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Cable to Prime Minister Attlee To Set Up 
Independent “Caretaker” Government 
in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Prime 
Minister Clement R. Attlee was asked 
today to instruct the three Cabinet min- 
isters entrusted with mission to India 
to take incisive action, including the 
formation of an interim national cab- 
inet government, in a cable addressed to 
him by a group of prominent persons 
headed by Pearl S. Buck, Louis Fischer, 
and J. J. Singh. Other signers of the 
cable included: John Gunther, A. Philip 
Randolph, Representative Emanuel Cel- 
ler, Dr. William Ernest Hocking, Dr. 
James Warbasse, Representative Charles 
M. LaFollette, Dr. John Childs, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Mark Starr, Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Roger N. Baldwin, Dr. 
Harry W. Laidler, Lewis Corey, Arthur 
Garfield Hays, and Bruce Bliven. 

The message urged that in the pro- 
posed set-up the Viceroy hold an analo- 
gous status to that of the British King. 
This government “would then call a con- 
vention to draft the national constitu- 
tion. Without an Indian Government 
there can be no successful constitu- 
tional convention.” 

The statement continued: 

We fear that continued tension in India 
and, even more, continued outbursts of vio- 
lence, will hinder the normalization of Brit- 
ain’s economic relations with the United 


States and of Britain's political relations with 
the Soviet Union. 


Full text of the cable follows: 


In addressing you, we are deeply conscious 
of the gravity and complications of the In- 
dian situation and of Britain's present world 
position. We are happy to note that the 
British authorities have indicated they will 
deal leniently with the personnel involved 
in the Indian naval mutiny. We hope every 
effort will he made to meet their just de- 
mands. Vindictiveness will not be helpful, 
and severe punishment will not prevent but 
may indeed provoke new outbreaks. 

We feel that time is running out in India. 
Any spark may produce an Ind‘a-wide con- 
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flagration which all will regret. This is the 
hour for wise political action. The threat of 
famine makes necessary and the preliminary 
results of the provinicial elections seem to 
make possible the immediate establishment 
of an interim national cabinet government 
for a united India with the Viceroy in an an- 
alogous status to that of the British King. 

Such a government would then call a con- 
vention to draft the national constitution. 
Without an Indian Government there can be 
no successful constitutional convention. 

We note that many of India’s most promi- 
nent and influential political leaders are in 
a mood to cooperate with the British Labor 
Government to achieve an early settlement. 
Everything should be done to nourish this 
mood. We sense that responsible Indians 
are eager to concentrate on alleviating their 
countrymen’s distress and removing its fun- 
damental causes while the British Govern- 
ment is equally eager to improve its inter- 
national position. This conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances could conGuce to an agreement; 
the opportunity should not be lost. 

We fear that continued tension in India 
and, even more, continued outbursts of vio- 
lence, will hinder the normalization of Bri- 
tain’s economic relations with the United 
States and of Britain’s political relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

For all these reasons, we, and many other 
American protagonists of a better world, hope 
you and your government will definitely in- 
struct the three cabinet ministers entrusted 
with a new Indian mission to proceed forth- 
with with the incisive, fundamental measures 
which alone can produce an independent, 
democratic India in place of the present un- 
happy, restive India. This will not be a 
sacrifice for England; it will help England. 
Above all, it will bring nearer the kind of 
peaceful world for which the peoples of the 
earth fought the war. They did not fight to 
perpetuate empires or to create new empires. 

FEBRUARY 28, 1946. 





Are Small Businesses To Be Destroyed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr.. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting the 
statement of Mr. E. T. Weir, chairman of 
National Steel Corp., which should be 


read by every Member of Congress, in 
both Houses. 

If the small steel industries are to be 
crushed in this way, then the same fate 
may await the small businessmen in 
every other line of endeavor. 

I have no interest in these small steel 
companies, nor have I any in the large 
steel corporations. So far as I know, 
there are no steel plants in my State. 
But I cannot escape the force of the argu- 
ment that if this policy is going to be fol- 
lowed, it will likely mean the death knell 
of free enterprise in this country, so far 
as the small businessmen of the Nation 
are concerned. 

The matter referred to follows: 

There is a grim warning in the Govern- 
ment’s method of settling the steel strike 


that should be heeded by every thinking 
person. If this method becomes Govern- 
ment policy, as is indicated, it will have 


consequences far worse than the most dis- 
astrous strike imaginable. The effect of any 
strike, however serious, is temporary. Gov- 
ernment settlement of the steel strike aims 
a death blow at small business and, conse- 
quently, at the livelihood of millions of men 
and women from one end of this country to 
the other. 

The steel industry is composed of hundreds 
of individual companies. In size, they range 
from very large to intermediate to very small 
One of them has hundreds of thousands of 


employees; many have a mere handful. Some 
are very strong financially; others struggle 
to keep going. They manufacture thousands 


of different products. The conditions under 
which they make and sell their products vary 
widely. 

Yet the terms handed down as the basis on 
which these hundreds of companies are ex- 
pected to do business in the future are terms 
that resulted from dealings by the Govern- 
ment with one company, alone, the United 
States Steel Corp., the largest in the industry 

The question is, Why? Why does the 
United States Government force every steel 
company, regardless of its size, resources, or 
type of business, to operate under terms made 
with the biggest, strongest, and richest steel 
company in the country? Has it not always 
been a princip‘e of our form of government 
that people have a right to some voice in 
matters that vitally concern them? 
the owners, managers, and employees of 
smaller steel companies also citizens of the 
United States? 

The steel strike was called against prac- 
tically the entire industry. The companies 
not affected could be counted on your fingers. 
How did it happen that the Federal admin- 
istration decided to consult with only one 
company from this vast industry? Why was 
no other opinion sought? Why was not the 
slightest attempt mace to secure information 
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on the position of the industry as a whole? 
What possible reason can be advanced for the 
failure of the administration to call a meet- 
ing of executives who would have been repre- 
sentative of all types of steel companies— 
large, intermediate, and small? There has 
been no explanation. Apparently, the admin- 
istration wanted to deal exclusively with the 
country’s biggest steel company. 

This is not intended as criticism of the 
United States Steel Corp. Mr. Fairless, its 
president, strongly urged that the adminis- 
tration invite representatives of other com- 
panies into its conferences. His suggestion 
was brushed aside, and the hard economic 
facts remain that terms were made exclu- 
sively with the United States Steel Corp., 
and that these terms place hundreds of 
other steel companies in a precarious situa- 
tion. 

A big company may have sufficient re- 
sources to operate at a loss for a while and 
manage to stay in business. The same thing 
is not true of most small companies. That 
the Government settlement of the steel 
strike was no settlement for these smaller 
companies is proved by the fact that a large 
number of them, employing many thousands 
of steelworkers, have been unable to make 
agreements and are still closed by the strike. 
Several have announced the intention to go 
out of business. Others are considerirg the 
step. : 

This is not something that might happen. 
It is happening in the steel industry, and 
under this present Government policy it can 
happen to all small business throughout the 
Nation. Small and intermediate business 
has been the backbone of the American econ- 
omy. It affords the man with limited capital 
the field in which he can start in business 
on his own. It provides millions of jobs. 
It contributes a high proportion of our goods 
and services. All big business starts as small 
business. 

The Federal administration uses every op- 
portunity to protest its deep concern for 
small business. Why does it now impose 
conditions that put small business out. of 
business? Is this tendency of Government to 
confine its dealings with the one big unit 
of an industry to be the continuing policy? 
If it is, the small- and moderate-sized busi- 
ness concerns of this country may as well 
say “zood-by” right now and save them- 
selves the punishment of a struggle in which 
they cannot hope to win. 





A Right Way—A Wrong Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on 


HON.:CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, day 
follows night. Summer follows winter. 
We cannot change that. We can have 
light at night. We can protect ourselves 
from heat in summer, from cold in 
winter. 

Everyone should do his utmost through 
work and thrift to get as many and as 
much ‘of the good things of life as he 
can without injuring others. When we 
can get more and better things by join- 
ing our efforts with those of others, we 
should do so. By work and thrift, by 
endurance and through sacrifice, indi- 
vidually and collectively as people and 
as a nation, under our form of govern- 
ment—the best so far devised—we have 
more of everything that man desires 





than have any other people or nation. 
So why change to the wrong way? 
THE WRONG WAY 


But when individuals begin to shirk 
their responsibility, to selfishly rely upon 
others or upon their government to do 
and to furnish the things which they can 
do and furnish for themselves; when that 
practice is followed by a majority of the 
people, then the people and the Nation 
have reached the peak and are on the 
downward road. 

Both before and since the war, we have 
been looking to Washington, calling upon 
an empty Treasury for funds which do 
not exist; and billions upon billions of 
borrowed dollars with interest must be 
repaid, largely by the returning veterans 
and their descendants. 

Three-quarters of a million men gave 
their lives to establish freedom abroad. 
A million or more are in hospitals or 
undergoing treatment in their homes. 
They and other millions had the right to 
expect that, when the war was over and 
they returned there would be jobs and 
homes and freedom—‘equal justice un- 
der law’—waiting for them in the land 
for which they fought; for which their 
comrades died. 

They are returning and hundreds of 
thousands find it difficult to find jobs 
which pay them enough to earn a liveli- 
hood, to marry, to support their families. 
Hundreds of thousands find no place to 
live except with “the old folks,” and that 
term is used with all respect. Our re- 
turning veterans are entitled to homes, 
not as a gift, for the veterans are not 
asking for charity, but because it was 
and is our duty to keep open the door to 
opportunity, the opportunity for employ- 
ment, the opportunity to be again with 
their families or, if not married, to marry, 
to raise a family, to build a home, to care 
for and educate their children. That op- 
portunity is the thing for which they 
fought—that and their freedom. 

The latest scheme of the pianners is 
to continue themselves in power under 
the slogan “Homes for the veterans.” 
The planners want to spend the money, 
build the home; they want to tell the vet- 
eran where that home shall be built, what 
kind of a home it shall be, they want to 
plan it for him. 

The veteran and his wife in need of a 
home want to plan and build their own 
home. The dream of every young man 
and woman is the planning and the 
owning of the home into which has gone 
their thoughts, their ideas—not the ideas 
of some bureaucrat in Washington. 
They know where they want the kitchen 
and the nursery. A home is neither a 
dog-house, a coop, nor a pen; it is the 
pride, the shrine—the dream come true 
of all right-minded young people. 

Neither plans nor money, nor both 
combined, will build a home when there 
is lacking lumber, iron, steel, brick, and 
cement. If the veterans are to be aided, 
give them real aid; give them whatever is 
their due, and let them build their own 
homes in their own way. 

Get men back on their jobs, our pro- 
duction again at its wartime peak. 
Break OPS’s stranglehold on the neck of 
industry, to permit production at a profit. 
Then will be produced and made avail- 
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able the lumber, iron, steel, brick and 
cement—all the material things that en- 
ter into the construction of a home. 
Then the veterans and others who need 
homes will plan and build their own 
homes, as did their mothers and fathers. 

The planners and the bureaucrats, 
both before the war and since, have given 
us too much planning—too much of bu- 
reaucracy, too much inefficiency, too 
much regulation, too much waste. They 
did not win the war and the veterans 
can now get along very well without 
them and their deficit spending. 

As a marine with 4 years overseas serv- 
ice said to me earlier in the week, after 
he sat in the gallery .and listened to 
the debate for a half day: “Give us the 
opportunity, give us back the country 
our dads had, and we will need no help 
from you civilians.” And before the lad 
finished, I wished he had spoken from the 
well of the House for he unmistakably 
conveyed to me and to those fortunate 
enough to hear him the thought that the 
veteran, given equal opportunity, is able 
to stand upon his own feet; that he in- 
tends to do so, and that we and this 
administration, rather than the veterans, 
were the ones who needed regulating, 
good advice, sound suggestions, a little 
more common sense and the courage to 
use it. 





OPA Ceilings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an editorial from the 
Belleville (Ill.) News-Democrat of Fri- 
day, March 8, 1946, entitled “OPA Ceil- 
ings”: 

OPA CEILINGS 

With organized workers obtaining pay 
raises all along the line it follows that living 
costs must go up. 

The dance is on—the dance of rising 
wages and prices—and the public will pay 
the bill. 

It makes no difference in which branch of 
industry wages are raised, the raise will be 
paid for by the purchasers of the products 
put out by that industry. 

In one way or another the additional cost 
of production will be reflected in the retail 
prices of the commodities affected. 

True enough, we have ceiling prices pur- 
ported to protect the buying public from 
gouging. 

Hence the clamor by industrial manage- 
ment and producers to abolish the Office of 
Price Administration, or at least to raise 
ceilings and to repeal all subsidies now be- 
ing paid out of Government funds. 

Some of the public can stand a raise in 
living costs; others cannot. 

Of one thing we can be certain, and that 
is if the OPA is abolished we will certainly 
have staggering inflation, and this just as 
certain will be followed by a bottomless 
depression. 

It seems that we are between the devil 
and the deep blue sea and our only re- 
course is to accept the lesser of two evils 
and prepare for higher ceiling prices. 
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As for subsidies, the pressure now is to 
repeal them and permit a raise of ceilings 
that will compensate for their abandonment. 

This is just another move to put the 
burden of costs on the small wage earner 
who in the aggregate is the biggest con- 
sumer. 

Subsidies are paid out of sums collected 
in taxes, so it stands to reason that the 
lower bracket taxpayer will contribute a 
smaller proportion individually than the 
big taxpayer. ‘ 

The lower bracket wage-earner is already 
putting out about all he makes every week 
for living costs and if the ceiling is put 
too high, or inflation sets in, he is sunk. 

We had no ceiling prices in 1919 and we 
did have inflation and most of us well re- 
membered what happened then. 

Without ceiling prices we unquestionably 
would be right in the middle of a ruinous in- 
flationary period right now. 

Prices have advanced and the percentage 
of the rise in living costs has been .nuch 
greater than wage increases, but we still 
have ceilings which are holding inflation in 
check. 

Take foodstuffs, for instance: The follow- 
ing table compares what we paid for some 
foods in 1941 and what we are paying to- 
day: 


' 





1941 1946 









Chuck roast, per pound_...........__- $0. 23 \$0. 26 
Hamburger, per pound_.............._- .15 . 25 
I UE a ceed .16 | 35 
Pork chops, per pound _..............- 17 .35 
Bacon, sliced, per pound__...........- 21 | .42 
ee) Rane Re ae 
Oe rere |} .35 | .69 
I SE 21 55 
Potatoes, 10 pounds.................... .19 39 
Cabbage, per pound.................... | .04 . 06% 
Cont, G00 Bao GAS ceeds coca cba 12%) .16 
Pork and beans, can...............:... | 0544) .12 
i 2 ee | 30 40 
ES RR EE kd 29 45 
Lemna, Ge? Goeth. .okccedccccccccccces -15 | .40 
pe a a ee en |} 23 . 65 
(Ea eee | iS 28 
Brick cheese, per pound..............-- Ss eas Eh, ate 


The above are not averaged or estimated 
prices but are taken from food advertise- 
ments published in the News-Democrat in 
March 1941 and last Thursday. 

The food merchants were not advertising 
to any extent back in 1919 so no retail figures 
are available for that period. 

But we still have the wholesale market 
reports and here is a table that will show 
that without ceilings, retail prices must 
have been sky high in the year following 
World War I: 


1919 | 1941 | 1946 


Beef, per hundredweight..._... | $15.75 | $12.25 | $17. 25 
Hogs, per hundredweight____. 18. 25 7. 90 14. 80 
Spring chickens, per pound...- a) 19 27 
= | 35 | 16 30 
Butter, per pound.._.........- 55) .30 45 
Wheat, per bushel..........-.. | 230 89} 1.83 


Corn, per bushel . ....<.s<0<<- | 1. 20 . 64 21 


Note in the wholesale table just above that 
basic prices in 1919 and 1946 are fairly close 
together. 

Then 
1946. 

Memory has it that retail food prices in 
1919 were in most instances 50 to 100 per- 
cent higher than they are today. 

That is what the OPA and ceiling prices 
are doing for the consumer. 

And the hold-the-line policy applies to 
all the other necessities of living with few 
exceptions. 

Now! Do you want the CPA anbolished 
and ceflings taken off? 


note the retail ceiling prices for 


The Expediter Does Some “Expediting” 
Before the National Association of 
Home Builders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, evidently 
Mr. Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing Expediter 
and Administrator of the National Hous- 
ing Agency, convinced the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders that he is 
competent to fill that position. Appear- 
ing before the National Association of 
Home Builders in Chicago on Thursday, 
February 28, Mr. Wyatt, in a speech to 
which at first hostility was manifested, 
won over the builders to his side and left 
the meeting with an endorsement of the 
Patman veterans’ housing bill and with- 
drawal of the opposition of that group 
to the premium-payment feature. A 
graphic account of the meeting is con- 
tained in an article written under the by- 
line of Leonard Castle, appearing in the 
March 1 edition of the Chicago Sun. In 
part the article sets forth: 


BuILpERS REVERSE STAND, O. K. PREMIUM PaAy- 
MENT—ASSOCIATION’S ABOUT-FACE COMES 
AFTER Dr1rRectors’ HEART-TO-HEART TALK 
WITH Wyatt 

(By Leonard Castle) 

Reversing its previous stand, the National 
Association of Home Builders yesterday ap- 
proved the premium payment feature of the 
Wyatt housing program. This is one of the 
most controversial phases of the plan. 

This about-face by the association, meet- 
ing at the Stevens Hotel, represented a re- 
sounding victory for the missionary work 
of Wilson W. Wyatt, national housing ad- 
ministrator, who addressed the convention's 
annual banquet Wednesday night and sat 
down with the association’s directors for a 
heart-to-heart talk yesterday morning be- 
fore they adopted the statement of policy. 


PLAN DENOUNCED EARLIER 


Although the association previously had 
announced no official policy on the Wyatt 
program to construct 2,700,000 new homes 
in the next two years, its retiring president, 
Joseph E. Merrion, of Chicago, had issued 
statements attacking the plan and members 
of the association's public housing and slum 
clearance committee had denounced it as a 
“conspiracy for socialized housing.” 

The premium payment feature of the plan, 
described by Wyatt as absolutely essential 
for achievement of the housing goal, pro- 
vides for incentive payments to manufac- 
turers of building materials to increase pro- 
duction and speed the flow of materials to 
the builders. The Patman bill, now before 
Congress, carries an appropriation of $600,- 
000,000 for the purpose. 


OTHER PHASES MAY BE 


Joseph Meyerhoff, of Baltimore, newly 
elected association president, announced 
endorsement of premium payments while 
the directors were discussing what stand to 
take on other phases of the program. 

Ten hours later, Meyerhoff announced to 
newspapermen that the directors still had 
not prepared a printed statement of policy 
but had decided that they were opposed 
unalterably to the Wacner-Ellender-Taft bill, 
a companion measure of the Patman bill. 
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FEATURES OPPOSED 


The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill contains 
provision for some slum clearance and pub- 
lic housing through cooperation with pri- 
vate builders and these were the features to 
which the home builders objected. 

“We are opposed in principle to subsidy 
payments,” Meyerhoff said, “but after hear- 
ing the plea of Wyatt that the whole pro- 
gram depends on the premium-payment fea- 
tures, the board voted to approve that por- 
tion of the bill,” 

Meyerhoff reported the board recom- 
mended that there be no premium payments 
to prefabricated home manufacturers but 
only to “the manufacturers of basic build- 
ing materials.” 


WYATT PRAISES CHICAGO 


Before leaving for Washington to resume 
his battle for congressional approval for the 
Patman bill, Wyatt spoke before a luncheon 
of the Association of Commerce at the Sher- 
man Hotel and lauded Chicago for taking the 
lead in modernizing local building codes. 





Veteran Charges Real-Estate Interests 
Are Spending Vast Amounts for 
Lobbying, But Not One Cent for 
Better Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter from a veteran which 
I think all of us should read and ponder 
deeply. 

This veteran expresses the viewpoint 
of literally thousands of our returning 
servicemen, who are growing more bit- 
ter daily over the treatmcnt they are 
receiving at the hands of Congress. 
These boys, figuratively speaking, want 
bread, but the profiteers, are trying to 
give them stones. 

This letter speaks for itself, and under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I should like to 
include it: 

Fort WAYNE, IND., 
Representative PATMAN, 
Washington, D. C 


March 5, 194 


Dear Sir: I want to congratulate you on 
the heroic battle you are fighting to help the 
returned vets and deServing credit due you 
on their housing problems 

A long time ago—it seems like a 


time—we lay in our fox holes—better a: 
cleaner by far than some of the rtment 
we have to pay $50 and $60 a month fo 

and dreamed of that beautiful word, pri- 


ority. Webster defined it » | giv 
first chance or opportunity.” I'll bet if tl 
old boy were alive tcday he would cha 
it to legalized robbing. That is what thi 
word means to the average vet. But then w 
had the old blah-blah of hero siuff. Tod 


we are heels. 

I dreamed of the day when I could use my 
war bonds I bought with the few paltry 
dollars I made to buy a litile dream hous¢ 
for me and my gal. I must have taken a 
drag from the wrong pipe. I had to move 
in with my parents. Their house—62 years 
old and ready to fall down—was sold last 
week for $6,250. Now we both have to move. 
I can’t even work because of the GE st! 
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I tried to buy a prefabricated house, but 
a greedy contractor has the monopoly and is 
soaking the vet $6,950, and you buy your 
lot. 

Two real-estate men have priorities on all 
the lumber. They build Peasment houses 
for $7,850 up to $9,850. Plywood interiors. 
In order to get a $9,850 house you have to 
make $3,500 a year. 

To me the worst thing of all is the wave 
of abortion and birth control. I was at the 
Legion Home the other day. Two vets, out 
on strike, were talking. One said, “Cheer 
up. The first hundred years are the worst.” 
The other said, “I’m back 3 months on my 
house, and now my wife is pregnant.” The 
other said, “So was mine. I live in an apart- 
ment where no children are allowed, so I 
couldn’t take a chance of being put out. 
I'll give you the name of a gin-mill quack. 
He will take care of her.” He did, and she 
almost died. So they not only have bitter- 
ness in their hearts, but murder on their 
conscience. That’s what we fought for. 
Maybe it’s God's blessing, in a way. There 
won’t be any great number of children to 
fight the next war. 

Here is a quotation from the morning pa- 
per: “Solid partisan Republican opposition 
to essential program of subsidies threatens 
to torpedo the measure. The Democratic 
Party will be held responsible for failing to 
solve the housing crisis, and we can’t let that 
happen.” 

Who won the war—the Democrats or the 
Republican politicians? Or was it the greedy 
vultures called real estate men—the mer- 
cenary property owner, or the landlords? 

The real estate boards all cver the country 
are spending a vast amount lobbying, but 
not one cent for better housing. 

We are fighting a bigger thing than the 
war. We won the war, but we now have to 
fight for a decent place to live. 

Pray God that from all this rotten greed 
and evil—-that from the millions of boys who 
left good, paying jobs to fight for these greedy 
vultures, to protect their hides and the real 
estate they owned and are now trying to sell 
us at three and four times the assessed 
value—there may come a great leader—an- 
other emancipator—to lead us out of the 
wilderness into the light. And the pack al- 
ways follows the leader. 

Jesus said, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
But he didn’t count on the battle of politics 
before we can have a fit place to rear them 

You have my permission to read this in 
the Hcuse or show it to anyone. I am sure 
I express the sentiments of Mr Average Vet. 

May God bless you and keep you inspired. 
Bless you for your efforts in our behalf and 
your patience in reading our complaints. 

C. L. DUNIFON. 





Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


TACOMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tacoma, Wash., March 6, 1946. 

Hon. Grorc. P. MILLer, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEarR Mr. MILLER: Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce by formal vote of its board of trustees 
has approved H. R. 3643, which will enable 





the Territory of Hawaii to be admitted as a 
State, placing its citizens on an equal footing 
with those in the other 48 States. The people 
of Hawaii have expressed by majority vote 
their desire to assume the responsibilities 
consequent upon their Territory being ad- 
mitted as a State. 

Some of the reasons influencing this organ- 
ization to approve this proposal are: 

There is no question regarding the loyalty 
and patriotism of the people of the Territory. 
They demonstrated it beyond a doubt in 
World War II and prior thereto. 

The Territory of Hawaii has attained suf- 
ficient importance to qualify as a State and 
now meets the necessary requirements for 
that status. Furthermore, there is no ques- 
tion about the importance of Hawaii to the 
United States because of its strategic mili- 
tary value. It seems only proper that this 
important military asset should be more 
closely bound to the whole United States 
and this would be accomplished by making 
the territory a State. 

Hawaii deserves to be a State because of its 
self-sustaining economy, its many valuable 
resources, and the close connection it has 
with the States of the Pacific coast par- 
ticularly. Its territorial status to an extent 
separates it unnecessarily from the western 
part of the United States. 

While Hawaii is a Territory it has been 
subjected to taxation but has no voting rep- 
resentation in Congress, which is contrary to 
the fundamentai principles which have been 
recognized ever since the United States be- 
came a Nation. 

We sincerely hope that you will support 
Hawaii in its desire to be a State and use 
your substantial influence to the end that 
H. R. 3643 will be enacted at the earliest 
possible date. 

If in your opinion we can assist you in 
any way we will be happy to hear from you 
in that regard. 

Cordially yours, 
K. M. KENNELL, 
President. 





Political Rationing 


REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, this House 
has just passed the Patman housing bill 
which has for its objective further re- 
strictions and rationing in connection 
with the construction of houses. These 
restrictions and rationings were to be 
accompanied with the usual and neces- 
sary subsidies, because subsidies are a 
necessary and integral part of all ration- 
ing and restricting programs. Of course 
the subsidies were not in the bill when it 
passed the House, but since they are an 
essential part of all rationing programs 
they will be a part of the bill before it 
finally becomes law. We might as well 
face that fact now. 

Mr. Speaker, the question of the con- 
tinuation of the OPA will soon be be- 
fore us, also the continuance of the War 
Powers Act. Each of these acts con- 
tain rationing powers, which are powers 
that never should be a part of our peace- 
time program. The power to ration is 
the power to control. It is a dangerous 
power. No government should have this 
power in peacetime. 
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In this connection, I include as a part 
of my remarks a powerful and convinc- 
ing editorial taken from the Rockford 
Morning Star, of Thursday, March 7, 
1946. I wish other newspapers would 
take such a definite and courageous 
stand. Perhaps if more of our news- 
papers would do so it might result in 
stiffening and strengthening the con- 
gressional opposition to further bureau- 
cratic control, and further regimenta- 
tion of the American people. It follows: 


POLITICAL RATIONING 


In his appeal to Congress to extend the 
War Powers Act unchanged, Reconversion 
Director Snyder turned his attention specifi- 
cally to the power to ration scarce com- 
modities, including food. ‘We have seen in 
the past few weeks how the food picture 
can change in a short time,” Snyder said. 
“It would be unwise in light of present-world 
conditions—and before we know what the 
1946 food output will be—to drop safeguards 
for assuring a fair supply.” 

Snyder is at least forthright. Others in 
Government had laid no stress on the ration 
powers, thinking that the public would not 
be very observant and the war-powers ex- 
tension would slide through with rationing 
still available to Government, to assure fair 
supply, to permit experiments with our diet, 
or for any other reason that might occur 
to anybody as a good idea at the time. Sny- 
der at least isn’t offering us a pig in a 
poke. 

As a matter of fact, continuance of ra- 
tioning power provides for the Government 
an authority which no government ought 
to have in peacetime. No government should 
ask for it. It is a political weapon of the 
greatest magnitude—and we know how it 
works. We do not ration meat before an 
election; but we pay for that generosity 
aiter an election with tighter supplies or 
no supplies. 

The totalitarian countries know very well 
the value of rationing in their schemes. And 
we note that rationing is being used politi- 
cally even now in this country. With ex- 
tension of the War Powers Act about to come 
to a vote. it is announced that a consider- 
able amount of sugar will be made available 
for canning this coming summer. If the 
allocators of sugar are in form, we shall pay 
later for that outlay. 

Congress should remove the rationing 
power from any modified war powers act. 
So far as sugar is concerned—and it is now 
the only food commodity rationed—an equal- 
ly effective distribution could be obtained 
through allocation to distributors. 





The Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Cleveland News, Cleveland, Ohio, of 
March 8, 1946: 


A HORRIBLE EXAMPLE 


The housing bill which finally was passed 
by the House of Representatives after eight 
weary days of debate offers a prime example 
of the way Congress should not legisiate. 








It is, in fact, a bill for which no one wishes 
to claim responsibility. It is less than the 
administration says it has to have and more 
than the Republicans want to give. 

It is largely a Republican bill, since lan- 
guage of Republican amendments takes the 
place of almost all the original Patman 
measure. Many Republicans, although vot- 
ing for the substitutes, considered this dubi- 
ous strategy. 

A coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats knocked out of the bill the key 
provisions sought by Housing Expediter 
Wyatt, notably the subsidies. 

At various times in the long series of teller 
votes and roll calls, the Republicans were 
joined by such Democrats as Rosert L. 
DovuGHToNn, ANprew J. May, Hatron W. Sum- 
NERS, and Cart VINsON, all powerful in the 
House and party councils. This despite the 
personal efforts of National Chairman Han- 
negan to whip party members into line. 

Democratic leaders late in the fight con- 
fessed inability to get what was wanted and 
openly suggested hurrying the vote along to 
get the bill to the Senate, where a fight to 
recapture subsidies and ceilings might be be- 
gun. 

Whatever one thinks of the merits of the 
hill, the level of debate was disheartening. 
Throughout the discussion the House Cham- 
ber rang with pious protestations that all was 
being done for the welfare of the homeless 
GI Those favoring the bill did it all for the 
returning veteran. 

Those against it were equally filled with 
solicitude for the GI's welfare. The uni- 
formed men in the galleries could not be 
blamed for being bewildered by the tug of 
war for their affections. It probably occurred 
to them that less emotional oratory and more 
factual discussion would have been more 
profitable. 

The GOP leadership in the House covered 
itself with no glory in its strategy. It has 
sponsored a measure which will be completely 
unacceptable to Administrator Wyatt, and for 
which the Republicans themselves have no 
fondness. If it should become law, he will be 
in a position to put the blame for the short- 
comings of his housing agency on Repub- 
licans. 

In fact, there was no strong Republican 
leadership Much of the floor discussion was 
left to such chronic administration baiters 
as Representative JessIE SUMNERS, FREDERICK 
C. Smitu, of Ohio, and Ciare HorrmMan. At 
one point the Republicans were so confused 
that they voted directly contrary to their 
plans and had to reverse themselves on a 
subsequent count. 

This week of congressional confusion dem- 
onstrates the need of guidance on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle. It wasn’t the kind 
of performance that can be used for campaign 
material later this year. 





Pacific Veteran Charges Real-Estate 
Speculators With Racketeering, Asks 
Why Congress Is Indifferent to Veter- 
ans’ Plight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONCRESSIONAL RecorpD, I should like to 
include a letter from a veteran marine 
who was one of those who stormed the 
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beaches of Iwo Jima and other Pacific 
islands. 

He was decorated for heroism. He was 
discharged in November of 1945, and still 
has been unable to find a place for his 
family to live. The real-estate men tell 
him that it is just too bad that he is a 
veteran. 

This letter speaks for itself, and I am 
making it public for the edification of 
those Members who have more concern 
for the real-estate speculators than they 
have for the veterans. 

The letter follows: 


Santa Monica, Catir., February 18, 1946. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you this letter in 
desperation, because I see by the newspapers 
that you are leading the fight for the veterans 
to put price ceilings on existing homes. I 
am also sending a copy of this letter to 
Representative Jesse Wo.LcoTtT, who is quoted 
by the papers as leading the fight against 
such price controls, and I ask you to read 
this letter to Congress if Representative 
Wo.cotTt decides not to. 

I am a veteran of Iwo Jima—was with the 
Third Marine Division in the Solomons, 
Guam and Iwo. I was decorated for heroism 
against the Japanese enemy. I was dis- 
charged in Washington, D. C., in November 
1945. Because I wrote some magazine arti- 
cles and two books about the Marines, I 
was fortunate enough to get a job almost 
immediately writing movies here. But my 
job means nothing to me because I am still 
separated from my family. My wife and 
daughter are still in Washington,’ waiting 
for me to find them a place to live. My little 
daughter is 2%. She was born while I was 
away. I hardly know her. When I was dis- 
charged, I said I'd find a place for us to live, 
and we'd finally be together again. But for 
2 months I’ve been living out here in someone 
else’s home. My plight isn’t unusual. I 
don’t mean to complain, because there are 
many better guys still worse off than I am. 

But I happen to have about $2,500 in the 
bank that I would gladly use to buy a home— 
if I could buy a decent place for that. But 
do you know what's happened out here? 
There has been such terrific speculation that 
I can't find a decent home where I don’t have 
to put down at least $5,000 in cash. And I 
can't raise the other $2,500 because the lend- 
ing agencies tell me that homes are so un- 
reasonably priced that they're bad buys. The 
real estate people, meanwhile, are scaring me 
by telling me that prices are going to con- 
tinue to go up, month by month, for 2 more 
years. They all admit that there’s a wild 
inflation. They tell you readily that people 
are buying and selling homes, not to live in 
them, but to make quick killings. They 
complain about nonreal estate people going 
into the real estate business because profits 
are so easy to make. They admit that the 
lack of price ceilings are keeping thousands 
of homes and apartments off the rental mar- 
ket and are helping to drive up construction 
costs on new homes. And their attitude 
through all this is that it’s too bad for us 
veterans, but what can they do. Everyone 
else is making money, so why shouldn't they? 
I will be glad, incidentally, to send you the 
names of real estate men who have talked to 
me like that, although I’m sure there’s no 
need or use in reducing this to personalities. 

But I am a member of both the American 
Veterans Committee and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and in our meetings I can 
see that my experiences are typical of what's 
happening to everyone else. At the VFW 
the other night one of the fellows made a 
speech wondering why you people in Con- 
gress seem so insensitive to the really dread- 
ful unhappiness through which so many of 
us are going. We gave up homes to go in 
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the service. Why can’t we get them back 
now? Why must we be penalized because 
we fought for our country? I know that 
there is a strong real-estate lobby in Wash- 
ington—wealthy men with lots of power who 
can talk to you personally and get you to 
listen to them. But is there no one left who 
will tell them that they’re making enough 
money and are well enough off for the mo- 
ment—and please to let you do something 
to stop the misery of the little people? 
Please do some lobbying for us, if you have to 
Show this letter around to other Congress- 
men, and write me if I'm wrong or if I'm 
asking for too much. I'll be glad to read 
your reply at the AVC and VFW. That's all 
we guys have left—our organizations. We'd 
like to hear from you. 

Meanwhile if the real-estate lobby thinks 
a letter like this is mistaken, I'd be glad to 
get other veterans to supply case histories, 
showing how their members around Los An- 
geles are engaging in out-and-out -rackets 
which are victimizing us and milking us of 
the money we were able to put in war bonds 
during the war. I'll send canceled checks 
the American Veterans Committee has col- 
lected on several members of the Los An- 
geles Real Estate Board who have taken 
bonuses of from $200 to $750 for steering 
desperate families of veterans to miserable 
flats renting at $85 a month and more. ['ll 
send the sworn testimony of a fellow in 
Santa Monica who is being evicted right now 
by a landlord who objects to the fact that 
he took in three children—the orphans of 
a buddy killed in action. And I'll send the 
names of landlords who wouldn't rent me 
an apartment because I had a little girl. 
As I believe you'll agree, the situation is in 
many ways disgusting. But I don’t want to 
indulge in recriminations or a fight. This 
l.tter was written in behalf of price ceilings 
on already-existing homes. I hope, sir, that 
I've made my point. 

Very truly yours, 
Atvin M. JoSEPHY, Jr., 
Ex-Sergeant, Twenty-first Marines, 
Third Marine Division. 





Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following excerpt from 
a statement on atomic energy adopted 
by the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America: 

International provision for the control of 
atomic research and its application to the 
problems of peace and war should fulfill 
certain elementary conditions. Ultimate 
control should be assigned to civilian, not 
military agencies. The development and 
use of atomic energies should be steadily 
held in the perspective of concern for the 
enhancement of human welfare, and both 
promotion and restrictions should be di- 
rected to that end. A major concern of the 
supervising agencies must be to assure a 
wide and equitable distribution cf what- 
ever economic benefits may result from the 
use of atomic energy, and to prevent mo- 
nopolistic exploitation by cartels or other 
minority groups. The policies of super- 
vision and control, moreover, should be Cal- 
culated to safeguard intellectual freedom, 
both among responsible scientists of all na- 
tions and, as far as technical difficulties per- 
mit, among the peoples whose welfare is at 
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stake. We can see only harm in a policy 
of attempted monopoly of either scientific 
research or political information by either 
national or international agencies. The 
only atmosphere in which growing rivalry 
and suspicion cannot thrive is an atmo- 
sphere of free and cooperative enterprise. 


Twenty-eighth Anniversary of Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I include the following reso- 
lution and letters: 


We, American citizens of Lithuanian de- 
scent, of the city of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land, assembled in mass meeting under the 
auspices of the Council of Lithuanian So- 
cieties, in commemoration of the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of the declaration of in- 
dependence by the people of Lithuania, held 
at Lithuanian Hall on the 17th day of Feb- 
ruary 1946, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas, we are seriously concerned with 
the destinies of Lithuania, the country of our 
ancestors, and particularly her right to take 
her place in the family of independent na- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it and it is hereby 

“Resolved, That we urgently appeal to the 
President and the Secretary of State to ful- 
fill the promises of the Atlantic Charter and 
other policy declarations with actual meas- 
ures directed toward creating conditions for 
the restoration of the sovereignty and self- 
government of the peoples of Litruania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia by demanding: 

“1, That the Soviet Union immediately 
withdraw its armed forces of occupation and 
its administrative apparatus from the Baltic 
States; 

“2. That the peoples of the Baltic States 
be then enabled to form broadly representa- 
tive interim governments; 

“3. That, after the withdrawal of the Soviet 
occupation forces, direct relief be extended 
to the peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia by UNRRA; 

“4. That the sovereign peoples of Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Estonia be empowered to 
hold free and unfettered elections; and 

‘5. That, pursuant to chapter II, article 4 
of the Charter of the United Nations, the Re- 
publics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia be 
admitted to the United Nations.” 

CoUNCIL OF LITHUANIAN SOCIETIES 
OF BALTIMORE, 

ANTHONY J. MICEIKA 

VERA MIKUSAUCKAS, 


President. 
Secretary. 


LITHUANIAN LEGATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 1946. 
THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. D’ALESANDRO: You have hon- 
ored the Lithuanian Nation, a victim of war 
and aggression, in the most suitable way, 
when on February 16 and 17, 1946, on the oc- 
casion of the commemoration of the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of the declaration of the 
restoration of Lithuania’s independence, you 
delivered inspiring addresses. With the help 
of friends of freedom and justice throughout 
the world, Lithuania is fighting determinedly 
for the return of her extorted freedom and 
independence, 


Hon 


On behalf of my people and of my govern- 
ment, please accept my most sincere thanks, 
Sincerely yours, 
P. ZADEIKIS, 
Minister of Lithuania. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 1, 1946. 
Hon, THomAs D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. D’ALESANDRO: I have received, 
by reference from the White House, your 
letter of February 19, 1946, enclosing a reso- 
lution adopted at a meeting held in Balti- 
more on February 17 under the auspices of 
the Council of Lithuanian Societies of Balti- 
more to commemorate the twenty-eighth an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence. The 
receipt is also acknowledged of the similar 
letter which you addressed to me on February 
19. 

The contents of this resolution have been 
brought to the attention of the appropriate 
Officials of the Department of State. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. BYRNES. 


Oificer and Enlisted Relations 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoORD, I include the following article 
written especially for the Army and Navy 
Bulletin by Hanson W. Baldwin and en- 
titled “Officer and Enlisted Relations.” 

OFFICER AND ENLISTED RELATIONS 
(Written especially for the Army and Navy 
Bulletin, by Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Bitterness, unparalleled in scope in any 
victorious army of recent times, is today 
the earmark of the discharged GI. Elation 
over victory, pride of the Nation’s accom- 
plishment and even any sort of personal ob- 
jectivity are submerged in far too many sol- 
diers and ex-soldiers in a furious hatred for 
the Army and for all things military. The 
same phenomenon is noticeable among the 
men who wore the Navy blue—though not 
to so great or so vocal an extent; the Marines, 
blessed with exceptional esprit, suffer from 
it far less than either of their sister services. 

This bitterness, which is a real and serious 
factor in shaping our postwar military policy, 
has many sources, but one main focus—re- 
sentment of what enlisted men call the 
“caste” system in the services, resentment 
at the archiac nature of the officer-enlisted 
man relationship. 

INFLUENCES POSTWAR POLICY 

Many of the bitterest GI’s are neither 
reasoning nor reasonable, but hundreds 
have expressec the reasons for their feelings 
with both passion and logic. From the 
many, many letters I have received and the 
close contacts I have had with the services, 
at home and overseas, during the war, it is 
clear to me that there are substantial and 
basic reasons for the GI's attitude. These 
reasons cannot easily be simplified—the 
“caste” system is not a sufficient answer. 
Poor leadership is a far more comprehensive 
answer, but not completely definitive. 

The reasons are many and complex, but 
most of the GI’s objections to the Army, 
and the sailor’s to the Navy, can be reduced 
to a few major common denominators. But 
even these major factors do not fully ex- 
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plain the poor morale and intensity of feel- 
ing which epitomize the attitude of the re- 
turned enlisted man. Books could—and un- 
doubtedly will be—written on the subject, 
and psychologists will explain this phenom- 
enon in their own jargon; this article can 
do no more than summarize. 

First, it is of major importance to realize 
that this GI bitterness exists, is real, and 
is extensive. It is a feeling that is bound 
to influence in some way the postwar defense 
policy, and if it is ignored or brushed aside, 
the resultant anger can do the services and 
the country much harm. 


SOME BITTERNESS UNREASONABLE 


Second, the major fault has been poor 
leadership, but the GI himself, public opin- 
ion, and the GI’s attitude toward the coun- 
try and the country’s toward him also share 
the blame. 

Take the situation as it was, and the tre- 
mendcus importance of excellent leadership 
can be understood. 

The average American has little liking for 
the military life, with its discipline and 
restrictions. Partially this is a strength, 
partially a weakness. The average Ameri- 
can—let’s face it—is not well disciplined, 
if we mean by discipline self-discipline. But 
the Army is not the institution to inculcate 
this—indeed, it made no attempt to do so, 
but merely imposed the discipline of out- 
ward forms. 

The average American had a higher stand- 
ard of living and far more luxuries prior 
to this war than any country on earth. He, 
his family, his Congressman, his press, de- 
manded as much as possible of the same 
when he entered the Army, and there is 
no doubt that our Army and Navy had far 
more physical comforts and “creature” de- 
lights—Red Cross, USO, movies, barracks, 
quantities of uniforms, furloughs and leaves, 
etc.—than any other service. 


HOME FRONT DIDN’T HELP 


Press and people handicapped the services 
in their prewar and early wartime attempts 
to toughen and harden the soft human ma- 
terial sent to them for battle training. 
There was much public tilting of windmills 
and championing of the lowly private. There 
was, and has been, much maudlin nonsense 
about heroes in khaki or blue. The press 
made every man, once he put on uniform, a 
hero, instead of recognizing that there are 
crooks and bums in the services, just as 
there are in every profession. When a 
soldier committed murder—vide the Hicswa 
case—an immediate campaign could be ex- 
pected to relieve him, as a hero, of the right- 
eous consequences of his crime. This, to put 
it mildiy, was undermining the discipline. 
This trend has been magnified in the months 
since the peace and the public demand to 
get the boys home quickly has not helped. 
The women of America have a direct re- 
sponsibility for the mass demonstrations 
overseas. 

The United States went to war reluctantly; 
the average American didn’t want to fight. 
There was no hoop-la about the last war; this 
was no great crusade; the average voungster 
was there because the draft took him. 


THIS WAS NO CRUSADE 


His own natural dislike for discipline and 
the military life, his own lukewarm attitude 
toward the war was compounded by two other 
factors within the service—failure of the 
orientation program to really explain why we 
fought and the continual harping of some 
of the soldier papers on the grievances of 
the underprivileged GI. Soldier papers should 
be the voice of the soldier, but they have 
a solemn responsibility to the Nation as well 
as to the soldier, and though most of them 
valiantly fulfilled it, some of them failed 
completely to put the greater good of the 
greater number first. When the Hawaiian 
edition of “Stars and Stripes”—a soldier 
paper, written and edited by scldiers—calls 











the Secretary of War Public Enemy No. 1, 
that is not freedom of the press, but incite- 
ment to disaffection. 

It is necessary to paint this broad canvas 
before closer analysis, for much of the GI bit- 
terness today is subjective; some of it is a 


direct reflection of the GlI’s—and 
Nation’s—own weakness. 

But when this is said, it must at once be 
reemphasized that the main fault was poor 
leadership. Given the background painted 
above, the difficulties of the leader were great, 
but the good leader did overcome them. 

The GI is particularly bitter about the 
privileges of officers—the officer’s clubs, sepa- 
rate messes, etc. Yet what he really objects 
to is the abuse of privilege, not privilege 
itself. You cannot eliminate privilege in 
this world in any profession, least of all the 
military; if you do, where is the inducement 
to hard work and long application? More- 
over, privilege, or to put it another way, fa- 
cilities—a more comfortable place to eat, 
sleep, work, etc.—are a necessary accompani- 
ment of rank, for rank has tremendous re- 
sponsibilities, the responsibilities of the lives 
of men, and those responsibilities are more 
easily fulfilled if rank is given reasonable 
facilities. 


MILITARY NOT A DEMOCRACY 


The GI talks a lot about democratizing the 
Army. Let’s be frank and logical. No mili- 
tary organization is, or can be, a democracy. 
You cannot have complete equality or ma- 
jority rule or general fraternization and still 
have a military organization. We have tried 
it before—in the Civil War, in the Louisiana 
maneuvers. The Russians tried it, and got 
a very bloody nose, indeed, in Finland. To- 
day the Red Army’s officers have their own 
clubs, saluting is strictly enforced, etc. Any 
military organization that tries to be a real 
democracy will end up by being an armed 
mob. 

There are, however, archaic privileges 
which have no place in the modern military 
system, and there are numerous changes 
which would make the abuse of privilege by 
incompetent leaders less possible. Some of 
the subjects that, either are being, or ought 
to be, investigated, with a view to improving 
the postwar Army and Navy are itemized 
below: 

Revision of the Articles of War. Some are 
archaic, and these articles and Army and 
Navy regulations need careful restudy for 
the purpose of eliminating inequities be- 
tween officers and enlisted men. 


the 


MILITARY JUSTICE NEEDS REVISION 


Revision of courts-martial procedures and 
practices. In general the need of procedural 
revision is less important than the institu- 
tion of some means for insuring similar pun- 
ishments for similar crimes. Sentences for 
the same types of crimes have varied far too 
widely. Officers, far from receiving lighter 
sentences than enlisted men, should be made 
examples. Far too often, for offenses for 
which an officer is dismissed from the serv- 
ice, an enlisted man is dishonorably dis- 
charged and sentenced to several years’ im- 
prisonment. Yet the greater the responsibil- 
ity, and the greater the trust reposed in an 
officer, the greater the transgression. Do not 
the words of the commission itself mean 
anything? If they are to be more than fig- 
ures of speech, punishments for officers must 
be even stiffer than those for enlisted men. 
It has been suggested that on- or more en- 
listed men might serve on courts martial of 
enlisted men. This is a suggestion worthy of 
consideration, but probably impractical. 

Revision of the inspection systems of the 
Army and Navy and creation of a better 
mechanism than any that now exists for re- 
dress of enlisted men’s grievances. The old 
adage in the Army and Navy, “you can’t buck 
up,” has been proved time and again during 
this war. No matter how great a superior’s 
incompetence and tyranny, a subordinate has 
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few practical means of redress. Increasing 
the rank of the inspecting officers attached to 
various echelons of command and perhaps 
making the inspector general's chain of ad- 
ministrative command independent of the 
chain of tactical command might be valu- 
able. 

Equalization of liquor rations, wherever 
authorized, between officers and enlisted 
men. 

Provision of clubs and other facilities for 
enlisted men comparable or superior in space 
and facilities to those provided for officers. 

Provision of travel allowances for all en- 
listed men’s families. 

Application of terminal leave provisions to 
ail enlisted men—not r. ‘roactively, but as of 
a certain future date—terminal leave for all 
not to exceed 60 days. 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED 


Continued study of, and where indicated, 
liberalization of, enlisted men’s pay and re- 
tirement provisions. 

Improved uniforms for ‘enlisted men. 

Improved channels for forwarding enlisted 
men’s suggestions to higher authority. 

More equitable distribution of awards and 
medals. Any study of medal awards will 
indicate that certain medals—specifically, the 
Legion of Merit—went in far too great pro- 
portion to officers, many of whom simply pre- 
empted and adopted the suggestions of en- 
listed men. 

Better peacetime opportunities, particu- 
larly in the Army, for schooling, and the 
learning of trades. Enlisted men’s school 
systems should be a major factor in the post- 
war Army. 

Better peacetime opportunity for promo- 
tion from ranks. The OCS or some equiva- 
lent of it must be conti:ued. 

These, and many other improvements can 
do much to better the officer-enlisted man 
relationship. 


POOR LEADERSHIP BASIC FAULT 


But the real problem is not privilege. not 
rules and regulations, or the lack of them— 
but the abuse of privilege. The real problem, 
ir other wcrds, is leadership. 

Abuse of privilege; i. e. poor leadership is 
the basic reason behind so much of the GI 
bitterness. Yet the system of selecting lead- 
ers was generally good; it was the execution 
that was poor. Fundamentally and basically, 
there has not been enough emphasis in select- 
ing officer candidates—no matter how they 
are to be trained—upon character; there has 
been too much, perhaps, upon superficial ac- 
quisitions—booklearning, physical condition, 
etc. Yet character is the key to all successful 
leadership, and moral courage is even more 
important to a good leader than physical 
courage. 

The Army and Navy have been cursed with 
too many “yes men.” Better leadership for 
tomorrow can be insured only by careful 
selection from the bottom up. 





Speech of Maj. Gen. Stanislaw 


Kwasniewski 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following speech 
made by Stanislaw Kwasniewski, major 
general in the Polish Army: 

Mr. Chairman, Congressmen, representa- 


tive of the mayor of the city of Baltimore, 
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reverend father, honorable guests, ladies, and 
gentlemen, first of all I wish to express my 
sincere gratitude to all who welcomed me here 
in this celebrated and beautiful city of Bal- 
timore and to thank you, Mr. President, and 
members of the National Committee of 
Americans of Polish Descent, for your kind 
invitation and for the opportunity given to 
an old Polish soldier to speak once more 
about Kosciusko, that great national hero of 
Poland and a faithful soldier of the United 
States of America. 

How is it America and Poland are so dis- 
tant from each other and have so many high 
ideals in common? Perhaps it is too bold to 
compare those two countries. The United 
States of America is nowadays the third 
greatest and the first strongest country in 
the world. Poland, although she was yore in 
the fifteenth century, the greatest and the 
strongest country in Europe, is reckoned to- 
day among small countries. Why? Because 
of the aggressiveness of both her neighbors, 
Germany and Russia. However, it is not the 
vastness of territory which makes a nation 
great. So I dare say both the United States 
of America and Poland were always in the 
past and are aiso now in this crucial period 
of no war and no peace the firmest fortresses 
of those ideals which enlightened the paths 
of Washington and Kosciusko, Lincoln, and 
Traugutt, the hero of the 1863 Polish insur- 
rection; Wilson and Pilsudski, the Polish 
hero of 1920. What ideals? The ideals of 
freedom, integrity, and independence. Nat- 
urally if I say Poland, I mean the Polish Na- 
tion and not the Moscow-controlled Warsaw 
regime of today. 

May I state that those high ideals of free- 
dom, integrity, and independence are still 
menaced, as before, by nazism and fascism, 
so now by revolutionism and imperialism. 

Kosciusko, before he became a Polish gen- 
eral and statesman, was an American general. 
From here he brought to Poland not only his 
military experience but also his illimitable 
love of freedom and independence. May I be 
here the mouthpiece of the feelings of the 
whole Polish Nation and say: “Thanks, Amer- 
ica, for Kosciusko’s experience; thanks for 
that great lesson which you gave us through 
your struggle for independence. Here he 
fought at the side of your great George Wash- 
ington against an imperialism. Here he 
helped you to build a fortress—a fortress of 
military science and virtue, a fortress of free- 
dom and independence. Here he built West 
Point. As he fought in Poland for the same 
ideals—against Russian and Prussian im- 
perialism and tyranny—believe me, he made 
the whole of Poland a fortress of military 
virtue and freedom.” 

Soldiers do not make wars: soldiers are 
Simply defenders of their countries. Both 
Washington and Kosciusko were soldiers; 
they were soldiers from the earliest years of 
their life. They did not make wars; they 
only resorted to arms in order to liberate 
their countries. So I think there is no shame 
to be a soldier. It is not militarism to be a 
soldier. Nowadays everybody should be a sol- 
dier—man and woman, youth and elderly 
people; even children, are often forced to be 
soldiers. One always must be prepared to 
defend his country, to defend his ideals. I 
do not like wars. I have lost everything in 
this last crucial war: I have lost my country 
and home; I have lost my dearest son on 
board a ship of the Polish Navy. I hate wars. 
I only admire heroes. 

But as a soldier, methinks, I have not only 
the right but also the duty to tell the truth 
about the danger of war; I have the duty to 
warn my fellow countrymen against sluggish- 
ness. I see the ideals of Washington and 
Kosciusko are again threatened. I fear it 
means war. It means we must defend those 
ideals. Therefore, let me say, “Soldiers of the 
United States and Poland, pioneers of those 
high ideals of freedom, integrity, and inde- 

pendence, prepare yourselves; be ready for 
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that moment when your country may call 
you again under her banners.” 

There is no big difference between war 
and peace today. Let us analyze those two 
words: “war” is using arms; “peace,” unfortu- 
nately, nothing more than preparing arms. 
There were always wars since the beginning 
of this world. It is not our fault; it does not 
depend on us, on the masses of that great 
community called the people, that there is 
always war between one interval called peace 
and another. There always are somewhere 
some firebrands; we never see them. Al- 
low me to put a question: where is freedom, 
integrity, and independence now? There is 
none in my country, there is none in many, 
many other countries after this most cruel 
and destructive Second World War. Will 
there be peace if the victors forget those 
fundamental conditions declared by your 
great President Woodrow Wilson: peace with- 
out victors and right of nations to have 
liberty and self-government? May I put 
here one request: Do not be satisfied with a 
doubtful appeasement, with a doubtful se- 
curity; look for real strength and real broth- 
erhood, brotherhood of your own and not 
for a false ideology imposed upon you by 
enemy agents. Don’t be isolationists; it 
means not only selfishness, but also short- 
sightedness; don’t forget your best friends, 
the nation of Kosciusko and Pulaski, the 
nation who has always fought and in the 
most sacrificing way for our freedom and 
for yours. Tell the truth about Poland and 
claim justice for Poland. 

And now to you, young men: Remember, 
there is here in the United States a wonder- 
ful school of military virtue in which you 
will never lose your sense of freedom. Just 
the contrary, you will strengthen it. It is 
West Point, Kosciusko’s work. Strive to get 
into that fortress of military virtue and 
freedom. If you wish to follow in Washing- 
ton’s and Kosciusko’s footsteps, enlist for 
military training. Don’t be ashamed. It 
does not mean militarism: It means love 
of those high ideals of Washington and 
Kosciusko—freedom, integrity, and inde- 
pendence; it means everlasting peace. 


The Betrayal of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I include therein a recent excerpt from 
the Christian Science Monitor entitled 
“Many Poles Reject Return to Home- 
land.” How can we remain silent and 
inactive in the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence of brutality, tyranny, and brazen 
oppression that afflict our noble Polish 
allies? How can we tolerate for one 
moment the bold violations of the Atlan- 
tic Charter now taking place in Poland? 
How can we in justice or decency con- 
tinue to give credit or faith to private 
Executive agreements secretly arrived at, 
without the knowledge of the United 
States Senate and against the will of the 
American people, which consigned the 
brave Poles to an abased and degraded 
political serfdom which is crushing them 
with more tyrannical and systematic 
fury than Hitler, if that be possible? 

There are clear signs that the Ameri- 
can people are eager to reject the be- 


trayal of Poland and to demand that the 
principles of freedom be effectuated. 
Our Nation wants and will pursue peace, 
but will never consent that the great in- 
fluence of our country in world affairs 
shall be shaped into a pretext for holding 
our Polish friends in bondage. Let us 
say to the apostles of compromise and 
appeasement on this great moral ques- 
tion that we deplore and renounce the 
agreements which sold out the Polish 
Nation and demand that our Govern- 
ment take steps at once to arrange for 
truly free elections under fair and im- 
partial supervision which will insure 
complete and unfettered expression of 
opinion so that the Polish people them- 
selves may be free to throw off their 
present yoke. 

Secret diplomacy has hatched a brood 
of troubles and. injustices all over the 
world, of which Poland is the outstand- 
ing example. Let the American Nation, 
born itself in the blood bath of sacrifice 
and dedicated to freedom, take immedi- 
ate leadership in demanding freedom 
for all peoples. Our boys fought and 
died for a free world and we should now 
do our part to secure it. We should let 
nothing deter us. We are the mightiest 
and most powerful Nation on earth. We 
are possessed of the most destructive 
weapons ever contrived by the mind of 
man. We are able to stand on our own 
feet, to protect our own country, and 
to make it clear to other nations, who- 
ever they are, which are carrying on 
world policies of aggression, confiscation, 
and forcible, ideological penetration, 
that we do not intend to stand for in- 
justice, that we demand the liberation 
of peoples who have been overrun and 
subjugated. 

By these sentiments I am not urging 
war with any nation. We have had 
enough of war and we want to settle our 
disputes on an amicable basis. But at 
the same time we insist on making it 
manifest to all nations that we are not 
going to stand by silently while small, 
defenseless, weak nations are being 
raped, pillaged, and sold into slavery in 
violation of the Atlantic Charter and all 
principles of morality. Let our State 
Department swing into action. Let our 
officials of state lay the Polish question 
and all similar questions before the UNO 
Council forthwith. Let us demand the 
call at an early date of the patiently 
awaited conference for drafting the final 
peace at which all these matters, so 
pregnant with danger to lasting world 
peace, may be discussed and settled. 
Further delay may well be fatal to the 
cause of liberty, democracy, and peace. 

The article follows: 

MANY POLES REJECT RETURN TO HOMELAND 

Of the roughly 1,000,000 Poles now outside 
the boundaries of Poland and the Soviet 
Union, less than one-third have shown any 
willingness to return. The majority— 
whether civilians or soldiers, peasants or 
professional men—are writing relatives. and 
friends in this country urgently requesting 


their help for getting admitted to the United 
States. 

According to the most recent tabulation, 
the 1,000,000 Polish exiles are composed of 
700,000 refugees—displaced persons and for- 
mer prisoners of war—and 270,000 members 
of the Polish armed forces under British 
command, The latter are located chiefly in 
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Great Britain, western Europe, Italy, and the 
Middle East. The civiliams are even more 
widely dispersed, as far as India and south 
and east Africa. 

These Poles are from all parts of prewar 
Poland, scores of thousands of them from 
the areas incorporated into the Soviet Union. 
Gen. Wladyslaw Anders’ army of 120,000 con- 
sists almost entirely of peesants from those 
eastern provinces. The majority of the Poles 
among the refugees and in the army come 
from the peasant class. 

According to a poll taken some time ago, 
only about one-third of the Polish civilian 
refugees in western Europe considered to 
return home. Forty thousand in the armed 
forces agreed to go, although not all have 
as yet been repatriated. 

No sooner, however, had those accepting 
repatriation begun to reach Poland than the 
return from Poland to the west began. For 
example, of the 1,200 Polish officers who went 
to. Poland from Murnau 47 were back in a 
short time, bringing word that others were 
on the way and that some 250 had been ar- 
rested at the frontier upon entering Poland. 
That is only a sample of the steady trickle 
of repatriates who are reexiling themselves, 
plus thousands of Poles who endured 6 years 
of German occupation but see no hope of 
existence under the present puppet regime. 
From all these people and from the Warsaw 
government’s own press, the Poles outside 
learn the truth about the “new Poland.” 

So they refuse to return to their mother- 
land and instead are begging admittance to 
a country they have never seen, asserting 
that Poland has neither the freedom nor 
independence they fought first to preserve 
and later to regain, but is governed by Soviet 
puppets, under whom no Pole who dis- 
agrees with Soviet policy is sure even of his 
life or freedom. 

For the prospective repatriant that inse- 
curity is an extremely important fact. He 
does not know how he will be classified when 
he enters Poland. 


FACE ARREST 


If his record, according to information in 
the hands of the Soviet-dominated commis- 
sion is Fascist, he knows from what has hap- 
pened to others preceding him that he will 
disappear—as did those 250 officers and an 
unknown number of others. Even if his pre- 
war and war-record pass and he is again 
integrated into Polish Army or civilian life, he 
cannot feel secure. He may be arrested at 
any hour, no explanations given, no matter 
how careful he is to abstain from politics or 
criticism. There is no freedom from fear of 
arrest in Poland. 

The arrested go to prison, forced labor, or 
execution. Names of 28 concentration camps 
were given in a recent published list, with 10 
other special camps. In the cities and towns 
there are improvised jails where prisoners 
are held for investigation, which may come 
relatively soon or long after arrest. The 
number of political prisoners who have gone 
through these places is not known, but in 
Lublin prison alone it is said to have passed 
the 100,000 mark. Reports of the number at 
present under arrest vary from 175,000 to 
100,000, and the chief of the Security Corps 
has declared he will not rest until all ele- 
ments hostile to the regime have been exter- 
minated, 

NUMEROUS OBSTACLES 


Polish repatriants willing to risk the 
known insecurity are met at the frontier 
where a brief examination takes place and 
then sent on further for verification, pro- 
vided, of course, that they are not labelled 
Fascist at the first meeting. If physically fit, 
and still regarded acceptable, all men be- 
tween the ages of 21 to 25 inclusive must go 
into Marshal Michal Rola-Zymierki’s army; 
also all noncommissioned officers of the re- 
serve up to and including those of 40 years of 
age, of the regular army the age limit being 
45; all officers of the reserve up to and includ- 
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ing men 45 years old, 50 in the regular army; 
and all specialists, women doctors, and 
nurses up to 40 years. 

Premier Eduard Osubka-Morawski has 
stated that Marshal Rola-Zymierski’s army 
now numbers 500,000. There are no signs of 
the promised demobilization or of a cut in 
the army budget. Men who have seen long 
service abroad and should be demobilized on 
entering Poland are compelled to go into the 
army for political education. Hence Poles 
who know they could not avoid army service 
if they should return to Poland fight that 
return. 

The Warsaw government appeals to the 
refugees and exiles to retu.n and help rebuild 
their devastated and ruined country, cites 
the terrible need of experts and skilled 
labor. Yet some months ago, of seven Polish 
engineers and technical workers in France 
who answered that appeal, five were back in 
a short time. Why? No work. 

Poland, stripped first by Germany and then 
by the Soviets, has neither tools nor mate- 
rials for rebuilding. To make matters worse, 
administration everywhere except in the 
largest cities is in incompetent hands. No- 
body who goes back can be sure of employ- 


ment, even at common labor; and if he gets ~ 


employment wages are so low and prices so 
outrageous that he cannot support a family. 

Government employees and workers in es- 
sential industries receive privileges equal in 
value to several times their salaries or wage, 
thus enabling them to buy in the free mar- 
ket, which is only a legalized black market. 
A Pole who returns to Poland and does not 
become a member of one of these groups has 
no place to live and very little chance of 
obtaining enough food to live on. 


RURAL PROGRAM 


The rural program ‘n Poland is, say the re- 
exiled Poles, headed toward collectivization. 
Contingents of produce demanded by the 
Government at very low prices are exorbi- 
tant. Feeding the Red Army in Poland, to- 
day estimated at 1,000,000, is an indescribable 
burden. The lot of the Polish peasant, in- 
stead of being eased by the new regime, has 
become infinitely harder, the peasants them- 
selves assert. 

Peasant soldiers do not desire to go back 
to such conditions. As for those from the 
eastern provinces, now incorporated into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, they no 
longer have any homes, for they will not 
choose to become Soviet citizens. 

Of the thousands of letters written by 
people in Poland to members of their fam- 
ilies outside, rare indeed is one suggesting 
or advising return. Letters coming out by 
private channels are typified by that from a 
couple in Silesia, the best economically sit- 
uated of all the Polish areas. They wrote 
to a son, around whom their whole life 
centered that under no condition was he to 
return to Poland under the present regime, 
but that he should try to get to America. 





Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and accompanying state- 
ment signed by several hundred students 
at Garrett Biblical Institute, of Evanston, 
Ill. It expresses their views as to how 
our Government should handle one of its 


most critical problems, the control of 
atomic energy: 


GarrRetr BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, Ill., March 8, 1946. 
The Honorable WALTER H. Jupp, 
House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrz. Jupp: Herewith is enclosed a 
petition, the purpose of which is self-ex- 
planatory. We honor you as a Christian and 
as a Member of our Congress and for this 
reason address our communication to you. 
Althoug Senate bill 1717 is not before the 
House of Representatives at this time, the 
May-Johnson bill which is of a contrary na- 
ture seems to be still alive. Trusting in your 
wisdom, we desire that you present our peti- 
tion either to the proper committee when the 
Senate bill reaches the House, or present it 
on the floor of the House when the bill is 
debated there, or to the Military Affairs 
Committee which is concerned with the May- 
Johnson bill. We are concerned that our 
statement be presented in the place and at 
the time where it will be of most value. 
We further request that, if the document is 
not presented on the floor of the House in de- 
bate, you have it read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Garrett Biblical Institute is the largest 
Protestant seminary in the world for- the 
training of men and women for the Christian 
ministry. It has a yearly enrollment of 555 
different persons of which more than 300 are 
in residence every quarter. Of the more than 
300 students currently in residence, over 200 
of them are active ministers serving churches 
in communities within a 500-mile radius of 
Chicago. These students are residents from 
40 different States. 

Prior to its being signed, the enclosed doc- 
ument was presented to a full assembly of 
students and faculty and was passed without 
a dissenting vote. 

Originals of this document are also being 
placed in the hands of President Truman and 
Senator BRIEN McMaHoNn. Copies are being 
sent to all of the Senators, certain Repre- 
sentatives, the press services, and other per- 
sons concerned with this legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
BERNARD A. KASSILKE, 
Student Body President. 


We, the undersigned members of the stu- 
dent body and faculty of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill., do hereby declare the 
following to be our united conviction: 

The fact of atomic energy is now with us. 
The scientists of the United States who by 
virtue of having released this power and thus 
being in the best position to know its poten- 
tialities are agreed that there are no signifi- 
cant atomic secrets. It is obvious that there 
is, and can be, no defense or national secu- 
rity where atomic bombs are used as either 
defensive or offensive weapons. 

We feel the urgency of this matter because 
survival or annihilation are no longer aca- 
demic propositions. Atomic warfare means 
annihilation. In light of the above facts, 
therefore, we respectfully urge the following 
points of policy: 

1. The United States, being morally respon- 
sible for having introduced atomic warfare 
into the world, must now accept the respon- 
sibility of leading the world in taking the 
first steps toward effective and realistic con- 
trol of this cosmic force. 

2. The United States must immediately 
turn over all atomic information to a United 
Nations Organization committee under the 
sole authority of the Assembly in order to 
eliminate international fear and distrust 
which are already breeding the third world 
war. 

3. All nations must place complete infor- 
mation on atomic energy in the hands of said 
UNO committee and relinquish all national 
sovereignty over such information. Any- 
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thing short of this will fail to eliminate the 
fatal fear and distrust. 

4. Atomic power has outmoded the age-old 
method of power politics which has been pub- 
licly proposed by many national and military 
leaders of the day. The United States must 
at once publicly and officially disassociate 
itself from implication of approval of such a 
policy and actively take issue with what has 
been enunciated. 

5. The universality of the Christian Gospel, 
involving as it does a sense of the sacredness 
of personality as such, requires a dedication 
of atomic energy to constructive social uses. 

Realizing the possibility that the present 
military control of atomic energy may become 
permanent, we strongly urge the passage of 
Senate bill 1717, known as the McMahon bill, 
for civilian control, immediately and without 
amendment. 

We are unequivocally opposed to any form 
of military control, being convinced that such 
can lead only to world disaster. 

We are concerned that action be taken in 
keeping with these basic convictions at once. 
We request, therefore, that this statement be 
read on the floor of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress and that it be inserted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD 

Esther E. Bjormbey, Chicago, Il.; E. Dale 
Dunlap, Rose Hill, Kans.; Orlando 
Goering, Moundridge, Kans.; Frank 
Boutwell, Dallas, Tex.; Louise Huebner, 
Evanston, Ill.; Robert H. Adams, Jr., 
Interlaken, N, J.; Mary Forrer, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Eleanor J. Tonkin, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Darlington, Evanston, II1.; 
Robt. E. Childs, Leipsic, Ohio; Leonard 
E. Tinker, Chicago, Ill.; Richard B. 
Bowersox, Sheridan, Il.; Merle E. Hall, 
Dixon, Ill.; Joe Temple, Lee, Il.; Don- 
ald E. Smith, Freeport, Mich.; Harold 
Nienas, Evanston, Ill.; J. Roland Cran- 
dall, Cudahy, Wis.; Dean Walters, 
Whitewater, Wis.; C. Dwight Hayes, 
Warren, Ohio; Harold R. Megill, Elm- 
hurst College, Elmhurst, I11.; Laura 
Cooke, Evanston, Ill.; Miriam Moore, 
Tribune, Kans.; J. Frank Bortteson, 
Fall River, Wis., Jerhie Scott, Jr., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Grace Arnold, Winfield, 
Kans.; Robert D. McIntyre, Chicago, 
fll; C. Gordon Cleus, Colfax, Ind.; 
Mary F. Lloyd, La Grange, Ga.; Dorothy 
E. Wells, Garrett Bldg., Evanston, IIl.; 
Kenneth T. Holdzkow, Muncie, Ind; 
Albert A. Butterfield, Galien, Mich; 

homas Fisher, Evanston, Il.; Keith 
Keidel, Conneaut, Ohio; Juanita Byrd, 
Alamosa, Colo.; Margaret Cubine, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Rockwell C. 
Smith, Evanston, Ill.; Barbara A. White, 
Norfolk, Va.; Dale Dunbar, Evanston, 


Tll.; George E. Corson, Davenport, 
Iowa; Ann Fitzpatrick, Vienna, Ga.: 
M. L. Infinger, Charleston, S. C: 
Askew Crumbley, Atlanta. Ga.; Richard 
T. Markham, Davis, II!.; Jes: R. 
De Witt, Winnebago, Ill.; David C. 


Shipley, Evanston, Ill.; Harold Crume, 
Chicago, Ill.; Elizabeth Earl, Pasaden 


Calif.; Elizabeth Wren, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Fred R. Jensen, Ames, Iowa; 
Frances A. Haley, Wooster, Ohio; 
George Harper, Birmingham Ala.; 
Frances W. Dunlap, Rose Hill, Kans.:; 


Marilynn Baker, Linton, Ind.: Newell 
Knudson, Susanville, Calif.; Robert L. 
Warren, Chicago, Ill.; Gus Freebur 

Moses C. Crouse, Aurora. Il.; Donald E. 
Struchen, Erie, Pa.; Fietcher E. Sharp, 
Ingleside, I11.; James Clark Hares, New 
Castle, Pa.; Bernard A. Kassilke, Waldo, 
Wis.; Eleanor Nazarenus, Seatile, 
Wash.; Paul T. Mundell, H. J. Harwood, 
Evanston, Ill.; E. Katharine Reeve S, 
Farmington, Mo.; Brooks Barker, Wel- 
lington, Ill.; Eldon L. Farmer, Plain- 
field, Ind.; Charles B. Cheffey, Spr - 
field, Mo.; Marguerite Pramann, St. 
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Cloud, Minn.; Gladys Lummis, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Ann Wills, Chicago; Robert J. 
Searls, Stephenson, Mich.; Donald J. 
Walker, Evanston, Ill.; James Compton, 
Wilmette, Ill.; William D. Rickard, 
Butler, Wis.; M. R. Burgette, Lakeville, 
Ind.; Stanley E. Andrews, Aurora, II1.; 
A. McK. Cameron, Vass, N. C.; Madele 
Terry, Seguin, Tex.; Tyler L. Bishop, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Richard Suzubi, 
Evanston, Ill.; Quentin L. Hand, La 
Porte, Ind.; John Huebner, Evanston, 
Ill.; John K. Moore, New Hartford, 
Iowa; J. Otis Erwin, Chicago, Ill.; Wil- 
liam Brown, Virginia Lehan, Evanston, 
Iil.; Eugene Darling, Clifton, Iil.; Alexa 
McCain, Shreveport, La.; Forest E. 
Straus, Manhattan, Kans.; James 
Bailey, Pleasant Prairie, Wis.; Libby 
Anderson, Nashville, Tenn.; Clifford L. 
Carmichael, Bruceville, Ind.; Marian 
B. Johnson, Evanston, Ill.; Hiram B. 
Holdridge, Alger, Ohio; Margaret 
Dukes, Orangeburg, S. C.; Elaine 
Glarum, McClusky, N. Dak.; Jim Mil- 
ler, Owego, N. Y.; Charles C. Kloster- 
man, Louisville, Ky.; B. Sanford Clark, 
Minister, Community Methodist 
Church, North Muskegon, Mich.; James 
Whitehurst, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Lorene 
Schacht, Lincoln, Nebr.; Charles G. 
Werner, Winslow, Ariz.; Harold McEl- 
vany,. Ottawa, Ill.; R. L. Townsend, 
Steward, Ill.; Dwight Dixon, Sioux 
Falis, S. Dak.; Lovell R. Wright, San 
Diego, Calif.; Esther R. Petty, Quincy, 
Ill.; Robert Pitsch, Evanston, I11.; 
Chester E. Custer, Bowerston, Ohio; 
Audrey E. Taber, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
J. Frederick Lawson, Osborn, Mo.; 
Wayne Julard, Evanston, IIll.; Robert G. 
Fan, Springfield, Ill.; Clyde King, 
Evanston, Ill.; Donaid H. Koontz, Bour- 
bon, Ind.; Ruth M. Martin, Maude M. 
Martin, Joliet, Ill.; Kenneth M. Plum- 
mer, Sussex, Wis.; Harold J. Coates, 
Bertrand, Nebr.; John Baker, Abilene, 
Kans.; Warren J. Bumgarner, Evanston, 
Ill.; J. D. Klein, Braeburn, Pa.; Harry 
L. Starbuck, Traverse City, Mich.; 
Margaret L. Barnhart, Pleasant Unity, 
Pa.; Keith Irwin, Champaign, IIl.; 
Richard H. Bauer, Ashley, Ind.; B. 
Julian Boyd, Chicago, Ill.; Margaret J. 
Young, Meridian, Miss.; R. T. Prater, 
Maple Park, Ill.; Albert E. Hartosy, 
David W. Ash, Shirleyjean Callis, 
Evanston, Ill.; John E. Moore, Shelby- 
ville, Ind.; Marjorie Sanada, Chicago, 
Ill.; Howard F. Ball, Crawfordsville, 
Iowa; Alva I. Cox, Jr., Akron, Ohio; 
Helen Graham, Radford, Va.; Rich- 
ard L. Stolp, Evanston, Ill., Jesse 
Roberts, Birmingham, Ala.; Doug- 
las E. Jackson, Madisonville, Ky.; 
Harris Franklin Rall, Ronald J. 
Winsor, Evanston, Iil.; H. K. Gaither, 
Mahomet, Ill.; Walter L. Sieck, Creston, 
Iil.; Floyd Conaway, Kingston, IIL; 
Fearnis W. Reamer, Ann Reamer, 
Evanston, Ill.; D. Elton Trueblocd, 
Earlham College, Ind.; William Pyles, 
Jr., Flint, Mich.; Donald Fleenor, 
Evariston, Ill.; Donna Roberts, Cherry 
Valley, Ill.; Eugene Vandoski, Pearl 
City, Ill.; Wm. Neff, Jr., Tulsa, Okla.; 
Milton C. Gooprider, Dewey, Okla.; 
Catherine J. White, Evanston, IIl.; Ar- 
thur E. Pierson, Warren, IIl.; Claire A. 
Nesmith, Chicago, Ill.; L.-C. Kelley, 
Palmyra, Wis.; Charles Easley, Jr., 
Lyons, Wis.; Cynthia Nixon, Ruston, 
La.; Thoburn W. Anderson, Bryant, 
Ind.; George B. Riley, Muncie, Ind.; 
Stan Fixter, Chicago, Ill; James D. 
Bell, Angola, Ind.; Murray W. Leiffer, 
Dorothy C. Leiffer, Evanston, Ill.; Hal 
B. Dallke, Danville, Ill.; Evan R. Owens, 
Patterson, Ohio; Horace T. Smith, 
Evanston, Ill.; Robert W. Smyres, Che- 
mung, Ill.; Maceo Pembroke, Chicago, 
Ill.; Chas. H. Johnson, Evanston, II1.; 


Leonard H. Lowe, Chicago, Ill.; Warren 
S. Paige, Evanston, Ill.; Lewis Manson 
Douglass, Mayville, Wis.; Grace Marie 
Kossilho, Waldo, Wis.; David Russell 
Lytle, Mary Beth Smyres, C. Rode- 
hiffer, J. M. Batten, Evanston, Ill.; Carl 
E. Keightley, Ohio, Ill.; William 
Overend, Chicago, Ill.; Palmer E. Mat- 
thews, Roscoe, Ill.; Gehl Devore, West- 
mont, Ill.; Mary Miller Holden, Gusta 
Rabinett, Evanston; Donald Severd- 
feger, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. H. J. Harwood, 
Warren Nyberg, Douglas W. Cook, John 
McCallum, Leland Scott, Edmund D. 
Taper, Lynn C. Rainsberger, Robert R. 
Rings, Robert Smocks, David Bryse, 
Edward P. Blain, Maurice J. Novak, all 
of Evanston, Ill.; Floyd White, New 
Concord, Ohio; Frank H. Nestler, 
Charles T. Gerkin, Evanston, IIl.; G: 
Ben Hershberger, Wabash, Ind.; Len- 
nard Eide, R. L. Semaur, M. Rickard, 
Evanston, Ill.; Albert Schmitt, Joseph 
B. Roe, Montgomery, Ill.; Jane Luther, 
Peninsula, Ohio. 


Famine Emergency Committee 
gency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN DOUGLAS MANKIN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mrs. MANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Atlanta Journal on the date of 
March 5, 1946, relative to the obligation 
and privilege that we, the best fed na- 
tion in the world, have to help the des- 
titute and starving children of our 
former allies in World War II: 

TO SHARE OUR ABUNDANCE 


If any of us knew that a family in our 
neighborhood was starving, we would hasten 
to its help, regardless of such self-denial as 
might be necessary to share our daily bread. 
Certainly, we could not endure the thought 
of living in plenty while children a few doors 
away suffered and died for want of food. 

Millions of families in the war-wrecked 
lands of Europe and Asia are starving, mi'- 
lions of children are pinched and sick with 
hunger—our neighbors in a world that is 
one in its human heartbeat and one in its 
largest gocd or ill. What can we Americans, 
as a nation and as individuals, do to answer 
these crying needs? The Famine Emergency 
Committee, sponsored by the White House, 
is working out a program under which all 
of us can cooperate voluntarily in an effort 
to stop food wastes and to consume a bit less 
of wheats and fats, the essentials in which 
there is the gravest dearth in the hunger- 
stricken countries. This program will enlist 
the aid of hotels, restaurants and food in- 
dustries, but it must have above all else the 
earnest support of our home kitchens and 
family circles if it is to succeed. 

Americans have a peculiar obligation and 
a peculiar privilege, because they are the 
world’s best-fed and most fortunate people. 
They consume daily the equivalent of some 
3,400 calories of food, whereas more than half 
the inhabitants of Europe are reduced to less 
than 1,500, against a minimum health re- 
quirement of 2,000 calories. In large parts 
of Asia the destitution is still more appalling. 
America has been blest with bountiful har- 
vests and untouched by the ravages of war. 
In many other lands crop failures have been 
calamitous, and years of military destruction 
have deepened the misery. From our plenty 
we can spare enough to do our full part in 
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relieving the distress, and still be well 


nourished. 

The Emergency Famine Committee is not 
a substitute for government measures nor 
for the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration, the fundamental 
agency through which all oth-rs cooperate 
in this tremendous task. But th» commit- 
tee has a special function and a special value 
in that it affords the rank and file of us an 
opportunity to help, each in his own way, 
solve a life-and-death problem for millions 
of human beings. Such sacrifices as this 
may call for will be richly compensated by 
the assurance that we have done something 
to save our world neighbors and their chil- 
dren from starvation. 

If we can tide them over the next 4 or 5 
months until another harvest is reaped, the 
grimmest phase of the emergency will be 
past. The least we can do in good con- 
science is to waste no food, to accept cheer- 
fully such wholesome substitutes as may he 
offered for the customary wheat loaf, and to 
share our abundance with those who are 
starving. 


OPA and the Dairymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I live in one of the finest dairying sec- 
tions in the United States. It may not 
be the largest, but it is one of the most 
typical American sections of any with 
which I am acquainted. The men who 
have built up this splendid dairy indus- 
try are well-read, highly intelligent 
Americans, who have always met their. 
responsibilities as patriotic Americans. 
These men realize perhaps as well as 
any other group, which has suffered 
from OPA regulations, that unless the 
strangle hold of OPA is removed so that 
these dairymen can get feed for their 
livestock they will be forced out of busi- 
ness aS numerous industries are being 
forced out day by day. With the pres- 
ent program. of attempting to feed the 
world with those foods so essential to 
the survival of those in the famine- 
stricken areas of the world, it is hard to 
realize what type of bureaucratic mind 
insists on destroying one of the most es- 
sential food industries in this country. 
I know that I can speak only as a Mem- 
ber of the minority side of the House. 
The New Deal majority in control of 
Congress is under the absolute control 
of the bureaucratic minds downtown 
and naturally, when the final test comes, 
vote in favor of the restrictions and join 
in the propaganda of the OPA, which 
falsely claims to be holding the line. The 
OPA has done more to bring about in- 
flation in this country than any other 
organization or element connected with 
the Government. I do not hesitate to 
say that as an American citizen, sworn 
to preserve and defend this country 
against its enemies, foreign and domes- 
tic, I would deem it my patriotic duty 
to vote to wipe the slate clean of OPA 
and let the economic laws operate. 
There can be nothing but inflation so 
long as there are regulations that pre- 
vent production. Production and more 








production is the open sesame to the 
future prosperity of this country. 

There can be nothing but the decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
and the ever-increasing cost of farm 
products and consumers’ goods, under the 
present program of the OPA. 

I hope that an indignant and aroused 
American public will be as effective in 
their protests against the OPA as the 
organized propaganda, paid for by the 
taxpayers’ money, is in supporting the 
OPA. It is just a case of a great bu- 
reaucracy fighting to retain its jobs, and 
through propaganda attempting to ac- 
quire a vested interest in the political 
jobs which they now hold. It is a Frank- 
enstein which, unless destroyed, root and 
branch, will bring the American people 
to their knees and they will find that not 
all the famine and starvation is to be 
found in foreign countries. With the 
removal of the OPA the farmers and in- 
dustrialists and all producers of essen- 
tial goods can meet the humanitarian 
demands without paralyzing and pauper- 
izing the United States. 

Just how long the OPA, with its great 
propaganda machine, financed by the 
taxpayers’ money, can maintain itself in 
power by controlling New Deal votes is 
one of the vital questions that now con- 
fronts the sovereign people of the United 
States. The people must speak out 
through letters and telegrams to their 
Representatives and make them see by 
means of concrete examples what the 
OPA is doing to them. The false propa- 
ganda that the OPA is sending out 
through the schools and through various 
organizations is a reflection upon the 
intelligence of the housewives, their 
children, and others who have to pay 
the bills for the things that the house- 
hold needs at this time. 

I have petitions from people who evi- 
dently are the victims of the OPA propa- 
ganda and who have been forced into a 
state of terror by such propaganda, but 
it ought to be apparent to any person who 
will stop and think for 1 minute; that 
when inflation is being caused by OPA 
restrictions that prevent the production 
of goods and also by an oversupply of 
money in the hands of the. purchasers, 
then the inflation of prices follows as a 
consequence of such regulations as surely 
as day follows night. I would be less than 
patriotic were I to not be straightforward 
in opposing this organization—OPA, 
when I know that it is defrauding and 
swindling the people into signing peti- 
tions against their own interests. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting some of the propaganda that is 
going out by the OPA, the publication 
and dissemination of which is costing the 
taxpayers millions of dollars with noth- 
ing but disastrous results to the house- 
wives and others who are being deceived 
by this dishonest statement as to the 
way of preventing inflation. 

The New Deal Congress, as a majority, 
could easily stop this imposition on the 
people and bring prices down and the 
purchasing power of money up. 

I am also, under unanimous consent, 
inserting certain letters received from 
my district, the names of the firms being 
omitted because under the totalitarian 
tyrannical set-up they would be imme- 
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diately the victims of severe punishment 
by the OPA and other Government agen- 
cies for daring to question the sanctity of 
the OPA. 


OPA CEILING PRICES FoR MEAT—USE THEM To 
SMASH THE BLACK MARKET 


Black marketeer! Who, me? Yes, you, 
Mrs. Consumer, are a black marketeer if you 
(1) pay more for meat than the prices on 
this list, (2) accept rationed meat without 
proper points. 

Remember—it takes two to make a black 
market. Most merchants want to play fair. 
If you put pressure on yours to furnish 
scarce meats at an over-ceiling price, you 
are the real black marketeer, not your mer- 
chant. He cannot sell at over-ceiling prices 
without your cooperation and approval. 

What can you do? (1) Use this list. Check 
meat prices every time you shop. (2) If you 
are overcharged, notify your Price Control 
Board immediately. If you wish, your name 
will not be used in investigation. (3) Never 
buy ratidned meat without giving up the 
proper number of ration points. 

Why shouldn't the Government do the 
whole job? The OPA is taking care of major 
enforcement cases, but the OPA staff is too 
small to do the whole job alone. American 
housewives working with their Price Control 
Boards and honest retailers must take a big 
share of the responsibility. Rationing and 
price control are democratic programs de- 
signed to protect the people and are ad- 
ministered and enforced largely by the people 
working as volunteers on the boards. 

How to report an overcharge to the Price 
Control Board. Find the address or telephone 
number of your Price Control Board in your 
telephone book under the heading “U. S. Gov- 
ernment.” Just tell the price clerk exactly 
what you bought, when, and where. 

These prices are the highest prices that 
can be charged for meat in any store any- 
where in this area. (For prices of kosher cuts 
see list posted in your “Kosher” store or 
obtain special kosher list from your local 
OPA Price Control Board. 

If any changes occur, you can get full in- 
formation on them by calling your local OPA 
Price Control Board. 

Price control is your job. Check your own 
prices—enlist as a volunteer to work on your 
Price Control Board. 


Groups 1 and 2, retail ceiling prices—fresh, 
cured, frozen—all prices cents per pound— 
effective Dec. 1, 1945, zone 8 north 








Grades 
Beel ene ae 
;}AAL A B | ¢ D 
ita 
Steaks: | 
PUNGINIIOUIID ob ccccecenscee } } 
Rit deibicmmseeeaens fo 51 | 44 | 37 3 
0 Ee Se ae | 
Rib: | | | 
ee 135 | 33 | 31 | 27 2 
eS ee | 38 | 36 | 33 9 2 
ee ea te oes 3 ene l Neo | - Be 
Ni 8 i en j f46 | 44 35 } 30 - 
Sirloin, boneless_....-..----.| 57 | 54 | 44 | 37 
Round: | | | | 
Bone in, full cut. _-.-| 45 | 42 | 37 | 31 | 27 
Boneless, top and bot- |} _ | 
ee ae 1-47 | 44 | 38 | 32 23 
Tip. { | | 
Precubed, boneless, top | Peg 4 
and bottom. . iat 30 ) 
Chuck blade or arm—Bone } 
To aka iemdaenaitadd hadi aan | 30 27 | 24 20 
We 40 | 40 | 39 | 39 35 
Roasts: } | | 
Rib standing: | | | 
10-inch cut....--.-------| 35 | 33 | 31 | 27 | 23 
TE cen nanneeneons | 388 | 36 | 83 | 29) 25 
Rib—10-inch cut, boncless | 
and rolled_. ach ate doped acids lata ae a > ae 
Short loin, boneless and | } 
rolled, tenderloin in.......|-.-.|....]-..- 45 | 45 
OT il | 
Rump \}47 | 44] 38 | 32| 28 
Boneless nese | | | | 
Bone in... J 29 | 27 i 0 16 
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Groups 1 and 2, retail ceiling prices—Con. 








Roasts—C ontinued | 
Chuck or shoulder, boneless_| 40 | 38 | 35 | 31 | 
Chuck blade or arm—bone | | 

dn 
English cut ___. 

Stews and other cuts: 
Short ribs__.__. cee tia | 
Plate: 22 

Bone in, fresh or cured | 
Boneless, fresh or cured_| 2 

Neck: | 
ees fs 33 
TN TO ct | 

Brisket: 7127'23)23 
Bone in, fresh or cured __|| | | 

and 
| 






Boneless, fresh 
cured, deckle on 35 | 
Boneless, cured, deckle | | 
off - ea 40 | 40 | 35 
Flank. ance.) Wt DisBsis 
Heel of round, boneless_...._| 33 | 31 | 27 
Shank 
Bone in, hind and fore ” | 20 | 20!) 16 
Boneless, hind and fore .| 27 | 27 | 27 | 27! 2 


Soup bone 
Suet = ) 
Ground bee f, hamburger._....._j....]...- Y |. P 
Dried beef, sliced: | | 
Bulk, unpackaged | 70 
4 Ib., cellophane. 


Steaks and chops: | 
Loin chops__...._- oo 47 | 44 | 39 | 33 
Rib chops A 41 | 40 | 37 | 34 
Shoulder chops, arm or | 
blade ae 31 29 } 
Round steak, cutlets___- 19 
Sirloin steak or chops 
Roasts: 
Rump and sirloin: 
TOON c dncictcicictccast 1 BIB 
Bone in a 
Leg, whole, ru mp 0 f¥,shank |>36 | 34 | 30 | 2¢ 
or rump half_......-- . | 
Loin. alent clap nl ail ..| 47 | 44 | 39 | 33 
Rib siaink ciicbdeeecmiameianeas at a, Ce 
Blade or arm. ; 2% | 2 
Round ae hie --| 49 | 46 | 41 | 36 
Shoulder 
Bone in, square cut___..| 36 29 | 2 
Boneless, square cut S| 37 | 34 
Leg or round, boneless___.. 
Sirloin strip, boneless a 
Tenderloin . 
Regular rib roll, boneles 
Shoulder clod, boncless 
Veal roll, boned, rolled, and 
tied 
Etews and other cuts 
Breast, bone in } 
Neck, bone in { 
Shank, bone in, 
fore... - ‘a ‘ 
Breast, boneless... -_- | 


hind d 


Neck, boneles 

Shank and heel meat, bone- 
less, hind and fore 

Flank meat __. i i 

Ground veal and paities.... 32 | 32 » | 32 

Neck bones-- 


Lamb and mutton Lamb Mutt 


Steaks and chy ps | | } 
Loin ; 63 | 60 | 54 | 48 { 


Rib... Ss a ‘ 
Leg or sirloin j | | 
Shoulder, bla de or | | 
Si catiitnies i 43 | 41 |} 38 | 35} 20) 1S 
Roast 
Leg. whole, half, 
or short cut_.....| 43 
Sirloin roast, bone 
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Groups 1 and 2, retail ceiling prices—Con. 


Grades 


Mutton 


M|R 


Roasts—Continued 
Yoke, rattle, 
angle: 
Bone in. - 
Boncless 
Chuck or shoul 
der, bone in: 
Square cut 
Cross cut 
Loin 
Boneless la 
houlder roll 
tews and other cuts 
Breast and flank. 
Shank, bone in 
Nec a 
Bone in 
Boneless 
Ground lamb and 
tties 


Ve 
Neck bones... 


VARIETY MEATS 


ork 


Leaf lard, raw 
Liver 
Unblemished 


Blemished 


Ove 


under 6 OZ... 
12 0z 


12 02 


not more than 7!2 Ib. 

FIGHT INFLATION WITH THIS OPA MEAT 
LIST—PROTECT YOUR DOLLARS—PAY NO 
THAN CEILING PRICES 
Danger ahead. Yes, there is serious Canger 

ahead if we don’t succeed in holding prices 

down. Inflation is still lurking at every turn, 


PRICE 
MORE 


soon. 

Meat and most other goods are still scarce. 
Yet demand is heavy and money is plentiful. 
This is potential dynamite. 

Without price control people would bid 
against each other for scarce gcods. Prices 
would skyrocket. And that means inflation. 

Do your part to help prevent such a catas- 
trophe. Refuse to pay more than ceiling 
prices. 

Price control is your business. Do a good 
job of it. Learn to buy meat correctly. Dif- 
ferent cuts and grades have different price 
ceilings. Your butcher should have the price 
per pound posted to show the price for each 
cut and grade of meat. These prices may be 
the official ceilings, or lower, but in no event 
higher. Check these prices before you buy. 
If they are too high, report them to your 
Price Control Board. 

Help OPA help your community. Enlist as 
a volunteer to work on your Price Control 
Beard. 

The fighting is over, but the fight against 
inflation must go on. Don’t get careless 
about the prices you pay. Don’t close your 
eyes to black-market practices. They are a 
dangerous threat to: (1) A rapid expansion 
of peacetime production, (2) Jobs for all, and 
(3) Stable markets for business and farms. 


Use this price list every time you buy 
meat—report overcharges to ycur Price Con- 
trol Board. 


Groups 1 and 2, retail ceiling prices—Effective 
Dec. 1, 1945, zone 7 


{All prices in cents per pound] 
PORK LOINS 


ib half or 


Whole 
R 





Pork loins—Roa 
chops 
Fresh or frozen 
Cured 
Smoked 


stor | 


Bacon, Smoked 


4l 
37 
36 
Sliced jowel butts 26 
Sliced regular plates 26 


Sliced bacon ends 23 


Whole 


acor : 
bacon or piece | 


Bellies or siat 


h, frozen, or cured: 


With rind 
Derind 
Smoke 


With rind 





Read y-to- 
Eat 





Sliced packaged 


Store sliced 


Whole or piece 





SAUSAGE 


| 


All beef 


FRANKFURTERS 


In sheep casing ; 
Hog or artificial casing or skin- 
less 


BOLOGNA 


PORK OR BREAKFAST 
Fresh saus 
Shee; 
Hog casing ia 
Artificial casing or sealed | 
cardboard waxed cup, not 
over 1 pound each 
fealed, cardboard cartons or | 
packages of moisture-re- 
sistant paper not over 1 
pound each_._.. 
Bulk 
Smoked sausage: 
Hog, artificial casing or skin- 
ess 


Beef rounds, beef casing 





OTHER SAUSAGE ITEMS 
Berliner: 
Natural ca earn 
Artificial casing. -- 
Braunsweiger 


sing 


Other hog casing 
Artificial casing 
Knackwurst, all beef: 
PO IE oo iccccicdnxcinconacaneockeaumbon 
DPC CONG viresiciititinicinecandcminadainniolien: 
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Groups 1 and 2, retail ceiling prices—E fective 
Dec. 1, 1945, zone 7—Continued 


Lebanon bologna: 


I iene ill 


Artificial casing. .........-... 
Liver cheese 
Liver loaf 
Liver pudding: 


ea a ne ee 


Other casing 
Liver sausage: 
Smoked, sewed hog casing 


Cea TN CONNIE a oie seiiinccecnsccdsscs 
NE IIE sire tide nahnbewedmeeen 


Fresh, hog casing....... 

Beef casing 

Artificial casing. 
Loaves— 

Type 1—All pork 
2—807% pork.... 


Minced luncheon— 
Natural casing. 
Artificial casing 
New England— 
Natural casing_.. 
Artificia! casing 
Polish sausage-—- 
Type 1—All meat, 80% pork 
2—All meat 


_ SSG 

Medium or hard__.- 
Special type chopped pork— 

Sheep casing 

Bulk 


CANNED MEATS—STORE SLICED 


Spiced luncheon meat—All pork 

Spiced ham 

Pressed ham—Boneless, chopped, all sizes.- 

Pressed pork—Boneless, chopped, all sizes 
HAMS, PICNICS, SHOULDERS, 


Smoked hams: 
Regular: 
Bone in 
Joneless_- 
Boneless and fatted 
Skinned: 
Bone in 
Boneless 
Skinless: Boneless and fatted_... 
Ready-to-eat or cooked hams: 
Regular: 
Zone in 
Boneless 
Joneless and fatted, ready- | 
to-eat only 
Skinned: 
Bone in 
Boneless -- ‘aia a ale 
Skinless: Boneless and fatted, 
ready-to-eat only 
Fresh hams—Fresh, frozen or cured: | 
Regular: 
Bone in_._..- 
Boneless. : 
Boneless and fatted 
Skinned: 
Bone in 
Boneless adhe 
Skinless: Boneless and fatted._.- 
€moked picnics: 
Bone in 
Boneless_- 4 
Boneless and fatted 
Ready-to-eat picnics: 
Bone in 
Boneless. __- 
Boneless and fatted 
Fresh picnics—Fresh, frozen, cured: 
Bone in 
Boneless_......... 
Boneless and fatted 








Baked and barbecued— Boneless and 
fatted: 
Ham: 
Regular. 
Skinless_- 


37 


| 43 


36 
40 


46 | 


31 


s | 34 
| 41 


34 
38 
45 


31 
35 


| 41 





47 
43 


40 
47 


44 


51 


44 
49 


59 


49 
54 
65 
34 
38 
45 
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Groups 1 and 2, retail ceiling prices—Effective 
Dec. 1, 1945, zone 7—Continued 














Whole | Store 
jor piece | sliced 
erect eteremaennessaamecntcsanasiiaaatinaieanant peponnedl pevemmnas 
Cooked or boiled— Boneless and fatted: | 
Ham: 
OD < cxtcecsttebubaude oon 51 72 
Skinless___- | 54 | 77 
Pienics—Skinless | 47 66 
Shoulders—Skinned_......--. pitas ian 
Smoked—Boneless and fatted: | | 
Haim: | | 
en oa eal 52 74 
Skinless_....... gave Tinned | 56 | sO) 
Pienies—Skinless_...............-- 47 | 67 
Dried specialties } 
Aged, dry-cured items: 
SS. 0th icc olsastnes Se 39 44 
Bacon sides: } } 
ie tin hd 35 | 39 
ee 33 | 38 
Ham a aeriniacamnails naa | 53 60 
DOS. © tt 8 obit demniamine 25 28 
ao niadaminadaRénenatdnca | 41) 46 
s1des: | 
Packer cured__.........__- 35 } 40 
Country cured ........._- 34 | 3 
Capicotli butts 
Natural casing. .............. 59 | 67 
Artificial casing............... 58 | 65 


Prosciutto hams: 
Whole or half____- : 
Center slices: Bone in____. 57 
Sliced: Boneless and fatted 





MISCELLAN 


Fresh or 





Whole | 






or piece) 
——_— ----—-_--_- —-- | FO I | 
BT Io oo cade ccceuce jedeadacs suit | 35 
PO Nein tc Siac tillvicladesniiDicten nn cleh dlaeey th acai 41 
i a ne ae 19 }- 
EE CL wit deel deasineedioguenasbidaeiae tice 27 |. 
ie ec eee 8 |. 
SS re eee ae Ee 7 I. 
Dry salt bellies...........- eee ee ‘lai ta Tet iad 22 |. 
Fat back......... iiicniy asinsidiaiatei diicteihaie chia shat uieg 18 |. 
ae, ee pdadidapesdeenstasoesanciuis 21 |. 
Rohs ccnssisihindcvtigininendtbann adiaeamineed hati 17 |. 
orn tiie eee hak ities a Sak wea 25 |. 
RY SO .c.tcnqunsenplestcssubasiaeechads 4 x 
III 5g siniscdanesctstuatubbdbstshodanoaienn 24 |. 
Spareribs— Barbecue, brisket removed_....... 29 |. 
Sparerib brisket bones 12 |. 
hance Cie eee ee SY 15 |. 
Tenderloins 5O |. 
Tenderloin tips 7 | 


ANTI-INFLATION SHOPPING LIST 


As a smart woman and a good citizen, use 
this folder to help protect your bank ac- 
count, your home, your friends and relatives’ 
jobs, and your community's business people 
from the devastating effects of run-away 
prices—and the depression which would fol- 
low inflation. 

Price control is for the people and by the 
people. Read this folder, fill out and send 
in the shopping list, and help yourself and 
the Nation toward security. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND RIGHTS OF AN AMERICAN 
CITIZEN 


1. Pay no more than legal ceiling prices. 

2. Report every overcharge to your local 
war price and rationing board. (See phone 
book for address under heading “U. S. Gov- 
ernment.”’) 

3. Remember price control covers nearly 
everything you pay for, including food, cloth- 
ing, hardware, furniture, medicines, tobacco, 
used cars, etc. 

4. Ask your local board to help you recover 
overcharges. 

5. Rented homes in rent-controlled areas 
must be registered with OPA. If you have 
been overcharged, seek the help of the OPA 
area rent office. If asked to move, ask the 
area rent office if you must move. 


Groups 1 and 2, retail ceiling prices—E ffective 
Dec. 1, 1945, zone 7—Continued 


Pork shoulder—Cooked: 




















Skinned: 
Oe eee 37 
a hceucistiennititacninaicciilainiteteattniptatincnaiciads 41 
Fresh, | 
frozen, " 
o- \Smoked 
cured | 
seal See eee nm 
Pork shoulders—W hole only: 
Skinned: 
se } 33 u 
| " eens | 36 37 
Boneless and fatted__.......-- 41 43 
hind da akthietepedhardinne then 30 | 31 
Rough: | } 
pS ee } 29 | 30 
Neck, bone out..........__-- | 30 31 
Plates and jowls: | 
RENNIN on ca ba oh oacaens 16 20 
ne ced ce EE 18 21 
Jowl butts____ | 16 | 20 
Square jow! butts. 18 | 24 


Long | pind and 


eut | short cut 
front | front 
Pig’s feet: 
Fresh or frozen - 12} 8 
Vinegar pickled and cooked... -- 19 | 15 





EOUS ITEMS 


frozen | Cured Smoked 


Store | Whole | Store | Whole} Store 











| Whole | Store 
sliced jor piece} sliced jor piece} sliced jor piece) sliced 
ee ee eee 
40} = 35 | 40 | 37 | 42 | 40 45 
46 | 41 | 46 47 53 | 51 57 
— Se Demdmnitead ee - F 
He we ie ishdsencll aE ee a 
baa yeti BF Rcticcntanecealamaes ss 
Jere } 2. itz. ne 
celia } 22 |... ee Rte es oe 
smaeaiind 18 | — “f Se Mitiidetscnatmetneiatbene 
Et Sadana! ee ee 
ocenee 2 ee 21 |-.- me 
sacnal hes ec: | ; 
wnat Obi SMa tates i 
sonnel i Geen ead SSR Rat Se aaa 
Saas ke | ae | a. . 43 ; 
agin } 12 | : Be ian as. a 
ose Meo ee 
mere iinail | |_eeEee )----+---]---- ie « 
nasnetil OP Rineastieicl aihatiesel anieteimenthaiaiet: St sect 
HOW TO USE THIS SHOPPING LIST 
Groceries 
. ; anime | a 
ae Size or |; ,..:4| Ceiling 
Item Brand weight poe price 





| Cents) Cents 





Tomato soup____| Singlow_____| No.1__} 0 07 | 0. 07 
Canned milk... | Suregood =~7| Smali_} 05 05 
eee | Brand name | 1 }b___| .36 34 
Pancake flour____| So’n so_____- 2oz..| .18 18 
Baked beans..___| Singlow-___- } 18 oz. _| -10 10 


{ | | 





1. Fill in the shopping lists below with 
items you purchase this week. 

2. It is important to list brands and weight 
or size, because prices are fixed on these 
points. 

3. Fill in the “ceiling price” if you can. If 
not, send in your list without it. 

4. All grocery stores are in either OPA 
Group 1, 2, 3, or 4, depending on the size 
of the business and the amount of trade. 

5. Tear off the right one-half of this sheet 
and mail or take it to your local war price 
and rationing board. You will find the ad- 
dress in the phone book under “U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment.” If you mail, a 3-cent stamp is 
necessary, and a gummed flap should be used 
to seal the folder. 
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6. Your local board will investigate the 
overcharges you report. 

7. Your name will not be used, if you so 
request. 

8. Local board members are your patriotic 
neighbors who work without pay. They are 
at the service of both the merchant and the 


consumer to help them with their price 
problems. 
9. Keep on checking prices. You can ask 


at your local board for more copies of these 
lists. 


Groceries 
nahin — mae 
Ss > oO } Cell 
Item Brand | al va | I paid 7 
} ; 
Meats 
aaa a a 
Pere ail 
Type | Cut and Weight I paid ; . 
grade : 


(Name of store) 


(Address of store 
OPA store group No 
Date of pure hase 
I have made this list of my grocery 
as part of my responsibility as 
inflation 


and meat pt 


a citizen to 


(Name and address) 
(Your name will be kept confidential, if you so request 
YOUR WAR PRICE AND RATIONING BOARD WILL ACT 
ON PRICE VIOLATIONS 


The price panel of your local war price 
and rationing board is made up of your 
patriotic friends and neighbors who serve 
without pay. 

What does it do? It helps merchants with 
their pricing problems. It keeps merchants 
up to date on changes in regulations. It 
discusses any reported overcharges with 
them. In case of an overcharge it calls the 
seller in for a conference and takes appro- 
priate action to prevent further violations 

The local board may require the seller to 
refund an overcharge or pay a larger settle- 
ment. It may also refer the case to the OPA 
district office for enforcement action. 

The local board aids the buyer by standing 
ready to investigate overcharges and on the 
basis of these reports take the necessary 
action to prevent further overcharges. Over- 
charges penalize the consumer’s pocketbook 
and contribute to inflation. 





GENTLEMEN: We note from yours of the 
26th ultimo that you would like us to ship 
you some more of the Wood's troy sponge 
cloth. 

We will try to give you two bales next week, 
but we are very short of this material and 
have very little coming from the mill, as 
our mill has withdrawn their goods from sale 
awaiting issuance of new gray goods ceiling 
prices by the OPA. 

Before shipping you any at the advanced 
price. we will write for your confirmation. 

We assure you we will do what we can to 
keep you supplied, but this OPA has cer- 
tainly gummed up the works. 





GENTLEMEN: As advised recently we were 
fortunate in obtaining a small quantity of 
raw material out of which to make 24,’’ 
No. 23 glazed cambric. 

Attached you will find bill of lading show- 
ing shipment on February 28, 1946, of carton 
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3538 which contains 13 pieces, 1,252 yards of 
this black No. 23 cambric. 

Because of the confused state of OPA ceil- 
ing regulations at this time we are unable 
to figure a selling price for this item. It 
may take 2 or 3 weeks for the situation to 
be clarified. We know how desperate your 
need is for cambric and decided to ship now 
rather than hold the goods until such time 
as the present regulations are clarified. 
Therefore, we will have to withhold invoic- 
ing for 2 or 3 weeks but in the meantime 
the goods are on the way to you and we 
are sure they will be more than welcome, 


American Troops in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include portions of a letter to his father 
from a young American medical officer 
serving with our armed forces in North 
China. His description of the people of 
China and their needs is graphic, but in 
the latter half of his letter he discusses 
the tragic results to our Nation of the 
failure, by and large, of our leaders to 
make clear to our men in the services 
just what this war was about. It will 
take clear heads and strong wills to pre- 
vent our losing the victory after they 
won it for us at such great cost: 


PEIPING, CHINA, January 13, 1946. 

Peiping is really a city I wish you could 
see—the squalor, filth, and yet the grandeur 
of the great buildings and walls of the past 
dynasties is all there. It’s Asia itself. And 
people—always more people. 

It’s something you can never forget—the 
never ending masses. The amount of human 
energy put out is tremendous and something 
never dreamed of in America—the pure brute 
energy. Everything is done by hand—trans- 
portation is all by hand—produce, etc., is 
pushed or hauled by people struggling just 
like animals and harnessed to carts like them. 

People travel by other people carrying 
them or pulling them in rickshaws. Rail- 
roads are so few you speak of them as “the 
railroad.” Shoes, furniture, clothes, etc., are 
practically all hand made, and much of it 
very skillfully, too. * * * 

Labor is cheap and life is cheap—patheti- 
cally so. In a way it simplifies things 
though. A Chinese soldier was hit by a truck 
and killed the other day. His buddies came 
along, dug a shallow hole near where he was 
iying, rolled him in and buried him—just 
like that. No paper work, no nuthin’! 
Sometimes it’s so pathetic, though. An old 
man working here was hit in the arm a 
couple of weeks ago by acar. He went home 
and evidently called in a Chinese doctor who 
treated -him by putting something on his 
arm that burned it terribly. He came to us 
9 days later with his whole arm infected, 
gangrenous and stinking—just dripping pus. 
We had to cut off great gobs of skin and 
muscle to try to save the arm at all, and we 
aren’t able to turn him in here, and of course 
there is no one in the city that knows how 
or with what proper medicines to treat j1im. 
All we can do is to have him come back every 
couple of days. Even if there were compe- 
tent doctors in town he wouldn’t be able to 
afford treatment. These are the cases that 


just go on and die if unaided—and it could 


be so unnecessary. We just don’t realize at 
home how much more we have than any 
other country in the world has to offer. 

Which brings me to these “I wanna go 
home” demonstrations. It’s absolutely nau- 
seating. Why it’s even allowed is beyond 
me. It’s the worst thing that could happen 
to us. Thank God my family isn’t clamor- 
ing for my return. Of course I want to get 
home—probably as much as anyone. I am 
a reserve and I have been deprived of 4 years 
that I could have spent getting my specialty 
training, but I certainly don’t want it badly 
enough to throw everything we fought for 
right into the wastebasket—and that is 
where it’s going. 

The prestige we have lost in the eyes of 
other countries is incalculable. Who can 
blame our potential future rivals and oppo- 
nents for thinking us soft and demoralized? 
It’s direct betrayal of those who gave their 
lives in this war now to turn our backs on 
what they gained and say, “To hell with it— 
I want to go home.” 

I’m so thoroughly disgusted, ashamed, 
and disillusioned I don’t know what to do— 
except to show people that there are some 
who don’t condone such stupidity. 

Much of this I trace back to the trend 
since 1932 of “Gimmie, gimmie; I’ve got it 
coming to me.” It’s been more evident as 
a national trend every day * * *. Now 
it’s cropping out in the armed forces. Those 
who decried strikers back home as sabotag- 
ing the war effort are now just as busily, 
and even more efficiently, in my opinion, 
sabotaging the peace effort, both immediate 
and in the long-range perspective. 

Congress is up to its very armpits in guilt, 
too. They were unanimous during the war 
in vowing internationalism and asserting 
that they had learned their lesson the “hard 
way once, and that this time it would be 
different; that the winning of a battle could 
no longer be considered the winning of a 
war; that effort, the greatest effort, had still 
to be made after the fighting had stopped. 

But who is putting forth any effort now 
except to go home? 

What the Nation needs is to be taken out 
in the woodshed for a real old-fashioned 
paddling and some tough, realistic, straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk from the top down. 
Would to God Willkie were here now. I am 
certain he would speak out from his heart 
to the people now, chiding them for their 
childishness and guiding them back into 
the paths of international thinking. 

We are not playing for peanuts, or if we are, 
there are other countries that I can assure 
you are not. Our interest in China is vital. 
Why not out with it that it is to our interest 
to have a strong, centralized China? The 
menace to the north is a gathering storm 
cloud that it is folly to ignore. Already they 
have stripped most of Manchuria of most of 
its factories and machinery that China needs 
so pitifully. Russia knows that with China’s 
internal dissension, its extreme poverty and 
poor transportation, at best it will be years 
before she can get back on her feet. And now 
stripping her of what it took others (and the 
Chinese too) years to build up in Manchuria, 
she is striking a vital blow at the roots of her 
recovery. Why can’t people see this? Why 
aon’t the papers at home play this up? 

Look at who’s supporting this sort of thing. 
Harry Bridges, the Communist from way back, 
cables the demonstrators over here “Keep 
pitching your end and we'll keep slugging 
here.” Why don’t the papers play that up? 
Why do they suppose Bridges wants the boys 
home? Why do they suppose the Chinese 
Communists and the Russians want us out 
of here? How can we be so blind? 

I’m sorry, but I just had to blow off steam 
to somebody, and I’ve still got plenty left. 
I guess I've at least let off the safety valve. 

Thank God, too, that there has been no 
demonstration amongst the marines here in 
north China. I think there is some bewilder- 
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ment as to why we are here (although with 
hundreds of thousands of Japanese still here 
I don’t see why there should be) but at least 
there have been no signs of demoralization to 
the point of demonstrations, 


Comparative Per Capita Debt of Britain 
and United States 


REMARKS 


HON. ROLLA C. McMILLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, there have been so many inac- 
curate statements in discussing the pro- 
posed British loan in regard to the com- 
parative present indebtedness of Eng- 
land and the United States that I 
thought it would be of value to insert in 
the Recorp the facts. 

I find from a letter addressed to me 
from the Treasury Department that the 
total local and national per capita in- 
debtedness of England and Wales is 
$2,037.50; and the local, State, and Fed- 
eral per capita indebtedness of the 
United States is $2,109, allowing some 
variation for dates of computation, mak- 
ing the United States per capita indebt- 
edness approximately $75 more than that 
of England and Wales combined. The 
value of the British pound is taken as of 
this date at $4.0358. 

The letter referred to follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
FIscaL SERVICE, 
Washington, February 11, 1946. 
Hon. Routta C. McCMILLEN, 
House Office Building, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

De:r Mr. McMILLEN: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of February 5, 1946, ad- 
dressed to Secretary Vinson, in which you ask 
for the per capita governmental indebted- 
ness—Federal and local—of Great Britain and 
of the United States. 

It has not been possible to obtain all of 
these data for the same date, and in the case 
of Great Britain the local indebtedness and 
national debt figures are for different politi- 
cal entities. The British figures and the 
figure for State and local indebtedness in the 
United States are the latest official figures in 
each case; the Federal Government debt fig- 
ure for the United States has been shown as 
of June 30, 1945, so that it would be com- 
parable to the State and local figure. 

1. (a) Net outstanding local indebtedness 
(after. deducting sinking-fund credits) of 
England and Wales, March 31, 1942—<£1,531,- 
000,000. (The British Information Service in- 
forms us that this is the latest official figure 
of local indebtedness. It appears in Local 
Government Financial Statistics, England 
and Wales, 1941-42 Summary. It is not di- 
rectly comparable to the national debt of 
the United Kingdom shown below, of course, 
since the latter includes England, Wales, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands.) 

(b) Population of England and Wales (as 
given in Whitaker’s Almanac, 1945) for 
1941—41,500,000. 

(c) Per capita local indebtedness of Eng- 
land and Wales—£37. 

2. (a) National debt of the United King- 
dom, March 31, 1945—£22,398,000,000. (This 








figure is taken from the official British finan- 
cial statement, 1945-46.) 

(b) Population of the United Kingdom 
(as given in Whitaker’s Almanac, 1945) for 
1941, 47,900,000. 

(c) Per capita debt, £468. 

3. (a) State and local indebtedness in the 
United States, June 30, 1945, $16,293,000,000, 

(b) Population, June 30, 1945, 139,600,000. 

(c) Per capita State and local indebtedness, 
$117. 

4. (a) Gross public debt, including guaran- 
teed obligations, of the United States, June 
30, 1945, $259,115,000,000. 

(b) Population, June 30, 1945, 139,600,000. 

(c) Per capita Federal Government debt, 
$1,856. 

(The gross public debt of the United States 
amounted to $279,445,000,000 on January 31, 
1945; the per capita debt on that date was 
$1,992.) 

I am glad to have had this opportunity to 
be of service to you. 

Very truly yours, 
E. F. BARTELT, 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary. 


EL 


Special Emergency Conference of Ameri- 
can League for Free Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include therein a radio forum 
participated in by Congressman AvGus- 
Tus W. BEeNNET, of New York, and Mr. 
Fowler Harper, former Solicitor of the 
Interior, which summarized the findings 
and conclusions of the special emer- 
gency conference on Palestine convoked 
by the American League for a Free Pal- 
estine on February 23 and 24 at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in New York City. The 
broadcast emanated from the studios of 
radio station WINS in New York City. 

I would like to urge my colleagues to 
take special note of the fact that this 
conference included a cfoss section of 
some of the most outstanding Americans 
of our day, and it was their firm con- 
viction America had a right to see to it 
that the Hebrews of Europe are given 
a chance for life and dignity in the land 
of their choice, Palestine, with or with- 
out British consent. 

The radio broadcast follows: 

ANNOUNCER. We are happy to bring you a 
report on the findings of the Special Emer- 
gency Conference on Palestine, just concluded 
at the Hotel Biltmore, under the auspices of 
the American League for a Free Palestine. 
Participating at this conference, which was 
held during yesterday and today, were Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress, public of- 
ficials, experts on international law, and dele- 
gates from all over the United States. To 
bring: the findings of the conference to you, 
we are fortunate to have two distinguished 
gentlemen, Fowler Harper, professor of law 
at the University of Indiana and former 
Solicitor for the Department of the Interior, 
and Congressman AuGcusTus W. BENNET, of 
New York. Mr. Harper, will you lead off? 

Mr. Harper. Yes, indeed; I will be glad to. 
The thing that impressed me most about 
this Conference of the American League for 
a Free Palestine which has just been con- 
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cluded at the Biltmore, is this: It was a 
working conference and not just a forum 
for the dissemination of high-sounding 
rhetoric. Don’t you think so, Congressman? 

Congressman BENNET. That I do. It was 
quite a commentary on the part of Ameri- 
cans to see justice done that men like your- 
self, Congressmen Gordon L. McDonough, 
Kearney, Gillespie, and Angell, Senators 
Magnuson and Gillette, Judges Bennet and 
Ehrhorn, Mayor Kirk, of Elizabeth; writers 
like Konrad Borcovici, Louis Bromfield, Eliza- 
beth Ross Haynes; an actress like Ruth Chat- 
terton, and countless others, spent a whole 
holiday week end to formulate plans to save 
people thousands of miles away. They are 
all busy people and most of them are gen- 
tiles. Senator Gillette, as president of the 
league, certainly started this conference off 
on a strong note, didn’t he? 

Mr. Harper. He certainly did, Congressman. 
You know these 14 points of indictment 
against Great Britain for her misconduct and 
violation of the terms of the Palestine man- 
date were just about as damning a document 
as I have heard in many years. How in the 
world the Labor Government of Great Brit- 
ain can go along without answering these 
charges and doing something about them, 
is beyond me. 

Congressman BENNET. Well, I think that 
the Congress of the United States feels that if 
we can’t get Britain to act on the correc- 
tion of her policy in Palestine, the United 
States should undertake unilateral action on 
its own part; we should assert our right to 
take a hand because the terms of the Brit- 
ish mandate entitle us to do so, and the 
sense of justice for which Americans are 
noted will inevitably compel us to try, by 
every means possible, to save the remnants 
of the Hebrew people. Americans have al- 
ways interested themselves in oppressed peo- 
ples. Remember the outspoken sympathy for 
the Cubans prior to the Spanish-American 
war. That was evidently the consensus of 
opinion of my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senator MAGNUSON, all of 
whom participated in the conference and the 
statement to the press yesterday. 

Mr. Harper. You are quite right, Congress- 
man, and certainly something should be done 
and done quickly. Great Britain is now pro- 
posing that two-thirds of the mandated 
Palestine area be separated, without any legal 
basis whatsoever, giving it a separate status 
under the name of Trans-Jordan. Now, what 
will actually happen is that such a move 
would cut off all the sources of irrigation and 
watering power for the entire area of Pales- 
tine, or what is left of it. It is an act that is 
hard to explain in the light of the policy of 
the Labor Party which is now in power in 
Great Britain. The committee on interna- 
tional law of the Palestinian conference today 
made a very vigorous report on this subjcct 
and the conference resolved to petition the 
President of the United States to notify Great 
Britain, formally and at once, that this coun- 
try would not recognize any independent 
status for Trans-Jordan, but on the contrary 
it would regard the setting up of an inde- 
pendent state as a direct violation of the 
bilateral agreement which was signed be- 
tween Great Britain and America in 1924. 

Congressman BENNET. Trans-Jordan is only 
one of the many violations of the Anglo- 
American Conference with which the panel 
on international law concerned itself. It 
charged Great Britain with having adopted 
arbitrary practices relative to impeding in- 
dustrial development and with having adop- 
ted policies relative to the acquisition, use, 
and disposal of land and its produce, public 
works and community services, which dis- 
criminate against the Hebrew people and are 
designed to frustrate the purposes of the 
mandate. It discussed the deportation of 
innocent Jews and the tricks used to keep 
down Jewish immigration quotas. There was 
@ lot of talk about methods used to incite 
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Arab uprisings. We were fortunate in having 
in attendance men who lived through all this. 

Mr. HARPER. Yes, and one of the most tragic 
aspects of the entire problem is that 1,500,000 
Hebrews, about all there is left now of the 
eight million or so who live in Europe at one 
time prior to Hitler, all of them are still 
homeless with no place to go and the subjects 
and victims of local antisemitism which to- 
day, in many parts of Europe, is greater than 
it ever has been in history. The conference 
took a straightforward attitude on that ques- 
tion, don’t you think Congressman? 

Congressman BENNET. It most certainly 
did. It recognized the existence of a Hebrew 
nation for more than 2,000 years of re- 
corded history and demanded that the right 
of self-determination be given to the Jewish 
people of Europe and insisted that those who 
sought the right to become citizens of the 
Hebrew nation and renounced all other al- 
legiance should become by virtue of that re- 
nunciation, Palestinians, entitled to all the 
rights and privileges that a free Palestine 
would imply. It asked that Nazi funds in 
the allied countries be used to finance not 
only immigration but the repatriation of the 
Hebrew people to their homeland in Pales- 
tine. Such a step would certainly be an 
outstanding case of poetic justice, since many 
of those funds were stolen from Hebrew 
families. 

Mr. HARPER. You are quite right, Congress- 
man, and you know that’s a very refreshing 
and very realistic way of approaching this 
thing. You know I liked the directness 
which the American League for a Free Pales- 
tine applied to all these problems. I liked 
its stand for a free democratic state in Pales- 
tine, embodying the principles of the Bill of 
Rights and the American Constitution. I 
liked the league’s insistence on adherence to 
the terms of the League of Nation’s mandate 
which explicitly recognized the rights of the 
Hebrew people to self-determination. 

Congressman BENNET. Yes, I liked, too, the 
way the conference, in discussing the gen- 
eral problems had time to discuss the case 
of one Palestinian, Arieh Ben-Eliezer, who, 
as you know, left the United States to re- 
turn to Palestine so as to report on the find- 
ings of that important body, the Emergency 
Conference to Save the Jewish People of 
Europe, which conference did so much to 
save Hebrews from massacre by Hitler. Ben- 
Eliezer has been in a concentration camp for 
over 2 years and has been denied the right 
to return through some legal subterfuge 
You will recall that the conference voted 
full funds and assistance to bring Ben- 
Eliezer’s case to the attention of the Privy 
Council in London, so that the vicious prac- 
tice now prevalent in Palestine of arrest 
without charge and imprisonment without 
trial, may be broken in the nine of human 
decency and freedom. 

Mr. Harper. That’s right, Congressman, 
and I think another important thing which 
the conference accomplished was this reso- 
lution to assemble prominent jurists, states- 
men, economists, and other experts, to assist 
the Hebrew Committee of National Libera- 
tion in the drafting of a constitution for a 
free Palestine, to be submitted later to the 
people of that country. One of the distin- 
guishing things about the League has been 
its emphasis upon the existence of a Hebrew 
nation now. As a matter of fact, a Hebrew 
nation has been in existence longer than 
any western power. Merely because the citi- 
zens of a nation are, by unlawful force, pre- 
vented from going to their homeland, does 
not taake them any the less a nation. The 
action today of the League in deciding to 
make available to the citizens of the Hebrew 
nation the best brains that America can 
offer to help them draft a constitution for 
their country, is a concrete and very im- 
portant step toward the final liberation of 
the Hebrews from their 2,000 years of bond- 
age. 
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Congressman BENNET. I agree with you, 
Mr. Harper, and I think it was equally im- 
portant that the League today urged the 
official recognition of the Hebrew Committee 
of National Liberation as the provisional au- 
thority to represent the Hebrew nation, until 
a permanent and independent sovereign state 
is estahlished, pursuant to the Palestine 
mandate. 

Mr. Harper. You are quite right. Recog- 
nition of the Hebrew committee is fully in 
line with the recoznition of other provisional 
authorities-in-exile, and this has been a 
common practice on the part of our Govern- 
ment, and as far as that goes, with the 
other powers, for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. By the way, Congressman, the He- 
brew committee, as I understand it, is com- 
posed completely of citizens of Palestine, is 
it not? 

Congressman BENNET. That is_ correct. 
The American League for a Free Palestine is 
nonsectarian in character, but the Hebrew 
Committee of National Liberation is, of 
course, confined to the citizens of that coun- 
try. No one but Palestinians can represent 
that people. The British cannot represent 
them. The Americans cannot’ represent 
them. Indeed, even the United Nations 
Organization cannot represent them. Like 
any other nation, citizens of the Hebrew 
Nation must represent themselves. The 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation 
assumes to represent that Nation until the 
people have the opportunity to establish their 
own government and select by democratic 
processes other representatives. 

Mr. Harper. I understand. Another thing 
about this Conference that I’d like to men- 
tion is the extremely high level of sincerity 
that was evident on the part of everybody. 
The committee worked hard and diligentiy, 
and their reports reflect the determination 
of the members of the league to leave no 
stone unturned whatever, until the age-old 
wrongs against the Hebrew people have been 
corrected. With a will and spirit like that, 
the league is bound to make an important 
contribution toward the solution of this 
whole matter. 

Congressman BrENnNET. There is one other 
very definite and concrete result of the Con- 
ference which we have not mentioned and 
which can be put into effect at an early date. 
I refer to the authorization given to the 
Chairman of the Conference to open head- 
quarters for the American League for a Free 
Palestine in Jerusalem, and to request promi- 
nent Americans, including a member of the 
United States Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, to proceed to Palestine and 
to investigate conditions, with a view of 
rendering assistance to the Palestinians in 
preparing for independence. It was my 
understanding that some of the members of 
the committee would remain in the Jerusa- 
lem headquarters. 

Mr. Harper. That is right, Congressman, 
that was my understanding, and you will 
recall that the chairman was directed to 
include in the committee the best available 
American members in the fields of economics, 
government, agriculture, and related sub- 
jects. While, of course, some Palestinian 
problems are peculiar to that country, such 
a staff could be of enormous value in putting 
the new nation on a firm governmental and 
economic basis, from the very outset. 

Congressman BENNET. Yes, and such a 
committee would also constitute an excel- 
lent liaison with the American friends of 
Palestine, and I hope that it wil be selected 
and on its way overseas, very soon. 

Mr. Harper. I hope so, too, Congressman, 
and you know, in summing up the findings 
of this very important conference the last 
thing I would like to say is that I sincerely 
hope that their emergency budget of 
$3,000,000 is raised in record time, so that 
the tremendous work which they have set 
for themselves and to which we give our 


assistance, will bear fruit, and the Hebrew 
people will assume among the nations of the 
earth the place which is their just due. 
Congressman BENNET. Well, I pledge my 
full support to see that this comes about and 
I am sure that all of my colleagues who have 
helped out in this conference feel the same 
way about it. I hope that there will be a 
prompt and liberal response by Americans of 
all races and creeds. What a demonstration 
of American unity and ideals that would be. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing illuminating article on the Ger- 
man underground. It appeared in the 
February 27 issue of Human Events, a 
weekly analysis edited by Felix Morley. 
The author of the article, Mr. Maley, was 
a lieutenant commander in Naval Intel- 
ligence. Assigned to the Seventh Army, 
he went into Germany with the line 
troops on a special mission, remaining 
there 5 months. He is now in business 
in Chicago: 

Tue Epic oF THE GERMAN UNDERGROUND 

(By Alexander B. Maley) 
I 


Early in the afternoon of July 20, 1944, 
Col. Klaus von Stauffenberg walked into a 
German staff headquarters building behind 
the eastern front, carrying a bulging brief 
case in which a carefully mufiied time bomb 
was ticking toward its deadline. Casually he 
placed the brief case under a table on which 
was spread a large-scale military map placed 
there by the direction and for the con- 
venience of Adolf Hitler. 

When the fiihrer entered there were no 
formalities and, as customary, discussion 
began immediately. Standing by the map, 
Count Stauffenberg surreptitiously pushed 
the brief case toward Hitler with his foot 
and then, in answer to a prearranged official 
telephone message, apologetically left the 
room. On hearing the bomb explode, he 
hurried to the nearby airfield where a fast 
plane was in readiness to fly him to Berlin. 

There the leaders of the conspiracy had 
everything in readiness to stage an anti- 
Nazi coup d'état. Five minutes after Stauf- 
fenberg reported that the assassination had 
taken place, the wires were humming with 
orders to selected army leaders. In far- 
away Paris, General von Stiilpnagel arrested 
the entire SS staff at their headquarters in 
Avenue Foch. Throughout Germany, civilian 
resistance leaders moved to assume control. 

But Hitler was not dead. Though the ex- 
plosion killed several officers, the fiihrer him- 
self was only knocked flat, suffering partial 
paralysis and a temporary concussion. The 
resulting confusion gave the conspirators too 
little time. In many cities local SS and 
Gestapo headquarters were informed of the 
failure of the plot before their opponents 
knew of its assumed success. Before night- 
fall Stauffenberg was arrested and shot in 
Berlin. Radio stations remained for the 
most part in Nazi hands and Goebbels used 
them cleverly. A stooge for Hitler went on 
the air to ridicule and minimize the “foolish 
joke” of the plotters. That night the rank 
and file of the resistance movement knew 
only that the end of years of planning had 
been disastrous failure. 
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Actually, it was proximity to success which 
cost the lives of many of the leaders. The 
trails had been made all too clear for the 
Gestapo manhunt which immediately swung 
into action. Generals von Witzleben, von 
Brockdorf, and others were seized and exe- 
cuted. Generals Beck and von Kluge com- 
mitted suicide. Deeply implicated by his 
actions in Paris, General von Stiilpnagel hur- 
ried to Verdun, where he had fought as a 
young officer, and there shot himself. Blind- 
ed, but by some miracle not Killed, he was 
for some days tortured by Himmler’s men 
in the effort to identify accomplices. 

With the military leaders obliterated, the 
destruction of the civilian underground be- 
gan. Protestant and Catholic clergy, em- 
ployers and former trade-union leaders, uni- 
versity professors and students, civil serv- 
ants and members of the nobility were 
rounded up in batches—shot, hung or herded 
into concentration camps together with their 
families. The number liquidated will never 
be exactly known, but 20,000 is a conservative 
estimate. When the concentration camps 
were finally opened, and advertised as proof 
of German bestiality, Americans were not 
told that many of the miserable victims were 
heroic German men and women who had 
given their all to overthrow the Nazis. 

None can say how much the German mili- 
tary resistance was weakened, and the war 
shortened, by this desperate anti-Nazi rising. 
Certainly many an American boy who would 
otherwise be buried in Europe is alive today 
because of the Germans who struck from be- 
hind the battle lines. The OWI explained to 
Americans that the attempted revolution 
was merely a plot on the part of some Junker 
generals who knew the war was lost and 
wished to save the General Staff intact for 
World War III. Now it would seem time for a 
more judicious appraisal of facts which can- 
not be kept concealed forever. 
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The origins of the tragic events described 
above trace to the start of the Hitler regime, 
when the Social Democrats and other parties 
dissolved by the Nazis decided to maintain 
a secret information service for their exiled 
leaders. While the underground was civilian 
in origin, a number of army officers, distrust- 
ful of Hitler’s purposes, and realizing Ger- 
many’s vulnerability in war, soon began to 
associate themselves with its work. They 
were welcomed by the civilian groups, for it 
was realized from the outset that no revolt 
against a totalitarian government can suc- 
ceed without help from the armed forces. So, 
as early as 1933,'a regular liaison with army 
leaders was established. It was under the di- 
rection of Wilhelm Leuschner, a Socialist who 
had been minister of the interior for the state 
of Hesse, and who took employment as a 
salesman to carry on this activity. 

The necessity of secrecy for a time encour- 
aged diversity and cross-purposes in the anti- 
Nazi movement. The Communist organiza- 
tion, working in the Russian interest and, 
therefore, pro-Hitler when Stalin was in alli- 
ance with the Nazis, further confused the 
picture. Opposed to totalitarianism in 
principle, the liberal German underground 
naturally had no desire to swap a German 
for a Russian dictatorship. 

Gradually, however, two principal opposi- 
tion groups emerged, the one centering 
around Dr. Karl Gordeler, the former mayor 
of Leipzig, the other around young Hellmut 
von Moltke, of the same family as Bismarck’s 
famous general. The Géordeler circle was 
mainly composed of former civil servants and 
Nazi-ousted officials with a relatively con- 
servative outlook, such as Dr. Johannes Pop- 
itz, former Prussian Minister of Finance. 
The Moltke circle was less restricted, con- 
taining many members of the former Center 
and Social Democratic Parties, trade-union 
leaders and leading figures in both the Cath- 
olic and Protestant churches, for instance, 
Pastor Dietrich BonhOoffer, of Berlin. 
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In 1937 and 1938, deterioration of the inter- 
national situation hastened consolidation of 
hitherto divergent opposition groups. A 
united front of leaders, including clergymen 
and generals, Social Democrats and Con- 
servatives, trade-unionists, and businessmen 
began to take shape. Its greatest obstacles 
were the vigilance and ruthlessness of the 
Gestapo; the complete Nazi control of press, 
radio, and communications; the full employ- 
ment provided by Hitler’s war preparation 
program; and the fuehrer’s well-advertised 
diplomatic achievements as facilitated by the 
appeasement policy. 
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During the early months of the war, when 
the German Communists under Russian or- 
ders were supporting Hitler, Dr. Gérdeler be- 
came the tacitly accepted head of the entire 
anti-Nazi front. In 1936 he had resigned as 
mayor of Leipzig in protest against the policy 
of anti-Semitism. After 1937 he was nom- 
inally employed as a promotion manager by 
the famous Bosch Co., manufacturers of mag- 
netos and other electrical equipment. 

Robert Bosch, head of this Suttgart firm, 
had for many years worked valiantly for bet- 
ter Anglo-German and Anglo-French rela- 
tions and was one of the few big industrial- 
ists who actively supported the underground. 
Many of the Jewish émigrés now safely in 
this country were financed and otherwise 
enabled to escape persecution through the 
aid of Bosch. When Gordeler joined the firm 
it was understood that he would spend his 
time working against the Nazis and that sub- 
sidies from the Bosch and other companies 
would be used to develop resistance, in spite 
of the terrible risks involved. 

Following the annexation of Austria, in 
March 1938, Gérdeler visited London to in- 
form members of the Chamberlain govern- 
ment that if they stood firm, in the Sudeten 
crisis, an important group of anti-Nazi gen- 
erals would lead a rising against Hitler simul- 
taneously with any overt military act 
attempted by the latter. Prominent in this 
group was Gen. Ludwig Beck, then chief of 
the general staff, one of those who died after 
the events of July 20, 1944. The Anglo- 
French appeasement policy ruined this plan, 
and after the Munich Pact Beck resigned 
his key post in despair. With Hitler’s blood- 
less victories the task of the German under- 
ground became increasingly difficult as well 
as dangerous. In the words of a memoran- 
dum by one of the surviving leaders: 

“The year 1938 brought Dr. Gérdeler and 
his friends great disillusionment. Dr. Gér- 
deler felt very dejected and declared that 
Chamberlain should never have been allowed 
to give in at Bad Godesberg. His friends in 
the army, especially Colonel General Beck, 
had definitely decided not to follow Hitler's 
orders to march into Czechoslovakia but to 
put the Fuhrer out of the way. * * * 
In Stuttgart, however, it was agreed not to 
give in; to continue the work together with 
Gérdeler and to support his people more than 
ever before.” 
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In August 1939 Adam von Trott zu Solz, a 
former German Rhodes scholar, was sent by 
the underground to London, where he was 
received by Prime Minister Chamberlain and 
by Lord Halifax, then Foreign Secretary. 
Von Trott warned the English leaders that 
war would make the task of the anti-Nazi 
movement far more difficult and that it 
might be temporarily immobilized by patri- 
otic sentiment. Nevertheless, immediately 
after the German invasion of Poland, von 
Trott carried through plans to visit the 
United States, where he stayed from Septem- 
ber 1939 to January 1940, making contact 
with officials and influential private citizens 
in behalf of the German underground. 

Among those whom he saw in Washington 
was Felix Morley, also a former Rhodes 
scholar, then editor of the Washington Post, 


later president of Haverford College, and now 
editor of Human Events. Dr. Morley, who 
has assisted in the compilation of this ma- 
terial, contributes the following excerpt from 
his diary, under date of November 20, 1939: 

“Adam von Trott, who left Germany 3 
weeks after the declaration of war, had tea 
with me yesterday and today I arranged 
lunch for him with [Eugene] Meyer |pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post] and me at 
the office. He is over, as a far eastern expert, 
to attend the conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Virginia Beach, but is 
devoting most of his time to developing a 
receptive attitude here toward the big change 
which he thinks is coming in Germany. 
* * * Tt is a heroic work in which this 
noble and idealistic young German is en- 
gaged. It may very easily cost him his life 
and he knows that he is constantly under 
surveillance, though whether by FBI men cor 
agents of the Gestapo he is uncertain. The 
former would be quite natural and I trust 
that is all thereistoit. * * * The chief 
problem is how to insure that a war of ex- 
termination against the Nazis will not force 
behind them all the elements beginning to 
cohere for Hitler’s overthrow. And here 
von T. confirms my feeling that if a Danzig 
formula could have been found there would 
have been no further aggression—because of 
the coalescing of anti-Hitler sentiment in 
Germany. Now it is far more difficult.” 

A part of von Trott’s mission in Washing- 
ton was to inform the Department of State 
of the aims and personalities of the under- 
ground, throvgh a secret memorandum which 
was also delivered to the British Ambassador, 
Lord Lothian. This memorandum stated the 
terms upon which the opposition hoped to 
terminate the war, after Hitler’s overthrow, 
and included a pledge to prosecute the prin- 
cipal Nazi leaders for common crimes. 

Von Trott’s efforts were reinforced by other 
prominent refugees, including Dr. Heinrich 
Briining, Catholic pre-Nazi German Chan- 
cellor, who visited the White House for this 
purpose in December 1939. President Roose- 
velt at first showed interest in the appeal 
for support of the German underground but 
soon, apparently on the advice of men close 
to him, discouraged further contacts. Von 
Trott was even denounced as a Nazi agent, 
which is bitterly ironical in view of the 
sequel. At grave personal risk, after return- 
ing to Germany, he continued subversive 
work and was hanged by the Nazis as a 
traitor for his part in the July 1944 proceed- 
ings. 

Although their numbers were decimated 
by arrests at home, and although they re- 
ceived little, if any, official encouragement 
from Washington and London, the leaders 
of the German underground continued 
throughout the war in their efforts to over- 
throw the Nazi tyranny and build a peace 
holding some hope for the civilization com- 
mon to all of western Europe. Little or 
nothing in regard to these efforts has been 
divulged to the American public. Space rer- 
mits only the briefest summarization here. 

In the autumn of 1941, Ulrich von Hassel, 
former German Ambassador to Rome and a 
member of the inner circle of the anti-Nazi 
movement, requested a prominent American 
businessman then in Berlin to convey a peace 
proposal to the White House in the names 
of Generals Beck and Hammerstein. 

This proposal, made at a time when Ger- 
many seemed everywhere victorious, was 
along these lines: (1) Resignation, voluntary 
or enforced, of Hitler and all his govern- 
ment; (2) withdrawal of German armed 
forces to the borders of the Weimar Republic, 
excepting the Saar, Danzig, and Austria; 
(3) settlement of the Polish Corridor issue 
along the lines suggested by Marshal Pil- 
sudski of Poland (exchange of the corridor 
for the four eastern districts of East Prussia); 
(4) no reparations to be asked by either side. 
The intermediary reached Washington De- 
cember 1, but was unable to see President 
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Roosevelt before December 7, when Pearl 
Harbor dashed all hopes. ° 

In May 1942 Pastor Dietrich Bonhdffer, 
later executed by the Nazis, and Dr. Hans 
Schénfeld, director of research for the 
Geneva office of the World Council of 
Churches, approached the English Bishop cf 
Chichester in Stockholm in behalf of the 
German underground. They reported cn 
the widespread organization and enlightened 
aims of the anti-Nazi mcvement and pointed 
out that “it was extremely important to know 
whether the Allied attitude toward a Ger- 
many purged of Hitler would be different to 
the attitude towards a Germany undcr 
Hitler.” 

The bishop personally conveyed this mes- 
sage to Anthony Eden, then British Foreign 
Secretary, on June 30, 1942. On July 17, he 
was told that after consideration it had been 
decided thrt no aciion could be taken. Con- 
tinued affirmation of the unconditional sur- 
render policy.made further effort seem fruit- 
less to many German liberals. 

Nevertheless, local agents of the under- 
groun ' were ordered, in the spring of 1943, to 
select reliable anti-Nazis who could take 
over administration when nation-wide re- 
volt was launched. Many memoranda, some 
of wlich are now in this country, were writ- 
ten by eminent scholars, such as Prof. Alfred 
Weber of Heidelberg, on tre democratic re- 
organization of Germany. A few of these 
documerts fell into gestapo hands, which 
led to arrests and execution. Other resist- 
ance leaders were struck down blindly in the 
air raids. The survivors closed their ranks 
and carried on. 

Emissaries were sent to Switzerland and 
Sweden—von Trott was the most prominent 
in the latter country—to contact Eritish and 
American representatives. The contacts 
were made and cympathetically received at 
lower levels. But always, from White House 
and Whitehall, came the rebuff of uncondi- 
tional surrender. On this basis many Ger- 
man generals, not without patriotism and 
pride, could not persuade themselves to raise 
the standard of revolt. 

By midsummer of 1943, however, Gordeler 
had decided that the underground, even 
though wholly unsupported abroad; even 
though weakened by increasing oppression 
and despair in Germany, must strike. In 
July 1943 he wrote secretly to Field Marshal 
von Kluge: 

“It is more and more evident to what na- 
tional disaster our leadership has brought 
us. I direct a last plea to you, Field Marshal 
General. The hour has come for a decision 
of our own personal fate. Our conscience 
directs us this dangerous way, but it is hon- 
orable and any other will lead to a bitter and 
terrible regret. * * * f 





Continuation of 
the war is an outright crime, because for a 
people there is never an heroic end, but 
always a having to go on living.” 

In the spring of 1944, in spite of almost 
insuperable difficulties, the general plan of 
government to follow Hitler’s assassination 
was completed. General Beck was named 
Provisional President of the projected Ger- 
man Republic, with Dr. Gérdeler as Chancel- 
lor. The veteran Socialist Wilhelm Leusch- 
ner was selected as Vice Chancellor, with a 
special mandate to reconstitute the free 
trade-unions. Ambassador von Hassel was to 
be Foreign Minister and Dr. Julius Leber, a 
left-wing Socialist, Minister of the Interior. 
Marshal von Witzleben agreed to serve as 
Commander in Chief of the Army, even 
thought his first duty would be to negotiate 
immediate surrender. Governors, all with 
anti-Nazi records, were chcsen for the Ger- 
man States and mayors for the more im- 
portant cities. 

To secure the maximum of civilian sup- 
port, Dr. Leber, on July 12, 1944, approached 
three Communist leaders to secure their co- 
operation. One of the three promptly re- 
vealed the plot to the Gestapo. Leber wes 
arrested and a warrant issued for Gordeler. 
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Thus, on July 20, the liberal underground was 
forced to strike, though not yet fully 
prepared. 

vI 

To what has been said of its failure, only 
a line about the fate of GOdrdeler need be 
added. For a few weeks, sheltered by friends, 
he escaped arrest, but then was captured in 
his native East Prussia. He was last seen, 
a prisoner of the Gestapo, in January 1945, a 
physical wreck who had been repeatedly 
drugged in the attempt to make him betray 
his associates. Perhaps fortunately, most of 
his papers relating to the underground were 
destroyed in a Berlin air raid before the 
Gestapo cound locate them. But from the 
fragments which remain, the whole story 
will some day be reconstituted 

Those who went into Germany as the Nazi 
organization finally collapsed can best under- 
stand the heroism of Gérdeler and those who 
vainly worked with him. It is a country of 
ruined cities, of crippled and broken men, 
of bewildered widows and orphans conscious 
only of having to go on living. Against 
that picture, and against the equally terrible 
picture of totalitarian Germany in its hey- 
day, the tenacious effort of the German 
underground seems almost a miracle and 
will live as a memorial to the ideals for which 
the war was fought. As von Moltke wrote, 
on the eve of his execution, “none of us is 
dying in vain.” 

Yet for some strange reason the epic of 
German liberal resistance has been sup- 
pressed. Its heroisms have not been told; 
its sacrifices remain unsung. We have been 
led to believe that, almost without exception, 
the German nation concurred in the crimes 
of its leaders. No evidence to the contrary 
has ever been allowed to come from the 
Nuremberg trials, a serious psychological 
error since nothing would impress the Ger- 
man people more than to know the stories 
of their countrymen who sacrificed so much 
for them. 

To withhold any part of this untold saga 
can only injure those who are denied the 
truth. For without full understanding, in 
place of blind hate, neither Germany nor 
Europe as a whole can ever be rehabilitated. 
In G6rdeler’s life we gave him no assistance. 
Now we may at least remember the words 
he spoke 10 years ago: “What Europe needs 
most is to reaffirm the concept of human 
decency.” 


How Long Wil! the American Republic 
Endure? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include an address How Long 
Will the American Republic Endure? 
made by Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president 
of Boston University, on January 19, 
1946, at the midwinter graduation exer- 
cises of Boston University: 

HOW LONG WILL THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 

ENDURE? 

The Fiench Historian, Guizot, once asked 
James Russell Lowell, “How long will the 
American Republic endure?” 

Lowell replied, “As long as the ideas of the 
men who founded it continue dominant.” 

What were those ideas? Do they still domi- 
nate the minds of our citizens? Suppose 
we were as zeaious to perpetuate those ideas 


as the ancient Israelites were to perpetuate 


the monotheistic faith, and suppose some- 
one should deliver to the Americans a deca- 
logue framed with the purpose of perpetuat- 
ing the American Republic, what form would 
it take? If I were challenged to fashion 
a decalogue for believers in the American 
system of government, I would speak all 
these words, to wit: 

I. You shall adhere to the republican form 
of government. It would be well to talk less 
about democracy and more about the Re- 
public. You can have a democracy without 
a republican form of government, but you 
cannot have a republic without democracy. 
Any encyclopedia will give you the trite def- 
initicn that a pure democracy requires a 
country so small that all the people can 
meet in one place to make their laws and 
choose the men who are to wield authority. 
The early New England town meeting was 
the only true democracy that ever existed 
on this continent. 

But democracy is more than a definition. 
It is a spirit and way of life. Its essence is 
the dignity and freedom of the individual. 
Under our form of government, it is called 
a republic. A republic is a democracy in a 
country so large that the people cannot all 
participate directly in law making. A re- 
public is a government in which the people 
choose from their whole number certain per- 
sons to represent them in a law-making body, 
and certain others to enforce the laws. The 
chief executive, usually called president, does 
not inherit his office for life; he is elected 
to it for a term. In a republic, every citi- 
zen, howsoever humble or obscure, bears his 
share of responsibility for the government. 

An essential idea of a republic is that the 
people choose their own officers, and hold 
them responsible. That is the reason why 
the turning over of so large a part of gov- 
ernmental responsibility to bureaus is a 
Cangerous thing; for bureaus are run by per- 
sons who are not directly amenable to the 
voters. Bureaucratic government, if it is 
extended much more in this country, may 
imperil the life of the Republic. 

II. You shall keep the system of checks and 
balances in government inviolable, allowing 
no one branch to encroach upon another. 
The framers of the American Constitution 
knew that it was well to place restraints upon 
the various branches of government. Thus 
the President is held in check by Congress; 
the Congress is held in check by the Presi- 
dent, and both the Congress and the President 
are held within the limits of the Constitution 
by the Supreme Court. 

If there is need of protecting the President 
so that Congress will not encroach upon his 
powers, there is even greater need of watch- 
fulness that the President does not usurp 
the powers of Congress. There has been a 
tendency in recent years to belittle Con- 
gress, to joke about it, to pass uncompli- 
mentary remarks upon it, and to create the 
public opinion that Congress is a sprag in 
the wheel of progress, a sort of necessary 
evil, perhaps. The simple truth is that Con- 
gress is the one bulwark between the Ameri- 
can people and the possibilities of a dictator- 
ship; for if there should ever be in the Presi- 
dency a man both strong and unscrupulous, 
who could usurp the prerogatives of Con- 
gress, Our republican form of government 
would cease to be. Therefore, magnify Con- 
gress, exalt it, let each new generation view 
it with respect and appreciation—and let the 
Members of Congress always conduct them- 
selves in harmony with the enormous im- 
portance of their high position. 

III. Remember always that a republic is a 
government by law and not by men. There- 
fore, it is the duty of Congress to enact, and 
the President to approve, just and equal laws, 
and it is the duty of every citizen to give due 
and reverent obedierce to alllaws. A flippant 
and irreverent attitude toward law menaces 
the safety of the Republic. It is especially 
important to keep this in mind at the present 
time, for every war is followed by a period of 
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lawlessness. Following the Revolutionary 
War, anarchy stalked through the land. Fol- 
lowing the Civil War, there was a malodorous 
mountain of corruption, malfeasance, and 
sinister legislation. Following World War I, 
there was a period when there were really two 
governments in this country, the legitimate 
government and the underworld government 
of gangsters. Prohibition was blamed, but 
prohibition only furnished an occasion for 
lawless impulse to express itself, even as con- 
ditions now do not make but only furnish an 
occasion for black markets and all manner of 
crime. 

IV. You shall relegate to desuetude any 
politician who seeks to ride into office on 
waves of hate and suspicion, for the essential 
unity that constitutes us one people is the 
palladium of our liberty, happiness, safety, 
and prosperity. The person who, for political 
advantage, stirs up racial animosities or re- 
ligious prejudice, or who tries to array section 
against section, or who appeals to a single 
group—as to either labor or management—is 
an enemy of the Republic, and should be 
known as such. 

V. You shall not permit any organized fac- 
tion or minority group to put its will in place 
of the will of the Nation. We talk much 
about protecting the rights of minorities, and 
we should scrupulously protect them; but 
sometimes an organized minority, through 
combinations and pressure methods, through 
boycotts and bloc voting, can elevate to posi- 
tions of power selfish and unprincipled men 
who will try to stay in office by currying polit- 
ical favor with ambitious minorities rather 
than by serving the whole Nation. There is 
no tyranny more terrible than that of a selfish 
minority in the saddle. 

VI. You shall keep the spirit and practice 
of discussion alive. In a republic, the people 
are the rulers—the persons whom they have 
chosen to make and enforce their laws are 
only their servants. Therefore, the people 
have both the right and the correlative duty 
of discussion. They must be free to discuss 
the work of their cfficials, to criticize it, to 
find fault with it, to tell the officials what 
to do, and to dismiss them if they do not 
do it. Free discussion is the very breath of 
life to a republican form of government. 

VII. You shall preserve a sound economic 
structure. It is imperative that we should 
cherish public credit. To that end, the Na- 
tion’s debts must be paid, its budget hon- 
estly balanced, and taxes upon its people kept 
as low as is consistent with these imperatives. 
Soundness of its economic structure requires 
protection of the traditional right of free 
enterprise. It demands also that the natural 
human needs of food, clothing, and shelter 
shall be supplied to its citizens. That means 
that every one able to work should have an 
opportunity to do so, and every family should 
have shelter in which to live a normal family 
life. 

VIII. You shall cultivate cooperative peace 
and harmony with all nations. No nation 
can live unto itself, and no nation can die 
unto itself. Our Nation has grown so great 
and powerful that it can now dare to assume 
leadership in giving to the world a demon- 
stration of international justice and benevo- 
lence. 

IX. You shall maintain the spiritual foun- 
dations of the Republic. The men who 
founded this Republic believed in religious 
liberty, and they were religious. They be- 
lieved in freedom of worship and they wor- 
shipped. They knew that public morality 
had to restrain ambitious men, and they 
also xnew that morality without religion is 
like a flower torn off from its root. The 
ideas that went into the making of this 
Republic were the ideas that had been pro- 
claimed from the pulpits of the colonial 
meeting houses for a hundred years before 
the Republic was established. Keep reg- 
nant the ancient pieties and virtues upon 
which this Nation was founded. If there 
ever was a day when we needed honesty in 
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government it is now. I shall never forget 
how impressed I was as a boy to read that 
when John Quincy Adams was President of 
the United States he forbade his son to use 
on a private Jetter a postage stamp which 
belonged to the Government. Oh, for a 
return of that old-fashioned honesty, hon- 
esty that was more than a legal honesty. 

X. You shall promote education. No man 
embodied more completely the ideas that 
went into the founding of our republic than 
did George Washington. Heed, therefore, 
what he says: “Promote as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened,” 

Education is the indispensable means by 
which the ideas of the men who founded 
the American Republic can be disseminated 
and perpetuated. Only through education 
can the people be kept from becoming greedy 
and ignorant, from degenerating into a popu- 
lace incapable of self-government. It is 
only by education, religion, and morality that 
the people can save themselves from becom- 
ing a willing instrument of their own debase- 
ment and ruin. The American Republic will 
endure only “as long as the ideas of the men 
who founded it continue dominant.” 





UNNRA Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call attention, as I have done 
several times previously, to the extrava- 
gance of the organization known as 
UNRRA. The black markets which have 
developed out of UNRRA abroad, and 
the several hundred people employed by 
UNRRA engaged in the black markets, 
have never been given the publicity 
which this cheap political organization 
deserved. I, for one who wishes to see 
the starving people abroad receive the 
benefit of the generosity of the citizens 
of this country, feel most gratified that 
the church organization of the United 
States and the individual citizens have at 
last been enabled to distribute food and 
clothes to the needy overseas. This 
should have been the program at the 
very start. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting an article which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star, March 8, 
1946, which shows how easy it is to 
squander money by such a political or- 
ganization as UNRRA, rather than de- 
vote its money to the feeding of starving 
babies abroad. This convention is un- 
called for and the expenditure at such 
a time for such a purpose is a national 
disgrace: 

UNRRA DELEGATES TO DOUBLE UP IN ATLANTIC 
CITY’S $16.50 ROOMS 

In sharp contrast to the austere setting of 
its last session in bomb-pitted London 
UNRRA's council will meet next week in 
Atlantic City’s fashionable Traymore Hotel. 

Room reservations, American plan, are 
$16.50 a day a person. 

The international relief organization, 
struggling to find food and funds for the 
world’s hungry, will bring together nearly 


500 delegates, aides, and newsmen for a to- 
tal outlay of between $75,000 and $100,000 
for food and board alone. 

Expenses of the delegates and their aides 
will be borne by the governments they repre- 
sent. Other conference bills will be met 
from UNRRA’s kitty for administration ex- 
penses, a fund to which the United States is 
by far the greatest contributor. 

The $16.50-a-head figure for room and 
meals at the seashore resort doesn’t mean, 
however, that UNRRA’s convention-goers will 
be sheltered in elaborate suites, nor be given 
the privacy of a room alone in which to 
reflect upon the bareness of the world’s 
larder. 

UNRRA headquarters here announced that 
“these rooms must be occuppied by two 
persons each because of the limitations of 
space.” 

At that, the rule should prove almost 4a 
luxury by comparison with the rigors of 
finding a roof and a square meal during 
the council’s conference in London early 
last fall. 

There, many of the organization's clerical 
personnel slept in tiered bunks in an air-raid 
shelter. 

The more fortunate found hotel rooms at 
rates running about one pound, #4, a day. 
The price of meals came extra. 

Even UNRRA’'s officials here acknow!edged 
that the rates for the Atlantic City meeting 
seemed a bit rough. 

One of them, perhaps a bit wistfully, said 
the organization was planning to seek a gen- 
eral reduction with the understanding that 
the hotel would serve only austerity meals 
under the American plan. 

He pointed out one bit of cheer in the 
$16.50 figure. It includes tips. 

Most of the American delegation and many 
of UNRRA’s staff will leave for Atlantic City 
next Thursday by special train. 

Top problems on the conference agenda 
include those of financing UNRRA’s work, 
breaking transportation and shipping bottle- 
necks, and finding food for the people of 
liberated but destitute lands. 





Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a summary of Pub- 
lic Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
known as the GI bill of rights, including 
a review of the benefits accruing under 
Puolic Law 16, Seventy-eighth Ccnegress, 
as of March 7. Both the original bill 
and the amendments had my support at 
all times and my vote on final passage. 

Time does not permit me to go into 
too great detail. Moreover, the regula- 
tions issued and to be issued in the future 
by the Veterans’ Administration must 
necessarily be referred to in order to 
determine the exact rights to which any 
veteran is entitled. Anyone who reads 
this closely will know, in general, what 
benefits do accrue to him or to her under 
this bill and he or she can then secure 
more specific information from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

The summary follows: 


ELIGIBILITY 


In order to be eligible the general rule is 
that a man or woman must have served in 
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the active forces of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, or any of their com- 
ponent parts, during the period beginning 
September 16, 1940, and lasting up to the 
end of the present war. Such person must 
have served for a period of at least 90 days, 
or have been sooner discharged for disability 
incurred in line of duty. In addition, he or 
she must have been released from active 
service under conditions other than dishon- 
orable. No distinction is made between en- 
listment and induction. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND CLAIMS 


1. The Veterans’ Administration is declared 
an essential war agency, and entitled, second 
only to the War and Navy Departments, to 
priorities on personnel, equipment, supplies, 
and materials. Priorities for materials are 
also given to any State institution built or to 
be built for the care or hospitalization of 
veterans. These provisions are extremely im- 
portant. In practical effect they mean that 
the minute the war ends, at which time the 
Army and Navy will have no further pressing 
need for supplies, then the veterans’ hospitals 
will have first call on the goods on hand. 
Until that time they will have second call. 

2. The bill orders the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion to provide additional necessary hospital 
facilities and authorizes arrangements for 
the mutual use of hospitals, and so forth, 
with the Army and the Navy. For this pur- 
pose it authorizes the appropriation of $500.- 
000,000. These hospitals will care for diseases 
and disabilities non-service-connected as well 
as those incurred in service. 

3. Personnel of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion may be placed in Army and Navy dis- 
charge centers to adjudicate disability claims 
and to give advice as to their rights and bene- 
fits to all servicemen about to be discharged. 
It forbids the discharge of servicemen and 
servicewomen until a substantial part of their 
pay is ready or, if disabled, until adequate 
arrangements have been made for filing 
claims for benefits provided. These two re- 
quirements are extremely helpful. 

4. A further clause states that recognized 
veterans’ associations shall place representa- 
tives at the various discharge centers to aid 
servicemen about to be released. The Amer- 
ican Legion, the VFW, the DAV, and other 
similar patriotic organizations are admirably 
equipped to do this. They are eager and 
anxious so todo. They have been doing this 
job. They can now be of even greater help 
in the future than in the past to veterans 
about to leave the service and reenter civilian 
life. 

5. It gives the veteran safeguards in re- 
spect to various statements against his own 
interest, and with respect to review of ir- 
regular discharges. 

EDUCATION 


1. The educational provisions of the GI bill 
of rights have been materially liberalized by 
recent amendments. Veterans with 90 days’ 
service (excluding time spent in complet- 
ing Army and Navy college-training pro- 
grams) are entitled to education or training 
at any approved educational or training in- 
stitution for a period of 1 year, plus the 
time the veteran was on active duty on or 
after September 16, 1940, and before the ter- 
mination of the war. To illustrate, a veteran 
with 3 years’ active duty would be entitled 
to the full educational benefits for a period 
of 4 years. The maximum period of educa- 
tion or training is 4 years. The veterans’ 
work must be satisfactory according to the 
standards of the institution he selects. 

2. The course must be started not later 
than 4 years after either the date of his dis- 
charge or the termination of the war, which- 
ever is later, and must be completed within 
9 years of the termination of the war. There 
is no longer any age qualification nor is it 
necessary for certain veterans to show that 
their education was interrupted, impeded, or 
delayed by entering the service. 
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3. The Administrator will pay tuition costs, 
laboratory, library, health, infirmary, and 
similar fees, and may pay for books, sup- 
plies, and like equipment. Payments are 
limited to $500 for an ordinary school year, 
and in almost every case this sum should 
adequately cover all of tre above charges. In 
the unusual case where the charges are in 
excess of $500, the veteran may elect to have 
the Administrator pay the excess sum, in 
which event it is charged against the vet- 
erans’ period of subsequent eligibility. In 
other words, if the charges ran to $1,000 a 
year, the Government will pay them, but the 
veteran will be charged for 2 years of his 
eligibility period. 

4. In addition, subsistence allowances will 
be paid during the period of education. This 
has been increased to $65 per month for a 
veteran without a dependent, and $90 per 
month for a veteran with one or more de- 
pendents. There is no law or regulation that 
prevents the veteran from taking part-time 
employment to increase his income. 

5. In the event that a veteran desires to 
complete his education on a part-time basis, 
he may do so and receive a period of in- 
struction equivalent to his eligibility on a 
fuli-time basis. 

A new feature of the law is that corre- 
spondence courses may be selected, but in 
this case no subsistence allowances are paid. 
However, the veteran is only charged for 
one-fourth of the actual elapsed time, with 
the result that his period of eligibility is 
materially extended. The cost of the corre- 
spondence course or courses may not exceed 
$500. 

In addition, short, intensive postgraduate 
or training courses of less than 30 weeks have 
been included among the benefits available. 
These should be especially valuable to busi- 
ness or professional men whose education 
is substantially completed. The only restric- 
tion is that no such course shall cost more 
than $500. 

6. To facilitate application for the educa- 
tion desired, the Veterans’ Administration 
has prepared a form called Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Rehabilitation Form 1950. This 
can be obtained from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in Washington, or any of its re- 
gional offices, from veterans’ organizations, 
from the office of your Congressman. This 
form may be filed with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration or with the school or college which 
the veteran wishes to attend. 


LOANS 


Much of the red tape has been eliminated 
from the law governing loans to veterans, 
and it is no longer necessary in most cases 
to obtain approval from the Administrator 


before closing the loan. In addition the 
time limit for obtainng a loan has been 
increased from 2 years to 10 years after ter- 
mination of the war. 

1. As the law stands today, a veteran may 
negotiate a loan with an ordinary lending 
agency, such as a bank, insurance company, 
mortgage and loan company, or building and 
loan association, and—provided it is for an 
approved purpose—50 percent of the loan 
will be automatically guaranteed by the 
Government, up to $4,000 in the case of real- 
estate loans and $2,000 in all other types of 
loans. If the loan is made from a private 
individual, prior approval of the Administra- 
tor is still required. 

2, Certain conditions must be met. The 
interest rate shall not exceed 4 percent. 
Real-estate loans shall be fully payable 
within 25 years, except in the case of farm 
realty, where the period is 40 years. The 
maturity of a non-real-estate loan shail not 
exceed 10 years. However, the Administra- 
tor will pay to the lender 4 percent of the 
amount originally guaranteed, which is 
tantamount to the Government paying the 
first year’s interest on the guaranteed sum. 

3. The specified purposes for which loans 
can be made are: (a) The purchase or con- 


struction of homes, or repairing, altering, 
or improving same; (b) the purchase or re- 
pair of farms and farm equipment, the pur- 
chase of livestock, equipment, machinery, 
and the like, or for working capital as re- 
quired; (c) the purchase of a business, busi- 
ness property and equipment, inventories, 
stock in trade, repairs to business property, 
and working capital; (d) the refinancing of 
certain existing indebtedness, including de- 
linquent taxes on homes and businesses; 
(e) to finance secondary loans for the above 
purposes where the principal loan has been 
obtained from another governmental agency. 
In such a case the Administrator may guar- 
antee the full amount of the balance of the 
purchase price or cost, provided the second 
loan shall not exceed 20 percent of the pur- 
chase price or cost. 

Certain reasonable conditions are im- 
posed, of course. The proceeds must be used 
for the purpose requested. The ability and 
experience of the veteran, and the condi- 
tions under which he proposes to pursue 
such business or occupation, are such that 
there is a reasonable likelihood that he will 
succeed. The price paid shall not exceed a 
reasonable value as determined by a proper 
appraisal. In the case of homes, the veter- 
an’s present and anticipated income is taken 
into consideration. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
is of vital importance to every veteran with 
a service-connected disability. It author- 
izes the Administrator to provide necessary 
vocational training for such veterans to fit 
them for employment consistent with the 
degree of disability. Recent amendments 
have liberalized many of the provisions. If 
more than 4 years’ training is required, the 
Administrator may approve an extension of 
the period. The time within which such 
training may be furnished has been ex- 
vended from 6 to 9 years after the termina- 
tion of the war. 

Most important of all is the increased 
financial assistance provided. While pursu- 
ing training and 2 months after his employ- 
ability is determined, each eligible veteran 
is not only entitled to his full disability 
pension, but also to the subsistence allow- 
ances of the GI bill of rights. To protect the 
veterans with a low pension, the combined 
minimum monthly payments have been 
fixed at $105 for a veteran without depend- 
ents, $115 with a dependent, and $10 per 
month for a child, $7 for each additional 
child, and $15 for a dependent parent. Here- 
tofore the minimum was $92.50 per month. 

NoTe.—If a veteran is about to commence 
courses of vocational rehabilitation, is in need 
of some ready cash, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to advance $100 without interest, 
repayments to be made by installments from 
a future payments of pension or retirement 
pay. 

EMPLOYMENT 


The reemployment provisions are substan- 
tially the same as those now in effect. A 
veterans’ employment representative, who 
shall be a veteran, is attached to the United 
States Employment Service in each State. 
He will help to get jobs, give information, 
and so forth. This is substantially what 
Bill Iigenfritz is now doing so well in Penn- 
sylvania at present. The veteran has other 
employment rights under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act and other laws. 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


1. Eligible veterans who are unemployed 
are entitled to receive under certain condi- 
tions unemployment compensation at the 
rate of $20 per week for a maximum of 52 
weeks within a 5-year period following the 
termination of hostilities. The unemploy- 
ment must begin within 2 years after dis- 
charge or the end of the war, whichever is 
later. A proportionate amount may be paid 
to the partially employed who receive less 
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than the $20 allowance per week given by the 
act plus $3; that is, $23. 

The allowance for a week will be $20 less 
that part of the wages payable to the par- 
tially unemployed for such week which is in 
excess of $3—figured to the nearest highest 
multiple of $1. Thus, if the veteran is earn- 
ing $10, you subtract $3 from the $10, leav- 
ing $7. You then subtract the $7 from the 
$20, and his weekly payment for readjust- 
ment would be $13. Stated conversely, it is 
$23 per week less the amount earned in par- 
tial employment during the week. 

2. A claimant will be disqualified if he or 
she leaves suitable work voluntarily or is dis- 
charged for misconduct; if he or she fails to 
accept suitable work when offered or refuses 
to attend an available free training course; 
and also in certain cases where work stop- 
pages are caused by labor disputes, but only 
if he or she is participating therein. 

3. Provision is made for self-employed vet- 
erans engaged in a trade, business, profes- 
sion, etc. If his net earnings have been less 
than $100 in the previous calendar month, he 
can receive the difference between $100 and 
his net earnings for such month. This pro- 
vision, so far as I know, is an innovation in 
our law. It should enable enterprising vet- 
erans to become self-employed. 

4. Those unemployed prior to September 4, 
1944, are not eligible for any payments. On 
and after September 4 those who are either 
unemployed or partially unemployed can 
make application at the State employment 
Office, or, if he is a railroad man, at the rail- 
road employment office. Payment will start 
shortly. 

5. Where a claimant receives other Federal 
or State benefit, a proportionate adjustment 
is made in his allowance. Veterans who have 
rights under two or more different sections 
of this act can only receive the fair and pro- 
portionate amount. 

PENALTIES 

Anyone receiving any money under this 
title with intent to defraud shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of $1,000 or imprisonment of 
not more than 1 year or both. The same 
penalty applies to anyone making a false 
statement or misrepresentation. Anyone 
knowingly acceptaing an allowance to which 
he is not entitled shall be ineligible to receive 
any further allowance of any kind under this 
title. As to other fraudulent claims under 
this act the general penal statutes will apply. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1. A recent change in the law now provides 
that financial benefits received under the GI 
bill of rights shall not be deducted from any 
future bonus that may be authorized. 

2. The scope of the act has been broadened 
to include United States citizens who served 
in the active military or naval service of an 
Allied Government if he is not receiving sim- 
ilar benefits from another nation. 

3. The educational and loan guaranty pro- 
visions have been extended to persons on 
terminal leave and those undergoing hos- 
pitalization pending final discharge. The 
subsistence allowances are not included while 
in such a status. 

4. This summary includes only the GI 
bill of rights and Public Law 16, both as 
amended. The Congress has passed other 
laws of benefit to veterans. These include 
muster-out payments, national life insur- 
ance, dependency benefits, maternity care, 
death gratuity, and others. 


Anyone in Alexander, Franklin, Jack- 
son, Perry, Pulaski, Randolph, Union, and 
Williamson Counties can get informa- 
tion on where and how to apply for these 
benefits by getting in touch with your 
congressional office. 

IMPORTANT 


The Selective Service Act gives the 
veteran certain rights to his old job un- 
der certain rules and regulations 
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Many veterans, or their families, will 
want additional information. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration is the source of all 
authoritative rulings on veterans’ laws. 
If anyone feels that it would be helpful 
to have me get in touch with the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in behalf of him- 
self or others, just write your Congress- 
man, C. W. (Runt) BisHop, at 1207 House 
Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Your congressional office finds it a real 
pleasure to do anything possible for the 
boys and girls in the services, and for vet- 
erans who have returned or are returning 
to civilian life. 





Let Canada Replace United States as 
Lender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
difficulties incurred by the administra- 
tion in its effort to convince the people 
of this country that they should at this 
time further increase and monetize the 
Federal debt and thus expand the infla- 
tionary base, through making a so-called 
loan to Great Britain, is conclusive evi- 
cence ‘hat our people have not yet thor- 
oughly comprehended the meaning of 
this total international program now be- 
fore us. 

The British Empire is, of course, a 
great force in world affairs. The United 
States should be a much greater force 
than it is at the present time. Anyone 
who is closely watching developments in 
the Jnited States, and who understands 
the economic and social unrest among 
our people, and who can visualize the 
economic damage which is resulting 
from the arrested flow of social income, 
the combinations in restraint of trade 
and commerce all coming out of the 
country-wide strikes, can appreciate why 
so many of our people question the ad- 
visability of the United States at this 
moment advancing $4,000,000,000, more 
or less, to Britain, and all in accordance 
with the Vinson-Halifax agreement. 
When one approaches our people and 
claims the British proposal is to be a 
bonafide loan it is difficult to sustain 
such a contention. The escape clauses in 
the Vinson-Halifax agreement, the low 
rate of interest, and the long term in- 
volved are all of such a nature as to 
make it practically impossible for a Mem- 
ber of Congress to stand before an audi- 
ence and justify the advance as a com- 
mercial loan. 

Perhaps the road which should have 
been traveled was one which would have 
carried this proposition to the people of 
the United States as an outright gift, or 
further cash contribution to the war 
and its aftermath. You can approach a 
friend or a citizen and suggest to him 
that he make a contribution and if he 
does not feel like doing so he can decline, 
and you can walk away with his good- 


will. But if you approach him and at- 
tempt to sell him a package as something 
worth while, and somewhat coerce him 
into taking action according to your sug- 
gestion, it is extremely difficult for you 
to retain his good-will or his confidence. 
The thinking people of this country know 
that based on the terms of the Vinson- 
Halifax agreement there are many 
reasons why the proposition should not 
be considered as a legitimate commer- 
cial loan. Furthermore, to the north of 
us we have the great Canadian Empire, 
the Canadian people, and their sound 
thinking and constructive effort. Per- 
haps it would have been wiser for Eng- 
land to have made the approach through 
their Canadian associate. Unquestion- 
ably there are millions of people in the 
United States who would make an out- 
right purchase of issues originating in, 
and handled by our Canadian friends, 
and all for the benefit of Great Britain. 
Such a course would make it unneces- 
sary to carry transactions through the 
general funds of the Federal Treasury. 

We have already monetized so many 
billions of dollars of our present Federal 
debt, and in that manner we have so 
greatly contributed to the inflationary 
base and the potentialities of destructive 
inflationary forces here in the United 
States, that the cry is constantly before 
Congress to give more and greater con- 
trols to Federal bureaus for the specific 
purpose of further controlling the econ- 
omy of the people of the United States. 
Such activity moves directly against the 
exercise of free enterprise, and if we 
are to continue monetizing the debt and 
thus expanding the inflationary base, 
upon what grounds, and by what means 
can we as consumers ever again enjoy 
the protection which the free play of 
economic forces gives to consumers in 
the way of more goods and services, of 
a higher quality, and at a lower dollar 
price? For more than 160 years the peo- 
ple of this country greatly enjoyed the 
benefits of competitive free enterprise, 
and under that system we acquired the 
highest level of individual possessions of 
any group of people on earth. Shall we 
now forfeit our standing through further 
expanding the debt in an inflationary 
manner? 

Mr. R. T. Bowman, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Ottawa Evening 
Citizen, has written a stimulating edi- 
torial entitled “Let Canada Replace 
United States as Lender,” which I now 
submit for the REcorp: 

The Congress of the United States is now 
getting ready to discuss a $3,750,000,000 loan 
for Britain. The proposel is meeting with 
strong opposition, and there is a good chance 
that it will be defeated. Yet the Americans 
who negotiated the terms of the loan with 
British economists, after months of intensive 
study and bargaining, say that Britain must 
be provided with this credit if the world is 
not to revert to systems of economic blocs 
which inevitably lead to war. . 

Apart from the opposition of the Anglo- 
phobes and isolationists, the arguments 
which may sway more thoughtful Americans 
against the loan include: “We cannot lend 
money to foreign nations when we have a 
national debt of $300,000,000,000; or if we 
make this loan to Britain we shall have to 
make similar large grants to Russia, France, 
and many other nations. We can’t afford it.” 
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In some political quarters in Washington 
it is hinted that if opponents of the loan feel 
they cannot defeat it, they will introduce 
“stalling tactics” which will prevent its pas- 
Sage before the general elections in Novem- 
ber of this year. This would be disastrous. 
If Britain is to base her future economy on 
world trade, instead of “sterling area” trade, 
she must have a large fund of American and 
Canadian dollars long before the end of the 
year. In fact, the international money or- 
ganizations devised at Bretton Woods will be 
brought into being on March 8. It is not 
likely that Britain can go ahead with Bretton 
Woods commitments unless American and 
Canadian credits are assured before then. 

Surely it is wrong that this uncertainty 
should continue? Surely this is the time for 
Canada to step into the situation as a great 
nation and world leader? The future of 
world economy depends on a very uncertain 
loan of $3,750,000,000 from the United States 
to Britain. Why should not Canada come for- 
ward now with the necessary funds? Cana- 
dian dollars are as good as American dollars. 
With the United States facing inflation and 
high costs of production, Canadian dollars 
are better because they can buy more. 

The British want to spend the $3,750,000,000 
in two groups: one-half for American goods 
including foodstuffs, timber for houses, spe- 
cial machinery for factories and coal cutting, 
tobacco, cotton, and textiles. The other 
half of the credit will be spent on purchases 
in other nations, and those nations in turn 
will use the dollars to buy things they need 
from the United States. 

Canadian dollars can buy and Canadian 
production can deliver most of the same 
things which the British are trying to get 
from the United States. In 1943 Canadian 
production, including agriculture, totaled 
more than $12,000,000,000. This productive 
capacity is still available, and it can be in- 
creased through the addition to the labor 
force of men returning from overseas. 

Factories which turned out goods for war 
can be converted to the production of goods 
for peace. The cost would be well worth 
while with $6,000,000,000 of orders in sight 
(this figure is 334 billion dollars which Brit- 
ain wants from the United States and 114 
billion dollars now being negotiated with 
Canada, plus other foreign trade). 

By underwriting the entire loan to Britain, 
Canadian factories and agriculture will be 
certain of full-time capacity production for 
the next 5 years, and more. The world will 
begin to realize that Canada has just as much 
industrial know-how as the United States, 
that Canadian products are just as good, 
and perhaps less expensive. That sort of 
good will will pay dividends for many years 
to come. 

A natural question is: “How can Canada 
afford to underwrite a loan of $6,000,000,0002?” 
Here are two suggestions, and Canadian 
financiers may be able to make others. The 
loan can be financed through a national 
credit account created in the Bank of Canada 
by authority of the federal government. It 
can be a business loan on the same terms 
offered by the American negotiators. 

If the creation of a national credit account 
seems too radical to orthodox finance, then 
the people of Canada can raise the money 
by victory loan types of subscriptions. The 
last victory loan brought in nearly $2,000,- 
000,000. Britain intends to spend the pro- 
posed American and Canadian credits over 
a period of 5 years. This is ample time for 
Canadians to supply the funds, with an in- 
centive at least as important as the victory 
loans. Further, world-trade loans would be 
repaid by the people of Britain. Victory 
loans will have to be repaid eventually by 
the people of Canada who subscribed to 
them. 

Why allow confused Americans to stall and 
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to lend aid to the Ally which saved them? 
Canada can do the job for Britain and the 
world just as well, and do it now. Here isa 
glorious opportunity for our Nation. 


Ban on Anti-Russian Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. “ Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an article by a very distinguished cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, Mr. 
C. L. Sulzberger, appearing in the New 
York Times, March 11, 1946: 


UNITED STaTES COLONEL Bans ANTI-RUSSIAN 
TaLK——-Warns GI’s AGAINST SPREADING DiIs- 
TRUST FRAULEINS VOICE—DECRIES CHURCH- 
ILL SPEECH 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


WuErRzBuURG, GERMANY, March 10.—As a re- 
sult of a marked rise in subtle German 
propaganda efforts to divide the victorious 
Allies by spreading anti-Russian propaganda 
among the United States troops, a trend that 
was accelerated immediately upon the pub- 
lication here of Winston Churchill’s recent 
speech, one of the sharpest orders ever issued 
to a unit of the United States occupying 
forces was distributed today throughout the 
garrison stationed in Wuerzburg and the 
area surrounding the city. 

The order not only emphasized that all 
troops in the area must continually remem- 
ber that the Soviet Union is an ally of the 
United States and that millions of Russians 
died in the Allied cause but also warned that 
American tolerance of German frauleins’ 
anti-Russian opinions was leading toward 
trouble. 

The order was issued by the lieutenant col- 
onel commanding the garrison in Wuerzburg 
and the surrounding area. He is a Regular 
Army officer and a Texan, who wishes that 
his name not be published for reasons of 
modesty. 

He warned all soldiers in his command 
that they must change their attitude im- 
mediately and that he intended to put a 
halt to the present trends. 


THREATENS SEVERE PENALTIES 


In a personal conversation the colonel told 
this writer that he was making a strenuous 
check on his men and that if he received any 
reports that this order was being violated 
he intended to submit the offenders to a 
summary court martial and give the maxi- 
mum sentence within his scope—6 months in 
prison. 

The order was printed yesterday and dis- 
tributed today. It stated: 

“It has been brought to my attention that 
the morale of the civilian population of 
Wuerzburg and vicinity has been greatly 
raised as the result of a speech in the United 
States by a British politician relative to our 
allies, the Russian people. 

“I have also learned that a few men from 
this battalion have expressed agreement with 
these policies to German frauleins. This 
practice will stop immediately and you may 
be sure that I will use great effort on the 
part of the counterintelligence corj’s and S-2 
personnel to see that it stops right now. 

“The Soviet Government ig an ally of the 
United States of America and you are indi- 
vidually and collectively representatives of 
our Government. I will not tolerate any dis- 


paraging remarks against our allies to the 
German people. 


POINTS TO SOLDIER GRAVES 


“I do not hate the German people. My 
policy in regard to dancing and social gath- 
erings should indicate that fact to you. But 
I cannot forget that the sun can never set 
upon the grave of some American soldier. 

“From Pearl Harbor and Bataan to the 
Elbe, your buddies are lying dead because of 
the Nazi Party and the evil machinations of 
Hitler and his gang. 

“If you are a Catholic, stop to remember 
that the Nazy Party persecuted hundreds of 
nuns and priests and tried to frame them on 
immorality charges. 

“If you are a Protestant think of Pastor 
[the Rev. Martin] Niemoeller. 

“If you are Jewish * * * just do not 
let your fraulein’s opinion influence yours. 

“She has been reared in an atmosphere of 
hatred and intolerance for all nations of 
earth except for the master race we have 
just whipped. 

“Millions of Russian soldiers and civilians 
died to save our skins. Just remember that. 
If propaganda causes you to hate the Rus- 
sians, stop and think. They died for you, 
too. 

“If you want to fight again, encouraging 
these frauleins that we hate Russia is a 
good way to get things going. Those were the 
good old days, yes? Standing in the tracks 
all day in the bitter cold, dirty, hungry, and 
tired. Firing off the line of departure. Mak- 
ing river crossings. Sweating out barrages. 
It is cold in Russia. Remember that. 

“In case you think I am a Pinko and you 
want to writ> a letter to the B-bag [Stars 
and Stripes letter column], let me forestall 
you. In political thinking I am a conserva- 
tive southern Democrat. 

“An ancestor of my name was killed in 
the war of the American Revolution. But 
the Russians are our allies. They have guts. 
They kept hordes of Jerries off of us and, by 
God, I never want to fight again. Think it 
over. You been warned.” 

There is no doubt in the mind of this corre- 
spondent that other areas than Wuerzburg 
would benefit from similar orders. Through- 
out conservative Catholic Bavaria insidious 
propaganda is working against Allied unity. 

One may recall that Gen. Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower’s similar warning against anti- 
British talk in north Africa quickly healed a 
nasty and developing situation. 


Why 4 and 41% Percent Interest Rates 
for GI and Farm Loans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. - Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
financial page of the February 10 New 
York Times indicates that the Southern 
Pacific finances itself at a 2% percent 
rate of interest, and the Union Pacific 
at 2.51 percent—the lowest ever recorded 
in railroad finance. Why does this ad- 
ministration demand 414 percent inter- 
est rate on a farm when the purchaser 
pays down 25 percent of the purchase 
price, and 4 percent interest when the 
purchaser has a 35 percent equity, and 
provide a 3 percent loan when the pur- 
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chaser makes no down payment? Why 
does this administration provide millions 
for loans to nonveterans at 3 percent 
interest when the veteran pays 4 percent 
on GI loans? According to the follow- 
ing article, money is cheap to other 
groups: 


DEPTHS PLUMBED BY INTEREST RATES—GOV- 
ERNMENT-PEGGED FINANCIAL STRUCTURE SEEN 
SHATTERED BY LATEST LOANS—INVESTMENT 
Funps HuGeE—COMMERCIAL BANKS AND IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES AFFECTED—FEDERAL 
Poticy Not REVEALED 


(By Paul Heffernan) 


The financial world today is admitting that 
the wartime, Government-pegged interest 
structure has been shattered and that the 
Nation now is standing at the threshold of an 
era in public and private finance that is with- 
out historical precedent or other guide except 
the babel of conflicting economic theories 
and the errors of uncharted trial. 

When imminent disintegration of the war- 
time interest structure was predicted pub- 
licly last October in the money-market 
studies of George H. Roberts, vice president 
of the National City Bank, and by Aubrey 
Lanston, vice president of the First Boston 
Corp., the Government had not yet mar- 
keted its last issue of long-term 214 -percent 
bonds—the Victory issue of 1972-67. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad had just mar- 
keted $100,000,000 of long-term bonds at par, 
and New York City’s 3s of 1980 were sell- 
ing at a yield basis of 2.27 percent in the 
dealers’ market. 

By last week, however—within a period of 
less than 4 months—the prophecies of the 
New York bankers had been vindicated in a 
way that was breath-taking, even among the 
shockproof economic sophisticates of legend- 
ary Wall Street. On Monday Southern Pa- 
cific refunded at 2% percent a $50,000,000 
issue that it had floated in September at 334 
percent; on Tuesday the competition of 16 
leading investment banking houses for a 
prime-risk utility issue resulted in its being 
resold publicly to yield 2.39 percent; on 
Wednesday the Union Pacific Railroad mar- 
keted $44,493,000 of unsecured bonds at 2.51 
percent, the lowest interest cost ever com- 
manded by railroad finance, and by the 
week’s end New York’s 3s of 1980 were sell- 
ing to yield 2 percent and the Victory loan 
2's were changing hands on a yield basis 
of 2.24 percent. Thus within 3 months the 
interest rate on the Government last long- 
term bond issue had been rendered obsolete; 
even 2% percent as a long-term interest rate 
was disintegrating. 


GOVERNMENT OUTLOOK 


At Washington, where the Treasury has a 
big stake in low interest rates as an instru- 
ment of public-debt management, it was re- 
ported that Secretary Fred M. Vinson’s office 
would follow, for the indefinite future at 
least, a hands-off, wait-and-see policy. under 
which maturing Government obligations 
either would be retired by Treasury cash or 
refunded into l-year, seven-eighths per- 
cent certificates. This was taken to mean 
that the pressure of funds seeking prime in- 
vestment placement would continue to drive 
bond prices higher and yields and interest 
rates lower. 

Federal Reserve officials gave indications of 
increasing restiveness at the prospect that 
the banking system might have to remain 
dragooned indefinitely in the Government's 
war finance service at a time when the rest 
of private business was undergoing reconver- 
sion. For commercial bank and insurance 
investment interests the shrinking interest 
rate was becoming a matter of grave and 
immediate concern. Will a turn come? And 
if so, when and by what means? ‘The finan- 
cial world does not know the answer, 
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SHORTAGE OF SECURITIES 


However fundamental may be the rela- 
tionship of Treasury policy to current inter- 
est rates, the present market for prime-risk 
securities furnishes severai influences—su- 
perficial or not—all tending, by competitive 
action, to drive bond prices higher anc yields 
lower. Together they spell one phenome- 
non—an acute market shortage of high- 
grade, long-term securities which is growing 
daily. 

The volume of savings seeking placement 
is undiminished and the supply of available, 
high-grade securities is constantly shrinking 
as private corporations retire high-interest 
debt with company cash or with the proceeds 
of low-cost bank loans or privateliy placed 
bonds, and as Government term bonds are 
paid off in cash or refunded into 1-year cer- 
tificates. The dwindling residue of long- 
term public and private securities still enjoy- 
ing a public market is thus becoming the 
ever-narrowing object of intense competitive 
bidding at the expense of investment yields. 
As the yields fall and fall, the competition 
for the shrinking supply becomes remorse- 
less. The competitive forces at play have 
been characterized as constituting a vicious 
circle, in which the interest rate, like a 
matchstick caught in the outer eddies of a 
whirlpool, is being sucked inexorably in nar- 
rowing circles toward a center vortex, into 
which it might well vanish, and with it the 
remnants of orthodox capitalist finance. 





High Lights of Churchill’s Fulton, Mo., 
Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to have an evaluation of America 
and the place our country has won among 
the nations of the world together with 
the appraisal of the outcome of our na- 
tional effort by a great British states- 
mun presented here: 


The United States stands at this time at 
the pinnacle of world power. It is a solemn 
moment for the American democracy. With 
primacy in power is also joined an awe-in- 
spiring accountability to the future. As you 
look around you, you must feel i ot only the 
sense of duty done but also feel anxiety lest 
you fall below the level of achievement. Op- 
portunity is here now, clear and shining, for 
both our countries. To reject it or ignore it 
or fritter it away will bring upon us all the 
long reproaches of the after time. It is neces- 
sary that constancy of mind, persistency of 
purpuse and the grand simplicity of decision 
shall guide and rule the conduct of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples in peace as they did in 
war. We must and I believe we shall prove 
ourselves equal to this severe requirement. 

When American military men approach 
some serious situation they are wont to write 
at the head of their directive the words, 
“Over-all strategic concept.” There is wisdom 
in this as it leads to clarity of thought. What 
then, is the over-all strategic concept which 
we should inscribe today? It is nothing less 
than the safety and welfare, the freedom and 
progress of all the homes and families of all 
the men and women in all the lands. And 
here I speak particularly of the myriad cot- 
tage or apartment homes, where the wage 
earner strives amid the accidents and diffi- 
culties of life, to guard his wife and children 
from privation and bring the .amily up in 


the fear of the Lord or upon ethical concep- 
tions which often play their potent part. 


HOMES MUST BE SHIELDED 


To give security to these countless homes 
they must be shielded from the two gaunt 
marauders—war and tyranny. We all know 
the frightful disturbance in which the ordi- 
nary family is plunged when the curse of 
war swoops down upon the breadwinner and 
those for whom he works and contrives. 
The awful ruin of Europe, with all its van- 
ished glories, and of large parts of Asia, 
glares in our eyes. When the designs of 
wicked men or the aggressive urge of mighty 
states dissolve, over large areas, the frame of 
civilized society humble folk are confronted 
with difficulties with which they cannot cope. 
For them all is distorted, broken, or even 
ground to pulp. 

When I stand here this quiet afternoon I 
shudder to visualize what is actually hap- 
pening to millions now and what is going 
to happen in this period when famine stalks 
the earth. None can compute what has been 
called “the unestimated sum of human 
pain.” Our supreme task and duty is to 
guard the homes of the common people from 
the horrors and miseries of another war. We 
are all agreed on that. 

A shadow has fallen upon the scenes so 
lately lighted by the Allied victory. Nobody 
knows what Soviet Russia and its Commu- 
nist International organization intends to 
do in the immediate future, or what are the 
limits if any to their expansive and proselyt- 
izing tendencies. 


IRON CURTAIN DESCENDS 


From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended 
across the Continent. Behind that line lie 
all the capitals of the ancient states of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucha- 
rest, and Sofia, all these famous cities and 
the populations around them lie in the 
Soviet sphere and all are subject in one form 
or another, not only to Soviet influence but 
to a very high and increasing measure to 
control from Moscow. 

Athens alone, with its immortal glories, 
is free to decide its future at an election 
under British, American, and French obser- 
vation. The Russian-dominated Polish Gov- 
ernment has been encouraged to make enor- 
mous and wrongful inroads upon Germany, 
and mass expulsions of millions of Germans 
on a scale grievous and undreamed of are 
now taking place. The Communist parties, 
which were very small in all these eastern 
states of Europe, have been raised to pre- 
eminence and power far beyond their num- 
bers and are seeking everywhere to obtain 
totalitarian control. Police governments are 
prevailing in nearly every case, and so far, 
except in Czechoslovakia, there is no true 
democracy. 

The safety of the world requires a new 
unity in Europe from which no nation shculd 
be permanently cutcast. 

Twice the United States has had to send 
millions of its young men to fight a war. 
Twice we have seen them drawn by irresist- 
ible forces in time to secure the victory but 
only after frightful slaughter and devasta- 
tion have occurred. 

I have felt bound to portray the shadow 
which, alike in the west and in the east, falls 
upon the world. I was a minister at the time 
of the Versailles Treaty and a close friend of 
Mr. Lloyd George. I did not myself agree 
with many things that were done, but I have 
a very vague impression in my mind of that 
situation, and I find it painful to contrast it 
with that which prevails now. In those days 
there were high hopes and unbounded con- 
fidence that the wars were over, and that the 
League of Nations would become all-power- 
ful. I do not see or feel the same confidence 
or even the same hopes in the haggard world 
at this time. 
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THE CONDENSATION OF A RECENT EDITORIAL 


If the speech which Winston Churchill has 
delivered at Westminister College means any- 
thing, it means that, in his judgment, the 
time has come when the United States and 
Britain should enter into what would amount 
to a continuing military alliance. His pro- 
jected alliance—he called it a fraternal asso- 
ciation. He also said that he does not believe 
that Russia wants war, but rather that she 
wants the fruits of war and the indefinite 
expansion of her power and doctrines. 

When one considers the curious setting in 
which this important and _ challenging 
speech was made, plus the fact that Presi- 
dent Truman accompanied the former Prime 
Minister to Fulton, Mo., and there introduced 
him to his audience, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the President subscribes, at least 
in substantial part, to the views which 
Mr. Churchill expounded. 

If this be so, then it is an undeniable fact 
that the time is at hand for the plainest 
possible speaking in this country. We should 
face the fact that Mr. Churchill's “fraternal 
association” could prove to be a tragic 
liability rather than an asset. 





The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the only 
remaining member of the old Dies com- 
mittee who is presently a member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has always been quick to charge 
Communist affiliation or sympathy 
against loyal and law-abiding Americans 
and even against humane or charitable 
American organizations. 

Thus it is that the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of Wednesday, February 27, contains 
one of the gentleman’s statements, with- 
out any citation of specific facts, which 
makes the accusation that the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee has at- 
tempted to bring many persons with 
Communist records into the United 
States. 

In that connection I have received a 
letter from the chairman of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee stating 
the facts. I feel in honor bound to in- 
sert Dr. Barsky’s letter in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp to refute the gentle- 
man’s statements. The letter speaks for 
itself and shows that the statements of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Tuomas] were unjustifiable and unwar- 
ranted: 

New YorK, N. Y., March 8, 1946 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The CONGRESSIONAI 
Recorp of February 27, 1946, has been 
brought to my attention. In this Recorp, I 
note that Mr. THomas of New Jersey states 
in reference to the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu- 
gee Committee that: “They are the ones that 
have been trying to bring in Communists 
to this country. We have testimony before 
our committee within the last few days that 
every person, every refugee, that this Joint 
Anti-Fascist Committee has tried to bring 
into the United States had a Communist rec- 
ord, a Communist record over in Hungary or 
France or Spain or somewhere else.” 

I wish to point out that these charges are 
entirely unfounded, It has never been t 
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practice of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee to bring individuals into the 
United States. It is a matter of record that 
within-the past 3 years, this committee has 
been approached only twice to help to bring 
individuals into the United States. 

The first case concerns a Filipino citizen 
who had been condemned to death by the 
Franco courts in Madrid. The State Depart- 
ment brought the situation to our attention, 
inquiring as to whether we would be willing 
to defray the cost of his passage to the United 
States with his wife, who was then pregnant, 
if the American Embassy was able to effect 
his release. This we consented to do and the 
couple arrived in the United States in the 
spring of 1943. 

The other case was that of a Hungarian 
citizen, who fought with the Republican 
forces in Spain. He was seriously wounded 
and was in desperate need of medical atten- 
tion. His brother, who was an American Cciti- 
zen and who was able to finance him, re- 
quested our help in bringing him to the 
United States. We applied for advisory ap- 
proval on an immigration visa from the In- 
terdepartmental Committee of the Depart- 
ment of State, but in the course of this pro- 
cedure, he was able to enter another Euro- 
pean country, and therefore we dropped the 
matter. We have no knowledge of the po- 
litical beliefs or affiliations of the three indi- 
viduals just described. 

A few instances have occurred where we 
have secured or attempted to secure entry 
visas for refugees who wish to pass through 
the United States on their way to a country 
cifering them refuge 

On rare occasions outstanding individuals 
have been invited to come to the United 
States from other countries to speak or 
appear for us for fund-raising purposes, as in 
the case of Pablo Picasso, whom we invited 
to come to New York in view of a contem- 
plated showing of his pictures which was 
being arranged in conjunction with the 
Museum of Modern Art. However, in none 
of these cases did we take any steps to secure 
their entry into the United States. 

The only other connection we have had 
with the immigration problems was when 
Spanish refugees already in the United States 
were in difficulties with the immigration 
authorities and came to ask for help. As 
part of our relief work we provided legal 
assistance in straightening out these diffi- 
culties with the immigration authorities. 
Assistance of this nature is considered part 
of relief work and is provided by other 
organizations such as National Catholic Wel- 
fare Organization, Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society, Greek Welfare Organization, Polish 
Welfare Organization, and the Salvation 
Army. 

It is obvious from the record we have just 
set forth at length that Congressman 
THomas’ charges are without basis, as the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties would have realized if the House com- 
mittee had given me the opportunity to 
describe the activities of our organization 
when I appeared before them and requested 
the opportunity to describe these activities. 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Commit- 
tee has exerted and is exerting all its efforts 
to bring relief and rehabilitation to the 
Spanish Republicans in exile who are suffer- 
ing because of their fight against Franco. 
The recent publications of our State Depart- 
ment clearly indicate that Franco is a Fascist 
and has been allied with Hitler and Musso- 
lini. The people we aid are anti-Fascists, 
and, in assisting them, we are carrying on 
the true traditions of American democracy. 

The work we have been doing warrants the 
full support of all Americans rather than the 
harassment we have been subjected to at the 
hands of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarkp K. Barsky, M. D., 
Chairman. 


The Strike Crisis 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL R. LEWIS 


OF OHIO 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of March 5 con- 
tained an article by the political and eco- 
nomic writer, David Lawrence, that I 
believe should be brought to the atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress. It 
seems to me that it accurately portrays 
the situation in the Federal Government 
at the present time, and it also prob- 
ably accurately forecasts the future as a 
result of the chaos that exists in the Fed- 
eral Government. The article is as fol- 
lows: 

EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT ACTION SEEN AS 
Nerp—WrRriITER Hoips Strikes LEADING TO 
EcoNOMIC CRISIS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Thirteen years have elapsed since the late 
President Roosevelt was inaugurated in the 
midst of an economic crisis that had forced 
the closing of the banks of the Nation. The 
American people responded to the drastic 
steps and cooperated with the Government 
in the hope that firm leadership could bring 
order out of chaos. 

Today an economic crisis, not so acute in 
its appearance but equally severe, is in the 
making. There is no vigorous leadership—in 
fact, there are major groups demanding that 
the economic warfare be permitted to go to 
the point of exhaustion while the rival in- 
terests pursue their bitter conflict. 

Strikes and work stoppages are blocking 
reconversion and reconstruction. Quarrels 
over wages have prevented the national in- 
come from achieving the levels that had been 
expected. Instead of a boom, as predicted, 
the Nation is slowly drifting into a serious 
depression. 

SOMEONE MUST STEER 


Already it seems certain the first-quarter 
statements of earnings will show a sharp 
drop and that losses compared to the ex- 
pected gains will be widespread. It is evi- 
dent that the anticipated wage increases have 
already been wiped out by the prolonged work 
stoppages. Purchasing power is being dimin- 
ished and the temper of the people is one 
of widespread dissatisfaction with the failure 
of economic groups or the Government to 
provide the necessary leadership to swing the 
country to a rate of production which it was 
reasonable to expect this year. 

It is easy to blame the labor unions and 
their leaders, and even easier to blame the 
managements for failing to surrender their 
profits—it depends on which point of view 
one adopts. The truth is the unions faced a 
critical situation in the decrease of take- 
home pay for their members and the manage- 
ments faced uncertainties as to the demand 
they would have and prices they could charge. 

Under such circumstances, when the eco- 
nomic ship seeks to operate without a rudder, 
someone must supply the steering apparatus. 
Since labor will not permit management to 
do the steering, or vice versa, the public in- 
terest requires that the Government do it. 


SMALL BUSINESS SUFFERS 


Small businesses are suffering from the un- 
scientific and unwieldy way wage increases 
are being forced. Instead of developing a 
system wherein each industry can work out 
levels that will take care of the weaker com- 
petitors, the rule is to impose wages which 
only the rich and powerful companies can 
pay. The Government’s wage and price policy 
hurts small businesses. 
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Thus the monopolies, or at least those 
with the largest amount of volume of dol- 
lars or production on their books come out 
better while the smaller competing units 
face a serious decision. Some may be forced 
out of business altogether. This is not lead- 
ership but careless administration. 

President Truman knows he is being widely 
criticized. But his trouble is that he does 
not have a set of advisers who know very 
much about the operations of the economic 
system. it is all very well to theorize, but 
the facts of business life often upset many 
a well-conceived theory. This is because the 
laws of trade and merchandise are affected 
by price-fixing, and Government can only 
adjust the inequities of the price system by 
recognizing that it is also forcing increases 
in costs through blanket wage increases. 


MAY SPEED DEPRESSION 


If it is intended to discourage risk capital 
and decide arbitrarily what profits shall be 
earned, incentives to expansion will not 
emerge. Instead, just as soon as pent-up 
demands for goods now short are met, the 
few months’ boom that must inevitably fol- 
low the present recession will collapse and 
the real depression will come sooner than 
expected. 

The Republicans were charged with the 
“Hoover depression of 1929-33” but unless 
there is a better leadership in Washington, 
there will be a “Truman depression” in the 
next 18 months which it will not be possible 
for the Democrats to blame on their Re- 
publican opponents. The executive and leg- 
islative branches of the Government are 
Democratic and the people at the polls next 
November will have their first opportunity 
to express themselves on the failure of the 
Washington Government to act vigorously in 
relation to strikes and work stoppages. 


Resolutions of National Council of 
American War Dads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I extend 
resolutions which originated in the office 
of the national council of American War 
Dads and which was sent to me by the 
very worthy and active Hampton Chap- 
ter: 

DEMOBILIZATION 


It is with deep regret that we read of the 
demonstration on foreign shores of American 
boys disappointed with the manner in which 
the armed forces are continually confusing 
the demobilization program, and as fathers 
of sons serving in these same forces, we can 
and do understand the conditions that have 
brought such action about, 

We, the War Dads, in meeting assembled 
at Kansas City, Mo., do want the boys in 
service to know we as fathers have not for- 
gotten them and shall not forget them: 
There be it 

Resolved, That we hereby believe that since 
the matter has been brought to the attention 
of General Eisenhower, we having full confi- 
dence in him, request of General Eisenhower 
the continued personal observation of his 
announced program to the end that it may be 
strictly enforced without fear or favor and 
further request that all violations of it be 
dealt with promptly with the full force of his 
authority. 
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TAX EXEMPTIONS 


Whereas the American War Dads realize 
the abrupt transition to civilian life by our 
boys released from the armed forces, which 
does not give them an opportunity to under- 
stand the employment wage deductions per- 
taining to withholding tax and social secu- 
rity; and 

Whereas a situation has arisen and con- 
tinues to become more serious in that a boy 
returning from service discovers that after 
income tax and other deductions, his take- 
home pay is not in sufficient degree greater 
than the allowance granted by the Govern- 
ment and results in the decision to accept 
the Government allowance in order to hope- 
fully seek occupation with greater remuner- 
ation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That. we American War Dads 
herewith petition our Representatives and 
Senators in Congress to amend the income 
tax law of the Nation by exempting from 
income tax the first $2,500 of earned salary 
per year of a veteran of World War II and 
that such exemption be extended to a period 
of 3 years from date of said veteran’s dis- 
charge from the service thereby granting to 
the veteran the opportunity to rehabilitate 
himeelf into civilian life by enabling him to 
be employed at the prevailing rate of wages 
and not be compelled to accept remunera- 
tion offered by the Government for the 52 
weeks under the unemployment section of 
the GI bill of rights. 


MILITARY COURTS MARTIAL 


Whereas reports persist that the system of 
military courts martial in our Army and 
Navy inflicts many inequities and injustices; 
and 

Whereas the findings and sentences of said 
courts martial have been modified in an 
extreme degree after public attention had 
been centered upon alleged injustices, in 
certain cases such action constituting vir- 
tually an acknowledgment by the military 
authorities that such decisions had been un- 
duly harsh and perhaps arrived at without 
due consideration of all .actors meriting at- 
tention: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American War Dads, by 
action of the national council in regular ses- 
sion held January 18, 19, 20 at Kansas City, 
Mo., recommends that the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress of the United States 
examine the system of military courts 
martial as operated by the Army and Navy, 
and particularly check into all sentences pro- 
nounced since December 7, 1941, condemning 
men to die or to serve terms of 10 or more 
years; and if inequities and injustices are 
found to have been prevalent, then the Con- 
gress of the United States enact whatever 
measures appear necessary to correct - the 
wrong conditions discovered; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairmen of the committees in 
the Congress handling military and naval 
affairs; to the White House; and to the War 
and Navy Departments. 


‘MUSICAL THERAPY 


Whereas the medical profession has deter- 
mined that music is a necessary and essential 
part of the treatment of some classes of 
patients suffering from disability due to 
service in the armed forces of this Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas the Government has listed as sur- 
plus property small portable organs or other 
musical instruments while Government hos- 
ritals for veterans are lacking in such equip- 
ment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the proper Government 
agencies be notified that the War Dads, in 
meeting assembled, does hereby request that 
all such organs, musical instruments, or 
other like equipment available be transferred 
t2 such hospitals at once, and further that 


where a need is known and proper musical 
equipment not available, that the proper 
Government agency immediately procure 
such equipment, 





A Night for the Kids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, in reading the Eagles magazine 
for March 1946, I came across an article 
about what my home aerie of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles was doing in be- 
half of our youngster in Missoula, Mont. 
I want to call to the attention of the 
Congress the real work this outstanding 
fraternal crganization is doing, not only 
among its own members but in behalf 
of America’s youngsters as well. I am 
personally acquainted with all the men 
mentioned in the story—Andy Miller, 
Chris Anderson, Bill Dobsloff, Bob 
Kerpies, Irvan Duffan, Neil Fisher, Paul 
Fonner, Charlie Graves, Paul Cyr, and 
Melvin Bouch—as well as scores of others 
in the Missoula aerie who are contribut- 
ing of their time, energy, and talents in 
behalf of our youngsters. Not to be for- 
gotten are the wives, sisters, and sweet- 
hearts of our members who by their 
work, advice, and encouragement have 
made these dances a success. 

Not only do I know the men and 
women who are responsible for this but 
I know many of the youngsters who at- 
tend these dances. They are, because 
of the interest taken in their welfare by 
the Eagles, going to be first-class citizens 
when they grow up. After all, they are 
America and our future will, in time, 
rest in their hands. To the youngsters 
I say God bless you; to the Eagles of 
Missoula Aerie I say thanks brothers 
for a job well done. 


A NIGHT FOR THE KIDS 
(By Clark Gruver) 


Having fun is part of the heritage of youth. 
Unfortunately, though, there are a lot of 
kids who don’t have fun—at least, the right 
kind of fun. 

But if you were a youngster, and if you 
lived in Missoula, Mont., you'd have the right 
kind of a good time at the Eagles’ hospitable 
club house. 

It’s Friday night and we’re headed for the 
Eagles’ home. Let’s hurry, for we don’t want 
to miss any of the fun. 

Isn’t that one of the greatest sights you 
ever saw? Little tots 5 and 6 years old— 
older ones, too—up to minus 18. There they 
are, between 175 and 200 of them, out on the 
floor dancing, or trying to dance, and all of 
’em having the time of their young lives. 

There’s individuality in the style of danc- 
ing. Some of the tots do little more than 
walk sedately to the toe-tapping music. But 
the older youngsters—the hep cats who are 
in the groove—devote their energies to rug 
cutting. 

Over on the sidelines are the grown-ups— 
the mothers who have come to watch their 
youngsters enjoy themselves wholesomely, 
and the Aerie officers and members who are 

o 
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keeping an eye on things as well as getting 
a big kick out of it all. 

“You see,” says Past Worthy President An- 
drew W. Miller (he was vice president when 
the “kid dances” were started), “we figure 
we are helping to keep the young folks off 
the streets on Friday nights. The dances 
keep them out of mischief by giving them 
something to do. And, as a humanitarian 
organization, we figure that the cost is very 
little in proportion to the good we are doing. 
All you have to do to get your neck in a sling 
is to mention discontinuing the dances.” 

Cost? About $2.65 for each dance. That's 
a mighty small price tag on a big bundle of 
fun. The Eagles donate the use of the hall; 
all help, except the orchestra, is donated; and 
scores of members and their wives have 
helped at the different parties. General ad- 
mission is 15 cents; kids whose dads belong 
to the Aerie get in for a nickel. 

The idea ma: on the kids’ dances was 
Chris Andersen, and if all his ideas are as 
good as this one, he’s a handy man to have 
around the Aerie. The plan adopied, Worthy 
President W. H. Dobsloff appointed Chris as 
chairman of the original planning commit- 
tee, along with Andy Miller, Bob Kerpies, 
Irvan Duffin, and Neil Fisher. Later, Paul 
Fonner was added as vice chairman. Cur- 
rent chairman is Charlie Graves. 

Musicians Melvin Bouch and Paul Cyr took 
over the job of keeping the kids happy jitter- 
bugging to tinkling tunes. 

The first dance was held on February 11, 
1944. Before long, the Eagles’ kid dances 
were the talk of the town. In fact, a good 
many men came in and asked to join the 
Eagles. The reason? 

“Any organization that will do what the 
Eagles of Missoula are dcing for the town’s 
youngsters is an organization to be proud 
of. I want to join and have a part in it.” 





Many Against British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am receiving letters from lo- 
calities scattered all over the United 
State insisting that Congress refuse to 
appropriate money for the British loan. 
A typical illustration of the thinking and 
the reactions of the people is expressed in 
the following letter from a man who 
lives at Eufaula, Okla.: 


This is the first letter that I have ever writ- 
ten to anyone even remotely connected with 
the making of our laws or the formation of 
our foreign policy, but I hope ycu will at 
least read it and understand the ideas I am 
trying to express. 

If you have never talked to the ordinary 
ex-GI, I suggest that you do so. It might 
give you an insight as to how and what they 
are thinking. Of course, I speak only for my- 
self, but I have listened a lot and talked a 
little to more soldiers than I could count, 
and on an average, they ave pretty well set 
in what they believe. 

The European countries are in a sorry con- 
dition, we know that for we've had first hand 
evidence, but; there is also a limit to how 
much we can do to help ease that condition. 

There is‘also the question as to how much 
our help is appreciated. A number of the 
British, French, and Belgians are appreciative 
and grateful for what we have done. By fara 
larger part, to my opinion, don’t like cur 
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attitude, they don’t like anything about us, 
except our name as being big-hearted and a 
Santa Claus. As long as we are the donor and 
they the recipient, everything is fine, but 
when that stops, the so-called “international 
brotherhood” stops, too. We can’t forget the 
way we were charged five prices, both on 
individual purchases and services to the 
Army, by our allies. Right or wrong, the 
feeling of nationalism is stronger now than 
ever before. In plain words, we're sick of the 
whole damned business; Limeys, Frogs, and 
Belgiques, as well as the rest. 

I have noticed more than once the state- 
ment in the papers, both here and abroad, 
that the British industrial plant is in better 
shape now than at the start of the war, both 
as to production and capital. And now they 
want a loan, one that everyone Knows if 
granted will never be repaid. I have yet to 
talk to a single person in favor of it. When 
we loan, or, make it plain, give a sum of 
money or credits, we are really giving away 
that much of the resources of this country, 
materials, and labor; and I’m not in favor of 
that. We have work to do at home, and to 
tax ourselves to pay for something from 
which we can expect no return, either in 
physical goods, good will, or whatever form 
it is supposed to be in, is plain silly. 

I don’t think I am a crackpot, and I know 
that most of our dealings with foreign na- 
tions are too deep for me to understand, but 
I have tried to give you an idea of what the 
boys are thinking. If we’re wrong, give us 
something to show where and how we are to 
be benefited by sending good money after 
bad. After all, we are ones that will foot 
the bills, and not Lady Astor. 

Again I suggest that it would be well for 
you to learn the attitude of the future voting 
majority. 


Mr. Speaker, others are just as san- 
guine as the author of the above letter 
in their opposition to the policy of giving 
and lending our substance to foreign 
governments. The GI’s are opposed to 
it, the veterans are opposed to it and the 
citizens generally express their opposi- 
tion. We should heed the advice and 
wishes of our citizens on this subject 
before authorizing the appropriation. 
When I say many are against the British 
loan, this is putting it altogether too 
mildly. The opposition is almost uni- 
versal. 


Amvets Should Be Included Among the 
Veteran Organizations Who Receive 
Obsolete Rifles for Ceremonial Pur- 
poses 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I desire to include 
a letter from the vice commander of the 
Ohio Department of Amvets—American 
Veterans of World War Il—and a reply 
received from the War Department rela- 
tive to securing obsolete rifles for cere- 
monial purposes. Amvets is the largest 
veterans’ Organization that has come cut 
of this war. It has over 416 posts organ- 
ized in 40 States with a membership of 
more than 50,000 veterans. 


I have contacted the War Department 
and have been advised that a special act 
of Congress is not necessary to include 
Amvets among the preferred list of vet- 
erans’ organizations now obtaining said 
equipment, and that the situation can 
be handled through administrative pro- 
cedure. Therefore it is hoped that the 
War Department will expedite the re- 
quest of Amvets in the shortest possible 
time. 

The correspondence follows: 

AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD 
War II (AMVETS), 
Lima, Ohio, March 3, 1946. 
Mr. Joe LIEB, 
National Legislative Officer, 
Amvets National Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Joe: On January 26, 1946, I, in hbe- 
half of the Ohio Department, wrote to the 
War Department, Chief of Ordnance request- 
ing information regarding the possibility of 
our posts obtaining some of the rifles which 
the War Department is now giving to vet- 
erans organizations free except for a small 
charge for packing and handling. I am in- 
closing the letter I received in reply. 

In view of the fact that we should be en- 
titled to these rifles, as well as to anything 
else of this nature that may be offered in the 
future, I am of the opinion that some action 
should be taken at once to have the men- 
tioned acts of Congress amended. What is 
your thought about this? Can anything be 
done? This is not only in the interest of 
the Ohio department, or my local post, but 
for all Amvet posts, both existing now and 
in the future. 

I am in hopes that something can be done 
about this now. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. HaROLD SNYDER, 
First Vice Commander, 
Ohio Department of Amvets. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1946. 
Mr. F. Harotp SNYDER, 
Vice Commander Ohio Department, 
Amvets, Memorial Hall, Lima, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter 
dated January 26, 1946, in which you request 
the donation of rifles to your organization 
for ceremonial purposes. 

In accordance with the act of May 22, 1896 
(29 Stat. 133), amended by act of May 26, 
1928 (45 Stat. 773), and act of June 19, 1940 
(54 Stat. 491), “The Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy are authorized in their 
discretion to loan or give to soldier’s monu- 
ment associations, posts of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, posts of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, posts of the 
American Legion, and other recognized war 
veterans associations, State museums and in- 
corporated museums operated and main- 
tained for educational purposes only whose 
charters deny them the right to operate for 
profit, municipal corporations and posts of 
the sons of veterans reserve, condemned or 
obsolete guns, projectiles * * * which 
may not be needed in the service of either of 
said Departments. Such loan or gifts shall be 
made subject to rules and regulations cover- 
ing the same in each Department and the 
Government shall be at no expense in con- 
nection with any such loan or gift.” 

War veterans’ organizations qualifying un- 
der this law may be found in title 36 of the 
United States Code Annotated and are as 
follows: The American Legion, Grand Army 
of the Republic, United States Blind Veterans 
of the World War, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Navy Club of the U.S. A., United States Span- 
ish War Veterans, Marine Corps League, Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World War. 
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In view of the fact that your organization 
is not qualified under this law, it is regretted 
that your request cannot be complied with 
at this time. 

Fot the chief of ordnance: 

Very truly yours, 
B. M. CuTcHin, Jr., 
Major, Ordnance Department, Assistant. 


OPA and Deprey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ByRNEs], 
put an unfinished story in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD of March 8. What he did 
not include was an article appearing in 
the March 4 issue, and an editorial ap- 
pearing in the March 5 issue, of the 
Green Bay Press-Gazette, from which 
publication his original story was taken. 

The complete story clearly shows that 
the OPA does not desire to engage in a 
program of persecution. The attitude 
of Mr. Earp, the district director, is to 
be highly commended. 

The rest of the incomplete story fol- 
lows: 
|From the Green Bay Press-Gazette of March 

4, 1946] 
OPA MOVES TO REFUND $25 ON DEPREY SALE 


F. L. Earp, district director of the OPA, 
today reversed the settlement against the 
Deprey Furniture Co., said it was not a fair 
sample of OPA enforcement, and initiated 
action for a refund of the $25 which George 
Herlache, manager, paid to settle the claim 
which was caused by a 73-cent overcharge 
on a rug. Herlache agreed to refund the 
overcharge. 

“This district now embraces 40 counties 
and a million and a quarter people. From 
50 to 80 enforcement actions are handled 
every week,” said Earp. 

“This settlement is not a fair sample of 
OPA enforcement nor OPA policy. It is a 
too literal interpretation of the letter of the 
law rather than its spirit. It is a mistake. 
The purpose of OPA is to hold down the 
cost of living—not to embarrass business- 
aen nor collect money for the Government. 
This settlement cannot be defended and I 
shall not try to defend it. It is not similar 
to other actions which have been severely 
criticized but which are wholly defensible 
because they threatened higher prices to con- 
sumers and invited inflation which always 
enters in small, not large rises in prices. I 
refer to our enforcement of 2 and 3 cent 
overceilings on such things as canned goods. 
There the 2 cents overceiling may be a 10- 
percent price rise or even more. It is never 
on one can of peas or corn. It is on the 
whole store’s turn-over of the item at an 
overceiling price * * * probably many 
cases of peas or corn. It is unfair competi- 
tion. If one store can raise the price so can 
all stores and since there were more than 
750,000,000 cans of peas sold last year it 
could soon enough mean a $15,000,000 in- 
crease in the cost of living if OPA ignored 
it because it was only 2 cents per can. It 
is then plainly our sworn duty to stop the 
overceiling sales and to recover the illegal 
profit either for the overcharged customers 
or for all the people—the United States 
Treasury. That defines our policy on small 
overceiling sales. In the case of the Deprey 
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Furniture Co.’s_ single violation, quite 
satisfactorily explained it seems to me, by 
Mr. Herlache, the violation was a technical, 
unimportant and unintentional one, and 
since it never would have been approved by 
this office had the case been reviewed before 
settlement, it is not approved by me now. 
The $25 check for the Federal Treasury has 
already been forwarded, but I have initiated 
action to recover for Mr. Herlache, and ex- 
press my regret publicly that the facts were 
not more thoroughly studied before a tech- 
nical violation was determined.” 

(Mr. Herlache’s statement to the Press- 
Gazette covering this transaction referred to 
a 23 cent overcharge instead of the 73 cent 
figure used by the OPA. Mr. Herlache ar- 
rived at his figure by deducting a 50-cent 
discount which he claimed was allowed on 
the sale. However no mention of the dis- 
count appeared on the OPA records.) 


[From the Green Bay Press-Gazette of March 
5, 1946] 


OPA AND DEPREY 


The community was certainly glad to read 
Mr. Earp's OPA decision to refund the $25 
fine laid on Deprey Furniture Co. over an 
error in figures of 23 cents on a $54 sale. 
The penalty was offensive to all sense of 
justice. 

The Earp interview meant the destruction 
of an article composed here that rather 
smelled of sulfur. It is much more agree- 
able to write commendations than condem- 
nations. 

There is utterly no such thing as operating 
a business carrying numerous items without 
making errors. When these mistakes accum- 
ulate it is time for OPA to cock its ears. 
When they are trivial, intermittent, happen 
on both sides of the fence, or otherwise repel 
the notion that they are either purposeful 
or reckless, they must be treated charitably 
because they are honest. 

Mr. Earp’s declaration raises the estimate 
of OPA in the community. His explanation 
of OPA attitude was lucid and logical. It 
was in no sense a retreat but an advance. 





The Veterans Know What Is Preventing 
Reconversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the young veterans are begin- 
ning to write their Congressmen and tell 
them why reconversion is being retarded. 
The propaganda that is being put out is 
not deceiving these boys. They know 
that restrictions, regimentation, and 
bureaucracy is responsible and that this 
administration will be held responsible 
unless many of the bureaus are abol- 
ished and reconversion be allowed to 
proceed: in the normal way. They know 
what causes black markets. They know 
why we are asked to lend billions of dol- 
lars to England, Russia, and other coun- 
tries, while these boys are being neg- 
lected. They know that we need pro- 
duction in abundance, rather than 
scarcity. Bureaucratic controls result 
in scarcity and black marketing. This 
means high prices and inflation. The 
veterans know what is_ preventing 
reconversion. 


A young veteran has just written me 
his explanation in the following 
language: 


Is Congress going to play ball with the 
money lenders and loan $4,000,000,000 to 
England or pay the serviceman for making 
the world safe for a minority? Are they go- 
ing to loan Russia $6,000,000,000 to make war 
on us in less than 5 years or are they going 
to let some of their boys sell apples on the 
street corners? 

Right now a serviceman cannct get a de- 
cent job. Why, I ask you? I think it is be- 
cause someone in Washington is playing 
politics with reconversion. Again trying to 
win the favor of a minority because they 
make a loud noise. The administration has 
fumbled the ball again. 

Kindly take me off your list for your Chou- 
teau project. I have a home in Tulsa and a 
fairly good job. I realize that lots of the 
boys coming home need places to live, but 
they also need jobs, so let’s spend some time 
trying to get king labor and queen industry 
back on production terms that will suit the 
fancy of the smart planners in Government. 

Who runs the black market? Sugar ware- 
houses full everywhere but we still ration it 
so the black-market operator can gc $25 per 
hundredweight for it. You can get a new car 
if you fork over an extra $409. You know 
these things but what is the answer? It’s 
simple, just one word “production” and then 
competition will right your prices. I know 
that this is too easy for the present govern- 
ment to figure out, but there wouldn’t be 
enough red tape attached and it might throw 
a lot of curly haired planners out of a job. 
It was true before and is still true. 

Since I have been back on my job since 
the Ist of November, merchandise has been 
harder to get than at any time during the 
war, according to my firm. What a utopia 
we thought that we were coming back to. 

The wise boys said we must get higher 
wages so that we can take more in taxes, 
that’s fine but someone fumbled the ball. 
So now the boys get no wages and the wise 
guys get no taxes. 

I wanted to make this short, but I am 
about to get wound up. I just finished a 
letter to Senator Moore so you know that I 
mean business and am fed up with present 
conditions. 

Let’s forget politics and pull together and 
get business to rolling again. 

If there is something that we can do to 
help, we are willing to try. Good night and 
good luck. 





Significant Statement of Congressman 
Hatton W. Sumners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, an- 
nouncement made yesterday by our col- 
league, Hon. Hatton W. SuMNERS of 
Texas, that he would retire from Con- 
gress when his present term ends is 
cause for regret by all people who love 
America. We have had no abler or more 
patriotic man in this body than Judge 
HaTTON W. SuMNERS. His retirement 
from Congress is a great loss to the Na- 
tion. The following newspaper item 
from the Washington Post, Sunday, 


March 10, 1946, is significant and carries 
a lesson and a preachment worthy of 
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serious thought by every true American. 
The newspaper item reads: 


TIRED OF TYRANNY—EMBITTERED, REPRESENTA- 
TIVE SUMNERS IS QUITTING 


Representative HaTTON W. SUMNERS, Demo- 
crat of Texas, a veteran of 33 years in Con- 
gress, yesterday called the Federal Govern- 
ment an “instrumentality of favortism, 
tyranny, oppression, and corruption” as he 
announced he would not seek reelection. 

SuMNERS, 70 years old, and long-time chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, said 
in a statement: 

“I have watched what my own generation, 
under administration of both parties, has 
been doing to the greatest system of demo- 
cratic Government ever evolved through the 
processes of the ages. 

“By ignoring principles and the lessons of 
history and accepting the theories of men 
and political expedience for our guidance, 
we have made vassals of our States and de- 
pendents of our people. 

“By concentration of governmental power, 
and drafts upon the Federal Treasury, we 
have now a financially busted, great piled-up 
mass of governmental confusion beyond hu- 
man comprehension, impossible of demo- 
cratic control, extravagant, wasteful, in- 
efficient, and by its nature the instrumental- 
ity of favoritism, tyranny, oppression and 
corruption, and the destroyer of the self-re- 
liance and self-respect and governmental 
capacity of the people, qualities without 
which no people can remain free.” 

When he completes his congressional term, 
SUMNERS expects to speak before civic and 


patriotic organizations. He said he feels 
that in that manner he can better serve 
a great people than by acting as their 


Representative in Congress. 

Under the present state of affairs, he con- 
tended, a Congressman has become virtually 
an errand runner who has !ittle time left to 
study important legis!tation or practice 
statesmanship. 


The foregoing newspaper item does 
not require any elaboration. Our col- 
league has left nothing to the imagina- 
tion. 

HIS RECORD OF 33 YEARS 

It comes to few men to serve their 
country for the long period of 33 years, 
and many of those years Judge SUMNERS 
has spent as chairman of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. The cause of con- 
stitutional government will lose its lead 
er in the House of Representatives. The 
enemies of constitutional government 
will rejoice with the retirement of our 
friend. I am talking now about those 
people who render lip service to this 
Republic and who then do what they can 
to wreck it in the interests of the Com- 
munistic pattern of government. Those 
who believe in our form of government 
will do well to hold high the ideals of our 
neighbor and our friend, Judge Sum- 
NERS. 





Aboriginal Rights of Alaska Natives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON, E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced in the House a bill 
to extinguish Indian title to lands in 
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Alaska. This bill, or at least some bill 
designed to accomplish the same pur- 
pose, is necessary if the native people of 
Alaska are to receive justice and if the 
uncertainties and confusion which came 
into being with the filing of the Indian 
claims are to be cleared away. 

The Tlingit and Haida Tribes of 
southeastern Alaska made claim to 
3,39C,000 acres. By administrative de- 
termination the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in July 1945, held that 267,120 acres 
or about 8 percent of the total acreage 
claimed and located adjacent to native 
villages, was recognized as havine been 
aboriginally occupied, and_ therefore, 
the natives of Hydaburg, Klawock, and 
Kake were entitled to exclusive posses- 
sion of this land. By modification of the 
decision dated January 11, 1946, an addi- 
tional 800 acres was held to be within the 
scope of aboriginal occupancy. No de- 
partmental decision as yet been 
reached with respect to an additional 
claim of 2,008,000 acres on Kuiu Island. 

There is a general feeling throughout 
Alaska, and _ especially southeastern 
Alaska, that settlement once and for all 
of these claims by Congress is an abso- 
lute necessity if economic development is 
to proceed in an orderly manner. 

If the Incian people of southeastern 
Alaska are entitled to these lands under 
the settled theory of aboriginal occu- 
pancy, as has been stated by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, then it would ap- 
pear incumbent upon this Congress to 
extinguish the Indian title and to make 
payment in a manner and in a sum to be 
determined hereafter. Such extinguish- 
ment would serve two purposes: First, 
it would allow the people of the Tlingit 
and Haida Tribes to recover what is 
rightfully due them for not having had 
possession of the lands in the years past; 
second, it would remove existing doubts 
as to ownership of lands, doubts that can 
only serve to impede develorment 

I firmly believe the almost universal 
desire is to settle this matter once and for 
all by extinguishing title. Certainly it 
may be stated without reservation that 
the white population of southeastern 
Alaska desires settlement of this kind. 
Many officials in Alaska, both Federal 
and Territorial, have expressed a belief 
that a proper solution can only be arrived 
av‘in this manner. My understanding is 
that the Department of the Interior itself 
is not only willing, but is anxious for 
consideration of the type of bill intro- 
duced by me. 

And perhaps most important of all, 
the people most concerned—the native 
people of southeastern Alaska—share in 
this view. They have gone on record 
officially through their own organization, 
the Alaska Native Brotherhood, as en- 
dorsing this legislation. Even more spe- 
cifically, the bill as introduced is in the 
form suggested by the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood. 

My good friend, Roy Peratrovich, who 
retired last November after serving ably 
as president of the Alaska Native Broth- 
erhood for 5 years, is for legislation of 
the kind suggested here, and I am in- 
formed that the present officers and the 
overwhelming majority of the member- 
ship of the Alaska Native Brotherhood 


likewise believe this is the mos* sensible 
and practical solution. 

If settlement is made the Indian people 
will have funds to provide the improved 
housing, the improved Sanitation and all 
the other things they so urgently need. 
The process of adjustment to an indus- 
trialized civilization has not been easy 
for them; in fact, it has been tre- 
mendously difficult and the wonder of 
it is that they have come through as well 
as they have. With intelligent assist- 
ance it will be possible for them to better 
their economic lot, raise their standard of 
living, and move forward along the road 
which, for them, has had so many ob- 
stacles. 


Pay of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include t'1e following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Sentinel: 

POSTAL PAY IS INADEQUATE 


It is an ironical situation that the na- 
tional administration, which has professed so 
much concern for improved wage standards 
in private industry, remains indifferent to 
the shockingly inadequate wage standards of 
Federal postal employees. 

The Nation’s postal workers are still the 
most poorly paid group in America, despite 
the paltry increase given them last July by 
the Salary Reclassification Act which became 
effective at that time. 

That was the first pay increase they re- 
ceived in 20 years. 

Even so, it added only $400 a year to the 
pay of the individual postal worker which 
was largely nullified by the increased with- 
holding tax and retirement deductions. 

In fact, the only actual increase in take- 
home pay for the postal worker after his in- 
crease in wages was gained from overtime for 
Saturday work—and he is now deprived of 
that. 

The actual situation with respect to the 
Nation’s thousands of postal workers now— 
and they constitute one of the most indis- 
pensable groups in our national life—is that 
they are compelled to maintain their homes 
and families on even less pay proportionately 
than before the skimpy gesture made by Con- 
gress last year. 

There has been some recognition of this 
situation in Congress, Representative Burcn, 
of Virginia, and Senator Meap, of New York, 
having introduced a bill which, if passed, will 
provide an additional temporary increase of 
$300 annually. 

But why is the proposed new increase tem- 
porary? 

And why is it such a niggardly sum? 

Surely the postal workers of the Nation 
who perform such a vital service for the 
country are entitled to adequate pay on a 
permanent basis. 

Indeed, in view of the higher costs of living 
which now prevail, an annual increase of 
$500 would be little enough. 

It \ ould not put postal workers on a level 
with even the lowest-paid workers in private 
industry. 

But it would enable them to conduct their 
homes and raise their families a little closer 
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to the American standard of living than has 
been possible in the last quarter century. 

If the American people as a whole have 
been under the illusion that the increased 
postal pay voted by Congress last year en- 
tirely discharged the national obligation to 
these vital workers, they should face some 
facts. 

The joint conference of affiliated postal 
employees provides some of the pertinent 
facts. 

A married mail handler in the senior grade, 
with 20 years of service, now has a total 
take-home pay of $33.64 per week. 

A newly appointed married man and war 
veteran in that same post takes home only 
$29.10 a week, and if he is single he takes 
home only $27.27. 

Do you think that is adequate pay for a 
type of public service that means so much 
to every individual citizen and every busi- 
ness institution in America? 

Congress should promptly pass an ade- 
quate salary readjustment bill in the in- 
terest of postal workers. 


The Rosenman Technique 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article 
by George E. Sokolsky: 

THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


Congressmen tell me that it is called the 
Rosenman technique. I do not quite know 
why. Looking at a phovograph of the ubiq- 
uitous Sam the Rose in Miami, sunning 
himself in the leisure of the elite who govern 
us, I should not have imagined that rushing 
is his forte. 

Yet, I am assured by Members of Con- 
gress—Republicans, I must admit—that the 
device—like so many Presidential speeches— 
originated in his mind and that Roosevelt 
used it with the skill of a cormorant, but 
Truman with the shamblings of the prover- 
bial Missouri mule. 

So many accusations and glorifications are 
hurled at our ruling class that no one can be 
sure, but I record this one for its historical 
value. 

The technique may be written up as a 
work study as follows: The Executive—that 
is, the Office of the President, all the advisers 
and Executive secretaries included—fill a 
basket with bills, acts, proposals, speeches, 
radio broadcasts and other ejaculations and 
throw them at the Congress, loading tha* 
body down so that everybody has too much 
work to do, hearings are inadequate and no 
one can study the subject thoroughly or even 
read the reports of the hearings. 

Bills log up so that there is a squabble over 
the right-of-way. 

The country shifts its angry glare from an 
alibi-manufacturing, error-making, one-foot- 
tripping-over-the-other Presidency to a Con- 
gress that is bogged down by Presidential 
messages, “musts,” proddings, needlings, 
untruthful speeches concerning congres- 
sional ineptitude. And the Nation continues 
to suffer from inflation and lack of produc- 
tivity, both in no small measure due to the 
confusions created by this process. 

This technique has been at work these 
many years. In fact, it operates so success- 
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fully that vaudevillians turned politicians, 
night club waiters turned philosophers, 
sports writers turned Aristotles, when they 
have nothing better to aggravate their in- 
telligences, let out at the incompetence of 
Congress, never realizing that that body 
suffers from the viciousness of an irrespon- 
sible Executive deliberately fomenting exces- 
sive and humorously devised legislation with 
fancy slogans and false titles, but always with 
the objective of keeping Congress in a jam. 

As long as Congress seems queer, no one 
quite notices the absurdities of the Execu- 
tive. 

That is one reason why the American peo- 
ple find themselves stuck with the Yalta 
secret agreements and why we suddenly dis- 
cover that we have a ratified treaty granting 
UNO extraterritoriality in our country. 

When these Republican legislators told me 
that Sam Rosenman was the author of this 
pixie, I would not believe them. It is the 
sort of thing that a man with a thin and 
hungry look might cogitate and propound. 

No rotund, round-faced personality, whose 
cherubic expression denotes an adoration of 
the higher gustative emotions, could have 
devised so vile yet workable a scheme. 

For mind you, and I say it in self-defense, 
men of poundage usually produce happy 
plans of perfection. Vide: Henry VIII or 
Caligula. 

Now Congress cannot pass legislation eas 
speedily as the Presidential Secretariat can 
write a message or a speech. As one who 
once earned part of his living as a ghost for 
unintelligent great men, I am sure that some 
recent Presidential documents could have 
been turned out blindfolded in under an 
hour. 

And no professional would have produced 
so poorly. Yet, these articulations invoke 
legislation on economic and social problems 
of such historical magnitude as the wage- 
and-price structures, the relationship of 
profits to the total economy of the Nation, 
determining whethe: this country shall re- 
main capitalistic or become socialistic by 
the remote and overlarded subterfuge of 
destroying private enterprise by taxation, 
the elimination of opportunity for small 
business, and production for use at a loss, 
together with Government loans to new and 
unwarranted enterprises created to compete 
with existing and competently managed 
private enterprises. 

These problems involve the most thorough 
study and analysis, but they are dumped on 
Congress by an Executive who now goes 
about the country wailing that nobcdy passes 
the laws he asks for. 

That, too, is part of what these legislators 
call the Rosenman technique. That man 
will go down in history if he really is all they 
say he is. 





Information, Please? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I sub- 
mit to my colleagues a timely editorial 
from the Glenville Democrat, published 
in Glenville, W. Va. I direct the atten- 
tion particularly of the majority side of 
the House because the editor, Mr. C. W. 
Marsh, is a Democrat, a former State 
senator, for many years chairman of the 
Gilmer County Democratic Executive 
Committee, and was a captain in the 
World War. This is a thought-provok- 


ing editorial, reflects what the people are 
thinking, and is of special interest at 
this time when the OPA and the housing 
bill are up for discussion. 

The editorial follows: 


INFORMATION, PLEASE? 


At the outbreak of the late war the world 
was amazed at the rapidity which attended 
the transformation of the United States at 
peace to the United States at war. Almost 
overnight airplanes took the place of auto- 
mobiles and tractors on the assembly lines; 
where refrigerators, sweepers, and radios were 
manufactured, guns, shells, and detonators 
began to stream in an endless line. Our 
great shipbuilding industry hit its stride as 
if by magic and in a few months one to three 
ships were sliding down the ways every 24 
hours—battle wagons, cargo carriers, trans- 
ports, and landing craft to the utter con- 
fusion of those who sought to enslave the 
world in the belief that democracy would not 
work. Even Hitler and Goering were struck 
dumb by surprise at the amount of supplies 
and war-making equipment that was being 
dispatched to England and Russia and piling 
up at strategic points in other friendly 
countries. 

All of which gives rise to the $64 question: 
If the conversion of American industry from 
a normal peacetime basis to a wartime foot- 
ing was accomplished in such a short time 
and on such a gigantic scale, why does it 
take so long, so very long, to reconvert our 
industry back to its original status? 

With the coming of May 14 the war will 
have been ended for a whole year. Can one 
buy a shirt? No. Can one purchase a suit 
of clothes? No. Can one buy sugar and 
coffee and butter? Can one purchase an 
automobile, a tractor, a radio, a refrigera- 
tor, a sweeper, a smoothing iron, a fiash- 
light? 

Can our farmcrs buy reapers and harvest- 
ers and mowers, hay rakes and hay forks, 
plows and ccrn planters? Can a farmer, or 
anybody else for that matter, buy boards to 
build a house? Can he buy nails, doors, 
windows? Can the womenfolk purchase 
nylon stockings? Yes. They can buy one 
or two pairs every 7 days between the hours 
of 10 and 11 o'clock, under police protection, 
provided they care to stand in line from 1 
to 4 hours and run the risk of being told 
that the last pair was just sold—sold the 
minute they entered the door. 

Who is responsible for this bottleneck, this 
jam, this confusion, this chaos that holds 
the country in its grip from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from “fifty-four, forty or fight” 
to the Gulf of Mexico? With millions idle 
and everybody clamoring for motor vehicles, 
hardware, building materials, farm equip- 
ment, clothing, furniture, and household ap- 
pliances, who or what is holding back re- 
conversion? 

England is well over the hump and on her 
way to full employment and prosperity. Rus- 
sia has announced another 5-year plan on a 
gigantic scale and France is snapping into 
the big problem of rebuilding her destroyed 
cities and her ruined industry. Poland, 
Holland, Belgium, and Norway are hitting a 
good healthful stride. And how about us? 
We seem only to be wallowing in a “slough 
of despond,” with some new makeshift 
sprung upon the country every morning only 
to be scrapped for something else before the 
sun goes down. 

It must be patent to everyone that some- 


‘where something must be basically wrong, 


things are not clicking as they should. Per- 
sonally, we believe that a two-fisted man of 
the type of Grover Cleveland would long 
since have found the means of bringing order 
out of chaos; we believe that Theodore Roose- 
velt, the wielder of the “big stick,’ would 
have found a remedy for our present ills; we 
believe the suave and diplomatic Wilson 
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would have gone straight to the heart of this 
muddled situation and cleared away the dead- 
wood and the debris. All the country is ask- 
ing is a chance to unlimber. Why doesn’t 
it get it? 

Take the case. 





New Year Forecast: The Take-Home 
Pay For Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent issue of the Wash- 
ington News, Columnist Peter Edson had 
the following article: 

NEW YEAR FORECAST 
(By Peter Edson) 

First prediction that it will be necessary 
to ask Congress to continue OPA price con- 
trols and stabilization authority beyond June 
30, 1946, is made by Jchn W. Snyder, as- 
sistant president and director of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

Snyder tucked this pleasant little New Year 
tid-bit way down in the toe of a Christmas 
sock he sent up to the Senate Small Business 
Committee just before Congress adjourned, 
In the preholiday rush it was generally over- 
looked. 

“A feeling has grown up in the country,” 
said Snyder in his report, “that price stabili- 
zation will soon be repealed and that regard- 
less of whether it is or not, prices will be 
forced upward. As we approach the date at 
present set for its expiration, June 30, 1946, 
compliance will be more and more difficult to 
obtain and the inventory scrambles, competi- 
tive and withholding of goods will increase. 

“All these things would serve to increase 
the, inflationary pressures at a time when 
production was still not able to cope with 
demand,” Snyder continues. “We can avoid 
this if the controls are removed singly, as 
events dictate, instead of all at one time 
without due consideration for the supply- 
demand picture.” 

In building up his argument to this con- 
clusion, Snyder makes a pretty complete 
analysis of the pressures for higher prices at 
work today. 

1. The rise in stock-market prices is based 
on expectation that all prices are going to 
rise. 

2. Manufacturers and _ distributors are 
holding cn to goods in expectation of higher 
préces. 

3. Stocks of goods are being bought up on 
speculation that they can be resold at higher 
prices. This simply reduces the supply on 
the market and increases the demand. 

4. Purchasing agents report they must put 
escape clauses in orders for future delivery, to 
allow for possible price increases 

5. Some contractors are insisting on pric2 
cushions to cover possible increased costs of 
materials. 

6. Housing cannot begin to match demand 
for perhaps 2 years, this being one of the 
areas in which the inflationary threat is 
most serious 

7. Savings of individuals are reported at 
$150,000,000,000—an average of over $1,000 
per capita. This unspent money, plus the 
buying power of millions of discharged vet- 
erans, encourages higher prices. 

8. Retail store purchases are 10 percent 
heavier than a gear ago, and that tends to 
keep prices up. 
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§. In this heavy buying demand the supply 
of consumers’ goods will continue short well 


beyond the June 30 OPA deadline. That 
makes price control necessary for a longer 
time, says Snyder. 

10. Food is almost the only important con- 
sumer item in which we can foresee an early 
likelihood of supply balancing demand. 

With 9 out of 10 cards thus stacked in 
favor of inflation, any sudden removal of 
controls would be disastrous, according to 
the Government economists. High volume 
ef production is the key to reducing the 
danger of inflation, Snyder admits. He says 
the Government strategy is to aid full pro- 
duction of scarce items through priorities, 
set-aside orders, and price ceilings, until pro- 
duction gets ahead of demand. 

One of the pet arguments of OPA’s op- 
ponents is that if all price ceilings were re- 
moved, production would soar. That might 
be true, but prices would also soar. There 
might be a boom. But as soon as production 
caught up with demand, the bottom might 
well fall out of the market, to make a bust. 

The big new year forecast in all this is 
that everything will probably cost a little 
more in 1946. Remove OPA price controls 
one at a time and the shock will be cush- 
ioned. Remove controls all in a bunch and 
everything will cost a lot more in a hurry. 


After reading this item one forms 
some interesting conclusions. Mr. Emil 
Schram, boss of Wall Street, had a salary 
raise of $50,000 to $100,000 per year. 
This, however, was not deemed inflation- 
ary I suppose because the rise in stock 
prices is based on the expectation that 
all prices are going to rise. According 
to No. 10 of Mr. Edson’s list, food is 
almost the only important consumer 
item in which we can foresee an early 
likelihood of supply balancing demand. 
Can this really be true? 

In addition, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in recent reports 
states “food prices are going down”; 
“farm income is to be reduced by 15 
percent”; “net farm income is to be 
$3,000,000 less in 1946 than it was in 
1945.” If the prices of all the things the 
farmer buys is going to increase and if 
the spokesman for the President of the 
present administration advocates an in- 
crease in the things the farmers buy, 
how in the name of common sense can he 
tell the farmer to take a cut of 15 per- 
cent? I wish that someone with all the 
answers would really answer this ques- 
tion. 

One fact is: apparent—the USDA has 
the billions of dollars in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation with which to carry 
on the price juggling and provide one 
producer with 130 percent of parity price 
and another producer with a 60 to 70 
percent of parity floor price. They can 
manipulate these farm prices—there is 
no argument about it. I think, however, 
that someone will sometime call the 
Department of Agriculture’s attention to 
the fact that they are not a law unto 
themselves and they had better; first, 
pay closer attention to their commit- 
ments to the farmers; second, they are 
not to take a 15 percent price reduction 
at the hands of th2 price jugglers while 
their fellow price jugglers are encourag- 
ing other groups to cause the farmers to 
pay more for what he buys without at 
least some commitment. 

The OPA will Fe weakened or its ef- 
fectiveness reduced before the people are 
ready for the change and there is no 





one that will be as much to blame as the 
OPA and its handmaiden the USDA so 
far as food is concerned. 

It is to be regretted that a member of 
the President’s Cabinet should be so un- 
mindful of his responsibilities that he 
tries to make political issues of economic 
problems. 

We must remember that in 1944, ac- 
cording to Mr. William Clayton’s testi- 
mony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, we imported $1,800,000,000 in ag- 
ricultural products and exported $2,000,- 
000,000 in agricultural products. But, 
the imports in dollars are figured on the 
price at the point of origin and the 
exports are figured on the declared value 
in the United States. Lend-lease ship- 
ments were 75 percent of the total ex- 
ports and was added to the exports. 
The reverse lend-lease was not added to 
the imports though. Why? 

Take butter, for example. In 1942 20,- 
081,000 pounds of butter were imported 
for a total of $3,250,000, or figured at less 
than 17 cents per pound. At that time, 
from March 11, 1942 to January 1, 1943, 
17,647,000 pounds were exported and 
showed $6,885,000 in exports, but this ex- 
ported butter was figured at 41 cents per 
pound. In other words we could import 
twice as much butter in pounds as we 
exported and still show a favorable dollar 
trade balance. 

Regardless of all the propaganda about 
producing one-third more food than in 
some drought or low-price period, it is a 
question as to whether or not we really 
did not import more pounds, bushels, and 
tons of agricultural products in 1944 than 
were exported in 1944. 





A Letter From the Dead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER B. HUBER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
a deceased former sailor in the United 
States Navy which appeared in the Akron 
Beacon Journal: 


A LETTER FROM THE DEAD—‘“I FOUGHT FOR YOU, 
MOM, DAD” 


(EprTror’s NOTE.—This is a letter from the 
dead. Writtem to his parents by an Akron 
boy who was killed aboard the torpedoed 
U. S. S. Houston in February of 1942, the let- 
ter tells simply why he fought and died. 
Seaman Dick Boorom, 22, asked that the let- 
ter be delivered to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Boorom, 2164 16th Street SW., Kenmore 
district, after all hope that he might be found 
alive, was gone. The former Kenmore high 
school football player's letter, written 28 days 
before the torpedo struck, was received last 
week, after he was Officially declared killed. 
It will be read at memorial services for him 
Sunday morning at the South Main Street 
Methodist Church, where he was a member.) 


FEBRUARY 1, 1942. 
Dear Mom AND Dap: It has taken me a long 
time to sit down and write this Ictter to you. 


I have been fumbling with the pencil for sev- 
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eral days now, and I do not seem to be able 
to get started. Not that I have nothing to 
say, but on the contrary I have so much to 
say that I do not know where to begin. 

For a long time since I have been cut here 
I have been comparatively safe from danger, 
but lately the spots have become tighter and 
tighter. One by one smiling faces that I 
have lived with are gone. But I do not ex- 
pect to die; none of the boys expects to die. 
We are all hoping on luck. If mine holds out, 
you will not receive this letter. 

I am deeply alert to what I am fighting for, 
not so much the cold terms of freedom and 
democracy which are used so carelessly by 
people but something deeper and dearer to 
me than that. Perhaps you expect me to say, 
Mom dear, my own life. No,itisnotthat. it 
is the protection of you and all those whom I 
love; that is my reason for fighting, and I feel 
that is the greatest reason in the world. I 
would rather die a thousand times than to see 
you suffer the torture that has been inflicted 
upon the poor souls who have been so un- 
lucky as to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

I know that I have one thing for which to 
be grateful and that is that you are safe from 
harm, and our home wear Kenmore High 
School where I spent 4 happy years will be 
safe from harm. Our home will stand in 
peace when this is all over. I thank you, 
Mom and Dad, for all of the wonderful things 
that you have given me; for your kind 
patience in guiding me to manhood; for the 
character that you have instilled in me which 
at this hour of danger gives me courage. I 
thank you for the great sacrifices that you 
have made all your life for me. I regret that 
I will be unable to repay you. 

I know that I will be at peace in heaven 
for my soul is clean and my conscience is 
clear. I love you, Mom and Dad. You are 
the greatest and dearest persons in the whole 
world, 

Farewell. 

Your loving son, 
Dick, 





Editorial Favoring Housing Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting herewith an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Marshall News Messenger, 
March 7, 1946. It is self-explanatory: 


IT ADDS UP TO NOTHING 


The GI housing bill may not be the best 
thing cf its kind possible, but it has the 
merit of at least offering something, in- 
stead of offering nothing, by way of solving 
the country’s housing problem. 

The special interests which are fighting 
it tooth and nail so far have offered nothing 
by way of a substitute except, “Take the 
bridle off and let ‘er buck!” 

But because the opposition is organized and 
represented by strong lobbies which get im- 
mediately in the. hair of the legislators, and 
because the homeless are not organized and 
not doing anything in particular to let their 
wishes be known, the chance that anything 
of measurable value will come out of the 
present legislative muddle seems very remote. 

Meantime the house-building situation be- 
comes steadily worse. Values are going be- 
yond all reason. Mister, when five- or six- 
room houses sell for ten to fifteen thousand 
dollars, as they are selling in many commu- 
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nities, the end result can’t be anything but 
bad—bad for the individuals who buy them, 
bad for the community, bad for whatever 
agency helps finance the purchase. The end 
result will be worse than the great bust of 
1929. 

The pending Patman bill, as noted, may 
not be the best piece of legislation in the 
world, but it does come to grips with a 
problem that is the gravest that confronts 
this Nation today. 

Those who are fighting it will be answer- 
able for its defeat or its gutting by amend- 
ments. They will be responsible for any 
failure that may develop through inaction. 

A Congress that is on the verge of an- 
other election isn’t the bravest and boldest 
group of men in the world. It is susceptible 
to pressures, and if the pressure happens 
to be one-sided, as in the present instance, 
you don’t get an answer to a problem. You 
get a goose egg. 

The GI's are not a pressure group, and 
they have no desire to be. But as individ- 
uals confronted with a problem they can use 
the mails and the wires to make their wishes 
known to Congress. They should do so by 
all means. 





The Trip to Yalta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN S. GIBSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following poem in 
memory and honor of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: 


THE TRIP TO YALTA 


Roosevelt told his people 

He was headed for the Rhine; 
To cross the Great Atlantic 

In a big B-29 


“I have a date with Hitler 
Because he’s done us wrong; 

He will be brought to justice— 
His triumph won't be long. 


“God and our Congress 
Have decreed that he must die, 
For the way he’s treated people 
And caused the world to cry. 


“Thanks to Adolf Hitler 
Ten million martyrs lie 
Concealed in sod, at home with God, 
‘Too young, too brave to die.’” 


Franklin talked with Winston; 
He talked with Josef too; 

They made a plan to kill the man 
That everybody knew. 


Franklin told the Army 
To double “on the run” 

For when the smoke is cleared away 
Old Hitler will be done. 


The job is almost finished; 
The war is almost won, 
Because old “Patton’s” on the job, 
And he’s our favorite son. 


Franklin had a message 
From our Lord on high: 
“Come home to me in heaven: 
And don’t you ever sigh.” 


“You are a master leader 

And know just what to do; 
I have a higher office— 

A newer job for you.” 
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“Harry will take over 
As new high command 
Because he has new orders 
From the Promised Land.” 


I tell you now, my brothers, 
That “right” will always win, 
For God, in His great judgment, 
Will vanquish war and sin. 





USSR Note on Bulgarian Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp the text of the 
Soviet note to the United States regard- 
ing the Government of Bulgaria, as car- 
ried in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 9, 1946, together with the identi- 
fying explanation by the Associated 
Press: 


LoNnbon, March 9.—The text of the Soviet 
note to the United States on the Bulgarian 
Government, as broadcast by the Moscow 
radio and recorded here by the Soviet moni- 
tor, follows: 

“The following statement has been issued 
by the Peoples’ Commissariat of USSR for 
Foreign Affairs: 

““On February 27, the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs received a note 
from the American Embassy in Moscow noti- 
fying it that on February 22 the State De- 
partment presented General Stoichev, the 
Bulgarian representative in Washington, a 
memorandum setting forth the American 
Government's position as regards fulfillment 
of the decisions of the three ministers con- 
ference in Moscow concerning Bulgaria 

“*This memorandum stated that in view 
of the misunderstanding evidently existing 
in certain circles in Bulgaria as regards the 
United States Government’s position on the 
decision reached concerning Bulgaria at the 
three ministers’ conference in Moscow lest 
December, the United States Government 
wished to have brought to the notice of the 
Bulgarian Government a statement of its 
views on these matters which it was com- 
municating to the Soviet and British Gov- 
ernments. 

“ “INTERPRETATION NOTED 


“*The Government of the United States, 
this statement said, interpreted the Moscow 
decision to mean that the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment and opposition should be asked to 
find a mutually acceptable basis for the 
participation in the Bulgarian Government 
of two members who would really represent 
the opposing parties. 

“The United States Government,’ the 
statement went on, ‘had never understood 
this to mean that pressure would be brought 
to bear on the opposition to put forward 
two candidates for inclusion in the Govern- 
ment pro forma, regardless of the condition 
of their joining it. 

“*While the Moscow agreement had not 
specified any conditions for the inclusion of 
the two opposition representatives, it had 
provided, in the opinion of the United States 
Government, that the participation of such 
representatives should be made on condition 
mutually acceptable both to the Bulgarian 
Government and to the opposition. 

“‘It has been and will still be the sincere 
hope of the United States Government,’ the 
statement said, ‘that, meeting in an atmos- 
phere of mutual conciliation, the representa- 
tives of the Bulgarian and opposition would 
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be able to reach agreement and in fact would 
reach agreement to work together on mu- 
tually acceptable basis which would enable 
two members of the opposition parties really 
representing these parties to join the gov- 
ernment.’ ” 

SOVIET SENDS REPLY 


“Novikov, the Soviet chargé d'affaires in 
the United States, presented to the State 
Department the Soviet reply note, the text 
of which now follows: 

“In connection with the memorandum 
presented by the State Department to the 
Bulgarian political representative in the 
United States on February 22, this note says, 
the Soviet Government has instructed me 
to communicate the following: 

“*The memorandum states that the Mos- 
cow agreement provided that the participa- 
tion of the two opposition representatives 
should be based on conditions mutually ac- 
ceptable both to the Bulgarian Government 
and the opposition. 

“*Actually, the decision of the three-min- 
ister conference in Moscow in December 1945 
stipulated only two conditions. These con- 
ditions were that the two representatives of 
democratic groups to be included additionally 
in the Bulgarian Government should: 

“*A. Really represent the groups of par- 
ties not participating in the Government; 
and 

“‘B. Really be suitable and work loyally 
with the Government. 

“‘No other conditions were stipulated in 
the Moscow conference decision on Bul- 
garia.’”’ 

RUSSIAN STATEMENT 


“‘In view of the above the Soviet Govern- 
ment finds it necessary to state the following: 

“*].. The statement made by the United 
States Government to the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment on February 22 does not conform 
to the decision reached in Moscow on Bul- 
garia, since the Moscow Conference decision 
says nothing about the opposition represent- 
ative joining the Bulgarian Government on 
the basis of any ‘mutually acceptable condi- 
tion.’ 

‘‘2. The statement made by the United 
States Government infringes the Moscow de- 
cision of the three ministers inasmuch as 
this statement put forward a new condition 
for participation of opposition representa- 
tives in the Bulgarian Government, a condi- 
tion not provided in that decision. 

“3. The Soviet Government has before 
now drawn the attention of the United 
States Government to the fact that the 
United States representative in Bulgaria, Mr. 
Barnes, has systematically instigated the 
Bulgarian opposition not to act in accord- 
ance with the three-minister decision, but to 
put forward new conditions for joining the 
Bulgarian Government, conditions not pro- 
vided for by the Moscow Conference. The 
statement. made by the United States Gov- 
ernment to the Bulgarian Government Feb- 
ruary 22 is actuated by the same purpose 
as Mr. Barnes’ action and is only calculated 
to encourage the representatives of the Bul- 
garian opposition to resist the decision of the 
three-minister conference 

BULGARIA INFORMED 

“*Thus, far from taking steps to further 
fulfillment of the decision reached by the 
Moscow Conference of the three ministers, 
the Government of the United States by this 
statement of February 22 impels the opposi- 
tion to sabotage the decision taken at the 
Moscow Conference with a United States rep- 
resentative participating 

“In fact, also to be noticed is that the 
United States Government made the state- 
ment unilaterally, without any attempt at 
preliminary coordination of this step with 
the other governments concerned which had 
been a party to the decision concerning Bul- 
garia. 
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“*The Soviet Government notifies the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that it had 
thought it necessary to inform the Govern- 
ment of Bulgaria of its present statement 
inasmuch as the United States Government 
statement of February 22 was brought to the 
notice of the Bulgarian Government.’ ” 


Judge Edmund K. Jarecki’s Plea for the 
Mentally Ill Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, Judge Ed- 
mund K. Jarecki of the county court of 
Chicago, which has supervision over psy- 
chiatric cases in the greater Chicago 
area, stated several months ago that 
more than 25 percent of the cases in the 
psychiatric hospital are those of service- 
men and women. He assumes that when 
complete demobilization takes place ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the cases in 
that hospital will be men and women who 
participated in World War II. 

For more than a year Judge Jarecki 
has been endeavoring to secure adequate 
hospital facilities for mentally sick vet- 
erans in the Chicago area. He has ap- 
pealed to the Veterans’ Administration 
and to the War and Navy Departments 
in an effort to arrange the necessary fa- 
cilities which will permit his court to 
render the highest degree of service to 
veterans and their families. Up to date 
he has not had any considerable measure 
of success. The Cook County district 
which is served by the county court of 
Cook County has a population in round 
numbers of 4,000,000. 

The points that Judge Jarecki has been 
trying to emphasize for more than a year 
are set forth in an article appearing in 
today’s issue of the Washington Times- 
Herald, stressing the lack of psychiatrists 
in the United States and the urgency of 
immediate action by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ninistration. 

The article follows: 

LACK OF PSYCHIATRISTS IN UNITED STATEs IS 
DESCRIEED AS FRIGHTENING—SENATE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ToLp “CONSIDERABLE BLOCK” OF 
POPULATION IS MENTALLY ILL 

(By Edwin Neff) 

A Navy captain yesterday told a Senate 
subcomnniittee that a “considerable block of 
America’s civil population does not enjoy 
mental health,” while both Army and top 
civilian psychiatrists disclosed a “frighten- 
lack of trained psychiatrists every- 
where. 

Shortly after Gen. Lewis B. Hershey had 
testified that more men were rejected by 
Selective Service for mental disorders than 
for any other single cause, Capt. Francis 
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atric division, stressed that mental disease is 
not only a service problem but a national 
problem. 
FACILITIES LACKING 

Captain Braceland said psychiatrists have 
long Known that mental disease in America 
is far more common than the means to treat 
it, but that it took a war to wake the gen- 
eral population, 


Every witness who testified yesterday 
backed up Captain Braceland’s general thesis. 
All, except one, supported the Pepper bill, 
under study by the subcommittee, which 
would set up and finance a national neuro- 
psychiatric institute here to coordinate and 
promote training for psychiatrists through- 
out the country. 

Dr. Lawrence Kubie, psychiatric consult- 
ant to the office of scientific research and 
development, objected to the Pepper meas- 
ure mainly because he believed it inadequate. 
“Like shooting at rocket bombs with a pea- 
shooter,” he said. 

Captain Braceland said that while mental 
disorders are common among civilians, they 
do not show up as quickly as in the armed 
services. A civilian who does not like his jcb 
can change it, he explained, while a service- 
man often cannot. 

As an example of what one State discovered 
when it began to investigate mental illness, 
a Cleveland minister, Dr. D. R. Sharpe, said 
some of Ohio’s mental hospitals are like 
“concentration camps.” 

JAILS OVERLOADED 


But even so, he said, people will wait 4 or 
5 hours in taxis for treatment and county 
jails in Ohio are “just filled v ‘th persons suf- 
fering mental disease, because there is no 
place else for them to go.” 

Dr. Sharpe, who is chairman of the Ohio 
Mental Hygiene Association, said his State 
could raise the money for new mental hos- 
pitals, but had learned no amount of money 
could buy enough trained psychiatrists, ‘‘be- 
cause there just are 17t enough to go 
around.” 


HANDICAPS DESCRIBED 


Brig. Gen. William Menninger, director of 
the Menninger clinic in Topeka, Kans., and 
head of the Army’s neuropsychiatric division, 
said 39 percent of the men discharged for 
physical reasons by the Army were psycho- 
pathic. He admitted the mental dijsease 
probably was bigger than anticipated by the 
Army, and that trained psychiatrists were 
recruited “too few and too late.” 

He described the lack of psychiatric per- 
sonel as “the greatest handicap to medical 
services throughout the war,” and urged that 
psychiatry be taught in medical schools as 
regularly as chemistry and zoology. 

Phillip Murray, CIO head, and Dr. Martha 
Eliot, assistant chief, Children’s Bureau, are 
to testify today before the subcommittee. 


Forest Products Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Dean Paul M. Dunn, dean of the School 
of Forestry, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oreg., from the Timber Operator 
of December 22, 1945: 


Forest Propucts RESEARCH 


(By Dean Paul M. Dunn, School of Forestry, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg.) 
There are two major groups of forest prod- 
ucts: Those which are made directly by phys- 
ical break-downs in the forest or at adjacent 
mills, such as ties, pulpwood, poles, piling, 
lumber, etc., and those which are of a de- 
rived nature and are chemical in character. 
Oregon has been interested in the physical 
operation since settlement as logging and 
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lumbering have been major industries in re- 
spect to State economy. But we are rela- 
tively unacquainted with the cellulose for- 
estry. 

The forestry industry is a mejor one in 
Oregon, contributing normally more than 
60 percent of the total economy. The 1943 
income from forest products is estimated to 
be approximately $300,000,000. This involves 
the cut and partial manufacture of about 
8,500,000,000 board feet of logs or timber. We 
have in the State about 25 percent of the Na- 
tion's timber supply and are producing about 
20 percent of all the lumber and other forest 
products. That is somethong to be proud 
of, but the questign is whether we can keep 
it up. 

We talk a lot about sustained-yield man- 
agement of our forests. That is a fine 
philosophy and implies that we will not 
harvest any more than we grow or produce 
in a given period. At the present rate of 
cutting, this means that we must prepare 
for a reduced production; unless we put all 
the potential forest acreage into a state of 
satisfactory timber growth (meaning full 
protection from fire, insects and diseases, and 
comptete restocking of barren areas with 
young growth.) 

ONE-THIRD OF TREE USED 


A major factor in this situation is the 
method cf utilization. At present we market 
or use approximately only 35 percent of the 
tree. The balance is left as forest waste in 
the woods or as sawmill waste at the mills. 
A fuller utilization of the tree would go a 
long way toward easing the problem of tim- 
ber cut in the future. However, we must 
change many of our present practices and 
accept several new ways of logging, sawmill- 
ing, and manufacturing, and include research. 

Let us not get the idea that the wood 
chemist or the researcher is going to save 
the industry alone. The forester, the logger, 
and the sawmill man must all practice for- 
estry, good logging practices, and complete 
utilization. Here is one example: A study 
area was logged under ordinary current meth- 
ods and was then relogged. Forty-five thou- 
sand board feet of Dougias fir logs were re- 
moved from a sample plo* of 314 acres. This 
averages about 16,000 feet per acre. Material 
was only taken down to a 9-inch diameter 
and 10 feet in length. In addition, there is 
considerable small hemlock and fir on the 
area suitable for pulpwood. This type of 
utilization will necessitate the use of differ- 
ent equipment, both for the logging and the 
milling operations, but the mechanics are 
feasible. Before long, I believe that we will 
see a rather widespread use of relogging 
method and also prelogging. Portable mill- 
ing units will be taken to the woods. It has 
been suggested that portable hogs or chippers 
may be operated at the landings. All of this 
will save considerable transportation of un- 
usable material. 

The tree-farm operator can get into the 
new scheme by giving high-grade protection 
to his areas and insuring reproduction on his 
cut-over lands by leaving seed trees or plant- 
ing young trees. The millman, by improv- 
ing methods of manufacture and remanu- 
facture, can find a use for much of the ma- 
terial which formerly traveled to the burner. 


RESEARCH STARTING 


However, there is no question that with the 
interest in wood chemistry and the many 
mechanical and chemical developments that 
wood is really the chemical engineering raw 
material. The forest laboratories will point 
the way to many ingenious ways of fabricat- 
ing commercial products from wood fiber. In 
many instances the raw material which will 
be used is not that which is being used to- 
day, but will be forest waste or sawmill waste. 
Several surveys have shown that there are 
thousands of tons of available waste wood in 
certain parts of Oregon, both at the mills and 
in the woods. By waste I would like to make 
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it clear that I refer to material which at the 
present is not economically usable. 

Forest products research will aid greatly in 
pointing the way to commercial use of the 
present-day wastes. While Oregon is rela- 
tively unacquainted with chemical utiliza- 
tion practices, there has been some effort by 
both public and private agencies. The For- 
est Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has 
been concerned with fundamental research 
in wood products for more than 30 years. 
The Western Pine Association, with its lab- 
oratory in Portland, has been functioning for 
more than 10 years. The Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. has a development laboratory at 
Longview. The Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion has a research laboratory at Tacoma. 
The pulp and paper industry is sponsoring a 
5-year study at the University of Washington 
relating to the solution o* the waste sulphite 
liquor problem. 

In general, wood research may be broken 
down into two major classes: First, improve- 
ment in lumber and lumber products; and 
second, utilization of wastes in the woods 
end at the mills. The trade associations as a 
rule are stressing the improvement of lumber 
quality, such as the West Coast Lumberman’s 
Association with its seasoning, grading, and 

pections projects. This group is also in- 
terested in the fireproofing of lumber and a 

udy relating to the use of dimetholol urea 
; expected to increase the hardness of lum- 
ber products. 

Wood-waste studies have been left largely 
to public interests, though some private con- 
cerns are entering this field of wood research. 
The general aspects of the whole problem 
are: 

1. Hydrolysis of wood wastes. 

2. Distillation of wood. 

3. The use of wood sawdust or wood flour. 

4. The development of the material for 
fuel. 

STATE INTERESTED 


Through the active interest of certain in- 
dividuals and concerns, Oregon passed a law 
in 1941 which initiated a State-wide research 
program dealing chiefly with the waste or 
unused forest materials. This project, 
financed by a biennial budget of $25,000, was 
associated with the State board of forestry 
and the school of forestry at Oregon State 
College. The grant was renewed in 1943 and 
increased in 1945. Considerable progress has 
been made up to the present time. A definite 
attempt has been made to avoid duplication 
of effort and full working relationships have 
been maintained with the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory and other public 
agencies. A certain amount of exploratory 
work has been necessary, but mainly the 
projects have been pointed toward the ap- 
plication of research knowledge as it might 
be associated with present or future in- 
dustries in Oregon. 

This project is operating under the name of 
the Oregon Forest Products Laboratory on 
the campus of Oregon State College. An ad- 
visory group representing industrial, State, 
and Federal groups functions as a policy- 
making body. The West Coast Lumberman’s 
Association, the Willamette Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association, the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, the Oregon Plywood Association, the 
United States Forest Service, and the School 
of Forestry are represented, with Governor 
Snell as chairman and the State forester as 
secretary. 

The program as it has been operating dur- 
ing the past 444 years has been a cooperative 
one, attempting to use to the fullest extent 
the facilities of available personnel and lab- 
oratories on the college campus. The depart- 
ments of wood products, chemistry, chemical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, and 
agricultural engineering have all contributed. 
Graduate students have been used, when 
available, under the supervision of members 
of the college staff. The Bonneville Power 
Administration, the Pacific Northwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, the Willa- 


mette Valley Wood Chemical Co., of Eugene, 
and the Chapman Manufacturing Co., of 
Corvallis, have made definite contributions in 
certain studies. 

Since effort was pointed toward utilization 


of the present waste materials, the first proj-° 


ects dealt with possible use of large quantities 
of sawmill waste. Preliminary surveys indi- 
cated that for each 1,000 feet of lumber saved 
at the mills, a ton or unit of waste accumu- 
lated. This material was largely unused in 
the milling centers outside of Portland, and 
was made up of sawdust, slabs, edgings, and 
trims, which in many cases was hogged for 
possible sale or for the burner. The use of 
sawdust for making a building plaster or 
wall covering was considered, and as yet we 
do not have all of the answers. 

The carbonization or destructive distilla- 
tion of sawdust or hogged wood seems to 
offer good possibilities. The major product 
is a fuel for domestic use and also a good 
prospect for a metallurgical fuel or electro 
carbon. A pilot plant has been in operation 
on the campus for approximately 2 years and 
the results are encouraging. It has been 
shown that a good grade charcoal can be pro- 
duced from Douglas-fir sawdust and that a 
satisfactory briquette can be formed by mix- 
ing charcoal with water, and tar from the 
process as a binder. In computing on the 
basis of a commercial plant producing 50 
tons of charcoal a day, the briquetted char- 
coal could be placed in Portland at a price of 
$13 to $14 per ton. This figure does not 
allow for any return from the gas or the dis- 
tillate. Preliminary investigations indicate 
there is considerable value in the tars, much 
more than first appreciated. 


OTHER STUDIES 


Other studies receiving attention are the 
use of Douglas-fir bark for cork and insulat- 
ing material; the bonding of wood fiour or 
wood fibers into board or sheet materials. 
One phase of this study has in mind molding 
cabinets practically all in one operation. 
The problem of the unused timber species is 
also of importance. When we consider the 
4,000,000,000 feet of hardwood timber and 
also the vast quantity of lodgepole pine, 
balsam, firs, junipers, and other varities, we 
appreciate the amount of this kind of ma- 
terial which is now being used in a very 
small way. The industrial possibilities in 
this regard are unlimited. 

There is another project which holds 
promise for Oregon. We have been provided 
through the aggressive interest of certain 
lumbermen and the cooperation of the 
United States Forest Service with the start 
of an industry which can be of untold value 
to Oregon, if proper consideration is given 
to the various aspects of the problem. I re- 
fer to the ethyl alcohol plant which is being 
constructed at Springfield, Oreg. The 
chance of producing peacetime alcohol, or 
wood sugar for feeding yeast fc: livestock 
and poultry is good. The answer will de- 
pend largely on the cost of production, and 
the use of the byproducts will influence that 
cost. This one plant will use approximately 
200 units of hogged wocd daily: producing 
1,000-2,000 pounds of wood sugar per unit 
or ton of wood dry weight which will make 
about 10,000 gallons of alcohol. The daily 
accumulation of waste byproducts from 
this waste wood is 50 tons of lignin, 14 tons 
of calcium sulphate sludge, and 400,000 gal- 
lons of residual liquor containing about 114 
percent sugars. 

These byproducts create disposal prob- 
lems at the moment but also offer challeng- 
ing opportunities for study and development. 
Only a meager start has been made on these 
problems, chiefly due to lack of budget and 
personnel. Preliminary studies indicate that 
the lignin offers possibilities for carboniza- 
tion with use of the material as fuel. The 
extractives are also very interesting. Lignin 
should be extremely good for use as an ex- 
tender in plywood glues, as a conditioner in 
dusting compounds, as a fertilizer material, 


and as base in plastics 
are also awaiting study 

Some months ago the Forestry Research 
Foundation was formed as a nonprofit organ- 
ization to serve as a connecting link between 
industry and the laboratory at Corvallis. 
Funds for project study or income from de- 
velopments can be deposited .or further re- 


search. The group is intending to finance 
the cost of equipment for a 60 foot by 300 
foot industrial building which is being 


planned for the State college campus 
marily for wood research. 

Considering the picture for Oregon, thi 
No. 1 forest and forest-products-producin 
State is also the No. 1 waste-producing area. 
We have more material to work with, both 
lumber and byproducts. We should be a 
leader in the attempted solution of the prob- 
lems connected with complete utilization of 
our wood material and the forests. Associ- 
ated industries, the pulp and paper mills, 
the plywood plants, the sawmills, the loggers 
and the foresters will all benefit by the de- 
velopment of more ways to use the unused 
portion of the tree. Forest management, 
protection, and sustained yield are dependent 
on the returns from the products of the forest 
laboratories. 


pri- 
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Cerrymander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from the 
Washington Post, February 16, 1946, in- 
dicates one more reason why our large 
city political manipulators have too much 
influence in Congress: 

GERRYMANDER 

The riajor industrial cities of the country 
will sustain a severe slash in their congres- 
sional representation if the Constitution 
should be amended to exclude all aliens from 
the census counts used in apportioning State 
delegations to the House of Representatives. 
The census counts noy used include all per- 
sons save Indians not taxed. And the effect 
is to give communities such as New York City, 
Detroit, and Chicago a larger representation 
in Congress than their voting population or 
even the numbers of their citizens would 
warrant. There is much validity to the 
change in the language of the Constitution 
which Senator Caprrer of Kansas first urged a 
quarter century ago and which the Judiciary 
Committee of the House has now 
ly recommended. 


unanhimous- 


No doubt the rural areas of the country 
will like the proposal very well indeed. Tt 
big cities will understandably resist it. And 
whatever the logic supporting it, they will be 
able with some justification to assail it as a 
form of gerrymandering. Clearly it would 


entail a transfer of power from town to coun- 
try. There would be much more merit to 
Sena:ior CaAPpPer’s proposed amendment, we 
think, if it went somewha’ further and al- 
located congressional representation on a 
basis of the number of citizens actually eli- 
gible to vote for Members of the House. We 
have suggested this in the past in connec- 
tion with the disfranchisement occasioned in 
some States by poll taxes and other voting 
qualifications. In point of fact, this would 
require no constitutional amendment at all; 
on the contrary, the fourceenth amendment 
to the Constitution already specifically re- 
quires it. It is not impossible, however, that 
to representatives of the States which so 
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limit the right to vote, this, too, would seem 
a form of gerrymandering. 


Mr, Speaker, the rural people of Amer- 
ica might have some of the social secu- 
rity, minimum wages, and other social 
legislation if they had proper represen- 
tation in the Congress. 





Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the Pearl 
Harbor investigation was demanded by 
the Republicans, the Roosevelt haters, 
the anti-New Dealers, and those who 
were actually responsible for the delay 
in our preparedness, who believed they 
could smear the late President Roosevelt, 
former Secretary of State, Mr. Hull; 
former Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson; 
and the late Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Knox. That the Republicans serving on 
the investigating committee actually 
tried their utmost to make political capi- 
tal out of the investigation is now rec- 
ognized by all fair-minded Americans. 
I feel that an editorial appearing in the 
March 7 issue of the Chicago Times, 
which I asked leave to insert, clearly 
brings home that fact. The editorial is 
as follows: 

PEARL HARBOR—II 


When Republican pressure forced Senate 
Maiority Leader ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of Ken- 
tucky, to introduce the resolution resulting 
in the congressional Pearl Harbor inquiry, 
two individuals were cast as “heavies” for 
the ensuing drama. 

These were Franklin D. Roosevelt and Cor- 
dell Hull. 

Mr. Roosevelt, it was charged by such die- 
hard haters as the Chicago Tribune, its asso- 
ciated papers the New York News and the 
Washington Times-Herald, the Hearst press 
and various characters such as John T. Flynn, 
nursing an anti-New Deal hatred, had delib- 
erately coerced Japan into attacking the 
United States. 

Mr. Hull, said these same spokesmen, had 
given the Japanese an ultimatum, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1941, for the sole purpose of provoking 
the Japanese to war. 

These accusations were disproven by the 
Pearl: Harbor hearing. 

There is ironic justice in the fact that of 
all the pecple “on trial” before the Pearl 
Harbor committee, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull came through with the least discredit. 

That, incidentally, is the only way to 
phrase the verdict. No one was Cleared by 
the inquiry. In the light of present knowl- 
edge it is amazing that no one had the 
vision to foresee the attack on Hawaii. 

But the investigation disclosed that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull discharged 
their principal responsibilities with honor, 
that both of them did everything within their 
power to prevent war, that nothing in their 
conduct can reasonably be regarded but as 
in the best interests of the Nation. 

Much to-do was made in prehearing accu- 
sations over the fact that Mr. Hull aban- 
doned the modus vivendi formula—a propo- 
sition which would have eased the economic 
sanctions which we had earlier imposed upon 
Japan—and had substituted a somewhat 
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stiffer proposal. This was called by the Re- 
publicans an ultimatum to Japan. 

Mr. Hul!’s own testimony, that of Joseph 
Clark Grew, 1941 Ambassador to Japan, later 
Under Secretary of State, and that of former 
Under Secretary Sumner Welles, made it pat- 
ently clear that our proposal to Japan was 
in no sense an “ultimatum.” 

True, it would have required Japan to 
recede from the suicidal course upon which 
she was embarked. But had she accepted it, 
today she would have been a powerful and 
prosperous member of the family of nations, 
instead of a disintegratirg wreck. She was 
offered peace with honor. 

Under the terms of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
of which we were principal instigator as 
well as a signatory, we were bound to do 
everything possible to preserve China’s po- 
litical and _ territorial integrity. When 
Chiang Kai-shek protested that the “modus 
vivendi” which we proposed to offer Japan 
would mean China’s defeat and subjugation 
to Nippon, Mr. Hull had no course which 
could maintain our pledged word but to act 
as he did. 

Witness after witness was specifically asked 
whether the President, or any other high 
official, either civil or military, desired war 
with Japan or in any way promoted it. 
Without exception they stated that the op- 
posite was true. 

Likewise refuted was the charge that the 
administration had a secret agreement with 
Great Britain pledging us to fight if the 
Japanese attacked British, but not Ameri- 
can territory. The Republican Members 
spent hours in rigorous cross-examination 
of witnesses trying to prove this point. But 
the evidence made it clear that no such 
agreement ever existed. 

In the late days of the congressional in- 
vestigation there was a flurry of excitement 
over the allegation that the President said to 
Harry Hopkins, on the night of December 6, 
when he saw the first 13 points of the famed 
14-part message from Japan rejecting our 
diplomatic proposal, “This means war.” 

President Roosevelt was not the only per- 
son who knew that meant war. -So did vir- 
tually everyone else who saw it. 

The important fact is that he did not 
know when or where war would strike. Had 
he known that and concealed his knowledge, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt would stand con- 
demned. But not one word of the 10,000,000 
appearing in evidence before the investiga- 
tors supports that charge. 





The Martin Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Century 
magazine of March 6, 1946: 


PRESIDENT TRIES TO BLOCK MARTIN RESOLUTION 


A remarkably revealing thing happened at 
the White House one day last week. It was 
the day that Chairman May, of the House 
Military Affairs Committee, announced that 
hearings on the administration’s bill to im- 
pose a peacetime draft had been closed. 
Congressman May stated, however, that 2 
days of additional hearings would be held on 
the resolution introduced by Representative 
MakTIN, Of Massachusetts, urging the Presi- 
dent to initiate negotiations with other na- 





tions looking toward the universal abolition 
of conscription in time of peace. Reporters 
asserted that sentiment in the House com- 
mittee was growing increasingly cool toward 
the draft bill and increasingly in favor of the 
Martin resolution. At the White House 
press conference that afternoon, someone 
asked Mr. Truman what he thought of the 
Martin proposal. He dismissed it with a 
brusque comment to the effect that it is 
impractical. Why impractical? And what's 
to be lost by feeling out the other nations 
on it? Some of them might surprise Mr. 
Truman. Perhaps he doesn’t want to be 
surprised. Perhaps anything seems imprac- 
tical to him which would weaken the case for 
putting every American boy into uniform. 
Or perhaps anything is impractical which 
emanates from the Republican side of Con- 
gress. It is quite true that the Martin pro- 
posal, if carried out by Mr. Truman, would 
be hopelessly handicapped from the start be- 
cause of the President's attitude. We trust, 
however, that Mr. Martin will continue to 
press it, but substituting some other Amer- 
ican representative in the negotiations. How 
about Mr. Stettinius, since he is already the 
American on the UNO Security Council? 





How To Combat World Lawlessness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
written by Peter Lyne from London to 
the Christian Science Monitor, appearing 
in the March 7 issue of that paper, and 
referring to the farewell statement made 
by Mr. Ed Murrow on Mr. Murrow’s re- 
turn from England to America. 

I have followed Mr. Murrow’s broad- 
casts from London during the time he 
has been chief of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Co.’s news analysts in Europe, 
and, in my opinion, his broadcasting has 
been uniformly fair, impartial, and high- 
ly intelligent. Every American should 
read and ponder Murrow’s estimate of 
the British people. 

How To ComBaT WorLD LAWLESSNESS 
THE WIDE HORIZON 
(By Peter Lyne) 

Lonpon.—Over the British radio the other 
night there came a tribute to Britain which 
warmed this country’s heart. It was a tribute 
from an American who settled in England 9 
years ago, doubting Britain’s moral fiber and 
her future. But when this American came to 
bid farewell on returning to his own country, 
he said things which made reserved English- 
men by their firesides blush with pride. 

He had found an answer to the question: 
“What has happened to the soul of Britain?” 
He called the answer conclusive. His name 
is Ed Murrow, of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, who shared Britain's ordeals and ex- 
periences as thoroughly as any American dur- 
ing the 6 years of war. 

What, in his view, is the most important 
thing that has happened to Britain in these 
past 6 years? Not physical courage, which be- 
came commonplace. Not Dunkerque nor the 
Battle of Britain nor El Alamein. 

No; he believes it more important that 
Britain chose to win or lose this war under 
the established rules of parliamentary pro- 
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cedure. While London was being bombed in 
daylight, the House of Commons was de- 
voting 2 days to insuring fair treatment for 
enemy aliens in the Isle of Man. Even though 
Britain fell, there were to be no concentra- 
tion camps here. 

“Future generations will discover that 
British armies retreated from many places, 
but there was no retreat from principles 
for which your ancestors fought. The record 
is massive evidence of the flexibility and 
toughness of the principles you profess.” 

That was Ed Murrow saying farewell to 
Britain. Almost at the same time a voice 
was being raised in the House of Commons 
questioning whether those long-standing 


principles are being fought for today by ~ 


Britain in its world responsibility. The voice 
was that of Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn, Cam- 
bridge University history tutor and Con- 
servative member of Parliament, speaking 
in recent debate on foreign policy. He ques- 
tioned whether the Allies are going the right 
way about getting the world going again. 
The present emphasis, he said, was on eco- 
nomic reconstruction, which was expected 
to lead to constitutional and legalistic ar- 
rangements righting themselves. 

But, in his view, what is wanted first by 
a lawless, war-torn world is to have a sense 
of law back again—law which people can 
predict and perceive—to know what wil! hap- 
pen next on the basis of long-established legal 
practice. Predictability and enforceability 
are what hopeless millions in Europe want, he 
contended. 

Mr. Pickthorn questions, for instance, what 
right in law the Allies had to transfer great 
masses of population. He doubted the wis- 
dom of starting from scratch with new laws 
instead of trying to pick up the last line of 
peace and law and continuing from it and 
trying to improve it. He thought UNO was 
too intent on scrubbing out and should be 
concentrating more on picking up the broken 
threads. 

This may sound reactionary. And yet in 
his farewell message to Britain, Ed Murrow, 
who is no reactionary, placed this first 
among British wartime achievements: That 
“There was no retreat from principles for 
which your ancestors fought.” 





Relief for Peland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to cail at- 
tention to the following resolutions 
adopted by the delegates of the American 
Relief for Poland at the annual meeting 
of the eighth circuit of that organization, 
held at Polish Union Hall in Buffalo, 
N. Y., on February 24, 1946: 


Resolutions adopted at the annual meeting 
of the delegates representing American 
Relief for Poland in the eighth circuit, in 
western New York, held at Polish Union 
Hall in Buffalo, N. Y., on February 24, 1946 


Whereas we now have authentic reports 
of eyewitnesses and various commissions re- 
turning from European war zones to the ef- 
fect that the need for help to Poland is 
greater than ever, most urgent, and desper- 
ate; and 

Whereas 7,000,000 children tn Poland have 
been orphaned at a time when 75 percent of 
the health and child-care centers were de- 
stroyed by the most devastating war in his- 
tory; and 
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Whereas other millions of bewildered, dis- 
placed persons, suffering from hunger and 
terror, are being conditioned for becoming 
an easy prey to unscrupulous dictators while 
the United Nations Organization is discussing 
conditions essential to enduring peace; and 

Whereas by comparison the United States 
of America is the only country today which 
can provide adequately the food, medicine, 
and clothing out of the abundance with 
which merciful providence so generously 
blessed our Nation; and 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman, in his appeal to the people 
on February 6, 1946, presented a food-saving 
program, recognizing the fact that starva- 
tion and disease can produce serious political 
repercussions in the unsettled world affairs 
today; and 

Whereas on October 15, 1945, the United 
States Post Office opened the way for help to 
Poland by accepting packages of specified 
size and weight for delivery to individuals in 
Poland; and 

Whereas we mourn today the sudden and 
untimely passing of Adam Felerski, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., the vice president of the eighth 
circuit of American Relief to Poland Com- 
mittee: Now, therefoie, be it 

Resolved, That we beseech the President, 
Harry S. Truman, and the Congress of the 
United States to lend their assistance in 
speeding up the delivery of food, medicine, 
and clothing to Poland in sufficient quanti- 
ties, so as to sustain the lives of the helpless 
people starving by the thousands. In evi- 
dence of our wholehearted support of the 
President’s food-saving program, we accept 
willingly any food restrictions at home in 
order to relieve the desperate need abroad; 

and be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
Director General of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration to do 
all in his power to provide devastated Poland 
with supplies and services to the millions of 
displaced persons, widows, and orphans rav- 
ished by war and ruled by terror; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we, as individuals, assume 
the responsibility for increasing the number 
of packages of food and clothing sent to 
individuals by means of the United States 
post-office service; and be it 

Resolved, That we extend our sincere sym- 
pathy to the family of our vice president and 
fellow worker, the late Adam Felerski, whose 
faithful service inspires us to greater effort in 
our work for America and for Poland; and 
finally be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
our Representatives in Congress, to the Di- 
rector General of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and to 
the family of the late Adam Felerski. 

STANISLAUS E. CZASTER, President. 





Message to America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article, 
entitled “Message to America,” written 
by the Most Reverend Bishop Bernard 
J. Sheil, of Chicago, founder and head of 
the Catholic Youth Organization, which 
appeared in the Washington Post on 
Sunday, March 10, 1946: 


MESSAGE TO AMERICA 

(The case of the world’s hungry people 
has nowhere been stated with such moving 
eloquence as in the following message by 
the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, of Chi- 
cago. Bishop Sheil is founder and head of 
the Catholic Youth Organization. After sev- : 
eral weeks spent investigating conditions in 
France, Germany, and Italy, at the request 
of the President, he speaks from personal 
knowlédge and his message to America is of 
first importance. On his return early in Feb- 
ruary, Bishop Sheil described the conditions 
he observed and the conclusions he had ar- 
rived at with respect to the food situation 
to Eugene Meyer, editor and publisher cf the 
Post. Mr. Meyer asked Bishop Sheil to re- 
cord his ideas in writing to be published at 
the appropriate moment. 
ment.) 


This is the mo- 


(By Bishop Bernard J. Sheil) 

In a world like ours, still reeling from the 
shocks of war and still fearful of the un- 
certainties of the future, it is often difficult 
to chart a moral course. But, now and again, 
issues become so clear that we find one 
choice forced upon us, despite the clamor 
of other interests and the pressure of per- 
sonal desires. Such an issue is before the 
American people now. It is the issue of 
food for the world. And the choice is: Shall 
America feed the world, or shall America be 
responsible for the death of millions from 
hunger? This is no melodramatic question 
posed in feverish emotion, but a brutal 
query wrung from the lips of suffering peo- 
ple everywhere. 

The issue of feeding the hungry cuts 
through the jungle of political intrigues and 
conflicting national aims. It is starkly sim- 
ple. If America does not feed the hungry 
of the world, the hungry will die. 

And if they die, the ideals for which we 
fought the war will again be imperiled. We 
said that we battled for freedom and justice, 
the foundations of democracy and peace. 
But freedom is a hollow mockery and justice 
is a macabre joke to men with empty stom- 
achs. Democracy is an idle speculation to 
men who watch their families die. Peace is 
a tantalizing mirage to those who do not 
eat. Where there is the looming specter of 
hunger, there is no peace. Where there is 
the menacing shadow of death, there is no 
security. 

We said that we battled for the liberation 
of the oppressed and for the vanquishment 
of the oppressors. We have cut the bonds 
of the shackled and we have brought jus- 
tice to the defeated. But for what? Have 
we done this only to watch them all writhe 
in despair? Have we made titanic efforts 
only to watch now the world’s disintegration 
by slow starvation? 

America has emerged from this war the 
most powerful nation on earth. But the ob- 
ligations of such a nation are as great as 
its power. One of these obligations is to feed 
the hungry. There is no question that we 
Americans can do this, without any hurt to 
ourselves. There is equally no question that 
unless we do this, we shall be responsible 
for the death of millions of human beings 
throughout the world. Unless we do this, 
we can never again possess that priceless 
quality, self-respect. 

This is our chance for greatness. It is: 

a time for vengeance. This is a time 

a return to Christ’s injunction of feeding the 
hungry, of giving drink to the thirsty. This 
is the time for us to drink deep at the well- 
spring of our common life, the Christian 
concept of the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. This is the time 
for us to listen once more to Christ, “Blessed 
are the merciful * * *.” 

We Americans pride ourselves on our be- 


lief in the brotherhood of man. Im this spirit 
of brotherhood, Americans wiil respond most 
generously to the pleas of the suffering. 
Americans have never failed in generosity, 
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and this is their peculiar greatness. We 
realize that the union of the brotherhood 
of man has inviolable obligations. And we 
realize that if we refuse our duty of feeding 
the hungry, we shall justly merit the re- 
pudiation of history. Then, like Cain, the 
mark of murder will be upon our brow as 
we cynically ask, “‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


Gallup Poll on Continuing Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of MIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include the 
recent Gallup poll on the question of 
continued price control: 


Heavy MAsorITY OF PuBLIC BACKS PRICE CURB 
AND OPA 


(By George Gallup, director, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion) 


Although price ceilings and the OPA have 
been bitterly criticized by many manufac- 
turers, businessmen, and farm groups, their 
viewpoint does not seem to be shared by the 
great majority of the people. 

In a coast-to-coast survey, more than 200 
interviewers gathered the opinions of voters 
in all economic levels and found that (1) the 
majority feel the CPA has done a good job, 
and (2) there is a heavy vote in favor of con- 
tinuing the Price Control Act. 

Rank-and-file Republicans are 2 to 1, 
Democrats 3 to 1 in favor of extension of 
the price ceiling law. 

The vote is as follows: 

“The present price ceiling law ends in June. 
Do you think the price ceiling law should be 
continued or should it end in June?” 

Percent 
OIRO Scissor endankannee 73 
Ree 1 PU oo een ceckkonsacdeeaseoe 21 
No opinion 6 

The country’s views on the OPA itself are 
shown by the responses to the following 
question: 

“What kind of a job do you think the OPA 
has done?” 

The opinions expressed fall into the fol- 
lowing general categories: 

Percent 
PROCUIORS FOU ccc ceersck acne meesameenae oa 2 
Very good 
Fair, fairly good 
Poor jo 
No opinion 


Polls during the war found the voters in 
favor of continuing wage control as well as 
price control—a step which some economists 
feel is essential to prevent full inflation. In 
short, the public showed itself willing to ac- 
cept some sacrifice in the way of curbing 
wage increases, if the Government showed 
itself determined to maintain price ceilings. 

Opinion on the issue was also tested last 
August, at the end of the war. 

It was then found that 74 percent wanted 
price controls continued and that 62 percent 
were also willing to have wage ceilings con- 
tinued. 

All major population groups favor con- 
tinuing the Price Control Act. White-collar 
workers vote 5-to-1 for extension; profes- 
sional and businessmen, 3-to-1; manual 
workers, 3-to-1; and farmers, 2-to-1. 

Today’s survey had just been completed 
when Mr. Bowles left the OPA. Among peo- 
ple who could identify Bowles as head of 
OPA, three out of four liked the way he 
handled his job. 


Hon. Hatton W. Sumners, ef Texas, Will 
Not Seek Reelection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, permission having been granted, I 
tender herewith to be printed in the REc- 
oRD a statement recently made by me 
with reference to my intention not to 
be a candidate for reelection. 

I would like my colleagues to under- 
stand, as I have tried to make clear in 
this statement, that I have no purpose 
to retire from active service with refer- 
ence to the grave problems which con- 
front the country and with which the 
Congress has to deal. The contrary is 
true. I hope to be helpful, as a private 
citizen, in bringing about a better under- 
standing and better cooperation between 
the people and their representatives in 
Congress, and to help to bring about a 
readjustment of governmental power and 
responsibility between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, in line with our 
constitutional arrangement, and a re- 
new2l of the strength of our democracy. 
Since a democracy is an association of 
private persons engaged in the common 
undertaking of governing themselves, by 
the nature of democratic government, the 
strength that renews it and sustains it 
must come up from the people. As a 
private citizen, sitting in council with 
other private citizens, what I have 
learned here might be of value to them, 
in effectuating that renewal. With the 
Federal Government limited to Federal 
business, as I would try to help our peo- 
ple to agree on, the Members of Congress, 
no longer exhausted and consumed by 
the details of matters of local concern, 
would have time to study national and 
international problems and to give that 
degree of research and meditation neces- 
sary to develop in Congress the high 
quality of statesmanship which is indis- 
pensable if we are to have safe guidance 
through the perils of these times. 

This has not been an easy matter to 
decide. Thirty-three years develop 
habits and strong intimate friendships 
which weigh heavily in such decisions; 
but after the most careful examination 
of possibilities I have not been able to 
discover any way by which I could find 
the time to maintain myself in an elec- 
tive office, discharge the duties of chair- 
manship of an important committee, at- 
tend to matters for a populous and ag- 
gressive district, plus general duties, and 
give to these other matters the time 
which they would require and which, at 
the moment, hold first place, perhaps, 
among the things which must be done if 
we are to have a chance to win through 
the maze of great difficulties in which we 
are now involved. 

I am not quitting; I am merely shift- 
ing my efforts to the place where I feel 
I can be most useful, where the nerve 
center is, where the strength and hope 
of our democracy resides, the place from 
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which our salvation must come if we are 
to escape the fate of other peoples no 
longer free. 


This is the statement referred to: 


It is with a feeling of deep obligation and 
of gratitude to my own people and to those 
of the country at large, and with regret, that 
I announce though not retiring from their 
Service, I will not be a candidate for re- 
election. Thirty-four years is a long time to 
be the Representative in one job of a great 
people. I am grateful. No words can ex- 
press and no service can demonstrate the 
gratitude I feel. I am going to do the best I 
can, though, to demonstrate my appreciation. 
I am shifting my activity at the end of this 
session to a place of gieat need, where it 
seems to me my experience and training 
should fit me to be more useful than I can be 
as a Member of Congress. The private citi- 
zenship seem to be awakening to their dan- 
ger and their duty and power. While my 
own people have taken caie of the politics of 
our relationship, I have had opportunity to 
study our system of government, to watch its 
machinery at work. I have run our Consti- 
tution back through its history to i: source, 
and then have followed it back through the 
centuries of its development, observing what 
policies of government tend to give it strength 
and those which weaken its vitality. I have 
learned as much about our system of govern- 
ment as a person of my capacity could learn, 
perfectly circumstanced to study it, stimu- 
lated by an intense interest, and held by a 
realization of opportunity and of duty as 
compelling, I believe, as ever caused any 
person to dedicate his life to anything. 

I have watched what my own generation, 
under administration of both parties, has 
been doing to the greatest system of demo- 
cratic government ever evolved through the 
processes of the ages. By ignoring principles 
and the lessons of history, and accepting the 
theories of men and political expedience for 
our guidance, we have made vassals of our 
States and dependents of our people. By 
concentration of governmental power and 
drafts upon the Federal Treasury, we have 
now a financially “busted,” great piled-up 
mass of governmental confusion beyond 
human comprehension, impossible of demo- 
cratic control, extravagant, wasteful, ineffi- 
cient, and by its nature the instrumentality 
of favoritism, tyranny, oppression, and cor- 
ruption, and the destroyer of the self-reliance 
and self-respect and governmental capacity 
of the people, qualities without which no 
people can remain free. The people are 
coming to realize what has happened, Repub- 
licans and Democrats; people of all stations 
and political faiths. | But they are yet too 
much depending upon the Congress. 

The powers of the Congress are not what 
they used to be. Largely because of this 
concentration, even the policy-fixing and leg- 
islative power, the most basic of the essen- 
tial powers of the Congress, have largely been 
shifted to the executive agencies and organ- 
ized minorities. The time of the Congress- 
man is now taken up largely as go-between 
for his constituents and these agencies, writ- 
ing innumerable letters about their matters, 
with little time left for attending to even 
the most important legislative matters, and 
almost no time for the duties of statesman- 
ship at a time when our circumstances re- 
quire of us the highest type of statesmanship 
ever required, perhaps, of any people. There 
is practically no opportunity for the Member 
of Congress to be home and explain legis- 
lation and defend his position. Clearly this 
is the people’s job. 

The most important basic thing that we 
now need is to be rid of mythological tales 
as to the origin of our Constitution and 
bring it within the comprehension of the 
average citizen. That can be done but not 
by that sort of book writer whose claim for 
genius rests upon his ability to unsimplify 
things. 








Ce 
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Effective at the expiration of the present 
Congress, I tender my services to the States 
for whatever they may be worth, should they 
be willing to make an effort to regain their 
sovereignty and reestablish their power, strip 
the Federal Government down to Federal 
business so that it may be operated under 
laws enacted by the Congress instead of 
largely by directives emanating from an ap- 
pointed, unsupervised personnel, and the 
unnecessary expense of the Federal and State 
Governments working at the same job be 
eliminated; and also tender my services to 
organizations and groups of private citizens 
who are willing to lay aside class conscious- 
ness, personal, and party considerations, and 
instead of pointing the finger of accusation 
at each other, admit each to the other a 
common responsibility for our condition, rec- 
ognize a common danger and a common duty 
to bring to bear our united strength in a 
determined effort to save our democracy 
from destruction by ourselves. 





Jurisdictional Cannery Workers’ Dispute 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, the jurisdictional] cannery 
workers’ dispute which has effectively 
closed almost all of the canning and 
processing plants in California still con- 
tinues. Farmers’ crops are spoiling in 
the fields and no solution for the prob- 
lem has been found by Federal authori- 
ties. The acute seriousness of the situa- 
tion is probably best explained by the 
following communication from _ the 
Farmers Emergency Committee and 
that committee’s wire to President Tru- 
man. 


FARMERS EMERGENCY COMMITTEE, 
Stockton, Calif., March 6, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN Z. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Yesterday in San 
Francisco, representatives of every farm 
group growing fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning and freezing organized the Farmers 
Emergency Committee and empowered its 
executive committee to take such steps as 
will be necessary to assure California farmers 
that their crops will be processed at the 
plants when they are ready for harvest. 

Today, farmers of broccoli and cauliflower 
are experiencing great difficulty in finding 
processing facilities for these crops. By the 
time this letter reaches you, harvest of the 
spinach crop will have begun. At least 50,000 
tons of this commodity must be handled by 
the canners and freezers within the short 
period of 30 days. About the list of April, 
the asparagus crop will be ready to move 
into the canneries and freezing plants. Last 
year, over 2,600,000 cases of asparagus were 
handled by the processors. The crop this 
year will equal or exceed this amount and 
will have a conservative value of $8,000,000 
dollars. Following these crops are the apri- 
cots, pears, peaches, tomatoes, and other 
fruits and vegetables, with a collective value 
of many more millions of dollars. In total, 
these crops represent over one-third of the 
entire Nation-wide pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables. 

Alarmed at the lack of progress in settling 
the jurisdictional dispute between the unions 
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claiming membership among the cannery 
workers, our farmers are demanding that 
their interests—heretofore ignored—now be 
recognized and that they be given the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled. 

A wire, copy of which is enclosed, was sent 
to the President yesterday asking for his in- 
tervention in this matter. Since this affects 
all of the people not only in California but 
throughout the Nation, we are sure that you 
as a Congressman interested in the public 
welfare will want to do everything in your 
power to bring about prompt settlement of 
this vital issue. 

You may or may not recall some of the oc- 
currences in past years when labor trouble 
developed in the California canneries, but 
these events are fresh in the memories of 
our farmers. None of them wants or is look- 
ing for repetition of these troubles, and they 
all hope that violence in the present situa- 
tion may be averted. On the other hand, 
they are equally determined that their crops 
shall not be wasted, regardless of what action 
may be necessary to assure this. 

We are counting on you for vigorous action 
in Washington to assist the President and 
his aides in bringing about a prompt and 
effective settlement of this matter which is 
so important to the general public welfare. 

Yours very truly, 
GorDON LYONs, 
Chairman, Growers Emergency Committee. 


Makcu 6, 1946. 

Declaring that any loss of food production 
at a time when the world is starving would be 
unthinkable, representatives of every farm 
group growing Canning fruits and vegetables 
yesterday (Tuesday) appealed to President 
Truman to intervene in the current CIO- 
A. F. of L. jurisdictional dispute in the can- 
neries. 

Twenty-five representatives of every farmer 
and grower group in California met at the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, organized a 
Farmers Emergency Committee, tamed Gor- 
don Lyons, manager of the Asparagus and 
Beet Growers Association, Stockton, as chair- 
man, and drafted the following telegram to 
the President: 

“Representatives of every farmer and 
grower group in California, who jointly pro- 
duce 26,000,000 cases of fruit and 29,000,000 
cases of vegetables, which is more than one- 
third of the total United States production of 
canned fruits and vegetables, are faced with 
irreplaceable loss of the year’s crops which 
are grown for processing unless immediate 
action is forthcoming settling this jurisdic- 
tional labor dispute now tying up California 
fruit- and vegetable-processing plants. 

“We have fulfilled our responsibility of pro- 
ducing food necessary not only for our own 
people but for other countries that sorely 
need such canned and processed foods. We 
feel that at a time when millions of people 
throughout the world are starving it is un- 
thinkable that our Government should per- 
mit any loss of food, particularly when we are 
being called upon in this country to curtail 
our Own consumption so we can share with 
others. 

“We farmers are determined that our crops 
shall be harvested and processed without vio- 
lence. 

“We feel that the only solution to the prob- 
lem of assuring continuous and uninter- 
rupted operation of the processing plants 
without violence is the immediate interven- 
tion by the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

“We appeal to you in the interests of the 
public welfare to take immediate steps to 
avert unwarranted and unnecessary loss of 
essential food crops. 

“Gordon LYONs, 
“Chairman, Growers Emergency 
Committee.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an ad- 
dress on the subject The Legislator, de- 
livered by me at the University of Chicago 
on February 19 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The legislator is an indispensable guardian 
of our freedom. It is true that great execu- 
tives have played a powerful role in the de- 
velopment of civilization, but such leaders 
appear sporadically, by chance. They do not 
always appear when they are most needed. 
The great executives have given inspiration 
and push to the advancement of human 
society, but it is the legislator who has given 
stability and continuity to that slow and 
painful progress. 

The legislator may not often give us the 
inspired leadership which is necessary in the 
crises of human affairs, but he does institu- 
tionalize, in the form of law, those measures 
which mark the slow lifting of mankind up 
from the rule of the tooth and the claw. 
Like the stop on a jack, the legislator may 
not elevate our civilization, but he does pre- 
vent our slipping back into the tyranny of 
rule by brute force. Many Americans are 
impatient at the lack of vision and initiative 
of the Congress, but they should not forget 
that it is the Congress that stands between 
their liberties and the voracious instinct for 
power of the executive bureaucracy. 

Generally speaking, we think of Congress 
as a lawmaking body, but, at the same time, 
the people tend to hold Congress responsible 
for all the ills of Government. Under the 
Constitution there are several functions as- 
signed to Congress which are important but 
are not frequently exercised. These func- 
tions are: The power to propose amendments 
to the Constitution; the responsibility for 
canvassing the vote of the electoral college; 
and, in case of a failure of any candidate to 
receive a majority vote, to elect the Presi- 
dent and Vice President; the power of the 
impeachment and trial of certain public offi- 
cials; and the Senate’s duty of passing upon 
important Presidential appointments; and 
advising and consenting to treaties. Con- 
gress also has the power to declare war, but 
this power has little significance in these 
modern times. Pearl Harbor set the pattern 
of the future, if wars are permitted. 

The other duties of Congress may be said 
to be the making of laws, informing the 
public about important issues, and super- 
vising or reviewing the actions and policies 
of the Executive. Congress, under the Con- 
stitution, shares the lawmaking function 
with the Executive, and in practice it shares 
it with the judiciary and the administrative 
bureaucracy. In recent years there is a strong 
tendency for the initiation and formulation 
of new legislation to become an Executive 
function, Congress restricting itself to re- 
viewing, discussing, and passing upon pro- 
posals which originate in the administrative 
departments. Sometimes Congress legislates 
in detail, but quite often it delegates broad 
powers to the executive agencies to issue 
rules and regulations. 

With the decline of Congress as an orig- 
inal policy-making body, its function as 
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forum through which public opinion can be 
expressed, and the policy and conduct of the 
Government criticized, has become increas- 
ingly important. Congress does not govern 
the country, but it criticizes the administra- 
tion that does. The effectiveness of its super- 
visory function varies greatly from adminis- 
tration to administration, and from war to 
peacetime. Congress does determine what 
activities the Government shall engage in, 
how much money shall be spent, how the 
money shall be raised, and, to some extent, 
the organization of the administrative 
branch. 

An important responsibility of the legis- 
lature is to provide a check upon the tend- 
ency of the executive power of the state to 
become arbitrary and oppressive. It is not 
a mere coincidence that Hitler and Musso- 
lini had the greatest contempt for legisla- 
tures and politicians. I am not sure that 
Stalin has a profound respect for his legis- 
lature. The legislature elected by the people 
is an indispensable adjunct of any system of 
self-government in which the freedom and 
integrity of the individual are of paramount 
concern. Astate may become powerful under 
a dictatorship, but the people are oppressed. 
A properly functioning legislative body re- 
strains the arbitrary power of the state. It 
permits the development of a climate in 
which the genius of individual human beings 
can flourish. For short periods in history 
benevolent monarchs have fostered the arts 
and the humanities in small areas of the 
world, but invariably the power of the state 
falls into incompetent or tyrannical hands 
and civilization disintegrates. With an effec- 


tive legislature, there is a continuity of policy, 
which may not always be as enlightened as 
we might wish it to be, but it is never as 
oppressive as the naked executive power usu- 
ally becomes. 

In considering how to approach the sub- 


ject assigned, it occurred to me that since 
you have available in this great institution 
all the best books on the technical aspects 
of the Congress and the Government, and 
since you are quite as able to read and under- 
stand them as I am, the most fruitful thing 
tor me to do is to relate to you some of my 
own impressions of politics and the legisla- 
tor. I hope that, in so doing, I may to some 
degree arouse your interest in participating 
actively in politics. It is especially impor- 
tant for the future of the Republic that men 
of wide knowledge and trained minds enter 
the political field. I need not point cut to 
you the complexity and difficulty of the 
problems which confront our Nation today, 
and are certain to confront it in the future. 

If we are to maintain our system of self- 
government, it is essential that the best 
brains, the finest talent we produce, be in- 
duced to enter the service of the Government. 
Americans complain of the ineptness of their 
Government, but at the same time they are 
supercilious, if not contemptuous, toward 
those who devote their energies to its service. 
Substantial improvement in the quality of 
the Government is unlikely until this atti- 
tude of the people is changed. If we are to 
maintain our system of self-government, it is 
essential that we obtain for the National 
Congress the best talent that we possess in 
this Nation. 

The first thing, obviously, that every legis- 
lator has to do is to get himself elected to 
office. The process of being elected to the 
Congress, in a predominately rural com- 
munity in the South, is an experience that is 
not easy to describe in a few words. Until 
the summer of 1941, when I left the presi- 
dency of the University of Arkansas, I had 
never participated directly or indirectly, 
other than to vote, in any political campaign. 
My activities had been confined to the aca- 
demic world except for a limited experience 
in a family business. The process of intro- 
ducing oneself, and talking to the people in- 
formally in their business places and their 
homes, was the most interesting and satis- 


fying experience of the campaign. With only 
a few exceptions, they were interested and 
friendly, although rarely did they indicate 
how they would vote. Generally speaking 
they were more interested in me as a person 
than in my views about the broad principles 
of government. 

After 3 months of personal visits, with par- 
ticular attention to those persons known to 
be interested and influential in political 
matters, the speaking campaign began. This 
phase of the campaign is very strenuous and 
downright hard work. Never having made a 
political speech, the first few efforts were 
excruciatingly painful. I have seldom ex- 
perienced a feeling of more abject despair 
and humiliation than the first time I spoke 
on the street corner of a small village with 
about a dozen curious listeners who appar- 
ently were not listening. However, it is 
amazing how soon one becomes accustomed 
to the sound of one’s voice when forced to 
repeat a speech five or six times a day. As 
election day approaches, the size of the 
crowds grows; they are more responsive and 
more interested, and one derives a certain 
exhilaration from that which, only a few 
weeks before, was intensely painful. 

While the candidate himself is carrying on 
the speaking campaign, a few close friends 
run what is known as the headquarters. 
In Arkansas and other Southern States, the 
Democratic primary is, as a practical matter, 
the real election. Since all the candidates 
must be Democrats, the party organization, 
as such, plays a small part in ihe campa’gn. 
The organization of the campaign is on a 
personal basis, or centers around groups of 
citizens with a common interest. In short, 
the candidate is on his own as to the strat- 
egy of the campaign. 

I think it is worth while to relate these 
seemingly trivial events because it should 
prove to any of you who may have a desire 
to become a legislator that, given a free 
electorate, not dominated by an organiza- 
tion, anyone with energy and some under- 
standing of human nature has a good chance 
of success. It is a very human experience 
and, even though one might be defeated, I 
believe it is not without its compensations. 

Furthermore, it would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to serve effectively, or get reelected, 
without the intimate knowledg> of one’s ccon- 
stituents obtained in an active campaign. 
The ability to compromise and reconcile the 
difierences among people is of the essence 
of the legis'ative function, whether it be in 
the Halls of Congress or in the midst of a 
heated political campaign. 

Opon assuming one’s place in the Con- 
gress, the first impression is not unlike that 
of initiation into a college fraternity. The 
older Members are gracious and helpful in 
a variety of ways, but you are not allowed 
to forget that you are, after all, a freshman. 
Seniority is a custom one does not question 
lightly in the Congress, but it is one of the 
few rules one can rely on. Seniority deter- 
mines very largely one’s committee assign- 
ments and promotions within the committee. 
It follows from this practice that those Mem- 
bers with the longest service in the Congress 
attain the positions of influence. It is wise, 
therefore, for a constituency to keep its Rep- 
resentatives in continuous service. While 
there may be some criticism of that practice, 
from the national point of view, it works to 
the advantage of those constituencies which 
are stable in their political habits of thought. 

The first year in office is intensely inter- 
esting and pleasant. Having heard all my 
life, as you have, rather sharp criticism of 
Congress, I was pleasantly surprised to find 
the majority of the Members conscientious, 
hard-working, normal individuals. There is 
infinite variety among them, but on the 
whole they reflect quite well the faults and 
virtues of the American people. The effec- 
tiveness.of a Member depends to a consid- 
erable extent upon his ability to gain the 
respect of his colleagues. In open debate and 
in committee it is not easy to deceive them 
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and, to a considerable extent except with 
the most fanatical, they tend to temper the 
more extreme prejudices of one another. 
One soon learns that legislation in the Con- 
gress is necessarily and rightly a process of 
compromising the conflicting interests of ex- 
tremely diverse groups of people. 

The legislator’s relationship with his con- 
stituency is, in most cases, the dominant in- 
fluence in his political life. It is only nat- 
ural that his constituents look upon him as 
their personal representative at the seat of 
government. It requires a high degree of 
political maturity and intellectual objectiv- 
ity for them to regard the man they elected 
as an officer of the National Government. 
Many of them are personal friends, and all 
of them, who voted for the successful candi- 
date, in the heat of the campaign when votes 
were earnestly and fervently solicited, nat- 
urally feel that they deserve some special 
consideration from the object of their favor. 
There is nothing reprehensible or unworthy 
in this attitude, but the fact is that the mul- 
titude of requests for minor personal services 
comes close to destroying the effectiveness 
of a great many capable representatives. The 
legislator finds himself in a dilemma. If he 
reiuses to see the constant stream of visitors, 
or to give personal attention to their requests, 
they may become offended and withdraw 
their support. In addition, it is personally 
gratifying to be able to be of help to one's 
friends. On the other hand, if he does give 
his attention to these matters, he literally 
has no time left for the intelligent study and 
reflection that sound legislation requires. 

One often hears the suggestion that secre- 
taries could attend to the personal business 
of constituents. It is true that the secre- 
taries do attend to much of it, but, in the 
first place, secretarial assistance is limited, 
and in the second place, many of the con- 
stituents will not accept the services of the 
secretary. They feel that they elected the 
Senator and they are, therefore, entitled to 
his personal attention. I can see no solution 
to this dilemma until the constituents learn 
that, in demanding the personal attention 
of their representatives in the Congress, they 
are in a very real sense injuring their own 
larger interests. They must realize that the 
popularly elected legislature is the real bul- 
wark of the people against the arbitrary 
power of the State, and if they hamper its 
effectiveness, eventually it will be destroyed 
by the executive bureaucracy. The struggle 
for power that constantly goes on between 
the legislature and the executive bureaucracy 
is an unequal struggle so long as the legis- 
lator must give most of his time to the per- 
sonal affairs of his constituents. 

Already I think it is safe to say that the 
great majority of the bills enacted by the 
Congress are draited in the bureaus. For 
the most part, the legislator simply reviews, 
criticizes, and amends the bills presented for 
his consideration by the departments. Even 
for this task he has too little time to do the 
job efiectively and adequately. The Con- 
gress is conscious of this shift in power to 
the bureaus. The almost continual carping 
about the bureaucrats is but the outward 
evidence of the realization that the power of 
initiating legislation and of determining pol- 
icy is passing to the departments. These 
departments, staffed by employees protected 
by civil-service statutes, are not noticeably 
responsive to congressional suggestions. 

That there is no time to spare for extra- 
legislative duties, if those duties are prop- 
erly discharged, is indicated by the enor- 
mous volume of measures introduced and 
acted upon by the two Houses of Congress 
During the first session of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, 6,841 bills were introduced (1,730 
Senate, 5,111 House), 425 Joint Resolutions, 
168 Concurrent Resolutions, and 679 Resolu- 
tions. The committees of the two Houses 
reported on 2,358 measures, 1,017 bills were 
passed, and more than 300 of the various 
resolutions were adopted. It took nearly 
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13,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD to 
record the debate on the floor of the two 
Houses, exclusive of the Appendix. Such a 
huge volume of material is entirely beyond 
the capacity of any man to consider care- 
fully or to understand. A legislator neces- 
sarily is forced to concentrate his attention 
within a restricted field of legislation, if he 
is to avoid being wholly ineffective in every 
field. The constituents, however, naturally 
believe that their particular interest or prob- 
lem is of fundamental importance, and can- 
not understand why their representative is 
not thoroughly familiar with it. In trying 
to meet the demands of his constituents, to 
be all things to all men, the legislator often 
becomes superficial and unable to do con- 
structive thinking on any subject. 

If the power and initiative of the Congress 
is to be maintained, it is indispensable that 
some means be found to give the individual 
legislators adequate time to legislate. The 
La TFYollette-Monroney Committee _ report, 
which should be completed soon, contains 
many valuable suggestions to improve the 
efficiency of the machinery of Congress, but 
there can be no real solution without the 
understanding and cooperation of the con- 
stituents. 

In describing the functions of a Member 
of the Congress, it is very easy to over- 
simplify. In arriving at final decisions on 
particular bills, for example, it is easy to 
say that a Member voted in accordance 
with the wishes of his constituents, of his 
party, or of some pressure group. As a 
matter of fact. all of these considerations 
enter into decisions on matters of major 
importance. The extent to which they in- 
fluence a particular Member’s decision varies 
with each Member and with each measure. 
Some Members believe that it is their duty 
to follow closely what they think is the 
majority opinion of their constituents. This 
policy may be more pronounced immediately 
before an election than subsequent thereto. 
Other Members feel that they should make 
their decisions without regard for their con- 
stituents’ wishes in the first instance, and 
then undertake to educate and convert the 
constituents. In other words, they seek to 
lead rather than follow their constituents. 
Some Members are strong party men and 
follow blindly the program of the party lead- 
ers. The so-called pressure groups, except 
when they are very powerful in the home 
constituency, are more of a nuisance than a 
real influence on the average Member. There 
is a misapprehension on the part of many 
citizens that a good dinner and a few drinks 
will get a bill passed. A mistake that many 
businessmen make is to think it necessary 
to employ a high-powered representative to 
contact legislators. If they have a good 
case, and are well prepared and able to 
present it, they can do just as well, if not 
better, by appearing before the committees 
themselves. In any large group of human 
beings there are always a few unorthodox 
individuals, but in the Congress there are 
certainly very few to whom illegitimate or 
dishonest inducements have appeal. It is 
my belief that the American people have a 
lower opinion of the integrity of their Con- 
gress than they are justified in having. 
There may be justification for criticism be- 
cause of provincialism, lack of vision, or pet- 
tiness, but not because of dishonesty. 

If there is one characteristic of Members of 
the Congress that stands out above others it 
is sincerity. With few exceptions, they are 
deeply concerned over reaching the correct 
conclusions on every controversial issue. 
They go through agonies of mental torture in 
their effort to reconcile the interests of their 
constituents with the demands of fellow 
Members and their conception of the national 
welfare. It is very easy for the citizen back 
home to have a positive and complete answer 
for every question. This average citizen sees 
the issue from the viewpoint of his own busi- 
ness, his own community, and his own private 
prejudices, He has not heard the other side. 


The chances are he knows very little about 
conditions in the 47 other States, not to men- 
tion the other nations of the world. 

He simply cannot understand why his Rep- 
resentative hesitates and compromises with 
his colleagues. He usually concludes that he 
is just a political trimmer, after all. The 
legislator, on the other hand, finds himself 
caught between the heavy pressure of the 
advice from home pushing him in one direc- 
tion and the pressure from his colleagues 
pushing him in the opposite direction. The 
result, necessarily, is a compromise in which 
the facts and the judgment of the legislator 
play a large part. 

The average legislator, early in his career, 
discovers that there are certain interests, or 
prejudices, of his constituents which are dan- 
gerous to trifle with. Some of these preju- 
dices inay not be of fundamental importance 
to the welfare of the Nation, in which case he 
is justified in humoring them, even though 
he may disapprove. The difficult case is 
where the prejudice concerns fundamental 
policy affecting the national welfare. A sound 
sense of values, the ability to discriminate 
between that which is of fundamental impor- 
tance and that which is only superficial is an 
indispensable qualification of a good legisla- 
tor. As an example of what I mean, let us 
take the poll-tax issue and isolationism. Re- 
gardless of how persuasive my colleagues or 
the national press may be about the evils of 
the poll tax, I do not see its fundamental im- 
portance, and I shall follow the views of the 
people of my State Although it may be sym- 
bolic of conditions which many deplore, it is 
exceedingly doubtful that its abolition will 
cure any of our major problems. On the 
other hand, regardless of how strongly op- 
posed my constituents may prove to be to the 
creation of, and participation in, an ever 
stronger United Nations Organization, I could 
not follow such a policy in that field unless it 
becomes clearly hopeless. This process of 
evaluating the significance of an issue is one 
of the most difficult tasks of the legislator. 
In many instances the greatest amount of 
heat is generated by the people and the press 
over some trifling matter of temporary inter- 
est, while at the same time the really sig- 
nificant policies are practically ignored. 
While I have not computed it, I venture to 
guess that 10 times as much space in the 
press and effort in the Senate has been de- 
voted to the Pearl Harbor inquiry as has been 
devoted to the organization and development 
cf the United Nations Organization. ° 

I have already mentioned the growing 
power of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment as compared to the legislative branch. 
It is, I believe, of first importance that the 
Congress be strengthened if we are to avoid 
arbitrary government and the destruction 
of the freedom of the individual. There are 
certain organizational reforms that could be 
helpful in addition to freeing the legislator 
from the necessity of running errands. 
Among these, probably the most important 
is the creation of a more effective method of 
communication between the Congress and the 
Executive. One way to approach this would 
be to set up a Legislative-Executive Cabinet, 
consisting of leaders of the Congress and the 
President's Cabinet. This grofip should con- 
sider and advise upon the over-all policy of 
the administration. This would avoid stale- 
mates such as we heave recently had in the 
Senate. Another difficulty that may con- 
front us again, as it did in the last 2 years 
of the Wilson and the Hoover administra- 
tions, is to have the Congress controlled by 
the party opposed to the President. This 
situation virtually destroys the effectiveness 
of the Government and is exceedingly dan- 
gerous in a period such as the present, just 
as it was in 1918 and 1930. Some means of 
avoiding such a disaster, by special elections, 
should be worked out, although it would call 
for constitutional changes. Mr. Thomas K. 
Finletter, in his book, Can Representative 
Government Do the Job, has some interesting 
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suggestions on this subject. Indeed, there 
are many other suggestions in that book 
for the improvement of the Congress that are 
worthy of our attention. Among others, I 
might mention the Kefauver resolution which 
provides for a question period in the Con- 
gress, in which the heads of the executive de- 
partments are given an opportunity on the 
floor of the legislative bodies to defend their 
programs and to answer the questions of the 
Members. This would be an excelent way 
to reduce the friction between these two 
branches of the Government. 

In the beginning I said that I thought the 
Members of the Congress reflect quite well 
the faults and virtues of the American peo- 
ple. By this I do not mean that the Congress 
is literally a mirror of the Nation, nor do 1 
think it should be. As a representative re- 
public, and not a pure democracy, it is proper 
that we should strive to send to the Congress 
the wisest and the most able men and women 
we have. Simply because we may have a 
substantial number of illiterates or simple- 
tons in our population is scarcely a good rea- 
son for sending them to Congress. A recent 
pamphlet by the American Political Science 
Association had this to say about Congress- 
men: 

“The ideal Member of Congress should 
have a large fund of information about 
public affairs and understanding of social 
psychology. He should have a sense of his- 
tory, a sense of values, and a critical habit 
of thought. e should know enough about 
public problems to vote independently and 
intelligently instead of blindly following the 
lead of committee chairmen and the party 
whip. Without being an expert on all ques- 
tions, he should be able to see their inter- 
relations and ramifications and anticipate 


how proposed measures will work out in 
practice. He must be able to take an over 
all view of a problem and to weigh the long- 


run benefits of a proposal against its short- 
run drawbacks. He must be intimately ac- 
quainted with his constituents, their needs 
and aspirations, and with economic and 
social conditions in his district or Staite 
But where conflicts of interest arise between 
his district or State, his party and the coun- 
try as a whole, he must remember that his 
primary obligation is to the general welfare 
He should be a man of intelligence, courage, 
and zeal, with exceptional qualities of mind 
and spirit, skilled in the rare art of mediat- 
ing between the public services and the 
people, able to exercise foresight and bal- 
anced judgment.” 

To measure up to this standard, a legislator 
should be a paragon of virtue and wisdom 
such as one seldom sees in any walk of life 
Assuming, however, that such men do exist 
it is unlikely that many of them would 
choose, or be chosen for, a political career 
Until such time as the esteem with which 
the office is regarded is more commensurate 
with the responsibilities involved, competent 
legislators will be scarce. Improvement in 
the quality of our legislative bodies is pri- 
marily the function of the voter, not the 
legislator. 

The role of the legislator is seldom glori- 
ous. The conscientious, competent, and 
useful Members of the Congress rarely re- 
ceive the approval of the press or of the 
public at large. The technique of a good 
legislator does not attract the attention of 
the press, but let him act a fool and it is 
in every paper in the country. For example, 
it is generally conceded by most of the Mem- 
bers that Senator Cart HAYDEN is an excel- 
lent technician and an exceedingly useful 
legislator, but I venture to guess that very 
few of this audience know anything about 
Mr. HayYDEN or his contribution to the public 
welfare. To obtain agreement upon any 
measure of importance requires infinite 
patience and persistence in addition to a 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter, 
but such qualities are not newsworthy. 
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The very fact that the press, and the pub- 
lic, respond so readily to the extravagant 
and ridiculous in their public figures, is in 
itself a strong temptation to a man with a 
forum like the Senate floor. This is especially 
true if he begins to feel neglected or abused. 
A legislator, like other people, has an ego 
that requires expression and recognition if 
it is to avoid becoming warped and eccentric, 
Like other human beings, he desires the ap- 
proval of his fellow men, and if this is denied 
him he tends to become cynical and disil- 
lusioned. It is truly unfortunate that the 
people do not understand more clearly the 
real function of the legislator. 

In conclusion, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the recent resignation of two of the 
outstanding Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Woodrum and Mr. Rams- 
peck, in order to accept positions in industry. 
These two men are in the prime of life, with 
long experience as legislators, and were un- 
doubtedly among the wisest and best men 
in the Congress. It is a serious indictment 
of our system, and of the American people, 
that such men should decide to quit the 
public service for which they were so well 
qualified. It was not solely a question of 
remuneration that caused these men to leave 
the Government, although the meagerness 
of their salary certainly influenced the deci- 
sion; but, of even greater importance, I be- 
lieve, was the common attitude of the people 
of this country toward their legislators. As 
Senator Greorce wrote in an article not long 
ago: 

“Castigating Congress seems to have de- 
veloped, of late, into a pernicious national 
pastime. To my mind, the thoughtless dis- 
paragement of Congress is part of the whole 
pattern of cynicism that many people have 
adopted toward the legislature. The tend- 
ency is alarming. In this totalitarian era, 
only two major nations—Britain and the 
United States—still function with legisla- 
tures that perform vital roles. Now is the 
time for Americans to value, rather than to 
abuse, their democratic heritage.” 

Honorable men in public life can take the 
abuse that is heaped upon them by the 
public only so long and then they succumb 
to a sense of futility and frustration. It is 
true that some of the frustration that af- 
flicts the Members of Congress is due to the 
antique and obsolete organization of the 
Congress itself, and it should be remedied. 
But, of far greater influence upon the deci- 
sion of good men to enter or to remain in 
politics, is the attitude of those whom they 
seek to serve. 

This attitude will change, and the char- 
acter and quality of the Congress will im- 
prove, only when the people understand and 
appreciate the function of Congress in the 
preservation of their freedom and welfare. 
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HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
delivered recently by me at the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


This is the first opportunity that I have 
had to accept an invitation to speak at the 
Charleston Navy Yard since leaving the gov- 
ernor’s office in 1941. During the 4 years 
of war I had hoped to be with you on several 
occasion but the pressure of business and 
the work that we were called upon to carry 
on for the armed forces in the Congress of 
the United States denied me this pleasure. 

This is a momentous occasion in the his- 
tory of the Charleston naval shipyard. To- 
day, for the first time since one of the darkest 
days in the Nation’s history—December 7, 
1941—the personnel and guests of this ship- 
yard are privileged to witness a peacetime 
launching. 

Many splendid ships have slid down the 
building ways of this shipyard since that 
fatal date, ships that made heroic names for 
themselves in all the theaters of the war, 
ships which added still greater luster to the 
already impressive record of the Charleston 
naval shipyard. Those ships were con- 
structed with the fervent prayer that they 
would meet the enemy, and defeat him 
wherever they met him. Today this ship 
will be launched with an even more fervent 
prayer that it may never be called upon to 
mect an enemy of this Nation. 

As we gaze upon this huge vessel which 
has been built by the thousands of skilled 
workmen here—it seems appropriate to look 
back for a few. minutes and pay tribute to 
the wartime efforts of the men and women 
whose skill and patriotism made the yard 
a symbol for excellent construction. 

The contribution to victory which the 
Charleston naval shipyard made during the 
past war intensifies my ever-present feeling 
of pride in being a South Carolinian—be- 
cause this yard’s war record is emblazoned 
on the pages of history as vivid proof that 
South Carolina did its part—and did it well. 

This shipyard was known during the war 
as the largest single industry in the State 
of South Carolina, and many dead Japa- 
nese, Germans, and other exponents of tyr- 
anny, whose bodies are now resting at the 
bottom of the seas beside the blasted wreck- 
age of their ships, could, if they were phys- 
ically able, give eloquent testimony to the 
effectiveness of the finished products turned 
out here—and to the heroism and skill of 
the men who manned them. 

In 1940 there were fewer than 6,000 peo- 
ple employed here. In July 1943 there were 
26,000. The amount of training, recruit- 
ing, skillec supervision, and leadership which 
Was necessary in order to attain that figure 
is almost inconceivable. Thousands of men 
and women, with no experience in ship- 
building, were hired and trained on the job, 
and they were trained well. 

Ships had to be built. This shipyard saw 
to it that they were built. Men who had 
never even seen a ship before found them- 
selves almost overnight building them. 
Those people did not know the meaning 
of the word “impossible” and neither did 
the Navy and civilian personnel who trained 
them. 

In all—between December 7, 1941, and July 
15, 1945—approximately 1,360 United States 
and Allied naval vessels were either built, 
commissioned, repaired, overhauled, or serv- 
iced here. 

This shipyard was responsible for sending 
209 new vessels of many different types to 
swell the fleets of the world’s largest and 
best Navy and those Charleston-built ships 
took part in every major invasion and cam- 
paign. 

The efficiency with which this shipyard was 
managed and the skill of its shipbuilders is 
illustrated by the flexibility of ship construc- 
tion demonstrated here, 





When the war started the yard was busy 
turning out destroyers. Then, when the 
plans for the invasion of north Africa were 
being made, it was determined that a large 
number of landing craft would be needed at 
once. Immediately, and without lost mo- 
tion, the yard modified its destroyer program 
and started turning cut LST’s. The LST 
proved her worth time and time again dur- 
ing more than 50 successful invasions. 

As soon as a sufficient number of LST'’s had 
been produced the shipyard resumed its de- 
stroyer construction. Some time later, when 
the submarine menace was at its height, 
the need for a new type of antisubmarine 
vessel was felt, and the shipyard again dem- 
onstrated its flexibility—stopped building 
destroyers and began constructing destroyer 
escorts—and later destroyer transports. As 
soon as the submarine menace was no 
longer so pressing, and the United States 
started her Pacific offensive, the need for a 
new type of landing craft resulted in an 
abandonment of the destroyer escort con- 
struction and the beginning of the LSM pro- 
gram. And in addition the shipyard found 
time to construct seaplane derricks, other 
types of amphibious craft, and two destroyer 
tenders. 

It was this type of flexibility in ship con- 
struction, which gave our fleet the types of 
ships it needed when it needed them, that 
did so much to give our naval forces 
supremacy on the seas. And that flexibility, 
adaptability, know-how, or whatever you 
want to call it, was nowhere better demon- 
strated than it was here. 

Altogether, in their contribution to the 
final victory the employees of this shipyard 
built 20 death-dealing destroyers; 17 sleek 
destroyer escorts; 9 powerful and speedy de- 
stroyer transports; 8 LST’s; 121 LSM’s (Pa- 
cific puddle jumpers, they were called) and 
rocket firing LSM’s, and other miscellanecus 
types of vessels. 

The more than 200 ships built here made 
newspaper headlines on many occasions. 
Charleston-built ships were good ships, tough 
ships, valiant ships. It took direct hits by 
three Japanese suicide planes plus a direct 
hit by a bomb to sink the Charleston-built 
rocket-firing LSM 190, just to give you one 
example. 

Many vessels built here were damaged. 
Few were sunk. That is the proof of real 
craftsmanship. 

This vessel that is to be iaunched today, 
the U. 8S. 8S. Bryce Canyon, a sister ship to the 
largest vessel ever built here, the Tidewater, 
is a splendid example of the shipbuilder’s 
art. 

Even though it may never be called upon 
to undergo the hazards of combat, it will 
serve the Nation that built it well and faith- 
fully in the years tocome. Its primary mis- 
sion will be to service and repair the other 
ships in the fleet, just as that hac been, and 
will continue to be, one of the missions of the 
men who built it. 

The men who will eventually be assigned 
to this vessel will be secure in the kncwledge 
that they are serving aboard a ship that has 
been built right, has been built to last; in 
short, has been built at the Charleston naval 
shipyard. 

I am extremely happy that consiruction on 
this vessel was not halted recently when it 
seemed for a time as though it might be. 1 
am confident that the Bryce Canyon will 
prove to be an asset which our Navy could 
ill afford to lose. 

I know that it has not beer an easy task 
for the men and women of this shipyard con- 
sistently to turn out work of the high caliber 
which went into the Bryce Canyon and all 
of the other ships built and repaired here. 
We have had many problems during the war 
years. The fact that those problems were 


met and either solved or alleviated is a tes- 
timonial to the intelligence, foresight, and 
ingenuity of your personnel. 
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You worked under the greatest of pressure 
because it Was of paramount importance that 
the Navy get as many ships as possible in the 
shortest possible time. Until final vic- 
tory was achieved you worked day and night 
7 days a week. The work load was tremen- 
dous. For some, haste and pressure might 
have been excuse enough to turn out poorly 
constructed or badly repaired ships. How- 
ever, you, in spite of that pressure, continued 
to turn out more and better vessels in less 
and less time. 

The problem of securing adequate hous- 
ing for the thousands of men and women who 
came here also faced the shipyard. That was 
a very real problem, because Charleston's 
peacetime population had been greatly 
swollen by the influx of workers from many 
States who came here. 

Other problems, adequate food, recreation- 
al facilities, medical care, and school facil- 
ities, to mention but a few, were also present. 

I am happy, as your Senator, to have worked 
with you in your interest along thege lines. 
As a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I was always present and have always 
presented all requests for necessary funds 
that were submitted through your com- 
mandant and the Secretary of the Navy. 
Your representatives have also met with 
me and the Secretary many times to present 
your requests. 

I do not want to miss the opportunity to 
commend the men who served on the ships 
you built here. A good ship is no better than 
the officers and men who serve aboard her— 
and the fact that so many Charleston-built 
ships had illustrious war records is due to 
the personnel that manned them. 

Many of those men did not return. I think 
particularly of the destroyer Ingraham built 
here and manned to a great extent by South 
Carolina men, which went down early in 
the war with the loss of nearly all of the 
crew. 

The loss of the Ingraham illustrates the 
great affection which the men and women 
of Charleston had for the ships built here 
and the men who manned them. No sooner 
had the news of the Ingraham’s loss been 
received than money was oversubscribed for 
the construction of a new Ingraham. 

None appreciated more than the employees 
here the splendid job that our Navy was 
doing in both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
and the necessity, particularly in the Pacific, 
of maintaining as large a naval force as 
possible. 

There is no more glorious page in naval 
history than that recorded by our Navy dur- 
ing the Pacific war, a record which this ship- 
yard helped make possible. 

The role which our Navy played in helping 
win the war in the Pacific should prove to 
any thinking person the importance of sea 
power to a nation’s existence. 

May the U.S. S. Bryce Canyon have a long 
and illustrious career in that peacetime navy. 





The Full Employment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an article written by Francis E. Mc- 
Mahon on the Full Employment Act re- 
cently passed by the Congress. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. McMahon points out that notwith- 
standing the changes in phraseology 
which were made during the progress of 
this measure through the Congress, the 
substance of the original measure re- 
mains intact. He further points out that 
it is not the act itself, but the spirit 
in which it is administered and imple- 
mented which will make the difference 
between success and failure. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PLAIN SPEAKING 
(By Francis E. McMahon) 


Nothing would satisfy the reactionaries 
more than to have everyone believe that 
the Full Employment Act, signed by the 
President last week, is a fruitless piece of 
legislation. 

The enemies of full employment have 
propagandized that the bill’s teeth were 
drawn in congressional conferences. It is a 
line unfortunately taken up by some sec- 
tions of the liberal press. This is all non- 
sense. 

Reactionaries succeeded in changing the 
wording of some parts of the bill. For “full 
employment” as dh objective they substi- 
tuted “maximum employment.” This was 
not even a verbal victory. Maximum em- 
ployment does not necessarily mean less than 
full employment. It might even conceivably 
mean a condition where jobs would go beg- 
ging for w ‘rkers. 

Despite the clever propaganda, the sub- 
stance of the original measure remains in- 
tact. The act declares that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to use “all 
of its plans, functions and resources” to- 
ward “creating and maintaining * * * 
useful employment opportunities.” This is 
a comprehensive commitment, the most com- 
prehensive ever made by the Government 
on this question. 

It is not the act itself, but the spirit in 
which it is administered and implemented 
that will make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. Here is where the pro- 
gressive forces of the country must concen- 
trate their efforts. 

The act provides for a Council or Eco- 
nomic Advisers, composed of three men to 
be appointed by the President. Their job 
would be to assist and advise the President 
in the preparation of periodic economic re- 
ports to Congress. A Congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, made up 
of seven members from each House, would 
advise methods of carrying out the recom- 
mendations. 

The composition of the Council is a vitally 
important matter. The purposes of the act 
could easily be nullified by purely political 
appointments. What is needed is a trio of 
courageous and forward-looking individuals, 
men of high vision who are backed fully in 
their efforts by the administration. 

No less important will be the character of 
the congressional committee of 14 who will 
implement the work of the advisory council. 
If it is composed of status quo gentlemen, 


“it will be so much labor lost. 


But a committee both earnest and progres- 
sive will constantly bear in mind that the 
act provides for the utilization of all the 
resources of the Government. No committee 
could ask for anything more. If those re- 
sources cannot solve the problem of unem- 
ployment, then nothing will. 

Some will see a weakness in the cct in that 
it calls for no one particular program. But 
it is hard to see how any One program could 
solve the difficulty faced. The battle against 
unemployment must be won on many fronts 
and in many ways. It is a merit of the act 
that it empowers Congress and the Executive 
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to proceed as the circumstances of the 
moment may dictate. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
major and chronic cause of unemployment 
was Overlooked by the sponsors of the bill. 

As Senator Murray declared recently in the 
New Republic, “The only realistic policy is to 
place major emphasis upon obtaining a better 
distribution of income.” The Murray-Pat- 
man Act must be implemented aiong these 
lines. Anything other than increasing the 
purchasing power of the mass of consume 
may temporarily relieve, but it will nev 
cure, the evil of unemployment. 

Progressives should cease their laments 
about this legislation. Its merits outshine 
any possible defects. It constitutes a solid 
foundation for an effective program. The 
reactionaries actually lost a battle. Progres- 
sives must take immediate advantage of their 
victory by pressing for enlightened executive 
and congressional personnel to administer 
the act. 





Francis Cardinal Spellman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address de- 
livered by His Eminence, Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman, on the occasion of the re- 
ception in his honor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on March 5, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


A few hours ago I returned home to Amer- 
ica, to my own people of the city and arch- 
diocese I so deeply love. Truly I had not left 
you, for wherever I go—you are in my 
thoughts and prayers, and thus you were 
with me in Rome and there shared with me 
the honor conferred upon me by our beloved 
holy father. Even briefly to glimpse Christ's 
holy vicar is an inspiration exalting and com- 
pelling. What, then, can I say of the emo- 
tions of my heart, the sentiments of soul, the 
exhilaration of mind, the flaming of will, as I 
found myself honored by intimate associa- 
tion with him who so calmly, so courageously 
and so perfectly portrays in all things the 
presence of Christ in our midst? I can simply 
say that I shall pray ever to be true to that 
cherished relationship. 

I would not even be remotely worthy of this 
honor were it not that I am aware that its 
greatest glory lies in its opportunity for serv- 
ice. This I have said before, and again I say, 
that in these days of chaos and crises while 
mankind is still engulfed in War-heated ha- 
treds and bigotries, honors can be weighed, 
measured, and considered only in terms of 
opportunity to serve. And service to the ut- 
most and to the end I shall give. Toserve my 
brother and share with him all honors be- 
stowed upon me, all burdens imposed upon 
him, is the foundation of my faith and love 
for my fellow man. 

A priest is Christ's envoy on earth that 
he may, in humility, beseech God's grace 
and mercy for his people and himself and 
the plea of the holy father to us is that 
we lead our people to pastures of eternal 
truth, feed them with the food of divine 
grace, and direct them with the example 
of our lives. These words sounded a 
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vibrant challenge and a wisehearted warn- 
ing as he cautioned: “The honor is great 
but your responsibility is greater.” Know- 
ing that many have God upon their lips but 
little in their hearts, I shall ever pray as the 
good shepherd of you, my flock, with your 
help and prayers for me, and mine for you, 
that we may fear nothing and flee nothing 
except sin, that together we may live in 
simple obedience and love, that we may 
desire only that which is of Christ, and thus 
live and fulfill our faith. 

Yes, the honor is great, but its responsi- 
bility greater—and any who in vanity think 
otherwise must be the scorn of wise men and 
the slaves of their own folly. But one honor 
there is, outranking all others—the honor 
of sacrificing oneself unto danger or death 
for the good of God or country. That is 
the honor I hold most precious in my heart— 
that is the honor you, my bishops, priests, 
and people, must share with me, as you share 
the honor bestowed upon me—on us—in 
Rome; that is the honor with its command 
imposed upon me with the dignity of the 
cardinalate when our holy father repeated 
those momentous words: “By this you are 
to understand that you must show yourself 
fearless, even to shedding your blood in mak- 
ing our holy faith respected, in securing 
peace for Christian people.” 

In humility, devotion, and gratitude, from 
every corner of the world we came, to the 
home of the living God, the citadel of the 
treasure of truth, to receive this honor and 
command. Differences of language, custom, 
cr climate did not separate us. No matter 
which soil we called our own, one common 
bond we had—our faith, our religion, our 
God. For our faith, yours and mine, is built 
upon the rock, and neither the waves of 
war, the treacheries of our times, nor 
enemies who never sleep—no man, no thing, 
can its holiness decay—for its holiness lies 
in Christ. Faith alone can survive and sur- 
mount the ruthless, mutinous passions of 
pretenders to peace who presume the power 
and impose it. Peace is the work of justice, 
and justice cannot yield her ripe fruit of wis- 
dom while freedom is still shackled by the 
conceits of men, confused and fumbling, 
oftentimes selfish and small, thus barring 
peoples and nations from the mutual under- 
standing upon which true peace must be 
based. 

Peace cannot rise in this atomic age of 
discord and decay where nations, divided 
against themselves, are prey to leaders’ lust- 
born sins of bigotry, hate. and greed, which, 
like the swellings of the sea, engulf, over- 
power and destroy them. In a world where 
men make mockery of the meaning and ma- 
jesty of faith, the church. grounded in God, 
stands as the symbol of truth, eternal, 
changeless, and divine, secure in the strength 
of her unity. Yet perverse, stubborn men, 
though fearful cf each morrow, ageless truth 
that peace can be found in God alone. For 
only when Gcd lives within the depths of each 
man's heart will the cruel grow merciful and 
just, the bigot turn his fierce, foul hates to 
tolerance and love, the lustful shed his pride 
and greed, and each shall be friend to all, the 
foe of none, and humbly live God’s plan. 
Then only will the grandeur of God’s peace 
penetrate the world. 

Hunger-ridden peoples throughout this 
wailing world know not peace—they are but 
fodder to feed the fires of new conflicts—for 
they who deliberately cultivate wars know 
that the core ef war is rooted in hunger. 
Our young dead soldiers bequeathing to us 
their deaths, ‘plead: “We leave you our 
deaths, give them, we pray, their meaning.’”’! 
And their meaning is rooted in love of God 
and country. The cause for which they 
fiercely fought, suffered, bled, and died was 
neither new nor novel—the defense of the 





1Quotation from Archibald 
poem, The Young Dead Soldier, 


MacLeish’s 
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belief “that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by God with unalienable 
rights—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Our American sons have always been 
victorious as again and again they have been 
called upon to sacrifice themselves in war to 
preserve our liberties and bring freedom to 
imperiled peoples of the earth—to make the 
world itself free. Dare we besmirch our 
birthright even before our soldier-dead come 
home to lie within the soil on which they 
spent their youth, their dreams, their blood, 
their lives to guard and save? Guilty of 
their betrayal we shall be, if, still in the 
wake of war, we do not learn to lean upon 
our God, follow Him in the Christly ways of 
life and in His power and ours stop the un- 
godly gusts of greeds that sweep like scythes 
across a nation’s face—and leave it broken, 
bloody, bereft of all things human and 
humane. 

“We leave you our deaths, give them their 
meaning,’ cry a million faithful fighters 
whose dauntless selfless service bought for us 
our victory. From the ramparts of their 
heavenly homes they beseech us, build of the 
old, a new and warless world: a world where 
enemies be friends and each respects God’s 
image in his brother. And I once more pro- 
fess that every human being is my brother, 
and in the prayerful hope that everywhere 
men may be free I pledge myself anew to de- 
fend the God-given rights for which our 
sons have died. I pledge myself anew to love 
God and to serve Him only, striving ever to 
emulate Christ’s Vicar on earth, unsparingly 
to spend myself for the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of you, my people. And to you, 
my people, I make the plea, adopt the motto- 
‘Follow God,’ for in Him and with Him even 
in defeat and death is victory and life!” 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I also ask 
permission to have printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, in connection with Cardinal Spell- 
man’s address, three editorials which ap- 
peared in recent issues of the New York 
Times. 

The first editorial, entitled “The New 
Cardinals,” was published on Tuesday, 
December 25, 1945, at the time of the 
notification of his elevation to the Col- 
lege of Cardinals. 

The second editorial, entitled “Princes 
of the Church,” appeared in the New 
York Times on Tuesday, February 19, 
1946, on the occasion of the ceremony at 
Rome, when Archbishop Spellman, along 
with 31 other prelates, was elevated to 
the College of Cardinals. 

The third editorial is taken from the 
March 6, 1946, issue of the Times, and 
is entitled “The Cardinal Comes Home.” 
This was on the occasion of the return of 
the eminent Cardinal to his beloved 
Cathedral of St. Patrick. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of December 25, 
1945 | 
THE NEW CARDINALS 

New Yorkers of all faiths will take warm 
pleasure in the naming of Archbishop 
Spellman to the Sacred College of Cardinals. 
As archbishop of the Catholic archdiocese of 
New York since 1939 he has inspired affection 
and admiration for his intellectual and spir- 
itual qualities. He is known as a humble, 
democratic man. He is also a brilliant 
scholar. He has walked with danger cou- 
rageously. As military vicar for the armed 
forces of the United States he was an un- 
wearying traveler to all parts of the world. 
In one journey alone he covered 46,000 miles 
in six months while visiting 34 countries. 
He knew the tropics and the Aleutians in 








these missions; he offered mass on a battle- 
ship in Tokyo Bay. 

Pope Pius XII makes the College of Cardi- 
nals a more nearly global body than it has 
ever been before, with the designation of 32 
prelates from 19 countries, and demonstrates 
anew the universality of his church. For 
the first time all continents will be represent- 
ed with cardinals. The United States will 
have 5; Archbishops Spellman; Mooney of De- 
troit; Stritch, of Chicago; and Glennon, of 
St. Louis; and Cardinal Dougherty, of Phila- 
delphia, at present the only living United 
States member. 

It must be observed that the breadth and 
scope of the new appointments take cog- 
nizance of the new world that follows the 
war. North and South America, now repre- 
sented by 3 cardinals, will soon have 14. 
Bishop Thomas Tien will be the first Chinese 
to sit in the College of Cardinals. Australia, 
Cuba, and Chile, will also be represented 
for the first time. Newly named from 
Canada »is Archbishop James Charles Mc- 
Guigan. 

The new appointments bring the Sacred 
College to its full membership of 70 and 
reduces what has been an Italian majority to 
a membership of 40 percent. The young and 
vigorous democracies gain in representation. 
In the broadening of the membership in the 
College of Cardinals we may expect an even 
more forceful instrument to bring about 
that “collaboration, good will, and reciprocal 
trust, among all pecples,” that the Pope sees 
as one of the essential elements for lasting 
peace throughout the world. 


{From the New York Times of February 19, 
1946] 


PRINCES OF THE CHURCH 


Dwelling on the -rich tapestry of tradi- 
tional, churchly ceremony at Rome yester- 
day in which Pope Pius XII elevated 32 pre- 
lates to the College of Cardinals, the mind 
turns inevitably to the past, to that which is 
eternal, continuous, and unshakable amid 
the shifting sands of time. Yet the insistent 
challenge of present and future must deeply 
engage the heart and thoughts of the Pope 
as he proclaims anew that “the church does 
not belong to one race, to one people, to one 
nation, but to all peoples of the human fam- 
ily.” Thus he emphasizes once again the 
great universality of the Roman Catholic 
Church, already witnessed by his naming to 
the cardinalate representatives of 19 coun- 
tries, completing a senate from which he may 
truly draw counsel of broadest wisdom. 

Among the four new princes of the church 
from the United States who received their 
notification was Cardinal Spellman, whose 
words expressive of his own code of intention 
offer us, whether lay or clerical, guidance in 
what he calls these “challenging, critical 
times.” “I shall not dwell in the past,” he 
says, “save only to profit by the lessons it 
may offer.” He will press forward to his goal, 
bearing always in mind that “man’s need is 
to return to God.” 

To see the world whole, with all its peoples; 
to face the future unafraid, to seek always 
the spiritual above the material—these are 
aims to which statesmen as well as the com- 
mon people of all lands may subscribe to 
bring about the “real peace’’ which, as the 
Pope says, is not yet shining on mankind. 


[From the New York Times of March 6, 1946] 
THE CARDINAL COMES HOME 


Although he is very much a citizen of the 
world and made his humble beginnings in 
the Bay State, we also like to think with a 
perhaps pardonable local pride that he is 
one of our New York young men who made 
good. We knew him first as a college lad at 
Fordham, son of a Whitman, Mass., grocer. 
He had played shortstop on his high-school 
baseball team, then football, and been an 
excellent pitcher of horseshoes. Later he 








was to be author, scholar, editor, poet, diplo- 
mat, world traveler, and vicar of his Nation's 
armed forces. Now he is home from Rome 
with the red hat, honored and liked in every 
country he stops in, but best of all in his 
home town, where thousands yesterday 
paused to greet the man who once spoke of 
himself as “always a parish priest.” We pre- 
sume to say, as did his 87-year-old father 
last December when his son Francis had just 
been designated cardinal, we are “very happy 
and very proud of the young man” and 
pleased to have him safely home. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, New York- 
ers generally, irrespective of religious be- 
lief, were pleased with the selection of 
Archbishop Spellman for elevation to 
the College of Cardinals. He is beloved 
and respected for the splendid leadership 
he has manifested in the work of the 
church in his diocese, and for the cou- 
rageous discharge of his duties as mili- 
tary vicar of the Nation’s armed forces. 

All of New York’s many races and re- 
ligions turned out to welcome Cardinal 
Spellman home. As the cardinal stepped 
from his plane after landing at LaGuar- 
dia Field color guards representing 
Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic vet- 
erans’ organizations stood at attention. 
These veterans were proud to show their 
respect and reverence for the military 
vicar who throughout his service with 
our armed forces evidenced a far-reach- 
ing interest in the spiritual welfare of 
all who wore the uniform of our country. 

Cardinal Spellman richly deserves the 
many fine tributes which have been paid 
to him by the press, by church leaders 
and Government spokesmen, and by the 
public generally. 

Mr. President I desire also to add my 
own personal tribute to His Eminence 
and to wish for him every full measure 
of success in his future undertakings. 





Employment Act of 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
on the Employment Act of 1946, which 
was made by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Henry A. Wallace, on Monday, March 4, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


The Employment Act of 1946 is the pre- 
amble to an economic charter for the Amer- 
ican system of free private enterprise—in 
other words, for American business, Ameri- 
can agriculture, and American labor. 

In this act the Government of the United 
States, speaking in the name of the people 
of the United States, has adopted a declara- 
tion of national policy whose essential pro- 
visions are as follows: 

“It is the continuing policy and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government * * * 
to coordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
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tions, and resources for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining * * * conditions 
under which there will be afforded useful em- 
ployment opportunities * * * for those 
able, willing, and seeking to work.” 

This is a sober and responsible utterance 
It was adopted by an overwhelming majority 
in both the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. That it is a serious and measured 
utterance is shown by the carefully written 
language of the act: 

1. In executing this policy the Federal 
Government is “to use all practicable means 
consistent with its needs and obligations and 
other essential considerations of national 
policy.” In other words the newly stated 
policy is to harmonize, not conflict, with other 
great national objectives. 

2. Carrying out the stated policy is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
“with the assistance and cooperation of in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, and State and local 
governments.” In other words, all the sub- 
divisions cf our national life have their spe- 
cial responsibilities toward the national ob- 
jectives; the task of the Federal Government 
is to harmonize, complement, and lead—not 
replace. 

3. The Federal Government is to coordi- 
nate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resources “in a manner Calculated to foster 
and promote free competitive enterprise and 
the general welfare.” In other words, the 
American tradition of individual economic 
liberty is reaffirmed. 

4. The objective—useful employment op- 
portunities—includes self-employment. In 
other words, opportunity is the key word, 
and it includes opportunity for job makers 
as well as for job seekers. 

5. As an additional policy directive, it is 
the responsibility of the Federal Government 
“to promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power.” In other words, 
full-employment opportunity for those able 
and willing to work is not enough; we seek 
also the higher standards of life which we 
can have through maximum employment, 
maximum production, and maximum pur- 
chasing power. 

This Employment Act of 1946 is a mature 
document. It was written, debated, and 
adopted with due deliberation in the light of 
the long history of boom and bust that mars 
the record of American growth. Its objec- 
tive had become the national determination 
of businessmen, farmers, workers, economists, 
and political leaders—the determination to 
eliminate the deadly threat of instability, 
thereby safeguarding and strengthening the 
economic freedom and the political freedom 
which together are the basis for the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Believing as we do in the validity of repre- 
sentative government in the American tradi- 
tion, we must and will take this document 
at its face value. It is a solemn commitment 
to which we have mutually pledged ourselves 
as free citizens. 

The task now is to honor this pledge we 
have made to each other. This will be diffi- 
cult but it cannot be impossible. There is 
little time to lose. 

The pledge of the Employment Act of 
1946 will be honored in the degree to which 
we are successful in working together. It 
will be honored in the degree to which in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, and the State and 
local governments cooperate one with the 
other and with their Federal Government— 
and in the degree to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is successful in coordinating its own 
work and in returning the cooperation of its 
citizens. 

The broad outlines of an action program 
that will carry out the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share of this responsibility are fairly 
clear. Such a program would clarify and 
coordinate the policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to taxation; banking, 
credit, and currency; monopoly and monopo- 
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listic practices; wages, hours, and working 
conditions; foreign trade and investment: 
agriculture; education; housing; social se- 
curity; natural resources; the provision of 
public services, works, and research; and 
other revenue, investment, expenditure, serv- 
ice, or regulatory activities of the Federal 
Government. Legislation recommended by 
the President already includes many elements 
of such a program. 

I do not know how long it will take us 
to reach a reasonable degree of success. But 
the difficulties ahead only emphasize the 
need for getting started and the basic im- 
portance of looking ahead 

This country has adopted by the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 the principle of looking 
ahead. We are going to do our best to an- 
ticipate—to ward off the foreseeable danger, 
to grasp the foreseeable opportunity—to stay 
on the road and stay out of the ditches of 
inflation and depression on either side. We 
are not going to wait until the wrecking 
truck is needed. 

Those who are responsible for policy, in 
business as well as in government, must pool 
their knowledge and their judgment so that 
our combined wisdom is directed to the task. 

Production and employment in free private 
enterprise is a management job. There is 
nothing wrong with our economy that better 
management cannot cure. It is a matter for 
adjustment and improvement, not for basic 
alteration—provided, of course, these adjust- 
ments and improvements are made in time. 
Better management can do the job—better 
management in business, better management 
in labor organizations and labor relations, 
and better management in government. 

Business must continue to do the main job. 
Its responsibility is threefold: (1) To pro- 
duce and distribute the goods and services 
the country needs; (2) to provide the buying 
power for these goods and services; (3) to 
maintain steady growth and improvement 
in our productive facilities and in our stand- 
ard of living. 

In this, there is no question but that the 
United States Government can or should ac- 
cept its own proper share of the total respon- 
sibility. Private business in our private en- 
terprise system can and must carry the main 
load. But private business cannot shoulder 
the whole responsibility, for the simple rea- 
son that the discharge of that responsibility 
involves factors over which private business 
has no control. There is necessarily a con- 
siderable area of policy and action where no 
agency or group is competent short of all of 
us together. A vital, indispensable part of 
the task therefore devolves upon our Federal 
Government, which acts for all of us together. 

The Government can help business meet 
these responsibilities by providing the tech- 
nical and other services business needs, but 
cannot well provide for itself, and by working 
out a consistent and carefully planned pro- 
gram of its own. Occasions will inevitably 
arise when unfavorable movements in the 
private sphere must be headed off to prevent 
a cumulative spiral. These must be antici- 
pated, because prudent action in the early 
stages is the only way to avoid the extreme 
measures that would be necessary after the 
forces of deflation or inflation gathered 
strength. 

The Department of Commeree has definite 
and major services to render in this task of 
looking ahesd—services to other Federal 
agencies, including the new Council of Econ- 
omic Advisers, to State and local govern- 
ments, and to private organizations. 

It offers factual information on the past 
as one important guide to the future—the 
basis for the forward look. It offers a medi- 
um of exchange, a meeting ground, a clear- 
ing house where private and public agencies 
and organizations may get together to pool 
their judgment and their facts so 
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‘what is coming and so that the effect of pres- 
ent and proposed policies can be intelligently 
weighed. It offers a channel of communica- 
tion between government—the umpire, the 
stabilizer, the representative of all the 
people—and business, the producer of the 
goods and jobs. 

When business and agriculture and labor 
and government together have worked out 
practical and effective programs of specific 
action, when we have activated these pro- 
grams with mechanisms and with manpower 
capable of carrying them out—then we shall 
have written the economic charter for which 
the Employment Act of 1946 is but a pream- 
ble. 

And then we shall have crossed a new eco- 
nomic frontier. America is still a land of 
unlimited opportunity for men and women 
who will work together. 





Round-Table Discussion on Palestine 
or Mass Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp 
a round-table discussion broadcast over 
the Mutual network from the studios of 
WOR, Saturday, February 23, 1946, on 
the subject entitled “Palestine or Mass 
Suicide.” Those who tock part in the 
discussion were the Senator from Wash- 
ington, Mr. Magnuson; former Senator 
Guy M. Gillette, at the present time pres- 
ident of the American League for a Free 
Palestine; Mr. Louis Bromfield, author; 
and Miss Ruth Chatterton, actress. 

The sentiments expressed in this 
broadcast are of concern to the general 
public for it is about a problem on which 
the United States today has to take a 
stand. I expressly wish to point out the 
interesting remarks made by the Senator 
from Washington which give his views 
on the Hebrew problem in Europe and 
Palestine today. 

There being no objection the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


PALESTINE OR MASS SUICIDE 


Miss CHATTERTON. We have no more tears 
to shed for the 6,000,000 who died in Hit- 
ler’s murder factories. Our grief is hardly an 
adequate reward. We here are concerned 
with the 2,000,000 who are left. Steps 
should be taken to insure that the survivors 
do not share the fate of their kinfolk. Yet, 
while we talk, it seems that the survivors 
continue to suffer and die. Senator Mac- 
NUSON, have we any authoritative news about 
what is happening to these people and their 
future? 

Senator MAGNusSON. As far back as last Au- 
gust, President Truman and all of us in 
Washington were so stirred by Earl Harrison’s 
authoritative report on conditions of Amer- 
ican and British zones of occupation that 
the President immediately demanded the ad- 
mission into Palestine of 100,000 so-called 
stateless Jews. Last week another American 
cfiicial investigator, Bartley Crum, told the 
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world from Vienna that the Hebrews housed 
in concentration camps in Germany are so 
desperate that unless they are repatriated 
to Palestine, they will commit mass suicide 
or fight their way to the Holy Land. In a 
poll conducted by UNRRA and the Army ask- 
ing these Hebrew survivors what second pref- 
erence they had after Palestine, about 50 
percent said the crematorium. The problem 
now is to arouse American public opinion, 
the most powerful force in the world, to com- 
pel the Five Great Powers to act and quit 
dilly-dallying on this matter before it is too 
late. 

Miss CHATTERTON. Senator Gillette, the 
shocking condition of these people confirms 
what you have been saying for a long time, 
that the thing these people need most is not 
bread and second-hand clothes, but a perma- 
nent status that will raise them to the dignity 
of human beings. 

Mr. GILLETTE. We who have studied this 
problem have long been aware that they ro 
longer want to be objects of charity. This 
was brought cut months ago, and the Presi- 
dent’s emissary, Earl Harrison, said that the 
first and foremost need was recognition of the 
status of these people. They are not Ger- 
mans; they are not Hungarians; they are not 
Rumanians—they are not former enemy na- 
tionals. On the contrary, they were the first 
foes of the Axis. These Hebrews were, in fact, 
the first of the United Nations. They were 
attacked as a nation—they fought as a na- 
tion—they died as a nation. Now we want, 
for them, recognition as a nation. 

Miss CHATTERTON. When you Say 
whom do you mean, Senator? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I mean all those Americans 
who believe that the Hebrew people deserve 
this recognition. Thousands of Americans 
have joined with me in the American League 
for a Free Palestine which is nonsectarian, 
nonpartisan, in the American tradition sup- 
porting this fight for freedom and independ- 
ence. We feel that the Hebrew people, just 
as all our other allies, are entitled to the full 
support of American citizens. 

Mr. BroMFiE._p. Senator, I want to inter- 
rupt. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes, Mr. Bromfield. 

Mr. BRoMFIELD. I think we ought to make it 
clear before we go on that when we speak of 
the Hebrew people we are referring to those 
stateless Jews who of their own free will 
choose to be members of the Hebrew nation, 
renouncing allegiance to any other national 
sovereignty. This certainly does not apply 
to Jews who enjoy full citizenship in free 
democracies. Obviously, Hebrews are not 
American Jews. 

Miss CHATTERTON. Mr. Bromfield, I think 
that is a very important distinction. 

Mr. BroMFIELD. The American League for 
a Free Palestine numbers among its mem- 
bers thousands of American Jews who are 
acting in no other way than as American 
citizens. 

Miss CHATTERTON. I think that it is now 
necessary to explain what is meant by a 
“free Palestine,” Senator MAGNUSON. 

Senator MaGNnuson. We have heard of de- 
mands for a Jewish state and a Jewish com- 
monwealth in Palestine. Americans cannot 
go along with such demands because they 
imply a theocracy, or they will lead to dom- 
ination of one section of the population by 
another. The solution lies in establishing a 
free Palestine, built on democratic lines, 
where all citizens, regardless of whether they 
are Moslem, Jew, or Christian, enjoy the 
same sort of citizenship in their country as 
we do here. That means free election and a 
chance for any man, regardless of his origin, 
to have full opportunities in a Palestine 
republic. 

Miss CHATTERTON. Where do the 2,000,000 
so-called stateless Jews of Europe fit into 
this, Senator GILLETTE? 
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Mr. GILLetTE. That is just the point—they 
are not stateless. Exercising the universal 
right of self-determination, these people have 
chosen to return to Palestine. Two thousand 
years of exile and 13 years of intensive suffer. 
ing and fighting have welded them again into 
the nation they once were. They are not, 
as we have said before, nationals of Ger- 
many or the other Axis countries. They are 
displaced Palestinians with as much right to 
return to their national territory as dis- 
placed Yugoslavs or displaced Poles. They 
want to go home. The quirk here is that 
while the United Nations are exerting every 
effort to repatriate displaced Europeans, even 
to the point of forcing reluctant Poles back 
to Poland, they secm to bend an equal effort 
toward keeping Hebrews from going back to 
Palestine. 

Miss CHATTERTON. What 
they being offered? 

Mr. BRoMFIELD. Actually, none. They can 
stay in concentration camps or go back and 
try to live again among the people who a 
short time ago were doing their best to 
murder them. 

Senator Macnuson. It seems to me that if 
these people have shown that they want to 
go to Palestine they should be given that 
right, just as any other Allied people are 
accorded the right to go home. If they are 
permitted to remain floating around Europe 
without any status they will ultimately be 
the cause of tremendous internal conflicts, 
and we will live to regret that we didn’t 
treat these people with full humanity and 
decency. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I agree with Senator Mac- 
NUSON. The Hebrew nation was the first to 
be attacked by the Axis; it suffered the great- 
est number of casualties among the United 
Nations; among the 51 United Nations its 
fighting force ranked eighth, though its pop- 
ulation was twenty-fifth. And I want to em- 
phasize that these figures do not refer to 
United Nations soldiers of Jewish extrac- 
tion fighting in their own armies, but to the 
Hebrews acting as a national group and fight- 
ing in underground resistance movements, in 
Hebrew units attached to other United Na- 
tions armies, to commando outfits, to supply 
and intelligence groups, and so on. 

Senator MaGcnuson. I think that is a re- 
markable record and they certainly made 
their first down payment on their right to 
recognition as a renascent nation. The thing 
that bothers me is that they still haven’t 
been given that recognition or that they still 
don’t have a seat in the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

Miss CHATTERTON. How can they have re- 
patriation when some of them are in Pales- 
tine and the rest are scattered around Eu- 
rope? 

Mr. BromFietp. There is ample historical 
precedent for giving working recognition to 
a nation still in the throes of self-liberation. 
The All‘ed Powers, after the last war, recog- 
nized Czechoslovakia before its government 
set foot in Prague. Appropriately enough, 
that government was recognized while still 
on American soil—in Pittsburgh, Pa. There 
have been other examples. The most notable 
being General de Gaulle’s French Committee 
of Liberation, which operated outside of 
France for 3 years. 

Miss CHATTERTON. What this means then is 
that we must support a provisional govern- 
ment-in-exile for the Hebrew nation and this 
will ultimately become, or give way to, a 
government of free Palestine. Of course, & 
lot of Americans have been led to believe that 
there is great antagonism between Moslems 
and Jews in Palestine. I am glad to say that 
all the evidence I have seen contradicts this. 

Senator Macnuson. That is true as far as I 
have been able to learn. I have seen con- 
siderable evidence of Jews and Moslems liv- 
ing in complete amity when they are not 
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incited by external agitators. In the past 
few months we read of anti-Jewish outbreaks 
in Arab countries, but there were none in 
Palestine. There have been clashes in 
Palestine, but they have been between the 
population of Palestine, both Moslem and 
Jewish, and British occupation troops. I 
don’t think the conflict in Palestine is be- 
tween the Arab and Jew, but between the 
old colonial order and the new democratic 
way of life. 

Mr. BROMFIELD. Palestine is as much an oc- 
cupied country as Norway was under Hitler 
domination. The remarkable development 
of the country where Hebrews were permitted 
to resettle and the great economic and social 
improvement made by Moslems who settled 
near the Jewish colonies is ample proof that, 
if left alone, these two great religious groups 
can live in harmony and form a unified 
democracy. 

Mr. GILLetTE. I think that that is precisely 
what the framers of the mandate foresaw 25 
years ago, and if Britain had faithfully car- 
ried out its duties under the mandate, we 
should now see a flourishing community in- 
stead of an existing threat to world peace. 

Miss CHATTERTON. As I see this question, 
it’s not just a problem for the Jews or the 
Arabs or the British to decide. I think it is 
an American problem. 

Senator Macnuson. The fact is that our 
peace is in jeopardy as long as the Hebrew 
people, or any other people, continue to be 
persecuted in the world. Virtual civil war in 
Palestine is a threat to the United States. If 
we learned any lesson from the war, we cer- 
tainly learned that we cannot stand still and 
let oppression march across the face of the 
earth and engulf us. The thing to do is to 
go out and conquer it. Americans have a 
stake involved. And I’m sure of one thing, 
and that is that if we get the Hebrew people 
recognition as a nation, get them repatri- 
ated to Palestine, and allow Palestine to de- 
velop as a free republic in accordance with 
the four freedoms, then we won’t pick up 
the paper each morning and read about po- 
groms, concentration camps, and starving 
Jews. 

Mr. BroMFIELD. Yes; I think that is entirely 
possible, Senator MaGnuson, if we could 
bring about the program of the American 
League for a Free Palestine. 

Mr. GrtutetTe. And it would take less time 
than you think. The American League wants 
to encourage an American foreign policy 
which would recognize the Hebrew nation 
and encourage a free democratic Palestine. 
The alternative, as far as we Americans are 
concerned, is to continue to pour vast sums 
of public and private funds into European 
relief, which is certainly no solution. I would 
like to see a solution brought about by the 
immediate repatriation to Palestine of all 
those Hebrews who are now receiving relief 
or who are in peril—of course, that is if they 
elect Palestine as their choice, and it seems 
almost every one of them will do this. 

Miss CHATTERTON. It seems that you feel 
that the answer lies largely in the hands of 
the American people. I wonder if they real- 
ize this? 

Mr. BroMFIELD. That is the mission of the 
League for a Free Palestine. Americans who 
are generous with relief and open-hearted 
with sympathy for the displaced persons 
must be given the facts: That these Hebrews 
don’t want to live on charity, but want to go 
to their homeland where they can support 
themselves and live in security. And they 
can live peacefully with their Arab neigh- 
bors. I expect that the most important 
thing being done at the emergency confer- 
ence of the American League for a Free Pales- 
tine, now being held in New York, is the 
planning of a Nation-wide educational pro- 
gram, bringing this message home to our 
citizens. And the emergency conference 


should propose that $3,000,000 be raised to 
force open the gates of Palestine. 

Mr. Grete. That is right, Mr. Bromfield. 
It is better to spend $3,000,000 and develop 
a workable political set-up than to pour hun- 
dreds of millions in Europe annually to per- 
petuate a concentration-camp society. 

Senator MaGcnuson. I for one hope that 
the American people rally quickly to the 
free-Palestine idea. It will mean that one of 
these days we'll no longer be involved in 
keeping Hebrews alive by parcel post, but will 
be able to recognize them as fellow partners 
in a greater United Nations. 

Miss CuatrertTon. If that happens, then we 
can really be sure that Hitler is beaten spirit- 
ually as well as on the battlefield and that 
our democracy has met this age-old challenge 
and won. 





Tribute to Dr. Vannevar Bush 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, recently 
a dinner was held to pay honor to Dr. 
Vannevar Bush on his fifty-sixth birth- 
day anniversary for his distinguished war 
services. On behalf of the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTon- 
STALL] and myself, I ask that excerpts 
from remarks of high officials present be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada: 

“T am glad to learn that the American 
Council on Public Affairs is honoring Dr. 
Vannevar Bush on his fifty-sixth birthday 
anniversary on March 11. It is a real pleasure 
to have the opportunity of joining in the 
council’s expression of greetings and good 
wishes. 

“While the fight for freedom was being 
waged in all parts of the world, Dr. Bush 
carried exceptionally onerous responsibilities 
under conditions of great urgency. He has 
since persevered in the unending tasks of 
scientific research. As a discerning and per- 
suasive advocate of the place of science in 
a free and interdependent world community, 
Dr. Bush has strong claims upon the appre- 
ciation of freedom-loving men and women 
everywhere. 

“I should be grateful if my best of wishes 
might be conveyed to Dr. Bush for many 
years of fruitful activity. I hope that in 
his own experience and in the researches of 
those associated with him, Dr. Bush may 
find a rich fulfillment of Pasteur’s vision 
that ‘science will have tried by obeying the 
laws of humanity to extend the frontiers 
of life’.” 

Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War: 

“Few men of today have attained distinc- 
tion in as many fields as Dr. Bush. To our 
war effort, in particular, he contributed, be- 
cause of his versatility and his wide knowl- 
edge of applied science, a unique talent in 
the solution of many major problems. His 
service as Director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development helped shorten 
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the war and saved American lives. He de- 
serves well of his country and the world.” 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves: 

“I share the national enthusiasm for his 
accomplishments. For three strenuous crit- 
ical years devoted to the development, pro- 
duction, and use of the atomic bomb, I was 
in close touch with Dr. Bush and came to 
know him well. ; 

“The impact of his mind and actions have 
made a profound and beneficial impression 
on the scientific and social thought of the 
Nation and I am sure will continue to do 
so in the future.” 

Dr. James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University: 

“Dr. Vannevar Bush’s contributions to the 
winning of the war have been so great as 
to overshadow all his other contributions to 
science and society. On his fifty-sixth birth- 
day, falling in the first year of victory, it is 
not inappropriate that his countless friends 
and admirers center their attention on his 
work of the last 6 years. I say 6 years ad- 
visedly for it was early in 1940 when the 
period of the ‘phony war’ was still on that 
Dr. Bush began giving serious attention to 
the problem of mobilizing the scientific 
talent of the country for the inevitable war 
which then lay over the horizon. His out- 
standing performance as chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee on Aeronau- 
tics had well equipped him for his task, and 
indeed through his performance of those du- 
ties he was already making an outstanding 
contribution to the defense program. 

“It would require many thousands of words 
to do justice to Dr. Bush's effective services 
to the country from 1940 to the end of 
the war. There would be no point in my 
listing the positions which he held and trac- 
ing the consequences of many of his wise 
decisions. That the combined efforts of the 
scientists of the country hastened the day 
of victory and saved countless lives is gen- 
erally admitted on all sides. Those of us 
who worked closely with Dr. Bush realize 
how much his genius was responsible for 
the effective utilization of the scientific tal- 
ent of the country and in how many differ- 
ent ways his keen insight and effective mode 
of expression accelerated the pace of the 
application of science to modern warfare. 

“The success of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development was due to a flexible 
and adaptable organization, never anxious to 
overexpand or undertake, tasks which some 
other group could do better, but always will- 
ing to face the responsibilities implicit in the 
dire needs of the country in time of war. 
How fortunate the American Nation was to 
have at the head of this mobilization of its 
scientific talent from the outset a man of 
Dr. Bush’s imagination and skill in technical 
and human affairs few people understand. 
The very flexible and decentralized nature 
of the undertaking which he headed, as well 
as his own fine sense of modesty, has allowed 
the credit to be diffused very widely as it 
should be, but, at the same time, has tended 
to obscure in the public mind the debt which 
the country owes to Dr. Bush for his truly 
magnificent accomplishment in the days of 
war.” 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University: 

“Every scientist in the country has a sort 
of proprietary feeling about Dr. Bush. He 
is not merely the president of the Carnegie 
Institution or the executive head of OSRD 
but a thoughtful friend whose thinking and 
whose friendship have reached out into every 
laboratory in the country and in every scien- 
tific group. There are many great men in 


. Science but there are few who can compare 


with him in generosity of spirit and in un- 
failing courtesy and helpfulness. He is able 
to sail the ship on a true course, night or day, 
whether the skies be cloudy or clear. 
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“Integrity is the hallmark of a man whose 
influence and friendship extend so far. But 
integrity is not enough; to deal successfully 
with scientists of so many different kinds it 
is necessary to know one’s stuff. Dr. Bush 
has an extraordinary range of interest and 
competence. He is one of the scientific 
:tatesmen of the period. I need not extol 
his achievements during the war for they 
are known to all. They are written on the 
pages of his writings, but more importantly 
they are written in the successes of our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force during the late war.” 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel prize winner 
and chancelor of Washington University: 

“It would be difficult to overestimate the 
debt that our Nation owes to Dr. Bush be- 
cause of the remarkable contribution that 
he has made in connection with the recent 
war. I believe it is fair to say that the 
scientific activities of our Nation made the 
difference between a very prolonged and, 
perhaps, inconclusive war as compared with 
the relatively short and decisive fight that 
won the victory. Our Nation stands out as 
the one in which the coordination of scien- 
tific effort with industry and the armed forces 
reached the highest level in this war, or in 
any previous war. To the understanding 
and administrative skill of Dr. Bush, we owe 
a major debt for bringing about this effective 
cooperation of effort. 

“Vannevar Bush’s unique place in this 
wartime task was possible because he is at 
the same time a scientist, an engineer, and 
a man of wide acquaintance with national 
affairs. His complete integrity won the con- 
fidence of all with whom he had to deal; 
his courage gave confidence to those who 
placed in his hands the guidance of our 
scientific efforts. His tireless effort in be- 
half of the Nation’s welfare is the expres- 
sion of a heartfelt concern for the welfare 
of his fellowmen. We who are privileged to 
know him also as a friend are especially 
happy to share in the greeting which you 
are preparing for him on this birthday.” 

Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution: 

“It is a very great satisfaction to me to 
join in paying tribute to a great American 
citizen. Dr. Vannevar Bush is a unique com- 
bination of scientist, practical engineer, ad- 
ministrator, and statesman. His leadership 
during the war period in mobilizing the sci- 
entific resources of the Nation in the service 
of Government was of inestimable impor- 
tance. Continued power to him.” 

Ross G. Harrison, chairman of the National 
Research Council: 

“Our country is under an everlasting obli- 
gation to Vannevar Bush for his vigorous and 
original thinking and for his ability to or- 
ganize science to do the team work’neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war.” 

C. F. Kettering: 

“I Kave known Van Bush for many years 
and have always admired his work and espe- 
cially his long-range point of view in both 
education and general scientific work. We 
owe much to him for the fine way in which 
he handled his various Government assign- 
ments, and on this his fifty-sixth birthday, 
I want to add my congratulations, along 
with the thousands of others who will want 
to thank him for his great services in the 
past and wish him Godspeed in the years 
to come.” 

Robert Millikan: 

“In this most terrific crisis in all history 
through which the world has been passing 
in World War I and World War II there 
have been a dozen times when nothing but a 
miracle saved complete disaster to mankind. 
In some of these situations there has been 
no one to thank but Providence. In others 
one can see that Providence did its work by 
putting the right man in the right place at 
the right time. 

“One of these situations was in June 1917 
when the German submarines were destroy- 
ing Allied shipping at so stupendous a rate 


that the few men ‘in the know’ predicted 
that nothing short of a miracle could pre- 
vent both France and England from gcing 
under in less than 8 weeks, after which we, 
in our completely unprepared condition, 
would necessarily have followed them to their 
doom. The miracle came in the idea of the 
convoy, and British destroyers shepherded to 
England food to fortify her otherwise starv- 
ing people and strengthen their war effort, 
and to the Continent war material and 3,000,- 
000 fighting men practically without loss— 
and the day was saved. 

“A second equally close call came in 1940, 
after Dunkerque, when God and Winnie to- 
gether saved the world; but it could not 
have been saved even by that combination 
if there had not been another miracle in 
America, namely, a few of the right men in 
the right place at the right time. One of 
those men was Vannevar Bush.” 


Importance of Columbia River Develop- 
ment to the Lumber Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the 
real importance of Columbia River re- 
gional development to the logging and 
lumber industry and to the worker in 
that industry is excellently stated in an 
editorial of the Woodworker. I ask that 
this editorial from the official publication 
of the International Woodworkers of 
America be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial rightly points out that 
proper river development in the Pacific 
Northwest will help us utilize wood which 
is now wasted to provide not only jobs 
but vitally needed building materials. 
Needless tu say, I believe this proper de- 
velopment is provided by my bill, S. 1716, 
to create the Columbia Valley Authority. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


RIVER VALLEY AUTHORITIES 
(By J. E. Fadling, international president) 


Something that means a lot to all the peo- 
ple is the problem of how to get the most 
good out of our great rivers. This includes 
woodworkers, who also have several special 
reasons of their own for wanting to see our 
rivers developed in the right way. 

Rivers are the people’s property. Properly 
developed they yield vast benefits. Water for 
irrigation is only one of those benefits. 
Hydro-electric power is only one. Naviga- 
tion—cheap water transportation—is only 
one. Recreation is one, fishing is but an- 
other. Domestic water supplies for our 
towns and cities is still another. 

Woodworkers have some stake in all these 
uses of rivers. But they have a special stake 
in the low-cost electric power and the water 
transportation which can be developed when 
a river is properly harnessed. For cheap 
power and cheap water transportation will 
stimulate the development of new industries 
to utilize the vast mountains of wood which 
are now wasted by the logging and lumber 
industry. Woodworkers need the jobs which 
such new wood industries can provide. And 
the public needs the increased supplies of 
building materials and other wood products 
which such industries can produce. That is 
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why woodworkers take a special interest in 
this problem of river development. 

Our record in the United States in develop- 
ing and managing our rivers for all the ben- 
efits which they can be made to yield is not 
a very good record. Too often the mistake 
has been made of building an improvement 
or a system of improvements on a river with 
only one or two objectives in mind. Some 
dams have been built for the single purpose 
of helping to control floods. 

Other dams have been built solely in the 
interest of navigation; others in the interest 
of irrigation; others for city water supplies; 
others for hydro-electric power, frequently 
with no thought for the other benefits and 
uses.of the river. That way we have already 
messed up a lot of our rivers with poorly 
planned developments. The people are the 
losers from this single-tracked planning. 

To get the most out of a river and its tribu- 
tarles, you have to make a master blueprint. 
Not a power-trust blueprint, not an irrigation 
engineer’s blueprint, not a navigator’s blue- 
print, not a flood-control blueprint, not a 
fisherman’s blueprint, but a multiple-use 
blueprint. That means a blueprint made by 
a staff of experts which includes all of these 
specialists working asa team. The team has 
to be organized so that the blueprint will 
get out of the river all of the benefits which 
the river can produce. 

Rivers are different from land. The land 
can be divided into many individual owner- 
ships, each managed as a separate unit, as a 
farm, a forest, an industrial or business site, 
or a home site, but you can’t divide up a 
river. That’s why rivers are still public prop- 
erty and always must be. The job of de- 
veloping and managing our rivers is a public 
job. 

Today there is a controversy going on be- 
tween those who have some special axe to 
grind in connection with our rivers and those 
who see that the only sensible way to han- 
dle a river is under one unified plan for each 
river and its tributaries. The controversy 
is coming to a head in connection with the 
proposed Missouri Valley Authority and the 
proposed Columbia Valley Authority under 
which those great rivers and their tributaries 
would be developed and harnessed in the 
same practical way that was done by the TVA 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

A river valley authority is the only way to 
get the most good out of a river for the 
benefit of all the people and all the com- 
munities of the river system. The private 
power trust is leaving no stone unturned to 
defeat such projects because river authori- 
ties cut into the racket through which pri- 
vate power companies have been overcharg- 
ing the public for too little power distributed 
to too few people. 

The United States Corps of Engineers is 
lined up with the opposition because they 
see in valley authorities the end of their pork 
barrel game of making costly investments 
for navigation and flood control while 
neglecting the other important uses of rivers. 
Some people in the Reclamation Service are 
fighting valley authority plans because they 
want to maintain themselves in the job of 
irrigation without due regard for the other 
uses of water. 

Much misleading publicity has been put 
out concerning valley authorities by these 
opponents who are striving only to protect 
their own selfish vested interests. Now isn’t 
it just good common sense that the rivers— 
these great public properties—should be de- 
veloped for all the good that they can yield 
for all the people? ‘You can only have a uni- 
fied plan for a river if you make some agency 
responsible and give it the necessary au- 
thority to carry out its responsibility. It’s 
simply in the nature of a river that we must 
have a unified plan, if we are to get all the 
benefits which the river can yield. Rivers 
are made this way. We can’t change ‘em. 
They don’t stop at State lines. They don’t 
stop at property lines, 








The MVA plan and the CVA plan face up 
to these facts. They set up an agency re- 
sponsible to all the people and they put that 
agency as close to the people of the river 
valley as they can get it, in fact, right out 
in the valley among the people. Instead of 
remote control from Washington, D. C., its 
control of the river is at the place where the 
river is. 

TVA has demonstrated beyond any doubt 
that this plan works. Cheap power, abund- 
ant fertilizer produced with cheap power, 
good water transportation, flood control, im- 
proved fishing, and recreation on the wa- 
ters and shores of the TVA reservoirs have 
lifted the standard of living of the whole 
Tennessee Valley and TVA is paying off in 
dollars and cents on the money invested 
in it. 

TVA is only a demonstration of what 
should be done with all our rivers and the 
IWA-CIO is 100 percent for the MVA, the 
CVA and for similar authorities for all our 
rivers. If we want to build a good future 
for ourselves and our children, one of the 
things we most need to do is to harness our 
great rivers under public-river authorities. 





United States of Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
written by George Creel and appearing in 
Colliers, December 1945, on the subject, 
United States of Europe. This article 
contains the most concrete, statesman- 
like’ proposal yet offered for bringing 
about peace in Europe—that is, the inter- 
nationalization of the waterways of 
Europe and their free use by all nations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 
(By George Creel) 


(It is an open secret that President Tru- 
man looks with favor on formation of a 
European federation to lift the Continent 
out of chaos. Here’s what’s behind his 
thinking on the matter.) 

“Someday, taking its pattern from the 
United States, there will be founded a United 
States of Europe.” (George Washington.) 

A definite and more constructive European 
policy for America may be in the making. 
It is an open secret that President Truman 
has been giving consideration to the possi- 
bilities of a United States of Europe. A 
frank man, liking counsel, he has made the 
matter a subject of discussion with inti- 
mates, and under no seal of confidence. Al- 
though still in the study stage, the basic idea 
stands fairly clear. 

What he is said to have in mind is a fed- 
eration of European states, based on eco- 
nomic and political co-ordination, that will 
bring order out of chaos, and offer hope of 
future stability, peace and prosperity. Not 
necessarily a duplicate of our form of gov- 
ernment, but certainly a common currency, a 
customs union, a pooling of natural re- 
sources and common use of waterways. 

A plain hint of his thought was given at 
Potsdam when he urged the “free and unre- 
Stricted navigation” of the Rhine, the Dan- 
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ube, the Black Sea straits, the Kiel Canal 
and all inland rivers bordering on two or 
more states. In his report on the conference 
he stated bluntly that the United States 
would continue to press the proposal. 
Equally significant was this paragraph: “A 
society of self-governing men is more pow- 
erful, more enduring, more creative, than 
any other kind of society, however disci- 
plined, however centralized.” 

The reasons for t-e President’s new ap- 
proach to foreign policies are not hard to find. 
High officials, assigned to European affairs, 
have made no effort to hide their gloomy ap- 
prehensions. Pointed questions have figured 
largely in every White House visit. With all 
the good will in the world, how may the 
United States aid effectively in the rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction of Europe until 
Europe is in a position to make iftelligent 
use of help from the outside? How, they 
asked, may Europe hope for any real recovery 
when tariffs, trade restrictions, and currency 
confusions prevent the exchange of commodi- 
ties, and wall off industria. districts from 
agrarian areas? When factory workers starve 
while farmers go without clothes and furni- 
ture? When the abundance of one area is 
the famine of another? 

The Norwegians, for example, desperately 
needed 400,000 pounds of salt with which to 
cure their fish; Italians desperately wanted 
the fish, but the two could not get together. 
Greece, isolated by the enmities of her neigh- 
bors, could not sell her olive oil and tobaccos, 
while the peoples of other countries hunted’ 
feverishly in the gutters for cigar stumps and 
cigarette stubs. Denmark had a surplus of 
cattle and dairy products, but lacked the coal 
and machinery for processing and refriger- 
ation. 

There is plenty of coal underground in the 
Ruhr, the Saar, Silesia, and Teschen, but it 
cannot be worn or eaten; even as Denmark, 
the wheat fields of Hungary, and the truck 
gardens of Holland had the foodstuffs with 
which to barter for coal, but trade was not 
possible under existing conditions. There- 
fore, the Danes, the Hungarians, and the 
Dutch will freeze this winter while the coal 
regions will know hunger. The factory chim- 
neys of Europe stay smokeless, lacking the 
iron ores of Lorraine, and the Lorrainers beg 
clothes and bread. If things continue as 
they are, the heads of UNRRA state that 
at the end of their work in 1946, Europe will 
not have been either relieved or rehabilitated. 

There is still another point that many 
White House visitors are said to have driven 
home. Until European countries put by their 
hates and fears and recognize themselves as 
members of a family, what more inevitable 
than armament races? With resources poured 
into military establishments, where is there 
any chance of escape from low standards of 
living, and the mendicancy compelled by 
mass poverty? Or from the threat of another 
and more terrible war? 

This is the sort of plain talk to which the 
President has been listening. Compelling 
enough in itself, but not entirely responsible 
for his present preoccupation with European 
unity. A moving factor, according to friends, 
is his own good Missouri common sense. On 
various occasions he has been heard to make 
pointed comparisons between the American 
system and that of Europe, stressing the 
chaos that would be precipitated if we 
adopted the Old World pattern. 

If, for example, the Federal Union should 
be dissolved, and full sovereignty returned to 
the several States, after which each State 
would set up its own military establishment, 
create its own foreign policy, print its own 
currency, and shut itself off from its neigh- 
bors by tariffs, passport requirements, and 
all sorts of export and import regulations, 
what more certain than that each would 
soon regard the other as an enemy to be 
feared and, if possible, crippled beyond the 
capacity toharm? Trade dislocations, entail- 
ing economic disaster, would be inevitable 
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if the wheat and corn belts were denied 
equitable exchange of their products with 
industrial areas; if Illinois, wanting to do 
business with Ohio, should have to send and 
receive goods by way of Kentucky or Michi- 
gan because of restrictions imposed by In- 
diana; or if little Delaware lived in sweating 
fear of absorption by Pennsylvania or New 
York. Yet that has been the European sys- 
tem for centuries, and will continue unless 
courageous statesmanship puts an end to 
Bedlam and Babel. 


AN IDEA DATING BACK TO CAESAR 


Undoubtedly, Harry Truman’s reading has 
had large influence on his thought. Far 
from being new, the idea of a unified Europe 
is as old as Caesar or Charlemagne, and each 
succeeding century has had its brave move- 
ment for unity. 

The Roman and the Carlovingian, states- 
men as well as conquerors, ended the tribal 
divisions that made the Continent a battle- 
ground, and gave the distracted area its only 
periods of tranquillity. Weaker hands per- 
mitted a return of anarchy but the idea per- 
sisted and never lost its hold. A united 
Europe was Napoleon’s dream, and defeat 
worked no change. “The nations of Europe,” 
he wrote from St. Helena, “have every rea- 
son to put an end to wars, and to bind them- 
selves together in a union. Europe is only 
a province of the world, and every war be- 
tween Europeans is a civil war.” 

The Holy Alliance subscribed to Napo- 
leon’s views, and Lord Castlereagh, speaking 
for England, urged the unification of the 
Continent under terms that would guarantee 
territorial settlements and pledge war against 
aggressors. Metternich, however, fearful of 
liberalism, insisted on a league of rulers, and 
the Alliance fell of its own stupid weight. 
The revolutions that swept the Continent in 
1848 were openly committed to the unifica- 
tion of Europe. The masses of France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary, sick of wars 
that had no other cause than the quarrels of 
kings, rose in their might, and were crushed 
only after savage struggle. 

Mazzini, that great Italian, now took up 
the torch, preaching the gospel of union as 
Europe’s salvation. Garibaldi and Crispi 
caught his fire, as did Victor Hugo, Comte, 
Renan, and other leaders of public opinion. 
They saw Europe as a family, inheritors of a 
common culture and common traditions, and 
cried out against the disunity that made for 
incessant warfare in which even the victors 
lost. 

What shattered the movement was the ris- 
ing menace of Prussian megalomania. When 
the shot at Sarajevo plunged all Europe into 
a blood bath, the campaign for unification 
sank down into limbo. 


CRUSADERS FOR PAN-EUROPE 


In 1922, however, a man arose to lift the 
idea from its pit. Aristide Briand, looking 
out over an impoverished, hopeless Europe, 
called the warning, “Unite to live and pros- 
per.” nd to his side came Count Couden- 
hove-Kalergi, the son of an Austrian aristo- 
crat and Japanese mother, dedicating his life 
and fortune to the work of federation. Tire- 
less and brilliant, he raced from country to 
country, fanning old enthusiasms into a new 
blaze. By 1926 the movement had pro- 
gressed to a point where a pan-Europa con- 
gress assembled in Vienna. This was the 
clarion that brought 2,000 representatives 
from every European country: 

“Anarchy is indeed the only appropriate 
description for a society of 34 states without 
law, without organization, without common 
organs or authorities, without a court of 
justice, without a police force, and without 
solidarity; a society the members of which 
are in perpetual strife with one another and 
pile up murderous weapons against one an- 
other; a society in which might takes prece- 
dence over right, and in which the normal 
methods of negotiation are threats and 
blackmail; a society in which the members 
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are ruled by club law, as were states and 
castles in the darkest days of the Middle 
Ages.” 

Out of the deliberations of the Congress 
came a pan-European union, and without 
dissent this specific statement of principles 
was adopted: 

“European solidarity, based on 2 Common 
currency, a customs unior, common water- 
ways, and unified military and foreign poli- 
Cies. 

“Effective guaranties to all the federated 
states of their independence, integrity, secu- 
rity, and equality, and the maintenance of 
their national character. 

“Sacred pledges, regardless of differences in 
the form of government, co respect the rights 
of religious and ethnic minorities, and to 
safeguard them against oppression and dena- 
tionalization. 

“The peaceful settlement of all disputes by 
a court of justice, having at its disposal both 
the material and moral means to enforce 
respect for its decisions. 

“Full collaboration with eny other group, 
or groups of nations, within the framework 
of an international order.” 

A second Congress met in Berlin in 1930, 
a third in Basle in 1932, and with M. Briand, 
Premier of France, as the Union’s honorary 
president, the movement gained strength and 
sweep. It was no mob of impractical ideal- 
ists, for these men of distinction and large 
authority were enthusiastic in support: Dr. 
Seipel, chancellor of Austria; Benes and 
Hcdza, heads of government in Czechoslo- 
vakia; Venizelos and Politis, the Greeks; Jo- 
seph Wirth, former chancellor of the German 
Republic; Korosec, Prime Minister of Yugo- 
slavia; Alexander Lednicka, speaking for 
Marshal Pilsudski; Albert Thomas, director 
of the International Labor Office; Tibor Eck- 
hardt, the Hungarian; Titulescu, the Ru- 
manian; Pusta, Foreign Secretary of Estonia; 
Carlo Sforza, representing Italy’s liberals; 
and Leon Blum, Paul-Boncour, Delbos, Lou- 
cheur, Caillaux, and Daladier, accredited 
leaders of French opinion. 

Warm and encouraging words also came 
from London. “The conception of a United 
States of Europe,” wrote Winston Churchill, 
“is right. Every step to that end, which 
makes easier the traffic and reciprocal serv- 
ices of Europe—which encourages nations to 
lay aside their precautionary panoply—is 
good in itself, is good for them, and good 
for all.” 

Equally powerful voices spoke in opposi- 
tion, for Pan-Europe was poison to those 
who profited by disunion. In the forefront 
of the attack were the armament manufac- 
turers, the politicians who held office by ap- 
peals to narrow, hate-filled nationalism, and 
the international financiers who made mil- 
lions by the manipulation of tariffs. It is 
significant, however, that never once was the 
idea itself attacked. All hailed it as a noble 
conception, and then proceeded to damn it 
as utopian. How could so vast a stretch, 
with so muny different peoples and tongues 
and religions, ever be welded into a working 
whole? Possibly in a century or two, but 
certainly not in any immediate future. 

The advocates of Pan-Europe fought back 
both on the platform and in print. Every 
forward movement in history, they pointed 
out, had been derided and resisted as Uto- 
pian. Full admission was made of difficul- 
ties, but facts and figures proved that they 
were not insuperable. Did not the record 
show that every European state had traveled 
a rocky road on the way to unification? 

How about Italy, and the long years when 
Sardinia, Savoy, Sicily, Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Venice, Rome, Naples, the Trentino, and 
Trieste fought like dogs over bones? Yet 
Mazzini’s utopianism brought about union. 
And the centuries during which German 
kingdoms, principalities, and palatinates 
drained one another’s life blood in ceaseless 
struggle for trade and power? And what 
more Utopian thdn the United States of 
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America? Where a more perfect example, 
both of the difficulties of union and its tre- 
mendous benefits? 

The question of size and population was 
also met head on by comparison with other 
unions. Against the Continent, with its 
2,092,664 square miles, the pan-Europeans 
matched the 3,022,387 square miles of the 
United States of America, excluding Terri- 
tories. Also, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, sprawled over an area twice as 
large as that of Europe. As for population, 
did the Continent’s 402,800,000 offer any 
greater difficulties than the 450,000,000 of 
China, on their way to union in spite of 
scores of different dialects and the almost 
utter lack of railroads, telegraphs, and high- 
ways? 

SWISS SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS 


Switzerland, however, was put forward as 
“pan-Europe in miniature.” The Swiss dif- 
fer religiously, racially, politically, socially, 
industrially and linguistically, yet the 25 can- 
tons are welded into a federation with a 
common economic, foreign, and military pol- 
icy, and without loss of essential sovereignty, 
or the sacrifice of culture or traditions. 

Four different tongues—French, German, 
Italian, and Romansh—are recognized as na- 
tional languages. Small Fribourg, solidly 
Catholic, lives happily side by side with Bern 
and Vaud, both solidly Protestant, and syna- 
gogues are found in every canton. 

“Every so-called canton,” says pan-Euro- 
pean literature, “is a real state, with its own 
government and parliament, its own laws and 
taxes, its own traditions and symbols, and its 
own local patriotism. The federation gov- 
erns only foreign affairs, monetary affairs, 
foreign trade and duties, and insures the 
constitutional rights of the individual and 
the canton. Military affairs are partly can- 
tonal and partly federal, as the transport 
and law, while all educational problems are 
cantonal.” 

With the best brains in Europe supporting 
the movement, and all criticism refuted by 
unanswerable argument, the Pan-European 
Union seemed certain of success. Twenty-six 
governments approved the plan, and Europe’s 
principal political parties gave support—even 
the Social Democrats of Germany. Aristide 
Briand, however, died in 1932, and in 1933 
Adolf Hitler proclaimed the Third Reich. Six 
years later, his armies rolled from country to 
country, attempting his own brand of uni- 
fication in the name of the master race, and 
again the real movement disappeared. 

Not until March 22, 1943, was there any 
sign of resuscitation. Then Winston Church- 
ill called it back to life by affirmation of his 
faith in the necessity of a unified Europe, with 
“all the main branches of the European 
family” as partners. He asked for a “council 
of Europe,” with a “high court to adjust dis- 
putes,” and sufficient power to enforce its 
decisions “and prevent renewed aggression 
and the preparation of future wars.” And at 
the end he expressed an “earnest hope” for 
the achievement of “the largest common 
measure of integrated life that is possible 
without destroying the individual character 
and traditions of the many ancient and his- 
toric races.” 

Today the Pan-European Union is again a 
going concern. No Aristide Briand has yet 
arisen to spearhead the new drive, but with 
winter at hand, and the grim certainty that 
millions will be blown here and there on the 
icy winds of misery, more and more leaders 
of public opinion in every country are rallying 
to the banner raised by Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. 


PRUSSIANISM NO LONGER A MENACE 


The defeat and disintegration of the Third 
Reich, moreover, gives the movement a 
brighter promise than it has ever known. 
Prussianism, so long a barrier to union by 
reason of its continual threat to peace, is now 
a beaten, broken thing. As they demonstrate 





capacity for self-government, the several 
German provinces could be brought into the 
union, either singly or in groups. 

There is now also a clearer view of the 
shape that pan-Europe must take. Adher- 
ents talk hopefully of Churchill's “Council 
of Europe,” to be composed of the foreign 
secretaries of the member states, or else the 
pick of their public men. A capital, of course, 
for there must be a fixed point of assembly; 
and as soon as possible a common currency, 
the common use of waterways and the pool- 
ing of resources for the development of great 
power projects, similar to our TVA; a cus- 
toms union to remove trade barriers, and an 
end to the restrictions that now bar free 
travel. 

With coal, iron ores, foodstuffs. tobaccos, 
and factory products rolling smoothly over 
rails and highways, and floating down inland 
waters, Europe has every hope of climbing 
up out of the pit aug deep by centuries of 
division and two devastating wars. 

While the Union’s statement of principles 
still stands in all-important particulars, some 
revisions are compelled by changed condi- 
tions. The present plan, as announced by 
leaders, provides for a purely family arrange- 
ment, with unification confined to Europe. 
The inclusion of Russia would carry Europe 
to the Pacific, and the vastly superior size and 
strength of the USSR would throw the sys- 
tem completely out of balance Great Brit- 
ain, with a commonwealth of her own, must 
also be excluded. 

Both powers. moreover, must abandon all 
thought of puppet states and spheres of in- 
fluence. Federation is possible only when 
the members are free agents, their govern- 
ments expressing the wil! of the peoples. The 
friendship of Russia and Britain is regarded 
as essential to the creation and success of 
pan-Europe, but it must be without any ex- 
pectation of return other than the assurance 
of decent, industrious, peace-loving neigh- 
bors 

What more to their advantage? Pan- 
Europe, its adherents claim, could not pos- 
sibly entertain imperialistic ambitions or 
wage an Offensive war, for its military po- 
tentialities would be strictly limited to de- 
fense. Russia’s avowed fear of a “Western 
bloc” inimical to the USSR, could be calmed 
still further by having the constitution of 
the new union outlaw fascism and provide 
guarantees of strict neutrality. With Pan- 
Europe as a buffer, precluding any probability 
of a cordon sanitaire, Russia would be re- 
lieved of worry about her western borders, 
and could give full time to the development 
of her amazing resources. 

The argument applies equally to Britain. 
No longer compelled to guard against a Eu- 
rope under German or Russian dominance, 
full attention could be devoted to the tangled 
affairs of empire. The benefit to the United 
States of America is no less demonstrable: 
An end to the wars into which we are drawn 
inevitably and, above all,.a self-respecting, 
self-supporting Europe that can be helped 
with the confidence that our money and 
materials will go into the building of firm 
foundations. 

President Truman knows his Caesar, his 
Charlemagne, and his Napoleon, and is 
equally familiar with the Pan-European 
movement from its inception. While he 
would be the last in the world to claim pos- 
session of an “international mind,” history, 
by his own admisison, has always been a 
passion of his. Essentially a realist, and 
profoundly convinced that the American 
form of government is the best in the world, 
the Pan-European arguments are bound to 
have had powerful appeal for him. The 
proposal to internationalize European water- 
ways, with Rotterdam as‘the chief port of 
entry, rather than Hamburg, may have been 
a first approach to the United States of Eu- 
rope, but nothing is safer than the prophecy 
that it will not be his last. 
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I'd Rather Be Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Samuel Grafton from the New 
York Post of Monday, March 11, 1946: 


I’> RatHER Be RIGHT 
(By Samuel Grafton) 


Don't look now, but something very pe- 
culiar is going or ‘n our Congress. The 
bi-partisan bloc of ::; .»ublicans and southern 
Democrats is beco. g a formal organiza- 
tion. Seventy-five i’ presentatives, of both 
parties, sat down together last Wednesday 
morning, at what might be called a formal 
informal meeting, to decide on how to cur- 
tail price control; and about 25 additional 
Representatives sent sweet messages, asking 
to be considered present in the spirit. The 
meeting then set up a committee of seven, 
with a Republican chairman, to draft a “price 
control” program, and there is nobody in 
Wash'n«ton fool enough to doubt that this 
committee has more power than any regular 
standing congressional committee with a ma- 
jority party, or Democratic, chairman. That 
noise you hear is the moaning of an elderly 
gentleman in a wing coll: r, who can remem- 
ber way back to when we had a two-party sys- 
tem in this country. 


OF BITS AND PIECES 


Something quite ominous is happening; 
coalition government (the mere mention of 
which, up to a few years ago, was enough 
to make the typical American politician foul 
his sparkplugs) is taking over. Conservative 
opinion has pieced out one of those French- 
type coalitions, made up of bits and pieces 
of parties, enough to give it working control, 
and it is using it. And while at first the bi- 
partisan bloc was only a state of mind, now 
it is a self-conscious organization. 

And like whispers sighing among the bare 
branches of the winter-ridden trees, one 
hears echoes of the speeches of long ago, 
when we used to sit at the feet of our elders, 
and hear them tell us again how America 
had become great because it had developed 
a system of party responsibility, and had 
avoided dubious foreign tricks like putting 
together unstable parliamentary coalitions, 
to rule without formal public sanction or of- 
ficial accountability. 





WHO’S WHO IN THE HOUSE 


For this coalition rules the Congress; if 
Congress rules the country, it rules the coun- 
try. Mr. Hart.tey, Republican, of New Jer- 
sey, becomes the most important man in the 
House, as head of the bloc’s drafting com- 
mittee on price control; you may forget about 
your Mister Speakers and your majority lead- 
ers; Mr. HarTLey is the works. 

Our contemplation of his awful power is 
made even more tingling by a study of the 
particular “price control” measure which he 
is reported to favor. Mr. HartTLey’s plan 
would set ceilings at levels which would give 
to producers, wholesalers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers, all along the line, their full costs plus 
their normal peacetime percentage profits, 
per unit. This proposal is the exact oppo- 
site of price control; it would put our price 
levels on a kind of cost-plus basis, removing 
incentive to reduce costs, or to increase vol- 
ume, or to be a smart trader, since, with: the 
percentage mark-up protected by law, the 
higher one’s costs rose, the higher one’s unit 
profits would rise also. All this has about as 


much place in an anti-inflation program as 
would a proposal to give away free confetti 
during a keep-your-city-clean week. 


GIVE IT A NAME 


But more important than any one issue is 
the permanent fact of the existence of the bi- 
partisan coalition, that curious niche in 
which conservative opinion has ensconced 
itself, so snugly, so safely. From this vantage 
point it can fight Mr. Truman; but if infla- 
tion results, the blame will fall on the ad- 
ministration, and so we have here an out- 
standing case of power without responsi- 
bility. One answer might be for the public 
to begin to refer to the men involved as 
members of the conservative bloc, leaving 
off party labels in the cases of men who 
have dropped away from old-fashioned doc- 
trines of party responsibility. Perhaps we 
can fight the drift from party government 
to coalition government by treating the coa- 
lition as a party. 

Let its members run, in the North, and, 
especially, in the South, as what they are; 
so that a candidate who intends to serve as 
the wick of a firecracker may not pass him- 
self off before the voters as an innocent piece 
of string. 





Argument To Take Prices Off Crude Oil 


Presented to Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House by the 
Honorable James V. Allred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1946, the Honorable James V. Allred 
appeared before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which is considering 
the extension of the Emergency Price 
Control Act, and presented a strong argu- 
ment in favor of removing crude oil from 
price control. Governor Allred served 
two terms as governor of our State and 
two terms as attorney general of Texas. 
He also served as United States district 
judge for several years until he resigned. 
He is now a practicing attorney of Hous- 
ton, Tex. His clients are independent 
oil producers. He does not represent any 
of the large integrated companies. His 
testimony is very interesting and was as 
follows: 


In my opinion, Congress, in any extension 
of the Price Control Act, should, in the public 
interest, deny to OPA the power to fix prices 
on crude oil, for the following reasons: 

First, because they is no shortage of crude 
oil, present or prospective. On the contrary, 
there is an oversupply of both crude petro- 
leum and gasoline. 

Second, because crude-oil price ceilings 
enrich the large integrated oil companies at 
the expense of land and royalty owners, in- 
cluding, in Texas, the public-school system. 

Third, because OPA ceilings on crude oil 
tend to promote monopoly, and, unless they 
are lifted soon, monopoly will be complete. 


CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION—-SUPPLY AGAINST 
DEMAND 


According to the press, Mr. Bowles, the 
present Economic Stabilizer, said last week 
before this same committee: “It is, of course, 
expanding producticn which will bring us to 
the point where price * * * controls can 
be dropped.” 
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Crude-oil production has reached that 
expanded point. There is no shortage of 
crude oil. On the contrary, there is an over- 
production and supply of crude oil and gaso- 
line, when balanced against consumer de- 
mand. Crude-oil stocks have increased ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 barrels since VJ-day, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. At the 
present time we have approximately 230,000,- 
000 barrels of crude-oil stocks above ground. 
In addition, stocks of gasoline—motor fuel— 
have approached an all-time high—in excess 
of 100,000,000 barrels. 

Because of this oversupply, State regula- 
tory commissions are reducing allowable pro- 
duction. In Texas substantial reductions 
have been made from month to month since 
VJ-day, and on March 1 Texas production 
was ordered decreased approximately 350,000 
barrels daily under what it was in February. 
At that time the Texas Railroad Commission 
recommended proportionate cuts to the regu- 
latory agencies of all other oil-producing 
States. 

So, there being no shortage of crude Oil or 
gasoline, the test of “expanding production,” 
laid down by Mr. Bowles, has been met. 
Therefore, crude-oil price ceilings should be 
removed. 


EFFECT OF CRUDE-OIL PRICE CEILINGS ON LAND 
AND ROYALTY OWNERS AND THE PUBLIC GEN- 
ERALLY 


An erroneous impression has been created, 
Mr. Chairman, that the great oil companies 
would be the beneficiaries of a crude-oil, 
price increase. The exact opposite is true. 
Price ceilings on crude oil have brought in- 
calculable profits to the integrated com- 
panies and have penalized not only inde- 
pendent producers but hundreds of thou- 
sands of land and royalty owners including, 
in my State, the public schools and Siate 
university. 

Royalties are paid upon the selling price 
of crude oil at the well. The royalty owner 
gets a certain percentage of the well-head 
sale price of each barrel of oil. The inte- 
grated companies produce or buy the oil 
which they transport through their own out- 
lets, and it is to their advantage to keep 
the ceiling price on crude oil at the well as 
low as possible because: 

(a) The royalty they pay the land owners, 
including the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, is less; 

(b) Severance taxes which, in some of the 
States, is based upon a percentage of the 
well-head sale price, are reduced; and 

(c) A low crude ceiling price reduces com- 
petition in production by independent pro- 
ducers and in purchases by independent 
refineries 

Thus, the lower the price ceiling at the 
well, the greater is the profit to an inte- 
grated company both in refining and market- 
ing, since they must give the royalty owners 
a percentage of the well-head price, but all 
the profit is theirs on the final value of the 
products, without having to divide the profit 
with the land or royalty owner. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it will be 
disputed that the profits of the integrated 
companies have been  disproportionately 
greater than those of the independent oil 
producers during the war years. The inde- 
pendent producer had been told that he 
could not have a price increase because he 
has been allowed to produce more oil, there- 
fore, his profits have increased. But the 
integrated refinery has been allowed to refine 
more oil—its through-put has been prac- 
tically 100 percent—so it has had an in- 
creased income from greater volume also. 
Yet the refinery has been granted increases 
on its products by OPA which at the same 
time consistently denied an increase to the 
independent producer. 

That these profits of the integrated refiner- 
ies are out of proportion to the selling price 
for crude is evidenced by the fact that in- 
dependent refiners have been willing, in many 
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instances, to pay higher prices for crude, 
without an increase in the end price of their 
preducts, except for OPA ceilings on crude. 
To illustrate, one of my clients—an independ- 
ent producer—filed with OPA in June of last 
year, an application with letters from inde- 
pendent refiners in the Middle West, who 
stated that they were willing to pay an in- 
creased price and absorb it without an in- 
crease in the ceiling price of their products. 
This application has been pending for 8 
months and no action has been taken. I sub- 
mit that granting it would not have been 
inflation, would not have cost the consumer 
a cent. True, it would have resulted in ad- 
ditional income to an independent producer 
but it would also have benefited the royalty 
owners by dividing with them part of the 
profits of a refiner who was willing to do so 
in order to get the cil and compete with the 
integrated companies. 

There are approximately 300,000 royalty 
owners in Texas, in addition to the public 
schools and the State university. I have no 
means of knowing how many royalty and 
land owners there are in the other oil pro- 
ducing States, but there must be hundreds 
of thousands of them. In addition, the Fed- 
eral Government is aroyalty owner. If, with- 
out a ceiling price on crude, a greater sum 
would have been paid at the well, there is no 
estimating, Mr. Chairman, the sums of money 
which these land and royalty owners have 
been penalized under present crude oil ceil- 
ings and price policies of the OPA. There is 
no estimating the amount of State taxes 
which have been affected by these‘ ceilings. 
There is no estimating the profits which the 
integrated companies have made by reason of 
low ceiling price for crude oil while at the 
same time such companies were making 
usual profits on their pipe line monopoly and 
their unusual profits in the refining and 
marketing end of the game. 

Not only this, but the price of oil at the 
well in Texas and many other States affects 
ad valorem values for the purposes of taxa- 
tion. In my State, the ad valorem values of 
producing properties are based upon ultimate 
pay-out which, in turn, is controlled by the 
price at the well. In addition, the well price 
affects the potential mineral values of all 
lands within the States. So that, if in fact, 
the ceiling price of crude oil at the well is 
less than what it should fairly be, the State’s 
economy is affected by reduced taxes, re- 
duced values, reduced operations, reduced 
bonuses and rentals paid to landowners and 
by the further fact that the income of land 
and royalty owners for circulation and in- 
vestment within the State is reduced while 
the profits go into the coffers of the integrated 
oil companies. 

So that, Mr. Chairman, the integrated com- 
panies would not be the beneficiaries of an 
increased ceiling price for oil. True, it would 
benefit the independent producer as well as 
the land and royalty owners and States and 
local subdivisions of Government generally. 
But, in fairness, to the independent pro- 
ducer, he has been placed in an unfair com- 
petitive position with the integrated com- 
panies which I shall touch upon more fully 
under the next subdivision of discussion. 
Suffice to say that the large integrated com- 
panies do not want an increased ceiling on 
crude. They want a Ceiling as low as they 
can get it. And the only ones who would 
benefit from lifting crude ceilings are the 
land and royalty owners, the State and Fed- 
eral Governments, the school children of 
Texas (and perhaps other States), and the 
independent producer who has no pipe line, 
no refinery, and no filling stations. 

Since the foregoing was prepared, on Tues- 
day, March 5 of this week, OPA has announced 
that crude-oil ceilings will be raised 10 cents 
a barrel late this month, and that this in- 
crease will be absorbed for the time being 
by the refiners. To my mind, this is a be- 


lated confession that crude ceilings have 
been too low and have not borne a true 
relationship to the over-all picture. 

In its announcement, OPA says a further 
study will be made and if the 10-cent in- 
crease is inadequate, further relief is prom- 
ised. What further study is needed to meet 
the test of “expanding production” enunci- 
ated by Mr. Bowles, when even the Wall Street 
Journal says, in its issue of March 6, that 
“it has also been said (in industry) that 
since the end of the war, supply of crude 
has exceeded demand and that there is no 
prospective shortage’? 

To my mind it is significant that this 
10-cent announcement comes at a time 
when tank-wagon prices of gasoline are being 
reduced (which could not be done if crude 
ceilings were not too low); and also when 
independent operators and representatives of 
royalty owners, as well as Members of Con- 
gress, were demanding action by OPA before 
the act under consideration is extended. 
This inadequate increase cannot justify con- 
tinued ceilings on crude oil when there is no 
shortage. It does not deal with the funda- 
mental question involved, “expanding pro- 
duction,” which calls for dropping ceilings 
on products of which there is an abundant 
supply. 

MONOPOLY 


It seems clear to me that the OPA ceiling 
price on crude has not had a reasonable rela- 
tionship to the profits which have been made 
by the large integrated companies out of 
transportation, refining and marketing. But 
if further proof be needed, I cite you the 
sale of 75 wells in the East Texas field last 
year by a firm of independent producers to 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, at approxi- 
mately $80,000 per well. That price cannot be 
justified on the basis of pay-out, which is the 
basis generally used. The present allowable, 
if no further cuts are made on those 80 


wells, is approximately 400 barrels per well 
each month. The well-head price is $1.25 per 
barrel, which, when reduced by taxes and 
royalty payments and by a minimum lifting 
cost, will leave a net operating income of less 
than $400 a month on an $80,000 investment. 


An 18-year pay-out. No producer could pay 
such a price—only a refiner or integrated op- 
erator who expects a “take” or excessive 
profits from other segments of the industry. 

Again, there is evidence of this dispro- 
portionate relationship of crude ceilings to 
profits from other branches of the industry 
in the fact that recently one integrated com- 
pany reduced tank-wagon prices on gasoline 
in the Gulf Coast five-eighths of a cent per 
gallon without a corresponding reduction 
to the consuming public. An eighth of a 
cent difference in tank-wagon prices is sup- 
posed to refiect 5 cents a barrel difference 
in the price of crude. So that this inte- 
grated company could not have made that 
reduction in tank-wagon prices if the ceiling 
price on crude had not been as low as it is 
and has been under OPA. 

Gentlemen, the sale of independent prop- 
erties in Texas has been repeated many times 
during the past 4 years. There has been an 
alarming trend toward monopoly in repeated 
acquisitions of independent oil properties by 
integrated companies, reflected by their in- 
creasing percentages of the Nation’s produc- 
tion. While I have shown beyond dispute 
the transcendent interest of land and royalty 
owners and the schools of Texas in an in- 
creased crude ceiling, I also espouse the 
cause of the independent producer who has 
been compelled, under war conditions, to 
wage an unequal contest with the powerful 
integrated companies whose profits come, 
not from production, but from pipe lines, 
refineries and marketing. What a producer 
makes in net earnings depends on how much 
he can invest back in the business to main- 
tain or increase his position in the industry. 
Such information as I have indicates that 
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the independent producer, under OPA crude 
ceilings, has not only not maintained his 
position in the industry—he has lost it. His 
percentage of production has steadily de- 
creased. His proportionate percentage of re- 
serves has correspondingly decreased and all 
the time his costs have gone up. 

Gentlemen, this definitely is leading to 
monopoly. In my opinion, unless the trend 
is checked, it will result in complete control 
by the integrated companies. It is some- 
thing that challenges the attention of Con- 
gress. Once the integrated companies have 
made their control secure and consumer 
ceilings are gone—as they must ultimately 
go—then the people will be at the mercy of 
the oil monopoly. The answer to monopoly 
is competition. Once ceilings are taken off 
the independent producer’s crude, land and 
royalty owners will receive their fair share 
of profits and the consuming public will be 
protected by the independent’s competition, 
since there is no shortage of oil or gasoline. 

This is not a problem that the Office of 
Price Administration, or any group of statis- 
ticians and economists, should take under 
advisement for a long study. We have had 
3 or 4 years of economic study by these same 
people and so-called industry committees 
without results, until the 10-cent increase 
just announced. 

During the war it was on their recommen- 
dation that the refiners were granted price 
increases; but they said the producers did 
not need an increase because they were be- 
ing allowed to produce more oil each day, 
consequently their income was up sufficiently 
to offset increased costs. Very well. Now 
the allowables have been reduced and an in- 
dependent’s income has been reduced but 
their costs go on, thus further reducing the 
amounts they can put back into the business 
of exploration and finding oil, and drilling 
wells, furnishing employment, leasing land, 
paying rentals and royalties. The independ- 
ent is losing his place in the picture, his 
position in an industry that must be kept 
competitive. 

Removal of crude-oil ceilings, thus placing 
it on a competitive basis, will do more, in 
my opinion, to insure the continued opera- 
tion of independent refineries than any other 
single act. In open competition independent 
refineries can make their contracts so as to 
be assured of a continued source of supply. 
It is my observation that an independent 
refinery will pay more for oil than an in- 
tegrated refinery. It is unimportant whether 
this is due to less through-put costs or be- 
cause of willingness to accept a smaller mar- 
gin of profit. The important thing is that 
it is true. 

So, if crude ceilings are removed, it will 
benefit the land and royalty owner, the in- 
dependent producer, the general economy, 
and the public generally. Through compe- 
tition, it will promote the general welfare 
and the free enterprise to which the inte- 
grated companies profess to be so devoted. 

Failure to remove crude ceilings will bene- 
fit only the integrated companies. It will 
not benefit the consumer, the royalty owner, 
the economy of the State and Nation. Crude 
can be produced in the United States in suf- 
ficient quantities, without waste, more than 
sufficient to supply consumptive demand. 
Therefore, crude-oil price ceilings are no 
longer needed even though refinery product 
ceilings are retained. This will insure that 
the integrated companies cannot continue 
to fill up their storage at the expense of the 
landowner, the school children of Texas, 
and the independent producer under an um- 
brella of Government protection. 

I do not advocate the removal of all price 
controls. I do not oppose extension of the 
Price Control Act. But I do earnestly urge 
Congress, in extending that act, to deny to 
OPA the power to fix crude-oil price ceilings, 
as the first and necessary step in the direc- 
tion all of us say we want to go—to free 
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from price control a commodity of which 
there is no shortage, free it from the in- 
justices which somehow OPA has been unable 
to see. 





Hull Appeals to Major Powers To 
Cooperate for World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. JARMAN Mr. Speaker, even 
though it has, of course, appeared ver- 
batim in the press of the Nation, I con- 
sider it quite worth while for the REcorD 
to carry the text of a statement of that 
great American, able statesman, Out- 
standing Secretary of State, and charm- 
ing gentleman, who has frequently been 
referred to as the father of the United 
Nations. Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I 
predict that history. will record Cordell 
Hull as the father of this great organiza- 
tion, on the success of which so much 
depends. As I have repeatedly said on 
the floor and elsewhere, science has pro- 
gressed to such a state of efficiency that 
civilization simply cannot survive the 
shock and destruction of another world 
war. In the success of the United Na- 
tions Organization, toward which I be- 
lieve it behooves all of us to diligently 
strive, lies our main hope of avoiding one. 

While inserting the statement, it oc- 
curs to me to include above it the refer- 
ence to it in this morning’s Washington 
Post under the headline “Hull Appeals 
to Major Powers to Cooperate for World 


%. 


Peace”: 


Former Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
noting a current “spirit of impatience” in 
the world, appealed yesterday for cooperation 
among nations as the only means of preserv- 
ing the peace. 

In a prepared statement, Hull said that 
success of the United Nations depends on a 
spirit of cooperation which “rests funda- 
mentally upon the attitude of each of the 
individual nations in the world community.” 

“There can be no place in that community 
for a suspicious and mistrusting attitude,” he 
said. 

WARNS OF DISASTER 


Hull stressed the importance of relations 
among the Big Five Nations—Great Britain, 
United States, France, China, Russia—and as- 
serted that “unspeakable disaster” would re- 
sult if those countries failed to recognize 
their common interest. 

Text of the former Secretary’s statement 
follows: 

“As an American citizen I desire to join in 
welcoming the United Nations Organization 
as its temporary headquarters are being es- 
tablished in New York and the appropriate 
officials meet there on March 21. 

“The successful launching of the United 
Nations on its primary function of maintain- 
ing international peace and security, which 
took place in London during the first 6 weeks 
of this year, was an event of the most crucial 
importance to the conduct of relations among 
nations at this time and for the years ahead. 
The United Nations has arisen out of the 
utterly disastrous experience of two world 
wars in one generation, as well as from all 
mankind's age-long experience in striving for 
peace. It has come into existence because of 
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the world’s indispensable need for interna- 
tional machinery through which nations may 
reconcile their differences in unified efforts 
to maintain security and advance the welfare 
of all peace-loving peoples.” 


CAREFULLY WORKED OUT 


“Its chief processes were carefully worked 
out over a period of years, first by experts 
after long study and investigation, and fur- 
ther by the four major powers represented 
at Dumbarton Oaks. The general plan and 
the basic princi les of the Organization were 
determined there as the outside maximum 
of agreement that might be expected at this 
time, especially on the part of the more 
powerful nations. Thereafter, 50 nations 
agreed at San Francisco upon its main fea- 
tures, formulated its Charter, and accepted it 
unanimously as the beginning of what ulti- 
mately would be developed into a great, solid 
world structure of peace able to defy any 
and all forces or influences calculated to 
weaken or undermine it. No one has sug- 
gested any other mutually acceptable plan 
that was as good, much less better. 

“But no one ever expected the United Na- 
tions to perform a miracle. As I said after 
the San Francisco Conference, the Charter 
which sets its course is a human instrument, 
not a perfect one. For this very reason, the 
ultimate success of the organization depends 
upon a spirit of cooperation among nations 
which, in turn, rests fundamentally upon the 
attitude of each of the individual nations in 
the world community. There can be no 
place in that community for a suspicious 
and mistrusting attitude. Such a national 
frame of mind will inevitably breed interna- 
tional discontent.” 


MUST PROVE FAITH 


“If any nation—including our own—would 
merit the cooperation and trust of other 
nations, it must prove its good faith by offer- 
ing them its cooperation and trust. Thus 
alone can a man aid in creating peace and 
good will among men. Thus alone can a 
nation aid in creating peace and good will 
among nations. 

“Especially is this true of the relations 
among the major powers. The structure of 
the Organization gives special recognition to 
this fact. Only through continued coopera- 
tion among the United States, Great Britain, 
the Soviet Union, China, and France can 
there be evolved that essential understand- 
ing and unity of action so necessary if the 
peace is to be kept, by armed force if neces- 
sary. Unspeakable disaster would result 
through failure on the part of each and 
all of these nations to recognize their com- 
mon interests and to harmonize their action 
in support of those interests. No interna- 
tional machinery as such can produce that 
essential harmony and unity. It can only 
provide the procedures which will facilitate 
its attainment. 

“The United Nations is now fully embarked 
upon its all-important task. It is but nat- 
ural that it should meet with trials and trib- 
ulations from time to time, especially as it 
gets under way. All friends of peace and hu- 
manity should, therefore, exert themselves 
to the utmost to support the Organization, 
particularly over the present most critical 
stage of its growth.” 


IMPATIENCE NOTED 


“There is in the world today a spirit of 
impatience, which is a natural outgrowth of 
war fatigue. This spirit must be overcome 
by willingness of all to examine with sym- 
pathy and patience the views of others, to 
ascertain the true facts, to avoid the assump- 
tion of adamant positions and to refrain 
from exaggerating and overemphasizing one’s 
own claims and from making an appeal to 
prejudice. The United Nations is the nat- 
ural center wherein this spirit of under- 
standing can be given most fruitful expres- 
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sion, through frequent friendly conferences 
among the top officials of nations and 
through the type of action made possible by 
the provisions of its Charter. Its success re- 
quires that such conferences and such action 
be grounded on the broad patriotism of 
world peace and human progress. It requires 
also that there be an informed, alert, organ- 
ized public opinion in all countries, especially 
in all those countries where the people have 
a voice in government. Time and patience 
and mutual respect are necessary to hold the 
nations fast to this course and this objective. 

“Our Nation, and every nation, must bring 
to the international effort to achieve and 
maintain enduring peace an abiding faith in 
the ultimate goodness and greatness of men, 
in the ideals of freedom and liberty, and in 
a world order under law with justice and 
equality for all nations and all men. With 
that faith expressed in action the United 
Nations can serve the human race as it has 
never been served before. I am confident 
that all member nations alike will make their 
contribution to this end. 

“As the Organization moves forward it is 
freighted with the most precious of all hu- 
man interests—the hopes and aspirations of 
every intelligent human being for security 
and peace. We who are living now must not 
allow the human race to commit suicide 
through lack of vision or through selfishness, 
impatience, or provocation.” 





Russia and Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March A2, 1946 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
herewith a very timely editorial from the 
Washington Daily News on the subject 
Russia and Churchill: 


RUSSIA AND CHURCHILL 


Moscow's bitter attacks on Winston 
Churchill for proposing closer Anglo-Ameri- 
can fraternal association come with bad grace 
from the Russians, of all people. They seem 
to forget that they have a 20-year military 
alliance with Britain, and an offer of one for 
50 years. And they have military alliances 
with other nations. Those in glass houses 
should not throw stones. 

The reason an Anglo-American treaty of 
alliance is not in the picture has nothing to 
do with Russian feelings. Certainly Wash- 
ington would not recognize Moscow's right 
or good faith in offering objections to the 
United States following the Russian prece- 
dent. 

Actually, however, American tradition is 
against peacetime military alliances of an 
exclusive nature. That tradition is not apt 
to be changed. 

Moscow knows this. She also knows that 
treaties of alliance are not worth much, as 
her own experience shows. 

What counts in the relations of nations 
are common purposes and mutual interests— 
or conflicting purposes and interests. The 
Anglo-American conflict of interests is minor 
compared with the basic purposes and stand- 
ards shared by the two peoples. The fraternal 
association which Churchill mentioned—he 
did not propose a treaty of alliance—already 
exists and has existed for a long time. Re- 
peatedly it has held Britain and America 
together in times of grave crisis. It is 
stronger today than ever. 
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That does not mean the United States un- 
derwrites all British imperial policy, or that 
England always agrees with us. It does mean 
that on the larger issues of world peace, and 
defense against aggression, the United States 
and the British Commonwealth are united. 

This is not a menace to any peaceful na- 
tion, not a threat to any freedom. It is the 
best hope of the United Nations, and is so 
recognized by most members. 

It will not be used for aggression against 
Russia. Whether it is ever used in defense 
against Russian aggression will depend on 
Moscow. Certainly the democracies and So- 
viet Russia can exist peacefully in the same 
world—but not if Russian-directed com- 
munism tries to overthrow our democracies. 
Certainly there is no legitimate territorial 
conflict between the United States and Rus- 
sia—but Russia can create conflict if she is 
determined on expansion at the expense of 
her neighbors. 

If Russia will live up to her United Nations 
pledges, she will have the United States and 
Britain as enduring friends in that alliance 
for peace. But if she continues to violate 
her peace agreements—as she is doing today 
in Manchuria and Iran and elsewhere—no 
power on earth can make others trust her. 
Unless Russia learns that before it is too iate, 
the future is dark. 


How Much Inflation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House I present for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial entitled “How Much Infla- 
tion?” which appeared in the February 
15, 1946, issue of the Daily Times pub- 
lished in Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 

HOW MUCH INFLATION? 


Experienced observers of the national 
scene ere of the opinion that it will be im- 
possible to hold the line in all commodities 
against inflation. Here and there must come 
a little “give” if we are to get into full 
production. For manufacturers and distrib- 
utors are obviously not going to work with- 
out profit, and in some lines profits vanish 
as wage scales push the costs of manufac- 
tured articles closer and closer to OPA Ceil- 
ing prices. 

The question becomes, then, one of how 
much inflation is to be permitted and in 
what commodities. That is the fight which 
is now going on beneath the surface in Wash- 
ington, with powerful influences at work 
upon administration leaders. In return for 
agreement that OPA price control is to con- 
tinue, after the scheduled termination on 
June 30, these insist that production can- 
not be guaranteed in many lines without 
higher prices. 

Chester Bowles will bow to the inevitable 
in some cases; in others he will compromise; 
and in still others he will be adamant and 
will win out. That appears to be the con- 
census in best-informed circles. 

What will be the results? Increased prices 
which will offset wage raises in many in- 
stances. 

A still higher cost of living for many fam- 
ilies, perhaps as much as 10 percent. A con- 
tinued wrangle from those who have not been 
permitted to raise prices, or who have not 
been allowed to raise them as much as they 


ask. 


But there is a brighter side. Gradually, 
in practically all forms of manufacture, we 
shall get increased production. Gradually, 
the shelves will fill and shortages will dis- 
appear. And gradually the enhanced pur- 
chasing power of the Nation will be absorbed 
through this ability to find desired articles. 
Then there will be a return to the natural 
law of supply and demand, and wherever 
there develops a surplus in production there 
will be a consequent drop in prices. 

Perhaps, in view of these circumstances, 
our greatest need is for patience. We didn’t 
convert to war overnight and we should not 
be expected to reconvert to peace in a fort- 
night. In time, we are confident, these eco- 
nomic tangles will disappear. 

Don’t ever sell America short. 


Russian Cotton-Producing Republics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
position in the cotton world occupied by 
the cotton South of the United States for 
decades was unquestioned. 

Then came the New Deal with its 
scarcity program, acreage controls, and 
reciprocal trade agreements. 

It is a matter of record of how the pro- 
duction of cotton in the United States 
through Government planning has been 
reduced. The increase of cotton produc- 
tion in the other parts of the world has 
been startling. 

The cotton industry of the United 
States is now at the crossroads. While 
we have a great many bales of cotton on 
hand, the quality of this excess cotton is 
low grade. As other cotton-producing 
areas in foreign lands come into opera- 
tion, the cotton South will be placed in a 
more embarrassing position. 

For the record, I submit the February 
27 statement of Robert Moore & Co., 60 
Beaver Street, New York City, because it 
contains important information with re- 
spect to the production of cotton in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
CoTTON COMMENTS FROM ROBERT MOORE & Co., 

60 BEAVER STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1946. 
LAND AND CLIMATE OF RUSSIAN COTTON-PRODUC- 
ING REPUBLICS 

The central Asian Republics of Uzbek 
8. S.R., Tajik S.S. R., and Turkmen S.S. R., 
coupled with the trans-Caucasian Republic 
of Azerbaijan S. S. R., are responsible for the 
major portion of cotton production in the 
U. S.S.R. “Land of the Soviets” gives the 
following description of these lands: 

Uzbek: In this land of foothills there are 
more irrigated fields than in all other repub- 
lics of central Asia together. This republic 
produces nearly two-thirds of the cotton pro- 
duced in the Soviet Union. It has an area 
of 146,000 square miles, which exceeds that of 
Italy. The people of this land are masters of 
the art of irrigated agriculture. The area 
under cotton in Uzbek has doubled and the 
average yield has increased from 703 pounds 
per acre in 1934 to 1,460 pounds per acre in 
1938 as a result of the agricultural technical 
methods. Yields of 4,400 to 8,800 pounds 
per acre are no longer exceptional. Indeed, 
some advanced coliective farmers achieved a 
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hitherto unparalleled figure in 1937 of 12,460 
pounds per acre. 

In general the climate of Tashkent 
(41°19’ N.; 71°16’ E.) is typical of the entire 
plain of central Asia. Precipitation is low, 
amounting to 13.7 inches during the year. 
The summer is practically rainless, cloudless, 
and very hot, with an average July tempera- 
ture of 81.3° F. It is like the Tropics, but 
far less oppressive due to cool nights. Win- 
ter is wet with mild frosts that do not last 
long. Average January temperature is 
32.5° F. 

Azerbaijan: In this republic the winters 
are comparatively mild (the average tem- 
perature for January is 383° F. The sum- 
mers are hot (average temperature for July 
is 78.2° F.) Precipitation is scant, 7.3 inches 
per year. Baku, focal point of the cotton- 
producing area of Azerbaijan occupies a geo- 
graphical location of 42°21’ N.; 49°40’ E. 

Recent Soviet releases have the following 
to say about the above cotton-producing re- 
publics: “Uzbek S. S. R. is the largest cotton 
region in the U.S. 8S. R., producing 60 percent 
of the total cotton crop. Here, cotton planta- 
tions cover over 250,000,000 acres, and the 
crop in 1938 exceeded 1,500,000 tons—3 times 
as large as the annual crop produced under 
the Tsarist regime. Old cotton ginning mills 
have been extended and modernized and 
huge new textile mills have been built.” 

“Tien-Shan in the Tajik S. S. R., is now the 
principal Egyptian cotton-growing center in 
the U. 8S. S. R. Even until 1929 the average 
yield of the cotton crop was about 1.5 metric 
tons per acre, but at the present time, 1945, it 
ranges between 4 and 4.5 metric tons. 

“In the Turkmen S. S. R. new irrigation 
canals have been built, and this has given 
great impetus to the cultivation of cotton. 
In 1937, at least 375,000 acres—120 percent 
more than before 1914—were planted with 
this crop. In 1939, the total crop amounted to 
240,000 tons, almost 4.6 times more than be- 
fore 1914. A large area is planted with Egyp- 
tion long-fiber cotton.” 

Azerbaijan is the second largest cotton- 
producing region in the U. S. S. R. and the 
largest long-fiber Egyptian cotton region.” 

Colored cotton: According to an official 
just returned from Russia, experiments with 
colored cotton have not come up to expecta- 
tions. Although an advance has been made, 
the Russians have been unable to get uni- 
form shades of the colored lint. The brown 
shades ranged from light to dark in the same 
fields, indicating that, despite uniformity of 
seed, the lint could not yet be produced with 
a uniform color. 

ROBERT Moore & Co. 


One Strike Law That Would Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker under 
permission granted by the House, I sub- 
mit for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an editorial which appeared .in 
the February 15 edition of the Standard- 
Star, published in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
entitled “One Strike Law That Would 
Work”: 

ONE STRIKE LAW THAT WOULD WORK 

Out of the welter of confused and occa- 
sionally self-contradictory advice which has 
been poured upon Congress by rival interests 
of labor-management difficulties, there is one 
simple recommendation which we consider 
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exceedingly sound and simple of enforcement 
if enacted into law. 

This is the absolute prohibition of jurisdic- 
tional strikes, that is, strikes between rival 
unions. Under these, the employer suffers 
as much as if the strike were directed at him, 
since production ceases just the same. The 
public suffers since it fails to get the goods. 
And the employees suffer because they lost 
their wages. 

If an emphatic ban on jurisdictional strikes 
is enacted by Congress, with teeth in the law, 
it would work. Picketing by either rival 
union should be prohibited and the full 
force of the law thrown behind those who 
desired to continue to work. Upon that ar- 
rangement, one union would think several 
times before pulling out its meiabers, know- 
ing the rival union would immediately re- 
cruit others to take their places. 

Some way would be found by rival unions 
to settle their differences other than by a 
strike. And it might even be that in this 
solution would rise eventually a recipe for 
other types of strikes as well. 

Bear in mind that when John L. Lewis, 
back in the A. F. of L., begins his crusade to 
take away unions from the CIO, trouble is 
going to break hard and fast. Let’s be 
prepared for it. 





Resolution of Oklahoma Livestock 
Marketing Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following resoju- 
tion: 

Be it resolved by the stockholders of the 
Oklahoma Livestock Marketing Association, 
in annual meeting assembled, as follows: 

1. We express our appreciation to the offi- 
cers and directors of this association for the 
able and efficient manner in which they have 
guided the affairs of the association during 
the difficult and trying days of the war, and 
thus far through the period of transition 
from wartime economy to a peacetime foot- 
ing. 

2. We believe that our Nation is at the 
crossroads of its national destiny, and that 
the period immediately ahead of us will, to 
a large degree, determine whether we are 
to continue along the pathway of individual 
incentive and opportunity charted for us by 
cur forefathers, or whether we will depart 
from this well-blazed trail which has led us 
to our present national greatness, and go 
estray on the dangerous bypaths of com- 
munism or national socialism in search of 
a panacea for all of our real or imaginary 
national ills, or a national utopia, which 
exists only in -the minds of visionaries or 
fools. 

3. We are opposed to the domination and 
control of our Government by any one class 
or group; we believe in equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none; we believe 
that all classes and groups of our citizens 
should stand equal before the law and be 
equally amenable to the law; and, believing 
this, we are unalterably opposed to “class 
legislation,” such as the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which deliberately seeks to fur- 
ther the interests of one class or group of 
our people at the expense of another, and 
confer upon the favored class privileges and 
immunities denied to other citizens, 
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We denounce such legislation as “un- 
American” and calculated to needlessly array 
one group against another, which can lead 
only to irreparable injury and damage to the 
Nation as a whole. 

4. We are unalterably opposed to the domi- 
nation and control of the Nation by so-called 
big business in any form, corporate or other- 
wise. When the great corporations began to 
threaten the best interests of the people as a 
whole, drastic legislation, such as the Sher- 
man antitrust laws and the Clayton Act, were 
enacted to curb their activities. 

Labor unions, under the special privileges 
and immunities conferred by the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, and the favoritism 
shown to them by jthe national administra- 
tion, with their millions of members and 
their tens of millions of dollars of treasure, 
have become big business—the biggest and 
most dominant and self-seeking business in 
the Nation, and we now call on,Congress to 
enact appropriate legislation to make them 
likewise amenable to the same laws that 
regulate and control other predatory 
interests. 

5. We believe that the seemingly inter- 
minable list of strikes called by the highest 
paid workers in the land—men in most in- 
stances making many times the income of 
the average farmer—are resulting not only 
in great injury, damage, and loss to those re- 
siding upon the farms of the Nation, but 
that over and beyond that, they are injuring 
the Nation as a whole by retarding recon- 
version to a peacetime footing and the re- 
employment in civil life of our returning 
veterans, and we therefore endorse and ap- 
prove the recent action of the National 
House of Representatives in passing legisla- 
tion calculated to regulate and control, at 
least to some extent, what is rapidly becom- 
ing a national menace. 

We congratulate the gentlemen who had 
the courage to vote for such legislation, and 
thereby place the interests of the Nation 
above and beyond their own selfish personal 
interests. 


“THE POWER TO TAX IS THE POWER TO DESTROY” 


6. Today our citizens are paying, in the 
form of a Federal income tax alone, from 23 
to 93 percent of their entire net income. 
The man with even a medium income must 
earn $2 for the Government for each $1 he 
can earn for himself and apply on his own 
personal indebtedness, and this, to pay a tax 
that did not even exist in the United States 
until 1916. 

Our forefathers sought to create a govern- 
ment to serve them, but through this power 
of taxation, it has now developed into a 
government which we serve, and much of 
this burden of taxation has been created 
through extravagances in every department 
of the Government, both National and State. 

We therefore appeal to those in authority 
to reduce expenditures and to economize in 
the_handling of our governmental affairs to 
the end that there may be at least some relief 
from this staggering burden of taxation. 

7. The livestock industry is opposed both 
to the policy of subsidies and to the policy 
of attempted price controls as practiced by 
the mational administration. We believe 
both to be un-American and inconsistent 
with the American system of free enterprise. 

We think that both subsidies and price 
controls on livestock and other farm prod- 
ucts should be discontinued, but that they 
should be removed simultaneously. We are 
opposed to discontinuing subsidies so long as 
price controls on our products remain in 
effect. 

8. We believe that there is too much Gov- 
ernment in business and too little business 
in Government. 

We subscribe to the principle that the best- 
governed people are the least-governed peo- 
ple, and we believe that when we surrender 
to the Government the right to continue 
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wartime regulations in times of peace, and 
otherwise direct the most intimate affairs of 
our daily lives, we surrender the most sacred 
rights and privileges of Americans; those 
rights and privileges which have hitherto dis- 
tinguished Americans from the regimented 
slaves of Hitler, Mussolini, and others of 
their ilk; and we therefore call upon the 
Government to relinquish all wartime con- 
trols at the earliest possible moment, consist- 
ent with the best interests of the Nation. 

9. We approve and commend the policy of 
President Truman in appo‘nting to his Cabi- 
net, and to other high positions, men from 
other sections of the United States than the 
extreme East. 

Too long have these high positions been 
filled by men who do not know or uncer- 
stand the problems of the West and South. 
Therefore, those sections of the country have 
been without proper representation in the 
councils of state. 

This change in policy should prove bene- 
ficial to all sections of the Nation. 

10. We believe that the future welfare of 
the Nation rests, to a greater extent with 
the farmers of the Nation than with any 
other class of our people, and if the boys and 
girls of this, and coming generations, are 
to be kept on the farms, farm life must be 
made more attractive. 

So long as life in the cities continues to 
offer greater pleasures and a more pleasant 
mode of life, the trend will be away from the 
farms, and to the cities. 

We therefore commend the policy of the 
Government in attempting to make life on 
the farms more comfortable and attractive 
through the building of good roads, rural 
electrification, and similar projects. This 
policy will inure to the benefit of the Nation 
as a whole. 

11. That these resolutions be recorded in 
the minutes of this meeting and that copies 
thereof be mailed to the President of the 
United States, to each Member of the Okla- 
homa delegation in Congress and to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Oklahoma. 





Memphis Press-Scimitar Endorses 
La Follette-Monroney Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the report of 
the La Follette-Monroney Committee on 
the Reorganization of Congress continues 
to draw commendation from American 
editors. Almost every recommendation 
of the committee is endorsed by students 
of the problems of legislative procedure. 

On March 4 the Memphis Press-Scim- 
itar, in referring with approval to the 
report, stated: 

The American people have been increas- 
ingly concerned over the evident inability of 
Congress to play, with maximum effective- 
ness, its proper role in our form of govern- 
ment. Their concern was reflected in a flood 
of suggestions to the committee. To all, the 
committee applied this simple test: “Will 
they strengthen Congress and enable it to do 
a better job?” Congress will gain strength 
and ability to do an immensely better job 
if it adopts the La Follette-Monroney pro- 
posals. ; 


The editorial specifically urged the 
adoption of committee recommendations 
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with reference to reducing the number of 
standing committees and quoted ap- 
provingly the following paragraph from 
the report: 

No adequate improvement in the organi- 
zation of Congress can be undertaken or 
effected unless Congress first reorganizes its 
present obsolete and overlapping committee 
structure. This is the first and most im- 
portant test of whether Congress is willing 
to strengthen itself and its organization to 
carry the tremendous work load that pres- 
ent-day governmental problems place upon 
it. 

The La Follette-Monroney committee 
has rendered a great public service in di- 
recting attention to the need for mod- 
ernizing our committee organization and 
there is ample evidence that the people 
would applaud the adoption of these 
proposed changes. 


Freedom of the Soldiers’ Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege granted me, I would like to 
call attention to an editorial appearing 
in the March 5, 1946, edition of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, published in 
Louisville, Ky. Since the editorial bears 
upon the question of an investigation of 
the attitude of those in charge of our 
soldiers’ publications toward a free press, 
I believe it deserves the serious consid- 
eration of every Member. 

I have already asked our War Depart- 
ment to review the situation and to in- 
vestigate not only the removal of two 
loyal soldier editors and writers from 
the staff of the Pacific Stars and Stripes, 
but the question of whether or not our 
GI’s are to enjoy the freedom to have 
their own press, or whether it shall be 
only a press expressing the views of 
the officers in charge and the War De- 
partment? 

We are all interested in Army morale. 
Nothing can destroy it quicker in peace- 
time than for our people’s Army to be 
denied a people’s press. The excellent 
editorial from this highly respected 
newspaper follows: 

A CONFUSION OF UNCLE SAM WITH MR. HEARST 

For whom are the GI's who run the service 
newspaper Stars and Stripes working? We 
had assumed that they, like all other serv- 
icemen, are employed by the people of the 
United States, whom they represent as de- 
fenders of our national welfare. True, they 
have little to say about conditions of employ- 
ment, length of service, or rate of pay, but 
as American citizens they are making this 
personal contribution to the vital interests 
of their Nation. 

Quite a different view seems lodged in cer- 
tain military minds, however. It has found 
interesting expression in the remarks put 
forth by Brig. Gen. Charles T. Lanham, Di- 
rector of the War Department’s Information 
and Education Service, apropos of free ex- 
pression of opinion in the soldier press. 

Averring that the service papers are en- 
titled to “the same freedom of the press en- 
joyed by the Hearst chain or the Scripps- 
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Howard chain,” General Lanham points out 
that “a reporter on the Hearst papers is not 
at liberty to attack Mr. Hearst or the Hearst 
policy. Why then should the staff of a sol- 
dier publication feel that it is entitled to 
attack the War Department, War Department 
policies, and the high officers who are re- 
sponsible for the formulation of policies?” 

This extraordinary view presents the War 
Department as the direct counterpart of a 
newspaper tycoon, with the right to hire and 
fire men to handle news according to his per- 
sonal predilections. It admits no further 
responsibility than Mr. Hearst might feel to- 
ward an employee. The GI with a billet on a 
service paper thus becomes a chattel of the 
War Department, with all the disadvantages 
of working for a highly opinionated civilian 
publisher, but without the precious civilian 
right of being able to resign from his job. 

The trouble in the Tokyo office of Stars and 
Stripes, which gave rise to the Lanham state- 
ment of doctrine, has implications which de- 
serve careful examination. The editor and 
featured columnist who were transferred to 
other military duty because they “flavored” 
their copy with “Communist thought” have 
now been joined by four other staff members 
who have asked voluntarily for transfer on 
the grounds that the Army is muzzling the 
service press. It is difficult to believe that all 
these men are fellow travelers, and that the 
Tokyo officer of the paper was a virtual Com- 
munist cell. 

The freedom of expression allowed in the 
columns of the service papers during the war 
was considered revolutionary in some mili- 
tary circles, but it provided an invaluable 
safety valve for millions of civilians in uni- 
form. It would be an ironic blunder if the 
Army, which under General Eisenhower's per- 
sonal sponsorship carried out this successful 
democratic experiment in wartime, should re- 
lapse into military dictatorship in time of 
peace. Representatve De Lacy of Washing- 
ton is performing a service in demanding an 
investigation to reveal just what the Army 
is doing in this direction. 


We Seek Peace in UNO, Not in Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
by John S. Knight from the Chicago 
Daily News of March 9, 1946: 


WE SEEK Peace In UNO, Not IN ALLIANCE 


Winston Churchill’s plea for a _ virtual 
military alliance between the United States 
and Great Britain came as no surprise to 
those of us who have had the privilege of 
discussing international affairs with. the 
former Prime Minister during his stay in 
Florida. 

On Saturday, February 23, this paragraph 
appeared in the Publisher’s Notebook: 

“It is as plain as a pikestaff that Britain 
lives in mortal terror of Russia and she is 
striving desperately to forge a moral al- 
liance with the United States that will guar- 
antee her future security and preserve her 
zones of influence throughout the far-flung 
empire.” 

The conclusion was based upon several 
talks with Churchill and interviews with 
Lady Astor and Leslie Hore-Belisha which 
appeared in the Miami Herald. 

Churchill made no secret of his desire for 
common citizenship between our two coun- 
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tries. With characteristic frankness, Lady 
Astor observed that “the best way to get 
to Russia is for the United States and Britain 
to get together.” Hore-Belisha favors a 
“declaration of interdependence” as a fitting 
substitute for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 


FEAR 


Fear of Russia is in the heart of every visit- 
ing Britisher I have met and it may be added 
that the fear complex is rapidly invading 
the minds of normally self-sufficient Ameri- 
cans. 

Churchill’s advocacy of joint use of all 
naval and air bases of either the United 
States or the United Kingdom “all over the 
world” and “intimate” relationships between 
Anglo-American military advisers, common 
study of “potential dangers,” similar weapons 
and manuals of instruction and “inter- 
change of officers and cadets at colleges” is 
offered as vital support for the UNO and the 
best means of maintaining the peace. 

Without any desire to contradict Britain’s 
great wartime leader, I suggest most respect- 
fully that Mr. Churchill sees in such an alli- 
ance as he proposes a guaranty that Ameri- 
can arms will be used to safeguard and 
protect the British Empire. 

It is a proposal that will be rejected by 
all straight-thinking Americans. Our rea- 
sons are these: 

1. A military alliance between the United 
States and Great Britain would negate every 
principle of the United Nations Organization. 

2. It would involve us in disputes between 
England and other nations which were not 
of our making. 

3. It would, in effect, serve notice upon 
Russia that the two English-speaking peoples 
had banded together for the purpose of show- 
ing their muscles to the rest of the world 
and thus perpetuate the age-old game of Eu- 
ropean power politics which has started two 
World Wars within our time. 

4. It would put “on paper” and attempt 
to enforce by treaty the time-tested bond of 
blood and friendship which already exists be- 
tween two great nations speaking the same 
language. 

Mr. Churchill's distress over Russia’s atti- 
tude since the end of the war is justifiable 
and understandable. We find it equally re- 
pugnant here in the United States. 


RUSSIA 


Secretary Byrnes’ sharp warning to Russia 
that the United States vigorously opposes 
Soviet policies of aggrandizement in various 
parts of the world is a clear indication that 
the White House, as well as No. 10 Downing 
Street, is alarmed. 

As Wallace R. Deuel of our Washington 
staff said in his dispatch on the Byrnes 
speech, “It was one of the most outspoken 
ever delivered by a Secretary of State, long 
and hardy though the American tradition of 
shirt-sleeve diplomacy is.” 

Russia has been literally waging a war of 
nerves to achieve strategic ends, 

We have every right to be concerned over 
what Deuel calls a one-sided gnawing at 
the balance of power, contrary to Moscow's 
obligations under the United Nations Char- 
ter. - 

But to effect a military alliance with Great 
Britain at this critical moment would not 
only dash our hopes for a more friendly rela- 
tionship with Russia, but it would place us 
in precisely the same untenable position in 
which we now find the Soviet Government. 


POLICY 


Mr. Churchill need have no fears as to 
America’s course of action in case England is 
under attack by Russia. As was said in 
these columns of February 23, “When the 
chips are down, when war and imminent 
collapse threaten our own security, the 
United States is always found at Britain's 
side.” 
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The bond between the two nations is too 
close and the threat to our own security 
too great ever to permit military conquest 
of England by a powerful aggressor. 

However, it is unlikely that the American 
people are in any mood to go to war over 
Indonesia, India, or the Middle East. With 
the growing nationalism that is reflected by 
returned veterans, it will be many, many 
years before the United States will plunge 
into another global conflict over the rape of 
a modern Poland. 

The United Nations Organization is our 
one hope of future peace. Despite all of the 
acrimonious confficts that have arisen in its 
councils, it can and must be made to work. 

This is the final test of whether the nations 
of the world can work together for the cause 
of an enduring peaceful civilization. 

Bilateral alliances such as the one sug- 
gested by Mr. Churchill are not to be con- 
sidered until, God forbid, the United Na- 
tions Organization falls into total collapse. 

In such a sad eventuality, self-preservation 
will dictate exactly what Mr. Churchill 
recommends so lugubriously at this time 

Mr. Churchill’s speech reveals disillusion- 
ment and fear. It is an indication of his 
disbelief in the ability of the great powers to 
work together in the winning of the peace. 

It is much too early for us to concede that 
he is right. 

SECRET 


The former prime minister was on sounder 
ground when he said that it would be wrong 
and imprudent to entrust the secret of the 
atomic bomb to a UNO still in its infancy 
and that it would be criminal madness to cast 
it adrift in this agitated and ununited world. 

To the scientists who contend that the 
secret of the atomic bomb is known to all, 
the reply can be made that the United States 
is still the one Nation that is producing them 
in any effective quantity. 

The UNO is a promising lad who, after his 
share of youthful fist fights and backyard 
quarrels, is likely to fulfill our hopes by de- 
veloping maturity, balance, and a respect for 
the right. 

But it is not quite the part of wisdom to 
entrust him with lethal weapons while he is 
still in short pants. 

Churchill was entirely correct when he 
said that American custodianship of the 
atomic bomb had not caused sleepless nights 
anywhere. 

“I do not believe,” he emphasized, “that 
we should all have slept so soundly had the 
positions been reversed and some Communist 
or neo-Fascist state monopolized, for the 
time being, these dread agencies.” 

With this reasoning, there can be little 
disagreement. 

YALTA 


In reflection, one wonders just what sort 
of statesmanship was exercised by the late 
President Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and 
Secretary Byrnes at Yalta. 

We now learn of secret agreements award- 
ing the Kuriles to Russia and permitting the 
Soviet to remove heavy industries from Man- 
churia, although the latter rumor has since 
been denied by Secretary Byrnes. 

We confess bewilderment over the ease 
with which Marshal Stalin won virtually 
every point at the Big Three conferences and 
the subsequent roars against the Russsians 
that have been growing in intensity ever 
since Japan was crushed. 

Quite possibly, the United States and Great 
Britain might stand in better relationship 
to Russia today if they had stood firmly for 
principle and international justice at the 
Big Three conferences. 

Secretary Byrnes’ recent warning to Russia 
that America will use force against Soviet 
policies of aggrandizement if they are carried 
too far is a tardy and belated admonition. 

George Weller, of the Daily News foreign 
service, reports that American foreign policy 
is touching a new all-time low in the Far 
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East. Writing from Peiping, China, Weller 
says that “speculation here centers around 
the question of when, if ever, the American 
people will fully appreciate what writing off 
Manchuria means in the struggle for far 
eastern power. State Department com- 
ments that America still retains a stake in 
the Manchurian industry, which was moved 
out by the Soviets, are considered legally 
well grounded, but about 9 months late and 
totally ineffective. 

According to Weller, wrist slaps from 
Washington have not prevented the Soviets 
from moving 60 percent of Manchuria’s pro- 
ductive power into Russia. The seizure of 
Manchuria as a whole undoubtedly will be 
delayed, says Weller, and, read this carefully: 
“Until the United States, through UNRRA 
and other such agencies, resupplies machin- 
ery deficiencies.” 

Weller concludes his dispatch by saying 
that “it must be pointed out that Russia's 
sack of Manchuria is not done in any anti- 
American spirit. Russian troops are simply 
indifferent to the United States. Their sen- 
timents are pro-Chinese Communist, anti- 
Chinese Nationalist, tolerance of the Japa- 
nese, and disinterest in the United States. 
The Americans are paying the bills, as they 
did in the Balkans and Iran, are asking noth- 
ing, and this admirably suits the Russian 
inclinations.” 


APPEASEMENT 


All along the line we seem to have made 
the mistake of appeasing Russia instead of 
demanding that she make her position clear. 

The Soviet Government should recognize 
that if she has valid claims, there is nothing 
to be lost by putting all of the cards On the 
table. 

If a good case can be made for access to 
the Dardanelles or Iranian oil, Russia’s cause 
will be best served by telling the world of her 
legitimate needs rather than conducting a 
war of nerves against smaller nations. 

We heard repeatedly in Presidential cam- 
paigns that Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
only man who could “talk turkey” to 
Churchill and Stalin. 

If that be true, perhaps someone will arise 
and explain why Stalin got the breast, 
Churchill the neck, and Harry Truman was 
left with a cold smell of the part that was 
last seen disappearing over the fence. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT. 





Housing for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I submit to- 
day to my colleagues an editorial from 
the Huntington Herald-Advertiser, pub- 
lished in Huntington, W. Va., and edited 
by Mr. H. R. Pinckard. 

In view of the discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s housing proposal, I think you will 
find the editorial very interesting. 

The editorial follows: 

SHARE THE QUARTERS, OR SHARE THE BLAME 

We sympathize deeply with the Marshall 
College Veterans’ Association, which has ex- 
pressed its impatience with the local housing 
situation and in a telegram to the West Vir- 
ginia congressional delegation demanded 
that a veterans’ emergency housing program 
be expedited immediately. These men, back 
from 2 to 4 years of military service and 
anxious to complete their college courses and 
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get to work, are understandably fretful as 
they lock around them. 

Apartments are unobtainable. Houses are 
not being offered for rent and prices on those 
offered for sale are so inflated that they will 
rarely qualify for a 100 percent loan under 
the terms of the GI bill. Everywhere the re- 
turned veteran looks, he sees what appears to 
be new evidence that the country for which 
he made such heavy sacrifices is determined 
to repay him with gold bricks and the old 
“T. S. slips” with which he became so familiar 
in the service. 

The fact that Huntington’s housing prob- 

lems are typical of practically every com- 
munity in the Nation does not console these 
men or their families; nor does it comfort 
hem to know that their plight is even less 
desperate than that of innumerable family 
groups in older age brackets whose problems 
are complicated by children and other de- 
pendents. They don’t want lengthy expla- 
nations—they want solutions. 

It seems to us that in appealing to Con- 
gressmen for quick action they are turning 
in the wrong direction for help. If President 
Truman's housing program were enacted to- 
morrow, and if it proved to be all that its 
sponsors proclaim, it would not relieve the 
immediate housing shortage. It would take 
time to get scarce materials into full pro- 
duction and more time to build the houses 
which are so badly needed. Even the most 
optimistic observers say it would be 6 to 8 
months (and more likely a year) before 
enough units could be constructed to make 
even a dent in the situation. 

This is the kind of problem which every 
community should try to solve on the basis 
of its own needs and its own resources. The 
tendency to wait for the Government to do 
something about it—a trait acquired by the 
American people in the last 12 years and 
which threatens to become permanent and 
ingrained—must be overcome, We may not 
be able to build houses by full community 
cooperation, but we can at least make better 
use of the facilities at hand 

Realtors and chamber of commerce repre- 
sentatives have just completed a survey of 
Huntington’s housing needs. They know 
with reasonable accuracy how many apart- 
ments, how many houses, how many single 
rooms and other types of living quarters are 
needed to satisfy the immediate demands. 
But if these figures are not to be put to some 
practical use, the survey was a waste of time. 

How could this data be better employed 
than as the basis for a hous2-to-house can- 
vass by volunteer solicitors whose job it 
would be to sell Huntingtonians on the prop- 
osition of sharing their quarters? Less than 
a third of the homes of Huntington are filled 
to capacity. In most of them there are va- 
cant rooms and in others vacancies could be 
created by exercise of a little ingenuity. If 
the people could be persuaded to make these 
spaces available, the housing crisis could be 
weathered without assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government or any other outside au- 
thority. 

Let the pecple view this critical period as 
akin to those of 1937 and before, when the 
Ohio River was free to wash over the city’s 
lowlands and emergency quarters had to be 
found for hundreds of homeless families. 
Let this campaign to share-the-quarters feed 
on those same springs of neighborliness and 
community loyalty which in the past have 
made us strong and self-reliant. Let every 
empty building be examined for its possi- 
bilities, and emergency construction crews 
be recruited to make it habitable. 

It will be easier, of course, to take the 
complacent view—less likely to cause us some 
effort and inconvenience if we procrastinate 
and continue to look for a miracle from 
Washington. But in the meantime restive- 
ness and resentment are growing, and the 
problems which now could be solved by a 
little concerted action become daily more 
complicated. Let us resolve to add our 
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weight to this project today—while there is 
still time and our own consciences are the 
only spur—which tomorrow we will be forced 
to undertake amidst tensions a hundred 
times as critical. 

H. R. P. 





Worse Than Locusts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Josephus Daniels, president of the 
News and Observer of Raleigh, N. C., 
wrote an interesting editorial recently 
concerning the lobby against the vet- 
erans’ emergency housing bill. It was 
headed, ‘‘Worse Than Locusts,” and was 
as follows: 


Congressman PaTMAN, leader for a needed 
housing bill, declares that “lobbyists and 
their employers are organizing a campaign 
built on deliberate falsehood and innuendo 
to profiteer out of the misery of the American 
people who cannot find a place to live.” 

Lobbyists are worse pests than the locusts 
of Egypt, and ought to be banished as cor- 
ruptors of good government. When Wilson 
was urging an end of favors to campaign 
contributors, as the Underwood-Simmons 
tariff measure was in the making, these lobby 
harpies descended on Washington. With the 
help of Tom Pence, Raleigh newspaper corre- 
spondent, Wilson got their names and drove 
them out of the National Capital. Result: 
The best tariff bill in half a century became a 
law. 

That driving out of harpies from Wash- 
ifgton should be repeated. 





Make Real the Symbol of the Statue 
of Liberty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. ‘DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege granted me, I desire to call 
the attention of the House to an excel- 
lent editorial in the February 26, 1946, 
edition of the Washington Post. It 
speaks so eloquently on the question of 
immigration quotas, I need add no fur- 
ther comment. The editorial follows: 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


It is strange to see the persistence, in a 
country founded and fostered by immigra- 
tion, of the fallacy that immigrants are a 
burden. The fallacy found expression the 
other day in a recommendation to Congress, 
joined in by the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, that immigration 
quotas be sharply reduced for the next dec- 
ade. “Why intensify our problems,” said a 
spokesman for the VFW, “by permitting in 
the critical postwar years a continual flow 
of immigrants across our borders?” 

There are several obvious answers to this 
rhetorical question—including what should 
be most obvious of all, that it is based on 
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an altogether false premise. Immigrants do 
not, as the veterans’ representatives indi- 
cated, take jobs away from Americans. They 
create jobs. They are consumers as well as 
workers. The food they eat, the houses they 
liye in, the clothes they wear, the movies 
they attend, the radios they buy, all serve 
to swell the volume of American production, 
to keep the tractors on our farms and wheels 
of our factories in motion. Immigration is 
an expansion of the American market, a 
revitalization of the American economic 
frontier. Our periods of greatest prosperity 
in the past have been directly related to the 
influx of newcomers from abroad. 

There are, moreover, formidable reasons 
for liberalizing rather than restricting immi- 
gration to the United States at this particu- 
lar time. The most compelling reason is 
that the need is now particularly great among 
those overseas who have been uprooted by 
the war. To many Europeans, persecuted 
politically and unwanted in the lands of 
their birth, America is a symbol of salvation 
and promise. It has always been such a 
symbol—from the earliest days when it first 
offered asylum to religious protestants, 
through the years when Swedes and Poles 
and Germans and Italians and Irishmen and 
others from abroad were building our rail- 
roads, mining our coal, forging our steel 
and making real the American dream of 
boundless opportunity. We cannot take all 
of them; we cannot give refuge to all who 
seek to come here and start life anew by 
working in freedom. But we can play a 
more generous part than we have played. 
We can keep alive the great tradition sym- 
bolized by the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor. In doing so, we shall enrich our 
national life and the institutions through 
which we have grown to greatness. 





Bretton Woods and the British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, if the news report from Savannah, 
Ga., which I insert as part of my remarks, 
is true, then it clearly indicates that the 
participation of foreign countries in the 
Bretton Woods International Monetary 
Fund is predicated upon these countries 
getting a loan from the United States. 
This is the very condition about which 
many Members of the House were con- 
cerned when the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment was under consideration by this 
body. 

If the United States must furnish all 
the money for the Bretton Woods Inter- 
national Fund, and then not have con- 
trol over the use of this fund, it would 
seem most unwise that we should make 
these loans to foreign countries, or even 
to keep our own commitments to the 
Bretton Woods agreement. The article 
from the Daily Press follows: 

BriTisH SAy THEIR PARTICIPATION IN BRETTON 
Woops DEPENDS ON LOAN FROM UNITED 
STATES—Ruvssia May Stay Ovur 

(By Vermont Royster) 

SavANNAH, Ga.—Great Britain served no- 
tice on the United States that she could not 
participate in the Bretton Woods Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development being 





organized in international conference here, 
unless the United States advances the re- 
quested three and three-fourths Fillion dol- 
lar loan. 

In view of the fact that Russia’s partici- 
pation is likewise being tied to a United 
States loan, the Bank is faced with eventual 
loss of two of its five largest contributors be- 
fore it and the fund have even begun to op- 
erate. 

The only apparent solution is for the 
United States, in addition to underwriting a 
total of five and nine-tenths billion dollars 
for the Bank and the Fund, to also approve 
side loans amounting to three and three- 
fourths billion dollars for Great Britain and 
$1,000,000,000 for Russia. 

The Bank can operate successfully without 
Russia, and indeed may do so, but its position 
would be tremendously weakened without 
the United Kingdom 


KEYNES STATES THE POSITION 


Lord Keynes, economic adviser to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and chief of the 
United Kingdom delegatior, stateu that 
should the loan bill before Congress be de- 
feated, “we shall certainly have t™ look at 
things again.” His statement was elaborated 
by another high British official who said that 
this view “cannot be stated too strongly.” 

The British, in the meantime, are cooper- 
ating with Treasury Secretary Vinson on the 
assumption that Congress will approve the 
loan. 

Prospects that Russia may join the mone- 
tary institutions dwindled as the diplomatic 
break between the United States and the 
Soviet widened over such far-flung problems 
as Manchuria and Bulgaria. 

Late Saturday the Russian observers ab- 
sented themselves from the conference and 


cabled Moscow, apparently asking for instruc- 
tions. 


CAN RUSSIA GET BACK IN? 


United States officials say they are now 
undecided on whether they will move to re- 
admit Russia on the original Bretton Woods 
terms. It had been generally understood the 
United States would’ make such a motion. 
Some observers here have gone so far as to 
write off Russia completely from the bank 
and fund; but the Kremlin is unpredictable. 

Russia’s original subscription to the bank 
at Bretton Woods was $1,200,000,000 and a 
like amount to the fund. No decision has 
been made on how to replace this loss if the 
U. S. S. R. does not join. 

Meanwhile support has grown for a pro- 
posal to have permanent headquarters of 
the bank and fund in New York City. The 
British delegation has committed itself in 
favor of New York and most of representatives 
of Latin-American Republics have concurred. 
The United States delegation favors Wash- 
ington. 





Free Prices and Full Employment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to give my col- 
leagues and the public generally, the 
benefit of the thinking of Mr. Samuel B. 
Pettengill on the subject of free prices 
and full employment. I quote the follow- 
ing article by Mr. Pettengill: 

The difference between free prices and 


prices dictated by government is not hard 
to state. 












Which gives a maximum of prosperity? 
That is the thing we are interested in. 

The answer is: Free prices. Why? 

Here is the reason. 

Producers always try to sell dear. Con- 
sumers always try to buy cheap. 

This fundamental law of man’s nature 
has not changed in thousands of years. 

For example: Every working man (pro- 
ducer) tries to sell his labor at the highest 
price. 

Every working man’s wife (consumer) 
tries to buy the products of other working 
men at the lowest price. 

Do you find any fault with that statement? 
If not, read on. 

When prices go down, that stimulates con- 
sumption, but discourages production. 

When prices go up, that stimulates pro- 
duction, but discourages consumption. 

For example: If new automobiles were 
priced by government at $1 each, everyone 
would rush to buy, but no one would pro- 
duce the automobiles for that price. But 
with none produced, depression follows. 

If, on the other hand, new autos were 
priced by government at $10,000 each, there 
would be a rush to produce them, but hardly 
anyone would buy them, and with few 
bought, few would be produced—also de- 
pression. 

Now at what point would the most cars 
be both made and bought? If we find that 
point, we have the point of highest continu- 
ous prosperity and the most steady, well- 
paying jobs. The economists call this the 
point of equilibrium. 

Buyers rush toward low prices (bargain 
counters); sellers rush toward high prices. 
In other words, consumption rises as prices 
fall, but falls as prices rise. Production in- 
creases as prices rise, but decreases as prices 
fall. 

For every commodity and for each day of 
the year, there is just one point where the 
production line and the consumption line 
freely cross each other and people freely 
trade, as at a public auction. Just one. It 
is where goods (let us say a kitchen stove) 
are both made and sold, at a price producer 
and consumer both agree on, let us say at $50 
per stove, That is the point determined from 
day to day on a free market by the free choice 
and decision of thousands or millions of 
buyers and sellers, consumers and producers. 
It is at that point, and there only, that max- 
imum production meshes in with maximum 
consumption—and jobs. This is economic 
democracy. 

Whenever and wherever Government, or in- 
dustrial monopolies, or labor monopolies fix 
prices, rents, dividends, or wages, above or 
below that free market point, you have either 
a shortage of consumption or a surplus of 
production. You dam up the maximum flow 
of goods from producer to consumer, and 
you prevent full employment. 

It must be self-evident that the millions 
of people themselves in qa free market will 
judge more wisely than any Government 
bureaucrat what they will buy or make and 
how much and at what price. If this were 
not true, then it would follow that one man 
or a few men in a far-off Government office 
are wiser than you as to what you will buy 
(or not buy) and at what price. You know 
what you want and can afford. No one else 
in the whole world knows that. Everyone 
else guesses. 

Suppose Government put a floor under the 
price of a kitchen stove, say at $75 a stove. 
Stove makers would, for a while, tend to 
make more stoves for the greater profit per 
Stove, but people would hesitate to buy and 
would make the old stove do and soon 
the warehouses and stores would be full of 
unsold stoves, and men would be laid off at 
the factory. 

On the other hand, suppose Government 
puts a ceiling price over stoves, at $25 a 
stove. People would rush to buy, but the 
stove makers would lose money and so would 
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soon stop making stoves. Again, men would 
be laid off at the factory. 

Dictated prices always create either a sur- 
plus which consumers will not buy or a short- 
age which producers will not supply. It is 
just that simple. 

When Government attempts to force con- 
sumers to pay more than they freely would 
do, they will buy less. The consumers quit 
buying. 

When Government attempts to force pro- 
ducers to sell at a lower price than they 
freely would do, they will produce less. The 
producers quit making. 

The penalties for Government interference 
with the free market are absolutely inexor- 
able, either in the field of economics, pros- 
perity and jobs, or in the field of human 
liberty and happiness. The only alternative 
is iron control over every aspect of a na- 
tion’s life enforced by the gestapo and the 
concentration camp. 

It is plain that at a free public auction 
everything will be sold—no surplus. 

In a free industrial market it must be rlain 
also that someone will try to produce goods 
to satisfy every demand—no shortage. 

If one producer charges too much and buy- 
ing falls off, his competitor will charge less, 
or offer a better product, and take the market 
away from him. 

A free market place is the most democratic 
thing free people can have. It is a continu- 
ous town meeting where every citizen votes 
every day with his or her dollars. His dollars 
are always looking for the best bargains; 
that is, a larger quantity or a better quality; 
in short, the most and best for least. This 
forces producers to offer the most or the best 
for the least or go out of business to their 
competitors who do. This results in an 
ever-rising standard of living. 

A free market employs the maximum num- 
ber of workingmen, and satisfies the maxi- 
mum number of workingmen’s wives, or 
farmers, miners, butchers, bakers, or candle- 
stick makers. 

Let us restore a free market and have a 
free and prosperous country. 





Election in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1926 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an article that appeared in 
the Baltimore Sun of Sunday, March 10, 
entitled “Election Without Precipitating 
Internal Strife Is Polish Problem”: 


ELECTION WITHOUT PRECIPITATING INTERNAL 
Srrire Is POLISH PROBLEM 


Warsaw, PoLaNnp, March 9.—One of the 
biggest headaches of the Polis provisional 
government today is how to bring security 
to the nation’s 23,000,000 people and arrange 
general elections without precipitating seri- 
ous internal strife. 

Although Stanislaw Radkiewicz, Minister 
for Public Security, has placed an estimated 
75,000 to 100,000 persons in prison, his job 
of weeding out what he terms “subversive 
elements” seems to be getting tougher than 
ever. 

Killings, sporadic shootings, robberies, and 
holdups are a nightly occurrence in most 
urban centers. 


TWO THOUSAND ASSASSINATED 


Since the provisional government came in 
last year, 2,000 Polish politicians have been 
assassinated, along with scores of Jews and 
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peasants. Whole towns and villages have 
been wiped out by fire and livestock carried 
off. Trains, banks, state institutions, and 
warehouses have been robbed. 

Radkiewicz blames bands which he says 
are financed and armed from abroad by Gen. 
Wladyslaw Anders and others formerly as- 
sociated with the old “London government.” 
“There is a strong penetration of elements 
organizing fifth-column work,” he says. 

Within the last few weeks, units whose 
membership is reputed to include soldiers 
who served in the insurrection army in War- 
saw in the fall of 1944, remnants of the di- 
vision organized by the Russian General Vlas- 
sov to fight alongside the Germans, and Po- 
lish Army deserters have carried the torch 
of terror all the way from northeastern to 
southeastern Poland. 


SLEEP WITH CLOTHES ON 


Many inhabitants no longer undress at 
night. Valuables are hidden. Special alarm 
signals have been arranged to warn of the 
approach of raiders. 

No one seems to know the strength of 
these opposition organizations. Estimates 
range from 50,000 to 100,000. They frequent 
the snow-covered forests, now are concen- 
trated mostly in the east near the Soviet 
border 

The government has sent two divisions to 
the Bialystok area. These are reported to 
be supplemented by a divisior of Russians, 
whose aid was asked by provincial authorities. 
Marshal Michal Rola-Zymierski, Minister of 
Defense, recently also announced several di- 
visions of militia had been sent into the 
Prezemsyl district. 


PLAY ROBIN HOOD ROLE 


The bands around Bialystok often played 
a sort of Robin Hood role, leaving part of 
their loot at schools and hospitals for poor 
children. They also appeared to be disposed 
favorably toward peasants but warned them 
not to turn over foodstuffs to provincial au- 
thorities. 

In that latter connection, after a raid in 
which five villages were burned and more 
than 100 persons shot, survivors found this 
placard nailed to a tree: “You have been 
punished because you paid taxes in kind.” 

“Taxes in kind” is the farm produce the 
peasants must deliver regularly to the gov- 
ernment. 

All this adds up to the type of lawlessness 
which has contributed to what persons like 
Zbigniew Stypulkowski term “political, eco- 
nomic, and financial chaos.” Stypulkowski, 
one of the Poles tried in Moscow last summer 
for alleged diversionist activity against Rus- 
sia (he pleaded innocent and was released) 
also has charged that the present Polish Gov- 
ernment was not willing to risk free elec- 
tions except upon the condition that there 
be a single list of candidates. 


PEASANT PARTY OPPOSED 


All parties in Poland have agreed to a sin- 
gle bloc with the exception of the Polish 
Peasant Party, headed by Vice Premier Stan- 
islaw Mikolajczyk, and the Labor Party, of 
which Karol Popiel is president. 

Strong pressure, however, is being exerted 
upon Mikolajczyk, who claims to represent 
60 percent of all the Polish people. 

The single ticket would mean that all of 
the political parties would agree in advance 
what their representation in the Sejm, par- 
liament, would be, and draw up a list of 
candidates accordingly. Opponents say: 
“If that happens, why vote?” 

Political leaders such as fiery Vice Premier 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, head of the Commu- 
nist-backed Polish Workers Party, and 
Premier Edward OsubkKa-Morawski of the Po- 
lish Socialist Party, bluntly have told Miko- 
lajezyk that opposition to the single bloc 
would be liquidated. 


FEARS TROUBLE 
Right now, Mikolajezyk is reported re- 
liably to fear what might be serious trouble 
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if there is a free election with more than one 
ticket in the field. 

Uncertainty has caused many Poles to go 
slow in resuming business. Government de- 
crees, too, such as the nationalization of basic 
industries and the expropriation of big es- 
tates have disturbed that cross-section of 
Polish economy that once was rich, powerful 
and aggressive. 

Poles are worried, too, because their money 
buys so little. 

The government permits payment of 100 
zlotys for each American dollar sent in to 
aid Poles. At that rate, the average Polish 
worker gets around $15 to $20 a month. 
Railway workers and school teachers get as 
little as $7 per month. The average laborer 
receives 8 cents an hour. 


BREAD 30 CENTS A LOAF 


As to living costs, bread is 18 to 30 cents 
a loaf; a single egg costs 14 cents; a pound 
of potatoes, 8 cents; and meats such as steaks, 
chops, and roasts, around $2 a pound. The 
cheapest meal in a restaurant runs from $3.50 
to $6. 

The Government appears to be following 
the policy of the late General Pilsudski, who 
decided during the prewar depression years 
that Poland would hold the line on zloty 
exchange. Then it was officially 5.3 zlotys to 
each United States dollar. It still is. 

But when Poles hear rumors that the zloty 
is going to be devalued, they offer as much as 
400 to 500 per dollar. 

On another side of the present-day Polish 
picture, the Warsaw regime works closely 
with that of Soviet Russia. 


RUSSIAN INFLUENCE 


The Russian influence often has been de- 
tected in governmental decrees and in such 
organizations as the giant agricultural and 
semiindustrial monopoly, Spolem, which 
has announced its intention to take over 
eventually 100 percent of the peasants’ pro- 
duction and distribute it through coopera- 
tives after leaving the peasants a share. 

Poland’s Ministry of Public Security has 
adopted many of the ways of the Russian 
NKVD in the operation of its secret police. 
NKVD agents have instructed Polish police. 
A highly competent source says that there are 
now a half dozen high NKVD officers who see 
that Radkiewicz’s orders are properly and 
efficiently executed. 





Civil Air Patrol 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, On March 1, General Spaatz, com- 
manding general of the Army Air Forces, 
delivered an address in the city of Wash- 
ington in which he commended the spirit 
and the service of the Civil Air Patrol, a 
unique organization of patriotic citizens 
who, in 1841 in person as private citizens 
met the challenge of the German sub- 
marines with their own private planes, 
and helped effectively to drive them from 
our waters. 

An organization of the participants in 
that service has been formed with these 
commendable objectives: 

First. To provide an organization to 
encourage and aid American citizens in 
the contribution of their efforts, services, 
and resources in the development of avia- 
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tion and in the maintenance of air 
supremacy, and to encourage and de- 
velop by example the voluntary contribu- 
tion of private citizens to the public wel- 
fare. 

Second. To provide aviation education 
and training, especially to its senior and 
cadet members; to encourage and foster 
civil aviation in local communities, and 
to provide an organization of private cit- 
izens with adequate facilities to assist in 
meeting local and national emergencies. 

This is what General Spaatz said of 
this organization and its service: 


Crviz Arr PaTRroL 


The Civil Air Patrol embodies the spirit 
which made America great among nations, 
the spirit of community-inspired devotion to 
self-imposed tasks. 

There was a time, before the advent of fire 
engines, when the citizens of American 
towns were their own firemen. In event of 
fire, the church bell would ring, and the 
townfolk would form bucket lines to the 
river or pond, and put out the flames with 
water thrown by hand. Every public-minded 
citizen kept his own firebucket (with his 
name on it) in constant readiness. That was 
the volunteer spirit of the frontier. 

There was also a time, not long ago, when 
America was in danger of something worse 
than fire. The Air Force was not prepared 
to meet that danger, not equipped for ade- 
quate defense of the country, much less for 
offense overseas. It was then, 1941, that 
the Civil Air Patrol was founded, somewhat 
as a firebucket project. That, too, was the 
volunteer spirit. 

So long as America keeps alive this vol- 
unteer principle our political democracy will 
be defended, and peoples from other lands, 
where compulsion is the rule rather than the 
exception, will seek to become American cit- 
izens. The volunteer spirit is the essence 
of political freedom. 

For adding fresh luster and new meaning 
to this traditional spirit of America, we give 
special and lasting honor to the Civil Air 
Patrol. 


1. C. A. P. IN THE WAR 


At the time of its inception, the CAP was 
not expected to give much more than inci- 
dental service. Soon, however, we recognized 
its immediate value to relieve the Air Force 
of many home-front duties, so we could con- 
centrate more effectively on training air crews 
and other preparations for battle overseas. 

We came to rely on these civilian airmen 
to fill the empty places in our line of defense. 

They kept constant watch for submarines 
far out at sea; they patrolled the borders; 
they acted as couriers; they located our miss- 
ing aircraft; they even towed targets for our 
training command, and so on. 

They also carried on a continuous recruit- 
ing campaign; they brought tens of thou- 
sands of young Americans into the Air Force, 
and gave them preinduction training in 
their home towns. 

From small beginnings the organization 
grew in size im responsibilities, and in inten- 
sity of effort, to become a highly effective 
component of the system whereby we insured 
delivery of troops and supplies to the various 
theaters of war. 

In other words, the Civil Air Patrol became 
@ unique institution, a civilian arm of 
America’s expanding air power, and an indis- 
pensable auxiliary to the Army Air Forces. It 
sprang into being when the country was in 
danger because of inadequate air prepara- 
tions. It contributed intelligent energy, and 
Nation-wide, organized support to the work 
of building an air force with sufficient strik- 
ing power for the all-out assault. 

To all members of the Civil Air Patrol we 
of the Army Air Forces wish to express warm 


appreciation for their timely assistance when - 


the going was hard, for their unfailing co- 





operation in solving Air Force problems, and 
for their demonstration of the progressive 
air-minded spirit, which is the heart of 
America. Their performance was top grade 
for the record. With them we are glad to 
share the victory. 


2. C. A. P. IN PEACE 


As the CAP was indispensable to take up 
the slack during the war years, so it is also 
essential to the immediate and long-range 
plans for America’s air power. 

One of our problems in the aftermath of 
the war is the return to civil life of our 
Air Force veterans. We have a moral obliga- 
tion to these young men—an obligation to 
help make their readjustment as happy as 
local conditions permit. To that end we have 
called on the CAP, as the organization with 
specific concern for air veterans, and with 
members on the spot to cooperate with local 
established agencies, to help place our former 
gunners, mechanics, and so on, in jobs for 
which they are best fitted. 

The CAP has responded with its usual en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. The task of the mo- 
ment was once to turn young men into sol- 
diers; it now is to convert them back into 
the ways of the citizens. Both of these civic 
duties are highly congenial to the CAP and in 
the highest interest of our country. We may 
expect its usual excellent performance. 

Another general problem is our air con- 
sciousness, which we envisage as a vast pool 
of Americans with a knowledge and love of 
the air. Historically, it was the nations most 
experienced in the handling of ships which 
attained the highest degree of national se- 
curity when the strategic emphasis shifted 
to the sea and sea power. The same will 
be true of modern nations and airplanes. 

In this last war air power came of age; 
it has a future which is measureless in 
scope, and limitless in time. Man has taken 
to the air; he will never retreat from the 
new freedom, new mobility, and new flex- 
ibility permitted by his conquest of the 
third dimension above and beyond the earth. 
That conquest, in time, will inspire him 
with new political concepts, new answers to 
old riddles in society—a new dispensation. 

Meanwhile, society as a whole must be 
educated up to the use of air power. Given 
the technical superiority of America, and 
the mechanical aptitude of our youth, it is 
logical to expect that Americans will fly air- 
planes with the same skill and zest they 
show in driving automobiles. To prepare 
for that day we must constantly enlarge our 
air consciousness. We must pass on our air 
experience not only in the Air Forces, but 
in every section of the country. 

In helping to build the national air con- 
sciousness we again call on the CAP, this 
time to help organize America’s enthusiasm 
for the air through its cadet program. Our 
great Air Forces of the war, which required 
444 years to build up for the all-out assault, 
have melted away under the hot breath of 
hasty demobilization. We are now in an in- 
terim period, during which political consider - 
ations trouble us all. Eventually we will be 
reoriented on a volunteer basis. It will still 
take a long time to train pilots, navigators, 
and to whip air crews together for our pro- 
jected 70 groups. An air force does not spring 
into being overnight in peace any more than 
in war. 

The cadet program of the CAP is a means 
to channelize the passing on of experience 
from the war veterans of the air to the young 
recruits in our towns and villages. Like 
everything else done by the CAP, its basis is 
the volunteer spirit and carries no military 
obligation. It serves the selective process, 
singling out the cadets with the physical, 
mental, and moral characteristics necessary 
to make good airmen. The program includes 
projects to establish aviation courses in 
schools, and to enlist the cooperation cf 
churches, civic groups, and other local agen- 
cies. 
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In other words, the CAP will help bear 
the torch of air power in American civil life. 
It is, however, not a youth movement. It is 
a liaison between the planners of our air 
strength and our pilots, navigators, and air- 
men of tomorrow. It moves with us upward 
and outward toward a new horizon—Amer- 
ica’s air power as the leader in the prevention 
of war, and the creation of new means to 
preserve world peace. Through knowledge 
and love of the air Americans will advance 
with their destiny to be the true air people 
of the earth, and lead the way into a new 
era of civilization. 





ndustry Is Quitting the Unequal Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial by 
Cc. C. Crow from Crow’s Pacific Coast 
Lumber Digest for December 15, 1945: 


INDUSTRY IS QUITTING THE UNEQUAL BATTLE 
(By C. C. Crow) 


This week Mr. Frank Ransom, president of 
the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of Port- 
land, announced that within the next few 
days they will close for all time. This is 
one of the top sawmills of the Northwest, 
that has been in operation for 45 years and 
at its peak produced over a long period an 
average of 110,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually. 

Only a comparatively short time ago nu- 
merous other well-known sawmill concerns 
took the same steps as the Eastern & West- 
ern Lumber Co. To name a few, there have 
been the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., with 
its three big plants on the Columbia River; 
Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.; 
Silver Falls Timber Co., Silverton, Oreg.; 
Westport Lumber Co., Westport, Oreg.; and 
the big Bellingham division of Bloedel-Dono- 
van Lumber Co. 

Keep in mind that, with possibly one ex- 
ception, all of these mills have or had stand- 
ing timber of their own when they closed. 
Keep in mind that all of these concerns were 
in a good financial position and enjoyed the 
prestige of long-established connections with 
the very best trade both domestic and for- 
eign who had come to know that they were 
capably managed and well equipped and their 
product of dependable, high-class uni- 
formity. 

Why have these mills quit? No one who 
knows the conditions under which they have 
been operating can criticize them. 

Some would have you believe they closed 
because of the inability wo get timber. That 
has been a small factor only. In former 
years all of these concerns brought timber 
from greater distances than they did in the 
last days of their sawing. During the peak 
of Columbia River production, logs were be- 
ing towed at snail’s pace up the river against 
the current from the very mouth of this 
Stream 100 miles from Portland. Plenty of 
timber is available today in the opposite di- 
rection from Portland up the Willamette 
Valley at shorter distances and it all moves 
down gride to the mills. True, it is not on 
the average as good Douglas fir as was har- 
vested on the lower Columbia River, but it 
does make excellent lumber even though car- 
rying a smaller percentage of clears. 

While the managers of these liquidated 
mills have never openly made such an ad- 
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mission, it has not been the inability to get 
logs that has been the major reason for their 
quitting. They have tired of fighting Gov- 
ernment bureaus. They have tired of con- 
stantly struggling for elbow room from the 
never-ending stream of red tape turned out 
and wrapped around them by Government 
crackpots. They have tired of spending half 
of each day arguing with Government- 
backed, Red labor racketeers. They have 
tired of waiting for months for the OPA 
to make decisions that should not take them 
more than a few days, as that Bureau fails 
utterly to make urgently needed and clearly 
deserved adjustments to regulations and 
prices to meet the changing conditions while 
production costs mount. They have tired of 
having the worst radical element in their or- 
ganizations preach and teach contempt for 
the employer. They have tired of having 
these same Reds first encouraging and later 
demanding of loyal employees that they hold 
to a minimum the personal effort which they 
expend as they did during the war when lum- 
ber was so indispensable, and the output per 
man, per hour, dropped to a ruinously low 
level. They have tired of labor demands for 
more and more concessions while their effi- 
ciency continues to drop. They have tired of 
having Government-employed, labor trouble- 
makers constantly circulating amongst their 
employees, figuring out ways to make satis- 
fied men dissatisfied. They have tired of 
the constant threat of unauthorized quickie 
strikes and the progressive infringements 
upon the authority to direct their own busi- 
nesses, a result of the insolent and overbear- 
ing Government-schooled policy of organ- 
ized labor. 

The facts are, these excellent, well- 
equipped mills, capable of employing thou- 
sands of men and turning out millions of feet 
of lumber each day, which is urgently 
needed, have sickened of studied dictation 
imposed upon them by a Government ad- 
ministered by a spineless Congress of self- 
seeking politicians led by an accidental Presi- 
dent, a weakling, the impotent spawn of 
ward-heeling, gangster politics who is satis- 
fied to do the only thing he is capable of do- 
ing and that is to drift along with the New- 
Deal flotsam on which he was born politically. 

The liquidation of sawmills has only 
started. The OPA and numerous other 
bureaus, with their dilatory tactics and im- 
practical hamstringing of all industry, are 
making it necessary for a businessman to 
become a crook if he stays in business and re- 
mains solvent. More good mills have been 
sold for a song during the past year than in 
any 10 years previovsly. This has also been 
liquidation. Sawmill operators, who have 
put in a lifetime building up such organiza- 
tions as those already mentioned, have with 
full justification come to realize that it is 
futile and certainly not worth while to con- 
tinue in the one-sided battle against merged 
subversion of entrenched Federal parlor pinks 
and the soap-box radicals they are forced to 
employ. 

What is true of the lumber industry in the 
Northwest is true of other industries in all 
sections of the United States. Any man who 
with hard work and close application has 
built up a business is not going to continue 
it, lose what he has, and shorten his own life 
by trying to do the impossible just to keep 
grasping politicians in office to test out the 
theories of a lot of academic nit-wits who 
could not run a peanut stand and come out 
whole even if furnished free of charge the 
necessary equipment and materials. 

It will take someone bigger than a group 
of demagogs headed by a necktie salesman 
to keep this country from losing its indis- 
pensable industry leadership, without which 
it is destined to sacrifice the democracy and 
free enterprise with which we at one time 
became the greatest nation in the world and 
the hope and ambition of oppressed people 
the world over. 
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California Conservation Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, by 
proclamation California’s Governor Earl 
Warren has designated this week Cali- 
fornia Conservation Week, and has called 
upon the schools, colleges, clubs, and as- 
sociations and all of the people to co- 
operate with various private organiza- 
tions, Federal and State departments in 
studying the problems involved in the 
maintenance, upbuilding, and wise use of 
all our natural resources to the end that 
they may long serve the needs of the peo- 
ple through the peaceful years to come. 

To those not entirely familiar with the 
glorious and romantic history and re- 
sources of the great State of California, 
the following is submitted for their edifi- 
cation: 

CALIFORNIA’s GREATNESS 

California was admitted to the Union as 
the thirty-first State on September 9, 1850, 
after the territory of which it was a part 
had been relinquished to the United States 
by Mexico in February of 1848 as the result 
of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

The first California Legislature was assem- 
bled at San Jose in December of 1849, shortly 
after a constitutional convention, called by 
the military governor, Gen. Bennett Riley, in 
June, had completed its work at Monterey. 


CALIFORNIA’S CAPITAL 


After meeting in San Jose and for brief 
periods at Vallejo and Benicia, the legisla- 
ture moved to Sacramento, which was estab- 
lished as the State Capital in 1854. 

However, the recorded history of California 
goes back 400 years to September 28, 1542, 
when Cabrillo discovered San Diego Bay and 
explored the coast as far north as Point Reyes. 
In 1579 Sir Francis Drake landed probably 
at Drake’s Bay, naming the territory New 
Albion, and claiming it for England. In 1602 
Sebastian Viscaino again explored the coast 
but it was not until 1769 that Spanish coloni- 
zation started with the arrival at San Diego 
of the expeditions led by Gaspar de Portola. 


MISSIONS ESTABLISHED 


Before the English colonists on the Atlantic 
coast started the American Revolution, the 
Spaniards had already established Franciscan 
missions along the California coast The 
pastoral civilization, however, which devel- 
oped in California remained isolated from 
both the Old and the New Worlds for more 
than 50 years, except for the occasional visits 
of foreign vessels, chiefly engaged in the sea- 
otter trade. 

GOLD DISCOVERED 

The period of Mexican rule which began 
in California in 1822 was soon followed by 
the influx of more traders and pioneer Ameri- 
can settlers, but it was not until after the 
American acquisition of the territory that 
news of James Marshall’s discovery of gold 
in the tail race of- Sutter's lumber mill at 
Coloma on January 24, 1848, started the great 
gold rush that led to the rapid development 
of the northern part of the State. 

POPULATION CLIMBS 

California has shown a constant growth 
in population and by 1945 it reached an es- 
timated 8,650,000. In 1850 the population 
was less than 100,000. 
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“This population extends from the border of 
Mexico nearly 1,000 miles northward along 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 


COVERS LARGE AREA 


The State of California embraces three- 
fifths of the western coast line of the United 
States and if transposed to comparable lati- 
tudes along the Atlantic coast, its shore line 
would extend from Eoston, Mass., to approxi- 
mately Charleston, S.C. The average width 
of California is 150 to 200 miles. 

The land area of the State is 156,803 square 
miles, and therein exist nearly every com- 
bination and every contrasting extreme of 
topography, climate, soil and mineral, plant 
and animal life which can be found in the 
United States, as well as some which are 
unique to California. 


BRITISH ISLES SMALLER 


California is larger in area and has a greater 
diversity of natural economic resources than 
some of the principal European nations. Its 
land area is larger than the British Isles. 

About one-fourth of this land area is level 
and most of the valley lands are between sea 
level and 500 feet in elevation. They com- 
prise the principal agricultural areas of the 
State. The warm belts—most characteristic 
of California, and where most of her people 
reside—are below the 2,000-foot elevation. 


MOUNT WHITNEY HIGHEST 


Three-quarters of California’s area is in 
roliing hills, foothills, and rugged mountain 
areas, which range in elevation from 500 
feet to over 14,000 feet. Mount Whitney, in 
California, and the highest peak in the United 
States outside of Alaska, reaches an eleva- 
tion of 14,496 feet. Death Valley, 60 miles 
east of Mount Whitney in the Sierras, is 276 
feet below sea level. This is not only the 
lowest spot in the United States but also 
the hottest. 

Approximately one-half of California’s land 
area, or 49,897,574 acres, is publicly owned, 
of which 23,822,359 acres are in national for- 
ests and national parks and monuments. 


NUMEROUS PARKS 


There are 18 national forests in the State. 
The State park system is composed of 70 parks 
and historic monuments totaling 313,816 
acres in area, and preserving ocean beaches, 
lakes, streams, redwood groves, and desert 
recreation areas for public use. 


ANNUAL RAINFALL 


Annual average rainfall varies from 3 
inches or less in the southeast corner of the 
State to over 100 inches in the northwestern 
section. In most of the highly developed 
agricultural sections of the State the pre- 
cipitation varies from 5 to 30 inches yearly, 
and it is largely concentrated in the winter 
months from November to March. Conse- 
quently, supplemental irrigation during the 
summer months is necessary for most vege- 
table and fruit crops. 


DIVERSITY 


California has a sufficient diversity of the 
great natural economic resources to enable 
its people to sustain themselves as an isolated 
empire if necessary, but, without trade, it 
would be on a lower scale than now enjoyed. 

Every agricultural product of the tem- 
perate zone is produced in California, as well 
as many subtropical crops not grown else- 
where in the United States. 

All staple foods and textile materials from 
cotton to wool are produced. Although silk 
is not produced commercially, experiments 
have demonstrated its possibility. The 
guayule plant for production of rubber is 
being grown extensively. 

FARMING AND TIMBER 


California has some 133,000 farms which 
include in area 30,500,000 acres, with 
7,000,000 acres used or available for crop pro- 
duction and 5,000,000 acres under irrigation. 

Commercial timber resources of California 


include 39,000,000,000 board-feet of redwood 
and 177,000,000,000 board-feet of pine, fir, 
and other species. 

Mineral resources include nearly all the 
basic materials used in the chemical, struc- 
tural material, and metal-working industries. 
Some of these such as iron ore, chromite, and 
manganese are now being developed for ex- 
pansion of the iron and steel industries, due 
to war demands. 


GOLD STARTED IT 


Gold was the economic resource which led 
to California's first development. Since 1849 
California’s gold mines have yielded more 
than $2,000,000,000 in treasure. 

Petroleum has far outstripped gold as a 
source of new wealth from mineral produc- 
tion in California. Since the discovery of 
oil in this State over 6,000,000,000 barrels, 
with average value of $1 per barrel, have been 
produced in California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


San Bernardino County is the largest 
county in the United States, San Francisco 
Bay is the largest landlocked harbor in the 
world, and Los Angeles has the largest area 
of any city in the world. Mount Lassen is 
the only active volcano in the United States, 
and the California redwoods are the largest 
and oldest of living things to be found any- 
where. 

California leads the Nation in the produc- 
tion of motion pictures. 

Value of farm products produced in Cali- 
fornia during 1944 totaled $1,680,000,000— 
second highest in the Nation. 

The value of mineral products produced in 
1944 was $451,553,000. 

All wage and salary payments during 1944 
amounted to nearly $13,000,000,000. 

The dollar volume of retail trade in Cali- 
fornia during 1944 was approximately 
$6,000,000 ,000. 

Cumulative war contracts—June 30, 1940, 
through 1944—were $19,783,289,000 (includ- 
ing project orders to navy yards, etc.) or 
$18,772,780,000 of private contracts. Of this 
$16,439,826,000 was supply contracts for air- 
craft, ships, ordnance, and other war sup- 
plies, and $2,332,954,000 was facility projects 
including $%1,321,008.000 military facilities 
and $1,011,946,000 Government investment 
in industrial plants. 


Stevenson Bill Provides Fund for Scien- 
tific Research Seeking Cause and Cure 
for Dreaded Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to urgent requests from all parts 
of the United States, I have introduced 
bill H. R. 5715, which will enlist the full 
development of the Nation’s scientific and 
technical resources for the purpose of 
initiating, conducting, and supporting 
research for the cure of cancer, polio- 
myelitis, rheumatic fever, and rheumatic 
heart disease, nephritis (Bright’s dis- 
ease), arthritis, encephalitis (brain fe- 
ver), aplastic anemia, leukemia (excess 
of white corpuscles in the blood), hay 
fever, asthma, and _ arteriosclerosis 
(hardening of the arteries). If my bill 
provides the means of discovering the 
cure for one or more of the above-men- 
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tioned dread diseases, it will mean the al- 
leviation of untold suffering and anguish. 
The cost of such research cannot be 
compared to the lives saved and the suf- 
fering eliminated by the discovery of a 
cure for these diseases. My bill provides 
for the establishment of an independent 
National Medical Research Foundation 
whose powers and duties shall be exer- 
cised by a governing board consisting of 
the Surgeon General] of the United States 
Public Health Service, the president of 
the American Medical Association, and 
the president of the American Cancer 
Society. It has received the commenda- 
tion of such public institutions as the 
Department of Public Health of the City 
of New York, the American Heart So- 
ciety, and the department of cardiology 
of the Wisconsin General Hospital. 

I am including two letters received 
from the deputy commissioner of health 
of the city of New York and from the 
head of the department of cardiology of 
the State of Wisconsin General Hospital 
relative to my bill: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 
GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Madison. 
Hon..WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR MR. STEVENSON: Rev. O. J. Bernhardt 
recently wrote to me concerning your pro- 
posed bill for the appropriation of a sum of 
money to be spent for research in cancer and 
infantile paralysis. There is no question but 
that these are two very worthy causes, but I 
would like to call vour attention to the fact 
that rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 
disease is at present the leading cause of 
death among children between the ages of 5 
and 15, and that it causes 50 times as many 
cripples (cardiac cripples) and deaths as does 
infantile paralysis. The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis is already supply- 
ing large sums of money for research and has 
a considerable surplus which is not being 
used at the present time. On the other hand, 
there is no organized national program for 
rheumatic fever research. The Children’s 
Bureau has limited sums of money available 
for promoting and encouraging State pro- 
grams for the control of rheumatic fever, but 
no money for the purpose of research. Since 
rheumatic heart disease (which causes 35 per- 
cent of all the heart disease in the northern 
half of the United States) is due to an in- 
fectious disease, rheumatic fever, there is 
every reason to believe that this could be 
completely brought under control if funds 
could be made available for research. The 
specific cause of the disease is not yet known, 
and when found may be expected to point 
the way to the cure and prevention of this 
disease which makes invalids of our children 
and kills off our young adults at a time when 
they should be at the height of their pro- 
ductivity. 

Two years ago we started a rheumatic fever 
program in Wisconsin and have been strug- 
gling along on a $25,000-a-year allotment 
from the Federal Government, but all it does 
is to permit us to operate one convalescent 
home near Madison and provides for no re- 
search. We have in this State a live group 
of doctors interested in heart disease who 
have incorporated themselves into the Wis- 
consin Heart Association for the specific pur- 
pose of sponsoring and directing the rheu- 
matic fever program. Funds are badly needed 
for the establishment of more convalescent 
homes at various medical centers throughout 
the State and also for the purpose of insti- 
tuting scientific research into the cause, cure, 
and prevention of this disease. 
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Anything you can do to assist this program 
will represent a great service to the children 
of Wisconsin and the public health of the 
State. 

Respectfully, 

CHESTER M. Kurtz, M. D., 
Associate Professor of Medicine, 
Head of Department of Cardiology. 


City or NEw York, 
Leruty COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH. 
New York, N. Y. 
Hon. WILLIAM STEVENSON, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with our conver- 
sation of a few days ago, I am attaching a 
copy of that portion of my testimony which 
concerns rheumatic fever and which was pre- 
sented before a subcommittee of the Senate. 

The information attached indicates with- 
out question, I nelieve, the importance of 
this disease as a public-health problem and 
the fact that little or no attention is being 
paid to it. Funds are even less available for 
this disease than those which are available 
for the two diseases in which you are particu- 
larly interested. I trust you will find it pos- 
sible to include rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease in the important bill 
which you are presenting concerning the 
need for research in.the two particular med- 
ical fields which you have chosen. 

If there is any further information which 
you need or any further assistance which I 
can give you concerning this problem, please 
do not hesitate to call upon me. I can also 
assure you that the American Heart Asso- 
ciation and the American Council on Rheu- 
matic Fever of the American Heart Associa- 
tion would be very pleased to be of assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin D. RUTSTEIN, M. D., 
Deputy Commissioner. 





Reconversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. DEAN M. GILLESPIE 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. GILLESPIE. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though VE-day occurred nearly a year 
ago, and VJ-day was on August 14, the 
American people are still being regi- 
mented and pushed around. Reconver- 
sion is being held back by governmental 
bureaucracy and control which took the 
place of private enterprise during the 
war. Ithink the Members of this House 
would be interested in a letter which I 
have received from a long-suffering citi- 
zen of my district, Mr. Fred H. Madison. 
His letter undoubtedly expresses the 
views of millions who are weary of the 
governmental protection which is being 
forced upon them, and reads as follows: 

Denver, CoLo., March 2, 1946. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The newspapers these 
days are full of items tending to show that 
Government controls are very necessary and 
even should be extended if we are to realize 
the bright, new world we were promised after 
the war. All we hear from the commentators 
on the radio is propaganda along this line. 
Apparently a great effort has been made for 
the left-wing officials and Johnnie-come- 
lately industrialists to express their views to 
the end of having controls extended. So 
many intense that it causes any thinking 
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person to try to look behind the scenes and 
try to get the facts. 

It seems to me that those who want con- 
trols extended are those whose jobs and pub- 
licity would be endangered if controls were 
taken off and those whose businesses would 
suffer without the Government protection. 
You no doubt receive hundreds of letters 
from businessmen who have been established 
for years and who are honest and upright 
citizens who have lost their livelihood to 
black market operators and Government cor- 
porations simply because of the controls es- 
tablished upon the plea of war emergency. 
Many of the controls seem to have been pur- 
posely drawn to put the honest man out of 
business. 

The propaganda theme which is worked the 
hardest and which to me is the most dishon- 
est is that one trying to draw a parallel 
between the inflation which is rampant in 
Europe and which might take place here 
unless controls are retained and tightened. 
Europe has been devastated by war. Pro- 
duction is impossible because facilities and 
raw materials are not available. Here in 
this country we have more factories, trained 
workers, credit, raw materials, and knowing 
how than we had before the war; also more 
ill-advised controls which are keeping us from 
saying those things we have. 

I’m one of the little guys the officials are 
trying to protect and I’m sick of the pro- 
tection they are trying to give me. Sure I 
like to buy shirts for $1.98 but I'd rather 
pay $2.19 and get a shirt than have them 
priced at $1.98 and none available. The 
same thing is true on many items. I'll gladly 
pay a few cents more to actually get goods 
and if the price gets out of reason I'll 
stop buying. I’m sick of crawling into stores 
on my hands and knees and kissing some- 
one’s posterior to get a can of paper, pound 
of beans, roll of toilet paper, box of kleenex, 
pound of coffee, and a thousand other items. 

I say take cff the controls right now and 
in 6 months’ time we'll be way down the 
road to recovery. If we don’t the left-wing- 
ers will drag out the recovery period for 
years just as they did the depression. 

Yours very truly, 
Frep H. MApIson. 

The people do not believe this regi- 
mentation is necessary and no one has 
adequately explained to them why it 
should be continued. The feeble ex- 
cuses for its continuation do not make 
sense to the American people. Govern- 
mental agencies have seen fit to compli- 
cate the already confused situation, 
whereas simplification is the only com- 
mon sense approach to reconversion. 
Unsupported and untried theories have 
no place in reconversion plans, yet it 
would appear that governmental agen- 
cies favor plans of inexperienced theo- 
rists rather than the sound, proven meth- 
ods which have been the basis of the 
growth of our unparalleled American 
industry. 





Pensions for Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 
Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 


the obviously unconstitutional bill to pro- 
vide pensions for Members of Congress, 
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which is to be considered today, passes, 
I shall not participate in the plan. 

I am a Member of this body by virtue 
of a contract with my constituents and 
the citizens of the Nation. They vested 
in me a public trust, for a limited time, 
to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States. Besides the high honor accorded 
me, the agreement provides that I shall 
be paid $10,000 per year. No mention is 
made in the contract of any pension. 
Therefore, I am not entitled to any pen- 
sion. For me to take a pension would 
be to break my part of the contract. 

Any Congressman having served 5 
years or more, by paying in $2,500, would 
be entitled to a pension at the age of 55. 
He could draw a net pension of $5,618. 

As I mentioned before, by retiring at 
the end of this term I could draw a net 
amount of $12,815. 

Total net pension for certain Congress- 
men if they retire this year, 1946, may 
run up to $56,872. 

The $2,500 paid in by Congressmen 
would not be a real contribution. This 
would be returned to them with interest, 
or in case of death any unpaid portion 
would be paid to their heirs. 

Indications are that some Members 
are seeking to prevent a roll-call vote on 
the pension bill. To decide this vital 
issue without a record vote would be, in 
my judgment, a calamity. We owe it to 
our constituents to stand up and be 
counted. 

So long as I remain in Congress I in- 
tend to retain my independence and be 
free to serve the interests of my con- 
stituents and the public in general. I 
am not concerned with any class legisla- 
tion, for that is what is destroying 
America. One of my duties is to protect 
the United States Treasury. 








A Valuable Member 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, during the 
10 years I have been a Member of Con- 
gress I have come to know fairly well 
most of the Members of Congress, and to 
know quite well some of the Members. In 
these days of rubber-stamp Congressmen, 
men who have wishbones where their 
backbones ought to be, it is both encour- 
aging and refreshing to know and to 
team up with a man like the gentleman 
from Michigan, Congressman CLARE 
HozFMAN. HOFFMAN Calls his shots as he 
sees them; votes his convictions regard- 
less of consequences; and does not hesi- 
tate to speak his mind at all times. Be- 
cause he is fearless, positive, and out- 
spoken, he is a man after my own heart, 
a man to ride the river with. We need 
more men like HOrrMan in Congress. 

Tributes to men in public life these 
days are altogether too scarce. For that 
reason I pay a deserved tribute to CLARE 
HOFFMAN, a man who wears no man’s 
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collar, and I do it by inserting in the 
REcoRD an editorial taken from the 
Herald Press, St. Joseph, Mich., Thurs- 
day, February 28, 1946, one of the leading 
papers in Congressman HOFFMAN’s dis- 
trict. 

NO BROADSWORD, NO ARMOR 


Sometimes we think Congressman Horr- 
MAN was born in the wrong century, mean- 
ing no offense to this district’s belligerent 
Representative. Given a suit of shining 
armor, a broadsword, and a lance, the Alle- 
gan lawmaker would be a knight of old, 
plumped down into the middle of the 
twentieth century. 

As a matter of fact, Representative Horr- 
MAN isn’t living in the wrong age for his 
talents. He may even be the reincarnation 
of some stalwart veoman of olden times and 
his lack of a spear, crossbow, and shield is 
no handicap in the rough-and-tumble bat- 
tles in the Halls of Congress or on the speak- 
er’s platforms of his home district. Mr. 
HorrMan has a mighty arsenal of verbal 
shafts which he aims with ofttimes devastat- 
ing effect upon his foes. He is a sort of 
blithe spirit loose in a world where caution 
and discretion are regarded as the better 
part of valor when it comes to statecraft 
and politics. Like his prototype who hurled 
challenges at foes ensconced in their case- 
ments, Representative HorrmMan, the indi- 
vidualist, taunts his adversaries and more 
often than not takes them on single-handed 
in verbal jousts. 

You could scarcely say 
HorrMan is a conformist. Neither is he a 
straddler. He has been called about every- 
thing in the nomenclature of his enemies, 
principally “isolationist” with a double hiss, 
but he goes on his way unperturbed. 

Mr. HorrMan’s Republicanism has never 
been open to the slightest shadow of doubt, 
but if anybody believed that he holds the 
party in awe they were disillusioned this week 
by his blast at the Republican State commit- 
tee. In short, Representative HorrmMan has 
served warning on the GOP “brass hats” not 
to meddle in Michigan’s primaries, that being 
his answer to obvious maneuvers on the part 
of certain Republican elements to pry the 
Allegan Congressman loose from his grip on 
the Fourth District realm. He likewise took 
occasion to make a few pretty sharp passes at 
supporters of Harold Stassen, former Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, for President in 1948. 

tassen is the fair-haired boy of the more 
internationally minded wing of the Republi- 
can Party, and Mr. HorrMAN wants no part of 
him as the party’s standard-bearer. We 
aren’t now concerned with Mr. HorrmMan’s 
presidential preferences, we're just intrigued 
by his apparently insatiable fondness for a 
fight. Gadzooks, that man is a warrior! 


Mr. Speaker, the Nation would be 
better olf if we had more men like CLARE 
IOFFMAN in Congress. 


Representative 


The Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a statement made by the 
Honorable Henry L. Stimson, former 
Secretary of War, which appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine and was ¢eproduced 
in the Washington Post of Sunday, 


March 10. I commend Mr. Siimson’s 
statement to the Members of this Con- 
gress and to the American people as 
worthy of careful consideration. As one 
of our elder statesmen who has served 
his Government and his country in vari- 
cus capacities, I feel that his temperate 
words of advice at this critical time 
should be carefully pondered by all of us. 
The statement follows: 


WE HAVE THE BOMB—SO, THE OPPORTUNITY 
(By Henry L. Stimson) 


The advent of the atomic bomb has cre- 
ated a profound impression in all quarters 
of the globe. Bidden or unbidden, the atomic 
bomb sits in on all the councils of nations; 
in its light all other problems of interna- 
tional relations are dwarfed. This is so not 
because these other problems are no longer 
fmportant in themselves, but because the 
question of the control of the atomic bomb 
towers above all else. No other problem has 
been so constantly in my thoughts as this 
one. 

If the atomic bomb were merely another— 
though more devastating—military weapon, 
which could be assimilated into the custo- 
mary pattern of international relations, con- 
ceivably we could then follow the old pattern 
of secrecy and sole reliance upon national 
military superiority, and depend upon inter- 
national caution to stay the future use of the 
weapon. But, to my view, the recent unlock- 
ing of atomic energy constitutes a first step— 
and only a first step—in a new control by 
man over the primal forces of nature too rev- 
olutionary and dangerous to fit into the old 
patterns. 

The military application of this discovery 
underscores most sharply the divergence be- 
tween man’s growing technical power for de- 
structiveness and his psychological power of 
self-control and group control—his moral 
power. If this is so, how this problem is ap- 
proached in the sphere of the relations among 
the nations is a question of the most vital 
importance in the evolution of human prog- 
ress. 

The chief lesson I have learned in a long 
life is that the only way to make a man trust- 
worthy is to trust him; and the surest way to 
make him untrustworthy is to distrust him 
and show your distrust. And it is from this 
lesson that I draw the conviction that only a 
direct and open dealing with other nations 
on this, the most pressing problem of our 
time, can bring us enduring cooperation and 
an effective community of purpose among 
the nations of the earth. It is the first step 
on the path of unreserved cooperation among 
nations which is the most important. Once 
the course of national conviction and action 
is set in this direction by the example of the 
major powers of the world, petty dfferences 
will be recognized for what they are, and the 
way toward a real fraternity of nations will 
be open. 

We must not delay. The poisons of the 
past are persistent and cannot be purged by 
timid treatment. 

By its sole possession of the bomb, at least 
for the present, the United States finds itself 
in a position of world leadership. But this 
solitary possession is most certainly very 
transient. It must recognize this and act 
swiftly. It must take the lead by holding 
out an open hand to other nations in a spirit 
of genuine trust and with a real desire for 
a thoroughgoing cooperative effort in meet- 
ing and solving this problem. Truly this is 
a time for greatness of heart and of purpose, 
and, unless we demonstrate these qualities 
now, other nations cannot be expected to do 
sO 

The development of atomic energy holds 
great, but as yet unexploited, promise for the 
well-being of civilization. Whether this 
promise will be realized depends on whether 
the danger of swift and unprecedented de- 
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struction can be removed from the earth. 
Whether it is removed depends on whether 
we and other nations move firmly, quickly, 
and with frank transparency of purpose 
toward the goal of uniting all men of good 
will against the appalling threat to man’s 
very existence. The focus of the problem 
does not lie in the atom; it resides in the 
hearts of men. 


Education Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I add to the hope of many that 
Representative Hatton W. Sumners, of 
Texas, and Representative Fritz G. LAN- 
HAM, of Texas, may reconsider their re- 
solve to quit Congress for the reason that 
Mr. SuMNERS gave, that the Federal 
Government had become an instrumen- 
tality of favoritism, tyranny, oppression, 
and corruption. 

As in war, so our job in peace is to 
clear away the debris of a structure that 
was built on the sands and rebuild our 
new structure of freedom. We need their 
help desperately. 

I am introducing a bill today to bring 
the United States Office of Education 
back to its lawful function. It is typical 
of the very thing that Mr. SuMNERS 
complains about. Here is bureaucracy 
gone mad. More and more control over 
education, more money and patronage 
for the United States Office of Education 
is sought by propaganda in this expand- 
ing self-perpetuating office. The time 
has come to stop the evils of education 
from Washington. It can be done. The 
people want it done. We need the help 
of Mr. SUMNERS and Mr. LANHAM now 
more than ever because of their clear 
heads and excellent judgment, their 
years of experience, and the confidence 
of the Members in their leadership. 

My bill, I have been assured by the 
Committee on Education, will receive 
prompt and thorough hearings. The 
Congress and the Nation will be aston- 
ished when some of the results of our 
investigation have been revealed on what 
goes on in our own United States Office 
of Education. 


Salvaging Europe’s Pitiful Orphans— 
Disease-Ridden, Undernourished Vic- 
tims of War Given First Priority as 
UNRRA Brings Food and Medical 
Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 











orD, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle by Robert Bruskin, which appeared 
on the editorial page of the Sunday Star 
of March 10, 1946: 


SALVAGING Europe's PiTirut OrPHANS—DIs- 
EASE-RIDDEN, UNDERNOURISHED VICTIMS OF 
War GIVEN First Priortry as UNRRA Brincs 
Foop AND MEDICAL RELIEF 


(By Robert Bruskin) 


Europe’s stunted generation, its disease- 
ridden and undernourished children, is be- 
ing given first priority for relief and rehabili- 
tation in salvage operations surpassing in 
scope any yet witnessed by this war-scarred 
planet. 

While their elders hurled the most sci- 
entifically advanced methods of slaughter 
upon each other, children perished from 
wounds, disease, famine. Those who sur- 
vived to repopulate the rubble are suffering 
from malnutrition, tuberculosis, and a mul- 
titude of ailments, both physical and men- 
tal. Many are orphaned and homeless. 
Many are too young to remember their names 
or even the country from which they were 
uprooted. 

Typical of the wrongs inflicted on these 
innocent bystanders was one case reported by 
Mrs. Cecilia Davidson, a welfare worker from 
New York City, who worked for 8 months 
in France among children liberated from 
Germany. 

“One little girl carried in what we thought 
was a baby about 17 months old,” she said. 
“His little arms and legs had not developed, 
and he was tiny in size. You can imagine 
how eerie it was to have this baby turn 
around and talk to us like an old man. He 
was over 5 years of age and he could not 
walk.” 

RECORDS FULL OF CASES 


Records of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration in Washing- 
ton are filled with the stories of these waifs 
who are tired old men before having reached 
childhood, who are dwarfed from years of 
malnutrition. 

For UNRRA, humanitarian agency of the 
United Nations, salvation of the children is 
a first priority task among many. Over 
4,000,000 long tons of supplies have been 
poured onto the Continent, two-thirds of 
which is food. Added to these supplies are 
the victory food collections now under way 
in all American communities. These have 
emphasized the need for milk and baby food. 
But the supply of food is not sufficient to still 
the ache of hunger, although mass starvation 
has been stopped in Europe. 

It was for this that President Truman ap- 
pealed to Americans to tighten their belts, 
to eat less bread—the dietary mainstay of 
most Europeans. 

Soap is high on the list of necessities. 
Scabies are prevalent among the children 
because soap was one of the scarcest com- 
modities on the Continent during the occu- 
pation by the Germans. As soap supplies 
increase, scabies and other skin diseases born 
of dirt will abate. 


TUBERCULOSIS WORST OF ALL 


The most serious scourge for the children 
is tuberculosis. Reports back to UNRRA’s 
headquarters at 1344 Connecticut Avenue NW 
indicated it borders on epidemic proportions. 
Scant food and clothing, life in cellars and 
bombed-out hovels have made millions of 
youngsters easy prey to this disease. 

One test made of 70,000 children in Prague 
showed 40 percent had lung disorders. 
Utilizing miniature X-ray units provided by 
UNRRA, similar studies were made in Greece 
and Italy and the unit formerly in Italy has 
been sent to Yugoslavia. 

In Greece, the disease incidence was found 
to have increased four and a half times during 
the war years; in Yugoslavia the case rate 
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and death rate doubled, and in Italy the 
death rate rose two and one-half times. 
Many of the children who survived will be 
crippled for life by tuberculosis of bones and 
joints. 

Strenuous efforts are being made by UNRRA 
and the local governments to rehabilitate 
sanitoria for children and to establish others. 

One of the most desperate problems is 
Europe’s millions of homeless children. Po- 
land estimates that more than 500,000 are 
orphans or half orphans; Yugoslavia also sets 
its figure at a half million; Greece has be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000; tiny Albania has 
4,000; while Czechoslovakia has found more 
than 50,000 in the ravaged “black belt” of 
eastern Slovakia alone. 

In many cases parents died that their chil- 
dren might live—died of starvation while the 
children ate the miserable ration, or were 
killed while protecting them with their own 
bodies from shell fire. Others were orphaned 
by mass executions—or their parents simply 
disappeared into the fog of war. 

Many are in institutions which are receiv- 
ing basic supplies of food, clothing, shoes, 
beds, blankets, and cooking utensils. Some 
of the supplies are going to unorganized 
groups or individuals attempting to care for 
homeless children. One Greek girl gathered 
over 20 waifs in a windowless house in Piraeus 
where they were found by welfare workers 
sleeping on the floor, in rags, without heat. 
All the food they could obtain was cooked 
in a single large pot. 

In Warsaw, a 17-year-old orphan girl, 
Wladyslawa Gac, who was an inmate of the 
infamous death camp at Belsen, has become 
known as the little mother from Belsen be- 
cause of her gentle, patient care for the 
younger children of her orphanage. 


MOST OF CHILDREN BRANDED 


Frank Weisl, of 2720 Wisconsin Avenue NW, 
one of the first relief officials in Poland, 
declared upon his return: 

“Most of the children had been in German 
concentration camps. All their little arms 
bore their branded numbers, and though 
after these months of care they are now 
healthier looking—they seem strangely adult 
at times and then quickly change over to 
purely childish behavior in a rather disturb- 
ing way. Most of them have no memory of 
parents at all, and the younger ones call 
every man ‘father.’” 

Many orphaned children throughout 
Europe, however, are still running wild, fed by 
one family or another. Children taken into 
a family circle are kept as long as there is 
food, and then, when there isn’t any, they are 
turned out to shift for themselves. 

The various countries are making hercu- 
lean efforts to care for their homeless and 
hungry children. Albania, occupied by both 
Italy and Germany during the war, has 
turned Littoria, which was built by the 
Italians, into an orphan town. The govern- 
ment hopes to bring most of its 4,000 orphans 
to this almost new and clean town. 

The 5,000 destitute children from eastern 
Czechoslovakia, most of them orphans who 
have been living in the rubble of their former 
homes, are being evacuated to reception 
homes in other parts of the country more 
accessible to shipments of food and supplies. 

GREEK PROGRAM MOST EXTENSIVE 

The Yugoslav Government has also com- 
pleted a mass movement of its homeless 
children. During the war years more than 
14,000 were sent from the constant battle- 
grounds in Bosnia and Montenegro to Bul- 
garia. These children have been brought 
back to their own country and have been 
Placed in institutions and foster homes. - 

Greece probably has the most extensive 
program for children. Of its 60,000 orphans 
or half orphans, 11,000 are in 103 state and 
state-subsidized orphanages throughout the 
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country. UNRRA is helping the Government 
in its program to give financial assistance to 
mothers or relatives so that the child can be 
kept in a family group. More than 55,0°0 
weak and undernourished children were sent 
to the mountains and seashore for 3 weeks 
of special feeding and treatment last sum- 
mer, with the assistance of UNRRA, the 
Greek War Relief, and Near East Founda- 
tion. 

A mammoth problem was posed by the 
6,000,000 displaced persons found in Ger- 
many. One million remain today, chiefly 
those reluctant to go home, or stateless per- 
sons. But there was an amazingly small 
proportion of children among them, only 10 
percent of the reception center refugees. 
There was a reason. 

Despite the German’s legendary kindness 
to “kinder,” it was found that the Nazis had 
made a practice of killing any slave labor tco 
young to work, especially little girls. 

SIGHT OF CHILDREN BRINGS TEARS 

This story was told by a returned welfare 
worker: 

“A woman arrived at a displaced persons 
center with two little girls, one of the labor 
slaves whom the Germans had rounded up 
in France. She had been sent to one slave 
labor camp, and her husband to another. 
She had no knowledge of his fate. She was 
tired and hungry and knew that dinner was 
being served to a large group of displaced 
persons so we took her and her daughters 
to the mess hall at once. 

“As soon as the little girls appeared in that 
room the displaced persons dropped their 
food and stared. There was a terrible mo- 
ment of silence, then a few women burst 
into uncontrollable tears and ran out of the 
mess hali. The women had seen their own 
little daughters slaughtered.” 

Welfare workers reported that when chil- 
dren first came into centers in Germany they 
were frightened, timid, possessive. They 
rarely ate all the food served them at a meal, 
but secreted part of it in their sleeves and 
pockets, unable to grasp the idea that there 
would be more for them in a few hours. 

In one center, the children clung to one 
anothe” quietly the first few hours after they 
arrived, following the adults around with 
large inquiring eyes. 

Finally, one of the children asked: 

“What are we allowed to do?” 

“Anything you want. This is your place,” 
they were told. 

“Will you smack us if we scream?” 

“No. You may shout as much as you like.” 


SCREAM IT OUT 


The children started screaming and shout- 
ing and kept it up for2 days. They did noth- 
ing but give vent to their pent-up misery. 
By the third day they had had enough and 
settled down to play like other children. 

Dr. Martha Branscombe, child-welfare spe- 
Cialist loaned by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Labor Department, and who made several 
trips to Europe, summarized UNRRA's rela- 
tion to the children of the war-weary coun- 
tries: 

“The fine spirit of cooperation and the 
humanitarian feelings which motivate the 
creation of UNRRA offered great promises to 
the children of liberated areas. To the ex- 
tent that the resources are made available 
and that the countries themselves recognize 
the needs of their children, we will fulfill 
those promises. 

“At the same time it must be remembered 
that UNRRA is limited to emergency relief. 
Vast numbers of children will require con- 
tinued care and specialized services for long 
periods. We cannot, therefore, forget to- 
day that our common interests not only call 
for common action in these first emergency 
stages, but extend beyond and into the fu- 
ture.” 
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Chaos in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article that 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun of Sun- 
day, March 10, entitled “Chaos Found in 
Poland”’: 


CHAOS FOUND IN POLAND—POLITICAL, 
NOMIC, AND FINANCIAL 
SCRIBED 


Rome, March 9.—Poland today is described 
by Zbigniew Stypulkowski, National Demo- 
cratic Party leader who recently arrived in 
Italy, as a land of “political, economic, finan- 
cial chaos,” where a revulsion against the 
present Government would occur if free elec- 
tions were held. 

“Such elections,” said the 41-year-old War- 
saw attorney, who is 1 of 15 underground 
government leaders tried in Moscow last 
year, “will not be held.” 

“The ruling people of Poland today,” he 
said, “‘are not willing to risk elections except 
upon the condition that there be a single list 
of candidates.” 


Eco- 
SITUATION DE- 


LEADERS BEING ARRESTED 


Vice Premier Mikolajezyk, leader of the 
Peasant Party, is being urged to accept such 
a list as an indication of his democratic 
spirit. But other leaders and members of 
the National Democratic and Socialist Par- 
ties, who together in the past had a numer- 
ical superiority, are being arrested, said 
StypulKowski, who himself was a member of 
Polish Parliament in 1930 and 1935. 

|In Washington, Government officials de- 
scribed Stypulkowski as a prominent member 
of an extreme right-wing organization with- 
in his party.] 

“Free elections in Poland after experiences 
of the past 9 months would,” he said, “be 
tantamount to a political revolution.” 

Against this background of political un- 
rest, people are dispirited,-many of them 
wandering eastward and westward searching 
for work ‘and renewal of their economic life, 
everywhere uprooted, he added. 

“Destruction of industrial means of pro- 
duction has been terrible,” he said. “In the 
agrarian reforms, land was paced off and given 
to peasants without ‘tools, buildings, or 
stock.” 

FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY 


“There is a complementary financial mess 
best indicated by the fact that the zloty, 
worth 5.3 to the dollar before the war and 
120 last July, today stands at more than 500 
to the dollar. Without outside help,” he 
said, “the Russian-sponsored government is 
unable to improve the situation. Once Rus- 
sia spoke of shouldering half the cost of re- 
building Warsaw, but no more is heard of 
this.” 

[On the same day that Stypulkowski was 
talking, dispatches from Warsaw said Russia 
had reiterated her intention of sharing this 
cost. | 

Conditions upon which the United States 
offered a billion-dollar loan to Poland, he 
said, “could easily be met if the present gov- 
ernment were not Russian influenced.” The 
conditions, Stypulkowski said, were “return 
to private enterprise, release of political 
prisoners, freedom of press and elections, and 
evacuation of Russian troops and secret 
police.” 

Both Polish and United States authorities 
at Washington say that Poland never has 


asked nor been offered a loan of anything 
like $1,000,000,000. Export-import bank of- 
ficials said the only such project was a Polish 
request for railroad rolling stock and equip- 
ment which Warsaw said would approximate 
$500,000,000, but on which no figure was fixed 
by American officials since they expected to 
meet the request out of surplus equipment 
in Europe. Government officials said the 
United States never had laid down any such 
conditions for a loan to Poland as described 
by Stypulkowski. 
CENTRAL AUTHORITY 

The central authority in Poland is vested 
in the Ministry of Security, taken over last 
June by the Poles, but, said Stypulkowski, “at 
all levels and in key positions there are still 
Russians who make final decisions.” 

Arrests and deportations eastward con- 
tinued until last June; but after that date 
arrests were made by the Ministry of Se- 
curity and those arrested held within Po- 
land. These arrests, he said, reached mass 
proportions last November. 

Those arrested, he said, include members 
of the National Democratic Party, Socialists 
and youth leaders, who, with the reopening 
of schools, are beginning to reorganize stu- 
dent movements. “But,” said Stypulkowsk!i, 


“no one in Poland is free from the fear of 
arrest.” 


General opinion is that 40,000 have been 
arrested—these comprising only civilian ar- 
rests. In addition, he said, many of the 
underground army have been arrested, es- 
pecially in eastern Poland. 

Some Poles are continuing. to drift into 
Italy—most recent among them the daughter 
of Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, commander of 
100,000 Polish troops who still are here as 
part of the Allied forces of occupation. Polish 
civilians, most of them displaced persons, 
total 60,000 in Italy. 


End the OPA and Its Iniquities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 14, 1945, I introduced a House 
joint resolution to put Chester Bowles 
out as Administrator of the OPA, and to 
discontinue all price controls except con- 
trols on rents, and I provided that these 
controls should be transferred to the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, for 3 years I have called 
to the attention of this House the iniqui- 
tous administration of the OPA and that 
Chester Bowles, the Administrator, did 
not follow the letter and spirit of the law 
and the intent of the Congress. Recently 
Bowles undertook to control profits in 
industry; now, in another bureaucratic 
position Bowles is undertaking to con- 
trol margins on the dealings on the cot- 
ton exchanges of the country, which is 
entirely beyond the scope of his author- 
ity. I think it is time for the Congress 
to do something about the matter. 

With the end of the war, it was my 
opinion that, except for rent control, no 
further extension of price controls was 
necessary, as I believe that the situation 
will be taken care of by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. As an example, during 
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the war most of the cigarettes manufac- 
tured were sent to the armed forces and 
few were available for civilians. After 
the war was ended a normal flow of 
cigarettes was available for all and are 
now available. 


It is my further opinion that with the 
continuation of the OPA under Bowles, 
with his machinations and maladminis- 
tration, more has been done to wreck the 
orderly reconversion of this country and 
the economy of this country than any 
other single factor. 


Mr. Speaker, it now seems that others 
are beginning to take the same view 
about the OPA which I have expressed, 
for in the newspapers I read where Sen- 
ator WHERRY, of Nebraska, advocates the 
discontinuance of all OPA controls ex- 
cept on rents and sugar, and Senator 
THomas of Oklahoma has advised the 
cotton exchanges of the country to dis- 
regard Mr. Bowles ukases. 


Cars for War Amputees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


- HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and statement: 


War AMPUTEES._CaR COMMITTEE, 
WALTER REED GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1946. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: A large number of 
amputees,-as a result of our service-inflicted 
injuries, have come to realize the importance 
of having a car. We cannot live on an 
equal basis with the able-bodied without it. 
The hazards and difficulties of day-to-day 
existence, snow, crowded transportation, 
faulty artificial legs, and rough terrain— 
all this has imposed on us the necessity 
of having a car. 

To this end some 350 amputees of this 
hospital have signed their names to a peti- 
tion stating that they be supplied with an 
automobile by the Government. 

We, the committee representing these men, 
feel that if a meeting could be arranged with 
you, with the object of soliciting your in- 
terest and advice, it would help considerably 
in advancing the cause of the disabled who 
have lost their legs. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK W. MOoNIco, 
Chairman. 

War AMPUTEES CAR COMMITTEE, 

WALTER REED GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Army has given us a prosthesis to pre- 
pare us for civilian life. We however, feel 
that this hasn’t proven adequate to place us 
on an equal basis with the able-bodied, be- 
cause of— 

1. Weather hazards (snow and mud). 

2. Public crowds (pushing and shoving). 

3. Prosthesis break-down. 

4. Terrain (difficulty in climbing hills). 

5. Transportation difficulties (subways, 
busses, etc). 











AIM 


Therefore the aim of this committee is to 
press for legislation for the Government to 
supply an automobile for every veteran who, 
because of war inflicted injuries, is seriously 
hampered in walking. 

Pfc FranK W. MONICcO, 
Chairman, 

Staff Sgt. JoHN GEORGOPULOS, 
Secretary. 

Staff Sgt. MILTON KORNFELD, 

Pfc RALPH BROITMAN, 

Pfc NORMAN RAINES, 

T/5g MicHaEL MacDonacHu, 
Members. 





USES Reports Only 57 Percent Veterans 
Are Employed Locally—These Figures 
From Industrial Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the USES 
office at Long Beach, Calif., released the 
following statement March 7. Its fig- 
ures quoted are significant and speak for 
themselves as to the local veterans re- 
turning. 

The startling figures given by George 
Toll, the able and long-time manager 
there, as to veterans from other parts 
of the country are figures I call your 
special attention to. 

You will note he says that between 
22,000 and 36,000 have filed intention no- 
tices that they intend to locate in Long 
Beach from other parts of the country. 

These figures are but one of the rea- 
sons, Mr. Speaker, why I, as Represent- 
ative in Congress from Long Beach and 
the rest of the great Eighteenth District, 
and all the other Representatives from 
California, keep calling to the attention 
of this House that the housing simply 
must be there and available for these 
distinguished sons of ours. 

As I said the other day in connection 
with the housing debate, let us make a 
mistake in favor of the veterans, in favor 
of speed, and low price, and priority. 
The men with money know that the pur- 
pose of the Wyatt building program is 
primarily for houses—now—low-priced, 
for veterans. 

Think of at least 22,000 out-of-State 
veterans coming to my home city to live 
and work—and no homes for them. Nor 
will inflation or speculation get the 
homes for them, either. 

If a mistake is to be made in any way, 
let us make it in favor of the veterans. 

Here is the article I refer to. It ap- 
peared in a Long Beach paper March 7, 
1946: 

ALMOsT HaLr oF LONG BEACH VETERANS 

JOBLESS 

Only 57 percent of the 14,000 Long Beach 
servicemen who kave been discharged from 
active duty are employed, George Toll, local 
USES manager, revealed today. 

“When Long Beach has absorbed into suit- 
able jobs of her own 5,000 unemployed veter- 
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ans, she merely will have made a start in the 
right direction. The problem will not be 
solved until jobs are found for 8,500 more 
Long Beach servicemen who still are in uni- 
form, and for between 22,000 and 36,000 vet- 
erans from other parts of the country who 
have filed notice of intention of locating in 
Long Beach.” 

About 50 percent of the 8,500 Long Beach 
men and women who Laven’t yet been re- 
leased from military service may return to 
their former employment if they so desire. 

“A wisely planned, long-range program for 
which every citizen of Long Beach must as- 
sume responsibility is necessary if we are to 
supply jobs for these mén and women. We 
musn’t forget their heroic deeds simply be- 
cause they have ceased to make banner head- 
lines,” Toll cautioned. 

It won't be necessary for employers and the 
USES to find jobs for all of these veterans, 
but surveys indicate that throughout the 
Nation, 63 out of every 100 expect to work 
for employers. According to Toll, it has been 
conservatively estimated that when demobil- 
ization has been completed, 3 out of every 
10 workers will be veterans. 





Distribution of Food to Distressed 
Peoples 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are wholly in accord 
with our national plan and purpose to 
make such sacrifices as are necessary to 
help feed the peoples of the world who 
are underfed and starving. They have 
always shown a generous liberality in 
aiding the distress of other peoples 
whenever it may occur and will do so in 
the present distressing world situation. 

However, they will insist that when 
making the sacrifices the administration 
use intelligence to a reasonable degree, 
by supplying this food where it is needed 
and not squander it with reckless prodi- 
gality. They will also insist that the 
administration, if it insists on control- 
ling food production and supply in the 
United States, that this shall be done 
with at least a moderate degree of intel- 
ligence. I think it may safely be said 
that the administration at the present 
time and for years back has failed to do 
its part in these objectives. 

This morning’s newspapers carry the 
following story: 

Paris, March 11.—The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced today that Russia had 
agreed to supply the understocked wheat 
reserves of France with 500,000 tons. The 
deal was described as a purchase and not a 
gift. * * * Announcement of the deal 
recalled the fact that the French Commu- 
nist Party has been making political capital 
of Russian willingness to assist France. 


Now we have, of course, no objection 
to Russia supplying France with wheat, 
and it is none of our affair whether it is 
being supplied in a sale or ina gift. Nor 
are we interested in whether it is done 





‘$0 percent of this gift. 
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for political purposes to propagandize 
communism or not. 

However, by comparison, we want to 
call attention to testimony given last 
November when the United States made 
her second contribution of $1,350,000,000 
for UNRRA. At that time the American 
representative, Will Clayton, testified 
that of this amount $250,000,000 would 
go to Russia as a gift; that this arrange- 
ment had been made without knowing 
whether Russia had sufficient food re- 
serves, gold reserves, or purchasing 
power. Not only that, but he said he 
considered it a good trade inasmuch 
as Russia had asked for $700,000,000, and 
UNRRA was doing very well, in fact was 
making a good trade in compromising 
on $250,000,000. He could not explain 
what we got in the trade. It must be 
emphasized that this is a gift to Russia, 
and that we will probably contribute over 
Now, will anyone 
tell me why we should be giving $250,- 
000,000 in relief to Russia when Russia 
has 500,000 tons of wheat to sell to 
France? I do not wish to as much as 
dwell on the ineptitude of our adminis- 
tration leaders as traders or as business- 
men. The point I wish to emphasize is 
that this $250,000,000 should have been 
distributed amongst those who are starv- 
ing instead of to those who have wheat 
to sell. 

It is this ineptitude permeating our en- 
tire administration which is responsible 
for our present deplorable food-supply 
Situation, and will have to assume the 
responsibility for our failure to give more 
relief to the millions upon millions who 
it is said will suffer in the coming 6 
months. 

As early as September of 1942, or nearly 
4 years ago, I began making speeches on 
the floor of this House insisting on plac- 
ing our food production and distribution 
under a single head. 

I then said: 

If we are going to win the war, we must 
put first things first and under such a policy 
to get the required production of necessary 
farm products we can do it only by placing 
this problem in the hands of a competent 
administrator with power to act. I make 
these observations with the conscicusness 
that some of them may be founded on over- 
cautiousness, but with Mr. Baruch I still say, 
“Better be safe than sorry” with a competent 
administrator, with a proper organization in- 
vested with over-all power and responsibility 
to insure that our food problem does not 
meet with the same negligent disaster that 
overtook our rubber problem. 





Mr. Speaker, that step of investing the 
Secretary of Agriculture with power and 
responsibility to regulate and control our 
supply and distribution of food is even 
more necessary today than it was at that 
time, and should be given immediate con- 
sideration by both the President and the 
Congress. 

I repeat as I said at the outset, the 
American people are willing to make gen- 
erous contributions and sacrifices to help 
the less fortunate peoples of the world, 
but they will not tolerate the diversion 
of the food stuffs they deny themselves 
for unneeded objectives or waste and 
dissipation by the inefficiencies of the ad- 
ministration. 
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Alliance Unpopular 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Lawrence 
Evening Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., re- 
cently: 

ALLIANCE UNPOPULAR 


Recently the American people have been 
viewing with growing concern the expansion 
policies that Russia has been pushing since 
the close of the war with almost complete 
disregard for the ideas and interests of the 
major Allies who made it possible for the 
Communist nation to be on the victorious 
side in the global conflict. They feel that its 
moves may be sowing the seeds and setting 
the stage for a possible third world war and 
consequently they approved and applauded 
the strongly worded protests against unre- 
stricted Soviet expansion that were voiced 
by United States Senator ARTHUR H. VANDEN- 
BERG and Federal Secretary of State James 
F, Byrnes in recent speeches. However, it 
is questionable if they are willing to go as 
far as to sanction the virtual military alli- 
ance between the United States and Great 
Britain to curb Russia that was advocated 
by Winston Churchill in his historic address 
Tuesday at Fulton, Mo. 

Americans recognize and admire Churchill 
as one of the great international figures of 
all time, but they also have come to feel that 
he is seeking to protect British interests over 
and above everybody and everything else at 
all times and that consequently his proposals 
for American aid for world benefit always 
should be given the closest scrutiny before 
being accepted. 

They recall that in urging the cash-and- 
carry policy in the early days of the war 
when Britain was fighting the Axis alone 
Churchill only asked the United States, “Give 
us the tools and we'll finish the job.” Hav- 
ing gained that point, though, his next plea 
was, “When I said to give us the tools and 
we would finish the job, I meant to put them 
in our hands.” When America not only was 
delivering war materials to England but also 
later had entered the conflict, the then Brit- 
ish Premier smugly boasted in another radio 
address that the thing he had hoped, prayed, 
and worked for had come to pass, and that 
the great democracy of the west was fighting 
alongside his country as a full-fledged part- 
ner in the common cause against the Axis. 
In short order and until the end of the con- 
flict, though, the United States was carrying 
the bulk of the burden on all fronts, notably 
in the invasion of Western Europe, where we 
furnished 60 or more percent of the troops 
and suffered a corresponding proportion of 
the casualties, chiefly because of Churchill’s 
contention that Britain should be permitted 
to conserve its manpower to maintain popu- 
lation and carry on the Empire after the war. 

Under the circumstances, it is not surpris- 
ing that the immediate reported reaction of 
many Members of Congress to Churchill's 
proposal for a British-American military al- 
liance was unfavorable. All thinking Ameri- 
cans appreciate fully the seriousness of the 
situation created by Russia’s recent attitude 
and are in complete agreement that a future 
world crisis probably can be averted now if 
the United States and Great Britain unite in 
stern, nonappeasement measures toward the 
Soviet nation, just as Hitler doubtlessly 
could have been stopped in 1935 if England 
had joined with France in suggested restric- 
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tive steps. However, it is doubtful if a ma- 
jority of them are willing to go to the extent 
of favoring an outright military alliance, be- 
cause conceivably it could lead ultimately to 
American armed forces being sent to the dis- 
tant lands of friendly people entitled to 
work out their own destiny, there to aid in 
the enforcement of British colonial and im- 
perial policies with which large numbers of 
Americans are not in sympathy. 





A Congressman Reports From Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, par- 
ents have manifested a keen interest in 
the bill now pending before Congress 
providing for the health and welfare of 
mothers and children, and for Federal 
aid to crippled children, to be admin- 
istered under the supervision of the 
health agencies in the various States and 
paid for by the States and the Federal 
Government jointly. This will insure 
every mother and child the services of 
the physician and care in the hospital or 
clinic selected by the mother. The bill 
also provides for services and faciilties 
for the care and treatment of crippled 
children and children otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped, and for children who 
are suffering from conditions leading to 
physical handicaps. A poll of the Mem- 
bers of Congress indicates this legislation 
will be passed when it comes before the 
House. I have received hundreds of let- 
ters from people in La Crosse and other 
parts of my district expressing their en- 
thusiastic support of this bill. 
SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM FAVORED BY THE HOUSE 


The school-lunch program was passed 
by a large majority in the House. Fed- 
eral aid for school lunches has been in 
effect for the past 10 years. It has 
proven of exceptional benefit to the chil- 
dren as well as to the schools taking ad- 
vantage of the program. Surveys taken 
in various schools throughout the Na- 
tion show that where school lunches have 
been in effect, the general health and 
well-being of the Nation’s youth have 
improved considerably. Schools taking 
advantage of the program have shown an 
advance of 10 percent in scholastic at- 
tainment, a gain of nearly 15 percent in 
daily attendance records, and an in- 
crease in weight of pupils in the grades 
ranging from 25 percent to more than 
100 percent. In many instances the pu- 
pils doubled their weight as a result of 
the nourishing lunches served them in 
the schools. The Surgeon General of 
the United States has stated that 70 per- 
cent of the young men rejected by the 
Selective Service were rejected because 
of poor nutrition during their grade- 
school age. More than 3,000 children in 
my home city of La Crosse have bene- 
fited by this program. I was glad to lend 
my support to this humanitarian legis- 
lation. 





STEVENSON BILL PROVIDES FUND FOR SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH SEEKING CAUSE AND CURE OF DREALED 
DISEASES 
In response to urgent requests from all 

parts of the United States, I have intro- 
duced bill H. R. 5715, which will enlist the 
full development of the Nation’s scien- 
tific and technical resources for the pur- 
pose of initiating, conducting, and sup- 
porting research for the cure of cancer, 
poliomyelitis, rheumatic fever, and rheu- 
matic heart disease, nephritis—Bright’s 
disease—arthritis, encephalitis—brain 
fever—aplastic anemia, leukemia—excess 
of white corpuscles in the blood—hay 
fever, asthma, and arteriosclerosis— 
hardening of the arteries. 

If my bill provides the means of dis- 
covering the cure for one or more of the 
above mentioned dread diseases, it will 
mean the alleviation of untold suffering 
and anguish. The cost of such research 
cannot be compared to the lives saved 
and the suffering eliminated by the dis- 
covery of a cure for these diseases. My 
bill provides for the establishment of an 
independent National Medical Research 
Foundation whose powers and duties 
shall be exercised by a governing Board 
consisting of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and the president of the 
American Cancer Society. It has re- 
ceived the commendation of such public 
institutions as the department of public 
health of the city of New York, the 
American Heart Society, and the depart- 
ment of Cardiology of the Wisconsin 
General Hospital. 

MILLIONS OF SHIRTS AND SHORTS, TROUSERS, 

AND JACKETS AVAILABLE SOON 


More than 11,000,000 shirts and 5,000,- 
000 shorts in all sizes will soon be on the 
market. This is not all. Millions of 
pairs of twill jackets, twill trousers, 
work gloves, rubber arctics and rain coats 
will soon be on the haberdashers’ shelves 
due to congressional investigation. 
These articles of men’s wear have been 
discovered in Navy storage warehouses 
after being declared surplus. At the re- 
quest of your Congressman, the Small 
Business Committee of the House, of 
which I am a member, has registered a 
protest to the Navy Department and de- 
manded that these articles be released 
to the public at once. Those of you who 
are short on shorts and shirts can look 
for these articles on the dealer’s shelves 
in the veiy near future. 





Transportation and Its Relation to the 
Marketing of Farm Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the REcorD, I include excerpts from an 
address delivered by C. W. Kitchen, As- 
sistant Administrator, Production and 

















Marketing Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, before the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, Ill., on January 23, 
1946: 


I should like to make a brief comment on 
transportation. It is the largest single item 
of expense in the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. Transportation charges, therefore, are 
a very significant part of the price spread 
between what the producer gets and what 
the consumer pays. Such costs have an im- 
portant bearing on the ability of farmers to 
reach certain markets with their products. 
It is of great importance, therefore, that 
transportation charges be kept as low as 
possible consistent with revenue needs of 
the carriers; that satisfactory services be 
available; and that the rate structure be 
equitable as between production areas and 
markets and as between commodities. An 
unreasonable freight rate to a given market 
acts in much the same way as a tariff barrier. 

Many of you know of the work started by 
the Department in this field about 5 years 
ago. This work was done by the Transporta- 
tion Rates and Services Division of the Mar- 
keting Facilities Branch. With a total ex- 
penditure of less than $400,000 during that 
5-year period a small group of transportation 
specialists in the Department have initiated 
or participated in actions which have 
brought savings of about $640,000,000 in the 
cost of transporting farm products. This is 
a good illustration of taking one phase of the 
marketing process, determining what should 
be done to make it more efficient from the 
standpoint of agriculture, and then taking 
action to bring about the desired results. 
Your association has been most helpful and 
cooperative in this work. Until this year 
our work on freight charges was restricted 
to rail transportation, but this year a small 
additional fund became available to begin 
work on water transportation. As yet noth- 
ing is being done on truck transportation 
charg-s, although that method of transport 
is of tremendous importance to farmers and 
to the fresh fruit and vegetable industry. 





Red Cross Continues Necessary—Facts 
About Red Cross Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who have had loved ones in this war in 
far-away corners of Mother Earth have 
a sort of corner in our heart for Red 
Cross. How well I recall how heartily my 
own son used to tell me, when he was 
alive, of the blessing and God-send the 
Red Cross was in the Alaskan-Aleutian 
area to him and his pals. 

So, having done a share already during 
this time of raising money, I bespeak 
that every American have the joy of 
sharing by becoming a partner in Red 
Cross. Let us all give something. Too, 
many families of sons in this war have 
great cause for gratitude to Red Cross. 
I know some who do. 

Here is an announcement I just re- 
ceived which tells graphically some perti- 
nent facts: 

To the Members of Congress: 

The attached list of questions and answers 

prepared by the American Red Cross may be 
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helpful to you in dealing with inquiries from 
your constituents on the subject of depend- 
ency discharges from the United States Navy. 

If we can be of further service to you in 
answering questions on this subject, or if 
you would like to have additional copies of 
the fact sheet, please communicate with 
Home Service, National Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Republic 8300, extension 955 
or 956. 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Rep CRCSS. 


Facts ABout AMERICAN RED Cross SERVICES 


DEPENDENCY DISCHARGES FROM THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY 


Question. What is the present policy re- 
garding dependency discharges? 

Answer. In addition to discharges granted 
under current demobilization plans, naval 
personnel may be released upon their request 
when they establish to the satisfaction of 
the Navy that continued service would result 
in unwarranted hardship for persons depend- 
ent upon them. 

Question. What steps should a family take 
when discharge because of dependency or 
hardship is needed? 

Answer. Navy regulations require that the 
serviceman make his own application for dis- 
charge. His family is expected to send him 
a communication stating the situation at 
home and asking that he request discharge. 
Affidavits, statements, or recommendations 
from individuals in the community should 
be obtained by the family and sent to the 
serviceman to attach to his application. 

Question. Does the Red Cross chapter for- 
ward the affidavits and statements? 

Answer. No. Affidavits and statements 
must be sent by the family direct to the 
serviceman. 

Question. How can Red Cross chapters help 
families when discharge is needed? 

Answer. If the family has been unable to 
obtain the necessary affidavits and statements 
through its own efforts, the chapter will help 
to obtain them. 

Question. When is a Red Cross report 
needed? 

Answer. Navy regulations designate the 
American Red Cross as the agency which will, 
at the request of the Navy Department,. ob- 
tain reports on home conditions for infor- 
mation needed in considering applications 
for discharge on dependency grounds. 

Question. Does the Navy Department wish 
Red Cross reports to be made at the request 
of the man, his family, or other interested 
persons? 

Answer. No. Only Red Cross reports giving 
the specific information requested by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel are desired. Many 
applications are acted upon in which no 
additional information is needed. 

Question. Does a Red Cross chapter recom- 
mend that the application for discharge be 
approved or disapproved? 

Answer. No. Red Cross submits only fac- 
tual reports regarding the family circum- 
stances, It makes no recommendations. 





Atomic Bomb Test 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 307, which has just been 
considered by the House, is a resolution 
to authorize the use of naval vessels to 
determine the effect of atomic weapons 
upon such vessels. This resolution be- 
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came necessary because of the tremen- 
dous influence exerted in the latter part 
of World War II by the atomic bomb, 
which left in its wake devastation and 


destruction. Before the Naval Affairs 
Committee or the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee can plan fully and completely the 
postwar Army and Navy, it becomes espe- 
cially important to know the effect of the 
atomic bomb and atomic power upon 
Army and Navy weapons and facilities. 

The purpose of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 307 is to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to employ naval vessels as targets 
in concucting tests and experiments to 
determine the effect of the atomic bomb 
upon ships. At the present time there 
is in existence no accurate information 
obtained by exact or scientific means as 
to the effect which an explosion of an 
atomic bomb would produce upon a ship, 
a submarine, or other water-borne ves- 
sels. It is necessary that such informa- 
tion be obtained by test. 

In order that the test may be of con- 
vincing value, it must consist of an actual 
explosion of a bomb in the vicinity of a 
target consisting of ships of many types 
placed at various distances from the point 
of explosion of the bomb. Such a test 
will be costly and will involve many 
highly technical problems. 

The Navy Department, jointly with the 
War Department, is arranging to perform 
the test. Vice Adm. W. H. P. Blandy, 
United States Navy, has been ordered to 
command the task force. He has organ- 
ized a staff to assist him in accomplishing 
his mission. The staff consists of Army 
officers, Army Air Force officers, and civil- 
ian scientists, as well as naval Officers. 

Under existing law, the Secretary of 
the Navy is restricted in the use of naval 
vessels as targets for the proposed test, 
and in order that the atomic test may be 
realistic and valuable, some ships of fair- 
ly modern construction must be used; for 
that reason, it is necessary that the Con- 
gress enact this legislation authorizing 
the use of naval vessels for the atomic 
experiment. 

Most of the vessels used in the experi- 
ment have been in the Navy for some 
considerable time, but, naturally, some 
of the later constructed naval vessels are 
used, in order to study the effect of the 
atomic bomb upon the later naval ships 
of modern construction. The battleships 
used are old and of no further naval 
value. Even though they were not used 
in this test, they would never again have 
taken their places in a battle line. 

The Japanese battleship Nagato is the 
only mobile enemy battleship remaining 
afloat, and that is to be used in the test. 
Our carrier, Saratoga, is in good condi- 
tion, but advances in carrier design have 
outmoded her. The light carrier Inde- 
pendence is a carrier-type built upon a 
light-cruiser hull. It is a fairly modern 
ship but of an emergency or compromise 
design. The Japanese light-cruiser 
Sakawa is a modern enemy ship, and is 
the only one of that type available to the 
United States Navy. The two oldest 
United States heavy cruisers, Pensagola 
and Salt Lake City, are the oldest of their 
type. The German Prinz Eugen is the 
only enemy ship of the type available. 
The destroyers to be used, although of 
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recent date, have been outmoded by the 
developing of later destroyer types. A 
large number of assault-type cargo ships 
and transports will be used in the test. 
The effects observed from these ships will 
indicate the effect of the bomb upon mer- 
chant-type construction. 

In order to make this test as complete 
as possible, various designs of naval ves- 
sels will be used so that the experts will 
be able to determine the effect of the 
atomic bomb upon the newer and the 
older types of naval construction. 

The Naval Affairs Committee has been 
advised that the proposed tests will be 
three in number; the first, a bomb 
dropped on the target by the Army Air 
Force in May; the second, a bomb placed 
on the surface approximately 6 weeks 
after the first test; and the third, a bomb 
exploded deep under the surface about 
a year after the second test. This last 
test is delayed because of the technical 
difficulties encountered in exploding an 
atomic bomb under water. 

There will be some who will criticize 
this test as a woeful waste of money. 
Nevertheless, our postwar Army and 
Navy must be predicated in a great de- 
gree upon the effectiveness and destruc- 
tive power of the atomic bomb. Now is 
the time to determine that power. The 
United States must always maintain an 
efficient and effective Army and Navy. 
To perfect that Army and Navy, with all 
its implements of war, can be better done 
with full knowledge of the devastating 
force of the atomic bomb. For the rea- 
sons above stated, this resolution should 
pass. 


Inauguration Prayer by George Wash- 
ington—Behooves Us To Be Humble 
Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, as I sat in 
the House on February 22 and heard 
our distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ENGLE] read the Farewell 
Address by the Father of our Country, 
I was again struck, I was awed, by the 
frequency with which he referred to God. 

As I read more of the lives and pur- 
poses of these predecessors in interest 
of ours, it makes me increasingly con- 
scious of the fact that the then great men 
were not too big or important in their 
own opinion of themselves to pause in 
sincere prayer and reverence. No doubt 
this humility entered into the conscious- 
ness of the entire spiritual fabric of our 
Nation as of that day. 

Hearing the words of Washington read 
again, as I have stated, I sought out the 
inaugural prayer which he himself wrote 
and uttered, 

Methinks we could well emulate 
George Washington, and in our day be 
big enough, to be humble enough, to know 
our own failings and dependence upon 
the Divine. Doing this will do for us as 


it has done for really great men who have 
preceded us in seeking to do their fullest 
duty by their Nation. As you read this 
prayer written by Washington notice how 
he uses the words “humility” and 
“humble.” 


INAUGURATION PRAYER 


Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer 
that Thou wilt keep the United States in 
Thy holy protection; that Thou wilt incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit 
of subordination and obedience to govern- 
ment and entertain a brotherly affection and 
love for one another and for their fellow 
citizens of the United States at large. And 
finally that Thou wilt most graciously be 
pleased to dispose us all to do justice to 
love mercy and to demean ourselves with 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind, 
which were the characteristics of the Divine 
Author of our blessed religion and without 
an humble imitation of whose example in 
these things we can never hope to. be a happy 
nation. Grant our supplication, we beseech 
Thee through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

G. WASHINGTON. 


Employers Demand Action by Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, many individuals have written 
me with reference to the strikes and la- 
bor troubles which we are experiencing 
in this country. They are not inclined to 
believe that it is the employees’ fault. 
They are rather inclined to believe and 
say that it is the fault of those who head 
the labor organizations and determine 
their policies. They are convinced that 
it has developed into a racket, and they 
are not slow to express their opinions 
throughout my part of the country. 

Employers as well as the rank and file 
of the citizens of the Middle West, ex- 
press themselves as impatient because 
Congress has not taken any definite ac- 
tion, and the national administration 
has not prevented nor satisfactorily set- 
tled strikes and labor disputes. Employ- 
ers, in many instances, are confronted 
with the necessity of closing their places 
of business unless conditions are im- 
proved. The public is the chief party in 
interest, and that party is demanding 
definite action on the part of Congress. 

I am just in receipt of a resolution 
adopted by the Oklahoma Dairy Prod- 
ucts Institute, Inc., with its principal 
office at Oklahoma City, which reads as 
follows: 

Whereas there is general economic dis- 
turbances throughout the entire United 
States; and 

Whereas there are gross inequities in the 
laws of our land affecting labor and man- 
agement: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this body recommend to 
the National Congress and to our State leg- 
islature the enactment into the labor laws 
of the following: 

1. Impose upon labor unions a legal re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the provisions 
of labor contracts by making unions liable 
in civil damages. Unions that strike in vio- 
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lation of their contracts should be denied 
the right of collective bargaining for a speci- 
fled period. 

2. Labor unions and labor union execu- 
tives should be made subject to the anti- 
trust laws and Federal anti-racketeering 
laws applicable to other citizens and cor- 
porations. 

3. Outlaw the closed shop and union shop, 
and prohibit the check-off unless pursuant 
to the separately given consent in writing 
of each employee affected. 

4. Require union elections and public 
audits at stated intervals. Elections should 
be conducted in accordance with prescribed 
procedure that would insure free elections 
and auditing firms. A reasonable publica- 
tion should be required and a copy filed with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

5. Expenditure of money on behalf of any 
candidate, directly or indirectly, in either 
a primary or general election or for other 
political activity, by any labor union, af- 
filiated or sponsored organization, should be 
prohibited. 

6. Collective bargaining should be con- 
fined to the smallest employee bargaining 
unit practicable, but in no event larger than 
the employee group of any separate plant, 
shop, or other establishment. 

7. Unemployment compensation to which 
any Federal contribution is made should be 
denied to any individual on strike. 

8. Jurisdiction of the courts should be en- 
larged sufficiently to permit review of find- 
ings of fact by the Labor Board and review 
of remedies prescribed by the Board. Equity 
jurisdiction should be restored to the courts 
to grant injunctive relief against improper 
labor activities; and be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this res- 
olution be mailed to each United States Sen- 
ator and Congressman and each Oklahoma 
senator and legislator, 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark: in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD, I include therein 
a Statement issued by the National Emer- 
gency Committee for Price Control and 
a list of the prominent organizations 
which are supporting the activities of 
this committee. This statement shows 
that the people of this Nation clearly 
realize the dangers of inflation and are 
wholeheartedly behind the price-control 
program, I trust that the Members of 
this body will think of this Nation-wide 
call for the continuance of price control, 
when the Office of Price Administration 
bill comes before us in a week or two. 
The Nation needs price control and the 
people want price control. 

Aroused by current congressional lobby 
pressures to weaken price and rent controls, 
10 nationally prominent civic leaders today 
announced the formation of a national 
emergency committee for price control and 
called upon citizens to organize a strong 
front in support of the stabilization program. 

In a letter inviting to membership on the 
emergency committee more than one hundred 
leaders of civic, church, consumer, labor, 
farm, veteran, and welfare groups, leading 
economists and prominent businessmen, they 
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declared, “The legislative campaign to ex- 
tend price and rent control needs the leader- 
ship of a broadly representative citizens’ com- 
mittee. Powerful groups are opposing price 
control. Organizations representing the 
masses of the people are supporting it. The 
ordinary citizen knows that if price control 
breaks down his savings will go; he will be 
unable to keep up with the rising cost of 
living; he will face disaster.” 

The letter was signed by Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Miss Elisabeth Christman, Mrs. La- 
Fell Dickinson, Mr. Willard E. Givens, Mr. 
Lester B. Granger, Dr. Kathryn McHale, Miss 
Lelia Massey, Mr. Clyde Murray, Miss Anna 
Lord Strauss, Mr. Colston Warne. 

Meantime, these and other leaders of con- 
sumer organizations voiced grave alarm over 
recent congressional action which cut appro- 
priations for the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, and emasculated the emergency hous- 
ing program. 

“Inflation is the worst enemy of the coun- 
try’s millions of citizens dependent on sal- 
aries or other fixed incomes,” declared Mrs. 
William A. Hastings, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. If 
price and rent controls are dropped, our 
3,000,000 members, like millions of other 
families, stand to lose lifetime savings, face 
lowered standards of living, and destruction 
of their hopes for the education of their 
children. Every possible step must be taken 
to prevent such a catastrophe. 

The National League of Women Voters, ac- 
cording to Miss Anna Lord Strauss, its presi- 
dent, is working vigorously for prompt exten- 
sion of the Price Control Act and in support 
of the Wyatt housing program, including 
passage of the Patman housing bill. “We in- 
tend to use every bit of our strength to urge 
immediate congressional action,” she said. 
“Congress must heed the people it represents. 
It cannot allow minority pressure groups 
concerned only with selfish interests to de- 
feat the measures needed for economic sta- 
bilization.” 

Dr. Kathryn McHale, representing the 
American Association of University Women, 
declared, “It is fantastic that there should be 
any question about taking necessary steps to 
extend price control and make it more effec- 
tive during this critical period.” 

Speaking for the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs with a Nation-wide mem- 
bership of 2,500,000, Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, 
president, said that “women all over the 
country are looking toward a prosperous pe- 
riod of full production and full employment. 
They are looking to Congress to establish a 
stable economy which will safeguard the fu- 
ture of their families.” 

Mr. Lester Granger, executive secretary of 
the National Urban League, pointed out that 
“immediate extension of the Price Control 
Act and provision of housing are absolutely 
essential to the well-being of our people. If 
we have another inflatior.-deflation period 
such as we experienced after the last war, 
Negro people will be one of the groups hard- 
est hit. We must all work together to save 
this legislation.” : 


OUR TASK IS-CLEAR 


We must let every Congressman know that 
we, the people, all of us, want: 
Price and rent control for another year. 
Immediate extension of the Price Control 
Act. 
No weakening amendments. 
Adequate appropriations for the big job of 
holding the line against inflation. 
Helen C. White, president, American 
Association of University Women; 
Ralph E. Hemstead, general sec- 
retary, American Association of 
University Professors; Lelia Mas- 
sey, executive secretary, American 
Home Economics Association; 
Jack W. Hardy, national com- 
mander, American Veterans of 


World War II (Amvets); Faye 
Stephenson, president, Congress 
of Women’s Auxiliaries, CIO; Ray 
Gibbons, executive secretary, 
Council for Social Action of Con- 
gregational Churches; Colston E. 
Warne, president, Consumers 
Union of United States; Mae 
Wright Downs, president, Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority; Mrs. LaFell 
Dickinson, president, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Joe Da- 
vidson, chairman, Independent 
Citizens Committee for Arts, Sci- 
ences, Professions; Katharine 
Armatage, president, League of 
Women Shoppers; Bishop Lewis O. 
Hartman, president, Methodist 
Federation for Social Service; Mrs. 
Henry A. Ingraham, president, 
National Board, Young Women’s 
Christian Association; Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Hastings, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Cecie P. Henry, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Col- 
ored Parents and Teachers; Alice 


Hamilton, president, National 
Consumers League; Ruth Craven, 
executive secretary, National 


Council of Catholic Women; Mrs. 
Joseph M. Welt, president, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women; 
Mary McLeod Bethune, president, 
National Council of Negro Women; 
Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary, National Education Associa- 
tion; James G. Patton, president, 
National Farmers Union; Clyde B. 
Murray, president, National Fed- 
eration of Settlements; Anna 
Lord Strauss, president, National 
League of Women Voters; Lester B. 
Granger, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Urban League; Rose 
Schneiderman, president, National 
Women’s Trade Union League; 
George C. Hatch, president, 
New Council of American Busi- 
ness; Thomasina Johnson, legisla- 
tive representative, Non-Partisan 
Council, A. K. A. Sorority; Clark 
Foreman, president, Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare; 
Reinhold Neibuhr, chairman, 
Union for Democratic Action; 
Mrs. Herman Lowe, president, 
Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor, 
A. F. of L.; Thelma Stevens, execu- 
tive secretary, Woman’s Division 
of Methodist Church. 





Extension of Emergency Price Control Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following testimony of 
Mayor William O’Dwyer, of New York, 
before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on the OPA bill: 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in 
order. 

We have as our witness this afternoon 
General O’Dwyer, mayor of the great city of 
New York. 

Mr. Mayor, I know the members of the 
committee, at least on this side, desire to 
congratulate you on your splendid victory. 
I know I speak their sentiments when I say 
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that we hope you may have a most happy 
and prosperous administration. 

The city of New York has as one of its 
Representatives here Mr. Wu11am Barry. 
The committee has been honored by having 
him become a member of this committee. 
He is able, industrious and efficient, and al- 
ways looking after the interests of his people. 

It gives me pleasure to ask him to preside 
during the presentation of your testimony. 

Mr. Barry, will you take the chair? 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Chairman, thank you for 
those kind words. I also want to mention 
that the Bronx is part of that great city, 
and we have Mr. Perer A. QuINN, one of our 
colleagues from the Bronx, also on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Brown. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Barry. I yield to Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. I think two among the most 
outstanding Members of Congress from New 
York and of the United States happen to be 
on this committee, and I want to congratu- 
late you, Mr. Mayor, for sending such good 
men to the Government. 

The CHainmMan. Having in mind, Mr. Mayor, 
the gentleman I have asked to preside, I have 
not overlooked your other very able Con- 
gressman. Mr. QuiINN also looks after the 
interests of his people in a most able and 
efficient manner. And we are happy to have 
him on the committee. 

Mr. Barry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Brown. 

Now, Mr. Mayor, it seems to me that ever 
since you assumed office on the Ist of Jan- 
uary as mayor of the great city of New York, 
you never had a dull moment. There has 
been one emergency after another, and fre- 
quently several emergencies at the same time. 
And I want to say this—and I say it sin- 
cerely—on the whole, the great majority of 
the citizens of our great city feel that you 
have handled those emergencies with courage 
and skill and to their satisfaction. 

I read only today that you were coming 
down here to testify in favor of the con- 
tinuation of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. I have been on this committee for a 
number of years, and I have seen this act 
grow from its very birth and have listened 
to the testimony pro and con about the 
things it has accomplished. I want to say 
to you that in appearing here now the citi- 
zens of the city of New York, whose food costs 
have gone up 45.5 percent since 1940 and 
whose cost of living has gone up 33.9 points 
since 1940, owe you a great debt of gratitude. 
In my opinion—and I think it is the opinion 
of the majority of the people of this coun- 
try—if we ever break the line and have this 
inflationary spiral take place, all the other 
problems you have had to date will be minor 
ones in comparison. I do not think there is 
any question about that, because the same 
thing has happened in most of the countries 
of Europe and Asia at different times and 
everyone was afiected by the resulting 
disaster. 

You may proceed with your testimony. It 
is a pleasure to have you here, and I know 
the entire committee shares that pleasure. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM O’DWYER, MAYOR OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, BEFORE THE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY URGING 
EXTENSION OF THE EMERGENCY PRICE CONTROL 
ACT 


Mayor O’Dwyer. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I appear here before 
you today to urge the enactment of legisla- 
tion extending the Emergency Price Control 
Act for another year. Whatever we may 
think of price and rent regulation as a 
permanent feature of Government control of 
the national economy—and many people 
consider that the whole idea of controlling 
prices and rents is foreign to American ideas 
and principles except in a period of grave 
national emergency—the vast majority of 
the American people acknowledge that price 
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control was indispensable to military victory. 
It is a credit to the Congress that it pro- 
vided the legislation. Mr. Bowles and his 
OPA organization are to be commended for 
the difficult and complex job they have ad- 
ministered successfully to control the infla- 
tionary pressures upon our wartime economy. 

I am no economist, and make no pretense 
of being one. But I came into contact with 
rampant inflation during this war, and saw 
its ravishing effects upon a war-torn people. 
During part of my Army career, I was Chief 
of the Economic Section of the Military Gov- 
ernment in Italy. I saw an uncontrolled 
economy in motion. I saw fantastic prices 
asked and paid for the barest necessities of 
life. I saw the black market in operation in 
Italy on so extensive a scale—there was noth- 
ing that could be bought in the open mar- 
ket—but trade flourished at astronomical 
prices in the black market. 

Price control is necessary in the transition 
period if we are to achieve our hope of a 
prosperous postwar economy. I need not 
tell you gentlemen that the most punishing 
blows of war—next to the loss of life—are 
the devastating effects of inflation. You 
have probably been furnished by many 
sources with the statistical history of the 
inflationary experiences of our country in 
its earlier wars. I am told, for instance, that 
after World War I the buying power of the 
dollar was 40 cents and that at the end of 
hostilities in World War II it was 76 cents. 
I have heard no one seriously challenge the 
assertion that we could not have maintained 
this high level of purchasing power of the 
dollar without price and rent controls. In 
my own city, rent controls were not only nec- 
essary but have been effective. The demand 
for housing has been so acute and continues 
to be, particularly to meet the needs of our 
returning veterans, that we have to provide 
emergency housing facilities. This has been 
made possible by your appropriation of $160,- 
000,000 under the bill sponsored by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from my own State, Hon. 
JAMES M. MEeEap. Even commercial space, 
stores and offices, have been in great demand 
in New York City. We have had to enact 
State commercial rent-control legislation 
which limits rent increases to a fixed per- 
centage over the rent at the freeze date. Any 
relaxation of either of these controls at this 
time will result in a skyrocketing of rents— 
in the same way that uncontrolled sales of 
homes have resulted in sales prices that are 
shockingly in excess of any reasonable value 
of the land and buildings. There are many 
cases in our small-home communities in New 
York City where homes were built in 1940-41 
under FHA financing and sold for $6,000 to 
$7,000; they are now bringing prices of from 
$10,000 to $12,000. Our veterans cannot com- 
pete for homes at these prices. Our city em- 
ployees cannot buy them in this price range. 
That is why it is important for Congress to 
enact as part of the price and rent control 
extension program, authority to place reason- 
able ceilings on the sales of homes—old and 
new—and to enact without delay the hous- 
ing program proposed by Wilson Wyatt. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I ask you a question 
there, Mr. Mayor? 

Mayor O’DWYER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does your rent control on 
commercial buildings work out all right? 

Mayor O’Dw’YER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have a feeling we will have 
to do that for the Nation as a whole. So 

nany people are abusing the privileges they 
have by reason of the fact that no controls 
are placed on the rentals of commercial 
buildings, and I think this committee, in 
the extension of this act, should consider 
embracing commercial buildings within the 
act. 

Mayor O’DWYER. We have found it effec- 
tive in our city, sir. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is awfully hard on the little 
man who has a favorite corner, when his 
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lease renewal comes around, when some large 
concern can outbid him and take the spot 
away from him that he has spent a lifetime 
building up. 

Mayor O’DWYER. That has been our ex- 
perience. . 

The CHAIRMAN. How long has business 
property control been in effect? 

Mayor O’DwyeERr. Since 1941, I think, sir. I 
think 1941. I was away at the time, fn the 
Army. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Mayor, is it your opinion 
that the great majority of returning vet- 
erans will be unable to pay the prices, the 
prevailing prices for old homes? 

Mayor O’DwWYER, That is right. Well, here 
is a case of where they jump from the six 
and seven thousand dollar level up to the ten 
and twelve thousand dollar level. Without 
some control over that situation—this is only 
one phase of our housing that is outside of 
the means of the average veteran. 

Mr. Barry. And you believe it will get 
worse, do you, if we do not control it in some 
way now. 

Mayor O’DwyeRr. It is bound to get worse, 
because the demand in New York at the pres- 
ent time is the worst I have seen it in my 
36 years in the city. The city hall is just 
flooded with letters from veterans. I had one 
from a woman yesterday morning, a woman 
with three children and one expected, living 
in one single room. Now, you know that isa 
hard picture. 

Mr. Barry. I quite agree with you. My 
brother-in-law just got out of service about 
3 months ago and he scoured Queens, which 
is part of our city, then went out to Nassau 
County and finally bought a small 6-room 
house in Lynbrook for $14,500. That is the 
best he could do. And that is way out of 
reach of 90 percent of the veterans. 

Mayor O’DwyeEr. You will have much worse 
conditions than that in New York City before 
this thing is over unless the controls are 
maintained. Even .the 10,000 temporary 
homes that we were able to get for veterans, 
thanks to national action here in Congress, 
even that will only be a drop in the bucket. 
It will not come anywhere near meeting the 
need. We know that. 

May I continue, sir? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, continue. 

Mr. CrawForp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask @ 
question? 

Mr. Barry. Mr. CRAWFORD. 

Mr. CrAwrorp. Do you know of any pro- 
posal before the Congress at the present time, 
Mr. Mayor, which would affect that price you 
referred to, on old homes, on the first sale? 

Mayor O'Dwyer. No, sir. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, then, we are not con- 
sidering anything that would alleviate that 
condition, are we? 

Mayor O’DwyYeEr. Well, my suggestion was 
that, in the Wyatt proposal, that that would 
control, but I understand that that is not 
before Congress at the moment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; that had to do with the 
second sale and subsequent sales. It had 
nothing to do with the proposition you bring 
up now about old homes now selling for 
$10,000, said first sale being beyond the reach 
of the veteran. In other words, the advance 
in price has already occurred. Now, we have 
had nothing before our committee which 
would affect the first sale of the old homes. 
I understand that is what you are talking 
about. 

Mayor O’Dwyer. I would be very happy if 
they were held right where they are now in 
the case of old homes. 

Mr. Barry. Well, Mr. Mayor, if I may inter- 
ject, we had a bill before us and one of the 
provisions was for a subsidy to keep the prices 
of new homes down. Now, if the prices of new 
homes were kept down, and also if the sub- 
sidy was an incentive subsidy to encourage 
the building of homes, would that not create 
less scarcity and not have a tendency to bring 
down the price of old homes, provided we 
kept the ceiling of today on them? 





Mayor O’Dwyenr. I do not believe that, in 
and of itself, for the next year or two, that it 
would. I see we are going to have a shortage 
in New York City. I am speaking about New 
York City. We are going to have a shortage 
of homes there for years to come. Our hous- 
ing program now, public and private, are big 
projects that are just beginning. We can- 
not expect to open them for occupancy for at 
least a year. Once they begin to come 
through, a year from now, they will come 
through every month, and we will have some 
relief from that. But up to that time—and 
that ought to be a year and a half from now, 
at least—the skyrocketing of these prices of 
these houses, where there is no control at all, 
that is a considerable portion of the salable 
houses in the city. 

After all, when you consider that during 
the war there was very little building of 
houses, if any, when you consider that ma- 
terials are tight at the present time, and it 
is going to be some time before you have 
them, there is a picture of old homes— 
not old in years, but style, to distinguish 
them from new homes—they are the ones 
that have been in existence for a long time— 
that is a considerable portion of our housing. 
Some control should be placed on prices 
there. If not, we can expect just one thing: 
It will be a perfect example of why this act 
should be passed. It will prove why it 
should be passed. Because once they get 
into the market, you can watch the sky- 
rocketing continue, and if they have doubled 
already, they will double again, in the year 
and a half. 

Mr. Barry. I agree with you completely, 
and the same evidence that existed 25 or 
22 years ago in the Florida land boom exists 
all over the country today, and I spent a 
year in Florida during that period. I saw 
houses go up within 6 or 8 months to three 
times their price, out in the West Palm Beach 
section. 

Mayor O’Dwyenr. That is right. 

No less urgently needed are the continu- 
ance of the major price controls. We had 
a recent experience in New York City which 
exposes the dangers of premature lifting of 
contro!s on food. On November 19, citrus 
fruits were relieved of ceilings. The ceiling 
price in New York City that day was $5.54 per 
box wholesale on Indian River Florida 
oranges—retailing at 914 cents per pound. 
As soon as the lid was off, the price rapidly 
rose $1.36 per box, to 12 cents per pound, an 
increase of 25 percent. Some time there- 
after, OPA had to restore its controls. To- 
day the ceiling price for these oranges is 
back at 9% cents per pound. 

Shortly before I took office, there were in- 
dicaticns that food subsidies, especially sub- 
sidies on milk, would be lifted. Whereupon, 
the producers and dealers immediately peti- 
tioned the Department of Agriculture for a 
price increase which would have inevitably 
meant a 2 cents to 3 cents per quart increase 
in the cost of milk to the people of New York 
City—in all an addition of over $30,000,000 
a year to the cost of living. Our underprivi- 
leged people could ill afford it, they would 
have to reduce the consumption of milk, 
jeopardizing the health of those children 
who need milk the most. I opposed the 
application and urged the continuance of the 
milk subsidy. It seems to me necessary to 
continue food subsidies to prevent living- 
cost rises until inflationary pressures begin 
to abate. I strongly favor eliminatiu.g sub- 
Sidies at the earliest practicable time, but I 
think it should be done gradually over a 
period of time, but only when there is no 
danger of a living-cost increase. 

Of course, all controls should be removed 
if and when the supply of any product comes 
into balance with the demands for that prod- 
uct, and there will be no inflationary price 
increase. But, our Government economists 
and stabilizers tell us that it is difficult to 
predict in advance, at the moment, when 
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inflationary pressures on the prices of a 
particular commodity will end to permit de- 
control without price inflation. We should 
not gamble with the health and living stand- 
ards of our people—we should play it safe. 

As the mayor of the largest city in the 
country, employing in excess of 175,000 city 
employees, I have a very special interest in 
the success of this battle against inflation. 

Some incomes, like those of speculators in 
commodities and black marketeers, rise sky 
high. Other incomes, like the take-home 
pay of factory workers, usually do not move 
up as fast as the cost of living, yet advance 
more rapidly than those of policemen, fire- 
men, teachers, and other municipal workers. 
This is equally true of white-collar and pro- 
fessional workers who work on a fixed salary 
basis. It is these disparities which give rise 
to the inequities, injustices, and economic 
dislocations of inflation. Thus, inflation 
and its aftermath would infinitely compli- 
cate the problems and responsibilities of all 
mayors, including myself. The municipal 
income—the budget with which I have to 
run the New York City government and 
which is now in preparation—does not move 
upward rapidly when inflation sets in, if at 
all. Property valuations and tax rates are 
limited by law. 

The income of a great city which is at- 
tempting to operate on a balanced budget, 
may not rise at all while its costs of operation 
are rising in every section of the budget. 
No mayor, no matter how great a financial 
wizard he may be, can solve this problem. 
With a fixed income you cannot balance a 
budget if rising costs absorb a slender margin 
of reserves. You cannot do it, that is, and 
run the kind of modern, progressive city that 
every mayor wants to run. A mayor's only 
recourse is to cut and trim away things which 
he may be forced to describe as luxuries, but 
which he knows in his heart are vital to the 
development of a healthier people in a 
greater city. 

Let’s just take one example. If we're going 
to make this world a better place to live in, 
we have to have better people in it. And if 
we are going to have better people we have 
to start on them when they are children. 
We have to have more and better education. 
We have to keep the good teachers and get 
more good ones. We ought to have more 
and better parks, recreation, housing, medi- 
cal care, and community centers. We may 
sometimes be tempted to call these luxuries 
when we aré faced with the desperate need 
to trim off costs to fit fixed budgets. But in 
our less harassed moments, we know that it 
is upon these things that not only our eco- 
nomic but our cultural and our moral future 
depend. 

But how can we have these things which 
all of us want if our hopes are squeezed away 
between an inflation of costs and a fixed 
budget? How can we keep our best teachers 
and attract more of them if a rise in their 
cost of living makes its impossible for them 
to live decently on fixed salaries? Is it fair 
to our policemen, our firemen, and hundreds 
of thousands of other municipal employees 
to require them to meet increased living 
costs out of fixed salaries? 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Mayor, at that point, I 
mentioned before that the cost of food had 
increased, since 1940, 45.5 percent. These 
figures were given me today by the Labor 
Department. And the cost of living, from 
1940, 32.5 percent. Now, could you tell us 
what increase in salaries did those 175,000 
employees, what average increase, did they 
receive during that period? 

Mayor O’Dwyer. They received a bonus of 
15 percent. That bonus was taken out of 
the fund that was set apart to pay those 
who had gone into the services. Now, that 
was distributed among those employees who 
did not go into the Army and Navy. 

Now, at this time we do not have that 
fund any more in New York City, because 
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people have come back from. the services. 
We have to maintain, however, the bonus, 
and we have to give those who come back 
their salaries, and the bonus. So that we are 
faced at the present time in New York City 
with adding, almost from one extreme to an- 
other, one new expense to another, of essen- 
tial expenses. We are faced with the neces- 
sity of providing $80,000,000 in additional 
funds this year over last year’s budget. 

Mr. Barry. That 15-percent bonus was less 
than half the cost in the rise of living? 

Mayor O'Dwyer. It was not half. The 15 
percent was not half. 

Mr. PartmMan. You mentioned paying these 
returning veterans. Do you pay them back 
pay for the time they were in service? 

Mayor O'Dwyer. No, sir; the money that 
was allocated for their pay, while they were 
away, that was taken and distributed to pro- 
vide the 15-percent increase in the form of a 
bonus to those who did not go away. When 
they come back now they get their jobs. 
They get their jobs when they come back, 
at the original salary: and, of course, they 
participate in an equal amount of bonus. 

Mr. Barry. Are there not other groups in 
the city besides the 175,000? I mean pen- 
sioners and white-collar groups, who have 
not received more than a 15-percent increase 
during this period? 

Mayor O'Dwyer. I doubt if the white-col- 
lar groups in private industry got it. I doubt 
if any of them got that much. I think they 
are in a bad way, and I think if the cost of 
living were to shoot up again, as it definitely 
would if these controls are not maintained, 
it would just be a hardship that is unbear- 
able. It could not be done. 

Mr. Barry. I agree with you. Take a 
country like Queens, where probably 85 per- 
cent—the county has a population of about 
a million and a quarter or so—of it is one- 
family homes. That is the great white-col- 
lar class which carry those homes with the 
rising cost of living, and still trying to meet 
their mortgage payments. 

Mayor O’Dwyer. That borough is pre- 
dominantly in civil service. The residents 
are predominantly civil service or white col- 
lar, and that 85 percent definitely would be 
faced with an impossible situation if you 
do not maintain these controls. That is 
true. 

Mr. Barry. I can say to you that I am get- 
ting a very good supply of letters from my 
county, which is Queens, advocating con- 
tinuance of the Price Administration Act, 
and I want to say very frankly that a few 
years ago some were complaining about it. 
These same people. But they realize now 
what would happen to them if we did not 
have it. I think that prevails throughout 
the country. 

Mayor O'Dwyer. Well, New York City is 
very much aware of the need for controls. 
We are in a different position than the aver- 
age city because we have so many of the 
white-collar and civil-service employees, and 
if you take the controls away now, I would 
not know what they would do. Of course, 
the day will come—and it may not be too 
far off, but no one seems to know when that 
day will be—when the shelves will bring the 
price level down and stabilize it, by a natural 
process. When that time comes, of course, I 
would not come down here and suggest gov- 
ernmental control. 

Mr. Barry. I think we would concur with 
you on that. We all feel that way. When 
the supply and demand reach some kind of 
a balance, we are all in favor of taking off 
controls. 

Mayor O'Dwyer. What you have today is 
demand. You have no supply, and you are 
not likely to have it, at least for the year for 
which the extension of this control is asked, 
and within that year it would be a tragedy 
if price control was not maintained. 

Mr. Barry. You may continue, Mr. Mayor. 
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Mayor O'Dwyer. I am about to finish, Mr. 
Chairman. 
Mr. Barry. Mr. Mayor, I want to explain 
something. Those bells that rang were call- 
ing forarollcall. That is why some of these 
Members have absented themselves. 

Mayor O'Dwyer. Thank you. 

I am confident that the answers to these 
questions are matters of as deep concern to 
you as they are to me, and to others who find 
themselves in the same situation. 

Your approval of the proposal to extend 
these prices and rent controls for another 
year will give us the assurance that we will 
not face the dislocations and the hardships 
that may be otherwise in store for us. 

Mr. PaTMAN. A very fine statement, Mr. 
Maycr, I must congratulate you. 

Mr. Barry. Mr. Mayor, we are very grateful 
to you for your statement, and I know the 
members of the Committee present at this 
time wholeheartedly agree with you. As I 
explained, the other members left because 
of the quorum call. 

Do you have any questions? 

The CHAIRMAN. You have made a very con- 
vincing statement, Mr. Mayor, and we were 
very glad to have you here. 

Mayor O’Dwyer. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
Member who has fought for more than 
20 years to protect the American people 
against exorbitant electric light and 
power rates, I want to point out now 
what is wrong. 

If you are going to make an investiga- 
tion, then investigate the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and find out why 
they have not enforced the Holding Com- 
pany Act. If they had done so, you 
would not have these representatives of 
the vast holding companies lobbying 
around Washington. 

Not only that, but the representatives 
of the individual operating companies 
would be at home looking after the af- 
fairs of their respective companies in- 
stead of following the dictation of these 
holding companies to the detriment of 
all concerned. I have pointed out time 
and time again that these useless holding 
companies are simply bleeding the oper- 
ating companies and bleeding the con- 
sumers of electricity in every State in the 
Union, literally sapping the life blood out 
of them for their own aggrandizement. 

So if you are going to investigate any- 
body, begin at the source and demand 
that the Holding Company Act be en- 
forced. Then you will get somewhere 
in protecting the electric light and power 
consumers of this country from the ex- 
orbitant overcharges they are now com- 
pelled to pay. 
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I do not have the latest figures com- 
piled yet, but if any of you want to know 
how much the people of your State had 
to pay in overcharges for electricity in 
1944, here are the figures: 

In 1944 we had 33,033,800 consumers of 
all classes. They purchased and used 
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196 425,236,000 kilowatt-hours, for which 
they paid $3,254,000,000. Under the TVA 
rates, they would have paid $1,919,- 
000,000, or $1,335,000,000 less; under the 
Tacoma, Wash., rates they would have 
saved $1,769,000,000; under the Bonne- 
ville rates they would have saved $1,- 





305,000,000; and under the Ontario rates 
they would have saved $1,559,000,000. 
More than a billion dollars in over- 
charge are paid by the electric consum- 
ers of this country every year. 
Here is the table showing those over- 
charges by States: 


Total electric sales, 1944 



















































































Estimated sales data for 1944 Estimated revenues and consumer savings under rates in effect in— 
; Tennessee Valley , Bonneville Adminis- 
State | : Tacoma, Wash, : Ontario, Canada 
Number of | Tota),kilowatt- | Total Authority tration 
customers | hours revenues ro aes peers ae ete 
Revenues Savings Revenues | Savings Revenues Savings Revenues Savings 
| 
RNR Sc ccisen biomes 375, 207 5, 315, 441, 000 | $46, 365, 671 | $32, 541,377 | $13, 824, 294 | $23,948, 009 | $22, 417, 662 | $32, 547,660 | $13,818,011 | $29, 197, 161 | $17, 168, 510 
ER, chtesarpsnsincsiinsia anne 118, 186 968, 961, 000 14, 909, 097 6, 915, 517 7, 993, 580 5, 459, 682 9, 449, 415 7, 094, 926 7, 814, 171 6, 121, 924 8, 787, 173 
ates acs! 227,164 | 1,321, 408,000 | 24,153,655 | 13,067,518 | 11,086,137 | 9,934,014 | 14,219,641 | 13,233,140 | 10,920,515 | 11,155,857 | 12,997,798 
CRONE os nm cscesee 2, 599, 073 | 16, 195, 525,000 | 246, 276, 631 | 192,361,223 | 53,915,408 | 145,015,082 | 101, 261, 549 | 194, 643,613 | 51,633,018 | 172,861,314 | 73, 415, 317 
CR cri ine deocnaten 283, 443 | 940, 080, 000 23, 496, 348 12,740,912 | 10,755, 436 10, 172, 320 13, 324, 028 13, 059, 694 10, 436, 654 11, 151, 645 12, 344, 703 
Connecticut. ...<.....-.: 555, 058 2, 664, 939,000 | 58,298,676 | 31,698, 558 26, 600,118 | 24, 662, 288 } 33, 636, 388 32, 171; 664 | 26,127,012 27, 838,200 | 30, 460, 476 
Delaware. _- ANE 73, 567 426,135,000 | 8,059, 658 4,456,822.) 3, 602,836 3, 419, 028 4, 640, 630. 4, 501,746 3, 557, 912 3, 935, 326 4, 124, 332 
District of Columbia___.- 81,818 | 1,658, 185,000 | 19,676,225 | 15,076,769 | 4,599,456 | 11,743, 656 | 7, 932, 569 | 15,373,206 | 4,303,019 | 13,372,082} 6,304,173 
PRIS Sieienini ones 456, 340 1, 822,715,000 | 49, 516,447 21, 773,850 | 27,742,697 17, 696, 261 31, 819,486 .| 22, 465, 642 27, 050, 805 18; 946, 433 | 30, 570, 014 
JT SS alone 462,606 | 3,034, 214,000 | 48,013,676 | 29,186, 998.| 18,826,678 | - 22, 885, 014 25, 128,662 | 29,769,530 | 18,244,146 | 25,721,670 | © 22,292, 006 
ROD micacnck hes Gasemoce 137, 507 970, 573,000 | 12,933,776 | 7,897,615 5, 036, 161 6, 299, 646 6, 634, 130 8, 062, 813 4, 870, 963 6, 857, 689 6, 076, 087 
PRN icc cn timngasenie 2, 238, 427 | 12,716, 274,000 | 229, 569, 577 | 126, 934, 166 | 102, 635, 411 98, 554,423 | 131,015,154 | 128, 887, 834.) 100, 681,743 | 111,847,392 | 117,722,185 
INK So etek oad 979,986 | 5,645, 664,000 | 101,004,609 | 58,695,383 | “42,309,226 | 45,064,392 | 655,940,217 | 59,346,979 | - 41, 657,630 | 51, 845, 021 49, 159, 588 
IG cccgenm ie adba aie 625, 757 2, 149, 422, 000° | 50,219,659 | 27, 766, 961 22, 452, 098 | 22, 210, 434 28, 008,225 | 28,597,847 | 21,621,812 | 24, 437,167 | 25, 782, 492 
ON 435, 190 1, 613, 156,000 | 35, 815, 823 19, 951, 748 15, 864, 675 15, 899, 406 | . 19,916,417 | +20, 475, 929 |" 15; 339, 804 | ~ 17,530, 451 18, 285, 372 
Kentucky......--------- 433, 874 | 2,381, 185,000 | 38, 698, 587 | . 23, 836, 238 | 14,862,349 | 18, 280,447 | 20,418, 140-|. 24,068,531 | 14, 630,056] 21, 034, 670 |. 17, 663, 017 
a aie cnacscadoare 359, 442 | 2,618, 082,000 | 39,713,870 | 20, 915, 891 18, 797, 979 16, 093,205 | 23,620,565 | 21, 237, 961 18, 475, 909 | 18, 583, 255.| 21, 130, 615 
Maine_._..... pa ed 237, 597 | 1,026, 124,000 | 19/339,170.) 10,407,826} 8,931,344 | 8,071,019 | 11, 268,151 | _ 10, 536,485} 8,802,685 | 9, 133, 121 | 10, 206, 040 
Marylarid...~.:....".._.- | 592,334 | 2,847,755, 0007] 50,847, 874 | 29, 767,157 | 21,080,717 | 22, 894,886.| 27,952,968 | 30, 242, 357 | ° 20, 605,517 | 96, 503;027:| 24, 344, 847 
Massachusetts_.....-.-.- , 344, 391 }- 4, 818; 118, 000 | 122,063,156 | 61, 683, 933.| 60,379,223 | 47, 937,130 |. 74,126,026 | 62, 560,198 | 59, 602,958 | 54,231, 902°| 67, 831, 253 
a anc atenecme 1, 574, 066 | 9, 031, 646,000 | 159, 670,543 | 91,097,473 | 68, 573,070 | 72,168,307 | 87, 502,236-| 92, 968,988 | .66,701,555,| 77, 664, 216,| - 82, 008,327 
Minnesota.:.............- 689, 053 2, 413, 081,000 | 58,979,218 | 32, 939, 199 26, 040, 019 | . 26, 304, 281 32, 584, 937 | . 33, 781, 428 | . 25, 197, 790. | | 28, 724,.132 |. 30, 255, 086 
Mississippi_ ; £02, 125 865, 264,000 | 17,322,406 | 9, 426, 518 , 895, 7, 355,868 | 9,966,538 | 9,606,049] 7,716,357 | 8,323,074] 8, 909, 332 
ee. | £80, 625 4, 097, 638, 000 | 80,.299,053 |. 49,325,355 | 30,973; 698 | -38, 155, 202.|. 42, 143, 861 50, 092, 264 | 30,206,789 | 43,637, 980] -36, 661, 114 
ee | 123,790 | 1, 852,868,000 | 16,223,289 | 11,059,019 5, 164, 270 8, 099, 740 8, 123, 549 | 11, 064, 822 5, 158, 477 9, 965, 906 6, 257, 383 
PUI onc anemone 289, 813 925, 354,000 | 22,390,736 | 12, 832, 318 9, 558,418 | 10,359,849 | 12,030,887] 13, 193, 330 9, 197,406 | 11,179,336 | 11, 211, 400 
Pee ce, Bees 31, 77 168, 775, 000 3,525, 411 1, 779, 775 1, 745, 636 1, 452, 907 |  .2, 072, 504 1, 846, 382 1, 679, 029 1, 560, 239 1, 965, 172 
New Hampshire... ....- 153, 897 516, 121,000 | 13,264, 986 7, 095, 552 6, 169, 434 5, 477, 021 7, 787, 965 7, 172,340 | - 6,092, 646 6, 241, 587 7, 023, 399 
Ce.) | 1,348,769 | 6, 237, 145,000 | 131,097,419 | 64, 786, 251 66,311,168 | 50,490,317 | 80,607,102 | 65,820,952 | 65,276,467. | 56,984,044 | 74,113, 375 
New Mexico............. 75,920 |. -213,951,000 | 7, 256, 115 2, 908, 663 4, 347, 452 2, 405, 820 4, 850, 205 3, 047, 668 4, 208, 447 2, 564, 118 4, 691, 997 
Pi ee ee 4, 163, 867 | 21, 575, 955, 000 | 398, 198, 982 | 195, 940, 373 | 202, 258, 609 |. 155, 120,719 | 243, 078, 263-} 200, 586,473 | 197,612,509 | 172, 744; 548 |. 225, 454, 434 
North Carolina_........- 524,098 | 3, 564,484,000 | 55,322,826 | 36,390,960 | 18,931,866 | 27,760,335 | 27,562,491 | 36,834,954 | 18,487,872 | 32,383,840 | 22,938, 986 
North Dakota. -...-.....- 99,.020 199, 722, 000 7,644, 613 3, 516, 570 4, 128, 043. 952, 556 4, 692,057 | — 3, 669, 234 3, 975,379 | © 3,030, 588 4, 614, 025 
a Oe. 2, 046, 801 | 14, 933, 102, 000 | 221,.580,109 } 138,446,669 | 83, 133,440 | 106, 073, 264.| 115, 506,845 | 139,875,317 | 81, 704,792 | 122, 460,900-} ' 90, 119, 119 
Oklahoma............-.- 392,249 | 1,710, 415,000 | 35,093,450 | 19,083,508 | 16,059,942 | 14,733,113 | 20,360,387 | 19,332, 260'| 15,761,190 | 16,804,880 | 18, 288, 570 
eee 2 ee | 344,050 | 3, 268, 237,000 | 30,980,972 | 23,059,455 | - 7,921,517 | 18,136,905 | 12,844,067 | 23,473,129 |- 7, 607,843 | 20,168,629 | 10,812,343 
Pennsylvania___.-. 2. <. | 2,622, 565 | 18, 092, 482,000 | 277,-500, 054 | 173, 170, 337'| 104, 329, 717 | 130, 449, 470 | 147, 050, 584 | 174, 062, 267 | 103, 437,787 | 153, 946, 345 | 123, 553, 709 
Rhode Island___........- | 217, 219 879, 985,000 | 21,622,903 | -11, 283, 841 10, 339, 062 8, 564,312 | 13,058, 591 1T, 366, 029 | 10, 256, 874 9, 999, 370 | 11, 623, 533 
South Carolina. .-...-__: 253, 575 | 1,716, 232,000 | 25, 205, 304 16, 680, 043 8,525,261 | 12,744, 084 12, 461, 220 | 16, 876, 442 8, 328, 862 | 14,820,128 | 10,385, 176 
South Dakota._.--__--.- 102, 150 252,084,000 8,418,186 | 3,930,001 | 4;488,095 | 3, 202,954-|. 5,215,232 | 4,065,618 |° 4,352,568 | 3,430, 212)| . 4, 987,974 
TOMMOEBD Soc wtaccocese 465, 871 5, 791, 806, 000 | 44, 264,408 | 37, 299, 815 | 6, 964, 593 | 28, 259, 315 16, 005,093 | 37, 574, 434 6, 689,974 | 33,127,915 11, 136, 493 
I Ee arse 2 pe Ds | 1,194,124 | 6,297,873, 000 | 113,084;375 | 63, 249,349 | 49,835,026) 49, 254,960 | 63,829,406 | 64,529,577 | 48, 554, 798 | . 56,073,816.| 57, 010,559 
GMs ooo Fg 163,715 | 1, 270, 796,000 | 16,850,563 |» 8, 537, 486 | 8, 313,077:| 7,168,308 |. 9,682,255 | - 8,984,768] 7,865,795 | ‘7,513,010 | 9,337, 553 
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Status of School-Lunch Project in Cali- 


been notified that Federal aid will termi- 


I only. use this. as a comparison and not 


- ‘ 5 ’ nate on April 30, next month. as an argument, either for or against 
fornia—California Will Be Short This $407,000 necessary to: continue military training. 
$407,000—1,035 Schools To Stop this balanced diet for the future citizens Here is the letter I received in answer 


Lunches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, to clarify 
the situation and to get the down-to-date 
facts as to the status of the school-lunch 
program in my own native State of Cali- 
fornia, I asked the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to tell me in 
writing. 

You will notice that the letter states 
that 1,035 schools in California have 


must be had. Why not? Is not the 
physical well-being of our children a 
matter of vital national concern?. The 
advocates of compulsory military train- 
ing advocate it as a means to build 
bodies. But, Mr. Speaker, if we neglect 
their bodies at the ages of 2, 3, 4, 6 years 
of age, how much more expensive and 
difficult will it be to rebuild them 
through military training at 17 and 18 
years of age? Let us be consistent in our 
reasoning. 

And I have heard some distinguished 
Members of this House object to the 
school-lunch program on the grounds 
that it was the Federal Government en- 
tering too much into the affairs of the 
family or parental obligations or State 
obligations. Well, compulsory milifary 
training would be 10,000 times more so, 


to my request: 


FIELD SERVICE BRANCH, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Berkeley, Calif., March 4, 1946. 
Hon. CiypE DOoyYLe, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: This will reply 
to your letter of February 26 which acknowl- 
edges our letter of February 19 concerning 
the school-lunch program in California. 
You asked for every bit of material we have 
as to how this lack of funds relates to Cali- 
fornia. We submit the following pertinent 
figures: : 

Total number of schools under contract in 
California, including public, parochial, and 
other nonprofit private: 1,035. 

Total school-lunch funds allocated to 
California for the 1945-46 fiscal year: 
$1,771,022. 
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Date on which all school-lunch contracts 
in California must be canceled because 
$1,771,022 will be exhausted: April 30, 1946, 

Number of schools which have been de- 
clined Federal aid since January 1, 1946, due 
to lack of funds: 83. 

Approximate amount of daily Federal ex- 
penditure for the school-lunch program in 
California: $12,900. 

Estimated amount of additional funds re- 
quired to carry existing school-lunch con- 
tracts from April 30 to the respective closing 
date of each school prior to June 30, 1946: 
$407,000. 

This gives a terse picture of the school- 
lunch situation. The 1,035 schools in Cali- 
fornia, now under school-lunch contracts, 
have been officially notified that Federal aid 
will terminate on April 30. In order to con- 
tinue the existing agreements to the closing 
date of each school (from April 30 to its 
closing date on or before June 30) we esti- 
mate that $407,000 is required. 

Some confusion seems t) exist in connec- 
tion with H. R. 3370, which passed the House 
on February 21. H.R. 3370 provides school- 
lunch funds for use subsequent to the new 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946. This in 
no way relieves the $407,000 shortage which 
is required for the balance of the current 
fiscal year, after April 30, if the present 
school-lunch program in California is car- 
ried to the respective closing dates of all 
schools under contract, at the present rates 
of indemnity. 

We are taking the liberty of sending a copy 
of this letter to other congressional repre- 
sentatives from California who have corre- 
sponded with us on the school-lunch pro- 
gram. 

Very truly yours, 
Dave DavIDsoNn, 
State Director, Field Service Branch. 





Sale of Surplus Government Property 





REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my 
hand a letter I just received from Vic- 
tor Candlin Post, No. 18, of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Greeley, Colo., dated March 
7, with certain enclosures. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of the Members of the House 
to a resolution passed by that organiza- 
tion and also to certain affidavits. We 
have had more than 6 months’ time to 
watch the workings and, shall I say, the 
underhanded methods used in connec- 
tion with the sale of surplus Govern- 
ment property. I hope every Member of 
the House will read these affidevits. 

The American veterans are not hav- 
ing any success in obtaining Govern- 
ment surplus property. It seems to me 
that the organization that has charge of 
the sale of surplus prcperty is using 
every means at hand to see that our vet- 
erans shall not receive an opportunity 
to bid on these supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution and affi- 
davits follow: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has enacted laws governing the 
disposition and disposal of surplus properties, 
One of the express provisions of which was the 
establishment of priorities in favor of re- 
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turned war veterans for the purchase of those 
surplus war materials which are necessary 
or advantageous to the pursuit of their busi- 
nesses, professions, or agriculture, and this 
provision of the law is now being circum- 
vented by administrative practice apparently 
not in conformity with the interest of the 
law; and 

Whereas under current procedure the War 
Assets Administration is not receiving the 
available surplus properties for disposal to 
veterans who have applications on file due to 
the practice of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Army, and the Navy of cir- 
cumventing the intent of the law by selling 
by direct sales to private interests or to the 
high bidder in lots in excess of the needs or 
resources of individual veterans, those sur- 
plus properties which are in demand for 
which thousands of veteran applications are 
on file without first giving said veterans an 
opportunity to purchase said property in 
reasonable lots at a fair unit price; and 

Whereas the lack of a simple and definite 
procedure and dearth of comprehensive infor- 
mation and direction has resulted in the ex- 
penditure of time and money by veterans 
who desired to exercise their lawful rights 
under the law far in excess of the benefits 
received or to be received; and 

Whereas the inability of veterans to derive 
or realize any benefits from predischarge 
promises of the Congress has created a dis- 
trust in the sincerity of those promises and 
inspired disgust on the part of veterans; and 
the sale of those surplus war materials which 
are desired by veterans, to powerful non- 
veteran agencies has indicated that special 
privileges are being shown, which in turn 
incites a feeling that malfeasance or corrup- 
tion may exist; and 

Whereas specific instances are at hand 
where members of Victor Candlin Post, No. 
18, American Legion, Department of Colo- 
rado, have been deprived of their lawful 
rights under the law in their endeavor to 
establish projects requiring surplus war ma- 
terials, which projects would be advanta- 
geous to the community welfare, private 
businesses, professions, and agriculture. 
Sworn statements are attached hereto: It is 
hereby 

Resolved, That Victor Candlin Post, No. 18, 
American Legion, Department of Colorado, 
express to the United States Senators and 
Congressmen from Colorado its unqualified 
disapproval of the current practices and 
methods now used in the administration of 
the surplus property laws; and it is further 

Resolved, That the United States Senators 
and Congressmen from Colorado, be and they 
are hereby importuned to initiate those steps 
necessary to insure that in future sales of 
surplus war materials the following are es- 
tablished : 

1. Unqualified priorities to veterans for 
an adequate period of time, that they may 
purchase through the War Assets Adminis- 
tration as the sole disposal agency for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Army and the Navy, of any and all surplus 
war materials that are necessary or advan- 
tageous to the pursuit of their business, pro- 
fession, or agriculture in reasonable lots at a 
fair fixed unit price. 

2. Dissemination to points readily acces- 
sible to veterans of the information on speci- 
fications, location, and price of all items de- 
clared to be surplus war materials. 

3. Simple and direct procedures for vet- 
erans to apply for such purchase and un- 
biased and expeditious processing of such 
applications; it is further 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of Victor 
Candlin Post No. 18, American Legion, De- 
partment of Colorado, that if specific bene- 
fits to veterans under the surplus property 
laws were not intended, or if they are not 
to be made available to veterans by proper 
administration practices, the law should be 
repealed together with any other legislation 
containing insincere implications of acknowl- 
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edgement of rights of veterans to aid and 
assistance in re-establishing themselves as 
an integral part of their community life; that 
all veteran legislation should be debunked, 
fumigated, and then simplified; and veterans 
should be advised of the exact practical facts 
pertaining to their transition from military 
to civilian status. 
Victor CANDLIN Post, No. 18, 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPART- 
MENT OF COLORADO, 
ARTHUR C. Barrp, Commander. 
GEorRGE KIMBALL, Adjutant. 
Committee authorized to draw the resolu- 
tion: 





KENNETH LILLY, 
W. L. SHAFER, 
RALPH E. WALDO, Jr. 
STATE oF COLORADO, 
County of Weld, ss: 

Ralph E. Waldo, Jr., being first duly sworn 
upon oath deposes and says: 

I am a veteran of World War II. I was re- 
leased to inactive duty on terminal leave on 
September 18, 1945, and completed my 
terminal leave on October 28, 1945. 

On October 5, 1945, I went to Denver and 
made application with the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation for surplus war materials, 
which included the following: Executive 
type office desk, office chairs, filing cabinet 
and automobile. 

I was told that they would make search 
for these materials and notify me when they 
found them. I went home satisfied that be- 
fore long I would receive a letter or a call 
telling me to come to Denver and buy what I 
needed. 

On October 23, 1945, my veterans’ prefer- 
ence slips were made out giving me case num- 
ber 9-A-876, and I received them in the mail 
without any further instructions as to what 
I should do with them. I thought that was 
fine, that they had confirmed my application. 

I had opened my law office on October 1, 
1945, using make-shift furniture and bor- 
rowed materials, and it was very unsatis- 
factory. About the first week in November, 
having heard no further word from Denver, 
I went to Denver a second time to inquire 
about my application. I was sent to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in the 
Commonwealth Building where a representa- 
tive of the SWPC informed me I could get 
Office furniture and referred me to a Mr. Wcod 
of the RFC. Mr. Wood referred me to his 
assistant. I told the assistant the story. 
That I was desperately in need of Office 
furniture and that I had heard that there 
was available office furniture in warehouse in 
Denver, I was told that they had disposed of 
the last available furniture just before I came 
in, but there would be plenty more coming in 
and they could take care of me later. I then 
asked this assistant to check and see if I was 
on the list. Upon checking we found that my 
case number was down the list about 100 
cases. I told the man just what I wanted 
and he said he would get me a matched set. 
I gave him my phone number and name 
which he entered on the list beside my case 
number. He showed me some desks in that 
office and told me that they sold for around 
$10. I left and went back to Greeley feeling 
very happy. 

I waited and waited for notification to 
come and pay for my Office furniture. In the 
meantime I inquired around and found there 
was a warehouse at 1775 Sherman Street, in 
Denver, where surplus property was stored. 
I had become disgusted and written to Pres- 
ident Truman, the Coiorado Senators, and my 
Representative. They were all told upon 
checking into the matter that if I would just 
follow the procedure that I would get my 
materials. As a matter of fact I had followed 
the procedure set out 6 weeks prior. Finally 
Senator JOHNSON wrote me if I would con- 
tact Mr. Ross L. Hudson, manager of the 
RFC in Denver, he would aid me. I im- 
mediately contacted Mr. Hudson by telephone 
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and told him my troubles. I waited several 
-days and nothing happened. I then went to 
Denver and went out to the Government 
warehouse, at 1775 Sherman Street, where I 
found articles of surplus furniture. I found 
a sale was being advertised for some 51 items 
of surplus furniture. The sale was adver- 
tised as follows: “Santa’s Clean Sweep— 
Everything Goes—United States Govern- 
ment Warehouse Clearance—All Government 
Surplus Goods in RFC Denver Warehouse, 
1775 Sherman Street, Offered to Dealers and 
Wholesalers for Resale Only, December 17, 18, 
19, 20—Inspection Daily 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
(Except Saturdays and Sundays), December 
3 Through Dates of Sale—RFC Office of Sur- 
plus Property, Consumers Goods Division, 
728 Fifteenth Street, Denver, Colo.” 

I went in and selected the articles of sur- 
plus property I desired and took down the 
numbers for each item. I then went to the 
RFC in the Commonwealth Building, in 
Denver, to make my purchase, as I had been 
told I had preference to make these pur- 
chases and I had my preference slips with 
me and the cash to pay for the goods. There 
I was again referred to Mr. Wood, who in 
turn referred me to his assistant, Mr. Ver- 
million. I informed them I had looked the 
property over at the warehouse and wished 
to make my purchase. I presented my pref- 
erence slips and was told that I would have 
to go to the Mining Exchange Building and 
have Mr. Baker sign my slips. The time 
previous, when I spoke to the RFC, they had 
not mentioned having my preference slips 
signed. I then asked if they could sell me 
the furniture I wanted, and I was told that 
that furniture was gn sale to the dealers. I 
asked them why I hadn’t been notified since 
my application had been filed and they had 
a list of the items I wanted a month earlier. 
I was told they could have sold this furniture 
to me if I had come in a few days earlier. 
They told me it was all the SWPC fault. They 
said they didn’t know there were any orders 
from veterans, and they had to clear this 
warehouse out by the first of the year; yet 
they were advertising the sale from December 
3, 1945, through December 20, 1945. 

I then went to the Mining Exchange Build- 
ing and saw Mr. Baker. Mr. Baker did all he 
could for me. I gave him the numbers of 
the furniture I needed and he said he would 
try and get it. The next day I called Ross 
L. Hudson and told him what I had done 
and that Mr. Baker might need some help in 
getting the furniture I wanted. A few days 
later I was able to get some furniture through 
the efforts of Mr. Baker, but when I went 
to the RFC to pay for the furniture Mr. Ver- 
million told me that they would have a lot 
better furniture in shortly and tried to get 
me to wait for it so they wouldn't have to 
take one desk off the sale. I told him that 
my clients were getting tired of sitting on the 
floor and I had to have furniture. 

About the ist of February 1946, I made 
application for a few more items of furni- 
ture. I again went to Denver and looked at 
the furniture in the Government surplus 
property warehouse at 915 South Logan 
Street, Denver, Colo. I picked out the fur- 
niture I wanted there, but when I arrived 
at the War Assets Administration and in- 
quired of them, they called the RFC and 
were informed this property had not been 
placed on file with them as yet. The War 
Assets Administration informed me that they 
would have the property I had selected ear- 
marked for me. I am still waiting to hear 
from them. 

On February 11, 1946, I was in Denver and 
learned the Army was conducting a sale of 
furniture at 900 South Broadway, Denver, 
Colo. I found this address to be headquar- 
ters of the Eight Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh Army Air Forces Specialized Depot. 
They were holding a sale of office furniture. 
The furniture was divided into units of three 
desks, three chairs, a filing cabinet and a few 
other small items, and the sale was for cash 
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to the highest bidder, thus depriving the vet- 
eran of his right to buy this furniture in 
quantities as needed at a set unit price. I 
had no use for all the furniture contained in 
two lots, but I was forced to bid on it to try 
and get one or two pieces which I needed 
badly. I was evidently too low in my bid, 
although I bid three times the amount the 
same furniture would be sold for through the 
War Assets Administration. I have heard 
nothing further and the bids were to close 
February 15, 1946. 

I got the furniture I have thus far received 
by getting antagonistic and fighting mad. 
Such moods are very unbecoming of an Amer- 
ican citizen and suck actions should not be 
necessary to take advantage of what is a 
legal and lawful right under the law. I am 
still trying to get a few more items of office 
furniture which I need. I hope I don’t have 
to go through the original process to get them. 

RaupH E. WAtoco, Jr. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ist 
day of March A. D. 1946. 

[SEAL ] ARTHUR G. WEIGLE, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires August 22, 1946. 





STATE OF COLORADO, 
County of Weld, ss.: 

W. L. Shaffer, being first duly sworn upon 
oath desposes and says: 

I am a veteran of World War II with 3 
years 6 months and 17 days honorable service, 
my active service having terminated No- 
vember 21, 1945. 

In October 1945, while on terminal leave, 
I contacted the Veterans’ Application Section 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation, 
Denver, Colo., office regarding purchase of 
surplus war property for use on a farm being 
purchased by me near Greeley, Colo. At this 
interview I was advised that I was eligible 
to make such purchase and could apply for 
any available surplus-war material necessary 
for or advantagecus to farming activities en- 
gaged in by me. I was given an applica- 
tion blank and instructed to prepare in detail 
the specifications of items desired to be pur- 
chased. 

Later in the month of October 1945, I re- 
turned to the office of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation in Denver with application 
blanks accomplished. Items listed on the 
form consisted of truck, tractor, fencing, and 
deep-freezing unit, all.of which were neces- 
sary or advantageous to my agricultural ac- 
tivities. I was advised that procedures had 
been changed, a new application form was 
in process of preparation, my name and ad- 
dress were filed and I was advised I would 
have the new form mailed within a few days. 

About the 1st of November 1945 I obtained, 
from a lumber dealer of this vicinity, a list 
of building materials advertised for sale as 
surplus war materials in Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. Items of this list were 
identical with items I had been attempting, 
without success, to purchase from building 
material firms in this and other areas in 
northern Colorado and were essential for 
construction and repair of farm buildings to 
house and care for livestock already acquired 
or proposed in connection with my farm 
activities. A desired list of these materials 
was prepared by me and taken to the office 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation in 
Denver together with the list previously 
submitted on the form now obsolete. A 
copy of the new form, which I had not re- 
ceived by mail, was requested. I was ad- 
vised that, due to further changes in agen- 
cies and procedures, forms were not yet avail- 
able. I pressed the urgency of my need for 
building and fencing materials only to be 
told that the Smaller War Plants would be 
unable to certify a priority for veterans to 
purchase these items due to their not being 
listed by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration as available to veterans, I then Cone 





tacted the Denver office of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and was advised 
that my application for these items would 
only be given consideration after applica- 
tion from Federal agencies, State agencies, 
other governmental agencies, and dealers 
were filled. Due to the acute shortage of 
these items in the hands of dealers, consid- 
eration at such time was meaningless. 

In December 1945 I received the new form 
promised in Cctober on which to apply for 
purchase of surplus war materials. This 
form was never accomplished as I had con- 
cluded from my previous experience and from 
the reported experience of other veterans, 
that any further effort to obtain veteran 
benefits under the surplus property laws was 
futile expenditure of time, money, and effort, 
and, further, that the predischarge promises 
to veterans of such benefits were farcical 
under current administrative practices. 

During all the period I was in negotiation 
with agencies for the purchase of surplus 
war material I was able and willing to tender 
cash for any purchase which I desired to 
make. My farm activities have been handi- 
capped by failure of administrative agencies 
to make possible the exercise of my rights 
under the subject law. 

W. L. SHAPFER. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
1st day of March A. D. 1946. 

[SEAL] ARTHUR G. WEIGLE, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires August 22, 1946, 
STATE OF CoLorapo. 

County of Weld, ss: 

Kenneth Lilly, being first duly sworn upon 
oath deposes and says: 

I am a veteran of World War II. 

On or about August 21, 1945, I made a con- 
tract with the veterans’ adviser at Colorado 
State College of Education and at the Greeley 
Veterans’ Administration with regard to the 
possibility of getting an ambulance for our 
firm. The application was predicated on (a) 
essential use by a veteran in business and 
(b) desperate need in the community served, 
it being the only regular ambulance service 
for approximately 50,000 persons within a 
radius of 50 miles involving over two emer- 
gency trips per day. The business was as- 
sured by contracts with Weld County for serv- 
ice and by agreements with other groups 
The ess2nce of success was the procurement 
of proper equipment. I was advised to con- 
tact Smaller War Plants Corporation in Den- 
ver and did so on or about August 25, 1945. 
After unsatisfactory results by letter, I called 
about September 5, and was advised I must 
secure a dealer to bid for me, as veterans 
were not considered directly. On or absut 
September 7, I contacted a dealer. On or. 
about September 8, I was informed by SWPC 
that by directive change veterans could 
apply directly to RFC. Calling off the dealer, 
I wrote RFC on or about September 15 stat- 
ing my request and the great need in the 
community. A week later a letter from RFC 
requested more specific information as to 
the type of equipment. I had discovered 
that an ambulance of the type desired was 
en route from Jefferson Barracks to Denver 
for disposal. I obtained an exact descrip- 
tion and called this information into Denver. 
I then mailed a description of the type of 
equipment needed to RFC on or about Sep- 
tember 25. I quote the description, “No 
Army box types desired—want low mileage, 
regular civilian type with professional body 
style similar to those widely used in Army 
and Navy air installations and at ordnance 
plants.” 

I subsequently called Denver twice to ascer- 
tain the whereabouts of the ambulance from 
Jefferson Barracks. On the second call I was 
informed that this ambulance was not in 
evidence though no explanation could be 
made. It was suggested I go to Heart Moun- 
tain, Wyo., to bid on two ambulances there. 
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Investigation proved these to be exactly not 
as specified and mechanically unsound. 

On or about June 20, 1945, the Des Moines 
ordnance plant at Des Moines, Iowa, was shut 
down. They had two little-used ambulances 
of the type desired. I obtained exact de- 
scriptions and on or about October 10, 1945, 
I called this information to Surplus Property 
Disposal in Denver. They advised there was 
nothing they could do and asked me to send 
in my discharge and they would return to 
me a veteran's priority certificate, and that 
I should attempt to get this equipment di- 
rectly. This was done and the veteran’s 
preference certificate received, case No. 9-A- 
1389; so after 2 months I now had a piece 
of paper to show for my efforts. 

After checking in Des Moines I found that 
on or about October 25 the ambulance in 
question there had been certified by the Army 
personnel in charge as surplus and was ad- 
vised to contact the Seventh Transportation 
Zone, Omaha, Nebr. A letter there was in- 
effective. A telephone call directly raised an 
assistant to an assistant, and I was advised 
nothing was known of the ambulance, and 
to check again at Des Moines. Checking 
back at Des Moines on or about November 15, 
it was discovered that the former officer in 
charge was now dismissed and that RFC had 
taken over; that the car (idle since June 1945, 
was still gathering rust and dust in the 
garage); and that disposal could be made 
when certified by Omaha Surplus Property 
Disposal. 

In December I had information from Des 
Moines that the car was certified for dis- 
posal and prepared to go back to finish the 
details. Then a letter from my representa- 
tive there informed me that there was a 
change in agencies and that the ambulance 
must clear through Kansas City, Mo., in the 
War Assets Corporation. During all of this 
period it was represented that the car would 
be momentarily ready for disposal and that 
I would have the first opportunity. Mean- 
while the matter was called to the attention, 
by letter and by personal representative of 
an Iowa Congressman, who seemed completely 
unable to do anything or to explain how to 
get anything done. He wrote: “The disposal 
of surplus property is the greatest muddle 
we have to contend with here” (referring to 
Washington). “The rules of procedure are 
changed almost daily and authority is shifted 
from one agency to another on various com- 
modities.” During this period the matter 
was brought to the attention of an executive 
official of SWPC at Denver by a veterans’ rep- 
resentative. On December 17 I received a 
reply stating my request was “so specific it 
might be called a custom job.” This in spite 
of the fact that positive examples of the 
equipment desired was at hand. However, 
using typical language of all persons asso- 
ciated with surplus property, he stated: “You 
may rest assured we are very anxious to fill 
every application and will do everything in 
our power to be of assistance to the veterans.” 

Through the remainder of December, the 
month of January 1946, and February 1946, 
contacts were made by telephone and per- 
sonal appearances to the Des Moines office 
of the RFC, My representative describes this 
period of activity as follows: “On December 
15, 1945, I was told by the executive officer 
for RFC, Mr. Sam Kohn, that the RFC would 
take over January 1, 1946, and that some- 
thing would be done. Beginning January 1, 
1946, I was told that a Mr. Peterson would 
be in Des Moines and that he would have 
full charge. Finally, I contacted this man 
and his answer was that he would have 
something definite January 15, and that I 
should write at once for your certificate for 
veterans’ preference. This I did, and re- 
ceived it at once. I called Mr. Peterson and 
informed him that I had your certificate and 
he told me to keep it until the RFC was 
ready. On January 18, I called again and 
was told that disposal would be made on 
or about February 1, Subsequently, contacts 
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were made on February 1, February 10, Feb- 
ruary 15, February 18, and February 25. I 
went to Mr. Peterson’s office. He informed 
me that the inventory had never left the 
ordnance plant as yet to go to Chicago. This 
after 6 months of delay and after former rep- 
resentations that the ambulance was mo- 
mentarily available for disposal. 

“At this time, February 25, the future pro- 
cedure was outlined as follows: When the 
inventory reaches the Chicago office it will be 
booked and filed, then sent to the Kansas 
City office to be booked and filed, then to 
the Des Moines office to be booked and filed. 
Then a list of everything of a surplus nature 
will be sent from the Chicago Office to all 
Federal, State, and municipal offices to let 
them pick it all over and see if they would 
want any part of it. After they are all 
through with it, then the balance is to be sent 
to the Kansas City office and booked again 
and then returned to Des Moines to be booked 
and filed. Now, you as a Veteran can apply 
to the Kansas City office and if there is 
anything left and providing you are the first 
on file with your certificate, you will then 
be directed to the Des Moines office. The 
Des Moines Office will show you the article. 
However, they cannot sell it to you, but you 
are referred to the Kansas City office, which 
is authorized to make sales. Then the sale 
slips are returned to the Des Moines office, 
which can deliver the article to you. The 
whole thing is simplicity. 

“If you are still living when this gets to 
all the different offices and you at last get the 
ambulance it will likely have rusted to pieces 
and the car will be so obsolete that the 
manufacturers will have discontinued mak- 
ing repairs for so old a model. 

“TI am herewith returning your veterans 
preference certificate to do with as you like. 
So far, it has not been worth the paper it is 
written on. 

“I now find that the purchasing agent for 
the State of Iowa has been trying to get the 
same ambulance for one of the State insti- 
tutions for over 4 months and he has gone 
about as far as I have and has just as much 
and no more accomplished. You can see 
that if and when the ambulance is made 
available the State will buy it ahead of you. 
I am forgetting the whole thing and suggest 
you do likewise.” 

The Kansas City office of RFC has not to 
date authorized the sale of any item at a 
plant which has been shut down since July 
1945, and through the tenure of three differ- 
ent officials at the plant. So after a period 
of 6 months and 5 days, being served by the 
SWPC, RFC, War Assets Corporation, and War 
Assets Administration making contacts with 
Officials in Greeley, Colo.; Denver, Colo.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Des Moines, Iowa; Kansas 
City, Mo.; and Washington, D. C., through all 
forms, and regulations, miles of correspond- 
ence, innumerable telephone calls, and bil- 
lions of words together with an expenditure 
of a considerable sum of money; and in spite 
of the fact that two specific ambulances were 
identified for officials (one of which ambu- 
lances disappeared from the lists and one of 
which has been completely idle to this mo- 
ment at the Des Moines ordnance plant since 
July 1945) and that cash has been available 
to purchase; and that opportunity to pur- 
chase in the open market based on priority 
of application to manufacturers has been 
lost relying on promises and statements of 
officials that I could have this piece of equip- 
ment: I have achieved at the moment of 
writing the following results: 

(a) A piece of paper stating my veteran 
priority status. 

(b) Asizable quantity of deceptions, brok- 
en promises and fantastic excuses. 

(c) Much exercise in applying to new 
agencies. 

(dad) A lesson in geography. 

(e) A healthy, well-nourished disrespect 
for all phases of the present administration 
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of surplus property and the predischarge 
promises made to veterans. 
KENNETH LILLy. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this lst 
day of March, A. D. 1946. 
[SEAL] ARTHUR G. WEIGLE, 
Notary Public, 
My commission expires August 22, 1946. 








Investigation of Lobbyist Activities 


REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with a great deal of satisfaction 
that I read in the past 2 days that the 
Speaker of the House and the chairman 
of the Rules Committee had given pub- 
lic recognition to the necessity to inves- 
tigate the activities of lobbyists and lob- 
bies that have been, and are, as at no 
other time before, bringing great pres- 
sure on the Congress of the United States. 

Yes; it is most gratifying that they 
share the same concern that I expressed 
nearly 4 months ago on November 26, 
1945, when I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 416 to create a select committee to 
make such an investigation. I also in- 
troduced H. R. 4773 a bill to require the 
registration of legislative counsel and 
lobbyists. 

Now the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee has introduced House 
Resolution 557 as of yesterday calling 
for the creation of a committee to make 
such an investigation—exactly the same 
thing that I did 4 months ago. 

But I am puzzled that the Rules Com- 
mittee, of which the gentleman from IIli- 
nois is chairman, has failed to take any 
action on my resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 416, which has been before it for 
nearly 4 months and which proposes ex- 
actly the same thing that that commit- 
tee’s chairman proposed with his reso- 
lution of yesterday. 

My resolution, House Resolution 416, 
is as follows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of seven 
Members of the House of Representatives t: 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any va- 
cancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 


The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a study and investigation of the 
techniques, practices, and methods of legis- 


lative counsel, lobbyists, lobbies, and pressure 
groups, in proposing, supporting, preventing, 
opposing, influencing, or attempting to pre- 
vent or influence, legislation by the Congress 
of the United States. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its in- 
vestigation, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it deems desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places, whether 
or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to employ such personnel, 
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to borrow from Government departments 
-and agencies such special assistants, to hold 
such hearings, to require the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, and to take 
such testimony, as it deems necessary. Sub- 
penas shall be issued under the signature of 
the chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber designated by him, and shall be served by 
any person designated ky such chairman or 
member. The chairman of the committee 
or any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 





Lobbyists 





REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, while lob- 
byists are now being discussed and since 
a recent Recorp—March 11, 1946— 
carried a speech by the Speaker, and 
since there are now before the House 
two resolutions calling for an investiga- 
tion of the lobbyists I want to make clear 
a few of my own observations. 

Before I came to Congress I was under 
the impression, as apparently most 
people back in the districts are, that 
Washington was overrun by lobbyists, 
who were continually applying pressure 
to Members of Congress to enact legis- 
lation which would generally satisfy the 
selfish interests of the many groups rep- 
resented. 

I had the idea that a lobbyist was a 
person who should be avoided by every 
person interested in good government. 
But, how mistaken I was to find that the 
term “lobbyist,” as used here by certain 
politicians, was and is simply a smoke 
screen behind which to hide while shirk- 
ing responsibility. 

When the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, Mr. SABATH, declared certain lob- 
byists spent $2,000,000 here in the Cap- 
itol, he should be in a position to say 
how that money was spent and who got 
the money. I have seen men of all 
classes and of various groups around the 
Capitol and throughout the office build- 
ings and before committees wanting and 
demanding about everything under the 
sun. But I have never seen the men 
with the money bags. During my years 
of service in the State legislature as 
well as during my years here in the Cap- 
itol, I have never known a single dollar 
to be used to put legislation across, and 
I do think that when Mr. SABATH made 
the charge he owed it to the House to 
tell who got the money. 

Now, the facts are, any person or per- 
sons who come to Washington in order to 
present their interests or the interests 
of their community to the legislators, or 
who go before committees to present their 
case, or the views of the people back 
home, are lobbyists. 

There is also such a thing known as a 
mail-bag lobby. 

Congress has always invited the public 
to bring its views before it. That is why 
the various committees hold public hear- 
ings to get a cross section of views. And 
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generally, when the country’s views are 
expressed in this fashion it is done by a 
single representative citizen, or a small 
group of a few people who are delegated 
with authority to present the peoples’ 
views. 

The worst and most persistent lobby- 
ing comes from the various bureaus with- 
in the Government in their effort to per- 
petuate themselves. For example, when 
an executive from a governmental bu- 
reau appears before a congressional com- 
mittee he is usually accompanied by as 
many as 20 “experts”, attorneys, and 
what have you, who are on the Federal 
pay roll. Their one objective is not only 
to perpetuate themselves but generally 
to expand. I recall the time when Mr. 
Ickes, as the Secretary of Interior, ap- 
peared before the Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. He was surrounded by 19 lieu- 
tenants, and I know this to be a fact be- 
cause they stood to be counted. 

Talking of the mail-bag lobby I now 
have on my desk, as has every House 
Member, a statement by Chester Bowles 
containing 135 pages defending the ac- 
tions of the OPA and trying to convince 
House Members that OPA should be con- 
tinued “as is,” as well as trying to prove 
they have held the line. 

There are certain single agencies in 
the Government which send more mate- 
rial to our desks than any 10 corpora- 
tions in the country. 

It might be well for Mr. SABATH to ex- 
plain about the pressure put on the 
membership here recently when the 
House adjourned for the week end in or- 
der to postpone a vote on certain legisla- 
tion until the following Monday morning. 
Over the week end pressure was brought 
to bear on certain Members to the extent 
that Democratic Chairman Hannegan 
sent a commanding telegram to the 
Democratic membership of the House 
warning them to be in their places and 
vote right on Monday. 

The concern over present lobbying 
practices is due to the fact that the 
wrong bull is being gored. I can heartily 
sanction outside interests presenting 
their cause, but certainly for political 
leaders to apply the lash is wrong, and I 
am happy to say few Congressmen yield 
to either. 





Polish Soldiers Should Be Given Special 
Consideration for Entry Into United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks I have had brought to my atten- 
tion the unfortunate situation of at least 
five Polish soldiers who wish to enter the 
United States. Some of them served as 
pilots in the Polish Air Forces and others 
in the Polish Infantry. These men took 
part in the bloody fighting at Mount Cas- 
sino and other battlefields in Italy as well 
as on other fronts. They fought shoul- 





der to shoulder with our American forces 
and they deserve sympathetic considera- 
tion at our hands. 

Their country first resisted the Nazi 
invader. Yet, although Poland is one 
of the outstanding members of the 
United Nations, it today is dominated by 
@ more powerful member of our allied 
group. These Polish soldiers in Italy be- 
lieve that it would be dangerous not only 
to themselves but to other members of 
their families if they were to return to 
Poland. 

In some instances, these Polish soldiers 
have close relatives in the United States. 
Others have no relatives but friends who 
are interested in their welfare. The 
State Department has advised me that 
so long as they are soldiers in the Polish 
Army they cannot secure visas to enter 
the United States. However, I also un- 
derstand that if the men comply with 
our requirements for visas it will be pos- 
sible for them to secure the necessary 
discharges from the Polish Army and 
any other documents required by our 
consuls. They are faced, however, with 
a limited quota for about 6,500 Polish 
nationals to enter the United States an- 
nually. During the next few years there 
will undoubtedly be considerable demand 
by Polish civilians who, in many in- 
stances, will be members of families in 
the United States composed of American 
citizens. These civilians are entitled to 
consideration also as they have suffered 
tremendously during the present war. 

I, therefore, would suggest that this 
House, through its Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, and later by 
its own action, should consider legisla- 
tion to permit Polish nationals to make 
use of quotas which have not been en- 
tirely used up during the war or else that 
we provide for a reasonable number of 
visas to be granted to members of the 
Polish Army above the existing national 
quota, provided they comply with all 
other requirements of our Government 
with reference to their entry for perma- 
nent residence in the United States. By 
their active participation with our sol- 
diers in the fighting in Italy they have 
earned a measure of consideration at our 
hands. Many of them are, in effect, 
stranded in Italy and they deserve af- 
firmative action on our part. 





Stop Inflating! 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News of March 
11, 1946: 

STOP INFLATING! 

When destruction of materials and goods 
in battle, or destruction of crops by bad 
weather, cause natural shortages, we have 
temporarily a condition in which prices go 
up because we have more money than goods, 
more well-heeled buyers than sellers. 
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But if the supply of money is kept con- 
stant, the natural price rise caused by nat- 
ural scarcity will stimulate production and 
stop inflation of prices. 

But if more money is printed or more bank 
credit is created by issuing more Government 
bonds, we have shortages created by the ex- 
cess of money over goods that will never be 
corrected by natural price movements until 
the manufacture of more money and credit 
is stopped. 

Institution of price controls only retards 
temporarily the creation of inflation-made 
shortages, with the ultimate result of more 
shortages and worse shortages. Price con- 
trols also cause hoarding because people are 
led to anticipate higher prices or future 
scarcity. 

Thece man-made shortages raise prices 
and inevitably inspire demands for higher 
wages. That leads to strikes and strike- 
caused shortages. 

But the worker who finds that his pay 
buys fewer goods would be less than human 
did he not seek more pay. And when he 
feels that money is becoming slippery he 
naturally fears for his future and seeks to 
fortify it by wage increases. 

Every wage increase granted unsettles re- 
lations between the wages paid to various 
groups of workers. That unbalance leads 
to new demands to redress what the workers 
judge to be discriminations. 

Thus demands for higher pay, of them- 
selves, become another vicious spiral, quick- 
ening the original vicious spiral of pay try- 
ing to overtake rising prices. 

Rising costs and increasing strikes and 
shop friction, meanwhile, retard the pro- 
duction that otherwise could break prices 
and stop inflation. 

As inflation causes the shortages that in 
turn cause more inflation, there is only one 
way to stop the evil procession. That is to 
stop inflating. 

The only way to stop inflating is for the 
Government to quit spending more money 
than it takes in. Until Government does 
that, it is compelled to keep on inflating 
money and credit to pay its bills. 





Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address by Attorney Harry 
J. Meleski, of Worcester, Mass., on justice 
for Poland, Sunday, March 3, 1946: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply grate- 
ful and appreciative of this opportunity to 
address the many friends of Poland. It isa 
privilege which can be exercised freely only 
in a great Republic such as these United 
States. It is a high privilege, because when 
pleading for justice for Poland I, in effect, 
plead for justice for all the nations of the 
world. 

This afternoon I should like to tell you 
something of the chemical warfare service 
of the Polish Army. They made a tremen- 
dously important contribution to the win- 
ning of World War II. It is an inspiring 
story. j 

In 1939 Polish scientists, working with this 
service, discovered heretofore unknown toxic 
qualities of certain chemicals. These chemi- 
cals were produced in sufficient quantity for 
experimentation. The experiments in turn 
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evolved a light, powdery substance which 
was found to possess an amazing poisonous 
potentiality. So powerful was this sub- 
stance that an amount equal to one- 
millionth of the weight of certain rodents 
was sufficient to kill the animal. Soon it 
was also learned in handling this product 
that an amount measured in grains was 
fatal to mankind. 

Here was an engine of destruction as terri- 
ble in its possibilities as anything ever dis- 
covered. To this very day no workable anti- 
dote for this poison has been found. But 
even if there should be such an antidote 
would be of no real use because it would 
probably come too late to be effective, so 
quickly does this chemical kill. 

According to the disclosures made by the 
United States Department of Interior, ex- 
periments at the Wildlife Service at Den- 
ver, Colo., which were made with certain 
chemicals related chemically to this discov- 
ery, this terrible power to kill was proven 
beyond any question. The chemical is said 
to be colorless, odorless, and highly soluble 
in water. 

Despite Nazi blitz war methods, the Polish 
Army succeeded in taking out of Poland this 
secret weapon and delivering the formulas 
to the British at London. 

At the time, it seemed inconceivable that 
the Germans with their secret police, infil- 
tration of gestapo agents, espionage, and re- 
lated activity in Poland, could not have 
learned in some manner of the secret. The 
Allies were sure that the Germans had dis- 
covered the secret and prepared according- 
ly. Alk during the Near East and African 
campaigns, the Allies were constantly on the 
lock-out for the appearance of this lethal in- 
strument of war. Considering the brutality 
and inhumanity of their foe, it was expected 
that if any knowledge of this discovery had 
fallen into Nazi hands, that it would be used. 
Wells, rivers, and water supply of every na- 
ture were carefully inspected because they 
would have been rendered poisonous and 
fatal to any human being that might have 
used the same. A very small amount, rela- 
tively speaking, could have wiped out entire 
armies. 

You know how well the Poles succeeded in 
keeping the secret, because this did not hap- 
pen. 

The Nazis were unable through their 
blitz, their tortures at Oswiecim. nor their 
monstrous acts at Majdanek, to ferret out 
even a hint of this weapon. It remained an 
Allied secret throughout the war. 

Now, since the cessation of hostilities, 
there has been an adaptation of this great 
Polish discovery. A sensational new rodent 
killer, especially effective against rats, has 
been perfected. It promises to be of as great 
a benefit to mankind as DDT. Doubtless you 
have read of this chemical, referred to as 
1080, in the releases made by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Wildlife 
Service. 

So by the perseverance, the sacrifice and 
suffering and by their abiding faith in the 
cause of human freedom, this frightful 
means of destruction remains in the hands 
of England and this country. How different 
it might have been but for this heroic action 
of the chemical warfare branch of the Polish 
Army. How tragic the recompense for so 
great a contribution to the cause of freedom 
and the well-being of the world. 

This brief story scarcely describes the 
catastrophe that might have befallen the 
world except for the grim, steadfast fight of 
this nation, ever glorious in world history. 
It is but another unpaid account owed to 
Poland by the world. How such an account 
is settled will determine in large measure 
whether world peace shall be maintained. 

This is the natural concern of everyone. 
Though most Polish-Americans are dis- 
turbed about the future of Poland, their pri- 
mary interest is in the United States of 
America. This is their country. The princi- 
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ples of this Republic are their principles. As 
&@ people, they believe in liberty—they always 
have. Together with the founders of this 
Republic, they struggled to establish this 
Nation as the home of the free and the land 
of the brave. They continue to believe that 
the world cannot exist part free and part op- 
pressed, to some just, to others unjust 

So believing, whenever they speak of jus- 
tice for Poland, they likewise speak for Yugo- 
slavia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Greece, and all liberty-loving peoples 
of the world too numerous to mention. It 
should follow without saying that unless all 
such people can be free, the world itself 
cannot be free. It should follow that world 
security can be based only on the rule of 
genuine international law and justice. That 
is why it is insisted that the cause of Poland 
is the cause of world peace. That is why 
the cause of Poland is a live, substantial, and 
vital subject for discussion by Americans 
everywhere. 

The spirit of Poland and of her gallant 
dead joins the voice of her present dying 
and must be heard. It behooves us as 
Americans to take heed—Poland is not yet 
lost nor can any nation or people be lost 
who have the will to live. Poland has dem- 
onstrated that will. 

And we must take heed because the prob- 
lem involved is no longer just Poland. I 
can say nothing that will touch those who 
at this late date remain insensible to the 
palpable injustice and betrayal of Poland 
by her allies. But to the thinking Americans 
who will seek to understand, I know this 
message will make them realize that the 
moral integrity of our own country is in- 
volved. They will recognize that it will not 
do to blame Poland for her own misfortunes 
No amount of diplomatic double-talk can 
alter to them the facts of the years since 1939. 
They will remember. Unlike all other neigh- 
bors of Nazi Germany, Poland refused to 
yield, even when offered rich rewards for 
collaboration and pro-German alliances 
Poland still refuses to yield. It stands as 
the symbol of all the ideals and of all the 
human hopes that were aroused the world 
over by this war. 

It exemplifies the hopes proclaimed in the 
Atlantic Charter, the four freedoms, and 
the passionate oratory of our own leaders. 
Officially, perhaps, the Polish problem may 
have been marked “settled.” But it is only 
settled in the sense that the problem of 
Czechoslovakia was settled at Munich. In 
the eyes of the unbiased, and of those who 
would see, there has been no settlement. 

The same ideals with which millions of 
American boys without question entered 
into our armed forces; the same spirit in 
which they shared the obligations of their 
American citizenship; the same realization 
that we all had, that liberty is in fact worth 
fighting for, is as powerful today as it ever 
was. The fight for freedom, for justice, for 
opportunity, and for political and social self- 
respect, is still with us. As we seek the reai- 
ization of these ideals and the fulfillment cof 
these dreams, here in these United States, 
we know full well that they cannot be se- 


cured and preserved to us while baneful in- 


justice, virtual bondage, and treachery per- 
sists in the world. 
No matter how much Americans hate war, 


they have always hated oppression even 
more. That is America—that is why I am so 
proud to be able to speak as an American fcr 
justice for Poland. As we contemplate our 
part in Poland’s quest for justice, may we do 
so with the same sincerity and hope that 
prompted the immortal words of our great 
emancipator. 

“It is for us the living, rather to be dedi- 
cated * * * to the unfinished work 
which they who fought * * * have thus 
far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to 
be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us; that from these honored dead we 
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take increased devotion to that cause for 
‘ which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the national defense 
committee at the national conference of 
the American Legion held in Washington 
on March 3, 1946, with reference to the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps: 

Whereas the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Cadet Corps, established in 1938, has 
made and is making a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the national defense of the Nation; 
and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the merchant marine committee that con- 
sideration is being given by appropriate au- 
thority to the reduction of facilities of said 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps; 
and 

Whereas the said merchant marine com- 
mittee has studied and considered the past 
and present accomplishments and future po- 
tentialities of said United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the merchant marine com- 
mittee recommend to and urge upon the na- 
tional defense committee of the American 
Legion the approval and submission to ap- 
propriate authority, through prescribed 
channels, the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps and its academy 
at Kings Point, N. Y., shall be continued 
without suspension of its cadet schools at 
San Mateo, Calif., and Pass Christian, Miss., 
and that in view of the splendid work ac- 
complished by the Naval Reserve officers as- 
signed to the cadet corps, the key officers 
of the cadet corps shall be Naval Reserve 
officers on active-duty status; and further 

“Resolved, That the cadet corps shall main- 
tain, a sufficient complement of cadet-rfid- 
shipmen enrolled in the United States Naval 
Reserve as midshipmen to graduate one- 
third of the officers needed each year as re- 
placements in the merchant marine.” 


Propesal to Fix Prices on Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram of Fort Worth, 
Tex., contained an interesting editorial 
on February 23, in support of the pro- 


posal to fix prices on existing homes. It 
is as follows: 


HOME PRICE CONTROLS 


The Patman emergency housing bill is 
scheduled for consideration by the House in 
a few days and is expected to touch off a 
spirited debate on the subject of ceiling 
prices for homes. Before reporting the bill 
favorably the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency struck from it a provision for 
ceiling prices on existing homes but allowed 
to remain the section providing for control of 
prices on new homes. 

Inasmuch as one of the main purposes of 
the bill is to prevent further inflation in the 
prices of homes, it is difficult to understand 
why the committee approved price control for 
houses in one category but opposed them for 
others. To exclude houses in either group, 
it would seem, would be to nullify the meas- 
ure and render meaningless its passage. 

Representative PATMAN, of Texas, sponsor of 
the bill, probably was correct when he said 
the other day that opposition to price con- 
trol on existing housing is due to misunder- 
standing. An erroneous impression is abroad 
that Federal appraisers would go out and 
place a ceiling price on every home in the 
land. Nothing of the sort is proposed. 

If the Patman bill becomes a law the pres- 
ent owner of any home can sell it for any 
price he can get, twice or 10 times its actual 
value, and without regard to its original cost 
or the price the present owner paid for it. 
But the price in the first sale after the law 
becomes effective would be the maximum 
price at which that house could be sold for 
the next 2 years. 

That’s all there is to the proposal for con- 
trol of prices on existing homes. It is obvious 
that speculators would be against such a pro- 
vision, but it is hard to see why anyone else 
would be, unless they are opposed to any 
form of price control in peacetime. 

Without some such control on the price 
of existing houses, ceiling prices for new 
homes would be a mockery, regardless of how 
high or low the ceiling might be set. A new 
home becomes an existing home after it is 
completed and has been lived in for even 
1 day. 


President Truman’s 39-Point Plan To 
Save Food for Hungry Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an article in the Washington 
Times-Herald of March 12, 1946, set- 
ting forth President Truman’s 39-point 
plan to save food for hungry abroad. 

I was alarmed when I read President 
Truman’s 39-point plan to save food for 
hungry abroad. This program smacks 
just a little too much of the tactics that 
are being used by the Government to reg- 
iment our people. All of us are willing 
to do what we possibly can to feed the 
hungry and starving in Europe and else- 
where. That is one thing, but it can and 
will be something else should the Gov- 
ernment use the charitableness of our 
people as a means for political exploita- 
tion. I do not say that the Government 
intends to so use this 39-point plan. 
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I contend, however, that it is possible for 
it to so use it and therefore fear it will. 

Here is provided a splendid device for 
tying foreign relief in with OPA and 
other bureaucratic measures, which can 
and, I am afraid, will be used to intensify 
rationing, price control, and regimenta- 
tion in general, in the guise of feeding the 
starving, with further consequent disor- 
ganization of production and increased 
scarcity of goods. 

The article follows: 


TRUMAN'S 39-PoINT PLAN To SAVE FOOD FOR 
HuNGRY ABROAD 


The 39 ways suggested by President Tru- 
man’s famine emergency committee by which 
Americans can save food for the hungry 
abroad include: 

For hotels, restaurants, dining cars, insti- 
tutions, and other public-feeding places: 

1. Discontinue during the emergency 
abroad the use of toast as a garniture with 
meat, poultry, eggs, and other entrees. 

2. Discontinue the practice of placing 
baskets of rolls and bread on dining-room 
tables. A single roll or slice of bread should 
be served with the entree, and later as re- 
quested. 


NO TOAST TRIMMING 

3. Eliminate the custom of trimming toast 
and sandwich crust. 

4. Substitute open sandwiches for many 
closed or two-bread slice sandwiches in 
hotels. 

5. Use potatoes in place of certain wheat 
and rice garnitures. 

6. Use single-crust or open pies in place 
of two-crust pies whenever practicable. 

7. Serve corn and buckwheat cakes in place 
of wheat cakes where possible. 

8. Serve oatmeal bread, cakes, and cookies 
as alternates for products made from wheat. 


REDUCE BREAD SIZE 


9. The size of rolls and the thickness of 
toast and bread should be reduced. Bread 
size could be reduced by not filling the pans 
as deeply as at present. 

10. Substitute fruits and other desserts for 
pastries and cakes whenever practicable. 

11. Limit the number of crackers in indi- 
vidual packages or served with soups, cheeses, 
and so forth. 

12. Eliminate three-layer cakes. 

13. Whenever possible induce customers to 
order only what is needed. Wherever side 
dishes are included in a meal the customer 
should request those side dishes and salads 
which he will eat. 

14. Use boiled dressings instead of oil 
dressings on salads wherever possible. 

OTHER ALTERNATIVES 

15. Use alternatives for wheat 
wherever possible. 

16. Encourage reuse of food fats and grease 
salvage. 

17. Develop methods for saving and use of 
bread ends, many of which are wasted at 
present time. 

18. Carry back all economies to employees’ 
meals. Employees should cooperate to the 
same extent customers are asked to co- 
operate. 

19. Boil or broil rather than fry fish so as 
to save fats. 

20. Eliminate serving of extra dressing on 
salads already prepared with oil or dressing. 


BAKING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations for the baking industry: 

1. Reduce by at least 10 percent the weight 
of bread and bakery products. 

2. Whenever practicable bakers should fea- 
ture smaller weight and size loaves. 

3. Bread should be sliced thinner to pro- 
vide more slices per loaf. 

4. Partial loaves of bread should be offered 
for sale as a waste-preventing measure, 
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5. Save flour and fats and oils by avoiding 
spoilage and waste. 


ASKED TO GIVE RECIPES 


Recommendations to food distributors and 
manufacturers: 

1, Promote the use of alternate and more 
plentiful foods in the diet, such as, currently, 
potatoes, fish, eggs, poultry, citrus fruits, and 
seasonal vegetables. 

2. Assist customers by providing recipes 
using the more plentiful foods. 

3. Adopt measures for great conservation 
and prevention of waste in food distribution 
channels. 

4. Encourage consumers to conserve and 
prevent waste of food and to reuse food fats 
and salvage waste fats. 

5. In the manufacture of food items use 
alternate ingredients wherever possible in 
lieu of ingredients in short supply. 


HINTS FOR CONSUMERS 


Recommendations to consumers: 

1. Prevent waste of bread. It is estimated 
that 5 percent or one slice out of every loaf 
baked every day goes into garbage. 

2. Use less bread at each meal. Use pota- 
toes, for example, as alternates for bread. 
One small serving of potatoes replaces a slice 
of bread, nutritionally. Use oats more often. 
A serving of oatmeal equals two slices of 
bread in food value. Use fruits and other 
desserts for pastries and cakes. 

3. Use less wheat cereals and other wheat 
products. 


HOW TO SAVE FATS 


Suggested ways for saving fats and oils at 
home included: 

1. Make better use of meat drippings for 
cooking and seasoning food. 

2. Serve fewer fried foods. 

3. Save ahd reuse fats and oils for cooking 
purposes. 

4. Render excess fats on meats and save 
bacon grease for cooking purposes. 

5 Salvage all fats that cannot be reused 
and turn them in to your butcher or grocer. 

6. Go easy on oils and salad dressings. A 
teaspoon of fat a day saved by every person 
in the United States will mean a total saving 
cf at least 1,000,000 pounds of fat daily. 





Hon. Leslie L. Biffle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
marvelous accomplishment to rise from 
page boy in this House to Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States Yet, it is 
not uncommon in America that a man 
through his own efforts starts at the bot- 
tom and advances to the topmost rungs 
of the ladder. Leslie Biffle came to Wash- 
ington as a page boy in the House of 
Representatives at a tender age from 
Boydsville, Clay County, Ark., in my 
district. He returned to Arkansas for 
additional schooling. In 1909 he came 
back to Washington as secretary to Hon. 
Bruce Macon, who represented the First 
Arkansas District. Afterward, he worked 
in the folding room in the Senate for a 
time. At the recommendation of Sena- 
tor Joe T. Robinson, majority leader, he 
was selected as secretary to the majority 
in the Senate. He held this position until 
he was unanimously chosen Secretary of 
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the Senate in 1945. Coronet magazine in 
the current issue for February carries a 
very good story on Leslie Biffle. In my 
opinion, it is good reading and I com- 
mend it to you. I do trust that we will 
keep America the land of opportunity, 
where a young man can start out at the 
bottom and—through his initiative, ap- 
plication, and energy—advance to the 
highest place of trust and responsibility. 
That is the American way. We, in Ar- 
kansas, are proud of our native son and 
rejoice at his accomplishments. His life, 
character, and service is an inspiration 
to the American youth. I include the 
full text of the article, Meet the Man 
Who Runs the Senate, by Tris Coffin, 
which appeared in the February 1946 is- 
sue of Coronet magazine: 


MEET THE MAN WHO PUNS THE SENATE—PRESI- 
DENTS, CABINET MEMBERS, AND CONGRESSMEN 
SEEK THE ADVICE OF LESLIE BIFFLE, THE MAN 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON CAPITOL HILL 


(By Tris Coffin) 


A slim, curly-haired man with the fascinat- 
ing name of Leslie Biffle runs the United 
States Senate. He does it in such a patient, 
ingratiating way that no one objects to his 
benevolent tyranny, even if aware of it. 

This alert Arkansan, at 56, is proof of the 
Washington adage that if you want to know 
what is happening in Congress, don’t ack 
a Congressman. Congressmen may make 
speeches. but the nonelected personnel be- 
hind the scenes sees that the jobs get done. 

The man who runs the Senate is known 
variously as “Les,” “Bif,” or “Mr. Biffle,” 
depending on how well you know him. He 
has never run for cffice. He doesn’t have to, 
for his job as Secretary of the Senate is an 
appointive one. 

Biffle is a small man who goes in for bow 
ties, tailored suits, and two-tone shoes. He 
has keen eyes and slim, nervous hands. He 
never appears completely relaxed. Even 
when he is sitting down and chatting, you 
have the feeling that he is coiled and ready 
to spring into action at the snap of a finger. 

Bif is a constant source of wonder to his 
Senate colleagues. According to that vet- 
eran chronicler of Congress, John Crockett, 
the Senate’s Chief Clerk: “He is the most 
marvelous fellow I’ve ever seen. I've never 
known his life for energy and tact. He’s 
never done a dirty trick. I'm glad to be able 
to serve with him.” To appreciate Crockett’s 
comment, you have to know that John is a 
dyed-in-the-wool Republican, while Les is a 
southern Democrat. 

Biffle came up from Arkansas to be a page 
boy, and the first taste of Capitol Hill whetted 
the youth’s appetite. After going back South 
to attend business school, Bif returned to 
Washington as a Congressman’s secretary in 
1909. He has been on Capitol Hill ever since. 

Early in his career Biffle was given some 
sound advice by the late Senator Joe Robin- 
son, Democratic leader in the Upper House. 
Senator Joe told Les: “Keep your eyes and 
ears open and your mouth shut.” Les has 
never forgotten those realistic words, for 
he has developed an unusual talent for ob- 
servation and for keeping secrets. Presi- 
dents, Cabinet members, and Senators come 
to him for advice, but Les has the reputation 
of never violating a confidence. The press 
gallery is unable to pry anything out of 
him, and he’s as publicity shy as his charges 
are the reverse. 

The White House has long recognized 
Biffie’s peculiar talents. Franklin Roosevelt 
used to call Bif to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
put on his famous smile and say, “All right, 
I want to hear about it. What is really 
happening in Congress?” 

Les never offered advice unless asked for 
it, but once requested, he would talk straight 
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from the shoulder. Sometimes Roosevelt 
would not like it and would frown impa- 
tiently, yet the Presider.t always knew that 
Biffle could not be far wrong. 

Bif has a benign influence on the Senate. 
Without his soothing spirit and his gift tor 
subtle compromise, the Senate might battle 
for weeks in a deadlock Les knows the 
measure of each Senator, how far he will go 
He also knows each Senator intimately—his 
middle name, his favorite drink, and how he 
is likely to vote. 

The story is told that on one important 
ballot Senator Typincs, of Maryland, was 
absent. Les knew that TypIncs wanted his 
vote recorded, so he did not hesitate to 
“pair” TypINGs with another absent Senator, 
which meant that the votes canceled each 
other. 

When TyYDINGs returned he was miffed. He 
hunted up Bif and inquired, “How did you 
know where I wanted to stand on that bill? 
Les replied calmly, “I have known you for a 
long time, Senator, and I know your electo- 
rate. That’s my job.” As usual, Bif was 
right. In his next campaign TypINGs em- 
phasized that he was paired on the bill. 

Bif has the kind of political detachment 
that permits all factions to come to him and, 
in the words of one Senator, “pick his 
brains.” Biffle gives his advice freely, hum- 
bly, and impartially. If the liberals want to 
know how to get a bill through, they talk to 
Les. The next day the conservatives may 
ask him how to stop their opponents’ pro- 
gram. Les will discuss that too. 

The late Senator McNary, of Oregon, Re- 
publican floor leader, used to come regularly 
to Bif for counsel. At the time, Biffle was 
secretary to the Democratic majority. When 
Les was nominated for the job of Senate Sec- 
retary, the two top Republicans, VANDEN- 
BERG, Of Michigan, and WHITE, of Maine, de- 
livered orations in his behalf. There was not 
a single vote cast against him. 

When Jimmy Byrnes was Roosevelt's “as- 
sistant president,” a direct phone line ran 
from his office to Biffle’s. Today that phone 
has been switched to President Truman's 
desk. Harry Truman has a warm spot for 
Les Biffle, who gave him sound advice in the 
Senate. He knows today that Bif will never 
voice a soft answer just because the former 
Missouri Senator happens to be President. 

Biffle is the most successful host in Wash- 
ington. Invitations to his lunches in the 
Senate’s famous “Gods’' Room” are always 
sought after. “Gods’' Room” is really Les’ 
Office, right off the Senate floor, but it en- 
joys the name because of the great who 
wander in—Truman, General Marshall, Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes, and other Cabinet 
members, and Congressmen. 

In the first confused days after the death 
of Rocsevelt, the new President was lonely in 
the White House. So one morning he picked 








up the phone. “Bif,” he said in his fresh, 
midwestern twang, “get some of the boys to- 
gether. I’m coming up for lunch.” Thi 
has happened regularly since Truman moved 
downtown. 

Biffle has been holding these lunches ever 
rily because he has a great faith in people, 
He believes that if you can get the executive 
in downtown Washington together with the 
men on the Hill in a friendly atmosphere, 
they can either reach agreement or come 
away respecting one another. Whether it 
is a tribute to Bif’s soothing personality or 
his philosophy, his lunches usually work out 
that way. 

As you may gather, there is quite a trick t 
being a congressional employee. You don't 
earn much money. Les Biffle makes $8,000 a 
year, which is less—when you count over- 
time—than the pay received by publicity 
men for the big agencies in downtown Wash- 
ington. And Bif is the top salaried employee 
on Capitol Hill. 
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Leslie Biffle, however, doesn’t seem to be 
much interested in money. What counts 
with him is his job, and that he does su- 
perbly, while at the same time occupying a 
grandstand seat at the greatest show in his- 
tory. He knows that with Harry Truman in 
the White House his own quiet influence will 
carry aS much weight as that of Cabinet 
members. He also knows that in this admin- 
istration the bills to safeguard our national 
welfare are going to be written on the Hill, 
not downtown. 





Don’t Scuttle Our Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the February 
edition of the American Legion Maga- 
zine published an article prepared by 
our very distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Cart VINSON, with reference 
to our Navy. It is a very excellent and 
timely article, and it is my pleasure to 
call it to the attention of the House of 
Representatives: 

DON’T SCUTTLE OUR NAVY 
(By CarL VINSON) 

The United States emerged from World 
War II with the most powerful and balanced 
fleet that ever rode the seven seas. It is 
the expressed purpose of the American Con- 
gress to maintain a naval strength forever 
equal to our peacetime responsibilities and 
to any future emergency such as that which 
exploded at Pearl Harbor. 

This program, which our committee em- 
bodied in House Concurrent Resolution 80, 
and which was approved by the House by 
unanimous vote, constitutes no threat of ag- 
gression to any other nation. It is a sig- 
nificant historical fact that our Navy was 
associated, though remotely, with the out- 
break of only two of our wars, and in each 
instance our warships were the casualties 
rather than the causes of aggression. I refer 
to the destruction of the Maine in Habana 
and the Japs’ sneak attack on our Pacific 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor. 

Indeed, a key reason for the maintenance 
of a strong Navy lies in whatever final com- 
mitments for the preservation of world peace 
which the United States undertakes as a 
major member of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. The noble intentions of inter- 
national charters and treaties must be vital- 
ized and underwritten by the maintenance of 
a Navy ‘able to keep inviolate both world and 
national security. 

The Navy is the major component and 
assurance of that strength, for the key to 
victory and to the freedom of this country 
will lie in the control of the ocean and the 
air above. Because geography has _ sur- 
rounded our country with oceans, we cannot 
attack or be attacked without crossing on, 
over, or under those waters. 

It is the particular mission of the United 
States Navy to own control at all times of 
these oceans and the skies above them. 

Some people have expressed the opinion 
that the Navy is the principal casualty of the 
atomic bomb. They maintain that cosmic 
energy and rocket explosives have so devas- 
tated space that we no longer need a far- 
flung fleet. I disagree. 

I do not mean to be dogmatic, for nobody 
living knows the ultimate effect of these new 
weapons. Any current conclusion is no more 


than nebulous speculation. But I do know 
this: The mission of the United States Navy 
is to control the seas essential to our national 
security by whatever weapons are most effec- 
tive, and as yet there has been offered no 
proof that control of the seas can be effected 
with atomic and rocket bombs—to the ex- 
clusion of the Navy. Most assuredly the 
missile that wiped out Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki does not destroy immediately the useful- 
ness of all navies now in existence. The 
atomic bomb, as of today and perhaps for 
many future years, requires land- or carrier- 
based planes to deliver it over the target, 
whether it be Hiroshima or New York City. 

The best offensive against the atomic bomb 
now known is intercepting air power. If we 
were to give away or scuttle our fleet today, 
and rely wholly upon this new weapon, we 
should lose control of those intercepting 
areas. Therefore, there can be no doubt of 
the need for keeping a modern, all-purpose 
Navy, with its carrier forces, its surface and 
submarine units and its amphibious arm 
capable of taking and holding enemy beach- 
heads. 

Until it is proved that the atomic bomb is 
effective against our modern ships, we cannot 
scuttle the Navy. Instead, we must main- 
tain intact the world’s most powerful ar- 
mada. To do otherwise would be to make 
this country so vulnerable as to invite attack. 

There is another consideration of vast 
social and economic significance: Simply be- 
cause the atomic bomb can level cities, we 
~sshould not become slaves of fear, stop build- 
ing our cities and go underground with 
civilization in reverse. The American people 
know too well the rewards of industry and 
the arts to slip back to caveman days. 

As a matter of fact, the view that the 
destructive power of the atomic bomb ac- 
tually necessitates more ships and offshore 
bases, to avoid “putting all our eggs in one 
basket,” is no more extreme than the theory 
that it calls for scuttling of the Navy. 

In future years there will be no need to 
keep our Naval Establishment at its special 
peak, in view of the defeat of the Axis and 
the hope of permanent world peace under the 
aegis of the United Nations Organization. It 
is our solemn duty to prune the size, main- 
tenance and operation costs to the safest 
minimum, but not to a degree of false econ- 
omy that jeopardizes our national security. 
Accordingly, the resolution which the House 
adopted unanimously calls for a reduction 
of the present fleet from 1,304 combatant 
vessels to 1,082, as follows: 18 battleships, 3 
large cruisers, 31 heavy cruisers, 48 light 
cruisers, 3 large aircraft carriers, 24 aircraft 
carriers, 10 light aircraft carriers, 79 escort 
aircraft carriers, 367 destroyers, 300 destroyer 
escorts, 199 submarines. 

We have not provided for any specific force 
of auxiliary craft such as mine, patrol, land- 
ing, district vessels, and drydocks. We have 
asked for whatever number and types as will 
be “sufficient” for the proposed fleet. How- 
ever, present plans call for 50 percent reduc- 
tion of such vessels—from 10,292 to 5,002. 

The annual cost of this establishment is 
estimated at $3,525,000,000. That is a sub- 
stantial figure, I realize. But when it is 
measured in terms of our recent victory over 
the Axis—thousands of lives, domestic and 
economic sacrifice and $300,000,000,000 in cold 
cash—it is very cheap insurance for national 
security and, perhaps, permanent world 
peace. 

Obviously, the Navy’s peacetime assign- 
ment will not require that the reduced fleet 
of 6,084 ships—1,082 combat and 5,002 aux- 
iliary vessels—be kept in commission. On 
the other hand, we may need to muster our 
full naval strength overnight in some future 
emergency. So, present plans divide the post- 
war Navy into three components: (1) An ac- 
tive fleet, (2) a ready reserve, and (3) a laid- 
up reserve. 
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Our resolution fixing the postwar strength 
of the Navy speaks only of “sufficient air- 
craft” to support the surface and underwater 
units. The determination of the number of 
planes that will be needed does not lend 
itself easily to a definite ceiling, in view of 
rapid changes and technological advances in 
this arm. However, we estimate that 12,000 
planes—about 8,000 in full, active service— 
will be necessary for an adequate postwar 
Navy. Provision has also been made for the 
required production and training facilities 
and centers. 

We have planned for 40 off-shore postwar 
naval bases, although final determination of 
this question will rest with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the State Department, and the 
United Nations Security Council. Roughly, 
we favor an outer defense ring in the Pacific 
that extends from the Aleutians to the Philip- 
pines, thence to the island of Truk and back 
to the Panama Canal. Within that broad ex- 
panse we contemplate the establishment of 
many major, secondary, and caretaker units 
on the islands and atolls which we took from 
Japan, 

In the Atlantic we recommend the reten- 
tion of outlying points that will give the 
United States a naval and aerial rampart 
ranging from Newfoundland through Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Bermuda, with its southern 
buttress based at Georgetown in British 
Guiana. Such advance outposts, properly 
manned and equipped with sharp-shooting 
naval and aerial units, should make our 
shores impregnable. It will provide the most 
effective screen now known or feasible against 
hostile atomic bomb attacks. 

This postwar Navy will require approxi- 
mately 500,00° enlisted men and 58,000 of- 
ficers, of which 40,000 will be line and 18,000 
Staff and warrant. In discussiag the ques- 
tion of personnel, I want to emphasize that 
the future fleet will be a distinctly demo- 
cratic organization in which a man’s merit, 
rather than his social, or financial or aca- 
demic status, will be the only test. 

House bill 4421, which my committee has 
reported, insures that opportunities for pro- 
motion will be open to more newcomers and 
not restricted to Annapolis graduates. It 
also provides that the selection boards which 
pass on a man’s qualification for advance- 
ment shall have a membership proportion- 
ate to the percentage of officers who have 
joined the Navy by different routes. Thus, 
if the officer corps consists of 20 percent from 
Annapolis, 20 percent from ROTC and avia- 
tion cadet schools, and 60 percent from the 
Reserve, the selection boards will be organ- 
ized on the same proportionate basis. 

The same legislation also provides that an 
enlisted man can become an ensign (1) after 
4 years of active service, (2) upon the recom- 
mendation of his commanding officer, and 
(3) provided he can pass the necessary exam- 
inations. 

Thus, under all these provisions any able 
and qualified gob now swabbing the decks 
or tending the boilers below can become a 
King or a Nimitz or a Halsey, provided that 
he has the stuff it takes. 





Some Issues Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
one thing that stands out in America in 
a way that has no counterpart anywhere 
else in the world is the Congress of the 
United States—the Senate with Mem- 
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bers holding a term of office for 6 years, 
and the House of Representatives with 
Members elected every 2 years. While 
Governors may appoint a man to the 
Senate to fill a vacancy, that cannot be 
done in the case of a vacancy in the 
House of Representatives. Every Mem- 
per of this body must face the ballot box, 
and here in America the ballot box 
means something. Under our form of 
eovernment those who possess voting 
qualifications go to the polls, cast their 
ballots, and elect a man to represent 
them in the Nation’s Capitol. There are 
no soldiers to dictate the exercise of this 
privilege, no dictators to punish the 
men and women who cast their ballots. 
This is free America. In no other 
country do we find the rights of the 
electorate so fully extended. 


PROPOSED LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Among the controversial questions, 
one of many that will soon claim the 
attention of Congress, is the proposed 
loan of about $4,000,000,000 to Great 
Britain. We get correspondence on this 
subject and conflicting views are pre- 
sented to Members of @ongress for con- 
sideration. As an example, here is an 
extract from a letter that I received 
from the Minnesota League of Women 
Voters, which reads in part: 

The members of the Minnesota League of 
Women Voters respectfully urge you to give 
your strong support to the granting of the 
British loan which is now being considered 
by the House Banking Committee. 


As everybody knows, this group of 
earnest-minded women take a very active 
interest in public matters and have opin- 
ions on every subject, making it a point 
to discuss these problems with Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

CIO FAVORS BRITISH LOAN 


Another group which is very active 
and which is referred to as a pressure 
group is the CIO, which has gone on rec- 
ord in favor of the proposed loan to 
Great Britain. The following item oc- 
curs in Minnesota Labor, a CIO publica- 
tion with offices at 724 Fourth Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis 15, Minn. In the 
March 8, 1946, issue of Minnesota Labor 
is the following news item: 

PHIL MURRAY FAVORS LOAN TO GREAT BRITAIN 

WASHINGTON.—Full support of the CIO for 
the proposed $3,000,000,000 loan to Great 
Britain was expressed February 28 by Presi- 
dent Philip Murray in a statement setting 
out the views of his organization. Murray 
said the United States has clear-cut obliga- 
tions to make the loan to Britain because 
of that nation’s wartime expenditure of re- 
sources in common battle and that the loan 
amounts to economic first aid, that is an 
essential first step on an expanding world 
trade. 


We may expect the familiar technique 
of mimeographed propaganda letters 
from many sources during the next few 
weeks. All of them will be prepared in 
Washington and sent back to the dif- 
ferent congressional districts with in- 
structions to have them signed and sent 
to the Members of Congress. 

THE AVERAGE CITIZEN SPEAKS 


In connection with this proposed loan 
or gift or hand-out of $4,000,000,000 to 


Great Britain, under our form of govern- 
ment the average citizen, Mr. John Q. 
Public, also likes to have something to 
say. I am getting considerable cor- 
respondence from a great many laboring 
people in my district, a great many busi- 
ness people and a great many earnest 
minded and representative and patriotic 
women, all of whom very strongly op- 
pose the proposed British loan. They 
disagree, not only with the Minnesota 
League of Women Voters but also with 
the political leaders like Phil Murray. 
They feel that we are selling America 
down the river when we continue to pour 
out. our treasure and our resources to 
foreign countries and Keep on piling up 
an enormous debt against our own peo- 
ple. This issue is clear-cut and on this 
controversial question it is my intention 
to vote against this proposed loan unless 
some arguments are presented which 
have not as yet been given to the Ameri- 
can people. As I have said on other oc- 
casions, America must protect herself 
against her friends, real or otherwise. 
We are going to get a lot of arguments 
on this proposed loan problem. Back 
last fall the newspapers carried the 
headlines: “British plead poverty, ask- 
ing more United States heln—raw mate- 
rials and food.” 

All of us like to be generous but it 
seems to me that charity ought to begin 
at home at this time. This goes for all 
foreign countries. There are many, 
many matters that concern the welfare 
of America which ought to have the at- 
tention of Congress. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


One such proposal is the legislation 
to ratify the agreement between the 
United States and Canada for the deep- 
ening of the St. Lawrence River in one 
or two places from a depth of 14 feet to 
a depth of 27 feet, so that ocean vessels 
can enter the Great Lakes. This would 
thereby make ocean ports out of Du- 
luth, Minn., Detroit, Mich., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Chicago, Ill. We all know that 
powerful sectional interests are block- 
ing this improvement and that they are 
doing a real injury to America. Some 
time ago I urged the Senate subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to act favorably on this legislation, 
and at that time I said, in part: 


One of the big objections to this project 
is the cost. I was figuring that this $4,000,- 
000,000 to Great Britain, if divided by $285,- 
000,000, would build our share of the St. 
Lawrence project 14 times over. 

There will be two objections with which 
they will try to fool you. One of them is 
the treaty-making powers, which you Sen- 
ators pass on, and the other is the cost. In 
World War I, as I recall, there were $26,000,- 
000,000 that we loaned these foreign coun- 
tries and that loan is still unpaid and, you 
know, if you want to fool the American tax- 
payer, tell him it is going to cost him some- 
thing. So I am serving notice in advance 
on the American taxpayer that from the 
standpoint of relativity, and thinking of 
the atomic bomb—TI don’t change my mind 
about that either—this project is of such 
great value that the cost is infinitesimal, 
compared with which we are asked to do for 
foreign countries, 
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ducers and Refiners 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, oil men— 
especially the 19,000 small producers of 
crude petroleum—should view with 
hearty approval information I have just 
received from Economic Stabilization 
Director Bowles promising an early sus- 
pension of ceiling prices on not only 
crude oil but refined products as well. 

On February 25 I wrote to Mr. Bowles 
calling his attention to reports that pro- 
duction and demand for crude oil were 
once again in balance and expressed the 
hope that his office and the Office of 
Price Administration could find it ad- 
visable at an early date to either suspend 
or eliminate entirely price ceilings on 
thisitem. It was, therefore, particularly 
gratifying to me this morning to receive 
a reply from Mr. Bowles indicating that 
this can be done, possibly prior to June 
30, and will cover refined products also. 

It is gratifying to note that he feels 
that refined products may also be in- 
cluded in this decontrol program. The 
recently announced increase of 10 cents 
per barrel in crude oil prices, although 
offering relief to small producers whose 
exploratory, drilling, and lifting costs, 
have advanced tremendously during war- 
time, would work a hardship on many of 
the small refining companies who do not 
possess the profitable sidelines that the 
major companies operate. Therefore, 
it is eminently just, in my view, that re- 
finers be given this exemption privilege 
also because so many of them apparently 
cannot absorb the proposed crude in- 
crease for long. 

The House Small Business Committee, 
of which I am chairman, has been deeply 
concerned during the war period at the 
position of the smaller oil producers. 
Several committee hearings were held on 
this subject and two interim reports 
were issued to the House in this connec- 
tion. Our committee took the position 
that price ceilings on crude oil and re- 
fined products were sufficiently attractive 
to the major companies with their in- 
tegrated production and distribution and 
refining operations. The smaller pro- 
ducers, however, whose operations were 
limited solely to oil production, were held 
by us to be operating at prices insuffi- 
cient to justify their engaging in new ex- 
ploration work, thus jeopardizing the 
continuity of their operations as small 
businessmen. We expressed our alarm in 
no uncertain terms at the acquisition 
policies of the major companies which 
were able to buy up these smaller opera- 
tions during the war period for these 
reasons, 
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The National Crude Oil Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, whose report is re- 
ferred to in Mr. Bowles’ letter just re- 
ceived, was established by OPA at the 
request of the Small Business Commit- 
tee. That advisory committee, in my 
opinion, has performed a very construc- 
tive service in analyzing and reporting to 
OPA on the results of that agency’s re- 
cent price study which was also initiated 
at the request of our committee. 

In announcing this first price decon- 
trol action covering the production of one 
of the Nation’s major industries, I feel 
that Mr. Bowles has made it clear that 
the policy of this Administration is to 
eliminate war-imposed governmental 
controls as quickly as supply conditions 
permit. By his action he has confirmed 
that which critics so often deny—that 
the present Administration wishes to 
open the gate to trading at prices set 
by industry itself as soon as an examina- 
tion of cold statistics shows that the in- 
terests of the consumer will not be placed 
in jeopardy, and that inflation will not 
follow the proposed action. 

It is therefore with considerable per- 
sonal satisfaction that I include herewith 
for the benefit of all those interested in 
this important subject the full text of 
Mr. Bowles’ letter just received today: 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC STABILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1946. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small 
Business, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR WRIGHT: Many thanks for your letter 
of February 25 calling my attention to the 
Crude Oil Industry Advisory Committee’s 
analysis of the OPA survey of crude oil costs. 
Since you wrote to me, the OPA has an- 
nounced its intention to increase price ceil- 
ings on crude oil by 10 cents per berrel, ef- 
fective the latter part of this month. 

In your letter you asked what steps are 
being planned to remove crude oil from price 
control, and also what my personal thoughts 
are in connection with the possible lifting 
of crude-oil ceilings. I have been informed 
by the Price Administrator that the OPA be- 
lieves a successful suspension program can 
be worked out for the oil industry within 6 
months, and possibly prior to June 30 of this 
year. It is my understanding that OPA plans 
to include in this decontrol action not only 
crude oil but refined products as well. I was 
glad to hear that conditions in this field are 
such as to permit suspension of control. I 
sincerely hope that the conditions for suc- 
cessful decontrol, including a supply ade- 
quate to meet the demand, will continue to 
exist after the suspension so that it will not 
be necessary to reinstitute control. 

If it should prove possible to go through 
with this program, we shall not need any of 
the funds which we are requesting for the 
continuation of the stripper-well subsidy. 
We have nevertheless requested Congress to 
continue the authorization to pay this sub- 
sidy, as a form of insurance to cover the 
possibility that suspension of control cannot 
be made effective prior to June 30, 1946, and 
to cover the further possibility that, after 
trying suspension, controls would have to be 
reinstituted should the behavior of prices 
require it. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Director, 





Can OPA Be Made To Work 
Successfully? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
certainty that every thoughtful person 
realizes that in the present financial sit- 
uation that prices must be controlled. 
But if our country is to be successful.in 
passing through the existing emergency 
we must guard against the mistakes of 
the past. In this connection it is my 
privilege to submit an informative trea- 
tise on inflation and price control by a 
noted Austrian economist, Ludwig von 
Mises, which I submit for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 


EUROPEAN EXPERIENCES WITH PRICE CONTROL 
(By Ludwig von Mises) 
I 


Under socialism production is entirely di- 
rected by the orders of the central board of 
production management. The whole na- 
tion is an “industrial army” (a term used by 
Karl Marx in the Communist Manifesto) and 
each citizen is bound to obey his superior’s 
orders. Everybody has to contribute his 
share to the execution of the over-all plan 
adopted by the government. 

In the free economy no production czar 
tells a man what he should do. Everybody 
plans and acts for himself. The coordina- 
tion of the various individuals’ activities, 
and their integration into a harmonious sys- 
tem for supplying the consumers with the 
goods and services they demand, is brought 
about by the market process and the price 
structure it generates. 

The market steers the capitalistic economy. 
It directs each individual’s activities into 
those channels in which he best serves the 
wants of his fellow men. The market alone 
puts the whole social system of private own- 
ership of the means of production and free 
enterprise in order and provides it with 
sense and meaning. 

There is nothing automatic or mysterious 
in the operation of the market. The only 
forces determining the continually fluctu- 
ating state of the market are the value judg- 
ments of the various individuals and their 
actions as directed by these value judgments 
The ultimate factor in the market is the 
striving of each man to satisfy his needs and 
wants in the best possible way. Supremacy 
of the market is tantamount to the suprem- 
acy of the consumers. By their buying, and 
by their abstention from buying, the con- 
sumers determine not only the price struc- 
ture, but no less what should be produced 
and in what quantity and quality and by 
whom. They determine each entrepreneur's 
profit or loss, and thereby who should own 
the capital and run the plants. They make 
poor men rich and rich men poor. The profit 
system is essentially production for use, as 
profits can be earned only by success in sup- 
plying consumers in the best and cheapest 
way with the commodities they want to use. 

From this it becomes clear what Govern- 
ment tampering with the price structure of 
the market means. It diverts production 
from those channels into which the con- 
sumers want to direct it, into other lines, 
Under a market not manipulated by Govern- 
ment interference, there prevails a tendency 
to expand the production of each article to 
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the point at which a further expansion would 
not pay because the price realized would not 
exceed costs. If the Government fixes a 
maximum price for certain commodities be- 
low the level which the unhampered market 
would have determined for them and makes 
it illegal to sell at the potential market 
price, production involves a loss for the 
marginal producers. Those producing with 
the highest costs go out of the business and 
employ their production facilities for the 
production of other commodities, not affected 
by price ceilings. The Government's inter- 
ference with the price of a commodity re- 
stricts the supply available for consumption. 
This outcome is contrary to the intentions 
which motivated the price ceiling. The Gov- 
ernment wanted to make it easier for people 
to obtain the article concerned. But its in- 
tervention results in shrinking of the supply 
produced and offered for sale. 

If this unpleasant experience does not 
teach the authorities that price control is 
futile and that the best policy would be to 
refrain from many endeavors to control 
prices, it becomes necessary to add to the 
first measure, restricting merely the price 
of one or of several consumers’ goods, fur- 
ther measures. It becomes necessary to fix 
the prices of the factors of production re- 
quired for the production of the consumers’ 
goods concerned. Then the same story re- 
peats itself on a remoter plane. The supply 
of these factors of production whose prices 
have been limited shrinks. Then again the 
Government must expand the sphere of its 
price ceilings. It must fix the prices of the 
secondary factors of production required for 
the production of those primary factors. 
Thus the Government must go farther and 
farther. It must fix the prices of all con- 
sumers’ goods and of all factors of produc- 
tion, both material factors and labor, and 
it must force every entrepreneur and every 
worker to continue production at these 
prices and wage rates. No branch of pro- 
duction must be omitted from this all-round 
fixing of prices and wages and this general 
order to continue production. If some 
branches were to be left free, the result 
would be a shifting of capital and labor to 
them and a corresponding fall in the supply 
of the goods whose prices the Government 
has fixed. However, it is precisely these 
goods which the Government considers as 
especially important for the satisfaction of 
the needs of the masses. 

But when such a state of all-round control 
of business is achieved, the market economy 
has been replaced by a system of centralized 
planning by socialism. It is no longer the 
consumers, but the Government who de- 
cides what should be produced and in what 
quantity and quality. The entrepreneurs are 
no longer entrepreneurs. They have been 
reduced to the status of shop managers—or 
Betriebsfeuhrer, as the Nazis said—and are 
bound to obey the orders issued by the Gov- 
ernment’s central board of production man- 
agement. The workers are bound to work 
in the plants to whom the authorities have 
assigned them; their wages are determined 
by authoritarian decrees. The Government 
is supreme, It determines each citizen's in- 
come and standard of living. It is totali- 
tarian. 

Price control is contrary to purpose if it 
is limited to some commodities only. It can- 
not work satisfactorily within a market 
economy. The endeavors to make it work 
must needs enlarge the sphere of the com- 
modities subject to price control until the 
prices of all commodities and services are 
regulated by authoritarian decree and the 
market ceases the work. 

Either production can be directed by the 
prices fixed on the market by the buying or 
the abstention from buying on the part of 
the public; or it can be directed by the 
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Government's offices. There is no third solu- 
tion available. 
part of prices only results in a state of affairs 
which, without any exception, everybody con- 
siders as absurd and contrary to purpose. 
Its inevitable result is chaos and social unrest. 


11 
Price control in Germany 


It has been asserted again and again that 
German experience has proved that price 
control is feasible and can attain the ends 
sought by the Government resorting to it. 
Nothing can be more erroneous. 

When the First World War broke out, the 
German Reich immediately adopted a policy 
of inflation. To prevent the inevitable out- 
come of inflation, a general rise in prices, it 
resorted simultaneously to price control. 
The much-glorified efficiency of the German 
police succeeded rather well in enforcing 
these price ceilings. There were no black 
markets. But the supply of the commodi- 
ties subject to price control quickly fell. 
Prices did not rise. But the public was no 
longer in a position to purchase food, clothes 
and shoes. Rationing was a failure. Al- 
though the Government reduced more and 
more the rations allotted to each individual, 
only a few people were fortunate enough to 
get all that the ration card entitled them to. 
In their endeavors to make the price control 
system work, the authorities expanded step 
by step the sphere of the commodities subject 
to price control. One branch of business 
after the other was centralized and put under 
the management of a government commis- 
sary. The Government obtained full control 
of all vital branches of production. But even 
this was not enough as long as other branches 
of industry were left free. Thus the Govern- 
ment decided to go still further. The Hin- 
denburg program aimed at all-around plan- 
ning of all production. The idea was to en- 
trust the direction of all business activities to 
the authorities. If the Hindenburg program 
had been executed, it would have transformed 
Germany into a purely totalitarian common- 
wealth. It would have realized the ideal of 

thmar Spann, the champion of German 
socialism, to make Germany a country in 
which private property exists only in a formal 
and legal sense, while in fact there is public 
ownership only. 

However, the Hindenburg program had not 
yet been completely put into effect when the 
Reich collapsed. The disintegration of the 
imperial bureaucracy brushed away the whole 
apparatus of price control and of war social- 
ism. But the nationalist authors continued 
to extol the merits of the Zwangswirtschaft, 
the compulsory economy. It was, they said, 
the most perfect method for the realization 
of socialism in a predominantly industrial 
country like Germany. They triumphed 
when Chancelor Bruning in 1931 went back 
to the essential provisions of the Hindenburg 
program and when later the Nazis enforced 
these decrees with the utmost brutality. 

The Nazis did not, as their foreign admir- 
ers contend, enforce price control within a 
market economy. With them price control 
was only one device within the frame of an 
all-round system of central planning. In 
the Nazi economy there was no question of 
private initiative and free enterprise. All 
production activities were directed by the 
Reichswirtschaftsministerium. No enter- 
prise was free to deviate in the conduct of its 
operations from the orders issued by the 
Government. Price control was only a minor 
device in the complex of innumerable de- 
crees and orders regulating the minutest de- 
tails of every business activity and precisely 
fixing every individual's tasks on the one 
hand and his income and standard of living 
on the other. 

What made it difficult for many people to 
grasp the very nature of the Nazi economic 
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system was the fact that the Nazis did not ex- 
propriate the entrepreneurs and capitalists 
openly and that they did not adopt the prin- 
ciple of income equality which the Bolshevists 
espoused in the first years of Soviet rule and 
discarded only later. Yet the Nazis removed 
the bourgeois completely from control. The 
entrepreneurs who were neither Jewish nor 
suspect of liberal and pacifist leanings re- 
tained their positions in the managerial 
structure. But they were virtually merely 
Salaried civil servants bound to comply un- 
conditionally with the orders of their su- 
periors, the bureaucrats of the Reich and the 
Nazi Party. The capitalists got their (sharply 
reduced) dividends. But like other citizens, 
they were not free to spend more of their 
incomes than the party deemed as adequate 
to their status and rank in the hierarchy of 
graduated leadership. The surplus had to 
be invested in exact compliance with the 
orders of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 
The experience of Nazi Germany certain- 
ly does not disprove the statement that price 
control is doomed to failure within an econ- 
omy not completely socialized. Those advo- 
cates of price control who pretend that they 
aim at preserving the system of private 
initiative and free enterprise are badly mis- 
taken. What they really do is to paralyze 
the operation of the steering device of this 
system. One does not preserve a system by 
destroying its vital nerve; one kills it. 


II 
Current inflation fallacies 


Inflation is the process of a great increase 
in the quantity of money in circulation. Its 
foremost vehicle in continental Europe is the 
issue of nonredeemable legal tender bank- 
notes. In this country inflation consists 
mainly in Government borrowing from the 
commercial banks and also in an increase 
in the quantity of paper money of various 
types and of token coins. The Government 
finances its deficit spending by inflation. 

Inflation must result in a general tend- 
ency toward rising prices. Those into whose 
pockets the additional quantity of currency 
flows are in a position to expand their de- 
mand for vendable goods and services. An 
additional demand must, other things being 
equal, raise prices. No sophistry and no syl- 
logisms can conjure away this inextricable 
consequence of inflation. 

The semantic revolution which is one of 
the characteristic features of our day has 
obscured and confused this fact. The term 
“inflation” is used with a new connotation. 
What people today call inflation is not infla- 
tion, that is, the increase in the quantity of 
money and money substitutes, but the gen- 
eral rise in commodity prices and wage rates 
which is the inevitable consequence of in- 
flation. This semantic innovation is by no 
means harmless. 

First of all there is no longer any term 
available to signify what inflation used to 
signify. It is impossible to fight an evil 
which you cannot name. Statesmen and 
politicians no longer have the opportunity 
to resort to a terminclogy accepted and 
understood by the public when they want to 
describe the financial policy they are opposed 
to. They must enter into a detailed analysis 
and description of this policy with full par- 
ticulars and minute accounts whenever they 
want to refer to it, and they must repeat this 
bothersome procedure in every sentence in 
which they deal with this subject. As you 
cannot name the policy increasing the quan- 
tity of the circulating medium, it goes on 
luxuriantly. Not every government is 60 
careless in this regard as tht of France 
which issues every day about a billion francs 
of newly printed banknotes. But even the 
most reasonable governments are firmly com- 
mitted to the policy which only a few years 
ago was called a policy of inflation. 

The second mischief is that those engaged 
in futile and hopeless attempts to fight the 
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inevitable consequences of inflation—the 
rise in prices—are masquerading their en- 
deavors as a fight against inflation. While 
fighting the symptoms, they pretend to fight 
the root causes of the evil. And because 
they do not comprehend the causal relation 
between the increase in money in circulation 
and credit expansion on the one hand and 
the rise in prices on the other, they practi- 
cally make things worse. 

The best example is provided by the subsi- 
dies. As has been pointed out, price ceilings 
reduce supply because production involves 
a loss for the marginal producers. To pre- 
vent this outcome the Government grants 
subsidies to the farmers operating with the 
highest costs. These subsidies are financed 
out of additional credit expansion. Thus 
they result in increasing the inflationary 
pressure. If the consumers were to pay 
higher prices for the products concerned, no 
further inflationary effect wouli emerge 
The consumers would have to use for such 
surplus payments only money which had 
been already put into circulation. Thus the 
allegedly brilliant idea to fight inflation by 
subsidies in fact brings about more inflation. 


IV 
Fallacies must not be imported 


There is practically no need today to enter 
into a discussion of the comparatively slight 
and harmless inflation that under a gold 
standard can be brought about by a great 
increase in gold production. The problems 
the world must face today are those of run- 
away inflation. Such an inflation is always 
the outcome of a deliberate Government 
policy. The Government is on the one hand 
not prepared to restirct its expenditure. On 
the other hand it does not want to balance its 
budget by taxes levied or by loans from the 
public. It chooses inflation because it con- 
siders it as the minor evil. It goes on ex- 
panding credit and increasing the quantity 
of money in circulation because it does not 
see what the inevitable consequences of such 
a policy must be. 

There is no cause to be too much alarmed 
about the extent to which inflation has gone 
already in this country. Although it has 
gone very far and has done much harm, it 
has certainly not created an irreparable 
disaster. There is no doubt that the United 
States is still free to change its methods of 
financing and to return to a sound money 
policy. 

The real danger does not consist in what 
has happened already, but in the spurious 
doctrines from which these events have 
sprung. The superstition that it is possible 
for the Government to eschew the inextrica- 
ble consequences of inflation Dy price con- 
trol is the main peril. For this doctrine 
diverts the public’s attention from the core 
of the problem. While the authorities are 
engaged in a useless fiight against the attend- 
ant phenomena, only few people are attack- 
ing the source of the evil, the Treasury's 
methods of providing for the enormous ex- 
penditures. While the OPA makes headlines 
with its activities, the statistical figures con- 
cerning the increase in the Nation’s cur- 
rency are relegated to an inconspicuous place 
in the newspapers’ financial pages. 

Here again the example of Germany may 
stand as a warning. The tremendous Ger- 
man inflation which reduced in 1923 the pur- 
chasing power of the mark to one billionth 
of its prewar value was not an act of God. 
It would have been possible to balance Ger- 
many’s postwar budget without resorting to 
the Reichbank’s printing press. The proof is 
that the Reich’s budget was easily balanced 
as soon as the break-down of the old Reichs- 
bank forced the Government to abandon its 
inflationary policy. But before this hap- 
pened all German would-be experts stub- 
bornly denied that the rise in commodity 
prices. wage rates, and foreign-exchange rates 
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hed anything to do with the Government’s 
method of reckless spending. In their eyes 
only profiteering was to blame. They advo- 
cated thoroughgoing enforcement of price 
control as the panacea and called those rec- 
ommending a change in financial methods 
“deflationists.” 

The German nationalists were defeated in 
the two most terrific wars of history. But 
the economic fallacies which pushed Ger- 
many into its nefarious aggressions unfortu- 
nately survive. The monetary errors devel- 
oped by German professors, such as Lexis and 
Knapp, and put into effect by Havenstein, the 
Reichsbank’s president in the critical years 
of its great inflation, are today the official 
doctrine of France and of many other Euro- 
pean countries. There is no need for the 
United States to import these absurdities. 


Chaplains Rendered Meritorious Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
sure that I voice the sentiments of every 
Member of the House when I pay brief 
tribute today particularly to one group 
of our returning servicemen who have 
never received their just dues in pub- 
licity. I refer to the Army chaplains 
who are now coming home from service 
and are taking up again the generally 
unexciting work of ministering to their 
people. 

The latest report of Brig. Gen. Luther 
D. Miller, Chief of Army Chaplains, re- 
veals that 3,660 chaplains have been re- 
leased from Army service since last Sep- 
tember 1. Of these, 2,709 were Protes- 
tants, 853 were Catholics, and 98 were 
Jewish. There still remain more than 
4400 chaplains on duty in the United 
States Army. 

Mr. Speaker, I dare say that no group 
of men have rendered more meritorious 
and distinguished service than the chap- 
lains of all branches of the service. Gen- 
eral Miller’s report shows that, thus far, 
1,383 chaplains have received 1,826 dec- 
orations. Only one chaplain received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
services in the late war—he was a heroic 
Catholic naval chaplain—but I am sure 
that I speak the sentiments of many sol- 
diers when I say that undoubtedly there 
were Many uncbserved examples of hero- 
ism without parallel among chaplains of 
all races, creeds, and branches of service. 

The report of General Miller reveals 
that 77 Army chaplains gave their lives 
in action in World War II, including 12 
lost in the sinking of Japanese prison 
ships by our forces and 1 killed during 
the bombing of Germany. Nonbattle 
deaths among chaplains numbered 76, 
lost in the sinking of Japanese prison 
camps, while 246 were wounded in action. 
If we bear in mind that chaplains go 
unarmed, we must recognize their re- 
markable bravery as revealed by these 
figures. 

Let us never forget what these return- 
ing chaplains have done for our boys 


while away fro mhome—and let us ap- 
preciate the worth of the experience they 
bring home with them. 


How American Newspapers Viewed the 
Churchill Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to all honest-to-God Ameri- 
cans that American newspapers were not 
misled by the shrewd efforts of Britain’s 
Winston Churchill in his Fulton speech 
to inveigle America into saving England’s 
tottering empire as we have saved her 
national existence twice already. 

Churchill’s proposals would demolish 
the fresh foundations of the United 
Nations Organization before the footing 
can become hardened into permanence 
for insuring world peace. It would de- 
stroy that unity of the great powers 
which won the desperate struggle against 
world aggression just ended, and which 
alone can insure the peace. It would 
lead us to repudiate the advice of Wash- 
ington, who warned us in his Farewell 
Address to avoid permanent military 
alliances. 

The Churchill speech was a bold bid 
to America to devote our strength, our 
industrial wealth, and our manhood to 
maintaining the world-wide colonial 
system of Great Britain, to throttle the 
impulse toward: freedom of her subject 
people. Great Britain’s vast empire em- 
braces not only a fourth of the earth’s 
area; she holds in bondage more than 
a fourth of the world’s population. 
Whitaker’s Almanac, published in Lon- 
don, gives 539,000,000 as the total popu- 
lation of all British dominions and pos- 
sessions. Churchill callously invites us 
to maintain the British yoke on their 
necks, while England lords it over Russia 
and the rest of Europe, to our own dis- 
advantage. 

Churchill is still the leader of the 
Tories. Though repudiated by the Eng- 
lish masses, he is still the British Tory 
who declared in 1942: 

We mean to hold our own. I have not be- 
come the King’s first minister to preside over 
the liquidation of the British Empire. 


Presumably he hopes to avoid that 
liquidation with our help. 

Reading the Fulton speech in the light 
of contemporary events gives rise to the 
suspicion that Churchill, with a cyni- 
cism not even his magnificent record of 
war leadership makes forgivable, was 
willing to risk absolute defeat of the 
British loan, on the theory that if, 
miraculously, the loan is approved in 
spite of the speech he can claim the 
credit, and if-it is defeated, as now 
seems inevitable, the Labor government 
called to power by the English people will 
be discredited. 

From comment in the American press 
it would not appear that Churchill’s 
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speech aided or strengthened the United 
Nations; many editorial writers and 
commentators believe, in fact, he was 
prepared to scuttle the whole structure 
of world cooperation for the sake of pre- 
serving British domination of her vast 
colonial empire and her spheres of in- 
fluence. 

A London dispatch records the motion 
signed by 102 Members of Parliament 
criticizing the speech as “inimical to the 
cause of world peace.” Another London 
dispatch says that Prime Minister Attlee 
carefully dissociated the British Labor 
government from the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Churchill, and Edd Johnson, 
of the Chicago Sun foreign service, re- 
ported that a petition is being circulated 
among GI’s on foreign duty in Germany, 
and especially in Berlin, criticizing the 
speech and other public statements 
calculated to negate the United Nations’ 
efforts to maintain peace. Johnson 
carefully specifies that no Russians at- 
tended the songfest at which the peti- 
tion was initiated. 

Lowell Mellett, of the Washington 
Star, said: 

Russia is causing us plenty of concern; 
has become one of our delicate and dangerous 
problems. We are seeking to handle the 
problem with all the wisdom we possess. We 
want to reduce, not expand it. We don’t 
want war. Yet no surer way of bringing our- 
selves—and the British—into a head-on clash 
with Russia could be devised, perhaps, than 
this all-out alliance suggested by our wel- 
come, but provocative guest. To put it 
bluntly, many Americans are disposed to 
feel that the speech at Fulton might have 
been properly concluded with Churchill's own 
historic words: “I have nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, tears, and sweat.” 


Carleton Kent, well-informed chief of 
the Chicago Times’ Washington bureau, 
did not regard the effect of the speech 
as likely to be world-shaking. Samuel 
Grafton, principal columnist of the New 
York Post, said the speech was not help- 
ful to world understanding. 

Rather than consume time by con- 
tinuing my own digest of newspaper 
opinion, Mr. Speaker, I now insert the 
digest from the New York Post of 
Thursday, March 7, which gives a wide 
cross section; I have eliminated com- 
ment not pertinent to the speech: 


The Times today turns attention to the 
simpler days when we were merely fighting 
the Nazis. 

The day happens to be a double anniver- 
sary—10 years since Hitler marched into the 
Rhineland, 1 since the first Americans 
crossed the Ludendorff Bridge at Remagen, 
at the same time a Russian army was cross- 
ing the Oder, to meet 7 weeks later in the 
historic juncture on the Eibe. 

“This double anniversary gives perspec- 
tive,” says the Times. “Ten years saw the 
rise and the total obliteration of the military 
power of Nazi Germany,” the collapse of 
Italy and Japan. “But the 10 months since 
the surrender of Germany * * * have 
produced in many quarters an atmosphere so 
mournful and foreboding that a hermit un- 
acquainted with the facts might think this 
country and its allies had suffered a disas- 
trous defeat.” Unlike Remagen, “we stand 
on the banks of a wide river, we see no bridge, 
and some of us are afraid.” 

For itself, seeing hope in “a mutual ap- 
praisal of necessities,” the Times feels it is 
folly to talk of an “ultimate” war. While 
holding to principles, we must make it plain 
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that “we think it practicable for the two 
great world systems to exist without conflict 
side by side. The river is wide, but a bridge 
can be built.” 

The Herald Tribune has the impression the 
Churchill effort “miscarried” here, in Britain, 
and certainly in Moscow. “So far from stam- 
peding this country (or Britain, either, for 
that matter) * * * it seems rather to 
have awakened real questions as to just what 
are the bases of Anglo-American coopera- 
tion.” The Tribune doubts that “the 
Churchill-Truman exploit” has made Mr. 
Byrnes’ task any easier. 

But it did drive home the need of “a real 
Big Three understanding,” says the Tribune, 
which appears to look favorably on a new 
Truman-Attlee-Stalin meeting; “indeed, it is 
even now hard to see what fundamental 
issues * * * could not be adjusted in 
full and frank discussion.” However, “vitu- 
peration,” even when “clothed in the splen- 
dors of Mr. Churchill’s prose style,” is seen as 
Kardly the right start. 

Walter Lippmann (Herald Tribune) notes 
that, while Mr. Churchill made clear why an 
alliance would reinforce the British position, 
he avoided examining just what it would 
mean to America. Permanent defense agree- 
ments with the British commonwealths 
would offer no difficulty, says Lippmann; the 


real problem concerns “those countries,’ 


either under British rule or within the Brit- 
ish sphere of influence, which are not Eng- 
lish-speaking countries‘and do not have this 
joint inheritance of freedom.” In these re- 
gions, for all the consultation, the British 
would run the show; “only the responsibility 
in case of trouble would be joint.” And 
Churchill is reminded that Americans are of 
“the conviction that empire is at best a 
necessary evil, to be liquidated as soon as 
possible.” 

The Chicago Sun (Field) says Mr..Church- 
ill at Fulton was “fighting for his world”—a 
world that no longer exists in reality. “To 
follow his standard, raised by this great but 
blinded aristocrat, would be to march to the 
world’s most ghastly war.” 

The Chicago Daily News (Knight) points 
out that it has not been the American way 
to enter. formally into military alliances, 
and there are strong reasons to doubt 
whether the world’s peace would be served 
at this juncture by making such an alliance, 
“but to Russia and many other countries, 
considering the atom bomb, it might seem as 
if in essence the alliance already exists.” 

The Detroit News (Scripps) says the 
Churchill military alliance “would assure an 
armaments competition with the Russians 
far more likely to lead to war than to any- 
thing else." Russia fears us and we fear 
Russia, says the News, and “the way to peace 
lies through -allaying those fears, not 
through feeding them.” It thinks this can 
be achieved best “through universal disar- 
mament and the actual foreswearing of war 
as national policy.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch feels “it is im- 
possible to ignore the warnings and sugges- 
tions of a man of Mr. Churchill’s stature,” 
but wonders whether his measures wouldn't 
“aggravate the admittedly serious situa- 
tion.” It thinks Mr. Byrnes answered 
Churchill in advance when he said “we will 
gang up against no state.” q 

The St. Louis Star-Times observes that 
Churchill “has never disguised or repudi- 
ated nis Tory imperialism. One wonders, 
however, how the people of Missouri would 
have enswered that invitation [to a ‘frater- 
nal association’] had they been asked to 
ponder it on the spot.” 

Max Lerner (PM) thinks the Russians “are 
aiming at limited expansion,” rather than 
conquest. A questioner asked him: “Isn't 
that like saying a girl is just a little bit preg- 
nant?’ “No,” says Lerner, “the whole Rus- 
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sian record in the past has indicated desire 
to obtain security, since the Russians. don’t 
have to expand their already enormous econ- 
omy.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt (World-Telegram) ver- 
bally spanks Churchill for his speech advo- 
cating power politics, which “led sooner or 
later to war.” We know that “the old way” 
didn’t work, so we should try the new way 
of UNO. “I don’t wonder that the elder 
statesmen think this is a revolutionary 
move * * *,” she says dryly. 

The Toronto (Canada) Star says that “as 
oratory it was a fine effort, but in its ad- 
vocacy of a close military alliance of Britain 
and the United States against Russia, it 
cannot be described as a contribution to the 
continuance of the Big Three entente. On 
the contrary, it is such a proposal as might 
be mad> on the eve of war, and Mr. Churchill 
admits that Russia does not want war, that 
war is not imminent.” 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


N OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


- Mr. LANE. -Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 


wish to include’ herein a statement by- 


William F. Montavon, director, legal de- 
partment, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, March 6; 1946: 


It-is my understanding that today our dis- 
cussion deals only with title II of the Social 
Security Act which provides Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits and with 
section 1426 (b) (8) of the Internal Revenue 
Code whieh exempts certain . organizations 
from the payment of taxes imposcd under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act (title 
VIII of the Social Security Act). 

‘The provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code are the following: 

“Sec. 1410. In addition to other taxes, 
every employer shall pay an excise tax, with 
respect to having individuals in his employ.” 

The rate is fixed by the statute and is in- 
tended to increase progressively until it is 3 
percent of the wages paid by the employer. 

Section 1426 (a) defines wages and section 
1426 (b) defines employment as follows: 

_“The term ‘employment’ means any service 
oe a, Sea 

There are 10 classes of service exempt un- 
der this exception. 

Among these excepted services is: 

“(8) Services performed in the employ of 
a corporation, community chest, fund, or 
foundation, organized and operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary, or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children or animals, 
no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual, and no substantial part of the 
activities of which is carrying on propaganda, 
or otherwise attempting to influence legis- 
lation.” 

This exception by definition has the effect 
of exempting a large number of organiza- 
tions and their employees from the payment 
of tax under section 1410 and their employees 
from the payment of tax under section 1400. 

This exception results further in the ex- 
clusion of the employees in these excepted 
employments from the benefits of old-age and 
survivors insurance. 
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A considerable number, probably a majority, 
of these employers do not desire to have their 
employees thus excluded. 

These employers frequently are closely re- 
lated to the church. 

I cannot speak for all of these church-re- 
lated organizations. 

I can speak only on behalf of the thou- 
sands cf voluntary organizations including 
hospitals, charitable and educational insti- 
tutions throughout the country that are affili- 
ated with the Catholic Church. 

These Catholic organizations have not 
looked with favor on any provision of law 
which denies to their employees any benefit 
provided by law for employees in general. 

This problem has been apparent to the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference from 
the time in 1934 when the Committee on 
Economic Security was discussing social in- 
surance in preparation for its report sub- 
mitted to the President on January 15, 1935. 
The Committee on Economic Security was 
not willing to discuss the problem of the 
tax-exempt organizations at that time but 
did recommend that in legislation to be 
enacted provision be made for annuity bonds 
for the benefit of persons exclud-d from old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. That 
recommendation was not looked upon with 
favor by this Committee in 1935 when the 
report of the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity was made the basis of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

I accompanied a committee representing 
three national hospital associations which 
appealed in 1935 to this committee -to give 
consideration to the tax-exempt status of vol- 
untary hospitals. 

- Appearing before this committee, the 
chairman of the Social Security Board, a 
gentleman with whom I have always had 
most cordial relations, recommended only 10 
days ago that old-age and survivors insur- 
ance be extended to all gainful employment 
including “employees of nonprofit institu- 
tions.” 

He said at that time: 

“No administrative problems are involved 
in covering nonprofit employees.” 

The exclusion of the employees of these in- 
stitutions has not been based on any thought 
that to imelude them might occasion any 
administrative problems. 

The exclusion of these employees, unfair 
though it is, is traceable to the failure of 
this committee to develop a formula under 
which provision would be made to extend 
to these employees the benefits of old-age 
and survivors insurance but which, in ex- 
tending benefits, would give sincere and full 
recognition to the fact that traditionally 
these church-related activities have t-2n 
generally exempt from taxation. Attention 
is called to the fact that this exaction is a 
“tax with respect to having individuals in 
his employ.” 

This exclusion of a large number of em- 
ployees and the resulting shifting by em- 
ployees from covered to noncovered employ- 
ment has resulted in serious administrative 
problems and, I might say, inequities 

The uncertain cost of social insurance, 
which tends to expand, as well as the fact 
that the traditional tax-exempt status wou!d 
be jeopardized, have deterred voluntary tax- 
exempt organizations from demanding that 
their employees be not denied by law the 
right to share in the benefits of old-age and 
survivors insurance. The income of these 
organizations and, particularly the church- 
related organizations, for whom I speak, 
comes in great measure from donations and 
from economy in administration. That in- 
come is not easily predictable. It dces not 
justify the incurring of long-term obliga- 
tions, the amount of which is not easy to 
calculate beforehand. 
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In both Houses of Congress legislative bills 
have been introduced which, it has been 
the hope of the proponents, would meet this 
condition. 

The Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
of 1939 was a step in the right direction, but 
it was only a step. It did not extend the 
benefits of old-age and survivors insurance 
to the employees of nonprofit employers, 
although these employees need those bene- 
fits in as great or greater degree than do the 
employees of profit organizations. 

There can be no doubt as to the social 
value of the services rendered by these 
church connected nonprofit organizations 
through thousands of health, charitable and 
educational institutions. 

To levy a tax with respect to having in- 
dividuals in his employ on these organiza- 
tions would be a marked departure from the 
customary attitude toward these organiza- 
tions. I believe that the difficulty thus 
stated is worthy of your earnest considera- 
tion. 

By its nature a tax is compulsory. 

It is this compulsory nature which dis- 
turbs most of these organizations. 

My correspondence over the years justifies 
the belief that a great majority of the ex- 
cluded agencies would willingly accept the 
present cost of social insurance to the ex- 
tent of their ability to meet that cost if it 
were not for this compulsory nature of the 
contributions. 

The problem here posed is not wholly un- 
like that which arises out of the proposal 
that employees of State and local govern- 
mental agencies be made eligible for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits. 

Your committee has before it a bill which 
would extend social insurance to these gov- 
ernmental agencies under a compact freely 
entered into and terminable on 2 years 
notice. 

A similar formula, it is my opinion, might 
be adopted to extend old-age and survivors 
insurance to the individuals in the employ 
of the agencies now excluded from these 
benefits. 

Speaking for the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, which is the voice of the Catholic 
bishops of the United States, I earnestly rec- 
ommend to the favorable consideration of 
this committee at this time the following 
proposals that— 

1. The lay employees of nonprofit agencies 
be fully covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance under a plan which would provide 
optional entrance on the part of the em- 
ployers; 

2. That when this voluntary acceptance of 
coverage has been effected there shali be full 
contribution to the trust fund by employer 
and employee; 

3. That the law embody a statement of 
policy which would adequately safeguard the 
customary and traditional tax-exempt status; 

4. That the voluntary acceptance have ref- 
erence solely to lay employees, excluding the 
clergy and members of religious orders; and 

5. That provision be made for the with- 
Grawal, under defined conditions, by any 
nonprofit organization. 


Comparative Summary of Celler Bill, 
H. R. 5230, With Senate Bills for 
Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 


the Rrecorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF CELLER BILL, H. R. 
5230, WirH SENATE BILLS FOR CONTROL OF 
ATOMic ENERGY + 


1. CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Celler bill empowers and directs the 
Atomic Energy Authority “to control all 
plants, materials, patents, or other property 
useful in the development and utilization of 
atomic energy which belong to the United 
States, and to regulate the importation and 
exportation of all such plants, materials, 
patents, or other property, public or private” 
(sec. 3c). It also directs the Authority “to 
acquire, by purchase or condemnation, such 
plants, materials, patents, or other property 
not now owned by the United States as may 
be useful in the development and utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy: Provided, That com- 
pensation therefor, whether fixed by negotia- 
tion or by court decree, shall not exceed 
actual cost” (sec. 3d). 

In this respect the Celler bill follows the 
McMahon bill (S. 1717) as against the John- 
son and Ball bills (S. 1463 and S. 1557, re- 
spectively). Neither of the latter specifies 
the nature or extent or standards of Govern- 
ment control. Specific prcvision for Gov- 
ernment control is needed if we are to guard 
against administration of atomic energy 
matters either in a haphazard fashion or, 
worse still, in a manner intended to permit 
eventual dissipation of control. The Celler 
bill goes even further than the McMahon 
bill in protecting the public interest in con- 
demnation proceedings by assuring that com- 
pensation may not exceed actual cost. 

Under the Celler bill the Authority is em- 
powered and directed “to develop, control, 
supervise, and license the industrial use of 
materials, patents, or apparatus under the 
control of the Authority, and to enter into 
agreements with municipal, cooperative, or 
other nonprofit associations for the industrial 
utilization of such energy under such con- 
ditions as will prevent exploitation of the 
consuming public or of labor employed in 
such projects, guarantee priority of reemploy- 
ment rights to workers displaced from exist- 
ing industries by the advance of technology, 
and otherwise safeguard the national wel- 
fare” (sec. 3b). In this respect the Celler 
bill is significantly different from the other 
bills under discussion, all of which permit 
licensing of atomic energy devices for private 
use. The Celler bill goes further than this; 
it affirmatively seeks to direct atomic energy 
uses toward socially desirable ends. 


2. STIMULATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Celler bill empowers and directs the 
Authority “to conduct and cause to be con- 
ducted experimentation, studies, and in- 
vestigation, here and abroad, in the produc- 
tion and utilization of atomic energy and to 
analyze and forecast the economic and social 
consequences of the utilization of such 
energy; and to publish the results of such 
investigation and analysis, without regard to 
any statutory or administrative limitations 
on Government publications” (sec. 3a). 
This encouragement to do research work dif- 
fers considerably from the relevant provisions 
of the Johnson and Ball bills, both of which 
require specific permission from the agen- 
cies set up under them before any research 
may be undertaken. It is stronger than the 
similar provision in the McMahon bill in that 
it authorizes publication of reports without 
regard to the usual governmental limitations 
upon the distribution and content of its pub- 
lications. Under present laws, for instance, 
it is not legal for a person not a Member of 


1For purposes of convenient comparison 
this document follows the general outline 
used in the Senate Atomic Lnergy Commit- 
tee’s chart, Comparative Summary of Key 
Senate Bills for Domestic Control of Atomic 
Energy. 
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Congress to purchase more than one copy of 
a@ governmental publication. Under such 
conditions initiative in research and develop- 
ment cannot be expected. 

In addition to the above, the Celler bill 
specifically provides (sec. 5) that it may not 
be interpreted to prohibit or impair freedom 
of scientific research or of scientific expres- 
sion, freedom of access to scientific materials 
and apparatus, or freedom of American citi- 
zens to leave the United States unless they 
have previously agreed not to do so as a 
condition of securing employment in con- 
nection with atomic-energy projects or as 
a condition of securing confidential infor- 
mation. Similar scientific freedom provi- 
sions exist, although in quite limited form 
(being limited to what is called fundamen- 
tal research) in the Ball bill. 


3. INTEGRATION WITH FOREIGN POLICY 


The Celler bill (sec. 7) requires the Au- 
thority, under direction of the President, to 
prepare and submit to Congress for its ap- 
proval, a draft agreement to be effective upon 
ratification by at least two-thirds of the 
nations representing two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the earth. Under this agreement 
the United States would give the United Na- 
tions Organization, or other international 
agency established for the purpose, all avail- 
able information concerning production and 
use of atomic energy, under three conditions. 
The conditions prescribed would provide that 
signatories agree as follows: (a) To grant 
each other free access to and right of in- 
spection of all facilities relating to manu-. 
facture of munitions and atomic energy; (b) 
to outlaw future military use of atomic en- 
ergy and other means of warfare which can- 
not be used in a manner that discriminates 
between combatant and noncombatant per- 
sonnel; and (c) to participate in joint non- 
military measures for Common protection, 
after ratification of the agreement, in the 
event of any nation’s refusal to abide by 
the agreement. 

None of the other bills before the Senate 
provide for positive international action in 
this field. The McMahon bill has a nega- 
tive provision prohibiting research in military 
uses of atomic energy contrary to interna- 
tional agreements. The Johnson bill does 
not even limit preduction of atomic bombs, 
and the Ball bill actually gives the armed 
forces power to produce unlimited quantities 
of these bombs. Such unilateral action on 
the part of the United States cannot be ex- 
pected to establish mutual trust among na- 
tions, many of which can be expected to have 
bombs of their own in the near future. 


4. ORGANIZATION 


The Celler bill establishes an Atomic 
Energy Authority consisting of a chairman, 
six Cabinet members, and four full-time 
public members. The latter are to be chosen 
from a roster of nominees submitted by or- 
ganizations of scientists, physicians, labor 
unions, and philanthropic bodies (sec. 2). 
The purpose of having Cabinet members on 
the Authority is to provide for a maximum 
of coordination and a minimum of duplica- 
tion of effort between the Authority, on one 
hand, and the State, War, Navy, Interior, 
Commerce, and Labor Departments on the 
other hand. All of the latter are vitally con- 
cemmed with the activities of the Authority 
and will be expected to carry out many of 
its decisions. In this respect the Celler bill 
is superior to the McMahon bill, which 
establishes an independent five-man com- 
mission which would have to spend a great 
deal of its time and effort convincing the 
other departments of the need for coopera- 
tion. 

The purpose of having public members 
serve on a full-time basis is to assure the 
maximum operating efficiency of the organi- 
zation together with a minimum of con- 
flict between the public and private eco- 
nomic interests of the members themselves. 
The Ball bill, providing for an agency simi- 
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lar to that of the Celler bill, has the dis- 
advantage of providing for part-time public 
members. 

Members of the Authority are selected, un- 
der the Celler bill, in a manner which as- 
sures civilian control of the agency. In this 
respect it is superior to the Johnson bill, 
which provides for the appointment of Com- 
mission members, all of whom may be 
members of the armed forces, 

One additional advantage of the Celler 
bill is the provision it contains permitting 
the Authority to bring into this country, 
without regard to immigration laws, scien- 
tists it may want to employ, and to coopt 
the services of scientific personnel from the 
armed forces, by agreement with such per- 
sons (sec. 3f). This provision guarantees 
the continued availability of top-flight per- 
sonnel for work on atomic-energy develop- 
ment and will assure continued United 
States leadership in this field. 





Short Corn Supply Was Obvious Last 
Fall—Crisis Would Result Only From 
Incompetence — Constructive Action 
Imperative 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, early 
last summer Midwest weather conditions 
indicated a short corncrop. Later favor- 
able weather conditions seemed to push 
the crop along rapidly, and apparently 
Washington experts decided that we had 
a bumper corn crop again. 

Nevertheless early frosts cut down the 
production of quality corn. This fact 
may have been recognized in the final 
Government estimate of 3,018,000,000 
bushels of corn. 

However, the Government tardily an- 
nounced that this fast-maturing crop 
was of generally inferior quality. Be- 
latedly the Department of Agriculture 
did admit that their 3,018,000,000 bushel 
crop had a quality value of only 
2,700,000,000 bushels. 

However, even that estimate was ap- 
parently almost wishful optimism. 
Feeders advised months ago that it took 
about 4 bushels of 1945 corn to do what 
3 bushels of good corn did normally. 

If this is true generally, then in actual 
feeding value our 1945 corn crop 
amounted to less tnan 2,400,000,000 
bushels, instead of over 3,000,000,000 
bushels. A crop of this size is far below 
average and is smaller than any on rec- 
ord since the near-famine year of 1936. 

So a small corn supply was obvious 
early last fall. Despite tais short crop, 
the administration deliberately neglect- 
ed the corn-price structure, in which 
corn’s cash price was about 25 percent 
below its value for livestock feeding. 

By this abortive price relationship, 
the administration constrained farmers 
from selling their corn for cash and 
added to the short-supply cituation. 
This policy has encouraged barter, 
black markets, and outlaw practices in 
corn on a gigantic scale, 
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The supply situation was further ag- 
gravated when the administration gave 
steel workers a 15-percent increase in 
wages, but sought to soothe farmers 
ste leworkers a 15-percent increase in 
only cash grain crops. 

If the administration is to get farm 
cooperation in 1946, constructive moves 
seem immediately in order. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered: 

First. An end to pussyfooting with and 
coddling of left-wing labor leaders. 
Their paralysis of normal manufacturing 
is making it impossible for the farmer 
to exchange the dollars from his prod- 
ucts for the industrial goods he has long 
needed. The farmer is delivering his 
goods, but he cannot secure industrial 
goods—cars, tractors, machinery—in ex- 
change. 

Second. Readjustment of corn prices 
to: 

(a) Realistically reflect its use value. 

(b) Give the farmer a dollar return 
proportionate to the prices he must pay. 

Unless such constructive moves are 
made promptly serious consequences 
seem probable. If a crisis in corn sup- 
plies arrives, the old administration cry 
of “unforeseen emergency” should be 
recognized and nailed as a fraud. It 
will be a prearranged crisis. 

It will prove to the farmers and the 
people of America that either: 

First. The administration saw a short 
supply in corn and arranged a crisis; or 

Second. This administration with 
86,000 Department of Agriculture em- 
ployees, plus thousands of alleged eco- 
nomic experts, plus billions of dollars, 
was blind to obvious conditions. 

In either event only one conclusion 
will be justified—that the Truman ad- 
ministration is incompetent to handle 
the food problems of the people of Amer- 
ica, to say nothing of the more difficult 
responsibility of contributing to the 
nutrition of the world. 

A new and constructive approach to 
this situation quickly would seem vital 
to alleviate this situation and to secure 
farmer cooperation for meeting 1846 food 
production requirements. 


Conscription 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Capital Press, of Salem, Oreg.: 

CONSCRIPTION 

“JoE MARTIN, Massachusetts Congressman 
and minority leader, proposes that we side- 
track the bill for universal conscription while 
we get other nations to agree to ban it. Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin has already given the world 
his answer. The U.S.S. R. seems to be going 
in for bigger and better armies.” (States- 
man.) 

All honor to Mr. MArTIN for a constructive 
and necessary suggestion. It is the first in 
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that category to come from a leading Repub- 
lican, most of them being busy throwing 
rocks through the windows of the poorly 
guarded temple of peace. But where does 
the Statesman get the foundation for its 
nasty insinuation that Russia would not be 
agreeable to such a proposal? After the 
First World War Russia repeatedly proposed 
world disarmament but was turned down by 
the other nations—the United States, Eng- 
land, Italy, and Japan. They all had their 
heads together, even at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, planning to wipe Russia off of the map 
by an att*ck on all sides. They haven't 
changed their desires even yet, and Russia 
knows it. Under such conditions Russia has 
no choice but to maintain big armies; but 
if the other nations will sincerely start a 
peace and nonconscription movement, Rus- 
sia will be found in the forefront of it. No 
other nation so sincerely desires world peace. 
Most of them, like the United States, merely 
talk about it while hoping and predicting the 
opposite and slyly reaching for the knife 
under their coattails. 





Mirrors of Austin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
a recent article prepared by one of Texas’ 
very able newspapermen, Paul Bolton, 
who writes a column titled “Mirrors of 
Austin.” 

One of the most difficult problems of 
Congressmen is that of sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of sec- 
tions of the United States far removed 
from their own, geographically, econom- 
ically, and politically. 

This article, which contains a letter, 
very vividly portrays the plight of an 
average farm wife, and.I feel sure it will 
be helpful to those Members of Congress 
seeking to understand the people of 
America and their problems: 

MIRRORS OF AUSTIN 
(By Paul Bolton) 

For sheer intensity and dramatic effective- 
ness, no professional writer can ever equal 
the force of a nonprofessional, writing out 
of his own deep experiences. 

Recently in this column appeared a sum- 
mary of the status of farm organizations in 
Texas. There was no intention to portray 
those agencies as powerful pressure groups; 
but one headline writer used the word “pow- 
erful” in putting a headline on the piece. 
It brought down the wrath of a farm wife, 
a highly literate farm wife. She did not want 
her letter published, she said; but what she 
says so articulately, states the case for farm 
wives everywhere that publication—minus 
her name—seems in the public interest. 

“It is a mystery how these powerful, small, 
and fairly weak unions have managed to 
operate so quietly that the average farmer, 
whom I believe now longs to become a mem- 
ber of such an organization, doese not even 
know of their existence. I think a logical 
answer would be that they are extremely 
weak and new. * * * 

“We farmers know that these groups are 
vitally interested in gaining for farmers eco- 
nomic equality with other groups, They 
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have labored prodigiously in their efforts, but 
‘ what have they accomplished? Farmers are 
still dirt poor. How, for pity sakes, are they 
using that tremendous power that you col- 
umnists speak of so glibly? There are a lot 
of people who fight for organized labor's 
aims (and this despite the fact that organ- 
ized labor knows how to take care of itself) 
who fear any improvement in the lot of un- 
organized farmers. This attitude, of course, 
is not caused by antagonism toward the 
farmers as such, but is caused by a desire 
on the part of all other groups to keep the 
cost of living down and thereby continue to 
enjoy that high standard of living famed 
throughout the world, but never enjoyed 
by the farmers of this country. 

“For 16 years I have been a farmer’s wife. 
Before that 1 was a small-town banker’s 
daughter and enjoyed financial security so 
complete that I had a small contempt for 
people who had to struggle overmuch. I 
honestly believed failure to accumulate a 
moderate amount of this world’s earthly 
goods was due to lack of thrift, effort, or 
failure to exercise reasonably good judgment. 
I didn’t know then, as a lot of people don’t 
seem to know, that there are groups that so- 
ciety (notice that I did not say government) 
desires to keep poor, so that the remainder 
may maintain a high standard and in some 
cases that other groups, equally unfortunate, 
may have subsistence. Every one of those 16 
years has been a terrific financial struggle. 
Financial struggle for a farmer’s wife means 
considerably more than the sleepless nights 
and material sacrifices that it means to her 
city sister. It means a bent back, rheumatic 
fingers, an irregular heart, and at least one 
hernia. But more tragic than those things, 
it means a frustrated home life. 


“A mother cannot be tired 365 days out of 
the year and remain kind and understanding. 
Every farmer’s wife, who has never had city- 
earned money or an inheritance or an oil 
well or gravel pit, does a full-time job in per- 
forming duties aimed at increasing the fam- 
ily income, in addition to those pertaining 
to making a home. As a consequence she is 
a drab creature, but no more so than the 
other members of her family. They drudge, 
too. I don’t think city people ever take into 
account the fact that all members of a farm 
family contribute to the earnings through 
necessity. It would seem only fair that the 
sum total should be larger than groups offer- 
ing no more essential services or products 
where only one earns and the others enjoy 
leisure for cultural pursuits which in turn 
make them feel superior. 

“Farm children shuck corn, gather eggs, 
and bring up the cows while their city 
cousins take piano and dancing lessons and 
play baseball or put in extra time on their 
home work. That extra time becomes, over 
the years, a factor in that apparent supe- 
riority of mental equipment that the average 
city dweller thinks he has over the farm per- 
son. Every person who understands farmers 
knows that the accumulated tiredness of his 
body prevents his staying awake at meetings 
and prevents his reading a book. When 
dusk comes he, like the rock a-settin’ on the 
hill, just wants to rest himself, by gosh—and 
that includes his mind as well as his bones, 
because he is tired all over. 

“During the day he has been an orchardist, 
& poultryman, a dairyman, a veterinarian, a 
cultivator, sower, reaper, mechanic, carpen- 
ter, etc., and I'll be jiggered if he hasn’t had 
to become a bookkeeper, a soil cOnservation- 
ist, and a mineralogist in the last few 
we OS eS 

“Now, please be careful of my blood pres- 
sure and never, never speak of powerful farm 
unions. “Taint so, you know.” 
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John Joseph Cardinal Glennon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me I include as 
part of my remarks an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Star, Monday, 
March 11, concerning John Joseph Car- 
dinal Glennon, archbishop of the city of 
St. Louis for 42 years, who died last week 
near the place of his birth in Ireland, 
while he was on his way home from 
Rome. It follows: 


There was something infinitely pathetic in 
the sudden death of John Cardinal Glennon 
a short fortnight after his elevation to the 
highest ecclesiastical circle of his church, 
At 83, he was the senior member of the group 
of 32 prelates summoned to receive red hats 
from Pope Pius XII on February 21. The 
journey to Rome and the exhausting cere- 
monies there weakened a frame already 
weary with the troubles and the labors of the 
times. Death came to the saintly old priest 
at the home of the President of his native 
Ireland. His body, after lying in state in the 
diocese where he was born in 1862, is to be 
brought home by plane for funeral services 
in the beautiful cathedral which he built. 

The city of St. Louis always will remember 
Archbishop Glennon as it knew him for 42 
years. He was the first citizen of that metro- 
politan community during most, if not all, 
of that span. Not only the members of his 
particular flock acknowledged his leadership: 
he likewise was a mentor, guide, and kindly 
friends to hundreds of people who possessed 
no religious ties of their own. 

St. Louis, certainly, held a lofty place 
among American towns when the archbishop 
was transferred there from two decades of 
work at Kansas City; but his vision raised it 
further. The whole area of the Middle West 
seemed to him to need development in spir- 
itual and cultural directions. It was to that 
task that he applied his constructive talents. 
And he was granted length of days to witness 
the fulfillment of hisdreams. No churchman 
of his generation left more memorable monu- 
ments, Kenrick Seminary not least among the 
number. 

But it should be stressed that Archbishop 
Glennon was a builder of human lives much 
more than mere cathedrals and schools of 
stone and brick and multicolored glass. On 
the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination, it 
was said of him that he had administered 
the sacrament of holy orders to seventeen 
hundred candidates. These were his sons in 
the Kingdom of God, servants like himself of 
the Most High but also servants, as he was, to 


the world at large. His work therefore goes 
on. 





Veterans’ Beneiits ° 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





orp, I include the following articles from 
the Boston Herald: 
{From the Boston Herald] 
“FORGOTTEN ALREADY,” Say VETERANS 
(By Paul Giguere) 

Most of the 1,000 veterans polled by the 
Herald say, in effect, “We were first in war, 
but now we are last in peace, last in the 
hearts of our countrymen.” The welcome- 
home banners are called a mockery of the 
truth. The veterans believe “we are forgot- 
ten already.” In answer to the question, “Is 
the postwar world as pleasant as you thought 
it would be?” three out of every four replied 
“No.” And asked if they thought the general 
nonveteran public was inclined to forget the 
veteran, 96 percent gave one of three answers, 
“Yes.” * © ¢ “ft's already happened.” 
* * * “Are you kidding?” 

Behind these sentiments are the following 
points of discontent: First, and most fre- 
quently mentioned gripe of all, is that they 
say they can’t find a decent job; second, is 
the lack of home space—the great majority 
who said they were living with in-laws re- 
ported that the arrangement wasn’t working 
out well—and then followed shortages in 
clothing and food, high cost of living, strikes, 
problems in resuming schooling, and Federal 
policies on the veterans. 


MULTITUDE OF GRIPES 


Complaints run like this: “Prices are too 
high, people have changed, vets are consid- 
ered bums.” * * * “Nonothing.” * * * 
“I think the GI loan is a farce; we can only 
get a loan if we have money in the bank, and 
if we had the money in the bank we wouldn't 
want a loan.” * * * “Everyone is out for 
himself and doesn’t give the veteran a second 
thought.” * * * “Jobs, clothing, people.” 
* ¢ * -“Patronizing attitude.” * * »® 
“Boston is the most backward city.” * * * 
“Slowness of various veterans’ bureaus.” 
* * * “Neglect of city upkeep and filthy 
politics.” 

There was a general feeling that, though 
some programs have been bungled or not ex- 
tended enough, the Government means well 
and is trying to do the best it can. Opinion 
on conditions in the home community were 
less restrained, for here the veterans could, in 
many cases, point to communities which have 
not bothered to set up any guidance centers 
at all, or else they could mention aid centers 
operate by half-baked workers who have a 
nil-minus idea of the veteran and his 
problems. 

More than one job-seeking veteran sug- 
gested that “women should be sent home 
from work now that the vets are back. Give 
the boys a break so they can live like they 
used to. Right now, the women are working 
and the vets are home without work.” 


DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 


Several of the discharged servicemen 
looked at the veteran and his problems from 
a different perspective. Typical among the 
comments from these veterans was this one: 
“The nonveteran public is inclined to forget 
the needs of the veterans; but the fault is 
mutual. Veterans are not thinking of the 
common good in the pursuit of what they 
naturally consider their rights. Any bene- 
fits for us should be considered also in the 
light of what good will develop for the coun- 
try as a whole. Otherwise, veterans’ organ- 
izations will become another of the many 
lobbies for selfish interests.” 

Another veteran took to task “a minority 
of the veterans who take the attitude that 
they are veterans and therefore the world 
owes them a living” and he expressed convic- 
tion “that this class of veteran will eventually 
cause bad feeling on the part of the non- 
veteran public which really got no material 
reward from victory.” However, not one vet- 
eran interviewed said he wanted pay without 
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having to work for it; and the gripe of the 
veterans was one that no one could dis- 
pute, involving the specific right of any 
American to maintain his self-respect in hav- 
ing a home for his family and a job to sup- 
ort it. 

. On the issue of how large a bonus they 
think the Federal Government should give 
them, a great number suggested that the 
bonus matter be forgotten and that they be 
given opportunities for jobs, instead. “The 
Government can keep its bonus,” said a vet. 
“All we want is a good job with a decent pay 
scale.” Quite a number specifying their idea 
of a proper bonus, however, urged that it be 
based on the number of days in service; and 
the rate most often mentioned for this 
method was $1 to $2 for each day. Those 
asking a flat sum more often mentioned one 
over $1,000 than under. The figure most fre- 
quently listed was $2,000. 

An indication that the veterans of the last 
war may repeat what has been true of vet- 
erans of past wars, and form their own vet- 
erans’ organization rather than gravitate to 
one already established, might be construed 
from results of the Herald survey. For more 
than 81 percent said they favored joining a 
World War II organization. 


[From the Boston Herald of March 12, 1946] 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND OVERFLOW SEEN 
FROM VETS’ HOSPITALS 


Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley, acting chief 
medical director of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, said last night that the potential 
number of veterans requiring medical care 
and the inability to obtain sufficient doctors 
made it impossible to care for veterans ex- 
clusively in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals and that the Government would have 
to contract for beds in private hospitals. 

Hospital associations, he told members of 
the New Eugland Hospital Assembly at their 
twenty-third annual meeting at the Hotel 
Statler, must “insure that the veterans get 
the type of care the Government wants them 
to have.” 

“Veterans of the First World War,” he 
said, “complained that the Government 
paid for their care as private patients after 
that war and that the hospitals gave them 
a character of service given,to charity 
patients, that they were neglected and 
poorly fed. It is important that these 
charges must never again be justified.” 

Recognizing that “terrific opposition” has 
been met from World War I veterans and 
American Legion officials against the con- 
tract plan for beds in private hospitals, he 
maintained, “The Veterans’ Administration 
has only one principle that it will never 
violate—the principle that the veteran 
must be given the highest type of medical 
and hospital care.” 

“At the end of World War II,” he ex- 
plained, “we shall need 150,000 hospital beds 
to care for all veterans applying for hos- 
pitalization. The Veterans’ Administration’s 
present building program contemplates 
125,000 beds which means that the excess 
of 25,000 must be cared for in other Fed- 
eral, State, or private hospitals; 20 of 25 
years in the future, if the veterans of World 
War II require as much hospitalization as 
their predecessors, we shall need more than 
250,000 hospital beds.” 


NEED 12,000 DOCTORS 


He pointed out that to provide these beds 
exclusively in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals would require more than 12,000 doc- 
tors, about 40,000 nurses and 150,000 other 
employees, 

“I do not believe it possible to obtain a 
Staff of 12,000 doctors in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at any salaries that the Gov- 
ernment now offers or is likely to offer,” he 
claimed, “No group knows better than this 
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group the difficulty of maintaining a staff 
of 40,000 full-time nurses.” 

He charged that prior to the appointment 
of General Bradley as Administrator the 
Veterans’ Administration had never con- 
sidered the magnitude of this problem and 
the impossibility of its solution with a com- 
pletely full-time medical service. 





For the Attention of Secretary of State 
Byrnes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
every Member of Congress will be inter- 
ested in this petition from outstanding 
citizens in my district, which I am trans- 
mitting to the Secretary of State: 


CUMBERLAND, MD., March 11, 1946. 
Hon. J. GLENN BEALL, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, as voters of Allegany 
County demand that as our elected Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United 
States you openly express our protest to the 
Secretary of State of the United States 
against the partisan interference of the 
United States Government in the domestic 
and elective affairs of the sovereign state of 
Spain while ignoring the dictatorships of 
Stalin, Tito, and Peron, and the aggressive 
violation of the national sovereignty by Rus- 
sia in the several Balkan States, Poland, Fin- 
land, Korea, and China. We further protest 
against the lack of a straightforward policy 
toward Russian communism. 

Regis X. Brinker, Mary L. Minke, Jo- 
seph U. Wempe, Mary A. Wempe, 
Frederick L. Wempe, Betty P. 
Wempe, Marguerite Spicer, Mrs. 
C. E. Spicer, Charles E. Spicer, Jr., 
Charles E. Spicer, Sr., C. K. 
Wheeler, C. B. Wheeler, F. B. 
Tewel!, Helen L. Tewell, Elizabeth 
Ruppenkamp, Matilda Ruppen- 
kamp, Francis Ruppenkamp, John 
G. Ruppenkamp, Frank E. Spicer, 
Mary Louise Spicer, Angela 
Schultz, Nora E. Brinker, Joseph 
H. Brinker, Francis E. Brinker, 
Jonas §. Martin, Mrs. Louise 
Brinker Martin, Agatha M. Keech, 
John C. Brinker, Philip A. Mur- 
phy, Augustine T. Will, Charles H. 
Imes, Mrs. Fred Brinker, Roger 
Pisaneschi, Louise  Pisaneschi, 
Thomas E. Danohy, Joseph M. 
Weber, Richard N. Mantheiy, Clar- 
ence J. Williams, Bernard H. Doll, 
A. E. Chenowitt, G. A. Beal, 
Charles P. Hinea, Walter G. Bell, 
all of Cumberland, Md.; E. E. 
Boyle, Roy T. Richardson, Francis 
T. Kelly Frostburg, Md.; E. M. 
Pueschel, Cumberland, Md.; Wil- 
liam H. Sullivan, Alex Conrad, Lee 
R. Durst, Frostburg, Md.; Richard 
J. Brabenstein, H. C. Kesler, J. 
Joseph Carney, Jr., F. L. Man- 
theny, Cumberland, Md.; James 
T. Brannon, Mount Savage, Md.; 
Joseph R. Mantheny, J. James 
Eirich, Hom Donohoe, Peter J. 
Decker, R. M. Englebach, Aloysius 
I. Smith, W. J. Milburn, Patrick 
Coyle, Alphonsus L. Wilt, Floyd 
M. Hout, Cumberland, Md. 
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Losing a Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a very compli- 
mentary item that appeared in the 
Washington Post March 12, 1946, con- 
cerning our very genial and lovable col- 
league, the Honorable Hatton W. SuMm- 
NERS, of Texas. I know that each and 
every Member, including myself, of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, share the 
views of the writer of this article. I 
know of no chairman under whom I 
have served who has been so sincere, 
considerate, and thoughtful, not only of 
the feelings of the members of the com- 
mittee, but also of those persons who 
appear before the committee on mat- 
ters of national importance. Congress- 
man SuMNERS has been a tireless worker 
and a most conscientious chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and due 
to his years and wealth of experience as a 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States, it will be most difficult to fill his 
place in the Halls of Congress. I per- 
sonally join with the editorial writer of 
the Post in extending to him our sincere 
and best wishes for the future. 

The article follows: 

LOSING A FRIEND 


It is regrettable that HaTron W. SuUMNERS, 
chairma: of the House Judiciary Committee, 
has decided not to seek reelection this fall. 

Mr. SUMNERS, who has represented his 
Texas district in the House since 1913, has 
been an effective and fearless champion of 
the causes in which he believes, and it is 
safe to say that no man in either branch 
of Congress has fought harder against the 
steady growth of Federal power at the ex- 
pense of the States and the individual. 

As far back as 1939, Mr. SUMNERS was 
warning that democracy in this country had 
only a “50-50 chance of surviving.” At 
that time, however, he expressed confidence 
that “we are going to win.” In 1943 he said 
that the States had been “all but reduced to 
governmental vassals.” And in 1944 he 
warned that “we in America are drifting 
away from our democratic form of Govern- 
ment toward some kind of totalitarian gov- 
ernment, and doing it with great rapidity.” 

When he announced last week his decision 
to retire, he made it clear that his views on 
this subject had not changed. Asserting 
that the Federal Government had become 
“an instrumentality of favoritism, tyranny, 
oppression, and corruption,” he said that he 
was leaving the House so he could devote 
all of his time to speaking before civic and 
patriotic groups in an effort to check the 
trend toward centralization of power. 
Whether this can be done is doubtful, for 
the pattern of big government has become 
deeply impressed on this country. But if 
anyone is well qualified by experience and 
conviction to make the fight, that person is 
Mr. SUMNERS. 

His departure from Congress will consti- 
tute a particularly heavy loss to the people 
of Washington, for Mr. SUMNERS, with Sen- 
ator Capper, has devoted a great deal of his 
time and energy to the effort to secure suf- 
frage for the disfranchised residents of the 
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National Capital. So far, this effort has 
failed. But thanks to the untiring work of 
Mr. SUMNERS and his associate in the Sen- 
ate, the justness of the District’s appeal has 
been firmly established, and there is good 
reason to believe that, in time, the pioneer- 
ing work which has been done will bear fruit. 





Price Control Viewed by a Manufacturer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have heard much about the 
so-called merits and demerits of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. OPA has 
been praised beyond all reason and has 
been condemned most bitterly. We have 
heard the pros and cons from people 
from almost every walk of life. I want 
to present a witness from the field of 
manufacture and a great producer in the 
Middle West. He has been in business 
for many years and understands our 
economy and what it takes to make the 
world go around. 

The following is a letter which I re- 
ceived from a man in Oklahoma a few 
days ago giving his version of what the 
OPA has done, is doing, and will do. I 
am pleased to quote from this well-in- 
formed and experienced businessman as 
follows: 


There is quite a varied opinion as to the 
effectiveness of OPA. The supporters are 
principally those who are enjoying a profita- 
ble operation under OPA’s regulations—a few 
retailers with high ceilings, a few manufac- 
turers with high ceilings, and all the black- 
market operators. The majority of manu- 
facturers and industry, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and retailers are suffering greatly by the 
present administration of OPA regulations. 

It is true that certain price fronts have 
been held; it is also true there are many 
price fronts that have not been held, result- 
ing in the cost to the producer of the low 
ceiling commodities being greatly increased 
so that profitable operations are impossible. 
Therefore, production has been curtailed, if 
not stopped. 

Rent controls: The present rent-control 
policy is such that no new rental units are 
being constructed or will be constructed, and 
after all a great percent of our people live in 
rerital property. The property that is now 
under rent ceilings is deteriorating rapidly, 
as the cost of maintenance, repairs, etc., is so 
great that the income would be mostly ab- 
sorbed in keeping the property in proper 
shape if the owners were financially able 
to put all of their income into the required 
maintenance and repairs. Would it not be 
better to have a higher rent with available 
space for GI Joe and the workingman, than 
low rent and no space? My vote is for higher 
rent and an abundance of accomodations. 

Clothing: There is a very drastic scarcity 
of wearing apparel which the average Ameri- 
can citizen needs badly. The price is cheap 
enough but the articles are not to be had, so 
what have we accomplished? 

On automobiles, refrigerators, radios, 
clocks, electrical appliances of all descrip- 
tions, the prices are low enough, the money 
is plentiful, but the merchandise is not ob- 
tainable, 
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The list could be continued to cover sev- 
eral letterheads and to include the complete 
steel category, with which I am very familiar, 
but it would only increase the voluminous- 
ness of the record, so I will go no further 
into the details, except to express to you the 
thought that our nation started to develop 
many years ago upon the foundation of cap- 
italistic, free, competitive enterprise, and on 
this foundation has been built the leading 
nation of the world with the highest stand- 
ard of living for its people of any nation in 
the world. The sooner Congress repeals all 
of the wartime restrictions and the New Deal 
restrictions enacted since 1932, the sooner 
we are going to get back to full production 
and prosperity. If there is too long a delay, 
deflation is bound to come soon. 





Tribute to Hatton W. Sumners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. . Mr. Speaker, I present 
for printing in the Recorp a striking edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star pre- 
senting some interesting views on the 
retirement of our distinguished col- 
league, Judge Hatron W. SuMNERS, of 
Texas, as follows: 


HATTON SUMNERS SOUNDS ALARM 


Hatron W. SuMNERs, who has served Texas 
34 years as a Representative in Congress, 
sounds a-warning that should:»awaken the 
citizens of this country to the serious state 
of our Nation. He is a Democrat, chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, and one 
of the most influential lawmakers in Wash- 
ington. He is also a loyal American and a 
serious student of government. It is his 
intention to retire and devote his time and 
effort to an appeal to the people to save our 
Republic. 

“I have watched what my own generation 
under administration of both parties has 
been doing to the greatest system of demo- 
cratic government ever evolved through the 
processes of the ages,” he declared. “By ig- 
noring principles and the lessons of history, 
and accepting the theories of men and po- 
litical expedience for our guidance, we have 
made vassals of our States and dependents of 
our people.” 

We have gone far afield from the basic 
theories of representative government, he 
pointed out. “By concentration of govern- 
mental power and drafts upon the Federal 
Treasury, we have a financially ‘busted,’ 
great, piled-up mass of governmental con- 
fusion, beyond human comprehension, im- 
possible of democratic control, extravagant, 
wasteful, inefficient, and by its nature the 
instrumentality of favoritism, tyranny, op- 
pression, and corruption, and the destroyer 
of the self-reliance and self-respect and gov- 
ernmental capacity of the people, qualities 
without which no people can remain free.” 

Mr. SUMNERS says that under the present 
state of affairs a Congressman has become 
virtually an errand runner who has no time 
to study important legislation and states- 
manship. He believes he can serve his 
country better on the outside than he can 
in Congress, and proposes to try. The hope 
for a brighter future, he is convinced, lies 
in recognition by the people of a “common 
danger and common duty.” 

The Texan is not alone in recognizing the 
direction in which we are drifting. But he 





proposes to do his utmost to stem the tide. 
A joint congressional committee is at work 
on a plan to cut the regular committees of 
the two Houses from 81 to 34 in order to get 
rid of some of the duplication of effort, the 
confusion, and waste of time. That will help 
but does not go to the roots of the evil. 

Congressman SuMNeERS has no illusion as 
to what is nappening. We have abandoned 
basic principles. Our Government was in- 
tended to govern. Now it is trying to do all 
manner of things. We have bureaus, au- 
thorities, and agencies, some among them 
answerable to no one, carrying on and bur- 
dening the taxpayers for activities alien to 
our theory of government. 

The departure from the landmarks set by 
the founding fathers was slow at first but 
has been speeded up in recent years. Now 
we are plunging headlong into ventures and 
expenditures. The result is appalling con- 
fusion that leads to an early and certain dis- 
aster. 

More power to Mr. Sumners. His should 
be a voice crying in the wilderness in this 
crisis in the affairs of our country. 





Establishment of Teacher Training 
Centers in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a resolution passed by 
the Council of Administration of Kansas 
Educators assembled in regular session 
at Emporia, Kans., in reference to the 
training of German teachers in the zone 
of occupation, as follows: 


The Council of Administration of Kansas 
Educators, assembled in regular session at 
Emporia, Kans., instructed the secretary to 
send the following resolution to the Honor- 
able Secretary of State, James F. Byrnes; 
Chief of Staff, Dwight D. Eisenhower; Presi- 
dent Harry Truman; and to each Congress- 
man and Senator from Kansas: 

“Being informed by Dr. Gregor Ziemer, 
former headmaster of the American Colony 
School in Berlin, that the present German 
schools in the American zone of occupation 
have as yet failed to teach the democratic 
principles for which we fought, and since we 
feel that we can best promote these demo- 
cratic principles by first enlightening the 
German teachers who are responsible for the 
German youth; be it 

“Resolved, That we strongly urge the United 
States Government to establish at least four 
teaching training centers, one at Heidelberg, 
one at Munich, one at Nuremberg, and one 
at Frankfurt, where American educators, with 
full backing of the American Government, 
shall instill the tenets of democracy into the 
present and future German teachers and 
imbue them with the realization that Ger- 
many can live more profitably in peace with 
the world; that German teachers be ac- 
quainted with the American method of teach- 
ing; that German teachers not willing to 
follow the plan of teaching as outlined in 
these schools be barred from teaching in 
Germany. We, as educators, feel strongly 
that the prestige of the American flag in 
Europe depends on the work we do with 
German children; and that the question of 
education of the next generation of Germans 
is most vital and urgent. 
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Cowbells and Bull Rings Off OPA List 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, someone has said at the peak 
OPA had under its control and price-fix- 
ing approximately 8,000,000 items. I do 
not know how many more, but there were 
certainly too many. Grudgingly OPA 
has been releasing some of the items that 
under no theory should have been in- 
cluded on their price ceiling list. To em- 
phasize the truthfulness of this state- 
ment, there appeared in the press of the 
country, under Washington date line of 
March 6, an Associated Press release as 
follows: 

OPA today lifted price controls from elec- 
tric-light bulbs and all musical instruments 
except radios and phonographs. 

It also discontinued price ceilings on snow- 
shoes, cowbells, bull rings, gas masks, cock- 
tail shakers, unglazed flower pots, and scores 
of other items, including baseball and foot- 
ball uniforms, except shoes. 

The exemption order on musical instru- 
ments also covers all phonograph records and 
albums. 

Next Monday, OPA added, rental ceilings 
on bicycles will be dropped. 


Such releases make bad matters worse. 
They further irritate the public. When 
the OPA releases its control over the 
pricing of snow shoes, cowbells, bull 
rings, gas masks, cocktail shakers, un- 
glazed flower pots, and such items, it 
only serves to remind the people of how 
foolish it was to have had such regula- 
tions and no telling how many people 
write them and force our citizens to an- 
swer correspondence in reference to reg- 
ulations covering this class of items in 
comparatively limited use, which with 
perhaps millions of other items should 
never have been under the Office of Price 
Administration. It does not improve 
the temper of the people nor popularize 
OPA for OPA to announce that cowbells 
and bull rings are off the OPA control 
list. It only convinces the public the 
more firmly of how nonsensical these 
regulations must have been and how un- 
necessary part of the work of this bureau 
was. 

But there was a movement on foot to 
control what we eat, wear, and where we 
live and our almost every activity of life. 
This is bureaucracy in action. It has 
stifled production, put many small busi- 
nessmen and concerns out of business, 
and has done comparatively little good 
for anybody. It caused the Federal 
Government to borrow more money to 
pay subsidies, to furnish inferior items 
of merchandise to the public at inflated 
prices, under which the theory was that 
prices to the consumer were being held 
down to a low level and inflation was 
being prevented. Price controls will not 
produce abundance; they always produce 
scarcity. Scarcity makes high prices. 
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Abundance makes lower prices. Scar- 
city, restricted production, and preven- 
tion of reconversion are responsible for 
black markets and inflation. Abundant 
production will wipe out black markets 
and reduce prices. 

Whoever got the idea that OPA ceil- 
ings on snow shoes, cowbells, bull rings, 
gas masks, cocktail shakers, and un- 
glazed flower pots would prevent infla- 
tion? Or that we would have inflation 
if these items had not been vigorously 
controlled by OPA? It does not make 
sense. These releases of price controls 
over such nonessential, inconsequential 
items affecting so few of our people does 
not show any speed on the part of OPA 
in allowing the American people to get 
back to normalcy. 





Veterans’ Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill which would 
grant increased compensation, pension, 
and retirement payments to veterans 
and their dependents. 

I eonsider this legislation most neces- 
sary and urgent and it should be speedily 
adopted by Congress. We all recognize 
the fact that because of the present eco- 
nomic trend in the United States, there 
is being experienced a rapid increase in 
wages, prices and the cost of living. 
This situation is creating hardships in 
many cases among those of our citizens 
with fixed incomes. Particularly it is 
bringing hardships to the disabled and 
aged veterans of our Nation and their 
families. Certainly it is against the will 
of Congress and the American people 
that these ex-servicemen and those de- 
pendent upon them be penalized by the 
present day conditions over which they 
have no control. 

The measure I have offered provides 
that all monthly rates of compensation, 
pension, or retirement pay payable to 
veterans of World War I and World War 
II and dependents of such veterans, 
which are payable under any laws or 
regulations administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, be increased by 
20 percent. 

I believe this measure should be ex- 
pedited with all possible speed, in order 
to relieve further widespread want and 
suffering among those who have sacri- 
ficed so much in the service of their 
country. This increase in benefits is 
both a matter of common justice and ab- 
solute necessity. We must not fail those 
who need our help so badly now and who 
gave their help so generously and loyally 
when their country needed them. 
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Let Us Take Courage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL K. HOCH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when I read recently that a 
Member of Congress who has served 33 
years, and who now has decided not to 
ask for reelection, say that the Govern- 
ment is an “instrumentality of favorit- 
ism, tyranny, oppression, and corrup- 
tion,” and so forth. 

If I, when I retire from Congress, shall 
have an estimate of my Government so 
low as that I shall hide my face in shame, 
for I should then feel that the time I de- 
voted to lawmaking had been spent in 
vain. In fact, I should feel that I had 
contributed to the condition described 
by my colleague as “favoritism, tyranny, 
oppression, and corruption.” I pray that 
when I retire I may do so with the con- 
viction that the Government is still serv- 
ing the people, that Congress is composed 
in the main of conscientious men and 
women, who are actuated by a sincere 
desire to serve their country and to pro- 
mote its welfare. 

I pray that I may retire with faith in 
the Government and with a firm belief 
that those who administer the laws are 
imbued with an honest desire to do that 
which is best for the country. 

I do not feel that my colleague is jus- 
tified in making his gloomy and dis- 
couraging statement. 

I note that he plans to travel through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
to speak to whatever groups are willing 
to listen to him dispensing the gloom 
expressed in his declaration. He con- 
tends that in doing so he will be serving 
his country better than he could in Con- 
gress. 

I deplore the fact that he feels that 
by sowing seeds of discord, by under- 
mining the faith of American citizens 
in their government, he is rendering a 
service to his country. 

He seems to feel that everything is 
wrong, that any act of government that 
brings about changes, that deviate from 
the customs and practices of the past 
are wrong. Indeed, it seems to me that 
he is against new methods simply be- 
cause they are new. I do not mean to 
say that new methods are right because 
they are new, but I insist that neither 
are they wrOng because they are new. 

I am reminded that once upon a time 
the prophet Elijah thought he was the 
only one left who was true to the God 
of Israel. God rebuked the prophet and 
declared, “I have left Me 7,000 in Israel 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal.” 

Even so, perhaps there is more of good 
in the Government than my colleague 
imagines. 

I have heard our Speaker say that 
from the days of Jefferson progressives in 
government have been accused of ruin- 
ing the country. I want to say to him 
that the practice he refers to dates back 
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-much further. Men hated Jesus because 
He advocated progressive measures. He 
did not conform to established customs, 
but advocated ideas for the betterment of 
the human race, more especially was He 
interested in the common man. He in- 
sisted that the age that was actuated by 
the motto “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth” must come to an end. In- 
stead, He instituted the age of the golden 
rule, “whatsoever ye would that men 
would do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

He taught that all men are brothers. 
He called attention to the forgotten com- 
mandment, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” and insisted that neighborhood is 
world-wide, and that the brotherhood of 
man extends throughout the earth. Be- 
cause of these progressive ideas He was 
accused of attempting to overthrow the 
existing government. So He was perse- 
cuted. Yes, He was crucified. But did 
that end His influence? No. His in- 
fluence is still abroad, showing humanity 
the right way. 

So in all time those who promulgated 
progressive ideas have been accused of 
ruining business and the Government. I 
recall that back in 1901, when the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature voted on a labor 
measure known as the employers’ lia- 
bility bill, the then president of the 
Reading Railroad warned me that if that 
bill ever became law, it would ruin every 
railroad and every manufacturing es- 
tablishment in Pennsylvania. Well, the 
employers’ liability bill did not become 
law. However, since then Pennsylvania 
has placed on the statute books legis- 
lation favorable to labor far more dras- 
tic, but the Reading Railroad and Penn- 
sylvania factories are still running 
strong. 

So, it will not do for us to become 
alarmed when men shout calamity, when 
they condemn everyone and every mea- 
sure with whom and with which they 
do not agree. 

Right now, men feel that the many 
strikes are the forerunners of the ruina- 
tion of the country. I do not condone 
strikes. I feel that there are too many of 
them. However, the reason back of them 
is not onesided—the employers too have 
sins. The old adage that it “takes two 
to fight” is still true. 

I do not deny that these are dark days, 
that many perplexing questions remain 
to be solved. But I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that America has seen 
other dark days. Such darkness pre- 
vailed immediately after the Revolu- 
tionary War came to an end, when each 
State wanted to go its own way. How 
our forefathers struggled in that day. 
With what trepidation they launched 
the Constitution. How miraculous were 
the circumstances surrounding its rati- 
fication by the 13 States. But it was 
ratified and the darkness disappeared. 
The Union was established. 

How dark were the days when it ap- 
peared that the Union was to be torn 
asunder. If ever there was a time when 
men had a reason to despair, it was then. 
But the Union was preserved. The dark- 
ness disappeared. Another miracle. 

Our country has weathered depression 
after depression. Each time the dark- 


ness was dispelled. Now our country has 
won the Second World War. Darkness 
has again enveloped us. The clouds are 
still lowering but methinks I see glim- 
mers of light. Miracles are again hap- 
pening. 

There are those who are very much 
exercised because of the dangers sur- 
rounding the atomic bomb. One of my 
correspondents insists that it will be the 
means of destroying the world. Well, if 
it is God’s will that our world should be 
thus destroyed, so be it. However, I 
have a different conception of the result 
of harnessing atomic energy. I believe 
that scientists will find a way of putting 
that energy to work. I believe it will be 
used to perform many tasks that man 
now finds laborious and irksome. I be- 
lieve that it will lift burdens from men’s 
shoulders and will make life easier and 
more agreeable. Thus will this dan- 
gerous weapon be made to serve man- 
kind. 

I predict that soon these troubles will 
be over and then the ship of state will 
right itself and will sail ou, on an even 
keel. 

Men complain that mistakes have been 
made in our foreign policy, that we have 
appeased Russia too much, or that we 
are now too firm with her. These same 
men feel that the United Nations Organ- 
ization will collapse and that as a conse- 
quence, the peace will be lost. I do not 
belong to this class. Rather, I belong to 
those who realize that we are living in an 
age of miracles. Who would have 
thought a decade ago that it would be 
possible to get the representatives of a 
half a hundred nations to gather in a 
conference and agree to anything? Yet 
that was what happened at Bretton 
Woods and elsewhere and at San Fran- 
cisco where was framed the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

The United Nations Organization has 
held one session in London. Other ses- 
sions are planned, Some measures have 
been agreed upon. Others are held in 
abeyance. 

I have great faith in this organization. 
I believe that it will frame a real work- 
able peace for all the world. I am not 
alarmed about the fact that Russia 
seems to want to make trouble. Russia 
is trying to recover from the awful effects 
of war. She feels that she is entitled to 
certain considerations. Perhaps she is. 
But no one can make me believe that 
she wants war any more than does Eng- 
land, France or America. 

The miracle of bringing the nations 
together has happened, and I feel con- 
fident that the miracle of keeping them 
together will also be realized. 

I know that not all is perfection. It 
never has been, never will be, but I call 
upon my countrymen to guard their 
faith. Do not permit the gloom chasers 
to undermine it. I want to hold on to 
my faith in God, faith in my Govern- 
ment, faith in the other nations of the 
world, faith in mankind, faith in myself, 

As my country has weathered other 
storms, so she will weather this one, 
There may be trials and tribulations 
ahead but my steadfast faith in the des- 
tiny of my country prompts me to be- 
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lieve that the finest, the brightest, the 
greatest days for America and for the 
world lie in the not distant future. 


Extension of the War Powers Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, last night, four Members of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, the Honorable CHET 
HOLIFIELD, the Honorable JOHN Vorys, 
and myself, appeared on the American 
Forum of the Air, discussing the subject, 
Should the War Powers Act Be Contin- 
ued? I ask permission to insert my open- 
ing statement in the Appendix of the 
REcorD and to include some remarks on 
the extension of the War Powers Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Emergency Control 
Act, the War Powers Act, and the Sta- 
bilization Act were war powers, con- 
ceived, born, and dedicated to an emer- 
gency brought on by the war. They were 
never intended for peacetime. It seems 
to me that it is very dangerous for pow- 
ers granted under exceptional circum- 
stances to continue when that reason no 
longer exists. It is very much like a man 
parading under an assumed name. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress shortly will 
be considering a bill reported out by the 
Rules Committee which has for its pur- 
pose the extension of certain wartime 
controls until June 1947. There are some 
wartime controls which may need exten- 
sion, such as those that facilitate bring- 
ing our soidiers back from other coun- 
tries, and which give them a priority to 
get reestablished in business. 

I do feel that all wartime controls 
should be examined on their own merits 
and the people exercising these powers 
should justify their continuance. There 
has been all manner of interpretations, 
priority orders, and allocations, which 
have brought our economy to a grind- 
ing halt at a time when it should be 
going full speed ahead. Under these war 
powers, 7 months after the shooting has 
stopped, bureaucracy runs wild, and is 
trampling on individual freedoms, mak- 
ing mockery of our Constitution. 

We cannot stop needless waste and 
extravagance of Government unless this 
huge bureaucratic machine is disman- 
tled. There are nearly three million on 
the Federal pay roll today. Many of 
them took their jobs for the duration 
plus 6 months. Before the war, there 
were less than one million on the Federal 
pay roll. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that re- 
straints, necessary in wartime, become 
shackles when their removal is neglected 
and delayed in peacetime. If we are to 
continue emergency after emergency, 
which means more controls, when they 
are not needed, it is to accept burecauc- 
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racy and militarism, the very things we 
shed blood for, gave lives, and spent bil- 
lions of dollars to whip abroad. 

It is always easy for the administra- 
tion to continue controls. It is the same 
old story. As one shortage or bottle- 
neck is licked, another one crops up. 
This administration can always create 
emergencies and shortages and ask for 
a continuation of unneeded authority. 

Unneeded war controls transfer in- 
dividual reliance and resourcefulness to 
Government. It encourages Govern- 
ment to go into business. People rely 
upon Government instead of their own 
initiative to get materials and to produce. 
These unnecessary rigid wartime con- 
trols kill free competitive enterprise. 
They retard reconversion, prevent pro- 
duction, restrict opportunites for full 
employment, and will actually raise the 
cost of living. 

We have had the War Powers Act for 
several years and it has not stopped 
widespread hoarding of materials and 
finished goods. When strict rationing, 
price control, and allocations were in ef- 
fect upon meat and other foods, we found 
black markets and hoarding flourishing. 
The wartime controls upon the dairy in- 


dustry has caused butter to practically: 


disappear for the consumer. 


Mr. Speaker, I am very much con-. 


cerned about the continuance of these 
wartime controls that are not needed. 
They will shackle our people with rules 
and regulaticns. It places in the Chief 
Executive unlimited power. 

In my humble opinion our economic 
problems should be settled in the open 
market instead of behind the closed 
doors of. blind economists and bureau- 
crats, who seek to protect their manipu- 
lations by wartime statutes. 

There is a great deal of Washington 


left-wing political pressure to maintain. 


all bureaucratic controls in peacetime. 
These people want to make America over, 
with these economic panaceas, under the 
guise of war. 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, if the Con- 
gress will take the shackles off of busi- 
ness that the American people, in their 
American way of doing business, can find 
a way of getting things done, without re- 
sorting to questionable wartime controls. 

My statement of March 12, 1946, on the 
American Forum of the Air entitled, 
“Should the War Powers Act Be Con- 
tinued?” follows: 

We should explode the myth that the war 
is still going on, by prompt legislation. There 
are some 229 laws and directives tied to the 
ending of the war. They end at 39 different 
dates. 

My colleague, Mr. HOLirietp, states the 
War Powers Act, should be extended for a 
short time. This Congress did extend it 
until June 30, 1946, and the administration 
is now asking for another year’s extension. 
After the last World War, it took nearly 3 
years before the Congress and a new admin- 
istration, which was Republican, to declare 
that the war was over. 

Wartime controls, as now exercised, limits 
the producer and processor of raw materials 
and kills competition. 

The only antidote to inflation, black mar- 
kets and hoarding, is full production. This 
cannot be had by a rigid adherence to out- 
mcded, war-emergency controls. Controls 
create emergencies and emergencies create 


controls. 
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Our soldiers had a solemn contract with 
their Government. They enlisted or were 
drafted, for the duration, plus 6 months. Is 
our Government, now, to welch on that prom- 
ise and break faith with the American boy 
in uniform, by the legal trick of continuing 
the war? 

Thoughtless and ill-considered continu- 
ance of wartime controls, in our present 
economy, even if successful, may prove 
equally disastrous. My colleague, Congress- 
man CELLER, has rightfully said that our 
Nation is sick. It is economically ill and I 
am certain that if we continue these ill-ad- 
vised wartime regulations much longer, he 
may be able to say, “The operation was a 
success, but the patient died.” 





A Businessman’s Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, businessmen, especially those 


who have attained success as a result. 


of their own persistent efforts along 
praiseworthy lines of endeavor, are most 


seriously concerned about conditions- 


which prevail in our country today. 

The men who have become successful 
in business by industry and honest meth- 
ods, are most apprehensive of the man- 
ner in which our national administra- 
tion is now, and has been for the past 
12 or 13 years, appeasing labor leaders, 
and particularly those who have made a 
racket out of their labor organization 
leadership position. 

I'am sure that such businessmen of 
my district feel very keenly the difficul- 
ties we are now facing, and they look 


with distrust and apprehension upon. 


what the future holds in store for them. 
It is not only for these businessmen 
themselves that they are thinking. 
They are trying to think what is going 
to happen to the employees who have 
been deluded, misguided, and are now 
being led toward the very precipice of 
the abyss. 

Listen to a businessman’s viewpoint on 
this subject. I quote the following from 
one of the foremost and most dependable 
businessmen of Tulsa, Oxla., who has 
written me under date of March 9, 1946: 


A feeling of deep-seated and sincere ap- 
prehension prompts my writing you at this 
time. 

My Lrothers and I, through sheer hard 
work, sweat, and sleepless night, have over 
the past 40 years built up a small business 
which tcday is a going concern, providing 
employment for upward of 500 people. 

The satisfactory continuance of our busi- 
ness and the continued employment of our 
loyal and valued employees today hangs in 
the balance, jeopardized by the present de- 
moralizing and monopolistic practices of the 
leaders of organized labor. 

Let me say that we have no quarrel with 
the original and intended concepts of labor. 
We recognize the American right and priv- 
ilege of a worker to joint a labor union if 
he so chooses. We think for the most part 
collective bargaining can be made to func- 
tion advantageously to both capital and 
labor. 
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We are deeply concerned by the tremen- 
dous power of labor garnered during the war 
years at the expense of Government and 
industry. We clearly see danger to our entire 
Amrican way of life through the frequent 
vicious, monopolistic, and dictatorial prac- 
tices of the Nation’s leaders of labor. 

The practice of industry-wide bargaining, 
which has been the goal of labor during re- 
cent months, which we must assume has 
received the blessing of Government, is both 
vicious and confiscatory. It can, in my 
opinion, result in only one thing—a labor 
monopoly which will become so powerful as 
to affect the lives of every citizen of these 
United States—and coincident with this de- 
velopment will be sure to come the creation 
of business monopoly to the degree that in- 
dependent enterprise and small business 
generally cannot’ possibly survive the 
disaster such a development would bring 
about. 

We look to you as our elected representa- 
tive to do everything within your power to 
protect our interests in this matter. Un- 
less they are protected, and soon, our 
American way of life is most certainly 
headed for a change which I fear none of us 
will like, including the rank and file of labor. 
To accomplish the desired end, we feel cer- 
tain definite legislation must be enacted on 
the following points: 

1, Place on labor unions the same restric- 
tions regarding - political contributions as 
are now in effect on corporations. Take 
labor out of politics from a financial point 
of view. 

- 2. Make closed-shop agreements illegal. 
Require that union-security and mainte- 
nance-of-membership agreements contain 
an escape clause. In other words, if we be a 
free people, we should not condone instru- 
ments which in any way require citizens to 
join a union and remain a member in order 
to secure or hold a job. 

3. We urge the incorporation of unions 
to the end that they be subject to anti- 
trust laws to the same extent as business, 
and require unions to report financial con- 
dition and membership to a specified gov- 
ernmental agency. 

4. If-and when picketing in indulged in 
during labor disputes, law should require it 
to be orderly with strict prohibition of vio- 
lence to prevent people from being maimed 
and murdered, should they desire to work. 

5. Pass union responsibility legislation to 
require labor organizations to live up to con- 
tracts entered into as a result of collective 
bargaining. 

The general public as well as business is 
being made to suffer untold hardships by 
virtue of Government’s labor-appeasement 
progranr. Something must be done, else in 
addition to the present chaotic condition 
brought about by strikes, industry-wide wage 
demands, and general indications of labor's 
monopolistic and dictatorial practices, we 
shall be faced with an even more dangerous 
specter, uncontrolled inflation brought about 
through unwarranted wage increases and 
corresponding increases in the goods labor 
produces. 

On the one hand, labor threatens the very 
existence of our business today; while, on 
the other and coincidental therewith, inflia- 
tion rears its ugly head to wipe out our life 
savings and that of the rest of the people 
of our great country. 

The time has come to act, and act we must 
if we are to retain our American way of life, 
which thus far has been good enough to 
make us the strongest nation, with a stand- 
ard of living second to none in this world. 

We like our American way of life. Our 
sons and daughters have fought and died to 
preserve it. What a sad commentary if we 
should permit a handful of greedy, power- 
miad labor leaders to usurp and destroy this 
glorious traditicn. 
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Can the United Nations Organization 
Succeed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me on Saturday, March 9, 
1946, from the National Republican Club, 
New York, N. Y.: 


It is difficult, if not impossible, fairly and 
fully to evaluate the United Nations Or- 
ganization in the present universal climate 
of political tension, economic uncertainties, 
nervous exhaustion, spiritual depression, 
moral torpor, and mental confusion. Never- 
theless, even when viewed against this somber 
and discouraging world background, I firmly 
believe that what was achieved at the San 
Francisco Conference constitutes a moral 
miracle and is our one best hope for world 
peace and security. 

As the flames of war devoured the accu- 
mulated wealth of the ages; as, everywhere, 
men and women and children suffered and 
died; as political, economic, and social sys- 
tems were shaken to their foundations; as 
constructive statesmanship became bank- 
rupt and freedom seemed to fade from the 
earth, there was born i: the anguished hearts 
and minds of civilized peoples a common pur- 
pose to create for themselves, and for future 
generations, a new world civilization, based 
upon law, justice, and freedom rather than 
upon tyranny imposed upon its unwilling 
victims by brute force. 

As an initial and practical step in accom- 
plishing this purpose, official representatives 
of 51 nations met in San Francisco in April 
1945 to write the Charter for a United Nations 
Organization, based in part upon principles 
previously agreed upon at Dumbarton Oaks 
by the Great Powers. 

These delegates and their advisers rep- 
resented what, on the surface, looked like 
an irreconcilable diversity of racial, reli- 
gious, social, economic, and political concepts 
and conditions. But they were inspired by, 
and found unity in, their common purpose to 
set up a world organization which, within the 
limitations of human wisdom and foresight, 
should insure permanent peace and security 
for all peoples. 

After eight strenuous weeks of full, frank, 
and sometimes heated discussion, complete 
unanimity was achieved and a comprehensive 
Charter was adopted and signed by all the 
Nations represented. 

If there is intelligence and character 
enough left among the distracted peoples of 
the world to carry out its provisions and 
purposes, this Charter will rank among the 
most hopeful and important documents in 
the history of civilization. 

The primary purpose of the London ses- 
sion of the United Nations, convened in Jan- 
uary, and which lasted 37 days, was to set 
up and get under way the organization as 
provided for in the Charter. 

In his informative report upon this first 
session, in which he played so notable a part, 
Senator VANDENBERG lists the following ac- 
complishments: 

1. Successful organization. 

2. Creation of an International Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

3. Backed UNRRA in its efforts against 
famine. 

4. Offered new hope to dependent peoples. 

5. Refused to sanction involuntary re- 
patriation of war refugees. 


6. Pledged to encourage a world-wide free 
press. 

7. Implemented the dynamic article XIV 
of the Charter under which the General As- 
sembly can recommend peaceful adjustment 
of any situation, regardless of origin which 
it deems likely to impair the general welfare. 

Agreement upon a budget of $21,500,000 to 
finance operating expenditures in 1946, and 
decision to locate the temporary and perma- 
nent headquarters of the United Nations in 
this country will insure the permanent in- 
terest of all our people. 

What was done during the 37 fateful days 
of the first session of the United Nations was 
important. What was revealed of the spir- 
itual stature of men and nations, and of the 
secret forces which determine their various 
ways of life, personal and material, was infi- 
nitely more important. 

Already congenital prophets of evil are 
proclaiming that the Charter is nothing more 
than the record of a pious dream; that it 
provides no workable means by which war 
can be prevented; that its declared objective 
of world peace and security, based upon uni- 
versal fraternity and freedom are contrary 
to the nature of things and especially con- 
trary to human nature and the objectives of 
power politics; that civilization must now 
resign itself to the self-annihilation which 
science has made not only possible, but in- 
evitable. 

Whether we elect to sit with those unbe- 
lievers upon the mourners’ bench, or to join 
the hallelujah chorus of faith and hope, we 
have got to face and find an answer for cer- 
tain questions raised at the London session 
of the United Nations, and for the time being 
left unanswered. 

First, what about Russia? 

Second, what about the United States and 
Great Britain? 

By military and political action in various 
parts of the world, and, equally, by the official 
statements of her Government, Russia has 
made herself the supreme question mark of 
the future. Her actions and her words in 
the international field are all a matter of 
public reccrd and stand naked and un- 
ashamed before the bar of world public 
judgment. 

By armed force, Russia has invaded the 
sovereignty of Finland; she has absorbed the 
three Baltic States. She has taken almost 
half of Poland and dominates what is left of 
that unhappy country. She has assumed 
control of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. She has de- 
manded a strategic slice of Turkish territory 
bordering the Black Sea, along with free ac- 
cess to and use of the Dardanelles. She de- 
mands sole control of the African area of 
Tripolitania. She proposes to establish naval 
bases in the Dodecanese Islands. In cynical 
violation of her solemn treaty agreement of 
1942, she maintains her armed forces in Iran 
and refuses to move out of the Province of 
Azerbaijan, which she helped to set up as an 
independent and autonomous _ republic 
against the will of the soverign state of Iran, 
to which it belongs. 

In the east, Russia has established her 
Communist ideology over a substantial area 
of China, and in violation of her solemn 
treaty with that afflicted country has as- 
sumed virtual control of Manchuria, from 
which she has removed for her own use, quan- 
tities of heavy machinery sorely needed in 
the shattered Chinese economy. 

She has turned the free port of Darien into 
a Russian stronghold and has entrencher her- 
self in the string of islands which parallels 
her coast for some 200 miles north of Japan. 

She has taken over the north half of 
Korea which is its industrial and mining 
section, and so far has hermetically sealed it 
against our American representatives who are 
in temporary control of the agricultural 
south half of that country. 
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The brilliant, aggressive, and disruptive 
tactics followed by her representatives at the 
London session amounted to fair nutice to all 
other members of the United Nations that 
Russia does not propose to permit cither the 
Assembly or the Security Council to deflect 
her from carrying out her policy of world- 
wide penetration, leadership, and control. 

There is no doubt that this role of world 
domination, either alone or through control 
of the United Nations, is a settled policy and 
program decided upon by the Moscow gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Stalin’s speech of Yebruary 9 places 
responsibility for the two world wars equally 
upon the capitalistic countries. And his 
whole appeal is for a rapid development of 
all Russian economic resources in order ade- 
quately to supply and support the great Rus- 
sian military establishment, which is to be 
continued in full force and vigor “against 
any eventuality.” 

So we face our second question. What 
about the United States and Great Britain? 

The answer to this question transcends in 
urgency and importance all other questions 
now facing not only our people and Govern- 
ment, but the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and all other capitalistic, free enter- 
prise, and free self-governing societies. 

It would be the acme of folly for the two 
great English-speaking nations to treat light- 
ly the common menace of the Russian policy 
and program. We, as a people and Govern- 
ment, earnestly desire to maintain friendly 
and cooperative relations with the Russian 
Government and peoples as we do with the 
rest of the world. But for our own safety 
we cannot permit Russia to weaken and 
finally destroy Great Britain as a world power. 
The only assurance of safety for our two 
countries and for all other free self-govern- 
ing capitalistic countries is our continuing 
unity in peace as in war. If we are to keep 
our pledged word in the United Nations Char- 
ter, America and Great Britain must cooper- 
ate completely in the speedy recovery of our 
war-shattered domestic economies; in the 
development of a prosperous and mutually 
profitable world trade, and in a common for- 
eign policy. 

In such a common foreign policy we shall 
keep our two countries strong in productive 
capacity and in military preparedness, so 
that if necessity arises we can unitedly oppose 
all forms of aggression, whether by great or 
small powers. And we shall exhaust the 
resources of our common statesmanship in 
helping to lay the permanent foundation of 
a new world civilization, as envisioned in the 
United Nations Charter, which shall insure 
peace and security based upon freedom and 
justice to all nations, great and small. 





New Hampshire Town Meetings 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the people of New Hampshire attended 
town meeting. In 224 such little re- 
publics the people in traditional manner 
elected their town officers, straightened 
out their financial affairs for the ensuing 
year, and then discussed together their 
local problems and came to solutions in 
a@ real community of interest. 

Although confined largely to discus- 
sions of local significance, a broader in- 
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terest in recent years has made itself 
evident with a tendency of many meet- 
ings to devote some time to the more 
important affairs of State and Nation. 
A year ago, the town meetings of New 
Hampshire approved overwhelmingly 
the participation of our country in an 
organization of united nations. Yester- 
day many of them reaffirmed their belief 
in such an organization. 

It is significant that people in small 
communities meeting together to discuss 
their pwn down-to-earth problems 
should feel that questions dealing with 
law and order in a peaceful world should 
be likewise considered in a New England 
town meeting. I include herewith a 
telegram which I have received from one 
such meeting which indicates how vitally 
important the question of world peace 
and security is held by the people back 
home: 

WINCHESTER, N.H., March 12, 1946. 
Hon. SHERMAN ADAMS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Be it resolved, That we, the voters of Win- 
chester, N. H., at this annual town meeting 
do hereby reaffirm our faith in the spirit and 
letter of our Declaration of Independence 
and also reaffirm our support of the proposal 
made at this meeting last year that the 
United States become an independent mem- 
ber of a democratic United Nations Organ- 
ization for the purpose of achieving world 
peace and security. 

Tue TOWN OF WINCHESTER, N. H. 





Progress in Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include here- 
with an address which I delivered at the 
fourth annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
in Buffalo, N. Y., on March 5, 1946: 


I appreciate having the opportunity to 
attend the annual meeting of this great 
organization of farmers created for the pur- 
pose of making farm production more effi- 
cient and of bringing to the farm home more 
of the conveniences and pleasures of modern 
life. I believe in organization. That’s the 
way we get things done in this country. I 
know something of the activities of this 
organization along legislative lines and ap- 
preciate that this is only one phase of the 
service which you are rendering in the praise- 
worthy effort to bring electricity to every 
farm home in America. 

Since your last meeting many things have 
happened. A great war has ended. It ended 
with an overwhelming victory for ourselves 
and our allies. The war has been won but 
its great objective of a just and lasting peace 
is not yet in sight. We are concerned, and 
rightly so, because of differences of opinion 
which have arisen between ourselves and our 
allies. In spite of the fact that organized 
fighting is over there is trouble or potential 
trouble in almost every quarter of the globe. 
The specter of want and starvation is hover- 
ing over a great part of the world. Only the 
Western Hemisphere is free from that threat. 
All of us had fond hopes that the end of the 
War would bring real peace, that it would 
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mean the beginning of a new world, based 
upon the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
Such is not now in sight but there has been 
set up a world organization which, if it func- 
tions properly, will provide the machinery for 
adjusting international disputes. All of us, 
I think, are realistic enough to know that 
unless this Nation and other nations can 
cooperate and adjust their differences in an 
orderly way, we are not only likely to lose 
the fruits of victory, but we run the risk of 
finding ourselves engaged in a third world 
war, fought with weapons even more terrible 
and destructive than the present-day atom 
bomb. 

Not only is there strife and turmoil and 
destruction and starvation abroad in the 
world, but here in our own country, with all 
our advantages, we are torn with industrial 
strife and find our ability to reconvert from 
war to peace sadly handicapped by disputes 
between capital and labor. Industry's war 
job is finished. What we need now is coop- 
eration between industry and labor in the 
production of badly needed civilian goods. 


The agricultural problem is different. For 
the farmer the time for reconversion has not 
yet arrived. Hungry people the world over 
make it necessary for the farmers of America 
to continue to produce at as great or greater 
rate than they did during the war. That is 
asking a great deal because what the Ameri- 
can farmer did then is unrivaled in all his- 
tory. Workers in other fields might strike. 
They might slow down their production. 
They might haggle over wages and hours to 
the detriment of production, but the record 
of the American farmer is clear and clean. 
No strikes, no slow-downs, but every day just 
like the other—hard at work in rain or sun- 
shine, producing food and fiber to be used 
by ourselves and our allies in carrying on the 
war and supplying the civilian population at 
home. There was no 40- or 50- or even 60- 
hour week for the American farmer. Out in 
Kansas farmers joked about their 8-hour 
day—8 hours in the forenoon and 8 hours 
in the afternoon. It is noteworthy, also, that 
with so many young farmers in the armed 
service, much of the burden was carried by 
older men and women, who normally, would 
have been entitled to rest and retirement. 

As a result of hard work and good manage- 
ment, as well as long hours on the part of 
himself and every member of his family, the 
American farmer in the war years performed 
the greatest feat of production in all the 
history of agriculture. If the Nation had 
given the same recognition to agricultural 
achievement that it did to industrial achieve- 
ment, millions of American farmers would 
have received the equivalent of an E award. 
If extraordinary service in agriculture had 
received the same recognition as the Army 
and Navy gave under similar circumstances, 
many American farmers would have been pre- 
sented with Distinguished Service Medals. 
As it is, without medals and without awards, 
the American farmer can have that inner 
satisfaction which comes from the knowledge 
of a job well done. 

And yet, great as were his wartime achieve- 
ments, it appears that the American farmer 
has a bigger job cut out for him in 1946 
than he had during the war years. There 
has never been a time in history when the 
world and its hungry people were so de- 
pendent upon the American farmer as they 
are today. As these words were being writ- 
ten, a group of distinguished Americans, 
headed by former President Hoover, were 
meeting in the White House with President 
Truman in an effort to determine how Amer- 
ica can make a further contribution toward 
the feeding of a starving world. We must 
not only use what we have to the best ad- 
vantage, but we must produce more. The 
farmers of America will respond to this chal- 
lenge. For another year they will carry on 
as courageously and effectively as they did 
during the war. It means another year of 
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long hours and another year of working with 
inadequate equipment, and with a short- 
age of labor. But farmers are going to go 
through with it. There will be no strikes, 
no slow-downs, no lost time. No farmer is 
going to quit work because he feels that the 
compensation is not commensurate with his 
efforts, notwithstanding the fact that the 
break in the price line under the new wage- 
price policy is going to mean higher costs 
for every farmer. 

Rural electrification contributed much to 
the record made by farmers during the war 
years. It enabled many farmers to meet 
their goals who could not have done so other- 
wise. Had rural electrification been more 
widely extended the contribution would have 
been even greater. The general recognition 
of the great part played by rural electrifi- 
cation in production is shown by the action 
of the War Production Board last year in 
releasing critical materials for construction 
under certain conditions. 

The war could not help but interrupt the 
growth of rural electrification. And yet, 
some progress was made even during these 
years. By the end of 1945, 45 percent of 
rural Americans enjoyed electric service. 
Now that the war is over, I want to see the 
rural-electrification program make up for 
lost time. The additional burden in the way 
of production placed upon the farmer at this 
time makes it necessary for him to get every 
bit of the help he can through the use of 
electric energy 

Now that a new era of rural electric ex- 
pansion is opening up, it is perhaps a good 
time to check and see where we are and what 
lies ahead. I do not need to recount to you 
men who have been serving on the firing 
line all of the details of what has been ac- 
complished. Although we had some farm 
electrification in favored areas before 1935, 
we all know that as a national program it 
had its beginning that year. The next year 
the passage of the Rural Electrification Act 
definitely committed the Federal Govern- 
ment to a permanent and comprehensive 
policy. Since then progress has been rapid. 
The jump from a 10 percent electrification 
of our rural homes to 45 percent in the last 
10 years would have been considered a sub- 
stantial growth even if the war had not 
intervened. We should make greater prog- 
ress from now on. Yet we must remember 
that the next 45 percent is going to be more 
difficult than the first. In many ways the 
cream has been skimmed off. Balanced 
against this, however, is the fact that much 


has been learned in 10 years of experience, 
both in the way of construction and man- 
agement. Also, we must not overlook the 
fact that the success of the program so far 
has given it an impetus which will help ex- 
pand and carry it on. Moreover, there is 
great advantage in the fact that the Ameri- 
can people as a whole are now back of rural 
electrification. That fact is reflected in the 
attitude of Congress in its support of legisla- 
tion and appropriations. 

I am glad to have this opportunity as a 


Member of Congress to report to the farmers 
of America on the legislative progress which 
has been made. I have already mentioned 


the Rural Electrification Act of 1936. It was 
a great achievement in agricultural and social 
legislation. It outlined a sound basis for 
rural electrification program. Experience 
however, under the act demonstrated that 
certain changes and improvements ought to 
be made, and so when, in September 1944, 
Congress passed the Department of Agricul- 
ture Organic Act of 1944, known as the Pace 
bill, there were included some very impor- 
tant provisions dealing with rural electrifi- 
cation. I am proud to have been a member 
of the subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture which, under the able leader- 
ship of Steve Pace, wrote that legislation. 
It was presented to the full Committee on 
Agriculture, which approved it and reported 
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it favorably to the House. I feel that the 
Pace bill made a very definite and helpful 
contribution to the progress of rural electrifi- 
cation. The reduction of the interest rate to 
2 percent and the provision for the amortiza- 
tion of major loans over a 35-year period 
contributed immensely to the objective of 
full-area coverage. Coming at the time it 
did, it will, undoubtedly, result in stepping 
up progress to a great degree and will make 
rural electric service available in many areas 
where it would not have been possible to 
make loans under the 1936 act. 

You are all familiar with the Poage bill. 
Its present status is not so satisfactory. 
After long hearings the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has substituted the Harris bill and has 
reported that bill to the full committee. 
The Harris bill contains some of the pro- 
visions of the Poage bill but contains others 
which will hinder and handicap the rural 
electrification program. 

I am sure that what Congress has done in 
recent weeks in the way of REA appropria- 
tions has been heartening to all of you. 
Both the House and Senate have passed a 
deficiency bill containing an item of $100,- 
000,000 for REA loans. The bill is now in 
conference but the REA appropriation is not 
in question and should soon become avail- 
able. The Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill for the 1947 fiscal year is 
under consideration this week in the House 
of Representatives. It carries an item of 
$250,000,000 for REA loans and there is every 
reason to believe that when the bill becomes 
a law the item will be not less than it is now. 
It can be seen, I think, from the foregoing 
that Congress is strongly behind the REA 
program and will implement it with what- 
ever legislation and appropriations are neces- 
sary to carry it through to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Rural electrification has now reached a 
stage where two principles, which have been 
widely discussed, are more important than 
ever. One is the matter of area coverage 
which has long been the policy of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and the other 
is the planning policy set out in the Poage 
bill. The two go together. There is no way 
by which substantially all of rural America 
can be electrified except by adopting the 
principle of area coverage and from now on, 
at least, if we are to have effective area cov- 
erage, it must be made as the result of 
studies, surveys, and planning. In the pres- 
ent stage of rural electrification develop- 
ment there will be few opportunities to se- 
cure full area coverage except through REA 
cooperatives. I want to see every possible 
agency used to expedite the program. I 
want private companies to participate in 
it if they can but in most cases private cor- 
porations are not going to be in a position 
to carry out area coverage. They are operat- 
ing for profit. They have stockholders to 
consider. While I know they want to fur- 
nish the best service possible, yet from their 
standpoint it will often be more profitable 
and less risky to serve only part of an area. 
In other words, they do not have the in- 
centive to work out the plans and programs 
which are necessary if an entire area is to 
be covered. 

It is a matter of chagrin to Americans 
that this country is behind many foreign 
countries in rural electrification. There are 
good reasons for this in some instances, one 
being that in many foreign countries farm- 
ers live in rural villages, which greatly re- 
duces the cost of construction and service. 
Even in those countries where farmers oc- 
cupy individual farms, the distances are not 
so great as in our country. 

In every foreign country with which I am 
familiar advances in rural electrification have 
been made in part because of definite gov- 
ernment assistance. In some countries elec- 
trification has been subsidized in one form 
Or another. In this country we have fol- 


lowed a sound policy. There has been no 
loss to the Government. There have been no 
subsidies, but we have made the credit re- 
sources of the Federal Government available 
on a fair basis. Without such assistance our 
present program would not be possible. 

I do not know of anything which the Fed- 
eral Government can do which contributes 
as much to farm life as rural electrification. 
Today we consider electricity as absolutely 
essential in cur towns and cities. Yet, in 
many ways it is much more essential in the 
country. It will do more to relieve drudgery 
on the farm, especially for the housewife, 
than anything else which could be done. It 
will bring about more leisure and, by making 
farm life more attractive, will enable us to 
keep the cream of our young people there. 
It will not only build up rural homes but 
rural communities and rural community life. 
That is why I want to see the job of rural 
electrification completed as quickly as pos- 
sible. That is why I have supported and 
shall continue to support legislation in Con- 
gress to bring about this great objective. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a very thoughtful and excel- 
lent address delivered by Mr. Holt Mc- 
Pherson, managing editor of the Shelby 
Daily Star, at the commencement exer- 
cises at Brevard College in February 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


EDUCATION IN A RAPIDLY CHANGING AGE 
(By Holt McPherson ) 


It is a high privilege for one who has 
maintained an interest in your institution 
and its efforts toward the cultivation of our 
amazing resources—and intelligence of its 
people is the greatest resource of a nation— 
to come here and participate with you this 
morning in your midwinter commencement 
exercises. It is not only a privilege, but also 
it is a privilege coupled with a responsibility 
to talk to young people about to embark 
upon life’s way at this vital moment of 
human history. 

Now the good old days of commencement 
addresses are gone with the snows of yester- 
years. There was a time when haranguing 
a bevy of young graduates was the softest of 
soft snaps, for all the speaker had to do 
was to remind his helpless young audience 
that ours is a land of equal opportunity and 
that success comes through hard work. 
Then after reciting a few well-chosen quo- 
tations and incidents from the lives of 
George Washington, Ben Franklin, and Cal- 
vin Coolidge, he could resume his seat with 
knowledge of a job well done. 

Nowadays it is different, quite different. 
Success still comes through hard work, of 
course, and opportunity is still equal, al- 
though that might be a hard one to attempt 
to prove to some of the splendid boys re- 
turning from the services and even more 
difficult to convince any of those making 
even slower progress toward getting out and 
back to civilian life. What happened to the 
Fords and Edisons when this country was 
young and expanding may not have much 
bearing on the problems of youth afloat in 
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a Nation finding it harder to secure a peace 
than to win a war. 


EFFECT OF ATOMIC BOMB 


Yours is one of the first graduating classes 
to emerge into an atomic world—since the 
graduating classes of last June we have been 
thrust into an atomic age, though many of 
us don’t seem to realize it. This new age 
began officially the day the first atomic bomb 
was dropped upon and razed the Japanese 
city of Hiroshima when 306,545 casualties, 
of which 78,150 were killed, resulted in the 
emergence of new concepts of power, power 
that can be constructive or destructive. 

That atomic bomb brought with it a host 
of questions, questions that will have to be 
answered in the near future. They are not 
merely technical questions, they are politi- 
cal and social questions, and the answers we 
find for them will affect mankind for gen- 
erations. The moment that bomb fell on 
Hiroshima, and its companion on Nagasaki 
a few days later, merely confirmed it. 
Thoughtful men and women in this Nation 
and throughout the world recognized that 
former values would have to be revised and 
will never again be what they were.. It has 
brought us to a point in human history 
where war and peace are no longer phases of 
the same civilization—we must talk now of 
the life or death of civilization, and every 
nation must love peace when the alternative 
is destruction. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, the brilliant pres- 
ident of Chicago University, says there is 
only one subject of really fundamental im- 
portance now, and that is the atomic bomb. 
It has the possibilities of setting off a chain 
reaction that could blow up the globe, but 
if we do not survive there is no use of our 
discussing what we are going to do with our 
lives. I prefer to think that atomic force 
is potentially a power for good, that it can 
be harnessed for constructive purposes as it 
has been for destructive—that the choice 
rests solely with man. 


LIFE MAY BE LENGTHENED 


You are, tco, the first class to be grad- 
uated since announcement of the develop- 
ment of that remarkable antiage serum ACS 
which Russian scientists have produced and 
which they claim will enable us to live a 
normal life span of 120 to 150 years instead 
of the present 60 to 70 years. Now, if that's 
going to be the case, we've got to learn to 
live safely, soberly, and securely in a world 
in which brains and courage and grit will 
enable you as youngsters of 60 to see Halley’s 
comet sail back in 1986 and enable you to 
set down now dates a full 100 years hence 
in the knowledge there is a probability you 
can keep them if the world keeps its head 
and averts self-destruction. 

So I can tell you it’s a queer sort of world 
you are gOing into and I can’t honestly tell 
you it’s going to be an easy one in which 
to live and operate. It is the kind of world 
that has developed machine upon machine 
until now we have the power to blow up the 
universe, but happily at the same time we 
have the faith to go on developing the facil- 
ities for extending the span of human life 
in face of all that. It may be, and this de- 
pends upon you and others of your genera- 
tion, that to cure the ills of the most awe- 
some war of all time that we should set to 
preparing for a still greater and more disas- 
trous war—God forbid! 

Altogether, you are graduating into a world 
that is an enigma, but the very fact that it 
is cockeyed is your big chance. It isn’t going 
to stay in its present state of confusion; 
there are going to be great changes and in 
those changes young folks like you are going 
to have to play the leading role. This old 
world, I'm confident, is going to find the way 
to avert the horrible carnage and destruc- 
tion of war—unlike Othello, we take no 
stock in the “pride, pomp, and circumstances 
of glorious war”; it is going to find the 
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wavy for men to live in freedom and for trade 
to flow past the artificial boundaries and 
differences that have in the past fed wars 
and it is going to find the way to feed and 
clothe and house and enable to live in com- 
fort and security the peoples of all the globe, 
sharing the things that are abundant but in 
distribution of which we have yet to master 
the problems that in the past caused resort 
to arms by men who in the past may not 
have wanted war but who put up with it, 
under duress, in self-defense, or in the hope 
of retrieving something out of a patently 
bad situation. War never settled anything, 
for nothing is really settled until settled 
rightly. 
WORLD CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES 


But you do not have to tackle a world 
problem with that atomic spirit. Your men- 
tal horizons have no barriers and I greet 
each of you like St. Paul, as a citizen of the 
world. I would admonish you, however, 
that world citizenship carries graver re- 
sponsibility now than ever before. But first 
I would tell you that you and this institu- 
tion are in the midst of challenging oppor- 
tunity. This splendid college, itself a.jewel 
in a gorgeous setting, has suddenly been 
lifted from an outpost position into the very 
show window of a Nation whose millions of 
citizens plan to enjoy their new-found leisure 
and prosperity by pouring into these western 
hifls as soon as automobiles are available 
and facilities are provided to accommodate 
the tourists who will make this area one of 
America’s favorite playgrounds. After 4 
years of war, America is returning to its 
country byways and city dwellings with new 
ideas of living. And yet, when we look back 
upon the history of our country and into 
the lives of its great sons, we find that Amer- 
ica is in reality returning to its familiar pat- 
tern—simplicity of living and homespun 
hospitality. Where is there a more unspoiled 
symbol of simplicity of living and homespun 
hospitality than will be found in this part 
of North Carolina? 

I keep under the glass top of my desk these 
lines by George Henry Jessop entitled “Even 
Today,” which express the power and sim- 
plicity of living in these highlands: 


“What if the bridge men build goes down? 
What if the torrent sweeps the town? 
The hills are safe, the hills remain, 
The hills are happy in the rain! 

If I can climb the hills and find 

A lonely and a cleanly house 

With shelves too bare to tempt a mouse, 
Whatever years remain to me 

I shall live out in dignity.” 


WNC OUTLOOK IS BRIGHT 


It was Herodotus, one of the early his- 
torians, who remarked that before his time 
nothing much of importance happened. We, 
too, are less concerned today with what has 
gone before in this institution’s develop- 
ment—years of significant accomplishment 
under the magnificent leadership of your able 
president, Dr. E. J. Coltrane, and his asso- 
clates, in the operation and extension of this 
institution dedicated to serving an area rich 
in potentiality and whose future continued 
development industrially, commercially, and 
educationally is assumed. We hear much 
talk these days about a high-level economy, 
and God put western Carolina on intimate 
terms with it. Our mountain area stands to 
suffer less and prosper more with reconver- 
sion than do other sections of the State and 
Nation. There are no war-born industries to 
close, no populations to move. Industries 
that were operating before the war have ex- 
panded and prospered and are ready for that 
further growth needed of them to meet their 
post-war challenge. 

Heretofore western North Carolina has 
striven for industrial expansion in competi- 
tion with existing industries in other re- 
gions. Beginning now, and for the next sev- 
eral years, I think I can with safety assure 
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you young graduates, the people of these hills 
can strive for industrial expansion as @ 
major collaborator in a Nation-wide move- 
ment feeding the high-level economy which 
is being counted upon to carry the Nation 
and its people as a whole to greater wealth, 
accomplishment, and leisure. In this col- 
laborative expansion, our section can seek 
industries with a base in agriculture—meat 
packing, food canning, freezing, preserving, 
cheese and butter making, leather and leath- 
er products, wool processing, spinning, weav- 
ing, finishing. We can expand industries 
based on our forests—paper and paper prod- 
ucts, plywood, veneer; we can seek to fabri- 
cate our mineral resources into agricultural 
implements, chemicals, pottery and the like; 
we can extend the processing of “gray goods” 
into clothing of all kinds, we can enter into 
the woolen field and carry the sheared wool 
through to the finished products. Western 
North Carolina’s water-power could manu- 
facture, if properly used, many times the 
electricity the section is using today. In- 
deed, we might take a leaf from the book 
of Scotland—and I am fond of Scotland and 
Scots, delighted they have exported so many 
from their own country for the world in 
general which is benefited thereby even if 
Scotland is not—which is seeking through 
development of water power to bring the 
highlands a new prosperity. 

But those examples mentioned represent 
only some of the sound possibilities for, in 
varying degree, the use of replaceable, non- 
wasting resources in which would be added 
high ratio of value compared to raw ma- 
terials; there is a proximity of consumer and 
producer markets to raw materials and there 
would be a substantial use of manpower in 
relation to other factors of production. The 
opportunities open to you in these lines will 
create jobs, wages, business activity, and 
profits. Nor should you lose sight of the 
fact that in the lines of teaching, preach- 
ing, and newspapering there is opportunity, 
too. They do not, I think that I should ad- 
monish you, prupose a satisfaction measured 
wholly in cash. Teaching offers a challeng- 
ing opportunity, certain social advantages, 
long vacations, and the joy of seeing young 
minds develop. Preaching offers some of the 
same type of satisfactions as teaching, with 
the added sense of spiritual service. And 
newspapering gives its votaries a constant 
stimulation, a lack of routine, a possibility 
for friendships which neither of its competi- 
tors gives. The kind of college man or 
woman who is not centering his mind wholly 
on material things will think of these things 
as well as the salary scale. That there are 
plenty of college men and women who have 
avoided the materialism of the age is proved 
by the steady procession of graduates into 
these three callings, all underpaid on a 
purely mercenary basis. They are still going 
in, and on a steadily improving basis, as I 
can testify from my altogether pleasant ex- 
perience serving on the American Council 
on Education for Journalism. There are 
more college men and women in journalism 
than there were two decades ago when I 
started into the business. They are not ig- 
norant of the facts; every newspaperman 
they have met has warned them about it, 
but like the man or woman in love, they are 
unsusceptible to argument. And perhaps 
they are right. For, after all, a life whose 
satisfactions are all commercial never quite 
hits on all cylinders. 

I think without exception the plants and 
the tourist industry of western North Caro- 
lina look to greater prosperity than ever be- 
fore. In mid-November, 5,000 tourists tried 


to buy souvenirs from the Cherokee Indians 
on top of the Great Smokies, and equally as 
many left the area because there were no 
places open for them to eat and get lodging. 
The Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
will channel a flood of an estimated 10,000,000 
tourists into North Carolina. 


Completion of 
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the Blue Ridge Parkway will connect the 
Great Smoky with the Shenandoah National 
Park; contract is to be let this spring for 
the final link from Craggy Gardens to Mount 
Mitchell to complete that marvelous 500 
miles of roadway with an average elevation 
of 3,000 feet, a veritable skyway affording 
the most gorgeous scenery to be found any- 
where in this atom-conscious world. 

All of this means, of course, that Brevard 
College is challenged to keep pace with that 
development just as each of you is chal- 
lenged to take the well-rounded training you 
have had here—it is far better than any ad- 
vice I can give you—and dedicate it to the 
years of usefulness that God has in store for 
you. You have been trained in one of the 
splendid schools of the Methodist church, a 
school dedicated to the high purpose of 
equipping boys and girls for lives of service 
and useful living—I like to -hink of it in the 
same way we regard that remarkably flour- 
ishing Baptist junior college, Gardner-Webb, 
near Shelby, whose slogan is “Serving all 
who want her service, blessing all with out- 
stretched hands.” 


BREVARD COLLEGE PRAISED 


This institution, child of the Western North 
Carolina Conference which is one of South- 
ern Methodism’s richest and most outstand- 
ing, has wrought wonderfully with what it 
has had in the way of physical facilities 
through the years of its emergence to a 
front-line position educationally in a West 
that is unlikely to have any large schools 
but which needs have the best and the 
strongest institutions apace of the growing 
needs of an area moving forward more rap- 
idly than any other section of the country. 
Brevard College is the one Methodist college 
west of High Point; it has been operated thus 
far on the concept that education is good 
business, and I think all of us will agree that 
it is the best business, because education 
combined with natural resources and native 
ability—of those we have the finest, you 
know—makes an unbeatable triumvirate. 
With all the changing concepts since Hiro- 
shima’s razing there has been no alteration 
of the fact that education and morality con- 
stitute the force and character of free gov- 
ernment. Nor has there been any change in 
the fact that young people have got to be 
more hardheaded in assessing the facts of 
their world, more imaginative in changing 
those facts to conform more nearly to a de- 
cent world. I don’t know whether this world 
suffers more from prejudice and ignorance or 
from inability to conceive anything better. 
In any event, the time is right, I am con- 
vinced, to emphasize anew that courage, vi- 
sion, and hope are necessary if we are to get 
a new perspective upon the opportunities 
that abound close at home but which must 
be preserved in a nation willing to cling to 
priciples of justice upon which it was founded 
and which must live in a world that can have 
no peace in these mountains if there is no 
peace in Asia, or the Balkans or China. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that ours 
is a duty to build a peace, for without it 
there will be no civilization worth fighting 
for. Let it not be said by numb and horror- 
Stricken cave dwellers of a succeeding age, 
after future atomic wars, that ours was a 
civilization possessed of great technological 
power and accomplishment—that would be 
after most of mankind had been vaporized in 
a flame of reddish nitrogen—but that when 
we came to living together we were a bunch 
of idiots. Let us in the blinding clear light 
of nuclear physics do what we can to dispel 
the doctrines of bigotry, discrimination, and 
prejudice, for, after all, education’s principal 
purpose is, as one of my old professors drilled 
into us, to teach us the art of living to- 
gether happily, successfully. It’s as simple 
as that; my young friends. 

Western North Czrolina is in the midst of 
undergoing change; it is peopled by men 
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and women who have kept their eyes on new 
horizons, who were thankful for land, the 
opportunity to develop it and for the bless- 
ings that surround them. This section was 
built by pluck, patience, and perseverance, 
and here in the West we have an abun- 
dance of material to stimulate our planning 
for its greatest development and usefulness. 
What has happened, the giant industries 
bringing employment and utilizing cur re- 
sources, the huge power developments, the 

ads and the millions being attracted by 
our scenic grandeur, are but a preview of 
what is to come to make this section an even 
mcre fiscurishing and well-rounded center of 
incustry and agriculture, together with 
simple but gracious hospitality that will 
bring into our midst a ccsmopolite people 
interested mostly in health, happiness, and 
heaven, three things that money can’t buy 
but in development of which we in western 
Carolina truly specialize. 

SMALL COLLEGES IMPORTANT 


Just as I hope that each of you will set 
your hand to the important task of helping 
to build the structure that challenges our 
great section, I hope this college will never 
go in for bigness. I think there is too much 
confusion in higher learning in America and 
the ending of the confusion can best be 
achieved by institutions such as this offer- 
ing a sound general education, dedicated to 
keeping the area it serves abreast of the edu- 
cational challenge by gearing its program to 
the functional needs of the general com- 
munity which in the case of Brevard is suf- 
ficiently broad and challenging to occupy 
and command the finest efforts within the 
power of this school. 

There is tco much tendency today for 
public men to state a problem and think 
merely by stating it that it will work itself 
out. Would that our problems were met 
successfully as easily as that. You young 
men and young women and we of the gen- 
eration preceding you who are still sticking 
around in hope of landing a State distribu- 
torship for that antiage serum are destined 
to take significant places in the business 
and professional life of the communities in 
which you settle. I would caution you to 
keep in mind ever that it is a responsibility 
of good citizenship and good conscience to 
see that spiritual and moral progress keep 
apace of the material growth of any com- 
munity in which you live and operate. 


“AMERICANISM” IS THE BEST 


Now almost every day you will meet some 
fellow who claims that our American way of 
life is all wrong. The pulling and tearing 
incident to industrial and social strife feed 
that talk, and we are pelted with fancy 
Statistics that injustice abounds, that this 
or another ism wculd be better than our own 
Americanism. 

Suth fellows cause me to think of that 
hot-tempered collegian who awoke late one 
morning and found his expensive alarm clock 
had betrayed him. In a fit of anger he 
dashed it against the wall. The result was 
that he had two problems—the alarm clock 
was now completely ruined and a hole in the 
plaster had to be repaired. 

I have never seen a thinking man or woman 
who thought that America is perfect. But 
the truth is that our system has worked a 
lot better than any other, and one thing 
that caused it to work and is essential to 
its continued working is the power of force 
of educated men and women who refuse to 
surrender to unsound and unworthy men and 
women who are more interested in getting 
than giving, who are less interested in the 
fairness than the advantage to be had from a 
situation, but rather are interested in elevat- 
ing to authority men who are dedicated to 
improving the American system rather than 
scrapping it. 

I have a friend who, to protect himself 
against detractors of the American system, 


carries this clipping and I commend it to 
you: 

“Scarcely 7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion lives in the United States. Yet in this 
country we have produced one-half of the 
wealth of the globe. We have more material 
comforts, more culture and more leisure than 
any other country. We have achieved this 
highly desirable state in about 150 years of 
national existence.” 

Now the job of holding the gains that have 
been made, of extending the horizons and 
the frontiers of a section, a nation, and a 
world that is of necessity one world and one 
brotherhood of men and nations, in which 
the power of human understanding is the 
really effective force that will harness atomic 
force and so put it constructively to work 
that life will be worth living those 120 to 150 
years is sufficient to warrant your sincerest 
effort, your highest devotion to duty, and all 
the brains and courage you can muster. You 
look as if you have what it takes; good luck 
to you, but I cannot conclude without send- 
ing you on your way ringing in your ears Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton’s definition of when a 
man or woman is educated: 

“When he can look out upon the universe, 
now lucid and lovely, now dark and terrible, 
with a sense of his own littleness in the 
great scheme of things, and yet have faith 
and courage. When he knows how to make 
friends and keep them, and, above all, when 
he can keep friends with himself. When 
he loves flowers, can hunt the birds without 
a gun, and feels the stir of a forgotten joy 
in the laugh of a child. When star- 
crowned trees and the glint of sunlight on 
flowing waters subdue him like the memory 
of one much loved and long dead. When 
he can be happy alone, and high-minded 
amid the meaner drudgeries of life. When 
he can look into a wayside puddle and see 
something besides mud, and into the face of 
the most forlorn mortal and see something 
beyond sin. When he knows how to live, 
how to love, how to hope, how to pray—glad 
to live and not afraid to die, in his hands a 
sword for evil, in his heart a bit of a song.” 


The Political Philosophy of Abraham 
Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Political Philosophy of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” published in the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) Times of Friday, February 8, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


We are approaching the season when many 
speeches will be made about the life and 
services of Abraham Lincoln. It is altogether 
fitting that the date of his birth should be 
celebrated. He was one of the outstanding 
figures in American history. He sprang from 
the common people, and his life was devoted 
to the defense of the oppressed and the en- 
slaved. A reading of his speeches and writ- 
ings reveals how completely his thoughts and 
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efforts were absorbed in the battle to prevent 
the extension of human slavery. 

“The Lord must have loved the common 
people or he would not have made so many of 
them.” 

No leader in the public life of the Nation 
had a better understanding of the desires 
and the aspirations of the common man. He 
was a product of the prairies and the soil of 
the Middle West. He knew the life of the 
pioneers, because his life was shared with 
them. There is a good deal of evidence to 
show that he was the choice of destiny to 
guide this Nation through the most crucial 
pericd of its history. 

His life in the prairie years taught him 
much about people and human nature. He 
was a politician who understood the motives 
of men and the wellsprings of their actions. 
The letters he wrote to his political colleagues 
abound with shrewd observations, and astute 
knowledge of political situations. He had an 
acute appreciation of public opinion and its 
effect on the determination cf the issues un- 
der consideraticn This is shown in his fa- 
mous statement: 

“You can fool some of the people all of 
the time, you can fool some of them part of 
the time, but you cannot fool all of the peo- 
ple all of the time.” 

Just now when we are having strikes and 
labor agitation it should be informative to 
survey the Lincoln record on labor in his 
time. 

His opposition to slave labor was uncom- 
promising. He believed that such labor vio- 
lated the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and debased the slave owners 
and undermined free labor. In his debates 
with Douglas he never failed to espouse the 
rights of the common masses and to de- 
nounce the evils of slavery. His whole pub- 
lic career was built around his antagonism 
to the s!ave-owning aristocracy. 

His political descendants are not so vigor- 
ous in their opposition to the economic royal- 
ists who inherit the spirit and attitude of 
the old slave regime. If Abraham Lincoln 
should be looking from his ivory tower above, 
we wonder what he would think of the coali- 
tion in Congress between a group of south- 
ern reactionaries and northern Republicans 
who are fighting against greater freedom 
and justice for the masses especially in the 
South. 

Specifically we have in mind, the poll-tax 
device, full employment, discrimination in 
employment, minimum wage requirements, 
and oppressive labor legislation. 

In some notes for a speech he was prepar- 
ing when he was a Member of Congress we 
find the following statement: 

“Inasmuch as most good things are pro- 
duced by labor, it follows that all such things 
by right belong to those whose labor has pro- 
duced them. But it has so happened, in all 
ages of the world, that some have labored 
and others have without labor enjoyed a 
large proportion of the fruits. This is wrong. 
and should not continue. To secure to each 
laborer the whole product of his labor, or as 
nearly as is possible, is a worthy object of any 
gOod government.” 

This is the doctrine enunciated by the great 
founder of the Republican Party. There is 
a simplicity and directness in these words 
that make his ideas clear as crystal. His 
party has wandered far from such concep- 
tions. It would in fact be party mutiny to 
expound these ideas of Lincoln to their log- 
ical conclusion at a dinner in his honor 
today. 

Lincoln had no formal education, but he 
had remarkable intellectual development 
from the time he ran for Congress until he 
was elected President. This covered a period 
of 20 years, and included a term in Congress, 
the debates with Douglas, and the campaign 
for the Presidency. In that time he gradu- 
ally developed a definite political philosophy 
which was summarized in a speech at Alton, 
Tll., in 1858. He said: 








“That is the real issue. That is the issue 
that will continue in the country when these 
poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myseif 
shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle be- 
tween these two principles, right and wrong, 
throughout the world. They are the two 
principles that have stood face to face from 
the beginning of time and will ever continue 
to struggle. The one is the common right of 
humanity and the other, the divine right of 
kings. It is the same principle in whatever 
shape it develops itself. It is the same spirit 
that says ‘You toil and work and earn bread 
and I will eat it.’ 

“No matter in what shape it comes, 
whether from the mouth of a king who seeks 
to bestride the people of his own nation and 
live by the fruit of their labor, or from one 
race of men as an apology for enslaving an- 
other race, it is the same tyrannical prin- 
ciple.” 

Students say this is the essence of the Lin- 
coln political philosophy. Its application is 
just and eternal in the relations of men. 
Lincoln was the implacable adversary of 
oppression and injustice. The Lincoln anni- 
versary this year provides a golden oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of human rights 
and political freedom. It would be inspiring 
if the orators would take their texts from the 
sayings of Lincoln, and confine themselves 
to an analysis and interpretation of his 
political creed. 





OPA Milk Policy and the Milk Famine in 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
critical situation existing in my district 
in the State of Oregon with reference to 
the supply of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts. Urgent appeals have been made to 
OPA to provide for a solution of the 
problem, but my advices to date are that 
nothing has been done. I have appealed 
to Mr. Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, 
to give immediate attention to this emer- 
gency and provide for the continuation 
of the milk industry in the Portland area, 
which comprises my district. 

The milk producers have likewise ap- 
pealed to OPA, urging that immediate 
steps be taken to prevent the complete 
Shutting off of all milk supplies to the 
area which comprises approximately 
one-third of the population of the State 
of Oregon. I am informed that butter 
has completely disappeared from the 
market and the dairy associations have 
informed OPA that it will be necessary 
for them to discontinue milk deliveries 
on March 15 unless a solution is found 
for the problem. At the present time, 
according to the report of the retail 
milk associations, the prices permitted 
for milk sales are insufficient to cover 
the cost of production and delivery. 

The critical situation is set forth in 
detail in a full-page statement by these 
associations which appeared in local 
newspapers in Portland. I include as 
part of these remarks the following 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


statement which appeared in the Ore- 
gon Journal on Wednesday, March 6, 
1946: 


SHALL OPA Price MILK OFF THE MARKET AS 
THeEy HAvE BuTrer?—OPA PrRIcE POLicy 
MEANS MILK FAMINE FOR OREGON 


Fresh bottled milk will soon be as rare as 
butter—unless the OPA is curbed. This is 
no exaggeration. The Government’s price 
policy on dairy products during the past 4 
years has disillusioned American dairy farm- 
ers. Dairymen cannot continue to produce 
milk at present prices because of increasing 
costs of labor, feed, and equipment. They 
are selling their cows. They are turning to 
other crops. The entire dairy industry and 
your daily supply of milk will soon dis- 
appear unless the bungling price policy of 
OPA is corrected. The milk problem is your 
responsibility. Study the reasons for today’s 
serious milk shortage. 


MILK PRICES FROZEN EARLY 


Early in 1942 war conditions with higher 
labor and feed costs started a decline in A 
grade production. Producing dairy groups 
feeling the pinch, petitioned the then State 
milk-control board for an increase in price 
to offset increased costs. 

While the State milk-control board was 
holding a hearing to raise prices both to the 
consumers and producer, the OPA general 
freeze order on consumers’ prices was made 
effective April 28, 1942, at 14 cents per quart. 
The producer ceiling was frozen at 87 cents 
per pound butterfat effective February 13, 
1943. 

Had OPA allowed the adjustment contem- 
plated by the State milk-control board in 
April 1942, many believe A grade milk pro- 
duction could have been maintained, espe- 
cially in view of the increase in producers’ 
price to 95 cents, allowed by OPA July 1, 
1943, made possible by the saving in every 
other day delivery. This with the feed sub- 
sidy payments to producers might have saved 
A grade production. 


GRADE A MILK PRODUCTION DECREASED 


Farm labor was drained into high pay in- 
dustrial jobs and sons of farmers enlisted 
or were drafted into the armed forces. 

While A grade production decreased 23 per- 
cent from December 1941 to December 1945, 
total production of milk increased in 1943 
and 1944. How was this accomplished? 

Dairymen, their wives and children worked 
10 to 16 hours a day, every day in the year 
with subsistence pay and no overtime as their 
contribution toward the winning of the war. 
Many who were sending cream only to the 
market and feeding the skim milk to live- 
stock changed to sending in whole milk. 


MILK CONSUMPTION INCREASED GREATLY 

The low ceiling price on milk with the high- 
er income of the average consumer has re- 
sulted in a 25 percent per capita increase 
in consumption of fresh fluid milk through- 
out the country, which has more than ab- 
sorbed the increase in production of 1943 
and 1944, thus draining milk into fresh fluid 
channels that were formerly used in the 
manufacture of butter, skim-milk powder, 
and other dairy products. ; 

During the war dairymen in this area di- 
verted milk from manufacturing channels 
into the fresh bottle milk trade at lower re- 
turns to themselves. This was done for the 
reason that in normal times the fresh-milk 
market makes greatest returns to producers 
and they wished to keep that trade. 


ALARMING DROP IN PRODUCTION 


Oregon disposed of unusually large num- 
bers of dairy cows in 1945, according to an- 
nual livestock survey of Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice. “January 1, 1946, there were 8 percent 
less dairy cows 2 years and over than January 
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1945, and 10,000 less than the 10-year aver- 
age. Number of heifers January 1, 1946, in- 
tended for milk cows was 11,000 less than 
January 1, 1945.” The same trend exists 
throughout the United States and liquida- 
tion of dairy herds has been greatly increased 
since January 1, 1946. 
RELIEF EXPECTED AFTER WAR 

Dairymen believed, when the war was over, 
price ceilings would be off and normal price 
relationships of dairy products would be re- 
stored in the market place. However, it now 
appears that price controls will be on in- 
definitely. 

Now that the war is over, dairymen do not 
feel obligated longer to endanger the health 
of themselves and their families by long 
hours of labor and at the same time mort- 
gage their farms, herds, and homes that the 
consumers May continue to get milk and 
dairy products at less than cost. 

Returning veterans are not interested in 
dairy production. It is estimated that the 
average age of dairymen in this area is 58 
years. Many carried on during the war so 
that their herds could be turned over to sons 
returning from the war. Most are not re- 
turning to the dairy farms. They can see no 
future in a 7-day 80-or-more-hour week at 
subsistence pay. 





OPA DEAF TO REASON AND COMMON SENSE 


OPA officials say: “Manufacturing milk 
prices are too high.” If this is so why the 
greatest shortage of butter, cheese, and pow- 
dered skim milk in the history of our ccun- 
try—all these come from manufacturing 
milk? 

OPA and some consumers say, “Low-in- 
come families cannot buy what milk they 
need if price goes up.” Can they buy butter? 
The price is low, so low there isn’t any butter 
Do we want milk to disappear as has butter? 
Is the burden of caring for the low-income 
families the exclusive obligation of the dairy 
farmer? 

OPA pricing policy based on what low-in- 
come families can pay will decrease produc- 
tion and bankrupt the Nation. 

Over the past 3 years, reasoning and com- 
mon sense have not been effective with OPA 
in getting price and adjustments for dairy- 
men or in getting equitable adjustments 
between adjacent markets. Any adjust- 
ments made have been accomplished only 
when a community was in danger of losing 
its milk supply. 





DAIRYMEN’S REPLY TO OPA 

The State department of agriculture, milk- 
control division, has now been in operation 
11 years, beginning in March 1934, and have 
the daily, monthly, and yearly records of 
production and distribution on this and 
other markets of the State, including audits 
of distributors’ records for cost of distribu- 
tion and records with charts showing trends 
of production in relation to prices all these 
years. 

The records are available to OPA and have 
been all during the war period. They have 
not availed themselves of these records until 
the current request of producers reached 
them. 

If full use is made of these records and 
the personal knowledge of the staff of the 
State department of agrieulture, milk-con- 
trol division, we firmly believe that a satis- 
factory application and recommendation can 
be made and returns received from the OPA 
Office in Washington within the time re- 
quested in our application. 


DAIRYMEN ASK ONLY MINIMUM 
MAINTAIN PRODUCTION 


NEEDED TO 


The dairymen request 20 cents per pound 
butterfat increase over the present 95-cent 
price which would make $1.15 per pound 
butterfat or a 30-cent differential over the 
going factory milk price of 85 cents being 
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paid by condenseries and others in this 
area. This is an increase to the producer 
of 80 cents per 100 pounds of 4 percent milk 
or approximately 134 cents per quart for a 
family of four people; this would be an in- 
crease of approximately $1.05 per month 
or 26 cents per person. It is estimated that 
this price will stimulate A grade production 
of those still on the market, cause some fac- 
tory milk producers to qualify for grade A 
and encourage dairymen whose farms are 
equipped for grade A but have been idle dur- 
ing the war to again stock dairy cattle. This 


At that time the British were desperately 
in need of dollar exchange in the United 
States. In order to secure the loan the 
British Government expropriated securi- 
ties, owned by British citizens and na- 
tionals, in American industries,.and thus 
became a substantial owner, if not in 
many cases the controlling owner of 
stocks of American companies. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


If Great Britain could acquire owner- 
ship to such a large proportion of our 
industries and business establishments 
for $390,000,000, think how much more 
she can acquire with a gift or loan of 
$3,700,000,000 as the New Deal admin- 
istration advocates. I insert, by unani- 
mous consent, a list of the securities 
Great Britain obtained with the loan of 
$390,000,000 from the RFC in 1941: 


program, we believe, will eventually return British holdings in United States industry 





to Portland and outlying communities the 
same high quality milk supply built up over 
a number of years at great expense to dairy- 
men and hard work on their part as well as 
city health authorities and public-spirited 
citizens. 

LOCAL OPA ESTIMATES 10 WEEKS NECESSARY 


Dairymen supplying over 81 percent of 
Portland's milk on February 11 filed a formal 
application with OPA requesting an increase 
in price from the present 95 cents to $1.15 
per pound butterfat in milk with necessary 
increases to consumers to enable distribu- 
tors to pay the production increase. Feb- 
ruary 28 was suggested as the deadline for 
a“cion. 

To make study of cost of production of 20 
to 25 dairy farmers and 10 distributors—4 
weeks beginning February 18. To tabulate 
field data and combine with other data—2 
weeks. Estimated time from submission of 
data to Washington until reply may be re- 
ceived—3 weeks. Thus making an estimated 
10 weeks from February 11, the date of our 
application. 

DAIRYMEN OFFER OPA A REASONABLE PLAN 

Recognizing the OPA’s capacity for stalling 
and still believing OPA could act within the 
original time limit, the dairymen have volun- 
tarily extended the time limit to March 15. 

Oregon dairymen cannot brook further de- 
lay. If it is not possible to get action through 
common-sense reasoning or public demand, 
then the dairymen must consider turning to 
other crops in order to earn a living. The 
responsibility is squarely upon OPA which 
now stands between the consumer and a con- 
tinued supply of fresh milk. Dairymen are 
ready and anxious to produce milk at a fair 
price. The OPA, in a few hours’ time, can 
grant a slight increase which will prevent a 
serious milk famine in Oregon. 

PORTLAND INDEPENDENT MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION. 
BATTLEGROUND DAIRYMEN’s Co- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
FARMERS’ Datry ASSOCIATION. 
Dairy COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Speaker, I most sincerely urge, on 
behalf of the thousands of families living 
in this great metropolitan area, that an 
immediate solution of the problem be 
found and that OPA, in response to the 
urgent appeals by citizens of this area, 
will adopt the necessary regulations 
which will permit this industry, so vital 
to public health, to continue operating. 





British Loan 


\EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


in Juiy 1841 the RFC made a loan of 
$399,000,000 to the British Government, 





Name of company 


Stock or security 



































Number of shares— 





Originally Held on 
pledged Oct. 31, 1945 
Pa OI ii eri intents keene iche nak: | Cumulative preferred...............-- 35, 000 None 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co_.__.._...._- 2: | RIE BOR Ae Hee, 19, 000 19, 000 
Amerada Petroleum Corp-_-_.................--- fc ccs acti tate ae eee 133, 000 133, 000 
American & Foreign Power....................- | $7 first cumulative preferred___.......- 100, 000 100, 000 
ATBCRIORE LOOMROUVE Sn 5 <a oo cciccccccnncengsees | Cumulative preferred. ..............-. 4, 800 4, 800 
i cil ae tee ae Se a GN i i ail a i la 8, 400 
Spee POO EG a iin | RRR SR RES 10, 000 10, 000 
American Rolling Mills. .....................<.- CAIs ..cbictiah chaiswsekdeasindune 133, 000 133, 000 
American Smelting & Refining Co__._......___- sieved tte tEie Ee tie ne sod 56, 000 56, 009 
American Sugar Refining Co___................- Cumulative preferred. ..............-- 4, 000 4, 000 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co__._.....-- a i eos a bee 70, 000 70, 000 
AIO OURS OO. So cv ciccdcadccuenccinacec Nonvoting common B__._.......-...- 34, 000 34, 000 
Arkansas Power & Light...................._-. $7 cumulative preferred... ...........-- 6, 000 3, 975 
ha a ty, ee ee ee.) RRS ee sk la 50, 000 50, 000 
Briggs Manufacturing Co NGS picccbhgeice tke rctncpmatemeaebaae 34, 800 34, 800 
ET Ts cick ce gh ng gl i a) od 36, 000 36, 000 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co_..........-......-- | 6 percent cumulative preferred, series 19, 000 19, 000 
A. 
Commercial Investment Trust Financial Corp_.| Common____...____.__._...........--- 59, 000 59, 000 
Commonwealth & Southern. __________- $6 cumulative preferred. ............-- 50, 000 50, 000 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power of | Common........................-....- 11, 000 11, 000 
Baltimore. 
Continental Baking Co. ...............<....-0! 8 percent cumulative preferred. ......- 12, 000 None 
a Oe 9 a eee ee pane | Common...__- wba sabtahReaauiaen 57, 000 57, 000 
Electric Power & Light Corp_.................- $6 cumulative preferred_._._........-- 15, 000 15, 000 
Flintkote Co alia acs cel atin ae ei 27, 000 27, 000 
First National Bank of City of New York .._-- Capital_........ 1, 300 1, 300 
General American Transportation. ...........- | Common....___. 10, 000 10, 000 
General Motors Corp sen tear a alee A ea ace oi oe 434, 000 434, 000 
Cilbette Batty ese? C6... sc eccccdcacessecedas | $5 dividend cumulative convertible 30, 000 30, 000 
preferred, 
W. T. Grant Co Sh ea cee I i 11, £00 23, 600 
Chrent Prertern BY. Cobos. ccc ccecnccccesaccde eR ia ectaredcistincndnde aiacaa aun 44, 000 44, 000 
RNS SD oi we tcedcstnbadanbesiona RPE cuicuinetinicneuicanaeeadieaeeaon 54, 000 4, 000 
I aes eee 34, 000 102, 000 
i fs Se eerie NO hate a ee 12, 500 12, 500 
ee Ea rer oo 7, 000 7, 000 
OB eee Fs inks cstcaretse inch talent 20, 700 20, 700 
Monsanto Chemical Co......................- | I ES: 53, 000 53, 000 
National Biscuit Co a ns aed eee 5. oe 60, 000 60, 000 
New York Air Brake Co..............-.cccuce | en ; datums &, 500 &, 500 
Oxford Paper Co oe See A oe | $5 cumulative preferred. _- 25, 000 25, 000 
Public Service Corp. of New Jersey_......----- | Common.... 24, 000 24, 000 
Radio Corp. of America. ................... Oca. 177, 000 177, 000 
Do..- a -| $3.50 eee convertible pre- 8, 000 8, 000 
ferred, 
| ee ee ea | Common...._._-- 10, 000 10, 000 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.........-............. | Capitel...... 47, 000 47, 000 
is SF WR naiiitinccKuiontsaitcbitiadamdtone 30), OOO 30, 000 
Shell Union Oil Co...--.........--...... OR ok a toa ee + $00, 000 900, 000 
UR a nn dR | ae Ces, 17, 500 17, 500 
Socony-Vacuum Oi] Co_._.......2.22. 2... Sig Saiccauatbicnlnda Galan caewae 130, 000 130, 000 
| ee ee eee a Re es EN 170, 000 170, 000 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana...............--..- DINE. snncsccath Wninicemaiemintecaaenaeeienne 315, 000 315, 000 
Ce ae Ee ase isis cine seneniitinntnhakiamdieaeed 36, 000 72, 000 
Timken Roller Bearing Co................__- | OO oti ak eds ee eel 19, 000 19, 000 
TEE LAND. ccktcoicidésieicdiaabbaces $6 cumulative preferred. ........-.---- 30, 000 30, 000 
United Shoe Machinery Co_...............-...- Nc srateunsd sess ohnsedeemen 15, 000 15, 000 
United States Steel Corp.................... -.| Cumulative preferred. ...........-.-.- 21, 000 21, 000 
Vick Chemical Co. ae il ad ee SN. cispenchinucdig scnignsltescticheiiabiaumtnarila teh 10, 000 10, 000 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co... _....-.....----. Re, - . 40, 000 40, 000 
Wy nee ROOF RED. 2.x... ckicicumecteaccanenats | $5 cumulative convertible prior pre- 7, 000 7, 000 
ferred, 
Pe Me Fo” ee eS en Rs cia x ckemotnees iii sits: nla ieee tee 247, 000 247, 000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.........._-.__-.. | Common... : ; 75, O00 75, 000 
Celanese Corp. of America..................... 7 percent cumulative prior preferred _- 52, 519 None 
ae a a a 7 percent cumulative second preferred. 45, 783 45, 783 
Do Common.... Ede $21, 135 335, 096 
Chicago Pneumatic $3 cumulative convertible preferred... 32, 978 32, 978 
Climax Molybdenum Common......-  epcilieteoiacieda 8Y, 995 89, 995 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc_...................-..--- BN ai anss tic Malad naa ee ee ice eae 299, 181 
OE ee a ee CI oa cnnib bad cduckemnateenai 3, 655, 550 
Wy x Be RO OO ok eon cncnctidanagnn 8 percent A cumulative preferred_____- 4, 700 
sins Ahdivecsnlocncnsaheed at xcclpn esha ied deepal taanid 8 percent noncumulative B preferred... 4, 100 
i éiieen cae ck tice aocgeiatphieamenes ..| 6 percent cumulative preferred. ......- 2, 400 
ig raat ea Be ree ae ..| Common. ; : sida 26, 400 
Great Northern Iron Ore....................-. | Trustee certificates of beneficial inter- 79, 132 
est. 
International Paper Co...........-<<.<-s.-<.- 5 a cumulative convertible pre- 53, 334 53, 334 
ferred, 
Sabi Where B ioc de ee cand Capital __. = 57, 000 51, 294 
PO ras backed ntact eine eens 5 percent cumulative convertible pre- | 8, 693 8, 693 
ferred, 
Singer Manufacturing Co__................-.-- | Capital. __- bie 74,173 73, 701 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey........-.------ Da cnc 198, 002 198, 002 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co__.....-...-_-..-- | do 19, 800 
United States and International_..............- $5 cumulative first preferred. ......-- | 29, $98 29, 488 
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British holdings in United States industry—Continued 


SECURITIES OTHER THAN STOCK 









Number of shares— 






















Name of company Stock or security 
Held on 
Oct. 31, 1945 

<ecccnsessassimcienillieciapeiseiainaoaagay tpi 

American & Foreign Power.-.................... 5 percent gold debentures. ............ $2, 750, 000 $2, 750, 000 
Cities Service Power & Light Co_.............- 54 percent gold debentures due 1952. 350, 000 None 
Cities Service..........- : 5 percent convertible gold debentures..} 1, 237, 600 1, 237, 600 
Virginian Cat. <ccconcecccscstcactnncnanennnegs Collateral trust 5 percent serial note, | 1,974, 000 1, 974, 000 





series M. 





UNLISTED STOCKS AND SECURITIES IN WHICH THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IS A SUBSTANTIAL OR 
CONTROLLING OWNER 
































Shares Shares 
eg en 6 percent preferred. ..................- 615 None 
Do.. I ae Fe a aie Ol ia enccenincnadiniameiell 202, 480 162, 480 
Delta & Pine Land Co..........--.---.-----.--- a aii ci caiala hacen ania 2, 976 2, 976 
Digs FE Si tteinidintsnctneimiciinbnai stich clenntanpehdiciargiincteanieieeei 3, 434 None 
Linen Thread Co... Oe alsa ca caereeeentl 90, 000 90, 000 
Yardley of London. 414 percent preferred. ................- 30, 595 30, 595 
DOs .nuscdibbcsaas GE disciatnecdes 87, 247 130, 870 
Harry Ferguson, Ine OE Eee 6, 000 6, 000 
TR sie a a ac ai ied Bis WII vataacnenleanniiiat 1, 500 1, 500 
R. T. French Co__... RE De SE ere eS 35, 000 35, 000 
pv eae eee, ere Nasal he dete! te al 50 50 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co...................]----- a aa a te 8, 400 8, 400 
Lee & FORE, BR cicmncectiamiviieedidensonnia A, common...... aubiiciaiemiiiia eaten 2, = 2, - 
Do.. 2 aed i TE sind chaeddhqedameeesaliie 
Arkw right ‘Finishing eaters ee eee Capital i Re Re en ee ol A 000 ‘- oon 
aber ised Seb ccatbasadicksnncntvanndaedll Oc El cite 19, 969 19, 969 
ee aaa eee ee insite cial er Aaiaiitelleand dail 850, 250 850, 250 
Morganite Brush a cael i ea ell 7, 500 7, 500 
B. Priestly & Co., Inc. ............ ae a 2, 500 2, 500 
Firth Sterling Stee! Co.............-..0ce-. cece 7 percent cumulative preferred _ EE. 2, 532 None 
Piette Bee ikki ctbkeccdatekenckdinsens SS ee 40, 752 None 
Re Be Pe inttticndtuiinntitasmenentalii Capital 20, 140 20, 140 
Wigs TU Onn. ci eneminaeenl do 12, 000 12, 000 
Twenty-Five Broadway Corp......-.-.--- Beccneluacos do.. 11, 300 11, 300 
Dale? PUES Cha Mi atcsencdndecetanstensses 7 percent “cumulative preferred eisidhended 1, 049 None 
Nic acclalneia Milk at cree gi ie ke CN cc didn edintintbciaeciaimenies 64, 696 64, 696 
Pacific Molasses Co.,, as i i ee I nancial eater tea tliniciiael 3, 750 37, 500 
Be, Fa Pe tii cndisritnch tien denicetibinnn enna Ce eed 500 500 
Menley & James, I a cnn dbadaneeniabanabaiaal 1, 550 1, 550 
ee) es ee BB nccciosscccese a 4, 000 4, 000 
Crown Mills, Inc............ 7 percent cumulative preferred - a 5, 000 None 
i cicecicmeoniigiaiaidiaaicaiita.aniciiiita CN ccnienitkintinntcanamwomnnaae 100 _ 100 
American Association, Inc_..........-------.-.-]---.- do. 151, 844 151, 844 
a UR ice nn acsuenennadedee Dinettes . 5, 359 5, 359 
}. Tenant Sons & Co. of New York.......--.--|----- OO... 2ccnnnenceeee---oeeseeeeodee 7, 164 2, 129 
heutan iiss stivccatbcccthdittnaii 5 percent cumulative preferred. ......- 427,477 381, 674 
This oinasnansaninaieaia sitinanitaamaaiadaninaan acdtalinaadnandnaaae Cc ene pee 3 azwagereoontres ae poh 1, ar 
sep Diiat M ha nsieatis Gaaitaipaianaiinl 8 percent cumulative preferred. ..-.--- , oi »é 
a ; ee eign ios oe eae Senet ctascashao. ae 4, 000 4, 000 
Danley Tine & TN CU. Aicccctncncuscsctacs 8 percent cumulative first ‘preferred_ baht 610 610 
BOO, ctsinsilitbtaintbeg cantata Dek sicninmndeeaiaiils 8 percent noncumulative preferred -_.- 31, 600 31, 600 
Do.. i ee 197, 334 197, 334 
J. & P. Coates (Rhode Island), Tuc. alte cas Pac cbr apital 144, 991 144, 991 
CO nn. cccncmumelidiaes OT cn iaccgiillacaiacaslldaht caincinseaiepbancaisaiinlbaktl 179, 991 179, 991 
Clark Thread Co. of Georgia_........-.- a 18, 605 18, 605 
North Georgia Processing Co., Inc..........-.--|----- I cacti 800 800 
Stowell-MacGregor Corp. ........c<cce-ceeecees Common 4, 399 4, 399 
ee a” eS! Capital 2, 491 2, » 491 
Jonas Brook & Bros. (0. 8. A.)........-....<-<-|----- ia cc ta aan aaa iniailes hath 22 92 
Dentist Supply Co. of New York_.............. Common 100, 765 100, 765 
Tr Oe oN Oe i eae Capital — on 1, = i, — 
Norma Hoffman Bearings Corp...........---..-- 6 percent cumulative preferre 7, 028 . 
Wynn eer e aan 7 Celi . LEE TOT | Cc conn Be Do dicen ance isatbaabainad 90, 000 90, 000 
Weal MRI Oi i i el a a sine 10, 779 10,779 
Okonite-Callender Cable................-..-.... 6 percent noncumulative preferred - --- 1, 000 1, 000 
a CEE). Ll eee % 495 7,495 
Pembroke Chemical Corp.....----------------- Capital __...........------------------ 255 255 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons...............-...-.-- (ae 440 440 
TOG 5 cater cieiidntchcnitisaipin te atliimitticidie whinaclaaiae SS 300 300 


Originally Held on 
pledged | Oct. 31, 1945 














elta & Pi LSID WEL. cecadsaendenduenndseas First mortgage bonds............-..-- $3, 000, 000 | $2, 687, 633. 10 
a fem : S bx EARP ONG NIE II is vias tccrnicceaineononeee 1, 800, 000 | 1, 689, 731.00 
American Association, Inc.......-....---.-.---- 5 — second mortgage B income | 1,420,250 | 1,420, 250.00 

ntures. 
Assignment of Fine Cotton Spinners and |...............-.0.0-------------------- 1, 926,000 | 1, 926, 000. 00 


Doublers Association, of ey i from 

Delta & Pine Land Co. of Mississipp 
Assignment from Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp--|....---.-------------------------------- 26, 347, 350 | 26, 097, 350. 40 
Okonite-Callender Cable Co-.......--......----- First mortgage, 5-percent debentures. . 275, 000 75, 000. 00 


[ anno esas eumonaeedicnsaseecal de cubes cnccieviaegul lenient liaise anataaaR anna 33, 895, 964. 50 
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British-owned shares in United States 
insurance companies 





Originally | Held Oct. 





Name of company pledged 81, 1945 
(shares) (shares) 
entral Union Insurance Co.. 4, 955 4, 955 
ovident Fire Insurance Co__| 18, 200 18, 200 
Manhattan Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co. a 2, 425 2, 425 
Beaboard Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co. ------| 39,394 39, 304 
Yorkshire Indemnity c...__. 4, 500 4, 500 


Eagle Fire Co. of New York..| 99,325, 84 99, 325. 84 


Norwich Union Indemnity Co 5, 000 5, 000 
Albany Insurance Co___...-- 16, 870 16, 870 
Prudential Insurance Co. of 
Great Britain, in New York. 5, 926 5, 926 
Caledonian-American Insur- 
kik 2, 955 2, 955 
i  ccnirnanesein 199, 550. 84 199, 550. 84 


Great Britain owes the United States prior 
to World War II, as follows: 
Principal unpaid___. ._-_ $4, 368, 000, 000. 00 
Interest postponed and 

Payable under mora- 


pp a 131, 520, 000. 00 
Interest accrued and un- 
paid under funding and 


moratorium... 1, 916, 144, 782. 58 





Total owing United 
States before 
World War II_... 6, 415, 664, 782. 58 
Proposed loan of_-_-----. 3, 750, 000, 000. 00 
Surplus property and 


lend-lease materials____ 650, 000, 000. 00 


Total owing to 
United States by 
Britain if pro- 
posed loan is 
ee 10, 815, 664, 782. 58 


The interest on this amount alone at the 
low figure of 2 percent will be $216,300,000 
annually—alone. 

The record shows what happened to their 
previous obligation to us. 

Have we any reason to believe they will 
do different with the present? 


BRITISH HOLDINGS 


According to most reliable in- 
formation the original au- 


thorization was for_..._--- $425, 000, 000 
Actually received by British 
SN Saini tcieticccheninaeastiins 390, 000, 000 


Balance due on loan after 
crediting accumulated re- 


ee 242, 925, 058 
Value of listed securities at 
I i sinicactinciicicintemiandien 205, 000, 000 
Value of unlisted securities at 
Se a iaitatecei cient atinmotionin 115, 000, 000 
Value of insurance stocks at 
eG  y icinctntcctictcnaies 180, 000, 000 
Total value of securities 
at time of loan... 500, 000, 000 
Value of listed securities as of 
Nov. 22, 1945 (as stated by 
RE ee eee 350, 000, 000 
Value of unlisted securities as 
ee SS 185, 000, 000 
Value of insurance stocks as of 
eG ee 225, 000, 000 


Total value of securities 
as of Nov. 22, 1945_.._. (760,000,000 


Increase in value since time 
GP Wiis tecdmanssdennnen 260, 000, 000 
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Removal of Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E, OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
by Zenas L. Potter, special assistant to 
the Price Administrator, before National 
Marketing Conference of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce February 
25, 1946: 

Not long since I was a speaker at a meet- 
ing in a southern city at which Gene Kelly, 
the moving picture actor, also was to make 
an address. I finally got word in my hotel 
room that they were ready to take me to the 
auditorium. I entered the elevator, unaware 
of any special circumstance, but when the 
door was opened after the descent the hotel 
lobby was crowded with bobby-soxers ready 
to scream, then swoon upon the expected 
appearance of Gene Kelly. When I emerged 
they said instead, “Oh-h-h-h.” 

I am sure that tonight you also feel like 
saying “Oh-h-h-h.” I am as disappointing 
a substitute for Chester Bowles as I was for 
Gene Kelly. 

Mr. Bowles, however, has had placed upon 
his shoulders an even greater responsibility 
than that which rested upon them when your 
invitation was extended to him. He has the 
task of making a livable pattern out of the 
broken pieces of the Government’s previous 
wage-price policy. The President outlined 
the new policy, but the details as to when 
and how wage increases may be reflected in 
price increases depend upon Mr. Bowles’ pro- 
gram. Many labor controversies remain un- 
settled awaiting his pronouncement. Under 
these circumstances, I am sure you are glad 
Mr. Bowles has remained in Washington and 
sent me in his stead. 

As you know, Mr. Eowles has asked Congress 
to extend price-control legislation for an- 
other year beyond June 30. If any of you 
think that desire to hold their jobs has led 
OPA executives to join in this recommenda- 
tion, I want to assure you that you are mis- 
taken. One of our most difficult tasks is to 
persuade our top men to stay on the job until 
their work is done. Almost all of them made 
far more money before the war than they 
receive from the Government. And, as Mr. 
Bowles said last week, working conditions in 
Washington are not too good. He had just 
been facing one of his periodic intergovern- 
mental difficulties. As he emerged from the 
White House, a reporter asked him if he still 
was with the Government. “Yes,” he replied, 
“Iam still with the Government. The pay is 
good but working conditions are lousy.” 

The last thing any top executive at OPA 
wants is to make his present job his life 
work. 

From time to time we hear also that there 
are men in OPA who, because of their social 
philosophy, want price control to become per- 
manent. On that issue I am certain that a 
vote among top OPA executives would be as 
unanimcus as a vote on the subject taken 
here tonight. There would be no votes for 
permanence. 

On one issue, and only one issue, might we 
be in disagreement; that is as to the time 
when controls should be removed. 

The very powerful National Association of 
Manufacturers last November voted for re- 
moval of all controls by February 15—that 
was a week ago last Friday. The association 
is now spending a sum reported by Drew 
Pearson to be $2,000,090, trying to persuade 
the American people, through advertising, 
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that it is in their interest that price controls 
be ended at once. I am very certain that if 
their fund amounted to $20,000,000, their ad- 
vertising campaign would be a failure. In a 
quarter of a century spent in advertising, I 
learned one important thing: to advertise 
successfully you have to have something that 
will serve the public well if it is purchased. 
The N. A. M. does not have a salable product. 
The American people are not in the market 
for economic tragedy. 

If economic history teaches us anything, 
it makes crystal clear that inflationary 
pressures do not end when war ends. In 
World War I, without price control, living 
costs rose 62 percent; but after the armistice, 
in spite of the unrestricted inflation that 
had taken place during the war, consumer 
prices went on up until in April 1920 they 
were 108.5 percent above prewar levels. 
Forty-three percent of the total inflation 
came after the armistice. 

Businessmen were extremely well satisfied 
during the rise. In addition to making op- 
erating profits, they got inventory profits that 
made their operating profits hardly worth 
looking at. Imagine having your inventories 


grow 40 to 50 percent in value in a year and - 


a half. All you needed to get rich was a 
big inventory. 

When prices rise on war’s inflationary pres- 
sures, however, they never stay up. And in 
May 1920, they collapsed, bringing our whole 
economic structure down about our ears. 
Prices fell over 40 percent in 13 short months. 
And what a cost the American people paid 
for the postwar inflation. 

Corporation profits of six billion four hun- 
dred million in 1919 turned to losses of fifty- 
five million in 1921, and in the next 5 years, 
106,000 businesses failed—40 percent more 
than had failed in the last 5 years before the 
war. Business bankruptcies were at the rate 
of 20,000 a year. By way of contrast, I may 
say that in 1945, amid the widespread hard- 
ships created by OPA, just 810 businesses 
failed. If you doubt these figures, consult 
Dun and Bradstreet. It is they who keep 
the records of business fatalities. 

Economic suffering, however, was not con- 
fined to business. Factory employment 
dropped 31 percent; factory pay rolls shrank 
44 percent. And unemployment increased 
by 5,624,000, just when the Nation needed 
to absorb discharged veterans in civilian jobs, 

Building cost rose 145 percent in 2 years, 
resulting in a buycr’s strike and the post- 
war building boom lasted only 1 year. Over 
400,000 families in the meantime had bought 
or built new homes at highly inflated prices, 
and great numbers lost their homes, and with 
them their wartime savings, through mort- 
gage foreclosures. 

Farmers, however, were hit hardest of all. 
Farm prices collapsed. Potatoes, for ex- 
ample, that sold for $6 a bushel in May 1920 
sold for $1.25 a bushel 1 year later. Cotton, 
that sold for 374, cents a pound, 1 year 
later sold for 914 cents. Average farm in- 
comes dropped from $1,360 in 1919 to $460 
in 1921. 

In the heyday of the inflation farmers were 
next door to heaven. As money rolled in they. 
built the extra rooms on their houses they 
had wanted so long, or erected new silos or 
barns. Many reached out and enlarged their 
acreage. With money flowing in it would 
take only a few years to pay off the mortgages 
they placed on their farms to get the needed 
cash. 


Result: In the next 5 years 453,000 farmers 
lost their farms through mortgage fore- 
closures. 

If these were just statistics it would not 
matter, but wrapped up in them was stark 
tragedy for millions of Americans. Imagine 
the sleepless nights of worry spent by the 
106,000 businessmen who failed, and by the 
hundreds of thousands of others whose 
profits turned to losses; by the 5,600,000 extra 


unemployed; by the workers who kept their _ 





jobs but saw their incomes shrink 44 per- 
cent; by the 453,000 farmers and their 
families who saw not only their homes but 
their jobs go out of the window, because 
of forces over which they had not the 
slightest control. 

No thank you, Mr. Wason, of the NAM, 
the American people would not buy your 
bill of goods if you had a hundred million 
to spend for advertising. You never could 
convince the American people that it would 
be to their advantage to go through that 
kind of a wringer again. 

Would we go through a wringer again if 
we followed Mr. Wason’s advice? Let us 
examine the probabilities. 

The war that put the American people 
through the wringer in 1919, 1920, and 1921 
cost a total of $32,000,000,000. The recent 
war cost $301,000,000,000—almost 10 times 
asmuch. The truth is that our military ex- 
penditure in the first year after VJ-day will 
total $41,000,000,000, or $9,000,000,000 more 
than the total cost of World WarI. And yet 
some people tell us the war is over and we 
can with blithe spirits throw off the shackles 
of controlled prices and return to normalcy. 

Normalcy—remember that word? Re- 
member what happened when we returned 
to it last time! 

During World War I currency in circula- 
tion, under the stimulus of war financing, 
rose from $3,100,000,000 to $4,900,000,000—a 
total rise of $1,800,000,000. During the recent 
war currency in circulation rose from $7,200,- 
000,000 to ¢28,200,000,000—a total rise of $21,- 
000,000,000, or more than 11 times the rise of 
World War I. 

Balances in checking accounts in banks— 
the foundation of our other form of money— 
rose in World War I from $10,100,000,000 to 
$14,800,000,000, a total rise of $4,700,000,000. 
In World War II they rose from $27,400,000,- 
000 to $80,500,000,000—a total rise of $53,100,- 
000,000—or almost 12 times as much as in 
World War I. 

The public’s spendable income in the last 
6 months of 1945 was at the rate of $132,000,- 
000 a year, up 91 percent from $69,000,000,000 
in 1939. 

In the last war the public saved a total of 
$27,000,000,000. This money, hanging over 
the market, was an important factor in forc- 
ing prices still higher, when consumers be- 
came convinced that inflation had not ended 
with the war's end and set out to buy for 
future needs in advance of anticipated price 
rises. By way of comparison, I may say that 
in World War II savings of the public totaled 
$145,000,000,000, or almost four and one-half 
times as much as in World War I. 

Finally, let me tell you this: World War I 
took only 25 percent of total production for 
war. World War II took 46 percent. Obvi- 
ously, the task of reconversion this time has 
been far more difficult and time consuming. 

I am sure there is not a man in this room 
who can view these facts and not agree that 
postwar inflationary pressures this time are 
far more menacing than those that brought 
disaster to the American people in 1919, 1920, 
and 1921. To stick our heads in the sands 
of unreasoned confidence and deny the exist- 
ence of these pressures would be the height 
of folly. Indeed, should the American people 
be misled by the advertisements of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association and join 
the leaders of the NAM whose heads are in 
the sand they never would forgive the NAM 
for the disaster that would follow. It would 
be a blow to public confidence in business 
leadership which it would take years to wipe 
out. Fortunately, the American people show 
no signs of following such blind leadership, 

If now is not the time to get rid of con- 
trols, when can we get rid of them? It is 
difficult to give this question a calendar-date 
answer. Our economy never was in so fluid 
a state as at present. Economic forecasting 
never involved so many hazards. 

Almost every businessman, public Official, 
and economist predicted that after VJ-day 
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strong deflationary forces would be set in 
motion. Unemployment was supposed to 
reach a total of from four to six million, 
which would spread a sense of economic inse- 
curity and make the public timid about buy- 
ing. Retail sales would fall; prices would 
drop below ceilings. We could get rid of sub- 
sidies without raising the cost of living and 
by rapid decontrol bring wartime price regu- 
lation to an end. 

Production of raw metals, for example, had 
expanded largely during the war. It was be- 
lieved that we could get out of most raw- 
metals controls before the end of 1945. Ceil- 
ings were removed on most forms of alumi- 
num and magnesium and on stainless steel. 
But that was as far as we could go. Business 
Week reported toward the end of last year, 
“Without any question the lid would blow” 
on materials and parts prices “but for OPA 
restraints.” 

That still is true. 

Production of foods rose 27 percent during 
the war. When the Government canceled 
many war contracts and public buying power 
declined, it was anticipated that most food 
price ceilings could be suspended and later 
removed. Rapid decontrol was predicted for 
the first 6 months of 1946. Actually public 
demand for food has stayed at a very high 
level. 

In the face of an all-time peak crop of 
white potatoes, we were able to remove ceil- 
ings without serious difficulty. But when, in 
the face of another bumper crop, we sus- 
pended ceilings on citrus fruits, prices shot 
upward. Ceilings had to be restored. With 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, washing 
machines, etc., still not available in substan- 
tial quantities, the public’s buying power has 
proved too great for removal of many food 
ceilings without price inflation. . 

Unemployment did not, as anticipated, 
rise from four to six millions after VJ-day. 
Employment instead stayed 2,000,000 above 
1941 levels, six and one-half millions above 
1939 levels. Tle public’s spendable income 
stayed 31 percent above 1941 levels, 91 per- 
cent above those of 1939. Instead of show- 
ing timidity in spending, the public at holi- 
day time went into the greatest spending 
spree in history and stripped the stores 
almost bare of merchandise. Department 
store sales in December were 12 percent above 
those of 1944; 94 percent above those of 
1939. 

These developments put an entirely new 
aspect on the problem of decontrol. They 
made it clear that the demand we must 
balance to get rid of controls without infla- 
tion is not the demand of 1939, but demand 
on a new and much higher level. 

If all we had to do was to balance the 
1939 demand for goods, we would be out of 
many controls by now, for in November 
1945—4 months after VJ-day—we produced 
goods at a greater rate than ever was reached 
when the Nation was not actively at war. 
The rate of output was 1 percent above that 
of 1941, 51 percent above that of 1939, our last 
real prewar year. In those four brief months, 
according to the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, we performed the produc- 
tion miracle of increasing the rate of output 
of civilian goods by $20,000,000,000 a year. 

Producers of reconversion goods such as 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, etc., still 
have their difficulties. Widespread labor dis- 
putes have crippled their operations. Mate- 
rials and parts supplies have been distress- 
ingly irregular, because of varying rates of 
reconversion and need for filling empty pipe 
lines. If a single part for a machine is miss- 
ing, you have no machine, 

Producers of some other goods are having 
trouble, notably those in the lumber and 
textile industries. These industries paid 
generally low wages before the war. They 
have been reluctant to raise them, even 
though their profits were more than ade- 
quate to permit increases. As a result they 


lost workers steadily to war plants and ship- 
yards during the war. 

Let us examine the lumber situation, as 
an example. In an endeavor to increase 
lumber production OPA, on the recommenda- 
tion of WPB and later CPA, increased lum- 
ber prices 66 percent. This was the greatest 
price increase given on any basic commodity. 
Unfortunately, however, it did not increase 
lumber production, which actually fell 9%4 
percent below the 1939 level. Why? Because 
workers employed in lumber production de- 
clined 22 percent. 

Question may be raised if price increases 
granted were sufficient to permit the lumber 
industry to pay wages high enough not only 
to retain its workers but to increase them. 
The answer is that profits on gross lumber 
sales rose from 3 percent in 1936-39, to over 
12 percent in 1944, the last year for which 
we have adequate profit figures. Clearly 
OPA price increases were used by the com- 
panies to add to their profits; not to raise 
wages to attract more workers and solve the 
production problem. I may say that the 
profits of textile mills also rose far above 
prewar levels; yet they kept on losing workers 
because of relatively low wage scales. 

Workers are now drifting back into these 
industries but it will take some time to lift 
their output to the levels required to bal- 
ance demand under the public’s greatly en- 
larged buying power. 

It is now becoming increasingly clear that 
public buying power will not return to the 
prewar basis. The Government is supporting 
at high levels the incomes of farmers, which 
rose more than 170 percent during the war. 
Labor’s wartime gain of 75.5 percent in take- 
home pay fell when -overtime was for the 
most part eliminated and downgrading set 
in. Now the loss is being partially restored 
by wage adjustments. 

Total business profits for 1946 will probably 
fall below wartime peaks reached in 1944 and 
1945; but with excess-profits taxes elimi- 
nated, profits after taxes will remain at a 
very high level; may top all previous records. 

Our task obviously is not to produce goods 
enough to balance 1939 demand. We must 
instead enlarge our output to meet a new 
high level of buying power. This obviously 
will take time. Obviously, also, enemies of 
price control will charge in the meantime 
that production failure due to price control 
is responsible for shortages. 

I would not be realistic if I did not admit 
that for limited periods in restricted areas 
price regulations have hampered production 
by certain companies producing certain kinds 
of goods. Drawing the fine line between 
price increases that are needlessly inflation- 
ary and those required to maintain produc- 
tion is not always an easy task. Since VJ- 
day, however, OPA has amended procedures 
in 12 basic ways; most of the changes being 
designed to aid production. A total of 459 
industry-wide price increases, and of 4,957 
individual firm price increases have been 
granted. Incidentally, a total of 192,673 rent 
increases were granted on landlord petitions 
in 1945. These hardly reflect the inflexibility 
of policy which some persons attribute to 
OPA. 

Most of the charges that OPA is interfering 
with production are based upon misinforma- 
tion. For example, the Bridgeport Chamber 
of Commerce hired a firm of industrial engi- 
neers to study the effect of price control upon 
Bridgeport industries. Mr. Robert Wason, 
president of NAM, advertised the results. 
The first finding, reported last November, was 
that if price controls were not abandoned or 
radically altered by February 15 (that was a 
week ago last Friday), 8,700 persons would be 
thrown out of work in Bridgeport. We do 
not yet have figures for February 15, but by 
January 15 the United States Labor Depart- 
ment reports, 4,800 workers had been added 
by Bridgeport industries. 

In spite, however, of the fact that hamper- 
ing of production by price regulations affects 
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only a few companies and products for brief 
periods and is negligible in the whole pro- 
duction picture, and in spite of the fact that 
the rate of reconversion is extraordinary and 
the level of production before the flurry of 
labor disputes struck was phenomenal, it will 
take some time before production of all goods 
can balance the new high level of demand 
and we can get rid of controls without in- 
flation. 

We in OPA see three stages ahead, which 
I shall take time to describe briefly. 

Stage 1 is the period of labor, material and 
parts shortages through which we now are 
passing; the most critical 6 months in price- 
control history. Due to labor disputes and 
the above shortages, our very conspicuous 
reconversion industries have a hard time get- 
ting under way. They experience high 
“bulge” costs before workers settle efficiently 
into their new jobs; before production lines 
get to flowing without interruptions and 
while overhead is piled onto low output. 
Inevitably these delays are blamed upon UPA, 
and these temporary high costs are cited as 
evidence that ceiling prices must be raised. 

During this stage OPA is being called upon 
for many price adjustments due to rising 


labor and materials costs. When conditions 
warrant, these are being made; but on a basis 
which business considers tight, i. e., no ad- 


justments are made so long as industries 
are earning their prewar dollar profits. We 
regret that at this stage more liberal ad- 
justments cannot be made; but if the Nation 
is to avoid an inflationary spiral that will 
wreck our economy and menace our free in- 
stitutions, business must go along with us 
during this period of peak inflationary pres- 
sures. 

Fortunately profits in most industries and 
trades are far above prewar levels and will 
remain so. 

Already goods with annual sales of $5,- 
500,000,000 have been decontrolled, but 
through stage I decontrol will proceed at a 
very slow pace. 

Stage II will come upon us rather sud- 
denly. Wage readjustments will come to an 
end and costs will become stabilized; work- 
ers will increase in efficiency; production will 
increase, cutting unit overhead costs. Ap- 
peals for price adjustments will dwindle. 
Toward the end of the period, price competi- 
tion will begin to reappear. 

OPA operations during this pericd will 
undergo two changes: 


1. Pricing policies will gradually be ad- 
justed to erase transition to a new economic 
era, by assuring earnings appropriate to a 
sustained high volume of production. 

2. Decontrol will proceed at a steadily ac- 
celerating rate. 

Stage III will be a period of capacity pro- 
duction, full employment, and stable costs. 
Public buying power will be at a very high 
level but the gigantic production of which 
our new economy is capable will wipe out 


one shortage after another. Pressures will 
disappear first on materials and parts, then 
on consumer goods. 

During stage III, production will have 
taken advantage of the materials, design, anc 
technological advances made during 





war. Costs will go down as output and 
serviceability of goods goes up. 

With continuation of price adjustments 
to assure earnings appropriate to a sustained 
high level of production and with rapid ac- 
celeration of decontrol, OPA may attain with 


business in stage III the popularity it now 
enjoys with the people, who on all opinion 
polls, voted 80 to 90 percent for contin 
tion of price controls. 

Pressures on rents and on building ma- 
terials will be most persistent. Those on 
rents will continue long after June 1947, for 
the housing shortage we face is not due 
to war curtailed construction only. Its cause 
goes back through the 1930's, when for 10 
years our population increased much faster 
than our housing. 
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This look into the future is based upon 
the assumption that Congress will extend ef- 
fective legislation and that no other influ- 
ences will prevent price control from being 
successful. We are not good enough prop- 
hets to forecast the duration of these stages 
or the date when, if the OPA Act is ex- 
tended, we can decontrol ourselves out of 
existence. We anticipate, however, that all 
controls but rents can be eliminated in 1947. 
Rent control can then appropriately be 
transferred to other agencies or to the States. 

Whatever path we follow, the Nation 
clearly is in for an era of great prosperity. 
With vastly enlarged buying power, with war 
accumulated shortages and with a produc- 
tive capacity vastly expanded nothing can 
prevent our entering upon such a period. 

Only one question remains to be decided: 
Whether the era will be a stable and long- 
lasting period of full employment and pro- 
duction, or whether we shall, as we did after 
World War I, go through the usual postwar 
period of inflation, collapse, and depression. 

Because I like our system of free enter- 
prise and want to see it preserved in a 
world where we are its last bulwark, I very 
much hope we will not now in the name of 
free enterprise decide for a postwar inflation 
and collapse that more than anything else 
will put our free institutions in jeopardy. 

The question is, will we prove to be a 
juvenile nation, moved by whims and pass- 
ing prejudices of the moment, and led by 
visionless groups with selfish interests to 
serve; or will we prove to be a grown-up 
nation, capable of learning from history and 
fixing policies in the interest of the whole 
Nation? 

With such issues in the balance, it is to 
me a matter of great regret that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce sits on the 
fence and does not throw its influence on 
the side of the happiness and enduring pros- 
perity of our Nation and its people. To sit 
on the fence when so grave an issue con- 
fronts the Nation is almost as bad as betting 
on the wrong horse. 


The Fight Against Inflation Must 
Continue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me, I include as 
part of my remarks a radio talk by Hon. 
Chester Bowles, Stabilization Director, 
on Saturday, March 2, 1946. It follows: 


Last week, when I told you about my new 
job as Stabilization Director, I said I was 
confident that the Nation’s new all-out at- 
tack against inflation will succeed, provided 
all of us—business people, farmers, workers, 
people in industry—pull together. 

I don't think I'd have been willing to take 
on my new assignment if I didn’t believe 
you people were all as deeply aware as I am 
that this is acrisis I think you fully under- 
stand that some drastic methods may be 
necessary if we’re going to keep prices and 
rents from going higher. And I know I can 
count on you for support. 

The American people all realize that this 
new fight must be settled now or never. 
And it has to be settled the right way be- 
cause the whole future of our economy is at 
stake. 

But if you have listened to some of the 
wiseacres in Wall Street and elsewhere you 
might have the impression there’s no sense 


at all in making a fresh start. Inflation’s 
already here, they say. Why try to combat 
it any further! 

You'll hear a lot of this dangerous, irre- 
sponsible talk during the next few weeks. 
Why? Because the Price Control Act is now 
before Congress for action. The Price Control 
Act which gives your Government authority 
to set ceilings on the prices and rents you 
pay expires on June 30 and is up for renewal 
now. The lobbyists and pressure groups and 
speculators want to defeat that law. They'd 
like to get you to throw up the sponge, re- 
move the controls, and start pushing prices 
and rents higher and higher. Their tactics 
are designed to send millions of people into 
the market to buy and hoard goods—to break 
our stabilization controls and push rents and 
prices up. Then the profiteers hope to get 
rich and get out before the crash comes. 

Now, all this talk is part of a studied cam- 
paign to deprive you of the protections that 
have served us all so well thus far—protec- 
tions which are more necessary than ever 
today. To me the issue is very plain. Many 
pressure groups are in effect conspiring 
against the American people. And I, for one, 
am determined that the pressure groups 
aren’t goinz to win. 

Let’s apply the yardstick of common sense 
and see what the facts are behind all this 
pumped-up propaganda. 

I think I can show you that thus far in- 
flation has been kept in check, certainly far 
better than in any previous war period in our 
history. I’m going to run right through a 
list of items that go into everyone's cost of 
living. Let’s take up each one in turn and 
see what’s what. 

Let’s start with rents. 

If you’re like millions of other families in 
this country, 17 cents out of every dollar you 
spend goes to pay rent for the house you live 
in. Has there been any inflation in that 
large part of your cost of living? You know 
the answer to that as well as I do. 

If you live in an area that’s under rent 
control—and 90 percent of the people in this 
country do—the chances are 20 to 1 that the 
rent you’re paying today is the same as it 
was more than 3 years ago. 

That certainly doesn’t sound like infla- 
tion to me, particularly when you remem- 
ber that many rents doubled and tripled in 
the 2 years immediately after the last war. 
The people who scream that inflation is al- 
ready here certainly can’t be thinking about 
the record of the last 3 years on rents for 
housing. 

Of course, we all recognize that rents for 
offices and stores and commercial properties 
such as stores and office space have gone up 
outragecusly in many communities. Al- 
though I’ve asked for authority to check 
these rises in commercial rents many times, 
Congress has never authorized anyone to put 
on controls. They’re entirely outside the 
field of rent control. But the inflation in 
business rents proves what would happen to 
the rent in your housing if no controls were 
removed or unchecked. 

But perhaps the boom and bust boys who 
tell you inflation’s already here are thinking 
about food prices Forty percent—almost 
half—of most families’ living expenses go 
for food. Now what has happened to food 
prices? 

Well, in the early days of the war food 
prices began to rise rapidly. When we did 
get them under price control, our machinery 
wasn’t entirely effective. The whole idea of 
controlling food prices in an emergency was 
new, and we didn’t have the experience and 
the know-how to do a really good job. 

But about 3 years ago we got a strong grip 
on rising food prices. We did it, in part, by 
using a weapon against inflation called sub- 
sidies. Most of you know that subsidies are 
special payments—by the Government—to 
farmers and meat packers, and others who 
produce and pack your food. When the costs 
of producing food are unavoidably increased, 
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subsidies cover the additional costs and make 
it possible to keep down the prices you pay 
in the store. 

Subsidies kept down the prices you paid 
for butter, cheese, milk, bread and canned 
goods during the war, and made all meat 
cuts just about 10 percent cheaper. 

Now, what’s happened to food prices since 
we got that strong grip on them in May 
1943? 

Well, the Bureau of Labor Statistics tells 
us that focd prices have actually gone down 
about 1 percent in the last 214 years. But 
if you are anything like me, you're a little 
leery of statistics. You want the good, hard 
facts as you get them from the grocery stores 
or from your own focd bills. 

So, today I brought along some big full- 
page food advertisements from some of our 
Washington newspapers. One set of ads was 
printed during the latter part of May 1943, 
almost 3 years ago. The others were pub- 
lished just the other day. Let’s compare 
a few food prices. 

In May 1943 meat prices were actually a 
little higher than they are now. Here's 
pork sausage for example. It was 37 cents 
It’s 33 cents today. 
The statistics say that canned goods are 
about the same now as they were in May 
1943. And my ads show that canned green 
beans—just to pick one item—were 13 cents 
then and are 12 cents today. Grade A milk 
was two quarts for 23 cents. The price is 
the same today. 

I could go on right down a long list. 
Cereals, for instance, are about the same. 
A pound of oatmeal was 9 cents then. It's 
10 cents today. Bread was 8 cents a loaf in 
1943, It’s 8 cents today. Waffle mix, 20 
cents a package then and 20 cents today. 

Now these are Washington, D. C., prices, 
Your home town prices may vary a penny or 
two one way or the other. You can check 
what’s happened to prices where you live by 
going to a newspaper office and looking at 
their files or compare the food ads of May 
1943 with those of today. Do that and I 
think you'll agree that, anyway you carve it, 
the propagandists are barking up the wrong 
tree when they try to tell America’s house- 
wives that food prices have not been held. 

Of course, you may occasionally run into 
some chiseler who charges you over the ceil- 
ing price for food. And if you like fancy, 
imported olives and other high-priced foods, 
your total food expenses may be a little 
higher, But the story on most basic foods 
is that they’re about the same as 3 years ago. 

Compare that with the first year after the 
1918 armistice when food prices more than 
doubled. We haven’t let anything like that 
happen this time, and we’re not going to. 

Food prices have been held, but only as a 
result of hard, persistent fighting to keep 
food prices down. We've hung on and hung 
on. Can we continue? I assure you that we 
can if we get the price-control law renewed 
in its present form, and if Congress gives us 
the authority to keep food subsidies on. 
Without food subsidies food prices would 
go up about 8 percent overnight. You can’t 
be for price control and against subsidies. 
They belong together if we're going to keep 
prices down. 

Well, it’s pretty plain that we haven't got 
inflation in food and house rents. But 
what’s the situation in things like fuel, 
electricity, and ice? Let’s take a few more of 
the prices Washington people pay. A hun- 
dred gallons of fuel oil cost $1030 in May 
of 1943. A Washington householder pays 
$8.80 for the same amount today. That's 
nearly $2 under the price in 1943. Chest- 
nut coal costs a few cents more a ton. And 
kerosene is a little higher. But electricity 
and gas prices are about the same as they 
were 3 years ago. 

You've heard a lot about price increases for 
steel. What's really happened then? Steel 
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has increased only 11 percent in price since 
1940, whereas steel prices almost tripled after 
the last war. And the things you buy that 
are made out of metal don’t represent a 
large part of the average family’s cost of 
living—actually only about 9 percent—and 
that includes goods made out of copper and 
aluminum as well as steel. 

I can assure you that most metal appli- 
ances are coming out at or near 1942 prices. 
If there are any necessary price increases 
they will be small, ™ 

I wish I could report that clothing prices 
had been held as well as prices for food and 
rents and other cost-of-living items. Over 
and over again I’ve pointed out that this was 
the poorest job that both Government and 
industry have done during the war period. 
The veteran who goes out to trade his uni- 
form for civilian clothes notices it particu- 
larly, because he usually wants to buy sev- 
eral items all at once. Let’s take just a 
moment to see what caused the trouble. 

In the first place, the job of trying to set 
prices on thousands of different clothing 
items in hundreds of different styles and 
qualities would be staggering at any time. 
In wartime, with 40 percent of our fabrics 
going into uniforms and tents and tarpau- 
lins it was worse. Because more people had 
more money to spend and were ready to 
buy just about anything, the demand for 
clothing of all kinds was never so high. At 
the same time some manufacturers who 
usually made plain white cloth for shirts 
or house dresses shifted to making fancy 
print cloth on which they could make a 
higher profit. Others shifted from making 
low-priced garments to higher-priced things 
for the same reason. That’s why some of 
you ladies have had trouble finding a good 
$5.95 dress, or low-priced, good-quality play 
clothes for the children. 

But the fact remains that the clothing end 
of the job was bungled. 

Now, however, I think we've got a better 
grip on the clothing problem. Last week I 
told you we were going to go back to some of 
the wartime methods of control on cloth- 
ing, to the methods we used to make sure 
that the Army and Navy would get the uni- 
forms they needed, Textile mills will be re- 
quired to make definite quantities of certain 
essential materials that are needed for men’s 
white shirts, inexpensive house dresses, 
sheets, pillow cases, and items of that sort. 
And we will use a system of priorities to see 
that the manufacturers of the more essen- 
tial kinds of clothing get first chance to buy 
these materials. And OPA price controls 
will see that the garments made under the 
new program come to you at prices you can 
afford to pay. 

Bad as the clothing situation has been, it 
is going to get better. I have heard more and 
more often during the past few weeks that 
there is a lot of improvement. The stores 
are selling more and more inexpensive, well- 
made items, And remember, we also have 
this consolation. Clothing prices have not 
tripled as they did after the last war. 

Now, let’s take a minute or two to sum 
up all this talk about inflation. In the first 
place, there’s no inflation in house rents. 
There's no inflation in the kind of food items 
most people buy every day. We are doing 
all right on our fuel and electricity. Cloth- 
ing is not so good, but it’s getting better. 
These are the items that make up about 
75 percent of your cost of living. Then 
where is this full-blown inflation the propa- 
gandists are screaming about? 


Well, for one thing, it’s in the 75-cent 
haircuts that used to be 40 cents. Why? 
Because we haven't any control over such 
priees, although I've pointed out repeatedly 
that there should be controls. 

It's in the 90-cent movie admission, and 
the $25 permanent waves. Why? Because 
here again we have no authority to set price 
ceilings, though we've often asked for it. 

It's true that there’s a wild inflation in 


the stock market. Why? Again because 
there has been no lid to hold down the 
inflation. 

Real-estate prices and rents for stores and 
office space, too, have soared like a rocket 
ship, right out of this world. Why? Again 
the story is—no controls. More than once 
up in Congress I’ve pleaded for legislation 
that would give protection to you people 
who have to buy homes now by putting ceil- 
ings on the prices of homes—both old and 
new. But the Government as yet has no 
authority to stop these wildly inflated sales. 
There’s a bill before Congress now that would 
effectively squelch this reckless trading in 
urgently needed homes. The passage of 
that bill, in my opinion, is a “must” re- 
quirement right now. 

These fields where prices are zooming be- 
cause there are no controls point up one 
lesson very plainly. It doesn't take a col- 
lege professor to see what would happen if 
the price ceilings on your food and clothing 
and the other basic items in your cost of 
living were ripped off now—as the Associa- 
tion of National Manufacturers and others 
have proposed—or if the profiteers who are 
itching for higher prices and higher rents 
could have their way. : 

Don’t listen to these greedy pied pipers 
who are trying to turn America into one gi- 
gantic auction block with their frantic cries 
that prices are going up. Don't be stam- 
peded into buying something you don’t need. 
And don’t let the pressure groups and the 
propagandists tell you that higher prices 
and higher rents are bound to come. Infla- 
tion can be stopped—it has been stopped— 
it will be stopped. It’s going to take guts 
and determination on the part of all of us, 
but as long as there’s adequate authority to 
do the job your rent, food, clothing, and 
other prices will be kept in hand. 





The Anglo-American Petroleum 
Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an able address entitled “The 
Anglo-American Petroleum Agreement,” 
delivered by former Governor Alf M. 
Landon, of Kansas, before the Kansas 
Oil Men’s Association annual meeting at 
Wichita, Kans., on March 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The orderly development of crude petro- 
leum is impressed with national interest. 
The oil industry for many years was almost 
criminally negligent in the waste of this 
vital and irreplaceable natural resource. I 
led the fight in Kansas that resulted in our 
first petroleum conservancy legislation. In 
1933 I was the only Governor that responded 
to the invitation of President Roosevelt to 
attend a conference in Washington of the 
chief executives of the oil States in an at- 
tempt to draft national legislation that 
would bring about a more orderly develop- 
ment of our oil resources from a conservancy 
point of view. 

I accepted the proposed national legislation 
and supported it. When it failed in the Con- 
gress the States resorted to a comparatively 
unused section of our Constitution and 
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brought about an orderly program in the 
development and production of oi] by a com- 
pact between the oil States. Kansas was the 
first to ratify that compact. It has worked 
very satisfactorily and 17 States are now a 
party to it. 

Even those who were primarily opposed to 
State regulation are now convinced from the 
record that is has resulted in the preventing 
of waste in this vital natural resource by the 
conservation of an enormous amount of oil, 
that would not have otherwise been saved, 
except through the control of the different 
State commissions created at the instance of 
the Interstate Compact Commission. 

While I supported the national legisla- 
tion proposed in 1933 I am very glad that it 
did not pass. Had it been enacted into law, 
the oil industry would have suffered even 
worse than it already has, from the heavy 
hand of Federal admisitrative laws which 
some of us refer to as bureaucracy. 

Prior to 1933 the Ccngress was careful to 
set out definite conditions and limitations 
upon the powers of the administrative boards 
it created. Business and industry knew that 
when, and only when, their activities fell 
within these limitations, would they be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the administrative 
board. An additional safeguard was the pro- 
vision in the laws providing for administra- 
tive regulation that the business affected 
might resort to the courts. 

Neither of these safeguards have been in- 
cluded in most of the acts of Congress, pro- 
viding for regulation of business, since 1933. 
Coupled with these two important changes 
in the policy of the Congress, has been a no- 
ticeable tendency on the part of practically 
all the boards and commissions to expand 
their authority far beyond what even the 
Congress had intended. 

As a result, for the last 15 years we have 
had what is known as administrative laws 
by bureaucratic decree touching every branch 
of American enterprise. No man knoweth 
how to proceed in his own business affairs. 
There are no landmarks, either by interpre- 
tation of courts or by the practices of ad- 
ministrative bodies by which he can be 
guided. Orders are frequently made without 
either hearings or notice and are changed 
almost overnight on matters of vital impor- 
tance affecting many businesses. Business, 
labor, and agriculture has been hamstrung 
by the confusion of different Federal bureaus 
handling the same subject and ofttimes at 
cross purposes. 

The steady encroachment of that kind of 
government on business freedom and effi- 
ciency throws the burden of proof that we 
are not following in the same footprints, on 
the advocates of the Anglo-American oil 
agreement, now submitted to the Senate of 
the United States for ratification. 

In that agreement we find the same loose 
wording—the same ambiguity—the same 
vagueness in determining the rights and ob- 
ligations of the contracting parties—that has 
characterized so much of our Federal legisla- 
tion in recent years. Also we must take into 
consideration the tremendous reach of the 
treaty-making power. Therefore in no con- 
ceivable circumstances should a treaty con- 
templating the gigantic objectives of this 
agreement contain arbitrary authority under 
conditions or terms ambiguously or vaguely 
defined. 

A careful study of this proposed agreement 
will leave anyone uncertain as to the obli- 
gations assumed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Like so much of the legislation which has 
characterized the growth and development 
of administrative law in America in the last 
13 years, this agreement appears to be some- 
what innocuous, but concealed in its terms 
are provisions which, interpreted as the regu- 
latory measures of the New Deal have been 
interpreted, contain a grave threat of placing 
control of the oil industry in the United 
States in an international commission. 
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The preliminary agreement now before 
the Senate for ratification contemplates a 
second convention, among all the nations of 
the earth, through which the oil resources 
of the world are pooled and the obligations 
and rights of every nation, whether produc- 
ing oil or consuming it and the derivatives 
thereof, would be determined by the edicts 
of the International Commission. 

Therefore, the American petroleum indus- 
try is faced with a situation, in view of the 
broad provisions of our Federal Constitution 
with reference to treaties with foreign coun- 
tries, where it can have no idea of conditions, 
in addition to the ordinary vicissitudes of 
business, with which it must cope in the 
future. 

Treaties become the supreme law of the 
land and strike down State rights or private 
rights in conflict with them. 

The point I make is that in pursuance ot! 
the preliminary agreement now pending be- 
fore the Senate for ratification, a multi- 
lateral international petroleum agreement, 
to be entered into between all producing and 
consuming nations, is to be consummated at 
an early date. That can only mean that an 
International Petroleum Commission will 
take complete supervision of the American 
petroleum industry and neither the Inter- 
state Compact Commission nor the conserva- 
tion acts of any States could be invoked 
against international edicts. We will see in 
a moment that these can easily include fixing 
the price of every gallon of gas used by the 
American consumer. 

Take the two subdivisions of article 1 as 
an example cf the indefinite character of the 
language employed in drafting the instru- 
ment. Subdivision (a) of article I provides: 

“That adequate supplies of petroleum, 
which shall in this agreement mean crude 
petroleum and its derivatives, should be 
accessible in international trade to the na- 
tionals of all countries on a competitive and 
nondiscriminatory basis.” 

It is said by advocates of the Anglo- 
American agreement that it is necessary, 
among other reasons, to protect the interests 
of Americans in British territories—and to 
secure for Americans access to other signa- 
tory countries—to explore petroleum re- 
sources on a competitive and nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. Yet all nations may produce 
oil freely in our country. 

I believe our great country is powerful 
enough to obtain equitable treatment for its 
citizens by vigorous insistence on our tradi- 
tional open-door policy. I believe we should 
have that question settled before we make 
any financial loan or gift to any country. 

Furthermore, this is the third attempt to 
line us up with the British in the highly 
explosive area of the Near East. In that 
seething area we must give serious consid- 
eration as to where that would lead us. 

Of course, the Social and Economic Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organization al- 
ready has power to initiate procedures by 
which our foreign investments in backward 
or other countries could be approved by 
the UNO as well as by the countries in which 
such investments are to be made, and if 
and when so approved could be guaranteed 
protection by the UNO upon such terms as 
that body might prescribe. 

But let’s go back to the loose wording of 
subdivision (a) of Article I. “That ade- 
quate supplies of petroleum, which shall in 
this agreement mean crude petroleum and 
its derivatives, should be accessible in inter- 
national trade to the nationals of all coun- 
tries on a competitive and nondiscrimina- 
tory basis.” 

“Should” can be construed as implying 
a duty. “Duty” is almost construed as im- 
plying an obligation. On the other hand 
the word “should” can be discretionary and 
not mandatory. 

Tnerefore, if this clause is necessary to 
protect American interests abroad, “should” 
ought to read “shall,” so that there is no 
vest'ge of doubt as to what is intended. 


I assume that the word “competitive” was 
employed to insure each producing nation 
a part of the market in each consuming na- 
tion, but I am at a loss to gather the mean- 
ing of the term “nondiscriminatory basis.” 
Does that term imply only availability of 
suppli¢s among all the consumer nations, 
or does it include the price factor as well? 
Every word in a document of this kind either 
has a meaning or will be given one, in the 
future, by the International Petroleum 
Council. Therefore, I suggest for your con- 
sideration the thought that a consumer na- 
tion will not be content with an adequate 
supply of petroleum. But the question cf 
price will necessarily be raised. It is en- 
tirely conceivable that if the end, contem- 
plated by this document, is to be attained, 
the multilateral international agreement 
will include price fixing in its terms. 

That may be far away from the minds of 
the men who signed and advocate the rati- 
fication of this agreement. The cold fact 
is that they have not safeguarded it from 
such an interpretation. 

Subdivision (b) of article I reads: “That 
in making supplies of petroleum thus ac- 
cessible in international trade, the interests 
of producing countries should be safeguarded 
with a view to their economic advancement.” 

What does this mean? Here again we 
have the use of “should”—doubtful in the 
meaning. Is it intended to protect the na- 
tions of so-called backward countries in a 
fair price for their products, or does this 
clause involve the general economic ad- 
vancement or welfare of the particular pro- 
ducing nation? 

Articles III, IV, V, and VI set up the ma- 
chinery through which a temporary Inter- 
national Petroleum Commission, represent- 
ing the signatory powers only, shall be cre- 
ated. An Internationa] Petroleum Confer- 
ence to be participated in by both producing 
and consuming nations is set up. It was 
evidently the hope of the signatory powers 
that an international petroieum agreement, 
embracing all or at least the most important 
nations would come into being. The powers 
imposed upon the temporary International 
Petroleum Commission are not especially 
burdensome, and are cause for concern only 
when one looks to the consummation of the 
International Petroleum Agreement. That 
means, if it means anything, placing Ameri- 
can producers and the American petroleum 
industry under the control of the contem- 
plated International Petroleum Council. 

Coming now to article II, no objection may 
be made to subuivision (a), which simply 
protects the vested rights of the nationals 
of the signatory powers. 

Then we encounter vagueness when we 
look into subdivision (b), which reads: 

“That with regard to the acquisition of 
exploration and development rights the 
principle of equal opportunity shall be re- 
spected”; 

While primarily this clause involves only 
the signatory powers, it clearly contem- 
plates the insertion of a similar clause in 
the final international agreement. When 
so construed, what power, other than the 
International Petroleum Council, shall deter- 
mine the meaning of the principle of equal 
opportunity in acquiring new rights, and by 
what standard will the concept “the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity” be determined? 

Subdivision (c) really represents the guts 
of the agreement. It provides: 

“That the exploration for and development 
of petroleum resources, the construction and 
operation of refineries and other facilities, 
and the distribution of petroleum, shall not 
be hampered by restrictions inconsistent with 
the purposes of this agreement.” 

Here it is that every facility of the world- 
wide petroleum industry specifically is 
brought within the provisions of the agree- 
ment. When it is stated that such control 
is not to be hampered by restrictions in- 
consistent with the purposes of the agree- 
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ment—when we remember that the basic 
purpose of the agreement is to pool and allo- 
cate the world’s supply of petroleum—the 
far-reaching character of the instrument be- 
comes alarming. Plainly we are setting up 
another bureau, which, according to bureau- 
cratic custom, will assume its authority as 
all embracing. 

At a glance, subdivision (a) of article VII, 
would seem to protect the domestic petro- 
leum industry of each of the signatory pow- 
ers. It reads: 

“That the general purpose of this agree- 
ment is to facilitate the orderly development 
of the international trade, and that no pro- 
vision of this agreement, with the exception 
of article II, is to be construed as applying 
to the operation of the domestic petroleum 
industry within the country of either Gov- 
ernment.” 

What does the word “domestic” mean? We 
used to think of domestic affairs as State 
affairs beyond the reach of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and as being protected by our tradi- 
tional conception of State rights. But within 
the last 13 years we have seen the definition 
of interstate commerce expanded until al- 
most every step we take in private and busi- 
ness life is regulated and controlled by the 
Federal Government as being a part of inter- 
state commerce. Now the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to regulate interstate com- 
merce and foreign commerce is granted by 
the same clause and sentence of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. A similar con- 
struction under any oil treaty that might be 
entered into would be the supreme law of 
the land. 

Furthermore, the exception specified in 
article ViI just noted, deprives this particu- 
lar clause of its entire meaning. Because 
of its tremendous importance, it is worth 
reading again subdivision (c) of article II: 

“That the exploration for and the develop- 
ment of petroleum resources, the construc- 
tion and operation of refineries and other 
facilities, and the distribution of petroleum, 
shall not be hampered by restrictions incon- 
sistent with the purposes of this agreement.” 

Remembering always that if the agreement 
becomes a treaty, it shall be the supreme law 
of the land that the purposes are eventually 
to pool the oil supplies of the world—for the 
benefit of all countries admitted to the 
cartel—involving the possibility, at least, of 
price fixing, the so-called saving clause of 
article VII, which seems to protect the do- 
mestic petroleum industry, possesses no value 
whatever. 

The British Foreign Secretary said in a re- 
port to the British Parliament 10 days ago, 
“I would be quite willing if the Soviet would 
join Britain and America in an international 
oil agreement which would solve this conflict 
for oil as between great allies.” 

There is no thinking man who does not 
desire to bring about international coopera- 
tion. We must bear in mind in solving this 
problem of the sharing the oil resources of 
the world between the “have’s” and the 
“have not’s” that first is the need for oil and 
secondly the price. 

The argument that possession of oil is a 
source of strife loses its force in the face of 
the technological advance that has been 
made in the manufacture of synthetics. 

But granting that the orderly development 
of the oil resources of the world and their 
availability to all nations is an important 
factor in international relations, I submit 
that in order to have any possible chance of 
success in solving the question of the divi- 
sion of oil resources between the “have’s” and 
“have not’s” there must be a clear exposition 
of the exact terms under which the nations 
must live to accept international cooperation. 

Secrecy and weasel words are the great 
weakness of our foreign policy today. The 
full implication of many grave and burden- 
some obligations in the international field 
have been concealed in their preliminary 
stages from the American people by those in 
charge of our international affairs. 
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Therefore, whatever we do on this proposed 
Anglo-American petroleum agreement, we 
must realize what it means to us. As sub- 
mitted to the Congress, it is like a tricky in- 
surance policy. Its heart is subdivision (c) 
of article II. If we want to delegate the 
power to fix the price of gasoline for the 
Kansas farmer to an international petroleum 
commission, let’s know what we are doing and 
how we are doing it. 

As far as I am concerned, I am opposed to 
the ratification of the Anglo-American agree- 
ment. 





Housing for Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
on the subject Housing Subsidies from 
the New York Times of Friday, March 8. 

This editorial clearly shows that the 
$600,000,000 subsidy will not accomplish 
the objective for veterans which every 
right-thinking American wishes to see 
accomplished. 

What the veterans want is action in 
producing, with the least delay, housing 
facilities. The veterans are not inter- 
ested in subsidies that only sound well 
and produce little. 

I also ask consent to have printed an 
article which appeared in the Palm Beach 
Post, Palm Beach, Fla., on Saturday, 
March 2, which points out that many 
Members in Congress seem to be more 
concerned about veterans’ votes than ac- 
tually getting houses for veterans. 

The regular American stimulant for 
the building of houses, with some Gov- 
ernment priority on materials for vet- 
erans’ housing, are the things that will 
actually produce the houses. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 8, 1946] 
HOUSING SUBSIDIES 


During the war subsidies were paid on food 
and other products to hold down prices. 
Under wartime conditions a strong case could 
be made for subsidies on a limited scale. 
Unfortunately, despite the many pledges to 
discontinue subsidies after hostilities ceased, 
we find today not only a continuation of the 
wartime program but recommendations to 
expand it. Housing Expediter Wyatt fol- 
lowed this plan in his proposed housing pro- 
gram. After the House voted against hous- 
ing subsidies Mr. Truman described this ac- 
tion as “a blow at the heart of the veterans’ 
emergency housing program.” The bill has 
now been passed by the House—minus its 
subsidy provisions—and on this issue we be- 
lieve that the House is on sounder ground 
than the administration. 

Under the proposed housing program the 
taxpayer was asked to subsidize all home 
builders to the extent of $600,000,000 or more. 
To justify this huge expenditure, the program 
was described as a veterans’ housing program. 
However, there was nothing in the program 
to prevent nonveterans, including many peo- 
ple who have accumulated large wartime sav- 
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ings, from acquiring building materials for 
homes they desire to purchase. Certainly 
these people should not be subsidized when 
they acquire new homes. If the objective 
is to hold down the cost of new homes to the 
veteran, there is no reason why some special 
financial provision cannot be made which 
applies to that group alone. 

Additional subsidies would further unbal- 
ance the Federal budget and increase the in- 
flationary pressures which Mr. Wyatt proposed 
to counteract by the payment of subsidies. 
If the present price level is to be maintained, 
the inevitable result would be more and more 
subsidies. This is particularly true since it 
was proposed that wage increases for build- 
ing workers should be financed in part by 
subsidy payments. To the extent that a sub- 
sidy program succeeded in holding down the 
prices of homes, it would aggravate the pres- 
ent difficulties in another way. The shortage 
of housing is measured by the difference be- 
tween the demand for new homes and the 
supply that can be made available. At lower 
prices the magnitude of the shortage would 
inevitably be greater than at higher prices. 
The lower prices would encourage a contin- 
uation of the large demand for new homes, 
even by persons who now have adequate 
housing. At the same time there is no assur- 
ance that subsidy payments would stimulate 
supplies as much as anticipated by Mr. Wyatt. 
Thus, the payment of subsidies would not 
correct the present shortage. 

It would be much more realistic to permit 
a price increase for building materials. Such 
an increase would act to stimulate the out- 
put of the required materials and would cut 
off some of the less necessitous demands. It 
would also permit a return toward a free 
economy rather than the further extension 
of Government control which would accom- 
pany subsidy payments. 





[From the Palm Beach Post of March 2, 1946] 
STUFF AND NONSENSE 
(By Bud Harvey) 

I have just completed an exhausting, 15- 
minute study of the housing log jam and 
I have come to the conclusion that our Con- 
gressmen are more concerned about veterans’ 
votes than veterans’ houses. 

The professional hurrah shouters in Wash- 
ington have managed to foul up the situa- 
tion beyond all recognition. By salvaging 
that obnoxious word “priority” from the war 
production scrap heap and applying it to 
postwar home construction, they have suc- 
ceeded in dropping the boom on all building 
activity. 

According to the more or less unintelligible 
phrases of the Reconversion Housing Pro- 
gram Manual, all veterans must get first shot 
at building materials. Which is a lovely 
sentiment—if you like lovely sentiments. As 
it works out, the veteran simply doesn't have 
the dough to build himself anything larger 
than a birdhouse. 

By actual count (as far as I can learn) 
there have been exactly two building permits 
granted to ex-Gl’s in this city who are pre- 
pared to take advantage of rating HH (on 
form CPA-4386 under regulation 33 of part 
944, as amended—see footnote). Meanwhile, 
building-supply houses are holding in dead 
storage sheathing, copper piping, and bath- 
tubs, while contractors go quietly mad and 
stream to the nearest druggist for quantities 
of phenobarbital. 

Most of theSe contractors have a backlog 
of orders for houses from home-hungry peo- 
ple who have the bank account to support 
their folly. But they have to turn them away, 
or else resort to stealing lumber from under 
other people's front porches. And the equally 
home-hungry veteran continues to plod up 
and down the streets, looking for shelter and 
pausing at every intersection to count his 
dwindling pennies. 
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Naturally, the veteran could go ahead and 
order the architect to make with the pencil 
and paper if he had the wherewithal. And 
so the star-spangled do-gooders dreamed up 
something called the GI loan to provide him 
with financial backing. But, like every idea 
that gets kicked around from roll call to roll 
call, this one was only good for the laughs 
before it even reached the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

By limiting the interest rate on these loans 
to 4 percent, the lawmakers provoked a hearty 
chuckle from the bankers who were plying a 
brisk trade at 6 percent. And by requiring 
the applicant to produce evidence of his 
credit rating, they coaxed a sour smile from 
the ex-GI who, in most cases, either went into 
service straight from the campus or the sub- 
marginal depression-day job. The only credit 
rating he ever established was in a penny- 
ante poker game. 

Again, by actual count, there has been a 
grand total of exactly one GI loan issued in 
this city—and I have to stretch the bound- 
aries beyond Lake Worth to include that one. 

I’m told that some of the more important 
builders, those with heavy overheads, are 
thinking seriously of closing their doors and 
going fishing. They can’t build—and the 
day-to-day expenses of running the office are 
turning their bookkeepers into nothing more 
than deficit tabulators. 

Now, I won't vouch for that statement. 
Personally, I’m inclined to raise one eyebrow 
slightly whenever I hear of selfiess individ- 
uals who are running a business at a loss. 
But I do know this much— 


As a veteran who is looking for a house he 
can’t afford, nothing would please me more 
than to see homes mushrooming up on every 


vacant lot in the city. I don’t care whose 
homes they are. And I know I speak for 
every other house-hungry and purse-poor 
veteran when I say that. Let them “as has” 
have their new homes. Just let me have 
their old addresses when they’re ready to 
move. 

The answer to the housing shortage is 
houses. And all the bold programs mapped 
out in Washington aren’t going to produce 
them. At least they haven’t as yet. Nor 
will the export of 900,000,000 board feet of 
lumber to Europe this year solve the housing 
shortage in America. 

I can be just as unhappy as the next fellow 


about the plight of Europe’s homeless. But, 
by an odd quirk of human nature, I'm some- 
what more concerned about my own home- 


lessness at the moment. And when that par- 
ticular problem is solved, I expect to devote 
most of my sympathies to the miserable 15,- 
000,000 or 20,000,000 Americans who have al- 
ways lived in tar-paper shacks. If we're going 
in for this one world business on a lavish 
scale I’d like to see them included * * * 
starting within 10 miles of West Palm Beach. 


TT 


Editorial Comment on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
from the Youngstown Vindicator, the 
Toledo Blade, the Detroit News and the 
Milwaukee Journal, all relating to the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 
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There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator of 
February 19, 1946] 


SEAWAY AND LAKE-TO-RIVER CANAL 


The railroads which send their agents up 
and down the country stirring up opposition 
to the proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River canal, 
are using the same tactics to prevent con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Word is constantly coming in of cities 
drawing up resolutions against the canal, al- 
though they are so far away that they could 
have no possible interest in it. The only 
reason for their action is that the railroads 
bring pressure on their employees in those 
cities, and the employees ask their council- 
men to help them out. Neither the rail 
workers nor the city officials take the trouble 
to find out what it is all about. 

Now, in the hearing which opened yester- 
day in Washington, the railroads are again 
trying to prevent construction of the sea- 
way. It would deprive them of business, they 
say, and reduce their earning power by driv- 
ing freight traffic from the rail lines to 
shipping. 

Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson met 
this objection by citing a 1941 survey which 
showed that the natural growth of the north- 
eastern part of the country is such that the 
railroads cannot handle the traffic and that 
the seaway is an “absolute necessity.” 

Mr. Acheson might have cited the freight 
traffic jams during the war when the eastern 
railroads proved their inability to meet the 
country’s needs. The war would have been 
shortened and easterners spared many hard- 
ships if the seaway had been in operation. 
The same is true of the Lake Erie-Ohio River 
Canal. This, too, is a national necessity. 
The coal that could be transported over it 
would be of great value to the Northwest by 
reason of the reduction of $1 a ton in the 
cost of hauling. The Northeast would have 
the same benefit. The use of soft coal might 
not be practical there in ordinary times be- 
cause of the long haul, but it would be of 
great help in emergencies, such as New Eng- 
land had to endure during the war. New 
Englanders then c ‘led for the construction 
of both the seaway and the lake-to-river 
canal. 

Opponents of the two projects do not count 
on the country’s growth. Mr. Acheson an- 
swered them by pointing out that the seaway 
would provide additional means of bringing 
in raw materials from abroad, thereby pro- 
moting industry on the Great Lakes, and 
would also give this region another means 
of transportation as it expands during the 
next 30 years. 

The lake-to-river canal is a logical part of 
this development. The seaway and the canal 
together would provide inland water trans- 
portation from the Atlantic through the St. 
Lawrence and the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Half the Nation would 
be benefited by the cheaper transportation 
they would provide, and the whole country 
would be safer by the strengthening of what 
one witness yesterday termed the weakest 
part of our national defense. 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of February 
20, 1946] 
THE SEAWAY OBJECTIONS 

As the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
conducts hearings on the perennial Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project, the op- 
ponents of the plan will indirectly offer as 
many arguments in its favor as its pro- 
ponents. For in one way or another, they will 
all point out that this highway to the sea 
would be bad for their own particular special 
interests and, therefore, they must be good 
for the bulk of the American people. 


The opposition of the electric power indus- 
try, now reported less extreme than it used to 
be, is based largely on the fact that the proj- 
ect would make possible the production of 
12,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity a 
year at one mill per kilowatt. Though this 
might cut into the business of the electric 
power industry, it would give the American 
people a vast amount of cheaper electricity. 

The opposition of the Atlantic ports, such 
as New York, is naturally but purely selfish. 
They make a good thing of transferring car- 
goes from oceangoing ships to railroad cars 
for reshipment to the rest of the nation, and 
they want to hang on to the profitable busi- 
ness. But the money paid for the cumber- 
some process of transferring cargo in the At- 
lantic ports comes out of the pockets of con- 
sumers in the interior who would be saved 
huge sums by the development of the seaway. 

The opposition of the railroads falls into 
the same pattern. They can charge more for 
moving goods by rails than it would cost to 
transport them on a water route, and they 
want to keep the business. But again the 
difference between the two forms of transpor- 
tation comes out of the pockets of consumers 
in the interior. 

And so it goes all down the line. No wit- 
ness is going to testify that the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway would be bad for the 
country as a whole or for the people of the 
great Middle West in particular. One and all 
they will be arguing, no matter how they dis- 
guise it, that their own special interests 
should be safeguarded at the expense of the 
general public. 

And their special interests consist entirely 
of charging consumers more for rendering 
services in a more cumbersome rather than 
in the more economic way. 


[From Detroit (Mich.) News of February 20, 
1946] 


SEAWAY PROSPECTS BETTER 


Hearings have been opened by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on a new at- 
tempt to secure authorization of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. 

This proposed improvement of the St. Law- 
rence for the twin purpose of developing the 
tremendous latent power of the rapids and 
of admitting deep-draft ocean ships to the 
Great Lakes is an old story, yet one ever new. 

The advantages promised to Detroit and 
the whole Great Lakes Basin are as freshly 
inviting as when the project first was 
broached over a generation ago. 

The character of the opposition to it also 
has not changed, nor has the fact that the 
relentlessness of this opposition constitutes 
the project’s best endorsement. Billions have 
been spent in the meanwhile on less meri- 
torious power and navigation projects. Only 
the seaway has so aroused the enmity of rival 
trade and other interests that its adoption 
again and again has been blocked in Congress. 
No other public improvement project prom- 
ises, even remotely, the contribution the sea- 
way will make, when built, to national effi- 
ciency. 

The renewed attempt to enact it is begun 
under circumstances reportedly more favor- 
able to its adoption than at any time in the 
past. We sincerely hope that is so. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of 

February 19, 1946] 


MILWAUKEE—THIS TIME THE SEAWAY PROJECT 
MUST NOT BE BLOCKED 


Not alone a better national defense but 
industrial progress in the Middle West will 
follow completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project, according to Dean 
Acheson, testifying before a Senate com- 
mittee at Washington. 

Mr. Acheson is right when he thus puts 
the State Department, of which he is Un- 
der Secretary, squarely behind the St. Law- 
rence project. 
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The Nation would thereby make its great 
inland seas available for major shipbuilding, 
including the construction of almost any type 
of fighting unit needed by the Navy. And 
the ships built could be navigated out with- 
out all the makeshift that was used during 
the war, 

Canada and New York State would share 
in the 2,200,000 horsepower of electricity pro- 
duced. 

The Lake States, of course, would receive 
an open waterway for deep-draft vessels, 2,700 
miles long and extending from Superior and 
Duluth—and, incidentally, Green Bay, Mani- 
towoc, Two Rivers, Sheboygan, Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, Chicago, Gary, and other 
places—direct to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. Acheson was backed in his views by 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson and 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

Acheson made clear, we think, that the 
seaway project can be authorized by a con- 
gressional resolution under the commerce 
powers and therefore does not need to en- 
tail a treaty requiring a two-thirds Senate 
vote. 

Wisconsin and other States are in the 
heart of the great agricultural and industrial 
area that most needs the waterway. They 
no longer can afford to exploit only their 
own resources or sell all their production 
in nearby markets. They need to import 
raw materials, pulpwood, as only one ex- 
ample, and they need to export surplus farm 
products and manufactured goods. 

This time the St. Lawrence project must 
not be blocked by selfish minorities. 


Conditions in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an open let- 
ter to the President of the United States 
from Henry C. Luckey, formerly a Mem- 
ber of Congress from Nebraska, and one 
of our most respected citizens. The let- 
ter is self-explanatory. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN, NEsR., January 30, 1946. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My DEar Mr. PRESIDENT: This letter is writ- 
ten in the most sincere spirit of helpfulness, 
realizing the tremendous responsibilities you 
are facing. 

You undoubtedly have received hundreds 
of thousands of letters asking what can be 
done to correct famine conditions and mass 
starvation and economic confusioh in cen- 
tral Europe. 

According to the Morgenthau-Potsdam 
Conference, the German people are made re- 
sponsible for their own welfare. How can 
this be done with their cities in rubble, their 
railroads and factories destroyed and strip- 
ped, with only 5 to 10 or 20 percent of their 
industries operating and their fields bare or 
taken from them? So far there is no sem- 
blance of a workable plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of an European economic entity. 

It is not necessary to go into details for 
these conditions are too well known. Ger- 
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many has been turned into one great con- 
centration camp the like of which the world 
has never seen before. By our policies and 
our apparent approval of this atrocious pro- 
gram of mass starvation we have become re- 
sponsible for the conditions there now pre- 
vailing. By our course we are sabotaging 
every tenet on which Christianity is founded 
and we are destroying every basis on which 
a just and lasting peace can and must be 
built. Did we lie in 1943 when we promised 
that “the people’of the Axis need not fear 
unconditional surrender to the United Na- 
tions—we shall bring food for the starving 
and medicine for the sick’’? 

As true as there is a just God in heaven 
these atrocities, we now are a party to, will 
some day rebound against us. A spirit of 
hate and vengeance cannot build a lasting 
peace. Only by reestablishing mora] norms 
and on their basis can world order and world 
peace be builded and maintained. If this 
war results only in vengeance, power poli- 
tics, spheres of influence, and a renewed im- 
petus to imperialism we have lost the peace 
and our efforts in World War II have been 
in vain. 

If utter chaos is to be avoided in Europe— 
which may well engulf the whole world—we 
must stop deliberate mass starvation and 
bring about conditions by which these dis- 
traught peoples can again rehabilitate them- 
selves, both economically and morally in 
order to become respectable members of the 
families of nations. 

To aid along these lines the ban on sending 
relief supplies—food, clothing, and med- 
icines—to the American Zone of Occupation 
in Germany must be lifted. Communication 
by mail must be reestablished. Americans 
with next of kin in Germany have a right 
to communicate with their relatives. Amer- 
ican religious organizations must be per- 
mitted to cooperate with and aid similar 
organizations in Germany in order to re- 
habilitate the churches and Christian life. 
Only the Christian concept can save the 
world. If this fails nothing is left but force 
and the atomic bomb—the fruits of a ma- 
terialistic age. 

Mr. President, the evils arising out of the 
Morgenthau-Potsdam policy can be corrected, 
although much irreparable damage has al- 
ready been done. You, Mr. President, as the 
highest authority in the land, have the power 
to bring about changes for the better. This, 
in the name of humanity, we urge you to do 
and to this end you have our full support. 

Most sincerely, 
Henry C. Luckey, 
Member of Congress in Seventy- 
fourth and Seventy-fijth Congresses, 





Ten-Year Lumber Shortage Seen—OPA 
Blamed 
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HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE, Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
ing with the remarks that have just been 
made by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Louisiana {[Mr. Brooks], relating to 
lumber, I wish to call attention to an 
article which was published in the 
Times-Herald of Wednesday, March 13, 
captioned, “Ten-Year Lumber Shortage 
Seen—OPA Blamed”: 

TEN-YEAR LUMBER SHORTAGE SEEN—OPA ASSAILED 


Edward C. Crafts, Forestry Service official, 
said yesterday the United States’ problem of 
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short lumber supplies likely “is going to be 
one of long duration.” 

Crafts, chief of the agency’s division of 
forest economics, told a Senate Agriculture 
subcommittee the Forestry Service estimates 
that annual production of lumber will not 
rise above 33,000,000 board feet in any year in 
the next decade. 

It expects demand will climb to 40,000,000,- 
000 feet in about 3 years, he said, leaving “a 
discrepancy of 7,000,000,000 feet” between 
demand and supply. 

The subcommittee, headed by Senator 
KNOWLAND (Republican), of California, is in- 
vestigating the shortage of lumber. 

Crafts said the Forest Service saw “no pros- 
pects” for a material increase in imports of 
lumber, although some additional might be 
obtained from Brazil. 

Earlier, witnesses from the lumber industry 
contended that declining lumber production 
was due chiefly to OPA’s price schedules. 

From Leo Heer, speaking for the furniture 
trade, the committee heard the plaint that 
furniture manufacture is declining because 
of the industry’s inability to get hardwoods. 

Unless it gets more hardwood lumber, he 
said, the 2,700,000 homes the Government 
hopes to get built in the next 2 years will not 
get needed furniture. 





National Air Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, in 
view of the extraordinary air weapons 
developed by the Germans during the 
war, some doubts have been expressed 
concerning the scientific quality of the 
research and development program pur- 
sued by the military. On March 12 
Gen. Carl Spaatz made public a state- 
ment outlining the proposed peacetime 
policies of the Army Air Forces. In that 
statement General Spaatz emphasized 
the vital importance of scientific re- 
search and industrial planning for the 
military application of air power. 

I should like to make this additional 
point: No matter how efficient and far- 
seeing the research undertaken by the 
Air Forces, that program will come to 
naught unless the United States has an 
over-all national air policy. Military air 
power depends upon the future of the 
aircraft industry as a whole. Without a 
vigorous and flourishing industry, scien- 
tific progress will be retarded. We must 
decide quickly what should be done with 
our war-built plant facilities and what 
part the aircraft industry should be 
called upon to play in the peacetime 
economy. In order that these decisions 
may be made by qualified and repre- 
sentative persons having in mind the 
best interests of the whole country, I 
have proposed the establishment of a 
temporary National Air Policy Board. 
This proposal is embodied in S. 1639. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the statement by General Spaatz, 
Chief of the Air Corps, entitled “The 
Future of the Army Air Forces.” 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


TizE FUTURE OF THE ARMY AIR ForCES 
(By Gen. Carl Spaatz) 


Throughout World War II, the Army Air 
Forces faced an inherently difficult and com- 
plex task. Its primary goal always was to 
assemble, organize, train, equip, transport, 
and maintain in far-distant theaters of ac- 
tion Air Forces strong enough to apply the 
American doctrine of military air power 
against powerful and well-prepared oppon- 
ents. The grim exigencies of war constantly 
interfered with and delayed the orderly at- 
tainment of that primary goal. Necessity 
dictated that air units be committed to 
battle in piecemeal fashion almost as soon 
as they arrived in the theaters. The losses 
in men and matériel which naturally ac- 
companied such commitments resulted in 
considerable dissipation of strength. The 
necessity for sharing American production 
and training facilities with the Allies fur- 
ther complicated and delayed the task of 
building up Air Forces in the theaters strong 
enough to execute properly the tactical and 
strategical responsibilities of the Air Forces. 

Under the inspiring and dynamic leader- 
ship of General Arnold, the Army Air Forces 
rose to magnificent heights in the successful 
accomplishment of its greatest wartime mis- 
sion. The exceptional devotion to duty, the 
unselfish sacrifice, and the high courage in 
battle demonstrated by Air Force personnel 
of all grades and ranks, reinforced by the 
wholehearted support of the men and women 
on the home front made it possible for the 
Army Air Forces to meet successfully its 
greatest test. 

INTERIM PHASE 


The Army Air Forces now is engaged in a 
program of transition from a temporary war- 
time basis to its permanent peacetime basis. 
During this interim phase, this period of re- 
orientation, it must withdraw its major com- 
bat forces from overseas, screen its personnel, 
reduce the number of its units on a planned 
schedule, and redeploy its forces in accord- 
ance with current strategical requirements. 
This interim phase will end with the estab- 
lishment of the stabilized peacetime Army 
Air Forces. 


MISSION 


The mission of the Army Air Forces in 
peacetime is to develop. and to maintain a 
military air force capable of immediate, 
sustained, and expanding application of the 
accepted American doctrine of military air 
power. It must cooperate fully and be geared 
to work in close harmony with the Nation's 
ground and naval services in discharging the 
joint responsibility for su)" orting American 
foreign policy and for maini...ning the peace. 


AIR FORCE-IN~BEING 


The Army Air Forces can accomplish its 
mission only if it maintains an air force-in- 
being of adequate size and proper compo- 
sition, strategically deployed, and in a high 
and constant state of readiness. It must be 
supported by a well-balanced, forward-look- 
ing program of research and technical de- 
velopment, by an alert, readily expendable 
aeronautical industry, and by an informed 
and enlightened public opinion. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the United States ever 
again will have time to prepare for war after 
war actually begins. The initial attack of 
World War II came without warning and 
from the air. Any future attack almost cer- 
tainly will come from the air. The best in- 
surance against unannounced aerial attack 
is an adequate, alert air force-in-being. 


COEQUAL STATUS 


The Army Air Forces can discharge its 
responsibilities to the people of the United 
States most effectively if, and only if, it is 
granted full parity and coequal status with 
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the ground and naval services. The air arm 
is unique in that it possesses to a very high 
degree the military characteristics of mobil- 
ity, speed, range, flexibility of employment, 
surprise, and fire power. World War. II 
proved that air power can fatally weaken the 
enemy’s power and will to resist by destroy- 
ing systematically his military and economic 
potential. The attributes and advantages 
of air power can be exploited to the fullest 
extent only by men fully cognizant of those 
attributes and advantages, that is to say, 
by airmen. The best interests of the Na- 
ticn Gemand for air power an equal place and 
voice in the councils of war. 

The Army Air Forces are in unanimous 
agreement with the view that a single de- 
partment of national defense in which the 
Air Force attains parity with the other armed 
services under a unified command is defi- 
nitely desirable. No one has stated this po- 
sition more clearly than did the President in 
his message to the Congress on December 
19, 1945, when he said: “Air power has been 
developed to a point where its responsi- 
bilities are equal to those of land and sea 
power, and its contribution to our strategic 
planning is as great. Parity for air power 
can ke achieved in one department or in 
three, but not in two. As between one de- 
partment and three, the former is infinitely 
to be preferred.” 


REORGANIZATION 


The Army Air Forces must have the type 
of internal organization that is best suited 
to the accomplishment of its mission. 
Studies now under way will produce a plan 
for reorganization that will permit the max- 
imum efficiency of operation and the greatest 
flexibility of employment. This plan will 
be implemented by an orderly process of 
evolution. 

PROGRAM 


The peacetime manpower requirements of 
the Army Air Forces have been submitted 
te and approved by the War Department. 
They now await the completion of studies 
to effect their integration with the over-all 
manpower needs of the armed forces, after 
which they will be submitted to the Presi- 
dent for final approval. 


AI® RESERVE AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air Reserve and the Air National Guard 
will form an integral part of the air-defense 
structure of the United States. The mission 
of the Air National Guard is to provide a re- 
serve component of the Air Forces capable of 
rapid expansion to war strength. The Air 
Reserve will provide, in an emergency, ad- 
ditional trained officers and men for replace- 
ments in and for expansion of the Air Forces, 
as well as units organized and trained in time 
of peace for rapid mobilization, expansion, 
and deployment in time of war. These re- 
serve units will be of the types and numbers 
which will best supplement the Regular Air 
Forces and the Air National Guard to round 
out a balanced air force. 


DEPLOYMENT 


The deployment of air-combat units must 
be consistent with the concept that the Air 
Forces must be prepared to meet, at points 
well beyond the continental limits of the 
United States, any attack aimed at the na- 
tional security. The consequent disposition 
of the Air Forces necessitates bases on which, 
as circumstances demand, offensive forces can 
b> poised well within reach of the war poten- 
tial of any possible enemy. The number of 
units held on overseas bases will be kept to 
the minimum in order to prevent dissipation 
of strength. A strong air striking force must 
be readily available for rapid concentration 
and employment. While a certain number 
of combat groups may have their primary 

tations in advanced strategic areas, a pro- 
gram of rotation will insure the presence of 
a strong, mobile air striking force in conti- 
nental United States. The units based in 
the United States will serve to meet tactical 


requirements and will form the bulk of a 
mobile striking force quickly available to re- 
inforce and to complement units in forward 
areas. 

ORGANIZATION 


The Army Air Forces must contain a num- 
ber of components within that fundamental 
unity which characterizes its singleness of de- 
sign and purpose for the fulfillment of its 
mission. In the new organization there will 
be three major combat commands and five 
supporting commands operating under Head- 
quarters, Army Air Forces. No more than 
eight individuals will report directly to the 
commanding general, thereby insuring sim- 
plicity of structure. The three cornbat com- 
mands will be: (1) The Strategic Air Com- 
mand, which will embody the combat groups 
of the long-range striking forces; (2) the 
Air Defense Command, which will be respon- 
sible for the air defense of the continental 
United States and for the coordination of the 
continental air units, including the Air Na- 
tional Guard and Air Reserve, into effective 
fighting forces; and (3) the Tactical Air Com- 
mand, which will be charged with coopera- 
tive missions with the surface forces. Imme- 
diately under these commands will be the 
numbered air forces. 

In addition to the three combat commands, 
there will be (1) the Air Matériel Command, 
which will perform normal maintenance and 
supply functions as well as research and de- 
velopment; (2) the Training Command, 
which will provide all phases of individual 
training except the higher education carried 
on in the Air University and the unit train- 
ing conducted in the three combat com- 
mands; (3) the Air Transport Command, 
which will provide the global systems, includ- 
ing military air transport, air signal commu- 
nications, flight service, weather, rescue, fly- 
ing safety, and. aeronautical chart service; 
and, finally, (4) and (5) the Air University 
and the Air Force Proving Ground Command, 
two agencies whose functions will be to crys- 
tallize and to disseminate the latest Air Force 
doctrine through training programs and 
through tactical experimentation. 

The commanding general of the Army Air 
Forces ordinarily will exercise only adminis- 
trative, training, and tactical supervision 
over the air units assigned to a theater. 
Under certain conditions of employment of 
units of the Strategic Air Command, how- 
ever, his function may be extended to the 
exercise of complete command control, as was 
the case originally with the Twentieth Air 
Force. The objective of the Army Air Forces 
organization is, in the final analysis, to form 
the most effective military machine possible. 


EFFICIENCY 


A strong Air Force which daily demon- 
strates high efficiency of operation is a most 
powerful instrument for the defense of the 
national security and for the prevention of 
war. The development, procurement, and 
operation of high-performance aircraft cost 
money. The rate of obsolescence is high 
compared to other types of weapons. Their 
operation requires highly skilled crews and 
technicians whose training is exacting and 
requires considerable time as well as heavy 
expenditure of funds. These factors chal- 
lenge every member of the Air Forces. An 
effective, hard-hitting Air Force must be 
built with maximum economy of manpower 
and public funds. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The American Military Establishment, 
however strong it may be internally, must be 
supported by means outside itself. It can- 
not function efficiently unless and until it 
receives the wholehearted support of the 
American people. The degree of support 
given the Air Force depends upon the extent 
to which the public is informed. The Amer- 
ican people provide the men, the money, and 
the machines; the military must guarantee 
the security of the Nation. The Army Air 
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Forces must have a broad, strong, progres- 
sive, intelligent, and continuing policy of 
public relations and information service, 
The public has the right to be informed on 
the capabilities of the Army Air Forces and 
its state of readiness. At the same time it 
must be made continually aware of its re- 
sponsibility to supply the Air Forces with the 
means to accomplish its mission. 


COOPERATION WITH THE SURFACE FORCES 


World War II clearly and conclusively dem- 
onstrated the fundamental soundness of the 
American conception of the function and 
potentialities of strategic air offense. The 
atomic bomb has provided a weapon which 
tremendously increases the effectiveness of 
air power. From this it follows that any fu- 
ture conflict will begin with air action, and 
may well be concluded by it; but, despite this 
possibility, the Air Forces must be able to 
participate with the surface forces in co- 
ordinated action, The Air Force must ful- 
fill its role in these joint tasks with the 
same high degree of efficiency which char- 
acterizes its ability to accomplish a purely 
strategic air mission. To this end, the tact- 
ical air command will be equipped and 
trained to perform joint air-surface train- 
ing and field exercises with the surface forces, 
to perform demonstrations at service schools, 
to carry out tests of new procedures of joint 
air-surface operations, and to develop tech- 
niques of tactical air operation. Each com- 
mander is enjoined to hold uppermost in his 
mind the thesis that regardless of the sound- 
ness of any organization which may be 
created, cooperation will not be achieved 
unless the will to cooperate is present. Co- 
operation is assured only when Air Force 
commanders maintain close personal rela- 
tionships with the commanders and staffs of 
the other services. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


During the war, civilians constituted a 
large and important segment of the Air 
Forces personnel. In the performance of 
their tasks they contributed heavily to the 
achievement of victory. The services of 
civilians will continue to be _ required 
throughout the postwar period to free mili- 
tary personnel for exclusively military duties. 
Both soldiers and civilians are needed to 
solve the problems immediately ahead and 
Air Force commanders in the field will stress 
the desirability of employing veterans as 
civilian personnel, in accordance with ex- 
isting laws and usages. 


RECRUITING 


A vigorous recruiting campaign for the 
rapid procurement of the greatest possible 
number of 3-year enlistments will provide 
the chief source of Air Force military per- 
sonnel. This campaign is of the utmost im- 
portance to the future of the Air Forces. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


The advance of air power depends pecu- 
liarly on scientific progress. Research must 
be continued in order to derive from new 
scientific developments their military ap- 
plication. Recognition of the commanding 
importance of science is indicated by the 
designation of a Deputy Chief of Air Staff 
whose sole duty will be to guide and con- 
trol a program of research and development, 
and to maintain close liaison with Govern- 
ment research agencies. To further the 
education of technical personnel, selected 
young officers must be given the opportunity 
to take advanced technological courses, at 
both military and civilian institutions. There 
must be no stinting of expenditures in the 
field of research and scientific development. 
Military doctrines must be continually 
altered to conform to and to take full ad- 
vantage of scientific discoveries and develop- 
ments. 

INDUSTRIAL PLANNING 


Industrial planning is similarly important. 
To insure a maximum production of weapons 
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in a minimum of time, production to meet 
any contingency must be planned in advance. 
This is especially true for military aircraft 
and related components, which cannot be 
stock-piled because they become obsolete 
quickly in this era of rapid technical ad- 
vancement. 

The high operational mobility of the Air 
Forces must be matched always by a corre- 
sponding logistical mobility. Unless an or- 
ganization attains logistical mobility, its at- 
tainment of operational mobility is nullified. 
Operational plans and programs \will be 
evolved, therefore, with close reference to 
logistical plans and programs. Means, meth- 
ods, and techniques for the distribution of 
personnel and matériel must be constantly 
improved to attain maximum mobility. 

Army Air Forces personnel policies and 
plans are many and varied. Only a few may 
be mentioned there. The betterment of the 
situation of the enlisted man is one of our 
primary objectives. Good results already are 
apparent. Plans have been prepared to offer 
opportunities to enlisted personnel to secure 
not only training in technical skills, but also 
to earn degrees in civilian educational insti- 
tutions. This subject will continue to receive 
careful attention. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TECHNICAL SPECIALISTS 


The functions of research, procurement, 
production, supply, maintenance, and re- 
lated activities call for the services of trained 
technical specialists who are not rated as 
flying personnel. In order to insure that such 
specialists are given the rewards they merit, 
it will be the policy of the Air Forces to pro- 
vide them with opportunities for promotion 
comparable to those enjoyed by flying per- 
sonnel. There are many important stations 
and commands available in the Air Forces 
which will supply a suitable career incentive 
to nonrated officers. 


COMMAND ASSIGNMENTS TO NONRATED OFFICERS 
AND REGULAR OFFICER STRENGTH 


The future Air Forces will include a greatly 
increased proportion of nonrated officers 
who, it is anticipated, will be eligible for 
both command and staff positions. It is 
thought, too, that the present Air Forces 
strength of 3,200 Regular Air Corps officers 
will be greatly increased. Congress already 
has authorized an increment of 4,100 addi- 
tional Regular Air Corps commissions. This 
expansion, which reflects the immensely in- 
creased stature of air power, points out a 
new cpportunity for young men of America 
to establish themselves in a career of hon- 
orabie service. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Education is of prime importance to the 
furtherance of air power. The establishment 
and maintenance of an educational system 
to assure high standards of professional edu- 
cation for military personnel will be a sig- 
nificant contribution toward the establish- 
ment of an Air Force trained and equipped 
to meet any eventuality. To that end, the 
Air Forces already has begun to formulate 
a complete educational system, the Air Uni- 
versity. The Air University will function di- 
rectly under the Commanding General, Army 
Air Forces, and will be concerned with the 
formal schooling of all Air Force officers. 
The courses offered will include graded pro- 
fessional training in subjects above the level 
of those studied by the officer in the acquisi- 
tion of his primary military specialty or 
rating. 

The prototype of the Air University is the 
Army Air Forces School at Maxwell Field, 
Ala., which will begin an air command and 
staff course in September 1946. A course in 
basic tactical training and a course in ad- 
vanced strategy and logistics are planned. 
The Air Force Institute of Technology has 
been established at Wright Field, Ohio, under 
the Air Matériel Command. This will be in- 
tegrated into the AAF school system on the 
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command and staff course level to meet the 
need for officers trained in technology and 
research. The complete Air Forces plan calls 
for progressive training in three main phases, 
each phase adjusted to the responsibility and 
experience level of the individual officer as 
he moves upward in his career. 


PERSONAL CONDUCT 


Military history clearly demonstrates that 
when military personnel depart from the 
highest standards of conduct, the force which 
they comprise experiences a corresponding 
decline in strength because of the resultant 
weakening of discipline and the general un- 
dermining of authority. Discipline iaust 
flow from within and must be controlled 
from without. Individuals of the Army Air 
Forces must, therefore, observe the rules 
of discipline and dress, and the customs of 
the service in a manner consistent with the 
high standards which have been established. 

Although the Air Forces is the youngest 
of the armed services, it has a tradition and 
a glory of its own, stemming from its heroic 
accomplishments in the air battles of two 
World Wars. Its officers and men, its com- 
ponent air forces, wings, groups, and squad- 
rons, have added new bright chapters to the 
glorious history of mankind. From this tra- 
dition of galantry springs the esprit de corps 
which give powerful coherence and unity to 
the Air Force. From this pride in achieve- 
ment springs confidence that the Air Forces 
will continue to fulfill its mission with dis- 
tinction. 

The officers and men of the Army Air Forces 
will continue to work with the zeal and 
energy shown in the past, to the end that 
the history of their day-to-day efforts will 
contribute immeasurably to the advancement 
of American air power. 





Congress and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address which 
I delivered on the 11th of January of 
this year to the annual convention of 
the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation 
on the subject Congress and the Farmer. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to De printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, I am greatly complimented 
by the invitation which enables me to par- 
ticipate in your program and by your kind- 
ness in arranging your program to accom- 
modate my engagements. 

You have asked me to discuss the subject 
Congress and the Farmer. I am happy to do 
this, though I would not claim the right or 
the ability to say the 4dast word either for 
Congress or forthe farmer. But we all recog- 
nize now that there is an inseparable con- 
nection between agriculture and he legis- 
lative acts of Congress which mekes such a 
subject appropriate in view of our present 
agricultural and economic situation. 

After the First World War came an in- 
inflationary “boom”’ followed by a crackup 
which produced a substantial depression in 
1921. Farm prices rose to great heights after 
the last war but they dropped 41 percent in 
just 1 year, f:om 1920 to 1921, falling to a 
level 25 percent below parity. A great plow- 
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up of new acreage also took place after the 
First World War, resulting in the destruction 
of huge quantities of soil. Farmers did not 
recover from the 1921 depression and farm 
prices remained below parity even during the 
so-called boom years of the 1920's. The only 
major agricultural legislation enacted in this 
period consisted of two McNary-Haugen 
measures which were vetoed by President 
Coolidge. In 1929 President Hoover appointed 
a Federal Farm Board in an attempt to 
cope with the mounting agricultural sur- 
pluses for which there were no markets 
either at home or abroad. In the end the 
Federal Farm Board gave up, declaring that 
it was powerless to cope with these surpluses 
and recommending crop curtailment, in- 
cluding the plowing up of every third row of 
cotton. Meanwhile, especially during the 
depression which began in 1929, farm debt 
was piling up and hundreds of thousands of 
farmers were losing their homes through 
foreclosures. In 1932 farm income and 
agricultural conditions generally fell to the 
lowest point in our history. 

Immediately after President Roosevelt's 
inauguration in 1933 there came a period of 
Sweeping agricultural legislation to meet the 
greatest farm crisis of all time. Conferences 
of farmers and farm leaders—grass-roots con- 
ferences, regional conferences, and national 
conferences—were called to plan the legis- 
lation which followed. 


BASIC ADJUSTMENTS 


One set of basic measures had to do with 
the adjustment of farm production and mar- 
kets. Because action had not been taken 
soon enough following the First World War 
to provide adequate markets for agricultural 
commodities, by 1933 farmers had been wast- 
ing their soil, labor, and money to produce 
huge surpluses which were depressing farm 
prices. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933 established the parity standard and 
set up machinery for bringing agricultural 
production and markets into balance. It 
was supplemented by the Jones-Connally 
Cattle Act of 1934, the Bankhead Cotton Act 
of 1934, the Kerr Tobacco Act of 1934, the 
Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of 1934, and the 
DeRouen Rice Act of 1935. In January 1936 
the Supreme Court invalidated the process- 
ing tax which had been used to finance the 
adjustment program. In less than 2 months 
Congress enacted the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act of 1936, which pro- 
vided for soil-conservation payments and 
linked up the problems of adjustment with 
conservation of the soil. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 provided for acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas, parity pay- 
ments, and coriamodity loans on basic crops. 
Actually, loans by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had begun in 1933 but the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 made them 
a basic part of the adjustment program 

Thus by the time Hitler invaded Poland 
in 1939 the United States had a complete 
ever-normal granary program which sup- 
ported the prices of basic crops and main- 
tained stable reserves which later played an 
essential role in the production of food for 
war. The tremendous increases in meat, 
dairy, and egg production of wartime would 
not have been possible without the reserve 
of feed grains established by the ever-normal 
granary. 

From 1933 through 1945 commodity loans 
and purchases totaling about $17,500,000,000 
were made by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration—supporting farm prices during the 
1930’s and speeding up agricultural produc 
tion during the war 


SOIL CONSERVATION 
Closely related legislation in the 1930's 
established two kinds of soil-conservation 
programs. The Soil Erosion Act of 1935 pro- 
vided for extensive research and surveys, and 
also the establishment of soil-conservation 
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districts under State laws. In this program 
the Soil Conservation Service has provided 
technical aid to farmers adopting complete 
soil-conservation plans for their farms. 

By the end of 1945 over 420,000 farmers 
had worked out such soil-conservation plans 
for a total of about 140,000,000 acres. Rec- 
ognizing that financial assistance was neces- 
sary to give impetus to the adoption of soil 
conservation measures, the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 
and also the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 provided for soil-conservation payments. 
Improved farming methods are thus being 
encouraged on farms covering 338,000,000 
acres, or 73 percent of the Nation’s cropland. 
It fostered such practices as the use of fer- 
tilzers, pasture improvement, strip cropping 
and contour plowing, the growing of green 
manure and cover crops, and the harvesting 
of hay seed and legume seed. 


FARM CREDIT 


Another type of legislation which came 
to the aid of farmers beginning in 1933 dealt 
with the liberalization of farm credit. In 
1933 associations of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration were authorized to make loans for 
refinancing of farm mortgage debt. Interest 
rates were reduced on farm credit loans. 
Production credit associations and banks for 
cooperatives were established. In January 
1937 Congress authorized emergency crop 
and feed loans to meet a situation created by 
the drought. From May 1, 1933, through 
June 30, 1945, loans made under the pro- 
grams of the Farm Credit Administration 
totaled $16,868,539,301 to farmers, produc- 
tion credit loans totaled $3,961,122,239 and 
loans by banks for cooperatives amounted to 
$1,918,111,636. 


FARM SECURITY 


Special aid has been given to low-income 
farmers since 1935, with the establishment of 
the Resettlement Administration, which was 
changed to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in 1937. The legislative basis for the 
Farm Security Administration program is 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 
1937, authorizing loans for tenant purchase 
and also loans and emergency grants for 
rural rehabilitation. Besides providing 
financial aid, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion assists farmers by working out farm 
and home management plans to help assure 
successful operations over a period of years. 
From the beginning of the program through 
June 30, 1945, rehabilitation !oans have been 
made to 860,000 low-income farm families 
unable to obtain credit on reasonable terms 
anywhere else. From the time of the Bank- 
head-Jones Act through June 30, 1945, loans 
have been made for the purchase of family- 
type farms to 38,089 farm tenants, sharecrop- 
pers, and farm laborers. During the period 
of time indicated, rehabilitation loans to- 
taled $921,418,558 and tenant purchase loans 
$228,335,146. 


PURCHASE OPERATIONS 


In 1935 Congress enacted the famous sec- 
tion 32 of Public Law No. 320 providing for 
the use of funds each year, equal to 30 per- 
cent of customs receipts, to encourage the 
domestic consumption and export of agri- 
cultural commodities. Followed up by sub- 
stantial appropriations from year to year, 
this enactment has been a tremendous source 
of price support of particular benefit to pro- 
ducers of fruits, vegetables, dairy products 
and other commodities which are not classi- 
fied as basic. Before the war, large-scale 
purchases were made with the dual effect of 
supporting farm prices and providing food 
for such uses as the food-stamp plan, the 
school-lunch program, direct relief distribu- 
tion, the diversion of agricultural commodi- 
ties into new uses or new markets. During 
the war period, this purchasing mechanism 
was used for the purpose of buying agricul- 
tural commodities for lend-lease and military 
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use, as well as for the support of farm prices 
as needed. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


The Rural Electrification Act of 1938 estab- 
lished the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion program of loans to bring electrical 
power to rural areas not otherwise supplied. 
Through 1945 about $450,000,000 had been 
advanced as loans to more than 900 borrowers, 
mostly farmer cooperatives. REA loans have 
been used to construct about 440,000 miles of 
distribution lines serving 1,400,000 rural con- 
sumers. Since the beginning of the REA 
program, the proportion of farms having 
electric service has risen from about 10 per- 
cent to more than 45 percent. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


The Federal Crop Insurance Act of 1938 
set up a system of crop insurance for wheat, 
which was extended to cover cotton by an 
amendment in 1941. After the 1943 cotton 
and wheat crops had been insured, the pro- 
gram was temporarily suspended, but this 
year it will be in operation for cotton, wheat, 
and flax and on a trial basis for corn and 
tobacco. In the 5-year period from 1938 
through 1943, crop insurance covered about 
49,009,000 acres of wheat and 5,600,000 acres 
of cotton. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS 


Legislation adopted in 1937 laid a founda- 
tion for various kinds of marketing agree- 
ments and regulations which have been used 
to support the prices and stabilize market- 
ing particularly for fluid milk, fruits, and 
vegetables of various kinds. This legislation 
likewise determined the base periods and 
formulas for parity or comparable prices on 
such commodities. 


WATER FACILITIES AND FLOOD CONTROL 


Improvement of water facilities and con- 
trol of floods were provided for by legisla- 
tion in the latter half of the 1930's. As a 
result of the Flood Control Act of 1936 
with subsequent amendments, compre- 
hensive surveys and reports have paved the 
way for extensive improvements in water- 
sheds, including measures to retard water 
run-off and to Prevent soil erosion. The 
Water Facilities Act of 1937 provided facil- 
ities for water storage and use in arid and 
semiarid regions of the West. The Wheeler- 
Case Act of 1939 provided for extensive ir- 
rigation and water conservation projects in 
the Great Plains and other arid regions. 


RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Agricultural research and education to im- 
prove the efficiency of farming operations has 
been greatly advanced since the early 1930's. 
An act of Congress in 1935 launched a greatly 
expanded research program on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture and agricul- 
tural experiment stations, increased the sup- 
port of land grant colleges, and enlarged the 
cooperative agricultural extension work. An- 
other important step, initiated by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, was the 
establishment of four regional research lab- 
oratories to find new uses and markets for 
agricultural products. Agricultural research 
has resulted in rapid technological strides 
which made it possible during the war to 
produce one-half more than in the last war, 
with 4,000,000 fewer farmers and very little 
increase in acreage. Examples of achieve- 
ments in agricultural science include hybrid 
seed corn, dehydrated foods, the insecticide 
DDT, and the famous drug penicillin. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


As farmers enter their first year of post- 
war production, they have the assurance of 
an unprecedented price support pledge en- 
acted by Congress even before Pearl Harbor. 
This is the so-called Steagall amendment 
which became law on July 1, 1941, and was 
extended by later enactments, including pro- 
visions in the Stabilization Act of 1942. This 





legislation requires the support of prices for 
basic commodities and also the so-called 
Steagall commodities at not less than 90 
percent of parity for a period at least 2 
years following the Januafy 1 after the war 
is officially declared to be over. Since the 
official proclamation of the end of hostil- 
ities has not been issued, this support pledge 
extends at least until January 1, 1949. It 
applies to the basic commodities, corn, cot- 
ton, wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts for 
nuts. It also applies to the Steagall com- 
modities, those for which wartime produc- 
tion expansion was officially requested by 
proclamation, soybeans, flaxseed, peanuts for 
oil, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, American-Egyp- 
tian cotton, hogs, eggs, chickens, turkeys, 
milk, and butterfat. For all other commod- 
ities not included among the basic commod- 
ities and the Steagall commodities, Congress 
has directed that a fair parity relationship 
shall be maintained. 

Congress enacted this price support legis- 
lation early in the war so that farmers would 
be encouraged to expand their output and 
make production shifts to meet war needs 
with assurance that they would not be let 
down after wartime demands stopped. 

During the reconversion years ahead, three 
principal measures are available to maintain 
the price support which has been enacted into 
law: 

1. Commodity loans, primarily on com- 
modities that can be stored, such as cotton 
and the grains. The very knowledge that 
farmers can get the loan price tends to keep 
the Nation-wide price of the commodity at 
least up to the loan rate. 

2. Purchases, especially important for dairy 
products, eggs, potatoes, fruits and vegeta- 
bles—many of these commodities being per- 
ishable. Purchase of only a fraction of the 
commodity marketed, if made at the right 
time and in sufficient volume, tends to keep 
the national price up to the support level. 
Products purchased are used for feeding lib- 
erated peoples, for school lunches, and many 
other necessary purposes. 

3. Payments, making up the difference be- 
tween the market price and the return which 
the farmer needs to reach the support level. 
Payments of this type are currently being 
made on milk and butterfat. 

By a combination of loans, purchases and 
payments, the Government is prepared to 
maintain a floor below which the farmers’ 
average return is not allowed to fall. 


WARTIME RECORD 


The farm programs of the 1930’s and the 
price support operations which they made 
possible had a great deal to do with the 
amazing wartime production records estab- 
lished by American farmers. During the 
years we were at war, agricultural production 
averaged nearly a third above prewar years. 
Each year, beginning in 1941, production 
goals were established to guide farmers as to 
the nation’s food needs. Incentives were 
established and prices supported in such a 
way as to encourage farmers to produce more 
of the things needed most urgently. Farm- 
ers went over the top on most wartime pro- 
duction goals, often changing their custo- 
mary farming patterns in order to supply 
the things needed for war. As a result, our 
armed forces were the best fed and clothed in 
the world, civilians on the home front main- 
tained better diets through the war years 
than ever before, and we were able to provide 
up to one-fourth of our food for such direct 
war uses as lend-lease and military require- 
ments. 


AGRICULTURE TODAY 


At present American farmers are generally 
in the best financial position they have ever 
enjoyed. Net income of farmers in 1945 
reached the all-time record of about $13,- 
000,000,000, compared with less than f.ve 
billion just before the var and less than two 
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pillion in 1932. Net income per farm oper- 
tor averaged well over $2,000 annually dur- 
ng the war, and this compares favorably 
with the average annual earnings of the city 
rker. Farm prices in 1945 averaged about 
15 percent above parity, twice as high as the 
average for prewar years and nearly triple the 
prices of agriculture’s worst depression year, 
namely, 1932. During the war farm-mort- 
sage debts dropped steadily from $6,500,000,- 
000 at about the time of Pearl Harbor to 
roughly $5,000,000,000 at present. Farmers 
now have financial assets totaling about 
$18,000,000,000—such as cash, bank deposits, 
war bonds, and warehouse receipts. This 
$18,000,000,000 in financial assets compares 
with $5,000,000,000 on January 1, 1940. 

The war is, of course, the main reason why 
farmers are in a good financial position, but 
that is not the only reason. 

The upswing in American agriculture did 
not start at the beginning of the war, but 
in about March of 1933 when farmers were 
in the worst situation of all time. 

Beginning with 1933, farm income in- 
creased, farm prices improved, farmers’ debts 
were reduced, and agriculture generally was 
put in the kind of shape which enabled us 
to come through the war with flying colors. 

For instance, our soil-conservation pro- 
grams of the 1930’s built up the fertility of 
the Nation’s farms so that wartime produc- 
tion could be increased by one-third with- 
out ruining the land for future use. 

The ever-normal granary of the late 1930's 
built up a reserve of feed grains which en- 
abled us to break all records for the produc- 
tion of milk, eggs, and meat during the war. 

Farm credit and farm-security programs 
during the 1930’s rescued hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers from bankruptcy and aided 
literally millions to get their farming on a 
paying basis. These farmers made far 
greater contributions to war production than 
would have been possible without the credit 
aids and planning assistance provided for 
them. 

Rural electrification loans brought electric 
power to over a million rural consumers, thus 
enabling these farms to boost their war pro- 
duction as well as improve their own living 
conditions. 

Extensive purchase programs were devel- 
ped during the 1930’s to support farm prices 
ind at the same time provide food for school 
lunches, relief feeding, and other domestic 
purposes. These purchasing operations en- 
bled the Department of Agriculture to move 
wiftly to meet the needs of lend-lease and 
military requirements which during the war 
took as much as one-fourth of our food. 

Research conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture and cooperating experiment sta- 
tions was a great factor in supplying food and 
fiber for war. 

In the years ahead farmers will have the 
dvantage of the same programs which 
rought agriculture out of the depression and 
iw us through the war. 

Besides price-supporting loans and pur- 

ses and payments, there will be our soil- 
mservation programs, Our ever-normal 
nary, our farm-credit aids, our farm-secu- 
rity assistance, our rural electrification loans, 
nd our efficient programs of research and 
extension education, 

Scientific research is responsible for better 

ps, better livestock, better machinery, bet- 
ter fertilizers and better ways of using them, 
better soil-management practices, better 
feeding, better disease and insect control, and 
better methods of handling and processing 
many agricultural products. 

As we move into the peace-conversion 
period, one of our greatest assets is our long 
experience in agricultural legislation and ad- 
ministrative action. Many of our farm-pro- 
gram provisions were enacted under emer- 
gency conditions. Some have been changed 
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to meet new situations. Further changes 
will, of course, be essential to meet the new 
problems of a new kind of world. Having 
provided for a long period of price supports, 
and having ahead of us a period when the 
demand for farm products will continue to be 
high, we now have an excellent opportunity 
to think about the long-time improvements 
which we want to make in agriculture. 

The outlook for 1946 is almost as good 
as the high wartime demand which we have 
had in the past few years. Foreign needs 
for American food are great, and the buying 
power of American consumers is high. This 
year we will not have as much of some ag- 
ricultural products as we and our export 
customers could use—particularly sugar, fats 
and oils, meats and dairy products. Price 
supports will still be required in 1946 on 
some commodities as incentives for high 
levels of production. On other commodities 
price supports will be needed to bolster the 
market. By and large we will not have any 
great surplus problems in 1946. 


THE FUTURE 


For the years beginning in 1947, we will 
face problems that are different from those 
of 1946, or the war period, or prewar. In 
broad terms, we will be confronted with the 
related problems of improving the land and 
establishing new patterns of production to 
meet new peacetime conditions. These prob- 
lems are related because one of the main 
features of the new pattern for agriculture 
will need to be more widespread conserva- 
tion farming. For many years we have been 
using up soil resources faster than we have 
been able to replace them. During the war 
we did not waste our soil resources in the 
way that we did during and after the First 
World War, but we did use up soil fertility 
at a faster rate than in the late 1930's. 
Measures that are required to improve the 
soil fit in very well with the pattern of 
demand which we can expect. For example, 
there will be less demand for intertilled 
crops such as cotton which tend to exhaust 
the soil, and there will be more immediate 
demand for dairy and livestock products 
which require improved pastures and grass- 
lands. 

We face a difficult question as to whether 
the desired pattern of agriculture can be 
accomplished under the price support pro- 
gram as it now stands. We know, for ex- 
ample, that 90 percent of parity in 1946 
will give us too many eggs and not enough 
dairy products. The time is ripe for a com- 
plete reexamination of our parity formulas 
for the long pull ahead to make sure that 
farmers will get a fair share of the national 
income and provide the basis for a produc- 
tion pattern that will fit our needs. 

One of the question marks in our present 
price support legislation is that it provides 
an opportunity for price and production to 
go in only one direction, namely, upward. 
Agriculture’s future largely depends on what 
happens to purchasing power and employ- 
ment, industry and business and labor, in 
our towns and cities. 

There are at least a half a dozen kinds of 
farm programs which will be required even 
if American prosperity rises to the highest 
level imaginable: 

1. Agricultural research and education to 
improve the efficiency of farming and agri- 
cultural marketing, and to develop new uses 
for farm products. 

2. Marketing improvements, including es- 
tablshment of better facilities, and commod- 
ity loans that will stabilize prices through- 
out the year. 

3. Expansion of foreign trade. 

4. Various kinds of actions to cope with 
the fact that the distribution of income, 
even in time of greatest prosperity, is dras- 
tically unequal both for farmers and for city 
people. For low-income farmers, come what 
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may, there will be a need for assistance to 
establish units that will provide an adequate 
living. For city people as well as farmers, 
there will be need for measures such as school 
lunches which have the effect of improving 
standards of nutrition, especially for the 
needy. 

5. Measures to create better facilities for 
improving living standards in agriculture; 
including REA, health programs, housing 
programs, housing projects, road building, 
and educational facilities. 

6. Credit assistance for the farmers—such 
as the programs of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration as well as FSA and REA. 

Perhaps we would never need any large 
scale agricultural program with the excep- 
tion of the six kinds of assistance mentioned 
if we could be sure that foreign and domestic 
demand for agricultural products would al- 
ways be sufficient to absorb everything farm- 
ers produced. But if farm producton again 
begins to outstrip effective market demand, 
and it easily could for crops such as cotton 
and wheat, we may need to adopt addi- 
tional measures—measures that will arouse 
greater controversy. If great unmarketable 
farm surpluses threaten to appear, there are 
roughly four basic lines of action to choose 
from: 

1. Increasing consumption in the United 
States: Lower prices of commodities pro- 
duced in surplus would bring greater con- 
sumption but would necessitate payments to 
farmers for the difference between what they 
get and what they are entitled to. In addi- 
tion, it is possible to increase the diets of 
school children by lunch programs and to 
raise food consumption of low-income groups 
by Government distribution programs. 

2. Increasing foreign consumption of 
American agricultural products: Sound tariff 
policies and foreign loans, such as the pro- 
posed British loan, are two means of in- 
creasing exports. It has often been neces- 
sary to resort to an export subsidy in order 
to move large quantities of surplus export 
crops. 

3. Direct aid to farmers: Various kinds of 
loans, grants, and payments can be made 
to farmers to help them finance their oper- 
ations. 

4. Production control to support farm 
prices—brought about through acreage al- 
lotments, marketing quotas, and other con- 
trol measures. 

We have used all four of these types of 
measures, but never in peacetime to the ex- 
tent required to reach our two gaols: 

1. Adequate income and good living stand- 
ards for all farmers; and 

2. Adequate food and fiber for all con- 
sumers. 

If we are again confronted with huge farm 
surpluses, we shall have to choose some work- 
able combination of these four kinds of 
measures in sufficient volume so as to reach 
these two objectives. 

In thinking about these four types of 
measures, it is important to consider “who 
gets what”: 

1. Increasing United States food and fiber 
consumption benefits both farmers and con- 
sumers. 

2. Increasing foreign consumption 
United States farm products benefits forei 
consumers plus the producers of the prin- 
cipal export crops. 

3. Loans, payments, and grants to farmers 
of course benefit farmers, can be operated to 
aid low-income farmers especially, but do 
not by themselves solve basic problems 

4. Production control to maintain pric 
benefits mainly the large-scale agricultural 
producers, the upper third on the farm in- 
come scale, which produce about 85 percent 
of the farm products sold 

Programs that are financed with Federal 
funds—such as payments for farmers, school- 


lunch programs, stamp plans and export sub- 
sidies are ultimately paid out of Federal 
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taxes, most of which are levied on the basis 
of ability to pay. Programs that are financed 
in the market place—such as production 
controls to maintain higher prices—do not 
contribute to an economy of abundance. 

With these considerations in mind, it 
would seem desirable—if we are confronted 
with surplus problems—to place our first 
emphasis on programs that increase the con- 
sumption of food and fiber within this 
country. 

One of the acute problems that faces the 
producers of one of Kentucky’s greatest 
products, tobacco, is involved in the cur- 
rent price reduction for Burley tobacco and 
the current proposal to enact legislation 
making possible a 20 percent reduction in 
the crop for 1946. 

I have received many letters and tele- 
grams from County Farm Bureaus recom- 
mending that this step be taken in order to 
avoid the possibility of a surplus of this crop 
produced in the year 1946 that would still 
further depress the price to the farmer. 

While I am not in a position to predict 
what Congress will do or whether agreement 
can be reached among all the tobacco in- 
terests, governmental as well as private, in 
regard to a program of this kind, I desire to 
say that in the absence of a better remedy, 
this proposal is entitled to every possible 
consideration. We have committeed our- 
selves in the past to legislation permitting 
the adoption of quotas and restriction of 
acreage in order to avoid surpluses and to 
maintain stabilized prices. Of course, this 
is always based upon the overwhelming con- 
sent of the producers themselves. 

In connection with this immediate prob- 
lem, it occurs to me that consideration will 
have to be given to the question of whether 
such reduced acreage can apply to all com- 
petitive types of tobacco in the same cate- 
gory, or in the same general field, as that 
occupied by burley tobacco. In other words, 
consideration must be given to the question 
of whether a decrease in acreage of burley 
tobacco would be absorbed by flue-cured or 
some other type that may not be suffering 
from the current reduction because of out- 
lets in the foreign market, and whether the 
absorption of the reduced acreage in other 
competitive categories would prevent the 
beneficial effects growing out of the reduc- 
tion in the acreage of burley tobacco. 

I am not announcing any decision with 
reference to it so far as I am concerned, but 
I am offering it to you as a suggestion which 
will have to be considered when the question 
of applying a reduced acreage to burley alone 
may be under consideration. In any event, 
it is desirable, if not essential, that such ad- 
justments and arrangements within the com- 
petitive areas shall be worked out as will not 
bring about another overproduction result- 
ing in a depression of the prices, such as we 
have experienced in the past. 

We are all aware of the fact that the end 
of the war and the demobilization of our 
Army and Navy may have an inevitable effect 
upon the price structure, not only for to- 
bacco but for other farm commodities. But 
we will be short-sighted indeed if we are not 
able to work out and to put into effect a 
sound plan which will protect the agricul- 
tural producers of this country from disas- 
trous reductions in the prices of their prod- 
ucts, which would be doubly harmful in view 
of the increased cost of production which 
is involved in every agricultural product of 
which I have any knowledge. 

I have heretofore stated, and I now re- 
peat, that I am ready to work with and co- 
operate with the agencies of the Government 
and the agencies of the growers and all le- 
gitimate interests involved in the tobacco 
situation in an effort to be helpful and con- 
structive in the solution of this tremen- 
dously important program of the farmers of 
our State and many other States. 


Address by Carl Lynch Before Furuseth 
Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered: by Carl Lynch, at the 
Furuseth Club, on March 12, 1946, in New 
York City, on the ninety-second anni- 
versary of the birthday of the late An- 
drew Furuseth. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Ninety-two years ago in the little town 
of Romedal, on the coast of Norway, a man 
was born; they called him Andrew Furuseth. 

Peter B. Kyne, the novelist, has called him 
St. Andrew the Sailor. In the early days of 
this century, powerful interests called him 
@ dangerous radical and a menace to the 
American form of government. 

Those of us who had the privilege of know- 
ing him and working with him, called him 
“Andy,” or “the Old Man.” Andy was neither 
a saint nor a menace to the American way 
of life. He was a fighter in the cause of 
human freedom. 

He isn’t with us any more. On January 
24, 1938, he departed on that lonely voyage 
into the great unknown that all men must 
take. But his work, his spirit, his ideals live 
on, Although he was truly a great man, 
Andy is little known to the general public. 
Older seamen know of him and of his great 
work but many of the younger fellows have 
never heard of him. They take their rights 
for granted today, unaware of that grand 
and lonely figure who fought and won for 
the seamen of all the world the precious 
privilege of freedom. 

The Friends of Andrew Fursueth Legisla- 
tive Association is an organization dedicated 
to the perpetuation of his memory and the 
guardianship, if need be, of the rights of sea- 
men established through the work of Andrew 
Furuseth. 

They have asked me tonight to talk ahout 
the “old man” for I knew him, admired him 
and was proud to serve him. A tall, gaunt 
figure, well over 6 feet, with long flowing 
hair and the high cheek bones and piercing 
eyes of an Indian chief, Andy feared no man. 

He was an absolutely honest labor leader. 
His whole life—every minute of his day 
was devoted to the interests of his boys, the 
seamen. He told me once that the only man 
who can ever do anything for his fellowman 
is the man who has nothing and wants noth- 
ing for himself. That statement was an 
accurate description of his own character. 

Let us glance briefly at what we know of 
his early life. Born into a poor family, Andy 
was apprenticed as a boy to a farmer some 
distance from his own home where he was to 
receive his board and schooling in return 
for his labor. One summer day he stopped 
work to get a drink of water. Enraged, the 
farmer beat him. Andy told me that that 
beating was the worst he ever received. He 
carried the memory of it all his life. He left 
the farm and took to the sea—an ordinary 
Norwegian youth before the mast. Condi- 
tions in those days of sail were unhuman 
and almost unbearable—but the youth, hav- 
ing no other trade, stuck to the sea. 
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Once, when he was about 19 or 20, he was 
stricken with fever in the Indian Ocean. A 
brutal mate forced him to continue work day 
after weary day though he could scarcely 
stand. 

It is difficult for us today, blessed with 
freedom as we are, to realize that only half 
a century ago seamen were slaves. Even 
American seamen, born in the country which 
fought a terrible civil war to end slavery, 
were regarded as slaves under the law. 
Flogging and branding were common, and a 
brutal mate or captain could and indeed 
often did work men until they dropped dead. 

Finally, exhausted, Andy was given a slight 
respite. He crawled into his bunk in the 
filthy crowded foc’s’‘le determined that he 
would not turn out again until he was feel- 
ing better. He lay facing the shipside with 
a sharp knife clasped in his hand. He told 
me that he was determined to kill the mate 
should he lay hands on him to drag him 
back on deck. Fortunately, the mate did 
not attempt to rouse him, and after a long 
period of delirium, Andy recovered. Then 
came teaction. He kept thinking of what 
his parents would say, how ashamed they 
would have been had he killed the mate and 
the news had finally gone back to Remedal 
that Andrew Furuseth had been hanged to 
the yardarm for the murder. 

Why, he reasoned, s!iould this have hap- 
pened to him? What had caused him to al- 
most become a murderer? On long, wheel 
watches he pondered the problem. Why 
didn’t seamen band together to end these 
intolerable conditions? 

Then came decision. He would strike the 
blow for freedom. The next question was, 
Where could the fight be carried on? Never 
one to do things on a picayune scale, Andy 
envisioned freedom for all the seamen of all 
the world—not just the seafaring sons of 
Norway. He told me that he chose the United 
States because this was the first country in 
history of the world that dared to declare a 
political document “that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights, and 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

So Andy came to this country and lived to 
become one of the finest Americans of all 
time. He was beloved and respected on the 
docks and on the ships as he was in the 
Halls of Congress and at the White House. 
It was not an easy fight. A lesser man 
would have abandoned it many times. Andy 
saw heartbreak, discouragement, near star- 
vation, and bitter disappointment before, in 
1915, President Woodrow Wilson signed the 
Seamen’s Act, the American law which did re- 
sult in freedom for all the seamen of the 
world. 

It is noteworthy in these troubled times 
to recall that the fight was won without 
bloodshed. It was won in the American way, 
through legal and legislative channels. 

Andy settled in San Francisco where he 
became a member of the Coast Seamen's 
Union, which later became the Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific. He first educated him- 
self. Old timers recall the light which he 
used to burn far into the night in his little 
room on East Street. He was a deep student, 
a profound thinker. He familiarized himself 
with the laws and conditions governing sea- 
men from the days of early Greece and Car- 
thage up to the age of steam. He became 
secretary of the union and began his fight. 
It was a long, bitter struggle. The crimps, 
the boarding house masters, the shipmasters, 
the shipowners, stockholders, yes, even the 
public, were against any improvement in the 
wretched conditions endured by seamen. 

Andy allied himself with liberal thinkers. 
He soon determined that it was necessary to 
have friends in Washington, if the seamen 
were ever to win their fight. One morning 
in December 1909, Andy for the first time 
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went to see Senator Robert M. La Follette. 
He said to the Senator that he wanted to 
rest him in the cause of the American 
sailor, and he added that he wanted to 
“be free.” The Senator did not know what 
he meant, and questioned him further say- 
ing surely there were no slaves under the 

American flag, that Lincoln had changed all 
of that. Furuseth replied, “Yes; but not for 
the sailor.” Senator La Follette took an 
immediate interest in the struggle. It was 
he who sponsored the La Follette bill known 
today as the Seaman’s Act. 

The Honorable James H. Ralston and the 
Honorable James G. Maguire (later a Mem- 
ber of Congress who sponsored the Maguire 
Act to abolish corporal punishment of sea- 
men), and Henry W. Hutton of San Fran- 
cisco; B. A. Green, of Portland, Oreg., and 
Silas Blake Axtell, of New York, tossed aside 
promises of lucrative careers to devote their 
legal training to the almost ncnniless cause. 

Test after test was carried to the United 
States Supreme Court. The Court ruled 
against the seamen, holding that the thir- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution was 
ntended to free Negro slaves and that sea- 
nen remained bondmen under the law. 

The Sailor’s Union of the Pacific devoted 
its slender treasury to the fight. With the 
opening of the Panama Canal, however, the 
Pacific union merged with the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast and Great Lakes organizations to 
found the Internatione] Seamen’s Union of 
America, and seamen of the entire Nation 
backed the fight. They made Andy presi- 
dent of the international and their legisla- 
tive representative in Washington. La Fol- 
lette and others worked tirelessly. Finally, in 
1912, the act was passed and with freedom in 
their grasp the seamen were jubilant. But 
President William Howard Taft refused to 
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Followed another black time for Andy and 
his boys. The delayed day of emancipation 
came at last when President Wilson affixed 
his signature and the act became a law. It 
has since been amended and strengthened by 
the Jones Act of 1928, and the recent mer- 
chant marine laws enacted during the admin- 
istration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Andy never married. Though his warm 
heart burned for the oppressed and the down- 
trodden, he was essentially a lonely figure. 
He used to say that he wanted to make it 
possible “for a seaman to have a wife and a 
home and a couple of kids,” but he denied 
himself this privilege. 

With passage of the Seamen’s Act, he 
cpened a crusade for safety of life at sea. 
Here his interest was not only in the seamen 
but in the traveling public. He took his fight 
to the League of Nations in Geneva, and it 
was largely through his work and that of the 
union he represented that international 
laws for safety of life at sea were promul- 
gated. 

He freed the seamen. He saw wages go up 
and living conditions on ships improve. As 
conditions on American vessels became bet- 
ter foreign nations in competition with Amer- 
ican-flag vessels were forced to improve the 
conditions of theirseamen. The man at sea 
who enjoys a living wage today, who enjoys 
the right to quit his vessel should be wish, 
who eats in a clean mess compartment and 
sleeps on bedding provided by the ship own- 
er, who has the same rights as those of any 
other worker, owes a great debt to Andrew 
Furuseth, 

As the years roll on his true greatness will 
emerge. I predict that the time will come 
when the work of this grand old man will 
be studied in the public schools, and he will 
stand enshrined in the hearts of all free peo- 
ples alongside of that other great and lonely 
leader—Abraham Lincoln. For Andy now 






~~ 


“belongs to the ages.” His ashes float on the 
wastes of the North Atlantic, where they were 
scattered, in accordance with his own wish, 
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but his work and his soul and his crusade 
live on. Generations of seamen, yet unborn, 
will rise to hail him as the gallant fighter in 
the cause of human freedom that he was. 

In his recent book “A Nation of Nations”, 


' Louis Adamic, writing of Furuseth, said: 


“Freedom was Andy’s religion. Seamen in 
those days (the days before he won his 
great fight) were virtual slaves, and slaves 
are incapable of creative effort,” argued their 
champion before congressional committees 
and elsewhere. They are incapable of re- 
sponsibility. Seapower is in the seamen; 
ships are tools. Seamen must be free to 
quit, to work like other people. No calling 
demands a higher mental and physical stand- 
ard in the men employed. No calling has 
any right to higher consideration or greater 
honor.” 

The United Nations today can thank Andy 
in great measure for the victory over Axis 
aggression. Is there any reasonable man or 
woman who will dare to say that the mer- 
chant seamen of the United States did not 
make a major contribution to the victory? 
They dared, and they died, but they carried 
the vitally needed tools of victory overseas 
through submarine packs and under bomb- 
ing attack. They did the job because they 
were free men. Full citizens of a free coun- 
try, fighting for the freedom of the people 
of all nations just as the “old man” fought 
for the freedom of all the seamen of all of 
the world. 

Largely because of Andy’s life and work, 
it is among the seafarers of the world today 
that we find the greatest approach to fra- 
ternity and brotherhood among nations. 

Those long range thinkers among us to- 
day, who advocate the formation of a fed- 
eral world government, might do well to 
study the principles advocated by Andrew 
Furuseth. In seeking to free the people of 
the world from fear of future war, and from 
fear of enslavement by militar‘sts, they face 
no tougher fight, no greater odds, than did 
Andrew Furuseth 50 years ago 

The seamen of the United States today are 
free. On this, his ninety-second birthday, 
we could pay Andrew Furuseth no finer trib- 
ute than to dedicate ourselves to the perpet- 
uation of the democratic ideal throughout 
the world. We can do him no greater honor 
than to keep in our hearts those words and 
the principle behind those words which he so 
greatly loved: 

“All men are created equal and they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, and among these are—life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 





Palestine and the UNO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress entitled “Palestine and the UNO” 
delivered by Hon. Guy M. Gillette, presi- 
dent of the American League for a Free 
Palestine, at the opening of the special 
emergency conference on Palestine, in 
New York City on February 23, 1946. 

Former Senator Gillette’s frank and 
illuminating case against the British 
handling of the Palestinian problem, 
which he brilliantly presents in his “14 
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points,” should make it clear to all my 
colleagues that unless we wish to become 
a party to one of the greatest scandals 
of our time, America must demand jus- 
tice for Palestine and for the million and 
a half Hebrews in Europe today who are 
living only for the day of their repa- 
triation to Palestine. 

There being no objection, the addres 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The tragic and desperate plight of the 
remnant of the Hebrew people in Europe who 
have escaped the Hitler sentence of annihi- 
lation has focused the attention and chal- 
lenged the concern of people of good will 
everywhere, regardless of race or creed. 

We are gathered here today in emergency 
session to work out a practical means by 
which we can achieve a sound and equitable 
solution to Palestine’s problems and those of 
the Hebrew people in Europe. As Americans 
we cannot be content merely to sympathize 
with, or offer charity to, the people who 
fought Hitler longest and suffered the great- 
est number of casualties of any nation, ex- 
cepting one, in the battle against Nazi- 
fascism. 

This Conference of the American League 
for a Free Palestine has drawn together dis- 
tinguished public officials, Members of Con- 
gress, scholars, and experts in international 
affairs. We are dedicating ourselves to de- 
vising a plan of action which will bring to 
a happy conclusion this historic problem. 
We do this as Americans, because we are 
people of good will; we do this as realists, 
because the existence of this problem is a 
threat to our security and to peace every- 
where. 

Should every Hebrew survivor of Nazi 
cruclty be removed from the concentration 
camps today to various havens of refuge 
throughout the world, the fundamental prob- 
lem would remain unsolved. Millions of 
human beings would still be denied the basic 
rights which the civilized world recognizes 
as of universal application. Freedom of 
religious worship, freedom from fear, free- 
dom from want, above all, freedom of demo- 
cratic political expression, because this can 
secure all others. Somewhere in the world 
another Hitler, another Julius Streicher, 
another “Beast of Belsen” might at any mo- 
ment arise to exploit discrimination and fan 
the latent flames of prejudice into another 
holocaust of human agony, misery, and de- 
struction. 

It is essential then that in conjunction 
with immediate material aid for the Hebrews 
in Europe, there must be considered the 
long-range solution of the entire question 
of the Hebrew people in and out of Palesti‘e, 
which is a responsibility of the world’s na- 
tions united for world advancement and 
world security. It is a question which must 
rank high on the agenda of the United Na- 
tions Organization. 

In considering this problem, it must be 
understood that millions of persons of Jewish 
faith and of Hebrew descent enjoy the privi- 
lege and fulfill the obligations of citizenship 
in various free countries all over the world. 
Excepting as local anti-Semitism might 
touch them, their personal problem is solved 
They wish to be, and are, part and parcel of 
the fabric of their chosen countries. Our 
concern is with the hundreds of thousands 
of others of Hebrew descent who are pres- 
ently considered to be stateless, who wish to 
return to the ancient homeland of their 
people and are denied that right; or who, 
having already established themselves there, 
are subjected to abuse and denied the free- 
doms of which we spoke. 

Who denies them these basic rights? The 
British Government, under usurped au- 
thority over and above its obligations as a 
designated agent of the nations of the world. 
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I realize that the statement I have just 
made is a severe stricture, and should not be 
made unless fully substantiated by incon- 
trovertible facts. These are the facts: 

What is Palestine? It is the name given 
to the areas lying on both sides of the Jordan 
River which for countless ages were the 
home of the children of Israel, dating from 
their nomadic tribal days, and known his- 
torically as Canaan, Galilee, Judea, Moab, 
Samaria, Gilead, and so on. It is bounded 
roughly by Lebanon and Syria to the north, 
Saudi Arabia to the east and south, the 
Mediterranean and the Sinai Peninsula to 
the west. In size it is less than 60,000 square 
miles, a tiny segment of the vast Middle 
Eastern lands inhabited by Arabic speaking 
peoples. It is part of the area which came 
under the suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire 
about the 15th century A. D. and continued 
as part that empire until the conclusion of 
World War I. In the treaty of peace with 
Turkey, made at Sevres, and remade at 
Lausanne, the boundaries of Turkey, as at 
present constituted, were este lished; by 
article 16 of the treaty, Turkey expressly 
renounced all rights and title whatsoever to 
the territories outside the frontiers, laid 
down in the treaty. Thus Palestine, as part 
of the excluded area, came under the au- 
thority and control of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. They in turn trans- 
ferred this authority to the League of Nations, 

Subsection 4 of article 22 of the League 
Covenant, dated London, July 24, 1922, recog- 
nized the independence of these former por- 
tions of the Turkish Empire subject to the 
League’s supervision and control. ‘Inis in 
turn was exercised temporarily through des- 
ignated members acting as mandatory powers 
and agents of the League. 

At her own request, and that of the Hebrew 
delegates, Britain has, since September 1923, 
been the Mandatory for Palestine. Under 
the mandate, her obligations have been pre- 
cisely defined. She has betrayed the trust 
that was imposed in her. 

In another notable instance, Britain wan- 
tonly abused her powers of government over 
a@ people under her care. We here are deeply 
concerned in the result of that earlier abuse. 
From it evolved a document so trenchant and 
so immortal that we can do no better than 
to reiterate its preamble before reciting the 
record of her recent abuses: 

“When in the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another and to assume among the 
powers of the earth the separate and equal 
stations to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that ail men are created equal, that they 
ate endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That when any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its found- 
ations on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

We submit these facts: 

1. Under article 22 of the League of Nations 
covenant, Palestine was provisionally recog- 
nized as an independent state, subject only 
to administrative advice and assistance by 
the designated mandatory power on a tempo- 
rary basis, and this covenant specifically 


assested the well-being of the people, in and 
out of Palestine, and the development of the 
country to form a sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion. Great Britain, acting as designated 
mandatory, has usurped, however, absolute 
control over Palestine under a system of 
colonial subjugation. 

2. Britain has repeatedly flouted the pro- 
visions of the mandate and the Anglo- 
American Convention on Palestine which 
specifically define her authority and those 
which provide that no modification of terms 
should be made without the consent of the 
Council of the League of Nations and the 
United States. She has persisted in these 
violations even after refusal of consent by 
the League Council. 

3. Britain has grossly violated the express 
injunctions of premable 2 and article II 
of the mandate to place Palestine under such 
political, administrative, and economic con- 
ditions as to secure the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Hebrew 
people. 

4. Great Britain has violated the obligation 
placed on her by article VI of the mandate 
to facilitate Hebrew repatriation to Palestine 
and to encourage settlement by Hebrews on 
the land. 

5. In direct contravention of the spirit and 
the letter of the mandate, Britain has by 
force prevented the return of -Hebrews to 
Palestine and has imposed ruinous discrimi- 
natory laws relative to their acquisition, 
use, and disposal of land and the produce of 
land. 

6. Notwithstanding the express provisions 
of article II relative to the development of 
self-government in Palestine, Great Britain 
not only has failed to give the requisite advice 
and aid to the organization of the constitu- 
tional machinery for self-government in Pal- 
estine during the more than a quarter Of a 
century of her mandatory authority, but has 
consistently opposed the attempts of the citi- 
zens of Palestine to establish their own ma- 
chinery of self-government. She has en- 
deavored to promote mutual distrust among 
sections of the population and has sought to 
incite one against the other. 

7. In clear violation of article V of the man- 
date, Great Britain has arbitrarily divided the 
terrtory of Palestine and has officially an- 
nounced the impending creation out of an 
integral portion of Palestine of a purportedly 


independent country under the control of an. 


alien ruler. 

8. The mandatory has grossly violated the 
provisions of article XV that no person should 
be excluded from Palestine on the sole ground 
of religious belief. 

9. The mandatory has imposed inequitable 
rates and taxes on citizens of Palestine with- 
out their consent and has diverted revenues 
so raised to purposes outside the expressed 
mandate provisions and authority. 

10. The mandatory has repeatedly violated 
security of person and property against un- 
lawful search and seizures. 

11. The mandatory has repeatedly deprived 
Palestinian citizens of likerty and property 
without due process and his imprisoned per- 
sons for extended periods without informing 
them of charges or granting them an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in their defense. 

12. The mandatory has recently announced 
as a principle in the administration of crim- 
inal statutes that Palestinian citizens 
charged with crimes and misdemeanors are 
to be presumed guilty until they prove 
themselves innocent. This principle not 
only contravenes the centuries-old principles 
of English law, but is in direct violation of 
the accepted principles of enlightened civil- 
ization. 

13. The mandatory has denied the right of 
habeas corpus to citizens of Palestine, or has 
forcibly transported them to other areas un- 
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der British control to support a specious 
claim of lack of jurisdiction. 

14. The mandatory, far beyond the au- 
thority of section 17 of the mandate, has 
mobilized huge armed British and merce- 
nary alien forces in and near Palestine in 
gross violation of the spirit and purpose of 
the mandate to threaten and endanger the 
inhabitants of Palestine and to encourage 
other peoples inimical to those of Palestine 
and the Hebrew Nation. 

The mandatory by these and other ultra 
vires acts has thus thwarted the purposes, 
the policies, the injunctions, the spirit, and 
the express provisions of the mandate which 
is the source of its legal authority. So far 
from furnishing the advice and guidance re- 
quisite to enable Palestine to change the 
provisional status of its independence as 
recognized by the nations of the world in 
the League Covenant, it has insistently, per- 
sistently, and forcibly continued to admin- 
ister Palestine as a colony of the British Em- 
pire. This in violation of law, in violation 
of the recognized responsibility of civiliza- 
tion to the Hebrew Nation, in violation of 
treaty provisions, and in violation of the 
basic principles to which all enlightened na- 
tions have subscribed. 

Therefore, we, the American League for a 
Free Palestine, have convened this emergency 
conference, You have heard the facts. We 
must develop our program on the basis of a 
realistic appraisal of the forces which have 
prevented the citizens of Palestine, whether 
on its soil or striving to return to it, from 
estabilshing themselves as an independent 
republic. 

We are submitting this record not in the 
form of an indictment but as an objective 
statement of the current situation which this 
conference must consider in working toward 
a creative solution. If we determine that 
Palestine ought to be a free and independent 
state, and if we pledge our aid to all citizens 
of Palestine, then we must devise the means, 
the steps to be taken, the strategy and tac- 
tics by which this goal can be achieved. 
That is the task of this emergency confer- 
ence. 

Our good will and fine sentiments are 
meaningless if we do not draw the blueprint 
for machinery which will carry us to our 
goal, 

A notable leader of Britain recently assert- 
ed to the world that he did not become his 
King’s First Minister to preside at the liqui- 
dation of the British Empire. We as citizens 
of the United States assert to the world that 
we did not sacrifice a quarter-million of our 
dearest and best, we did not deliver the re- 
sources of the people of the United States, our 
reserves and our income for generations yet 
to come, for the purpose of underwriting im- 
perial aggrandizement or the exploitation 
of any people, strong or weak, by any power. 


Article by John O’Donnell on Winston 
Charchill’s Fulton, Mo., Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by John O’Donnell, printed in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of this morning, 
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commenting on the recent speech made 
by Winston Churchill at Fulton, Mo. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O’Donnell) 

Britain’s distinguished Winston Churchill, 
with President Truman pulling a political 
poner by sitting by his side on an applauding 
Midwest platform, has politically done his 
best to stamp on the paws of the Russian 
bear that walks like a man—a dictatorial and 
land-hungry man. 

And to buck the bear, Churchill has sug- 
gested that we get together in a “fraternal 

sociation”’—a brotherly alliance sort of 
deal, in which we divvy up our weapons for 
use against a common enemy. (In the words 
of Churchill the enemy is Russia—none other 
is mentioned.) 

So-o-o—hold your hats, boys—we're off 
again, hell-bent for a nice rough and tumble 
with all the 1938-39 build-up by which 
Roosevelt and Churchill suckered their na- 
tions into war against Germany for strictly 
economic and cash ends while dishing out 
to the cash customers the somewhat tawdry, 
down-at-the-heels argument about a crusade 
for humanity, “four freedoms” everywhere 
in our time, and a general up-chucking of 

itorial garbage designed to make the names 
go ringing down the corridors of time. 

Big point in Washington at present is that 
Churchill has scared hell out of Jimmy 
Byrnes in the State Department and the 
distinguished heavy-thinkers on Capitol Hill, 
and driven home the idea that unless this 
Nation comes across with that loan to Brit- 
ain we all go to pot and Russia picks up 
the blue chips. 

At stake, for the moment, are the strategic 
spots in the Mediterranean—nice pieces of 
real estate now belonging to Turkey, Iran, 
etc., which the Kremlin proposes to foreclose 
on, thereby taking a resounding sock—a sock 
which has been poised for centuries—at the 
Mediterranean-Suez Canal life line of the 
British Empire. 

Now comes the plea for the fraternal asso- 
ciation, the swap of military information, the 
diplomatic gesture by which we waved our 
toughest fist, sending our great battleship 
Missouri into Turkish waters at this critical 
moment, and all leading up to a simple 
objective—getting through Congress the pro- 
posal to loan 3,750,000,000 good old American 
bucks to Britain. 

The boys haven't yet said we’ve got to have 
union now, or that Americans will just 
naturally curl up and die if we’re not sup- 
ported by a healthy group of London finan- 
ciers, shipping and insurance agents, but 
that seems to be the rough idea. 

Boston, Jersey City, Chicago, the State of 
Missouri, and the Pacific coast, according to 
the gush poured out here in the Capital, 
aren't worth a hoot in hell if London, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham aren’t doing busi- 
hess on the old stands. 

Perhaps these current observations and 
high-pressure blasts of oratory may be true. 
We suggest the meditation of some of the 
lawmakers on these words—ancient, it is 
true, but at their critical time in the Re- 
public carefully studied and in fact endorsed 
by a group of important Americans. We 
quote: 

“Il have heard it asserted by some that 
as America has flourished under her former 
connection with Great Britain, the same 
connection is necessary toward her future 
happiness. * * * Nothing can be more 
fallacious than this kind of argument. We 
may as well assert that because a child has 


thrived upon milk, that it is never to have 
meat. &. 2 «& 


“I answer roundly that America would 
have flourished as much and probably much 
more, had any European power nothing to do 
with her. 

“But she [Britain] has protected us, say 
some * * * and defended the Conti- 
nent at our expense, as well as her own, is 
admitted. She would have defended Turkey 
for the same motives—for the sake of trade 
and dominion. 

“Alas! 

“We have been long led away by ancient 
prejudices, and made large sacrifices to su- 
perstition. We have boasted the protection 
of Great Britain, without considering that 
her motives, were interest—not attachment. 
* * * She did not protect us from our 
enemies on our account but from her ene- 
mies on her own account, from those who 
had no quarrel with us on any other account 
and who [now] will always be our enemies 
on the same account. Let Britain waive her 
pretension to the Continent [of Europe] or 
the Continent throw off the dependence [on 
Britain]. 

“I challenge the warmest advocate * * * 
to show a single advantage this continent 
can reap by being connected with Great 
Britain. I repeat the challenge. Not a sin- 
gle advantage is derived. 

“But the injuries and disadvantages that 
we sustain by that connection |with Great 
Britain] are without number. * * * 
Our duty to mankind at large, as well as to 
ourselves, instructs us to renounce the alli- 
ance. Because any submission to or de- 
pendence on Great Britain tends directly to 
involve this [American] continent in Euro- 
pean wars and quarrels, and sets us at vari- 
ance with nations who would otherwise seek 
our friendship and against whom we have 
neither anger nor complaint. 

“It is the true interest of America to steer 
clear of European contention—which she 
never can do while by her dependence on 
Britain she is the make-weight in the scale 
of European politics.” 

True words, and sound today, even if they 
were first placed before this young Republic 
of ours back in July 1776, by a budding col- 
umnist by the name of Thomas Paine. 





The Food Situation Is Getting Worse and 
Worse 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the food 
situation is getting worse and worse and 
this is in spite of Chester Bowles and his 
boasting that he is holding the line. 
When President Truman called on Her- 
bert Hoover and Chester Davis to come 
in and straighten out the food mess that 
was an acknowledgment that he had no- 
body in his administration who was able 
to do it. 

President Truman is to be compli- 
mented for his good sense in calling the 
best men available to this difficult task. 

Already these two gentlemen have 
taken the position that the best way to 
relieve this situation is to use common 
sense and not tyrannical and ruthless 
threats and force. 
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Already they show conclusively that 
what is needed is to encourage produc- 
tion and more production and not to 
arrest and harass the patriotic Ameri- 
can and thereby continue the most 
gigantic black market this country has 
ever seen. 

Already they have shown that all food 
activities should be centralized in the De- 
partment of Agriculture under one ad- 
ministrator. This is exactly what the 
Republican Congressional Food Study 
Committee has advocated for more than 
3 years. The position of this committee 
on this subject has been supported by 
practically all the Democrats in Con- 
gress who know the food problem. 

In 1943, by direction of the committee, 
I introduced a bill to provide for this cen- 
tralization. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. FuLMER, a promi- 
nent Democrat from South Carolina, fa- 
vored the purposes of my bill and intro- 
duced a very similar measure. The com- 
mittee by a very large majority recom- 
mended the passage of Mr. FutmeEr’s bill. 
There is no doubt that the sentiment of 
the people is the same today. 

I have today introduced a bill identical 
with the Fulmer bill. This bill should 
pass. This would take food out from un- 
der the old Leon Henderson crowd and 
put it under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which will better serve the people 
and better enable Chester Davis and Mr. 
Hoover to do a good job. That would end 
the black market and would let the peo- 
ple know why they cannot get butter, 
sugar, and beef. 

The coming crop season is the most 
important we have faced since the war 
started. Our reserves are lower than 
they have been for years, in spite of 8 
successive years of bountiful crops. We 
must depend almost entirely on this 
year’s crops for the food we expect to eat 
and to share with the world. 

The United States is the greatest food- 
producing Nation in the world and we 
must produce this year as never before. 





The Proposed British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD two ar- 
ticles bearing on the British loan, one 
from the Wall Street Journal and one 
from the New York Herald ‘Tribune, 

I also ask consent to have printed an 
article from the New York Herald 
Tribune relating to the amount of 
money, payable in this country, that will 
be required for the purchase of securl- 
ties to support the British loan. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of March 11, 
1946] 
BririsH Say THEIR PARTICIPATION IN BRETTON 
. Woops DEPENDS ON LOAN FROM UNITED 
STATES—Ruvussia May Stay OvuT 


(By Vermont Royster, staff correspondent of 
the Wall Street Journal) 


SAvANNAH, Ga.—Great Britain served notice 
on the United States that she could not par- 
ticipate in the Bretton Woods International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, being organ- 
ized in international conference here, unless 
the United States advances the requested 
$3,750,000,000 loan. 

In view of the fact that Russia’s participa- 
tion is likewise being tied to a United States 
loan, the bank is faced with eventual loss of 
two of its five largest contributors before it 
and the fund have even begun to operate. 

The only apparent solution is for the 
United States, in addition to underwriting a 
total of $5,900,000,000 for the bank and the 
fund, to also approve side loans amounting 
to $%3,750,000,000 for Great Britain and 
$1,000,000,000 for Russia. 

The bank can operate successfully without 
Russia, and indeed may do so, but its posi- 
tion would be tremendously weakened with- 
out the United Kingdom. 


KEYNES STATES THE POSITION 


Lord Keynes, economic adviser to the 
Chancelor of the Exchequer and chief of the 
United Kingdom delegation, stated that 
should the loan bill before Congress be de- 
feated, “We shall certainly have to look at 
things again.” His statement was elabo- 
rated by another high British official, who 
said that this view ‘cannot be stated too 
strongly.” 

The British, in the meantime, are cooperat- 
ing with Treasury Secretary Vinson on the 
assumption that Congress will approve the 
loan. 

Prospects that Russia may join the mone- 
tary institutions dwindled as the diplomatic 
break between the United States and the 
Soviet widened over such far-flung problems 
as Manchuria and Bulgaria. 

Late Saturday the Russian observers ab- 
sented themselves from the conference and 
cabled Moscow, apparently asking for in- 
structions. 

CAN RUSSIA GET BACK IN? 


United States officials say they are now 
“undecided” on whether they will move to 
readmit Russia on the original Bretton Woods 
terms. It had been generally understood the 
United States would make such a motion. 
Some observers here have gone so far as to 
write off Russia completely from the bank 
and fund; but the Kremlin is unpredictable. 

Russia’s originai subscription to the bank 
at Bretton Woods was $1,200,000,000 and a 
like amount to the fund. No decision has 
been made on how to replace this loss if the 
U.S. S. R. does not join. 

Meanwhile support has grown for a pro- 
posal to have permanent headquarters of the 
Bank and Fund in New York City, The 
British delegation has committed itself in 
favor of New York and most representa- 
tives of Latin-American Republics have con- 
curred. The United States delegation favors 
Washington. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
11, 1946] 
THE WEEK OF FINANCE 
(By Edward H. Collins) 
THE GOVERNMENT PRESENTS THE FACTS—IV 


In the issue of February 16, 1945, the Wall 
Street Journal carried in its column of 
Washington Notes the following item: 


“Public opinion experts are gaining power 
in Federal agencies. Poll takers and poll 
watchers are replacing brain trusters in be- 
hind-the-scenes operations, 

“Ostensibly, these Federal opinion sound- 
ers want to find out what people are thinking. 
Actually, a bigger job is to make people think 
what the Government believes they should.” 

Since that item was published a year ago 
information has accumulated, bit by bit, 
which, when pieced together, adds up to a 
picture that can be contemplated by 
thoughtful persons only with the most seri- 
ous misgivings. It is the picture of an effici- 
ently organized government machine operat- 
ing on a permanent basis, 24 hours a day, in 
the domain of “mass education”—debrutal- 
ized synonym for the grim business of break- 
ing down, by one or another of a myriad of 
techniques, any public opposition that may 
exist to policies advocated by the adminis- 
tration. 

In mobilizing for a given legislative project, 
we are told in a highly circumstantial account 
by the Wall Street Journal, the opinion- 
manufacturing resources of the top five Gov- 
ernment agencies are pooled. Part of the 
campaign is carried out publicly, but of at 
least equal importance are the behind-scenes 
activities. In discussing the case history of 
the Government’s Bretton Woods campaign 
the writer has already touched on the Treas- 
ury’s public activities, such as the dissemi- 
nating of literature, providing pro-Bretton 
Woods speakers, and ghost-writing speeches. 

The key to the Treasury’s subsurface, as 
distinct from its public activities, was the 
process known as indoctrination. Broadly 
speaking, this took two major forms: (1) 
Selling Bretton Woods to persons in key 
positions with respect to influencing public 
opinion; and (2) obtaining testimonials 
from groups of national prominence, many 
of which had their own news value and their 
own public relations organizations. Business 
men, club women, labor and farm leaders and 
hundreds of miscellaneous groups were 
rounded up by Treasury representatives and 
induced to adopt resolutions, usually pre- 
pared in advance by its own professional 
ghost writers. 

Much of this campaign was highly person- 
alized and no one, however exalted, was 
exempt from duty. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, threw 
all the vast prestige of his office behind the 
drive. In addition to dignifying local cham- 
ber of commerce meetings with his presence, 
he is reported to have made a practice of 
sending warmly friendly letters to Congress- 
men whose support for Bretton Woods was 
in doubt and otherwise to have ingratiated 
himself in those places where it was calcu- 
lated to do the most good, 

A typical example of Mr. Morgenthau’s 
(not always too adroit) use of the behind- 
scenes technique was a luncheon given 
March 7, last year, for a group of radio 
commentators and newspaper columnists. 
* * * Such comment as it produced pub- 
licly by members of this group served to 
corroborate private accounts of many other 
meetings of the same kind, to the effect that 
when not talking for the record Treasury 
experts consistently sought to impugn the 
motives of banker critics of the fund. 

Apparently as part of the same campaign 
in which it sought to line up this group of 
opinion makers, the Treasury was simulta- 
neously working through the Writers’ War 
Board, a highly influential “name group,” 
representative of the press, the radio, and 
stage. From this group there suddenly 
emerged at the same moment two news re- 
leases—one prepared by the Board, the other 
by the PAC affiliate, Press Research, Inc.— 
an urgent appeal to “urge all who hear or 
read your words to wire their Congressman 
* * * demanding passage of Bretton 
Woods as it stands.” The columnar response 
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to this appeal was, from a purely intellectual 
standpoint, at once fervent and pathetic, as 
commentators who not long before had con- 
fined themselves to the doing of cafe society 
or life in Hollywood, as one observer put it, 
“assumed the airs of global statesmen.” But 
the long-term implications of this incident 
are by no means humerous. Government 
propaganda becomes many times more dan- 
gerous when offered to the public as the con- 
sidered and disinterested view of commen- 
tators with large personal followings. 

One of the most disturbing incidents of 
the Bretton Woods indoctrination program 
came last April when the Treasury invited 
the clergymen of four Protestant denomina- 
tions to Washington for an educational 
course in the highly controversial and tech- 
nical subject of Bretton Woods. Many of 
these guests returned to their pulpits, it was 
reported, filled with ardor for the project 
and eager to preach the gospel of Bretton 
Woods to their parishioners. 

But, if we are to take the word of one 
Washington correspondent, the Treasury, 
working through the League of Women Vot- 
ers, came perhaps even near totalitarian per- 
fection in the issuance of a primer for chil- 
dren, “It (the primer) started off,” relates 
that correspondent, “by explaining that the 
world was anxious to trade, but the United 
States remained aloof.” ‘We have so many 
things already,” the United States is sup- 
posed to have said, in effect, “that we don’t 
need yours. Besides, we don’t want to spend 
our pile of gold dollars.” The other coun- 
tries, unable to get over the American tariff 
wall, “became poorer, and poorer.” That 
made the Germans mad, and soon there was 
a war. With Bretton Woods adopted this 
could not happen again. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 11, 1946] 


Types oF Issues OF Wortp BaNK SrupIEep 
HeRE—Broap MARKET BELIEVED SurRE IF 
INSTITUTION STARTS ON A _ SUCCESSFUL 
FOUNDATION 

(By George Wanders) 

Types and terms of securities to be sold in 
the American capital market by the $10,000,- 
000,000 International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, which is now in the 
organization stage at the Savannah confer- 
ence of governors, are unde. close study and 
debate by dealers, banks, investment bankers, 
insurance companies, and savings banks in 
New York. A broad market for the issues is 
certain to develop if the bank comes into 
successful operation. This question, it is 
realized, depends upon approval by Congress 
of the proposed loan to Great Britain, which 
is tied in with the Bretton Woods program. 

The bank is authorized to make direct 
loans out of its own funds, but such advances 
are likely to be relatively modest. The major 
lending activities are seen as centering 
around flotations of its own securities and 
the guaranteeing of loans made through 
usual channels. The guaranty method still 
is somewhat nebulous, but discussions of the 
bank’s own emissions tend toward the con- 
crete. It is indicative that a leading dealer 
in United States Treasury obligations, Wil- 
liam E. Pollock & Co., issued a factual study 
last week of the Bretton Woods institution 
and their functions. 

VARIETY IS EXPECTED 

In the market discussions of the bank's 
issues it is assumed that short, medium, and 
long maturities of obligations all will be 
floated in response to varying needs of bor- 
rowers. Thus, a devastated municipality in 
Poland, France, or Czechoslovakia might want 
@ long-term advance for reconstruction, 
whereas a private corporation in England, 
facing a reconstruction problem, might apply 























through the Bank of England for a medium- 
or short-term loan. 

Since it is recognized that most of the flota- 
tions are sure to be in the United States, be- 
cause of the demand for American products 
and dollars, the requirements of our money 
market are necessary guides to borrowings 
that the bank will have to do in turn. In 
ceneral, it is ueld that our market will require 
on relatively sound flotations an interest 
return about % percent above that prevalent 
on comparable maturities of United States 
Government obligations. 


FOUR-PERCENT CHARGE IS LIKELY 


The Victory loan 214’s, due 1972, callable 
1967, currently afford a yield of about 2.20 
percent, and if the calculation works out, a 
similar loan by the bank would require a 
coupon of perhaps 2%4 percent. The bank 
will add its authorized charge of between 1 
and 114 percent, and the interest charge to 
the ultimate borrower thus is likely to be 
around 4 percent. It might be higher if such 
intermediary institutions as the Bank of Eng- 
land also make charges to ultimate borrow- 





ers for services rendered. Amortization 
usually is calculated at about 3% percent 
annually. 


Some commercial banks are pressing for a 
dealer status respecting the obligations of 
the bank, such as they now enjoy on United 
States Treasury, State, and municipal secu- 
rities. This would widen the market for the 

: securities decidedly. Authority for such a 

dealer status probably will be requested, and 

it may be coupled with a request for permit- 

ted holdings of the bank's securities beyond 

ie limitations now imposed which would permit 

rh absorption by commercial banks of only 

Y about $600,000,000 obligations of the Inter- 
5 national Bank. 

It is accepted that the securities of the 
bank must be registered with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, as our laws now 
stand. Efforts may develop to lift this re- 
quirement through suitable amendments, for 
the bank’s activities in the United States will 
be under the special supervision of a National 
Advisory Council, composed of the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, State, and Commerce, 
: and the Chairmen of the Federal Reserve 
r Board and the Export-Import Bank. That 
; imposing array of Officials would seem to 

make the regulatory supervision of the SEC 

a quite needless addendum. 





Comparison Between Operations of Large 
c Meat Packers and Small Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


oF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
- unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp a very informa- 
tive letter I have received from Mr. C. B. 
Heineman, secretary of the National In- 
dependent Meat Packers Association. 
This letter should be especially interest- 
¥ ing at this time. It points out, among 
other things, the difference between large 
and small meat packers, and how small 
, meat packers have been discriminated 
against by Government agencies. 


— 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FEBRUARY 21, 1946. 
The Honorable Tom STEwart, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR STEWART: I have your letter 
of the 20th instant and will be glad to out- 
line the essential differences in the opera- 
tions of large meat packers versus small 
firms. This is furnished as information, and 
not in support of, or in opposition to, any 
pending legislation. Legislative matters, in 
which the association is interested, are han- 
dled by our president and general counsel. 

In the meat-packing industry we have be- 
come accustomed to group the firms into 
those commonly referred to as big packers, 
medium packers, and small packers. There 
is no clear line of cleavage, and the small 
packer of today may become a medium 
packer tomorrow. A further descriptive 
classification is made between national pack- 
ers, or those having national distribution of 
their products, and local packers, or those 
whose distribution is generally limited to a 
relatively small area. Other descriptive 
classifications have been used by Govern- 
ment agencies, e. g., the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture listed last year the 
following numbers as of the fourth quarter 
of 1944: 


Federally inspected slaughterers, 


IS «. caincia Deictitnniniiaainn dntahivemnitiay 375 
Commercial slaughterers, firms_-_-. 362 
Local slaughterers, firms___------ 4, 059 
Butcher slaughterers, firms____-_-- 22,051 
Farm slaughterers, persons_-__---- 1, 200, 000 


Under the American system of free enter- 
prise, the participants were constantly striv- 
ing to improve their status from year to 
year. 

Regardless of the size of the firm or the 
volume of its business, there are certain ele- 
mentary operations common to all. These 
are as follows: 

1. The purchase of the live animals. 

2. Their removal to holding pens conven- 
ient to the killing floors. 

3. Movement of the animals into the re- 
spective facilities on the killing floor for 
each where movement under their own mo- 
tive power ceases. 

4. The actual killing of each species, each 
of which is subject to its own method of 
knocking, shocking, sticking, or bleeding. 

5. The shackling and hanging of the car- 
casses of each species, by chain or wheel. 

6. The scalding or depilating of hogs, the 
skinning of cattle or calves, the hog dressing 
of some calves (dressing without removing 
skin), and the removal of pelts from sheep 
and lambs. 

7. The evisceration of the carcasses of each 
species. 

8. The completion of the cleaning and/or 
washing of the carcasses as they move along 
their respective rails. 

9. The primary splitting of cattle and hog 
carcasses. 

10. The shrouding of the better grades of 
beef. 

11. The movement of carcasses of each 
species into their respective coolers where 
they hang while the animal heat is being 
drawn. 

12. The handling of the viscera in com- 
pleting the killing-floor operations on each 
species for the purpose of separating those 
parts such as hearts, livers, etc., used as food, 
from those parts such as casings, weasands, 
etc., used in various operations. 

13. The AA, A, B, and C grades of beef and 
veal carcasses which may be sold in the form 
of sides, quarters, or primary wholesale cuts. 

14. The sale of sheep and lambs, hog- 


dressed calves, and of whole-dressed hogs. 
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15. The sale or transfer to boners of some 
C and all D grades of beef and veal car- 
casses and/or parts. 

16. The cutting up into standard whole- 
sale cuts of the chilled hog carcasses to be 
either sold to outsiders or sent to cure in the 
appropriate department of the packing house. 

17. The transfer of edible trimmings from 
all good carcasses to some other department 
such as sausage or canning, or for sale to out- 
side buyers. 

18. The transfer of edible fats to the edible 
rendering departments. 

19. The transfer of inedible fats and car- 
cass parts to the inedible or tank depart- 
ments. 

20. The transfer of cattle and calf hides 
and sheep pelts to the hide cellars for pack- 
ing down, or, in some cases, they are sold to 
outside hide buyers. 

21. The salvaging and removal of hog hair 
to be either dried and processed by the pack- 
er or another outside buyer, or in some cases 
to remove it and dispose of it as a waste 
product. 


STEPS BEYOND THE 21 OPERATIONS 


The operations beyond the 21 operations 
described open a completely new field, and 
they, too, are subject to OPA control; e. g., 
all trimmings or meats delivered to the 
sausage room may be charged to the sausage 
room at no more than the established OPA 
ceiling prices. Those prices would be the 
same if the trimmings were sold to an out- 
side buyer for use in his plant. 

When the packer makes these items into 
sausage the finished product is sold to the 
trade at another OPA ceiling price. Since 
the operation beyond the 21 listed opera- 
tions would have to stand on its own, the 
OPA could readily determine what, if any, 
adjustments would need to be made so as 
to limit their profit to a reasonable margin. 

What we have said would apply to every 
other operation on any part of the animal 
whether processed by the slaughtering packer 
or by some outside purchaser. The follow- 
ing list covers some, but by no means all, of 
these outside operations: 

1. Making of tankage for feeding and/or 
fertilizer. 

2. Drying of blood and use as fertilizer, 
bleach, etc. 

3. Processing of bones into fertilizers, case- 
hardening bones, etc. 

4. Extraction of material for making glue. 

5. Extraction of material for making 
tin. 

6. Processing of hair for brushes, binder, 
felt, curled hair for upholstering, etc. 

7. Extraction of lanolin from wool of pelts, 

8. Extraction of albumin 

9. Extraction of oil for certain lubrication, 
flames, etc. 

10. Making “‘isinglass.”’ 

11. Benzoinating lard as beauty cream or 
ointment base 

12. Making lard and oleo 
ening body of oils. 

13. Extraction of edible and inedible tal- 
low. 

14. Preparation of sausage casings. 

15. Making gold-beater’s skin, bottle caps, 
tennis strings, clock cords, drum heads, musi- 
cal strings, surgical ligatures, etc. 

16. Making combs, buttons, hair pins, um- 
brella handles, napkin rings, tobacco boxes, 
buckles, crochet needles, knife handles, dice, 
chessmen, electrical bushings, washings, arti- 
ficial teeth, bone rings for nursing bottles, 
and soap grease from bones 

17. Making of soap and cleanser. 

18. Making of glycerine 

19. Making of neatsfoot oil. 

20. Making of olecmargarin 

21. The making ofac tantly grow 
of pharmaceuticals such as these: 


} 
velae 
gela 


stearine for stiff- 






n 
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(a) Gland extracts from the thyroid, pi- 
tuitary (anterior and posterior) adrenals 
(cortex and medula), pineal, thymus, testes, 
ovaries, corpus luteum, parathyroids, pan- 
creas, the greatest of all glands, the liver, 
spleen, prostate, placenta, and mammary. 

(b) Pepsin, rennin, diastase, lipose, and 
trypsin. 

(c) Lecithin. 

(d) Thromboplastin. 

(e) Red bone marrow. 

22. Salvaging of chitterlings. 

23. Salvaging of liver, kidneys, tail, tripe, 
melt, heart, ears, brain, snout, cheeks, 
tongue, feet, etc. 

24. Salvaging of gall and gallstones. 

25. Use of horns for cattle. 

26. Use of hoofs from all animals. 

27. Making of sandpaper and emery paper 
by use of packer glue. (One packer makes 
many miles of this in 1 day.) 

28. Use of cracklings from rendering tanks. 

No small packer is able to handle all or 
any substantial part of this list of byprod- 
ucts. Very few medium-sized packers un- 
dertake to handle any except those easy to 
handle with a minimum of control and in- 
vestment. 

The large packers represented by about 
12 companies handle these on a very largé 
scale. Some frequently boast that they can 
handle their edible meats without profit, 
or even at a loss, and still show a satisfactory 
profit in their over-all operations. 

To the extent that all other conditions are 
comparable, any price-control regulation be- 
ginning with No. 1, and teminating within 
the limit of the 21 operations, should re- 
flect equal treatment to all. However, it is 
impossible to establish industry-wide over-all 
prices either on the live animals or the prod- 
ucts derived therefrom without the effect 
therefrom unduly injuring some and/or un- 
duly benefiting others. 

In one of the yearbooks of a large packer, 
published in 1934, they list the four points 
of information which their buyers of live- 
stock must have before buying. These 
were: 

1. Quantity of livestock available. 

2. Amount that is being realized from the 
sale of the various kinds of meat at whole- 
sale. 

3. The current value of byproducts. 

4. The cost of handling an animal through 
the packing plant. 

Points 1, 2, and 4 are common to all pack- 
ers, but the inclusion or exclusion of byprod- 
uct values makes a substantial difference be- 
tween firms. That is in this same yearbook 
it shows that an increase in hide values was 
equivalent to 60 cents per hundredweight on 
the live steer, and an increase in the value 
of pulled wool was equivalent to an addition 
of $1.20 per hundredweight in the value of 
live lambs. 

Obviously, any profit from the processing 
of any product will directly benefit the 
packer to which it goes. That profit may be, 
and is, used as an aid in buying livestock, 
as well as in the sale of meat products in 
normal times. Where livestock prices are 
ceiled by OPA orders, the packer may not 
exceed the ceiling price, but this benefit may 
be reflected in a margin on meat sales which 
would not be available to his competitor. 

From the beginning of price control on 
meats, the smaller packers have syffered be- 
cause of the failure of OPA to make proper 
adjustments to compensate for this condi- 
tion. It is not to be considered as an equal- 
ization of efficiency and inefficiency, because 
huge investments quite beyond the reach of 
small concerns are required to handle these 
byproducts. The harm arises directly from 
an attempt to use elements of costs and 
profits from primary operations 1 to 21 and 
from secondary operations 1 to 28 in arriv- 
ing at fair prices at the beginning and end. 


This is impossible because the two wholly 
separate types of operation cannot be used 
as a common denominator without injustice 
to those not using both. 
Yours very truly, 
C. B. HEINEMAN, 
Secretary. 


Report of Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Congress—Editorial Com- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
under the permission granted me today 
I present for printing in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the editorials to which I 
referred relating to the report of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress. 

(The editorials submitted by Mr. La 
FOLuLETTE are as follows:) 


{From the Washington Post of March 5, 
1946 | 


CHALLENGE TO CONGRESS 


Hope for continuation of virile democracy 
in American took a spurt upward yesterday 
with the release of the report of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee on the organiza- 
tion of Congress. In our opinion, it is one 
of the best reports ever brought out by a 
congressional committee. With broad strokes 
of statesmanship, it sketches a bold and pro- 
gressive plan for the restoration of Congress 
as an efficient and responsible policymaking 
body for the Nation. Citizens aware of the 
need for buttressing our democratic system 
at this vital point will read the document 
with a mingled sense of surprise and thanks- 
giving. 

The feeling of surprise will spring from 
the fact that six Members of the Senate and 
six Members of the House have been able to 
agree unanimously, with only occasional per- 
sonal dissents on minor points, on such a 
sweeping program of reform. Students of 
Congress on the outside have recommended 
most of the improvements contained in the 
committee’s report. But this call upon Con- 
gress to set its house in order comes from 
within. It reflects a new awareness in Con- 
gress of its loss of prestige and power be- 
cause of its own obsolete methods and organ- 
ization. It is an omen of the happiest sort 
for the restoration of Congress to the posi- 
tion of authority, respect and importance 
that it should always occupy. 

The sense of thankfulness will spring from 
the very large measure of the committee’s 
achievement. It is no mere shuffling of of- 
fices or boost in expenses that the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee suggests. Rather 
it is a comprehensive adjustment of our 
democratic system to the age in which we 
are living. “We have been guided,” the re- 
port accurately says, “by what Justice Holmes 
called ‘the felt necessities of the time.’” The 
commiftee properly addressed itself to “a 
grave constitutional crisis * * * in which 
the fate of representative government itself is 
at stake.” 

The first of the “felt necessities” which it 
proposes to meet is the demand for a new 
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committee system. Following the sugges- 
tions of Senator La FoLLetTe, the committee 
suggests reduction of the heterogeneous con- 
glomeration of 33 Senate committees to 16 
streamlined legislative study groups with 
well-defined jurisdiction. The tangle of 48 
House committees would be reduced, in ac- 
cord with Representative WADSWORTH’s plan, 
to 18. Committee assignments for each 
legislator would thus be reduced; overlap- 
ping would be eliminated; expert assistance 
would be provided; special committees would 
be eliminated and supervisory and investiga- 
tive functions would be assigned to each reg- 
ular committee within its own field. Regu- 
lar meeting days would be fixed; testimony 
would be digested to save time, and Members 
of Congress would be given a chance to ex- 
plain their bills instead of having most of 
them go directly into the discard. 

No less important are the proposed policy 
committees which are intended to take the 
place of existing steering committees which 
“seldom meet and never steer.” Majority 
and minority policy committees would he 
elected at the beginning of each new Con- 
gress by the majority aud minority confer- 
ences. Their purpose would be to bring co- 
hesion and leadership into the legislative 
picture. The majority policy committees 
would constitute a formal council to meet 
regularly with the President for the formula- 
tion of national policies to be enacted into 
legislation. This is, as we have frequently 
urged in recent years, a sensible method otf 
making our system of divided powers func- 
tion more smoothly. It is so eminently de- 
sirable in these days of rapidly moving events 
and momentous national issues that we can 
scarcely imagine any responsible opposition 
to it. 

Additional plans are concerned with 
strengthening fiscal controls, registration ot 
lobbyists, increasing congression2! salaries to 
$15,000 a year, opening of the Federal retire- 
ment system to Congressmen, and making 
more efficient use of Congressmen’s time. 
In this latter connection there is a strong 
recommendation for self-government for the 
District of Columbia which should warm the 
hearts of local suffrage advocates. Only a 
few of the more urgent reforms, such as re- 
orientation of the House Rules Committee, 
are left out. Even in this instance the pro- 
posed policy committee could be expected to 
put the rules tyrants in their place. 

The report as a whole is an inspiring call 
to Congress to rise to the larger challenge 
thrust upon it both by our grave world re- 
sponsibilities and by the new tempo of 
events. In our opinion, it becomes an essen- 
tial chart of the pattern that American Gov- 
ernment must follow if the best in our way of 
life is to be preserved. 


[From the Washington Star of March 6, 1946] 
“STREAMLINING” CONGRESS 


Considering the difficult nature of the task 
to which it was assigned, the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress has pro- 
duced a commendably forthright report 
which, although it skirts around several im- 
portant issues, provides a generally compre- 
hensive formula for “streamlining” and 
strengthening the National Legislature. The 
need for such a modernization of Congress 
has long been felt, but, as the committee 
indicated in its report, the urgency of the 
problem has become more and more appar- 
ent with the rise of Executive power and the 
subordination of legislative functions dur- 
ing the depression and war years through 
which the Nation so lately has passed. At 
least one of the reasons given for the bypass- 
ing of Congress in many of the emergency 
moves made by Executive order was the noto- 
rious sluggishness of the ponderous legisla- 
tive machinery. 
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The committee exhibited no small degree 
urage when it gave No. 1 position to its 
mmendation that the existing House and 
ate committees be reorganized and con- 
ited to eliminate overlapping jurisdic- 
ns and duplication of efforts in sundry 
is. The suggestion was made that the 
House’s 48 standing committees be reduced 
12 and the Senate’s 33 standing commit- 
to 16. There is certain to be contro- 
over any proposal that would cut the 
number of coveted chairmanships, and es- 
ially will there be controversy over the 
mmittee’s recommendation that the Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs Committees be com- 
ined into an armed services group for each 
Chamber. There are many persons in and 
t of Congress who will argue that the Army 
and the Navy are so large and their prob- 
lems so diverse as to warrant their being 
served by separate committees. 

The report recommended measures to re- 
strict deficit financing through a periodic 
check designed to balance revenues and ex- 
penditures, to require registration of lobby- 
ists, to relieve legislaters of onerous nonlegis- 
lative burdens through appointment of 
$8,000-a-year administrative assistants, to 
raise Members’ salaries from the present 
$10,000 a year to $15,000 a year, to watch 
administration of legislation after passage 
and to effect numerous other changes in 
procedure and facilities. A noteworthy pro- 
posal was that majority and minority policy 
committees be established in both houses to 
consider over-all legislative policy of the two 
principal parties, in the interest of facilitat- 
ing party decisions and actions. 

Among issues upon which the joint com- 
mittee failed to agree in drawing up recom- 
mendations were the much-criticized senior- 
ity system cf selecting committee chairmen 
and the question of restricting authority of 
l all-powerful House Rules Committee. 
The seniority system has resulted in the oc- 
casional appointment of misfits to vital chair~ 
manships, while arbitrary action by the Rules 
Committee can block consideration of im- 
rtant legislation. Both issues should be 
nkly met, however, if Congress is deter- 
mined to operate at full efficiency and to 
fulfill its heavy obligations under the Con- 























m the Washington News of March 4, 
1946] 
BRING CONGRESS UP TO DATE 
The La Follette-Monroney committee, cre- 
t last year to study the organization and 
tion of Congress and to recommend 
vements, came out today with an ad- 


ble report, 
The American people have been increas- 
concerned over the evident inability 
f Congress to play, with maximum effective- 


its proper role in our form of govern- 
Their concern was reflected in a flood 
iggestions to the committee. To all, the 
\mittee applied this simple test: “Will 
strengthen Congress and enable it to do 
tter job?” 
Congress will gain strength and ability 
do an immensely better job if it adopts 
La Follette-Monroney proposals. Here 
e some of the changes that would be made: 
The unwieldy committees, with their over- 
ngs and conflicts, would be greatly sim- 
The Senate would have only 16 
nding committees instead of 33; the House 
y 18 instead of 48. Each committee's ju- 
liction would be clearly defined. Each 
iid have a small, well-qualified staff of re- 
rch experts, and no longer would have 
depend on inevitably biased departments 
bureaus of the executive branch for 
t-and-figure information 
The Legislative Reference Service would be 
hiarged and strengthened to give skilled re- 
tch assistance to individual Congressmen. 





Each Senator and Representative would 
have an able, well-paid administrative as- 
sistant to look after the errand running and 
other nonlegislative work that now absorbs 
a huge part of the average Member’s energy 
and time. 

Ccngress could ro longer approve appro- 
priations without regard to Federal income. 
It would be requirsd to kecp the total of 
appropriations within anticipated revenue or, 
by record vote, to express itself in favor of 
increasing the public debt. 

Congressional time would be used more ef- 
fectively. A heavy burden of petty, detail 
work would be lifted—for instance, by giv- 
ing the District of Columbia self-rule instead 
of requiring Congress to serve as Washing- 
ton’s city council. 

Organized groups exerting pressure on Con- 
gress would be required to register them- 
selves and their agents, and to report lobbying 
expenditures. 

The $10,000 salaries of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives would be raised to $15,000 a year. 

Most Members of Congress will be en- 
thtisiastic about the proposals for higher pay, 
pensions and more help for themselves. But 
there will be bitter opposition to other sug- 
gestions—especially those for reforming the 
committee systems and reducing their size. 
That would mean reducing the number of 
committee chairmen, and Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who have risen to these positions 
of power by long service do not, naturally, 
want to give them up. But the La Follette- 
Monroney report states a compelling reason: 

“No adequate improvement in the organi- 
zation of Congress can be undertaken or 
effected unless Congress first reorganizes its 
present obsolete and overlapping committee 
structure. This is the first and most im- 
portant test of whether Congress is willing 
to strengthen itself and its organization to 
carry the tremendous work load that present- 
day governmental problems place upon it.” 





[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
March 5, 1946] 


LEGISLATIVE REFORM 


One of the most important documents to 
be issued in Washington in a long time is 
the report of the La Follette-Monroney Joint 
Committee on the Reorganization of Con- 
gress. 

It proposes changes in congressional pro- 
cedure and in the organization of commit- 
tees which are designed to lift Congress 
decisively out of the groove which has so 
often made it a rubber stamp for the execu- 
tive arm of the Government. If this plan 
were adopted, its proponents believe that it 
would enable the legislative branch to be- 
come a really strong and efficient part of the 
Federal establishment, dealing with the Ex- 
ecutive on equal terms. 

The need for such a reform of Congress 
is indicated in certain passages in the com- 
mittee’s report. Those passages call atten- 
tion to the remarkable growth of the admin- 
istrative agencies of the Government during 
the recent past. Because of the failure of 
Congress to adapt itself to this administra- 
tive expansion, the administrative agencies 
tend more and more to run themselves, with- 
out legislative supervision or check. Con- 
gress simply does not have the machinery to 
keep up with them. 

There is much to be said for this diagnosis, 
and also for the reorganization plans by 
which the committee proposes to effect a 
cure. That plan centers around two main 
proposals. One looks to the reorganization 
of committees. There are now 33 standing 
committees in the Senate and 48 in the 
House. It is proposed that the number to 
be reduced to 16 and 18, respectively, and 
that these be set up in a way that will 
enable them easily to deal with the executive 
departments and bureaus. 
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A second basic proposal contemplates the 
employment of qualified research workers to 
provide Congressional committees with ex- 
pert advice. A beginning has already been 
made in this undertaking, but the report sug- 
gests something far more comprehensive 
than anything yet attempted. 

Both proposals are well worth while, but 
the committee reorganization will meet with 
a tremendous opposition. The chairman of 
existing committees may be expected to pro- 
vide most of the resistance. Under the rules 
every chairman is more or less a law to him- 
self. Unless his committee is very unruly he 
can report bills or smother them without 
much regard for the wishes of the Chamber 
at large. He has certain prerogatives as to 
Offices clerical assistance that are dear to 
the hearts of legislators. 

To ask those in such positions to surrender 
their privileges is almost like asking water to 
run up hill. The job can only be done with 
a strong pipe line and a tremendous applica- 
tion of pressure. 

Perhaps the fear of this opposition led the 
committee to refrain from any attack on the 
system of choosing the chairmen of standing 
committees by seniority. The seniority rule 
is open to grave objection. A Congress mod- 
ernized along the line of this report will find 
itself handicapped by having as leaders of the 
reorganized committees men whose only vir- 
tue is their ability to get reelected. A more 
effective set-up might be worked out if com- 
mittee chairmen were chosen by appointment 
or by election. 

But this defect may help to soften opposi- 
tion to other features of the plan. Besides 
the two main reforms listed above it em- 
braces a number of miscellaneous proposals 
many of which are entitled to favorable con- 
sideration. The great question it raises is 
whether Congress has courage enough to 
grapple with the reorganization of its own 
antiquated machinery 
[From the Baltimore Sun of March 7, 1946] 

A PLAN TO STRENGTHEN CONGRESS FOR ITS 

CONSTITUTIONAL FUNCTION 

The report of the special joint committ« 
on reorganizing Congress rests on a dis- 
quieting premise and proposes urgent re- 
forms. The general premise is that the ri 
of the administrative egencies now threat 





the paramountcy of Congress itself in th 
legislative and policy-making field. The re- 
forms, ld in number, all look to the 





restora ! Congress to that commanding 
place in the constitutional framework en- 
visaged by the Constitution makers 

The way in which the administrative agen- 























cies—some of them—threaten the authority 
of Congress is clear enough They mu 
deal from day to day with the myriad indi- 
vidual issues raised in the conduct of some 
broad policy col C ess cal 
I sibly resee € h every one ot! t e 
small issues in all their detail It must 
speak in terms of general principle and gen- 
eral policy It must t that faithful ad- 
ministrative officers will make their det ed 
applications in the light of and in con- 
sol e with the nere nal poli 
That, however, again and again dot not 
n the admini i- 
or restric 
on the rat! ) col sional inte 
And, what is worse, these administrat 
decisions are likely to | pported, on ) 
peal, by the new court Since 1933 
Supreme Court has worked up an alm 
ironclad rule against questioning the 
ment of administrative agencies on issues of 
fact But, as every experienced ol ‘ 
knows, questions of fact are sometimes in- 
extricably intermingled with questions of 
law; and the new Supreme Court is s - 
time ling to int he fac 
br adn re n of 
basi the ctus f t 
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‘ The whole aim of the new joint report is 
to invigorate and sharpen the Congress as 
against the new administrative reach for 
power. The reformers propose to reorganize 
the committee system so as to cut down 
duplication and release Members for greater 
attention to broad legislative policy. They 
ask for generous research assistance to the 
Members so that Congress can be as well 
equipped for fact-finding as the executive 
and administrative and private agencies 
which try to put their ideas over on Con- 
gress. They want Congress to adopt im- 
proved methods of policing administrative 
agencies and private pressure lobbies. They 
want Congress to resume that historic con- 
trol of the purse which present practices 
have so greatly frittered away to other hands. 
These are large and urgent questions to 
which Congress must give every attention in 
defense not merely of its own institutional 
integrity but of the integrity of our consti- 
tutional way of doing things. 


{From the New York Times of March 10, 
1946 | 
RIP VAN WINKLE WAKES UP 


rhe La Follette-Monroney committee on 
reorganization laid on the Capitol Hill desks 
last week some helpful suggestions for bring- 
ing our stagecoach congressional procedures 
into closer harmony with the airplane age. 
In general these proposals fall into two cate- 
gories. The first category aims to relieve 
Senators and Representatives of the needless 
detail work which, in all seriousness, wears 
them out and cripples their legislative effi- 
ciency. They would be given executive as- 
sistants at $8,000 a year, a summer recess 
would be provided for, a system of three full 
days of sessions and three of committee 
hearings would save them a tedious running 
back and forth, nontechnical digests of bills 
would be given them and they would no 
longer be required to spend valuable time 
playing uncle to the District of Columbia. 
For their greater economic security their pay 
would be raised to $15,000 and for their per- 
sonal comfort the two Chambers would be 
modernized to provide better lighting and 
acoustics. Better or at least more contented 
House and Senate employees would be se- 
cured by a 50-percent wage increase. 

There should be little opposition to these 
proposals either on Capitol Hili or off it. At 
present the usual Member of Congress lives 
in a harassing clutter of detail. The more 
conscientious he is the less able he is to do 
the legislative job for which in theory he 
was sent to Washington. If he is merely 
intent on holding the job he gives himself 
up to answering letters and running errands 
for constituents and becomes a legislative 
cipher voting as he is told on issues he 
hasn’t had time to study. 

The other category of recommendations 
contains more matter for controversy be- 
cause it deals with the actual functioning 
of Congress. Common sense has long called 
for a reduction in the number of committees, 
many of them intricately overlapping, but it 
will not be easy to dislodge 17 of the Senate’s 
33 chairmen and 30 of the House’s 48 chair- 
men, as the La Follette-Monroney report 
advises. A chairman is an important man, 
and even the most high-minded legislators 
like to be important. Improved organization 
to formulate majority and minority policy 
and better channels between the Capitol and 
the White House ought to work for the gen- 
eral good. Members of Congress are plagued 
by lobbyists and pressure groups. Unless 
these gentry have them completely terrorized 
they should readily vote for the proposal to 
register them individually and as groups with 
the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of 
the Senate. 

The committee could not agree on a better 
criterion than seniority for standing com- 
mittee chairmanships. This is unfortunate, 
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for the seniority system produces some 
astounding and deplorable results. On the 
whole, however, one can feel cheered up by 
these recommendations. 





[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 
8, 1946] 


WHERE STREAMLINING CONGRESS STOPS SHORT 


When the Joint Committee on Reorganiz- 
ing Congress was appointed it was expected 
to do a thoroughgoing job. Now, in present- 
ing its report, after a year’s labors, it does 
recommend some rather sweeping changes, 
but neatly sidesteps urging other most im- 
portant reforms. 

Not a word is said about abolishing the 
seniority—some call it the senility—system 
for choosing committee chairmen. "Jnder 
this scheme a chairman rises to his position 
because of his ability to get reelected to 
Congress over a term of years. 

Under this arrangement it is largely a mat- 
ter of chance whether a chairman is the best 
man, or even a fairly competent man, for 
the job. 

The failure to propose clipping the arbi- 
trary power of the House Rules Committee to 
block legislation will also be criticized, al- 
though it may claim that the terms of its as- 
signment precluded such recommendation. 

But on the credit side there is the ex- 
cellent proposal to reduce the number of 
committees now cluttering up the work of 
Congress. In place of the 48 standing com- 
mittees, there would be 18, while the num- 
ber of Senate committees would be cut from 
33 to 16. 

A Senator or Representative would then 
have to serve on only one or two committees 
instead of on a dozen or more of these bodies. 
But the greatest gain would come from con- 
solidating committees and removing present 
overlappings and duplications. 

It is absurd for Congress to have eight dif- 
ferent committees dealing with war and na- 
tional defense and four committees con- 
cerned with governmental finance, two busily 
do the spending while the others try to find 
ways to foot the bill. 

Less spectacular but of prime importance 
is the plan to coordinate the raising and the 
spending of money by Congress and to try to 
bring them within balance. This would end 
the working at cross purposes which has been 
largely responsible for the Government's 
financial ills. But unfortunately, as has been 
said, retention of the House Rules Commit- 
tee’s powers may block these imperatively 
needed reforms. 





{From the Philadelphia Bulletin of March 7, 
1946] 


SPEEDING CONGRESS WORK 


Plans of a joint committee for accelerating 
the work of Congress strike at the very heart 
of some of the worst delays, and suggest other 
steps that would recapture for the lawmakers 
some of the power which in the depression 
and war years was delegated to the admin- 
istrative branch. 

Court of Claims disposal of thousands of 
small claims would relieve Congress of much 
of its work; technical advisers for commit- 
tees—which would be reduced in number— 
probably would keep a continuing watch on 
need for legislative changes and administra- 
tion of agencies, and divorce of committee 
hearings and hours for full-dress sessions 
would prevent much absenteeism. 

With changes such as these there can 
be no quarrel. They are long overdue. With 
the proposal to raise salaries of members 50 
percent there will be less public agreement, 
but more than one Congressman has re- 
signed because of the heavy financial de- 
mands made upon him. 

On the whole, the program would be an 
improvement, and there seems no doubt that 





in addition to facilitating lawmaking, it 
would also permit the Members to serve their 
constituents better on the multitude of 
time-consuming requests for service off the 
floor. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
7, 1946] 


NOT A CLEAN SWEEP 


It is regrettable that “lack of agreement” 
among members of the Senate-House com- 
mittee prevented recommendations on two 
items hitherto considered musts in any over- 
hauling of congressional machinery. Failure 
to recommend means whereby fitness rather 
than seniority would govern the selection of 
committee chairmen, failure also to suggest 
reduction of the House Rules Committee's 
power weaken the La Follette-Monroney re- 
port. ‘These conspicuous areas of disagree- 
ment tend to prejudice other findings, how- 
ever good. Thus the benefit to be gained by 
the consolidation of standing committees is 
lessened by the fact that chairmanship ctf 
those consolidated committees will as here- 
tofore depend more upon chance than upon 
merit. And undoubtedly the public, only be- 
ginning to be convinced that Congress is 
justified raising its own pay, would find that 
recommendation more acceptahle were it 
clear that Congress is at the same time 
willing to relinquish outmoded prerogatives. 

However, the joint committee has made 
many good recommendations to expedite 
and insure more intelligent handling of 
Congress’ business. The recommendation 
for better salaries and for retirement bene- 
fits is essential to attract to public life men 
of ability and character. Unquestionably 
hard-working and sincere legislators are 
handicapped by lack of adequate assistance 
and research facilities—a lack which the 
committee would correct. The reduction in 
the number of committees, the elimination 
of overlapping functions, the establishment 
of over-all policy committees—all these are 
good. Excellent, too, are proposals to restric? 
deficit financing. These would require an 
advance estimate of receipts and expendi- 
tures, to be followed by conclusive action 
either to authorize increased borrowing o1 
reduce expenditures to meet an approved 
Budget figure. They would eliminate secret 
hearings on appropriation bills, ban riders 
not germane, and require that there be time 
for study of committee-approved bills. They 
would require yearly audits of each Govern- 
ment agency by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. Last, but not least, the La Follette- 
Monroney report would require the regis- 
tration of lobbies so that lawmakers may 
not fail to recognize the source of pressures 
for and against bills. " 

The committee dared to grasp firmly so 
many thorny issues, it seems a pity that it 
should have sidestepped such fundamental 
reform as the selection of committee per- 
sonnel, An unusual oportunity for a clean 
sweep of hampering procedures has been 
passed by. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
5, 1946] 


FOR A MODERN CONGRESS 


The congressional reorganization bill 
which the La Follette-Monroney committee 
presented to both Houses Monday is the 
minimum necessary to prevent the highest 
deliberative body of our Union from becom- 
ing, in the words of George B. Galloway, 
chairman of the Committee on Congress of 
the American Political Science Association, 
“a relic of the ox-cart era in the age of the 
rocket ship.” 

The absence of provisions which would 
strike down the seniority rule—or, as it is 
sometimes called with bitterness and good 
reason, the senility rule—and which would 
bring within bounds the presently excessive 











of the House Rules Committee, is 
rtant. In the long run, these omissions 
id be fatal to the modernizing and dem- 
zing of Congress. In the-short run, 
may be justified on tactical grounds. 
It will be difficult enough to get through 
Cc ress the minimum program of the La 
Follette-Monroney committee, since most of 
he provisions will have to run the gamut 
f the House Rules Committee and 45 com- 
mittee chairmen—“petty barons,” Woodrow 
Wilson called them—would have to agree to 
up their perquisites, a thing which no 
becomes either petty or a baron by 


If. as a starter, the La Follette-Monroney 
ram can be achieved, it will make much 
er the achievement of all that will re- 
mail 1 to be done. It will prove that a con- 
cressional machine dated 1893 can be over- 
hauled so that it is fit to be dated 1946. 
Capable and energetic younger men will be 

‘re attracted to service. There will be more 

r in Congress and, with the right sort of 
leadership, it can be channeled into a de- 
program will have started. 

* Filibuster, that antidemocratic instru- 
ment of minority rule which sometimes 
renders Congress powerless at the hands of a 
few who are not ashamed to prostitute the 
ereatest deliberative body in the world, is 
not removed by the La Follette-Monroney 
program. 

; There are, moreover, a few actual weak- 
nesses in the plan. The proposal to abandon 
special investigating committees is immoder- 
ate: their number can be kept within reason- 
able limits, but special investigating com- 
mittees have done too much fine and 
indispensable work for the device to be 
scrapped. The proviso that if appropriations 
exceed the approved budget all must be 
scaled down by the same percentage is also 
too broad a proposal; a percentage cut that 
would be absorbed without too great dam- 
age by one agency of the Government might 
wreck another, Mostly, however, the pro- 
gram is sound. 

The outstanding achievements would be 
to make the individual Member of Congress 
more efficient, to give feasibility to the out- 
landish Congress within a Congress which the 
committees (transacting some 90 percent of 
the business) have become, to enable the 
plenary Congress to function more effectively 
and to establish party responsibility in na- 
tional affairs. 

The individual Representative or Senator 
would find his efficiency improved by ex- 
panded legal and reference service, by a 
technical information service to be estab- 
lished within Congress, by the aid of an ad- 
ministrative assistant to relieve him of the 
individual services to constituents which 
now take up most of his time, and by being 
limited to one or two committee appoint- 
ments instead of anywhere between 5 and 
23, as at present. 

He would be better able to represent his 
electorate by virtue of having a recess period 
of 2 or 3 months every year during which he 
could go home and learn the opinions of 
his constituents. He would find his effec- 
tiveness enhanced also by the relief from 


increase in his $10,000 salary, usually inade- 
quate, to $15,000, and eligibility to join the 
Federal retirement system. 

The effectiveness of the voter, above all, 
would be enhanced by these changes, and 
those still to come. He may some day be able 
to look on the promises of political candi- 
dates as something more than dramatic dis- 
plays of rhetoric—as statements of inten- 
tions to legislate, not merely statements of 
intentions to get votes. The voter could 
look on a modernized Congress with the 
pride which should be inherent in the mighty 
right arm of representative government, 
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American Legion Endorses Hays Bill for 
a Land Purchase Program for Vet- 
erans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the bill to 
provide priority for the purchase of rural 
rehabilitation lands by World War vet- 
erans—H. R. 2501—favorably reported 
by the Committee of Agriculture, will be 
considere? by the House next week. I 
am sure that the membership will be 
interested in the statement of the na- 
tional legislative committee of the 
American Legion endorsing this measure 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
I include the following letter from the 
director, John Thomas Taylor: 


Marcu 11, 1946. 

The American Legion, by resolution from 
its 1944 national convention, endorses the 
bill, H. R. 2501, introduced by Representa- 
tive Brooks Hays, which is now pending be- 
fore the House of Representatives and which 
is expected to be taken up for consideration 
this week. 

The primary purpose of the proposal is to 
partially suspend for a reasonable period 
after the official termination of the present 
war a requirement which is contained in 
the current Department of Agriculture Ap- 
propriation Act. This requirement directed 
the Department to liquidate expeditiously 
the resettlement and the rural rehabilita- 
tion projects for resettlement purposes. We 
of the Legion are anxious that there be 
some delay in the operation of this direc- 
tive so as to permit the sale of this prop- 
erty to World War II veterans in family- 
size farm units. The bill before you would 
accomplish this. 

It is the understanding of our organization 
that Army surveys show more than several 
hundred thousand returning veterans expect 
to farm; that the majority of them want to 
own their own farms; and that they are hope- 
ful of acquiring family-size farms. We all 
know that suitable farms for economic family 
type operations are difficult to obtain. In 
addition, the great majority of these farms 
are inflated in value. If these farms are 
acquired under present-day conditions, it 
would make sound operation most difficult, 
if not hazardous. It seems, therefore, that 
the interest of the returning veteran would 
be served better if these Government-owned 
lands could be reserved and developed for 
sale to the war veteran. This would afford 
him the opportunity to rehabilitate himself 
and his family. The bill provides that the 
land would be sold at its estimated earning 
capacity value to qualified veterans. This 
latter would appear to enable a greater num- 
ber of veterans to acquire their own farms 
on a sound basis. 

Originally, the liquidation program in- 
volved approximately 1,860,688 acres of land. 
As of June 30, 1945, there remained unsold 
approximately 989,611 acres of land. The 
liquidation of the property is presently pro- 
gressing at the rate of about 60,000 acres 
per month. Some of this land is not sus- 
ceptible of subdivision into economic family- 
size farm units. A considerable portion of 
this land, however, can be utilized for the 
purposes of the bill only by the addition of 
certain fixtures and improvements, includ- 
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ing the repair and construction of farm 
buildings. Section 3 would authorize the ap- 
propriation and expenditure of funds not 
now available, for the purpose of develop- 
ing such land into suitable economic farm 
units to effectuate the purposes of the act 

We of the American Legion are hopeful 
the House will adopt H. R. 2501. 





Must We Fight To Obtain Oil for Brit- 
ain?—Both Iraq and Iran Are Rich in 
Oil—Iran Is the World’s Fourth Larg- 


est Producer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, while we 
in this country are wasting our precious 
oil resources by every scheme human 
ingenuity can invent, wasting precious 
energy by the needless burning of oil to 
generate steam and the heating of homes, 
the maneuvers between England and 
Russia for the rich oil stores in what 
used to be Persia goes merrily on. It 
would be merry if this struggle between 
England and the Standard Oil on one 
side and Russia on the other did not have 
such serious import for us. 

History seems to repeat. Back at the 
turn of the century when it was found 
that the simple-minded Boers had un- 
wittingly settled on the greatest “treas- 
ure house” on God’s footstool, the dia- 
mond fields of Kimberly and the gold 
veins of the Rand, England was quick to 
recognize the potentials of these vast 
untapped reservoirs of purchasing power 
and moved in on a relentless and suc- 
cessful campaign to take over these vast 
stores of natural wealth which, it ap- 
pears, has changed the course of em- 
pires. 

Now Russia, emerging from a great war 
where the use of oil has been the deciding 
factor, recognizing the potentials of these 
reservoirs of energy lying just outside 
her border, proceeds to move in just as 
England did in South Africa, with the 
difference that instead of being pitted 
against the brave but helpless Boers she 
is pitted against the financial forces of 
England and the Standard Oil with all 
its powerful influence in this country. 

Time and war-weary sentiment seems 
to play on the side of Russia, a factor 
that the Kremlin has evidently taken 
into consideration in making this drive 
for the sinews of military power. It may 
be the American people can be cajoled 
into being the force, with the fighting 
ability of American manhood, to war 
against Russia in deciding this 
Propaganda, when artfully employed, 
has been demonstrated to be irresistible 
in this country. Let us fervently hope 
it will fail now. 

Current press reports give a clear in- 
sight into the real issue between Russia, 


issue. 
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England, and our big oil companies and 
are submitted here. 


(By Joseph Goodwin, Associated Press 
foreign correspondent) 


TEHERAN, IRAN, March 13.—Russian com- 
bat troops in full campaign kit were de- 
clared by British and other official sources 
today to have closed within 20 miles of this 
capital and to be moving southwest across 
northern Iran close to the borders of Turkey 
and Iraq. 

The reports caused Secretary of State 
Byrnes to announce in Washington last night 
the dispatch of another note to Moscow de- 
manding an explanation. 

This correspondent flew over Karaj, 20 
miles from Tehran, and counted 14 Sherman 
tanks, a score of other vehicles, and saw 
half a dozen Red fighter planes at Kazvin 
to the north. 


NO ARGEEMENTS IN MOSCOW 


Premier Ahmed Qavam Es Saltaneh, just 
returned from inconclusive negotiations in 
Moscow over the continued presence of Rus- 
sian troops in Iran, declared today that no 
agreements were reached. 

Reports reaching this troubled capital told 
of Russian combat troops entering the towns 
of Mianeh, Maraghen and Miyanduab, close 
to the southern end of Lake Urima near the 
Turkish and Iraq borders. 

Russian troops were obligated by inter- 
national agreement to have withdrawn by 
March 2. Instead, there were reports of 
large Red army reinforcements moving into 
Iran. 

Both Iraq and Iran are rich in oil. 
is the world’s fourth largest producer, 

GRAVITY OF SITUATION WORSE 


In London a British Foreign Office spokes- 
man said the British Government had re- 
ceived reports of “considerable” Russian 
troop movements toward the Iranian capital 
of Tehran and as a result the gravity of a 
tense situation had been increased. 

The spokesman said, however, that Britain’s 
major consideration still was the continued 
presence of Red Army troops in Iran, in what 
he called a breach of the Anglo-Soviet- 
Iranian treaty of 1942. 


MOVEMENTS UNEXPLAINED 


Although Iraq, a former British mandate, 
was recognized as independent in 1922, 
Britain has special interests there and a 
British-Iraq treaty of alliance was made in 
1932. 

The spokesman said these troop move- 
ments still were unexplained by the Russian 
Government, but Britain was “pressing for a 
reply” to the British demand for an explana- 
tion of the continued presence of Red Army 
forces in the country. 

NO NEGOTIATIONS UNDER WAY 

Premier Ahmed Qavam said in an interview 
with foreign correspondents that no nego- 
tiations are now under way with the Rus- 
sians. 

Qavam described as “ridiculous” reports 
circulated during his visit to Moscow that he 
agreed to six Soviet demands which were 
reported to have included the incorporation 
of Azerbaijan into the Soviet Union, grant- 
ing of oil concessions to Russia. 


Iran 





GravE CONCERN CAUSED IN WASHINGTON OVER 
Rep Moves IN IRAN—STATE DEPARTMENT 
Asks Moscow To GIVE REASON FOR TROOPS’ 
ADVANCES 

(By Garnett D. Horner) 


Fresh movement by Soviet combat troops 
into Iran toward Turkey and Iraq raised 
grave new concern here today about what 
Russia is up to in that area. 

The State Department said last night it 
had received reports of the troop movements 
and asked Moscow if they were true “and if 
so the reasons therefor.” 

The Department said its information was 
to the effect that “during the last week addi- 
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tional Soviet armed forces and heavy mili- 
tary combat equipment have been moving 
southward from the direction of the Soviet 
frontier through Tabriz toward Teheran and 
toward the western border of Iran.” 


THREAT TO TURKEY SEEN 


Movement toward Iran’s western border 
means toward Turkey and oil-rich Iraq. 

Three possible reasons for the Red Army 
movements are seen in uncfficial speculation 
here: 

1. To win territorial concessions and con- 
trol of the Dardanelles from Turkey through 
threat of force. In this connection, it is re- 
called that Russia is maintaining a large 
combat army in Bulgaria, a potential threat 
to Turkey. 

2. To seek the Mosul oil fields of Iraq, 
which would bring Russia into direct con- 
flict with British interests. 

3. To force a pro-Soviet government on 
Iran, where the Soviet long has sought oil 
concessions. 

The United States is not a party to the 
agreement setting the March 2 date for with- 
drawal of the allied troops which were sta- 
tioned in Iran during the war to facilitate 
movement of supplies to Russia. American 
forces were pulled out by January 1. The 
situation put added significance on Mr. 
Byrnes’ declaration in his recent New York 
radio speech that “veto or no veto” the 
United States intends to back up its respon- 
sibilities under the United Nations Charter, 
with force if necessary. Russia could be ex- 
pected to veto any proposal for strong UNO 
action on either Iran or Turkey. 





Soldier’s Makeshift Home Burns—Father 
and Two Children Killed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times I wonder if we in Washington fully 
understand the daily tragedies that are 
taking place over the Nation as a result 
of this housing shortage. I received a 
letter today from a New Yorker which 
asked the question, “Do you suppose those 
hard, cold legislators who are under the 
thumb of the unholy real-estate lobby 
care for one moment what happens to 
veterans and their families?” 

Answering this writer’s question, I am 
quite sure that we do care about the vet- 
erans and their families, and that we will 
vote to provide our servicemen with 
housing once we fully understand the 
tragedy of the present situation. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp, I should 
like to include this letter and an article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 4, describing the facts of this case: 

NEw YorK, March 4, 1946. 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. PATMAN: I am enclosing clip- 
ping of a dreadful tragedy which took place 
in Morristown, N. J. Do you suppose those 
hard, cold legislators who are under the 
thumb of the unholy real-estate lobby care 
for one moment what happens to veterans 


and their families? (Never mind the civil- 
ians.) 





More power to you and other Congressmen 
who are being stymied at every turn by men 
to whom huge profits and gold is of greater 
value than mere human life. 

Yours very truly, 
ANNA WEMSTER. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 4, 1946] 


Morristown, N. J., March 3.—Trapped while 
they slept in their makeshift apartment above 
a garege, a 58-year-old man was burned to 
death and his two grandchildren were suffo- 
cated here last night. 

The victims, father and only children of 
Pvt. James Stewart, 27, were John Stewart; 
James, Jr., 5, and Gail, 3. The family had 
been living above the four-car garage behind 
30 Franklin Place for almost a year. It was 
the only home in town the children’s mother, 
Mrs. Virginia Stewart, could obtain while 
her husband was overseas, 


FIRE DISCOVERED AT 11 P. M. 


The fire, of unknown origin, was discovered 
at 11 p. m. by Muriel Arden, of 28 Franklin 
Place. She noticed flames inside the garage. 
By the time she had telephoned an alarm the 
flames had burst through the slanted roof of 
the wooden structure with a brilliance which 
could be seen for miles. 

Firemen and police rushed to the scene 
and found an inner staircase leading to the 
upper floor in flames. Fireman Henry Mel- 
linger ran up a ladder, groped his way to the 
children’s bedroom, and passed both of them 
out of a window to Fireman Robert Geary. 
Killed by heat suffocation and slightly 
burned, the children were given artificial res- 
piration for an hour in a vain attempt to re- 
vive them. Their grandfather had been 
wakened by the fire and died while trying to 
reach the children, Fire Chief John J. Cul- 
linan reported. 


FATHER AND MOTHER OUT 


Home on furlough from Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., for the last month after a year’s service 
with the Sixty-eighth Medical Depot Com- 
pany in the Philippines, Private Stewart de- 
cided last night to take his wife to visit 
friends in Madison, N. J. They left about 9 
p. m. and returned at 1 a. m. to find their 
home destroyed and their family gone. 

The broken-hearted couple identified their 
children and Mr. Stewart at Memorial Hos- 
pital and then wandered away from officials. 
Mrs. Stewart told police she had rented the 
garage apartment for $18 a month after the 
Morristown Red Cross had prevailed on the 
owner, Mrs. Alice Hill, 30 Franklin Place, to 
reconvert it. She described the home as one 
large room, separated by beaverboard parti- 
tions into a kitchen and a nursery for the 
children. 

This afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Stewart ap- 
peared at Lanterman & Hughson Funeral 
Home, 150 Speedwell Avenue, and made ar- 
rangements for a triple funeral. A solemn 
requiem mass will be celebrated at 9:30 a. m. 
Wednesday at the Roman Catholic Church 
of the Assumption here. The children and 
their grandfather will be buried in Holy 
Cross Cemetery, Bernardsville, N. J. 





Want a Better Road Past Your Farm? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. REID F. MURRAY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 


Mr. 


Speaker, the Farm Journal, of January 
1946, carried the following article: 














Want A Better Roap Past Your Farm? 


START NOW IF YOU ARE GOING TO GET IT FIXED 
UP UNDER FEDERAL PROGRAM 


What are you doing about the road by your 
farm? If you don’t have an all-weather road, 
have your county commissioners designate 
your road to be included in the new Federal- 
aid secondary and feeder road system. 

If you can get them to do so, you've taken 





the first step in getting your share of the 
$150,000,000 that the Federal Government is 
g to spend each year for 3 years to im- 

I e farm roads throughout the country. 
The second step is to get your State high- 
department to give your road a priority 
rk that will be done with the Federal 
1 That will mean getting your county 
missioners to fight for you at the State 
capital, and backing them up with your own 
If you don’t get your road fixed this year, 
don't give up the fight. Public Roads Ad- 
ministration officials in Washington, D. C., 
think of the secondary and farm-to-market 
road-improvement program as a 10- or 15- 
campaign, They believe that in that 
time an additional 20 percent of the 3,000,000 
miles of roads in the United States can be 
proved, The appropriations authorized for 

he next 3 years are only the beginning. 
This year’s $150,000,000 has been allocated 
n this basis: One-third on the area, one- 
rd on the rural population, and one-third 
the RFD route mileage of each State, 

compared to the national figures. 

No State, however, will receive less than 
$731,250 each year. Delaware, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont fall in the 


000,000 a year. 

Forty-four State legislatures, which met 
last winter, enacted 124 bills relating to their 
cooperation with the Federal-aid road pro- 
gram. To get the Federal money each State 
must match it, dollar for dollar. Four 
States—Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa—increased their gasoline taxes to raise 
money for matching, and to maintain the 
new roads. 

This program aims at putting good roads 
where there are the most homes. 


It is taking a long time to get decent 
roads for the rural people. They still 
have 2,500,000 miles of dirt roads to 
travel. 

It did not take long to provide the bil- 
lion-dollar appropriation to allow 1 to 
2 percent of the people an opportunity to 
travel by air, but the country dirt roads 
will be with us for many years to come. 





Table Talk Preferred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily News of March 
12, 1946: 

TABLE TALK PREFERRED 

The United Nations Security Council ad- 

urned its London meeting on February 16, 
a day after the UNO Assembly adjourned. 

Since then, the principal nations have been 
extremely busy writing notes to each other 
and making speeches at each other. 

This was natural, since the occasions for 
h writing and speech making rose 


+ 


‘Mo note 
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after the session had wound up its busi- 
ness. It was after that time that the Rus- 
sians decided to withdraw from only part 
of Persia; that they deferred their with- 
drawal from Manchuria; that Americans 
finally got evidence of the extent of their 
industrial seizures in that country. 

Hence United States and British protests 
on all these subjects; hence a counternote 
from Russia complaining that we had been 
irregular about party representation in Bul- 
garia; hence speeches and more speeches, 
editorials, and counter editorials. 

The chief hope of the UNO to preserve 
peace in the world is that it may substitute 
table talk for note writing and oratory as 
a means of settling the hard questions in 
international relations. To be sure, the 
London meeting had its oratory, too, giving 
rise to Churchill’s question as to whether 
UNO would evolve into a true temple of 
peace or serve only as a cockpit in the 
Tower of Babel. Still, there was opportunity 
for the foreign ministers and delegates to 
chat with each other. 

We renew a suggestion we made a week 
ago. 

Let’s hold some of the notes, some of the 
speeches, until the Security Council con- 
venes again on March 21 in New York. That’s 
only 9 days distant. 

Particularly let the governments of the 
Big Three nations refrain from transmitting 
any communications that sound like ulti- 
matums until their representatives get their 
feet back under the table. 

Conversation is flexible and easily subject 
to amendment. A note transmitted by an 
ambassador in striped pants is not. 





OPA Destroys the Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the OPA, through its stupid regulations, 
has struck a disastrous blow at the dairy 
industry in the Forty-fifth Congressional 
District of New York, which I have the 
honor to represent. This desolating bu- 
feaucratic scourge is becoming Nation- 
wide, as the article states which ap- 
peared in today’s Wall Street Journal, 
March 14, 1946, which I am inserting 
under unanimous consent as a part of 
my remarks: 


MILK PRODUCTS Dry Up AS FARMERS ABANDON 
NONPAYING BUSINESS—SLUMP IN MILK OUT- 
Put SEEN SHARPEST ON RECORD—BiIcG ICE- 
CREAM DEARTH DUE—OPA PRICE CEILINGS 
BLAMED 


(By Joseph M. Guilfoyle) 


The shortage of dairy products, already a 
problem for butter and cheese eaters, will get 
worse in the months ahead. 

From such far-apart areas as New York, 
Texas, and the State of Washington come re- 
ports that farmers are quitting the dairy 
business for more profitable fields. They say 
they can't make money out of milk. 

In one section around Seattle, more than 
1,000 milk cows have been sold in recent 
months. In Chattanooga, 100 fully equipped 
dairy barns stand idle today. Detroit reports 
the number of farms supplying it with milk 
declined by 218 in January. 

In the Gulf coast section of Texas and 
Louisiana, half the dairymen have quit pro- 
ducing milk to raise the more profitable pea- 
nuts and rice, 
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These examples, according to representa- 
tives of milk-farm groups, are typical of 
what is happening throughout the dairy 
industry. 

SHARPEST MILK DECLINE 


They predict that milk production this 
year will show one of the sharpest declines 
on record, falling far below the 123,000,000,000 
pounds produced last year. That the decline 
is already under way is evident from the fact 
that 3 percent less milk was produced in 
January than a year ago. February is esti- 
mated to have shown a similar decline. 

This comes at a time when consumer de- 
mand for dairy products is greater than ever 
before. 

Consequently, here is what American con- 
sumers can expect in the way of milk and 
dairy products this year, say dairy men. 

1. Fluid milk: There will be enough for 
essential needs, but milk drinkers probably 
won't get all they’d like to have 

2. Ice cream: The present mild shortage 
will become a drought this summer when 
demand reaches its peak, particularly in large 
cities. There will be long periods between de- 
liveries when neighborhood drug and candy 
stores will display “sold out” signs. 

3. Cheese: The peak milk production 
months of May and June will see some im- 
provement in the supply, but it won’t last 
long. Cheese makers will be unable to build 
up sufficient supplies to carry them through 
the remainder of the year. 

4. Butter: The present extreme shortage 
will get worse. Dairymen see no improve- 
ment in the critical butter picture for at 
least another year. 


PRICE SYSTEM HURT BUTTER 


A major reason for the dismal butter out- 
look is the price system which has grown up 
in the industry over the years. Under it 
milk sold to butter makers brings the farmer 
the lowest prices. Fluid milk, on the other 
hand, brings the highest price, followed by 
table cream, ice cream, evaporated milk, and 
cheese, in that order. 

In normal times, the supply of milk is 
large enough to take care of all these needs. 
But now, with demand at peak levels and 
production decreasing, farmers sell their 
milk where it brings the highest prices. 

Another factor affecting butter production 
is the low price ceiling. Butter men say 
they can’t pay 75 cents to $1 a pound for 
butterfat and sell butter for 46 cents a 
pound, the wholesale price ceiling. It takes 
eight-tenths of a pound of butterfat to make 
a pound of butter. 

Several factors are responsiblefor the 
present plight of the dairy business, but the 
most important, dairymen say, are Office of 
Price Administration price ceilings on dairy 
products. 

There are no ceilings on milk sold by farm- 
ers. But the fluid-milk dealers and makers 
of ice cream and other dairy products, whose 
prices are under ceilings, say they cannot pay 
any more to the farmer under present ceilings 
and still make a profit. 


PROFIT MARGINS SLASHED 


Both the small dealer handling only drink- 
ing milk and the big dairy companies turn- 
ing out a full line of products complain of 
rising wages and increasing milk prices. As 
a result, they say their profit margins have 
been pared to the point where any further 
increases must be accompanied by higher 
ceilings. 

They explain that even now they’re losing 
money on evaporated milk because of a too 
low ceiling price. As further evidence that 
they can’t pay the farmer any more, milk 
companies supplying the New York market 
state that their rate of return for the last 5 
years averaged about one-half cent a quart. 

Vhat happens when milk companies are 
faced with higher prices without an adjust- 
ment in their ceiling prices was illustrated 
early this month in Hazleton, Pa. On March 
1, 13 distributors there shut their doors when 
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farmers increased milk prices 55 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, or slightly more than a cent a 
quart. 

Coming on top of a wage increase, which 
had already added a cent a quart to their 
costs, the dealers stated they had no alterna- 
tive but to close since they were losing 2 
cents on every quart of milk sold. A week 
later the OPA lifted their ceiling prices and 
the dealers resumed operations. 


FEED SHORTAGE HURTS 


In support of their demands for higher 
prices dairy farmers point to the increasing 
cost of producing milk. They have trouble 
getting corn and other high-protein cow 
rations, which result in more and better milk. 
Here again, it’s a question of ceiling prices. 

The midwestern farmers who raise the 
corn find it more profitable to feed to their 
hogs and other meat animals than sell it at 
ceiling prices to dairymen. 

But even when they can get the feed, dairy- 
men pay a lot for it. In January, for in- 
stance, the average price paid for dairy ration 
was $63.40 a ton, in 1943 this same ration 
cost only $48.80 a ton, and in 1940 it was 
about $35 a ton. 

Adding further to their problems is the 
acute shortage of labor. Howard W. Selby, 
manager of the United Farmers Cooperative 
Creamery Association of Boston, reports that 
“Of some 29,000 New England farm boys re- 
cently demobilized, only 250 have gone back 
to the farms.” Why should they go back, he 
asks, when they can get better pay and 
shorter hours working in industry? 

It’s the same in other sections. W. J. 
Swayer, president of Chicago’s Pure Milk 
Association, says that very few veterans are 
on farms in the Chicago area. 


LABOR SCARCE AND COSTLY 


When they can get labor, its price is high. 
Henry Hagg, director of the Dairy Coopera- 
tive Association of Portland, Oreg., reports 
that offers of $175 a month, plus a house and 
living accessories, have failed to attract any 
new hands in his territory. 

In other parts of the country, farmers pay 
anywhere from $90 to $120 a month plus 
board, for hired hands. In addition, they 
also have to throw in a lot of extra privileges, 
such as a garden, fuel for the tenant’s house, 
and even use of the family car on week ends. 
In 1940 these farmers were paying an average 
of $31 to $40 a month for help. 

Another expense factor, dairymen say, is 
the higher cost of things they buy as a re- 
sult of the wage increases being granted by 
industry. They estimate, for instance, that 
the recent increase in steel prices means 
they'll pay about 25 percent more for equip- 
ment from now on, 


COW POPULATION SLUMPS 


However, even if farmers succeed in getting 
higher prices, it appears doubtful now that 
they'll be able to produce enough milk to 
meet the demand. This is because of the 
drastic drop in the country’s cow popula- 
tion during the past year. 

During 1945, dairy cows were withdrawn 
from production at a rate that was exceeded 
only in the drought year of 1934. From every 
thousand milk cows on farms at the begin- 
ning of 1945, 255 were culled out or died dur- 
ing the year. This compares with a 25-year 
average rate of 190. In fact, in only five 
other years of the past quarter century have 
more than 200 cows per thousand been elimi- 
nated. 

The large number of farmers leaving the 
dairy business points away from any quick 
reversal of the present downward trend in 
milk production. Typical are conditions in 
the New York area where there were 2,000 
less dairy farms last December than a year 
ago, and 15,000 fewer than in 1940, 

Whether this trend is accelerated or halted, 
say dairymen, depends entirely on what hap- 
pens to milk and dairy-product prices in 
coming months. 


Milk is the farmer’s largest cash crop. It 
brings him more income than hogs, or wheat 
and cotton combined. In 1944, dairy farmers 
were paid $2,969,000,000 for their milk. 


Shortage of Livestock and Poultry Feeds 
in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include therein resolutions adopted 
at a recent meeting of Worcester County 
farmers, feed dealers, and agricultural 
leaders at Worcester, Mass. 

These resolutions were prompted by 
the highly critical situation confronting 
New England livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers because of lack of adequate feed. 

For some time past I have been urging 
appropriate Government officials to carry 
out certain of the recommendations con- 
tained herein. It is clear that unless 
New England can receive additional feed 
supplies in the near future, livestock and 
poultry flocks will be jeopardized and 
vitally necessary dairy products cur- 
tailed. I hope that the Government 
agencies concerned will harken to these 
appeals before it is too late; before more 
New England farmers are forced to sell 
their farms; before milk supplies so ur- 
gently needed are diminished to the dan- 
ger point, and before all our poultry 
flocks are dissipated. 

Resolution adopted at meeting of Worcester 
County farmer, feed dealers, and agricul- 
tural leaders of Massachusetts and Worces- 
ter County, at Elks Home, Worcester, March 
1, 1946 
Whereas New England livestock and poul- 

try producers must have feed at once, and 

Whereas our New England citizens are 
largely dependent upon regional production 
of milk, eggs, and poultry for food: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the 200 representatives as- 
sembled here, consisting of farmers, feed 
dealers, and other agricultural officials of 
Worcester County, and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts recommend: 

1. That the Government adjust the ceiling 
price of corn so that it is at least as profitable 
for corn producers to sell corn to regular 
trade channels as to feed it to livestock; 

2. That we support Secretary Anderson's 
request for increase in acreage of feed, grain, 
and oil-seed crops, and urge that price con- 
trols make it at least as profitable to grow 
oil-seed crops as to grow corn; 

3. That Congress immediately establish its 
policy in regard to price contro] for the next 
fiscal year; 

4. Tnat al) feeder and trucker differentials 
unfavorable to the movement of carload ship- 
ments of grain through normal trade chan- 
nels be eliminated immediately; 

5. That the Government adjust the ceiling 
prices of hogs to encourage marketing at 
lighter weights; 

6. That Congress complete its study of the 
parity formula in the light of present con- 
ditions to the end that a balance between 
livestock and livestock product production 
and feed supplies may result; 
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7. That the Government adjust the ceiling 
price of all byproducts feeds to an equitable 
relationship with grain prices. 

8. We request His Excellency, Governor 
Tobin, to urge the immediate adoption of 
the resolutions of the committee on agricul- 
ture of the Massachusetts Legislature ana 
the appropriation of adequate funds for « 
thorough investigation into the cause of the 
present shortage of feed supplies for the pro- 
duction of eggs, milk, and poultry products, 

ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM, Oz/ord, 

Chairman, 

DonaLp Crooks, North Brookfield, 

VERNON MuncetTrT, Sterling, 

JOHN SIBLEY, Spencer, 

GeorGE Davis, Sterling, 

GEORGE TREADWELL, Spencer, 
Resolutions Committee. 


Wisconsin Is Always in There Pitching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the University of Wisconsin, to- 
gether with its agricultural college, has 
been one of the leading educational in- 
stitutions of the Nation for many years. 

The following article from the New 
York Times is one more indication of 
this: 

ATOM SMASHER IS BACK—MACHINE WAS LENT 
TO UNITED STATES BY WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY 
IN WAR 
Another now-it-can-be-told story has been 

disclosed with the return recently to the 

University of Wisconsin of its 4,000,000-volt 

atom-smashing machine, which was bor- 

rowed by the Government during the war 
and taken to Los Alamos, N. Mex., for atomic- 
bomb research. 

The machine, known as the Herb pressure 
electrostatic generator, was moved from the 
university with much secrecy in April 1948, 
along with a 2,000,000-ton “twin.” At the 
atomic-bomb research laboratories in Los 
Alamos they were used in developing much 
of the data that made the bomb possible. 

The generator was designed in 1934 by Prof 
R. G. Herb, and it is said to be of particula: 
value because the high voltages it generates 
can be maintained for long periods. A nev 
underground laboratory at the University o! 
Wisconsin will be built to house the gen- 
erator. The 2,000,000-volt smasher has bee! 
purchased from the university by the Gov- 
ernment. 


The University of Wisconsin has also 
developed a new process for making ni- 
trate using the nitrogen of the air. |! 
wrote to the institution for particulars 
and am advised that the process is being 
perfected. This process includes raising 
the temperature of the air to 4,200’, 
according to an article in the Farm 
Journal. It is claimed that nitrate fer- 
tilizer can be produced in plants costing 
from $25,000 to $50,000 instead of the 
usual plants costing many times as much. 
It is also claimed that nitrate fertilizer 
can be produced at one-half the present 
cost. TVA may be the yardstick for the 
Nation, but maybe the University of 
Wisconsin wil be the yardstick for the 
TVA. 








UREA 


The College of Agriculture at Wiscon- 
sin University has also carried on con- 
siderable experimental work with urea. 
This is a protein feed made from the 
nitrogen of the air. While the Du Ponts 
have produced considerable quantities of 
the product, it has been used for war 
purposes only. It is possible that if 
cheap enough coke can be obtained, a 
new and abundant source of protein feed 
for commercial animal feeding will be 
obtained. 

In these days, when so many groups 
are exerting every effort to divide up the 
material things of life, it is inspiring to 
see a university keep on the beam and 
make greater and greater effort to per- 
fect discoveries which will add benefits 
to all mankind. 

Needless to say, Iam more proud every 
day of the fact that I had the honor to 
worship at the feet of some of these 
scientific men. “The greatest good for 
the greatest number” and “scientific 
facts know no politics” are two Wiscon- 
sin axioms which, if followed, would add 
materially to the happiness of the world. 





Pay of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Grand Rapids Herald of March 
9, 1946: 

FORGOTTEN MEN 


All during the years the men who “carry 
the mail,” those who sort it in the post of- 
fices, the clerks, the carriers, all the rest of 
them make certain that our mail reaches us 
daily and that the mail we send out goes on 
its way to its proper destination. 

During the war these postal employees 
worked harder than usual. They put in 
long hours of overtime. It is the spirit of 
the postal service that they shall be loyal to 
their trust; that they shall merit the respect 
and confidence of the public. 

Postal employees never have been known 
to strike or even to threaten to strike. They 
work on and on performing their tasks on 
what pay and during whatever hours are 
granted and demanded of them. 

They can’t go to the boss and demand 
more wages. They have no boss as other 
workers have. If they get an increase in pay, 
it must come through an act of the Con- 
gress. A bill is now before the Congress 
providing for a small increase in postal em- 
ployees’ wages. 

Just once in the last 20 years have they 
been granted an increase in pay. That was 
when they were given a 16-percent boost. In 
those 20 years, as everybody knows, the cost 
of living has mounted to present unprece- 
dented heights. During the war they were 
able to keep somewhat abreast of these rising 
costs because of their overtime pay. 

They’re back to 40 hours a week now. 
The base pay doesn’t begin to provide the 
living each of them desires and earns. Their 
pay at best is nothing about which to boast. 
Their work is hard and exacting, must be 
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done in all sorts of weather and under all 
sorts of conditions. 

The bill now before the Congress provides 
for an increase of $300 a year, or between 11 
and 12 percent. 

The postal employees hope a pending 
amendment to the bill granting them a great- 
er raise will be accepted. It should be. They 
have earned it. They are entitled to it. 
Moreover, they need it. 





Communistic Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the conduct of American Com- 
munists and fellow travelers has reached 
a new low—if that is possible. It must 
be obvious to all of our people that this 
group is not interested in the welfare 
of mankind, but only in the cause of 
world revolution. It will supplant the 
American way of life for the Russian 
form of dictatorship, if it can. 

Mr. Speaker, thousands of people are 
dying of starvation in Europe and Asia. 
This Nation has a responsibility to re- 
duce that suffering by furnishing food 
and other necessities. The problem is a 
gigantic one and requires expert han- 
dling. All credit must go to President 
Truman in his selection of Herbert 
Hoover as honorary chairman for this 
important work. Mr. Hoover’s selection 
has caused the Communist element in 
the CIO, the Communist Party, and the 
PAC’s to protest. In an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
March 11, 1946, it is pointed out that this 
reckless attack upon Mr. Hoover is with- 
out justification. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave previously 
granted, I wish to insert said editorial: 
FAMINE AND POLITICS 

Certain elements within the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations seem more intent 
upon making political capital out of the ap- 
pointment of Herbert Hoover to the hon- 
orary chairmanship of the President's Famine 
Emergency Committee than in doing any- 
thing to help feed the starving people of 
Europe. 

The National Citizens’ Political Action 
Committee says that “there is every reason 
to believe * * * that Herbert Hoover will 
use the selective giving of food as a weapon 
against democratic forces in Europe.” This 
is a shocking irresponsible and unsupport- 
able statement. It will meet with a popular 
reception in that fringe of Communists and 
extreme left wingers who do business with 
the PAC, but it will come as something of 
an affront to many millions of Americans 
who, whatever their political affiliations, have 
confidence in Mr. Hoover's integrity. Cer- 
tainly, President Truman is not going to re- 
move Mr. Hoover from the famine commit- 
tee at the behest of the character assassins 
in the PAC, and the latter must know that 
this is the case. Consequently, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the attacks on Mr. 
Hoover are inspired by the shabbiest sort of 
political considerations, and that they are 
being pressed in disregard of the fact that, if 
they have any effect, it will be to create dis- 
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unity in this country at the expense of the 
people in Europe who need our help. 

Another reckless attack has come from 
Donald Henderson, president of the CIO Food, 
Tobacco, Agriculture, and Allied Workers of 
America. He says that after World War I 
“millions of European and Asian people died 
of starvation because Hoover did not anprove 
of their desires for independent, demo ic 
political action.” And he adds that Mr 
Hoover’s appointment to the World War II 
committee “cannot inspire anything but mis- 
trust, not only among our own people, but 
also among the people abrcacd.” 

So far, there has been no evidence of this 
“mistrust,” if one discounts the enthusiasti 
endorsement of Mr. Henderson's statement 
which has come from the Communist Daily 
Worker. But if Mr. Henderson and those 
allied with him in this shameful campaign 
can have their way, they will sti: 


it up 





Critical Housing Shortage Disclosed by 
Mayor LaGuardia—Warns Both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans 

. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
national radio broadcast of the Honorable 
F. H. LaGuardia, former mayor of the 
city of New York and former Member 


of Congress, on March 10, 1946, he stated 
the following relative to housing 
shortage: 

Yes; we have plenty of « f 
if we use our hearts and heads there will be 
plenty for everyone in our 
ing houses. The housing bill as passed by 
the House is most disappointing. Two vital 
provisions have been stricken from the bill 
(1) Authorization to use $600,000,000 in pre 
mium payments to expand production of 
building materials, and (2) means to curt 
further inflation in the prices of exist 
homes and building lots through ha 
speculative resales 

The bill as it stands does thi It extends 
priorities and allocations of materials; it pro- 
vides for price ceilings on new-home con- 
struction through priorities. It gives veter- 
ans preference in the purchase and re! l 
of priority-built homes. Auti insur- 
ance of home mortgages under FHA to the 
extent of $1,000,000.000, and continues the 
powers of the National Housing Expediter to 
issue directives to other agencies, in speeding 
the veterans’ emergency-housing I 

All very good and helpful. But, unless the 
Senate restores the two essential pr : 
defeated in the House, the veterans’ program 
will be tragically cut down. I asked Mr. Wil- 
son Wyatt, the able Housing Expediter, what 
he thought about it. This is what Mr. Wyatt 
said: “Without premium payments, we can- 
not hope to get the unprecedented amour 
of materials we will need to build the 2,700,- 
000 moderately priced homes called for in 
veterans’ emergency housing pt! 
also need means to halt th pward s} 
of real-estate prices, which hits home-se 
veterans hardest. Unless we get the necessary 
tools to work with, the veterar 
housing program cannot succeed. 

That from Mr. Wyatt direct. 

As I see the score, it is a victory for the 
heartless speculators ! 
home. I have more to say on that, suppose 
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you take it now, but come back to me, won’t 
you, please? 

ANNOUNCER. All 
Guardia. 

Mr. LaGuarpiA. Veterans’ families are liv- 
ing doubled up, living with strangers, rela- 
tives, in-laws; living in barracks and shacks, 
and Quonset huts, living in makeshift, drafty, 
dismal, dilapidated shacks. 

In North Dakota a veteran moved into a 
hamburger stand. Last week in New Jersey 
two children and the father of a veteran were 
killed by fire. Why? Because the veteran 
lived in a makeshift apartment, over a fire- 
trap garage. These are just samples. 

You Republicans and Democrats who op- 
posed the best features of the President’s 
housing bill, and you smug fellows who never 
built and would not have others build—the 
misery of these good American people, the 
blood of this old man and the two children 
are on your hands. Every day delayed action 
means added danger, more discomfort, jeop- 
ardizing the health and life of fine young 
American families. You who listen to real- 
estate lobbyists, the money sharks, the home 
speculators, who want to keep housing down, 
and prices up—think it over. 





right, I will, Mr. Lae 





Are you sleeping nights? I wonder! Get 
next to yourselves, and do something. 
Covernment Regulations Increase 


Dificulties of Americans 


cXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, as one 
reads the newspapers from all sections of 
the country he is struck by the shortages 
of food and clothing throughout the Na- 
tion. The articles indicate time and 
time again that price ceilings or other 
bureaucratic regulations or restrictions 
are the cause of the trouble. 

As indicated in the following news ar- 
ticles from the Springfield Union of 
Merch 9, 1946, housewives in Springfield 
are making their own butter at home 
from heavy cream, as a result of the im- 
proper distribution of our dairy prod- 
ucts. Our families are paying twice as 
much for this home-made butter as the 
ceiling prices for commercial butter. 
The butter situation is so badly handled 
that in Springfield alone more than 1,- 
000 families are making their own butter. 

We are told that there are more cat- 
tle, more hogs, and other meat supplies 
in the United States today than are re- 
quired to furnish stores with adequate 
supplies of meat, if properly distributed. 
There is some fresh pork, but no pork 
chops; no roast beef, but cheaper cuts. 
There are shortages of sugar, of hosiery, 
and of many other items which are es- 
sential to the American family. 

Perhaps the OPA and the Department 
of Agriculture are operating successfully, 
but there are thousands upon thousands 
of Americans throughout the entire 
country who are in daily contact with 
situations such as those outlined in the 
two following press releases. 
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I believe that even under the stress of 
present-day conditions in the United 
States, our people are entitled to more 
consideration than they are receiving 
from our Government.’ These conditions 
can only be due to inefficiency, negli- 
gence, and incompetence. Perhaps a lit- 
tle less regulation and a lot more co- 
operation between Government officials 
and storekeepers would improve existing 
conditions tremendously. 

The articles follow: 


THOUSANDS MAKE BUTTER AT HOME—CREAM 
DEMANDS RISE; ARMY OF HOUSEWIVES 
CHURNS 


From 1,000 to 3,000 families in Springfield 
are now making their own butter and the 
number of city housewives rapidly becom- 
ing expert in this skill, formerly known only 
to farm dwellers, is steadily on the increase. 

The estimate of how many families have 
turned to butter making is based on a 
survey of eight of the large cream distributors 
whose heavily increased sales in heavy cream 
range from 3 to 10 percent during the past 
6 weeks since butter literally vanished from 
the markets. The majority of the dairies 
estimate the increase in the 5 to 20 percent 
range. 

CREAM DEMAND JUMPS 

Steadily increased demands for heavy 
cream in quart lots along all retail routes 
instead of the ordinary half-pint bottle can 
be interpreted in no other way than that 
butter making has become a regular house- 
hold duty in many hundreds of homes. At 
the present time, wholesalers say there is 
no other answer for the use of such quanti- 
ties of cream. 

Were the spring season further advanced, 
a portion of the increased cream sales might 
be attributed for use with strawberries and 
other fruit but right now there is no food 
item on the market whose use is accompanied 
by cream on the home tables. 

Not only has cream along milk routes 
been showing a steady growth in demand 
for the past 6 weeks, but the far heavier sales 
of cream in retail stores where only half- 
pint bottles are supplied, point to the same 
conclusion. The cream is being bought to 
manufacture the coveted butter without 
which the American home refuses to func- 
tion. 

SOUR CREAM SCARCE 


While ordinarily there are “returns” from 
the retail stores of cream not sold each day, 
now practically no returns are brought back 
to the dairies. Demand for sour cream at 
the dairies is constant and insistent but there 
is no sour cream to sell. 

As one dealer put it “If I had a hundred 
times the volume of cream returns that come 
back at present, it wouldn’t begin to fill the 
demands for it.” Heavy cream sells at 97 
cents a quart making the price of home-made 
butter nearly double the commercial butter. 

Housewives, if they could get the sour cream 
they are seeking so avidly, would have to pay 
only from 45 to 50 cents a quart and could 
make their butter as cheaply as they could 
buy it at the store, or even a little cheaper. 

One cream distributor said that since the 
butter shortage developed early in the war, 
cream returned to his dairy had been churned 
there and the resulting butter made available 
to employees. In the past month not enough 
cream has been returned to make it worth 
while to churn. 


VARIOUS DEVICES USED 


Housewives and, in many instances, the 
man of the house who has a fancy for butter 
making, use all sorts of devices to churn. 
Most popular is the power beater which used 








to function for whipping cream, mixing 
cakes, mashing potatoes, and such culinary 
chores. With the power beater butter 
“comes” within a matter of minutes and 
without physical exertion by the butter 
maker. 

Homes without power beaters, make butter 
by the more laborious method of the hand 
beater which takes a considerable time. In 
other households, butter is produced merely 
by energetic shaking of the cream in a mason 
or milk jar. Scores of homes are now 
equipped with small commercial churns 
which can be purchased for as little as a 
dollar and consist of a glass jar and wooden 
paddles. 


Despite the increasing demand for heavy 
cream, dealers say the supply is adequate to 
meet the needs of the new home-made butter 
industry. One dealer said he had made spe- 
cial inquiries into future prospects because 
his cream sales had advanced so rapidly and 
was assured by this supplier that there is 
no prospect of heavy cream running short in 
the immediate future, at least. 


No PorK CHops THIS SUNDAY—THOUSANDS 
Mitt AGAIN AROUND GROCERY AND Meat 
COUNTERS GRABBING SUPPLIES 


There were no hosiery lines, no shirt lines, 
and no butter lines in Springfield today 
though many thousands of men and women 
thronged the business section from opening 
until closing hours of the stores, worriedly 
rushing up and down Main Street to detect 
signs that any such lines might develop. 
Short items in food and clothing were so 
acutely short that there were no supplies, 
whatever, to meet the week end demand. 

In food markets, smart new signs appeared. 
“No butter or oleo today,” with emphasis 
on the final word. Meat counters, vegetable 
counters, and counters where packaged goods 
are sold, were several deep with customers 
and long queues stemmed from cashiers win- 
dows while the men and women behind the 
counters volunteered information it was the 
toughest trading day since the end of the 
war. The warm, springlike weather had 
obviously been responsible for bringing un- 
counted thousands into the shopping center. 

Meat supplies were plentiful but far from 
choice. There were few roasts to be seen 
and lamb in the form of chops and stewing 
pieces was in greatest abundance. Every 
store had heaping platters of lamb or mutton 
chops which were being constantly replen- 
ished. 

Shoppers were seeking corned beef with 
little success, its place in meat counters hav- 
ing been taken by corned tongue. Nowhere 
nearly as much fresh pork was in evidence 
as on any Saturday in the past 2 months and 
nowhere was a pork chop glimpsed in mid- 
morning round of the larger markets. One 
market had slices of ham for sale briefly and 
bacon could once more be purchased at most 
stores. 

Equally crowded with the meat depart- 
ments were the vegetable stalls, where over 
49 varieties could be counted in some in- 
stances from cauliflower to eggplant, a half 
dozen kinds of greens from which to choose, 
avocados and artichokes for the epicures and 
the entire range of familiar offerings. 

Shortages in home sugar supplies were 
testified to in mob scenes before bakery 
counters where doughnuts, cakes, cookies, 
and pies were being bought avidly by house- 
wives who have had to abandon home cook- 
ing of pastries. 

In packaged-food departments, shoppers 
were still unable to obtain packaged pud- 
dings, soap powder, or gelatine desserts. 


The familiar enriched white flour, however, 
was plentiful in bags containing from 1 to 
25 pounds. 








Millions of Homes Urgently Needed— 
Veterans Sleeping in Parks—Inflation 
Threatens Economy of Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include the fol- 
lowing syndicated article which was 
recently published by Business News 
Service in various magazines and news- 
papers over the country calling attention 
to the need for veterans’ homes: 


MILLIONS OF HOMES URGENTLY NEEDED 
(By Wricot PatMaNn, Member of Congress) 


One of the strangest aspects of America’s 
postwar outlook is that our country, richest 
and with the highest standard of living in the 
world, faces a startling shortage in one of the 
basic needs of life—adequate shelter for its 
people. 

How did it happen? That’s a question 
many bewildered people are asking. 


LITTLE CONSTRUCTION FOR 16 YEARS 


The explanation goes back to the mid- 
thirties. The late President Roosevelt 
warned then that one-third of the Nation was 
ill-housed. But few had the money to build 
homes during the rigorous depression years. 
Existing structures steadily decayed while 
the population increased. 

The years 1938 and 1939 brought a spurt 
to the building industry, but it was stopped 
by war. Defense factories needed all the 
brick. Lumber became critical as millions 
of feet of it went into ammunition boxes and 
similar needs. Home building dwindled to 
the lowest point in a decade, except for emer- 
gency housing for war workers. Meanwhile 
old homes continued to deteriorate. The 
need for more homes piled up. 

With war in the headlines and the Nation 
concentrated on the drive for victory, few 
people took note of the growing menace in 
the housing shortage. It was a secondary 
problem, to be dealt with in some way in the 
vague postwar future. 

Then suddenly the war was over and our 
armies were streaming home from the far 
corners of the world. These returning vet- 
erans had but two thoughts—getting a job 
and a home. Their arrival touched off a 
housing situation already of explosive pro- 
portions, and the crisis was here. Today, 
nearly 25,000 veterans a day pour ashore from 
transports, adding to the demand for 
homes—and there are no homes. 


VETERANS SLEEPING IN PARKS 


So in a matter of a few months, housing 
has become our most critical national prob- 
lem. To our shame, soldiers sleep in the 
parks, thousands still are separated from 
their families, and there is a just and grow- 
ing tide of indignation sweeping the country 
as it demands drastic action. 

But accompanying the demand for shelter 
is the menacing danger to our postwar econ- 
omy in the skyrocketing prices of homes. 
Home prices have increased on an average 
of 50 percent since 1941. But lower-priced 
homes have increased more than 100 per- 
cent and still are going up. This is happen- 
ing in a $7,000,000,000 industry, fourth larg- 
est in the Nation. 


INFLATION MENACES ENTIRE ECONOMY 


Uncontrolled inflation in an industry of 
that size threatens to bring on a boom-bust 
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period that could wreck our postwar pros- 
perity. All the elements needed are inherent 
in the housing crisis: a tremendous shortage 
of homes, unprecedented purchasing power 
in the hands of the people, and uncontrolled 
speculation in the real-estate market. 

We had such a boom following World War 
I. Prices went so high that buyers stopped 
purchasing. Building slowed, the market 
collapsed and thousands of foreclosures fol- 
lowed. Economists now know that the build- 
ing collapse was a major cause of the 1929 
economic crash and the depression of the 
1930’s. The pressures inherent in the pres- 
ent crisis are estimated to be 10 times greater 
than in 1919, in terms of purchasing power 
and scarcity. 

Oddly, finished houses and real estate are 
the only two major items in the American 
economy which were not placed under price 
control during this war. It is the biggest 
inflationary loophole in our price control 
line, and unless such controls are established 
now, we face a greater catastrophe than that 
which struck us in 1929. 

Last October, I repeatedly warned the 
country of the danger in the housing short- 
age and the consequent skyrocketing prices. 
Finally the matter was investigated. The 
figures uncovered on the shortage were stag- 
gering. We need 12,000,000 new homes in 
the next decade, more than a million a year. 
Shelter must be found immediately for 
nearly 1,800,000 veterans. 


BUILDING INDUSTRY LACKS CAPACITY 


Against this demand, the total capacity of 
the Nation’s building industry is only around 
400,000 houses a year in normal times—less 
than half of that needed. 

Even so, we do not have the material for 
capacity production. Lumber is in shorter 
supply than during the war. Manpower has 
been drained away from mills and brick plants 
into higher-paid jobs in other industries. 
There have been other causes: Labor-man- 
agement disputes existed in logging: inequi- 
ties in the price-control program. Materials 
needed for homes is going into bowling 
alleys, theaters, and other commercial struc- 
tures. 

Drastic action was and is essential. In No- 
vember I introduced legislation to provide 
for the maximum production of homes at a 
reasonable price, with first priority going to 
veterans. 

I felt the problem should be attacked with 
the same imagination and energy we used to 
attack similar problems during the war, such 
as the rubber shortage. I asked for the ap- 
pointment of a housing expediter, with full 
authority to cut governmental red tape, break 
production bottlenecks, and carry out a sus- 
tained industry-governmental attack on the 
problem. 

The bill which is before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House provides 
for ceiling prices on homes for the duration 
of the housing emergency. To attack the 
problem, the first step obviously must be to 
break the log jam on materials and almost 
double normal production. To accomplish 
this, the Housing Expediter, Wilson Wyatt, 
already appointed, will be given the power to 
pay subsidies and take all other steps neces- 
sary to bring up production of lumber, brick, 
tile, cast-iron pipe, and other scarce materials 
to meet the need. 

However, the greatest urgency is a drastic 
change in the approach of both the industry 
and the Government toward building. 


USING ANTIQUATED METHODS 

We still use horse-and-buggy n.ethods of 
building homes in this age of atomic power. 
To properly meet the housing crisis, con- 
struction methods of the 1920's must be 
brought up to date. Labor and management 
must work together to utilize war-developed 
mass production techniques and materials. 
One of the finest steps forward in this direc- 
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tion was the recent action of a New York 
union in aiding the construction of pre- 
fabricated homes on a veterans’ project. 

It is only through such cooperation, 
through the use of all types of building, pre- 
fabrication, mass building, that we can hope 
to meet the demand. 

The construction industry today faces the 
brightest future of any segment of American 
enterprise. We have an unprecedented de- 
mand for modern homes. The people have 
more money than ever before with which to 
buy them. 

If the industry enters the new era with 
ingenuity and broad vision, adopts modern 
methods, it can produce homes by the mil- 
lions instead of by thousands. Jobs would 


be provided for thousands of additional 
workers; Americans will have sufficient 
homes, and the new era will be a golden 


one for builders. 





Shackle on Grain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Kansas City Star of 
March 10, 1946: 


SHACKLE ON GRAIN—PERIOD OF TIGHTEST Gov- 
ERNMENT CONTROL IN HIsToRY Now UNDER 
Way—cCCC Is IN THE SADDLE—NEW SET-UP 
PROVIDES CONTROL FROM FARMER TO CON- 
SUMER—TRADE IN A HAZE 


The grain industry, veteran through peace 
and war of more than 13 years of Govern- 
ment interference and control, yesterday 
found itself backed farther into a corner than 
ever before. 

The revised wheat-conservation order, the 
impending coarse grain control edict, the new 
millfeed regulation, with all their strict and 
far-reaching provisions, erased what faint 
semblance of a free market the industry pre- 
viously had enjoyed. 

The firm grip of the CCC embraced the 
wheat, flour, and millfeed sectors of the trade 
while the AAA, it was reported, was to be 
given the screws to enforce the feed-grain 
order covering corn, oats, barley, and grain 
sorghums, an order embracing operations of 
farmers, truckers, feeders, and all others 
handling coarse grains. 


NOTHING MORE BEYOND 


And so the grain trade looked back over 
its shoulder yesterday at the long period of 
increasing Government supervision, consid- 
ered the present controls which surpass any- 
thing before held expedient even in wartime, 
and came to the decision the end of the line 
had been reached. 

Voicing this widespread trade sentiment 
early last week was Robert E. Sterling, editor 
of the Northwestern Miller. “Today,” Ster- 
ling declared, “there is no place else to go 
short of the Government itself, which is 
expanding the CCC into sole buyer, seller, 
storer and distributor of all grains and their 
flour feed and other commercial products.” 

Confusion in the industry has grown dur- 
ing all these years of changing “programs” 
and “goals” to such a point, Sterling writes, 
that no one—not even those who wrote the 
innumerable orders—can say today what will 
happen tomorrow. Indeed, the majority of 
grainmen confess they are not sure what is 
happening at the moment. 
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A glimpse of the trading floor here yester- 
Gay, where grain experts with decades of ex- 
perience labored more or less in vain to 
fathom the Government’s revised wheat 
order, was enough to prove the trade’s utter 
confusion at its present position. 


A RULE FOR EVERYTHING 


“So, today,” Sterling declares, “no man is 
free to buy and sell, to process or merchan- 
dise as a free agent any grain for ultimate 
use as food for men or beasts without taking 
counsel from endless rules and regulations 
difficuit of understanding in the first in- 
stance and almost impossible to comply with 
in the second, third, tenth and last.” 

The Government’s obvious defense is that 
widespread hunger and. starvation in Europe 
and elsewhere justify any sacrifice on the 
part of this Nation. With this, the grain 
trade seems to agree in principle. But most 
branches of the industry are not at all sure 
the current orders with all their attendant 
restrictions will achieve the desired results. 

For their only comfort, grainmen must 
look to the far horizon, for times will change 


as they always have. Abundant crops soon 
will be harvested and food _ shortages 
throughout the world will be alleviated. 


Price floors someday will supplant ceilings, 


and surpluses will replace shortages as the 
Nation’s prime worry. Times will change, 
and in that fact there is always hope. 





The Tragic Fate of the Steamship 
“Yukon” 


REMARKS 


HON. D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Ir. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 4 the Nation was shocked to 
learn that the steamship Yukon with 495 
human lives aboard was wrecked and in 
great peril in Johnstone Bay, 48 miles 
east of Seward, Alaska. 

The Yukon was bound for Seattle with 
a large number of her passenger list be- 
ing servicemen returning to the United 
States for discharge after many weary 
months overseas. In addition there were 
many women and children aboard. 
Newspaper reports of the tragedy de- 
scribed the cause as being due to “gale 
winds and towering waves” with the re- 
sult that the liner broke in two, its for- 
ward part remaining fast aground in 
Johnstone Bay while the after part, ac- 
cording to officers of the Coast Guard 
cutter Onondaga, “rolled to starboard 
and rendered rescue efforts difficult, due 
to icy water and high waves.” 

The War Department in releasing in- 
formation concerning the steamship 
Yukon reveals that it was built in 1899 
and was owned by the Alaskan Steam- 
Ship Co., Inc., Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. 
Continuing, the report states: 

The ship was privately owned and oper- 
ated and has been used by the War Depart- 
ment in transporting military and civilian 
personnel along with regular passengers be- 
tween Seattle and Alaskan points. When it 
is expeditious, small groups of military per- 
sonnel are customarily transported to their 
destinations on private ships such as the 
Yukon. Escort was furnished the Yukon 
during the war when known enemy activity 
warranted such security measures. 
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Since release of the report of the War 
Department six soldiers have been de- 
clared officially dead and among this 
number is one of the finest young men 
in my congressional] district, the late Sgt. 
Lester S. March, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis March, prominent and highly re- 
spected citizens of Altoona, Pa. 

The revelations of Mr. Phillip W. Moss 
are a shock to Mr. and Mrs. Ellis March, 
parents of the late Sgt. Lester March, 
and are, in addition, cf sufficient import 
to demand a thorough investigation of 
the facts surrounding the loss of the 
ill-fated Yukon. Mr. Moss’ letter indi- 
cates gross criminal negligence and, 
while it is impossible to replace the pre- 
cious lives that have been sacrificed in 
this tragedy of the sea, it would be wan- 
ton neglect to remain silent in the face 
of Mr. Moss’ disclosures. 

My heartfelt sympathy is extended to 
the parents of the late Sgt. Lester S. 
March and to the loved ones of those 
who with this gallant young American 
were forced to relinquish their right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
through the alleged neglect of persons 


responsible for the health and safety of 
human lives aboard the steamship 
Yukon 

As a ft urther testimonial to the sterling 
character and spo tes s reputation of the 
late €gt. Lester S. Ma farch, I wish to read 
the following anna from a recent 


issue of the Altoona Mirror, a daily news- 
parer of wide circulation in the city of 
Altoona and Blair County, Pa.: 

SGT. LESTER S. MARCH 


Official confirmation of the tragic death of 
Sgt. Lester S. March in the wrecking of the 
liner Yukon in Alaskan waters has been 
made by the War Department and his name 
must be sorrowfully added to the long list 
of our heroic Altoona and Blair County boys, 
who have made the supreme sacrifice in the 
Nation’s cause. 

Sergeant March can be described as one 
of the finest examples of the civilian turned 
soldier in the service of his country. He was 
@ young man of exceptional qualities and 
attainments, his duties in war serving -to 
bring into sharper emphasis the sterling 
attributes of character and mind which made 
him a useful citizen in civil life, and popular 
among all who shared his acquaintance. 

A member of one of Altoona’s pioneer fam- 
ilies, Sergeant March had made a thorough 
preparation for a career of usefulness in the 
community. Nevertheless, he responded in 
the early stages of the war to his country’s 
call and his service during the war revealed 
him as an exemplar of all that is best in 
the soldier, fearless, inspiring to others and 
demonstrating at all times those heroic 
qualities that made possible the winning of 
the war. 

The Altoona Mirror joins all the many 
friends in expressing sympathy to the par- 
ents and others in the family in the grievous 
loss they have suffered. Cut down at the 
close of his duty to his country, it is tragic 
that his life could not have been spared for 
the career of usefulness in the life of the 
community which he would have adorned. 


The grief-stricken parents have added 
sorrow in their bereavement since Ser- 
geant March’s body has not yet been re- 
covered and in desperation they have 
written to officials of the War Depart- 
ment in an effort to secure information 
as to the reason for utilizing a ship that 
it is not felt was seaworthy since it failed 





to withstand the gale winds and tower- 
ing waves. 

The parents of the late Sergeant 
March have received a letter from a com- 
panion of their son who gives a graphic 
description of the tragedy. At this point 
I wish to read the following letter re- 
ceived from the father of the late Ser- 
geant March and also the letter written 
to the grief-stricken parents: 


ALTOONA, Pa., March 8, 1946. 
Hon. D. EMMERT BRUMBAUGH, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: I am herewith enclosing to you 
a copy of a letter that I received yesterday 
from Phillip W. Moss, now discharged from 
the Army, who wrote this letter from his 
home at 100 West Hull Street, Denison, Tex. 
This particular boy was a companion of my 
son, Lester, and was aboard the steamship 
Yukon that met with disaster. 

The contents of the letter will show you 
that the crew of this ship was drunk and 
thet is the reason they got off the course 
and caused this disaster. He also states that 
none of the crew, with the exception of 10 
or 12, offered assistance to the passengers 
in this wreck, and that the boat had no 
equipment for any emergency. All these 
things make one feel all the more bitter, be- 
cause this is nothing but criminal negligence 
on the part of the Alaska Steamship Co. 
There should be at no time any ship allowed 
to leave with precious souls aboard with a 
drunken crew to man the ship, and the law 
should be such that the Government re- 
quires all ship personnel to be sober. 

I am sending you a copy of this letter be- 
cause I know you are interested. As for 
my son Lester, I pray to God that they re- 
cover him somewhere. As yet he is still 
missing and has been pronounced killed. 

ny attention given to this letter will be 
appreciated, and I shall appreciate your 
reply. 
Very truly, 
ELLIs MarcH. 
DENISON, TEXx., March 5, 1946. 

Dear MR. AND Mrs. Marcu: I arrived home 
today and found your letter had gotten here 
ahead of me. I was asked by Captain 
Gribble if I would write you when I arrived 
home, and told him I would attempt to tell 
you about what happened. So I'll try and I 
hope I can help in some small way. 

Lester and I got acquainted when he trans- 
ferred from Adak to Anchorage. I spent 
most of my time hanging around the kitchen 
and we were together quite a bit. He was 
one of the happiest boys I have ever seen 
when his name appeared on orders to return 
home. On several occasions we went into 
Anchorage together hunting gifts to bring 
home. I don’t know what happened to his 
baggage but expect it went down with the 
rest of it. I know I never saw my boy after 
noon Monday. I talked to him Monday 
morning in my room and he said he had 
taken the pin for his mother out of his bag 
and had it in his pocket. One thing I re- 
member was a fur set consisting of cap, 
mittens, and neckpiece he bought for a niece. 
It was to have been sent by the store he 
bought it from. I hope it wasn’t included on 
the mail on the Yukon but am afraid that 
it was. If possible I would like to know if 
it has been received or not. I worked in 
squadron headquarters and Lester had asked 
me to cancel his insurance. I told him he 
had kept it 3 years and another month 
wouldn’t hurt. He mentioned this while we 
were on the boat and told me how happy he 
was that I had been too lazy to fill out the 
papers. Up to the last time I saw him and 


talked to him he was very cheerful. There 
were five of us standing on the foredeck to- 
gether and another boy and I decided to go 
to the lounge on the upper deck. 


The others 








decided to stay out in the open in case the 
remainder of the boat overturned. Before 
we got to the upper deck a 50-foot wave hit 
us and washed 20 persons overboard. 

At once we returned to check and see if 
any of our buddies were among them. There 
was so much oil on the water it was impos- 
sible to recognize anyone in it. We found 
that Lester and another boy was gone. Some 
were washed ashore, others washed against 
rocks and didn’t have a chance. We saw two 
wash around a point of land, never having a 
chance to get to shore or close to the boat. 
The crew would do nothing at all to help 
those in the water. In fact, they were not 
equipped for any kind of emergency. It was 
32 hours before a line was put ashore and 
a soldier had to do it then. We were 7 miles 
off course and had only made 39 miles in 12 
hours. I have newspaper accounts of it from 
the Anchorage papers and will forward them 
to you in the near future. Also some snap- 
shots taken by one of the boys. I am trying 
to have copies of them made, and if I am 
unable to do so will send my pictures to you. 
The newspapers give a rather poor account 
of it. The sea was rough, but it wasn’t such 
a storm that would put us in the position 
we were in. That was my first boat trip, 
but I do not believe there could have been 
a lot more done by the crew. At no time 
was any instructions or orders ever given. 
The passengers were just left to do the best 
they could. Up until 9 or 10 o’clock the 
morning we went on the rocks, the ranking 
crew members were so drunk that they could 
hardly get around. However, a few of them, 
I would say about 10 or 12, were doing what. 
they could. After returning to Seward we 
checked all incoming lists, local hospital, 
and Red Cross to see if Lester and the other 
buy had been picked up. Two days later the 
Red Cross at Anchorage called and told me 
Lester was in the hospital there on the field. 
I was hoping, but I couldn’t see how it could 
happen, so I went out to the hospital to 
check for myself. As I feared, there had 
been a mistake. 

I wish to offer my sympathy, and if I can 
be of assistance in any way, at any time, 
please don’t hesitate to ask it. 

Sincerely, 
PHILLIP W. Moss. 





Newspaper Exposes Real Estate Lobby— 
Describes Quarter-Million-Dollar Slush 
Fund—Names Men Opposing Homes 
for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
the Washington lobbyists who have been 
directing the fight against the President’s 
program to provide homes for veterans 
have remained hidden behind the scenes. 
In view of the tremendous pressure which 
this selfish group has been attempting 
to bring on Congress during recent weeks, 
I think it is high time that we name 
names and expose some of the amounts 
of money which the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards openly admits it 
is spending in Washington. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I should like to in- 
clude a news story published on March 
8 by the New York newspaper PM. In 
this story I wish to call the attention of 
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the Members to the fact that this organi- 
zation is spending a quarter of a million 
dollars a year for its national offices. It 
spends nearly $50,000 a year on its publi- 
cation, Headlines, which was the vehicle 
that was used to dupe and mislead many 
legitimate and honest real estate men 
over the country on the President’s 
housing program. 

I should also like to call the attention 
of the House to some of the reactionary 
and selfish objectives which this group 
favors. I think the Members should know 
something about the headquarters and 
personnel of this organization. 

The article follows: 


HIGH-PRESSURE STAFF DIRECTS REALTY LOBEY’S 
ATTACKS ON ADMINISTRATION 


(By Gordon H. Cole) 


WASHINGTON, March 8.—Washington’s most 
triumphant lobby today is the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, whose lead- 
ers played a major role in the congressional 
defeat just handed the veterans’ emergency 
housing program. 

The antiprice control pressure of Herbert 
U. Nelson, NAREB’s executive vice president, 
and Walton Onslow, its editor and press 
agent appeared to have a greater effect on the 
majority in Congress than the appeals of 
President Truman, Economic Stabilizer Ches- 
ter Bowles, and Housing Expediter Wilson 
Wyatt. 

Nelson and his NAREB were not alone in 
the fight against the housing program, but 
their fart was important enough to win them 
national recognition as a force in Wash- 
ington. 

Nelson, who looks like an established eco- 
nomics professor—complete with umbrella— 
has directed the affairs of his realtors—the 
association owns that name for the last 22 
years. 

But it wasn’t until 1942 when Nelson moved 
his offices to Washington and lured Onslow 
from Harold Ickes’s information staff at the 
Interior Department that the NAKEB grew 
up. In the last 3 years, the association has 
almost doubled its membership 

Onslow claims that the 29,321 realtors on 
the association’s rolls represent 90 percent 
of the established real-estate firms in the 
United States of America and 25 percent of 
the licensed real-estate agents. 

There is little doubt that Nelson speaks for 
the real-estate brokers and dealers who put 
up the $261,000 annual budget on which the 
association operates its national offices. 

The office is anything but the sumptuous 
quarters a powerful Washington lobby might 
be expected to occupy. The glass-bricked 
entrance at 1737 K Street disguises a once 
fashionable residence that has completed 
the transition from town house, to boarding 
house, to office building. 

The landlord, a real-estate agency, occu- 
pies the fancy ground floor. Upstairs, a 
touch of the boarding-house days still clings 
to the rooms into which the 25 staff members 
are crowded. 

Nelson himself lives in a two-room suite in 
the building and works at a small, kidney 
desk in his comfortable living room. It is the 
only room that has a piano or a carpet. 

The only well-appointed office at NAREB 
headquarters is occupied by a round, ener- 
getic young man named Calvin Snyder. Sny- 
der is secretary of the 30-man realtors’ Wash- 
ington committee which last month visited 
Congress in a body to talk against price con- 
trols and subsidies in the Patman housing 
bill. 

Snyder is the association’s official lobbyist, 
the contact man for Congress and for OPA, 
where he has served as secretary of the Indus- 
try Advisory Committee that kibitzes on rent 
contro!s. This young man, who came up 
through the association’s subsidiary Society 
of Industrial Realtors, has a $75,000 budget 
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and the job of keeping the attitude of real- 
estate men before Congress. Those attitudes 
are no secret. The association is: 

Opposed to ceiling prices on real estate— 
like the plague. 

Opposed to public housing as “socialistic.” 

Opposed to the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
(which it calls the “wet” bill) for the same 
reason. 

Opposed to extension of the Federal tax 
structure on the ground that too much of 
the burden of local taxation is placed on real 
estate. 

Favorable to extension of price control if 
the act is amended to permit a 10-percent in- 
crease in rents where a landlord can show 
increased costs. 

Favorable to legislation to break restrictive 
practice by local unions and others which 
increase building costs. 

Snyder also gathers information of inter- 
est to realtors which normally goes out 
through the NAREB’s weekly newsletter, 
Headlines, for which $43,120 has been budg- 
eted this year. 

Nelson, Onslow, and Snyder, with Lowell 
Baker, who holds down the Chicago office, 
make up the national staff of the association. 
This staff is financed by a $10 per capita an- 
nual assessment on the membership of the 
local real-estate boards, plus contributions 
for special purposes. 

Staff activities are supervised by a real- 
estate broker who serves for 1 year, by a 10- 
man executive committee, a 48-man board 
which meets three times a year, and by the 
association’s annual convention. 

This year’s president is Boyd T. Barnard, 
of Jackson Cross Co., Philadelphia. Barnard, 
and Harry A. Taylor, of Frank H. Taylor & 
Son, East Orange, N. J., the treasurer, are 
members of the executive committee. 

Other members on the committee are: 

Morgan L. Fitch, of Charles Ringer & Co., 
Chicago. 

Matthew G. Ely, of Horace S. Ely & Co., 
New York City. 

Maurice G. Read, of Mason-McDuffie Co., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Jay L. Hearin, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Ward C. Gifford, of Ward C. Gifford Realty 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. c 

E. L. Ostendorf, of Ostendorf-Morris Co., 
Cleveland. 

Van Holt Garrett,.of Garrett-Bromfield & 
Co., Denver. 

These are the men who fix the policies and 
arrange the financing of the Washington 
real estate lobby. 

Recently, this committee approved plans to 
build an auxiliary, the National Real Estate 
Foundation, which, with a reputed $5,000,000 
organizing fund, they hope to use to rein- 
force their influence in Congress. 


of Jay Hearin, realtors, 


Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has appealed to the American 
farmer to raise more food in 1946; he 
has also appealed to the American people 
to eat less food in order that we may give 
substantial aid to the starving millions in 
other and less fortunate lands. The ap- 
peal for less food consumption will be 
met wholeheartedly, but the matter of 
increasing production of food rests large- 
ly in the hands of the President himself. 
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If he would increase production of food 
he must issue orders immediately to stop 
the drafting of farm boys in order to re- 
lieve as speedily as possible the serious la- 
bor shortage on the American farm. Also, 
he must throw the great power of his 
office into speeding up production of 
farm machinery of which there is seri- 
cus shortage. Another thing that the 
President must do to secure maximum 
production is to put an end to all the 
needless, meddlesome restrictions on 
prices and production that have been 
imposed by OPA. Once these changes 
have been made the American farmer 
wi!l do his part. 

The following letter from a prominent 
Minnesota farmer, written me several 
days ago, explains the situation more 
fully than I can hope to do. The letter 
follows. I commend its reading to my 
colleagues: 

Marcu 11, 1946. 
Hon. HAROLD KNUTSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KNurson: While listening to the 
radio, and reading the newspapers, I cannot 
help but write you a few lines. With all 
kinds of strikes going on and now the Presi- 
dent’s order to save wheat for the starving 
nations; to raise more this year so there be 
food enough to go around. All of these 
things just don’t add up. 

Selective Service still drafting all farm 
boys that are on the farms (the few that are 
left) even the IV-F’s, or whatever there is 
left. How in the name of common sense 
can they expect the farmers to produce more 
without help. Some of the help now are 
asking 50 cents per hour and at 15 hours per 
day amounts to $7.50 per day plus room and 
board. How can farmers profitably operate 
a farm any longer? Last fall we had to pay 
$1 per hour to operate corn pickers. Now 
they want to hold farm prices down; if this 
dces not come to a stop farmers will strike, 
then we will see what will happen because 
every farmer I have talked to is in an up- 
roar. Farmers cannot get farm implements 
because labor strikes every time they feel 
like it. 

There will be many acres of land that will 
not be put into crop this year, not because 
the farmer doesn’t want to, but because they 
are forced to do so through no help, too 
high wages, no implements, and too low 
an income for farm produce and products. 
Many a milking herd has been shipped to 
market because there was no one to milk 
them, also very few hogs will be raised for 
there is no one to feed and take care of 
them. 

Selective Service fellows try to make the 
people believe that the men they discharge 
shall replace the ones they take, but this is 
all bunk. The men that come back do not 
go back on the farm, they want easier jobs, 
or they take the $20 per week for a year 
to stay unemployed. Why should they work 
at that rate? The farm help this summer 
will be far worse than last year. 

If we had had full uninterrupted pro- 
duction we would not be in this mess, and 
I know what I am talking about. I will cite 
you my son’s case, who operates a 320-acre 
farm. He has not had a farm hand since 
December 1, last. He and his wife, with a 
1-year-old child, take care of 25 milk cows, 
and 35 beef cattle, 75 hogs, and 200 chickens. 
There are thousands like them, but they 
think they are darn fools to keep up that 
pace to work from 5 a. m. to 9 p. m., while 
the other fellow works but 40 hours a week. 

If some labor union heads want to try it, 
let them; we can replace them with better 
horse sense. 

I have given you some of the thoughts of 
the farmers around here, now I would like 
to see you pass some of these thoughts along 
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to the men in Congress, and show them what 
they may expect for 1946. They had better 
change their thinking in a hurry and get 
better farm prices, and people to work in 
agriculture because the farm is still the 
backbone of the Nation, yet are far under- 
paid. They are organizing fast for their own 
interests, which is the situation they are 
forced to face. 
Respectfully yours, 





The Story of Warsaw 


REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. RYTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 11, 1946, edition of the CIO News, 
a weekly publication of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, there appeared 
an article by Mr. Leo Krzycki entitled 
“Mission to Poland.” This article pur- 
ports to present the high spots of a re- 
port to CIO members on a recent 5- 

onth tour of Europe undertaken by 
Leo Krzycki, vice president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers and president 
of the American Slav Congress. The 
author of that report visited Poland 
shortly after the members of a subcom- 
mittee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which I was a member, had 
been in Poland. A full report of that 
subcommittee had been presented some- 
time ago to the full committee, but, un- 
fortunately, due to some delay, the 
printed report has not as yet been made 
available. 

In order that all Members may have 
an adequate opportunity to compare the 
observations made in Mr. Krzycki’s re- 
port with some of the material presented 
to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
I include as part of my remarks my own 
report on Poland entitled “The Story of 
Warsaw”: 

THE STORY OF WARSAW 

This is the story of Warsaw. As it is un- 
folded it is also the story of Poland, for War- 
saw is the heart of Poland and, not unlike 
the human heart, it has for 6 long years felt 
and still today feels the terrible pains and 
agonizing tortures of all its people, cities, 
towns, and villages. Today that heart still 
lives and beats within the battered body of 
Poland as firmly and determinedly as ever, 
not only to survive but to secure for all its 
people the blessings of liberty. 

If I err in telling you what I saw and heard, 
it is because I shall have minimized the 
actual terrible situation as I saw it and as it 
was told to me. There are so many things 
that challenge human ability of vocal pictur- 
ization that words lose their usual capacity 
for expression and their sound returns to 
mock the speaker who realizes that they have 
failed in their purpose. 

I had my first foretaste of what Poland 
was like in Paris. The original itinerary pro- 
vided for our visiting Poland some 4 or 5 
days after we had reached Paris. We left 
Washington on August 12, were scheduled 
to leave Paris for Berlin on August 15, spend 
2 days in Berlin, proceed then to Prague, 
remain in Prague for 1 day and then to 
proceed to Warsaw, arriving there on August 
18. However, we did not actually arrive in 





Warsaw until August 26. Our whole schedule 
was completely disrupted and we were forced 
to improvise day-to-day schedules while we 
waited until Moscow had cleared our passage 
into Poland. Our entry into free and inde- 
pendent Poland depended upon clearance 
from Moscow. For almost two whole weeks 
the State Department officials attached to 
our party wired consistently to procure clear- 
ance without any answer. Finally a response 
was received that a Soviet plane would take 
us into Poland. This offer was flatly rejected 
by our group and a wire was dispatched that 
we insisted upon clearance of our own plane 
into Poland. During this interval, some of 
our time was spent talking to displaced 
Polish nationals at Wiesbaden, Germany, and 
former inmates of the concentration camp 
at Dachau. During this interval we traveled 
to London and there when we attempted to 
contact responsible Polish leaders in London 
we were warned by a high American authority 
that as these leaders were being watched by 
Soviet agents that if we attempted to talk 
with any of them our chances of getting into 
Poland would be seriously jeopardized. 

In Paris we met several Polish fliers and 
a Polish war correspondent who told us 
tales of horror brought back by people who 
recently returned from Poland. At Wies- 
baden I talked to a group.of 50 displaced 
persons of Polish nationality. These were 
determined never to return to Poland so 
long as the present Warsaw Government re- 
mained in pow2r. One of them had recently 
returned from Poland and informed his col- 
leagues of what he had experienced. At 
Dachau, where there were over 9,000 Polish 
prisoners on the day of liberation of the 
camp on April 29, 1945, I met with a com- 
mittee of three, a clergyman from Poznan, 
a lawyer from Krakow, and a prominent 
political leader from Poland who repre- 
sented the Polish prisoners who were still 
there and maintained frequent contact with 
their fellow countrymen scattered by the 
thousands in horror camps in Germany. 
They, too, know fully and well the conditions 
existing in Poland today. They told me, how- 
ever, that 80 percent of the Poles there and 
in the other camps are longing so strongly 
to return to Poland that they are willing 
to take any risk just to see their homeland 
again and to spend their last days there. 
Their longing has so overpowered their rea- 
soning that they care not what awaits them 
They want to return to their homes even if 
it be for a short period of time and to 
sacrifice their frail bodies and waning 
strength but stout hearts toward regaining 
and rebuilding a free Poland. They felt 
bitter toward us because they say that they 
have been deserted. They feel bitter toward 
the American Poles because they have not 
sent a bit of aid, clothing, food, or medicine 
to relieve their suffering. This bitterness 
is characteristic of most of the displaced 
Poles with whom I have spoken. They point 
with pride to the courage of the Polish-Amer- 
ican soldier who first entered the Dachau 
concentration camp. I was unable to find 
out his name but here is the official version 
of his entry and of the liberation as set 
down in the publication entitled “Dachau” 
issued by the Seventh United States Army. 

“Sunday, just after the noon meal, the air 
was unusually still. The big field outside 
the compound was deserted. Suddenly some- 
one began running toward the gate at the 
other side of the field. Others followed. 
The word was shouted through the mass 
of gray, tired prisoners, Americans. That 
word repeated, yelled over the shoulders in 
throaty Polish, in Italian, in Russian, and 
Dutch, and in the familiar ring of French. 
The first internee was shot down as he rushed 
toward the gate by the guard. Yet they 
kept running and shouting through eager 
lips and unbelieving eyes, Americans! And 


at the gate in front of the hysterical mcb 
of men were not the regiments or the tanks 











they had expected, but one dark-complex- 
joned, calm American soldier, an American 
Pole, pistol in hand, looking casually about 
him; up at the towers were the SS guards 
who watched apparently frozen; behind him 
two or three other American boys about 
a hundred yards away; and into the flushed 
wet faces of those thousands surging about 
in front of him. 

“A few shots were fired from behind the 
wall, the guards in the first tower came 
down, hands above their heads. A white 
blanket was hung out from another tower, 
ind they came down, but one of them had 
a pistol in his hand which he held behind 
his back, and the dark-compiexioned soldier 
shot him down. At the far side of the com- 
pound, the guards were taken care of from 
the outside. 

“Then a jeep arrived. Where were the 
regiments and tanks? The first American 
was hoisted into the air and two others, 
a 19-year-old farmer from the West, and 
a 19-year-old university student, were 
dragged out of the jeep and carried around 
the grounds on the internees’ shoulders. A 
blond journalist in uniform was also in the 
jeep, and she climbed the tower by the gate 
with a young officer. 

“Suddenly the prisoners produced flags and 
colors which had been buried under bar- 
racks or hidden in rafters. These flags and 
colors were improvised from sheets and 
scraps of colored cloth. It was a mardi-gras. 
Over the loud-speaker system the blond 
journalist said “We are just as glad to see 
you as you are to see us.’ And then a chap- 
lain in broken German asked them to join 
him in the Lord’s Prayer. And for a few 
minutes in powerful earnest unison and with 
bowed revered heads and clasped hands, they 
prayed. The words echoed through the com- 
pound and through the hearts of the thou- 
sands still incredulous at the dark-complex- 
ioned American Pole, the 19-year-old farm 
boy from the West, and the student, and at 
the regiments and tanks that never came.” 

“When we returned from London on Aug- 
ust 24 our group was advised that the long 
awaited clearances had finally been granted 
and that the committee would be allowed to 
travel to Poland in its own plane. On the 
morning of August 26, We left Paris on our 
way to Warsaw via Berlin. We arrived in 
Warsaw in the early afternoon of the same 
day. On our way over from Berlin and before 
we had reached Poznan, with powerful Navy 
binoculars I scanned the countryside cover- 
ing the area to be ceded to Poland in com- 
pensation for the lands that had been taken 
over by the Soviet, east of the so-called Cur- 
zon Line. Few people were noticeable in 
the fields and the whole countryside was 
devoid of any cattle or horses. Occasionally 
large herds of cattle and horses could be seen 
going east. The preponderance of traffic was 
east. Soon the city of Poznan appeared and 
some portions of it lay in ruins. From Poz- 
nan to Warsaw more herds of cattle and 
horses could be seen on its way east and in 
many instances these herds were interspersed 
between large convoys of horse-driven 
wagons piled high with materials. Here and 
there large encampments of wagons could 
be seen not far off the roads. After about an 
hour and a half our plane circled over the 
city of Warsaw divided by the Vistula River 
With its four bridges destroyed. 

Parallel to and very near one of the de- 
stroyed bridges was a complete wooden span 
jammed with trucks. wagons, and cars, and 
flanked with jammed people all moving in 
either direction. Down below appeared the 
airfield and as we gradually descended we 
saw that the ccncrete landing strip was pot- 
marked with craters and could not be used. 
Some apprehension overtook me as I realized 
that any landing would have to be made on 
a field overgrown high with weeds and 
grass. But before I had finished my “Hail 
Mary,” Gregory, our pilot had already brought 
down the plane and to the accompaniment 
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of seven or eight bumps which raised us up 
to the full play of our safety belts, brought 
the plane to a stop. This was the Okencie 
Airport situated about 5 miles from Warsaw. 
On the field were a score of planes marked 
with the red and white Polish emblem and 
several Russian planes. As we alighted we 
were met by two military officers one in Rus- 
sian uniform and one in uniform of Polish 
military whose grey cornered cap, the front 
angle of which was raised high over the visor 
by a tarnished Polish eagle seemed to hide 
most of his face. This lad in Polish uniform 
was no more than 18 and spoke better Rus- 
sian than Polish. After they had carefully 
scrutinized our passports representatives of 
the American Embassy arrived on the field 
and we started our short journey into the 
city. For about 15 minutes we drove through 
a double lane highway divided by a double 
set of trolley tracks which had once served 
the city. The destruction on both sides of 
the street gradually unfolded before us. 
Here and there still standing on the tracks or 
lying on their sides were burned-out trolley 
cars. On both sides of the highway appeared 
overturned rusted half tracks, armored ve- 
hicles and tanks. Large homes and what 
once were apartment dwellings lay in ruins. 
In some of the apartment houses the first 
and second stories stil) remained standing 
and tired, wan, sad faces looked through 
gaping holes that once were windows. Soon 
we were on the Aleje Jerozolimskie, one of 
the main thoroughfares leading into the 
center of the city. Ruins and huge piles of 
rubble held back by neatiy erected walls made 
of loose brick lined both sides of the streets. 
Our autos came to a stop before a large build- 
ing that stood out ironically amidst the de- 
struction practically untouched by the war. 
It was the Hotel Polonia and it owed its 
present undamaged condition due to the 
fact that it served as the headquarters of 
the German Gestapo. As soon as our cars 
had come to a stop the huge milling throng, 
noticeably attracted by the American flags 
fluttering in the brisk breeze, surrounded us 
before we had even alighted. As each car 
discharged its passengers, the throng grew 
larger and larger and blocked off any path to 
the entrance of the hotel. 

With each passing moment more people 
gathered, and those immediately near us 
could be heard to whisper, “Amerikanie, 
Amerikanie.” Soon the whisper was taken 
up by those farther away and grew louder and 
louder. As we made our way they pushed 
back voluntarily to open up a passageway to 
the hotel. Most of them were poorly clad, 
some were ragged, some were barefooted. 
Some had their shoes thrown over their 
shoulders. They all seemed destitute, tired, 
and visibly affected by the ordeals that they 
had experienced. Some were emaciated, most 
far from healthy. On each was an expression 
hard to understand and difficult to describe. 
It was a stern, determined look. As we 
passed through, their faces lit up with an 
expression that seemed to say, “Welcome.” 
Others maintained an expression which be- 
trayed their inner feelings, a sort of half- 
hidden smile of satisfaction that something 
to their liking had taken place or would soon 
occur. Something which they had waited 
for. We entered the hotel with the quiet 
voices “To sa Amerikanie” following us into 
the hotel. 

From the offices of Ambassador Lane, situ- 
ated in the hotel, we looked out upon War- 
saw—Warsaw that had been ravished not 
once or twice, but four times—now supposed- 
ly liberated, but held firmly by Soviet might. 
There stretching before us as far as we could 
see was the complete destruction of the city 
through whose broad streets once gaily prom- 
enaded more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
There today still live 400,000 people, whose 
brothers, children, parents, and relatives still 
lie underneath the wreckage and ruins. To 
the left could be heard a deafening rumble, 
and a cloud of dust rose high into the bril- 
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liantly sunlit skies. The morning papers 
would soon announce that another partially 
devastated apartment block had collapesd 
and 30 or 40.more bodies were added to the 
75,000 that are yet to be uncovered. In front 
of us stood what remained of the most beau- 
tiful railroad station in Europe, a twisted 
mass of steel sunk deep into a huge ravine 
which was now being filled in to enlarge the 
temporary plaza which serves as the central 
station for the straw-covered horse-driven 
farm wagons which constitute the transpor- 
tation system of Warsaw. A ride anywhere 
in ‘Warsaw can be had for 20 zlotys. Now 
when I speak of zlotys bear in mind that the 
Official rate of exchange was 5 zlotys to $1; 
so that a ride in one of these cars costs you $4. 

Here and there at definite intervals were 
small wooden shacks in front of which 
elderly women displayed for sale strings of 
dried sausage, stacks of black bread, vege- 
tables, pickled meats, dried mushrooms, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, and other garden vegetables. 
At each intersection stood a girl in Polish 
uniform directing traffic. Machine guns were 
hung over their backs. Up and down the 
Aleje Jerozolimskie slowly passing up and 
down the street were soldiers in Russian and 
Polish uniforms with pistols in their holsters 
and machine guns over their shoulders. 
Wherever your eyes wandered the destruction 
was virtually complete. Here that dream of 
complete destruction born in % perverted 
German mind some place in the dim recesses 
of a beer house in Munich saw its complete 
realization. 

Soon we left the hotel and drove down 
the Ulica Marszalkowska. Amidst rubble 
piled 20 and 30 feet high we drove into the 
old city—stare miasto. Everything was gone. 
The Cathedral of St. John, the world famous 
Fukiers wine cellars, the buildings with their 
beautiful hand-painted facades, the work of 
famous artists, were a mass of bricks, dirt 
and tin. Few walls were left standing. Oc- 
casionally a painted facade appeared amidst 
the rubble. The destruction challenges 
verbal discription. You actually distrust 
your own eyes. Here among this wreckage 
women emerge and call to their children who 
quickly gather around you wherever you go. 

Wherever there was a small area of land 
free from rubble there you were sure to find 
a white wooden cross. The larger the area 
the more the crosses. These are the crosses 
of Poland. Underneath each a hero lies 
buried. Each grave is covered with fresh-cut 
flowers and bears the name of a fallen hero. 
People come and go, each stopping for a 
minute to kneel and whisper in almost au- 
dible tones their prayers for the dead. On 
the Ulica Pieracka is the Zamojski Palace. 


In the rear is a huge garden filled with 
crosses. On each cross a name. Kazimierz 
Zawadski, Tadeusz Helinski. Tacked to 


some crosses are written permissions to the 
next of kin to remove the body to a family 
lot in some nearby cemetery. Wherever you 
turn you see more crosses. Even in the down- 
town area wherever a wall of building is 
still standing there are painted black crosses 
marking the execution place of those shot 
by the Germans. Flowers are piled high on 
the sidewalks and mingle their fragrance with 
the stench of decaying flesh of bodies not yet 
recovered beneath nearby debris. 

We wanted to continue, but as it was al- 
ready dark we had to return to the hotel for 
dinner. We had also been warned not to 
stay out too late as there was still shooting 
going on in the streets and it was not too 
healthy to be out in the evening. 

That evening in the most devastated city 
in Europe we had the best supper in all our 
travels. Caviar, smoked salmon, baked ham, 
wines, tenderloin steak, vegetables of all 
kinds, vodka, ice cream. People danced and 
gaily sang. An orchestra tried its best with 
American hits of 3 or 4 years ago. The con- 
trast between what we saw in the early part 
of the day and that which we now were wit- 
nessing was terrific. After 2 hours of this 
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we finally called for the rachunek—the bill. 
It, too, was terrific. Our party of 12 had 
just spent $1,200. We went to bed that 
night thinking just what we could have done 
with the $100, and to add to our discomfort 
our sleep was constantly interrupted by gun- 
fire outside. 

The following morning we visited the 
ghetto. The only possible description that 
I can think of which would adequately por- 
tray the complete destruction of the ghetto 
is the Biblical narration of the razing of 
Jerusalem, “Not a stone was left standing 
upon a stone.” This is literally true of the 
ghetto? The only remains are stone walls 
built out in the center of the street, 6 and 8 
feet high, topped with large pieces of jagged 
glass frozen solidly into the concrete. Some 
street signs are still standing enabling one 
to identify that this once was Nalewki Street, 
here Ulica Bielanska, here Ulica Dzika. Un- 
exploded shells are neatly piled up on the 
streets to be taken away by the workmen. 
Old women are digging in the ruins for par- 
ticles of coal to sell on the black market 
in order to earn some money with which to 
buy some food. Rusted German tanks 
knocked out by bottles of gasoline are being 
dismantled and carted away Here once 
400,000 Jews were crowded and completely 
wiped out during the insurrection. Numer- 
ous stories of German treachery are told by 
the occupants of the nearby apartment 
homes. Originally the area covered an ex- 
tensive part of the city but every day the 
Germans demanded gold threatening to con- 
tract the area by ren oving one of the streets 
from the ghetto itself. With each payment 
new demands were made and the area con- 
stantly became smaller until but a few streets 
remained in the ghetto area. 

As we left the ghetto we drove to the Square 
of Our Savior and our passage was impeded 
by a huce herd of cattle being driven by Rus- 
sian soldiers. We inquired and were told 


that this was cattle being taken away: from 
Germany and was on its way to Russia. We 
stood on the walk for several minutes and in- 


quired of others. We were told that herds 
of cattle can be seen at all times of the day 
of almost every day in the week. Whispering 
voices confided: “This is our cattle and it is 
being requisitioned by the Russians and is on 
its way east.” Still fresh in my memory is 
the sight of the Teatr Wielki, the Ratusz, the 
City Hall, the Zamek Krolewski and the Royal 
Palace. The Nazi hordes even desecrated the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. At the en- 
trance to the Ogrod Saski, the Saxon Gardens, 
was erected Poland's tribute to the unknown 
soldier. It was completely destroyed. The 
heavy plaque with the inscription was 
smashed into scores of pieces. Today each 
piece has been found and pieced together in 
jigsaw fashion. The innumerable statues 
bordering the walks through the gardens 
still stand mute witnesses of Nazi beastiality. 
No matter where you go all you see are ruins. 
Whether it be on the Aleje-Ujazdowskie, the 
Ulica Sucha, Koszykowa or Chmielna few 
walls and hollow shells are still standing. 
The Nazis made certain and paid particular 
attention to the destruction of all that could 
be connected with Polish culture. The Na- 
tional Museum, the Library of the Zamojskis, 
the Library of the Przezdzieckis, the Raczyn- 
skis collection fell prey to German fire. The 
greater portion of the Krasinski Museum was 
devastated. What remained of the precious 
objects of art was pilfered and packed into 
crates and shipped into Germany. The Nazis 
looted what was saved from fire and sent 
these objects home as gifts or souvenirs. 
Even Egyptian mummies standing in the 
National Museum were smashed to pieces in 
the search for supposedly hidden treasures. 
Praga, the suburb of Warsaw, across the Vis- 
tula escaped in some measure German fury. 
Though many of its larger apartment build- 
ings were destroyed, the majority of them can 
be reconstructed. Many of the habitable 


dwellings have been requisitioned by the 
Soviet Army. This deprivation of the still 
inhabitable dwellings has greatly contributed 
to the desperate lack of housing for much 
of the populace in Warsaw. 

Now linked only by a temporary bridge with 
Warsaw it faces complete isolation with the 
coming of winter. It is openly admitted that 
the bridge will not withstand the ravages of 
winter. Thus the people who work in War- 
saw will be unable to get to work and will be 
cut off from all means of livelihood. The 
large cooperative homes situated on the out- 
skirts of Warsaw are being hastily rebuilt 
and though even now each apartment is 
occupied by two or more families, tens of 
thousands of inhabitants of Warsaw must 
find shelter in the ruins and cellars of de- 
stroyed buildings. With the coming of win- 
ter, these people cannot survive and little as 
yet has been done to provide shelter for them. 
This is but a fragmentary picture of the de- 
struction of Warsaw. We were told that 25 
percent of the destruction occurred in 
September of 1939 and the rest was destroyed 
during and after the insurrection of 1944. 
Then the Nazis went from house to house, 
from building to building, street by street 
and mined and fired what still remained. 
This methodic scheme of destruction was 
aptly shown to us when we visited the 
Lazienki Palaces situated in the rear of the 
government house known as_ Belvedere. 
There holes were drilled in a straight line 6 
inches apart in every room and corridor, then 
filled with dynamite and set off. Before I 
leave the physical destruction of Warsaw, let 
me give you some figures of the over-all pic- 
ture which were procured from the Warsaw 
Reconstruction Office. Of the total amount 
of 17,000 buildings in Warsaw proper, that is 
that part of Warsaw situated on the left side 
of the Vistula River, 9,100, or 55 percent, are 
completely destroyed. Three thousand, or 
18 percent, are partially destroyed, and 4,200, 
or 26 percent, are slightly destroyed. In the 
suburb of Praga, that is that part of Warsaw 
on the right side of the Vistula River, of a 
total of 8,500 buildings, 1,400, or 16 percent, 
are completely destroyed, 900, or 11 percent, 
partially destroyed, and 6,100, cr 73 percent, 
slightly destroyed. In Warsaw 170 percent 
of the destruction was by fire, and in Praga 
54 percent was by fire. The latter two figures 
illustrate that Warsaw and Praga were burned 
away with methodical, hateful design to real- 
ize the German threat that before the Nazi 
armed forces will retreat, they will leave 
nothing behind. 

The unforgettable days of the defense of 
Warsaw under Stefan the Stubborn were 
equalled if not surpassed by the insurrection 
of Warsaw in 1944. A majority of those who 
witnessed both are now dead but their heroic 
deeds still remain the topics of conversation 
wherever we went. As if a constant re- 
minder of the epic of the insurrection were 
the tanks still standing in the streets of War- 
saw to which the Germans had tied young 
Polish girls hoping that this would prevent 
the insurrectionists from shooting at them. 
A good number of these girls were rescued 
and the tanks knocked out with bottles filled 
with gasoline. Those in power in the present 
provisional government have treated the in- 
surrection as a great national catastrophe. 

Through the press, radio and commemo- 
rative assemblies the whole undertaking is 
attempted to be portrayed as a vain sacrifice 
of Polish courage to the selfish purposes of 
the London Group, and numerous tactical 
reasons assigned for the failure of the Red 
Army to carry through, but all such explana- 
tions fall upon deaf ears as the people know 
and tell you that the Red Army was just 
beyond the river. Everyone recalls with pride 
in their hearts, the indomitable courage of 
the people of Warsaw and no amount of 
propaganda can persuade them that their 
sacrifices had been in vain. Practically all 
took part at one time or another in the 9 
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weeks of action. Men and women alike 
fought side by side. While the men fought 
on the hastily erected ramparts, the women 
were responsible for the food and care of 
the children and the care of the wounded. 
They organized the children as messengers 
and carried food, ammunition, and water 
through sewers and tunnels to the men. Dur- 
ing the short periods of rest, the men were 
relieved during the watch by women and 
children. One little boy of eight was one day 
2 hours late for his watch. A young woman 
was forced to extend her watch the additional 
2 hours. When the lad returned, she rebuked 
him for his tardiness and he merely an- 
swered, “Yes, I know I’m late and I’m very 
sorry.” She instructed him concerning his 
watch and entered the barricaded house. 
There she saw a box of hand grenades which 
weighed three times as much as the boy 
Then she suddenly realized that the lad had 
brought in the grenades and said nothing of 
them to her. She felt very keenly for having 
rebuked the boy and returned to apologize 
to him. “Oh, it doesn’t matter,” the little 
boy said. She then drew out of him how he 
had gone into the German lines and one by 
one stole the grenades then found a box 
and dragged them several hundred yards 
through cellars, sewers, and tunnels. During 
the whole period women tied wounded men 
to their backs and through the slime and 
filth of sewers made their way to the under- 
ground hospitals to treat their wounds as 
best they could without the aid of any anes- 
thetics or bangages. Some day the whole 
terrible story of the insurrection will be told 
and when it will be told it will surpass by far 
anything that as yet the world has heard. 

In contrast with other devastated countries 
in Burope is the apparent abundance of food 
on the streets of Warsaw. Every street has 
at least one or two stands where there is an 
abundance of breads, dried meat, and vege- 
tables. Yet when you talk to the people 
living in the ruins, sitting in the streets, or 
casually as you stop them, very few are able 
to procure enough beyond a bare subsistence 
level. Food is rationed in accordance with 
the type of work done and hence the class of 
food card obtainable. But the cfficial rations 
are not enough and must be supplemented by 
what can be procured through other means. 
The monthly rations for these holding a 
No. 1 food card, hard laborers, is 1 kilogram of 
fats, 10 kilograms of bread, 800 grams of 
sugar, 1 kilogram of canned meat, plus some 
additional food at the place of employment. 
The prices for these are somewhat controlled 
but as the allowance is manifestly insuffi- 
cient a flourishing black market exists 
throughout Warsaw. 

Butter is 220 zlotys per kfogram. 

Bread is 35 zlotys per kilogram. 

Meat is 120 zlotys per kilogram. 

Sugar is 300 zlotys per kilcgram. 

Bacon is 300 zlotys per kilogram. 

These prices are beyond the reach of any, 
even those who are comparatively gainfully 
employed in the Government offices. A fair 
suit of clothes costs 5,000 zlotys, a pair of 
shoes 500 to 750 zlotys. These prices might 
as well be 10 times as much as the vast ma- 
jority of people have no money. The Soviets 
substituted Moscow printed zlotys for the 
marks that had been previously used. The 
total exchange limitation was 600 Zlotys. 
This impoverished practically every inhabi- 
tant. Barter has hence been substituted and 
cigarettes especially have become the best 
medium of exchange. I’ve witnessed, one 
package of American cigarettes being ex- 
changed for a beautifully embroidered linen 
tablecloth easily worth $50 in the United 
States. Those more fortunate, who had been 
able to secrete their jewelry from the Nazis 
are rapidly pauperizing themselves in order 
to procure the bare necessities of life. Even 
the peasants who had supposedly benefited 
through the distribution of lands must live 
from day to day because of the severe “l:on- 











ticent” that has been imposed. Under the 
present system they can save nothing to tide 
them over during the coming winter months. 
We paid a visit to one of the larger estates 
that had been confiscated and parceled out 
to the peasants. Each pheasant in the area 
had received 8 nectares of land. They till 
the soil with primitive means as there are 
no modern machinery or even horses to as- 
sist in the plowing. Eighty percent of what 
they produce is taken over by the government 
and 20 percent they are allowed to retain. 
Out of the 20 percent they must pay for the 
seed and fertilizer, feed themselves and their 
families, and sell what is left to buy clothing 
and other necessities. Of the 16 families, 
1 family has 1 pig which they are constantly 
hiding beneath straw from the Russians. 

After I had convinced them that I wasn’t 
a Communist nor a secret agent they were 
willing to show me the hiding place. This 
suspicion is manifested toward anyone who 
is seen decently attired and well fed and 
after they are convinced, they open up their 
hearts and speak freely. Our movements 
during the entire stay in Warsaw were un- 
hampered. Though at times interpreters, 
guides and officials from the foreign office 
accompanied us, these could be dismissed 
with ease whenever anyone felt that their 
presence interfered or retarded the people 
from frankly discussing anything. On many 
occasions the members of ovr party wan- 
dered off by themselves and c~uld freely talk 
with the people. Of course, their suspicions 
concerning our indentity had to be allayed 
but after the first 2 days practically all in 
the immediate vicinity of the hotel knew 
who we were. We quickly became known to 
hundreds of people who were eager and 
willing to share all their sorrows with us. 
On one of my side trips, I asked many Poles 
why they shunned talking with soldiers and 
purposely avoided them when they passed by. 
“Are not these your soldiers?” “Isn’t this 
your army?” I asked them. “Oh, no, Panie 
Poszle—Mr. Congressman. This is not our 
army. They are not our soldiers. If they 
were they would not treat us so cruelly. 
Our army and our soldiers have not as yet 
returned. They are still in Italy, England, 
and Scotland, and scattered all over the 
world. But someday, they will return and 
then things will be different.” And yet Gen- 
eral Anders is the No. 1 war criminal on the 
list of the Provisional Government. I asked 
another group about their government. 

ur government,” they shot back. “This 
isn't our government, we have yet to choose 
our government and then things will be dif- 
ferent.” I asked others about “Mikolajczyk. 
“Yes, Mikolajezyk is doing all he can but 
what can he do among so many. Soon he 
may not be among us. Already two attempts 
had been made on his life. But if he can 
only hold out, soon things will be different.” 
Things will soon be different are the words 
that constantly repeat themselves. Each 
time these words are said, they are so said 
as to ring with hope whenever one hears 
them. But how much more can they stand, 
how much further can they suffer, you ask 
yourself, and the answer is supplied when 
you are told that “death is sweeter than 
life.” They have suffered so long and so 
much that they mean not to surrender now. 
Never will such people acept communism in 
any of its forms. They shall not rest until 
they shall have a government of their own 
choosing. They realize that their only 
weapons are their indomitable courage and 
unconquerable will. For centuries these 
were their only weapons and again today 
they realize that these are their only means. 
But they have succeeded before and will suc- 
ceed again and soon things will be different 
again, 

One afternoon we were received by Presi- 
dent Beirut at the Belvedere. We asked him 
when the elections would be held. He told 
us that he anticipated that the elections 
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would be held in the near future but that it 
all depends upon two factors: 

First. The complete evacuation of the Rus- 
sian Army, and 

Second. The return of the displaced Peles 
and the return of the soldiers. 

These same factors were stressed by Osobka 
Morawski, the president of the council of 
ministers, when We talked to him the follow- 
ing evening at a reception given by our Am- 
bassador. Yet at the seventh meeting of the 
national council we read in the Warsaw pa- 
pers that another element, previously un- 
mentioned to us, will more than anything 
contribute to the determination of the time 
of the elections. Each had stated that the 
elections will be held when the new terri- 
torial boundaries are definitely settled. Of 
course, these will not be definitely deter- 
mined until the Peace Conference which may 
not take place for some time, perhaps a few 
years. The other members of the govern- 
ment, those representing the democratic 
Poles from within and without Poland, are 
pressing for early elections as they are con- 
fident that the people of Poland will never 
accept the presently imposed set-up nor will 
they vote to retain any Communists in of- 
fice. With all the propaganda that is being 
disseminated through the government con- 
trolled press and radio, with all the grand 
promises that are being made to the people, 
the ordinary man remains unshaken in his 
grim determination for freedom. He rather 
judges by actions not by words. He has wit- 
nessed daily wholesale raping of women, suf- 
fered the loss of all he possessed, heard of 
the constant deportation of his friends, the 
pillaging of homes, factories, and shops and 
himself was many times beaten for failure 
to yield immediate obedience. This he does 
not forget and only smiles inwardly when the 
promises of a new, brighter and better future 
are blasted over the loudspeakers on the 
corner of Ulica Marszalkowska and Aleje 
Jerozolimskie. 

Of the four freedoms announced to the 
world as the great goal of mankind every- 
where, only a superficial semblance of one 
remains. The freedom of religion still re- 
mains. But even this freedom has been cur- 
tailed. Religious instructions have been 
drastically curtailed and human concu- 
piscence appealed to in the establishment 
of new matrimonial laws. The very founda- 
tion of the family is being undermined 
through the abolition of church marriages. 
The clergy must be superabundantly dis- 
creet lest anything they say may be miscon- 
strued. In Poland today, its people exist 
for the state and not the state for the people. 
Freedom of speech is unknown. All means 
of information are controlled by the state. 
The radio and press are instruments of the 
government. The existing four legalized 
political parties are tools of the government 
and each is subservient to the government, 
and controlled by the government. Lately 
a fifth party has been legalized, a combina- 
tion of the Christian-Democratic Party, and 
its make-up is yet to be ascertained. The 
old political leaders actually are deprived of 
all authority and the real power has been 
usurped by those favorable to the present 
government who constantly are calling rump 
conventions which pass resolutions con- 
demning the old leaders. All government 
officials, from the highest to the lowest, from 
the larger cities to the smallest village are 
appointed by the government and must take 
an oath of allegiance to the government and 
to Soviet Russia. Each man, woman, and 
child lives in daily fear of want. Disease 
is rampant, tuberculosis unchecked, and 
syphilis and gonorrhea will soon decimate the 
remaining people of Poland. The coming 
winter will reap a grim harvest. Though the 
mining of coal has reached more than 50 
percent of the prewar production, there is 
no coal for the Poles. Her industries are 
stripped and her harbors denuded of all fa- 
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cilities. The great promise of territories, rich 
in mineral resources, lying east of the Oder 
are a poor consolation for the loss of the 
land east of the so-called Curzon line with 
its great cities and rich oil fields. There, in 
this new promised land, there is little hope 
for the immediate future. Boastfully, one 
Soviet official remarked that since Polish 
claims to these areas dated back to the time 
of Boleslaus of the Crooked Mouth, these 
lands will be left in the same condition as 
they were at thatytime centuries ago. Even 
if the coal were left, there remains the prob- 
lem of transportation. The whole transpor- 
tation system is in a chaotic condition, loco- 
motives and railroad cars have been destroyed 
or taken away, and the few trucks requisi- 
tioned by the Soviet military. 

Freedom from fear—a mockery, a beauti- 
fully sounding phrase, empty words—a dream 
perhaps when things are different. As the 
Red Army is demobilized in Poland some of 
its soldiers are assimilated into the Polish 
Army—some are given Polish citizenship— 
and some are left to make their way home— 
plundering, raping, and living off the coun- 
try as he makes his way home. As the num- 
ber of the Soviet soldiers diminish, their 
places are quickly filled by secret agents of 
the NKVD. The government by the military 
is being replaced by a government of secret 
police whose conduct and actions differ in 
nowise from the German gestapo. 

Anxiously we awaited an opportunity to 
talk with Mr. Mikolajezyk and had antici- 
pated his attendance at the reception given 
by the Ambassador but we were told that 
he was detained in Poznan and could not 
arrive in time to be present. So we sought 
out those who followed him from London. 
We asked what they hoped to accomplish 
in the face of these difficult conditions. 
Why did Mikolajezyk come back? Did he not 
realize that in the face of such terrible ob- 
stacles his task would be impossible? What 
hope was there for a free and independent 
Poland? To these questions there came the 
answer, that the hope of Poland is in the 
courage and unbroken will of the people. 
In him all Poland has confidence. He is 
the rallying point of the people. If he fails, 
history may ascribe to him the role of a 
traitor. If he succeeds, Poland can yet be 
free. All have unbounded confidence that 
the people if given the opportunity to de- 
clare themselves in a free and unfettered 
election will completely reject communism 
and declare themselves for a truly democra- 
tic form of government. More than food, 
more than clothing, more than life itself the 
Polish people want their freedom and they 
mean to have their freedom. This grim de- 
termination can best be portrayed by tell- 
ing you in closing of a few joyful minutes 
that we spent in Foggs Kawiarnia—it’s a 
little cafe situated on Ulica Marszakowska 
in the still standing ground floor of an other- 
wise destroyed building. There to the tune 
of the Song of Warsaw, the people rise to 
join in the last chorus to tell in song the 
Warsaw that will yet arise. There we heard: 


“I know that you're not now the same, 
That dark blood has washed all your streets. 
I’m proud that you know no shame, 
Though now you have caused me to weep, 
And now though you're low in the mud, 

I'll build with my own sweat and blood, 

So Warsaw shall rise once again to her might, 
I swear on my heart and my life.” 


Then as curfew time approaches, they filled 
the air with the Polish National anthem, 
Poland Is Not Yet Lost. Instantaneously, 
we understood what we were told was the 
hope of Poland, its people and its will for 
freedom and liberty. I left Warsaw the fol- 
lowing morning a better American than I 
ever was, more appreciative of the blessir 
of liberty and freedom and eternally g1 
ful to all who made my America possible. 
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Deficit Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Cil City (Pa.) Derrick of March 8, 1946: 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


How badly does Britain need the $3,750,- 
000,000 50-year credit she is asking from us? 
Her spokesmen say she needs it desperately. 
What has become of the British Empire 
with its 550,000,000 people, made un of Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, Burma, and the British West Indies? 
What of the valuable British oil holdings in 
the Middle East? Why cannot Britain 
finance herself? 

The Washington Advisory Council and 
President Truman now contemplate loans, 
credits, and capital advances of roundly four- 
teen billion dollars. Most of this will go out 
of the country. The Export-Import Bank 
has authority to lend $4,750,000,000. We are 
expected to contribute $2,570,000,00C of the 
working capital of the monetary fund and 
$3,175,000,000 of the capital of the interna- 
tional bank. Then there is the contribution 
of one billion to the UNRRA. We have al- 
ready written off the British lend-lease ac- 
count of some twenty-one billions. 

We have been doing a lot of deficit spend- 
ing for more than 10 years. Our national 
debt is now some two hundred and seventy 
billions. How long do we expect to keep this 
up? Britain, too, has a national debt not 
half as much as ours. But the British Gov- 
ernment believes in keeping faith with its 
own lenders. And rather than borrow from 
them three or four billions which she now 
claims to need so desperately, she prefers to 
borrow from us. Are we as solicitous of the 
welfare of those from whom we have bor- 
rowed money as Britain is of her own 
lenders? 

Sometime ago there was talk of a Russian 
loan from us. Do we have to finance the 
world? Britain borrowed from us in World 
War I, but she still owes us over $4,000,000,000 
on that account. France owes us even more. 
Russia repudiated her debt to us. Germany 
went broke and Mussolini used the funds 
Italy owed us to build up his army and navy. 

We don’t like this kind of banking, even 
if there is a promise to spend with us the 
money loaned. We cannot produce enough 
now to take care of our own market. But 
in a few years when the supply meets the 
domestic demand Britain, Russia, and other 
countries will have recovered sufficienfly to 
seek world markets. 

These lending proposals are disturbing. 
We will have to raise some thirty-six billions 
this year by taxation. These taxes bear 
heavily on 48,000,000 American people and 
450,000 American corporations. We will not 
balance our budget by several million dollars. 

To predicate those foreign grants on world 
peace is intriguing. Internationally there is 
no such thing as gratitude. We advanced 
Russia some $9,000,000,000 worth of ma- 
terial in lend-lease without which she would 
have lost the war. ‘Now she is using much 
of this material to transport to Russia in- 
dustries from Germany and other countries, 

The United States is about the only coun- 
try on earth which tries to make a virtue of 
deficit spending. It is not good business. 
It is not good banking. And unless it is 
stopped it will end in a crash the size of 
which the world never saw. 
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Chester Bowles Is Peeved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it has long been a fine old prac- 
tice in this country to respect the opin- 
ions of those with whom we do not agree. 
This is especially true of people who are 
in public life. There is no unanimity of 
opinion on public matters in this House 
yet, even within the respective parties. 

We do, however, respect the opinions 
and positions of those who oppose us. 

Mr. Speaker, the public has been 
shocked in recent weeks by the conduct 
of Chester Bowles, a public servant high 
in the ranks of the New Deal. He has 
taken to calling names; he charges ul- 
terior motives against those who chal- 
lenge his position; he is proving to be 
“the little man who is not there.” 

The New York Times, Mr. Speaker, 
has called the turn on Mr. Bowles, in an 
editorial of March 7, 1946. Under per- 
mission previously granted, I insert said 
editorial as a part of my remarks: 

MOTIVES AND PRICES 


In recent weeks Chester Bowles, the Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization, has taken fre- 
quently to attacking the motives of those 
who venture to disagree with him on the 
subject of price control. A few weeks ago 
he called it outrageous that Henry Ford 2d 
should have asked OPA for a certain price 
on his cars last summer, and OPA accused 
Mr. Ford of having united with “the few 
selfish groups that have worked continuously 
to undermine the American people’s bulwark 
against inflation.” This week in a speech at 
Topeka before the Farmers Union Mr. Bowles 
made a sweeping denunciation of what he 
alleged to be “irresponsible, reckless, greedy” 
lobbies who were out to “eliminate or wreck 
the only controls between our people and in- 
flation.” Among such lobbies he included 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
the packers, the textile manufacturers and 
“those speculators in Wall. Street who time 
and again have played the American people 
for suckers.” This leaves the implication 
that practically everyone who ventures to 
question any price fixed by OPA does so for 
@ selfish motive. 

There is a rule in both Houses of Congress 
that no Representative or Senator shall in 
debate impute unworthy motives to another. 
The reason for this rule is clear; its neglect 
by high public officials in their own public 
statements must lower the whole level of 
discussion, which ought to be on the merits 
of the question at issue. 

That Washington today is full of lobbyists 
representing special interests is not surpris- 
ing. Indeed, when Government agencies 
have such sweeping powers that a particular 
firm or a whole industry can be either built 
up, injured, or destroyed by the particular 
decision that one of these agencies makes, 
Washington lobbies grow inevitably. It is 
natural for people to object to being thrown 
out of business, or even to being treated in 
a way that they regard, rightly or wrongly, 
as unfair. Even if their argument is purely 
selfish in its motivation, it is at least entitled 
to be judged on its merits. Certainly no in- 
dustry ought to be condemned merely be- 
cause it puts forward any argument at all. 


The business lobbies have certainly shown 
no more power in recent years than the farm 
lobbies and the labor lobbies. 

A special interest, we should also keep in 
mind, may correspond to a large extent with 
the general interest. It is wrong, for exam- 
ple, to talk as if the interests of producers and 
consumers were opposed. For a short period, 
no doubt, the interests of consumers may 
seem to be served by holding down the price 
of an article below the level at which it can 
be profitably produced; but the article will 
soon grow scarce, and, regardless of its legal 
price tag, it may soon be unobtainable at 
that price. In such a case consumers are 
obviously not benefited. Moreover, as nearly 
every consuming family depends on the in- 
come of its producing members, it is not 
benefited if the industries to which those 
members belong are not profitable enough to 
operate at full capacity. 

There are people who are sincerely con- 
vinced that since the end of the war price 
control, except on special items, has ceased 
to be a major weapon for dealing with infla- 
tion. The two real causes of inflation, as 
these peopte see it, are the falling value of 
money, because of the continuous increase in 
its amount, and the shortage of goods. To 
deal with anything else, they feel, is to deal 
merely with the symptoms. This argument 
cannot be brushed aside as selfish. It must 
be met. 


Utopia in Reverse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from The 
Indianapolis Star of March 11, 1946: 


UTOPIA IN REVERSE 


The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
calls attention to the fact that social security 
and other phases of public welfare are costing 
Hoosiers $100,000,000 a year. A little more 
than a decade ago the expense of maintain- 
ing our State benevolent institutions was 
$5,000,000 a year and now other forms of 
public welfare and social security require an 
added $95,000,000. That showing lends em- 
phasis to the experience of the Uruguayans, 
which we would do well to ponder. 

That South America Republic is one of the 
most progressive in Latin America. It has 
fertile soil and fine climate. The people are 
largely engaged in agriculture. They are 
well-to-do and undertook to make a Utopia 
of their country. They were pioneers in the 
cradle-to-grave theories of protection to 
everyone. 

Provision was made to give free medical 
care to the low-paid workers. Pensions were 
to be available even to the farm laborer and 
domestic servants. Everybody would get a 
2-week vacation with pay each year. Uru- 
guay was hailed by welfare and social-security 
advocates as showing the way to what should 
and could be done for the people. 

Now the whole program down there 1s 
about to collapse of its own weight. Mau- 
rice Early, who was in Uruguay with the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce tourists, 
disclosed in his report to the Star from Mon- 
tevideo that there are 30,000 on the eligible 
pension list who are getting nothing, because 
there is no money to pay them. The govern- 
ment is about to go broke under the burden 
of its social-security obligations. 








That 30,000 may not seem to be a large 
number, but on a population basis it would 
mean 50,000 in Indiana and more than 
2,000,000 in the United States. We may not 
be near the limit of our capacity to pay, but 
we should not forget there is a jimit beyond 
which we cannot go with safety. 

Ours is a great State and a wealthy Nation. 
The Indiana Chamber of Commerce reports 
that Hoosiers are paying in local, State, and 
Federal taxes more than $1,215,000,000 a year. 
That is more than the Federal Government 
spent a few years ago. 

We have a gross national debt in excess of 
$278,000,000,000. That means an interest 
item of about $6,000,000,000 a year which is 
more than the Government ever spent in any 
peace year prior to 1934. It is more than the 
Government ever took in from taxes in any 
peace year before 1941. 

That interest item must be paid, if the 
Government is to remain solvent. Our prob- 
lem is to know how much more than that 
$6,000,000,000 Uncle Sam can afford to spend 
in all other ways. There is a limit beyond 
which industry and national income cannot 
afford to go. 





Food Wastage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the waste of food, or that 
which contributes to the waste of food, 
is indefensible but food wastage at this 
time is positively immoral. 

During my public life I have con- 
sistently supported the cause of labor be- 
cause I believe that through the activi- 
ties of organized labor the condition of 
the little fellow—the common man—has 
been made immeasurably better. His 
standards of living have been raised. 
He has benefited by higher standards in 
the field of education so essential in the 
preservation of democracy. 

There is a tie-up in certain food proc- 
essing plants in California to a ju- 
risdictional labor dispute. Unless steps 
are taken to get those involved back to 
work, essential food crops will rot and 
spoil. 

The sentiments of the people of Cali- 
fornia are best expressed in editorials 
that have appeared in San Francisco 
papers recently. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as part of my remarks editorials appear- 
ing in the San Francisco News under 
date of March 5, and in the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin under date of March 
11, 1846: 
|From the San Francisco News of March 5, 

1946 | 
UNCONSCIONABLE BOYCOTT 

If, as now seems iikely, the AFL teamsters 
union, in support of its affiliated cannery 
workers’ union, causes waste of the asparagus 
and spinach crops by refusing to haul them 
to the canneries, that will be an inexcusable 
assault upon the public interest. and at a 
time when many parts of the world are faced 


by famine, that most insidious of the Four 
Horsemen. 


We would not speak thus feelingly if can- 
nery workers and cannery owners were locked 
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in a justifiable conflict Over hours, wages, 
and working conditions, although even that 
would be a poor excuse for wasting food in 
such a crisis as now confronts a large section 
of humanity. But the teamsters’ boycott is 
purely in support of a jurisdictional battle 


between the AFL and the CIO cannery work-_ 


ers’ organizations over which has the right to 
represent cannery employees in collective 
bargaining with management for a new con- 
tract. 

An election to determine which group has 
a majority has been ordered by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Human justice dic- 
tates that until that election is held both 
unions continue to do their work and fulfill 
their obligation to the public by packing the 
vegetable and fruit crops as they are har- 
vested. 

In a recent editorial the News proposed 
that the two unions form a joint committee 
to deal on an interim basis with manage- 
ment pending result of the forthcoming elec- 
tion. That idea still seems humane, just, and 
reasonable to us. It would assure that no 
food shall be wasted, that hungry mouths 
in war devastated countries shall not go 
empty because of any act of either an AFL 
or a CIO union in California. This assur- 
ance seems to us to be superior to any con- 
sideration whatever as to which union shall 
have bargaining rights. 

Granted that the NLRB in Washington 
messed things up by invalidating the results 
of the former election and ordering a new 
election at an indefinite future date. 
Granted that the AFL group had a majority 
before. Grant all the claims on both sides. 
Do any or all of those claims give cause for 
wasting precious foodstuff in a time like 
this? 

We believe the only answer to that ques- 
tion is a resounding no, and we here record 
it as our protest to the short-sighted and ill- 
advised decision of the teamsters’ union to 
refuse to haul produce to the canneries un- 
less the jurisdictional squabble is settled. 
{From the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 

March 11, 1946] 


IT’S UP TO LABOR—INTERNAL SQUABBLE SHUTS 
DOWN LOCAL CANNERIES WHILE FOOD ROTS AND 
FAMINE STALKS ABROAD 


We were warned by the President of the 
United States that we must tighten our belts 
and do with less food this year so that mil- 
lions in Europe and Asia may not actually 
starve. 

This was unpleasant news but news that 
decent Americans would bear up under in 
the face of the consequences of our failure to 
do our part. 

Every crop will be short of the need, every 
bit of wastage will mean less food for us this 
year. 

In the face of these obvious statements, the 
San Francisco bay area is letting precious 
foodstuffs rot because our local cannery in- 
dustry, which supplies every area of the 
United States and foreign countries, is shut 
down by a labor dispute. 

Not a labor dispute between labor and the 
employers. Oh,no. There is no quarrel over 
wages or hours. 

Not, for a change, a quarrel with the Gov- 
ernment over WLB edicts. 

No. The quarrel is between two factions 
of labor itself—what is known as a jurisdic- 
tional dispute. 

The cannery workers are not involved 
either. It is a teamster dispute, which ties 
up incoming and outgoing materials, raw 
foods, canned foods, items necessary in proc- 
essing. 

And will the AFL teamsters agree to meet 
the CIO unionists with a view to making an 
interim agreement? Not on your life. Let 
the food rot. Let the people of the world 
starve. What do these labor leaders care in 
the light of their Jurisdictional squabble 
within the ranks of labor itself? 
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If labor cannot put its own house in order, 
if these jurisdictional fights long continue, an 
enraged public and Congress will be forced 
to take harsh steps. 

Why cannot the imaginative and resource- 
ful leaders of labor see that organized labor 
itself will be the eventual sufferer, not only 
in this case from a dearth of food but in the 
long run by punitive legislation? 

This is an internal matter with labor. 
Labor must solve it, and solve it quickly, or 
have governmental force do it for them. 

Do they want governmental controls and 
bureaucracy and regimentation? Surely, his- 
tory points to the inescapable fact that in 
all such regimes, labor has been ruthlessly 
treated and reduced in earning power, pres- 
tige, and voice in affairs. 

Surely, the intelligent leaders of San Fran- 
cisco labor should see the handwriting on the 
wall—and read it. 





Labor and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a most thoughtful edi- 
torial that appeared in the editorial col- 
umn of the Chelsea Evening Record of 
Chelsea, Mass., which I feel warrants 
the attention of the Members of Con- 


gress. It follows: 
LABOR AND BUSINESS 
More and more business organizations, 


such as chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade, are finding places for labor in their 
councils. That is weil. 

The trend of the last few years has proved 
that labor has earned itself a permanent seat 
about the common economic table. It is not 
a question of whether labor will have a voice 
in business, but how large a voice. 

We know that many businessmen, store- 
keepers and professional men, among others, 
whose own earnings are dependent on labor's 
prosperity, mistrust the unions and union 


leadership. By the same token, we know 
many labor leaders mistrust business asso- 
ciations and wonder what matters are dis- 
cussed behind closed doors. It is well that 
recognition of their common problems: is 


bringing business and labor together with an 
eventual break-down of mutual suspicion. 
Another factor worth considering is the 
quality of the labor leaders. No union pres 
ident ever gets to the top without a hard an 
sometimes bitter fight in his own realm. He 
has to be tough and usually he has to have 
brains. Sometimes the survival of the fittest 
for elevation to labor leadership actuaily 
gives the unions an advantage in dealing 
with representatives of management. Too 
many times business leaders are selected be- 
cause they control the most, stockholders’ 


qd 
i 


proxies, or because of inheritance. Often as 
not they have to hire specially qualified per- 
sonnel men as their spokesmen during nego- 
tiations with labor. As often as not the 
hired personnel men do not have the fire 
loyalty and confidence possessed by a labor 
leader who has pulled himself up by his own 


bootstraps. 

Because such new blood can be valuable 
to a business association, if but for the pur- 
pose of breaking down mistrust, labor should 
be represented. 
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An Appraisal of the Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
becoming one of the people’s Representa- 
tives, many bitter, abusive letters have 
been received charging stupidity, igno- 
rance, a lack of humanity, of patriotism, 
and integrity, because of my vigorous 
opposition to New Deal policies, the re- 
fusal to vote for unsound schemes and 
appropriations of billions for the benefit 
of other countries, of warmongers, of 
members of certain groups. 

Having, as have three-fourths of the 
Members of Congress, earned my liveli- 
hood, being what is called old-fashioned 
in the sense that experience tells me that 
work, thrift, honesty, and fair dealing 
are the most enduring foundations upon 
which to build either as an individual or 
a Nation, it is no pleasure but it is a 
source of satisfaction to find the fallacies 
of the New Deal pointed out in no un- 
mistakable terms by one who has been a 
lifelong member of the party, in whose 
house the New Dealers, the left-wingers, 
and the Communists have operated all 
too successfully in their efforts to change 
our form of government. 

Upon a platform which promised ad- 
herence to sound, economic policies 
and constitutional processes, President 
Roosevelt rode into power through the 
votes of people who accepted his cam- 
paign promises as covenants to be faith- 
fully carried out but who, because of the 
hardships which inevitably followed 
World War I, and the subsequent boom 
and depression, desired relief. 

Unfortunately, the new administration 
was no more than fairly established 
when it repudiated its promises. The 
New Dealers and planners seized control 
of the Democratic Party machinery, re- 
pudiated its political philosophy, and, 
with glittering promises of wealth and a 
life of ease for all, combined with a vi- 
cious and unfair attack upon all who 
through their own efforts had accumu- 
lated and retained more than an average 
share of wealth, who furnished jobs and 
met pay rolls, won three subsequent elec- 
tions. 

To the best of my ability and consist- 
ently, step by step, day in and day out, 
the New Deal fallacies have been opposed 
by me because of the firm conviction 
that, if carried out, they would destroy 
our economic structure, the liberty and 
the prosperity of our people, shorten the 
life of our Nation as a Republic. 

It is no pleasure to be a member of 
a minority party. There is far less com- 
fort in being a member of the minority 
in a minority party, but sometimes the 
sincere, conscientious individual, if true 
to his convictions, must with compla- 
cency accept what comes and find 
strength in his knowledge that he has 
used his best judgment, shirked no duty, 
been true to his convictions. My fear of 
the goal toward which the New Deal 
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was leading the Nation has been, is, the 
reason for my bitter opposition. 

That the danger on the road which 
the administration was following was not 
overdrawn by me is shown by a state- 
ment placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD by the Honorable Hatton W. Sum- 
NERS, &@ Representative from Texas, an 
able lawyer and judge, a life-long Demo- 
crat, who today is serving his thirty- 
fourth year in Congress. The gentle- 
man’s statement deliberately made and 
placed in the Recorp is as follows: 

By ignoring principles and the lessons of 
history, and accepting the theories of men 
and political expedience for our guidance, 
we have made vassals of our States and de- 
pendents of our people. By concentration of 
governmental power and drafts upon the 
Federal Treasury, we have now a financially 
“pusted,” great piled-up mass of govern- 
mental confusion beyond human compre- 
hension, impossible of democratic control, 
extravagant, wasteful, inefficient, and by its 
nature the instrumentality of favoritism, 
tryranny, oppression, and corruption, and 
the destroyer of the self-reliance, and self- 
respect and governmental capacity of the 
people, qualities without which no people 
can remain free. 

The foregoing is an unpalatable state- 
ment of fact but coming from a mem- 
ber of the majority party who is volun- 
tarily retiring from Congress because he 
believes in some other forum, he may 
put our feet on the right road. His 
statement cannot be brushed aside, dis- 
regarded. 

Often these days we hear the trite 
statement that “America is at the cross- 
roads.” In truth we have left the cross- 
roads far behind us and the decision 
now before the people is whether we shall 
turn back from that broad and easy 
way which has lead us so far on the 
road to the destruction of our national 
existence, seek the straight and narrow, 
even though it be the hard way which 
will once more, if followed, take us in- 
dividually to a greater degree of freedom, 
prosperity and security; nationally to a 
strong, independent, peaceful future. 





The Nail Shortage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following news item 
from the Portland Oregonian of March 
8, 1946: 


Natts NEEDED, WoRK HALTED—HOMES OF VETS 
Now aT STANDSTILL 


SALEM, March 7.—Inability of a contractor 
to obtain 25 kegs of nails will result Friday 
in the layoff of more than 100 carpenters en- 
gaged in the erection of homes for 142 vet- 
erans, 130 in Portland and 12 in Hillsboro, 
Gov. Earl Snell was advised Thursday. 

Knowledge of the impending work stoppage 
came with an appeal from an official of the 
National Housing Administration for help, 
He asked whether or not some State depart- 





ment or institution had a supply of nails on 
hand which would bridge the emergency. 


NO NAILS HERE 


Governor Snell, after a personal telephone 
survey, declared that the State is no better 
off, so far as nails are concerned, than the 
contractor. The Governor also was advised 
that unless nails are found immediately re- 
pair operations at the State fairgrounds here 
will have to stop within a day or two, 

“It is little less than tragic,” Governor 
Snell declared, “that with the housing for 
veterans critical as it is, that Construction 
cannot-proceed because of a lack of nails. 
This is but another evidence of how our 
snarled economy is impeding reconversion 
and postwar prosperity.” 


OFFERS INVITED 


Governor Snell said that if any individual 
or corporation will telephone his office that 
he can supply nails, he will provide the name 
of the contractor and his address. 

“This would be a service not only to vet- 
erans but to the carpenters and the Siate,” 
Governor Snell said. 





The Beef Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by the Scioto Provision Co., of Newark, 
Ohio: 

BEEF SHORTAGE GROWS WORSE—HERE ARE THE 
FACTS—EFFECTIVE TODAY, WE ARE FORCED TO 
DISCONTINUE OUR BEEF OPERATIONS—THE 
REASON ? 


We can no longer comply with ceilings on 
live cattle, as established by OPA. In plain 
words, we cannot buy cattle today at or 
under ceiling prices. To exceed live ceiling 
prices is a serious violation. We operate a 
legitimate meat-packing business and have 
no desire or intention to violate laws, ab- 
surd as they may be in some instances. 

Obviously we were faced with a difficult 
decision. All during the war years and since 
we have slaughtered cattle, for the most part 
at a loss, in order to supply this community 
and adjacent areas with a fair share of beef. 
Estimated figures indicate that Scioto Pro- 
vision Co, has supplied more than half of the 
beef sold in Newark stores. Translated into 
actual figures, we have delivered weekly to 
local retailers from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds of 
top grades of beef at ceiling prices. 

Our decision to quit rather than violate 
OPA regulations is going to work a hardship 
on our retail customers, as well as consum- 
ers. We deeply regret the absolute necessity 
for such action. We recognize that our com- 
pany has a responsibility to furnish beef and 
other meats to this community and we have 
made every effort to discharge this respon- 
sibility during these trying times. 

We hope that soon OPA will realize that 
complicated, confusing, and theoretical reg- 
ulations cannot put meat on your table. 
Until that occurs we are forced to discon- 
tinue our beef operations. Our plant will 
remain in business to slaughter and process 
pork to the extent that hogs are available. 

So please bear with us, and be patient with 
your butcher. He cannot sell you meat he is 
unable to buy unless he turns to black-mar- 
ket sources. 


ScrioTOo PROVISION Co., 
Newark, Ohio. 








A Message to a Homeless Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
from the February 1946 Practical Build- 
er, entitled “A Message to a Homeless 
Veteran.” I commend this article to 
every person who is interested in acquir- 
ing a home. It will serve to correct 
much of the misinformation and mis- 
representation that has been fed to the 
people concerning the matter of housing. 
Those of us who are sincerely interested 
in helping the veteran to acquire a home 
want to approach the problem from a 
practical and common-sense standpoint 
by removing the bottlenecks with a min- 
imum of governmental control. 

If you think the quick and economical 
way to get a new home is to turn the 
responsibility over to a Government bu- 
reau, just ask the man back from service 
how he has been faring in his efforts to 
secure benefits under the GI bill, or to 
buy material or equipment out of Fed- 
eral surplus stocks, Or just examine one 
of the Government-built houses for war 
workers, which incidentally cost two to 
five times what they should have cost, or 
would have cost if built by private capi- 
tal, and are of such flimsy construction 
that you probably would not want one of 
them as a permanent home at any price. 
There is no magical way by which we can 
create 3,000,000 homes out of thin air 
overnight. And there is no wizard in 
Washington with a substitute. The first 
and most important need is tremendous 
production of everything that goes into 
a house. We cannot buy building ma- 
terials now, as the article explains, be- 
cause they are just not being produced. 
And the producers almost to a man can 
prove that production is stymied by un- 
reasonable price and production controls. 
No mattér how Mr. Bowles or Mr. Wyatt 
and the bureaucrats preach, there is no 
way to force American industry to pro- 
duce at aloss. What the country needs, 
in solving the housing shortage, and a 
hundred other problems in connection 
with our peacetime reconversion, is not 
more Government control, but less. 

A MESSAGE TO A HOMELESS VETERAN 
FeBruary 1, 1946. 

You are home from the wars. You fought 

for your country and now you want the 


things that every American wants—a job 
and a good home. 

You should have that home. You are en- 
titled to it, but there just aren't. enough 
homes to go around. Maybe you’re wonder- 
ing why somebody doesn’t do something. 

What we have to say to you isn’t going to 
be easy. Nor is it going to be easy for you 
to take. We believe, however, that you would 
rather have it “straight” than to be kidded. 

So here it is, straight from the shoulder: 
There is no way by which the building busi- 
ness, the Government, the President, the 
Congress of the United States, or anyone 
else can provide this year ul! the homes you 
ind the other people of this country want. 
No amount of money appropriated by Con- 
gress can do it. 
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Several hundred thousand homes are going 
to be built, of coufse. Maybe you'll be one 
of the lucky ones to get one. The building 
industry, working with the Government, will 
do everything in its power to supply vet- 
erans’ needs first. Even so, a lot of you boys 
are going to be disappointed. 

“But why?” you ask. “Why can’t we build 
a million homes this year? Let’s get the 
assembly lines going again, prefabricate them, 
use the wartime airplane plants. Whatever 
you need to do, let’s do it. But let’s build 
homes quick.” 

We wish it were that easy. We already 
have a lot of prefabricating plants making 
homes and they’re no better off than any 
other home builder because they, too, can’t 
get toilet bowls, bathtubs, lumber, and so 
forth. 

If you do not get your new home this year, 
it will be for the same reason that a lot of 
you will not be able to buy a refrigerator, or 
an automobile, or nylon hose, or white shirts, 
or a suit of clothes. There aren’t enough 
materials coming out of the factories. 

Remember, the manufacturers of building 
materials and equipment went through the 
same war that the automobile people did. 
For 314 years, while you were fighting on the 
shooting front, the building industry, along 
with other industries, was working with 
might and main to build and maintain the 
huge war plant on the home front. We 
found out with automobiles, nylons, and re- 
frigerators, it takes time to reconvert. The 
building industry was not allowed to start 
reconversion until after the Japanese war 
was over. We've had our share of strikes 
and labor troubles, too. 

The war ended in August but home build- 
ing restrictions were not lifted until October 
15, 1945, less than 4 months ago. Yet home 
builders did their part; in the first 60 days 
they started over 125,000 homes. Many of 
them are not completed yet because we can’t 
get materials, equipment, and labor enough, 
Yes, the builders did their part, but they 
couldn’t compete with the military. Don't 
let anybody tell you we fell down on the job. 
Good as you were as a fighting man, the best 
in the world, even the Japs had you tied 
down until you got the materials. 

But once you got the stuff, Germans, Japs, 
and nobody else could stop you. Same way 
with the building industry. Gradually we’re 
clearing away the bottlenecks, giving home 
builders the green light. Gradually we're 
getting more and more stuff every day, and 
more and more homes are being completed, 
more and more are being started. By the 
end of this year we'll be going at a million- 
a-year clip, and you'll have your home. 

We in the building industry foresaw that 
this crisis would happen. We urged the 
Government long before the end of the war 
to let us get our plants and plans in shape. 
We knew you would want a home when you 
got back. The Government said “No.” 

Weil, maybe that was all right. You were 
fighting a tough war and you needed the 
stuff. But it meant the building industry 
could not be ready for you when you got 
home. We'll see that you get a home faster 
than anybody else can get it for you. 

But what you and we should really be afraid 
of is that the amateur tampering with so 
complex a thing as the building business 
may prolong the home shortage unneces- 
sarily. This could easily happen if, instead 
of putting all our energies on breaking the 
real bottleneck, we allow ourselves to be 
stampeded into impractical visionary schemes 
to produce houses by the million when there 
won’t be materials and equipment enough 
to produce more than half that many this 
year, unless obstacles are removed. 

Some of the ideas that are being advocated 
by well meaning men are so dangerous that 
they might upset our entire economy for 
years to come and delay home building 
indefinitely. 

You don't want this to happen, because it 
would hurt you and all the rest of the people 
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of the United States, and it wouldn't get you 
the home you want. 

You can help prevent it if you will re- 
member that housing, like a lot of other 
things, is a war casualty, and that only com- 
mon sense and an all-out attack on the real 
bottlenecks will cure it. 

What are the bottlenecks? 

We've already mentioned 
materials. But much of this shortage is due 
to OPA. We're not suggesting that all price 
control be removed. We are suggesting that 
OPA stop standing in the way of production 
of more materials and equipment. We are 
suggesting that OPA stop thinking in terms 
of war, reconvert, and start thinking in terms 
of peace and production. 

One of the most serious shortages we have 
is in sanitary ware, plumbing supplies, radia- 
tors, and the like. OPA for some time has 
had dozens of applications for price adjust- 
ment in this industry alone. They haven't 
done anything at all about them. In the 
meantime manufacturers cannot get labor, 
because they can’t afford to pay enough. 

You’ve heard about the lumber shortage. 
Lumber mills are producing lots of lumber, 
but not much of the kind that’s used in 
homes. Why not? Largely because OPA is 
still operating on a wartime basis, allowing 
higher prices on nonhome lumbes and on 
lumber for export. These are just two of 
many examples. 

Right there is bottleneck No. 1. 

Bottleneck No. 2 is labor in the field. As 
you Know, the boys were slow in coming back 
and those that did often went on other than 
home-building jobs. We’ve done something 
about that by giving home builders priorities 
on materials for veterans’ homes. This will 
mean less general construction and so more 
labor will be available to build homes. 

When these two bottlenecks—production 
and labor—are cleared away, homes will go 
up fast. 

When we read daily about the unhappiness 
of thousands of veterans who can’t find a 
home of their own, our emotions are apt to 
run away with us. The President says there 
are 5,000,000 homes needed immediately; 
Wilson Wyatt, our new housing chief, says 
2,500,000. Thoughtful studies by economists 
of the Producers’ Council (manufacturers) 
put the figure at about 850,000. 

No one really knows what’s correct. But 
just 5 years ago the building industry could 
find customers for only 450,000 homes. Is 
it reasonable to suppose we desperately need 
5,000,000? 

It is important to the welfare of the people 
of the whole Nation that you and we do some 
very straight thinking on this problem. 

There are 6,000,000 people dependent on 
the building industry for a living. Perhaps 
you are one of them, or your brother, your 
father, your uncle. It is the second largest 
industry in the country. Let’s be very care- 
ful how we monkey with the machinery that 
makes it run, lest our monkey wrench slip 
and we find we’ve wrecked the machinery 
that provides jobs for 6,000,000 people. 

THAT WOULDN'T DO YOU ANY GOOD 

Suppose we set up assembly lines all over 
the country to produce houses by the mil- 
lion. It wouldn’t help you now because 
the real bottleneck isn’t home-building ca- 
pacity, it’s materials and equipment. And 
there is very assurance that, if we did pro- 
duce millions of homes in this way, they 
would not be the kind of homes you want, 
and that they would cost more. There is 
this fact, however: 

Hundreds of thousands of carpenters, 
bricklayers, plumbers, electricians, and other 
workmen, all of whom now earn their living 
building homes, would not have jobs. In 
the meantime, thousands of other workmen 
would have to be recruited from the already 
scarce ranks of labor in this country, trained 
and taught new skills and new techniq''es to 
build house panels in Government factories. 
Maybe you've forgotten how long it took to 
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‘work out assembly-line techniques for air- 
planes and tanks, and that was in wartime 
when nobody cared how much it cost and 
how much sacrifice it entailed. It would 
take years to build a new giant industry to 
preduce the millions of factory-made homes 
everyone so glibly talks about. 

In the meantime, we have ready at hand, 
anxious to get going, a home-building indus- 
try capable of producing a million—yes, a 
million and a half—homes a year. We built 
937,000 in 1 year, as far back as 1925, and 
Gid €5,000,000,000 of other building besides. 
The labor and materials that went into this 
$5,009,000,000 of nonresidential building was 
the equivalent of another $00,000 homes. 

You don’t have to wait for a new giant 
industry to be created from scratch. 

You don’t have to risk wrecking our exist- 
ing economy while waiting for a new type of 
industry. 

You won’t have to live in a “housing proj- 
ect,” which is not the American ideal of a 
home. 

The building industry, working with the 
Government, is clearing away the wartime 
bottlenecks as fast as possible. By fall we 
can be building at a million-home-a-year 
pace or better. 

You'll have your new home as fast as you'll 
liave your new car. 

PRACTICAL BUILDER, 
Chicago. 





Services of American Merchant Seamen 


in World War Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries several 
bills designed to accord to our merchant 
seamen some appropriate recognition of 
reward for their meritorious and heroic 
service in World War II. In the New 
York Journal-American, and possibly in 
other papers, there appeared a column 
by Westbrook Pegler in which he ex- 
presses his disapproval of any recogni- 
tion such as the bill proposes. 

One of the most comprehensive and 
devastating replies to Mr. Pegler’s article 
which I have read anywhere is contained 
in a letter written to Mr. Fegler by David 
B. Morgan, Jr., whose home is in Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Mr. Morgan graduated from Paterson 
Central Hich School in June 1940 and 
entered Bucknell University. He studied 
electrical engineering and had a minor 
in education. While at college he be- 
longed to Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity 
and was active in the Christian Associa- 
tion and the glee club. After leaving 
college in August 1842, he worked as an 
engineering draftsman with the Curtiss 
Propeller Corp., of Caldwell, N. J., while 
awaiting appointment to the United 
States Merchant Cadet Corps. He re- 
ceived appointment in February 1943 and 
graduated in August 1944. While serv- 
ing in the cadet corps he was awarded 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean zone 
bars and the combat bar for action in 
the Atlantic and north Africa. From 
September 1844 to October 1945, Mr. Mor- 


gan sailed as a merchant marine officer 
in the capacity of junior third mate, third 
mate, and second mate aboard the steam- 
ship Sea Nymph, the steamship Emory 
Victory, and the German prize of the war 
the motorship Caribia. In November 
1945 he accepted appointment as an in- 
structor with the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps, in the grade of lieu- 
tenant junior grade at Pass Christian, 
Miss. 

Mr. Morgan is well qualified to reply 
to Mr. Pegler’s article and he has done 
so in a most dignified and courteous let- 
ter, which I desire to insert at this point. 

Mr. Morgan’s letter follows: 


Mr. WESTBROOK PEGLER, 
New York Journal-American, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deag Mr. Pecter: After reading the article 
in your column under the heading “The Navy 
man and the merchant sailor” Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1946, I was greatly surprised to see 
that your dislike for the American merchant 
marine took on such a definite and exasperat- 
ing tone. I have read this article over several 
times and after giving a great deal of thought 
to it, I have decided to write to you. In writ- 
ing I realize that little good comes of such 
things and in most instances little, if any- 
thing, is accomplished. However, after taking 
this into full account, I was still compelled 
to write to you and state a few facts with the 
hope and aim in mind of having you as an 
individual look into what I have to say and 
draw your own conclusion. 

Speaking generally, I do not think you have 
put much thought in composing such an 
article and there is certainly little research 
behind it. The purpose of this letter is not 
to ridicule but merely to state the facts as I 
see them. Who am I, then, to suggest such 
things to a columnist? Well, I'm an inter- 
ested person who sees a great injustice being 
done to a group of men who are in little posi- 
tion to give any kind of a reply to these 
charges. 

I believe throughout your article you have 
misrepresented the facts as they stand today 
and also have tried to lead the public or 
reader at least to accept your viewpoint by 
merely presenting one side of the situation in 
question. Being extremely interested and 
understanding fully about the situation 
through experience, I was quick to see the 
flaws. I believe you have made a mistake in 
saying that the United States merchant 
marine is demanding that it be regarded as a 
“forgotten and underprivileged hero.” This 
might make a good starting line and be sen- 
sational enough to hold one’s interest, as far 
as journalism is concerned, but it deeply 
hurts those who have participated and know 
what you are talking about. I believe you 
based the majority of your article on a bill 
which is pending in Congress. The purpose of 
this bill is not to grant the merchant seamen 
equal rights with those that the GI possesses 
under his bill of rights, but instead, if 
enacted, it would allow men like myself to re- 
turn to college and finish their education 
which was interrupted when a call was sent 
out to “enlist” in the merchant marine. You 
see, sir, mcst of us are now out of the mer- 
chant marine and would like to complete our 
education, but we find that we do not have 
the gold mines which you speak of nor do we 
have an equal opportunity to get a job due 
to the GI bill of rights. The reason for this 
lack of funds is not because of lavish spend- 
ing but due merely to the fact that such con- 
ditions which you described never existed for 
us. 

It seems, Mr. Pegler, that you are a little 
confused as to the characteristics and back- 
ground that our average merchant seaman 
possesses. I believe that in your past you 
have had some unpleasant experience with 
the American merchant marine and it ap- 
pears that your conclusions then have been 
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handed down to the present. Those con- 
clusions seem to be that the majority of 
merchant seamen are “ship jumpers,” 
drunkards, and thieves. Let me inform you 
that they are not. I believe I am ir a posi- 
tion to know since I sailed with the American 
merchant marine. I do not consider myself 
a hero and I believe my shipmates do not 
either, so that naturally throws us into thiy 
other radically spoken category, namely, 
bums, drunkards, etc. Sir, I have sailed 
with college graduates, high-school gradu- 
ates, rich and poor alike, young men with 
good families and bright pasts, but I fear 
you have done them a great injustice. If 
someone had told this to me, instead of read- 
ing it, I would have demanded an apology. 

Mr. Pegler, there is a new merchant marine 
coming out of this war. Not bums, drunks, 
etc., but young men with an ideal and a 
hope for the future. However, they are work- 
ing against overwhelming odds when articles 
like this are written on top of the fact that 
few people know the real truth about our 
merchant marine. Things like this tend to 
discourage the effort to build something 
good. I am speaking now of the graduates 
of the United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy—men who go to school 4 years—to later 
man our merchant ships. It is these men to 
whom you have done the greatest injustice, 
for they sailed during the war also and have 
a grand memorial at Kings Points (USMMA) 
of their dead to tell of the job they have 
done. I sincerely ask you to visit this school 
and then read your article to these cadet- 
midshipmen in training who have set their 
aim as a career at sea. Also look into this 
school closely, not for sensational facts about 
it but for the over-all good and great need 
of it. 

Mr. Pegler, I challenge your remark to the 
effect that merchant seamen pick this service 
so they could take time off between trips, 
pick ships and voyages, etc. You see 90 
percent of the men did not know that they 
were allowed 30 days leave per year (same 
as Navy men but without pay) when they 
enlisted in the merchant marine. As far as 
voyages are concerned, no one, not even the 
master, knew where the ships were going. I 
suggest that you look into naval leaves for 
armed guard. It seems that they had a 
definite period of time ashore which closely 
corresponded to that of the merchant service 
The minimum of $175 per month which you 
stated seems a bit wrong to me. You see, 
I’ve sailed and know it is wrong. Several 
studies have been made on the comparison of 
wages between merchant seamen and Navy 
seamen, which you may request by writing 
to the newly chosen head of the United 
States Maritime Commission. It might be 
well to state that we were paid directly by 
the United States Government (WSA), not 
by labor unions. 

Sir, you mentioned the very large bonuses 
that the merchant sailor received during the 
most dangerous days of the war while the 
bluejacket received neither bonus nor over- 
time. It so happened that at those times 
there were no bluejackets around and mer- 
chant ships sailed out into a shooting gallery 
with no protection. The result of this is 
underrated by the figures which state that 
the merchant marine lost more men on a per- 
centage basis than any of the armed services. 
This data may also be obtained from the 
Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Sir, we do not mind your attacking com- 
munistic unions, but we do resent being at- 
tacked as the American merchant sailors 
You see a sailor is an officer or a member 0! 
the crew. We're all sailors. It also includeu 
the United States Maritime Service, a Gov- 
ernment service, much the same as the 
Army and Navy but without the power to 
fulfill its aims, due largely to the interfer- 
ence by other groups and lobbies in Wash- 
ington with selfish interests. We are nct 


Communists or radical union members but 
rather America’s youth who enlisted in the 











merchant marine while others are seeking to 
get their old jobs back or returning to school. 
We, too, have to make a new start. We do 
not mind being handicapped with the GI bill 
of rights as long as insult is not piled upon 
injury. 

The bill before Congress now is not to 

rant merchant seamen the same benefits as 

the GI. We merely want an equal chance to 
return to school, and also we would like to 
iave the families of merchant seamen who 
have gone down with their ships cared for, 
nd those who will be crippled for life to 
receive some Government help, Is this too 
much to ask? Is it communistic to suggest 
thic? 

I say again, I do not know whether this 
will accomplish any good. I am not a critic 
ind I hope that I have not sounded as such. 
I feel deeply hurt, and my foiks do, also, upon 

eading your article. I believe there are 
many more that have had much the same 
reaction. 

Will you be interested enough to look into 
this situation? Will you acknowledge this 
letter in your column or by personal letter? 
Hoping that you will, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Davin B. MorGan, Jr. 





The Late Sgt. William O’Toole, of 
Clinton, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein a very beautiful 
poem written in memory of my recently 
departed and much lamented friend, 
Set. William O’Toole, of Clinton, Mass., 
who saw distinguished service in both 
World Wars. 

This touching and eloquent tribute, 
which recently appeared in the Clinton 
Daily Item, was written by Patrick 
Joyce, special correspondent of the Clin- 
ton Daily Item and well-known and 
outstanding correspondent for Interna- 
tional News Service: 

Our good friend, Sgt. Bill O’Toole, died 

nee we left town. We don’t know many 
persons we will miss more than big, laugh- 

good-natured Bill. We thought we 
would dedicate this verse to him as final 
tribute. 

To Sgt. William O’Toole, United States 
Marine Corps, World War I, United States 
Army, World War II: 

Blow softly, bugler. 

He lies there, 

A soldier resting from all care. 

Blow softly. 

Shall we no longer hear him call 

“All’s well,” and feel his firm hand fall 
In friendship, and his strong laugh ring, 
All gloom and sorrow banishing? 


Blow softly, bugler. 

Not alone 

We stand who knew him as our own. 
Blow softly. 


Somewhere beyond where brave men are, 
here is a new and buoyant star. 
There is a voice that we can hear: 
Courage, my comrades, I am near.” 
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A Medal for Benny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an arti- 
cle written by Mr. Art McMahon, of the 
Passaic Herald-News. 

I am certain that all of my colleagues 
in the House will read this column with 
interest and will profit from the reading. 

It was written by a resident of New 
Jersey’s Ninth District, which I have the 
honor to represent, and it is the work of 
a former Navy officer who writes and 
speaks from personal experience and not 
from hearsay. Mr. McMahon saw plenty 
of action and plenty of unrewarded hero- 
ism. Like many another veteran who has 
been “in the thick of it,” he is moved to 
lament the fact that many of the real 
heroes of the lately concluded war are, 
and will forever be, unsung. The pres- 
entation of a medal, accompanied by an 
extravagant citation, to a Mickey Rooney, 
or to a press-relations man who contrib- 
uted little or nothing to the actual fight- 
ing, goes against the grain of many a man 
who saw comrades, richly deserving of 
such recognition, fall in battle. 

The article follows: 

THE SPORTSMAN’S CORNER 
(By Art McMahon) 
A MEDAL FOR BENNY 


Well, it seems the only guys who weren't 
heroes in the late and lamented war were the 
poor suckers who hit the beach at Salerno, 
Normandy, Guadalcanal, Leyte, Iwo Jima, 
Okinawa, and assorted way stations. All 
they did was win the war in a loud, undig- 
nified way, lots of them leaving their blood 
and their guts on the nice, soft sand, and the 
pretty, hard coral. 

They have eloquently worded certificates 
expressing their Government’s thanks for 
their services. And even those who didn’t 
come back weren't forgotten. Their next 
of kin can show you scrolls testifying to a 
Nation’s appreciation for their willingness to 
make the supreme sacrifice. 

But the guy who crawled on his belly to a 
symphony of shrapnel isn’t getting any med- 
als. He and his brothers make up too much 
of any army for special consideration. In 
isolated instances a bronze star or a silver 
star has come his way, but he had to be 
doing the right thing at the right time in 
view of the right person to be officially recog- 
nized. 

It must make the common, ordinary run- 
of-the-mill soldier, sailor, or marine very 
happy to learn that Mickey Rooney of the 
movies is back in this country wearing a 
bronze star for meritorious service in enter- 
taining troops. All of 15 months he was 
overseas, clowning around no matter how 
tired he was just to keep the minds of his 
buddies off that nasty war. 

And the seamen first class who made the 
Murmansk run and froze in horror in the 
Pacific when the “divine wind” crashed into 
their ships will be elated to learn that a 
newspaperman friend of mine was awarded 
the Navy commendation ribbon for the excel- 
lent manner in which he publicized Navy Day 
last year. 

Not to be outdone in niceties, the Army 
last week awarded the Legion of Merit to 
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another newspaperman who fought the war 
as a public-relations officer at an ammunition 
depot in upper New Jersey, rough duty when 
you consider the unpleasantness of the win- 
ter season in the lake regions. 


ANY EXCUSE FOR AN AWARD 


This belated enthusiasm for awarding fruit 
salad has made for some interesting situa- 
tions, even among the men who were in 
combat and could accept a medal without 
blushing. 

One skipper of a ship opened his official 
mail one day to read that he was getting a 
medal for his “heroic performance of duty in 
the face of heavy opposition in the Nikiniki 
operation.” He had never been to Nikiniki 
and to this day doesn’t know where the 
place is. :All he remembers is that he went 
where he was told and carefully avoided get- 
ting killed or losing his ship. 

Another commanding officer was bemedaled 
for “excellent and determined fire control 
during a heavy enemy air attack at Oki- 
nawa.” During this particular period, when 
the kamikaze boys were bouncing off the 
hulls of our ships, his vessel had not fired a 
single shot. 

In one Pacific operation a gunner on the 
ship on which I served went haywire and 
jumped over the side. Another man on watch 
saw him go over and leaped in to save him, 
despite the fact that the convoy was in 
enemy waters and ships were not permitted 
to stop to pick up men overboard. 

A busy little destroyer, protecting the 
brood, raced back to fish both men out of 
the water. 

It was proposed that the man who had 
jumped in to save his shipmate be presented 
with a lifesaving medal or a commendation. 
The recommendation was passed up to the 
high brass. 

“That is ridiculous,” scoffed the brass. 
“That man disobeyed all orders by jumping 


into the ocean after the other fellow. Tell 
him he is lucky he isn’t being court- 
martialed.” 


I guess he was lucky at that. 





Price Controls on Lumber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which I have received from 
a lumber dealer in my district relative to 
ceiling prices and Government subsidies 
for building materials: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 2, 
Congresswoman FRANCES P. BoLTon, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrsR CONGRESSWOMAN BOLTON: In 
els I talk to a lot of retail lumber dealers and 
industries. The concensus of opinion among 
retail dealers and building contractors is that 
ceiling prices should be removed from lumber 
and removed at once. As long as ceilings 
remain we will have reduced production, 
black market, and lumber which can be made 
into flooring, siding, and other items needed 
in home construction will be manufactured 
into freight-car siding and roofing or shipped 
export, where a better price can be realized. 

This $600,000,000 Government subsidy is 
all wrong. The rank and file of lumber 
manufacturers are opposed to it. It would 
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require at least $200,000,000 to administer and 
police this subsidy. The upshot would be 
that professional promoters like Henry J. 
Kaiser would get most of it. 

Do away with price controls on lumber, and 
every little crossroads coffeepot sawmill in 
the country would start running 24 hours a 
day. Soon there would be an abundance of 
lumber, and the supply and demand would 
push prices below today’s levels. I saw it 
take place in 1919 and 1920 after the last war. 

Very truly yours, 
KEMPER LUMBER Co., 
E. S. KEMPER, Owner. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the CIO 
cost-of-living committee, of which John 
Thornton is chairman pro tempore, 
has sent the following statement to 
its locals on the fizht for price control. 
Because I believe it is important for the 
general public to have these facts before 
them, together with the testimony of 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO, at hearings on renewal of the 
Price Control Act, and under unanimous 
consent, I insert them in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, THE CIO 
Cost or LIVING COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 
THE FIGHT FOR PRICE CONTROL 

Nothing that was done to weaken price 
control during the war was as important 
and as vicious as the drive that is now being 
made to raise prices and increase the profits 
of already very profitable businesses of the 
country. The drive, however, is before the 
public because of two things that are hap- 
pening at this time: 

1. The debate which is going on in Con- 
gress over the renewal of the Price Control 
Act. 

2 The wage increases which labor is get- 
ting. 

Both of these are, of course, of great in- 
terest to labor. But what is also of im- 
portance is the attempt which is being made 
to pin the blame for the price increases on 
labor é«nd on the wage increases which labor 
is getting. ; 

Let us look at these points in order. 

1. THE RENEWAL OF THE ACT 

There is very little likelihood that any 
group or political party will take the re- 
sponsibility for killing off price control at 
this time. However, there are a great many 
groups that want special concessions so that 
they may get more money. If Congress yields 
to any of these groups, prices will go up. 
But they will go up only to increase some- 
body’s profits, and you will pay the bill. 

Since not even one amendment is being 
considered at this time to strengthen price 
control, we must oppose all amendments to 
the renewal of the price control law. 

Every amendment which is adopted will 
weaken the hold on prices, and the standard 
of living of the American worker will suffer 
accordingly. Even though the amendments 
aren’t adopted, the attempt to put them over 
may cost you plenty. Here’s the way it 
works: To buy cff the people who want a 
weakening amendment passed, OPA will often 
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make an off-the-record deal which gives the 
pressure group at least part of what it wants. 
So, while the amendment is killed, the price 
may go up anyway. 

That’s why every anti-price-control speech 
and every attempt by a Congressman to get 
an amendment passed, is a move hostile to 
price control. You must be concerned about 
it, even if it looks as though the particular 
amendment has no chance of passing. It is 
part of a scheme to make OPA give an indus- 
try what it wants. 

You may not know what the deal is; you 
won't know what the cost is until the 
prices really go up. But you can know what 
deal is liable to be made if you watch the de- 
bate in Congress. Make it a rule every time 
you see a Congressman establishing his nui- 
sance value by lambasting OPA and price 
control to add your voice to the pressure 
against what he is trying to do. The only 
exception there can be to this rule is the 
liberal Congressman who is demanding more 
and tighter price control, instead of less price 
control, or “more flexible” price control. 


2. OUR WAGE INCREASES 


We have had wage increases coming for 
a long time. We didn’t get them because of 
the wage stabilization program, but we had 
them coming just the same. We had them 
coming out of the huge profits which are 
still being earned at the full production 
levels that prevail now and will prevail for 
some time to come. 

When we finally moved in to claim our 
increases, what happened? The Government 
immediately began raising prices so that the 
wage increases would come out of our own 
pockets instead of out of the greatly in- 
creased profits of the employers. 

Take the steel wage increase, for example. 
It does not come out of the profits of the 
steel incustry. The $5 price increase brings 
the steel industry an additional profit of 
$100,000,000. 

In the case of meat, the fact-finding panel 
recommended that the industry pay 5 cents 
of the wage increase out of profits. Actually, 
the figures show that all of the increase could 
have been paid out of profits. But the Gov- 
ernment has now decided to give the packers 
a price increase based on the whole wage 
increase. 


3. BLAMING LAEOR FOR PRICE INCREASES 


Let’s look at what is happening in other 
price-control situations at the same time: 

(a) For many months the Department of 
Agricuiture has been working to get ceilings 
raissd, or removed entirely so that prices 
would go up. Some prices have already gone 
up because of the Department of Agriculture 
oressure, and more will be going up if the 
Department has its way. Beside this general 
campaign for inflation, the Department is 
taking off food subsidies. When a subsidy 
goes off, the price goes up. That means more 
price increases. 

(b) OPA has been taking off price ceilings 
for a long time. Recently OPA admitted 
having removed the ceilings from 1,300 types 
of items. The program will probably go on, 
greater and faster as the weeks go by. In 
most cases where a ceiling is removed, the 
price goes up; often it doubles. That means 
more price increases, 

(c) AS part of its reconversion program, 
OPA has been letting many manufacturers 
figure their own price ceilings. Now OPA 
is going to extend this kind of pricing. OPA 
will have no real control over what these 
manufacturers do; it won’t even know what 
they are doing. That means more price in- 
creases. 

(d) The price line has been weakening 
even where the line is being maintained. 
Between VE-day and the Ist of February of 
this year, OPA made 4&9 industry-wide price 
increases. More are being made all of the 
time. 

(e) Congress has just cut in half a request 
by OPA for money to operate until the end 





of June. Less money means less price con- 
trol; less price control means more price 
increases, 

This is not a complete list of everything 
that is being done to raise prices. But now 
that wages are going up, labor will be made 
to pay these higher prices which result from 
these actions. All of the increases will be 
added together, and the blame for all of 
them will be put on labor. 

The situation is serious. That means that 
labor must not throw up its hands and stop 
fighting. We must not take this conspiracy 
lying down. The heat must be put on every- 
body involved, so that as much as possible 
may be saved from the disgraceful drive to 
turn inflation loose on America. Labor must 
engage in an intensive and active campaign 
to get the above facts known to the Ameri- 
can people and to get them down before the 
administration. 

These are the basic facts. We will try to 
get more of them, and the details, to you. 
The important question is, What can you do 
with them? 

How many people can you get to listen to 
them? And do something about them? Be- 
fore how many unions and other community 
groups can you get these facts told (or this 
statement read)? Into how many papers can 
you get them? Over how many radio sta- 
tions can you get them? 

How many letters can you get sent to your 
Congressman, to the President, to Chester 
Bowles, Paul Porter, Robert Hannegan, John 
Snyder? 

On the answers to these questions will de- 
pend what we are able to do to protect our- 
selves, our country, and our children from the 
inflation that will otherwise engulf us. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES B. CAREY, SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, AT HEARINGS ON RENEWAL 
OF THE PRICE CONTROL ACT, MARCH 8, 19465 


On February 25, Mr. Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO, sent to Mr. Chester Bowles, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, a letter in 
which appeared the following statements: 

“In its struggle for a decent living wage for 
its members, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations has not at any time abandoned 
its firm support of effective and vigorous 
price control. It reaffirms its support at this 
time. Its record in the fight against infla- 
tion is untarnished by retreat or compromise. 

“The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
reaffirms its support of price control and 
pledges to you its wholehearted cooperation 
in the fight for the renewal of the Price Con- 
trol Act.” 

In the absence of Mr. Murray, it is to 
amplify these statements which he made 
that the CIO has asked permission to testify 
before this committee. 

Each year since the war began, the CIO has 
appeared here on the Hill to support price- 
control legislation. Each time we have taken 
great pains to make it clear that we were for 
more than just the passage of a price-control 
law. We have tried to make it clear that 
strong price control means setting up an 
agency committed to administering the law 
in the strictest possible sense. The price- 
control agency must be protected against 
pressure from selfish, private-interest groups 
so that it may administer the law in the 
interest of the Nation as a whole. 

Strong price control requires also that the 
administration provide such additional con- 
trol programs as may be necessary to permit 
prices to be kept down. I am, of course 
referring to subsidies, to rent control, and 
to production contrdls. 

In appearing here this year to urge that 
the administration protect this Nation 
against further inflation, we are conscious 
of the fact that price control must now be 
considered in the special circumstances 


brought about by the end of the war. 








The CIO has never regarded price control 
as a wartime measure in the sense that its 
necessity began on Pearl Harbor day and 
ended on VJ-day. We believe that price con- 
trol was made necessary by the special eco- 
nomic conditions which the war brought on. 
Since those economic conditions still exist, 
it is clear in our minds that the need for 
price control still exists. As a matter of fact, 
the evidence already on hand makes it abso- 
lutely clear that inflationary pressures today 
are greater than they were at any time dur- 
ing the war, and that therefore the need for 
price control is greater than ever. In order 
to make clearer what the situation is, I 
would like to refer to a few of the specific 
inflationary problems which face us. 

Let me refer first of all to the housing 
situation. Here we have the existence of a 
tremendous housing need and the existence 
of a tremendous amount of money availabie 
for speculation. What the result of this 
combination has meant in increases in the 
prices of homes and real estate is so well 
known that there is no need of my going 
nto it further. 

Then there is the hoarding which is being 
done in consumer-goods industries. You 
ave undoubtedly seen the reports in the 
ily press. I understand that over 4,000.000 

iirts are being withheld from the market 
in anticipation of the end of price control, 
or at least of the issuance of a new price- 
control regulation by the OPA. This is only 
one example of the area in which sharp in- 
creases in price can be expected immediately 
unless price control is maintained with a 
firm hand. How high these prices would go 
if ceilings were entirely removed is anybody's 
Once such inflation gets under way 
there is no one who can say where it will end. 

I mention these facts not because I an- 
ticipate that this Congress may decide to 
end price control at this time. There are 
tew, if any. groups in this country so illit- 
erate economically as to want to see price 
control terminated now. 

There are a great many organizations in 
the country, however, which are willing to 
amble with our economic welfare to gain 
additional profits at the expense of the 
whole Nation. This committee is certain to 
be asked at one time or another to consider 
a number of proposals, each of which would 
have the effect of adding more dollars to 
the profits of some particular industry or 
business group. 

I understand that the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association wants Congress to 
insure the retailer a profit on each item he 
sells regardless of how large his over-all 
profits may be. The association also wants 
to be allowed to maintain the same percent- 
age margin of profit no matter how high 
prices go and regardless of the volume of 
business. 

The National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation is also wedded to the idea that mar- 
gins must be maintained regardless of prices 
and volume of business. 

The National Association of Retail Grocers 
believes that no violation of a price ceiling 
hould be prosecuted unless it is more than 
2'2 percent above the ceiling. Obviously 
the adoption of their proposal would mean 
an immediate increase of 2% cents on 
grocery store prices. 

The American Wool Council and other or- 
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canizations wants OPA’s “maximum average’ 


price plan” to be eliminated. If they are 
successful, the lower ends of even the present 
price ranges will disappear immediately. 

The National Cotton Council is deter- 
mined that there shall be no ceiling price 
placed on cott n regardless of the price in- 
creases which are taking place. 

The National Association of Real Estate 
Boards wants an across-the-board increase 
in rent ceilings. 

The producers of building materials, and 
most of the organizations which sell them, 
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want more generous treatment in spite of 
their already phenomenal profits. ~ 

Most of these groups which I have just 
named are on the list specifically mentioned 
by Chester Bowles in his speech on Tuesday, 
March 5, as being “out to eliminate or wreck 
the only controis which stand between our 
people and inflation.” 

These proposals would obviously increase 
profits, which is all their advocates seem to 
be interested in. Obviously, the total in- 
flation which would result from the enact- 
ment of these proposals would be at the ex- 
pense of the entire Nation. 

Perhaps it is wrong to say that the cost 
of inflation would be borne by the entire 
Nation. I am conscious of the fact that 
there are speculative groups in this country 
which would benefit from an inflation even 
though inflation now would add to the bur- 
den of the deflation which will come later. 
If these groups join hands with the monopo- 
lists who would benefit from depression, 
we may come out of the present discussion 
with the kind of price control which will be 
absolutely unbearable as far as the Nation 
is concerned. 

It is this total over-all picture that I 
urge this committee to keep in mind as the 
various proposals to weaken the price-con- 
trol program are laid before you. It seems 
to me that the answer to all of them must 
be a flat “no.” There must be no further 
weakening amendments attached to the pres- 
ent price-control law. 

Let me emphasize what I said before about 
the necessity for a strong  price-control 
agency as well as for a strong price-control 
law. It has been the observation of the 
CIO Cost of Living Committee, which has 
been following price control carefully since 
it first began, that the agency can be weak- 
ened as effectively by administrative inhibi- 
tions within OPA as by amendments to the 
law. The CIO feels, therefore, that it is the 
responsibility of this committee and of Con- 
gress to protect OPA against the kind of 
congressional pressure which results in off- 
the-record deals, bargains, and promises to 
be reasonable. 

This responsibility to protect OPA against 
the necessity for making behind-the-scene 
deals is even greater than the responsibility 
for protecting the price-control law. The 
public will know if the law is amended. It 
does not and cannot know when price con- 
trol is emasculated by these vicious and un- 
democratic concessions achieved by holding 
a legislative pistol at OPA’s head. 

Cur views about the dangers which con- 
front price control are based on cur knowl- 
edge of what has already been happening to 
price contro] and to prices in the past few 
months. You may perhaps know that OPA 
has been taking the ceilings off a good many 
items and commodities which have been 
under control during the war. Recently OPA 
issued a report called Facts about the charge 
that price control is interfering with pro- 
duction. In this report OPA admitted that 
between VE-day and February of this year 
price ceilings were taken off 1,300 types of 
items. 

The facts, to show what happened in each 
case after decontrol, are not available. For 
at least a few of them, however, the facts 
are available. You may recall what hap- 
pened to the prices of citrus fruits in the 
holiday season between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas of last year as a result of the re- 
moval by OPA of ceilings on these items. 
Within a few days, prices nearly doubled. 
Within 2 or 3 days after the removal of the 
ceilings, the prices of some grades of oranges 
in some areas jumped 96 percent. Three or 
4 weeks went by before ceilings could be re- 
instituted. By the time the prices were again 
brought under control, on January 3, 1946, 
the consumer had been charged a very signifi- 
cant sum of money to help prove to the Gov- 
ernment that price control was still needed, 
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When ceiling prices were removed on 
that very important household commodity, 
clothespins, in some areas prices jumped from 
5 cents to 20 cents per dozen. You may be 
familiar with the price increase on coconuts, 
an increase of 400 percent, which took place 
when OPA removed the ceiling price on that 
item. 

These are only examples of the situation 
as a whole. The situation was characterized 
by Richard V. Gilbert, Economic Adviser to 
the Office of Price Administration, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, in the following language: “Com- 
modity prices clear across the board, many 
of which on the basis of nonspeculative de- 
mand and supply factors should now be de- 
creasing, are jumping up hard against the 
ceiling. In some cases, where, because of the 
adequacy of supply, we have suspended or 
exempted commodities from price control, 
prices have been bid upward speculatively. 
Some of them doubled overnight.” 

Yet the pressures for further decontrol con- 
tinue. OPA continues to exempt commodi- 
ties from price control, and it is my under- 
standing that there is a proposal before 
Congress to require OPA to eliminate price 
ceilings even faster than it is being done 
under its already too hasty program. 

When your committee comes to consider 
the proposal which I understand is before 
you—that OPA be required to remove ceilings 
as soon as a commodity reaches some normal 
level of production—I hope that you will re- 
member this statement by Dr. Gilbert. Let 
me repeat part of it: “Commodity prices clear 
across the board, many of which on the basis 
of nonspeculative demand and supply fac- 
tors should now be decreasing, are jumping 
up hard against the ceiling.” 

Even where price ceilings are being kept 
on the tendency is clearly toward relaxation 
of price control. The OPA report referred to 
above, which showed the elimination of ceil- 
ings from 1,300 types of items, also reported 
that between VE-day and the Ist of February 
OPA made 459 industry-wide price increases. 

If there is anything in the profit figures of 
American corporations to show that these 
price increases are dictated by necessity we 
have not been able to find it. The CIO cost- 
of-living committee, which has followed 
many of these increases on a case-by-case 
basis, has discovered again and again that the 
increases are being made to maintain uneco- 
nomic wartime profits and even to increase 
such profits. Meanwhile, the cost of living 
continues to go up. 

Right within the Government there have 
been official agencies and spokesmen pres- 
suring for higher prices. I have observed 
that the Department of Agriculture speaks 
for the Government with the voice of those 
who want inflation. Much of the pressure to 
eliminate subsidies has come from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, even though the 
taxpayers of this country whom the Depart- 
ment is supposed to serve will suffer as a re- 
sult of the elimination of subsidies. I think 
I need only remind you of the increase 
in the price of butter which took place re- 
cently as a result of the elimination of the 
butter subsidy to illustrate what I mean. If 
the Department had been successful in carry- 
ing out its original proposal, the price of 
butter would have moved up an additiona 
12 cents per pound. 

When I have asked the reason for some of 
this desire by the Department to get prices 
up, it has been explained to me that the De- 
partment is trying to save the taxpayer 
money. I understand that the Dapartment 
of Agriculture is committed to support the 
prices of some agricultural commodities 
which may go down before the end of the 
current crop year. If the drop is great 
enough to bring the average price for that 
commodity to below the support level, the 
D-~artment of Agriculture may be required 
t. spend some money in supporting that 
price. On the other hand, if the price can 
be permitted to rise now, the average price 
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for the commodity during the crop year may 
be maintained at a point so high that no 
expenditure by the Department will be 
required. 

Of course, the general public will foot the 
bill for these higher prices. The ordinary 
consumer, already be-deviled by higher prices, 
will find himself further be-deviled by more 
price increases. The averate worker who 
finds his take-home pay falling, while the 
cost of living continues to rise, will be put 
under a greater squeeze than ever before. 

Gentlemen, if decontrol, industry-wide 
price increases, and manufactured inflation 
by the Department of Agriculture are to be 
the economic program of this country in the 
months ahead, then we will have no one to 
blame but ourselves for the chaos which is 
bound to follow. 

The CIO has continuously pointed out 
that the economic prosperity of this country 
depends on our maintaining an increasingly 
higher level of purchasing power. We have 
pointed out es an organization, and our cost- 
of-living committee has pointed out to OPA, 
that at the beginning of the war purchasing 
power in this country was too low to support 
full employment and full production. Dur- 
ing the war the cost of living went up. New 
and more modern plants were built. New 
and more efficient methods of production 
were developed. The wage increases which 
took place have not been enough to keep up 
with these increases in the price and the 
volume of goods which will be available when 
full peacetime production is resumed. In 
other words, purchasing power was behind 
in the race when the war began—during the 
war it fell even further behind. 

The measure of our inability to provide the 
buying power which will be needed if the 
product of full production is to be sold is to 
be found in the hoarded reserves of indus- 
try. These are greater today than ever be- 
fore in the history of this Nation, and no 
unbiased, competent economist can be found 
to say what will be done with all of the 
money. Neither can anyone say what will 
be done with the full amount of the profits 
which are currently being earned at present 
prices and present wages. 

This situation, as applies to profits, prices, 
and wages, spells economic disaster for this 
Nation in the near future. Yet in spite of 
this fact, every possible excuse is being taken 
for raising prices. Now when labor is about 
to obtain a part of the wage increases which 
are due us as a result of the disparity be- 
tween prices and wages, these wage increases 
themselves are used as the excuse for another 
round of price increases. 

One example of how our price policy is 
operating in this respect is the increase being 
made in the price of meat. The meat packers 
are sharing in the general profit prosperity 
which industry experienced during the war. 
Packing-house employees in both the CIO 
and AFL‘ requested wage increases at the end 
of the war. As you Know, the President ap- 
pointed a fact-finding panel to hear the Case. 
The panel recommended that the wage in- 
crease be limited to 16 cents per hour. This 
recommendation is being put into effect. 

However, the panel was so impressed with 
the profit situation of the industry that it 
felt impelled to recommend that 5 of the 
16 cents be absorbed out of the profits of the 
industry. It is my opinion, and the opinion 
of our packinghouse union, that this recom- 
mendation was most generous from the point 
of view of industry. Profits in this industry 
have been so great that far more than 5 
cents of the wage increase could have been 
absorbed out of profits. Nevertheless, some- 
where between the recommendation of the 
fact-finding board and the price order is- 
sued by OPA, this recommendation of the 
panel has been lost. The price increase in 
meat has required no absorption out of the 
profits of the industry. 

Again, these are only examples of what is 
happening. This pattern is being repeated, 
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and will be repeated, in industry after in- 
dustry as our workers are given the wage 
increases they waited so long to get. Not 
only is our weak price-control policy per- 
mitting our efforts to increase purchasing 
power to be wasted; the wage increases are 
being used as the excuse to throw additional 
windfalls of millions of dollars into cor- 
porate treasuries that are already far too 
bloated for the health of the country. 

In addition, every inflationist in the coun- 
try is now trying to hide behind the wage in- 
creases which are being made, and to blame 
labor for the price increases that he has been 
able to wheedle or bludgeon out of OPA. 

We refuse to be the whipping boy for this 
crime. We refuse to be blamed for the ef- 
forts of the Department of Agriculture to get 
the prices up. We refuse to be blamed for 
the fact that the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration refuses to use its powers to help get 
low-priced production out of the plants, to 
prevent hoarding, and to stop black markets. 
All of these things spell inflation. They have 
been going on for a long time. It is up to 
Congress to see that a change is made. 

We want an adequate subsidy program. 
We refuse to be blamed or the higher prices 
which result from the elimination of subsi- 
dies. We want Congress to assume the re- 
sponsibility for that, too. 

OPA’s program of removing price ceilings 
is bringing about higher prices. OPA is per- 
mitting large numbers of manufacturers to 
figure their own ceilings. OPA is making 
hundreds of industry-wide price increases 
and thousands of individual price increases. 
These have been completely apart from the 
wage-price drive. 

To the extent that this results trom con- 
gressional pressure, Congress is responsible. 
To the extent that this results from insuffi- 
cient appropriations, Congress is responsi- 
ble. To the extent that it results from in- 
dustry pressure backed up by the influence 
of individual Members of Congress, Congress 
is responsible. 

These are all matters 1or Congress to con- 
sider seriously and with the maximum of 
responsibility in the next few days. 

To the extent that labor’s drive to increase 
purchasing power by getting wage raises out 
of profits is frustrated by Government action 
to the extent that our accomplishments are 
being turned inside out and changed into 
price increases, somebody other than labor is 
responsible. I think Congress must go into 
this matter thoroughly and arrive at a de- 
cision as to what shall be done about it. 

Gentlemen, this country must have price 
stabilization. We are forgetting entirely that 
the greatest deflationary crisis in history is 
already in the making. The greater inflation 
is allowed to become from here, the greater 
will be the price we pay for it in the deflation 
which will follow. The deflation is being 
built primarily out of two failures in eco- 
nomic statesmanship: First, the failure to 
realize that purchasing power must be built 
up in the hands of the common man, the 
man who can be expected to buy the new 
avalanche of consumer goods which will come 
from our plant and equipment. Second, the 
failure to realize that what is being done to 
build up our purchasing power through the 
creation of new minimum wage and through 
wage fmcreases is being completely offset, and 
perhaps more than offset, by the wild price 
increases which are being both permitted 
and engineered in the Federal Government 
today. 

I repeat that it is the responsibility of 
this committee and of this Congress to com- 
pletely reverse the pattern which is being 
followed. The price-control law must be 
passed. It must obviously be passed with- 


out weakening amendments, but also with- 
out hidden, weakening deals with OPA. The 
Office of Price Administration must be given 
clear and sharp instructions to keep ceilings 
on and to keep those ceilings as tight as the 
earnings of industry permit, and the eco- 





nomic welfare of the Nation requires. The 
pressure group conglomeration of Congress- 
men on the Hill which is purely a rump 
committee and which spends it time harry- 
ing the agency people who really believe in 
price stabilization, must be given clear notice 
that it is the intent of the people of this 
country, and of Congress, to hold whatever 
is left of the price line. OPA must be pro- 
vided with the funds which are necessary to 
carry out a vigorous price-control program. 
The subsidy program must be reactivated so 
that whenever subsidy assistance is needed 
to hold the price line, it will be available 
and forthcoming. 

In addition to subsidies, the Department 
of Agriculture must be told that stabilization 
of the price line is in the public interest 
and that the functions of the Department 
must be dictated to serving that interest. 
The other Government agencies, particulariy 
the CPA, must be told that stabilization of 
the price line and full production within 
this line are not alone the functions of OPA 
but are the responsibility of the entire Gov- 
ernment administration. All of the powers 
available to these agencies must be thrown 
into the fight so that further inflation can 
be avoided and at least that part of deflation 
be prevented. 

The CIO will continue to do what it can 
to inform its members and whatever addi- 
tional segments of the American people it 
can reach that these issues are vital and 
essential to their welfare, and that the 
measure of economic statesmanship of this 
Nation and of the Congress which represents 
it will be found in the action taken here in 
the next few days. 





Do OPA Policies Lead to Further 
Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DANIEL-A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the type of bureaucrat who is strangling 
reconversion is still in control notwith- 
standing the shift in the official window- 
dressing of the OPA in an attempt to 
placate public indignation against the 
totalitarian OPA technique. Under 
unanimous consent to extend, I am in- 
serting as a part of my remarks, an arti- 
cle by Harold Fleming which appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor, as fol- 
lows: 


DO OPA POLICIES LEAD TO FURTHER CONTROLS? 
(By Harold Fleming) 


New YorK.—Some businessmen here are 
reluctantly inclined to accept a rather un- 
happy explanation of the current impasse 
in price control. 

They have concluded that it is a product 
of deliberate policy on the part of the OPA 
bureaucracy. 

They see the problem not as a question of 
whether to continue price control or abolish 
it, nor even as a question of whether Chester 
Bowles is sincere or is merely playing to 
the political galleries. They see it as the 
product of an effort to force all American 
business through the spinneret of a Govern- 
ment department which is actually run by 
men who do not like businessmen, do not 
believe in the system of private enterprise, 
and would not be greatly disturbed if their 
conduct produced an economic crisis which 








might then seem to call for more Govern- 
ment intervention, controls, and directions. 

To most businessmen it seems unfortunate 
that the public has no knowledge of how 
OPA policies are affecting business. These 
businessmen seem to have the same feel- 
ings at the moment as those of the atomic- 
bomb scientists who wish that the public 
“only knew” how serious is the implication 
of recent developments. 


CURRENT POLICIES ALMOST UNSELIEVABLY INEPT 


This is because some of the current OPA 
policies seem almost unbelievably inept and 
obstructive. 

One of these is the pricing policy which 
squeezes old manufacturers out of certain 
lines, only to turn around and give manu- 
facturing novices in the same lines higher 
ceilings which permit them to step in (at 
higher prices) where the older manufacturer 
has to step out. 

Another is the policy of refusing price re- 
lief to a manufacturer on a product where 
costs has risen above his ceiling, in case his 
over-all profit on all his products is equal to 
his prewar rate of profit. So he drops his 
unprcfitable lines, and his customers—in- 
cluding other industries which depend on 
them—have to go without. 

And a third is the incredible delays en- 
countered by manufacturers seeking price 
relief. 

Some businessmen profess that they can 
no longer believe that these and other poli- 
cies and their fantastic results can be the 
product of mere bureaucratic stupidity. 
They have met enough members of the OPA 
staff to say that the boys are not stupid—in 
fact, some of them are very bright, indeed, as 
well as fast talkers. 

Moreover OPA administration adds up to 
too many mistakes and obstructions to be 
merely an accident. It seems more like one 
of those mysteries like the mystery to the 
polar bear in the zoo of why there are bars 
in front of him no matter which way he 
turns, or the mystery to the amateur specu- 
lator in the stock market of why he can’t 
ever seem to make any money. 

This. conclusion seems in some degree con- 
firmed by the actual situation inside the 
walls of OPA. 


STAFF DEFENSE AGAINST MEMBERS’ REMOVAL 


The present staff is pretty largely the staff 
installed by Leon Henderson. When Hen- 
derson was pushed out and Prentiss Brown 
put in, Brown made a few passes at a house- 
cleaning but gave up shortly. His adjutant 
Lou Maxon went in swinging but was 
promptly boxed into a corner and pushed 
out. 

Chester Bowles made a few tries at chang- 
ing personnel but accomplished little. The 
staff is protected by civil service. About the 
only way to get a man out is to reorganize his 
section or department and cut his job from 
under him. But any serious moves in this 
direction are met by the threat of wholesale 
resignations. The staff has a lively morale 
in defemgling its members against removal. 

Each commodity section has attached to 
it (1) a business adviser; (2) an economic 
adviser; and (3) a lawyer 

The business advisers are mostly inefiec- 
tive; businessmen during the war were either 
too busy to go down to Washington or didn’t 
like the pay or didn't like the “lousy work- 
ing conditions,” to borrow the phrase from 
Chester Bowles himself. 


INDOCTRINATED WITH LEFT-WING IDEAS 


The “economic advisers” are mostly young 
men fresh out of college or business school, 
unfamiliar with business, “indoctrinated (as 
businessmen put it) with left-wing ideas,” 
and reeking with fancy ideas of “statistical 
methodology.” Even their language is an 
idiom of its own, full of werds like “con- 
ceptually,” “administrative definition,” “co- 


or¢inated action,” “operating level,” and so 
on. 
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But the real works for the businessman 
who goes hat in hand to OPA ig prepared for 
him by the OPA lawyers. Also young, doctri- 
naire, and intellectual, they used to be re- 
sponsible not to the section head but to the 
head of the legal department. Congress cut 
this formal line of authority last year but it 
still operates informally. These young men 
interpret the law and write the regulations. 
The results are noteworthy. 

Like the man who said, “I care not who 
writes the laws of a nation if I can write 
the songs,”’ they can say in effect, ‘““‘We care 
not who writes the law on price control, so 
long as we write the regulations and in- 
terpretations.” Until last summer the busi- 
nessman had no appeal except to a higher 
board inside OPA; even now he has practically 
no appeal, 





Exportation of Lumber 


REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, our pro- 
duction of lumber during the year 1935 
was 27,500,000,000 board feet. Some- 
thing under 400,000,000 of that was ex- 
ported, and this represents a percentage 
less than 1.4 percent of the production 
of lumber in the United States during 
that year—1945. 

Mr. Speaker, normally our imports of 
lumber offset our exports of lumber. I 
just received a letter from the Honorable 
James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, ex- 
plaining the situation, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend this letter in the 
RecorpD at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


Marcu 11, 1946. 
The Honorable OvERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Brooks: Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1946, enclosing a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 22, 1946, from Mr. W. C. Yancey, of 
Shreveport, La., concerning the export of 
lumber, has been received. 

The Department feels competent to answer 
only that portion of the letter regarding ship- 
ments of lumber to foreign countries. It is 
suggested that you contact the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration regarding the request 
for assistance in obtaining materials and the 
Office of Price Administration with respect to 
price increases. 

As a general policy the Department does 
not look with favor on restrictions or other 
artificial impediments to the free flow of in- 
ternational commerce. 

Exports of lumber have been restricted 
since the beginning of World War II be- 
cause of the need for it in this country. All 
proposed shipments are screened thorough- 
ly by the Civilian Production Administration 
and the Department of Commerce, and ex- 
port licenses are granted only after this 
screening. The Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion has asked that this screen- 
ing be continued through 1946. Exports of 
lumber will be permitted in the minimum 
amounts absolutely necessary for the erssen- 
tial rehabilitation of the war-devastated 
countries, which is in accordance with the 
President’s announced policy of assisting 
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these areas, and for purposes which will re- 
sult in a direct benefit to our domestic 
economy. 

According to information received from 
the Department of Commerce, exports (in- 
cluding lend-lease shipments) of lumber 
during 1945 amounted to only 375,000,000 
board feet, or less than 1.4 percent of the 
total lumber production in the United States, 
which totalled approximately 271, billion 
board feet. Only 35 percent of the lumber 
exported in 1945 was of the type which 
could be used in housing, factory, com- 
mercial building, or millwork construction. 

United States imports of lumber in 1945 
were approximately 1,000,000,000 board feet, 
and only since the war began have imports 
been consistently twice as large as exports. 
Substantially more than half of the imports 
in 1945 consisted of types required for home 
construction. Canada is the largest source 
of imports and one of the principal coun- 
tries of destination for exports. 

The Department has been greatly con- 
cerned over the critical shortage of construc- 
tion lumber, but it is convinced that in light 
of the foregoing, the current shortage is not 
caused by exports. Moreover, it appears that 
any further curtailment in lumber exports 
might bring retaliation from other coun- 
tries, and this could result in decreased im- 
ports into the United States of lumber grades 
urgently required for housing construction. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F. BYRNES, 





Industry’s Stake in Our Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
include therein an article which ap- 
peared on February 15, 1946, in the 
magazine known as Modern Industry. 
The article is entitled “Industry’s Stake 
in Our Merchant Marine.” The article 
is comprehensive and should be read by 
all who are interested in the future oi 
America. A few days after the article 
was written the House of Representa- 
tives wrote finis to a ship-sales bill which 
had been nearly 2 years in the making. 
I wish that every citizen of this Republic 
could read this excellent, well-thought- 
out, and thought-provoking article: 

INDUSTRY'S STAKE IN OUR MERCHANT 

MARINE 

The United States now has the largest 
merchant marine in the history of the world 

Will we keep it? 

Should we keep it? 

Is it important to industry? 

These questions will be answered in the 
coming months and years by decisions of the 
Congress, administration shipown- 
ers, maritime dabor unions, shippers, and the 
public. 

England is working assiduously to regain 
supremacy of the seas. Norway, Greece, and 
other traditional maritime nations are plan- 
ning come-backs. Russia, China, Brazil seek 
a slice of the worid’s shipping business 
Even Switzerland has a merchant marine. 

But today we have no definitely accepted, 
consistently followed maritime policy. 

Our shipping men think our goal should 
be to carry about half our import and expor, 
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trade in American bottoms. Our State De- 
partment and some top officials in other Gov- 
ernment agencies are against this. They be- 
lieve foreign ships should carry our trade so 
foreign countries can earn more dollars to 
buy American goods. 

The Navy wants to retain a big merchant 
fieet, both active and reserve, and e virile 
shipbuilding industry, as a national defense 
measure. 

The average citizen likes to see the Stars 
and Stripes flying from ships in every port, 
but wonders if it isn’t an expensive luxury. 

While industry wants to shop as cheaply as 
possible, it also wants efficient, dependable 
service that will open foreign markets and 
sources of raw materials. 

In 1936 the Congress deciared for a mer- 
chant marine sufficient to carry a substan- 
tial portion of our foreign trade and to pro- 
vide service on all essential routes. For 
whatever it’s worth, this is still our official 
policy. 

PLENTY OF CARGO, BUT— 

Our imports and exports are due for a big 
expansion in the next few years. This ex- 
pansion probably will come whether the trade 
is carried in United States or foreign vessels. 

Most foreigners make it almost a religion 
to ship and travel in vessels flying their flags. 
Americans have never done this. 

Our 1936 Merchant Marine Act states that 
we should have a merchant fleet capable of 
carrying a “substantial portion” of our in- 
ternational commerce. Not since the Civil 

War have we carried as much as 50 percent of 
our foreign trade in our own ships (see 
charts, p. 156). 

In World War I and II we spent billions and 
sweat blood to build cargo fleets and trans- 
ports. But between wars our ships rotted at 
anchor and our shipyards were virtually 
idle. 

Obviously, a large merchant marine is a 
strong bulwark of national defense, worth 
considerable expense for this reason alone. 

There are real advantages beyond pride and 
patriotism, however, in having American 
ships carry the goods of American manufac- 
turers. Every ship line has agents here and 
abroad soliciting freight, drumming up trade, 
promoting imports and exports, encouraging 
passenger travel, finding new markets, assist- 
ing shippers in countless ways. 

These representatives of American ship 
lines naturally will promote American trade. 

American ships can give more direct and 
dependable service than foreign ships. For 
many years the only way American shippers 
could reach the east coast of South America 
was in foreign ships via European ports. This 
caused delays which severely handicapped 
them in competition with European firms. 
Even on the heavily traveled ship lanes, for- 
eign vessels arrange schedules to suit the 
convenience of their own nationals. 

American ships employ American seamen, 
buy American supplies, seek repair in Ameri- 
can ports. A single line, with four passenger 
and a dozen cargo ships, spent $30,000,000 
in a normal prewar year for wages, supplies, 
maintenance, and repair. 

These ships buy virtually every type of 
American product, from light bulbs and bed 
sheets to cables and pumps. American ship- 
yards, too, are big customers of American 
industry when they have ships to build and 
repair. 

If it’s a big merchant marine we want, 
why worry? We've got it. We have lots of 
ships, more than 5,000 of them, aggregating 
some 60,000,000 deadweight (cargo capacity) 
tons—bigger than the prewar fleets of Nor- 
way, Germany, and Japan combined. Two- 
thirds of the world’s merchant tonnage is 
American-owned. 


WORLD IS HUNGRY FOR SHIPS 


All other nations, with the possible ex- 
ception of England, now have a shipping 
shortage. 
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But it takes more than ships to make a 
shipping line. It also requires cargo and 
the ability to compete with other carriers. 

Cargo to keep most of the world’s shipping 
busy for a couple of years should be ample. 
But there is also plenty of competition, and 
more to come. 

We had a big fleet after World War I; most 
of it, though, didn’t stay on the seas long. 
Operating costs of United States lines have 
always been much higher than foreign lines 
because of our higher wage standards. Be- 
fore the war wages of American seamen were 
50 percent to 100 percent higher than for- 
eign, and the spread is greater now. The 
same is true in ship-repair yards. 

This means that much of our shipping will 
have to have an operating subsidy—really a 
parity payment to American workers—if it is 
to stay in business. 

Furthermore, much of our war-built ship- 
ping is not well suited to commercial use. 
lalf of our 5,000 new ships are Libertys, too 
slow to be economical on the average run. 
Most of our others were built for general 
cargo or war. 

The most economical ship is one designed 
for certain cargo, such as cattle, ore, fruit, or 
meat; with speed, size, and draft suitable to 
the oceans and harbors it is to ply; and 
equipped with the right type of hatches and 
booms. Foreign countries, while anxious to 
acquire some of our surplus ships, are all 
building or planning specialized, efficient 
ships. 

This competitive edge, plus lower foreign 
construction and operating wages, plus the 
obsession of foreigners to ship in their own 
vessels, adds up to stiff competition for Amer- 
ican shipping lines a year or two from now, 
even though immediate prospects are fairly 
bright. 

We can do several things to meet this 
rivalry. Of first importance are subsidies au- 
thorized by the 1936 act to offset wage differ- 
ential. 


SUBSIDIES VERSUS FREEDOM 


Most American passenger and many freight 
lines took these subsidies, which before the 
war amounted to about 50 percent of oper- 
ating costs. With the subsidies go many re- 
strictions. The vessels must maintain cer- 
tain operating standards; keep to specified 
routes; maintain a definite sailing schedule, 
whether or not they have full cargoes; submit 
their accounts for audit; and pay excess 
profits to the Maritime Commission. 

On the basis of 1938 operations (the first 
full peacetime year of the subsidies), over a 
10-year period this recapture provision, it 
was estimated, would pay back to the Gov- 
ernment about two-thirds of the subsidy pay- 
ments. This would suggest that American 
operators can compete, except, perhaps, in 
the luxury-passenger trade, if the Govern- 
ment takes part of the financial risk in build- 
ing up new shipping routes and services. 

Many American ship operators never ap- 
plied for a subsidy, preferring freedom of 
operation to the rules and restrictions which 
accompany Government aid. 


LABOR COSTS SOARED 


On the other hand, labor costs have gone 
way up during the war. Seamen's wages, 
which averaged 50 percent above foreign be- 
fore the war, have risen 77 percent since 1941, 
and maritime unions are talking about an- 
other 30-percent raise and a 40-hour work- 
week. 

Dockside costs are up 40 percent since 1941, 
and longshoremen’s unions have imposed 
restrictions on man-hour output. 

Repair, conversion, and maintenance costs 
are far above foreign shipyard charges. Ship- 
operating subsidies may have to be far higher 
than before the war if our merchant marine 
is to remain large and vigorous. 

Aside from its direct construction subsidy, 
the Maritime Commission has various trade- 
in, charter, and conversion provisions under 





which old vessels and war-built ships can be 
modernized and adapted to special services. 

This program will give much work to many 
American shipyards. It will also give the 
right kinds of ships to meet foreign competi- 
tion at investment costs not far out of line 
with anticipated foreign construction costs. 

Domestic trade—coastwise, intercoastal, 
and with United States territories—has 
always been restricted to vessels of American 
registry, so no foreign competition exists 
here. 

Before the war this trade occupied about 70 
percent of United States shipping—some 
8,000,000 dead-weight tons of the 11,000,000 
tons of oceangoing vessels under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Except for the territorial trade and coast- 
wise tankers and colliers, this business has 
disappeared almost entirely. Ships taken by 
the Government for other service have been 
lost, converted, or worn out; hence, substan- 
tial new investment is required for vessels 
adapted to this type of trade» 

Railroads and trucks are now handling the 
freight. Coastal ship lines, which weren't 
very prosperous before the war, will have to 
institute major economies to lure that busi- 
ness back. Since 1940 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has had jurisdiction over 
coastwise and intercoastal rates and routes 


ICC RULES THE ROOST 


The ICC is under instructions from the 
Congress to maintain competition between 
all forms of transportation. It remains to be 
seen whether it will approve rates which will 
enable ship lines to attract business and 
make a profit. 

Meanwhile, the Maritime Commission, un- 
der temporary authority from the ICC, is 
resuming some intercoastal shipping services, 
employing private operators as its agents. 

Early indications are that war-built ships 
are inefficient in this service. New or con- 
verted vessels might keep out of the red if 
their capital cost is not too high. 

Under these conditions our war-built mer- 
chant fleet may be a white elephant. What 
to do with these ships poses tough problems. 

The Government could sell them cheap to 
induce extensive use. But American lines 
would then be saddled with obsolete vessels, 
our shipyards would be idle, and foreigners 
would build for themselves efficient ships 
which would soon capture world trade. 

This is exactly what happened after World 
War I, when we sold our “Hog Islanders” for 
whatever they would bring, which wasn’t very 
much. 

HIGHER PRICES, FEWER SALES 


Or the Government could put high prices 
on its ships to recover as much war cost as 
possible. If this happens, relatively few of 
our 5,000 ships would be sold, since operators 
would prefer to have new vessels built for 
more efficiency. 

The new legislation provides that certain 
ships selected by the Navy and Maritime 
Commission are to be laid up “in sanctuary” 
and maintained as a reserve fleet for future 
emergency. To Keep this fleet from hanging 
over the market as a threat to prices, no 
vessel can be taken out of sanctuary either 
for sale or charter without approval by the 
Congress. All surplus ships unsold or un- 
chartered after 2 years are to be added to the 
sanctuary or scrapped. 

The cost of maintaining these reserve ships 
in idleness will be considerable, and it is 
questionable how long the taxpayers will 
stand for it. Our whole merchant marine 
and surplus-ship program probably will be 
reexamined within a few years. 

Many economists, including several in the 
administration, think a big merchant marine 
either for use or as a defense reserve is a 
waste of money, a threat to other nations, an 
obstacle to international trade, and a con- 
tinuance of an archaic kind of nationalism. 

If foreign nations, with their lower con- 
struction and operating costs, they argue, are 











permitted to carry the world’s trade all will 
benefit, trade will expand, and the ship-own- 
ing nations will be able to earn foreign ex- 
change to buy more goods in the United 
States and elsewhere. 


GOOD BALANCE FOR FOREIGNERS 


Answering this are figures showing how, in 
the 20 years between World Wars I and II, 
foreign countries derived a net favorable bal- 
ance of about $40,000,000 a year from goods 
and passengers in the United States seaborne 
trades—an amount equal to only 1 percent 
of the average value of our exports in the 
same period. 

Even so, American shipowners argue there 
is no more reason for sacrificing our mer- 
chant marine to help foreigners get dollar 
exchange than to surrender an export in- 
dustry for this purpose. 

Last fall British shipyards had under con- 
struction 209 postwar-design merchant ships 
totaling 1,732,380 gross tons, and they plan 
a ship a day during 1946. 

The Swedes, with expanded shipyard ca- 
pacity, have orders for 2 or 3 years ahead. 
Danes, Norwegians, French, and Dutch are 
planning to rehabilitate their yards rapidly. 
They will build fast, specially adapted vessels, 
more economical to operate than our war- 
built ships, with construction costs com- 
parable to, and possibly lower than prices of 

ur surplus ships. 
ALTERNATIVE: LOWER COSTS 


But American ship operators aren’t licked 
yet. ,They can cut the cost of handling cargo 
and the length of ship turnaround time in 
port. Cargo-handling costs are 30 to 50 per- 
cent of shipping costs. New efficiencies and 
technological advances are badly needed. 

Perhaps much can be adapted from the 
Navy's new science of packaging and mate- 
rials handling, including palletized loading. 
Large containers instead of a cargo-sling full 

f small packages offer possibilities, as do ex- 
periments with new types of cranes, booms, 
hatches. Loaded truck trailers handled 
through side hatches might be feasible in 
the coastwise trade. 

One worry to shipowners is the demand of 
inzritime labor unions, both seafaring and 
dockside, for higher wages and shorter hours 
and their “feather bedding” rules. 

WANT INTERNATIONAL PACTS 


These unions are now seeking international 
agreements to bring foreign maritime wages 
up cleser to our rates. If this fails, ship 
operators hope the unions will see that the 
future of their jobs depends on making 
American ship labor, particularly in cargo 
handling, more efficient than foreign. 

Less government regulation and red tape 
would help American ship lines. One line 
lists 36 government agencies it must deal 
with. 

If American industry wants an American 
merchant marine it can help a lot by assist- 
ing ship operators in reducing cargo-hand- 
ling costs; supporting government and pri- 
vate programs designed to foster our ship- 
ping; and, above all, “Shipping American.” 





Highly Unionized Sweden Has No 
Labor Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the echoes 
of war had hardly ceased their rever- 
berations before the American people 


were subjected to a bombardment of 
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propaganda from big business. In our 
newspapers, in our magazines, on the 
radio, in paid advertising, and in free 
publicity space, we were told that Amer- 
ica could reconvert from war to peace 
only if we bribed our big corporations, 
though their purses bulge with war 
profits, by relieving them of payment of 
$3,000,000,000 in wartime excess-profits 
taxes. Otherwise, it was hinted none 
too subtly, the big corporations would 
strike. 

Mr. Speaker, we passed the law repeal- 
ing the excess-profits taxes. We gen- 
erously tock from those most able to pay 
the burden of revenue and transferred 
it to those less able to carry the burden. 

But the bribe was not big enough, or 
the unspoken agreement that it would be 
enough was not made in good faith. I 
do not know which, nor do you. Itis an 
academic question. What concerns me 
at the moment is that before the Presi- 
dent had signed the tax-rescission bill the 
same newspapers which had been telling 
us of these poor, poverty-stricken cor- 
porations began a new bombardment of 
propaganda against the unions. The 
unions, we learned, were too powerful. 
They had the audacity to ask for a de- 
cent living for their members. Even 
worse, they dared challenge the public 
statements of corporation spokesmen. 
The unions were bad. They had to be 
curbed, broken, discredited. That prop- 
aganda even was poured in our ears in 
this House by a few Members who criti- 
cized and assailed organized labor as if 
they were speaking of our wartime 
enemies. 

The propaganda must have been skill- 
ful. A majority of the House, bam- 
boozled by brochures, newspaper ads, ar- 
ticles, “news” stories, reports, dinners, 
meetings, nylons, telephone calls, letters, 
personal calls from lobbyists, and floods 
of propaganda in every medium, were 
won over, and we passed the Case bill. 

It was, therefore, with great interest 
that I read in the Philadelphia Record 
of March 1 an article by Ralph H. Turner 
headlined “Highly unionized Sweden 
has no labor troubles,’ which I am in- 
serting in the Recorp for the enlighten- 
ment of Members and the industrial 
czars and their spokesmen, feeling that 
if they would familiarize themselves with 
the splendid cooperation there is in 
Sweden between decent industries and 
organized labor they might be led to see 
that such a relationship is helpful and 
necessary in this age. Few, if any, in- 
dustrialists really want to go back to the 
chaotic days of no unions, but a thought- 
ful reading of this article will suggest, I 
hope, that strong, unified unions are 
beneficial to industry. 

The most enlightened self-interest 
would lead us here in America to study 
thoughtfully the Swedish plan and adapt 
it to our own economic and social struc- 
ture. 

The article follows: 

HIGHLY UNIONIZED SWEDEN Has No LABOR 

‘TROUBLES 
(sy Ralph H. Turner) 

STOCKHOLM, February 28.—Sweden is one 
of the most highly unionized nations of the 

world. The Swedish Trade Union Federa- 


tion claims the largest labor membership in 
the world, in relation to population. About 
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90 percent of all industrial workers are or- 
ganized. The federation represents about 
one-third of all Swedes who work for com- 
pensation. 

Yet Sweden is virtually free of labor 
troubles. Its industry entered the postwar 
period unhampered by strikes or controversy. 
Ninety-nine percent of the wage agreements 
in Sweden are settled without strikes. 

This record has been marred only once in 
recent years. The metalworkers’ union 
struck for 5 months last year. However, this 
was a political strike, promoted by Com- 
munists. Neither the trade union federation, 
the employers, nor the Government wanted 
the Communists to get a toehold in Swedish 
industry, so they let the strike wear itself 
out. The metalworkers, who had asked a 
10-percent wage increase, settled for 2 per- 
cent. 

ONLY ONE UNION GROUP 

How does Sweden achieve its labor peace? 
Can the United States learn anything from 
Sweden? 

The country has only one national trade 
union body. Its officers think this makes for 
stability with employers. They imply that 
two competing union groups such as the 
A. F. of L. and CIO, impede stable labor 
relations. 

The Swedish employers also are organized 
in one group, the Swedish Employers’ Asso- 
ciation. The two combinations have learned 
to get along without much trouble. 

The trade union federation directs labor 
policy, the employers’ association forms man- 
agement policy. This arrangement makes for 
clear-cut positions on both sides. Then the 
Swedes are a homogeneous, closely knit 
people with a total population less than that 
of New York City. The total membership of 
their trade union federation, 1,100,000, isn't 
much greater than that claimed by one union 
in the United States, the United Automobile 
Workers. That makes their problem simpler. 


THREE FACTORS STAND OUT 


However, three factors stand out in the 
Swedish labor situation which may be of 
special interest to America 

1. The strong discipline which the Trade 
Union Federation exerts over its members. 

2. The Swedish Labor Court. 

3. The great emphasis which the Trade 
Union Federation places upon increased in- 
dustrial production. 

The Trade Union Federation is the parent 
body of 45 national unions organized on 
both a craft and an industry basis. These 
national unions, in turn, have their locals, 
But the top federation controls the activi- 
ties and decisions of its member unions. It 
applies a much greater authority over its 
units than is usually the case in America. 

The governing union body, for instance, 
may conclude an agreement with employers 
without the approval of the subsidiary union 
if negotiations become deadlocked and such 
action seems desirable. It did so in the metal 
workers’ strike when it decided the union 
was unreasonable in rejecting the employ- 
ers’ terms. 

NO WILDCAT STRIKES 


If a proposed strike involves more than 3 
percent of a union’s membership, the deci- 
sion to strike must be submitted to the na- 
tional federation for approval. The federa- 
tion may refer the question to a vote of the 
union’s members or call a special conference 
for its consideration. This machinery re- 
tards hasty strike action. The wildcat strike 
is unheard of in Sweden. 

Moreover, it is provided under Swedish law 
that a person “directly involved in a labor 
dispute” forfeits his claim to unemployment 
benefits. 

The various industries which are members 
of the employers’ association also conform 
to certain regulations set up by the gov- 
erning body. A group of employers may not 
conclude a collective union agreement until 
it has been approved by the association. 
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Swedish labor relations are marked by 
moderation on both sides, by respect for 
law, and for an established system of settling 
differences. Both labor and management 
recognize it is simply good business to avoid 
strife. Their national organizations have 
attained a stability and an equality of status 
which promotes discipline and mutual un- 
derstanding. 

They are aided, however, by the existing 
machinery for settling differences and by a 
common desire to produce more goods. 





Human Aspects of Recenversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Kiicore], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a report of the National 
Committee on the Human Aspects of 
Reconversion, together with a letter to 
the President from Clarence King, chair- 
man of the committee. 

There being no objection, the report 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DECEMBER 6, 1945. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On October 6, 1945, we 
wrote you outlining the study which this 
committee was undertaking. On October 
11 you replied requesting us to submit our 
report to you when it was completed. We 
therefore transmit herewith a brief sum- 
mary of the evidence we have collected. 


WHY AND HOW THE EVIDENCE WAS SECURED 


During the month of October 1945, we sent 
the following communication to leading of- 
ficials of social-service organizations in Bal- 
timore, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Greensboro (N. C.), Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Montgomery, New Ha- 
ven, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland (Oreg.), Trenton, Wichita, 
and Washington, D. C.: 

“This past summer a group of social work 
and religious leaders formed the National 
Committee on the Human Aspects of Recon- 
version. We were motivated by a concern 
over actual and anticipated difficulties fami- 
lies and individuals would face in a period 
of cut-backs and uremployment. We felt 
that our experience and professional knowl- 
edge allowed us, and other individuals in 
these and related fields, to bring human prob- 
lems arising from reconversion to the atten- 
tion of the administration, Congress, and 
the public. This was our particular avenue 
of making a contribution toward achieving a 
constructive reconversion program. 

“Statistics on the number of people em- 
ployed, the number of people seeking unem- 
ployment benefits, and the areas of greatest 
cut-backs are available. But the significant 
data that must arise from a direct concern 
with human values and needs has not yet 
been publicized. We plan to present such 
data to President Truman and to make it 
public. We ask you and 50 other social and 
religious leaders to help us formulate this 
kind of testimony by letting us know what 
you would like to tell the White House about 
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the human side of reconversion in your 
community. 

“We would like to tell the President and 
the public how people in your community are 
being affected by cut-backs. Are they seek- 
ing unemployment benefits, and if not what 
are their plans during this period? Are ben- 
efits in your State adequate: is increased 
Federal unemployment aid needed to help 
those without jobs manage without depres- 
sing their standards of living? What will 
happen to the unemployed after benefits run 
out, and if they must seek relief, what is 
the prevalent attitude about such help? 
What are relief standards in your com- 
munity; would Federal relief aid be necessary 
if higher standards are to be achieved, or is 
your community itself planning to meet the 
need? How have problems of reconversion 
touched the returning veteran, the aged, 
youth, women, middle-class families? Have 
these problems intensified or modified con- 
flicts around race relations and problems of 
minority groups? 

“These are some possible questions which 
you might want to answer. Your community 
situation may prompt you to pose others 
We are interested, too, in your suggestions 
for meeting these problems, and an expres- 
sion of your opinions about the reconversion 
situation.” 

PERSONS WHO REPLIED 


The replies were from social-work execu- 
tives and church workers who have been in 
contact with the families of workers most 
vitally affected by the delays in reconversion, 
for example: 

Mr. C. W. Pfeiffer, executive, Los Angeles 
Welfare Council. 

Mr. George Thomas, race relations depart- 
ment, Portland (Oreg.) Council of Churches. 

Miss Loula Dunn, State commissioner of 
public welfare, Alabama. 

Miss Vilona Cutler, executive, Oklahoma 
City YWCA. 

Mr. Thomas H. Wright, mayor’s committee 
on race relations, Chicago. 

Prof. Marion Hathway, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Miss Ruth Altman, executive, Jewish Social 
Service Association, Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Isabel Burns Lindsay, director, How- 
ard University School of Social Work, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. A. F. Carlyle, executive, Goodwill In- 
dustries, Minneapolis. 

Miss Dorette Rothschild, Seattle YWCA. 

Mrs. Robert D. Feild, New Orleans Council 
of Social Agencies. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS THAT COOPERATED 


Our committee is composed of leading offi- 
cials in over 25 national organizations in the 
fields of social service and church work. For 
purposes of speed we serve as a committee of 
individuals rather than official delegates who 
must report back to their agencies for ap- 
proval. However, most of these organizations 
gave us their active cooperation, gathering 
information for us and putting us in touch 
with their local representatives. Among 
those most active in this regard were: 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 

National Urban League. 

National Board, YWCA. 

National Council, YMCA. 

National Social Service 
UOPWA. 

National Methodist Federation for Social 
Service. 

Council for Social Action, Congregational 
Christian Churches. 

Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds. 

Family Welfare Association of America. 

Understanding your concern in this matter, 
we are privileged to lay this report before 
you, knowing that you will find ways of 
using it in support of your program, We 


Committee, 





hope that this will also suggest resources 
that social agencies and church groups 
throughout the country have for you in pro- 
viding first-hand information about human 
needs. 
Respectfully submitted. 
CLARENCE KING, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
HuMAN ASPECTS OF RECONVERSION 


The National Committee on the Human 
Aspects of Reconversion requested commu- 
nity leaders and agencies to report the prob- 
lems faced in their localities hy the end of 
war production and the current status of 
reconversion. The replies, from 19 cities, 
indicate confusion and tension throughout 
the Nation, with anticipation of an increas- 
ingly grave situation a few months trom now 
We have selected a few trenchant quotations 
from these reports to illustrate what we 
see as the major cmphasis made by those 
who replied. It is our feeling that the posi- 
tions of those from whom we requested re- 
ports, and the added fact that most of them 
before replying consulted a variety of social 
agencies (public and private), makes the re- 
spondents qualified to appraise their local 
situation accurately. 


I. MANY CITIES ARE ALREADY FACING AN UNEM- 
PLOYMENT PROBLEM DUE TO ABANDONMENT OF 
WAR PLANTS AND CUT-BACKS IN WAR EX- 
PANDED INDUSTRIES 


Chiefly affected thus far are: 
A. Aged 


Wichita: “The suddenness of VJ-day 
stunned them, and large numbers of per- 
sons did not work another hour. * * * 
Some of those (applying for old-age assist- 
ance) were crowded out of their marginal 
jobs by persons freed from the aircraft fac- 
tories, and some had been cared for by rela- 
tives, but because of the loss of jobs the 
relatives felt that they could no longer sup- 
port them.” 

Trenton: “I understand the X company in 
Camden, N. J., is not hiring older people. 
I believe the same may be true of Y com- 
pany in New Jersey. In fact, it is said that 
Y company in New Jersey was in the past 
prone to lay off older workers to keep them 
from being eligible for pensions. Men over 
55 were fired. One of the referees on com- 
pensation said recently that what must be 
done is to get the Government to reduce the 
age to 50 for old-age benefits. There will 
no doubt be the tendency to push the older 
workers out Of the jobs.” 

Portland, Oreg.: “More and more we see 
newspaper ads: ‘White, male, under 40.’” 

Milwaukee: “The aged are, frankly, the 
first to be let out of jobs, and are considered 
the major problem here by the unemploy- 
ment office. Little hope is helc out for their 
future employment.” 


B. Negroes and other national minorities 


New Haven: “A large factory found it nec- 
essary to recruit colored help from the deep 
South in order to perform heavy manual and 
disagreeable jobs. With the cessation of 
hostilities these individuals were immedi- 
ately laid off and the company has had no 
sense of responsibility for their future. 
* * © ‘They are trying to obtain any type 
of work but are not familiar with the dis- 
criminatory practices with respect to em- 
ployment prevalent in New Haven. They 
are consequently living on their savings, if 
any, and in a very short time will present a 
direct-relief problem in the city of New 
Haven.” 

Oklahoma City: “Negroes, one-tenth of the 
population, find serious discrimination (in 
employment) at every point.” 

Portland, Oreg.: “USES officials will tell 
you in whispers that the situation is bad for 
the Negro. When Negro applicants are sent 


to employers not stating a preference, the 











Negroes are more often than not refused for 
employment. * * * A_ well-informed 
Chinese resident told me recently that it is 
beginning to be more and more difficult for 
a Chinese person to find employment. 
* * * American-Japanese workers meet 
the same resistance confronting Negroes.” 


C. Women 


Oklahoma City: “With the sudden closing 
of plants there was removed a means of live- 
lihood for women who were the main support 
of their families.” 

Montgomery, Ala.: “Three groups have 
been particularly hard hit by the war’s end- 
ing—the aged, the handicapped * * * 
and the unskilled women whose war jobs 
have been terminated and for whom there 
are no other employment openings at the 
present time.” 

Detroit: “Women are being fired from jobs 
on the basis of any minor infraction.” 

Milwaukee: “Three-fourths of the unem- 
ployed in this city are women. However, on- 
ly one-quarter of the available jobs are for 
women. The newspapers here are trying to 
create the impression that women are happy 
to be released from work and to return to 
the kitchen. Nevertheless, their interviews 
with women seem to indicate the contrary. 
Now that women have found it interesting 
and often necessary to work, they would like 
to have further opportunities.” 

Wichita: “I have been informed by work- 
ers in permanent employment here in Wichi- 
ta that their employers are trying to rid 
themselves of their women workers, and in 
some instances men over 33 years of age.” 

Washington, D. C.: “The largest District of 
Columbia industry is government which has 
no unemployment benefits. Thousands of 
Government workers jobs are being termi- 
nated such as WPB, 2,500 on September 30, 
1,800 more on October 1.” 


Il. GREATER ACUTENESS WILL BE FELT IN A FEW 
MONTHS WHEN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
AND SAVINGS ARE EXHAUSTED, AND AS VETERANS 
RETURN. 


Pittsburgh: “It is estimated that there 
will be one-half million unemployed in Penn- 
sylvania in 1946. For the next 6 months la- 
bor shortages*and unemployment will exist 
side by side, inasmuch as the job openings 
require the type of worker who is not yet 
available.” 

Dallas: “When savings have been depleted 
and benefits have heen exhausted, workers 
will either have to leave the county, accept 
the few marginal jobs that are available, or 
remain unemployed. With over 3,000 veter- 
ans returning each month, the size of the 
unemployment problem will grow accordingly 
unless there is extensive out-migration. ... 
Plants built here during the war and owned 
by the Government, viz: North American 
Aviation, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Continen- 
tal Motors, and so forth, are closing down, 
and as far as can be noted there are no con- 
version plans.” 

Wichita: “It is generally felt here that there 
will be no measurable pick-up in employ- 
ment until spring, and some of the workers 
have only 14 more weekly payments coming.” 

Portland, Oreg.: “The principal war indus- 
try was shipbuilding. The shipyards were 
thrown up in a temporary fashion to serve 
war production purposes, and are not adapt- 
able to conversion to other types of manufac- 
ture. The two main prewar industries are 
lumber and agriculture. This means that 
Oregon, if it is to escape a devastating period 
of depression, is going to have to encourage 
hew industries.” 

Detroit: “250,000 Detroit veterans are still 
in the Army with about 100,000 expected 
home within the next 4 or 5 months. They 
are coming to a city wholly unprepared to 
meet them, and at the same time keep the 
non-veteran in his job and in his home. In 
other words, either the veteran can expect 
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no job and no house, or someone is going to 
be pushed out.” 

New Haven: “The veteran is returning to a 
city that faces a great deal of unemployment, 
and it is extremely difficult to understand 
how the veteran is going to obtain work un- 
less he accepts * * * low-price jobs.” 

Milwaukee: “Immediately after VJ-day, 
1,500 (Negroes) lost their jobs. One thou- 
sand Negroes are expected back from the 
armed services and will also be looking for 
jobs.” 

Trenton: “Veterans have come back to 
non-existent jobs.” 


III. IN-MIGRANTS CREATE A SPECIAL PROBLEM 


Los Angeles: “It is my opinion that a 
desperate situation will develop in California 
if unemployment becomes a major problem, 
due to the fact that such a large number 
of people will be excluded from public as- 
sistance because of our 3-year (residence) 
law. Private agencies would not be able to 
relieve the situation even to a minor degree. 
Most of the social workers of the State favor 
the extension of social security so as to pro- 
vide a fourth category of general relief.” 

Portland, Oreg.: “A large proportion of the 
workers who came in the latter half of 1944 
and early 1945 are remaining in this area 
through choice or because of lack of sufficient 
funds to move elsewhere. * * * Many 
have come from fields of employment not cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance and 
* * * were employed for a very short 
period in a covered class.” 

Dallas: “(Before the war) the county had 
only 26,000, or less than 17 percent of its 
total employment * * * in manufactur- 
ing industries. * * * When total war pro- 
duction * * * Dallas was flooded with in- 
migrants. * * * Manufacturing employ- 
ment had soared to 85,000, accounting for 
4) percent of total employment. On October 
1, less than 5,000 workers were engaged in war 
employment. * * * Manufacturing em- 
ployment had decreased to 34,000. * * * 
Workers and their families are hanging on 
with the hope that some * * * manufac- 
turer will buy and convert the sprawling 
North American plant to civilian produc- 
tion.” 

Wichita: “It has been suggested that this 
community is attempting to get the idea 
across to the majority of these people (in- 
migrants) that there is no place for them in 
the future picture here. There most cer- 
tainly is none in their former homes. And 
under the settlement laws of Kansas, this 
county is charged with their care when they 
have been here 1 year or more, and they 
will not be welcomed in many instances if 
they attempt to return to their former 
homes.” 

Baltimore: “Maryland’s population (par- 
ticularly Baltimore) has increased greatly 
since the war. * * * It is beginning to 
look as if the majority (of the newcomers) 
will choose to remain here.” 

New Haven: “The average employer feels 
he has no responsibility for bringing these 
individuals into New Haven and leaving them 
high and dry at the present time. It is very 
common to hear on the streets about these 
people, and there seems to be growing re- 
sentment among the unthinking class toward 
these rather helpless individuals, hence, the 
powder keg we are sitting on.” 


IV. JOBS AVAILABLE ARE SUBSTANDARD 


New Orleans: “Jobs are available in num- 
bers and variety * * * but wage rates 
vary from 40 cents to $1.20 an hour. Indus- 
try, by and large, is trying to force a return 
to pre-war wages which tended, even pre- 
war to be substandard, and which now for 
take-home pay are so low in the face of in- 
creased living costs during the past 5 years, 
that workers are refusing jobs as long as they 
can possibly hold out and live.” 
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Pittsburgh: “The openings for men at the 
present time are on ‘hot, dirty jobs’ and pay 
about $32 a week. Job openings for women 
today are in laundries, paying 40 cents an 
hour. In spite of reduced earnings retail 
prices are expected to continue at the pres- 
ent level and the worker will be required to 
reduce expenditures by lowering his stand- 
ards of consumption.” 

Milwaukee: “Fifty percent of the jobs 
available here are said to pay 50 cents an 
hour or less.” 

Fort Worth: “A large number cf the 3,395 
job openings listed September 9, 1945, offered 
Salaries from 50 cents to 85 cents an hour.” 

Baltimore: “The UAW office tells of cases 
of people who are being denied compensation 
because they refuse jobs in our low-wage 
canneries, where wages are often less than 
$20 a week.” 

Denver: “There is a trend already evident 
that businessmen are trying to cut back to 
prewar or salary levels in office, industry, 
sales, and service jobs. Denvef had a low 
salary scale before the war.” 

New Orleans: “Of 4,793 job openings, 1,000 
offered 50 cents an hour or leSs; 2,677 offered 
50 to 74 cents an hour, over 2,000 of these jobs 
being for unskilled workers.” 

Minneapolis: “United States Employment 
Service reports that since VJ-day 11,000 regis- 
trations and requests for unemployment 
compensation have been made. Of this num- 
ber, only 2,200 people have drawn unemploy- 
ment compensation * * * there are now 
about 5,000 openings with shorter hours and 
smaller pay.” 


V. IF THESE PEOPLE FALL ON LOCAL RELIEF FUNDS, 
LOCALITIES FEEL THEY CANNOT ADEQUATELY 
MEET THE PROBLEM—-IN SOME CASES NOT AT 
ALL; IN OTHERS, AT MINIMAL LEVEL 


Baltimore: “At present the relief situation 
here is extremely grave, since neither the 
State nor the Baltimore Department of Wel- 
fare have any funds which can be used for 
an employable man or his family when the 
man cannot find employment.” 

Greensboro, N. C.: “Relief funds are at 
present not adequate to meet the need of any 
great number of unemployed persons because 
our funds are available primarily to those 
who are unemployable.” 

New Haven: “There is no hope for increased 
standards in my community and neighboring 
communities. * * * Federal aid would 
be necessary if higher standards are to be 
achieved, but it is the hope of every pro- 
gressive individual * * * that a well- 
planned public-works program be instituted 
instead of the old FERA.” 

Wichita: “Kansas relief grants are at or 
below the national average. I do not know 
how this community can meet the need. 
* * * We can issue no bonds with the 
exception of a special election, and we are 
allowed to issue only approximately $50,000 
‘no-fund’ warrants, so this community will 
not be able, by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion, to take up the slack when unemploy- 
ment compensation stops.” 

Denver: “The relief standards are not high; 
also there is a bad clause in the unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation of the State 
which bases the authority for decision on 
willingness of the client to accept a ‘suitable 
job” * * * The only plan for postwar 
government jobs is in road building. It is, 
therefore, evident that Federal help will be 
needed.” 

New Orleans: “In Louisiana and Mississippi 
it is probable that 200,000 to 500,000 less 
people will be able to get their livelihood from 
the farm in 1950 than in 1940. * * * If 
the competition of these surplus workers for 
jobs is not to drive down wage scales and 
lower the buying power of the area, a large 
public-works program will be necessary, and 
the financial condition of the State and local 
governments gives little hope that it can be 
handled without substantial Federal aid.” 
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VI. TENSIONS ALREADY EXIST 


Los Angeles: “The problems of interracial 
tensions seem to be increasing. It is esti- 
mated that our Negro population is now 
about 100 percent greater than it was in 1940, 
amounting in the county to close to 150,000 
people. The housing problem is particularly 
acute for this group. There is now a steady 
flow of Japanese people back to this commu- 
nity, which is increasing the pressure in those 
areas of the city where there are no restric- 
tive covenants, which is where the Negroes 
live. In addition to unfavorable attitudes 
of the dominant group toward the various 
minorities, we get reports of friction between 
these minority groups. * * * It is highly 
important that they be given access to em- 
ployment in the change-over to peacetime 
occupation.” 

Detroit: “‘The keynote of people in Detroit 
is fear. People are waiting. They are not 
leaving town. They are not going to spend 
too much money. They are fearful of unem- 
ployment and of lower take-home pay.” 

Milwaukee: “A State FEPC has just been 
established here; * * * but the law has 
no teeth, as no penalties are provided. * * * 
There have been instances where Negroes 
felt that the USES has sent them to jobs 
they would be sure to refuse and thus forfeit 
their claims to compensation. * * * 
Among the Japanese who have settled in 
Milwaukee during the war there is a feeling 
of fearfulness as unemployment increases. 
So far the Japanese have been considered un- 
usually well received here. * * * While 
there is a great deai of anti-Semitism in this 
community, there have been no open attacks 
recently related to the reconversion sit- 
uation.” 

Dallas: “We are finding that people are ex- 
periencing some difficulty in adjusting to 
lower salaries and harder working conditions 
than they enjoyed during the war. The more 
stable people are handling this situation 
without undue conflict, but even they some- 
times find it impossible to meet living ex- 
penses, which are still as high as they were 
during the war, on a salary which is cgnsid- 
erably lower. As was predicted, many of 
the hasty war marriages are culminating in 
desertion and divorce, as the tension and 
strain of reconversion becomes more press- 
ing.” 

Oklahoma City: “Race relations have de- 
teriorated seriously as overcrowding and un- 
employment have aggravated a chronic social 
ill. * * * The public conscience seems 
very dull to inequalities that could easily be 
corrected.” 

Pittsburgh: “There is evidence of strain in 
the Pittsburgh community, though up to the 
present time open conflict has not appeared. 
* .* * Apparent in the situation is the 
reappearance of discriminatory practices on 
the part of employers.” 

Denver: “The effects on youth show rest- 
lessness; delinquency on _ the _ increase. 
* * * The head of the USES said: 
‘Already the conflicts around race relations 
and the problems of minority groups have 
been intensified.’ ” 

Trenton: “The resentment by Negroes and 
other minority groups over the return of dis- 
criminatory practices is being intensified. 
Those employed after June 1943 may not get 
reemployment. Of course, the Negroes were 
hired after June 1943.” 

Portland, Oreg.: “Hundreds of Negroes are 
seeking work in this area today. The abrupt- 
ness these people meet when contacting em- 
ployers and labor-union officials is creating 
an attitude of resentment and causing in- 
creased racial tensions. There is some ap- 
rehension over the move to place the USES 
under State control. When this happens 
the one hope of reasonably fair treatment 
will be removed, and the Negroes as well as 
those workers of other minorities will be 


subjected to a State and city administration 
that has yet to show interest in the various 
Here 


racial minorities in Oregon. * * * 
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on the west coast we have the oriental prob- 
lem as well as those issues involving the 
Negro * * °, 

“The United States Government should de- 
lay passing all its controls over to the States 
before it has definitely determined that the 
States are equipped to handle the job with 
the same efficiency and fairness that the Fed- 
eral Government’ exercises. * * * It 
would be a mistake to lift Federal control of 
employment and housing before the States 
have developed a well-geared postwar pro- 
gram covering all the people within their 
borders.” 

Therefore we urge: 

1. Immediate action for Federal responsi- 
bility for full employment. 

2. Extension of Federal social-security 
measures to include a category of general re- 
lief and special relief for transients. 

3. Liberalization of unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits including travel allowance for 
displaced war workers. 

4. Federalization of USES. 

5. A permanent national FEPC. 

6. Amendment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to increase minimum wages. 





Amvets Seek President Truman’s Aid for 
Amputees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude copies of a telegram that was sent 
to President Truman by Amvets—Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II—and a 
letter sent to the White House by a com- 
mittee of amputees stationed at Walter 
Reed Hospital representing more than 
350 disabled veterans, also a statement 
issued by Henry Ford Co. pledging 
assistance to all amputees who desire to 
operate automobiles. ‘The documents 
follow: 

Marcu 8, 1946. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 

A committee representing 350 amputees at 
Walter Reed have requested an appointment 
with you relative to securing special made 
automobiles for these disabled veterans. 
Please advise. 

J. H. Lets, 
National Legislative Director, Amvets. 


War AMPUTEES CAR COMMITTEE, 
WALTER REED GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1946. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: A large number of 
amputees, as a result of our service-inflicted 
injuries, have come to realize the importance 
of having a car. We cannot live on an equal 
basis with the able-bodied without it. The 
hazards and difficulties of day to day exist- 
tence now, crowded transportation, faulty 
artificial legs, and a rough terrain—all this 
has imposed on us the necessity of having 
@ Car. 

To this end some 350 amputees of this 
hospital have signed their names to a peti- 
tion stating that they be supplied with an 
automobile by the Government. 

We, the committee representing these men, 
feel that if a meeting could be arranged 





with you, with the object of soliciting your 
interest and advice it would help consider- 
ably in advancing the cause of the disabled 
who have lost their legs. 
Sincerely, 
FraANK M. MoNnIco, Chairman. 


[From Ford News Bureau] 


DEARBORN, MicuH.—Henry Ford has stated 
that “no man who lost a limb in the armed 
services of our country in this war is going 
to have to pay anything extra to drive a 
Ford automobile.” 

The Ford Motor Co. will provide free, specia! 
automobile driving equipment for veterans 
who have lost arms or legs in the war. 

This equipment can be installed in any 
Ford automobile, including Mercurys, and in 
new or prewar models. Variations have been 
developed to compensate for every known 
combination of amputations, and they will 
not interfere with normal operation of the 
car. 

“The least we can do for these men,” Mr 
Ford said, “is to be sure that they get an 
even break with men who come back with- 
out major disabilities, and we do not want 
any profit incentive to enter into this pic- 
ture.” 

Mr. Ford’s statement followed an an- 
nouncement in Washington recently by the 
Office of the Surgeon General to the effect 
that while automotive engineers have made 
it possible for armless and legless men to 
drive automobiles, the extra charge “in 
many cases’ may be considerable. 

The Surgeon General's Office asked the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers to work on 
devising appliances so that men with ampu- 
tations could drive automobiles. The SAE, 
in turn, called upon the Ford Motor Co. and 
other automobile manufacturers to work as 
a committee on this. 





The Outlook for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject The Outlook for Peace, 
delivered by me to the Canadian Club, in 
Ottawa, Canada, on March 5 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men, I consider it a real privilege to have 
this opportunity to speak to, and to visit 
with, the members of the Canadian Club of 
Ottawa. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
tell you of the admiration and profound re- 
spect which the people of my country enter- 
tain for the people of Canada. The fact is 
that we feel so close to you that it rarely 
occurs to us ever to think about interna- 
tional or foreign relations with Canada. As 
friends and neighbors, we don’t think of you 
as foreign at all. In casual conversation with 
some of your citizens, I find you have many 
of the internal characteristics of my coun- 
try—States’ rights and sectionalism. 

In spite of our familiarity with some of 
your products, it is amazing how little our 
people in the United States know about 
Canada. Many still think you are an op- 
pressed colony of King George—they are not 
sure whether it is the III or the VI. 





It was suggested that I discuss today some 
aspect of international relaticns. All that 
I shall attempt today is to make a few ob- 
ervations about international affairs which 
I think appropriate for the consideration of 
those gentlemen in government who deter- 
mine policy on the highest level 
Under our system the Senate can merely 
advise-—cannot control our foreign policy di- 
rectly. It may not be amiss to remind you 
that we do not have a parliamentary system 
uch as you have, and our Chief Executive 
s not directly subject to the control of our 
Congress, although under our Constitution 
Senators do have a right to offer advice. to 
the President. Sometimes we even offer ad- 
vice to diplomats 
When a great struggle is over, there is 
lways some measure of disillusionment, a 
let-down, a taste of ashes in the mouth. 
Peace seems, to some, a pale, undramatic 
disappointing thing when the ghastly ex- 
hilaration of war fades into the past. It is 
then that unity falls away like a husk and 
livisions deepen. It is then that with un- 
eenly haste we seek to forget the war; to 
forget the sacrifices of those young men, for 
whom subconsciously we all feel a responsi- 
bility. It was in just such an atmosphere 
that 25 years ago we made the decisions 
which resulted in the recent catastrophe to 
ur civilization. It is when it appears that 
we are unable to learn the lesson of those 
wo wars that sometimes I think the hu- 
1an race is determined to commit suicide. 
I may be unduly pessimistic, but it is dif- 
ficult for me to see the pattern of a happy 
1ture in the atomic bomb, jet-propelled 
irplanes, Mr. Stalin’s latest 5-year plan, and 
ur own vacillation on critical issues. This 
\orning’s paper didn’t add anything to my 
nfidence. It is true that we survived the 
first meeting of the UNO without drawing 
istols or knives, although at times it looked 
s if that might happen. I confess that to 
ne the future is not an open book, and it 
with a profound feeling of inadequacy 
hat I offer any suggestions about interna- 
tional policy. The only premise that I feel 
ain about in these remarks is that if 
ve follow a policy now, similar to that which 
e followed after the last war, the result 
likely to be the same. In other words, 
hat I really am suggesting is that some- 
thing different be attempted. We have had 
lliances before, we have had leagues of na- 
ns, and treaties of peace; I should like 
mething new. If it is impossible on a uni- 
ersal level, then on a more restricted basis. 
Relative to the communities of peoples of 
Europe and Asia, we in the New World are 
young, but that does not necessarily mean 
hat we have nothing to offer that old and 
jespairing world. It may well be that our 
ery inexperience, our unawareness of the 
futility of former efforts to prevent war, will 
permit us to have the boldness and origi- 
nality essential to the creation of a world of 
peace and decency. It could be that our 
detachment from the strife and misery of 
Europeans will enable us to see the lesson of 
history more clearly and objectively than 
those bewildered people, and from that les- 
on to formulate a solution to the problem 
that confronts us. Perhaps we may be like 
the young man Fuller wrote about when he 
aid: 
“History maketh a young man to be cld 
vithout wrinkles or grey hairs: privileging 
iim with the experience of age, without 
either the infirmities or inconveniences 
hereof. * * * Old actions return again, 
furbished over with some new and different 
ircumstances.” 
It is my hope that we can furnish some- 
hing new to our present circumstances. 
My own thoughts about something differ- 
ent center around the first principle of the 
San Francisco Charter which states that “The 
Organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members.” 
If this principle means that the first con- 
cern, of the Organization is the preservation 
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of absolute national sovereignty, as that 
term is traditionally understood, then it is 
difficult for me to believe that anything new 
or different has been added. If all our future 
conferences and treaties are to be restricted 
to the development of agreements for which 
there are no sanctions other than the im- 
mediate national interests of each sovereign 
State, as interpreted by officials temporarily 
occupying positions of power, I can see little 
reason to hope that nationalism will not 
again erupt into war. And if the atomic 
scientists have not misled us, an atomic war 
is scarcely designed to invigorate our civil- 
ization. I can see no reason to believe that, 
if nations are left free, as they have been in 
the past, to act in accord with what they con- 
ceive to be their immediate self-interest, in 
each instance, they will not drift into another 
war and probably a little sooner than they 
used to. As Secretary Byrnes put it, “We do 
not want to stumble and stagger into situa- 
tions where no power intends war, but no 
power will be able to avert war.” 

Statesmen, or perhaps I should say officials, 
often speak glibly o. outlawing this or that 
practice among sovereign nations, as if such 
a statement had some profound meaning 
Law as among sovereigns is a misnomer. By 
law I mean those rules that apply to people 
rather than states. It is, I submit, the sov- 
ereignty that must give way to law if any- 
thing different is to come out of the UNO. 

The fundamental principle upon which all 
successful communities of peoples have been 
founded is law. Law in the early family and 
tribe, just as it is in this Nation today, 
merely meant rules of conduct to which all 
were subject, and which were enforceable by 
the collective might of the cOmmunity. 
Without these rules of conduct, there was 
chaos; every man against every other man. 
Without these rules there could be no com- 
merce, no security of the person, no peace, 
no opportunity for prcegress or decency of 
any kind. Without these rules of conduct 
We were similar to, if not worse than, the 
animals in the forest. 

If it be true that there can be no lasting 
peace among men, without law, then our 
policy should be clear Rules of conduct 
can be established over peoples in two ways; 
either by force or by agreement. To do it by 
force means persistent and successful war- 
fare until one nation imposes its will on all 


others. For you Canadians, or for us in the 
United States, this policy is unwise. It is 
contrary to our traditions, it has little 
chance of success, as the Germans have 


shown us twice, and it is abhorrent to most 
of us. To do it by agreement is in accord 
with our traditional beliefs and practices. 
If I should select one outstanding charac- 
teristic of English-speaking peoples, it would 
be their ability to create, and to abide by, 
rules of conduct based upon justice. In view 
of our long and successful experience in the 
art of government by law, it seems to me to 
be our particular responsibility to assume 
the leadership and to exert all our influence 
toward the creation of rules of conduct ap- 
plicable to all peoples. The logical subject 
matter for a beginning is armaments, includ- 
ing the atomic bomb. The machinery to 
begin with may be created by relatively sim- 
ple amendments to the Charter of the United 
Nations. The modification of the veto pro- 
visions and the delegation of certain rule- 
making powers to the UNO would go far 
toward the accomplishment of our purpose. 

I quite agree with what I am sure is in the 
minds of many of you, that it is all very well 
to talk of rules of conduct, but under the 
present unsettled conditions in the world 
it is not very practicable, or hopeful of im- 
mediate accomplishment. That view has 
new emphasis from your own recent expe- 
riences. My point is that granted that we 
are unable to obtain law at the moment, I 
think it is highly important, nevertheless, 
that we recognize that iaw is our ultimate 
goal. I object to the first principle of the 
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UNO because it denies in effect the goal 
which I believe constitutes the principal hope 
for lasting peace. I object to the principle 
because it reaffirms and approves the doc- 
trine of national sovereignty which is incon- 
sistent with binding rules of conduct and a 
denial of the principle of the fraternity of 
the human family. If I could feel confident 
that we are agreed that our ultimate purpose 
is the establishment of universal rules bind- 
ing upon the peoples of the earth, then I 
should have much more enthusiasm for the 
solution of the immediate problems which 
confront us. 

On last Wednesday, in the Senate of the 
United States, Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG, 
one of the powerful advocates of the United 
Nations, delivered a most admirable speech 
in defense of the first meeting of the Organ- 
ization in London. On the following Thurs- 
day evening Secretary of State Byrnes made 
a notable statement to the Overseas Press 
Club in New York. Both of these speeches 
reaffirmed our allegiance to, and our belief 
in, the United Nations Organization. Both 
speeches have been interpreted as being tact- 
ful, but firm, warnings to Russia not to go 
too far in the expansion of her power over 
neighboring states. As a result of Russia's 
unilateral action in Iran, in Manchuria, and 
eastern Europe the notion has grown that we 
must be more firm, some say tough, in our 
attitude toward Russia 

This reaction is quite natural and I sup- 
pose is in accord with the traditional con- 
cepts of international diplomacy. The trou- 
ble with it is that it is too much like our 
traditional diplomacy. There is nothing new 


in it. It merely emphasizes the fact that 
the world is made up of dynamic units called 
sovereignties which have no rules to control 
their chaotic and conflicting impulses A 


short time before the initial meeting of the 
UNO Prime Minister King of Canada, Mr 
Ernest Bevin, and Mr. Anthony Eden had on 
different occasions alluded to the question of 


sovereignty and suggested that the time h 

arrived to consider the abrogation of national 
sovereignty. These three statesmen ret - 
nized that some modification of extreme 


are to establish 
applicable to all peoples. 


nationalism is essential if we 
any effective rules 

It was disappointing 
meeting in London this 
tion was not pursued further. So far as I 
know, no further mention was n t 
Nevertheless, in Mr. Byrnes’ speecl 
Thursday night at several points he referred 
to law, I quote: 

“Unless the great 
act in the defense of law 
innot prevent war.” 

ther point he said: 
“Our power thus maintained cannot and 
ill not be used for aggressive purposes. Our 
tradition as a peace-l 
demeccratic people sh 1 
force will not be 


to me that at tha 


enlightened sugges- 





powers are prepared to 


the United Nations 


At « 
At anc 


Wing, 1 





be an l 
except in 


that our used 
the defense of law.” 
And a third time he said: 
“Great powers as well a small pow 


have agreed under the United Nations Char- 
ter not to use force or the threat of for 
except in defense of law and the purp 

of the Charter.” 

I have puzzled my brain 
trying to determine just exactly 
Secretary meant when he used the word 
“law.” In the absence of any previous ex- 
pression on the part of my Government 
that it has seriously contemplated any ab- 
rogation of its classical sovereignty, I have 
concluded that he referred to the obligations 
under the United Nations which are subject 
to the veto of the interested parties, and 
are not subject to the « pulsory jurisdic- 
tion of any court. Regardless of his mean- 
ing, it is apparent that he did not intend 
in this off-hand way, to introduce anythi 
new or revolutionary into the theory of in- 
ternational politics. I wis 


some leneth 


what the 








h that he had 
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In spite of this disappointment, I think 
Mr. Byrnes’ speech had merit to it. He 
recognized plainly the necessity for main- 
taining a proper balance of power among the 
great nations, and by implication he pledged 
the United States to maintain that balance. 
One of the most significant statements was 
as follows: 

“The present power relationships of the 
great states preclude the domination of the 
world by any one of them. Those power re- 
lationships cannot be substantially altered 
by the unilateral action of any one great 
state without profoundly disturbing the 
whole structure of the United Nations.” 

In a later passage he referred to the source 
of our most profound anxiety in these words: 

“Though the status quo is not sacred and 
unchangeable, we cannot overlook a wuni- 
lateral gnawing away at the status quo. 
The Charter forbids aggression and we can- 
not allow aggression to be accomplished by 
coercion or pressure or by subterfuges such 
as political infiltration.” 

These are rather strong words and are 
completely apposite to the situation in the 
Middle East and also in eastern Europe. I 
think it is obvious that until this gnawing 
away is stopped and the world has a breath- 
ing spell in which to gather its strength and 
get its bearings, it is futile to think of cre- 
ating any genuine law among nations. And 
yet until we are able to agree upon rules 
governing at least the production of atomic 
bombs, there can be little confidence in our 
security. 

With the first meeting of the UNO past, 
and these two expressions from responsible 
leaders in my country, it is my hope that the 
great powers will now proceed to the settle- 
ment of the most pressing problems con- 
fronting us. The first and foremost problem 
that must be settled, if the balance of power 
is not to be irreparably upset, is the rehabili- 
tation of western Europe. If western civili- 
zation is to play its proper role in the world 
of the future, it is essential that it be stabil- 
ized politically and revitalized economically. 
The political decisions about Germany and 
the Ruhr should be concluded without fur- 
ther delay. The final determination of Italy’s 
fate should likewise be settled. While I hope 
wise decisions may be made in these ques- 
tions, still the uncertainty and confusion in 
these countries are so great that it may well 
be that more harm will result from delay 
than from a bad decision. It is only natural 
that from continuing confusion there should 
develop some form of dictatorship or com- 
munism rather than government by the 
people themselves. 

The same observation may be made regard- 
ing the Middle East and the Far East. Au- 
thoritarian control of these areas by deter- 
mined minorities is the probable result of a 
prolonged period of uncertainty. No ar- 
rangements for orderly trade or commerce 
can be made under such conditions and 
government by the peoples concerned can 
scarcely be expected to develop. The balance 
of power between the democratic west and 
the Communist east is exceedingly difficult 
to maintain if some order is not brought into 
these areas. It is in these areas that I should 
like to see greater responsibility given the 
UNO. If an intelligent use of the trusteeship 
machinery could be made it should answer 
the mutual fear and suspicion of contending 
parties. If a solution is sought by each 
party acting alone, it is inevitable that each 
should think the other is gnawing away at 
the status quo. The settlement of the criti- 
cal points of conflict should be on a multi- 
lateral basis instead of the traditional 
formula of every nation for itself. 

If I may be permitted one further observa- 
tion about Secretary Byrnes’ speech, there is 
one passage which, if concurred in by the 
other members, may prove to be significant. 
That passage concerned the action of Britain 
and France after the Russian veto of the 
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American resolution on Syria and Lebanon 
in which he said: 

“This indicates that the mere legal veto 
by one of the permanent members of the 
council does not, in fact, relieve any state, 
large or small, of its moral obligation to act 
in accordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter.” 

Thus in a few words the Secretary seems 
to say that, in spite of the absence of law 
in the technical, legal sense, there is a moral 
law superior to the sovereignty of the con- 
stituent national States, and that he con- 
siders the nations bound to act in accordance 
therewith. If the conscience of mankind is 
sufficiently sensitive to this challenge, then 
there is, indeed, hope for a better day. But 
it is difficult to believe that our conscience 
is this sensitive until we give better evidence 
of our willingness to make real sacrifices for 
the accomplishment of our principles. We 
in the United States especially since the end 
of the fighting have not demonstrated a 
willingness to bear the burdens of leader- 
ship. We cannot go back to business as 
usual while the world is starving. There is 
a lack of substance to our fine words when 
everyone knows that we have demobilized 
haphazardly and so rapidly that we have 
little available power to back up those words. 
Power without principles of justice is tyr- 
anny. Principles without power is futility. 
If we are to lead this world along the path 
of peace and justice, we must couple power 
with principle within the framework of a 
living vital United Nations. 

In the hard world of practical politics 
many people are inclined to think that every- 
thing that is not for the immediate, tangible 
advantage of one’s own people is idealistic 
and impractical. Those of us who advocate 
establishment of law applicable to peoples 
rather than nations are usually said to be 
dreamers and do-gooders. I believe the truth 
is exactly the opposite—law is the most prac- 
tical, hard-headed, realistic solution. 

In conclusion may I say that I am in thor- 
ough agreement with Senator VANDENBERG 
and Secretary Byrnes that the world’s best 
hope is in making the UNO work. I believe 
it can be made to work, but it will not work 
of itself. There are several very good rea- 
sons why Canada and the United States 
should take the lead in making it work, es- 
pecially by bringing to it the traditions and 
practices which we have developed through 
many years of self-government. We are 
really the favored nations of this earth. We 
are the heirs of all that is best of western 
civilization. We have suffered relatively less 
than any of the major combatants in this 
war. We have more to lose from continuing 
chaos or from another war than any people 
on earth. In short, we have the power and 
we have every reason to exercise a deter- 
mined and effective leadership in the crea- 
tion of a new order on this earth, an order 
based upon law and justice. The real ques- 
tion for us is, Do we have the will to pull 
ourselves together and do it? 


SO 


Justice to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an outstanding speech made over 
Station WORC, Worcester, Mass., on 
February 24, 1946, by the Honorable Rob- 





ert F. Bradford, Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts, under the auspices of the 
Polish American Congress, Inc., western 
Massachusetts branch: 

It has been said that history is the life of 
nations, and life is the history of humanity 


_The passing centuries have witnessed the 


rise and fall of many countries, just as in 
the uneven life of man, successes and failures 
mark his path. A country—a nation which 
loses its independence, its freedom, is like a 
man who has lost his soul. And those bear- 
ing the grave responsibility for causing this 
loss, whether designing groups or coldly cal- 
culating nations, have been guilty of a 
supreme crime against humanity. Looking 
backward we have seen in the past a world of 
power politics. That world motivated by 
alternating currents of fear, power, and 
dominion could never peaceably endure. 
And so it bore the punishment of war, famine. 
pestilence, and death. The horror of violent 
conflict became more destructive as time 
went on, but the dread lesson was neve: 
learned, even at frightful cost to the cause 
of civilization. 

Today the thunder of warfare still echoes 
in our ears. The most recent fighting is 
over. That fighting took courage for there 
were dark days indeed. Now we are in des- 
perate need of something more than raw 
courage—we must have wisdom as well. And 
we must live in peace together as our fellow 
men and women died together to make that 
peace possible. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “No nation can live 
half slave and half free.” We know today 
that no world can live half slave and half 
free. If there is to be security throughout 
the globe, there can be no festering spot, no 
country or nation diseased by the intolerance 
of others, or the abuse of its own freedom. 

Can there be justice for Poland and not 
for every other nation? Can there be justice 
for other nations and not for Poland? The 
answer to both questions is “No.” All na- 
tions, great and small alike, are built about 
the men, women, and children who compose 
them. To appropriate these lives, to disre- 
gard their culture and religious beliefs, to 
impose upon them an alien economic order 
is to sow again, as the world has sown many 
times before, the seeds of new conflict. 

If the world grants simple justice to Po- 
land, it will be doing justice to all nations 
and fulfilling an obligation to one whose 
contribution to the civilization, culture, 
sciences, and arts of mankind has far more 
than paid its way. 

From the tenth century until the tragedy 
of the first partitioning in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, Poland was an enor- 
mous country. Only Russia, among all the 
nations of Europe, possessed greater terri- 
tory. That vast area of 272,000 square miles 
was as large as the German Empire, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark to- 
gether. 

The Poland of that day was nonaggressive 
and tolerant of others. By her very consti- 
tution, offensive warfare was prohibited. A 
republic with an elected king, before each 
King of Poland was chosen, he was made to 
swear that he would tolerate all sects and 
religious beliefs. The Constitution of Po- 
land scrupulously adhered to the principle 
of Christian morality. As early as the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, Poland had 
a senate and a house of representatives—that 
was the beginning of the representative de- 
mocracy in action. 

It has been said that Polish independence 
came to a virtual end in 1696, 100 years be- 
fore the tragedy of the partitions. This 
because the four kings who succeeded John 
Sobieski were imposed on their electors by 
foreign powers. No longer was it possible to 
proceed with the reforms that were so vitally 
needed in the country. And the foreign 











powers lent their weight to this fatal condi- 
tion because of their ultimate plans to par- 
tition the country and destroy its entity. 

In 1795 the third partition erased Poland 
from the map of Europe. The despoilation 
of a great country was accomplished. But in 
the hour of humiliation, the greatness of a 
great people was established. The patriots 

f Poland were one day to witness the decline 
and fall of the very empires who had preyed 
upon them. 

The Napoleonic wars gave birth to a new 
hope of freedom which endured the most 
rying vicissitudes. The century which fol- 
lowed was the unhappiest in all of Poland’s 
history. Endless blood was shed in heroic 
but futile atempts to regain freedom. But 
through all those long terrible years the flam- 
ing Polish spirit remained unquenchable. 
In 1914 a new struggle was launched. Its 
surging force would not be denied. At long 
last it culminated in Poland’s resurrection 
as a republic, after more than a century of 
political oblivion. 

It was on the 8th day of January 1918, that 
President Wilson devoted the thirteenth of 
his famous fourteen points to the necesity 
of creating an independent Polish state. 

And 1 year before that President Wilson 
in an address to the United States Senate on 
January 22, 1917, said, and I quote: “States- 
men everywhere are agreed that there should 
be a united, independent, and autonomous 
Poland,” end that “industrial and social de- 
velopment should be guaranteed to all peo- 
ples who lived hitherto under the power of 
overnments devoted to a faith and purpose 
hostile to their own; that no nation should 
seek to extend its policy over any other na- 
tion or people, but that every people should 
be left free to determine its own policy, its 
own way of development, unhindered, un- 
threatened, unafraid.” 

Those ideals so earnestly expressed seem 
single truths today. When Wilson said, “No 
right anywhere exists to hand people about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were property,” he spoke for the spirits of 
those undying souls through the centuries 
who had sacrificed everything that Poland 
might live. 

After the First World War Poland imme- 
diately proceeded with her rehabilitation. 
It is so tragic that all of the supreme sacri- 
fices were to gain for her so few years of 
peace. Who could foresee that only 20 years 
would pass before the holocaust was to strike 
once again at her very heart? 

The shadow of coming events was foretold 
when Germany gobbled Czechoslovakia in 
March of 1939. Undaunted, Poland entered 
into an alliance with France and England 
within 3 weeks. Then came the blow of the 
Soviet-German pact in August. The last 
barrier to invasion had been overcome. And 
invasion came but 1 week later. 

Alone, Poland fought with Germany with 
incredible fury and fanaticism for 35 days. 
Unfortunately, human strength and endur- 
ance could stand just so much. Out of it 
all the epic defense of defiant Warsaw is one 
of sheer heroism that will never be forgotten. 
There the world saw an almost unbelievable 
Willingness to die for ideals—that alone 
should inspire the world to do justice to 
Poland. 

With the fall of their country, thousands 
made their way to France, England and 
Belgium and begged the opportunity to carry 
on the fight. They did, on the battlefields 
of France. There the Polish First Division 
lost almost half of its combat strength and 
every unit of the Second Division was dec- 
orated with the French Croix de Guerre. A 
second Polish Army was formed in England. 
Its aviators in the immortal Battle of Britain 
rose to the defense of freedom. Poles fought 
in the snow of Norway and the blistering 
heat of the African deserts. Wherever allied 
arms took up the fight alongside were war- 
riors from Polish soil. For these things the 
world owes justice to Poland. 
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The indestructible spirit of the Polish bri- 
gade was outstanding in the terrible battles 
at Cassino and Ancona. It was their heroic 
charge that contributed so much to the 
break-through at Cassino that changed the 
tide of Allied fortunes in Italy. For that the 
world owes justice to Poland. 

The Polish underground movement that 
forced the Nazis to maintain 19 divisions in 
Poland in addition to thousands of guards, 
police and S. S. men was a vital contribution. 
Trainloads of resisting civilians were moved 
about as cattle. Tens of thousands disap- 

eared into the maw of Germany. In their 
memory, the world owes justice to Poland, 
and the duty to consummate it. 

What happens to freedom in Poland, hap- 
pens to freedom everywhere. If Poland is 
to be free and secure, it must be economically 
strong. 

President Truman in a Navy Day speech 
said, “We shall refuse to recognize any gov- 
ernment imposed upon any nation by the 
force of any foreign power. We shall ap- 
prove no territorial changes in any friendly 
part of the world unless they accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the people con- 
cerned.” If words have meaning, those words 
mean Poland. From the very birth of our 
great country, Poland has been friendly to 
our cause. From our revolution, through the 
growth of our Nation, and through two world 
wars, Poland has been unequivocally on the 
side of justice and right, alongside democracy. 

Simple justice will obtain a free and secure 
Poland, strong enough to play the role des- 
tiny has thrust upon it. The Poles are not 
a homeless people for whom a country must 
be found. They have occupied the lands 
within their frontiers for centuries. 

Four million of her sons and daughters 
have come to our shores and have taken a 
distinctive place in the industry, professions, 
and government of our country. For that we 
owe justice to Poland. It can be done and 
must be done. It is the American way. With 
God’s will, let it be done. 





Public-Opinion Poils in Thirtieth 
Pennsylvania District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few months I have conducted 
two extensive polls of public opinion in 
my district on a number of vital legisla- 
tive issues. 

I represent the Thirtieth Pennsylvania 
District, which includes four wards of the 
city of Pittsburgh and all of the boroughs 
and townships of northern Allegheny 
County. The district contains an im- 
portant number of mills and coal mines, 
numerous farms, and many residential 
districts. Economically it varies all the 
way from areas oi extreme wealth to 
areas of extreme poverty. The voters in 
the district are almost evenly divided be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats. How 
definitely it is a marginal district is 
illustrated by the fact that only one Con- 
gressman from the district has been re- 
elected to a second successive term since 
1930. These facts indicate that the Thir- 
tieth District of Pennsylvania may be 
regarded as being as much an average 
district as it is possible to find. 
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In determining the prevailing opinion 
of the people there we selected from the 
lists of registered voters an equal num- 
ber of Republicans and Democrats in 
each voting precinct. To them we mailed 
a questionnaire containing 10 questions. 
We attempted to so word the questions 
that they would in no way influence 
the answers. The first poll resulted in 
more than 2,500 signed replies. The re- 
Sults are here listed without comment: 


For Ag t 

1. Do you favor peacetime compul- | Percent: Perce 

sory military training? 69 l 
2. Do you favor unemployment 

compensation of $25 per week 

for 26 weeks? 4( 60 
3. Should the Federal Government 

assume responsibility for full 

employment? } 67 
4. Should the Federal tax on oleo- 

margarine be abolished? &8 12 
5. Should incomes under £1,500 be 

tax exempt? 74 26 
6. Should the Presidency b« 

ited to 2 terms? &3 17 
7. Do you favor socialized medicine? 38 62 
8. Do you favor Federal] aid to ed- 

ucation? €s 2 
9. Do you favor President Tru- 

n’s suggestion to raise judi- 
cial and congressional salaries? 
(There were 53 more votes for 


the proposal than against EF 
10. Should the Speaker of the Hous 


lant the Seeretary ofS 








The second poll which has just been 
completed resulted in more than 8,000 
signed replies. A greater number of 
questionaires were sent out and excel- 
lent newspaper and radio publicity re- 
sulted in greater public interest. Again 
we found some composite public view- 
points that were startling. Here are the 
final percentages: 





For \ 
ma 1 favor the contint Perce I 
I trols for anothe I ( 7 
tz 
m 74. ( of 
Do 
( 6. { 44 
4. S! 
he 8, ( 12 
Shot 
records? 7 49 
6. Should unemployment compe1 
sation be paid at a maximum 
of $25 a week for 26 weeks? ( 41 
7. Do you believe the Selective 
Service Act should be renewed 
after May 15? 61. ( o9 
8 Do you favor compulsory peace 
time military training? €8. 0 2. ( 
9. Do you favor the proposed loan 
to Great Britain? 24. { 7 
10. Do you think cemobilizatic 
has been fast enough? a2, ( 18 


A few observations may be helpful. 
The constancy of public support for 
peacetime military training is most in- 
teresting in view of the widespread dis- 
cussion of the subject. The change of 
opinion on Federal unemployment com- 
pensation—question 2 on the first ques- 
tionnaire and question 6 on the second— 
is accounted for by omission of the word 
“maximum” in the first poll, by increased 
fear of unemployment, and by better un- 
derstanding of the proposal. 

Question 7 of the first poll and ques- 
tion 3 of the second, call for special at- 
tention. The answers indicated clearly 
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that most of the people differentiate be- 
tween socialized medicine and public 
health insurance. 

I have here presented these findings 
to my colleagues without any unneces- 
sary comment in order that they may 
study them for what they are worth and 
draw their own conclusions. I am com- 
pelled, however, to recommend the pro- 
cedure to all Members of Congress. Ob- 
viously many of the pictures of public 
opinion on given issues which I had be- 
lieved to be true were found to be very 
false. I had been judging opinion on the 
basis of unsolicited letters and telephone 
calls from constituents. Like many 
others I tended to believe on a majority 
of questions that those who wrote, wired 
or telephoned reflected typical opinion. 
They simply did not do so in most cases. 
Rather, they generally represented vocal 
minorities. Organized pressure groups 
and individuals have long since learned 
all the tricks on how to give Members of 
Congress a false picture of public senti- 
ment. There is one easy corrective— 
solicit opinion on a scale large enough 
to eliminate the possibility of error. 





Unjust Treatment of Poland 





REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, all during 
this session of Congress I have felt it my 
duty to bring to the attention of this 
honorable body the situation as it has 
existed in Poland vis-a-vis Russia. I have 
been hoping against hope that at this late 
date some sign of improvement would 
be clear insofar as the attitude of the 
Allied Powers is concerned—that finally 
a glaring injustice inflicted on the good 
people of Poland would be corrected. Be- 
fore the bar of justice of the United Na- 
tions, Mr Speaker, Russia and the Polish 
puppet government stand charged and 
indicted of conspiracy to violate the high 
ideals of the four freedoms, the Atlantic 
Charter, the San Francisco Conference, 
and the United Nations agreements. 
When i hear and read the statements 
made by the official mouthpieces of Mos- 
cow and the Warsaw Quislings I can only 
say “‘a pox on both your houses.” 

Mr. Speaker, I did not intend at this 
time to address myself further to the 
Polish-Russian-United Nations equation. 
It is my purpose to address the House in 
the near future at some length on this 
whole subject. To that end I have caused 
to be made considerable research, and I 
have made some careful study and anal- 
ysis of the facts. Despite the fact that 
in a short while I will speak again of the 
betrayal of the common people of Po- 
land—a loyal, friendly, allied people who 
were the “first to fight” the Nazi horde, 
the matter of the disbanding of the Al- 
lied Polish Army is such a gross injustice 
that I cannot refrain from righteous, 
indignant, and vehement proiest. 
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Most people feel that the Yalta agree- 
ments affect the safety of the United 
States of America, and because of that 
circumstance declare that we are to a 
considerable degree responsible for the 
situation as it exists, unhappy being an 
understatement, as regards Poland. 

In this tragic country with a long his- 
tory of freedom, great pride in itself as a 
people and a nation and a record of 
bravery second to none, those in author- 
ity are the obedient agents of the Soviet 
Union who have been characterized by 
our own United States Government as 
common murderers. Why beat around 
the bush any longer—this gruesome 
scene in the play of world events calls 
for plain speaking and, Mr. Speaker, it 
will never be said in this House that = do 
not speak plainly. The fact is that Po- 
land is an occupied country—occupied 
by Russia. To that country the Allied 
Polish Army, after 6 years of bloody 
fighting with our common enemy all 
over the world, refuses to return. We 
cannot avoid our share of responsibility 
for giving rise to a state of things which 
amounts to a single conclusion—the only 
possible conclusion—the brave Polish 
soldier, unlike all the other brave Allied 
boys—has no free homeland to which he 
can return. It is beyond my poor powers 
to describe the stark naked tragedy, the 
sorrow, and the yearning that must be 
in the hearts of these men and their 
loved ones. We cannot lightly escape our 
part of the concern of the world for the 
fate of the Allied Polish Army. 

The Quislings of Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics seize 
on, this troubled moment in the year 
of 1946 to deémand—demand mind you— 
that this army be perfunctorily mustered 
out of service and its soldier-members 
compelled — compelled mind you—to 
return to Soviet-occupied Poland. What 
do you think would happen to these pa- 
triots if they returned. I allow you one 
guess Only—this is too easy to be a $64 
question. The answer: Imprisonment 
and death. Thousands of more victims 
of police murders, countless more offer- 
ings on the altar of liberty and freedom. 

May I point out, Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, that the Government of the 
United States did not at Yalta give 
recognition, in the sense of the word as 
it is used among governments, to the 
haphazard Polish set-up as a de jure and 
permanent government. Quite the con- 
trary. The only view stated was that the 
status at best was temporary. I need 
not remind you that the situation in 
Europe is far from a final settlement; 
the peace treaties remote from signing 
and even farther from United States 
Senate ratification. The liquidation by 
the Allied Powers of the Allied Polish 
Army would be a complete acceptance of 
the status quo in Poland and this the 
Yalta pact itself did not do. 

In the calm light and fortunate 
chance of a second try at solution of 
the Polish problem, and do not forget 
there was no “Polish problem” until we 
helped to create one, I appeal to this 
House, as the last great forum of de- 
mocracy left in the world not to add to 
the mistakes made by accepting any part 
of the responsibility for the totally un- 





called-for elimination of the Allied Pol- 
ish Army. We must reject without 
equivocation the demand — demand 
mind you—of this discredited provi- 
sional government of Bierut, a govern- 
ment charged with murder, is making in 
an ill-concealed effort to break the solid 
ranks of the western democracies. 

Mr. Speaker, “Let there be justice, 
though the heavens fall.” 





Hon. Kenneth McKellar, of Tennessee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am inserting an editorial which appeared 
on March 3 in the Knoxville Journal 
published at Knoxville, Tenn. Iam sure 
that this splendid editorial will find in- 
terest among the long-time friends and 
admirers of Senator McKEL3ar, President 
pro tempore of the Senate. Many are 
in the House who served with my senior 
Senator when he was a Member of this 
body. Still others admire, respect, and 
esteem him by more recent acquaintance 
and by having official dealings with him 
as legislation is considered in conference. 

No one who has any information at all 
about the Tennessee Valley Authority 
can deny the fine service he has rendered 
to the cause of public power and espe- 
cially in his devotion to the cause of this 
particular Authority. As this editorial 
so well sets out, it has been Senator 
McKE tar who has supported or initiated 
every appropriation for TVA that has 
been made since 1933 and in a few cases 
he has asked for and obtained appropria- 
tions that actually were opposed by the 
TVA directorate. 

Hon. E. H. Crump, who served in the 
House of Representatives for two terms 
and who left the House on his own ac- 
cord, has fought year in and year out for 
cheap electricity. It was he who kept the 
fires burning many years ago when many 
of its proponents became weak-hearted 
and of little faith. No man in the world 
is prouder of the accomplishments of 
TVA than Mr. Crump and he has and is 
now supporting Senator McKELLar who 
has worked diligently to foster the dream 
of public power in the Tennessee Valley 
which has paid such tremendous divi- 
dends in money, convenience, and happi- 
ness to so many people. 

The Knoxville Journal is not a Demo- 
cratic paper. The expressions in this 
writing, however, are fair to a distin- 
guished Senator and a tremendously use- 
ful public servant. 

The editorial follows: 


IF CARMACK IS SERIOUS ABOUT MAKING RACE FOR 
SENATE, HE SHOULD SELECT DIFFERENT PLAT- 
FORM FOR ATTEMPT 


The people of Tennessee were yesterday 
advised in a formal statement from Edward 
W. Carmack, a native of Columbia, that he 
would make the primary race against Senatcr 
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KENNETH D. McKEttar. This is the an- 
nouncement which Representative EsTEs 
KeFAUVER forecast some weeks ago, at the 
time he counted himself out of the same 
race. It is assumed that Mr. Carmack will 
run with Representative Kerauver’s blessing. 

Mr. Carmack enters the present primary 
with certain definite assets, his name as son 
of a former great Senator from Tennessee and 
such familiarity as the voters of the State 
have acquired with that name in his previous 
attempts to obtain his party’s nomination. 
It is unfortunate that he has been made to 
believe that an opportunity exists for his 
nomination, however, at this time, because 
somewhat later fine use might have been 
made of his prospects. 

Mr. Carmack has been unfortunately ad- 
vised, too, in the choice of planks for his 
platform. He says, first, that he is impelled 
to run against Senator McKELLarR because he 
believes TVA must have a friend and cham- 
pion in Congress. 

This is absurd, as everybody who has 
studied the record knows. Senator McCKELLAR 
has supported or initiated every appropria- 
tion for TVA that has been made since 1933; 
in a few cases he has asked for and obtained 
ppropriations that actually were opposed by 
the TVA directorate. 

This is not to say that the Senator has 
gotten along well with Chairman David 
Lilienthal, for he hasn’t. Mr. Carmack must 
not confuse, or attempt to confuse the people, 
with the notion that Mr. Lilienthal, able man 
though he has proven himself, is the TVA. 
As we see the matter, one may be for TVA, 
is McKELLAR unquestionably has been, and 
yet be hostile to its Cha‘rman. If Mr. Car- 
mack intends to run as Mr. Lilienthal’s per- 

ynal champion, then of course that is an 
entirely different matter, but he should be 
accurate in stating his intentions. 

Mr. Carmack’s second point is that he is 
the bitter enemy of the Crump machine, and 
we do not fall out with him there. We have 
honorable political scars ourselves, from bat- 
tling that machine and the tentacles it has 
in the State, reaching out as far as Polk 
County. 

* + * * . 


Tennessetans generally have come to recog- 
nize that, in the second most powerful post 
in the National Goverhment, they have an 
asset in Senator McKELLar’s continued tenure 
for which the election of a half dozen Car- 
macks would not compensate. 





Commissioner Durr, of Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Questions 
Sales Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the REcorp a 
newspaper article appearing in Labor 
under date of March 16, 1946, as follows: 


Durr AGAIN MAKES SCORCHING PROTEST ON 
RULING By FCC—STATIONS WorTH $148,000 


SoLtp FoR $1,900,000; Ozp Scanpat Is 
RECALLED 


Even the scandalous career of the Federal 
Communications Commission has seldom 
furnished anything so shocking as a ruling 
against Which one member of the Commis- 
Sion published a scorching protest this week. 


The dissenting member was Clifford J. 
Durr, who almost single-handed has been 
battling against FCC approval of some pe- 
culiar deals. 

“When broadcast facilities having a total 
book value of only $148,000 sell for $1,900,000, 
and when a relatively small 1-kilowatt sta- 
tion earns over $300,000 net profits in one 
year,” Durr said, “two questions present 
themselves: 


SOLD PUBLIC AIR WAVES 


“1. Is the purchaser buying only the seller’s 
properties, or is it principally buying a license 
to use radio channels which are public 
property? 

“2. What effect will the high price have 
upon the operations in the public interest? 
The higher the investment, the greater will 
be the pressure toward excessive commerciali- 
zation of broadcast time.” 

Durr was talking about the Commission’s 
approval of the sale of WFIL, a standard 
broadcasting station, and WFIL-FM, one of 
the new FM stations, both at Philadelphia. 


PRICE 12 TIMES VALUE 


They were sold by the WFIL Broadcasting 
Co. to the Triangle Publications, Inc. 

As Durr pointed out, the sale price was 
more than 12 times the book value of all the 
property owned by both stations, and the 
annual profit was more than twice the book 
value. 

He also pointed out that the purchaser is 
the publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the New York Morning Telegraph, and the 
Daily Racing Form. 

RECALLS BIG SCANDAL 

The names of those newspapers and that 
racing tip sheet recall the big scandal a few 
years ago, when their publisher, the late Moe 
Annenberg, was imprisoned for dodging in- 
come taxes on a huge scale, and was exposed 


as the operator of a Nation-wide illegal 
horse-race gambling system. 
Annenberg continued to run his news- 


papers while in prison, and now his com- 
pany has acquired two radio stations with 
the blessing of the FCC. 

The Commission also O. K.’d the $1,900,000 
price, though it obviously violates the Com- 
munications Act ban on sale of the air waves 
which are supposed to belong to the Ameri- 
can people. 





Pacific Veteran Charges Real-Estate Spec- 
ulators With Racketeering—Asks Why 
Congress Is Indifferent to Veterans’ 


Plight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I should like to 
include a letter from a veteran marine 
who was one of those who stormed the 
beaches of Iwo Jima and other Pacific 
islands. 

He was decorated for heroism. He was 
discharged in November of 1945, and still 
has been unable to find a place for his 
family to live. The real-estate men tell 
him that it is just too bad that he is a 
veteran. 

This letter speaks for itself, and I am 
making it public for the edification of 
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those Members who have more concern 
for the real-estate speculators than they 
have for the veterans. 

The letter follows: 


SANTA Monica, CaLir., February 18, 1946. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you this letter in 
desperation, because I see by the newspapers 
that you are leading the fight for the vet- 
erans to put price ceilings on existing homes, 
I am also sending a copy of this letter to 
Representative JEssE WoLcoTT, who is quoted 
by the papers as leading the fight against 
such price controls, and I ask you to read 
this letter to Congress if Representative WoL- 
coTt decides not to. 

I am a veteran of Iwo Jima. Was with 
the Third Marine Division in the Solomons, 
Guam, and Iwo. I was decorated for heroism 
against the Japanese enemy. I was dis- 
charged in Washington, D. C., in November 
1945. Because I wrote some magazine ar- 
ticles and two books about the marines, I 
was fortunate enough to get a job almost 
immediately writing movies here. But my 
job means nothing to me because I am still 
separated from my family. My wife and 
daughter are still in Washington, waiting for 
me to find them a place to live. My little 
daughter is 244. She was born while I was 
away. I hardly know her. When I was dis- 
charged, I said I'd find a place for us to live, 
and we'd finally be together again. But for 
2 months I’ve been living out here in s 
one else’s home. My plight isn’t unusual. 
I don’t mean to complain, because there are 
many better guys still worse off than I am. 

But I happen to have about $2,500 in the 
bank that I would gladly use to buy a home— 
if I could buy a decent place for that. But 
do you know what’s happened out here? 
There has been such terrific speculation that 
I can’t find a decent home where I don’t 
have to put down at least $5,000 cash. And 
I can’t raise the other $2,500 because the 
lending agencies tell me that homes are so 
unreasonably priced that they're bad buys. 
The real-estate people, meanwhile, are scar- 
ing me by telling me that prices are going 
to continue to go up, month by month, for 
two more years. They all admit that there’s 
a wild inflation. They tell you readily that 
people are buying and selling homes, not to 
live in them, but to make quick killings. 
They complain about non-real-estate people 
going into the rial-estate business because 
profits are so easy tomake. They admit that 
the lack of price ceilings are keeping thou- 
sands of homes and apartments off the rental 
market and are helping to drive up construc- 
tion costs on new homes. And their attitude 
through all this is that it’s too bad for us 
veterans, but what can they do. Everyone 
else is making money, so why shouldn’t they? 
I will be glad, incidentally, to send you the 
names of real-estate men who have talked 
to me like that, although I’m sure there's 
no need or use in reducing this to personali- 
ties. 

But I am a member of both the American 
Veterans’ Committee and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and in our meetings I can see 
that my experiences are typical of what's 
happening to everyone else. At the VFW the 
other night, one of the fellows made a speech 
wondering why you people in Congress seem 
so insensitive to the really dreadful unhappi- 
ness through which so many of us are going. 
We gave up homes to go in the service. Why 
can’t we get them back now? Why must we 
be penalized because we fought for our 
country? I know that there is a strong real- 
estate lobby in Washington, wealthy men 
with lots of power, who can talk to you per- 
sonally and get you to listen to them. But 
is there no one left who will tell them that 
they’re making enough money and are well 
enough off for the moment—and please to 


me- 
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- fet you do something to stop the misery of 
the little people? Please do some lobbying 
for us, if you have to. Show this letter 
around to other Congressmen, and write me 
if I’m wrong or if I’m asking for too much. 
I'll be glad to read your reply at the AVC and 
VFW. That’s all we guys have left—our or- 
ganizations. We'd like to hear from you. 

Meanwhile if the real-estate lobby thinks 
a letter like this is mistaken, I’d be glad to 
get other veterans to supply case histories, 
showing how their members around Los An- 
geles are engaging in out-and-out rackets 
which are victimizing us and milking us of 
the money we were able to put in war bonds 
during the war. I'll send canceled checks the 
American Veterans’ Committee has collected 
on several members of the Los Angeles real 
estate board who have taken bonuses of from 
$200 to $750 for steering desperate families 
of veterans to miserable flats renting at $85 
a month and more. I'll send the sworn testi- 
mony of a fellow in Santa Monica who is be- 
ing evicted right now by a landlord who ob- 
jects to the fact that he took in three chil- 
dren, the orphans of a buddy killed in action. 
And I'll send the names of landlords who 
wouldn’t rent me an apartment because I had 
a little girl. As I believe you'll agree, the sit- 
uation is in many ways disgusting. But I 
don’t want to indulge in recriminations or a 
fight. This letter was written in behalf of 
price ceilings on already-existing homes. I 
hope, sir, that I’ve made my point. 

Very truly yours, 
ALVIN M. JOSEPHY, Jr.., 
Ex-Sergeant, Twenty-first Marines, 
Second Marine Division. 





Conditions in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a speech which I made on Sunday, 
March 10, 1946, over Station WSPR, 
Springfield, Mass., under the auspices of 
the western Massachusetts branch of the 
Polish-American Congress, Inc. It was 
a very real privilege to participate with 
so many others in the outstanding work 
of the Polish-American Congress, which 
has been informing the American people 
vigorously and effectively of the condi- 
tions in Poland: 


It is one of the fundamental principles of 
democracy that constitutional, representative 
government is the servant of the people. It 
ceases to be such a government when it 
flouts the will of the people. This principle 
has been expressed by Abraham Lincoln in the 
words “government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.” 

We repeatedly stated that we were fighting 
the bloodiest war history has known for the 
survival of this theory of government. As a 
matter of fact, we proclaimed that we fought 
both World Wars “to make the world safe 
for democracy” using President Wilson's 
words. 

Now let us look to Poland, the most faith- 
ful of our allies in the war, and see how this 
declaration made by us at the outset of the 
war, the promise which was repeated again 
and again and again during the war, was 
kept. 

It is not necessary to emphasize that 
Poland was the first nation to oppose with 
arms the German bid for world domination. 


Poland fought at a time when other powers 
were not only signing pacts with Hitler, but 
at a time when some of the powers were 
actively supporting him. In spite of this, 
Poland never had any misgivings in her faith- 
fulness to her allies and in the crucial days 
of 1940 she stood by the side of Great Britain 
in her lonely fight. Had Poland capitulated 
in 1939 without a fight, or had she become a 
German satellite and had she not rejected 
repeated German openings and suggestions 
of a joint attack upon the Soviet Union, the 
freedom of the peoples of Europe would have 
been now a thing of the past. 

However, when our common struggle tri- 
umphantly reached its victorious end, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Marshal Stalin, without having consulted the 
constitutional Government of Poland which 
leq the fight of Poland’s sons and daughters 
for over 5 years, took upon themselves to 
solve in their own way the problem of giving 
Poland a government. A proud nation, which 
suffered terribly in the war, was presented at 
Yalta with a hand-picked group of puppets 
sponsored and directed by a foreign power, 
and this group was given the name of a 
Polish provisional government of national 
unity, thus adding insult to injury. 

I say this frankly because it is obvious by 
now that the rulers of Poland were neither 
chosen by the people, nor were they of the 
people, nor are they working for the people 
of Poland. 

The year which elapsed since these deci- 
sions were reached at Yalta amply proves 
that the group picked by one foreign power, 
and approved by two others, finds itself in 
disagreement with the will of the Polish 
people because it failed to defend the inde- 
pendence of Poland, it failed to defend the 
integrity of Poland's territory, and it failed 
to prevent the introduction of a foreign-in- 
spired revolution into Poland. 

After a period of complete black-out im- 
posed upon Poland by its present rulers, some 
of our courageous newspapermen, and quite 
recently some of my colleagues from the 
House of Representatives, were able to lift 
partially the iron curtain with which the 
Soviet armed forces and secret police screened 
entire eastern Europe from the eyes of the 
western world. Thanks to the efforts of those 
Congressmen and newspapermen we were 
able to secure some authentic information 
about conditions prevailing in Poland and 
we were able to draw a very comprehensive 
picture of how this Allied country was made 
“safe for democracy.” 

There is no liberty in Poland—neither the 
nation nor the individual is free. Both our 
own Secretary of State, Mr. James F. Byrnes, 
and the Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, spoke publicly only a few 
weeks ago about a “wave of political mur- 
ders in which the secret police is involved.” 
Millions of Russian troops pass across the 
territory of Poland committing outrages and 
pillage. Today a considerable part of these 
Russian military forces is occupying the 
country without any legal or military jus- 
tification and in flagrant contradiction of the 
Moscow Declaration. It is obvious that under 
the protection of the huge military forces 
occupying Poland the dreaded Soviet secret 
police is active everywhere and is able to 
commit those political murders of which Mr. 
Byrnes and Mr. Bevin complained but, un- 
fortunately, to no avail. 

Authentic reports which reached us within 
the last few months clearly show that all 
sections of Polish political life, all political 
parties, the foreign-appointed government 
itself, the local administration, and social 
organizations are thoroughly penetrated by 
Communists hiding behind assumed names, 
but always obedient to Moscow’s will, as 
every Communist always is all over the world. 
A terrible economic chaos prevails through- 
out Poland and is being used to facilitate 
the sovietization of the country completely 
exhausted after 5 years of cruel German oc- 
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cupation. There is no freedom of the press, 
no freedom of religion, and no freedom of 
assembly, and, to use the words of an eye- 
witness, the Honorable THomas S. Gorpon. 
Democratic Representative from Illinois, “The 
Soviet Ambassador in Warsaw is the supreme 
ruler of contemporary Poland.” 

We are being told that Poland is now to 
expect salvation from the “free and unfet- 
tered elections” which were promised to the 
Polish people at Yalta. 

I earnestly hope that our American Gov- 
ernment will never recognize as a valid ex- 
pression of the will of the people this elec- 
toral mockery which is now being prepared 
in Poland under Russian occupation by the 
Soviet secret police working hand in hand 
with local and imported Communists. Every 
day dispatches in the press tell us that 
Soviet Russia has decided to have in Poland 
elections as “free and unfettered” as the elec- 
tions which were held not so long ago in 
Yugoslavia under that other Soviet puppet 
Tito. 

Everyone in America will recall] that when 
the late President Roosevelt defended what 
he called the Yalta compromise he prom- 
ised that elections in Poland would be czar- 
ried out under international supervision. 
Last fall the then Acting Secretary of State, 
Mr. Joseph C. Grew, publicly reiterated this 
assurance of Mr. Roosevelt in a letter to Sen- 
ator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Of Michigan, a 
letter which is on public record because it 
was released to the press. 

Now, however, we hear no more about 
Allied or international supervision of the 
elections to be held in Poland. You will re- 
call that Soviet Russia did not agree to take 
part in the control of elections to be held in 
Greece stating that it would hurt the sover- 
eignty of Greece if the elections were to be 
supervised by foreign, however friendly, pow- 
ers. This Russian nonparticipation in the 
supervision of the Greek elections prepared 
the way for denying to us and the British 
control of the elections in Poland. And 
anticipating a new Soviet rebuke, neither our 
Government nor the British has insisted on 
the right to send our controlling missions 
into Poland. Thus, we face the paradoxical 
situation in which Soviet Russia, which has 
created the modern method of undermining 
the independence of other states, now comes 
forward and in the name of sovereignty op- 
poses the American-British suggestions of 
participation in the control of elections in 
order to guarantee that they are being con- 
ducted honestly. 

By renouncing their rights internationally 
to control the forthcoming elections in 
Poland, our Government and the British 
Government will make themselves guilty of 
breaking one more pledge given to Poland 

After having acquiesced in the loss of one- 
half of Poland’s territory, after having 
saddled an allied nation with a government 
imposed by a foreign power, after tacitly wit- 
nessing the liquidation of every vestige of 
Poland’s independence and of its people's 
freedom, we are about to commit one more 
crime of injustice to Poland by preparing 
the way to recognition of faked and manip- 
ulated elections conducted under the pres- 
sure of a foreign power using every method 
of terror and coercion in order to achieve 
its aims. 

American and Polish blood has flowed 
freely in defense of freedom on every front 
in this war—at sea, on land, and in the air. 
It was for freedom we fought, and it was for 
freedom that we have made the greatest 
sacrifices in blood and property. 

I think that every American, reading and 
listening to the news from Poland, must 
clearly answer the question for himself or 
herself—“What have you done to Poland?” 

In his Navy Day speech, President Truman 
said, “We shall refuse to recognizg any gov- 
ernment imposed upon any nation by the 
force of any power. We shall approve no 


territorial changes in any friendly part of the 








world unless they accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned.” 

Every American recognized and approved 
that as a declaration of pure justice, as a 
solemn promise to those who share our devo- 
tion to constitutional, representative govern- 
ment. We can and we must keep that 


promise. 





Aid for Spanish Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the following 
letter which appeared in the New York 
Times of Wednesday, March 13, This 
letter, written by the executive director 
of the Unitarian Service Committee, em- 
phasizes the crying need for help to be 
civen to those brave men and women who 
first fought against fascism. It is signifi- 
cant that this cry for help from the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee comes at a 
time when the efforts of the Spanish 
refugee appeal of the Joint Anti-Fas- 
cist Refugee Committee are hampered by 
the investigatory tactics of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

This organization is licensed and ap- 
proved by the President’s War Control 
Board, and has been doing yeoman serv- 
ice in providing help for the victims of 
Franco’s revenge—help that has been 
given to these unfortunate men and 
women through such organizations as 
the Quakers and the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 

The letter follows: 
SPANISH REFUGEES NEED 

‘eENSUS INDICATES MANY 

FraNCE 
To the Eprror OF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

I have read with great interest the dis- 


patch by Harold Callender of March 5 to 
the New York Times about the Spanish Re- 


Arp— UNOFFICIAL 
Are STILL IN 


publicans now in France and their present - 


condition. Some of the facts given by Mr. 
Callender seem to me to be somewhat in- 
accurate and the total impression of the 
dispatch is misleading. 

I have just returned from 9 months in 
Europe, observing conditions there and su- 
pervising the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, which is one of the agencies 
expenaing large sums of money for the aid 
of the Spanish Republican refugees. I 
studied the problem of these refugees with 
great care while in France and feel that I 
can speak with some assurance about their 
condition. 

Mr. Callender reports that the official 
French estimate is that there remain in 
France of the 550,000 political refugees who 
swarmed across the French frontier in 1939 
about 65,000 individuals. Anyone who 
knows the problem of the Spanish refugees 
in France knows that any official estimate 
as to their number is meaningless, 


FEAR RETURN TO SPAIN 


The Spaniards, living under constant fear 
of some agreement by which they shall be 
returned to Spain, have refused to cooperate 
With any census made by French authori- 
ties. They do not want to give their names, 
the number in their families, their antece- 
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dents. They have deliberately endeavored to 
avoid the census and where unavoidable they 
have given inaccurate and confusing infor- 
mation. The Spanish Republican Aid Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Service Committee 
in France is probably the best qualified of 
any organization to estimate the number of 
the Spaniards. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is the distinguished artist, Pablo 
Picasso. 

The committee has made careful inquiries 
and estimates that there are at least 100,000 
adults still in France with an undeterminable 
number of children. Anyone who is familiar 
with Spanish families knows that children 
are numerous. It is certainly not an over- 
estimate to say that there are at least 200,000 
Spanish refugees still in France, counting 
both adults and children. 


INCREASED HELP NEEDED 


I do not think that Mr. Callender has taken 
into consideration that when he made the 
study many of the Spaniards happened to be 
no problem, because they were being sup- 
ported by funds sent generously to France by 
the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
and administered by our committee there. 
To these funds have been added funds of 
our own committee and of other similar com- 
mittees, some assistance from the French 
Government and some assistance from the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Refugees. 

In spite of that, the miserable condition 
of these unfortunate expatriates still persists. 
Thousands of them are existing, we are in- 
formed by a cable received March 1, under 
very miserable conditions, lacking food, 
clothing, and medical attention. Many of 
them are wounded and ill as a result of the 
help which they gave in the liberation of 
France. The help given by America must be 
greatly increased, we are told, if we are to 
reach additional urgent cases. 

Today it has been my heart-rending duty 
to cable to our office in Paris that the help 
we have up to this point been giving to these 
friends of democracy must after April 1 be cut 
by two-thirds as the result of the failure of 
America to respond to this cry of distress. 

CHARLES R. Joy, 
Executive Director, Unitarian Service 
Committee. 
Boston, March 8, 1946. 





How We Can Prevent Progressive Infla- 
tion by Increased Housing Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, National 
Postwar Conference, Atlantic City, N. J., 
March 15-16, 1946: 


During the war and in the period through 
which we are now passing, progressive infla- 
tion has, in a measure, been held back by 
the artificial means of price control. Al- 
though highly controversial in its present 
application, price control is intended to stand 
between us and the miseries and brutalities 
of another kind of war—the war between 
postwar supply, always hamepered and cur- 
tailed, and postwar demand, both domestic 
and foreign, always swollen and desperate. 
There is a growing suspicion and struggle in 
the Congress, brought to a head by the ad- 
ministration’s veterans’ emergency-housing 
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program, over whether price control in its 
present application is helping or hindering 
reconversion to peacetime production. Un- 
less and until a workable production program 
can be gotten under way, price control can 
only play a losing game, for it treats the 
symptoms and not the disease. It levels 
down the fever chart and avoids some suf- 
fering, but the cure must react on the dis- 
order itself, and the only satisfactory treat- 
ment for demand is supply—that is the ABC 
of our economic system. The limitations 
of price control are daily coming to light in 
the countless instances of production 
stymied because of price ceilings or lack of 
parts. Once these problems are solved and 
channels are cleared, an avalanche of goods 
will flow to the consumer. 

However, the imperative need for increased 
housing facilities is fundamentally different 
from that of most end products. Housing 
was a sick industry even before the compli- 
cation of wartime curtailment attacked it. 
The machine age passed it by. A man, 
whether in or out of the Army, eats food and 
wears clothes; mess hall or corner grocery, 
uniform or a neat pin-stripe job are roughly 
comparable in the over-all supply picture, 
for as the civilian demand increases mili- 
tary requirements subside in direct propor- 
tion. It is a matter of redistribution and 
reconversion. Housing comes in a different 
category altogether. There is almost no mili- 
tary housing to reconvert and civilian con- 
struction was cut to the bone. There have 
been about 6,000,000 marriages since Pearl 
Harbor. It does not take too much imagina- 
tion to suppose that these figures will be 
more than doubled as unmarried soldiers re- 
turn to civilian life. These myriad new fam- 
ilies increase the need for housing far be- 
yond the proportions indicated by the in- 
crease in population, which is in itself con- 
siderable. 

We may obtain a stable economy in every 
other field, but until the granddaddy of them 
all, this basic requirement for American liv- 
ing, is filled, we cannot eliminate the threat 
of the inflationary spiral. Where the need 
and desire for homes far outstrips the avail- 
able supply competition for the scarce prod- 
uct becomes fierce. In that we have the in- 
gredients for inflation. 

Mr. Wilson Wyatt, Housing Administrator, 
has outlined a bold plan which, while con- 
troversial in some aspects, can be successful 
and demonstrate again the world-famed in- 
genuity and power of American industry en- 
gaged in free enterprise under a democratic 
form of government. There are a great va- 
riety of ways by which this vital building 
program can be expedited. Neither Mr. Wyatt 
nor the construction industry as it exists 
today can do the job alone. It is essential 
that aid be given freely from all quarters. 

The Federal Government can contribute its 
share by the passage of expediting legisla- 
tion to provide workable machinery and 
financial assistance. The need for control 
of resale prices on existing as well as new 
homes is indicated. Rent ceilings at pres- 
ent are operating in the face of unchecked 
selling prices. A rent ceiling is small com- 
fort to a tenent after his landlord has sold 
his house at a fat profit, and he finds him- 
Self with a 90-day eviction notice. Unlike 
other commodities, there will be a long, hard 
pull for several years. Each new high in 
price level increasingly hampers the pro- 
duction effort in this field. New housing 
alone cannot materially check prices of ex- 
isting homes until the supply reaches a 
point where competition can have its effect. 

Vital cooperation must be given by local 
governments. One requirement is the pas- 
sage of legislation enabling the resubdivi- 
sion and redevelopment of the more than 
15,000,000 vacant subdivided lots now exist- 
ing in outlying areas of cities in this country 
today. Many individual ownerships and ac- 
cumulated tax delinquencies make it impos- 
sible for a private developer to reassemble 
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these properties. Empowered by statute, the 
locality or its agency may prepare this land 
for reuse. 

Restrictive provisions in local building 
codes must be examined for undue severity 
in dealing with new materials and methods 
of construction, requirements which, in 
many cases, exceed nationally developed 
standards. Codes must be so drawn as to 
permit flexibility in construction or in the 
choice of material so long as the completed 
structure meets recognized standards of 
safety and health. Some codes fail to per- 
mit full realization of the strength of a 
material—for example, they may not per- 
mit stresses in structural steel as large as 
those permitted in nationally developed 
standards. Some codes require greater thick- 
ness of masonry walls than is specified in 
nationally developed standards—for in- 
stance, some require 12-inch brick walls 
when 8-inch walls are accepted generally. 
Many local building codes limit acceptable 
materials to a few specified kinds rather 
than permit any material that will do the 
particular job involved—for example, they 
may call for fireproofing around columns of 
4 inches of brickwork or 3 inches of con- 
crete instead of specifying the fire-resistance 
rating desired. 

These are typical examples illustrating a 
crying need for a new approach in the draft- 
ing of building codes. It would be a grave 
mistake to assume that all desirable changes 
should reduce requirements, for some codes 
are deficient and should be strengthened, but 
this is only one more reason for a series of 
performance standards to be developed na- 
tionally to provide a basis for comparison of 
specific code requirements. For any depart- 
ure, the burden of proof should be upon the 
provision that is questioned. 

The building industry is not now organ- 
ized to pursue scientific industrial research 
as do modern mass production industries. 
The independent builder cannot begin to 
conduct the comprehensive research and de- 
velopment of more efficient materials and 
methods necessary to improve the quality of 
houses and at the same time reduce their 
cost, as the automotive industry, for exam- 
ple, has improved the automobile and brought 
it within the reach of most pocketbooks. 

Prefabrication is a new and scary word, but 
actually this has long been practiced in the 
industry. Millwork, such as doors and win- 
dow frames, have proven the practicality of 
factory-built parts to be assembled on the 
job. Architects and engineers must be com- 
missioned to develop extension of the mill- 
work principle to roofs, floors, walls, and other 
units. Materials such as concrete, metal, and 
glass can be handled in new and war-devel- 
oped ways to fulfill every requirement of, for 
instance, an exterior wall, but which could be 
molded by factory methods into wall sec- 
tions, eliminating the present slow and costly 
construction of many layers of plaster, lum- 
ber, paint, building paper, insulating mate- 
rial, and the like. 

Labor practices which require that con- 
struction be carried on in a traditional man- 
ner or without the use of labor-saving equip- 
ment may be revised without hardship, with 
the present prospect of scarce labor and a 
big job ahead. 

Manufacturers and dealers in materials 
often require that material be handled 
through a retailer. Wherever it is found to 
be cheaper and more efficient, shipment 
should be permitted direct from manufac- 
turer to contractor. 

The pattern of housing construction and 
price levels following World War I may well 
point a warning and serve as a guide in our 
present crisis. History repeats itself only 
with considerable variation, and while Amer- 
ican history shows that commodity prices 
have soared after every war, only to collapse 
after each demobilization, this collapse did 
not occur until 114 years after the armistice 


was signed in 1918. When peace came in 
that year, however, the general expectation 
was that high wartime prices would decline 
immediately, and both producer and con- 
sumer delayed their purchases for a more 
favorable market. This voluntary restraint 
resulted in a deceptively unstrained price 
level even after the removal of wartime con- 
trols. But the pent-up domestic demand was 
tremendous, Federal expenditures were still 
at a high level, demand for exports was un- 
precedented, and in March 1919—in the 
spring, significantly associated with the sound 
of steam shovel, of hammer on nail, and of 
saw on wood—the storm broke. 

Today we have the advantage of hindsight. 
Our Government fully recognizes that the 
danger of inflation did not end with the 
cancellation of war contracts. The wounds of 
war, physical or economic, cannot be dis- 
posed of along with the confetti and ticker 
tape we sweep off the streets after the victory 
parade. Producer and consumer alike can 
plainly see high price levels stretching solidly 
ahead, and there is little tendency toward 
the voluntary restraint observed after World 
War I. 

These homeless families, and particularly 
the veterans’ families, with their children 
and the yet unborn, not only deserve a 
decent home but the fate of America herself 
depends upon the nurture of her future citi- 
zens. They must have room to be born in. 
We cannot afford to lose a generation while 
our bypassed building industry, unaided, 
struggles to produce by out-dated methods a 
maximum of 9,000,000 houses in the next 10 
years, when our minimum need is for 12,000,- 
000 and our maximum need is for 16,000,000 
new homes. 





Postwar Relief Provisions of the Excess- 
Profits Tax Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
lief from taxes that has come to some 
corporations by reason of carry-backs 
has been subject to considerable criti- 
cism in recent weeks. It shall be my 
purpose to discuss this matter briefly. 

In 1940 Congress levied an excess- 
profits tax upon corporations at rates 
which took practically all corporate in- 
come above a level measured by prewar 
earnings. The tax produced about forty 
billions of dollars of revenue between 
1940 and 1946. This came from about 
70,000 corporations. 

When the excess-profits tax law was 
being written it was recognized that be- 
cause of its necessary severity it was very 
probable that most corporations would 
not be able to accumulate postwar re- 
serves unless the law would carry some 
relief provisions. As a result three relief 
provisions were adopted to anticipate 
postwar needs and to make certain that 
corporations could return to their pre- 
war activities. These three provisions 
are as follows: 

First. The carry-back and carry-for- 
ward of what was termed the unused 
excess-profits credit. 

Second. A 10-percent postwar excess- 
profits tax credit. 
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Third. The recomputation of depre- 
tion—amortization—deductions. 

Although the revenue act approved 
November 1945 repealed the excess- 
profits tax, the machinery for computing 
the tax, including these three relief pro- 
visions, was retained. Consequently 
excess-profits taxpayers in 1946 will be 
entitled to carry back any unused excess 
profits credit based upon 1946 earnings. 
The 10 percent postwar credit, of course, 
in 1946 will be inoperative and the 
amortization of emergency facilities also 
will not apply for 1946, because the 
amortization period was terminated 
upon issuance of a proclamation by the 
President terminating the emergency for 
this purpose. Such proclamation was 
issued September 29, 1945. 

All three of these relief provisions, as 
was expected, have operated to produce 
refunds to some excess-profits taxpayers. 
These refunds belong to the taxpaying 
corporations because the same law that 
called for the collection of a 95-percent 
tax provided for the refund after the 
war. 

It is reported that these refunds will 
amount to some $20,000,000,000 and that 
the Government is thereby financing 
these business corporations to that 
amount. : 

It is further claimed that this law was 
secretly slipped through Congress, and 
that these refunds and credits are wholly 
tax free. - 

These charges are not well founded. 
The Treasury Department estimated that 
probably not much more than $5,000,- 
000,000 would be refunded to excess- 
profits taxpayers as a result of these 
three relief provisions. 

There can be no doubt that the plan 
to encourage business to reconvert 
quickly was for the best interest of the 
worker as well as for the best interest of 
the business. 

In the third place the law was passed 
by Congress in accordance with the regu- 
lar parliamentary procedure governing 
that body. i 

The excess-profits-tax law was first 
enacted in 1940. This law provided a de- 
vice for segregating normal profits from 
excessive profits. In 1942 the excess- 
profits credit carry-back was added to 
the law. This provided a method of 
guaranteeing cash balances for the pay- 
ment of reconversion expenses and ex- 
penses incident to the planning for post- 
war production. 

The war needs of the Government took 
priority over the post-war needs of in- 
dustry and a 95 percent tax on excess 
profits was accordingly imposed. At the 
same time Congress realized the im- 
portance of rapid reconversion after the 
war and legislated accordingly. 

The problem of segregating normal 
profits from excess profits, was solved by 
establishment of a credit to be used in 
computing the amount of excess-profits- 
tax liability. This credit known as the 
excess-profits credit represents about 95 
percent of the prewar normal earnings 
between 1935 and 1940. The law provid- 
ed two methods for computing the 
amount of the credit, which, when com- 
puted was applied against total earnings 
for each taxable year during the war 
period. The remaining balance then be- 
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came subject to the excess-profits tax 
after making certain other adjustments. 

Whenever this credit exceeds the 
amount of total income the excess por- 
tion is termed the “unused excess-profits 
credit,” and under the law could be car- 
ried back to the two preceding taxable 
years, but not beyond 1941 and if not 
entirely consumed in those years, carried 
forward to the two succeeding taxable 
years. In this way, the amount of in- 
come subject to the excess-profits tax in 
a prior year was reduced giving rise to 
the possibility of a refund. 

AMORTIZATION DEDUCTIONS AND THE PERCENT 
POSTWAR CREDIT 

Refunds also will arise under the war- 
time amortization provisions of the law 
whereby property acquired to produce 
income during the war period could be 
depreciated over a 5-year period begin- 
ning after 1940. Subsequently this pe- 
riod was reduced to a period ending with 
the proclaimed termination of the war 
emergency. Such a proclamation was 
issued by the President September 29, 
1945. Taxpayers, including individuals 
thereupon were allowed to terminate the 
depreciation period as of October 1, 1945. 
As a result, the amount of deduction 
taken for depreciation in a previous year 
was increased, the resulting excess-prof- 
its tax reduced and a refund made possi- 
ble. The corporations receiving their re- 
funds had taken great risks when they 
changed the character of their opera- 
tions in order to increase production of 
essential war materials. They would not 
have assumed these risks if the Govern- 
ment had not agreed to protect them. 
They did their part and it was only right 
for the Government to do its part for the 
result was that these corporations would 
then be able to reconvert and to again 
give employment to their men. 

The 10-percent postwar credit will not 
produce refunds in the strict sense of the 
word and is therefore distinguishable 
from the carry-back of unused excess 
profits credits and the amortization of 
war investments. The postwar credit is 
a tax credit originally payable in bonds 
and later allowed to be taken currently 
against excess-profits tax liability. Al- 
though a taxpayer paid the full amount 
of his excess-profits tax, the postwar 
credit was a guaranty that he would 
eventually receive back 10 percent of the 
tax paid. 

It is important to bear in mind that the 
credit carry-backs increase normal tax 
and surtax liabilities. For example if a 
taxpayer in 1946 had an unused excess- 
profit credit of $10.000 which he carried 
back to 1944, approximately 40 percent of 
$10,000 would be recovered through the 
normal] tax and surtax. This is not true 
in the case of increased deductions re- 
sulting from  adjusted-depreciation 
schedules. Increasing these deductions 
in a prior year, will produce a smaller 
normal tax, surtax and excess profits tax 
liability for such year. 

It is also significant that all corpora- 
tions whose combined liability for nor- 
mal tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax 
in 1944 and 1945 exceed the 80-percent 
limitation or ceiling—80 percent of sur- 
tax net income—placed upon such ag- 
gregate liability, will lose money by vir- 
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tue of the credit carry backs. The reason 
is that, while their liability will remain 
the same for those years, the reduction in 
their excess-profits-tax liability will pro- 
duce a corresponding decrease in their 
postwar credits, the proceeds of which 
meanwhile may have been spent. The 
taxpayer will therefore be out of pocket 
for the amount of such reduction. 

Windfalls and other unwarranted re- 
funds or rebates are conceivably pos- 
sible in the operation of the three post- 
war relief provisions. In the drafting 
and administration of the excess-profits- 
tax laws the problem of preventing 
abuses was acute because of the multi- 
plicity of accounting practices encoun- 
tered. Taxing authorities should care- 
fully scrutinize all these claims for 
refund and protect the Government 
against any illegal claims. 

The act of September 1945, which pro- 
vides for the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax, also provides for the removal of 
all income taxes from about 12,000,000 
low-income taxpayers. Congress was 
moved to this action by a desire to be 
fair to the workers as well as to the cor- 
porations. Congress had in mind pre- 
paring the way for a rapid reconver- 
sion which at that time appeared to be 
well on its way. When the law was first 
passed the only complaints against its 
Passage were from people who were op- 
posed to the reduction of any taxes be- 
cause they insisted that high taxes were 
needed to meet the tremendous expenses 
of government and to apply toward the 
interest on the heavy national debt. 





OPA Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr, D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Miles City (Mont.) Daily Star of 
March 12, 1946: 


ENTIRE PARK COUNTY PRICE CONTROL BOARD 
RESIGNS ON TUESDAY 


LIVINGSTON, March 12.—Resignation of the 
entire Park County price control board in 
protest against orders from State OPA officials 
instituting a system of quota punishment of 
price violations was announced today by 
Chairman R. A. Thornton. Thornton said 
the board had been told to find 15 merchants 
guilty of price violations each month and 
that this was a must. 

“We were advised,” Thornton's letter to the 
State director asserted, “that in all cases 
where it was the second offense the files were 
to be sent to Helena and that any recom- 
mendations we might make would be sub- 
ject to overruling, in other words that the 
panel’s decision did not mean anything. 

“You are sending out discourteous letters 
assessing fines without allowing any defense, 
which seems to us entirely contrary to our 
American process of law. 

“We, the panel, have decided that we can- 
not act under these conditions and we are 
submitting our resignations to take effect at 
once.” 
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In a statement the members of the board 
declared that they have protested against the 
policy of the OPA in sending inspectors into 
this county who assess fines against mer- 
chants without a hearing and with no oppor- 
tunity for presentation of a defense before the 

d. These fines, Thornton said, are re- 
quested in the form of donations to the 
United States Treasury in order to avoid legal 
procedure. 

The board also protested against the policy 
of the State OPA office in requiring a fine 
on every second offense, even though the first 
offense might have been on a technicality or 
an error on the part of the merchant. 

“Representatives of the State OPA office 
threatened to send a price officer to attend 
every one of our sessions in an attempt to 
force us to follow regulations which we con- 
sider unfair,” Thornton said. “We were also 
told that if we resigned the State office could 
secure another price panel in 5 minutes.” 

Members of the panel, in addition to 
Thornton, are E. H. Newell, Edwin F. Par- 
riott, Frank Adams, F. W. Fuher, Don Cowles, 
W. H. Sparr, Joe Parriott, George Bryan, J. T. 
Skyes, and John P. O'Neil. 





Congressional Secretaries Make Good 
Congressman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the House had con- 
siderable discussion as to the value and 
efficiency of congressional secretaries in 
connection with a bill which had for its 
purpose the increasing of the allowance 
to each Member for clerical hire. 

In that discussion it developed that a 
number of former secretaries are now 
Members of the House. Their training 
as secretaries must have fitted them for 
the job of Congressman as the mention 
of the names of some of them will indi- 
cate to any Member. Among Members 
who were former secretaries I mention 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
HERBERT C. BONNER; the gentleman from 
Minnesota, HarRotp C. Hacen; the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, GORDON CANFIELD; 
the gentlewoman from Maine, MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH; the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, CARTER Manasco; the gentleman 
from Missouri, CLARENCE CANNON; the 
gentleman from Missouri, JOHN J. 
CocuraNn; and the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, AIME J. FORAND. 

A good secretary must know the dis- 
trict of his Congressman. More and 
more constituents look to Washington 
for various kinds of help from their Con- 
gressman. Congressional secretarial ex- 
perience would probably be the best 
training and background a Congressman 
could have. 

Our colleague CLARE BooTHE LUCE, re- 
cently declared her intention not to run 
for reelection. Her penetrating and 
courageous mind will be missed in the 
Eightieth Congress. Her announced re- 
tirement brought forth an editorial in 
the Bridgeport Post which prompted 
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me to inquire about present Congressmen 
who were former Members. 
The editorial follows: 


FROM SECRETARY TO CONGRESSMAN 


The firmly announced intention of Con- 
gresswoman CLARE BooTHE LucE neither to 
seek another nomination nor to permit her- 
self to be drafted, leaves Fairfield County 
Republicans on a still-hunt for a candidate 
to succeed her. 

One of the first ideas which comes to mind 
is that the party might well consider the 
abilities of Albert P. Morano who has been 
congressional secretary not only to Mrs. 
LucE but to Congressman Austin before her. 

If the county wants a faithful servant who 
understands its problems and has had a 
background of experience which no other 
candidate can duplicate in this particular 
field, it might very well take Mr. Morano. 

There would also be something unique and 
refreshing in seeing one of the work horses 
of Congress getting a promotion based upon 
performance. Other congressional  secre- 
taries might then aspire to become Congress- 
men in their own right, at some future time. 

For each time that a Member of Congress 
is called upon to debate, he is called upon a 
hundred times to make decisions affecting 
the welfare of firms, industries, or individ- 
uals in his district. These decisions must be 
based upon a sound knowledge of the whole 
relationship between the district and the 
various departments of Government and the 
special problems of the industries in each 
town and city. Then there are innumerable 
civic problems and (in the case of a congres- 
sional district which fronts upon salt water, 
as ours does) the intricate matter of harbors 
and harbor lines, the dredging of channels, 
etc., all of which must be handled under Fed- 
eral auspices. 

We don’t suppose that Secretary Morano 
has a great personal following in the county 
because he has never had the inclination or 
the opportunity to create one. But he must 
be a good secretary, for his employer, Mrs. 
Luce, says so most emphatically, and the 
working newspapermen at the National Capi- 
tol voted him the best of the lot, to their 
knowledge. 

It is interesting to reflect that most Con- 
gressmen require young men aspiring to go 
to West Point or Annapolis, to take com- 
petitive examinations for the appointments, 
If we picked our Congressmen by competitive 
examination in the first place instead of vot- 
ing for them, it stands to reason that the 
secretaryships would furnish the great train- 
ing school from which most of the successful 
candidates would come. 





Exchanging Information Between Coun- 
tries and House Committees 


REMARKS 


EON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately I did not hear all of the state- 
ment of the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, but I did catch the gist of it; 
and I want to say for his information 
and for the information of the House— 
and I have a very high regard for the 
gentleman—that Mr. Harriman ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee in 
executive session at my suggestion and 
at my request. We thought it would be 
highly desirable and advisable to have 





Mr. Harriman’s opinion and to have the 
facts about that case. Certainly no re- 
flection was intended on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. On the contrary, we 
wondered why the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee had not had Mr. Harriman ap- 
pear before them, for he is the one man 
who knows more about that situation 
than anybody else. 





Promotion of International Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an edi- 
torial entitled “Better Currency Than 
Gold,” from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of Thursday, March 14, 1946, in re- 
gard to Senate bill 1636, authorizing use 
of credits established through the sale of 
surplus properties abroad for the promo- 
tion of international good will through 
the exchange of students in the fields of 
education, culture, and science. = 

I also ask consent to have printed an 
editorial on the same subject which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on March 2, 1946, entitled “Changing 
Cannons to Cultural Currency.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
14, 1946] 
BETTER CURRENCY THAN GOLD 


The Fulbright plan for using surplus-prop- 
erty credits abroad for an exchange of stu- 
dents has received very substantial back- 
ing in hearings before a special Senate com- 
mittee. Senator FULBRIGHT would amend the 
Surplus Property Act, placing disposal of sur- 
pluses in the hands of the State Department 
and eliminating the requirement that pay- 
ment be made in dollars or gold. His bill 
would establish credits in the purchasing 
country, part of which could be used to pay 
the way of American students in its univer- 
sities. Americans’ interest in foreign study 
is attested by more than a thousand GI re- 
quests to the Veterans’ Administration. 
Under the bill such credits could also be used 
to pay for transportation of foreign students 
to the United States or to American institu- 
tions abroad. The bill may be amended to 
include provision for their educational sup- 
port as well. Or it may be broadened, as 
William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
suggests, to include maintenance of libraries 
and corollary educational activities abroad. 

The more one thinks on the possibilities 
of this plan in promoting understanding be- 
tween nations, now when that understanding 
is recognized as a goal of paramount im- 
portance, the more exciting the prospect be- 
comes. The value of student exchanges has 
been well exemplified. The use of the Boxer 
Rebellion indemnity turned back to China 
for the education of Chinese students in this 
country has had an incalculable influence in 
turning the thoughts of Chinese men of 
learning westward. Former President Hoover 
cites the influence of the Belgian-American 
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Educational Foundation. That organization 
utilized funds from the liquidation of Bel- 
gian relief surpluses after the last war to 
bring Belgian students here, send Americans 
to Belgium. The result, Mr. Hoover says, is 
that there is no country in Europe “where 
the ideals and purposes of the American peo- 
ple are so well understood and respected as 
they are in Belgium.” The Rhodes scholar- 
ships have made for better understanding 
between this Nation and Great Britain. The 
Fulbright plan would put such student ex- 
changes on a far wider basis, sending Ameri- 
cans into England, France, Italy, Australia, 
and China, possibly to Norway, India, New 
Zealand, and Russia, and, if the plan is made 
a two-way one, receiving their students Here. 
An oblique but practical argument for the 
plan is that unless we exchange the surpluses 
for some such purpose they may not be uti- 
lized at all. The would-be purchasers have 
not the dollars with which to buy even such 
needed goods as trucks and tractors, loco- 
motives and bulldozers, most of which will, 
nevertheless, not be shipped back. William 
N. Nichols, editor of This Week, has sug- 
gested that we will be converting these other- 
wise indispcsable goods into “cultural cur- 
rency.” It is a happy term in connection 
with this plan to turn the wastage of war 
into opportunities for better mutual under- 
standing among nations. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 2, 1946] 


CHANGING CANNONS TO CULTURAL CURRENCY— 
AN INTIMATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


(By Richard L. Strout) 


WasHINGTON.—Congress has a proposal to 
turn some of the value of American military 
surplus dumped around the world in foreign 
countries to aid in the mutual exchange of 
students. 

The proposal would in effect transform 
cannons into cultural currency. It would 
do for the postwar world what the system of 
Rhodes scholars has done to foster English- 
speaking understanding, and what the Boxer 
indemnity funds have done to draw China 
closer to the United States. It is a bold 
scheme, stimulating to the imagination, ca- 
pable of realization, and tremendous in pos- 
sibilities. Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
(Democrat), of Arkansas, has introduced 
such a bill, on which hearings have just been 
completed before a subcommittee of the 
Military Affairs Committee. Another bill, 
not directly based on the disposal of war 
surplus, is in the House, introduced by Rep- 
resentative So. BLtoom (Democrat), of New 
York, chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

William Philip Simms, distinguished writer 
on foreign affairs, discussing the Fulbright 
bill, recalls how the United States returned 
most of its share of the $333,000,000 Boxer 
indempity levied against China by the great 
powers, and how China, in gratitude, decided 
to use the funds to educate students in 
America. Few deeds of grace in this sorry 
world have had such profound results. The 
Chinese students educated in the United 
States have been the seed corn of a new 
era; it is hard to think of any other single 
act that has returned such rich dividends 
in good will, understanding—yes; and trade. 

China set up Tsing Hua College at Peking 
where, unti) the war intervened, a group 
of about 400 students, picked competitively, 
were prepared for entrance to American uni- 
versities. Over 100 Chinese were graduated 
in the United States annually to return 
home carrying an American viewpoint. The 
United States made a gesture of sympathy 
that hardly affected its pocketbook; the re- 
sult was a river of good will that never dried 
up, and that watered the whole Orient. 

America has surplus war material scattered 
all over the world. In most cases it is too 
costly to bring home, the native countries 
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an't afford to pay much for it, and the alter- 
native is to let it rot. The reason American 
troops are today in India is to guard surplus 
coods there. The cost of supporting the 
troops is eating up the potential value of the 
coods; the Indians don't like to have the 
troops there; the United States soldiers want 
tocome home. This is typical of many areas. 

Testifying for the Fulbright bill, William 
{. Nichols, magazine editor and also a former 
Rhodes scholar, explained the program; he 
would dispose of the surplus for a certain 
:mount of cash, or for goods needed in the 
United States. But he would also accept in 
payment a new kind of currency, endow- 
ment funds that would provide for regular 
exchange visits between students and citi- 
rens of the two lands. The word “students” 
would be broadly interpreted; it would in- 
clude journalists, teachers, representatives of 
all kinds. The expense would be borne in 
whole or in large part by the country re- 
ceiving surplus goods. 

Under the Fulbright plan, a limit of 
$2,500,000 for any country in any one year 
would be imposed, and only surplus material 
yutside the American continental area and 
possessions would be available. If the world 
has indeed reached an idealogical contest be- 
tween democratic capitalism and collectivism, 
it would seem a shrewd move, both for senti- 
mental and educational reasons, to invite 
plenty of impressionable young foreign 
students over here as guests, to see how 
America works, while giving plenty of Ameri- 
cans a chance to go abroad to see for them- 
selves what kind of world they are living in. 

Mr. BLoom’s program notes the world’s 
present acute shortage of dollar exchange, 
which threatens to cut off foreign students 
from the United States. He would extend 
to European countries such facilities for ex- 
changing scaolars, students, and technicians 
is are now maintained in relation to Latin 
America and to China. 

The Pulbright and Bloom bills are com- 
panion or supplementary measures. They 
both take the same view, that educational 
bread thrown on the waters today may bring 
in whole shiploads of good will in the years 


to come, while helping to make a better 
world. 





Federal World Governinent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, the 
very unsettled political relations between 
the great world powers, in my opinion, 
is having a serious impact on the people 
of this country. The effect of this im- 
pact on our people has been emphati- 
cally called to my attention by a reso- 
lution recently adopted by the Ogden 
Rotary Club, of Ogden, Utah. This res- 
olution so clearly and concisely points 
out what this great civic organization of 
my State thinks should be done in world 
affairs that I think it worthy of inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL: REcorD. The news 
item covering the adoption of this reso- 
lution appearing in the Ogden Standard 
Examiner, a newspaper of Ogden, Utah, 
dated February 22, 1946, also contains 
some interesting sidelights which should 
accompany the resolution. 


The resolution was mailed to me by 
Paul Thatcher, a very prominent young 
lawyer of Ogden, who is devoting much 
of his time to the subject of interna- 
tional affairs and world government. 
With his letter he also enclosed a copy of 
a telegram dated December 17, 1945, and 
addressed to the resolutions committee 
of the American Bar Association. The 
subject of this telegram is Federal World 
Government. The telegram is signed by 
Justice James H. Wolfe and Justice 
Roger I. McDonough, of the Utah Su- 
preme Court, two of the ablest and most 
scholarly jurists in our country. It is 
also signed by Utah’s distinguished and 
able attorney general, Grover A. Giles, 
and by 31 of Utah's very prominent and 
active lawyers. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the news 
item, the resolution of the Rotary Club, 
and the telegram, including the names 
of the signers thereof, all be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the news 
item, including the resolution, and the 
telegram were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


OcpEN Rotary CLUB PASSES RESOLUTION 
ASKING UNITED STATES To Back WORLD 
REPUBLIC 


Ogden Rotary Club Wednesday passed a 
resolution respectfully and urgently request- 
ing the United States Government and its 
officers immediately to initiate the procedure 
necessary to formulate a constitution under 
which all willing peoples may unite in a 
federal world republic. By the resolution the 
club called upon the Rotary International to 
give immediate consideration to the matter 
and to take appropriate and vigorous action 
to promote the early establishment of a 
world federation. 

It is understood that the club intends to 
act only through Rotary International, and 
with its approval. 

The international service committee, under 
chairmanship of Dr. H. Aldous Dixon, presi- 
dent of Weber College, prepared and sub- 
mitted the resolution to the club. President 
Dixon expressed deep pleasure on the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 


SERVICE TO MANKIND 


The action of Ogden Rotary is in keeping 
with its object of service to mankind.” he 
said. “Today the war system threatens the 
cherished traditions and ways of life of all 
peoples.- Having studied the problem and 
become convinced that only by world federal 
government can world anarchy and war be 
replaced with a system of order and security 
under law, and that only under order and 
security can we be safe in our American tra- 
dition of the right of men to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, we felt our duty 
as citizens required us to advise our Govern- 
ment of cur wishes. It is our hope that many 
other organizations will adopt our resolution. 

“We have city and county government for 
local affairs, State government for State af- 
fairs, and national Government for national 
affairs—but we have no world government 
for worid affairs. The system needs complet- 
ing. With the addition of a world govern- 
ment responsible directly to the people, mak- 
ing and administering laws to govern indi- 
vidual activity in world affairs we may hope 
for peace. Of course, regulation of national 
matters will be reserved to the people's na- 
tional governments. Only power to regulate 
purely international or war-breeding matters 
need be delegated to the world government.” 


CLUB’S ATTITUDE 


Asked about the club’s attitude toward the 
UNO, Dr. Dixon said, ‘“‘The UNO is, of course, 
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a league of governments rather than a gov- 
efnment of peoples. It is not responsible to 
the people, nor has it any authority over 
them. It has no police power, only the pros- 
pect of military force. It cannot enact I.w; 
it can only make recommendations and 
threaten war to prevent war. No league of 
governments has ever established or main- 
tained peace. Bust the UNO is all "e have 
now. A league is better than nothing at all 
Until a world government is in existence and 
ready to function we should support the UNO 
and squeeze out of it all the good we can. 
We are told it is a ‘first step.” When it’s 
raining <tom bombs we better not pitch camp 
at the end of the first step. Better run on 
home out of the rain. The government is 
the ‘home’ of any peace-loving people.” 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


Following is the text of the resolution: 

“Peace is the most urgent need of man 
Without peace neither man’s civilization nor 
man himself can hope long to survive in our 
interdependent world. 

“We recognize that there can be no peace 
without justice, no justice without law, and 
no law without government to make, inter- 
pret, and enforce law 

“History discloses only one _ successful 
method of establishing law and _ justice 
among people of separate states, each with 
needs peculiar to it, but all with a common 
need. That method is the federal system of 
government. 

“In the federal system there is an agreed 
division of authority between the central 
government and the governments of the 
member states. Both central and local gov- 
ernments are supreme, each within its own 
limited jurisdiction. Both are responsible to 
and enforce their laws directly upon their 
common citizens. The common need is 
served. Local autonomy is preserved 


“It is under such a federal system that the 
United States of America has become a united 
Nation of separate States which were orig- 


inally and still are in the nature of separate 
nations. 

“However the nations of the world differ 
in their local needs, whatever their doubts 
and fears, their peoples are today united in 
the supreme need for peace, transcending all 
other needs. As the people of the States 
which form the United States of America 
created a central government to serve their 
common needs and still preserved their local 
rights, so must the people of the nations of 
the world today create a new central govern- 
ment to serve that greatest common need, 


preserving still their local rights. To their 
public servants in the central and in the 
local governments the world’s people may 


delegate the exercise of such portions of their 
sovereign power of government as they deem 
necessary for the fulfillment of their great 
common need. 

“Just as checks and balances were deemed 
necessary by the designers of the Federal 
system, and are still as necessary as they 
were at the beginning, so the world govern- 
ment must maintain checks upon those to 
whom its citizens delegate that portion of 
their sovereignty necessary to preserve the 
peace of the world, lest tyranny and injus- 
tice arise to provoke man to destroy his only 
hope of survival. 


“Under such a system, the apparent bar- 


riers of nationality, race, culture, and re- 
ligion have been and can be surmounted. 
Under such a system, peace may be attained 


No such system !’as ever failed. Nothing less 
has ever succeeded. 

“Today man controls the ultimate force 
of destruction. Only through government 
can man hope to establish any system of 
order and security under law. Only such a 
system assures peace. Any other is a mir- 
age enticing man to his destruction. Today 
man must create a world federal republic 
with power to establish world order and 
security under law, or he must sacrifice the 
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blood of his children upon the alter of war. 
He has no third choice. Tomorrow he may 
have no choice: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Rotary Club of Ogden, 
Utah, in harmony with one of the objects of 
Rotary International, to advance interna- 
tional understanding and peace through 
world fellowship, That the Government of 
the United States of America and each of 
the officers thereof are respectfully and urg- 
ently requested immediately to initiate the 
procedure necessary to formulate a consti- 
tution under which all willing peoples may 
unite in a federal world republic; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That Rotary International is re- 
spectfully urged to give immediate consider- 
ation to the matters declared ir the preamble 
of this resolution and to take appropriate 
and vigorous action to promote the early 
establisment of a world federation, and if 
Rotary International approves thereof, that 
copies of this resolution be sent to every 
Rotary Club in the world.” 

OsDEN, UTAH, December 17, 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
American Bar Association, 
Nethcrland Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

We respectfully urge a favorable report on 
Fyke Farmer’s proposed resolution approv- 
ing Federal world government. We believe 
it clear that such government is the im- 
mediately essential second step in our strug- 
gle for world order and security under law. 

George H. Lowe, Leroy B. Young, James 
A. Howell, Roy D. Thatcher, Wade 
M. Johnson, Neil R. Olmstead, Ira 
A. Huggins, John A. Hendricks, 
Lewis A. Wallace, Charles G. Cow- 
ley, Paul Thatcher, Joseph E. 
Evans, I. E. Brockbank, George S. 
Ballif, A. Sherman Christensen, 
Melvin C. Harris, S. P. Dobbs. 


1945. 


NoTEe.—An identical telegram was sent from 
Salt Lake City with the following signers: 
Justice James H. Wolfe, Justice Roger I. 
McDonough, Bryan P. Leverich, Otto Weis- 
ley, A. W. Sandack, Wallace D. Hurd, James 
Ingebretsen, B. R. Parkinson, Calvin W. Raw- 
lins, Llewellyn O. Thomas, Beverly S. Clen- 
denin, Grover A. Giles, Robert B. Porter, Jr., 
J. Arthur Bailey, D. M. Draper, Paul H. Ray, 
and W. W. Ray. 





Control of Atomic Energy 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President in a press interview yesterday 
restated his position regarding the con- 
trol of atomic energy. For the second 
time he has emphatically stated that 
such control should rest in the hands of 
a civilian commission. The control of 
atomic energy is the most important 
problem that faces the world today. 
Upon the legislative disposal of this prob- 
lem may well rest the fate of mankind. 

ARMY AND THE ATOM 

The Senate Atomic Energy Committee has 
chosen to compromise on an issue which is 
fundamental to the character of our society. 
From the very beginning of the American 
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experiment, subordination of military au- 
thority to civilian authority has been recog- 
nized as a cornerstone of freedom. Yet the 
Senate group entrusted with the task of pro- 
viding for social control of the most mo- 
mentous scientific development of our time 
has approved what amounts to a review by 
the armed forces of all decisions affecting the 
utilization of atomic energy. The military 
has not yet been enthroned; but it has been 
proposed by a Senate committee to let it 
share with civilians in the shaping of na- 
tional policy. 

As long ago as 1870, Congress enacted a 
statute providing that “no officer of the 
Army on the active list shall hold any civil 
office, whether by election or appointment.” 
This was merely statutory recognition of a 
tradition which has had the force of un- 
written constitutional law for a century and 
a half. It is in response to this tradition 
that we have always had civilians heading 
the War and Navy Departments. The Army 
and the Navy are merely agents for the 
execution of policies determined by Congress 
and directed by the executive branch of the 
Government. President Truman made this 
point unmistakably clear at his press con- 
ference yesterday. The Army itself ought 
never to be entrusted with the making of 
policy. History is replete with tragic in- 
stances of the seizure of control by military 
authorities who have been granted inde- 
pendent power. 

Under an amendment to the atomic energy 
bill, sponsored by Senator VANDENBERG, a 
military liaison committee would be given 
broad power to review decisions of a Civilian 
Atomic Energy Commission. This military 
committee could, on its own initiative, sub- 
mit recommendations to the Commission on 
any question that in its opinion affects na- 
tional defense—which, judging from the 
recent behavior of General Groves, means any 
question at all—and if the Commission dis- 
agreed, the military could take its case to the 
President for settlement. 

The granting of final authority to the 
President is a saving feature. But to allow 
the military to veto the Civilian Commission 
even in this degree is to leave the Commis- 
sion emasculated—with formal responsibility 
but without real control. Its every action 
toward promoting the development of atomic 
energy for industrial uses would be subject 
to negation. Its decisions respecting the ex- 
change of scientific information would be 
liable to rejection by military officers without 
any scientific understanding. It is proper, 
of course, that the War and Navy Depart- 
ments be represented on the Commission by 
their civilian secretaries. But the officers of 
the United States Army and Navy, as such, 
have no legitimate place in a policy-making 
body. 

The recommendation of the Atomic Energy 
Committee will be looked upon, no doubt, 
as a victory for the Army and Navy. In point 
of fact, it is no such thing. It is a victory 
only for the ghosts of the Canadian spy scare, 
for the ghosts conjured up by the House 
Military Affairs Committee and the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, for the 
ghosts into which General Groves strove to 
inject some substance. It will inhibit rather 
than promote the advancement of atomic 
energy. It will put American nuclear scien- 
tists in such a strait-jacket at a time when 
they need the utmost freedom for experi- 
mentation and research. It will be, as the 
Federation of Atomic Scientists called it, “a 
clear declaration to the world that the peo- 
ple of the United States will put their faith 
only in military might.” And it will give the 
military a power over our lives which must 
make them forever suspect and forever 
feared. 





Jackson’s Birthday 
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HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is Jackson’s birthday. 

Andrew Jackson does not belong to the 
Democrats alone or Republicans. He is 
America’s hero. We should celebrate on 
his birthday Jackson’s great contribution 
to economic freedcm. He is the only 
President that paid off the national debt. 
His record is an inspiring one. He de- 
stroyed almost single-handed the great- 
est banking monopoly the Nation has 
ever known, Biddle’s Bank of the United 
States. When Biddle and four members 
of Jackson’s own Cabinet threatened him 
with political destruction if he did not 
sign the bank recharter bill, Old Hickory 
boldly replied, “Gentlemen, if the bank 
has that much power, if it can threaten 
the Government of the United States, 
then by the Eternal, I will destroy it.” 
And he did destroy it. 

Only in the past decade or two has the 
Nation begun to appreciate Jackson. 
Claude Bowers, with his Party Battles of 
the Jackson Period, showed his states- 
manship. Then came Hugh Russell 
Fraser’s Democracy in the Making, and 
finally the greatest of them all, Arthur 
Schlesinger’s recent Age of Jackson. 

It is grievous to see Jackson’s name 
rarely, if ever, spoken on his birthday, 
but on any old convenient date used to 
sell dinners at a thousand dollars to $10 
a plate to help fasten one-party, central- 
ized, compulsory government on the peo- 
ple. Why, gentlemen, if Old Hickory 
knew what was going on, he would turn 
over in his grave. 





Hon. Ellis E. Patterson, of California, 
Outlines California’s Butter and Feed 
Shortages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
California farmers are carrying forward 
the high level of production which char- 
acterized their enterprise during the war 
years. I have been told that a number 
of crops will even exceed those of 1945. 
Nevertheless, the California farmer does 
have reconversion problems now and 
upon their solution depends the contin- 
ued health of our people. The farmers, 
poultry raisers, and dairymen are feel- 
ing these problems through the shortage 
of feed and proteins. The people of Cali- 
fornia are feeling keenly the shortage of 
butter and meats. 
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How are we trying to meet these prob- 
iems here in the Congress? Regarding 
butter, since the Government has no 
quotas for regional distribution of butter 
but simply allocates it either for military 
or civilian use, California’s butter short- 
ace cannot be solved solely on a regional 
basis. I have talked with many repre- 
sentatives of the dairy industry and have 
taken up this matter with the OPA and 
the Department of Agriculture, repeat- 
edly urging a coordinated program to re- 
lieve the milk-products situation. Re- 
cently a congressional investigating com- 
mittee made known its recommendations 
for equitable price adjustments and a 
eyadual lowering of subsidies. It seems 
to me that this plus a clearly coordinated 
program of production, prices, and dis- 
tribution must be carried out in order 
to solve this urgent problem. 

Another critical situation is the short- 
age of alfalfa and hay, and other grains 
and proteins. Despite the plentitude of 
truck and fruit crops, California has 
always had to import grains. Now, be- 
cause of pricing and importing restric- 
tions and foreign commitments, stocks 
of grains are very low and production 
of protein meals dangerously curtailed. 

I have made repeated appeals to the 
Department of Agriculture for relief of 
this situation and, along with the Cali- 
fornia delegation, am now pressing for 
at least 85,000 tons of grain a month to 
be earmarked for California from the 
Pacific Northwest. Because of its criti- 
cal need, California has been granted 85 
percent of its previous grain require- 
ments, whereas other sections have been 
ordered cut to 40 percent. We are also 
seeking to increase import shipments of 
copra from the Philippine Islands and 
have petitioned the State Department 
to assist in adjusting restrictions on such 
imports. We have also taken up with 
the Department of Agriculture the need 
for careful control at the processor level 
to insure equitable distribution. By 
taking the steps recommended by myself 
and other members of the delegation, I 
am confident that both the milk prod- 
ucts, grains, and proteins situations can 
be straightened out. 





Russia—What Goes On Inside 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on November 14, 1945, the Very Rev- 
erend Hewlett Johnson, the dean of 
Canterbury, at the American-Soviet 
friendship meeting at Madison Square 
Garden, extolled the blessings of Russian 
communism. The dean had just spent 
3 Months in Russia. He saw Stalin and 
Molotov. Then he came all the way from 
England to tell the United States what 
they told him about Russia. 

But how can Americans believe any- 
thing they hear about Russia until the 


Russians say to us, “Come on in, Ameri- 
cans, see for yourselves how communism 
works.” Just now, not a single American, 
nct even our Ambassador to Russia, can 
see for himself what goes on in Russia. 

If we are to copy any of the ways of 
Russia, as some enthusiasts advise us to 
do, then we ought not to copy blindfold- 
edly, but only after careful scrutiny, com- 
paring their achievements to our own. 

If Russia has good news to share with 
us, like news of full employment and food 
for everybody, her natural impulse to- 
ward us should lead her to invite us into 
her house and share with us this good 
news. If the compulsory state and its 
planned economy have achieved full em- 
ployment, and if the compulsory state’s 
allotment of food and shelter in payment 
for labor and services adds up to more 
food, clothing, shelter, theater, health 
and general well-being, than they had 
under the Czars, or if it adds up to more 
than a system of freedom provides, that 
is startling news that no one would wish 
to suppress. 

If her control of thought, speech, press, 
and radio makes for less crime and vio- 
lence and tyranny than they had under 
the Czars, all the world ought to know it. 

Until we can witness these alleged 
truths with our own eyes, would it not 
seem the reasonable course for Ameri- 
cans to keep their faith in freedom under 
God and the self-imposed discipline of 
His Commandments as a foundation for 
self-government? 

However, since some people in our 
midst would adopt communism on blind 
faith without actually knowing how it 
works in the only nation remaining that 
pretends to work it, it then becomes a 
national concern to know the truth, not 
in theory, but in practice from direct ob- 
servation. 

Fortunately, a few American soldiers 
did get a glimpse over the wall into Rus- 
sia. They are now coming home and 
warning us not to be saps and wishful 
thinkers about what goes on in Russia. 
Engineers sent over under lend-lease to 
help Russia build planes, rubber, and oil 
plants, are returning mystified by the 
child-like attitude of home folk toward 
Russia and her forcing on other nations 
her ideas of what the good life should 
be for them. 

Our boys confirm prior estimates of 


- 20,000,000 political opponents or suspects 


actually murdered outright or deliber- 
ately starved in work or prison camps, 
and approximately 15,000,000 more still 
alive but uncertain of what the outcome 
of their present lot as virtual prisoners 
or slave laborers will be. Our boys are 
mystified at the suggestion that we share 
our military bomb secrets with a govern- 
ment that murders its old friends, as well 
as millions of its own citizens, and still 
assume it would not drop bombs on 
strangers like us if it had them. 

Russia is one great enclosed and 
darkened prison. Even our Ambassador 
and staff in our Embassy in Moscow have 
been strictly confined to a 45-mile zone 
around the Russian capital; they have 
little information of what goes on. It 
seems an established policy of the Mos- 
cow rules to prevent any foreign repre- 
sentatives to behold the glory of the 
socialist paradise. 
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We have no other American office in all 
Russia, except in Vladivostok, where our 
consul, Mr. Clubb, lives. Every night he 
has to go to sleep under a glaring search- 
light which is focused on every part of 
his house. This light prevents anyone 
from coming ia or going out without the 
consent of that freedom-loving organi- 
zation called the Russian secret police. 
Indeed, no one comes in or goes out who 
is suspected of being able to reveal the 
truth to anyone outside of Russia or even 
to the next town inside Russia. 

There are less than 30 Americans, all 
told, outside of the American Embassy, 
in the whole of Russia. Yet, as of date, 
more than a thousand skilled, highly 
trained members of the Communist 
Party have entered the United States and 
are copying from our laboratories, our 
factories, our agriculture, our technical 
and scientific laboratories the secrets of 
the invention and discoveries and pro- 
duction technique created by our Ameri- 
can system of freedom. All they thus 
learn they sen@ back to Russia, not with 
any idea of spreading freedom but for 
use in strengthening the party machinery 
in the suppression of the people and the 
entrenchment of the party members in 
the exercise of their tyranny. 

They admire our gadgets which free 
men alone invent. They copy and adopt 
them. But they despise freedom itself, 
partly because of our owr weak and vac- 
illating faith in freedom, and partly be- 
cause it stands in direct opposition to the 
party member’s selfish philosophy of 
continuing the blessings of tyranny for 
the governing classes in Russia. If the 
Russian people should learn of the ben- 
efits of freedom, they would rise up 
against their oppressors. But they do 
not know these benefits; they do not rise 
because they are enslaved by history’s 
most cruel and most completely organ- 
ized tyranny, a tyranny where even mis- 
sionaries of God cannot enter. 

Recently Congressman Crawrorp, of 
Michigan, called, without being an- 
nounced, on the director of the Russian 
news office in the Press Building in 
Washington. When the Congressman 
extended, in good, hearty, western style, 
his hand of fellowship to an erstwhile 
ally, this director quickly stood at atten- 
tion, refused his hand, and in a haughty 
manner notified the Congressman that 
he was treading on what amounted to 
Russian soil. He was requested to re- 
move himself from the premises. 

No; we Americans cannot understand 
it. But we must understand what goes 
on in the mind of a nation that was so 
recently an ally. It appears that the di- 
rector was afraid that one of his own 
party members might be a secret police 
watching to see if there was any sign of 
friendship with the Congressman. If 
any Russian suspects another of being 
contaminated with American ideas, he is 
certain to be called home and dealt with. 
He may be shot or sent to Siberia. If he 
refuses to return home on demand, 
members of his family will be punished 
instead. 

The girls in Russia were warned not 
to marry Americans nor to converse with 
them and so be contaminated by their 
ideas. However, 11 Russian girls mar- 
ried Americans during the war. With 
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‘ all the power of the American Army and 
Navy, and the direct appeals of the Sec- 
retary of State, we have been unable thus 
far to get one of those wives out of Rus- 
sia. They are now in constant fear for 
their lives. 

The father of one of these girls was a 
noted engineer sent to another country 
to copy engineering ideas and buy ma- 
chinery for Russia. When he returned 
home he was suspected of comparing un- 
favorably conditions at home with those 
abroad, and was shot without trial. The 
mother of this girl was sent to a con- 
centration camp, where she is slowly 
perishing. The girl, now the wife of an 
American, is resigned to suicide rather 
than a concentration camp. 

Dean Johnson says: “Unemployment 
is unknown in Russia.” Yes, everyone 
must work or be denied food and room 
and clothing-ration cards. Such cards 
determine whether you eat or live at all. 
Their issuance depends on how much 
work the party managers, masters, in- 
spectors, supervisors, or bosses can com- 
pel the workers under them to do. 

Food cards are good not for a month 
or a year, but from week to week, day by 
day. Whether a worker eats lunch in 
the factories depends on the party man- 
ager. If there are, for example, 14 work- 
ers in a factory department, the super- 
visor must request of the manager not 
more than 12 lunch cards. Two of the 
14 must go without lunch as a punish- 
ment for the 2 poorest showings in pro- 
duction for that morning. Its distinc- 
tive feature is its nation-wide thorough- 
ness by which to enforce slave labor. 

With cards for food and shelter and 
clothing and oil and fats in their hands, 
how easily a military type of organiza- 
tion controls the people. And the re- 
wards to the various classes in the hier- 
archy of the party are enormous. The 
generals grow rich if they bear down on 
the colonels; the colonels improve their 
positions, wealth, and privileges by bear- 
ing down on the captains; the captains 
on the lieutenants—and the lieutenants 
ride the workers and farmers within an 
inch of their lives. 

They are all paid in the coin of food, 
living space, clothing, and other cards. 
Punishment is immediate and frighten- 
ing if those cards are withheld for a day. 
When you grow old or sick and unable 
to work, your food cards are cut arbi- 
trarily in half. That means starvation 
for them unless they can find some way 
to pay tribute to their superior com- 
missar or to beg. 

Trials of persons suspected of being 
political enemies of the party are a waste 
of time. The mystery of the wholesale 
confessions in the purges we used to hear 
about are now revealed. Enemies of the 
state are so tortured and their nerves so 
destroyed by drugs that the poor victims 
prefer to confess and end it all rather 
than live. 

There are 33 classes of people and priv- 
ileges in Russia. The first-class privi- 
leges go to the writers, actors, and 
dramatists. They are the most prized, 
because they are the most useful to, 
and the greatest propagandists for, the 
tyranny which supports them lavishly. 
They have space cards for the best hotels 


and apartments, food cards for plenty at 
well-stocked stores, where they alone 
trade. A watchman inside each store ex- 
cludes all other lower classes. This spe- 
cial treatment in Russia may explain 
much of what we read and see in some 
of the American press and theaters. Our 
fellow travelers apparently want the 
treatment communism provides this es- 
pecially favored class. 

The second class includes the profes- 
sors, the philosophers, and the scientists. 
They hold cards for their own exclusive 
stores. No one else enters. 

Next come such as the factory en- 
gineers, the production and distribution 
commissars. 

So on down, until the stores and eating 
places and service centers of the ordinary 
worker and farmer and clerk are dismal, 
dirty places occupied by indifferent store- 
keepers. Clean windows and merchan- 
dise displays, light, and color would not 
improve their business, for all customers 
of each store are compelled to buy at 
that store. 

You can imagine the lot of the farmers. 
Each farmer is handed a quota he must 
produce for the state. The state takes 
his production in exchange for food and 
supply cards. If a farmer exceeds the 
quota this year, up goes the quota for 
next year, so that the whole capacity of 
the farmer can be taken. Thus, the 
farmer resorts to stealing and hiding or 
corrupting the inspector. In that way 
the inspector further enriches himself. 
The farmer keeps back something from 
the state. And so, from top to bottom, 
corruption is rampant. 

Honesty is gone. The spirit of religion 
is banished from government. The dis- 
ciples of God are gone and untaught. 
The disciplines of one man without God 
over other men are substituted. The 
even scales of justice are thrown down. 
The people do not participate in making 
laws because the arbitrary force of or- 
ganized tyranny prevails. 

That is planned economy, planned 
lives by mere men on the grand scale, in 
Russia. It would be so in England and 
in the United States, or any place it 
might be tried. 

We Americans are still a patient and 
good-natured people without an organ- 
ized group tough enough to seize power 
over us at home. Abroad, especially in 
Europe, we are looked upon as defense- 
less babes in the international woods. 
The Communist bosses in Moscow must 
laugh at our simplicity and will to be- 
lieve the best. The United States must 
be the nicest assignment any GPU agent 
can get from the NKVD. We are such 
open and friendly souls. Our homes, our 
hotels, our factories, our universities, our 
Government offices all have the wel- 
come sign out. 

We do not like to do business on any 
other basis. We have a long tradition 
of friendliness and we give any man our 
hand of fellowship. It is so hard for us 
to believe that any nation can harbor 
malice of heart or treason of purpose in 
what professes to be good relations. 

Remember Pearl Harbor. Remember 
that eternal vigilance is the price of se- 
curity. No nation is left in doubt that 
we Americans desire peace; peace at 
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home and throughout the world. There 
is no black-out of good will in America. 
But let us tell Russia’s handful of self- 
appointed leaders that if they insist on 
the expansion of their Red tyranny in 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and in the 
Americas, we will bend every effort to 
defend liberty, truth, and peace. 

Surely, it would seem impossible for 
desolated and ruined Russia to start any 
war, anywhere, at this time. Then let 
her stop bluffing. Let her open her doors, 
She will find that Americans are not. go- 
ing to take advantage of her change to 
a new policy of decency, cooperation, and 
honest human relations. We have heard 
a lot these last months about a new world 
orone world. The obstacles we have met 
in making world peace work have shown 
us that only a moral agreement among 
all nations can lay the foundation of 
peace. If Russia persists in tyrannical 
methods, all decent, peace-loving na- 
tions, great and small, must serve notice 
on her that such methods place her out- 
side international good will and coopera- 
tion. The world can have peace only if 
Russia changes her spirit and ways. 
Then only will contracts be kept. 

When that happens, our diplomats wil) 
become not‘ prisoners, but welcome 
guests. Our mutual relations will be- 
come firmly established on moral in- 
tegrity. And the shadows of war will 
disappear in the light of honest friend- 
ship. 

However, Moscow must be told that if 
she chooses to continue her uncalled-fo: 
war of nerves, we Americans have excel- 
lent nerves. Neither are we to be de- 
ceived about her ways being better than 
the ways of freedom under moral law. 





OPA Penalizes Veterans for Lack of 
Funds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in spit 
of the fact that the Congress has pessed 
legislation to assist the war veteran to 
return to civil life, to help him back to 
his place in the community, assist him 
in employment and business, it seems 
that every Bureau does its utmost to 
deter and stop the veteran from getting 
back to his place in his own community. 
This includes lack of clothing and shel- 
ter, caused by the abortive acts of the 
various bureaus, creating shortage of 
materials. 

And now comes the Office of Price 
Administration and says to a war veteran 
that it will not give him a quota of sugar 
to carry On a small business because of 
the fact he does not have sufficient money 
to purchase the equipment outright. He 
is able to lease the store equipment, but 
the Office of Price Administration says 
he can have no sugar to operate his busi- 
ness because he does not own the store 
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equipment. 
follows: 


I am quoting his letter, as 


Hon. ALVIN F. WEICHEL, 
Member of Congress, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WEICHEL: I have a chance to lease 
an ice-cream store at Huron, Ohio, for 1 
year for $1,200. This includes all of the 
equipment, except for the glassware, silver- 
ware, and milk-shake mixers and containers, 
which I will have to purchase myself. This 
business would mean an income for me, as I 
have been unable to secure employment of 
any satisfaction. 

In order to do business and accept the 
lease, I must have a ration of at least 150 
pounds of sugar per week. I need sugar for 
flavoring, which will be used for sodas, 
sundaes, and so forth. 

I went to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio. I discussed the sit- 
uation with a Mr. , and he advised that 
I would have to be principal owner of the 
equipment inside the store, before I could 
receive any sugar. 

Under Mr. condition, I will not be 
able to accept the lease, as sugar is needed 
for this business. 

Therefore, 1 would appreciate your kind 
assistance in this matter. 

Enclosed is a photostat copy of my dis- 
charge. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT W. SLYKER, 
Veteran. 


Mr. Speaker, how long must the people 
of this country and the returning war 
veteran be hobbled and prevented from 
earning a living, after he has fought to 
preserve this country. 

This is just a specimen of the hundreds 
of injustices imposed upon the returning 
war veteran by those who sit at shiny 
desks. I am demanding that the war 
veteran be given his right to live as 
against the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 











Speech of Winston Churchill at 
Fulton, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, that there 
is a rising tide of indignation, through- 
out the country against the proposal 
contained in a recent speech at Fulton, 
Mo., by former Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill suggesting an Anglo-American 
alliance, is evidenced by the action taken 
some days ago by the West Virginia 
League for Political Action. 

The league’s statement calling upon 
our Government to reassert its policy of 
Big Three and United Nations collabora- 
tion as the best policy to guarantee a 
lasting peace follows: 

THE ISSUE IS CLEAR 

“Winston Churchill, whose Tory Party was 
repudiated by the British people, has taken 
advantage of our hospitality to call for an 
Anglo-American military alliance against 
Russia.” 

So declared the West Virginia League for 
Political Education which issued a nonparti- 
san appeal last week-end to all peace-minded 
West Virginians to raise the alarm against 





this proposal and the entire campaign to split 
the Big Three completely and undo the 
United Nations Organization. 

The league pointed out that the UNO 
transcends political partisanship and that 
both Democrats and Republicans are de- 
nouncing Churchill’s cynical proposition. 
The issue is the Churchill road to war or the 
UNO and world peace, the league declared, 
and urged West Virginians to call upon the 
Government to: 

1, Reassert the United States policy of Big 
Three and UNO collaboration as the best 
guaranty of lasting peace. 

2. Denounce the Churchill plea for an 
Anglo-American military coalition against 
the Soviet Union, whose people bore the 
brunt in the defeat of the Nazi war machine. 

3. Spurn the Churchill suggestion that we 
associate ourselves with British imperialism 
in its pretense of bringing its great principles 
of freedom and the righ‘s of man to the op- 
pressed peoples of Indonesia, India, Egypt, 
and other areas aow undergoing “pacifica- 
tion” by British bomb and bayonet. 

4. Reject the warmed-over Red-menace 
technique of Hitler, which is now being used 
to prevent the complete eradication of naz- 
ism: and fascism as pledged in the Potsdam 
and Yalta agreements. 

5. Reject Churchill’s implied call for a holy 
war. Such a war, though begun as the casti- 
gation of words, as warned by the Federal 
Council of Churches at Columbia last week, 
would soon descend to physical force and the 
clash of arms. 

The league, representing religion, educa- 
tion, social welfare, business, labor, and other 
groups, urged West Virginians to write their 
Congressmen and President Truman against 
this sinister campaign which, if implemented 
by a military axis against our ally in World 
War II, would lead straight to a suicidal third 
world war. 





Pacific War Surplus Property Problem of 
Care and Disposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Star of March 14, 1946: 


Paciric WAR SURPLUS PROPERTY PROBLEM OF 
CARE AND DISPOSAL—SHIPMENT TO UNITED 
STATES UNECONOMIC AND PERSONNEL IS 
LACKING FOR PROPER MAINTENANCE IN 
‘TROPICS 


(By B. M. McKelway) 


Had there been a carefully conceived policy 
of what to do, when the war ended, with the 
vast stores of war matériel assembled on 
Pacific island bases to support the final as- 
sault on Japan, there still would have been 
tremendous and unavoidable waste. This 
waste would merely be another form of the 
waste that is war, from beginning to end. 

But the war’s end caught us as unpre- 
pared on this problem as we were for the 
war's beginning. And the problem has been 
complicated to an extent not generally real- 
ized here at home by the feverish haste to 
demobilize. For no matter what we may 
intend eventually to do with some of the 
property that still may be profitably used, it is 
impossible to maintain the property in a 
tropical climate if the men are not available 
to maintain it. 

Because it is more or less typical of the 
conditions found in Hawaii, Saipan, Tinian, 


Al4il 


and Luzon, in the Philippines, one might 
select as an example a tremendous B—29 stor- 
age depot and airfield on Guam. Last July 
this place was one of the busiest spots in 
the world, representing one of th: most re- 
markable of all the feats of transportation 
and construction performed by American 
initiative and ability in fighting the war. 

Today it is a ghost town, the jungle al- 
ready is beginning to recapture the miles of 
concrete runways carved from its depths, the 
weather already is staining a rusty brown 
the mountainous piles of crated B-29 en- 
gines, radar equipment, and the other highly 
expensive material needed to maintain the 
bombers as they dropped their daily dose of 
1,193 tons on Japan. 

A dejected and weary colonel drove us 
around the place. The value of the property 
piled there was estimated in the neighbor- 
hood of $900,000,000. Four months ago there 
were 14,000 men on this field. When we 
were there a few weeks ago there were a 
thousand. Today there may be half that 
number. 

The colonel’s dilemma is faced by his 
brethren on many other such spots in the 
Pacific. What can he do to preserve this 
property? Much of it was covered with tar- 
paulins. Much of it was exposed, though 
crated, to the weather. But it is going to 
ruin there before his eyes. What could he 
do with it even if he had the men to do 
something with it? Now that the war is 
over, what useful purpose can be served by 
a B-29 engine in a crate, when B-29’s with 
engines are already a drug on the market? 
What can anybody do with radar equipment 
designed for use only in a B-29? The colonel 
did not know. I haven't been able to find 
anybody who does. 

Guam has become picturesquely notable 
for its supply of belly tanks. These fine 
aluminum, tear-shaped tanks were manufac- 
tured, I was told, at a cost of about $300 
apiece. Great quantities of them are piled 
in their original shipping boxes along some 
of Guam’s fine highways. And every native 
family on Guam has acquired at least one 
of them and proudly given it a place of honor 
among less spectacular household articles 
displayed beneath thatched roofs. 


STYER HAS BIG SURPLUS JOB 


Cut in half, longitudinally, they make 
canoes, even sailboats. But except for the 
natives on Guam, who prize them for their 
shiny beauty or for use as water cisterns and 
canoes, how is such property to find a 
market—or the transportation to bring it to 
a market? Not merely the belly tanks. The 
airplanes that carried them now sit dejectedly 
with folded wings on the runways of deserted 
depots, waiting for somebody to say what is 
to be done with them—and who is to do it 

Lt. Gen. Wilhelm D. Styer in Manila has 
had one of the biggest of all surplus jobs on 
his hands. As of February 15, 3,316,800 tons, 
with a value of $1,450,000,000, had been de- 
clared excess in his command. Of this 
amount, 1,396,000 tons have been sent back 
as military supplies to the armed forces in 
the United States. About 868,000 tons have 
been declared surplus and turned over to 
the Foreign Liquidation Commission for dis- 
posal—outside the United States. There re- 
main some 824,000 tons to be returned to the 


United States or declared surplus for FLC’s 
disposal. 

Some of this surplus rolling stock in- 
cludes 8,000 quarter-ton trucks, 9,500 two- 


and-a-half-ton trucks, 1,000 dump trucks and 
13,600 vehicles, weapon carriers and personnel 
carriers. There have been made available 
to the Filipinos, for rehabilitation of their 
roads, such material as 2,200 bulldozers, 51 
cranes, 524 road rollers, 1,100 scrapers, and 
4,000,000 linear feet of culvert piping. The 
FLC is understood to have disposed of much 
of this equipment to the Commonwealth 
Government of the Philippines on a credit 
basis, against the money which the Filipinos 
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hope eventually will be forthcoming from 
Congress as just compensation for some of 
their war losses. 


UNABLE TO CARE FOR EQUIPMENT 


While the Army and the Navy can declare 
material surplus and turn it over for disposal 
to the Foreign Liquidation Commission, the 
military authorities are still responsible for 
its upkeep until the FLC can find a market 
for what it hopes to sell. This, in view of 
demobilization, is what gives the military au- 
thorities one of their worst headaches. They 
lack the men to take care of the equipment. 
General Styer—who is in a position to do it— 
is now employing 200,000 civilians on surplus 
property in the Philippines, 99 percent of 
them being Filipincs. The arrangement is 
not altogether satisfactory. One of the big 
tasks in turning over surplus to the FLC is 
to fill out the forms describing the surplus 
property in all technical detail. It is difficult 
to find Filipinos with the technical knowl- 
edge required—difficult, in fact, to find any- 
body with the technical knowledge required 
to prepare these inventories and accurately to 
describe the property. 

There are purchasing agents from Aus- 
tralia and China in Manila looking over the 
surplus market. But the problem of what to 
do, say, with a truck for which no purchaser 
is found is illustrated by the mathematical 
calculations which show that it would cost 
more to ship the truck back to the United 
States and sell it than to burn it up or dump 
it in the ocean. A lot of other war material 
falls in the same category. 

As a taxpayer, would you prefer that the 
Government lose $50 more by selling a truck 
than by dumping it in the ocean? 

Make up your mind, because the cheapest 
thing to do with a lot of surplus war material 
is to dump it overboard and forget about it. 





Price and Rent Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a letter from the Illi- 
nois League of Women Voters and an 
article that appeared in the Chicago Sun 
of March 12. 

In view of the alarming situation that 
is growing worse and worse in this coun- 
try as to price and rent controls, I think 
these comments are very timely. 


ILLINOIS LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Chicago, Ill., March 12, 1946. 
Hon. THomas S. Gorpor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr. Gorpon: Organizations in the 
Chicago metropolitan area and other parts 
of Illinois are mobilized for the immediate 
extension of price and rent controls, until 
the end of June 1947, without crippling 
amendments; also for the extension or enact- 
ment of other controls necessary for this 
purpose, including farm subsidies and the 
Second War Powers Act. 

At a meeting held under the auspices of 
the Illinois League of Women Voters, the 
delegates which were invited from more than 
90 city, State, and national organizations 
voted unanimously for the following resolu- 
tion: 

‘Whereas inflation is one of the greatest 
dangers now facing every American citizen, 


whether businessman, 
housewife, and 

“Whereas unprecedented spending power 
in the face of acute shortages which will in- 
evitably continue for many months consti- 
tute a grave inflationary threat, and 

“Whereas mounting attacks on price con- 
trol daily increase inflationary pressures, and 

“Whereas delay and uncertainty with ref- 
erence to price policy dangerously retard 
production: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That to prevent the disastrous 
spiraling of prices, the undersigned demand 
the immediate extension of price and rent 
controls until June 30, 1947, without crip- 
pling amendments, and such related meas- 
ures as are necessary.” 

The enclosed clipping from the Chicago 
Sun, March 12, 1946, is self-explanatory and 
descriptive of the meeting. 

You will note that a citizens’ committee 
to press further for the extension of price 
and rent controls was called for. This com- 
mittee is now being formed and will act to 
coordinate the already widespread efforts be- 
ing made. Delegates at our meeting yester- 
day were not confined to consumer groups, 
but included representatives of labor, agri- 
culture, business, professional and white-col- 
lar, veterans’, religious, social-welfare, fra- 
ternal, and other organizations. It is in- 
tended that the new citizens’ committee 
will also represent this wide cross section 
of the population. 

We urge that you give immediate consid- 
eration to this request for action made by so 
wide and representative a group of citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WALTER T. FISHER, 
President. 


laborer, farmer, or 





[From the Chicago Sun of March 12, 1946] 


NINETY GROUPS DEMAND PrRIcE RULE Stay— 
COMMITTEE IS SLATED TO CONTINUE FIGHT 
FOR EXTENSION OF ACT 

(By Rosemary Redding) 

Representatives of 90 of the city’s civic, 
social, and welfare groups yesterday de- 
manded immediate extension of the Price 
and Rent Control Act and laid plans for 
the formation of a citizens’ committee to 
work toward that end. 

The action was taken at a meeting spon- 
sored by the Illinois League of Women Vot- 
ers at its headquarters at 225 North Mich- 
igan Avenue and attended by delegates from 
organizations representing thousands of con- 
sumers in the Chicago area. 

EXTENSION TO JUNE 30 ASKED 


The resolution, adopted unanimously by 
the group, asked extension of the act until 
June 30, 1947, “without crippling amend- 
ments and with such related measures as 
are necessary” to prevent the disastrous 
spiraling of prices. 

Delegates to the meeting named Mrs. Mark 
Massel, of the league’s economic welfare 
committee, to head a committee which will 
investigate action by citizens in other cities 
and from a citizens’ committee similar to 
those working for the extension of the 
Price and Rent Control Act in New York and 
Los Angeles. 

PCTITIONS ARF, DISTRIEUTED 


Petitions asking exténsion of the act were 
distributed by the Chicago Federation of Con- 
sumers at the meeting and representatives 
of that organization said hundreds of them 
already were being circulated in the city. 

The federation petition also asks estab- 
lishment of ceiling prices on new and old 
housing and the continuation of food sub- 
sidies necessary to hcld down the cost of 
living. 

OPA PROGRAM DISCUSSED 

The action by the group yesterday followed 
a spirited discussion of the Office of Price 
Administration’s program by G. Owen Fair- 
weather, Jr., an attorney speaking for busi- 
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ness; Donald Kirkpatrick, general counsel for 
the American Farm Bureau Federation; Sam- 
uel Jacobs, of Washington, D. C., a member 
of the labor advisory committee to the OPA, 
and Harry Lyford, a representative of the 
OPA’s Chicago office. 

Among representatives of groups which 
signed the resolution asking immediate ex- 
tension of the act without crippling amend- 
ments were those from the League of Women 
Voters, Chicago Federation of Consumers, In- 
dependent Voters of Illinois, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Illinois Home 
Economic Association, Chicago Area Council 
of the American Veterans Committee, Cen- 
tral States Co-operatives, Inc., White Collar 
Congress, Chicago Urban League. 


OTHER GROUPS LISTED 


Other groups represented were the Public 
Housing Association, Association of Chicago 
Teachers, Chicago Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Houses, National Council 
of Jewish Women, Women’s Trade Union 
League, American Dietic Association, Chicago 
Action Council, Auxiliary to the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, Textiles, Clothing, 
and Related Arts, Lithuanian Committee, 
Chase House and International Workers 
Order 59. 

Copies of the resolution will be sent to 
President Truman and to other Government 
officials and heads of House and Senate com- 
mittees concerned with the price and rent 
control program. 





Coalition Justified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
by Frank R. Kent which appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun: 


COALITION JUSTIFIED 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


WASHINGTON, March 14.—That in House 
and Senate most of the Southern Democrats 
and most of the Republicans have formed a 
coalition strong enough to defeat or enact 
parts of the administration program appears 
to annoy excessively some of our leading 
publicists and politicians—particularly those 
whose tendencies are toward the left. 

These work themselves almost into a state 
of fury over the fact. They denounce the 
coalition as though it were unpatriotic and 

egraded. They picture it as wickedly con- 
ceived by the most sinister of men whose sole 
purpose is to frustrate the great humani- 
tarian efforts of the true liberals. Of course, 
it is nothing of the kind. Actually, the 
coalition is a natural and logical joining to- 
gether for effective action of men who think 
and feel alike on most domestic issues. 

They do happen to be, relatively, conserva- 
tives; but, as yet, there is nothing criminal 
about that. As to the moral right of men 
who think alike (but, for election purposes, 
happen to wear different party labels) to con- 
sult and act together in Congress, it is ab- 
surd to have that questicned by the exceed- 
ingly voluble radical groups who for the past 
10 years have been part of perhaps the 
strangest and most incongruous political 
coalition in American history. 

The Roosevelt coalition was composed of 
former Republicans, former Socialists, labor- 
union leaders, southern Democrats and 
northern Negroes, Communists, crackpots, 
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the big-city bosses, the so-called intelligent- 
sia along with all the reds, yellows, and pinks 
in the country. This was no natural coali- 
tion. This was no combination of men who 
think alike. It was an unnatural combina- 
tion of men fundamentally far apart but 
welded together on election day by the ce- 
menting power of the party label and the 
cohesive quality of selfish interests. Despite 
ris immense prestige, Mr. Roosevelt could 
not hold it together between elections and 
had lost control of Congress before the war 
came on. 

Compared with that coalition, the present 
coalition is honest and straightforward. 
There was neither honesty nor candor about 
the other. So, far from being inimical to 
the national interest, the present coalition, 
in some ways at least, will be beneficial. 
It is by no means ideal. It will make mis- 
takes and probably it will do some damage 
and the men in it are not all noble and 
unselfish. 

But the chances are it will do more good 
than harm. For example, without this coali- 
tion no regulatory labor legislation would 
have passed the House, and without this 
coalition no bill opposed by the labor lobby 
would stand a chance of passing the Senate. 
Without it, the pro-CIO chairmen of the 
Labor Committees in House and Senate could 
continue with impunity to smother bills 
which a majority of Congress and of the peo- 
ple favor, just as the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee continues to smother the Hobbs anti- 
racketeering bill, twice passed by the House. 
The only hope of getting such bills through 
lies in this combination of Republicans and 
southern Democrats. 

So, too, the only hope of curtailing gov- 
ernmental waste, instituting real economy, 
and approaching an actual budget balance, 
rests upon this coalition of conservatives. 
It is true it has blocked—and will block— 
some of the administration programs. It 
may unwisely hamstring the OPA. But, 
aside from that, some of the administration 
program should be blocked. For example, a 
national service was performed when this 
coalition emasculated the foolish so-called 
full-employment bill, which would have 
opened the door to vast new public expendi- 
tures and taken a great stride away from the 
private-enterprise system. 

And it will be right if in the Senate it 
lines up against the $65,000,000 Federal 
school-lunch expansion program and against 
a number of other administration-backed 
bills which call for increased expenditures for 
nonessential projects. The plain truth is 
that whatever is obtained at this session in 
the way of reduction in the size and cost of 
the Federal bureaucracy will come through 
this coalition. And what, if anything, in the 
way of legislation is enacted to place respon- 
sibility upon labor unions, to curb their ex- 
cesses and diminish strikes, will be because 
of the coalition, not because of the adminis- 
tration. In brief, the administration, left to 
itself, will carry out the Roosevelt policies. 
This would mean no labor legislation not 
sanctioned by the CIO and a continuation of 
unrestrained spending. 

There is no intention here to indorse 
everything this coalition does. Undoubtedly, 
it will commit sins both of omission and 
commission. Through unwise leadership it 
may defeat sound proposals behind which the 
President has put his weight. Nevertheless, 
it appears the only instrument by which 
some genuinely bad propositions can be 
blocked and some really good ones put 
through. Some of the best men in the two 
parties are among its members. And the 
idea that it is malignant is not cherished by 
the unprejudiced and informed. 


Elimination of Pauper Clause 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing legislation today to pro- 
vide a very necessary correction in the 
handiing of cases of veterans needing 
hospitalization furnished by the Govern- 
ment. I have offered a bill to eliminate 
the so-called pauper clause from the 
Veterans’ Administration forms used in 
applying for hospital treatment or dom- 
iciliary care. 

This pauper clause should have been 
eliminated long ago. It requires appli- 
cants to state if they are financially able 
to pay the necessary expenses of hospital 
or domiciliary care. There is no need 
for such a provision and it is unjust to 
the veteran to require this information. 
The allowance or disallowance of a serv- 
ice-connected disability is not contin- 
gent upon the financial status of the 
claimant. Therefore, the present re- 
quirement for such a statement under 
the pauper clause is impertinent and not 
necessary for admittance to a hospital. 

I trust that Congress will give speedy 
approval to this measure in order to avoid 
further inconvenience and annoyance to 
the veterans in need of treatment. 
While the pauper clause could be elim- 
inated administratively by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and it has 
been suggested for some time that this 
be done, no action has been taken and 
I have therefore decided to seek this 
relief through legislative channels. 





Strategic Minerals 
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Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Post for February 11 en- 
titled “Strategic Minerals.” For some 
time now I have been concerned about 
the natural resources of our country and 
have authored two bills which are pres- 
ently pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. They are H.R. 
2852, introduced on April 5, 1945, and 
later enlarged and perfected into H. R. 
4955, introduced on December 11, 1945. 
The latter bill, among other things, pro- 
vides for the establishment of a national 
natural resources policy, a natural re- 
sources inventory, and the creation of a 
Natural Resources Council. Ido not be- 
lieve that the need for such legislation 
can be questioned by anyone, and trust 
that the House will act thereon at the 
earliest possible moment. 
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The article follows: 
STRATEGIC MINERALS 


The rich mineral resources which have been 
among the foundations of this country’s war- 
time strength and peacetime prosperity are 
in a state of serious depletion. In a letter 
to the Presiden* accompanying his annual re- 
port, Secretary of the Interior Ickes calls 
attention to this extremely serious develop- 
ment and sets forth several specific remedies. 
We spent our resources during the war, he 
notes, “with wanton prodigality.” We had 
to. Now, “our known usable reserves of 22 
essential minerals have dwindled to a 35- 
year supply or less.” But there is one off- 
setting benefit which came to us, as the Sec- 
retary observes, out of the very prodigality 
with which we expended our treasure. “The 
danger of defeat,” he notes, “sped our im- 
provement of new methods of exploring for 
mineral deposits, and for processing ores.” 

Mr. Ickes wants this sort of improvement 
to be continued. He urges that we intensify 
our experiments in extracting metals from 
low-grade ores by means of new and im- 
proved processes. If we do this, we may be 
able in many instances to make use of ores 
which it is not now commercially feasible to 
extract or refine. In the case of manganese, 
for example, our present needs are met al- 
most entirely by imports; but mining ex- 
perts know that there is enough low-grade 
manganese ore within the United States to 
supply us for more than a century—if we 
could develop more efficient techniques for 
utilizing it. We have successfully done this 
sort of thing before. Due to cheaper and 
better methods of mining and treatment, we 
now meet a goodly portion of our copper 
needs from low-grade ore in Utah. 

We need to make an exhaustive study of 
the mineral potentialities of the United 
States. Mr. Ickes believes that the discovery 
of new sources of strategic materials or of 
new means of developing those known to 
exist will be one of the great benefits of a 
program of regional valley developments. 
And very properly, we think, he places great 
stress upon the potentialities of the conti- 
nental shelf, title to which was recently as- 
serted by President Truman in behalf of the 
United States. “If we discount the obvious 
fact it is uninhabited and uninhabitable,” 
says Mr. Ickes, “the continental shelf ranks 
with the land which we acquired by the 
Louisiana Purchase, or by the opening of the 
West, or by the purchase of Alaska.” 

Mr. Ickes strongly urges also, of course, 
the importation of strategic materials which 
we need and the establishment of stock piles 
for future use. This is one obvious remedy 
for our depletion of resources which ought 
to be undertaken without delay. Although 
the Senate passed a stock-piling bill just prior 
to its Christmas recess, the House has not 
yet taken any action on it. The time is now 
peculiarly opportune. For we can utilize 
some of our lend-lease balances abroad to 
pay for minerals which other countries pos- 
sess in abundance. It would seem mere ele- 
mentary common sense to do this on the 
broadest possible scale. 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
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Hon. Paul V. McNutt, United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippines, before 
the National Press Club, March 14, 1946: 


I think I can speak to most of you as old 
and good friends. I have been around Wash- 
ington a long time. So have most of you. 
I don’t think polite introductory remarks are 
necessary. I need only say that it is good 
to see so many familiar faces which have been 
missing from Washington during most of 
the war years. Many of you have come back 
from what we used to call strange and dis- 
tant places. Those places are still strange 
but they are no longer so distant. It took me 
3 days to cross the 10,000 miles from the 
Philippines. I stopped for most of a day in 
both Honolulu and San Francisco. Manila 
is no further from Washington today than 
Omaha, Nebr., was 20 or 30 years ago. 

But while we have built wonderful ma- 
chines which have destroyed the ancient con- 
cepts of space and time, while we have made 
it possible for Washington and Manila to be 
within 2 days’ flying time of each other, and 
within split seconds of communication by 
radio, we have not yet swept away the bar- 
riers which lack of information has raised 
between us and our neighbors. 

I am constantly amazed here by the lack 
of factual information regarding people and 
events 2 days away, and by the absence of 
understanding here of the issues we face on 
our western horizon. I recognize as a fact 
of life that most Americans are more inter- 
ested in the chances of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
to win the pennant this year than in the 
chances of the Philippine people to survive 
as an independent nation. Incidentally, 
from what I read, don’t bet on the Dodgers. 
They have a shaky infield. 

‘ But I don’t think I am exaggerating the 
importance of our mission in the Philippines 
when I say that the broad interests of the 


United States are at stake in the islands 
today, and that should we fail to realize 
that fact, and act on that realization, we 


will have failed to prcefit from a credit which 
we have built up in the Orient by 48 years 


of work, and which we have recently pro- 
tected with an unstinted expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars and hundreds of thousands 
of lives. 

Many Americans are still inclined today to 


think of the Philippines as a distant land 
which we acquired by a blunder, lost to the 
Japanese by treachery, and liberated by our 





own main strength. According to this illu- 

y viewpoint, we have now restored the 
Philippines to the Filipinos, we are going to 
give them their independence, plus some 
friendly advice and our best wishes, and 
then, having unselfishly removed ourselves 


from the scene, we will return our attention 
to our labor troubles, the housing situation, 
and spring training. 

The short-sighted Americans holding this 
view would have us say, “We wish the Philip- 
pines Godspeed. If they can’t make a go of 
it, well, that’s too bad. They asked for it. 
It’s none of our business any more. We have 
probiems of our own.” 

I say to you with all the power I can 
muster that if this is the American atti- 
tude—and happily it isn’t—we ought to pull 
in our armies and navies, recall our ambas- 
sadors and ministers, and ask the Germans 
and Japanese—or others who might be in- 
terested—to hurry up and take over. Such 
an attitude would indicate that we are too 
busy battling the weeds in our own front 
lawn to see the plight of a neighbor and 
dependent relative whose own small house 
was razed in the struggle to preserve ours. 

As most of you know, I was in the Philip- 
pines between 1937 and 1939 as United States 
High Commissioner. In those 2 years I de- 
veloped a deep affection for the people and 
a tremendous attachment to the places and 
persons I found and met there. As any of 
you who have ever been in the prewar Philip- 
Pines can testify, this land and its people 


have a quality whose memory does not easily 
fade. 

It was with a heavy heart that I read, 
through the war years, of what was going on 
in the Philippines. I thought of friends and 
of favorite places under the cruel control of 
the enemy. Then came the liberation. I saw 
pictures and newsreels of the carnage and 
destruction. I felt as if my own home State 
were being ravaged and devastated. 

But I was not prepared for what I had to 
see when I arrived in Manila last August on a 
special mission for the President. No pic- 
tures were sufficiently graphic, no words 
colorful or brutal enough, to tell me what had 
taken place. When I returned to Manila in 
November as High Commissioner again, I saw 
more scenes of destruction. Even after 4 
months in the islands every day is a new 
heartbreak as I see more vacant and shattered 
places, hear of more old friends dead or 
maimed. 

Manila today is a city of missing places and 
missing faces. Vast stretches of the city, 
once crowded with houses and shops, are 
flattened and bare, with only rude scars of 
brick and stone to recall the stately and 
simple buildings which had once made of 
Manila the “pear. of the Orient.” There are 
districts where the drum-fire of our own 
artillery has left only ghastly heaps of 
columns and hanging cornices, scarecrows of 
buiidings, skeletons of buildings. There are 
also those sections which the Japanese, in 
their savage fury and bitterness, born of de- 
feat, wantonly burned out, destroyed and 
obliterated. It is not like a city wiped out 
of existence, as Hiroshima and Nagasaki were. 
It is not like Tokyo, almost neatly destroyed 
in part by air bombing. It reflects in even 
superficial appearance the titanic, desperate 
struggle of two peoples for inches of ground, 
for individual houses, for individual rooms 
and cellars. Stark violence is stamped in- 
delibly on the face of every street, every cor- 
ner, every building. They look as if they had 
been literally torn apart by the claws of men, 
rather than by their machines of destruction. 

But everywhere, like the jungle which 
quickly reclaims the abandoned tropical 
clearing, the flotsam of humanity has swept 
back into ruined Manila and taken root, 
huddled in blowzy shelters of rusted roof 
iron and tobacco, unbelievably crowded in 
unimaginable squalor. Shattered shops 
with newspapers substituting for windows 
shelter entire family clans. Cemetery crypts 
and vaults are homes for hundreds. I shud- 
der to think what an epidemic, if it came, 
would do to Manila today. 

In place of the Escolta, once resplendent 
with fine department stores and bustling 
with buyers, there are today only naked 
ruin and devastation, overgrown with hu- 
manity. Honky-tonks and kootch palaces, 
catering to the GI's, stretch along Rizal 
Avenue and Quezon Boulevard, once the show 
streets of the city. The Legislative Building, 
the Palace of Justice, the Agriculture Build- 
ing, the Finance Building, the residence and 
Office of the United States High Commis- 
sioner, all the famous cathedrals ard churches 
of church-filled Manila are shell-shattered 
hulks or are obliterated completely. 

I merely describe Manila in this detail 
because it is the city that most of you who 
have been in the Philippines know. It is 
the same in Cebu, in Zamboanga, in Iloilo, 
in Domaguete, in Legaspi, in Baguio, in all 
the once-thriving cities of the Philippines. 

The countryside is not much better off. 
Most of the prewar roads and highways are 
ruined beyond repair. Traveling over the 
rutted roads—from some of which the Jap- 
anese simply shaved off the concrete mile 
by mile for use on air fields—you come across 
villages and barrios burned completely to 
the ground, some deserted, some crowded, 
like Manila, with renascent, rudely sheltered 
humanity. Farms and plantations by the 
mile lie fallow, untended and uncultivated, 
monuments to the economic planning of 
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the Japanese who thought they could turn 
sugar lands into cotton and tobacco lands 
into rubber, with the Filipinos as slave part- 
ners in the Greater East Asia Coprosperity 
Sphere. I needn’t tell you how completely 
that attempt failed. 

There is little transportation besides that 
afforded by the Army vehicles. Farm-to- 
market transport is just beginning to be 
built up from our surplus Army and Navy 
stocks, but the prices charged the farmers 
for that transport is in most cases prohibi- 
tive. The Japanese took trucks, wagons, 
carts, and even baby buggies to carry their 
military supplies. They took the carabaos, 
the native beast of burden, out of the fields, 
those the Filipinos didn’t hide, or eat to 
keep the Japanese from getting them. And 
let me tell you, carabao is mighty tough 
eating. 

That is a rough and very inadequate de- 
scription of the physical appearance of the 
Philippines. I have seen most of the war- 
torn areas of the world—Japan, China, 
France, Belgium, and Italy. The Philippines 
are as badly destroyed as any and worse than 
most. As a country, as an economic and geo- 
graphic unit the Philippines, as far as my 
experience and observations go, is the most 
devastated land in the world. 

Now what about the people and their econ- 
omy? What has happened to them during 
the past 4 years? In the first place, in the 
Philippines the people are the economy. They 
are the economy in the sense that almost all 
work output is hand work. In the two agri- 
cultural pursuits which occupy by far the 
bulk of the population, rice and coconut 
production, hands perform the work of ma- 
chines. They must be skilled hands. They 
must be willing hands. 

But these people today are confused, un- 
certain, and puzzled. The national price 
structure is topsy-turvy. The price of goods 
which they must buy—clothes, household 
utensils, and fertilizer—has risen out of all 
proportion to the price offered them for their 
agricultural produce. For most of the major 
export crops, coconuts, sugar and tobacco, 
there is no assurance of a market beyond 
July 4 of this year. Hence, there is virtually 
no preduction. 

To a simple people, who gaze at their deva- 
stated and prostrate land with bewilderment 
and incomprehension, the facts of world 
economy carry little understanding or con- 
viction. The physical war wounds of these 
people are deep. But aside from them, the 
people cannot understand what has para- 
lyzed the national economy, suspended it at 
dead center, and rendered it incapable of 
motion. Today they are grasping at straws, 
awkwardly inspecting all sorts of ideological 
panaceas, and wondering, with increasing 
impatience, why the United States hasn't 
provided the necessary assistance. They look 
to the United States because they have locked 
to the United States for leadership for almost 
50 years. They look to the United States be- 
cause it was the United States that liberated 
them from the enemy, it was the United 
States, and the Commonwealth, for whom 
the people struggled and died. It was the 
United States that during the war promised 
them economic rehabilitation. 

So far our promises have been largely un- 
redeemed. We liberated them, itis true. In 
the early days of the liberation, we gave 
them foodstuffs, and clothed many of them 
in khaki. Now we sell them foodstuffs and 
make some clothing available for sale at 
healthy prices. We have restored most of 
the essential utilities, utilities which were 
essential to our armed forces. We have kept 
those who escaped the holocaust of war alive, 
but not comfortable. But although the date 
of independence approaches, we have done 
little about their national economy, little to 
insure their ability to survive economically 
as an independent nation. We have given 


them promises, we have introduced in our 
Congress legislation for economic rehabili- 
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tation. But to date it is all “unfinished busi- 
ness. 

We promised their fighting men, those who 
fought and died on Bataan, and those who 
resisted the Japanese through the dark years 
of the occupation, that they would be re- 
warded, that their widows and orphans would 

e cared for, that those who were disabled 
would be looked afver. So far no pensions 
have been paid. Congress recently withdrew 
the GI bill of rights’ benefits from Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Army veterans after the 
promise had been made that the benefits 
vould be given. Emergency money, printed 
and issued by the guerrillas in support of 
their military operations, is still unredeemed. 

I must say, in all good conscience, that 
there are good legal reasons for most of the 
delays. There have been practical difficul- 
ties in the way of implementing our glow- 
ing promises to the Philippines. Since my 
return to the States, we have been able to 
overcome some of those obstacles. Some of 
yur promises, I believe, are on the road to 
redemption. But as of today, they are un- 
redeemed. A great and heroic people are 
still held fast in the quicksands of confusion, 
largely because we haven't been able to de- 
liver on our obligations. We have our own 
domestic troubles, to be sure. They have 
occupied our attention and must continue 
to. But it is hard for Filipinos who have 
suffered beyond belief and description from 
participation in our war to understand that 
it takes months to straighten out legal defi- 
nitions and obtain departmental clearances 
on legislation which to the Filipinos is of 
the essence of life itself. 

Today the Philippines, a year after libera- 
tion, still have virtually no economy. Im- 
ports are flowing in, some money is still be- 
ing made in service trades catering to the 
GI's, goods are being cold and resold. Money 
is fairly plentiful among merchants and mid- 
diemen, but the common people of the Phil- 
ippines as yet have no sustained means of 
livelihood. 

Rice is being raised for local consumption, 
although far from enough. But an entire 
people do not know today what their source 
of revenue will be tomorrow. The govern- 
ment has no idea where it will get the money 
to support even the bare essentials of inde- 
pendent government functions. Those Fili- 
pinos who have been working on Army and 
Navy installations, as jeep drivers, in night 
clubs and juke joints do not know what jobs 
they will find tomorrow when the Army and 
Navy have been reduced to peacetime size. 

These people once worked on sugar planta- 
tions, in coconut groves, in mills, mines, and 
fields. Those establishments are all idle to- 
day. And with the land laid waste, trans- 
portation gone, with families dispersed, with 
chaos supreme, there has been no start on 
economic reconstruction or rehabilitation. 
And why not? I’ve already answered the 
question in part. I will try to spell it out 
a little. 

For 41 years following our acquisition of 
the Philippines from Spain we trained the 
Philippines to be dependent on the Ameri- 
can duty-free market. We fastened on that 
country a four-product economy—sugar, 
coconuts, tobacco, and hemp. We needed 
those products. We couldn't get them else- 
where. Except for rice and fish, which are 
wholly consumed in the Philippines, 95 per- 
cent of the total national prewar production 
of the Philippines was for export, and export 
almost entirely to the United States. The 
export products were those I have enumer- 
ated. The cultivation, marketing, and proc- 
essing of those commodities occupied the 
bulk of the national energy. But most of 
those commodities are low-margin profit 
products. They cannot come in over our 
tariff walls. On July 4 of this year those 
tariff walls will be raised against the Philip- 
pines just as they are raised against any for- 
eign country unless the legislation now pend- 
ing on Capitol Hill is passed. There is no 
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question that it will be passed. I know of 
no congressional opinion against it. But 
until it is passed capital will not flow into 
the Philippines to rehabilitate those indus- 
tries. There would be no point in rebuild- 
ing coconut processing plants without an 
assurance that copra will be able to come 
into the American market duty free for some 
time to come. 

There was no foreknowledge in the minds 
of those who framed the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act in 1933 that war would strike 
the Philippines down in 1941. No one knew 
then that when independence day came the 
Philippines would be prostrate and in 
shambles. Yet we are going ahead with the 
independence program, because it is to our 
interest to do so, as well as because the 
Filipinos desire it so. It is implicit in our 
grant of independence to the Philippines that 
we will go ahead with our program of eco- 
nomic assistance, and that we accept the 
necessity of regarding the Philippines not 
as just another foreign nation, but as a 
nation whose sovereignty we will have cre- 
ated, and whose survival it is our unshake- 
able obligation to guarantee. The people of 
the Philippines have earned that guarantee, 
with all its implications, in the past 4 years. 

I have heard it said in some quarters that 
the United States, in 1776, also started out 
its existence in the face of grave difficulties, 
and that there was no great neighbor then to 
guarantee our survival. Why shouldn’t the 
Filipinos try it alone as we did? I will answer 
that question. When the 13 States started 
their dangerous experiment in self-govern- 
ment, the productive areas of the new Nation 
were largely unscarred by war. The very 
country which had unwillingly given up its 
sovereign claim to these States was a willing 
buyer of all its commodities. The spindles 
of the mills of England were hungry for the 
cotton from our Southern States. There were 
ready buyers for our timbers, our resins, our 
indigo, our tobacco. Our merchant clippers 
were already sailing the seven seas. There 
was no question of sustenance, of personal 
survival. There were no powerful neighbors, 
except across the distant seas. As soon as 
Britain had recognized our independence, 
her fleet guaranteed our security from 
enemies across the Atlantic. British and 
French capital crowded across the ocean to 
invest in our infant industries, in shipping, 
in agriculture. The great powers of Europe 
courted us for our economic favors. The 
wonders of the industrial revolution took 
place simultaneously on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

What a different present the Philippines 
face! Here is a nation whose exports can 
be bought only in the United States. China 
cannot buy. Neither can Japan. Perhaps 
Russia can, I do not know. The world is 
bitterly competitive. Except for the United 
States, the world is stripped of capital. 
Goods and commodities are wanted, but on 
credit. 

There is no capital in the Philippines to 
buy the machinery for reconstruction, not 
to speak of outright reconversion of the na- 
tional economy. There is no transport. The 
Philippines must wait long and work dili- 
gently before she can catch up with her 
neighbors in industrial and mechanical po- 
tential. She can borrow no private capital, 
because private capital demands assurance of 
profit. She can float no internal loans, be- 
cause her people lack the money to invest. 
She cannot barter, because the only com- 
modities she can readily produce can be sold 
only in the American duty-free market. 

It is true that there are rich mineral de- 
posits in the Philippines—gold, chromium, 
iron, and manganese. But the mines are 
flooded. It will take time and money to 
pump out the mines, reset the timbers, buy, 
transport, and set in place the necessary ma- 
chinery. Moreover, a mining economy cannot 
prosper in the midst of the ruins of an agri- 
cultural economy. 
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That is the picture today. It is a dark 
picture, but far from a hopeless picture. The 
people are there—18,000,000 of them. The 
soil is fruitful and good. The ground is rich 
in mineral wealth. They need only the capi- 
tal, the counsel, and the markets to start their 
economy going again. We can and must pro- 
vide the capital, the markets, and the coun- 
sel 

_ Most of you know the broad legislative pro- 
gram the administration has proposed for the 
Philippines. There is first of all a trade bill, 
providing 8 years of free trade, and 20 years 
of gradually increasing tariffs or gradually 
decreasing quotas, giving an incentive for ad- 
justment to independence of the free Ameri- 
can market. There is another measure pro- 
viding roughly $500,000,000 of war damage 
payments to the Commonwealth government 
and to individual properly owners, trusts, 
partnerships and corporations, Americans and 
Filipinos. There is attached a provision that 
all money paid out in war damages must be 
reinvested in the Philippines or used for the 
reconstruction and repair of damaged struc- 
tures. With this money, which will pay for 
about half of the damage done, the mills, 
mines and processing plants can be repaired 
or rebuilt; the farms can be re-tilled; ships, 
boats and motor transport can be replaced 
The products of reconstructed enterprises will 
be assured of a market in the United States. 
The government will be assured of some rev- 
enue. The Philippine Government, possibly 
with the aid of a loan, can begin to plan not 
only the reconstruction of the war-damaged 
economy, but also the mechanization of some 
phases of agriculture, the diversification of 
the economy, the industrialization of some 
parts of the Islands, the exploitation of the 
mineral and timber resources, and the solu- 
tion of the many internal problems which 
face this troubled people. 

That is our formula, the administration's 
formula for aid to the Philippines. It is long 
overdue. Our slowness in providing that aid, 
whatever the justification for the delays, is 
already a black mark on our record in the 
Orient. We can erase that black mark. I 
hope we will. 

I know it is difficult for Americans to com- 
prehend how important to us are the Philip- 
pines, a collection of 7,000 islands 7,000 miles 
off our western shore. We are sovereign there 
and accept the fact of that sovereignty with 
the same naiveté with which we accept the 
fact that there are mosquitos in New Jersey. 
It just isn’t very important in the grand scale 
of things. 

But other countries don’t think so. I was 
amazed when I visited China last December 
to find what a tremendous interest the 
Chinese have in what Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek called the great Philippine experi- 
ment. The peoples of the Far East are look- 
ing at the progress of the Philippines toward 
nationhood with awe, envy, and respect. It is 
a fact of vital interest in their daily lives. 
The great western powers are also inter- 
ested—Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
Their news agencies are well represented in 
the Islands. I am told that they file a much 
more voluminous report on the significant 
social and economic developments in the 
Philippines than our own news agencies. 

It is well to remember, first of all, that the 
Philippines include 7,100 islands which ex- 
tend for 1,000 miles across the outer rim of 
the China Sea. From the northernmost islet, 
on a clear day, one can see the mountains of 
Formosa to the north, and from the southern- 
most island of the Philippines, British North 
Borneo can easily be seen on any day. From 
Mindanao it is a few hours’ journey by ship 
to the Netherlands Indies and just a little 
farther to the China coast. Within a radius 
of 2,500 miles of Manila lives nearly a third 
of the world’s population. 

These oriental peoples, who are now our 
friends and can one day become our best 
customers, will know us by our actions in the 
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Philippines. They know that we are granting 
to a dependent people, whose land we pur- 
chased from Spain, complete political inde- 
pendence. It took no armed revolt to win 
that independence. We said, way back in 
1900, that our objective was tO prepare and 
educate these people for self-rule. We are 
keeping our word. And when the American 
flag is hauled down in Manila on July 4 of 
this year, and I hope many of you will be 
present on that day in Manila, our flag will 
ke flying higher in the minds and hearts of 
the Philippine people, and of the peoples 
throughout the Orient than ever before in 
our history. 

But the act of granting independence will 
be a savage mockery unless we implement 
our political generosity with real and effec- 
tive economic assistance. We will derive 
great international credit from our act of 
enlightened self-interest, unless the experi- 
ment When the Philippines become 
independent on July 4, democracy will be on 
trial in the Orient—western, American de- 
mocracy. If that trial fails, it will not be to 
the discredit of the Philippine people. It 
will be in large part, our failure, and will be 
branded by the world as such. It will be our 
form cf government, our kind of constitution, 
cur type of national institutions which will 
have failed. That is what the Filipinos have 
today. It is what they are starting out with. 
We must not let them fail. 

The “isms” of the twentieth century— 
communism. facism, militarism, and narrow 
nationalism—are not held back by ccCeans or 
distance. Th2y travel with the speed of radio 
waves. They strike with the power of the 
atom tomb. There are partisans of all those 
“isms” in the Philippines, as there are every- 
where in the world tceday. There are poten- 
tial victims of thcse “isms” on every hillside, 
in every village, in every city in the Philip- 
pines. They are potential victims because 
they are poor, because they are underprivi- 
leged, because they are distraught and con- 
fused. If the way of life which we have given 
them dces not meet their wants, they will 
turn in the end to other ways of life, to alien 
creeds and codes. 

It is my great wonder that the people of 
the Philippines still held so firmly to democ- 
racy today. The fact that this people main- 
tained their faith in democracy, and fought 
for it, thrcugh the dark years of disaster and 
Jepanese domination is a miracle which has 
confirmed in my mird, more than any other 
evidence I know, the validity and intrinsic 
appeal of the democratic philoscphy. 

These people had few of the substantial 
fruits cf demccracy even before the war. 
Many millions neither owned the land they 
tilled nor the hcuses in which they lived. 
Perpetually in debt to landlord and loan 
shark, they have heen patient, as only 
orientals can be patient, in the hope that 
the democratic way would lead them to the 
better, fuller life. When the Japanese came 
and stole their democracy, ravaged it, 
stamped on it, denounced it, these simple 
people rcse from the fields and the villages, 
from the cities and the mountainsides, and 
unleashed upon the enemy such a fury as 
he had never known. Their savage struggle 
against the enemy who had stolen their com- 
monwealth and their democracy reached 
heignts which have made me humble in my 
own faith. 

The Japanese were so impressed by the 
depth of feeling for democracy in the Philip- 
pines that when the puppet leaders of the 
islands submitted a constitution for the 
Japanese-sponsored Philippine Republic, 
that constitution copied not Japanese insti- 
tutions but American ones. 

Here then are a people who have proved 
their devotion to the same ideals which we 
hold dear. They struggled and died for the 
identical symbols which led us on to victory. 
They had faith in the United States, in the 
Nation which gave them their institutions 
and taught them to love democracy, They 
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knew in their hearts that this great mother 
nation of theirs would not desert them, but 
would come back in all its power to free them 
from the enemy. We did not fail them in 
that. 

Today we still have the opportunity to 
transform that faith into conviction. We 
have a chance to perform a miracle in the 
Pacific, to help establish and nurture a re- 
public of our own kind, an offshoot of our 
own idealism and teaching. We have the 
opportunity to spread democracy not by the 
sword, but by example. We have drenched 
the world in blood, including our own, to 
defend democracy and preserve it. Here is 
our chance to insure its preservation in a 
land peopled by millions of men and women 
who for 48 years have been under our flag 
and share our every principle and belief. It 
is my earnest conviction that we can earn 
more for our democratic creed by insuring 
a successful and prosperous Philippine 
Nation than by any other single undertaking 
today, even in our own country—and cer- 
tainly we can support democracy more sub- 
stantially in the Philippines than we can by 
gestures in the Balkans and protests in the 
Middle East, as desirable as they may be. 

We have invested $360,000,000,000 and a 
hundred thousand American lives in Our 
faith in the democratic way of life. Here we 
have a chance to protect the validity of that 
investment on the rim of the Asiatic world, 
where more than a billion people are*watch- 
ing what we do. 

It is true that the Philippines need more 
from us, and from their own leadership, 
than merely trade preferences with the 
United States and war-damage payments, 
as vital as those things are. They need to 
settle the problem of their collaborationists, 
who were weak in their democratic faith. 
They need.to solve the disproportionate dis- 
tribution of land, and to emancipate the 
great masses of tenant farmers from their 
bondage to landiord and loan shark. In the 
solution of these problems, too we are com- 
mitted to assist with advice and guidance. 

We have the obligation of caring for the 
widows and orphans of those who died in 
battle in our cause, and of helping the vet- 
erans resume their places in the civilian 
society. 

We must help the Philippines manage and 
direct their national economy to a point 
where it will be independent of trade preter- 
ences in the American market. Long-range 
undertakings on the part of the Philippine 
Government must look to the development 
of water power and the expansion of many 
undeveloped areas of erterprise. 

These are a few of the essential tasks 
which face the people of the Philippines. It 
is their future, but we are involved in it. As 
long as we wish to remain a power in the 
Far East, a power in the world, as long as we 
wish to retain the friendship and the respect 
of the eastern world, we must remain com- 
mitted in the Philippines, and must hold the 
friendship and the confidence of that heroic 
people. 

Our policy toward the Philippines has been, 
in recent months, one of shameful neglect. 
A gentle Philippine philosopher once said, 
“The greatest deeds are done in years, not in 
days. Perhaps he was right. 





Address of Hon. Robert E. Hannegan 
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Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith the address of the Honorable 
Robert E. Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, honoring His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman on the occasion of his 
homecoming Tuesday evening, March 5, 
1946, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City: 


Your Eminence Cardinal Spellman, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, Mayor O'Dwyer, distinguished 
clergy of New York, and friends, there is 
more than gratitude and gladness in our 
hearts tonight. A great city—a great State— 
a great Nation welcome home a great man. 
I bring to you the greetings of President Tru- 
man on your safe return, and I know I voice 
the thanks and good wishes of our Nation’s 
leaders—in and out of government—that you 
have come home to take up your new work 
among our people. Our loyalty and respect 
for you is without party label or religious 
denomination. 

In these days of new plans and new deci- 
sions to meet the world coming up, We know 
that our future can be an age of sanity—or 
an age of stupidity. These days hold a chal- 
lenge for civilization that will realize Many 
of the deepest hopes of the human family— 
or it will produce a time of suspicion toward 
our fellow man when the best energies of 
our people will be nullified and corroded by 
petty hatreds and intolerance. 

We look upon this returning soldier of 
Christ as a leader of the freedom-loving—as 
a liberator of the downtrodden—as a stimu- 
lator of men’s hope to build a better world. 

The war just behind us has not left a 
victory over the conflicts in men’s minds. It 
has not purged our communities of over- 
crowded slums and crowded prisons. It has 
not provided any magic formula to cure the 
crisis we still face in our industrial life. 
The headlines today are inflamed with the 
intrigues and connivings of nations seeking 
their own place in the sun. All over the 
world the wreckage of war may be added up 
in the billions of dollars that have been 
spent in destruction. But we cannot add up 
the miseries and desolation that now afflict 
millions of lives. 

In this valley of transition into the peace, 
millions are facing starvation. To them, 
death may come as a happy release. To 
them, the thin threads of hope that bind 
their lives may snap at any moment. Hun- 
ger is the worst Fascist terror. Hunger has 
no moral law. Hunger is no respecter of 
persons. But hunger is the maker of revolt— 
the prime producer of unrest—the most ac- 
tive traitor and despoiler of a just peace. 
Everywhere the hungers of the body have 
created even greater hungers of the soul. 

In every land today men are groping and 
searching for answers to the new world we 
face. Atomic energy can write a new record 
of progress or an obituary for humanity. 
Man has at last discovered the way to wholly 
reconstruct or to wholly destroy his life. 
You and I are now facing responsibilities that 
must meet this last and best challenge of 
civilization, or you and I shall retreat from 
those responsibilities—both moral and ma- 
terial—and let the world go back to an eco- 
nomic and social jungle. 

One thing we know more than anything 
else: we cannot cure wars by more wars, but 
we can cure democracy by more democracy. 
That is the message that Cardinal Spellman 
has been preaching and living from his early 
life. He has moved among peoples and gov- 
ernments in all parts of the world. He has 
sought constantly, first to understand them, 
and second to lift them up. He has brought 
a hopeful heart and healing hands to the op- 
pressed in every part of the world. He knows 
that power politics and spheres of influence 
can create an international jungle where men 
separate rather than unite—where men post- 
pone rather than fulfill—where men seek to 
liquidate their enemies rather than enlighten 
them. These areas of conflict, of hunger, of 
padlocked opportunity Cardinal Spellman has 
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visited. He knows them as he knows 
America. 

He knows that their first security must be 

cpiritual or all the others are unavailing. He 
knows that their rst discipline must be 
moral, that their first courage must be of 
the heart, that their first hopes must spring 
from religious impulses. He knows that our 
basic human yearnings must be fortified by 
praver to achieve anything. 
As a Nation—as a people—we cannot swag- 
ver or bully our way into the peace. There 
are dozens of political sore spots throughout 
the world today that won’t be healed by each 
nation concerned wanting everything and 
giving nothing. We cannot be enlightened 
in economics and reactionary in politics. We 
cannot be forward looking in science and 
backward in our social conscience. We can- 
not underwrite the peace with declarations 
of liberty for all and undermine that peace 
by acts of intolerance toward any group or 
any nation. We cannot elect to defend a 
system of free enterprise and force other 
countries into the selection of our system as 
the only solution of their national well- 
being and livelihood. 

We believe that national security and per- 
onal liberty can survive and prosper in our 
democracy, but we have no right to impose 
a quarantine on any other nation that 
doesn't see it that way. The search for free- 
dom doesn’t have a single or simple solution. 
Our first responsibility is to understand 
others in the way we want them to under- 
stand us. 

Cardinal Spellman has the know-how and 
the tell-how in all this. Cardinal Spellman 
can reason, and justly, that where we have 
been to the world a symbol of political lib- 
erty, we cannot now be a symbol of political 
obstruction. We can be neither vengeful nor 
stupid as we accept our destiny of world 
eadership in the peace. We cannot point 
out the harmful tariffs, trade restrictions, 
and chaotic currencies of other nations 
without looking into the international mirror 
of world trade ourselves. 

We cannot project the future of electron- 
ics, atomic energy and television and hold 
that we have a monopoly on their enjoy- 
ment and use. We cannot permit political 
tensions and suspicions to mount abroad. 
We cannot denounce the enslavement and 
denials of other peoples in other lands— 
and by our own acts here at home sanction a 
second- or third-class citizenship for our own 
people. 

Cardinal Spellman knows so well that 
there is no escape from the terrifying as- 
pects of the scientific world of tomorrow. He 
knows that indifference in our kind of a de- 
mocracy is the twilight sleep that produces 
tyranny. He knows that there is no weapon 
to solve the moral problems we face except 
a sound faith—and a sound spiritual allegi- 
ance to our cause. He knows that there is no 
arsenal of a permanent peace and a worthy 
democracy without prayer and good works. 
He knows that seeds of dictatorship are 
planted by the delays of Government lead- 
ership to translate the will of the people into 
action. He knows that tryanny has only to 
wait when democracy lays down on the job. 
He has seen democracy go by default because 
men had eyes but did not see, because men 
had ears but did not hear, because men had 
voices but did not speak out. 

The faith we need is the faith of our pio- 
eers. The courage we need is the courage of 

ose in the early days who knew our land 
ind did not play percentages with liberty. 
The understanding we need is the under- 
tanding of those who put the profits of the 
human family—good health, decent hous- 
ing, and equal opportunity—above and be- 

nd the profits of material wealth. 

If we must return to anything in our de- 
mocracy—it is to God. On the top of our 

nda of action is the upbuilding of our 
piritual resources first—the relighting of the 
ame of faith in the hearts of man—the re- 


moval of pettiness and hatred and selfishness 
from our political and economic dealings. 
Everyone in our land—need a spiritual awak- 
ening. The contagion of religion can be a 
healing epidemic for all mankind. A revival 
of faith—a return to the spiritual—can and 
will be the new discovery of ours—the new 
frontier of freedom. Men like Cardinal Spell- 
man can and will show the way. To him and 
to all like him in our Nation, we can say with 
fullest heart, with impregnable faith and 
unwavering hope, ““Lead—we follow.” 

Welcome back, Cardinal Spellman, to your 
new destiny. Welcome back to the new labors 
that will test your heart and mind and soul. 
Welcome back to a great future which we 
know—“the world will forever praise and God 
will forever bless.” 





Housing for War Veterans 
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HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
every mail brings to my desk new evi- 
dence that the critical shortage of hous- 
ing for war veterans is not being relieved 
in any appreciable degree. In fact, 
there is general complaint from my dis- 
trict that OPA price policies on building 
materials are actually discouraging and 
retarding construction of new homes. 

Figures published recently by the De- 
partment of Commerce show that our 
United States lumber production now is 
at the lowest level in 10 years; while costs 
of construction materials are the highest 
in 25 years. 

By fixing ceiling prices which do not 
cover today’s actual cost of production, 
OPA is literally squeezing the life out of 
construction—precisely when, according 
to official Government figures, we are 
faced with an immediate demand for 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 new dwelling units. 

It is bad enough when returning vet- 
erans learn that they cannot buy civilian 
clothes to replace their military uni- 
forms. But when they discover also 
that they cannot purchase homes to 
shelter their families, they are justified 
in demanding prompt action to call out 
increased production of building ma- 
terials. 

The building season is now at hand. 
It will serve no purpose to get materials 
flowing next September or October. 
Veterans need homes now. 

If the managed-economy bureaucrats 
in Washington will but take the shackles 
of regimentation off the construction in- 
dustry, American enterprise would soon 
be building new houses at the rate of 
1,000,000 units a year. Why will not the 
Washington housing bureaucracy give 
private enterprise a chance? 

Mr. Speaker, I present for inclusion, 
as a part of my remarks in the REcorp, 
an editorial from the March 8 issue of 
the Labor Beacon, of Michigan City, Ind. 
It is written by State Representative 
Henry Kreft, a member of the La Porte 
County building trades. It describes 
vividly the impact of the critical housing 
shortage on the whole fabric of family 
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life throughout northern Indiana. Much 
of the blame for present deplorable con- 
ditions rests at the door of OPA, says 
Mr. Kreft. 

A GUEST EDITORIAL 
(By Henry Kreft, State representative and 
member of La Porte County building traces) 

If there isn’t an increase of building mate- 
rials made available within the next 30 days, 
in Michigan City alone 300 building-trades 
workers are liable to find themselves out of 
work. And there is no chance of such an 
increase happening within that time 

In Michigan City, to use it as an example 
again, it would be possible to have 400 homes 
under construction this summer if mate- 
rials were available. Yet in spite of this, 
and in spite of all the agitation for homes 
for veterans, it is doubtful if 10 percent of 
these potential homes are built this summer. 

The State of Indiana has appropriated 
millions of dollars to build additions to its 
institutions. They are needed. The chil- 
dren’s mental hospital at Fort Wayne has a 
waiting list of 500 who need its care. The 
State prison at Michigan City is going to be- 
come a danger unless needed additions are 
built there. A mental hospital in northern 
Indiana is being held up due to lack of ma- 
terials. The funds, plans, and workers are 
ready. Materials aren’t. 

So not only homes but the community's 
health and safety are threatened 

There must be immediate action relative 
to the setup in building materials even if it 
is going to cost more, it must be done. We 
can’t make people return to the stone age or 
live in tents or shacks as housing and health 
substitutes. Something is wrong with our 
economic system when it creates shortages 
instead of plenty. 

The remedy is an increase in prices for 
raw materials. The OPA must up those ceii- 
ings. The producers of raw material can’t 
operate while they are losing money. Ameri- 
can workers want raises, but they can't get 
them if prices remain at prewar levels. 
Price raises must accompany wage raises. 
To those who object to this: What's the use 
of a raise if you can’t work, anyway? You 
can get all the raises in the world and they'll 
do no good if you can’t find anything to do 
because of a bottleneck in production. 

During the war the Federal Government 
could find ways and means to furnish any- 
thing for war equipment. It should be able 
to find ways for people to live, or it is missing 
the mark. The present situation, in my 
opinion, bears all the earmarks of a drive to 
discourage private industry. 

If it means work for thousands, and health 
and happiness for millions, the thing to do is 
up price ceilings on raw materials and equip- 
ment and get things under way. Health and 
morale are worth a lot more than a few 
bucks stuck in a bank somewhere. 





We Must Be as Generous With Our Bread 
as We Were With Our Guns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished commentator, 
Quentin Reynolds, is one of the great 
leaders of our people. He has made 
great contributions to the hopes of people 
everywhere. His big mind and big heart 
have done much for America. 
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His timely address last Sunday eve- 
ning, March 10, should awaken and stim- 
ulate all of us. 


Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the full address: 


A year ago our Army was making its final 
drive toward the heart of Germany. As the 
Army advance ° it met groups of Allies—Allies 
who had never stopped fighting. The Bel- 
gians and the Dutch who had been fighting 
underground now emerged and they took the 


guns which we gave them and they fought. 


alongside our men. The French Maquis 
joined in the final assault. The combined 
efforts of these men and women of countries 
which had for so long lived under the Nazi 
yoke undoubtedly shortened the war and 
thereby saved many American lives. We 
were grateful to them then; General Eisen- 
hower himself paid glowing tributes to their 
courage and skill. 


A year ago they were pleading for guns— 
and we gave them guns. Today these same 
people are pleading for bread, and up to now 
we have not been nearly as generous with 
bread as we were with guns when we needed 
their help. Tonight people are starving in 
France and in Belgium and Holland; people 
all over Europe are starving; people who 
fought with us a year ago. During the next 
6 months thousands and thousands will die 
of starvation unless we can fill the empty 
bread basket of Europe. We cannot feed the 
world—no one expects us to—but without 
devriving ourselves we can save the lives of 
thousands. There are two creat shortages in 
Europe at the moment—wheat and fats. We 
have both in abundance. We have so much 
that what we waste would feed the hungry 
people of Europe. Mind you, the proud na- 
tions of Europe are not forming any bread 
line and asking us for hand-outs. On the 
contrary, nearly all the European nations 
have dollar credits in this country. They do 
not want charity; they want to buy our left- 
overs—our waste. 

But, of course, our wants come first and 
that’s why today we can, within reason, buy 
all the bread we want, all the food fats we 
want. The trouble is that we’re buying not 
what we need—but what we want. If we 
only bought what we needed there would be 
surplus enough to help our starving neigh- 
bors in Europe. I suppose legally Congress 
could say that a food emergency exists and 
pass laws giving the Government power to 
bring rationing back. But happily that isn’t 
the American way. . We want no more regu- 
lation from our Government than is abso- 
lutely necessary. But an appeal to the heart 
of America has never gone unheard—and this 
is such an appeal. 

Let’s look at the food situation in Eu- 
rope. Today we in America are eating at 
the rate of about 3,360 calories a day. In 
half of Europe the population exists on less 
than 2,000 calories a day, and millions have 
to subsist, if they can, on less than 1,500 
calories a day. I was in Paris a few months 
ago. I had heard about the frightful in- 
crease in baby mortality, especially in the 
cities. I checked and found that deaths 
among the very young had risen 100 percent 
over the prewar figures. I assumed that this 
was chiefly due to lack of heating for there 
is very little heat in Paris or Marseille or 
Le Havre—but I was wrong. Thousands of 
these newly born were dying simply of star- 
vation. They are dying of starvation today. 
In dozens of European cities one child in 
five has tuberculosis due to inadequate feed- 
ing. There has been a prolonged and severe 
drought in Europe this past year. That, plus 
the devastation of war, has reduced food pro- 
duction by 25 percent. North Africa was 
normally a food surplus area supplying huge 
amounts of food in Europe. There the 





drought has reduced production tc less than 
half the prewar level. 

In South Africa, normally a fertile wheat- 
producing section, the drought came to scorch 
the earth. Starvation never rides alone. Her 
twin sister, disease, always accompanies her 
and today these two scourges are riding un- 
checked across Europe. We Americans are 
the only ones in the world who can stop them 
from ravaging a tired sickly Europe. 

Well, what can we do about it? Our Gov- 
ernment is trying to do something about it 
but this is not, strictly speaking, a govern- 
mental function. We, as individuals, are the 
ones who have to do something about it. 
President Truman established the Famine 
Emergency Committee to investigate the sit- 
uation and to suggest ways and means of 
helping to feed Europe. Ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover accepted the post of honorary 
chairman. The committee went right to 
work. It immediately asked the Secretary 
of Agriculture to develop a specific program 
of voluntary food conservation. Last Mon- 
day Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Ander- 
son sent telegrams to the heads of 40 im- 
portant organizations which deal with food, 
asking them to confer with him on Thursday, 
asking their expert advice. They came, con- 
ferred with Secretary Anderson, and they 
presented their ideas. If we followed their 
recommendations we would save enough food 
to keep thousands alive who will otherwise 
die. They made down-to-earth suggestions 
that the housewife can follow easily enough. 
One suggestion was that we do away with the 
three-layer cake. It won't hurt us to deny 
ourselves that third layer. Another was that 
we bake only open-faced pies; that is using 
pastry only on the bottom. The food ex- 
perts present agreed with Secretary Ander- 
son who after a tour of Washington restau- 
rants declared that twice as much toast is 
wasted as is eaten. 

We have promised to ship a million tons 
of wheat abroad each month. So far we 
have not lived up to this promise, but we’ve 
wasted that much. 


We have promised to ship 30,000 tons of 
fats and oils abroad, but we haven’t kept 
that promise, either. What can tne house- 
wife do about that? Well, she can serve salad 
dressings that do not require oil; she can in- 
crease her efforts to save cooking fats. This 
doesn’t mean that anyone will have to eat 
less: it only means that evervone will have to 
waste less. 

We might take a lesson from England, a 
country which, because of necessity, became 
exvert in conserving food. This morning I 
phoned London and talked to Richard Collett, 
managing director of the famed Savoy Hotel 
and a number of subsidiary hotels. I asked 
him, “What are your hotels doing to stop 
food waste?” He said rather sadly that Lon- 
don doesn’t have much food to waste. He 
reminded me that in England a person is al- 
lowed 3 ounces of butter a week, 3 ounces of 
margarine, and 1 ounce of lard and suet—a 
total of 7 ounces a week. We usually waste 
more than 7 ources of fat a week per per- 
son. As far as meat is concerned, each person 
is allowed 22 cents’ worth per week. No; 
there isn’t much room for waste, and waste 
is against the law. It is a crime to waste 
food, and food inspectors examine the con- 
tents of garbage pails left by housewives, 
and if there is eatable food there the house- 
wife is liable to fine or imprisonment. 

If a farmer tosses even the stalest bread 
to his chickens, this is considered waste and 
he can be fined. Mr. Collett, whose hotels 
feed perhaps 6,000 people a day, said that 
within the near future all hotels and restau- 
rants were to start something new which they 
felt would save a great deal of wheat. At 
present bread is served as a matter of course 
as it is here. But under the new plan, no 
one will be given bread in hotels or restau- 


rants unless he asks for it. Suppose the 
hotels and restaurants of this country 
adopted that plan. No one would be de- 
prived of bread but thousands of tons of 
wheat would be saved. Why don’t restau- 
rant keepers put a notice on their menus 
saying that bread will be given only to those 
who request it. That would immediately 
stop waste of bread, and Mr. Collett said 
that in England there was virtually no waste 
of fats. Foods using a great deal of {ats 
have disappeared from the menus. For in- 
stance, you can’t order French-fried potatoes 
in London. They must be cooked in deep 
fat. Fried Dover sole has for generations 
been the pride of London restaurants. To- 
day no fried fish is served at all. The famous 
peddlers who sold fish and chips (fried fish 
and fried potatoes) have disappeared from 
the London streets, Mr. Collett said. Sup- 
pose we here gave up fried potatoes and fried 
fish. We'd have that 30,000 tons a month 
of fats the people abroad need and we 
wouldn’t be depriving ourselves of anything. 
If the people of London can do it, and do 
it over a long, long period, we should be able 
to do it for a few months. 

It would mean so little to us to save a little, 
and it would help so much. If, for instance, 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States were to save one slice of bread a day, 
that would mean 6,000,000 loaves of bread per 
day that would not be wasted. 

In Italy, where the stable and often only 
food is bread, it would mean a day’s bread 
ration for 12,000,000 people. Suppose every- 
one in this country saved one teaspoonful 
of fat each day—that would be a million 
pounds of fat saved each day. 

There are thousands in the country who 
already are aware of the frightful conditions 
among our neighbors in Europe. There are 
many who have already volunteered to help, 
to save, to stop waste. A letter came into the 
office of Secretary Anderson the other day. I 
don’t know the man who wrote it, neither 
does Secretary Anderson, but I know that a 
real American wrote it and I can’t help but 
read it in part. It is from a farmer wh< 
lives in Bloomfield, Nebr. He writes: 

“DEAR Mr. ANDERSON: In my local organiza- 
tions I have long since arc1ed for feeding 
the suffering of the world in the name of 
humanity and in the interests of a just and 
lasting peace. During this war, I have got- 
ten out of debt on my farm and I feel I am 
now obligated only to my country and the 
world to act unselfishly in favor of world 
peace. I will gladly give a thousand bushels 
of corn and sell the hogs that would con- 
sume it if you will accept it and assure me 
that it will be used for saving as many hu- 
man lives as possible somewhere. I am not 
well-to-do but feel I now have an oppor- 
tunity of obligation which may never again 
present itself. 

“Most sincerely yours, 
“CLAUDE CANADY.” 


I salute Mr. Claude Canady, farmer of 
Bloomfield, Nebr. He's willing to make a 
real sacrifice. If a few million of us would 
only make one-hundredth the sacrifice that 
he is prepared to make, we could fill the 
empty larder of Europe very quickly. This 
is the season of sacrifice—the season of giv- 
ing up something. Lent began 3 days ago. 

Since the seventh century most of the 
Christian churches have observed the Lenten 
season. It is traditionally a season of sacri- 
fice, a preparation for the feast of Easter 
It is a season when we humble ourselves by 
giving up something; it is a symbol of our 
faith. During this season of Lent, we could 
sacrifice not only as a symbol of our faith in 
God but as a symbol of our faith in humanity 
Every sacrifice we make, every bit of waste we 
eliminate, every bit of food we save, will go to 
save the lives of people who are starving 
today. The spirit of Lent could have no bet- 
ter practical application than that. 
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British Policies in Palestine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS W. BENNET 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include resolu- 
tions adopted by the committee on inter- 
national law of the American League for 
a Free Palestine at the emergency con- 
ference of that league held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, on February 
24, 1946, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1—VIOLATION OF MANDATE AND 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CONVENTION 


Whereas Great Britain solemnly assumed 
a specific trust on behalf of the Hebrew peo- 
ple under the terms of the Palestine man- 
date and the American-British convention 
on Palestine of December 8, 1924, whereby 
Great Britain undertook to facilitate the 
establishment of a national home for the 
Hebrew people in their ancient land of Pales- 
tine, by assisting the provisionally recognized 
sovereign Hebrew nation through the rendi- 
tion of administrative advice and assistance; 
and 

Whereas Great Britain has repeatedly vio- 
lated the provisions of the mandate and the 
American-British convention, including the 
provisions which require that no modifica- 
tion of the terms should be made without the 
consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations and the United States; and 

Whereas Great Britain has specifically vio- 
lated her obligaticn under the mandate and 
the convention to facilitate Hebrew repatria- 
tion to Palestine and to encourage close settle- 
ment by Hebrews on the land; and 

Whereas in violation of the mandate and 
the convention, Great Britain has adopted 
arbitrary practices relative to taxation, im- 
posts, industrial development, the acquisi- 
tion, use, transfer and disposal of land and 
its produce, and public works and community 
services, which discriminate against the He- 
brew people and are designed to frustrate the 
purposes of the mandate; and 

Whereas these discriminatory practices have 
been applied to American citizens solely be- 
cause they are Jews; and 

Whereas in specific violation of the man- 
date and the convention Great Britain has 
arbitrarily divided the territory of Palestine 
and has officially announced the impending 
creation, out of an integral portion of Pales- 
tine, of Trans-Jordan as a separate state; and 

Whereas the United Nations Organization 
is succeeding the League of Nations in the 
supervision of mandates; and 

Whereas appropriate measures must be 
taken to secure the rights of the Hebrew peo- 
ple in and out of Palestine: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the American League for a 
Free Palestine convened at a national con- 
ference at the Hotel Biltmore on the 24th day 
of February 1946, as follows: 

1. That the President and the Congress of 
the United States express their disapproval 
of the illegal course of conduct followed by 
Great Britain in connection with the Pales- 
tine mandate and notify Great Britain that 
by unilaterally altering the terms of the 
Palestine mandate it has violated the Amer- 
ican-British convention of December 3, 1924. 

2. That the President of the United States 
take all possible measures to present the 
matter of the past and present abuses of the 
powers by Great Britain under the mandate 


to the United Nations Organization, includ- 
ing the proposal to separate Trans-Jordan 
from the remainder of Palestine; and to press 
for the immediate recognition of the sover- 
eignty of the Hebrew nation as preliminary 
to the establishment of Palestine as a free 
and democratic republic in which all citizens 
will enjoy full equality without regard to 
descent or creed. 

3. That should the Security Council or the 
General Assembly of the United Nations Or- 
ganization fail to take appropriate action, 
then the United States press the submission 
of the matter for a hearing before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice with adequate pro- 
vision for representatives of the Hebrew peo- 
ple to have their long-awaited day in court. 


RESOLUTION 2——-ARIEH BEN-ELIEZER 


Whereas a national and citizen of Pales- 
tine, Arieh Ben-Eliezer, has for almost 2 
years been imprisoned by the official repre- 
sentatives of the Government of Great Brit- 
ain without a charge or trial or an oppor- 
tunity to defend himself; and 

Whereas such imprisonment without proc- 
ess of law, is a violation of the fundamental, 
legal, and moral principles of the civilized 
world; and 

Whereas the said Arieh Ben-Eliezer, pur- 
suant to the principles of the common law 
and the established common-law procedure 
of the British and American Constitutions, 
has sought release from his illegal detention 
by petition for a writ of habeas corpus; and 

Whereas the said petitioner has been de- 
nied justice guaranteed under the principles 
of the common law and the British Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas this case is but one example of 
how Great Britain has repeatedly deprived 
Palestinian citizens of liberty and property 
without due process and has imprisoned per- 
sons for extended periods without inform- 
ing them of charges or granting them an 
opportunity to defend themselves: Be it 

Resolved by the American League for a 
Free Palestine convened at a national con- 
ference at the Hotel Biltmore on the 24th 
day of February 1946, That the American 
League for a Free Palestine hereby pledges 
itself to provide every and all necessary as- 
sistance, financial and otherwise, to assist 
the said Arieh Ben-Eliezer in the prosecu- 
tion of his appeal to the privy council to 
the end that the civil liberties of all citizens 
of the Hebrew nation and the rights of free 
citizens throughout the world may be vindi- 
cated. 


RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY DR. N. MORTON 
FYBISH FROM THE FLOOR AND ADOPTED 


Resolved, That in view of the patriotic serv- 
ices rendered by Arieh Ben-Eliezer (one of 
the original pioneering Palestinian contin- 
gent in the United States of America), to the 
cause of Hebrew nationhood, and in view of 
his present imprisonment in Eritrea by the 
British imperium, the American League for a 
Free Palestine immediately send a copy of 
these resolutions to Arieh Ben-Eliezer by 
registered mail and by available diplomatic 
channels, available to him, as a political 
prisoner. 


AMENDMENT FOR THE ASSISTING AND DRAFTING 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF PALESTINE—RESO- 
LUTION SUBMITTED BY ROSE KEANE FROM 
FLOOR AND ADOPTED 


Whereas it is the consensus of this confer- 
ence that a constitution should be devised as 
soon as possible which will present the broad 
outlines of the structure of the government 
of a unified Palestinian republic, containing 
the guaranties necessary for a democratic 
society modeled in the American tradition: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American League for a 
Free Palestine undertake to assemble the best 
available experts including jurists, statesmen, 
scientists, econemists, and others who will 
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dedicate themselves as an advisory body to 
the Hebrew Committee of National Libera- 
tion in the drafting of a provisional consti- 
tution, for the Republic of Palestine, for 
submission to the people of that country. 


RESOLUTION 3-——TRANS-JORDAN 


Whereas Great Britain in the face of in- 
controvertible evidence that Palestine, if 
properly developed as a whole, can support a 
population of many million people in fruitful 
industry and on a high standard of living, 
has arbitrarily divided the territory of Pal- 
estine in violation of the Palestine Mandate 
and the American-British Convention on Pal- 
estine of December 3, 1924, and has Officially 
announced the impending creation, out of an 
integral portion of Palestine, of Trans-Jordan 
as a separate state; and 

Whereas this proposal to separate Trans- 
Jordan permanently from the remainder of 
Palestine, thereby withdrawing it from the 
scope of operation of the Palestine Mandate 
and the Convention, is a unilateral denuncia- 
tion of an international treaty by one party 
thereto and as such, strikes a blow at the very 
fundamentals of international security and is 
a direct challenge to the new world order 
founded on the United Nations Charter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American League for a 
Free Palestine convened at a national confer- 
ence at the Hotel Biltmore on the 24th day 
of February 1946, That the President of the 
United States formally notify Great Britain 
immediately that if Great Britain should 
purport to establish Trans-Jordan as an in- 
dependent state, the United States will not 
recognize its status as such and continue to 
regard it as part of Palestine, subject to the 
terms of the mandate and the convention, 
the violation of which it will present to the 
United Nations Organization. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PALESTINE 


It is the sense of this conference that the 
United Nations, and each of them, should 
recognize the fundamental right of all He- 
brews who are still in exile from Palestine 
and who are either stateless or who choose 
to renounce allegiance to all other govern- 
ments and pledge allegiance to Palestine, to 
be deemed nationals of Palestine and to be 
repatriated there; that such nations should 
further recognize that Palestine, as defined in 
the mandate of the League of Nations, is en- 
titled to self-government and that such na- 
tions should assume responsibility for the 
immediate administration of the country to 
that end, pending early elections and the 
early establishment of an independent gov- 
ernment, based on universal suffrage, without 
regard to descent or creed; that the said gov- 
ernment should forthwith assume responsi- 
bility for the diplomatic representation of all 


such nationals; that it make provision for 
the early promulgation of a constitution for 
Palestine, embodying the principles of the 


Bill of Rights in the American Constitution. 





Communist Influence in Government 
Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 
Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I include the following article by 
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‘ Mr. Frank C. Waldrop which appeared 
in the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 15, 1946: 


THE RISK 


(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


This is a free country and it always has 
been our proudest boast that nobody is to be 
persecuted here for his religious or political 
beliefs. But is that to be a cloak for treason? 

Does it include giving jobs in our Govern- 
ment to people who are openly and completely 
pledged to the destruction of the very Gov- 
ernment by which they are paid? 

These are net just theoretical issues that 
can be shoved aside until they come up again 
with names attached. The names are at- 
tached. 

For years Washington has been hiding 
within itself Communists who not only have 
personal opportunity to know what cur Gov- 
ernment’s secrets are but also to us2 as their 
tools the fools and fellow travelers who roam 
through every bureau and governmental 
branch. 

Is that O. K.? Is it wise? Before you un- 
dertake to answer, perhaps you might review 
again the meaning and purpose of com- 
munism. 

And before you do that, you may be in- 
terested to know that the details which fol- 
low here are from a brief prepared by Francis 
Biddle as Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Biddle, while he was Attorney General, 
went about as far to the left as any man can 
go and still not be impeached. But there 
were some issues he had to face, and one of 
them was the laying down of a rule concern- 
ing what communism is and aims at. So, 
let’s take his as the most lenient report we 
could hope to expect, and see what it seys: 

“The Communist Party cf the United 
States, a section of the so-called Third Inter- 
national, was founded in 1919; and after its 
name was changed several times, finally be- 
came the Communist Party of the United 
States of America in 1929. 

“The Third International advocated the 
class struggle, which was described as enter- 
ing the phase of civil war in America. 

“Illegal methods were also advccated, 
where necessary, to carry on its work; sys- 
tematic agitation in the Army; the renounc- 
ing of patriotism, and the revolutionary over- 
throw of capitalism. * * * 

“The Communist Party teaches the violent 
overthrow of existing governments, including 
the United States.” 

Well, there it is, and right pretty, too, isn’t 
it? 

You don’t need much imagination to see 
whether thcse are just idle words, or whether 
they work out in action. Biddle goes on: 

“The party writes, circulates, distributes, 
prints, publishes, and displays printed matter 
advising such overthrow (of the United 
States). 

“Penetration into trade unions was strong- 
ly emphasized in Communist literature and 
conversions of their members by constant 
agitation and propaganda. Reforms in the 
labor movement should be expected as screens 
behind which revolutionary activities could 
be carried on. 

“Testimony on front organizations showed 
that they were represented to the public for 
some legitimate reform objective, but actual- 
ly used by the Communist Party to carry on 
its activities pending the time when the 
Communists believe they can seize power 
through revolution.” 

Finally, a restatement that the Communist 
Party of the United States of America, from 
time of its inception in 1919 to the present 
time (May 28, 1942), is an organization that 
believes in, advises, advocates, and teaches 
the overthrow by force and violence of the 
Government of the United States.” 

There it is all wrapped up in one para- 
graph, and if you think it’s a joke, you just 
aren't living with the times. 


Since that opinion was handed down by 
the Attorney General the Communists have 
gone through a number of window-dressing 
reorganizations and title shufflings. 

They have fired Earl Browder as their boss 
because he got too cozy with the New Deal 
and put in a blood-sweating old character by 
the name of William Z. Foster, who has never 
stopped proclaiming the inevitable purpose 
of communism—violence. 

Now that there is no Germany to deal with 
the Russians are swinging their weight far- 
ther and wider around Europe, and Commu- 
nists over here are reflecting their belliger- 
ence, too, as the Foster example signifies. 

So maybe it is worth your while to think 
about this matter a little if you care what 
happens to the United States of America. 

Chairman May, of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, yesterday called on the State 
Department to get rid of its Communists 
and Communist-infected employees. He’s 
late, but still right, and he doesn’t go far 
enough. 

The risk of having these people around is 
something that cannot be exaggerated. The 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
shou!d get going, too, and run the whole 
bunch out of their jobs all over town. That’s 
only a minimum precaution against treason. 





Application of Our Democratic Principles 
to Defeated Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is my address before the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League of Greater St. Louis, 
at Kiel Auditorium, on Sunday, March 
3, 1946: 


My fellow citizens, this great meeting of 
Lutheran Laymen is notable in that it 
espouses and supports a most worthy 
Christian purposes. While charity begins 
most humanly at home, it must never be 
confined to suffering and deprivation which 
exists only within the scope of our vision. 
Christian charity knows no limitations of 
creed, race, or national boundaries. Peace 
can come only to the world through co- 
operation developed in political understand- 
ing, faith in the future, hope for human 
improvement, and charity of the mind and 
hand. 

America is struggling to regain her nor- 
mal peacetime strength and tranquillity, both 
domestic and international, without losing 
the energy demonstrated during the war. 
During the war some very contradicting 
ideologies were advanced. Our concern this 
evening recalls the proclamations by our 
Government demanding the world-wide 
establishment of democratic governments 
for the various peoples of the earth. In fact 
we were told that the war was fought to 
preserve our democracy and to extend self- 
government and to destroy fascism. This 
was our belief and our determination. 

In our midst were those who proclaimed 
the need for permanent revenge upon the 
peoples of the world who were our mortal 
enemies at war. 

In our midst were those who advocated 
a system of reeducation so that the people 
who lived under the dictator’s heel might 
learn to respect and cherish the blessings 
of representative democracy. 

None of us will advocate or sanction the 
escape or release of a single international 
criminal of first or secondary importance, 
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This does not mean that we—the Ameri- 
can people—hope to teach our system of 
self-government to other people by extermi- 
nation, either outright or by degree. 

The continuance of caution can be a very 
definite contribution to the peace and hap- 
piness of all peoples of the world. The con- 
tinuance of hate is the very fertile seed of a 
new despotism and surely as the sun sets 
after rising, a new war. Hatred and war are 
the Siamese Twins of World ruin. 

The responsibility for proper leadership in 
the world and especially in the defeated 
nations is that of the United States of Amer- 
ica. We cannot allow hatred to be a part 
of that spirit of leadership if we hope to 
succeed. 

Religious tolerance and charity is the prin- 
cipal food of freedom. When coupled with 
freedom of thought and speech and eco- 
nomic opportunity, it stands as the only 
successful weapon against the cancerous 
growth of godless despotic communism, 
which is the spiritual starvation of the 
people. 

The Christian peoples of the world, re- 
gardless of sect or denomination inust unite 
to provide this spiritual food. All other 
God-loving people, who would build for 
freedom and happiness must unite with 
Christians in a comity of action. We must 
have no false fronts, but instead purity of 
heart and determination of -hand. Intoler- 
ance is a despicable ideology which has never 
been successfully combate® by counterin- 
tolerance. 

It is not with pride that we admit our 
failure to recognize our responsibility as 
victors to both ally and vanquished. In our 
wartime preparation for the invaded coun- 
tries the United Nations created the agency 
known as the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, or UNRRA 
Through this funnel 47 nations have provided 
relief for the downtrodden invaded coun- 
tries. It is true that there has been much 
dollar waste and maladministration by this 
agency, but the fact remains that 47 nations 
were mindful of this need. These nations 
during the natural period of extreme wartime 
hate gave little thought and no preparation 
to the needs of the vanquished whom we 
hoped to reform and reeducate into the ways 
of democratic life. Surely, we never believed 
that we, as a Christian nation, would advo- 
cate the extermination of the common people 
of the enemy nations. It was always our duty 
to recognize the obligation upon the part of 
the victor nations to heal the world’s 
wounds, to heal the twisted minds, to heal 
the diseased bodies, and to healthfully feed 
the bellies of the conquered. 

The American conscience has been shocked 
by the report of suffering and death. The 
policy of our Government with its prohibi- 
tion against the voluntary shipment of food 
and clothing, and medicinal aid into the de- 
feated European nations, even into the 
American zone of occupation, has not con- 
tributed to reform in ideology. Such action 
was unlike America and certainly un- 
Christian. 

Last October, a respectable national fra- 
ternal organization asked me to arrange an 
appointment with the executive office of our 
Government for the purpose of obtaining 
permission to gather clothing and, if neces- 
sary, food for the destitute people of the 
defeated Axis countries. The request con- 
templated voluntary contribution by the 
American people and distribution through 
Government outlets. They were not granted 
the interview but, instead, were instructed to 
see the Administrator of UNRRA whom, they 
were told, had authority over such matters 
Of course they and I knew that UNRRA had 
not assumed the responsibility for aid to 
people of the enemy nations. In their inter- 
view with the Administrator of UNRRA, they 
were immediately told that no such authority 
existed. In fact, there was general amaze- 


ment that the executive office had paid se 
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little attention to the subject. At long last, 
in February of this year, came an acknowl- 
edgment of the seriousness of the situation. 
I am happy that this past week the White 
House has given full recognition to the prob- 
lem and called a well-chosen conference. 

More can be done to expedite the cause by 
the full use of UNRRA. UNRRA is a coun- 
cil of 47 nations (Allied) bound together by 
an agreement to give aid and relief by the 
United Nations and associated governments, 
This agreement was dated November 9, 1943. 
It was approved by the Congress of the United 
States. The resolution of the Congress em- 
bodied the approval of the following pur- 
p ses: 

“Being determined that immediately upon 
the liberation of any area by the armed forces 
of the United Nations or as a consequence 
of retreat of the enemy the population 
thereof shall receive aid and relief from their 
sufferings, food, clothing, and shelter, aid 
in the prevention of pestilence and in the 
recovery of the health of the people, and 
that preparation and arrangements shall be 
made for the return of prisoners and exiles 
to their homes and for assistance in the re- 
sumption of urgently needed agricultural 
and industrial production and the restora- 
tion of essential services.” 

The Council of UNRRA has in its discre- 
tion the policy and administration of its 
program. It has determined that no relief 
would be extended to the people of Germany 
or of Japan. It has authorized and given 
relief to the people of Italy. It must be un- 
derstood that Italy, after invasion, became an 
ally. Recently the Council of UNRRA has 
authorized relief to Austria, though to date 
no such relief has been delivered. This gov- 
erning council of UNRRA meets in Atlantic 
City on March 15, this month. 

There is no prohibition in the resolution, 
or agreements, creating the organization, 
which prohibits the application of their aid 
to distress in the defeated countries. It is 
worthy of recommendation that UNRRA’s 
Council, which already has cognizance of this 
destitution, encourage voluntary contribu- 
tions and, so far as is humanly possible, dis- 
tribute of their own means for and to the 
people of these nations. 

If democracy is to grow where despotism 

ew before—if the seeds of peace are to be 

irished, and bring forth the realization 
f our hope in international affairs—if Amer- 
ans and the citizens of the other United 
‘ations are to make their full contribution 
to the future peace—then all of us should 
give aid in order to teach our former enemies 
to be our future allies for the peace and 
happiness and well-being of the world. 





The Postwar Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, a subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee now has under consideration the 
amount of funds to be available for our 
postwar Navy. Unfortunate circum- 
stances attend the initial consideration 
of the measure by this, the constitutional 
body whose duty it is “to provide and 
maintain a Navy”; for the 1947 Budget, 
now under consideration, did not 
emanate from the recommendation of 
those charged with the active responsi- 
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bility of our naval arm, but from a bu- 
reau neither created for nor equipped 
to make intelligent decisions in matters 
of national defense and security. 

The Budget, as it came to Congress, 
is not a plan for a Navy; instead, it is 
a huge sum of money, a sum of money 
arbitrarily decided upon as the proper 
amount of expenditures—or at least the 
limit of our willingness to secure national 
defense and maintain world peace, 
“navally” speaking. It has been author- 
itatively charged that the Navy itself 
hed rothing to do with the $4,000,000,000 
figure now under consideration, and that 
plans for America’s future Navy have 
been “drastically rewritten by a book- 
keeper’s pencil” and that “Navy Secre- 
tary Forrestal went to the White House 
to personally request that the United 
States, in these troublous times, not be 
forced to rely upon a bookkeeper’s Navy.” 

I repeat, sir, that this is most unfortu- 
nate, for it is natural for men to indulge 
in fond hope in the bloody and shattering 
wake of the late armed conflict, and to 
shut their eyes to the painful and prac- 
tical realities that we must remain strong 
and constantly must maintain an effec- 
tive, if expensive, naval arm. 

This cannot be accomplished by the 
arbitrary appropriation of a huge sum of 
money and subsequent “cutting of the 
customer to fit the suit.” It must and 
can only result from careful planning by 
men whose training and experience, 
whose patriotism, loyalty, and sense of 
duty have qualified them to know the 
minimum naval requirements of the 
United States in a world of today’s con- 
fusion. 

I am conscious that hundreds of mil- 
lions have been expended during the war, 
that taxes are burdensome, that the na- 
tional debt is staggering, that the world 
desires peace and security from want; 
but I am also conscious that the pur- 
chase price of our new-found peace in- 
cluded hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican lives and the lives of millions of de- 
cent people of other lands. It is in no 
sense a lack of faith in the ability of 
nations to unite for peace that I say that 
the success or failure of such a venture 
may well depend upon the armed 
strength of this country and its ability 
to immediately strike down any aggressor 
who threatens the peace of the world 
and, consequently, of this country. 

I am not qualified, and I believe no 
Member of Congress is qualified upon his 
own, to state the minimum requirements 
of a strong and effective naval organ- 
ization, or to estimate its cost. To whom 
then can we turn for information which 
will assist us in intelligently discharging 
our constitutional responsibility? I find 
no answer but the Navy. Therefore, I 
think it fitting that our initial considera- 
tion of the funds necessary for the Navy 
budget for the coming year should be 
based upon the recommendations of the 
Navy. 

War is a horrible thing, destructive, 
disillusioning, demoralizing, and all of 
the other dirty, nasty things it can be 
called, but there is one thing, perhaps, 
that is worse—and that is fear of war, 
fear of the aggressor. 

Decent people all over the world offer 
their prayers constantly that war and its 
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ugly shadow, the fear of war, may be 
banished from the lives of future genera- 
tions. These prayers can be answered 
with forthright thinking, speaking, and 
dealing backed up with the ability to 
forcefully put down and destroy those 
who challenge peace. 





OPA—A Blessing or a Curse? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 
WORDS VERSUS ACTIONS 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman says, “Our chief worry still is 
inflation,” yet the whole trend of his 
policy continues to be inflationary. He 
proposes a Federal peacetime budget for 
next year four times as large as the pre- 
war budget and seven times as large as 
the prewar total income of the Govern- 
ment—which means continued deficit 
spending. He also advocates a 20 per- 
cent increase in pay for the 3,100,000 
Federal employees. This would add 
$1,600,000,000 to the present $8,000,000,- 
000 Federal pay roll. In addition to this, 
the President approved and announced 
the present wage bulge which will fur- 
ther increase purchasing power, one of 
the chief factors in inflation. The 
President’s words do not square with his 
actions. One of our economists in com- 
menting on the situation asks: “Is it an 
accident that the American Government 
today is following further inflation 
policies at a time of inflation? Or is it 
because a government when it once 
assumes a direct responsibility for eco- 
nomic conditions, finds itself driven to 
inflation and more inflation?” 

THE RIGHT WAY 

Mr. Speaker, many persons in high 
Government positions do not realize the 
extent that Government policies are re- 
tarding the reconversion program and 
preventing production. Mr. Bowles of 
OPA is an outstanding example of this 
fact. He denies that OPA has retarded 
or is retarding production. No one ques- 
tions Mr. Bowles’ sincerity, but most 
people question his conclusions. Mr. 
Bowles has closed his eyes to facts that 
are widely known in industry, and pre- 
fers to base his decisions upon general 
statistics that are meaningless when ap- 
plied to present-day conditions. Thou- 
sands of specific instances can be given 
where OPA policies have retarded or 
blocked badly needed production. Mr. 
Bowles would do well to forget his peeve 
against the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and personally travel the 
highways and byways of the Nation, 
visiting with our small manufacturers, 
and seeing with his own eyes the havoc 
OPA has brought about. If he would do 
this we feel sure he would reverse his 
attitude and would do everything he 
could to encourage production instead of 
hindering it. Increased production is 
the only way to hold down prices. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
already granted, I include the following 
editorial taken from the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of March 16, 1946: 


IS OPA AGAINST INFLATION OR FOR IT? 


The feverish debate on the OPA’s methods 
of price control, reinforced by what the or- 
dinary citizen can see by looking round him, 
Gemonstrates at least two things. The first 
is that some form of control over rents— 
at least of existing houses—and the prices 
of most foods and other necessities in short 
supply—items, that is, whose production can- 
not be quickly stimulated by price in- 
creases—should be retained as long as nec- 
essary. The second is that the OPA bureau- 
cracy has worked itself up into the mood 
of Saint George killing the dragon and rescu- 
ing the beautiful princess, so that OPA offi- 
cials and economists never bother to ask 
themselves how a free economy actually 
works or what are the causes of the in- 
flation which they are trying with such com- 
mendable zeal to throttle 

The following paragraph from Mr. Henry 
Ford 2d’s reply to Chester Bowles is an 
editorial in itself on the futility of “holding 
the line” at one point and selling the pass 
at a dozen other points: 

“Another supplier had been making small 
but vital truck parts for us for 50 cents 
each. His material prices had gone up so 
much after VJ-day that he asked OPA for 
permission to charge 61 cents. OPA said, 
‘No.’ They were willing to go as high as 54 
cents. But the supplier could not produce 
parts at that figure, and so he stopped man- 
ufacture. After considerable delay, we fi- 
nally found two new suppliers. One is now 
furnishing us with the necessary parts at 
82 cents, and one at 84 cents, both with OPA 
approval.” 

What line does Mr. Bowles think is being 
held by a policy of forbidding an established 
manufacturer to include his actual costs in 
the price of his product while permitting new 
and untried producers to enter the same 
field at higher prices? Mr. Bowles has been 
reluctant to debate this phase of his bu- 
reau’s conception of price control. He pre- 
fers to denounce manufacturers as rascals 
for presuming to mention increased produc- 
tion costs at all. Not until the “new num- 
ber” device for escaping inadequate ceilings 
had become a national scandal and the wage 
increase in the steel industry set up its 
inevitable chain reaction did OPA make a 
half-hearted effort to remove this barrier to 
production. Even then there was no ad- 
mission that OPA doctrinaires had contrib- 
uted to the inflaticn they were supposed to 
be curbing. 

In other words, the OPA economists have 
not defined inflation or understood the con- 
ditions which produce it. Inflation occurs 
when the supply of money rises and the sup- 
ply of gocds remains stationary or falls. 
Through enforced wage increases, deficit 
financing and other devices, the Government 
has seen to it that the supply of money has 
risen. Through much of its administrative 
interpretation of price control, it has seen to 
it that production was curtailed. No wonder 
there was a crisis which Mr. Bowles was 
forced to recognize. 

To this simple explanation, the OPA reply 
is only that the profiteers are out to make a 
killing. Suppose it were true; or suppose 
that the established producers who are un- 
able to produce under OPA ceilings were more 
nefarious than the new producers who have 
OPA's permission to produce the same or in- 
ferior goods at still higher prices. What 
then? How long could Mr. Ford, who so an- 
noyed Mr. Bowles by estimating his increase 
in costs at 55 percent, get a price for his prod- 
uct above what the public would accept? 
Certainly not for long, because, as the New 
York Times succinctly expressed it, “in a 
tree competitive market the most effective 
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control over the price of Ford cars is the price 
of General Motors, Chrysler, and other cars, 
and vice versa.” Certainly no manufacturer 
will willingly price himself out of the market 
or at a time of scarcity set his price so high 
as to imperil his good will when the com- 
petitive race becomes hotter. As for the 
consumer, may he not be allowed to decide 
whether he prefers a refrigerator in his kitch- 
en at $160 or a refrigerator in his mind’s eye 
at $147.80? 

We just caught ourselves using the expres- 
sion “the market.” That is another thing 
OPA has forgotten about—the function of 
the market in establishing competitive prices 
of things people want without depending on 
guesses by OPA, or arbitrary regulations 
seemingly designed to protect bad guessers 
rather than encourage the production of 
goods. The effort to apply to a potentially 
expanding production the same techniques 
that had to be used to hold down prices on 
goods whose production was restricted cannot 
succeed—unless the objective is a controlled 
economy in which prices do not reflect a rela- 
tion between demand and supply, but only 
the arbitrary opinion of a price administrator. 





The British Application of the Four Free- 
doms—A Convincing Argument for the 
British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, when war 
and oppression engulfed the world our 
hopes and the hopes of humanity were 
stirred and inspired in all lands by the 
declaration of the principles of the four 
freedoms as embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter, solemnly proclaimed by the 
head of our Government and the head of 
the Government of England. 

Now that our sacrifices have been made 
and the war has been won, it is with 
heavy hearts and in the depth of despair 
that we read the current press reports 
printed here: 


BriTisH TANK COLUMN RELIEVES BELEAGUERED 
Supply UNIT IN JAVA 


Baravia, March 13.—A beleaguered British 
column, stalled by 3 days of Sharp fighting 
between Buitenzorg and Bandoeng, has been 
joined by a tank column which followed it 
from Buitenzorg and is making slow progress 
between Soekaboemi and Bandoeng, a Brit- 
ish communique said today. 

It was reported that the convoy was ex- 
pected to reach Bandoeng some time tomor- 
row. Operations against the Indonesians in- 
volved three battalions, plus tanks and artil- 
lery, totaling more than 3,000 men, the 
British said. 


FIGHTERS STRAFE ROADS 


The convoy moved through the village of 
Sarampat, beyond Soekaboemi, after Thun- 
derbolt fighter planes made four strafing 
runs over crosscroads where Indonesian snip- 
ers were posted, the announcement said. 

A revised casualty list placed the dead at 
10 and the wounded at 59 for the 3-day 
skirmish. 

The armored relief column from Bandoeng 
had been drawn back to protect a threatened 
bridge, the British said. A second relief col- 
umn of Gurkhas was moving to Bandoeng 
today. 





Indonesian Republican Army authorities 
in the Soekaboemi area were reported trying 
to reach the commander of the Indonesians 
in order to halt the fighting, but without 
success due to communications difficulties. 


\ 





Personal Explanation 


REMARKS 


HON. MILTON H. WEST 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV'%S 
Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. WEST. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon, at about 1:30 o’clock, there was 
a quorum call, No. 53. Many members 
of the Texas delegation did not answer 
that quorum call by reason of the fact 
that at that time they were attending 
a luncheon given in honor of that great 
Texan and great American, Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, commander of the 
fleet. He was explaining to the delega- 
tion the needs of the future fleet of the 
United States. For that reason the fol- 
lowing Members did not feel they should 
leave that meeting in order to answer a 
quorum call—— 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I regret to raise the point, but the 
gentleman is not proceeding in order. I 
hope he will not start a procedure which 
will return to plague us in the future. 
All of us understand that no Member of 
the Texas delegation would fail to an- 
swer roll call unless he were fully war- 
ranted in being absent. 

Mr. WEST. The gentleman is very 
charitable; very Christlike. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
understand just what is going on. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WEsT] 
asked unanimous consent to proceed for 
l1minute. It is the understanding of the 
Chair that he did not intend to announce 
how any Member voted. He was simply 
stating why some Members of the Texas 
delegation did not answer a quorum call 
about 1 o’clock. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I re- 
luctantly raise the point of order. 

Mr. WEST. I know he is very re- 
luctant. I appreciate the gentleman’s 
attitude. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It would 
set a precedent for resuming an objec- 
tionable custom which has long since 
been discontinued. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes 
that the gentleman from Texas, being 
authorized by the Members whose names 
he is about to call, would be allowed to 
state why they were nct on the floor to 
answer a roll call. The Chair knows of 
no rule of the House that is being vio- 
lated by that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas may proceed 
for one additional minute. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret to object. 

Mr. WEST. I see the tears running 
down your cheeks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri objects. The time of the gen- 


tleman from Texas has expired. 














































































Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas be allowed to proceed for 
one additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri objects. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to extend his remarks 
in the REcorD. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. It is very necessary 
that some reports from the Committee 
on Rules be filed this afternoon. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I withhold the point of order. 





Price Control Declared Unworkable as 
Dry Law by NAM Official 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD I wish to include a newspaper 
article from the Washington Evening 
Star, of date March 14, 1946, by the As- 
sociated Press, as follows: 


PRICE CONTROL DECLARED UNWORKABLE AS DRY 
LAW BY NAM OFFICIAL 


RICHMOND, VA., March 14.—Arthur Walsh, 
vice president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, today termed price control as 
“unworkable as the Volstead Act and just as 
detrimental in the long run to individual 
freedom as was prohibition.” 

The former Democratic Senator from New 
Jersey said that although people think of 
price control in “terms of holding down prices 
and are for it,” in reality, price control be- 
comes “entangled and bound up in the fan- 
tastically interwoven economic life of our 
country.” 

In an address before a regional meeting 
of the NAM, the executive vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J., 
asserted that the OPA was managed to “cre- 
ate a formidable public acceptance of the 
necessity for the continuation of price con- 
trol” by playing on the “public credulity with 
a skilled and active propaganda establish- 
ment.’ 

Mr. Walsh contended that unless Congress 
terminates the OPA or provides for its modi- 
fication, “production will continue to lag and 
scarcities and their companion, black mar- 
kets, to increase.” 

He said the danger to “free enterprise, as 
we know it,” was very real, and contended 
that “a good many people in this country— 
and some of them in high places—feel that 
this country would be better off with a man- 
aged economy.” 

He described “free enterprise” as the “re- 
tention of basic freedoms of decision and 
choice, of action and initiative, and of work 
and rest.” He added “in production, trade, 
commerce, and whatever you wish to Call it, 
basic freedoms are as inherentiy fundamental 
as the ‘four freedoms’ held cut as a goal to 
the world during the war.” 

Mr. Walsh warned that this Nation was in 
a transition state which easily could result in 
a “situation which will end in a controlled 
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economy, &® managed economy.” He con- 
tended that economic controls mean political 
controls and “the two together mean regi- 
mentation.” 





Editorial Comment on the Report of the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent report of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress, of which 
I am a member, is receiving a remark- 
able press. Editorials in newspapers 
throughout the Nation have enthusias- 
tically endorsed the committee’s recom- 
mendations and urged Congress to adopt 
them. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include recent 
editorials on congressional reorganiza- 
tion from the Wall Street Journal, the 
Wilmington News, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, the Washington Post, and the 
Washington News, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of March 6, 
1946 | 


CONGRESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


A joint committee of Congress of which 
Senator LA FOLLETTE is chairman, and Rep- 
resentative A. S. Mike Monroney, of Okla- 
homa, is vice chairman, has made a report 
suggesting methcds for reorganization of 
Congress so that it may better cope with its 
work. In our opinion it is one of the most 
clearly worded and altogether sensible docu- 
ments which has come from any Washington 
source in a long time. 

There are many good suggestions in the 
report and it would be hard to find sound 
reason for major disagreement with any of 
them. One of them seems to us fundamental 
and we quote it from the report: 

“That by joint action the Revenue and 
Appropriations Committees of both Houses 
submit to the Congress within 6) days after 
each session opens (or by April 15) a con- 
current resolution setting over-all Federal 
receipts and expenditures (estimated) for 
the coming fiscal year. If total expenditures 
recommended exceed estimated income, Con- 
gress should be required by record vote to 
authorize creation of additional Federal debt 
in the amount of the excess. All appropria- 
tions, excepting those of a permanent na- 
ture, interest on the public debt, veterans’ 
pensions and benefits, trust expenditures, 
and public-debt retirement, would be re- 
duced by a uniform percentage in case total 
appropriations exceeded the amount of the 
approved budget figure.” 

The greatest single power of Congress is 
the power of the purse, to lay taxes and 
spend money. It has been done in the dark. 
The taxing hand knows not what the appro- 
priating hand is doing and the people who 
pay the bills are given no clear integrated 
picture of what either is doing. Here is a 
proposal for correction. It is a sound pro- 
posal. It interferes with no prerogatives of 
committees or Members. It says that the 
Government shall do what any businessman 
or individual must do, which is to look at 
the money available to him and guide his 
expenditures accordingly. 

We wish there were space to give to the 
many other recommendations the praise they 
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deserve. The consolidation of committees 
so that the number will be fewer and the 
strengthening of committees’ prestige is good. 
The recommendation that both committees 
and individual members should have more 
trained assistants is essential to continued 
functioning of parliamentary government. 

The whole report can be quickly read and 
it is worth reading. Anyone interested in 
his government would do well to secure a 
copy from his Congressman or from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Its formal title is 
“Report cf the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress.” 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) News of March 
5, 1946] 
BLUEPRINT FOR CONGRESS 


For the past year the La Follette-Monroney 
committee has been studying the problem of 
bringing the legislative machinery of Con- 
gress up to date. Its conclusions have now 
been presented in a 35-page report. For its 
own sake, as well as for the sake of the Na- 
tion, Congress would do well to take recom- 
mendations contained in this report to heart. 
For it has become abundantly clear that the 
House and Senate can no longer play their 
proper role in government effectively and 
efficiently with their present antiquated set- 
up. 

The key recommendation which the com- 
mittee makes, and the one it will be most 
difficult to persuade Congress to accept, is a 
suggestion for drastic simplification of the 
unwieldy committee system. The Senate's 
33 standing committees and the House’s 48 
overlap at many points and are a heavy drain 
on the legislators’ time. Under the commit- 
tee’s proposal for 16 standing committees in 
the Senate and 18 in the House, each with 
its own staff of qualified research experts, the 
same amount of Lusiness could be handled 
far more competently. 

We are also strongly in favor of the sug- 
gestion that Congress be barred from arprov- 
ing appropriations without regard for Federal 
income. Under this proposal Congress would 
be required to keep expenditures w 
ticirated revenue or, by record vote, express 
itself in favor of increasing the public debt 
This would provide an automatic check on 
the deficit financing in which the G 
ment has been indulging for so many years 


ithin an- 


verne- 

The committee would also like to see each 
Member provided with a high-caliber admin- 
istrative assistant at an annual salary of 
$8,000, a raise in congressional pay to $15,000 
a year, and provision for the retirement of 
legislators on the same terms as civil-service 


workers. These are all sound suggestions and 
we trust they will be adcpted. But, as the 
report says, the reorganization of the obso- 


lete and overlapping committee structure is 
the first and most important task. Unless 
this is done there can be no adequate im- 


provement in the congressional machinery. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
of March 5, 1946] 
FOR A STREAMLINED CONGRESS 

Plans to streamline Congress and get it 
out of the rut of “quill pen bookkeeping,” 
have been discussed for a long time, but at 
last a concrete program is now before the 
members for consideration. It is the effort of 
a joint Senate-House committee of which 
Senator LA FOLLETTE and Representative 
MONRONEY are cochairmen. It represents a 
compromise—not as much as has been pro- 
posed by the National Planning Council and 
more than Congress conservatives desire. 
Therefore, it will not be adopted in a hurry, 
if at all, but it does represent a step toward 
modernizatior and reorganization of the 
legislative branch which is long overdue. 

There can be little quarrel with the pro- 
posed reduction of standing committees and 
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with the limitation of the number of com- 
mittees on which any Member can serve. AS 
the situation is now a Member may be re- 
quired to serve on as many as 10 committees. 
Obviously he can’t do justice to any of them. 
It is also desirable that the jurisdiction of 
each committee be properly defined and that 
it be given subpena authority in special in- 
vestigations. Provision for the registration 
of lobbyists and pressure groups is a step in 
the right direction, as also is the plan for 
regular congressional recesses and assign- 
ment to the Court of Claims of the numerous 
claims against the Government which now 
take the time of Congress. 

It can be expected that the proposed $5,000 
increase to legislative Members will be ap- 
proached cautiously. Congress had its hands 
burned on such a proposal some time ago, but 
then it was introduced “through the back 
door” and was unfavorably received by the 
public. The proposed increase is not as much 
as the $25,000 annual salary proposed by 
President Truman. The recent departure 
from Congress of several members who said 
they couldn’t afford to hold the job at the 
present wage, prompts serious consideration 
of a salary increase. 

The La Follette-Monroney bill did not go 
into the controversial issue of seniority on 
congressional committees, but this may 
emerge later as an amendment to the present 
bill. Seniority, which elevates to the chair- 
manship a member simply because of his 
years in Congress, is an outmoded practice. 
It should be discarded, but we believe the 
suggestion will have rough going. 


[From the Washington Post of March 14, 
1946] 


FISCAL CONTROLS 


Among the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress 
is a proposal for strengthening fiscal controls. 
The proposal will recommend itself to many 
critics of the present haphazard system of 
voting appropriations without setting over- 
all limits to expenditures and without relat- 
ing contemplated total expenditures to reve- 
nues. Under the present divided authority, 
with appropriations being considered by nu- 
merous subcommittees of both House and 
Senate and responsibility for revenue-raising 
similarly shared by multiple committees, 
Congress cannot have a general fiscal policy 
or undertake to follow any general policy. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the 
Revenue and Appropriations Committees of 
both Houses be required to submit to Con- 
gress by April 15 estimates of over-all receipts 
and expenditures for the coming fiscal year. 
If it turns out that prospective outlays are 
greater than estimated total receipts, Con- 
gress would then be required to approve the 
creation of additional Federal debt to cover 
the deficit. In case total appropriations later 
exceeded the Budget figure approved by Con- 
gress, it is further recommended that appro- 
priations, exclusive of certain fixed and per- 
manent obligations, be reduced by a uniform 
percentage to bring them within the over-all 
limit. 

Valid objections can be raised, we think to 
any cut-and-dried formula for uniform per- 
centage cuts in appropriations, as suggested. 
But there is a crying need for a comprehen- 
sive survey of the kind proposed to enable 
Congress to’ control expenditures effectively 
and relate them to income. A preview of 
this sort would not only serve to check ex- 
travagance, but it would result in a better 
balanced spending program. The existing 
system of divided authority makes it much 
easier for departments, agencies, and special 
interest groups successfully to press their 
claims for funds in disregard of the demands 
that are being urged by other groups. If all 
such spending proposals were brought to- 
gether and subjected to scrutiny, the chances 


for an equitable apportionment of funds 
would be greatly improved. 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
11, 1946] 


ALL IN ONE PACKAGE 


An almost unanimous chorus of praise has 
greeted the La Follette-Monroney report pro- 
posing steps to strengthen and equip Con- 
gress to do a better job. 

This enthusiasm reflects a profound public 
feeling—shared, we believe, by most Sena- 
tors and Representatives—that Congress has 
fallen dangerously behind the times. 

In an age of jet planes and split atoms 
Congress is still struggling to do business by 
methods that antedate the automobile and 
the electric light. Its organization is cum- 
bersome. Its operations are bumbling. Its 
sources of unbiased fact-and-figure infor- 
mation are inadequate. Its Members are 
overburdened with petty tasks that leave 
them too little time for important legisla- 
tive work. 

As a result, we have a constant growth of 
bureaucracy—ever-expanding volume of ad- 
ministrative rules and _ regulations—an 
alarming trend toward government by men 
instead of government by law. If this trend 
is to be halted and reversed, Congress must 
bring itself up to date. 

But the general recognition of that fact, 
by Members of Congress as well as by the 
public, does not automatically insure that 
the wise La Follette-Monroney program will 
be adopted. 

Part of that program proposes higher sal- 
aries, more help, retirement pensions for 
Senators and Representatives. Congress 
probably will need no urging to adopt that 
part. But the chief recommendation of the 
other part calls for a merging of standing 
committees and a reduction of their number, 
in order to eliminate the present overlap- 
ping, duplication, and conflicts of effort. 
That would displace 17 of the 33 present 
committee chairmen in the Senate, and 30 
of the 48 present committee chairmen in 
the House. So there is likely to be some 
powerful opposition to that part of the pro- 
gram. 

We hope, however, that the whole program 
will be wrapped up together and enacted in 
one bill, the bitter medicine for some com- 
mittee chairmen along with the sweet bene- 
fits for all Senators and Representatives. A 
committee reorganization enabling Congress 
to do a genuinely better job would justify 
Salary raises, pensions, and additional help. 





Wage and Price Adjustments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is copy of letter I have received from 
Mr. G. B. Logan, member of firm Cobbs, 
Logan, Roos & Armstrong, St. Louis, Mo., 
addressed to the Honorable Chester 
Bowles, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, under date of March 12, 1946: 


MAaARcH 12, 1946, 


Hon. CHESTER BOWLES, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sim: We are in receipt of the text of 
title 32, National Defense, chapter XVIII, 
Office of Economic Stabilization, part 4001, 
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Stabilization of Wages and Prices, Supple- 
mentary Wage and Salary Regulations. 

In preliminary statement we find this 
paragraph: 

“Industry needs and is entitled to firm as- 
surance that it will get speedy decisions on 
wage and price adjustments where they are 
needed, and that it can move ahead without 
fear of losing money.” 

In section 309 we find the following: 

“Sec. 309. Agreements for conditional 
wage or salary increases: No wage or salary 
stabilization agency shall consider or act 
upon an application for approval of any 
wage or salary increase which appears to be 
conditioned in whole or in part upon the 
granting of an increase in price or rent ceil- 
ings. This provision, however, shall not be 
a bar to consideration of an increase which is 
conditioned upon approval by the appropriate 
wage or salary stabilizatiOn agency not of an 
increase which is not to be put into effect un- 
til a determination has been made by the 
Office of Price Administration as to whether 
an increase in price or rent ceilings is re- 
quired.” 

In section 402 we find the following: 

“Sec. 402. Prohibition against adjustment 
of price or rent ceilings before approved in- 
crease has been put into effect or agreed to: 
Except to the extent permitted in section 403, 
the Price Administrator shall not, in the 
absence of speeific approval by the Economic 
Stabilization Director, authorize any increase 
in price or rent ceilings or make any com- 
mitment to authorize any such increase on 
the basis of any increase in wages or salaries 
unless such wage or salary increase has been 
put into effect or a firm agreement exists to 
put it into effect. However, in order to ex- 
pedite adjustment of ceilings after approved 
increases have been put into effect the Price 
Administrator may, while an application for 
approval of a wage or salary increase is pend- 
ing, receive applications for increased ceil- 
ings based on the wage or salary increase for 
which approval is being sought.” 

We represent a manufacturer here who 
processes steel. The basic and almost the 
entirely exclusive raw material used is steel. 
The recent increase granted to United States 
Steel Co. in the price of its products has so 
increased the price of our raw material as to 
practically wipe out the margin between cost 
and selling price. 

We have just received a demand for a 30- 
percent increase in wages. (Previous in- 
creases, all approved by the National War 
Labor Board, have far exceeded the 33-per- 
cent cost of living increase.) 

Section 309 and section 402 quoted above 
seem to prohibit precisely the thing which 
was done in the United States Steel wage dis- 
pute and, consequently, seems to deny the 
firm assurance referred to in the preliminary 
statement. 

Are we to understand from the above regu- 
lations that we must either refuse to grant a 
wage increase, or take our chances of getting 
sufficient price increase? 

We gather that we can make a binding 
contract to pay increased wages, say in 60 
days from date, and apply to your agency for 
increase based upon that firm commitment. 
But we know of no way, baving made such a 
commitment, to avoid paying the wage in- 
crease if your agency should fail to grant a 
price increase within the time fixed. 

Our contract would be binding. A failure 
to pay the wage increase would be a breach. 
of contract. Closing down of the plant to 
prevent ruinous loss would probably be an 
unfair labor practice. 

Any explanation or light that can he 
thrown on this problem or any suggestions 
made by your agency would be sincerely 
appreciated. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Cosss, LOGAN, Roos, & ARMSTRONG, 
By G. B. LocAn. 








Communism in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with considerable alarm the great 
expansion of communism in Europe. It 
is apparent that communism has spread 
from Russia until it has almost envel- 
oped the Continent of Europe. France 
today is practically controlled by the 
Communists. Poland has been absorbed, 
as has most other countries in western 
Europe south of Sweden, with the excep- 
tion of Spain, Portugal, and possibly 
lialy. 

The Communists are making a hard 
drive to take over Greece and are threat- 
ening Turkey and the Near East. 

Mr. Speaker, it is more disturbing to 
note that our Government, through its 

ite Department, recently joined in an 
effort with other nations in taking a 
position which gave aid and comfort to 
the Communists in Spain which could 
weil encourege an effort on their part to 
overthrow the Government, plunging 
that nation into a civil war. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the President and 
the State Department will cease and 
desist from joining in any effort to over- 
throw this, one of the few Christian na- 
tions, remaining on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Certainly, Spain, at the present 
time does not offer a threat to world 
peace. It would be the height of folly 
with the strained conditions now exist- 
ing between Russia, England, and this 
country for us to be foolish enough to 
lend our support in toppling over the 
Christian Government of Spain which is 
desired by and which springs from com- 
munistic Russia. 

Should we help to destroy that Govern- 
ment and enthrone communism there, it 
would be a great threat to the United 
States and her Allies who are working for 
world peace, because the western en- 
trance to the Mediterranean, Gibraltar, 
would doubtless fall into the hands of 
communistic Spain backed by commu- 
nistic Russia. 

The leaders of our Government cer- 
tainly know by now that even though we 
and our allies were not fully pleased with 
the action of Spain during the war, yet if 
we are to exert any influence now, it 
should be for encouraging the retention 
of the present Government of Spain as a 
Wise strategic present military move, 

Aside from the military benefit, it is 
not our province to suggest the overthrow 
of other governments or meddle in the 
affairs of other stable governments. The 
State Department and our national lead- 
ers have erred recently in their approach 
to this question. It is to be hoped that 
they will reverse their position in the in- 
terest of international peace and in an 
effort to prevent the power of this coun- 
try being used for the further spread of 
communism on the European Continent. 

Mr. Speaker, from a moral and Chris- 
tian viewpoint, this Nation cannot be- 
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come a party in helping to strike down 
the Christian nation of Spain, turning it 
over to communism, anarchy, plunder, 
the destruction of churches, the murder 
and liquidation of the clergy and Chris- 
tian leaders of that nation, which has 
been the plan and purpose of Russia as 
declared by Lenin, who founded the com- 
munistic government in Russia. We 
cannot afford to lend the influence of 
the United States which would help to 
bring about such a reign of terror and 
destruction against Spain or any nation. 





The Military Occupation of Germany— 
An Example of the Weakness of Our 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN BOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
first half of a speech on the military oc- 
cupation of Germany—an example of 
the weakness of our foreign policy, deliv- 
ered by Col. Bernard Bernstein, formerly 
Director of the Finance Division and Di- 
rector of the Division of Investigation of 
Cartels and External Assets, Office of 
Military Government, United States— 
Germany—before a dinner of the Na- 
tional Citizens Political Action Commit- 
tee at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
on January 31, 1946: 


The people of the United States and else- 
where in the world are becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed about the unsettled state of 
postwar international relations and the re- 
peated crises in these relationships. There 
are ample grounds for concern about our own 
ineffectiveness in dealing with postwar in- 
ternational problems. Why has not the 
United States, the strongest power in the 
world today, been more successful in bring- 
ing about settlements abroad? The policies 
and practices which have been followed by 
our Government with respect to Germany 
provide at least a clue to the answer to this 
question. 

By the middle of 1944 the Allied Forces, 
under the command of General Eisenhower, 
had completed and begun to put into opera- 
tion a thoroughgoing plan for the military 
defeat of Germany from the west. The 
scope and magnitude of that plan are now 
well known. It involved the staggering de- 
tails required to deploy millions of fighting 
men and scores of millions of tons of sup- 
plies. The plan covered all foreseeable con- 
tingencies, including the possibility that 
Germany might collapse before the actual 
attack or shortly thereafter. So well thought 
out was the military plan, that provision had 
even been made for an air lift from Eng- 
land to Berlin and other designated places 
in Germany, an air lift that would place 
military units, including military govern- 
ment units, in the selected places within a 
few days after the collapse. The resounding 
success of the Allied military plan is now 
well known and a matter of historical record. 

But in contrast to the military plans, by 
July 1944, at what stage were we in our 
planning for the occupation of Germany from 
a political and economic point of view? At 
the very highest levels of the American and 
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British Governments there was no agreement. 
The top American officials had given little 
thought to the matter. And in the lower 
governmental levels, American thinking and 
planning with respect to the occupation of 
Germany were strikingly unimaginative and 
routine. For example, CCS 551, the directive 
from the top Allied command in Washington 
to General Eisenhower, issued in the spring of 
1944, was largely a word-for-word repetition 
of the Combined Chiefs of Staff directive to 
General Eisenhower for the military govern- 
ment of Sicily. Incredible as it may seem to 
us now, the fact is that as late as July 1944 
the American and British officials charged 
with preparing the directives for the military 
government of Germany thought that the 
goals of our military occupation of Germany 
were basically the same as for Sicily. Many 
Americans and British officials still think so. 

Under CCS 551 the goals of our military 
occupation of Germany were merely to aid 
military operations; destroy nazism and 
fascism, maintain law and order, and re- 
store normal conditions among the civilian 
population as soon as possible. Germany had 
been the principal force of aggression in the 
world. CCS 551 ignored that fact. Ger- 
many had catapulted the world into World 
War II and into prior wars. CCS 551 ignored 
that fact. The peace and security of the 
world could never be attained unless the Ger- 
man capacity and inclination to wage war 
were destroyed. CCS 551 ignored that fact. 

Instead, this directive from the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff directed the establishment 
of a most complete and paternalistic control 
over the German economy with a view to 
effecting stability, eliminating unemploy- 
ment, converting Germany’s war production 
facilities to peacetime production, and in- 
tegrating a readjusted German economy into 
the European and world economies. In 
short, CCS 551 charged General Eisenhower 
and his military government staff with the 
impossible task of administering every phase 
of German economic and financial life, with- 
out even mentioning the destruction of Ger- 
many’s war-making potential. 

On the basis of CCS 551, and without ques- 
tioning its wisdom, SHAEF prepared a hand- 
book for the military government of Ger- 
many. In August 1944, when this handbook 
was nearing completion, it came to the atten- 
tion of President Roosevelt. He wrote a 
letter to the Secretary of War which was 
blisteringly critical. He said, “This so-called 
handbook is pretty bad.” The President dis- 
approved the program of trying to restore 
Germany. He disapproved of trying to do 
for Germany what we might want to see done 
for the Netherlands or Belgium. He disap- 
proved of bringing the people of Germany 
back as quickly as possible to their prewar 
estate. He disapproved of doing for Ger- 
many what our Government did for: Amer- 
icans in 1933 when they were flat on their 
backs. He saw no reason for the Army of 
Occupation starting a WPA, PWA, or a CCC 
for Germany. 

In 1943, 1944, and the first half of 1945 
there were gathered together in Britain and 
on the European continent over 2,000 Ameri- 
can officers of all ranks to be trained for 
the military government of Germany. These 
Officers were kargely trained on the basis of 
CCS 551, and the handbook for Germany 
which President Roosevelt had so strongly 
criticized. These officers were being taught 
in the greatest detail what had been our pro- 
gram and practices in the military occupa- 
tion of Sicily and the mainland of Italy, 
with a view to following a comparable 
course in Germany. This large body of offi- 


cers were not effectively taught the real 
significance of nazism, junkerism, and 
Prussian militarism, German big business, 


and pan-Germanism, and the measures that 
were necessary to destroy those forces and to 
prevent Germany from again becoming a 
threat to the peace of the world. For a va- 
riety of reasons most of these officers had a 
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sense of wasting their time and talents, be- 
came very resentful at the way they were 
treated, and made evcry effort to get them- 
selves redeployed to the United States re- 
gardless of the state of the military occupa- 
tion of Germany. 

Following the President’s letter criticizing 
the German handbook, the top officials in 
our own Government began to give serious 
and extended thought to our own purposes 
and policies in the occupation of Germany. 
As is now well known, a profound cleavage of 
thinking developed in the Cabinet and in 
the technical staffs working on the matter. 

At their Quebec meeting in September 
1944, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill signed a memorandum of under- 
standing to the effect that the metallurgical, 
chemical, and electric industries in the Ruhr 
and the Saar were to be transferred as repara- 
tions or destroyed in order to prevent re- 
newed armament by Germany and with a 
view to making Germany more of an agri- 
cultural country. 

Thereafter, for eight long and crucial 
months top officials in our own Government 
and their technical staffs struggled over the 
formulation of a policy for the occupation of 
Germany that would embody the views ex- 
pressed by President Roosevelt. Various 
drafts were sent to General Eisenhower's 
headquarters in the latter part of 1944 and 
the early part of 1945. Each of these drafts 
met with bitter opposition from some of the 
American political and military government 
officers and unanimous opposition from the 
British side of General Eisenhower’s com- 
bined staff. Efforts to embody into the 
SHAEF military government handbook for 
Germany the program being developed in 
Washington by the American authorities were 
frequently opposed with success by our own 
personnel as well as by the British, on the 
ground that directives from Washington had 
no validity at a combined headquarters un- 
less they came through the channel of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff—this, notwith- 
standing the fact that the British side of 
SHAEF was in daily personal and telephone 
contact with various departments of the 
British Government. These British officers 
were able, in a very adroit and effective 
manner, frequently with support from our 
own personnel, and under the SHAEF ban- 
ner, to carry out the instructions of the 
British Government with respect to the poli- 
cies and purposes of the military occupation 
of Germany, even though the British pur- 
poses were in conflict with the views ex- 
pressed by the Fresident of the United States. 

Not until the end of April 1945 were the 
top officials in our own Government finally 
able to agree on the directive, known as JCS 
1067. At that late date, JCS 1067 was issued 
to the commander in chief of the United 
States forces of occupation, to govern our 
policies in the military government of Ger- 
many. 

JCS 1067, which reflected the combined 
efforts of the State, War, and Treasury De- 
partments and of other agencies of the United 
States Government, was endorsed by both 
President Roosevelt and President Truman. 
This directive from the American high com- 
mand stated very briefly: 

“The principal Allied objective is to pre- 
vent Germany from ever again becoming a 
threat to the peace of the world. Essential 
steps in the accomplishment of this objective 
are the elimination of nazism and militarism 
in all their forms, the immediate apprehen- 
sion of war criminals for punishment, the 
industrial disarmament and demilitarization 
of Germany, with continued control over 
Germany's capacity to make war, and the 
preparation for an eventual reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic basis.” 

JCS 1067 required that to the fullest extent 
practicable the Germans be made to admin- 
ister the controls over Germany in order to 
relieve the burden on the occupying armies 
and in order to “bring home to the German 
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people that the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of such controls and for any 
break-down in those controls will rest with 
themselves and German authorities.” 

And in connection with the removals from 
public and private office under the denazifi- 
cation program, JCS 1067 stated that no per- 
son was to be retained “because of adminis- 
trative necessity, convenience, or expediency.” 

These were seemingly clear and unambigu- 
ous directives. Under any fair reading their 
meaning was plain. But what happened? 
Key personnel and important forces in the 
American Government, in both Washington 
and on the American side of General Eisen- 
hower’s staff at SHAEF, continued to oppose 
JCS. 1067, to delay its enforcement, and de- 
liberately to misconstrue its clear meaning 
and purpose. At the same time, and until 
SHAEF was dissolved in July 1945, the Brit- 
ish personnel in SHAEF were doing their best, 
acting in league wiht the American person- 
nel who disagreed with JCS 1067, to prevent 
the carrying out of JCS 1067, even in the 
areas occupied by American troops. As a 
result lower echelons of American military 
government personnel in Germany received 
confusing and conflicting instructions as to 
the American policy respecting Germany. In 
fact, they frequently and honestly did not 
know what the American policy was. 

In August 1945, Britain, the U.S.S. R., and 
the United States agreed upon and set forth 
in the Potsdam agreement their joint politi- 
cal and economic principles for the occupa- 
tion of Germany. That agreement said flatly 
and unequivocably: 

“German militarism and nazism will be 
extirpated and the Allies will take in agree- 
ment together, now and in the future, the 
other measures necessary to assure that Ger- 
many never again will threaten her neighbors 
or the peace of the world.” 

The Potsdam agreement also provided for 
the complete disarmament and demilitariza- 
tion of Germany and the elimination or con- 
trol of all German industries that could be 
used for military production. It provided 
for the decentralization of the German econ- 
omy, for the purpose of eliminating the ex- 
cessive concentrations of economic power, 
exemplified by cartels and other monopolistic 
arrangements. It provided that the German 
economy was to be reorganized, with primary 
emphasis placed on the development of agri- 
cultural and peaceful domestic industries. 

The political and economic principles em- 
bodied in the Potsdam agreement are general- 
ly regarded as basically the same as those of 
JCS 1067. Many of the same key American 
officials, both from Washington and from 
General Eisenhower's staff, who had always 
opposed what they termed the harsh provi- 
sions of JCS 1067, were present at the Pots- 
dam meeting. They joined the British in 
fearing Russia and communism, and in wish- 
ing to see Germany left strong enough to be 
an important member of a bloc of powers 
that could oppose the USSR. That fear in- 
creased as a result of the struggle that took 
place at Potsdam on the subject of repara- 
tions. These American officials made great 
but unsuccessful efforts to prevent the em- 
bodiment in the Potsdam agreement of the 
basic principles of JCS 1067. And, after the 
Potsdam agreement was signed, these same 
American officials continued their same prior 
activities to impede, delay, and change those 
principles and to secure a soft peace for Ger- 
many. 

Thus, for the American side of the military 
government in Germany, we had written di- 
rectives, embodied in JCS 1067 and in the 
Potsdam agreement, which constituted a 
comprehensive and formally agreed-upon 
program for the military occupancy of Ger- 
many. And at the same time, we had key 
Officials, charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out those directives, who frequently 
stated their bitter opposition to those direc- 
tives, who urged the necessity for their ree 





vision, and who continued to delay and im- 
pede their execution. It is incorrect to say 
that the American military authorities in 
Germany were not furnished with a clear 
and complete directive. The difficulty lies 
in our authorities functioning as though tiey 
had two inconsistent directives. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I 
include a letter addressed to Hon. Cart A. 
Hatcu, chairman, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, relative to the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway, 
by Mr. Frank J. Taylor, president of the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc.: 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSTITUTE, INC., 
New York, February 26, 1946. 
Hon. Cart A. HaTcu, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HatcH: The American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, Inc., a trade asso- 
ciation whose members own and operate the 
major portion of the American-flag merchant 
fleet engaged in foreign and domestic deep- 
sea trade, desires to record its vigorous oppo- 
sition to Senate Joint Resolution 104, pro- 
viding for an agreement between the United 
States and Canada for the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

The navigational aspects of the project 
are open to grave questioning and would 
result in a great disservice to all Atlantic 
and Gulf seaports by a diversion of trade 
through the construction of a seaway. The 
American-flag steamship companies which 
comprise the institute are in the business of 
transporting cargo and passengers and will 
extend services where sufficient traffic exists 
to justify such services providing: 

1. It is to the best interest of our country. 

2. It will not imperil a strong and ade- 
quate merchant marine. 

However, the institute feels that the pro- 
posed seaway, instead of being a benefit to 
the American merchant marine, constitutes 
actual discrimination against this Nation’s 
existing merchant fleet. Furthermore, as de- 
signed, the seaway would decidedly favor 
foreign-flag shipping. In this latter respect 
the seaway would be contrary to the wishes 
of Congress which has repeatedly expressed 
its policy of fostering an American merchant 
marine. 

The proponents of the project have de- 
scribed the seaway as a deep-water channel; 
but so far as shipping is concerned it is of 
extremely shallow draft. The present plan 
provides for a 27-foot channel from Mon- 
treal to Lake Ontario. But this does not 
mean that vessels of 27-foot draft may pass 
from the ocean to the Great Lakes. Due to 
the lesser density of fresh water, a vessel will 
draw 6 inches more than in salt water. Then 
again, a vessel in motion tends to ride much 
lower in the water than when at rest. Proper 
allowances must be made for bottom clear- 
ance to achieve propulsive efficiency. In rec- 


ognition of this factor, the port rules of 
Montreal require 2 feet 6 inch bottom clear- 
ance for the issuance of a sailing permit. 











It is presumed that a similar rule for safe 
navigation would apply to the proposed sea- 
way. The net result is that only vessels 
drawing 24-feet or less in salt water could 
use the seaway. 

The United States Maritime Commission 
has prepared current statistics on merchant 
vessels with a draft of 25-feet or less. The 
percentage of ships in the 24-foot draft range 
is not available. These Official figures show 
that only 8.7 percent of the gross tonnage of 
the great American merchant marine, much 
of it constructed during the war period at 
considerable expense, would ever be able to 
use the seaway properly. The same statistics 
indicate that 18.7 percent of the world’s gross 
tonnage have the required draft, thus raising 
further doubt as to the practicality of the 
proposed depth of the channel, 

The claims of the proponents who glowingly 
vision busy inland ports teeming with deep- 
sea shipping of all types have been fantasti- 
cally exaggerated since 91.3 percent of the 
American merchant marine and 81.3 percent 

f the world’s tonnage would be automati- 
cally barred from using the seaway. 

The Maritime Commission, in its figures, 
states that there are 763 American vessels of 
‘90,770 gross tons in the 25-foot draft range. 
The entire American-flag fleet consists of 5,- 
529 vessels of 40,080,002 gross tons. No break- 
down of the type or age of the vessels involv- 
ed is available. However, a summary of the 
ocean-goining merchant ship construction in 
the United States during the war period from 
September 1939 to December 31, 1945, shows 
that 5,025 American merchant vessels of var- 
ious types were built. Obviously, this con- 
stitutes our newest and most modern tonnage 
and presumably the fleet that would be ex- 
pected to use a seaway. 

A table showing the type of vessel, number 
constructed, and draft follows: 





Oceangoing merchant vessels constructed by 
Maritiine Commission and private owners 
between Sept. 1, 1939, and Dec. 31, 1945 
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It will be noted that of the many types only 
4 of a total of 404 vessels have the required 
draft of 24 feet or less. Thus the finest ships 
of our merchant fleet could never traverse the 
Great Lakes. Furthermore, no construction 
now under contract for this year has been 
designed with an eye toward operation on the 
seaway. 

It has been frequently asked why American 
operators cannot build shallow-draft vessels 
suitable for the depth of the proposed chan- 
nel. This cannot be done because of the 
enormously higher labor costs of American 
shipbuilding and operation. A small vessel 
requires almost the same size crew as a large 
vessel, yet can carry perhaps one-third the 
cargo and earn one-third the revenue. The 
construction cost of a smaller vessel is dis- 
proportionately high per ton. 
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Well-meaning proponents of the seaway 
have suggested that American operators 
could use the seaway by adopting the prac- 
tice of only partially loading their vessels in- 
stead of bringing them down to their legal 
load marks. Frequently, ships are required, 
by reason of schedules, to sail although they 
are not fully loaded. However, no operator, 
American or foreign, would find it economi- 
cally feasible to be forced to accept the fact 
that all his ships would sail all the time only 
partially loaded. The Maritime Commission 
on many occasions has stated that it should 
be the aim of all American operators to sail 
their ships “full and down.” 

American shipping, which already has such 
competitive disadvantages as higher wages, 
higher construction and maintenance costs, 
and higher standards of living and working 
conditions on its vessels, cannot be saddled 
with another handicap such as sailing with 
ships only partially loaded. The situation is 
further heightened in that American ships 
would have to compete against small but 
fully loaded foreign-flag ships. 

Although the United States now possesses 
60 percent of the world’s tonnage, the great 
preponderance of the vessels that could ply 
the seaway would be foreign-flag. Accord- 
ing to the Maritime Commission's figures, of 
the 12,283,912 gross tons in the 25-foot draft 
range, 72 percent is foreign-flag owned. With 
the bulk of American shipping virtually 
barred from the seaway because of economic 
and navigational conditions, it becomes evi- 
dent that the St. Lawrence waterway would 
be used almost exclusively by foreign ships. 
The ocean traffic that would move over the 
proposed seaway would move in foreign tramp 
ships at the expense of the regularly oper- 
ated American lines on the seaboard. 

As the Institute pointed out to the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors in 1941, 
when this matter was again before Congress, 
too little attention has been paid to the high 
insurance rates that will prevail on vesseis 
traversing the seaway. Narrow channels, 
currents, and the passing of vessels in them 
greatly increase the usual hazards encount- 
ered in all canals. A slight deviation from 
the channels will bring about serious damage 
as most of them are to be blasted out of solid 
rock. The increased cost of insurance will be 
a substantial item that will be passed on to 
the shipper in the form of higher freight 
rates. We believe this element should be 
given closer study by those who maintain 
that the seaway will provide cheaper trans- 
portation than existing means. 

In conclusion, the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute believes that the construction 
of this seaway would be highly detrimental 
to the best interests of the American mer- 
chant marine and urges that your commit- 
tee report unfavorably on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 104. We respectfully request that this 
letter be made part of the record of the hear- 
ings. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. TAYLOR, 
President, 





Statement of Department of Electricity, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WIRT COURTNEY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore obtained, I desire to in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point, a recent 
statement of the Clarksville (Tenn.) 
Department of Electricity, which sets out 
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a record of accomplishment so outstand- 

ing that I think it should be called to the 

attention of the membership of the House 

and the country generally: 

To the Citizens and Taxpayers of Clarksville, 
Tenn.: 

It is with much pleasure and considerable 
satisfaction that we announce a substantial 
reduction in your electric rate, effective with 
your May 1 billing. 

This reduction brings the cost of electricity 
to the consumers of Clarksville down to a 
basis of approximately 20 percent lower than 
that enjoyed by the larger cities of this 
State. In fact lower than any town in Ten- 
nessee except one or two small municipali- 
ties. 

As a concrete example of how this reduc- 
tion will effect the consumers in Clarksville 
we submit the following comparisons: 








| 





| 25-kilowatt- | 100-kilowatt-| 250-kilowatt- 
hours hours | hours 
| | a eee 
| Per Per | | Per 
sen | Kile | ance | Rflo | kilo- 
Bill watt-| Bill oral Bill nuke 
| hour | hour hour 
United States | Cents Cents ( $ 
average....... $1.42 | 5.68 |$4.01 | 4.01 |$7 2 
Clarksville: 
1945 rate....| .75 | 3.00 | 2.50/}2.50| 5.00] 2.00 
New rate...| .75 | 3.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 5 50 1. 40 


a — . . - 


When your electric plant was purchased by 
the city of Clarksville the rates at that time 
were reduced approximately 60 percent. A 
surcharge was retained for a short period of 


time and later eliminated entirely. This 

present reduction brings your cost of elec- 

tricity down to among the lowest in the 

Nation. 

The original cost of your proper- 
(ee .-. $250, C00. CO 


Since purchasing we have spent 
in improvements an addi- 


Making a total plant in- 
VEStINENnS Of.........-. ; 
In addition your electric department owns 
Government bonds in the sum of $157,700 
This department has in bank $29,734.75 
cash for operating capital and $12,256.71 in- 
vested in material and supplies. All of ou 
bonds and materials on hand are paid for 
The city of Clarksville issued bonds in the 
sum of $250,000 for the initial purchase of 
this property. The entire bonded indebted- 
ness against the plant has been retired a good 
many years in advance of the due date of the 


bonds. The bond retirement and all im- 
provements and expansion have been from 
the earnings of the property. 

Your electric department has paid a total 


of taxes into the city treasury of $92,373.28, 
which amount exceeds by $61,000 what would 
have been paid by the utilities in taxes had 
they retained ownership during this same 
period of operation. 

Consumption of electricity is increasing so 
rapidly that it is with difficulty we are able 
to provide facilities for this expansion 

When the properties were first purchased 
Clarksville was consuming a monthly aver- 
age of 511,765 kilowatt-hours. Last month 
we consumed 3,158,160 kilowatt-hours which 
is more than 6 times the amount of current 
which was being consumed when the city 
purchased the properties. 

Demand is now being made on us for all 
kind of uses, such as refrigeration, air-condi- 
tioning of residences and business houses, 
and even garages and factories for heating. 
As consumption increases, extensive addi- 
tional facilities must be provided for this 
increased demand. 

As soon as materials are available we con- 
template placing all down-town lines under 
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" ground. This will be a very progressive step 
and will be a safeguard against interruptions 
from fires, freezes, etc., to say nothing of the 
safety element. 

Your board of mayor and aldermen have 
just approved plans for a very extensive and 
modern White Way for our city, which will 
cost approximately $100,000. The cost of 
this will be paid for from the accumulated 
earnings of the electric department. These 
plans call for the latest and finest equipment 
to be had in street lighting and the installa- 
tion will be modern in every particular. 

When completed the White Way will cover 
all down-town and near down-town areas 
and will include Highway 41 from beyond 
the hospital at the city limits on through 
town and over to Madison Street and Madi- 
son Extended to the city limits. Clarksville 
will then be one of the best-lighted cities in 
America. 

From an advertising standpoint alone, with 
people from all over the United States travel- 
ing over route 41 to and from Florida and 
other southern points, the value can hardly 
be estimated. With this fine white way ex- 
tending from city limits to city limits, 
Clarksville will look like a city of 100,000 
people. 

This magnificent record of accomplish- 
ments, which cannot be equaled by any elec- 
tric department in the entire Tennessee Val- 
ley area, is largely due to the intelligent and 
capable administration of our manager and 
his corps of fine and loyal workers. They 
cannot be excelled anywhere. We are justly 
proud of them and of our electric depart- 
ment. 

In conclusion we cannot accord too much 
credit to the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
its fine staff of technicians, who have been 
ever ready to give us the advantage of their 
technical knowledge. They have cooperated 
with and helped us at all times. 

Clarksville Department of Electricity: 
E. H. Harrison, Chairman, Power 
Board; William Orgain, Vice Chair- 
man Power Board; E. B. Dickson, 
Secretary, Power Board; Garnett 
Ladd, Henry Merritt, Clarence 
Carney, W. D. Posey, members, 
Power Board; William Kleeman, 
Mayor; Gordon Wolf, Alderman, 
First Ward; Summey E. Hunter, 
Alderman, Second Ward; T. G. 
McKnight, Alderman, Third Ward; 
Wallace Perkins, Alderman, Fourth 
Ward; E. O. Bradley, Alderman, 
Fifth Ward; Wisdom Rudolph, Al- 
derman, Sixth Ward; Everett 
Moore, Alderman, Seventh Ward; 
Frank Stafford, Alderman, Eighth 
Ward; Frank G. Farris, Alderman, 
Ninth Ward; Richard Winn, Alder- 
man, Tenth Ward; O. T. Rankin, 
Alderman, Eleventh Ward; Gar- 
nett Ladd, Alderman, Twelfth 
Ward. 








It Helps Rather Than Hinders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission of the House, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial which 
appeared in the Standard-Star, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., entitled “It Helps Rather 
Than Hinders”’: 
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IT HELPS RATHER THAN HINDERS 


Contrary to the immediate popular inter- 
pretation, we are of the opinion that the 
resignation of Herbert Brownell, Jr., as chair- 
man of the National Republican Committee 
will aid rather than weaken the chances of 
Governor Dewey for the GOP Presidential 
nomination in 1948. Always provided, of 
course, that Governor Dewey is reelected to 
another term this fall at Albany. 

Brownell has been, naturally enough, a 
Dewey man. He was put in as national chair- 
man when Mr. Dewey was nominated for the 
Presidency in 1944. Consequently, anything 
whatever that Mr. Brownell said or did was 
considered deliberately conceived to aid Gov- 
ernor Dewey. 

Now, with another man at the helm of the 
GOP National Committee, this question of 
bias or favoritism will be eliminated and Gov- 
ernor Dewey will be wholly on his own, no 
favors asked or given. And that, we imagine, 
is the way the Governor would prefer it. For 
he likes a good fight, and coming again into 
the national picture without any intimation 
that he was helped by friends in high places 
in the national committee will actually 
strengthen his campaign with the public. 

We make this observation with all serious- 
ness: Don't count Tom Dewey out. He still 
has a tremendous punch left in the fact that 
he has made the best Governor the greatest 
State of the Union has had in many, many 
years. 





Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, referring further to my remarks on 
the floor of the House on Wednesday, 
March 13, concerning the transfer of a 
radio frequency to Edward F. Pritchard, 
father of Edward F. Pritchard, Jr., gen- 
eral counsel for the Democratic National 
Committee by appointment of Mr. Han- 
negan, I include at this point in the 
RecorD, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, a newspaper article appearing in 
Radio Daily under date of March 14, 
1946: 


ABC-WLAP PROTESTS FCC GRANT IN KENTUCKY 


WASHINGTON.—Hot on the heels of Repre- 
sentative WIGGLESWORTH’s blast against the 
FCC, the Commission yesterday released a 
petition from ABC’s station, WLAP, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., requesting the grant to the Ken- 
tucky Broadcasting Co. be set aside. The 
Commission’s decision to release the report 
followed WIGGLESWORTH’s criticism of the 
grant by less than 2 hours. 

Calling the grant “invalid,” ABC in its 
petition noted that WLAP twice had been 
refused the frequency granted to the Pritch- 
ard Co. without hearing. The petition said 
that the grant had been made by the Com- 
mission acting as a “board,” with only Chair- 
man Porter and Commissioners Durr and 
Walker voting. 

“On February 20, 1946,” the petition said, 
“when the board acted, Commissioner Jett 
also was present in the offices of the Com- 
mission, and therefore a quorum of Com- 
missioners of the FCC was present and avail- 
able for Commission action. There is no 


statutory warrant for a board consisting of 
more than one and less than four members 
of the Commission.” 











The petition pointed out that WLAP had 
been twice refused a change of frequency 
to 1300 kilocycles because of interference 
with WJDX, Jackson, Miss. and WASH- 
WOOD, Grand Rapids, Mich. This frequency 
was finally granted to the Kentucky Broad- 
casting Co. by Porter and the other two Com- 
missioners. 

“Petitioner is not aware of any change 
which has taken place in the Commission's 
plan of allocation since it twice denied the 
frequency to petitioner which would now per- 
mit the use of that frequency at Lexington, 
Ky., under a request identical to the peti- 
tioner’s former application. 

“Petitioner further points out that inter- 
ference limitations from WOOD (formerly 
WASH-WOOD) which together with inter- 
ference from WJDX was determinative in 
the second hearing of the application, is 
even greater today than when the applica- 
tion was denied in 1940, WOOD having in- 
creased its power since the hearing from 
500 watts to 5 kilowatts.” 





Sources of Inflationary Pressures 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, inflation 
can practically destroy our country. It 
is the greatest fight before us that must 
be dealt with effectively and immedi- 
ately. In the February issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin of 1946, there 
was an interesting article on sources of 
inflationary pressures by the Honorable 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. It is as follows: 


My personal view of the Board’s decision 
to increase margin requirements to 100 per- 
cent may be summed up as follows: 

By this action, the Board has used its 
authority to prevent the further flow of bor- 
rowed money into stock-market operations. 
There is no further recourse left to the 
Board, so far as restraining speculative ac- 
tivities in listed stocks is concerned, except 
possibly to order that all existing margin 
accounts be put on a cash basis and to make 
some of the administrative provisions apply- 
ing to banks more rigid. To whatever ex- 
tent the Board’s action will tend to dampen 
speculative activity, it is desirable, as a pre- 
ventive step, at this time of strong, infla- 
tionary pressures and until such time as in- 
fiationary dangers are passed. 

As I have frequently sought to emphasize 
in the past, the primary source of the in- 
flation danger which overhangs the domestic 
economy on all fronts is the vast accumula- 
tion of currency and bank deposits at the 
disposal of the public as a result of the 
fact that far too much of the cost of the 
war was financed through the creation of 
commercial bank credit and not enough was 
financed out of taxes and the savings of the 
public. Credit for stock market as well as 
other purposes has been curbed all along, 
but it is a minor and not a major factor 
in the inflation picture. While credit curbs 
are justified for such restraint as they may 
impose on speculative activities in a time 
of inflationary danger, they cannot reach 
the real source of danger, which is the huge 
amount of money already created through 
bank credit. Price controls, rationing, allo- 
cations, etc., are vitally necessary for hold- 
ing the line until the danger is past, but 





they are not designed to prevent the excessive 
money supply from flowing into speculation 
in capital assets, such as homes, farms, busi- 
ness properties, and securities 

The most effective way that I know of to 
curb speculation in capital assets would be 
to increase substantially the rate of the capi- 
tal-gains tax, or the holding period, or a 
combination of both. For a long time I 
have advocated enactment of legislation to 
this end as a temporary protective measure 
applicable to all future purchases. This 
would not deter the selling of assets held at 
the time the measure was introduced in 
Congress, but it would greatly deter buying 
for speculative rise after that date. It would 
not affect the purchase of capital assets of 
any kind which have been or are being bought 
for personal use or long-term investment 
rather than for the speculative rise. 

In addition, it is important to point out 
that so long as the public debt continues to 
be monetized through the purchase of Gov- 
ernment securities by the banking system, 
the supply of money will continue to in- 
crease, thus tending further to reduce the 
interest rate on savings and investment 
funds. The resultant pressure of an increas- 
ing money supply and of lower interest rates 
is bound to have a further inflationary effect 
upon all capital assets and to increase the 
difficulty of holding down the cost of living. 

It is, therefore, imperative that the process 
of further monetizing of the public debt 
through the banking system be ended so 
that the rate of return on investments would 
be stabilized and would reflect the supply of 
savings and investment funds in relation to 
the demand instead of reflecting an increas- 
ing amount of bank credit. This process 
needs to be stopped not only by bringing 
about a balanced budget, but also through 
measures to check further unnecessary ex- 
pansion of commercial bank holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Only by a vigorous, comprehensive attack 
long the entire economic front can the bat- 
tle be successfully waged against inflationary 
pressures. Credit curbs are at best supple- 
mentary and not basic measures for reaching 

e underlying causes of these pressures. 





CiO Political Campaign 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
press for the past 2 or 3 days has been 
giving considerable space to the political 
ictivities of the PAC and the CIO in de- 
feating unfriendly Congressmen in the 
coming primaries. We note with par- 
ticular interest that Sidney Hillman 
states he will go clear through the general 
election and support friendly Republi- 
cans as well as friendly Democrats for 
Congress. With his position why should 
we as Democrats accept his leadership 
as a Democrat here in Congress? 

Since we have had the opposition of 
the PAC and CIO each time we were 
elected to Congress, we know that the 
huge campaign fund that is now being 
raised will find its way into the third 
district of Oklahoma. Already a repre- 
sentative is reported to have gone into 
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my district making inquiry and contact- 
ing all buyable individuals to oppose me 
in the coming primaries. 

Oklahoma knows real CIO and PAC 
mouthpieces have lived off of the old 
folks, the State, and a few politicians who 
pay them for their support before the 
election and if successful they share in 
profits in the sale of equipment and mer- 
chandise to the State and in the employ- 
ment of ‘a number of their poison 
spreaders. 

We are not disturbed as to taking the 
count from their activities; we have had 
their opposition from the beginning and 
know we will have it in the July 
primaries. 

To give my colleagues an idea of the 
appraisal of what it would cost the CIO 
and the PAC to defeat me, I wish to in- 
sert an editorial from the Daily Okla- 
homan of March 14, 1946, which is as 
follows: 

NONE TOO MUCH 

Now the CIO planners propose to spend a 
million dollars in a campaign to defeat a lot 
of southern Congressmen in the mid-summer 
primaries. Considering the chosen objective 
and the stage of action we would say that a 
million dollars is not one penny too much. 
A CIO champion would need most of the mil- 
lion just to take Pau. Stewart in the Third 
Oklahoma District. 





Stalin’s Reply to Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to insert editorials from 
the New York Times of March 13 and 14 
and the Washington News of March 14, 
1946. 

These three editorials should be read in 
connection with Josef Stalin’s reply in 
Pravda to Mr. Churchill’s speech, in 
which he repeatedly accused the former 
Prime Minister of lying, libel, and war- 
mongering, when he suggested that Rus- 
sia’s ambitions are expansionist and that 
at this moment Russia has done much 
to endanger a spirit of world cooperation. 
[From the New York Times of March 13, 1946] 

ANSWERING MR. CHURCHILL 

After 6 days of silence the entire Russian 
propaganda apparatus has now opened up a 
barrage against Winston Churchill as a war- 
monger who would disturb the friendship be- 
tween Russia and the United States and aline 
us with the British Empire in a war against 
the Soviets. That is poor recompense for a 
man who alined himself with Russia the 
moment Hitler attacked. But this line has a 
familiar ring from the recent past. There 
are two things, we believe, that need be said 
about it. 

The first is that if Russia interprets the 
hesitant reception accorded Mr. Churchill's 
speech as an opportunity to split the United 
States and Britain it is making the same 
grave mistake that others have made before 
it. To a degree which should give pause 
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to Moscow, the American and the British 
people are in complete agreement on the 
causes of the present international tension, 
as analyzed by Mr. Churchill, and if they 
differ on the immediate means for meeting 
this tension it is chiefly because the American 
people are still more optimistic about Rus- 
sian reasonableness and the possibility of 
agreement than either Mr. Churchill or large 
sections of British opinion appear to be. 

The second observation is that both the 
American and the British people have a clear 
realization of what is cause and what is effect 
in the present situation. After going to the 
limit in tendering Russia both their friend- 
ship and their aid, and after making enor- 
mous concessions to Russia against the dic- 
tates of their own interests, their judgment, 
and sometimes their consciences, they are 
now disturbed by the discovery that Russian 
appetites appear to grow upon what they 
feed, and that in satisfying these appetites 
Russia is inclined on occasion to make light 
of treaties and agreements on whcse observ- 
ance must rest world peace and order. 

If Russia really desires to give an effective 
answer to Mr. Churchill, there is a very simple 
way of doing this. All Moscow needs to do is 
to abide by the pledges, agreements, and 
treaties it has made and the whole inter- 
national tension will disappear overnight. 


[From the New York Times of March 14, 1946] 
WHAT DOES RUSSIA WANT? 

The world has been startled by reports of 
additional Russian troop movements in Iran, 
in violation of treaty obligations. These re- 
ports are still indefinite, but they are sub- 
Stantial enough to prompt our Government 
to send an urgent inquiry to Mcscow con- 
cerning their accuracy and the purpose of 
such movements if they are taking place. 

The reports come at a moment when all of 
the official Russian agencies of information 
and opinion are engaged in a propaganda 
campaign picturing Russia as being encircled 
by a hostile and war-breeding monopoly 
capitalism. This campaign is now reaching 
an apparent climax in strong protestations 
that Russia will not yield to anyone or any- 
thing, but will continue on her way without 
turning aside. Yet, the sole argument that 
runs through the whole propaganda is that 
Russia must have security, that she must 
“secure all her frontiers,” and that her only 





purpose is defense against attack. 
The rest of the world can well sympathize 
with the desire for security by a country 


which has been invaded twice within 
eration. But the Ru 


a ge l- 
Sian interpretation of 


this desire raises inevitable questions. In 
the name of security, Russia has already an- 
nexed during the recent war the following 


countries and territories: 


tern Poland 68 
sessarabia and Bukovina.__..-- l 0 74 
Moldavia 5 1S i 

‘arpatho-U krains maid 1 Ze S 
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Tannu Tuva, Central A 
Southern Sakhal 


Kurile Islands........-... 3,949 


In the name of security Russia has likewise 
obtained naval bases on the Porkkala Penin- 
sula in Finland and at Port Arthur in China, 
together with joint ownership and operation 
of the Manchurian trunk railway lines. In 
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short, in a war fought under the banner of 
“no aggrandizement, territorial or other,” 
Russia has already acquired territories equal 
to the larger part of the eastern United 
States. Yet all Russian pronouncements 
make it evident that even this is not enough, 
and new demands are being made through 
Russian diplomatic channels and through 
the press for additional territories. The 
world is justified in asking: Where does the 
search for security end and where does ex- 
pansion begin? 


— 


{From the Washington Daily News of March 
14, 1946] 


GRAVE 


American and British officials call the in- 
ternational situation “grave.” They do not 
exaggerate. Russia is breaking treaties and 
defying the world. Day by day, almost hour 
by hour, the tension grows more dangerous. 

Yesterday Stalin made a belligerent state- 
ment calculated to stir the Russians to a war 
frenzy in the name of “defense.” He not 
only attacked Winston Churchill as a Hitler- 
esque warmonger, but damned all Americans 
and Britons who object to Russia’s treaty 
violations. He ridiculed the British-Russian 
treaty and Foreign Secretary Bevin’s offer to 
extend it. He defended his puppet regimes 
in eastern Europe as more representative 
than the British Labor Government. 

Stalins’ acts were even louder than his 
words. 

His troops in Iran, which repeatedly he had 
sworn to withdraw before March 2, have been 
reinforced and are moving in battle columns 
south and west. They are nearing the 
Iranian capital in one direction and in the 
other are approaching Iraq and Turkey 
Where they will stop no non-Russian knows. 

In Manchuria—also in violation of Stalin’s 
treaties and repeated pledges—huge Red 
armies dominate most of the area, after steal- 
ing most of the war-production machinery 
and industrial equipment. 

The United States Government has tried 
many methods to stop Russia’s aggression, 
but all have failed so far. For months it 
tried to buy Moscow’s friendship with un- 
blushing appeasement. But the more Stalin 
was given, the more he demanded; the more 
compromises were paid for, the faster he 
broke the agreements. During the past 
month, and particularly during the past 10 
days, the State Department in a series of 
sharp notes has challenged Russia’s treaty 
violations. But our diplomatic protests are 
answered by more Soviet aggressions, as in 
Iran today. 

A show-down is inevitable. The United 
Nations Security Council meets in New York 
a week from Monday. Just as Russia faced 
the San Francisco Conference with an ac- 
complished fact in Poland and the recent 
London ‘Conference with an accomplished 
fact in northern Iran, so Stalin now is rac- 
ing into central Iran—and perhaps into Iraq 
and Turkey—before the New York Confer- 
ence meets. 

Russia today is threatening the United 
Nations Security Organization just as Japan 
in Manchuria, Italy in Africa, and Germany 
in eastern Europe destroyed the world’s trea- 
ties and peace machinery before. 

We hope President Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Attlee will urge Generalissimo Stalin 
to meet with them as members of the United 
Nations Security Council, and in the pres- 
ence of that world organization make a de- 
eperate public effort to save Russia from 
outlawing herself. The only hope is in con- 
vincing Russia that the price of her aggres- 
sion is eventually another world war, which 
she does not want but which she cannot es- 
cape if she defies the world. 

The time is fearfully late. 
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Houses for Our Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the no- 
tion has developed throughout the 
country that problems can be solved by 
passing legislation. Problems of pro- 
duction of food, building houses, manu- 
facturing needed products, and all other 
worth-while activities in the country 
require something more than resolutions 
of legislative bodies. 

Everyone is agreed that our veterans 
need houses, and everyone is agreed that 
they ought to have them. Of all the 
people in the world who deserve a com- 
fortable place to live, it is the men who 
have made victory possible, and who 
have done so much for the rest of us 
during World War II. On that issue 
there is no dispute. 

The housing bill that recently passed 
the House of Representatives was a great 
disappointment to anyone who knows 
anything about the construction of 
houses. Our lumber yards are empty, 
and there is a shortage of soil pipe, bath- 
tubs, and everything else that it takes to 
make a dwelling. There are two causes 
for this condition. They are: First, too 
much and unwise Government controls; 
and, second, labor trouble and work 
stoppages. 

In meeting these two problems the 
House of Representatives says we will 
give you more Government controls. It 
is not a bill to lessen Government con- 
trols. It has been claimed that this bill 
that passed is a veterans’ housing bill, 
but veterans are only mentioned in the 
general policy statements throughout 
the measure. The truth is that it was a 
bill to place national control over all 
housing. If this bill becomes a law in its 
present form, the Housing Expediter will 
have power to say: 

Who shall build a house or 
building. 

Where he shall build it. 

The kind of material to be used in the 
building. 

The total cost. 

The price at which it can be sold. 

The Expediter will have sole authority 
over housing development on a geo- 
graphical basis; he can build one com- 
munity ahead of another or favor one 
State or section of the country over an- 
other. 

The Expediter will have absolute au- 
thority over all other agencies and de- 
partments of our Government insofar as 
their operations in any way touch the 
operations of the housing program. He 
will have authority over the manufac- 
ture and sale of all building materials. 
He will be able to tell manufacturers 
what to produce, where to sell it, and at 
what price it is to be sold. The Expe- 
diter will not have any authority over 
labor. 


other 





It is my belief that our veterans con- 
stitute a fine group of sound-thinking 
citizens. They are not going to be fooled. 
I was greatly impressed with a radio ad- 
dress by Mr. Omar B. Ketchum, national 
head of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
made on March 9, 1946. Among other 
points mentioned about the housing bill, 
he said: 

Opposition leaders pointed out that they 
were not voting against homes for veterans 
but rather against unsound methods. Many 
of those voting against subsidies were World 
War veterans themselves, with a long record 
of service to veterans, 


Mr. Ketchum had as his guest on this 
radio program, Mr. H. R. Northup, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. I wish to 
quote a question directed by Mr. Ketch- 
um and Mr. Northup’s reply. 


Mr. KETCHUM. What about the present 
shortage of building materials, Mr. North- 
up? Will a lumber yard have anything to 
sell, even though we have a huge building 
program? 

Mr. NortTuvup. That, I should say, Mr. 
Ketchum, is largely up to the Office of Price 
Administration. There are plenty of trees 
and plenty of lumber mills to supply Amer- 
ica’s needs adequately. The catch lies in the 
fact that thousands of small mills have been 
closed by OPA’s wartime pricing formulas 
In spite of the fact that the war is over, con- 
tinued price fixing keeps those mills closed. 
Those in operation now find their only profits 
in following war-production programs, by 
cutting timber for uses other than home con- 
struction, or for export. National Housing 
Administrator Wilson Wyatt may call for 
thousands of homes annually, but until the 
OPA allows mills and factories to return to a 
realistic peacetime schedule, America’s home 
building demands cannot be met. The $600,- 
000,000 Federal subsidy which has been pro- 
posed to stimulate material production was 
both unnecessary and unwanted. Less than 
$200,000,000 in OPA price adjustments woul: 
insure an adequate flow of materials foi 
America’s homes. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the great value 
of Mr. Ketchum’s address anc the in- 
cluded discussion with Mr. Northup, I 
include the entire radio address, as 
follows: 


Mr. KetcuumM. This is Omar B. Ketchum 
your veterans’ reporter, speaking from the 
Nation’s Capital and bringing you high 
lights in the world of veterans affairs. Wel! 
it looks as though history is repeating itsel! 
and our traditional American kindness anc 
generosity again may be repaid with blood- 
shed and misery. Tired and worn from re- 
cent experiences with our little brown broth- 
ers of Japan, to whom we had brought en- 
lightenment, the arts and sciences and scrap 
iron—only to have it thrown back at us in 
the form of high explosives and brutality—we 
now face a crisis with our erstwhile benefici- 
aries in Soviet Russia. With Red officials 
making a mockery of United Nations ideals; 
with American correspondents being chased 
in the skies by Russian pilots in American 
lease-lend planes, and prodded in the stom- 
ach by lease-lend tommy guns in the hands of 
Soviet soldiers; with Red generals issuing 
threatening statements about chopping off 
interfering hands—forgotten are the dark 
days when American supplies, delivered at 
terrific cost, and American ‘air power pre- 
vented the Nazi tiger from destroying the 
clumsy Russian bear. Can it be possible that 
our recent victory achieved at a terrible cost 
of lives, limbs, and resources, merely substi- 











tuted one world menace for a worse one? 
There were some who, long ago, predicted this 
situation but were denounced as prophets of 
gloom and despair. With our armed forces 
melting through rapid demobilization, and 
no plans for future preparedness, only posses- 
sion of the atom bomb strengthens the hands 
of our statesmen in their stiffening attitude 
toward Russia. Those idealists who have 
been shouting down the need for universal 
military training may soon change their tune. 
Sensing the need for American preparedness 
in a troubled world, leaders, of the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
Disabled American Veterans will soon meet 
in conference to discuss ways and means to 
persuade the American people and the Con- 
gress to approve universal military training. 

Meanwhile, internal problems in the form 
of industrial unrest, strikes, shortages in 
housing, transportation, and consumer goods, 
continue to plague the Nation. The House 
of Representatives, in a growing rebellion 
against price-control policies, threw a mon- 
key wrench in the administration’s emer- 
gency housing program by knocking out sub- 
sidy payments and price ceilings on existing 
houses. Opposition leaders pointed out they 
were not voting against homes for veterans 
but rather against unsound methods. Many 
of those voting against subsidies were war 
veterans themselves, with a long record of 
service to veterans. 

Unemployment among veterans continues 
to climb. Latest figures from the Veterans’ 
Administration reveal that 1,665,357 World 
War II veterans are now receiving or have 
applied for unemployment benefits under 
the GI bill. Veterans in strike-bound com- 
munities, who are denied unemployment 
benefits because they are on strike, are be- 
ginning to demand amendments to the GI 
bill which will permit payments to strikers. 
The adoption of such a policy would mean, 
of course, Government subsidizing of strikes, 
but it reflects a growing attitude on the part 
of some veterans. 

In a further effort to acquaint veterans 
with unemployment opportunities in Na- 
tion-wide industries, we have here in the 
studio a top spokesman for one of the larg- 
est, most widely spread and strategic lines 
of business in the Nation. He is Mr. H. R. 
Northup, secretary-manager of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, with of- 
fices in Washington, D. C. Mr. Northup, as 
I understand it, your organization repre- 
sents the retail lumbermen or building ma- 
terial suppliers in the home-building busi- 
ness? 

Mr. NortHuP. That’s right, Mr. Ketchum. 
Our association represents 25,000 retail lum- 
ber yards in all sections of the country. 

Mr. KetcHum. What are a_ veterans’ 
chances in getting a job or starting a business 
in retail lumber, Mr. Northup? 

Mr. NortHuP. Well, Mr. Ketchum, the re- 
tail lumber business is at least 50 percent 
undermanned right now. This leaves ap- 
proximately 125,000 jobs open, and the lum- 
ber dealers are already on record to hire 
veterans whenever possible. I'd say job 
chances are very good. 

Mr. KetcHum. Can you give us an example 
of this preference for veterans? 

Mr. Nortuup. Yes; in the Forrest lumber 
yard in Texas, all new employees have been 
veterans and certain jobs are being held open 
for disabled veterans only. Actually, the 
whole industry desires to provide for veterans, 

Mr. KetcHum. From the standpoint of fi- 
nancial ability, how does the retail-lumber 
business compare with other industries? 

Mr. NortHup. I'd say it compares very well. 
In the first place, it is one industry that is 
tied to the community with a physical plant 
and material inventory. This means that 
the retail-lumber dealer has an investment in 
his yard. As a matter of fact, in the home- 
building industry the retail lumberman is 
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practically the only man with a stake in his 
business. You see, a lumberyard really is a 
building-supply yard. There are about 5,000 
items handled by the average yard and only 
one of them is lumber. In the prefabricated- 
structure business alone, there are hundreds 
of different buildings, ranging from hen 
houses to homes. 

Mr. Ketcnum. Well, what are the oppor- 
tunities for veterans who are not experienced 
in selling either lumber or appliances, Mr. 
Northup? 

Mr. NortHupP. Retail lumbermen recognize 
the need for trained men in the field, and our 
association has scheduled a meeting this 
month to map out a comprehensive educa- 
tional program. This plan will be based on 
the experience of three major universities 
which already have provided courses designed 
to qualify veterans for whatever branches of 
the business they want to enter. The uni- 
versities of Iowa, Indiana, and Washington 
are pioneering these courses. The Washing- 
ton University’s first class recently completed 
the intensive 30-day course and it was re- 
ported a definite success. All phases of re- 
tailing lumber were covered, including adver- 
tising, selling, and management. . Additional- 
ly, all specialized phases of the industry, such 
as job estimates, drafting, and so on, were 
taught to the men. According to university 
reports, students ranged from privates to 
majors, and all but two graduates of the 
course have been employed in the retail-lum- 
ber business. 

Mr. KeTtcHuM. How are these 125,000 job 
opportunities distributed over the country, 
fir. Northup? 

Mr. NortHup. Every community—no mat- 
ter how small, has a lumber yard nearby. 
Fifty percent of the lumber yards in the 
country are located in towns of 2,500 or less. 
Thus, a veteran does not need to move to a 
city to work in the retail lumber industry. 

Mr. KEtcHuM. Well, tell me, how would our 
veterans go about getting the best possible 
job in retail lumbering? 

Mr. NortHup. The National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association in Washington, D. C., 
will furnish to any veteran on request the 
name and address of the association sec- 
retary :n his region. There are 33 member 
associations scattered over the country and 
their offices are well informed on job oppor- 
tunities in lumber retailing. 

Mr. KEeTcHum. Briefly, what are the various 
jobs available in your industry, Mr. Northup? 

Mr. NortTHupP. Well, to begin with, an aver- 
age lumber yard employs about 10 men. 
There are two truck drivers, two or more 
yard men, a clerk, a bookkeeper, a manager, 
and two or three specialized salesmen. Of 
course, every employee c* the yard is a poten- 
tial salesman. Truck drivers, who are in 
constant contact with the public, are often 
the best salesmen and consequently have an 
opportunity to earn substantial commissions. 
Base wages in all of these jobs are compara- 
ble to the same jobs in other industries 
within the area. Insulation, roofing, and 
remodeling play an important part in lum- 
ber-yard merchandising, and these depart- 
ments will need sales managers. Normally, 
73 percent of the homes in America are built, 
sold, or financed directly by lumber retailers. 
At present there are $5,000,000,000 earmarked 
for urban home repair, maintenance, and 
remodeling. There are $10,000,000,000 wait- 
ing for materials for farm buildings. 

Mr. KETcHUM. Well, that’s a lot of build- 
ing and should mean a lot of business, Mr. 
Northup. What are the chances for a vet- 
eran getting into this field on his own 
through a GI loan? 

Mr. Nortuvup. First of all, I would advise 
an inexperienced man either to go to school 
or put in at least 2 years with a good lumber- 
yard before starting. Material manufactur- 
ers will furnish materials on credit to a man 
whose ability and experience they respect. I 
would say that the amount guaranteed und:-r 
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the GI bill might be adequate to start a 


qualified man in a small way. On the other 
hand, an unknown or inexperienced man 
would need between ten and twenty thou- 
sand dollars to open a similar yard. 

Mr. KetcHumM. What about the present 
shortage of building materials, Mr. Northup? 
Will a lumberyard have anything to sell, 
even though we have a huge building pro- 
gram? 

Mr. NortHup. That, I should say, Mr. 
Ketchum, is largely up to the Office of Price 
Administration. There are plenty of trees 
and plenty of lumber mills to supply Amer- 
ica’s need adequately. The catch lies in the 
fact that thousands of small mills have been 
closed by OPA's wartime pricing formulas. 
In spite of the fact that the war is over, con- 
tinued price fixing keep those mills closed. 
Those in operation now find their only 
profits in following war-production pro- 
grams—by cutting timber for uses other than 
home construction or for export. National 
Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt may 
call for thousands of homes annually, but 
until the OPA allows mills and factories to 
return to a realistic peacetime schedule 
America’s home-building demands cannot be 
met. The $600,000,000 Federal subsidy which 
has been proposed to stimulate material pro- 
duction was both unnecessary and unwanted. 
Less than $200,000,000 in OPA price adjust- 
ments would insure an adequate flow of 
materials for America’s homes. 

Mr. KETCHUM. With housing shortages as 
critical as they are today, how do lumber 
retailers look upon prefabrication as a solu- 
tion? 

Mr. NortHup. Lumber retailers, who in 
many cases are themselves prefabricators, 
recognize the value of this method of con- 
struction. However, perhaps Mr. Wyatt is a 
little too optimistic in naming prefabrication 
as the answer to housing demands. A pre- 
fabricated home, in order to pass local and 
FHA building specifications, must contain 
the same materials necessary for an on-site 
built home. Add to this the fact that a pre- 
fabricated home cannot be transported 
profitably more than 200 miles, and we get 
a slightly less rosy picture. Besides that, if 
man-made bottlenecks slow down materials, 
it will be as difficult to build a prefabricated 
home as any other type. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Just one more question, 
Mr. Northup. How many persons are em- 
ployed in the entire building industry? 

Mr. NORTHUP. Well, Mr. Ketchum, count- 
ing those employed in manufacturing and 
distributing materials and those employed 
in actual construction, it would take about 
8,500,000 persons to man the construction 
industry, which is the second largest industry 
in the country. 

Mr. KETCHUM. Thank you, Mr. H. R. North- 
up and the National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association for your contribution to this pro- 


gram. Well, that’s all for now, but I'll be 
back next week at the same time. Until 
then, this is Omar B. Ketchum saying, so 
long! ‘ 
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Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address re- 
cently delivered by me to the Investors’ 
League, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
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Congress is an unusual institution in 
which is epitomized the character and char- 
acteristics of our total people. Congress is 
the “Uncle Sam” we cartoon into a per- 
sonality. It embodies all our diversity of 
interests, our variety of sentiments, and our 
collective personality. It is in Congress that 
the majority voice of the people is heard, 
and if Congress thwarts the majority will 
or acts contrary to the general welfare, it 
is promptly changed in its complexion. This 
is not true of the coordinate branches of our 
Government. If you do or don’t approve 
of the acts of your Congressman, you Can 
do something about it soon and often. If 
you don’t approve of a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, what can you do about it? If 
you don’t approve of the decrees of a bureau 
head or any of the millions of executive 
officials what can you do about it? 

The frequent possibility of your halting 
or altering the actions of Congress makes it 
safe for you to delegate great power to the 
Congress and unsafe for you to delegate 
great power to executive officials. Any execu- 
tive officer who exercises any choice in en- 
forcing the law becomes a lawmaker. 

_ That is why the citizen makes a mistake 
‘when he directs his attacks against Congress 
as an institution when his injury rests on 
the acts of an executive bureau or an execu- 
tive official. ‘The bureau or official thus goes 
free of censure and is free to fortify its 
position while the public wages its war on 
the wrong party. It reminds me of three 
boys where one hits another from behind, 
then shoves the third in between and watches 
his victim take it out on the one who is 
not party to the injury. Executive officials 
have so long practiced this method of avoid- 
ing responsibility for their acts that Con- 
gress has become recognized as whipping boy. 

In the present tense many of the ablest in- 
dividuals of Congress are voluntarily leaving 
the job because it is too arduous and too 
thankless. 

A Congressman’s constituency expects him 
to possess the wisdom of Solomon and the 
patience of Job; to see all, to know all, to do 
all, and to be well satisfied with being seldom 
praised, frequently damned, and always har- 
rassed by oposition. 

To the individual Member, Congress is the 
baitleground of endeavor where they lower 
the flag if he dies in action as a signal that 
he’s to be remembered, then rather promptly 
raise it again as a signal that he’s to be 
forgotten. 

I come to you not as a stone of the struc- 
ture or institution—Congress. I am no more 
that than you are. I come as an individual 
and my views today are individual. An in- 
dividual soldier is not an army. An army is 
institutional. Its character and character- 
istics are institutional. The soldier in it is 
just an individual. 

Unless you have the courage to face facts 
then you will not like what I have to say. 
I am not here to interpret dreams but to ex- 
amine realities. 

COLLECTIVISM VERSUS INDIVIDUALISM 

Even after this war’s experience, can we 
look forward to a wiser and a safer world? 

Has the public opinion of the world salidi- 
fied into convictions that will relegate self- 
interest to its proper sphere? 

We want to trust Russia. Can we? 

All the world knows that America will 
wage unprovoked aggressive war on no one. 
Does all the world know that about Russia? 
Can you believe it—try, sincerely try, and 
see if you can believe it. 

Is Bolivia afraid of us? 

Is Cuba afraid of us, or is Canada? 

Is Austria afraid of Russia? 

Is Poland afraid of Russia or is China? 

France has perfect confidence that every 
American soldier will depart and so is it in 
Italy, in Austria, in Belgium, even in Ger- 
many. Can Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Yugoslovia, Rumania, even China have con- 
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fidence that the Russian soldiers will ever 
voluntarily depart? 

There are too many people with alien 
allegiance in America, too many folks with us 
that are not for us. 

Facts are tools and tools are to be used. 
Let each and every man that loves America 
put his hand to these tools and do: some- 
thing about it. 

If we turn our eyes from distant horizons 
to the areas near at hand we find within 
our country that we have civil war of exactly 
the same kind and character as that war 
that had the territorial limits of the world as 
its boundaries. 

Not long since we found the principles of 
law and order broken down on an inter- 
national scale by small but highly organized 
minorities of the world’s people under ruth- 
less dictatorial leadership. Our world civili- 
zation is so complicated we could not be 
unaffected though the nominal combatants 
were from us far removed. Our interde- 
pendence is so great that what happened in 
Europe affected Asia and America. What 
happened to France or Holland or England 
was felt in the daily lives of everyone in 
all the national areas of the world. War 
cannot be confined to those who are sup- 
posed to be the belligerent powers. It is 
an attack on the world’s social order. 

Now we in America find the principles of 
law and order broken down on a national 
scale by small but highly organized minorities 
of the Nation’s people under ruthless cicta- 
torial leadership. Our national civilization 
is so complicated we cannot be unaffected 
though the nominal combatants are from 
us far removed. Our interdependence is so 
great that what happens in Pennsylvania 
affects Florida and California, what happens 
in the automobile factories of Michigan af- 
fects the daily lives of everyone in all the 
local areas of the Nation. Industrial war 
cannot be confined to those who are sup- 
posed to be the belligerent parties. It is 
an attack on the Nation’s social order. 

In the World’s War we did not act until 
the war had reached proportions that put 
us in a desperate situation. Then we moved 
to defend the fundamental principles of 
international law and fought in the interest 
of the whole of mankind. 

In this civil industrial war we have not 
acted until now industrial war has reached 
proportions that has us in a desperate sit- 
uation. We have done too little but it is 
not too late to defend the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Government and act in the in- 
terest of the whole American people. 

I saw nations without adequate light or 
heat or clothes or transportation or commu- 
nication because of Hitler and Mussolini and 
the Mikado, and I saw cripples, and under- 
nourished children and waste and barren 
fields because of them. 

Today I see areas without adequate light 
or heat or clothes or transportation or com- 
munication because of Philip Murray and 
Petrillo and others. And I see crippled in- 
dustry and empty stores and idle factories 
and waste and barren fields because of them. 

No matter what Hitler, Mussolini, or the 
Mikado said—the World War was not a war 
of underprivileged and downtrodden nations 
against the nations of a preferred class. It 
was a war between the highly organized 
minorities and the whole people of the world. 

And no matter what the CIO-PAC, or 
others may claim we must realize clearly that 
this civil war is not a war of an underprivi- 
leged and downtrodden class against a pre- 
ferred class. It is not a class war at all. It 
is a war between highly organized minorities 
and the whole people of America. 

This industrial civil war must end. The 
whole people of America must act jointly and 
affirmatively. 

I have chosen to address myself to the ex- 
tremely important struggle of collectivism 
versus individualism. 





It is the biggest struggle within our borders 
since the Civil War and it is a life and death 
struggle; one must die. It is a fight on the 
basis of kill or be killed. 

All of these minority movements that I 
have already mentioned take on a form of 
collectivism that recognizes no importance 
in the individual. The individual doesn’t 
count; millions of individuals—all the indi- 
viduals—don’t count except as they may be 
a part of the organized minority and have 
their interests served thereby—and even then 
their identity as individuals is lost. Their 
individual or personal rights, interest, or wel- 
fare cease to have any identity. All are sub- 
jugated in the collectivist doctrine that 
tramples out all individuality, usurps all the 
individual’s rights and powers, and recog- 
nizes no individual's interest, liberty, need, 
or circumstance. 

The cardinal principle of the American way 
of life is the recognition of the importance 
of the individual in a nation. The rights, 
the privileges, and the powers of the indi- 
vidual count in the American system. 

In a collectivist state a man’s house, his 
job—nothing—can he call his own. He has 
no individual power and no personal prop- 
erty, not even his life and hardly his soul 
is his own. 

All the rights in the Bill of Rights are in- 
dividual rights. Every individual is guaran- 
teed the protection of his life and his prop- 
erty, his freedom. The guaranty of a trial 
by jury is a guaranty to the individual. All 
these are guaranteed to each individual and 
to every individual. 

The common welfare is directed to an 
equality of interest in the welfare of the 
individuals in this Nation and most funda- 
mental of all, each and every individual 
governed exercises a power over his Govern- 
ment. His Government derives all its power 
from his consent. 

Collectivism does not hold that all just 
powers of government are derived from con- 
sent of the governed but subjugates the in- 
dividual to the group in a way that ignores 
individual rights and conditions, the indi- 
vidual’s welfare, and the individual’s will to 
the whimsy of the group. 

In my opinion, the most fundamental 
problem that America faces in the mainte- 
nance of the American system is to decide 
the question of individual enterprise and 
its importance in our system. Presently 
collectivism is endowed in some instances 
with government subsidy, is favored by tax 
exemption, and other privileges. If that per- 
son who has no conclusion of his own as to 
which is best, collectivism or individual 
enterprise, is to be given a fair chance to 
make a sensible decision, collectivism must 
at least be held to the basis of equal oppor- 
tunity with individual enterprise. 

If individual enterprise must compete with 
collectivism, it should at least be permitted 
to do so on like conditions and on terms of 
equality. 

Let them play the game by the same rules. 
If one man is put out on a caught foul, 
let the other be. If one gets a double for 
knocking the ball over the fence, don’t give 
the other a home run for the same. 

Our generation has forgotten that the sys- 
tem of private property is the most impor- 
tant guaranty of freedom. It is only because 
the control of the means of production is 
divided among many people acting inde- 
pendently that we as individuals have any 
freedom as to what we do with ourselves. 
Whenever all the means of production are 
vested in a single hand, whether it be nomi- 
nally that of a group, of “society” as a whole, 
or a dictator—whoever exercises this control 
has complete power over us. In the hands 


of private individuals economic power can 
be an instrument of coercion, but can never 
control the whole life of a person, but when 
economic power is collectivized into an in- 
strument of political power, it creates a de- 











e of dependency scarcely distinguishable 
n slavery. 

While GI Joes struggle for a foothold in 
the United States economic world, union 
( labor) leaders struggle for a strangle- 
hold. 

if Individualism in contrast to collectivism, 
lism, and all the other forms of totali- 
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tarianism is based on the philosophy that 
individuals so differ in gifts, and talents, and 
wan etc., that it is desirable that indi- 
viduals should be free to develop their own 
vidual gifts, etc., instead of putting all 
, square or round, in one kind of hole. 
It is also based on Christianity’s respect 
for the individual man. 
tat a Man may have some power over his 
own fate and develop his own talents is in 
inciple the cause of civilization. From 
individual who invented the wheel, to 
Edison, to all the men of science, all progress 
was made by individual effort at its own 


No collectivist enterprise can operate with- 

out coercive or arbitrary intervention of au- 

thority. Only individual enterprise in free 
ipetition can so operate. 

We must clearly and frankly understand 
that democracy stands in irreconcilable con- 
fl with collectivism. Democracy attaches 

| possible value to each man. Collectivism 
mekes each man a mere agent, a mere num- 
Democracy and collectivism have nothing 
How- 


in common but one word—equality. 

ever democracy maintains equality in liberty. 

Collectivism maintains equality in restraint 
servitude. 


ihe drum tap of an invader rouses the 
heaviest sleepers. We are alert as to foreign 
foes, but we are a dull and indifferent people 

to internal assaults upon the integrity 

{ purity of public administration. 

The forces of good citizenship have no out- 
posts. The whole Army is generally on fur- 
] h. Corrupting and destructive forces can 

de the realms of good government only 
indifference on the part of the people 
i whole yields without combat. 

Public abuses are the direct and necessary 

results of public indifference. The plunder- 
ers step over sleeping sentinels and take by 
stealth the citadels they could never carry 
sault. The people at large, on the other 
. are without strategy. The assault in 
is their only war resource to combat 
the powers that invade their rights. Surely, 
a working plan can be devised to maintain 
from day to day effective, watchful interest 
amongst the body of our citizens. We must 
t accept the humiliating conclusion that 
ad things cannot be discarded or made good. 
The disposal of filth and waste from a great 
‘ity cannot be left to a sudden flood from a 
ver, but must have a constant supply of 
water for daily sanitation. And so it is when 
applying a flood from the river of popular 
indignation to cleanliness in the adminis- 
tration of government. What government 
really needs is a constant supply of the water 
of watchfulness for its daily sanitation. 

Today in America the collectivist has con- 
trol of many of the Nation’s industries 
through its collectivist labor movements 
known as unions. Their power is ever grow- 
ing. A certain union leader recently said in 

peech that he had to spread his wings. 
He must be a bat, because a bat is the only 
rat that has wings. Such union drivers as 
that particular one remind me of some New 
York taxicab drivers that I have seen. In 
their jurisdictional strikes they are just like 
the taxicab driver who tries to crowd out or 
jump ahead of the driver that should have 
the right-of-way. 

Every morning we Americans pick up the 
daily paper to see to what extent industrial 
warfare has spread. It is a morbid curiosity, 
like pulling a bandage off to see an infection 
you know has spread, but, of ccurse, the 
little people of America who are so disas- 
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trously affected hope each day that the union 
drivers have gone as far as they expect to go 
and that maybe they will cut off the motor 
and stop running people down. 

The best known union leaders think life 
is a race track where the only rules are a 
fight for the rail and the elbow on the turn. 

If the unions are not overambitious, at 
least their leadership is. Many times in life 
I have had a ringside seat where a man’s 
ambition and his conscience were in a 
wrestling match. A strong ambition in a 
man or a group with weak character is a 
danger and an evident threat to society. I 
do not condemn labor. Labor must rescue its 
ship. That’s all. At present it is steered by 
crackpots and adventurers. Real Americans 
must get hold of the wheel and steer it back 
to the port of sanity. 

I wish every American could live on a farm 
long enough to learn how plenty depends 
upon production. The more of anything 
people produce the more of it they have. 
Good living depends on work. 

There’s a difference between abundance 
and prosperity; production is only one in- 
gredient, but an essential ingredient. Idle- 
ness and scarcity lead directly to poverty and 
want. It is true of a man. It is true of a 
nation. 

I saw a picture in a paper the other day 
where the owners of a plant were being 
pushed around by pickets. That’s an in- 
equity. They were pushed around free, but 
if you go down to the boardwalk at Atlantic 
City, you have to pay to be pushed around. 
In the same paper there was an article quot- 
ing first name salutations between the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the president 
of the CIO. The article indicated that on a 
personal plane, the two were the best of 
friends. I hope not. I like the President 
of the United States, and I wouldn’t wish 
on my worst enemy such a best friend. Of 
course, I know that the CIO war party will 
try to take my scalp in the coming election 
as they did in the last one. Probably all 
the men in Congress who voted for the Case 
bill will be on the CIO-PAC purge list in 
the election this year, but as far as I am 
personally concerned, that is all right. I 
am built like a boomerang—you know, the 
harder you throw me the faster I come back. 
Let us make no mistake on the conflict ahead 
in the elections. This is a struggle for power 
between alien-minded left and all-American 
right. Old and respected party banners still 
scream the struggle from the clear vision of 
the many people but they will see it before 
this year is out, I think, and not as through 
a glass darkly. 

Recently we passed a bill in the House to 
curb the lawless activities of one of the worst 
of the labor racketeers. One of the men on 
the committee condemned the practices in 
terms of hate and then conceded in the dis- 
cussicn that all the practices were embodied 
in the personality of Petrillo. I admonished 
him, however, not to try to hate him. I said, 
“You would just develop a great sense of 
frustration from being unable to hate such 
as him as much as they deserve.” Now, 
I hold no hate for such as he or Harry Bridges 
in any sense more than can reasonably be 
expected from any American when he thinks 
of them or Hitler or Mussolini. 

The solution to industrial warfare cannot 
be found alone in extending the power of 
government over labor unions. We must 
tear down the power of labor unions over 
government. 

It is not alone in the labor activities that 
the collectivist movement is on the march. 
Those who believe in the Russian communal 
ownership of property plan have led all their 
kind and many thousands of other Ameri- 
cans deceived into traveling the Russian road 
by false guideposts that point the direction. 

The collective ownership of all public utili- 
ties is being rapidly accomplished by the per- 
suasion of the false mathematics of arith- 
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metical prestidigitators and with the help of 
Government subsidy of partisans in the bu- 
reaus and commissions and by numerous 
privileges and by complete exemption from 
the sharing of the whole people’s burden of 
taxation. 

The gins and cotton mills of the South- 
land are going into collective ownership. The 
grain elevators and grain mills of the North- 
land are going into collective ownership 
Even lumber mills and ice plants and filling 
stations and agricultural lands are being 
taken over into collective ownership and all 
the time the individual and his enterprise is 
paying the tax and other burdens essential 
to the cost of operating a government in 
peace and in war, while these collective 
enterprises through nonprofit corporation 
and corporative device are evading any par- 
ticipation in meeting the obligations of the 
Nation. On this score I could give you end- 
less detail and could show you that the 
opportunists in the Wall Street world of 
finance like the opportunists of fallen France 
are selling out and entering league with the 
collectivist forces, the sincere collectivist 
justifying this alliance on the basis that any 
means to the end is acceptable and the big 
financial interests entering such alliance only 
because it offers opportunity for plunder. 

It is as clear as a children’s primer that 
when two filling stations operate side by 
side, one by individual enterprise in the 
arena of competition, paying taxes and meet- 
ing all the other obligations of service and 
production, while next door is a filling sta- 
tion collectively owned, exempt from t 
freed from the cost of service comparablé 
or competitive and in many other ways ac- 






. 


corded advantages, there can be no con- 
clusion but one. The filling station op- 
erated by the individual that pays taxes 


etc., has had its death warrant as an enter- 
prise signed and with these forces in 
vast number and fields of endeavor, I tell 
you today the death warrant of individual 
enterprise in America is signed. We only 
have a stay of execution, and in the period 
of that stay we must escape the hold that 


the 


the collectivists have on us and must meet 
and defeat them which we most certainly 
can do in any field of fair competition. 


All that individual enterprise can or ought 
to ask is that the competitors play the 
game by the same set of rules, pay equal taxes, 
have equal privileges, etc. 

Obviously, the United States has not gone 
as far on the collectivist road as Russia 
or Germany or Italy, but there is a point 
on the road beyond which if we go we 
cannot take our freedom with us. In Amer- 
ica we are near the corner round which if 
we go we can never come back—can never 
return as self-respecting free men. If we 
could find the cause of communism, it would 
be great for civilization, like finding the cau 
of cancer. If we don't find the cause and 
do something about the cure of it, our chil- 
dren or our children’s children will be liv- 
ing under somebody’s booted heel. We have 
won a war to save the world and we ought 
now to devote ourselves to saving cur own 
country. 

Did you ever consider the fact that Russia 
as a nation has today amongst other nations 
no friends? It hasn't demonstrated the ca- 
pacity for friendship. If Russia would have 
friends she must be a friend. Under Russia's 
present policy all it can ever have is enemies 
and stooges. And so it is with minorities 
within our country that organize themselves 
into forces to compel the whole people to 
yield to their press for advantage. The 


threat of these forces alien to our philosophy 
of government was no greater from the out- 
side at our worst point in World War II than 
it is today from the inside. 

Today in America the collectivist has con- 
trol of a large percent 
production. 


ol our 


capacity for 
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’ To the extent that that control exists, to 

that extent we have here at home the serfdom 
of socialism—communism, nazism, fascism, 
or collectivism—all are forms of totalitarian- 
ism. Any of these forms of totalitarianism 
means regimenting the lives of the individual 
citizen and reducing the individual to a mere 
agent, a mere number, a pawn. 

The issue bluntly stated is: This Nation 
cannot remain half collectivist and half in- 
dividualist in its enterprise. It cannot be 
half slave and half free. 

It is all going one way or the other. 
side are you on? 


Which 
Stand up and be counted. 





Facts the Papers Do Not Print 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the great 
Scotch poet, Robert Burns, so aptly said: 
“Man’s inhumanity to man makes count- 
less thousands mourn.” The people of 
this country have been human and have 
made a shining record for magnanimity 
and forbearance in dealing with the sub- 
dued peoples in the wars this Nation has 
waged in the past. General Grant told 
the southern soldiers at Appomattox to 
keep their horses and take them home 
to till their farms. 

After the Spanish War we gave Spain 
$20,000,000 for the land we took in the 
Philippines. After the Boxer Rebellion 
we told the Chinese to use our share of 
the indemnity to build schools to edu- 
cate their youth. 

What a contrast to the course we are 
following today in Germany. 

There is submitted here for thought- 
ful consideration an article appearing in 
the American weekly, Human Events: 


Much of the disaster now overtaking Ger- 
many and Europe is the inevitable result of 
war. More widespread disaster, however, is 
resulting from Allied peace policies. 

“The next few months * * * will deter- 
mine whether the American Government, in 
its first large-scale attempt at governing a 
conquered people, is to succeed or fail, or 
abandon the effort.” Thus concludes Mr. 
Byron Price, experienced newspaper executive 
and former Director of Censorship, reporting 
to President Truman on his mission of in- 
quiry in post-Potsdam Germany. 

Millions of people in Germany today are 
facing death by starvation, principally be- 
cause at the Potsdam Conference 25 percent 
of the country’s arable land was awarded to 
Russia and Poland. The 10,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of these areas and an additional three 
and one-half million Sudeten Germans are 
being expelled from their homes and driven 
westward. Thus the Allied authorities re- 
sponsible for governing rump Germany have 
fewer food resources to draw on; more mouths 
to feed. Demands now made on American 
food resources by the military authorities 
in Germany are therefore not the result of 
the Nazi’s war, but of the Potsdam peace. 

The recent report of the Colmer committee 
of the House of Representatives stated that 
the official ration of 1,550 calories a day ac- 
tually “now runs in some cities as low as 800 
to 1,300 calories per person.” Mr. Byron 
Price reports: 

“The approved medical ration to prevent 
starvation is 2,000 calories, and there is no 
likelihood that such a ration would permit 
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the bombed-out, freezing, pedestrian Ger- 
mans to live anything like as well as the 
European average.” 

Allied authorities are also finding the Ger- 
man housing problem wholly unmanageable, 
because the millions made homeless by 
bombing have been doubled by the 14,009,900 
deportees from the east. The deficit of dwell- 
ing units has thus been raised to over 8,090,- 
000, and the homeless are facing death from 
exposure and diseases. Influenza and tuber- 
culosis respect no frontier lines and no Allied 
uniforms. 

All Europe this winter is desperately 
short of coal, because Germany's mines are 
producing only a fraction of their former 
output, especially in the Russian and French 
zones. The Ruhr, in the British zone, and 
better off, has now reached a coal production 
30 percent of pre-war average. Further im- 
provement can come only when the trans- 
portation system and industries servicing 
the mines have been restored. 


i 


In the midst of Europe's greatest produc- 
tion crisis all wheels are blocked in the Con- 
tinent’s greatest workshop. This is not the 
result of the war, for the principal casualties 
of bombing were residential units. At the 
height of the air blitz, in February 1945, only 
8 percent of German locomotives were in 
repair shops, as against 70 percent today. 
When the Allied armies overran Germany 
the industries of that country were still work- 
ing at approximately 75 percent of capacity. 


Today, according to General Eisenhower's ; 


current report, the figure is from 5 to 7 per- 
cent of capacity. The industrial machine 
and the transportation system of Germany 
have been brought to a standstill by Allied 
policies since surrender. 

These policies are based on a confusion 
between demilitarization and deindustriali- 
zation, two wholly different matters. Allied 
military authorities in Germany are not only 
hamstrung by directives written under the 
influence of the vindictive school, but are 
also reluctant to treat issues on their merits 
for fear of being attacked by commentators 
and editorial writers at home. 

As a result, no factories are permitted to 
reopen which might conceivably be converted 
to war purposes—a policy which would mean 
shutdown for at least 80 percent of the in- 
dustrial plant of any country—notwith- 
standing the fact that a group of American 
generals has stated that Germany, even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, would 
be unable to wage war for a century. 

If industrial production is not immediately 
raised far beyond its present levels, infla- 
tion—the result of acute disparity between 
goods available and money in circulation— 
will become uncontrollable. Inflation, in 
turn, would tremendously aggravate the 
food problem. Farmers in all countries re- 
fuse, even under penalty of death, to sell 
their produce for valueless currency. If this 
condition develops in Germany, American 
food shipments will have to be unnecessarily 
increased, even further. 

Both the Colmer and the Price reports 
recommend a revision and slowing down of 
the denazification policies. Denazification 
would be better served if the Allies would 
at once reopen the mail service to Germany. 
To facilitate an exchange of ideas with mem- 
bers of a free society is more constructive 
than to discharge the village postman be- 
cause he was once a perfunctory member of 
the Nazi Party. 

II 


The break-up of German economy does not 
concern that country alone. The German 
economy is not an isolated unit, but part of 
an organic whole, of European and world 
economy. In normal prewar years, Germany 
was America’s third best customer, surpassed 
only by Great Britain and Canada. Even in 
1939, Germany was Great Britain's second 
best market outside the Empire. 





A loan to Britain of several billion dollars 
is under consideration at this moment. 
The primary object is to restore the British 
export trade, so that the English can again 
afford to import. It makes little sense to 
loan Britain money with one hand and to 
destroy one of her best markets with the 
other. 

On the Continent of Europe the results of 
Potsdam are even more catastrophic, since 
Germany is the heart of the European econ- 
omy. In 1929, the last year in which world 
trade was really free and normal, Germany 
was the best customer of Italy and Switzer- 
land; the second best customer of Holland. 
Denmark, and Sweden; the third best cus- 
tomer of France. The destruction of Ger- 
many can only mean the permanent impoy- 
erishment of all these countries and the eco- 
nomic ruin of Europe. 


Iv 


If Europe is to recover from the war, Ger- 
many’s industrial production must be en- 
couraged by all available means and geared 
primarily to the restoration of transport, 
mining, utilities, and housing throughout the 
Continent. 

Food shipments to all zones of Germany 
must be increased so that rations can be 
raised to the level where men can work effi- 
ciently. These shipments must be calculated 
50 as to save at least the strongest of the 
14,000,000 deportees from the east, at present 
being rapidly liquidated by hunger and cold. 
If this planned massacre proceeds, the po- 
litical atmosphere of Europe will be poisoned 
beyond hope. 

To keep food shipments within American 
capacity, however, negotiations should be 
started at once with Russia, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia with a view to stopping 
further mass expulsion. There is ample evi- 
dence that a revision of this most objection- 
able feature of the Potsdam agreement would 
be highly popular in Britain. 

Reparation policies also must be radically 
revised in the light of Germany's capacity to 
pay, as outlined in the Colmer report. In 
the case of Italy, which suffered little dam- 
age compared with Germany, the United 
States Government has taken the stand that 
reparations paid from Rome would ultimately 
be borne by the American taxpayer. There 
is no reason to expect otherwise in the case 
of Germany. 

Immediate opening of mail service with 
Germany would contribute to the reeduca- 
tion program, and also enable Christians in 
this country to aid the Allied authorities in 
Germany to maintain the minimum food 
Standards laid down by the Army. There 
seems no good reason why experienced, non- 
political relief workers, such as the Quakers, 
should continue to be barred from Germany. 

Increasingly, Americans of good will are 
realizing how gravely the moral position of 
their country is being compromised. Frank 
E. Mason reported in the New York Times of 
November 26 the bitter remark of an Ameri- 
can combat general in Germany who told 
him: “My friend, we fought the Revolu- 
tionary War to establish the rights of man. 
We fought the Civil War to free the slaves. 
We fought this war to lose for humanity what 
we won in the other two wars.” 





Address of Dr. B. C. Forbes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 














orp, I include the following talk by Dr. 
B. C. Forbes, publisher of Forbes maga- 
zine, and president of the Investors 
League, at Forum on Free Enterprise, 
held in Buffalo on February 28, under 
auspices of the Investors League: 


Trying to organize investors to protect 
the ir own interests has been an intensely 
uphill job. 

‘T have been alarmed for the last dozen 
years or more over the way the people in this 


to accumulate savings, have been treated. 

Twelve years ago savings banks were pay- 

¢ anywhere from 3 to 4% percent on de- 

its. Today they are paying 1 to 14 per- 
cent—and only on limited amounts. 

The whole trend has been to make sav- 
ings less valuable. Not only so, but, as I 
see it, the policy at Washington has been to 
sive no consideration to the people who, in 
past years, were regarded as the backbone of 
; y nation, namely, individuals and families 
who practiced frugality and were thus able 

invest their savings in employment-pro- 
viding enterprises. 

The reason for what has happened is that 
at Washington the majority of officeholders, 
elected Representatives, are concerned pri- 

rily with being reelected—with attract- 
ing votes. When labor leaders go to Wash- 
ington and shake their fingers at our Sena- 
tors and Representatives, they sit up and 
take notice. Also they sit up and take notice 
when the heads of agricultural organizations 
come along and proclaim what they are for 
or against. ° 

But investors have had no medium for 
expressing their wishes at Washington. Here- 
tofore they have had no organization what- 

ver, with the result that Senators and 
Representatives tell you very frankly, when 
you get to know them: “We don’t give a hoot 
t investors. They are not organized and 








can’t and don’t swing large blocks of votes. 
That is why we listen to organized groups, 
namely, labor unions and farmers.” 


I don’t want to stress the treatment farm- 
ers have received. Although born and raised 
a farm boy, I don’t pretend to pass judgment 

them. But I do have definite ideas on 
how organized labor has been treated at 
Washington in the last decade and more. As 
it, they have been kowtowed to so 

I 1, coddled so much, and so much lop- 
legislation has been passed in their 

r that a number of their leaders have 
me just as arrogant, dictatorial, unrea- 

ble as many leaders of high finance and 
business became in the early part of this 

At that time, it was clear to anyone who 
studied social-economic conditions that, the 

’ things were going, public opinion would 
nevitably rise up and rebel against high 

ince and big business. 

Well, we know what happened after 1929. 
Iam just as sure of what is going to happen 
regarding labor leaders in the next year or 

as I was when I repeatedly warned these 
b hots just what was waiting for them. 

The Petrillos, the John L. Lewises, and 
other gentlemen of that stripe are inevitably 
riding for as heavy and severe a fall as did 

» nabobs of high finance and big business. 

The United States Supreme Court had to 
admit, not so very long ago, when the case 
of certain racketeers was brought before 
them, on the complaint that trucks trying to 
enter New York from another State were 
Stopped outside the city by union strong- 
arm men and the truck drivers either had to 
pay anywhere from $7 to $10 to be allowed 
to bring their trucks into New York, or 
the driver was pulled off the truck and he 
had to go back where he came from—the 
judges had to admit that there was no legis- 
lation on the statute books under which 
this could be stopped. Such were the labor 
laws that Congress had passed, Our legisla- 
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tors, under the lash of huge, powerful organi- 
zations, have not enacted one statute that 
would stop flagrant lawlessness of that kind— 
organized labor has been exempt from all 
antilegislation. 

It is somewhat encouraging that, at long 
last, Congress apparently is going to clip the 
wings of Mr. Caesar Petrillo. That is signifi- 
cant. Also, I think it is significant and 
encouraging that Congress is apparently giv- 
ing serious consideration to remedying our 
country’s lopsided labor laws. 

Imagine a lot of strikers arrogating to 
themselves the right to say to the owner 
of a plant, “Thou shalt not enter your own 
plant.” That has happened all over the 
country. 

These are samples of how the inherent 
constitutional rights of the owners—you and 
I who have saved money and invested it to 
provide employment—have been flouted by 
Washington. 

I am hopeful and confident that the pen- 
dulum which was pushed so far to the left 
during the last dozen years is beginning to 
swing back, and that within the next year 
or two conditions will be substantially righted 
at Washington. 

The feeling, I think, is multiplying that 
labor leaders have gone too far, that they 
have been concerned solely with their own 
privileges and demands, and have been put- 
ting themselves first and the welfare of the 
country last. 

What has enabled this great and glorious 
country of ours to attain world leadership, 
our excellent educational system, our in- 
comparable standards of living? It was the 
dollars that our fathers and you and I 
saved and invested. 

It has been estimated that it takes $7,000 
to provide the wherewithal for buildings, 
tools, machinery, etc., to furnish one in- 
dustrial job. 

If your fathers and mothers and we older 
folk hadn’t saved and invested our money, 
we would not have had a country as power- 
ful, as well off in every respect as it became. 

If Americans had not supplied the money 
to provide employment, we would not have 
been the world’s leader among nations 
today. 

We must have ideals, but unless idealism 
is blended with realism, you can’t get any- 
where. 

Investors—including stockholders, life-in- 
surance policyholders, savings-bank deposi- 
tors, home owners, small businessmen—must 
have sense and gumption enought to match 
the sense and gumption of labor and farm 
organizations, so that they will get some- 
thing approaching a square deal from 
Washington. 

The Investors League has tried to bring 
home to managements that it is up to 
them to use every legitimate means to or- 
ganize their stockholders. Managements of 
corporations today are our economic gen- 
erals. The Petrillos and John L. Lewises and 
Reuthers are the generals of labor. They are 
fighting their battles with many soldiers. 
Our economic generals, managers of corpora- 
tions, don’t seem to realize that without an 
army behind them they are powerless. 

Where would John L. Lewis and other 
labor leaders be with no army behind them? 
The Investors League is trying to open the 
eyes of managements that they, as gen- 
erals, must start in earnest to organize an 
army behind them—or they will continue to 
get the kind of deal they have been getting. 

If this situation is not remedied, the Gov- 
ernment will continue to encrcach more and 
more into private enterprise. 

I am reminded of the prehistoric dinosaurs, 
those enormous animals who roamed the 
world and were so large that they could not 
function efficiently. I, for one, am afraid 
that our Federal Government has got into 
the dinosaur class, and that it is time for us 
to call a halt on feeding and feeding into 
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its capacious and rapacious maw more and 
more of our private enterprises and indus- 
tries. I don’t think they are making such 
an extremely splendid job of doing the work 
they have already arrogated to themselves. 

I have no more personal, no more selfish 
interest in this movement than any one of 
you. I am old enough, and I have been 
frugal enough, so that I don’t need to worry. 
But I have four sons coming along. I be- 
lieve in Americanism. I believe in free en- 
terprise. I would hate to see this country 
turned into something not American. That 
is one reason I am giving half of my time 
to this cause, without one penny of remuner- 
ation. 

I would like to see each and every one of 
you here give thought to the situation and 
ask yourself “What can I do about it?” 





Profiteer’s Prayer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEccrpD, I should like to 
include a bit of verse recently composed 
by W. F. Farrell, of Dallas, Tex. 

In my opinion it very pithily and point- 
edly expresses the legislative platform of 
those who are so diligently attempting 
to wreck our Nation’s ecOnomy to line 
their own pockets with a few dollar 

PROFITEER'S PRAYER 
(By W. F. Farrell) 
Oh, let me live to see the day 
When we'll be rid of the OPA, 
Make sure that prices go up, not down— 


Boy, will I really go to town! 

Increase foodstuffs a hundred percent, 

Take all restriction off our rent 

Double the price of clothing and fuel— 

To hell with the public, let profit rule. 

Drive an automobile? Well, we'll double the 
price. 

We care not for others, just give us our slice 

You fought in the war? Well, what do we 
care? 

That war is over and we're on a tear. 


Live and let live? Say, son, that’s a joke 

We'll rake it in till the country g 

You may be my brother but 
keeper— 

Let’s make the spiral go stee 


oes broke. 


I'm not your 


per and steeper. 


So, off with controls and let me get mine, 
Bring back the old days of twenty-nine. 
I'll try to forget, and I hope you will too, 
Of the hard days that followed in thirty-two. 





Mabel Boardman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of March 18, 1945: 
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CLARA BARTON’s SUCCESSOR, MABEL BOARDMAN, 
Dries aT 85—ReEpD Cross LEADER 46 YEARS— 
CoRONARY THROMBOSIS CAUSES DEATH OF 
FAMED HUMANITARIAN 


Miss Mabel Thorp Boardman, whose ef- 
forts as a founder and leader of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross lifted her to an honored place 
among the world’s great humanitarians, died 
at her home last night of coronary throm- 
bosis. She was 85 years old. 

Miss Boardman suffered a heart attack Fri- 
day at her home at 1801 P Street NW. A 
second attack yesterday afternoon caused her 
death at 8:30 o’clock last night. A sister, 
Mrs. Florence Keep, was at her bedside. 

For 46 years Miss Boardman devoted her 
life to aiding those whose plight bound the 
people of the world together. 

Miss Boardman was a member of the cen- 
tral committee of the Red Cross for 40 years. 
In all these years of Red Cross work, she was 
decorated by the Kings of Sweden and Italy, 
the Emperor of Japan, and the Governments 
of France, Portugal, Serbia, and Chile. 

Her vitality even after she passed 70 was 
such that she kept four secretaries busy 
daily. Her enthusiasm for the Red Cross was 
unbounded. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, October 12, 1860, 
Miss Boardman was a descendant of Gen. 
John Mason, a famous Indian fighter, a great- 
granddaughter of Elijah Boardman, a Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and a granddaughter 
of the founder of Yale University’s Sheffield 
School, Joseph Earl Sheffield. Her father was 
a wealthy Cleveland businessman, William 
P. Boardman. 

As a young woman she visited in Germany, 
where an uncle, W. W. Phelps, was United 
States Minister. On her return she became 
interested in the work of the Cleveland Chil- 
dren’s Day Nursery and in Washington's Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 

In 1900 Miss Boardman started work to 
shape into an international body the small, 
still loosely knit group organized as the Amer- 
ican Red Cross by Miss Clara Barton. 

Miss Boardman was named to the board 
of incorporators of the Red Cross in 1900 
after friends submitted her name for the post 
without her knowledge. Three years later 
her driving, energetic work had aroused in- 
terest of several leaders in Washington to 
reorganize the group. 

With aid from John W. Foster, former Sec- 
retary of State, and of William Howard Taft, 
then Secretary of War, she drafted the out- 
lines of the charter granted by Congress in 
1904. 

The office building of the new national 
organization—on Seventeenth between D and 
E Streets NW.—was built with a fund of 
$1,000,000 which Miss Boardman raised 
through a Federal appropriation and through 
private subscription. 

This building was dedicated as “a memo- 
rial to the heroic women of the Civil War.” 

When members of the fund committee ob- 
jected to buying all the land for the national 
headquarters, Miss Boardman said: 

“If we ever have a war, we'll need that 
space for additional quarters.” 


FORESIGHT VINDICATED 


The statesmen laughed, but within 5 years 
there were four large and several small build- 
ings on the site around the main building. 
They proved to be hardly sufficient. 

In 1919, Miss Boardman became national 
secretary of the Red Cross. She was a United 
States delegate to the eighth international 
Red Cross conference, in London; to the ninth 
conference, held in Washington; to the fif- 
teenth and the sixteenth, held in Tokyo and 
London, respectively. 

She turned down at least one bid to be- 
come national chairman. When President 
Taft asked her to take the job, she declined. 

“The public has more confidence in men 
executives,” she said. 


Honors were showered on her at every turn. 
She held honorary degrees from Yale, West- 
ern Reserve, Smith College, George Washing- 
ton University, and Converse College. 

Appointed a District Commissioner in 1920 
by President Wilson, Miss Boardman served 
for nearly 3 years. She knew nearly every 
President since Taft, and Presidents Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt had 
commended her work. 

On January 1, 1944, almost a thousand 
Washingtonians attended a _ testimonial 
luncheon held for her at the Statler. Eleven 
months later she was awarded the Red Cross 
distinguished-service gold medal. 

The citation accompanying this award 
commended her for being a “leader of men 
and women in the vision of the Red Cross as 
a national and international instrumentality 
of service.” 

In 1942 she was also awarded the Cosmo- 
politan Club’s distinguished-service medal 
for 1941 for “outstanding and unselfish serv- 
ice to her community.” 

Through the years, Miss Boardman kept 
office hours and accepted no salary. To study 
Red Cross groups in Europe, she paid her 
own expenses. 

She raised personally more than $2,000,000 
for the Red Cross, and watched it grow from 
a single room into stately marble structures, 
for which she drew interior plans. 

Over all kinds of objections, she put Red 
Cross workers in uniform. Following a sug- 
gestion of Miss Emily Bissell, Miss Boardman 
initiated the Red Cross Christmas-seal sales 
to aid tubercular persons. 

Red Cross nursing service, first-aid-train- 
ing programs, and life-saving instructions 
and service were Miss Boardman’s creations. 

Soon after Charles Evans Hughes became 
Chief Justice, he remarked to Miss Boardman 
at a dinner party about a disastrous cyclone 
which struck three Southern States the day 
before. 

He said he had read about the storm in a 
newspaper which carried pictures of Red 
Cross rescue work. He asked: 

“How did you get there so fast?” 

“The Red Cross doesn’t have to get there 
any more,” she smiled in reply, “it is there.” 

Miss Boardman was an Episcopalian. She 
was a member of the Chevy Chase Club and 
the Sulgrave Club in Washington; the Colony 
Club, New York City; and the Murray Bay 
Club, of Murray Bay, Canada. 

Her account of her experiences in the first 
years of World War I was published in 1915 
in her book Under the Red Cross Flag. 

In addition to Mrs. Keep, Miss Boardman 
leaves another sister, Mrs. Murray Crane, of 
Dalton, Mass., who was reported on her way 
to Washington last night. 


MISS BOARDMAN’S LOSS IS CALLED “IRREPARABLE” 


Miss Boardman’s death was termed “an 
irreparable” loss by J. Clifford Folger, District 
Red Cross chairman. 

“She was the founder and most active 
member of the District chapter. Its first 
meeting was held in her house on Dupont 
Circle in 1905,” he said. “Under her in- 
spiring leadership it grew from less than a 
dozen members to nearly half a million. 

“Within the past few days she spoke at 
Constitution Hall and there made awards to 
heads of service with moving words. For 
nearly half a century she had taken the lead 
in both national and local affairs of the 
Red Cross. Her life has been the living 
symbol of the humanitarian spirit under- 
lying the organization of which she was so 
much a part. 

“Her name is known throughout the world 
wherever the name of the Red Cross is 
known. No one in this country has played 
a greater role or has done more to promote 
its healing influence.” 
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HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, in 
our busy lives we are sometimes inter- 
rupted by a still, clear voice, ringing with 
truth and insistent in its appeal. Such a 
thing happened to me when I received a 
letter from a committee of school boys 
and girls of the Neptune High School, in 
Ocean Grove, N. J., calling themselves the 
committee on atomic peace. 

In this letter, which is included as part 
of my remarks, these young people ap- 
peal to “our statesmen and our leaders 
so to govern and protect us, that we will 
never need to fear the use of atomic 
energy for any but peaceful purposes.” 
That appeal commands respect and at- 
tention and it places on our shoulders the 
crushing responsibility to so shape the 
policies of this great Nation that this 
force will be directed to the protection 
and conservation of humanity and not 
for its destruction. We must seek peace 
for the world with unselfishness and sin- 
cerity. American boys and girls demand 
it. 

NEPTUNE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Ocean Grove, N.-J., March 13, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We, the students of Neptune 
High School, Ocean Grove, N. J., would like 
to tell you what we think about the effect 
of the atomic bomb on our lives. We con- 
sider it not only our duty to the world, but 
especially to ourselves, to speak at this time. 

Our fathers and our brothers have just 
brought a great war to a successful end. 
To do this, they devised and perfected a 
gigantic weapon, using atomic power. This 
bomb saved many lives by being used when 
it was, but now the struggle is over, the na- 
tions have given up war, the warriors have 
returned to their homes. What now? The 
scientists who made this bomb fear its fu- 
ture power. We share that fear. 

We have lived through a war. Although 
it was remote from our communities, it was 
fought by our brothers and our.- fathers. 
They have told us how horrible war is, and 
we believe them. We also believe our sci- 
entists when they tell us that another war, 
with atomic weapons, would cause immeas- 
urably greater destruction. 

Another war! Why do we speak of an- 
other war? We do, because our elders do; 
some with dread in their hearts, and some, 
we are horrified to see, almost with hope. 
We, the youth, do not want another war. 
We have been told that VJ-day was the 
beginning of an unending peace. We want 
that peace. We do not want to leave our 
homes and loved ones to die on the quickly 
forming battlefields of tomorrow. We are 
generous, and we want to see other people 
live in peace to enjoy what is rightfully 
theirs. Despite what power politics might 


gain for a few of our leaders, we, the youth, 
the potential cannon fodder of tomorrow, 
do not want war. 

And yet, we ourselves can do nothing to 
prevent this war of tomorrow in which cur 











plcod will be the prime ingredient. It is you, 
our leaders, who must draw the blueprints 
of our destinies—and you are doing it today. 
Whether or not the United Nations Organi- 
gation can find a firm foothold, whether or 
not Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States can learn to work together for the 
common good without putting their indi- 
vidual interests first, these are prime factors 
in determining the fate of your sons and 
daughters in high schools and universities. 

Is it strange, then, that we should worry 
when we see people indignant over the pos- 
sibility of the UNO being in their backyard, 
when we read about Iran and Manchuria, or 
when we hear trusted leaders telling us the 
United States and Great Britain must stick 
together if Russia tries anything? If the 
Second World War has taught us nothing 
else, we had hoped it would prove to us the 
truth of Benjamin Franklin’s words: “We 
must all hang together, or we shall all hang 
separately.” 

This is the talk we have heard from our 
elders, and when we add it to our knowledge 
of the atom bomb’s destructive power, our 
fears of another world conflict are doubled. 

Our only hope is in you, our statesmen and 
our leaders. We firmly believe that the com- 
plete success of the United Nations Organi- 
zation and the setting up of some form of 
international control for the atomic bomb 
are absolute necessities, if world peace is to 
be insured. We are confident that our states- 
men will do their utmost to achieve these 
ends when the people say they must. There- 
fore, we wish to join our elders in a mandate 
to the Government of the United States, so 
to govern and protect us, that we will never 
need to fear the use of atomic energy for any 
but peaceful purposes. 

For the sake of those who have never 
known a peaceful spring, with buds instead 
of bombshells, and flowers instead of famine, 
whose lives have never before been free from 
fear—for them we ask it. 

COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC PEACE, 
Dan Cote, Chairman. 
TYLER BILLs, 
ALBERT SCHNEIDER, 
Neptune High School, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





An Indictment 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the indictment by Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son of the technique of the New Dealers 
and their communistic collaborators in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs is none 
too severe. The New Dealers are so de- 
termined to remain in political power 
that their leaders dare not deviate from 
the path along which their communistic 
comrades have led them. The pay-off is 
Supposed to be through the PAC and all 
affiliated communistic organizations in 
the approaching elections. If the New 
Deal can win at the coming elections by 
such means, there is little hope of retain- 
ing the fundamentals of free government 
under our Federal Constitution. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting an article by Dorothy Thompson, 
XCII—App.——91 
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which appeared in the Evening Star, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1946: 


ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 


Let us not blame the Soviets for taking 
advantage of the opportunities which British 
and American agreements placed in their 
hands. One must admire, however fearfully, 
clarity of aim and consistency of intellectual 
process. Indignation is not a substitute for 
understanding and profits us nothing. If 
the drama we are currently observing on the 
world stage climaxes to a tragic outcome for 
the civilization of the West, the protagonists 
who contribute to that outcome cannot be 
absolved of collaborating for their own ruin. 
The essence of tragedy is that Oedipus, Ham- 
let, and Lear encompass their own downfall. 

We cannot, after all, blame the Soviets for 
betrayals:of our domestic faith which never 
has been theirs. They had their way in 
Poland, but they did not betray their own 
aims or their Polish supporters. Neither did 
they betray their agent in Yugoslavia. It 
was we who betrayed our promises to Poland 
and Yugoslavia. The Soviet does not betray 
the anti-Nazi Germans who decisively cast 
their lot with the Soviet Union and did not 
quail even before the Russo-German pact. 
It is we who betray the German martyrs who 


‘staked and lost their lives for our avowed 


principles, and whom we have branded as a 
“little clique of defeatist generals'’—a faith- 
less lie. 

No one will ever understand the Soviets 
who has not known Communists. It is not 
a breach of Communist principle to lie, cheat, 
deceive, forge, make fools of “rotten liberals,” 
betray friendships, make “united fronts” only 
to subvert them, or indulge in any means 
whatsoever to defeat non-Communist poli- 
cies. Communist principle embraces mortal 
struggle. Its object is to win against all 
odds and by any means for the sake of an 
idea that has for them the force of a cru- 
sading religion bolstered by conviction of 
total millennial triumph. 

In the eyes of a Communist believer the 
individual is nothing, and personal scruples 
but remnants of a “sickly,” “bourgeois’”’ mor- 
rality. Thus the Communist believer is 
ready to render not only his life, but his im- 
mortal soul, in sincere faith that the end 
of his way is the redemption of mankind. 

If necessary, through blood and slime—the 
exploitation of every vice, the assassination 
of every opponent, the wily deception of the 
tolerant, the mobilization of every passion of 
envy, frustration and hatred; the exacerba- 
tion of every injustice; the promise of every 
utopia; the temporary flattering of capital- 
ist; the harsh disciplining of the worker; 
the debunking of the traditional heroes; the 
subversion of the law—through all these the 
Communist faithful press toward the great 
redemption, in a generation or in a century, 
but with unswerving conviction of the final 
unconditional surrender of their enemies, 
whether of the right or the left, for thus it 
is written in the infallible law of human 
societies as laid down by St. Marx, St. Lenin, 
and St. Stalin. The personal life, fate, and 
morality of every believer thus appear as but 
links in the chain leading to the enthrone- 
ment of heaven on earth. 

No one contemplating th: phenomenon of 
the Communist believer can deny him a 
morality. His is the supreme other-morality. 
But Lucifer also was an angel, and Com- 
munist believers are governed in their prac- 
tice of amoral methods by faith in a new 
morality through total victory. And their 
morale has supported thousands of them 
through unconscionable persecutions. 

It is the morality of our own civilization 
which is in question: The morality that warns 
us that the means invariably determine the 
end; that as men are, and do, so is the out- 
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come of their strivings; which asserts that 


good can never be promoted by evil; which 
demands that victory be, at every step, the 
overcoming of evil by good. 

Where was Christian principle at Potsdam? 
Where is the promise of the “four freedoms’’? 
For whom, among our statesmen, are the 
Ten Commandments, the thirteenth chapter 
of Corinthians, the declaration of Jeiierson, 
the second inaugural address of Lincoin, still 
living expressions and imperatives of our per- 
sonal and social morality? 

We are being undone, not by the triumph 
of Communist principles, but by the capitu- 
lation of our own. 

The Soviets and their international sup- 
porters have led us, step by step, as John 
Foster Dulles confesses, because they know 
where they are going, and we do not. Hav- 
ing abandoned the guide posts of principle, 
we have followed blindly. We have produced 
no impregnable virtue to oppose to their 
virtues, which embrace all vices. On the con- 
trary, we have rushed in to share in the 
viciousness, out of which we, unlike them, 
cannot possibly make a virtue. Thus it is 
we have followed blindly. We have produced 
crises, divided characters, and fear 

Their consciences are clear For con- 
science, regarding means and methods, is no 
part of their morality at all. 





Postwar Navy 
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HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I again desire to 
focus attention upon the postwar Navy. 

As of VJ-day the United States had 
built the largest and most powerful Navy 
in the history of the world. That Navy 
was built for and has been used only in 
the interest of peace. A hundred thou- 
sand ships were dedicated to the de- 
struction of the forces of oppression and 
evil, and when the surrender docu- 
ments were signed aboard the U. S. S. 
Missouri, I am sure that all Americans 
felt that our investment had paid the 
highest possible dividends. 

How much of that Navy shall we keep 
and how much shall we junk? The an- 
swer to that question is a responsibility 
that the least of us in this great body 
share. 

Iam disturbed at this time, Mr. Speak- 
er, because of recent circumstances which 
have justified the press in printing such 
statements as: “Nimitz and the Naval 
Committee will have the next round in 
the fight for a Navy not designed by a 
bookkeeper.” 

I believe that I share the desire of 
each Member of this House to report to 
his constituency that he has helped in 
reducing the cost of government. I do 
not believe this can be accomplished, 
however, by assuming to appropriate a 
large and arbitrary sum of money with 
the admonition to the Navy to 
this and build what you can out of it.” 

I am informed that under the pro- 
posed budget, as it came to the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, that the 
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air arm of the Navy will be drastically 
limited in the acquisition of new air- 
planes, including jet-propelled, jet- 
assisted take-off, and more powerful air- 
craft, and that experimentation and re- 
search will be hampered to the extent 
of one-third of that originally deemed 
necessary. 

It appears basic to me that the future 
strength of this country, from a mili- 
tary standpoint, depends upon scientific 
development through experimentation 
and research at least equal to that of 
any other country in the world, and the 
superior ability to employ the use of the 
fruits of the scientific advancement. 
This means a strong air arm. 

It will be of interest to you, I am sure, 
to glance briefly at excerpts from an ar- 
ticle describing the Navy’s fight in the 
Pacific. 

September 9-10, 1944: Fast carrier force of 
the Third Fleet makes first strike upon 
Philippines at Mindanao. 

Octboer 20, 1944: Constant carrier attacks 
by the Third Fleet upon the Philippines, be- 
ginning September 9, are followed by an 
amphibious attack upon Leyte. 

November 5-25, 1944: Third Fleet contin- 
ues to soften the Japs’ hold on the Philip- 
pines by air strikes on Luzon and Ormoc 
Bay, the west coast of Leyte. 

January 3-4, 1945: Fast carrier force planes 
of the Third Fleet pound Formosa off the 
China mainland and Okinawa in the Nansei 
Shoto (or Ryukyu) Islands below Japan. 

February 16-17, 1945: Fifth Fleet makes 
first carrier strike on Tokyo and adjacent 
targets. 

March 18-19, 1945: Fast carrier force at- 
tacks Kyushu on the Inland Sea. 

April 7, 1945: Carrier aircraft sink the 
Yamato, Japs’ most powerful remaining ship 
and other fleet units. 

July 10, 1945: Over a thousand fleet carrier 
planes hit Tokyo and Honshu coast. 

July 14, 1945: A thousand carrier aircraft 
pound Hokkaido in northern Japan. 


Where would we have been then with- 
out a strong air arm? 

How much Navy shall we Keep? I do 
not know, and Admiral Nimitz states that 
no man living knows. I do know, how- 
ever, that we Can rely upon the recom- 
mendations of great men like Admiral 
Nimitz, upon the recommendations of 
those who know through training and 
experience the requirements of modern 
warfare. Even you and I know that if 
we are called upon to engage in another 
conflict we will have to get where we are 
going fast and have something destruc- 
tive to leave when we get there. Our ex- 
perience in the past and our outlook for 
the future most assuredly do not war- 
rant an arbitrary slash in air power. 





Report of La Follette-Monroney Committee 
Lauded by Press of the Nation 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 


painstaking work and courageous report 
of the La Follette-Monroney committee 


on the organization of Congress has re- 
ceived a most favorable reaction. Prac- 
tically every newspaper in the country 
has carried laudatory editorials on the 
work of this committee. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include four edi- 
torials from leadings newspapers which 
are typical of the editorial comment: 


[From the Washington Post of March 12, 
1946 | 


MAKE IT ONE PACKAGE 


Considering the remarkable achievements 
of the committee on the organization of 
Congress, we are not inclined to carp about 
its failure to bring in a plan to abolish the 
seniority rule or clip the wings of the arbi- 
trary Rules Committee in the House. We 
recall that Congress did not give the com- 
mittee an absolutely free hand. It forbade 
the committee to bring in recommendations 
“with respect to the rules, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, practices, and/or precedents of either 
House.” The surprising thing is that in 
these circumstances the committee has done 
as much as it has. In our opinion, accord- 
ingly, the public interest can best be served 
by concentrating full attention upon the 
progressive and intelligent reforms it has pro- 
posed by almost unanimous agreement, and 
forgetting for the time being about any 
inevitable sins of omission. 

The next step, as we see it, is to embody 
all of the committee’s proposals in a bill for 
early enactment. The unfortunate aspect of 
the situation is that the La Follette-Mon- 
roney committee itself was not permitted to 
draft the necessary legislation and submit it 
to the House and Senate. It is understood 
that Senator La FOLLETTE intended to ask 
unanimous consent for such procedure, but 
in his absence from the city the report was 
referred to the Senate Rules Committee. If 
this misstep cannot be corrected, we hope 
at least that the Rules Committee will call 
upon the legislators and experts who outlined 
this constructive program to work closely 
with it in formulating the implementing 
legislation. 

It is of the utmost importance, we think, 
to deal with the proposals as a whole. Some 
Members of Congress may be inclined to 
single out specially favored items, such as the 
proposed increase in congressional salaries 
and the hiring of more experts, for hasty ap- 
proval To do so, of course, would be to 
endanger the more fundamental changes de- 
signed to help Congress work more effectively. 
Public opinion might react sharply against 
such distortion of the plan for rehabilitation 
of Congress and thus defeat the basic aim of 
strengthening our national legislative ma- 
chinery. 

Let the entire program, as one committee 
member said the other day, be wrapped up 
in a single package. Taken as a whole, it 
emanates the spirit of progressive, twentieth- 
century democracy. It is probably the most 
comprehensive plan that has ever been de- 
vised to make our system of divided powers 
function smoothly in an era of colossal gov- 
efnmental responsibilities. We think the 
public will expect Congress to make a clean- 
cut choice of moving forward in full accord 
with this efficiency chart, and great will be 
the disappointment if it should fail to do so. 


[From the Nashville Tennesseean of March 
8, 1946] 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


Unless Congress takes the opportunity 
offered it in the report of the La Follette- 
Monroney committee to recover its constitu- 
tional place in our Government, the decline 
of that body—so obvious to political scien- 
tists—is certain to produce more and graver 
crises as the responsibilities of government 
mceunt. 

In view of the growing party irresponsibil- 
ity, particularism, and negativism manifest- 
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ing themselves in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress to the extent of reducing administra. 
tion leadership almost to the point of frus.- 
tration, the sweeping reforms proposed by the 
12-member joint committee are exceedingly 
timely. 

The committee has not adopted the per- 
fectionist attitude. It left out many needed 
reforms. In proposing a drastic reduction in 
the number of committees, it did not go all 
the way and molest the sacred cow of senior. 
ity. It was silent on the question of filibus- 
ters. It made no proposals to end the tyr. 
anny of the House Rules Committee. It laid 
down only the minimum reforms decreed by 
the “necessitousness of time” to enable 
Congress to cope with its responsibilities, 
If the present National Legislature fails to 
adopt these—one and all— it will sacrifice the 
opportunity to arrest the declining popular 
confidence in the ability of Congress to voice 
the national will and implement it. 

One of the most significant of the reforms 
recommended by the committee has to do 
with the reconstitution of party responsi- 
bility in Congress. The founding fathers did 
not envision party government at all and 
American individualism would never allow 
the European system of bloc voting. Never- 
theless, the evolution of party government 
in America does involve a reasonable har- 
monizing of party responsibility and inde- 
pendent political judgment, Through our 
unwritten constitution the President has 
become the conscience of the Nation, the 
enunciator of policies. Without effective 
cooperation between the executive and the 
party majority in Congress an “administra- 
tion” program is impossible. 

During the current Congress, party leader- 
ship has badly disintegrated, due mainly to 
the willingness of Deep South conservatives 
to join hands with the Republicans against 
the President’s entire program. The crea- 
tion of majority policy committees in both 
Houses and of a formal joint council of these 
committees to confer regularly with the 
President in formulating legislative pro- 
grams and steering them through Congress, 
as proposed by the La Follette-Monroney 
committee, would go a long way toward mak- 
ing party responsibility the useful instru- 
ment which the times require. 

Likewise, the creation of minority policy 
committees holds forth the possibility of re- 
form among the “loyal opposition” and of 
compelling the minority party to pursue the 
constructive role which its leading progres- 
sive spokesman, Mr. Stassen, declares is its 
duty. 

If modern big government is to be effi- 
cient, the gulf between the White House and 
Capitol Hill must be more effectively bridged. 
Congress—and only Congress—can do it by 
adopting the reforms proposed by its own 
committee. 


{From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of March 
5, 1946] 


FOR A BETTER CONGRESS 


Although it falls considerably short of the 
comprehensive plan drawn up last year for 
the National Planning Association by Robert 
Heller, of Cleveland, the proposal for the re- 
organization of Congress made yesterday by 
a special Senate-House committee would, if 
adopted, vastly improve the Nation's legis- 
lative machinery and should go far toward 
restoring Congress to the position of influ- 
ence in the Government contemplated by the 
Constitution. 

The committee was unanimous in its 
recommendation except on two points. 
Congressman EUGENE E. Cox, one of the two 
men who virtually control the powerful 
House Rules Committee, refused to go along 
on the proposal to reduce the Senate’s stand- 
ing committees from 33 to 16 and those of 
the House from 48 to 18, and he refused to 
acquiesce in the recommendation for the 
establishment of majority and minority 








policy committees which would chart Demo- 
-ratie and Republican strategy on all legis- 
tion. 

These two recommendations are the core 
f the plan, designed to make Congress more 
eficient in its operations and to restore a 
semblance of party responsibility. The Cox 
pposition suggests that southern Members 
Congress will see in the plan a serious 
reat to their position as wielders of the 
balance of power between northern Republi- 
cans and Democrats. 

Thus there is grave danger that this im- 
rtant attempt to restore to Congress a de- 
cree of the authority which it has been los- 
ne more or less steadily to the executive 
branch since the administration of George 
Washington will be blocked by the very group 
which has pretended to be the most fearful 
executive government. 

Since its plan was bound to arouse opposi- 
tion from the southerners anyway, it is too 
bad the joint committee did not go all the 
way in its proposed reform and include rec- 
ommendations for getting rid of the ener- 
vating seniority rule and the Senate filibus- 
ter, for clipping the authority of the power- 
ful and often irresponsible House Rules Com- 
mittee, and for bringing the heads of Gov- 
ernment departments before Congress for 
questioning in open session. As General 
Washington advised the delegates of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, if a plan has little 
chance of being accepted anyway, those 
drawing it up had as well make it just as 
good as they possibly can. In the case of the 
Constitution, the product proved to be so 
good that the seemingly impossible was real- 
ized and it was accepted. 

Nevertheless Congress should have the sup- 
port of public opinion for acceptance of the 
committee’s recommendation, since it 
marks a definite step forward. Congress will 
need that opinion especially since the plan 
involves a 50-percent increase in congres- 
sional salaries and provision for the employ- 
ment of additional assistants by Members of 
Congress to relieve the latter of much of the 
nonlegislative work in which they must now 
engage. The Heller plan called for a 250- 
percent increase in salaries and for a much 
more liberal outlay for administrative assist- 
ants than that recommended by the joint 
ommittee. 
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From the Nashville Tennesseean of March 5, 
1946 | 


PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF 


The fate of the proposed reforms in Con- 

ress made public yesterday by the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress 
rests in the hands of the conservative 
Democrat-Republican coalition which has 
largely dominated the Seventy-ninth Con- 
ress by virtue of its control of committees. 
For this reason, the possibility that the Na- 

nal Legislature will go far toward mod- 
ernizing itself are not bright. 

Now, there are reforms which will make 
the coalition Members, as well as the others, 
smack their lips. Not many will be averse 
to boosting their pay from $10,000 to $15,000 
or to having an administrative executive at 
$8,000 in each office to help them keep their 
political fences in repair—that is, if they 
think they can get by with it with the folks 
at home. 

From the viewpoint of political science, 
these reforms are badly needed. The Con- 
gressmen do not have the time under the 
present set-up to devote the needed attention 
to legislative matters. Executive assistants to 


ke many of their burdens off them iogically 
should free them for the purpose for which 
they were sent to Washington. 

Equally important, however, is the proposal 
1at the number of committees in the Sen- 
te be cut from 33 to 16 and in the House 
This reform would return 


+} 


from 48 to 18. 
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the power from the committee to the House 
and Senate proper, where it belongs. It 
would establish responsibility. It would free 
the Members from onerous committee bur- 
dens on a half dozen committees to devote 
more time to a single committee and to legis- 
lating. It would improve legislative effi- 
ciency. 

But this is the rock which can sink the 
whole program to streamline Congress. The 
81 chairmen of the present committees and 
the next-in-line by reason of seniority who 
are waiting for the shoes of the present 
chairmen will not likely vote themselves out 
of choice plums. Committee appointments 
carry prestige in Washington and at home. 
Government agencies have to kowtow to 
the gentlemen who preside over their des- 


tinies. Committee staffs can be used to do 
things for chairmen outside committee 
duties. 


Committees properly controlled can be 
used by conservative gentlemen to stymie the 
will of a more progressive majority and the 
multiplicity of committees serves this purpose 
ideally. For example, if the House Labor 
Committee happens to be liberal—as it is—a 
labor bill can be sent to the Military Affairs 
Committee, where the reactionaries are firmly 
entrenched. Even an obscure committee, 
such as the Executive Expenditures Commit- 
tee, can choke off or drastically alter so fun- 
damental a piece of legislation as the full- 
employment bill. 

But if these are reasons why it will be diffi- 
cult to get a genuine committee reform at 
this time, they are also reasons why it is a 
matter of prime importance that the con- 
gressional machinery be revamped. 





In the American Tradition America Grew 
Creat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York.. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
inserting an editorial which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of March 18, 
1946: 

TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE 


This newspaper has printed two previous 
editorials under the above caption. One ap- 
peared June 25, 1941, and the other July 2, 
1941. The two editorials compared the Nazi 
dictatorship of Adolf Hitler and the Com- 
munist dictatorship of Joseph Stalin. We 
said that we could find little difference be- 
tween them in philosophy or method. We 
earnestly attempted to argue that America 
could not defeat dictatorship by combining 
with one dictator against another dictator; 
that it could only entrench the dictator it 
helped to make victorious. 

We think it would be interesting to repro- 
duce the editorials now. That printed June 
25, 1941, shortly after Germany attacked 
Russia, follows in part: 

“In an adjoining column on this page, Mr. 
Frank Kent comes to the conclusion, after 
some argument with himself, that we should 
aid the Russians in any way we can but not 
let that lessen our distaste for nor our dis- 
trust of the whole Communist outfit.” 

Mr. Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of 
State, also stresses his dislike of communism, 
but he also seems to think that we might 
help Russia. Mr. Welles speaks of Adolf Hit- 
ler’s plans for conquest of the world, and, by 
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inference, leaves the impression that Joseph 
Stalin is innocent of any such plans. 

What does Mr. Welles think the Stalin re- 
gime has been doing in China? The Russian 
aid to China, the organization of Communist 
armies there, has not sprung out of the good- 
ness of Mr. Stalin’s heart or from his sym- 
pathy for the Chinese. What Mr. Stalin is 
doing, and what he was doing long before the 
Japanese invasion of China, is to attempt to 
organize China on Communist lines and to 
bring that huge nation into alliance with 
Russia. 

Did the help that Stalin offered in Spain 
have nothing to do with ideas of conquest? 
Who was it that turned the economy of 
France topsy turvy and made that nation 
easy pickings for the armies of Hitler? Who 
has been spreading propaganda and foment- 
ing strikes in the United States and what is 
the purpose of that? Who attacked Finland, 
seized half of Poland, the Baltic nations, and 
a slice of Rumanian territory? If all of that 
does not add up to conquest, what is it? 

Suppose we aid Russia and Russia con- 
quers. Hitler. Who then will dominate the 
continent of Europe? What will be the re- 
sults of that domination? Will Mr. Stalin be 
a kindly master or will an entire continent 
be bathed in blood? 

Imagine, if you can, an American delega- 
tion going into a peace conference and saying 
to a victorious Stalin, “You know we promised 
the world the four freedoms and in the peace 
settlement that must be kept in mind.” If 
you can imagine that, then it is not too hard 
to imagine Mr. Stalin laughing long and loud. 

The American people know that the princi- 


pal difference between Mr. Hitler and Mr. 
Stalin is the size of their respective mus- 
taches. An alliance with either would be at 


the price of national self-respect. 

The editorial of July 2, 1941, follows: 

“We are hearing the not so faint begin- 
nings of a build-up for the character of 
Mr. Joseph Stalin and his Communist regime. 
Through the spoken and written word it is 
intimated that his gobbling up of smaller 
neighbors was not really aggression, but only 
measures of self-protection. The story goes 
further that he is innocent of ideas of world 
conquest. Later we will undoubtedly hear 
glib explanations of his mass blood purges. 


It may even be contended his early career 
as a bandit was just in the spirit of good 
clean boyish fun. 

“So it may not be untimely to review 


just what Mr. Stalin has been doing. 

“In the summer of 1939, while the French 
and British were negotiating for an alliance 
with Mr. Stalin’s Russia, it was suddenly 
announced that he had concluded an alliance 
with Hitler’s Nazi Germany. Thus assured, 
Germany proceeded to attack Poland and the 
present war was under way. When the Ger- 
mans had scattered the Polish armies, Russia 
came in for her share of that poor country. 
Next, Russia gobbled up three liitle Baltic 
countries. Finland refused to be gobbled, 
fought, and was beaten. During this war, the 
British revealed that in their negotiations 
with Russia, the Russians demanded as a 
price of their-cooperation the right to over- 
run these little nations without fear of out- 
side interference. There are some other de- 
tails, but those are the high spots of what 
Mr. Stalin’s regime has been doing. And we 
are being asked to believe that the nation 
which did this and which was in possession 
of probably the largest and certainly the 
second best-equipped army in the world was 
‘protecting’ itself. 

“And then we hear that the Communist 
dictatorship and philosophy is not as great 
a danger to us as is the Nazi dictatorship and 
philosophy. Dr. James Bryant Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University, is quoted as 
voicing this theory and adding: 

“This is simply because the Communist 
ideology has never been combined with a 
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military force which could threaten this 
hemisphere. It seems inconceivable that the 
present Russian forces could directly men- 
ace this country.’ 

“Of course the Communist ideology has 
been combined with a military force. Taking 
Dr. Conant on his own ground as to whether 
it could threaten this hemisphere, we will 
merely point out that Russia is some thou- 
sands of miles closer to this hemisphere than 
is any nation with a comparable military 
force. And what warrant has Dr. Conant for 
believing that a triumphant Stalin might 
not try to cross the Bering Straits to seize 
14, on which ere based American naval 
acilities for our defense in the Pacific? 

“However, this paper believes that there 














is little danger of any European military 
power attacking this country so long as we 
have the means of defense. Some might 
like to, but the simple fact is that such an 
at k against the strongest nation in the 
world, prepared to fight, would be too great 
a Tisk 


“Eut aggression need not be accompanied 
by machine guns and battleships. There is 
the aggression of ideas. Neither Hitler nor 
Stalin have left us in any doubt about their 
intentions on this score. Both of them mean 
to spread by subtlety, trickery, and bribery, 
their grisly philosophy which denies every 
concept of freedom and decency. What use 
is it to talk of Stalin being innocent of ag- 
gression when some of his stooges in this 
couniry are in jail and at this minute more 
of them are on trial for activities which were 
admittedly aimed at creating revolution? 


Just as would Mr. Hitler, Stalin in control 
of Europe would multiply these activities 
many times over. 


“What we want in this country is to see 
the totalitarian philosophy and its perpe- 
trators discredited. 

“Ve are not likely to discredit it if we 
support one of its protagonists against the 
other, while we fool ourselves about what 
it is we are doing. 

“The theory that the end justifies the 
means has always been bad morals. In addi- 
tion it is right now the low in unintelligent 
tactics.” 


The editorials brought some _ abusive 
letters. None questioned the facts; they 
denounced us for stating the facts. And 


so it has been for 4 years. 

There has been a steady stream of sophis- 
try designed to convince that Stalin and his 
system were something other than what the 
American people instinctively knew them to 
be. That started before this country went 
to war. It continued throughout the war to 
a cdegree greater than was justified by the 
mere preservation of good relations with an 
ally. Since the end of fighting the propa- 
ganda increasingly has permeated our press, 
our literature, and our pulpits. 

The propagandists became the victims of 
their own propaganda. They built for them- 

-s the illusion that a ruthless dictator 
nt to do something less than he had 
cleariy said he would do. On that illusion 
they built a foreign policy. 

Now the illusion is shattered. 
is shattered. 
what to do. 
London 








The policy 
The policy-makers know not 
They wobbie from firmness at 
to Slavish compromise at Moscow 
back to firmness in the UNO mecting at 
Lordon and once again back to pleas for a 
Big Three meeting which is the signal for a 


ncw surrencer. 
In their blind, frantic gropings these men 
will, except for the greatest of good luck, 


stumble into a war; force is the final refuge 
of the intellectually and morally bankrupt. 
We whipped one dictator and the booty 
from that war was the adoption of much of 
Hiiler’s philosophy and many of his meth- 
ods. We can perhaps whip another dictator, 
but the terrible cost to us and all the world 
will be the death of the American tradition. 
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There will have perished the society that 
rested on the assertion that men are en- 
dowed with the natural right to “life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness,” that a man, be- 
cause he is a man, is entitled to the utmost 
freedom in his spiritual and intellectual de- 
velopment, and to the widest possible eco- 
nomic opportunity without which the spirit- 
ual growth is stunted. That will perish and 
be replaced by the philosophy that man is 
a functional being, the cog in a machine, the 
beast in the field—and just as expendable. 

In the American tradition America grew 
great. Over the world American example 
emboldened men to resist tyranny and to 
drive tyrants into exile. 

That will happen again if we assert the 
tradition. Without destruction of cities, the 
slaughter of innocents, without the smelly 
deals of secret diplomacy, it will conquer 
again as it has in the past. And what a 
pitiable farce it is that, confronted by a 
tyrant, an American government ean only 
mumble. 

The American tradition lives. To flourish 
it neecs but a transfusion of faith. 

But the time runs short. 





American People Favor Statehood for 
Hawaii 3 to 1, Gallup Pell Shows 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


FON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following result of 
a Gallup poll on the question of state- 
hood for Hawaii: 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII APPROVED THREE TO ONE 
IN POLL OF UNITED STATES VOTES—-SENTIMENT 
HAS INCREASED SHARPLY AS RESULT OF WAR, 
GALLUP POLL OF MAINLAND SHOWS 

(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 

tute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., March 14.—By a vote of 
approximately 3 to 1 the American people 
favor admitting Hawaii into the Union as the 
forty-ninth State. 

The move for statehood, recommended by 
President Truman in a message to Congress 
in January, is approved by uniformly large 
majorities in all geographical sections of the 
country and by the rank and file of both 
Democratic and Republican voters polled in 
a coast-to-coast survey by the institute. 

Two hundred and twenty field reporters 
questioned a true cross-section of the 48 
States on the issue, conducting the survey 
by exactly the same methods as were used 
in forecasting the 1944 Presidential election 
with an error amounting to less than 2 per- 
centage points. 

National opinion 
question: 

“Would you favor or oppose having Hawaii 
admitted as the forty-ninth State in the 
Union?” 


was sounded on this 


The vote: Percent 
POON 2oe cosets See eens sent 60 
CON on kk cieiticntandin bakes 19 
INO CMI oa di cng nc kd dene cea 21 

Sentiment for statehood has increased 


since before the war. A similar poll con- 
ducted in January 1941 by the institute 
showed 48 percent in favor, 23 percent op- 
posed, and 29 percent expressing no opinion, 

All geographical areas of the country in- 
dicate approval, as follows: 








Favor nie No 





} Opinion 
<r _-_—_ ae 

New England and Mid- | Percent | Percent | Percent 
aaa 62 | 20 | 18 
East and West Central_.... 59 20 21 
Cities cea een 55 | 16 9 
ee ee €6 | 15 19 
Pacific coast only........... 68 | 18 14 


Mainland sentiment on the question com- 
pares closely with the desires of the people 
of Hawaii. In an official plebiscite, at the 
general election of November 5, 1940, the is- 
lands voted 67 percent in favor of statehood, 
33 percent opposed. 

Today’s survey found no important differ- 
ences of sentiment between mainland Repub- 
licans and Democrats: 








» | 
Democrats | Republi 
cans 
Percent Percent 
Favor statehood_........-..._- | 61 61 
GN ci nc aacidneke el 17 21 


OQ in nics x deudesew | 22 18 





Mainlanders from Maine to California were 
also quizzed in the institute’s survey to de- 
termine how well informed they are about 
the social and business structure of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

The questioning reveals three pertinent 
facts: 

1. The average American thinks that the 
population of the Hawaiian Islands is about 
twice as large as it actually is. 

2. Most mainlanders overestimate the ex- 
tent of the population of Chinese ancestry 
and underestimate the number of islanders 
of Japanese ancestry. 

3. A general impression prevails that pine- 
apples are the main industry rather than 
sugar. 

Following are the information quiz ques- 
tions put to a cross section of the American 
public: 

The first question asked what the popula- 
tion of Hawaii is. 

The correct figure, according to a report 
by a House committee which went to the 
islands to investigate the question of state- 
hood, was 502,122 in 1945. 

How far off the average American is in his 
guess can be seen from the table below. 
Note that people who have had some college 
education tend to overestimate the figure 
more than any other group. 

“Just your best guess—how many people 
do you think live in the Hawaiian Islands?” 


Persons who 
attended— 





| | | rns 
Gram- Potal 
maror,) High | Col- 
no jsehool| lege 
school 
| 
| Pet. Pet. | Pet. | Pet 
Under 100,000_._........- | 12 14 | 7 12 
100,000 to 199,000... ___- | 5 | 5 ~ 5 
200,000 to 299,000..........] 2 3 3 3 
300,000 to 399,000_......_- | 2 1 3 2 
400,000 to 499,000__....____} 1 | 1 4 : 
500,000 to 599,000... ____| 4} 6 10 6 
600,000 to 999,999... ___- | 3 | 3 3 3 
1 to 1.9 million_...._._.__- 9 14 21 13 
(Po) eee 13 | 15 19 15 
6,000,000 and over__......- | 2 | 11 | 10 7 
Miscellancous..........-.-| 4 | 5 aes 3 
Don’t know............... 4; 2] 32] 29 


Median of total—1,000,000. 


The next question dealt with the racial 
origins of the population. 
asked: 

“What countries did most cf the pcople 
who live in Hawaii come from?” 


The public was 

















Persons who 











attended— 
Gram-| Total 
mar or! High | Col- 
no j|school| lege 
school 
Pet. Pet. | Pet. | Pet. 
ChiQ®.<s<ssskesoues Lb 29 43 27 
United States..... 13 z | 28 20 
; BOIl sss seseek lineata 15 27 ll 20 
Philippines. ..-.--.-.. a 5 15 13 ll 
Spain and Portugal_.....- 6 12 9 9 
Hawell. «cecccceeded iaieatie 6 5 6 6 
South America and Cuba. 2 s 4 5 
Engin... .«a<tsubeeennte 3 2 2 3 
Other oriental countries- _. 9 5 22 10 
Other Pacific sources_ ----- 4 9 6 7 
Other European countries. 2 4 7 4 
A frich....c«qusyosshasun tenemos 2 4 1 
Miscellaneous.........-..-- 3 2 3 
Don't RROW. .ssciascibane 42 18 9 25 


Columns total more than 100 percent because some 
neople named more than 1 country 


The correct proportions by ancestry, ac- 
cording to latest available statistics, are as 
follows: 








Ancestry Number | Percent 

—_ —— -—- --— i] ——— UD OU Err 
CancentiGit....cscucuclectmseiennen 172, 583 34.4 
ME <0: a eceenee cee deal 163, 300 32.5 
Hawaiian and part Hawaiian-.--. 72, 410 14.4 
CRinG0. . .csddbencclanuameensaosen | 30,005 6.0 
DUD. dics: cent ianiinan aula | 46,464 9.3 

OURS. ..icditcxeadaeennaeusee | 17,360 3.4 

| 


The final question was: 

“Will you tell me what some of the main 
businesses or industries of Hawaii are?” 

The answers given by mrinlanders: 


attended— 


Persons who | 
| 
' 
} 




















| a 

Gram- Total 
mar | High | Col- 
or no | school | lege 
school | 
pa.| Pet. | Pet. | Pet. 
Pineappl 26 | bl | 58 44 
Sugar 15 | 38 56 | 34 
Fruit 12 | 19 | 17 17 
(Agriculture and farming. 10 6 21 | 10 
OS oe ee ee ee 8 7 6 4 
Fishing Silabeaekl 2} 3 10 4 
Cm i oi 0 3 | 8 | 3 
rR ay eat 4 | 2 ]------ I 2 
Rubber cnitotitelinieitnual 1 3 4 2 
Coconuts jee Rhine’ 2 3 2 2 
Rice i tis ck ebb eaittanbaant 3 | 2 
Hemp kee ee ee a a ! 2 6 2 
Shipping and commerce --|}_....-- 2 2 1 
yy Se eee ES 2 4 1 
Miseellaneous_.._.....-- | 5 | 8 2 7 
DON RR. Sicsnaeawds 48 | 15 2 25 
| t 





Columns total more than 100 percent because some 
people named more than 1 thing. 





America Must Stop Boring From Within 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
Il!) THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I am deep- 
ly perturbed by the increasingly militant 
attitude of Soviet Russia. I pointed out 
recently that while Stalin advocated an 
ever-increasing Red army and an ever- 
increasing build-up of Russian heavy in- 
dustry “for any eventuality,” the Ameri- 
can Communists have sought to demo- 
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bilize the United States militarily, indus- 
trially, and spiritually to the third-class 
military power that we were during the 
1930’s. More recently I have pointed out 
to the House that we have a right to 
know what our State Department is do- 
ing in the matter of foreign relations. 
Last week the newspapers carried a story 
of how members of the House Military 
Affairs Committee took up with the Sec- 
retary of State the matter of pro-Rus- 
sian attitudes of many State Department 
personnel. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I would like to in- 
form Members of this House who may 
not be familiar with the whole record 
some reasons why the newly announced 
Stalin “tough” attitude, and the equally 
“tough” activities of the Red armies in 
the Middle East, vitally affect each and 
every American. 

William Z. Foster, present head of the 
Communist Party in America, has fre- 
quently been quoted for this remark— 
but I believe it can well stand repeat- 
ing: 

The Communist International is a world 
party, based upon mass parties in the respec- 
tive countries. It works out its policies by 
the mass principles of these parties in all 
its deliberations. * * * The workers of 
this country and the workers of every coun- 


try have only one flag and that is the red 
flag. 


As a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee I am particularly interested 
in this statement from chapter VI, part 
2, of the program of the Communist 
International: 

Communists must not limit themselves 
merely to issuing appeals to struggle for 
proletarian dictatorship, but must show the 
masses what they are to do today to defend 
themselves against capitalist plunder and 
Fascist barbarity. They must strive through 
the joint action of the labor organization to 
mobilize the masses around a program of de- 
mands that are calculated really to shift the 
burden of the consequences to the shoulders 
of the ruling classes—of demands, the fight 
for whose realization will disorganize fascism, 
hamper the preparations for imperialist war, 
weaken the bourgeoisie and strengthen the 
positions of the proletariat. 


To the Communist, all men and women 
who are not Communists are Fascists. 
Under the program outlined above the 
Communists would weaken our American 
system of free-enterprise production to 
a point where it could not produce the 
materials needed for defense in a na- 
tional emergency.’ The Communists, in 
World War II, did not disorganize indus- 
try—because we were an ally of Com- 
munist Russia and were pouring untold 
billions of dollars’ worth of the matériel 
for war into Russia. Now, with Red 
imperialism, Red fascism, international 
communism on the march in the Middle 
East and the Far East, with a rash of 
strikes constantly threatening industry, 
we remember the recent speeches of 
Stalin that Russia’s Red Army and Red 
heavy industry must be made increas- 
ingly strong “for any eventuality.” 

The program of the Communist Inter- 
national also states: 

The Communist Parties in imperialistic 
countries, while supporting the struggle 
* * * must carry on a campaign in their 
own countries for the withdrawal of im- 
perialistic troops, conduct propaganda in the 
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Army and Navy in defense of oppressed coun- 
tries fighting for their liberation, mobilize 
the masses to refuse to transport troops and 
munitions, and in connection with this, or- 
ganize strikes and other forms of mass pro- 
test. 


Let us look at the record in connection 
with that paragraph. 

Joseph Curran’s CIO Maritime Union 
tied up ships within the last few months, 
except for the bringing of our troops back 
to the United States from zones of occu- 
pation where our military leaders still 
considered occupation necessary. We 
have seen communistic press and Com- 
munist front organizations protesting 
about the Dutch in Java, the British in 
Indonesia—against every action of an 
Allied power to reestablish law and order 
and normal reconversion. At the same 
time, we have seen Red Fascist Russian 
troops spreading into the Middle East, 
into Manchuria and Korea and backing 
up puppet governments on every Russian 
border. 

Paragraph 4 of an old circular of gen- 
eral instructions issued by the Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia directs: 

In the military sphere: (a) Carry on inten- 
sive propaganda among the troops. Cause 
misunderstandings between officers and sol- 
diers. Unite the soldiers to assassination of 
higher officers. (b) Blow up = arsenais, 
bridges, tracks, powder magazines. Prevent 
the delivery of raw materials to factories and 
mills. 

Thus the complete destruction of the 
army will be accomplished and the soldiers 
will adopt the program of the social dem- 
ocratic workers. 


That quotation is from The Russian 
Soviet Regime, Document No. 3 of the 
Committee of the Soviet Government of 
Russia, page 296. Another quote from 
the Twenty-one Conditions of Admission 
into the Communist International, says 
in Condition No. 4: 

The duty of spreading communistic ideas 
includes the special obligation to carry on a 
vigorous and systematic propaganda in the 
Army. Where this agitation is prohibited by 
exceptional laws it is to be carried on illegally. 
Renunciation of such activities would be the 
same as treason to revolutionary duty and 
would be incompatible with membership in 
the Third International. 


Way back in 1929 the Daily Worker, 
July 27, page 4, declared: 

Special attention must be paid to organ- 
izing the soldiers for the protection of their 
own interests, in alliance with the revolu- 
tionary proletariat prior to their being called 
up for service, during the period of military 
service, and after the conclusion of military 
services. 

It must be the special task of the trade 
unions to help form the above-mentioned or- 
ganizations. The conditions for revolutionary 
work in armies differ. Revolutionary work 
in the army must be linked up with the 
general revolutionary movement of the 
masses and the poor peasantry. 


As far back as 1928 the War Depart- 
ment came to know of this effort to infil- 
trate Communists and communistic doc- 
trines into the Army. It was scotched, 
and remained scotched until this war. 

But the Daily Worker of July 27, 1929, 
urged Communists working into the mili- 
tary defenses of non-Communist armies 
to encourage these demands: 

Increased pay for soldiers. 
Improved maintenance. 
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- The reestablishment of stores commit- 
tees composed of soldiers’ representa- 
tives, 

Abolition of disciplinary punishments. 

The right to be absent from barracks 
every day. 

Furlough, and extra pay while on 
furlough. 

The right to organize in trade unions. 

Many of these demands ring strangely 
parallel with the demands made at home 
and abroad since the shooting phase of 
World War II ended and the Communists 
ercund the world have again resumed the 
class struggle in which communism is 
arraigned against all other forms of gov- 
ernment. 

The sixth world congress of the Com- 
munist International listed other de- 
mands which soldiers and sailors should 
be encouraged to make. They paralleled 
those listed above. 

And Earl Browder flatly stated that 
“there are more than 13,000 Communists 
in the United States Army—and of course 
we have officers who are Communists.” 

I could cite other instances, for hours, 
of the determined efforts of Communists 
to undermine our national defense, to 
make us weak while Russia is building to 
unparalleled military and economic 
strength. 

Because many of these long-range 
policies of international communism 
date back some years, our attitude has 
ween to ignore them. I make this state- 
ment in frank alarm that while we have 
been winning a war against Hitlerism 
and nazism, we have been criminally 
asleep in keeping fully aware, as a na- 
tion, to the critical boring from within 
that has taken place in the last 5 years 
while more than 10,000,080 of our best 
men—and women—were in the armed 
forces, 

In that 5 years the Communists, Com- 


munist-fronters, parlor pinks, do- 
gooders, and crackpot ideologists have 
been manipulated, hoodwinked, . and 


steered along a carefully planned path 
which leaves the United States this very 
minute in a most dangerous situation. 

We prate of the power of our atom 
bomb, our self-propelled weapons, but 
the industry to produce those weapons 
is, according to our best sources, in a sad 
state of distintegration. Our trained 
military and naval manpower has been 
sloughed away to a point where, if called 
upon to defend America, we cannot man 
the ships of the sea, the planes of the 
air, or the weapons on the ground which 
would make us strong. We have not the 
trained technicians in uniform to pro- 
duce or to handle these secret weapons 
of which we boast in sufficient quantity 
to be safe. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, let us, if it is not 
now too late, examine our situation as 
it is now. Not our situation as it was 
on VE-day, or on VJ-day, but our situa- 
tion now. 

Let us be guided, not by induced propa- 
ganda or agents of any force which 
wants us weak, but by the yardstick, “Is 
it best for the United States of America?” 

Let us examine the extent to which 
Communists, or Nazis, or any other 
group which would push us into World 
War III can use our waning wealth, our 
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depleted resources, our American man- 
power, as pawns to protect other than 
our interests. Our interests are those 
of peace, but a free peace instead of a 
peace under totalitarian rule of foreign 
genesis. 

We have more than 3,000,000 Govern- 
ment pay-roll employees, at home and 
abroad. Are all of them loyal? Are 
there among them Communists, or others 
whose loyalty is to another government 
or type of government? 

As far as the military personnel is 
concerned, I am certain our military 
leaders recognize the danger and will act 
if given authority by the Congress. 

These American military leaders have 
never lost a war for us. 

Seldom have we ever won a peace after 
a successful war. 

The War and Navy Departments han- 
dle the wars. The State Department 
and the executive branch do everything 
except put the final stamp of approval on 
the terms of peace. 

Let there be an end of hysterical rub- 
ber stamping of the proposals of pres- 
sure groups representing the proletariat. 
Let there be, from this day on, an evalua- 
tion of the intent of proposals put before 
this House for action, particularly when 
those proposals affect security. 





One Department or Three Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED. V. IZAC 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including 
an article appearing in the March issue 
of Naval Affairs: : 


ONE DEPARTMENT OR THREE DEPARTMENTS 


The armed forces exist only to preserve 
our national security and their organiza- 
tional structure should be the most ef- 
ficient and the most economical which will 
enable them to accomplish their mission. 
The proposal now before the Congress to 
merge the Army and Navy into a single de- 
partment of the Government will either 
strengthen or weaken the structure of our 
national security, and it should be judged 
from just that angle; if its merits can be 
proved by presentation of real evidence it 
should be adopted, but if its alleged ad- 
vantages are based upon unsubstantiated 
and shadowy claims which will not bear close 
scrutiny it should be rejected. 

As members of the armed forces, either ac- 
tive or retired, shipmates of the Fleet Re- 
serve will find the merger question of vital 
interest. Its importance is such that it 
merits the best thought and study of every 
citizen, whether in uniform or Civilian cloth- 
ing. The President has indicated that he 
wishes the best possible solution and to that 
end desires that everyone express his or her 
personal views on the question, subject only 
to the requirement that individuals now in 
uniform make it clear that thev “re express- 
ing their personal views and not those of the 
administration. This attitude on the part of 
the President resulted in the cancellation of 
ALNAV 447, which restricted public discus- 
sion of the merger question, and gives each 
of us ample latitude to discuss the pros and 
cons of this vital issue. 





There is nothing new in the proposal to 
merge the Army and Navy into a single de- 
partment. Such action has been advocated 
in both England and the United States at 
various times throughout the past century, 
The proponents of the merger have never 
been able to produce sufficiently concrete evi- 
dence of the advantages to make the step 
seem profitable and the Army and Navy have 
retained their identities in both countries. 
That both the British Empire and the United 
States have engaged successfully in several 
wars with the separate departments is not 
by any means conclusive proof that this sys- 
tem is best, but it does seem significant that 
in the Napoleonic Wars, the First World War, 
and the Second World War, the English- 
speaking nations, with their separate armies 
and navies, were pitted against nations 
whose military strategy was in the hands of 
one man or dictated by a general staff domi- 
nated by one service. In fact, it may be 
pertinent to say that after any contest the 
tactics and strategy of the victor are entitled 
to some prestige and credit for having 
won, * * * but at the moment we have a 
quaint theory, backed by extravagant claims, 
that our recent victory would have been won 
more cheaply and more quickly if we had had 
our armed forces organized like those of our 
vanquished foes. 

By no means should such a statement be 
interpreted to mean that the existing struc- 
ture of our armed forces should not be scruti- 
nized closely in light of the lessons of the 
past war. Such action should be taken and 
every remedial measure adopted to plug the 
leaks and improve the over-all efficiency of 
our fighting forces by consolidating, reorgan- 
izing, and unifying wherever such action is 
necessary. However, it is most essential that 
our analysis be as critical in retaining and 
improving the worth-while elements of our 
Army and Navy as in discarding thcse which 
have proved weak and outmoded. Which is 
but another way of saying that any change 
in the organization structure should be based 
upon careful and considered study, and. not 
upon broad and sweeping claims which prom- 
ise to abolish all waste and duplication by 
the mere act of bringing together two huge 
and complex organizations under one depart- 
mental roof. 

One of the most important lessons of the 
war, and one upon which there is no dis- 
agreement in any quarter, is that of unity 
of command in a theater of operation. The 
complexity of modern warfare with its sea, 
land, air, amphibious, and submarine com- 
ponents require a supreme command to 
bring all its strength to bear against an 
enemy in any specific sphere or zone; and 
when that specific area becomes too vast in 
size for one commander to handle efficiently 
the geographical limits of his authority can 
be redefined to keep the assigned task with- 
in his power of accomplishment. For the 
theater commander acts to accomplish a task 
which has been assigned by the high com- 
manders of the armies, navies, and air forces 
at the seat of the central government, and 
the particular task assigned each theater 
commander is a result of their strategic de- 
cisions as to the conduct of the war. 

While full and complete authority in the 
hands of the,supreme commander in a the- 
ater of operations is essential to that officer 
in using all the armed forces to carry out 
an assigned task, the strategic decisions as 
to the conduct of global war are beyond the 
capacity of any one man, even when assisted 
by a brilliant and competent staff. This 
statement is not based upon any alleged in- 
ability of great military leaders to arrive at 
decisions, but on the inherent human char- 
acteristic of fallibility. Decisions which de- 
termine the success or failure of the stra- 
tegic direction of global war must be deter- 
mined by a meeting of coequal minds, each 
of which contributes its own specialized 
knowledge but also serves as a balance and 
check on the others. This is the system 











which has worked so well in the democracies, 
the Committee of Imperial Defense in the 
British Empire and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in this country, and it is a safeguard against 
he mistakes which can be made by one man. 
General Marshall once stated that of seven 
vital strategic decisions made during the war, 
four were correct ones made by the Joint 
Chiefs and three were incorrect, one made 
py Hitler. 

Strategie decisions which direct the con- 

of war require deliberation and con- 
tation; they can be reached only after 
careful investigation of the capabilities and 
limitations of the intricate structure of na- 
nal economy; they are dependent upon 
neibles and intangibles such as resources 

f manpower and matériel, political and in- 
dustrial conditions, and maximum produc- 
tion of the sinews of war while still main- 
taining sn acceptable minimum of produc- 
tion for the ordinary needs of life within the 
Nation. All of these complex factors must 
be considered and debated among equals at 
the conference table until the acceptable de- 
cision is reached; then, and only then, the 
decision can be broken down into tasks and 
allotted to the supreme commanders in the 
various theaters of operation who have the 
required unity of command within their 
areas for implementation. 

As far as can be learned at this time the 
subcommittee of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee presently engaged in drafting 
legislation to establish a single Department of 
National Defense is disposed to accept and 
incorporate many of the features of the 
Navy plan for national security. Indeed, 
many of the recommendations contained in 
the Navy plan are now being implemented 
by coordinated action of the War and Nayy 
Departments where such action does not 
require legislative sanction, and an intelli- 
gence agency under the State Department 
has been established by Executive Order. 
These measures are steps in the right direc- 
tion and are indicative of a mutual desire 
to cooperate on the parts of the War and 
Navy Departments, but agreement on details 
must not lead public opinion to believe that 
the Collins plan, which is being used by the 
Senate subcommittee as a basis for their 
work, and the Navy plan have been welded 
into one acceptable document. 

Regardless of the harmony attained with 
regard to coordinating agencies and inter- 
relation with other governmental depart- 
ments there remains the basic difference of 
yne department headed by a single secretary 
in the Cabinet and one Chief of Staff of the 
armed forces with complete authority over 
the entire military establishment of the Na- 
tion as advocated by the Collins pian, as op- 
posed to three departments with three sec- 
retaries in the Cabinet, and a Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as now organized, with coequal status 
in their association, for the determination 
cof military strategy, and authority within 
their own services to implement their col- 
lective decisions. The principle of the Navy 
plan may be boiled down to its essence and 
stated as requiring consultation and coordi- 
nation on the policy and planning and unity 
of command on the executive level. 

This same line of reasoning applies to the 
question of one, Secretary versus three Secre- 
taries. Each of the branches of the Military 
Fstablishment is large in time of peace and 
gigantic in time of war. Numerous state- 
ments by Secretaries of War and Navy attest 
the burdens they have carried in the admin- 
istration of such huge establishments. If 
those burdens have been heavy in the past 
with separate departments it is difficult to 
picture the stature of one human being who 
can singly shoulder and discharge their re- 
sponsibilities in time of war. The whole 
question again reaches the issue of one man 
versus three men * * * the necessity of 
checks and counterchecks to guard against 
the mistakes which can and have been made 
throughout history when the destinies of 
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nations have been placed in the hands of 
one man. Civilian control of the military is 
a fundamental of our Government, yet 
understanding of the military is essential to 
the efficient exercise of that control. With 


‘the complexity of modern warfare and the 


specialized weapons of the various service 
components, appreciation and understand- 
ing of the role of each service in order to 
insure an adequate balance in the Nation's 
total effective strength is more necessary than 
ever before; and that understanding must be 
in the minds of men in the Cabinet of the 
President. It may be said further that the 
President, the Cabinet, and the people of 
the United States are entitled to full and 
complete presentations of the views and needs 
of each individual service by a civilian head 
on cabinet level rather than to a presenta- 
tion which has already been passed upon and 
stamped with the approval of one man, a 
single Cabinet Member representing all the 
armed forces. 

One argument advanced by proponents of 
the Collins plan is that a single department 
and a single Chief of Staff for the armed 
forces will relieve the President of many re- 
sponsibilities and lighten his burden. This 
same point is used in criticism of the Navy 
plan which advocates the President as chair- 
man of the National Security Council. It 
appears that the requirements of the Collins 
plan in lightening the presidential burden 
can be met and the place of the National Se- 
curity Council in the organizational struc- 
ture can be maintained by providing for a 
chairman or coordinator to head the Na- 
tional Security Council; the position to be 
filled at the discretion of the President. 
Such an official, when appointed, should be 
an ex-officio member of the Cabinet and 
would guide the decisions and recommenda- 
tions of the National Security Council 
through the Cabinet where he would have 
the support of the Secretaries of State, War, 
Navy, and Air. Such an organization would 
permit the President to maintain close and 
active liaison through his deputy, or co- 
ordinator, with the National Security Council 
in time of peace when his time is more than 
occupied by the many functions of the Chief 
Executive and, if he so desired, to assume 
chairmanship of the National Security 
Council and full direction of the national ef- 
fort in his constitutional role as Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces in time of war. 


The name of the philosopher, or he may 
have been a crossroads sage, who said, “Some 
people grow older and smarter * * * and 
some just grow older,” appears to have been 
lost in antiquity. That some quip applies to 
nations as well as to individuals. History is 
replete with the failure of one man to ac- 
complish tasks beyond the capacity of one 
human intellect; the one-man governments 
which have appeared throughout the world 
have fallen, sooner or later, because of the 
mistakes made by one man. The democracies 
of the world have developed and improved 
because of their reliance upon a system of 
checks and counter-checks to insure the best 
common good of all their people; representa- 
tion and consideration of the interests and 
needs of all groups whether large or small, 
before determination of the best policy for 
the Nation as a whole. Any Fascist can talk 
for hours upon the beneficial results of abso- 
lute authority in government and point out 
the increased economy and efficiency of ab- 
solute and immediate decision, elimination of 
waste by having only one political party, na- 
tional harmony by elimination of discordant 
citizens, and so on ad infinitum. Despite 
its alleged inefficiency the democracies have 
followed a two-party political system, em- 
broidered by varying numbers of smaller par- 
ties from time to time, and their system of 
government have endured while the one- 
party, one-man governments have gone by the 
board. If this multi-party system is wise 
and proper in our Government to insure the 
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best interests of our people, is it not equally 
true that the organization of our armed 
forces, upon whose success or failure rests 
the whole fate of the Nation in time of war, 
must be safeguarded by having the special- 
ized services share equal representation on 
the level of the Cabinet? Let it ever be said 
of this Nation, “It grew older and smarter.” 





Ship Sales Bill and Surplus Property 
Sales Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
on October 1, 1945, when the so-called 
ship sales bill was under consideration 
on the floor of the House, and again on 
February 26, when the conference report 
was considered, I recorded specific ob- 
jections to the legislation in the form 
recommended to the House. 

In this connection and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I desire to include 
at this point in the Recorp copy of a 
letter addressed to the President of the 
United States under date of March 7, 
1946, together with copy of the reply re- 
ceived from the President under date of 
March 11, 1946. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
President indicates that the bill is not 
ideal, that in his opinion for some rea- 
son or other the committee in charge 
of the bill could never reach an agree- 
ment on the sort of bill necessary to be 
passed, and that under the circum- 
stances he has felt that all we can do is 
to try to make the bill work, just as we 
tried to make an impossible surplus 
property sales bill work. 

The letters follow: 

MaRrcH 7, 1946. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: In view of the vital 
importance of economy in Federal expendi- 
ture with the danger of severe inflation, I 
venture to comment briefly on the so-callid 
ship-sales legislation now before you for con- 
sideration. 

It seems to me that the bill in its present 
form is still open to important objections. 

1. Under the provisions of section 802 and 
section 902 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, it is specifically provided that the Gov- 
ernment in time of national emergency may 
acquire any vessel on which a construction 
subsidy has been paid at a price not to exceed 
the depreciated cost to the owner of the ves- 
sel. I find no such provision in the pending 
legislation although it would seem that the 
equivalent of a construction subsidy, and 
more, is to be allowed in respect to vessels 
sold. If my interpretation is correct, it would 
appear that this omission might cost the 


Government many hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the event of another national 
emergency. 


2. For years it has been charged that many 
millions, perhaps hundreds of millions, of 
dollars have been paid by the Maritime Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion in excessive purchases, charter hire, and 
insurance to ship operators, including pre- 
sumably, some of those concerns who are to 
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benefit by the liberal provisions of the pend- 
ing legislation. No provision is made in the 
pending bill for the adjustment of wartime 
transactions as a condition precedent to pur- 
chases under the pending bill. 

3. A number of vessels constructed under 
the 1936 act have been sold in recent years 
to various purchasers. The pending legisla- 
tion proposes to adjust the sales prices on 
these vessels downward to an extent which 
will involve further contributions on the 
part of the taxpayers estimated at some 
$89,000,000. 

4. What the proposed allowance in respect 
to tankers wiil amount to, Ido not know. I 
have seen estimates running into a great 
many millions of dollars. I understand that 
the prospective purchasers plan to operate 
the tankers in domestic service carrying 
their own products. 

The maximum trade-in allowance pro- 
vided by the bill is also, I believe, a very 
liberal one. If the maximum in this respect 
is to become the minimum in practice, a 
further contribution by the people, running 
into a great many millions of dollars, would 
follow. 

Other objections to the proposed legisla- 
tion have been included in the remarks which 
I have made on the floor of the House in con- 
nection with the original bill and the con- 
ference report. It is impossible, I think, to 
read the proposed provisions in regard to 
putting vessels in class in regard to supplying 
desirable features, in regard to normal de- 
preciation, in regard to excessive wear and 
tear, and in rezard to tax adjustment and 
trade-in allowance, without reaching the 
conclusion that returns to the Treasury, at 
best, from the sales of ships will be rela- 
tively meager. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of 
October 1, 1945, and February 26, 1946.) 

You, of course, appreciate that under the 
Surplus Property Act the Maritime Commis- 
sion now has full authority to dispose of 
surplus ships to the highest competitive 
bidder. 

You also, I am sure, are aware of the dis- 
clesures which have been recently made in 
reference to the past financial operations of 
the Maritime Commission and War Shipping 
Administration, including the finding by the 
Comptroller General of the United States to 
the effect that over $5,822,000,000 had been 
improperly accounted for by the agencies as 
of June 30, 1943. 

In my opinion, the situation has been so 
bad as to call imperatively for a thorough ac- 
counting and audit by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and for thorough internal reorganiza- 
tion. I believe this action should be under- 
taken at the earliest possible moment. 

Respectfully, 
R. B. WIGGLESWorRTH. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 11, 1946. 
Hon. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DrEAR REPRESENTATIVE WIGGLESWORTH: I 
appreciate very highly your letter of the 
seventh in regard to the ship sales bill, which 
I signed on Friday. 

The legislation, of coursé, has provisions 
that maybe are not ideal but this bill has 
been so long delayed and the necessity for 
the disposal of our surplus merchant marine 
equipment in some manner is so great that 
I felt it was better to sign the bill than to 
wait probably another year to get a better 
one. 

This legislation should have been on the 
law book previcus to VE-day but for some 
reason or other the committee never could 
reach an agreement on the sort of a bill 
necessary to be passed. I regret this very 
much but it seems under present conditions 
all we can do is to take the best we can get 
and try to make it work, just as we tried 


to make an impossible surplus property sales 
bill work. 
I do appreciate, however, your interest in 
this matter and your views on the situation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY. 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following radio 
addresses recently delivered by me on the 
subject of the British loan: 


THE BRITISH LOAN—PART 1 


You may have been wondering about the 
real story behind the British loan. Much 
has been said on this subject, but so far 
the facts presented to the American people 
have been so glossed over and so twisted 
about that it is doubtful if any American 
citizen really has a grasp of all the factors 
involved. 

A matter involving $4,500,000,000 which 
must come out of the earnings of American 
families is not a subject which should be 
treated lightly. I, therefore, have made a 
very careful research of this entire question. 
The facts revealed by this study are so star- 
tling and so different from the generalities 
heretofore published about the British loan 
that I feel it my duty to present them to 
you in full. 

The pro-loan propagandists tell us that 
one of the chief purposes of this British loan 
is the betterment of Anglo-American rela- 
tions. If this is one of the objectives, the 
British loan will go down in history as one 
of the most outstanding failures of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. We can only judge the Brit- 
ish attitude toward this loan by what the 
British say about it, and their attitude to- 
ward us following previous loans to them. 
Here is what the London Times had to say in 
an editorial published in its issues of De- 
cember 12, 1945. I quote: 

“By any computation the bargain is hard. 
A labor amendment asks the House of Parlia- 
ment to refuse its consent to a dollar credit 
which disregards the principle of mutual aid 
on which the war effort was based, which 
must deprive this country—Britain—of effec- 
tive control over its own currency and 
trade”—I am still quoting from this British 
editorial—“and under which the nation”— 


that is the British nation—“will be com- 
mitted to undertakings impossible of ful- 
fillment.” 


“Sir Hubert Henderson,” this British edi- 
torial goes on to say, “even contends that the 
conditions attached to the loan are ‘calcu- 
lated to insure default.’ 

“Calculated to insure default,” says Sir 
Hubert Henderson. In other words, Sir 
Hubert says he does not feel the British can 
possibly repay this loan. But, to make it 
plainer, this same editorial in the London 
Times in another place gives us this un- 
equivocal statement. I quote: 

“The proposed payment of over £35,000,000 
a year for half a century is frankly a con- 
cession to the ‘business principles’ of the 
American Congress—and is no more likely to 
run its full course unaltered than the 
elaborate schedules of the Dawes and Young 
plans.” 

So, you see, in this London Times editorial, 
a clear indication of the British intention to 
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treat this loan exactly as they treated the 
loan we extended to them following the first 
World War, when, after meeting her modest 
payments for a few short years, Britain led all 
other debtor nations—except little Finland— 
in their repudiation of their debts to us, 
These nations still owe us $15,000,000,000 on 
that account. In view of these facts it is 
amazing that anyone should have the pre- 
sumption to expect the American Congress 
to approve such an agreement. How can the 
American Congress, in all conscience, lightly 
give away four and one-half billions of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money? Giving away this 
money in the form of a loan, which the bor- 
rower does not expect to repay, is giving 
away money which will take focd from the 
tables of American families, clothes from 
their backs, and in a hundred other ways 
lower their standards of living. 

The American Congress could justify the 
imposition of these sacrifices only on the 
grounds that the American people would 
receive something in return. 

One of the supposed benefits to our Ameri- 
can people has been described as the opening 
up of markets for American agricultural and 
industrial products. As you know, the British 
Empire has controlled the access to its mar- 
kets by a system of protective tariffs, which 
they term “imperial preferences.” These im- 
perial preferences are simply high tariffs im- 
posed on American or other products sold in 
British Empire markets to which different 
segments of the Empire are not subjected. 
Naturally, the cost of the American products 
plus the tariff imposed upon it makes the 
price of American products in British Empire 
markets much higher than those of British 
origin. 

The proponents of the British loan claimed 
to have achieved concessions from the British 
Government in regard to these tariffs—con- 
cessions by which the tariffs would be lowered 
so that American products couid flow into 
these markets and thereby yield increased in- 
come for the American people. 

I have in my possession statements by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, President of the British Board 
of Trade, and the Right Honorable Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Foreign Affairs. These 
statements are Official. They were made in 
the House of Commons during the official de- 
bates on the subject of this loan. The state- 
ments of these two honorable gentlemen are 
rather technical and like all such technical 
statements too dull and too difficult to follow 
in a brief talk like this. Nevertheless, the 
gist of their statements is that the supposed 
concessions the United States is to receive 
from the British Government will be based, 
in the words of Mr. Bevin, “On trade for trade 
on the merits of trade,” and in the words of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, “the initiation of a 
process of argument which might lead to 
the elimination of preferences and the reduc- 
tion of tariffs.” Sir Stafford likewise says that, 
before granting concessions to the United 
States, the British Government might “want 
26 countries to reduce their tariffs before 
they—the British—were prepared to drop a 
preference.” In other words, the United 
States would have to stand in line, hat in 
hand, and wait for the reduction of British 
preferences and the opening of British mar- 
kets and then would receive these concessions 
only if the British received everything they 
asked from us in return. 

The statements of these two men prove to 
me conclusively that the agreement to nego- 
tiate for the elimination of the special priv- 
ileges for Britain is not worth the paper it is 
written on. To the United States it means 
exactly nothing, except this: That, unless 


we open our markets in the United States to 
free and unrestricted trade by the British; 
unless we place all her products on our free 
list, Britain, through her system of imperial 
preferences and her control of exchange 
through the so-calied “sterling bloc’ will be 
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ble to drive us from the markets of the 

d 
Now let’s see what we have established so 
f: First, we have seen that the British say 
this oan is a hard bargain, and they do not 
believe they can repay it. Second, we have 
seen that the supposed advantages for the 
United States in obtaining new markets and, 
therefore, new income, are illusory. 

Now let me show you another aspect of 

joan. Sir J. Anderson stated in the Par- 
] entary debates, according to the Lon- 
don Times, that “he had seen a statement 
to the effect that (the British) position (in 
respect to agriculture) was fully protected, 

t it seemed to him that the right of the 

ipating government to impose restric- 
ns for the purpose of protecting home 
uiture had been very considerably re- 

st cted. 

rhis is a fact of vital interest to the farm- 
ers of America. Here is a member of the 
British Parliament whose views are given 
wide publicity in the London Times, who 
believes there is a possible interpretation 
in the loan agreement which gravely restricts 
the powers of the participating governments 
to protect domestic agriculture. Now we 
begin to see that, instead of receiving bene- 

the American farmer may be threat- 
ened. In other words, from the standpoint 
of the American farmer, the Congress is asked 
to take money out of the farmers’ pockets 
and turn it over to Britain in the form of a 
gift-loan, which will not be repaid, and at 
the same time making this gift-loan under 
conditions which may threaten these farm- 
ers’ very livelihood. 

Does this strike you as good business for 
the American farmer? Is this honest treat- 
ment accorded to him? 

Now we have tree points. First, the 
British say it is a hard bargain, and they 
do not believe they can repay the loan. 
Second, the agreements on tariffs and pref- 
erences Which supposedly would open British 
markets to us are illusory. Third, there 
is very serious danger that the American 
farmer will be hurt. 

Let us carry the investigation further. 
Perhaps. in making this gift, for it is a 
gift, of four and one-half billions to Britain, 
the American people will receive in return 
the benefit of British good will—something 
to be prized in this disordered world. 

I now quote the Right Honorable Ernest 
Bevin, whose following remarks appear on 
page 725 of the Official Record of Parlia- 
mentary Debates on this subject. Mr. Bevin 
said: 

“I know the task of facing this loan leaves 
a good many people with a sense of discom- 
fort. I do not know anybody whoever came 
away from a money lender’s office and cal- 


fortable.” 

So you see Mr. Bevin makes no attempt 
to characterize America as a kind, generous 
friend. He associates America with a money 
lender’s office—in effect, a pawnbroker, a 
hard and ruthless dealer taking advantage 
of the miseries and misfortunes of others. 
This in the face of our preparations to for- 
give, cancel, write off $25,000,000,000 of lend- 
lease, which we extended to them. 

After the last war, when America sought 
repayment of loans advanced to Great 
Britain and others, the United States was 
referred to as Uncle Shylock. We then 
wrote off the billions we loaned during that 
war. Great Britain’s debt to us from the 


First World War alone was for postwar 
loans, and now amounts to $6,500,000,000 
in round figures. We were called Uncle 


Shylock for attempting to recover, under a 
clear and solemn contract, this enormous 


™m 
‘ith, 


We are now called a money lender—with 
all its connotations of ruthless dealing—be- 
tore this new loan is even approved by the 


American Congress. We gave—gave, mind 
you—twenty-five billions and more in this 
war to Britain via lend-lease. We are now 
asked to give four and one-half billions more. 
It is a poor kind of money lender who makes 
unrecoverable loans and outright gifts far 
outweighing even the faintest hope of repay- 
ment, friendship, or service. 

Yet a money lender, a usurer, an Uncle 
Shylock is what the leaders of the British 
Government call this Nation. 

Is this kind of good will worth four and 
one-half billions of dollars more? It does 
not seem so to me, and I feel sure it does not 
seem so to you. 

So we see this British loan is considered by 
the British themselves as a hard bargain, 
which they will be unable to fulfill; the con- 
cessions in British markets have little tan- 
gible value to the United States; the liveli- 
hood of American farmers and workers will 
unquestionably be endangered; we can ex- 
pect history to repeat itself and with noth- 
ing but abuse from the British as our reward. 

These are startling considerations. Yet I 
have only begun to give you the full results 
of my investigation. Next Sunday I will give 
you additional information which is even 
more startling, because I believe you want 
the truth and the whole truth about this pro- 
posed loan, which will so vitally affect the 
living standards of every American family. 

TI shall continue this discussion in my next 
week's broadcast. 





BRITISH LOAN-—-PART 2 


Last Sunday I revealed to you some of the 
startling facts which my investigation of the 
proposed British loan brought forth. Today 
I offer you other startling considerations and 
facts in which I am sure you will be most 
interested. 

Last week we saw that the proposed British 
loan of four and one-half billions is a loan 
which the British doubt they can repay; that 
the supposed concessions given to the United 
States in opening up British markets for the 
sale of our products is primarily a fiction; that 
the livelihood of American farmers and work- 
ers may be endangered by this proposal; that 
far from obtaining the good will of the Brit- 
ish, we can expect nothing but abuse, if we 
grant this loan. 

I will begin our discussions today by read- 
ing a quotation from the British Economist, 
the foremost journal of its kind published in 
England and one reflecting the feeling of 
British business circles quite accurately. 
Here is what the Economist says: “It is ag- 
gravating to find that our (that is the 
British) reward for losing a quarter of our na- 
tional wealth in the common cause is to pay 
tribute for half a century to those who have 
been enriched by the war.” 

The reference to those “who have been en- 
riched by the war” is to the United States of 
course. The British attitude is that we have 
emerged from this war far richer than when 
we entered it. 

The Economist states that Britain lost a 
quarter of her national wealth in the late 
war. Let me compare that with our loss. 

The estimated national wealth of the 
United States in 1938 was some $309,000,000,- 
000. The total debt of the United States 
according to the most recent official figures, 
including Federal, State, local, and private 
debts, reaches the stupendous sum of $455,- 
000,000,000. This does not include our con- 
tingent debts which amount to many billions 
more. 

Now let me call your attention again to 
our national wealth in 1938. That figure was 
three hundred and nine billions. In view of 
the fact that since 1938 we have devoted our- 
selves to the war effort and depleted our 
mines, stripped our for sts, drained our oil 
fields, burned up the fertility of our soil, and 
suffered incalculable losses of war material, 
and manpower, it is obvious that our na- 
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tional wealth today could not possibly exceed 
that of the year 1938. So, therefore, it seems 
valid to use the 1938 figure for our national 
wealth. 

Now we owe $455,000,000,000. Our wealth 
is $309,000,000,000. The difference between 
our assets and our liabilities is more than 
$145,000,000,000—-that is billions, not mere 
millions—and on the wrong side of the 
ledger. We are in debt by one hundred and 
forty-five billions over and above our total 
national wealth. 

This one hundred and forty-five billions is 
47 percent of our total national wealth, so 
that our debt is one and one-half times our 
national assets. 

That is how rich this war has made the 
United States. We have been impoverished 
by this war, and what is more we have poured 
out the priceless lifeblood of our nearest and 
dearest to save what is, by and large, an 
unappreciative British Empire. 

Let me carry this inquiry of our alleged en- 
richment one step further. From December 
1941 to October 1945 the gold reserve of the 
United States declined by $2,701,000,000. 
That is a strange form of enrichment. It is 
just the reverse of enrichment. It is part of 
the story of our national impoverishment. 

Now let us take a look at British assets in 
the world of international finance. 

Admittedly the British Empire is insolvent, 
and there is no probability that this so-called 
loan of $4,400,000,000 will ever be repaid, but 
at the same time the British Empire has as- 
sets, and there are some very strange things 
to which I direct your attention in connec- 
tion with those assets. 

In April 1941 Great Britain's reserve of gold 
and dollars had fallen to the equivalent of 
some $12,000,000. About 4 years later, in Oc- 
tober 1945, Britain’s net gold and dollar re- 
serves had risen to the respectable total of 
$1,800,000,000. This was the result—a wholiy 
unexpected result—of the lend-lease agree- 
ment. This lend-lease agreement has cost us 
$25,000,000,000 in aid to Great Britain alone. 
While we were pouring out these billions 
Great Britain increased her gold and dollar 
reserves—which is like saying her cash—by 
approximately $1,800,000,000. Is it fair to say 
that the United States might not have a fair 
claim to this substantial sum which Great 
Britain gained during the war? 

Now permit me to take you down another 
path. The President of the United States has 
pointed out the danger of inflation. On this 
basis he feels it necessary to call upon the 
Congress to reimpose wartime wage and 
price controls. Let me show you how this 
British loan is related to inflation in this 
country. 

In this year 1946 and in the year 1947 
when domestic goods are in such urgent de- 








mand at home, the granting of this large 
credit to Britain will automatically stimu- 
late an additional demand from abroad. In 


other words, the inflation which now stems 
in large measure from the lack of goods and 
products would be promoted even further 
by this additional demand from Britain. 
Prices, despite the OPA, have gone up. The 
cost of living has gone up. It has gone up 
because so many American families need 
sO many different products and there are 
so few products to buy. Now it is proposed 
to add to the demand of American families 
the demands of the British families, and 
thus to increase the total demand for goods 
which are already in short supply. Can we 
keep inflation down this way? Or will the 
demand for stockings, and shirts, and suits, 
and all the other things be so increased that 
prices—legally or otherwise—will break 
through the restraints upon them and the 
cost of living rise sky high? 

Here is another consideration connected 
with this same demand. While the British 


loan may create a demand for American 
products at the very time we do not want 
demands from outside made upon us for 
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,our limited supply of goods, when American 
manufacturers have satisfied the demands of 
the American consumer and look for markets 
elsewhere, then the British demand will have 
fallen off and America will face cut-throat 
competition from foreign industry. Let me 
quote from an article in the Wall Street 
Journal on this aspect of the loan: 

“Then is likely to come a new crisis. When 
foreign folk run ofit of American loans to 
buy American goods, will American world 
trade collapse? 

“The experts think it will, with disastrous 
consequences to our domestic economy, un- 
less one or both of two possibilities occurs. 
First, imports might be bolstered still further 
by a change in United States’ buying habits. 
Second, lending abroad might be followed by 
investing abroad. It is suggested that the 
reconstruction type of loan (that is the kind 
of loan we are now discussing) be succeeded 
indefinitely by private or governmental in- 
vestment in productive foreign enterprises, 
especially in economically backward lands.” 

Here, my friends, is the beginning of the 
very kind of policy which paved the way for 
the disastrous crash of 1929. During the 
pericd before 1929 the bonds of foreign coun- 
tries were sold to the American people. The 
high-pressure artists of the time sold these 


bonds on the basis of blue-sky promises 
which ended in repudiation and ultimate 
loss to many American citizens. It was 


purely a private matter, of course, and, al- 
though the Federal Government at the time 
may have committed the sin of omission in 
not regulating this traffic, it at least Was 
left to the discretion of the individual Amer- 
ican investor to decide for himself whether 
or not he wished to invest in these foreign 
securities. 


Now, however, there is a different tech- 
nique. The idea of this administration is to 
give you no choice. The idea is to tax you, 
to dip right into your savings and your 


earnings and, whether you like it or not, hand 
the money over to foreign governments. 

As surely as I am talking to you today, 
you will find that this British loan, if passed, 
will be only the forerunner of a series of 
huge loans. First they will be made for 
reconstruction purposes; then, when those 
funds run out, this administration will seek 
to make other loans for the purpose of build- 
ing up industry in various foreign coun- 
tries. What will happen to the United States 
seems to be of no concern. The administra- 
tion apparently will go blithely on planning 
to give away wealth which we actually do 
not possess. I have shown you that this 
Nation owes almost half again as much 
money as the value of the entire Nation and 
all its assets. If we sold the United States 
and everything in it at a liquidation sale, we 
would still be $145,000,000,000 short of our 
debt. To meet our obligations we would 
need assets one and one-half times all the 
assets we Now possess. 

The myth that the United States is a 
great reservoir of unlimited wealth is a 
dangerous and downright falsehood. 

I ask you to consider the British loan, and 
other prospective loans, and other costly 
proposals of this administration in that light. 
If you feel any sense of responsibility to 
yourself, to your family, and to the future 
welfare of your children, then let me urge 
upon you the realization that the United 
States, your country, in not an overflowing 
cornucopia from which wealth, riches, and 
abundance can pour out in an endless 
stream. 

You and I, of course, must realize that all 
things in this world are not measurable in 
terms of money. Therefore, we should not 
neglect to appraise the value of world good 
will. We should consider this British loan 
in terms of the good will and comradeship 
it might develop and make permanent be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the people of Great Britain. Yet, my friends, 
I have shown you that the British themselves 
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do not appreciate this generous gesture on 
our part. 

Recently, Mr. Mallory Browne, representa- 
tive of the New York Times in London, had 
this to say about British reaction to the loan 
which Congress is now asked to approve: 

“Not for many years, not since the British 
defaulted on the last war loan and perhaps 
not even than, has there been so much re- 
sentment, such widespread bitterness, 
against the United States as one finds ex- 
pressed in Parliament, in the press, and by 
the general public in Britain today.” 

That, my friends, is a fair description of 
British reaction to American generosity. I 
ask you to think twice before you give your 
approval to the British loan. 

I shall continue this discussion in my next 
week’s broadcast. 


THE BRITISH LOAN—PART 3 


As the tide of popular opposition mounts 
higher and higher against the proposed gift 
loan of what really will be about four and a 
half billion dollars to Great Britain, and as 
tired taxpayers and exploited Americans gen- 
erally more and more loudly voice their op- 
position to this procedure, we see a new tech- 
nique being brought forward. It is a tech- 
nique very reminiscent of the earlier days 
of the New Deal when the administration al- 
ways had a sly approach fo propositions 
which it knew it dared not put up to the 
people bluntly, frankly, openly, and hon- 
estly. This new administration technique 
now is to say that this is to be a loan unique 
in history, the first and last of its kind that 
Mr. Truman will agree to. That all sounds 
simple—much too simple, as I shall explain 
to you in a few minutes. While that propa- 
ganda technique is being built up—and it 
is getting under full pressure now—another 
plan is also in the making. That plan will 
be for the administration to get behind tre- 
raendous appropriations to the Export-Im- 
port Bank and then, through that bank, and 
without the necessity of consulting the tax- 
payers at all—or the Congress either, for that 
matter—take care of other loans to other 
countries which will follow in a procession 
for handouts. The trick will be that the 
propaganda boys will impress upon you folks 
that these bank loans, to be made by the 
Export-Import Bank, will be on a strict busi- 
ness basis, under strict business usage, and 
will be sternly collected when the time comes. 

Of course, all that will be just so much 
argument intended to fool you folks whose 
dollars—whose billions of dollars—are to be 
handed out so lavishly to all and sundry who 
come to our Treasury with their hats in their 
hands. 

How many of you folks believe for a minute 
that after we have given Britain more than 
$25,000,000,000 of lend-lease materials, and 
after her repudiation of the six and a half 
billion dollar debt to us growing out of the 
First World Var, and that, if on top of all 
that, we give her approximately four and a 
half billions more under the terms I have 
outlined to you in previous talks—terms 
which mean, in simple language, that the 
British never intend to repay us a dime of 
either the principal or the interest—after 
we have done all that, don’t you believe 
every other nation in the world will be knock- 
ing at our Treasury doors for more billions 
of your tax dollars? Of course you do—you 
couldn’t conclude otherwise. 

So, then, while those strange Americans, 
whose creed seems to be to give away to 
everybody else all the American wealth they 
can persuade you to part with, plan this new 
unique technique, let’s look at some per- 
fectly plain facts in connection with this 
matter. 

First, this money that these give-away boys 
are so eager to bestow upon other nations is 
your money, not theirs. You are going to 
have to work and sweat down the years in 
the beet fields and down the corn rows on 








your own farms. You are going to have to 
labor under the broiling sun. You are going 
to have to toil at lathe, in the mill, at the 
loom, in the fields, in your own businesses to 
redeem these wildly scattered billions of dol. 
lars in goods and services—for redeemeq in 
goods and services—your goods and services— 
they must be redeemed some day. And you 
and your children and your grandchildren 
must toil to pay for the billions and the 
scores of billions of dollars’ worth of lend- 
lease materials, the UNRRA materials, and 
the stabilization exchange fund, and the Re- 
construction Bank, and, heaven help us, 
every other kind of fund the State Depart- 
ment striped-pants boys could devise and 
give away. 

It will be one of the strange chapters of 
world history that in this era—as after the 
last war—every time anybody anywhere in 
the world thinks of a Samaritan he just 
naturally thinks instantly of Uncle Sam- 
ar-i-tan. Apparently nobody ever thinks of 
helping himself until after he has first tried 
out the touch on the American people. 

Now let’s look at this new plan that is 
going to be trotted out to fool you folks if 
possible, and at the same time to keep from 
your knowledge the vast amounts of your 
money the striped-pants boys intend later 
to give away. 

In the first place, whether the United States 
lends these billions through an act of Con- 
gress direct, or through the Export-Import 
Bank, after the Congress has voted that in- 
stitution your billions of dollars to fling 
around, do you believe for a minute that 
any of these other countries will be satisfied 
with less than the treatment accorded Brit- 
ain? Of course not. And why should they? 
Now what did we do when Britain led the 
procession of the defaults of the First World 
War postwar loans? Did we send the sheriff 
to take possession of British assets, and 
the assets of other defaulting nations? No; 
you can’t do that with governments. To 
attempts it would cast many times the 
amount of the loans. We had one choice. If 
we had insisted on repayment, we would have 
had to threaten war—and the seizure of 
lands—territories—to recoup our losses. That 
would have meant nothing less than war. 
We didn’t do that, so Britain and France and 
the other defaulters piled up their gold re- 
serves and their bond holdings in the banks 
in this country—and thumbed their noses at 
us. Now you may not know that those de- 
faulted First World War loans were all post- 
war loans. They were. We wrote off all the 
money we loaned them during the war be- 
cause they insisted that we should consider 
that our share of the costs of a war which 
they fought for us—if you please. 

They go one step further. Now they not 
only say we should write off all the billions 
and multiplied billions of lend-lease mate- 
rials we furnished our allies during the war, 
but that we should now begin to pay Britain, 
and those other nations, for getting into the 
war at all. You see, they claim they al! 
rushed in to defend the United States of 
America. Were they in no danger? Could 
they have stayed out? 

Every day now the Communists sing the 
theme song that we owe Soviet Russia a great 
debt of gratitude for getting into the war 
to save democracy. The blunt truth is Rus- 
sia didn’t get into the European war until 
Hitler’s hordes invaded her, and if we hadn't 
gone to her rescue, she would have been a 
desolated, defeated country today. Not one 
of our allies raised a hand to help us out 
with the war against Japan but they are 
rushing forward now—particularly Russia— 
demanding their huge slices of the victory on 
the ground, I suppose, that they kept Japan 
from defeating us. 

Now, there is another strange—and nat al- 
together frank—phase about this giving away 
of your dollars. The State Department de- 


nied most strenucusly for 6 months that 











the Russians had ever mentioned getting a 


n from us. Then, suddenly, and with 
neue in cheek, they haye some obscure 
clerk stumble onto the document among the 
qles where it had gotten “lost,” so they say. 
mewhat like that Yalta agreement, which 
dn’t get lost in the State Department; that 
lest instead in the White House. 
Now if your business, your Government, 
and your dollars are being handled so care- 
iessly that a billion-dollar-loan request can 
cet lost in the State Department files for 
6 months, I think we need a new State De- 
partment, don't you? 

The plain truth about this whole mess of 

trigue, folks, is that a lot of our own mis- 

ied governmental officials have some 
strange ideas of our responsibilities and ob- 
ions to other nations. If the world is 
bad off as all these give-away boys insist 
that it is, do you think the United States can 
ive it, and support it, and fight its wars, 
nd patch up its bruises, and rebuild its 
tered countries, world-without-end? 

Just the other day in debates in the House 

f Commons between Prime Minister Attlee 

d Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, a member, it was 
brought out and stated that the condition of 
Britain's export trade is such that this 
American gift-loan, if made, will be ex- 
hausted within 18 months. Think of that, 
i6 months, and the interest on the debt 
would not begin until 1950! Did any of you 
folks ever try to pay for a dead horse? You 

w Britain would never repay a penny of 
principal or the interest, and her 
pokesmen have said so bluntly, brazenly, 

nkly, and repeatedly. 
metimes I almost believe they really 
ve persuaded themselves, all these peoples 
over the seas, that this was our war; that we 
tarted it; that we got them into it; that we 
» responsible for it; and that we really 

to pay for it. : 

Yow, of course, there will be terrible star- 

tion across the seas. There is always star- 

tion after every war. That is an inevita- 
ble part of the horrible fruits of war. Of 
irse, we want to help alleviate that suf- 
fering as much as we can. But look at our 
wn awful national debt; look at the billions 
lend-lease for which we had to borrow 
the money and which we still owe and must 
pay interest on down the years. ook at our 
own toll in blood, shattered lives, and dead 
men and women; look at UNRRA; look at the 
fund for currency stabilization; laok at the 
International Bank for Reconstruction; look 
t our Red Cross; look at a myriad other re- 
measures of one sort and another. Of 

, we want to help—but we face a ques- 
tion which will always stand there: How 

r can we help without sinking with the rest 

the countries of the world instead of 
helping hold them afloat? That question we 
t always ponder. 

And the worst feature of this whole busi- 
ness is the deceit, the trickery, the subterfuge, 
the falsification which have been and are 
being imposed upon you folks. At least, 
n our efforts to help save the rest of the 

rid, we are entitled to honest facts and 
fair treatment. Any proposition as bound 
around and shot through as this proposed 
loan with trickery and sharp dealing ought 
not to be put over on the American people 
by their Congress—and won't be if you folks 
and the other millions of Americans make 
known to your Representatives how you feel 
about the matter. 

Sometime ago, when it was announced that 
Winston Churchill was to sojourn in Florida 
for a few weeks, many people reca’!cd the 
fact that this would be his first prolonged 
visit to that section of the world. Those of 
us on Capitol Hill, knowing the astute gen- 
tleman, realized that there was a purpose 
) be served thereby. We who have been 
‘tively interested in stopping further drains 
om our Treasury to other nations, believed 
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that purpose was to help in putting over 
the British loan. The gentleman's speech 
at Fulton, Mo., the past week, however, dis- 
closed another and far more serious pur- 
pose. Mr. Churchill aims high. He is the 
world’s greatest gambler. In fact, he would 
make us a party to the permanent preserva- 
tion of the British Empire. He lends every 
encouragement to keeping our Treasury pipe 
line open to British financial requirements. 
It is too early to know just what we are 
being let in for in this latest British pro- 
posal. I hope to discuss this question with 
you later. One thing is clear and that is 
that the President and our State Depart- 
ment were fully informed as to what the 
distinguished Britisher would say and had 
approved his remarks. Will this episode 
prove to be a highly tragic blunder of the 
Truman administration? It behooves Amer- 
ica carefully to stop, look, and listen. 





John Joseph Cardinal Glennon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, John 
Joseph Cardinal Glennon was laid to rest 
in the Catholic Cathedral in St. Louis, the 
construction of which he was responsible, 
on Saturday morning, 1 week after he 
had died in Ireland close to the home of 
his birth. 

The sermon was delivered by Bishop 
Christopher E. Byrne of the Galveston 
(Tex.) diocese. 

Under the permission granted me, I 
include as part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing article from the St. Louis Star- 
Times. It follows: 


“‘T have glorified Thee on earth; I have 
finished the work Thou gavest me to do,’ are 
words that well become the life of His Emi- 
nence John Cardinal Glennon.” 

Bishop Christopher E. Byrne, of Galveston, 
Tex., said these words in his sermon today 
at Cardinal Glennon’s funeral in the St. 
Louis Cathedral. 

“He is the third archbishop of St. Louis; 
in more than a century, this See has had only 
four rulers,” the bishop reminded his great 
congregation. 

Bishop Byrne, a former St. Louisan and life- 
long friend of the late prelate, praised Car- 
dinal Glennon for his humility and for- 
getfulness of himself, as a great builder, a 
scholar, for the charm of his genial and 
amiable manners, and for his oratory. 

The great cardinal arclibishop of St. Louis 
has gone away from the scenes of a long and 
busy ministry, the bishop said, in which the 
blind and the lame, and the deaf and the 
dumb, the sick and the orphan and the old 
had been cared for, the poor of the city slums, 
and of the scattered country settlements had 
the Gospel preached to them. 

Bishop Byrnes’ sermon follows in part: 

“Nearly 16 years ago Archbishop Glennon 
stood here to preach the funeral sermon of 
the Very Rev. Dr. Ryan, president of Kendrick 
Seminary. On that occasion he said: ‘I did 
not come up to this pulpit this morning to 
preach a eulogy. Indeed, holy church tells 
us that ‘t is inadvisable, except on extraordi- 
nary occasions to have eulogies spoken over 
the dead, and I think so too, because really, 
when one leads a good life and passes on, 
well, no eulogy is needed.’” 
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“I SHALL ALSO COPY HIM,” SAYS BISHOP 


-“Standing in his place today, I shall re- 
spect that conviction. But I shall also copy 
him. For on that day, he further said, ‘At 
some Obsequies it might be well to voice some 
thoughts that will help us in the journey of 
life, some thoughts that come from the life 
of him, who is now on his last journey.’ 

“The archbishop did not intend to re- 
pudiate all eulogy, for after all, the little lives 
of the saints in the breviary, found daily in 
the hands of every priest, are a recital of 
their good deeds, their patient sufferings, 
that these may be for our encouragement and 
our edification; and that seeing the joy of 
saintly living we might draw also close to 
God. 

“In a brief way we shall try to do this for 
the life of the great prelate whose remains 
lie here. But, as he for Dr. Ryan, so do I for 
him plead, ‘Pray for the soul of the dead, our 
deceased friend.’ ” 


GAINED NEW DIGNITY, HONOR AND POWER 

“He joined with other Johns, and the 
James and the Philips and the Nathaniels 
around the Vicar of Christ who called them 
to the episcopate. A feast was celebraied, an 
oft-repeated Patch. New dignity and honor 
and power was given to him, and those 
chosen with him. Before he left you he said, 
they were not for him, but for many, for his 
diocese, for his city. Had be brought all the 
gifts and benedictions of Rome back to you, 
had be joined in all the celebrations you 
planned; had he received your plaudits and 
congratulations, it would not have been per- 
mitted him to say with the finality of Cal- 
vary, ‘It is finished.’” 

“For he had a passion for Irel: 
of his birth, the place of that early educa- 
tion which unfolded his mind so rapidly that 
he completed preparation for the priesthcod 
before age would permit his ordination. He 
had a love for Kinnegad, the blessed home of 
his parents and kin. These, too, should be 
given like Mary was given, and we beg the 
privilege to take them as our own from the 
hour of his peaceful death They have our 
sympathy and our prayers, brother, a1 
ters, and relatives all, God bless and console 
them. 

“The first archbishop spent 50 years in the 
episcopacy here. He rose like a mountain 
in the plane of pioneer days here, and built 
a city of God in the heights that radiated 
religious influence as far as the Continental 
Divide of the Rockies. The old cathedral 
(not built by him, but where for long years 
he kept his chair) standing alone, and t 
in its strength and majesty typifies an en- 
during Kenrick greatness. Forthright i 
spoken, ardent Achbishop Kain followed, and 
in his shorter reign gave new vigor ar 
to this Rome of the West.” 







d sis- 





ad life 


THREE NAMES SENT TO HOLY FATHER 

“Then came here our lamented Cardinal 
Glennon The discipline of those day e- 
quired the bishops of the province to offer 
three names to Rome, and the diocesa 
sultors and irremovable pastors off« 
more names, from which the holy father 
might select a prelate for a diocese. Of that 
historic meeting held at Kenrick Seminary 
then on Cass Avenue, there lives today only 
the distinguished pastor of Ste. Genevieve 
and myself. The name of John J. Glennon 
headed our list, as it did that of the bishops. 

“The coadjutor bishop came down quietly 
from Kansas City and found his wa 
3810 Lindell Boulevard. That humility and 
forgetfulness of himself was characteristic of 
his whole life. For himself nothing, for the 
splendor of religion, for the glory of God, 
all that the world can give. Time and again 
I have seen him on confirmation tours in 





y alone to 


far-away country places, where comfort 
were few and often crude, but never a word 
or sign of displeasure or complaint. 
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“He felt that if as a bishop he had sent a 
priest, in obedience, to live in such sur- 
roundings, it would have been highly scan- 
dalous on his part to find fault for 1 day 
of discomfort. He was never more cheerful 
and agreeable than when on a tour in the 
country parts of the diocese. 

“His first consideration of others was, per- 
haps, the secret of his plan of ruling. The 
requirements of the canon law, and the 
demands of liturgy were never overlooked nor 
neglected, but, in the government of the dio- 
cese, he had very little of the spirit of the 
‘man subject to authority,’ who could say, ‘to 


one “go” and he goeth, and to another 
“come,” and he cometh, and to my servant 
“do this” and he doeth it.’ 

“He rather lived up to the prayer of the 
ordination Mass, in which it is said, TI will 
no longer call you servants but friends.’ His 
dignity never sagged; his authority never 
suffered, in a well-knit diocese he held the 


unswerving loyalty and respect of both clergy 
and laity.” 

GREAT BUILDER, BUT NEVER GREAT BORROWER 

“His Eminence wes a great builder, but 
never a great borrower. Had he accomplished 
no more than this magnificent cathedral 
where today his blessed body rests (and in its 
shelter it will stay till resurrection), he 
would deserve that title, ‘maxima cum laude,’ 
because here was spent millions of dollars to 
glorify the mass, and never a dollar borrowed. 
The power of the man, in material things, 
with his priests and people; needs no other 
telling, the very stones would proclaim him 
builder over any silence about it. 

“His idea of ‘first things first’ was always, 
if it is God’s, give it to God wholly. How 
often was he not heard to say, at a church 
dedication where money was borrowed for 
the erection, ‘beautiful but not yet God's 
while a bank holds a mortgage.’ His in- 
sistence to ‘pay our debt’ has given this dio- 
cese a Gibraltar-strength foundation; and it 
has made the people generous and open- 
handed, for they always knew where the 
money went. 

“It is easy to have fine churches, schools, 
institutions of charity in St. Louis. He had 
no monopoly on building. His zeal for the 
glory of God opened up this diocese to all 
the religious orders and communities that 
wished to come. There are convents here 
where the archbishop for 40 years never 
missed the annual profession of vows; there 
are schools where he never failed to grace the 
graduation. 

“Through the work of the religious in their 
own schools and laboring in the parish and 
diocesan schools, he has built up an educa- 
tional system that is abundant and efficient. 
There is now, under his initiation, a project 
in operation to build five or six district high 
schools, and the money is on hand to pay 
for them.” 


CARDINAL HIMSELF WAS A SCHOLAR 


“The archbishop was a scholar, and he 
wanted scholarly men and women, lay and 
clerical associated with him. Nor was this 
@ vanity. He built the seminaries of this 
diocese so spacious that many surrounding 
bishops find profit in sending their semina- 
rians to Kenrick. This has given opportunity 
to one of the unique honors of His Eminence 
John Cardinal Glennon. 

“His blessed folded hands will no more lift 
up the golden cup of Christ’s blood in the 
holy sacrifice, but, all over this land, and in 
the foreign missions. more than 1,500 priests 
will pray for him as they raise up, in clean 
obiation, the chalice he first put into their 
newly consecrated hands. I doubt if there 
is a bishop in the land to match him in this. 
Five times in the last 27 years he crowned 
the heads of his own priests with the mitre, 
and for twice as many more, did he speak 
the Accipe Spiritum Sanctum that made 
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them bishops. He fulfilled well the duty 
given by St. Paul to Titus, ‘to set in order 
the things that were wanting, and to ordain 
priests in every city.’ 

“Except for the charm of his genial and 
amiable manners, perhaps no other quality 
of his eminence received more praise than 
his oratory. To be an orator one must have 
deep love for all that concerns the dignity 
of men, their rights, their duties, and their 
decent living. When our Lord sat down on 
the mountainside and, opening His mouth, 
He taught them, saying, ‘Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,’ 
and from that beatitude of hope to the end 
of His longest recorded sermon He solaced 
His hearers; encouraged them to let their 
light shine before men; maintained the au- 
thority and the easy keeping of the law; 
urged sacrifice, even to doing good to one’s 
enemies, demanded respect for women, and 
the purity of wedded life; denounced hy- 
pocrisy and injustice; counseled prudence 
and wisdom, and beautifully appealed to the 
birds of the air that neither sow nor reap, 
and to the lilies of the field that labor not 
neither do they spin; so He left His hearers, 
abiding in faith and confidence, at the foot 
of God’s throne, lisping like trusting chil- 
dren, ‘Our Father who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name.’ 

“The pattern of the Sermon on the Mount 
can be found in all the sermons and dis- 
courses of his eminence. There was always 
the great God, and man, for whose redemp- 
tion God became Man, and all the wonderful 
éupernatural and natural things God’s power 
provided for men, their homes, their children 
especially, and everlasting life.” 


WHO CANNOT SEE HIM NEAR YONDER THRONE 


“Indeed, his body lies coffined there; but 
who that ever attended mass in this great 
cathedral cannot even now see him standing 
near yonder throne, in splendid height, in 
graceful pose, his eyes alight with the fire of 
his love, his face aflame with the brilliance of 
his thoughts, his clear, distinct, rythmic 
voice calling to you to ‘lay up to yourselves 
treasures in heaven; where neither the rust 
nor the moth doth consume, and where 
thieves do not break through, nor steal.’ 

“They hear him, too, in Mullingar Ca- 
thedral, where generous Irish hands bore him 
to his glorious Irish requiem. And what did 
he say? Was there prophecy in his hesitating 
words: 

“*While I know that Irish country is will- 
ing to tolerate the stranger, may I hope that 
the title would be modified to read not a 
stranger but only an exile, home, returning 
to chant with you St. Mary’s Magnificat. He 
scarcely can be a stranger who had the good 
fortune to be born in the ancient parish of 
Clonard, under whose sacred soil his parents 
today lie sleeping and where, perhaps when 
his time comes, he also. But why delay with 
such contingencies? Only the good God may 
know where an exile will find his last resting 
place.’ . 

“They hear him at Budapest, above the 
sighs of their war sorrows and the groanings 
of their present needs. They hear him in 
Dublin, not far from the stately home of 
President O’Kelly, of Erie, who was host to 
his peaceful death. 

“Let us pause at that hallowed spot and 
listen. Nearly a million people stand in rapt 
attention. Would that the world heeded his 
words of 1942: 

“The spirit of hatred and suspicion is 
rampant everywhere. The nations sit in 
council seeking an accord on which the fate 
of Christendom depends, but fear and sus- 
picion and age-long hate thwart their ef- 
forts. Our Christian civilization hangs on 
their agreement; yet they temporize, they 
falter, they fail. When will our broken world 
come to realize that only out of the alembic 
of divine charity will come a solution of 





those tremendous questions that vex the 
world? That only in the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus will the hearts of men be united.” 


THEY HEAR HIM IN BUENOS AIRES 


“They hear him in Buenos Aires where the 
Master from His mountain-toOp shrine looks 
down in benediction. Above all the bomb- 
ings of the late cruel war, the air lines of 
the world carried his voice speaking the 
glories of Joan d’Arc fighting for king and 
country and peace; and telling again of St. 
Louis, his See city’s saint, fighting against 
injustice and tyranny and hatred of Christ, 
The richness of his voice made the poor rich, 
for he never tired pleading their cause with 
the zeal of a St. Vincent de Paul, 

“John Cardinal Glennon, little did the 
Vicar of Christ think that there was fore- 
boding in the symbolic act of closing your 
mouth during the ceremonies in Rome, or 
that the red hat he gave you would so soon 
hang from the roof tree of your cathedral, 
The Master knew that you had done the 
work, and well, that He gave you to do; 
He watched your fidelity and steadfastness 
while you saw only darkly through a glass, 
He wanted you to see face to face; He wanted 
you to hear the voice of the Last Supper. 

“And so in obedience to God’s will we take 
our leave of you. Our hearts always will love 
and admire you; they shall be filled and 
overflowing with gratitude for your kindness, 
your blessing, your zeal, and your example. 

“In the name of Jesus Christ, who came 
to earth so often as your own, and the bidding 
of hundreds of priests you ordained, we bid 
you adieu, sorrowing, like the disciples on 
Olivet.” 





Black Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial by 
Arnold Spencer from the Advocate-Re- 
publican, of Audubon, Iowa: 


BLACK BREAD 


Black markets have brought us to black 
bread. We wonder how long it will take our 
Congress to see how the insane program of 
the OPA is heading the Nation toward eco- 
nomic ruin. 

Gestapo raids on minor violators will never 
accomplish anything. Idiotic regulations 
taking into no account the true economics 
of costs and the natural laws of trade reveal 
the incompetent imagination of the political 
misfits who administer it. 

Wheat is rotting on the ground for lack of 
transportation, but we must eat black bread 
to provide more wheat. No trucks, no tires, 
no steel for railroad cars—but we must have 
more wheat. 

Regardless of regulations that may come 
from Washington, there is nothing that will 
force production at a loss. We need homes 
for millions, but sawmills cannot operate 
under a deficit like the Government is doing. 
We need clothing, but we are not going tc 
get it when it must be sold below cost. 

This week we are mailing butter to some 
of our poor relatives—poor because the OPA 
has made them so. All they have is money— 


and there is an old story, “You can’t take it 
with you,” to which may we add that “You're 
going soon if you don't eat.” 











our Congressman, but we now do so. Please, 
Ben, do something to the best of your ability 
about the OPA. We don’t want to see price 
control entirely abandoned, but, for God’s 
sake, try to beat some brains into them. 
ARNOLD SPENCER. 





The Wearing of the Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the “wearing of the green” 
by many Irish—and some not so Irish— 
Members of the House in celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Day last week, I insert here- 
with some facts and data appearing in 
the Shamrock Texan. 

Each year my home town of Shamrock 
stages a gala St. Patrick’s Day celebra- 


tion which is attended by thousands of - 


people regardless of their extraction and 

a right good time is had by all. This is 

the only Shamrock growing on Texas 

soil and it gives me pleasure to extend 
an invitation to all the Members of the 

House to visit this fair Irish city when 

the St. Patrick’s Day celebration is re- 

sumed next March 17 and enjoy genuine 

Texas-Irish hospitality. 

QUOTING SOME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FIGURES 
WHICH PROVE SHAMROCK PRETTY NICE PLACE, 
AFTER ALL 
Sometimes residents of a small city like 

Shamrock are prone to forget what a fine 

community it is in which they live, as well 

the business and social opportunities af- 
forded by such a place. 

Bob Clark, recently hired secretary-man- 
ager of the chamber of commerce, has re- 
ceived several inquiries of late from indus- 
tries, officials of which state they are inter- 
ested in establishing in a town like Sham- 
rock. Having asked for various statistics of 
the town, Clark has compiled figures which 
most of us know but just haven’t taken the 
time to think about during the war years 
just past. 

Some of them will prove interesting. 

In the first place, Shamrock is a growing 
city. In 1940 the population was 3,073. At 
the present time a conservative estimate 
would be 4,000. This estimate is based on 
the utilities connections, the number of new 
houses moved here, and the crowded con- 
ditions of hotels and tourist courts. 

The city water department has 964 con- 
nections, the West Texas Utilities Co. re- 
ports 1,030, and the Shamrock Gas Co. 1,051. 
In January 1940 there were 530 telephones 
n use in Shamrock. In January of this year 
there were 740 connections. 

Shamrock is served by two railroads, the 
Rock Island and the Fort Worth & Denver, 
ind two bus lines, the Greyhound and the 
Cap Rock, furnish service in all directions. 
The city is located at the intersection of 
Highway 66 and Highway 83. 

The city’s industries are listed by Clark 
as natural gas, oil, cattle, cotton, feed, 
transportation, and trucking. 

There are 396 producing oil wells in the 
Shamrock area, with a daily allowable of 
6.277 barrels. The gas field, the largest in 
the world, is composed of 308 wells with a 
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Never have we made a direct request to - 


daily potential of 3,375,568,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas. 

Shamrock’s water supply is adequate. The 
wells and springs located north of town, will 
produce 1,050 gallons of water per minute, 
or 1,500,000 gallons per day. 

Shamrock has churches of practically every 
denomination and its schools are modern, 
aggressive, and adequate. Clubs include 
Rotary, Boosters, American Legion, Amer- 
ican War Dads, and Chamber of Commerce. 
The city has more than a dozen women’s 
clubs; and fraternal organizations include: 
Masonic Lodge, Odd Fellows, Eastern Star, 
Rebekah, Woodmen of the World, Woodman 
Circle, Royal Neighbors. 

The city has a post-office building con- 
structed in recent years at an expenditure of 
$105,000. The 12 employees of this Federal 
branch give adequate service, including down- 
town and residential delivery service. Re- 
ceipts from this office jumped from $18,500 in 
1940 to $29,000 in 1945. 

Bank deposits have increased more than 
$3,000,000 during the past 5 years, the com- 
bined deposits of the two local institutions 
at the time of the last quarterly statement 
being $4,479,538.49. 

Shamrock’s volunteer fire department is 
up-to-date and serves in a commendable 
manner 

The city’s amusements consist of two mov- 
ing-picture shows, a swimming pool, and 
parks. Two tennis courts are now under 
construction. 

The city covers an area of one and one-half 
square miles. The bonded indebtedness is 
$366,000. The tax valuation of real and per- 
sonal property is $1,835,699.99. City taxes, 
based on $1.50 per $100 valuation, amounted 
to $27,535.48 in 1945. The county tax rate 
is $1 per $100 valuation; State tax, 61 cents; 
and school tax, $1.35. 





Ticking or No Mattresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past year or more the 
manufacturers of mattresses have been 
hard put. Apparently OPA has not con- 
sidered it necessary for this type of in- 
dustry to succeed or perhaps, even to 
survive. Perhaps they do not think 
that mattresses are essential. Perhaps 
the situation is that they have found it 
impossible to control prices, artificially 
fixed prices, in one place without throw- 
ing us out of gear in another. It is un- 
doubtedly true that whenever we tinker 
with the laws of supply and demand, by 
arbitrarily planning our economy at 
some point, it unavoidably upsets our 
economy somewhere else along the Jine. 

A number of people engaged in the 
business of making mattresses and up- 
holstery have written me and I dare Say 
have written other Members of Congress, 
complaining about the injustices that 
they have suffered as a result of price 
fixing and other regulations of the OPA. 
Hence I have come to the conclusion that 
it is ticking or no mattresses for the 
people. 
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I am pleased to quote the following 
letter from an Oklahoma mattress man- 
ufacturer on this subject: 


We are writing to tell you that we are still 
finding it very difficult to get any mattress 
ticking, with which to supply our customers, 
the mattress manufacturers. In 1945 we re- 
ceived less than 40 percent of what we re- 
ceived in 1944. We had hoped that when the 
war was over our difficulties would be over, 
but conditions are getting worse. Many of 
the mattress factories are now closed down. 
Many of them have been forced to go out of 
business, and those that are running are run- 
ning only part time. 

This situation has been very bad for the 
past 18 months. We wrote you on June 28, 
1945 and again on September 12, 1945. Do 
you recall just what you did about it at that 
time? Perhaps it was due to your efforts that 
in early December the mills were given an 
advance of approximately 17 percent on tick- 
ings, and the net result of this has been that 
we are getting fewer tickings now than we 
have at any time. In the last year cotton 
prices have increased 334 cents, which is 
about 17 percent. Perhaps this will explain 
why the mills do not find tickings attractive, 
even at the new prices. Wages and other 
costs have gone up. We had a letter from 
one mill, saying that they are not making any 
tickings because the 17-percent increase does 
not even cover the increase in the cost of raw 
materials. Another mill writes us that they 
have discontinued the making of tickings, 
without giving any reason. The mill's ceiling 
prices were set in 1942. 

Not questioning that the OPA was neces- 
sary during the war, it is our belief that if 
restrictions were removed at this time, the 
mills would soon be making plenty of ticking, 
and that competition among the milis would 
prevent any excessive price rises. Of if the 
OPA was fully aware of the hardships con- 
fronting the mattress manufacturers, they 
would promptly do something about it. The 
machinery which has been available for mak- 
ing ample supplies of ticking for the armed 
services is available now to make tickings for 
civilian use, and the mills have more help 
now than they had then. 





More UNO “Bunk” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bristol (Pa.) Courier of March 15, 1946: 

MORE UNO “BUNK” 

Can't anyone in the White House circle 
talk sense about the UNO? Is there some 
mysterious force which leads everyone in 
high Democratic position to assume that 
whatever he says will be accepted on faith 
by the public, regardless of its absurdity? 

The American people are seriously dis- 
turbed by international developments dating 
back many months. Their trust in the New 
Deal approach was shaken when it was re- 
vealed that the Atlantic Charter was a myth, 
and that the United States had sold out to 
Russia in the Crimean Conference. 

Widespread uneasiness exists. Nothing is 
more urgently needed than frank talk. 
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‘ Instead there has been a string of deceptive 

and fraudulent discussions of foreign prob- 
lems, most of which made no pretense what- 
ever of dealing with realities. These mes- 
sages were adorned with little -white lies 
that on their face were false. 

Bluff, good-natured Tom CONNALLY, Texas 
Senator, and loyal White House errand boy, 
has just added to the series. 

Senator CONNALLY was in an excellent po- 
sition to give the public just what is needed— 
a candid explanation of what the skirmish- 
ing is about. He is chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and a delegate to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization which recently met at London. 

But he uttered an absurd and misleading 
talk, quite in keeping with the deceptions 
already put on the records by such figures 
as Byrnes and Sitettinius. 

The opening remarks of Senator CONNALLY 
‘set the pace for the rest of his address. Said 
he: 

“It was significant that the first General 
Assembly was convened in England—that 
fortress of democracy.” 

This sounds good, and presumably he put 
it that way because he liked the phrase. 
The trouble with the remark is that it is not 
true. England is no “fortress of democracy,” 
and anyone who opens a discussion of world 
affairs on such an erroneous assumption may 

each some striking conclusions—but they 
will have no relation to truth and facts. 

England is not a democracy. She has offi- 
cially and formally embraced national social- 

m, which is the same political creed that 
Russian Communists say they believe in, 
and was the philosophy of Hitler and Musso- 
lini. It is the antithesis of democracy. 

Later in his talk he speaks of the British 
Parliament as though that bedy was still in 
command of England. He knows perfectly 
well that Parliament has abdicated; it took 
a 5-year recess when it extended the war 
powers for that period, and if England’s 
government is to be defined at all in a single 
phrese, the definition is neither “democ- 
racy” nor “parliamentarianism,” but “labor 
dictatorship.” 

Under the operations of the war powers act, 
every one of the British assurances of liberty, 
dating back to and including the Magna 
Carta, has been suspended. No longer in 
England is “every man’s home his castle,” 
no longer is it true that “the most funda- 
mental of so-called human rights is that of 
owning property.” 

Property rights have been suspended in 
Encland. These who hold private property 
which the Government wants are forced to 
surrender it in return for bonds which, in 
view of the Britons’ own statements about 
their national finances, cannot be worth the 
paper they are printed on unless the United 
States underwrites them through the Brit- 
ish loan. 

The UNO, according to Senator CONNALLY, 
already is “an outstanding success—an un- 
qualified success.” 

The same newspapers which printed stories 
about Senator CONNALLY’s talk also printed 
the fact that Russia has sent an army into 
Iran to seize by force what UNO was afraid to 
say she could or could not have. Every- 
where, except to Senator CONNALLY, this was 
accepted as being a withdrawal by Russia 
from the UNO—a move that may blow the 
entire UNO program higher than a kite. 

So far as UNO took a position at all on the 
Iranian matter, it was that Russia ought to 
withdraw her troops. Instead, the news re- 
ports are that military columns there, heav- 
ily armed with tanks and other equipment 
furnished by the United States under lend- 
lease, are building up rapidly. 

Is this success—‘‘outstanding success, un- 
qualified success’’? 

Senator CONNALLY happily says it is; that 
“mutual understanding and cooperation with 
Russia are not insuperable.” He also says 
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“the United States will resist aggression by 
arms.” 

The contradictions and evasions ran 
throughout the Senator’s talk. With the 
world threatened with a new war that UNO 
is admittedly unable to halt, with Russia 
committed to a program which in his own 
words is “disquieting and disturbing,” Sena- 
tor CONNALLY still demands that we rely on 
UNO as “the road to peace.” 

His illogic is shown in another phase of 
his comments on Russia. In more places 
than one in his ad@ress, he expressed his 
Sympathy for Russia’s “devastated lands” 
and “piles of ruins” and “graves where sleep 
hundreds of thousands of gallant Rus- 
sians’’—building a picture of a ruined, deso- 
late and impotent land incapable of causing 
harm to her neighbors. 

Yet this is the same Russia (though one 
weuld hardly recognize it from his descrip- 
tion) which he says by implication is exert- 
ing “tremendous economic or political pres- 
sure to subordinate other nations to its will.” 

The Senator, of course, is embarrased to 
remember that his associates in the national 
administration showered the weapons of war 
so abundantly and with such little judg- 
ment upon the Russian Nation during the 
war that she now has the largest and pos- 
sibly the best-equipped army in the world— 
and is preparing to use it ruthlessly against 
her former allies, if they get in her way. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing text of an NBC network broadcast 
from Boston, Mass., the fifty-seventh in 
a University of the Air series entitled 
“Our Foreign Policy.” 


ANNOUNCER. Here is news from Boston: 
Congresswoman EpiTH RoceErs, of Massachu- 
setts, says State Department should take 
more initiative in getting the facts about 
foreign affairs to Congress and to the people. 

Congressman RyYTER, of Connecticut, ad- 
vocates periodic reports by the State Depart- 
ment to congressional committees. 

Francis Russell, of the State Department, 
says public opinion has an important influ- 
ence on our foreign policy; advocates com- 
munity efforts to stimulate discussion of 
world affairs. 

This is the weekly NBC University of the 
Air program Our Foreign Policy. This time 
we present a special broadcast from the New 
England Conference on Radio Education, in 
Boston, where several hundred of New Eng- 
land’s leading educators are gathered. “The 
Citizen’s Role in Foreign Policy” will be dis- 
cussed by Representatives EpITH Nourse Roc- 
ERS of Massachusetts and JOSEPH F. RYTER 
of Connecticut, both Members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee; and Mr. Francis 
H. Russell, acting director of the Office of 
Public Affairs of the State Department. Ster- 
ling Fisher, director of the NBC University of 
the Air, will be chairman of the discussion. 
Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. FIsHER. It is quite appropriate that 
Our Foreign Policy should visit Boston, since 
Massachusetts is one of the States where 
this series is used as the basis for an ex- 
tension course by the State Department of 





Education. The University of the Air is 
very proud of this. * * * Now, for more 
than a year we have been dealing with our 
foreign policy in operation. But we have 
never answered this basic question: What can 
the average citizen do to help formulate and 
carry out our Nation’s foreign policy? Here 
is a query that crops up frequently in our 
mailbag, and this is an excellent occasion 
to deal with it—before a conference of edu- 
cators. * * * But first, Congressman 
RytTer, let me ask you: Just how important 
is popular understanding of our foreign 
policy? - 

Mr. RyTer. Popular understanding of what 
goes on in the world is more important today 
than ever before—not only here in America, 
but in Europe, and everywhere in the world, 

Mr. FISHER. Why? 

Mr. RyTeR. Because in a shrinking world 
such as we live in, we must have mutual 
understanding among nations if we are to 
avoid war. 

Mr. FisHER. Mr. Russell, do you think the 
people understand the importance of keeping 
in touch with foreign affairs? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly do. Judging from 
the amount of mail that comes into the State 
Department, the people are concerned with 
our foreign relations as never before. They 
no longer think of foreign policy as being like 
Mark Twain’s conception of the weather— 
something that everybody complains about, 
but nobody does anything about. They want 
to do something about foreign policy. They 
want a voice in it. As a former resident of 
this State I know that the Massachusetts law 
provides for popular referendums on matters 
of public interest, including foreign affairs. 
Through this device, the people have ex- 
pressed their approval of the World Court and 
World Federation. 

Mrs. Rocers. I’ve seen interest in world 
problems growing in my own district in re- 
cent years. There is a great deal more dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs than ever before. 

Mr. FISHER. Why do you suppose that is, 
Congresswoman ROGERS? 

Mrs. Rocers. Well, the war, of course, and 
especially the influence of the men who have 
come back from overseas. As time goes on 
more and more of them will become leaders 
in their communities. They will want a 
strong America and a strong, consistent for- 
eign policy. They won’t be satisfied with 
platitudes. 

Mr. RyYTER. One question people often ask 
is, Do we have a foreign policy? 

Mr. FISHER. Well, Congressman RyYTER, do 
we? 

Mr. RyTeErR. I think we have a basic policy 
in the Atlantic Charter, although I’m not 
always sure that we follow through on ‘it. 

Mr. FiIsHER. Congresswoman RoGERS, you 
are one of the senior Members of Congress 
You are the second-ranking Republican in 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
ranking Republican on the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee. You have traveled abroad a great 
deal studying foreign affairs. Do you think 
we have a foreign policy? 

Mrs. RoceErs. I think we have certain ob- 
jectives, but we do not always follow them. 
And we have a number of policies, such as 
solidarity of the Americas, the open door in 
Asia, and so on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe President Truman's 
Navy Day speech of last October was an ex- 
cellent summary of the general principles 
that govern our foreign policy. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Russell, can you sum- 
marize that summary for us? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The President started by say- 
ing that our policy is based on friendly part- 
nership with all peaceful nations, and full 
support for the United Nations Organization. 
Then he listed 12 points. The gist of them 


was about as follows: No territorial expansion 
for the United States, or for any country 
unless it accords with the wishes of the reo- 








ple concerned; self-government for all peo- 
nie. including eventually those of colonial 
areas and enemy countries; freedom of ex- 
pression and religion for all peoples; free- 
com of the sea and freedom of access to raw 
terials for all peaceful nations; world-wice 
ymie cooperation to build: world trade; 
i the good-neighbor policy in the Western 
isphere. 
(r. RyTEs. Those are general principles. 
very often we improvise ways of carrying 
m out, and hope for the best. We com- 
ise too often. 
Mr. RuSSELL. I agree, Mr. Ryter, that a set 
neral principles cannot be regarded as a 
n policy. They are only a point of 
rture. They indicate the direction in 
h we want to go. It might be said that 
policy toward Argentina and Spain has 
nged—stiffened—since the end of the 
But our basic objectives have remained 
same—to promote peace and self-govern- 
t and prosperity throughout the world. 
Rocers. Let me add one point to the 
t of objectives you cited, Mr. Russell. We 
i to look out for our own military and 
mic security. Wr have not always done 


Mr. FisHer. But what about the citizen's 
in allthis? He’s the central figure in this 
dcast—Representative RytTErR, do you 

your constituents are well informed 
t our foreign relations? 

Mr. RytTer. Not as well as they should be. 
One sign of that is the very general tendency 
to call people who disagree with you either 
Fascists or Communists. People are too much 
inclined to sound off on any issue without 
even examining the facts. 

Mr. FisHER. Can you cite an example, Mr. 
RYTER? 

Mr. Ryter. The British loan—or rather 
agreement, since it’s more than a loan—is 

e example. There is too much of a ten- 
dency to be for or “agin” it right off the bat— 
to reach a hasty conclusion which we may 

ret later, at cur leisure. 

Mr. FisHer. No; Congresswoman RoceERs, 
let me ask you this: Do you think the State 
Department has done as much as it should to 
in Belmont, Mass.? 

Mrs. RoGers. No, Mr. Fisher, I do not. The 
State Department could do a great deal more 

n it has to get the facts to the people— 
and to their Representatives in Congress. I 
elieve its officials should take more initia- 
tive than they have to keep Congress well in- 
formed. And the House of Representatives 

ould get just as much information as the 
Senate. We may not ratify treaties, but after 
all we are very close to the people. 

Mr. Ryrter. That's right—the State Depart- 
ment has often neglected to give congres- 
sional committees the information they need 

act intelligently. 

Mr. FisHER. But, Congressman RyYTER, what 
bearing does this have on Bill Johnson, our 
average citizen? 

Mr. Ryter. Plenty, Mr. Fisher. If Members 
of Congress are well informed, they will dis- 
cuss the issues more intelligently on the floor. 
Committee members will be better able to 

swer questions on pending legislation. 
And don’t forget, the average Congressman 
broadcasts to his home district every 2 or 
3 weeks, and sends material to the news- 
papers in his district on these things. So 

u can get information to the people through 
their representatives on the Hill. 

Mr. FIsHER. Mr. Russell, can you speak for 
the State Department on this .point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly agree with Con- 
sresswoman Rocers and Congressman RYTER 
that the Department should do everything 
possible to give Members of Congress and the 
American people all the information possi- 
ble. I think that great steps have been taken 
in both of these directions in recent years. 
Some of the top officers in the Department, 
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including the Secretary, spend a substantial 
part of their time on the Hill. Assistant Sec- 
retaries have been known to appear before 
three or four committees in a single day. 

Mr. FISHER. It’s a wonder they have time to 
get their work done in the Department. 

Mr. RUSSELL. You have to remember that 
during the last 2 years the State Department 
has had the heaviest legislative program of 
any Government agency in history. Both 
Congress and the Department, as well as the 
American people, have taken historic strides 
forward in formulating and implementing a 
new foreign policy. We answer many re- 
quests from Congressmen for information or 
for an expression of the Department’s policies 
every week. And the Department makes an 
annual report to Congress, when the budget 
is being considered. 

Mr. RyTer. Nevertheless, I think that in 
the House of Representatives we hear from 
the State Department altogether too infre- 
quently between budget hearings. I think 
we should have more frequent and regular 
reports to appropriate committees on various 
aspects of the Department’s work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the State Depart- 
ment has regular liaison with members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
leading members of that committee and of 
your own House Foreign Affairs Committee 
have been sent to various international con- 
ferences—at Mexico City, San Francisco, 
London. You were at Mexico City, I believe, 
Mrs. ROGERS. 

Mrs. Rocers. That’s right. But I'd like to 
add this: Our Foreign Affairs Committee 
doesn’t hold enough hearings to keep in 
touch with the Department’s work. In 1941, 
just before the war, we held only two hear- 
ings in a 5-month period, except for those 
that I forced by introducing resolutions of 
inquiry. 

Mr. Russe.u. I’m sure that the State De- 
partment would be glad to send people up 
to discuss its work with your committee as 
often as you wish to invite them. Of course, 
the Department has to be careful that it is 
not accused of lobbying when it tries to make 
this information available to Congress. At 
least a half dozen departments and agencies 
in Washington have been accused of that. 
Nevertheless, I agree that some way should 
be found for bringing about as close a rela- 
tionship as possible between the Department 
and Congress. An effective foreign policy 
requires it. 

Mr. FIsHER. Now, I don’t like to keep 
bringing this up, but how about Bill John- 
son, the average citizen? Mr. Russell, what 
is the State Department doing for him? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that’s a key question. 
I agree it’s very desirable to convey a maxi- 
mum of information to Congress—but that 
isn’t enough. We have to do what we can to 
meet the popular demand for information on 
foreign policy more directly. We use such 
means as publication of basic materials, 
press conferences, conferences with repre- 
sentatives of labor, business, farm groups, re- 
ligious groups, women’s groups, and foreign 
policy groups; and participation in this and 
other radio programs, as well as occasional 
talks by officers of the Department at the 
invitation of private organizations. I hasten 
to add, however, that we are able to handle 
about 1 out of every 25 requests that are 
received for talks. 

Mr. FisHER. Do you think, Mr. Russell, that 
this sort of program reaches a very large part 
of the American public? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; over a period of time. 
The public debate over the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals and the United Nations Charter 
was a good example. We sent out hundreds 
of thousands of copies of these documents 
to people who requested them. The press, 
radio, and even the movies told the story of 
Dumbarton Oaks. The great majority of 
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people in America become familiar with the 
proposals in a general way. At San Fran- 
cisco, representatives of 42 leading national 
and civic organizations actually suggested 
several clauses which were incorporated into 
the United Nations Charter. Similar steps 
have been taken to secure public participa- 
tion in the formulation of the UNESCO 
Charter, the International Trade Organiza- 
tion proposals, and others. 

Mr. FisHER. Congressman Ryter, is the 
State Department doing its information job 
to your satisfaction? 

Mr. Ryter. Well, Mr. Fisher, I think the 
information work oi the State Department is 
valuable. But it has its dangers, too. People 
are apt to think that information put out 
by a Government department is propaganda 
That's partly because the information re- 
leased is so highly selected. 

Mrs. Rocers. I don’t believe the State De- 
partment does as much as it should to get 
all the facts to the people. If the public 
had had all the facts in the years preceding 
the war, it’s my firm belief that war would 
have been averted. The neutrality legisla- 
tion, which the administration asked for 
and which I opposed, lulled America to sleep. 
As a result, we were very weak in a military 
way. Of course, I realize, Mr. Russell, that 
you have to use a certain amount of discre- 
tion in dealing with questions involving our 
security, in order not to aggravate a troubled 
situation. But let’s have full information, 
and not rely on the atom bomb to keep the 
peace, as America relied on the Neutrality 
Act before. : 

Mr. RussELL. Mrs. Rocers, you and Mr. 
RytTerr have just expressed very neatly a 
dilemma which the State Department faces, 
and perhaps always will. If we release infor- 
mation, we're called propagandists; if we 
don’t release it, we're accused of secrecy. 
According to a recent opinion poll, 45 per- 
cent of the American people feel that too 
much information about foreign affairs is 
kept secret. We get criticized either way— 
but we keep trying to steer the middle course. 

Mr. FisHer. It seems to me there is a ten- 
dency toward more frankness, toward releas- 
ing more complete information, in recent 
months. I’m thinking of the State Depart- 
ment’s exposure of Nazi influences in Argen- 
tina and Spain. 

Mr. RytTer. Even there, Mr. Fisher, the 
long delay in publishing the facts made it 
seem as if the purpose were to justify our 
policy, rather than to enlighten the public. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ean say this, Congressman: 
The State Department’s policy is to release as 
much information as possible, and as quickly 
as possible, insofar as it does not 
with the attainment of the basic 
of our foreign policy. 

Mr. RyTEerR. But a maximum of information 
should be made available to Members of Con- 
gress, even if it can’t all be made public. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree. 

Mr. FisHer. Now to get down to our main 


interfere 
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question: What can the average citizen do 
about all this? First of all, Congresswoman 
RoceErRs, how do you recommend that he in- 
form himself about international affairs, so 


he can act intelligently? 

Mrs. Rocers. Well, Mr. Fisher, 
broadcast originates at a meeting of ed 
tors, let me say that teachers have a 
responsibility in this regard. 
ought to be better equipped to sift the facts 
about international affairs than most people. 
I believe they should try very hard to present 
an unprejudiced picture of foreign affairs to 
their students. 

Mr. RussELL. By so doing, they will bring 
about an interest in foreign affairs not only 
among the children but among their parents. 
My young son brings a good many new ideas 
home from school, and our whole family en- 
joys discussing them. .To a very large extent 
the subject matter of the conversation at the 
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dinner table is dictated by the children. I 
know that’s true in my family. 

Mrs. RoGers. Yes, Mr. Russell; parents are 
always interested in the activities of their 
children. But the teacher’s responsibilities 
go even further. He, or she, should take an 
active part in the intellectual life of his com- 
munity. Teachers have a lot to contribute, 
on both international and domestic affairs, 
and I’m convinced that their teaching would 
be improved by more of an exchange of ideas 
with other sections of the community. 

Mr. RyTER. The matter of where teachers— 
and other citizens—get their information on 
foreign affairs is also important. They 
ought to rely not only on Government hand- 
outs, but also on the press, radio, magazines, 
and the like—independent sources that are, 
like Caesar’s wife, “beyond suspicion.” Or 
should be, if they’re not. 

Mrs. ROGERS. That is essential, Mr. RYTER. 
If you’re going to arrive at the truth, you 
have to check all these sources against each 
other. 

Mr. RYTER. No one should accept Govern- 
ment releases as gospel truth. That’s the 
road to totalitarianism. The citizen should 
read and listen to everything he can lay his 
hands on, talk it over, and make up his own 
mind. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That’s exactly what the State 

Department tries to encourage, Congressman 
RYTER. We make information available 
when it’s requested or when we think it’s 
needed, but we certainly want people to get 
fects from other sources as well. And we 
want to see free discussion of world issues, 
because we believe that if this occurs, the 
cream of the opinion will rise to the top. 
It’s pretty obvious today that foreign affairs 
‘are everybody’s business. If everyone doesn’t 
take part in shaping our foreign policy, de- 
mocracy will suffer. 
Mr. FIsHER. Congresswoman ROGERS, 
entioned that our communities need a 
better understanding of international af- 
fairs. Can you give us an example of how 
that can be brought about? 

Mrs. RoscERs. Why, yes, Mr. Fisher—right 
here in Massachusetts. About a year ago 
the city of Worcester ran a very successful 
project called “Worcester and the World.” 
For several months a leading member of the 
United Nations was honored each week. 

Mr. FiIsHER. That started, incidentally, 
with the program manager of the local radio 
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station, who got the cooperation of the 
mayor. 
Mrs. Rocers. That’s right, but the whole 


town took it up. In fact, they were very 
enthusiastic about it. Each Monday, Mayor 
William Bennett would proclaim that it was 
Australia Week, or Netherlands Week, or 
Norway Week, and the flag of the country 
that was honored was raised over the city 


hall. The radio carried special programs, 
ranging from recipes to folk music, the 
papers‘ carried special articles, and the 


libraries and stores held special exhibits on 
the nation that was being honored. The 
ministers frequently related their sermons 
to the country under discussion. Prominent 
representatives of the nation were invited to 
visit Worcester during the week, to speak to 
civic groups and deliver a public lecture at 
Clark University. Often shortwave broad- 
casts were arranged by the local station dur- 
ing the week, on which Worcester’s civic 
leaders exchanged greetings and information 
with people in the other countries. Before 
the week was over, the people of Worcester 
felt much closer to the people of an allied 
country than ever before. Mayor Bennett 
put it this way: “We must somehow under- 
stand the Chinese, the American, the Pole, 
and the South African are alike human be- 
ings, with a common desire to live in peace 
and security. Lack of understanding breeds 
distrust, suspicion, and ultimately hatred and 
warfare.” 

Mr. FISHER. That was a very ambitious pro- 


gram, 
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Mrs. Rocers. But very much worthwhile, 
Mr. Fisher, and one that other cities and 
towns could very well copy. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Congressman RyYTER, I had a 
very interesting experience in your State only 
2 weeks ago. I was invited to New Caanan, 
Conn., to talk to several civic groups about 
this very subject—the citizen’s role in foreign 
policy. I found the people very much in- 
terested in these matters. All that’s required 
is for someone, or some group, to start the 
ball rolling. 

Mr. Ryter. I think that interest is typical 
of most towns in my State, Mr. Russell. 
And I know that the schools, in Hartford and 
other places, are constantly conducting 
studies and projects on other countries. 
The social sciences, in particular, do a good 
job of this. 

Mr. RvuSSELL. And interest usually con- 
tinues, once it is aroused. In New Canaan, 
a permanent committee has been set up. 

Mr. FIsHER. Which brings us to our $64 
question, Mr. Russell. What can Bill John- 
son do to influence foreign policy? Will that 
committee in New Canaan take action to 
influence our policy on specific issues? 

Mr. RuSSELL. The function of that particu- 
‘lar committee will not be to pass resolutions 
or promote particular points of view. Its 
job will be merely to make sure that there 
is as much information and discussion about 
foreign affairs as possible in New Canaan; 
to coordinate the activities of the schools, 
libraries, clubs, churches, and other organi- 
zations; to make sure that the old New Eng- 
land habit cf town meeting discussions and 
cracker barrel sessions flourishes as actively 
as possible in new forms. The other groups 
with which that committee will work may, 
of course—and many of them will—take posi- 
tions one way or another on various issues, 

Mr. FISHER. What kind of action? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The individual can act in 
meny ways. He can write letters to the 
State Department and to his congressional 
representatives in Washington or to the news- 
papers. He can support organizations that 
are committed to the things for which he 
stands, and get them to pass resolutions. He 
can get his community to carry out a pro- 
gram such as the ones in Worcester and New 

anaan. 

Mr. Ryter. Aside from electing Senators 
and Congressmen who reflect their views, Mr. 
Fisher, the most effective means the aver- 
age citizen has of influencing national policy 
is by expressing his views in letters and reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. This sort of activity is just as 
important as voting and paying taxes, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. FisHeER. Tell me, Congressman RyTer, 
what is your reaction to letters from your 
constituents on questions of foreign policy? 
Do you take them seriously? 

Mr. RytTex. I certainly do. 
men take their mail seriously. 

Mr. FisHER. Do the letters you receive in- 
fluence your opinions? 

Mr. RytTer. Of course you usually have an 
opinion on any public issue to begin with. 
But thoughtful letters from constituents 
often modify that opinion. 

Mr. FisHer. What do 
“thoughtful letters”? 

Mr. RYTER. Well, you soon learn to evaluate 
letters. The ones that I take most seriously 
are from people who take the trouble to tell 
why they hold certain views. Letters should 
also be reasonably short, so they don’t take 
too much time to read. Unfortunately, most 
of the mail we get is from people who just 
say they're for or against something, and 
who are highly emotional about it. Some of 
them run on for many pages without giving 
you a single well-reasoned argument to sup- 
port their views. 

Mr. FisHeR. How do you feel about or- 
ganized letter-writing campaigns? 

Mr. RytTer. Well, when some group bom- 
bards you with cards or letters, all saying 
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the same thing, of course you don’t pay so 
much attention to them. We discount this 
sort of mail heavily. And you soon learn to 
recognize the “repeaters’’—people who write 
you two or three times a week, on the slight- 
est provocation. Letters from people who 
write only occasionally, on issues they are 
really interested in, are the ones I read most 
carefully. I pay least attention of all to 
anonymous letters, or letters with a signa- 
ture but no address. 

Mr. FisHER. Do you get many of those? 

Mr. RytTer. Quite a few. You see, as Con- 
gressman-at-large from Connecticut, I get all 
those addressed simply to “Congress” from 
my State. 

Mr. FIsHER. Well, that provides real insight 
into the congressional mailbag. Congress. 
woman RoceErs, does your experience check 
with Mr. RyYTER’s? 

Mrs. ROGERS. Yes, except that I rarely get 
anonymous letters. I receive a great deal of 
mail—all that my staff and I can handle, and 
sometimes more than we can answer. I 
especially appreciate letters from persons 
thoughtful enough to say, “We know you're 
busy, so don’t bother, to answer.” I read 
those with special care, because I know they 
write to give me certain information, rather 
than just to get a reply. 

Mr. FISHER. How about mail addressed to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee—what hap- 
pens to that? 

Mrs. ROSERS. It goes to the chairman of 
the committee, and some of it is made avail- 
able to committee members. Sometimes a 
letter or resolution which represents an im- 
portant segment of opinion is included in 
our hearings, in the printed record. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Russell, how many letters 
do you get at the State Department every 
day? 

Mr. RUSSELL. About 400 on the average, in- 
cluding those which are sent over from the 
White House for reply. But the number has 
gone as high as 6,000 a day. That happened 
during the San Francisco Conference. 

Mr. FISHER. What happens to all those 
letters? 

Mr. RUSSELL, They are carefully read, clas- 
sified, and answered by a special section in 
the Office of Public Affairs. Outstanding let- 
ters are sent to the top officers in the De- 
partment for reply. 

Mr. FISHER. But does public opinion actu- 
ally influence State Department policy? 

Mr. RuSSELL. The best answer to that is 
we can’t have an effective foreign policy 
without strong public backing. We know 
this. Our office studies the opinion polls, 
reads and analyzes some 200 newspapers and 
numerous magazines and radio commen- 
taries, studies trends in the mail we get, and 
sends regular reports covering these matters 
to top officials in the Department. Our pol- 
icy is definitely influenced by all this. As 
former Secretary of State Cordell Hull once 
said, “Foreign policy is not a mysterious game 
carried on by diplomats,” but “the task of 
focusing and giving effect in the world 
* * * to the will of 135,000,000 people 
through the constitutional processes which 
govern our democracy.” 

Mr. FISHER. The average citizen has a voice 
in foreign policy, then—if he cares to use it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He certainly does; and there 
is another thing the citizen can do to make 
our leadership in world affairs more effectiva: 
That is, to help keep our own house in 
orden—to help demonstrate that democracy 
really works. 

Mr. FISHER. How do you mean, Mr. Russell? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I mean this: When we com- 
bat racial discrimination, abolish slums, as- 
sure a wider distribution of medical services, 
or otherwise enrich the lives of our own 
people, we show the strength of our demo- 
cratic system and thereby gain prestige and 
influence in other countries. 

Mr. Ryter. Keeping our own house in order 
is the best way to combat foreign ideologies. 














Mrs. Rocers. In Springfield, Mass., for sev- 
eral years there has been an educational 
campaign for racial and religious tolerance. 
It started in the schools, but adult education 

pread the idea to other groups. The idea 
vas to show what each of the various racial 
nd national groups in the city’s population 
had contributed to the Nation’s culture. It 
had a fine effect, both in the minority groups 
and among the others. 

Mr. FisHER. What about other Massachu- 

tts cities? 

Mrs. Rocers. In the high schools of Lowell, 
there are more Poles, Lithuanians, Greeks, 

nd children of other recent immigrant 
rroups than old-line Americans. But there 
; no friction. We practice democracy in all 

ir schools. 

Mr. FiIsHER. Congressman RyYTER, 

ut Connecticut? 

Mr. Ryter. I think some of the best work in 
my State has been done by interfaith coun- 
cils—local organizations of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. They have carried on 
a very effective campaign for better under- 
standing and religious tolerance, on the 
radio, in the press, and even on billboards. 

Mr. RussELL. Along this same line, the 
average citizen can help to cement inter- 
national friendship by welcoming visitors 
from other countries. 

Mrs. Roscers. That is very important, Mr. 


what 


Russell. We can start by welcoming the war 
brides that our veterans have brought to 
America. We can take pleasure in showing 


em our way of doing things, and we can 

irn some things from them as well. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, Mrs. RocEers; and Amer- 
ican communities can very well take the 
nitiative in inviting people from other coun- 
ries to visit us. The Newspaper Publishers’ 
Asscciation of Virginia plans to invite edi- 

rs and reporters from several countries to 
ive and work with the editors of Virginia 

ipers for 3 months during the coming year. 

Mrs. Rocers. I think that sort of thing is 
plendid. 

Mr. RusseLu. The State Department wants 
to promote these contacts—exchanges of 
teachers, librarians, doctors, technicians of 


all sorts. We can furnish American organi- 
tions with the names of corresponding 


roups in other countries and help to ar- 
ange exchanges. We believe we've got to 
learn to say, “Hi, neighbor,” to Juan, Jean, 
Johan and Hans as well as plain John Smith. 

Mr. Ryter. There’s nothing like personal 
contacts to build up international under- 

anding. 

Mr. FIsHER. Congressman, I suppose travel 
is one of the best ways. 

Mr. RyTER. It would be, if more people here 
and abroad could afford to travel. 

Mrs. Rocers. And if when they did travel, 
they could stay long enough to meet and 
know the people. Too many Americans stay 
3 days in a country and then come home and 
try to write a book. 

Mr. Ryter. I think a large-scale exchange 
of students with other countries will do more 
than anything else, in the long run. 

Mr. FisHEr. Now, I'd like to try to add up 
what you have said. You all agree that popu- 
lar understanding of our foreign policy is 
very important. The Congressmen feel that 
the State Department is not doing all it 
hould to supply the facts the public 
neecs—-—— 

Mr. Ryter. And Congress needs. 

Mr. FIsHER. You all agree that the citizen 
can make a real contribution tc foreign 
policy, not only at election time but between 
elections. He can do it by letting his Gov- 
ernment and his representatives in Wash- 
ington know how he feels, and why, on 
Specific issues. He can also contribute by 
helping to arouse interest in world affairs in 
His own community. And he can show the 
world that democracy works by cleaning up 
his own back yard. 
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Mrs. Rocers. And by giving a warm wel- 
come to foreign visitors in his community. 
And, let me add one thing, Mr. Fisher: The 
most practical day-to-day contribution 
every American can make is to save food. 
Every bit of grain we save will help prevent 
starvation abroad, and that certainly will 
help to bring about peace. 

Mr. RytTer. Prevention of starvation is cer- 
tainly part of our fore‘gn policy. 

Mrs. Rocers. And when you do it volun- 
tarily, it’s fun to see how much you can save, 





United Nations Organization Gives Ap- 
propriate Recoguition to 85,000,000 
Cooperators 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased indeed to include 
with my remarks a portion of the news 
release of the Cooperative League News 
Service dated February 21, 1946, which 
tells about the action of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion in voting to include the Interna- 
tional Cooperative Alliance as one of 
three organizations given permanent 
consultative status by this world body. 

It is indeed appropriate that this 
should be done, for the cooperative 
movement is indeed the largest volun- 
tary popular movement in the entire 
world today. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF UNO VOTES CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS TO WORLD COOPERATIVES INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE GIVEN FER- 
MANENT PLACE IN ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


New YorK.—The General Assembly of the 
United Nations Organization, at its final 
session in London, February 14, confirmed the 
action of the Political and Security Com- 
mittee recommending permanent consulta- 
tive status for the International Coopera- 
tive Alliance in the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Final action came after days of heated de- 
bate about the status to be granted to the 
World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
American Federation of Labor. On motion 
of the United States Delegation equal status 
was given to all three organizations with the 
door left open for affiliation later of other 
nongovernmental organizations. The recom- 
mendation from the committee had been on 
a vote of 25 to 8. In the General Assem- 
bly meeting, the Soviet Union and Ukranian 
delegations again submitted amendments 
which would give permanent consultative 
status only to the WFTU. These amend- 
ments were voted down 26 to 12. 

The International Cooperative Alliance is 
a world federation of cooperatives composed 
of the national cooperative organizations of 
87 countries with a total membership of 85,- 
009,000 families. It is the largest voluntary 
economic organization in the world and in- 
cludes both rural and urban cooperatives 
throughout the world. Two additional na- 
tional organizations, the Cooperative Fed- 
eration of Australia and the Cooperative 
Lengue of China were added to membership 
in the ICA since the first application for con- 
sultative status in the Economic and Social 
Council was presented to the San Francisco 
Conference of the United Nations, The pro- 
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posal, drafted by the ICA, was presented in 
San Francisco by Howard A. Cowden, chair- 
man of the International Cooperative Com- 
mittee of the Cooperative League, Wallace J. 
Campbell, assistant secretary of the League, 
and Stanley Sindelka of the Consumers Co- 
operative Association, who represented the 
consumer-purchasing cooperatives in 
Francisco. 


San 





Why Small Farms Go Out of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr: PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in a let- 
ter to the editor of the Bennington Ban- 
ner of Bennington, Vt., Rob Jepson, of 
Stamford, points out very plainly why 
small farms go out of business in New 
Engiand. It is a letter which deserves 
careful reading by everybody interested 
in the aggravating problems with which 
the so-called small farmer has to con- 
tend. Under unanimous consent I am 
including the letter as an extension of 
my remarks: 

WHY SMALL FARMS CO OUT OF BUSINESS 
EDITOR OF THE BANNER: 

I don’t know but I can imagine why small 
farms are going out of business. Stamford 
depends on North Adams for its market. I 
can remember when Stamford’s small farms 
kept from two to forty cows. Look at them 
now. The places start on the east road. The 
Brown girls live on the Stroud farm, no cows; 
Cameron, no cows; Anna Hammond, no 
cows; Hill farm, no cows; Fitch farm, no 
cows—they used to keep forty or fifty; Gan- 
gemi farm, no cows; Jillson, no cows. Now 
start on the main road: Millard farm, no 
cows; Cutler, no cows; Bishop farm, no cows; 
Phelps, no cows; J. O. Sanford, no cows; M. 
Sanford, no cows; Paradise farm, two cows; 


Warren Clough, no cows. And soon. Lock 
at those farms now, nice lawn and flower 
gardens. Pretty, I admit. The hill farms 


have most all quit. They ars 
brush and goldenrod now. 
Years ago anybody if he had 10 quarts of 
raw milk could sell anywhere he wished, but 
now he has got to have it pasteurized. 
farmers can't afford to put in a plant of their 


covered with 





Ss me 


own. If he gets the big fellow to do it for 
him he has to pay 2 cents a quart. But he 
has got to sell his milk at same price as 
the big fellow. Pasteurizing is good of course 


but why make the farmer pay for it. The 
milk control board says to Keep milk prices 
down to the 1941 level. Pittsfield gets more 
for milk than North Adams 

Compare the prices the farmers pay for 
erain and labor now and before the war 
Farm labor has almost doubled. Grain the 
same Government gave me 35 cents 
for a hundred pounds of milk last summer. 
Now they pay hundred. I don't 
blame the men for refusing to work on the 
farm. They can get big pay for 40 hours in 
the factory. On the farm rk 70 or 80 
hours. Some people think the farmer works 
8 hours a day He dces. Eight hours be- 
fore dinner and 8 hours alter dinner. A 


farmer has to be a jack 


The 


70 cents a 


they \ 
hey wo 


f all trades, plumber, 


butcher, carpenter, veterinary, and so forth. 

Speaking of veterinary, I remember one 
case. I was invited out toa swell party. Be- 
fore going to it I went out to the barn and 
I saw that I was going to have a confinc- 
ment case on my hands. The cow did not 
act right. I tried to get a “vet.” but I 
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guéss they were all out of town. I don’t 
remember. Sol had totake over. Icamein 
the house at midnight that night. My wife 


said, “How is your patient getting along?” 
Fine and dandy, I says. Baby is nursing. 
Mother is doing as well as can be expected. 
Well that was once I saved a cow. 

We sent representatives to the legislature 
to make iaws. They passed one bill where 
all farmers “shall have their cows tested.” 
That was a good bill No farmer wants to 
keep a cow that is not OK. They appro- 
priated a large sum of money to have it 
done. Where did the money go? Most of it 
to the white-co'lar help in the cffice. To end 
up the bill the farmer shall have to pay for 
the testing. Then they appropriated a large 
sum of money to help the farmer. Use lots 
of lime and sulphur phosphate either on 
meadows or pasture. How much of that 
money ended up on the farm? The white- 
collar man got a lot. Well, it makes a lot 
more white-collar jobs, anyway. 

I was at one of the AAA meetings. In the 
morning one big shot got up and outlined the 
meeting. In the afternoqn another big shot 
explained what and how they would deal 
with this and that material, lime and sul- 
phate, etc. One farmer got up and said that 
after he got his fall plowing done in 1945 
he knew how much lime he would use on 
his farm. So he got the lime and spread it. 
So what we call the big shot said, “The by- 
laws say that nobody can use any of this 
lime until January 1946.” A lot of good 
farmers are going to get out of waiting that 
long. The lime will rot by the roadside until 
it can be used. The man that spread his 
lime before time, if he got anything from 
the Government, he has got to lie. If he 
lies he goes to jail. I guess he is just as 
well off. Shorter hours, three meals a day. 
How many people didn’t lie a little when 
rationing began. I heard one fellow say ra- 
tioning made liars out of all of us. Thanks 
to our county agent, though. He stood up 
for the farmer. 

The New England farmer is up against it 
in lots of ways. One farmer I heard say, has 
a pasture that is so stony he has to shorten 
his cows’ noses so that they can eat grass 
between the stones. He would like to fence 
it off for sugaring maples but he can't get 
no fencing. 

Now about the grain. Gosh, it’s awful. 
We can’t blame the local grain dealer. He 
is rationed, too. I Know one week I was 
out of grain. My dealer was out of his regu- 
lar grain. He sent me a substitute. I 
looked at the label. It read: 100 pounds 
dairy feed, a complete dairy ration for better 
milk; 18 percent protein, ingredients so and 
so, sO much ground rock, so much meat 
scraps, etc. I want my cows to give milk, 
not lay eggs. That grain was for hens. The 
cows would not be classed with hens and 
would not eat it. That grain was mixed 
and bagged in the west and sent east. No 
ceiling price, thus someone made good on 
that scrap. Compare the price of a quart 
of milk to a quart of beer. Milk, 15 cents; 
beer, 25 cents. How many kids’ health is 
ruined by drinking too much milk? Not 
many. But a lot of big kids’ health and 
home is ruined by too much beer. Don’t it 
take sugar and grain to make beer? You 
don’t see beer rationed. 

Now here is a little case about funny laws 
a farmer has to put up with. Years ago we 
wanted to remodel our milk room. We had 
the local barn inspector come up and advise 
us what to do to abide by the Massachusetts 
laws for selling and disposing of our milk. 
Mr. Hyde, the local inspector at the time, was 
only too glad to give his advice. Things 
went all right until the State inspector 
came along. He couldn’t find any fault with 
the barn so he began on the milk room. 
Had to seal up the milk room. I suppose 
if the germs got in they could not get out. 
He said I could not sell any of my milk until 
I sealed up the room. I tried to reason with 


him. I said I had a lot of hay down, it was 
nice weather and I wanted to get itin. He 
told me he and his wife were going up on a 
little trip in Vermont over the week end. 
“If the milk room is not sealed up, sides and 
bottom, when I come back you can’t sell milk 
in Massachusetts. You had better let the 
haying go and fix up your milk room.” 

Well, he kept his word. He was back when 
he said he would. He had his wife with him. 
I suppose it was his wife, a darn good looker. 
He didn’t introduce her to me. He said, 
“You did a darn good job, Rob.” I said, 
“You done a good job on my hay, too. It 
rained yesterday and the hay is still out.” 
“Too bad,” was all he said, but when the 
cows ate that hay the next winter if they 
could have talked they would have damned 
that man worse than I did. 

Now talk about butter. Who is going to 
put 8 to 10 quarts of milk into a pound of 
butter and sell it for the ceiling price? Yes, 
that is nice. Instead of working in a factory 
the farmer can go in his field in the summer, 
watch the deer eat salt with the cows, watch 
the gray bob rabbit eat the beet tops in the 
garden, watch the crows pull his corn. I 
tried to get some bullets one day and the 
clerk told me he was going to keep his bullets 
for the sports fans. I don’t know as I blame 
him, those boys are tied up in that mill for 
40 hours a week. They ought to have some 
recreation and a chance to get some fresh air 
shooting at some good-for-nothing target. 

Look at the apple question. Some people 
thought I should get rich on my apple 
orchard. If I could have sold the apple blos- 
soms I might have. Every tree was plumb 
filled, but a big snowstorm came in May 
and froze all blossoms and broke down a 
good many trees. Some years ago, I had a 
good crop. Ispent a lot of time pruning, lots 
of time spraying. I started for the country 
store one morning. The storekeeper showed 
me a paper (the law of Vermont). Nobody 
could sell any apples unless they were graded. 
Well, I had no grader. Big fish eat little 
ones. I guess the only way to get rid of 
apples and abide by the law is to make cider 
and then drink the cider. I tried that before 
I went on the water wagon. I found it did 
not pay. True, the farmer can get his meat 
by killing his animals, but who wants to live 
on a dead hog, or on beefsteak, all the time? 

I’ve been tied to a cow’s tail ever since I 
was a kid big enough to sit on a stool. Iam 
ready to quit. I am going to try that 40 
hours a week working for somebcdy else and 
if I can keep my farmer ambition up I'll use 
the other 40 hours raising a lot of my favorite 
stuff to live on. 

I think you will see the small New England 
farmer keep going out of business until some- 
body in Washington changes the ceiling 
prices on corn, and ships more wheat east and 
less across. Some people say if the small 
farmer sells his cows some other farmer will 
buy them for milk cows. I have seen a lot of 
nice young cows that ought to be bred again 
being kept over and just milked through 
their flush period and then slaughtered. 
Yes, the farmer has all the cream and butter 
and beef, and all that stuff, say the city folk, 
but let them try to come up and raise it. 
I'll swap jobs with them any day. 





Labor Paper Writes Editorial on Capital 
and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,.March 12, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Labor 
News is a weekly paper published at 
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Long Beach, Calif. The editor thereof 
is a distinguished member of the As- 
sembly of the California State Legisla- 
ture, Carl Fletcher. 

As it presents a point in another dif- 
ferent and refreshing fashion, I am 
pleased to have unanimous consent to 
have it printed. It appeared February 
22, 1946, as follows: 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


The current wave of strikes throughout 
the Nation is often referred to as a struggle 
between capital and labor. But, the fact is 
that in America it is a pretty difficult thing 
to draw a line between the two since, in many 
respects, they are identical. 

The man who spends less than he earns 
and puts his savings into United States Say- 
ings bonds or a bank savings account, or a 
share of stock, creates capital. So, while he 
may be a laborer he is also a capitalist. 

Obviously, then, capital is not composed 
exclusively of Wealthy or well-to-do invest- 
ors who do not have to work for a living 
True, there are many wealthy individuals in 
the capitalistic group, but in it there are 
many more persons of modest means. 

If there is a stigma attached to capital or 
to being a capitalist—and it would seem 
that some elements in the country seek to 
create that impression—then that stigma is 
on the great mass of Americans who are 
wise and careful enough with their incomes 
to keep ahead financially. 

The American economic system is a capi- 
talistic system and there is no reason to be 
apologetic because of it. In the higher 
wages, better products, lower prices, and gen- 
erally superior living conditions it has creat- 
ed, it is without parallel in the world. 

Capital is not a curse, it’s a benefit. And 
in the final analysis, the interests of capital 
and labor are not divergent, they are very 
much the same. 





Increase in National Minimum Wage 
Structure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Assembly of the California 
Legislature adopted assembly joint reso- 
lution 18 on February 14, 1946. Four 
days later, on February 18, 1946, the res- 
olution was adopted in the Senate of the 
State of California. 

The title of this resolution is “Relative 
to Memoralizing Congress to Provide for 
an Increase in the National Minimum 
Wage Structure.” 

Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
resolution in the Recorp at this point so 
the House may know the official action 
taken by the Legislature of the State of 
California. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 18 
Joint resolution relative to memorializing 

Congress to provide for an increase in the 

national minimum-wage structure 

Whereas legislation is pending before the 
United States Congress to increase the mini- 
mum wage. prescribed under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938; and 

Whereas since 1938 the purchasing power 
of the dollar has declined sharply along with 











| increase in prices and cost of living, all 
which has resulted in an actual decrease 
the amount of real wages represented by 
e winimum wage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act; and 
Whereas the need of protecting the na- 
tional purchasing power and maintaining a 
minimum standard of living necessary for 
the hea!th, efficiency, and well-being of wage 
ners may be at least partially achieved 
} increasing the present minimum wage; 
t 
Whereas in view of the demonstrated ca- 
ity of our country to produce far beyond 
war levels and the need of attaining an 
1omy of full production and abundance, 
» raising of the minimum standard is a 
onable beginning to this ultimate goal: 
w therefore be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
morialized to enact legislation at the earli- 
est possible date to provide for an increase 
the national minimum wage structure; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assem- 
is directed to transmit copies of this res- 
olution to the President of the United States, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Stay of Execution of Political 
Prisoners in Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
.Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
4, following press reports that they had 
been condemned to death for political 
offenses against the present Spanish 
Government, a joint cablegram asking 
a stay of execution for Maria Teresa 
Toral, Mercedes Gomez, and _ Isabel 
Saenz, was sent to the Spanish Chief of 
State, Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
by myself and Congresswomen EDITH 
NourRSE ROGERS, MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Emity TAFt Douctas, HELEN GAHAGAN 
Dovuctas, and CHAasE GOING WOODHOUSE. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
the following reply from Generalissimo 
Franco’s secretary as reported in the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post is called to the 
attention of Members and of the public: 
FrANcoO INFORMS Mrs. LUCE WOMEN REBELS 

WILL LIVE 
(By Oscar Hume) 

WASHINGTON, March 13.—Representative 
CLARE BootH Luce today revealed she has 
received optimistic assurances from General- 
issimo Franco’s headquarters concerning the 
tate of three women, one of them said to be 
a famous scientist, whose impending execu- 
tion by the Spanish Government had been 
reported. 

The report occasioned an official protest to 
Franco and: Secretary of State Byrnes, signed 
by Mrs. Luce, Representative CHase GOING 
WoopHowsgE, and three other women Members 
of Congress. 

WOMEN WON'T FACE DEATH 

The reply, signed by Franco’s secretary, 

Said the women in question were in no dan- 
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ger of capital punishment, that political 
crimes are not punished in Spain with the 
death penalty, and that in all cases of women 
sentenced to capital punishment, Franco 
grants amnesty. 

Secretary Byrnes replied he did not have 
the facts in the matter but would investigate 
through the embassy in Madrid. Mrs. Luce 
expressed hope this investigation would bear 
out the statements of Franco’s secretary. 

The reply from Franco’s headquarters was 
sent in Spanish and was translated in Mrs. 
Luce’s Office by her secretary, Albert P. Mo- 
rano, who said he studied the language 6 
months in high school and continued to 
learn it because he likes it. 


GOOD FAITH MISLED 


The communication, as translated by Mo- 
rano, said: 

“Your good faith has been misled by an 
insidious campaign. In Spain irreparable 
punishment is not imposed for political 
crimes. The woman referred to in your 
cablegram is under trial for terroristic activi- 
ties, and capital punishment has not been 
requested. Punishment is always less in the 
case of feminine delinquents, who always 
enjoy the fruits of maximum benevolence 
meted out by the chief of state, who grants 
amnesty in cases of capital punishment.” 

Secretary Byrnes said he would inform 
Mrs. Luce further as soon as reports have 
been received from the United States 
Embassy. 

The women, whose reported fate occa- 
sioned the exchange of communications, are 
Mercedes Gomez, Isabella Sanz, and Maria 
Teresa Toral, said to be well-known in the 
scientific world. 





Pay Increase for Postal Employees Has 
Public Approval 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the public in general favors an increase 
in pay for postal employees. No group 
of Federal employees over a long period 
of years have been so poorly provided for 
in salary increases. 

Several days ago I appeared before the 
House Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads in support of the proposed 
legislation to give these deserving serv- 
ants of the public an annual increase of 
$500. Even this amount, I personally 
feel, is not adequate to allow the men 
and women who are operating our postal 
service to cope with the rising cost of 
living. 

In this connection, under leave to do 
so, I herewith include an editorial on this 
subject from the Belleville (Ill.) News- 
Democrat of March 11, 1946, because the 
views as expressed by Publisher Robert L. 
Kern are identical tomy own. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Last July the Nation’s postal employees got 
their first raise in 20 years. 

Last October a Federal Post Office Depart- 
ment order, eliminating overtime pay in post 
offices, had the effect of more than wiping 
out this $400 yearly increase, since it reduced 
take-home pay some 35 percent. 

After deductions for pensions and taxes, a 
large number of postal workers are tcday re- 


ceiving smaller checks than they did in 1925. 
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In view of the present cost of living it is 
not surprising that many of their families are 
reported to be in actual want. 

Congress is trying to do something about it. 

Last week the congressional committee in 
charge of a bill granting a $300-a-year bocst 
began a discussion of the measure. 

The amount proposed seems hardly ade- 
quate, particularly for the vast majority of 
postal employees whose yearly wage rances 
from $1,700 to $2,000. 

An amendment raising this increase to 
$500, urged by the postal workers, is more in 
keeping with the recent wage formulas that 
have come out of Washington. 

It is none too much when one considers 
that the only raise postal employees have had 
in two decades has fallen short of bringing 
them up to the living standard they enjoyed 
in the middle twenties. 





America’s Responsibility in World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 
Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
made by me recently at Birmingham, 


Ala.: 

We have just gone through one of the 
most fateful years in the history of the 
world; 1945 saw the most devastating war 


that was ever visited on civilization come to 
a successful conclusion. It saw the utter 
destruction of two world powers and the 
destruction, for all time, I hope, of aggression 
and hate. 

Today the United States is in a most en- 
viable position. Our capacity to prod 
goods and wares for the needs of mankind 
was increased during the war 
the capacity of all other great manufacturil! 
nations was greatly reduced by the rava 
of war. We also came cut of 
undisputed leader in international affai 
Our position is not an easy one. Whether 
or not we ever have another wear, a war th 





period, while 


the war the 


in all probability would end civilization, 
largely depends upon how we handle the 
trust that has been thrust upon us by victory 


In 1919 we were in somewhat of a 


simil 


position. All lovers of freedom looked 
America for leadership. We had an oppor- 
tunity to imprint the love of liberty and 


freedom in the hearts of all mankind; we hi 
an cpportunity to take our place with otl 
c 
’ 


great powers in a cooperative movement to 
outlaw war and unfair international trade 
practices. We shirked that duty; and our ac- 
tion was partially responsible for the inter- 


national economic collapse of 1929 which, in 
turn, made it possible for the demag 
Mussolini and the demoniacal Hitler to rise 
to power and shake the very foundations of 
civilization. 

America must make a choice now—a choice 
that will chart the course of history. This 
choice will be made by the Congress of the 
United States. It will reflect the expressed 
majority will of the American people. Pub- 
lic opinion, when properly crystallized, al- 
ways influences the decisions of Congress, 
If we fail to cooperate with other great pow- 
ers in an effort to eliminate for all time the 


possibilities of another war, the responsi- 
bility will rest directly on the shoulders of 
the individual American. It is up to you 
as individuals to use y jund judgmen 





and to express your views to your elected 
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representatives on the question of interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Today, there are many grave threats to 
international cooperation. Many of these 
threats can be removed if concerted efforts 
are made by all the great powers. We Amer- 
icans are peculiar people. No nation in the 
world loves peace more than we do, but no 
nation in the world becomes unified more 
quickly when war is visited upon us than 
we do. Yet the threatening seeds that grow 
into wars are usually entirely ignored by 
Americans. In the time we should use to 
cooperate with other nations to prevent wars, 
we are usually too busy trying to make money 
or enjoying life to take the trouble to elimi- 
nate the then impotent evil forces that will 
eventually grow into a global war. We have 
dearly paid for the folly of isolationism. 
After becoming embroiled in two world wars 
within the last 25 years, I hope the costly 
victory bought with the blood and labor of 
our country will cause us to steer the ship of 
state on the right course. Victory has 
brought us many other responsibilities. 

Some few thoughtless Americans criticise 
us for appropriating huge sums of money to 
feed, clothe and help rehabilitate the peoples 
of other countries. I, of course, hope that 
this drain on our Treasury can be stopped 
at an early date. I hope that all nations 
in the world will, in the near future, become 
self-supporting. Most of the European 
countries have been devastated as a result of 
the recent war; their livestock killed; their 
transportation system paralyzed; their seed 
for crops destroyed. Hungry people, when 
banded together in sufficient numbers, can 
cause revolutions; revolutions give rise to 
dictatorships, and dictatorships give rise to 
aggression; aggression results in war. For 
selfish reasons, we cannot afford to let others 
starve. International trade, if abused by us 
or any other nation, can also give rise to 
war. With our present undisputable superi- 
ority in the capacity to produce, we are en- 
abled to capture a large percentage of world 
trade. If we so desired, we could ruthlessly 
destroy all competition for the time being; 
but sooner or later other nations, in order 
to survive, would have to raise trade barriers, 
which would directly contribute to another 
world wide economic collapse. 

These are a few of the responsibilities our 
Nation is faced with today. We have many 
domestic responsibilities. Of paramount im- 
portance today is the rehabilitation of over 
twelve million members of the armed forces 
who have been, and are now being, dis- 
charged. These men who made victory pos- 
sible, must be given job opportunities com- 
mensurate with their skills and intelligence; 
those who have been maimed in mind and 
body must be adequately cared for, and 
housing must be furnished immediately for 
returning veterans. We must have a well- 
balanced economy and prevent the recur- 
rence of ‘the extremes of privilege and want. 
We must bridge the chasm that now exists 
between management and labor, without de- 
stroying the rights of labor and without de- 
stroying private enterprise, but we must not 
overlook the public, interest in all our de- 
liberations. 

Congress has not been derelict in its duties 
in an effort to speed the transition from 
war to peace. Congress over a year ago 
passed laws to accelerate war contract termi- 
nations and the speedy removal of Gov- 
ernment-owned machines and raw materials, 
enabling factories to reconvert to peacetime 
production more rapidly than the most opti- 
mistic dream, thereby avoiding the mass lay- 
offs of employees that was so widely pre- 
dicted last year. It also passed laws au- 
thorizing vast backlogs of public works, 
such as highways, flood control, river and 
harbor improvement, etc. The Export-Im- 
port Bank was established, to enable Ameri- 
can manufacturers to immediately start pro- 
duction of wares and goods for export, which 
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would result in giving thousands of Ameri- 
can workers jobs and, at the same time, as- 
sist in the rehabilitation of the war-torn 
world. Taxes were reduced to enable indus- 
try to expand and to improve their pleént fa- 
cilities which, in turn, will give more jobs. 
Veterans’ benefits were increased; loan pro- 
visions of the GI bill liberalized. Other 
beneficial legislation, too numerous to men- 
tion in this brief time, has already been en- 
acted, or is in the process of enactment. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, of which I am chair- 
man, has been one of the busiest committees 
in the House for the past 18 months. Our 
committee handled the Surplus Property Act, 
and is now preparing amendments to the act 
to correct weakness and expedite the equi- 
table distribution of huge war surpluses. We 
handled the bill to bring Government corp- 
orations with over $27,000,000,000 in resources 
under congressional control. We handled 
the bill giving the President poWer to re- 
organize the executive agencies, a bill that 
President Truman said was the best reor- 
ganization bill ever passed by Congress. Un- 
der the provisions of the reorganization bill, 
the President will be able to streamline our 
sprawling Government agencies and bring 
them under closer supervision and control 
resulting in increased efficiency and a great 
saving to the overburdened taxpayers. 

Our committee also handled the misnamed 
full employment bill and passed a substi- 
tute that will give the President and the 
Congress needed machinery to make studies 
and recommendations to prevent serious eco- 
nomic dislocations and widespread unemploy- 
ment. Our committee also has charge of the 
bill to merge the Army and Navy; also the 
bill creating a separate air force. We have 
many other important administration bills 
that will keep our committee busy for the 
rest of the session. In 1946 it can truly be 
said that we have a rendezvous with destiny. 
The problems facing Congress are many and 
complex. Many history-making issues will be 
considered, and we must all, citizens and leg- 
islators alike, approach the problems with 
intelligence, tolerance, and energy. Organ- 
ized pressure groups will undertake to gain 
selfish advantages; we will be called upon 
to make decisions that will be highly contro- 
versial and packed with political dynamite. 

Alabama has an important place in the 
postwar world. Our State was blessed by the 
divine Creator of the universe with an abun- 
dance of natural resources. We have an 
ample quantity of coil, iron, limestone, 
marble, timber, and other materials and min- 
erals. We have an ideal climate. We have 
an abundant supply of hydroelectricity. Our 
land will produce crops above the average. 
We can and must conserve our land and other 
natural resources. 

Timber is now one of our highest-paying 
crops We can make timber our highest- 
paying crop, by keeping the fire hazard down 
and by a system of selective cutting. When 
we complete the development of our water- 
ways system on the Coosa-Alabama and the 
Tennessee-Tom Bigbee, Ala., we will have 
more navigable streams than any other State 
in the Union. Our streams are a sports- 
man’s paradise. We have many historic sites 
in Alabama and much beautiful scenery. We 
should encourage more tourist trade. 

We can and must give the children of our 
State better educational advantages. Our 
State must produce sufficient food to feed our 
own citizens. Many industrial opportunities 
are open to investors in Alabama, who have 
vision. With an adequate supply of raw ma- 
terials and trained workers, we should estab- 
lish furniture factories, factories to manufac- 
ture all kinds of building materials, machin- 
ery, tools, and expand our textile facilities. 

We should be able to export dairy prod- 
ucts, beef, and other staple commodities. 
We have the soil, labor, and climate to be- 
come the leading agricultural State in the 
Union. 





Studies by the Southern Research Insti- 
tute will be of great value to every individual 
Alabamian. 

I pledge to you that I will use my best 
judgment in meeting the grave responsibili- 
ties that lie ahead. I will mak mistakes, 
but they will be mistakes in jud ent and 
not of the heart. United we won in war; 
united we can and must win in peace, 





Europe’s Food Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much publicity given at the moment 
regarding the very great shortage of food 
in many European, and occupied coun- 
tries. That situation is not new at all. 
For approximately 1 year that situation 
has been known to both the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. Judge 
Rosenman was named a special emissary 
to make an investigation of the food sit- 
uation in Europe and after he had made 
a thorough canvass of the existing situa- 
tion and the probable future situation, 
he made his report to the President on 
April 26, 1945, and that report was pub- 
lished as a document in September 1945. 
Therefore, it is apparent that both the 
President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the War Food Administrator 
had the full knowledge of the pending 
food shortage in Europe after that re- 
port was made. However, may I say that 
absolutely nothing was done at that time 
with respect to that situation and the 
matter was permited to drag along un- 
til the very recent appointment of Hon. 
Herbert Hoover as a special food emis- 
sary to make another investigation upon 
this same subject. Of course, this is 
merely a duplication of that same effort 
and while the facts were known, approx- 
imately 1 year ago, the question I wish 
to propound is simply this: “Why did the 
President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the War Food Administrator 
wait almost one full year before they did 
anything about it?” Much time was 
wasted because of that delay and many 
people were deprived of the needed food 
during that long period of time which 
elapsed between the time the President 
and his Department heads knew of the 
pending danger. This is merely another 
bit of evidence of the bungling that has 
occurred and which is occurring daily in 
the many and various departments of 
our Government. The newspaper article 
upon this subject appearing in the 
Washington Star of date March 17, 1946, 
is very enlightening upon this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I extend my own remarks upon this 
subject and include a newspaper article 
upon this same subject: 

[From the Washington Star of March 17, 
1946] 
EvuroPe’s Foop NEEDS KNOWN IN UNITED 
STATEs YEAR AGO, WRITERS SAY 

(By Walter T. Ridder and Gustaf Nordin) 

The recent precipitous actions of the White 
House and the Agriculture Department in 














» matter of European focd relief gave the 
mopression that Europe’s desperate need for 

\d came as a surprise to the American 
Government. 

In reality, President Truman and Secre- 
ry of Agriculture Anderson were belatedly 
nutting into effect recommendations made 


ilmost a year ago. The Government knew 
then, it knew after VE-day, it knew after 
vJ-day, and it knew during the past fall 
that the specter of famine hung threaten- 
nely over Europe. Food shortages in all 
European countries, liberated and defeated, 
had been constantly reported for well over 
. vear. If the administration didn’t believe 

‘ws reports then, at least it had the report 
f a special Presidential investigator to guide 

in formulating plans to help Europeans. 
On January 20, 1945, the late President 
Roosevelt appointed Judge Samuel I. Rosen- 
man as his personal representative, with the 
rank of minister, to study the civilian re- 
quirements for liberated portions of Europe. 
Judge Rosenman undertook the mission in 
the winter and spring of 1945. His report to 
the President was made on April 26, 1945, and 
published as a document in September 1945. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORT 


The following excerpts from the Rosenman 
report show the judge was fully aware of what 
the United States would be called upon to 
do. Without taking into consideration what 
our responsibilities toward Germany might 
be, the judge arrived at these conclusions: 

“A dangerously low level of nutrition exists 
generally in these liberated countries except 
in rural, focd-raising areas. 

“From the point of view of our own United 
States economy, it is obvious that unless 
northwest Europe again resumes its place in 
the international exchange of goods and 
services, the American economy will be deeply 
affected. Furthermore, a chaotic and hun- 
gry Europe is not fertile ground in which 
stable, democratic, and friendly governments 
can be reared. 

“Just as the United States has been the 
largest producer of the United Nations in 
wartime, so will it be looked to as the prin- 
cipal source of civilian supplies for these 
countries. * * * Any realistic appraisal 
of the situation would indicate that the re- 
sponsibility for providing a substantial share 
of most civilian supplies will rest on the 
United States. 

“Since allocation of civilian supplies to lib- 
erated countries in all probability will cut 
into the ration of the American consumer, a 
widespread official and public campaign 
should be undertaken to inform the American 
people of the gravity of the needs of our 
allies in liberated Europe. 


ACTION ONLY NOW BEING TAKEN 


The publicity committee recommended by 
Judge Rosenman is only now being organized 
here. 

The Rosenman report was in the hands of 
President Truman before VE-day. It was 
sent for study to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. As late as September 10, 1945, 
Leo T. Crowley, head of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, called it “a clear and 
accurate picture of conditions in northwest 
Europe.” 

With the Rosenman report on file, with a 
full knowledge of the European food situa- 
tion to be gleaned from representatives of in- 
terested countries, UNRRA, the Army, and 
newspaper reports, the Government pro- 
ceeded, immediately after VJ-day, on the as- 
sumption that American agriculture could 
easily supply the demands made on it. 
Again as late as December 1945, the Agricul- 
ture Department painted rosy pictures of the 
American consumer getting all he needed or 
wanted in the way of food supplies, although 
European conditions were known not to be 
getting any better. 


SWAYED BY PUBLIC CLAMOR 


Fundamentally, the desire of the Govern- 
ment and the American people to lay aside 
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the restraints of war and return to the ways 
of peace is responsible for the emergency 
action now being taken. Fearful of being 
accused of wanting to prolong War agencies 
in order to solve domestic problems, the ad- 
ministration was unwilling to take steps 
which might have allowed a less hectic meth- 
od of dealing with foreign food relief. 
Careful planning, stock-piling, and prep- 
aration could have been accomplished in 
the fall and winter of last year, but it would 
have entailed cutting into the consumption 
of the American eater, probably through 
continuation of food rationing. Partisan 
politics and the public clamor for return to a 
peacetime basis made the administration 


-hesitant to follow such a drastic course, al- 


though public-opinion polls showed Ameri- 
cans perfectly willing to send their rations 
abroad. 

In a food report dated April 30, 1945, issued 
by the Interagency Committee on Foreign 
Shipments, appointed by James F. Byrnes, 
then director of war mobilization and recon- 
version, Mr. Crowley said: “It was agreed 
that the people of the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Canada are fully prepared 
to make necessary sacrifices to prevent wide- 
spread starvation in the countries liberated 
from Nazi domination.” 

At all times during the past year, adminis- 
tration officials have been fully aware of 
Europe’s deteriorating food situation and of 
the United States consequent responsibili- 
ties. It was not, hcwever, until February 
1946 that the Government took decisive 
steps to meet those moral obligations. Now, 
with the advent of “Truman bread,” the ap- 
pointment of former President Herbert 
Hoover to head a relief committee and the 
establishment of a publicity committee to 
convince Americans they should cut down on 
their own consumption the Government has 
hastily set about to put into effect recom- 
mendations made almost a year ago. 


Mr. Speaker, when those in command 
in this country knew of this great short- 
age of food in Europe and were advised 
that there would be starvation and chaos 
resulting that was the time to begin to 
do something about it. Some limitations 
could have been started at that time in- 
stead of awaiting until the present mo- 
ment when a hasty and a greatly mag- 
nified limitation is presented to our peo- 
ple, and which will be keenly and reluc- 
tantly received. One year is certainly a 
long time in which to consider such a 
tremendous problem—and that is a long 
time when hunger, want, and starvation 
threatens a vast number of people, and 
which fact was reported, according to 
the press reports, on April 26, 1945. The 
President knew of this terrible threat, 
the Secretary of Agriculture knew of it, 
and undoubtedly the War Food Admin- 
istration knew of it. Why did they not 
act then? Why wait for 1 year before 
any action is taken? 





Grain for Human Consumption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
letter which I have received from Mr, 
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James C. Green of the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation, Madison, Wis.: 

Marcu 14, 1946. 
Hon. Rospert K. HENrRy, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN HENRY: The Wisconsin 


Farm Bureau Federation wishes to call to 
your attention its approval of the adminis- 
tration policy of diverting more grain to 
human consumption in war-torn and oc- 
cupied countries of Europe. 

This policy, as sound as we know it to be, 
creates a definite problem among livestock 
producers since feed supplies are ever grow- 
ing more scarce. In view o: this, the Board 
of Directors of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
Federation earnestly recommends that con- 
sideration be given to a Nation-wide program 
to alleviate the problem which exists. The 
program is as follows: 

Encourage farmers to cull dairy herds, beef 
herds, poultry flocks, and to market hogs at 
a lighter weight 

There are 3,000,000 dairy herds in the 
United States averaging 10 cows per herd. 
If an average of one marginal producer could 
be culled from each herd on a test-produc- 
tion basis a great deal of additional feed 
would be available, efficiency of production 
would be promoted, and a very small, if any, 
decrease in production would be shown as a 
result. This same procedure could be used 
effectively in beef herds and poultry flocks. 

Such a program at the present time would 
not only alleviate the present shortage of 
feed, but would make available additional 
meat supplies for consumption at home and 
abroad. 

The program if carried through at the pres- 
ent time would be favorable to farm people 
in general because: 

1. It is now an economical time to cull. 

2. The salvage price is high. 

3. Feed costs on marginal animals are ex- 
cessive. 

We strongly recommend that Congress and 
the administration take the initiative in pro- 
moting this program immediately. 

Yours truly, 
WISCONSIN FARM BuREAU FEDERATION, 
JAMES C. GREEN, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 





The Businessman’s Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the businessmen in this coun- 
try are beginning to think as they never 
have thought in the past. Since the 
bureaucrats have become so arrogant 
and at last have shown their hands in 
the direction in which they are trying to 
lead the American people, business has 
been slowed down and the average busi- 
nessman has had more time to think 
and to try to deterine where we are 
headed. Everyone knows there is some- 
thing wrong. We all want to Know just 
why we got into this terrible mess. Who 
caused it? Who is responsible for it? 
Many businessmen have stopped to 
think the thing through. They have at- 
tempted to analyze the situation and de- 
termine where the fault lies. But most 
important of all, they have tried to point 
the way to us Congressmen, to relieve 
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the American people of this new “deal- 
irium.” The disease is spreading like a 
contagion throughout the country and 
it is not as easy to eradicate as one might 
think at first blush. When the people 
are flattered, threatened, or bribed into 
surrendering some of their liberties and 
privileges, they find it very difficult to re- 
trieve their losses. But after so long a 
time they become desperate. They get 
mad, as we sometimes say. There are 
instances in which they have even taken 
authority into their own hands, which is 
always a dangerous thing. May it never 
happen in this coutnry. But beware, Mr. 
New Dealocrat. The people are begin- 
ning to think for themselves; they are 
beginning to reason the whole situation 
through. They are beginning to see how 
they have been misled, misdirected, and 
misgoverned. They are coming to their 
senses more rapidly than you realize. 
That is the reason they are writing Con- 
gressmen so frankly and so emphatically 
demanding that we get rid of these un- 
necessary bureaus, and particularly OPA. 
They are asking that the heavy hand of 
government be lifted from their backs, 
and they are demanding that they be 
permitted in this country again to enjoy 
the freedom and liberties of the past and 
there is no reason why we should not 
come back to the American way of life. 

+ As an example of the many letters I 
have received, I am pleased to quote 
from a prominent Oklahoma business- 
man, who got his start in the hard way. 
Hence I quote from his letter and give a 
businessman’s views: 


Iam only a small-business man, but I have 
been working hard at it for the past 35 years. 
I do not know a great deal about anything 
except the construction industry, more espe- 
cially the steel fabricating industry, and 
such knowledge as I have gained through 
contact with others, but it does not seem to 
me that it would take a very smart man to 
sit down and analyze the things that have 
happened in the past and thereby gain suf- 
ficient knowledge to do a fair job of project- 
ing a short way into the future. 

I am still of the opinion that the world 
owes every man a living, but like any other 
debit, it is necessary for the individual to go 
out and collect, through initiative and hard 
work, the standard of living he desires. 

Industry, with capitalistic management of 
free enterprise has built in these United 
States the greatest nation on the globe, has 
given its people the highest standard of 
living of any nation on the globe, and yet 
for the past several years there has been an 
ever-growing power attempting to over- 
throw this progress. In Europe and Asia we 
have seen the great United Kingdom deterio- 
rate pitifully low; we have seen the Fascists 
in Italy, the Nazis in Germany, the Socialists 
of France, and the Communists of Russia all 
crumble and disintegrate, except Russia; they 
seem to be more aggressive than ever before, 
with our aid, and we are dangerously close 
to being taken over by them due to our ego- 
tistical ideology that we are the superman, 
the supernation, and Santa Claus to the 
world. 

Our labor policies are so unstable that even 
the union leaders are becoming worried. The 
Wagner Act was a master stroke against in- 
dustry. Legal picketing, without a defini- 
tion, has developed into gangster and mob 
rule supreme. The War Labor Board sits as 
judge, jury, prosecutor, and defender, con- 
stantly rendering judgment for the plain- 
tiff. Our Department of Justice, with its 
socialistic leaders, pounces upon industry 
at every turn. The familiar phrase of coer- 


cion and intimidation used earlier by labor 
leaders has been so aptly used against in- 
dustry and so supported by a packed Supreme 
Court that industry is afraid to assert itself. 

Price controls, keeping prices to a sub- 
standard, will curtail production until our 
national economy will be ruined. Instead 
of the dreaded inflation, we are headed pell- 
mell for deflation. 

Such ballyhoo artists as Mr. Kaiser gets 
the front page of the newspapers and the 
headlines of the radio commentators, but 
such leaders as Mr. Wilson of General Mo- 
tors, Mr. Fairless of U. S. Steel, and Mr. 
Wilson of General Electric are branded as 
traitors, nincompoops, and what have you, 
although they are bearing the torch for the 
continuation of our democracy, or capital- 
istic free enterprise. 

Washington seems to feel we have un- 
limited resources and can finance the world, 
not merely through loans but through gifts 
shrouded with the cloak of a loan that Wash- 
ington knows full well there is never any 
intention of repaying. 

Such a curb on initiative is going to have 
a terrible reaction to our general economy. 
Only quick action by our Congress will avert 
an era of deflation such as we have never 
experienced in the past. 

Set your ceilings on rental property. What 
is the result? No upkeep, no improvements, 
with the property quickly going to pot. No 
new investments to build rental property— 
the very place the workingman must live, the 
very man Congress is trying to protect is 
the one that is being kicked right in the 
face. 

Subsidies are a great joke, always have been 
and always will be. Who ever heard of a 
man pulling himself out of a mudhole by 
the boot straps? Giving someone something 
for nothing never pays dividends except in 
the wrong way. Our AAA program in the 
past, where we destroyed cotton, corn, wheat, 
cattle, hogs, creating a shortage, did just 
the opposite of what it was intended to do. 
The same with price control and all sub- 
sidies. 

The Wagner Act gives labor organizations 
a lot of power which they have badly misused 
and will continue so to do as long as Con- 
gress is too weak to amend the act sufficiently 
to stabilize the injustice brought on by the 
Wagner Act and its maladministration, 
affirmed by a packed United States Supreme 
Court. Maybe we can chop down the old 
tree that is perfectly healthy and still grow- 
ing, that has protected us from the sun and 
the rain, and replace it with a young Seedling 
that will do a better job, but I don’t think 
so, as the old tree grew in a different age 
with different surroundings and different 
hazards. We are living in a fast age, a new 
age. Maybe we will visit the moon within 
a few months and we may be disappointed 
at which we find on the moon. Maybe fhe 
college professors, politicians, economists, 
and advertising genii (Bowles) can do a bet- 
ter job of running the Nation’s industries 
than experienced management has done in 
the past and is now doing. I don’t think so. 

When the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, comprising the leaders of~all in- 
dustrial United States, says that price con- 
trol should be abolished at once, believe you 
me, that is the thing to do. 

When the NAM and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce plead with Congress 
to balance the budget and reduce Govern- 
ment expenditures, that is the very thing 
Congress should do. 

When 75 percent of all manufacturers tell 
you the Wagner Act is unworkable and a 
monstrosity, you must believe them. 

Why do labor leaders so insist that indus- 
try guarantee to the unions payment of 
union members’ dues through the check-off 
and union security by such check-off? That 
is the only way a very small minority can 
control the union movement and keep it 
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alive. Are you to believe and trust Messrs. 
Bowles, Hillman, Murray, Green, and Lewis, 
who have no financial or legal responsi- 
bilities, in preference to all industrial man- 
agement that is fully responsible legally, 
financially and morally? Just how do you 
think the supply can ever catch up with the 
demand with such tight brakes so firmly set 
against production? 





Minnesota Poultrymen Make Some Per- 
tinent Observations of Bungling by 
OPA Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, never in 
all the history of the Republic has there 
been such a tremendous demand for 
everything and never was the market less 
able to fill the demand. During the war 
we could understand the reason for these 
shortages, but now that the war has been 
over for 6 months, or more, and the 
spread between supply and demand is 
daily growing wider, the American peo- 
ple are beginning to demand that some- 
thing be done to speed up production. 
Our people are beginning to realize that 
OPA is largely responsible for the short- 
age in lumber and all building material, 
household gadgets, farm machinery, food, 
clothing, and just about everything we 
use and eat. For months OPA has clung 
to the idea that wages can be increased 
without necessarily increasing the price 
of labor’s products, hence the shortages 
and the chaos that exist everywhere. 

The administration’s remedy for all 
evils and shortcomings seems to be more 
bureaus and more people on the Federal 
pay roll. The administration goes on 
the theory that if anything goes wrong 
merely create a new bureau to deal with 
it. The number of bureaus has in- 
creased about 2,000 percent since the 
New Deal came into power, and the num- 
ber of Federal employees has increased 
by 300 percent. If bureaus and padded 
pay rolls can bring production up to de- 
mand, we would have had a surplus of 
everything long ago. Unfortunately, it 
works the other way: The more bureaus 
the greater the confusion and the greater 
the confusion the smaller is production. 
At this point, Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
insert two letters recently received from 
men who have made a success in the 
poultry business. I am prompted to in- 
sert these letters because they deal with 
an aspect of our food situation that has 
received very little attention. 

Some years ago the late President 
Roosevelt said, “We planned it that way.” 
Unfortunately for the country, the New 
Dealers are yet in complete control of 
all branches of the Government and yet 
planning. I am fearful that the Ameri- 
can people cannot hope for much im- 
provement until we get achange. Every- 
thing now indicates that this change will 
come in November, when a new Congress 
is to be elected. The letters follow: 
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My Dear Harotp: For some time past I 
have contemplated writing to you regarding 
the confusion and bungling imminent in the 
Agriculture Department in Washington, deal- 
ing with poultry and turkeys and the feed 
situation in general. 

To tell you just what is wrong, I should 
perhaps relate a little of the background, I 
believe that the records will reveal that we 
have as much feed on hand today per live- 
stock unit as we had in 1943. But, due to 
the meddling and disregard for facts, the con- 
trol section of the Department of Agriculture, 
under the disguise of emergencies, has bun- 
eled the whole deal so badly that if pursued 
further nothing short of tragedy can develop. 
To try to enumerate all of the errors which 
have been committed since the end of the 
war would require voluminous documentary 
evidence which I do not have time to prepare 
in this letter. 

However, there are several matters that I 
do want to call to your attention and, no 
doubt, you have heard considerably about 
them. One matter is the so-called over- 
expanded poultry business. I am certain, 
however, if you will again examine the rec- 
ords you will find that chicks hatched and 

id last season here in the Grain Belt or 
Central States did not exceed the previous 

r and, moreover, these checks went to our 

cular poultry raisers as replacement stock 
for layers or egg producers in 1946. 

This situation was quite different in some 
of the commercial sections of the country, 
such as the New England seaboard States 
and some of the Southern States, where the 
production of chicks for broiler purposes 
largely went up in the same season of 1945 

om 100 to 150 percent—which was way out 
of proportion. 

Naturally, those folks would like to bring 
some pressure on Washington to help them 
maintain that high level of production if 
they can get, by some order, a larger por- 
tion of grain from this section of the coun- 
try, which is commonly known as the Grain 
Belt, and do it at the expense of our regular 
established poultry producer who, conse- 
quently, would have to reduce his flock to 
meet the unwarranted reduction of grains 
which would he transferred to the strictly 
commercial producing sections. 

And, for some unknown reason, the powers 
that be in Washington have disregarded the 
facts and figures and have instituted orders 
and regulations until now it is so greatly 
out of balance that a great injustice is bound 
to overbalance a normal and natural poultry- 
raising program in this section of the coun- 
try. 

Worst of all, I understand that these same 
powers that be are formulating a more 
drastic order than all previous ones. Hon- 
estly, Harold, don’t you believe that if the 
day has come when we, the people, have to 
be saved from ourselves the day of free 
enterprise is doomed? The farmers who are 
in possession of this grain are smart oper- 
ators, They are watching this mismanage- 
ment, meddling, and bungling that is going 
on in Washington with as much disgust and 
bewilderment as we who are in the service 
business, with our life earnings and invest- 
ments, not knowing when Washington will 
set out on some new drastic order or regula- 
tion which would result in untold losses and 
confusion—not only to me but to the folks 
who are legitimately in the business of rais- 
ing and producing this poultry, turkeys, and 
eggs. I am reasonably certain that if this 
hew order or regulation creates a greater 
amount of disruption to the poultry and 
turkey producers here in Minnesota and this 
section of the United States there will be an 
uproar of which you will hear plenty. 

I fully realize, Harold, that in passing my 
thoughts and opinions on to you that you 
are familiar and sympathetic to our cause. 
I only hope that there are enough men like 
you in Washington to keep the bunglers 
completely out of control, 


I wish that I could write something more 
pleasant at this time to you, but I must 
get this off my chest as it has been troubling 
me for some time. 

Dear Haroutp: Just what is going on in 
Washington? We notice an article which 
states that Herbert Hoover has been ap- 
pointed chairman of an emergency commit- 
tee, which is to outline a detailed pattern 
for consumers to use less food. 

We can’t see the sense of anything like 
this when there is today a surplus of turkeys 
and poultry in storage, and an anticipated 
surplus of egg production, so much so that 
the Government is considering reducing the 
quantity of feeds that can be manufactured 
for the specific purpose to reduce the produc- 
tion of eggs, poultry, and turkeys. 

If 75 percent of the world is on a starv- 
ing basis, as we are led to believe, why aren't 
we working out deals to export our surpluses 
of turkeys, poultry, and eggs, in large enough 
quantities to support this market, and sup- 
port it on a basis where we can keep our peo- 
ple producing? 

These foreign countries need food and need 
it badly, and just a few eggs, a few turkeys, 
and a few chickens taken off the market 
would strengthen markets to such an ex- 
tent that producers, and dealers as well, 
could maintain themselves on a profitable 
basis. 

We have spent $275,000,000,000 or more pro- 
ducing implements of war designed to kill 
people. It would seem to me another few 
billions could be spent to send food to the 
starving nations, or to loan them money 
so they could buy food. It might do more 
to preserve peace than have the billions 
which we have spent to destroy. 

We should like to have your thoughts on 
this matter. 





Tulsa Chamber of Commerce Requests 
Congress To Eliminate Deficit Spend- 
ing by Reducing Appropriations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from the president of the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce addressed 
to me: 


Our board of directors, at their meeting on 
Tuesday, adopted the attached resolution 
which was recommended to them for their 
approval by our national legislation com- 
mittee. This action was prompted by a study 
which our committee made of reports of the 
Citizens National Committee, Inc. 

My transmittal of the resolution to you Is 
in accordance with the instructions of the 
board of directors, as reflected in the body 
of the resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
N. R. PATTERSON, 
President. 


The resolution referred to in Presi- 
dent Patterson’s letter, adopted by the 
board of directors of the Tulsa’Chamber 
of Commerce on March 12, 1946, follows: 


Whereas the 1947 Federal Budget calls for 
expenditures of $35,100,000,000, with esti- 
mated revenues of only $31,500,000,000, leav- 
ing an estimated deficit of $3,600,000,000, this 
being the sixteenth consecutive year of 
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deficit spending by the Federal Government; 
and 

Whereas proposed 1947 expenditures are 
approximately four times those proposed for 
the prewar year of 1939, and represents by 
far the largest spending program for peace- 
time purposes ever proposed in the Nation’s 
history, thus continuing the era of huge 
deficit spending inaugurated during the early 
1930’s, when there was far more justification 
for public works than there is today; and 

Whereas the 1947 Federal Budget con- 
tinues in operation many agencies created 
for strictly war purposes, and provides an 
increase in expenditures over 1946 for every 
regular civil department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas prudent management of the 
Nation’s financial affairs requires that a start 
should be made in 1947 toward retirement 
of the huge Federal debt, while tax rates and 
revenues remain high; and 

Whereas the greatest contribution the 
Federal Government could make, both in 
combating inflation, in restoring production 
and economic stability, and in assuring the 
confidence of the American people in the sol- 
vency of their Government and its financial 
obligations, would be to demonstrate a ca- 
pacity to operate within revenues levied at 
rates of tax which the people can bear with- 
out depriving them of the incentive to pro- 
duce-and earn: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, That the Fed- 
eral Government should, and it is hereby 
called upon to, operate on a balanced budget 
beginning with the 1947 fiscal year, and that 
it make an honest effort to reduce expendi- 
tures for its numerous agencies to a sane and 
reasonable level, which will be within the 
ability of the people to pay for; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of fhis resolution 
shall be mailed to all Members of Congress 
from Oklahoma, to the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United States; and 
to each chamber of commerce within the 
State of Oklahoma, with a strong appeal that 
each chamber use its full influence to help 
bring about a balanced Federal Budget in 
1947 and for each year thereafter. 

Dated at Tulsa, Okla., this 12th day of 
March 1946. 

N. R. PATTERSON, 
President. 
C. A. BORDERs, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the above resolu- 
tion and the ideas expressed therein are 
so timely that they are worthy of the 
serious consideration of all Members of 
Congress and all good citizens of this 
country. There is no way to balance the 
Budget except to curtail expenditures, or 
increase revenues. No one wants to in- 
crease revenues by raising taxes higher 
than their present level. Everyone would 
like to see taxes reduced. It is almost 
certain that the Federal revenue is likely 
to fall off rather than to be increased. 
Hence, the only way to stop deficit 
financing and deficit spending, is to re- 
duce expenditures, stop appropriating 
large and unnecessary amounts of money 
for public improvements and increasing 
the Federal pay roll. We were told that a 
lot of these expenditures were wartime 
emergency expenditures. But it seems to 
be difficult to get rid of the bureaus and 
the millions of people on the Federal pay 
rolls. It seems that about as fast as we 


get rid of a war emergency bureau, the 
administration sees fit to create a peace- 
time emergency bureau and shift the 
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functions and personne] into the new or- 
ganization. In many instances, these are 
the old group merely operating under a 
new name. Of course, they promulgate 
new regulations, and they assume to op- 
erate now under peacetime programs in- 
stead of wartime programs. 

The American people are fed up on 
emergency excuses which means emer- 
gency appropriations, emergency ex- 
penditures, and emergency bureaus and 
deficit spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I have replied to the let- 
ter of President Patterson and the reso- 
lution of the board of directors of the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce by letter 
of this date, in the following language: 


Mr. N. R. PATTERSON, 
President, Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 
Tulsa, Okla, 

DEAR NATE: I have your letter of the four- 
teenth instant enclosing resolution adopted 
by the board of directors of the Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce March 12, 1946, requesting 
Congress to reduce expenditures, which 
means hold appropriations down, to the 
point that they will not exceed income, and 
beginning with the year 1947, to operate on 
that basis and cease deficit spending. 

I want to congratulate your board of glirec- 
tors for their bold and timely stand on this 
subject. In fact, I think it is so much in 
keeping with my ideas and what I have been 
advocating and the way I have been voting 
here in Congress, and so completely con- 
sistent With my objections to spending large 
sums of money for public works that are 
not immediately necessary, which generally 
are boondoggling and affording jobs for a 
lot of people who should be out producing 
something worth while, that I have decided 
to introduce it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and shall do so today. 

I trust that as time goes on, and when ycu 
and your chamber hear of wild schemes being 
suggested, that your group will back me in 
my opposition to large public expenditures. 
There will be many instances when Members 
of Congress and the administration here 
will advance programs which entail the ex- 
penditure of millions and billions of dollars 
by the Federal Government, which expendi- 
tures should be delayed until such time as 
the income of the Federal Government will 
justify appropriations for such purposes. In 
many instances, time will prove that such 
expenditures were not necessary and unjus- 
tifiable. 

When someone tries to capitalize on the 
idea of public expenditures in order to give 
employment, etc., then we see almost every 
section of the country trying to hatch up 
some scheme to get what it considers its por- 
tion of such expenditures. This augments 
the expenditures and offers aid and assist- 
ance to such propaganda. Instead, we need 
to lift the heavy hand of Government from 
business and the backs of the people, to 
eliminate these bureaus and a large part 
of the approximately 3,000,000 people now 
on the pay roll of the Federal Government 
and give the people an opportunity to en- 
gage in private enterprise and do for them- 
selves. In that way our revenues will in- 
crease and our expenditures proportionately 
will decrease. Then we can have a balanced 
Budget and not until then. Then we will 
not have deficit spending. 

Again assuring you of my appreciation of 
the attitude of the board of directors of the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce and of your 
having sent me this resolution, and be- 
speaking your cooperation in the future in 
my endeavors to curtail and eliminate pub- 
lic expenditures and extravagant appropria- 
tions, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


Gerorce B. SCHWAEE, 
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Profit Sharing in Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with House Resolution 481, to study 
profit-sharing systems, the “resolution 
which I mtroduced on January 14, 1946, 
I ask permission to insert the following 
article by Thomas K. Ford which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star on March 
9, 1946: 


Prortr-SHARING IDEA GROWING IN INDUSTRY— 
Writer REVIEWS VARYING SUCCESS OF PLANS 
IN THE Past 


(By Thomas K. Ford) 


Interest in various methods of sharing 
profits with employees tends to grow in 
periods of good business and bad industrial 
relations. This happened during and after 
World War I and in the recovery years of the 
1930s. At the present time the House of 
Representatives has before it a resolution by 
Representative CLarE BooTHE Luce, Republi- 
can, Connecticut, to investigate profit shar- 
ing and see if the Government should en- 
courage it through tax abatements or by 
other means. 

Employer int2rest in profit sharing springs 
from a desire to give workers at once a 
greater portion of the income from produc- 
tion and a greater stake in the success of the 
enterprise. Organized labor, while natu- 
rally anxious to have a larger share of the 
profits, has generally looked eskance at profit 
sharing as a device to hold down basic wage 
rates. 

The United Automobile Workers’ demand 
upon General Motors for use of the corpora- 
tion “ability to pay” as the measure of an 
increase in the wage rates of its employes 
is certainly a demand for a share in profits— 
past and prospective. But it does not call 
for “profit sharing’ as that term has been 
understocd in the past. The UAW has ar- 
gued, with some apparent support in state- 
menis by the President, that the profit of 
an industry can and should be taken into 
account in the adjustment of wage rates. 
General Motors has maintained that “profits 
have no relationship to wages,” but the Presi- 
dent said, December 20, that “ability to pay 
is always one of the facts relevant to the 
issue of an increase in wages.” 


DEFINITION OF TERM 


Narrowly defined, profit sharing is “an 
agreement freely entered into by which the 
employees receive a share, fixed in advance, 
of the profits.” In this sense, the share of 
profits allotted to employees must Vary in 
direct ratio to the amount of profit earned. 
A very broad interpretation holds that any 
distribution of funds which would otherwise 
go to stockholders, including even a straight 
wage increase, constitutes profit sharing. 

The surge of interest in profit sharing 
during and after World War I was short- 
lived. » None of the several surveys conducted 
between 1925 and 1935 reported more than 
a couple of hundred profit-sharing plans in 
actual operation. However, a Senate com- 
mittee which investigated profit sharing in 
1938-39 issued an enthusiastic report prais- 
ing it as a method of preserving industrial 
peace. Senator VANDENBERG, Republican, of 
Michigan, said sharing the profits was “es- 
sential to the ultimate maintenance of the 
capitalistic system.” 


NOT ALWAYS LASTING 


While profit-sharing plans have in many 
instances succeeded very well and lasted over 





long periods of years, the larger number of 
plans established in the past have been dis- 
continued for one reason or another. No 
general rules appear to explain these suc- 
cesses and failures, but experience indicates 
that profit sharing is most likely to be aban- 
doned in periods when there are no profits 
to share. 

Among the long-established plans some of 
the best known are those of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., the Gannett newspapers, and the East- 
man Kodak Co. The first, in operation since 
1916, is one in which the employes contribute 
out of wages and the company out of profits 
to a pension system. The Gannett papers 
make annual cash distributions equal to 
15 percent of profits, and the Eastman Co. 
measures its profit payments to employes 
in proportion to the dividend payments to 
stockholders. 

While the bonuses of such war producers 
as the Jack & Heintz Co. and the production 
bonus agreement signed between the UAW 
and the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. have attracted 
wide attention, they are not true profit- 
sharing plans. That recently announced by 
Eric Johnston, however, is not only a profit- 
sharing but also a management-sharing 
plan, designed, according to Johnston, to 
“pring industrial democracy to America.” 





Long Beach Airport Great Commercial 
and Military Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, at my home 
city of Long Beach, Los Angeles County, 
Calif., is one of the airports proven by 
location to be of the most available for 
commercial and military purposes. 

Under the guidance of a very able 
director for the city, together with the 
aid of the city council aviation committee 
and the chamber of commerce aviation 
committee, the airport itself has the ut- 
most regard and support of the citizenry 
generally. 

The following news item from the 
Press Telegram of Long Beach for Janu- 
ary 29, 1946, gives indicative figures 
which speak louder than phrases. And 
please remember, Mr. Speaker, that it 
was from this airport that several world 
significant flights have recently been 
started. There must be a reason. I will 
mention but two of them—world record- 
making tests and flights from the West 
to the East—which saw light of day from 
the Long Beach Airport: First, the flight 
of the Mizmaster; second, the flight of 
the jet-propelled pianes about which I 
spoke in this House at the time. 

Following is the comment of the news- 
paper I refer to: 

FIGURES SHOW ACTIVITY AT LOCAL AIRPORT—COM- 
MERCIAL AVIATION AT MUNICIPAL FIELD IN 
MARKED GROWTH 
Growth of commercial aviation at the 

municipal airport, despite the fact that all 

operations other than military and airlines 
were canceled during the war, is shown in 


figures released yesterday by City Director of 
Aeronautics Earle A. Lloyd. 


In 1940, the year prior to the war, there 
were 56 commercial aircraft based at the 


local field, while at the present, although 
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commercial flying has been authorized only 
the past 2 or 3 months, there are now 
approximately 70 licensed and unlicensed 
ircraft at the port. 
rhe 1940 airport figures show that 234 
aircraft made scheduled landings at the field. 
Air mail received totaled 26,032 pounds and 
mail dispatched totaled 45,286 pounds. 
There were 40,146 radio transmissions from 
the old wocden control tower on the Spring 
Street side of the field. 
Lloyd’s figures for 1945 show that incom- 
+ air mail totaled 145,890 pounds, with out- 
ing mail reaching the 258,941-pound mark. 
Air express received here totaled 51,828 
incs, while 8,430 pounds were shipped. 
Airline passenger traffic showed a sharp 
nerease with 18,837 passengers disembark- 
here. Outbound passengers numbered 
7.379 
Ficures for the past year showed that 4,476 
civil aircraft either landed or took off from 
Daugherty Field, and that there were 36,229 
military landings and take-offs. 





A. F. of L. Demands Removal of Controls 
On Wages, Prices After 1 Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority granted me, I wish to include 
under this caption a newspaper article 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
date March 15, 1946, by the Associated 
Press entitled “A. F. of L. Demands Re- 
moval of Controls After 1 Year.” The 
article follows: 

A. F. of L. Dremanps REMOVAL OF CONTROLS ON 
WAGES, Prices AFTER 1 YEAR 


CARBONDALE, Pa., March 15.—The American 
Federation of Labor last night demanded 
t President Truman scrap what it called 

s “crazy-quilt stabilization program” for 
1 new policy designed to remove all wage- 
price controls after one year. 

Labor, industry and agriculture represent- 

ives would assist in drafting the new policy 
under the A. F. of L. plan. 

The program was announced officially by 
William Green, A. F. of L. president, in a 
peech before the annual dinner meeting of 
the Carbondale Central Labor Union. 

Criticizing Mr. Truman on the ground that 
he listened to “incompetent advisers who 

necocted a magic formula” for settling la- 
bor-management disputes. Mr. Green de- 
clared that revision of the Government’s 

ige-price policy last month was a “grave 
mistake” and added: 

“I propose, first, that the present crazy- 
quilt stabilization program be scrapped and 
that the President invite representatives of 
labor, industry, and agriculture to confer 
with him on the drafting of an entirely new 

ne which will be fair and just to the entire 
Nation, 

URGES LIMIT OF YEAR 


“Secondly, I recommend that this new 
Olicy be adopted for the duration of not 
more than 1 year, with the unequivocal com- 
mitment that at the expiration of that time 
all Government controls on wages and prices 
be dropped. 

“Finally, I urge with all the emphasis at 
my command that the Government eliminate 

eif from the sphere of labor-management 
relations except for offering a strengthened 
ccnciliation service to both parties, and allow 


? 


labor and industry to work out their prob- 
lems through the proper methods of collec- 
tive bargaining and voluntary arbitration.” 

Mr. Green contended that neither labor nor 
industry could plan future activity under the 
Government’s present policy, that employers 
are afraid to make commitments, and that 
production is “stalled.” 


LABOR IN STRAIT-JACKET 


“The new stabilization policy places labor 
in an inescapable strait-jacket by requiring 
prior approval from the Wage Stabilization 
Board of any wage increase which will be 
used by an employer as a basis for applica- 
tion for higher price ceilings,” the A. F. of L. 
president argued. 

He declared that the Nation’s greatest dan- 
ger is the possibility of fostering a regimented 
economy under strict Government controls 
and asserted that wartime “Government en- 
croachment upon the economic freedom of 
our people * * * must be stopped.” 

Mr. Green said he is convinced Mr. Tru- 
man “approached the Nation's postwar prob- 
lems in the right spirit and with every de- 
termination to restore a normal economy as 
promptly as the necessary changes could be 
safely effected.” 


‘FFOLLOWED WRONG ADVICE 


“He told me so,” Mr. Green added, “I be- 
lieved him and I still believe in his sincerity. 
But the tragic truth is that he received and 
listened to the wrong advice.” 

“It is universally recognized that President 
Truman has been under severe pressure,” Mr. 
Green said. “However, he could have in- 
sisted that all labor disputes be settled by 
collective bargaining and voluntary arbitra- 
tion without Government intervention.” 





Long Beach Editor Spells It Out: 


America’s Need—Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, repre- 
senting the great Eighteenth Congres- 
sional District of California, and all of 
which district is in Los Angeles County 
with the crowded, thriving metropolitan 
city of Long Beach as its hub, makes it 
further clear why I supported strongly 
the President’s home-building program 
for homes for veterans. For Long 
Beach—and every town and hamlet in 
Los Angeles Ccunty—is entirely inade- 
quate with housing facilities for fam- 
ilies—even without considering the al- 
ready returned veterans, and those sure 
to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said before and I 
say again, if this House is fearful of 
making a mistake as to what theory 
to follow—let us make the mistake delib- 
erately in favor of the veterans getting 
their deserved homes at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Here is another timely editorial from 
the Long Beach Press-Telegram, dated 
February 10, 1946: 


AMERICA’S NEED—HOMES 


No section of the United States is in 
greater need of housing than southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Southern Californians are very conscious 
of this acute need without the statistical 
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confirmation given in the report and program 
of proposed action to provide additional 
housing submitted by Wilson Wyatt, Hous- 
ing Administrator, and approved by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Southern Californians know of the extreme 
need of housing by experience and direct 
observation. While servicemen were at war, 
available housing was taken up by war in- 
dustry workers and their families, many of 
whom were brought here from other parts of 
the country by the opportunity to obtain 
jobs in war industries. 

Most of the war-industry workers stayed 
here when the war was over, and the veterans 
are rapidly returning, so there is no mystery 
about the crowded housing conditions here. 

The underlying cause of a shortage of 
dwellings throughout the United States is 
that building has been subnormal a decade 
and a half, first because of industrial depres- 
sion and then because of the war. 

Figures cited in the Housing Adminis- 
trator’s report tell the story: In October 
1945, 1,200,000 American families were living 
doubled up with other families. “At that 
time the situation was critical. It is rapidly 
becoming worse,” says the Housing Adminis- 
trator. 

Married veterans who will need homes by 
December 1946, 2,900,000; others who will 
marry and need homes by the end of this 
year, 560,000; vacancies by the end of the 
year because of dissolution of families, 
945,000; net additional homes needed by the 
end of 1946, 2,515,000; total need by the end 
of 1947, 3,195,000. 

The objective of the proposed housing 
campaign is to start the building of 1,200,000 
homes and apartments this year and 2,700,000 
by the end of 1947. Even then at least 
1,200,000 families still will be doubled up 
with others. 

No account is taken in the proposed build- 
ing campaign of the 10,500,000 housing units 
which are substandard and should be 
replaced. 

Moreover, 200,000 housing units drop into 
the substandard class or are destroyed each 
year, and there are approximately 400,000 
additional families each year. 

The magnitude of the plan to build 2,700,- 
000 new homes this year and next is shown by 
comparisons: In 1941, the last year before 
United States entry into the war, 715,000 
housing units were built; in 1925, the banner 
year of home building in the Nation’s history, 
937,000 units were built; without emergency 
action, it is estimated that construction this 
year would be between 400,000 and 500,000 
housing units. 

A blueprint, unfortunately, is not a house, 
and another recommendation by President 
Truman is no guaranty of legislation. His 
housing program may go on the congressional 
shelf with the score or more already resting 
there; but at least he and his housing ad- 
ministrator have presented a clear picture of 
America’s greatest emergency since the war— 
housing. 





Si. Patrick’s Day Address by the 
Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr.HATCH. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day last, March ‘6, the Secretary of 


State, Hon. James F. Byrnes, delivered 
@ notable address before the Society of 
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the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, which I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


We Americans realize that the victory over 
the Axis was not an American victory alone. 
The victory was won by the peoples of many 
countries welded together in a powerful al- 
liance. But as Americans we are proud that 
we contributed mightily to the defeat of the 
Fascists and Nazis in Europe and that we 
played the major part in the defeat of Japan. 

Irish-Americans in turn are aware that the 
blows struck by America were struck by 
Americans of every race and faith. But we 
of Irish blood take honest pride in the num- 
ber of Kellys and Burkes and Sheas whose 
names appear in the war’s roll of honor. 

These Irish lads came from the cities and 
the farms, from the factories and the fields. 
They came to the decks of our ships, to the 
cockpits of our planes, and to the turrets of 
our tanks. They came to the landing barges 
and to the fox holes. And when their guns 
and the guns of their comrades began to 
sound, it became certain that victory would 
be ours. 

Tonight time does not permit me to recite 
to you Friendly Sons of St. Patrick the names 
and deeds of these Irish heroes. But their 
names and deeds will not soon be forgotten 
and there will be many an opportunity for 
more gifted Irish tongues to tell the tales 
of their gallantry. 

I know that in these troubled days you 
are more anxious to look to the future than 
to the past—to consider what we must do 
now in order to insure that the sacrifices of 
these men have not been in vain. 

Consequently, I desire to return to a sub- 
ject to which I referred 2 weeks ago, the 
military strength of the United States. 

We Americans love peace. We are a Na- 
tion of civilians, not soldiers. It is funda- 
mental to our system of government that 
military authority be subordinate to civilian 
authority. 

Even in the midst of total war, we have 
maintained this principle. The American 
soldiers and sailors who made military his- 
tory from New Caledonia to Tokyo and from 
North Africa to Berlin were not professional 
soldiers and sailors. They were civilians in 
uniform. 

This is a fine tradition. Having preserved 
it in war, we should not relinquish it in 
peace. 

The problem is how to reconcile our civil- 
ian traditions with the necessity to main- 
tain our military strength at a level to 
match our responsibilities in the world. 

No nation is more willing than the United 
States to participate in any reasonable plan 
for the general reduction of armaments. 
But while other nations remain armed, the 
United States, in the interest of world peace, 
cannot disarm 

Between 1918 and 1941 there grew up in 
this country an important body of pacifist 
sentiment. The dominant theme of this 
movement was that the way to end war is 
not to prepare for war. It was argued that 
plain men the world over hated war and that 
there would be no more war if all these 
plain men simply refused ever to fight again. 

If the United States were to scrap all its 
armaments and completely demobilize its 
Army and Navy, it was said, the force of its 
example would compel the rest of the world 
to follow suit. The peaceful instinct which 
underlay this point of view is an admirable 
one. The trouble with the idea is that it 
does not work. 

Without consciously deciding to do so, we 
actually tried it. By the time the Nazis at- 
tacked Poland in 1939 we had permitted our 
armed strength to dwindle to token propor- 
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tions. When the war came and the reali- 
zation slowly grew upon us that we would 
not be spared, we regretted that we were 
not prepared. The political parties then 
indicted each other for the lack of prepar- 
edness. The argument was no substitute for 
weapons. 

We learned that the example of weakness 
set by the United States did not compel Italy 
and Japan and Germany to follow suit. On 
the contrary, our weakness incited them to 
ever bolder aggressions. Only the accidents 
of history gave us 2 years in which to pre- 
pare before the blow fell at Pearl] Harbor. 

Those 2 years were not enough to repair the 
damage. We were not ready on December 7, 
1941, and the consequence was that brave 
men died to regain the ground we could not 
hold in the first weeks of war. 

This tragic experience makes us realize 
that weakness invites aggression. Weakness 
causes others to act as they would not act if 
they thought that our words were backed by 
strength. 

Today there is grave danger that the sense 
of relief which accompanies the end of the 
war may cause us once again to do unwit- 
tingly what we would never do consciously. 

No one in or out of Government desires to 
extend for a single day more than is neces- 
sary the enforced separation of men from 
their families and from their peacetime busi- 
ness or employment. 

But those who bear the responsibility for 
the security and welfare of the Nation are 
alarmed at the possibility that sufficient 
numbers of physically fit men will not be 
avdilable to replace those who have earned 
the right to return to their homes. 

This is true now while the Selective Service 
Act is still in effect. If the act is permitted 
to expire on May 15 of this year, the situation 
will become critical. It is imperative that the 
act be extended at least for the period in 
which the Army and the Navy have the multi- 
ple responsibility for the occupation of Ger- 
many and Japan, for the protection of our 
surpluses overseas, for the continuing defense 
of the United States, and for the fulfillment 
of our commitments under the Charter. 

It is even more important, in the long run, 
that we have at all times a reserve of trained 
men who can be called upon in case of need. 

A number of methods have been proposed 
for obtaining this trained reserve. As Secre- 
tary of State, I desire to empNasize my whole- 
hearted and unequivocal endorsement of the 
proposal for universal military training. 

It may be that the system proposed can be 
improved upon with experience in its admin- 
istration. It is probable that as the years go 
by the system can be adapted to the demands 
of education and civilian employment in 
ways which will minimize friction and dis- 
ruption in private lives. The important 
thing, however, is to get started with the 
plan, and to get started now. 

An intelligently organized and adminis- 
tered system of universal military training 
will not undermine the American tradition of 
the subordination of military authority to 
civilian authority. 

As for the effect of the training upon the 
boys, I can see no cause for alarm. It is not 
realistic to say, as some do, that a period of 
military training will turn our spirited and 
independent young men into unthinking 
brutes. 

If we are to take the word of the old-timers 
among the master sergeants and chief petty 
officers, American recruits have always dis- 
Played a phenomenal capacity to withstand 
education in the military way of doing things. 

If we need fear anything about the effects 
upon our boys of a brief period of military 
training, it is that they will learn too little 
about being soldiers and sailors rather than 
too much. 

If we are agreed that it is necessary for the 
United States to preserve an adequate degree 
of strength, it is well to remember that the 
only real alternative to universal military 





training is the maintenance of a large pro. 
fessional standing Army and Navy. This is 
an alternative which experience has shown to 
be a threat to civilian government. It is an 
alternative which we should accept only as a 
last resort. 

A system of universal training will keep our 
armed forces from becoming fixed in their 
ways and habits. Teachers frequently learn 
from their pupils. Youngsters will not read- 
ily respond to training in methods which 
they know to be outmoded. Our defense in 
the modern world depends upon the mobility 
and flexibility of our armed forces and the r 
ability to make use of and keep up with the 
advance of science. 

It must be acknowledged that universal 
military training involves a major change in 
our society. Consequently, the people of the 
United States have a right to know the pur- 
poses to which this reserve military strength 
might some day be put. This is a fair ques- 
tion. It deserves a fair answer. 

The answer is simple. The United States 
is committed to the support of the Charter 
of the United Nations. Should the occasion 
arise, our military strength will be used to 
support the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that the 
United States looks to the United Nations 
as the path to enduring peace. 

We do not propose to seek security in an 
alliance with the Soviet Union against Great 
Britain or in an alliance with Great Britain 
against the Soviet Union. 

We propose to stand with the United Na- 
tions in our efforts to secure equal justice 
for all nations and special privilege for no 
nation. 

We must maintain our strength, therefore, 
for the primary purpose of preserving and 
using our influence in support of the Charter 
of the United Nations. We will not use our 
strength for aggressive purposes. Neither will 
we use it to support tyranny or special 
privilege. 

I do not desire to conclude on a somber 
note. I firmly believe that the difficulties 
confronting the world, although they are 
serious, can be solved if all of us approach 
those difficulties in a spirit of conciliation 
and good will. 

There are powerful currents loose in the 
world today. But the currents of life can- 
not be stopped in their courses. We live in 
a moving and changing world. 

There is no reason to fear an open and 
vigorous contest between our conception of 
democracy and other political faiths. The 
voice of democracy is as thrilling today as it 
was yesterday. In a conflict of ideas we can 
be supremely confident of victory. 

The important thing to remember is that 
a war of ideas is not won by armies. In in- 
ternational life there can be progress with- 
out war if reascn and force is recognized as 
the test of progress. 

The basic purpose of the United Nations 
is to make force the servant and not the mas- 
ter of reason and to reject the ancient and 
discredited doctrine that might makes right 

After every great war there comes a period 
of anticlimax and disillusionment. Those 
who fight together expect, when the fighting 
is over, too much from one another and are 
inclined to give too little to one another. 

Those who have won the victory expect the 
millennium and feel that they should have 
the fruits of victory without further effort. 

They forget that victory in war can only 
give the opportunity that would otherwise 
be denied, to live and work for the fruits 
of peace and freedom. 

Having been forced to fight for military 
victory, they sometimes think that whatever 
they want should be taken by force instead 
of making their claims the basis for peaceful 
negotiation, 

It takes time to pass from the psychology 
of war to the psychology of peace. We must 
have patience, as well as firmness. We must 
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keep our feet on the ground. We cannot 
afford to lose our tempers. 

I am deeply convinced that the peoples 
who fought together for freedom want to 
live together in peace. I am deeply convinced 
that the peoples of the United Nations are 
sincerely committed to the Charter. 

There are always some of little faith; some 
who still believe that they cannot get their 
due except by force. There are others who 
still believe that ancient privilege will yield 
to nothing but force of arms. 

But with firmness in the right not as we 
lone see it, but as the aggregate sentiments 
of mankind see it, and with patience and 
understanding we must and shall achieve a 

and enduring peace for ourselves and 
all nations. 





Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein a statement which 
I have submitted to the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means relative to the 
use of the gross-income tax as a means 
of broadening the social-security sys- 
tem: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, for many years, I 
have been deeply interested in the general 
subject of social security and, in particular, 
the improvement of the living conditions of 
our senior citizens. When I first became in- 
terested in their plight and began to devise 
ways and means in my mind for correcting 
the abuses to which they are subjected, I 
considered various programs, including what 
was known as the Townsend plan as well as 
the present so-called social security. The 
result of the operations of social security in 
its present form has not met with the suc- 
cess I had hoped for it. It has proven in- 
adequate, and it has not met the urgent 
needs of this aged class of our citizens which 
represents about 10 percent of our total pop- 
ulation or, in round numbers, about thir- 
teen and one-half millions. The present so- 
cial-security old-assistance division, with its 
Federal contribution which must be matched 
by State funds in equal amount, provides on 
the average approximately $30 per individual. 
It is obvious that this amount of money in 
these days of high living costs would not even 
provide the necessities of life. It has been 
my belief that this situation should be cor- 
rected and that these elderly citizens should 
be granted a living as a matter of right and 
not predicated on need. 

In order to do this, it may be necessary to 
change our taxing system. I submit for your 
consideration the gross-income tax as a 
means of correcting the inadequacies of our 
present tax system. I recommend that the 
Ways and Means Committee investigate the 
gross-income tax as it has operated in the 
Territory of Hawaii and, to a limited extent, 
in the State of Indiana. The estimated rev- 
enue that would obtain from this system of 
taxation would enable the Government to 
meet the old-age pension situation in a hu- 
mane and decent way. 

In the due course of events, we may rea- 
sonably look forward to a great deal of un- 
employment as we regain our normal peace- 
time condition and it is well that we recog- 
nize the problem at this time and begin 
to make plans to meet the issues of unem- 
ployment in order to prevent a repetition 
of the depression of the 1920’s. Labor ex- 


perts are now predicting that the latter half 
of 1946 will show an unemployment of some 
five to six million men and women. This 
may be reduced considerably in 1947, but, 
according to their estimates, from 1948 on 
through 1950, there will be as many as ten 
or twelve million unemployed. A situation 
of this kind will be very hard to meet and 
keep our form of Government intact. This 
is especially true when we recognize the sub- 
versive influences that are at work in our 
society today. It is my conviction that one 
of the most stabilizing influences that we 
could develop at this time would be the re- 
tirement of our seniors on a sound economic 
basis providing them with an income suffi- 
cient to provide the necessities of life and 
some of the luxuries. In doing so, they will 
consume “he products of factories and farms; 
they will tend to circulate money and will 
provide purchasing power necessary to sus- 
tain our economy and preserve our system 
of free enterprise. Certainly no one would 
object to a security system which will take 
care of the needs of the average individual 
after he has passed his productive years. 
Of the total number of those who are past 
60 years of age, approximately 90 percent 
are dependent upon someone else either in 
part or totally for their subsistence. 

If we have been able to provide hundreds 
of billions of dollars for war purposes, and 
loans to foreign countries, certainly we are 
able to provide a decent living, in old age, 
for those people who made our present pros- 
perity possible. 

I feel this is one of the outstanding domes- 
tic problems that confronts us today. Let 
us do away with the needs test and adopt 
an old-age security system that is just and 
recognizes human rights. 





Man’s True Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include therein an ar- 
ticle from the Washington Sunday Star, 
March 10, 1946, on man’s true security, 
by Arthur J. Todd, of the Christian 
Science Committee on Publication for 
the District of Columbia: 


MAN’S TRUE SECURITY 


(By Arthur J. Todd, Christian Science Com- 
mittee on Publication for the District of 
Columbia) 


The whole world is seeking desperately for 
some road to security; for some formula, 
some organization, national and interna- 
tional, which will safeguard it against the 
devastation, poverty, and misery of recent 
years. New Deal, social security, Beveridge 
plan, planned society, Atlantic Charter, UNO, 
all signify attempts to crystallize human 
thinking and organize human effort to this 
great end. Our National Capital is a stra- 
tegic focus for attempts to implement the 
“four freedoms” and any others which may 
be proposed. Every one of these attempts 
reduces finally to some form of insurance, 
whether against poverty, ignorance, intol- 
erance, sickness, or war. 

The basic essentials of Christianity empha- 
size security. But much of current social 


philosophy, political activity, and even reli- 
gious pronouncement focuses on insecurity. 
Let me go right to the heart of this business 
and declare in no uncertain terms that in- 
security is atheism, whether it expresses it- 
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self as insecure health, insecure grip on life, 
insecure job, insecure income, insecure do- 
mestic relations. Atheism is disbelief in, 
or denial of, the existence of God, or supreme 
intelligent Being (Webster). Insecurity de- 
nies God as Mind and presents Him as un- 
able to comprehend His own universe or to 
govern it. It denies that He is all-knowing, 
all-seeing, all-acting. It denies God as Spirit, 
inexhaustible energy, power, and substance. 
It denies God as Principle, the dependable 
One, the orderer and sustainer of His uni- 
verse. It denies God as Life and makes 
existence contingent on matter. It denies 
God as Love and makes Him not the all- 
loving friend but the dangerous enemy of 
His own children. It denies God as Truth, 
for it questions whether there is any actual- 
ity except in human knowledge, human plan- 
ning, human government. 

The vast systems of so-called social in- 
surance or social security can be traced to 
such denials or such atheism. The quest 
for security is age-old. Indeed, the whole 
history of mankind could be written in terms 
of this search. Unfortunately, it has been 
too largely a search along the road of matter. 
It is right and good to search, but that quest 
must be intelligent and rational. Otherwise 
it will end in futility, frustration, disappoint- 
ment. As the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science, Mary Baker Eddy, points 
out in her book Science and Health With 
Key to the Scriptures, “* * * man, left 
to the hypotheses of material sense unex- 
plained by science, is as the wandering comet 
or the desolate star—‘a weary searcher f 
a viewless home.’” (Science and Health, p. 
121: 14-16.) 

Belief in matter is the source of all fear 
and insecurity. Hence the necessity for ris- 
ing above that belief to a spiritual under- 
standing of God and of man dwelling secure 
in a perfect universe of God’s creating. In- 
surance and security organizations derive 
from a belief of risk and represent the at- 
tempt to socialize risk. Christianity declares 
that he risks nothing who obeys God’s law. 
In other words, man’s essential unity with 
God gives him security and the ability to 
reflect God’s affluence in plentiful supply for 
every human need. The best insurance 
against evil chance and insecurity is the 
knowledge and certainty of what is, nan-ely, 
divine principle, God's allness, power, and 
goodness. The first chapter of the first book 
of the Bible is the epitome of every man’s 
charter of divine security. We shudder 
sometimes at the staggering debt of the 
United States and of other nations involved 
in global war, and we may well wonder 
whether any kind of insurance policy, pri- 
vate or public, can be counted upon to yield 
security against poverty, unemployment, age, 
sickness, or accident. But Christian Science 
teaches that: “Soul (God) has infinite re- 
sources with which to bless mankind.” 
(Science and Health, p. 60: 29.) 

In order to prove God’s goodness and en- 
joy the security which derives from it, we 
must be receptive to divine truth, accept it, 
obey it, and put it into practice. Ultimately 
we must come to complete trust in God as 
our security. Can you ask for any greater 
guaranty of security than divine omnipo- 
tence? Who will be so bold as to say that 
he will regard the state as superior in power, 
in resources, and in benevolence to the om- 
nipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent Ged, 
the Father of man, in whose perfect image 
and likeness man was created and is sus- 
tained? Show me the human insurance pol- 
icy, governmental or private, which can com- 
pare in stability, coverage, or surety, with 
such divine policies as were announced, Say, 
in the twenty-third or thirty-seventh or 
ninety-first Psalms 

There is danger in man-made, hand-tai- 
lored plans for security. They may lead to 
complacency, ease in manner, self-satisfac- 
tion, laziness, drifting. Since to stand still 
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is to degenerate, anything that removes in- 
centive to progress is dangerous. True self- 
confidence, the faith born of understanding 
that man is veritably the son of God, a con- 
fidence that places God first, is our best 
security. Remember Ruskin’s’ challenge, 
“He who offers God a second place, offers him 
no place.” 

The prophet Isaiah vividly describes the 
contrast between leaning on materiality and 
on spiritual understanding. The Lord of 
Hosts is depicted as removing every (ma- 
terial) prop and stay from Judah and Jeru- 
salem, soldier and warrior, governor, prophet, 
seer, official, authorities, councilors, expert 
magicians, and enchanters. Then we are re- 
minded that “instruction comes from Sion” 
and urged to “live by the light of the 
Eternal.” Security, then, rests in this light 
of the Eternal. 

To sum up, God’s infinity is man’s secu- 
rity. Even a slight understanding of this 
truth can begin to destroy fear and yield 
everlasting security. 





Hon. Robert E. Hannegan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RecorpD an article en- 
titled “Truman’s Political Quarterback,” 
written by Rufus Jarman and published 
in the Saturday Evening Post of March 
2, 1946. The article deals with Mr. 
Robert E. Hannegan, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. An estimate from 
the Government Printing Office indicates 
that the article will occupy 224 pages of 
the Recorp and that the cost of printing 
will be $160. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


TRUMAN’S POLITICAL QUARTERBACK 
(By Rufus Jarman) 


BOB HANNEGAN, ONE-TIME PROFESSIONAL FOOT- 
BALL STAR, NOW CALLS THE SIGNALS FOR THE 
FORMIDABLE AGGREGATION THAT JIM FARLEY 
RECRUITED 


The State of Missouri, which, up to re- 
cently, never amounted to very much in na- 
tional politics, is now having its day in Wash- 
ington, and the gentleman mainly responsi- 
ble for the current phenomena on the Poto- 
mac—including the presence of Harry 8. Tru- 
man in the White House—is Postmaster Gen- 
eral Robert E. Hannegan, the former Demo- 
cratic boss of St. Louis. Hannegan is a 42- 
year-old, 6-foot-1, 200-pound Irishman with 
a@ square jaw and dark stubby hair, who 
looks like, and used to be, a football fullback. 

Since 2 years ago, when he became head 
coach, signal caller, and cheer leader for the 
Democratic Party as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, political organ- 
ization work has blossomed and blossomed, 
and the party is now enjoying a greater de- 
gree of prestige and influence than it has 
known since the days of James A. Farley. 
Hannegan’s influence has been gaining right 
along with the committee’s. He is President 
Truman’s chief adviser on patronage, and is 
regarded as a sort of grand vizier. Some 
observers rate him as the most powerful man 
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in the Government. He is in and out of the 
White House constantly, and between times 
confers with the Chief Executive by tele- 
phone, concerning appointments to jobs 
ranging from the Cabinet and Supreme Court 
on down to postmaster. 

In many ways Hannegan is not so suave 
and urbane as some of the party chairmen 
who have preceded him. Sartorially, he is 
immaculate, with a fancy for blue and brown 
suits with shirt, ties, and handkerchiefs of 
matching hues. His personal habits are of 
the best. He is a tremendous worker and he 
neither drinks nor smokes, although he is 
proficient at throwing flaming words around 
when he becomes excited. He likes to read 
when he has time for it, and has a fondness 
for historical novels. But politically he is 
still a bucking fullback, who prefers to smash 
through the center of the line rather than 
execute fancy runs around end. 

He uses the meat ax instead of the rapier 
and he is still a lot closer to the smoke- 
filied back room than he is to sedate drawing 
rooms and elaborate hotel suites, where some 
of the more polished party chieftains of the 
past have largely operated. 

“Bob is a good guy and a good chairman,” 
one eminent Democrat remarked recently, 
“but he has still got a lot of St. Louis in 
his hair.” 

The Hannegan concept of politics is simple 
and straightforward. “All you have to do 
to win elections,” he says, “is go in there 
and organize and get that vote out. I get 
tired of some of these people who call them- 
selves liberals—‘crying liberals,’ I call them— 
because they are always wanting to issue 
a statement about something. I regard my- 
self as a practical liberal.” 

A political headquarters, Hannegan be- 
lieves, should be bright, cheerful, and effi- 
cient, but there should not be too many 
people around. “That’s an unhealthy sign,” 
he says. “There are a lot of guys I call 
‘headquarters Johnnies.’ They like to hang 
around headquarters and be seen there, but 
they are not worth a damn in winning elec- 
tions. Headquarters is a clearinghouse only. 
You can’t get out votes by sitting at a desk.” 

The Hannegan theory of vote-getting was 
illustrated during the Presidential campaign 
by his remarks to a stately gentleman in a 
Homburg hat who had come to New York 
from a midwestern city to help ornament the 
Hotel Biltmore headquarters. “See here, 
Hannegan,” the gentleman said; “I control 
a lot of votes around the country, and I 
think I can do you a lot of good here at 
headquarters. I'll need a large office, at least 
two secretaries, and plenty of personal sta- 
tionery. I want to write a lot of letters.” 

The chairman asked the gentleman 
whether he lived in an apartment house or 
in a private residence. The man said he 
lived in an apartment. “Well, you have got 
a couple of elevator starters or so and maybe 
a dozen and a half elevator operators,” Han- 
negan said. “Do you know whether they are 
registered and how they are going to vote?” 

The man said no, he didn’t. 

“You have got a bunch of chambermaids, 
two or three janitors, an electrician or so, 
and a manager. Do you know how any of 
them are going to vote?” 

The man said he didn’t know that, either. 

“You’ve got maybe 90 families living in 
your building. Do you know how any of 
them are going to vcte?” 

The man said no. 

“Well, I'll tell you what you do. You go 
back home, and 30 days from now come back 
to see me, and see if you can tell me who in 
your building are registered and how they 
feel about the candidates. If you do that, 
you'll be a greater leader than anybody here 
at headquarters.” 

As party chairman, Hannegan has made 
his job recommendations to the White House 
with the idea of pleasing the most possible 
Democrats around the country. He calls 





himself “an old team man,” and believes 
that before a man from some section is given 
an appointment, his local Democratic lead- 
ers should be consulted; it makes them fee] 
better and helps party harmony. On an 
average day the chairman chats about pat- 
ronage with probably half a dozen governors, 
8 or 10 mayors, and perhaps a dozen Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. These conversations 
are usually by telephone. 

The chairman’s efforts are constantly 
aimed at cementing party unity, which sur- 
fered in 1944, when the liberal wing of the 
party was not pleased about the conven-: 
tion’s failure to renominate Henry A. Wal- 
lace for Vice President. Hannegan, who had 
opposed Wallace at the convention, neverthe- 
less helped secure Wallace’s confirmation as 
Secretary of Commerce last winter, in spite 
of Senate opposition. His probable reason 
was to prevent the liberals from making a 
martyr of Wallace. Not long ago Hannegan 
managed the appointment, as a member of 
the United States Maritime Commission, of 
Raymond S. McKeough, of Illinois, western 
director of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, although a congressional committee 
had reported adversely on McKeough. More 
recently, he backed the appointment of Irvin 
C. Mollison, Chicago Negro lawyer, who be- 
came a member of the United States Cus- 
toms Court in New York. 


THERE’S ALWAYS A DESERVING DEMOCRAT 


Probably his greatest contribution to the 
party to date, however, has been his program 
of revitalizing the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, which began to go into a decline late 
in the second Roosevelt administration, 
when it became apparent that Chairman Far- 
ley would be a candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination in 1940. Edward J. 
Flynn, who succeeded Farley as chairman, 
was more interested in political affairs of the 
Bronx than in the national committee, and 
seldom got down to headquarters. Flynn 
thought the Farley system of keeping in close 
touch with county chairmen was hokum, 
and abandoned the practice. Frank C. 
Walker, who succeeded Flynn, never wanted 
to be chairman in the first place. 

As a result, when Hannegan became chair- 
man, in January 1944, he found conditions 
at headquarters in a state that he regarded 
as appalling. Headquarters—a big, rambling 
suite in Washington’s Mayflower Hotel—had 
been growing duller ever since the departure 
of Farley. The suite was occupied mainly by 
Charley Michelson, publicity director for 15 
years, and several typewriters that were sel- 
dom used. “It was awful,” Hannegan recalls 
with horror. ‘There was thick dust on the 
chairs and tables because nobody had sat on 
them for so long.” There was no office for 
Hannegan, and not even a mailing list of 
county chairmen. Patronage was out of 
hand. The national committee was never 
consulted about appointments, and the ad- 
ministration was even appointing some Re- 
publicans to office—a condition that Hanne- 
gan considers unspeakable. 

“Don’t get me wrong,” he sometimes re- 
marks in discussing this condition. ‘People 
say that I think anybody who is a Democrat 
is capable of holding office. That isn’t what 
I believe at all. I think a man’s qualifica- 
tions come first, but 1 haven’t run into any 
jobs yet that you couldn’t find a good, quali- 
fied Democrat to fill.” 

Hannegan has revised patronage disposal 
and shot some life-giving elixir into head- 
quarters, which is busy laying plans for win- 
ning the 1946 congressional elections. The 
committee’s power is further enhanced be- 
cause of the close friendship between the 
chairman and the President, who is a strict 
party-organization man himself, with appar- 
ent faith in Hannegan methods. This is na- 
tural because Hannegan saved Truman’s po- 
litical life at least once back in Missouri, and 
is probably more responsible than anybody 
else is for placing Truman in line to succeed 








to the Presidency. It has been said that Mr. 
rruman’s career is based on the most amaz- 

.¢ group of ifs and buts in the history of 
American politics, which may be true, but 

me hard practical politics also figured in 

s rise to power. 

To understand why Harry S. Truman is 
President of the United States, a person 

ught to know the background of his good 

nd. Robert Emmet Hannegan got his 
solitical start in the old twenty-first ward 
northwest St. Louis, where the houses 
ve sooty chimney pots and it hasn’t been 
long since old-fashioned gas lamps. used to 
rn there in a noxious atmosphere com- 
d of fog from the big river, smoke from 
the East St. Louis smelters, and aromas from 
ckyards and from hops soaking in the 
hboring breweries. Hannegan was born 
re on June 30, 1903, a son of an Irish 
Catholic policeman, who, Hannegan still be- 
lieves, Was probably one of the greatest police- 
men in the world—or at least in St. Louis. 

Probably Hannegan’s deep regard for his 
father is one reason for his devotion to the 
Democratic Party. The Democrats elevated 
his father to chief of detectives, and then the 
Republicans came along and demoted him to 
a mere captain. There were three Hannegan 
boys, built like young blacksmiths, who dis- 
{ uished themselves at football, baseball, 
basketball, and swimming at Yeatman High 
School and in the municipal leagues. At 
: Louis University, Hannegan won letters 
in all the sports played there, and was grad- 
uated in law in 1925. He later played profes- 
sional football and baseball, and by the time 
he had settled down to be a lawyer, he was 
considered the chief sports authority and 
hero in northwest St. Lou's. 

This had its debilitating effects on his 
chosen calling, as people were always want- 
ing to talk to him about sports instead of 
about law. To offset this, Hannegan once 
spent a year without attending a single sport 
event, and when people asked him what he 
thought about the Cardinals’ chances or 
similar matters, he would reply, “I don’t 
know a thing about it. When are you going 
to send me a case?” He got his law practice 
that way, and became about as well known 
around the courthouse as in the stadium. 

This combination of successes influenced 
the Democrats of his ward to elect him to the 
party’s city central committee in 1933. The 
old leaders said they needed new blood, which 
was understandable because the twenty-first 
had not gone Democratic in the memory of 
man. Hannegan changed this, and the ward 
voted Democratic 3 months after he took 
charge. A month after the election he was 
named chairman of the city central commit- 
tee, and for almost 9 years thereafter he was 
co-boss of St. Louis with the Democratic 
mayor, Bernard F. Dickmann. 

The Truman-Hannegan friendship began 
in 1934, when-the St. Louis machine opposed 
Truman in a bitter senatorial primary fight, 
but when Truman won it, Hannegan and 
Dickmann went all out for him in the gen- 
eral election. Hannegan’s greatest contribu- 
tion to Truman in Missouri was in the 1940 
senatorial primaries, when Truman was re- 
as a dead political duck. The Tom 
Pendergast machine of Kansas City, which 
had sponsored him, was out of power, and 
Pendergast himself was under sentence for 
income-tax evasion. Truman was talking 
unhappily about going down with the ship, 
and St. Louis was expected to present a 
160,009-vote majority to the favorite candi- 
date, Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, who was running 
for the Democratic nomination for Senator. 
The newspapers, the reform element, and 
most of the city’s articulate forces were back 
of Stark, that is, all but the Democratic com- 
mittee and Chairman Hannegan. Hannegan 
chose to ignore Truman in his public utter- 
ances and to discuss Stark. 

He would ask how in the world Stark could 
be expected to lose, and he even proposed 
him as a candidate for Vice President—a bit 
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of strategy intended to confuse the issue and 
give the idea that Stark was a candidate for 
everything. The anti-Truman forces in St. 
Louis were thus lulled into a sense of false 
security, and no real attack was made on 
Truman in the city during the campaign's 
critical phases. 

Then, the night before the primary, the 
candidate choices of the Hannegan-Dick- 
mann machine were distributed. There were 
sample ballots for each ward, bearing the 
names of all candidates. The candidate 
chosen by the machine’s organization in each 
ward was printed in large capitals. There are 
28 wards in St. Louis, and the machine 
backed Truman in 22 of them. The opposi- 
tion gave a bellow of rage, but it was too late. 
Truman carried the city by about 8,000 votes, 
and, thus aided, was able to carry the State 
by a bare 7,000 votes. 

Truman, with the help of the St. Louis 
machine, won in the general election, but the 
Hannegan-Dickmann Democratic candidate 
for governor lost the election to a Republican. 
This infuriated St. Louis Democrats, who re- 
solved to contest the election, an ill-advised 
and badly executed move that Hannegan says 
he did not approve. The contest dragged 
through the general assembly and the State 
supreme court, and became known as the in- 
famous governorship steal. The Repub- 
lican nominee was seated eventualiy, but the 
newspapers continued to shout about the 
infamy of the Democrats, and laid most of 
the blame on Hannegan. One newspaper, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, put a staff of 
reporters to work on the exclusive job of 
finding something crooked in Hannegan’s 
past. The investigation went on for weeks, 
but the reporters found nothing dishonest, 
and he continued as city Democratic chair- 
man. 

The newspapers had been so eloquent in 
their condemnations, however, that when 
Mayor Dickmann ran for a third term he was 
crushed at the polls. The matter of the 
“governorship steal’’ might have ended after 
that if the post of collector of internal reve- 
nue at St. Louis had not become vacant early 
in 1942. Hannegan, as Democratic chairman, 
wrote letters to Senators Truman and Ben- 
nett Champ Clark in behalf of several aspir- 
ants for the job. The Senators could agree 
on none of them, and finally decided that 
Hannegan was the man for the job. The 
Post-Dispatch got wind of this, and let out 
an editorial scream the like of which has 
been seldom heard in the windy halls of jour- 
nalism. The Pcst-Dispatch and the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat lit into Hannegan with re- 
newed vigor, and the “governship steal” was 
again paraded before the public. 

If it had not been for these blasts, Han- 
negan would probably still be practicing law 
in St. Louis, unknown politically outside of 
Missouri, and Mr. Truman would probably 
still be in the Senate. Hannegan had no 
notion of taking the collector’s job, which 
carried an annual salary of $6,500. He was 
making about $40,000 a year asa lawyer. But 
he got mad when the Post-Dispatch called 
the idea of his being collector ‘an affront to 
thousands,” and the Globe-Democrat termed 
him “the most discredited boss of a dis- 
credited party.” He said he would be col- 
lector in spite of his loss of income and in 
spite of the newspapers and, furthermore, he 
would be the best damned collector in the 
history of St. Louis. 

“I never quit under fire,” he added. At 
this point, Senator Truman spoke up from 
Washington as follows: “Hannegan carried 
St. Louis three times for the President and 
for me. If he is not nominated, there will 
be no collector at St. Louis.” A short while 
later President Roosevelt appointed Han- 
negan to the job. 

Hannegan threw himself into his new work 
with a fury seldom seen in Government 
circles. He was the first one at the collector’s 
Office in the morning and the last to leave in 
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the evening. He went to night school and 
read all the books he could find on Govern- 
ment taxation. He eliminated lines of wait- 
ing taxpayers by scattering deputy collectors 
about the city; said he wanted to make tax- 
paying as painless as possible. He held “pep” 
meetings, and so inspired the employees of 
his department that they worked at night 
and on Sundays for no extra pay. Hannegan 
taught his men that efficiency and courtesy 
were the most important parts of their job 
The new income-tax law, which added about 
50,000,000 new taxpayers to the rolls, went 
into effect that year, and the St. Louis cflfice 
was the first large one in the country to 
report. Hannegan worked so hard that his 
wife became alarmed about his health. “I 
guess you are killing yourself just to fool the 
Post-Dispatch,” she remarked 

At the end of 1942, when Hannegan had 
been in office 8 months, the rating of the 
Office in St. Louis had been changed from the 
worst in the Nation to the best, from the 
standpoint of efficiency and performance. A 
few months later, when the office of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in Washington 
became vacant, heads of the Treasury De- 
partment voted unanimously that Hannegan 
was the Nation’s outstanding collect and 
recommended his appointment as Commis- 
sioner. He took over that job in the fall of 


1943 

The new Commissioner said the depart- 
ment was suffering from hardening of the 
arteries, and started in to modernize the 


whole set-up. He gave his customary “pep” 
meetings and lectures on courtesy, and man- 
aged to visit with the department’s emplcye 
in the 16 largest States during his 3 months 
as Commissioner. His Commissioner's career 
was short because Democratic leaders, who 
were casting about for a new party chairman 
to direct the 1944 elections, were impressed 
by Hannegan’s enthusiasm and organizing 
ability in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and they recommended him to President 
Roosevelt for party chairman. The President, 
who didn’t know Hannegan, looked him over 
twice under the guise of talking taxes, and 
liked him. When the national committee 
met the following January, the understand- 
ing was that Hannegan was Roosevelt's 
choice, and his election to the chairmanship 
was automatic, 

“Anything I do, I have to do all out,” Han- 
negan says frequently, and that is the way he 
has operated as chairman. The day after his 
election he started visiting, and by April he 
had traveled some 12,000 miles into most cf 
the States. He was convinced that Demo- 
cratic leaders about the land were sore about 
patronage, that they had long wanted to raise 
thunder with somebody, but in the past there 
had been nobody to absorb their criticism, 
Hannegan went out and let them hur! brick- 
bats at him. He preferred to hold his meet- 
ings in shabby political halls instead of in 
ballrooms, and he addressed hundreds of pre- 
cinct workers who had never before seen a 
national chairman. He talked a lot about 
how he, too, had been a precinct worker. 

“I’m just a regular, 100-percent organiza- 
tion, strictly partisan Democrat,” he told 
them. “I’m a practical politician and I know 
your problems.’ He would then allow the 
disgruntiei leaders to get the ire off their 
chests, but he says that most of them ended 
up on his team. 

During his travels Hannegan kept an ear 
to the ground to learn whom the leaders liked 
for Vice President. Wallace was believed at 
the time to have the best chance, but Hanne- 
gan did not want Wallace as a candidate, and 
told him so. He found that a lot of States 
had favorite sons they wanted to run, but he 
was able to get out of most of the leaders a 
few favorable words about Truman, who was 
known for his work as chairman of the Tru- 
man committee. Hannegan brought back 


enthusiastic reports about Truman’s popu- 
larity to the President, and said the Missouri 
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Senator was the only possible running mate 
for Rooseveit who would not lose the ticket 
votes. He said that Wallace was considered 
too much of an idealist and was not popular 
in the South, and that there were various 
sectional dislikes for the other aspirants. 
The chairman said Truman had the plain, 
homely sort of American characteristics that 
would inspire confidence in wartime, and that 
Truman, with a war record dating back to 
1918, was popular with the veterans. 

At the same time Hannegan was putting 
up a series of pep talks to Truman himself, 
who was reluctant about the whole thing. 
Truman was afraid that Roosevelt did not 
want him as a running mate because he and 
his committee had been critical of some 
phases of the war effort. He also feared that 
the opposition would confront him with his 
former connection with the old Pendergast 
machine in Kansas City, and embarrass his 
family. Hannegan finally persuaded Truman 
not to do anything rash, like saying publicly 
that he would reject the nomination. 

When the Democratic National Conven- 
tion was preparing to meet in Chicago in 
July to renominate President Roosevelt and 
select a candidate for Vice President, Hanne- 
gan saw to it that Truman arrived in town 
quietly, with no fanfare. He figured that 
somebody at the head of the parade of Vice 
Presidential aspirants was going to get killed 
off, and he did not want his man in a vul- 
nerable position. Wallace had some 400 of 
the convention's 1,176 votes pledged to his 
cause. Truman was considered a poor eighth 
or tenth. 

This was pleasing to Hannegan, who did 
not want Truman brought into the limelight 
until the proper moment. It was pleasing 
also to Truman, who still did not believe Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted him. He regarded his poor 
showing in preconvention talk as an indica- 
tion that he would not be put in an embar- 
rassing spot, but he followed Hannegan’s ad- 
vice and kept pretty much to his suite in 
the Stevens Hotel. 

Two or three nights before the convention 
was to open, President Roosevelt, en route to 
San Diego, stopped at Chicago, and Hanne- 
gan visited him in the railroad yards. He has 
never revealed what was said, but apparently 
he got the President’s definite approval of 
Truman as a running mate. Hannegan then 
began quietly lining up the States behind 
Truman, assuring the leaders that he was 
the Roosevelt choice. Several of the big-city 
bosses are also believed to have helped turn 
the President against Wallace. 

Wallace, who had a mild endorsement from 
the President and who had intended to re- 
main in Washington, now left the Capital 
for Chicago with great speed to make a per- 
sonal fight for renomination. Wallace ar- 
rived in-Chicago during the convention's first 
day, amid considerable tumult and shouting, 
and was acclaimed at the railroad station 
and later at his hotel and on the convention 
floor. He said he was there for a fight to 
the finish. Hannegan responded to this by 
announcing that he had a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stating he would “be pleased” 
to have either Truman or Justice Douglas as 
a running mate. 

A rumor spread quickly that Hannegan had 
no such letter, and was bluffing to salvage 
Truman’s chances. The chairman did not 
deny this, and it has since come to be be- 
lieved that he spread the bluffing rumor 
among tipsters for certain columnists, who 
demanded indignantly that Hannegan pro- 
duce the letter. Hannegan waited until the 
following day, when the tension had become 
so great that his press conference was packed, 
and the writers shouted angry questions at 
him. He then exhibited the letter. His rea- 
son for delaying that long was to build up 
suspense so that the letter, when he pro- 
duced it, would get the maximum publicity— 
a technique that Hannegan calls timing. 
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In spite of the telling effects of Hannegan’s 
letter, the Wallace forces, which included the 
CIO-PAC, planned their great effort for the 
second night of the convention, in the hope 
of stampeding the delegates for Wallace. The 
Chicago Stadium looked more like a Wallace 
raJly than a Democratic convention, with 
Wallace-Roosevelt banners all over the place 
and the galleries packed with Wallace sup- 
porters. It has since been charged that many 
of them got in on fake tickets. President 
Roosevelt addressed the convention by radio, 
responding to his fourth-term nomination. 

After he had finished, the Wallace demon- 
stration began, first in the galleries, then 
spreading to the convention floor, where State 
delegations grabbed standards and joined in 
the parade. The Times reported that not 
a majority of the State votes were repre- 
sented in the Wallace demonstration, but the 
atmosphere of stampede was heavy in the 
air. This looked dangerous to Hannegan, 
who didn’t want his plans upset by hysteria. 

The Wallace demonstration was just get- 
ting into swing when something strange hap- 
pened. People who ought to know say that 
what happened was that Hannegan had all 
the outer doors of the stadium opened, and 
the general public stormed in, causing the 
Wallace demonstration to get completely out 
of hand. The hubbub became so great that 
the demonstration broke up in confusion, 
with a great fainting of women and trampling 
of sore feet. The convention chairman was 
forced to adjourn the session for the night, 
before anybody was offered for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination. 

The next day, with things more settled, the 
nominations for Vice President proceeded. 
On the first ballot Wallace led with 4291, 
votes, Truman was second with 319%, and 
the remaining votes were split between 14 
candidates. As soon as the tabulation was 
announced, two delegations spoke up and 
said they wanted to change their votes from 
favorite sons to Truman. 

They were out of order, but they had 
achieved what Hannegan was hoping for. 
They put the convention in a Truman frame 
of mind, and he won on the second ballot, 
1,031 to 105 for Wallace, who was runner-up. 

Ever since the Democratic ticket won in 
1944, and particularly since Truman suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency, there have been 
rumors that Hannegan, having helped make 
his man President, intends to resign soon as 
Postmaster General and Democratic chair- 
man, and return to his law practice in St. 
Louis. Hannegan says that would probably 
be the best thing in the world for his family 
and himself, but he shows no signs of intend- 
ing to leave Washington any time soon. His 
friends say that Hannegan feels he has an 
obligation to help Mr. Truman all he can, and 
that he will remain in Washington until 
after the 1948 elections anyway. The Hanne- 
gan home in St. Louis has been sold, and he 
has bought a large stone one in Washington’s 
exclusive Glenbrook Road section, where he 
lives with his boyhood sweetheart, the former 
Irma Protzmann, whom he married in 1929, 
and their four children, Patricia, 14; Robert, 
Jr., 11; William, 10; and Sally, 6. 

Hannegan is a devoted family man, and en- 
joys playing games with his children, such as 
the card game of Old Maid, but he doesn’t 
get to see very much of his family these days, 
since he has set about, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, to reform the Post Office Depart- 
ment. He now works 10 or 11 hours a day in 
the huge paneled Postmaster General's office, 
and spends a good portion of his Sundays 
holding conferences around town. One postal 
reform Hannegan is sponsoring is the aboli- 
tion of the air-mail stamp. He says that all 
letters should be sent by air for the price of 
a 3-cent stamp, and to do this he pro- 
poses the use of transport planes similar to 
those used during the war by the Army. The 
planes would be operated by private air lines. 





“Our Department is the biggest business in 
the world,” Hannegan says. “We do a $16.- 
000,000,000 business a year, and any business 
that large ought to be the most efficient in 
the world. If we are as efficient and up-to- 
date as we should be, it is incumbent on us 
to send letters the fastest way possible, which 
is by air, and not charge extra for doing it.” 

Another of Hannegan’s ideas is to provide 
his Department with modern, streamlined 
equipment in the way of postal trucks and 
letter boxes, and he has been conferring with 
tailors and garment designers about a new 
type of uniform for letter carriers. He 
doesn’t think the present uniforms of drab 
gray are sufficiently exotic for his Depart- 
ment, and it may not be long before the Na- 
tion’s postmen will be strutting around their 
routes in resplendent outfits suggestive of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching of the pro- 
posed Hannegan postal reforms concerns the 
small country post offices, which often oc- 
cupy a remote corner of some general-mer- 
chandise store, where postal business is car- 
ried on in an atmosphere of the potbellied 
stove, tobacco juice, the cracker barrel, and 
the aroma of dill pickles. Hannegan not only 
intends to improve the service in these post 
offices, which he says is often lackadaisical, 
but intends to back legislation appropriating 
funds for the Government to buy these coun- 
try stores and erect modern, attractive build- 
ings of a sleek and streamlined nature. 

“I want to give the people in small villages 
post offices that they will be proud of,” Han- 
negan says. “After all, the post office is 
Uncle Sam to the people in small places, and 
Uncle Sam ought to look handsome and effi- 
cient wherever he is represented.” 

Of all the post offices in the land, however, 
Hannegan intends to establish one that will 
be the acme, the climax, and the culmina- 
tion of all that is excellent in postal service, 
and that will be the one in St. Louis, which 
he regards as a sort of mecca of urban civili- 
zation. In spite of his successes in national 
politics, Hannegan is still a home-town boy. 





Farm-Land Prices Are Not Too High in 
Northern and Northwestern Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a letter on 
the subject of land values yritten by Mr. 
Albert Anderson, a constituent of mine 
from Clearbrook, Minn., was recently 
brought to my attention. Mr. Anderson 
is a farmer and a county commissioner 
of Clearwater County. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of information put out by various Gov- 
ernment agencies designed to prevent 
speculators and others from starting a 
land boom. 

Although the intentions back of such a 
program are good, it has had a somewhat 
adverse effect on the sale of good farm 
lands in my district in particular, and 
perhaps throughout the Nation in gen- 
eral. 

What Mr. Anderson has to say about 
this subject is very interesting and I 
feel that the arguments he sets forth 
should come to the notice of my col- 
leagues and also the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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lis analysis of the farm-land situation, 
particularly in northern and north- 
western Minnesota, follows: 


Agriculturists, or owners of producing 
farms, throughout the United States are 
being treated to a cheek-slapping program 
never witnessed before in this land. They 
are made the objects of inflation propaganda, 
by Government agencies and organizations 
‘hich claim to be working for the best in- 
terest of agriculture. 

These agencies, working through our 


press—National, State, and local—are con- 





tinually croaking, bullfrog fashion, that 
farm-land prices are too high, and practically 
vising men and women who are looking 
for farm homes not to buy farms, 
It may be that farm prices in certain 
sections, located near industrial centers, are 


being inflated. Be that as it may, such a 
nightmare is no reason why farm-minded 
people, in agricultural States like Minnesota, 
and closer home right here in Clearwater 
County, should be made the Object of these 
prophets of ignorance, who are not ac- 
quainted with the true agricultural land 
prices, conditions, and locations. 

Agricultural farm-land prices at $500, $400, 
$300 per acre, yes, even $200 per acre, are ex- 
cessive at any time or place, unless you are 
buying and paying for palaces and inflated 
improvements built by men with money to 
throw away. Let the rich play that game, 
but do not classify good honest farms in 
that agency. Our common farm people are 
not looking for that kind of farms. 

Minnesota offers men and women looking 
for choice farm homes the opportunity of 
a lifetime today. Thousands of farms can 
be purchased for $100 per acre, and in this 
territory from $50 to $60 per acre, well im- 
proved. 

Today it will cost you at least $75 per acre 
to clear timber lands for the plow. When 
you buy open farm lands at the above prices, 
you are getting a bargain, with cooperative 
and profitable market prices, organization, 
and modern farm implements, which make 
farming a pleasure in place of drudgery. 

We are not going to tell anyone what voca- 
tion you are to choose in life. You know 
and understand your sphere of ability. 

Professional men do not make good farm- 
ers. Neither do farmers make good profes- 
sional men. There is a limit of operation 
to each class. 

But, there is no profession on earth which 
gives you the liberty and independence of a 
farmer, especially the American farmer, who 
is king of the universe, if he doesn’t let the 
politicians farm him out of house and home, 
especially now by advising farmers not to 
buy farms at inflation prices. Guess they 
want our farmers in the picket lines in our 
over-populated cities. 

Inflation prices have not, and will not 
reach this territory. When you buy a farm, 
buy black soil with clay subsoil, in proven 
farm territory, and you cannot go wrong. 

Give the professional political pessimist a 
kick in the pants. 

ALBERT ANDERSON, 
County Commissioner Fourth Dis- 
trict, Clearwater County, Clear- 
brook, Minn. 





Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address I 
delivered yesterday on the subject Who 
Should Control Atomic Energy in This 
Country? The address was broadcast 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


When a Senator finds himself out-voted 
10 to 1 on a vital issue, he should, with 
humility, reexamine his position carefully 
and objectively. After he has done so, he 
should either recognize his error, or he should 
speak out to the American people for that 
which he believes to be right. 

The vital issue is: Are we going to have 
military domination or civilian development 
of atomic energy in this country? 

During the past week, the Atomic Energy 
Committee of the Senate has been working 
to put into final form, for presentation to the 
full Senate, legislation for the control of 
atomic energy. The deliberations of the 
committee were centered upon the bill which 
I proposed many weeks ago and which has 
become generally known as the McMahon bill. 
The basic scheme of this bill is the placement 
of the development of atomic energy in the 
hands of civilians, i. e., in the hands of a 
five-man commission made up of men of 
unquestioned patriotism, of men of recog- 
nized superlative ability in their chosen pur- 
suits, and men of truly extraordinary breadth 
of vision—in short, of men of such caliber 
that their usefulness would well-nigh be de- 
stroyed by imposing upon them a subservi- 
ency to any group having a narrow outlook 
on this most momentous problem. 

In the course of the committee delibera- 
tions, Senagor VANDENBERG proposed an 
amendment to the McMahon bill. The effect 
of this amendment—if indeed not its very 
purpose, as I demonstrate more fully later— 
would be to so throttle the action of the 
civilian commission as to amount to the 
abandonment of all actual control to the 
military. 

The committee voted 10 to 1 
the Vandenberg amendment. 
lone voice in opposition. 

It is the issue presented by the Vanden- 
berg amendment and the action of the com- 
mittee thereon which impels me to talk to 
you tonight. 

Now, let’s get one thing straight. 

There is no one in this country who has 
a keener admiration for our military leaders, 
and particularly for that fine body of reserve 
Officers and men who have so magnificently 
delivered the goods in the last war. Their 
deeds in the war on the battlefields need no 
praise from me. They speak for themselves. 
But, also, I associate myself with the over- 
whelming majority of them in devotion to 
one of our most fundamental concepts of 
democratic government which is woven into 
the fabric of our history. I refer to the 
tradition that this country’s affairs are in 
war and peace managed by, and its. top 
decisions of policy made by, civilians and 
not by uniformed soldiers. 

This country became great under the 
vibrant, virile leadership of civilians, and 
it will cease to be a republic when it sub- 
stitutes that leadership for a militaristic 
oligarchy. 

You will remember that in October 1945, 
a bill was introduced in the House and Sen- 
ate which had been written by a War De- 
partment committee and which became 
known as the May-Johnson bill. It imme- 
diately raised a storm of protest among our 
people. These protests were rightly laid be- 
cause the bill made it possible for military 
personnel to take over the management of 
atomic energy in this country. 

Note carefully that it didn’t compel the 
President to appoint military men to ad- 
minister the bill. It merely made it possible 
for him to do so by providing that our time- 
honored law prohibiting military men from 
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serving in civilian jobs should be repealed 
as far as atomic energy is concerned. There 
were many other features of the May-John- 
son bill that were repugnant. 

After the Senate Committee on Atomic 
Energy had studied the problem for 5 
weeks, I drew and introduced a bill. Hear- 
ings have been held on this bill and prac- 
tically every national organization in this 
country which has studied the matter has 
evidenced its support of it. 

On one point, I felt that our people were 
united—we did not want the military to 
control atomic energy. 

Now, my friends, the committee has, by 
a vote of 10 to 1, voted that degree of military 
supervision, participation, and right of sus- 
pension in the operation of this development 
which would engraft on our democratic proc- 
esses a concept foreign to our best traditions. 
It also would tend to lessen and not enhance 
our national security. 

I am not ready to turn this Government 
over to the generals and the admirals, and 
I here and now serve notice that as far as 
I am concerned, I shall endeavor to prevent 
any encroachment by the military on what 
are civilian matters and affairs. I emphasize 
that this is not because I dislike generals 
and admirals. I number some of them as 
warm friends. But this is a matter of prin- 
ciple that transcends persOnalities. Our 
founding fathers did not just guess their 
way into founding a government to be oper- 
ated by civilians. They knew that military 
supremacy led to military despotism, There 
would be no Caesars or Napoleons in this Re- 
public if they could help it. 

But it is now proposed that a military 
liaison board shall have the power to hold 
up for review, and take to the President for 
decision, every proposed action of the civilian 
commission. This would exalt the military 
to a position of authority in our national 
affairs unprecedented in our history, repug- 
nant to our traditions, and destructive to our 
principles. 

Why not station a deputy chief of staff 
in the Attorney General’s office, in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and, in fact, 
in the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and finally in the Secretary of State’s office, 
so that whatever they propose to do shall be 
reviewed by a military man on the ground 
that it affects the national defense. Once 
admit this right to the military and our Gov- 
ernment as we know it is not long for this 
world. 

I said a few minutes ago that such a pro- 
posal for a military board to have all the 
powers of a civilian commission without any 
of its responsibilities would lessen our se- 
curity, and not advance it, as is claimed by 
the proponents of the proposal. 

My friends, when I want my appendix cut 
out, I don’t send for my lawyer, and when I 
raeke my will, I don’t go to a doctor. 

Military men are supposed to be expert in 
the use of weapons, but they are not expert 
in the invention of them. 

The atomic bomb was invented by civilian 
scientists and produced by civilian engineers 
and industrialists. The Army’s contribution 
lay in procuring the materials necessary and 
the furnishing of protection against espio- 
nage—both functions entrusted to it for no 
other reason than that it took the huge 
Army organization to conceal it during hos- 
tilities and to get the money for it. 

The Army’s operation of secrecy restric- 
tions, it is true, kept the American people and 
the world from knowing of the work, but 
also, the scientists say, delayed the comple- 
tion of the bomb. This, because the work 
Was unnecessarily carried on in little secret 
compartments, and the enrichment of dis- 
covery and invention was slowed down by the 
silence clamps put on the scientists working 
a few feet from one another on the same 
basic problem. 

If we get into another war, and God forbid. 
I want the biggest and most efficient atomic 
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weapons that can be devised. You won’t get 
them from the military. They just don't 
produce scientific advances. The submarine 
came from Lake, a civilian; the airplane from 
the Wright brothers, civilians; the basic 
ideas of an atomic bomb, from about 100 
civilians, and most of them foreigners, at 
that. 

Creative people, people who invent things, 
don’t wake on reveille and retire on taps. 
Shakespeare couldn’t write a sonnet chaper- 
oned by a top sergeant. The scientists have 
left the Manhattan project because they 
won’t, with the emergency passed, work un- 
der Army supervision and domination. Oil 
and water won’t mix here any more than 
anywhere else. 

But, you may say, should not the military 
be informed and consulted on atomic 
weapons since they must use the weapons if 
they are to be used? Of course they should. 
I believe that there should be the closest co- 
ordination between the atomic energy com- 
mission and the War and Navy Departments. 

I proposed that the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy be included as members of the 
commission. My bill would permit the mili- 
tary full rights to do research upon the de- 
velopment of new weapons, utilizing atomic 
energy. My bill provides full consultation 
with the military regarding the military uses 
of atomic energy. In view of this full pro- 
tection of the military interest, the Vanden- 
berg amendment, unless it is superfluous, 
can only have for its purpose the giving of 
dominating power to the military. But my 
bill, written for a nation of civilians, gives 
control of its affairs to civilians. 

Now, listen for a moment to what is pro- 
posed by the committee for the administra- 
tion of this tremendous adventure. 

First, the committee proposes to let my 
proposal for a five-man commission to he 
composed of civilians stand. But then, 
the Vandenberg amendment proposes to set 
up a military board which shall censor every- 
thing the commission proposes to do. 

Third, the committee proposes that the 
President appoint a nine-man civilian board 
as advisers to the commission. These gentle- 
men, unlike the military, haven’t got the 
right of appeal or review. They simply ad- 
vise. 

Then, not satisfied with this, it is proposed 
to set up a joint congressional committee to 
make a continued study of the commission’s 
activities, and to make the commission report 
continuously to it on what it is doing. 

I think you can imagine, as well as I can, 
how much is going to be accomplished with 
this Jerry-built administrative contraption. 
It is a well-recognized principle of good ad- 
ministration that authority must go hand- 
in-hand with responsibility bu’ this proposal 
gives authority to the military board while 
leaving the responsibility with a civilian com- 
mission. This is obviously an impossible ar- 
rangement. 

Where do you suppose we are going to get 
the kind of cutstanding Americans, whom 
we so despers ely need to operate this com- 
mission, if they are going to be checked and 
double-checked every time they try to make 
a move? Do you suppose that we would be 
able to get five Americans of the stature that 
is needed if we are to give them no final 
authority? How do you suppose a man such 
as Charles Evans Hughes would take to serv- 
ing as chairman of such a commission (and 
he is the type of man, if he were 20 years 
younger, Whom I would certainly hope to 
get) if he would have to answer to some 
military officer on every detail of his work? 

Enact such an administrative set-up and 
there will be little progress in the science 
of atomic energy. There will be a slowing 
down in the dividends to the American 
people on their two and one-half billion dol- 
lar investment. Other countries may well 
be encouraged to believe that with a single- 
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ness of purpose and effort, they will advance 
at a faster rate than we will. We must stay 
ahead in this field whether it is to be inter- 
nationally controlled or whether it isn’t, and 


the way to do it is to put it in the hands of 
civilians. 





Is the East Unfair to the West and South? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following American Maga- 
zine poll of experts conducted by Arthur 
Kornhauser, Ph. D., bureau of applied 
social research, Columbia University: 

Is THE East UNFAIR TO THE WEST AND SOUTH? 
HOW THE EXPERTS VOTED 

Have the actions of eastern big business 

and of the Federal Government tended to 


hold back the industrial development of our 
West and South? 


Percent 
Yes; with important effects_.......---- 66 
Yes; but effects unimportant-_..-.----- 20 
WG oneness Gude ewe ae 14 


Whole regions of this country feel left out 
of the industrial expansion and growing 
wealth of the Nation. Large parts of the 
South and West have failed, to share the 
presperity of the industrial East. And they 
resent it. More and more vigorously they de- 
mand a new deal. 

They are particularly disturbed right now, 
with millions of their veterans coming back 
and with the impending shut-down of the 
many great war plants in their areas that 
gave them a brief chance to show their stuff, 
industrially. 

Do these regions have a case? Are they 
right in charging that they have been mis- 
treated? If so, what can be done to’ correct 
the situation? We put those issues to a group 
of leading authorities. * * * Theexperts 
are men wno have studied the problems of 
regional economic development for many 
years. They include specialists in economic 
history, economic geography, industrial pro- 
duction and markets, agriculture and trans- 
port, natural resources and power. They 
come from all sections of the country, from 
private business, Government, universities, 
and research bureaus. 

Nine out of ten agree that the South and 
the West have definitely been left behind 
in the industrial expansion of our country. 
They further believe that expansion in those 
areas is urgent, not only for their own sake, 
but for the Nation’s welfare as a whole. A 
backward region, they declare, is a drag on 
the entire national economy. 

Some add the further thought that broad- 
ening the location of our industries will help 
our military security. It is essential, says 
one, “to avoid extinction by atomic bombs.” 

The next question is whether the experts 
support the charge that eastern business in- 
terests and the Federal Government are 
partly to blame for conditions in the less 
prosperous regions. Seven out of eight state 
that the charge has some basis, and two- 
thirds of the experts say these influences 
have important effects in holding the regions 
back. 

The matters which most seriously call for 
change, they state. are: 

Unfair freight rates, which mean higher 
charges for industries in the less developed 





regions, to the benefit of established manu. 
facturing business in the Northeast. A re- 
cent decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is in the right direction, they 
believe, but this decision, now held up in the 
courts, goes only part of the way, and fur- 
ther changes are needed. 

Monopolistic eastern corporations have 
controlled their prices and sales practices, 
so that new companies in the West and South 
are placed in a bad competitive position. 

Bankers and industrial corporations in the 
East have been unwilling to make loans or 
to set up new companies or branch plants in 
undeveloped regions, because these might 
interfere with their investments in the old 
centers. 

The practice of big eastern corporations in 
sitting on important patents needed by any 
competing industries that might be estab- 
lished in the West or South. 

Several authorities suggest that such ac- 
tions are not deliberately carried out against 
the regions, but are simply the efforts of older 
business in the East to retain its entrenched 
centralized position. 

The experts were also critical of the Federal 
Government. They charged the Government 
with tolerating the business practices cited 
above. They said the Government had failed 
to give sufficient ‘aid to small business and 
local developments in the region. And they 
contended that the Government's high tariff 
policy of the past had operated to the advan- 
tage of the manufacturing East. 

But the most general charge is that both 
Government and big business interests have 
lacked positive plans and action in support of 
economically sound projects for developing 
the South and West. They have tried to 
carry on in the old ways. 

What can be done? First of all, we asked 
about the future role of the Government 
in developing such regions. Ninety-five per- 
cent of the experts declare that the Federal 
Government should act to remove the blocks 
interfering with the development of the less 
developed regions and promote their indus- 
trial growth. 

How? These, in gist, were their recom- 
mendations: 

Reform still further the system of freight 
rates, and enforce fair treatment for all sec- 
tions. 

Enforce antitrust laws that prevent throt- 
tling regional development, and, where nec- 
essary, enact stricter laws to prevent the 
misuse of patents and discriminatory pricing 
practices. 

Provide more positive aid for small busi- 

ness firms—first, by granting loans at low in- 
terest rates for promising enterprises, and, 
second, by sponsoring a great increase in re- 
search and information services for regional 
officials and businessmen. 
- See that the great, new war plants are 
turned over to companies that will operate 
them to the region's advantage. Three quar- 
ters of our experts definitely favor such ac- 
tion, though they point out that many of the 
plants cannot be put to use and that each 
case must be decided on its own merits. 

Improve the health and education in the 
poorer sections of the Nation, not only for 
humanitarian reasons, but also because it 
will provide energetic, alert, skilled working 
people in these regions and a population 
which will demand more and better goods. 

Take vigorous action in developing the 
land, forests, water power, and other resources 
of underdeveloped areas. Large-scale regional 
planning is called for. TVA (the Tennessce 
Valley Authority) is pointed to by many of 
the experts as a great example of what can 
be done along these lines. Three-quarters 
of all the experts specifically approved the 
idea of setting up new regional authorities 
like TVA. 

When we asked why they favored such proj- 
ects they pointed out that this type of set-up 
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helps to develop an entire area, with the 
actual work in the hands of people in the lo- 
cality. There is no dictation from Washing- 
ton, no bureaucratic control. 

What has the TVA accomplished? They of- 
fer a long list of concrete achievements. It 
has improved the waterways and conserved 
the soil—controlled floods—furnished cheap 
electric power to homes and industries—sup- 
plied valuable technical help to farmers and 
small businessmen—encouraged new private 
enterprises—and has given the people better 
houses, schools, and communities. 

Those in the minority, who disapprove of 
new TVA’s, argue that all the results are 
doubtful—that they conflict with private en- 
terprise and with States’ rights—that it 
makes taxpayers of the entire Nation pay 
for projects that benefit only a few—and that 
it would be better to rely on cooperation be- 
tween the regular old Federal and State 
agencies. 

Most of the experts reject these charges, 
however. They believe TVA has done a valu- 
able job, and they suggest that similar ar- 
rangements will be give equally good results 
elsewhere. But a number of them warn 
against following the TVA pattern slavishly. 
Each area has its own special problems and 
must adopt solutions that fit its special needs. 

But, with or without Federal help, what 
can the regions do to help themselves? Nine 
out of 10 of our experts believe the regions 
can do a good deal, themselves. Here are the 
lines of action they recommended that the 
regions follow: 

Abandon the petty rivalries between the 
various economic groups and localities with- 
in the regions and the bickering between the 
States, as when they set up interstate trade 
barriers against one another. 

Create local organizations to carry on sur- 
veys and experiments to discover what new 
industries and types of agriculture can flour- 
ish in the area, and how its raw materials 
can best be utilized. 

Obtain more money for industrial expan- 
sion. A higher proportion of local savings 
should go into home-area enterprises. In- 
vestment pools and insurance of loans are 
suggested to help reduce the risks of the 
small investors. More important, local and 
State governments should make conditions 
attractive for new business. Each area 
should attract new enterprises by giving out 
full, accurate information about its oppor- 
tunities. “Just honest sales work is needed,” 
one expert declared. If good profits can 
be expected, the money will appear—and 
quickly. 

Take action to hold the able young peo- 
ple and keep them from leaving their home 
areas to seek greener fields elsewhere. This 
can be done by creating good labor condi- 
tions, high wage policy, improved health and 
living standards—and constant effort to 
build new industries. One expert estimates 
that the less prosperous regions have been 
losing $3,000,000,000 worth of human capacity 
each year because of these migrations of 
young people away from underdeveloped re- 
gions. The figure would represent how 
much it cost the regions to care for these 
young people early in life, educate them, 
take care of their health, and then have them 
go elsewhere as soon as they come to their 
productive age. 

In all these directions the experts insist 
that what is needed is Federal-local team- 
work. Action by Washington can achieve 
little by itself. The initiative and coopera- 
tion of States and communities are indis- 
pensable. In short, the individual citizens 
of the regions must support the fight to win 
economic equality for themselves. 

The experts in this poll include: Bushrod 
W. Allin, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Governor Ellis Arnall, Atlanta, 
Ga.; O. E. Baker, Unversity of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md.; Louis H. Bean, Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington, D. C.; E. L. Bogart, Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Ralph Budd, 
president, Burlington Railroad, Chicago, II1.; 
Herman H. Chapman, University of Alabama, 
University, Ala.; E. J. Coil, National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
C. Colby, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; 
Morris L. Cooke, Consulting Engineer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; David Cushman Coyle, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Daniel Creamer, Washington, 
D. C.; Mordecai Ezekiel, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C.; John P. Ferris, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Raiph E. Flanders, presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, Eos- 
ton, Mass.; Morris E. Garnsey, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; E. T. Grether, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Louis 
M. Hacker, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.; Alvin H. Hansen, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dudley Harmon, New Eng- 
land Council, Boston, Mass.; P. Hetherton, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Calvin B. Hoover, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C.; Edgar M. Hoover, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C.; 
Malcolm Keir, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H.; Charles E. Landon, Duke University, 
Durham, N. C.; David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, 
Tenn; D. Philip Locklin, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Il!.; James G. Maddox, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; J. R. 
Mahoney, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Glenn E. McLaughlin, Office of Surplus 
Property, Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
Washington, D. C.; John Miller, National 
Planning Association, Washington, D. C.; 
Peter Molyneaux, Southwest Economic Bu- 
reau, Dallas, Tex.; Arthur E. Morgan, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; Lewis Mumford, Hanover, N. 
H.; Howard W. Odum, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; H. F. Otte, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y.; Ander- 
son Pace, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, 
Tll.; J. H. Parmelee, Association of American 
Railroads, Washington, D. C.; James G. Pat- 
ton, president, Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union of America, Washington, D. 
C.; James P. Pope, Director, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn.; Stephen 
Raushenbush, Division of Power, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; Paul J. 
Raver, Bonneville Power Administration, 
Portland, Oreg.; George Smith, président, St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo.; 
J. Russell Smith, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y.; Van Beuren Stanbery, California 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission, Sacramento, Calif.; George W. 
Stocking, University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; 
Conrad Taeuber, Washington, D. C.; Rupert 
B. Vance, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; T. W. Van Metre, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y.; John V. 
Van Sickle, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Walter Prescott Webb, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex.; Wilford White, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C:; 
Charles P. Wood, Lockwood-Green & Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Baldwin M. Woods, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.; T. J. Woofter, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.; 
Erich W. Zimmerman, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 





The Huntington Plan 


REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
bring to the attention of my colleagues a 
housing plan which has developed in my 
home town, Huntington, W. Va. The 
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Huntington plan, as far as I know, was 
the outcome of a meeting of veterans at 
Marshall College which inspired an edi- 
torial by Mr. H. R. Pinckard in the Her- 
ald-Advertiser on the housing situation. 
The editorial is in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, at page Al301. 

The Member who fails to assist in in- 
augurating the Huntington plan in his 
district will lose the greatest opportunity 
he has to render a real service in the 
housing of veterans. 

The campaign slogan is “Open your 
heart and home to a veteran.” We all 
know that under the most favorable 
conditions new construction cannot be 
available in any material degree within 
8 cr 12 months. 

A committee of 100 citizens went to 
work in Huntington Monday morning, 
March 11, selling the people the idea of 
sharing their home with a veteran. The 
sponsorship for the campaign can be a 
chamber of commerce, veterans’ organ- 
ization, or any other strong civic body. 
It is my firm conviction that 1,000,000 
veterans can be sheltered within a month 
by a diligent prosecution of the Hunting- 
ton plan. 

I have today wired the national and 
State commanders of veterans’ organiza- 
tions, bringing this plan to their atten- 
tion in the hope that they will take the 
lead in promoting the idea in their re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

To give you some details of what is 
taking place I ask unanimous consent to 
extend in the Appendix of the RrEcorpD a 
letter received from Mr. P. O. Duncan, 
chairman of the Huntington housing 
committee, another editorial by Mr. 
Pinckard in the Herald-Advertiser of 
March 17, and a news item from the 
Herald-Advertiser concerning the same 
subject. 

The letter, editorial, and news item are 
as follows: 

DUNCAN Box & LUMEER Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., March 14, 1946. 
The Honorable HuBERT S. ELLIs, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HUBERT: Just noted the March 12 Is- 

sue of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 


A1373, in which you inserted an editorial 
written by Punk Pinckard, regarding the 
housing situation in Huntington. You may 


or may not know that the writer is chairman 
of the Huntington housing, committee, which 
committee is composed of representatives 
of practically every line of business and 
every profession in the city. We are now 
engaged in making a survey of the homes 
in Huntington, in an effort to induce fam- 
ilies to share their homes with veterans, 
and/or civilians if they prefer to take in 
civilians. At the same time we are makir 

an attempt to persuade owners of large 
homes, not now fully cccupied, to convert 
such homes into apartments where restric- 
tions do not prohibit such conversion. In 
Other words, we are attempting to exhaust 
all local resources in order to properly hous 

veterans, with particular emphasis on the 
700 veterans now attending Marshall Col- 
lege—this number is expected to double in 
the next year. There is a tremendous de- 
mand for new housing in this city and like- 
wise ample desire on the part of builders to 


relieve the situation, without Government 
aid or Government housing, provided the 
necessary materials for the construction of 
homes can be secured. 

> e * * = 
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Thought you might be interested in the 
above information and with best personal 
regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
P. O. DUNCAN. 


[From the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Advertiser of March 17, 1946] 


GOOD WORK 


Congratulations are due the Huntington 
housing committee and the many volunteer 
solicitors who begun last week to cope realis- 
tically with the city’s housing shortage. 
Recognizing that an adequate new-home 
program is too far in the future to be con- 
sidered as an answer to immediate needs, the 
committee has begun a house-to-house 
“share the quarters” selling campaign. 

Results have topped the most optimistie 
predictions. Not only are residents of the 
city opening their homes to veterans and 
others caught in the housing jam, but so- 
licitors are turning up numerous dwelling 
units which owners have been anxious to 
convert into duplexes or multiple apart- 
ments. These will be given top priority by 
Huntington dealers in building materials, on 
the ground that they can be converted far 
more quickly than new units could be 
erected. 

Best of all, in this community-wide effort 
to solve the housing problem at the local 
level instead of appealing to the Government 
for aid, is the spirit of cooperation which is 
powering it. Not since the fortunates with 
dry homes opened them to flood victims in 
1937 has such a wave of good-neighborliness 
been noted. There is a rising determination 
to “do this job ourselves” until materials 
and manpower scarcities have been over- 
come. 

This is as we hoped and believed it would 
be. Let us keep this tide of community 
good will flowing. Let us demonstrate that 
it is possible—in defiance of an old and hon- 
orable proverb—to lift ourselves by our own 


Herald- 


bootstraps. The job’s well started; let’s 
finish it! 
Ho. BR. P, 
[From the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Herald-Advertiser | 
ONE HUNDRED SOLICITORS WILL ASK CITY TO 
SHARE HOMES 
(By Hugh Maxwell) 
Have you cpened your heart and home to 
a veteran? 


That is the question 100 or more civic- 
minded volunteers will ask Huntington's 20,- 
000 or more householders tomorow and every 
day for the’ next 2 weeks until, it is hoped, 
emergency housing is found for the needy. 

The 14-day “share house” survey will be 
conducted by representatives of the Hunting- 
ton Housing Committee, the board of real- 
tors, the chamber of commerce and the 
junior chamber of commerce to uncover the 
estimated 15,000 local homes with space for 
more occupants. 

P. O. Duncan, chairman of the housing 
committee, and President Frank O. Renshaw 
of the board of realtors, said that less than 
one-third of the homes in Huntington are 
filled to capacity. 

Owners of homes and apartments with un- 
used rooms will be asked, as a patriotic duty 
to the veterans who fought for their country 
in World War II, to share their quarters. 

The emergency housing scheme is intended, 
according to Mr. Duncan, Mr. Renshaw, and 
others associated with the project, to serve as 
a stop-gap until the housing committee can 
get going with large-scale housing projects 
now in the mill. 

Unwilling to keep the shelterless veterans 
and their wives and babies waiting while 
red tape is unsnarled to get construction of 
homes going, the groups sponsoring the sur- 
vey acreed to carry an appeal direct to home- 


owners, 
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Quick results were gained in one veteran's 
case yesterday. Last night he sat at his own 
fireside with his family, one of the happiest 
men in Huntington. 





Pro and Con Re Loan to England—Con- 
gressional Library States Both Sides for 
Hon. Clyde Doyle, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, because I 
knew the matter of the proposed loan to 
England would soon be brought to my 
attention on the floor of this great legis- 
lative body and I desired to obtain all 
the apparent arguments both for and 
against the same, I asked the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress to put them on paper for me. 

In calling this analysis to the attention 





of a few Members, they all appeared so 
pleased to know of it that it was sug- 
gested I place it in the Concresstonar 
ReEcorp for the benefit of all the Mem- 
bers—also so that the other readers of 
the Recorp could also have it to help 
them in the thinking on this important 
matter: 


V. ARGUMENTS For AND AGAINST THE LOAN 
A. SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS 


The principal arguments so far advanced 
for and against the proposed loan may be 
summarized as falling into three categories: 
(1) Arguments against the advisability of the 
loan itself; (2) arguments against specific 
terms of the loan; (3) arguments against 
agreements attached to the loan. 

Critics in the United States have raised 
questions as to whether the loan will be re- 
paid; whether it is of mutual benefit to both 
Nations; and whether the interest rate is too 
low ar. the waiver provision too favorable 
to Great Britain. British critics, on the other 
hand, consider the terms too harsh and feel 
that the loan should have been interest- 
free. that the sum should have been larger, 
and that the time given to Britain in which 
to adjust her economy is too short. 

A parallel summary of some of these argu- 
ments is given below: 


1. Arguments addressed to the advisability of the loan itself 


Criticisms 

The loan is an undue burden on already 
overburdened American taxpayers. If the 
United States is not prosperous she will not 
be able to purchase from other countries in 
the desired volume. Also, we have very heavy 
domestic obligations to meet, such as pen- 
sions for veterans. We also have a national 
debt of nearly $300,000,000,000. 

The loan is unsound because it is unse- 
cured. It is, in reality, a gift disguised as a 
loan. 


Britain will not be able to repay the loan. 
She will not be able to produce enough ex- 
ports quickly enough. Even if she did, we 
would not be willing to take them since her 
goods would compete with our domestic pro- 
duction to the detriment of our workers. If 
the loan is not paid, loss will result to the 
United States through loss of capital assets. 
Evidence that Britain will either not be able 
or willing to pay is the fact that she has not 
paid her World War I debt to us. 


The British do not want the loan and we 
are forcing it upon them. It will further 
increase her foreign debt and thus weaken 
her economy in the long run. 


The loan should be privately financed. 
Why should our taxpayers foot the bill and 
bear the risk? A special 2-percent bond issue 
should be floated. 


The loan would strengthen Britain as our 
competitor without corresponding benefits 
to our own trade. 


Answers 


The United States economy will be aided 
through purchases by Great Britain which 
will help the United States maintain full em- 
ployment and production. This in turn will 
render us more easily able to meet the slight 
additional tax burden resulting from the 
loan. Expansion of multilateral trade will 
also help our exporters. 

The degree of risk will depend largely on 
whether we make it possible for Great Britain 
to pay by lowering our tariffs and other trade 
barriers. Even if we lost the whole prin- 
cipal and interest of the loan, this would 
amount to only about 2 percent of our na- 
tional debt. 

The loan will be used to help Britain 
get her productive capacity back on its feet 
and so put her in a position to repay. The 
loan differs from that following World War I 
in that (a) the former loan was to be repaid 
in cash from reparations. Other countries 
failed in their reparations payments to 
Britain; (b) the former loan was used to 
pay for past damage, not future production; 
(c) the United States raised her tariffs to 
an extremely high level thus making repay- 
ment impossible. Britain will be abie to 
repay this loan if world prosperity remains 
high. 

Britain must import or die because of 
her lack of food and other essential raw 
materials. If Britain is to pay for imports 
of the things she needs, she must expand 
her exports very considerably. Her export 
trade was sacrificed during the war; her 
shipping (which brought a substantial pre- 
war income in foreign exchange), and her 
foreign investments—from the earnings of 
which she paid for many imports—also were 
sacrificed during the war. Britain must have 
temporary financial help during the transi- 
tion to peace because these sources of for- 
eign exchange have been sacrified. 

A private loan would not give Britain a 
transition period in which to recover her 
economic position since it would require a 
higher rate of interest to be attractive to 
investors, and interest from the start of the 
loan. It would also afford no bargaining 
power to gain trade concessions for the United 
States. 

American exporters can compete success- 
fully if trade restrictions are removed. 
United States consumers. will benefit 
through a greater flow of imports. Ameri- 


can exporters will benefit because Britain 
was formerly our best customer, 
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Criticisms 


The loan would be used to finance social- 

m in Great Britain through a broad pro- 
e:am of reconstruction and nationalization 
of industry, to the detriment of our system 
of free enterprise. British political leaders 
yoice harsh criticisms of our system. 


The loan will be a detriment to the cause 
of world peace because it will bolster British 
imperialism in the Far East. 

This loan will serve as a precedent for 
loans to other countries. We should not 
make the loan until we review all demands. 
To refuse loans to others would generate ill- 
will toward the United States. 


Answers 


The loan will strengthen the free enter- 
prise system, since a strong Britain will be 
an important factor in the maintenance of a 
free stable world society. Also as prosperity 
increases in Britain controls will diminish 
and the urge toward socialization will be- 
come less. The loan cannot be used to pay 
for nationalization of British industry since 
such payments will be made in pounds or 
British securities, not dollars. 

A strong Britain is a bulwark to United 
States security, and hence to world peace. 


Britain and the United States together 
dominate world trade. Help to Britain 
should be immediate in order to promote 
world stability (and to assist Britain to 
meet the expected deficit in her balance of 
payments during the next 6 years). 


2, Arguments addressed to the terms of the loan 


Criticisms 


The interest rate is too low. It is in 
reality about 1.62 percent since payments 
do not begin until the end of 1951. It is 
lower than the rate charged to our veterans 
for loans, 


The waiver clause allows Britain to de- 
fault on interest payments at her own dis- 
cretion. 


The 50-year period allowed for repayment 
is unduly long. World economic and po- 
litical conditions cannot be foreseen so far 
ahead. 


There should be provisions for United 
States acquisition of air bases and other 
rights. 

The sum agreed upon in settlement of 
lend-lease, the surplus, and war claims is 
unduly small. Administration spokesmen 
formerly claimed it would be repaid. 


Britain still owns considerable assets in the 
United States and other countries. These 
should have been pledged as security for the 
loan, 


Answers 


The British and some United States 
spokesmen feel the loan should be interest 
free. Mr. Churchill has pointed out that 
the sum involved is a negligible factor in 
our economy and that its principal effect is 
to restrain American exports. 

Britain is bound by specific commitments 
and has made the loan in good faith. More- 
over it will be to her own advantage to re- 
duce her indebtedness as rapidly as possible. 

Britain must have time in which to earn 
foreign exchange with which to repay the 
loan. The time given Britain in which to 
adjust her economy from a preferential to 
a multilateral trade basis is too short. This 
is especially true of the requirement that 
she abandon the sterling bloc within a year. 

The bargaining power of the loan was 
used to secure trade concessions and could 
not be pushed too far. 

The terms of the lend-lease agreement al- 
low the President to exercise discretion in 
reaching a settlement. Expense of shipping 
surplus back to the United States would be 
too great, and if sold only a fraction of its 
cost would be recovered. Aso much of it 
will rapidly deteriorate. 

Britain needs these assets to enable her to 
be in a position to repay the loan. Compel- 
ling the British Government to take control 
of them might push Great Britain further 
in the direction of a completely controlled 
economy. 


3. Arguments addressed to the conditions attached to the loan 


Criticisms 


Britain will refuse to lower her trade bar- 
riers after receiving the loan. She gets the 
loan and the United States gets an I O U. 


Bretton Woods reintrodi ces the gold stand- 
ard through the back door. The undue ri- 
gidity of the gold standard hampered expan- 
sion of foreign trade. 


Provision of the Bretton Woods agreements 
and the International Bank for reconstruc- 
ticn and development obviate the need for a 
loan, 


Britain has prospered under a system of 
stetling-area control and imperial preference. 
It would not be to her advantage nor to the 
advantage of world prosperity for her to 
abandon it. 

The sterling bloc could not have held to- 
gether in postwar conditions in any Case, 
since sterling-bloec countries would insist on 
buying where their demand could be supplied. 

If Britain is unable to pay the loan the loss 
will fall not only on the United States but 
on the world which depends so greatly upon 
American prosperity. 


Answers 


‘The loan contains express commitments re- 
garding unfreezing of sterling area exchange 
and blocked sterling balances. Great Britain 
also promises to discuss reduction of prefer- 
ential tariffs at an international conference. 

The Bretton Woods agreements are not the 
gold standard. Moreover through Bretton 
Woods and the contemplated international 
trade organization, Britain will be in a posi- 
tion to embark on a program of expansion of 
multilateral trade. 

Ratification of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments and adoption of the proposals for world 
trade and employment will lead to a greater 
volume of world trade through convertibility 
of currencies. This will promote world peace 
and prosperity. 

The loan is only a first step in a wider pro- 
gram leading toward world prosperity. Brit- 
ain’s needs are special because of her great 
impact on the world economy and her de- 
pendence on imports. 

Free convertibility of currencies will enable 
the sterling-bloc countries to satisfy their 
demand for United States products. 


An economic war between the United States 
and Great Britain detrimental to both coun- 
tries and to the world will be averted. 
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Jackson Day Address by Hon. Edwin C. 
Johnson, of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, on the 18th 
of March a very able and scholarly ad- 
dress was delivered by my distinguished 
colleague the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JoHNSON], in Syracuse, N. Y., 
at a dinner under the auspices of the 
Onondaga County Democratic Commit- 
tee. I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


As representatives and devotees of the old- 
€st political party on earth, tonight we have 
met around this festive board to check on 
our leadership, measure the stormclouds 
ahead, and rededicate ourselves to the her- 
culean task which fate has bestowed upon us. 
In this confused hour we must neither over- 
estimate our own capabilities, nor understete 
the job which is ours to do. In this fateful 
circumstance it is well that our party was 
reared on adversity and schooled in the col- 
lege of hard knocks. It is well that we have 
supreme confidence in our ability and un- 
flagging faith in our will to master the im- 
possible, for the acid test is at hand. It is 
well that we are an experienced and well- 
grounded political party, deeply rooted in 
imperishable principles; for otherwise we 
might be swept off our feet by the exigencies 
of these times. 

War has its sorrows and its problems, but 
peace has its problems, too. Praise be to God, 
the slaughter has ended; but following a 
long, exhaustive war, reconversion is no Sun- 
day-school picnic! Empty shelves and a 
frenzied demand for goods; no place to live 
and a virtual famine of building material; 


management snarling at labor and labor 
snapping at management; demobilization 
and heart-breaking readjustments; pitiful 


cries for help from war-torn Europe and Asia 
and extreme shortages of food; everything 
topsy-turvy; everyone behind the eight ball; 
everywhere a pent-up spirit of reckless irre- 
sponsibility; truly, the aftermath of war 
teems with headaches for us all. 


This is a time when the church, the edu- 


cational institution, the fraternity, and the 
political party must appeal to reason and 
strive for stability. This is a time when 
America needs judicious, religious, intellec- 


tual, industrial, social, and political leader- 
ship. The ordinary garden variety will not 
do. Today the call is for superhuman and 
inspired leadership. If there were no reli- 
gious problem there would be no church; if 
there were no political problem there would 
be no political party. The question is: Are 
we, as churchmen, as educators, as politicians 
equal to the call? The answer to that ques- 


tion will be written in the happiness, or in 
the sorrow of our people, in their prosperity, 
or in their misery. Tojo failed, and heavy 
burdens break the backs of his people. Mus- 


solini failed, and haggard faces depict the 
misery of the souls of his followers. Hitler 
failed, ard his self-styled supermen are 
groping in rags and ashes, stunned and be- 
wildered. There must be no failure here. 


A way must be found out of this blinding 
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wilderness of chaos, into the bright, clear 
sunshine of a better day. 

And so, I say, it is well for our party to 
take stock of itself, and on this Jackson Day 
when we celebrate the birth of the inspired 
founder of our party and one of the great 
characters of history, the time seems espe- 
cially appropriate for that purpose. There 
is nothing wrong with the sound principles 
of our party, nor with its doctrines. To gild 
the lily is futile, and I would not suggest a 
single change. These doctrines and these 
principles are ingrained deeply in the hearts 
of men, and, therefore, they are as imperish- 
able as granite and as pure as the Holy Writ. 
Human well-being is their great purpose; 
political service which will bring forth an 
ever-higher degree of human happiness is 
their objective, and an equal opportunity 
for the most humble of God's children is 
their passion. Good principles and sound 
doctrines, however, are not enough. These 
things are not automatic. Before they hbe- 
come effective, they must be implemented 
by men of ability and goodwill; and that, 
my friends, 1s the test which cur party must 
face. 

The people of this great Nation should be 
forever grateful for America’s political party 
system. It is a competitive system in which 
the several political parties attempt to con- 
solidate and crystallize political objectives 
into tangible form to gain the approval of 
the voter. Here political parties try to ra- 
tionalize and give substance to nebulous po- 
litical theories. Our party, being a strong 
party with abiding faith in its works and in 
its ability to serve well, welcomes competi- 
tion. The stronger the opposition the better 
the Democratic Party will be. What a pitiful 
thing it is that millions of the citizens of a 
totalitarian state march to the polls under 
the supervision of armed guards with but one 
ticket and one set of candidates to approve. 
The most precious freedom in all the world 
is the freedom of free choice. There can be 
no political progress without it. 

In a democracy where a majority of the 
voters rule the roost through their own free 
choice, a political party has no other function 
than to give expression to the collective will 
of the people. May we go now from the ab- 
stract to the concrete to illustrate the point 
I am trying to make. 

The Democratic Party is the majority party 
in the Nation today because in 1932 it dared 
to boldly champion the cause of little people 
and emphatically demand equal opportuni- 
ties for all, including the most miserable and 
humble. President Rooseveit had the vision 
to combine the idealism of Jefferson with the 
courage of the militant Jackson in a war 
against the forces of greed and special privi- 
lege. He made the Democratic Party the 
servant of all the people, and forgotten men 
rallied to the support of that party in election 
after election. The combination of virile and 
courageous leadership with good principles 
pays handsome dividends at the polls. 

Our party must ever remain steadfast to 
the principles it espouses. I know of no 
human relationship where a good name 
means more than it does in the realm of pol- 
itics. The party that runs to cover or sheds 
its principles like a coat when the heat is 
turned on will not click with the voters. 
*““Me-tooing” is very bad, especially when you 
don’t mean it. A party devoted to the god- 
dess of special privilege with no real sympa- 
thy for the oppressed will not for very long be 
entrusted with the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, regardless of how carefully they guard 
their real motives. Voters have been known 
to make mistakes, but it isn’t safe to assume 
that they can be deceived year after year. 
It is much better to stick to sound policies 
without deviation and without attempting 
for temporary gain to be all things to all 
men. It is betzer to remember that in this 
enlightened Nation voters are smart and that 
they intend to exercise their free choice. 
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New issues constantly appear and must be 
met. Old issues, worn threadbare, take their 
exit; but the fundamental spiritual things 
upon which our party was founded must go 
go on and on. 

Economic changes have been coming upon 
us in recent years with jet-propelled speed. 
Evolution has almost become revolution. 
America is no longer an agricultural Na- 
tion; it is today a highly developed industrial 
empire. Your great-grandmothers, with a 
handioom and spinning-wheel, made the 
clothing for the family, and your great- 
grandfathers produced the food and made it 
ready for the oven on his own farm. In his 
day 75 percent of Americans lived on farms. 
Today but 22 percent are agricultural work- 
ers. When hard times visited grandfather he 
took another hitch 1n his belt, passed up a 
few luxuries, and went about his tasks with 
supreme confidence. He had security in his 
land. That was the source of his confidence, 

“Persons losing their jobs in our present econ- 
omy and unable to locate others have the 
three magnificient choices of begging, steal- 
ing or starving. They have no security in 
land or otherwise, unless they live in a state 
having substantial unemployment compensa- 
tion. Proud as we are of his history, it is not 
fair to believe that all thrift, enterprise, and 
self-reliance died with granadfather’s genera- 
tion. Times have changed. Industrial prog- 
ress has gone forward and left in its wake 
forgotten men. 

We justifiably take great pride in recalling 
the adventures of the strong, sturdy, inde- 
pendent, picturesque, and sometimes heroic 
characters who pioneered this continent. We 
see them now dressed in fur cap, moccasins, 
and leather clothing; in one hand a rifle and 
over a broad shoulder a bulky bundle of 
animal skins. Theirs was in many respects 
the ideal life. They were beholden to no 
one, paid no taxes, their only obligation 
being to themselves and their immediate 
families; they neither asked nor received 
assistance from any source other than the 
bountiful hand of nature. Such problems as 
they had were local and personal and their 
highest law the law of the jungle. Under 
that system a very few men could enjoy an 
ideal existence in this vast, rich wilderness. 
These early-day pioneers were the real rugged 
individualists. Such primitive life has great 
attraction for Americans whose forebears 
came to these shores because they had a 
passion for liberty and independence and 
hated restraints of every character. 

The loyal opposition loves to exalt rugged 
individualism, but when they speak longingly 
of rugged individualism, they do not refer to 
the life of Daniel Boone and his contem- 
poraries. They realize that it requires great 
forests and millions of acres of vacant land 
for that mode of life. They are not thinking 
of trappers and hunters and frontiersmen; 
they are thinking of another kind of rugged 
individualism. The want an uncontrolled 
and unregulated capitalistic system with all 
restrictions and restraints and responsibilities 
removed; and they themselves want to run 
that system. They will not ask you good 
people to move out and turn the State over 
to them; they will be satisfied if you just 
turn the State over. You may stay, in fact 
they will want you to siay, because they do 
not pian to skin wild animals they plan to 
skin you, 

Admiration for the pleasant mirage cf 
rugged individualism presupposes an elegant 
hideout for escaping social responsibilities 
and provides an excellent basis for an argu- 
ment against taxation and _ regulation. 
That’s what old-line Republicans have in 
mind when they prate about rugged indi- 
vidualism and private enterprise. There are 
many intriguing impulses pulling us toward 
individualism, but it cannot be. The aris- 
tocracy directing industry in the horse-and- 
buggy days of our economy enjoyed all the 
privileges, liberties, and freedom of the early- 
day trapper in his enchanted realm. Hence- 





forth, they must exist only in the memory 
and dreams of the malefactors of great 
wealth. Henceforth, we shall read about 
them in story books and see them in the 
museums of history along with the Daniel 
Boones and the Davey Crocketts. We could 
not, if we would, return to the happy ro- 
mantic days of the early pioneers; and we 
would not, if we could, return to the ruthless, 
irresponsible days when industry was run 
for the benefit of a fortunate few. The ma- 
jority of American voters who have the right 
to decide such matters will not permit Amer- 
ica to return to the old deal of uncontrolled 
and unregulated capitalism. We have adopt- 
ed a policy of shared undertakings, shared 
responsibilities, shared interests, and shared 
natural advantages. Too much of every- 
body for himself with no regard for others 
has departed forever in America. 

If there were governmental protection of 
property without governmental restraints 
and regulation, the rich would constantly de- 
crease in numbers but grow richer and richer, 
while the poor would increase in numbers 
but become poorer and poorer. The Demo- 
cratic Party has never advocated dividing the 
wealth of America. That is a very silly pro- 
posal and would need to be done over and 
over almost day by day until there was 
nothing to divide; but our party has from 
the days of Jefferson advocated the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity, which is quite a differ- 
ent thing. Encouraging and fostering pri- 
vate enterprise and security of every kind for 
corporations and persons does not mean that 
our party will ever permit unregulated and 
uncontrolled accumulations of wealth and 
economic power to deny opportunity to the 
most humble. 

Industrialists whom I know want to give 
their employees full opportunities for every 
good thing of life, but competition is so 
exacting that few industrialists by them- 
selves can do so. Only government is power- 
ful enough to make it possible for all busi- 
ness to give all workers security and the 
opportunity to enjoy the blessings of life, 
liberty, and happiness. I regret that govern- 
ment should be given so great a task, but if 
we are to have social stability, government 
must assume that duty. If government would 
preserve industry and make democracy work 
well, it must compel industry to assume the 
cost of protecting its employees with rea- 
sonabie security. Private thrift and private 
enterprise should be encouraged and fostered 
in high places and low, but neither of these 
objectives can be guaranteed to the little 
people in this industrial age unless an op- 
portunity to practice the art of thrift and 
the accumulation of savings be assured them 
by the strong arm of government. Unless 
government acts, men must be born in 
poverty and die in poverty. 

As I have said, party doctrines and party 
principles and pious expositions are not 
enough. These things are not self-propelled. 
It requires capable men to carry out noble 
party aspirations—men who believe and prac- 
tice the belief that “public office is a public 
trust.’”” The Democratic Party today has such 
leadership. We like to speak of the intel- 
lectual giants of the early-day Congress but 
I do not believe that, in the entire history 
of our Nation, any party has had better 
leadership than we have at this historic 
hour in both Houses of Congress. Senators 
BARKLEY and MCKELLsar and Speaker Ray- 
BURN and Congressman MCCcCRMACK are not 
supermen, but they are honest, earnest, fear- 
less, intelligent, capable men who know 
where they are going and why. The chair- 
men of the many standing committees in 
the House and the Senate are all Demo- 


crats and without an exception they are 
worthy of their assignments and their splen- 
did services as committee chairmen reflect 
great credit upon their beloved Republic. 
The grand old State of New York has given 
the Senate two of her mcst worthy sons. 
Senator WaGNeEx is known and loved in every 











community in this Nation and Jim MEeEap, 

) whom I am personally devoted, is a leader 

the never-ending fight for a better oppor- 

aity for all mankind. When Harry Tru- 

n was elected Vice President, Jim MEap 

the unanimous choice of the Senate 

take over the chairmanship of the most 

| committee in the Senate—the so-called 

Investigation Committee on War 

yenditures. Jrm MEap has made a national 

for himself in the conduct of this 
committee. 

When President Roosevelt was stricken, 
fate laid a heavy burden upon the shoulders 

Harry Truman. It was a burden which 

did not seek but which he did not shirk. 
In all the history of our country no man 

; been given a more difficult task. He 

accepted it in humility and with a fer- 

nt prayer on his lips. On the day he toox 

h office, when his former senatorial coi- 

rues gathered about him wishing him 

well, he turned to them with tears in his 

eyes and said, “If you men know how to 
pray, please pray for me now.” 

He has gathered about him a strong Cabi- 
net of devoted men—devoted to him and to 
the lofty principles of the Democratic Party 
ind to the Republic. As a consequence 
every department in the vast network of gov- 
ernmental operations is functioning with 
creat credit to all concerned. On the whole, 
and in the trying circumstances, a good job 
is being done. 

Congress is suffering some from election 
jitters, which is a chronic, 2-year-recurring 
disease of well-known symptoms; but it will 
work itself out if given a little time and a 
little patience. 

The veteran load is heavy and with each 
succeeding month it mushrooms until its 
size is monstrous. Before the year is ended 
a million veterans will be back in school 
and other hundreds of thousands will be in 
trade schools as student apprentices. Still 
others will be back on their old jobs with 
their seniority rights protected. They are 
being rehabilitated and readjusted at a rapid 
rate. The Democratic Party has not failed 
them. 

The housing program has been slow due to 
the unprecedented shortage of all building 
materials, but the Nation that built 80,000 
planes a year and filled the seas with ships, 
and supplied the world with arms, food, and 
fuel, will not fail on the housing front. The 
healthiest trend in this country is the uni- 
versal urge on the part of the American peo- 
ple to own a home of their own. Nothing 
very bad is going to happen to a nation of 
homeowners. 

Wilson Wyatt, “the Kentucky ball of fire” 
and the Nation’s Housing Administrator, has 
his plans all drawn up for his goal of 2,700,- 
600 houses by the end of 1947. I have every 
faith that he will exceed that goal. Con- 
gress has been a little balky, but Congress 
will get its bearings soon, and then the saw- 
mills will be humming and the dirt flying. 

The foreign situation is very disappointing 
and disquieting. ‘The lessons which this war 
should have taught seem to have been for- 
gotten already. With cool heads and an 
abundance of common sense in high places, 
the present insurmountable problems will 
smooth out. Our foreign policy is sound and 
constructive and is based on justice and 
equality, and we have no selfish axes to grind 
or selfish purposes to. serve. We refuse to 
make an alliance, military or otherwise, with 
any power. Our commitment is to the UNO 
and we are pledged to back the UNO, if need 
be, with our lives, our treasure, and our 
sacred honor. When the other powers fully 
comprehend these facts, faith will emerge 
from the sewers of suspicion and the world 
will move forward. Faith and good will 
toward men are the keys to world under- 
Standing and peace. 

America is deeply indebted to the Demo- 
cratic Party for long, faithful, and devoted 
ervice, and the Democratic Party is deeply 
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indebted to the voters of the Republic for 
entrusting leadership to us through its dark- 
est hours. All over this Nation, in almost 
every city, on this historic and significant 
anniversary Democrats are pledging anew to 
fight the good fight for a better Nation and 
a better world. As a party, we pledge upon 
our sacred honor never to forsake our ren- 
dezvous with destiny, nor shirk any duty 
imposed, however difficult. 





St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein an article entitled 
“Hub Scene of First Celebration of St. 
Patrick’s Day in America,” by Herbert 
Hollander, which appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Post, March 17, 1946.” 


Hus Scene or First CELEBRATION OF ST. 
PatTrRick’s DAY IN AMERICA 


(By Herbert Hollander) 


This is St. Patrick’s Day and throughout 
the United States and many other lands the 
name of Ireland’s patron saint will be ven- 
erated and good wishes will be exchanged 
upon an occasion appropriately symbolized 
by the greenery which adds its glowing color 
to the scene. 

Each year St. Patrick’s Day is more widely 
marked, yet it also is true that many facts 
about the holiday and the remarkable man 
who inspired it are little known. 

St. Patrick was born about 387 A. D., and 
while the place of his birth has been subject 
to considerable question, the best authority 
seems to indicate it was near Dumbarton, in 
Scotland. He was brought up in the Chris- 
tian faith, and church accounts show that 
his early education was definitely of a Chris- 
tian character, although he himself is set 
forth as saying that in his boyhood he was 
somewhat deficient in his duties. 

The vicissitudes of life in that early era did 
not pass St. Patrick by, and he, with many 
thousands of others, was captured by Irish 
pirates and consigned to slavery. At 16 years 
of age he is to be found at Slemish, Ireland, 
tending his master’s cattle. It was at this 
time that he became fired with a Christian 
zeal, and as he says, “I felt no evil, nor was 
there any laziness in me, because as I now see, 
the spirit was burning within me.” 


CALL TO IRISH MISSION 


Some years later, after varying fortunes 
of which little is known authentically, St. 
Patrick is found back in Britain. In his 
dreams he hears the call to an Irish mission, 
and he was filled with a desire to go to those 
“who never had any knowledge of God, and 
worshipped only idols and abominations.” 
He returned to Gaul for preparation, was 
made a deacon, and finally consecrated a 
bishop for the Irish. 

St. Patrick’s mission was eminently suc- 
cessful. He founded churches, schools, and 
monasteries. He converted the kings of 
Munster, Dublin, and Connaught to the faith. 
But he had no easy time of it. Those were 
rough and ready days; men were fierce and 
were loath to give up old customs. 

“It is not true that all Ireland was brought 
tranquilly under the influence of the gospel,” 
says Littell. “St. Patrick’s life was often 
threatened and often in danger. On one oc- 


casion his charioteer was slain in mistake 
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for himself. When going into Connaught, he 
took the precaution of providing himself with 
an eScort, and narrowly escaped the efforts 
of the Druids to destroy him. 

“His ecclesiastical establishments were 
surrounded by fortifications, for the protec- 
tion of the inmates; and many of the most 
celebrated of them like Armagh, Cashel, 
Downpatrick, Clogher, and others, were built 
in situations possessing natural advantages 
for defense, or near the already fortified habi- 
tations of the ancient chieftains. There were 
many districts and tribes of Ireland where 
the teaching of St. Patrick was rejected. The 
Hi Garchon are particularly mentioned as 
having resisted both Palladius and Patrick.” 

However, the work of St. Patrick in Ire- 
land was ineradicable, and the movements 
he started were picked up and carried on vir- 


tually without interruption. To have 
wrought so mightily under such adverse cir- 
cumstances is regarded as striking proof of 


the tremendous qualities of the man who was 
destined to canonization. 

Among the stories which cling so closely 
about the name of St. Patrick is the one 
which tells of his banishment of toads and 
reptiles from Ireland. Levrend or truth, it is 
an important part of the St. Patrick chroni- 
cle. As a matter of fact, however, eminent 
church historians have stated that there is no 
mention of this miracle in the early authen- 
tic lives of the saint; while another com- 
mentator points out that “we are told by an 
early explorer of the time before St. Patrick 
lived, that even then Ireland was free from 
reptiles, and the cause he alleges is the cli- 
mate. 

“There only remains for us,” 
writer, “the poetry of it; for in preaching 
Gospel and founding the churches, St. Pat- 
rick drove the evil out from the hearts of 
men.” 

The shamrock is said to have been asso- 
ciated with St. Patrick’s name about the year 
1600, when it was asserted that the saint used 
it as a symbol of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—the God who is one. It seems, how- 
ever, that St. Patrick’s actual use of the 
shamrock is open to question. 

Throughout his mission St. Patrick was 
imbued with an undying love for his people 
and for the land which has come to be known 
as his own. This he showed in bidding fare- 
well to his flock in Munster. His beautiful 
blessing, spoken from the hills of Tipperary, 
is in part as follows: 


this 


the 


says 


“A blessing on the Munster people— 
Men, youths and women; 
A blessing on the land 
That yields them fruit. 


“Like the sand of the sea under their ships, 
Be the number of their hearts; 

On slopes, on plains, 

On mountains, on hills, a blessing.” 


St. Patrick died at Dawn, in Ulster, about 
493 A. D. In 1185 his body was discovered 
buried in a part of the church, removed, and 
reburied. 

HONORED IN UNITED STATES 

The first celebration of St. Patrick’s Day 
in America, of which there is record, was, 
according to Crimmins, “but 8 years before 
the battle of Fontenoy, where the Irish 
brigade saved the fortunes of France.” A 
group of Irish “gentlemen and merchants 
met convivially” in Boston on March 17, 1737, 
and founded a benevolent society “with 
quaint officials bearing silver keys.” 

This organization, the Charitable Irish 
Society, has flourished from that day to this 
and still celebrates St. Patrick's Day with a 
banquet and speeches by leaders of the city, 
State, and Nation. 

In 1757 one finds that St. Patrick was 
honored among Irish soldiers in the British 
camp at Fort William Henry on Lake George. 
The saint was similarly honored at Fort Pitt, 
now Pittsburgh, in 1763. 
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At- Morristown, N. J., in 1780, Gen. George 
Washington gave orders for the day in honor 
of St. Patrick. Later he is to be found din- 
ing with the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and 
paying tribute to Ireland’s patron and 
guardian. 

The day of St. Patrick was observed en- 
thusiastically in the American Army during 
the whole of the Revolution. In 1778, at 
Valley Forge, as that dreadful winter was 
drawing to a close, the holiday was heartily 
celebrated. It was on this occasion that 
Washington said, “I, too, am a lover of St. 
Patrick’s Day,” and he ordered an extra 
round of grog to be issued. 

The list of songs and snatches, poems, 
odes, and the like, which have come forth 
from year to year for St. Patrick’s Day is 
almost endless. All, however, are in a merry, 
vigorous tone, in a gay mood, when they do 
not echo sentimenis resentful of all forms of 
oppression. 

For many reasons, therefore, there is a 
very special universality about the celebra- 
tion of St. Patrick’s Day, and Americans of 
many diverse creeds and faith will be among 
those who today will be “wearin’ o’ the 
green.”’ 





Radio Address of Hon. Fred Bradley, of 
Michigan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I include my broad- 
cast of this week put on the air over 
Station WSCO, Sault Ste. Marie; 
WMAM, Marinette, Wis.; and WBDC, 
Escanaba, Mich.: 


Last week end about 30 of us flew down to 
O!d Point Comfort Friday evening and then 
on Saturday morning the Army took us out 
in a little ferrybcat over to Norfolk where 
we looxed over some captured German Diesel 
engines and other transportation equipment, 
and then brought us back to Old Point Com- 
fort—which as you probably know from his- 
tory is the site of Fortress Monrce—and 
there they showed us a bunch of captured 





German railway equipment. It was said to 
be the finest railway equipment in Europe. 
Well, that may be, but it would look decidediy 
poor on a milk train up on the Sco Line or 
any place else in northern Michigan. Of 
course, I assumed that the Germans had to 


dcsign their equipment based on the raw 
materials on hand and based on what the 
immediate needs were; but certainly all of 
the equipment I saw was inferior to anything 
that we have to offer of a comparable nature 
in this country. That is, all but for one ex- 
hibit which I am going to dwell on in a 
few minutes. In the captured German equip- 
ment there are several freight locomotives 
and one super-duper passenger locomotive 
which was said to be the greatest thing on 
the continent. It was a steam locomotive, 
streamlined with a bunch of very light metal 
and we were told it operated the Berlin to 
Hamburg express—the finest train on the 
Continent for several years before the war 
and during the war, and finally, it was so 
heavily strafed by our American fighter planes 
that it was totally wrecked. Our own Ameri- 
can Army boys have rebuilt it completely and 
brought it back here for study. It was said 
to possess a speed of 110 miles an hour and 
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on the face of it that seems like really some- 
thing but it could only haul about six small 
cars at that high speed and it reminded me 
that on my recent trip to the far West when 
I was stuck in a snowdrift that our heavier 
steam-propelled locomotives and certainly 
our Diesel locomotives on transcontinental 
trips haul 12, 13, and 14 cars at around 130 
miles an hour, so I was not too impressed by 
this supposedly gigantic, super-duper Ger- 
man passenger locomotive. 

One thing they did show us, however, was 
of considerable interest to me inasmuch as 
I am always interested in anything that 
floats on water. They had brought over a 
captured German mine sweeper 135 feet in 
length, 20 foot beam, draft 6 feet, only 3 feet 
of freeboard, and which had taken 32 days 
to cross the Atlantic. However, it was be- 
yond my comprehension how it did get over 
here. Believe me, that thing can move fast, 
but it was of relatively light wooden con- 
struction, and I was told that the 18-man 
German crew and the American lieutenant 
and sergeant who serves as the armed guard 
frequently wondered themselves whether or 
not they would succeed in crossing the North 
Atlantic at this season of the year. The 
little craft was powered by two light-weight 
German Diesels which had. been designed 
originally for use in the Zeppelins and which 
were later used in the submarines. They 
developed about 900 horsepower each at a 
relatively low weight per horsepower ratio. 
The most novel feature about the craft, how- 
ever, was the very unique arrangement 
whereby the propeller blades were vertical 
and by a series of levers and cam arrange- 
ments these blades could be twisted in differ- 
ent directions so that this gave the directive 
force to the vessel without any additional 
rudder being needed as on our conventional 
motor boats or even steamships. This little 
ship was a twin-screw vessel and when the 
pilot wanted to go directly ahead he simply 
shoved the clutch forward as we would do on 
our motorboats—and when he wanted to back 
up he wculd simply pull it astern—and when 
he wanted to change direction he used a 
seomingly conventional steering wheel. Each 
of these different movements, however, af- 
fected the angle of the vertical propeller 
blades and its relation to the centerline of the 
boat. The net result was that this little 
craft—which I would judge had a speed of 
about 22 miles an hour—could turn around 
literally in her own length at full speed; 
cou'd even be pulled directly sideways; 
could to all practical purposes be instantly 
reversed from full speed ahead to full speed 
astern—and really put on quite a show of 
maneuverability for us. 

The interesting part about all of this craft, 
however, is the fact that the original in- 
yentor of the vertical directional propeller 
was an American college professor who found 
very little interest in this country and it 
was seemingly later perfected by the Ger- 
mans. I believe that our vessel operators in 
this country—both small craft and large 
craft—will find they have something to learn 
from this German perfection and it strikes 
me that especially for harbor tug work where 
maneuverability is very important we may 
find this new directional propeller finding 
increasing usage in America. 

The interesting thing about the entire ex- 
hibit is the fact that the Army has adcpted 
a very sound principle. They have invited 
not only Members of Congress—but engi- 
neers from all sections of interested Ameri- 
can industry—to see the exhibit and then, 
in turn, have invited American industry to 
take these various German pieces of trans- 
portation equipment, test them out fully, 
wear them to destruction if desirable, and 
then report back to the Army the result of 
their investigations, In other words, we want 











to find out just how close the Germans came 
to being as skilled in the production of trans- 
portation equipment as we are. 

I had another very interesting experience 
recently in previewing a new technicolor mo- 
tion picture which has been produced by the 
Army Air Force and which I understand wil! 
shortly be released to the general public. It 
is called The Last Bomb. -It showed the 
real reason that Japan finally had to say 
“thumbs up” and sue for peace. The atom 
bomb was not the sole answer and in my 
humble opinion it was absurd that we ever 
used the atom bomb when certainly those in 
command of our fighting forces in the Pacific 
knew that the Japs could not much longer 
stand the bombardment we were giving them 
from the air. This picture illustrated 
graphically why it was good military policy 
for us to undergo the tortures and losses 
incident to the capture of Japanese held 
Pacific Islands as for instance at Guam, Sai- 
pan, Tinian, and Iwo Jima. The picture 
showed how we went about the final aerial 
destruction of Tokyo and other Japanese 
cities. It showed how a mass bombing raid 
was planned and executed. In the particular 
raid in question it showed approximately 300 
of cur B-29 superfortresses taking the air 
from our airports constructed on Guam after 
its capture—at one-minute intervals. As 
they approached Saipan and Tinian, in turn, 
they were joined by roughly 100 more super- 
fortresses from each island; then as they 
passed Iwo Jima they were joined by a fighter 
escort of some 300 planes. 

As they approached Japan proper all of 
these various units rendezvoused in the 
most perfect formation imaginable and de- 
spite weather conditions which appeared for- 
midable as they actually got to the target, 
the overcast cleared just as our accurate 
weather information had predicted and then 
the bombers having come through the anti- 
aircraft flak squared away for their target 
and it was amazing to see the extremely in- 
teresting and accurate motion pictures taken 
of the intensely accurate dropping of the 
bombs themselves and the resulting damage 
therefrom. You can see these tremendous 
bomb loads leaving the bomb bays, watch 
them all the way down until they hit the 
ground or explode above ground and then the 
follow-up planes photographed the exact ex- 
tent of the damage. Meanwhile, of course, 
the Japanese fighter planes were brought into 
action and the picture was replete with 
literally dozens of extremely interesting 
action pictures of aerial dog fights. It was 
easy to see the tremendous superiority that 
our fighter pilots maintained over the Jap- 
anese charging by the dozen and the planes 
literally exploding in the air as our boys 
closed in for the final attack. Then, as the 
heavy bombers pulled away, their mission 
accomplished, so did the fighter escort but 
their job was not yet done. On the way 
home they strafed every imaginable target 
that you can think of. The Japanese had 
sought to diversify their industry by setting 
up little plants out in the countryside; they 
sought to transport their munitions by 
coastal ships; they had sought to spread their 
home guard army camps out through tb 
countryside; they had sought again to trans- 
port materials by their railway service and 
by their truck convoys—but in each instance 
on the way back from these bombing raids 
our fighters swooped low and with their can- 
non, their machine guns, and, above all, their 
rockets, believe me, they raised a veritable 
hades with all of these various Japanese 
outfits. 

And then the picture went on to show the 
basic reason behind the need for fighter sup- 
port for which we had expended the lives of 
thousands of Marines in taking the Pacific 
Islands, such as Iwo Jimo, Okinawa, and 
many more. These heavy bombers had a 











total round trip of about 15 hours for their 
30 seconds over Tokyo and in order to carry 
heavier bomb loads they had to carry less 
gasoline and stop at Iwo Jima on the way 
home. Most of them made it successfully 
put oecasionally Iwo Jima is afflicted with 
a bad ground fog with the result that one 

f the planes in this particular flight had 
to make a belly landing out at sea. Of 
course, the plane was lost but fortunately 
the crew was saved—thanks to their Mae 
West life jackets and their rubber lifeboats. 
Others, however, coming into Iwo Jima after 
their splendid raid over Tokyo were not quite 
so fortunate. One ship found the runway 
apparently rough—or perhaps they blew a 
tire or something—in any event, there was 
a bad crash and then the ship immediately 
caught fire and was a total loss but fortu- 
nately in that case all 11 members of the 
crew came out alive. The wreck of another 
Fortress landing at Guam was not so suc- 
cessful. They ground looped on landing and 
crashed and despite the immediate valiant 
efforts of the fire-fighting crew, only 1 man 
was pulled out alive although he was horri- 
bly burned. 

This entire picture carried me back to my 
memories of seeing those thousands of Eng- 
lish bloekbusters weighing 11 tons—or 22,000 
pounds each—down in Pueblo, Colo., at our 
Army Ordnance base a few weeks previously. 
I was told that the explosive contained there- 
in was three times as powerful as our famous 
TNT—and then I recalled my experience a 
few weeks ago of spending several hours on 
top of the famous Empire State Building in 
New York City 1,000 feet above the ground. 
Looking back over that city of its teeming 
millions and thousands of sky scrapers I 
thought if this is an example of what Ameri- 
can aerial might in its infancy at that time 
could do to a relatively lowly city like 
Tokyo—what in heaven's name would hap- 
pen to New York City should 500 superforts 
or 500 rockets or 500 robot planes of the 
future attack it. It makes one shudder. 

I am not so worried about all this unrest 
about the atomic bomb. I cannot for the 
life of me see why we turned it loose on 
Hiroshima or Nagasaki—and incidentally 
this motion picture entitled “The Last 
Bomb’ which I have just described to you 
also shows the dropping of the atom bomb 
on Nagasaki and the damage resulting there- 
from. The atom bomb damage is unspeak- 
able but we are not goimg to be able to 
control it. Folks write in to me saying they 
want it outlawed—that we should stop 
other nations from getting the secret of it. 
I agree with that. Surely we want to control 
all the secrets of the atom bomb that we 
can possibly control but I fear that is a for- 
lorn hope. We might outlaw it by inter- 
national agreement—just as gas was out- 
lawed and not used in the past war—but it 
still does not eliminate for 1 minute the 
fact that war is hell and even though con- 
trol of the atom bomb is secured modern 
ecience will develop other weapons just as 
devilish, just as destructive and when all-out 
war comes you are going to have just that— 
all-out war and everyone is going to suffer. 
It just simply means that somehow, some 
way, some time world statesmen must find 
some way to curb human greed; some way 
to put an end to fighting; and an gnd to 
the desire for expansion, for imperialism— 
some way to avoid destruction of other peo- 
ples’ lives and property. Seemingly we in 
America have not yet done that—we are try- 
ing to do it, but unfortunately we are now 
awakening to the fact that our erstwhile 
allies—Britain and Russia—are making it 
unmistakably clear to the world that they 
have no such sincere desires and we had 
better watch our p’s and q's very carefully 
and make sure that we do not choose sides 
in their personal struggle and get caught 
in the middle. 
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Tributes to the Late Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon, Author of In His Steps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Dr. Clin- 
ton N. Howard, editor of Progress mag- 
azine, and general superintendent of the 
International Reform Federation, has an 
able editorial in the March 1846 issue in 
honor of the late Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, 
of Kansas, author of the world’s best 
seller, In His Steps. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial, as well as Dr. Sheldon’s memo- 
rial hymn and a tribute by me, printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


In MeEmMoRIAM—Dr. CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
Kansas, 1857-1946 


Dr. Charles M. “In His Steps” Sheldon, of 
Topeka, Kans., has joined the ransomed 
throng to be with Him whose he was and 
whom he served through 89 years of con- 
secrated and victorious Christian life. Out- 
side of the writers of the Holy Bible no other 
author in the history of the world was so 
widely read. Thirty-eight books came from 
his prolific pen. In His Steps gave him fame 
around the world. Translated into every 
written language, it is estémated that 25,- 
000,000 copies were sold and doubtless double 
that number read, the bulk of them in Amer- 
ica and England, without paying a dollar of 
royalty to the author because of his desire 
to keep the price within reach of the mul- 
titude. 

We must assume that every reader of 
Progress has read In His Steps. It was the 
most gripping story of my youth, and 1 
hour before his death on Sunday, February 
24, we listened to the serial broadcast which 
is now, after 40 years, on the air on Sunday 
night, if anything more challenging by spo- 
ken voice than when it was first read. Com- 
munist Russia barred his book for reasons 
not difficult to fathom. Since the ban has 
been lifted, and again in Europe and America, 
In His Steps is a best seller. 


LIFE STORY IN ERIEF 


Born at Wellsville, N. Y., in 1857, he 
spent his boyhood of hard knocks on farms 
in Michigan, Missouri, and South Dakota. 
Graduated from Andover Academy, Brown 
University, and Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, he was called to the pastorate of the 
Central Congregational Church at Topeka, 
Kans., in 1888, with a membership of 57 
and remained as pastor for 31 years, in the 
spacious church which was thereafter built 
and where the writer has preached. The 
evening service was lightly attended until he 
began to imitate the Master and preach in 
parables, when it was filled to overflowing 
with young people, his Christian Endeavor 
Society, which he organized, attending in 
a body. Thus began his most famous book, 
“In His Steps,” which he preached chapter 
by chapter first in Topeka, and then in Eng- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, and Aukland. 


THE CHRISTIAN EDITOR 


His most famous exploit was the publica- 
tion of the Topeka Daily Capital, as he be- 
lieved Jesus would run a newspaper. At that 
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time the daily circulation was 15,000 copies, 
By the end of the week it had reached a cir- 
culation of 367,000 paid subscriptions, which 
poured in from all over the globe. The print- 
ing presses of Kansas City, Chicago, New 
York, and London were engaged for repro- 
ductions. 


The Capital under his management car- 
ried no liquor, tobacco, patent medicine or 
personal ads, deleted stories of crime, prize 
fights, scandal, and advocated the abolition 
of the liquor traffic, economic strife, and war. 
By invitation, two of his contributing editors 
were connected with the International Re- 
form Federation. On the front page of the 
paper, republished by the Capital, Febru- 
ary 25, first column, is an article on Sunday 
observance by Dr. Wilbur P. Crafts, founder 
and first superintendent of the Federation, 
and on the editorial page a column devoted 
to the extinction of the liquor traffic by a 
constitutional amendment, by Clinton N. 
Howard, Dr. Crafts’ successor. The date of 
the paper was March 14, 1900, 46 years 
ago. Subsequently Dr. Sheldon became edi- 
tor of the Christian Herald, New York, for 
a period of 5 years. 


LONG-TIME FRIENDS 


My personal acquaintance with Dr. Sheldon 
began soon after the publication of his 
famous book. Thcugh he was 12 years my 
senior we met soon thereafter at a world 
Christian Endeavor convention at Detroit, 
where we were both on the program in the 
great tent meetings, and were quartered in 
adjoining rooms at the same hotel. We con- 
tinued friends through the succeeding years, 
and I read a message from him at the fel- 
lowship breakfast in the Capitol, January 18, 
1946, replying to our invitation that he be 
our surprise guest as his ninetieth birthday 
would fall 1 month later. You may recall 
his reply, saying, “I wish I might meet the 
guests that will be there, but travel is out 
of the question at my age. I send greetings 
and best wishes in the hope and prayer that 
we may live to see a warless world, and be- 
lieve with the great Apostle “that God hath 
made of one blood all the nations.” 

Let us remind our readers that 30 years 
before Wendell Willkie discovered his One 
World, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon had written 
a book of 400 pages entitled “One Blood,” in 
which he pointed out that the acceptance 
of that divine truth would make us one 
world. “Know ye not that there is a prince 
and a great man fallen this day in Israel?” 


HISTORIC TEMPERANCE CAMPAIGN 

Beginning September 3€, 1914, we spoke in 
a different city twice every day until June 
6, 1915, from coast to coast, in 235 cities, 
without a date made being missed. To tell 
the story in detail with all its incidents would 
fill a book. The outstanding events, with 
copies of the speeches, repeated from day to 
day filled a volume of 410 pages. The entire 
campaign was financed from the offerings 
taken and the speeches and pictures sold. 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling and Dr. Ella A. Boole, 
are the only other survivors of that 
nental campaign. 

The last time we met in a continuous 
campaign brought on by the wets to repeal 
the State-wide prohibition law in Kansas, 
added as an amendment to the Constitution 
in 1880. This attempt was made in 1934, 
and resulted in the retention of the pro- 
hibition law by 100,000 majority. At several 
points Senatcr Capper, Dr. Sheldon, and the 
editor spoke from the same platform. When 
Carrie Nation exploded against the liquor 
outlaws in Kansas, Dr. Sheldon openly com- 
mended what he called her “hatchitation,” 
when others were silent. 


conti- 


in a temperance campaign in the East, at 
Rochester, N. Y., to great throngs aftern< 
and evening in the mammoth Fitzhugh 
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Hall. He declined to accept the proffered 
check for the time and service rendered, 
taking only the cost of travel from Topeka, 
his hotel, end return. His last letter written 
from Topeka a few Gays before the cerebral 
hemorrhage struck him down, told of an- 
other edition of In His Steps, and asking 
for a disrlay ad in Progress with cost 
saying, “The book is still going and I have 
had a letter from the Secretary of the Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association of South Africa, 
that he has sold several thousand copies in 
the African language.” I replied that we 
did not accept ads but would give him an 
article at no cost in return for an article, 
to follow, which he had written for Prog- 
ress. The answer was a message announc- 
ing his sudden death, shortly after we had 
listened to an In His Steps broadcast last 
Sunday night, February 24. In His Steps 
has been read and sung around the world. 


His MEMORIAL HYMN 
(L. H. Edmunds, London) 

How beautiful to follow the steps of the 
Saviour 

Walk in the light, walking in the light. 

How beautiful to follow the steps of the 
Saviour 

Led in paths of right. 
Walking by faith in the steps of the Saviour, 


Upward still upward we will follow our 
Guide, 

When we shall see Him, the King in His 
beauty, 


Happy, how happy. to be at His side. 
CHORUS 
Trying to walk in the steps of the Saviour 
Trying to follow our Saviour and King 
Shaping our lives by His blessed example 
Happy how happy the songs that we bring. 


TRIBUTE BY SENATOR CAPPER 


Any man who can write a book that holds 
the record as the best seller over a 50-year 
period is an outstanding national character. 
That is the record of Dr. Charles M. Shel- 
don’s In His Steps. A recent compilation 
shows more than 25,000,000 copies were pub- 
lished and sold. 

But to me Dr. Charles M. Sheldon lives with 
those who knew him far beyond the time of 
his passing as one of the truly great men of 
cur time. I have known and loved him for 
more than a half-century. His passing leaves 
me conscious of a deep personal loss; and a 
sense that something we have known long 


Dr. Sheldon not only wrote and taught well 
and effectively; he also lived up to what 
he wrote and taught. He did not live in any 
ivory tower, but took part in the affairs of 
everyday folks, in the day by day happen- 
ings of Topeka. The influence of his life, 
teachings 





and character will live long after 
those of us who listened to him, read him, 
and followed him, have passed on to the 


land toward which his footsteps have led 


Jilin. 


Our DEBT TO KANSAS 


In his address at the Fellowship Breakfast 
in the Senate dining room on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of our federation, Senator CAPPER, 
the dean of the breakfast, gave the names 
of more than a score of Kansas immortals, 
without mentioning himself. The editor put 
his name in as an amendment. 

However, there is a shorter list from our 
point of view which might be called the 
Kansas big four, the names of those who 
would be first mentioned if the question 
were asked, “Can any good thing come out 
of Kansas?” names that have won a per- 
manent place in history beyond the con- 
fines of the State. 
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Here they are, the big four of Kansas: John 
Brown, Carrie Nation, Charles Sheldon, AR- 
THUR Capper, the first two alike in kind and 
character, the last two alike in kind and char- 
acter, and both entirely unlike each other. 
The first two, like Elijah, calling down fire 
upon the ungodly; the last two, quiet, mod- 
est, self-effacing, and effective. We would 
compare them to Peter and John, Peter with 
the sword, John with the pen. 


PERSONAL FRIENDS 


The editor dare speak of them, because the 
last three he knew personally, intimately, and 
over a long period of time, and knows how to 
evaluate their work and influence upon their 
day and generation. It is true that Dr. Shel- 
don’s book holds the world’s record for sale 
and circulation, but that was a single edition, 
while Caprer’s 10 publications, with over 4,- 
000,000 circulation, are repeated daily, 
weekly, and monthly year by year for more 
than a quarter of a century, with an accumu- 
lated circulation far exceeding all of Dr. Shel- 
don’s books. Also, Senator CapPEr’s weekly 
broadcasts reaches approximately every rural 
home in the Nation, and countless urban 
homes as well, over a Nation-wide hook-up 
for years and years. 


FIRST OF BIG FOUR 


Of John Brown, Wendell Phillips said on 
the day of his burial with a great boulder for 
his headstone, at his request: “Marvelous old 
man. He has abolished slavery in the land 
that slew him. History will date emancipa- 
tion from his execution.” That was on De- 
cember 2, 1859. Eleven months later Abra- 
ham Lincoln was elected President of the 
United States; 3 years later the Emancipation 
Proclamation was issued; 8 months after the 
assassination of Lincoln, the Thirteenth 
Amendment forever abolishing slavery with- 
in the United States was proclaimed as a part 
of the Constitution. 





Jackson Day Dinner Address by Hon. 
Robert E. Hannegan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, on 
March 14 Postmaster General Robert E. 
Hannegan, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, made an address 
at the Jackson Day dinner held in Wil- 
mington, Del. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 

During my years in politics I have attended 
many dinners in honor of great Americans. 
We Americans, you know, have a weakness 
fcr giving dinners for the people we like. In 
England, when a subject accomplishes an 
outstanding achievement, he is brought be- 
fore the King, touched with a sword, and 
proclaimed from that time on a member of 
the peerage. In France his colleagues dress 
him up with a wide sash across his shirt- 
front, kiss him on both cheeks, and elect 
him to the Academy. In Russia, his com- 
rades nominate him to the Supreme Soviet, 
ana the one-party system does the rest. Here 





in American, we say, “Thank you very much” 
—and eat. 

I was especially eager to come to this 
Jackson Day dinner in Wilmington, not only 
to meet old friends again, but even more for 
the opportunity it gives me to pay a tribute to 
your State’s small but outstanding Demo- 
cratic delegation to Congress. 

For me, this dinner is above all else a 
chance to express the gratitude that al! 
Democrats must feel, here in Delaware and 
throughout the country, to two courageous 
fighters in the cause of a better America, 
two faithful soldiers of demccracy—the Hon- 
orable JAMES M. TUNNELL, Member of the 
United States Senate, and the Honorable 
PurILtip A. TRAYNOR, Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Tonight, as I think of the splendid record 
of these men, as I recall how many times 
Jim TUNNELL has gallantly taken up the fight 
for the administration, for our working peo- 
ple, for our war veterans, for all progressive 
causes, I am reminded of another Democrat 
who could always be counted on by the peo- 
ple. 

His name was Andrew Jackson. When the 
well-being of his pecple and his country were 
at stake, he, like your Senator, was not afraid 
to get into the kind of controversy that is 
best described as a “slugging match.” 

When the people needed him, he was 
always there. Back in the year 1807, our 
young Government was facing critical times. 
The ‘irst Democratic administration was in 
office. Thomas Jefferson, founder of our 
party, was President. And then, as now, the 
well-being of both the party and the Na- 
tion were being threatened by an opposition 
which was making a reckless and irresponsible 
bid for power. 

In a letter to General \Vilkinson at that 
time, Jefferson said: “Be assured that Ten- 
nessee, and particularly General Jackson, are 
faithful.” 

Tonight I feel that Jefferson’s report bears 
paraphrasing. I feel that in Washington we 
can say, “Be assured that Delaware, and par- 
ticularly Jim TUNNELL, are faithful.” 

And so to you, Senator TUNNELL, and to 
you, Congressman Traynor, on behalf of the 
national committee, I want to say, “Thank 
you very much. Keep up the good work.’ 

We have, in the Congress, many Democrats 
who have likewise proved themselves faith- 
ful soldiers of democracy. The great ma- 
jority of our party has earned that descrip- 
tion. By it, we mean men and women with 
a sense of loyalty and party obligation—loy- 
alty to the Fresident, party obligation to the 
electorate. 

We shall have more of these “good and 
faithful soldiers” in public office after No- 
vember of this year. We have seen the need 
of them, our Nation has felt that need, and 
our people have recognized it. They have 
witnessed the performance of a democratic 
administration which deserves wholehearted 
support of its program—better support than 
it has received—and they are determined 
that it shall be given that better support. 

We have, in the office of the Chief Execu- 
tive, a steadfast fighter who sets a magnifi- 
cent example for us all—President Harry S 
Truman. -In him we have a man who, above 
all others, has shown the great gift of a sense 
of dujy to his country. In his eyes, loyalty 
to the ideals of his party and the sense of 
obligation to his country are one and the 
same thing. Party and government, as he 
conceives them, serve the same masters— 
the people of the United States. 

Through the years of world crisis, the Dem- 
ocratic Party has performed that service 
well—so well that four times the people gave 
their direct endorsement by voting into of- 
fice the administration of the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


The reason is simple. Roosevelt gave the 


His administra- 


people what they wanted. 








tion set a course for America—not a new 
course, but a reawakening of the democracy 
that our forefathers founded and intended 
for this Nation. It was reorientation on the 
rad to fulfillment of the “four freedoms.” 
It was what American means to the world. 
In this great advance, Truman partici- 
He served as one of Roosevelt’s most 
faithful assistants. And when, 11 months 
ago, the hand of fate struck suddenly, taking 
away the greatest leader of his time, Harry 
Truman shouldered the full burden, resolved 
in his heart to carry on with the job that 
Roosevelt had begun, and moved forward 
with firm step. 

The responsibilities are tremendous. After 
6 vears of a great war, the world is still heavy 
with “time’s dark events, charging like cease- 
less clouds across the sky.” 

Harry Truman has accepted the respon- 
sibilities and carried them out valiantly. Not 
once has he faltered. Not once has he given 
eround before the terriffc pressure for reac- 
tion which has tried to move in on our Gov- 
ernment since the day Franklin D. Roosevelt 
died 

iin we have a Democratic administra- 
tion which is resolved to give the people what 
ley want. 
First, the war against Germany and Japan 
was brought to a swift and victorious end for 
America and her allies. 

Second, the basis was formulated for 
world peace—a base so solid that even under 

e strains placed on it today we retain our 

h in its ability to stand. 

Third, a program was set forth to ensure 
prosperity at home and full employment for 
our people. 

These were things the American people 
wanted. These were things the Democratic 
Party, in its election platform of 1944, had 
promised them. And these were things that 
the administration of Harry S. Truman was— 
and is—resolved to bring about. 

Last September, in fulfillment of that re- 

President Truman set forth his 21- 
point program for a prosperous post-war 
economy. 

That program, though it was viciously at- 
tacked by the Republicans in Congress, was 
pproved by the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people. The Man in the Street wanted 
it. The average American citizen wanted it. 

But a minority of Republican legislators, 
representing a small minority of citizens, set 
out to block the enactments necessary to 
put the program into. effect. By combining 
force with another small minority—a minor- 

of dissenting Democrats—they found a 
temporary means of obstruction. 

When this happened, a Nation-wide poll of 
public opinion was taken last November, and 
on the 25th of that month it was announced 
that our people, by a vote of 2 to 1, wanted 
the President to bring pressure on Congress 


f 


for the enactments which it was refusing to 
n ce 
On January 11, a Nation-wide poll on 6 of 
President Truman’s 21 points showed that 
» people wanted every one of them. 
ro the 21 points, the President has added 
rther recommendations to Congress to 
y forward his postwar program. He has 
recommended health legislation. He has 
vocated a strong armed force to defend 
e country, and pointed the way to build up 
d maintain such a force. He has outlined 
housing program to meet a critical need of 
cur people, and he has appointed an able 
d dynamic administrator to drive through 
1 this tremendous undertaking. 
\ll these measures for the safety, the well- 
g and the prosperity of the American 
ple have been put forward, and the fight 
es on. It goes on because the Democratic 


pi ted. 


+ 


‘ 


Party was pledged in its 1944 platform to 
rry out such a program, and that pledge 
S accepted and endorsed by the people of 


4.merica, 
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Now, I have continually reminded my fel- 
low Democrats, wherever I have met them, 
of that party pledge. 

At the risk of being monotonous, I have 
kept hammering at the importance of keep- 
ing that promise by working, working, work- 
ing—not only at election time, but every day 
between elections, working to support the ob- 
jectives of the Democratic Party as the great 
progressive force in America. 

If we Democrats keep the promise of our 
party alive in our hearts, if we go on working 
in fulfillment of it, then I say not only will 
we win the congressional elections of next 
November, but we shall make our greatest 
contribution to the job that Harry Truman 
is doing to win for America, today and to- 
morrow and next week, the job of getting his 
vital postwar program enacted into legisla- 
tion. 

We are prepared for a hard, up-hill fight. 
I have mentioned an opposition which is 
making a reckless and irresponsible bid for 
power. I have said that the well-being of 
our country is being threatened today by 
that recklessness and that irresponsibility. 
I do not use these words lightly. 

When an organized effort is made in the 
United States Congress to torpedo price con- 
trol, which would result in plunging this 
Nation into the ruinous spiral of inflation, I 
call that effort reckless, and I mean reckless- 
ness to the point of irresponsibility. 

Today, the opposition to price control is 
going to just such an extreme. The opposi- 
tion in Congress, under Republican leader- 
ship and with the solid vote of the Repub- 
lican Party, has joined forces to sow the seeds 
of a whirlwind. 

They want, they say, “to put the OPA to 
sleep.” That is another way of saying they 
invite a runaway economy. Prices are al- 
ready high. Greed and opportunity are com- 
bined to create tremendous pressures for 
sending them still higher. And it is at this 
moment that the opposition in Congress 
chooses to strike! 

In doing so, they are gambling with the 
salaries and wages that other men earn. 
They are gambling with the very livelihood, 
the necessities of life, of one-third of the 
American people. They are gambling with 
the meager earnings and allowances to the 
families of men in our armed forces. 

And it is a gamble against long odds. 
Throughout the world, the demand for goods 
is great, the supply small. We are over- 
supplied with money, and we are under- 
supplied in even the bare needs of life. And 
it is in such a market that we are urged to 
make the gamble for low prices without 
control. 

I call that gamble economically reckless 
and socially irresponsible. I call it reckless 
to invite an abnormal economy which penal- 
izes thrift, which puts a premium on spec- 
ulation, and which threatens ruin to millions 
of Americans, both employers and employees. 

I call is socially irresponsible to endanger 
every American family with loss of purchas- 
ing power and loss of savings. 

Now, what does this opposition argue 
against price control? Price control, they 
tell us, hinders production. Remove price 
controls, and we shall get production. Pro- 
duction keeps prices down, and everybody 
will then be happy. 

In other words, unlock the door, let the 
horse be stolen—and he will find his own 
way back 

And this is the argument of men who, in 
the past, have professed great admiration 
for the practical, hard-headed business mind. 

Every housewife in America knows better. 
She knows that if price ceilings are taken 
off tomorrow, clothes, rent, food—necessities 
and luxuries alike—will skyrocket. 

She knows that even in better times, when 
supply and demand were more nearly in bal- 
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ance, unlimited production was never allowed 
to drive prices down. On the contrary, all 
too often production has been limited delib- 
erately to prevent low prices. 

The American housewife, who has never 
met a pay roll, is not deceived by the specious, 
wholly unhistorical argument of the Con- 
gressmen who oppose price control. 

A recent Nation-wide poll of public opinion 
showed that 73 percent of the American peo- 
ple want price control continued. Only 21 
percent want it to end next June, when 
the present law expires. 

Yet when the House of Representatives 
voted recently on an amendment to strike 
out a deficiency appropriation for OPA, 105 
Republican Congressmen voted to starve OPA 
out of existence by denying it funds. The 
Democratic majority, voting almost solidly, 
saved OPA from this attempt to wreck it 

But the fight on OPA—the crucial battle 
for price control—is still ahead. of us. We 
have seen the lines forming. Under Repub- 
lican Party leadership, and with an almost 
solid Republican vote in prospect, those eco- 
nomic wreckers still hope to recruit enough 
dissenting Democrats to cut the heart out of 
price control. 

I do not minimize the danger. I would be 
less than candid with you if I were to feel 
and show any complacency toward this com- 
bination in Congress. Already it has demon- 
strated the damage it can do. Already it has 
had its way in temporarily blocking other 
postwar measures which the great majority 
of the American people want. 

I hold such a combination politically irre- 
sponsible. I hold irresponsible any gr 
the United States Congress which, elected by 
fewer than half the people of the Nation, 
combines forces and by common agreement 
by class compact—acts to defeat the will of 
three-fourths of the people of the Nation 

That is precisely the function which the 
opposition to President Truman's policies, 
under Republican leadership, and with an 
almost solid Republican vote behind it, has 
set for itself in the United States Congress. 

Other parts of the program of President 
Truman, favored by the great majority of 
Americans, have been defeated or blocked by 
the same means. 

Our people are overwhelmingly in favor 
of the administration’s program for hous- 
ing. Not only are they in favor; they are 
demanding it. While the Republicans in 
Congress block that program and substitute 
platitudes, the people want houses. Yet the 
main feature of the legislation that will in- 
sure houses for them—the subsidy program— 
was voted down in the House of Representa- 
tives by a solid Republican opposition and a 
minority of dissident Democrats. Together, 
these legislators, representing a minority of 
the American people, again defeated the will 
of the great majority. 

The Nation-wide poll taken in 
showed that 80 percent of the people af 
proved of President Truman’s fact-finding 
program for settling labor disputes. Only 12 
percent were against it. Eighty percent of 
the white-collar workers approved, 83 percent 
of the farmers approved, and 80 percent cf 
the businessmen approved 

Yet here again, the Republican totality, 
plus a Democratic minority, formed an op- 
position which defeated this plan in Con- 
gress. And 8&0 Americans must therefore 
abide by the will of 12 Americans 
out the land. 

When this happens, when public opinion 
demands a program and Congress moves 
against that demand, it is time for America 
to take political stock of herself. It becomes 
apparent that something more than price 
control, or housing, or labor fact-finding, is 
involved. It is time for us to realize that 
democracy in America is at stake. 


oup in 


January 
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That is why the congressional elections of 
next November are so important. That is 
why they are not to be considered as {ust 
another set of off-year election returns. 

Unless the Democratic Party can increase 
its majority in both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, democracy itself— 
the democratic principle of majority rule— 
may be laid on the shelf in America. 

I have dwelt at some length on the darker 
side of the picture. I can also report on its 
brighter side. 

In the first place, with the Republican per- 
formance what it is, many a rank-and-file 
Republican has been frightened by *he pros- 
pect of control of the Congress by his own 
party, for the same reason that any thought- 
ful American might well be frightened. 

In November, our party will have good men 
on its ticket in the contested States, a good 
program, a sound administration. 

With this weight of evidence on our side, 
and with enough work on the part of party 
members in the precinct, I know we can win. 
I know that we can build up a truly demo- 
cratic majority next November, big enough 
to give the people of America what they 
want 

But we do not have to wait for that. I 
also believe that the will of the pecple will 
make itself known before the Novermber elec- 
tion. I believe the need is so urgent—the 
need for price control, the need for housing, 

he need for a new minimum wage--that all 
these objectives of the administration of 
President Truman will win out cver any 
minority devices which the Republican 
leadership can think up to defeat them. 

The answer is work. Work in support of 
the pregram and work for the men in Con- 
gress who will support it. By working now, 
we can defeat government by class compact 
even in the months between now and elec- 
ti 
Your Democratic Senator and your Con- 

nan know that you support the admin- 

n on price control and on housing. 

et your Republican Senator know. Let your 

shbors know, the people who elected that 

epublican. Let them know how he votes 

: If we Democrats keep busy 

r that in every State, there will be fewer 

publicans in Congress voting as they have 
up to now. 

The legislative program is of large propor- 
tions—necessarily so in order to cover the 
pestwar adjustments that must be made in 
a great Nation. We expect that legislation 
to take time. But we also know that we shall 
have to meet the obstructive tactics of the 
Republican opposition at every step of the 
way, and to meet those tactics will take more 
than time. That will take active, loyal sup- 
port of Democrats in Congress, and it will 
take an active expression of the will of the 
American people. 

I believe we are now getting that expres- 
sion. I believe as a result of it, we shall win 
the battle to provide our returning soldiers 
with decent housing, built in time for their 
use and priced within their reach. 

I believe we shall win the crucial battle for 
price control. If our people let the men in 
Congress know how they feel about this issue, 
We are certain to win. The will of America 
is a mighty force. Once it is given expres- 
sion, no congressional maneuverings, no at- 
tempt to replace majority rule with govern- 
ment by class compact, can prevail against 
it. 

In the campaign ahead of us, in the fight 
to send more men to Congress like Jim TuNn- 
NELL and PHIL TRAYNOR, and in the day-to- 
day fight for legislation to realize the ideals 
and objectives of our party, we shall work and 
go forward. It is up to us to bring out a 
true expression of the American will. It is 
up to us to make America speak out. 

When you hear America speak out, then 
you will know—the Democrets are in. 


my 


yn these issues. 
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Democratic Self-Determination Is Real in 
Czechoslovakia; Russia Seeks Secu- 
rity, Not War, Says Dr. Benes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp from the New York 
Times of March 10, written by John Mac- 
Cormac, well-known foreign correspond- 
ent, a report of an interview with Edourd 
Benes, President of Czechoslovakia, who, 
as Mr. MacCormac points out, has had a 
longer and more intimate experience in 
European politics than any living states- 
man. 

Dr. Benes is well known in the United 
States. He has visited here frequently, 
in the course of his world-wide travels. 
With his help Tomas Garrigue Masaryk, 
first President of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic, fashioned in my own native 
land a true democracy more closely pat- 
terned on that of the United States than 
any other European country. Czecho- 
slovakia under Masaryk and Benes was 
truly free; it prospered and grew strong, 
and developed trade, manufacturing, in- 
dustry, arts, and sciences; and main- 
tained a friendly relationship with all the 
western powers on a basis of equality. 
The crushing betrayal of Munich did not 
dampen his enthusiasm for democracy; 
but it indubitably implanted a strong 
suspicion of some of the governments 
called democratic. 

Mr. Speaker, Dr. Benes’ assurance that 
Russia seeks security, not land; that 
Czechoslovakia is not dominated by Rus- 
sia. Remember that Czechoslovakia set 
the pattern of postwar development of 
a democratic government in the last war. 
The western powers did not protect the 
small countries, struggling for self- 
sufficiency, against Nazi aggression; it 
is not to be wondered at if they tend to 
turn to Russia now for assurance against 
exploitation again, and to offer in turn 
some assurances of future aid. I know, 
though, that the devotion of the small 
Middle European countries to the United 
Nations is sincere and whole-hearted. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and I believe that 
the conditions in Czechoslovakia, as ex- 
plained and described in the interview 
granted by President Benes, will apply 
shortly to Poland; that Poland, too, will 
soon be absolutely free and independent, 
and will rebuild her factories and farms 
and colleges and become a progressive, 
independent, democratic nation; and 
that Russia will carry out her pledges 
and assurances to Poland and a real 
friendship will be attained. 

Benes SEES No War But Notes SPHERES— 
CZECHOSLOVAK PRESIDENT FEarsS EAST-WEST 
ISOLATION—SAyYs Russia Does Not Covet 
LAND 

(By John MacCormac) 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, March 9.—A con- 
fident belief that Russia was seeking not ter- 
ritory but only security in southeastern Eu- 





rope was expressed today in an interview 
by President Eduard Benes, of Czechoslovakia, 
who signed a treaty of alliance with the Soviet 
Union while still in exile in London. 

Hardly any living statesman has longer or 
more intimate experience in European 
politics than Dr. Benes, architect of the 
Little Entente and close friend of France, 
he was long the leading link between his 
country and the West. Munich disillusioned 
him. When he again sought assurances of 
security it was from the East. 

Western influence, however, is still strong 
in Czechoslovakia. Of all the countries that 
have proclaimed their desire to act as a bridge 
between the East and West, Czechoslovakia is 
best fitted for the role. In these days of fric- 
tion between Moscow, London, and Washing- 
ton it is not an easy role to play. k 

Dr. Benes exvressed his confidence that the 
situation would eventually resolve itself, 
however. “I don’t believe for a moment that 
it will ever come to a conflict between Eng- 
land and the United States on one side and 
Russia on the other,” he said, “though the 
situation might result in their lasting isola- 
tion from each other. 

“There will be differences, but there won't 
be war. There can be no World War today 
which would not be followed by revolution— 
a greater revolution than has taken place 
this time. Undoubtedly there are people who 
would like to see war between the East and 
West, but the revolution which would follow 
such a conflict would defeat the very ends for 
which they wished it. More and more peo- 
ple realize this.” 

In talking with other Prague politicians 
I frequently heard resentment expressed that 
the United States and Britain had agreed at 
the Tehran conference of the Big Three— 
without consulting Czechoslovakia—that 
Czechoslovakia should be in the Soviet sphere 
of influence. President Benes did not go so 
far, and when asked about recent Russian 
moves in Hungary and Austria he comment- 
ed: ‘ 

“I don’t believe Rusisa wants eastern Aus- 
tria or even Hungary. If she had entertained 
territorial ambitions of this kind she could 
have taken Czechoslovakia. But she did not. 
She took her troops out of our country be- 
cause she felt confident that she would not 
have in Prague a government unfriendly 
to her.” 

In eastern Austria and Hungary, Dr. Benes 
continued, Russia’s chief aim, “as it was here 
is to assure herself that elements hostile to 
her do not again get the upper hand. I am 
convinced that when she has satisfied her- 
self of this she will be ready to retire.” 

“Russia’s whole foreign policy, as I see it 
is founded on a desire for security,” the 
Czechoslovak President went on, “She wants 
time to develop her own territory and friendly 
countries on her border. Nothing can be so 
important for her as a chance to settle her 
own internal problems. 

“As for Czechoslovakia, her policy is clear 
Above all, we want no trouble between the 
east and west. So, although it is an ambi- 
tious policy for a small country, we shall do 
everything in our power to try to interpret 
them to each other.” 
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Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 














orp. 1 include an article that appeared in 
the March issue of the Cantian magazine 
of St. Louis, Mo., by its editor, Rev. John 
Ss. Mix, C. R., entitled “The Catholic 
Church in Poland”: 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN POLAND 
(By John S. Mix, C. R.) 


Poland, with her cities and churches de- 
stroyed, her priests and religious decimated; 
her monasteries and convents desecrated; the 

trimony of her (the Catholic) Church con- 
fiscated and sequestrated first by the Ger- 
mans and later by the Russians; her semin- 
ries, the residences of the bishops and the 
archives of many dioceses pillaged by the in- 
vaders; her beautiful and ancient churches 

tripped of priceless pieces of art; her Catho- 
lic Press totally destroyed; Poland, after so 
many centuries passed in the service of the 
church, finds herself confronted by an al- 
most impossible and insuperable task of re- 
construction, of returning to normal Catho- 
lic life. It will take many years to restore 
what was so ruthlessly destroyed during the 
Second World War. 

Cardinal Hlond in his report to the Holy 
Father (1939), in his final observations be- 
moaned the wanton destruction of human 
life and the planned annihilation of the 
church in Poland. “Hitlerism aims at this 
systematic and total destruction of the Cath- 
olic Church in the rich and extensive terri- 
tories of Poland, which have been ‘incorpor- 
ated’ in the Reich, in the face of all right and 
justice, because of their metallurgical and 
textile industries, the abundance of their 
fine quality coal, and the fertility of their soil 
and their beautiful forest. In many dis- 
tricts the life of the church has been com- 
pletely crushed, the clergy having been al- 
most all expelled; the Catholic churches and 
cemeteries are in the hands of the invaders. 
Everything has been deliberately planned 
with the aim of completely destroying the 
chureh and its vitality in one of the most 
religious countries of the whole world.” 

In her 1,000-year history of faithful service 
to the Catholic Church, Poland had never 
been contaminated by any major defection 
from the Church of Christ. In her long pe- 
riod of fidelity to that church, she had gone 
through many a religious storm only to be- 
come more adamant and sincere in her ad- 
herence to the Bark of Peter. As early as 
1034 there arose a strong feeling against 
Christianity and its teachers; many even re- 
lapsed into paganism from which the Nation 
was converted in 966. Priests and bishops 
were massacred, and the Catholics of Gnesen 
and Posen were destroyed. That upsurge 
was short-lived and under Casimir I (1040- 
58) respect for Christianity and the clergy 
was restored. By 1079 Poland counted 15 
bishops. The Catholic Church grew rapidly 
in every way in spite of wars that raged for 
almost 200 years throughout Poland. 

During the thirteenth century, Poland real- 
ized the almost complete development of a 
native clergy. Until then she was dependent 
upon her neighbor to the west. 

In 1924 the Hussites from Bohemia made 
their entrance into Poland. Any Pole who 
dared to join this sect was adjudged guilty 
of heresy and high treason. The inquisition 
became active against the Hussites. 

In 1550 the Protestant preachers returned 
to Poland and though they never succeeded 
in converting the Poles to their religious be- 
liefs, small in number as they were, they were 
there to stay. Poland by this time had be- 
come a haven for other nationalities and 
their religious tenets were respected. 

In 1596, at the Union of Brest, the Ruthen- 
ian Church which was formerly affiliated with 
the Schismatic Church was united to Rome. 
That church, however, retained the Slavic 
liturgy. Churches of the Armenian rite also 
were once again united with Rome. These 
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two rites continued to exercise their influ- 
ence over their respective faithful to such 
an extent and remained steadfast in their 
faith that the Holy See deemed it wise to 
establish three archbishoprics in the city of 
Lwow, perhaps the only city to have the dis- 
tinction of possessing three sees: of the 
Latin rite, the Green-Ruthenian, and the 
Armenian. 

From 1648 to 1772 the Catholic Church 
made great and constant strides in the de- 
velopment of distinct Catholic western cul- 
ture. Just about that latter date, however, 
Freemasonry began to spread, especially in 
the higher circles of society where French 
literature had done its work of corruption. 
Atheism was preached openly and acknowl- 
edged. 

Perhaps one of the greatest acts of loyalty 
toward the Catholic Church was King John 
Sobieski’s defense of Vienna in 1683. When 
the grand vizier, Kora Mustofa, at the head of 
about 200,000 men, had crossed the German 
frontier and was besieging Vienna, Sobieski, 
at the urgent plea of Pope Innocent XI to 
save Christianity from destruction, with a 
small contingent of the Polish Army hastened 
to its relief. Reinforced by the (German) 
emperor’s forces he utterly defeated the 
Turks. This was the beginning of the final 
downfall of Turkish might and superiority. 

The real Calvary for the Catholic Church 
in Poland started with the three partitions 
of that country (1773, 1793, 1795). The con- 
dition of the Catholic Church was indeed 
precarious. If the Catholic Church had its 
troubles in a united Poland we can readily 
understand what her troubles were and how 
they increased when that unfortunate coun- 
try lay prostrate at the mercy of her three 
greedy neighbors. Russia and Prussia joined 
then, as they did years later again, in per- 
secuting the Catholic Church. 

The Russian Government was ever mind- 
ful of the return of the Uniates (the Ruthe- 
nians) to the Church of Rome and now that 
a great portion of central and eastern Poland 
came under her domination, she promptly 
took measures to bring them back into the 
orthodox fold. The government strove to 
extirpate not only the Polish nationality but 
also the Catholic Church. On from 1831 un- 
til the early years of the nineteenth century 
the Catholic faith was tried in the crucible of 
persecution. After the insurrection of 1831 
the Uniates were forced into apostasy (that 
same condition prevails today with the Uka- 
ranian Catholics being forced into ortho- 
doxy); convents were suppressed and 
churches closed. Again after another un- 
successful attempt at freedom, in 1863 the 
church suffered once more. By order of the 
cabinet in 1864, the property of the church 
was confiscated, the convents still in exist- 
ence suppressed; the clergy was placed under 
the authority of a commission at St. Peters- 
burg, without any regard for the wishes of the 
Apostolic See. The liturgical books and de- 
votions of the schismatics were forcibly in- 
troduced into the churches of the Uniates. 
Peasants who tried to prevent the schisma- 
tical popes (priests) from entering the 
churches were simply shot down; the bap- 
tism of children in the Catholic church and 
the solemnization of matrimony in Catholic 
churches were forbidden. 

The treatment of the Catholic church was 
just as bad under the Prussian rule. The 
Catholic clergy was subordinated to the tem- 
poral power. The properties of the Catholic 
bishops and priests were confiscated. The 
church was not free to exercise her power as 
regards the administration of the sacraments, 
especially that of marriage. The Polish lan- 


guage was barred from schools and the Ger- 
man tongue was introduced; the intention 
was not only to Germanize the people but 
also to make instruction in religion more 
Some of these stringent rules were 


difficult. 
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later relaxed but the German language con- 
tinued to be imposed on the people. 

In Austrian Poland the Catholic Church 
suffered least. Catholicism was recognized 
as the dominant religion. Nevertheless, the 
church was subject to the control of the 
state. The government assumed the super- 
vision and control of seminaries for the 
training of priests, and prescribed the char- 
acter and method of instruction in theology. 
In the early years of Austrian occupation 
convents of the contemplative orders in 
Poland were suppressed and their property 
converted to the fund for religious purposes 
Toward the end of the last century, howe 
and with the beginning of the current cen- 
tury the church was freed from state restric- 
tions in the Polish provinces and as a result 
Catholicism made great progress. 

With the resurrection of Poland in 1918, 
the Catholic Church took a new lease on 
life. The Poles were once more free to exer- 
cise their religion according to the dictates 
of their conscience. The new Polish Con- 
stitution guaranteed absolute religious tol- 
erance to all creeds. It declared that the 
Roman Catholic faith being the religion of 
the great majority of the nation was to 
occupy a leading position in the state among 
other religions—all of which, however, were 
to enjoy equal rights. The relation of the 
state to the Catholic Church was determined 
by a concordat with the Holy See in 1925. 
The Church of the Latin Rite was organized 
in 20 dioceses, the Greek Catholic Church 
was organized in 3 dioceses, and the Armen- 
ian Catholic Church in 1. 

According to a pamphlet by Msgr. Walerian 
Meysztowicz entitled “L’Eglise Catholique en 
Pologne Entre les Deux Guerres (1919-1939) ” 
and published by the Vatican in 1944, there 
were in Poland, before the outbreak of the 
war in 1939: 45 bishops, including 1 cardinal 
(about 26 Catholic dioceses in all); 7,71 
parishes, 12,940 secular priests, and 1,863 
priests of various religious orders and con- 
gregations. There were (according to All 
About Poland by J. H. Retinger), in Poland 
at that time 341 Catholic monasteries for 
men with 6,430 monks (counting lay brothers 
and priests), and 1,686 convents with 16,820 
nuns. These were distributed throughout the 
5 ecclesiastical provinces in Poland,.namely, 
Poznan-Gniezno, Warsaw, Wilno, Lwow, and 
Cracow. The number of Catholics in prewar 
Poland was about 25,000,000. 

When Hitler decided to strike at Poland 
and actually attacked her on September 1, 
1939, he was doing that with the understand- 
ing of Moscow that Russia would join Ger- 
many at the opportune moment It was 
agreed by a pact signed by both parties in 
Berlin in August 1939, that “the bastard child 
of the Treaty of Versailles,” to use Molotov's 
own words, would be completely destroyed, 
that Poland would cease to exist as a nation. 
After a most heroic defense Poland gave up 
the fighting ghost at the end of the month 
of September 1939, and the two greedy 
thieves divided the spoils between themselves. 
What they had determined to do was done 
with lightning rapidity. Anything that stood 
in the way of the triumphant Nazi and Soviet 
Armies was promptly removed or to use their 
own coined word “liquidated.” And so it 
happened that the intellectuals, that is. the 
priests and professional laymen—doctors, 
lawyers, teachers—were first hunted down 
and rounded up to be sent to the concentra- 
tion camps. The situation of the Catholic 
Church became truly desperate. The same 
conditions prevailed under both the Soviet 
and Nazi occupation. Within a period of 1 
year most of the sees»were without bishops, 7 
bishops were deported or imprisoned, priests 
in great numbers had been liquidated, many 
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thousands being imprisoned or executed, 
church property was confiscated and dc- 
stroyed, seminaries were closed, religious 
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teaching was prohibited in the schools, nuns 
were evicted from their convents and brutal- 
ly attacked, the Catholic press was disman- 
tled and religious associations and publica- 
tions were forbidden. Catholic life went un- 
derground and there it was to continue its 
mission as did the Christians of the early 
centuries in the catacombs of Rome. 

With the war over Poland emerged from 
it once more a partitioned country; she had 
lost her true identity. From a population 
of about 35,000,000 there remain some 23,- 
000,000 people. An estimated 7,000,000 were 
killed in the war counting civilians as well 
as men in the armed forces. About 2,000,000 
Poles are still to be found in Germany, and 
at least a million and a half were herded into 
Siberia and the northernmost territories of 
Soviet Russia. Of the 45 bishops 9 died and 
others were interned; of the more than 14,000 
priests, 1,000 were killed outright, and some 
five thousand were imprisoned by the Nazis, 
of which only about 1,200 survived torture, 
starvation, and enforced labor. There are no 
available figures as to the loss suffered by 
the church at the hands of the Soviets. How- 
ever, in 1939 some 1,500,000 Poles were de- 
ported from the eastern provinces to Siberia, 
and with them went 1,000 priests. What 
happened to them nobody knows. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Hlond, upon his 
return to Poland made an estimate of losses 
sustained at the hands of the Germans. The 
Nazis stole 1,000 chalices, 800 pyxes, 500 mon- 
strances, 8,000 chasubles and copes, various 
liturgical articles and linens. All this was 
taken from about 1,000 churches and chapels. 
From the diocese alone 400 priests were put 
to death either outright or in concentration 
camps. 

Tcday the Catholic Church in Poland 
stands at her tenth station on the way to 
Calvar Stripped of her faithful, of her 
bishops and priests, her religious sisters, nuns, 
and brothers, of her churches and convents, 
or her chalices and vestments, she stands 
with outstretched arms helpless and for- 
saken, as though to cry out “My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” 

Under the present Communist-dominated 
regime the Catholic Church is enjoying some 
measure of freedom. As late as February 
1945, however, the Soviet authorities in Po- 
land refused cooperation with the church 
authorities and in one instance forced Arch- 
bishop Sapieha of Cracow to discontinue his 
work for the relief of the war-stricken peo- 
ple of his see city. 

In Warsaw, the most destroyed city in Eu- 
rope, where the people crowd the under- 
ground of what is left of the church build- 
ings to worship, an effort is being made to 
rebuild some of the city’s churches. It must 
be remembered that not one church was 
spared in the Second Battle of Warsaw in 
August 1944. The spirit, however, in which 
freedom is given to the Catholic Church is 
not one of. good will and friendliness. The 
Communists favor the priests, enticing them 
with better foods and lodging, only to point 
out to the poor, starving people of Warsaw 
that the priests are living like capitalists. 
There were a few priests who took advantage 
of the offer-—they had starved long enough 
to refuse food that was due them—but the 
majority of them refused to be duped and 
remained steadfast in their determination to 
starve with their people rather than to be- 
tray their trust. 

Little is known of what is going on behind 
the scenes in Warsaw. Only a few days ago 
Washington received the startling informa- 
tion from overseas correspondents that on 
July 3, 1945, the entire membership of the 
Redemptorist Fathers Community, thirty in 
all, was killed and their bodies cremated. 
The details of the gruesome tale are not 
given, 
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Cardinal Hlond, who left Rome for his 
home country on July 8, 1945, by way of 
France, Germany, and Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, where he received a visa from the 
Warsaw government, arrived in his see city 
of Poznan in the first week of August. Upon 
his return to Poland he was not able to carry 
on any communication with the Vatican. 

In November 1945 new laws governing 
marriages were established. The new Polish 
marriage law which came into effect January 
1, 1946, requires that all marriages must be 
performed by civil magistrates or registrars. 
It also states that church ceremonies may be 
performed but have “no legal value.” This 
runs counter to Catholic principles and was 
promptly protested by the Polish bishops. 

In spite of the above sad picture of the 
church in Poland, there is every hope that 
after the usual uphill fight the church will 
be victorious. Plans are being constantly 
devised by the Polish hierarchy to bring 
about as hurried a reconstruction of Cath- 
Olic life in all Poland as possible. At a meet- 
ing in Czestochowa, October 3-4, 1945, the 
Polish hierarchy called upon Polish Catholics 
“to make utmost efforts to ensure that the 
rebuilding of the Polish state would be based 
on Christian principles.” And to give the 
people living in former German areas now 
under Polish rule, someone to whom they 
might have recourse, someone to adminis- 
trate the government of the church, Cardinal 
Hlond appointed Apostolic Administrators 
vested with full jurisdiction of ordinaries. 
There remains a tremendous shortage of 
priests in Poland, and it is feared that this 
condition will continue until a government 
without any outside pressure be chosen, until 
a free and unfettered election be held. Priests, 
soldiers, and people alike more than 2,590,000 
of them in Germany alone, await with anx- 
iety their return to Poland but until they 
are assured of freedom from fear, freedom 
of speech, freedom of thought, freedom of 
religion and the right to live, they prefer 
to remain exiles in a foreign land and place 
their hope and confidence in the ever-pater- 
nal Providence of God. 
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Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Richard L. Neuberger from the Progres- 
sive of March 18, 1946: 

SECRETARY FOR THE WEST—WISCONSIN’S. KRUG 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


No other branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is as exclusively concerned with the 
problems of a single region as the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is concerned with the 
Far West. Indeed, the late Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh, of Montana, once suggested that 
the Secretary of the Interior be officially 
known as “Secretary for the Far West.” 
Many people considered his proposal most 
logical. 

Under the Interior Department are such 
bureaus as the National Park Service, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Geological Sur- 
vey, the Grazing Service, the Public Land 
Office, the Bonneville Power Administration, 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Fully 90 
Percent of the responsibilities of these im- 





portant agencies is concentrated in the 11 
States of the far West. 

Nearly half the area of vast and far-flung 
States is under the sovereignty of the Sec. 
retary of the Interior—California, Washing. 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, Utan, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
The West is the special and particular proy- 
ince of the Interior Department. In addi- 
tion, the Interior Department controls and 
supervises practically all of Alaska, that im- 
mense Arctic outpost of the Pacific North- 
west States. 

For these reasons the Nation took it for 
granted that President Truman would ap- 
point a westerner to succeed Harold lL. 
Ickes. Five possibilities were prominently 
mentioned, all from the far West; Oscar L. 
Chapman, of Colorado; Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
of Wyoming; Justice William O. Douglas, of 
Oregon; Mon C. Wallgren, of Washington; 
and Lewis B. Echwellenbach, also of Wash- 
ingtcn. 

None of these men landed the secretary- 
ship, although the President was said to have 
tendered it to Douglas. Instead Mr. Truman 
selected a 38-year-old engineer from Madi- 
son, Wis., Julius Albert Krug. Although 
confirmation was assured from the start, 
western Senators were amazed. Their reac- 
tion was symbolized by the statement of 
Senator WarrEN G. MAGNUSON, of Washing- 
ton, who said Krug would be “all right if he 
had on his staff people who know western 
power projects, reclamation, and the like.” 

What sort of man is Julius Albert Krug, 
the rotund middle westerner who becomes 
the first new occupant of the Interior secre- 
taryship in more than 13 years? What ts 
the background of this former football 
player who is now, in effect, the Federal ad- 
ministrator for the immense area between 
the Continental Divide and the Pacific 
Ocean? 

Krug is chiefly known to the Nation as the 
Navy lieutenant commander whom the late 
President Roosevelt summoned to head the 
War Production Board after Donald Nelson 
passed from the governmental scene. Be- 
hind this episode were 10 years spent by 
Krug in public affairs. At the early age of 
28, he was summoned by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to investigate the 
long-distance telephone rates charged by the 
A. Tie FF. 

Julius Albert Krug has a nickname. It is 
“Cap.” Most individuals presume it stems 
from the time when he captained his football 
team at Madison Central High. It doesn’t. 
It dates from November 23, 1907, the day he 
was born. The doctor who performed the de- 
livery called him Captain Kidd, because he 
was such a bouncing baby; the nickname has 
stuck all through his life. 

Krug was the son of a patrolman on the 
Madison police force. All four of his grand- 
parents were German Protestants who had 
left the Reich during Bismarck’s chanzellor- 
ship. He worked his way through school and 
college pumping gas at a filling station; dur- 
ing the summer he delivered ice, drove a 
truck, and clerked at a Milwaukee line round- 
house. 

Krug studied engineering; his particular 
interests were economics and public-utility 
regulation. He took a master’s degree in 
public-utilities management. After leaving 
the university, he worked several years for the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. as an operations an- 
alyst. Krug then joined the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission, where he worked to 
prove that lower electric rates would both 
benefit the public and stimulate business for 
the power companies. 

A thorough researcher, Krug was so meticu- 
lous and persistent that his fame spread. Al- 
bert B. (Happy) Chandler, now high commis- 
sioner of baseball but then Governor of IKen- 
tucky, called him to help clean up a utilities 











row in that State. Krug did so complete a 
‘ob that in 1937 he went to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority as chief power engineer; 
r he became manager of power. 
This was Krug’s toughest assignment. It 
was the job which made his reputation. 
TVA was involved in a bitter battle with the 
I & Southern properties 
.ded by the late Wendell L. Willkie. Con- 
ersy piled on controversy. Krug was be- 
re a congressional investigating committee 
r 7 days straight, defending the TVA power 
operations. He helped handle the negotia- 
by which the TVA paid $80,000,000 for 
Commonwealth & Southern in the region. 
vute still rages over which side got the 
of this deal. Some men claim that 
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Willie completely outsmarted the TVA ne- 
eotiators. Others insist that Chairman Dave 
Lilienthal of TVA, with Krug at his side, 


ed the superior bargainer. In any case, 
entire situation helped establish Krug 
national figure in the amphitheater 

of the utilities struggle. , 

Krue’s first war role found him in charge 
of the Power Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board. Several times he tangled with 

New Dealers led by Harold L. Ickes. They 
claimed that some of Krug’s decisions favored 
the private power companies. But by and 
large, Krug remained clear of the bitter fac- 
tional disputes which constantly rocked the 
WPB 
In 1944 his local draft board classified him 
I-A. Krug expressed a desire for Combat 
cervice, but the Navy commissioned him a 
lieutenant commander and sent him to Eu- 
to work with the Army in restoring 
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electric power service in the shattered cities 
of France and Italy. Krug is a man of ac- 
tion and this was a natural assignment. He 
came into communities devastated by air 
raids and weeks of street fighting, and in a 


few days power was again humming through 
the wires. 

He returned to Washington, D. C., and was 
about to sail for the South Pacific when the 
War Production Board exploded with a bang. 
The long-smoldering feud between Donald 
Nelson and Charles E. Wilson had finally 
boiled over. President Roosevelt summoned 
Krug to the White House. The next day 
Krug traded his two-and-a-half stripes in 
the Navy for the chairmanship of the WPB. 

Krug stayed in this joh until the war 
ended and the WPB folded up for keeps. He 
then went to New York to form his own en- 
gineering firm; there were many rumors that 
he was to join Eric Johnston in the old Will 
Hays movie office. These reports were still 
in the evanescent stage when President Tru- 
man by-passed the far West and appointed 
Krug to be Secretary of the Interior. 

Krug is the exact opposite in many ways of 
the man he succeeds. He is less than half 
Ickes’ age. Ickes is irritable and cantan- 
kerous. Krug is placid and calm. He holds 
no grudges; Ickes never forgets a slight. 
Krug is democratic and friendly in personal 
behavior. He never insults people or ques- 
tions their motives. Ickes is as suspicious as 
a lynx. 

Indication of Krug’s objectivity in many 
controversies is the fact that his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Interior was hailed 
enthusiastically by both sides of the power 
fight. The Wall Street Journal reported 
that many private utility executives looked 
favorably on the selection. On the other 
hand, Krug’s accession was heralded by Dr. 
Paul J. Rover and C. Girard (Jebbie) David- 

n, administrator and general counsel, re- 

pectively, of the Bonneville Power Admin- 

tration. 

Davidson, who knew Krug when they were 

sociates in the Tennessee Valley Authority, 

raised him as an able man and a genuine 
ral, On the other hand, some Wall Street 
urces said Krug was expected to take the 
iservative side in the public-power 


ugeie, 
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This division of opinion over the 230-pound 
Interior Secretary was emphasized when 
Krug himself testified before the United 
States Senate Committee on Public Lands. 
Chief point of interest was his stand on 
regional authorities, an issue now involving 
the valley of the Missouri and Columbia 
Rivers. 

Krug admitted his enthusiasm for the TVA 
and recalled his previous experience as TVA’s 
power manager and chief engineer. Author- 
ity advocates on the Senate committee leaned 
forward hopefully. But, Krug added, he was 
not convinced that the authority set-up was 
the soundest way to develop the waterways 
of every section of America. 

This left both proponents and foes of 
MVA and CVA completely undecided as to 
the attitude on those projects of the new 
Secretary of the Interior. The Senate com- 
mittee unanimously approved Krug’s nomi- 
nation, however, with the men on both sides 
of the authority question voting to confirm 
him for the Cabinet. 

In some quarters Krug’s appointment has 
been received with great jublilation—not be- 
cause Krug is liked more but because Ickes 
was liked less. Epwarp L. (Bos) BarTLETT, 
a New Deal Democrat who represents Alaska 
in Congress, said that the day of Ickes’ resig- 
nation was the most memorable day in 
Alaskan history. He said that Ickes’ passing 
from the national scene gave Alaska a chance 
to develop, and he charged the retiring Secre- 
tary with holding back Alaska all during his 
long tenure in the Interior Department. 

At the age of 38 Julius Albert (Cap) Krug 
has traveled a long way. He is the youngest 
member of the Truman Cabinet; in fact, he is 
one of the youngest Cabinet members in his- 
tory. He has made considerable progress in 
the 12 years since he was pumping gas at a 
filling station in downtown Madison, at the 
corner of King, Wilson, and Butler Streets. 
The entire Krug family believes that its huge 
and enterprising offspring has broken the 
bank in a large way. 

Whether a young man from Madison can 
administer a Department concerned almost 
exclusively with the States of the far West 
remains to be seen. Like Missouri, the West 
waits to be shown. 





Consumer Credit Controls Retard Full 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived considerable mail relative to the 
remarks I made in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD on December 14, 1945, in connec- 
tion with the abolishment of consumer 
credit controls. 

It is becoming more evident that in- 
creased production is necessary for pros- 
perity in America. . Controls of one kind 
or another have definitely retarded pro- 
duction to a degree that black-market 
operations are becoming more and more 
numerous. 

Consumer credit controls have contrib- 
uted their share to this situation. Many 
industries are fearful of continued gov- 
ernmental interference in business and 
are hesitant about increasing their oper- 
ations for that reason. 
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The following article, reproduced in the 
February issue of Consumer Credit, which 
has a monthly circulation of over 40,000, 
should be of interest to my colleagues and 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. It 
is published by the Consumer Banking 
Institute of Washington, D. C:: 


REGULATION W RESTRICTIONS NOT TO BE EASED 
EVEN TO AID VETERANS 

This publication has always maintained the 
position that the first problem of reconver- 
sion is that of replacing the huge war mar- 
kets with consumer markets. If our fac- 
tories, farms and mines are to keep up full- 
scale production and employment, they must 


be able to sell what they produce. Our serv- 
ice and distributive business can provid jobs 
and income only if large-scale markets can 
be maintained. 

Now that the Government has stopped buy- 
ing all kinds of things which it needed f 
the war, markets can be maintained only if 


consumers can buy in large quantities and 
keep on buying. Just as the large wartime 
markets were made possible by Government 
credit, large consumer markets can also be 
opened up only by the use of consumer 
credit. 

But the consumer market is nothing more 
than the aggregate purchases of all of us as 
individuals or consumers. Any restriction 
or regulation (such as regulation W) which 
limits individual buying must also limit the 
total market. Realistic appraisals of the 
regulation must thus be in terms of indi- 
viduals and their buying needs and abilities. 
Public policies based upon an over-all sur- 
plus of cash buying power will fall short of 
their goal to the extent that each individual 
consumer is different from the over-all 
average. 

Because total consumer markets are the re- 
sult of many individual markets, that total 
must be computed from the bottom up—that 
is by adding together the amounts which 
each individual can and will buy. Market 
estimates computed from the top down—that 
is by reference to total income or wealth— 
are not adequate, because they assume a lev- 
eling or averaging of individual consumers 
which never actually occurs. It results in al- 
locating markets to some individuals who 
will not buy, because they do not have the 
money; and to others who have the money, 
but who will not buy because they do not 
need the goods or do not want them. 

A recent study by the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Economic Development shows that 
about 23 percent of New Jersey families 
planning to buy household appliances plan 
to buy them on the installment plan. About 
49 percent of New Jersey families planning to 
buy new automobiles and 56 percent of those 
planning to buy used cars plan to use in- 
stallment credit. As shown in table I, many 
more New Jersey families also plan to finance 
purchases of these items by cash fronf income 
which probably means in large measure some 
form of open credit. Elimination of these 
credit purchasers from the New Jersey market 
will greatly reduce the potential for this im- 
portant industrial State. 


TABLE I.—Expected method of financing pur- 
chases in New Jersey 


Total number of family units expecting to 
buy one or more household appliance 
equipment items listed, 889,994 








Method of financing amen’ tabiadal 
By cash from income 62, 106 } 40) 
By use of savings or investment 210, #89 | 23 
By installment plan___- 204 } 
A eee ; 112, 887 } 
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NEW AUTOMOBILES 
Total number of family units ex- 








pecting to purchase new auto- 
ROWING itccanaibceschatae ene 314, 647 
| 
. Family | Percent 
Te f finan g | = | 
Method of financing | units of total 
By cash from income : 62, 440 19.8 
By use of savings or investments 58, 052 18.5 
By installment plan_.......---.--- 153, 046 | 48.6 
NS os. ino enninmaekeckh 41, 109 13.1 
USED AUTOMOBILES 
Total number of family units ex- 
pecting to purchase used auto- 
ORME aces cs sons ates ak eases 116, 611 
| F I t 
' . ‘amily -ercen 
lethod of financing ae 
M i ca ata units | of total 
By cash from income as 18, 724 | 16.1 
By use of savings or investments__| 17,721 | 15.2 
By installment plan_.......-.----- | 55.7 
Gt NN oaks wceewekibeeneens | 13.0 





Source: New Jersey State Department of 
Economic Development Review of New Jersey 
Business, vol. 1, No. 4 (January 1946), p. 5. 


Along this same line, Advertising Age (Jan- 
uary 14, 1946) recently observed: 

“Although nearly 100,000,000 Americans are 
holding war bonds, Government financial ex- 
perts are convinced that the bulk of $150,000,- 
000,000 in individual liquid assets built up 
since 1939 rests in relatively few hands. 

“They are also confident, on the basis of 
their studies, that the great bulk of these ac- 
cumulated savings is being held for perma- 
nent purposes, and is not going to be used ex- 
tensively in purchasing consumer durables 
and luxury items. 

“These assumptions have been seriously 
questioned in recent weeks, as dollars flowed 
freely in the holiday shopping rush, but the 
economists feel that unless there has been a 
significant change of heart, the war bonds 
and the bank balances will be held for such 
things as a new home or a rainy day, and 
the durables will be financed through use of 
consumer credit.” 

This means that the large potential con- 
suirer market indicated by our accumulation 


of savings and our years of doing without will 
nevcr be realized unless each individual con- 

mer can buy according to his needs and 
abilities. Limitation of markets to individ- 
uals who can pay cash or meet restricted- 
credit requirements will mean that manufac- 





turers can prc > no more than enough to 
meet those markets and full production and 
employment will not be achieved. In the 


flation, such a policy encourages inflation 


by discoure2gir 


face cf these conditions, artificial limitation 
of markets is more than an anti-inflationary 
measure—is is an antiproduction measure, 
Eecause ,-production is the best antidote to 
t 


j g production and employment. 

But aside from its serious economic as- 
pecis, the continuation of regulation W as 
a method to limit consumer markets results 
in discrimination among individuals. In 
£o discriminating, it creates individual hard- 
ships which are as unnecessary as they are 
unjustified. Returning veterans who need 
credit to reestablish themselves in civilian 
life find it denied them because they cannot 
meet the requirements of regulation W. « Dis- 
pleced war workers find they cannot use their 
credit resources to make sound adjustments 
to peacetime activities. 

In a letter to the editor of Consumer Credit 
Mr. Harry B. Weaver, president of the Dav- 
enport Morris Plan Co., cites two examples 
where regulation W prevented the sound use 
of credit by deserving individuals. The first 
of these examples involved an ex-serviceman 
who was an acceptable credit risk, but was 
prevented from buying a new gas stove be- 
cause he did not have a $33 down payment 
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required by regulation W. The second ex- 
ample was a man who found it impossible to 
accept a good selling job because he did not 
have the required down payment for an 
automobile. 

Because it is so pertinent to the problems 
of individual consumers under regulation W, 
Mr. Weaver’s letter was forwarded to the 
Federal Reserve Board for its comment. 
Both the letter and the reply of Mr. Bray 
Hammond, assistant secretary to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, appear on the last page 
of this issue of Consumer Credit. Exami- 
nation of the two letters indicates— 

1. Mr. Weaver's interpretation of regula- 
tion W and its effect in the two examples 
cited were correct. 

2. The Board attributes the primary cause 
of the difficulties to “the war and its after 
effects.” 

3. The Board defends regulation W as 
an aid to all individuals by holding back 
inflation. 

4. The Board thinks regulation W cannot 
be relaxed for the benefit of veterans with- 
out nuilifying it. 

5. The Board thinks that regulation W, 
together with other measures, will bring 
about a fairer distribution of the limited 
supply now available at prices the veterans 
can afford. 

6. Fundamentally, the solution can come 
only with large-scale prcduction. 

From this exchange of correspondence, it 
appears that the basic conflict of thought 
is as between considering consumers as in- 
dividuals or considering them over-all. The 
Federal Reserve Board agrees that some hard- 
ships may cccur, but justifies the regulation 
upon the basis of helping all groups over- 
all by holding down purchases and prevent- 
ing price increases. 

This publication has pointed out on many 
occasions the undesirable effects of regula- 
tion W. It does not seem realistic to con- 
tend that undesirable effects are justified by 
any attempt to hold back inflation in a $160,- 
000,009 economy by restricting $5,000,000 or 
$10,000,000 of consumer credit. 





Address of Hon. John L. Sullivan Before 
the Society of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an eloquent 
address delivered by Hon. John L. Sulli- 
van, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air, at the annual meeting of the Society 
of the Friendly Sons of Si. Patrick, at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
D. C.,on March 16, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President and gentlemen, it is with 
deep humility I rise tonight to address you 
in the presence of the President of the 
United States. One hundred and sixty-five 
years ago the first President of the United 
States became an adopted member of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. Tonight, on 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of this society, the thirty-third President 





confers upon us the same honor. Most of the 
31 in between were good men—but they 
didn’t have the votes. 

I’m proud tonight to speak for Americans 
of Irish blood. I hope that in my lifetime ] 
may prove worthy of the rich heritage of 
faith, hope, courage, enthusiasm, and opti- 
mism passed on to me by my forebearers. 

Mr. President, we gather here tonight as, 
all over the world for 1,590 years, Irishmen, 
their descendants and their friends, have 
gathered to pay tribute to the birthland of 
a great ideal, the homeland of an indomitable 
spirit. 

Tonight—wherever they may be, Irish and 
those like you and me—their kin in race or 
sentiment—pause to pay their ancient trib- 
ute to the blood that flows in their veins and 
to Patrick, the patron saint, and the inspira- 
tion of that great land of saints, scholars, 
and pioneers. Tonight once again we are re. 
minded. that Ireland, often bankrupt in 
everything else, is rich in the love and loyalty 
of her children and her admirers at home 
and abroad. Proudly we remember that for 
centuries she has commanded a respect, a 
loyalty, and an affection that any other na- 
tion in the world well might envy. 

Usually upon such an occasion, the speak- 
ers of the evening talk about the role of 
Irishmen in the birth of this Republic—as 
though we had to prove our birthright. They 
speak of Smith, Taylor, Thornton, and Rut- 
ledge, Carroll, McKean, Read, and Lynch— 
who signed the Declaration of Independence. 
They talk of Long, Fitzsimmons, Duane, Car- 
roll, Burke, and the others who were Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress. They tell 
you of James Moore, Governor of Carolina 
in 1700—and of Dobbs, Rowan, and Burke, 
who were governors in the next 80 years— 
all Irishmen. They talk of John Barry, the 
father of our Navy. They remind you that 
in the Revolutionary War there were 327 
Connors, 500 Murphys, 695 Kellys. 

Now we all know the extent to which men 
of Irish descent have participated in every 
war this country hac fought. But tonight 
one might be suoposed to talk about Ameri- 
cans of Irish blood in this war. I ackxnowl- 
edge a temptation to talk about Admiral Dan 
Callaghan, heroic Father Joe O'Callaghan, 
the Sullivan brothers, and many other heroes 
with Irish names and blood. Tonight I re- 
sist that temptation. The participation by) 
men of Irish blood is too obvious to require 
elaboration. There is still another reason. 

It is hard to remember that 10 months ago 
we were still fighting Germany and that 7 
months ago we were still fighting Japan. 

But one thing is easy to remember, and 
must never be forgotten. In these two wars, 
America proved that American fighting men 
are second to none. 

Our victory was a triumph for all arms 
The Army—its Ground Forces, Air Forces, and 
Service Forces—met and mastered terrific ob- 
stacles. From its high-ranking generals to 
its buck privates, the American Army proved 
itself worthy of America’s greatest military 
traditions. The Navy is proud of its great 
partner in these two wars. 

I am one of those who think that the Coast 
Guard, the Marines and the Navy also did a 
great job. The war in the Pacific was a sca- 
power struggle, waged over jungle islands 
through typhoons and across the vast water 
spaces of the world. Victory in the end 
rested with the country that possessed not 
only the world’s most intelligent and best 
equipped Army, but also the world’s greatest 
Navy—greatest in numbers of ships, greatest 
in the fighting qualities of its officers and 
men, and greatest in its ability to defend its 
country and preserve the peace—the biggest 
and best concentration of air-sea power the 
world has ever known—the United States 
Navy. 

Our Army and our Navy were led by bril- 
liant men whose names will live as long as 
America. Generals Marshall, Eisenhower, 


MacArthur, Arnold and Vandegrift; Admirals 














King, Nimitz, Leahy, Halsey and Waesche— 
these are but a few of the thousands of fine 
American Army and naval officers without 
whose professional attainments and personal 
callantry neither war could ever have been 
won. But I suppose that if those gentlemen 
were here with us tonight, they would be the 
first to disclaim that they had won either 
W 

I think they would tell you that despite 
the great contributions science made to 
American arms and military proficiency, 
neither radar nor influence fuse, nor even 

» atomic bomb, was America’s secret weap- 
on. I am confident that they would agree 
vith me when I say to yo- that the secret 
weapon with which America won these two 

rs was 15,000,000 of the finest young men 

; world has ever known. Those kids won 
this war for us—those kic= gave us one more 
chance to make this world a sane, fit place in 
which tolive. And it is my guess that if peace 
endures it will be largely because those 15,- 
000,000 superb youngsters will work as hard 
and as intelligently to help preserve the peace 
as they did to win the war. 

Yes; there were thousands of Kellys and 
Murphys and Sweeneys in every type of uni- 
form American fighting men wore in these 
wars. But we must remember that there 
were an equal number of Browns and Joneses. 
And a lot of Bernsteins and Cohens. 

So, tonight, rather than narrate the long 
and honorable roll of contributions to the 
war effort by men and women of Irish blood— 
both in and out of uniform—I prefer to speak 
more generally of all Americans of Irish blood 
and their hopes for America in the years to 
come. 

Mr. President, this society did not elect 
you to membership because of the position 
you hold, but because of the ideals to which 
you hold. They watched you as you so sud- 
denly took over the affairs of government at 
a crucial, tragic time. They marveled at the 
way this country, under your guidance, pur- 
sued its steady march to victory without los- 
ing a step. They applauded your straight- 
forwardness and your courage. They liked 
your unaffected loyalties. They acquired a 
confidence in your motives—they found you 
to be fair to all men. I think that most of 
all they respected you for certain spiritual 
qualities and convictions they admire in men 
of all faiths. 

Now, this is by no means by way of assur- 
ing you the Irish will always be with you. 
Occasionally the Irish enjoy a difference of 
opinion—once in a great while they even dis- 
agree among themselves. But even without 
the action of this society tonight, it is abun- 
dantly evident that you possess those quali- 
ties so much admired by us of Irish blood. 

As for us—we know we owe as much to 
America as any other group, and probably 
much more than some. Nowhere in the land 
can you find more devotion to America than 
in this group. We're proud that we have been 
able over the last 170 years to give more than 
we've taken. We hope it will always be so. 
We have our faults and we know them. But 
we think we possess some qualities of the 
heart and some eternal principles of humane 
justice and charity that America and the 
world need. 

Our forebears were men and women of 
Simple and abiding faith. They came to 
America full of hope, and for them and for 
their children’s children their faith and their 
hopes have been justified and fulfilled. They 
had courage and enthusiasm and optimism. 
To the Irish, tomorrow is the greatest day 
of all. And to them, tomorrow doesn't mean 
just the coming 24 hours—but all that’s left 
here on earth, and after that, eternity. 

It is with this background and heritage of 
faith, hope, courage, optimism, and enthusi- 
asm that we of Irish blood contemplate the 
international and domestic problems that 
beset the President and people of the United 
States tonight. 
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To us, the peace so recently won is beyond 
all price. Without peace, we know that 
neither we nor any other people in the world 
can enjoy those fruits of victory you, Presi- 
dent Truman, so well described to the Federal 
Council of Church of Christ in America as 
“the right of every human being to live in 
dignity and freedom, the right to worship 
God in his own way, the right to fix his own 
relationship to his fellowmen and to his 
Creator.” 

We know full well, Mr. President that with- 
out a just and enduring peace the horizons 
and the boundaries of the human spirit will 
shrink ever inward, and that neither Ameri- 
ca nor any other nation will achieve its des- 
tiny. We are convinced that peace is not an 
accident that just happens, but rather an ob- 
jective requiring and deserving the same ef- 
fort and unity that is required to win a war. 
We know, too, that there is a price for peace— 
but it is characteristic of the Irish never to 
count the cost. 

And so it is that tonight, with vibrant 
hopes for the success of the United Nations 
Organization, we assure you of our desire 
to cooperate with men of good will all over 
the world to protect this all-embracing fam- 
ily of nations. We are not unmindful of the 
suspicions and rumors that caused you on 
Thursday to reaffirm your conviction that 
practical, peaceful solutions are possible and 
will be attained. We share that conviction. 
As you move forward to solve these problems, 
we join you in prayer for a new world 
founded upon faith rather than bounded by 
fears—a world in which mutual respect and 
confidence can beget that universality of 
man which must be God’s will. To achieve 
that, no effort is too great—few experiments 
too dangerous. 

For we know, oh so well, that in this 
modern world no man can ever again be an 
island of himself. Henceforth, whenever 
forces of aggression seek to abridge liberty 
and disrupt the peace in however remote a 
corner of the globe, no one will need ask 
for whom the bell tolls. We will know it 
tolls for us all, unless America’s influence, 
backed by America’s might, and acting in 
concert with the other peace- and liberty- 
loving members of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, proceeds at once to halt that 
ageression. 

On the home front, as is the case with 
every nation that has just concluded a long 
war, America faces many domestic problems. 
Though of far less importance than the 
establishment of enduring peace, they im- 
pinge upon the happiness and welfare of 
every man, woman, and child. I suspect 
that because they are so involved and com- 
plicated they look more difficult than they 
really are. None of them appear insoluble 
to the Irish. 

To the Irish, America always has been, and 
always will be, the land of ever-increasing 
opportunity. The first of them to come here 
were Americans in spirit even before they 
landed. Once here, they never ceased to 
wonder at the American system, which to 
them represents the finest instrumentality 
of government the mind of man has yet de- 
vised. They have never wavered in their 
obligations as Americans because they know 
the heart of America is sound. They know 
that here in America can be had everything 
the body and the soul require to create a 
full and happy and useful life. To the Irish, 
coming from a land where there was so little, 
the freedom, the resources, and the chances 
for growth and improvement stamped Amer- 
ica as the land of opportunity. 

That view has never changed—as it has 
with some others. Temporary dislocations 
have never obscured to the Irish the broad, 
cheery panorama that is America. 

We can all recall during the late 1930’s 
tie atmosphere being created by certain sup- 
posedly advanced economic thinkers. We 
were told that America had reached and 
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receded from her maximum development. 


We were told that the country had been 
built, that the frontiers had disappeared. We 
were warned that since the economy of Amer- 
ica had matured we must begin to pull back 
into our shell and resort to these adjust- 
ments and rear-guard stratagems with which 
waning nations seek to delay their decline. 

Americans of Irish blood never fell for that. 
They believed that these spokesmen of futil- 
ity and despair were not only lacking in faith, 
but shockingly bad at arithmetic. It is our 
view that today, and for as far ahead as can 
reasonably be foreseen, America still offers 
unbounded opportunity for all who seek to 
grasp it. 

We still hear references to America’s 130,- 
000,000 people, and we wonder if therein can- 
not be found the secret to the apathy with 
which some people treat the needs of the day. 
It seems plausible that they may regard some 
of America’s wants and needs as merely tem- 
porary wartime phenomena. 

Now the fact of the matter is that we are 
not a nation of 130,000,000 people but of 
140,000,000. By 1950 we will be a nation 145,- 
000,000 strong. In the last 3'4 years of war 
our population increased more than 5,000,000. 
Our present rate of growth is at a rate of 
about one and one-half million per year. 

Now what does this mean in terms of de- 
velopment, in terms of opportunity for our 
people? Would it indicate that current 
shortages of housing, foods, transportation, 
communication, and 1,001 other services, are 
merely wartime phenomena? Or would it 
suggest that to satisfy these permanent and 
increasing wants we must embark upon a 
prolonged period of industrial activity the 
like of which the world has never seen. 
Superimpose upon this the pent-up demands 
for goods of all sorts and descriptions—add 
to it all those new boons to civilization sci- 
ence is prepared to give us, and you have the 
perfect prescription for a situation in which 
opportunity must exceed the wildest dreams 
of those who seek it. Surely, if this is a 
correct appraisal of our present prospects, 
then we have no domestic problems that can- 
not be solved by liberal applications of in- 
dustry and faith. 

Mr. President, we know something of the 
inventory of America’s spiritual and material 
resources. We know something of the 
measure of the faith and the courage of the 
American people. We know that here in 
America there is, there always can be, more 
than enough for every one. We feel that in 
1946 America, victoriousand resurgent, stands 
on the threshold of her most glorious era. 

We applaud your faith and your confidence. 
Tonight, meeting in honor of Patrick, the 
patron saint, whose inspiration sustained the 
Irish through centuries of trying problems, 
Americans of Irish blood extend to you warm 
encouragement and sincere best wishes in the 
tasks you have so courageously undertaken. 
May God help you to help us make this world 
a peaceful one, and America, civilization’s 
everlasting shrine. 





Jackson Day Speech of Hon. Scott W. 
Lucas, of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE: 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include herewith a first-page 
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editorial from the Springfield, Ill., State 
Register of March 4, 1946: 


LUCAS’ JACKSON DAY SPEECH 


The 1,000 or more Democrats who heard 
United States Senator Scotr W. LucAs’ open- 
ing gun of the congressional campaign at the 
St. Nicholas Hotel Saturday night agree that 
the Senator’s impersonation of Andrew Jack- 
son was a great success. 

His keynote speech was a ringing endorse- 
ment of the leadership of President Truman 
who Senator Lucas said is meeting a multi- 
plicity of domestic and international prob- 
lems with Jacksonian and Rooseveltian cour- 
age and ability. 

It required courage for the Senator to 
speak as plainly as he did about labor and 
management, but he has Jacksonian courage. 
These words of warning which he uttered 
are reverberating across the Nation today: 

“Unless industrial and labor strife reaches a 
satisfactory settlement soon, labor and man- 
agement both—and I say both, with empha- 
sis—miay receive a legislative jolt more Severe 
than the Case bill.” (That measure provides 
for compulsory arbitration.) 

It was significant that the burst of applause 
which greeted that statement was followed 
by an even greater demonstration of ap- 
proval when Senator Lucas said: 

“All the people of America have basic rights 
in these disputes. The public interest is in- 
volved, and Congress cannot long neglect it.” 

There you have a definite Jacksonian key- 
nove which none can misunderstand. 

We must have peace and prosperity at home 
if we are to have peace throughout the world. 

Second cnly to the transcendent appeal for 
industrial peace was Senator Lucas’ brilliant 
and fearless denunciation of and challenge to 
isolationists who continue to obstruct inter- 
national amity as they did during the peril- 
ous period when the late President Roosevelt 
sought to avert war by preparedness based 
upon national unity. 

Roundly denouncing the Gerald Nyes, the 
Hamilton Fishes and other “America-First- 
ers,” Senator Lucas warned that those same 
elements of hate are trying to destroy the 
peace structure right now to satisfy political 
prejudice and desire for self-aggrandizement. 

The Senator said those elements of hate 
continue to fight Franklin Roosevelt in death 
as they did when he was leading the world 
to a righteous peace. 

A hush fell over the great audience and 
was followed by a tremendous tribute of ap- 
plause for the speaker and the late President 
Roosevelt when Senator Lucas said in meas- 
ured tones and with a dramatic gesture: 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt need have no fear 
for his place in history. He withstood their 
attacks for 12 long years. He shattered 
American precedents by defeating them four 
times in succession, and, if they continue in 
their scurrilous attacks upon the memory of 
this man, his ghost will walk in the coming 
elections. He will defeat them again.” 

A Jacksonian keynote, indeed. 

Well may every candidate for county, dis- 
trict, or State office echo and reecho it. It 
is the rallying cry of democracy—the battle 
cry of victory. 





Should OPA Be Continued? 


REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of Congress are receiving literally 
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thousands of messages from constitu- 
ents concerning the continuation of the 
OPA. I have had very few, if any, let- 
ters from the District urging that OPA 
in its entirety be eliminated. Most writ- 
ers, however, want the part of OPA that 
affects them repealed at once. 

The mammoth Willow Run Ford 
bomber plant was located at Ypsilanti, 
Mich. During the reconversion period 
the Kaiser-Frazer Co. has taken over the 
Willow Run factory. This is a typical 
war-defense area and a place where re- 
converting from wartime economy to 
peacetime activities means much, espe- 
cially to the retailer. 

I have this day received a letter from 
the Board of Commerce of Ypsilanti 
which expresses the general view of the 
citizens of that community. This letter 
is typical and suggests, among other 
things, “We do advocate the continu- 
ance of some form of OPA control, but 
with a much more flexible administrative 
policy.” 

Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the permis- 
sion given to me, I include the letter, 
which reads: 

Drar CONGRESSMAN MICHENER: I can well 
imagine how weary you may be from all of 
the discussion concerning the OPA. Never- 
theless I know you are intensely interested in 
this vital issue and will not object to getting 
a few concrete facts based on local experience. 

We do advocate the continuation of some 
form of OPA control but with a much more 
flexible administrative policy. OPA officials 
should realize that retail costs are steadily 
rising and that there is a limit to the amount 
of price absorption that retailers can take. 
Here are a few observations: 

1. While total retail volume may be holding 
up, in many lines it is from 10 percent to 
35 percent under the wartime peak. This is 
due to merchandise shortages and conserva- 
tism on the part of the consumer. 

2. The cost of doing business is steadily 
mounting with wages and rents the two im- 
portant factors. Very few merchants outside 
of food dealers can get their overhead below 
25 percent. 

3. Preticketed items are increasing right 
along with the result that some wearing ap- 
parel merchants anticipate that 50 percent of 
their volume during this present year will 
ultimately be made up of very closely priced 
preticketed items. For instance the margin 
of profit allowed on a certain preticketed 
item is 32 percent on cost whereas the normal 
mark-up for many years on that same item 
has been 40 percent or more. Some pretick- 
eted items allow a mark-up of from only 25 
percent to 28 percent on cost. 

4. Financial statements of retailers for the 
year 1845 generally reveal three things: (a) 
A reduction in the gross profit on sales; (b) 
an increase in the cost of doing business; 
(c) a reduction in net profit. The outlook 
for 1946 is an acceleration of this trend. 

It is true that retailers have been doing 
good business in recent years, but it is also 
true that a man can do a terrific amount of 
business and still not do it profitably. Any 
merchant can take a close mark-up on cc- 
casional items, perhaps even a loss, but he 
can’t do this on any substantial number of 
items. 

We also favor the passage of the Guinn Bill 
H. R. 2788 limiting the time in which OPA 
can take court action to 1 year. We feel 
that the businessman is entitled to this 
much protection against Government legal 
action which now may be brought against 
him years after an alleged violation. 

We appreciate the tremendous problems 
which confront you Congressmen and we are 
confident that it is your purpose to take 





such action as will achieve the greatest good 
for the greatest number. We only ask that 
price control be administered with the great. 
est possible degree of fairness and equality, 
Respectfully, 
RETAIL COMMITTEE, 
PavuL UNGRopT, 
Secretary, 





Russian Gold 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. WHITE.: Mr. Speaker, there is 
much speculation in this country con- 
cerning the gold reserves and the gold 
resources of Russia. A loan to Russia in 
light of our past experience and the 
record of international dealings with 
Russia would be a speculation that this 
country cannot afford to make under 
present conditions. There is submitted 
for consideration an article from the 
well known pen of a prominent financial 
writer, Mr. N. M. Bratten, formerly with 
the Department of Commerce, taken 
from Nations Business for March: 


RvuSSIAN GOLD 


When Representative Cotmer and his col- 
leagues asked Stalin how Russia expected to 
pay back $6,000,000,000 Stalin is reported to 
have answered: 

“How will China pay back its American 
loans?” 

What about Russia’s capacity to repay a 
large American Ican? This, of course, de- 
pends on the loan’s amount, maturity date, 
and repayment terms, all related to the 
U. S. S. R.’s prospective export ability. Two 
important facts in this connection are Rus- 
sia’s ability to deliver gold and America's 
present ability and willingness to accept it 
in unlimited amounts and indefinitely. We 
may have no need or use for more gold, but 
so long as we are willing to export goods in 
exchange for it and so long as Russia can 
preduce large amounts of gold, the U.S. 5S. R. 
can maintain considerable debt service with 
the prceduct of the Siberian gold fields. 

Official Washington thinks the U. S. S. R. 
holds much gold and can mine very sub- 
stantial amounts. How much gold Russia 
now has on hand and how much it can pro- 
duce each year are, for the present, Russian 
secrets, although they have a direct bearing 
on the question of a loan. Rumor has it 
that Russia’s gold-mining potentialities de- 
veloped during the war are now very sizable. 
Gold is not something the Russian people 
care for or can afford to use internally as 
money; but if gold will buy needed American 
goods, the Soviet Government may be ex- 
pected to direct the necessary manpower to 
Siberia. 

The most recent Federal Reserve Board esti- 
mates place Russia’s monetary gold reserve 
at $839,000,000 as of September 1935 and 
Russia’s production of gold in 1938 at $180,- 
000,000. No later Federal Reserve estimates 
are obtainable but some Washingtonians 
think Russia now holds $2,500,000,000 to 


#3,000,000,000 of gold reserves, and mines 
about $250,000,000 of the metal annually, The 
gold reserves originally designed as a war 
chest did not have to be used because of 
lend-lease. 

Students of the Russian mind think that 
the Soviet’s secretiveness about its gold po-i- 














n is due to the fear that the disclosure 
that Russia holds large amounts of gold in 
he official reserves and in the ground might 
ichten the U.S. A. into abandoning its gold- 
uying statutes. 


GOLD WOULD NOT HELP US 


E. C. Ropes, the United States Commerce 
Department’s Russian expert, holds that gold 
goods is not acceptable payment to the 
United States or England. Certainly it is 
t the ideal form of payment from our 
wpoint but it is legally acceptable to the 
Treasury Department. Therefore, Russia as 
rge gold producer is in a much better 
ition to service an American loan than 
other borrowing countries. 

To the extent that it is not met in gold, 
Russia’s loan service will have to be met 
primarily out of the proceeds of Russian 

mmodity exports to us or the rest of the 

rid. The more commodities we buy from 
-ussia, the more we can help Russia pay off 

1isloan Our prewar trade with the USSR, 

ywever, does not suggest that, without gold, 
Russian exports to the United States of 
America will suffice to service a loan of sev- 
eral billion dollars. Quite the contrary. But 
advocates of a loan to Russia hope that 
through the multilateral system of interna- 
tional trade settlements, which is the key- 
tone of our commercial policy, Russia will 
be able to meet any financial obligations to 
this country which she undertakes and 
which she cannot meet with gold. 

This country’s commodity imports from 
Russia totaled only $21,400,000 in 1936; 
$27,200,000 in 1937, and $23,500,000 in 1938. 
At current prices, those figures would be 
somewhat larger. If Congress adopts the 
administration’s present stock-piling bill we 
could, for a limited time, greatly expand our 
imports of certain strategic and critical ma- 
terials obtainable in Russia. 

Our chief imports from Russia in 1938, 


apart from gold, were: 
Furs, skins, and other animal 


DOOUCB os isccndnceducaccasee $14, 500, 000 









Manganese and other metals 

and manufactures__....-.--. 3, 600, 000 
Textile fibers and manufac- 

CHE =. ecko wne eden 1, 600, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals_._....---. 1, 400, 000 
All other imports..........-...- 2, 400, 000 


These are not magnitudes to conjure with, 
when looking for ways to multiply direct 
imports from the U.S. 5S. R. 


EXPORTS COULD SERVICE DEBT 


Some Government officials believe, how- 
ever, that Russia’s total commodity exports 
in the years ahead will be adequate to serv- 
ice a loan of the dimensions being discussed. 

Mr. Ropes, in an article privately published 
in 1944, stated: 

“Noting the fact that the Soviet Union, 
while building up its economy by modern- 

ing its industry, expanding its transport, 

nd mechanizing its agriculture, exported 

oods each year, on an average from 1929 
to 1938 to a value of $517,604,000, it is pos- 
sible to estimate, with some assurance, that 
the capacity of the country to export, on an 
wverage, each year for 10 years after normal 
conditions of life are restored, will be at least 
$400,000,000 to $500,000,000. There wili be 
variations in different years but, by and large, 
these figures are conservative, omitting as 
they do gold and precious metals and some 
industrial products sold regularly before the 
war to the Soviet Union’s eastern neighbors, 
but now required by the country itself for 
its own rehabilitation and progress.” 

Compared with official figures, Mr. Ropes’ 
optimism seems to be exaggerated. 

Russia’s export figures as published offi- 
cially by the United States Department of 
Commerce show a less optimistic picture: 
Her exports to the world at large before the 
war measured in dollars totaled only $160,- 
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500,000 in 1936; $204,200,000 in 1937; and 
$157,300,000 in 1938. 

The U. S. S. R.’s chief export commodities 
in 1938 were wood and wood products, grains, 
petroleum products, furs, and cotton fabrics. 
In the Soviet’s best trade year, 1930, its ex- 
ports to the world totaled $533,700,000. For 
Russia to maintain her exports to free-ex- 
change countries on a large volume and on a 
sustained basis, with a view to accumulating 
dollars for loan service, would entail a major 
effort and no little sacrifice by the Russian 
people, at least during the earlier loan-serv- 
ice years. 

The British loan agreement of last De- 
cember requires no repayments for the first 
6 years. After the sixth year, annual pay- 
ments on account of principal repayments 
and interest at 1.62 percent—unless the lat- 
ter is skipped—are to be $31,823,000 for each 
$1,000,000,000 of the credit drawn. 


REPAYMENTS ON EASY TERMS 


Were Russia to obtain a line of credit here 
on the same noncommercial and subsidized 
terms as Britain, annual Russian payments 
to us would have to be: 


|} Annually for | 

50 years, begin- 
ning Dee. 31, 

| 1951 | 


Or during 50 
years a total 
of— 


On a loan of— 


$1,000,000,000_......_- | 
$2,000,000,000_........- 
$3,000,000,000.......—- | 
$4,000,000,000 

$5,000 000,000 } 


$6,000,000 ,000 


1 $31, 823, 000 | 
63, 646, 000 


$1, 591, 150, 000 
3, 182, 300, 000 
95, 469, 000 4, 773, 450, 000 
127, 292, 000 6, 364, 600, 000 
159, 115, 000 7, 955, 750, 000 
190, 938, 000 9, 546, 900, 000 


1 The fiftieth installment would be $31,840,737. 


For a loan of even half of Marshal Stalin’s 
$6,000,000,000 figure this would mean that, 
for 50 successive years Russia would be called 
upon to pay us more than it paid us for its 
prewar imports, without getting in return 
anything but a receipt. The goods repre- 
senting the Russian debt to us presumably 
would have been imported before the first 
of the 50 annual payments started. For any 
American goods Russia might want to import 
in 1952 or afterwards, additional dollars 
would have to be found somehow. 

Russia will not find it easy to raise its 
exports to the level these payments will make 
necessary. Despite the country’s vast nat- 
ural and human resources its ability to re- 
pay a large dollar loan in goods will depend 
on the world’s demand for Russian products. 

As for loan servicing through American 
imports of Russian commodities, while an in- 
crease over the prewar volume in lumber— 
and, for a time, in those strategic and critical 
materials obtainable in Russia, is possible, 
the prospects are not umlimited. Military 
stock-pile commodities which Russia is in a 
position to supply include, chiefly, chromite, 
copper, manganese, nickel, platinum, and 
fluorspar. Stock-pile experts estimate the 
amount of such commodities we could so 
use at $225,000,000, a sum which would have 
to be spread over several years because of the 
time required for mining. 

Stalin’s February speech announcing mili- 
tary power as Russia's first objective in the 
next 5 years seems to rule out the possibility 
that Russia might develop a large export bal- 
ance of trade with other countries. 

Producers in the countries concerned may 
reasonably set up their own objections if 
the U. S. S. R. offers competitive products at 
low prices. 

However, a triangular trade course, even if 
not otherwise impeded somewhere along the 
line, could work satisfactorily only if the 
United States, by and large, during the long 
period of the loan’s repayment maintained a 
negative trade balance, an excess of imports 
over exports. 

So long as we continue on balance to ex- 
port surpluses, there will be an insurmount- 
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able transfer problem for the countries which 
hem, 
in the aggregate, will be uncollectible, ex- 
cepting insofar as they can pay in gold. 
BUSINESS MIGHT MAKE LOANS 

Another and very practical question de- 
serves to be considered in this study: Hi 
far can private American business and bank- 
ing meet the U.S. © R.’s credit needs? 

Some United States officials have recog- 
nized that a considerable part of Russia's 
legitimate needs can be met in this manner 
perhaps with help from the Export-Import 
Bank. In 1944, Mr. Ropes wrote 

“Ample funds are available in American 
banks and corporation treasuries to finance 
a large aggregate of orders over the first 5 
years of intensive manufacture and ship- 
ment and there should be no need for a: 
sistance from the Government to help private 
sellers and bankers carry the load 
was provided fn countries 








, such as 


that in prewar 


years sought Soviet business on a credit 
basis.” 
Apart from private American sources, Rus- 


sia may obtain substantial amounts of credit 





from the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Develorment. That Bank ut- 
growth of the Bretton Woods Con of 
1944, will have substantial gold and d : 
resources. Indeed, Russia's exacting demands 
at Bretton Woods caused the text of the 
agreements to be modified in various re- 


spects and resulted in the United States d 
gation, as a placating I 
into the bank §$300,000,000 more than the 
$2,875,000,000 quota previously envisaged 
this country. 

The Bretton Woods agreements were for- 
mally ratified last December by more than 
30 countries, but the U.S. S. R. was not among 
them, to the surprise and disappointment 
of many people in the United States Gover 
ment. 

If we make Russia a loan, Congress and 
American business are likely to demand that 
a Russian credit be accompanied by some 
nonfinancial quid pro qu If we 
export billions of dollars’ 
Russia on credit, would it be 
Russia to export some “international c 
operation”? Some countries have used trade 
as a form of economic warfare and, under 
the Russian system imports and exports can 
be adjusted at the will of a few men in Mos- 
cow. Russia's capacity to produce and 
export being Moscow-controlled, Russ 
ability to pay loan service is itself within t} 
control of the Kremlin. Loan service m 
be just another chip for an inscrutable in- 
ternational poker player 

Again quoting Mr. R l 
of trade—in Russia—however, can also be 
used as an economic or political weapon and 
has been employed in both capacities either 
to rectify a trade situation unsatisfac ry to 
the Soviet Union or to punish a country tl 


le- 
concession, putting 


ior 


ire to 
worth of goods to 
c 


amiss to 


cpes, “the n 


for its own reasons broke relations with the 
Soviet Union. The possibility of simil 

action after the war is inherent 
control over export and import movements.” 


in the 


POLITICAL TERMS FOR A LOAN 
Some assurance against such 
might well be a part of the loan agreement. 
Access to more information about Russia 
might be another stipulation. Not only the 
American loan negotiators but Coneress and 
the public want this. 

In addition to considerations related to 
the U. S. S. R., many Members of Congress 
zeel that a loan to Russia ought not be 
decided by itself but only in connection with 
the total of the outside world’s desire for 
financial aid from us. Heretofore Congress 
has approved various foreign lending pro- 
grams totaling billions, without too much 
attention to the possible inflationary effects 
of large foreign buying here in the period 
ahead. Also some, like Bernard Baruch and 


maneuvers 
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Secretary of the Interior Ickes, point out 
that we are now a “have not” rather than a 
“have” Nation, which implies that we should 
examine loan proposals from the standpoint 
of our ability to take the risks. 

Piecemeal Government lending abroad has 
now reached such a volume as to suggest the 
wisdom of thorough Government investiga- 
tion of foreign borrowing needs and Ameri- 
can lending capacity. 





World Famine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include the full texts of the ad- 
adresses on world famine by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover and myself over the ABC net- 
work at 7:15 p. m., on Saturday, March 
16, 1946: 


MR. HOOVER’S PLEA TO HALT FAMINE 


Two weeks ago I was asked by President 
Truman and Secretary of Agriculture An- 
derson to advise upon what measures and 
what sort of organization should be set up to 
cope with the famine which now stretches 
over 500,000,000 people abroad. I advised 
upon the essential organization and the 
methods adapted to this emergency. My 
recommendations were fully stated in the 
press on February 26. I do not need to repeat 
that outline. 

I am glad to say these recommendations 
have all been adopted with one exception, 
that related to the transfer of powers to Sec- 
retary Anderson which would make him a 
real food administrator capable of stopping 
the human food now being consumed by live- 
stock. 

I wish to dispel at once one misunderstand- 


ing. I have no administrative authority or 
responsibility. I am acting in an advisory 
capacity. 


The Emergency Food Administration is in 
good hands. The new organization is under 
the able direction of Secretary Anderson, Mr. 
Chester Davis and the Emergency Famine 
Committee. They are making rapid progress. 
Secretary Anderson has selected Mr. Walter 
Straub as central Director in Washington 
and he has appointed a food administrator 
in each State and county from department 
officials. A program of voluntary rationing 
has been approved for householders, public 
eating places and the trades. Committees in 
the trades’ have been set up to see that it 
works. 

The emergency will extend over 4 months 
until the next harvest in July. There should 
be a breathing spell after that. 

The voluntary rules for conservation have 
been reduced to great simplicity and have 
been reduced to only wheat products and fats. 
We have faith in the voluntary action of the 
American people. Housewives are asked to 
make three loaves of wheat bread do the 
work of five and that their purchases of fats 
be reduced 20 percent. Public eating places 
have been asked to limit their purchases of 
wheat flour or its equivalent to two pounds 
a week for the average number of their cus- 
tomers and that they reduce their consump- 
tion of fats 20 percent. That is not starva- 
tion for the American people because it can 
be made up by other abundant foods and 
saving waste. This amount of denial would 
alone save the health or lives of at least 
35,000,000 additional women and children. 
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There are some matters which I hope our 
people understand. 

1. I fear it is now too late to save all the 
starving people. Our purpose is to save the 
last one possible. 

2. The number of lives that we can save 
depends upon the extent to which the Amer- 
ican people will comply with the Emergency 
Committee’s appeal. 

3. It also depends upon the extent of 
measures by the Washington administration 
to reduce livestock consumption of bread 
grains and to increase the available fats. 

4. It further depends upon the extent to 
which Latin-American states will cooperate 
by reducing their consumption and waste of 
breadstuffs and fats, to the end that they 
also export the last pound and that they 
import the very least amount. 

5. Even with success in these measures we 
have insufficient food for all the millions of 
people, and every atom of increase means 
life and hope somewhere. 

I could discuss at length the repeated 
warnings and recommendations that I have 
made during the past 5 years—that effective 
organization and preparation of world sup- 
plies should be made against this inevitable 
after-war famine. But this is a time for co- 
operation and not controversy. Our duty is 
to serve starving people. 

Now that the work of the Emergency Food 
Administration has been started, President 
Truman has asked me to go on a mission to 
the countries where there is danger of fam- 
ine. I leave tomorrow morning by plane. I 
am accompanied by a number of men who 
were associated with me in relief and re- 
habilitation during and after the First World 
War. Our purpose is to study means and 
methods of making the available food sup- 
plies in the world save the maximun number 
of lives and to present the situation as clear- 
ly as we can to the President and to the 
American people together with such advice 
as we Can give. 

And I would like, in leaving my country, 
to repeat to this different audience part of 
what I said a few nights ago: 

This is an issue of religious faith and 
morals which affects our country as a whole 
and each individual. Saving of human life 
is @ moral and spiritual duty. If your 
neighbors and their children were hungry 
you would instantly invite them to a seat at 
your table. These starving women and chil- 
dren are in foreign countries, yet they are 
hungry human beings—and they are also 
your neighbors. Cou'd you not imagine one 
of these helpless women or children as an 
invisible guest at your table? By following 
the voluntary rules for saving food you give 
life to that starving person just as surely as 
if he sat at your table. 

To whatever extent we succeed in this task 
we shall have given that much health, cour- 
age, and faith to a despondent and discour- 
aged world. 

I ca:. only appeal to your pity and your 
mercy. I know that the heart of the Ameri- 
can people will respond with kindliness to 
suffering. Will you not take to your table 
an invisible guest? 

I now wish to introduce to this radio audi- 
ence an American woman who has herself 
visited these starving countries abroad, and 
I may add that her public service in the 
United States Congress and her moral and 
her spiritual concepts and the lift of her 
emotion entitle her to speak on these mat- 
ters. 

I present Mrs. CLARE BooTHE LUCE. 


MRS. LUCE’S PLEA TO AMERICAN WOMEN 


I am going to ask you who listen to Mr. 
Hoover and me tonight to ask yourself one 
question. Yes, ask yourself, and the next 
person you talk to on the telephone, or meet 
on the way to work tomorrow, this question, 
“Did you ever see, with your very own eyes, 
an American child dying of actual starva- 





tion? Did you ever see an American mother 
with her baby in her arms, drop dead of 
plain downright hunger? Did you ever see 
an American father scavanging the dump 
piles or the garbage pails of your city for 
any scrap of swill that the rats or roaches 
hadn't eaten? The answer will be no. For 
these are things, thank God, no Americans 
have witnessed in America. And yet these 
melancholy sights are almost the rule al! 
around the rest of the world today. One 
hundred million people will be starving in 
Europe this year. Several million may die 
of starvation in Europe. In China thousands 
die by the roadside every day. We are so 
very fortunate, so very blessed by God, in 
our abundance. 

I think we all know, in our hearts, that if 
We are to deserve our good fortune, we must 
begin to share it: We must be good Samari- 
tans. But now. Because there is no time 
to lose. 

We all knew, of course, that things would 
be bad in Europe and Asia with the war’s end. 
But we didn’t know how really bad they 
were until a little while ago. Crop failures 
and droughts in Europe and Asia have made 
things worse than anyone could have imag- 
ined. If millions are not to starve to death 
in the next crucial 3 or 4 months, we Ameri- 
cans will have to feed them. 

That's why President Truman formed the 
Famine Emergency Committee, with former 
President Hoover as its honorary chairman, 
and Chester C. Davis as its chairman, to 
formulate a program of voluntary methods 
by which we can all help. 

There are many things every one of us, 
particularly the women, can do voluntarily 
which will help to pu* food at once into the 
hungry little mouths of the children over 
there. I do not have time to tell you all of 
them tonight. But the most useful thing 
We can do is to cut down a little on every- 
thing we eat, and everything we waste, 
especially bread. 

America still throws away the richest gar- 
bage in the world. Some demon estimator 
has figured that 5 percent of our breadstuffs, 
or one slice out of every loaf of bread baked 
every day goes into the housewife’s garbage 
pail. 

We can economize on the use of all wheat 
products, such as bread, macaroni, spaghetti, 
breakfast cereals, pies, cookies, cakes. The 
best way to begin, is to buy 40 percent less of 
these commodities. Then use up every scrap 
you buy. Save on bread by keeping it cool 
and moistureproof. If bread gets hard, use 
it for toast or puddings. Wherever you can, 
use potatoes. One small serving of potatoes 
replaces a slice of bread, nutritionally. In- 
stead of cakes, cookies, and pies—use other 
desserts, such as fruits. 

If every American housewife would under- 
take to save two slices of bread a day, that 
would be enough to give 20,000,000 starving 
people their daily bread for the next 6 
months. 

Fats and oils are also desperately needed 
abroad. They’re needed for food to main- 
tain a minimum level of health—and they’re 
needed for soap to fight diseases now ram- 
pant throughout Europe and Asia. Here's 
what all of us can do: 

We can buy less fats and oils. We can 
make use of every possible ounce of “used” 
fats (extra fat on meat, bacon drippings, 
etc.). Then, if there is any left which can- 
not be used in the home, we can turn it 
in to the butcher or grocer. 

A teaspoon of fat a day saved by every 
man, woman, and school chilc in the United 
States will mean a total saving of at least 
1,000,000 pounds of fat a day—and oh, how 
many little lives! 

In the end, it may be more important 
for the cause of peace, to control our ap- 
petities—in order to fced Europe—than to 
control the atomic bomb. 











At the last war’s end, President Woodrow 
Wilson said, “Hunger does not breed reform; 
t breeds madness and all ugly distempers 


that make an ordered life impossible.” The 
man he gave the job of defeating hunger in 
Europe was Herbert Hoover. Mr. Hoover did 
that job nobly then. Let us all help him to 
) it again, for it has become a far greater 
end a far more crucial task at this war's end. 
Once more, we just cannot afford to let 
e great human cry from across the waters 
unheeded. If we do, if we fail humanity, 
e will certainly lose the peace we fought 
There can be no peace in a hungry 
rid. In the words of the President’s 
Famine Emergency Committee: “To avert 
hunger, we cannot fail to meet this call. 
If we fail, we shall see a world of disorders 
which will paralyze every effort at recovery 
and peace. We shall see the death of millions 
of fellow human beings.” 
Guns speak the first word of victory, but 
only food can speak the last word. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ION. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio.- Mr. Speaker, 
last Sunday I discussed the British loan 
before our Columbus town meeting, 
which is broadcast over Station WBNS, 
Columbus, Ohio, with our colleague the 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama, my friend, the Honorable JOHN 
SPARKMAN. I cannot, of course, repro- 
duce our entire discussion, but in my 
opening statement I gave my general 
views on the British loan, and I wish to 
give these views to the House. 

I think Congress should not approve 
the proposed British loan. Remember, 
we are not discussing whether we should 
make some sort of loan to Britain, nor 
whether we should aid or cooperate with 
Britain. A specific agreement was 
sisned by British and American officials 
on December 6, 1845. The British Par- 
liament has approved it. The bills be- 
fore Congress are solely to authorize our 
Secretary of the Treasury to carry out 
this December 6 agreement with $3,750,- 
000,000. Congress is asked to take it or 
leave it. After considerable study, I 
think Congress should leave it. 


THE UNITED STATES AND RECONSTRUCTION 


The United States has a duty not only 
to help but to lead in postwar world 
reconstruction. Performing this duty is 
also a wonderful business opportunity for 
our country, if we go at it wisely. In 
fact, we owe it to the rest of the world, 
as well as to ourselves, to make world 


° : : \ 
economic reconstruction sound business 


for us, as well as other countries, in order 
to make it work. 


THE LOAN IS NOT SOUND BUSINESS 


The British loan cannot be defended 
as a business deal for us. We settle a 
balance of seventeen billions of lend-lease 
for $650,000,000 payable over 50 years; 
we lend three billion seven hundred and 
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fifty million without collateral or security 
to be repaid over 50 years with interest 
at less than 2 percent, and no interest at 
all when the British have not made the 
money they used to make on exporting, 
and that may be most of the time from 
now on. This is not a business loan at 
all. Our former Ambassador to Britain, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, who is supporting it, 
says, “The truth is that financial aid to 
the United Kingdom, whatever name is 
applied to it, is and should be an outright 
gift.” That is what Lord Keynes 
wanted. That is what Churchill said he 
could have gotten. That is what our 
six billion First World War loans turned 
out to be. To hear our Secretary Vin- 
son call this proposal a loan makes you 
want to laugh—or to cry 
THE THREAT OF ECONOMIC WARFARE 


What do we get forit? Well, the Brit- 
ish agree to give up, not now, but a year 
from the time they know the funds are 
available, some practices that are called 
by them and by us, “economic warfare,” 
blocked sterling, and so forth. Britain 
agrees to attend world-trade conferences, 
to discuss giving up other kinds of ‘‘eco- 
nomic warfare.” 

What if we don’t give them the money? 
Well, Britain threatens to go at this 
“economic warfare” harder than ever. 
Think of it. Both, our leaders and theirs 
say that these practices are warfare, vi- 
cious, unsound, bad for all concerned, but 
Britain says she will not swear off unless 
she gets this money. Overa century ago, 
the Barbary pirates practiced a system of 
economic warfare against this infant 
Republic unless we made certain annual 
payments. Finally, we took the same po- 
sition we took with the French in 1798, 
when they threatened economic warfare, 
“Millions for defense; not 1 cent for trib- 
ute.” We need a little of that spirit 
today, in the face of requests or demands, 
coupled with threats. 

THE LOAN IS NOT SOUND DEFENSE 


But the propaganda for the British 
loan says, “It is for deferse; for defense 
of the United States. We must Keep 
Britain strong so they can fight for us.” 
Winston Churchill, who never mentioned 
the loan, made the best speeches yet for 
it at Westminster College, in Missouri, 
and last Friday night. Of course, there 
is nothing in the published agreement 
that says Britain will fight for us, but if 
we get into war on the same side together 
again, and that is quite possible, the 
British know that we will furnish the 
tools, the money, and the men and will 
finish the job. In the meantime, to sub- 
sidize their peacetime economy with the 
hope that they will be strong and ready 
and willing and able to fight for us is an 
extravagant and contemptible form of 
national defense. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON ON THE FAVORITE NATION 
THEORY 


France wants a loan. China wants 
one. Russia wantsone. If we are going 
in for buying off threats, a Russian loan 
might be a good one. President Truman 
has said that the British loan is a special 
case, and has proposed that we lend to all 
of the rest of the world a half billion less 
than we make available to Britain, up to 


* them. 
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June 30, 1847. George Washington in 
his Farewell Address, said: 

A passionate attachment of one nation 
for another produces a variety of evils. 
Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitat-, 
ing the illusion of an imaginary common 
interest, in cases where no real common in- 
terest exists, and infusing into one the en- 
mities of the other, betrays the former into 
a participation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to conces- 
sions, to the favorite nation, of privileges 
denied to others, which is apt doubly to 
injure the nation making the concessions, 
by unnecessarily parting with what ought to 
have been retained, and by exciting jealousy, 
ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, 
or deluded citizens who devote themselves 
to the favorite nation, facility to betray or 
sacrifice the interests of their own country, 
without odiuna, sometimes even w 


ith popu- 
larity. 


These 150-year-old words of George 
Washington are worth considering today. 
WE CAN DO BUSINESS WITH BRITAIN 

The English-speaking people of the 
world face a parting of ways. Either we 
must come together far more closely than 
we have in the past, in formal, definite 
arrangements which are mutually satis- 
factory and profitable, or we must be- 
come more separate and independent 
than we have been in the past quarter of 
a century or so. Instead of diplomatic 
or military alliances, where all must 
agree, or the vote is 6 to 1 in favor of the 
6 British commonwealths, we ought to 
have an organization controlled accord- 
ing to the voting ponulation. There are 
about 70,000,000 citizens in the British 
commonwealths comparable to our 14),- 
000,0C0. I would like to see the foreign 
policies, the military commitments, of 
210,000,000 English-speaking peoples de- 
termined by representatives elected by 
some proportionate basis, rather than by 
6 Prime Ministers and 1 President. In 
the meantime, we can do business with 
They have things we want and we 
have things they want, to be exchanged 
on a mutually profitable basis. At pres- 
ent, however, they do not want a business 
loan, and we do not want to make an- 
other gift, and therefore the so-called 
British loan should not be approved. 





OPA Blamed Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp, I request that the 
following article, published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of March 16, 1946, 
signed “A. Benjamin,” entitled “CPA 
Blamed Again,” be printed as follows: 
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H OPA BLAMED AGAIN 
To the Editor OF THE STAR: 

The butter situation sums up the whole 
jumble of bureaucratic stubbornness and in- 
capacity that is OPA. We lately have had a 
record production of milk in this country. 
Everybody who knows anything about it 
knows that we could just as well have butter 
as not. 

What is required is a few cents of price re- 
adjustment as between butter and certain 
other daily products. This fact has been 
testified to by numerous qualified men from 
Secretary Anderson down. 

The spectacle of 27,000,000 families butter- 
less in this land of 27,000,000 dairy cows is 
simply preposterous. Someone should jar 
OPA—and hard. 

A. BENJAMIN. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a portion of an article that ap- 
peared in the Detroit News concerning 
the formation of a new group in Detroit, 
the Interorganization Commiitee for the 
Retention of Price Control: 


Asserting that powerful special-interest 
groups are leaving no stone unturned to kill 
price controls, a new Detroit committee has 
been formed to urge public support of a 
campaign to retain the existing price-con- 
trol law. 

The Interorganization Committee for the 
Retention of Price Control was formed to 
facilitate and channel group action, the 
chairman, Prof. Edward W. McFarland, of 
Wayne University, announced. 

“It is vitally necessary that every organ- 
ized community group throw its full weight 
now into the battle to hold the price line,” 
a committee statement said. 


I am in hearty accord with the objec- 
tives of this committee, and am therefore 
including the text of a telegram sent to 
me. You will note from the titles of the 
various groups represented that the 
committee is composed of some of the 
most prominent and important organiza- 
tions in our community: 


Detro!IT, Micu., March 5, 1946. 
Hon. Louts RABAUT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Undersigned organizations representing 
hundreds of thousands of citizens desperately 
fearing inflation demand continuation of 
price-control law with no weakening and no 
modification. Shocked at action of Senate 
in slashing deficiency appropriation, appro- 
priations should be increased rather than 
decreased. Americans everywhere are look- 
ing to representatives in Congress to protect 
interests of the people against selfish pressure 
groups in this crucial period. Urge you use 
your influence to continue price-control law 
in present form with ample appropriations 
for enforcement. 

Detroit and Wayne County Federation 
of Labor; Wayne County Council 
of CIO; Michigan Citizens Com- 
mittee; American Legion, Detroit 
Districts Association; League of 
Women Voters; Detroit Council of 
Churches; Detroit Lawyers Guild; 
Veterans of Foreign Wars; Detroit 
Federation of Teachers; Highland 
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Park Community Council; Con- 
sumers League of Michigan; De- 
troit Association of Women’s 
Clubs; National ASsociation for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; Americans United for World 
Organization; Detroit Council of 
Applied Religion; National Negro 
Congress; American Jewish Con- 
gress, Women's Division; American 
Jewish Congress, Detroit Section; 
Detroit Literary Club; American 
Women’s Volunteer Service, Con- 
sumers Division; American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; 
Council of Mothers Clubs; Jewish 
Community Center; Herman Gar- 
dens Coop; National Maritime 
Union; Jewish Women’s Council; 
Mechanics Education Association 
of America; Detroit Council of 
Negro Women; Booker T. Wash- 
ington Trade Association; Detroit 
Council of Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation; League of Catholic Wom- 
en; Jewish Community Council; 
Michigan Association of Women’s 
Clubs; The Detroit Council of 
Catholic Women. 





Evening Star Pays Tribute to Hon. A. 
Willis Robertson, of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star, March 18, 
containing a well-deserved tribute to our 
colleague, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON]: 


MERITED AWARD 


The selection of Representative A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON, of Virginia, to receive the annual 
Field and Stream award for the outstanding 
conservation accomplishment in 1945 brings 
well-deserved recognition to a man who has 
played a prominent and effective part in the 
continuing struggle to conserve this country’s 
fish, game and other natural] resources. 

Mr. ROBERTSON is one of that company of 
sportsmen whose skill with rod and gun is 
matched by their persistent and effective 
efforts to prevent thoughtless, wasteful deple- 
tion of our wildlife resources. As a member 
cf the Virginia State Senate in 1916 he 
sponsored the bill which set up that State’s 
game department and warden force. Ten 
years later he was appointed chairman of the 
Virginia Commission of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, serving in that post until elected 
to the House in 1932. 

After coming to Congress he introduced a 
resolution creating the House Select Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Wildlife Resources, 
and has served continuously at its chairman. 
Later he helped to draft the Duck Stamp Act 
and the Coordination Act of 1934 Mr. 
ROBERTSON also is well known as cosponsor of 
the Pittman-Robertson Grants-in-Aid to 
States Act, which is financed, so far as the 
Federal contribution is concerned, by an 
amendment which he had inserted in the 
Internal Revenue Act levying a 10 percent 
excise tax on guns and ammunition, thereby 
requiring all hunters to contribute something 
to the cost of conservation. 

Since entering Congress, Mr. RoBerrTson 
has devoted much, if not most, of his time to 
his work as a member of the important Ways 
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and Means Committee. As the Field and 
Stream award testifies, however, he has 
found, and will continue to find, time for his 
conservation activities, the real importance 
of which generally is not appreciated. 





Rev. Thomas J. Brennan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article on Rev. 
Thomas J. Brennan, pastor, Immaculate 
Conception Church, Revere, Mass., by 
Bill McMorrow, which appeared in the 
Pilot, Boston Mass., on Saturday, March 
16, 1946: 

Meet Your Pastor 
(By Bill McMorrow) 


In answer to many requests from varied 
sections of our archdiocese, we present the 
story of Rev. Thomas J. Brennan, Pastor of 
the Immaculate Conception parish in Revere, 
where Catholic action and spirit go hand 
in hand under the able direction of the very 
friendly and cordial leader who seems so pro- 
foundly happy in his present pastorate. 

Father Brennan was born in New York and 
was educated at Boston Latin School, '09, 
Boston College, class of 1913, the first class to 
graduate at University Heights, and St. John’s 
Seminary in Brighton. Ordained on March 
22, 1918, at the Cathedral by Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, he was assigned to St. Mary’s parish in 
Ayer and remained for 3 years until his 
transfer to St. Mary, Star of the Sea parish 
in East Boston. Six years later he moved 
on to St. Vincent’s in South Boston for a 
3-year stay, and then became Superin- 
tendent of Saint Elizabeth's Hospital in 
Brighton, where, for the next 8 years he de- 
voted himself to the gigantic task of direct- 
ing the activities of this large suburban in- 
stitution. In August of 1939 he was assigned 
as pastor of Immaculate Conception parish, 
Revere, and it is apparent that his every wish 
for happiness has been fulfilled in this busy 
section of our diocese. 

Immaculate Conception Parish, you know, 
is the one so widely known for its beautiful 
grounds, judged by many authorities as per- 
haps the most beautiful in the entire city 
of Revere during the summer months chiefly 
because of the unusua] display of flowers and 
shrubs on the parish property, a direct re- 
sult of Father Brennan’s love and knowledge 
of flowers. Between the church and the rec- 
tory stands the most magnificent grotto, 
dedicated to Our Lady and landscaped be- 
yond compare, with plants, flowers, and a 
carefully groomed lawn all laid out to best 
honor the Mother of Ged, and here the an- 
nual May procession always concludes with 
the Crowning of the Blessed Virgin at the 
Grotto, amid surroundings carefully prepared 
for the occasion. 


NOTED ORGANIZER 


A capable organizer, Father Brennan, aided 
by his curates, Rev. Jeremiah O'Neill, Rev. 
Jchn Fogarty, and Rev. Edward Cowhig, the 
former Boston College football star of the 
Frank Leahy era, directs a very active ladies’ 
sodality for both married and single women, 
a live-wire Holy Name Society, the popular 
CYO, St. Mary’s Catholic Club in the high 
school, and an enthusiastic St. Vincent de 
Paul Conference which by and large plays an 
important role in the parish, and each of 
these groups is well attended and very popu- 
lar with all parishioners. 








The school system at Immaculate Con- 
ception parish is known far and wide for 
its high standards, and is considered just 
about “tops” in Revere, Supervised by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, the many advantages 
of parochial education are stressed, and each 
week Father Brennan and his curates lend a 
hand teaching all high-school classes in re- 
ligion, devoting 4 hours a week to each grade, 
freshmen, sophomore, junior, and senior. 
An excellent visual-educational program is 
just another innovation here, and the school 
has recently purchased a talking-movie ma- 
chine with stereopticon slide films which are 
used to good advantage covering many sub- 

ts, all of which presents a bird’s-eye-view 
of Father Brennan’s ideas along the educa- 
tional lines. 

A firm believer in the old adage “It matters 
little if you have won or lost—but how you 
played the game,” Father Brennan reinsti- 
tuted the athletic program so popular in 
Revere, and Immaculate Conception boys are 
members of the Catholic League in basket- 
ball, football, and baseball. Keenly inter- 
ested in their activities, the pastor attends 
their games when parish duties will permit, 
and he is indeed proud of the sportsmanship 
shown by his boys, win, lose, or draw. The 
expansion of the football program has met 
with popular approval, and to give the lads 
the benefit of excellent coaching, last season 
“Tony Comerford” the immortal “Eagle” of 
the Iron-Major Cavanaugh day, was engaged 

coach. 

INTEREST IN YOUTH 

The doings of the youngsters always com- 
mand Father Brennan’s attention, and he 
is actively interested in the monthly dance 
ponsoked jointly by the CYO and St. Mary's 
Catholie Club, conducted in the Revere City 
Hall. Here the boys and girls enjoy a real 

ld fashioned good time properly supervised 

din the very best of taste, all to the delight 
of the pastor who loves them so much. Last 
Father Brennan purchased the local 
Hibernian Hall for the youth of the parish 

nd renamed it Father Tierney Hall in 

memory of a former pastor known through- 
out the district for his intense love of the 
littl And then, too, the annual 


year 


le ones. 
Christmas party held in the Revere Theater 
is just another “regular” in the life of Im- 
maculate Conception parish. 

Genuinely interested in civic affairs, Father 
Brennan is chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Revere Public Library, and is chaplain 
of the Guild of St. Appollonia, the Catholic 
Dentists Guild which cares for and super- 
vises the dental work on the children of the 
parochial schools. 

The spirit expressed and the interest in cur- 
rent parish functions of all sorts is a source 

f great satisfaction to Father Brennan, and 

he is particularly delighted with the keen 
interest in the athletic program shown by 
the Alumni Association. “In fact,” Father 
Brennan pointed out, “this interest is parish- 
wide and everybody seems to be sincere in 
their efforts to keep the ball a-rolling.” 

The church itself is simply grand, and sim- 
plicity is the outstanding feature. The main 

ltar is a delight to view, and the side altars 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart and to Our Lady 
are equally beautiful. During your reporter's 
visit the statue of St. Francis Xavier com- 
manded immediate attention, banked as it 
was with fresh cut flowers in honor of the 
patron saint of the novena of grace then 
being conducted, “and which,” Father Bren- 
nan said, “was very well attended.” 

After a visit with Father Brennan and a 
quick peek into the record, the reason for 
the tremendous interest in Immaculate Con- 
ception Parish and its devoted pastor is in- 
deed evident, and could best be summed up 
as the results of a broad program of Catholic 
ction, carefully executed over the years by 
capable organizers in behalf of an unusually 
fine group of parishioners who really seem to 
care, 
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Russia’s Reaction to Winston Churchill’s 
Fulton, Mo., Speech 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
article from the Washington Star of last 
Sunday by Constantine Brown. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WorrRIED KREMLIN WEIGHS EFFECT OF CHURCH=- 
ILL TALK—SPEECH AT FULTON AFTER INTRO- 
DUCTION BY TRUMAN URGED COMMON FRONT 
BY ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS, ROUSING 
RUSSIAN CONCERN 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The Russian Government, through the me- 
dium of Izvestia, its official newspaper, has 
sounded the alarm that if Winston Church- 
ill’s suggestion, contained in his-speech at 
Fulton, Mo., urging, in effect, an American- 
British common front, is taken seriously, the 
United Nations Organization and world peace 
might be jeopardized. 

The fact that Izvestia lashed out only a 
week after Mr. Churchill spoke is taken as 
an indication that he has worried the Krem- 
lin. As a rule, when something unpleasant 
is said about Russia, the counterattack is 
quick and short. 

The delay in making an indignant answer 
to Mr. Churchill’s speech is regarded in 
Washington as proof that the Soviet policy 
framers carefully discussed its implications. 
They replied only after all the facts leading 
to the speech and its repercussions in the 
world had reached Moscow. No one can pre- 
tend that the British statesman made just 
another of his famous “oratorical diatribes.” 

While there is nothing definite to prove 
that he had informed the British Cabinet 
of what he was going to say in America, or 
that he had come to these shores for the 
exclusive purpose of warning the people of 
this country of the dangers ahead, if we let 
Britain down, there is not the slightest doubt 
President Truman and his principal advisers 
were fully conversant with Mr. Churchill's 
ideas. The former Prime Minister came to 
Washington February 10 from Miami for the 
express purpose of visiting the President. 
On February 11 the White House issued a 
statement saying that Mr. Truman, Mr. 
Churchill, and Admiral William D. Leahy, 
the President’s personal chief of staff, had 
been in conference in the President’s study 
at the White House from 8:30 p. m. tol a.m., 
and that the conversation dealt “almost ex- 
clusively” with a discussion of plans for Mr, 
Churchill's speech at Fulton on March 5, 





CALLED A SPADE A SPADE 


It can now be said that during these 414 
hours of conversation the wartime British 
Prime Minister expounded at length on his 
views about the world situation and told 
President Truman that unless the two Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, which still possess the 
greatest potential air and naval power in the 
world, stood together against any aggres- 
sions or further territorial encroachments by 
Russia, the world would be in a sad plight 
and the UNO would become merely a pious 
wish. 

During the talk many factual matters are 
said to have been discussed and the British 
leader felt free to call a spade a spade. 
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It is true that Mr. Churchill came to the 
United States as a private citizen and spoke 
as such. But there is no question that if 
Mr. Truman had had the slightest objection 
to what he intended to say at Fulton he could 
have warned him that it would have been 
embarrassing to him to introduce him to the 
public and to be on the same platform. 
Under such circumstances, Mr. Churchill 
would have had ample time—3 full weeks— 
to draft an inocuous speech on the close cul- 
ture and language ties which bind the United 
States and Britain. 

Most political quarters in Washington 
have concluded that Mr. Truman knew the 
tenor of the former Prime Minister’s speech 
and considered it a good thing for him to say 
it at this time. 

Some day, in the distant future, when the 
State Department will be in a position to 
reveal many of the secret documents it pos- 
Sesses, it will become clear that had Britain 
wanted to crush Russia, it would have done 
so easily in the summer of 1941 when Hitler 
turned against Stalin, his erstwhile ally. If 
we come down to fundamentals it will be 
discovered that Britain fought the war to 
maintain her empire, without which she 
must be relegated to a second-rate nation. 

Germany was fighting for the domination 
of Europe. She was particularly anxious to 
bring under the Nazi totalitarianism the 
Balkans and particularly the enormously 
wealthy Ukrainian and White Russian lands, 
together with the oil-rich Caucasus. There 
would have been no difficulty in the Ger- 
mans and the British getting together in 
such a highway rebbery. 

BACKED REDS COMPLETELY 

Mr. Churchill, who was then the paramount 
figure in the British Government, did not 
hesitate to throw the full weight of the Brit- 
ish Empire behind Russia. Within 24 hours 
after Hitler’s stab at Stalin, he placed all 
Britain’s resources at Russia's disposal with- 
out asking questions as to what the U.S.S.R. 
government would do in the future. 

The strife between Russia and Britain for 
the domination of the Near East and India 
is nearly 100 years old. The two powers long 
have been suspecting and growling at each 
other over those juicy morsels called Iran and 
India. The British government, headed by 
Mr. Churchill, did not require any diplomatic 
assurances from Moscow when the German 
hordes invaded Soviet territory. America 
soon followed suit, principally because by 
helping Russia President Roosevelt figured he 
was helping Britain, “America’s bastion in 


the Atlantic.” These are historical facts 
which are all on record. 

We ended the war with a great military 
victory. There is no question that the stand 
of the Russian armies against the Nazi legions 
and their powerful counterattacks hastened 


the victory in Europe. But it is equally true 
that without our pouring out an enormous 
amount of war material and without the 
threat of an offensive on the western front 
from the combined American and British 
armies, the Russian resistance would have 
been doomed. Throughout the war, after 
1942, the Germans had to Keep on the west- 
ern and southern fronts upward of 125 divi- 
sions which was just the difference between 
saving or destroying the U.S.S.R. 
Throughout the war, while the American 
and British governments spoke to each other 
firmly in many instances, they both humored 
and cajoled the Russian government. None 
of the territorial demands of Premier Stalin 
since the Tehran Conference was denied. 
He dominated countries which we had prom- 
ised to return to full independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity. Russia became the spoiled 
child of the American and British govern- 
ments not only because the military advisers 
of both countries figured that without her 
the war might become more protracted but 
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because President Roosevelt and Mr. Church- 
ill believed that the future peace of the world 
must be guaranteed by a close cooperation 
among the Three Powers. 

When the war ended there was immediate 
demobilization in both English-speaking 
countries. We went much further than the 
British because our people believed that a 
military victory against the Axis ended all 
dangers to peace. We ended the war as the 
most formidable military power in the world. 
Today we have disintegrated our land and 
air forces to such an extent that it would 
take between 9 and 12 months to get them 
in shape for fighting. 

Britain was a lesser military power. But 
today she, too, has hardly more than a police 
force under arms. 

Both the United States and Great Britain 
have only one aim—world peace—for which 
they are prepared to sacrifice almost any- 
thing. 

BRITAIN TIRED AND WORN 


Our own people, who are less internation- 
ally minded than the British, want to get 
back to work and put the house in order 
after the tempest which lasted for 4 years. 
The American fighting men are sick and fed 
up with wars. The lamentable figures shown 
by the Army in its enlistment campaign 
speak more clearly than any speeches or 
statements to the contrary. 

Britain is tired and worn out. The British 
Government is aware that another war in 
the near future might be fatal to the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. Far from desiring 
to pin-prick Russia into another fight, the 
British Government is doing its utmost to 
placate the vast empire in the east. She is 
now keenly aware that Russia is after Brit- 
ain’s scalp, but alone she can do nothing 
unless she Wishes to choose an honorable 
death. 

The bitter exchange of words between For- 
eign Minister Bevin and Deputy Commissar 
Vishinsky during the debate about Iran were 
not a show for the public while behind 
the scenes agreements had already been 
made. There have been many such in- 
stances in the history of international 
gatherings. Both Mr. Bevin and Mr. Vishin- 
sky were in dead earnest. 


UNITED STATES WANTS UNO TO WORK 


Mr. Bevin was sure that Russia intended 
to encroach further into Iran and move east- 
ward toward India. He looks apprehensively 
at the massing of an enormous Russian army 
on the eastern and western borders of Tur- 
key and realizes that Russia’s demands for 
bases in the eastern Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea are intended to squeeze Britain out 
of her Empire. He feels that the chances 
of Britain surviving depend entirely on Amer- 
ica’s attitude, and it is quite probable that 
Mr. Churchill expressed at Fulton not only 
his private view, but also those of his 
majesty’s government. A private individ- 
ual who ‘happens to be at the same time 
the leader of the opposition in his own coun- 
try has much more freedom of speech than 
a member of the government who, regard- 
less of what he thinks, must watch his dip- 
lomatic P’s and Q’s. 

It was only in the last 4 weeks that the 
American Government realized that ‘the 
policy of appeasement at any price was not 
yielding the desirable results. President Tru- 
man and his chief advisers have only one 
aim in the domain of foreign politics: To 
make the UNO a real instrument for the 
preservation of peace. But they realize now 
that the UNO may become a farce as gi- 
gantic as the defunct League of Nations un- 
less all its members agree wholeheartedly 
to live up to the letter and spirit of the 
organization. 

So far, Russia has been guilty of trampling 
under her feet only the various agreements 
signed by the Big Three or their representa- 
tives since the Teheran days. And this is a 
bad bitginning which, however, could be over- 
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looked if our former war associates show any 
definite indications that they do not intend 
to go further in their aims to insure Russia’s 
“strategic frontiers” which now extend much 
further than Stalin himself ever believed 
possible a few years ago. 


OMINOUS INDICATIONS 


But there are ominous indications that 
Russia intends to go even further. In spite 
of the “official denials” in which people have 
now learned to place little credence, there is 
an unquestionable massing of Russian forces 
on the borders of Turkey—a member of the 
UNO. Reports from the best American 
sources in eastern Europe and in the Middle 
East not only confirm these “speculations” 
but add that a powerful fifth column with 
headquarters in Moscow and Baku is “work- 
ing” all over the globe. 

The purpose of this fifth column is to dis- 
rupt the countries internally and thus make 
easier the task of the Red warriors. Russia 
has not demobilized a single man without re- 
placing him. Its armed forces are conserva- 
tively estimated at between 12,000,000 and 
15,000,000 men, fully armed. The fair ques- 
tion put directly and officially to Moscow as 
to why the U. S. S. R. needs such an over- 
whelming land force when all the other na- 
tions are rapidly reducing their own, is said to 
have remained unanswered. Any neighbor 
who has a covetous eye on the other's prop- 
erty in a lawless country is naturally suspect- 
ed when he keeps an arsenal in his own 
house when the other has nothing more 
than a carving knife and a pistol, 





Puerto Rico’s Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESUS T. PINERO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am pleased to in- 
clude an editorial which was published 
in the New York Times of March 11, 1946, 
followed by a letter of mine addressed to 
the editor commenting on the magnifi- 
cent and timely editorial: 


PUERTO RICO’S STATUS 


The present controversy between Governor 
Tugwell of Puerto Rico and the insular legis- 
lature over the expressed desire of the Puerto 
Ricans to have a voice in the selection of Mr. 
Tugwell’s successor and their demand for a 
plebiscite on their future political status 
call attention anew to the colonial problem 
facing the United States. In this problem 
Congress seems to take only a cursory in- 
terest. Yet it is one we cannot dodge in- 
definitely if we are to live up to our best 
traditions, and if we are to do justice to the 
peoples who became our wards during our 
imperialist days at the close of the last cen- 
tury and who now seek the opportunity to 
decide their own destinies. 

Governor Tugwell’s position in vetoing the 
two bills—both of which probably will be 
passed over his veto—is that the Puerto 
Ricans are only antagonizing Congress and 
jeopardizing their chances for congressional 
action in taking such positive action to call 
attention to their aspirations. This appears 
to be a realistic and accurate evaluation of 
the situation. If it is, then it is equally an 
indictment of Congress. 

The late President Roosevelt and President 
Truman both have addressed special messages 
to Congress over the last 3 years urging pas- 
sage of legislation to give the Puerto Ricans 





greater home rule. In his message of last 
October 16, Mr. Truman suggested that they 
be allowed to indicate in a plebiscite not 
only whether they preferred a different status 
but what one of four they preferred. When 
such a preference had been voted, he said 
that we should be prepared to grant which- 
ever of the four alternatives—home rule. 
statehood, independence or dominion sta- 
tus—the Puerto Ricans selected. Three years 
ago in his special message urging enactment 
of a bill granting a larger measure of home 
rule—a bill which the Senate passed but the 
House shelved—Mr. Roosevelt said that there 
was no question “of the Puerto Ricans’ ability 
now to administer their own affairs.” : 

The question of what we shall do with our 
colonial empire must seem remote to the 
average citizen. But if we ourselves are not 
aware of it, we may be sure the rest of the 
world is. We cannot ask other nations to 
grant independence or autonomy to their 
colonies if our own Congress is insensitive 
to the aspiration of the people of our pos- 
sessions. Even a benign rule such as ours 
has been generally in the Philippines, in 
Puerto Rico, in Guam and in Samoa is not 
good ehough if it denies to the peoples of 
our colonies that right to decide their own 
destinies to which the great majority of the 
people of this country are whole-heartedly 
dedicated. If more of our citizens became 
interested in the problem perhaps Congress 
might be stimuwiated to do more than just 
send delegations on sightseeing tours. With 
Governor Tugwell retiring, this would be an 
excellent time to study the problem of Puerto 
Rico and produce a solution that does credit 
to the ideals of the American people. 


MARCH 12, 1936. 
To the Epiror, THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

Your editorial of Monday, March 11, 1946 
on Puerto Rico’s Status, turned the spot- 
light once more again on the desire of 2,009,- 
000 American citizens in Puerto Rico for a 
voice in the selection of their governor and 
other public officials, and in the determina- 
tion of their permanent future political 
status. 

You say that the question of what we 
Americans shall do with our colonial empire 
must seem remote to the average citizen 
Puerto Ricans understand that; they know 
that Americans living in Nevada are perhaps 
just as unaware of conditions in Vermont 
as citizens in Tennessee are of conditions in 
South Dakota. But they are puzzled by the 
continued protestations of our Government 
in Washington against the failure of other 
governments elsewhere situated in the world 
to give dependent peoples a voice in the se- 
lection of their governing officials, when de- 
spite the long sustained demands of Puerto 
Rican leaders, they as American citizens must 
accept as their Chief Executive a man ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the United States Senate. 

Puerto Ricans do not vote for President 
they have no representation in the Sen- 
ate; they have a Resident Commissioner 
in the House, elected by popular vote, who 
has a voice but no vote in Congress. Thus, 
although no Puerto Rican would contradict 
your statement that ours is a benign rule 
we in Puerto Rico know that we are denied 
the right to decide our own destinies. 

More than 60,000 of our young men fought 
in the war against Germany and Japan 
Some were killed, others wounded—many 
were decorated for their contributions to 
our victory. When men were being drafted 
elsewhere, volunteers were filling Puerto 
Rico’s quota under the Selective Service Act. 
That act, incidentally, applied to Puerto 
Rican men, but no elected representative of 
the people had a voice or vote in its enact- 
ment in Congress. I am certain that had 
there been Puerto Rican representatives in 
Congress, with the right to speak and act for 
the people, they would have voted to send 











Puerto Ricans into battle with their fellow 
Americans and our allies. 

Under the Organic Act, an act of Congress 
which is the Puerto Rican constitution and 
which no Puerto Rican had a voice in accept- 
ing or rejecting, the President appoints our 
Governor, Attorney General, Auditor, and 
Commissioner of Education. Our bicameral 
legislature, elected by popular vote, can pass 
laws which are subject to three forms of veto: 
first, the Presidentially appointed Governor 
can veto our laws; second, the legislature 
then can pass them over his veto by a two- 
thirds vote, but the Governor can appeal to 
the President, who can kill any bill; and, 
third, if a law on the books should be dis- 
pleasing to any Member of Congress, that 
Member can work for its repeal by the Con- 
eress—Wwithout any voting representative of 
the Puerto Rican people to oppose such ac- 
tion. Presidential appointments, with United 
States Senate confirmation, make up, also, 
our insular Supreme Court. 

Puerto Rican leaders long have been united 
in the purpose of achieving for the Puerto 
Rican people the right by plebiscite to express 
their desires in the highest traditions of 
democratic procedure as Americans prac- 
tice it; a popular election of government offi- 
cials, and a poll, by secret ballot, to determine 
the majority wish on three alternatives— 
statehood, independence, or dominion status. 

The late President Roosevelt asked Congress 
that we be given that right; President Tru- 
man last October in a special message to Con- 
eress urged that action be taken to settle our 
status problem. In his state of the Union 
address, Mr. Truman repeated that request; 
again recently, in a message to the Caribbean 
Conference he reiterated his hope that Con- 
gress would act. 

I agree with your editorial when you say 
that “if more of our citizens become inter- 
ested in the problem perhaps Congress might 
be stimulated” to take some sort of action. I 

nk you for your clear exposition of our 
problem and I feel confident that the ma- 
jority of my people join me in expressing our 
sratitude. 

Sincerely, 





J. T. PINERO, 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico. 





Relief for Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Truman has yielded to 
public appeal and removed the barrier to 
the shipment of food and medicine and 
clothing to the starving people in cen- 
tral Europe. Here is a victory for pub- 
lic opinion and it is believed that these 
necessary items will reach those who 
suffer in greater quantities in the next 
few months. The people of the United 
States will respond if given the oppor- 
tunity. They are pleased that the Presi- 
dent has reconsidered this matter and 
acted favorably. 

Mr. Speaker, under previous order, I 
am Offering a timely editorial on this 
subject that appeared in the Christian 
Century for March 6, 1946: 


THE PRESIDENT RELENTS 


Too little and almost too late, President 
Truman has relented. He has partially re- 
mcved the official barrier which for 9 months 
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has prevented the churches and other private 
agencies from sending food, clothing, and 
medicine to the people of Germany. His 
order permitting the shipment of 2,000 tons 
a month of relief supplies constitutes an ad- 
mission of the truth of the chaige, repeat- 
edly made in these columns, that the princi- 
pal obstacle to the extension of such aid has 
been the President. At the end, even the 
American military government in Germany 
and the Department of State were publicly 
alined with the agencies of mercy against 
the President. Both had issued statements 
saying they saw no further reason why pri- 
vate bodies might not send relief supplies. 
Only the President barred the way. 

Now the White House has yielded to the 
pressure of outraged public opinion, which 
was placed in the false position of having to 
prove that it was not callous and vindictive. 
Eleven groups have been organized into the 
Council for Relief Agencies Licensed for Oper- 
ation in Germany. The body through which 
most of the churches of Protestantism will 
work is the Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. It is an affiliate of both 

~the Federal Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Churches. This committee 
maintains the church relief warehouse at New 
Windsor, Md., to which all materials in- 
tended for Germany should be shipped. The 
Friends, Brethren, Mennonite, Unitarian, 
Lutheran, and Roman Catholic relief organ- 
izations are also members of the committee, 
since each is prepared to send workers and 
supplies into Germany. Both the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO are likewise members. 

Church people throughout America will 
hail with satisfaction the end of the presi- 
dential ban on relief to our former foes. 
They were the first to protest against the 
Potsdam pclicy when it was announced 6 
months ago. Since that time they have un- 
ceasingly cried out against the administra- 
tion of that policy, which went beyond the 


announced goal of keeping the available 
food down to the minimum necessary to 
prevent “disease and unrest.” Representa- 


tives of the Federal Council of Churches and 
of various denominations have repeatedly 
gone to Washington to urge the relaxation 
of the ban on private relief. They were 
subjected to the usual “run-around” which 
always appears when officials seek to con- 
fuse and circumvent the will of the people. 
But the churchmen persisted and finally 
carried their concern to the President, with 
whom the responsibility lay all along. 

Thus, once more, the church has a right 
to claim that it has not been recreant to its 
obligation. Despite the fact that there were 
a few church leaders who declared their 
readiness to accept official assurances that 
all was well, the churches at large were not 
deceived. They spoke for humanity. They 
raised their voices against revenge and ruth- 
lessness, and the people of America have 
given them their support. 

But now we must do more than speak. 
We must act. We must make sure that every 
ounce of supplies permitted under the pres- 
ent regulation is promptly dispatched. We 
have now reached the bitterest point in the 
worst winter of suffering humanity has ever 
known. As the Christian community in this 
well-fed country enters Lent, it cannot turn 
a deaf ear to the appeal of the Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction 
to (1) give the equivalent of one meal a 
week to the relief funds of the churches 
above any gift previously planned; (2) give 
up some customary expenditure for that pe- 
riod and turn it to relief; and (3) give some- 
thing from savings that would constitute a 
truly sacrificial gift. “For Christians at this 
Lenten and Easter period, the suffering of 
humanity must be the suffering of our Lord. 
It is into that suffering that Christians try 
to enter especially at this season of our 
Lord's passion, his crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion. In this year above all others, we can 
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offer a moving demonstration of our alle- 
giance to Christ by fulfilling his teaching 
for the Good Samaritan for those who sit 
in darkness in our time.” 

We must continue to speak for humanity 
until all limitations are lifted on the amount 
of supplies that may be sent. Who are these 
people in Washington who would set arbi- 
trary limits on the exercise of Christian char- 
ity? By what authority do they determine 
that 2,000 tons a month adequately repre- 
sents the compassion of American Christi- 
anity? The churches were compelled during 
the war to submit to the dictates of the state, 
which for the first time, so far as this coun- 
try was concerned, adopted starvation as an 
instrument of policy. But the war 
Only the fiction of its continuance gives the 
President the thin legalism through which 
he assumes to speak on this matter. We 
must cut through this fiction. We must not 
rest until all limits are removed, until indi- 
viduals are permitted to send assistance to 
individuals in Germany as well as in other 
countries, until the mails are opened. Not 
until this happens can the churches and the 
labor unions do their work of reconciliation. 

The end of the war marked the end of 
slaughter by bullets and bombs. But it 
marked the beginning of large-scale extermi- 
nation by starvation and cold. The knowl 
edge that this killing was continuing could 
not be concealed, although efforts were made 
to keep the facts from the public. This 
knowledge lies like a heavy weight on the 
conscience of our Nation. The churches 
speak for that conscience. They demand 
that war-imposed shackles on human decency 
be broken. They do it in the knowledge that 
the only real sacrifices which anybody will 


Is over. 





make to alleviate the world’s agony will 
made by people in the churches and the labor 
unions who voluntarily share their food and 


clothing. They know that if the Government 
ships every ounce of food it says it intends 
to ship, the people of the United States will 
still consume per capita more meat, n 2 
wheat flour, more eggs, and more m 
they did before the war. They : 
by the thought that in this h 











ity’s tragedy, nobody in this d 
to share his bounty in any way a 
real difference. 

But the churches are concerned not « 
with the relief of suffering but also with the 
restoration of community. If eventually the 
people of the former enemy countries are to 
be restored to full participation in world at- 
fairs, that process must have a begin ; 
now. It can begin only on a person-to-p i 
basis. When a churchman gives a little milk 
to a starving German child, his act s to 
that child and to his parents and to all who 
know about it that the human race is one and 


that the bonds of brotherhood, broken every- 
where else, still hold in the Church of Chi 
When an American Christian come 
clothing for people who a! 
ruins of their shattered homes, he not on 
warms bodies but stirs up a spark of hope in 
hearts that have yielded to despair. His act 
of humanity is the first step toward the re- 
construction of civilized world community. 
Beyond that is the task defined by the 
Potsdam policy of complete deindustrializa- 
tion of Germany. In its essence, this policy 
means that 70,000,000 people are compelled to 
live in an area that never produced food for 
more than 30,000,000 and live on the products 
of farming and what has been called “a 
cuckoo-clock economy.” Even if agricultural 
production in this area is doubled, 10,000,000 
people are doomed eventually to die. Farm 
production can be increased, but it cannot 
be doubled. The only possible hope that 
millions of people can attain even self-sup- 
port rests in the establishment of industries 
and in freedom to exchange their products 
for food and clothing. The President’s de- 
cision permitting civilian agencies to send 
in a little relief represents the first signifi- 
cant break in the wall of death with which 
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Potsdam surrounded this nation in the heart 
of Europe. The breach must be widened. 
Other breaches must be made until the whole 
wall is razed to the ground. That will take 
time—more time than the advancing chaos 
of Europe will allow. But a beginning has 
been made and the forces of decency have 
only begun to fight. 





God and the Soldier—We Remember 
Them Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Record of March 19, 1946: 


GOD AND THE SOLDIER—WE REMEMEER THEM 
NOW 


“God and the soldier we adore 
In time of danger, not before; 
The danger passed, and all things righted, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted.” 

This little verse is a couple of hundred 
years old. It is attributed to a veteran who 
served under the Duke of Marlborough, one 
of Winston Churchill’s ancestors. 

We Americans are fast forgetters. 

It has taken the dispute over Soviet ex- 
pansion, widespread fear in the hearts of our 
people of a Russian attempt to dominate the 
world, to make us realize how much we have 
forgotten. 

That's why the Record urges Congress— 

1. To extend selective service for the rest 
of 1946. 

2. To vote universal military training. 

3. To increase the badly cut Army and 
Navy appropriations. 

Seven months ago Uncle Sam had the 
world’s finest Army. What we ave now, 
General Eisenhower says, is an Army which 
would require a year to make it as good as 
our Army was in 1940. 

Seven months ago the United States Air 
Force was second to none. Today it isn’t 
even sufficient to meet our peacetime com- 
mitments, according to General Spaatz. 

Seven months ago ours was a four-ocean 
Navy. Today it has dwindle’ until it is again 
a@ poor second to Britain’s. 

Seven months ago there was no such wide- 
spread fear in American hearts that the 
Gallup poll shows exists there today; nor 
was there fear in the hearts of other peoples. 

It may de asked, Whom will we be prepar- 
ing to fight? 

The answer is that we will be preparing 
for our own protection. 

The United States has no wish for war 
with any nation. 

Best possible proof of that is the pell-mell 
speed of our demobilization. 

The United States certainly has no wish 
for war with Russia. 

Best proof of that is the long succession 
of appeasements, from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic. 

The issue with Russia today is not Iran: 

The issue is whether Russia is going to 
continue to grab whatever land, wherever 
situated, whenever she wants to. 

American armies since VJ-day have crossed 
no borders. They have intimidated no for- 
eign governments. They have occupied no 
provinces of a sovereign, independent nation. 

Nor has Uncle Sam torn up any treaties. 
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Instead, a further cut of $2,000,000,000 in 
the Navy appropriation is before Congress, 
With it, a cut of $7,000,000,000 for the Army. 

Now we find that our demobilization is 
being misunderstood in ihe world. Our will 
for peace is being taken for weakness. 

As Secretary of State Byrnes said, in his 
St. Patrick’s Day speech: 

“Our weakness incited {Germany and 
Italy] to ever bolder aggressions. This 
tragic experience makes us realize that weak- 
ness invites aggression.” 

We learn that our voice does not command 
the same respect in world affairs that it did 
7 months ago. 

So we've got to get back into shape. 

Yes; there will be opposition, scorn, and 
sneers. 

Remember the people who laughed at 
President Roosevelt's preparedness program 
in 1939 and 1940? 

Hitler wiped those laughs off in 1941. 





This Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


°o 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Constantine Brown from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of March 16, 1946: 

THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 


Russia’s attitude regarding the Near East 
and Middle East is due, among other things, 
to a thorough misunderstanding of the psy- 
chology of the English-speaking people. 
This belief, which has been lingering in the 
minds of some of our policy framers, has 
been further confirmed by reports from high 
American observers who are keeping Wash- 
ington posted on the situation. 

These Officials believe that if by some firm 
action the Moscow government could be con- 
vinced that the American people would not 
hesitate to allow their Government to throw 
the whole weight of America’s strength on 
the side of right and justice, as expressed 
in the UNO Charter, there might be a change 
in the attitude of the Soviet Government. 

The rapid and heedless demobilization of 
America’s military machine, accompanied by 
troubles in the various theaters, has made a 
deeper impression on the Moscow rulers than 
was actually justified by facts. 

Russia has a most perfect and complete 
intelligence service in the Western Hemi- 
sphere from Brazil to Canada. Her agents, 
however, are employees of a totalitarian state 
who are reporting to their chiefs facts col- 
ored in a way to please them. Otherwise, 
the enormous expenditure of secret funds 
could not be justified. 

According to the badly depleted American 
security services, some of the demonstrations 
of our homesick soldiers have been instigated 
by subversive agents who can be found in 
many units of the Army. The success of 
the demonstrations is said to have been ex- 
ploited by agents of the Russian NKVD 
(secret service) in the United States as a 
definite indication that America has become 
powerless so far as its military machine is 
concerned. 

The Soviet agents are able to cite examples 
of how strong the Russian influence is in this 
country. 

There is a small number of extreme leftist 
publications in this country which, while not 





attempting to spread Communist ideologies, 
are following Moscow's line of policy as faith- 
fully as Izvestia or Pravda. While their 
circulations are limited, they are far more 
vociferous than the other American news- 
papers and have adopted the attitude that 
the “King can do no wrong.” To these publi- 
cations must be added a number of radio 
commentators who have taken the same line 
by bitterly attacking anyone who regarcds 
Russia’s present aggressive methods as inter- 
fering with the peace of the world. 

All this is reported back to Moscow and 
strengthens the belief of Russia's general 
staff and policy-framers that there is nothing 
that can stand up to the Soviet drive for ter- 
ritorial and political aggrandizement. 

Even the appeasement policies followed by 
the American Government since 1943 are mis- 
understood in Moscow. Instead of being in- 
terpreted in their true light as a desperate at- 
tempt to secure a lasting peace after the 
havoc created by the war—they are looked on 
as a sign of weakness and helplessness of a 
decadent pluto-democracy. 

Hitler made the same mistake in regard to 
the United States. He, too, had a formidable 
fifth column in this country and was con- 
vinced that whatever the American Govern- 
ment’s plans for an intervention might be, 
the American people’s hatred of war, sup- 
ported by an extravagant propaganda and by 
tens of thousands of would-be saboteurs, 
could paralyze the American military effort. 
The widespread discontent expressed in this 
country over the first draft bill and the fact 
that our young soldiers had to be trained 
with wooden machine guns and make-believe 
tanks, was regarded as a sign that America’s 
war effort could never be any more than a 
token. 

It is sincerely hoped by all those who wish 
to preserve world peace and see Russia be- 
come a useful and constructive adjunct in 
the family of nations that Moscow will not 
fall in the same error as Berlin, 





Unnecessary Cruelty to Animals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Monday, March 11, issue, the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph ran an editorial entitled 
“Unnecessary Cruelty.” The editorial is 
worth reading. 

If we are to avoid war, cruelty, and 
brutality in the future, we should prac- 
tice humanity at home. We should not 
unnecessarily torture dumb animals, or 
brutally and cruelly maim and destroy 
them unless there is a real necessity. 

The editorial is as follows: 

UNNECESSARY CRUELTY 


The intention of Navy authorities to place 
live animals on the warships that will serve 
as targets of atom bombs next May in the 
Pacific has drawn a vigorous protest from 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals of Victoria, British Columbia. 

In telegrams to President Truman and the 
American Humane Society, our Canadian 
neighbors condemn such use of animals as 
ghastly cruelty, demand that this phase cf 
the plan be abandoned, and urge the Amer- 
ican society to oppose with all its strength 
the perpetration of this ghastly cruelty. 

The Victoria society is absolutely right. 

There is no need to subject animals to this 
experiment under the pretext of finding out 











might happen to human beings when 
é sed to atom explosion. 
We already know what can and does hap- 


Human beings are killed by the blast or 
ned to death by the intense heat; they 
lop internal disorders that result either 
quick or a slow death. 
the experimenters are anxious to find 
they already have thousands of 
1al eases to examine among the human 
( i and the human survivors of Hiroshima 
i Nagasaki. 
here is already an extensive research on 
ubject by Japanese and American ob- 





this, 





V then, indulge in the macabre and 
ulish extreme of subjecting dogs, goats, 
ind other beasts to the atomic inferno? 
hat earthly good is it to prove that the 

n bomb will kill a goat? 

And if an animal should survive the blast, 
d if the body should be recovered, will the 
demonstrate at all what might 
happen to human tissue? 

It is absurd to argue a scientific reason for 

s slaughter, As our friends from Victoria 

to President Truman, this proposed test 

n living animals is merely “cruel, barbarous 

1d a serious reflection on your national 
character.” 

That is the core of the issue, just as it is 
core of the case against the established 
practice of vivisection: The moral fiber of 
the people who indulge in pseudo-scientific 
sm, and of those who condone it, is 
damaged, we*kened and eventually lost. 
s danger could conceivably be risked if 
gain in knowledge should compensate, if 
the benefits to humanity should be so great 
or unique that for the moment the end 
icht appear to justify the means. 

But such is not the case, either in the 
proposed experiment or in the systematic 
butchering of vivisection. 

Let us by all means experiment with our 

weapon, but let us leave animals out 

f They are helpless and innocent. 

Their suffering or death will add not one 

ta to our learning, resolve no question con- 

rning the endurance or frailty of human 





nes 





Let us not shame our own humanity by 
ping to this barbarity. 

It would indeed be a serious reflection on 

ur character, and actually run contrary to 

ur true character which is one of enlight- 
{1 and compassionate respect for life. 





The Military Occupation of Germany— 
An Example of the Weakness of Our 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


NON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include the second half of a speech on 
the military occupation of Germany—an 
example of the weakness of our foreign 
policy, delivered by Col. Bernard Bern- 
tein, formerly Director of the Finance 
Division and Director of the Division of 
Investigation of Cartels and External As- 
ets, Office of Military Government, 
United States-Germany, before a dinner 
of the National Citizens Political Action 
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Committee at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York, on January 31, 1946: 


What has happened in Germany during the 
six months that have elapsed since Potsdam? 

Russia’s main concern is to insure that 
Germany can never again, either alone or in 
combination with other powers, threaten the 
peace and security of the U.S.S.R. Russia 
and its military government personnel are 
not torn by clashes of policy or practice. The 
U. S. S. R. was sympathetic to the Potsdam 
egreement. Although in many respects in- 
formation coming from the Soviet zone of 
Germany is not as complete as one would 
like, a recent visit into the Soviet zone by 
American press correspondents confirms 
other evidence that the Russians prcceeded 
unhesitatingly to carry out the Potsdam 
agreement, that the Russians are doing a 
competent job in administering their zone, 
and that they have far surpassed both the 
British and our own officials in carrying out 
the objectives of the Potsdam agreement for 
the demilitarization, denazification, decen- 
tralization, and industrial disarmament of 
Germany. In their zone the Russians have 
broken the back of the military and Junker 
classes by widespread arrests and by the di- 
vision of the Junker estates into small 12'4- 
acre land holdings, which have been given to 
the German peasants; Nazis and leading Ger- 
man industrialists and financiers either fled 
that zone before the arrival of the Russians 
or were arrested after the Russians’ arrival; 
substantial amounts of industrial properties 
have been removed from that zone; and the 
highly centralized industrial and financial 
controls that formerly characterized all Ger- 
many have been effectively destroyed in the 
Russian zone of Germany. The Russians 
strongly support an effective and mandatory 
law for the destruction of cartels. They have 
encouraged agricultural production. They 
have encouraged production in the industrial 
plants permitted to remain in their zone. 
Actual industrial production from those 
plants has revived more quickly than in the 
American zone. The Russians have demon- 
strated that the Potsdam program for Ger- 
many was not a policy of lunacy cr of com- 
plete destruction as some British and Amer- 
icans have insisted. The Russians have 
shown that it was possible to reduce enor- 
mously Germany’s war-making capacity and 
still have a productive economy sufficient 
to maintain a decent and orderly life. 

The British authorities have also under- 
stood the true import of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. Though the British hand approved 
the Agreement, the British heart and mind 
opposed it. The British policy as to Ger- 
many is of a piece with the British policy and 
practice throughout the world. Britain is 
determined to maintain itself as a substan- 
tial equal of the United States and of Russia. 
Britain believes that to do this, she must be- 
come the dominant power of a bloc of 
countries and colonies throughout the world. 
Britain wants western Europe as a part of 
this bloc. She wants Germany, or at least 
the western zone of Germany, as part of that 
bloc. Britain is also following its tradi- 
tional policy of balance of power in Europe, 
To that end she needs a Germany strong 
enough to serve as a counterweight to Russia. 
Both British Tory and Labor Governments 
have sought to build up rather than to re- 
duce Germany’s industrial strength. Britain 
seeks to cloak its true program in Germany 
by talking about humanitarian treatment of 
the Germans and Europe’s needs for Ger- 
many’s production. Britain also expects to 
profit from Germany’s industrial production, 
particularly if Britain continues in control 
of the Ruhr, which is at present in the 
British zone. The so-called effective ad- 
ministration of military government in the 
British zone must be viewed against this 
background. Britain has made even less 
progress than have we in taking the measures 
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required under the Potsdam Agreement for 
the demilitarization, denazification, decen- 
tralization, and deindustrial 

many. Britain has thus far successfully op- 
posed effective destruction of German cartels. 
Britain is now opposing te Russian, French, 
and American proposal for the reduction of 
Germany’s steel-production capacity. More- 
over, in the British zone there has been 
unanimity among all officials as to what w 
sound British policy. 

France occupies the least important of the 
four zones. France has lacked a well-trained 
organization to discharge its military gov- 
ernment responsibilities. However, France 
has supported those provisions of the Pots- 
dam Agreement which it regards as effec- 
tively weakening Germany's capacity. to 
threaten the future peace and security of 
the world. France believes that the Potsdam 
Agreement, in failing to settle the western 
boundaries of Germany, does not adequately 
protect France against future German ag- 
gression. To secure such protection, France 
has requested that the Allied Powers agree 
to the internationalization of the Ruhr and 
the western Rhineland. France refuses to 
proceed with programs dealing with Ger- 
many aS an economic unit until France gets 
the protection she feels she requires. 
tary Byrnes refused to accept earlier 
posals made by the French. However, there 
is an increasing body of support in this 
country for internationalizing the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland, provided that it is done on 
a sufficiently broad basis to insure that these 
areas will not be returned to Germany or 
form part of a western bloc, and provided 
that the industrial disarmament provision: 
o* the Potsdam agreement are applied to the 
Ruhr and Rhineland. 

In the American zone in Germany the in- 
ternal struggles which stem from conflicting 
views as to sound policy have resulted in 
only half-hearted efforts to carry out Pots- 
dam and JCS 1067. And in many important 
instances even these half-hearted efforts oc- 
curred only because the American press had 
exposed prior failures 

For example, last August our political di- 
vision, which was charged with coordinating 
the denazification program in the American 
zone, stated in a report that the denazifi- 
cation program was substantially complete 
in the American zone. In September and 
October the American press reported the lack 
of sympathy for the denazification program 
on the part of many American Officials in 
Germany and their failure to carry out the 
denazification program. Thereafter, the de- 
nazification program in the American zone 





ion of Ger- 
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Secre- 
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was somewhat more effectively enforced. 
Even today the official report of General 
Clay’s staff admits that the denazification 
program is far from completed. Neverthe- 
less, many of the officials responsible for its 
enforcement continue to be unsympathetic 
to the program, Although some of these 


officials and others have voiced the fear that 
the United States denazification pro 
might cause a break-down of civil adminis- 
tration and of the economic structure in the 
United States zone, an cfficial report by 
General McNarney says that no gound basis 
for such opinions has materialized. 

The security of the world requires the ob- 
literation of the German general military 
staff. The number of individuals involved 
is not more than seven or eight thousand. At 
a minimum such persons should be exiled 
from Germany or be placed in prison outside 
of Germany so that they could not possibly 
assist in reconstituting a military force in 
Germany. Key American military 
tion officials have argued that 
German general staff should merely be dis- 
enfranchised and placed on parole in Ger- 
many. But, if the German general staff is 
to be permanently destroyed, if that general 
staf is to be permanen’ly prevented from 
assisting in reconstituting Germany as a 
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most of the 
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military force, how can we stop short of ex- 
iling from Germany all the members of the 
German general staff who are not given more 
summary punishment as war criminals? 

Despite the explicit provisions of Pots- 
dam and 1067, the Americans have for more 
than 8 months debated, but have taken no 
effective action to break up the large estates 
in the American Zone and destroy the re- 
actionary influence of the large landholders. 

The directives from Washington explicitly 
ordered that the top German industrial and 
financial leaders be arrested and held for 
trial. Our investigation of German indus- 
tries and banks confirmed beyond doubt 
that the top German bankers and indus- 
trialists were essential conspirators in the 
German war of aggression. These bankers 
and industrialists worked to bring Nazism 
to power because they feared the German 
working class and democracy; and after 
Nazism came to power, they collaborated 
with Nazism to build the power of the 
Third Reich, to scheme for war, and to con- 
duct war. These industrialists and finan- 
ciers derived enormous profits from Ger- 
many’s aggression. In many instances these 
industrial and financial leaders never actu- 
ally joined the Nazi Party because they did 
not have to take on the more obvious sym- 
bols of the Party. They were active partners 
of the Nazis nonetheless. Despite this rec- 
ord, many of these top industrial and finan- 
cial leaders in the American Zone have not 
as yet been even arrested. 

American authorities took the initiative 
in securing the adoption of a law taking 
over I. G. Farben. But American officials 
have done almost nothing to carry out that 
law. Another proposed law, which requires 
the destruction of all German cartels and 
which has been strongly opposed by the 
British, has to a considerable extent been 
opposed under cover by certain elements in 
the Economics Division of the American 
military authorities in Germany. 

Despite Potsdam and JCS 1067, the eco- 
nomics division of American military gov- 
ernment has been more concerned with main- 
taining Germany’s standard of living and 
getting German industry going than with 
working out a program for the reduction of 
Germany’s industrial capacity and making in- 
dustrial machinery and plants available as 
reparations in accordance with the Potsdam 
agreement. Key people in the economics 
division, who in considerable measure come 
from American big industry and finance, 
have constantly opposed the deindustrial- 
ization policy of Potsdam and JCS 1067. They 
have joined with the British authorities in 
opposing Germany’s industrial disarmament. 
In fact, the British willingness to take so 
strong a position opposing the industrial 
disarmament of Germany may in large meas- 
ure have been based on their knowledge 
that, despite Potsdam, such disarmament 
would not be supported by many key figures 
among the American authorities in Germany 
and in Washington. 

It is interesting to note that at a very 
recent meeting of the National Republican 
Club, a resolution was adopted declaring 
that Germany should be permitted to rebuild 
her industrial and transport facilities to sus- 
tain life in Germany and to support the 
economic systems of other European nations. 
All of the arguments advanced in connection 
with the resolution were critical of the Rus- 
sian policy in Europe. 

The American public must realize that 
Germany’s war-making industrial capacity 
was not destroyed by the bombing or shell- 
ing in the war. Unless action is taken to carry 
out the industrial disarmament provisions of 
Potsdam and JCS 1067, Germany will within 
a few years have the industrial capacity to 
wage war either alone or in concert with 
other powers. The fact that we are in an 
atomic age only emphasizes our danger. 

The American public must also realize 
that if nazism is to be destroyed the world 


over, we must. effectively destroy it at its 
core. Pro-Nazi soci‘ ties in the United States 
are again coming to the forefront. Fascism 
is on the increase elsewhere in the Western 
Hemisphere. These things are due in large 
meesure to the fact that nazism has not 
been destroyed in Germany and that as yet 
Germany’s power to make war can be quickly 
revived. 

Our experience in Germany has revealed 
two fundamental failures. 

The first is a failure in administration. 
Too many of the people in our military gov- 
ernment organization are either unqualified 
or untrained, or both, to deal with German 
problems in the manner necessary to carry 
out the Potsdam program. And even more 
important, administrative failure is inevitable 
if, after the Government has issued a policy 
directive, personnel, competent or otherwise, 
dissipate their time and energies in a struggle 
over what our policy should be. Insufficient 
steps were taken to remove personnel who 
were unsympathetic to the Potsdam program 
and who failed effectively to carry out that 
program. 

The second and more important error in 
substantive. Our Government’s policy with 
respect to Germany has swung like a pen- 
dulum. At some periods our Government 
viewed the German problems as primarily one 
of insuring that Germany would never again 
be able to threaten the security of the world. 
At such times, we were concerned with tak- 
ing all measures necessary to that end. On 
other occasions our Government borrowed 
glasses, furnished to it by the British, and 
saw our policy toward Germany as one re- 
quiring the maintenance of the balance of 
power in Europe. At such times, we are tilt- 
ing with the threatened spectre of the spread 
of the power of Russia and of communism. 

The American public, and particularly the 
progressive element of the American public, 
has failed to take sufficient interest in our 
policy toward Germany and in our adminis- 
tration of that policy. 

We must see more clearly the essential 
interrelationship between our foreign policies 
and our domestic policies. We cannot hope 
to have progressive principles dominate our 
domestic policies if in our foreign relations 
we fail to destroy nazism, fascism, and their 
reactionary allies and sympathizers. We can- 
not hope to raise standards of living in the 
United States for any extended period if we 
fail to achieve world security. 

Now that the war is over, Russia and 
Britain are revealing more clearly their 
fundamental clashes of interests. Our Gov- 
ernment must decide whether its foreign 
policy in Germany and elsewhere in the 
world will be based on the maintenance of 
Britain as an equal power with Russia and 
the United States and on support of Bri- 
tain’s concept of the balance of power in 
Europe; or whether American foreign policy 
will not regard such premises as touchstones 
in determining what measures are in the in- 
terest of the peace and security of the world. 

The progressive forces in our social order 
must insist that the Government formulate 
a coherent consistent, and conti. 1ous for- 
eign policy and that such a policy be admin- 
istered by mén who are both competent and 
sympathetic in their support of the policy. 





Milk 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following editorials 
from the Oregonian of March 13, 1946. 
and the Oregon Daily Journal of the 
Same date: 


[From the Portland Oregonian of March 13, 
1946} 


MILK 


The public and this page have had occa- 
sion in the past to condemn those who called 
strikes or lockouts before exhausting the 
processes of negotiation based on presenta- 
tion of all pertinent facts. Neither Portland 
area milk producers nor the OPA may expect 
to escape public censure if the producers 
fulfill their threat to withdraw 81 percent 
of Portland's fluid milk supply Friday if the 
OPA by that time has not granted a ceiling 
price increase for grade A milk of 20 cents a 
butterfat pound. 

All the facts in this critical situation have 
not been assembled and critically examined, 
The producers charge that OPA has been 
dilatory, since the request for a price in- 
crease was filed February 11 and the pro- 
ducers have extended their deadline from 
February 28 to March 15. The OPA avers 
that its employes have been working days, 
nights, and week ends to make profit and 
loss surveys of representative producers, ex- 
amine the records of the State board of agri- 
culture, study the problems of distributors 
and consumers, and assemble the data. 

The regional office of OPA is expected to 
ask for another extension. In view of the 
grave threat to public health and welfare, 
the embattled producers would be well ad- 
vised to grant a reasonable extension if OPA 
declines to make a decision on the incom- 
plete evidence at hand. The interests of the 
public and the future of the dairy industry 
in Oregon are involved. A decision in the 
Portland case must include consideration of 
petitions from other Oregon milk-producing 
areas, some of which were filed before the 
dairy cooperative and three smaller pro- 
ducers’ groups made their demands. 

If OPA asks the Portland producers to ex- 
tend the time for a reply and the strike 
is called regardless, OPA will be prevented by 
existing policy from granting an increase 
while milk is being diverted. “his deadlock 
occurred in Phoenix, Ariz., recently, and the 
situation became critical. Whether or not 
OPA’s policy is defensible in all situations is 
debatable, but it was adopted to discourage 
stoppages of production which would have 
the nature of a gun at OPA’s head, rendering 
fair decisions difficult. 

Under the hit-and-miss system of price 
control used by the Federal Government, the 
differential between prices paid to producers 
for fluid milk for the bottle and can trace 
and for lower quality milk for manufacturing 
has tended to disappear. The OPA has es- 
tablished ceiling prices for fluid milk, and 
since 1939 has granted increases to producers 
from 55 cents to 95 cents a butterfat pound. 
The producers ask an additional increase to 
$1.15 a pound. 

But the Agriculture Department consist- 
ently has refused to place ceiling prict 
on factory milk. Prices to producers for 
this type have increased from a prewar 
cents to around 90 cents. It is reported, how- 
ever, that a producer selling milk to tl 
co-op to be converted to powdered milk ac- 
tually receives about $1.05, the addition 
amount being in dividends or ownership in- 
terest in the factory. If grade A prices are 
increased, at an estimated cost to a fami! 
of four persons of $1.05 a month, there | 
no assurance that competitive and uncon- 
trolled factory milk prices will not be raised 
proportionately and again wipe out the dit- 
ferential. 

If all the milk of dairy co-op membe! 
now going to the fluid milk trade is diverted 
and present prices are maintained, the co-0) 
contends that these members will realiz: 
about 10 cents a butterfat pound more than 
they are receiving. This estimate is said 1 











e into account the Government feed sub- 
iy of 17 cents a butterfat pound to grade A 
prceducers. 
The milk industry has tremendous prob- 
lems of increased demand and increased costs. 
k and its products comprise more than a 
cuarter of the average American’s food con- 
umption. Production of milk on American 
ms during the war increased 4,000,000,000 
iarts and the cash income to dairy farmers 
s greater than to farmers who raise cattle 
- hogs, twice that from cotton, wheat or 
eces. In each area the problems of costs and 
distribution vary, and there is no national 
uniformity of milk prices. 
Dilly-dalling by the OPA in a case like this 
; inexcusable. But neither will the public 
bmit to an outburst of temper on the part 
of the producers. We believe the procedure 
of the producers has sufficiently aroused the 
public. Now let’s have the deadline removed 
and the matter worked out so quickly as it 
can be under this new public pressure. 
m the Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, 
Oreg., of March 13, 1946] 


LET THE OPA ANSWER 


That a disaster may not come upon Port- 
land and other communities affected, it is to 
be hoped that the OPA will have an answer 
ready for the dairymen on Friday and that 
authority will be granted for the small in- 
crease in the price of fluid milk that the pro- 
ducers ask. 

rhe dairymen, although they are pro- 
ceeding with great regret, are unmistakably 
preparing to divert from Portland on Sat- 
urday the larger part of the fluid mil’ supply 
unless their application pending before OPA 

granted. 

Their plans contemplate an allowance for 
hospitals, orphanages, and homes with kabies 
dependent upon milk, but not a supply to 
stores and doors as usual, although the retail 

rocers have by resolution asked to be made 

n exception. 

The explanation the dairymen gave is that 
costs of production have reached a point 
where increased returns alone will permit 
them to continue serving the fluid milk mar- 
] Their purpose is to divert fluid milk 
to the manufacturers of powdered whole 

lk, this constituting under present ruling 


conditions actually a more profitable outlet. 

Ihe dairymen should, we repeat, get their 
favorable answer. They should feel the 
backing of public opinion. The OPA, we 


} 


believe, was not created to stand in the way 
f an essential service and an essential focd. 
rthermore, public opinion should register 
th the dairymen not only a willingness to 
y the cost of production plus a fair margin, 
t to return to the A-grade basis of quality 

nd purity which in prewar days distin- 
ished the Portland milk supply. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the subject, I wish to in- 
clude in these remarks a newspaper 
article by the United Press, under date of 
March 18, 1946, from Philadelphia, Pa., 
with the title “Nylons Shipped to Mexico 
Bring $50 a Pair.” The article follows: 
NYLONS SHIPPED TO MEXICO BRING $50 A PAIR 

PHILADELPHIA, March 18.—Those nylons 
you can’t get are being shipped to Mexico 
Where they bring prices ranging up to $50 
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a pair, with at least 648,000 pairs going in 
during the last 2 weeks, it was reported. 

Officials at the Southwest Philadelphia 
Airport said 68 cartons of the hose were flown 
from there Saturday and at least 12 cartons, 
containing 2,160 pairs each, have been 
shipped directly into Mexico. 

An air-line employee at Dallas told the 
United Press that 1,200 pounds of nylons 
were flown to Corpus Christi yesterday. 
They were destined for sale in Mexico, he 
said, and another 2,200 pounds were at the 
terminal awaiting shipment. 

One shipment was brought from New York 
by three men in an automobile, they said, 
and the name of the shipper was the same 
as the one which appeared on a large con- 
signment sent to Texas cities from Cleve- 
land. 

Another consignment of 50 cases arrived 
in Philadelphia from a New York candy com- 
pany, employees said, but it was not shipped 
because it had not been properly processed 
through an express agency. 

Shipping the nylons across the border 
where there are no price ceilings is perfectly 
legal, it was pointed out. Authorities at 
Brownsville, Tex., said they could pass border 
inspection as long as the proper duties were 
paid on them. 





Enlisted Men Entitled to Terminal Leave 
Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Myr. 
Speaker, as a matter of simple justice 
and to correct a discrimination, enlisted 
men should receive terminal-leave pay 
the same as officers. An officer of the 
Army may accumulate as much as 4 
months’ leave. During the war many 
officers and many enlisted men had no 
leaves, or very meager ones. The result 
was that officers accumulated leave time 
and when en officer was separated from 
the service he would receive the accumu- 
lated leave. The officer goes to the sep- 
aration center and all the data concern- 
ing is taken down and he is put on inac- 
tive duty for the period of his accumu- 
lated leave, not exceeding 4 months. 
Then later at the termination of his 
leave period he received his honorable 
discharge as of that date, providing he 
has not been guilty of misconduct dur- 
ing that time. 

Aiso, while on this inactive status, 
which is the same as if he were actually 
discharged, he receives ail his pay and 
allowances. 

Not so with the enlisted man. He re- 
ports to the separation center and is paid 
up to the day he is discharged. No ac- 
cumulated leave is added to his time. 

Obviously, this is a discrimination. 
Congress certainly never intended any 
such result. Through some quirk in 
Army regulations the officers receive this 
extra pay. It may be an equitable provi- 
sion in peacetimes, but it has worked out 
unjustly and unfairly during the war. 
A squadron commander may come back 
and he will receive accumulated leave. 
The very men he flew with on his mis- 
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sions, who do not happen to be commis- 
sioned, will not get paid for the same pe- 
riod of time, although they all may have 
exactly the same number of days of ac- 
tual service. 

A number of bills were introduced to 
correct this inequity. There may be 
some difficulties in administration if a 
bill to provide terminal leave pay for en- 
listed men is passed. 

A subcommittee of the House Military 
Committee under the leadership of our 
colleague Rosert L. SIKEs, of Florida, has 
held extensive hearings on this problem. 
The committee is for the proposition and 
have redrafted the bills into a workable 
proposal. Through the able leadership 
of Mr. SIx&s as well as through his dogged 
insistence that this injustice be corrected 
the bill is now before the whole Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for action. I 
predict the committee will approve it 
and the matter will come to the floor of 
the House for action. 

My own son, who has been both an 
enlisted man and is now a commissioned 
Officer, called my attention to this matter 
over 2 years ago. We now believe the 
matter will be corrected by Congress as 
every Member, who understands the 
problem, hopes it will be. 





Veterans and Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
7 " vw 
HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSK 
OF WISCONSIN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 
Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I include the following editorial 


from the Washington Sunday Siar of 
March 17, 1846: 












VETERANS AND EMPLOYMENT 
Figures just released by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration throw light on two int 
icts concerning the veter: * reemploym 
problem. One of these fat is that the aver- 
age forme srviceman finds a job within 5 
or 6 weeks afte has regist i un- 
employment «¢ i ! ‘= 
that there is no q} ent « ‘eon é 
Af tT « averag vetel n © I ne ? 
even a day longer n ary 
fears to the contrary that had been expressed 
in some quarters. 
Ray R. Adams, Director of 
dministration Readjustm ‘ 2 
discl 1 that y Ir 
veterans has applied f c - 
pensation. There ¥ ni 
discharged servicemen on the ] 


the outset of this month, but 5 
less than the number who h eived relief 
for a short time and then left the compen- 
sation pay roll to accept jobs in indust 
Mr. Adams contends that the veterans ha 
evidenced an overwhelming desire to 
on their own as rapidly as possible 
ting their uniforms in moth balls. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
veterans are unappreciative of the helping 
hand which their Government extends to 
them during their period of readjustment. 
The extent of this aid is indicz the 
announcement that through February 23 
a total of $288,004,667 was paid to unemployed 
veterans in allowances under the GI Bill of 


d rec 


alter put- 
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Rights. The Veterans’ Administration ex- 
pects that the high point of unemployment 
payments will be reached in about a month, 
after which claims will begin to diminish 
in number because of decline in discharges 
and improvement in employment conditions 
throughout most of the country. Approxi- 
mately 230,000 claims are being filed each 
week. 

Not all the withdrawals from the unem- 
ployment compensation rolls are the result 
of the finding of jobs, however. Some of the 
veterans have abandoned their claims in favor 
of going to school under the GI program of 
extending educational benefits to those whose 
schooling was interrupted by the war. 
Whether he cancels his claim because of ob- 
taining employment or in order to resume 
his education, the evidence clearly shows that 
the average veteran is bent on becoming a 
self-supporting member of the community 
at the earliest possible moment. 





Rise of Militarism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Boston Post, Boston, 
Mass., on March 18, 1946: 


RISE OF MILITARISM 


In his speech in New York Secretary of 
State Byrnes revealed something of the na- 
tional policy which seems to indicate that 
the trial balloons sent up on the question of 
Anglo-American alliance against the Soviet 
Union failed to evoke the desired response. 

While Secretary Byrnes’ outline of our 
slowly evolving foreign policy was far from 
explicit he did declare, without equivocation, 
that we do not propose to seek a security 
alliance with the Soviet Union against Great 
Britain, or an alliance with Great Britain 
against the Soviet Union. 

The price we must pay for staying in the 
forefront of the nations of the earth and pre- 
serving the leadership gained at such im- 
mense cost has again been stated without 
adornment by a responsible Cabinet mem- 
ber—and it is universal military training, or 
militarism. 

His acknowledgment that universal mili- 
tary training for American youth involves a 
major change in our society poses a question 
which will henceforward, until May 15, when 
the selective service law terminates, occupy 
the attention of the Congress and the peo- 
ple. 

There is room for radical disagreement 
with our Secretary of State when he asserts 
that the tensions now present in the inter- 
national situation are an aftermath of a vic- 
tory and a result of allies expecting too much 
of one another. It appears to be more a prob- 
lem of rising militarism. 

It is not too much for a people to expect 
that their immense sacrifices, their extraor- 
dinary production of war material, their 
large financial sacrifice, their unselfish ex- 
penditure of lives and treasure should be re- 
warded at least by recognition of the fact 
that this Nation sought no enrichment, no 
territorial expansion, nothing, in fact, except 
a free world. The suspicion, dour ill will, 
and snide trickery developed in the course of 
the few short months since the end of the 
war in Europe have tried the forbearance of 
the vast majority of the American people. 
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We wanted peace, and we are getting saber 
rattling. 

Now or later the question of universal 
military training as the price of peace will 
run head-on into a subsidiary question of the 
rise of militarism in the Unted States and the 
ascendancy of military influence in govern- 
ment. Military authority in the United 
States has always been subservient to civil- 
ian authority. This is a basic requirement 
in democracy. 

There is a real fear that the subtle indoc- 
trination of young men under a compulsory 
military service may diminish and abrogate 
these restraints upon the military authority 
and that all the hideous results of rampant 
militarism will poison the blessings of the 
Republic. 

No middle road has been found which will 
avert militarism and still guarantee the 
sinews of national strength. The sad tale 
of militarism in Europe is too fresh in our 
minds, and all our thinking on compulsory 
military training is colored by the disasters 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
caused by universal military training in 
Europe. 

Victorious generals and admirals are able 
to present a convincing case for universal 
military service, and, at the present moment, 
they are sparing no pains to present a grim 
picture of a future without huge standing 
armies and overwhelming navies. 

As outlined by Secretary Byrnes our na- 
tional policy offers no alternatives. It is 
either universal military service or a sur- 
render to the disruptive forces endangering 
the peace of the world. There are other 
roads and other approaches, but none of them 
has been explored. 

It would seem that Americans, who are 
trail blazers, had suddenly become timorous 
and had turned to the rutted, well-marked 
road—the road to war, the road to the sunset 
of freedom. 





Administration of Forest Service Grazing 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorpD a letter 
written by Mr. P. J. Singer, Jr., of Floris- 
sant, Colo., to the Record Stockman, of 
Denver, Colo. Mr. Singer is a producer 
of livestock who feels that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through the Forest 
Service, has not been administering the 
Forest Service Grazing Act in the best 
possible manner. While the Department 
of Agriculture has set up through the 
Forest Service a board of directors sup- 
posedly to make decisions in the regula- 
tions of the ranges, many of the stock- 
men feel that their suggestions and their 
ideas in the control and direction of these 
ranges have not been receiving proper 
consideration by the Forest Service. 

The letter follows: 

The Forest Service today stands indicted in 
the court of public opinion for its malad- 
ministration and betrayal of a sacred public 
trust. In order to rectify this situation For- 
est Service officials have turned their full 
wrath upon the stockman, hoping to pin upon 
him in the eyes of the public the willful 





and overt act causing these conditions; hop- 
ing to so confuse the real issues and dis. 
organize the entire populace of the West 
that they can sneak through our Congress 
legislation which will further entrench them 
in their offices, and make absolutely secure 
their future; give them absolute jurisdic. 
tion over their domain with responsibility to 
no one and authority over all. 

In attempting to do this they have aq. 
vanced a group of seemingly formidable argy- 
ments cleverly designed to array the city 
dweller against the stockman. These spuri- 
ous arguments were conceived in falsehoods, 
nurtured on ambiguity, and are dedicated to 
the proposition that the people and their 
lands shall be made subservient to the rule 
of a few bureau officials. 

Foremost among these is the argument for 
watershed management and its attendant 
implications. The smokescreen of watershed 
management rapidly dissipates in the light, 
clear atmosphere of fact. Let us examine the 
facts. The forest officials contend that 62 
permittees residing in the Pike National For- 
est must be removed because the watersheds 
of Colorado Springs and Denver are in grave 
danger of eroding away if subjected to con- 
tinued use of these stockmen. In attempt- 
ing to get confirmation for this decision the 
forest officials sought out the advice and 
opinion of men well qualified to advise on 
this subject. These men examined the ter- 
ritory in question and the entire committee 
concurred in the subsequent findings. 

The findings were: That the range was 
neither overstocked nor overgrazed; that 
the erosion occurred on steep slopes and was 
beyond the control of man; and, lastly, that 
the use of these lands by livestock did not 
contribute in any appreciable degree to the 
erosion there. The Department of Agricul- 
ture subsequently verified the veracity of this 
report in its fall range report. 

I dare say if the committee’s report had 
been in accordance with the wishes of a few 
high forest officials it would have received 
wide publicity. but it was smothered as far 
as the Forest Service was concerned and lost 
in the labyrinth of the undesirabie in the 
Forest Service offices. It is well to note here 
that neither the engineers of Colorado 
Springs nor of Denver are aware of this great 
danger which the Forest Service says threat- 
ens the water supplies of these two cities. In 
fact, Denver has made some inquiry into 
grazing fees and may lease to stockmen the 
grass land around her Eleven Mile Lake. 
These facts then give rise to the speculation 
that there is much subterfuge in the propo- 
sition advanced by the Forest Service. 

I was particularly amused by the statement 
made by Mr. Spencer in the Record Stock- 
man in which he says the ranchers in the 
Pike who will have to move will be given a 
fair price for their holdings. Contrasted with 
his statement of last fall in Grand Junction, 
Colo., in which he advocated a policy of at- 
trition against these 62 permittees it is dif- 
ficult for one to believe the Forest Service is 
sincere. We fought a war of attrition against 
Germany for a long time—blockade starva- 
tion, the gradual wearing down by friction. 
His statements along with the known ailot- 
ment requested for the purchase of these 
ranches leads one to question the veracity ol 
their proposed fair price. The allotment is 
$10,000 a year to be used in purchasing these 
lands. If the 62 ranches were worth only 
$5,000 each it would take the Forest Service 
31 years to buy up all this property and em- 
bark upon the erosion control program. 

I submit that if conditions are as bad as 
they would lead everyone to believe, Pikes 
Peak will have washed down the streams to 
the Gulf of Mexico before they are even in 
shape to begin their revolutionary new pro- 
gram of conservation. If the Pike were to 


receive a million dollars to purchase these 
lands, it would be fair to assume that the 
statements made about a fair price were the 
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nonest intentions of those in the Forest 
seryice, but such an assumption is not tanta- 
unt with common sense under the fore- 
ng facts. Mr. Spencer’s assurances that 
the Pike is the only forest involved in these 
drastic cuts remind me of an assurance given 
at Munich a few years ago, “After this I have 
.9 more territorial demands to make in 
surope.” 
Ré saat coming in from all the forests give 
lie to the statements that there is not a pro- 
cram of general reduction under way. Just 
as any sane person could not accept as true 
the statement made at Munich, so also we 
cannot accept the statement of the Forest 
Service Officials, “that they have no more ter- 
rial demands to make in the national 


ests.” 

The real reason for this proposed annex- 
ion is as yet unknown to the stockmen,. Re- 
cent developments around our own State 


ime and fish commission cause much spec- 


ulation. Th apparent success’ of a movie, 
he greater portion of which was made in the 
national forests, gives rise to a great medita- 
tion. The implications are many and vast. 


There is a lot of the Pike Forest in Teller 
County. For years the county attempted 
ugh a diligent and resourceful program 
mtrol prairie dogs and other rodents 
recognized as the greatest spoilers of the 
Hundreds of dollars were spent in this 
mpaign but no cooperation could be ob- 
ned from the Forest Service. As soon as 
» prairie dogs were killed on the deeded 
id new ones came over from the forest 
land. Finally the county gave up in despair. 
Had the Forest Service not been a Federal 
agency, it would probably have been sued 
for the trespass of its animals, or had the 
been on the other foot so to speak, the 
Forest Service would have found ways and 
means of forcing the adjacent owners to co- 
operate with them. But such was not the 
case. Let the prairie dogs run rampant, sell 
off all the people’s timber, watch the hills 
wash away, and when finally taken to task for 
their laxity, blame it on the stockmen. 
The thoroughly democratic processes 
ken of by Mr. Spencer exist only in the 
figment of his imagination and to prove my 
point I can cite upon request a good number 
f trespass cases which give lie to this state- 
ment. The Forest Service is probably the 
only bureau in our entire Government that 
performs all three of the functions of the 
Government within itself. It combines the 
legislative, the executive, and the judiciary 
under one system. The Forest Service 
kes its own rules and regulations, it ad- 
ministers them, and it tries its own cases, 
and in absolute violation of the Constitu- 
In a simple trespass case the defend- 
is tried and convicted before he is ever 
aware of the extent or the completeness of 
he charges. The bureau in other words 
nds down the indictment and the decision 
the same time. The witnesses are ques- 
tioned separately, privately, and no cross- 
examination is accorded to the defendant. 
In the blackest days of the Third Reich no 
rallel for this sacrilege against democracy 
can be found. 
The day may not be far distant when the 
ix gun” will become the law of the range 
if 1e present feelings of the permittees cn 
the Pike are any indication of the future. 
Several well-known jurists have recently ac- 
epted the theory of taking the law in one’s 
wn hands when in the defense of his home, 
his loved ones, and His business. While I 
innot condone such action as yet, there is 
rong argument abroad in the world today 
r the survival of the fit and the strong. 
rhis, however, is not the American way of 
indling such things. A portion of the re- 
sibility for allowing a bureau to become 
) Strong falls squarely upon our shoulders. 
Let us go forward with an intelligent and 
nstructive program, facing the facts 
quarely and letting the chips fall where 
they may. Let us rally together and 





Strengthen our organizations and associa- 
tions. Let us through publicity take our 
fight to the people. Let us combine our 
organizations for the fight in the days to 
come and put forth diligent effort in the 
defense of our homes. True, many stockmen 
have not yet been affected by this new pro- 
gram of the Forest Service, but if we fail our 
brothers in arms now we can expect no con- 
Sideration when the ax of bureaucracy de- 
scends upon us at a later date. Let us dedi- 
cate ourselves and our resources to a strong 
West—a unified West, a West glorifying its 
tradition and heritage, and worthy of its 
destiny. 


P. J. SINGER, Jr. 





While Millions Beg for Food 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Virginia Irwin, a special writer for the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, spent several 
years in Europe as a correspondent of 
that paper during the period of the war. 
When Germany decided to surrender and 
our representatives were in Berlin con- 
ferring with representatives of the Ger- 
man Government, Miss Irwin, along with 
another American correspondent, An- 
drew Tully, were the first American news- 
paper representatives to enter the Ger- 
man capital. 

Miss Irwin has just written a very in- 
teresting article on the food situation, 
that was published in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch Sunday, and under the permis- 
sion granted me, I include it as part of 
my remarks. It follows: 

Over most of Europe there is illness, mis- 
ery, and hunger. 

Austria: A UNRRA official has reported 
that the food situation, particularly in Vi- 
enna, is “very near the famine level.” 

Bulgaria: The head of Bulgaria’s economic 
council describes the nation’s food problem 
as “‘very serious,” not only for the people but 
also for the livestock, which are dying of 
starvation as the after-effect of severe 
drought. 

Finland: Bread reasonably plentiful; price 
of eggs (unrationed) lower; tea, coffee, and 
sweets only on black market; daily milk 
ration of one-fifth pint cannot be distributed 
regularly; monthly meat ration under 9 
ounces; fats—half margarine—limited to 
slightly over half pound a month. 

Hungary: Living mainly on bread; fats 
and meats unobtainable, but thought able 
to hold out reasonably well until next sum- 
mer’s crops. 

Germany: Germans in American zone 
gaining weight but British spokesman says 
up to 2,000,000 tons of food will have to be 
imported into British zone this year. 

Poland: Receiving rationed diet of 2,400 
calories a day. 

France: Food situation worse than French 
had expected; black bread rationed to less 
than 11 ounces daily; meat 5 ounces a week 
when available; fats about a pound and a 
quarter a month; cheese to a mere weekly 
sliver. 

Italy: Newspaper headlines screech of 
hunger; bread rationed to about 10 ounces a 
day; death rate from tuberculosis climbing 
because of malnutrition. 
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Czechoslovakia: No starvation, but all food 
rationed. Milk reserved for children and ex- 
pectant mothers. Meat allowance less than 
20 cents per week per person. 

Portugal: Flour sales held at little over half 
pound per person weekly; meat scarce; peas- 
ants feel keenly shortages of corn, wheat, rice 
and olive oil. 

While 500,000,000 people in all parts of the 
world walk down hunger lane, and stare into 
the face of that favorite among war’s camp- 
followers, famine, American garbage pails 
bulge at the seams and spill over at the ton. 
While children in Europe and Asia beg for 
bread, America wastes one-fifth as much food 
as she eats and dines in comparative glut- 
tony cn 3,300 calories a day. 

What right have we to waste while our 
friends and allies over the world perish from 
hunger? What right have we to three-layer 
cakes, two-crust pies and crust-trimmed 
toast while the world faces famine among a 
half-billion people? Is it anything but self- 
ishness that has caused consternation among 
some housewives over the request by Presi- 
dent Truman’s famine emergency committee 
that we of America cut cur wheat consump- 
tion 40 percent and eat 20 percent less fats? 

Although the President's committee has no 
legal powers to enforce its recommendations, 
it is to be hoped that the housewives of 
America realize their moral obligation to co- 
operate. It is they who set the tables of 
America; they who can guard against waste. 
Their sons won this war. It is now in their 
hands to help insure the peace. By feeding 
the people of starving nations we can bind 
them to us with a single tie stronger than a 
hundred treaties. 

Nobody is suggesting that the United States 
go hungry to feed the people of Europe. We 
can do the job by an imperceptible tightening 
of the belt, accompanied by an all-out war 
against waste. According to the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, edible food 
tossed into American garbage pails each day 
would provide three square meals for more 
than 25,000,000 people among the starving 
of foreign lands. 

How well we can afford to cut our con- 
sumption of fats, for instance, is illustrated 
by the following facts. To maintain health 
and strength, an individual requires 20 
pounds of fat per year, according to the best 
nutritutional experts. The people of the 
United States now consume 44 pounds per 
person a year. The peoples of western Eu- 
rope are getting only 8 to 10 pounds a year. 
That means that they are getting less than 
half the minimum requirement, while we lit- 
erally swim in the fat of more than twice 
enough. 

When I came home to the United States 


after 2 years abroad during the war, my deep- 
est impression was that here, indeed, was a 
land of plenty. I was glad that my family 


and friends had not had to feel the pinch otf 
want, but remembering the bedrock bottom 
and monotonous diet of my British friends, 
the pitifully meager meals of families with 
whom I lived in France or the starving poor 
of the city of Brussels, I was a little embar- 
rassed. It seemed, if you will pardon me, a 
little vulgar. I was reminded of those old- 
time cartoons showing a bulging-bellied mul- 
timillionaire dining from a sumptuous board, 
while a_ starving waif peered hungrily 
through a window. 

Speaking of the appaliing waste in this 
country while hunger rampages through Eu- 
rope, Howard E. Kershner, vice chairman of 
the Save the Children Federation, recently 
said: “Think of not bothering to gather up 
the crumbs that fall from our tables, in or- 
der that our allies and friends, yes, even our 
Christian brethren, may live. How do you 
suppose that looks to our friends in England 
and Europe? They cannot understand. If 
only we could see ourselves as we appear to 
our friends, how shocked we would be. Oh, 
I know we have done much for Europe and 
Asia, and we will do more, but never to the 
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point of sacrifice. Even during the war we 
only played at rationing ourselves. We 
never went hungry or tightened our belts. 
In fact, most of us lengthen them a little 
every year.” 

In my first year abroad, I lived for the 
better part of the time in London and to this 
day I have but to close my eyes and see be- 
fore me a plateful of brussels sprouts. I had 
a civilian billet and a civilian ration card 
she same as any subject of His Majesty. I 
ean remember going weekly to the market 
to collect my 2 ounces of cooking fat and 
the 23 cents worth of meat I was allowed 
every 7 days. There was so little of every- 
thing except brussels sprouts. 

I can remember the pathetic eagerness 
with which English children accepted little 
gifts of chocolate candy sent me so gen- 
erously from the United States. I can re- 
member the eyes of a little English girl when 
I gave her an orange I carried off from an 
American officers’ mess at which I was a 
guest. It was the first orange she had ever 
seen. I remember well how an English friend 
of mine taught me to take with me to the 
market each week a little box stuffed with 
cotton just in case our one-a-month egg ra- 
tion happened to come through that week. 
There was something pitiful in the sight of 
women carrying their precious eggs home 
wrapped in cotton wool 

In the United States all rationing was dis- 
continued last November with the exception 
of sugar, but England has only recently had 
to further draw in her belt. Here are the 
February figures on what an adult received 
each week on his ration card: Bacon, 3 
ounces; butter, 2 ounces 1 week and 4 ounces 
the next, alternating with similar amounts 
of margarine; cheese, 3 ounces per week; 
cooking fats, 2 ounces; eggs, one a month 
(when available); meat, 23 cents’ worth per 
week; milk, 2 pints per week; powdered milk, 
8 ounces per week; preserves, 1% pound per 
month; tea, 2’4 ounces; candy, 34 pound per 
month. 

Imagine the American housewife con- 
fronted with the problem of being allowed to 
‘uy only 23 cents worth of meat a week for 
each member of her family. Imagine the 
American housewife confronted with a 
cooking-fat ration of, 2 ounces a week per 
individual member of her family—which 
would mean only 614 pounds per person per 
year. And yet the English not only did it 
through six long years of war but continue 
to do it. 

Anti-British sentiment in this country has 
come to make it distinctly unfashionable to 
champion too loudly the people of Great 
Britain and yet thinking people cannot but 
admire their sense of responsibility, their 
capacity for self-discipline. Kershner of the 
Save the Children Foundation pointed out 
that around Christmas time there was talk of 
an extra allowance of 4 ounces of candy on 
an English ration card for the holiday month. 

“Many people,” he said, “were demanding 
that the Government permit them to send 
this mite to the children on the Continent. 
The Government had also planned to give the 
people an extra ration of one-third of a 
pound of fat as a Christmas present in De- 
cember. Many British people were pointing 
out that this would require 7,000 tons of the 
most precious of ali food materials for the 
children of newly liberated Europe. They 
showed how much could be accomplished 
with it and begged that it be sent to the 
children in the liberated countries.” 

In the town of Nancy, in France, I lived 
for some time with a French family who had 
steadfastly refused to billet German officers 
in their home and had had to pay the penalty 
of being almost starved to death. Their two 
little girls, Francoise and Nicole, were typical 
of so many of the children of France with 
great sores around their mouths and with 
teeth that were but snags and stumps. I used 
to steal white army bread and sugar when 
the mess sergeant’s back was turned and take 
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it home to them. I have often wondered 
how they have fared since the war. Even 
today the people of France are receiving the 
near-starvation number of only 2,000 calories 
per day. 

It was on the outskirts of Paris that I saw 
the starving of that once world’s gayest capi- 
tal clawing each other to get at a pile of rot- 
ten potatoes dumped from a French army 
supply truck. 

It was in Paris that I ate cat meat without 
knowing it. In December of 1944, the French 
food supply was pitifully meager. What 
food there was in Paris was largely in the 
hands of black-marketeers and being sold 
at prices which only the wealthy who had 
collaborated with the Germans could afford. 
The poor of Paris were literally starving, until 
the solution turned up in cat-meat stew. 
Ninety thousand cats disappeared in Paris 
in one month. 

In Brussels I saw children starving while 
food was more or less normal on the farms 
and in the smaller cities. But there was no 
transportation. And then I came home and 
found we were whizzing about in automobiles, 
with all the unrationed gasoline and tires 
our purses could afford. 

If only every American could see and 
hear—and even smell—just one starving 
child staring into space with that dumb stare 
of hunger, that cut of 40 percent consump- 
tion of wheat and 20 percent consumption of 
fats would be an accomplished fact almost 
over night. After all it is so easy—little 
things like buckwheat cakes instead of 
wheatcakes, broiling fish, rather than frying 
it, to save fats, using bread ends in puddings, 
substitution of fruits and other desserts for 
pastries, substitution of potatoes for bread, 
saving and re-using fats and oils, eating 
boiled potatoes instead of French fries, eating 
our sandwich crusts instead of trimming 
them off into the garbage pail. 

While America maintains the richest garb- 
age bucket in the world, a half-billion people 
in other lands starve. Brother, can you do 
with a half-loaf less of bread? 





Air Service to Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following resolution 
of the Common Council of the City of 
Milwaukee: 


Whereas the applications of the United 
Airlines, American, Chicago and Southern, 
and Eastern Airlines, also the Midwest Air- 
ways, Incorporated, of Milwaukee, as well as 
other feeder lines, for routes to Milwaukee 
have been rejected by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board Examiner, much to our regret and sur- 
prise; and 

Whereas the Examiner’s recommendations 
would deny Milwaukee what it is rightfully 
entitled to, that is, the right to give and have 
air service throughout the Nation, as well 
as transcontinental service; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
rule upon the findings of the Examiner, we 
believe every effort should be made to give 
Milwaukee (which is the thirteenth largest 
city in the Nation) such service as it deserves 
and that we should petition this board to 
give us favorable consideration; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee does hereby petition the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to set aside the ret- 





ommendations of the Examiner, Mr. FP. Merritt 
Ruhlen, and urges the Board to give its ap- 
proval of the applications of the United Air. 
lines, Chicago and Southern, American, anq 
Eastern Airlines, also the Midwest Airways, 
Incorporated, of Milwaukee, to serve Milway-. 
kee as well as other Wisconsin feeder routes. 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Common Council offers 
its wholehearted support to the County of 
Milwaukee and the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce in making this appeal to the Civy;] 
Aeronautics Board for favorable action and 
that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce, the County Board. 
and to our United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 





Federal Aid for School Lunches— 
Veterans’ Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked to include in the extension of my 
remarks a letter from the Honorable 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, representing the Fifth 
Congressional District of Ohio, addressed 
to the members of the Lincoln Club, 
Defiance, Ohio. 

The facts are above question, the rea- 
soning and analysis of Representative 
CLEVENGER is so logical, and the position 
he takes is so wholesomely good for the 
long-range interest of the veterans, I, as 
one of the Representatives who voted 
against recent New Deal bills, am proud 
to bring the letter to the attention of 
the Nation so that they may know the 
position of an able Member of Congress. 

The letter is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
MEMBERS OF THE LINCOLN CLUB, 
Defiance, Ohio. 

Dear FRIENDS: Inasmuch as it will not be 
possible for me to attend your meeting, | 
want to take this opportunity of sending my 
best wishes and to express myself on a few 
New Deal measures that are now pending in 
Congress. 

One of these, the school-lunch bill, pre- 
poses to set up another permanent Federal 
agency as the first step toward Governme! 
control of our schools. The House bill, which 
I voted against, calls for an expenditure by 
the Federal Government of $50,000,000 th: 
first year, while the Senate bill propos: 
$115,000,000 to begin with. 

No one is more interested in our sch« 
system than I and I am not opposed to fret 
school lunches, but there is no good reaso! 
why a bankrupt Federal Government with 4 
deficit. approaching $300,000,600,000 and a 
budget of $36,000,000,000 for 1946, which is 
more than it cost to run the Governmen' 
from 1921 to 1933, and approximately $60 pe: 
month for each gainfully employed per- 
son, should inject itself into the public- 
school system. 

We cannot deny that what the Federa! 
Government subsidizes, it controls; that hss 
already been decided by the United State: 
Supreme Court in the wheat penalty case. 

It should also be remembered that every 
State in the Union has a surplus in its State 
treasury, with the possible exception of one 
or two, 





















































































For every dollar Ohio gets back in the way 
of Federal aid for school lunches, her tax- 
payers will pay approximately $3 in Federal 
.zes. In other words, Ohio taxpayers must 

33 cents for each 11-cent lunch. 

Almost all of these New Deal Federal spend- 
ing schemes are wrapped in “do good” lan- 
f e, but it must be remembered that every 
1 Federal bureau extends centralized reg- 
ulations and controls and takes away from 
local and State supervision. 

We would not be sincere if we were to op- 

e bureaucracy on the one hand and then 
ive our support to the very foundation on 
which bureaucracy thrives. 

Seconé. May I refer briefly to the so-called 
\ ins’ housing bill, another New Deal 
measure with a misleading title, which pro- 
! to saddle on the backs of returning 
, rs and future generations a $600,000,000 
experimental subsidy scheme and an increase 

1,000,000,000 by another bureau in Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages. 

I recently voted for legislation to authorize 
the appropriation of $410,000,000 to salvage 
lumber and other housing material owned by 
the Government for homes for veterans. 

I have supported and shall continue to sup- 
port every worth-while measure that is of 
proper interest and benefit to our returning 
veterans but I do not intend by my vote to 
permit this New Deal bureaucracy to use the 
veterans to extend their socialistic schemes, 
when we all know that the Patman bill will 
not produce a single additional home in the 
Fifth District. 

If hundreds of millions of dollars in sub- 
sidies are to be added to the Federal tax bur- 
dens, let us give it to the veterans direct—not 
to a bureau in Washington—to apply on the 
purchase of a home of their choice, or to 
build on the lot of their choice without the 
n ity of endless red tape in getting the 
consent of some bureaucrat here in Washing- 

who never had any previous experience 
before he became a dictator on houses. 

Those who favor this New Deal scheme in 
he name of the veterans would do well to 
inquire of the lumber and other home sup- 
ily dealers as to just how extensive this plan 
will be in making material available. They 
will find that another—not too popular 

the OPA has discouraged production 
in everything except inflationary subsidies, 
exorbitant black market prices, 
{ dishonesty 
Many of our returning veterans want to go 
to business for themselves. They have 

1 taking orders from someone else for a 

time and they now want to run their 
own show and I[ don’t believe they will wel- 
come the numerous obstacles placed in their 
1 which their fathers have had to buck 


~~ 


in trying to carry on in the hope of some 
relief after the fighting ended. 

I greatly appreciate the letters I have re- 
ceived from veterans who are not being de- 


celved by this latest New Deal scheme that 
being advanced in their name, and which 
uld better be called “a bill to prevent the 
ilding of houses.” 
With kind personal regards and cordial 
d wishes to all, I am, 
sincerely yours, 





Stalin’s Tirade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include the following editorial 
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from the Washington Post of March 16, 
1946: 


STALIN’S TIRADE 


The vast ideological gulf separating Russia 
from the western democracies was never more 
clearly brought out than in one extraordinary 
passage in Generalissimo Stalin’s tirade 
against Winston Churchill. That was the 
passage in which the Soviet dictator con- 
trasted the political situation in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania 
with that in Great Britain. In his Fulton 
speech, Churchill said that everywhere in 
eastern Europe, with the sole exception of 
Czechoslovakia, police governments are the 
rule, and there is no true democracy. He also 
said that the entire region from Stettin in 
the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic lies in the 
Soviet sphere with all the nations there sub- 
ject, in one form or another, not only to 
Soviet influence but to a very high and in 
some cases increasing measure of control 
from Moscow. 

Stalin’s riposte is that Great Britain is not 
a true democracy at all, since in Great Brit- 
ain one party rules the country—the Labor 
Party. The rest of the parties are barred 
from the government of the country. By way 
of contrast, Stalin points to the situation in 
eastern Europe, where governments are com- 
posed of from four to six parties. “And be- 
sides,” Stalin added, “the opposition, if it is 
loyal, is guaranteed the right to participate in 
the government.” In other words, Stalin 
would have us believe that the Tories and the 
Liberals in Great Britain are really oppressed 
minorities under the tyrannical rule of 
Messrs. Attlee, Bevin, and Morrison. This, of 
course, is the crassest kind of nonsense, but 
since Stalin is not exactly an ignorant man, 
though his knowledge of the outside world is 
limited, and though he has never lived in a 
democracy or permitted his people to practice 
it, we can only assume that he is engaged in 
raising a dialectical smoke screen intended to 
confuse the issue. 





Health Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1946 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the current discussion of the 
pending legislation to set up a national- 
health program I believe the ‘Members 
will be interested in the following edi- 
torial in the February 23 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation: 

THe AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HEALTH 


PROGRAM AND PREPAYMENT SICKNESS INSUR- 
ANCE PLANS 
At the annual session of the American 


Medical Association in Chicago in December 
the house of delegates adopted a resolution 
instructing “the board of trustees and the 
council on medical service and public rela- 
tions to proceed as promptly as possible with 
the development of a specific national health 
program, with emphasis on the Nation-wide 
organization of locally administered prepay- 
ment medical plans sponsored by medical 
societies.” 

At a series of meetings held in Chicago 
beginning February 13, the board of trus- 
tees and the ccuncil on medical service com- 
pleted considerations which made possible a 
long step toward protecting the American 
people against the costs of sickness. 

The fundamental step in the development 
of this plan was the establishment of stand-< 
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ards of acceptance for medical care plans 
which have the approval of the council on 
medical service of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Any plan which meets the stand- 
ards of the council will be entitled to display 
the seal of acceptance of the American Medi- 
cal Association on its policies and on all of 
its announcements and promotional mate- 
rial. In order to qualify for acceptance the 
prepayment plan must have the approval of 
the State or county medical society in the 
area in which it operates. The medical pro- 
fession in the area must assume responsi- 
bility for the medical services included in the 
benefits. Plans must provide free choice of 
a qualified doctor of medicine and maintain 
the personal, confidential relationship be- 
tween patient and physician. The plans 
must be organized and operated to provide 
the greatest possible benefits in medical care 
to the subscriber. 

Medical care plans may be in terms of 
either cash indemnity or service units, with 
the understanding that benefits paid in cash 
are to be used to assist in paying the costs 
incurred for medical service. The standards 
also include provisions relative to the actu- 
arial data that are required, systems of ac- 
counting, supervision by appropriate State 
authorities and periodic checking and report- 
ing of the progress of the plan to the council. 

Coincidentally with the announcement of 
these standards of acceptance there was or- 
ganized, as a voluntary federation, an or- 
ganization known as Associated Medical Care 
Plans, Inc. This independent association 
will include as members all plans that meet 
the minimum standard of the council on 
medical service of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The Associated Medical Care Plans 
will undertake to establish coordination and 
reciprocity among cil of these plans to per- 
mit transference of subscribers from one plan 
to another and use of the benefits in any 
State in which a subscriber happens to be 
located. Under this method great industrial 
organizations with plants in various portions 
of the United States will be able to secure 
coverage for all their employees. Moreover, 
it will be possible for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, welfare “and industrial groups and 
Government agencies to provide coverage for 
the people in any given area through a sys- 
tem of national enrollment. In addition the 
Associated Medical Care Plans, Inc., will un- 


dertake research and the compilation of 
statistics on medical care, provide consulta- 
tion and information services based on the 
records of existing plans and engage in a 
great campaign of public education as to 
the medical service plan movement under 
the auspices of State and county medical 
societies. 

The board of trustees of the American 
Medical Association also ani ced estab- 
lishment of a division of prepayment medical 
care plans with a director and a staff who 
will administer the activities related to the 
promotion and development of medical care 
plans in all the States 

In announcing these proposals for a Na- 
tion-wide provision of sickness insurance on 
a mutual nonprofit basis, the board also pre- 
sented a complete health program with 10 
points, which include the development of 


services in the field of preventive medicin 
maternal and child health, voluntary 


payment plans for prote ( zainst the 
costs of sickness, compensation for lo f 
wages due to illness, the care of the Vv ran, 
and the development of a high standard of 
housing, nutrition, clothing, and recreation. 

The American Medical Association last 
June through its board of trustees and 
council on medical service announced a 14- 


point program to improve the health and 
medical care situation in the United States 
In October 1945 the interpretation of these 
14 points and methods of implementation 
were adopted by the council on medical serv- 
ice. In December 1945 the house of delegates 
approved the whole program, suggested it 
rearrangement, and directed the board of 
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trustees to keep the program constantly up to 
date so that it will stay at least even with 
and, if possible, a step ahead of the needs of 
the public. 

With this in mind the board of trustees has 
adopted a restatement of the 14-point pro- 
gram, which clarifies still further the posi- 
tion of the American Medical Association on 
some of these points ana brings into the pro- 
gram more definitely maternal and child wel- 
fare, medical research, the medical care of 
the veteran, and the part to be played by the 
voluntary health agencies. 

This restatement follows: 


NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCTATION 


1. The American Medical Association urges 
a minimum standard of nutrition, housing, 
clothing, and recreation as fundamental to 
good health and as an objective to be achieved 
in any suitable health program. The respon- 
sibility for attainment of this standard 
should be placed as far as possible on the in- 
dividual, but the application of community 
effort, compatible with the maintenance of 
free enterprise, should be encouraged with 
governmental aid where needed. 

2. The provision of preventive medical 
services through professionally competent 
health departments with sufficient staff and 
equipment to meet community needs is 
recognized as essential in a health program. 
The principle of Federal aid through provi- 
sion of funds or personnel is recognized with 
the understanding that local areas shall con- 
trol their own agencies as has been estab- 
lished in the field of education. Health de- 
partments should not assume the care of the 
sick as a function, since administration of 
medical care under such auspices tends to a 
deterioration in the quality of the service 
rendered. Medical care to those unable to 
provide for themselves is best administered 
by local and private agencies with the aid of 
public funds when needed. This program for 
national health should include the adminis- 
tration of medical care, including hospitali- 
zation to all those needing it but unable to 
pay, such medical care to be provided pref- 
erably by a physician of the patient’s choice 
with funds provided by local agencies with 
the assistance of Federal funds when neces- 
sary. 

3. The procedures established by modern 
medicine for advice to the prospective mother 
and for adequate care in childbirth should 
be made available to all at a price that they 
can afford to pay. When local funds are 
lacking for the care of those unable to pay, 
Federal aid should be supplied with the funds 
administered through local or State agencies. 

4. The child should have throughout in- 
fancy proper attention, including scientific 
nutrition, immunization against preventable 
disease and other services included in infant 
welfare. Such services are best supplied by 
personal contact between the mother and the 
individual physician but may be provided 
through child care and infant welfare sta- 
tions administered under local auspices with 
support by tax funds whenever the need can 
be shown. 

5. The provision of health and diagnostic 
centers and hospitals necessary to community 
needs is an essential of gocd medical care. 
Such facilities are preferably supplied by 
local agencies, including the community, 
church, and trade agencies which have been 
responsible for the fine development of facil- 
ities for medical care in most American com- 
munities up to this time. Where such facil- 
ities are unavailable and cannot be supplied 
through local or State agencies, the Federal 
Government may aid, preferably under a plan 
which requires that the need be shown and 
that the community prove its ability to main- 
tain such institutions once they are estab- 
lished (Hill-Burton bill). 

6. A program for medical care within the 
American system of individual initiative and 
freedom of enterprise includes the establish- 
ment of voluntary nonprofit prepayment 
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plans for the costs of hospitalization (such 
as the Blue Cross plans) and voluntary non- 
profit prepayment plans for medical care 
(such as those developed by many State and 
county medical societies). The principles of 
such insurance contracts should be accept- 
able to the Council on Medical Service of the 
American Medical Association and to the au- 
thoritative bodies of State medical associa- 
tions. The evolution of voluntary prepay- 
ment insurance against the costs of sickness 
admits also the utilization of private sick- 
ness insurance plans which comply with 
State regulatory statutes and meet the 
standards of the Council on Medical Service 
of the American Medical Association. 

7. A program for national health should 
include the administration of medical care, 
including hospitalization, to all veterans, 
such medical care to be provided preferably 
by a physician of the veteran’s choice, with 
payment by the Veterans’ Administration 
through a plan mutually agreed on between 
the State medical association and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

8. Research for the advancement of medical 
science is fundamental in any national health 
program. The inclusion of medical research 
in a National Science Foundation, such as 
proposed in pending Federal legislation, is 
endorsed. 

9. The services rendered by volunteer phil- 
anthropic health agencies such as the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., and by philan- 
thropic agencies such as the Commonwealth 
Fund and the Rockefelfer Foundation and 
similar bodies have been of vast benefit to 
the American people and are a natural out- 
growth of the system of free enterprise and 
democracy that prevail in the United States. 
Their participation in a national health pro- 
gram should be encouraged, and the growth 
of such agencies when properly administered 
should be commended. 

10. Fundamental to the promotion of the 
public health and alleviation of illness are 
widespread education in the field of health 
and the widest possible dissemination of in- 
formation regarding the prevention of dis- 
ease and its treatment by authoritative 
agencies. Health education should be con- 
sidered a necessary function of all depart- 
ments of public health, medical associations 
and school authorities. 

During the coming weeks the Council on 
Medical Service will announce the activities 
that will be followed toward promoting the 
prepayment medical care plan and also the 
stancards of acceptance that have been de- 
veloped for such plans. The division of pre- 
payment medical care plans in the headquar- 
ters office will soon be active in aiding the de- 
velopment of plans in areas which do not 
now have them and in coordinating existing 
plans. 

The policies of the Association as expressed 
in the national health program may well 
suggest to legislators in the Senate and in 
the House the point of view of the medical 
profession as to the part that the Federal 
Government can play in extending necessary 


medical services to those who do not now 
have them. 





Merchant Marine Cadet Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 





the subject of merchant marine cadet 
schools, I insert in my remarks a copy of 
a letter written by a lady whose son is in 
the Merchant Marine Cadet Corps. This 
letter is written by one who evidently 
has had opportunity to judge the opera- 
tions of these schools at first hand and 
particularly the school at Pass Christian, 
Miss., and I think that the letter is a 
fine contribution to the importance at 
this time of these schools, a strong argu- 
ment against reduction in appropria- 
tions for these schools, and a fine testi- 
monial of the work these schools are do- 
ing in which I am sure all of us concur 
and especially those who are intimately 
acquainted with their work. 


Lussock, TEX., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. GEorcE MAHON, 
House Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. MAHON: A letter received 
today from my sister contains a clipping from 
a Kansas paper entitled “U. S. Merchant 
Marine Schools Facing Closing.” The writer 
makes a plea that our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators be written asking them to act, if pos- 
sible, against such action. 

As our son is in the Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps, my sister knew we would be greatly in- 
terested and would want to do anything pos- 
sible to save from closing the fine school at 
Pass Christian, Miss., so beautifully located 
where our son received his basic training as 
well as the school at San Mateo, Calif. 

The need of our United States merchant 
marine at this time in the world’s history is 
so well known that I do not stress that; but it 
is for the continuance of these two schools 
of basic training for the boys of the South 
and West for which I plead. 

May I mention Pass Christian? It is in 
that school that I have especial interest but 
the same or similar things can be said of San 
Mateo. Our son went to Pass Christian in 
December. During his period of training from 
then through April, the climate of Pass Chris- 
tian was ideal for all their water and out- 
of-door activities. The boys at Kings Point 
were not having those advantages which 
climate alone can give. To give up such an 
ideally located school for such training would 
not in the long run be economy. 

Too, the boys who enter the cadet corps 
are young and with the three schools each on 
a different coast, means the first period of 
training will not be as far distant from home 
for any as if there was only the one basic 
school at Kings Point. For beginners it 
has always seemed to me that a small school 
class is better than a larger one. The effect 
upon the youth is better and results obtained 
by the instructors are doubtless more gratify- 
ing. 

Figures show that the merchant marine 
cadet’s 4 years of training costs less than 
54 percent of the cost of training a West 
Point cadet and less than 58 percent of what 
it costs to train a student at Annapolis, So 
the cost is not excessive. 

With the training as conducted—basic 
school training, sea training, and then the 
Academy—the plan is so ideal. The comple- 
tion of each period is a goal in itself with the 
final goal achieved upon graduation from 
Kings Point. All so much more appealing 
to the adventurous spirit which must be in- 
nate in all cadets than to be sent at first to 
Kings Point, a large school, where one be- 
comes a lower classman which does not lend 
to the highest of self-respect and dignity 
I feel the plan as it now is is so democratic 
and I like it that way. 

The East has West Point, it has Annapolis 
it has Kings Point. Cannot the South arc 


the West have Pass Christian and San Mateo’ 
It is doubtless because I know the West and 
truly love it that I am of a somewhat biased 
opinion, but I can see no good reason for £0 
much concentration on the east coast. I 
had even hoped to see the world’s peace city 








puilt near the entrance of Glacier National 

ark. 
. If our son is 1 of the 800 cadets selected 
this spring from the 2,600 now at sea for 
continuing his training at Kings Point, my 
interest in the Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
will ever be on the increase; but even if 
he is not 1 of those 800 I shall always be 
deeply interested in Pass Christian and in 
San Mateo and hope they are continued as 
merchant marine basic training schools for 
the cadets from the South and West. 

I hope, Mr. MAHON, you feel about these 
schools the way I do. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HILAH G. MANDERSON. 





An Appropriate Reply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Sunday Star of 
March 17, 1946: 


AN APPROPRIATE REPLY 


Winston Churchill had nothing especially 
new to offer in his address at the public din- 
ner given in his honor Friday evening in New 
York City. In its main aspects the speech 
was a reiteration of what he had said 10 days 
earlier at Fulton, Mo., the talk which has pro- 
yoked a storm of criticism, but with respect 
to which he does not wish “to withdraw or 
modify a single word.” 

Mr. Churchill did not mention Marshal 
Stalin by name, nor did he allude specifically 
to the vitriolic and distorted personal attack 
made on him by the Soviet leader. Neverthe- 
less, Britain’s former Prime Minister, in his 
New York appearance, was making an effective 
and an appropriately dignified reply—not 
only to Mr. Stalin but also to the group of 
CIO and Communist demonstrators who had 
gathered outside his hotel to protest his ap- 
pearance, apparently in line with their “lib- 
eral” theory that persons whose views differ 
from their own are not entitled to be heard 
in this land of free speech. 

The even-tempered yet candid quality of 
Mr. Churchill’s remarks is to be commended, 
for there can be no hope of a solution of the 
critical problems facing the world in an at- 
mosphere that would either suppress frank 
discussiun or encourage intemperate debate. 

As Mr. Churchill said—and he has said 
the same thing before—the decision as to the 
course of future events rests primarily with 
the “handful of able men” who formulate the 
policies of the Soviet Union. The Russians 
disclaim any ambitions inconsistent with the 
principles of international cooperation upon 
which rests the United Nations Organization. 
But the fact remains that they are the insti- 
gators of the “swiftly moving events which 
no one can measure at the present,” but 
which promise nevertheless to subject the 
UNO and its Security Council to a stern test 
when the latter agency meets this month. 

If the Russians should prove unwilling to 
submit disputed matters in which they are 
involved to the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council, or if they should fail to respect such 
decisions as the Council might make, then 
it seems almost inevitable that the Unfted 
States and Britain should move toward some- 
thing in the nature of the “fraternal associa- 
tion” which Mr. Churchill advocates. Per- 
haps such a development would tend to be 
destructive of the UNO, as the Russians say, 
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But if the UNO is to be maintained as an 
effectively functioning agency, it must rest 
on the solid foundation of good faith—not 
only the good faith of some of the member 
nations, but of all of them, including the 
Soviet Union. 





Lobbyists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I would like to 
include the script of a radio program, 
Congressional Record of the Air, on the 
subject of lobbyists. The program was 
broadcast over the Mutual network, Sta- 
tion WHN, New York City, at 8:30 p. m., 
and Station WOL, in Washington, at 
11:30 p. m., March 18: 


Mr. Stupney. From the Nation’s Capital 
you are about to hear the one hundred and 
thirty-eighth broadcast of Congressional 
Recorp of the Air. This well-known pub- 
lic service feature brings you each week a 
Member of Congress in a discussion and 
interview on a subject of national interest. 
Tonight, our guest is a Member of the House 
of Representatives. He will be introduced to 
you now by Billy Repaid, noted news com- 
mentator. 

Mr. Reparm. Thank you, Ed Studney, and 
good evening, ladies and gentlemen. On 
March 4, 1789, the first session of the United 
States Congress convened in New York City. 
We are not sure that history records the fact, 
but it is probably safe to assume that gath- 
ered around the Halls of Congress on that 
distant day were numerous citizens of the 
new country seeking to influence the Mem- 
bers of the new Congress in some respect or 
other. Today, we would call those people 
lobbyists, and from that humble lobby acorn 
a@ great oak indeed has grown, for lobbying, 
as we know it in this year of 1946, provides a 
luxurious livelihood to thousands of Amer- 
fcans. The term “lobbyist” has, in the pop- 
ular mind, a sinister connotation, that is, we 
are prone to think of lobbyists as people who 
are necessarily promoting selfish and vested 
interests, and there are those in the United 
States Congress today who subscribe to that 
theory. Some months ago Congresswoman 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, introduced 
a resolution in the House to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate lobbies and lobbyists. 
Just a few days ago Congressman SABATH, 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, in- 
troduced a similar resolution. On this broad- 
cast of CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the Air, we 
are going to examine this question in con- 
siderable detail. We think it is timely and 
we know it is important, because it affects so 
many of us. Representing one school of 
thought on the question of lobbying and 
lobbyists is Congressman CHESTER H. Gross, 
of Pennsylvania, a public spirited, progres- 
sive Member of Congress, who has some highly 
interesting opinions on the question and has 
agreed to pass them on to you at this 
time. He will address you briefly following 
which he will answer some of our questions, 
and now it is with pleasure indeed that we 
introduce Congressman Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, Mr. Repaid. Before 
I came to Congress I was under the impres- 
sion, as apparently most people back in the 
districts are, that Washington was overrun 
by lobbyists, who were continually applying 
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pressure to Members of Congress to enact 
legislation which would generally satisfy the 
selfish interests of the many groups rep- 
resented. 

I had the idea that a lobbyist was a person 
who should be avoided by every person inter- 
ested in good government. But, how mis- 
taken I was to find that the term “lobbyist,” 
as used here by certain politicians, was and 
is simply something to shout about when 
the going is tough. 

When the chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, Mr. SABaTH, declared certain lobbyists 
spent $2,000,000 here in the Capitol, he 
should be in a position to say how that money 
was spent and who got the money. I have 
seen men of all classes and of various groups 
around the Capitol and throughout the office 
buildings and before committees wanting 
and demanding about everything under the 
sun. But I have never seen the men with 
the money bags. During my years of service 
in the State legislature as well as during my 
years in the Capitol, I have never known a 
single dollar to be used to put legislation 
across, and I do think that when Mr. SaBaTtu 
made the charge he owed it to the House to 
tell who got the money. 

Now, the facts are, any person or persons 
who come to Washington in order to present 
their interests or the interests of their com- 
munity to the legislators, or who go before 


committees to present their case, or the views 
of the people back home, are lobbyists. 2 
There is also such a thing known as a mail- 


bag lobby. 

Congress has always invited the public to 
bring its views before it. That is why the 
various committees hold public hearings to 
get a cross section of views. And generally, 
when the country’s views are expressed in 


this fashion it is done by a single representa- 
tive citizen or a small group of a few people 
who are delegated with authority to present 


the pecples’ views. 

The worst and most persistent lobbying 
comes from the various bureaus within the 
Government in their effort to perpetuate 
themselves. For example, when an executive 
from a governmental bureau appears before 
a@ congressional committee he is usually ac- 
companied by as many as 20 “experts,” at- 
torneys, and what have you, who are on the 


Federal pay roll. Their one objective is n 

only to perpetuate themselves but generally 
to expand. I recall the time when Mr. Ickes, 
as the Secretary of the Interior, appeared 
before the Insular Affairs Committee. He 
was surrounded by 19 lieutenants, and I 


know this to be a fact, because they stood 
to be counted. 

Recently when a subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee held hearings on 
extension of the War Powers Act no one ap- 
peared as a representative of the public to 
use their influence or make their rec« 
dations to the committee. The 
trusted the sound judgment of the com- 
mittee members, but the various 
crats in Government, whose positions or ap- 
propriations would be affected, surely 
themselves be heard. At this hearing 23 Gov 
ernment executives appeared to plead their 
cause, and no one came single-handed It 
is a well-established fact that m 
bureaus create conditions to justify their 
continued existence. : 

Speaking of the mail-bag lobby, I now 
have on my desk, as has every House Mem- 
ber, a statement by Chester Bowles con- 
taining 135 pages defending the actions of 
the OPA and trying to convince H 
bers that OPA should be continued “as is,’ 
as well as trying to prove they have held 
the line 

Immediately following this comes a 31l- 
page statement by the new OPA Adminis- 
trator, Paul A. Porter, entitled “National 
rror Exhibit.” 
This was prompted by an exhibit placed in 
the House Office Building by the dry-goods 
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{industry to show the public just what OPA 
regulations have inflicted upon them. The 
display, referred to by Mr. Porter as a horror 
exhibit, is designed to prove to Congress 
that OPA regulations are interfering with 
production of low-priced good-quality mer- 
chandise; while higher prices are given to 
new producers of poor-quality merchandise. 

There are certain single agencies in the 
Government which send more material across 
our I 
country 

The present agitation concerning lobbying 
comes from within the administration and 
is caused by the fact that the wrong bull is 
being gored. So long as the administration 
was riding high, wide, and handsome, we 
heard nothing about lobbying. But now 
that the country is fed up and the peopie 
are asserting themselves, this smoke screen 
is being dragged out. 

The Democratic leaders here who are cry- 
ing out against pressure should explain to 
the country why the House adjourned re- 
cently on a Friday evening to postpone a 
vote on important legislation until the fol- 
lowing Monday morning in order to bring 
pressure to bear on certain Members. Over 
the week end Democratic National Chairman 
Hannegan sent a commanding telegram to 
the Democratic membership of the House 
warning them to be in their places and vote 
right on Monday. 

Democratic State Chairman Dave Lawrence, 
of Pennsylvania, took similar action on the 
Democrats from Pennsylvania. Now I can 
heartily sanction outside interests present- 
ing their cause, but certainly for political 
leaders to apply the lash as it is being done 
is wrong, and I am happy to say few Con- 
gressmen yield to either. 

Mr. Reparm. Thank you, Congressman 
Gross, you certainly have a refreshing slant 
on this subject of lobbying, and if you don’t 
mind, sir, we would like to delve further into 
the matter at this time, with a few questions 
which we know are in the minds of our 
listeners. First of all, how would you define 
a lcbb 

Mr. Gross. Well, as I have stated, anyone 
coming to Washington interested in any par- 
ticular legislation is a lobbyist. But, the 
lobbyists that are causing the agitation 
arcund Capitcl Hill are mostly lawyers, de- 
feated Congressmen, or fellows who have 
come to Washington and like it here. They 
succeed in selling the idea to groups or cor- 
,orations in the country that they have tre- 
mendous influence. In other words, that 
they can “pull strings” around the Capitol, 
and thus get themselves a job. 

But you ask who are they. Well, the Con- 
stitution says Congress shall make the laws, 
but when the President cannot control Con- 
gress as has recently happened, and takes to 
the air and urges the people to turn the 
heat on Congress, then in that case the 
President and the few who do his bidding are 
lobbyists 

In almost every Government department 
or executive agency full-time legislative di- 
visions are maintained under the direction 
of “legislative counsels,” whose 
duty it is to prepare and send to the Con- 
gress for enactment bills for the specific in- 
terest of the agency. These people prepare 
testimony for department heads who appear 
before congressional committees and often 
the counsel will appear himself. These lob- 
bies are paid for by the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Mr. Reparp. Of late we have been hearing 
quite a bit about pressure groups. Do you 
make any distinction between pressure 
groups and lobbyists? 

Ir. Gross. Certain pressure groups invade 
the Capitol without notice, feeling that they 
are taking over forthe time. In other words, 
take the place by storm, thinking only of 
their own selfish interests, and oftentimes 
threatening Members with defeat unless they 
pet theirs. But the lobbyist takes things a 
bit easier, He circulates around the Capitol 
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selling his wares as best he can. 
fulltime job. 

Mr. Repair. In addition to the recent reso- 
lution, Congresswoman SmitH of Maine in- 
troduced H. R. 4773, a bill to require the 
registration of counsels and lobbyists. Now, 
what do you think, Congressman Gross, 
would be the result if this bill were to become 
law? 

Mr. Gross. Well, if they are to be regis- 
tered, some agency would have to do the 
registering. No doubt it will call for another 
Government agency, meaning more jobs. 
People coming in from the country would be 
put to this bother and expense, which would 
serve no purpose. Then, too, they and the 
regular lobbyists would have to preduce their 
credentials at every turn in the road. This 
would be extremely embarrassing to people 
coming to Washington on errands of this 
kind, and it would be terribly embarrassing 
to Representatives to ke seen in the presence 
of a registered lobbyist, who in all proba- 
bility, would have to wear a large badge of 
identification. After all, when we begin 
registering lobbyists we will first have to have 
a court decision defining a lobbyist. 

Mr. REpaIpD. Do you think, sir, Congress 
and Congressmen are particularly influenced 
by lobbying or pressure groups? 

Mr. Gross. Frankly, I think their influence 
is nil. I think Congressmen are much more 
impressed by letters from individuals from 
their own districts expressing their view- 
points on legislative matters. 

Mr. REeparp. We gather from your remarks, 
Congressman Gross, that you feel that there 
are good lobbies as well as bad. Now, are we 
to assume from that that you think there 
is a definite place for lobbying in our legis- 
lative government? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, very definitely. We like 
to have people come in and discuss legisla- 
tion under consideration. It is really part 
of our system. That is why legislative com- 
mittees hold public hearings. Thus, we get 
the outside viewpoint. 

Mr. Reparp. The charge has been booted 
about Congress recently that some lobbies 
are spending vast sums of money in the 
Capital and if these charges are true and 
huge sums are being spent here, how is this 
money being spent, and is it doing any good? 

Mr. Gross. Well, as I have said, I have never 
seen the men with the money bags, and can 
truthfully say that I have never known of 
a dollar changing hands to influence legis- 
lation. I have attended many dinners that 
were given for groups of Congressmen by cer- 
tain interests, but I have never seen or heard 
of any undue influence being used or pres- 
sure applied at those times, and have always 
gone home feeling that it was a get-together 
in order to become better acquainted. After 
all, if the outside interests want to bring 
their viewpoint to the attention of Congress, 
some one has to do it, so maybe the lobbyists 
are a necessary evil. But I believe the aver- 
age lobbyist oversells himself. 

Mr. Repaip. It seems that this question of 
lobbying comes under critica’ scrutiny by 
Congress every other year or so—and I wonder, 
Congressman Gross, if you have any explana- 
tion for the current flood of resolutions call- 
ing for its investigation. 

Mr. Gross. I believe this agitation is due 
to the fact that the tide 0 public opinion is 
turning. There is a wave of public resent- 
ment in the Nation, and apparently the bu- 
reaucrats are on the defensive 

Mr. Reparp. Getting back to your remarks, 
again, you mention Government lokbies. A 
week or so ago Mr. Bowles, Stabilization Di- 
rector, and Mr. Wyatt, head of our housing 
program, blasted pressure groups attempting 
to influence the policies of their organiza- 
tions. Now, in line with that, to what extent 
do you think lobbies influence Government 
agencies in their decisions? 

Mr. Gross. I don’t think they have been in- 
fluenced at all. If they had been influenced 
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from the outside most of them would lock 
up and go home. That Washington today is 
full of lobbyists representing special interests 
is not surprising. Indeed, when Govern. 
ment agencies have such sweeping powers 
that a particular firm or a whole industry can 
be either built up, injured, or destroyed by 
the particular decision that one of these agen. 
cies makes, Washington lobbies grow inevita- 
bly. It is natural for people to object to 
being thrown out of business, or even being 
treated in a way that they regard, rightly or 
wrongly, as unfair. And if they yielded to 
the voice of the people it would not be neces. 
sary for the unity dinners which the Demo. 
cratic powers are now scheduling for its mem. 
bers to bring these straying members back 
into their places and vote right. 

Mr. Fepaip. Congressman Gross, that winds 
up our time for this evening, and we certainly 
want to thank you for being with us, and for 
our part, we find your remarks and answers to 
our questions highly informative and to the 
point—and now back to our announcer, Ed 
Studney. 

Mr. StupNeEy. Next week at this same time 
Congressional Record on the Air will bring 
you another outstanding Member of Coner: ss 
in a discussion and interview on a subject 
of vital interest to all Americans. Be cure 
to listen. Congressional Record of the Air is 
produced by Leo J. Paulin and associates 
Washington radio producers. 








Amvets Urge Adoption of Emergency 
Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including as part of my remarks the 
following statement by the Amvets— 
American Veterans of World War II— 
relative to the pending legislation in 
Congress on the housing crisis. 

Amvets is the largest veterans’ organi- 
zation born of this war. It has over 
50,000 members and more than 420 posts 


scattered in 41 States of the Union. The 
document follows: 


AMVETS URGES ADOPTION OF EMERGENCY 
HOUSING PROGRAM 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director) 


Amvets—the American Veterans of Wor!d 
War II—are vitally concerned about the na- 
tional housing crisis. Amvets have played 
a trail-blazing role in attempting to awaken 
America of the urgency for more homes for 
returning veterans. 

Editorial comment in the Washington Post 
on December 22, 1945, bears out this state- 
ment which I quote as follows: 

“Hemeless veterans throughout the coun- 
try are anxiously awaiting the outcome of 
Amvets’ proposal, which, even should it fail, 
has served to focus public and official atten- 
tion on the national housing emergency.” 

It is officially estimated that 2,900,000 
married veterans are desperately searching 
for a roof over their heads. Besides this 
1,200,000 families live doubled up with cther 
families. 

It is obvious, therefore, that some drastic 
step must be taken by the Government to 
speed up prceduction in order to break up 
existing bottlenecks and red tape. 

In this connection Wilson W. Wyatt, Na- 
tional Housing Expediter, has come forward 
with a program that deserves respectful con- 














sideration and study. Those who oppose his 
program have offered nothing substantial in 
way of a workable substitute. 

wyatt’s advocacy of premium payments 
has been tried before, and in many cases, it 
has worked satisfactory. Like so many other 
things, it can be overdone and misused, 
But in view of the emergency the plan 
ought to be given a chance. Wyatt is seek- 
ing to stimulate as well as to encourage 
new type of preduction or production of 
conventional materials above existing levels. 
What he suggests is in reality an incentive 
ponus or payment that will be borne ex- 
clusively by the Government and it is 
claimed will have no ill effect upon the nor- 
mal profit system. 

He proposes to use premium rewards only 
to discontinue bottlenecks within the build- 
ing industry or manufactures, and to with- 
draw such payment when conditions become 
normal again. 

Wyatt's opponents, it appears, would like 
to see a universal increase and price rise 
in all building materials in addition to the 
already high cost of production. These 
greedy souls 8ee a great opportunity to reap 
huge fortunes. 

The cost of homes as it stands today is 
far beyond the reach of the average GI. 
War Department statistics show that 84 
percent of the veterans cannot afford to 
pay more than $6,000 or a $59 monthly 
rental for a home. 

It is obvious to all well-meaning persons 
that some control is vitally necessary to 
prevent inflationary rises in the price of 


much-needed homes—already beyond the 
reach of the average citizen, but Amvets is 
not in favor of the Government or bureau- 


crats arbitrarily fixing a price at which one 
may sell his home. 

In this connection Wyatt has assured 
AMVETS that under his plan a person may 
sell his home at whatever price he can get in 

pen market—but after that house has 
once been sold—the price obtained becomes 
the highest price one can openly receive for 
that particular dwelling should it be up for 

Such a restriction would be beneficial to 

e who seek a home as a lifetime proposi- 
tion and it would stop speculators from grab- 
bing up dwellings to be loaded off on veterans 
at huge profits to themselves. 

In this statement I would like also to in- 
clude a recent story that appeared in the 

ewspapers, to wit: 

[From the Washington Post of March 16, 
1946] 
WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RounpD 
(By Drew Pearson) 
ANTIHOUSING LOBBY 

Most powerful lobby since the war, threw 
itself into the battle to defeat the Wyatt 

using program for veterans. Every Con- 
gressman received wires, phone Calls, letters 
rom builders, lumber dealers, real-estate 


ey 


Many telegrams were phony, as several 
Congressmen discovered when they tried to 

wer them. Others were signed with the 
names of people who latter assured Members 
{ Congress that .they had not seen or sent 
he wires. These tactics, of course, have been 
used before. 

The prize telegram, however, was one sent 

all Congressmen from St. Paul-Minneapo- 
lis area by the Northwestern Flooring & Lum- 
ber Co., of which V. H. Alberts is president. 

After urging that the veterans’ housing 
program be defeated, the lumber company 
had the gall to add: 
“Please also exert your efforts to oppose a 
inding vote on these issues.” 
In other words, the Northwestern Flooring 
& Lumber Co., not only urged its Congress- 
men to vote against the veterans but also op- 
posed a vote which would let the public know 
how each Congressman voted. 
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Note 1. The American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars did not go to bat for 
the veterans’ housing bill. Some veterans 
charge that this was because of the real estate 
interest in the hierarchy of the two organ- 
izations. The AMVETS, on the other hand, 
went to bat vigorously. 

Note 2. One Congressman who was deluged 
with telegrams from about every real estate 
and lumber company in his State was JOHN 
Mourpock, of Arizona, who nevertheless vigor- 
ously supported the veterans. 





Eugene Stone III, of Greenville, S. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I insert as a part of my 
remarks in the Recorp this morning a 
newspaper article with reference to the 
accomplishments of a young man in my 
home town of Greenville, S. C. In this 
day of keen competition and the ever- 
readiness on the part of so many people 
to expect and depend upon some sort of 
Government aid, it is very encouraging to 
know of instances like that referred to in 
the following article. 

I am privileged to represent a district 
in which more cotton is consumed than 
in any other congressional] district in the 
country. For a good many years it has 
been the custom of our southern mills to 
spin and weave the cloth and ship it else- 
where to be finished and finally manufac- 
tured into garments. Finishing plants 
have now been located in our section and 
various and sundry manufacturers are 
now making clothing for the peoples of 
this troubled world. 

Eugene Stone III is a native of Green- 
ville, a very modest, unassuming young 
man who, with his associates, as he 
chooses to call them, has built an ex- 
tremely important industry. It has been 
my privilege to go through the plant with 
Mr. Stone and to see and hear him greet 
his feliow workers as members of his own 
family. 

We should be profoundly thankful for 
a country in which opportunities are still 
available, like that to which reference is 
herein made. The example of Eugene 
Stone and his fellow workers should be 
an encouragement to others. 

WE CAN HELP OURSELVES—STONE DID, AND NOW 
LEADS WORLD IN MAKING SUN SUITS 
(By David A. Tillinghast) 

The sun never sets on sun suits made by 
the Stone Manufacturing Co., 25 East Court 
Street, Greenville. Not quite 16 years old, 
this industry, which features low-priced gar- 
ments, mostly for children, is now looking 
forward to the day coming soon when it can 
celebrate the making of its one hundred mil- 
lionth garment. It is already the largest 
maker of sun suits in the world. 

A we-can-help-ourselves industry in every 
sense, Stone’s is a concern which has dou- 
bled its output five times in its brief 
history. 

The story of this young industry, vibrant 
and virile, recounts like a dream as it re- 
veals an expansion of one-hundred-fold from 
the small beginning when five machine op- 
erators constituted the force and quarters on 
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the second floor of a building on River Street 
required considerably less than 7,000 square 
feet of space available. 

That was in the latter half of 1933 and 
children’s dresses were the sole product. 
Today Stone Manufacturing Co., with Eugene 
Stone 3d as president, employs 500 people, 
almost all of them women, turns out some 
eight type garments in tremendous volume, 
sells them not only the length and breadth 
of the United States but also across both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

“Our policy,” says President Stone, “is to 
produce low-priced garments and to make 
them well. Our price is based on actual 
cost plus a reasonable profit. There has 
been no change in our prices since before 
the war.” 

Under the trade names Stone’s Wear Prod- 
ucts and Colorglo Creations garments by the 
thousands today flow from the Court Street 
plant, sold by a force of 12 salesmen operat- 
ing in the United States. A New York office 
is maintained in 1350 Broadway. And a Chi- 
nese salesman represents the company in 
Fawaii, where sun suits and pajamas are a 
very popular item. 

Markets abroad include Africa, Central and 
Scuth America, and the European Continent. 
Before the war, shipments were made to the 
Dutch Indies in the southwest Pacific. One 
shipment of sun suits reached Batavia, Java, 
just in time to ke seized by the Japanese, 
who probably have little use for them now 








permanent eclipse. 

Recently 50,000 women’s slips were sold by 
a New York department in 2 hcurs, 
bringing an urgent call for more, a plea which 
at the moment could not be cared for 

Founded July 9, 1943, and incorporated 
late in 1945, the Stone Manufacturing Co. 
spent 2 ruggea years in establishing a firm 
foundation. It was depression time and the 
thought was still fresh on many minds and 
pocketbooks. 

The original capital was less than $19,900. 

But the will was present, the determina- 
tion to carry on regardless, and by 1935 the 
little plant was over the hump and on the 
way to spectacular growth. 

The year 1934 had seen production reach 
a steady flow with an increase in the 
ating force to 60 by the end of 
year. 

This brought the need for the entire build- 
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store 





oper- 
the second 


From 1935 to 1943, the narrative of Stone 
Manufacturing Co. is one of repeated dou- 
bling up. 

Sales in 1935 were twice those of 1934; they 
doubled again in 1936; it was ditto for 1937. 


By 1941 the volume again increasec 





cent. And 1942 recorded an rd l 
sales. War conditions and restrictions and 
hanc‘caps that have developed since have 
held production to the 1942 high sinc 

Today production limits are contr il by 
the supply of raw cloth material, which has 
been short. 

All made of cotton goods, today’s line 
Stone products includes sun suits, pajam 
slips, panties, dresses, and pinafores for chii- 


dren, slips for women, and aprons in variety 
for nurses or maids. 


Designing is also a home product, being 
done at the plant often by Mr. ¢ 1ie him- 
self. Patterns are generally stable 

The move to the present quarters on E 
Court Street, where the concern ! 
housed in a four-story building, replete with 
conveniences for employees, as well a li- 
cient room for comfortable working condi- 


tions, was made in 1942. 

A regular production-line system is main- 
tained as skilled operators sit at latest-type 
stitching machines and speed through gar- 
ments at a rapid pace 

Such machines as those which make but- 
tonholes in the twinkle of an eye or sew on 
buttons in like time border in the miracu- 
lous as their speed and intricacy of move- 
ment intrigue the layman's eye. 
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Cperators of machines must be skilled and 
fast. In order to keep the force at full 
strength, a training program is a part of the 
Stone policy. Before the war classes were 
conducted at Parker High School with Stone 
furnishing the machines. It is hoped to re- 
sume this training shortly. 


Employees figure high in the Stone Manu- 
facturing Co.’s set-up. 

“We prefer to treat them as associates 
rather than employees,” says Mr. Stone. “We 
pay the highest wages in this type industry. 
We give vacations with pay and for 4 years 


have paid bonuses to all. We have other 


thincs in store for them.” 
The Stone organization 


is on the “one 


happy family” order. Mrs. Juanita Young, 
who was the first employee placed on the pay 
rcll in 1933, when President Stone, then just 


past his twenty-first year, began laying the 
foundations, is still the “first employee” as 
head supervisor of both plants. 

Mrs. Gertrude Skelton, also one of the 
original five employees, is in charge of the 
No.2 plant. The other three, all women, left 
the concern in favor of matrimony. 

Ten employees have been with Sione’s 
since 1934, including Grim Wocd, in charge 
of patterns and costs; Mrs. Janie Cannada, 
floor lady in charge of shipping; and Misses 
Lucille Barron, Neva Boiter, Effie Thackston, 
Addie Fennell, Leila Harris, Ora McCauley, 
Emma McCarter, and Kate Taylor. 

Four members of the “family” since 1934 
are Quincy Coggins, assistant supervisor of 
both plants; Miss Robbie Nell Cox, personal 
secretary to Mr. Stone; and Misses Evelyn 
Brock and Pearl Hill. 

During the war Stone Manufacturing Co. 
made available its production facilities to 
the Government and as a result shipped hun- 
dreds of thousands of garments to the Army 
Quartermaster in Philadelphia and to the 


Lend-Lease Division of the United States 
Treasuly. 
Everything from GI mattress covers to un- 


derwear for Ethiopia, WAC aprons to clothes 
for native children in Africa, was made up 
and supplied Government agencies for use 
in prosecution of the war. Lend-lease goods 
were utilized in the north African theater eas 
a means of winning natives over to friendly 
roles as America took its first major offensive 
step to thwart and later help destroy Hitler. 

Though the Stone Manufacturing Co. has 
doubled preduction five times in its 13 years, 
it still looks to future expansion. 

A new plant site on the New Buncombe 
Road, the Furman property of 55 acres, has 
been purchased. Also the Hudson property 
of 32 acres almost adjoining on. the Paris 
Mountain Road. 

Construction of a new home for the indus- 
try, providing 100,000 square feet of space, 
will be ur.dertaken just as soon as the supply 
of cloth, needed by the millions of yards in 
stepped-lip production, is available. 

The H'icson property was secured for di- 
vision into home sites. The company will 
make them available to employees at cost 
and will assist in the financing of new homes, 
according to present plans. 

A model plant and a community of homes 
for employees, built to their own taste and 
requirements—that is the dream of Eugene 
Stone III. 





Russia Uber Alles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, like 
most Americans I am disturbed and sur- 
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prised at some recent developments 
which directly concern the attitude of 
Russia. The other day newspaper head- 
lines carried a story, United States To 
Force United Nations Showdown on 
Iran. This story then goes on to say 
that when the United Nations Security 
Council meets in New York in a few days, 
it will be asked to reopen Iranian charges 
filed against Russia, unless Iran itself 
takes such action. 
THE MENACE OF RUSSIA 

There have been other newspaper 
items and headlines which charge that 
Russia has broken her pledge to with- 
draw her troops from Iran in accordance 
with an Anglo-Russian-American agree- 
ment with Iran. I do not here clutter 
up-the Recorp with countless other head- 
lines which all indicate that Russia is 
advancing toward the Turkish frontier 
and that she has designs on Turkey. 

Then I noticed in another newspaper 
some time ago a headline, “China raps 
Soviet for breaking pact.” The news 
item then goes on to say that the Chinese 
press opened a vehement attack on So- 
viet Russia, declaring that the Red Army 
actions in Manchuria had violated the 
treaty, and so forth. Then we have read 
several times where Russia had warned 
the United States not to meddle with her 
plans. To make a long story short, we 
have reached a point where the world 
may face greater trouble than was its 
share when World War II started. The 
responsibility for this present situation 
rests squarely upon Russia. 

It is well at this time for the United 
States to take note of what is going on 
and to give thought to the proper course 
of procedure. The cold facis of history 
tell us the story of World War I. It was 
a war in which the United States made 
its entry to make the world “safe for 
democracy.” Whatever the purpose, the 
developments of that gigantic struggle 
are undisputed. American wealth and 
American lives were sacrificed on the 
battlefields of Europe to wipe out Ger- 
man imperialism, thereby saving some 
countries in the Old World that other- 
wise might have been obliterated. This 
country sought no territory, and the only 
thing that it acquired following World 
War I was the ill will and hatred of the 
people of the world who had benefited 
most from the blood of our soldiers and 
sailors and the wealth of our citizens. 

I do not here discuss the events that 
have led up to our entry into World 
War II. Neither do I discuss whether or 
not entry into that war could have been 
avoided or whether or not our entry 
should have been avoided. 


THE BACKGROUND OF WORLD WAR II 


Looking back we will recall that Ger- 
many marched into Poland on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, for the purpose of plunder, 
despoilment, and the robbery of territory. 
This led France and Great Britain to de- 
clare war on September 3, 1939. At the 
same time, on September 29, 1939, Ger- 
many and Russia signed a friendship 
treaty, providing for a division of Poland. 
In this connection we should note that on 
November 30, 1939, Soviet Russia started 
its attack on Finland. I do not here re- 
count the facts of the heroic defense that 
this little republic waged against the 














































































tyrannical and cowardly efforts of Russia 
to conquer it. Back when that attack 
was going on, I was the only man in Con- 
gress who made a speech calling upon 
the United States to break off diplomatic 
relations with Russia as a protest against 
this effort to trample on the rights of 
small nation and to reduce the Finns to g 
state of slavery by the Russian hordes, 
It is also significant to note that on 
March 13, 1841, the so-called lend-lease 
bill became a law, and so far as weapons 
of warfare were concerned, this country 
was producing them for Great Britain 
and other nations who were fighting the 
imperial might of Germany. Another 
sign'ficant date to remember is June 22, 
1941, when Hitler moved his German 
hordes into Soviet Russia. Then fol- 
lowed the attack by Japan on Pear! 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, and on the 
next day, December 8, this country de- 
clared war on Japan, and on December 
9 declared war on Germany and Italy. 
It is sufficient to say that the might 
of German tyranny was again seeking to 
conquer the Old World. Great Britain 
had been caught unprepared to face the 
military might of Naz: Germany; France 
and other countries had been overrun 
and conquered in 1940 with very little 
opposition. 
When Hitier’s armies moved into 
Soviet Russia, his military success is a 
matter of record and was so tremendous 
that on October 16, 1941, Russia moved 
the capital from Moscow to Kuibyshev, 
while most of the rich Ukraine had been 
lost to Hitler’s German armies. Russia, 
as well as Great Britain, faced her hour 
of trial and her hour of peril. 
AMERICA’S PART IN THE WAR 


The genius of American industrial 
leadership was expended for the purpose 
of developing a war machine here that 
could conquer the might of the Axis na- 
tions. Thereupon also the might of 
American labor was mobilized to produce 
the guns, ammunition, and other weap- 
ons of war that were so desperately 
needed by Great Britain and Russia. 
There were also created by America the 
greatest Army, Navy, and Air Force ever 
known. 

So, over a given period of time not 
only Great Britain but Russia came rap- 
ping at our door for lend-lease materials, 
for guns and ammunition and airplanes 
and ships, war supplies and food spelled 
in terms of billions of dollars. These 
vast masses of materials under the fiction 
of lend-lease went to these countries as 
America’s contribution to helping save 
Russia from the iron heel of Hitler, as 
well as other countries. The platitudes 
and the expressions of friendship from 
Joe Stalin filled our sound waves and our 
newspapers like the gentile ripple of water 
on a moonlit sea. This country was 
a great country while it was helping save 
somebody else. Hand in hand with this 
program was the mobilization of our 
fighting men. Our country reached into 
every home, took the farm kvys from the 
homestead and left the aged people to 
struggle along and produce fo d. 

Our country reached into the cities and 
took married men who left wives and 
small children behind to enter the Army. 
No one of draft age was permitted to 
escape the decree of our Government 
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that they must serve in the armed 
forces. The mayors of our cities, the 
members of our state legislatures, and 
the young men who were in Congress, and 
Government employes, all faced the re- 
quirement. For what? In order that 
they might serve side by side, if you want 
to put it that way, with the Russian 
soldiers, who needed help in their hour 
of desperate need, when the best military 
machine that had ever been developed 
up to that time was overrunning Joe 
Stalin’s Russian Empire. Let us not for- 
get that while the Russian soldiers were 
defending themselves desperately on one 
front, General Patton’s army and other 
American armies were laying waste to 
the German armies on other fronts and 
that they eventually crossed the Rhine 
River. Even a child can understand that 
this divided the German war machine 
and made it possible for success to crown 
the efforts of the Allies. 

If I understand the purpose of those 
who led our Republic in those days, their 
object was to do away with tyranny and 
imperialism. They sought no territory. 
They sought no advantage of the peoples 
of any nation. For pure idealism, their 
purpose and their program, the contri- 
bution of America has no counterpart in 
the history of civilization. 

THE STORY OF RUSSIAN INGRATITUDE AFTER THE 
WAR 


Perhaps the best brief summary of the 
Russian attitude at this time is contained 
in an article by George E. Sokolsky, and 
I quote from the Washington Times- 
Herald of March 17, 1946, as follows: 

Does Soviet Russia have to conquer the 
whole of Europe and Asia to provide safety 
for her borders? 

Already Russia has seized Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Austria, much of Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, northern Iran, possibly 
Sinkiang, Mongolia, half of Manchuria, half 
of Korea, the Kuriles. 

She is marching on Turkey and Iraq. 
Where will Russia stop? 

This war started on September 1, 1939, to 
preserve the territorial and administrative 
integrity of Poland. Hitler’s crime was the 
anschluss with Austria and the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia. He had outraged world pub- 
lic opinion at Munich. 

When he attacked Poland the civilized 
world turned on him as though he were a 
mad dog. I say the civilized world, for at 
that moment Russia was his partner. 

But at no stage, short of the actual World 
War II, did Hitler’s infamy reach that of 
Soviet Russia at the present moment. 

Using American tanks and American arms, 
benefiting by American lend-lease and 
American perfidy at Teheran, Yalta, Mos- 
cow, and Potsdam, Russia bestrides the 
world, a synthetic colossus, incapable of 
putting a brake upon its predatory momen- 
tum and shouting that small, defenseless, 
harmless nations imperil its safety. 

The newest cry is that Russia cannot per- 
mit preparations for war on its boundaries, 
Where are those boundaries? 

Believing that Great Britain cannot fight 
for 5 years and that the United States has 
been weakened by Communist-fomented 
strikes, encouraged by the weakness and vac- 
illation of American foreign policy, not hav- 
ing learned yet that this country in a just 
cause becomes united whatever our internal 
differences may be, the Russian accepts this 
as the right time to prevent a peace, to intim- 
idate the smaller countries, to pursue a cen- 
tury-old plan of destroying the British Em- 
pire, and for pursuing the Leninist-Stalinist 
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program for the conquest of the whole of 
mankind by means of the world revolution. 

This is what America faces. And those 
who are s> myopic as not to realize the truth, 
who are so narcotized by propagandistic opi- 
ates as not to believe the truth, will one day 
suffer the shock’of glaring into an ugly, bit- 
ter, miserable fact close at home—the fact of 
war again—war costing American blood and 
American wealth. 

The only way to prevent that war is to rec- 
ogniz2 immediately and fully that Stalin has 
succeeded to Hitler's mad dreams of world 
conquest, to recognize immediately that this 
country can only safeguard itself by insisting 
that, except for Germany and Japan, the 
boundaries of September 1, 1939, are the only 
ones this country will recognize, and that we 
shall not permit, by whatever means are at 
our disposal, any further conquests by any- 
body. 

This seems drastic and harsh. Shall the 
United States face a situation less drastic 
and harsh when we become an island facing 
a Communist Europe and a Communist Asia? 

Did you not notice that Toledano, the lead- 
er of Mexican communism, is a candidate for 
the Mexican Presidency? Do we need to wait 
until it is too late to wait and too late to act? 

A Communist is a Russian agent. Whether 
a soldier or a civilian, he is a Russian agent. 
In every country, the Communists act as 
Russian fifth columnists. 

In the United States, the American Com- 
munists, taking order from Duclos, a French 
Communist, reorganized their party, threw 
out Earl Browder, elevated Eugene Dennis, 
and readopted the revolutionary line. 

Immediately the United States broke out 
into a rash of strikes. Even worse, Joe Cur- 
ran, who had cooperated with the Com- 
munists, in control of our merchant marine 
during the war, is being thrown out be- 
cause his left-wingism is not sufficiently 
orthodox. 

The Communist press in this country, as in 
all the world, acts as a Russian propaganda 
vehicle. Russia conducts two wars at once, 
@ war by arms, a war hy communistic organ- 
ization and propaganda. 

The UNO is fussily organizing for world 
peace, and Senator CONNALLY proposes that 
the Big Three meet again. Every time the 
Big Three met, a tragedy was born. UNO 
Seems to be a hope but not much of a hope. 

How long will the American people be 
blind to what is happening to them, to their 
ideals, to their way of life, their principles? 
How long? 


RUSSIA’S UNFRIENDLY ATTITUDE 


Mr. Sokolsky is not alone in this state- 
ment of facts about Russia. One of our 
famous columnists, Ray Tucker, recently 
said: 

The White House and the State Depart- 
ment are aggrieved and shocked by the Los 
Angeles statement of Assistant Secretary of 
State William Benton that the United States 
intends to penetrate the “iron curtain of 
Russia” with American propaganda. 

Moscow has told us and the British quite 
frankly that they do not want or appreciate 
our broadcasts. 

Any radio program from the United States 
or Britain, if truthful, will stir discontent 
among Stalin’s 190,000,000 people. 

It may sell the Soviet population on the 
idea that capitalism provides more comforts 
and decencies for the average man than 
communism does. 


THE DANGER OF COMMUNISM 


And so as we emerge from World War 
II we face the cold facts of having helped 
obliterate one menace to the freedom of 
the world, namely, Germany, in order to 
encounter the overmastering ambitions 
of another leader, Joe Stalin, who would 
ask to dominate the affairs of the world 
by force of arms on the theory that 
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might makes right and that nothing 
must stand in the way of his imperialistic 
aims. 

There were some of us who hoped when 
lend-lease started that those who were 
in a position of leadership and power in 
America would obtain promises from the 
countries to be benefited by lend-lease 
to the effect that in return for help from 
America those countries would, when the 
war ended with the might of our arms 
and the blood of our men, behave them- 
selves, observe rules of decency and 
morality in their intercourse with the 
Governments of the world. I say rather 
sadly that in my opinion no such com- 
mitments were obtained. They could 
have been obtained, they should have 
been obtained when Russia and others 
like her were down on their knees 
begging the President of the United 
States for help against the hordes of evil. 

I think it fair at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
to restate a doctrine that has been some- 
what out of date. 

OUR AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


I refer to the doctrine of Americanism. 
It is time that the leadership of this 
country cease having a divided opinion 
on this subject. Our American way of 
life, our American form of goveinment, 
and our country long since should have 
been of primary concern. We want no 
part or parcel in those foreign “isms” 
which run counter to the doctrines I have 
announced. I refer specifically to the 
Russian theory of government and way 
of life. It is communism. I am famil- 
iar with the oft-repeated statement that 
we should not try to impress upon the 
Russian people our theories of govern- 
ment and that we should permit them 
to run their own affairs without inter- 
ference from us. But I think it high 
time—long overdue—when the despots 
of Russia should be told that we do not 
welcome their interference in the affairs 
of America. They should be told that 
they have broken faith with every small 
country of the world where they have 
established their rulership and their 
ways of life, by subterfuge or otherwise, 
over those small countries. 





DANGERS AT HOME 


It is well known that the political 
leaders of the CIO have Russian and 
communistic leanings. Last summer 
they went to Moscow. For what? Was 
it to get their orders from Joe Stalin? 
Were they taking a vacation after their 
hard labors and toil and sweat in the 
production lines in our industrial plants? 
I let Mr. Average American answer the 
question. I quote in part from a news- 
paper clipping from the Washington Pest 
for March 17, so that I cannot be charged 
with any error as to the facts: 

CIO OFFICIALS URGE CLOSER SOVIET ACCORD 

Eleven union officials who visited Russia 
appealed in a report made public by CIO 
yesterday for “closer understanding and co- 
operation” between the American and Rus- 
sian peoples. 

The delegation ‘spent 8 days in Moscow and 
Leningrad last October. It was headed by 
James B. Carey, CIO secretary-treasurer. 
The Americans were guests’ of the Soviet 
Trade Unions, which previously had sent a 
delegation to this country as guests of the 
cIOo. 
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The report includes quotations from 
speeches by two of the CIO men at a union 
meeting in Leningrad. 

Albert Fitzgerald, president of the CIO 
Electrical Workers Union, told the Soviet 
workers: 

“You have gained friends who are going 
to insist that our Government do everything 
in its power to aid you. We've seen the price 
you have paid to establish freedom for all 
peoples of the world. We in America are de- 
termined that no force within or without is 
ever going to turn us against your pecple 
again.” 

WERE WARMLY RECEIVED 

The delegation’s report says that Reid Rob- 
inson, president of the CIO Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, “paid high tribute to the 
democratic ideal” in his speech. It quotes 
Robinson as saying: 

“We must break down the propaganda that 
you have no democracy as we have.” 

Besides Carey, Fitzgerald, and Robinson, 
the CIO visitors were Allan S. Haywood, 
Joseph Curran, John Green, Emil Rieve, Lee 
Pressman, John Abt, Len deCaux, and Vin- 
cent iweeney. 

RUSSIA DOMINATES CIO 


I think the foregoing quotations 
clearly indicate that the political leaders 
of CIO are dominated by Russia, 
Russian politicians, and Russian ideals. 
I know that the rank and file of the mem- 
bers of all labor groups are honest, in- 
dustrious, and patriotic Americans. It 
is my hope that they will not be misled 
by propaganda that comes from men like 
Joseph Curran and others of his type, 
whose communistic leanings are unde- 
niable. I am not alone in this belief. 
Just the other day a distinguished spir- 
itual leader said in part that as the world 
shakes the debris of destruction from 
bruised shoulders and wipes blood from 
her clotted eyes, she sees eastern Europe 
totally dominated by atheistic Russia. 

MINNESOTA’S ATTITUDE 


Where does Minnesota stand? It is 
a fair question to ask how the people of 
Minnesota feel on this question. They 
are entitled to know how I feel about it. 
Every one is entitled to his or her opinion 
and the great thing about America is the 
fact that we can disagree. We can love 
Russia, and even get in bed with Joe 
Stalin, if we feel like it, without being 
sent to jail. You cannot do that in other 
countries in the world, with very rare 
exceptions. If you do, you disappear. 

I have been interested recently in a 
series of speeches made by a young State 
official from the Eighth Congressional 
District. He is also a former Army of- 
cer. Inasmuch as no one has questioned 
his pronouncements about Russia, and 
inasmuch as it is not possible for me to 
depart from my ofiicial duties in Wash- 
ington, I want to take issue with this 
young man, who has a future ahead of 
him, because, if reports are correct, he 
has been making speeches indicating a 
particular fondness for Russia. 

A STATE SENATOR’S VIEWS 


I refer to State Senator John Anton 
Blatnik. I would not stress his views 
except for the fact that he is at the pres- 
ent time a State official of the State of 
Minnesota. Mr. Blatnik was elected to 
the State senate in 1940, was reelected 
to the State senate in November 1942. At 
that time he was in training at the Army 
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Air Force base at Miami Beach, Fla. The 
War Department issued a ruling that he 
could run for reelection to the State sen- 
ate. He was commissioned a lieutenant 
in the United States Army and in Febru- 
ary 1943 he obtained a leave of absence 
for the purpose of attending the session 
of the State senate at St. Paul, Minn. 
While attending that session, Senator 
Blatnik was called back to duty at Fort 
Lincoln, Nebr. He was relieved from ac- 
tive duty as captain in the Army of the 
United States on January 22, 1946. I 
mention these facts because a man who 
has been a former Army officer and who 
is now a member of the State legislative 
body speaks with some authority and 
people might imply that he talked with 
the implied approbation of the United 
States Army, having been one of its of- 
ficers, or that his words carry some of- 
ficial significance as a member of the 
State senate of the State of Minnesota. 
Of course, everyone in his private ca- 
pacity has the privilege of his own 
opinions. 
NEWS-’APER COMMENT 


However, newspaper articles feature 
the fact that Mr. Blatnik has had legis- 
lative experience and Army experience. 
Some time ago, according to Minnesota 
Labor, a CIO paper, Senator Blatnik 
made a speech in Minneapolis in which 
he said: 

Blatnik told of the incredible heroism of 
the Yugoslav Partisans during the war and 
praised the Communist Party as the moving 
force in organizing the resistance that foiled 
taking over of the country by Hitler. 


Some time ago in another address Mr, 
Blatnik said: 

The speaker urged that suspicion he 
cropped; that we learn to trust the Russians 
and thus bring about a closer and mutual 
understanding between the United States and 
its ally. 

The speaker said there were many indica- 
tions to prove that Russia kept her word 
and pledges. He said that Russia and the 
United States emerged from this war the 
greatest of world powers, and it behooved 
both of them to understand each other and 
retain confidence in the programs they plan. 


My attention was called the other day 
to an address before members of the 
Junior Chember of Commerce just re- 
cently in which Mr. Blatnik said: 

“There is too much suspicion and distrust 
between Anglo-American interests and Rus- 
sia,” Senator Blatnik said. “The Russians 
are just afraid and suspicious of us as we 
are of them and they have good reason to be.” 

THE SENATOR OVERLOOKS SMALL NATIONS 


I give these quotations because they 
are a clear indication that Senator Blat- 
nik has very definite international views, 
and I want to take issue with him in 
connection with his stand along the lines 
indicated in these speeches that he has 
been making. I do not believe that he 
realizes the dangers in having America 
subordinate to views and position in 
world affairs of Russian communism. 
If we are going to pursue a policy of 
approbation for what Joe Stalin is doing, 
then we are in effect condoning Mr. 
Stalin’s miserable and infamous treat- 
ment of the small countries of Europe, 
Finland, Poland, Yugoslavia, and many 
others where Mr. Stalin has sought to 





dominate their governments to his own 

ends. These small countries have ag 

right to live their own lives in their own 

way. America should firmly insist on 

their protection and their rights. 
AMERICA 


Further, America should insist that 
the purposes for which this country 
entered World War II be not disregarded 
and forgotten to serve the convenience 
of another World Power. I do not like 
Senator Blatnik’s statement that “the 
Russians are suspicious of us and they 
have good reason to be.” He may not 
know it, but he is following the commu- 
nistic technique in making that sort of a 
statement. Russia has kfiown and now 
knows that this country has no designs 
upon Russia. I hope that the red Rus- 
sian philosophy, which would destroy 
the home, the school, the church, and 
the system of free enterprise that we 
enjoy, may never be given a foothold on 
the shores of this country. The issue is 
clear-cut. Some want “Russia uber 
Alles.” As for me, I will take America, 
to which I pledge my loyalty and un- 
divided allegiance. 





Thirty-second Division Comes Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Wisconsin have 
always been proud of the veteran Thirty- 
second—Red Arrow—Division. It cov- 
ered itself with glory during the First 
World War when it was nicknamed by 
the French “Les Terribles.” Its glorious 
tradition, dating back to the Marne, 
Oisne-Aisne, and Meuse-Argonne offen- 
sives, was carried forward in the jungle 
of Buna, Saidor, Aitape, New Guinea, 
Morotai, Netherlands East Indies, and 
the mountains of Leyte and Luzon. 
Credited with 654 days in action during 
World War II, it returns home with the 
gratitude of the entire Nation. We in 
Wisconsin are proud and grateful that 
henceforth the home of the Red Arrow 
Division will be the great State of Wis- 
consin. 

I believe the following editorial by 
Mark R. Byers, appearing in the Manito- 
woc Herald-Times of March 16, 1946, 
gives expression to the feelings of the 
people of my State: 

The Drifter has just received a little bro- 
chure that sketches, in miniature, the his- 
tory of the Thirty-second Division, the Red 
Arrow outfit of two world wars whose proud 
boast for a quarter of a century is that it 
never failed to pierce every enemy line that 
blocked its progress. 

I find this brochure most interesting be- 
cause, since VJ-day, the Red Arrow Division 
has become the exclusive possession of the 
State of Wisconsin. I am sure it is Wiscon- 
sin’s proudest possession, too. Deactivated 
by the United States Army, the Thirty-sec- 
ond has been returned to cur State for re- 














organization as the Wisconsin National 
Guard. At the start of World War I and of 
the second global conflict, as well, the 
Thirty-second was comprised of the Guard 
outfits in Michigan and Wisconsin. Now it 
is to be exclusively a Badger outfit. 

Reorganization of the Wisconsin National 
Guard hasn’t been started yet, but it should 
be soon. It can’t be too soon for those 
who have followed the division in two world 
wars. It never was a glory-hunting outfit, 
and for some strange reason was never fea- 
tured in the headlines like some others 
which saw less service and gave a smaller 
account of themselves. But those who know 
the record know that the Thirty-second, in 
both wars, was the equal of any, to say the 
least. To Wisconsin veterans of the famous 
old outfit it stands out above all—and the 
Drifter will string along with their opinion. 

Of course the division which was deacti- 
vated at Fukuoka, Japan, the 13th of last 
month, was not the same in personne! as that 
which went to Camp Douglas in the fall of 
1940. It was, in fact, almost 100 percent 
different. General McBride, its commander, 
in his farewell to the division noted that only 
five men were left in its ranks at the finish 
who were with it in its first baptism of fire, 
at Bunain Papua. War's attrition had scat- 
tered the original outfit—some to jungle 
graves, some to hospitals for wounds or trop- 
ical disease, some sent home by reason of 
long service. 

“Long service” is the right word. Few 
Wisconsin people, I think, realize that the 
Thirty-second is the premier combat division 
of all our armies from the standpoint of days 
of battle and length of service. No other 
division was given such grueling service. It 
was steadily at the front or in reserve for 
40 months and 5 days. It was in actual 
combat more than half of that time—in the 
fox holes and on the mountain trails—a total 
of 654 days of fighting. 

Perhaps because of its redoubtable record 
in World War I, when the Thirty-second was 
dubbed “Les Terribles” by the French and 
loaded with decorations for its services at 
Soissons and in the Argonne and Ardennes, 
MacArthur chose the Thirty-second as the 
spearhead of his first campaign against the 
Japs—the first stage on “the way back,” in 
which the Japs were stopped at Buna by 
green citizen troops, never before under fire, 
who wiped out the entire Japanese garrison 
of 5,000 in a 117-day struggle. That cam- 
paign included the terrific march across the 
Owen Stanley Range to find the entrenched 
Japs, and the first air-borne offensive of the 
war in the Pacific. 

Boys from Wausau and Milwaukee and 
Manitowoc and Superior, our own kids and 
the youngsters down the block, did that 
against the best of the Japanese imperial 
armies. And they kept right on doing it, 
for three long and bloody years. Their ranks 
were thinned and emptied and refilled by 
replacements time and again during those 
years. But the Thirty-second somehow al- 
ways retained its identity, and never once 
fell behind the great example set its men by 
their fathers in World War I. 

It was the Thirty-second that MacArthur 
relied upon in his famous “bypassing cam- 
paign” in which he leapfrogged over Japa- 
nese troops across the northern coast of New 
Guinea by a series of giant hops which ieft 
thousands of stranded Japs to wither on the 
vine. Saidor, Aitape, Finschhafen—in all 
these major actions the Thirty-second was in 
there, taking the Japs by surprise and hold- 
ing them entrapped. 

Then came Leyte and Luzon, and the 
dogged slugging of the Villa Villa traii, at the 
end cf which the Thirty-second cornered 
Yamashita, and Company I of the 
One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Infantry 
received the surrender of this Butcher of 
Bataan, imperial commander in chief of the 
Philippines, 
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The division claimed six Congressional 
Medals of Honor, 153 Distinguished Service 
Crosses, 49 Legion of Merits, 845 Silver 
Stars, 1,954 Bronze Stars, 98 Air Medals, 78 
Soldier’s Medals, and 11,500 Purple Hearts. 
It holds a Distinguished Unit Badge, and its 
every regiment has been singled out for 
decoration. 

The Thirty-second was the first American 
division sent overseas in World War II as a 
division. It was the first in action against 
the Japs. It made the first beach landing of 
any Army troops. It made the first air-borne 
attack; it carried out the first air-drop sup- 
ply of a division in actual battle. Its record 
is filled with firsts. It was a pioneer outfit 
that throughout the war showed the way. 

Wisconsin is glad to take again to its heart 
the Thirty-second, now all ours. We shall 
cherish its traditions, and glory in the fame 
that it has won. 

But more than that, it is to be hoped, we 
will put ourselves behind the reorganization 
of the Red Arrow cutfit in its new status as 
our own Wisconsin National Guard. The re- 
vival of its famous units should be under- 
taken at once, with all the will and spirit that 
the State can muster. 

As soon as military policy has been made 
clear, let’s get in behind the Thirty-second 
and rebuild it to its former status as the 
crack Guard outfit of the United States—a 
title honorably won in battle. 

I give you the Thirty-second—first to fight 
and last to go home. 





Spoken Words of House Members on Fleor 
Resound Around the World—We Need 
To Weigh Our Words Carefully 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the emer- 
gency of the recent World War is neither 
over in theory or in fact, for both in 
domestic and in foreign relations and 
problems we are still far from over the 
period of reconversion, either in matters 
of people or of property. Perhaps the 
problem of the psychological change- 
over of millions of men and women who 
have been prepared to die or to kill 
other humans, if neceSsary, to live and 
save their country—this mental tran- 
sition has not and will not be accom- 
plished for a long time to come. 

And what obtains in our own great 
Nation, obtains and exists in the other 
countries of the world, too; only more so 
in the countries wherein battles have 
occurred. 

Mentally the world is still “touchy”; 
it is still nervous, high strung, in high 
tension. It is not yet far along on the 
path of settling down to settle up. It 
is not yet around the fatal curve from 
world war to an assured world peace. 

Confidence begets confidence. Good 
faith inspires and begets good faith; 
willingness to cooperate and seek to un- 
derstand finds reciprocity. A spirit of 
brotherhood and friendship finds re- 
sponse of brotherhood and friendship in 
the realm of real men. 
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So often I have heard Members speak 
with a tinge of intolerance and harsh 
criticism against some other peoples of 
the world who were but recently our 
battlefield allies. Necessarily, their 
words, stated as facts, were founded 
mostly on hearsay, rumor, newspaper re- 
ports, or opinions. Yet, these incompe- 
tent, irrelevant items too frequently be- 
come the basis of words either for or 
against other common people of the 
world; either against their religion or 
government or leaders. 

My point is that too often Members 
State as facts matters they only hear 
about, through rumors; inaccurate, in- 
complete reports; and clearly erroneous 
reports. Why not wait until we know 
what the fact is before we speak out 
words which sound around the world? 

What we as House Members say should 
be so carefully weighed and verified be- 
fore we say it that no person will be 
misled or misguided because of what we 
have here said. 

We have a peculiar responsibility for 
uttering words which should only sound 
in terms of accuracy in fact and law. 

Granting that we have, and must have, 
certain privileges of speech as Members 
of Congress, the careless or thoughtless 
use of this may well result in an abuse of 
it—if it results in misinformation to the 
people of our own great Nation or of the 
world. I donot insinuate that any Mem- 
ber would knowingly mislead or mis- 
state—but, if Members state as facts 
those things which are not just as stated, 
then the result of making report, based 
on rumor, hearsay, gossip, ill will, or in- 
tolerance, is weakening rather than 
strengthening to our national sinews. 
The dissemination as a fact of that which 
is not already verified to be in fact and 
truth is starting a chain of report 
throughout the Nation which cannot 
but weaken our democratic processes. 

What is the truth about it? What are 
the basic facts? Even if we do not make 
a 11-minute talk the first time a news- 
paper or a radio commentator reports 
this or that, it would be safer for our 
international relationships if we did not 
so promptly condemn or castigate other 
nations, when an opinion given is based 
on first, an incomplete report, or rumor, 
or partisanship, or other factor which 
should cause us to pause and carefully 
consider before we utter words which can 
never be recalled. 

What is said on the floor of this House 
makes toward the attitude of other na- 
tions and of their governments toward 
us as a nation. And, toward our Presi- 
dent and our Senate and our Depart- 
ment administrators, and our Cabinet 
officers. 

What do you suppose the thinking of 
foreign peoples is about the sincerity and 
efficiency of our two-party system of 
government, if they base their opinions 
upon the harshly spoken, ill-considered 
words frequently uttered against the 
efficiency and in condemnation of the 
s0-called bureaucracy of our Govern- 
ment? 

In heat of debate, condemnation, un- 
just criticism, unfounded attack, un- 
warranted accusations, are said to often 
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be made. Shculd we not seek to weigh 
our words most carefully, bearing in 
mind that what we say about the func- 
tioning of our own political parties and 
about our own form of government is 
heard around the world? 

These few words of mine are offered in 
the hope that some of them may be ac- 
cepted in the kindly spirit and intent with 
which they are given. I am so proud of 
my beloved Nation, and of its achieve- 
ments in the short years of its total life, 
that it makes me fearful of results, if 
anything but the actual facts and the ab- 
solute truth about it and its functioning 
and its people and purposes are spoken of 
on this floor at all times. What we say 
here resounds around the world, about 
our own great Nation and about the other 
peoples and governments of this world. 

Ours is now an atomic world. It isa 
world neighborhood in which we are com- 
pelled to live. Scientific research, trans- 
portation, and communication have cata- 
pulted us into a neighborhood of nations. 

There is a great Book which admon- 
ishes to not speak ill of our neighbors. 





Resolution by City of Chelsea, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein a _ resolution 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen of the 
City of Chelsea, Mass., on March 13, 
1946: 


Whereas the people of the United States 
have been asked not only for directive ration- 
ing, but also voluntary rationing on the eat- 
ing of bread; and 

Whereas it has been rumored, not without 
foundation, that wheat and corn shipped to 
European countries have been diverted to the 
making of beer and ale and other brews; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that there 
will be a shortage of white bread in our 
country: Now 

Therefore, the Federal authorities are re- 
quested to examine with extreme caution the 
destination of said wheat and corn from this 
country, ostensibly for the relief of stricken 
Europe. 

Nothing in this resolution is to be con- 
strued that the intent is to curtail the ut- 
most in our power to save the innocent civil- 
ian population of Europe from starvation 
brought on by the sadist, Fascist-Nazi regime. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Acting President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Senators Walsh and Saltonstall, Congressman 
Lane, Director Herbert Lehman, Secretary of 
the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

JAMES A. HANLON, 

In board of aldermen, March 11, 1946, 
adopted. 

Approved, March 13, 1946. 

BERNARD L. SULLIVAN, 
Mayor, 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH A, TYRRELL, 
City Clerk. 
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Jackson Day Dinner Address by Hon. 
James M. Mead, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a Jackson Day dinner ad- 
dress which I delivered at the Arling- 
ton Hotel, Binghamton, N. Y., on March 
18, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


This is indeed a year of decision, as Presi- 
dent Truman has warned us. Momentous 
events are in the making. We are at the 
cross roads. The decisions we make this year 
will determine not only the future destiny 
of our own Nation, but of civilization itself. 

We have it in our hands to go forward as 
the most powerful and progressive Nation 
in the world; or to go backward as we un- 
fortunately did under Republican adminis- 
trations following the last war—into isola- 
tionism, into a period of wild stock-market 
speculation, and finally into one of the worst 
depressions in our history. 

The Republican slogan at that hour of 
decision was: “Back to normalcy.” The Re- 
publican slogan today is “Back to old- 
fashioned conservatism.” This is another 
name for reaction and retrogression. 

Thanks to the brilliant leadership of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Democratic Party 
succeeded in pulling our country out of the 
morass and quagmire into which we were 
led by the Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover 
administrations. 

Let’s take a look at that record: 

Now it can be told: Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt saved our capitalist system from 
utter collapse. The fate of our banks, our 
insurance companies, our railroads, and our 
industries hung in the balance. The Demo- 
cratic Party in that critical hour produced 
constructive reforms which not only saved 
our private enterprise system but put us 
back on the high road to recovery and sanity. 
That industrial and agricultural recovery 
prepared the Nation to meet victoriously the 
battle conflict which was thrust upon us by 
the Axis dictators. 

Fortunate it was for our country and for 
civilization that our great leader, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, had the vision to see the 
handwriting on the wall at the very time 
when his Republican Party adversaries in 
Congress attempted to prevent this Nation 
from being prepared for the inevit:ble con- 
flict. It is truly a remarkable fact that dur- 
ing the dark hours of the thirties the Demo- 
cratic Party not only put the Nation back on 
the road to recovery but simultaneously 
marked out a new course in our national life. 
Here the record is clear. The New Deal pro- 
gram has brought into American life a large 
measure of sécurity for all sections of our 
Nation. 

Agriculture was given a new lease on life 
by assuring the farmers a fair price for farm 
products. There was placed into the hands 
of the workers of the Nation the right of col- 
lective bargaining, by which, through their 
own efforts, they can protect their interests 
and contribute very substantially in raising 
the standard of living. For those who are 
less fortunate and unable to use the weapon 
of collective bargaining, laws were enacted 
guaranteeing a higher minimum wage 








throughout the land. The Democratic Party 
placed upon the statute books a Nation-wide 
system of unemployment insurance which 
has protected, and will continue to protect, 
many millions of our workers who may be so 
unfortunate as to be unemployed. Finally, 
this security program has now provided old- 
age benefits for 40,000,000 citizens. 

We have emerged from this great war not 
only as victors on the battlefield, but also 
as the most powerful economic organization 
in all history. We have greatly expanded our 
industrial production facilities; we have ex. 
panded our agricultural production; we have 
developed new techniques which make for et.. 
ficiency and leadership in world commerce; 
we have learned how to increase our national] 
income to unprecedented heights. We have 
done all these things within the pattern of 
our American way of life. 


THE CHALLENGE IN 1946 


We Democrats are indeed proud cf our 
record. But we do not intend to stand still, 
We hope and expect to finish the job begun 
so nobly and executed so successfully since 
1933. 

Our present standard bearer has given the 
country a program on which the Nation can 
go forward. In his message to Congress last 
January, President Truman outlined a 21- 
point program. It is a platform of specific 
reforms still to be achieved. It is not a flag- 
waving statement. It is not for vote-catch- 
ing purposes. It is vital to our future well- 
being. 

President Truman has carried forward in 
the Roosevelt tradition. He has called upon 
Congress to enact legislation for the general 
welfare and not for the special interest of 
the privileged few. His program calls for 
these important measures: 

1. The creation of voluntary machinery 
for the prevention of stoppage of work. 

2. Maximum employment as provided in 
the Employment Act of 1946, which was 
signed by the President last month. 

3. For a liberalization of unemployment- 
insurance benefits as well as extension of 
this system to groups not now covered. 

4. The adoption of a permanent fair em- 
ployment practice act. 

5. Raising the amount of minimum wages 
now provided by law. 

6. Providing for a health and medical care 
program. 

7. An adequate salary scale for all Govern- 
ment employees. 

8. The liberalization of unemployment al- 
lowances for veterans. 

9. Extension of social-security coverage for 
veterans for their period of military service. 

10. The extension of the period of the 
price control act to prevent inflation. 

11. Enactment of a national-housing pro- 
gram to take care of the critical housing 
shortage in communities and colleges all 
over the country. 

12. Encouragement by the Government of 
small-business enterprise. 

To help carry through the President’s for- 
ward-looking program it is essential, of 
course, to keep his party in control of Con- 
gress. It would be unfortunate to let our 
Nation slide backward into reaction by the 
election of a Republican House or Senate. 
President Truman needs the support of the 
people through the election of a Democratic 
Congress this fall. 

It is inconceivable that the American peo- 
ple would turn their backs on the party that 
has demonstrated its capacity to govern 
wisely since 1933. To elect at this critical 
time the backward-looking Republican would 
indeed be unfortunate. You don’t have to 
take my word for it. Listen to what a liberal- 
minded Republican Senator from the State of 
Oregon has said: “Senator Tarr in his radio 
tirade against bipartisan sponsored progres- 
sive legislation demonstrated in a frightening 
manner why the common men and women of 













































America cannot look to the reactionary Re- 
nublicans, who are seeking to control the 
Republican Party, to protect and improve 
their standard of living.” ‘Those strong and 
truthful words came not from a Democrat 
put a Republican United States Senator. 
Make no mistake about it: The Republican 
Party is still in grip of the Old Guard. The 
elected representatives in Congress of this 
Old Guard have produced nothing construc- 
tive since they were driven from power in 
1932. They offer the American people only 
opposition and obstruction. In lieu of a con- 
structive program they offer only platitudes. 
The proof of their bankruptcy is found 
in the joint party statement released by the 
Republican group in Chicago recently. They 
have no concrete, practical, workable pro- 
gram. Faced by the most tremendous prob- 
lems in our history, a Republican leader re- 
cently declared that what this country needs 
is merely old-fashioned conservatism. Mind 
you this, in an atomic age. 
" No, my friends, we cannot turn backward. 
We must march forward on the road of prog- 
ress. To higher living standards—with the 
Democratic Party. 








The Challenge to Civilians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, every 
Thursday night at 10:30 o’clock Rabbi 
Norman Gerstenfeld, minister of the 
Washington Hebrew Congregation, the 
reform temple in the District of Colum- 
bia, brings to the microphone of radio 
station WMAL a message of advice and 
comment on the passing scene as Msgr. 
Sheen does at an earlier hour. His com- 
ments are pungent and timely, and I wish 
every Member of this House could hear 
them. Since that is impossible, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a condensation 
of his broadcast of March 7, in which 
he offered a challenge to the complacency 
of civilian thought, so that gentlemen of 
the House can read and appreciate his 
wise and able observations: 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE CIVILIAN 


(Condensation of broadcast of Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld, Washington Hebrew Congre- 
zation, over WMAL, Washington, Thursday, 
March 7, at 10:30 p. m.) 


A few weeks ago great and humble bowed 
in tribute at a funeral service for a distin- 
guished American. Generals, admirals, am- 
bassadors shared pews with the humblest at 
the funeral of Harry Hopkins, devoted servant 
of a great President. He had labored 
mightily for more than a decade for the 
good of our land, from the dark years of 
economic depression, through years of war 
mobilization, and in a war of coalition, the 
hardest kind of war to administer. In failing 
health he traveled across the face of the 
globe, even as he worked selflessly in this city, 
to be sure we would have allies. He devised 
ingeniously that we could buy time for the 
interval that must elapse before our land 
could become the arsenal for the struggle 
against axis tyranny. 

This man, through those dark and difficult 
years, in the face of an almost demoralizing 
partisan blindness within, went forward in 
his devoted service in time of greatest crisis. 
Even as any GI on the field of battle, Harry 
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Hopkins, by the sacrifices that led to his early 
death, fulfilled his moral mission. 

The day after the Hopkins funeral I heard 
a report from the lips of a man who had just 
returned from Europe, one of the most 
trusted and responsible of men—a report he 
already had made to the President—that 
greatly disturbed me. He said four things: 

First. The report of the public-opinion 
poll among our GI’s in occupied Germany 
was absolutely true. That poll, as you re- 
member, indicated that 12 percent believed 
there were superior races; 19 percent be- 
lieved Germany was justified in starting the 
war; 22 percent believed the Germans had 
good reason for persecuting the Jews; 30 
percent preferred the Germans to the Eng- 
lish and the French; 51 percent believed 
Hitler had done the German Reich a great 
deal of good. 

Second. Our men in occupied Germany, es- 
pecially officers, were easily influenced by 
their new mistresses; frauleins were so much 
cleaner and healthier than other women 
they had met in the Old World, not stopping 
to consider these mistresses were healthier 
because the food had been robbed from in- 
nocent women and children of Europe and 
fed to the German people, cleaner not only 
because the Germans had taken all the soap 
but had made tons of soap out of the very 
flesh of millions murdered by the Nazis in 
their death chambers. This man went on to 
say Many were completely beguiled by the re- 
cent prodemocratic verbiage of former Nazis 
who had only to give some kind of lip hom- 
age to democracy to satisfy uncritical Army 
administrators. Finally, this same man said 
the Germans actually were better off than 
our allies and the victims, under the present 
rationing system. Many German miners 
loafed, for they could always fall back on the 
gullible Americans; if anyone is to starve, 
the Germans will starve last. 

As I listened to this trusted authority 
speak I realized with a growing horror that 
we had won the war; but we may be losing 
the peace. The American Army had failed 
to educate homesick GI's as to why we were 
fighting this war, and as to the primary sig- 
nificance of the immediate future to assure 
the fruits of victory for humanity; and be- 
cause we had failed to educate our men effec- 
tively in terms of these deeper issues there 
was a vacuum which the Nazi propaganda of 
seductive females could easily fill. In a 
broadcast from Nuremburg, Justice Jackson 
said that not one Nazi arms maker had been 
brought to trial, and he felt none would be. 
Of the diabolical bankers and streamlined 
totalitarian organizers of the economic ma- 
chine that built up Hitler, not one had been 
brought to trial up to that time. We had 
done nothing about Nazi property and agents 
we knew were in Franco Spain and Fascist 
Argentina. The Nazis had planned to be 
able to survive, even in military defeat, in the 
Latin-American world, for new opportunity 
of evil power. When I thought of the Conti- 
nent where we had just carried on the strug- 
gle, and our virtual policy there, all I could 
say was, “God help the poor surviving vic- 
tims!” 

After years of being robbed, starved, their 
dear ones murdered, liberation for many may 
mean that they will survive as impoverished, 
disease-ridden, demoralized pariahs at the 
mercy of the healthy criminals who inflicted 
the tragedy. These innocent victims were 
being strangled in red tape, for many were 
now technical aliens where they were left 
stranded by the black tides of war’s misery; 
others were broken creatures facing a help- 
less future. 

These creatures, because of some wretched 
connivery of the diplomats, could not flee to 
the refuge of Palestine, pledged by all the 
nations of the world for decades, but the 
British were admitting the henchmen of the 
Grand Mufti, who had conspired with the 
Nazis to make Iraq revolt, to try to set the 
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Mideast on fire against the free nations at 
the very time the Axis armies had been a 
the doors of the Nile and the Volga, ready to 
close the pincers of tyranny in the Mideast 
that would have joined with the devil wor- 
shipers of the rising sun in a wall of steel 
somewhere in the Punjab of India or the Red 
Sea. These conspirators were being allowed 
to return as freemen to Palestine; but the 
innocent were barred from finding refuge 
there. 

This is far more than the failur ul 
military administrators. It is the civilian 
who controlled our civilization. Deeper 
the failure of the military is our civilian fail- 
ure. That failure is a matter of decades and 
of great segments of our people. We refused 
to give heed to the need of responsible plan- 
ning for the problems that faced us after t! 
last war, until, in the name of business as 
usual, we headed for the go-getter-dammer- 
ung of the business gods that brought hun- 
ger and the fear of revolution to every Ameri- 
can community, where the same ilk that cap- 
tured power to the right and left of the O!d 
World stood with itching fingers on the 
weapons of power ready to take over in the 
impending chaos of social hysteria and po- 
litical paralysis. Then, after the great figure 
of Rocsevelt loomed on the horizon to rally 
the noblest and the best and the soundest of 
this blessed land, to salvage what one could 
for an immediate interim program and 
soon as the imminent dangers seemed to 
pass, there were pressures from some of the 
most influential to break down all controls 
and go back to the very pattern that had 
brought its doom. 






Our civilian community 
has all kinds of dominant in riduals and 
institutions who resent any kind of social 
planning. 

We could see it in the blindness of many 


who echoed the hollow men, some of them 
mouthing the Nazi line that Hitler was the 
wave of the future and we should do busi- 
ness with the Nazis, even repeating privates 

a@ great deal of the divisive falsehoods the 
Nazis had used in their march toward power 
and terror. he names of many of these 
men will undoubtedly be found in the micro- 
film now being translated for Senator KIL- 
files, of Americans the Nazis rated as de- 
pendable. It was only the moral strength, 
and under our Constitution, the legal power 


of the Chief Executive of this land that 
saved the day to gather enough of our people 
for the emergency a degenerating world had 
precipitated and rallied the strength we 


needed to survive. It was the mistakes of 
the enemy, rather than the strength of pur- 
pose of many of our freemen, that 


the last opportunity to salvage the hope 
for the future. We can see that same lack 
of moral insight and discipline among the 
men who are hell-bent to smash all price 
controls and catapult America into an awful 
inflation; and the same passive 1 drift 


on the part of many who re} t 
that would lead to an awful fate that would 
destroy them as its first victims. We can 
see that same lack of discipline in the pres- 
sure on our draft boards so that they have 
not been able to draft enough r ments 
to return many of the homesick GI's who 
ought to go home at this time to their kin. 
We can see it in the failure to adequately 
finance at this time the intelligence division 
of our own State Department that must have 
the fullest information within and without 
this land to make it possible for them to be 
the instruments of the peace for which we 
pray. We can see it in the irresponsib’e way 
in which we have hastened to whitewash 
some of the most subversive characters in 
our past, who almost paralyzed America in 
her darkest hour. We can see it in the her- 
ronvolk ideology, exactly like the Nazis, which 
during the war had to go underground. We 
can see it in the failure of some of our poli- 
ticians, one of whose leading figures opened 
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the first shot of the new political campaign 
by attacking the administration as being too 


‘severe with the Germans—yes; too severe— 


and adding that all this was due to the hor- 
rible Morgenthau plan. It is obvious that 
the name Morgenthau was used, only to 
stoop to the same religious bigotry to give 
sanction to their falsehood to win the next 
election, even though it may mean the loss 
of coming generations. 

We are collapsing into postwar normalcy 
in the same way we did after the last war. 
We are heading toward World War III be- 
cause we have not the vision of the peace, 
cf the nature of the evil, and of the sacri- 
fices we must make for the good we wish to 
achieve. 

There were two messages by leading states- 
men in the past few days that highlight 
that moral judgment. Winston Churchill, 
the heroic figure of wartime England, one 
of the most able and courageous men of 
western civilization, spoke his mind as a 
private citizen in far-off Missouri. I agree 
with nearly everything that Mr. Churchill 
has said but regret the things he left unsaid 
that render his statement one of the most 
deplorable half-truths of our time. If he 
meant a close military alliance of the Domin- 
ions in the British Commonwealth—no one 
could possibly object; as long as he affirms 
at the same time the framework of the 
United Nations. But he overlooks the un- 
democratic and vicious implications of the 
rest of the British Empire, held under police 
governments that are just as deplorable to 
the conscience of freemen in this land. 
When Churchill says “There never was a war 
in all history easier to prevent by timely 
action than the one which has just desolated 
great areas of the globe,” he forgets to men- 
tion that Germany and Japan were armed 
by the aid of strong forces of the western 
nations so that the Soviet Union was led 
to feel that powerful forces in the west 
were trying to make a two-front war against 
her, which only her doublecross could divert 
so that Russia would not have to fight alone. 
Churchill ignores the Chamberlains who 
made the deal with Hitler after they had 
helped him beccme powerful by what they 
had done and failed to do. Churchill ignores 
the policies and forces in the nondemccratic 
imperial aspect of the British system that 
were responsible for the growth of the evil 
that led to the last war. 

The men whom Churchill warned were 
imperialists of England whose policies helped 
to lead to the last war and whose moral 
failures could just as easily lead us to the 
next war. For us to have a military alliance 
with the democratic dominions of the Com- 
monwealth is one thing; but for us to under- 
write the blind imperialism of another side 
of England that has spawned the evils of our 
time would be the most abysmal blindness. 
We once fought against taxation without 
representation. It would’ be even more ridic- 
ulous for us to underwrite the military com- 
mitments of an empire over whose policy 
we have no control, and whose denial of the 
liberties we affirm is dragging the world to- 
ward a new gloom. If there is any reason 
for fearing the advance of Russia into Asia 
it is because British colonial policy has vir- 
tually driven hundreds of millions of people 
into the belief that Russia is their best de- 
fense against England, whose yoke they wish 
to throw off, as the instrument behind the 
feudal system that has been riveted upon 
them, 

Further, one should ask Churchill: “What 
about the Middle East?” Could anything be 
clearer? It is not a wrestle between Russia 
and Iran but between imperial British inter- 
ests and the Soviet Union. Who has bol- 
stered up the new Arab confederacy, com- 
posed of the most feudal type of old world 
reactionaries, even giving lend-lease weapons 
to ibn-Saud, to men who never have and 
never will affirm the law of liberty for the 
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individual? Who is responsible for the pa- 
ralysis at present in relation to the settle- 
ment of refugees in Palestine, in the land 
pledged to them by the Allies, who had 
wrested its sovereignty from the Turks after 
the last war, and with the wholehearted con- 
sent or the Arab spokesman and the nations 
of the world pledged this land as refuge 
for the homeless of Isrxel? Who is respon- 
sible for denying the development of a demo- 
cratic Palestine a large influx of refugees 
could easily have created? If the Soviet 
Union will sweep throughout Asia in the 
coming years it will be into the vacuum which 
British imperialism, that has made every 
effort to prevent democracy, has left behind. 
The best friend of an aggressive communism 
is a decadent British imperialism. 

If America is to be able to build the peace 
certainly we must be ready to use our armed 
forces against aggression; but we dare not 
grant our force to patch up a blind British 
colonialism that, on the one hand, is making 
things easy for the advance of the Soviet 
Union, and, on the other hand, would drag us 
in again to save them from the retribution 
of their present policy. There are undoubt- 
edly power-mad Russians who behind their 
“iron curtain,” would feed the suspicious of 
their people and gather their strength for a 
world crusade for communism; but these 
men are made strong only because we have 
weakened the forces in the neighboring lands 
that would have provided the natural re- 
sistance. America has a responsibility to 
the peace of the morrow and that respon- 
sibility will not be understood or achieved 
by merely a military alliance with the Brit- 
ish system. We must grant the loan to open 
the sterling bloc to our free commerce; but 
we must create new policy in relation to the 
factors that have made the sterling bloc. 
We are the friends of the freedom of England, 
but we are not her junior partner. We are 
the friends of the freedom-loving all over the 
world; and our first duty is in those areas 
that neighbor Russia across Eurasia; to the 
downtrodden and the weak, to the oppressed 
and the forlorn, to the men and women who 
cannot be stopped from the leadership of 
the future. It was our generous brother- 
liness that saved China for the war against 
totalitarianism and it is by the same brother- 
liness, not as an associate in British colonial- 
ism, that we will have the confidence of these 
teeming, rising millions thoughout the earth, 
who will by God’s grace inherit God’s freedom 
on this earth. 

A British system that stood on the side of 
the pledged word of the rights of the in- 
nocent to refuge in Palestine, a British sys- 
tem that would be ready to permit the forces 
of democracy to grow in the non-Dominion 
phases of her empire, that kind of Britain 
would be virtually a part of a greater Ameri- 
can Union, based on the Bill of Rights of the 
American Constitution, but not the kind of 
unrepentant imperial England we who know 
the facts recognize as the deliberate policy 
of many of her hbenighted feudalists, who 
wrapped in the Union Jack would take the 
name of human freedom in vain. 

This is all the more pathetic because it 
was the great and eloquent Churchill him- 
self who once said that the test of a nation 
is what it will do when it is tired. This isa 
tired world, and the test of whether we are 
to have God’s blessing depends on whether 
we have the moral courage to resist the 
forces of chaos in free lands that had led 
and can easily lead again to world conflagra- 
tion. That is why I read with great pleasure 
the message of President Truman at the 
sessions of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. He appealed for sup- 
port from the churches to oppose those 
civilians within our land blinded by the 
greed for gold, who would refuse to accept 
the burdens of discipline, the duties that will 
give meaning to our rights, so that we can 
face new needs with greater self-sacrifice, for 
the sake of the freedoms we have treasured. 





He appeals for the influence of the churches 
in the homes to build the faith and the 
ethical standards that can serve as a dyke 
to the forces of selfish chaos in our own 
hearts. 

As I look around this land and this awfu] 
world I am led to the conclusion that now, 
more than ever, our most urgent tool for 
the peace is the influence of a free pulpit in a 
free church in a free state. It is the duty of 
the pulpit to turn the spotlight on the lies 
and blindness of men who would slander 
and betray their neighbors of any creed. It 
is the duty of the pulpit to speak, not for, 
but to the people. It is the duty of religion, 
as the sages of the Talmud said, to damn not 
the sinners but the sins, to free men from the 
idolatry that would in the name of tradi- 
tional respectabilities permit the world to 
drift into new death chambers of the future, 
It is the duty of religion to quicken the con- 
science of our civilians so that they will 
rescue the innocent from the red tape that 
would strangle them, provide the rehabili- 
tation that will rebuild them, and the oppor- 
tunity for voluntary migration that would 
save them. It is the duty of religion to 
sharpen the insight of our civilians so that 
they will give the power of compulsory juris- 
diction to the International Court of Justice 
so that no nation can stand in the way of 
the Bill of Rights of the individual and no 
people can behind a facade of pseudodemo- 
cratic verbiage become the nest of new de- 
pravity. It is the duty of religion to tell 
our people, in words that will lift up the 
moraily weak, that it is not enough to weep 
over our public servants who have fallen, nor 
to sob when we hear the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. Now is the time “when our eyes 
must see the glory of the coming of the 
Lord,” see His covenant of new duty across 
the heavens, so that with God’s help “the 
sun of righteousness shall now arise with 
healing on its wings.” Amen, 





The OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article by me in the March 1946 issue 
of the Washington News Digest. The 
article is entitled “What’s Wrong With 
OPA?” The Washington News Digest 
is edited by former Representative John 
J. O’Connor, who served in the House for 
16 years and was chairman of the House 
Rules Committee. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RecorD, 
as follows: 


Wuat’s Wro:iic WittnH OPA? 
(By Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin) 


The answer to that question is: Far too 
many things. Indeed, there are so many 
things wrong with OPA that nothing, short 
of a thorough house cleaning in OPA policy, 
program, and personne! will satisfy the 
aroused American people now. 

This is the consensus of opinion of numer- 
ous distressed businessmen from many States 
who speak, write, and wire their pleas for 
relief from OPA’s ruinous orders. 

These businessmen recognize that some 
Government controls must be temporarily 
retaincd urtil present inflationary pressures 

















nave been forced back; that there has been 
accumulating in our citizens’ hands, $170,- 
900,000,000 in savings. These vast savings 
represent a demand which the present supply 
of goods, because of rampant strikes, is totally 
inadequate to satisfy. 

The conclusion is inescapable, then, that 
OPA or some other agency or agencies, must 
do a constructive price-contro] Job at this 
ime 
eee key word is “constructive” and it is a 
word which is foreign to the OPA hierarchy. 
Never in our history have we been given such 
an object lesson to prove that the power of 
government to regulate is the power to de- 
stroy. Every day the news is full of items 
about OPA stymying and destroying the 
plans of American businesses for expansion, 
for creation of new jobs, for the development 
of new products and the improvement of old 
nes. 

; RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following are the precise objections to 
OPA today: 

1. Personnel 

There is no single agency which has 
created so many despotic czars out of pip- 
squeak juveniles who have no understanding 
of the functions of a public servant. 

This situation demands that there be a 
50-percent reduction in OPA personnel, con- 
of those persons in high authority— 
in the district offices and in Washington— 
who have never met a pay roll and who are 


tently 
patenuy 


sisting 


square pegs in round holes. 
2. Organization 


The OPA set-up has needless layer upon 
layer of bureaucratic superstructure. There 
is no apparent justification for its regional 
offices 

The local, unpaid committees, which, with 
few exceptions have done a praiseworthy job 
should be given greater freedom for the ex- 
ercise of their discretion and judgment. 


3. Directives 

One need not be told that the OPA orders 
and regulations are confusing and con- 
founding, full of incomprehensible abstrac- 
tions and verbosity. 

It is obvious that the directives must be 
strictly reduced in number, simplified, and 
clarified. 

4. Enforcement 

The gestapo-like tactics and hirelings of 
the OPA enforcement staff have infuriated 
and provoked the American people, often to 
resort to the black market. Instead of bring- 
ing out the best which is inherent within 
American business and our American people, 
the OPA inquisitors have brought out the 
worst in many folks. The OPA has tor- 
mented, spied upon and violated the consti- 
tutional rights of countless American citi- 
zens 
The remedy is apparent—reduce the en- 
rcement staff and rid it of those individuals 
who indicate, by their thoughts and deeds, 
t they consider enforcement a criminal- 
catching job rather than an educational one, 
to help the great mass of honest businessmen 
and citizens, 

5. Policy 


The most fundamental of OPA's short- 
comings is its guiding policy—a blind, obsti- 
insistence on slashing profits to the 
bone, supposedly to hold down prices. The 
OPA program for “cost absorption” has forced 
many companies to operate at a loss or at a 
hegligible profit. As a result, this policy has 
been responsible for the ruinous cut in pro- 
duction. Yet, production is the greatest fac- 
tor in preventing inflation. 
As a remedy, let OPA, in justifiable cases, 
t price increases which will be sufficient 
to encourage private enterprise to maximum 
Production. The resultant Niagara of goods 


Produced will then more than offset the in- 
‘gnificant-effect of the price increases. 

This then is a prescription for OPA to mend 
If it fails to do so, if it continues to 


its Ways. 
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fail to protect the American system of private 
enterprise and profit and instead keeps on 
abusing it, OPA will leave little alternative 
to Congress, when the OPA appropriation 
comes up for consideration, and when the 
extension of the price control powers is re- 
viewed. 





The Views of United States Maritime 
Commission on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday, March 18, my able friend 
from Virginia, Hon. ScHUYLER BLAND, 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ex- 
tension of remarks consisting of a letter 
from the president of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute to Hon. Cari 
A. Hatcnu, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, on Senate Joint Resolution 104. 
This letter purports to represent the 
views of the majority of ship operators 
against the desirability and economic 
feasibility of establishing cheap water 
navigation from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Great Lakes through deepening the 
channels of the St. Lawrence River. This 
letter also criticizes the views expressed 
by the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion in support of the project. The Act- 
ting Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, Hon. Edward Macauley, personally 
appeared before Senator HATCH’s -sub- 
committee, on behalf of the whole Mari- 
time Commission. The Commission con- 
Sidered the legislation now before the 

enate and the House to construct the 
seaway en banc, and after a thorough 
study by the technical staff came to the 
conclusion that from both commercial 
and national security angles the seaway 
would provide larger opportunities for 
the utilization of the expanded Ameri- 
can-flag merchant marine. The Mari- 
time Commission and its joint organiza- 
tion, the War Shipping Administration, 
as everyone Knows, have performed mira- 
cles in both the construction and the 
operation of the largest merchant fleet 
ever put into use by any nation in the 
world. Its views therefore deserve care- 
ful consideration by Congress. In order 
to present a fair and adequate picture of 
the other side of this argument, I extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
the following text of Mr. Macauley’s 
statement before the subcommittee: 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., February 15, 1946. 
Hon. Cari A. HATCH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HaTCcH: You have by letter 
of February 6, 1946, requested the views of 
the Commission with respect to Senate Joint 
Resolution 104, a joint resolution approving 
the agreement between the United States and 
Canada relating to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin with the exception of certain pro- 
visions thereof; expressing the sense of the 
Congress with respect to the negotiation of 
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certain treaties, authorizing the investigation 
through the Department of State and with 
Canada of the feasibility of making the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating; 
and for other purposes. 

The resolution provides that the agreement 
between the United States and Canada per- 
taining to the St. Lawrence River, dated 
March 19, 1941, be approved with the excep- 
tion of articles VII and IX thereof, and that 
the President be authorized to fulfill the 
undertakings in said agreement on behalf of 
the United States with the exception of 
articles VII and IX after approval by Canada. 

The resolution states that it is the sense 
of Congress that the President negotiate a 
treaty with reference to the matters con- 
tained in the above-mentioned articles VII 
and IX, including provisions for perpetual 
navigation rights on the Great Lakes and on 
the connecting channels and canals and in 
the Canadian section of the St. Lawrence 
River, and that the provisions of the treaty 
of 1909 regarding the diversion of waters at 
Niagara River be amended by a treaty for 
submission to the Senate. 

The President is authorized through the 
Department of State to investigate the pos- 
sibility of making the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway Sself-liquidating by imposing 
tolls on the foreign commerce of the United 
States and Canada and report the findings to 
Congress. 

The resolution further authorizes the Pres- 
ident to arrange with the State of New York 
for the transfer to the State of the power 
facilities on the United States side of the 
Rapids constructed pursuant to the resolu- 
tion, under arrangements to be consistent 
with the laws of the United States and ap- 
proved by Congress and the legislature of 
New York. 

Article VIII referred to in the resolution 
provides that the rights of navigation under 
existing treaties between the United States 
and His Majesty shall be maintained not- 
withstanding provisions for termination con- 
tained in such treaties. 

Article IX referred to in the resolution pro- 
vides for the preservation and use of Niagara 
Falls and River. This would include plans 
for the control of waters of the Niagara River, 
for the permission on completion of the w 
for each country to authorize an additional 
diversion for power, and for the best use of 
the waters of the Niagara River with refer- 
ence to the preservation of the beauty of 
the Falls. 

The vital importance of merchant ship- 
ping to the United States in wartime has 
been demonstrated on a grand scale in the 
interval since United States Maritime Com- 
mission addressed a letter on August 6, 
to Congressman MANSFIELD, chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, favoring the enactment of 
H. R. 4927, a proposal for the pme1 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. Today United 
States Maritime Commission firms 
position taken in the letter to Congressman 
MANSFIELD. In so doing it is only emvha- 
sizing again the Commission's determination 
to foster and maintain our merchant marine 
for the preservation of peace, for national 
security purposes in time of emergency, and 
the sound economic developme! 
and commerce. 

The arguments in the St. Law- 
rence seaway have been heightened in the 
past 41%4 years by the enorm 
the number of American 
which must be put to the effective use in 
the national interest. The question natu- 
rally arises: How many ships are likely to be 
employed in and out of the Great Lakes if the 
St. Lawrence seaway program is carried out? 

It has been estimated by the St. Lawrence 
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survey, part III, of tne Department of Com- 
merce, that if that waterway had been re- 
built in 1939, the potential traffic would 
have been something in excess of 4,600,000 
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tons of cargo, foreign and domestic com- 
bined. The ship requirements, United States 
and foreign, to carry this cargo can only be 
approximated in the absence of detailed in- 
formation as to its world distribution, and so 
forth. Roughly, however, such an amount of 
cargo, with northern Europe as the prin- 
cipal area of interest on the foreign end, 
would have required in the neighborhood of 
192 ships. On the basis which the Mari- 
time Commission has been proceeding, name- 
ly, that a substantial portion of the foreign 
trade of the United States would be carried in 
American bottoms, there can be no question 
but that enough ships would be available in 
the lict of war-built ships as is shown in a 
table attached or that they cou'd be built 
in the several years’ interval before the ccn- 
struction of the canal, locks, and other works 
could be completed. 

The military considerations are second to 
none in evaluating the importance of the 
peacetime use of American ships on this pro- 
jected seaway. From preliminary estimates 
of ships likely to be used post-war for for- 
eign, domestic (coastal, and so forth) and 
Great Lakes, it seems certain that the total 
now in sight will be none too large for esti- 
mated minimum wartime shipping require- 
ments. The expansion and strengthening of 
new commercial sources for constructing and 
utilizing merchant ships such as the St. 
Lawrence seaway proposal is most important. 

Taen again as a natural concomitant, the 
psychological effect of large oceangoing ships 
flying the United States flag, touching at Lake 
ports, should be stressed in dramatizing world 
shipping and trade in the Midwest. 

It is desirable here to bring up to date an- 
other feature of the letter of August 6, 1941, 
which the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion addressed to Congressman MANSFIELD, 
namely, the answer to the question, What 
share of the United States Fleet and of the 
world’s fleet could traverse the proposed 27- 
foct channel? Whereas vessels having a max- 
imum loaded draft of 25 feet would be able to 
carry full dead-weight capacity through the 
waterway, vessels having a maximum loaded 
draft of more than 25 feet would have to pro- 
ceed on less than full draft. For the latter 
vessels, an allowance has been made. It has 
been estimated that the preponderance of 
vesse's transiting the Panama Canal nor- 
mally have keen composed of vessels loaded 
only to two-thirds of capacity. With an al- 
lowance of an additional 8 or 9 percent of the 
total dead-weight capacity for fuel, water, 
and supplies, a load of 75 percent of dead- 
weight capacity would appear to be typical 
of vessels which wouid transit such water- 
Ways as the St. Lawrence seaway. Of the 
ships of greater than 27-foot drait, the Vic- 
tory and Liberty are of special interest. Vic- 
torys could go through the Canal loaded to 
79 percent, and the Liberty to 85 percent of 
total dead-weight carrying capacity. 

With these considerations in mind it be- 
comes apparent that there are many vessels 
in the United States Fleet and in the world 
fleets that are capable of navigating the pro- 
posed waterway. 

An analysis of the fleets of 30 of the prin- 
cipal countries of the world (and the British 
colonies), as of September 30, 1945, shows 
that, including vessels of 1,600 gross tons 
and over, there were 3,354 vessels within the 
25-fcot draft range and 5,191 vessels within 
the 27-foot draft range. The aggrégate gross 
tonnages of these vessels were 12,283,972 and 
24,£92,103 tons, respectively. Freighters pre- 
dominated, but there were also substantial 
representations of tankers and combination 
passenger and cargo vessels. If there are 
added Libertys and Victorys, which have 
drafts of 27 feet 914 inches and 28 feet 634 
inches, respectively, the number reaches 
8,015 and the gross tonnage, 45,031,682, 
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A somewhat corresponding situation is re- 
vealed by an analysis of the United States 
fleet of similar vessels. This shows that as 
of the same date there were 763 vessels within 
the 25-foot draft range and 1,173 vessels 
within the 27-foot range, having aggregate 
gross tonnages of 3,490,770 and 6,232,356, re- 
spectively. As in the case of the world fleet, 
the United States vessels consisted largely of 
freighters but with some tankers and com- 
bination passenger and cargo ships. If there 
are added Libertys and Victorys which have 
drafts of 27’ 914’ and 28’ 634’’, respectively, 
the number reaches 3,897 and the tonnage, 
26,671,935. 

A further reason for building the seaway 
is the need for every possible shipyard fa- 
cility.in time of war. On two occasions with- 
in a pericd of 25 years the very life of the 
Nation has depended upon our ability to 
build ships in unprecedented numbers and 
with the greatest of speed. During the late 
war, the Great Lakes area was seriously im- 
peded in its contribution to the Nation’s 
shipbuilding effort by the difficulty of getting 
sizable ships out of the Lakes and into the 
sea through the restricted channels. Thus, 
the production on the Lakes was confined to 
the smaller types and was substantially less 
than it might have been had there been a 
27-foct waterway. 





The position which the Maritime Commis. 
sion has taken is tha: the St. Lawrence seg. 
way channel is a requisite to the realization 
of the full maritime potentials of the Nation. 
The ec .omic commercial advantage which 
the Nation has enjoyed because it has haq 
three seaboards has never been questioned. 
We have in the series of inland seas known 
as the Great Lakes a potential fourth sea. 
board. As illustrated by the Panama Cana). 
the potential of any seaboard is enhanced by 
direct water connection with another. > 

It, therefore, is not sound to consider the 
economic importance of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way channel project apart from the entire 
maritime resources of the Nation. It is the 
benefit which is probable and possible to the 
maritime interest of the country as a whole 
from the standpoint of both national defense 
and commercial growth that is of concern 
to the Maritime Commission and which is 
vital to the Nation. The coastwise, inter. 
coastal, and foreign services, which can now 
be envise~ed as probabilities in the near 
future, cannot be taken as a complete evalu. 
ation of the importance of the project. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD MACAULEY, 
Acting Chairman, 
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Total Total of 25- | Percent Sa Percent 
Type of vessel dansber gross foot | of total | draft - of 
tons draft vessels hoes tonnage 
or less - 
on —— —_ ne ~ —— 
WORLD FLEET (SEPT. 20, 1£45) | 
Freighters____- PRA onic t chan ain no aalsemel 7,605 | 45,001, 047 2,640 | 34.7] 9,343, 948 | m8 
Combination passenger and freight.............---- 764 | 6, 264, 225 438 | 57.3 1, 972, 875 | 31 
TOR, .. cin nadbhdndakitetdetitatcmemmidpadating 1,806 | 14, 593, 932 276 15.3 967, 149 bit 
I osc cund ca htt hinchada een Dees oe 10, 175 | 65, 859, 204 3, 354 33.0 | 12, 283, 972 
UNITED STATES FLEET (SEPT. 30, 1045) | | | 
| 
4,432 | 20,922, 751 646} 14.6] 2,813,825 { 
148 | 1,498, 292 66 44.6 480, £91 2.1 
949 | 8, 658, 859 | 51 5.4 195, 954 | 
5, 529 | 40, 080, 002 | 763 | 13.8] 3, 490,770 87 





| 





1 Covering 30 principal countries and the British Colonies, including vessels of 1,600 gross tons and over. 
£ource: U. S. Maritime Comn ission, Division of Economics and Statistics, Feb. 12, 1946. 


United States and world merchant vessels, with maximum loaded drafts of 27 feet or less, also 
Libertys and Victorys with corresponding drafts of 27 feet 914 inches and 28 feet 6% inches, 


respectively 3 









































Vessels | 
of 27-fooet Per. | | Poy 
e : dwaftor | ° Gross tons, | .....,, 
Type of vessel ee sane aha less; also or foot | yo, 
= ~ | Libertys | voscels draft 0 
and 
Victorys 
WORLD FLEET (SEPT. 20, 1945) 
Freighters (excluding Libertys and Victorys) ._..-- 7,605 | 45,001, 047 3, 976 52.3 | 18, 003, 917 { 
Re ais oc cis chet badns thst Aap nnaseneewulsels 2,419 | 17,358, 744 2,419 | 100.0 | 17,358, 744 10). t 
Victorys 2......--- ia aaeecneees 405 | 3,080, 835 405 | 100.0 | 3,080,835 | 100 
Combination passenger and fre 764 6, 264, 225 552 72.3 | 2,922, 698 H.7 
NS oo aie es 1, 306 | 14, 593, 932 | 663 | 36.7 | 3, 665, 488 | 
UNE [Fue oe oe EE eee | 32,999 | 86,298,783 | 8,015 | 61.7 | 45, 031, 682 52. 4 
UNITED STATES FLEET (SEPT. 30, 1945) ' 
Freighters (excluding Libertys and Victorys)--...--- 4, 432 | 29, 992, 751 915 20.6 | 4,532, 223 15 
PONS 5. cwedcabicinndencsenbaheaelnadanatidemantl 2, 419 | 17, 358, 744 2, 419 100.0 | 17,358,744 100) 
WHE YG. « cciic sgn ntibhlccpiabepeins vebidanibaen 405 3, 080, 835 405 100.0 | 3, 080, 835 ! 
Combination passenger and freight............-...- 148 1, 498, 392 95 64, 2 750, 775 
WED. 22+ sntiunchosnnansasdbeanenadasaiaamemened 949 | 8, 658, 859 163 17.2 949, 358 
PO icentinsiniisits skeletal mtannshaih 8, 353 | 60, 589, 581 | 3, 997 | 47.9 | 26, 671, 985 | 


1 Covering 30 principal countries and the British Colonies, including vessels of 1,600 gross tons, 


3 Includes only United States vessels, 


Source: U. S. Maritime Commission, Division of Economics and Statistics, Feb. 18, 1°46, 











Designation of Bernard M. Baruch to 


Atomic Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in last evening’s Washington Star 
entitled “New Assignment.” It deals 
with the appointment by the President 
of the United States of Hon. Bernard M. 
Baruch to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEW ASSIGNMENT 


In designating Bernard M. Baruch as the 
American representative on the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission, the Presi- 
dent has chosen for this all-important task 
a man who will take with him to his new 
assignment the full confidence of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Mr. Baruch is in the front rank of our 
elder statesmen. Over the span of two great 
wars, he has rendered distinguished and dis- 
interested service to his country, and now, 
at the age of 75, he embarks upon a new 
undertaking, the success of which is of un- 
paralled importance to the United States and 
to the world at large 

The function of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is to work out a program for direct- 
ing the development of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. If this effort should fail, 
we may be assured that this terrible new 
force will be employed, not for the advance- 
ment of mankind, but for the destruction of 
men. Mr. Baruch and the able assistants 
he has selected have the necessary qualifi- 
cations for this task. But they and their 
associates will need, and must have, the un- 
qualified support of every American and of 
men and women throughout the world. 





Churchill and Glass Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Chicago Times of March 17 relating 
to the British-Russian differences. 
While the editorial does not, in its rel- 
atively short compass, cover all the fac- 
tors that enter into this ancient rivalry, 
it does clearly point out that nothing 
in dispute at the present time justifies 
either war between Russia and England, 
or a British-American alliance which 
would make a mockery of the United 
Nations Organization; and the editorial 
urges the United Nations as the real 
guaranty of world peace. 
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The editorial follows: 
CHURCHILL AND GLass HousEsS 


At New York Winston Churchill chose not 
to modify a “single” word of his Fulton 
blast at Soviet Russia, but his speech Friday 
night was more tempered. 

He showed more of an appreciation for 
the old maxim that people who live in glass 
houses shouldn't throw stones. 

He conceded that if there is any stone 
throwing to be done, the safest place that 
the nations have found for that purpose 
to date is under the roof of the United 
Nations Organization. 

Thus, Churchill took his position along- 
side other world leaders who, from the first 
appearance of storm clouds over the postwar 
world, have insisted that the world can solve 
its problems only through the UNO, and not 
in speeches in Missouri towns or in the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

Although Churchill concedes that such 
matters as the refusal of Russia to with- 
draw troops from Iran is “one of those cases 
for which the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil was especially devised,” the tone of his 
recent talks, including the one Friday night, 
indicates that he sees the eventual hope of 
peace, not in the United Nations, but in a 
British-American fraternal association. 

Thus, Churchill makes it clear that he be- 
lieves peace can be preserved not by the Big 
Five, nor the Big Three, but only by the Big 
Two. 

ROOSEVELT WOULD DISAGREE 


With this concept, we have no doubt, 
Churchill’s one-time admirer and friend, the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt, would seriously 
disagree. His spcken words called for post- 
war allied unity, not simply British-American 
fraternalism. 

Roosevelt, we are certain, would be con- 
cerned about Russia’s apparently irresponsi- 
ble attitude toward its pledge to get its troops 
out of Iran and its policy toward Turkey. 
Roosevelt, no doubt, would remind the world 
of Stalin's declaration of November 6, 1941: 
“We have not and cannot have any such war 
aims as the seizure of foreign territories and 
the subjugation of foreign peoples.” 

But, we believe, Roosevelt, like President 
Truman today, would put his faith first in 
the United Nations. He would not presume, 
as Churchill seems to, that the UNO will fail 
to keep the peace unless America sides with 
England against all comers. 

The Russian concept of the UNO is not 
exactly that of the United States it’s true. 
Foreign Commissar Molotov at San Francisco 
made it plain that he believed the world or- 
ganization would consist of the Big Five— 
realistically, the Big Three—as a quintet 
around which other peace-loving nations are 
willing to rally. 


RUSS CONCEFT OF WORLD ORDER 


That conception of the new order, he said, 
was the issue to be solved at San Francisco. 
Unless the nations can rally around the Big 
Five and the Big Five can stick together, as 
Roosevelt recommended, the Russians obvi- 
ously are not going to put faith in the practi- 
cal use of the Organization to meet the 
realities of complex world problems. 

The Russian appetite for buffer states and 
access through the Dardanelles to the sea 
may seem out of date to some observers. 
Churchill revealed that the Russians want a 
fortress inside the Straits. This insistence, 
in an atomic bomb era of supersonic air- 
plane speeds, appears based on a Napoleonic 
concept of war strategy. Russia may think 
the psychological effect of such a fortress 
would be reassuring to her own people, but 
the proposal has a profoundly disturbing 
effect on the rest of the world. 

Bigger suspicions are raised because of the 
tones of voice that are being used as much 
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as the words employed. Churchill’s tone 
shows a contempt and ridicule for the Soviet 
system of government. He says he doesn't 
believe Russian leaders want war “at the 
present time.” Stalin’s speeches to his peo- 
ple, especially the one February 9, blame the 
capitalistic form of government for war it- 
self. Both men think they’re right. As in 
all such disagreements, the truth probably 
lies somewhere between. But the statements 
encourage no concord between the peoples 
of the nations who want peace. 
CAUSES OF WAR 

Certainly, if war is caused, as Stalin says, 
by the maldistribution of the world’s goods 
because of capitalistic systems, it is also 
caused as Churchill says, by the refusal of 
mations to abide by their pledged words 
written into treaties, such as the one Russia 
now violates by keeping its military forces 
in Iran. 

The words of Cordell Hull should be writ- 
ten high in the sky over New York, as the 
UNO security council convenes there a week 
from tomorrow: 

“We who are living now must not allow 
the human race to commit suicide through 
lack of vision or through selfishness, impa- 
tience, or provocation.” 

The world should be thankful that there 
is a UNO to fall back on during the painful 
period in which it is still in the early stage 
of creation. 





Let’s Modernize Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article on the modernization 
of Congress, written by Richard Lee 
Strout, member of the Washington staff 
of the Christian Science Monitor. The 
article was published in March 18 edi- 
tion of the New Republic. 

Mr. Strout, during the 20 years he has 
been in Washington, as a correspondent, 
has made a thorough study of congres- 
sional methods, and he has written many 
articles on this subject. The article is 
as follows: 


Congress has been slipping for years. It is 
losing power to the Executive simply because 
it won't put its own two Houses in order 
Now a joint, bipartisan congressional ccom- 
mitee, after a years’ study, proposes an elabo- 
rate scheme of modernization, the first since 
1893. It reports the plan unanimously, with 
some minor exceptions in footnotes. The 
plan could go much further than it does 
But as it stands it would constitute a tre- 
mendous reform. 

It is easy to show the antiquated nature 
of congressional procedure. Congress is over- 
worked and understaffed. For example, the 
House has 435 Members, yet it employs only 
5 attorneys to help them draft snd prepare 
legislation. It is so niggardly that the cost 
of running Congress is half the cost of the 
Indian Bureau in the executive branch. It 
creates committees but won't kill them; the 
Senate set up a Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals around the turn of the century, but 
although the Panama Canal is finished and 
the Spanish-American War (by all accounts) 
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over, the committee still functions, with a 
staff of four clerks drawing $10,500 a year. 

Committees overlap. The House has three 
duplicating Committees on Pensions. It also 
has a Flood Control Committee as well as a 
Rivers and Harbors Committee. There are 
so many Senate committees and so few Sen- 
ators that many Members serve on from 6 to 
10. Senator Maloney at the start of the 
present hearings complained that he was 
overworked, with 23 agencies to attend to. 
Seven weeks later he died of a heart attack. 

It takes 45 minutes to call the House roll. 
The equivalent of 42 legislative days was 
spent in the last Congress just in roll calls. 
An electric recording device would reduce 
this to a matter of minutes. Donald Nelson, 
while Chairman of the War Production Board, 
estimated that he spent one-third of his 
time giving testimony to duplicating com- 
mittees. 

Today Congressmen have bigger problems 
to meet than ever before, yet they must still 
spend most of their time on petty drudgery 
for constituents instead of thinking nation- 
ally; they must still deal with private claims; 
they must still run the District of Columbia, 
a city of 900,000, instead of letting it govern 
itself. 

These anomalies are shocking and incred- 
ible. When the Washington correspondent 
has lived with them for almost a quarter of 
a century, as I have, and seen their effect in 
hamstringing action, neutralizing progress, 
creating chronic stalemates with the Execu- 
tive and opening the way to pressure-group 
control, he comes finally to gnawing, tragic 
doubts as to whether American democracy 
can really meet the tests of the times we 
live in. 

There are much deeper problems than the 
ones I mention, reforms so fundamental that 
it is doubtful whether Congress will accept 
the report of its own committee, although 
it has been baited with tidbits for the indi- 
vidual Congressman. His salary would be in- 
creased from $10,000 to $15,000; he would 
be given an $8,000-a-year “assistant con- 
gressman” to handle the drudgery of non- 
legislative duties; expert staff and clerical 
help would be vastly increased; there would 
be longer, regular recesses; the amount of 
committee work would be cut down and 
systematized; Congressmen would be put un- 
der the Federal retirement system; a great 
amount of detail and worry would be lifted 
from their shoulders; they would sleep better 
and live longer. But unless there is a tre- 
méndous drive from the public, Congress- 
men may take the increased privileges and 
refuse additional obligations. Senator La 
FOLLETTE wants to wrap the program into 
one package, believing there is a better chance 
to get through the basic reforms if they are 
tied to personal benfits. It is doubtful that 
Congress will allow this procedure; it is likely 
to prefer to take the matter up piecemeal. 

Congress has deep, vested interests in its 
own inefficiency. Each committee chairman 
is a little czar. The La Follette-Monroney 
report would make a clean, swift cut in the 
number of committees, reducing 33 in the 
Senate to 16; 48 House committees to 18. 
This reduction is basic—the test of whether 
Congress will really try to reform itself or 
just pretend, for there will be tremendous 
opposition to reducing their number. Chair- 
manships are coveted. The chairman can 
largely control legislation; he gets special 
patronage, power, and prestige. Chairman- 
ships are distributed on the basis of seniority 
rather than ability; the seniority system is 
so ingrained that even the daring La Fol- 
lette-Monroney group did not think it wise 
to endanger other proposals by recommending 
its elimination. Some chairmen have spent 
a lifetime waiting for their posts. Further- 
more, all the older Members have lined up 
for years waiting for the present chairman 
to be defeated or die. Now it is proposed 
to abolish half the committees. How would 
the prospective heirs feel? 
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A second center of opposition lies among 
lobbies and the executive bureaucracy. In 
Washington everybody has a friend on a 
committee. The web of friendship has been 
spun for years. Some pressure group, for 
example, has finally landed Representative 
JONES on flood control; now it learns that 
this, and three other closely related commit- 
tees, may be merged. Furthermore, it dis- 
covers that lobbyists may be registered and 
made to give financial accounts. Naturally 
it will fight the reform. 

In addition to a number of institutional 
modernizations, the La Follette-Monroney 
program carries three proposals so funda- 
mental that, if adopted, they would practi- 
cally revolutionize the American legislative 
structure. First, and most obvious, is the 
one by which Congress would put its own 
fiscal house in order. Both Chambers have 
committees dealing with raising money 
(taxes), both have committees dealing with 
spending money (appropriations), but they 
don’t work together. Their wheels don’t 
mesh. America is probably the only big 
country with no genuine budget. The new 
program would have Congress adopt a tenta- 
tive budget, balancing expenditures and rev- 
enues, within 60 days of the opening of each 
session, and would then require embarras- 
sing public-record votes from Members—spe- 
cifically authorizing the creation of addi- 
tional public debt—if Congress decided to 
spend beyond its income. The proposal is 
intelligent and it is hard to see how any 
reasonable man could oppose it. 

The second major proposal is more nebu- 
lous and possibly more important. It is de- 
liberately designed to strengthen the party 
structure in America. Unless one has fol- 
lowed the literature of political scientists on 
this subject, including Thomas K. Finletter’s 
Can Representative Government Do the 
Job? the significance of this, as well as the 
third proposal, may be missed. 

Provisions of the new report would seek 
to strengthen party responsibility and ac- 
countability by creating formal, seven-man 
policy committees for majority and minority 
parties, in both Houses. Under the plan the 
seven Senators and seven Representatives of 
the Democratic Party, for instance, would 
meet jointly at frequent intervals to for- 
mulate over-all legislative policy. It is pro- 
posed that the decisions of these committees 
be formally announced. An _ individual 
Member would not be required to follow such 
party policy, but the record of his action, in 
support of or in defiance of his party, would 
be available to the public as a means of 
holding both party and individual to account. 
This device is designed to replace the present 
steering committees which, the report right- 
ly observes, seldom meet, and never steer. 

The third proposal is the most provocative 
and potentially important. Without men- 
tioning its sources, it incorporates recent sug- 
gestions of political scientists for the creation 
of what has come to be called a joint execu- 
tive-legislative cabinet. This is an effort to 
bridge the dangerous and widening gulf be- 
tween President and Congress which pro- 
duces that chronic institutional antagonism 
that distinguishes American democracy from 
parliamentary governments. While the 
founding fathers deliberately set out to give 
America a weak executive, they hardly in- 
tended, as the report points out, to have the 
two branches go separate ways, in opposite 
directions. 

The report would meet this problem in 
two ways. I have already mentioned the 
proposed policy committees to be established 
by either party to strengthen party responsi- 
bility. The report proposes that the 14-man 
policy committee of the majority be formally 
recognized as a council, to meet regularly 
with the President and leaders of his execu- 
tive departments. In other words, they 
would become the President's legislative cabi- 
net. While keeping executive and legislative 
branches separate, the procedure might do 





wonders in improving teamwork. The report 
dubs the new body the Joint Legislative. 
Executive Council. 

The second method of achieving teamwork 
is implied rather than directly stated. Ana}. 
ysis of the proposed new committee structure 
shows that each committee is planned to 
coincide with an opposite number in the 
other House, and with a major department jn 
the executive branch. These committees 
might meet jointly, and it is recommended 
that the Cabinet member having the subject 
in hand should appear regularly before his 
committee. Thus, while the report does not 
go into the controversial matter of giving 
Cabinet members seats for questioning in 
Congress, it does, in effect, recommend that 
they have seats in their respective legislative 
committees. 

There is an infinite possibility of good in 
this closer relationship, in breaking down the 
system that has kept the two great divisions 
of the American Government at sword’s 
point almost since the Constitution was 
written. 

The opportunities for reform in the great 
new report are incalculable. Whether it is 
adopted depends on the Legislature. One 
thing is as true now as ever: Only Congress 
can reform Congress, 





Food Situation in Europe 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, when 
Bishop Bernard J. Sheil returned from a 
trip abroad where he visited a number 
of countries and investigated, at the re- 
quest of the President, conditions in 
France, Germany, and Italy, he was 
asked by Mr. Eugene Meyer, publisher of 
the Washington Post, to report his views 
in writing for the purpose of being pub- 
lished in the Washington Post at an 
appropriate moment. His views were 
published in the form of an article on 
March 10 last. The article is entitled 
“Message to America.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


(The case of the world’s hungry people 
has nowhere been stated with such moving 
eloquence as in the following message by 
the Most Reverend Bernard J. Sheil, of Chi- 
cago. Bishop Sheil is founder and head of 
the Catholic Youth Organization. After 
several weeks spent investigating conditions 
in France, Germany, and Italy, at the request 
of the President, he speaks from personal 
knowledge, and his message to America is of 
first importance. On his return early in 
February, Bishop Sheil described the con- 
ditions he observed and the conclusions he 
had arrived at with respect to the food situg- 
tion to Eugene Meyer, editor and publisher 
of the Post. Mr. Meyer asked Bishop Sheil 
to record his ideas in writing to be published 
at the appropriate moment, This is the 
moment.) 


(By Bishop Bernard J. Sheil) 


In a world like ours, still reeling from the 
shocks of war and still fearful of the uncer- 











tainties of the future, it is often difficult to 
chart a moral course. But, now and again, 
issues become so clear that we find one choice 
forced upon us, despite the clamor of other 
interests and the pressure of personal de- 
Such an issue is before the American 


sires. 
people now. It is the issue of food for the 
world. And the choice is: Shall America 


feed the world, or shall America be respon- 
sible for the death of millions from hunger? 
This is no melodramatic question posed in 
feverish emotion, but a brutal query wrung 
from the lips of suffering people everywhere. 

The issue of feeding the hungry cuts 
through the jungle of political intrigues 
and conflicting national aims. It is starkly 
simple. If America does not feed the hungry 
of the world, the hungry will die. 

And if they die, the ideals for which we 
fought the war will again be imperiled. We 
said that we battled for freedom and justice, 
the foundations of democracy and peace. 
But freedom is a hollow mockery and justice 
is a macaber joke to men with empty stom- 
achs. Democracy is an idle speculation to 
men who watch their families die. Peace is 
a tantalizing mirage to those who do not eat. 
Where there is the looming specter of hunger, 
there is no peace. Where there is the menac- 
ing shadow of death, there is no security. 

We said that we battled for the liberation 
of the oppressed and for the vanquishment 
of the oppressors. We have cut the bonds of 
the shackled and we have brought justice 
to the defeated. But for what? Have we 
done this only to watch them all writhe in 
despair? Have we made titanic efforts only 
to watch now the world’s disintegration by 
slow starvation? 

America has emerged from this war the 
most powerful Nation on earth. But the 
obligations of such a Nation are as great as 
its power. One of these obligations is to feed 
the hungry. There is no question that we 
Americans can do this, without any hurt to 
ourselves. There is equally no question that 
unless we do this we shall be responsible 
for the death of millions of human beings 
throughout the world. Unless we do this 
we can never again possess that priceless 
quality, self-respect. 

This is our chance for greatness. It is not 
a time for vengeance. This is a time for a 
return to Christ’s injunction of feeding the 
hungry, of giving drink to the thirsty. This 
is the time for us to drink deep at the well- 
spring of our common life, the Christian con- 
cept of the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. This is the time for us to 
listen once more to Christ, ‘“Blessed are the 
merciful——” 

We Americans pride ourselves on our belief 
in the brotherhood of man. In this spirit of 
brotherhood, Americans will respond most 
generously to the pleas of the suffering. 
Americans have never failed in generosity, 
and this is their peculiar greatness. We 
realize that the union of the brotherhood of 
man has inviolable obligations. And we real- 
ize that if we refuse our duty of feeding the 
hungry we shall jugtly merit the repudiation 
of history. Then, like Cain, the mark of 
murder will be upon our brow as we cynically 
ask, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 





American Political Philosophies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
address delivered by Chester V. Salo- 
mon, of Milwaukee, before the Second 
Ward Republican Club of Milwaukee on 
March 14, 1946. 

This address deals with certain aspects 
of American political philosophy which, 
as Mr. Salomon says, affect the very 
fundamentals upon which this Nation 
is built. 

I commend 
reader. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, friends and neighbors, I will 
deal tonight with certain aspects of American 
political philosophies which affect the very 
fundamentals upon which this Nation was 
built. During the past decade or so many 
otherwise well-meaning Americans have been 
led to flatter their altruistic and intellectual 
inetincts by erroneously trying to define their 
political liberty—forgetting that freedom 
and liberty is so priceless that when a yard- 
stick is used to measure or define it, its use- 
fulness is destroyed. 

No greater evidence of this is obtainable 
than by an actual review of the present polit- 
ical reign in Washington where liberalism 
has been used to cover up every conceivable 
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‘type of political felony—just stop and ask 


yourself this question, How much freedom 
have these so-called liberals given you and 
I during these past years? Rather, have they 
not thrown principle to the winds in an effort 
to cram their own selfish theories down the 
throats of freedom-loving America. 

Down through the ages the evolution of 
political philosophies have been manifold. 
Out of the best in the past and with a 
sense of values for future years our founding 
fathers wrought forth a representative form 
of constitutional government, the corner- 
stone of which is the Federal Constitution, 
whose principal feature is that the ultimate 
sovereignty rest with the whole people who, 
through suffrage, elect representatives to ex- 
ercise the affairs of state. This form of gov- 
ernment became known as Republican—wise 
old Ben Franklin once said, “This is a Re- 
public if we can keep it,” and section 4 of 
article 4 of the Constitution states “United 
States shall guarantee every State in the 
Union a Republican form of government.” 

However, in recent years a change has come 
over the public vocabulary. Prompted by 
long-haired intellectuals, the word democ- 
racy—a word studiously avoided heretofore 
but now sprinkled like attic salt on every 
oratorical dish, has come into use—and us- 
age does something to popularize words and 
phrases. The dictionary defines democracy 
in the United States as the Democratic Party 
and its principles—and democratic and dem- 
ocratical is defined as pertaining to democ- 
racy. 

This language clearly implies that demo- 
crat, democratic, democratical and democ- 
racy are defined synonymously. The encyclo- 
pedia explains further that fundamentally a 
democracy is that form of popular govern- 
ment wherein sovereignty or power to govern 
is retained by the people and exercised by 
them direct. The practical application of 
such a form of government is adaptable to 
only very small countries. In democracies 
the tenure of office is seldom limited to 
stated intervals and a strong central govern- 
ment is the practice. 

The Germany of Hitler and the Italy of 
Mussolini are examples of modern democracy 
where a strong central government was in 
control, and autocratic tyrants, who were 
once elected by the people, held control 
until they were removed by death or physical 
force. Pure democracy is tyranny in its worst 
form. Ancient Greece, the so-called cradle 
or citadel of democracy, is the historical 
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example. There on the Acropolis or high 
town democracy was dominated by the aris- 
tocrats who had turned tyrants and abused 
the common people and the minorities. 

Aristotle, the famous disciple of Plato, 
despised democracy. Socrates was forced to 
drink the fatal cup of hemlock and forfeited 
his life on the vote of his aristocratic fellow 
citizens—and what was his offense—corrup- 
tion of the youth by teaching them that 
there was only one God, for under the de- 
mocracy of Greece there was no freedom of 
speech or even of religious worship. Thomas 
Carlisle 20 centuries later dismissed demo- 
cratic forms of government with a con- 
temptuous sneer and grunted—‘“Democracy! 
A form of government in which the vote of 
Judas is as good as that of Jesus.” Alcibiades, 
one of the best examples of an aristocrat gone 
democratic, said that democracy was the per- 
version of that form of desirable government 
which one might call constitutional. 

Democracies are necessarily small and im- 
mutable natural laws and physical condi- 
tions make it impossible for a fundamental 
democracy to ever become a great nation; 
and so our forefathers with wisdom afore- 
thought planned for a great nation and plan- 
ning well they made it a republic. 

Here in America a great hew and cry has 
arisen for democracy with collectivists, radi- 
cals, and soap-box liberals wanting more un- 
restrained power and the abolition of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, which 
guarantees our American freedom. Because 
it is politically expedient and psychologically 
artful the Democratic Party has encouraged 
the use of the word “democracy.” And unfor- 
tunately, after 13 long years many unthink- 
ing Americans have permitted this “weasel” 
word to become a part of their vocabulary. 

Possibly more detrimental and unbecoming 
has been the academic use of democracy in 
our educational institutions; where with its 
infiltration of long-haired liberalized in- 
structors, who have been warping the minds 
of our adolescent youth with anti-American 
indoctrination, this phrase has been readily 
adopted. This has led many of the youth to 
accept democracy as a means of less restraint 
and a radical liberalism without respect for 
the Constitution. Out of a created necessity 
service in all branches of the armed forces 
established a form of regimentation for our 
youth. This, and the ever-present slogan, 
that they were democratizing the world to 
free it from oppression has left many of them 
in confusion. This has also left those upon 
whose shoulders will fall the responsibility 
of preserving this Republic with little factual 
or basic conception of the principles on 
which this Nation was founded. 


And in like manner many Republicans 
have adopted this parlance of the street 
without thinking that they are giving lip 
service to the Democratic Party and aiding 


them psychologically. No wonder the Dem- 
ocrats chant “All that the Republicans can 
say is, ‘Me, too.’” It is a plain charge that 
Republicans are without principle. It is not 
uncommon to hear Republican, candidates 
when on the platform promising to give a 
democratic administration under democ- 





racy. No wonder so many of them are un- 
successful candidates. Is it any wonder that 
that great cause for freedom and liberty has 
experienced dormancy when those who seek 


to politically administer it do not 
republicanism? 


espouse 


Neither the Constitution or the Bill of 
Rights mentions democracy. When you 
pledge allegiance to the flag you pledge with 
your heart, “to the Republi which it 


stands.” The founding fathers from Wash- 
ington all down the list refer to this Nation 
as a republic. The two patron saints of the 
Democratic Party refer to this Nation as a 
republic. Jefferson said: “Let us then with 
courage and confidence pursue our own Fed- 
eral and Republican principles”; but he called 
himself a democratic Republican. Fiery 
Andrew Jackson, whom the Democrats honor 
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with an annual dinner said, “The eyes of all 
nations are fixed on our Republic.” Such 
famous Democrats as Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, 
and Buchanan also called this a republic. 

No, my friends and neighbors, this is not 
a democracy, this is a republic with a rep- 
resentative form of government wherein 
sovereignty, though retained by the people is 
not exercised by them directly but through 
representatives elected by them at stated 
intervals, with a definite concern for the 
abuses of a centralized government and an 
ever close contact with the representation, 
These are the definite tenents of republican- 
ism—any Republican candidate who abuses 
them is guilty of political delinquency and 
any member of the Republican Party who 
does not adhere to them is sacrificing the 
freedom of representative constitutional gov- 
ernment for a tyranny that has deprived men 
of liberty down through the recorded pages of 
history. 

Our ancestors starved and deprived them- 
selves of all luxuries and even gave their 
lives in creating a nation where liberty and 
freedom could be preserved for themselves 
and we, their descendants; and so that we all 
could enjoy freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, freedom from confiscation of prop- 
erty and the inalienable. rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Why then with these principles to guide 
us must be subscribe by word, deed, or act 
to an arbitrary political rule. It is time that 
we meditate on the cause and effect of false 
political philosophies and return to the faith 
our fathers had in this our Republic. In 
closing I knew of no better way to meditate 
than to pledge allegiance to the flag in 
unison: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States cf America and to the Republic 
for which it stands—one Nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all.” 





Waste in Government 


REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
several times called to the attention of 
the House instances of waste and de- 
struction of‘ Government property by 
Federal bureaus and agencies. 

Usually these are very difficult to pin 
down. However, I have just read in the 
Long Island Daily Press of an instance 
where the Navy itself apparently is about 
to prove that it is destroying valuable 
property. 

This article says that a civilian worker 
at the Maspeth naval supply depot faces 
Federal indictment because he did not 
have the heart to burn a poncho and took 
it home instead. This man’s job is to 
destroy used clothing and other articles 
no longer deemed worth saving. He has 
peen charged with the theft of Govern- 
ment property of the value of $34. The 
defendant, when arraigned, said: ‘“It 
breaks my heart to see some of the things 
they throw away.” 

Now, if this poncho is worth $34 today, 
as the Navy alleges, why is not it and 
the other material being destroyed sold 
and the proceeds credited to the Federal 
Treasury to help pay off the national debt 
of $2,000 per person? 
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If this material is worthless, this de- 
fendant should never have been indicted. 

It would certainly appear that in this 
instance the Navy is impaled on the 
horns of the proverbial dilemma. 

It is time that waste of Government 
property is brought to a halt by this ad- 
ministration. If it does not do so, we are 
very likely to see a taxpayers’ revolt and 
a wholesale cashing in of war bonds. 

The article follows: 


ASTORIAN SEIZED FOR FAILING TO BURN 
NAVY COAT 


A civilian worker at the Maspeth Naval 
Supply Depot today faces Federal indictment 
because he didn’t have the heart to burn a 
poncho, and took it home instead. Peter V. 
Lanzaro, 37, of 31-29 Thirty-fifth Street, 
Astoria, works at the Maspeth depot and his 
job is to destroy used clothing and other 
articles no longer deemed worth saving. 

He was arraigned yesterday before United 
States Commissioner Edward E. Fay in Brook- 
lyn, charged with theft of Government 
property. 

Commissioner Fay held Lanzaro for the 
grand jury, but at the suggestion of as- 
sistant Federal Attorney H. H. Goldstein he 
released him in his own cognizance. 

Lanzaro also is accused of taking home a 
pair of galoshes and a small ax. 

Goldstein said outside of court that Lan- 
zaro told him: 

“It breaks my heart to see some of the 
things they throw away.” 

Lanzaro was about to toss the poncho and 
other items into the fire in which the dis- 
cards are disposed of when he suddenly de- 
cided to hold them out and take them home. 

According to Goldstein, Lanzaro explained: 

“I could use that poncho to go fishing in.” 

The articles were valued altogether at $34. 

Goldstein said an investigation would be 
conducted. He indicated he felt some of the 
discharged supplies might be salvaged at a 
time when the world is in need of clothing. 





The Solution of the Silver Price Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
SO many conflicting reports concerning 
the price of Government-owned silver 
that I have checked the matter carefully 
with the OPA and the Treasury and have 
prepared the following report at the re- 
quest of a colleague. This letter is sub- 
mitted for the information of the 
Members: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. ROWAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Reference is made to the 
inquiry of your constituent concerning the 
purchase of silver for commercial use, the 
subject of your March 14 letter. On making 
inquiry of the Office of Price Administration, 
it develops the OPA has fixed the ceiling on 
Silver at 71.11 cents per ounce and that no 
silver is available at that price. 

I am informed by the Treasury that stand- 
ard silver dollars can be secured in exchange 
for silver certificates now in circulation. The 
silver obtained and melted down by this 
method would be at the monetary value of 
$1.29 per ounce and would contain an alloy 





of 10 percent copper... The existing law pro- 
vides; that is, the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934: 

“Sec. 4. Whenever and so long as the mar- 
ket price of silver exceeds its monetary value 
or the monetary value of the stocks of silver 
is greater than 25 percent of the monetary 
value of the stocks of gold and silver, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, with the ap- 
proval of the President and subject to the 
provisions of section 5, sell any silver ac- 
quired under the authority of this act, at 
home or abroad, for present or future de- 
livery, at such rates, at such times, and upon 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
reasonable and most advantageous to the 
public interest.” 

As we find the price of silver well above 
$1 per ounce in many parts of the world, 
it appears that in order for the industrial 
Silver users to obtain relief and get all the 
silver needed, it will be necessary to make a 
market by offering the Treasury a price at 
or in excess of $1.29 per ounce and at the 
same time secure an increase in the ceiling 
price by the OPA to the same figure. 

Trusting this answers your inquiry, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ComPToN I. WHITE, 
_Member of Congress. 





The Indianapolis Times Suggests a Re- 
vised Plan for the British Loan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11, 1946, the Indianapolis Times printed 
an editorial which contains a tremendous 
amount of food for thought in reference 
to the proposed loan to Britain. The 
editorial points to defaults on foreign 
loans after World War I and suggests 
that, instead of negotiating a loan based 
on repayment in dollars, we set up the 
dollar credits which Britain needs and 
agree to accept payment in raw materials 
of all kinds—rubber, copper, tin, man- 
ganese, and so forth—which we need 
now and will continue to need in the 
future. In this way, the editorial points 
out, we would be sure of repayment, as 
the raw materials will be delivered on 
the credit which we extend to Britain. 
Under this arrangement Britain could 
get dollars only by selling goods for 
dollars. 

This editorial is a notable contribu- 
tion to the discussion of this important 
subject, and I think it ought to be read 
and evaluated by all of our people. I 
have therefore obtained unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the CoNncGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD. It is as follows: 

THEY NEED DOLLARS; WE, MATERIALS 

Our friends, the British, need a few billion 
dollars credit, to buy food for their hungry 
stomachs, to start modernizing their obso- 
lete industrial plants, to begin a revival of 
the world trade upon which the prosperity 
of their people depends. 

Our friends, the French, are in similar cir- 
cumstances. Our friends, the Russians, want 
dollars too. So do many others. 

The first major postwar foreign credit pro- 
posal—$3,750,000,000 for Britain—is now be- 
fore a Senate committee. It’s a loan at a low 
interest rate, to be amortized over a 50-year 











period, with escape clauses thet make allow- 
ances for any years when the British might 
not have a favorable balance of trade large 
enough to meet the dollar payment. 

British and American negotiators spent 
months working up this deal. Apparently 
they never talked business except in terms 
of a dollar loan to be repaid in dollars. Yet, 
obviously, dollar repayments can be only on 
, when-and-as-possible basis. We should 
nave learned that from the defaults on for- 
ion loans after World War I. Britain can 


- 


el 

cet doilars only by selling goods for dollars. 
In the end we have to take goods in pay- 
ent, if we are paid at all. Why, then, wouldn't 
a buyer-seller deal be better than a lender- 
porrower arrangement? Why not set up the 
dollar credits which Britain needs, and agree 


to accept payment in raw materials of all 
kinds which we need now and will continue 
to need in the future? 

Just because the negotiators failed to ex- 
plore that alternative is no reason why Con- 
gress Shouldn’t do it. 

We talk a lot about stock-piling. We swore 
we wouldn’t get caught short*again. But 
stock-piling legislation languishes in Con- 
gress, and we’re dangerously short of a wide 
variety of critical materials. Many of those 
materials are available in large quantities in 
British possessions, colonies and dominions, 
True, they don't belong to the British Gov- 
ernment. Neither do the American dollars 
belong to the American Government. Brit- 
ain can buy those materials with pounds 
sterling and balance off payment in manu- 
factured goods she sells to her dominions and 
colonies. 

Let’s mention a few minerals which we 
are short of and which we can afford to buy in 
almost unlimited quantity for stock-piling, 
for the next war, or better still to prevent a 
next war: Antimony, mercury, nickel, and 
platinum in Canada. Asbestos in Canada 
and South Africa. Copper in Canada, Rho- 
desia, and South Africa. Lead in Canada, 
Australia, and Burma. Tin in Malaya and 
Nigeria. Bauxite in British Guiana and the 
Gold Coast. Chromite in India and South 
Africa. Corundum in South Africa. Man- 
ganese in India, South Africa, and the Gold 
Coast. Mica in India. Tungsten in Burma, 
Malaya, Rhodesia, and Australia. Vanadium 
in Rhodesia and South Africa. Zinc in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Burma, Rhodesia. 

We need large amounts of those minerals 
right now, and we can take delivery of still 
larger quantities over a period of years. We 
need other strategic materials besides min- 
erals—such as rubber. And not only things 
in the strategic category—we need raw ma- 
terials of all kinds. 

A happy aspect of this alternative of buy- 
ing, instead of lending, is that whatever deal 
we make with the British, we can also make 
with the French and Russians and Chinese 
and others—without discrimination. We 
hope Congress will at least consider it. 





Need for Federal Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
statement entitled “Is Federal Labor 
Legislation Needed?” made by me on 
March 19, 1946. The statement sets forth 
the affirmative side of the question, 
XCII—App.——96 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


IS FEDERAL LABOR LEGISLATION NEEDED? 


For more indusrial peace we need Federal 
legislation of two types. First, we need 
stronger machinery for peaceful settlement 
of disputes and a requirement that manage- 
ment and labor use it. Second, we should 
impose on unions legal responsibilities com- 
mensurate with their vast power. 

Recent months have made it clear that 
not only labor and management, but all of 
us lose, and lose heavily, when there is wide- 
spread industrial strife. The National Labor 
Relations Act was passed on the announced 
theory that Federal encouragement and legal 
protection of union organization and collec- 
tive bargaining would bring industrial peace. 
To that end it imposed many legal obliga- 
tions and restrictions on employers, al- 
though none on unions or employees. But 
organization and collective bargaining alone 
have not brought industrial peace. One ob- 
vious next step is to strengthen mediation 
machinery and require both parties to use it 
before resorting to strike or lockout. That is 
what we propose to do in the pending Senate 
version of the Case bill passed by the House, 

The present conciliation service in the De- 
partment of Labor is directed by the Secre- 
tary, who is required by law to be a partisan 
of labor. The Secretary’s partisanship tends 
to destroy employer confidence in the impar- 
tiality of the service and lessen its usefulness. 
We propose to expand the conciliation service 
and place it under an independent mediation 
board of five members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
This board would direct all Federal efforts 
to settle labor disputes peacefully, including 
the promotion of voluntary arbitration. 
Both unions and employers in serious dis- 
putes should be required to withhold any 
strike or lockout action for a reasonable 
time while the board and its agents try to 
work out a peaceful settlement. 

Although it sounds simple stated thus 
briefly, working out the language of the 
mediation sections of the Senate bill so as 
to cover the various and complicated situa- 
tions that might arise took much time and 
effort. But it was still easy compared to the 
task of drafting legislation to make unions 
responsible without endangering’ their 
legitimate activities. 

The need for such legislation is urgent. 
Supreme Court interpretations of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act and the 
Clayton Act, for all practical purposes, have 
placed union activites above and beyond 
the law, no matter how wrong and harmful 
to society their actions might be. Let me 
cite just two instances disclosed in our 
Senate Labor Committee hearings. 

In New York City, Local 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers con- 
spired with a group of employers with whom 
it had closed-shop contracts to create a 
monopoly on electrical equipment going into 
new buildings in the New York area. The 
union had contracts with employers manu- 
facturing equipment and with contractors 
installing it. The union enforced the 
monopoly by refusing to work on any equip- 
ment not manufactured by the employers 
with whom the New York local had contracts. 
The practical result was that no electrical 
manufacturer outside New York could sell 
equipment there and prices under the monop- 
oly increased tremendously. The Supreme 
Court dissolved the conspiracy with the em- 
ployers, but specifically held that the union 
by itself could go on making it effective by 
refusing to install outside equipment. This 
procedure is called a secondary boycott, and 
the union is continuing it. 

In the second instance, the teamsters 
union wanted to organize nine employees in 
the Los Angeles warehouse of an Ohio com- 
pany. The employer arranged a meeting of 
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the employees with the union organizer. 
None of the employees would join the union. 
The teamsters then demand that the em- 
ployer sign a closed-shop contract, forcing his 
employees to join the union. That would 
have been a violation of the Wagner Act for 
the employer, and he refused. The union 
then picketed the warehouse and boycotted 
deliveries in and out. The California Su- 
preme Court recently ruled in a similar case 
that the union was not violating the law and 
that neither the employer nor his employees 
had any legal redress. The boycott cost the 
employer an estimated $18,000. 

Such instances of unions using a secondary 
boycott to achieve undesirable objectives 
could be multiplied by the hundred. This 
irresponsible use of economic power not only 
injures employers and the public, but tram- 
ples roughshod over the rights of individual 
workers. It is high time to make secondary 
boycotts which restrain commerce or restrict 
competition unlawful and subject to legal 
restraint under the Sherman antitrust laws, 
just as monopoly practices by individuals and 
corporations are now. An amendment to ac- 
complish this will be offered in the Senate. 

Theoretically today a collective-bargaining 
agreement is a binding contract, enforceable 
on both parties. Practically, it is enforce- 
able on the employer, who can either be haled 
before the National Labor Relations Board 
or sued in State or Federal courts. Unions 
can and do violate such agreements with 
virtual impunity, by slow-downs, by quickie 
strikes and by wildcat stoppages, and the 
employer has no practical redress. In States 
where unions can be sued, there are so many 
restrictions, often a requirement that every 
individual member be served with summons 
that it is impractical. A provision making 
unions suable in Federal court as legal en- 
tities for breach of contract will be offered 
on the Senate floor. Outlawing of secondary 
boycotts and making unions suable for breach 


of contract will go far toward making them 
more responsible. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp the very ex- 
cellent statement in support of the Brit- 
ish loan made by Mr. Edward A. O'Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on March 13 
last. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, of 
which I am president, favors congressional 
approval of the British loan as set forth in 
the agreement dated December 6, 1945, be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Kingdom. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration represents approximately 1,000,000 
farm families in 45 States. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation believes that it is 
good business, not only for the American 
farmer but for the entire Nation, to make 
this proposed loan to Britain. Our organi- 
zation has vigorously supported efforts to- 
ward world cooperation. We believe that our 
interests can be served best under a system 
of expanding world trade. Not only is co- 
operation and an expanding trade important 
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from an economic standpoint but also from 
the standpoint of the over-all goal of peace 
among nations. 

In this connection I should like to quote 
from our resolutions on international cooper- 
ation ard leadership, and on international 
trade, which were adopted at the American 
Farm Bureau Federation annual meeting in 
December 1945: 

“If this Nation is to make its maximum 
contribution in maintaining world peace and 
security, we must have a realistic foreign 
trade policy designed to expand the volume 
of international trade. Not only is foreign 
trade necessary for sound international 
relationship, but it is also essential in 
order to maintain a higher level of indus- 
trial activity and employment here at 
hie. © * © 

“We favor long-term capital loans to other 
nations of the world as a means of increas- 
ing the productive and consumptive capaci- 
ties of the countries involved. Experience 
indicates that the countries with the higher 
standards of living are the best customers 
for American trade. Increased living stand- 
ards through increased production in many 
countries of the world offer vast potential 
markets and opportunities for capital invest- 
ment, to say nothing of the humanitarian 
aspects. We believe that in the main these 
loans should be on a sound business basis, 
and, to the largest practical extent, by pri- 
vate capital with Government supplement- 
ing only when private capital is not avail- 
able. The lending of surplus capital to for- 
eign nations can be a sound investment 
which not only promotes domestic business 
but also fulfills our position as a world mone- 
tary center. In addition to private business 
loans, we believe there are conditions, such 
as the present loan to England, under which 
the long-time interest of this Nation in pro- 
moting world trade, maintaining desirable 
forms of government, and promoting our 
best international interest can be furthered 
by making direct governmental loans.” 

On March 7, 1946, our board of directors, 
which is comprised of 22 agricultural leaders 
from all over the United States, again went 
on record favoring this loan to the United 
Kingdom. 

I realize that many well-qualified wit- 
nesses have preceded me, so in my testi- 
mony today I am going to confine my re- 
marks principally to why this loan to Brit- 
ain is good business for the American farmer. 


FOREIGN TRADE IS ESSENTIAL TO THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


If we are to prosper in this Nation, we must 
have foreign trade. During the war we ex- 
panded our agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction to record levels. Very soon we must 
face a grave domestic problem, namely, what 
we are to do with the expanded industrial 
plant which produced some ninety billion 
dollars’ worth of goods annually for war. It 
must be cbvious to everyone that we now 
have the capacity to produce far more of cer- 
tain goods than the home market can pos- 
sibly absorb. It is quite certain that much 
of our added plant capacity must lie idle 
unless we can develop new markets to re- 
place the limitless markets which war activi- 
ties created. (See statistical appendix.) 

A very important consideration, often dis- 
regarded, is that the welfare of agriculture 
depends not only upon the opportunity to 
export our farm surpluses, but also upon 
the opportunity for American industry to 
export a substantial part of its production. 
That opportunity means additional jobs in 
manufacturing, and additional jobs in man- 
ufacturing means better domestic markets 
for meat and milk, fruits and vegetables, and 
countless other farm products. Many of us 
were astonished during the war by the vol- 
ume of food that American workmen con- 
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sumed as a result of higher standards of liv- 
ing which were made possible by higher 
wages and full employment. Many of the 
additional jobs created by war demands were 
filled by people from the farms. Those peo- 
ple, for the most part, will not go back to 
the farms. If they do not find opportunity 
for continued employment in industrial ac- 
tivities they will become a serious problem to 
the cities in which they live and to the Na- 
tion itself. Anything we can do to increase 
the number of industrial jobs will be in the 
long-time interest of agriculture. There is 
no question about it, we need the additional 
outlets for goods and commodities which 
will be possible under a policy which encour- 
ages the expansion of international trade. 
Since the beginning of this Nation agri- 
cultural exports have flowed from this Na- 
tion to the United Kingdom and the nations 


of western Europe. Whenever this flow of- 


agricultural products has been interfered 
with or checked, serious repercussions upon 
American agriculture and upon our entire 
economy resulted. This was clearly illus- 
trated in the interwar period when loss of 
foreign markets contributed to a depressed 
agriculture which eventually affected our 
entire economy. 

A serious contraction of trade with the 
United Kingdom and the sterling-area na- 
tions would result in the necessity of a sharp 
adjustment in the production and export 
pattern of certain major agricultural com- 
modities in this country, such as cotton, 
tobacco, and wheat. A reduction in the 
trade with the sterling-area countries would 
likewise necessitate a readjustment in the 
output of our manufactured products. This 
Nation has taken a positive position against 
world cartels and undue trade restrictions. 
This loan to Britain is essential as a forward 
step in eliminating these undesirable prac- 
tices. (See statistical appendix.) 

It is realized that our most important 
market is our market here at home. Never- 
theless it must also be realized that the 
foreign market is basic to agriculture. In 
the decade before the war we exported 50 
percent of our cotton, 31 percent of our 
tobacco, 18 percent of our lard, 16 percent of 
our rice, and 9 percent of our wheat: Millions 
of American farmers produce these products. 
Agriculture must have foreign outlets. (See 
Statistical appendix.) 


BRITAIN IS OUR BEST CUSTOMER FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORTS 


In 1938 approximately 35 percent of our 
agricultural exports went to the United 
Kingdom. The last year before the war Brit- 
ain bought the following proportion of our 
exports: 18 percent of our raw cotton, 21 
percent of our corn, 31 percent of our wheat, 
62 percent of our lard, 72 percent of our 
tobacco, 8&4 percent of our canned fruits, and 
85 percent of our hams and shoulders. In 
light of this evidence I need not impress 
further upon you gentlemen that American 
agriculture has a very vital stake in seeing 
that Britain remains a good customer. As 
we all know, the British Isles is a deficit 
food-producing area. They must import 
food. During the years 1936-38, 27 percent 
of our total exports to all nations were made 
up of agricultural products. During this 
same period, 54 percent of our total exports 
to the United Kingdom were agricultural 
products. Thus, our exports to the United 
Kingdom were weighted twice as heavily of 
agricultural products as they were for the 
world at large. (See statistical appendix.) 

Agriculture is vitally interested in world 
trade and all the contributions it can make 
to a sounder world economy. It is appar- 
ent, however, that if agriculture is to par- 
ticipate equitably in this expanded world 
trade, we must have access to the British 
market. 





The sterling area during the prewar years 
accounted for approximately 40 percent of 
the international trade. Putting restrictions 
upon trade between this group of nations 
and ourselves would have significant reper- 
cussions upon our economy. Unless credit is 
advanced to the United Kingdom, Britain's 
only alternative is the placing of certain 
limitations upon trade with the nonsterling 
area. American agriculture cannot afford to 
have these restrictions on trade. (See sta- 
tistical appendix.) 


ONCE THE PATTERN OF TRADE IS SET UP IT Is 
DIFFICULT TO CHANGE 


If we refuse to grant the loan to the United 
Kingdom and force Britain to turn to the 
sterling area for rehabilitation of her for- 
eign-credit structure, we will likewise de- 
crease our ability to trade freely with this 
group of nations. Once markets are estab- 
lished and production adjusted to these 
markets between nations it is more difficult 
to change the pattern. Therefore it is im- 
portant that we work out a financial rela- 
tionship which allows us to trade freely with 
this group, representing a large segment of 
the world’s commerce, while postwar trade 
policies are still in the formulative stage. 

We all know the difficulties experienced in 
trying to adjust trade barriers once they are 
established. We all know what happened 
following World War I when nation after na- 
tion erected unreasonable barriers to trade. 
These barriers brought stresses and Strains 
which were undoubtedly one of the contrib- 
uting factors to the horrible war we have 
just experienced. We have made untold ef- 
forts to lessen these barriers in order to pro- 
mote a freer exchange of goods among the 
nations of the world. Certainly we are jus- 
tified in making a loan which will lessen the 
likelihood of the creation of acditional bar- 
riers and give an opportunity to bring about 
some basic changes desirable for the im- 
provement of foreign trade. 

What are some of the things that Britain 
agrees to do if this loan is made? Britain 
agrees to abolish the sterling-area dollar pool 
within 1 year after this loan is made. That 
means that the exporters of this Nation will 
have direct access to all the markets in the 
British Empire. They can trade directly with 
any of the countries where a market for their 
product can be found. It means that the 
purchase of products in this country will not 
be confined to certain commodities. This 
loan means that Britain can assume leader- 
ship with the United States in a program of 
expanding the volume of world trade. Such 
a program is of vital importance to every cit- 
izen of this Nation. It means that England 
can turn from the course of a restricted 
trade economy to more nearly her traditional 
position of free and competitive trade rela- 
tionships. Under the terms of this loan, 
Britain agrees to administer her import 
quotas so as not to discriminate against im- 
ports from this Nation. It seems to me the 
fact that the loan places Britain in a pcsi- 
tion to cooperate with us in an expanded 
world economy and to assume due responsi- 
bility in bringing this about cannot be over- 
estimated, especially since it is estimated 
that in the postwar world about three- 
fourths of the volume of world trade will be 
in dollars and pounds. This united leader- 
ship is imperative. 


LEADERSHIP AS A FINANCIAL CENTER 


This Nation finds itself in a position of 
world leadership as a monetary and financial 
center. If we are going to fulfill this posi- 
tion and obtain the greatest benefit from it, 
we must act accordingly. No one would argue 
but that New York City has benefited from 
being the financial center of this Nation. 
Likewise, there is no reason to argue that if 
we conduct our affairs properly, this Nation 
cannot benefit from being the financial center 








of the world. A banker that won’t loan 
money on a sound business basis cannot be a 
panker very long. Someone who will loan 
money will supplant him. If we are going 
to be the banker nation of the world, then 
we must be willing to make loans. 

This Nation was developed by the aid of 
risk capital, May of our great railroads and 
industries were partially developed with cap- 
ital furnished by foreign investors. Much 
of it came from Britain. Some of the in- 
vestments were not successful, but in total 
they were and benefited both this Nation and 
the foreign investor. 

One of the most prosperous and peaceful 
periods in English history occurred when 
England was making heavy foreign invest- 
ments and operating under a relatively un- 
restricted trade policy. We now have the 
opportunity to fulfill a similar role in the 
development of capital-deficit countries. 
The supplying of this development capital, 
under proper leadership, can be of great bene- 
fit to ourselves and to the welfare of the 
people in the entire world. 

In supporting this loan I would like to 
make it clear that it is not the intent of our 
organization that this Nation should grant 
loans to all who seek them. Each should be 
evaluated on the basis of its merits. There 
may be some loans that are clearly a good 
business proposition upon which a financial 
return on a strictly business basis can be ex- 
pected. We believe that wherever possible 
loans should be made by private individuals 
and cnly supplemented by Government credit 
when private loans are not available. Like- 
wise, we believe that in this particular case 
the Government is justified in making this 
loan to Britain, due to the extenuating cir- 
cumstances involved and the many benefits 
to be had other than those involved in a 
strictly financial transaction. If the United 
States assumes its leadership, there is no 
reason why it is not in position to do what 
England did over a century ago in the way of 
becoming a world monetary center and a 
leader in world commerce. We have the 
greatest productive capacity of any nation 
of the world. 

I would like to point out as forcibly as I 
knov how that if this loan is to be repaid and 
if we are going to get anywhere or accom- 
plish anything in expanding the volume of 
world trade, we must be willing to import 
goods into this country. The only sound 
way that we can export is to import. The 
only way that other nations of the world can 
buy goods from us is either by our extending 
them credit or by their sending us products 
in return. If we extend credit and then 
refuse to accept their products, naturally 
they cannot repay their loan. It is therefore 
essential that we develop a positive foreign 
trade program in respect to imports. The 
war clearly demonstrated that we needed 
imports. Imports, if properly handled, can 
contribute to our standard of living. There 
are too few people who realize that, after 
all, the standard of living of a nation is 
dependent upon the amount of goods avail- 
able for distribution among its citizens. In 
the final analysis, the standard of living in 
the United States will be measured by the 
Xotal production, minus what we export, plus 
what We import. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM IS IN DESPERATE NEED OF 
CREDIT 


The United Kingdom must have credit in 
order to rehabilitate her trade. During six 
long years of war Britain decreased her ex- 
ports and increased her imports. This re- 
sulted in large obligations to the sterling-area 
countries. In 1944, British exports fell to 30 
percent of those of prewar, In order that 
Britain may increase her exports again she 
must first import. In order to import, she 
must obtain credit. If the credit is obtained 
entirely within the sterling area, she must 
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then export and import largely within this 
group. This rules out the full importation 
of products from this Nation. 

Today, the United States finds itself in the 
position of a wholesaler whose best customer 
has had a fire. In this country, under such 
circumstances, it is not uncommon for the 
wholesaler to extend reasonable credit to his 
retail customer, in order to permit the cus- 
tomer to get on his feet and again become 
a good outlet for merchandise. This is what 
We are doing in this loan to Britain. 

Gentlemen, we must not overlook Britain’s 
role in the war: the period when she stood 
practically alone against the enemy, the 
longer period which she was at war com- 
pared to us, the proportion of her economy 
devoted totally to war production, and the 
loss of her homes and factories from bomb- 
ing. She truly has been through the fire of 
war. We did not hesitate giving her lend- 
lease aid when our Nation’s life was in jeop- 
ardy. Britain does not want dollars merely 
for the sake of having dollars. She wants 
dollars in order that she can buy food and 
other products she vitally needs in restoring 
her economy so that she can again produce 
exports with which to pay for the products 
she needs to import. 


ALTERNATIVES IF LOAN IS NOT GRANTED 


If this loan is not granted it does not 
mean the downfall of the British Empire, but 
it does mean great difficulties in the restora- 
tion of a desirable pattern of foreign trade. 
In order to buy from this Nation Britain 
must have dollar exchange. The only way 
she can obtain dollar exchange is either by 
selling us goods and services or by obtaining 
aloan. At the present time, due to the war 
she is not in position to furnish us goods 
and services to any extent. Therefore with- 
out the loan she will be short of dollars with 
which to buy our products. This will force 
her to freeze or ration the available dollar 
exchange. This means that she must con- 
tinue the dollar pool instigated during the 
War as &@ means to control purchases from 
this Nation, in order to be sure of obtaining 
the most needed materials. It also means 
that she must expand the Empire-preference 
system which greatly handicapped our for- 
eign trade, especially in agricultural prod- 
ucts prior to the war. She must also estab- 
lish agreements among various nations in 
order to expand her needed imports, even 
though these nations may not be the most 
economical source of supply. It is not a 
question of choice or what Britain wants to 
do if the loan is not made. It is simply a 
matter of necessity—of what she must do. 


AMERICA MUST CHOOSE 


We have just fought the most costly war 
in history—costly in terms of human lives, 
costly in terms of money, costly in terms 
of disruption to our economy and to our 
ways of life, to say nothing of the heartaches. 
The biggest advantage of winning a war is 
that it gives the victors an opportunity to 
shape the course of events. If we fail to 
shape them wisely, then perhaps in the final 
analysis we may actually have lost the war. 
The United States, this great Nation of ours, 
finds itself in a position of world leadership. 
We dare not default this leadership. We all 
desire world peace. We all want an expand- 
ing economy with an increasing standard of 
living, not only for ourselves but for all peo- 
ples of the world. 

Our position of world leadership and the 
responsibilities of victory are very grave, 
and force us to make momentous decisions. 
We cannot overlook the long historic con- 
tribution of England to our Christian civil- 
ization. If this loan is not made it will 
greatly enhance the chances of trading blocs, 
frozen exchanges, cartels, trade restrictions, 
and the whole category of things that have 
in the past and will in the future lead to 
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distrust, stifling of trade, and the lowering 
of living standards for many, many people. 
I view this loan to Britain as one of the 
necessary stepping stones in developing a 
brighter world of tomorrow. 


Volume of agricultural production in the 
United States, 1909-45 
[Index 1935-39= 100] 
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The total volume of agricultural produc- 
tion in 1945 was 30 percent above the pre- 
War average and over 44 percent greater than 
the 1918 production. Favorable growing 
weather, improved farming methods, and 
hard work on the part of farm families have 
resulted in the greatest volume of agricul- 
tural production in our history. 
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production and income during the depres- 
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In 1932 industrial production was 39 per- 


cent below the predepression average. Agri- 
cultural production was only 3 percent below. 
The incomes of each group were reduced very 
materially. For the 4-year period 1931-34, 
industrial production averaged 27 percent 
below the 1924-29 average, compared with 
only 2 percent below for agriculture. 


Percentage of total United States production 
of wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, pork, and 
lard exported, by 10-year periods, 1900-1939 
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“During the 1930’s, approximately 50 per- 
cent of our cotton production, 9 percent of 
our wheat crop, and 31 percent of our tobac- 
co was exported. For these three crops, a 
smaller proportion was exported than dur- 
ing any of the preceding decades. Wheat 
exports dropped from 26 to 9 percent of our 
production between the 1920’s and the 1930's. 
At the beginning of the century, we exported 
nearly two-thirds of our cotton production. 


Distribution of domestic agricultural exports 
of the United States, 1938 
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Proportion of various domestic agricultural 
exports which went to the United King- 
dom, 1938 
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Distribution of total exports of the United 
States, 1936-38 average 
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Jewish Homeland in Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE’ UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very able and 
scholarly address on the subject of a 
Jewish homeland in Palestine, delivered 
over radio station WOL by Hon. J. How- 
ard McGrath on March 5, 1946. In the 
address will be found a summation of 
the legal rights of the Jewish race for a 
homeland in Palestine. It is a very 
splendid argument on the subject, and 
I recommend it very highly to my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Friends of the cause of a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine: 

I am speaking to you tonight from the 
studios of WOL in the Nation’s Capital. It 
is with great regret that official duties arising 
at a late hour prevent me from being per- 
sonally present at your great meeting in 
Madison Square Garden. 

As the Solicitor General, I naturally like to 
look at the great problems of the world from 
the point of view of the legal rights and 
wrongs involved. Certainly the question of 
the resettlement of the Jewish race in Pales- 
tine is one of the greatest questions of the 
day and I propose to discuss it from the legal 
viewpoint. 

From 1517 A. D. until World War I, Pales- 
tine was part of the Ottoman, or Turkish, 
Empire. On November 2, 1917, the then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the 
British Government, Mr. Balfour, issued a 
declaration which has since come to be 
known as the Balfour Declaration: “His 
Majesty’s Government view with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people and will use their 





best endeavors to facilitate the achievement 
of this object.” King Feisel, representing 
Arabia, concurred with this declaration and 
professed racial kinship with the Jews. He 
further promised, and I quote: “All neces- 
sary measures shall be taken to encourage 
and stimulate immigration of Jews into 
Palestine on a large scale, and as quickly as 
possible, to settle Jewish emigrants on land 
through close settlement and intensive culti- 
vation of the soil.” 

On September 21, 1922, the Sixty-seventh 
Congress of the United States provided: 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, that the United 
States of America favors the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people.” 

From 1917 to 1920 the Palestine area was 
under occupation and administered by the 
British military. 

The peace conference in Paris in 1918 
made the final status of Palestine a subject 
of Allied discussion in which the United 
States participated and evolved the theory 
of a mandatory system. The mandate, as 
understood by the Allied delegations at Paris 
and later drafted and adopted by the League 
of Nations and approved by the League Coun- 
cil and ultimately accepted by Great Britain, 
reads: “His Britannic Majesty has accepted 
the mandate in respect of Palestine and un- 
dertaken to exercise it on behalf of the 
League of Nations in conformity with the 
provisions thereof.” 

“Article Two: The mandatory shall be re- 
sponsible for placing the country under such 
political, administrative, and economic con- 
ditions as will secure the establishment of 
the Jewish national home as laid down in 
the preamble, and the development of self- 
governing institutions, and also for safe- 
guarding the civil and religious rights of all 
the inhabitants of Palestine irrespective of 
race and religion.” 

On July 24, 1923, a treaty of peace with 
Turkey was signed by nations which had 
been at war with her, including Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. Four other nations 
were asked to participate in the drafting of 
the treaty agreement. Included in these 
four nations was the United States of Amer- 
ica, which was represented by Richard Wash- 
burn Child, the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, 
and Admiral Mark Bristol. This treaty pro- 
vided in article 16: 

“Turkey hereby renounces all rights and 
title whatsoever over or respecting the terri- 
tories situated outside of frontiers laid down 
in the present treaty and the islands other 
than those over which her sovereignty is 
recognized by the said treaty, the future of 
these territories and islands being settled, or 
to be settled, by the parties concerned.” 

In a bilateral convention between the 
United States and Great Britain, signed at 
London on December 3, 1924, and ratified by 
both nations in 1925, we read: 

“Whereas by the treaty of peace concluded 
with the Allied Powers Turkey renounces all 
her rights and titles over Palestine; and 

“Whereas the principal Allied Powers have 
agreed to entrust a mandate for Palestine to 
His Britannic Majesty; and 

“Whereas the terms of said mandate have 
been defined by the Council of the League of 
Nations, the Government of Great Britain 
and said powers favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people.” 

Article 7 of the Anglo-American conven- 
tion states: “Nothing contained in the pres- 
ent convention shall be affected by any modi- 
fication unless the same shall have been as- 
sented to by the United States.” 

The foremost authorities on international 
law pointed out, as early as 1891, that since 








the Jews never relinquished their title to Pal- 
estine, the general “law of dereliction” could 
not be applied to their case for they never 
abandoned the land. They made no treaty, 
they didn’t even surrender. They simply 
iccumbed, after the most desperate conflict, 
the overwhelming power of the Romans, 
nd were captured or enslaved. Since then 

»y have disputed the possession o: the land 
by continued protests. The forcible manner 
by which the Jewish nation has been kept 
out of the land with no means of redress is 
equivalent in principle to a continued state 
of war. As is evident from all international 
agreements, treaties, and conventions, Jewish 
title to Palestine was legally sound, and so 

ttested by the Great Powers. 

However, irrespective of all stipulations, 
international obligations, and agreements, 
the British Colonial Office has accepted a 
course of action which violates even the basic 
principles of human rights, let alone her 
solemn commitments, particularly in view of 
the recent most infamous carnage, which 
claimed one-third of the Jewish people. 

We, the American peuple, should not abdi- 
cate our responsibility in accordance with the 
Anglo-American convention and other stipu- 
lations which I have cited earlier. 

All of us in and out of government must do 
all that is in our power to help facilitate the 
needs of Jewry and the resurrection of the 
Jewish state within Palestine’s historical 
boundaries. We are determined to erase the 
blot on our conscience left by the callous 
massacre of 6,000,000 Jews which could have 
been at least partially averted had Palestine 
not been hermetically sealed to escaping 
Jews. 

It must be remembered that Palestine is a 
mandatory country, with Great Britain as 
the trustee, to further ‘‘the development of 
self-government” according to the mandate. 
Well, the Jewish nation has reached matu- 
rity. The gas factories of Europe, the crema- 
tories of Germany and Poland, plus 2,000 
years of bondage, matured the survivors of 
this ancient people. 

The time has come for the Jewish nation 
to reclaim Palestine. 





Minimum Wage Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


ANN AreoRr, MicH., March 17, 1946. 
The Honorable FraNK Hoox, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: I should like to request a 
copy of the current minimum wage bill in- 
treduced into Congress by you and Senator 
PEPPER, 

At the same time I should like to offer my 
strongest support of the measure. As a sol- 
dier I am well aware of the flood of stories, 
some true, some untrue, which reached us 
about high wages during the war. But it 
took a great many of us only a short while 
after returning to realize that, true or not 
true during the war, high wages are certainly 
not the average today. In fact, even a living 
wage is more rare than we ever supposed. 

On the basis of a 40-hour week the average 
national wage of 40 cents per hour (from 
Drew Pearson's newspaper column of March 
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17, 1946), the average worker has a monthly 
income of $64; that is just $1 less than the 
monthly allotment of veterans returning to 
school under the GI bill of rights. Yet I 
know of no veteran here in school who even 
tries to live on the allotment alone. Along- 
side of this, it seems impcssible for a worker 
to raise a family decently under current wage 
levels. Certairfly it is high time for minimum 
wage legislation. 

Along with this I should like also to sup- 
port the continuance of the OPA with suffi- 
cient funds to work effectively to continue 
its fight against inflation. Once again Mem- 
bers of Congress would do well to deafen 
themselves to the pressure groups abounding 
in Washington and listen to the voting public 
to learn the real national sentiment about 
the OPA. 

Very truly yours, 
REx C. WILDER, 
Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Member, American Veterans Committee. 





Danger Ahead for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle by way of an editorial appeared in 
the Indianapolis Star of recent date, en- 
titled “Danger Ahead for United States,” 
which I herewith submit for the approval 
of the Members and the people. Hon. 
Lindsay C. Warren is an outstanding 
public servant. He studies our position 
well, and he expresses his views without 
restraint. He is working for the very 
best interest of the people of our Nation. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to include with my remarks the editorial 
to which I referred, all of which may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and to which I refer all Members and 
all of the people who desire to read the 
same. Said editorial is as follows: 


DANGER AHEAD FOR UNITED STATES 


It is reassuring to know that the Comp- 
troller General of the United States is not 
asleep. The office was created in 1921 to 
provide an official “watch dog” of the Treas- 
ury. The Comptroller General checks the 
income and outgo of all departments and 
agencies and is accountable to Congress. He 
serves 15 years and is not eligible for re- 
appointment. 

Lindsay C. Warren, of North Carolina, in- 
cumbent, took over in November 1940. He 
has seen a lot of waste and extravagance and 
we have not heard much from him. War’s 
emergencies, no doubt, stilled the demon- 
stration that might have been expected from 
an alert “watch dog.” 

He realizes the time has come to growl and 
he explained, in an address before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Asheville, N. C., that he 
means business. It is fortunate that he is 
in earnest, is on the job, and appreciates 
what must be done, for he is in a position 
to do much. 

The Comptroller General told his listeners 
he carries in his pocket this recipe: “Annual 
income 20 pounds, annual expenditure £19 
19s. 6d., result happiness. Annual income 20 
pounds, annual expenditures £20 Os. 6d., re- 
sult misery.” 
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“That homely truism Mr. Micawber gave 
David Copperfield nearly 100 years ago is just 
as appropriate today as it was then,” Mr. 
Warren observed. “That recipe must be ap- 
plied to the Nation.” 

He suggested five avenues as leading ou 
of the financial morass in which the Nation 
finds itself. First, the Government must 
trim its sails and cut out waste: It must 
balance outgo with income. The Govern- 
ment must get 100 cents in value for every 
dollar it spends. Congress must exercise 
greater care in guarding against unusual 
grants of authority and expenditures 

And, lastly, Comptroller General Warren 
urges it is time to get back to State rights. 
Let the States assume the responsibilities 
and functions that should be theirs. 

Danger is ahead if we continue as we are 
going. “The history of nations tends to show 
that when all power and authority have been 
concentrated in the central government the 
nation is ripe for regimentation and dictator- 
ship,” he warned. Mr. Warren started as a 
New Deal appointee. He has been in a key 
position to judge what is happening to us. 
When he sounds an alarm it is high time 
to stop, look, and listen. 


+ 





California Newspaper Editor Praises 
Work of House Committee on Un- 


American Activities Under Chairman 
Wood, of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I have been inter- 
ested and intrigued by the frequent at- 
tacks made upon our committee by 
Members of Congress from the west 
coast. I had almost come to believe that 
for some strange reason a substantial 
element among the better citizens of the 
Far West had decided that it was im- 
possible for either fascism or commu- 
nism, or any other form of subversive 
activity, to establish beachheads in 
America and that consequently it was 
just a waste of money to maintain eter- 
nal vigilance. I know now I was about 
to reach too hasty a conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the best edited 
and reliable newspapers in California is 
the Santa Maria Courier, the official 
newspaper of Santa Barbara County. In 
a recent edition of that paper which has 
come to my desk, I observed the fol- 
lowing editorial which I am inserting in 
the Recorp at this point so that Members 
may know that California is not quite 
the “cuckoo land” which a prominent 
American magazine once described it as 
being. 

Not everyone on the west coast be- 
lieves that the best way to prevent 
fascism, communism, nazism, and other 
forms of un-Americanisms is to keep 
the shades down and the room dark so 
that nobody can find out what is going 
on inside. The Santa Maria Courier, 
among other pa}ers, believes that the 
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Wood committee has done a commenda- 
bie job in turning the spotlight on off- 
color organizations and in cooperating 
with the FBI and other Government in- 
telligence agencies to prevent infiltra- 
tion from becoming an invasion in this 
Republic. 

I believe Members of Congress, gen- 
erally, will find it refreshing and re- 
assuring to read the following editorial 
from the Santa Maria Courier, of Cali- 
fornia: 

THE LIGHT OF DAY 

Two organizations in Washington which 
have been repeatedly smeared with pitch 
every time some of the arch-enemies of hon- 
est Americanism have turned around the last 
10 or 12 years are the FBI and the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

No law-abiding citizen dislikes or belittles 
an officer of the law. He knows a police of- 
icer is his friend and is there to protect his 
property and his personal safety. 

Just put it down in your little old pipe 
and smoke it, that every time you hear some- 
one trying to besmirch the FBI or the Un- 
American Activities Committee, they are 
either being led around by the ncSe by some 
ultra-liberal politican, or they are just not 
fully acquainted with the true work being 
done by these organizations. 

The woods in the United States of America 
are full of sabotagers of our American way 
of living. They would have you think that 
the Nazi or the “Commie” mode for govern- 
ment is the only solution of all our troubles, 
and they would wreck everything we have in 
this country to put that program across. 

In the end you would have anarchy, race 
and class hatreds, which might lead to even 
worse sadistic, insane, bestial slaughtering 
of innocent peoples than the horrible Jewish 
purge by Hitler. We want none of this type 
of philosophy in America. 

Every time and place this raises its head, 
the Un-American Activities Committee takes 
a swat at it, like it would at a rattlesnake 
or cobra. Then the pink, punk, and Red 
Congressmen howl. You can spot every one 
of them with your eyes shut. 

For years the FBI was hamstrung from lack 
of funds by unsympathetic administration 
Officials. There was a persistent bloc in Con- 
gress which consistently endeavored to dis- 
credit the work of the FBI. They didn’t 
like it and the things that were uncovered. 
They were afraid of it. It was not their 
friend, because it rattled the bones of skele- 
tons in their closets. 

During the war it was a little more un- 
popular to smear the FBI because of so-called 
patriotic reasons, but the honeymoon is over 
again. 

In addition to their regular crime detec- 
tion duties, the FBI agents from January 8, 
1942, to the present recovered from the homes 
and businesses of aliens 307,506 rounds of 
ammunition and 4,626 firearms and related 
items. 

In addition to the supplies of buckshot, 
shell caps, and reloading devices, the FBI 
seized 2,340 sticks of dynamite, over 2,800 
dynamite caps, 3,787 feet of dynamite fuse, 
and over 1,700 pieces of other explosives. 

More than 3,000 enemy-owned contraband 
shortwave radio receiving se. Were uncov- 
ered, along with code books, hydrographic, 
navigation, and aeronautical maps of all sec- 
tions of the United States coasts and Panama. 

Next time you hear a Congressman or Sen- 
ator smearing the FBI or the Un-American 
Activites Committee cock your head to one 
side and try to figure out just what they 
would personally like to keep covered up, 
that wouldn't stand the light of day. 

It is certainly encouraging to learn that 
following a frothy attack on the Un-American 
Activities Committee by Communists, parlor 
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pinks, alien agitators, fellow travelers, and 
giddy joiners of thinly disguised liberal- 
labeled organizations with subversive offi- 
cials and purposes they received a definite 
set-back on their haunches within the past 
2 weeks. It is said to have left their 10 
or 15 spokesmen in the House and their 
congressional apologists decidedly red-faced, 
sullen, and defeated. 

The Un-American Activities Committee was 
sustained in Congress by the overwhelming 
vote of 102 to 249. 

Every California citizen and voter should 
make it a point to find out just how their 
Congressman voted on this matter. 

It is the label by which their leaning can 
be determined. 





OPA Official Answers Editorial Against 
Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an editorial from a Hen- 
derson, Tex., newspaper and an answer 
to it by Mr. R. D. McCrum, of the district 
OPA office at Dallas, Tex. The editorial 
and the reply thereto discuss timely and 
important subjects, so I am inserting 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


HOW HOME SHORTAGE KEPT ACUTE BY OPA 


If there is one problem confronting Hen- 
derson, as well as the rest of the Nation today, 
it is that of homes. Everybody wants to 
build or make repairs, but no one apparently 
is able to make any substantial progress. 
Why? Local lumber dealers, members of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association, 
in a page advertisement in the Henderson 
Daily News Sunday, told some of the reasons 
in a frank discussion of the question. 

In Washington, where OPA has had the 
misfortune to gather a lot of theorists with- 
out the fundamental knowledge of what is 
needed in the emergency confronting the 
building industry, certain regulations that 
retard rather than help home building are 
being enforced. No regard for the growing 
demand for homes is apparent in actions by 
these theorists, who seem to know as much 
about the needs of the hour as a 2-year-old 
knows about atomic energy. 

Materials that are needed for supplying 
builders are blocked by OPA regulations. 
Manufacturers are finding it more profitable 
to export lumber to foreign countries than 
produce lumber for home consumption. The 
public no doubt would like to know why this 
isso. The lumber dealers want to help pro- 
vide material for American homes but they 
find their hands tied. 

What we as citizens can do is write or 
wire our Congressmen and Senators, urging 
that they start action to remedy this condi- 
tion of affairs. We have the word of the Na- 
tional Lumber Dealers that they can supply 
material if OPA regulations are modified. 
Let’s try and get these regulations modified. 

We naturally know that in war days certain 
drastic steps were necessary. But the war is 
over. Regulations that were good for the 
war emergency do not fit the present-day 
demand. Whatever is blocking the free flow 
of materials from lumber dealers to the pub- 
lic should be removed, promptly and without 
red tape. Somebody, somewhere, must be 
given the authority. You get busy with your 
Congressman and your Senators, 





Our local dealers are men of integrity and 
we can accept as correct the information they 
have given us. They want to help—we need 
their help. 


District INFORMATION BUILDING, 
Dallas, Tex., March 13, 1946. 
Mr. T. N. McCarry, 
Business Manager, Henderson 
Daily News, Henderson, Ter. 

Dear Mr. McCarty: I have read with much 
interest the editorial in the Henderson Daily 
News of March 10, titled “How Home Short- 
age Kept Acute by OPA.” It is not often 
that a paper editorially endorses one of its 
paid advertisements; and it’s still more rare 
for a paper to take issue with such revenue. 
The fact that the Nashville Tennesseean took 
the latter action in reference to one of these 
paid attacks by NAM probably balances the 
score. 

Your editorial writer follows the lumber 
dealers’ line with no regard whatever for the 
accuracy of the statements made. He states 
positively that the export of lumber to for- 
eign countries is a large factor in shortage 
of lumber for home building. Since this 
presumably has reference to Henderson and 
its trade territory, it may be pertinent to 
ask how much east Texas lumber is going 
to foreign countries. Also, and still more 
pertinent, the vice president of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association was quoted 
in an AP dispatch on February 27 as say- 
ing any curtailment of lumber exports would 
not materially help home construction in 
the United States but would result only in 
unemployment for workers of tidewater 
mills of the Pacific Northwest. He also said 
criticism of these exports was not based on 
knowledge of the industry. 

Here are the Official production estimates 
for 1945: 


United States production in Board feet 
SE bhaineann aamkéates 27, 000, 000, 000 

PROCESS S08 TUG ccnp snes 375, 000, 000 

Percentage, export of pro- Percent 
NR aici cerca cetestins neato 1. 36 


While we were exporting 1.36 percent of our 
total production in 1945, imports into this 
country during the first 9 months, from such 
producing countries as Canada, were the 
equivalent of 3.37 percent of total 1945 do- 
mestic production. Less than one-half of 
1 percent of construction sizes and grades of 
lumber is exported by the United States. 

Your writer states that materials for build- 
ing are blocked by OPA regulations. What 
regulations? Do you advocate abolishing 
ceiling prices on all building materials? If 
so, you should check on the many price in- 
creases granted on these materials; and you 
should also check on the promises of material 
producers to really produce if given price 
incentives. And when you have done that, 
check up on how these promises have been 
kept. I think you might consider the posi- 
tion of the Dallas Home Builders’ Associa- 
tion, which promised that if all allocation 
restrictions were lifted houses would be built 
in record number and the housing shortage 
solved in 6 months. These restrictions were 
lifted last October, and the DHBA now ad- 
mits that it was a mistake and is supporting 
the reimposition of those controls. 

I have before me as I write a copy of the 
advertisement in question. The one unques- 
tionable truth in it is that homes cannot be 
built without materials. But the statement 
that lifting price ceilings would immediately 
produce a flood of building materials is sim- 
ply not true. You can cxamine the record 
for yourself. The price of many items of 
lumber has been more than doubled. If the 
lumber dealer’s contention is correct, why is 
there any shortage of these items? 

Of course, your dealers are men of integ- 
rity. No one disputes it. One of our local 
papers came to the defense of all retail deal- 
ers in challenging OPA to take action against 
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black marketeers who deprive the legitimate 
dealer of his materials by selling direct, at 
prices far above OPA Ceilings. Yet, when 
OPA filed suit for more than $89,000 against 
one of the worst of the black marketeers 
neither of our papers would print a line 
he answer, Mr. McCarty, to the building 
material shortage is not as simple as your 
editorial and the lumber dealers would have 
he public believe. OPA is not the sole vil- 
lain of the piece. On the contrary we who are 
very proud of OPA’s battle for a stable econ- 
omy would welcome any solution, even the 
abolition of price controls. I cannot believe 

u really agree that further inflation of 
home prices would be a good thing. 

One other thing. The statement about 
OPA theorists who know nothing about the 
roblems with which they deal is wearing a 
little thin. Your writer evidently does not 
know that men dealing with these problems 
are required to have experience in the busi- 
ness concerned. Specifically as to building 
materials, the man in this district charged 
with the responsibility of setting prices is 
John R. Darnell, 51 years old, whose entire 
business life has been in building materials. 
He was with the Burton Lumber Corporation 
for 25 years, in positions from bookkeeper 
to vice president. The law and our regula- 
tions provide that these prices are set only 
after conference with members of the indus- 
try; and this has been and is being followed 
to the letter and the spirit. These comments 
could apply, in general, to every person in 
OPA dealing with building-material pricing. 

The retail lumber dealer has been hit hard, 
I know. It’s not because OPA’s pricing poli- 
cies are “blind” or unrealistic. I also know 
that these policies are something less than 
perfect, but they are adjustable and are being 
adjusted wherever necessary. And, for the 
American people, I am convinced, such ad- 
justments are far more desirable than the 
adjustments we took in 1921 and again in 
1929. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. D. McCrum, 
District Information Executive. 





Obstacles to Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an open letter to the President 
from the National Farmers Guild which 
was recently published by the Dayton 
Independent. I am also including short 
resolutions by the same organization: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Harry TRUMAN, 
President of the United States. 

I see in today’s paper that you are asking 
the citizens to eat less in order that we can 

ive the hungry in Europe more, to prevent 
them from starving. A most humane idea, 
and it has the approval of all the members of 
the United Farmers of Illinois. 

But on looking over the names of those 
you invited to attend your conference, I did 
not see a person's name who was a farmer, 
yet it is the farmers who feed the world. 

What does Sheldon Clark of the Sinclair 
Oil Co. know about producing food? Nor do 
I think Justin Miller of the broadcasting 
coninany; George Gallup, who conducts polls, 
or Mrs. Anna Lord Strass, of the League of 


Women Voters, know much about this sub- 
ject, and practically ali the rest you have 
listed. 

Do you remember that it was you and 
your party who had us dumb farmers kill 
6,000,000 little pigs, 184,000 pregnant brood 
sows and had us plow under corn and cotton 
and fined us farmers for growing wheat? In 
case you have forgotten, call in your Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Honorable Henry Wal- 
lace; he may not have forgotten it. 

If I am reading the facts, in the daily press, 
when the steel workers asked for more pay, 
you approved, and then permitted the steel 
corporation to increase the cost of steel $5 per 
ton, which will increase cur cost of produc- 
tion, as this will be reflected in the price of 
every machine we buy to produce more fcod. 

I note the packing-house workers asked 
for an increase, and you took over then the 
plants and granted the increase and then 
permitted the big packers to imcrease the 
price of meat 144 cents per pound, which will 
increase the cost of living and help raise 
prices and produce inflation, if it is prices 
that cause inflation. 

Of course I understand it is the extra $25,- 
000,000,000 of the privately owned Federal 
Reserve bank notes that has been put into 
circulation, as a result of high Government 
spending that is what is causing us to have 
inflation and if I am correct, these Federal 
Reserve bank notes are in violation of the 
Constitution of these United States, which 
reads: That Congress shall have the right to 
coin money and regulate its value. Being a 
former Senator, you will no doubt correct me, 
if I am in error. 

Your OPA has definitely stated, according 
to the press reports, that farm prices must 
not nor will they be permitted to be in- 
creased. Who then is going to absorb the 
increased costs for us farmers? The OPA 
has also threatened to roll back the cost of 
cotton from 24 to 20 cents that the farmer 
is receiving, while his cost of production is 
increasing. The cotton farmer is only now 
receiving 24 cents an hour for his labor, yet 


~you have written upon the statutes that 60 


cents shall be a minimum price labor shall 
receive and you are recommending that it 
should be increased to 75 cents per hour, but 
your OPA wants to lower the cotton farmers 
wages to 20 cents per hour. 

Our organization met with the Farmers 
Vigilante Committee of Nebraska recently and 
we are considering taking a leaf from the 
notebook of labor and industry and also 
strike for more money. We are also consid- 
ering of cutting production——like you taught 
us, with the pig killing and wheat fines, until 
we produce only enough food for our own 
consumption, until you and Cofigress see to 
it that we get a price that will cover our cost 
of production plus a little profit. 

I hope your action will not drive us to do 
the things we would much rather not do, 
but seif-preservation is the first law of nature. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR H. Boots, 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Farmers 
of Illinois, Sandoval, Ill. 





WHAT SOME FARMERS THINK 


The following resolutions were passed and 
the following telegram was sent to Hon. Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
by the United Farmers of Illinois: 


“Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON: 

“We, the farmers of Illinois, in response 
to the demand for more food to feed the 
hungry, realizing the need thereof for this 
laudable enterprise and a desire to assist, 
yet as long as our prices are below Our cost 
of production, the more we produce, the lower 
becomes our own economic status. Until we 
have an opportunity to secure adequate 
equipment and receive a price, that will en- 
able us to pay a comparable wage with in- 
dustry, in order to secure the needed labor 
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to accomplish the task, we find it necessary 
in self preservation, to consider costs rather 
than volume. 
“Louis KLENKE, 
“President. 
“EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
“AnTHurR H. Bcotu, 
“Secretary. 
“SANDOVAL, ILL.” 


“We demand that the Congress stop any 
further appropriations for the continuation 
of the OPA. That Congress also recapture its 
constitutional prerogative to coin money and 
regulate its value, thus ending the issuance 
of money by the privately-owned Federal Re- 
serve Banking System as a violation of the 
Constitution, and the cause of our present 
inflation. 

“We condemn the so-called Roland plan 
which has for its purpose, regimentation of 
agriculture by an excise tax of 30 percent 
on all farm products sold. 

“We demand that Congress stop any fur 
ther increase in the public debt, by curtailing 
appropriations, as now there is a mortgage of 
over $21,000.00 levied upon the average farm 
family in the Nation. 

“We condemn the present Illinois Soil Con- 
servation Act, as un-American and socialized 
farming, such as practiced in Germany, Rus- 
sia and Japan. 

“We also demand that our Representatives 
in Congress, use their gocd office to pass the 
Pace bill and the Lemke Cost of Production 
bill now pending before it. 

“Did this 12th day of March 1946, at 
Nameoki, Il. 


“ARTHUR H. BOOTH, 
“Secretary-Treasurer, 
“SANDOVAL, ILL.” 





Reorganization of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorials: 


[From the Illinois State Journal, Springfield, 
Iil., of March 11, 1946] 
“STREAMLINING” 

In recent weeks, the country has been 
bombarded with many suggestions all add 
up to the opinion that our Federal Congress, 
in form and function, is weatherbeaten, worn, 
obsolete, and therefore needs repairs. 

The device intended to be applied has been 
referred to as streamlining.” The inference 
to be drawn is that, with this bit of recon- 
struction ettended to, :1l will be well, and 
precedures thereafter will be sound, whole- 
some and thoroughly American. In short 
heaven-bound. 

What Congress primarily needs is a de- 
cisive majority membership that knows con- 
gressional prerogatives and functions within 
the framework of an ample Federal Constit 
tion, and will exercise them as Congre 
not rubber stamps. 

“Streamline” advocates would reduce t 
number of standing committees, abolishing 
all seniority rights. They could “load’ 
committees as are left»with members delib 
erately committed to the dictates of minor- 
ity pressure groups. 

Some 25 years 
committees were 
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ed into a single c} 
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has become under the New Deal, the most 
gigantic spender in all human history. 
There is no doubt that the existing struc- 
ture needs reemphasis of appropriations and 
personnel allocations. For instance, a much 
larger staff or research experts is needed to 
keep the committees supplied with informa- 
tion gleaned elsewhere than the columns of 
the Washington morning dailies, or via the 


Big business and big labor have more ex- 
tensive survey facilities than Congress, which 
is called upon to dispense the public funds. 
It is apparent that dispensations would not 
often be so large if Congressmen were sup- 
plied with all the facts rather than selected 
facts thrust upon them by special-interest 
grours pleading a case. 

It is apparent, too, that an eventual saving 
would be effected in our Government by in- 
creasing the salaries of Congressmen. Aman 
cannot spend a life wholly in promoting the 
public gocd when he finds it necessary to 
spend part of his time running a private job 
to keep his two residences and many ex- 
penses under control. Congressmen have no 
social security, and often retire or die broke. 

In these important instances lie the chief 
weaknesses of our Congress today. Radical 
revision of committee structures is of sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Let Congress, for the first time since 1932, 
begin to behave itself as a Congress should. 
Let it legislate for all the people, not the seg- 
ments. Let it quit abdicating to a grasping 
executive branch, only to discover its im- 
potency when moved to restore those lost 
powers by a veto-overriding two-thirds vote. 

Let it find out in advance what our foreign 
commitments are, instead of groping like 
Alice in Wonderland, only to wake up with a 
shock when it discovers that the President 
had made a deal which only Congress had 
the right todo. Let it bring back, then ever- 
lastingly safeguard, its constitutional right 
to deciare war and establish peace, once a war 
is won. 

[from the Dayton (Ohio) Journal of March 
5, 1946] 
FOR AN EFFICIENT CONGRESS 

The La _ Follette-Monroney report for 
streamlining Congress is a truly admirable 
survey of the mechanical troubles besetting 
our national legislative body along with rec- 
ommendations for their correction. It is a 
sad commentary that nobody, within or with- 
out Congress, expects the proposals to be 
adopted. 

Certain features of the report, of course, 
will meet with instant approval on Capitol 
Hill. Salaries would be raised from $10,000 to 
$15,000, and an administrative executive 
would be provided for each Congressman at 
$8,000 a year. This latter would free the Con- 
gressman of much of the detail work with 
which he now is burdened. 

Congressional research staffs would be en- 
larged and strengthened to make Congress 
less dependent upon the naturally biased re- 
ports of administrative agencies. And Con- 
gressmen would be permitted to join in the 
Federal retirement system by contributing 
part of their pay to the fund. 

But the entire program might founder on 
recommendations that the committee sys- 
tem—worst bottleneck and biggest handicap 
to efficient action—be modified. The report 
urges that the 33 standing committees in 
the Senate be reduced to 16, and 48 in the 
House to 18. Moreover, it suggestr that each 
Congressman be limited to membership on 
two committees; some Senators now serve on 
10, and Representatives on 6. Obviously, no 
person can keep alert to so many matters at 
the same time. z 

A sinner always finds it hard to reform 
when the wages of sin are not death, but 
power and influence. A committee chairman 
wields considerable influence not only over 
legislation, but also in the executive branch 
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of the Government. What head of an execu- 
tive agency can afford to say “no” to favors 
asked by the chairman of a committee which 
will pass on legislation dear to the heart of 
the agency? 

Also, the voters back home are impressed 
when their Senator or Representative holds 
a chairmanship. And, although there are 
only 81 chairmen of standing committees in 
Congress, there are 162 other Members, or 
even 243, who see a chairmanship not far 
ahead of them in the future, if the gods and 
the voters are kind. 

It is to the credit of the La Follette-Mon- 
roney committee that while it did not seek 
out unpopular causes in its report—seniority 
and the filibuster were mentioned without 
comment—it did take issue with the most 
important problem faced in renovating Con- 
gress. For the report states unequivccally, 
“No adequate improvement in the organiza- 
tion of Congress can be uncertaken or ef- 
fected unless Congress first reorganized its 
present obsolete and overlapping committee 
structure.” 





Cut Spending, Not Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington News of March 18, 
1946: 


CUT SPENDING, NOT TAXES 


Most of us who have to pay Federal income 
taxes did some grousing during the paper- 
work period that ended Friday. But most of 
us, according to the Gallup poll, don’t believe 
we got soaked too hard. 

Dr. Gallup’s agents have been sampling 
opinion among income-tax payers. They re- 
port that 62 percent of those with opinions 
on the subject think the present tax rates 
are fair. However, they say sentiment has 
shifted decidedly since the war ended. Two 
years ago, 90 percent of the taxpayers thought 
the rates were fair; a year ago, 85 percent. 

This change, the doctor observes, is likely 
to mean that Congress will be under greater 
pressure for further tax reduction this year 
than in any’ recent year, and that the issue 
will get hot in the November congressional 
elections. We don’t doubt it. Tax cutting 
is a time-tested method of corralling votes. 

But we hope Congress will not yield to such 
pressure. 

An honestly balanced Federal budget, and 
a real start toward trimming our gigantic 
national debt, would be wiser and better for 
all of us than another reduction in our in- 
come-tax rates. In the not-so-long run, it 
would save money for all of us. It would 
begin immediately to remove one of the most 
dangerous causes of inflation—the Govern- 
ment’s deficit spending, which is priming an 
over-primed pump. 

This is no time to cut Government reve- 
nues. 

But it is the time to cut Government 
spending for nonessential activities much 
more deeply than President Truman has pro- 
posed. It is the time to hold down and 
prune back the growth of departments and 
agencies. It is the time to give income-tax 
payers firm assurance that their money will 
not be squandered. 

If that is done, we believe most of them 
will continue to think the present tax rates 
are fair. 





Editor Urges Senate To Restore Premium 
Payments to Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said pro and con about the ne- 
cessity for using premium payments to 
secure increased production of building 
materials we must have if we are to pro- 
vide adequate houses for veterans. The 
March 5 issue of the Norfolk (Va.) Vir- 
ginian-Pilot contains as clear an ex- 
planation of this premium-payment plan 
as has been published. Under permis- 
sion to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, I should like to in- 
clude the editorial from this progressive 
newspaper for the information of the 
Members of Congress: 


HOUSING SUBSIDIES 


The administration's housing program suf- 
fered a severe blow yesterday when the House 
rejected the section of the Patman housing 
bill calling for $600,000,000 of what Housing 
Expeditor Wyatt calls. premiums, another 
name for subsidies, to producers of construc- 
tion materials. President Truman sent a 
special letter supporting the subsidy plan to 
the Speaker of the House last week. In a 
Sunday statement Mr. Wyatt asserted that 
it is the “heart of the whole housing pro- 
gram.” Without it, he warned, there will 
be a failure to produce “anything like the 
volume” of materials required to reach the 
housing goal. 

Critics of the premiums proposal can make 
out a strong case in principle. Subsidies are 
in general a form of economic opiate by 
which the Government temporarily “cures” 
economic ills—at a deferred heavy cost to 
the taxpayer-> The administration has de- 
veloped a habit of turning to them as an 
easy way out of pressing difficulties—as it 
currently is doing in regard to food prices, 
using subsidies to hold down prices while 
permitting wage increases which boost costs 
But the subsidies Mr. Wyatt and President 
Truman are urging are of a somewhat differ- 
ent type and are justified under conditions 
in the housing field. 

Mr. Wyatt and President Truman are talk- 
ing about subsidies to be paid, not to all pro- 
ducers of the materials now in shortage but 
to the high-cost producers who cannot oper- 
ate effectively under existing price ceilings. 
These are the marginal producers who, if 
there were no shortages, would be pushed 
out of the markets by the more efficient pro- 
ducers. It is a question, as Representative 
Monroney has put it, of paying them suffi- 
cient subsidies to give them a profit margin to 
get additional production in a period of acute 
need for just that. The proposed premi- 
ums, in brief, are comparable to those paid 
during the war to high-cost producers of stra- 
tegic metals like copper. 

The alternative is to give way on the price 
line for all the producers—which would 
mean that the low-cost manufacturers would 
get unduly large profits and the prices that 
would have to be charged for all new housing 
units would rise. The subsidy plan offers a 
means of giving both the subsidized and non- 
subsidized producers a normal rate of 


profit while price ceilings are maintained. 
If the House does not reconsider its hasty 
action yesterday, put over by a Republican- 
southern Democrat coalition, it will be the 
duty of the Senate to restore the key subsidy 
plan to the bid as a whole. 








Ship Sales Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Journal of Commerce for March 
20, 1946: 

PrrsiDENT DEFENDS SHIP DisposaL Act—Ap- 
mits FLAWS BuT SAYS SITUATION CALLED FOR 
IMMEDIATE ACTION 
WASHINGTON, March 19.—President Tru- 

man was awar of the flaws in the ship sales 

bill as he signed the measure but under prés- 
ent conditions he reasons that “all we can 
do is to take the best we can get and try to 





impossible surplus property sales bill work.” 

The President’s views on the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act were made known to Representative 
WIcGLESWORTH (Republican, Massachusetts), 
a critic of the legislation. In inserting in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD an 
exchange of correspondence with the Presi- 
dent, the Massachusetts Republican called 
attention to the specific objections to the 
legislation which he voiced in the House prior 
to its passage. 


FEARED YEAR'S DELAY 


Expressing appreciation for Representative 
WIGGLESWORTH’S comments on the legislation 
in a letter dated March 7, the President in a 
reply, dated March 11, sa‘d in part: 

“The legislation, of course, has provisions 
that maybe are not ideal, but this bill has 
been so long delayed and the necessity for 
the disposal of our surplus merchant marine 
equipment in some manner is so great that 
I felt it was better to sign the bill than to 
wait probably another year to get a better 
one. 

“This legislation should have been on the 
law book previous to VE-day but for some 
reason or other the committee never could 
reach an agreement on the sort of a Dill 
necessary to be passed. I regret this very 
much but it seems under present conditions 
all we can do is to take the best we can get 
and try to make it work, just as We tried to 
make an impossible surplus property sales 
bill work.” 

Chairman WIcGLESworTH had called atten- 
tion to the recent finding by the Comptroller 
General that over $5,822,000,000 had been im- 
properly accounted for by WSA and the Mari- 
time Commission. He added that the situa- 
tion has been “so bad as to Call imperatfvely 
for a thorough accounting and audit by the 
Comptroller General and for thorough inter- 
nal reorganization.” 





Nathaniel Leverone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time ago a Member of the House made 
reference to a certain group called the 
National Association for Christian 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Leadership and spoke rather ungener- 
ously of one of the leaders of this organ- 
ization, namely, Mr. Nathaniel Leverone, 
of Chicago. 

I have had some acquaintance with 
the work of this association and have 
attended a number of its meetings. The 
observations which were made on the 
floor of the House a few weeks ago 
prompted me to look even more closely 
at this organization and its objectives 
and I became even more deeply im- 
pressed with its work and with its pur- 
poses. 

It is composed principally of business- 
men and men in public life. It embraces 
people of every faith and creed. Itisa 
group that has sought to appraise the 
problems of the world and of our own 
country impartially and unselfishly and 
to seek a remedy for the ferment, the 
unrest, the bewilderment that exists in 
the world today. It is devoting itself to 
a return to religion, to a revitalization 
of faith, to the application of spiritual 
values to our problems, and to a recap- 
ture of those values which are so indis- 
pensable to a reordering of the world 
and the achievement of peace both in the 
world and at home. Never has there 
been a need for such unselfish service as 
that to which the National Association 
for Christian Leadership hac been de- 
voting its efforts and resources. 

One of the leaders of this group is Mr. 
Nathaniel Leverone, of Chicago. He is 
an outstanding businessman who is held 
in highest esteem in his community, his 
State, and in the Nation. For years Mr. 
Leverone has given so freely of his time, 
his vast talent, and his resources to this 
work and to a host of other philanthropic 
endeavors. He served so long and faith- 
fully as president of the Goodwill Indus- 
tries in the interest of the underprivi- 
leged. He served as president of a group 
known as Common Ground and in that 
capacity became so well and widely 
known for his philanthropies. 

Even in the field of unselfish and un- 
rewarded public service his name stands 
high. During the war he headed the 
Conservation Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board for the State of Illinois 
and under his skillful direction the con- 
servation drives for materials of all kinds 
that were so essential to the war effort 
achieved a monumental success. He 
served as a member of the State Appeal 
Board under the Selective Service System 
and performed a notable work. He was 
also designated as the head of the Air 
Corps Recruiting Division for Illinois and 
the results achieved speak so eloquently 
of his labors in this field. 

I have known Nathaniel Leverone inti- 
mately for a great many years and can 
testify not only to his patriotic and un- 
Selfish devotion to his country and his 
interest in the well-being of his fellow 
men but also to the high esteem in which 
he is universally held. This Nation can 
in truth and in fact be grateful for men 
like Nathaniel Leverone who so clearly 
perceive the problems of the day and 
then so willingly and unselfishly devote 
themselves to those spiritual and moral 
endeavors wherein we may find the only 
true and enduring remedy for our diffi- 
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culties. Because of this I felt quite dis- 
tressed over the thoughtless and unwar- 
ranted observations which weré made 
some weeks ago on the floor of this body 
by one of our colleagues. 





Helena (Mont.) Aerie No. 16 Accords 
Recognition to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous. consent 
granted to me by the House, I am happy 
to include with my remarks a copy of a 
resolution passed by the Helena Aerie 
No. 16 of the Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
This great organization is to be com- 
mended for its foresight in according 
recognition to an outstanding leader and 
also for the principles which both he 
and it believed in. This resolution gives 
due cognizance to a great President, a 
man who believed in the people and who 
shcwed by his administration that the 
welfare of the people was always upper- 
most in his mind. A magnificent leader 
is gone but a great people and a great 
fraternal organization, the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, will always remember 
him and his accomplishments. 

““FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, 
“HELENA AERIE No. 16, 
“Helena, Mont 

“Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt served 
as President of the United States from March 
4, 1933, until his untimely death on April 
12, 1945, having been elected to four succes- 
sive terms, and having become the first Amer- 
ican President honored by his fellow citizens 
with more than the traditional two terms; 
and 

“Whereas President Roosevelt assumed cf- 
fice during the depressicn, one of the great 
domestic crises in the Nation's history, and by 
wise, courageous, and humanitarian leader- 


ship restored confidence and faith in Amer- 
ica; and 

“Whereas President Roosevelt championed 
the cause of the workingmen of America and 
ushered in a new era of consideration for the 
rights of labor and the common man; and 

“Whereas President Roosevelt espoused 
and signed the National Social Security Act 


generally recognized as the greatest social 
measure in American history, climaxing a 14- 
year educational campaign by the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles in behalf of State and Fed- 
eral old-age-security legislation; and 
“Whereas President Roosevelt awakened 
our Nation to the menace of fascism to our 
free institutions and our very existence as a 
free people, and led America and its allies, 
the United Nations, in the mightiest world 
struggle for human freedom, culminating in 
the unconditional surrender of Germany and 
in decisive victories over Japan; and 
“Whereas President Roosevelt charted a 
course for preventing future wars, by means 
of a permanent world peace organization, 


economic cooperation, and international good 
will, thereby embodying during the most 
critical period in modern history the hopes, 
the aspirations, and the ideals of his fellow 
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countrymen, and the oppressed peoples of 
the entire world; and 

, “Whereas Franklin Delano Roosevelt is as- 
sured an immortal place in world history, 
and will earn the gratitude of American gen- 
erations yet to come, and the esteem and 
affection of free peoples in all lands: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Helena Aerie, No. 16, Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, hereby respectfully 
petition the Congress of the United States 
to designate January 30, the birth date of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, as a national 
holiday. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“FRANK MURRAY, 
““MurpDOcK F. McRae, 
“HENRY LOBLE, 
“Resolution Committee, Helena 
Aerie, No. 16.” 

The above is a true copy of resolution 
adopted by Helena Aerie, No. 16, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, at their regular meeting, the 
8th day of March 1946. 

Attest: 

E. J. NEvit., Secretary. 





Editorial Says Congressional Action Only 
Hope in Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


CF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the grass roots of the country there is 
coming an increasing demard that Con- 
gress do something creative toward sup- 
plying the need for veterans’ housing. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
should like to include an editorial. It 
is typical of the expression of the people. 
It comes from one of the able newspapers 
of the Midwest, the Hamilton (Ohio) 
Journal-News: 


EMERGENCY HOUSING 


The emergency housing bill fostered by 
Congressman PATMAN, which is now before 
Congress, represents the hope of the Ameri- 
can people for low-cost housing. It also rep- 
resents the answer of the American people to 
the returning veterans who can find no 
suitable places to live in a price range they 
can afford to pay. 

Opposition has developed to the placing of 
ceilings on all housing, new and old. Op- 
position to this proposal has come from all 
kinds of special-interest groups. But if ceil- 
ings are not placed on housing, there will be 
no need ‘to increase production of housing. 
The prices will be far beyond the amount of 
money the average individual Can pay. 

Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt has placed 
great emphasis upon the passage of this leg- 
islation. The President in his letter to 
Speaker RAYBURN made a special plea for 
subsidies and price ceilings on all houses. 
If Congressman PATMAN’s bill fails to be 
passed in its entirety, the shortage of low- 
cost housing will continue unabated. 

If, as JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, says, “all of us want more houses, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to how 
we should go about it,” it would be wise for 
the Representatives to resolve their differ- 
ences of opinion and do something creative 
toward supplying these wants. A substitute 
bill which would eliminate both price ceil- 
ings and subsidies certainly is not the 
answer, 
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Congress Asked To Face Housing Issue 
Squarely—Boston Herald Urges Speed 
in Passage of Patman Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 15, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, legisla- 
tion designed to speed the President’s 
housing program has now been before 
the Congress since November 20, 1945. 
Full and extended hearings have been 
held on it, but the House saw fit to elim- 
inate two of its most important provi- 
sions: One to hold down speculation in 
real estate, and the other to spur pro- 
duction of sorely needed building mate- 
rials. Newspapers over the country are 
becoming restive over the fact that the 
legislation is still going through legisla- 
tive channels. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
one of the most responsible newspapers 
of New England—the Boston, Mass., 
Herald—which points up this problem in 
strong terms: 

HOUSING A NECESSITY 

To every veteran and nonveteran who has 
tried to rent an apartment or a house in the 
last year or two, or, if he is even bolder, 
attempted to build a new home, the housing 
problem is at least as important as the nylon 
scarcity. Doubling up, to which many 
families and their in-laws have been com- 
pelled to resort, is harmless as a temporary 
device. But one dislikes to think what the 
effect of its indefinite continuance will be on 
young married couples and their hopes for 
children and an independent family life. 
Thus Congress must realize that it is dealing 
with no theoretical problem, but with a 
factual situation of immediate concern to 
many of our people. 

The basic point at issue is how two or three 
million new homes can be built without in- 
flating their prices beyond the reach of most 
young veterans. In its housing bill the ad- 
ministration undertook to do this through 
the authorization of a $600,000,000 subsidy, 
to be paid to building material manufac- 
turers and others in lieu of raising OPA ceil- 
ings. This, in President Truman’s opinion, 
was the heart of the bill. It was also the 
most questionable part of it, for it extended 
the dangerous subsidy principle into another 
section of our economy. 

The House of Representatives, through a 
coalition of southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans, removed the subsidy and in its 
stead gave the Housing Expediter, Mr. Wyatt, 
authority to set prices on building materials 
through the OPA. Opponents of the original 
bill maintain that Mr. Wyatt can raise prices 
to levels sufficient to induce greater produc- 
tion of lumber and other needed materials, 
and then hold the line. Priorities by Presi- 
dential order would restrict allocation of such 
materials to residential building. The 
amended bill would also place ceiling prices 
on all houses built under the program, to 
prevent speculation in their sale and resale. 

Neither the subsidy scheme nor the lifted- 
ceiling plan is ideal. Both are admittedly 
expediencies, with possibly injurious results 
unless rigidly controlled. But the essential 
thing is that the Senate and House agree on 
the matter as soon as possible and get the 





actual building under way. Representative 
PaTMAN, of Texas, who sponsored the bil! in 
the House and who stubbornly fought the 
many changes made in it before it was passed, 
regards the House measure as at least “a lon 
and substantial step in the right direction.” 
The Senate should take the remaining steps 
quickly. There are people waiting, virtually 
on the doorsteps, of these new houses now. 





Amvets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to call 
to the attention of the Congress an ar- 
ticle that appeared in an Army news- 
paper, concerning the Amvets—Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II. 

Amvets is the largest veterans organ- 
ization that has come out of this war. 
Here is their program aims and achieve- 
ments: 


[From Service Stripe, Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., of March 16 
1946] 


AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II BACK IDEAS 
WITH ACTION 


American Veterans of World War II, tabbed 
as Amvets, unequivocally believes in the 
American way. It backs its convictions with 
a challenge and perpetuates its ideas with 
action. 

Established at a meeting in Kansas City, 
Mo., on December 9-10, 1944, through the 
merger of independent veterans groups from 
every section of the Nation, Amvets derived 
its first nucleus from a united will to preserve 
the rights for which its members had fought 
on the battlefields of the world. 

Inspired by youthful and courageous lead- 
ers, the group held its first official Amvet 
convention in October of 1945, and there 
elected to its command Jack W. Hardy, a 
Los Angeles attorney, and set forth through 
a constitution its resolve to preserve the 
rights of free men in a free society and to 
enhance the possibility of postwar success 
by reiterating in its preamble the basic truths 
which 170 years ago were held to be in- 
alienable and self-evident. 

At the 1945 convention the delegates unan- 
imously proclaimed they would “safeguard 
the principles of freedom, liberty, and justice 
for all” and would “promote the cause ol 
perpetual peace and good will among na- 
tions” and would “maintain inviolate the 
freedom of our country” and pledged “to 
dedicate ourselves to the cause of mutual 
assistance.” 

The record stands: 

1. National leaders of the Amvets first suz- 
gested that a GI delegate sit on the United 
States committee appointed to attend the 
San Francisco United Nations Conferencé 
The State Department followed with the sub- 
sequent appointment of Comdr. Harold Stas- 
sen and the statement that: Commande! 
Stassen “will fully represent the point o! 
view of men who have been serving over- 
seas.” 

2. Following charges by an Amvet leader, 
corporations and individuals representing 75 
percent of the total volume of business in 
the artificial-limb industry were indicted 
by a District grand jury for conspiracy to 
fix high and unreasonable prices for the sale 

















of artificial limbs to veterans. The we 
ment charged violation 6f the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

3 Consequential to an Amvet official’s pen- 
waged fight through the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Gen. Omar Bradley, chief of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, won a “new deal” in 
dical care for veterans. The victory was 
nsummated when President Truman signed 
a bill authorizing an independent, nonmili- 
tary medical corps for the Veterans’ Admin- 
ration 
4. The legislative representative of Amvets 
led the battle to provide mail courses and 
hosvital schooling for tubercular and other 
World War II veterans hospitalized for pro- 
tracted periods of time. 

5. As a result of pressure brought to bear 
thrcugh congressional channels by the 
Amvet's legislative representative, J. H. Leib, 
the application form for hospital treatment 
or domiciliary care for veterans was cut from 
four pages to one and one-quarter pages. 
Throughout, the form was streamlined, giv- 
ing the veteran a better deal. 

6. It was following a vigorous and scorch- 
ing campaign by an Amvet leader that Gen- 
eral Hines, of. the Veterans’ Administration, 
was removed and the appointment of Gen- 
eral Bradley brought about. 

7. An Amvet leader started the long argu- 
ment which resulted in the proposed change 
of the Navy uniform. His investigation re- 
vealed that the black neckerchief which 
sailors drape about their necks represented 
a continuous mourning for Lord Nelson, hero 
of the British Navy. The 13 trouser buttons 
commemorate the Thirteen Original Colonies, 
while the three white collar stripes were for 
the three sea victories of Lord Nelson. 

8. The efforts of an Amvet leader launched 
the campaign to pay lump insurance sums. 
General Bradley is now in back of the plan 
and legislation is now being initiated. 

9. Amvet posts throughout the Nation 
have backed campaigns to give veterans a 
chance to buy surplus Government housing 
property. In Washington, D. C., the organi- 
zation’s national headquarters site, an Am- 
vet group has submitted a bid for McLean 
Gardens, an $11,000,000 Government tract. 

10. The national legislative director of 
Amvets started the initial discussion and ac- 
tion advocating the building of a veterans’ 
medical center in the capital. Following a 
letter the national legislative director had 
sent to President Truman, General Bradley 
endorsed the plan and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is now conducting site surveys. 

And the record continues as evidence of 
the vigilance of leaders of an organization 
determined to abide by its slogan, “We fought 
together, now let us build together.” 

Culminating a 2-day national executive 
committee and State commanders’ session 
in the National Capital February 23-24, 1946, 
the body again faced the current issues at 
hand and resolved to continue to wage its 
home-front campaign to preserve the demo- 
cratic function ang democratic rights of man 
and to stand stalwartly against fascism and 
communism. 

The committee pledged to continue its in- 
Sistence that bona fide World War II combat 
veterans be appointed to the United States 
United Nations delegation; to ask for the 
maintenance of price controls until such a 
time as supply meets demand, and to ask 
the State Department to make its foreign 
policy clear to the Nation. 

Amvets, in cadence with the times, has as 
its third vice commander a woman Marine 
Corps veteran, and is organizing auxiliary 
posts in every State. 

Each of the many hundreds of Amvet posts 
throughout the Nation is a rampart of the 
way of life to which American soldiers were 
dedicated during World War II and is pledged 
te a course neither prolabor nor antilabor— 
but proveteran. 
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Answering Attacks on the Committee on 
Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the RecorpD, I am 
inserting a radio address which I expect 
to deliver tonight over Station WMAL 
answering attacks on the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

The matter referred to follows: 


My fellow Americans, in obedience to what 
I consider a duty to my country, I have come 
tonight to speak to you in terms you can all 
understand on some of the most vital ques- 
tions that ever affected our national welfare. 
Questions that rise high above the scramble 
for party vantage or the noisy clamor of 
men for place and power. Questions that 
vitally affect the welfare of every individual 
under the American flag. Questions that 
will affect the welfare of our children for 
generations to come. 

For fear that you did not get my name, 
I repeat it. This is JOHN RANKIN, a Member 
of Congress from Mississippi, chairman of 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, and the ranking member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the 
man you have heard maligned, misrepre- 
sented, and abused in broken English for the 
last several years. I am speaking to you 
from the Nation’s Capital at Washington. 

I will not take time to answer those smear 
attacks that have been made on me over 
this network, or elsewhere. There is no 
other man@én public life today who has been 
smeared, misrepresented, and abused by the 
enemies of our country and their fellow- 
travelers more than I have over the radio, in 
the press, magazines, books, and cartoons. 
Why is this? Why do these subversive ele- 
ments and individuals center their attacks 
on me? I'll tell you why. It is because I 
have stood my ground, refused to be intimi- 
dated by them, and continued to expose their 
subversive designs. AsI said, I'll not attempt 
to answer those personal attacks on me at 
this time. Most of them are so flagrant that 
they answer themselves. The American 
people are getting wise to the loathsome 
tactics of these enemies within our gates. 

But I do propose to answer some of the 
attacks that are now being made against the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, a 
standing committee of the American Con- 
gress on which I have the honor to serve. 

On the opening day of the present Con- 
gress, I secured the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the rules of the House of Represen- 
tatives creating the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, with the power to investigate, 
subpena witnesses and administer oaths, as 
well as the power to report legislation. Why 
did I take such a step? I did it for the safety 
of my country, which was being betrayed by 
its enemies at home while our brave young 
men were fighting and dying all over the 
world to protect it from our enemies abroad. 

That committee is the watch dog of Amer- 
ican institutions. It is the sentinel on the 
housetop, if you please, endeavoring to pro- 
tect our country from destruction at the 
hands of the disloyal elements within our 
gates. 

It has been very careful, and its investi- 
gators have been very careful not to trespass 
upon the rights of patriotic Americans, or 
anyone else who is not engaged in subversive 
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activities. Let me say now, with all the 
emphasis at my command, that no patriotic 
American need fear the Committee on Un- 
American Activities; and I might add, that 
no patriotic American need fear the FBI, or 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. And, 
in my opinion, no well-informed patriotic 
American does fear them. 

But there is an element in this country, 
many of whom have flooded in here in vio- 
lation of our immigration laws, who are 
scheming in every possible way to under- 
mine and destroy our form of government, 
as well as our American way of life, who do 
fear both this Committee on Un-American 
Activities and the FBI; and their fears are 
well founded, for we are on their trails. That 
is the reason for these attacks on us. 

They are aided and abetted by a few native 
Communists, crackpots, parlor pinks, foreign 
spies, fifth columnists, and fellow travelers 
who parade as real Americans, but whose ac- 
tivities will not stand the light of honest in- 
vestigation. They want the Committee on 
Un-American Activities abolished and the 
FBI destroyed. 

Why? Why do they object to having their 
activities investigated? In the words of Holy 
Writ they prefer darkness to light “because 
their deeds are evil.” 

Did you ever hear of a time when the 
burglars, the bootleggers, the thieves, and 
other outlaws and their sympathizers did 
not want the grand jury abolished? Well, 
this Committee on Un-American Activities 
is the grand jury of the United States, and 
those un-American elements, that use mys- 
terious ways their perfidy to perform, are 
anxious to see it abolished. It is being at- 
tacked by every Fascist element and every 
Communist front organization in America. 
Remember that fascism or nazism and com- 
munism are merely symptoms of the same 
disease. One is the fever and the other is 
the chill of a dying civilization. They are 
all out to overthrow this Government. 

The head of the Communist Party in testi- 
fying before the Committee on Un-American 
Activities recently admitted on oath to mak- 
ing the following statement—listen to this— 
here is what he said: 

“No Communist, no matter how many votes 
he should secure in a national election, could, 
even if he would, become President of the 
present Government. When a Communist 
heads a government of the United States 
(and that day will come just as surely as the 
sun rises), that government will not be a 
capitalistic government, but a Soviet govern- 
ment, and behind this government will stand 
the Red Army to enforce the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” 

What do they mean by a capitalistic gov- 
ernment? What do they mean when they 
say they are out to destroy capitalism? 

What they mean by the capitalistic system 
is our economic system, that enables a man 
to own his home, his farm, his store, his 
factory, or his filling station. In other 
words, these Communists want to destroy our 
system of free enterprise and to set up in its 
place a Soviet system where everyone would 
simply be a slave of the state, or the servant 
of a set of self-appointed commissars. 

They want to destroy our form of govern- 
ment, our system of free enterprise, our in- 
dividual freedom and set up a system of 
slavery, the like of which this country has 
never seen. Remember it was our system cf 
free enterprise that provided the materials 
to win this war; and it was the courage and 
daring of our American boys that brought 
about the victory. 

Communism is based upon 
Christianity. The two can never live to- 
gether in the same atmosphere. The con- 
flict is now on, testing whether our Christian 
civilization is to survive, or whether atheistic 
communism is to sweep us back into the dark 
ages of the pre-Christian era, and wipe out 
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the most glorious civilization mankind has 
ever known. 

- Do not deceive yourselves. We must take 
our choice between those two ideologies. 

My choice is already made. I prefer our 
Christian civilization with its system of free 
government, human liberty, and hope of a 
hereafter. 

These are the things the Communists are 
out to destroy. 

When you get after them they either whine 
anti-Semitism or cry persecution or racial 
bias; yet they have their agents and fellow 
travelers going ail over the country stirring 
up race trouble between the white and col- 
ored people. Look what they are doing today 
in Columbia, Tenn. They did the same thing 
in Detroit, Mich. They are the worst ene- 
mies the Negro ever had. What do they care 
how many Negroes, or how many white Amer- 
icans, get killed if it will help them to stir 
up trouble and promote their efforts to 
change this country from a free Christian 
republic to an atheistic Karl Marx dictator- 
ship? I have before me a booklet they are 
circulating, entitled “The Negro in Soviet 
America.” They are telling the Negroes that 
they are going to set up a Negro soviet in the 
Southern States. They are urging the pas- 
sage of laws to make every citizen register his 
firearms or turn them in, so they will know 
what to expect when they start trouble. 

One of the top-flight employees in the 
State Department, in discussing communism 
or what he called people with “strong pro- 
soviet leanings,” said: 

“I can conceive of no American in his right 
mind who would want to live under, or see 
perpetuated or extended to additional coun- 
tries, a system of government which main- 
tains itself by police methods and terrorism, 
which suppresses every right and liberty that 
we regard as essential to our community life, 
and which in its international relations em- 
ploys fraud and duplicity as everyday 
gnethods.” 

I wish everyone else in a key position on 
the Federal pay roll felt that way about it, 
and would help us clean house. 

If these people are not engaged in subver- 
sive activities, why do they object to the 
FBI, or the investigators of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, seeing their 
books. 

They also want to get rid of the National 
Guard in the various States. Why? Simply 
because that would render the peoples of the 
various States helpless in case of trouble. 

These subversive elements are organizing 
these Communist front organizations with 
laudable pretenses and high-sounding, or 
innocent-sounding names, in order to delude 
innocent people into joining them, or con- 
tributing to their support, while they ex- 
tend their plans for revolution by stirring 
up strife and race-hatred and undermining 
American institutions. They are aided and 
abetted, as I said, by these foreign spies, fifth 
columnists, parlor pinks, and fellow trav- 
elers, many of whom, I am sorry to say, are 
on the Federal pay roll. 

Let me give you an example. At one time 
we had the finest counter-intelligence system 
in the world, to investigate every individual 
who was placed in anything like a key position 
in connection with our armed forces. In 
March of 1943 certain officials in the counter- 
intelligence service were informed that the 
Communists had started a campaign for com- 
plete destruction of the counter-intelligence 
in the American Army. Over the protest of 
many of us, including Mr. Dies, the then 
chairman of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, that group succeeded, 
and today our counter-intelligence system in 
the War Department is but a sad memory; 
and Communists have been commissioned in 
that department, and placed in positions to 
furnish all the information these foreign 
spies are now trying to secure. 

We have just won a great war, and we do 
not want another one. Germany, Italy, and 
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Japan are at our feet, and we are meting out 
punishment to those individuals deemed re- 
sponsible for that conflict and its inhuman 
cruelties. While that is going on, these sub- 
versive elements here at home are boring 
from within, and planting the dynamite of 
destruction under the very foundations of 
that Government which America’s brave and 
generous sons poured out their life’s blood 
to defend. 

My party is in power, and I call upon every 
official of this Government, from the Presi- 
dent on down, to join us in our efforts to 
clean house, drive these subversive elements 
from the Federal pay roll, and from the coun- 
try, restore our counter-intelligence system, 
and put patriotic Americans, preferably war 
veterans, in those positions now occupied by 
people whose loyalty is not to America but 
to a foreign power. 

I call upon the American people to join us 
in shutting the doors of immigration, stop- 
ping this flood that has been unloading upon 
our shores, untold thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of these undesirable individuals, 
many of whom have brought with them 
atheism, anarchy, infidelity, and hatred of 
our orm of government. 

Let us reverse the trend, and ship these 
people back to the countries from which they 
came. 

These elements are trying to seize power in 
this country by getting hold of the radio, the 
press, and the moving-picture industry in 
order to more effectively undermine and de- 
stroy this, the greatest Government, the 
greatest country, with the greatest system of 
religious and political freedom, the world has 
ever known. 

I call upon all patriotic Americans, who put 
loyalty to their country first, to join us in 
this fight to protect this Nation from these 
subversive elements and help us to save 
America for Americans. 





Agricultural Program of the*National 
Farmers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it should 
be generally recognized that one of the 
most serious problems confronting the 
Nation is that of making agriculture a 
satisfactory and remunerative way of 
life. The great farm organizations have 
all devoted much attention to this prob- 
lem. They disagree in many ways on 
how it can best be met. That is only 
natural, for the many phases of the farm 
problem will have to be met in many 
diverse ways. 

One of the farm organizations, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, held its fortieth 
national convention in Topeka, Kans., on 
March 4 to 6 of this year. The conven- 
tion adopted a national economic policy 
for agriculture. While this policy is quite 
far reaching, it does contain so much 
food for thought, particularly with refer- 
ence to the problem of low-income farm- 
ers and other persons, that I ask consent 
to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. I wish it to be understood that 


my request for the insertion of this pro- 
gram in the Recorp does not imply that 
I am in favor of everything it contains, 





but that I believe that the remedies it 
proposes for farm ills should be carefully 
considered along with remedies propsseq 
by the other great farm organizations. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogp, 
as follows: 


The next decade may be the most crucia) 
for farmers in American history. Widespread 
mechanization of agriculture is in prospect, 
as are great changes in most production and 
demand factors. Among the facts that must 
be faced for the next decade is the fact that 
farmers and Government must cooperate to 
solve the agricultural problems that these 
changes will bring. After many years of 
seeking vainly to achieve their ends other- 
wise, farmers have learned that they need 
to use the instrument of Government to 
gain many of their objectives. 

For the next 3 or 4 years Government wil! 
have the duty of supporting prices of farm 
products under the pledge given in the 
Steagall amendment to the Price Control 
Act. When farm prices sag and land values 
decline, the necessity for making use of goy- 
ernmental devices will become even more 
pronounced. A _ central immediate issue 
ahead for farmers, therefore, is how to hu- 
manize and localize Federal agencies and 
programs, make them more responsive to 
needs of people, and enable farmers to take 
part more effectively in them. Existing 
farmer committees have demonstrated in 
many areas the great benefits of citizen par- 
ticipation, and their work now makes it 
possible to move toward greater participa- 
tion. For this reason, the first recommenda- 
tions of the National Farmers-Union in the 
agricultural phases of its 1946-47 program 
deal with ways of doing just that. 

In other words, we deal first with ways of 
using democracy more effectively. To that 
end we recommend the following measurts: 

1. A new general agricultural program 
should be adopted by Congress, based on the 
following principles: 

(a) In every rural county, or for every two 
or three counties in sparsely settled areas, 
there shall be established a county agricul- 
tural committee, composed of farmers, freely 
elected under safeguards such as those con- 
tained in the National Labor Relations Act, 
supplemented where desirable by township 
committees similarly constituted. Such an 
election shall be void unless at least 5) 
percent of the eligible farmers in the com- 
mittee’s area vote in the election, in which 
case, the county committee shall be ap- 
pointed by a State agricultural committee, 
described further in this program. To the 
county committee shall be submitted an- 
nually a plan for each farm in its urea. It 
shall be the duty of this committee to co- 
operate with the farmers and with the repre- 
sentatives of the Government in its area in 
obtaining the use of farm plans that will pro- 
tect the interest both of local farmers and of 
society at large in a healthy agriculture. The 
committee shall have fnal authority as to 
the justice and wisdom of each farm plan 
drawn for farms within its jurisdiction. The 
committee also shall have the duty of ad- 
vising the Secretary of Agriculture with re- 
spect to the effectiveness of national farm 
programs as they operate in the committee's 
area, and as to needed adjustments, both 
short- and long-range. The committee's 
jurisdiction shall extend to all national farm 
programs. 

(b) For each such committee there shall 
be designated a representative of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, whose function it shall be 
to represent the Department of Agriculture 
in all its dealings with the county committee 
This official meed not supersede existing 
agency arrangements, but shall be the chan- 
nel through which farmers can work with all 
agencies. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
entire administrative set-up of the Depart- 
ment will be revised to make it function as a 








vidual farm, The Secretary shall comple- 
ment the farmer committee system proposed 
here with appropriate State and regional of- 
f to insure uniform administration in 
r to accomplish the objectives of the 


‘(c) The members of the county agricul- 


tural committees annually shall elect the 
I pers of a State agricultural committee 
composed of enough members to insure the 


ssentation of all principal agricultural 
ts and areas in the State. The State 
1ittee shall have the functions of relat- 
vidual county committee work to na- 
policies and programs, of converting 
nal production goals into county pro- 
goals, of advising national author- 
n price policies within the State, and 
ising the Secretary as to present and 
pective effectiveness of national policies 

nd programs within the State. 

(d) Members of the county committee 

all elect every 2 years the members of a 
national farm price committee, which shall 
be the bargaining agent of all farmers in 
negotiating with the Federal Government. 
As the agent for consumers, there shall be 
established a consumers protection agency, 
the function of which shall be to give con- 
tinuous, comprehensive attention to costs, 
prices, and availability of all products, both 
agricultural and nonagricultural. A major 
function of this agency shall be to negotiate 
with the national committee of farm pro- 
ducers for the establishment of support prices 
fair to both producer and consumer, and of 
production goals adequate both to supply 
the needs of the Nation and to yield farm- 
ers, in conjunction with other measures, a 
fair income. Membership of the national 
committee shall be made up of 2 members 
each from the 10 major producing regions 

f the United States. They shall be elected 

not as representatives of farm commodity 
groups, but as representatives of all agricul- 
tural producing interests of their regions. 
Election of the members of the national com- 
mittee shall be by members of the ccunty 
committees voting in elections corducted 
under safeguards similar to those contained 
in the National Labor Relations Act. The 
national committee shall negotiate with the 
Federal Government annually the support 
prices to be guaranteed through the com- 
ing year, but shall be authorized to provide 
for differentials and for seasonal price 
changes, if desirable. 

(e) Just as the national committee shall 
negotiate annual support prices, so the indi- 
vidual farmer and the county representative 
of the Secretary shall negotiate annually the 
provisions of a farm plan for the farmer’s 
farm. This farm plan shall include all 
phiises of operation of the farm affected by 
national-farm programs, and shall take equal 

count of the interest of the farmer and of 
the Nation as a whole in the production and 
conservation patterns of the farm, and shall 
relate that farm's production and conserva- 
tion pattern to that of the Nation. The ob- 
jective of such farm plans shall be to place 
all farms ultimately on an economic-size, 
family-farm basis. 

(f) The national farm program embadied 
in such farm plans shall provide opportunity 
to all farmers for full-time, year-round, re- 
munerative employment. An important re- 
quirement in such a program is the establish- 
ment of a continuous, year-round, Nation- 
wide conservation-works program, including 
soil, forest, timber-farming, and water con- 
servation, which shall offer socially produc- 
tive work to those farmers who are under- 
employed. Such a program will give all 
farmers a chance to earn a minimum decent 
living, will afford them a transition from 
agricuiture to industry if they desire to make 
such a change, and will preserve soil re- 
sources for all time. It shall not be the aim 
of this program, however, to maintain perma- 
hent operation of uneconomic farm units. 
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Through the use of the individual farm plans, 
it should promote the eventual establishment 
of an agriculture composed wholly of eco- 
nomic family farms. The conservation works 
program also shall have as its ultimate ob- 
jective, the establishment of a national pat- 
tern of land use, in which all the Nation’s 
land shall be put to those uses for which they 
are best adapted. 

Each farmer shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion for conservation work done on his own 
farm, where such work is of long-range bene- 
fit to society, and yet is too costly or not im- 
mediately profitable enough for the farmer 
to undertake it on his own. In all such 
work, on or off the farm, the statutory min- 
imum wege for industrial labor shall apply to 
his labor. 

2. In addition to the above, for the specific 
promotion of family-type farming as the 
predominant pattern of American agriculture, 
we propose a national land policy aimed at 
the adjustment, over a period of time, of all 
farm land into sound economic units op- 
erated by individual farm families, or co- 
operating farm families. In order to pro- 
mote such a land policy, we urge the follow- 
ing action: 

(a) The initiation now of a program of 
government acquisition of large farms for 
subdivision into economic family-farm units 
and resale to family farmers, and of acquisi- 
tion of too-small farm units for resale in 
order to complete economic-size family farms. 

Such a program need not involve drastic 
action of the kind taken in other countries 
to insure equitable distribution of land. It 
could be highly effective over a period of 
years if it simply involved purchase of large, 
or too-small farms as they came on the mar- 
ket, their subdivision, and their improve- 
ment. While land prices are high and many 
corporate holders of land have disposed of 
their holdings in recent years, nevertheless, 
the time will come when such land again will 
become available for purchase. 

The Federal Government now should set up 
policies and administrative procedures that 
will enable it to push forward as rapidly as 
possible with this program. 

(b) A farm-enlargement loan program of 
large scale is needed at once. A major prob- 
lem of family farmers is their lack of suffi- 
cient land. Many thousands of farms fall 
just short of the amount of land required to 
yield a decent livelihood, and the operators do 
not receive a large enough income to enable 
them to acquire the needed additional land. 
The provision of such credit, which should 
be based upon the character and ability of 
the operator plus a reasonable estimate of 
the long-time earning power of the enlarged 
farm, ought to be a major concern of gov- 
ernment. 

(c) The farm ownership and rural-rehabil- 
itation-loan programs of the Department of 
Agriculture should be greatly expanded. 
Nearly two-thirds of American farmers need 
the kind of credit that these programs pro- 
vide. They should be expanded to meet that 
need, and they should be freed from arbitrary 
loan limitations that in the past have handi- 
capped them. Such credit ought to be the 
basic type of agricultural credit, and should 
cover every farmer who needs it. 

(d) Meantime, while a real program to 
give opportunity for farmers to acquire own- 
ership of their own farms is being carried 
out, much of the farming of America will 
be continued on a tenant-landlord basis. 
Much can be done to improve tenure con- 
ditions on these farms. We urge the enact- 
ment of legislation to improve rental con- 
tracts and land-tenure policies, including: 

a. Compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments. 

b. Automatic renewal of leases. 

c. Minimum standards of housing and im- 
provements on leased farms. 

(e) Technical assistance to farmers should 
be greatly expanded, with special emphasis 
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on the needs of middle- and low-income 
farmers (not now aided by any of the edu- 
cational, advisory, or technical agencies of 
Government). The extension services and 
land-grant colleges ought to pioneer in doiz 

this, instead, as now, of all too often - 
iting their help to upper-bracket farmers; 
and the services provided by Federal 
cies ought to be greatly expanded. 

(f) Proposed national science legislation 
should emphasize and find means to rem<¢ 
the serious failure of the land-grant col- 
leges to provide, through the extension serv- 
ices and experiment stations, research dedi- 
cated to the needs of family farmers and 
means of bringing such knowledge to family 
farmers. Future Federal and State Govern- 
ment research shculd be dedicated to discov- 
ery of devices and processes that will specifi- 
cally help family-farm verators, and the 
educational agencies set tp to aid farmers 
ought to direct their efforts to bringing the 
resuits of this research to all family farms. 

(g) We again call upon Congress to enact 
legislation establishing a minimum wage for 
agricultural labor no lower than that set for 
labor in other industries. The subsidization 
by cheap labor of large farms is perhaps the 
most active economic threat to family farm- 
ers. If agricultural employers of large num- 
bers of workers were forced to pay a minimum 
wage, then the vaunted “efficiency” of the 
factory farm could be realistically tested, in- 
stead of being blindly accepted by some 
economists, business interests, and even so- 
called farm leaders. Moreover, cheap hired 
labor cheapens the value of the labor of the 
self-employed who must compete with it, 
and payment of substandard wages depresses 
buying power for farm preducts when paid 
in rural areas as well as in industrial. The 
right to engage freely in collectively bar- 
gaining and to join organizations of their 
own choice should be insured for agricultural 
labor equally with industrial labor. 

3. A truly well-rounded national farm pro- 
gram must include provision for consump- 
tion and dietary needs of the whole people, 
as Well as provision for production needs of 
farmers. We, therefore, recommend the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(a) Just as we have advocated the use of 
subsidies during the war to control inflation, 
sO we advocate the use of subsidies where 
they are necessary to give every American, 
including farmers, a minimum decent stand- 
ard of living. We believe firmly in the pzin- 
ciple of taxing wealth where it is, so that 
needs can be met where they are. 

(b) Congress should enact at the earliest 
possible date legislation underwriting a m'! 
imum diet for all American families. Such 
principles are embodied in the Aiken food 
allotment bill. 

(c) We strongly endorse the school-lunch 
and other disposal programs that assure the 
use by people who need them of those agri- 
cultural products that cannot be absorl 
the market place, and we urge that where 
necessary such programs be maintained at an 
adequate level, even if it is necessary to ex- 
pand them beyond the point of 
unsold stocks. 

4. We propose the following general na- 
tional policies for agriculture: 

(a) The basic principle in the pricing of 
agricultural products should be the estab- 
lishment of prices that consider the best 
interests of both producers and consumcr 

(b)} Where income from sale of farm prod- 
ucts is not high enough to return a fair live- 
lihood to the producer because society re- 
quires low-cost products, it is the responsi- 
bility of society as a whole to afford to the 
producer, through direct Government pay- 
ments the additional income he needs for 
such a livelihood. 

(c) Prices should be set ahead of growing 
seasons and should take account of changing 
demand and need conditions as between 
crops, 
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(d) Setting of national production goals 
should be continued, and the goals should 
seek always for abundant production, with 
acreage controls invoked only to assure 
changes in kinds’ of production or to assure 
conservation of the soil. Greater production 
by family-type farmers should be promoted 
through adoption of a conscious and deliber- 
ate policy of assigning progressively larger 
shares of needed production goals. 

(e) The ever-normal granary should be 
continued as a means of assuring adequate 
levels of domestic supplies and of manage- 
ment of temporary surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts. The granary should include, when de- 
sirable, all farm products, should be ex- 
panded beyond present levels to guard 
against domestic shortages, and should be 
related to an international program for ex- 
panded world trade. 

(f) All benefit payments, adjustment or 
conversion payments, or other compensation 
should be graduated so as to favor family 
farmers, and at the same time, through the 
farm plans and other devices described 
herein, opportunity should be afforded out- 
side agriculture for those displaced from 
agriculture, so that steady progress is made 
toward an American agriculture composed 
wholly of economic-size, family-type farms. 

(g) Universal, level-premium insurance 
against all production hazards ought to be 
an integral part of a national-farm program, 
with automatic participation by all farmers 
sharing in the benefits of such program. The 
costs of such insurance should be borne 
equally by participating farmers and by so- 
ciety as a whole. 

(h) The commitment of the Government 
to support postwar prices of farm: products 
as embodied in the Steagall amendment 
should not be impaired by the maintenance 
simply of national average prices or by the 
imposition of acreage quotas simply to re- 
duce the cost of supporting prices to the Gov- 
ernment. Each farmer is entitled individ- 
ually to such prices as are specified in the 
Steagall amendment, and no family farmer’s 
income should be cut by imposition of acre- 
age quotas not balanced by other allocations, 





Penalty of Weakness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the ‘Washington Evening Star of 
March 18, 1946: 

PENALTY OF WEAKNESS 

Secretary of State Byrnes had a number 
of extremely important things to say in his 
address to the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
in New York Saturday night. 

He stated in emphatic terms that this 
country looks to the United Nations as the 
path to enduring peace, that it is com- 
mitted to the support of the Charter of the 
UNO, and that, should the occasion arise, 
“our military strength will be used to sup- 
port the purposes and principles of the 
Charter.” Obviously, within the framework 
of this policy there is no room for “an alliance 
with the Soviet Union against Great Brit- 
ain” or “an alliance with Great Britain 
against the Soviet Union.” 
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But it is hardly less obvious that this pol- 
icy would fall to the ground if any of the 
great powers should embark upon a course 
of action which threatened the peace of the 
world and our own security. In such an 
eventuality the UNO would not be an effec- 
tive instrument, for a great power, if bent 
upon aggression, could block action in the 
Security Council by exercising its right of 
veto. The sequel to that would be war—a 
war in which we would have to ally ourselves 
with any nation willing to fight the aggressor. 

Our real hope, for the present at least, lies 
in the maintenance of a degree of military 
power which would make the risks of aggres- 
sion too great for any nation to take. Mr. 
Churchill would do this through a fraternal 
association of the United States and Britain. 
Mr. Byrnes rejects an alliance—which Mr. 
Churchill says he is not advocating—but he 
hopes to achieve the same end by maintain- 
ing our own military strength. 

His remarks on this point constitute the 
most important phase of his address, and 
they should be taken to heart in this country. 
Recalling the penalty exacted from us for 
our military weakness prior to Pearl Harbor, 
Mr. Byrnes declared: “This tragic experience 
makes us realize that weakness invites ag- 
gression. Weakness causes others to act as 
they would not act if they thought that our 
words were backed by strength.” 

This latter statement is profoundly true, 
and no one Knows it better than Mr. Byrnes. 
As Secretary of State, he has been criticized 
for not dealing more firmly with the Rus- 
sians. But Mr. Byrnes’ “hands are tied, not 
by an unwillingness on his part to be firm, 
but by the fact that firm words fall on in- 
different ears when they are not supported 
by power. 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes calls in 
the strongest terms for continuation of the 
draft and the adoption of universal military 
training. He does not say it in so many 
words, but the implication is clear that the 
attainment of our primary diplomatic ob- 
jective—the maintenance of peace—will be 
jeopardized if we discontinue the draft and 
reject universal training. If we intend to be 
Strong, as an aid to peace, we need these 
things. And we also need to remember that 
the alternative to strength is weakness, and 
that the penalty of weakness has “been, and 
probably will continue to be, war. 





Russian Aims in Middle East? 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post: 


RUSSIAN AIMS IN MIDDLE EAST ARE REVEALED 
BY OLD EVENTS 


(By Maj. John R. Walsh) 


NEw York, March 17.—The currently oft- 
heard question, “What is Russia up to now?” 
must be more rhetorical than it is a sincere 
expression of curiosity when asked by pre- 
sumably well-informed statesmen. 

Certainly it is not difficult of answer by 
those aware of Imperial Russia’s southward 
drive to implement Peter the Great’s alleged 
testament, and by the many who witnessed 
Soviet Russia’s preparatory moves to strike 
through the Middle East across Britain’s 
sensitive and vulnerable lifeline of empire. 





In this subcontinent of southwestern Asia 
are the trade routes, the waterways, railways, 
and airways which afford communication 
and commerce between the great populations 
and markets of Europe and Asia. 


HISTORICAL BATTLEGROUND 


Here for thousands of years has been the 
battleground of empire. 

Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Chal- 
deans, Jews, Iranians (ancient Persia), 
Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, Islam all sought 
domination, covering desert and mountains 
with civilian as well as soldier blood. 

From the late tenth to early fifteenth cen- 
turies a succession of nomadic waves poured 
out of Central Asia, pressed on by the widen- 
ing barrenness of the Asiatic heartland, con- 
quering and destroying, looting and raping, 
egged always onward by the spirit of conquest 
and the lush gossip of ancient caravan routes. 

The Ottomans, having achieved domina- 
tion of Asia Minor but beset by the 
Byzantines and Crusaders around the Medi- 
terranean’'s edges, had seen their predecessor 
Seljuk Turks unable to withstand a two- 
front war against Genghis Khan's mongols 
while at their backs were warlike Christians. 
They faced Tamourlane’s fourteenth century 
onslaught from central Asia, and foresaw 
others. 

To prevent espionage and communication 
between eastern and western enemies they 
closed the old trade routes. This forced the 
discovery of the long water passage around 
Africa and indirectly led to the discovery of 
America. 

These historic events accelerated develop- 
ment of water-borne commerce and the 
newer and richer areas of discovery. It was 
not until the last century, with the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the building of Rus- 
sian railways, that the Middle East was fully 
restored to its ancient strategic importance. 

Among the waterways the Dardanelles was 
already an object of Russian territorial ambi- 
tion, Britain and France having joined the 
Ottomans in the Crimean War to withhold 
these narrow straits from Czarist clutches. 

Even before World War I the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea had become British lakes 
important in the cohesion of empire and 
Suez was as necessary to England as the 
Panama Canal is to the United States. 

World War II placed emphasis on oil, 
tended to exhaust reserves in friendly hands. 
The war’s huge cost brings extreme necessity 
for Britain to hold and enlarge markets. 
Tensions within the Empire, and with com- 
merce-producing and politically related coun- 
tries increase the value of waterways, rails, 
and airways as cohesive factors holding 
British territories together. 

In several places the Middle East's oil 
bubbles to the surface and has been burning 
for centuries. If unrelated to complex eco- 
nomic, political, and religious factors—of 
which mention will be made in subsequent 
articles—the great oil reserves already tapped 
or known to exist within the strategic land 
mass would of themselves likely not kindle 
another world-wide conflagration. 

The cost per barrel would be thus too 
great for practical statesmen. It would be 
more clearly in the interest of their countries 
to assign areas, as has in effect been done 
around the Persian Gulf, or to deal in con- 
sortium, as has been done in northern Iraq 
and as has been proposed in Iran. 


PRODUCING FIELDS 


Producing oil fields are American on 
Bahrein Island and on the nearby mainland 
of Saudi Arabia; British-French-American in 
Iraq (with a small private interest owned 
by a Caucasian); and British in southwestern 
Iran, where their pipe lines run to the 
Abadan Island refinery. 

The Mosul and Kirkuk fields in northern 
Iraq send oil to the Mediterranean via pipe 
lines crossing Syria, Transjordania, and Pal- 
estine, The proposed pipe line from Amer- 














can fields in Saudi Arabia and on Baherin 
would also traverse Transjordan and Pales- 
tine 
Future development is planned in several 
tions, past surveys having indicated 
potential reserves. American com- 
panies scught development concessions in 
Iran in 1943 and 1944, showing principal 
i est in the eastern part of that country. 
British companies also negotiated. 
We whose business it was to keep in- 
d uf what went on had already heard 
t the Soviets weren't bothered by trifles 
as negotiated concessions. They had 
surveyed and drilled in their oc- 
cupied provinces across the north of Iran. 


Not so much to repulse American or 
British companies who were willing to 


iate as if the oil belonged to the Iranian 

le, and would subscribe to and operate 
under Iranian law, the little country de- 
ided in autumn, 1944, to reject aH proposals 
until foreign troops have withdrawn. 

Iran is an historic wedge land in all this. 
For over 200 years her history has evolved 
(“clarified,” as the Soviets now say) around 

» rivalry of Britain and Russia. At her 
east lies India, Britain’s “Jewel of empire.” 
At her extreme northwestern corner is the 
Kars Plateau, now demanded from Turkey by 


the Soviets. 
Thence a military aggressor can look 
down into the Anatolian plains of Turkey; 


into Kurdistan, which comprises Kurd-in- 
habited areas in western Iran, southeastern 
Turkey and northern Iraq's oil territory, and 
into the Iranian plateau. 

What power possesses Iran’s highland 
plateau, basing bomber aircraft behind the 
ramparts of the lofty Zagros Mountains, can 
{1 at its mercy all of the Middle East’s 
currently developec cil areas. 

Soviet demands for Eritrea bear district 
for thence Italian bombers flew 
to Bahrein. 

From this former Italian colony two or 
three Red bomber squadrons might surpise- 
raid every Middle East oil installation some 
rning and that afternoon land in Soviet 
territory. Easier thus with Eritrea, 
t feasible also if in possession of Iran. 
Americans know that oil lubricates com- 





relation, 


merce, drives steam vessels, flies aircraft. 
They best understand tangible and mechani- 
cal things. 

We must not underestimate other weighty 
middle eastern factors by overemphasis 


ut oil, so in the next article we will ex- 
e some economic and political frictions. 
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WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Milwaukee’s grand old man, William 
George Bruce, celebrated his ninetieth 
rthday on Mareh 17, 1946. The life 
tory of Mr. Bruce reads almost like an 
Horatio Alger book, and I wish to bring 
Ss matter to your attention, Mr. 
Speaker, because in the life of William 
George Bruce we find a combination of 
zenship so very American in every 
respect. 
A native of Milwaukee, Mr. Bruce in 
his youth had to overcome ill health and 
poverty, and even today is a small, frail 


Mr. 
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gentleman who walks with a decided 
limp. But he did not permit these ob- 
stacles to hinder his progress in becoming 
a leading churchman, business, and 
civic leader. Today at 90 years he is in 
his office several days a week and has a 
boyish, enthusiastic look in his eyes. His 
physical energy astonishes all who know 
him and he is truly representative of the 
old saying that a “man is as old as he 
feels.” 

Mr. Bruce started in life as a cigar 
maker and later became a newspaper 
man, and today he is one of the nation’s 
leading publishers in the field of educa- 
tion. This grand old man has appeared 
many times before committees of the 
Congress on various measures, particu- 
larly the St. Lawrence seaway, and is 
well known and highly respected by all. 
Milwaukee is indeed fortunate to have 
among her citizens a man like William 
George Bruce who offers a pattern and 
model for all Americans to emulate. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be permitted to in- 
corporate in my remarks an article writ- 
ten by Kirk Bates which appeared in the 
Milwaukee Journal of March 17 under 
the title of “Milwaukee’s Grand Old 
Man”: 


MILWAUKEE'S GRAND OLD MAN—WILLIAM 
GEorcE BrRucE, WHO OVERCAME ILL HEALTH 
AND Poverty TO BECOME BUSINESS AND CIVIC 
LEADER, CELEBRATES NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 
TODAY 


If Milwaukeeans of eighty-odd years ago 
had been asked to nominate the youngster of 
the town least likely to live in 1946, un- 
doubtedly a good many of them would have 
selected an emaciated little crippled boy, 
undersized and frail, who lived, bedridden, in 
a humble home on Water Street. 

Some Milwaukeeans, if they had bothered 
to take a second look, might have noticed 
that the little fellow had bright eyes, an 
alert and eager look. But, even so, who 
would have cared to predict much of a fu- 
ture for the lad? A future? He couldn’t 
even walk. He would never have more than 
a few months in school. So who would have 
thought that such a boy would half a cen- 
tury later be a nationally known authority 
on education? 

And who would have thought that this 
little chap, who looked so frail and helpless 
there in bed, would have the vigor to found 
a publishing house that would become the 
largest of its kind in America? Or that he 
would find time to become an honored civic 
leader, not of a village of a few hundred, but 
of a city that counted its population by the 
hundreds of thousands? Or that he would 
grow up to be one of the most distinguished 
lay members of his church, honored by the 
Pope with the title of Knight of St. Gregory? 

William George Bruce was born 90 years ago 
today—a St. Patrick’s Day bundle left in a 
German home—in a little house that stood 
within the shadow of Milwaukee's present 
city hall. Meet him now and you can un- 
derstand why he has lived such a tremendous 
life. 

He is still small, still frail, still walks with 
a limp, although for the last 75 years he 
had got around very well. But notice, espe- 
cially, his eyes. They are still bright. And 
he still—at 90—has that alert and eager look. 

Talk with him of the past in Milwaukee. 
He car step quickly back—50 years, 70, 80. 
He describes events of half a century ago 
as clearly as if he were talking of something 
that happened yesterday. 

Then talk to him of the future in Mil- 
waukee—and watch his eyes. It is when he 
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talks of the future that they are really bright. 
His enthusiasm grows as he warms to his 
subject, “Milwaukee will have a million pop- 
ulation in 10 or 20 years—a million people 
in a much finer city.” 





TURNED HANDICAP INTO ADVANTAGE 


This man who can remember so vividly so 
much of the past is still much more in- 
terested in what is to come than in what 
has gone. And that, he thinks, is tremen- 
dously important. As he explains it 

“The secret of getting on, I’ve found—if 
there is any secret—is in viewpoint. 
You can’t do sums on a slate cluttered up 
with the figures of old problems.” 

All his life William George Bruce has been 

turning handicaps, the tough breaks—and 
he has had his full share of them—into 
advantages, climbing over the top of mis- 
fortune to reach something better. 
He is firmly convinced that being crippled, 
having to spend 4 years in bed, was actually 
advantageous to his later career. But he 
says, regretfully, “I was cheated out of the 
pleasures of chilchood.” 

He adds, “I matured much more rap‘dly 
than most children. Having nothing to do 
but lie and think, I took a more adult view 
of things. Being unable to go to school, I be- 
came much more eager to learn than most 
children. In fact, my lifelong interest in 
education started right back there in my old 
home when I was forced to lie in bed and 
struggle to learn to read from a newspaper, 
with now and then some help from my 
mother, or my younger brothers and sisters 
who went to school.” 

Young William's health improved so that 
when he was 11 he could hobble around on a 
pair of homemade crutches. It was then 
time to go to work. Soon he was an appren- 
tice in a cigar factory, and there he kept 
up his “schooling” studying his newspaper 
at home and during his lunchtime. 

Bruce was a good cigarmaker—he was paid 
$14 a week. He took a night course in busi- 
ness college, a few weeks, and that and a part 
term ir school before he was stricken at 7 
Was all the formal instruction he ever had. 
On his teacher’s recommendation he was 
offered $6 a week as bookkeeper by the 
waukee News 

“I was,” he recalls, “the happiest boy in 
Milwaukee.” His father thought he was 
crazy to quit a $14 job for a $6 job, but his 
mother insisted that he take it, telling him, 
“It’s your big chance.” And it was Ie loved 
the newspaper. Not only did he keep bocks 
but the editor let him cub around at night 
as a reporter, taking assignments no one el 
wanted 


one’s 


Mil- 


CIGARMAKER AND NEWSPAPER MAN 

Such happiness was not to last After 
few months, business was bad and he was 
fired. In addition, his hip was getting w 
again. Sadly he went back to the f ry. 
He worked for a time in Mineral Point and 
Louisville, Ky., then returned—a homesick 
kid—to Milwaukee. His hip improved, and 
he went back to his cigarmaker’s bench 
Shortly he was happy once more: He got back 
his newspaper job—still at $6 a week. He 
had risen to $16 in the factory. 

But it was a wise choice, for out of it cams 
an offer of $20 a week as assistant bwainess 
manager of the Sentinel. On that salary he 
married and started a family. His ambit 





was to be business manager of the paper, and 
he was terribly hurt when he was twice passed 
over when the place was vacant 

Outside the office things were going much 
better. Bruce had been appointed to the 


Milwaukee School Board At last he had a 


chance to do something in education—a field 
in which he had been passionately inter- 
ested since he had been forced to his bed. 
He sought to learn as much about it as pos- 
sible. He was disappointed that in all Amer- 


ica there was not a single journal devoted to 
school administrati 
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Bruce thought of founding such a paper. 
But he lacked the courage to give up his job. 
In his mind he worked out the editorial 
matter for an entire edition. He planned to 
sell ads to school-equipment concerns. 


RECALLS EARLY STRUGGLE TO START MAGAZINE 


When his boss told him the reason he 
hadn’t been promoted at the Sentinel was 
because he was an excellent man to do jobs, 
but that he didn’t “start things,’’ Bruce de- 
cided to start something—for himself. He 
quit and founded the American School Board 
Journal. 

Subscriptions rolled in; educators liked the 
idea of a magazine on school administration 
problems. But the advertisers didn’t. 
Bruce's life savings of $600 melted. He would 
go to Chicago to call on advertisers and argue 
that his magazine reached the people who 
bought school supplies and equipment. On 
the road his food budget was 50 cents a day. 
Trip after trip he failed. After one particu- 
larly disheartening day he returned to Mil- 
waukee, went to the lake shore, and gloomily 
thought over his life. 

“I stood there for a long time dragging up 
the past,” he said. “I saw myself as down 
in pain while other boys played. I saw my- 
self going to work on crutches when I was 11. 
I recalled the recurrence of my illness upon 
losing my job with the News, my failure 
with the Sentinel, and every other bitter in- 
cident of my life. I thought how easy it 
would be to end the whole business by jump- 
ing into the lake. 

“And I kept right on pitying myself until 
I was.fully ready to jump. Then I woke up— 
horrified. For the first time in my life I 
wondered if there wasn’t something wrong 
with me. I began to analyze myself, not 
pityingly, but critically. And I soon found 
the trouble: Instead of looking for reasons 
to succeed, I had been building up an alibi 
to excuse failure.” 

When Mr. Bruce turned from the lake that 
evening and went to his office—desk room in 
a job printer’s shop—he found in his mail 
an order for an advertisement he had been 
trying for weeks to sell—and a check to pay 
for it. Everything looked different from 
then on. He went back to Chicago—and he 
sold the advertisers who had put him off so 
many times before. He celebrated with a 
50-cent dinner. The American School Board 
Journal was successfully launched. It re- 
mains the leader in its field. 

LEADER OF MANY CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

Other magazines were started, proved 
prcfitable, built the Bruce Publishing Co. into 
a good-sized concern. 

In 1905 he was a member of a committee 
that planned the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
He is still on the board, actively planning an 
addition to double its size. He has served on 
the harbor commission since 1912; now he 
heads both the harbor commission and the 
auditorium board. 

His efforts on behalf of Great Lakes navi- 
gation and commerce have made Mr. Bruce 
a national figure in this field. He was one 
of the most effective leaders in the fight for 
the St. Lawrence waterway, was an organizer 
of the St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. 
He took a leading part in the fight to stop 
the Chicago water steal. 

Besides serving on the school board and as 
tax commissioner, Mr. Bruce was long active 
in Democratic politics. He ran for mayor 
of Milwaukee and for United States Senator. 
For most of his life he has been a leader in 
Catholic activities. For decades he has been 
a leader in the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce. 

So at 90 this man who has seen so much, 
done so much, and been so much, still keeps 
his slate clean of old problems and still looks 
eagerly ahead. 

Kirk BATEs. 
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Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I am including herein an editorial 
taken from the State Journal of Lansing 
under date of March 17, 1946, entitled 
“Loose Talk and Thought.” 

In my judgment, this editorial is a 
very wise, timely, and thoughtful one 
which should engage the earnest atten- 
tion of every thinking American. There 
has been so much loose talk in this coun- 
try with particular reference to foreign 
affairs and our participation therein that 
it would be advisable for all of us to 
think a little clearer before we talk, in 
the weeks and months that lie ahead. 


LOOSE TALK AND THOUGHT 


The British, on the whole, have two glar- 
ing traits. Depending upon the impression 
they wish to create, they are adept at the 
science of either understatement of facts or 
deliberate overstatement of facts. 

In America, it can be said, however, that 
we worship at the altar of overexaggeration, 
so perhaps our national faults are almost as 
obnoxious as those of the British. 

That is why we now hear on every side 
alarmed expressions from ordinarily thought- 
ful citizens, to the effect that “sooner or 
later we are going to have to fight the Rus- 
sians.” 

Nothing could be more absurd. 

This country, neither now nor in the fu- 
ture, will ever find it either necessary or 
possible to resort to a clash of arms with 
Russia. 

The current crop of thoughtless remarks 
aimed so petulantly at Moscow’s government 
are but the national reflection of the ill- 
advised attack so recently made by Britain’s 
former Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, 
during the course of an address at Fulton, 
Mo. 

In that internationally recorded discus- 
sion of world affairs, Mr. Churchill, who is 
almost universally beloved by Americans, 
declared flatly that Russia is a menace to 
world peace and that the hope of future 
civilization rests upon a strong military al- 
liance between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Now, we have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Churchill, the statesman, but Mr. Churchill 
is now a private British citizen. He is not 
able and cannot, of course, speak for his 
Government. That seems to be a point that 
many Americans have overlooked. Had he 
been his King’s first minister, when he ap- 
peared at Fulton, Mo., Churchill would have 
exerted his usual statesmanship. He would 
have resorted to understatement, if any- 
thing, in his discussion of Anglo-Russian 
relations. But he was not hampered by the 
knowledge that what he said was said in the 
name of the British Government. So his 
overstatement was permitted. 

The fear of Russia on the part of such an 
outstanding Englishman as Mr. Churchill is 
easily understandable. At the moment, 
whether we wish to admit it or not, the am- 
bitions of the British Government in Europe, 
and those of the Soviet Union of Russia, are 
at loggerheads. Russia has emerged from 
the war as the greatest power on the con- 
tinent. There is no denying that, and if she 
intends to reach out from her borders and 
spear prizes that Britain has always con- 
sidered her own then there is going to be 





little anyone can do about it. Certainly 
Great Britain is in no military position to 
force Russia to stay within her bounds— 
and certainly the United States is in no posi- 
tion to back up Great Britain’s demands on 
Russia with military might, even though this 
country were so inclined. 

Americans can do themselves and their 
country no greater service at the moment 
than that of keeping an open mind, and a 
stilled tongue. The mountainous troubles 
that seem to be taking form between the 
British and the Russians on one hand, and 
the Americans and the Russians on the other 
hand—are not insoluble. These are prob- 
lems of national concern to each of the Big 
Three, and they will be solved in due good 
time, but they will be solved without resort 
to arms. 

One thing that has escaped many Ameri- 
cans, as they have attempted to understand 
the seeming clashes of national interests on 
the part of the United States, Russia, and 
Great Britain, is the traditional and historic 
background of friendship that has existed 
between the people of North America and 
those of Russia and Siberia. 

Both countries are self-sufficient because 
of natural resources so plentifully dis- 
tributed in their respective territories or 
zones of influence. And both countries can 
and will benefit greatly by continued and 
future commercial intercourse and the ex- 
change of scientific and artistic knowledge. 
There is no conflict between Russia, in her 
zone, and America in hers. 

Throughout the history of the United 
States, Russia alone of all the great powers 
of the earth has never been involved in armed 
warfare with this Nation. That is some- 
thing, when it is realized that at times while 
this Republic struggled toward its present 
high position in world affairs, that most 
other major nations have sought to conquer 
it by force of arms alone. 

Is it forgotten that military forces of the 
United States have at one time or another 
fought against Great Britain, Spain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan? Is it forgotten 
that no Russian mercenaries in all the wars 
in which United States forces have found 
themselves involved, have ever been pitted 
with aggressor nations against the people ot 
America? 

But it is true, Russians have not fought 
Americans—which is more than can be said 
for any of the other major powers enumer- 
ated above. 

Why then this present fear of Russia on the 
part of Americans? 

Perhaps it stems from the natural distrust 
of one great and powerful nation for anothe: 
just as great and powerful nation. 

But it is childish distrust. It is absurd 
distrust. It is needless distrust. 

America may again, some time in the 
future, have to fight for her independence 
and her continued way of life—but she wil! 
find her enemies among those nations she 
has been obliged to whip before, not among 
the people who occupy the soil of Russia. 

Let us think a little clearer before we talk 
in the weeks and months that lie just ahead 
It will help us to peace and it will be gocd 
for our souls. 





Postwar Navy 
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Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, fortunately 
the human mind has a tendency to throw 












































off and forget disagreeable experiences 
and turn instead toward the pursuit of 
that which is pleasant. So it is that we 
Americans, ever a peace-loving people, 
are impatient with reminders of the dark 
war years, are demanding more and more 
speed in demobilization, the lifting of all 
restrictions and the reduction of taxes, 
and are fretful and restless for the im- 
mediate return of every evidence of a 
normal, peacetime way of life. 

It is not always well, however, that we 
so indulge ourselves. In 1919 we were 
weary of war and we turned away from 
an unfinished task, a task we were forced 
to resume on December 8, 1941. 
Througout the ensuing years, until Au- 
gust of 1945, we were solidly united in 
the strong resolution that never again 
would we so fail. 

Less than a year ago the Congress was 
considering a $24,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion for the Navy. Fleet Adm. Ernest J. 
King had previously reported to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs that— 

Whether we look toward Europe or to Asia, 
I am sure we all appreciate the fact that 
much still remains to be done before the war 


n and a semblance of normal world-wide 
conditions are restored. * * * In the 


Pacific, which is now the Navy's principal 
theater of operations, we are now within the 
Japanese inner line of defenses. Our experi- 


ence in Iwo Jima is indicative of the kind of 

fighting that faces us in the future. * * * 

We dare not let ourselves be lulled into any 

false impression of Japanese naval aud air 
potency by their apparent light reaction 

to our air strikes on the homeland. It will 

be a different story when we approach their 
res to land our Army and marines. 


The war was much with us last April. 
Some part of nearly every family circle 
was in that proud Navy, greater than the 
combined navies of all of the rest of the 
world. We had no doubts then of the 
need for maintaining naval strength if 
we were to ultimately win the peace, and 
I am sure that we have no real doubts 
now that the success of international 
agreements to keep the peace will rest 
on world-wide recognition of the fact 
that we propose to use the necessary 
force to keep it. 

Soon again we will have before us for 
consideration a Navy appropriations bill. 
Does the 1947 Navy budget, which is now 
before a subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, take into full 
consideration those lessons we learned 
during the first bitter years of the war? 

Plans for America’s seven-fleet post- 
war Navy were based on an estimated 
$6,300,000.000. That figure has been 
slashed by something over $2,000,000,000 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

And what does that $2,000,000,000 sav- 
ig cost us? It means reduction of com- 
at ships past the mark considered safe 
by the Navy Department; the halting of 
construction on all ships not 50 percent 
complete and the junking of them. dt 
means sharp reduction in the addition of 
new aircraft, and reduction in number 
and functions of bases, outposts, and 
overseas flying flelds—those all-impor- 
tant Pacific bases which were taken at 
SO great a cost. It means the stoppage 
of new construction ashore, including 
that at Guam, which still has only tem- 
porary installations. It will also mean 
that there can be no provisions made for 
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systematic purchase of new and experi- 
mental equipment after next year. 

Today, due to the epochal develop- 
ments in the last stages of the war, we 
are not considering an appropriation with 
which to build a fighting navy. No 
longer need we fear the bloody price of 
landing operations on the shores of 
Japan. We recognize that instead we 
are planning a postwar navy which is 
an integral part of the peace and of the 
maintenance of the peace, and as such 
it must be considered. 

None of us fails to recognize that an 
aggressive war is nothing more or less 
than international thievery and robbery 
and murder and rape, and none of us 
fails to recognize that a scientifically 
trained, well-equipped police force is the 
best deterrent for crime. 

Mr. Speaker, once before we let our 
Navy grow weak and it cost us more than 
$120,000,000,000 to make it strong. The 
amount of money we used and that we 
wasted in our haste to mobilize would 
have provided a $6,000,000,000 budget for 
every year since the end of World War I. 

Wherein lies the economy? 





Junk or Jobs?—Jobs for Pilots—World 


War Il Pilots’ Headquarters at Long 
Beach 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the above 
captions appeared over a Very significant 
editorial on the editorial page of the 
Los Angeles Examiner, January 31, 1946. 

At the top of the editorial appeared 
very appropriate and clever cartoons. 
One was a heavy bomber standing idle 
in an airport and a sign upon it saying, 
“This idle ship cost America several hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” Beside the 
bomber, looking longingly at her, stcod 
an American war pilot in uniform with 
his war ribbons and medals upon his 
breast. On a sign attached to his coat 
it read, “An idle pilot whose war train- 
ing cost $100,000.” On the high wire 
fence enclosing this bomber and other 
flying craft was a sign, “Keep out; no 
jobs in the field of aviation.” 

Below the above discouraging cartoon 
was another of happier view. A huge, 
warm bomber was speeding through the 
air with this same pilot in cOmmand 
and a smile on his countenance. Upon 
a sign by this plane we read, “The ship 
and the pilot.” 

Mr. Speaker, my home city of Long 
Beach, Calif., is headquarters for a group 
of about 1,000 members of the Associa- 
tion of World War II Pilots and Avia- 
tion Specialists. When I was home a 
few days this Christmas time I met about 
200 of them at our great municipal air- 
port at Long Beach. Some were still on 
terminal leave, but all itching and hun- 
gry to fly. Ambitious to use their tal- 
ents trained into them for war, now 
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available for pursuits of peace. That 200 
has grown within about 242 months to 
about 1,000 members from several differ- 
ent States. A distinguished pilot, Chick 
Logan, is their president and is now in 
Washington, D. C., telling the story of 
the vision of these pilots for their Nation 
in the field of aviation. 

I believe we will hear far more about 
them and from them. Their purpose is 
employment for aviators and aviation 
specialists, and progress for their Nation 
in the air. 

I present the editorial above referred 
to: 

JUNK OR JOBS?—JOBS FOR PILOTS 

Several hundred former pilots and aviation 
specialists, formerly with the armed forces of 
the United States and veterans of the rece 
war, have formed a postwar organization with 
a most worthy purpose. 

It is called the Association of World War 
II Pilots and Aviation Specialists, and has its 
headquarters in Long Beach, Calif 

It is not a very big organization as yet, but 
it is dealing with a problem of nat I 
and significance, and it hopes to arouse na- 
tional interest in its proposed solution of 
this problem. 

The problem of these hundreds of aviation 
veterans, and of hundreds of thousands of 
aviation veterans like them, is ver) 
and very serious. 

They have returned to civilian life with 
thorough training in aviation, hoping and 
expecting to make civilian their 
life work—but all but a very few of them 
have been sorely disappointed 

There just are not enough jobs in civilian 
aviation to go around. 

So we have the strange picture in the 
United States of these hundreds of thousands 
of disillusioned and bewildered and embit- 
tered American boys, the most thoroughly 
trained aviation experts and specialists in the 
world, begging futilely for a chance to do the 
kind of work they are best fitted to do and 
that they so earnestly and anxiously want 
to do. 

It is to be wondered if the American people 
fully realize the tremendous investment they 
have in these trained but idle aviation ex- 
perts and specialists 

It cost the American people up to $100,000 
for the average pilot’s education during the 
war. 

We trained hundreds of 
pilots, most of whom are now idle or about to 
become idle unless they seek and find per- 
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aviation 


thousands of 


manent employment outside the field of 
aviation. 

The education of navigators, radio men, 
mechanics, and the experts and spe 
in the many other vocations related to 


tion caused the expenditure of vast sums 
the people’s money 


We gave this education to millions of 
men, most of whom are compelled upon 
discharge from the armed forces to seek 
employment outside the field of aviation 


The boys themselves don’t think 
good sense. 
In forming their new associations at Long 


this makes 


Beach, hoping to make it Nation-wide in its 
ultimate scope, they think they have an 
answer to the problem that does make good 
sense. 

They say there is one great undeveloped 
field in American commercial aviatio1 hat 
of air express and air freight nd the 
would like to have a go at it. 

They say the Government has put thou- 
sands of aircraft in storage, planes readily 
suited for the carrying of commercial cargo. 

Let us service and fly these ships, say these 
boys, “and we will find the kind of employ- 
ment we want and at the same time create 
one of the greatest peacetime transportation 


systems the worid has eves seen.” 
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Perhaps this would, indeed, be a very good 
Way and the very best way, as these patriotic 
‘and ambitious American boys propose, to 
make it possible and profitable for them “to 
further serve our country in peace by salvag- 
ing this great investment of the people’s 
money.” 

It is clearly in the interests of these vet- 
erans that they be encouraged in their new 
association, and it is surely in the national 
interest that they be sympathetically and 
actively supported. 

The American people should not forget the 
great moral and patriotic obligation they 
have to these boys. 

The American Nation cannot afford to 
waste their great talents and skills by not 
employing them in a field where they can be 
a great asset to the progress and prosperity 
of the country. 





Your Opportunity To Do Something for the 
GI Joes: Sign Petition No. 23 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is a great deal of complaint and 
dissatisfaction among returning veter- 
ans because of a discrimination between 
commissioned officers and enlisted men 
with reference to compensation for 
“earned leave” when they are discharged. 
Certainly the time is here and is ripe 
when Congress should do something to 
correct this evil. Equality of treatment 
to the privates and non-commissioned 
officers will help to break down the 
“caste” system and will foster respect of 
the veterans who have served their 
country most nobly. 

The Members of Congress who are in- 
terested in fair treatment to all the vet- 
erans have an opportunity to help them 
by signing Petition No. 23 for considera- 
tion of H. R. 4051, granting terminal 
leave pay to the GI Joes. Won’t you 
sign this petition so that Congress may 
pass on the merits of this bill? No 
Member of Congress can return to his 
district and say that he had no oppor- 
tunity to vote on this measure and since 
it is fair, honest, and just, and since the 
boys deserve this consideration, it seems 
to me that there is no valid excuse, rea- 
son, or explanation for our failure to 
act. 

I want to congratulate the American 
Legion and the American Veterans Com- 
mittee for their endorsement and their 
help and assistance in seeking to obtain 
action on this measure. The letter of 
the American Legion, dated March 19, 
1946, is most appealing for this measure 
and is most convincing and is unanswer- 
able. The only answer to this appeal is 
affirmative action in the passage of the 
measure. J include herewith a letter of 
the American Legion, signed by John 
Thomas Taylor, Director of National 
Legislative Committee, as a part of my 
remarks and urgently request that each 
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Member of Congress read this message 
from the American Legion: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1946. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: Nothing has caused 
more dissent and dissatisfaction among vet- 
erans in and out of the armed forc2s than 
the condition whereby enlisted men are dis- 
criminated against to the extent that they 
are deprived of compensation for earned 
leave when they are discharged, while com- 
missioned officers are given full pay and al- 
lowances for such leave as they earn. 

Army and Navy regulations provide for an- 
nual leave for both officers and enlisted men, 
and for years cfficers and men in the mili- 
tary services have been granted leave for 
which they were paid, so long as they re- 
mained in the service. Certainly the two 
Departments must have considered that they 
had legal authority to provide this annual 
leave. However, for reasons which neither 
veterans nor anyone else can understand, it 
has long been the practice of the Army and 
Navy to have a dual system for handling 
earned leave of men leaving those services. 
They use the authority of a statute more 
than a century old to pay officers ieaving 
the service their full pay and allowances for 
all accumulated leave, but no matter how 
long an enlisted man may have served, or 
how much leave he may have accumulated, 
upon discharge he is immediately taken off 
the pay roll and is defrived of what is justly 
his. 

Naturally, this inequitable practice has 
made enlisted men feel that they are un- 
fairly discriminated against, that they are 
victims of unwarranted class distinction, or 
a caste system, and creates a lack of respect 
on the part of veterans and the general 
public for those in authority who are re- 
sponsible for such undemocratic treatment 
of men and women who served their coun- 
try well. I want to emphasize that this 
practice is not only condemned by enlisted 
men but by most men who served as officers, 
as well as the general public. 

Employees of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, as well as employees of private 
institutions, receive full compensation for 
all leave earned at the time of separation 
from their positions. Hundreds of thousands 
of employees of Federal agencies during the 
war have been and will be paid for all un- 
used leave. All of these Federal employee 
payments have no doubt had the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Nor has the 
Bureau offered any objection, so far as we 
know, to granting full terminal leave to 
commissioned officers of the armed forces. 
It is impossible for us to reconcile the Bu- 
reau’s attitude so far as all of these people 
are concerned with the unfavorable report 
we understand the Bureau has filed against 
reimbursing enlisted men for earned leave, 
or what has been called terminal leave. We 
consider such a report from an agency of 
the Federal Government as an inexcusable 
insult to the millions of men and women 
who served in the armed forces. 

Numerous bilis have been introduced in 
both branches of Congress, to grant enlisted 
men terminal leave payments, the same as 
have been and are being given to commis- 
sioned officers. Some time ago a subcom- 
mittee of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee held hearings and agreed on a Dill 
which they were ready to present to the full 
Committee when Congress reconvened on 
January 14, last. At these hearings repre- 
sentatives of the War and Navy departments 
appeared and stated they had no objection to 
the passage of the legislation. It was also 
suggested at the hearings that the mustering- 
out pay was probably intended to take care 
of accumulated leaye, but this argument 
could not be properly made against terminal 





leave for enlisted men because all officers to 
and including the rank of Captain in the 
Army and Senior Lieutenant in the Navy 
receive mustering-cut pay on the same basis 
as enlisted men. So far the Military Affairs 
Committee has not reported to the House. 

Representative Dwicnt L. Rocers, of Flor- 
ida, has placed on the desk of the Clerk of the 
House petition No. 23, to tring his bill grant- 
ing terminal leave to enlisted men before the 
House for consideration. There are some 
signatures on the petition but as yet there 
are not sufficient signatures to make the 
petition effective. 

The American Legion, by resclution of its 
National Convention, unanimously endorsed 
this proposed legislation and directed its 
national legislative committee to advccate 
prompt action by Congress. If you have not 
already done so; we strongly urge that you 
sign petition No. 23 promptly and lend your 
influence toward securing immediate passage 
of this important legislation. 

Favorable action by Congress on legislation 
granting enlisted men the same terminal 
leave benefits as are given to commissioned 
officers will assure veterans and the public 
that Congress does not favor and will not 
tolerate unfair class discrimination against 
those millions of men and women who served 
their country so well in World War II. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 

Director, National Legislative Committee. 





The Federal Reserve Bulletin’s Figures 
Indicate Production Is Increasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, those who 
oppose altogether the extension of price 
control for another year contend, among 
other things, that price controls have in- 
hibited and will continue to inhibit pro- 
duction of peacetime goods. They argue 
that the restraints placed on procuction 
by price control artificially create high 
prices and contribute to the inflation 
which price control seeks to prevent. In 
the light of this argument a statement 
in the current Federal Reserve Bulletin 
should be highly interesting and inform- 
ative. The statement reads as follows: 

Production in the whole economy, includ- 
ing agricultural as well as nonagricultural 
types of activity, is now above the level of 
any previous peacetime pericd and substan- 


tially above the average for the years 1935 
to 1939. 


Total industrial production in Janu- 
ary was 159 percent of the 1935-39 aver- 
age, February production is estimated at 
155 percent. These figures come from 
the same article in the Bulletin. 

The statement continues: 

@utput of most goods and services is close 


to the capacity of the country’s resources 
under present conditions. While there will 


be increases in capacity as additional vet- 
erans enter the labor market, as the organi- 
zation of the work improves, and as the flow 
of materials and finished products assumes 
more normal relationships, these develop- 
ments take time. 











Even so, March industrial production 
is expected to advance above the Novem- 
ber level of 168 percent of the 1935-39 
average. This advance will reflect the 
end of major work stoppages and the 
continuance of present increases in out- 
put of building materials, most nondur- 
able goods, and minerals. 

The appraisal of the production situ- 
ation by the Federal Reserve Bulletin is 
full of significance at this time. Accord- 
ing to the Bulletin the process of expan- 
sion would not be facilitated and might 
be delayed by a general advance in the 
level of prices although selective price 
adiustments will be required. 

While it must be conceded that some 
specific situations require prompt ad- 
justment the facts as gathered and in- 
terpreted by the Federal Reserve Board, 
indicate how little the Nation’s pro- 
duction is hindered by price control. 





Soviet Radio Station in the Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I submit an article from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of March 19, 1946. 
It is apparent that this calls for an in- 
vestigation of the State Department by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. We 
must see that the State Department pro- 
tects the interests of the United States. 


RED RADIO STATION IN PENTAGON GRANTED 
3-MONTH EXTENSION 


(By Walter Trohan) 


The Soviet radio station in the Pentagon 
has been granted a 3-month extension of life, 
t was learned yesterday. 

The 3-band transmitter, which daily trans- 
mits thousands upon thousands of coded 
words between Washington and Moscow, was 
secured by Russia as a war aid. The White 
House reportedly gave the Soviets permission 
to use the facilities over the protest of Gen- 
eral Marshall, then Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Although the war is over, Under Secretary 
of State Acheson is said to have prevailed 
upon the War Department to grant a 90-day 
extension for use of the station. 

There has been heavy opposition within 
the War Department to the station, particu- 
larly since the disclosure of Soviet spy opera- 
tions in Canada. 

The Pentagon Washington-Moscow trans- 
mitter is operated by this Government. The 
Reds send their messages free. There are 
commercial facilities which could handle the 
Soviet volume of business. At times the 
daily Red report has exceeded 100,000 words. 

This Government also gave freely to the 
British in the facilitation of communications. 
Karly in the war this Government built a 
superradiotelephone at a cost of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for communication with 
General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz, Pa- 
cific commanders, 

The British asked for this device, which so 
scrambled messages that unscrambling is 
impossible without its secret equipment, 
which fills a large room. Again over the ob- 
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jection of the high command, the White 
House gave the equipment to the British. 
President Roosevelt and former Prime Min- 
ister Churchill are said to have used it for 
their frequent phone conversations. 





A Toast to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of the Honorable William 
Curran, attorney general of the State of 
Maryland, and an article from the Balti- 
more Sun of March 17, 1946: 


AppREsSS OF HON. WILLIAM CURRAN, ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF MARYLAND 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
friends, I must thank your very jovial and 
amiable president for his invitation to re- 
spond to the toast, Ireland, a toast that gives 
me a freedom to roam over many years and 
much of the earth’s surface for though Ire- 
land is a small country, it is an old country 
and the Irish are found, to put it in an Irish 
way, in every corner of the globe. 

Your toastmaster has wisely set a time 
limit on the speeches. My task is to confine 
myself to a 5-minute talk. I thought I 
would hold myself to the Ireland of today. 

What of Ireland’s present political rela- 
tions? To state it simply—lIreland has 
achieved independent status. In its domes- 
tic affairs, it’s far more free of the London 
government than the free State of Maryland 
is of the Washington government. This is 
true even in matters such as those we for- 
merly classed as purely intrastate transac- 
tions. In foreign relations, Ireland is well 
nigh completely independent. London can 
be at war and Dublin remain at peace. With 
the British Empire at war, Dublin received 
and maintained in residence the ministers of 
Hitler and had its Irish ministers at Berlin. 

Oftentimes in the course of history the 
biography of one’s life is the history of his 
country. Such is the case of the Ireland of 
our times. It is fair to say that Ireland’s 
history is a statement of the attitudes of De 
Valera. His dominance in Ireland ap- 
proached and surpassed the dominance that 
was Roosevelt’s in America. 

De Valera is always completely self-assured 
and always convinced that the course deter- 
mined on by him is the only right course. 
As men go, this type is common enough. 
But there’s more to De Valera. He has cour- 
age, determination, foresight, prudence. He 
is passionately devoted to Irish independ- 
ence. A man of personal integrity and un- 
impeachable honesty. Irritating to others 
as his insistence on Ireland’s rights may at 
times be, there is a compensation in the 
ascetic and out-of-the-world nature of the 
man. He’s so different that irritation gives 
way to a charm that pronouncedly is De 
Valera’s. 

A rigid, a mystic insistence on an adher- 
ence to the doctrine of a free Ireland, his de- 
termined and consistent assertion of her 
rights as a free country have ridden out all 
the storms. Bit by bit, it has enabled him 
to whittle down tie after tie that bound Ire- 
land to England. The need to submit to 
the British Crown for approval of the acts of 
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the Irish Parliament is gone. The right of 
the Crown to be represented at Dublin as 
it is at Ottawa, Canada, by a Governor Gen- 
eral is gone. The right to collect the land 
annuities reserved in the settlement is no 
longer recognized. The provision for the 
use by England in time of war of the five 
Irish ports, its abrogation having been as- 
sented to by Chamberlain, was not restored 
by De Valera though hard pressed by Caurch- 
ill and Roosevelt in the dire days of the At- 
lantic battle. 

Yet Ireland does not ask a complete di- 
vorcement from England. Something in the 
nature of Dominion status is what De Valera 
seems to gravitate to. All ties are not sun- 
dered. Nebulous as are the ties that bind 
England and Ireland, the wisdom of De 
Valera and the prudence of England don't 
want to see those ties completely shattered. 
There is a distinct advantage to each of the 
two countries in the union, loose as it is. 

In advance of the war, De Valera had set 
for Ireland the policy of full and complete 
neutrality. Come what would, that was to 
be Ireland’s policy and that policy had to 
remain and did remain. Ireland was not at 
war with Germany or Japan. Therefcre, it 
was right, as De Valera saw the right, for him 
to withstand the entreaties and threats of 
Churchill and Roosevelt when they de- 
manded of him that he send home the Ger- 
man and Japanese ministers stationed in 
Dublin. It did not concern De Valera that 
Roosevelt feared these officials were spying 
on the movements of American troops in 
Northern Ireland. De Valera decried his fears 
and answered would it not be unneutral for 
him to send home the Axis ministers, for was 
not Ireland at peace with Germany and 
Japan. 

The question has been hotly debated. Was 
De Valera’s insistence on neutrality born of 
a hatred of England and a hope for its de- 
struction, or was it prompted by his fetish 
for consistency? If the full record of Ire- 
land’s part in the war is looked at, then it 
must be fairly said that the De Valera pclicy 
of neutrality was not born of hatred of Eng- 
land or the hope for its destruction 

Neutrality kept Ireland out of the war. 
Civil strife among its people was thus avoided. 
Since Ireland was at peace with the wor!d, it 
was entirely consistent with the principle 
of neutrality for De Valera to permit its 
people to travel where they cared to. Some 
one hundred to two hundred thousand of the 
youth of Southern Ireland found their way 
to England to join up with the armed forces 
of the British Empire. In numbers, the Irish 
volunteers approached Maryland’s contribu- 
tion to the armed forces of the United 
States. Ireland’s population does not greatly 
exceed Maryland's. 

Another hundred thousand or more fcund 
their way into the factories of northern Ire- 
land and England to help fashion the muni- 
tions of war. Ireland’s farmers and cattle 
growers filled the desperate need of a starv- 
ing England when the low countries were 
overrun. All this was freely permitted by 
De Valera, because it was not in violation 
of the laws of neutrality. Whatever the 
settled rules of international law permitted 
England to receive from Ireland, England 
received. 

Churchill at the conclusion of the war, 
while rather sharp in his criticism of De 
Valera’s obstinacy, did pay generous tribute 
to the people of southern Ireland who had 
come to the defense of freedom, and he did 
cite in generous language the Irish soldiers 
whose valor had won for themselves and their 
people so many marks of distinction in the 
services of the Empire. 

When the balance sheet is struck, a good 
case can be made out for the proposition 
that—Ireland at peace served the cause of 
humanity more than could have had an 
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Ireland if at war. The cynic may deny that 
"De Valera acted on high principle; so too may 
a cynic urge that Churchill’s forbearance 
with Ireland was motivated by a realization 
that a neutral Ireland was of more value 
to England than Ireland as an ally. 

There is one possible loss sustained by the 
world in the failure of De Valera to take Ire- 
land into the war. Ireland's participation 
in the war might have entitled De Valera to 
a voice in the peace. It is difficult to see 
how, had he taken his country into war to 
guarantee the integrity of Poland, he could 
have brought himself to being a party to its 
dismemberment. Perhaps England and 
America have a greater need for a De Valera 
as an ally in the peace than they had need 
for him as an ally in the war. 





[From the Baltimore Sun of March 17, 1946] 
HIBERNIANS HONOR ST. PATRICK, HEAR EIRE’S 
NEUTRALITY UPHELD 


Baltimore's irish, as represented by the 143- 
year-old Hibernian Society, heard Eire’s 
neutrality in the last war defended as they 
gathered last night in annual tribute to the 
Emerald Isle’s patron, St. Patrick. 

The defender was William Curran, attor- 
ney general, who, in response to a toast to 
Ireland, asserted that “if the full record of 
Ireland’s part in the war is looked at, then 
it must be fairly said that the De Valera 
policy of neutrality was not born of hatred 
of England or the hope for its destruction.” 


MORE THAN 500 ATTEND 


More than 500 attended the dinner, one of 
the most elaborate of its kind held in the 
recent history cf Baltimore. 

For more than an hour and a half before 
the dinner, assembling guests refreshed 
themselves on the Emerson Hotel mezzanine 
at lighted fountains which spurted Manhat- 
tan and Martini cocktails, or with highballs 
at several bars, and sampled appetizers from 
a huge bank of hors d’oeuvres surmounted 
by a shamrock carved from a block of ice. 


ALL FOR $12.50 A PLATE 


Wine accompanied each course of the meal, 
built around diamond-back terrapin a la 
Maryland and breast of guinea hen. 

The assessment was $12.50 a plate. 

James J. Lacy, reelected at an afternoon 
meeting for another year’s term as president 
of the society, presided. Senator TYDINGS 
was toastmaster. 

Maj. Gen. M. S. Eddy, commanding gen- 
eral of the Third Service Command, re- 
sponded to the toast, “The President of the 
United States.” 

Governor O’Conor responded to the State 
of Maryland and Mayor McKeldin to the city 
of Baltimore. 

The Very Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S. J., 
president of Fordham University, was sched- 
uled to respond to the toast, The Day We 
Celebrate, but owing to a throat infection 
contracted several weeks ago in Rome, merely 
introduced Brother Thomas, president of 
Manhattan College, New York, who substi- 
tuted for him. 

Guests included representatives of the St. 
Andrew's (Scotch), St. David’s (Welsh), St. 
George’s (English) and the German societies 
of Baltimore. 





Peacetime Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time it has been apparent to many Mem- 
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bers of Congress that more information 
is required concerning the need for the 
continuation of Selective Service and, 
more particularly, a program of peace- 
time military conscription. While every 
Congressman is intensely interested in 
supporting any plan that is conducive to 
world peace and security, unbiased and 
accurate information concerning the re- 
quirements of the present and postwar 
military and naval establishment is 
necessary to sound decisions concerning 
the details of such programs. In order to 
make this information available, a reso- 
lution was introduced by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Case] 
providing not only for the determination 
of a policy with reference to the occupa- 
tion of conquered territory but for the 
appointment of a joint committee to in- 
vestigate and report on the requirements 
of this country for armed forces gen- 
erally. In joining in the sponsorship of 
this resolution I believe that its adoption 
will result in making available the in- 
formation so necessary to an under- 
standing of our responsibilities. 

A great many communications come to 
members of Congress concerning this 
subject. Included herewith is a letter 
which I received from a thoughtful, con- 
structive, substantial citizen, which is 
typical of the desire of all thinking people 
to contribute suggestions that are worth 
while in the consideration of these 
problems: 

MARCH 12, 1946. 
Hon. SHERMAN ADAMS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ApAms: I have been thinking 
about one problem which is in your collective 
hands, and I thought I would take this time 
to write my first letter to a Congressman. 

I have in mind the continuation of the 
drafting of 18-year-olds for a peacetime Army. 
No one can object to a draft during wartime, 
but it is so asinine to take 18-year-olds re- 
gardless of their capabilities and put them in 
the armed forces in time of peace, that I can 
think of nothing that would justify the 
stupidity of continuing the present draft 
arrangement. 

No one has any quarrel with a sensible 
military training program—a program in 
which a boy can continue his studies and 
preparation for college or actual college 
work. It seems so simple to us laymen that 
@ program could be devised which would 
satisfy our foreign commitments, at the same 
time provide a sensible approach to the prob- 
lem, that we are wondering why it isn’t done. 

In the first place, a regular army should 
be created by paying the soldiers and sailors 
enough money to live on and support a fam- 
ily with a provision that they could have 
their family at the post even though the 
post was in a foreign country. They should 
pay a private from $75 to $100 a month with 
all allowances necessary to effect this end. 
This certainly would be cheaper than having 
a@ war every 20 years. 

Second, an intelligent plan should be 
adopted for continuing and expanding the 
National Guard so that training can be pro- 
vided for men between the ages of 18 and 
30 who are working, holding down regular 
jobs, but do not have to leave the com- 
munity to get this training. This could be 
under the direct supervision of Regular 
Army officers if necessary. They should be 
paid at least $25 a month for belonging to 
this organization plus full pay for a month 
or 6 wceks’ maneuvers every summer for fur- 
ther training. There isn’t any businessman 





that I know of who wouldn't gladly pay the 
difference between what the Government pays 
the soldiers and what the company pays 
them during the month or 6 weeks’ ma- 
neuvers each summer. This could and 
should be required by law. 

Third, a comprehensive program of Re. 
serve ciicers’ training in the colleges shoulq 
be continued and increased under Regular 
Army and Navy supervision so that officer 
material would be available in time of war 
and the graduate officers should be required 
to join the National Militia for a stated pe- 
riod of years after they have their training 
and take the summer maneuvers for a cer- 
tain length of time. If necessary, the stu- 
dent should be paid part of his college ex-, 
penses to take the ROTC course. 

All of these things are vastly cheaper than 
@ war every 20 years, which we have had 
twice in cur generation. 

I think everyone realizes that we are com- 
mitted “to a large army for foreign service 
possibly over the next 10 years. Let’s build a 
professional army to handle that situation. 
What good are 18-year-old kids policing the 
streets of Tokyo and Berlin? 

As I said before, this is my first letter to a 
Congressman, but I think that a program of 
this kind would have universal appeal to all 
classes of citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY J. NEWCOMER. 





A Letter of Commendation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a letter received from the Hous- 
ing Legislation Information Service. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of this letter 
for it expresses the appreciation of a 
large cross section of our people who be- 
lieve that housing and economic stabili- 
zation are among the most important 
domestic problems facing the Nation, 
and most urgently needed by the return- 
ing veteran and his family. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1946. 
Hon. Louis C. RABAUT, 
House of Representat:ves, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. RaBaut: We are writing to com- 
mend you for voting for an effective emer- 
gency housing bill. 

During the past week, we have watched 
with dismay the action of the majority in 
Congress in plain disregard of the two most 
urgent needs of the American people—hous- 
ing and economic stabilization. In the face 
of a stampede to discard what Mr. Wyatt has 
described as the heart of the emergency hous- 
ing program and to keep the door open to 
speculation and inflation, you have stood 
firm. For this you deserve the thanks of all 
the people. 

The struggle to provide housing and to 
protect the Nation against ruinous inflation 
will continue when the bill for a compre- 
hensive housing program, S. 1592, and the 
bill to extend price control come before the 
House. We count on you to show the same 
understanding of the issues and the same 
devotion to the public interest on these 








measures as you have in the emergency hous- 
ing fight. 
Yours sincerely, 

Dr. Francis Brown, American Council 
on Education; Mr. Colston E. 
Warne, Consumers’ Union; Miss 
Anna Lord Strauss, President, Na- 
tional League of Women Voters; 
Mr. Reginald Johnson, National 
Urban League; Mr. Leslie Perry, 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People; Mr. 
Charles S. Rhyne, National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers; 
Miss Elizabeth Christman, Secre- 
tary, National Women’s Trade 
Union League; Mrs. William A. 
Hastings, President, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Mr. 
Clark Foreman, President, South- 
ern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O'Grady, 
Secretary, National Conference of 
Catholic Charities; Mr. Bleecker 
Marquette, Better Housing League 
of Cincinnati; Mr. Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President, National 
Public Housing Conference; Miss 
Kathryn McHale, General Direc- 
tor, American.Association of Uni- 
versity Women; Miss Lelia Massey, 
Executive Secretary, American 
Home Economics Association; Mrs. 
Joseph M. Welt, National Presi- 
dent, National Council of Jewish 
Women; Mr. Earl N. Parker, As- 
sistant General Director, Family 
Welfare Association of America; 
Mr. R. J. Thomas, Chairman, Hous- 
ing Committee, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; Eloise F. 
Noble, for Housing Legislation In- 
formation Service. 





Shades of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A, REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I hope that the conversation between the 
Shades of two great statesmen, one, 
George Washington, the father of our 
great Republic, the other, Abraham Lin- 
coln, its savior, may be read by those who 
are interested in the preservation of the 
liberties which these two great men made 
possible, and that it will strike a respon- 
Sive chord in the hearts of all true 
Americans. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an article entitled “Past 
and Present”: 


PAST AND PRESENT 


Shades of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln conversing on the porch at Mount 
Vernon, overlooking the Potomac. 

Washington: “Sit over here, Abe, in the 
armchair where you can get a better view.” 

Lincoln: “George, I’m worried.” 

Washington: “What’s the matter, Abe?” 

Lincoln: “Well, you know, last month the 
folks commemorated our birthdays, made a 
lot of speeches, draped our pictures with 
bunting, and sang our national anthem, but, 
as I look down the Potomac and think of 
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this vast country with its nearly 140,000,000 
people, I have a distinct feeling of uneasi- 
ness despite all the speeches, songs, and cele- 
brations. It seems to me that our people 
have gone soft since you and I lived on 
earth. You know, when your brother built 
this house and the nearby city of Alexandria 
came into being, people really worked and 
were independent, they didn’t ask the Gov- 
ernment to spend the tax money collected 
from other people to build Mount Vernon 
or the homes and business blocks in Alex- 
andria. Nope; they just went ahead and 
built on their own initiative and did a fine 
job, too. Why, they never even asked any 
planners to come and lay out the work or 
tell them how or what kind of houses and 
buildings to construct. And look at Alexan- 
dria and Mount Vernon today. The build- 
ings are still in use, sound as a dollar, and 
a testimonial to the ruggedness and skill of 
those substantial citizens. And another 
thing, you know back in Kentucky and Illi- 
nois, my people and their neighbors didn’t 
ask any Government help when they built 
their cabins in the wilderness. They just 
got out their axes and saws and went to 
work and today look at the prosperous com- 
munities and cities that followed the results 
of their efforts. 

“I don’t know, George, what the answer is, 
but when I look around this Nation, that you 
fought to establish and I strove to preserve, 
and find people asking the Government to 
build their homes and feed and clothe and 
doctor their families, I wonder if the old 
American spirit has become a thing of the 
past. 

Washington: “Abe, you have voiced what 
has long disturbed me, I had hoped in my 
45 years of public service to lay a foundation 
of independence of thought and action, but 
now I see our people submitting to regimen- 
tation, planning by a lot of theories and 
depending on the Federal Government to pro- 
vide for them from the cradle to the grave; 
it makes me wonder whether our hard work 
and sacrifices were worth while. You know. 
Abe, we advocated freedom of opportunity 
but what do we find on our return? Restric- 
tions, edicts, orders, directives, forms and 
more forms to fill out if they want to sell a 
bolt of dress goods, build a house, or raise 
@ crop. Why, Abe, they even tell people 
what kind of bread they shall eat, what kind 
and how much of corn, wheat and oats they 
shall plant, and what they can charge for 
everything they sell. Abe, this would be 
funny if it were not so tragic—a short while 
ago they made farmers plow under every 
third row of corn and kill off and bury mil- 
lions of little pigs. Figure that one out if 
youcan. You know, Abe, I have a great wish. 
I hardly dare hope, but I do wish that when 
our birthdays roll around next year we will 
find a return of the old spirit that made our 
people great for 150 years. I would like to see 
the fetters stricken off of the business and 
lives of our people, an abundance of produc- 
tion, and a return to our old philosophy of 
hard work, initiative, and independence.” 

Lincoln: “George, I’m with you all the way 
in that wish. I hope that when the politi- 
cians mouth resounding phrases in our honor 
that they will remember that we believed in 
deeds, not talk; in work, not idleness; in 
self-reliance, not dependency. I also wish 
that our men in government would look at 
the needs and good of the nation rather than 
the ballot box; that they would work for the 
spirit of true Americanism which guided us, 
rather than the votes they hope to garner 
at the next election.” 

Washington: “Abe, we must keep our eye 
on things and report to the people from time 


to time. In the meantime all we can do is 
wish, hope and pray. Let’s walk down to 
the river.” 


C. W. H. 
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Congressional Complex 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Herald, Boston, Mass., 
under date of March 6, 1946: 


CONGRESSIONAL COMPLEX 


One of the reforms proposed by the La Fol- 
lette committee on the “streamlining” of 
Congress is the compulsory registration of 
lobbyists, those representatives of pressure 
groups who now so importantly influence 
legislation, both in Washington and in the 
State capitals. In a way, this proposal is 
almost suicidal. For if some nonpartisan 
pressure group like, possibly, the League of 
Women Voters, does not get behind the re- 
organization plan and push hard, it will 
probably die a-bornin’. Despite its choco- 
late-coated bait for the favor of Congress- 
men, in the form of salary increases and 
more secretarial assistance, the plan contains 
other items which it will be hard for many of 
them to swallow. One, for instance, is to 
reduce the House’s 48 overlapping commit- 
tees to a mere 18, and the Senate’s 33 to 16 
Every southern Democrat who, by right of 
seniority, occupies one of these comfortable 
committee chairmanships, will cry to heaven 
against this latest Yankee plot. 

On the seniority rule itself the La Follette 
committee is discreetly silent. But on almost 
evry other phase of congressional machinery 
it is direct and specificy It even boldly sug- 
gests modernizing the almost 
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Its main purpose, however, is to provide 
the average Senator or Representative with 
facilities to keep better informed on the huge 
and complicated system which our Federal 
Government now is. As the committee says, 
“Public affairs are now handled by a host of 
administrative agencies headed by nonelected 
Officials, with only casual oversight by Con- 
gress.” It would concentrate the responsi- 
bility of supervising these agencies in a few 
congressional committees, provide these com- 
mittees with technical, administrative, and 
research assistants, and in effect set up per- 
manent investigative agencies above the 
agencies themselves. Then Congress, when 


sacrosanct 


it wanted information about a certain Gov- 
ernment activity, would no longer be de- 
pendent, as is sometimes now the case, on a 
hand-out from the activity itself. 

The change is almost equally desirable 
from a psychological angle. It is no exag- 
geration to say that many a Congressman 


now has an inferiority complex in regard to 
Government bureaucrats. He steps into a 
committee hearing, preoccupied with a hun- 
dred petty personal problems, and is con- 
fronted with a highly technical convndrum 
in, let us say, governmental finance. The 
men who represent the Treasury are usually 
doctors of philosophy in economics whp hav: 
steeped themselves for months in the prob- 
lem at hand. They speak the jargon of their 
profession fluently, perhaps a little snobbish- 
ly. The Congressman, who may have run a 
drug store or a country paper before being 
elected, reacts in one of two ways. He eithe: 
resignedly accepts whatever the experts tell 
him, or becoming annoyed by their manner- 
isms, rejects their advice completely In 
either case, the result is likely to be bad for 
the people. 
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Obviously no Senator or Congressman can 
be an expert on every subject on which he 
‘votes. The one practical alternative is to 
provide within Congress, through a small 
group of standing committees with staffs of 
technical advisers, places where the perplexed 
Congressman can obtain accurate, disinter- 
ested information. He could then go to a 
hearing confident that he has a few questions 
which will stump the experts, and what is 
more important, bring into focus the really 
vital issues at stake. 





Address of Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a speech delivered by Hon. 
JOSEPH W. MarTIN Jr., of Massachusetts, 
at the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick din- 
ner in Philadelphia, Pa., March 18, 1946: 


This honorable society of which you may 
proudly call yourself a member has great and 
inspiring antecedents. Great Americans like 
George Washington and Commodore John 
Barry were notable associates. Your society 
was in at the birth of independence. 

Upon this continent was formed the revo- 
lutionary concept of the inner and eternal 
independence of each individual man beyond 
the purview of the state and subject only to 
God. This recognition of the soul and spirit 
of man was the basis for the description of 
inalienable individual rights in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the guarantee of 
those rights in the organic law of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

This is the month of March 1946. Just 
short of 175 years ago here in Philadelphia, 
this idea of the prime sanctity of the indi- 
vidual burst like a star shell over the dark- 
ened and oppressed masses of mankind. Here 
Was expressed in political philosophy the 
fundamental tenet of faith taught by the 
Son of Man 1,900 years ago. Here was some- 
thing worth fighting for; to die for, if neces- 
sary. The great philosophers who founded 
this Republic saw in the sov] of man not the 
temporary tenant of a house of misery, but 
the bright possessor of an inner domain, 
separate and apart from government. In 
this concept the state becomes the servant, 
not the master and the guaranties of indi- 
vidual rights automatically place restrictions 
upon the prerogatives and authority of gov- 
ernment. 

Men are best qualified to deal with those 
things with which they have had direct ex- 
perience. The wisdom of our forefathers was 
gained from knowledge of tyranny. They 
who wrote the guaranties of liberty into the 
organic law of this Republic knew at first- 
hand the meaning of its loss—knew at first- 
hand the meaning of a inonarch’s whim, the 
intrigue of the palace, the inevitable injus- 
tice and corruption of absolute power. Those 
statesmen whose memory we revere were only 
the best representatives of a generation that 
knew fear, that knew violence, that suffered 
tyranny in their own time. 

Subsequently, Americans in each succeed- 
ing generation moved further and further 
away from this direct experience. Living un- 
der the guaranties of liberty and amid the 
blessings of freedom, freedom lost some of its 
meaning for us in the mere possession of it. 
Thus rising generations of men thought more 
and more of the pursuits of business and less 
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and less of the philosophy of government. As 
we have progressively and continuously 
moved away from the original experience of 
the founding fathers, the principles which 
they formed in their knowledge of human 
suffering seemed to have less and less force 
and application in modern life. 

We know now that freedom is not free 
enterprise alone, nor a free economy alone, 
nor a free government alone. Freedom is the 
broadest guaranty of the inner sanctity of 
the individual. 

The guaranties of freedom in this Nation 
have in a short 150 years enabled America to 
outstrip the achievements of the whole world 
in 6,000 years of recorded history. It has 
freed the creative and productive spirit of 
men in such wise that working in voluntary 
associations with each other they have com- 
bined their faculties and their energies to 
create new industries where none existed be- 
fore. They have built great dams, erected 
great cities, poured out streams of countless 
products, have contrived new and uplifting 
services; and poured forth upon the people 
of this land and the peoples of many other 
lands the rich bounty of this Nation’s gener- 
osity and wealth. Believing in the inner 
sanctity of man, we have recognized in war 
the violation of the rights of the individual. 

We have foresworn wars of aggression; we 
have always denied and opposed the aggressor. 
While other nations of the world sought to 
enrich themselves on plunder and pillage 
through violence, we have sought to enrich 
ourselves through creation. What we did 
not have we built; what others could not 
imagine, we conceived. Where some saw 
wealth only in the possessions of others, we 
-lave seen wealth in opportunity. Give us 
the seed and we will grow the crop. Give me 
the need and we will contrive to fill it. Give 
us the blueprint and we will make real the 
hope 

So in countless ways, and innumerable 
combinations and through a multiplicity of 
transactions beyond the comprehension of 
any single man the driving energy of this 
free people has brovght forth boundless 
wealth and made ingenious and incredible 
additions to the original bounty of the earth. 

The living standards of American wage- 
earners have been the marvel of the world. 
By comparison the Russian has been living 
on a standard which we enjoyed in 1790; 
the Italian in a manner which we gave up in 
1812; the German had comforts we surpassed 
in 1860 and the prewar Briton had reached 
the mark we made in 1870. 

Express our achievements another way. In 
this recent and terrible war we faced a com- 
bination of strong enemies. We allowed our- 
selves only three short years to prepare for 
them. Yet in those three short years we 
surpassed the combined efforts of the Ger- 
mans who had prepared for 10 years; the 
Italians who had prepared for 20 years; and 
the Japanese who had prepared for 40 years. 

Thus we can say to ourselves that a free 
economy and the free productive enterprise 
of America has proven itself to be the greatest 
creative miracle of all time. Nevertheless, 
with new vision we must confirm that a free 
economy is only one manifestation of free- 
dom and that freedom itself is a broad and 
dynamic principle to which we all must sub- 
scribe. You cannot have a free society in 
which some are slaves. You cannot have free 
management and slave labor; you cannot 
have free labor and slave management. You 
cannot have a free economy under a tyran- 
nical government; you cannot have a free 
government without a free citizenry. 

Fasten the yoke upon labor and you will 
find management in its compass. Place the 
yoke on management and there you will yoke 
labor, too. 

Only a few short months ago America was 
at the pinnacle of its opportunity to influ- 
ence the world. The shining light of its 


freedom and the brilliance of its genius lit 





the minds of men all over the earth and 
seemed to light the ways of future genera- 
tions into a new era of promise and of hope. 
The world was ready and anxious to follow 
our leadership. But we procrastinated: we 
tried appeasement. Now it is evident we 
have erred and must have a more dynamic 
policy based on the ideals of the Atlantic 
Charter. Unafraid, boldly, courageously we 
move forward to the great destiny which 
must be ours. 

Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, this is a time 
which cries out for independent and sturdy 
men. Men with clear vision and determined 
character can stand firm for the principles 
of freedom and turn back the attacks of 
those who would destroy the American way 
of life. 

It is no longer a question of who is con- 
servative and who is liberal. It is no longer 
an issue between labor and management, be- 
tween north or south, or east or west. The 
challenge is to free men and women of Amer- 
ica. The question is: Shall we keep this 
country true to the ideals which have made 
it the most powerful, the most prosperous, 
and most progressive Nation in all history? 

The time has come for plain talk. More 
important than party or any narrow interest 
is the necessity for tackling national prob- 
lems with clear minds and vigorous spirits. 
We must not let the golden-winged words 
of the propagandist crawl on the windows 
of the intellect and buzz our wits away. 
And we must look carefully into the tons 
of propaganda that pour into the newspapers 
and over the air. More than $51,000,000 of 
the people’s money is spend annually to paint 
the glory of the bureaucrats and their plans. 

It is our need and the urgent necessity of 
future generations of Americans to place the 
affairs of this Nation in order. There are 
many things to do. I have time only for a 
few. 

First, I say, balance the budget. Let us 
face the fact. The most insidious and dis- 
ruptive influence in this country today is 
the threat of inflation against war bond- 
holders, the holders of insurance policies, in- 
dustrial bonds, and wage earners. Govern- 
ment spending—continued Government defi- 
cit spending—is a prime source of this in- 
flation. The bonds and savings of a thrifty 
people will be riestroyed unless we stop reck- 
less, extravagant, and inefficient spending. 

In addition, the staggering national debt 
has placed upon every fimily in the United 
States a burden of $8,000. How long do you 
think it will take to pay it off? How many 
days must the farmer and his son work to 
pay off ?8,000 over and above his living and 
operating expenses? How many days must 
the mill hand punch his time? How can the 
housewife scrimp and save enough in a nor- 
mal lifetime to accumulate $8,000? These 
present stubborn facts we cannot dismiss 
with a shrug and say we owe it to ourselves 

We are a great humanitarian people. We 
would respond to the warm throbbing ap- 
peals of all who would take the people's 
money to cure every sorrow and banish every 
human risk. But stern facts remind us that 
we as a nation cannot meet every request 
any more than can an individual, no matter 
how large his incomes may be, respond to 
every charitable appeal. A bankrupt, im- 
poverished nation would be forced to forego 
many long-established national needs. We 
must make sure we do not reach this condi- 
tion. 

Federal assumption of many suggested 
worth-while projects would mean the trans- 
fer from local communities to Washington 
of many activities to the detriment of those 
who receive the aid. It is still true that the 
further the administration of governmental 
affairs is removed from the people, the more 
autocratic and inefficient it becomes. 

Experts have figured out that under the 
present administration budcet, the Govern- 
ment will spend $130,000,C00 every day in the 
fiscal year of 1947. To the wage earner with 











a wife and two children, to the farmer with 
a wife and two children, that means the 
administration is planning to spend $4 every 
single day for each family—$4 a day of the 
workingman’s wage—$4 a day of the farmer’s 
income. 

Here is the age-old collar of serfdom. This 
is the yoke of slavery. When the dead hand 
of government closes around the earnings of 
the workman, snatching the clothes from his 
pack and the food from his table, then free- 
dom is only a dim and flickering candle and 
the shadow of servitude begins to fall. Ex- 
cessively high taxes destroy initiative and 
lower the standards of living of the average 
man. 

The bright light of freedom is fed by a 
practical substance. It may be measured in 
dollars as well as words and no people can be 
free whose resources and whose earnings are 
not free for their use and enjoyment. 

Balance the Budget, I say, as the first prac- 
tical step to restoring the value of our sav- 
ings and the building of a foundation upon 
which we can create a better America. 

The financial condition of our Government 
and our citizens is directly related to the 
people's freedom, This is equally true of the 
form of our Government and its daily prac- 
tices. Much has been said about constitu- 
tional principle, of the wisdom of the 
founding fathers in establishing a balance 
of power between the executive, the legisla- 
tive, and the judicial. Philosophers of every 
generation have explored the principle and 
given it their endorsement. It has been the 
subject of Fourth of July orations and the 
inspiration of flaming words and sweeping 
generalities. 

Yet in practice, Americans sometimes over- 
look the application of it. In the heat and 
Steam of lesser issues we forget the cool logic 
of the principle itself. I have pointed out 
that the founders of this society, as well as 
the founders of the Constitution of the 
United States, were men who knew tyranny 
at first hand. They knew the workings of 
it. They lived under it each day and daily 
suffered under its abuses and restrictions. 
Now we who have seen tyranny at work in 
its most violent extreme in other nations 
must be alert for symptoms of it here at 
home. 

It was the intention of the authors of the 
Constitution to have the Congress write the 
laws under which you, as citizens, must live. 
We know the principle. We know the theory. 
The Congress, being responsible to the people, 
would in the people’s interest establish those 
rules of national behavior to which we all 
subscribe. Knowing the rules, men could 
conduct themselves accordingly, make their 
plans, and contrive their projects in conform- 
ance with the law, with some certainty the 
law would not be changed. We would thus 
establish the rules of the game and each 
player exert his best efforts within them. 

Now we operate not under a set of ‘rules 
but a series of decisions. The daily conduct 
of the Government of the United States is 
based no longer upon statutory law. It is 
conducted on the basis of administrative 
regulations which are given the force of law. 
So long as the laws for the government of 
the people were made by the Congress, the 
people’s liberties were safe. Now bureau- 
crats, never standing for election, but hiding 
far back into the recesses of government, 
can make the law to suit themselves. Our 
lives are subject not to rules of cur own 
making, but to the decisions of individual 
men in no way responsible to us. Thus 
bureaus and commissions may be prosecutor, 
judge, and jury. The personal whims, the 
broad or petty biases, the political friend- 
ships, and the political hatreds of a single 
man may change the course and hamper the 
freedom of our daily lives. This is dangerous 
government. 

This is not liberty. This is not independ- 
ence, This is the same old hand of tyranny 
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which fastened its grasp upon our ancestors 
170 years ago. It is the same government by 
personal whim which caused our forefathers 
to revolt. 

We must return to a government based on 
law and not bureaucratic edicts. 

We must rise as Americans and as men to 
assert our constitutional independence, and 
now is the time to do it. 

Now liberty requires another condition. 
Liberty cannot flourish unless opportunity 
is there to nourish it. Men must have the 
chance to rise, to better themselves. Rob 
men of their hope for advancement and you 
will see a citizenry sullen, violent, despair- 
ing—incapable of putting forth their true 
creative energies and erecting those edifices 
of commerce and industry which ultimately 
serve all mankind. As this Nation has ad- 
vanced through the creation of great indus- 
trial organizations, so has it advanced in the 
past by leaps and bounds through the cre- 
ative efforts of the small businesses of Amer- 
ica. In them has reposed the spirit of Amer- 
ican enterprise—the spirit which cleared the 
forest and created the great communities of 
which we are so proud. In the small busi- 
nesses of America you may see one of the 
great differences between this Nation and 
all other nations, another way in which 
America is unique in its greatness. 

Look around you. Compare the spirited 
and independent small businessman of 
America with the so-called middle classes in 
other parts of the world. In some nations 
such men do not exist at all. There are 
either the great and powerful few or the 
poor and the downtrodden many. There is 
no middle ground. To be an ordinary man 
is to eke out a bare.existence, and the price 
of admittance to higher status is the price 
oi ruthlessness or privilege. 

The small businessmen of America—and I 
include farmers in that category—are the 
true backbone of this Nation. They stiffen 
it. They keep it strong. Their efforts in war 
and in peace contribute largely to the gen- 
eral good. 

Here lie the broadest opportunities for 
youth. Here the young man could tradi- 
tionally say he would make his way in life 
and so the restlessly creative men of every 
generation have started, first in a small way 
and then with energy and devotion built 
great industries from small beginnings. 

Shall we keep the portals of opportunity 
open? Shall we thus call forth the energies 
and enthusiasms of each generation and reap 
the harvest with them? Or shall we close 
these portals? Shall we so restrict and re- 
strain the operations of small business as to 
smother this great creative force in a mass 
of bureaucratic red tape? 

This Nation cannot remain free, we can- 
not encompass the promises of a great fu- 
ture, unless we free the small businesses of 
America. We must give small business a 
chance for fair competition and an oppor- 
tunity to grow and prosper, and in so doing, 
we will continue to make America a land of 
opportunity. 

In its final essence, liberty and impar- 
tiality go hand in hand. The cornerstone 
of freedom itself is equal justice. We do 
not have equal justice under a system of 
government which permits an administrative 
agency like the OPA to force an established 
manufacturer of an established product to 
sell that product at one fixed price and then 
allow a new manufacturer to come into the 
market with a comparable product at a 
higher price. You do not have equal justice 
under a system of government which gradu- 
ates bureaucrats into a class of men who deal 
in government favor, who serve their em- 
ployers by influencing the personal decisions 
of government officials in whose power the 
interests of the people have been placed. 
This is not a rule of law. This is not equal 
justice. And under this system, the little 
man and woman perishes, 
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America will not be free until the daily 
conduct of this Government in every phase 
of its being is based upon the rule of law, 
the principles of honesty, and upon the 
grounds of equal justice to all. 

Within recent months it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear the Second World War did 
not end the conflict of ideologies. Fascism 
was defeated, but there still are two ide- 
ologies bulking large in the world—the com- 
munism of Russia and the free enterprise 
system which we have come to know as the 
American way of life. 

For the last 4 years we have cooperated 
fully with Russia. We were comrades banded 
together in a common cause. We still want 
to be friends and cnly stupidity can prevent 
us from working together in the UNO to ad- 
vance the cause of peace and to make this a 
happier and better world. 

While we must and should cooperate with 
Russia, that does not mean we shall be 
afraid to fight against the spread of com- 
munism in this country. This does not mean 
we should be afraid to speak out boldly for 
justice and for the cause of small nations. 
We must be true to ourselves and our ideals 
if we are to command the respect and con- 
fidence of the world. 

We realize there is a definite danger of 
communism in America. We do not intend 
it shall supplant our way of life. That is why 
there is a vigorous demand on our Govern- 
ment that in the State, War, Navy, and the 
other departments of Government we shall 
have only employees whose fu'l loyaity is 
to the American ideology. 

We are not unfriendly to Russia in de- 
fending our own system of Government and 
our way of life. Russia has a right to em- 
brace communism, and we have no right to 
complain. By the same reasoning, we have a 
right to fight for the preservation of our sys- 
tem which has brought so much happiness, 
prosperity, and progress to our people, and 
we shall make that fight. 

These matters which I call to your atten- 
tion do not circumscribe the full dimensions 
of our problems, but I believe they are out- 
standing. There is a definite challenge to 
the people of America. We must meet that 
challenge firmly and roll back the enemies of 
freedom. 

Members of the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick, as citizens of a great country, these 
problems demand your attention. You must 
rise to meet them with all the strength of 
Christian men. Far above the heavy ques- 
tions of party or of politics, this challenge to 
Americanism stands out as the one great 
issue of the present day. The issue is be- 
tween attitudes of mind. The issue is wheth- 
er men in positions of public or private trust 
shall approach the problems of the day with 
the intention to solve those problems within 
the framework of a free society or whether 
they shall scheme to use those very problems 
as instruments to destroy freedom. 

Here in this Nation the principles of free- 
dom have carried men on golden wings to 
the pinnacles of science and invention. The 
choice now is clear between the continuance 
of further hope and greater progress in a 
free society or the sudden and tragic subjec- 


tion of this great people to the dark cruelties 
of the master state. 
Under the master state the great creative 


genius and multiple energies of this people 
shall be bilked and thwarted. Future gen- 
erations of America will walk the ways of 
ignorance and of fear. Hate, suspicion, and 
violence shall become the policies of a ruth- 
less state of which man is no longer the 
master, but the slave. The petty restrictions 
which we have endured under the urgencies 
of war are only a slight foretaste of the rigors 
and controls to which future generations 
would be subjected. Then the fertility and 
the creative power of America would be stifled 
under the black shroud of tyranny. 
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Meet this issue now, turn back the ele- 
AMents who would destroy our American sys- 
tem and way of life. Strengthen the bul- 
warks of freedom now and an era of ever- 
expanding promise and of hope will be built 
upon its strong foundation. 

We have seen new marvels of science spring 
from the laboratories and the factories of 
America in this past war. Atomic energy 
alone provides for the entire human race a 
manifold promise of heretofore undreamed- 
of riches. Within the compass of the im- 
agination are great projects and brilliant ad- 
vancements of the traffic and the condition 
of mankind. New marvelous planes may 
circle the earth in 24 hours. The venture- 
some may yet accomplish trips to the moon. 
Artificial suns may be contrived to nourish 
the growth of new and special crops where 
nothing grew before. In research alone 
atomic fission may hasten the advancement 
of knowledge in the fields of biochemistry. 
The yet unknown reaches of this fertile sci- 
ence may now be explored for the benefit of 
the human race. In the field of medicine it 
may touch the lives of the diseased and the 
infirm and bring them health. In industry 
it can provide new sources of power. This 
power can be made available to backward 
areas, and thus the abundance of industrial 
production pour out to the peoples of the 
desert and the sub-Arctic regions. 

Finally, we can foresee within the most 
narrow limits of prediction the definite 
promise of abundance of food for all. It has 
been one of the degradations of the human 
race to permit starvation and hunger in a 
world which could abound in plenty. New 
methods of production, great advances in 
farm chemurgy, new and modern implements 
of agriculture, and all the broad advances of 
science and of industry have placed within 
the power of man the ability to feed the 
human race. 

The free spirit of man stimulated by the 
hope of both achievement and reward can 
make these promises a practical reality. 
Allow the extremist to stifle that spirit and 
the long shadow of reactionary despotism 
will stretch out down the generations and 
blight both the hope and the progress of 
America in its withering darkness. 

Members of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, let us rise as one to meet and turn 
back those who would destroy our way of 
life. Let us here in this City of Brotherly 
Love, this city of precious memories and 
noble inspiration, make a firm resolve. Let 
us keep America—American. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, the 
Lions Club of Atoka, Okla., in pursuance 
of an extensive survey and study by a 
number of its members acting as a com- 
mittee, has passed a resolution unalter- 
ably opposed to the building of the Bos- 
well Dam on the Boggy River unless it 
is reduced in size and the acre-feet re- 
duction in the Boswell Dam be im- 
pounded in a dam located at Tupelo, 
Okla., which is known in the interim 
report as the Tupelo Dam. 
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Mr. Speaker, heretofore I have in- 
serted editorial and newspaper articles 
opposing the construction of the Boswell 
Dam coming from Hugo, Okla. 

The general opinion of the average 
citizen of this area is that this dam 
along with other dams will inundate 
more fertile acres than it will save in 
the Red River Valley, and there is con- 
siderable reason for this school of 
thought. 

It is my thought that opposition to 
any public improvements should be given 
widespread publicity, and I know of no 
publication that is more generally read 
by our public officials than is the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There are no more public-spirited peo- 
ple upon the face of the earth than the 
group of men who make up the Atoka 
Lions Club, and their good judgment is 
worthy of sound consideration before 
any adverse action should be taken. I 
know furthermore, the Lions Club of 
Atoka reflect the views of the citizen- 
ship of Atoka County, and I ask of my 
colleagues to read.the following resolu- 
tion passed by the Atoka Lions Club. 


Whereas it came to the attention of the 
Atako Lions Club that by the interim report 
of the United States Army engineers that 
one-purpose dams, and that is dams for flood 
control only, have been tentatively located 
in Choctaw County, Okla., at Boswell; and 

Whereas the undersigned members of the 
Atoka Lions Club were appointed a committee 
for the purpose of investigating the benefits 
and damages to be derived and sustained by 
construction of said dam as located; and 

Whereas meetings have been held in Atoka 
in which the members of this committee have 
participated in the discussion; and 

Whereas this committee has given careful 
consideration to the benefits and damages 
which will be sustained by the building of 
said dam at Boswell, Okla., we find that in 
the interim report a proposed location of a 
dam at Tupelo, Okla., which dam would bene- 
fit Atoka County materially and that the 
building of the Boswell Dam would damage 
some land in Atoka County: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Atoka Lions Club, lo- 
cated at Atoka, Okla., with due regard for all 
of the advantages and benefits to be derived 
from flood control in general, and particu- 
larly in the Red River Valley, go on record 
as being unalterably opposed to the building 
of the Boswell Dam unless it is reduced in 
size, and that the acre-feet reduction in the 
Boswell Dam shall be impounded in a dam 
located at Tupelo, Okla., known in the in- 
terim report as the Tupelo Dam: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That we favor the building of a 
dam at Tupelo, Okla., and that we also favor 
the Boswell Dam reduced in size whatever 
amount of acre-feet of water that can be im- 
pounded in the Tupelo Dam: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this report be 
sent to Mr. Don McBride, chairman, Okla- 
homa State Planning Board; Mr. Edward C. 
Burris, secretary-treasurer of the Red River 
Valley Improvement Association; Paul Stew- 
art, Member of Congress, Elmer Thomas, 
United States Senator, Ed Moore, United 
States Senator; and to General Wheeler, Chief 
Engineer, United States Army, Washington, 
D. C.; Maj. Gen. R. W. Crawford, division en- 
gineer, United States engineers, Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley Division, Vicksburg, Miss.; Col. 
F. J. Wilson, district United States engineer, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Submitted. 

WYLIE KEITH. 


Reforming Congress 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Courant, Hartford, 
Conn., under date of March 7, 1946: 
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Connecticut has a peculiar interest in the 
report of the Special Senate-House Commit- 
tee on the Organization of Congress. The 
late Senator Francis T. Maloney was the first 
chairman of this group, and he gave much 
time and study to the subject along with 
conscientious application to his other duties 
in the Senate. The committee, now headed 
by Senator La FOLLETTE, the Wisconsin Pro- 
gressive, has submitted a report containing 
five major recommendations. 

Congressional procedure has not been re- 
vamped for more than 50 years. General 
agreement prevails that something ought to 
be done to streamline the law-making assem- 
bly line. Yet Congressmen are loath to ac- 
cept reforms that might cause them loss of 
committee places or party rank. 

The major proposals are, on the whole, 
meritorious. The committee would attempt 
to eliminate the hodgepodge of making ap- 
propriations without relation to expected 
revenue by providing for a ceiling on appro- 
priations and a floor under revenues through 
a@ concurrent resolution. This device, per- 
haps somewhat cumbersome and subject to 
the whims of politicians, would nevertheless 
focus attention on the fact that if the na- 
tional solvency is to be protected, the rela- 
tion between appropriations and income can- 
not be overemphasized. 

The proposals to provide every Congress- 
man with a capable administrative assistant 
and to increase congressional salaries by 
$5,000 might well be grouped together as 
designed to improve the quality of services 
rendered by Congress. The ever-increasing 
complexities before Congress demand better 
Congressmen and high-caliber assistance 
for them. 

Most commendable is the recommenda- 
tion that the Senate reduce its standing 
committees from thirty-three to sixteen, and 
the House from forty-eight to eighteen. 
Many of these “little legislatures,” as com- 
mittees have been accurately called, are 
superfiuous, affording little besides oppor- 
tunities for chairmanships and memberships 
to please the vanity of legislators. Con- 
gress might well consider the advisability of 
reducing the number of places on the com- 
mittees, especially in the Senate. Many 
committees are so large that they include 
one-fourth of the Senators. 

The proposal that majority and minority 
policy committees be established to lay 
down formal party policy deserves short 
shift. Adoption of this plan might soon lead 
to something like the undemocratic unit 
rule of the Democratic Party conventions, 
where the minority of a delegation is prac- 
tically disfranchised. France’s Constitu- 
tional Convention has adopted a strict party 
provision eliminating the independence of 
the individual deputies and senators. Party 


position can be established by caucuses. In 
essence what position a party may take on 
an issue is of no concern to Congress, the 
legislative body of the Federal Government. 








‘his reorganization committee has been 
a long time making its report. Numerous 
experts on government have testified. By 
and large the many proposals submitted 
have been well-sifted. The responsibility for 
reform now rests on Congress. Senators and 
Representatives should realize that with the 
legislative process under heavy fire from 
more than one quarter, they would serve 
well the cause of representative government 
by prompt action to reform their own ways. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. E. P. CARVILLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Private Enterprise—A 
Bulwark of Peace, delivered by C. J. 
Henderson on the Pacific Round Table 
program at Honolulu on March 6, 1946. 
Cc. J. Henderson is the son of ex-Senator 
Charles B. Henderson, who is now Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
RFC. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The subject assigned me today, Private 
Enterprise—A Bulwark of Peace, is a big 
order but one that involves the future se- 
curity of the world and one that goes to 
the very roots of our society. In my opinion 
world peace hinges on one decision among 
others which faces us—will there be a re- 
turn to private enterprise and a greater de- 
gree of responsibility or are we to continue 
our present socialistic road which, I feel, 
can lead only to a totalitarian system and 
state, nourished by war. 

Private enterprise means to me the maxi- 
mum amount of individual freedom of action 
consistent with safeguards to the personal 
rights of all segments of society. These safe- 
guards include certain of the progressive 
pieces of national and State legislation of the 
past decade and these should not be aban- 
doned. 

Let us keep in mind throughout this dis- 
cussion that private or free enterprise con- 
cerns, in the largest sense the common man, 
the laborer, the peanut vendor, the small 
merchant, the professional man or woman, 
he school teacher, the union agent—in short 
every individual and not just the large in- 
dustrial concerns, 

However, retention of private enterprise 
alls for a reversal of the evident trend to- 
ward state planning of all activity, private 
and public, commercial and social. It is my 
intention this evening to detail the dangers 
this trend offers to the peace of the world, and 
I will try to show that the safe road is the 
‘ree road of personal responsibility and pri- 

e enterprise. 

To dispose of it early, let us dismiss the 
rgument that elements of private enter- 

rise—the so-called merchants of death—are 

ing to promote any more wars. The profit 
motive and the potential of profiteering out 
fa war at one time could not be dismissed 
lightly. But the experience gained from the 
controls imposed during this last war as con- 


trasted 


Taxation of war profits to a point where, even 





to World War I gives the answer. 
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with greatly increased business, less profit 
results than in peacetime is the effective 
answer and one which diverts the private 
or free enterprise system to the exclusive 
cause of peace. 

The dangers now lie along the other road 
through the valley of socialism with its state 
planning and control to the desert of totali- 
tarianism. We must not be misled by the 
very magnitude of the outrages committed by 
the National Socialists in Germany and s0 
gain false assurance that a totalitarian sys- 
tem cannot happen here. 

There are many signposts which 15 years 
ago were lettered only in German or Italian 
now emerging here in America. More and 
more are springing up. They read, “‘venera- 
tion for the state,” “state care,” “central 
control,” and “state planning.” 

In the democracies at present many who 
sincerely hate all of nazism’s manifestations 
are unknowingly working for ideals whose 
realizations would lead straight to the ab- 
horred tyranny. Many people whose views 
profcundly influence developments are in 
some measure Socialists. They believe that 
our economic life should be planned and 
directed, that economic planning should be 
substituted for the private enterprise system. 
Yet is there a greater tragedy imaginable than 
that in our endeavor consciously to shape our 
future in accordance with these high ideals 
we should, in fact, unwittingly produce the 
very opposite of what we have been striving 
for? 

It is no acc.dent that the Nazis and the 
Fascists both called themselves Socialist 
parties—they started out that way. 

In order to achieve their ends planners 
must create power. This is fundamental to 
their objectives. Power over men wielded by 
other men—of a magnitude never before 
known. Their success depends upon the ex- 
tent to which they achieve this power. 

Many Socialists and others of similar in- 
tellectual leanings have the tragic illusion 
that by depriving private individuals of the 
power they possess in a private and free en- 
terprise system and transferring this power to 
society they thereby extinguish power. What 
they overlook is that by concentrating power 
so that it can be used in the service of a 
single or state-controlled plan, power is not 
extinguished but infinitely strengthened. 

By concentrating and uniting in the hands 
of some single body power formerly exercised 
independently by many, a new power is cre- 
ated, infinitely greater than any that existed 
before and infinitely much more far reach- 
ing. It is entirely fallacious to argue that 
the great power exercised by a central plan- 
ning board would be not greater than the 
power exercised by individual boards of direc- 
tors in a private and free enterprise system. 
There is in a competitive society nobody who 
can exercise even a fraction of the power 
which a state planning board would possess. 
To decentralize power not only reduces the 
power of any individual but also reduces the 
total amount of power exercised. The pri- 
vate and free enterprise system of personal 
responsibility is the only system designed 
to date in the history of the world to mini- 
mize the power exercised by man over man. 

In every sense your common laborer in 
this country has more freedom to shape his 
life and the destinies of his country than 
an employer of men in Germany under the 
National Socialists. 

Personal responsibility in the private en- 
terprise system, in contrast to socialism and 
all the forms of totalitarianism, is based on 
a democratic respect for the individual man 
and the tolerant belief that it is desirable 
for men to be free to develop their own indi- 
vidual gifts and bents. 

Perhaps the greatest result of this phi- 
losophy has been the marvelous growth of 
science in America. Only since real intel- 
lectual and industrial freedom opened the 
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path to the free use of new knowledge has 
science made its greatest strides. The re- 
sulting growth has surpassed all expecta- 
tions. Wherever the barriers to the free 
exercise of human ingenuity were removed 
man became rapidly able to satisfy ever- 
widening ranges of desire. The effect of this 
was to create among Americans a new sense 
of power over their own fate and a belief 
in the unbounded pcssibilities of improvin 
their own lot. 

It is no coincidence that independent 
American scientists aided by German refu- 
gees rather than the state-controlied Nazi 
researchers won the atomic energy r: 

ft 






Yet, there is a growing body of opinicn in 
America which would curtail the spon- 
taneous forces found in a free society. Dis- 
pense with these spontaneous forces it says 


and replace them by collective, 
and controlled planning 
Remember that before the rise of the 
Nazis and Fascists their predecessors—the 
German and Italian Socialists—were ing 
these very arguments and other techniques 
which the totalitarians later made so ef- 
fective. The idea of a political party which 
employs all activities of the individual from 
the cradle to the grave, which claims t 
guide his views on everything was first put 
into practice by the Socialists. It was not 
the Fascists but the Socialists who began to 
collect children into political organizations 
better to direct their thinking. It was not 


centralized, 





usil 


the Fascists but the Socialists who first 
thought of organizing sports and games, 
football and hiking in party clubs where 
members would not be infected by other 
views. 

To many who have watched the transition 
from socialism to fascism at close quarters, 


the connection between the two systems be- 
came increasingly obvious as the pattern 
developed. 

Planning seems in part to owe its popu- 
larity to the fact that everybody desires that 
we should handle our common problems with 
as much foresight as possible. It is im- 
portant on the other hand not to confuse 
opposition to planning as a dogmatic laissez 
faire attitude. The argument for free enter- 
prise does not necessarily advocate leaving 
all things just as they are. It does favor on 
the other hand making the best possible uses 
of the forces of competition. The argument 
is based on the conviction that where effec- 
tive competition can be created it is a better 
way of guiding individual efforts than by 
central controlled planning. 

Liberalism, private, free enterprise, and the 
sense of personal responsibility are opposed, 
however, to supplanting competition by in- 
ferior methods of guiding economic activity 
which do not take advantage of these great 
democratic forces. Competition results not 
only in efficient production but provides the 
only means of guiding our destiny which does 
not require coercion and the arbitrary 
vention of central authority 

On the other hand, successful operation 
of private and free enterprise does not pre- 
clude some types of Government interfel 
and authority. For instance, regulatior 
limit working hours and other working con- 
ditions to safeguard the basic rights 
viduals, to require certain sanitary arrange- 
ments, to provide an extensive 
social services. These are fully compatible 
with the private and free enterprise 
The harmful effects of deforestation or the 
smoke of factory cannot be left as matte! 








inter- 


of indi- 


system of 


system 


to be regulated by the owner of the property; 
alone. Measures to prevent fraud and de- 
ception, to break up monopolies and other 
restraints provide a wide and a nece 


field for state authority. 
It should be recognized clearly, however, 


that planning and private and free enteiprise 
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can be combined only by planning for com- 
petition and not by planning against it. 
“Nobody saw more clearly than a great 
political thinker of the last century that 
democracy stands in an irrevocable conflict 
with socialism, state control, and central 
planning. I quote: “Democracy extends the 
sphere of individual freedom. Democracy 
attaches all possible value to each man while 
socialism makes each man a mefe agent, a 
mere number. Democracy and socialism 
have nothing in common but one word— 
equality. But notice the difference: While 
democracy seeks equality in liberty, sccialism 
seeks equality in restraint and servitude.” 

What is promised to us by the planners 
as the road to freedom is in fact the high- 
rcad to servitude. It is not difficult to see 
what must be the consequences when de- 
meocracy embarks upon a course of planning. 
The goal of planning is described by some 
such vague term as the “general welfare.” 
There can be no real agreement as to the 
ends to be attained. The effect is as though 
a group of people were to commit themselves 
to take a journey together without agreeing 
where they want to go, with the result that 
they may all have to make a journey which 
most of them do not want at all. 

Democratic assemblies cannot effectively 
function as over-all and complete planning 
agencies. Even if Congress could proceed step 
by step through compromise to agree on some 
scheme it would certainly satisfy nobody. 

To draw up an economic plan in this fash- 
ion is even less possible than successfully to 
plan a military campaign by democratic pro- 
cedure. As in strategy it would become in- 
evitable to delegate the task to experts and 
even if by this expedient a democracy should 
succeed in planning every sector of economic 
activity it would still have to face the prob- 
lem of integrating these separate plans into 
a whole. There would be a stronger and 
stronger demand that some board or single 
individual should be given powers to act on 
their own responsibility. The cry for an 
economic dictator would be inevitable. 

Central state planning inevitably lends to 
dictatorship because dictatorship is the most 
effective instrument of execution and as such 
is essential if central state planning on a 
large and complete scale is to be possible. 

Individual freedom cannot be reconciled 
with the supremacy of the single purpose to 
which the whole of society is permanently 
subordinated. To a limited extent we expcri- 
enced this fact in wartime when subordina- 
tion of almost everything to the immediate 
and pressing need was the price at which we 
preserved our freedom in the long run. We 
here in Hawaii saw these principles operate 
under the military governor. The phrases 
abcut doing for the purposes of peace what 
we have learned to do for the purposes of war 
are completely misleading. It is sensible 
temporarily to sacrifice freedom in crder to 
make it secure for the future but it is quite 
a different thing to sacrifice freedom and lib- 
erty in the interests of a planned economy. 

Let us now analyze for a moment some of 
the aspects of a totalitarian state, the out- 
come of socialism and central planning. 
There are strong reasons for believing that 
the worst features of the totalitarian systems 
are phenomena which totalitarianism is cer- 
tain sooner or later to produce. 

Just as the democratic statesman who sets 
out to plan economic life will soon be con- 
fronted with the alternative of either assum- 
ing dictatorial powers or abandoning his 
plans, so the totalitarian leader would soon 
have to choose between disregard of ordinary 
mcrals and failure. It is for this reason that 
the unscrupulous are likely to be more suc- 
cessful in a society tending toward totali- 
tarianism. Who does not see this has not yet 
grasped the full width of the gulf which 
separates totalitarianism from the essentially 
individualist western civilization. 
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The totalitarian leader must collect around 
him a group which is prepared voluntarily to 
submit to that discipline which they are to 
impose by force upon the rest of the people. 
That socialism can be put into practice only 
by methods which most Socialists disapprove, 
is, of course, a lesson learned by many social 
reformers in the past. The old Socialist Par- 
ties were inhibited by their democratic ideals; 
they did not possess the ruthlessness re- 
quired for the performance of their chosen 
task. They still hoped for the miracle of a 
majority’s agreeing on a particular plan for 
the organization of the whole society. 

Others had already learned the lesson that 
in a planned society the question can no 
longer be on what do a majority of the people 
agree but what the largest single group is 
whose members agree sufficiently to make 
unified direction of all affairs possible. 

There are three main reasons why such a 
numerous group, with fairly similar views, 
is not likely to be formed by the best but 
rather by the worst elements of any scciety. 

First, the higher the education and intel- 
ligence of individuals become the more their 
tastes and views are differentiated. If we 
wish to find a high degree of uniformity in 
outlook we have to descend to the regions of 
lower moral and intellectual standards where 
the more primitive instincts prevail. This 
does not mean that the majority of people 
have low moral standards; it merely means 
that the largest group of people whose values 
are very similar are the people with low 
standards. 

Second, since this group is not large enough 
to give sufficient weight to the leader’s en- 
deavors, he will have to increase their num- 
bers by converting more to the same simple 
creed. He must gain the support of the 
docile and gullible, who have no strong con- 
victions of their own but are ready to ac- 
cept a ready-made system of values if it is 
only drummed into their ears sufficiently 
loudly and frequently. It will be thos: whose 
vague and imperfectly formed ideas are easily 
swayed and whose passions and emotions are 
readily aroused who will thus swell the ranks 
of the totalitarian party. 

Any competent analyst will tell you that 
today it is the people who say “I don’t know” 
in Gallup polls who ultimately swing 
elections. 

Third, to weld together a closely coherent 
body of supporters, the leader must appeal 
to a common human weakness. It scems to 
be easier for people to agree on a negative 
program—on a hatred of an enemy, on the 
envy of those better off—than on any posri- 
tive task. 

The contrast between the “we” and the 
“they” is consequently always employed by 
those who seek the allegiance of huge masses. 
The enemy may be internal, like the Jew in 
Germany or he may be external. In any 
case, this technique has the great advantage 
of leaving the leader greater freedom of 
action than would almost any positive pro- 
gram. 

Advancement within a totalitarian group 
or party depends largely on a willingness to 
do immoral things. The principle that the 
end justifies the means, which in individ- 
ualist ethics is regarded as the denial of all 
morals, in collectivist ethics becomes neces- 
sarily the supreme rule. There is literally 
nothing which the consistent collectivist 
must not be prepared to do if it serves the 
good of the whole, because that is to him the 
only criterion of what ought to be done. 

Once you admit that the individual is 
merely a means to serve the ends of the 
higher entity called society or the nation, 
most of those features of totalitarianism 
which horrify us follow of necessity. From 
the collectivist standpoint intolerance and 
brutal suppression of dissent, deception, and 
spying, the complete disregard of the life 
and happiness of the individual are essen- 
tial and unavoidable. Acts which revolt all 





our feelings, such as the shooting of hostages 
or the killing of the old or sick, are treateq 
as mere matters of expediency; the com. 
pulsory uprooting and transportation of hun- 
dreds of thousands becomes an instrument 
of policy approved by almost everybody ex- 
cept the victims. 

To be a useful assistant in the running 
of a totalitarian state, therefore, a man must 
be prepared to break every moral rule he 
has ever known if this seems necessary {o 
achieve the end set for him. In the totalj- 
tarian machine there will be special op- 
portunities for the ruthless and unscrupu- 
lous. Neither the gestapo nor the admin- 
istration of a concentration ‘camp, neither 
the Ministry of Propaganda nor the SA or 
SS are suitable places for the exercise of 
humanitarian feelings. Yet it is throuch 
such positions that one advances in the 
totalitarian state. 

There is one aspect of the change in moral 
values brought about by the advance of 
collectivism which provides special food for 
thought. It is that the virtues which are 
held less and less in esteem in America are 
precisely those on which Anglo-Saxons justly 
prided themselves and in which they were 
generally recognized to excell. These virtues 
were independence and self-reliance, per- 
sonal initiative and local responsibility, the 
successful reliance on voluntary activity, 
noninterference with one’s neighbor and 
tolerance of the different, and a healthy sus- 
picion of power and authority. 

It was this healthy suspicion of power and 
authority and a high regard for the liberties 
of the people which led George Washington 
and the other fathers of our country to estab- 
lish a balance between the legislative 
branch of our Government and the executive 
branch. The authors of the Constitution 
wanted the Congress to have the power to 
make laws. 

And they wanted the President, as the 
country’s chief executive, to enforce the 
laws. But they wanted each to be a check 
upon the other. They wanted a form of 
government which would not only prevent a 
President from becoming a king or dictator, 
but which would also prevent the people, 
through their Congress, from “running 
wild” and passing foolish laws which would 
endanger their liberties. 

It seemed to the authors of the Constitu- 
tion impossible, or at any rate improbable, 
that Congress and the President would ever 
“run wild” at the same time. But to make 
sure that this would not happen, they set 
up a Supreme Court. This tribunal was to 
have the last word in determining whether 
the laws passed by Congress and signed by 
the President were in accord with the Con- 
stitution, and also whether acts of the execu- 
tive department squared with the funda- 
mental law of the land. 

As a result, the Supreme Court became the 
final guarantor of the liberties of the people 
under the Constitution. 

We had a local illustration of this Supreme 
Court function as recently as Pebruary 25, 
when the Court denounced martial law in 
Hawaii as unconstitutional. The majority 
opinion included these passages reaffirming 
the basic principles on which our system of 
government and our way of life were based: 

“The courts and their procedural safe- 
guards are indispensable to our system of 
government. They were set up by our found- 
ers to protect the liberty they valued. 

“Our system of government is clearly the 
antithesis of total military rule. * * * 

“They (the founders) were opposed to gov- 
ernments that placed in the hands of one 
man the power to make, interpret, and en- 
force laws. For that reason, we have main- 


tained legislatures chosen by citizens or their 
representatives, and courts and juries to try 
those who violate legislative enforcements.” 

In setting up this system of checks and 
balances, the founding fatlers did more than 











protect us from dictatorship. In safeguard- 
ing the freedom and the dignity of the indi- 
yidual they also set free the greatest outburst 
of productive effort the world has ever seen. 
They cracked the atom of human energy, 
releasing a power for economic improvement 
fully as potent in its way as the physical 
power of the atomic bomb. A government by 
law and not by the whim of a dictator; hu- 
man freedom—these were the tools used to 
crack the atom of human energy. Totali- 
tarianism denies the use of these tools. 

The accomplishments of the free American 
economy are too familiar to need recounting. 
But the so-called common man in America 
has acvanced farther up the economic scale 
since the Constitution was written in 1787— 
159 years ago—than in all the previous hun- 
dreds of years since the Dark Ages. Thomas 
Jefferson, founder of Jeffersonian democracy, 
had the interests of the average citizen in 
mind when he counseled, “That nation is 
governed best that is governed least.” 

Let’s consider for a moment what our 
system of free enterprise means today to 
the man running the service station down 
the street. Many of the pleas for govern- 
ment planning have been mistakenly made 
in his behalf. He is the small businessman 
for whose protection some of our restric- 
tive laws have been passed. Government 
planning with its concentration of power 
could fall short of actual dictatorship and 
still mean that he could expand his services 
to the community only by permission of 
someone in the government. No one in or 
out of government should have such power 
over any individual. Protected from gov- 
ernment planning and allowed to compete 
in a free economy, the service-station oper- 
ator may serve the community more effi- 
ciently and be rewarded by expansion and 
greater financial success and security. Or, 
if he fails, he should be free to try, and try 
egain, in the service station or some other 
business until he finds the best use for his 
talents. And, so long as his activities do 
not harm society, he shou!d be free to work 
cr to build a business without direction 
from the state. 

The same principle applies to any business 
entity whether it is a service-station oper- 
ator or the large corporation which supplies 
him his products. Companies as well as in- 
dividuals should be given the privilege of 
private enterprise. 

Almost all the traditions and institutions 
which have molded the national character 
and the whole moral climate of America are 
these which the progress of collectivism and 
its centralistic tendencies are progressively 
destroying. 

I have the firm conviction that totali- 
tarianism cannot happen here if we decide 
to encourage home ownership over housing 
projects, the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts over 
youth movements. 

In arguing for the system of private and 
free enterprise and personal responsibility it 
is not my purpose to say that this way leads 
to certain peace. Under the private-enter- 
prise system we will have always to guard 
against greed, a withdrawal from interna- 
tionalism and the clash of empire builders. 
But I do argue that the planned economy is 
certain to bring us state socialism followed 
by totalitarianism—and totalitarianism can 
only perpetuate itself through war. 

Private enterprise and a sense of personal 
responsibility offer as the alternative the 
only pattern within which a world peace can 
be shaped. 

Private, free enterprise is constructive and 
productive, It builds not only the airplane 
and plastic industries but. the moral fiber of 
men. Socialism and totalitarianism produce 
the ersatz—slogans instead of goods, like 
Hitler's famed Volkswaggon or “people's 
car” that hardly passed the mock-up stage. 
And in the course of all the ballyhoo, the 
national character is degraded. 
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A sense of personal responsibility leads 
men to pay their debts—to society as well 
as their creditors. Socialist and totalitarian 
states soon become peopled by agnostics, who 
honor illegitimacy and take pride in black- 
market profits. 

One set of moral values—the planner, 
Socialist, totalitarian values—are directly in- 
compatible with what we know as good citi- 
zenship. The others—the values of private 
enterprise and personal responsibility—are 
the earmark of good character. Our chance 
for world peace rests in building a world of 
good citizens. Let us start at home by 
adopting the standards and ethics of pri- 
vate enterprise and personal responsibility. 





Petition by Wisconsin Cheese Makers’ 
Association for Amendment cf Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 289 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorpD copy of 
petition for amendment of Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 289, filed by the 
Wisconsin Cheese Makers’ Association 
with the OPA on yesterday. 

This association is made up of cheese 
makers who own and operate more than 
a thousand cheese factories in the State 
of Wisconsin. They represent both the 
independently owned and the cooper- 
ative factories. They have been engaged 
so long in this controversy with the OPA 
that I feel that this petition is of suffi- 
cient interest to warrant its printing in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I have an 
estimate that the printing will cost $200. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PETITION FOR AMENDMENT OF MAXIMUM PRICE 
REGULATION No. 289, IssuED DECEMBER 24, 
1942, By WISCONSIN CHEESE MAKERS’ Asso- 
CIATION, PLYMOUTH, WIs. 


This petition is prepared by the Wisconsin 
Cheese Makers’ Association, Inc., on behalf of 
its members who own and operate over 1,000 
cheese factories. 

The petitioner was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Wisconsin in 1898. Its 
membership includes both the privately and 
cooperatively owned factories. 


REMOVAL OF PRICE CONTROLS 


We repeat and renew our request for the 
removal of all price controls over dairy prod- 
ucts, thereby joining the Nation-wide sup- 
port for that relief, and the apparent una- 
nimity of opinion which believes the cur- 
rent production will meet all national re- 
quirements, and that the law of supply and 
demand will bring a proper balance of pro- 
duction and price relationship without any 
inflationary results. 


AMENDMENTS TO MPR 289 


Pending removal of price controls we re- 
quest immediate correction of existing in- 
equities, by price adjustments. 

We therefore petition for amendments— 

1. Increasing the ceiling price of cheese one 
cent per pound to compensate for the re- 
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duced “recovery value of whey” used in the 
pricing formula; 

2. Increasing the ceiling price of “small 
styles” of Cheddar cheese one-half cent per 
pound to effect an increase in their produc- 
tion approximating the prewar relationship 
between “large” and “small” styles; and 

3. Correcting the unfair and discrimina- 
tory provision of MPR 289, which subjects all 
Wisconsin cheese to a price penalty, by in- 
creasing present Wisconsin ceiling prices 
one-half cent per pound, or granting a min- 
imum tranportation factor of one-half cent 
to equalize the present price break at the 
Wisconsin State iine. 


RECOMMENDED BY OPA CHEESE INDUSTRY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The above three requested amendments 
were approved and recommended for adop- 
tion by the official Office of Price Adminis- 
tration Cheese Industry Committee at its 
last meeting in Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 14, 1945. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Postponement of the removal of price 
controls should expedite the removal of in- 
equities in present price orders. Their con- 
tinuance explains the shortage in the pro- 
duction of some dairy products and the over- 
production of others. Reference to “over- 
production” is directed at some new, fancy- 
named, and war-born cheeses, now thriving 
at the expense of the nationally established 
and historic types which are under specific 
dollar-and-cent ceilings. 

The law of supply and demand is ignored 
and proper price relationship impossible 
under present orders—yet the Nation’s milk 
production is daily exceeding the prewar 
levels. 

Therefore, we request immediate consid- 
eration of amendments correcting and re- 
moving those provisions which unnecessarily 
interfere with, and prevent a return to, a 
normal and balanced production of dairy 
products. 

Fear of inflationary results is negatived by 
the continued production of milk above pre- 
war levels. 

This petition, although dealing with 
cheese, does not request any relief which 
would cause hardship to any other branch 
of the industry. This petition deals only 
with present orders and prices. 

We submit additional information and 
data in support of each of the above three 
requested amendments in their respective 
order. 

I. CHEESE—WHEY VALUE—PRICE ADJUSTMENT 

Included in the factors employed in the 
price formula by OPA is the recovery value 


of whey. 
The declared recovery value of whey is 
found in the statement of considerations 


issued in connection with cheese price orders 
and amendments, and the same value is used 
in each. We quote that part from the state- 
ment pertaining to the value of whey: 
“Careful studies were also made and due 
weight given to recoveries, including value 
of butterfat (50 cents per pound) recovered, 
value of whey (15 cents per 100 pounds of 
milk) returned to the milk producer or sold 
on his behalf to manufacturing plants.” 
This is not a correct statement of the 
recovery value of whey, but is nearly 10 cents 
per 100 pounds of milk above the actual re- 
covery value, or in cheese equivalent about 
1 cent per pound above actual recovery value. 
Because several factors enter into a full and 
complete study of whey value, we submit 
the following analysis of the whey prices. 
Cheese production under price ceilings 
The production of American whole-milk 
cheese under price ceilings began in the last 
quarter of 1942. The first full year of cheese 
production under price ceilings was 1943 and 
production has been under price ceilings each 
year since that time. 
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For the United States as a whole in the 
years 1943, 1944, and 1945, prices were ade- 
juate to hold cheese production in line with 
the total milk supply. Table I shows that 
the proportion of total milk used in cheese 
increased slightly over these years. Account 
should he taken of the fact that in some 
areas equ.pment was not available to process 
skim-milk surplus from the production of 
butter. In such areas where only butterfat 
from milk could be utilized, cheese offered 
a botter outlet for milk. In such areas there 
has been a shift frem the prcduction cf 
butter to the preduction of cheese. In point 
are mcst of the Southern States as well as 
Iowa and Minnesota. In New York with 
many alternative opportunities for utilization 
of milk cheese preduction was reduced. 

Wien calculated on the basis of Wisconsin 
alone as indicated 1n table II, the percentage 
of total milk used in the manufacture of 
American cheese has declined slightly during 
the last 3 years. In most of Wisconsin proc- 
essing equipment is available to utilize skim 
milk or whole milk in one or more manufac- 
tured products. Prices for American cheese 
were not sufficiently high to equalize milk 
prices in competition with other manufac- 
tured dairy products. 





Whey prices lower, relatively small 
percentage utiltzed 

During the early part of 1944 the demand 
for dried whey for poultry feeding support- 
ed a relatively high price for whey. In late 
1944, however, the demand for dried whey 
for chicken feed declined, and, consequently, 
the prices of dried whey and raw whey were 
reduced. At the close of 1945, therefore 
whey was generally valued in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 cents per hundred pounds. 

Cheese production varies from season to 
season, and consequently the quartity ctf 
whey available for sale varies. A manutac- 
turer who has purchased sufficient whey to 
operate his facilities at the desired capacity 
during the months of low production cannct 
utilize all the whey ava'‘lable at the flush. 
There are several alternatives. Such a man- 
ufacturer may choose during the flush to 
purchase whey only from those factories who 
supply him with the best quality, or from 
factories located strategically with reference 
to costs. He may attempt to keep all of the 
factories delivering whey to him on the basis 
of a quota which represents his capacity, and 
leave the whey above quota with the cheese 
makers for other disposal. The disposition 
of whey, however, represents a disposal prob- 
lem for the cheese maker. Whey cannot be 
freely dumped in the rivers, streams, or sew- 
ers because of restrictions imposed by the 
various States and local authorities. 

Another basis for purchasing whey is rep- 
resented in table III where the total output 
of a factory is divided as to base and sur- 
plus. Base and surplus may be calculated by 
various procedures. In table III the base is 
assumed to be either 100, or 110, or 120 per- 
cent of output in November. It may, in fact, 
be any one of these or a combination of them 
or some other quantity. 

Table III also assumes that the price for 
base whey will be 10 cents per 100 pounds 
and the surplus whey will be valued at 1 cent 
per hundred pounds. These prices were 
closely in line with values early in 1946 but 
were subject to change. 

The value of whey per hundred pounds 
using each of the base calculations of table 
III is chown as follows: 


{Base=100 percent of November] 


Total base, 20,345 hundred pounds times 
10 cents equals $3,034.50. 

Surplus, 12,772 hundred pounds times 1 
cent equals $127.72. 

Total, 43,117 hundred pounds, $3,162.22. 
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Weighted average 
Seven and three-tenths cents 
pounds of whey. 
Six and two-tenths 
of whole milk. 


per 100 


cents per 100 pounds 


[Base=110 percent of November] 


Total base, 32,385 hundred pounds times 
10 cents equals $3,238.50. 

Surplus, 10,732 hundred pounds times 1 
cent equals $167.32. 


Total, 43,117 hundred pounds, $3,345.82. 
Weighted average 
Seven and seven-tenths cents per 100 


pounds of whey. 
Six and five-tenths cents per 100 pounds of 
whole milk. 


|Base=120 percent of November] 

Total base, 34,299 hundred pounds times 
10 cents equals $3,429.99. 

Surplus, 8,718 hundred psurds times 1 
cent equals $87.18. 

Total, 43,117 hundred pcunds, $3,527.08. 

Weighted average 

Eight and two-tenths cents per 100 pounds 
of whey. 

Six and nine-tenths cents per 100 pounds 
of whole milk. 


Use of whey values in 


prices 


calculating ceiling 

The validity of the use of whey values in 
calculating ceiling prices for cheese is open 
to serious question because relatively few 
cheese producers have an opportunity to sell 
whey. Whey is a byproduct of several kinds 
of dairy manufacture. It is a byproduct of 
the production of skim-milk cheeses. It is 
a byproduct of the production of casein and 
of the production of various types of whole- 
milk cheeses. The value of the whey recov- 
ered from the various types of manufac- 
tured products differs widely. Whey recov- 
ered from casein has the highest yield and 
the whey solids are most easily recovered. 
In the production of the various types of 
cheese acidity develops quickly because of 
fermentation resulting from the action of 
bacteria on the sugar in milk. Sugar con- 
stitutes approximately 5 of the 6 pounds of 
solids in the whey. If fermentation has con- 
sumed part of the sugar in the whey, the 
solids recovered in manufacturing are re- 
duced and those remaining are rendered 
more difficult to process. 

It is estimated that over 12,000,000,000 
pounds of whey are available from various 
sources in a normal year with production at 
the level of the war years. Cheese produc- 
tion from whole milk has exceeded 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds per year. The yield of whey is 
approximately 9 pounds per 1 pound of 
cheese, or 85 pounds per hundred pounds of 
whole milk. Consequently, the byproduct 
whey would be in excess of 9,000,000,000 
pounds. 

The production of casein during the war 
years has been about 15,000,000 pounds per 
year. At 35 pounds of whey for each pound 
of casein the whey byproduct would exceed 
500,000,000 pounds. 

Approximately 13 pounds of whey are by- 
product from each pound of skim-milk 
cheese produced. With production at about 
230,000,000 pounds of cheese per year, the 
whey byproduct will. approximate 3,000,000,- 
000 pounds. The total whey byproduct from 
all sources is, therefore, in excess of 12,500,- 
000,000 pounds per year. 

Only a small proportion of the whey pro- 
duced is utilized in manufacturing. Little 
statistical evidence is available to indicate 
the number of pounds of products manufac- 
tured from whey, on the basis of which total 
whey utilization could be estimated. The 
production of animal feed from whey prob- 
ably approximates 120,000,000 pounds per 
year. If this were manufactured from whole 





whey and if these feeds included all of the 
solids in whey, it would be estimated that 
15 pounds of whey were required to manu- 
facture 1 pound of whey solids, in which 
case approximately 1,800,000,000 pounds of 
whey would be represented. 

Whey is condensed for animal feed, ang 
no information is available to indicate the 
extent of this use, although it is known to 
be small relative to total whey production. 

Whey is used in very limited quantities for 
the manufacture of cheese products. It js 
quite unlikely that the quantity of whey use 
for this purpose would exceed 500,000,090 
pounds per year. The total utilization of 
whey in the manufacture of all whey prod- 
ucts therefore prcbably does not exczeq 
2,590,000,000 pounds per year. The utiliza- 
tion of whey for manufacturing, therefcre, is 
only 20 to 25 percent of the total whey avail- 
able. Approximately 75 to 80 percent of the 
total aveilable whey does not yield any cash 
income from which the cheese maker can 
receive cash to apply competitively in pur- 
chasing milk. 

There is at present no very reliable basis 
of estimating the value of raw whey for ani- 
mal feeding. The value is limited by the 
quantity of raw whey that any given animal 
can consume, since there are only approxi- 
mately 6 pounds of solids in 100 pounds of 
whey. When the acid in whey rises because 
of bacterial action on the sugar the solid 
content of the whey is reduced and the farm 
livestock often get little more than water. 

It will probably be impossible to utilize 
the total quantity of whey in manufactur- 
ing. The small quantity of solids in whey 
makes assembly of large quantities of raw 
whey necessary for efficient operation. There 
are relatively few places where the produc- 
tion of cheese is concentrated enough to 
make assembling of large quantities of raw 
whey feasible. 

Since so small a portion of total whey pro- 
duces cash income and since the value of 
whey per pound of cheese is very small, it 
seems inequitable and unnecessary that whey 
values should be included in the ceiling cal- 
culations for cheese. 


TaBLe I.—Milk produced on farms in United 
States and estimated percentage utilized 
for production of American cheese 












































Percent 
Estimated age cl 
| Milk pro- | American | milk uti- |milk us 
Yeer | ducedon | cheese lized for for pro 
farms produced!| American |duction 0 
cheese? |America 
chees 
Mil. lb. | Thous.ib.| Mit. lb. 
1941 115,498 | 752,122 7, 1&f 6, 2 
ei osiniiniin 119, 240 L186, P50 8, 71 7.3 
er 118, 140 768, 249 7,21 6.1 
SEnO...duiwn 119, 003 $05, 485 7, 652 4 
1045...... 123, 411 75, £48 &, 521 &9 
' 
1 Cheese from whole milk. 
79.5 pounds of milk pe pound ci checse 
TaBLe II.—Milk produced on farms in Wis- 
consin and estimated percentage utilized 
jor production of American cheese 
| . 
Percent 
| Estimated | age of 
| Milk pro- | American | milk uti- |milk used 
Year | ducedon| cheese | lized for for pro- 
farms produced!| American |duction « 
cheese? |American 
chees¢ 
Mil. lb. | Thous.lb.| Mil. b. 
eee 13, 625 371, 611 3, 530 25. 7 
Wee naes 14, 239 417,414 3, 967 27.8 
1943__...- 14,334 | 383, 350 3, 641 25.4 
1944__...- 14,643 | 360, 044 3, 508 23.9 
3945. .... | 15, 816 391, £66 3, 720 23. 5 





' Cheese from whole milk. 
29.5 pounds of mitk per pound of cheese. 









Taste IIl.—Base and surplus whey: Monthly 
estimated value using various percentages 
jor calculation of surplus 




















Whole Monthly base as 
milk 
used 
month- Whey 
ly as a | Whole} avail- 
per- milk | able 100 110 120 
Month |cent of} re- for per- | per- | per- 
whole | ceiv- | dis- | cent | cent | cent 
milk ed? | posi- | of No- | of No- | of No- 
used in tion 3 | vem- | vem- | vem- 
No- ber ber ber 
vem- 
ber! 
Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous.| Thous. 
Pet lbs. | lbs. lbs. lbs. ibs. 
Jan.....- 96 288} 244.8) 244.8) 244. 8} 244.8 
Feb.....| 96| 288) 244.8] 244.8] 244.8) 244.8 
iced 119} 357| 303.4} 255.0) 280.5) 303.4 
AO? esat 141) 423) 359.5) 255.0} 280. 5) 306. 0 
May... 193, 579] 492.1] 255.0} 280.5} 306.0 
jut a 215 645| 648.2) 255.0) 280.5) 306.0 
July....- 188| 564) 479.4/ 255.0) 280.5) 306.0 
Aug...) 167} 0 425.8| 255. 0} 280. 5} 306.0 
a 147, 441) -374. 8) 255.0) 280.5) 306.0 
Or . waa 131} 393) 334.0) 255.0) 280.5) 306.0 
Nov...-- 100} 300} -255.0| 255.0) 255.0) 255.0 
Dec...-- 98| 2 249.9} 249.9) 249.9} 249.9 
| 
PES BS OE cae) ie ee 


Total_.|....-..- 6, 073/4, 311. 7/8, O94. 5/3, 238 53, 439.9 


14 Estimated from 10-ycar average of American imated from 10-year average of American cheese 
pr a tion 
sed on assumption of 1 cheese factory with receipts 
if ‘th 000 pounds of milk per day in Nov ember. 
+85 pounds of whey per 100 pounds of milk. 


Therefore, we respectfully submit that the 
ceiling price of cheese should be increased 1 
cent per pound to compensate for the er- 
roneously high whey value used in deter- 
mining cheese prices. 


Il. SMALL STYLES—PRICE INCREASE 


American or Cheddar type cheese has al- 
ways been manufactured in various shapes 
and sizes and identified by the trade and 
industry as large and small styles. 

The large styles, commonly known as flats, 
Cheddar, mammoth, etc., have usually been 
used in the manufacture of process cheese. 
The small styles, commonly known as daisies, 
long horns, squares, etc., usually reach the 
retail stores for direct sale to consumers as 
natural cheese. 

Prior to the establishment of ceiling prices 
on the various styles of Cheddar type cheese, 
the Nation was producing about 65 percent 
in the form of large styles, and 35 percent 
as small styles. 

To increase the production of large styles 
required to meet the war food program, ceil- 
ing prices denied to small styles a sufficient 
differential over large styles to meet the in- 
creased cost of manufacture. 

As a result, the manufacture of small styles 
dropped from 35 percent to 6 percent of total 
Cheddar production within 6 months. In 
1944 a one-quarter cent per pound increase 
was granted small styles for the purpose of 
increasing production, but without any 
result, 

In 1945, another one-quarter cent per 
pound increase was granted small styles for 
the same reason. In the fall of 1945 the 
production of small styles did increase to 
about 9 percent of total Cheddar production, 
and at the present time are about 11 percent 
of total Cheddar production, (Sources of in- 
formation USDA reports.) 

The granted increases mentioned above 
were in response to industry requests for 
greater increases, claiming that one-half cent 
would not bring the desired shift in pro- 
duction. Time has borne out that prediction. 

We submit below the present differential 
in manufacturing costs between the large 
and small styles: 

So as to simplify the amount of infor- 
mation necessary to support an increased 
differential I have eliminated from consid- 
eration all items of a fixed or general nature 
which remain constant and do not vary with 
the style of Cheddar manufactured; in other 
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words, I have only used those items where 
manufacturing costs will vary when you shift 
from large to small styles. 

The information below includes the num- 
ber of items of a vayiable nature used in the 
manufacture of 300,000 pounds of Cheddar 
cheese set up on a comparative basis show- 
ing the amount of supplies needed if that 
amount of cheese was manufactured into (a) 
single daisies or (b) twins. 


Single daisy 


15,000 bandages, 13142 by 6%, A 
grade, $24.10 per thousand __--.--. $361.50 


30,000 circles, 1214,$10 per thousand. 300.00 
1,500 press cloths, 14 inches, $29.95 
RE  ctmantccueaccanepteceneiinn 44.93 
4,690 boxes, 24 cents each_..___--_- 3, 600. 00 
30 bundles, 14-inch scale boards, 
OS.00 Der WANG... .canqeancasas 165. 00 
GEIST niisindllivestetiandetomdadnnciabanivnsnia 4, 471. 43 
Twins 
9,380 bandages, 1444 by 84, A 
grade, $31.71 per thousand__--_--- $297. 44 
18,760 circles, 1344 inches, $11.58 
Rr CR ikea ccencnas 217. 24 
1,500 press cloths, 14 inches, $29.95 


eG ttkclicntentmcesian 44.93 


4,690 boxes, 36 cents each__.__--~-- 1, 688. 40 

9% bundles, 14-inch scale boards, 
95.70 per bundile................. 54.15 
hl eaiienitdoweemann 2, 302. 16 


The difference in total cost between the 
single daisies and twins is $2,169.27 for the 
300,000 pounds of cheese or showing the 
daisy manufacturing cost to be .0072, about 
three-fourths cent per pound more than the 
cost of twins. The increased cost of labor in 
manufacturing daisies as compared with large 
styles is generally contended to be approxi- 
mately one-quarter cent per pound. 

Twins of 37 percent moisture sold on the 
moisture basis have a ceiling of 27.89 and 
of 36 percent, 28.33. 

Daisies manufactured for curing usually 
run 37 percent moisture and during the pe- 
riod of aging or curing are subject to shrink 
which would reduce their moisture content 
to about 36 percent. Twins containing 36 
percent moisture have a ceiling price of 28.33 
while the daisies with the same moisture 
content have a ceiling of only 28.25—the 
manufacturing cost of daisies is approxi- 
mately 1 cent above large styles. 

The information contained in the above 
analysis is to justify an increase in the ceil- 
ing price of small style Cheddar-type cheese 
of one-half cent per pound above present 
prices. 

Had we made a comparison between man- 
ufacturing costs of daisies as compared to 
cheddar style the difference would be more 
than in the comparison with twins. 

Increasing the present maximum price of 
small styles one-half cent per pound will not 
affect the production of other dairy products, 
but will accomplish the intended and hoped- 
for increase in the production of small styles 
of Cheddar cheese. 

Therefore, we request an increase of one- 
half cent per pound for all styles of Cheddar 
cheese weighing less than 25 pounds, for two 
reasons: 

1. The increase is justified by the increased 
cost of manufacturing small styles as shown 
above; and 

2. The previous increases during the past 
2 years have failed to effect the desired in- 
crease in the production of small styles. 


Ill. PLYMOUTH PLUS—REMOVE DISCRIMINATION 


For the past 3 years, and more, numerous 
briefs and written statements have been 
filed with the Office of Price Administration 
and other Federal officials protesting the 
method of pricing cheese as being discrimina- 
tory in its application to the industry in the 
State of Wisconsin. The same charges have 


been made in conf2rences and hearings called, 
scheduled, or attended by OPA officials. 
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The charge of unfair discrimination against 
Wisconsin by OPA’s Plymouth-plus (trans- 
portation factor) method of pricing cheese 
has been made on the floor of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. That charge has been carried in all 
trade papers and the daily press of the Nation. 

Senator La Fo.uette, of Wisconsin, attend- 
ing a conference with OPA officials in 1945, 
after hearing a presentation of these charges 
and praying for their correction, asked the 
official representing OPA, C. H. Beakes, Chief, 
Pricing Division of Dairy and Poultry Prod- 
ucts, to show a flaw in the presentation of 
facts charging unfair discrimination against 
Wisconsin in the Plymouth-plus basis of 
pricing cheese. That challenge is still un- 
answered. Senator La FOLLETTE also re- 
quested the OPA representative to convey to 
the Administrator the following request: 

“With apparently no flow in the claim for 
correction of the Plymouth plus, I demand 
affirmative justification for continued con- 
trol, or its immediate correction.” This was 
confirmed by letter to the Administrator by 
the Senator. Repeated promises of study, 
consideration, and correction of the Plym- 
outh-plus inequity have been made by 
Officials of OPA. Never have they denied 
the charge of unfair discrimination. 

We know of no State, dairy group, or in- 
dividual who has opposed correction of this 
inequity. The requested removal of the in- 
equitable features and discriminatory pro- 
vision does not adversely affect any other 
State or dairy group. This is conclusively 
proven by the approval of the official OPA 
Cheese Industry Advisory Committee which 
represents all States and all factors of the 
industry. 

Before submitting detailed data a few 
general claims or statements may better 
serve to illustrate the charge of unfair dis- 
crimination against Wisconsin cheese under 
the Plymouth-plus provision in effect since 
December 31, 1942. 

1. Wisconsin cheese, without regard to 
quality, is one-half cent per pound below 
cheese manufactured just across the State 
line, and that differential over Wisconsin 
increasing with increasing distance from 
Plymouth, Wis. (See exhibit A.) 

2. Wisconsin cheese factories have a lower 
ceiling price on cheese than the factories 
of any other State in the Union. No other 
dairy product is so priced. 

3. Any wholesale buyer of cheese in the 
United States can buy Wisconsin cheese, de- 
livered his city, for less than he can buy the 
cheese produced in any other State. 

4. By the same token, any wholesale buyer 
of cheese in the United States makes a 
greater profit on the Wisconsin cheese than 
he does on the cheese he purchases in any 
other State. 

5. This presents the unfortunate cate- 
gory of prewar cheese prices in reverse. 
(Source DPMA paying prices prior to price 
ceilings, exhibit B.) 

6. The Plymouth plus in practice is actu- 
ally Wisconsin minus. Wisconsin gets less 
than any other State in the Union for its 
cheese. 

7. The price over Wisconsin paid for 
cheese in other States did not bring greater 
returns to the producers in those States 
The Government paid the ceiling over Wis- 
consin but the producers received less; ex- 
cept in one or two States. (See schedule of 
DPMA prices attached, exhibit C.) 

8. The reasons given by OPA for the pric- 
ing of cheese on the Plymouth-plus basis 
was to move cheese from a surplus producing 
area to deficit areas. 

That argument falls in face of the pricing 
plan which permits an assembler of cheese 
in Wisconsin and Oregon to furnish all of 
set-aside requirements from Oregon to the 
Government, none from Wisconsin, and ship 
Wisconsin cheese to Oregon for his use. 

And more important, not only to the indus- 
try, but, to the taxpayers, the set-aside total 
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was sold the Government from Oregon; 
paying the Plymouth plus there, and then 
shipped the cheese to New York for export. 
This cheese landed in New York costing the 
Government 4 cents per pound more than 
the Wisconsin cheese would have cost. 

Why should we be now required to again 
repeat the many presentations in support of 
the removal of this admitted inequitable, 
unfair, and discriminatory provision. The 
one-half cent per pound increase only raises 
Wisconsin to the level of a zone reaching a 
few niles into adjoining States. 

No one has given more time to its merits 
and demerits than the official OPA Cheese 
Industry Advisory Committee and it recom- 
mends correction. 

With the inequity admitted, only its re- 
moval remains. That can be accomplished 
by one of two methods: 

1. Grant Wisconsin one-half cent per 
pound increase in cheese price ceilings; or 

2. Allow a minimum of one-half cent per 
pound transportation factor on all cheese in 
the Nation. 

The following give additional support to 
that request: 

(a) The OPA Cheese Industry Advisory 
Committee recommends it. 

(b) After 3 years of petitioning no State or 
dairy group has opposed it. 

(c) OPA has admitted its unfairness. (U.S. 
Department of Justice, Antitrust Division, 
see Capital Times, July 24-25, 1945, exhibit D.) 

(d) OPA has promised correction. (Beakes 
to Kopitzke and exhibit D.) 

Therefore, the cheese industry now asks 
immediate correction of this continued un- 
fair discriminatory provision by increasing 
the ceiling price of Wisconsin one-half cent 
per pound, or, under present orders, granting 
oll cheese a minimum transportation factor 
of one-half cent per pound at the factory. 

This correction will not violate any of the 
prohibitory rules of reconversion, all of which 
permit the removal of: inequities and none 
of which tolerate continuance of a discrimi- 
natory provision. 

The three foregoing requested amend- 
ments to remove inequities are generally fair 
and equitable and will effectuate the pur- 
poses of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, and Executive Orders 
Nos. 9250 and 9328. 

Respectfully submitted by: 

WISCONSIN CHEESE MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
LEN KopiTzkKE, President. 
GEo, L. Mooney, Executive Secretary. 





EXHIBIT A 


TABLE OF PRICES PAID F. O. B, CHEESE FACTORY OR 
SHIPPING FOINT BY DPMA AUGUST 1943 


Under present OPA ceiling prices, Cheddar 
cheese is 2314 cents per pound, to which is 
added a transportation factor commonly 
known as Plymouth plus which is 115 percent 
of the carlot freight rate from Plymouth, 
Wis., to the point of sale. The following 
table sets Sut the price per pound over Wis- 
consin (base price 2314 cents) as paid by 
the Dairy Products Marketing Association. 


Cents per pound 
over Wisconsin 


Wisconsin: All Points... .......ccenkwe 0. 00 
Minnesota: Pine Island... _. 0. 54 
South Dakota: Milbank... -__ . 87 
BeoriGatin? MOG. cc ce decciewccccd 2.19 
DRGs NOs deci wi tidmnane 2.19 
Orezon: 

ORIN tik cient ctiinninteies 2.19 

RR tinccei Garon cea ds 2. 34 
WaehitWiOn: BORG ins cc cinckconcccne 2.19 
California? OsSMIARE. 26 cc dcceecccuant 2.19 
Iowa: 

CORE DR sic ben dian iceencoin - 53 

ee BRON . co kc ca eneccwcon - 65 
Illinois: 

POTTING so icceccccwttindininaen . 47 

mene CA ai eee 52 
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Cents per pound 





























Missouri: over Wisconsin 
ert cncsseicndcshchacneeten #0. 65 
NG a Aciincbtnwmun adm .90 
DN og i ee 1.12 

RS TI iit cicrcknrtadieding 1.00 

Arkansas: Bentonville.............-. 1. 04 

Texas: 

Pe Tihs cates 1. 46 
Be cccntimnnnsecdcsivccnoaeee 1.70 

Michigan: 

IN, tissstiate dash caletininsa chitin 43 
RIE UNT dian: sninicsrtssciharbiandepiectegiascaiambanmadcaa ta . 55 

a - 50 

Ohio: 

SE SIO rnticccmumnnadiaranny 60 
CE LEL ELI AE ELA ALE LL LAI - 66 

ee I is atcccerstinteoctting anions . 80 

Tennessee: Nashville_.......-.-.---. 91 

Mississippi: Columbus_..-.-.-------- 1.16 

oR ae ae 1.25 

EXHIBIT B 
Price paid 
f. 0. b. 
By 
By | DP- |Over| 
AMA| MA |Wis-| p.; 
May | Au- | con- Price 
1942, | gust | sin 
2014- | 1943, 
cent | 23%- 
mar- | cent 
ket | ceil- 
ing 
Cts. | Cts. cre | Cts. 
Wisconsin, all points._........] 20. 25} 23. 25) 0} 23. 25 
STATES ADJOINING WISCONSIN | 
Minnesota, Pine Island_......} 20. 25) 23. 25) 0. £4) 23.79 
lowa: | | 
ag Ee Pee ee 23.25) .53) 23.78 
ROS DONOR soci cnn cc aceon 23. 25) .65) 23.90 
Minois: | 
or 20. 25} 23. 2 47| 23.72 
re 20. 25) 23. 2| 23. 77 
Michigan: | 
I 20. 25) 23.25) .43) 23.68 
Pi. gon nencca linac.) SR oe 
OTHER STATES | | | 
Arkansas, Bentonville......._]| 20. 25) 23. 25] 1.04} 24. 2% 
California | | 
. ).. a 98... ‘ em 
NN en | a. 5 | 23. 25) 2.19) 25. 44 
Georgia, Atlanta_............_|_.....| 23.25] 1.25] 24. 50 
Idaho, Pocatello. .........-._. |__....| 23. 25) 2.19] 25. 44 
Indiana, Warsaw............. 20. 25) 23. 25 50) 23.75 
Kansas, Wichita__.___..__.__- | 20. 25) 23.25) 1.00) 24. 25 
Mississippi, Columbus. .-....|_....- } 23.25) 1.16) 24.41 


Missouri: | | } 
Springfield 25 , 
I Se dake ale 
NR i ee 

Montana, Missoula 

New York, Lowville 

Ohio: 

Belle Center 
Bremen 

Oregon: 

I i 
Tillamook..__- 
South. Dakota, Milbank 
Tennessee, Nashville 

Texas: 

RaemnG Beek... - 56. <scaas 
BIG. on x a hae 
Washington, Seatth 





EXHIBIT C 


DAIRY PRODUCTS MARKETING ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Average prices paid by cheese manufacturers, 
exclusive of subsidy, per pound of butter 
fat during the month of December 1944, 
by States 


NE set iditcinmidtnaiaieiannls $0. 567 
Di ascitic Sets cimnnsstnimnam amet . 578 
Ci tisha tie Sista ncn dinner ieratenitis 615 
CD its vial cet tn tinal iets 615 
ND ses incites ita nae Meaad .611 
PI as visas cs xesnns sssdna uns ageop ie anid ennai . 595 
MURR sc ic cikndddininsieiemmnnens . 625 





TARRY cc cccccéccnidwesdeeaade 
RN 5 nooo cu nc nmabegunbiad 
MRI gine nn eiscw ses 
REIMMAGOES...w cowecccccctasiacsagued 


CUED. ..ccieccibocccudintubboukoaas 
PURINE dine ncadccce cane 
ee 


RR nicnickccncsicedniewien 
West VitgiRiR. ..cccaccewosennecscses 
WRRCEEER nce tcc doontnestnamenonat 
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The national average outside of Wisconsin 
is $0.593. 


[From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times of 
July 24, 1945] 


CAPITAL TIMES SURVEY SHOWS CHEESE POLICIES 
CHANGED BY THE OPA 


(By Miles McMillin) 


It has been established by the Capital 
Times that recent revisions of cheese-pricing 
regulations by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration are due in large part to recommenda- 
tions made to the OPA by the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice. The Cap- 
ital Times has just concluded an investiga- 
tion of this subject. 

The Division’s recommendations, it has 
been learned, were made in the course of and 
as part of its regular activity in connection 
with antimonopoly cases. The Division 
studies showed that regulations, as originally 
drafted by the Cheese, Butter, and Egg Di- 
vision of the OPA, operated to strengthen 
monopoly control of the dairy industry and 
endangered the existence of independent 
cheese manufacturers. 

Following receipt of information from 
Washington that the Antitrust Division had 
had a hand in the price-control changes, a 
Capital Times staff member called on Anti- 
trust officials in Chicago and obtained con- 
firmation of the Washington report. 

The Capital Times was informed that a 
study of the effect of OPA regulations on 
the cheese industry had been made and a 
list of 10 recommendations were drawn up 
aimed at preventing further strengthening 
of monopoly control. 

These recommendations were submitted to 
Wendell Berge. Chief of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, by the Chicago office and were trans- 
mitted by him to OPA officials in Washington 
last year, officials said. 

“The OPA has followed some of the rec- 
ommendations in making certain changes and 
we are informed that consideration is being 
given to other changes,” George Haddock, 
head of the Chicago office told the Capital 
Times. He added that the price-control 
agency had been ccoperative in considering 
the recommendations. 

Officials refused to comment when asked 
whether a change in OPA personnel might 
have been responsible for the sympathetic re- 
ception given to the Division’s recommenda- 
tion. Bitter complaints have been heard 
that price-control regulations have, up until 
recently, been in the hands of representa- 
tives of large cheese distributors such as 
Kraft and Borden, and that price policies 
reflected this tie-up. 

Here are some of the men who helped draft 
the original price-control regulations of OPA 
which the Antitrust Division charges aided 
in extending monopoly control: 











A. W. Sigmund, bulk cheese sales manager 
for the central division of the Kraft Cheese 

0. 

. Neil Waterstreet, an economist with the 
Borden Co., who was loaned to OPA and who 
drafted the controversial Plymouth-plus pro- 
visions relating to transportation costs. 

G. T. Lorfeld, manager of the Pabst-Ett 
Corp., a Kraft subsidiary. 

Arnold J. Burke, who had connections with 
private dairy products distributors and who 
acted for a time as Chief of the Dairy Prod- 
ucts Division of OPA. He has since obtained 
employment with a subsidiary of a large 
dairy products distributor. 


|From the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times of 
July 25, 1945] 


ANTITRUST OFFICIALS SCAN AID GIVEN BIG 
PROCESSORS BY THE OPA 


(By Miles J. McMillin) 


The interests of the officials of the Chi- 
cago Office of the Antitrust Division of the 
United States Department of Justice in the 
effect of price regulations on the expansion 
of monopoly in the cheese industry was par- 
ticularly heightened by complaints heard 
from interested parties in Wisconsin. 

Criticisms of OPA policies were heard from 
farmers’ cooperatives, independent dealers, 
the Wisconsin Cheese Makers’ Association, 
and particularly from the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The cooperation of 
William Kirsch, of the State Department, who 
is devoting considerable attention to the 
problem of dairy moncpoly and who orig- 
inally brought the subject to the attention 
of the Antitrust Division, was of great assist- 
ance, Antitrust officials said. 

The Division’s studies showed that the 
OPA regulations handicapped the production 
and sale of natural cheese to the advantage 
of processed cheeses and cheese foods; that 
the regulations favored the processing and 
distributive functions of the large inte- 
grated firms to the disadvantage of the small 
independent producers and distributors. 
Following are some of the specific allega- 
tions made by Antitrust officials: 

1. Price differentials between large and 
small styles of natural Cheddar cheese were 
inadequate. The price structure discour- 
aged the manufacture of small styles and 
independent plants were obliged to suspend 
this operation. Cheddar was forced into the 
larger styles to the advantage of the proces- 
sors and to the detriment of distributors 
seeking to retail natural Cheddar cheese. 

OPA conceded the correctness of this 
allegation after investigation and increased 
ceiling prices on small styles by one-quarter 
cent a pound. 

2. By not allowing a margin to cover the 
cost of aging natural Cheddar cheese the 
regulations discouraged its manufacture. 
Zince the demand for natural cheese depends 
upon aging, the fresh cheese was forced into 
the hands of the cheese processors, 

OPA found this charge substantiated and 
ordered an increase of 244 cents per pound 
to cover the cost of aging natural American 
cheese 6 months. 

3. Specially cured brick cheeses, which 
competed with the highly flavored processed 
cheeses sold by the big distributors, were 
forced off the market because margins were 
not allowed for special production and cur- 
ing costs. 

OPA investigation showed this allegation 
to be substantially correct. Consideration 
is now being given to price alteration pro- 
viding a margin to cover the curing costs. 

4. A single price established for Swiss 
cheese regardless of quality operated to re- 
duce the production of high-grade Swiss, 
resulting in a shift by consumers to proc- 
essed cheeses. Moreover these regulations 
had little or no effect on the operations of 
Kraft and Borden which were engaged in a 
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program of leasing a large number of Swiss 
cheese factories. By this leasing arrange- 
ment Kraft and Borden avoided the regula- 
tions by purchasing milk, which is not sub- 
ject to price-control regulations, and making 
it into Swiss to be converted into processed 
cheese. 

Admitting the substantial accuracy of this 
allegation OPA has nevertheless declined to 
act upon it until more complete industry 
support can be obtained for a system of 
grading. The Capital Times has learned 
from reliable sources in Washington that 
the principal opposition to the grading sys- 
tem comes from the big cheese distributors. 

The Wisconsin Cheese Makers’ Association 
is also opposing the grading system on the 
plea that it involves Federal supervision and 
Federal-State cooperation. On the other 
hand, meetings held in the foreign cheese 
territory of the State revealed that farmers 
are definitely in favor of the grading system 
as is the Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Swiss and Limburger Cheese 
Cooperative organization. 

5. The Plymouth plus system of determin- 
ing transportation costs, which are consid- 
ered in the determination of the price ceil- 
ings, benefits the processors who manufac- 
ture cheese principally outside of the State 
of Wisconsin. The benefits arise from the 
fact their transportation costs are based on 
the fiction that they ship from Plymouth, 
Wis. 

OPA found this allegation of discrimina- 
tion partially correct and granted the faults 
of the Plymouth plus formula, but believes 
it better than any alternative so far proposed. 
The question is still under consideration. 

In addition to these charges, the Anti- 
trust Division alleged that allowances for the 
assembling of American cheese were in- 
adequate; that regulations discriminated 
against intermediate distributors; that fac- 
tory distributors were being discouraged; 
that penalties on substandard foreign-type 
cheeses were unreasonable. 

Of the 10 allegations made, the OPA is said 
to have admitted that 7 were wholly or par- 
tially substantiated and to have pledged ac- 
tion to remove the faults as quickly as 
possible. 

The Division’s report is reported to have 
embodied a vigorous protest against the pro- 
gram of leasing independent cheese factories 
by the big distributors. It was emphasized 
that such a program not only strengthens 
their influence in the cheese industry but in 
effect constitutes an evasion of price-control 
regulations. 

Efforts to curtail this practice by legis- 
lative action were made in the recent session 
of the Wisconsin Legislature. They were 
strongly opposed by the big companies and 
a bill specifically prohibiting a continuation 
of the program was killed in the senate in 
the late days of the session. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me in Columbus, Ohio: 


Shall we approve the proposed loan to 
Britain? My answer is an unequivocal yes. 
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The loan agreement proposes a line of 
credit of $3,750,000,000 which can be drawn 


upon until December 31, 1951. It also sets 
up a schedule for amortizing the lend-lease 
and surplus property settlement of $650,000,- 
000 to be paid by Britain to the United 
States. 

The interest rate is to be 2 percent com- 
mencing in 1951. The debt is to be repaid 
over 50 years, the payment annually to be 
$120,000,000 on the line of credit and $20,- 
000,000 on the lend-lease, surplus property 
settlement, or a total annual payment of 
$140,000,0C0. 

One thing to keep in mind is that this is 
a loan and not a gift, although I say very 
frankly that I believe that it would be worth 
while on our part even if it were an outright 
gift. 

If considered from an investment stand- 
point, based only on the monetary return of 
interest paid, it might not be good. How- 
ever, it is not to be so considered. The 
benefits reckoned to accrue to us go far 
beyond such interest payments. 

I believe that events before, during, and 
since the recent war amply demonstrate that 
the United States and Britain must work to- 
gether if we are to have a peaceful world 
For a long time war in a military sense be- 
tween the United States and Britain has been 
unthinkable. The same should be true in the 
field of economics and trade. And yet under 
conditions as they exist today the only al- 
ternative to such an economic war is help to 
Britain. 

For 6 years England used up the vast part 
of her resources in carrying on the war. 
used up her foreign credits, incurring debts 
to other countries amounting to $13,000,- 
000,000. These debts are held in blocked bal- 
ances of English currency, making it neces- 
sary for England to place strict limitations 
on the use of her money in the markets of 
the world. These are debts owing to foreign 
countries that must be paid with money 
acceptable in those countries. 

The only way England can get back into 
shape to start paying those debts is by start- 
ing once again selling her manufactured ar- 
ticles to other countries. To get the neces- 
sary raw materials for her factories she must 
buy from other nations, and particularly 
from the United States. But she has no 
money with which to buy in this country. 
She needs money or credit to start the process 
of purchase, manufacture, and sale that we 
must have to form world trade. We are all 
interested in seeing that process started 
Economic recovery throughout the world will 
not be possible until it is started. Giving 
England the line of credit proposed over the 
next 5 years will be a great factor in start- 
ing it. 

If England does not get this kind of help 
she will have to continue and even extend 
the rigid wartime controls over trade and 
exchange. In such events her trade will be 
confined to the so-called sterling blcc of 
countries and trade with the rest of the 
world, of which we are a part, will be held t 
a minimum. The inevitable result will be 
two great economic blocs, one blcc headed by 
England, the other by the United States, en- 
gaged in a trade war that will be constantly 
disrupting to friendly relations and may, 
indeed, disturb the peace of the world. In 
the interest of a peaceful world we simply 
cannot let this happen. 

It will mean much to us to have England 
back on her feet economically. Before the 
war she was our best customer. With this 
line of credit we can expect her to become 
s0 again. 

As a part of the agreement England has 
promised to remove the restrictions on trade 
which war conditions made imperative. 
Open trade with all of the Empire will be 
possible, goods can move freely, and impetus 
will be given to that tremendous production 
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we must have in this country if we are to 
have the national income needed to keep us 
on an even keel financially and to enable us 
to start an orderly reduction of our national 
debt. 

Probably the most serious objection made 
against this loan has been that it would open 
the floodgates for loans to all of the coun- 
tries of the world. President Truman has 
given us positive assurance against this. On 
March 1, 1946, he sent to the Congress, with 
his wholehearted endorsement, the state- 
ment of the National Advisory Council on 
our country’s foreign-loan policy. The very 
first recommendation was: “That the pro- 
posed British loan totaling $3,750,000,000 will 
be treated as a unique case and by no means 
will set a precedent for an avalanche of 
major credits to other countries.” 

Certainly no other nation can make out so 
good a case. The financial stability of no 
other country, however desirable it may be, 
can mean so much to our own country. To 
help set in order the economic household 
of the world and to open up the trade chan- 
nels that mean so much to us we should 
approve the British loan. 





Address by Hon. Robert M. La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, at Conference of the 
Wisconsin Progressive Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress which I delivered at the conference 
of the Wisconsin Progressive Party at 
Portage, Wis., on March 17 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


I have been thrilled by this genuine dem- 
onstration of democracy at work. I know 
that each and every true Progressive in this 
hall must take pride in the manner in which 
this meeting has been conducted. We have 
carefully listened for many hours to the free 
and untrammeled expression of sincere opin- 
ion which has come from the lips of the many 
men and women who have participated in 
this discussion. All factions have had an 
opportunity to express their viewpoints in 
full. 

It had been my intention to withhold my 
until after a vote had been 
taken. However with this invitation I feel 
that I must abandon that intention. I feel 
compelled to give my personal views on what 
I think should be done. 

No man or woman has labored longer or 
harder than I have to advance the cause of 
the Progressive Party in this State and Na- 
tion. I exercised great vigor in public 
speeches in 1940, 1942, and 1944 against even 
the consideration of the possibility of aban- 
doning the Progressive Party as a political 
entity. But when the election returns came 
in after the 1944 election I came to the con- 
clusion that no man was justified in attempt- 
ing to make the decision for those who had 
worked in this movement through the years. 
I concluded that at the proper time we 
should have a representative gathering to 
discuss and determine what the future course 
of the Progressive Party should be. Today 
we are having such a meeting. I have pur- 
pcsely remained in the background so that 
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all could more freely and fully enter the 
discussion. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLES 


These discussions and the decision are 
highly important. But it is more important 
to make clear that nothing said or done today 
will deter us in carrying on with renewed 
vigor and determination the fight for the 
principles and ideals of the Progressive move- 
ment. 

The Progressive movement is more than 4 
form of political organization. It is a vital 
moving force that transcends personalities, 
politics, and parties. It is based on equality 
and justice for all. It is based on the funda- 
mental principle that the will of the people 
shall be the law of the land. I venture to say 
that when the historian of tomorrow writes 
his chapters on the social and economic 
progress of the twentieth century, the Pro- 
gressive movement will be recognized as a 
dominant force. 

Historically, the mechanics of organization 
and the shape of the movement have changed 
from time to time, just as specific issues have 
changed. The underlying philosophy has re- 
mained the same. The zealous crusading for 
liberalism and reform is the same. Organi- 
zations are merely the instruments through 
which social and political ideals must be im- 
plemented. The form or _ organization 
through which we can work most effectively 
may change from time to time. But what- 
ever organization we work through our ideals 
remain the same and we are doing the same 
big job. 

We believe strongly in our principles. But 
we are not impractical dreamers. We are 
practical idealists. The statute books of the 
last half century contain many laws that we 
have succeeded in putting there. We have 
doggedly stood by policies and principles 
when it was not popular to do so. At times 
we have been stymied in the Congress, in the 
legislature, or in the courts. But again and 
again we have taken our case to the public 
and won. Thcse of us who have been through 
many a tough political campaign know that 
we are practical idealists, not naive vision- 
aries. Good intentions and fine principles 
are meaningless if they are never put into 
effect. 

On the other hand, we all know that it is 
equally bad to compromise principles on the 
basis of rationalized expediency. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly that the decision 
made here today will not compromise our 
position on any of the fundamental issues 
for which we stand. 


HISTORY OF PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 


The Progressive movement in Wisconsin 
is more than 50 years old. It was born just 
before the turn of the last century, when 
machine politics dominated the Government, 
and candidates for public office ran with the 
consent of the bosses or they were not elected. 

The philosophy of the movement evolved 
from the bitter struggles with the machine 
politics controlled by corporate wealth. Both 
parties were dominated by ruthless men who 
were concerned only with maintaining their 
own control. Election to public office and 
the enactment of public laws consisted pri- 
marily in the consummation of endless pri- 
vate political deals. 

It was a gigantic game of poker played by 
the bosses with the people’s money. The 
people had very little to say about either 
their money or government. The censorship 
of those days differed little from that of the 
special-privilege propagandists of today: 
Withhold the truth, if possible; in any event, 
color it to the best possible advantage. The 
party politicians at that time had the addi- 
tional advantage that communication serv- 
ices were poor by present standards and news 
sources more easily controlled. 

My father and others who dared to rebel 
against this entrenched political system 
which strangled both parties realized clearly 
that only under two conditions could a suc- 





cessful fight be made against thos: in power. 
First, the people must be informed of the 
truth—the whole truth—concerning public 
issues. Second, public interest in good goy- 
ernment must be aroused. 

He accomplished the first part—giving the 
people the facts—by hitching his horse to a 
borrowed buggy and talking with most of 
the people in Dane County. In campaign 
after campaign he and others were able to 
succeed when they got the facts to the peo- 
ple and aroused them in support of Progres- 
sive principles. 

It is significant that the entire Progressive 
movement thereafter has been built around 
this same framework: (1) Give the people 
the facts, and (2) set up a political platform 
of principles and sound objectives around 
which the people can rally their support. 
The mechanics of putting the platform into 
effect come after the objectives have been 
laid down. 


PROGRESS WITHIN REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Working within the framework of the Re- 
publican Party with the effective coopera- 
tion of “fair-minded” progressive Democrats, 
the movement gradually gained strength. 
Wisconsin became a laboratory in political 
science. Wisconsin pointed the way to polit- 
ical and economic reform. Primary election 
laws and the Corrupt Practices Acts gave the 
government kack to the peo:le. Railroad 
and other corrupt corporate empires were 
curbed. Sound tax laws based on ability to 
pay and equality among taxpayers were for- 
mulated. A merit system replaced the spoils 
system in government employment. 

The movement reached beyond Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin Progressives urged their platforms 
on national Republican conventions. They 
seemed to be hopelessly in the minority and 
were greeted with jeers when their platforms 
were submitted. But the powerful tactics 
of reading the record to the people brought 
results. For example, 12 years after the 1908 
minority platform was submitted, 11 of the 
13 planks had become Federal law. Eight 
years after the 1912 minority platform was 
submitted, 15 of its 18 planks were enacted 
into law. 

These remarkable accomplishments were 
not achieved easily. There were many set- 
backs and many discouragements. Some 
were dissatisfied with remaining in the Re- 
publican Party and wanted to organize a re- 
form party. In his autobiography discuss- 
ing this point, my father made the obser- 
vation: ‘““Many of my close advisers believed 
that we should break from the Republican 
organization. * * * The bosses would 
have been pleased had I bolted. * * * 
Considered as.a State problem, I have never 
questioned the wisdom of our course in re- 
maining within the Republican Party.” 

The important fact to be noted in con- 
nection with this bit of history is not that 
the elder La Follette believed in staying in 
the Republican Party. The significant fact 
is that it was possible for the Progressive 
movement to make progress and it did make 
progress within the framework of the Re- 
publican Party at a time when reactionary 
forces were frequently in control and when 
the cause sometimes looked almost hopeless. 

But in 1924 and 1934, when the Progres- 
sives carefully weighed the situation and 
came to the conclusion that the balance for 
effective work was in favor of independent 
organization, they boldly made that choice 
and carried on the same movement within 
a new framework. The point I wish to make 
is that consistency in purposes and objec- 
tives does not necessarily mean unchanging 
methods or political framework. We need 
make apologies to no one for whatever po- 
litical party we choose as the medium to 
carry on the fight for our principles, so long 
as our methods are honorable. 


VENTURES INTO NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The Progressive movement had its first 
venture into national organization in 1911. 











The reactionary trends in the Taft admin- 
ration had caused much concern among 
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liberals in Congress. It prompted the for- 
mation of the National Progressive Republi- 
can League to promote progressive legislation 
in Congress and in the States. The league 
¥ .s organized on January 21, 1911, by Sena- 
tors La Follette, Bristow, Bourne, Norris, and 
others. Typical of the Progressive move- 
ment, the league adopted a declaration of 
principles and a platform which were put 
before the people. The declaration embodied 
a clear-cut reaffirmation of popular repre- 
sentative government, as opposed to caucus 
and special-interest control. 

jt proposed numerous political reforms, 
including direct primaries, election of United 
tes Senators by direct vote, direct elec- 
yn of delegates to Presidential conventions, 
amendments to State constitutions to provide 
for the political instruments of initiative, 
referendum, and recall, and a thoroughgoing 
corrupt practices act. It also proposed nu- 
merous economic retorms, including legisla- 
tion to deal more effectively with problems of 
monopoly, banking, conservation, tarifis, and 
railroads. 

Obviously, the leadership and organization 
came from a national level. It was projected 
back to the various State and local organiza- 
tions by congressional “insurgents,” who 
came from those areas. The formation of 
State and local organizations to promote the 
new movement was encouraging, and capably 
accomplished in many areas. The issues were 
brought directly to the people and extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm was engendered when 
La FOLLETTE made a tour through Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, and Indiana in behalf of the 
organization, and later in his 200-speech 
coast-to-coast campaign trip. 

Judged by his failure to obtain the Presi- 
dential nomination, this was regarded as a 
set-back. But look again at the specific 
principles that prompted this vigorous fight 
in 1911 and 1912. Every one of the specific 
recommendations in the declaration of prin- 
ciples of January 21, 1911, has since become 
Federal law, or has become embodied in the 
laws of many of the States. 

Lock at the record of some of the legislation 
that was ultimately forced through Congress 
by the Progressives and those who were won 
over to that cause. The sixteenth and seven- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution, pro- 
viding respectively for a Federal income tax 
and the direct election of Senators, can he 
linked to this upsurge of liberalism. It was 
only 8 months after the January 1911 declara- 
tion that Congress passed a statute requir- 
ing the listing of congressional campaign 
expenditures and placing certain limitations 
thereon. Under a statute of March 1, 1913, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was au- 
thorized to obtain a general railroad evalua- 
tion. The Seamen’s Act was passed. The 
Sherman Act was amended against discrimi- 
nating freight agreements, interlocking di- 
rectorates, and holding corporations. The 
Federal Trade Commission was created. Child 
labor statutes were enacted. The Smith- 
Hughes vocational education act was passed. 

The Progressive movement can take credit 
for much of this constructive achievement. 
It did not elect its candidate President. It 
did not supply the majority of votes that 
passed this legislation. But it had provided 
the leadership and thinking that raised the 
issues, brought them to the people, and cre- 
ated a public opinion that forced their adop- 
tion. Whether in actual control or not, the 
Progressive movement has been a powerful 
force ever since its inception. 

In 1924, the Progressives made another ven- 
ture into national politics. After the Repub- 
lican National Convention, meeting in Cleve- 
land in June 1924, had flatly rejected a Pro- 
gressive platform, a convention for Progres- 
sive political action was convened a few days 
later on July 4, 1924. Farm, labor, and other 
groups joined in a comprehensive national 
platform. 
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Many of you who are here today partici- 
pated in that campaign. It was during that 
campaign that Progressives realized the dif- 
ficulties of building a third party from the 
top down. Handicapped by innumerable elec- 
toral disadvantages in the various States, the 
Progressives nevertheless made a magnificent 
campaign, and rolled up the largest third- 
party vote that has ever been had in American 
history. 

After the campaign, the Progressives once 
more returned to make their fight within the 
Republican Party. Nationally, they fought 
the short-sighted policies that brought us 
the boom of the twenties and the economic 
collapse of the thirties. They blazed the trail 
for national and State action to meet the 
problems of the depression—unemployment 
relief, public works, social security, farm re- 
lief, rural electrification, and other v‘tal is- 


sues. State-wide, they had a continuous 
fight with reactionary Republicans and 


Democrats who were bloc’ing progress in the 
State. 
ORGANIZATION OF NEW PARTY 


On May 19, 1934, when the economic struc- 
ture was crumbling all around us, we met 
in Fond du Lac and organized the Progres- 
sive Party. The party platform declared al- 
legiance to six fundamental principles. I 
want to take the time to reread those prin- 
ciples to you now, because, as I see it, re- 
gardless of what political instrument we use, 
these fundamental principles will still be our 
guide: 

First. The right of every man to worship 
God according to the dictates of his con- 
science; to express his opinion through a 
free press and free assemblage; and to have 
an effective voice in his political and eco- 
nomic life. 

Second. The right of every man on the 
farm and in the city to earn his living by 
useful work and to receive for this work 
an income which the full productive ca- 
pacity of society can afford. 

Third. The right of American youth to 
develop their talents through public educa- 
tion adequately supported, and to find a 
place in the life and work of their country. 

Fourth. The right of men and women 
whose industry has helped to build the Na- 
tion to face their declining years free from 
fear and want. 

Fifth. The right of every citizen to join 
with his fellows in cocperative efforts, and to 
bargain collectively throvgh representatives 
of his own choosing. 

Sixth. The right of every American to live 
under a government strong enough to sup- 
press the lawless, wise enough to see beyond 
the selfish desires of the moment, and just 
enough to consider the welfare of the people 
as a whole. 

In the dark depression years, the Pro- 
gressive Party became a symbol of hope for 
the people of Wisconsin, as against the ab- 
ject defeatism of the Old-Guard Republican 
and Democratic Parties in the State. The 
party was successful in the 1934 and 1936 
elections. Its leadership helped bring Wis- 
consin back up the economic ladder. 

But the problems of the great depression 
were not confined to any one State. The 
economic problems were national in scope 
and required a national program. True to 
the spirit of the progressive movement, the 
Progressive Party gave full cooperation to the 
national Democratic administration when 
that administration sponsored sound pro- 
gressive legislation. 

The Progressive Party in Wisconsin was 
the result of dissatisfaction with the old 
party alinements. Other States had similar 
experiences about the same time: The 
Farmer-Labor Party in Minnesota, the Non- 
Partisan League in North Dakota, and other 
factional realinements in California, Ne- 
braska, and Iowa. They drew to their sup- 
port progressives from both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. These movements 
were no political accidents. They were ex- 
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pressions of a need for both economic and 
social reform. : 

The New Deal supplied some of that reform 
in its early years, and almost universally 
received the support of the various minor 
parties who held comparable views to the 
Progressive Party. 

There were signs prior to 1938 that the 
national Democratic Party had lost its zeal 
for liberalism. The city bosses and southern 
Democrats were anxious to put the brakes on 
further liberal legislation. Much had been 
done since 1933, but there were still millions 
of unemployed; the farmer’s income was be- 
low cost of production; labor’s rights were 
in jeopardy; millions had insufficient and 
inadequate diets, housing, and medical care; 
big business and finance had a stranglehold 
monopoly on small enterprise. 

Was this the time to quit? The Progres- 
sive Party said “No.” It laid plans to carry 
on. This time it was proposed to build a 
national organization, State by State. It was 
recognized this would take much time, but 
a better organization was necessary—one 
that had ground roots in every locality. 


DECLINE OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


The program never had a chance to get 
under way. The defeat suffered by the party 
in Wisconsin in 1938 was a mortal blow to 
the proposed national organization. A tem- 
porary come-back in the State was made with 
the successful gubernatorial candidacy of 
Orland S. Loomis in 1942, but even that was 
doomed with his untimely death. he war, 
which eclipsed all domestic and State issues, 
snuffed out the last hope for a national pro- 
gressive party at this time. It enveloped 
both old parties with an impenetrable smoke 
screen. All pending and unsolved problems 
were displaced with new war issues. The 
record of failures and broken promises was, 
for the moment, forgotten. 

The spirit of national unity that prevailed 
during the war was desirable and essential 
to the winning of the war. However, it also 
had the effect of weakening the political 
structure of all the minority parties that 
normally exert powerful influences in a 
peacetime democracy. It was partially a 
matter of restraint on the part of the minor- 
ity groups, but primarily the fact that all 
issues, no matter how important, become 
secondary when a country fights for its na- 
tional existence on the battlefield. 

The two major parties survive such a crisis 
because our political structure is so organ- 
ized that it gives a tremendous advantage 
to a two-party system. Third parties can 
exist only when they have exceptional emo- 
tional appeal which overcomes the technical 
handicaps they encounter in the election 
laws and machinery in the State and local 
governments, as well as organizational prob- 
lems they encounter in the State legislatures 
and the Congress. If not on a national 
basis, they suffer the additional disadvantage 
that they must either join with a major party 
on national 


issues, or else have no voice 
in national affairs. 
This is all very evident in recent years, 


with the general decline of minority parties. 
In the Seventy-fifth Congress there were 17 
minority-party Members. Now there are only 
3—2 of them Progressives. All the minority 
parties together cast only about 400,000 votes 
in the 1944 Presidential election. 

These are only a few of the facts that 
we must face. And I want to emphasize 
that we are here today to deal with facts, 
not theories. 

STATE PROBLEMS 

We have always been hard pressed to build 
full tickets for the Progressive Party in all of 
Wisconsin’s 71 counties. Although county 
Officers are the local backbone of a political 
organization, we have never had full local 
tickets. County officers know that no prin- 
ciple or philosophy is at stake in the per- 
formance of their duties as coroner, sheriff, 
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or clerk of court. They are reluctant to up- 
set local voting alinements. We were aware 
of this difficulty when the party was founded 
in 1934. We hoped we could find a solu- 
tion. Instead, we have continually run into 
the stubborn fact that county offices are non- 
partisan and not easily susceptible to a po- 
litical realinement despite concurrence of 
the officers in Progressive principles. 

This weakness on the county and local 
levels was translated to the State organiza- 
tion. It resulted in a constant deteriora- 
tion. The turning away from the idea of 
a third and independent party in Wisconsin 
began in the localities. It culminated in a 
Situation where we had local tickets in 
less than a dozen counties in 1944. 

Yet, it is a fact that in county after county 
we have progressive-minded men and women 
serving in county offices. Most of them are 
serving as Republicans. 

Thus, fellow Progressives, we are here to 
recognize a situation, not to create one. 
Most of you know that I have strongly re- 
sisted this trend away from independent, 
third-party action. However, the situation 
has now become so self-evident that I am 
reluctantly but decisively reconciled to fac- 
ing the facts. 

Where, then, do we go from here? 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES 


We have been deluged with political invi- 
tations. True, we have hed no invitations 
from the self-appointed boss of the Wiscon- 
sin Republican Party or from the Commu- 
nist Party. But Progressives would be in- 
sulted if they received invitations to join up 
with either Colemanism or communism. 

If I read the press correctly, tne Democrats 
have been especially vocal in their desire to 
have us join their ranks. What is the out- 
look for liberalism and progressivism in the 
Democratic Party? 

I can assure you that the Democratic Party 
contains able, liberal men—men with whom 
I have been proud to fight shoulder to shoul- 
der on many occasions during my 20 years 
in the United States Senate. 

In my opinion, the Democratic Party is 
now stalled on dead center. Although it is 
the party in power, with a clear majority in 
both Houses of Congress, it has been unable 
to act with sufficient unity of purpose to 
meet the urgent problems of today. The 
Democratic Party has become so enmeshed 
in bureaucratic control and _  intraparty 
wrangling that some of its leaders are re- 
signing in disgust. 

The political genius of President Roosevelt 
welded together a coalition of many diverse 
elements, every shade of political opinion 
from out-and-out Communists to reaction- 
ary political bosses. His emphasis was on 
issues and principles, but the party empha- 
sis today is more concerned with maintain- 
ing political control than with fighting for 
liberal legislation and progressive principles. 
The unmistakable signs of dissolution and 
disintegration are evident. 

Fundamental divergences of opinion with 
the present administration, for example, 
have been expressed recently by men like 
Harold Ickes, Philip Murray, Hatton Sum- 
ners, R. J. Thomas, James Patton, of the 
Farmers’ Union, and many another leader 
and organization, once the bulwark of sup- 
port for the Democratic Party when it was 
the party of the New Deal and the common 
man. 

Let your mind run over the history of 
recent legislation in Congress. In almost 
every vital field—full employment, labor 
legislation, housing, rural electrification, un- 
employment compensation, and many other 
critical issues—legislation has been killed, 
emasculated, or frozen in committee, and 
this despite the fact that Democrats have 
control of both Houses and every committee 
of the Congress. 

But, we are told, the Democratic Party 
contains many liberal members, Of course 
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it does. But were they able to beat the 
machine at Chicago in 1944? You know the 
sordid record of that convention. 

What of the Democratic Party in Wiscon- 
sin? I am well aware that it numbers able, 
sincere liberals in its ranks. But these lib- 
erals are not the Democratic Party in Wis- 
consin. The Democratic Party in thic State 
is a machine-minded organization without 
principle or program. Look at its record in 
the State legislature. 

Most of its State senators and assembly- 
men have lined up time and time again with 
the reactionary Republicans in opposing 
Governor Goodland, just as they lined up 
again and again with reactionary Republi- 
cans in opposing the liberal program of 
Progressive governors. For your answer, look 
at the roll calls prepared by the Madison 
Capital Times or those prepared by other 
liberal groups. 

As I have said before, we are here to recog- 
nize a situation—not to create one. The fact 
is written in past election returns that the 
Progressive Party in the present condition 
cannot serve as a vehicle for the advance- 
ment of progressive principles. It is also 
clear from the record that the Democratic 


Party is not our hope for a liberal instrument 
for political action. 


PROSPECTS IN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


What is our alternative? I have no illu- 
sion about some of the elements of the Re- 
publican Party. I have fought them tooth 
and nail. I have worked against reaction in 
the Republican Party ever since I was old 
enough to carry my father’s briefcase. My 
record is full of detailed denunciations of the 
old guard in the Republican Party. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced that the Re- 
publican Party of Wisconsin offers us the best 
opportunity for the advancement of Progres- 
sive principles. I do not mean for a moment 
that the Republican Party of Wisconsin, as 
presently bossed and controlled, is a liberal 
vehicle. Far from it. But Iam convinced we 
have a better chance of putting our Progres- 
sive ideals on the lawbooks if we go into the 
Republican Party. 

Wisconsin has always been a Republican 
State—and by this I don’t mean a reactionary 
State. Some of the most far-seeing legislation 
ever enacted anywhere in America was en- 
acted in our State when Progressives were in 
the Republican Party. Only once in 50 years 
have the Democrats succeeded to power in 
this State. A party that can succeed only 
once in half a century doesn’t offer much op- 
portunity to translate progressive principles 
into law. 

Of one thing we can be certain. Our return 
to the Republican Party offers no comfort to 
the die-hard Tory bosses of the Republican 
Party. Anyone who has read a Wisconsin 
paper during the last year knows what cries 
of anguish have been coming from the cita- 
dels of Republican bossism in Wisconsin at 
the prospect of the return of the Progressives. 
We can be equally certain that our return 
will bring cheer and encouragement to those 
Republicans who have been battling the re- 
actionaries. 

I want to make it as clear as I can that this 
change of political framework will not in one 
iota change our stand on the basic issues of 
our time. I said in 1934 when we were con- 
sidering the formation of a new party: “It is 
not important, I have observed, whether a 
man calls himself a Republican, a Democrat, 
or a Progressive. The public record teaches 
the voter how to test the fidelity of his Repre- 
sentative.” I stand by that statement today. 

By going into the Republican Party, we 
Progressives do not propose to be bound to 
support reactionary candidates or reactionary 
principles any more than my father or his as- 
sociates were, or we were in the period before 


'1934. 


I repeat, I have no illusions about some 
elements of the Republican Party. But I 
do discern a rising liberal movement within 





the Republican ranks. In the Senate, for 
example, I have frequently joined with men 
like Senator GEORGE AIKEN, of Vermont, and 
Senator WAYNE MokrsE, of Oregon, in spon- 
soring liberal legislation. 


THE FUTURE OUTLOOK 


No one can predict with certainty what 
the political alinement in the future will be. 
My opinion is that for the present the 
Progressives of Wisconsin can advance their 
cause most effectively within the Republican 
Party. The Progressive movement will not 
compromise its principles nor surrender its 
fighting spirit. It will continue to be a vital 
force in the State and Nation. 

We have recently participated in a World 
War which smashed the totalitarian govy- 
ernments of our enemies. But democracy is 
still under attack at home and abroad. Every 
citizen who sincerely believes that men can 
have both economic opportunity and in- 
dividual liberty must rally to defend and 
preserve the demeccratic way of life. 

Progressives are steeped in the democratic 
tradition expressed in the Constitution, its 
Bill of Rights, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They are experienced in the tech- 
niques of making these ideals realities in 
the lives of the American people. Progres- 
sives are schooled in the constant vigilance 
that the maintenance of individual freedom 
and liberty demands. Progressives will re- 
dcuble their efforts to prove that even in an 
atomic age man can have economic security 
without yielding fundamental individual 
liberties to a totalitarian state. 

Our task is great. Our cause is greater. 

Whatever decision you make here today, 
I want you to know that so far as I am 


concerned, I am with you in this fight to 
the end. 





It’s Getting To Be a Habit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by the House on 
March 14, I present for insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD an editorial which 
apeared in the Standard-Star published 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., titled “It’s Getting 
To Be a Habit”: 


IT’S GETTING TO BE A HABIT 


The Dunn Survey of Greenwich, which has 
been disappointingly accurate in its predic- 
tions of Democratic successes at the polls in 
recent years, looks ahead to the fall and 
asserts that the Democratic Party will in- 
crease their number of seats in the House 
of Representatives by 50. 

It was this same survey which reported be- 
fore the 1944 election that with 3,000,000 
Federal employees, Roosevelt would win by 
“about 400 electoral votes.” He actually got 
432 that year. 

The Dunn prediction is that this same 
“bought” vote will control in 1946 as it did 
in 1944. And in this connection it points 
out that where there were just before the 
1942 congressional elections 986,000 Federal 
employes in the 9 key political States of the 
Union, there are now in those same States, 
1,177,000 Federal employes, a gain of 20 
percent. 

So, says the survey, since there appears to 
be no GOP effort to meet this pay-roll vote, 
1946 will be the same thing all over again. 

We hope the prediction is wrong but fear 
it may be right. 











Address by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen Before 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
delivered by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, be- 
fore the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick at 
the Hotel Astor, in New York City, on 
March 16, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


May it please Your Eminence, Mr. President, 
your Excellencies, Mr. Secretary, Friends, I 
am not so sure that my return here tonight 
for the fifth time is the proof of my popu- 
larity. It may be a proof of the fact that a 
criminal often returns to the scene of his 
crime. [Laughter.] 

It was very good of the president to say 
something about my being an orator. I 
really believe that I am. Honestly I do 
jlaughter], because I always notice that 
when I finish speaking there is a great awak- 
ening [laughter]. 

This is a marvelous manifestation of 
unity. Everyone tonight is Irish. During 
the Notre Dame-Army game everybody in 
New York is an alumnus of Notre Dame, 
and it seems here tonight that we are very 
happy to ineorporate under the name of Ire- 
land and the Irish everyone who has charity 
and love in his heart. The way we get to- 
gether on this night and the unity we find 
here reminds me of Duffy in Ireland who had 
a circus in which was a wild tiger that 
everyone loved to see. But, unfortunately, 
the tiger died. Duffy was rather forlorn 

t the loss of this beast which had.made him 
so much money, and he confided his loss to 
Pat, who said, “Don’t be downhearted, 
Duffy,” he said, “Give me a few good drinks 
of Irish whisky, skin the tiger, let me get 
inside of the tiger's skin, put me into the 
cage, and I will be as wild a tiger as anyone 
ever saw in Duffy's circus.” 

Accordingly, Pat took a few drinks, got into 
the tiger’s skin, got into the cage, and those 
who came to the circus agreed that it was 
as wild a tiger as anyone had ever seen. But 
as he was cavorting about the cage, he looked 
out of the corner of his eye, and there, over 

1 the other end of it was a lion, and all of 
that primitive fury and anger that the lion 
seems to bear against the tiger seemed to be 
shining in the lion’s eyes, and Pat moved 
over cautiously toward the door, and finally 
he stood erect and he shouted out, “Faith, 
let me out,” and with that the lion pounced 
on poor Pat. He fell prone upon the 
ground and as he felt the weight of the great 
beast upon him, there came from inside of 
the lion’s mouth. “’Tis all right, Pat, I 
am from Cork, too.” [Laughter.] 

First of all a word about the Irish and then 
about Ireland. I want to talk about a couple 
of paradoxes of the Irish character. One is 
the paradox of their democracy and their 
aristocracy. The two seem to be rather ex- 
clusive, but they fit together in the Irish 
for some peculiar reason or other. 

Have you ever noticed how very different 
the Irish are about their own as contrasted 
with other peoples? When, for example, a 
young Jewish boy makes a success of himself, 
everybody points up tohim. They lift him up 
as “one of our boys.” When an Irishman gets 
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up, everybody pulls him down. [Laughter.] 
I wonder why that is. It probably is because 
of a fundamental instinct for democracy in- 
side of the Irish. They want everybody to 
be absolutely equal. [Laughter.] Just as 
soon as one head gets above the other, he is 
immediately tapped upon the head and 
downed to the level of the others. 

Now, why are the Irish so very democratic in 
that way? I think the reason is to be found 
in the fact that they are all aristocrats. 
Every Irishman thinks that he is a de- 
scendant of the king, and nobody can be bet- 
ter than a king. [Laughter.] That is why 
they pull him down to the level of king- 
ship. [Laughter.] 

That, too, accounts probably for the Irish 
tendency to deflate others if they get a 
chance, and sometimes to inflate themselves. 
I will speak of that in a moment. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I recall not very long ago I was working 
with someone in Washington whom I tried 
to get to take the pledge. He was constantly 
getting into a state of amiable incan- 
descence. [Laughter.] I use good English 
before the Friendly Sons. [Laughter.] You 
notice, too, how Mr. Secretary skirted that 
subject with fine language. 

And I was passing by a saloon the other 
night, and out came Hank. I said, “Hank, 
I thought I told you that liquor was your 
worst enemy.” He said, “I heard you preach, 
‘Love your enemies.’” [Laughter.] I said, 
“I did, but I didn’t say swallow them.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

But there is the nature of the Irish for 
democracy; deflate somebody if you get a 
chance. 

I was once preaching in an Irish com- 
munity, and a woman got up with her cry- 
ing child to take the child out of the church, 
I thought I would relieve her embarrassment, 
and I said, “It fs quite all right, madam, the 
child isn’t bothering me.” She said, “I 
know, but you are bothering the child.” 
{Laughter.] 

Then, too, on the aristocratic side, the 
Irish always like to get ahead of everyone else 
in an argument. Have you ever noticed 
that? |Laughter.] The gypsy likes to get 
ahead of you in a trade, but the Irishman in 
an argument. I am not beyond that myself. 
| Laughter. | 

Some time ago I was on my way up to Bos- 
ton, and when I got on the train here at the 
Grand Central Station, I sat alongside of an 
Episcopalian clergyman. We got into a theo- 
logical argument concerning the validity of 
Anglican orders. He contended that he 
had divine powers and that he could conse- 
crate, that he could forgive sins, etc. I ¢on- 
tended he could not. 

It is not to the point of the story to tell 
you how we argued. We argued all the way 
from New York to Hartford. He got off at 
Hartford. |[Laughter.] 

There must have been something of the 
feminine in him, because he wanted the last 
word. So did I. [Laughter.] And just as 
he was getting off, as if to assure himself of 
the argument, he turned to me and said to 
me, “Remember Father Sheen, there isn't 
anything that you can do that I can’t do.” I 
said, “Oh, yes, there is. I can kiss your wife, 
but you can’t kiss mine.” [Laughter.] 

Then, I will never forget how I was de- 
flated in my turn-out in Cleveland not so 
long ago. I was to give a talk there in 

the auditorium of the Hotel Cleveland, and I 
arrived rather late. I had had no dinner, and 
I went up to my room and put on my purple 
cassock, and I said to the five members of the 
committee that I had had nothing to eat, 
and would they be good enough to go down 
to the dining room with me while I ordered 
a glass of milk and some graham crackers 
before the lecture. 

We went into the dining room, and there 
were no men waiters. There was just a flip- 
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pant young thing in the early “flirties” tak- 
ing the orders. [Laughter.] One of those 
things that is all vogue on the outside and all 
vague on the inside. [Laughter.] 

She took the orders of the five men. I hope 
Their Excellencies and His Eminence will 
pardon me for this. She took the orders of 
the five men, and then looked at me, and 
said, “Well, Cock Robin, what will you have?” 
|[Laughter.] 

Here is another peculiar paradox about the 
Irish. We are called the fighting Irish. I 
think I gave you a talk some years ago on 
the fighting Irish. 

As I remember it, I developed the idea that 
a man does not fight because he hates. He 
fights because he loves, and since an Irish- 
man loves more than anyone else, he fights 
more than anyone else. [Laughter.] But 
one of the peculiar paradoxes that is now 
coming out is that this fighting race was not 
in this war. [Applause.| And, more than 
that, they are not even a member of the 
peace organization. You know, chapter II 
of the United Nations Charter states that the 
organization is open to peace-loving nations, 
[laughter] which is not a very good standard, 
because it is purely subjective. 

I think we all agree that it ought to be 
open to law-abiding nations. [Applause.] 
Article I of chapter 2 states that the original 
members are all those who declared war, so 
now we have the terrible paradox of the 
fighting Irish not being in a peace organ- 
ization because they did not go to war. 
[ Laughter. ] 

But though we were not in the war offici- 
ally, let me tell you that there is one coun- 
try that was in this war that has fifteen times 
the population of Ireland, and it gave only 
one-twentieth the number of soldiers. Ire- 
land during the war shipped over 2,000 cattle 
a day to England and at one time all they 
got back was a little bull. [Laughter.] 

There were 250,000 Irishmen fighting in 
this war on our side [applause], and it is 
worth recording that the two greatest heroes 
of Great Britain were Irishmen, Mont- 
gomery and Pat Finucane. 

But though the Irishman is always inter- 
ested in getting the better of an argument 
there is one time when he is very humble 
and that is when his soul is at stake. Not 
very long ago, there was a plane coming into 
LaGuardia Field. It was out about 15 min- 


utes, and it radioed into LaGuardia Field 
“Colonel Ginsberg landing at LaGuardia 
Field with 50 gallons of gasoline and one 


atomic bomb.” 

No answer came back. A few minutes later 
another message came in, “Colonel Ginsberg 
landing in LaGuardia Field, 15 gallons of 
gasoline and one atomic bomb.” 

No answer. 

Then, in came the next message, “Colonel 
Ginsberg landing LaGuardia Field, 1 gallon of 
gas and one atomic bomb,” and immediately 
there came back the answer, “Colonel Riley 
speaking to Colonel Ginsberg. Repeat after 
me these words: ‘Oh, my God, I am heartily 
sorry’.” [Laughter.] 

Apropos of this basic humility of the Irish 
when the spirit is at stake, after all, who of 
us shall ever forget the greatest American « 


them all who used to grace this dais, “God 
rest his soul,” Al Smith. [Applause.] 

He was the kind of an American and the 
kind of an Irishman and the kind of 


Catholic who, when he was dying, called in 
all of his political enemies, really not 
enemies, just opposition, and said, “If there 
is anything that I have ever done in my life 
to have hurt you, I ask your forgiveness.” 
And when the pastor came a few days 
before he died, Al had already been absolved, 
and Al said again, “Father, give me absoiu- 
tion.” He pulled himself up in the bed, 
and the priest said, “All right, lean back.” 


Al said, “No, I want to take it’standing.” 
Continuing that same spirit, there was 
@ policeman here in New York who di- 
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rected traffic up around Fifty-ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue. It was Good Friday, and 
an out-of-town car hit him and knocked him 
into the gutter. He arose, as best he could, 
stumbled over to the car, and he was imme- 
diately about to reprimand the driver, and 
then he said, “Oh, this is Good Friday. This 
is the day the Lord forgave his enemies. It 
is now 12 o’clock, and so, I forgive you,” 
and with that he dropped dead. 

With all the inflation of the Irish, and all 
of their aristocracy, that is their basic 
humility. 

That brings us to the larger view of Ire- 
land. Almighty God in His providential or- 
dering of this world has set two bastions and 
fortresses on either side of Europe, Ire- 
land on the one side and Poland on the 
other. 

Ireland is like a child that has come drip- 
ping out of the baptismal waters of the 
great Atlantic, and Poland is like a sword 
that was driven into the eastern half of 
Europe to shut out the heresies of the East. 
Both of these countries have exactly the same 
vocation in the world, to preserve the heri- 
tage of Christianity, democracy and hu- 
man rights in all Europe. 

Both of them have been the source of con- 
siderable political foment, and, basically, 
because of this vocation. Pcland in the 
east and Ireland in an empire. 

Their courses have run very much the 
same. But now there is a slight difference, 
and it is only temporary, please Ged. 

Ireland, in its history, and let us not forget 
it, was the one country that preserved cul- 
ture and civilization in Europe when the 
barbarians overran it. They swept down 
from the north and knocked at the gates of 
Rome, and when those gates would not open 
for them, they pushed them in, and Rome 
fell just as Satan fell from heaven. Then 
there came the Franks into Gaul, and the 
Jutes and the Angles and the Saxons into 
Great Britain. Just as certain peoples in 
Europe are now being pushed westward into 
our zone, so, too, the scholars and the culture 
and the civilization of Europe was pushed 
back and back and back to the west until, 
finally they concentrated in the only land 
that tie barbarians did not conquer, namely, 
the land of Ireland. 

So full was Ireland in those days of 
scholars from all over Europe that Armagh 
was populated by one-third foreigners, and 
Dr. Johnson is quoted by Boswell as saying 
that Ireland became “the school of the west” 
during the Dark Ages. 

Finally, when Ireland had educated these 
people, and the barbarians themselves began 
to receive the faith, what did Ireland do? 
She sent back all of the culture and civiliza- 
tion again into Europe. For example, Co- 
lumbkill went into England, practically re- 
civilizing England so that in the year 602 
every bishop in England was an Irishman 
except one, and he was a Frenchman educated 
in Ireland. 

Columbanus went through Burgundy and 
went through Italy, so that even today in 20 
towns in Italy there are 120 churches that 
are named after Irish saints, if you please. 

Finally this great missionary came to 
Gregory the Great. He was a tiny little 
man, and he prostrated himself before the 
Holy Father, and Gregory raised his hands 
and said, “I thank Almighty God that such 
strength should be given to a little man.” 
Then out came that aristocracy of the 
Irish, even in those days, and Columbanus 
arose and said, “He who depreciates the 


worker depreciates the Divine Author.” 
| Laughter. | 
Then when Charlemagne opened his 


schools, it was the Irish scholars who were 
the foremost teachers. 
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What Ireland was doing for civilization in 
those days, Poland has done traditionally in 
the East. It kept the civilization of Europe 
safe, when the Turks, the Moslems, and the 
Mohammedans would have swept over Eu- 
rope, and even in our own times, it kept 
Europe safe. For in 1920 when Tukha- 
chevsky boasted of the fact that he would 
lead the first Godless army throughout the 
world and came into Poland, the ranks of 
the Polish Army were broken and spent. As 
the army marched on toward Warsaw, every 
single diplomat in Warsaw left, save one, @ 
certain Monsignor Ratti, who belonged to 
the staff of the Vatican. 

The people came to him and said, “Only 
your prayers, Monsignor, can save us.” This 
army came on toward Warsaw as Mon- 
signor Ratti organized a novena in honor 
of Our Blessed Lady. It began on the 6th 
of August, which was the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration, and was to continue until the 
15th of August. Three days before that 
ended Tukhachevsky was within 12 miles 
of Warsaw; 2 days before they were within 
9 miles of Warsaw; and the day before they 
were within 6. 

Monsignor Ratti addressed a group of 
schoolboys in Warsaw, reminding them of 
the mission of Poland, the mission to save 
the civilization and the democracy and the 
rights and the heritage that had come from 
Divinity. General Pilsudski gathered to- 
gether an army from these boys and attacked 
directly in front, and, at the same time the 
boys and other parts of the army made a 
flank attack. The enemy broke in what was 
called the nineteenth greatest battle of the 
world, the Battle of the Vistula. Poland’s 
civilization was saved. 

The man who inspired Poland in that dark 
hour was Monsignor Ratti, who afterward 
became Pius XI. 

Poland fulfilled a mission exactly the same 
as Ireland’s mission, namely, to save Europe. 

And now look upon poor Poland. Poor Po- 
land is now suffering, Originally crucified, 
divided, it now has a million or more refugees 
in a foreign land. A Polish bishop ordained 
two deacons in order that they might admin- 
ister to the refugees, and the next morning 
they were taken out and shot. Hundreds of 
them are loaded into boxcars. One particu- 
lar group remains on a siding for 48 days, 
and then finally when they arrive at their 
destination, 32 of them are frozen to death. 

In the midset of all this suffering, there 
is one nation that can speak, Ireland. 
Ireland, speak to Poland, and say to Poland, 
“We understand your sorrow and your cross. 
Once upon a time there was a £4 bounty 
upon the head of every priest. The Mass-rock 
in Ireland testifies to our allegiance to a faith. 
Our hedge schools bear witness to the days 
when we taught despite the foreigners in our 
land. We say to you, “O Poland, be strong.’ 
In the language of St. Paul, ‘We have fought 
the good fight. We have kept the faith.’” 

Poland and Ireland are perhaps like James 
and John, those Apostles who asked to be 
seated on the right- and the left-hand side 
of the Saviour of the Kingdom. The Saviour 
asked these two boys if they could drink the 
chalice of His suffering, and so, too, you, 
Poland, and we of Ireland, have been asked 
to drink of that chalice. 

We have finished drinking it. You are 
drinking it now, but be brave and strong in 
that faith, O Poland. 

We are the only nation in the world that 
can teach you to be steadfast among such 
sorrows and such trials and such woes, and 
we pray God with you that a day may come 
when both of us will stretch our hands 
aeross all Europe in a day of peace, and 
form upon the breast of Europe the august 
embrace of the Cross of Christ. 

[Rising applause.] 





Tribute to Thomas A. Edison by Dr. Lester 
H. Clee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 13 last, at the Kiwanis Club of New 
York, Dr. Lester H. Clee, pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Newark, 
N. J., one of our outstanding New Jersey 
citizens, made a notable address on the 
life and influence of the late Thomas A. 
Edison. 

Thomas Edison of course was a world 
citizen and an outstanding American, but 
to us in New Jersey it was a matter of 
special pride that he was our neighbor. 
This eulogy of Mr. Edison is so timely 
and so splendid in its vision and scope 
that I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Nothing measures individual worth like 
a man’s conception of what it is to be a 
man. The contrast between man’s old ox- 
cart and his new Packard is not so striking 
as the contrast between the ancient idea of 
manhood and the new idea of manhood. 
The man universally admired in ancient 
times is now an object of scorn and de- 
rision. 

These changing conceptions of the meas- 
ure of greatness are the true milestones of 
progress in the early ages. The hero of the 
village was the youthful Hercules or Sam- 
son—mere brute force. And then the man 
most admired was the one who stood nearest 
to Apollo’s physical strength and beauty. 
and after the race, was crowned with laure! 
When a long time had passed the Romans 
thought that the man was most to be ad- 
mired who never worked, who carried about 
an atmosphere of elegant leisure and per- 
fumed luxury, who wore snow white robes, 
made his arms white with powder, and cov- 
ered his hands with rings. 

In the Middle Ages the idea of a real man 
began to be humanized. In that era of 
chivalry it was every man’s ambition to be 
called a hero, not for skill in battle, nor the 
art of eloquence, nor power with the sceptre, 
but to have a reputation for chivalry, risking 
life to free some captive maiden or knight. 

Since that time new ideals have been 
added and the conception has been made 
more and more perfect. Perhaps the ideal 
man will never be described in exact lan- 
guage. We can only say among his qualities 
are the iron will, the strong intellect, the 
pure mind, the gentle heart. The man we 
honor this noon-hour had as his priceless 
possession all four. 

There are three measures of greatness 
based on a true conception of man. First, 
a man is great when his objective is noble. 
The most important thing about an indi- 
vidual is not that he is on his way, it is his 
destination. Thomas A. Edison knew where 
he was going. He had one objective—to 





make the world a better place for his fellow- 
man to live in—and he gave of his God-given 
genius to this noble end. 

John Burroughs expressed it in simple but 
profound language: “His first and leading 
thought has been, What can I do to make 
life easier and more enjoyable for my fellow- 











The hand of Edison is present in 
more phases of everyday life than that of 
ny other scientist. There is practically no 


man?” 


,andwork. The electric system that may 
ing yourealarm clock derives from him, as 

es the transmitter of your telephone. The 
tubes in your radio are the outgrowth of one 
of his inventions, and at night when you go 

bed you may echo the words of Joseph H. 
Chceate, one-time Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, who told the inventor, “I never turn out 
the light but that I bless the name of 
Edi son.” 

It takes an iron will anda strong intel- 

+t, a pure mind and a gentle heart to hold 
fast to such a noble objective—to make the 
world a better place for -his fellow man to 
live in. Truly, when we use this measuring 
rod, Thomas A. Edison was great. 

Second. A man is great when he produces. 
We judge land by the amount of corn, cot- 
ton, oranges, or apples it can produce. We 
kill hens when they cease producing. We 
slaughter cows when they do not give milk. 
We dismiss salesmen when they do not sell 
goods. Production is the test. The only dis- 
grace is to produce nothing. Greatness is 
indicated by what a man’s life produces. 
When you measure the life of Thomas A 
Edison on the basis of what his life pro- 
duced, greatness is an inadequate word. No 
man has made a greater contribution to 
modern scientific progress than Thomas 
Fdison. The list of his inventions would 
occupy several pages of a book. 

For more than « generation he had no sert- 
ous competitor as an inventor. The accom- 
plishments of this man’s mind and heart 
are staggering and overwhelm the imagina- 
tions of ordinary man. He made over 1,150 
contributions to his fellowmen and caused 
the employment of one out of every nine 
persons in industry. 

Just listen to but a few of his productions! 
His first machine, a vote recorder, a printing 
stock ticker. Improved the first typewriter 
into a practical machine. Invented the car- 
bon transmitter which made the new Bell 
telephone a commercial success. Invented 
the phonograph. Perhaps the greatest of 
Edison’s inventions and triumph over colos- 
sal obstacles was the incandescent lamp; and 
next to the incandescent lamp in its value to 
public life was his development of what is the 
present moving picture system. 

All of this and more was made possible by 
enormous labor day and night, a physical 
frame that needed little sleep, ceaseless study, 
and experiment that spared no money or 
drudgery of apparently hopeless repetition. 
He himself said that genius is one-tenth in- 
spiration and nine-tenths perspiration. 

No name among inventors stands higher. 
This record of production demanded an iron 
will, a strong intellect, a pure mind, and a 
gentle heart. Truly when we use this meas- 
uring rod of productiveness, Thomas A. Edi- 
son was great. 

Third, a man is great when he has the 
priceless.sense of humility. Edison’s scien- 
tific mind could not conceive of a universe 
so mathematically accurate without a guid- 
ing force, or captain on the bridge of the 
ship. The planets in their courses through 
the millions of years, the wonders of the 
earth with its multitudinous forms of life, 
the marvels of botany, geology, biology, all 
proved to him there was a supreme and rul- 
ing intelligence behind it. George Parsons 

athrop once asked Edison, “Do you believe 
in an intelligent Creator?” The answer was, 
“Certainly. The existence of such a God can, 
to my mind, almost be proved from chem- 
istry.” A humble man, honored by the great 
of America and by the great of many lands. 
When we use this measuring rod of humility, 
Thomas A. Edison was great. 

We do well to pause in these uncertain 
and baffling postwar days to pay honor to 
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such a man. He takes his place in this 
month of February alongside two of our 
greatest men of nobility and character— 
Washington and Lincoln. We are reminded 
as we study his life that diligence, honesty, 
selflessness, humility, and love build men 
whom we honor and adore. It reminds us 
that in these days there is something, per- 
haps a little something, but a something, 
each one of us can do for our fellowmen, for 
our country, and for our world. 

Thomas A. Edison speaks today to all men. 
You are great only in the measure of your 
effort to benefit the world and give the best 
you have. Sir Oliver Lodge paid him a high 
tribute. May I make it mine: “One of the 
greatest beings of this world.” 





Quentin Reynolds Terms Veterans Amer- 
ica’s Displaced Persons—Describes 
Housing Plan in National Broadcast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Quentin Reynolds, the world famous war 
correspondent, was commentator last 
Sunday night on a Nation-wide broad- 
cast called Let’s Talk It Over, which 
went on the air at 6:45 p. m. over the 
Mutual network. 

With the good reporter’s objectivity 
and accuracy, for which he has long been 
noted, Mr. Reynolds described congres- 
sional action on the President’s housing 
program. He called the attention of the 
American people to the activities of the 
lobbyists, who exerted such tremendous 
pressure on the House of Representa- 
tives, and told of the need to provide 
housing for veterans at a price they 
could pay. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
should like to include his commentary, 
for the benefit of the Members. 


The saddest sight in Europe these days 
is that of thousands and thousands of what 
we call displaced persons coming back to 
their home towns. For years these men and 
women have lived in concentration camps or 
prison camps. Only their dreams kept them 
alive; dreams that some day the war and 
horror and hunger would be over and they 
could again go home. Well the war did end 
but the hunger and horror didn’t. And 
when they went back to their homes they 
found heaps of rubble, so once more they 
went to camps, this time the huze displaced- 
persons camps we have established. I saw 
many such camps in Germany and France 
and mingling with the families in them you 
could feel the despair’and hopelessness they 
felt. Oh they were fed all right and they 
were no longer behind barbed wire but they 
were homeless and a family without a home 
is an unhappy family. Looking at them I 
thought of our own good luck. No Ameri- 
cans came under the head of displaced 
persons. 

Then I came home and soon began to 
realize how wrong I had been. We do have 
displaced persons here at home, thousands 
and thousands of them. They are all Ameri- 
can war veterans. They are the displaced 
persons of the United States. They aren’t 
living in huge uncomfortable camps—not 
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yet—but neither are they living in their own 
homes. And a family without a home is an 
unhappy family. 


FEW HOUSES BUILT DURING WAR 


During the past 5 years there has been 
virtually no building of new homes or apart- 
ment houses in this country except for war 
workers. But during that 5 years our popu- 
lation has increased 8,000,000. We didn’t 
notice any shortage because millions of our 
men were out of the country. Now they're 
back and they’re looking for places to live. 
But there are no places to live. They didn’t 
mind this too much at first. After all it 
was nobcody’s fault that we didn’t build 
enough new houses during the war. The la- 
bor and the material was needed for war pro- 
duction. But the war has been over now 
about 6 months and very very few new homes 
are being built. Today there are more new 
families than there are new homes. It’s 
enough to make a veteran pretty mad. 

I can hear veterans say, “During the war, 
nothing was too good for us. You gave us 
the best guns and aircraft and ships. Ex- 
pense didn’t matter as long as we were fight- 
ing. You gave us the best food and the best 
uniforms and the warmest socks and coats. 
Expense didn’t matter as long as we were 
fighting. Now? Now we only ask a place to 
live, a place where our kids can grow up and 
we can’t find such places. What's with us 
anyhow? We were good enough to fight out 
of the country; aren't we good enough to live 
in the country? 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


i've heard veterans talk like that. So have 
you. Well, let’s find out what the score is. 
Somebody must be to blame. Suppose we 
start at the beginning. A few months ago it 
became very obvious that a gigantic housing 
program would have to be put into effect. 
Veterans by the thousand were streaming 
into their old home towns. A lot of them had 
been married during the war. They had chil- 
dren. While they were away their wives had 
been living with their parents. 

Well no soldier went into this war just so 
he could live with his mother-in-law after it 
Was over. There were thousands and thou- 
sands of new families and no new homes. 
President Truman knew this and be appoint- 
ed a man to act as National Housing Expe- 
diter. He picked a man named Wilson W. 
Wyatt, former mayor of Louisville, Ky. 

Wilson Wyatt is a hunk of dynamite. He's 
young and he’s tough and like most America 
he thinks the veteran is getting a bum deal 
in housing. He went over the whole problem 
and came up with a lot of facts. They were 
facts that could be checked too. 

He said quite bluntly that by the end of 
this year there would be 2,900,000 married 
veterans looking for homes and an additional 
560,000 nonveterans. A survey made by the 
National Housing Agency disclosed the fact 
that already 1,200,000 families are living 
doubled up with other families. He said, 
quite bluntly, that by the end of 1947 produc- 
tion of 2,700,000 houses should be under way; 
that was the only possible solution. He drew 
up. a plan, the veterans emergency housing 
program, which outlined how this enormous 
amount of building could be done. 

It couldn’t be done, he said, by business-as- 
usual methods anymore than the terrific 
hopped-up war production of planes and 
guns could have bee ndone by business-as- 
usual methods. It would require drastic 
steps but he added this was an emergency 
and drastic steps were necessary. Now Wyatt 
kept in mind the fact that veterans aren’s 
loaded with money. What good would a lot 
of new houses be if“they were price so high 
that the veteran couldn't afford to buy them. 

PREMIUM PAYMENTS 

Wyatt said that the Government should 
assume some of the expense. He suggested 
what he calls premium payments. That's 
about the same as the cost-plus contracts 
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used to stimulate war production. Let me 
give: you an example of how these premium 
payments would work. Suppose a producer 
is producing at top speed right now, putting 
out a respectable quantity of materials. He’s 
working at full capacity. Suppose, however, 
instead of working one shift of men he could 
work two or maybe three shifts with plenty 
of overtime. He could produce twice the 
amount of materials. He says, and says quite 
frankly and rightly, “Ikat’s O. K. with me 
but I can’t afford to pay overtime, without 
raising the price of my materials.” Wyatt 
says, “We can’t give you price increases which 
will edd to the price of the finished house 
because if we do it will be out of the reach 
of the veteran's pocket but we'll pay that 
extra overtime for you. Then you won't have 
new increased prices.” 

In short, these premium payments would 
not be given for the normal production that’s 
going on now but for the expanded produc- 
tion, for extra production that the emergency 
calls for. Wyatt says that this would cost the 
Government just $600,000,000. Wyatt says 
that we must consider this as part of the 
cost of the war and he’s right. We didn’t care 
what we spent during the war if it helped. 
This $600,000,000 is exactly one-fifth of 1 per- 
cent of whet the war cost us. We spent 
$300,000,000,000 to win the war, Six hundred 
million isn’t much to spend for living quarters 
for the men who won the war for us. Be- 
sides, that $600,000,000 comes out of taxes; 
it’s money given to the Government by you 
and me. It’s money paid in part by the 
3,000,000 veterans who will profit by the 
progrem. This money will enable nearly 
3,000,000 war veterans and their families to 
start a normal life again. Is this a com- 
munistic scheme or a socialistic scheme, as 


some Congressmen say? Of course not. It’s 
an American scheme. 
NO SPECULATION 
What else did Wyatt propose? You could 


sum it up in one sentence. In effect hé said, 
“Let’s not have any more speculation in the 
— of existing houses which are sold to 
veterans.” That's all. It’s so simple you 
wonder why no one thought of it before. 
Here's what it means in a practical way. 
There’s a house for sale in your neighbor- 
hood. You go to the man who owns it and 
agree on a price; a price that suits you both. 
Say you buy the house for $6,000 or $10,000. 
That price would then become the ceiling 
price for the duration of the emergency— 
perhaps 2 years. Well, that’s all right with 
you. You're a veteran with a family. You 
want to live in the house. If after a year 
or so you get a job in another city and have 
to move you'll have to sell your house for 
that same $6,000, plus a real estate commis- 
sion. That’s still all right with you—you’ve 
lived in it a year and you break even on the 
deal. 

But a lot of people don’t like that idea 
at all. You, see, they don’t want to live in 
the houses they buy. They want to buy 
the house as a speculation, hold it a while 
and then sell it at a big increase. The man 
who buys it may be a speculator who will 
want to seil it at a higher price, too. Then 
after a while you or another vet comes along 
looking for a house to live in but can’t buy 
this house—by now the price is sky high. 
That’s the kind of speculation Wyatt wants 
to stop. Is that communistic? Is it social- 
istic? Is it a crackpot scheme? It doesn’t 
sound like it to me. It sounds like Wyatt 
is just figuring out a way to keep veterans 
from being gypped. 

After Wyatt had drawn up this program 
and the President had approved it a hundred 
percent, it had to go to Congress in the form 
of a bill. No one thought there’d be any 
opposition to it. How could there be? This 
wasn't a political question. It was a sound, 
decent, honest attempt to get houses built 
for veterans and to see that the veterans got 
a fair shake on the price. 
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LOBBYISTS NAMED 


Congressman PatMan, of Texas, introduced 
the bill and men like Congressman Mike 
MonroneY, of Oklahoma, made eloquent pleas 
that it be passed. Now the wolves moved in. 
Two powerful lobbies with plenty of money 
and plenty of influence went to work on 
Congress. Let’s name them. They were the 
Producers Council, a group of building mate- 
rials manufacturers, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. They wanted 
business as usual—plus more profits. They 
wanted housing left alone. This was their 
baby and they wanted no one else to touch 
it. This was the time for a killing. Big 
demand—small supply. That’s when the 
speculators get rich. They didn't care about 
the displaced persons of America. They put 
plenty of heat on individual Congressmen. 
They bombarded them with telegrams and 
letters. I’ve seen the telegrams and letters. 
And Congress listened. 

A lot of Congressmen made speeches about 
our brave boys who won the war for us and 
then they began to murder the Patman bill. 
They wouldn't give the veterans homes but 
they'd give the veterans plenty of speeches. 
I listened to some of those speeches. It 
was pretty sickening. No one came up with 
any honest, constructive criticism of the bill. 
Congressman RANKIN, of Mississippi, moved 
that the entire bill be killed. Well, that 
was in character, all right. Congresswoman 
JEssI—E SUMNER, of Illinois, shouted, “The 
building industry is up in arms against 
this communistic bill.” Congressman How- 
arp W. Situ, of Virginia, a large real-estate 
holder; said, “I couldn’t build a single house 
under this bill.” 

Smiling, complacent men sat in the visitors 
gallery. These were the lobbyists and they 
knew now that they had done their work well. 
Congressmen of both parties got up to throw 
knives into the bill. In vain men like Mixer 
MONREONEY argued for the veterans. It did no 
good. The lobbyists wanted price ceilings 
lifted altogether. They wanted to cut a 
melon; they wanted the good old days back, 
the good old days when you could get rich 
quick, overnight, if you didn’t have a con- 
science; the good old days of the depression 
when a million homes were foreclosed. 


THE HOUSING VOTE 


Most of the leaders of American business 
were heartily in favor of the bill. One of 
them, Russell G. Creviston, of the Crane Co. 
of Chicago, and a former president of the 
Producers Council, was so disgusted that he 
immediately withdrew himself and his com- 
pany from membership in the council. But 
the House of Representatives refused to listen. 
They cut the heart out of the bill. By a vote 
of 161 to 92 they smashed the subsidy propo- 
sals. Not one Republican voted for the bill 
and 33 Democrats joined the Republicans in 
killing it. Where were the liberal Republican 
Congressmen we've all come to admire so 
much lately? They were absent. Where were 
the liberal Democrats? More than a hundred 
of them stayed away when it came time to 
vote. They didn’t want to vote against the 
high-powered real estate and building mate- 
rial lobbies and they didn’t want to go on 
record as voting against a bill designed to 
aid veterans. These are the people you and 
I send to Congress. We roted them in, these 
miserable cowards of both parties who didn’t 
have the guts to stand up and be counted. 
Let’s remember their names when it comes 
time for reelection. And let’s remember the 
Producers Council and the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, 

Now the bill is in the Senate. The same 
lobbies are operating there that operated last 
week in the House. Maybe the Senate is not 
intimidated so easily. That remains to be 
seen. I repeat this isn’t a partisan political 
bill at all. If it were I wouldn’t waste your 
time talking about it. This is a fight, not 








between political parties; it’s a fight between 
private enterprise and free enterprise. 

When a man runs a gambling house—that’s 
private enterprise. He's in it just for his own 
profit without regard to the rights or privi- 
leges of his neighbors or his fellow Americans. 
Free enterprise—that’s something different. 
That's the American way of operating with 
full regard for the rights and privileges of 
others. It’s up to the Senate now to decide 
under which system the housing program will 
come. We might let our Senators know how 
we feel. This man Wilson Wyatt needs some 
help. He’s the kind of man who deserves our 
help. 

A year ago there were millions of Americans 
walking the muddy roads of Europe and the 
Pacific islands, looking for shelter. They ac- 
cepted that all right. That’s part of war. 
Today these same Americans are walking the 
streets of America looking for shelter for 
themselves and their families. They refuse 
to accept that. That’s not the peace they 
fought for. 





Memorial Address on the Late President 
Roosevelt by John T. Welsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGION 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a memorial 
address eulogizing our great President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The address 
was delivered by Mr. John T. Welsh at 
South Bend, Wash., on April 13, 1945. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Your Honor, Judge O’Phelan, and friends, 
this morning the American flag is waving at 
half mast. The American people are in grief 
and sorrow. A tragedy has befallen us. Our 
beloved President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is 
dead. 

How true it is that— 


“The boest of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


In the Douay version of Holy scriptures, 
there is found the following tribute to great 
and worthy’ men: 

“Let us now praise famous men, 

And our fathers that begat us, 

The Lord hath wrought great glory by them 
Through his great power from the beginning, 
Such as did bear rule in their Kingdoms, 
Men renowned for their power, 

Giving counsel for their understanding, 
And declaring prophecies,— 

Such as found out musical tunes, 

And recited verses in writing, 

Rich men furnished with ability, 

Living peaceably in their habitations, 

All those were honored in their generations, 
And were the glory of their times, 

Their seed shall remain forever, 

And their glory shall not be blotted out. 
Their bodies are buried in peace, 

But their name liveth forevermore.” 

I believe that the above-quoted words of 
the inspired writer are, in many respects, ap- 
plicable to the life and career of our de- 
ceased President. 

We do not respect any man who maligns 
the dead, On this sOlemn occasion to dis- 








cuss partisan political issues would be out of 

lace and be a grievous sin. At the time of 
the death of the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy, it will be admitted by all, 
that he was not only the best beloved man in 
america, but also in every civilized nation in 


the world. It is not my purpcse to eulo- 
eize him now, when his voice is silenced by 
death, but that fact does not prohibit me 
from speaking the truth of him, as I conceive 
it to be. 

God was kind and liberal to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, for He endowed him with wisdom, 
and superior intellectual capacity, and 
dorned him with moral greatness—three 
preeminent and heavenly gifts. 

He was born to wealth, reared in luxury, 
and educated at Harvard. His youth and 
early manhood were alike spent in the en- 
vironment of the aristocracy of wealth. * Yet, 
his conscience and his nobility of character 
never permitted him to lose his sympathies 
with, nor his love for the common people, the 
people who labor daily for their sustenance, 
with their hands or with their brains. The 
toilers of America, their wives and their chil- 
dren will always gratefully remember his 
herculean efforts in their behalf, and his great 
name and his fame. 

In addition to his other great talents, he 
possessed a magnetic presence, a charm of 
manner, a keen sense of humor, and an ar- 
dent love for his country’s welfare. 

Thus equipped, he was elected by the people 
for four successive terms to the highest cffice 
in the gift of this great Republic, an honor 
which was never bestowed on any other man. 
The Congress of the United States gave Pres- 
ident Roosevelt more powers and greater 
authority than were ever granted any other 
Chief Executive. Did he ebuse such trust? 
As to how he made use of these special pre- 
rogatives, the American people have answered 
and proclaimed: 

“This is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

The illustrious Charlesmagne used his 
sword to subdue, civilize, and Christianize 
the barbarians who threatened his empire. 
The lamented Roosevelt used his legal au- 
thority to outlaw war, and give permanent 
peace to a distracted world. 

He was the soul of altruism; and he devoted 
his time and energy to the alleviation of 
down-trodden mcn, irrespective of party, race, 
color or creed; and in this holy cause he won 
an imperial crown of glory, in which there 
were precious jewels, symbolizing civil lib- 
erty, justice, equality, toleration, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of religion. 

Because of his great efforts and earnest 
endeavors for the establishment and main- 
tenance of these natural rights of man, he is 
entitled to everlasting renown. 

When President Roosevelt beheld savage 
and inhuman monsters invade, despoil, and 
rob Denmark, Norway, Finland, Poland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and France, each and all in- 
offensive, peace-loving Christian nations, his 
sympathetic heart bled. When he witnessed 
his own country and her people treacher- 
ously assaulted at Pearl Harbor by the sav- 
age Japanese barbarians, he asked the Con- 
gress of the United States to declare war, 
and war was immediately declared on the 
enemies of civilized mankind. There was 
no other alternative. To crush and subdue 
the plunderers and despoilers of civilization; 
to restore peace and civil liberty to the hu- 
man race, the sword must be used. 

It may seem strange, but it is true, that 
our merciful God sanctions the use of the 
sword and the saber to stcp the enslavement 
of men, women, and children, and to save 
the whole world from chaos. 

Cur late President was well versed in Greek 
history and literature, and he knew that 
the Greeks are lovers of justice, and of those 
liberal arts which elevate human life. 


Therefore, when they were recently brutally 
attacked by despots, his sense of justice was 
aroused, and he was sorely grieved, and he 
piticd, and had compassion for the kind 
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people of the Kingdom of Greece, that little 
nation which gave birth to such great men 
as Aristotle, Pericles, Homer, and Demos- 
thenes. 

His love for his fellow-man, and his sym- 
pathy for the oppressed was so ardent, that 
it greatly disturbed him to see men, women, 
and children in any place or country held 
in bondage or be under the cruel sway of 
oppression. 

Over men, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned, men in all walks, 
conditions and vocations in life, our late 
President had a wonderful moral personal in- 
fluence. 

Whenever in governmental affairs, he ad- 
vocated the enactment of a law, or the pas- 
sage of a resolution, any congressional oppo- 
sition to either, however powerful, was 
doomed to defeat; but, my friends, remem- 
ber that our late President always acted for 
what he believed to be best for his country’s 
welfare, and not for his own glory or selfish 
ends, and do not forget that at the polls the 
American people sustained him. 

I believe that future historians will say of 
him: That he was an inherently great man, 
a just man and a man free from race hatred, 
and religious intolerance. 

The turbulent waters of Europe are about 
to become calm; and the Goddess of Justice 
is moving rapidly toward her seat on the 
throne of righteousness. The peoples of the 
nations now enslaved by merciless tyrants 
are hopeful, for they see in the heavens the 
angel of peace and liberty flying toward them, 
to rescue them and set them free. Why is 
all this? The answer is: The American sol- 
diers and their Allies on the field, on the 
waters and in the air, are now on the verge 
of complete and final victory, a victory which 
means equality, toleration, civil liberty, and 
peace forever among the nations of the earth, 
and death to tyranny and despotism. 

It is a pity that our late President, that 
noble knight of liberty, he, who had con- 
stantly advocated that peace and righteous- 
ness prevail among all the nations of our 
terrestial sphere, did not live at least long 
enough to enjoy and partake of the fruits 
of that victory for which he so long and 
strenuously struggled, but God otherwise 
willed, and we humbly bow in submission 
to the decree of our Divine Creator. 


Harry S. Truman is now the President of 
this Republic. He is an experienced soldier 
and a tried and true statesman; and a man 
whom the American people honor and re- 
spect. The American people, one and all, 
irrespective of political party or creed, will 
support him, for we are confident that as 
master of the American ship of state, he 
will prudently and wisely sail it, avoiding 
rocks and shoals, on the oceans of the world, 
and on our inland seas, and safely land it, 
with all of its royal majesty and magnificent 
splendors, unharmed. 

We hope, we trust, that when our Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, has closed his public 
career, whenever that may be, that he can 
truthfully say to his people—the American 
people—what the patriot Pericles, when 
death approached him, said to his country- 
men, namely: 

“No Athenian through my fault was ever 
clothed in the black garb of mourning.” 





The United Nations Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, our only 
hope for a just and lasting peace lies in 
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the successful functioning of the United 


Nations Organization. Consequently, 
every American has a most vital interest 
in the charter which prescribes the prin- 
ciples for the operation of this great Or- 
ganization. The most lucid explanation 
of these principles is found in an article 
entitled “What the United Nations Char- 
ter Means,” which recently appeared in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. The author 
of this article is one of my constituents, 
the Honorable Charles W. Tillett, of 
Charlotte, N. C., a fine lawyer and an 
excellent citizen. By permission of the 
publication in which this article origi- 
nally appeared and by leave given me 
by the House to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I here insert this article in 
the RECORD: 


WHAT THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER MEANS 


Man has been working at the job of learn- 
ing how to govern himself for a good many 
thousands of years. During that time he 
has discovered a number of successful tech- 
niques: sure-fire devices which keep the ship 
of state on the track. Americans are thor- 
oughly familiar with these techniques as 
utilized in city, county and State govern- 
ments. They can easily understand the 
United Nations Charter because about 90 
percent of what the delegates did in San 
Francisco when they set about drafting this 
Charter several weeks ago was to draw from 
the universal kit of governmental tools a 
few of the simplest principles of successful 
government and apply them to the problems 
of the government of nations. 


1. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Take the matter of the General Assembly. 
There is hardly a county in America where, 
at some time or other each month in the 
year, the commissioners, or governing body 
by whatever name called, don’t hold an open 
session and allow the citizenship an oppor- 
tunity to complain about the county gov- 
ernment or make suggestions about it, or 
discuss it. Complaimts are not always 
heeded; suggestions are not always adopted; 
discussions are not always enjoyed; but the 
people can come to the courthouse and get 
off their chests whatever is on them. And 
so they don’t go to war either with the gov- 
ernmen. or one another. But it is as certain 
as can be that if-this forum of public opin- 
ion were not always Kept open, there would 
be trouble, real trouble. In terms used by 
the constitutional lawyer, this privilege that 
the men and women of the county have is 
known as the right of assembly and petition. 
It is an old constitutional principle in En- 
glish law. Its soundness as a device for 
keeping the peace in the city, county and 
State can’t be questioned. So it came about 
at San Francisco that every delegate there— 
certainly the delegates from the democra- 
cies—knew that there must be some place, 
some forum of public opinion where matters 
of international concern could be discussed. 
The result is the provision that in the Gen- 
eral Assembly every nation that is a mem- 
ber of the United Nations organization will 
be represented; and, in the Assembly, every 
matter of international concern that is with- 
in the scope of the Charter can be discussed 
completely and freely. 


2. SECURITY COUNCIL 


Take the matter of law and order. All this 
talk about the complete abolition of force 
in a world at peace is amateurish. One of 
the main troubles with the League of Nations 
was that it hush-hushed the fact that behind 
every law there must be force. In a com- 
muygity where law and order prevail, force 
is not abolished; but the use of force is 
moncpolized by the state. No one has the 
right to use force on his own hook (bona fide 
self-defense excepted); it can legally be used 
only by the state. For example, we see two 
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men in a scuffle, A and B. A hits B with 
a stick of wood. No matter how justly A is 
aggrieved at B (assuming he is not acting 
in self-defense), his conduct is illegal if he 
is a private citizen. But if A is a policeman 
and B is a rough gangster violently resisting 
arrest, the use of force is legal. 

Taking this leaf from the notebook of 
world-wide social behavior—adopting a prin- 
ciple that has long been recognized by every 
system of law—the artisans of the United 
Nations Charter have provided not for the 
abolition of force, but for its monopoly by the 
Organization and its centralization in the 
Security Council. The Security Council is 
the repository of the use of force and it, and 
it alone, shall have control of the use of force, 
excepting only action bona fide in self-de- 
fense, or actions carrying out the surrender 
terms of this war. 


3. INTERNATIONAL COURT 


Another tool of civilization is the court. 
Of all political institutions, it came first. 
The courts of England were in existence long 
before Parliament. The people probably have 
more confidence in the court than in any 
other of their institutions. It is significant 
in support of this statement that President 
Roosevelt, when he was at the peak of his 
power, could not get anywhere with his Su- 
preme Court proposals when the public— 
whether rightly or wrongly I co not say— 
got the idea that he was trying to “do some- 
thing” to the Court. As a practicing lawyer 
I have had many mad clients; mad enough 
to fight. But usually a client, no matter how 
mad, given a fair trial, a day in court, will not 
fight even though he loses his case. 

Take the case of two farmers and their re- 
spective rights to the use of water in a run- 
ning stream. If the lower riparian owner 
gets the idea that the upper owner is taking 
too much water, there is going to be a fight 
unless there is a fair trial. Take the case of 
Belgium and Holland. The Meuse River 
serves both of them. When Belgium built the 
Albert Canal and Holland built the Juliana 
Canal, each thought the other was withdraw- 
ing too much water from this river. While 
ir this particular instance, and under the 
circumstances out of which this controversy 
arose, it would hardly be fair to say that a 
war between these nations was imminent, it 
is clear that elsewhere and under other cir- 
cumstances such a controversy could produce 
a war if there was no way to adjudicate the 
rights of the parties. Everybody knows that 
large wars from little controversies grow. In 
this particular instance Belgium and Hol- 
land took their dispute to the World Court 
and judgment was entered which, while it 
did not satisfy both parties 100 percent, set- 
tled the controversy and has enabled these 
nations to live together in reasonable peace 
and harmony ever since. 

Naturally, then, no one would think of 
drafting a charter for an organization to keep 
the peace without including a provision for 
an international court. 


4. SECRETARIAT 


Now consider the continuing Secretariat. 
This is a high-sounding name for a very fa- 
miliar thing. Let’s come back to our country 
government. Many, many times it occurs 
that as the result of a political turn-over the 
embattled citizens of a county will clean 
house by electing an entirely new board. 
Why doesn’t the county government go to 
pot? Because, even though there is a brand 
new board, the clerk to the old board re- 
mains, and his stenographer, that girl who 
knows all about the files and the records, 
keeps her job. The probate judge, the regis- 
ter of deeds, the tax collector, the sheriff (cer- 
tainly some of them) continue in office. By 
means of the continuance in office of this ad- 
ministrative personnel, the accumulated ex- 
perience of how to run the practical affairs of 
the county is retained and the new board, 
whether it admits it publicly or not, makes 
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ample use of what the office crowd knows. 
The Secretariat of the United Nations are, in 
@ manner of speaking, the county clerk, sher- 
iff, and so forth, dressed in morning coats and 
wearing spats. And the charter is so written 
that, barring a cataclysmic world political 
revolution, the turn-overs with the Secre- 
tariat will not coincide with changes in the 
personnel of the delegates. 


5. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Every good police officer knows that you 
can’t make and keep a community law-abid- 
ing by means of a strong police department 
alone. The solution of the problem of crime 
requires that the criminal be dealt with 
firmly, but, even more than that, it requires 
the elimination of the sources from which 
arise the inclination to commit crime. In 
other words, the problem of crime is the 
problem of crime prevention; and the prob- 
lem of crime prevention, in large part, is the 
problem of how to deal with men and cir- 
cumstances so as to keep the child from be- 
coming antisocial. Hence, the best adjunct 
any police department can have for the long 
pull is decent housing, good schools, a well- 
supported park and recreational program, a 
decent wage, and all that sort of thing. 

This being so, it is not difficult to see why 
those in charge of constructing the United 
Nations Charter, war being the counterpart 
internationally of crime locally, included a 
social and economic council whose duty it 
will be to study world conditions and try to 
get the jump on the wars of tomorrow by 
spotting their causes today and recom- 
mending measures that will eliminate them. 


6. TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Now for the trusteeship commission. 
There is in domestic law a well-settled doc- 
trine to the effect that the state is parens 
patriae. In the law dictionary it says that 
this Latin phrase means: The State is the 
parent of the country; has the power of 
guardianship over persons under disabilities. 
It is a useful and much-used doctrine. For 
example, when a person under 21 comes into 
the ownership of property and its manage- 
ment is not otherwise taken care of, organ- 
ized society, acting through its probate court, 
appoints a guardian whose duty it is to man- 
age the minor’s property until he becomes 
21. In other words, domestically we rec- 
ognize the need that immaturity and inex- 
perience in the affairs of the world have for 
help. That’s what they did at San Fran- 
cisco in regard to territories inhabited by 
peoples not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the mod- 
ern world. Strong nations will be appointed 
to handle the affairs of these people, subject 
to the supervision of the trusteeship council. 
The announced objective of the work of the 
trusteeship council and its trustee nations 
is to bring the peoples of the trusteed terri- 
tories to a point where they will be self-gov- 
erming and ultimately independent—that is 
1. say, as independent as any people can be 
in a world where the essential interdepend- 
ence of all people everywhere has been dem- 
onstrated. 

SUMMARY 


When a surveyor engineers a complicated 
piece of land he establishes bench marks 
which he uses as reference points. Whenever 
he gets into difficulties he takes a sight back 
at one of these points and his situation be- 
comes clarified. That is the way it is about 
understanding the United Nations Charter. 
Its six great organs are: General Assembly, 
Security Council, International Court, Sec- 
retariat, Social and Economic Council, Trus- 
teeship Council. Know what they are set up 
to do, and pretty nearly ever matter of im- 
portance can be understood about the char- 
ter. For example, take the snarl that they 
got into at San Francisco about trusteeships 
and strategic areas in trusteed territories. 
That was settled by placing all trusteeships 
under the Trusteeship Council, which itself 





was under the General Assembly, except the 
trusteeships of strategic areas which are to 
come under the Security Council. This is 
logical and understandable, because strategic 
areas have to do with the use of force, and the 
Security Council is the repository of the use 
of force. 

Take the matter of the international bill 
of rights that will ultimately be worked out. 
Wisely they did not try to work it out while 
the Conference was going on. They want it, 
when written, to represent the ideas of basic 
liberty and decency that are common to the 
right-thinking people of all countries. That 
is not going to be so easy when you consider 
the different social systems, environments, 
and traditions of the nations that make up 
our world. When written, there will be no 
teeth in the international bill of rights. But 
it will be reported to the General Assembly, 
the forum of public opinion, as a recom- 
mendation, will there be discussed, and in 
time will likely be accepted by member na- 
tions that do not have bills of rights as parts 
of their systems of law, as our own American 
Bill of Rights is a part of our Constitution. 

These are only a few of the illustrations 
that could be given to show that the func- 
tions of the Charter’s six great organs as they 
are above described constitute about 90 per- 
cent of the substance of the document. 

One final word. We must not be gadget- 
minded about world peace or this Charter. 
It is not something that, when wound up, 
can be left to itself to do the job which we 
go off and attend to our personal affairs. 
The American Constitution was > ‘t such a 
gadget for the colonies. It was the Consti- 
tution, plus the earnest endeavors of George 
Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Members of the Congress and the 
voters that made of the new United States 
the Nation that was strong enough to fight 
and win the War of Secession that was fought 
to test the strength of the Union, that made 
this country the great successful Nation that 
it is today. 

Selfishness and greed have not been abol- 
ished at San Francisco. But there has been 
written a document which, if ratified and 
supported with earnestness and zeal, can 
keep the peace when the inevitable threats of 
war arise again in the future. 





Let Them Know the Truth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Standard-Star of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., has published an edi- 
torial entitled “Let Them Know the 
Truth.” I asked permission of the House 
last week for its insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


LET THEM KNOW THE TRUTH 


If we are to have world peace permanently 
we can find no better basis for mutual un- 
derstanding and tolerance among the nations 
of the world than complete freedom of the 
press and an absolutely free hand in the col- 
lection and distribution of accurate news 
to all people. 

That is why we are especially interested 
in a resolution recently adopted by the New 
York State Publishers Association following 
an address by Wilbur Forrest, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, chairman of a special 
committee of the Americrin Society of News- 
paper Editors, which girdled the globe in a 
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need for an untrammeled 


survey of the 
press. 

Stressing Mr. Forrest’s plea for “a true and 
fair picture of American life and of the 
aims and policies of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” as contended for by the State 

epartment in its extremely valuable world- 
covering broadcasts and news distribution, 
the State publishers adopted unanimously 
this resolution: 

“Resolved, That the New York State Pub- 
lishers Association go on record as endorsing 
this program, as being an essential part of 
our foreign policy and in our opinion one 
of the most constructive steps that can be 
taken in modern-day diplomacy.” 

But over and beyond the value to America 
that we should let other nations know what 
we are and what we seek, there is the in- 
herent need for countries less enlightened 
to know themselves. A particularly good ex- 
ample of what we mean by this can be found 
in the commendable efforts by the Columbia 
University School of Journalism in establish- 
ment in 1943 of the Chinese Post-Graduate 
School of Journalism in Chungking. 

Under trying war conditions, traveling 
without convoy protection by freighter for 
50 days, over the “hump” without guns, brave 
Americans flew to establish in far-off China 
this little branch of a great American uni- 
versity. And in its 2 years the school has 
already processed 63 young Chinese men and 
women in the art of objective reporting, dedi- 
cated to the principle that where people 
know the truth they will find liberty. -Dif- 
ficulties were almost prohibitive; even the 
small school newspaper published in English 
was hand-set by compositors who could 
neither read nor write English. There was 
the native Chinese shyness, both upon the 
part of students and public officials, to over- 
come; there was the age-old inability to un- 
derstand that truth must be ungarnished 
to be really palatable. 

If we can establish such an institution 
in China we can do it in Iraq and in Indo- 
nesia and in Ecuador and anywhere else 
that modern journalism is lacking. By so 
doing, we are confident, therg will come not 
only a better understanding of America and 
its unselfish missionary spirit, but also a 
far more valuable contribution to the peo- 
ple of these nations. And from it all will in 
time arise the only sound base upon which 
permanent peace can rest, better understand- 
ing and a more tolerant attitude toward 
those who now seem foreign. 





We Have One Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately, our relationship with Russia have 
been hand-made for those who wish to 
continuously discuss the next war. 

There is, of course, between ourselves 
and the great nation of Central Europe 
and Asia vast chasms. We do not speak 
the same language. Our economics are 
vastly different. In many ways our racial 
stocks differ. Russia is at least 60 per- 
cent oriental-minded while we are occi- 
dental. We have vastly different re- 
ligions and ethical convictions. 

Certainly now is the time for us to be 
firm and insist upon the building of the 
United Nations into a functioning body. 


In this connection, I am including an 
editorial from the Wenatchee Daily 
World, Wenatchee, Wash., which indi- 
cates the direction in which some of our 
thinking is going: 


WE HAVE ONE CHANCE 


Any day for the past 2 months you would 
have had to be deaf not to hear the talk 
about a war with Russia. We should not pass 
this talk off lightly because it represents pub- 
lic opinion, but we should try to set curselves 
straight on at least a few basic points. 

Some people say that England is “again” 
trying to involve us in trouble which is not 
really our business. These people believe the 
Russian attempt to cut the British lifeline 
in the Middle East is a strictly Russian- 
British matter; and that, since the British 
Commonwealth came cut of this war as a 
rather shaky affair anyhow, it is not even 
very interesting which power is going to ap- 
ply the coup de grace. 

This is faulty and dangerous reasoning. 
One need not even go back to Willkie’s One 
World concept to understand how faulty it 
is. If Russia cuts the British lifeline in the 
Middle East, the Commonwealth will disap- 
pear es a first rate power. Only two of the 
current Big Three will remain. 

Considering the history of the last 2.000 
years, one need not be a prophet to predict 
that the survivors will start trading blows 
sooner or later, probably sooner, to establish 
which one will run the world. This is par- 
ticularly likely in the case of powers like the 
United States and the U.S. S. R., since they 
are bound to get into each other’s hair, not 
only for political but on ideological grounds. 

All considered, the United States stands to 
lose such a war. 

About 75 percent of the earth's surface is 
water. The greater part of the remaining 
25 percent, four-fifths in actual fact, con- 
sists of the continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The great geographer Halford Mac- 
Kinder called it the “world island.” Russia 
already sits astride the largest contiguous 
land area on the world island. With the 
British Commonwealth out of the running, 
Russia would soon dominate all of it. The 
trouble is now, that compared with the 
world island, the American continents are 
not much more than satellite islands, islands 
that could be outproduced and outfought by 
an organized world island with comparative 
ease. 

What does that mean? It means simply 
that the United States, facing one giant com- 
petitor in the fight for survival, would have 
to start amassing power. It would probably 
begin by trying to organize all American 
Nations into one bloc, from Canada to south- 
ernmost South America, and that would in 
turn revive the cry of Yank imperialism and 
set off a first-rate batch of little wars. As 
the consolidation of the Americas would be 
only a first step, it easly follows that we 
would soon be on the way to a conflagration 
in which we would be not only a party, but 
the most important party. 

All of which must show that we have 
a definite stake in the security of Britain, 
whether we like it or not. 

There is another problem, however. Sup- 
posing we went to war with Russia—now. 
And iet us assume that we defeat Russia. 
What then? 

A defeated Russia is still an existing 
Russia, a giant of 180,000,000 people with a 
majority of fanatic nationalists who would 
never forget their defeat by powers which 
they have been told for 30 years have always 
been anxious to cut Russia’s throat. And 
Allied military government over this great 
land mass and these people, people of whom 
only those over 40 know anything but com- 
munism? 

Our military government is not even suc- 
cessful over tiny Bavaria! 
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Surely, we could cut Russia down to its 
original size, but in that case we would face 
the identical situation we are now con- 
fronted with, a second time in 20 years. 

In short, a war with Russia would not 
settle anything. It would be the most futile 
war ever waged and the most costly. 

Where then is the out? 

There is only one way. No people on earth 
want further war, at least not until they 
have recovered from that holocaust just 
ended. That could mean five more years 
of peace, of a peace resembling a mad dance 
on a volcano, but a peace of sorts, neverthe- 
less. These 5 years are our chance, human- 
ity’s chance. They might be sufficient to 
build the United Nations Organization into 
a workable, functioning body. 

Admittedly this is a slim chance. 
it is the only one we have. 


But 





REA’s Contribution to the National 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I offer a very interesting and in- 
formative address delivered by Hon. 
Claude R. Wickard, Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, at the an- 
nual convention of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Tuesday, March 5, 1946. 

The address, well worth reading, is as 
follows: 


I am most happy to attend this, the first 
peacetime convention of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. It affords 
an opportunity to demonstrate that united 
action for service to the Nation is possible 
in “peace as in war. 

I want to congratulate you on the high 
purposes which are being served by the fine 
program you have arranged for this con- 
vention. Each of us will draw inspiration 
and encouragement from our association 
here. I am confident that we will return to 
our daily tasks strengthened in our determi- 
nation that no obstacles shall be allowed to 
stand between us and the major objectives 
of the rural electrification program, and of 
insuring that the program shall make its 
maximum contribution to the national wel- 
fare. 

It would be splendid if it were possible for 
all of us in the Washington office of REA 
to become personally acquainted with you 
people who have the responsibility of carry- 
ing on the work of the REA cooperatives. I 
know we would have a much better under- 
standing of your problems. We would more 
deeply appreciate the sacrifices you have 
made in order that your cooperative might 
better serve your consumers and those who 
will become your consumers. I have heard 
many cooperative officials tell of the joyful 
expressions on the faces of rural people, and 
of the outpourings of gratitude, when the 
REA lines are first energized. Many of you 
have told me that gratification over the 
knowledge that you are helping to bring 
greater happiness into the lives of rural peo- 
ple compensates for your personal Sacrifices 
and the disappointment you feel because of 
your inability to extend REA service as rap- 
idly as it is needed and wanted. There is 


no question in my mind but that we in the 
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Washington office would be even more im- 
pressed with the great good the REA program 
is doing if we could personally visit with you 
more often, and get to see rural electrifica- 
tion through your eyes. 

You will note that I said “even more im- 
pressed.” I said that advisedly, because I 
have never worked with a group of people 
who had a better esprit de corps or more 
devotion te their work than has the REA 
personnel in the Washington office. I won- 
der whether there is a harder working group 
in or out of the Government. I was espe- 
cially impressed by the way the entire staff 
worked to keep the program going during 
the recent move from St. Louis to Washing- 
ton, despite personal inconveniences and 
even hardships. Incidentaliy, I want to say 
that we in REA received fullest cooperation 
from the Department of Agriculture at the 
time of our move from St. Louis and that 
we are now happily situated in the Depart- 
ment. As I become better acquainted with 
the REA personnel I realize that such de- 
votion to a program can only spring from 
a conviction that worth-while things are be- 
ing accomplished daily and that much more 
good remains to be done. I consider it a 
great privilege and a great honor to be at 
the head of such a fine organization. 


Comprehension of the broader aspects of 
rural electrification, in terms of its benefits 
to the whole nation as well as to agriculture 
and the rural community, cannot fail to 
generate enthusiasm among those who have 
ahand init. I think this is the explanation 
of what has been called the REA spirit. 
I wish to discuss some of these things briefly 
today. 

I don’t believe anyone who is acquainted 
with the facts will dispute my statement 
that electricity is doing more to make rural 
homes happier than anything else. I also 
believe it is doing more than anything else 
to take the drudgery out of rural homes 
and out of the lives of farm people, particu- 
larly farm wives whose lot has been notori- 
ously bad. More profitable farming methods 
are made possible by use of electrical equip- 
ment at various farm tasks. Electricity is 
making rural life healthier by providing 
better year-round diets through food preser- 
vation and more sanitary handling of food 
products on the farm. I need not describe 
to you how electricity is essential in the 
modernization of rural churches and schools 
and other community centers, and in at- 
tracting to rural areas small industries which 
offer a means of supplementing incomes of 
rural people. 

I do not want anyone to get the idea that 
I think electricity will cure all the ills of 
agriculture. But I know of no single force 
which is more powerful in promoting the 
right kind of farming, in keeping the Na- 
tion’s agriculture on a sound basis and in 
restoring the rural community as a good 
place in which to live and enjoy life. This 
conviction grows out of my lifetime experi- 
ence in agriculture as a dirt farmer, as an 
organizer of rural cooperatives, as one who 
was denied central-station electric service 
for years and who now has REA service by 
choice, and as one who has served in several 
positions in agriculture. 

A sound agriculture and a happy rural peo- 
ple can be powerful factors in stabilizing the 
Nation economically, socially, and politically. 
A declining agriculture presages a decadent 
nation. That has been demonstrated over 
and over again in the world’s history. 
George Washington knew it. So did Thomas 
Jefferson. The latter believed that this Na- 
tion’s future was wholly dependent on a 
happy and progressive rural people. He was 
responsible for many better farming methods 
in this country. What great use he would 
have made of electricity as we know it. 

The entire Nation benefits when agricul- 
ture is prosperous. As a matter of fact, it 
is impossible for the rest of the Nation to 
enjoy prosperity for a prolonged period un- 
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less agriculture has buying power. The con- 
sumers of the city gain every time a farmer 
finds a more efficient method of production 
or a way of placing a better product on the 
market. 

It is a well-known sociological fact that 
the great cities of any nation constantly 
draw upon the rural population for new 
blood and new vigor. For this reason our 
great urban centers benefit when rural com- 
munities are composed of happy, healthy, 
progressive, and vigorous people. Such a 
rural population is the best mainstay I know 
for domestic tranquillity and the preservation 
of our democratic form cf government. 
Rural electrification offers the greatest aid 
toward that kind of rural population. 

I have no fear for the future of our program 
so long as we keep before us and before the 
nation this picture of rural America being 
lifted to new heights of happiness and se- 
curity by rural electrification. It is import- 
ant that we measure our accomplishments in 
terms of miles of lines built, ::umber of con- 
sumers connected, number of kilowatt hours 
consumed, aad number of dollars paid on in- 
debtedness. I do not for a minute want to 
minimize such measures of accomplishments. 
But they are important only because they 
denote progress toward making rural life 
happier and more prosperous and our Nation 
stronger and more secure. 

This brings me to some of the things which 
I believe must now receive our undivided at- 
tention if we are to attain our major ob- 
jectives. We are coming into a period when 
all members of the REA family will need to 
draw upon one another for inspiration, cour- 
age and vitality. The demands of a new day 
are upon us. Six million rural families are 
still awaiting the benefits of our program. 
Since most of them live in the less densely 
settled sections of the country, the hardest 
part of the rural electrification job lies ahead 
of us. 

We are facing a bolder and perhaps a more 
desperate opposition from private utilities at 
this time than REA has ever before experi- 
enced. This opposition extends from cream- 
skimming spite lines activities in areas laid 
out for development by cooperatives to the 
maintaining of a strong lobby in Washing- 
ton. A Nation-wide advertising campaign in 
the weekly and daily press, in nationally cir- 
culated magazines and on the radio networks 
is being carried out. State legislatures and 
regulatory bodies, as well as the National 
Congress, are being flooded with utility pro- 
posals for various restrictive measures to be 
applied to the REA program. 

We in the REA have only one recourse in 
combating the destructive efforts of the 
utilities. We cannot use their unfair tac- 
tics. We must rely on our true friends in 
Congress and in farm organizations. But 
we can only be assured of this support if we 
first assure ourselves of the overwhelming 
support of rural people. We have got to get 
down to grass-roots planning and organizing 
if our program is to go forward. 

The first necessary step is to plan for com- 
plete area coverage. We cannot afford to 
lull ourselves into complacent disregard of 
the needs and rights of the people who want 
REA service. The cooperative that cannot 
offer specific proposals for extending service 
into thinner territories will be at a distinct 
disadvantage in marshaling public opinion 
in support cf its program, as opposed to 
power company cream-skimming. Pros- 
pective consumers who have not been signed 
up by a cooperative, and given every assur- 
ance that it will build lines to reach them as 
quickly as possible, may be persuaded to 
take service from a power company spite 
line which would wreck the cooperative’s 
program. In some sections of the country, 
signed-up members of cooperatives have al- 
ready been won over by power companies 
because of the failure of the cooperatives 
to give them this assurance. Rural people 
who are tempted to yield to any kind of 





power company offer which would disrupt a 
cooperative’s plans for area coverage service 
should be kept constantly aware of the fact 
that by so doing they may be responsible for 
making it impossible for many of their neigh- 
bors to get electricity. 

I must tell you that some REA supporters 
in Congress are becoming critical of some 
REA cooperative officials who are unwilling 
to help extend to others the benefits of the 
REA program which they themselves enjoy. 
Some cooperative officials may think that 
area coverage and sound financial policy are 
incompatible. I do not think this is true ir 
full advantage is taken of the more favorable 
loan terms, the lower power costs and the 
increased kw.-hr. consumption per user. I 
am afraid our cooperatives would have to 
look pretty hard for an excuse that would 
justify them, in the eyes of some of our sup- 
porters in Congress, in sentencing people 
entitled to REA service to remain in darkness, 
It is unthinkable that areas which can be 
served should become dark spots in our rural 
economy, both literally and figuratively. 

More of the cooperatives may expect power 
company offers to purchase their properties 
if spite-line activities are not successful in 
wrecking them. This kind ou. activity will be 
especially pronounced wherever there are 
prospects of low-cost public power for dis- 
tribution, unless the power companies can 
get control of the power at its source through 
control of transmission facilities. 

The power company seeking to buy out 
a cooperative, or to stage a spite-line raid on 
its unserved membership, usualy has a lot 
of deceptive arguments and tricks. Some- 
times they hold out the bait of cheaper rates 
or lower minimums. Sometimes they fright- 
en people about their going into debt. They 
erect a few lines in strategic places by the 
way of proving they can serve people imme- 
diately. But they neglect to say they are 
in business for just one purpose, and that is 
to obtain profits from consumers’ power bills 

Above all, we have to show rural pecple 
that the REA cooperative is not just another 
public utility, but that it is a nonprofit or- 
ganization created for the purpose of pro- 
viding the best possible service at the lowest 
cost. The right to obtain service from an 
organization of that kind should be valued 
highly by any informed and reasonable per- 
son. Cooperative members should be per- 
suaded to weigh its value against any tem- 
porary benefits which might be offered them 
by a power company that allows its customers 
no voice whatever in the fixing of rates and 
other matters. 

We are faced with the absolute necessity 
of carrying the REA message to rural peopl 
to businessmen, and to public-spirited groups 
everywhere. Every cooperative should make 
a special effort to get its own story across 
in its own territory—the story of its suc- 
cesses, its services to the community, its 
problems. This in turn would help us to 
repel the attacks on our program along the 
national front. 

For example, I believe fewer people would 
be misled by power-company agitation for 
a prohibition against REA generating and 
transmission loans if the needs and the mean- 
ing of our program were more widely under- 
stood. 

There are two prime requirements for e 
rural electrification program which will be o! 
most benefit to rural people, which will make 
the maximum contribution to the entire Na- 
tion. First, lines must be built to reach 
every potential consumer, Second, our dis- 
tribution cooperatives must be able to supply 
power in sufficient quantities and at low 
enough rates to encourage maximum con- 
sumption. Just turning on the lights is not 
rural electrification. The farm family must 


be encouraged to use every piece of electrical 
equipment that can possibly add to efficiency 
of production and greater farm profits. This 
can be done only if the cooperative can offer 


rates its consumers can afford to pay for such 
services, 








PEA is not interested in making generating 
nd transmission loans merely for the sake 
of adding to our investment. We are inter- 
ested only in helping the cooperatives gain 
ss to all the power they need af reason- 
ble rates. We can prove by the record that 
the savings to rural people on power costs 
as a direct result of such loans will ulti- 
mately exceed many times over the amounts 
loaned by REA for generating and trans- 
mission facilities. They have proved a very 
sound type of investment in the returns al- 
ady yielded. I firmly believe that rural 
people should have the right to use any fair 
and honest means of getting the power they 
need at reasonable rates. Excessive power 
costs in any locality seriously retard the 
beneficent effects of rural electrification. 

May I repeat to you the last two sentences 
of a talk I made at Grand Forks, N. Dak., last 
November 7: “There is one thing of which 
I am positive—one thing which I hope is 
realized by every REA consumer, every pros- 
pective REA consumer, and, in addition, every 
rural consumer of private utility power— 
and that is that we, in REA, must never be 
deprived of the authority to finance coopera- 
tive generating and transmission facilities 
for the benefit of rural people. If rural peo- 
ple lose this opportunity they will lose their 
most potent defense weapon against those 
who in the past have always charged for elec- 
tricity all that the traffic would bear.” 

The fight that we are in now, the battles 
that are ahead, the problems that must be 
solved, the great objectives yet to be reached, 
call for more courage, more determination, 
more hard work and more unselfish coopera- 
tion on the part of every one of us. 

The REA program offers a new and unique 
approach to the objective of making the 
Government of maximum aid to its citizens 
with a minimum of direct supervision. As 
I see it, through the REA the Government 
is lending money for an enterprise which is 
of the greatest importance to the welfare of 
its people. In order to see that the loan is 
repaid and that the people get the maximum 
benefit from the program the Government, 
through the REA, extends certain technical 
assistance. But the business management 
and the policies of the operating organization 
are governed by the users of its service. To 
my way of thinking this is democracy at its 
You and I want it to be more and more 
successful and more and more satisfying. 

t is our ambition to be of the greatest aid 
to you in your heavy responsibilities with the 
least participation in the management of 
your affairs. We pledge to you our efforts 
to cooperate in any way necessary to insure 
that the REA program will make its maxi- 
mum contribution to the national welfare. 
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When the Floodgates Open 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr.GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
permission was granted by the House for 
the insertion im the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD of the editorial entitled ““‘When the 
Floodgates Open,” published in the New 
Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard-Star: 


WHEN THE FLOODGATES OPEN 


Chester Bowles, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, has predicted in the most 
optimistic vein he has displayed in many 
months, that there will shortly be “the great- 
est flood of goods this great Nation has ever 
seen.” We assume that he means the great- 
est peacetime flow of commodities, for cer- 
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tainly we expect no such output as marked 
our war effort in industry. 

There will be some citizens who will credit 
this flood of production to jhe administra- 
tion’s wage-price policy; there will be many 
others who will believe staunchly and argu- 
mentatively that this production has been 
reached in spite of the policies laid down by 
Mr. Bowles and President Truman. 

We doubt if there is any great purpose to 
be served in searching for the cause of this 
good fortune ahead. For our part, if we were 
asked who should get the credit, we would 
be strongly of the opinion it should go to 
American industry itself, to the leaders who 
have planned wisely despite discouragement 
and handicaps from Washington, and to the 
workers who have not struck, because of their 
knowledge that production must come before 
we can defeat inflation and higher prices. 

Proof of this contention lies in the very 
nature of the bulge-in-the-line policy to 
which the administration was finally driven. 
Against their earlier fixed policies, the ad- 
ministration’s reconversion leaders have been 
forced to give way in so many instances that 
the exception now becomes the rule. Pro- 
duction simply could not be guaranteed un- 
til prices were lifted sufficiently to offset the 
higher costs brought about by increased 
wages and prices of materials. 

But who or what or why isn't so important 
now; what is paramount is that the flood- 
gates of production are about to open wide. 





A New Dark Age 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
much impressed with the column by 
Dorothy Thompson which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star on 
Wednesday of this week. It is a pessi- 
mistic article, but there is much in it to 
provoke thought among those who feel 
that we Americans should be taking an 
active lead in promoting a lasting peace. 

Certainly, our heritage should give us 
the capacity for doing this, and I com- 
mend reading of this article to every 
thoughtful person: 

ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

One of my colleagues inquired wonderingly 
in a column the other day, “Is it possible that 
we may be drifting into a new Dark Ages?” 

I suppose the people around the year 400 
were asking the same question, for it is char- 
acteristic that we cannot read the meaning 
of our times until it affects us, intimately 
and personally. 

We are in a new Dark Ages. We are in it 
up to the neck. The question is whether 
there are sufficient remnants of civilization 
left to re-create order and security or whether 
the anarchy that has swallowed most of 
civilization already will become universal, to 
the point where the whole world is given over 
to armed gangs, and no man’s property or 
life is safe anywhere on the globe. 

Technology is not civilization, nor is sci- 
ence necessarily its handmaid. Automobiles, 
gadgets, and atom bombs are not civilization. 
The night of the twentieth century Dark 
Ages is noisy with the whirrings of machines; 
human ingenuity has reached a Himalaya 
peak of achievement. But mankind is in the 


depths of horror and despair, and every new 
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invention glares at him with the terrifying 
visage of a Frankenstein destroyer. 

Civilization is social integration; it is a 
system of rights and obligations so universally 
accepted that men take it for granted. Itisa 
complex of codes and standards, written or 
unwritten, within which persons are con- 
scious of a continuity with the past and a 
prospect of the future; a condition in which 
men know what they may legitimately expect 
as the result of certain actions and on what 
support they may legitimately depend. Civil- 
lization is the rule of law, and law is but the 
codification of standards. To live in civiliza- 
tion is to live in a society where actions are 
referred to standards. The absence of stand- 
ards is barbarism, and barbarism is the de- 
scription of our world—in greater or less de- 
gree of every part of it. 

We have just gone through a world war in 
which, for the first time in centuries, no 
limits were placed on its objectives or upon 
the manner of waging it. Unquestioned even 
was the very concept of total war. During 
it the prospective victors made a series of 
agreements, the chief characteristic of which 
was the total absence of any justification 
whatsoever in reason. 

A frontier is drawn here according to eth- 
nographical principles and there in defiance 
of all ethnographical principles; reparations 
are collected from ally and conquered enemy 
alike, and in the form of pure and simple 
loot, of individual persons, and even by and 
for individual persons and firms. Not only 
nations but whole social classes are hunted 
as Fascists without the slightest regard to 
their individual allegiances; millions are for- 
cibly uprooted from ancestral homes and 
lands, and jammed in concentration camps or 
set wandering without sustenance or destina- 
tion. 

Governments are created by leaders of 
armed gangs, and are thereafter maintained 
by private armies; like the Landsknechte of 
the Middle Ages; diplomacy takes the form 
of expletives hurled from public platforms or 
through the private press of self-appointed 
fuehrers governing the bodies and souls of 
men by pure whim. 

Strikes are called, entailing cruel depriva- 
tions for tens of thousands and suddenly 
ended because its leaders become suspicious 
of each other’s ambitions; a labor-leader 
member of a city government threatens to 
paralyze a metropolis to achieve a political 
decision; organized mobs influence 
the most important policies by chanting 
slogans in the streets 

A traitor to his oath of citizenship claims 
a higher loyalty to another state; a labor 
leader sentenced for contempt of court is 
hailed as a martyr and poses for his photo- 
graph; companies plant networks of 
agents within our Government to work for 
private ends A world organization is 
launched in the atmosphere of a night club, 


seex to 


great 


and greeted with rapture, although it con- 
tains neither the ingredients for creating, ad- 
judicating, or enforcing equal law 

Great armies are disbanded in response to 
public clamor before the aims for which the 
dead perished are even in sight 

At the end of a people’s war it is proposed 
to hold a peace conference in secret, pre- 
sumably because the negotiations could n 
bear the light of day 

In a barbarous w4rld the barbaric are t 
fitted to survive, as the savage alone can 
survive in the jungle Civilization has al- 
ready capituated to barbarism by default of 
its own standards. It will capitulate further 
for it has lost its morale, i. e., its morality. 
That the morality and the civilization sur- 
vive in millions cf individual persons is be- 
side the point. It is they are the out- 
casts of the age, not its directors, and even 
they are without the wili to responsibility 
and control. 

As in that other Dark Ages, they are fleeing 
into ivory towers, feeling themselves helpless 
to be more than chroniclers and observers of 


C 
the disintegrating age. 
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Genocide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. RYTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr.RYTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an article 
by Dr. Raphael Lemkin appearing in the 
March 1946 edition of the American 
Scholar entitled “Genocide.” 

Dr. Raphael Lemkin, eminent Polish 
scholar, and author of many books and 
articles published in several languages, 
is adviser on foreign affairs to the War 
Department. In his recent book, Axis 
Rule in Occupied Europe, Dr. Lemkin 
originated concepts included in the in- 
dictment of German war criminals at 
the Nuremberg trials, where he served 
on the staff of the United States Chief of 
Counsel for Prosecution of Criminality. 


GENOCIDE 
(By Raphael Lemkin) 


The last war has focused our attention 
on the phenomenon of the destruction of 
whole populations—of national, racial, and 
religious groups—both biologically and cul- 
turally. The German practices, especially in 
the course of occupation, are too well known. 
Their general plan was to win the peace 
though the war be lost, and that goal could 
have been achieved through successfully 
changing the political and demographic in- 
terrelationships in Europe in favor of Ger- 
many. The population not destroyed was to 
be integrated in the German cultural, po- 
litical, and economic pattern. In this way 
a mass obliteration of nationhoods had been 
planned throughout occupied Europe. The 
Nazi leaders had stated very bluntly their 
intent to wipe out the Poles, the Russians; 
to destroy demographically and culturally 
the French element in Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Slavonians in Carniola and Carinthia. They 
almost achieved their goal in exterminating 
the Jews and gypsies in Europe. Obviously, 
the German experience is the most striking 
and the most deliberate and thorough, but 
history has provided us with other examples 
of the destruction of entire nations, and 
ethnic and religious groups. There are, for 
example, the destruction of Carthage; that 
of religious groups in the wars of Islam and 
the Crusades; the massacres of the Albi- 
genses and the Waldenses; and more re- 
cently, the massacre of the Armenians. 

While society sought protection against 
individual crimes, or rather crimes directed 
against individuals, there has been no serious 
endeavor hitherto to prevent and punish the 
murder and destruction of millions. Ap- 
parently, there was not even an adequate 
name for such a phenomenon. Referring to 
the Nazi butchery in the present war, Win- 
ston Churchill said in his broadcast of Au- 
gust, 1941, “We are in the presence of a 
crime without a name.” 


II 


Would mass murder be an adequate name 
for such a phenomenon? We think not, since 
it does not connote the motivation of the 
crime, especially when the motivation is based 
upon racial, national, or religious considera- 
tions. An attempt to destroy a nation and 
obliterate its cultural personality was hither- 
to called denationalization. This term seems 
to be inadequate, since it does not connote 
biological destruction. On the other hand, 
this term is mostly used for conveying or for 
defining an act of deprivation of citizenship. 
Many authors, instead of using a generic 
term, use terms connoting only some func- 
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tional aspect of the main generic notion of 
the destruction of nations and races. Thus, 
the terms “Germanization,” “Italianization,” 
“Magyarization”sare used often to connote 
the imposition by a stronger nation (Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary) of its national pattern 
upon the national group controlled by it. 
These terms are also inadequate since they 
do not convey biological destruction, and 
they cannot be used as a generic term. In the 
case of Germany, it would be ridiculous to 
speak about the Germanization of the Jews 
or Poles in western Poland, since the Ger- 
mans wanted these groups eradicated entirely. 

Hitler stated many times that Germaniza- 
tion could only be carried out with the soil, 
never with men. These considerations led 
the author of this article to the necessity 
of coining a new term for this particular 
concept: “genocide.” This word is made 
from the ancient Greek word “genos” (race, 
clan) and the Latin suffix “cide” (killing). 
Thus, “genocide” in its formation would cor- 
respond to such words as “tyrannicide,” 
“homicide,” “patricide.” 


III 


Genocide is the crime of destroying na- 
tional, racial, or religious groups. The prob- 
lem now arises as to whether it is a crime of 
only national importance, or a crime in which 
international society as such should be vitally 
interested. Many reasons speak for the sec- 
ond alternative. It would be impractical to 
treat genocide as a national crime, since by 
its very nature it is committed by the state 
or by powerful groups which have the back- 
ing of the state. A state would never prose- 
cute a crime instigated or backed by itself. 

By its very legal, moral, and humanitarian 
nature, it must be considered an interna- 
tional crime. The conscience of mankind 
has been shocked by this type of mass bar- 
barity. There have been many instances of 
states expressing their concern about an- 
other state’s treatment of its citizens. The 
United States rebuked the Government of 
Czarist Russia as well as that of Rumania for 
the ghastly pogroms they instigated or tol- 
erated. There was also diplomatic action in 
behalf of the Greeks and Armenians when 
they were being massacred by the Turks. 
States have even entered into international 
treaties by which they assumed specific obli- 
gations in the treatment of their own na- 
tionals. We may, in this respect, refer to the 
treaty entered into between the United 
States and Spain in 1898, in which the free 
exercise of religion was assured by the 
United States to the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories which were ceded to her. 

Another classical example of international 
concern in the treatment of citizens of other 
states by their governments is provided by 
the minority treaties under the auspices of 
the League of Nations which were signed by 
a number of European countries after the 
First World War. Again, the declaration of 
the Eighth International Conference of 
American States provides that any persecu- 
tion on account of racial or religious motives 
which makes it impossible for a group of 
human beings to live decently is contrary to 
the political and judicial systems of America. 
The Charter of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion also provides for the international pro- 
tection of human rights, indicating that the 
denial of such rights by any state is a mat- 
ter of concern to all mankind. 

Cultural considerations speak for interna- 
tional protection of national, religious, and 
racial groups. Our whole cultural heritage 
is a product of the contributions of all na- 
tions. Wecan best understand this when we 
realize how impoverished our culture would 
be if the peoples doomed by Germany, such 
as the Jews, had not been permitted to create 
the Bible, or to give birth to an Einstein, a 
Spinoza; if the Poles had not had the oppor- 
tunity to give to the world a Copernicus, a 
Chopin, a Curie; the Czechs, a Huss, a 
Dvorak; the Greeks, a Plato, and a Socrates; 





the Russians, a Tolstoy and a Shostakovich. 

There are also practical considerations. 
Expulsions of law-abiding residents from 
Germany before this war created frictions 
with the neighboring countries to which these 
peoples were expelled. Mass persecutions 
forced mass flight. Thus, the normal migra- 
tion between countries assumes pathologica] 
dimensions. 

Again, international trade depends upon 
confidence in the ability of the individuals 
participating in the interchange of goods to 
fulfill their obligations. The arbitrary and 
wholesale confiscations of the properties of 
whole groups of citizens of one state for 
racial or other reasons deprives them of their 
capacity to discharge their obligations to 
citizens of other states. Many American citi- 
zens were deprived of the possibility of claim- 
ing debts incurred by German importers af- 
ter these importers were destroyed by the 
Hitler regime. 

Finally, genocide in time of peace creates 
international tensions and leads to war. It 
was used by the Nazi regime to strengthen 
the alleged unity and totalitarian control of 
the German people as a preparation for war. 
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Once we have recognized the international 
implications of genocidal practices, we must 
create the legal framework for the recogni- 
tion of genocide as an international crime. 
The significant feature of international crime 
is a recognition that because of its interna- 
tional importance is must be punished and 
punishable through international coopera- 
tion. The establishment of international ma- 
chinery for such punishment is essential. 

Thus, it has been recognized by the law of 
nations and by the criminal codes of many 
nations that crimes which affect the com- 
mon good of mankind—as, for example, 
piracy, unlawful production and trade in 
narcotics, forgery of money, trade in women 
and children, trades in slaves—all these are 
international crimes (delicta juric gentium). 
For such crimes, the principle of universal 
repression has been adopted: namely, the 
culprit can be punished not only before the 
courts of the country where the crime has 
been perpetrated, but also by courts of the 
country where the culprit can be appre- 
hended if he escaped justice in his own coun- 
try. For example, a currency forger who 
committed his crime in Paris and escaped to 
Prague can be punished validly in the latter 
city. 

In 1933, at the Fifth International Confer- 
ence for the Unification of Criminal Law 
(under the auspices of the Fifth Committee 
of the League of Nations) the author of the 
present article introduced a proposal pro- 
viding for this type of jurisdiction for acts 
of persecution amounting to what is now 
called genccide. Unfortunately, at that time, 
his proposal was not adopted. Had this 
principle been adopted at that time by inter- 
national treaty, we would not now have all 
the discussions about ex post facto law, in 
relation to crimes committed by the Ger- 
man Government against its own citizens 
prior to this war. 
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A ruthless regime finds it easiest to com- 
mit genocide in time of war. It then be- 
comes a problem of the treatment, or, rather, 
mistreatment, of a civilian population by an 
occupant. The Fourth Hague Convention 
establishes a rule of law in the protection of 
civilian populations which an occupant must 
respect. Within the purview of this law 
comes the protection of the honor, liberty, 
life, family rights, and property rights of the 
population in the occupied country. 

Genocide can be carried out through acts 
against individuals, when the ultimate in- 
tent is to annihilate the entire group com- 
posed of these individuals; every specific act 
of genocide as directed against individuals as 
members of a national or racial group is 
illegal under the Hague Convention. If the 


killing of one Jew or one Pole is a crime, the 














killing of all the Jews and all the Poles is not 
a lesser crime. Moreover, the criminal in- 
tent to kill or destroy all the members of 
such a group shows premeditation and de- 
liberation and a state of systematic crimi- 
nality which is only an aggravated circum- 
stance for the punishment. 

Genocide has been included in the indict- 
ment of the major war criminals for the use 
of the Nuremberg trials. It reads as follows: 

“They (the defendants) conducted de- 
liberate and systematic genocide—viz, the 
extermination of racial and national groups— 
against the civilian populations of certain 
occupied territories in order to destroy par- 
ticular races and classes of people, and na- 
tional, racial, or religious groups, particu- 

ly Jews, Poles, gypsies, and others.” 

By including genocide in the indictment, 
the enormity of the Nazi crimes has been 
more accurately described. Moreover, as in 
the case of homicide, the natural right of 
existence for individuals is implied: by the 
formulation of genocide as a crime, the prin- 
ciple that every national, racial, and religious 
group has a natural right of existence is pro- 
claimed. Attacks upon such groups are in 
violation of that right to exist and to develop 
within an international community as free 
members of international society. Thus, gen- 
cide is not only a crime against the rules of 
war, but also a crime against humanity. 

Only after the cessation of hostilities could 
the whole gruesome picture of genocide com- 
mitted in the occupied countries be reviewed. 
During the military occupation unconfirmed 
rumors about genocide leaked out from be- 
hind the iron curtains covering enslaved 
Europe. The International Red Cross was 
precluded from visiting occupied countries 
and gathering information about the mis- 
treatment of the civilian populations. It so 
happened because the Geneva Convention 
gave to the International Red Cross the right 
to supervise and control only the treatment 
of prisoners of war. A paradoxical situation 
was created: men who went into the battle- 
field with a considerable expectancy of death 
survived, while their families, left behind in 
supposed security, were annihilated. The 
author of the present article has proposed in 
his book Axis Rule in Occupied Eurcpe that 
international law be changed so that in time 
of war the treatment of civilian populations 
will also be under supervisory control of an 
international body like the International 
Red Cross The Swedish newspaper, Dagens 
Nyheter, of November 2, 1945, announced 
that the chairman of the Swedish Red Cross, 
Count Bernadotte, referred to the author’s 
prcposal as acceptable for consideration at 
a future conference of the International Red 
Cross, and declared that the Swedish Red 
Cross would support it. While the writer is 
gratified by this development, he hopes that 
other governments will support the proposal 
to change international law. 

VI . 

On the basis of the foregoing considera- 
tions, the author proposes that the United 
Nations as they are now organized, together 
with other invited nations, enter into an in- 
ternational treaty which would formulate 
genocide as an international crime, providing 
for its prevention and punishment in time of 
peace and war. This treaty, basically, should 
include, among other things, the following 
principles: 

1. The crime of genocide should be recog- 
nized therein as a conspiracy to exterminate 
national, religious, or racial groups. The 
overt acts of such a conspiracy may consist 
of attacks against life, liberty, or property 
of members of such groups merely because 
of their affiliation with such groups. The 
formulation of the crime may be as follows: 
“Whoever, while participating in a con- 
spiracy to destroy a national, racial, or reli- 
gious group, undertakes an attack against 
life, liberty, or property of members of such 
groups is guilty of the crime of genocide.” 
The crime so formulated should be incorpo- 
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rated in every national criminal code of the 
signatories. 

2. The defendants should be liable not 
only before the courts of the country where 
the crime was committed, but in case of es- 
cape shall be liable, as well, before the courts 
of the country where they are apprehended. 

3. Persons accused of genocide should not 
be treated as political criminals for purposes 
of extradition. Extradition should not be 
granted except in cases where suificient evi- 
dence exists to indicate that the requesting 
country will earnestly prosecute the culprits. 

4. The liability for genocide should rest on 
those who gave and executed the orders, as 
well as on those who incited to the com- 
mission of the crime by whatever means, 
including formulation and teaching of the 
criminal philosophy of genocide. Members 
of governments and political bedies which 
organized or tolerated genocide will be 
equally responsible. 

5. Independently of the responsibility of 
individuals for genocide, states in which such 
a policy obtains should be held accountable 
before the Security Council of the United 
Nations Organization. The council may re- 
quest the International Court of Justice to 
deliver an advisory opinion to determine 
whether a state of genccide exists within a 
given country before invoking, among other 
things, sanctions to be leveled against the 
offending country. The Security Council may 
act either on its own initiative or on the basis 
of petitions submitted by members of inter- 
ested national, religious or racial groups re- 
siding either within or without the accused 
country. 

6. The Hague convention and other perti- 
nent treaties should be changed to the effect 
that in case of war, an international body 
(such as the International Red Cross) should 
have the right to supervise the treatment of 
civilian populations by occupants in time of 
war in order to ascertain whether genocide is 
being practiced by such occupant. 

7. A multilateral treaty for the prevention 
and punishment of genocide should not pre- 
clude two or more countries from entering 
into bilateral or regional treaties for more ex- 
tensive protection against genocide. In this 
connection it is well to note that the Allied 
Governments in accordance with the Moscow 
agreements of December, 1945, have decided 
to enter into formal treaties of peace with 
the Axis satellite countries, Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Rumania, which practiced geno- 
cide in this war according to the German 
pattern. It is of impelling importance that 
antigenccide clauses be included in these 
treaties. 





Gloom, but Not of Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD un- 
der permission granted by the House on 
March 14 the attached editorial from the 
Reporter Dispatch published in White 
Plains, N. Y., titled: “Gloom, but Not 
of Night,” with which I agree whole- 
heartedly but I think the proposed in- 
crease in the salary of employees in the 
postal service should be $500 instead of 
the $300 provided in the Mead bill: 

GLOOM, BUT NOT OF NIGHT 


Readers. of this newspaper are aware that 
we hold strenuously to the theory that em- 
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ployees in public utilities, and especially gov- 
ernmental employees, should not be permit- 
ted to leave their responsible tasks in any 
dispute over wages or conditions. 

We are just as insistent that because of the 
absence of the strike weapon, such employees 
should have prcmpt consideration given any 
just claims. If we take away the right to 
strike, we must replace it with understand- 
ing and a willingness to arbitrate without 
undue delay. 

It is in this connection that we present the 
plight of the poorest-paid public employees 
of any large governmental agency—the mail 
carriers. True, they got a small increase last 
July, kut that was immediately absorbed by 
the increased living costs and increased with- 
holding tax. 

Here are some examples: A married mail 
handler, in the senior grade, with 20 years 
of experience behind him, now has a total 
take-home pay of $33.64 a week. A newly 
appointed married man, a war veteran, in the 
same post cflice, uakes home $29.10 a week, 
and if he were singe, that take-home pay 
would be $27.27. 

We submit that this is neither adequate 
nor honorable treatment to this group, 
among the most faithful of all public serv- 
ants. A postal employee must cbtain his 
job through competition, must keep himself 
well educated, must be at all times courteous 
to the public, must maintain a heavy sched- 
ule with frequently a heavy load. 

If we are to expect that neither snow, nor 
rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night stops these 
couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds, let us see to it, also, that 
they do not carry to their little homes the 
gloom that lack of proper recognition ard 
honest recompense would cause. 

Here is a case where Congress shcu'd act 
promptly and with gratitude. 





Unity Needed in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Unity Needed in Wash- 
ington,” appearing in the Arkansas 
Democrat, of Little Rock, Ark., the issue 
of Sunday, March 17. I invite my col- 
leagues to read this editorial, and I hope 
the wisdom of it may penetrate to higher 
sources than even this Chamber. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator 
does not mean to intimate that there are 
very many higher sources than the 
Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We usually recog- 
nize the Presidency of the United States 
as being a position higher than that of 
United States Senator. I hope the edi- 
torial comes to the attention of President 
Truman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

UNITY NEEDED IN 

The Nation faces grave perils abroad. Our 
safety will be greater if we meet them with a 
strong front in Washington, if the President 
and a decisive majority of Congress are in 


WASHINGTON 
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agreement. The danger is increased when, 
as how, the President and Congress are in 
conflict, when even many influential mem- 
bers of his own party oppose him on major 
points of his program. 

Unity on foreign issues is not enough. 
There is a fair amount of that between the 
President and Congress. But they are divided 
on many domestic matters. This can easily 
enough lead a foreign power that opposes us 
to think that our unity on world issues is 
shallow, and will break if enough pressure is 
applied. Others nations do not yet realize 
how we can wrangle up to the point of a 
crisis and then drop our differences and close 
ranks if worse comes to worst. 

The President, as the head of the Nation, 
should take earnest stock of this dangerous 
situation. He has tried to persuade Congress 
to accept his program. He has lectured Con- 
gress and scolded it. He has appealed to the 
Nation to force Congress into writing his 
program into law. 

But Congress has balked. It has listened to 
the people, who have become wholesomely 
aroused over the continual increase of a boss- 
ing, meddling Federal bureaucracy, and the 
huge Federal debt, with its necessity of severe 
taxes. 

The President has asked Congress for more 
of this overlording bureaucracy and reckless 
spending. He asked for it in his fantastic 
jobs-for-all proposal, which Congress toned 
sharply down; in bigger- and longer-paid un- 
employment benefits, which Congress has 
thus far refused to enact; in a vast compul- 
sory health-insurance program, which Con- 
gress has done nothing about; and in other 
such requests, which Congress has more or 
lees ignored. 

Now there is a coalition bloc of southern 
Democrats and northern Republicans in Con- 
gress, committed to defeating portions of his 
program. There is a bipartisan group of 
Representatives and Senators, joined by the 
entire Arkansas delegation, which is demand- 
ing a balanced budget at a lower spending 
level. 

The President should heed this revolt. He 
should cease trying to warp Congress around 
to his views, and line himself up with Con- 
gress. The Nation’s security urges this 
course. It will heal party divisions, which, 
if they fester on, could mean a Democratic 
defeat at the polls. 

After all, Congress is the voice of the peo- 
ple. The Constitution makes it that, confers 
far-reaching powers on Congress, including 
the power to override the President’s veto— 
and even, in an extremity, to remove him 
from office. 

President Truman can show the stuff of a 
great man, can add much to our national 
strength in this grim hour, can win the peo- 
ple’s gratitude by joining with Congress in its 
stand against socialism, more bureaucracy, 
and needless spending. 





Construction of Garage Apartments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
extending in the Appendix of. the Recorp 
a letter from a building materials dealer 
in Huntington, W. Va., in which he asks 
the Housing Division of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration an interesting 
and pertinent question pertaining to the 
construction of garage apartments. 
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This type of construction would supply 
living quarters at a more rapid rate than 
other types of construction because they 
could be quickly built. In all cases the 
land and utilities are at hand, which 
would greatly reduce initial costs. Not- 
withstanding that materials such as con- 
crete and cinder blocks used in construct- 
ing the foundations and garage section 
are not scarce materials, this type of con- 
struction is not permitted by the Civilian 
Production Administration. 

The boy referred to in the postscript 
of the letter submitted is a veteran who 
wanted to build a garage apartment in 
the rear of his father’s home and the land 
and the utilities would have cost him 
nothing. This is just another of the un- 
explainable situations that is prevent- 
ing the construction of housing. 


Marcu 18, 1946. 
HovsinG DIVISION, 
CIVILIAN PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We are advised by the Di- 
rector of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Charleston, W. Va., Mr. Guy Ash, that 
garage apartments, which require materials 
for the garage portion or tke garage founda- 
tion, are not eligible for HH ratings under 
the present regulations of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 

It is the writer's opinion that this type 
construction, i. e., garage apartments, consti- 
tutes one of the quickest, least expensive, 
and practical means of relieving the housing 
shortage for a great number of married vet- 
erans or those having small families. 

1. Many people have available space on 
their lots for the construction of this type 
of building without the purchase of addi- 
tional ground. 

2. In the residential portion of this city, 
as well as most cities, there are restrictions 
in the deed prohibiting the construction of 
another residence on any one lot, but gen- 
erally garage apartments for the use of serv- 
ants are excluded from these restrictions. 
Garage apartments can therefore be built in 
restricted areas. 

3. In this area, at least, there is no short- 
age of cinder block or concrete block or other 
masonry items for the construction of that 
portion of building which constitutes the 
garage or the foundation of the apartments. 

4. This type of construction being small 
and compact requires a minimum amount of 
materials and is a means of quick relief of 
deficit housing. 

5. Would your office give consideration to 
modifying present regulations permitting 
garage apartments, without extending a rat- 
ing for that portion under the floor joists of 
the apartment itself? 

In other words, if the owner could secure 
the materials without HH ratings being ex- 
tended for that portion of the buildings not 
to be used for living quarters? 

As above stated, there is no shortage of 
foundation materials in this city and we be- 
lieve the same thing applies to a large area 
in West Virginia, particularly along river 
cities where sand and gravel are readily avail- 
able. 

Your prompt consideration and reply would 
be most appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Duncan Box & LUMPER Co., 
P. O. Duncan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Dear Husert: The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Charleston, turned down the boy 
to whom we were talking with in my office 
March 16 and this letter is written in a 
rather forlorn hope that something can be 
done with it. I am sending this letter to 
Senators CHaPMaN REVERCOMB and HARLEY 
KILGORE, 

P. O. DuNcaAN. 





Fight Russia? Nix 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, all over the 
Nation the subject of our relationships 
with Russia and Russia’s relationships 
with all the world are being talked about. 

The following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald gives another slant 
on the subject: 

FicHt Russ-A? Nix 


The American Society for Russian Relief 
threw a big banquet in New York night be- 
fore last for W. Averill Harriman, recently 
returned to this country after a job well 
done as United States Ambassador to Russia. 

Yep, the Russian relief outfit is still going 
strong, though some unpleasant people won- 
der why we should be called on to relieve 
Russia when Russia can offer to sell 500,000 
tons of grain to France. But then, we were 
called on to relieve everybody—everybody, 
that is, except our own taxpayers and beer 
drinkers. 

WALLACE AGAINST HARRIMAN 


Anyway, at this banquet, Mr. Harriman 
and Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace 
expressed differing views on Russia’s hard- 
boiled goings-on since VJ-day. 

Harriman said frankly that Russia has 
failed to carry out certain agreements, at 
least in the way Americans understand the 
carrying out of agreements. In these dis- 
putes, Harriman said: “I stand squarely back 
of the American position.” 

He hoped that United States-Russian 
friendship could and would continue, but he 
admitted that he did feel a bit squeamish 
about joining in the Russian relief appeal 
for $25,000,000 worth of supplies for Russia 
in 1946 as long as Stalin & Co. persist in 
welshing on agreements with us. 

Wallace, as usual, defended Russia on all 
counts. The Russians, he said, fear “capi- 
talist encirclement,” which is why they are 
grabbing everything they can and treating 
supposedly solemn commitments like lovers’ 
vows, made to be broken. 

What nations, capitalist or otherwise, can 
circle Russia, we do not know. Russia 
stretches from the Baltic to the Pacific, and 
far into Europe. It has some 190,000,009 
people, and one-sixth of the earth’s land 
area. 

Wallace, however, can always see some 
threat to Mother Russia, and can almost 
always be counted on to spring to Russia’s 
defense against the world, including Wallace's 
own United States. We can only thank the 
great Jehovah for having denied Wallace the 
Democratic Vice Presidential nomination in 
1944. If Wallace had got that nomination, 
he would be President today. 

But how about the United States-Russian 
war which many people consider inevitable? 

Winston Churchill, during his visit to this 
country, made several speeches designed to 
warm Americans up to the idea that it is a 
life-and-death necessity for us to stand by 
Great Britain in its efforts to keep Russia 
from getting a warm-water port somewhere. 
This has been British policy for some 100 
years, and the Crimean War of 1854-56 was 
fought to make that policy stick. 


That policy is no business of ours. What 


is it to us if Russia does get a warm-water 
port on the Mediterranean or the Persian 
Gulf or in the Dardanelles or on the Aegean? 
We haven’t any ports in those parts, and 
don’t want any. 











THE BUSINESS OF STOPPING RUSSIA 


The propesition that we should make ready 
to send millions of our best young men to 
a war to block Russia’s warm-water ambitions 
is preposterous and perilous—perilous be- 
cause so many Americans at the moment are 
falling for it, and preposterous because 
Russia's warm-water ambitions cut across 
our interests in no way. 

On the records of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Adolf Hitler, United States attackers of Rus- 
sia would get licked anyhow. 

We should indeed stop Russia in our own 
country. 

The Russian fifth column is extremely ac- 
tive here. It is made up of the American 
Communists and of the less dreamy and 
idealistic, more practical and hard-headed of 
the Communists’ fellow travelers. These 
people's aim is to overthrow our Govern- 
ment; no more, no less. 

Meanwhile, Russia’s spy system in Britain, 
Canada, and the United States is obviously 
doing its best to buy, steal, or otherwise 
obtain every last secret of the technics of 
making atom bombs. 

Our Department of Justice, Secret Service, 
FBI., and so forth, should keep close tabs on 
the domestic Reds and their more virulent 
fellow travelers, and those against whom 
sufficient evidence can be rounded up should 
be prosecuted to the limit of the law. 

There is no sense in resenting Russian 
agents’ efforts to get the atom bomb secrets. 
The sensible things to do are to grab such 
agents when we can, and to build up a far- 
reaching and well-financed spy system of our 
own. 

But as for going to war against Russia 
in the interests of Great Britain, or in any- 
body’s interest but our own, that would be 
idiotic and it might be suicidal. This coun- 
try shouldn’t have another war for 25 years, 
at least; and 50 years would be better than 
25; and 100 years would be much better 
than 50. 





Soldier Returning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, already 
World War II is beginning to have de- 
cided influence upon our literature. One 
of the most excellent poems finding its 
inspiration in the recent world conflict 
is one entitled “Soldier Returning” by 
Arthur M. Sampley. 

Soldier Returning won the Aline B. 
Carter award of $50 for the best poem 
on the subject of peace offered by Mrs. 
Aline B. Carter, of San Antonio, Tex., 
through the Poetry Society of Texas. 

The author of the poem is Arthur M. 
Sampley, librarian of North Texas State 
College, of Denton, Tex. Mr. Sampley 
has won various other prizes, including 
an award of the Poetry Society of Texas 
for the best poem on democracy and the 
Maxwell Anderson award in verse drama 
offered by Stanford University. Mr. 
Sampley is the author of a volume of 
poems, This Is Our Time, published in 
1943. He served during the war as first 
lieutenant in the Army Air Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the permission 
of Lieutenant Sampley and of the Poetry 
Society of Texas to place the soul-stirring 
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verses of Soldier Returning herewith in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


SOLDIER RETURNING 
(By Arthur M. Sampley) 
I 


Sometimes, he said, I think there is no peace 
While there are yet in me the unbalmed 
pain 
And the slow insult of the hours that drain 
The mind of calm and comfort and release. 
For I shall be remembering blood and grease 
On iron rails and the loading of a train 
With dangling forms who heard the midnight 
rain 
Begin, but who would never hear it cease. 


I shall not leave those nights so soon behind 
Nor the bleared hours in which I ground 
ahead 
In some malignant dream of fire and haze. 
Living so long among the sightless dead, 
I too shall know the slow pain of the blind 
And falter in the old familiar ways. 


I 


From quiet words in one unquiet place 
Of a weary man who wore his own dark 
stains 
Welling upon his sleeves from corded veins 
And somehow put a smile across his face, 
From corpsmen searching through the hos- 


tile space 
For friend and foe between two narrow 
lanes 
Of sharp-eyed men, and from some casual 
strains 


Mingling by night with faint, ironic grace— 


Out of these mercies, small and immature, 
I have more auguries of peace to bring 
Than from the councils and the halls of state, 
For not forever shal the world endure 
To throne dictator, emperor, and king 
While these small, patient men must bleed 
and wait. 





Maritime Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, so 
much has been said in reference to the 
operetion of the Maritime Commission 
that I took it upon myself to ask Hon. 
Lindsay C. Warren, the Comptroller 
General, what would be his recommenda- 
tion in reference to the United States 
Maritime Commission in connection with 
the reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. Warren has had considerable ex- 
perience with the Maritime Commission 
and has made several reports to the Con- 
gress. It was for that reason that I 
called upon him for an expression of 
views. I have just received a communi- 
cation from him and under the permis- 
sion granted me I include it as part of 
my remarks. It follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 15, 1946. 
Hon. JOHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CocHran: I have your letter 
of March 4, 1946, expressing your interest, in 
view of my experience in Congress and in my 
present position, in any suggestions I may 
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have as to what should be done with the 
United States Maritime Commission in con- 
nection with the reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

As you know, I was vitally interested in the 
passage of the Reorganization Act of 1945 
and in reducing exemptions from reorganiza- 
tion plans thereunder to an absolute mini- 
mum in order that the President might have 
a free hand in the reorganization of the ex- 
ecutive branch. My interest in this subject 
is of long standing and I am sure you will 
recall it was through your courtesy that I 
was in charge in the House of that part of 
the original bill which became the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1939. I am familiar, too, with 
the successful efforts of yourself and other 
members of the Expenditures Committee to 
keep the Maritime Commission from being 
exempted from the Reorganization Act of 
1945. 

Under such Reorganization Act of 1945, the 
responsibility for propssing reorganization 
plans is upon the President. I have not been 
consulted as to any such plans, and it would 
not ke proper for me to inject myself into the 
picture in the development of reorganization 
plans generally. However, the General Ac- 
counting Office, because of the character of 
the audit made of the Maritime Commission 
under section 207 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936—which includes a voucher audit 
as well as an examination of the Commis- 
sion’s books and records—and the investiga- 
tion of its financial transactions, has had a 
peculiar opportunity to observe the internal 
workings and particularly the financial ad- 
ministration of the Commission. Several re- 
ports have been made to the Congress con- 
cerning financial transactions of the Com- 
mission and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. Our investigations of these transac- 
tions have convinced me that because of the 
administrative situation and the vast sums 
involved, the Commission should be the first 
agency to be reorganized, and that the Com- 
mission itself should be placed under a Cab- 
inet officer, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 (a) (6) of the Reorganization Act 
relative to quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative 
functions. The President’s approval of the 
Ship Sales Act, referred to in your letter, em- 
phasizes the need for speed in effecting 
needed changes before the Commission em- 
barks upon the disposition of vessels cost- 
ing billions of dollars. Also, I believe that 
the War Shipping Administration should be 
abolished without delay and that any of its 
functions which it is found necessary and 
proper to carry on thereafter should be trans- 
ferred to the Maritime Commission. 

In considering which executive depart- 
ment could most effectively administer the 
affairs of the Commission, the Commerce 
Department probably will occur to you im- 
mediately. While I realize that one of the 
purposes of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
was to establish the Maritime Commission 
as an independent agency, in contrast to 
the subordinate position of the former Ship- 
ping Board bureau in the Department of 
Commerce, such independence, in my 
opinion, has not worked to the best interests 
of the Government as a whole. Placing the 
Commission under the Commerce Depart- 
ment would permit coordination of its func- 
tions with other functions of the Depart- 
ment relating to commerce. 

I have already advised Chairman BLanp of 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries of my convictions in these 
matters. Such convictions have only been 
strengthened by the audits of the financial 
transactions of the Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration for 
the fiscal year 1943, recently completed by 
the General Accounting Office after much 
difficulty due to the incomplete state of the 
accounts. Following the publication of the 
audit reports, the three members of the 
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Maritime Commission then in office—Capt. 
Edward Macauley, acting chairman, Hon. 
John M. Carmody, and Hon. Raymond 5S. 
McKeough—called upon me at my office and 
offered their full cooperation with the Gen- 
-eral Accounting Office in its suggestions for 
improvement cf the accounting procedures 
and practices of the Maritime Commission 
and the War Shipping Administration and 
in its efforts to protect the expenditure of 
public funds under contracts within the ad- 
ministrative control of those agencies. 
Captain Macauley has elsewhere expressed 
the determined purpose of the Commission 
as now constituted to institute a system of 
accounting which will be entirely acceptable, 
and some changes in personnel have already 
taken place within the Commission. I was 
much impressed by the earnestness of pur- 
pose of the Commission members who visited 
me. However, I feel, and I so advised those 
members, that the only way to insure a per- 
manent improvement in the organization 
and activities of the Commission is through 
a thoroughgoing reorganization pursuant to 
the Reorganization Act. ; 

I trust the foregoing will serve the purpose 
of your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
LinpsAy C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





Platoon Sgt. James Francis Dowd 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein copy of a citation 
that was recently issued to Platoon Sgt. 
James Francis Dowd, of the United 
States Marine Corps, who resides at 10 
Boxford Street, Lawrence, Mass. Ser- 
geant Dowd enlisted in the United States 
Marines in January 1942 and after a 
short period of training was shipped 
overseas to the Pacific area. Due to his 
initiative, his forcefulness, and his abil- 
ity he was promoted within a compara- 
tively short period of service to the rank 
of platoon sergeant. 

On June 16, 1945, Sergeant Dowd while 
serving with a Marine infantry battalion 
in combat action with Japanese forces in 
Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, during an at- 
tack on the enemy performed a deed of 
gallantry and bravery. Sergeant Dowd 
with complete disregard for his own per- 
sonal safety and acting on his own voli- 
tion crawled beyond his own lines to an 
cpen and exposed area under heavy 
enemy fire to render first aid to one of 
his comrades who was badly wounded. 
Although he succeeded in removing his 
comrade back to his own lines, he him- 
self received most serious wounds from 
enemy fire. As a result of his own devo- 
tion to duty and his own act of courage 
and bravery, the wounded comrade was 
safely evacuated and has now fully re- 
covered from his injuries received in line 
of duty. However, Platoon Sgt. James 
Francis Dowd since June 16, 1945, has 
been a patient in various hospitals within 
and outside continental United States. 
At the present time our young hero is a 
patient in the United States Naval Hos- 
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pital at Bethesda, Md., confined to his bed 
with a complete paralysis not only of his 
two limbs but the lower part of his body. 
I sincerely hope that we in the Congress 
of the United States and the people of 
this entire country will not for one mo- 
ment, although hostilities have ceased 
many months, forget the heroic acts of 
these members of the armed forces and 
especially those boys who are still con- 
fined to our hospitals suffering the agonies 
brought upon them by the terrible or- 
deal of war. To our servicemen like Pla- 
toon Set. James Francis Dowd we ex- 
tend our deepest admiration and our 
grateful thanks and appreciation for the 
services they have faithfully rendered to 
the American people. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
HEADQUATERS, FIRST MARINE DIVISION, 
FLEET MARINE FORCE, 

Care of Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

In the name of the President of the United 
States, the Commanding General, First Mar- 
ine Division, Fleet Marine Force, takes pleas- 
ure in awarding the Bronze Star Medal to 
Platoon Sergeant James Francis Dowd, 
United States Marine Corps Reserve for serv- 
ice as set forth in the following citation: 

“For heroic achievement while serving with 
a marine infantry battalion in action against 
enemy Japanese forces on Okinawa, Ryukyu 
Islands, on 16 June 1945. Platoon Sergeant 
Dowd was acting as a gunnery sergeant in a 
rifle company during an attack on strongly 
held enemy fortified positions. On his own 
initiative and with complete disregard for 
personal safety, he crawled forward of 
friendly lines to an exposed area which was 
under heavy enemy small arms fire to ad- 
minister first aid to a badly wounded marine. 
After administering first aid he lifted the 
wounded marine onto a stretcher and dragged 
him approximately 50 yards over the same 
fire swept area to a covered draw from where 
the patient could be safely evacuated. Pla- 
toon Sergeant Dowd’s courageous actions and 
unselfish devotion to duty were in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United 
States Naval Service.” 

D. PEck, 
Major General, 
United States Marine Corns. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL HOSPITAL, 
Bethesda, Md., March 15, 1946. 
To: Platoon Szt. JAMEs Francts Down, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve: 

1. The wearing of the V upon the service 
ribbon and the suspension ribbon of the 
Bronze Star Medal is authorized. 

R. E. DUNCAN, 
Captain (MC) USN, Commanding. 





This Isn’t News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion was granted me last week by the 
House to insert the following editorial 
published in the Daily Times of Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

THIS ISN’T NEWS 

The charge by Senator Brincses, of New 
Hampshire, that Chester Bowles, Stabilization 
Director, favors the CIO in all economic mat- 
ters coming within his province should not 





be surprising. In fact, we were of the opin. 
ion that so well known was the fact that to 
have newspapers headline it constitutes the 
real surprise. 

It was the CIO-PAC which elected and re- 
elected Franklin D. Roosevelt. It was the 
CIO, through its local units, which went ai) 
out for the retention of the New Deal in 
Washington, term after term. 

Why, then, should there be any expression 
of amazement when the New Deal pays back 
the debt? 

That is what is known as practical pol- 
itics, and it exists in every branch of the 
Federal Government where ‘the CIO wants 
favors. Let’s not be so naive as not to rec- 
ognize it. 





St. Patrick’s Day Address of Most Rev. 
Lawrence J. Shehan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the St. Patrick’s Day ad- 
dress of Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, 
auxiliary bishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider him as pro- 
found a thinker on Christian statesman- 
ship as we have in America today. 

ST. PATRICK’S DAY, 1946 


Since last we met to observe St. Patrick’s 
Day things of the utmost importance have 
happened. In the first place, we have won 
the greatest war in history—a war which was 
fought not only to preserve our independent 
existence but also to save our western civili- 
zation. Secondly, with the explosion of the 
atomic bomb over the New Mexican desert 
last summer we entered upon a new phase of 
our modern era—or, as some say, a completely 
new era of our existence—in which for his 
weal or his woe man has at his command a 
source of physical energy hereto undreamed 
of. In this new era we are confident that, 
in spite of obvious difficulties and in the 
face of all pessimistic prophecies, our own 
country will remain true to her best tradi- 
tions and that she will use her new found 
power and influence to lead the way to a bet- 
ter world—a world of peace and justice. This 
evening, however, our thoughts are not so 
much concerned with the future role of our 
own country, but rather with that of the land 
of St. Patrick, the dear island to which s0 
many of us owe our ancestry and our faith. 

Although so many of us in this country 
are of Irish heritage, Ireland has never had 
here, it seems to me, a particularly favorable 
press. This has been true especially since 
the outbreak of the late war. It has been 
said that Ireland, in remaining neutral and 
in insisting on her rights as a neutral na- 
tion, actually favored the Axis and impeded 
the cause cf the United Nations. At a time 
when our western civilization was in danger 
no nation, it is claimed, had a right to re- 
main neutral. And now that the war is over 
the failure of Ireland to join with the United 
Nations has deprived her, for the present at 
least, of a voice in the council of nations. 
Iran and Afghanistan, Idonesia, and Yugo- 
slavia, and countries of which up to now 
we have Known little or nothing, daily ap- 
pear in the headlines of our papers. Rarely 
does the name of Ireland receive even a cur- 
sory mention in newspaper dispatches. 

Those, however, who are so ready to crit- 
icize Ireland should remember that, up to 

















the time when our own country was attacked, 
our official position was precisely that which 
remained Ireland’s until the end of the war. 
Ireland was not attacked, nor did any nation 
declare war upon her. She, therefore, did 
not have our reason for abandoning her posi- 
tion of neutrality. Moreover, thousands of 
her citizens joined the armies of the United 
Nations and, so far as I am aware, no at- 
tempt was made to prevent them. On the 
other hand, I have never heard of any of her 
men joining the Axis forces. Moreover, 
there was little that Ireland could contribute. 

If Ireland had entered the war and had 
laid herself open to attack, she might have 
brought only destruction to her own people 
and additional embarrassment and danger 
to the United Nations. As time goes on the 
wisdom and propriety of Ireland's course, I 
feel confident, will be recognized. The fact 
that she did not cravenly enter the fray when 
the issues of war had already been settled 
will argue for the sincerity of her stand and 
will give dignity to her position. Nor is it 
necessarily to her ultimate disadvantage that 
at the present time she is not caugh* in the 
rivalry and bitterness of current negotia- 
tions. In the long run we cannot doubt that 
Ireland will play her proper role in world 
affairs, for Ireland can make a real contri- 
bution to what the world most needs for the 
solution of its deeper problems. 

The world in the present time needs many 
things. All Europe has been devastated. 
Her cities lie in ruins; her industry has been 
destroyed; her fertile fields have been laid 
waste; millions of people have been killed; 
other millions have been uprooted, impov- 
erished, scattered far and wide. She literally 
faces starvation. Europe then (and with her 
the greater part of Asia) has many most 
obvious needs. She needs‘food above all 
things else at the present time. She needs 
raw materials in great quantities. She needs 
the machines of industry and the implements 
of agriculture. And of all these things Ire- 
land has little to offer. But Europe and the 
world have other needs which are not so ob- 
vious to the eye—needs which are deeper and 
more lasting. These are needs of the spirit 
and these Ireland can help to supply. 

The great calamities which now afflict the 
world have not resulted from blind inexor- 
able forces over which man has no control. 
They have arisen from the voluntary blind- 
ness and the deliberate perversion of the 
human spirit. For the past four centuries 
western man has been in the process of 
jettisoning the beliefs, the traditions, the 
principles on which our Christian civiliza- 
tion had been built. Meanwhile, he has 
been developing at an astounding rate his 
knowledge of material science and his skill 
in constructing and using material instru- 
ments. In science and in the implements 
developed by science, man had come to be- 
lieve that he had attained to all he needed 
for a full and happy life here. He had come 
to care for nothing else. 

Just where the combination of science and 
materialism was leading him should have be- 
come evident in the First World War. That 
war may have caused him to pause for a 
moment, but it did not stop him or divert 
him from his way. He came to look upon 
even it as simply another step in the course 
of natural evolution. It was a lesson man 
had to learn as a preparatien for further 
progress. In the years between the two great 
wars man reached what seemed like the 
summit of material knowledge and the depth 
of spiritual negation. The result was of 
course that man was plunged finally into 
the greatest, the most deadly, the most costly 
and the most destructive war in the whole 
history of the human race. 

Now man stands at a point where he must 
once more build his civilization. Will he 
attempt to erect it completely anew accord- 
ing to the specifications of scientific ma- 
terialism and the new paganism? These 
were the things which led him into the great 
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modern catastrophes. If he attempts to 
guide himself by them once more what can 
he expect but even greater disasters or, as 
a worse alternative, complete slavery under 
an absolute world-state whose only prin- 
ciples and policy will be dictated by brute 
force. 

Or will man attempt to rebuild his world 
on those Christian principles which formed 
the foundation of our western civilization— 
those principles which so evidently must 
form the foundation of any true peace 
worthy of rational beings? If man attempts 
the latter then he will need the faith, for all 
modern history gives proof of the fact that 
the Christian faith alone can serve as a foun- 
dation and a safeguard of the universal moral 
code on which true peace depends and Ire- 
land has the faith—she has it to a degree sur- 
passing perhaps any other people in the 
world today. Therefore it seems to me she 
has an important role to play in the future 
development of the civilized world. 

For more than four centuries the people 
of Ireland have fought for their faith as their 
most treasured possession. And they have 
fought for their freedom as a means of pre- 
serving their faith. The battle for freedom 
had indeed gone on for centuries before the 
Reformation. But efter Henry VIII broke 
with the Holy See that battle took on all the 
bitterness and intensity, first of religious 
warfare and later of religious persecution. 
At the end of Henry’s reign the rule of the 
enemy was firmly established; by the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, Ireland seemed com- 
pletely crushed. Her leaders had been exter- 
minated; her people had been dispossessed: 
her trade had been utterly destroyed. “With 
every generation” says one historian of Ire- 
land, “the struggle was renewed through 
centuries of willful ruin, till of the flourishing 
markets and fair towns of the Irish nothing 
was left but a starving village, a dim tradi- 
tion. a crumbling wall or the name of a 
silent meadow, while the ports lay empty and 
the rivers and lakes deserted.” 

But this was not enough. Though her 
leaders had been destroyed or had capitu- 
lated, the Irish people had retained their 
faith, That faith had to be systematically 
destroyed. And so in the confidence of com- 
plete victory the conquerors instituted their 
penal laws. What resulted was a hundred 
years of the most terrible legal tyranny under 
which a nation groaned. 

Although the penal laws in some ways af- 
fected the Dissenters, they were aimed pri- 
marily against Catholics. They were cleverly 
devised to win or to force the people away 
from their faith. The number of priests was 
at first strictly limited, and bishops who 
might ordain successors to them were ban- 
ished. The Irish Catholic was excluded from 
the vote, from municipal and parliamentary 
offices, from even sitting in the gallery of 
Parliament. He was not permitted to be- 
come a barrister or a solicitor, a sheriff or 
a constable. He was prohibited from resid- 
ing in either Limerick or Galway. He was 
compelled to pay special and extra taxes. He 
was not allowed to carry arms, make or sell 
them, or join the army. He was forbidden to 
print books or newspapers, to take more than 
two apprentices in any trade except linen 
manufacture, or to become an apprentice in 
any trade to a Protestant. 

He was forbidden to teach school or to at- 
tend Catholic school or college, or to send 
his children abroad to school or college. 
He was forbidden to leave his land to his 
eldest son, but his eldest son could inherit 
all the land by turning Protestant. 

Any child who turned Protestant could 
escape his parents’ custody and obtain an 
allowance. Any eldest son who turned Prot- 
estant could immediately become the propri- 
etor of the family estate, making his father 
a life tenant. 

There is no need here to retell all that 
Ireland suffered under the penal laws. For 
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a hundred years they were in force. They 
reduced the Catholic people of, Ireland to 
pauperism, but they only served to streneth- 
en the faith in their hearts; nor did the 
suffering of Ireland cease with the repeal of 
the penal laws. Her trials were prolonged 
down to our own times, but her faith has 
likewise endured. 

No people on earth has resisted persecution 
so long and so successfully. The result has 
been that there is no other people on earth 
whose faith is stronger and, with God’s grace, 
so secure, and so, when the people of Ireland 
finally wrested a measure of freedom and 
independence, they began the constitution 
of their government by invoking the name 
of the Holy Trinity and they made as the 
basis of their own law the law of God and the 
teachings of our Saviour. 

Ireland then has the faith—the faith 
which the world needs so much today. With 
that small group of Catholic countries which 
at the present time are forced to remain 
apart from the turmoil of nations, she stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the Holy See, sup- 
porting the foundation of our western civili- 
zation and upholding the beacon of Christian 
faith. We are confident that God in His own 
good time and in His own mysterious ways 
will let the light of the torch they hold shine 
upon and enlighten the confused and dark- 
ened world. 

There was a time many centuries ago when 
the barbarianism of the north and east 
threatened to extinguish the light of civili- 
zation throughou” Europe. Ireland then was 
the western home of faith and culture from 
which missionaries went forth to relight the 
flame of Christian civilization on the conti- 
nent of Europe. May we not hope that once 
more she will be permitted to serve as at 
least one of t? 2 instruments chosen by God 
to restore man in this modern age to his most 
precious heritage? 

And we, my dear friends, American sons ct 
St. Patrick, have a role of similar importance 
to play here in our own country. Our most 
treasured civic traditions, those things which 
have made our country truly great, are found- 
ed on the basic truths of the Christian faith 
The freedom of the individual and his essen- 
tial diginity and value, the sacredness of the 
family, the equality of all individuals and 
nations, before the law—these true doctrines 
of democracy have their roots in Christian 
faith. To keep our country safe and to en- 
able it to play its proper role of leading the 
world forward to a just and lasting peace, 
we can render no more effective service than 
to preserve within ourselves and to bring to 
our fellow citizens that faith which under 
God we owe to Ireland’s patron, St. Patrick. 





Civilian Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of a group of national organiza- 
tions, an emergency conference for civil- 
ian control of atomic energy was called 
in the caucus room of the House Office 
Building on March 21. This conference 
was called under the sponsorship of the 
following Members of the House: Con- 
gressman WALTER JupD, Minnesota; Con- 
gressman CHARLES LAFOLLETTE, Indiana; 
Congresswoman HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, 
California, and Congressman CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, California. 
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Representative HOLIFIELD acted as 
chairman «of the meeting. Senator 
Brien McManon, of Connecticut, and 
Doctor Hogness of the Chicago Univer- 
sity were the principal speakers. 

Several Members of Congress spoke 
briefly. 

Fifty-nine organizations were repre- 
sented by over 200 delegates. Most of 
these organizations were national or- 
ganizations. 


The purpose of the meeting was to call 
attention to the necessity for concerted 
action on the part of the people of 
America, toward the end that pending 
atomic-energy legislation be so written 
as to guarantee civilian control. The 
unamimous and enthusiastic support of 
this principle indicated that today’s 
meeting will give impetus to the fight 
against military control and will rally 
civilian organizations of all types 
throughout the length and breadth of 
America to the fight for civilian control 
of atomic-energy legislation. 


Under unanimous consent to extend, I 
include the names of the associations 
represented at this morning’s meeting in 
the RECORD: 


New Council of American Business. 

National League of Women Voters. 

Southern Conference of Human Welfare. 

Federation of American Scientists. 

Independent Citizens Committee, 
Sciences, Professions. 

Council for Social Action of Congregational 
Churches. 

Union for Democratic Action. 

Americans United for World Government. 

United Council of Church Women. 

National Farmers Union. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

American Unitarian Association. 

Americans Veterans Committee. 

Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion. 

National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

National Lawyers Guild. 

American Federation of Labor. 

Chevy Chase Woman’s Club. 

American Council of Learned Societies. 

Massachusetts Citizens Political Action 
Committee. 

American 
Women. 

United Mine Workers of America. 

Arlington-Alexandria League of 
Voters. 

American Psychological Association. 

United Nations Council of Philadelphia. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Woman’s Trade Union League. 

Association of Oak Ridge Scientists. 

National Council of Catholic Men. 

National League of Women Shoppers. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

Kiwanis International. 

Unitarian Social Action Committee. 

Altrusa International. 

American Association of Scientific Work- 
ers. 

Women’s Auxiliary, CIO. 

District of Columbia League of Women 
Voters. 

Maryland D. C. Industrial Union Council, 
cIo. 

Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

B'nai B’rith. 

Fairmont 
Voters. 

Fairmont Women’s Club. 

Actors Equity. 

United Nations Association. 

National Council for Prevention of War, 

United Steelworkers of America, CIO. 

Methodist Federation for Social Services, 


Arts, 


Association of University 


Women 


(W. Va.) League of Women 
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Woman’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. 

United Christian Youth. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

National Education Association. 

American Jewish Committee. 

National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 

National Jewish Welfare Board. 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

National Council of Scientific Societies. 

American Bar Association. 

Women’s Action Committee. 

American Association for the United Na- 
tions. 

Committee for Economic Development. 

Washington Association of Scientists. 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars. 





The Farmer, Forgotten Man 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
we passed the appropriation bill for Agri- 
culture. I found myself generally in ac- 
cord with the provisions of the bill. It 
carried increased appropriations for 
rural electrification and for soil conser- 
vation. 

I am hoping now that the war is over, 
that the industries manufacturing the 
articles and materials which are neces- 
sary for the extension of the rural elec- 
trification lines, may be able to find suf- 
ficient material and may be able to em- 
ploy steadily without further interrup- 
tions of work, sufficient men to produce 
materials needed for the extension of 
rural electrification. 

I have supported this program on every 
occasion and will continue to do so until 
all of the farm homes in the Nation 
which want the benefit of electric lines 
and electric power may secure that 
benefit. 

And, may I say, I hope the Federal 
Government, in cooperation with the 
States, will find it possible to push as 
rapidly as they can the construction of 
farm-to-market roads. With other 
Members of the Congress, I recall several 
months ago that a number of us by co- 
ordinating our efforts were able to secure 
a greater allocation of funds to be ex- 
pended for farm-to-market roads than 
the original bill had provided. I think 
it was $150,000,000 that was further 
allocated to farm-to-market roads by 
reason of our efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill also carries sub- 
stantial appropriations for the continu- 
ation of the soil-conservation program. 
Nothing in a material way is more im- 
portant to all of the people of the United 
States than maintaining the fertility of 
the soil. That is the purpose of soil con- 
servation. The food the people must 
eat, now, in the future, and for genera- 
tions, depends upon maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil. It is just as important 





to the countless millions of people living 
in the great cities as it is to the farmers 
themselves because if our soil is depleteq 
constantly the people in the cities ang 
all over the Nation will go hungry. The 
greatest horde of wealth and the most 
important material wealth in the Nation 
is in the soil. 

Agriculture and the success of the 
farmer is the foundation of the wealth 
and a successful economy for the Na- 
tion. The farmer produces the new 
wealth which constantly flows into the 
economic bloodstream of the country, 
All of our new money or wealth comes 
from the farm, from the mines, minerals, 
the timbers, and the fisheries of our Na- 
tion. The men who engage in these pur- 
suits, the millions of farmers who toil 
long hours for less money on the aver- 
age than any other segment of our popu- 
lation produce the new wealth annually 
which keeps our economy strong and 
dynamic. 

The farmer who produces the poultry, 
the cattle, sheep, hogs, livestock of all 
kinds, and who plants the millions of 
acres of our soil and who reaps the bil- 
lions of bushels of wheat, oats, corn, and 
the millions of dollars of other produce 
of the farm; those are the people who 
produce the new wealth that makes this 
Nation strong financially, 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to show how 
wealth is produced and who produces it. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to present some 
figures from the Department of Agricul- 
ture which clearly prove that if we any 
longer are looking for what was referred 
to a few years ago as the forgotten man, 
we need not search for him any more— 
he is the farmer. 

Following are the figures, and I believe 
I can prove that statement. 

The farm population of the United 
States in 1944, according to the statis- 
tics of the Department of Agriculture, 
represented 19 percent of the total popu- 
lation. Due to the long hours the farmer 
works on the farm, I believe it would 
be reasonable to concede that he is en- 
titled to have 19 percent of the total 
income or wealth produced during 1944. 
He got only 8% percent of the national 
income in 1944, 

Going a little further with some fig- 
ures all of which statistics I got today 
from the Department of Agriculture, you 
may be interested to learn that there 
are 25,521,000 people located on the farm; 
that there are 111,847,000 people who do 
not live on the farm and that these 25,- 
521,000 people who live on the farm re- 
ceived an income of $13,631,000,000 out 
of a total national income of $160,907,- 
000,000. In other words, the farm group, 
who worked the longest hours and who 
made the greatest sacrifice to produce 
the wealth Of the Nation get a little less 
than one-half of the share to which they 
are entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, if any one doubts who is 
the “forgotten man” let us go back to the 
conference called late last year by the 
President which sought to adopt policies 
to settle labor disputes which affected 
about 25,000,000 organized laboring men 
and which affected the farm group of 
25,000,000 plus some 80,000,000 of the gen- 
eral public. No one was there to repre- 
sent the farmer and I must say that the 








public, including the farmer and the 
other 80,000,000 had no representation 
whatsoever. 

They were supposed to be represented 
by two Cabinet officers, Mr. Schwellen- 
pach, Secretary of Lebor and Mr. Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Commerce, both of 
whom, during the conference and every 
day, week, and month since the confer- 
ence by every act, and public statement 
and move they made, show conclusively 
that they represented only the cause of 
labor. 

Let me point out another instance. A 
few weeks ago the President established a 
new wage policy and a new price-line 
policy. No one at the present seems to 
be able to understand what the price- 
line policy is, but there are some facts 
that all of us can understand about this 
new move. We know that the average 
wage raise set for steel and the General 
Electric automobile workers, and so forth 
eave them an increase of about 1842 
cents an hour. In order to grant this 
raise we know that the President and 
his OPA officials decided to allow the big 
stee) companies to raise the price of 
steel $5 a ton. Of course, in the differ- 
ent grades of steel, with the different 
processing companies, that price will 
raise probably to $25 a ton in many in- 
stances. 

We also know that the President found 
it necessary, in order to settle the meat 
packers’ strike, to grant an increase of 
some 16 cents an hour and thinks he 
can get the extra money to pay this in- 
crease in wages by raising the price of 
meat for the packers about 2 cents a 
pound. It will, of course, be more to the 
consumers. We know that the best 
economists in the Nation believe that the 
cost of living due to these recent moves 
of the President, will raise the cost of 
living on a general level of about 10 per- 
cent. We know, as many economists 
throughout the Nation know, that this 
breaking of the price line by the Presi- 
dent is an inflationary move and will 
greatly add to the danger of inflation at 
the present time. 

Now, the point I want to make is this, 
that in all of these negotiations and in 
the setting up of this new price line the 
interest of the farmer was never men- 
tioned one time. I got curious about this 
yesterday and called the Department of 
Agriculture to ask them, now that they 
had made this move in raising the price 
of meat by the packers, if they antici- 
pated any rise in the price of livestock. 
I was assured by the official who answered 
me that it was not thought necessary to 
make any change in existing prices due 
to this change and that none were con- 
templated. 

Now, let us return to the farmer for a 
minute and examine his position. When 
war was declared his new farm imple- 
ments were almost entirely shut off. The 
next year he was allowed 20 percent of 
former supplies and the next year about 
40 percent of what he would have been 
able to have bought before the war. The 
next year only a dribble of new farm 
machinery and this year, when the war 
is over and when he has struggled along 
and worked his farm machinery day and 
night in many instances, in order to pro- 
duce the food to win the war and feed 
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the people, this year, in 1946, with the 
war having been over for many months, 
he thought he would certainly be able to 
get the long waited for and much needed 
new machinery. But he cannot get it. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason he cannot get 
it is because practically all of the big 
concerns, including International Har- 
vester Co., the J. I. Case Co., and the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., employing thousands 
of men, are shut down because of strikes. 
For instance, the Secretary of Labor told 
me today over the phone that there are 
24,000 employees on strike, shutting 
down the International Harvester Co. 
works at Chicago, Rock Island, East Mo- 
line, and Rock Falls, and that there are 
6,000 employees on strike covering the 
three plants of the J. I. Case Co. at 
Racine, Wis., Burlington, Iowa, and 
Rockford, Ill. These are only a few of 
the plants throughout the Nation which 
are shut down today preventing the 
farmers from getting new farm machin- 
ery to feed this Nation and to help feed 
the starving people of the world. While 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
present administration holds world food 
conferences and are now urging the peo- 
ple to organize in every city, county, and 
State to save a little on bread, fats, oils, 
and to save a little food in every way 
possible, and while the President has 
issued a proclamation urging that the 
people “tighten their belts,” this same 
administration has handled the disputes 
between capital and labor so badly that 
they cannot keep their own farm-imple- 
ment plants open to produce the farm 
implements, which the farmers are anx- 
ious to buy, to produce the food that the 
President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are begging for at the present time. 

Such failure in governmental man- 
agement, and the lack of courage of those 
who are supposed to give guidance and 
direction to the affairs of the Nation is 
inexcusable. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, the farmer, if 
he ever gets the machinery after the 
strikes ere settled and the wage increases 
are granted, he, the farmer, will have to 
pay more for his machinery as he is pay- 
ing more for his labor today and as he is 
paying more for everything he has to 
buy. 

Some prosperity has come to the farm- 
er while we have been spending due to 
the war billions of dollars, but what little 
prosperity he has been abl2 to salvage 
has been because he has been willing to 
put in generally 2 hours of work at a 
price he should have been able to get for 
1 hour in national income. The farmers 
are the one group that never failed on 
any request of the Government during 
the war. He has accumulated some 
money in many instances because he 
could not spend it for farm implements, 
for lumber, yes, and for proper clothing 
for himself and family because he could 
not get such material. In fact, I see 
nothing evil or dangerous if some farmers 
do have a little money in their pockets 
and in the banks. To listen to some big 
city people you would think that it is a 
catastrophe for a farmer to have a little 
money. The reason is that the farmer 
generally has never been accorded any- 
thing more than a bare living. Natu- 
rally, some people find themselves a little 
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surprised to learn that the farmers now. 
at least some of them, seem pretty well 
fixed. 

Prices for livestock at present seem 
reasonably: high, but because of the 
added expense the farmer is under. it 
does not necessarily mean that all these 
prices show a profit. Time will only per- 
mit me to give one illustration. 

SHEEP SHOW A LOSS 


The farmers have been losing money 
on sheep throughout the Nation for the 
past 3 years. The Tariff Commission re- 
cently issued a report stating that the 
present price for wool in the United 
States caused the farmers a loss of 10.8 
cents per each pound of wool produced. 

The results are that Government sta- 
tistics show the farmers are quitting the 
sheep business. 

We had in this country in January 
1943, 49,000,000 head of breeding-stock 
sheep. 

By January 1944 the number dropped 
to 45,000,000 head. 

By January 1945 the number dropped 
to 41,000,000 head. 

And, it is estimated that as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, the breeding stock in sheep 
in the United States will be down to 38.- 
000,000 head. There are various other 
illustrations where the price granted the 
farmers today is less than the cost of 
production. 

In addition to higher wages for farm 
help and higher prices for everything the 
farmer buys, he as well as others is pe- 
nalized with higher taxes. There is one 
thing the present administration could 
do which would reduce our annual tax 
load by $3,000,000,000 a year, and that is 
to reduce the Federal pay roll now stand- 
ing at around 3,000,000 people. 

Some months ago, and again day be- 
fore yesterday, I spoke on this subject 
urging the reduction of Federal pay rolls 
by one and one-half million people, point- 
ing out that it could be done without af- 
fecting the efficiency of governmental 
operaiion. 

I am sorry to again have to point out 
to the House that rather than the reduc- 
tion of Federal bureaucracy as promised 
by the President some months ago, some 
34,569 more employees were added to the 
old line bureaucratic departments of 
Government during the past January 
than were released. 

Since last August the bureaucratic 
employee pay roll has gone up by 140,- 
000 people. These figures are correct and 
official as given out by the Byrd Commit- 
tee on Economy and Efficiency in Govern- 
ment. 

The Federal pay roll today, for em- 
ployees, costs the taxpayers almost $7,- 
000,000,000 a year. If the Chief Execu- 
tive, who is the only one who has the 
power to deflate this bureau, would re- 
duce the pay roll Dy 1,500,000. we could 
save the taxpayers $3,000,000,000 a year. 

Those handling the propaganda for the 
administration continue to berate the 
Congress, promote over the air and 
through the press the proposition to 
grant a gift or loan of $4,000,000,000 to 
England and loans and grants to other 
nations. They try to keep the minds of 
the people off of the real domestic prob- 
lems of government, apparently to 
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cover up the continual waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to close my 
remarks without referring to the policies 
of this administration as to subsidies. I 
want to give a few figures that will show 
the American people that the OPA has 
not held the line against the high cost of 
living as it so often contends it has. Of 
course, anyone who buys any commodi- 
ties today, if he is able to get them, knows 
that there has been considerable rise in 
the cost of most commodities. He knows 
that in addition to the rise in price that 
generally there has been a great cut in 
the quality of the articles as well. 

I want to compliment the agricultural 
leaders of our country and particularly 
the individual farmers in their effort to 
remain freemen. They, as no other 
group, have opposed the policies of sub- 
sidies which I desire to refer to. If the 
edministration had listened to the farm- 
ers and stayed away from consumer sub- 
sidies, we would have had more food to- 
day with norisein price. All the farmers 
wanted was a fair price without any Gov- 


subsidy check, but the past administra- 
tion and the present one declared other- 
wise. 

In checking with the Department to- 
dey I have the figures on food subsidies 
alone covering dairy products, flour, 
meat, showing that we have authorized 
and will expend in these subsidies alone 
for this year, about $1,500,000,000. This 
subsidy was paid to the processors in or- 
der to keep down, they say, the price 
of dairy products, butter, and meat. 
This billion and a half dollars in money 
was added to the national debt. The 
taxpayers will have to pay it. 

Two years ago when food subsidies 
were before the House I argued that the 
American people receiving the highest 
wages and the greatest income they had 
ever known ought to be able to pay their 
own grocery bill without charging it on 
the bcoks for the servicemen to help pay 
after they came back from fighting a 
war at from $50 a month and up. They 
will have to help pay this and the other 
billions in waste expended while they 
were gone. 

Mr. Speaker, I have personally en- 
gazed in farming and have taken a keen 
interest in agriculture since becoming a 
Member of this body in the hope of help- 
ing to make the Nation stronger and 
more prosperous by starting at the very 
foundation in providing conditions for 
ecriculture that would make the farmer 
more prospercus. The success of our 
Nation from an economic standpoint, I 
still contend, depends more upon the 
success of the farmer than on any other 
segment of our people. I hope in the 
future that we, from the agricultural 
States, can coordinate and combine our 
efforts to see to it that agriculture is 
brought up to a parity with labor and 
the other business interests of the 
Nation. 

We will not be able to keep the fac- 
tories running and men employed, we 
will not be able to keep the national in- 
come high enough from which to collect 
taxes to continue to operate our Gov- 
ernment and to keep bonds at par unless 
we give more attention to the success 
of the farmer and agriculture, He is the 
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one who produces the new wealth and if 
you reduce his net income or pinch it 
down year after year, you will finally run 
into another depression which may 
wreck the financial structure of this 
Government. If the Chief Executive 
and the Congress will balance the 
Budget, cut down every possible expense, 
and take a million and a half people off 
the pay roll who are deadwood in Gov- 
ernment service, if we can bring har- 
mony and an honest solution to the prob- 
lems that are causing the strikes 
throughout this land, we may be able to 
maintain our financial solvency and our 
representative form of government 
which for 150 years has maintained for 
us the freedom of the American people. 

We must ‘insist on a balanced budget, 
vote for and insist on more rigid economy 
than we have ever known in Govern- 
ment. Labor wil have to produce more 
goods per man-hour than ever before 
to help produce the income that is neces- 
sary to carry on this Government during 
the financial crisis that faces us now 
with our tremendous war debt and which 
will face us in the future. 

We shall have to produce more and 
more goods, with work and more work, to 
bring the cost of living down which wi!l 
benefit labor, the farmer, and everyone. 
We shall have to produce more gcods and 
get them onto the market more quickly 
if we are to prevent ruinous inflation in 
this ccuntry. 

The farmer has demonstrated his abil- 
ity to work and produce. Some increases 
in price have been and are now neces- 
sary on farm commodities. All he wants 
is fair treatment with relation to others. 
He needs the encouragement of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture rather than the dis- 
couragement in the statements which the 
Secretary of Agriculture has been giving 
to the press. 

Last week in Denver the Secretary of 
Agriculture said: 

If the Pace bill providing for all cost of 


farm production was enacted, it would cause 
ruinous inflation. 


Secretary Anderson has testified for 
wage raises several times recently and 
has never once said they would be in- 
flationary even though prices were raised 
to meet them, yet, when something is 
offered to benefit the farmer he immedi- 
ately denounces it and shouts inflation. 

The Secretary is fast losing the con- 
fidence of the farmers notwithstanding 
he is at the head of the Department of 
Agriculture. A change in his attitude 
would be helpful and would give the 
farmers the encouragement that is so 
much needed. 





Food Conservation for Relief of Famire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 
Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the most ef- 


fective force for good in the world today 
is the aroused conscience of a Christian 





people. The following letter from ag 
group of my constituents of the Baptist 
faith is a noble example of voluntary 
cooperation of American citizens in the 
great humanitarian effort of preventing 
a disastrous famine overseas which js 
now being headed up, at President Try- 
man’s request, by former President 
Hoover. 


It would be a fine thing indeed if 
other church groups throughout the 
United States of America would follow 
the fine leadership of these Stratford 
citizens. 


THE STRATFORD Baptist CHURCH, 
Stratford, Conn., March 13, 1946 
In response to the President’s request to 
help prevent starvation overseas, I volun- 
tarily pledge to conserve food and to buy 
less, bake less, waste less—bread, cake, and 
wheat products. I will conscientiously at- 
tempt to conserve during the next 6 months, 
or while the emergency exists, about a quar- 
ter of the wheat products our household is 
accustomed to use: 
Theodore N. Johnson, Elna M. Spong- 
berg, Stratford, Conn.; Mrs. Maud 
Tilton, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. T. 
N. Johnson, Mrs. Eugenie Hug, 
Mrs. Everett Jersey, Mrs. E. §. 
Kokel, Mrs. George B. Cuzner, Mrs. 
Solly Solomonson, Mrs. Walter 
Oates, Mrs. L. Van Sleet, Mrs. Carl 
E. Berg, Stratford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Noble Reynolds, Bridgeport 4, 
Conn.; Mrs. M. Hallsworth, Mrs 
A. Hudson, Solly Solomonson, Mrs 
A. D. Barrett, Mrs. E. J. McCallum, 
Mrs. A. Dubord, Floyd Jones, R. A. 
Beers, Mrs. B. Russell, Stratford, 
Conn.; Harlan G. Heath, Mrs. Har- 
lan G. Heath, Devon, Conn.; Shan- 
non Bartgis, Mrs. Shannon Bartgis, 
M. Gilbert Andrews, Mrs. M. G. An- 
drews, E. J. McCallum, Jr., Clinton 
Kennedy, Carl E. Berg, Mrs. E 
Haley, Doris M. Taylor, Marjorie L. 
Berg, Ethel A. Bennett, Alice Haley, 
Mrs. Redfield, Bradford M. Par- 
sons, Mrs. Bradford Parsons, 
Charles R. Singley, Mrs. C. R. Sing- 
ley, Joseph Graham, Mrs, Joseph 
Graham, Ellery B. Keath, Mrs. E. 
B. Keith, Stratford, Conn. 





The Aluminum Industry of the Northwest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the confidence in the future of 
the light metals industry of the Pacific 
Northwest expressed in certain letters 
and telegrams addressed to me in regard 
to the operation of aluminum plants in 
Washington State, I ask that the com- 
munications be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorpD: 


HENRY J. KAISER Co., 
New York City, March 16, 1946. 
Hon. Hucu B. MITCHELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MITCHELL: I want you to 
know how deeply we appreciate the tireless 
efforts you have expended on the vision, 
which we share with you, of the Northwest 
as a great industrial center producing in 








creat abundance the materials anc products 
of the new age. 

Your diligent investigation of the facts 
in the hearings held by your committee and 
your wise judgment of the possibilities of a 
competitive future have hastened the day 
on which the aluminum industry of the 
Northwest will come into production. You 
have well served the interests of your com- 
munity and of the West, and you deserve 
the commendation of those whom you .rep- 

As a third company in the basic aluminum 
field, we are determined to provide that com- 
petition for which you have so energetically 
worked. Thereby, we are confident we shall 
contribute to the productive employment of 
the great human and material resources of 
the Northwest. 

We look forward to working with you in 
he years to come on the great task of mak- 

the vision a reality. 
Very sincerely, 
Henry J. Katrser. 





SPOKANE, WasH., March 7, 
IUGH B. MITCHELL, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We the aluminum workers of Spokane and 
the Inland Empire wish at this time to ex- 
press our deep appreciation of your untiring 
fforts to secure the reopening of the Spokane 
lants. All we can say is thanks from the 
ottom of our hearts. Rest assured that your 
rk will not go unrewarded 
JACK QUINN, 
Recording Secretary, CIO Local, 
- No. 338, USWA. 
PULLMAN, WASH., February 8, 1946. 
Senator Hucu B. MItcHELL, 
United States Senator: 
Congratulations on outcome of your long 
efforts for disposal of aluminum plants in 
State of Washington. You and the Governor 
must have and the State of Washington will 
have much Satisfaction in having these 
plants in such enterprising hands. 
WILson Compton, 
President, Washington State College. 


SEATTLE, WASH., February 8, 1946. 
Senator H. B. MITCHELL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations on lease of aluminum 
plant in Northwest to Henry Kaiser. Your 
efforts in this regard are deserving sincere 
compliment as this action commensurate with 
fuller employment and prosperity to Pacific 
Northwest. 


1946. 


senator 


1 


t 
p 
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R. H. PoweEtt, 
Acting President, Aeronautical 
Mechanics Lodge, No. 751. 





REYNOLDS METALS Co., 
Richmond, Va., March 7, 1946. 
Senator HuGH B. MITCHELL, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MITCHELL: Your efforts in as- 
sisting our young and eager corporation to 
secure the McCook Aluminum Sheet Plant 
in Chicago is deeply appreciated. 

This action, on the part of our Government, 
will enable us quickly to carry out our dream 
of homes for the great 95 percent. Alumi- 
num belongs to the masses. It is God’s an- 
swer against fire, moisture, termites, excess 
heat in the summer and excess cold in the 
winter. Bauxite is abundant. Now, with 
competition, we expect to give aluminum to 
the world at the price it should pay. 

Our first efforts will be to house our re- 
turned soldiers in better protected homes 
than millionaires now enjoy. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


R. S. Reynoups, President. 
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SPoKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Spokane, Wash, February 21, 1946. 
Hon. HucH B. MITCHELL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Thanks for your telegram 
which just came in today saying the War As- 
sets Corporation accepted Henry J. Kaiser's 
bid for our two aluminum plants. 

I have just been talking to Mr. Kaiser on 
the telephone and assured him of our desire 
to do everything we can and prepare any ad- 
vance material he would like that would as- 
sist him in getting the plants into quick 
operation. 

This is great news to us here in Spokane— 
that these plants are finally going to be in 
operation soon. 

Thank you for the big fight you have made 
on this, Senator, and congratulations to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Forp, 
Managing Secretary. 
WESTERN STATES COUNCIL, 
February 23, 1946. 
HvucGH MITCHELL, 
United States Senate, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear HuGH: I wish to congratulate you upon 
the successful outcome of negotiations be- 
tween the War Assets Corporation and the 
Kaiser interests in connection with the lease 
by the latter of the rolling mill and reduction 
plant in Spokane. I am aware of your con- 
tinued interest and effective work in that con- 
nection, and wish to thank you for it. 

I have called a meeting of our board of 
directors in the council at Butte for March 17 
and 18. I would be glad to have you write 
me a letter here before that time, outlining 
your successful efforts to integrate the light 
metals industry in the Pacific Northwest. This 
will give me an opportunity to see that you 
receive the credit with our crowd that is so 
deservedly yours. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Curisty THOMAS, President. 





Justice for Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. RYTER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
radio address delivered by me on March 
10, 1946, over Station WORC, in Worces- 
ter, Mass., and on March 17, 1946, over 
Station WSPR in Springfield, Mass. 
Both of these radio programs are weekly 
features of Justice for Poland, a pro- 
gram sponsored by the western Massa- 
chusetts branch of the Polish-American 
Congress: 

Several months ago, as a member of a sub- 
committee of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee I had the opportunity of visiting 
Poland. During these short minutes, let me 
tell you very briefly something of the spirit 
of Warsaw. Warsaw, the capital, is the heart 
of Poland and, like the human heart, for 
six long years has felt and still today feels 
the terrible pains and agonizing tortures of 
all its people, cities, towns, and villages. 
Today that heart still lives and beats within 
the battered body of Poland as firmly and 
determinedly as ever, not only to survive 
but to secure for all its people the blessings 
and fruits of liberty. It is the most devas- 
tated city in the world. Its buildings, public 
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and private, have been blasted into ruin and 
what remained after the shelling and bom- 
bardment had been burned into ashes. 
Wherever your eyes may wander the destruc- 
tion is virtually complete. Here was the 
realization of the dream of complete de- 
struction which was born in the perverted 
German mind somewhere in the dim recesses 
of a beer house in Munich. Here among this 
wreckage today live 500,000 people. These 
are the mothers, daughters, and sons of the 
stalwart defenders of liberty who today lie 
buried in shallow graves in every part of 
once happy and beloved metropolis. Graves 
fill every garden, square, park, and court- 
yard, and upon each, reverent hands have 
erected simple, little wooden white crosses. 
Each day loving hands carefully arrange clus- 

ters of fresh flowers whose fragrance mingles 

with the stench of the decaying flesh of tens 

of thousands of corpses not yet recovered 
from the ruins and rubble of Warsaw. 
Starved, emaciated, ragged, diseased are these 

survivors who escaped the sword of the con-° 
quering Germanic hordes. Today the Nazi 

invader has been crushed and yet the joy of 
victory has not come. Only a new master 

has arrived, as cruel and ruthless as the 

one that has fallen. Is this what we and 

you have fought for, the people ask? But 

these soldiers, you reply, many of them are 
your own kind. Look at their uniforms. Are 

they not Poles? Oh,no,sir. This is not ouz 

army. They are not our soldiers. If they 

were they would not treat us so cruelly. 

Our Army and our soldiers have not as yet 
returned. They are still in Italy, Engl 
and Scotland, and scattered all over the 
world, but, someday, they will return and 
then things will be different. I asked others 
about their government. “Our government,” 
they shot back. “This isn’t our 
we have yet to choose our go’ 
then things will be different.” I asked others 
about Mikolajezyk. ‘Yes; Mikolajczyk is do- 
ing all he can, but what can he do among 
so many? Soon he may not be among us. 
Already two attempts have been made on his 
life. But if he can only hold out soon things 
will be different.” “Things will soon be dif- 
ferent” are the words that constantly repeat 
themselves. Each time these words are said 
they are so said as to ring with hope when- 
ever one hears them. But how much more 
can they stand, how much further can they 
suffer, you ask yourself, and the answer is 
supplied when you are told that “Death is 
sweeter than life.” They have suffered so 
long and so much that they mean not to 
surrender now. Never will such people ac- 
cept communism in any of its forms. They 
shall not rest until they shall have a govern- 
ment of their own choosing. They 
that their only weapons are 


their 





government; 


rnment and 











reaiize 


their indomi- 


table courage and unconquerable will. For 
centuries these were their only weapons and 
again today they realize that these are thei! 
only means. But they have succeeded before 
and will succeed again and soon things will 
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be different again. 

A few members of the gove 
representing the democratic Poles from with- 
in and outside Poland—are pressing for early 
elections as they are confident that the peo- 
ple of Poland will never accept the presently 


nment—those 





imposed set-up, nor will they vote to retain 
any Communists in office. With all the 
propaganda that is being disseminated 


through the government-controlled press 
and radio, with all the grand promises that 
are being made to the people, 
man remains unshaken in his grim determi- 
nation for freedom. He rather judges by 
actions, not by words. He has witnessed 


tne ordi 





daily raping of women, suffered the loss of 
all he possessed, heard of the constant de- 
portation of his friends, the pillaging of 


homes, factories, and shops, and himself was 
many times beaten for failure to yield imme- 
diate obedience. This he does not forget and 
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only smiles inwardly when the promises of 
a new, brighter, and better future are blasted 
over the loudspeakers on the corner of Mars- 
zalkowska Street and Jeruzalem Avenue. 

Of the “four freedoms,” announced to the 
world as the great goal of mankind every- 
where, oniy a superficial semblance of one 
remains. Something of the freedom of re- 
ligion still remains, but is greatly curtailed. 
Religious instructions have been drastically 
restricted and human concupiscence appealed 
to in the establishment of new matrimonial 
laws. The very foundation of the family is 
being undermined through the abolition of 
church marriages. The clergy must be super- 
abundantly discreet lest anything they say 
may be misconstrued. In Poland today, its 
people exist for the state and not the state 
for the people. Freedom of speech is un- 
known. All means of information are con- 
trolled by the state. The radio and press are 
instruments of the government. The exist- 
ing legalized political parties are tools of 
the government and each is subservient to 
the government, and controlled by the gov- 
ernment. The old political leaders actually 
are deprived of all authority and the real 
power has been usurped by those favorable 
to the present government who constantly 
are calling rump conventions which pass 
resolutions condemning the old leaders. All 
government officials from the highest to the 
lowest, from the larger cities to the smallest 
village, are appointed by the government and 
must take an oath of allegiance to the gov- 
ernment and to Soviet Russia. Each man, 
woman, and child lives in daily fear of want. 
Disease is rampant, tuberculosis unchecked, 
and syphilis and gonorrhea will soon deci- 
mate the remaining people of Poland. This 
winter will reap a grim harvest. Though the 
mining of coal has reached more than 50 per- 
cent of the prewar production, there is no coal 
for the Poles. Her industries are stripped and 
her harbors denuded of all facilities. The 
great promise of territories, rich in mineral 
resources, lying east of the Oder are a poor 
consolation for the loss of the land east of 
the so-called Curzon Line with its great cities 
and rich oil fields. There, in this new prom- 
ised land, there is little hope for the im- 
mediate future. 

Freedom from fear a mockery—a beau- 
tifully sounding phrase—empty words, a 
dream perhaps when things are different. 
As the Red Army is demobilized in Poland 
some of its soldiers are assimilated into the 
Polish Army, some are given Polish citizen- 
ships, and some are left to make their way 
home, piundering, raping, and living off the 
country as he makes his way home. As the 
number of the Soviet soldiers diminish, their 
places are quickly filled by secret agents of 
the NKVD. The government by the military 
is being replaced by a government of secret 
police whose conduct and actions differ in 
nowise from the German Gestapo. 

Anxiously I awaited an opportunity to talk 
with Mr. Mikolajczyk, but I was told that he 
was detained in Poznan. So I sought out 
those who followed him from London. I 
asked others what they hoped to accomplish 
in the face of these difficult conditions. Why 
did Mikolajezyk come back? Did he not 
realize that in the face of such terrible ob- 
stacles his task would be impossible? What 
hope was there for a free and independent 
Poland? To these questions there came the 
answer, that the hope of Poland is in the 
courage and unbroken will of the people. In 
him all Poland has confidence. He is the 
rallying point of the people. If he fails, his- 
tory may ascribe to him the role of a traitor. 
If he succeeds, Poland can yet be free. All 
have unbounded confidence that the people, 
if given the opportunity to declare them- 
selves in a free and unfettered election, will 
completely reject communism and declare 
themselves for a truly democratic form of 
government. More than food, more than 
clothing, more than life itself, the Polish 
people want their freedom and they mean to 
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have their freedom. This grim determina- 
tion can best be portrayed by telling you in 
closing of a few joyful minutes that we spent 
in Foggs Kawiarnia. It’s a little cafe situ- 
ated on Marszakowska Street, in the still 
standing ground floor of an otherwise de- 
stroyed building. There, to the tune of the 

Song of Warsaw, the people rise to join in the 

last chorus to tell in song the Warsaw that 

will yet arise. There I heard: 

“I know that you’re not now the same, 
That dark blood has washed all your streets. 
I’m proud that you know no shame, 
Though now you have caused me to weep, 
And now, though you’re low in the mud, 
I’ll build with my own sweat and blood, 

So Warsaw shall rise once again to her might, 
I swear on my heart and my life.” 

Then as curfew time approaches they filled 
the air with the Polish national anthem, 
Poland Is Not Yet Lost. Instantaneously, 
I understood what I was told was the hope 
of Poland, its people, and its will for freedom 
and liberty. I left Warsaw the following 
morning a better American than I ever was, 
more appreciative of the blessings of liberty 
and freedom and eternally grateful to all 
who made my America possible. 





OPA Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I am inserting 
an editorial from the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, March 10, 1946: 


OPA SAYS ONE THING BUT DOES ANOTHER 


Perhaps one of the reasons the adminis- 
tration is having to fight so desperately for 
extension of the Price Control Act beyond its 
present statutory limit of June 30 is that 
there are those in Congress and out who have 
begun to doubt the sincerity and motives of 
some of its advocates. 

Their doubts are not based on the propa- 
ganda of congenital opponents of any and 
all government controls, but upon evidence 
being supplied by administrators of the con- 
trol program themselves that they prefer 
indefinite continuation of the controls to the 
surrender of their wartime power to direct 
the Nation’s economy. 

Having had a taste of power, they found ita 
sweet morsel very much to their liking. They 
are loath to give it up. 

Administration spokesmen have said re- 
peatedly that they favor continuance of price 
control only until such time as production 
can be brought into approximate balance 
with demand and the inflationary pressure 
thus relieved. 

Director Snyder, of the Office of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion, explained recently 
that the continuation of heavy general in- 
flationary pressures made the retention of 
most price ceilings necessary to the mainte- 
nance of a stable economy, but he followed 
this explanation with the unqualified pledge 
that “they will be lifted as quickly as supply 
approaches balance with demand.” 

Economic Stabilization Director Bowles has 
said on more than one occasion that price 
control should and must be removed as 
rapidly as supply conditions permit. 

In a recent speech, while he was still OPA 
Administrator, Mr. Bowles predicted that, 
barring continued labor-management diffi- 
culties, the current year would find supply 
and demand coming into balance, “As that 





occurs,” he said, “I assure you that your 
Government will move promptly to eliminate 
the last vestige of price restrictions in those 
industries.” 

President Truman’s most recent Executive 
order on the administration’s wage-price 
policy spoke only of Government controls 
over scarce materials and facilities. The in- 
ference is clear that the official policy of the 
Government is not to continue controls over 
those materials and facilities which no longer 
are scarce. 

That is what the top officials who make and 
administer the Government’s economic poli- 
cies have said. It sounds good. It is a pro- 
gram which most Americans doubtless would 
support, The difficulty of the situation, the 
thing that is creating doubts in the minds 
of many, is that the officials say one thing 
but do another. And actions today, as al- 
ways, speak louder than words. 

Conclusive evidence that this is the case 
is to be found in the fact that crude oil is 
still subject to price control, although pro- 
duction far exceeds demand, and has ever 
since the cessation of hostilities 7 months 
ago. 

Official admission that the crude supply 
was adequate was implied in the action of 
OPA in ending gasoline rationing shortly 
after VJ-day. If the supply of gasoline was 
sufficient to warrant the end of rationing, 
and evidently it was, it follows logically that 
the production of crude oil is at least equal 
to demand and therefore should be released 
from further Government price control. 

That the administration has not followed 
its announced policy of relaxing controls 
when production meets or exceeds demand 
in the case of crude oil is ample warrant for 
doubt that the announced policy would be 
followed in other industries. 

Domestic production of crude oil now is 
averaging 4,746,250 barrels daily, according 
to the American Petroleum Institute. The 
United States Bureau of Mines estimated 
last Thursday that only 4,450,000 barrels of 
domestic crude a day would be required to 
meet the demand during March. These fig- 
ures show that oil production currently is 
about 300,000 barrels a day in excess of de- 
mand. And production could be stepped up 
appreciably if demand were to increase, as 
the daily output now is considerably below 
the peak reached during the war. 

That crude oil production exceeds demand 
is not denied by officials of OPA. Instead, 
they seek to justify continuation of controls 
on the grounds that there is a shortage of 
fuel oils. It may be that there is a tem- 
porary shortage of fuel oils in some isolated 
areas, but if there is it is due to OPA’s dis- 
ruption of the normal laws of supply and 
demand, and not because of any lack of 
crude oil or refining capacity. 

OPA ceiling prices apparently have made 
it more profitable for refiners to produce 
gasoline, for which there is a strong do- 
mestic and export demand, than fuel oils, 
the demand for which is both sectional and 
seasonal. 

Removal of price controls, permitting the 
petroleum industry to function in a normal 
manner, doubtless would quickly correct 
whatever fuel oil shortages there may be. It 
is significant that there were no shortages 
of any petroleum products anywhere in the 
United States before OPA took a hand. It 
follows logically that there would be none 
if price controls were removed. 

No group or industry in the country has 
been dealt with by OPA more unfairly and 
unjustly than have oil producers. The agency 
declined all through the war to recognize 
the fact that crude oil prices were in a de- 
pressed condition when they were frozen on 
October 1, 1941, Unrestricted production in 
Illinois had resulted in a price cut of 20 cents 
a barrel throughout the Mid-Continent area 
in 1938. Only a part of this cut had been 
restored when prices were frozen. 











While oil prices remained fixed through- 
out the war, except for nominal spot adjust- 
ments permitted in some fields, prices of all 
other essential raw materials have been al- 
lowed to increase until they exceeded parity 
with the 1926 price level. According to the 
United States Department of Labor, the 
wholesale price of all commodities in Feb- 
ruary of this year was 105.9 in comparison 
with 1926 prices of 100. But for the same 
,onth the same agency reports that the 
vholesale price of petroleum products was 

y 62.1. 

Meanwhile, in common with all other in- 
dustries, the cost of drilling and operating 

| wells has gone up and up. Deeper drill- 
ing, substantially higher labor costs, increased 

of materials and supplies and heavier 
local, State, and Federal taxes all have con- 
tributed to the burden of oil producers. 
Their increased costs in the face of fixed, 
below-parity prices for their oil has meant 
that many of them have had to sell their 
ssets at less than their replacement value. 
Many of the small independent producers, 
the very backbone of the industry, cannot 
continue to exist under these conditions. 

Despite this array of facts and a recom- 
mendation by its own crude oil advisory com- 
mittee that a minimum increase of 35 cents 
a barrel is needed immediately to avoid fur- 
ther damage to the industry, OPA has an- 
nounced it will authorize a 10-cent increase 
around March 15. 

The first over-all price increase authorized 
in 444 years, and it is one thin, puny, in- 
significant dime! It reminds one of a vaude- 
ville performer tossing a trained seal a piece 
of fish in the hope that he will keep quiet 
and get on with the act. But American oil 
producers are not trained seals and a dime 
increase will not keep them quiet nor pre- 
vent them from pressing their plea for jus- 
tice and fair prices. They are a patient and 
long-suffering lot and have shown com- 
mendable restraint in characterizing the 10- 
cent increase as merely ridiculous. They 
would have been justified in using much 
stronger terms, and certainly they are fully 
warranted in the effort which they are to 
make to obtain congressional relief from the 
oppression and tyranny of OPA. 

The public need have no fear that if the 
needed relief is obtained and the strangling 
hand of OPA is removed from the throat of 
the petroleum industry that the prices of 
crude oil and gasoline would skyrocket. Sup- 
ply and demand always has maintained cor- 
rect prices in this as in all industries and 
normal competitive conditions may be re- 
lied upon to protect consumers adequately. 





Small Watercourse Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a bill designed to make 
available the Government assistance 
needed to correct the widespread diffi- 
culties created in our agricultural areas 
by the small streams that flow un- 
checked through much of the country’s 
best farm land. We who live in, or who 
are acquainted with, rural areas can 
each point to a watercourse with which 
we are familiar and recount many in- 
stances where the seemingly harmless 
minor stream surges out of its banks 
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during periods of excess rain, inundates 
growing crops and valuable pasture, 
sweeps away fences, barns and farm ma- 
chinery, destroys livestock, erodes away 
many acres of valuable agricultural land, 
and carries the eroded soil down into the 
main streams and their larger tribu- 
taries to fill reservoirs, channels, and 
ditches, or to obstruct navigation, high- 
ways, railroads, or other channels of 
commerce. The Congress has in the past 
provided for the application of remedies 
for conditions both above and below the 
area or zone at which this act is directed. 

We have on the books legislation 
which authorizes the Department of 
Agriculture to work and assist with work 
on the watershed lands that drain into 
these small streams. We also have legis- 
lation which authorizes the War De- 
partment to install works in and along 
channels once they have developed into 
main streams or major tributaries of 
navigable waters. We have, however, 
made no provision for carrying out the 
public responsibility in the no-man’s 
land that lies between the larger stream 
channels and the farmers’ fields which 
can be terraced or strip-cropped or re- 
forested. 

This no-man’s land consists of in- 
numerable fingerling streams that flow 
across a few farms before entering main 
watercourses. During some seasons of 
the year many of them are dry, but at 
other times they flow to an excess which 
plagues the farmer trying to make a liv- 
ing in their vicinity or create wash-outs 
or sterile sand deposits not only on the 
farm land but in downstream areas. 
Some of them meander aimlessly back 
and forth across valuable lands while 
others have gradients that allow the 
swamping of adjacent areas by waters 
brought down during periods of abnor- 
mal flow. Their destruction and damage 
is frequent but not spectacular. The 
fact that one or several of these small 
streams have gone on a rampage of short 
duration after a summer thunderstorm 
gets no notice in the press, nor does it 
bring into action any organized disaster 
relief. It is the unadvertised cross of 
the farmer who must struggle to recover 
after each occurrence. 

While the adverse conditions created 
locally and contributed to nationally by 
the action of the small watercourses 
escapes the headlines, it has been esti- 
mated by competent authority that in 
the aggregate the annual cost to the 
public occasioned by the actions of the 
Nation’s small watercourses that are not 
subject to control under existing legis- 
lation exceeds the damage for which we 
spend millions annually to reduce. 

It is also true that the remedy does 
not require the inauguration of a great 
public-works activity with its elaborate 
plans and costly construction. The 
remedy can best be obtained by provid- 
ing public assistance, in the form of the 
know how, machinery, and materials 
which the individual or group of farm- 
ers does not possess or cannot afford to 
obtain, and by helping the local people to 
do the necessary work. It is work that 
the majority of our farmers who are 
affected would gladly do if they could, 
but to be successful it must be done right 
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and must include what is needed all 
along the small streams. The individual 
cannot correct the problems along the 
small streams by his own action on his 
own land. The projects must be planned 
and executed from their headwaters to 
their outlets into a larger wat 
and involve the lands of more than one 
individual. It therefore becomes a com- 
munity problem and one in which the 
general public has a major interest. It is 
in the main a problem to be solved on 
agricultural land with the cocperation 
of groups of farmers through who 
farms these watercourses flow and caus 
damage that carries beyond their im- 
mediate vicinity. 

This bill provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall have the responsi- 
bility for Federal cooperation and as- 
sistance in carrying out surveys and proj- 
ects to remedy conditions along small 
tributary streams. The Secretary will 
engage in remedial works only after a 
responsible local group or organization 
has recommended that something be 
done in a particular community 
given assurances to the Secretary 
the necessary rights of way will I 
nished at no cost to the Government 
and that the local people will contribute 
to the cost of the construction and will 
maintain whatever work is inst: 

In connection with the possibility of 
work on streams which might 
sidered for improvement by the War De- 
partment under other legislation the 
Secretary of Agriculture will consult with 
the Secretary of War in order that no 
conflict of jurisdiction or duplication of 
effort will develop between this agricul- 
tural program and the public works pro- 
gram of the Corps of Engineers. 

The nature of the problem the bill aims 
to remedy is such, and the area and 
people affected and who must cooperate 
in any undertaking under the bill indi- 
cate that the administration of the Fed- 
eral interest in this type of program 
should be vested in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It has been amply demon- 
strated that the type of cooperation 
between the Department and the farmer 
or groups of farmers’ throughout 
country in attacking the great problem 
of soil erosion can be carried 
allied field and made to work as suc« - 
fully as our conservation program. 
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The National Housing Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp copy ol 
a letter written by Chester Bow! while 
OPA Administrator, to the Honorable 


hat 
lave 


Wilson Wyatt, Federal Housing Expe- 
diter, under date of January 11, 1946, 
dealing with the national housing 
situation. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

JANuARY 11, 1946. 
Hon. WILSON WYATT, 
Federal Housing Expediter, Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WItson: In staking out what I think 
must be done on the housing front, let me 
begin by saying how deeply encouraged I am 
by the way you are taking on this critically 
important job. As you know, I have been 
deeply disturbed by the housing situation 
for many months and I am delighted to see 
you placed in charge of the development and 
execution o1 a program to overcome it. 

We face an emergency situation the danger 
in which can scarcely be exaggerated. It is 
difficult to realize how dangerous it is, not 
only in terms of the Weiliare of a large seg- 
ment of our people and in terms of the social 
consequence of bitterly disappointing mil- 
lions of returning veterans, but in terms of 
the damage to our economy that could easily 
result. There is no sector of the economy in 
which inflationary pressures are more evident 
than in the real estate market, and no sector 
in which greater or longer lasting damage is 
threatened. That is the lesson of our past 
experience with real estate and housing 
booms and we shall neglect that lesson at 
our peril. 

In this emergency, reliance upon tradition- 
al methods is out. We need 3,000,000 dwelling 
units. We need them desperately and we 
need them now. No one believes for a mo- 
ment that we can get this housing by giv-ng 
the construction industry its head. Anyone 
who argues for reliance upon the industry 
and upon traditional methods is arguing 
that we ignore the problem we face. And in 
tackling that problem we must keep our 
longer-run needs strictly in the background. 
We all agree, I believe, that a 10-year program 
is needed to meet the appalling deficiency of 
housing in this country, but the immediate 
need is overriding. While the emergency pro- 
gram can contribute to solving the long-run 
problem, we simply must not sacrifice the 
immediate need to the longer-range require- 
ment. This is basic if the 3,000,000 units are 
to be built during the next 12 to 18 months. 

If we are going to achieve our goal, I be- 
lieve we shall have to abandon traditional 
methods just as we abandoned them during 
the war and stake out a program big enough 
and bold enough to do the job. In the war 
we stepped up shipbuilding from half a mil- 
lion tons to 20,000,000 tons a year, five times 
the peak ever before attained. And that’s 
the way I believe the Government should 
tackle housebuilding. 

The way we tackled these problems during 
the way was to set our target, then to work 
out what that target required in terms of ma- 
terials, in terms of manpower, and in terms 
of facilities needed to combine the materials 
and the manpower to get the scheduled pro- 
duction. All that meant central planning to 
gear everything into an integrated program 
that would hit the target. That was the 
logical way to do it and it was the way that 
paid off in ships and guns and planes. I am 
confident that that’s the way and the only 
way to get the housing we must have. 

We have our target—3,000,000 dwelling 
units by the end of 1947. We have our cen- 
tral authority to plan and organize the pro- 
gram and to push it through to completion— 
that is in your hands. Let me, then, outline 
what I believe to be the requirements of the 
program with respect to materials, man- 
power, and related matters. 

1, MATERIALS 

The same techniques are called for here 
as were used so successfully during the war. 
First, the material requirements for 3,000,000 
units must be staked out. Then these tested 
techniques should be applied to the problem 
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of getting those materials in the necessary 
quantities at the right time. 

(a) The Government should encourage 
the construction of new plants for the pro- 
duction of building materials, Instead of 5 
years, as was provided in the emergency war 
provisions, I suggest a 3-year period for com- 
plete amortization of the new investment. 

(b) The supply of new types of materials 
for use in construction will expand very 
slowly if left to normal processes. What is 
called for is a Government program to take 
the risk out of immediate expansion of pro- 
duction in these new lines. Large orders 
should be placed at generous prices, so that 
any costs of experimentation and of mistakes 
on initial development may be fully covered. 
The supplies thus acquired by the Govern- 
ment should be resold at prices in line with 
those of similar materials. If this entails 
some loss to the Government, it will be a 
cheap price to pay for underwriting the risk 
in order to get this output promptly. 

(c) A target for production of standard 
building materials should be assigned each 
plant or firm. This target should be in line 
with normal demonstrated capacity and a 
premium price should be paid for production 
in excess of target. Here, too, in particular 
ir ‘tances the placing of large Government 
orders may be called for. 

(d) Finally, wherever local building codes 
require the use of excessive amounts of ma- 
terials, these codes must be modified or be 
overridden by special emergency authority. 


2. MANPOWER 


The dimensions of manpower needs for 
the 3,000,000-units program are subject to 
some dispute. I believe the first step should 
be to determine in what trades shortages 
exist and how great the numbers are. Again, 
the next step should be to put into opera- 
tion the same techniques that got results 
during the war. 

(a) Every effort should be made to comb 
out trained workers from the armed serv- 
ices. 

(b) A big training program should be 
launched at once. There will be some resist- 
ance to this from the unions, but that will 
disappear if the goal of the entire program 
is big enough. - 

(c) “Featherbedding” labor practices must 
be tackled head on. This is a very tough 
assignment but the emergency provides us 
a clearer case than we shall have at any 
future time. Furthermore, once the scope 
of the program is made clear and the Gov- 
ernment’s determination to meet its full 
responsibility on the housing front becomes 
apparent, the fear that workers have of 
working themselves out of jobs will disap- 
pear, and with it the insistence on these 
practices. In this same connection, any 
provisions in building codes which require 
or encourage “featherbedding” should be 
removed. 


3. PUTTING MEN AND MATERIALS TOGETHER TO 
GET HOUSING 


We are dealing with an industry that is 
poorly organized. In the emergency the 
Government must supply drive and direction 
to get the results we need. The following 
points are a brief outline of some of the 
necessary steps. 

(a) The municipal authorities should be 
asked to determine their needs for houses. 
These should then be reviewed by the con- 
trol-housing authority to see to it that the 
total number of houses throughout the coun- 
try adds up to the three-million target that 
has been established. 

(b) The materials that will be forthcom- 
ing under the program indicated above 
should be allocated geographically to match 
the housing targets which are finally deter- 
mined upon. The allocations will, of course, 
have to be worked out so that the materials 
will flow to the right spots at the right time. 

(c) Once the targets have been set and 
the materials allocated, the local authorities 





should make every effort to get the houses 
put up by local builders. If, however, it 
proves impossible in view of the disorganized 
State of the industry to get the target num- 
ber of houses produced in the time al- 
lotted, the local authorities should be en- 
couraged to undertake construction on their 
own, placing the work out on contract. In 
this connection, it will, of course, be nec- 
essary to assemble the land sites and to 
provide the necessary utilities. Given the 
assurance, however, that the materials and 
the manpower will be available, there should 
be no serious difficulty in the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain to secure the 
necessary sites. It may be that the Federa! 
Government will have to intervene in this 
matter on its own. 

(d) If we are to have 3,000,000 houses con- 
siderable reliance will have to be placed on 
prefabrication. The Federal Government 
must move vigorously in this direction. We 
have today a large number of plants, notably 
the airplane plants, which are suited for the 
construction of prefabricated houses; and we 
have, too, men of vision and boldness and 
drive, such as Henry Kaiser and many others, 
who have demonstrated that they can de- 
velop the methods which are required for 
speedy production. We know, however, that 
the development of new techniques is ex- 
tremely costly and hazardous. If private 
enterprise is required to assume these costs 
and these risks it must spell delay. I there- 
fore suggest that the Federal Government in 
this field, as it did in other fields during the 
war, assume the risks and the costs by plac- 
ing large and continuing contracts for pre- 
fabricated houses at prices which will assure 
the producers in this field a generous profit 
If our experience during the war teaches us 
anything, it teaches us that the technological 
advance of a generation and the production 
of costs that flows from it can be rolled into 
the period of a year or two if Government 
will undertake to cover the developmental 
costs. If this program is adopted it will, of 
course, be necessary to see to it that an ade- 
quate flow of materials is assured prefabrica- 
tors through the allocation device. 

(e) The traditional builder will also need 
every aid and encouragement if he is to make 
his maximum contribution to the program. 
In addition to reduction of cost of materials 
and labor suggested above, it will be necessary 
to provide capital on extremely generous 
terms. This can be done by using the tech- 
niques of title VL financing that were devel- 
oped and tested during the war. 

(f) Finally, conversions, even though they 
prolong the life of structures, such as of New 
York cold-water flats, that should be ulti- 
mately torn down, should be carried out. 
Phil Klutznick has pointed out rightly the 
difficulties which existed in the wartime pub- 
lic-conversion program, especially where evic- 
tions were necessary. These can be avoided 
by concentrating on structures where vacan- 
cies are high and tenants may be shifted. In 
New York City vacancies are still substantial- 
ly concentrated in the substandard units. 


4. WHAT PRICE HOUSES? 

Anyone who has studied this problem 
knows that the need for houses on the part 
of veterans is in the range of $6,000 and un- 
der. That is true for the general public also. 
The present program, which sets a ceiling on 
construction at $10,000 with a pious hope that 
a@ reasonable proportion of the houses built 
will fall under $6,000, is totally inadequate. I 
feel that program should be revised to insure 
the production of houses at $6,000 or under. 
This means that 90 percent of the materials 
available for housing must be allocated to 
this type of housing. It means, furthermore, 
the choking off of commercial and other types 
of construction, wherever that is required in 
order to free the materials for the construc- 
tion of homes. In many cases it will be pos- 
sible to expand commercial and other types 
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of construction on the basis of substitute 
materials, just as good for those types of con- 
struction, and not retard the construction of 
homes. Every effort must be made to step up 
production of this type of materials and to see 
to it that it is channelled into the fields indi- 
cated. 

A very large proportion of the veterans, as 
of the general population, is not in a position 
to buy houses. If their housing requirements 
are to be met, a program designed to see to it 
that there is an adequate supply of housing 
for rental must be worked out. The tech- 
nique that we developed during the war was 
to set aside a proportion of the new construc- 
tion for rental purposes. That technique 
must be relied upon during the emergency 
period. During the war about one-third of 
the new housing was set aside for rental. 
That was clearly insufficient. Two-thirds or 
more would be a better figure. 

In this connection a rental restriction of 
$50 per month should be set up. Even s0, 
there will be many families which will be in 


difficulties. The Army separation figures in- 
dicate that only 10 percent of the returned 
veterans who need homes can pay $50 or more 


a month for rental. It will therefore be 
necessary to step up the Government’s rental 
subsidy program to make it possible for the 
creat bulk of veterans to get the housing they 
need. This should be done through the 
tested techniques developed by the USHA. It 
may very well turn out that the development 
of prefabricated houses which I have sug- 
gested will meet the need of the veterans 
for low price and low rental housing, but this 
is not something upon which we can gamble. 
We have got to be sure that the veteran gets 
decent housing at prices he can afford to pay. 
If we can’t do it one way, I believe we should 
do it another. 


5. LEGISLATION 


I have indicated the program that seems 
to me essential if we are to meet the housing 
shortage crisis. For the most part I think 
there is sufficient authority already available 
to put the better part of this program into 
operation. Where additional legislation is 
needed, I think it should be asked for at 
once. There are a number of bills pending on 
the Hill. Some of these are designed to meet 
the emergency situation; others are designed 
to meet the longer-term housing problem. 
This legislation should now be carefully re- 
viewed to see to it that it provides all the 
authority that is necessary to meet the emer- 
gency situation now before us. I under- 
stand that some work is being done in this 
direction by the agencies involved. It should 
be speeded up to the limit of our capacity. 

There are many other problems which will 
need to be solved before we are safely on our 
way. Particularly, it will be important to 
strengthen the price control of materials, to 
strengthen rent control, and te develop new 
controls over the prices of real estate now 
rapidly going through the roof. The latter 
is true not only in regard to the prices of 
houses themselves but of land prices also. 
In recent months land sites have been in- 
creasing in value so rapidly that if con- 
tinued, it will choke off all the economies 
of construction that we can put into effect 
and make it quite impossible to get the con- 
siruction we must have in the price ranges 
at which we must have it. In my judgment— 
the Patman bill will need to be modified to 
grant authority for the control of land prices 
as well as the prices of existing homes. 

Housing, in my opinion, is the most im- 
portant single issue that faces the adminis- 
tration at this time. If we muff it, it will 
snow us under. On the other hand, if we 
meet it and meet it successfully we shall 
not only make good on the basic responsi- 
bility of government to the returned veteran, 
we shall give a lift to the administration's 
entire program which should prove invalu- 
able. As I said at the outset, I am deeply 
encouraged by the way you are taking hold 


of this critically important job. You can 
count on me and my agency to help in any 
way that we can. Don’t hesitate to call 
upon us. 
Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES, Administrator. 





Housing for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN .'ATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the House of Representatives 
passed, and sent to the other side of the 
Capitol, a bill hopefully advertised by its 
politically minded proponents as a “vet- 
erans’ housing bill.” The fact that it 
was referred to openly by more cynically 
minded Members as the “housing preven- 
tion bill” may give some idea of what 
others thought of it. 

There was nothing which the bill pur- 
ported to do, to secure housing construc- 
tion, that could not be done now by the 
OPA; there were no powers which have 
not been established, or could not be 
conferred by the President, under laws 
already passed by the Congress. 

At the moment, great efforts are evi- 
dently being made to have the people 
think that Members who, quite honestly, 
voted against that bill, were voting 
against the interests of the veterans. 
Personally I have very great confidence 
in the veterans; I am one myself, from 
World War I, and I happen to have five 
of them, from World War II, in my im- 
mediate family. I have felt that eventu- 
ally the truth will prevail, in spite of 
the propaganda of the CIO-PAC, or of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

I am encouraged, by the accompany- 
ing poem, to think I may not have so long 
to wait. It was written by a veteran of 
this war, and came to me a few days 
ago,in the mail. Under permission given 
to me to extend my remarks, I now in- 
clude the poem with these few com- 
ments: 


THGUGHTs INSPIRED BY THE SO-CALLED FEDERAL 
HousInc BILL 


A soldier who had lots of points was sailing 
o’er the foam. 

His weary bones were joyous for he was going 
home. : 

With eager longing he'd repeat, as his ship 
sped through the sea, 

“A little house, a little house, just for my girl 
and me.” 

ba 


There was a weary lumberman, whose step 
was weak and slow. 

Once he was strong and full of pep, but this 
was long ago; 

In times when good equipment could be 
bought on any day, 

Without an act of Congress, and there was 
no OPA, 

Adding turmoil and confusion to other trou- 
bles such 

As unions pushing wages up for doing not 
as much, 
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The soldier said, “My little house, it need be 
nothing fine; 

Just a cozy little dwelling of redwood, fir, 
or pine. 

For rafters and the studding I'll need some 
two by fours, 

Some shingles to put on the roof, some siding, 
floors, and doors.” 


Iv 
Then spoke the weary lumberman, “There 
is no pine or fir, 
Nor any redwood either for this house for 
you and her. 
It may be that our industry has lost its true 


perspectives, 

But the only stocks we have on hand are OPA 
directives. 

We have no boards with knotholes; we 


haven't even holes, 
To sell as per directions of Mr. 
Bowles.” 


Chester 


Vv 


The soldier and the lumberman, they bought 
an evening paper; 

They saw a headline in the same which made 
their sad hearts caper. 

It said that in the Congress a law was in- 
troduced, 

Whereby all needed houses could be right 
away produced. 

VI 

The soldier and the lumberman began to read 
the bill, 

The first line chilled their beaming smiles, 
the next line made them ill. 

With growing apprehension, they 
next lines quicker, 

And every line that each one read made each 
one feel still sicker. 

VII 

The bill had no provisions for providing tw: 
by fours; 

No word was there of shin 
sides, or floors. 

It provided a director, with a salary and fees, 

And an occupation largely of employing em- 
ployees; 

Thus not assuring houses, or boards, or strips, 
or slats, 

But another several thousand of unwanted 
bureaucrats. 


read the 


gles, foundations 


VIII 

The soldier to the lumberman, he said, “I 
sadly fear 

This is another bunch of stuff that we are 
handed here. 

As directors make directives and each bureau- 
crat cavorts, 

You'll be ansWering subpenas and filling in 
reports, 

And I'll make applications, turning sadly and 
perplexed, 

From a simple soul at one desk to a moron 
at the next. 

And when I am too old and weak from desk 
to desk to roam, 

T’ll dig my girl a fox hole and call it home, 
sweet home.” 





Karl Myers, West Virginia Poet, Writes of 
the Return of Spring—Busy and Bur- 
dened People Need To Catch Again Its 
Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1926 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the first day of spring in the first year 
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‘after the end of World War II. People 
in America, and throughout the world, 
are restless and seeking for understand- 
ing and peace of spirit. In my congres- 
sional district at Parsons lives a man who 
is a cripple and who cannot walk. His 
name is Karl Myers and he was a former 
poet laureate of West Virginia. He has 
written many truly beautiful poems. It 
would be good if those who are more 
fortunate in physical powers than Mr. 
Myers could catch the spirit of his poem 
Return of Spring. 

There is something satisfying to the 
human soul with the advent of this sea- 
son of the year. I often think that those 
persons who dwell in California or Florida 
miss the changing moods of the year. It 
is warming to watch the mantle of green 
which nature covers over every blossom- 
ing tree. The trembling soil is painted 
when March and April unlock the flowers. 
The fragrant air seems to hold a new 
strength which is stimulating to tired 
hearts, frayed minds, and taut nerves. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, allow 
me to turn your thoughts, for a brief mo- 
ment, from the rather brittle legislative 
tasks to which we are chained. Let us 
realize that: 


Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 
And domes the red-plough’d hills 
With loving blue; 
The blackbirds have their wills, 
The throstles too. 
—Tennyson 


Soon we shall have again the spring 
rains. Not only does the earth need 
cleansing but there is a greater need for 
the cleansing of humans who still plan 
for power and cause unnecessary strife 
in the world. It is with this thought that 
I include the poem of Mr. Myers, as fol- 
lows: 


RETURN OF SPRING 


Over the still-sick earth steals the first 
spring of peace 

In years drawn out, through grief, to span of 
centuries; 

Years when the marching seasons of the sun 

Lost their identities, were merged in one 

Dark, vicious treadmill of a dream, 

A nightmare, through whose smoky skies 
could gleam 

Only stars dim and dun. 


Even as we ourselves became 

Creatures no more of face and name, 

But only numbered parts, 

Monotonously molding death in the crucible 
of our hearts, 

Grinding out death, canning it, tons upon 
myriad tons, 

Shipping it east and west, 

Out of the great machine whose oil was the 
blood of our sons, 

Our brothers, strongest and best; 

All for the mad spark fanned in the mind 
of the paperhanging clown, 

That took the sweat and gore and tears 

Of two scared hemispheres 

To drown. 


O Spring, O Exiled Queen upon your throne 

again— 
Let your reviving rain 
Wash the dead ashes of the holocaust 
Clean from the convalescing earth, 
As your long-silent pipes blow back the lost, 
Sweet notes of melody and mirth, 
And, plagued no more by thunder-making 

things 
That race the tortured sky on rigid wings, 
The birds resume their ancient realm. 
* * . ” . 
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When the bullfrogs bellow in the bottom- 
lands 

And the catfish rise hungrily at the Big 
Bend in the rain, 

Ernest of the robust guffaw and Tom of the 
measuring eye, 

They will not be there. 

When the white balls streak across the net 

Or bounce along the sod in center field, 

Woodrow of the reckless grace and Phil of 
the shy, slow smile, 

They will miss the’ game. 


This was to have been their spring. 

They had promised it to themselves, they 
had seen it for so long 

Shining through the twisted shadows of the 
crazy, springless time. 

But they died so casually for a botched and 
butchered world. 


Strong mountains, restless rivers in the 
spring, 

Did you ever think of yourselves as a 
sacrifice? 


An offering? Well, you are. 

You were sacrificed to a sadistic mounte- 
bank’s day of power, 

Relinquished by these young lives forever; 


And all the adulation in marble and in 
bronze, 

All the eulogies from pulpit and speaker’s 
stand 

Cannot make itright withthem. * * * 

Rather shall we, the remairder, the re- 
deemed, 

Justify the gift by shouting Alleluia to the 
sun; 


Own our debt by doubly prizing these dear 
things of which they dreamed. 

As you bring back, O Spring, their visions, 
one by one. 


Bring back the romance, the gleam to your 
palace of purple and gold: 

Bring back the wild passion of youth to its 
own as of old. 

All your bright fairyland flock that had 
wandered astray 

In the springs that were desolate, gray, 

Stripped and deflowered, ravished and heart- 
sick and cold: 

Bring them all back to the fold. 

—Karl Myers. 





Middle East Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the second of a series of six 
articles on Russia’s movements in the 
Middle East, written by the former chief 
of military intelligence of the United 
States Persian Gulf Command, Maj. 
John Walsh, from the Washington Post 
of March 19, 1946: 


MippLE EAST CRISIS RECALLS KARL MArx— 
FATHER OF COMMUNISM POSED THE THESIS 
THat Wars SPRING FroM ECONOMIC CAUSES 


New York, March 18.—Karl Marx—father 
of communism—posed the thesis that all 
wars may be traced to fundamental economic 
causes; that clashes of ideologies and na- 
tional or racial pride were but propaganda 
overtones purposely urged to rationalize con- 
flicts and arouse blood-giving and life-tak- 
ing spirit among peoples. 

It is very revealing to examine that Marx- 
fan thesis against the background of the 
present crisis in the Middle East, 





There, a power, fortified materially by 
lend-lease aid and psychologically by lavisy 
battlefield use of its youth, and which claims 
to live and die by the Socialist bible, Seeks 
territorial domination by continual play upon 
the miany rivalries, jealousies, and malaq. 
justments in the Middle East. 


DESIGNS. IN MIDDLE EAST 


Soviet Russia has emphatic designs on the 
Middle East and apparent’¥ a politico-eco. 
nomic blueprint of exactly what she aims 
to achieve in that area for her own ag- 
grandizement. 

Immediately following the Red revolution 
in Russia, the efforts of the Comintern, 
though heavily committed in various Euro. 
pean countries, did not overlook the Middle 
East. 

But the Soviets had many homefront prob- 
lems, so for a time they reduced aggressive. 
ness—arranging treaties and making other 
declarations calculated to deny interest in 
former Czarist territory-grabbing policies, 


OUTLETS AND MARKETS 


Before many years, however, they were busy 
making moves obviously akin to Imperial 
Russian objectives. Today they are exert- 
ing greater pressure than ever before to find 
southerly outlets and markets. 

With such a large part of Europe in its 
grip and the trade of many European satel- 
lites now being meshed with U. S.-5S. R.’s 
economy, Russia is eyeing the Dardanelles, a 
channel for shipping Balkan cargoes into the 
Mediterranean. But Russia is seeking not 
merely a passage there. She is seeking polit- 
ical and military control as well. 

Russia is exerting great pressure on Tur- 
key to surrender control of this important 
water passage and upon the United Nations 
for the former Italian colonies of Eritrea, 
east of Suez, and Tripolitania, west of Suez 
toward Gibraltar. 


RUSSIA’S IRON CURTAIN 


This projected extension of Russia’s iron 
curtain across the Middle East to colonial 
footholds in Africa would represent a north- 
and-south severance of Britain’s east-and- 
west highroad of empire. 

Such a severance of the British life line at 
Suez would force a drastic realinement in 
world affairs, affecting not only British but 
American interests in the Middle East as well. 

Measured by American standards the Mid- 
dle East is poor land. Its populations, pre- 
occupied almost continually about food sup- 
ply, subsist normally, even in good times, 
upon a diet which would be scorned by most 
of our citizens. 


VICTIMS OF INSECURITY 


For centuries ravaged by external in- 
vasion, their laboriously tuilt civilization 
three-fourths destroyed by northern nomads, 
their peoples put to the sword, they became 
overly aware of life’s great insecurity. 

Survivors lived under the bloody tradition 
of anarchy which precedes and follows wars 
and quests of power. 

Thus it is not surprising that middle east- 
ern leaders, be they subsheiks or princes, be 
they literate or not, disregard any false idea 
of ideology. 

In their realistic concept there is little 
ideological choice between the systems by 
which a bejeweled peeress may ride in a car- 
riage about a Scottish estate, a well-fed wife 
of a New York merchant may loll on the 
sands at Miami, or the equally well-fed wife 
of a Moscow commissar may make a comfort- 
able pilgrimage to the Crimea. 


ENTIRE AREA RETARDED 


Americans live in a rich land and find 
much difficulty in understanding how 
quickly the Middle East translates the slight- 
est political sequence into economic signifi- 
cance. 

By proximity and trade practice the Mid- 
dle East’s general economy is complementary 
to, rather than competitive with, that of 
Europe, 








During the two-century span symbolized by 
the modern industrialization of the more 
progressive European countries, this entire 
area was retarded by political circumstance 
and rivalry between powerful European 
nations. 

; Another generation of uninterrupted peace 
in Europe, however, would ‘greatly have 
broadened the Middle East’s production of 
secondary products, as by 1939 it was well 
under way. 


UNITED STATES TRADE WITH EAST 


Then came the inflationary impact of 
mobilizations, foreign troop occupations, 
preclusive buying, preemption of factory out- 
put for war, and the disruption of trade and 
supply sources. 

Before 1939 the United States had about 
$100,000,000 in commercial trade with the 
Middle East. Private and official hope has 
been to double this. 

Granted political stability and release from 
financial and political controls (free trade), 
a large market exists for machine tools, 
heavy goods, engineering talents, and indus- 
trial skills. Our trade would be welcomed. 

Dr. Schacht’s exchange control plan, or 
‘barter system” hurdled many barriers for 
German trade, already heavily favored by 
the Danubian route and by Ottoman railway 
censtruction in the Balkans and Asia Minor. 

Sixty percent of Turkey's external com- 
merce was with Central Europe. A Turk 
mce said, “You see, lebensraum works both 
ways. Germany needed our products. We 
needed hers. It was automatic that we 
traded together.” 

The Soviets now control most of central 
Europe, all of eastern Europe, and the Bal- 
kans above Greece. The lebensraum prin- 
ciple remains valid as before, but now the 
Soviets are using it and the old trade routes 
are bent toward Russia. 

If they choose—and they apparently do— 
the Soviets can prevent so much as 1 ton 
of goods going to or from their dominated 
areas to Turkey. Thus they possess eco- 
nomic compulsions, as well as armed might 
poised along Turkish borders with Iran and 
Bulgaria. 

Americans like to think of capturing mar- 
kets by reason of quality, price, terms, and 
service. They resent political and diplo- 
matic restraints on their commerce, and 
cartels, blocs, monopolies, and military pres- 
sures. 

The Soviet method is monopolistic in their 
internal markets, as well as those they come 
to dominate. 

Venture capital is acquired by “sovietiza- 
tion.” 

Management and ownership become trans- 
formed into bureaucratic administration. 

Thus those who wish “two conflicting 
ideologies to live side by side in a peaceful 
world” must give serious thought to the 
extent of Soviet expansion. 





Housing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the real live questions in the section 
from which I come is that of housing— 
housing for everybody, but with empha- 
sis on housing for the veterans. Every- 
body wants to do something about the 
housing problem, but they are not agreed 
as to what action will accomplish the 
most good. However, all concede that 
production is the key. My attention has 
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been called to a notice appearing in the 
Jackson Citizen-Patriot presenting the 
position of the lumber dealers generally 
in Michigan. The statement is concise 
and factual so far as the retail lumber 
dealers are concerned and, pursuant to 
the privilege granted me, I am including 
it in these remarks: 


Tue TruTH About HoME BUILDING IN 1946 


IT’S TIME VETERANS AND ALL CITIZENS WERE TOLD 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE HOME-BUILDING SIT- 
UATION 


The main bottleneck to home construction 
is production of materials and equipment. 

No legislation, Presidential announcement, 
Government control plan, or system can pro- 
duce a single additional home until produc- 
tion of materials is speeded up. 

Lumber dealers and the building industry 
are eager to build homes for veterans and all 
citizens who need them. The reason few 
homes are being built is because materials are 
not being produced. 


WHY? 


1. Governed by OPA’s wartime pricing 
formulas, it is still more profitable for lumber 
mills to make items for export—and the 
items formerly required for war use, than it 
is to make lumber usable in home con- 
struction. 

2. OPA’'s wartime pricing formulas are still 
keeping thousands of small mills out of 
production. . 

3. OPA's enforcement policies have allowed 
the creation of a large blac’- market in lum- 
ber which is moving outside of regular chan- 
nels of trade. 

4. OPA’s slowness in adjusting mill ceiling 
prices on hardwood flooring, siding, millwork, 
and plywood has contributed to the difficul- 
ties mills are having in securing necessary 
manpower. 

With 400 brick and tile plants closed, it 
took 6 months for OPA to adjust prices. Now 
an additional 125 plants have opened and 
production is up 35 percent. 

Clay sewer pipe, cast-iron soil pipe, and 
gypsum board manufacturers have experi- 
enced a similar OPA delay in the granting 
of price adjustments to make increased pro- 
duction possible. 

No amount of juggling with an insufficient 
supply will produce a single home more than 
can be built with material available. 

The OPA can hardly hold pres-nt price ceil- 
ings when it has no control over volume of 
employment, labor wage rates, cashing of 
Government bonds, and installment or credit 
expansion—but the OPA can act as a block 
to reconversion by clinging to unrealistic 
wartime price ceilings. 

Unblock the production of material caused 
by unrealistic wartime price controls and the 
building industry will build enough homes 
for veterans and all Americans. 

Any Government program that does not 
first remove the obstacles blocking produc- 
tion of materials will simply add additional 
difficulties to the problem facing the building 
industry. 





Time To Give Spain a Square Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
will appear in the April edition of the 
Columbia, the largest Catholic magazine 
in the world: 
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Towe To Give SPAIN A SQUARE DEAL 


If you have been unable to make sense of 
the official attitude of the Government of the 
United States toward the Government of 
Spain, be at ease; there just isn’t any sense 
in it. 

Our State Department has undertaken 

formally but in mealy-mouthed fashion, to 
meddle in the internal affairs of Spain-— 
a country with which we are at peace and 
which gave substantial aid to our military 
success in the war. 
- We have bracketed ourselves with the 
Governments of France and Britain in a 
statement expressing the hope that the 
Spanish people will overthrow their Govern- 
ment because we don’t like Franco. It 
would be interesting to observe the reac- 
tion here to a statement issued by three 
foreign powers calling upon the American 
people to throw out the administration in 
Washington because they didn’t like Tru- 
man. 

Insolence is no more attractive in large 
nations than in small. We have concluded, 
we prayerfully hope, a war in support of the 
basic proposition that might does not make 
right. If Spaniards resent the ill-considered 
and unjustifiable expressions by our State 
Department and by highly placed officials of 
our Government, we don’t blame them. 
Fair-minded Americans, who Value the hon- 
orable American tradition of fair play, have 
reason to be ashamed of the corner-bully 
campaign of abuse directed against Spain. 

Let us look, briefly, at the facts—facts that 
can be checked by anyone able to read. Let 
us consider the facts only as they affect this 
question: Do they, or do they not, justify 
intervention by the Government of the 
United States in the internal affairs of Spain? 
That is the point at issue, not who likes 
Franco or who doesn’t. 

Here is the background, necessarily much 
compressed. There was an election in Spain 
early in 1936. The so-called Popular Front 
lost the election. Instead of moving out, as 
the Democrats do here when the Republicans 
win, and vice versa, the so-called Popular 
Front incited riot and a reign of terror in 
Spain. We won't go into the details of the 
slaughter of bishops, priests, and nuns, or 
the desecration and burning of churches by 
the Communist “friends of democracy.” 

So there was civil war in Spain. General 
Franco came in on the side of the victims of 
the so-called Popular Front, which had 
refused to accept the election result. Russia 
sent aid to the Communists of the Popular 
Front. Not much is said about that. Ger- 
many and Italy helped Franco. A great deal 
is said about that. Franco won—and he has 
never been forgiven for that. In a bloody 
rough-and-tumble, he crushed the Com- 
munist bid to take over in Spain. He is 
therefore, a nasty man—or so we are told 
by the radio seers, the keyhole columnists, 
and the one-cylinder “ideologists,”” some of 
whom seem to have oozed into the State 
Department. 

Among the neutrals in World War .I were 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Erie, Portugal. 
and Spain. The persistent failure of Spain 
to join the Axis Powers annoyed General 
Franco’s critics no end; they still consider 
it a personal affront that he did not, at the 


very least, assassinate General Eisenhower 
and storm Gibraltar. 
Before, during, and since the war, the snip- 


ing and hacking at Spain continued. How 
the State Department of the United States 
got into—or was jockeyed into—the game, 
we frankly admit we do not know. We would 
like to believe that the State Department is 
above taking direction from the professional 
Franco haters. 

On March 5, however, the State Depart- 
ment issued an appeal to the Spanish people 
to overthrow their government. This un- 


precedented affront to a peaceful and friendly 
nation was accompanied by publication of 
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a’batch of documents purporting to prove 
that General Franco had been friendly with 
Hitler and Mussolini. It looked like quite 
a case for the prosecution—until you looked 
at it closely. Then it folded up. 

With a single exception, the supposedly 
damning documents were dated in 1940 and 
1941—a period during which the policies of 
the United States and Spain were identical: 
we, as did Spain, insisted upon our neutrality, 
maintained our right to help either side, or 
both, and declaréd our intention of keeping 
out of war. 


Let it be conceded that Franco spoke kindly - 


to Hitler and Mussolini. After all, he wasn’t 
in Union Square, or on an upper floor of the 
Waldorf Towers, or even in the Mayflower 
bar—lccations where Hitler and Mussolini 
were boldly, and safely, defied. So Franco, 
with a gun at his head, spoke softly to the 
Nazis; but not so softly as Stalin, in 1939, 
when he made the cynical deal that sent the 
world into war. 

The State Department, however, had read- 
ily available other information—information 
about General Franco’s actions, more im- 
portant than his words—which it chose not 
to publish for the reason, immediately obvi- 
ous, that it would destroy the thoroughly 
“phoney” case against Spain it was endeavor- 
ing to present. 

This other information is contained in the 
report of our war-time ambassador to Spain, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. Here are some of his 
observations on Spain’s assistance to us: 

The Spanish Government not only placed 
no obstacle in the way of our landings and 
military operations in north Africa and 
southern Italy but gave us significant facili- 
ties, such as de facto recognition of the 
French Committee of National Liberation at 
Algiers and of its official representatives in 
Spain. 

The Spanish Government provided free 
transit through Spain for more than 25,000 
volunteers (chiefly French) for active serv- 
ice with our armed forces in North Africa. 

The Spanish Government not only did not 
intern several hundreds of our downed mili- 
tary airmen, but evacuated them through 
Gibraltar. 

The Spanish Government made immediate 
delivery to us, quite uncompromised, of se- 
cret equipment found on planes forced down. 

The Spanish Government afforded us free- 
dom and full opportunity to carry on eco- 
nomic warfare with the Axis on Spanish ter- 
ritory by means of preemptive buying of 
wolfram, mercury, fluorspar, skins, woolen 
goods, and so forth. 

The Spanish Government arranged for the 
escape to Spain of a considerable number of 
Jews from Hungary, Germany and the Low 
Countries. : 

The Spanish Government tolerated, even 
to the point of abetting, the very important 
clandestine activities of our secret espionage 
services *‘ directed toward obtaining from 
across the Pyrenees invaluable military in- 
formation about German troop movements 
and dispositions in France. 

The Spanish Government, against Ger- 
many’s vehement opposition, embargoed all 
shipments of wolfram to the Axis from Feb- 
ruary to May 1944, and agreed thereafter 
to allow only token shipments (which 
stopped altogether after our June 1944, land- 
ing in France). 

From July 1944, the Spanish Government 
repeatedly indicated, by word and deed, that 
its policy toward us was one of “benevolent 
neutrality.” It authorized our use of Barce- 
lona as a free port of entry for supplies for 
France and other liberated areas. It ex- 
pelled, or interned, several hundred German 
agents. It assured us it would’ not harbor 
persons adjudged by. competent Allied tri- 
bunals to be war criminals. 

So there we are: the State Department’s 
documented case against Spain demolished 
by our wartime Ambassador to Spain, And 
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here is the “topper.” In a note to France, 
March 11 (only a week after its “throw out 
Franco” statement), our State Department 
says: 

“On the basis of its present analysis of all 
the facts in its possession concerning the 
Spanish situation, including those mentioned 
in the note from the French Government of 
February 27, 1946, the Government of the 
United States does not believe that a situa- 
tion exists, the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

So what’s all the shooting for, and all the 
unfurling of captured documents in an at- 
tempt to smear a small nation that is a 
threat to no one and wants to be left to work 
out its problems in peace? Americans, who 
don’t like to see Uncle Sam in the role of 
bully, have much to be concerned about.— 
J. D. 


FRIENDSHIP DECLARED 

President Roosevelt wrote General Franco, 
November 8, 1942: 

“It is because your nation and mine are 
friends in the best sense of the word and be- 
cause you and I are sincerely desirous of the 
continuation of that friendship for our 
mutual good that I want very simply to tell 
you of the compelling reasons that have 
forced me to send a powerful American mili- 
tary force to the assistance of the French pos- 
sessions in north Africa. * * * 

“I hope you will accept my assurance that 
these moves are in no shape, manner or 
form directed against the Government or 
people of Spain or Spanish Morocco or Span- 
ish territories—metropolitan or overseas. I 
believe the Spanish Government and the 
Spanish people wish to maintain neutrality 
and to remain outside the war. Spain has 
nothing to fear from the United Nations. 

“I am, my dear General, your sincere friend. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 





Communists Are Very Active 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the people of:this country are awak- 
ening to the activities of American Com- 
munists. Until quite recently there has 
been a tendency to discount the work of 
this group. Since the exposé of the Rus- 
sian spy ring in Canada comment on the 
radio and in the press has greatly in- 
creased. 

Mr. Speaker, a timely editorial on this 
subject appeared in the Janesville Ga- 
zette, Janesville, Wis., on March 18. It 
warns of this menace to our institutions. 
It points out the subtle manner in which 
the Communists and fellow travelers 


“operate. In many instances these people 


are highly considered in their communi- 
ties. They are, however, Mr. Speaker, 
wolves in sheeps’ clothing, to use a trite 
phrase. 

I include as part of my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, a copy of the editorial referred 
to, and written by one of our fine young 
editors in Wisconsin: 


COMMUNIST SPY A WARNING TO UNITED STATES 


The only Communist ever elected to the 
Canadian House of Commons is accused of 





being the Russian spy who transmitteq 
secrets of the atomic bomb to the Soviet, 
That fact in itself should serve as a warn- 
ing to Americans that Communists have no 
place in our Government, that they are 
ruthless and dangerous to democracy in 
any of its forms. 

Communists in this country, directed by 
Moscow to incite riot and revolution by 
gaining control of leaders of large groups 
like labor unions and religious and peace 
associations, are as dangerous to the Amer- 
ican system as Nazis.. Yet they manage to 
gain apologists. Except for a very few they 
invariably renounce communism and deny 
membership in the party, for they can work 
more effectively under cover than in the 
open. 

They have been more successful than the 
average American would believe. They have 
established Reds of various shades in our 
universities and colleges, in the pulpits, and 
their strategy of controlling a few labor 
leaders is constantly fomenting labor unrest. 

The Communists don’t have to convert the 
rank and file if they control the leadership 
and through pressure tactics manage to bluff 
their way through, to coerce and intimidate 
the membership or the listeners. Their one 
purpose is to create dissatisfaction, to feed 
upon minor issues, to keep the great mass 
of the public disgruntled with management, 
with government, with their economic and 
social status, and to do something about it— 
that something being revolt. 

In Canada, where democracy is as basic in 
life’s pattern as in the United States, it 
seemed, as it has seemed here, that Com- 
munists were in such a minority as to be of 
no importance. What if one Communist was 
elected? 

But it happens that all Communists are 
alike in their strategy to obtain the one end 
and aim which the party desires—revolution. 
The people cannot easily be incited to revolt 
against their government unless they are 
suffering, unless they are unhappy, disgrun- 
tled, sore from what they are told is rank 
injustice. 

The tragedy of strikes is that the strikers 
and their families, reduced in circumstances 
by idleness, and worried about their condi- 
tion, are more suscepitible to the poison of 
Communist doctrine. 

Canada has had a bitter taste of the dia- 
bolic ruthlessness of communism. The 
United States is the most logical garden for 
the Communist cutworm. He works from 
behind and underneath. His design is to 
eliminate all opposition by coercion, by fear 
of reprisal, by threat of violence, but he must 
have control of a few of the top leaders. 

We have been too complacent, shrugging 
off the suggestion that communism is a 
threat. 

How does one recognize a Communist? 
He doesn’t wear a red shirt nor wave a red 
flag. Indeed, he pretends to be what Amer- 
icans want to be—true Americans. He de- 
nies that he is a Communist or has any truck- 
ing with Communists. He dodges, he vac- 
cillates—if doing so will help him to gain 
his end, overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment and reduction of all to socialism. 

But the Communist follows the party line. 
And the party line is revealed in the attitude 
of the official Communist paper, the Daily 
Worker, published in New York. If the sus- 
pect acts and talks along the party line you 
can be sure he is a Communist regardless of 
what he professes to be. 

Communism is fatal to the Unjted States 
Constitution, to liberty, and to democracy in 
this country. It cannot survive with true 
freedom of the individual. It must first 
eliminate the Bill of Rights—freedom of 
speech, of the press, of religion. 

Is not the Canadian experience with com- 
munism warning enough to all Americans? 
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Radio Program—St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit herewith the printed 
program of the National Broadcasting 
Co. for March 9, 1946, which program 
includes a debate between Congressman 
Wittiam A. PITTENGER, of Minnesota, 
and Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of 
Massachusetts: 


Our FOREIGN POLiIcy 


(A presentation of the NBC University of the 
Air, March 9, 1946) 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


(Broadcast as a public service each Saturday 
7:00-7:30 p. m. by the independent radio 
stations affiliated with the NBC network, 
and the National Broadcasting Co.) 


ANNOUNCER. Here is news from Washing- 
ton: 

Senator SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts, 
says St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
would injure New England’s ports, trade, 
and industry, taking jobs away from its citi- 
zens. 

Congressman PITTENGER, of Minnesota, says 
seaway would increase American export trade 
by giving Chicago, Detroit, Duluth, and other 
Great Lakes cities deep-sea shipping facili- 
ties; says this would benefit country as a 
whole. 

This is the fifty-sixth of a series of broad- 
casts. entitled “Our Foreign Policy,” pre- 
sented by the NBC University of the Air. 
This time the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project will be discussed by Sen- 
ator LEvErETT SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts, 
and Representative WILLIAM A. PITTENGER, of 
Minnesota. Sterling Fisher, director of the 
NEC University of the Air, will be chairman 
of the discussion. Mr. Fisher: 

Mr. FisHER. Many conflicting statements 
have been made about the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project. Our job is to try to 
get at the truth of the matter. For the past 
3 weeks, a special subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee has been 
holding hearings on a joint resolution which 
would approve the project. But let me ask 
you this: Why should I be interested in the 
St. Lawrence seaway? You see, I come from 
Texas. The interest you two gentlemen have 
is obvious—the seaway will directly affect 
New England and the Midwest. But, Senator 
SALTONSTALL, Why should I be concerned 
about it? And why should that mythical 
listener of ours, Bill Johnson, who lives in 
Omaha or Seattle or Mobile, be interested in 
it? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. For one thing, Mr. 
Fisher, you and Bill Johnson are going to 
have to help pay for the seaway project. 
And for another thing, it will affect Ameri- 
cans wherever they live, to some extent. 
They may find themselves in the position 
of paying for something that will actually 
harm their interests—and paying not only 
the original cost, but a substantial annual 
upkeep. 

Mr. FisHER. Representative 
what do you say? 

Representative PirrencEr. The St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project will affect 
every man, woman, and child in America, 
because it will add to our national wealth 
by helping to develop our resources. It will 
Open up the heart of the continent to deep- 


PITTENGER, 


sea trade. And not only that, it will also 
harness one of the greatest potential sources 
of cheap electric power in this continent— 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Mr. FisHer. All right. You've stated the 
issues very clearly. They boil down to these 
two questions: Will the development of the 
St. Lawrence project be beneficial to the 
American people? And, if so, will the bene- 
fits be great enough to justify the expense 
involved? But first, Senator SALTONSTALL, 
you might begin by telling us just what the 
St. Lawrence project is. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The proposed sea- 
way and power project is designed to con- 
nect the Great Lakes with the St. Lawrence 
River: By an intricate system of canals and 
locks it would supposedly enable oceangoing 
vessels to go directly to Detroit, Chicago, and 
other Great Lakes ports. But fully loaded 
Liberty and Victory ships couldn’t get 
through the 27-foot channel. 

Mr. FisHER. Let’s come back to that ques- 
tion later, Senator. But now, what about 
the power part of the project? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It proposes building 
a huge dam across the St. Lawrence at the 
International Rapids, where the river is the 
boundary between Ontario, Canada, and New 
York State. It would produce more electric 
power than any single dam in the world ex- 
cept Grand Coulee, and this power would be 
divided equally between Canada and the 
United States. 

Mr. FisHER. It’s easy to see why the St. 
Lawrence project has caught the imagination 
of a great many people—its sheer magnitude 
makes it dramatic. Congressman PITTENGER, 
you’ve been advocating this project for a good 
many years, haven't you? 

Representative PrrTeENceR. Yes, Mr. 
er—ever since 1912. 
in Duluth. 

Mr. FisHER. How about telling us a little of 
its history? 

Representative Prrrencer. Well, it has had 
quite a career. It has had the backing of 
seven different Presidents, of both political 
parties. It has been surveyed and resurveyed, 
and found to be eminently practical—the last 
time by a seven-volume study made by the 
Department of Commerce in 1941. All that is 
needed is the construction of canals around 
a series of rapids, 48 miles of them scattered 
over a 113-mile stretch, between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario, where existing canals are abso- 
lete and too small for most vessels. Then 
we'd have an inland seaway stretching almost 
2,400 miles—from the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River to the western end of Lake Su- 
perior—which would accommodate deep-sea 
ships. 

Mr. FisHER. Why, then, has Congress never 
approved it? 

Representative Prrrencer. The Senate very 
nearly did approve it back in 1934, when it 
came up in the form of a treaty. After a long 
debate, the vote was 46 to 42 for ratification— 
but it failed nevertheless for lack of a two- 
thirds vote. It came up again in 1941, in its 
present form—an agreement requiring a 
simple majority vote of approval by both Sen- 
ate and House—but before it could come to a 
vote, the war forced postponement of all 
long-range projects. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And don’t forget it 
came up a third time in 1944, in the form of 
an amendment to another bill. That time, 
the Senate turned it down by a vote of 56 
to 25. 

Representative Prrrencer. Yes, 
Senator AIKEN’s amendment. 

Mr. FisHer. Senator SALTONSTALL, you tes- 
tified against the St. Lawrence project at last 
week’s hearings. Why do you oppose it? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Very briefly, Mr. 


Fish- 
That's the year I settled 


that was 


Pisher, because I feel it would be injurious to 
the ports, the trade, the industry, and par- 
ticularly, the workers of New England. We 
are in the far northeastern section of our 
We need transportation by land, 


country. 


Pr 
Al57 ‘ 
sea, and air in order to do business. We im- 
port much of our raw materials and some of 
our food. We are going to have a tough fight 
to keep our industries from being removed to 
other sections of the country. We have the 
men who have the skill and the managers who 
have the know-how. We want no favors, 
but we do want a fair break to compete with 
other sections of the country without Govern- 
ment interference and Government heip to 
those other sections. If we cannot compete, 
then naturally the business will go elsewhere. 
But we should not have to compete with Gov- 
ernment as well as with business competitors. 

Representative PIrreNcerR. With due re- 
spect to the Senator, whom I greatly admire, 
I must point out that this is a sectional view- 
point. I think we should look at the ques- 
tion from the viewpoint of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. FisHer. That’s the key gq 
course, Congressman, Will it benefit the 
country as a whole? But of course the 
country is made up of various regions 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And what affects one 
affects them all, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. FisHeER. So let’s try first to pin down 
the effects on New England, Senator SALTOoN- 
STALL, can you be a little more specific on 
the damages you think would result to your 
region from the St. Lawrence project 

Senator SaLTONSTALL. Well, the most im- 
mediate effect of the seaway would be on 
the transportation system. Once _ ships 
started to go up the St. Lawrence, this would 


uestion, of 


cut off part of the trade that now goes 
through New England. That would affect 
our railroads—particularly the Boston and 
Maine and the Boston and Albany. 
Representative PrtTeNcErR. I don’t think 
that will necessarily follow, Senator. If our 


total export trade is increased by the develop- 
ment of cheaper transportation we can have 
increased trade through the seaway without 
any real effect on the railroads. The seaway 
will make it possible to export products which 
can’t be shipped out profitably by rail. Very 
little rail traffic would be diverted to the 
seaway. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It seems to me to be 
perfectly obvious that if materials which 
formerly had to go by rail and deep ocean 
transport were to go directly by ocean trans- 
port, the ports must be seriously affected. 
Incidentally, the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is spending more than $65,000,000 


to develop Boston harbor and the Boston 
airport. While we are spending this, you 
ask us to spend more millions to bypass 
ourselves. 


Representative PirrENcER. Former Presi- 
dent Hoover himself testified last month that 
he did not—quote—“Consider the construc- 
tion of the waterway will injure the ex 
American transportation system or ports.” 
And he said, “I have no hesitation in my be- 
lief as to the economic value of the project.” 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I have great ad- 
miration for Mr. Hoover, but I don’t know how 
he reaches such a complete over-all state- 
ment. I repeat what I have just said—the 
interests of the port of Boston do not agree 
with him. , 

Representative Prrrencrer. Senator, the op- 
position of the American railroads to this 
agreement—and they are the main 
force—reminds me of the way the stag 
coach companies and private toll roads op- 
posed the first railroads. They tried to con- 


sting 


opposition 


vince the farmers that the railroad would de- 
stroy the market for their horses and their 
oats. The campaign against the St. Law- 
rence is just about as futile as that, in the 
long run. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Massachusetts brains, 
energy, and money helped to open up the 
stage-coach routes to the West, and were 


largely responsible for opening up the rail- 
road routes across the country. I cannot 
see this same combination of brains, ener: 
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initiative, and money agreeing to back the 
St. Lawrence waterway to its own detriment. 
Mr. FisHer. What about the other half of 
the project, Senator SALTONSTALL—the power 
development? Wouldn’t that mean cheaper 
power in the whole northeastern section? 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Fisher, I know very 
little about the power development connected 
with this project, but I do know this—that 
it is to be entirely under the control of the 
State of New York, which is putting up some 
$90,000,000 for the privilege. If a power proj- 
ect is to be developed, we should consider 
developing it entirely with Federal money, 
for I believe that such power should be avail- 
able to everyone on equal terms, and not 
monopolized by the interests of one State. 
Representative PITTENGER. Under the agree- 
ment, Senator, the Federal Government would 
be pledged to insure the fair distribution 
of power to other States, including New Eng- 
land. The St. Lawrence, incidentally, will 


prceduce cheaper power by far than any steam - 


plant in existence. It can be delivered 250 
miles—which would reach well into Massa- 
chusetts—for only 214 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But there is general 
agreement in New England that this addi- 
tional power is not needed today. 

Representative Pirrencrer. Senator, I want 
to point this out: In 1923, a group of 30 New 
England leaders appointed by President 
Coolidge, studied the St. Lawrence seaway 
and approved the entire project. And in 
1929 Mr. Henry I. Harriman, then president 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, made a 
similar study. e issued a report, concluding 
with these words: “I am convinced that the 
St. Lawrence seaway is of as great importance 
to New England as to the Middle West, and 
that New England should unitedly, heartily, 
and enthusiastically support the project.” 
Even today, many New England leaders sup- 
port this view—Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, 
and Senator Torry, of New Hampshire, for 
example 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am well aware that 
Mr. Harriman made such a study, but I would 
like to inform you that today the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce is unanimously 
against this project, that the New England 
Council, which is composed of New England 
businessmen, is against it; that the Associ- 
ated Industries of Massachusetts is against it, 
and to the best of my knowledge the study 
which was made at that time has almost 
unanimously been repudiated as of the pres- 
ent date 

fr. FisHer. I think we'd better get off the 
regional question and on to our main ques- 
tion: How will the seaway project affect the 
country as a whole? Senator SALTONSTALL, is 
it a practical venture? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. From a purely phys- 
ical viewpoint, Mr. Fisher, there are two 
things wrong with the seaway project. One 
is that it will be frozen up 5 months out 
of the year; the other is that it will not be 
practical for most ocean-going vessels to 
traverse it. 

Mr. Fisher. Let’s take those questions up 
one at a time. Mr. PITTENGER, what about 
the freeze-over period? 

Representative PITTENGER. The same thing 
is true of the Great Lakes, and yet they are 
the greatest inland seaway in the world. 
Most of the heavy shipments of grain would 
go out before the December 1 freeze. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In effect, you would 
use cheap water transportation 7 months in 
the year, and expect the railroads to take 
the loss. Then during the winter you would 
expect the railroads to carry an extra load 
of traffic while the seaway is frozen over. 

Representative PITTENGER. Not at all, Sen- 
ator. During the peak period of grain ship- 
ments, around October, the seaway would re- 
lieve the railroads of the necessity of build- 
ing extra box cars for seasonal use only. As 
for the winter traffic, that is the lowest 
freight season of the year anyhow for the 
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railroads. 
traffic. | 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Right at the moment 
we have a very acute shortage of grain in 
New England. The biggest bottleneck at the 
moment is box cars. Suppose the railroads 
gave up keeping so many box cars. What a 
nice predicament this would leave New Eng- 
land in during the winter months when it 
must feed its cattle and poultry. 

Mr. FIsHER. On your second point, Senator 
SALTONSTALL—is it true that large ships won’t 
be able to get through the seaway? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No ship drawing 
more than 23 feet of water can safely go 
through a 27-foot channel. You have to 
allow an extra foot when a deep-sea vessel 
enters fresh water; it settles that much be- 
cause of the lower density of the water. And 
you need at least 2 or 3 feet of clearance for 
safety. 

Mr. FIsHER. It seems to me that the prac- 
ticability of the St. Lawrence Seaway hinges 
to a great extent on this point. Mr. Pir- 
TENGcR, would most of our huge wartime mer- 
chant fleet be unable to get up in the Great 
Lakes? 

Representative PiTTENGER. Of course they 
could get through, Mr. Fisher. The United 

tates Maritime Commission has stated that 
the great bulk of our merchant fleet could 
use the seaway—in fact the Commission ar- 
gues that we will need the seaway to make 
maximum use of our merchant marine. The 
engineers have stated that ships drawing 2414 
feet of water can pass through safely. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Most of our ships 
are Liberty or Victory ships. The Victory 
draws 28 feet, 3 inches loaded, and the Lib- 
erty only 6 inches less. A careful study by 
the Port of Boston Authority states: “The 
vision of great ships sailing up and down the 
St. Lawrence vanishes into thin air and in 
its place emerges the more practical picture 
of a smiall freighter drawing not over 23 
feet.”” The Victories and Liberties might get 
into the Great Lakes unloaded, but they’d 
run aground coming out. 

Representative PrrrENceErR. It’s true that 
these two types of ships couldn’t get through 
fully loaded. But according to the Maritime 
Commission, the Victory ships could go 
through 79 percent loaded and the Liberty 
ships 85 percent loaded. Most of the ships 
that pass through the Panama Canal, after 
all, are only about two-thirds loaded. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And another thing: 
If you open the seaway to all comers our 
tremendously efficient Great Lakes fleet may 
conceivably be injured. 

Representative PITTENGER. No one can 
compete with those ships in Great Lakes 
traffic, Senator STALTONSTALL, because they’re 
built for that specific purpose. They carry 
up to 15,000 tons, and they are built for rapid 
loading and unloading. And seven-eighths 
of the cargo they carry is iron, limestone, coal, 
and other products used for making steel. 
That’s purely domestic trade—no foreign 
ships could compete there. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But in the export 
trade, foreign ships would presumably load 
at the source, and would deprive the lake 
carriers of some of their cargo. And I sus- 
pect that very few of our deep-sea vessels 
would be able to compete with the lower 
wages and costs on foreign ships. 

Representative PITTENGER. That wouldn’t 
be any more true in the Great Lakes than it 
is in Boston Harbor, Senator, All the seaway 
would do would be to put the Great Lakes 
cities on a par with Boston as far as access 
to world trade is concerned. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It seems to me, Rep- 
resentative, that by your answer you have di- 
rectly admitted that this seaway would take 
business away from Boston. 

Mr. FIsHEeR. Congressman PITTENGER, how 
much traffic do you think would pass through 
the Seaway? 

Representative PrrrencEer. The canal would 
have a capacity of about 10,000,000 tons of 


They could easily handle the 





cargo during the open season. Of this, an 
estimated 4,000,000 tons would be export 
trade, and the rest domestic. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I think those figures 
are very dubious. Especially the latter one. 
Whether the seaway will carry any such 
volume of traffic depends on whether such 
trade is profitable—which is certainly open 
to question. We have the testimony of the 
Port of New York Maritime Association, and 
of the President of the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, which includes practically 
all American shipping interests, that they 
do not want to send their ships up the St, 
Lawrence, 

Representative PITTENGER. The 
would use it, all right. Government sur- 
veys have shown that. Some of the co- 
mestic traffic, Senator, would be with your 
own New England. We would ship farm 
products to you via the waterway, and you 
would send back manufactured products to 
us, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You assume that 
cost of shipping is the only factor, Congress- 
man. You forget that speed and conven- 
ience are important, too. We can get auto- 
mobiles from Detroit by railroad in 3 days, 
and over the road in 2 days. It would take 
much longer to send them by water—it is 
over twice as far, and ships are slow. Food, 
especially, must be sent to market fast, or 
it deteriorates. 

Congressman PITTENGER. Senator, is not 
there a basic inconsistency there? First you 
argued that the seaway would hurt the rail- 
roads; but now you argue that it could not 
compete with them in speed or good service. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I am looking at it 
from both angles. If extensive traffic does 
not develop, the St. Lawrence project will 
be a waste of money. If it does develop, 
then it will be competing with the railroads 
and the lake boats that need the trade. 

Congressman PITTENGER. The seaway would 
be a great national asset, from the point of 
view of the American people—all of them. 
Look at the benefits they would get. 

Mr. FisHerR. Such as what, Mr. Pittenger? 

Congressman PITTENGER. Well, the farmers 
of the Middle West and Northwest would be 
able to save a great deal of money in ship- 
ping costs. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You might be right, 
Congressman, but figures shown to me do 
not call for any such statement, to say 
nothing of the fact that all figures are 
based on theory. Again may I quote the 
Boston Port Authority? They state: “Con- 
sequently the elaborate tables of the Survey 
must be regarded as merely interesting nu- 
merical exercises representing at best what 
an unknown accountant has described as ‘a 
mathematical photograph of a statistician’s 
sense of justice’.” 

Representative Pirrencer. I think it’s 
pretty well established that farmers earn 
more if their transportation costs are low. 
The National Grange and the National Farm- 
ers’ Union are backing the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect for that reason. But there are other 
benefits, too. We could ship automobiles 
abroad more cheaply, and sell more of them 
in the world market. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. We can sell all the 
cars that people have money to buy, as soon 
as they are available. We don’t have to 
compete in this field—we already produce 
the cheapest cars in the world. And as for 
wheat, the farmer wouldn’t necessarily get 
all the savings. The middlemen would get 
a large share. 

Representative Prrrencer. Another thing: 
We could bring certain essential raw ma- 
terials in to the industrial heart of America 
by using the seaway, and save our own 
resources. 

Mr. FisHer. Which resources, 
man? 

Representative PrrreNcer. Wood pulp and 
iron ore from Quebec, for example. Some 


ships 


Congress- 
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experts say that in another 15 years the 
high-grade ore deposits in Minnesota’s iron 
range will be exhausted. They say we'll 
need to draw on deposits that have been 
discovered in Quebec, or find ways of using 
our low-grade ore. This is not too soon 
to start planning for that emergency—after 
all, it will take several years to build the 
SE way. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If what you say is 
so, I am very sure there is plenty of trans- 
portation available today to meet the situa- 
tion and we need not develop a tremendous 

away which will cost so much money, simply 
as a conservation project. 

Mr. Fister. How much money would it 
cost, Senator SALTONSTALL? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. The whole St. Law- 

ice project—including both the seaway and 
the power plant—is officially supposed to 
ost $619,000,000. But other estimates have 
run to over a billion dollars. Judging from 
the experience we had with the Panama 


be lucky if the St. Lawrence project didn’t 
cost more than a billion dollars. 

Representative P1ITTeNcER. Lt. Gen. R. A. 
Wheeler, Chief of the Army Engineering 
Corps, is responsible for that estimate of 
$619,000,000. He should know how much it 
will cost. But Canada is putting up almost 
half of the money; and by the time New York 
State’s $90,000,000 contribution to the dam 
and power plant is subtracted, our share 
would be only about $200,000,000. A year 
ago we were spending more than that on the 
war every day. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That’s still a lot of 
money, Congressman, by my lights. Espe- 
cially when we are asked to help pay for a 
project that stands to harm us, or some of 
us. It’s like having to pay for widening a 
street that abuts on your property, when the 
so-called improvement impairs the value of 
that property. And that’s what you are ask- 
ing New England to do. 

Mr. FisHER. Let me break in here for a mo- 
ment. These technical matters may be a bit 
confusing to Bill Johnson, our average 
listener. Let me bring up a new question 
here: We've been talking about the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project as if it were 
simply an American project. But as I under- 
stand it, Canada has as much of a stake in it 
as we do. Is that right, Senator SALToN- 
STALL? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes, Mr. Fisher; Can- 
ada has already signed this agreement. And 
I'd like to point this out: Although Canada 
pays less toward the cost of the project than 
we do, she stands to gain more from it. 

Mr. FisHER. In what way, Senator? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. For one thing, 90 
percent of the St. Lawrence River is in ex- 
clusively Canadian territory. 

Mr. FisHerR. But the main centers of popu- 
lation on the Great Lakes which the seaway 
would serve are American cities—Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That’s true, but as 
far as wheat and grains are concerned, I'm 
told that the great bulk of United States 
grain exports originate in the Southwest and 
move through Gulf ports. The majority of 
the export grain moving over the Lakes to 
the seaports comes from Canada. The Cana- 
dian farmer will get most of the benefits from 
wheat exports via the seaway. 

Representative PrrrENceR. Of course, Sen- 
ator, Canada has already spent a good deal 
of money on her part of the seaway, in the 
belief that we would join forces with her in 
completing it. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Most of the work 
that has been done by Canada was on the 
Welland Canal, between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. That enabled Canada to ship grain 
from the west end of Lake Superior, all the 
way to Prescott, at the head of the Interna- 
tional Rapids in the St. Lawrence. But let 


me point out that the Welland Canal must 
be deepened and broadened to let ocean- 
going vessels through. 

Representative Prrrencer. Nevertheless, 
Canada has already spent $133,000,000 on 
the project. She has gone ahead of us, and 
we have an obligation to join her, and pay 
our share. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I don’t think that 
should be a serious consideration, Congress- 
man. Canada acted on her own, and for her 
own reasons, in making these improvements. 
We have spent some money, too, in building 
the MacArthur lock at Sault Ste. Marie, and 
that would be deducted from our share. But 
we did it because we needed that lock. 

Mr. FisHer. Congressman PITTENGER, what 
about the military value of the St. Lawrence 
seaway? Would it have been useful in the 
war, if it had been in operation then? 

Representative Prrrencer. There’s no doubt 
of that, Mr. Fisher. It would have been a 
godsend. It would have relieved our over- 
burdened railroads and docking facilities, 
and the saving in transportation costs would 
have been enormous. We could also have 
built more big ships in the Great Lakes 
area. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No doubt more ships 
might have been built in the Great Lakes, 
but here again we in New England are proud 
of our heritage of shipbuilding. We built 
all of the ships asked of us during the war 
and we had plenty of room on our shores 
to build more. These ships consisted of 
aircraft carriers, battleships, and cruisers, 
among others—ships that could never go 
through a 27-foot channel, loaded or un- 
loaded. 

Representative PrrrENceR. We could have 
built many smaller warships. In this war 
we were fortunate that our own shores never 
came under direct attack. If our seaports 
had been bombed, we would have needed the 
St. Lawrence seaway very badly. We would 
have needed the added protection of inland 
seaports. The next war, if there is another, 
may be different. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If our shores had 
been under attack, I question whether the 
seaway would have helped very much. It 
would have been quite vulnerable. After 
all, only a few well-placed bombs would have 
been required to put the locks out of com- 
mission, bottling up our Great Lakes ship- 
ping. But all this is beside the point. The 
next war, if one comes, won't be fought 
with the same weapons as the past one. I 
don't know what the weapons will be, but I 
certainly know atomic energy in some form 
is going to play a very great part. 

Mr. FisHER. What do you say to that, Con- 
gressman PITTENGER? 

Representative Prrrencer. Well, Mr. Fish- 
er, I think Secretary of War Patterson is the 
best authority on these matters. He has 
quoted a survey by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as saying that we need the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project to protect the Na- 
tion’s security in the event of a national 
emergency, for three reasons: first, the addi- 
tional shipbuilding and repair facilities the 
project would make possible, in a relatively 
secure area; second, the additional line of 
transportation to ease the strain on railroads 
and port facilities; and, third, the large sup- 
ply of cheap, dependable power it would 
make available. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
said that the St. Lawrence project “would 
have distinct military advantages and would 
materially increase the industrial and trans- 
portation potential of the United States.” 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If this project is to 
be purely a military one, that is an entirely 
different question from what I have been dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. FISHER. Let’s see where we come out on 
this. You both agree, I take it, that the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project is feasi- 
ble, from an engineering viewpoint. You 
differ on whether the depth of the seaway, 
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and the fact that it will be closed during the 
five winter months, will be serious handi- 
caps. You also disagree on whether it will 
have an adverse effect on railroads, shipping 
facilities, and industry in New England. 

Representative PITTENGER. There is bound 
to be some dislocation, Mr. Fisher. There 
always is, wherever progress is made in any 
field. I only say that the benefits will far 
outweigh any temporary dislocation, in the 
country as a whole and in every re 
including New England. Wherever you 
pand the country’s resources, you create new 
employment and new wealth. Why, in build- 
ing the project alone, the Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates that 25,000 men will be em- 
ployed directly, and as many indirectly, over 
a 4-year period. We may need those jobs by 
the time construction is ready to s ; 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Those jobs won't 
count for much if in the long run you dis- 
place thousands of other workers. I under- 
stand that’s why the Railway Brotherhoods 
and the United Mine Workers’ Union oppose 
the project. 

Representative PITTENGER. That’s a short- 
sighted view for them to take. 


1 eX- 
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ary. 


In the first 
place, the seaway will make more jobs by 
increasing the total amount of our trade. In 
any case there will be plenty of demand for 
coal and railroad facilities for as far ahead as 
we can see. And incidentally, many labor 
unions, both A. F. of L. and CIO, are sup- 
porting the project. 

Mr. FIsHER. You believe, then, Congress- 
man PiTTENGER, that the seaway and power 
project will provide new jobs and better 
prices for farm products and greater pros- 
perity for all. 

Representative 
Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. FisHer. And Senator SALTONSTALL, you 
oppose the project mainly on the ground that 
New England interests might be harmed. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That’s my main 
reason. But I am not convinced that the 
project will come anywhere near achieving 
many of the things its sponsors claim. And 
let me add this: We in New England are not 
asking help from anyone. We have the 
skilled workers with the know-how. We have 
capable management. For generations we 
have pulled together. With increasing com- 
petition throughout the country we have 
got to fight just as hard as we can to keep 
and, if possible, increase our production. I 
am confident we can do this if government 
does not set up obstacles which ever make 
it increasingly difficult. 

Mr. FISHER. Well, thank you, gentlemen. 
It’s up to us to draw our own conclusions 
from the facts and the arguments pro and 
con that you have so ably presented. 

ANNOUNCER. That was Sterling Fisher, di- 
rector of the NBC University of the Air. He 
has been discussing the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project with Sen- 
ator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL of Massachusetts 
and Representative WILLIAM A. PITTENGER of 
Minnesota. The discussion was adapted for 
radio by Selden Menefee. 

Next week we shall present a special broad- 
cast from Boston, Mass. Francis Russell, 
Director of the Office of Public Affairs of the 
State Department, will discuss “The citizen’s 
part in foreign policy” with Sterling Fisher, 
at a conference of educatcrs from the six 
New England States. 

This has been the fifty-sixth in a series of 
broadcasts entitled “Our Foreign Policy” pre- 
sented by the NBC University of the Air and 
transmitted to our service men and women 
overseas through the facilities of the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. You can obtain print- 
ed copies of these broadcasts at 10 
each in coin. If you would like to receive 
copies of 13 consecutive reprints, send $1 


PITTENGER. That's right, 


cents 


to cover the cost of printing and mailing 
Address your orders to the NBC University 
of the Air, New York 20, N. Y. 
are available for large orders. 


Special rates 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
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Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with considerable pride 
that I call attention to the remarkable 
record of the famous Thirty-second Di- 
vision in World War II. I do so for 
the reason that it was my very great 
privilege te have served as a member 
of that division in the First World War. 

Mr. Speaker, the original components 
for that division were recruited from the 
States of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Many of these men were grandsons and 
great grandsons who served with dis- 
tinction in the Civil War. These States 
have always responded to the call of 
country in times of national emergencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of these 
remarks an editorial from the Monroe 
Times, of Monroe, Wis. This article tells 
the story of the Red Arrow Division, the 
Thirty-second, and it should be of in- 
terest to the Members of this House: 

THE RED, ARROW 


Now tnat the Red Arrow, or Thirty-second, 
Division is about to wind up its affairs for 
World War II at its ultimate objective (first 
sighted when it was the first into action in 
the southwest Pacific), it is fitting to review 
the achievements of the great division. 

The division is well aware of the fact that 
it took a solidly acting Nation to win the war, 
but the Red Arrow, nevertheless, through all 
its fighting men, is extremely proud of its 
record. 

It had 654 days of combat, 15,696 hours of 
action, more than any other division; 6 major 
engagements in 4 campaigns; killed 35,000 
Japanese, and spent 41 months overseas, more 
than 21 in combat. 

The Red Arrow won 9 Congressional Medals 
of Honor, 159 Distinguished Service Crosses, 
49 Legion of Merits, 888 Silver Stars, 2,349 
Bronze Stars, 122 Air Medals, 78 Soldier Med- 
als, and 11,500 Purple Hearts. 

It was first to: 

Oppose the Japanese in 
Pacific. 

Make a beach landing in the New Guinea 
campaign. 

Employ General MacArthur's bypass strat- 
egy. 

Embark for overseas service in one convoy 
after December 7, 1941. 

Supply four infantry battalions in combat 
in one action completely by air drop. 

Supply four infantry battalions for two 
consecutive days from artillery liaison Cub 
planes. 

Go into action at the foot of the road back 
and still fighting when the cease fire order 
was given August 15, 1945. 

Publish an American serviceman’s letter- 
pyess newspaper in the southwest Pacific. 

And the division elements were among 
those chosen for the first American occupa- 
tion troops in Japan. 

It is 2,800 air-line miles from Port Moresby, 
New Guinea, to northern Luzon. It’s a lot 
longer the way the Thirty-second went. It 
didn’t measure the distance in miles, either. 
It measured the distance in vime—and in 
dead Japanese. 

The Red Arrow patch was authorized dur- 
ing World War I. It signifies the division 
pierced every line it faced, all the way from 
the Hindenburg line in World War I to the 
various Yamashita lines in World War II, 


the southwest 
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Some of the Thirty-second’s regiments have 
histories which go back to the Civil War, but 
the division itself was not constituted until 
October 15, 1917. Several of the regiments 
were Wisconsin outfits and won 4 battle 
streamers in France—Aisne-Marne, Meuse- 
Argonne, Champaigne and Aisne—Oisne en- 
gagements. All regiments won the Croix de 
Guerre with palm. The French called the 
division Les Terribles, now seldom used, al- 
though it has been worked into the various 
regimental crests. 

Exactly 23 years to the day after being 
first constituted, the Red Arrow was called 
into service in World War II. Between wars 
it continued as the Wisconsin-Michigan 
National Guard Division. It went first to 
Camp Beauregard, La., and then Camp Liv- 
ingston, La. Selectees, principally from 
Wisconsin and Michigan, filled the ranks. 
After 3 months in Louisiana and 2 months 
in the Carolinas, it was converted into a mod- 
ern triangular (3-regiment) division. The 
division was in training December 7, 1941. 
By mid-February 1942, it was sent to Fort 
Devens, Mass., and slated for shipment to 
England. Then orders changed and in April 
the division was en route to the Pacific. The 
division docked May 14 at Adelaide, far in 
the south of Australia. 

The soldiers liked Australia. 
them married Australian girls. 

Then came the rush of war and the long 
push across the central and south Pacific 
area. They scaled 8,000-foot high Papuan 
peaks to attain their early objectives. 
Tokyo Rose paid tribute by calling the Red 
Arrows Butchers of Buna. 

Always the Thirty-second, with its reputa- 
tion going ahead of it, met the best the 
Japs could muster. Even after reaching 
Philippine soil, the Thirty-second found 
tough going. But the result never changed. 

Wresting Villa Verde from General Yama- 
shita was a prime accomplishment. The 
Thirty-second used every weapon in the book 
and it won. The Tiger of Malaya had to 
surrender. 

More dangers lay ahead but it was mostly 
denouement. 

The Red Arrow has a right to be mightily 
proud of its record. 

And because so many Monroe and Green 
County youths served with so much dis- 
tinction in the Thirty-second they have a 
right to be proud of that wonderful record. 


Some of 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I find that in a book entitled “America’s 
Stake in International Investments,” by 
Cleona Lewis, assisted by Karl T. Schlot- 
terbeck, and published by the Brookings 
Institution, of Washington, D. C., there 
is listed the number of acres owned by 
aliens in 1909. This raises a question as 
to how many acres of land are now owned 
by aliens—individuals and corpora- 
tions—at the present time. Perhaps the 
gift of $3,750,000,000 in taxpayers’ dollars 
will help Great Britain to acquire further 
interests in our farming areas. This sit- 
uation raises a series of very intricate 
and delicate problems, especially when 
we consider the large number of corpo- 
rations here partly or already controlled 
by British interests. 





Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
a list of the number of acres owned by 
aliens in 1909: 


Uncie Sam’s LanD OWNED BY ALIENS! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES IN THE UNITED STATES THE 
PROPERTY OF FOREIGNERS 
To the Epiror OF THE BULLETIN: 

Sir: I give below as complete a list of 
foreign individuals and corporations who 
own land in the United States, with the 
amount of their holdings, as I have been 
able to gather with the means at my com- 
mand, 


Number 
of acres 
Holland Land Co, (in New Mex- 
$96). ccccdiindncictwasavuuiuniiah 4, 500, 000 
The Texas Land Union (com- 
posed of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, Earl Cadogan, Fitzroy 
Somerset, William Alexander, 
Lochiel Stephenson, Douglas 
Hamilton, U. J. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, and Ethel Cadogan, 
maid in waiting to the Queen). 3,000,000 
The Scully Estate (in Illinois, 
Missouri, and Kansas) -_-----. 2, 000, 000 
Sir Edward Reid & Co. (in Flor- 
NO Diss tin iste el ct cenit aie 2, 000, 000 
German syndicate_.........-... 2, 000, 000 
Marquis of Tweedale__..._...... 1, 750, 000 


Marquis of Sutherland_..__-.-.. 425, 000 


Marquis of Aylesbury__.....-.--. 55, 051 
ee eee 55, 085 
Dees 06 TGRGnG. cssiecassiwcdan 87, 507 
Earl of Brownlow-.......--..-.-. 67, 799 
Bark: 0f COmhdscasia ciiasann chines 68, 540 
pe ee a 51, 538 
REE CE i rr echiiitn i ckctnscti itt ini 56, 698 
pe i ae oe 67, 950 
BR CF DOC F Ri cctciiimamiiansbate 46, 095 
oe ee en 55, 370 
Duke of Cleveland___........... 106, 650 
Duke of Devonshire.__._....... 148, 629 
Duke of Northumberland__-_._. 191, 480 
Duke of Portland.........6s..6 55, 259 
Duke of: Rutland............... 70, 039 
ee 60, 101 
Lord Londesborough-_-.-..-.-...-. 52, 655 
Lady Willoughby_-_......--..--- 59, 912 
Cr We. Ws edd cntétenedinnd 91, 032 
Se TO. cd clnennk iow 120, 000 
Lord Houghton (in Florida) -.... 60, 000 
Lord Dunraven (in Colorado) ._. 60, 000 
Philips, Marshall & Co. of Lon- 

SRE icin oust rmecahhaabiesaied 1, 300, 000 
English Syndicate, No. 4 (in Mis- 

SOE cain cash cnedeaaice 1, 800, 000 
British Land Co. (in Kansas) -__. 320, 000 
Missouri Land Co. of Scotland 

(in BRO) «nnd ciiesasciic 300, 000 
Dundee Land Co. of Scotland_-_-_-. 247, 000 
German Syndicate (in Missis- 

SIDE) acca otcckemdshnleat 1, 100, 000 
Anglo-American Syndicate of 

RN 6 hoi i ceeded 750, 000 
English Syndicate No. 6 of Lon- 

don (in Wisconsin) -.-..-..... 110, 000 
Scotch Syndicate (in Florida)... 500, 000 
Byron N. Evans of London_-.-.... 700, 000 
W. Whaley, M. P. for Peterboro... 310, 000 
Robert Tennant, of London... 530, 000 
Benjamin Neugas, of Liverpool... 100, 090 
Sir J. L. Kay, of Yorkshire_.:_.. 5, 000 
A. Peel, M. P. for Leicestershire__ 10, 000 
Alexander Grant, of London (in 

TEARBOB) 6a ctcbsticin td ttbhdattnca 35, 000 
M. Ellerhausen (in West Vir- 

CURE: cdimivincunni ite dulntetthde aie 600, 000 
A. Boysen, Danish Consul at 

SRE ci cocctindieitineda 50, 0CO 
Richard Syke and Mr. Hughes 

(in North Dakota) --..._--.-- 85, 009 
C. M. Beach, of London.------. 10, 000 
Piney Dun ie Con dncaccucccsce 25, 000 
Estate of Marquis Demores-_--_... 15, 000 
Close Bros., of London-_-_-...-.--. 270, 000 


1The Philadelphia Bulletin, Dec. 6, 1909, 
p. 11 of the “postscript” edition. 
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Number 
of acres 
English Land Co, (in Arkansas 
and FAOTide) cqccccnunasecacce 100, 000 
T. F. French and W. C. Kelley 
(in Florida) ....-......------ 70, 000 
Total ~.edasscuneat iatmestenlatoae 26, 704, 390 


Here are 54 foreign corporations and in- 
dividuals owning enough land in this coun- 
try to make 166,940 farms of 160 acres 
each, or an amount greater by 5,385 square 
miles than is comprised in the State of 
Indiana; or 2,455 square miles more than 
there is in the States of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New Jersey, and Delaware, with their 
estimated population of 8,359,000. 

It may safely be assumed that if a complete 
list of alien landowners could be obtained, it 
would largely increase the number given 
above, and swell the aggregate of the hold- 
ings by many millions of acres. 

It should be remembered that in no case 
do the holdings shown above include the 
thousands of farms taken in by foreign loan 
companies on foreclosure proceedings in the 
United States Courts, which would prob- 
ibly aggregate as many acres as the above 
large holdings. It was stated a few years ago 
by a reliable newspaper in Kansas that 2,700 
farms in northern Kansas had passed into 
the hands of foreign loan companies during 
i. period of 18 months under foreclosure of 
mortgage. 

Nor have I taken into consideration the 
enormous land values in mines, railroad 
tocks, and the stocks and bonds of a vast 
number of private and public service corpo- 
rations in the United States to pay dividends 
and interest on which require millions upon 
millions of dollars every year, which are sent 
abroad in the products of our farms, mines, 
nd factories, to the impoverishment of our 
own people. 

JoHN W. Drx. 





A Lieutenant Disappointed With the GI 
Bill of Rights 
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Or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I hereby en- 
close a letter which I have received from 
a citizen of Arizona, addressed to all 
Members of Congress. The letter is as 
follows: 


GENTLEMEN: I am writing you to express 
my opinion on what is called the GI bill of 
rights. 

After spending 4 years in the service, 3 of 
these as a commissioned officer, I got fed 
up with the way I was kept hanging on the 
ropes and being kept in the dark, so I got 
a discharge in January of this year. 

I planned to get a part-time job and go to 
school part of the time in order to learn a 
profession. Then I discovered that I'd have 
no time for outside work if I took enough 
schooling to qualify me for the allowance 
given to veterans going to school. Of course, 
these conditions are in small print at the bot- 
tom of the page. They aren’t advertised 
when you tell of how much you're doing for 
the veterans. 

So instead I bought a small business and 
have been running it since I got my release. 
Last month my books showed a $6 loss, I 
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expected as much, for there are extra ex- 
penses when one first starts a business. 

Since I had a loss for the month, I figured 
I’d put in for the $100 allowance entitled me 
under the GI bill. What a sad idea that was. 

When I started to make out the papers 
they wouldn’t let me count half my expenses. 
Anything I had purchased to fix up the shop 
and attract business couldn’t be entered. 
Nor could the bus fare to and from work. 
I had purchased paper bags, so they asked 
me how many I had used for that month. 
Also how many pencils I had used out of the 
ones I’d purchased. 

After 4 years of Army life I have learned 
to take a lot, and I do not feel that anyone 
owes me a living, but it sure burns me up 
that you men down there make such a big 
spill about what you’re doing for us and 
then find out (from the small printing at 
the bottom of the page) just how things 
really are. 

And that bonus I was promised for each 
year of active duty (I’m in the ORC) still 
hasn’t shown up. My loan comes due on 
the 14th of this month, but it doesn’t look 
like my $1,500 bonus will be here to meet it. 

I don’t suppose this letter will ever reach 
any of your ears, but I know votes do, so I'll 
be doing my shouting with votes. 

Very disappointed, 
CHARLES W. RUFFNER, 
Former First Lieutenant, 
Pilot, 0733992, A. C. 

P. S—Seems to me if you can give England 
all that money (and I hope that loan to her 
doesn’t go through) you could do a little 
better for the people of this country. 

Tucson, ARIz. 





Postwar Relief Provisions of the Excess- 
Profits Tax Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the Second Revenue Act of 1940 Congress 
levied an excess-profits tax on business 
corporations for the purpose of taking 
the profits out of war. Along with other 
profit-deterrent measures it cut deeply 
into the disposable income of some 70,000 
corporations, virtually confiscating all 
income above an arbitrary and theoreti- 
cal level measured by prewar normal 
earnings. It produced, however, about 
$40,000,000,000 of much-needed revenue. 

The multiplicity of accounting prob- 
lems invoived, in applying the tax, as well 
as the diversity of capital structures en- 
countered and the intricate maze of con- 
tractual relationships, eliminated any 
possibility of reaching absolute equity or 
uniformity in its administration. Buta 
measure of uniformity, and of equity, 
was attained by including in the law cer- 
tain so-called relief provisions. 

THE PROBLEM OF WAR-INDUCED EXPENSES 


One of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting the Congress in drafting the ex- 
cess-profits tax law was the matter of 
reconciling the Government’s tremen- 
dous need for war revenues with the ad- 
mitted need for aiding business to recon- 
vert plants, products, and organizations 
in the unpredictable period of immedi- 
ately following hostilities. The problem 
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was further aggravated by the fact that 
no one could predict with certainty the 
pattern of the transition period. It was 
agreed, however, that aid to business 
would be needed and that such aid would 
have to be given promptly when war pro- 
duction ceased. These two assumed facts 
formed the basic assumptions underly- 
ing the original excess-profits tax law in 
1940 and subsequent amendments relat- 
ing to the reconversion period. The con- 
flicting needs of the Government and 
business finally were adjusted through 
certain provisions which permitted im- 
mediate use of part of the excess-profits 
tax by the Government, but with the as- 
surance that upon termination of the war 
such part would be promptly returned to 
the taxpayer. In effect, therefore, post- 
war reserves were created for reconver- 
sion purposes but at the same time were 
made immediately available to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The relief thus provided took the form 
of, first, the carry-back and carry-for- 
ward of operating losses and unused ex- 
cess-profits credits; second, a postwar 
credit of 10 percent of the amount of 
excess-profits tax paid; and, third, the 
recomputation of amortization deduc- 
tions, or depreciation of emergency in- 
vestments in plant or equipment facili- 
ties in a greatly shortened depreciation 
period. 


CARRY-BACKS AND CARRY-FORWARDS 


In the operation of the income-tax 
laws certain averaging devices are fre- 
quently employed to average out taxable 
income over a period of years. This is 
done in recognition of the fact that a 
single taxable year is far from an ideal 
basis for computing tax liability. Aver- 
aging the taxable base is accomplished 
by, first, the allowance of carry-backs 
and carry-forwards of losses, and, sec- 
ond, in the case of the excess-profits tax, 
the unused excess-profits credit. In this 
way losses or unused excess-profits cred- 
its arising in a current taxable year may 
be applied in recomputing liability first 
for the two preceding years, and then for 
the 2 years following the current year. 
When losses are involved, the taxpayer 
simply recomputes his taxable income 
for the earlier years by applying the 
amount of the loss as an additional de- 
duction. He may then find he owes a 
smaller tax, or no tax at all, and is en- 
titled to a refund. 

Prior to 1942 averaging was 
plished by carry-forwards only. In the 
Revenue Act of 1942, however, carry- 
backs were added to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, including the carry-back of 
unused excess-profits credits. Under the 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1945 enacted af- 
ter the defeat of Germany, provision 
was made for the speeding up of re- 
funds resulting from these sources, in- 
cluding the privilege of estimating an- 
ticipated losses and deducting the esti- 
mated refund from current tax liabili- 
ties. Ordinarily it would take 2 or 3 
years to receive payment of refunds. 

As an aid to prompt reconversion Con- 
gress accordingly authorized adminis- 
trative short cuts which would place 
sorely needed cash in the hands of most 
employers both among corporations and 
individuals. The Revenue Act of 1945 
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repealed the excess-profits tax but ex- 
pressly continued through 1946 the ma- 
chinery for computing the tax. As a 
result, the averaging principal was con- 
tinued in determining excess-profits-tax 
liability for the entire period. 
EXCESS-PROFITS CREDIT CARRY-BACKS 

Since we are concerned here with the 
operation of the excess-profits tax law, 
particularly in 1946, further reference to 
carry-backs <nd carry-forwards of losses 
can be dispensed with. They are not, 
essentially, a part of the excess-profits 
tax structure. The excess-profits credit, 
on the other hand, is exclusively identi- 
fied with the excess-profits tax law and 
has recently become the target for severe 
criticisms along with the postwar 10-per- 
cent credit and the speeded-up method 
of depreciating emergency facilities. 

To understand the nature and opera- 
tion of the excess-profits credit, it is nec- 
essary to keep in mind the basic concept 
of normal profits. In drafting the origi- 
nal excess-profits tax law it was neces- 
sary to include a device for measuring 
normal profits and for segregating them 
from the excess profits which were to be 
taxed. Various technical means were, 
therefore, adopted to determine the 
amount of normal profits which would 
be exempt from the excess-profits tax 
and the segregation was accomplished 
by means of a corresponding credit to be 
used in computing excess-profits tax lia- 
bility. Because of the nature of the 
formulas adopted for computing the 
amount of such credit, the taxpayer, in 
each taxable year, was required to check 
his previous computations in order to de- 
termine whether his credit would be 
greater or less than it was before. 

Two methods are provided in the law 
for computing the amount of the excess- 
profits credit, the average income meth- 
od and the invested capital method. 
Either may be chosen by the taxpayer, 
but in all cases the amount of the credit 
is subject to normal tax and surtax. 
Under the average income method, a 
formula is provided for ascertaining av- 
erage net income in the 4-year base pe- 
riod—1936 through 1939. When this 
figure is computed in the manner pre- 
Scribed, the credit is fixed at 95 percent 
of such average income, plus 8 percent 
of capital additions after 1939, less 6 per- 
cent of capital reductions after 1939. 
If changes in the capital structure occur, 
therefore, the credit may be recomputed 
each year. 

Under the invested capital method 
the credit is based upon a percentage of 
invested capital, a defined term, and 
the credit is based upon a sliding scale 
of percentages ranging from 8 percent 
on the first $5,000,000 of such capital, to 
$700,000 plus 5 percent of amounts of 
such capital in excess of $10,000,000. 
Since accumulated earnings, as well as 
new capital, are included in invested 
capital, the credit determined under this 
method will fluctuate in succeeding tax- 
able years with fluctuations in the capital 
structure. 

By this system of credit adjustments, 
the law thus attempts, more or less arbi- 
trarily, to separate normal and excessive 
profits with the result that a corporation 
is generally allowed at least 95 percent 
of its base-period earnings free of excess- 
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profits tax liability. It is interesting to 
note that Great Britain allowed a cor- 
poration up to approximately 111 per- 
cent of its base-period earnings free of 
excess-profits tax liability, while the Ca- 
nadian law permitted an exemption of 
roughly 155 percent os the normal base- 
period income. 
CARRY-BACKS ALLOW AVERAGING OF INCOME 


Prior to the Revenue Act of 1942, the 
law permitted use of an excess credit 
only in the two succeeding years. The 
Revenue Act of 1942 amended this proce- 
dure by allowing the unused portion of 
the credit to be carried back to the two 
preceding taxable years (but not beyond 
1941, 710 (c) (4)) and then carried for- 
ward 2 years. In either case, thereafter, 
the unused credit operated as an averag- 
ing device over a 5-year period in a man- 
ner similar to the loss carry-backs and 
loss carry-forwards. 

This was done upon the express rec- 
ommendations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the staff of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation and the 
whole procedure carefully explained in 
the report of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on the Revenue Act of 1942. 

Under such procedure the entire re- 
turn for the year to which the unused 
credit is carried, accordingly is reopened 
and the liability recomputed. This nat- 
urally results in a larger credit for that 
year, and a smaller excess-profits net in- 
come. Since the excess-profits net in- 
come is deducted in computing normal 
tax and surtax liability, this deduction 
becomes smaller resulting in an in- 
creased liability for normal tax and sur- 
tax. At the same time, the excess-prof- 
its tax liability having been reduced, the 
original 10-percent postwar credit is 
automatically reduced proportionately. 

For example, Corporation A, in order 
to benefit by the continuance of the 
carry-back rule in 1946, will compute its 
excess-profits tax liability for 1946 as if 
the tax had not been repealed. Upon 
so doing, it finds, let us say, an excess- 
profits net income of $40,000 with an 
excess-profits credit of $50,000. The un- 
used credit ($10,000) will be carried back 
to 1944. In that year it reported excess- 
profits subject to the excess-profits tax 
of $15,000. Upon recomputing its 1944 
liability the result is an adjusted excess- 
profits net income of only $5,000. The 
corporation having paid an excess-prof- 
its tax of approximately $14,250 (95 per- 
cent of $15,000) now has an adjusted 
liability of $4,750 (95 percent of $5,000), 
or a reduction in its excess-profits tax 
of $9,500 ($14,250 minus $4,750) and a 
reduction in its postwar credit of $950. 

This is not the final result, however, 
because the credit carried back auto- 
matically becomes additional normal tax 
net income upon which an additional 
normal tax and surtax must be paid. 
The normal tax and surtax liability are 
accordingly increased by 40 percent of 
$10,000 which is $4,000. This sum is 
therefore subtracted from the reduction 
in excess-profits tax ($9,500) leaving $5,- 
500 as the net refund. Counting the loss 
of $950 in the postwar credit the tax- 
payer’s net yield is $4,550. 

In some cases the operation of credit 
carry-backs can result in a higher net, 
over-all tax for a prior year than was 





actually paid. This is shown in the fo)- 

lowing table: 

Carry-back of unused excess-profits credit 
from 1946 to 1944 (tarpayer subject to 8¢ 
percent limitation) 


1, Excess-profits net income (tax- 


ahhe year 1944) .ncscconnotisut $100, 000 
2. Specific exemption............ 10, 009 
3. Excess-profits credit__...-.._.. 10, 000 
20, 000 

4. Adjusted excess-profits net in- 
a a ee en 80, 0090 

5. Tentative excess-profits tax at 
95 percent of item 4...--._-. 76, 000 

6. Income subject to normal tax 

and surtax (item 1 minus 
ge | Pe Set 20, 000 

7. Normal tax and surtax on 
FN A Cec scnsintvans cniglne Siete 5, 300 

8. Limit of 80 percent on total tax 

liability (80 percent of tax- 
able income, ji.e., item 1)---. 80,000 

9. Normal tax and surtax payable 
COPE, “Tikit ncccieg es 5, 300 

10. Excess-profits tax payable (item 
DD ccicnaning nis donk ennai nine 74, 700 

11. Postwar credit (10 percent of 

item 10 after adjustment, i. e., 
10 percent of $74,700__-____. 7, 470 

12. Net total tax after deducting 
AOE Dh cn cntcsctaintin dosti 72, 530 

EFFECT OF THE CARRY-BACK OF AN 

UNUSED CREDIT OF $10,000 

13. Original. adjusted excess-profits 

BOTS, SD anascceicareneinimincitanignia dnt 80, 000 


14, Less carry-back of unused ex- 
cess-profits credit_......-__- 10, 000 
15. Revised adjusted excess-profits 





Gt FE cncwecncndvecntns 70, 000 
16. Income subject to normal tax 

and surtax ($100,000 minus 

$70,000. Compare with item 

DD ssninices miei aad cnteeiniebicintvaitgsh 30, 000 
17. Limit of 80 percent_._.-.-____- 80, 000 
18. Revised normal tax and surtax 

(compare with item 7)__---- 9, 400 
19. Revised excess-profits tax (item 

ee |e | (re 70, 600 
20. Revised postwar credit (com- 

pare with item 11)....._.... 7, 060 
21. Revised net total tax (compare 

WEGt TOG FE aksis ne 72, 949 


In this case the taxpayer paid an ex- 
cess-profits tax, in 1944, of $74,700 minus 
a 10-percent postwar credit of $7,470 or 
a net aggregate tax of $72,530 including 
normal tax and surtax payments. (See 
item 12). In 1946 he had an unused ex- 
cess-profits credit of $10,000 which was 
carried back to 1944. As a result his 
excess-profits tax liability for 1944 was 
reduced to $70,600 (item 19), his post- 
war credit was reduced to $7,060 (item 
20), but his net total liability increased 
over his original 1944 liability by $410 
to $72,940 (item 21). 

It is not true, therefore, that continu- 
ance of the credit carry-back provisions 
will always result in a lower tax for a 
prior year. The reason is that the re- 
duction in the 10-percent postwar credit 
represents a loss of assests that will not 
always be offset by gains from reduced 
tax liabilities. In the illustration above 
both computations for 1944 show an ag- 
gregate tax liability for excess-profits 
tax, normal tax, and surtax of $80,000 
but the shifts in liability among these 
three taxes, upon recomputation do not 
overcome the loss of $410 in the postwar 
credit. 








Since this lost credit will be repre- 
sented by bonds already issued and prob- 
ably already cashed, the taxpayer will be 
out of pocket to the extent of such loss. 
But because he is subject to the 80-per- 
cent ceiling he will owe the same amount 
of aggregate tax after recomputing his 
liability. Instead of getting a refund, 
therefore, some taxpayers will pay addi- 
tional money into the Treasury. Ap- 
parently this cannot be avoided. The 
taxpayer cannot refuse to recompute the 
excess-profits tax for a prior year be- 
cause the law is now regarded as manda- 
tory in requiring the unused credit to be 
carried back. The law provides that an 
unused excess-profits credit shall be a 
carry-back to the two preceding years. 

If the Treasury Department should be 
willing not to apply the carry-back un- 
less the taxpayer makes a claim for a re- 
fund of excess-profits tax, this difficulty 
could be avoided. If the Treasury De- 
partment does not find it possible to 
ignore the apparently mandatory pro- 
visions of the law, almost all taxpayers 
whose aggregate total tax liabilities ex- 
ceed the 80-percent limit will experience 
a hardship in carrying back unused 
credits. They will derive no benefits 
from continuance of the carry-back rule 
and will probably suffer distinct disad- 
vantages from its application. Unfor- 
tunately a great many smaller corpora- 
tions will be found in this category. 
Corporations not subject to the 80-per- 
cent limitation, on the other hand, will 
benefit by the carry-back of any unused 
credits to 1944 and 1945. 


THE 10-PERCENT POSTWAR CREDIT 


Unlike the excess-profits credit which 
is a credit against excess-profits net in- 
come, the 10-percent postwar credit is 
applied against the excess-profits tax it- 
self and is in the nature of a refund auto- 
matically payable ai « certain time after 
the war. In effect it reduces the ultimate 
amount of tax liability, permitting the 
Government, meanwhile, to use the 
money it represents. In other words, 
for every dollar of excess-profits tax paid 
into the Treasury, the taxpayer is guar- 
anteed the return of 10 cents. 

This provision was added to the ex- 
cess-profits tax law by the Revenue Act 
of 1942 “to encourage efficient and eco- 
nomical corporate management under 
the stress of war economy and to provide 
a fund that will be available for the con- 
version of production facilities after the 
war to peacetime demands.” (Senate 
report on H. R. 7378, 77th Cong., 2d sess., 
October 2, 1942, Rept. No. 1631, p. 30.) 
Under that act it was provided that the 
credits would take the form of non-in- 
terest-bearing bonds, not negotiable un- 
til after the war, redeemable at face 
value at successive dates beginning two 
calendar years after cessation of hostili- 
ties. Provision was also made in the act 
for the current use of so much of the 
postwar credit as does not exceed 40 per- 
cent of payments in retirement of in- 
debtedness. 

The Revenue Act of 1943 amended pro- 
visions relating to the issuance of post- 
war credit bonds and further amend- 
ments were made under the Tax Adjust- 
ment Act of 1945. With respect to 1944 
and 1945 liabilities bonds are no longer 
issued and the 10-percent credit is taken 
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currently by deducting it from the lia- 
bility shown on the return, leaving the 
balance to be paid. This rule is subject 
to certain exceptions with respect to pay- 
ment of 1943 liabilities after July 1, 1945. 

Prior to 1945 the full excess-profits tax 
liability as shown was paid without re- 
gard to the credit. The collector then 
certified the return to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in Washington, who 
computed the amount of credit and pre- 
pared a schedule indicating that the tax- 
payer was entitled to receive postwar re- 
fund bonds to an amount equal to his 
credit. This schedule was then for- 
warded to the Public Debt Service of the 
Treasury Department where the bonds 
were accordingly issued. 

Subsequent changes in the amount of 
excess-profits tax liability result in cor- 
responding changes in the amount of the 
postwar credit. As a general rule these 
changes are adjusted currently. If the 
credit is reduced, the amount of reduc- 
tion is deducted from any refunds that 
may be due. If it is increased, it may be 
added to the deficiency assessed against 
the taxpayer. For 1946, of course, the 
postwar credit will not be effective. 

AMORTIZATION OF EMERGENCY FACILITIES 


Section 23 (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code authorizes a deduction for income- 
tax purposes of a reasonable amount for 
depreciation of property used in a trade 
or business or held for the production of 
income. The theory of such a deduc- 
tion is that in each taxable year a cer- 
tain portion of the value of the property 
is consumed in business operations and 
since income taxes are levied on income 
and not on the property used in produc- 
ing such income such loss of value must 
not be taxed under income-tax laws. 

With the advent of war it became im- 
perative to erect essential new plants and 
additions to old plants to meet the huge 
demand for war-production facilities. 
Their use would obviously be required 
only for a relatively short period of time 
yet they would cost hundreds of millions 
of dollars. If section 23 (1) were to gov- 
ern the amount of deductions attributa- 
ble to the depreciation on such emer- 
geny facilities, their cost could not have 
been written off except over a period of 
many years measured, in most cases, by 
the useful life of the property, not the 
period of its actual use, 

In framing the Excess-Profits Tax Act 
(Second Revenue Act of 1940) it became 
apparent that sufficient private capital 
could not be attracted for erection of war 
plants unless assurances were given that 
owners of such facilities could deduct the 
amount of capital assets consumed in 
their use, over a greatly shortened pe- 
riod. This problem was carefully 
studied by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in 1940 with the result that a pro- 
vision was incorporated in the Excess- 
Profits Tax Act of that year allowing a 
deduction for income and excess-profits 
tax purposes on account of depreciation 
of war-production facilities over a 5-year 
period. Use of such deductions was re- 
stricted to emergency facilities certified 

as such by the Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of the Navy or Chairman of the War 
Production Board or the duly authorized 
representative of each, 
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The deduction was allowed only to 
holders of “certificates of necessity” and 
applied only to land, buildings, machin- 
ery and equipment, or parts thereof, ac- 
quired or completed after July 10, 1940, 
or contracted for before the termination 
of the emergency period as defined in the 
act. It was further provided that the 
taxpayer could elect to discontinue the 
deduction and to use the deduction pro- 
vided for in section 23 (1) in certain 
cases. In addition it was provided that 
if the President declared the emergency 
ended before expiration of the 5-year 
period, or if the facility was certified to 
be no longer necessary, the taxpayer 
could recompute the deduction on the 
basis of the shorter period. 

The Revenue Act of 1942 amended the 
original amortization provisions by (1) 
extending their operation to individuals 
as well as to corporations, (2) by broad- 
ening the coverage to facilities com- 
pleted or acquired after December 31, 
1939, and before June 11, 1942, and (3) 
by extending the period of election to 
take the deduction to 6 months after en- 
actment of the 1942 act. A minor amend- 
ment was made with respect to termina- 
tion of the emergency period within the 
5-year period. The Tax Adjustment Act 
of 1945 added two new provisions to the 
amortization rule whereby credits or re- 
funds resulting from the recomputation 
of the deduction, based upon a shortened 
period, could be speeded up under a “ten- 
tative adjustment” made within 90 days 
after filing claim for such credit or re- 
fund. If this had not been done refunds 
would probably have been delayed several 

ears. Existing law was not changed by 
the Tax Adjustment Act but only sup- 
plemented by the new provision. 

REFUNDS RESULTING FROM 

DEDUCTIONS 


AMORTIZATION 


In actual operation the amortization 
of emergency facilities is basically iden- 
tical with computation of deductions on 
account of depreciation under section 
23 (1) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The former is accompanied by certain 
specific limitations and definitions of 
terms not found in section 23 (1) and 
the procedure is somewhat more elabo- 
rate, but the same principles apply in 
both. If the basis of the emergency fa- 
cility—that is to say, its value for pur- 
poses of the depreciation allowance— 
was $1,000,000, for example, the taxpayer 
would simply deduct $200,000 each year 
in computing his normal and surtax lia- 
bility along with other deductions al- 
lowed by law over a 5-year period. The 
theory of such a deduction is that in 
each year one-fifth of the value of the 
property is consumed, or extinguished, 
amounting to a loss to the taxpayer. 

Refunds on account of such deductions 
will result only when an election has been 
made to shorten the 5-year period. The 
law permits this to be done if by Presi- 
dential proclamation the emergency is 
terminated before expiration of the 5- 
year period, or if the facility is certified 
to be no longer necessary for war produc- 
tion. 

President Truman issued a proclama- 
tion, as of September 29, 1945, terminat- 
ing the war-emergency period. AS a re- 
sult, a taxpayer whose 60-month period 
began, let us say, January 1, 1943, will be 
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permitted to recompute the deductions. 
This means he will have an amortization 
period running from January 1, 1943, to 
September 29, 1945—a period of 33 
months rather than his original period of 
60 months. His taxable income for 1943, 
1944, and 1945 will, therefore, be reduced 
because his allowable deduction for 
amortization increases for those years. 
This may produce a refund for overpay- 
ment of taxes. 

On property valued at $10,000, for ex- 
ample, the result will be as follows: 

Original } Adjusted 


amortizatior unortization 
allowance allowance 


$2. 000 | $3, 636 


RR ee on ‘ : . OOM 3, 636 


2 0 


2 O00 


10. OOF 10, 000 


ABUSES RESULTING FROM RELIEF PROVISIONS 

No law, and particularly no tax law, 
can be written which will do absolute 
justice to every taxpayer in the light of 
his own peculiar circumstances. Simi- 
larly no tax law can be written to operate 
in a field as complicated and intricate as 
the field covered by the excess-profit tax 
law which is not subject to abuse. This is 
particularly true with respect to credit 
carry-backs and to a lesser degree the 
amortization privileges. The 10-percent 
postwar credit, while it operates to re- 
duce the ultimate excess-profits tax lia- 
bility, is not subject to the degree of con- 
trol possible under carry-backs or to the 
optional treatment of amortization de- 
ductions. 

For this reason credit carry-backs 
have been the chief target of criticism, 
and the s resulting from them are 
due almos. entirely to the fact that the 
amount of the credit and hence the 
amount of refunds can, to a certain ex- 
tent, be controlled by the taxpayer. The 
taxpayer, can, for example, “bunch” his 
expenditures in 1946 contrary to the nor- 
mal practice of spreading them over a 
period of years. He may launch broad, 
experimental and promotional schemes 
and claim them as war-induced or re- 
conversion expenses. Or he may main- 
tain a mere skeleton organization with 
no peacetime business except the collec- 
tion of refunds from credit carry-backs. 
Mr. Roy Blough, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has pointed this out 
in saying: 


lads 
apu 


Many concerns using this credit will not 
only receive free from excess-profits tax much 
larger profits than they earned before the 
war, and perhaps ever received, but in effect 
will have their profits level artificially main- 
tained by the carry-backs in the postwar 


vears 
yCalts. 


Unlike special reserves for particular 
xpenses, credit carry-backs do not nec- 
essarily permit all war-induced recon- 
version costs to be charged directly 
against wartime income, nor are they 
limited solely to these costs. There is no 
requirement that war-induced expendi- 
ures made in 1946 and off-set through 
he credit carry-backs, shall be segre- 
rated from other current expenditures. 
us constitutes a serious weakness of 


lit 


credit carry-backs, because it permits re- 
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funds under circumstances quite different 
from those which Congress contemplated 
since reductions in current earnings, not 
resulting from war-induced expenses, 
May operate to produce an excess-profits- 
tax refund- 

Types of war-induced expenses contem- 
plated at the time credit carry-backs 
were authorized are: First, dismissal 
compensation; second, plant reconver- 
sion and retooling; third, reestablishment 
of marketing facilities; fourth, deferred 
maintenance; fifth, inventory losses. 

These defects render the credit carry- 
backs vulnerable to a certain extent and 
perhaps they should be corrected if it is 
possible to correct them. On this ques- 
tion, however, the answer must await 
completion of studies now under way by 
the technical staffs of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation and 
the Treasury Department. As a matter 
of fact the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate are on record as saying that such 
abuses will receive early attention with 
a view to their elimination. 

Meanwhile, it is important to bear in 
nind, that while amortization privileges 
and credit carry-backs will produce ex- 
ceptionally large refunds in some cases, 
which may or may not be needed, there 
are no facts at hand that establish the 
scope of such generosity or its actual 
character. 

RECENT CRITICISMS NOT WHOLLY JUSTIFIED 


The fact that large refunds will re- 
sult, in some cases, from postwar relief 
provisions in the excess-profits tax law 
has prompted recent criticisms of these 
provisions of the law. It is claimed, for 
example, that some $20,000,000,000 will 
be returned to corporate taxpayers en- 
abling some companies to show larger 
net profits for 1946 than they earned be- 
fore the war, and that such refunds will 
be tax free, that these provisions were 
placed in the law at the behest of large 
corporations and_ secretly = slipped 
through Congress. It is also said that 
such refunds will not be needed because 
of the accumulation of reserves during 
the war period and in general, operate to 
restore wartime profits that were sup- 
posd to have been captured by the ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

Additional criticism is founded on the 
fact that the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945 
afforded an undetermined amount of re- 
lief to corporate and individual taxpay- 
ers in 1945 in the form of refunds based 
upon estimates of probable operating 
losses with such refunds being payable 
subject to later revision. 

hile to some extent these criticisms 
are valid, they cannot be wholly justified. 
It is grossly misleading, for example, to 
level a sweeping indictment against 
carry-backs, credits and amortization 
deductions because of a certain few 
abuses that may arise in particular cases. 
The basic truth is, that they guarantee 
adherence to sound and long-accepted 
principles of taxation and more particu- 
larly, guarantee that taxation of war 
profits will be confined to the actual 
war period from 1941 through 1945 and 
not simply to a part of that period. 

In contrast to predictions of a whole- 
sale disgorgment of tax revenues. 





The present value of the 10-percent 
postwar credit to former excess-profits 
taxpayers, according to estimates of the 
Treasury Department is approximately 
$2,700,000,000, the value of credit carry- 
backs not more than $500,000,000 and of 
the amortization deductions approxi- 
mately $2,100,000,000, making a total po- 
tential return of approximately $5,300,- 
000,000, or a little more than 10 percent 
of excess-profits tax receipts. 

In view of the fact that our excess- 
profits tax cut deeper into corporate 
revenues than the laws of Britain and 
Canada, and that even the Treasury De- 
partment entertained serious doubts as 
to whether the profits subject to the tax 
were genuinely excessive profits, the re- 
turn of part of the collections cannot be 
regarded as an unwarranted postwar 
gift to excess-profits taxpayers. Fur- 
thermore, no one yet has proven, by com- 
petent evidence, that any particular re- 
fund may not be justified. If the relief 
provisions of the law will produce a tidal 
wave of cash refunds for a selected few 
companies who do not need them, imme- 
diate steps should be taken to prevent 
it, but not in the absence of clear proof 
that such an evil actually exists. 

The whole theory of postwar excess- 
profits tax relief provisions was that 
American industry should be fortified 
with available cash in order to met un- 
usual, reconversion expenses attributable 
to wartime operations, and at the same 
time should be assured that war profits 
and only war profits earned in the war 
period would be subject to the excess- 
profits tax, on an average annual basis 
or as close to that basis as possible. 

If conditions have so changed that 
original assumptions regarding the need 
for reconversion protection were errone- 
ous, making it unwise or unnecessary to 
continue through 1946 the credit carry- 
backs we should know in what particular 
conditions have changed and precisely 
how reconversion will be affected if the 
privilege of credit carry-backs is termi- 
nated. We do not have a similar prob- 
lem with respect to the 10-percent post- 
war credit, or the amortization allow- 
ance, but if these provisions can be 
proven to be unjustified, they too should 
be investigated. 

On the strength of known facts, how- 
ever, it does not appear that continuance 
of any of these postwar relief provisions 
through 1946 will either render the Fed- 
eral Treasury insolvent or result in any 
undue or extensive favoritism among 
taxpayers. Reconversion, while it may 
be nearly complete in certain lines of 
industry is not complete in others, yet 
excess-profits-tax payers are found in 
all lines of industry. Of course, if 
American businessmen have lost all their 
honor, and are bereft of all sense of fit- 
ness and propriety, abuses resulting 
from postwar excess-profits tax relief 
provisions will be magnified in propor- 
tion, otherwise they will not seriously 
threaten the solvency of the country. 

In effect the postwar relief provisions 
furnished necessary reserves for recon- 
version purposes, but allowed the Gov- 
ernment to use the funds for war ex- 
penditures. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment obtained the use of some 
$5,000,000,000 interest free, 


upon the 











urance that excess-profits-tax payers 
uld receive this sum back after the 


No evidence has been submitted to the 
Congress that any particular refunds 

retofore made or scheduled for pay- 
ment, as a result of these provisions, are 
ther too large or unnecessary. In the 
ysence of clear proof to the contrary, 
is obviously out of order to condemn 

relief provisions of the excess-profits- 
tax law with blanket charges that are 
iously intended, not to inform, but 
mislead and confuse the public. 
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A Farmer’s Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been receiving a great many messages 
from constituents who own or operate 
farms in my district, expressing the diffi- 
culties which farmers are encountering 
on account of lack of farm help, lack of 
machinery, shortage of lumber for re- 
pairs and construction, and the farm pro- 
gram as it has been set up and as it has 
operated in their experience. 

The following letter is rather typical 
of the contents of many of the letters I 
have received, and I feel that what he 
sets forth should come to the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following: 
Hon. Jos=EPH O'HARA, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. O’Hara: What in hell is the mat- 
ter with Congress? Is this country being 
run by a constitutional form of government 
or by a horde of incompetent crackpots? 

First I want to introduce myself as a real 
dirt farmer, I being one of the many that 
have in the last 5 years put in many long 
hours to produce food for this useless war 
that we have won. We were short of help 
as our boys were taken for war, and more 
short of machinery to replace them. And 
now we are asked to produce more food to 
stave off starvation in Europe and Asia. 
But we are forced with worn-out machinery 
and can’t get new machinery, and now our 
boys that have been deferred for farm work 
are drafted, which leaves us farmers only 
one alternative—that is to produce only what 
our families need, as we cannot secure any 
farm help. The boys that have returned 
from war shun farm work, only at an ex- 
orbitant wage of $150 per month plus 
board and room, 40-hour workweek, and only 
machine work. Our prices are pegged but 
when we can find a new machine the price 
asked for it is doubled since before the war. 
I had to pay $458 for a single-row corn 
binder last fall. That machine can never 
earn its cost before it is worn out. And the 
cost of producing food by having to purchase 
machinery is not deducted from income 
taxes. Nor are new buildings which we so 
badly need to store grain and house live- 
stock. And material isn’t available, not even 
to repair broken-down buildings. 

I know these strikes that we have are bad 
but if things don’t change pretty soon this 
Nation will face a farm strike that will rock 
it to its very foundation. This is not a 
threat, but the rumblings are there. 
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We farmers are so bewildered by orders 
and directives from those crackpots in Wash- 
ington on how, when, and where to operate 
a farm. Don’t they know farming cannot 


be controlled from day to day? We have to 
plan at least 6 months ahead, and a year 
for livestock. Cut out that damn subsidy 
and give us the cost of production and leave 
our needed farm boys on the farms and we'll 
feed the world. But the way those shysters 
in Washington have our production of farms 
laid out it means chaos. My wife and I are 
both past 60 years—we have one son in the 
Navy and the other slated to go soon. Two 
old people on 240 acres, all tillable, is a 
nice place for those Washington farm plan- 
ners to spend their vacation any time of the 
year. Send them out—I can use them. As 
long as I have to pay for their keep and their 
useless advice I may as well get some work 
out of them. We farmers are not fooled by 
their juggled figures. And we are sick of 
their orders and directives and promises 
which don’t mean anything. Our only alter- 
native is to do what we can for our own 
need with what we have. What has become 
of democracy? Who and what are we to 
believe? 

This letter is the sentiment of a lot of 
farmers. We are all in the same boat. We 
don’t want to be barnacles clinging to the 
ship of state. We want what we are entitled 
to. 





Dairy Situation in Bristol County, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorpD, I include a letter 
from Charles W. Harris, Jr., county agri- 
cultural agent for Bristol County, Mass., 
presenting a graphic description of the 
plight of the dairy farmer in this area. 

Obviously, if the people are to get milk, 
conditions cannot be allowed to drift 
along as at present. Mr. Harris’ letter 
follows: 


Marcu 18, 1946. 
The Honorable JcsEPH W. MartTIn, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MARTIN: Last week I 
called a meeting of dairy farmers, milk deal- 
ers, Managers of milk producers associations, 
and grain dealers to consider ways and means 
of stimulating more milk production in Bris- 
tol County. We considered every angle, using 
statistical data covering a period of 5 to 10 
years. The biggest reason why there isn’t 
more milk produced in this area is the price. 

Here are some facts which I presented to 
this group. I am offering them to you for 
use as you may see fit. 

In the Fall River milkshed the number of 
farmers producing milk has decreased from 
344 to 262 since 1940, a decrease of 82 farms. 
In the New Bedford milkshed the decrease 
has been from 300 to 233 or a decrease of 67 
farms. 

Since dairy feed payments were started in 
1943 the number of dairy farmers receiving 
payments has dropped from 756 to 677 in De- 
cember 1945, a decrease of 79 herds in 26 
months on a country-wide basis. These herds 
represented about 2,200 milking cows. This 
happened while the Government was paying 
a subsidy to the producer to keep down the 
price of milk to the consumer. 
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The weighted yearly average price per hun- 
dredweight of all milk produced locally in the 
Fall River and New Bedford miiksheds since 
1942 is as follows: 

P 
For the year 1943: hundredweight 
Ee ee $4. 40 
ee — a 
For the year 1944: 
I a aii etcetera a 
Fall River Siealiahaiag _ inant 4,00 
For the year 1945: 
New Bedford__.........- —————a 
UF . —e 


A study of the cost of producticn factors 
made on some 3C0 dairy farms in Massachu- 
setts by the Massachusetts State College 
Farm Management Department for the period 
May 1, 1943, to April 30, 1944, indicates that 
the average cost of producing 100 pounds of 
milk on 47 farms in Bristol County was $4.95 
per hundredweight. This was 2 years ago 
when the labor costs were two-thirds of 
today’s wages. The wages earned were, in 
this study, 41 cents per hour, which is very 
low when compared to war-work wages. 
Feed costs‘have increased another third since 
1943. During this period the dairy subsidy 
payment was, from October 1, 1943, to April 
30, 1944, 55.7 cents per hundredweight. 
Milk producers were just breaking even then. 
The subsidy payment averaged from May 1, 
1944, to December 31, 1944, 6114 cents per 
hundredweight, and in 1945 was 73 cents per 
hundredweight. Since May 1944 there is 
hardly a milk producer who has got his costs 
back in producing a quart of mHk. This is 
the reason for the decrease in the number of 
farmers producing milk 

We believe that today only the efficient 
dairy producer is in business and even then 
he is not getting back a new dollar for each 
dollar spent to produce milk. Our milk 
production on the farms studied in the sur- 
vey in Bristol County averaged more than 
7,300 pounds per cow; the silage corn yields 
were 12 tons per acre; hay yields were 2'4 to 
3 toms per acre. Nearly every farm has im- 
proved its pasture with new seedings and 
fertilization and averages to obtain 120 days 
of pasturage. These farmers have hit the 
top in farm production and still can hardly 
break even. 

You may use this information as you see 
fit and if there is any more information you 
may need I will try to find it for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. Harris, Jr., 
County Agricultural Agent. 





South Africa and the British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to have a report printed in a South 
African newspaper on the facts concern- 
ing the resources of the British Empire 
presented to the Congress in the House of 
Representatives. A press report taken 
from the Johannesburg Times is pre- 
sented here: 

[From the Johannesburg, Transvaal, Sunday 
Times of February 10, 1946] 


BrittsH EMPIRE Is “RicH ENOUGH,” Says 
AMERICAN 

WASHINGTON, Saturday.—Mr. CoMPTON 

WHITE, a Demccrat Representative from 


Idaho, will insist, when the British loan de- 
bate starts, that all Empire resources be taken 
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under the congressional microscope, with 
particular emphasis on South Africa’s gold 
and diamond reserves. 

In a statement which he recently inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. WHITE 
said: “How much must a nation of 130,000,- 
000 people give to an empire of 540,000,000 
with all the vast land and water resources, 
rubber, petroleum, timber, mineral, and 
precious metals found in this Empire on 
which the sun never sets?” 

Mr. WHITE’s statement comes at a time 
when members of the Truman administra- 
tion most directly concerned with the loan to 
Britain—high representatives of the Treasury 
and State Departments—have formally con- 
fessed to British officials in Washington their 
anxiety about the fate in Congress of the 
loan. 

Mr. WHITE said: “The American people, in 
considering the loan, should take into con- 
sideration the record of our dealings with the 
Empire, to say nothing of the sacrifices we 
have made to make good Mr. Churchill's 
proposition that the British Empire is not 
to be dismembered.” 

Lease-lend to South Africa totaled £58,- 
300,000 up to June 30, 1945. He said this 
represented the value of goods shipped, to 
which must be added charges for services, 
cost of shipping, and so forth. He added 
that reverse lease-lend from the empire was 
delivered at exorbitant prices. 

Mr. WHITE stressed that the figures were 
not his own but were supplied by the State 
Department. 


UNMINED GOLD 


He then quoted figures for measured un- 
mined gold reserves which he said were sup- 
plied by the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

“The total commercial reserves—the total 
ores economically workabie—in the British 
Empire are estimated to be about 700,000,- 
000 fine ounces. This is based On the as- 
sumption that South Atrica has enough ore 
to continue its present rate of production of 
about 12,000,000 ounces for 40 years. 

“The estimate of gold reserves in South 
Africa alone, obtained from the Department 
of the Interior at the time the first lease- 
lend bill was under consideration, placed 
South African unmined gold reserves at well 
over 400,000,000 ounces.” 

Mr. WHITE commented: “The amount of 
gold reserves of the Government of Britain 
and its dependencies as well as dollar hold- 
ings of the British family of nations is a 
deep, dark secret. But we know that during 
the war period the British have been per- 
mitted to make heavy withdrawals of mone- 
tary gold stocks from the United States 
Treasury and transfer it to British ownership. 

“One reason, given off the record, is that 
in making British purchases during the war, 
United States currency was not acceptable 
in some quarters of the Empire. United 
States gold was demanded, and given.” 


DIAMOND RESERVES 


Mr. WHITE said he was “unable to obtain 
any estimates of unmined British diamond 
reserves,” but he quoted verbatim a letter 
addressed to him from the United States 
Department of Justice saying: “The diamond 
reserves of the Empire, according to an esti- 
mate made by Edward Bliss, of the American 
Embassy in London, are 43,847,000 carats.” 

Mr. WHITE’s comment on this estimate is: 
“In making a conservative estimate of Brit- 
ish diamond reserves at £50 a carat, it ap- 
pears the British have reserves amounting to 
about £2,200,000,000.” 

He then examined what he called British 
foreign investments. He said the British 
Empire section of the United States Com- 
merce Department had supplied him with 
these figures: 

The distribution of British investments in 
Canada was about £500,000,000, in South 
Africa and Rhodesia £2,050,000,000, in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand £650,000,000. 
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He said those figures were based on 1938 
estimates, and at the end of 1944 the esti- 
mated British investments in the world 
totaled over £3,000,000,000. 

Mr. WuiTE intends to have a full-scale de- 
bate in the House of Representatives on the 
resources of the Empire before a vote is 
taken on the Britsh loan—Sapa. 





Tribute to the Late President Roosevelt 


by Hon. James M. Mead, of New 
York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, last night af Syracuse, N. Y., 
our colleague the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. MEap] delivered a very 
able address. The occasion was a Jack- 
son Day dinner, under the auspices of the 
Onondaga County Democratic Commit- 
tee, with the principal feature commem- 
oration of a very great American, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, our late beloved 
President. The Senator from New York 
paid an eloquent tribute to President 
Roosevelt’s memory. In my humble 
opinion the address merits a permanent 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, and 
I therefore ask permission that it be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW YORK, AT 
THE JACKSON DAY DINNER HELD IN THE ONAN- 
DAGA HOTEL AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., ON MONDAY, 
MARCH 18, 1946 


Mr. Chairman, honored distinguished 
guests, fellow Democrats, ladies and gentle- 
men, I commend you for the splendid turn- 
out honoring the memory of our late beloved 
President 

It is now almost a year since our great 
leader passed on. It has been an eventful 
year, one which has seen this Nation emerge 
from the black clouds of war into the sun- 
shine of peace. But it also has been a year 
which has brought its full measure of prob- 
lems, some the inevitable result of the ter- 
rible struggle through which we have just 
passed, some brought on by selfish and short- 
sighted men. 

During these past months, we have griev- 
ously missed the wisdom, the foresight and 
the inspired leadership of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. With his death, business lost a 
wise counsellor, agriculture a genuine bene- 
factor, labor a staunch champion, the Demo- 
cratic party a great leader, and the people of 
the United States a devoted servant and 
friend. 

But Franklin Roosevelt has not really left 
us. His deeds remain; the record of his 
presence is written large on the pages of his- 
tory. The statute books of this State and 
this Nation bear eloquent testimony to his 
great heart and his farsighted wisdom. Col- 
lective bargaining, social security, unemploy- 
ment insurance—these are among the con- 
cepts, vital to the welfare of us all, which 
will forever be associated with his name. 

Today, we are fortunate in having as our 
Standard bearer a true disciple and faithful 





advocate of the ideals to which Franklin 
Roosevelt dedicated his life, President Harry 
S. Truman. He has pledged his support to 
the principles for which his predecessor stood 
and, against the bitter opposition of selfish 
and thoughtless men, has been carrying for- 
ward the bright torch of liberalism. 

In his message to the Congress on Septem- 
ber 6, 1945, President Truman presented a 
comprehensive and constructive program to 
the American people. Later, on January 4, 
1946, he expanded on this program in a Na- 
tion-wide radio address. The President's 
program envisages the great possibilities that 
lie ahead for the citizens of the United 
States if it is carried into effect by the elected 
representatives of the people. 

President Truman's program is cone de- 
signed to make America strong and prosper- 
ous. It is a program which provides direc- 
tion and leadership for the attainment 
of full employment, increased prccuction, 
high purchasing power, and decent wave 
levels for all, It is a program that provides 
for broader social security, for improved pub- 
lic service in the field of health and educa- 
tion, for crop insurance and agricultural bet- 
terment, for the protection of small business 
and all others endangered by the destructive 
effects of monopoly. It is a progressive, dy- 
namic, forward-looking program. It is a 
program whose enactment into law will 
launch this Nation on an era of continuing 
prosperity never before equalled in all his- 
tory. 

To take care of workers temporarily unem- 
ployed during the reconversion period, we 
have the unemployment compensation bill. 
The President has asked the Congress imme- 
diately to supplement State unemployment 
insurance by extending its benefits to em- 
ployees of small businesses and small indus- 
trial establishments; to the officers and men 
of our gallant merchant ,marine, to Federal 
Government employees, and to other groups 
not now covered. The President has also 
asked the Congress to extend the period and 
raise the standard of present unemployment 
benefits, so that every eligible worker would 
be entitled to 26 weeks of unemployment 
benefit in any one year, at a rate of not less 
than $25 per week. 

As far back as September 20, 1945, a bill 
putting these very recommendations into 
effect passed the Senate. It has been pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means ever since. A petition to dis- 
charge the committee, which in my opinion 
has been ‘holding the bill far too long, is 
now being circulated. How can anyone doubt 
the urgent need for such legislation to tide 
us over the reconversion period? How can 
anyone be so callous as to deny this assist- 
ance to our workers, who labored so mightily 
in the cause of the United Nations, when 
through no fault of their own they are un- 
able to secure gainful employment? 

The President’s program also deals with 
minimum wages. Because of the pitifully 
inadequate minimum wages provided for un- 
der existing law, President Truman has asked 
the Congress for a substantial increase to a 
level which would eliminate substandards of 
living and assure the maintenance of the 
health, the efficiency, and the general well- 
being of all workers. A bill putting these 
recommendations into effect has been re- 
ported favorably by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor and is now on the 
Senate Calendar awaiting a vote. 

While the war was in progress, a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee was set up to 
protect minority groups against discrimina- 
tion in employment based upon race, religion, 
and color. Now, President Truman has asked 
the Congress to place this committee on a 
permanent basis. But as you ail know, the 


legislation was frustrated by a filibuster: To 
my mind this set-back is only temporary. 
Surely, we and our gallant allies have fought 
tceo hard and sacrificed too much to revert 
to the practices of our vanquished enemies. 











There is no room in this Nation, indeed, 
there is no room in the entire world, for 
prejudice, whether it be based on race, color, 
religion, or economic position. 

Our own Senator WAGNER is sponsoring a 
pill to enlarge and extend the benefits un- 
der the present Social Security Act. It gives 

ssurance to all our people of a secure and 
tranquil old age, free from the constant nag- 
ging fear of poverty—surely this is an ob- 
jective worthy of the highest American ideals 
and our best efforts. 

Finally, there is the problem of full em- 
ployment. The President asked the Con- 
gress to declare as a national policy that 
every American citizen able and willing to 
work has a right to work; that it is the duty 
of the Government to use its own resources 
to provide the jobs if all other methods 
should fail to prevent prolonged unemploy- 
ment. He asked that such full-employment 
legislation be speedily enacted to provide 
these vital assurances. The Full Employ- 
ment Act, marking substantial progress to- 
ward that goal, was signed by the President 
on February 29, 1946. 

These measures to which I have referred 
relate only to a part of the 21-point program 
which President Truman has presented to the 
Congress and to the country for approval. 
The President’s program embraces America’s 
foreign policy as well as its domestic policy; 
its domestic program includes programs for 
agriculture, for business as well as for labor. 
I have discussed only those portions of the 
program which apply directly to the welfare 
of our wage earners. Unemployment com- 
pensation, minimum wages, fair employment 
practices, social security, full employment. 
A veritable charter of economic rights for the 
working men and women of America. 

This is a Democratic charter, the charter 


of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the charter of 


President Truman; but it also is much more. 
It is the charter of progressive and forward 
looking men and women. It is difficult to 
conceive of any who would not subscribe to 
its principles in this enlightened age. 

Unfortunately, however, such persons do 
exist. They are the politicos who are wooing 
the people with the siren song of “back to 
normalcy.” They are the economic primi- 
tives who would have us go back to the cor- 
rupt days of Harding, the do-nothing days 
of Coolidge, the tragic days of Hoover. Some 
of these men are only thoughtless. Dazzled 
by the mirage of immediate profits, they 
would again lead us blindly to our doom. 
Others, and these are more dangerous, are 
deliberately attempting to sabotage all for- 
ward-looking and progressive legislation. 
These are the greedy fishers in troubled wa- 
ters, who hope, to gain a few undeserved 
advantages for themselves. These are the 
short-sighted spokesmen of privilege, who see 
in economic chaos an opportunity to gnaw 
at and destroy the rights of labor, or, as 
they cynically boast, “to put labor in its 
place.” 

I wish I could tell you that these spokes- 
men are powerless. I wish I could say that 
they constitute no threat to the program of 
the Democratic Party. Unfortunately, such 
is not the case. Many essential parts of 
President Truman's 21-point program are be- 
ing blocked by a powerful lobby. In com- 
mittees and on the floor of Congress, the 
Republicans, aided by a few reactionary 
members of our own party, are fighting tooth 
and nail to prevent the passage of President 
Truman's liberal legislation. 

The Republican Party, like its famous sym- 
bol, the elephant, never forgets. But un- 
like that worthy animal, it never learns any- 
thing new, especially when it would benefit 
the worker, the farmer, or the small business- 
man, Even when a man of vision arises in 


its own ranks and points out the error of its 
ways, the reactionary party leadership turns 
a deaf ear. 

The Republicans have no program of their 
own to offer, 


They are unable to present 
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any constructive contribution. They have 
descended to a campaign of smearing, snip- 
ing, and obstructing. They load their little 
popguns with charges of “communism,” of 
“labor domination,” of “waste of public 
funds,” and shoot them off in reckless dis- 
regard of the facts. Senator Tart, the leader 
of the Republican Steering Committee of 
the Senate, has charged that the idea of full 
employment is taken directly out of the 
Soviet constitution. Well, it certainly wasn't 
taken from the Hoover platform. A decade 
ago that omission alone was enough to lead 
the Republicans to attack any forward- 
looking measure as communistic. That’s 
how they originally tried to defeat the social- 
security legislation, and measure after meas- 
ure in the New Deal program. After these 
reforms were accomplished the GOP em- 
braced them as their own. They are for 
reforms where they become popular. 

The American people with good common 
sense have not been taken in by these pro- 
fessional “viewers with alarm,” or by their 
fellow popgun artists. The American peo- 
ple have known that these measures would 
serve their best interests, and in due course 
they became a permanent part of the law in 
the land. The American people have chosen 
brave, courageous deeds and legislation in 
preference to popgun propaganda. 

Yes, under the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party we have come a long way on the 
path to permanent prosperity for all; but 
let’s face it—there is still a long way to go. 
In this battle to achieve fundamental human 
rights there can be no standing still. It is 
not possible to say, “All right, we’ve done 
pretty well. Let’s take it easy for awhile.” 
That way lies complacency; and complacency 
leads in turn to inevitable stagnation and 
decay. No, that was not the way of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; that is not the way of Presi- 
dent Truman; it is not the way of the Demo- 
cratic Party as long as we have a single 
underpaid, undernourished, or underclothed 
American. Rather we shall push ahead, se- 
cure in the knowledge that our fight is the 
good fight, the fight fully to achieve the 
great charter of economic rights which 
President Truman so clearly stated in his 
message to Congress. We may suffer tempo- 
rary set-backs, even partial defeats; but the 
American people are with us; they have re- 
peatedly expressed their confidence in us; 
and with their support we will carry on to 
full and ultimate victory in the tradition of 
our late beloved leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





Proposed Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp three editorials 
in endorsement of the proposal for the 
reorganization of Congress submitted re- 
cently on behalf of his committee by the 
able senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register of March 5, 
1946] 
REORGANIZATION PLAN FOR CONGRESS 


The reorganization plan recommended for 
Congress yesterday by its streamlining com- 
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mittee, which began work about a year ago, 
contains 37 specific points. 

Some of these proposals undoubtedly will 
be popular on Capitol Hill. It is suggested, 
for instance, that Members of Congress, now 
paid $10,000 a year, should receive $15,000, an 
increase of $5,000. There is much feeling 
even outside Congress that salaries of the 
Nation’s lawmakers are too low. 

Still other recommendations, such as the 
idea of providing an $8,000-a-year adminis- 
trative assistant for each Member to handle 
office routine, may be expected to find favor 
among many lawmakers, all of whom spend 
much time on nonlegislative matters. 

But one recommendation, at least, is going 
to fall far short of unanimous enthusiasm. 
Others may encounter similar experience, but 
this one in particular—that of eliminating 
more than half of the congressional standing 
committees—is in for quite a bit of coolness. 

The streamlining committee would reduce 
the Senate committees from 33 to 16 and the 
House committees from 48 to 18. It suggested 
that each Senator should hold membership 
on no more than two committees and that 
each Representative should be limited to 
one major committee assignment. 

The report named the present committee 
system as the No. 1 problem in attempting to 
reorganize Congress, The system as now 
existing was held to be obsolete and over- 
lapping. In the Senate, especially, the com- 
mittee load is heavy. Some Members serve 
on as many as 10 standing and special com- 
mittees. The situation in the House does not 
equal that, but some Members of that branch 
serve On as many as a half dozen committees. 

But when it comes to doing away with 17 
Senate committees and 30 House committees, 
opposition can be expected from some of 
those who hold or have ambitions to hold 
committee chairmanships, 





[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of March 10, 
1946 | 


A PROMISING BEGINNING 


“A new political order has arisen which 
constitutes a basic change in the Federal de- 
sign. * * * The time is ripe for Congress 
to reconsider its role in the American scheme 
of government and to modernize its organi- 
zation and procedures.” 

These are not the words of a hostile critic 
or an iconoclastic outsider. They are the con- 
clusion of a joint committee of the Congress 
itself which has just discharged the duty 
assigned to it by resolution of the body. This 
committee was headed by the veteran Wis- 
consin Progressive, Senator Roserr M. LA 
FOLLETTE, Jr., and the young Oklahoman, 
Representative MIKE MONRONEY. Among the 
members were two Georgians, Senator RIcH- 
ARD B. RUSSELL and Representative E. E. Cox. 
Among the recommendations made after a 
year’s study are these: 

That the Senate’s 33 standing committees 
be consolidated into 16, the House’s 48 to 18, 
and that Congress cease creating special in- 
vestigating committees. 

That the reconstituted committees be 
staffed with specialists and experts, and that 
Members’ offices be provided with such as- 
sistants. 

That majority and minority policy com- 
mittees be formed in both branches to formu- 
late the over-all legislative policies of the 
two parties. 

That Congress be relieved of much of the 
Members’ work load by giving self-rule to the 
District of Columbia and by shifting from 
Congress to the Federal courts and the Court 
of Claims the settlement of the innumerable 
private claims filed against the Government 
every year. 

That the pay of Members be raised to 
$15,000 a year and that they be given retire- 
ment benefits 

Also proposed was an intricate program for 
the formulation of the annual budget, a 
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matter’so involved that it cannot be sum- 
marized and characterized in a few words. 
But the proposal is so far from becoming an 
accomplished fact and will be the subject of 
50 much debate that editorial consideration 
of it may well be postponed until the matter 
reaches the floor. 

The important thing is that Congress gen- 
erally realizes there is pressing need for 
streamlining the legislative branch of the 
Government, and has made a good start 
toward that end. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) Herald of March 11, 
1946] 
NOW UP TO CONGRESS TO STREAMLINE ITSELF 

Because it directly affects the structure 
and the procedure of Congress, the report 
submitted last week by the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress constitutes 
one of the most important documents to be 
presented to the national legislature since it 
was first established. 

Senator RosertT M. La FOoLLetTTe, Jr., of 
Wisconsin, was chairman, and Representative 
A. S. MIKE Monroney, of Oklahoma, was vice 
chairman of the committee. The group held 
39 public hearings and 4 executive sessions 
between March 13 and June 29, 1945. The 
testimony of 102 witnesses was taken, 45 of 
whom were Members of Congress. A mass 
of written statements was presented the 
committee. 

The report makes this introductory note: 

“A review of all the testimony received re- 
veals a wide area of agreement among the 
witnesses with respect both to the conditions 
that handicap Congress in the efficient per- 
formance of its proper functions and as to 
many appropriate remedies for these defects. 
In evaluating the suggestions, we have been 
guided by what Justice Holmes called ‘the 
felt necessities of the time.’ To all these 
proposals we have applied the simple test: 
Will they strengthen Congress and enable it 
to do a better job?” 

The whole tenor of the report, together 
with its detailed recommendations, attests to 
the clarity of judgment, the measured study, 
and the practicability of the “felt necessi- 
ties” that characterize it. 

At least insofar as it points to the causes 
of the snail-like pace with which Capitol Hill 
so frequently moves, the report is the an- 
swer to the much-heard and oft-repeated 


question: “What's the matter with Con- 
gress?” 
The committee promptly named at the 


outset the dominant weakness in the con- 
gressional set-up: 

“Your committee believes that no ade- 
quate improvement in the organization of 
Congress can be unde "taken or effected un- 
less Congress first reorganizes its present 
obsolete and overlapping committee struc- 
ture. This is the first and most important 
test of whether Congress is willing to 
strengthen itself and its organization to 
carry the tremendous work load that present- 
day governmental problems place upon it.” 

The framers of the report in so many 
words told Congress that no organization re- 
form would be worthy the name that failed 
to rid the Legislature of its creaking com- 
mittee machinery. 

Capitol Hill, doubtless, will take the rest 
of the report more or less in stride. Toward 
some of 1t, Members will smack their lips in 
agreement. As to committee changes, that’s 
something else. 

Congressmen will relish the proposed in- 
crease in their pay from $10,000 to $15,000 a 
year. They'll like an administrative execu- 
tive in each Member’s office at the titdy 
stipendium of $8,000 a year. They will greet 
with approval a “stenographic pool” to help 
out Members swamped with mail. They will 
appreciate, too, the proposed bigger and 
better stafis for committees. 
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But reforms suggested in the report that 
cut in congressional personal power and in- 
fluence may prove to be stumbling blocks to 
effective organization. 

Members are not going to like the recom- 
mendation reducing the number of com- 
mittees from 33 to 16 in the Senate and 
from 48 to 18 in the House and an end to 
special investigating committees. That is 
socking members where it hurts. Unfortu- 
nately many will think about their personal 
loss rather than in terms of the committee’s 
test, “Will it strengthen Congress and en- 
able it to do a better job?” 

A committee chairman wields considerable 
influence, not only over legislation but also 
in the executive branch of Government. 
What head of an executive agency would 
have the temerity to say “No” to favors asked 
by the chairman of a committee which will 
pass on legislation sought by that agency? 

Moreover, each committee has a large 
clerical staff. In the nature of things that 
staff performs work for the chairman out- 
side of his committee duties. Then, too, the 
voters back home are impressed when their 
Senator or Representative holds down a com- 
mittee chairmanship. Although there are 
but 81 chairmen of standing committees in 
Congress, there are 162 other Members, or 
even 243, who see a chairmanship not far 
ahead of them in the future—if the election 
gods are propitious and the voters kind, for 
chairmanships go by seniority. 

There are many other recommendations 
proposed in the report that reveal the need 
for reforms here and changes there to speed 
up congressional work and efficiency. 

As an American citizen, frequertly dis- 
gusted at the dilatory tactics of certain 
Congressmen, you will be interested in this 
comment of the report: 

“A high percentage of congressional time 
is devoted to matters of purely local or petty 
importance. * * * Private claims bills 
and inconsequential legislation dealing with 
local affairs and matters only slightly related 
to national policy take an excessive amount 
of congressional time from consideration of 
national affairs. Because of lack of con- 
gressional time, many matters of policy 
nature are decided by executive departments 
and bureaus.” 

Request your Senator or Representative to 
send you a copy of the report. It is a lesson 
in government. Then ask yourself how are 
the reforms to be achieved. 

That’s up to Congress. It is not going to 
be easy for the peculator to abandon the 
primrose path which has been so long, so 
pleasant, and so fruitful. 





Russia’s Claims and Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Rus- 
sia’s Claims and Plans” published in the 
Shreveport (La.) Times of March 19, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RUSSIA’S CLAIMS AND PLANS 


Spokesmen for the Soviet Government 
have about quit trying to pretend that Rus- 





sia has no intention of controlling, directly 
or indirectly, vast areas never before consid- 
ered of any legitimate interest to Russia. 
The contention in Moscow now is a smugly 
projected inference that in grabbing what- 
ever she thinks she could grab Russia simply 
is “doing what the Americans and the Brit- 
ish did years ago.” 

It might be mentioned that, if Russia's 
contention were true, there still would be the 
very important point that World Wars I and 
II were fought with the idea of doing away 
with a lot of things that were done decades 
or even years ago, especially unwarranted 
and unprovoked aggression by the strong 
against the weak. But the real peint is that 
Russia’s contention that she is “doing what 
the Americans and British did years ago” 
simply is no more true than about £0 percent 
of the other statements coming out of Mos- 
cow these days concerning international 
property rights. 

No one could question that the British Em- 
pire was created on a foundation of what 
today would be called imperialism. But no 
one can look at the British Empire today 
with open eyes and fail to realize that those 
subjected to imperialism in the past are far 
above it, or rising above it very rapidly, in the 
present. 

The British Dominions are tied by blood 
and interests to Mother England, but they 
do pretty well what they wish governmen- 
tally and in world affairs. England today, for 
example, is an economic dependent on Can- 
ada, having just arranged to borrow a great 
many hundreds of millions of dollars from 
that Dominion. Canada, and other British 
Dominions, naturally side quickly with Eng- 
land in war, but special laws have to be 
passed before Canada, for example, can send 
fighting forces beyond the Canadian border. 
And Canada determinates all of her own eco- 
nomic affairs, as well as political affairs, as 
was very clearly shown during the war—and 
right now, too—by Canada’s refusal to go 
to the same extent in rationing to help her 
motherland, England, as the United States 
in helping the nation we defeated in war 
to gain our own independence. 

Eire has made itself fully independent and 
free of all British influence. India has been 
offered dominion status and could have it 
or even independence in time if the In- 
dians—the Moslems and the Hindus—could 
agree among themselves. The great problem 
of India is far more internal than external. 

As for the United States, everything worth 
while that we have acquired in the way of 
territory since the Revolution came through 
negotiation with other nations—extension to 
the Mississippi, the vast Louisiana Purchase, 
the Floridas, the Oregon country. Texas, 
California, and other territory in the West 
did come as part of the ending of the Mexi- 
can War, but Mexico’s authority over these 
areas long before had disintegrated and an- 
nexation was by full consent of those con- 
cerned. We took the Philippines from Spain, 
but Spain was the aggressor in starting the 
war and our whole period of authority over 
the Philippines has been one of turning: them 
to full independence, and the same prin- 
ciple applies to Puerto Rico. They were. not 
integral parts of another nation, as are the 
parts of Iran, Turkey, and China, which 
Russia is attempting to grab. 

The whole difference is that the United 
States expanded without violating the rights 
of any other nation, whereas Russia seeks 
territorial expansion to great extent through 
deliberate, uncalled-for aggression—the vio- 
lation by force, or threat of force, of the 
rights of nations innocent of wrong to 
Russia. 

Everyone can understand Russia’s desire 
for security, her desire to make it impossible 
for another aggressor to ravish her lands and 
people as Germany did. All nations want 


such security. But where is the border line 
between justified security and unjustified ag- 
gression? Here, for example, is what Russia 














already has acquired, or taken in the name 
of security during or since World War II: 


Square 

Miles Population 
Lithuania....... w<-- 24,058 3, 029, 000 
Latvia...-<csses- ---. 20,056 1, 950, 000 
Estoni®.....ca<sesene . 18,353 1, 120, 000 
Eastern Poland.-.-.-.. 62, 290 10, 150, 000 

Bessarabia and Bu- 
koviniG.cece«c<na0- 19, 360 3, 748, 000 
MoldavViba<«ocaase aaa wena 2, 200, 000 
Carpatho-Ukraine.... 4,922 800, 000 
East Prussia......... 3, 500 400, 000 
Karelo-Finland_..... 16, 173 470, 000 
Petsamo, Finland.... 4,087 4, 000 

Tanna Tuva, Central 
ASIt.ncccmoommmanve 64, 000 65, 000 
Southern Sakhalin... 14,075 415, 000 
Kurile Islands_...... 3, 949 4, 500 
Total. .knccacies 273, 947 24, 355, 500 


Perhaps a good argument, from the Rus- 
sian side, could be made to justify much of 
the above. But Russia has not stopped 
there. She also has obtained naval bases in 
Finland, and in China (Port Arthur), and 
has acquirec joint ownership of the Man- 
churian railroad, and used that ownership to 
take and transport huge quantities of sup- 
plies, industrial and otherwise, from lan- 





New York Times points out, territory equal 
to a great portion of the entire eastern United 
States. Yet she seeks more—a zone in north 
Afr'ca that will be convenient to the Atlantic 
irea jumping-off places for South America 
and North America across that ocean, while 
uready being within 3 or 4 miles of Alaska 
from the other side of the globe. She seeks 
dominating influence, or actual territory con- 
trol, at the western end of the Mediterranean 
nd at the eastern end, in the Dardanelles 
rea and elsewhere. 

All of this has come after a war fought by 
Russia as well as by Great Britain and the 
United States under a banner of “no ag- 
erandizement, territorial or otherwise.” And, 
the more Russia takes or is granted, the more 
she seeks. 

Of course, it would be very easy to have 
real and lasting peace with Russia, to put 
an end to all disagreements, misunderstand- 
ings, et cetera. All that is necessary is for 
Great Britain and the United States to sur- 
render, physically and in toto, the people as 
well as the land, to Russia as conquered 
countries. That definitely would prevent 
World War III, and after such surrender 
Russia would have little trouble with South 
America, the British dominions, and such 
areas. She’d just send the United States 
Navy and air forces and the British land 
forces into action to grab the rest.of the 
world for her, while Stalin et al. sat com- 
fortably at home sipping vodka. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Cornelius H. Callaghan, execu- 
tive vice president of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York, in oppo- 
sition to the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect, before a subcommittee of the Senate 
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Committee on Foreign Relations, 
February 28, 1946. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CORNELIUS H. CALLAGHAN, 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, THE MARITIME 
ASSOCIATION OF THE PoRT OF NEW YORK, IN 
OPPOSITION TO THE St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
Prosect (S. J. Res. 104) Berore a Suscom- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON For- 
EIGN RELATIONS, FEBRUARY 26, 1946 


My name is Cornelius H. Callaghan. I am 
the executive vice president of the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York, organ- 
ized in 1873. 

Embraced within the membership Of 1,350 
persons are the steamship lines, coastwise, 
intercoastal, and foreign; steamship owners; 
agents and operators; oil and tanker com- 
panies; chartering brokers; canal and harbor 
transportation; shipbuilders and ship re- 
pairers; drydocks; coal companies; railroads; 
freight forwarders and customs brokers; ware- 
houses and terminals; towing, lighterage, and 
wrecking companies. Also included are ship- 
ping interests in the ports of the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coasts providing employ- 
ment to hundreds of thousands of workers 
afloat and ashore, not only in the port of 
New York but in all other parts of the United 
States. 

As president of my own companies, I char- 
tered and handled many ships in world trades 
and operated Shipping Board vessels. I main- 
tained an agency at Norfolk and handled at 
that port many hundreds of ships for Ship- 
ping Board operators and other interests. 
As president of the Erie Basin Breakwater 
Lumber Terminal, handled many ships dis- 
charging from Puget Sound and British Co- 
lumbia. Also represented an intercoastal line 
for many years, operating between North 
Atlantic ports and the Pacific coast. Was 
agent and cable and chartering broker for 
foreign steamshipowners and handled ships 
to all parts of the world. 

I Fave been a member of the Maritime 
Exchange for more than 40 years, serving as 
vice president and director and chairman of 
many of its important committees, including 
rivers, harbor, and piers committee and as 
president of the bureau for the suppression 
of theft and pilferage. Was agent and char- 
tered many ships with grain from Montreal 
to the Continent and Mediterranean. I ter- 
minated my business career in 1933, taking 
charge of the affairs of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation as manager and in May 1945 was ap- 
pointed executive vice president which posi- 
tion I now hold. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


The canalization of the St. Lawrence River 
has been fully discussed before the American 
people for the past decade. The overwhelm- 
ing mass of testimony and facts presented 
in opposition to this project in 1934 and 
again in 1941 clearly showed the injury that 
would be inflicted on labor and the trans- 
portation systems of the United States, and 
the destruction of property value in the great 
seaports on the Atlantic and Gulf and the 
Great Lakes. 

This project which holds such harmful 
possibility to the greater part of the United 
States and which is of doubtful value to 
those States advocating the measure, is not 
an improvement that would be helpful to 
the country at large. I shall discuss the 
transportation and navigation features and 
the demoralizing effect on shipping and com- 
merce and the economical life of our country. 


THE FUTILITY OF THE WATERWAY 


A summary of the more economic factors 
coaclusively demonstrates the futility of 
the St. Lawrence waterway for the following 
reasons: 

Commercially and economically unsound. 


on 
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Imposition of inordinate tax burdens with- 
out corresponding benefits. 

Diversion of traffic from railroads, steam- 
ship lines, and inland waterways. 

Permanent detrimental effect upon bank- 
ing, industry, employment, and purchasing 
power. 

Impairments of property and rental values 
resulting in diminution of tax returns to the 
Federal Government, States, and cities. 

Dangers of navigating the proposed water- 
way. 

Cost underestimated. 

Will increase unemployment, affecting a 
vast army of railroad employees. miners, sea- 
men, longshoremen, and labor in many in- 
dustries. 

Will impair the fulfillment of the policy of 
Congress to foster the development and 
maintenance of a merchant marine for the 
transportation of the commerce of the United 
States on essential trade routes. 


TIME LIMIT TO 7 MONTHS’ OPERATION 


There can be little justification for this 
proposed facility that would only provide 
transportation facilities for about 7 months 
of a year. The crucial factor in the con- 
sideration of the navigation feature of the 
proposed St. Lawrence development is the 
time that safe navigation is permitted. If 
the waterway were available for 12 months 
operation, the same as the Panama, Suez, 
and other canals, it would present a different 
picture. 

No prudent shipowner will violate the time 
of trading in North American waters con- 
trary to the restrictions in charter parties or 
insurance policies. The produce form of 
time charter definitely stipulated that trad- 
ing in the St. Lawrence River between Oc- 
tober 31 and May 15 is excluded. 

Norwegian hull policies stipulated that 
vessels must not pass Cape Rosier, Gaspe 
Peninsula (the entrance into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence) later than November 25, and must 
leave Quebec November 30. If vessels leave 
after these dates, they are subject to an in- 


definite extra insurance premium. Vessels 
may not enter earlier than April 25. 
Under the North American agreement 


(British American Institute warranties), the 
summer season for insurance on hulls dates 
from May 15 to November 15 and the winter 
season from November 16 to May 14. Dur- 
ing the latter period the insurance rate on 
hulls is twice as high as in the summer sea- 
son. During the month of March, as many 
as five ice breakers are employed in the St. 
Lawrence breaking ice which drifts down to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Ice has been found 
in these waters during May and is a hin- 
drance and danger to navigation. 


DANGER OF NAVIGATION OF THE CANALIZED 
SECTION 


Attached to this statement (for the record) 
are extracts from a report to the Montreal 
Board of Trade by eminent engineers de- 
scribing the dangerous character of certain 
places in the proposed canal that would 
make navigation extremely hazardous with 
crews (even with a pilot aboard) of ocean- 
going steamers who are not familiar with 
prevailing conditions. 


THE SAFE MAXIMUM DRAFT A VESSEL SHOULD DRAW 
TO NAVIGATE THE CANALIZED SECTIONS 


Proponents have testified that United 
States flag ships could navigate the 27-foot 
channel, drawing 25 feet. The Port Warden 
regulations in Montreal for ocean-going ships 
require draft clearance of 2 feet 6 inches for 
ships of 8,500 tons dead weight; 3 feet for 
10,500 tons dead weight; 3 feet 6 inches for 
12,000 tons dead weight. Our Liberty and 
Victory ships, loaded drafts, are 27 feet 94 
inches and 28 feet 334 inches, respectively. 

One of the chief commodities to be moved 
from American and Canadian Lake ports is 
grain. Heavy grain will usually load a ves- 
sel down to full dead-weight capacity. On 
such a commodity or other dead-weight 
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cargo such as iron, steel, etc., usually carried 
at the lowest possible level of freight rates, 
it would not be economical to load an Amer- 
ican ship, in competition with foreign-flag 
ships, two or three thousand tons or more 
short of full dead-weight capacity. 

It is unlikely that any prudent ship op- 
erator would attempt to load a ship deeper 
than 24 feet because of the dangerous and 
tortuous channels in fog, etc., as due allow- 
ance must be made for the 2'4-foot clearance 

Montreal, squat and variation of the fresh 

It is safe to predict that very few United 
States-flag ships would operate in the Great 
Lakes. The largest ships are too deep draft, 
the smaller ships could not compete in the 
overseas trades on account of the higher cost 
of operation. We do not hesitate to predict 
that if the waterway is constructed, it will 
be used mostly by foreign-flag ships, espe- 
cially the light-draft Scandinavian motorized 
ships which will carry full cargoes on 18 to 
24 feet. 

THE GREAT LAKES FLEET 

World War I was won and was dependent 
in great part, the same as World War II, on 
iron ore. The Lakes fleet lifted some 90,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore yearly. This fleet, on this 
one commodity, was indispensable in the na- 
tional defense and security. 

To exist in peacetimes, this fleet is depend- 
ent on the movement of iron ore, coal, and 
grain. If grain is moved directly through the 
waterway by foreign-flag ships and if foreign 
coals are deiivered in American lake ports by 
ioreign-flag ships on a ballast-rate basis, such 
a condition must inevitably resuit in ulti- 
mate scrapping of the Great Lakes fleet and 
the throwing out of employment of the vast 
number of seamen employed in manning this 
fleet, shore and shipyard workers, miners, and 
other classes of labor. The loss to shipyards 
and ship-repair plants located in the Great 
Lakes by the elimination of the Great Lakes 
fieet would tend to offset any predicted gain 
in shipbuilding. 

In emphasizing the importance of the Great 
Lakes fleet in the transportation of iron 
ore during Wars I and II, it would be well 
to remember that owing to submarine activ- 
ity, the importation of iron ore from foreign 
ports was prevented. If the Great Lakes fleet 
is destroyed by foreign competition as out- 
lined, and War III should occur, and the im- 
portation of foreign iron ores is prevented 
due to enemy activity, the railroads are un- 
able to handle the vast tonnage required, 
then the very life of this country would be 
imperiled. 

An able and conservative engineer has 
stated, “As long as the iron mines on Lake 
Superior and the coal mines last, and as long 
as wars are still a possibility, the transporta- 
tion system built around water carriers on 
the Great Lakes will be one of the greatest 
elements of military and naval strength.” 


THE EFFECT ON THE GREAT LAKES EXPORTER AND 
IMPORTER 


The proponents have consistently empha- 
sized the great saving in freight rates to the 
exporter in the Great Lakes area which, for 
various reasons, may not materialize. 

Prior to the war, the shipper or exporter 
enjoyed frequency of steamship services from 
the seaboards—in fact, in some cases daily 
sailings were available from New York to 
Europe and, in all cases, for 12 months of 
the year. On the other hand, the great di- 
version of traffic from the seaboards to for- 
eign-flag ships mostly operating from the 
Great Lakes, will cause demoralization of rate 
structures and berth operations both on 
United States and foreign-flag steamships. 
We have had in normal times over 30 steam- 
ship lines operating from New York to the 
United Kingdom, Continent, and Mediter- 
ranean and if the claims of the proponents 
are true in whole or in part that such an 
enormous traffic would be developed in the 
Great Lakes, we do not hesitate to predict 
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that many steamship owners would be com- 
pelled to reduce or abandon sailings from 
the seaboards to avoid bankruptcy. 

The importer should realize that for a long 
period to come, with millions of persons 
starving in Europe and the East, there can 
be little doubt that labor conditions in these 
deteriorated and devastated countries will be 
at an extremely low ebb. If the St. Law- 
rence is opened to foreign ships, the low- 
priced, pauperized labor products of the 
world will enter into direct competition with 
the mines, the forests, the fields, and the 
factories of those Midwest States who are 
seeking this facility and who, by their very 
distance from the seaboards, are enjoying a 
degree of protection against the dumping of 
the world’s cheaply produced commodities. 

It is obvious that the United States im- 
porter, paying a high price for labor today, 
would be at a serious disadvantage with the 
cheaper products that would be landed di- 
rectly in the ports of the Great Lakes. In 
accordance with our reciprocal trade policy 
with many countries, we cannot consistently 
deny the right of the foreign shipper to mar- 
ket his goods in the United States. If, on the 
other hand, the foreign shipper, desiring to 
market his products in the Great Lakes area, 
was to ship via the seaboard, paying the Trail 
rates would lessen the advantage to said 
shipper than if he delivered his merchandise 
directly by foreign steamers in Great Lakes 
ports 

During the closed season of navigation, 5 
months or more, no alleged gain in saving in 
freight rates could compensate for the im- 
pairment of steamship services from the sea- 
boards, nor could these shippers expect the 
same freight rates as they otherwise would 
enjoy. 

During the open season of navigation 
when a large amount of traffic would be 
diverted from the railroads, impairing in- 
come, the railroads would still be expected to 
maintain roadbeds and equipment in a high 
state of efficiency in order to handle all 
available traffic in the event of an emer- 
gency that would make the use of the water- 
way impracticable, and also during the closed 
season of navigation when the cost of opera- 
tion to the railroads on account of cold, 
snow, and ice is greatly increased over that 
during the open period of navigation. 

POTENTIAL TRAFFIC 

The survey report admits a large diversion 
of import and export traffic from New York 
but asserts that this loss would be more than 
compensated by new business via the water- 
way between the Lakes and New York. The 
report states that this loss, import and ex- 
port traffic, would amount on the average 
to about 1,800,000 tons of traffic a year. The 
report further states “since diversion of 
coastwise traffic from New York Harbor will 
be more than compensated by new traffic, the 
only net diversion one needs to evaluate is 
in foreign commerce.” There will be a loss 
of import and export traffic from New York 
and Atlantic and Gulf seaboards if the claims 
of the proponents are true. The serious in- 
jury to ports, shipping, commerce, indus- 
tries, railroads, and labor by the diversion 
of a considerable amount of the present 
traffic via the waterway, of foreign commerce, 
is a matter of concern to the interests af- 
fected. 

We cannot attempt to analyze the spe- 
cious reasonings that would suggest a steam- 
ship service from, say, Chicago to New York, 
a distance of 2,800 miles subject to the usual 
delays and risks attending ocean operation, 
including higher insurance, as against the 
safe and existing facilities of the New York 
State Canal System which is less than one- 
half the distance via Buffalo and Oswego. 

The proponents have testified, based on the 
St. Lawrence Survey Report, part III, a po- 
tential traffic in excess of 4,600,000 tons of 
cargo, foreign and domestic combined. It is 
fair to assume that such a large amount of 





traffic would presumably be at the expense 
of the railroads and the ocean carrier operat. 
ing to and from New York and other seaports 
along the Atlantic and the Gulf coasts, 


BANANAS 


Time does not permit an analysis of the 
potential traffic of the commodities contained 
in the survey report, part III. It will suffice. 
as an example, to discuss at least one of th 
commodities mentioned therein—bananas 
The unwarranted conclusion pf 200,000 tons 
of bananas as potential traffic is apparent}, 
predicated on three assumptions and is, t 
say the least, theoretical, fantastic, and er- 
roneous. 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Presently, we have under the United States 
flag, approximately 5,500 vessels which is 
over one-half the total of all other flag ves- 
sels. The disposal of most of this fieet h 
engaged the attention of Congress for many 
months. The experience of War II has taught 
us that the American merchant marine is an 
integral part of our national defense, fully as 
necessary as the Army, Navy, or air strength 
Almost of equal importance to the mainte- 
nance of an adequate merchant marine i 
the steamship owner and operator wh 
should be encouraged to develop their organ- 
izations with trained personnel, etc. 

It is a difficult problem to solve and should 
not in any way be complicated by the men- 
ace and threat of the opening of the Great 
Lakes to deeper draft ships that would come 
in direct competition with the regularly 
established foreign freight services (both 
United States and foreign flags) from New 
York. 

During such times as heavy grain move- 
ments may be available directly from ports 
at the head of the Lakes, tramp steamers 
seeking such grain will take part or full car- 
goes at any port in the world at very low 
nonconference rates, or on a charter part; 
basis bearing no relationship to established 
berth rates, thereby weakening the rate 
structures on homeward cargoes and cur- 
tailing liner services. 

If essential trade routes are to be main- 
tained and employment provided for the 
large fleet of ships, it is absolutely necessary 
that all the traffic should be concentrated 
for these services from the Atlantic and Gul! 
ports for a continuous 12 months’ operation 

The United States Maritime Commission, 
the War Shipping Administration, and othe: 
branches of the Government are not vitally 
interested in the development of essential 
trade routes to world ports. Our off-shore 
lines, in competition with foreign lines, it 
has been said, will need Government support 
and to some extent Government subsidy 
American shipping interests consider that a 
fair share of our export and import trade for 
American flag ships is on a basis of about 50 
percent of the total traffic. It is obviously 
necessary for the economical operation of 
such trade routes to maintain as near as pos- 
sible a two-way trade. 

The threat of the St. Lawrence project will 
be a vital hazard to the investment of sub- 
stantial sums of private capital in the pur- 
chase of United States flag ships. It is prob- 
able that steamship operators when pur- 
chasing vessel tonnage might find it neces- 
sary to request the Government to make 
some contingent provision for protection 
against the consummation of the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 


THE STATE AND CITY OF NEW YORK 


The State of New York has never opposed 
essential improvements in any harbor or 
waterway in the United States notwith- 


standing that this State contributes more 
than any other State to the total Federal ex- 
pense and if the project is consummated, 
would be called upon to pay proportionately 
a larger share of maintenance and other 
charges. 











If the diversion of traffic from Buffalo, 
Albany, New York City, and other cities of 
the State would be as great as represented, 
it is estimated that the welfare of 500,000 peo- 
ple would be seriously affected. The port of 
New York during the past 5 years dispatched 
some 40,000 ships through its gateway and 
the facilities of this great port have served 
the entire Nation. To weaken and destroy 
these facilities by the diversion of a goodly 
part of its traffic to foreign vessels operating 
in the heart of the continent through the 
Great Lakes would be detrimental to the 
pest interests of the country. 


THE PROPOSED DEEPER WATERWAY—ITS VULNER- 
ABILITY—AND THE MENACE TO NATIONAL 
SECURITY 
The contention that the construction of 

the St. Lawrence waterway would be an im- 

portant contribution to our national defense 

is vulnerable to attack. 

I quote extracts from a warning by Richard 
W. Lawrence before the convention of the 
New York State Waterways Association at 
the Maritime Exchange, October 20, 1939: 

“Let us suppose that the earlier opposition 
to the St. Lawrence development had failed 
and that the waterway had been constructed 
and was in operation. What would be its 
nternational status today with Canada, as 
1 dominion of Great Britain, at war with a 

tion with which the United States is at 

‘ce? Would Canada permit the United 
to ship commodities through the 
waterway to a country which was at war with 

Great Britain or to any other country though 

t suspected the exports would find their way 

to an enemy nation? 

“Or let us assume that the United States 
was at war with a nation with which Canada 
was at peace. Would the general principle 
f international law, prohibiting belligerents 
from shipping through neutral territory, pre- 
vent our use of the waterway? Would the 

ime principle operate against Canada using 
the waterway if she were fighting a nation 
with which the United States was friendly? 

“Assuming further that both the United 
states and Canada had completed the pro- 
posed power development along the St. Law- 
rence and that Canada was at war, as she is 
today (1939), her power plants would be 
potential objects of air attacks and, with the 
mistakes all too frequently made in the selec- 
tion of targets, the process of destruction 
could easily involve United States power 
properties or power interests. 

“Despite the treaty of 1871, which provides 
that navigation on the St. Lawrence forever 
shall be free to citizens of the United States, 
it is not difficult to imagine situations aris- 
ing in time of international crisis where our 
good neighbor on the other side of the river 
might feel forced by the exigencies of war or 
otherwise find it expedient to prohibit Amer- 
ican vessels from using that part of the 
waterway which is wholly within Canadian 
territory. 

“Regardless of what, I hope, is the im- 
probability of such complications ever aris- 
ing, I feel nevertheless that it would be most 
unwise for the United States to make a tre- 
mendous expenditure of public funds to 
deepen the St. Lawrence when its only outlet 
to the sea is entirely within a foreign juris- 
diction. Many of you will remember the 
warning on this phase of the project sounded 
by that distinguished statesman, the late 
Henry Cabot Lodge, father of the present 
junior United States Senator from Massachu- 
Setts. He said: ‘We ought to think long 
before we join with another country to make 
a waterway which we cannot control. The 
people who control the mouth of a river con- 
trol the river. We are taking some risk when 
we put control of a large portion of our most 
important commerce in the hands of another 
country.’ 

“That was sound advice then. It is even 
sounder advice today, when time has swept 
away the flimsy claims on which the St. Law- 


States 
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rence waterway first made its bid for recogni- 
tion as an undertaking which would be of 
vast benefit to the Nation. 

“Let us hope that if the United States 
Senate again should be asked to approve 
the treaty which would force us into this 
ill-conceived undertaking, it will be defeated 
so overwhelmingly that no group will have 
the temerity to revive it again.” 

Due to the friendly relationship between 
the United States and Canada, fortifications 
have been unnecessary. The operation of 
foreign vessels in the Great Lakes has been 
confined to a few small craft on account of 
the limited 14-foot channel. 

The vulnerability of the St. Lawrence is 
apparent when one act of sabotage, either 
in the locks or the canalized section, would 
be sufficient to close the entrance from the 
sea, and, furthermore, the scuttling of one 
ship or more, athwart the 500-foot channel, 
would well bottle up the St. Lawrence River. 

If the canalization of the canal is consum- 
mated, it would seem essential that it be 
heavily fortified from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the head of the Great Lakes. 
This may necessitate the acquisition of reser- 
vations suitable for defense installations and 
their maintenance; also, a sufficient number 
of air bases may be necessary. 

The St. Lawrence project should be con- 
sidered as a treaty and not as an agreement. 
We respectfully urge your distinguished com- 
mittee to report the proposed St. Lawrence 
development unfavorably as detrimental to 
the welfare of the Nation. 





Oil States Cannot Afford to Reduce Al- 
lowables if Price Control Is Taken Off, 
Since Importation of Oil Would Be Per- 
mitted in That Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best authorities on oil in the entire 
world is the Honorable Ernest O. Thomp- 
son, long time a railroad commissioner 
in Texas. I have just received a tele- 
gram from him to the effect that the 
prices should be taken off oil and pe- 
troleum products. In addition to bring- 
ing this telegram to the attention of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that is now considering the ex- 
tension of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion for another year, I am inserting the 
telegram inthe Recorp. It is as follows: 


Our commission is of the opinion that 
OPA price controls are no longer necessary 
in the oil- and petroleum-products line. 
There are huge surpluses of crude in storage 
and top-heavy surpluses of gasoline. The 
only shortage is in fuel and heating oils 
and this shortage is due to OPA policy of 
hitherto unprofitable operating price on 
these products which I understand they are 
correcting so the refiners will turn out those 
products as needed. There need be no fear 
of State regulatory authorities reducing pro- 
duction allowables below consumptive de- 
mand. Congress took proper care of that 
when the law approving the interstate oil 
compact was passed by providing that the 
President might permit an increase in im- 
ports of crude oil any time the State regu- 
latory authorities refused to supply the 
needs, 
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Naturally the oil-producing States would 
never cut themselves out of the oil-producing 
business by inviting imports. Today fin- 
ished gasoline is running over the tanks and 
piling up wastefully. I should be glad to 
come up there and testify before the O’Ma- 
honey committee, if you will arrange it and 
let me know. We are all grateful to you for 
your splendid work on oil. 

ERNEST O. THOMPSON. 





President Truman’s Address at Jackson 
Day Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following address 
of President Truman at the Jackson Day 
dinner in Washington on March 23, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, fellow 
Democrats everywhere, throughout America 
this evening, we of the Democratic Party are 
gathered to reaffirm our faith in the ideals of 
democracy. We are assembled in some 300 
cities and towns to pledge ourselves again to 
the oldest and most practical principle in the 
history of men and nations—the democratic 


ideal in which America was conceived 170 
years ago. 
On this occasion we pay honor to the mem- 


ory of a great American leader and a soldier 
of democracy—Andrew Jackson. 

It was Andrew Jackson who led the good 
fight for social advancement and political 
progress against the forces of reaction. As 
the standard bearer of our party, Jackson 
made a living reality of the high demo- 
cratic doctrines for which our men and 
our Nation fought and died—the extension of 
basic rights to all men. Down through the 
years, these doctrines have remained as guid- 
ing principles for the Democratic Party. 

More recently there appeared another 
champion of social justice to revive and re- 
vitalize these principles—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

If that great humanitarian were among us 
today he would bring us a message of cour- 
age and faith. He would bring us a challenge 
to improve the lot of mankind everywhere. 
He would say, “Fight on!” 


MUST MEET THE CHALLENGE 


We of the Democratic Party must meet 
that challenge. Even though tremendous 
progress has been made, we must continue 
to fight on to attain our basic objectives— 
human freedom and human security. This 
is one fight which we must and will win. 

Our Democratic Party became a great and 
powerful progressive party—one pioneering 
in new social fields and determined to abolish 
the tragic inequities of the past. 

To hold our leadership, and the support of 


advance toward higher goals in keeping with 
our liberal heritage. 

Political parties are the instruments 
through which democracy works. Our party 
system remains as one of the massive founda- 
tions of our liberty. Only the free play of 
political opposition can guarantee the sur- 
vival of civil freedom. 

Therefore, upon all of us rests a solemn 
responsibility to preserve our party system 
on a sound and wholesome basis. To achieve 
this, the leadership of all political parties 
must face the urgent issues frankly and act 
solely in accordance with our national wel- 
fare. 
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The Democratic Party has a long and proud 
record of achievement. But for continued 
success, we must live in the present and work 
for the future. As we seek to improve the 
social order, our policies must remain dy- 
namic, ever sensitive to the impact of chang- 
ing conditions. 

FREE ENTERPRISE HAILED 


The domestic program of this administra- 
tion has been a program to make the system 
of free enterprise work. The Democratic 
administration has been quick to seek out 
the danger spots which threaten the system 
of free enterprise—and remove them. In a 
very practical sense, it has made enterprise 
free where it was not free before, and it has 
encouraged private competition where there 
was only monopoly. 

Ne are seeking to establish higher stand- 
ards of living—a new health program, a new 
education and social-security program, an 
increased minimum wage, adequate housing, 
a further development of our natural re- 
sources, and, above all, a strong and progres- 
sive America now and for all time. 

Today America is in a period of transition. 
The aftermath of the war has brought new 
and pressing problems. 

Without question, one of the most serious 
of these problems is the danger of a dis- 
astrous inflation and subsequent depression 
in our country. 

Unless we can keep prices and rents under 
control until we have normal production 
fiowing from our factories, our economic sta- 
bility is in peril. But we Americans have 
every right to be confident of our ability to 
check inflation and to get production going 
full blast. During the war, in spite of the 
greatest inflationary pressures in our his- 
tory, we learned that the cost of living could 
be kept in line. We must do as well in time 
of peace 

STRIKES AT SELFISHNESS 

Our progress toward that goal has been 
delayed by technical bottlenecks that must 
be expected in reconverting our gigantic in- 
dustrial machine from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

But it is also being delayed, even more 
seriously, by doubt, fear and, in some cases, 
just plain selfishness. 

To break both the technical and psycho- 
logical bottlenecks, your administration an- 
nounced last month a new policy concerning 
wages and prices. That plan is now going 
into operation. I am confident that it will 
pave the way for the greatest outpouring of 
consumer goods that the world has ever 
seen. It gives all of us—businessmen, 
workers, and farmers—assurance that wage 
and price adjustments will be made quickly 
when needed. 

With the knowledge that all groups in this 
country are assured a fair and equitable re- 
turn, we can expedite our vast production 
job, and still hold the line against runaway 
rents, soaring prices and prohibitive busi- 
ness costs 

Whenever conflicts between selfish and na- 
tional interests arise, our country must come 
first. We will never permit our national 
welfare to be wrecked upon the rock of 
special privilege. Only by dedicating our- 
lves to the principle of national unity can 
we keep America strong and free. 

And this same basic principle applies to 
the Democratic Party. As in the Nation at 
large, there is diversity of opinion among us, 
but the fundamental principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party bind us together in a unity of 
purpose—an inflexible determination that 
our party shall advance to new and greater 


¢ } , . 
acnl ements. 















PLEADS FOR UNITY OF PARTY 


In order to accomplish this, we must keep 






faith with the American people. They have 
git 3; grave responsibilities. And we 
Democrats must continue to merit the con- 
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fidence of our people. This administration 
will not be found wanting. 

Under our party system, political responsi- 
bility must rest with the President and with 
the majority of Congress. To meet this re- 
sponsibility, all our Members in the Congress 
must cooperate wholeheartedly and help 
carry out our party platform. Unless this is 
done, the party program is delayed. I can- 
not make too strong my plea for party unity 
and party responsibility. 

Under our Democratic leadership we have 
set a goal of 2,700,000 new homes by the end 
of 1947—the greatest home-construction pro- 
gram in the history of this or any other 
country. 

We have proposed legislation for this task. 
That legislation is now before the Congress. 
I have strongly urged its prompt enactment. 
In this connection, there are two proposed 
amendments to the pending housing meas- 
ure which also are of vital importance: One 
to provide premium payments for expanded 
production of materials, and the other to 
orevent further speculation in existing 
housing. 

There is constant pressure for an increase 
in the price of building materials. No one 
questions that some adjustments—both up 
and down—are needed, if we are to complete 
our building program at full speed. But 
price increases all along the line are clearly 
out of the question. The price of homes is 
already too high. 

We must stimulate home building by 
methods which will not send prices sky- 
rocketing far beyond the means of the aver- 
age citizen. That is the reason for premium 
payments, which would be used to break 
bottlenecks. 

The price controls we advocate are aimed 
specifically at halting further inflation in 
real estate. We urge that the future sale 
price of any home be made the ceiling price 
on that home for the duration of the emer- 
gency. Under this plan any home Owner 
could sell his property in a free and open 
market. However, such property could not 
then be resold by a speculator for a higher 


price resulting in a quick and unearned 
profit. 
The veterans returning from the battle 


fronts all over the world deserve the oppor- 
tunity to obtain homes—and at reasonable 
prices. They must not become the victims 
of speculators. I am satisfied that the 
American people intend to give them a fair 
break. I am convinced that the veterans’ 
emergency housing program can and will 
succeed. 

My friends in Congress have got to make a 
choice. They have got to make up their 
minds whether they're for the veterans’ rights 
or whether they are going to bow to the 
real-estate lobby. 

This problem of reconversion involves 
much more than a physical change-over to 
the production of civilian goods. Our finan- 
cial policies are also being adapted to meet 
our new peacetime needs. These policies 
will help greatly in maintaining high levels 
of production, employment, and national in- 
come. 

We are on our way to a balanced budget 
and further reduction in the public debt. 
Full production, maximum employment, and 
a high national income will make this sound 
program possible. In the end, that is the 
only way to meet the Government’s finan- 
cial obligations and at the same time lessen 
the taxpayer's burden. 

No phase of economic life has been s0 
completely disrupted as our international 
economic relations. During the war, the 
bulk of foreign trade was done by or for 
governments. Here, too, there must be re- 


conversion. World trade must be restored— 
and it must be returned to private enter- 
prise. 





We need a world in which all countries 
can do business with each other, and with 
us. That means giving other countries a 
chance to reconstruct their war-shattered 
lands, It also means maintaining orderly 
exchange arrangements through the coop- 
eration of the United Nations. Already we 
have made substantial progress. Only a few 
days ago, at Savannah, Ga., the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, created at Bretton Woods, became 
organized institutions. 

The financial policies we are following are 
adapted to the needs of our time. I feel 
confident that they will help make this a 
strong and sound country in a free and pro- 
gressive world. 


WORLD LEADERSHIP STRESSED 


The United States of America has achieved 
world leadership. For that result the Demo- 
cratic Party, as the party of enlightened inter- 
nationalism, is primarily responsible. We 
must maintain that leadership. And the 
Democratic Party must continue to lead the 
way. 

A tremendous price has been paid for the 
peace and security we Americans enjoy to- 
night. Payment began long ago by our brave 
allies, who first bore the brunt of all-out 
aggression. At that time, our isolationists 
were still debating, and almost defeating, 
most efforts of Democratic leaders to improve 
the national defenses. 

I say, without any partisan rancor, the 
cold record clearly reveals that our political 
opponents voted overwhelmingly against the 
most essential defense measures. Of course, 
when subsequent events proved beyond ques- 
tion their shortsightedness, most of our op- 
ponents changed their policy. 

Yet many Republicans, of all people, then 
charged the Democratic administration with 
failure to prepare more adequately for events 
which they themselves said would never 
occur. 

Do you remember back there when the Re- 
publicans called it a phony war? 


LET US BE TOLERANT 


Let us be tolerant, however, of the in- 
consistencies of man. Let us rather concen- 
trate upon the urgent problems before us. 

America must lead the way to a bette 
world order. We seek increasingly close 
friendship with all nations. And we shall 
strengthen the foundations of the United 
Nations. Surely, we shall never retreat 
merely because of dangers along the road to 
peace and progress. Despite opposition and 
all difficulties, we shall attain our goal—a 
prosperous and peaceful world. 

At home every one of us should subordinate 
the differences of the past to expedite the 
progress of the future. Let us devote our- 
selves to the important problems of peace, 
and to the promotion of the general welfare 
They go hand in hand. 

For without lasting peace in the world 
prosperity and security at home become tem- 
porary illusions. And a repetition of such a 
tragedy as another war must not occur. 

The solution of the tremendous social 
problems of our day should not be a partisan 
affair. No one class, group, or party can hope 
to solve all the complicated problems facing 
America. Their solution requires the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every element within 
our great country. And America will reach 
its high destiny only if we remain strongly 
united in the endless quest for justice. 

Above and beyond all political considera- 
tions, Americans deeply yearn for a sound and 
lasting peace. Not merely the future of our 
political parties is at stake in the coming 
peace settlements. The future welfare of our 
country is at stake. The happiness and the 


lives of your children and mine are at stake. 
For their sake, for America, and for all hu- 
manity, let us rededicate ourselves to the 
noble cause of peace. 








As in Jackson’s time, we Americans must 
ontinue to live courageously. We should 
mulate the valor and the determination of 
- forefathers—those brave men who con- 
uered the physical frontiers of this vast 
itinent. 

The modern economic, political, and social 
yntiers, which still confront all of us, offer 
ven greater challenge to our moral stam- 
ina and to our intellectual integrity. This 
challenge also must be met. This victory 
must be won, I am confident that, with divine 
cuidance, no problem on earth exists that 
will not yield to the intelligence, courage, 
ind eternal faith of freemen. 
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Jackson Day Address of Hon. Henry A. 
Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reccrp, I include the following address of 
Secretary Wallace at the Jackson Day 
dinner on March 23, 1946: 


Mr. President and fellow Democrats, the 
plain folks first marched into Washington 
when Andrew Jackson came to the White 
House. Ever since, Jackson Day has been 
the people’s day—because Jackson, like Jef- 
ferson, stood for people first and property 
second. 

Thomas Jefferson gave the Democratic 
Party its philosophy and spirit—the deter- 
mination that our democratic system must 
provide both political and economic freedom. 
But it was Jackson who was able to make the 
first great strides in putting that belief into 
practice. 

After Jackson, the Democratic Party be- 
came fat and lazy. Property became more 
important than people—and the plain folks 
locked elsewhere for leadership. Lincoln was 
put into the White House by the spiritual 
descendants of Andrew Jackson because he, 
like Jackson, put people first and property 
second. 

Only one other Republican President fol- 
lowed Jacksonian principles. That man was 
Theodore Roosevelt. The reactionary leader- 
ship of the Republican Party has long been 
determined never to make that mistake again. 
They are true to their big stockholders. To 
them, property always must come first. 

In their blind adherence to their reaction- 
ary tradition, they would never knowingly 
nominate a real progressive—even for the pur- 
poses of winning an election. They lost out 
to Wendell Willkie—and to this very day, the 
reactionary Republican leadership fills the 
air with imprecations and maledictions 
every time the name of Wendell Willkie is 
mentioned. 


EPITAPH OF A JACKSONIAN 


The greatest disciple of Andrew Jackson 
was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Speaking of Andrew Jackson, 
Roosevelt once said: 

“They loved him for the enemies he made. 
An overwhelming proportion of the material 
power of the Nation was arrayed against 
him. The great media for the dissemination 
of information, and the molding of public 
opinion, fought him. Haughty and sterile 
intellectualism opposed him. Hollow and 
outworn traditionalism shook a trembling 
finger at him. t seemed sometimes that 
all were against him—all but the people of 
the United States.” 


Franklin 
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Those were Roosevelt’s words about the 
immortal Jackson. But history, in repeating 
itself, also writes these words as an epitaph 
to the immortal Roosevelt. 

It was just a year ago, lacking 3 weeks, 
that Franklin Roosevelt was taken from us. 
Our memories of him are fresh and alive. 
And we here tonight must resolve to keep 
fresh and alive the heritage he left us. 

The most precious things in this heritage 
are the people’s fight for real political and 
economic democracy—and the people’s fight 
for a strong United Nations Organization 
to provide and maintain a peace of abun- 
dance. 

These two fights have been carried on un- 
ceasingly by Franklin Roosevelt's successor— 
Harry Truman. 

I know that at times he has felt as Roose- 
velt felt—that they are all against him. And 
as the fight becomes more intense, he will 
feel this more and more. But Harry Tru- 
man can find courage as well as comfort 
in the knowledge that he is fighting in the 
brave and goodly company of Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt. 


HEEDING VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


No President can hit hard in the people’s 
cause without being reviled. But now is the 
time when hard blows must be struck. Now 
is the time for us to earn the bitter opposi- 
tion of selfish men of special interests. 

And, Mr. President, I | now that you will 
forgive me, here, for taking a little glance 
ahead at Tuesday, November 5. We can 
stand the reviling, the insults—yes, even the 
lies—if we deserve and get the people’s votes 
on that day. 

The people believe as you do, Mr. President, 
that atomic energy must be under civilian 
control so that it may be a great blessing and 
not acurse. The people dislike all this talk 
of inevitable war. And the people don’t 
want industrial strife. 

The people want jobs that provide a decent 
annual income—jobs that produce a fair re- 
turn to those who own the tools of produc- 
tion. They rejoice with you, Mr. President, 
that so many of the strikes have been fruit- 
fully settled so that we, as a Nation, can 
now go to work on the biggest job of all— 
that of assuring full production and full 
employment. 

Those who put property before people nat- 
urally decry the words—full production and 
full employment. They say these words are 
merely the catch phrases of demagogues, 
But the great voice of the people says dif- 
ferently. And as Jefferson and Jackson and 
Roosevelt knew and understood so well, that 
great voice speaks true and rings true. 


DEDICATION TO WINNING PEACE 


Also, Mr. President, the people rejoice in 
your forthright statement that the policy of 
your administration is steadfastly to avert 
even the causes that make for war. The 
people do not want to fight another war 
either with or against England or Russia or 
with or against any combination of nations. 

They seek the open door of good neighbor- 
liness; they seek a well-founded and mutual 
confidence; they seek only peace, and they 
want to make the United Nations Organiza- 
tion a workable instrument to achieve these 
ends. 

Peoples elsewhere throughout the world 
will demand the same from their leaders. 
They will demand this with a tremendous 
voice that arises from their combined sacri- 
fice and suffering. 

But to win this peace of continuous full 
profitable production and full gainful em- 
ployment here at home, to win the peace of 
world cooperation based upon mutual confi- 
dence, to win the people’s peace of abun- 
dance for all, we, as Democrats, must give 
effective and determined and fighting lead- 
ership. 

We know that we cannot trust the reac- 
tionary Republican leadership to lead the Na- 
tion in this postwar period. We know what 
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sins this leadership has committed upon the 
people in the name of Republican normalcy. 
This is the normalcy that gave us the sense- 
less Republican tariff policies of the twenties 
and early thirties—and we know thst the re- 
actionary Republicans, like the Bourbons, 
never forget. 

We know that a Republican congressional 
victory next fall would have a gravely dis- 
turbing effect on the whole international sit- 
uation, for the traditional Republican isola- 
tionist policies would inevitably lead to world 
disaster. We know, finally, that this brand 
of normalcy will lead, as always, to boom, 
bust, and chaos. 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE PARTY 


But if we Democrats seek to continue to 
lead, we must be worthy as leaders. We must 
be the party of progress in a real two-party 
system, the party that offers hope of progress 
for all the people, regardless of color or creed. 

Into this party we must welcome all inde- 
pendent Republicans—all independent Pro- 
gressives everywhere—who seek progress and 
cannot find it elsewhere. 

In our own party, we have been done great 
harm by those who have joined in a coalition 
against progress, by those who wrap them- 
selves with the traditions of Jefferson and 
Jackson, but whose actions belie their pre- 
tensions. 

So to keep our own party on the side of 
progress, we must call upon those Democrats 
who have been harmful to our cause to re- 
turn to the way of Jefferson and Jackson and 
to honor our side of the fence with their 
“mugs” as well as their “wumps.” 

I say this without rancor because I spent 
some years on the mugwump fence myself, 
one of those seeking progress and who found 
a door to opportunity—and the door was 
labeled “the Democratic Party.” 

The Democratic Party must welcome every 
American, white and black, who believes in 
the rights of man. And to continue its na- 
tional leadership, it must be irrevocably com- 
mitted to the ideals and the down-to-earth 
practicality of Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Wilson, and Roosevelt. 

Then the Democratic Party can face the 
future unafraid, secure in the people’s sup- 
port. Then, we as a Nation can turn over to 
our children an abundant America in an 
abundant world, dedicated to continuous 
progress and to lasting peace. 





The Failure of the OPA 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are all agreed that if 
OPA can prevent profiteering and goug- 
ing on prices during this reconversion 
scarcity, it will be rendering a real serv- 
ice. They are also aware that OPA must 
at the same time stimulate and increase 
production by price ceilings which re- 
flect the cost of current production plus 
a reasonable profit and no more. The 
objective here is to gradually bring sup- 
ply into approximation with demand, 
and eliminate scarcity and the conse- 
quent necessity of war controls in our 
economic life as soon as possible. If OPA 
could and would bring about these re- 
sults, it would have the support of the 
whole American public. 
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Unless OPA accomplishes to a reason- 
able degree both of these objectives, it 
has no right of existence, and should be 
abolished. In fact, it is a menace. 

If the American people knew the facts, 
they would know that not only is OPA 
failing to accomplish these objectives, 
but is accomplishing diametrically the 
opposite of both objectives in theory 
and in practice. 

In theory OPA is a receivership, and 
the Price Administrator is a liquidator 
of war controls. These controls were 
adopted only for the duration of the 
war and to meet war scarcity of com- 
modities. Nevertheless, the present 
Price Administrator, Paul A. Porter, in 
his declaration of policy upon succeed- 
ing Chester A. Bowles, stated that OPA 
was not a receivership, and he was not 
a liquidator, but OPA on the contrary 
was a going concern. Now, of course, 
if OPA is a going concern, it seeks con- 
tinued and perpetual existence. It can 
hope for this only on the objective of a 
continuous control of prices and a con- 
trolled economy. It absolutely negates 
the objective of bringing supply in bal- 
ance with demand so that OPA can be 
discontinued. 

In plain words, the OPA theory is the 
Russian ideology, where three to five mil- 
lion members of the Communist Party 
are despoiling and living off the other 
170,000,000 under a controlled economy. 
In the same way OPA seeks to despoil and 
live off the American economy, sucking 
away its lifeblood. So much for the per- 
version of its objective in theory. 

Now as to the practical side of OPA 
operations. It is known to everyone that 
surplus of money and purchasing power 
versus scarcity of goods constitutes the 
threat of inflation. OPA poses as the 
only savior from this threat, but as have 
indicated above, is really a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. That OPA is causing inflation, 
undue increase in the cost of living, in 
other words profiteering by interfering 
with, hindering, stifling, and strangling 
production, is evident to everyone; that 
is to say, to everyone who will stop and 
think, instead of letting OPA, with its 
control of publicity, fill his head with 
erroneous facts and so do his thinking 
for him. For it is this mass thinking, 
created and controlled by OPA, creating 
the fear, or fear of fear of inflation, 
which supplies the fuel to the continued 
perversion of OPA and its objectives. 

We have only to call attention to the 
dollar which is worth less than 60 cents 
in the white market as compared with 
its prewar purchasing power; to the cost 
of black markets; to the cost of shoddy 
and inferior merchandise; to the tre- 
mendous cost of time to the consumer 
from standing in queues or running from 
place to place to secure unobtainable ne- 
cessities of life; to the cost of the $150,- 
000,000 tax load of OPA itself, and nu- 
merous other burdens, to realize that all 
these are not only the symptoms, but the 
reality of tremendous inflation already 
upon us. It could not be much worse. 
OPA is not only the major cause of this 
inflation, but is constantly increasing the 
peril principally by throwing monkey 
wrenches into our productive machinery. 
This OPA must do it if is to be a going 
concern, and its personnel is to fatten on 
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a controlled economy. OPA must keep 
prices down to be a success, and it has 
made many people believe that it is suc- 
cessful even though it destroys produc- 
tion and prevents the public from buying 
what is or can be produced. 

This may seem strange, but I want to 
cite as an example the following copy of 
a complaint letter received from one of 
my constituents. This letter positively 
shows that OPA not only encourages, but 
creates and fosters scarcity, high prices, 
and profiteering. This is not an isolated 
case, or one of a few cases. It is multi- 
plied by thousands and perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of cases all over the United 
States in varying forms. 

This complaining letter is as follows: 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 

Consumers Goods Branch, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: On March 6, 1946, the Cleve- 
land regional office of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, issued order No. G-13 under 
Revised Supplementay order No. 119, ad- 
justing maximum prices of resellers of prod- 
ucts manufactured by our company. 

Paragraph “b” of this order states, “All 
resellers of the products manufactured by the 
Peerless Novelty Co. of Grand Haven, Mich., 
are hereby authorized to increase by 30 per- 
cent the maximum prices which they had in 
effect prior to October 19, 1945.” 

When passing this information to our cus- 
tomers we have been advised by them not to 
ship any more of our merchandise, as our 
competitor in the East has received a 50- 
percent increase, issued to them by the Bos- 
ton office of the OPA, which has been passed 
on to their resellers. This means that our 
line of white enameled bathroom fixtures 
would retail at 13 cents, while the competi- 
tor’s line, which is substantially the same as 
ours, will retail for 15 cents, showing a 
greater margin of profit for the reseller. 

We would, therefore, request that our case 
be reviewed immediately, and our resellers 
prices on our line of white enameled bath- 
room fixtures be adjusted to 15 cents; other- 
wise we will be forced to discontinue the 
manufacture of this line, which has always 
been our greatest sales volume. At the 
present time we have a large inventory ready 
to ship, but our customers will not accept 
them due to the facts as mentioned above. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in this 
matter, and trusting we may receive an early 
reply, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
PEERLESS NOVELTY Co. 


As I said before, this is not an isolated 
instance. I have complaints from other 
manufacturers in my district of a higher 
price ceiling for plumbing fixtures al- 
lowed eastern manufacturers than is ac- 
corded to the manufacturer in my dis- 
trict. In addition to this, it must be re- 
membered that not only are there hun- 
dreds of thousands of manufacturers but 
each of them produces various articles, 
all of which must have their prices fixed 
not only for the producer, but also for 
the retailer or seller, as above indicated. 

When we bear in mind that last week 
Chester Bowles, according to the news- 
papers, stated that in the average depart- 
ment store OPA undertakes to regulate 
the prices of as many as 150,000 individ- 
ual items, it does not take much imagina- 
tion to realize the chaos and confusion 
created in production and distribution by 
the regulation of the prices of millions 
upon millions of individual items pro- 
duced and sold on the principles enumer- 
ated in the above letter. 





Here we have a firm which is given 2 
price for the production of bathroom fix- 
tures, and apparently is able to produce 
them in volume at that price. But the 
dictatorial OPA says we will not only dic- 
tate your price but also the price of your 
retailer or reseller, which must be 13 
cents. In other words, the home builder, 
be he a veteran or a civilian, can secure 
these white enameled bathroom fixtures 
at 13 cents. 

But it immediately throws a monkey 
wrench by saying to an eastern manu- 
facturer, we will give you a price at 
which you can produce substantially the 
same white enameled bathroom fixtures, 
and we will allow your retailer or: re- 
seller a price of 15 cents which is an in- 
crease of almost 20 percent to the east- 
ern manuafcturer and his reseller as 
against the Peerless Novelty Co. Isn't 
it perfectly natural that the reseller cus- 
tomers of the Peerless Novelty Co. will 
say, we can’t afford to put your product 
on the market because we can make a 
bigger profit by pushing the product of 
the eastern manufacturer? 

The home builder, whether veteran or 
civilian, would naturally prefer the same 
article from the Peerless Novelty Co. at 
a lower price. But OPA, the eastern 
manufacturer, as well as the retailer 
make him pay the higher price and pre- 
vent him from securing these bathroom 
fixtures. So, the Peerless Novelty Co., as 
they say in their letter, have a large in- 
ventory ready to ship out to their cus- 
tomers and resellers, but these are 
denied the veteran and the civilian 
builder at the lower price, while he is 
forced to buy the product of the eastern 
manufacturer at nearly a 20 percent 
higher price. If this is not gouging and 
profiteering on the consumer, then I do 
not know what is profiteering. If this 
is not stifling low-cost production the 
antidote for inflation, and actually en- 
couraging and creating high-cost pro- 
duction and inflation, I miss my guess 
entirely. And therefore I say that OPA 
inherently fosters profiteering. 

And yet this kind of confusion and 
chaos is the natural result of seeking 
to impose an artificial, one-man control 
on our economy. Power breeds power, 
and if OPA, instead of considering it- 
self a receivership, seeks to function as 
a going concern, it of course must keep 
prices down, and keeping prices down 
must stifle production; and in stifling 
production, it must bring on inflation, 
especially with the tremendous accumu- 
lation of purchasing power which the 
American people now possess. Thus 
OPA can assure itself of perpetual power 
and jobs. 

This purchasing power is like the ac- 
cumulation of a great body of water 
which is constantly growing in volume 
behind a dam which is neither reinforced 
nor possesses sufficient sluices gradually 
to release a portion of and reduce the 
pressure of this volume of water. The 
pressure, of course, is tremendous and 
grows more and more so until these 
waters either find a way arcund and 
break loose or break the dam. So, in our 
economy, this tremendous purchasing 
power is already finding its way around 
the dam of restricted production and 
price control through the black market 











in great volume, and unless production 
takes care of this pressure it will destroy 
the whole system and result in commu- 
nism and continued and intensified dic- 
tatorship. 

Even if OPA had the right conception 
of its functioning, it would be incapable, 
notwithstanding its 60,000 employees, to 
reculate our economic system from 
Washington. 

For over 300 years we have been build- 
ing a free economy in this country which, 
because of its productive and distributive 
capacity, has been the envy and wonder 
of the world. True, it was still far from 
perfect when the war came upon us, but 
it was so far ahead in affording our 
people a greater freedom of action, a 
higher standard of living, and more of 
the good things of life to a greater 
number, than that of any other country 
in the world, that there could be no com- 
parison. 

This free economy, with all its faults, 
was up to the time of the war the most 
efficient economic machinery ever de- 
vised for promoting the greatest welfare 
of the greatest number of people. It 
was complex, intricate, delicate, but, 
nevertheless, resilient and adapted to 
meeting the varying demands of people 
in various circumstances over a wide 
expanse of country. 

This free enterprise had its beginning 
in an agricultural economy where indus- 
trial production was insignificant. The 
tremendous industrial economy, a result 
of the coming of the machine age, began 
with a small and comprehensible be- 
ginning, gradually overshadowing the 
agricultural activity. While in a few 
ways it may be considered to have have 
“just growed” like Topsy, in most ways 
it was subject to intelligent and careful 
development. 

It began with the small manufacturer, 
the small retailer; them came the whole- 
saler, the jobber; then came the larger 
manufacturer, the transportation sys- 
tem, the communications system, the 
financial system, larger producers and 
retailers, trade associations, trade news- 
papers, markets, and many other ele- 
ments, as well as their innumerable serv- 
ice agencies in collections, advertising, 
engineering, and so forth. 

Not only did all these industries and 
their auxiliaries multiply tremendously 
in number, but hundreds of thousands of 
units, if successful, expanded tremen- 
dously, the whole number, great and 
small, forming a great, yet immeasurable 
reciprocation of production, prices, and 
trading methods which clicked all over 
the country, all of them constantly sub- 
ject to the inexorable law of supply and 
demand, as well as real prices fixed in the 
open market under that law of supply 
and demand. 

It is a system under which, though we 
may have a higher scale of wages with 
consequent higher cost of living in the 
larger cities, this is balanced by the 
higher real wages with reference to cost 
of living in the smaller cities and rural 
communities. It is a system under which 
capital is constantly withdrawn from the 
larger to the smaller cities to take ad- 
vantage of this real wage element, there- 
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by keeping even this difference in a state 
of flux. It is a system under which the 
efficient, low-cost producer is afforded 
the opportunity for serving the largest 
number of people as well as himself; and 
the inefficient, high-cost producer, who 
serves only himself, if any, is eliminated 
in the open market. It is a system in 
which the common laborer of today can 
become the industrial manager of to- 
morrow. 

Our peacetime free economy, free en- 
terprise, and free price system is one 
which, whether or not it was foreseen by 
our Revolutionary builders, was the kind 
of system they intended, built, and main- 
tained by the people themselves. The 
energy and intelligence of 130,000,000 
people can never be supplanted by 1 man, 
60,000 men or even 6,000,000 men in the 
OPA in anticipating and supplying the 
wants of this great Nation. 

We fought a great war; hundreds of 
thousands of our men laid down their 
lives, many more were crippled, and we 
spent hundreds of billions of money for 
what? For this very freedom, freedom 
of individual initiative and free enter- 
prise. Shall we then sacrifice it now for 
fear of temporary inflation? To para- 
phrase the words of Patrick Henry “Is 
life so dear and security so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery?” 

Furthermore, do we have grounds to 
fear substantial inflation from our pro- 
ducers? Is Ford, Chrysler, or General 
Motors going to risk the chance of losing 
its customers by temporary gouging? 
While there may be 10 or 15 percent in 
general production and distribution who 
will take advantage of temporary oppor- 
tunity for high prices, do the American 
people believe that the 85 or 90 percent 
of the other producers would risk their 
future business for such methods? And 
anyway, the 10 or 15 percent are now in 
the black market, both buyers and sell- 
ers, and at worst, these would be chang- 
ing from one sphere of inflation to an- 
other. 

It would seem that the abolishment of 
OPA is the best remedy. A second con- 
sideration would be the transfer of a few 
items to other agencies such as the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This would 
eliminate or ease all of our present evils 
of inflation—including housing—in from 
3 to 6 months insofar as they stem from 
underproduction. 

Although we have been discussing the 
industrial side of this chaotic, confused 
sabotage of our economy, we have only 
to mention meat, butter, beans, and so 
forth, to realize that the same forces 
have been hamstringing agriculture, re- 
straining production of certain crops and 
promoting others so farm production is 
constantly out of balance. 

From the foregoing considerations I 
think we are already experiencing a 
worse inflation than would have occurred 
in a free market. Only a continuance 
of OPA, causing further strangulation of 
our production, can make it much worse. 

It is my belief, therefore, that the life 
of OPA should not be extended beyond 
June 30 next; but if it is extended, its 
jurisdiction should be curtailed to a min- 
imum of a very few commodities. 
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Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by C. A. Tomlinson, from the Williams- 
port (Pa.) Gazette and Bulletin for July 
13, 1945: 


URGES SUPPORT OF BYRD, RICH IN CAMPAIGN TO 
CUT FEDERAL SPENDING PROGRAM 
(By C. A. Tomlinson) 

For more than 12 long years the spenders 
have been in the saddle at Washington. 
During this period, on many occasions, we 
have heard two voices raised in protest 
against waste and spending—HArrRy FLoop 
ByrpD, United States Senator, from Virginia, 
and our own ROBERT F. RICH, of the House of 


Representatives, from Pennsylvania. They 
have raised their voices against wanton 
waste and reckless spending, when it was 


not popular so to do under the New Deal 
regime. The voices of these patriots have 
been voices crying in the wilderness. The 
echoes of their voices resounded throughout 
the Halls of Congress, but they brought no 


action. 
These stalwart men were scorned and 
scoffed at for having the courage to ever 


speak of economy. There was never a place 
in the vocabulary of the New Deal for econ- 
omy. Again we hear the voices of these 
servants of the people pleading with their 
colleagues to wipe out bureaus and cut ex- 
penses by dismissing unneeded personnel. 
Will their voices be heard and heeded by the 
new administration? 

A Chief Executive of our land has never 
heretofore had a greater opportunity to 
economize in the administration of govern- 
ment and restore our sanity. Useless bu- 
reaus, wanton waste, and riotous spending 
can, with the aid of our Chief Executive, be 
eliminated. The New Dealers are certainly 
in a doubtful position if they are not rele- 
gated to the doghouse. 

Now is the accepted time to make a drive 
for national economy. I trust that the voices 
raised in the Halls of Congress, soon may 
reach a crescendo. Every voice in and out 
of Congress should be lifted in this cause. It 
should resound from the housetops. Econ- 
omy is vital to every citizen who dwells under 
the starry banner of freedom. The salvaging 
ef lend-lease equipment, the disposal of sur- 
plus war property, the elimination of bu- 
reaus, and reconversion to peacetime pursuits 
should be placed in the hands of able men 
who believe in economy. 

After being prodigal in Government ad- 
ministration for so many years the time is 
now here to turn about face and meet the 
situation like the prodigal son who wasted 
his substance in riotous living. We must 
face the issue before us and take the long 
road back. The spenders, after their wild 
orgy of spending, have at last come to the 
place of reckoning. The prodigal sons have 
been at the helm of the good ship of state 
too long. Prodigal waste always brings re- 
morse to the individual and common- 
wealths and nations alike. Yes, let these pub- 
lic servants continue to cry out against wan- 
ton, willful waste in government activities. 
If they cry long and loud enough their voices 
will demand that economy in government 
our Nation. As their voices resound through- 
out the land they will attract followers who 
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will demand that economy in government 
must be attained. 

Even a voice crying out in the wilderness 
of extravagance cannot fail to be heard by 
those who have ears to hear. Why speak of 
economy in Government, we are told, be- 
cause only talk and no action results. The 
talk, say the wise ones, is only to please 
constituents back home who are economy- 
minded. We need not question the voices 
of these two stalwart men who have cried out 
against spending and waste. We know how 
sincere they both are. These men are un- 
afraid and uncompromising. They have 
proved themselves down through the years 
to be valuable public servants. 

The time is here to silence the votces of 
the New Deal forever. Their philosophy of 
opportunists who want to get their hands in 
the feed bag while there is yet left something 
to grab. An individual of a nation can go 
prodigal for a time, but sanity and sound rea- 
soning must return if progress is to be 
made. The prodigal son got to the place 
where he examined himself and found him- 
self to be hungry, ragged, and a failure. He 
then made an about-face. That time is now 
here in our national Government. The un- 
precedented spending for war purposes, cou- 
pled with the waste of our substance during 
a world-wide depression, has put us in an 
unenviable position. The spending for war 
forced upon us we cannot help, but there is 
no excuse for the wasteful spending previous 
to the outbreak of war. The citizens have 
responded nobly in all of the war-loan 
drives, but I am quite sure they desire that 
every dollar raised should be made to count. 
The voice of the Master was a lone voice, 
but out of that voice has come that doctrine 
known as Christianity, which has meant and 
will continue to mean more to mankind than 
any other doctrine ever propounded. 

Economy in Government may start with a 
trickle of water like the little rivulet, but 
it can become a mighty river through its 
tributaries. Likewise, these voices persistent 
in pleading for less waste in Government may 
be joined by others who will cry out with 
them for a change of pace in spending. 

It will take time to destory this false doc- 
trine of spending but the tide is bound to 
turn. One cycle cannot last forever. When 
things become intolerable then it is time 
for a change. We have been fortunate in 
the United States, since it’ founding. We 
have taken at times the wrong road but we, 
like the pordigal son, have returned and 
executed a right about face. The time is 
here to use common sense in Government 
matters, which relate to keeping our na- 
tional house in order, so far as waste and 
prodigal spending are factors. Ruthless 
waste makes for woeful want. This is still 
a sound doctrine. 

Waste and. wasteful spending can only 
bring remorse and destruction to individuals 
and nations alike. A spending orgy may 
endure for a night, but remorse cometh in 
the morning. Under the new administra- 
tion we are all hoping for the dawning of a 
new day. A new broom should sweep clean. 

There is certainly a lot of house-cleaning 
needs to be done in Washington. It is too 
early to appraise the new administration, but 
we seem to be going down a different road 
under a pilot who knows the way. He has 
the opportunity to guide the Ship of State 
in the right direction and anchor it to a 
solid rock. Never has a Chief Executive 
faced so great a task; and never has a leader 
had a greater opportunity. 

We-do not want an “I” Government; but 
we do want a “we’’ Government, with team- 
work. We citizens should rally to the cause 
of Harry FLoop Byrp and RoserT F. RIcH. 
With the citizenry behind them they shall be 
able to accomplish their purpose and desire 
of economy in Government. 
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One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Independence of Greece 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Greek independence. 
Her gallant fight to be free of Turkish 
rule commenced with the raising of the 
cross in the Morea in 1821 by Archbishop 
Germanos. Her struggle for national 
liberty continued with the recognition of 
Greece as an independent kingdom by 
the powers in the convention in London 
in 1832. The battles fought in the early 
years of the eighteenth century by the 
Greeks were inspired by the same valiant 
courage of the people of that nation 
which thrilled the world in the early 
years of World War II. The revolt of 
Greece in 1821 captured the imagination 
of Europe. The resistance of Greece to 
the continued power of the Axis in the 
early hours of the world holocaust which 
has just ended gave idealistic inspira- 
tion to the Allied nations of the world. 
Greece from the earliest dawn of civi- 
lization has fought in the vanguard of 
the true seekers of liberty and justice. 
Greece has ever baitled against forces 
of barbarism. The cause of Greece in 
her victorious fight for independence was 
the cause of Christendom. 

The sacrifices endured by the people 
of Greece against Nazi and Fascist ag- 
gressors were inspired by a desire for in- 
dependence as deep rooted and heroic as 
the courage and valor of Marathon and 
Thermopylae. Confronted in 1940 with 
but one alternative, submit to tryranny 
or die in the cause of freedom Greece 
never hesitated. This great small na- 
tion stood side by side with Britain in de- 
fense of a common cause against over- 
whelming odds. Her epic defense of na- 
tionality and the principles of democracy 
and the right of man to live in peace, 
with full knowledge of the cruel fate 
which was to destroy the flower of her 
youth and leave her bleeding but un- 
conquered, is known to all mankind. 
The terrible impact of the war on Greece 
was met with ceaseless resistance. Her 
industry destroyed by the forces of 
brutality and atrocity, her agriculture 
devastated, her people subjected to un- 
speakable horrors, the miracle of the 
Hellenic spirit is the answer of Greece 
to the forces of totalitarianism and the 
ideology of the pagan. 

The world owes a debt to ancient 
Greece. Modern civilization—literature, 
art, philosophy, and architecture—bear 
the indelible imprint of the standards of 
intelligence and beauty which ever im- 
pel her people. The world owes a debt 
to modern Greece. Throughout the 125 
years of her independence, this ancient 
but glorious nation has been a bulwark 
of peace and stability. Her contribution 
to the cause of humanity has ever 





merited the admiration of the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world. 

The long, dark night of war has ended. 
Once again the tyrant has been repelled 
from her land. But the struggle has left 
her wounded and in pain. Greece paid 
the price of her torture with starvation 
and disease. Today, still dazed from the 
assaults upon her national integrity and 
unity, Greece faces a stupendous task. 
The indomitable will of her great peop!e 
can accomplish her ultimate ideals, but 
a starving hungry nation needs more 
than courage to recover unity and sta- 
bility under a strong, virile government. 
America will help. 

In proportion, the Allied nations of the 
world will render aid. The great Ameri- 
can, our inspired leader, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, echoed the thoughts and de- 
sires of the American people when he 
wrote: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to re- 
assure my friends of Greek origin and Greek 
birth everywhere that it is the desire of the 
American Government to help Greece to the 
utmost of its capabilities. It is the further 
desire of our Government that the Greek 
people, who have fought so valiantly for dem- 
ocratic ideals, will be able to exercise, as scon 
as possible, the rights of all democratic peo- 
ple and choose freely for themselves the form 
of government under which they will live. 


The people of Greece have risen tri- 
umphant from the ashes of every tyran- 
nical fire. The glory of Greece needs no 
words of commemoration. The qualities 
of the soul of Greece have earned for her 
kingdom the designation “the birthplace 
of democracy.” Today Greece once again 
carries high the torch of liberty and free- 
dom to light the pathway of civilization 
that men, working side by side in 
brotherhood, may find their way to world 
peace. With her independence, never 
lost but azain rewon, the people of 
Greece will continue to offer to the na- 
tions of the world the inspirational ideal 
of the nobility of freemen under God. 





Detroit Takes the Farm Road 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article by 
Arthur Bartlett from the February 1946 
issue of Country Gentleman: 


DETROIT TAKES THE FARM ROAD—RESEARCH- 
MINDED EXECUTIVES POOL TALENTS TO HELP 
FARMERS WITH THEIR TOUGHEST PROBLEMS, 
OBJECT—PROSPERITY FROM THE GROUND UP 


(By Arthur Bartlett) 


A new economic -religion is sweeping the 
top-bracket areas df Detroit—new, that is, 
to Detroit and to most of industrial America. 
Its gospel runs like this: Prosperity begins 
on the farm. Unless the farmer is pros- 
perous, industry cannot be prosperous, labor 
cannot be prosperous, nobody can be pros- 
perous. 











Farmers have heard fi before, of course— 
from their organization leaders, from farm 
State politicians, occasionally from less par- 
tisan thinkers. To have it suddenly emanat- 
ing from within the shadows of high office 
buildings and within the sound of clanking 
assembly lines, however, is something else 
again. And it could mean a tremendous new 
force behind the push for a greater, more 
rewarding agriculture. 

Detroit believes it will mean just that, 
and intends to see to it that it does. I have 
just spent a week in that motor capital, 
talking with research-minded executives, and 
I speak deliberately when I say that this farm 
doctrine is taking hold. Busy executives 
hustle through their knotty management 
conferences so they can rush downtown to 
sit for hours in meetings discussing ways 
and means to help make agriculture a better 
business. Wherever the men of motordom 
gather, conversations run to agriculture al- 
most as much as to automobiles. The board 
of commerce, official sponsor and fountain- 
head of the movement, has appointed com- 
mittees covering virtually every phase of 
agriculture, and the members’ names consti- 
tute a veritable who's who of Detroit. 

Even before the farm gospel hit the town 
a surprisingly large number of Detroit’s top 
industrialists were ferm-minded, in a per- 
sonal sense. That is to say, they owned 
farms. To many of them farming was just 
an expensive but satisfying hobby. But that 
is not the kind of farming they are talking 
about when they plump for farm prosperity. 
They are talking about the honest-to-good- 
ness farmer who has to make a living out of 
the soil. He is the man, they have decided, 
who must prosper—or else. 

It all started around a luncheon table at 
the Detroit Athletic Club about a year ago. 
Half a dozen industrialists were having one 
of the inevitable discussions about pros- 
perity and how to hang on to it. 





Let Europeans Police Europe 





REMARKS 


HON. JESSIE SUMNER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN 'CHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week the British Government 
announced a decision to discharge the 
Polish Army which, since the war, has 
been serving in the British army of oc- 
cupation in Europe. From now on these 
unhappy veterans, because they refuse to 
return to Poland where they would un- 
doubtedly suffer the same martyrdom 
the Polish underground army suffered, 
are to have the status of “displaced per- 
sons.” Since the announcement the 
communistic Polish Government has re- 
quested UNRRA not to give any relief 
to displaced persons refusing to return 
home. Thus, these veterans in the Allied 
cause are condemned to a choice of 
either going home to be killed or staying 
away to starve. 

Well, justice herself has long since be- 
come a “displaced person.” The British 
move, which Mr. Bevin tried to assure 
us is not appeasement of Russia, is no 
worse appeasement than the appease- 
ments sponsored by the former Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill. The way Mr. 
Bevin’s government has made starving 
“displaced persons” out of Polish veter- 
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ans is no worse than the way Mr. Church- 
ill in a memorable speech during the war 
eloquently betrayed both Poland and 
Yugoslavia and helped the Russian agent 
Tito seize the Government of Yugoslavia 
and drive the Yugoslavian Army out of 
the Allied camp and into exile. 

Last Saturday evening while the Dem- 
ocratic Party feasted the spirit of Poles, 
Serbs, Americans, and others who fought 
and died in vain for a just and durable 
peace seemed to hover behind the ban- 
queters like Banquo’s ghost. A New Deal 
keynoter boasted of the costly price they 
had us pay for our present peace and se- 
curity though, as every careful newspaper 
reader now knows, our New Deal govern- 
ment officials had thrown away the fruits 
of victory long before our soldiers had 
finished winning the victory. Using the 
President of the United States as their 
megaphone the New Dealers repeated 
their usual taunts, falsely and malicious- 
ly accusing Republicans of opposing the 
defense of this Nation, even insinuating 
that the isolationists were too dumb to 
see the war coming. 

The record shows that Republicans 
voted for any and every measure reason- 
ably necessary to defend this Nation. 
Most Republicans in Congress vocifer- 
ously opposed every step in the program 
to drag the United States step by step 
into an unnecessary war, even though 
the administration fraudulently labeled 
defense measures the steps to war even 
including the lend-lease bill which put 
the United States into the war and gave 
away American munitions. Though the 
double-dealing New Deal leader assured 
American fathers and mothers “again 
and again and again” he was not going 
to send their boys to fight in any foreign 
war, Republican Members of Congress 
repeatedly warned, and the Pearl Harbor 
investigation proved, that he was de- 
liberately dragging this Nation step by 
step into foreign war. I, for one, warned 
in a radio speech delivered over a Nation- 
wide hook-up before Pear] Harbor that 
the President was dragging the United 
States step by step inio war, that he had 
already issued a “shoot on sight” order, 
and had already thrown American arms 
and men into the European war and that 
the war was certain to become a. two- 
ocean war for which our Nation was not 
adequately prepared. 

Today the New Deal foreign policy is 
causing this dreadful history to repeat 
itself. The secretary of State has al- 
ready publicly delivered an ultimatum 
proclaiming that the United States will 
go to war to uphold the “purposes of 
UNO” whatever that may mean, and that 
the United States will go to war if Rus- 
sia, which he does not mention by name, 
expands any further—though our Gov- 
ernment is still financing Russian expan- 
sion through lend-lease, Bretton Woods, 
UNRRA, and other less obvious devices. 
Perhaps the chief purpose of the attack 
on Republicans last Saturday evening 
was to intimidate us and discourage us 
from warning and opposing the way in 
which the New Deal foreign pclicy is in- 
volving the United States step by step 
in a war against Russia. 

The scheduled war to preserve the 
British Empire is a war built up and fi- 
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nanced by the United States Govern- 


ment. In that war judging from recent 
speeches in Parliament, England intends 
to follow a policy of strict neutrality, 
letting the United States and Russia 
bleed each other white. But perversely 
enough the latest British move furnishes 
us a chance to try to keep ourselves out 
of that war, though, of course, the obvi- 
ous and surest way to keep out of war is 
to stop supporting the New Deal foreign 
policy measures which help and finance 
Russian expansion and British imperial- 
ism. 

The British having rejected the Polish 
veterans, the United States Government 
can and should employ them instead of 
American soldiers in the American army 
of occupation in Europe. Not that any 
American army of occupation is neces- 
sary to prevent thoroughly defeated Ger- 
many from making war, a corps of in- 
telligence officers would be enough for 
that. The only apparent reason for 
keeping an American army in Europe, 
the army having already dwindled to a 
mere token army is to chaperone Russia 
and tempt Russian soldiers to attack our 
token army, thereby precipitating us into 
war the same way Pear! Harbor precipi- 
tated us into war. 

The Polish veterans under their able 
General Anders constitute a brave and 
proven army of some 200,000 men. They 
would be a more efficient army than any 
army drafted for only a year or so be- 
cause of their experience fighting the 
recent war against the Nazis from be- 
ginning to end, serving longer than any 
other Allied army. Being on the spot 
and without any means of livelihood, 
they could be hired for as little as the 
American Government cared to pay 
them. Staffed with American officers 
they would relieve American youths of 
having to be forcibly drafted into the 
Army. 

Of course, the proposed draft Army is 
not necessary anyway. As many of you 
know from their own lips, war depart- 
ment experts who dare not say so pub- 
licly, consider the proposed draft Army 
as rather a fraud, providing merely a 
false sense of security than which noth- 
ing is more dangerous. It is like the 
draft bill put through before World War 
II which experts at the time said and 
subsequent events proved would be in- 
adequate, a mere broomstick Army. 
What the United States really needs, 
these experts insist with obvious wisdom 
is one, a skillful intelligence force serv- 
ing in strategic spots ali over the world; 
two, a reformed reserve training system; 
three, a program of scientific research 
for converting the industrial genius and 
capacity of the United States into strik- 
ing power; and four, a relatively small 
airborne Army of professional soldiers. 
As you will readily perceive, the sugges- 
tion of employing Polish veterans fits in- 
to this defense program. Though there 
are only some 200,000 Polish veterans, 
other European veterans are available, 
including the once proud army of Ma- 
hailovich now reduced to a mere 50,000 
displaced persons hiding for their lives 
in the mountains. 

Because Americans have less interest in 
Europe than Europeans, any policing that 
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is done should, in all justice, be done by 
European soldiers. That any responsi- 
ble Government official under present 
circumstances should seriously consider 
conscripting American minors, lifting 
them out of their homes and schools and 
transporting them to Europe to do forced 
labor amidst the disease, the famine and 
the political intrigue there, only goes to 
show the depths of deterioration into 
which our Nation has been hypnotized 
and propagandized since the time when 
being an American meant being a free 
American. 

If Russia sincerely wants peace she had 
better get over the idea that American 
Officials now threatening war are only 
bluffing though, of course, it looks like a 
bluff as long as our Government con- 
tinues to finance and aid Russian ag- 
gression and infiltration. Russia should 
know that the real powers behind the 
throne for the past 30 years are a group 
of politically amphibious international- 
ists. These bipartisans will never 
be satisfied until they have frightened 
the American people into giving up their 
veto in UNO and submitting to rule by an 
all-powerful world superstate, even 
though it may take another world war to 
do it. If Russia sincerely wants peace 
she had better stop expanding and diet 
down to a healthy prewar size. More- 
over she should be the last to object to 
this plan to hire European soldiers to 
replace American soldiers and thus avoid 
‘having the United States precipitated 
into a war against Russia through an- 
other Pearl Harbor. 

Surely American patriots in and out 
of Congress will not let themselves be in- 
timidated by the attack on Republicans 
even though our misguided President 
himself was the one who read it, thereby 
giving it an appearance of authenticity. 
No good can come from anvuiher suicidal 
var. The way to prevent the United 
States becoming a completely commu- 
nistic state is to vote against the com- 
munistic New Deal measures offered in 
Congress day after day. The way to 
prevent Russian domination of the world 
is to stop voting for the New Deal for- 
eign policy measures which finance and 
support Russian expansion and finance 
the selfish arrogant British imperialism 
which drives despairing British colonists 
into the arms of communism. The plan 
suggested will also help prevent war. It 
is up to every patriotic American to in- 
sist that the administration accept it. 





Sinking of the “Yukon” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from Mr. 
Ed Coester and newspaper article from 
the West Coast Sailor in regard to the 
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sinking of the ship Yukon be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD. 

Mr. Coester’s letter is self-explanatory 
and I am sure that the Congress will de- 
sire to have before it this statement of 
the crew of the Yukon. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SaILors’ UNION OF THE PACIFIC, 
Seattle, Wash., March 18, 1946. 
Hon. HucuH B. MITCHELL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR MITCHELL: Enclosed please 
find marked copy of the West Coast Sailor 
paper, containing a statement from seven 
deck department members of the Yukon. At 
the present time there is a secret investiga- 
tion being held by the United States Coast 
Guard in the port of Seattle to get all the 
details surrounding the stranding of the 
Yukon. The investigators are, at the present 
time, not divulging any testimony given by 
the witnesses. 

I feel it is highly unfair and improper that 
statements surrounding the stranding should 
at this time be publicized and entered into 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD if the crew mem- 
bers who were aboard the Yukon are unable 
to defend themselves. 

I hereby request that you enter into the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD the statement from 
the crew pertaining to the crew operations 
of the Yukon the same as Representative 
BRUMBAUGH, Of Pennsylvania, did. I am sure 
that when the findings of the hearing are 
known, that the deck department will be 
exonerated of any and all charges of miscon- 
duct, inefficiency, and drunkenness. 

Hoping that I may see you on your next 
trip to the coast, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Ep CoESTER, 
Seattle Branch Agent. 





REPORT OF “YUKON” WRECK BY THE DECK CREW 


(A great deal of conflicting stories have 
been publicized concerning the running 
aground and the breaking up of the Yukon, 
and the subsequent behavior of its officers 
and crew. An eyewitness account, submitted 
by the men who participated, all members of 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific deck crew on 
the stricken vessel, is hereby published: ) 

At approximately 4:20 a. m., Monday, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1946, the steamship Yukon ran 
aground at Johnstone Bay, Alaska. 

Emergency stations was sounded immedi- 
ately after, and we all made our stations, 
taking only time to dress, there being a time 
lapse of 2 to 3 minutes from the time we hit 
until we were stripping the boats and making 
ready to swing them out. 

The seas were so heavy on the weather side 
(starboard) that it was impossible to swing 
the boats or even let go the gripes so the 
boat crews were instructed to get the pas- 
sengers either inside or on the lee side, which 
they proceeded to do. Incidentally, W. Wil- 
liams, A. B. stationman, had his hand seri- 
ously injured during the operation of clear- 
ing the weather side of passengers. 

After stripping the boats on the lee side 
and letting go the gripes, an enormous sea 


hit the ship and she heeled over to port so. 


far that before we had a chance to lower 
the boats far enough below the boat deck to 
steady them, they all, with the exception of 
the Lundeen boats aft, were stove in pretty 
bad and had several of their keels ripped off. 

On orders from the bridge we secured No. 
2, 4, 6, and 8 boats, sunwales level with the 
boat deck and waited for further instructions. 

Meanwhile emergency antennaes were 
rigged as the main and emergency antennaes 
had been shaken down, 

A frequent inspection of the ship was made 
on instructions from the master and mate, 





the mate and one of the winch drivers going 
forward and dropping both anchors. In fact, 
everything was done to insure the safety of 
the passengers and crew to whatever extent 
that was humanly possible under the existing 
circumstances, the passengers being coopera. 
tive without panic during the whole rescue 
operation. 

The seas were running so heavy that it was 
deemed advisable to wait until daylight to 
determine the possibility of running a 
breeches buoy ashore. The Lyle gun and all 
incidental equipment was readied on the 
port side of the boat deck, under the wing of 
the bridge. 

On sending out the S OS we got word that 
help would arrive in about 3 hours; as it 
turned out it was a little over 8 hours before 
the first Coast Guard cutter, the Onondaga, 
arrived. 

At daylight, boat No. 4 was lowered in the 
water, manned by the deck gang, with the 
chief officer in command to try and make 
the beach and rig up a breeches buoy, but it 
got swamped before they barely got away 
from the ship’s side, so all had to come back 
aboard. It is extremely doubtful if any crew 
could have rowed ashore, but the chance had 
to be taken, what with the beach covered 
with huge rocks, the heavy seas even on the 
lee side and the terrific pull of the undertow. 

About this time the wind and seas began 
to calm slightly and the master thought it 
advisable to wait until help arrived. 

The engine-room crew, on watch at the 
time we struck, should be commended for 
their quick thinking in cutting out all fires 
and taking all other necessary precautions 
before coming on deck; otherwise we would 
have had a fire as well to contend with, and 
that, at that time, with the bottom ripped 
out and fuel oil all over, would have meant 
disaster for all passengers and crew. 

From the frequent inspections and actions 
of the ship’s hull, it was obvious that the 
hull was set firmly on a huge rock at a little 
forward of the midships section, and the bow 
on sand and rocks at low tide, except when 
the seas twisted the whole ship in a clock- 
wise direction. 

Parts of the wooden deck opened and 
buckled from the very beginning but the 
after end did not start to weave around and 
rip apart until about 1 p. m. Monday. 

On seeing this condition, some of the deck 
gang rushed aft and lowered No. 8 boat into 
the water, not 10 seconds too soon as the after 
davit gave way just after the releasing gear 
had been tripped. 

The boat was hauled ahead with the painter 
to abeam the after part of No. 2 hatch at 
which time the motor launch from the 
Onondaga came alongside and both the mo- 
tor launch and ship’s boat commenced load- 
ing women and children from the Yukon. 

The seas were running very heavy and 
both motor launch and ship’s boat were 
very fortunate to get away safely as both 
passed over rocks on the crest of swells. It 
would have been impossible to have gotten 
away on the ebb. 

The ship’s boat was towed away from the 
wreck by the motor launch, rowing being 
entirely out of the question as the seas 
would have washed us up on the rocks. 

We were towed out to the Onondaga, about 
4 miles out, and were forced to discharge the 
women and children to a pilot’s ladder 
rigged by her stern. No amount of pleading 
or cursing on our part could get them to 
heave us alongside the midship section 
where there was a net rigged. They insisted 
that our passengers all come aboard by the 
stern, which, in itself, was difficult as we were 
under the counter most of the time. 

After we had discharged our load of women 
and children, we were tied up astern and 
waited there while the motor launch was 
hauled aboard and the propeller was cleared 











of a line that had gotten fouled there while 
leaving, the Yukon’s side. 

The Onondaga got underway in about an 
hour and we thought we were going in closer 
but it turned out that we only pulled out 

irther. 

About 2 hours after our arrival alongside 
the Onondaga, the motor launch was 
launched and we started for the Yukon in 
tow. We might add here that we were so far 
away from the Yukon at that time that we, in 
the lifeboat, couldn't see the wreck itself, 

We were hailed by the United States Navy 
salvage tug Curb, anchored about a half 
mile from the wreck and saw the impossibil- 
ity of getting the ship’s boat alongside either 
side of the Yukon so we went aboard the 
Curb while the motor launch proceeded to 
the Yukon to see if it could make it. How- 
ever, it soon returned and reported that it 
was impossible to even approach the wreck, 
the lee side being fouled up by the wreckage 
and debris of the after section and the seas 
breaking over the weather side clear over the 
boat deck of the Yukon. 

The executive officer of the U. S. S. Curb 
asked us if we would go out on the Army 
power barge that had made one attempt to 
go alongside the Yukon but failed due to 
heavy weather. We Went aboard with gear 
for the breeches buoy and did manage to 
rig a line from the gun tub on the Yukon’s 
bridge to the power barge’s mast but the 
anchor cable carried away and we had to let 
go the line. 

We went back to the Curb and after much 
consulting, etc., it came to the last desperate 
effort of using a rubber life raft so we went 
back aboard the power barge. 

An Army tug hooked cato us With her tow- 
ing cable, got into position, dropped her hook 
and slacked us in as close to the Yukon as 
possible and we fired a line to the Yukon, 
rigged the raft and commenced to take off 
passengers at about 2 a. m, Tuesday morning. 

We, in no way, wish to be recriminative 
but we do find it rather strange that with the 
hundreds of men on the naval and Coast 
Guard ships standing by we received no help 
outside of the Navy and Coast Guard motor 
launch crews and a very few other individ- 
uals until 2:30 p. m. Tuesday afternoon. 
Then a work party of either Navy or Coast 
Guard men and a work party from the Cedar 
and Zelinsky followed, but the same situa- 
tion prevailed there. Some chief petty offi- 
cers and two or three individuals helped 
while the others stood around polishing their 
thumbs. 

What few rations they sent over from the 
ships were broken into on the power barge 
by these donkeys before we could get them 
over to the Yukon. We managed to get two 
milk cans and a breaker of water also. 

About 5:00 p. m. Tuesday we got some 
sandwiches on the power barge and you can 
guess why—not because the Yukon sailors 
working on the power barge were hungry. 

Tuesday afternoon one winch driver and 
a quartermaster went aboard the Curb to 
splice some rope for them, as the two men 
who knew how were working the motor 
launch ferrying passengers from the power 
barge to the various ships laying to (this is 
a United States Navy salvage tug we are 
speaking of). 

Late afternoon Tuesday, an Army tug 
slacked in close to the Yukon on her hook 
and began to take off passengers with a 
rubber raft also. 

About 8:00 p. m. Tuesday the seas got too 
heavy and the rest of the passengers and 
— had to make the beach on the breeches 
2uoy. 

About 11:00 p. m. all the passengers and 
crew were off the wreck with the exception of 
the master. 

Some of us went in the motor launch that 
was manned by the Cedar’s crew and tried 
to fire a line to the ship. However, the 
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motor launch crew from the Cedar was green 
and wouldn’t go close enough to make con- 
tact so sent crew of Cedar and Yukon back 
to the Curb and Cedar and kept one winch 
driver and some of the Zelinsky's crew by on 
power barge until the master was finally 
taken off the Yukon by motor launch crew 
from the Curb, and rubber raft, at about 
2:30 a. m. Wednesday morning. 

On Tuesday afternoon two men off the 
Yukon and one CPO from the Curb left the 
Curb in a surf boat and made the beach 
to organize the fires and gather provisions, 
and so forth, dropped by the Army planes. 

About 9 a. m. Wednesday another power 
barge rammed the beach and took off the 
survivors stranded there, transferred them 
to the Curb and proceeded to Seward. 

Our sincere thanks to the crews of the 
Army tugs and power barges; to the crews 
of the motor launches from the USS Curb 
and the USCG cutter Onandago; to the Army 
planes officers and personnel and others con- 
nected with the aid given; to the officers 
and enlisted personnel who contributed to- 
ward the rescue operations (we might say 
here that the only persons lost were through 
freak seas and not one life was lost in the 
rescue operations), and may good fortune 
be their well-earned lot in future years. 

Our sincere condemnation of the powers 
that be that wouldn’t give us any help un- 
til the rescue operations were almost over; 
that forced us to use the same 9-thread line 
for heaving the raft from Yukon to power 
barge and back for 13 hours before they 
woula jar loose with a coil of 21 thread, 
and finally giving us a coil of 2-inch line 
2 hours from the time we had to knock off 
and that one being so flattened out and 
fouled up that we had to cut it in pieces 
and tie them together in order that we could 
use it. 

Providence must have been watching to 
hold that first coil together so long. 


To the survivors who owe their very lives 
to the efforts of others, yet found it con- 
venient to place themselves in the lime- 
light by perjury and a deliberate campaign 
of lies and slander, we ignore them. 

> * 7 . * 


Our bitterest wishes to those vermin of 
the press and radio who felt elated at scoops 
of any news, however untrue or unfounded, 
which they found to their taste to publish 
and broadcast. * * * 

That the powers that are responsible that 
any ship, especially a passenger ship, be sent 
into such dangerous waters, or as a matter 
of fact, any waters without the benefit of a 
fathometer and radar be blamed entirely for 
the Yukon disaster. 

All warships have them, then why can't 
other ships have them as well, or is it per- 
haps that those GI's and women and children 
don’t mean anything now. Most of the Army 
personnel had their discharges. 

Who has the answer to that one? 

And last but not least our sincere thanks 
to our shipmates and others ashore who had 
our families and our welfare in mind and 
worked untiringly in our behalf. 

To the people of Seward for their hos- 
pitality and unselfish aid and to their Red 
Cross chapter and other organizations, both 
civic and fraternal, our deepest thanks. 
We'll try to repay in some measure some- 
time. 

Our thanks to the crew of the steamship 
Alaska for their kindness and Care. 

To all crew members in all departments: 
Thanks, good luck, and good sailing. 

S. ArcyR. 

A. H. HANSON. 
B. Sxos. 

Ivan GILL. 
AXEL JOHANSON. 
G. A. KARLSSON, 
WILLIAM NEVE, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, of 
the Catholic University of America, is in 
the top strata of learned lecturers of our 
day. Last evening, over the radio net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co., 
with an ease that comes to one of his 
wisdom and with an analytical mind that 
disentangles the work of the confusers, 
he spoke of two contradictory charges 
being made against religion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorb, I glory in the privilege to 
include his timely address, so pertinent 
to the problems facing the world today. 
His is a message of warning as well as 
of hope: 

PILATE 

Friends, one of the vital subjects of the 
day is the relation of politics and religion. 
Those who have their finger on the pulse of 
contemporary civilization have probably 
noted that there are two contradictory 
charges against religion today—the first is 
that religion is not political enough; the 
other is that religion is too political. On the 
one hand the church is blamed for being too 
divine, and on the other for not being divine 
enough. It is hated because it is too heav- 
enly, and hated because it is too earthly. 

Particularly significant it is that these 
were the very two charges for which our Lord 
Himself was condemned—the religious 
judges Annas and Caiphas found Him too 
religious; the political judges, Pilate and 
Herod, found Him too political. 

Caiphas, the religious judge, standing be- 
fore his judgment seat, asked our Lord the 
question, “I adjure Thee by the living God 
that Thou tell us if Thou be the Christ, the 
Son of God” (Matthew 26: 63). As the ques- 
tion rang out through the marble hall and 
Was succeeded by a silence vibrant with 
emotion, Christ finally raised His eyes to the 
judge and answered, “Thou hast said it” 
(Matthew 26: 64). 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted the judge's 
face. At last he had triumphed. But he 
must not show it, and under the veil of 
horrified indignation at the insult offered to 
God's supreme majesty by declaring Himself 
to be God, he rent his garments from bottom 
to top, crying out, “He hath blasphemed. 
* * © He is guilty of death” (Matthew 26: 
65-66). Christ is too religious, too heavenly, 
too infallible, too spiritual, too much inter- 
ested in souls, too divine. 


Because He was too religious, He was not 
political enough. He was accused of being 
indifferent to the needs of the peopie and 
national well-being. The Romans would not 
tolerate anyone with such an appeal He 


would bring down retribution from Rome 
Their armies would come and destroy them 
After all, what good is religion, anyway, if it 
has no part in the political, economic, and 
social set-up of a country. So Caiphas de- 
cided: Better let the one man die rather than 
the whole nation should perish. 

Within a few hours Our Blessed Lord, who 
Was accused of being too disinterested in 
politics, is charged with being too interested 
in it. The mob who had their prisoner bound 
with ropes stopped outside Pilate’s door-sill 
which marked the confines of a Roman house. 
Pilate, warned of their coming, goes out to 
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meet the accusers. Jesus and Pilate are face 
to face. Pilate looked at the Figure before 
him, silent and unmoved, crimsoned with His 
own blood, with red livid marks across His 
face, already the object of gross mistreatment 
before He had been condemned. Turning to 
the howling mob, Pilate asked: “What accu- 
sation bring you against this man?” (John 
18:29.) 

If the mob charged that He blasphemed by 
calling Himself God, Pilate would have only 
smiled. He had his gods and each day 
sprinkled incense before them. What cared 
he about their divinities. But there was one 
other lie about Christ that could be hurled, 
and it was the opposite one, namely, that He 
was too political; that He was not sufficiently 
divine; that He meddled in national affairs, 
that He was not patriotic. And in answer to 
the question of Pilate, there was hurled 
egain the balustrade of Pilate’s temple the 
deafening roar of three charges: “We have 
found this man perverting our nation, and 
forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and say- 
ing that he is Christ the king” (Luke 23: 2). 
It was as silly as saying: Christ is a Fascist. 

And from that day to this, these two 
contradictory charges have been leveled 
against the person of Christ in His body the 
church. His church is accused of being not 
political enough when it condemns nazism 
and fascism; it is accused of being too politi- 
cal when it condemns communism. It is 
said to be too unpolitical when it does not 
condemn a political regime which some other 
political systems dislike but which allows 
religious freedom; it is said to be too politi- 
cal or Fascist when it condemns a political 
regime which completely suppresses all re- 
ligion. Would to heaven that man were 
forced to give definitions of words. Is the 
church Fascist? If fascism means, as it does, 
the supremacy of the state or nation over the 
individual, with consequent suppression of 
rights or liberties, then the church is anti- 
Fascist, as the encyclical against fascism so 
well proves. If by fascism is meant anti- 
communism and dislike of a system which 
suppresses the liberties, then the church is 
Fascist, but so is every American who loves 
the democratic way of life. In truth the 
proper way to handle this confusion of 
tongues is to speak of all forms of totalita- 
rianism as fascism. This divides them into 
black, brown, and red. Hence we ought to 
speak of communism from this time on as 
red fascism. There is an essential resem- 
blance between fascism, nazism, and com- 
munism. Fascism is the subordination of 
the person to the state, nazism to the race, 
and communism to the classes. The only 
difference between these three forms of to- 
talitarianism is the difference between bur- 
glary, larceny, and steSling. 

It is the second charge that needs specific 
consideration, namely, that the church is 
interfering in politics. Is this true? It all 
depends upon what you mean by politics. If 
by interference in politics is meant using in- 
fluence to favor a particular regime, party, or 
system, which respects the basic rights and 
freedom of persons which come from God, the 
answer is emphatically “No.” The church 
does not interfere in politics. If by inter- 
ference in politics is meant judging or con- 
demning a philosophy of life which makes 
the party, or the state, or the class, or the 
race the source of all rights, and which usurps 
the soul and enthrones party over conscience, 
the answer is emphatically “Yes.” The 
church does judge such a philosophy. But 
when it does this, it is not interfering with 
politics, for such politics is no longer politics 
but a kind of. religion that is antireligious. 

So long as politics is politics, the church 
has nothing to say. It is totally indifferent 
to any regime. The church adapts itself 
to all governments on condition that they 
respect liberty of conscience; it is indifferent 
as to whether people choose to live under a 
monarchy, republic, democracy, or even @ 
military dictatorship provided these govern- 
ments grant the basic freedoms, 
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A human organism can adapt itself to the 
torrid heat of the Equator or to the glacial 
cold of the North, but it cannot live without 
air. The church in like manner can adapt 
itself to every form of politics, but it can- 
not live without the air of freedom. Never 
before in history has the spiritual been s0 
unprotected against the political; never 
before has the political so usurped the 
Spiritual. It is not religion that is med- 
dling in politics; it is politics that is med- 
dling in religion. It is Jesus Christ who 
suffered under Pontius Pilate; it is not 
Pontius Pilate who suffered under Jesus 
Christ. 

For the first time in Christian history, 
politics, which began by divorcing itself from 
morality and religion, has seen that man 
cannot live by bread alone. So it has 
attempted to capture his soul, by every word 
that proceedeth from the mouth of a dicta- 
tor. For the first time in Western Christian 
civilization the kingdom of antigod has 
acquired political form and social substance 
and stands over against Christianity as a 
counterchurch with its own dogmas, its own 
scriptures, its own infallibility, its own 
hierarchy, its own visible head, its own mis- 
sionaries, and its own invisible head—too 
terrible to be named. In certain countries 
religion today exists only by sufferance of a 
political dictator; without actively persecut- 
ing the church, it usurps its functions, gives 
bread cards only to those who conspire 
against religion, attempts to create an ideo- 
logical uniformity by liquidating anyone 
who is opposed to that ideology, and by sheer 
weight of state-inspired propaganda would 
effect the mass organization of society On an 
antireligious basis. Culture today is becom- 
ing politicized. The dictatorial government 
is extending dominance over areas Outside its 
province, family, education, and the soul; it 
is concentrating public opinion in fewer and 
fewer hands, which becomes the more dan- 
gerous because of the mechanical way in 
which propaganda can be disseminated. The 
lines are becoming clear and clear cut. The 
conflict of the future will be between a God 
religion and a state religion, between Christ 
and antichrist, but in political disguise. 

History attests that religion has not en- 
croached upon the temporal sphere, but 
rather jealous temporal rulers have invaded 
the spiritual. Sometimes these rulers were 
kings and princes, even so-called Catholic 
defenders of the faith; today they are dic- 
tators. But the problem is ever the same: 
the invasion of the spiritual by the political. 
If it pe objected that religion once made 
Henry come to Canossa, let it be stated that 
it was for exactly the same rearon that the 
world made war against Hitler, namely be- 
cause of his usurpation of spiritual free- 
dom. The difference between Henry’s time 
and Hitler’s is that when religion had some 
influence in the world and kings had con- 
sciences, it was possible for the church to in- 
spire them to penance. With that moral au- 
thority rejected, now the nations have to 
spend $523,000,000,000 and millions cf lives 
to impress some of the dictators with the 
same fact. 

Even though Christ Himself would not 
deliver us from the power of the totalitarian 
state, as He did not deliver Himself, we must 
see His purpose in it all. Maybe His children 
are being persecuted by the world in order 
that they might withdraw themselves from 
the world; maybe His most violent enemies 
may be doing His work negatively, for it could 
be the mission of totalitarianism to preside 
over the liquidation of a modern world that 
became indifferent to God and His moral 
laws; maybe those of us who did not Care 
whether God exists or not, may yet suffer 
from those whom we taught through Fuer- 
bach and Hegel, to exile Him altogether. 
Maybe the very secularism from which we 
suffer is a reaction against our own spiritual 
infirmity; and the growth of atheism and 





totalitarianism, the measure of our want of 
zeal and piety and the proof of our unful- 
filled Christian duties; maybe as diseases 
grow in dirt, so crimson fascism grows in 
godlessness. 

But whatever be the reason for these trying 
days, of this we may be certain: The Christ 
who suffered under Pontius Pilate signed 
Pilate’s death warrant; it was not Pilate 
who signed Christ’s. Christ’s church will be 
attacked, scorned, and ridiculed, but it will 
never be destroyed. The enemies of God 
will never be able to dethrone the heavens of 
God, nor to empty the tabernacles of their 
Eucharistic Lord, nor to cut off all absolving 
hands, but they may devastate the earth. 
The bald fact the enemies of God must face 
is that modern civilization has conquered the 
world but in doing so has lost its soul, and 
in losing its soul it will lose the very world 
it gained. 

Politics has become so all-possessive of 
life, that by impertinence it thinks that the 
only philosophy a man can hold is the right 
or the left. This question puts out all the 
lights of religion so they can call all the 
cats gray. It assumes that man lives on a 
purely horizontal plane, and can move only 
to the right or the left. Had we eyes less 
material, we would see that there are two 
other directions where a man with a soul 
may look: The vertical direction of up or 
down. Both figured in the crucifixion of 
our Lord. Even those cruel men who cru- 
cifiled knew that these were the directions 
that counted. So they shouted to Him: 
“Come down,” and we will believe. Some- 
how or other that echo has been caught 
up and it is being bruited about the world 
today. “Down with religion!” “Down with 
capital!” “Down with labor!” “Down with 
reactionaries!” “Down with progressives!” 

Have we not been tearing down long 
enough? Can one build a world with the 
word down. Is there no other cry in our 
vocabulary? Did not the Captain Christ give 
another: “If I be lifted up, I will draw all 
things to myself.” 

Lifted up! Who shall lift us up? Cru- 
cifying dictators? Maybe! But where shall 
we be lifted? To the cross, the prelude of the 
empty tomb, the cross of Christ our Re- 
deemer. Hear ye that word “up,” shout it 
abroad! “Up from class hatred; up from 
envy; up from avarice; up from war; up be- 
yond the margent of the world; up beyond 
the ‘troubled gateways of the stars’—up— 
up—up to God!” 





‘Reactionary’ —One Who Reacts 





REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from 4a trip to the very 
heart of this Nation—to Nebraska. It is 
my duty to report to the House how this 
trip has affected me. 

Feeling the pulse and hearing the 
heartbeats of the people in the heart of 
our Republic has strengthened me in my 
determination to continue to be what I 
have always been—a reactionary. 

Webster defines “reaction” as a “coun- 
tertendency or contrary movement” and 
a “reactionary” as one “who favors re- 
action.” This definition has existed for 
over a century. It has endured while 


ideas have changed from innovations into 
In contrast, the term “lib- 


traditions, 











eral”—originally applied in this country 
to the manner of interpreting the lan- 
cuage of the Constitution—has come to 
mean all things to all men. A “liberal” 
today may mean one who wishes to main- 
tain our form of government, merely 


adding to its functions. It may mean 
the advocacy of government by class 
or group instead of government by- and 
for all of the people. It may mean one 
who stands for the overthrow of the 
American system and the embracing of 
an alien type of statism. One thing 
; certain: Nowadays no one can hon- 
estly define a “liberal.” 

So, my short stay among my fellow 
Nebraskans has convinced me that my 
place is in the front ranks of what Web- 
ster calls “a countertendency or con- 
trary movement.” I am against the in- 
filtration of totalitarian ideologies into 
the United States, no matter what their 
alien source. I vigorously oppose all at- 
tacks on our time-tested check-and-bal- 
ance system, the relationship which now 
exists between the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of government. 
The Constitution must be preserved; and 
the will of the sovereign people of these 
United States must be heard by us who 
serve that people so that we may better 
use our rightful powers to continue far 
into the future the American way of 
being, thinking, and doing—the way for 
whose perpetuation so many American 
boys have only too recently given their 
very lives. 





Chester W. Nimitz 
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HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has suggested that some misunder- 
standing has arisen as to the recent ac- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget in cut- 
ting the 1947 Navy budget. There is, 
however, one thing about which there 
positively can be no misunderstanding. 
That is the ability, the character, the de- 
votion to duty, the patriotism, honesty, 
and complete sincerity of Chester W. 
Nimitz, fleet admiral of the United States 
Navy, who has testified as to the great 
need for restoring the Navy budget to the 
original estimated amount. I am sure no 
one question this. Yet it is well, in view 
of the necessity for evaluating his rec- 
ommendations for our postwar Navy, to 
consider his background and record. We 
are apt to forget, in peacetime, some of 
those things upon which we pinned our 
whole faith in time of war. 

Chester W. Nimitz was born in Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex., on February 24, 1885, 
and attended a Kerrville, Tex., high 
school before his appointment to the 
United States Naval Academy in 1901. 
He was graduated with distinction, sev- 
enth in a class of 114,in 1905. From that 
time on, until one day, 40 years later, 
when he sat at a desk on the deck of the 
U. S. S. Missouri, signing the formal in- 
strument of the Japanese surrender as 
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representative of the United States, 

Chester W. Nimitz has directed his ener- 

gies and abilities toward the betterment 

of that great military organization which 

constitutes the sea power of this Nation. 
And sea power— 


Says Fleet Admiral Nimitz— 


is not a limited term. It includes many 
weapons and many techniques. Sea power 
means more than the combatant ships and 
aircraft, the amphibious forces, and the mer- 
chant marine. It includes also the port 
facilities of New York and California, the 
bases in Guam and in Kansas; the factories 
which are the capital plant of war; and the 
farms which are the producers of supplies. 
All these are elements of sea power. Further- 
more, sea power is not limited to materials 
and equipment. It includes the functioning 
organization which has directed its use in 
the war. In the Pacific we have been able 
to use our naval pow>r effectively. It has 
allowed great flexibility. In each operation 
we were able to apply our force at the time 
and place where it would be most damaging 
to the enemy. 


That same flexibility was not noted in 
the Japanese Fleet in the Pacific, where 
it was observed that “Japanese sea power 
was hampered by army control, and 
Japanese naval officers lacked freedom 
of initiative so necessary to gain and 
exercise command of the sea.” 

No lack of knowledge or experience 
hampers Fleet Admiral Nimitz in arriving 
at his conclusions on the Navy’s needs. 
He held his first command in 1907. Sub- 
sequently he was given various submarine 
commands, including the Atlantic sub- 
marine flotilla. His training and ex- 
perience in the early years of his career 
included duty in connection with the 
building of Diesel engines and he studied 
at the Diesel engine plants in Nurem- 
burg, Germany, and Ghent, Belgium. 

In the early years of the First World 
War, he served as aide on the staff of 
Rear Adm. Samuel S. Robinson, com- 
mander of the submarine force of the 
Atlantic Fleet, and later was appointed 
chief of staff to Admiral Robinson. Heso 
ably performed these duties that he re- 
ceived a letter of commendation from the 
Secretary of Navy. 

After a tour of duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, when he had 
additional duty as senior member of the 
Board of Submarine Design, he again had 
sea duty, assumed command of the U.S. 
S. Chicago with additional duty in com- 
mand of a submarine division. Instruc- 
tion at the Naval War College, a second 
tour on the staff of Admiral Robison, 
serving as aide and assistant chief of 
staff when the latter was commander, 
Battle Fleet, and when he was command- 
er in chief, United States Fleet, were 
followed by an assignment to install a 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps at 
the University of California. From there 
he was ordered to command a submarine 
division, and in 1931 he was transferred 
to command of the U. S. S. Rigel and the 
destroyers out of commission at the 
Destroyer Base, San Diego. 

After more cruises, this time with the 
Asiatic Fleet, he served as Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation, and in 1938 
assumed command of a cruiser division 
and later of a battleship division. 

He served as Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation for 4 years and in 1941 was 
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detached from that assignment to be- 
come commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, 
with the rank of admiral. 

For his sound judgment and decision 
in his employment and disposition of 
units of the Pacific Fleet during the pe- 
riod immediately following our entry into 
the war with Japan, he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. The cita- 
tion accompanying the medal records 
the fact that his conduct of the opera- 
tions of the Pacific Fleet, resulting in 
successful actions against the enemy in 
the Coral Sea, May 1942, and off Midway 
Islands, June 1942, characterized 


was 


by unfailing judgment and sound deci- 
sion, coupled with skill and vigor. “His 
exercise of command,” the citation reads, 
“left nothing to be desired.” 

Congress also saw fit to give recog- 


nition to his exceptionally meritorious 
service and awarded him another Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. This citation 
reminds us that— 

At the most critical period of the war in 


the Pacific, Admiral Nimitz assumed com- 
mand in that area and, despite the losses 
at Pearl Harbor and the tragic shortag: 


vessels, planes, and supplies, organized his 
forces and carried on defensive warfare whic! 
halted the Japanese advance 


~ 


Our Navy was not strong then. The 
ships and the men, the guns and the air- 
craft, that later in the war made it the 
greatest navy in world history, had not 
appeared on the scene of battle. It was 
the sound and mature judgment which 
characterizes Fleet Admiral Nimitz which 
stood between us and the enemy during 
that dark and doubtful period of World 
War II. 

The citation continues: 

As rapidly as ships, personnel, and mate- 
rial became available, he shifted from de- 
fensive to offensive warfare and, by his bril- 
liant leadership and outstanding skill as a 
strategist, enabled the units under his com- 
mand to defeat the enemy in the Coral Sea, 
off Midway, and in the Solomon Islands, and 
to capture and occupy the Gilbert and Mar- 
shall Islands. As a result of his sound judg- 
ment and masterful conduct of naval war- 
fare in the Pacific, our forces have assumed 
a position of dominance in this vital area. 


Washington paid tribute to his wisdom 
on October 5 last year, when it observed 
Nimitz day, and the fleet admiral re- 
ceived a Gold Star in lieu of the third 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

And once again, the soundness of his 
judgment was cited: 

Initiating the final phase in the battle for 
victory in the Pacific, Fleet Admiral Nimitz at- 
tacked the Marianas, invading Saipan, in- 
flicting a decisive defeat on the Japanese 
Fleet in the First Battle of the Philippines, 
and capturing Guam and Tinian. In Vital 
continuing operations, his fleet forces iso- 
lated the enemy-held bastions of the central 


and eastern Carolines, and secured, in quick 
succession, Peleliu, Angaur, and Ulithi. With 
reconnaissance of the main beaches on Leyte 


effected, approach channels cleared, and op- 
position neutralized in joint operations to 
reoccupy the Philippines, the challenge by 
powerful task forces of the Japanese Fleet 
resulted in a historic victory in the three- 
phased battle for Leyte Gulf, October 24- 
26, 1944. Accelerating the intensity of aerial 
offensive by pressure exerted at every hostile 


strong point, Fleet Admiral Nimitz culmi- 
nated long-range strategy by successful am- 
phibious assault on Iwa Jima and Okin 
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A wise, steadfast, and indomitable leader, 
Pleet Admiral Nimitz, by his daring strategy 
and his faith in the courage and skill of the 
officers and men under his command, finally 
placed representative forces of the United 
States Navy in the harbor of Tokyo for the 
formal capitulation of the Japanese Empire. 
Through his mastery of naval warfare, his 
strategical skill, his sound judgment, and his 
inspiring leadership, he demonstrated the 
highest qualities of a naval officer and ren- 
dered services of the greatest distinction to 
his country. 


It will be most unlikely, Mr. Speaker, 
that this Congress will see fit to discount 
this man’s wisdom and judgment now, or 
to set aside his recommendations, 





Extension of Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the price- 
control law has been necessary during 
the war, and it cannot be doubted that 
some advantage would follow its re- 
enactment, but in a restricted form, ap- 
plicable only to a limited number of 
commodities which are necessary to daily 
living and should be specifically named 
in the act, and applicable also to rent 
control in declared defense areas on resi- 
dential property with a definite allow- 
ance to property owners for increased 
costs since 1941. 

But in the long run the greatest guar- 
antee against exorbitant prices is maxi- 
mum production. We cannot throw price 
control out overnight. But we must re- 
turn to that old law of supply and de- 
mand as soon as possible. When the 
supply is at least as great as the demand 
on a commodity, we will have reasonable 
prices forced down by competition. 

Therefore, when the proposed exten- 
sion of the OPA is brought to the floor 
of the House, I intend to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

In line 5 on page 1 strike the period and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “and by 
striking the period after the words ‘or 
offense’ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘Provided, That when there exists 
a surplus of any commodity, all provisions of 
this act, and regulations, orders, price sched- 
ules, and requ‘rements thereunder, shall ter- 
minate upon the determination by the Price 
Administrator of such a surplus.’” 


This amendment is directed at a natu- 
ral and automatic demobilization of the 
OPA and price control. To keep price 
control as long as it is needed—but not 
any longer. To replace gradually the 
price-control law with the old law of 
supply and demand as the supply of a 
commodity exceeds the demand—as sur- 
pluses of actual necessities become reali- 
ties instead of dreams. 

This amendment offers the orderly 
way in which to get away gradually and 
orderly from emergency regulations. It 
is fair to all concerned. It does not dis- 
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rupt the OPA, and yet it would avoid any 
undue delay in the lifting of restrictions 
that hamper reconversion and maximum 
production. 

In other words, this amendment is an 
automatic reconversion amendment, 
pure and simple. 


PULPWOOD AMENDMENT 


I, also, Mr. Speaker, intend to offer the 
following amendment to rectify an in- 
equity which has existed far too long: 

After line 21 on page 4 add the following 
section: 

“Sec. 5. Subsection (a) of section 3 of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, is amended by striking the period 
at the end of the subsection and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘Provided, 
That no maximum price shall be imposed 
on pulpwood in any State at a price less 
than 83 percent of the highest maximum 
price established for pulpwood derived from 
trees of the same genus in any other State, 
zone, or region, except that fair and equita- 
ble differentials may be established between 
peeled and rough pulpwood.’”’ 


It is an inequity against the farmers 
of the South because their exploitation 
by huge pulp mills has been perpetuated 
by the OPA freezing of southern pine 
pulpwood at prices at prewar levels when 
the supply was so much greater than the 
demand. This amendment proposes 
what is only just—to recognize and give 
proper allowance for increased costs of 
cutting, hauling, and land. It proposes 
only a fair return to the farmer pro- 
ducers of southern pine pulpwood. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
bring the ceiling on southern pine pulp- 
wood up to the level of the minimum 
ceiling established for pine pulpwood in 
other areas. As set forth in the table 
which I am about to read to you, the ceil- 
ing on rough pine pulpwood is $9 per 
cord in most Southern States, whereas 
the ceiling prices for pine pulpwood 
range from $11 to $13.25 per cord in 
other areas. 


Present ceilings per cord for rough pine 


pulpwood 
BO 65s. 5 ict otk $9. 00 
Take: Dll... ccccancssnameeend 12.75 
RIES sactinentnncnarcatianindammes 11. 00-13. 25 


Assuming that the maximum ceiling 
remained unchanged, at $13.25 per cord, 
the proposed amendment would require 
OPA to raise the ceiling on rough south- 
ern pine to $11 but would not require any 
changes in maximum prices for rough 
pine in other areas. 

Specifically, I offer this amendment 
for the following reason: 

First. The ceiling price on rough 
southern pine pulpwood is $2 per cord 
lower than the lowest ceiling in effect 
for rough pine pulpwood in other areas. 
Until February 20, when the OPA granted 
an increase of $1.40 per cord in the ceil- 
ing price of southern pulpwood, price 
control regulations were holding south- 
ern pine $3.40 per cord below the lowest 
price of pine pulpwood in other areas. 

Second. In setting up its schedules of 
maximum prices for pulpwood, OPA at- 
tempted to freeze prices at the levels pre- 
vailing when price control was applied. 
The effect of this was to freeze southern 





pulpwood at an unfair price disadvan- 
tage growing out of conditions which ex- 
isted before the war and to prevent nat- 
ural forces from overcoming this unfair 
disadvantage as conditions changed. 

Third. Prewar pulpwood prices in the 
South were exploitative prices which per. 
mitted pulp mills huge profits, kept cut- 
ters and haulers on starvation wages 
and gave southern farmers almost no re- 
turn for growing this important natura] 
resource. 

Fourth. Pulp production is a com- 
paratively new industry in the South. 
Wood supplies have been plentiful there 
and up until the war the mills were able 
to get pulpwood at prices that were ruin- 
ously low for everyone concerned except 
the mills. This was true for several rea- 
sons: (a) General economic distress in 
the South, (b) an unawareness on the 
part of many farmers of the real value 
of their wood, and (c) a lack of competi- 
tion between mills in many areas which 
forced farmers to take the price offered 
by a single mill or else not sell. Under 
such conditions some mills have made 
enormous profits and have paid for 
themselves in an amazingly short time. 

Fifth. Costs of cutting and hauling 
pulpwood have increased tremendously 
in the South during the war. Stumpage 
prices have also increased to a limited 
extent, but in the majority of cases the 
farmer who grows pulpwood is still] get- 
ting a woefully inadequate return. 

Sixth. Authorities have refuted claims 
that southern pulp is inferior to pulp 
made from wood grown in other areas. 
In view of the fact that they have stated 
that high-quality products can be made 
from southern pine, the present OPA 
price differentials of $2 to $4.25 between 
southern and northern pine cannot be 
defended on a quality basis. In fairness 
to the South, southern producers should 
be given a maximum price comparable 
with the maximum price of pulpwood de- 
rived from the same kind of trees in other 
areas. At the very least, southern pro- 
ducers should have a ceiling for rough 
pine pulpwood as high as the lowest ceil- 
ing set on pine in other areas. 

Seventh. Ceiling prices should allow 
farmers a fair return for growing pulp- 
wood taking into account the wartime 
increases in cutting and hauling costs. 
And, in determining what is a fair re- 
turn to farmers, it should be borne in 
mind that prewar returns were far too 
low in the South. An allowance should 
also be made for the substantial increase 
in timberland prices which has occurred 
since 1940, 

The ceiling price for rough southern 
pine pulpwood is $9 per cord delivered on 
board railroad cars throughout most of 
the South. A slightly higher price ap- 
pears to be in effect for Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
River, but the ceiling for that area in- 
cludes a dealer’s commission so that the 
farmer’s price is the same as in other 
areas of the South. Ceiling prices for 
rough pine pulpwood in the Northeastern 
and Lakes States range from $11 to 
$13.25 per cord delivered on cars. 
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Ceiling prices on pulpwood, by areas, in dollars per cord, f. 0. b. cars 

















Pine | Hardwood 
Arca eee Tree ie meee 
Rough | Peeled mrere Peeled 
South: oa 
Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana (west of Mississippi River) .................- so $10, 20 A. 
Part of North Carolina and western part of Virginia__....................-... | “9.00 | $1220] 950) $1270 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama and | 
Louisiana (east of Mississippi River) | DIGEE Bintstinats 9.50] 1265 
Fastern Virginia and counties of Rockingh am, ‘Stokes, ‘and Caswell in North | | ' 
Canes cation ti dcedadnchudahccbiawcdababonyenneciaiubaaadeeaicaas 9.40} 13.65) 19.40] 113.65 
1 ake StR00B. co caceutdpcccendaccncecocescodeceucescecescocecusacdsedéaoanGnecadouss 12.75 15, 75 10. 00 | 13. 30 
Northeast | | : 
ih 0+) 3). 2. a eae enna eneabebersanqeakisueteinll eibieneiiains 12. 75 | 15, 25 13, 75 | 16. 2 
Vane TE vdectecaomccdéducktecntbecsouscdsectsqunusbesncecsesesesaugetneacoess 13.25 | 15.75 14. 75 17. 25 
Cate TEE sii chidnabdsnvakcidimadcahdahtb chbstidnhccaannbistsugmitioatimeancbe 13. 25 15, 75 14. = 7. 25 
Zone RR a a ee RE a ee Te ee 13. 25 } 15. 75 13. £ 16. 00 
RG F cttctanecedbudsanendeneangntastuatbtnnnsqncesseptiiudeine 11.00} 13.00 11.2 13.75 
| 
| Hardwoods other than gum wood. The ceilings on gum wood are $9.90 per cord for rough wood and $14. 10 for 


peeled 


A Forest Service study made in the 
summer of 1934 found that pulpwcod 
cutters averaged about 13 cents per hour 
at that time in turpentined stands of 
long leaf pine in the lower coastal plain. 
Another study reported that cutters were 
paid 1742 cents per hour in Virginia and 
the Carolinas in 1936. Stumpage, the 
price the farmer gets for standing tim- 
ber, was usually less than a dollar a cord 
and ranged as low as 25 cents per cord. 
The Forest Service estimates that 
southern woodlands are producing pulp- 
wood at an average rate of one-third to 
one-half cord per acre per year. At pre- 
war stumpage prices farmers were get- 
ting returns of only 8 to 50 cents per 
acre per year on pulpwood land to cover 
property taxes, fire-protection costs, in- 
terest on investment, management, and 
other expenses such as brushing out 
roads. 

It is sometimes said that southern pulp 

inferior to pulp made from wood grown 
in other areas; however, in many cases 
southern pulp is successfully used in the 
same type of products as the supposedly 
superior pulps from other areas.. Con- 
cerning newprint, for example, the 
United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory of Madison, Wis., says: 

The suitability of certain species native to 
different regions for the manufacture of this 
product is attested by the fact that standard 
newsprint is being successfully manufac- 
tured in these regions. Thus, in Canada and 
the Northeastern States newsprint is made 
largely from white spruce and balsam fir; 
on the west coast it is made from western 
hemlock, some of the true firs, and the Sitka 
spruce; in the South it is made from yellow 
pine, 

* * * * 
High-grade kraft wrapping paper and con- 
ainer board are made from both southern 

and northern pines as well as from western 
hemlock and Douglas fir. Both southern 
and northern pines are suitable for white 
bond and writing paper. A generalization 
between the properties of northern and 
southern pines might be made because of a 
somewhat higher springwood content of the 
former. Kraft pulp made from pine contain- 
ing a large proportion of springwocd is suit- 
able for papers having smooth surfaces and 
relatively high bursting strength. Thus it is 
well adapted to the manufacture of specia 1- 
ties and somewhat finer products than the 
ordinary brown wrapping paper and shipping 
container board. Nevertheless, high-quality 
products are made from both northern and 


th pines 
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Are We Falling Down on the Job? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON |. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the boys are coming’ home, we must do 
our part to see to it that the assurances 
and promises made before they went 
away are Kept. 

There is submitted a letter from com- 
mander of the DAV Auxiliary chapter 
for the consideration of my colleagues: 


WALLACE, Ipano, March 15, 1946 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHITE: Please do not 
receive this as one of many periodical gripes 
that you may have received lately. This is 
not written just to let it be known that we 
“wrote to our Congressman”; nor was it writ- 
ten to make an impression with our national 
headquarters. The members of local chap- 
ter No. 16, DAV, of Wallace, Idaho, feel, indi- 
vidually, that by bringing this subject to you, 
an honest effort on your part, as our Repre- 
sentative, will be made to instill some life in 
the bogged down, literature-laden proposal 
for adequate housing for veterans 

We do not feel that you can create a beau- 
tiful little home with a garden spot at a fair 
price just by going before the House and say- 
ing ‘he people cf Idaho want this. We feel 
that you and your colleagues will start find- 
ing out about and exposing bottlenecks that 
are keeping the inadequate housing condi- 
tion in existence. We Know your duties are 
many and varied, but what could be more 
important right now than putting an ade- 
quate roof over the heads of those men and 
women who have slept in tents and fox holes 
all over the world so we could go on living 
pretty much of a norma! life during the war 
years. 

This letter is not the result of : survey or 
compiled statistics but a true American feel- 
ing of guilt and inadequacy when we kn¢ 
we are falling down on the job. 

You, as well as we, share in the same feel- 
ing; but we feel you are in a position to do 

mething a Sure, all the patriotic 





hing about it. & 
organizations have made numerous pledge 
to such legislation for veterans’ benefits; but 
it is you and the members of your group who 
are invested with the power and responsi- 
bility to do something material about this 
We are all in this race of life together and 
primarily we are supposed to enjoy each 


phase of this race equally as much as the 
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other fellow. Those men and women re- 
turning now have missed out on one phase 
of a normal, happy life. Why should we 
subject them to more of the same medicine 
they have been taking for these past years? 

In all sincerity and humbleness we ask you 
to double your efforts to help give these re- 


turning veterans a feeling that they are 
wanted again. Make them know that they 


will not have to sleep in hotel lobbies, freight 
cars, trailer camps, or any flop house that 
they may be lucky enough to find. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. 
Commander, 


A. HAUGNEsS, 
Local Chapter, No. 16 
Women’s Auziliary, D. A. V. 





A Model Soil-Conservation District Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take great pleasure in calling 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following annual report of the Evergreen 
Soil-Conservation District in my district 
in,California. I think my colleagues will 
agree that this is a model that might well 
be followed by many other soil-conserva- 
tion districts throughout the country: 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1945 
SoIL-CONSERVATION DISTRICT 
CALIF. 

We, the directors of the Evergreen Distric 
of Central California wish to report on th 
condition of this small but important seg- 
ment of the California government. We shall 
not refer to many numerical figure ince 
they do not seem very important to us. Fi 
what small value they may have, they can be 
found in the appendix prepared by the United 
States Soil Conservation Service 

We believe that this report will be of gre 
est value to the Soil Conservati« n Service, and 
to other agencies or individua who m 
read it, if we confine our remar = to the f 


EVERGREEN 
San JOSI 





lowing: (1) The present worl lity of the 
existing district arrangement; ,2) the growt 
of cooperation with other agencies; (3) tl 
important obstacles to better land use nd 
\4) the possibility of achieving our object 
1, THE PRESENT WORKABILITY OF THE EXISTID 
DISTRICT ARRANGEMENT 

The existing arrangement is proving to t 

sound and fairly workabie. The fact that a 


members of this 
one anothe! 
expenditure of our time profitable. N 
together frequently (often twice a mor 

we have learned a great deal about numerou 
subjects connected with soil and water mar 
agement. We have relied upon ou 
thinking ability in weighing the sugg 


board are congenial and 


tolerant of S ideas has made th« 


ro 


of all visiting technicians, and have four 
their information helpful. By putting the 
ideas to severe tests of art b a 





our close experi 
ing conditions. we have 
a combing 


nce with evel 
gradually devel 


ition of standard conservation p1 


tices which we believe are nearly corr 

Some or all of these practice now be 

used by 30 cooperating (si l-up) fa 

including ourselves, and also by several oth 

farmers who have come into touch with o1 

efforts. Although we Nave divided our di 
t into subdistricts, ! selected 


ry 


Girectors to represent then this attem| 
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decentralization has not yet become fully ef- 
fective. We still think the idea is a good one, 
and it is expected that under better postwar 
conditions the system will work better. 

Like most farming communities, evergreen 
is slow in changing from old habits to newer 
and better ones. For example, the modern 
belief of minimum cultivation is being ac- 
cepted quite slowly. We ourselves have 
argued through many late hours about such 
things as plowing versus shallow tillage, fer- 
tilization of the cover crop instead of feeding 
the trees directly by means of rings around 
the trees, and trashy tillage of cover crops 
versus turning them under. The result has 
been a definite modification of some of our 
own ideas about soil management. Not until 
we convince ourselves of these things can we 
properly face the doubts of our neighbors by 
asking them to sign farm plans containing 
such measures. 

We have insisted that our farmers be ap- 
proached slowly on all new methods, and 
we have refrained from using any high- 
pressure tactics in getting them to apply 
for farm plans or agree to following them. 
Thanks to having a patient and understand- 
ing conservationist, who was anxious to 
subordinate many of his own ideas to our own 
ideas of operating this district, we have grad- 
ually secured a feeling of confidence on the 
part of the Evergreen community. None of 
our applications have been obtained with 
“double talk.” Nearly all applications have 
been, and still are, made voluntarily through 
the desire to get some valuable assistance. 

One of our methods of operation is to 
invite prospective cooperators to attend our 
meetings. In this way, we are able to dis- 
cuss his problems directly with him, thereby 
giving him the benefit of what we know as 
operating farmers and what we have learned 
from the Soil Conservation Service and other 
agencies. In some cases, our advice has been 
turned down as to the best crops for certain 
types of land, but the farmers in these cases 
were willing to sign agreements covering the 
practices they believed in. Our efforts have 
been solely to help them avoid costly mis- 
takes; but when they have decided against 
following our advice, we have assured them 
that we still wanted to help them in any 
way possible. 

We wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press our appreciation for the energetic yet 
diplomatic conservationist who was assigned 
to assist us in organizing and developing this 
district. We understand that he is leaving 
the Soil Conservation Service. It is our hope 
that the man who takes his place will make 
himself ‘‘one of us” as he did. Looking back 
to the start of this program, we realize that 
much of what we now accept firmly, and con- 
sider to be our own doing (and thinking), 
has been due to the unselfish and humble 
method of presentation of these ideas to us. 

It case it may reach the proper source, we 
wish to advise the higher administration of 
the Department of Agriculture as follows: 
You will do more real, lasting good for the 
farmers of this country by having the right 
kind of field men than by merely setting up 
splendid programs withcut having such men 
to carry them to the farmers. It takes field 
men who can translate them from the offi- 
cial form to the form that farmers will 
understand and accept. When you have men 
with the ability and the desire to do this, and 
who are more interested in helping the farm- 
ers than in advancing themselves as Govern- 
ment officials, we hope that you will do every- 
thing in your power to recognize their worth 
and make them want to continue in service. 
One of the best ways to fairly judge such a 
man is to ask the people he has been working 
with. This will really tell you more than the 
occasional impressions he may give to some 
of the people he has been working for. 


2. THE GROWTH OF COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 

It has been a source of great satisfaction 

to us, and a source of real amazement to our 
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farmers, to :earn that at least one agency of 
the Government is trying to help the farmers 
by teaching them how to help themselves. 
We believe that the Soil Conservation Service 
has tried to encourage local self-sufficiency 
rather than attempt to squeeze itself under 
our foundations with the motive of becoming 
a continuously increasing necessity 

Our hope is that this district will be able 
to secure prompt and unpatronizing assist- 
ance from certain other agencies. To this 
end, we have and shall continue to exert un- 
ceasing effort to become recognized as a re- 
sponsible board of directors representing all 
of our 250 or more farmers. Progress with 
other agencies has been slow and ‘liscourag- 
ing, because it appears that they have ex- 
pected to do things their way and at their 
convenience instead of in accordance with our 
local needs and wishes. 

Due to the lack of response to direct re- 
quests for assistance, we directors have un- 
dertaken to strike at the broader and deeper 
basis of inaction and noncooperation, by 
associating ourselves with other district 
boards of directors. We can honestly lay 
claim to originating the type of organization 
known as “Association of Soil-Conservation 
Districts,’ which was started here in San 
Jose in the early Spring of 1945. When we 
were told by the local district attorney that 
this type of organization was illegal, our 
president and assemblyman, Mr. John F. 
Thompson of Evergreen, put a law through 
the State legislature which makes it legal to 
have associations of soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. We believe that this is a large stride 
in the direction of securing better coopera- 
tion, not only among the various soil con- 
servation districts but also from local, State, 
and Federal agencies in a position to help the 
farmers with soil and water conservation. 

Our Mr. Thompson, representing all Cali- 
fornians, became chairman of the legisla- 
ture’s committee to investigate soil and 
water conservation problems throughout the 
State. After conducting active hearings in 
various parts of the State, this committee 
recommended several bills which were passed. 
In addition to the bill mentioned above, leg- 
islation was passed enlarging the membership 
of the State soil-conservation commission to 
include two farmer (district director) mem- 
bers. Other legislation improves the pro- 
cedure for financing soil conservation dis- 
tricts, and the method of conducting district 
elections. An appropriation was secured, for 
the first time, for operation of the State 
commission. We are proud of the results of 
our thought and effort in strengthening the 
soil conservation movement in California. 


3. THE IMPORTANT OBSTACLES TO BETTER LAND USE 


The slowness of our farmers to accept im- 
proved methods has already been mentioned. 
This is one of the important obstacles to 
better land use in our district. 

The other obstacles are mainly physical 
limitations such as insufficiency of water for 
irrigation; the existence of certain blocks of 
shallow soil, making profitable farming diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for the people so lo- 
cated; and the use, by a number of our farm- 
ers, of steep land not capable of permanently 
supporting cultivated crops. 

The first obstacle can and will be over- 
come. At present, however, we are finding it 
extremely difficult to get many of the farm- 
ers to come together in order to become better 
educated. 

The second obstacle—getting more and 
cneaper water—has been attacked energeti- 
caily. At the very start of the district, in the 
surimer of 1944, we asked the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to make a survey of our water 
sources and a plan for their maximum de- 
velopment. The response to our request was 
slower and more restrained than we antici- 
pated; but after a year and a half of study, on 
which we spent much of our own time and 
some of our personal funds, we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for the cautious atti- 





tude taken by the Soil Conservation Service. 
We are particularly indebted to Mr. Don 
Williams, who made a most careful study and 
@ most excellent report on our situation. 
This situation is still as bad as it was, and 
we believe that our water supplies will get 
lower as time goes on. But at least we have 
been prevented from going off half cocked 
and embarking on an expensive program of 
water development that could not pay its 
way. 

The third and fourth obstacles consist of 
soil and slope situations which are unfortu- 
nate for the farmers tied to them. It would 
be foolish for us, or for anyone else, who 
knows what these people are up against, to 
recommend changes in land use that would 
decrease their income. Theoretically, it is 
simple to suggest that farmers with poor land 
need more acreage in order that they may 
follow a program of grazing or other nonculti- 
vated use. But we do not work on the basis 
of imaginary solutions to the problems of our 
district. We know from experience that a 
farmer has got to make a living, and that he 
cannot afford to stop cultivating an orchard— 
no matter how steep it may be—if doing so 
deprives him of income. 


4. THE POSSIBILITY OF ACHIEVING OUR 
OBJECTIVES 


Our objectives, as stated in our program 
(1944), are still the same, namely, “The 
growers of this district have basically but one 
thought in mind and that being to increase 
permanently the quantity and quality of our 
production, which can be done and shall be 
done either by this organization or by others 
which shall follow through the efforts of this 
organization.” The purpose of forming the 
district, as stated in our original work plan 
(1944), is also still the same, as follows: “The 
Evergreen Soil Conservation District was 
formed because of the necessity of com- 
munity effort in correcting natural de- 
ficiencies that exist in the district and to 
assist in maintaining and improving the soil 
resources with which this area is so bounti- 
fully supplied.” 

When we started this district, we hoped 
that some of our greatest needs, such as de- 
veloping more irrigation water, would be 
achieved soon. Now we realize that this and 
other problems, such as rodent control, nox- 
ious weed control, and the knowledge of 
proper fertilizing, will not be quickly solved. 
We understand a lot more about these prob- 
lems, and along with this understanding has 
come the realization that they are more diffi- 
cult to solve than we once thought. Also 
has come the conviction, greater than ever, 
that such an organization as this district is 
the only means whereby these large and basic 
needs can ever be fulfilled. We fully recog- 
nize that such jobs as these require coopera- 
tion, on the part of our farmers and on the 
part of public agencies having technical in- 
formation, specialized equipment, and the 
right materials with which to do the job. 

We still believe that we shall reach our 
objectives. We are agreed, however, that 
we shall have to continue and intensify cur 
efforts to secure more interest among our 
own farmers. We accept this responsibility, 
but in so doing we shall expect all possible 
assistance from the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, the Agricultural Extension Service, the 
State soil conservation commission, and 
other agencies that can help us in getting 
our farmers to attend meetings and in en- 
larging the farmers’ knowledge and desire to 
improve existing conditions. We believe 
that the Extension Service should, and can, 
render much valuable aid to us as an organ- 
ized district, by conducting educational 


meetings in accordance with our soil and 
water conservation program. 

Our own efforts to develop better and cheap- 
er water supplies will not be discontinued. 
But we shall also continue to seek advice and 
practical assistance from all the agencies who 
We shall strive to accomplish 


can help us. 








project not only as an individual board 
¢ directors, but also as a member of the 
S: nta Clara Valley Association of Districts 
~ sd as @ member of the State Association of 


Dist icts. Perhaps the solution will finally 
me in the form of a large water-develop- 
ment program benefiting all of the bay area. 
ro control injurious rodents and noxious 
weeds, we shall continue to request—and if 
ssarv to demand—help from the county 
supervisors. 
To solve the complex problem of proper fer- 
ilizing, we shall continue to ask for assist- 
nce in developing an adequate course of soil 
ests, leaf analyses, and fertilizer field trials. 
Until wé know for sure what elements our 
ious crops need under our different soil 
itions, we cannot hope to furnish proper 
tilizer recommendations to our cooperat- 
r farmers. 
In the case of certain other phases of soil 
nd water conservation, we believe that sub- 
stantial progress has already been made, es- 
cially with improved irrigation practices, 
better cover crops, corrected cultivation 
methods, and more efficient control of run- 
by means of these and other special meas- 
We shall continue to expect friendly 
and capable assistance from field men of the 
Soil Conservation Service, in helping us to 
and foliow through with individual 
rm conservation plans, which we consider 
be a very effective approach to some of our 
tives. 
Respectfully submitted January 23, 1946, 
ird of directors: 
JOHN F. THOMPSON. 
Roy SALTALAMACHIA. 
E. A. Mirassou 
HERMAN B. Baum. 
ELWIN H. WELD. 
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Statement of Bernard M. Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert the statement made by Mr. Ber- 
nard M. Baruch before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on March 25, 1946: 


I feel honored at being requested to appear 
before you on the important subject of price 
control, 

In these days of speed and emergency it is 
good practice to put suggestions in a form 
so that “he who runs may read,” and to aid 

ie digestion of his reading I am submitting 
at the outset certain of my ideas in capsule 
form. Here they are: 

Increase production. This is the law and 
prophets—without it the rest of my sug- 
ions are meaningless. So I say again: 

Increase production. 

Stop increasing money supply. 

Stop decreasing taxes until budget is bal- 
ed 

Stop “bunking” the public by saying wage 
increases can be granted without increase in 
price levels 

Do not fear to increase prices or wages 
where necessary to get and stimulate produc- 


+ 
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Continue price controls, subject to indi- 
cated modifications, for a year. Allow profit 
but no profiteering. 

Avoid favoritism to any particular group. 

Take care of those between the millstones— 
clerks, Government employees, pensioners, 
et al, 
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Make surpluses of goods in military hands 
available to compensate for shortages. 

Stimulate founding and financing small 
business. 

Take stock before blindly lending—make 
inventories of our goods, our cash, our credit, 
before we increase the pressure on these. 

Cut government costs, including Federal, 
State, county, and city. In time of deflation 
we should spend; in time of inflation we 
should save. 

Eliminate all strikes or lock-outs for a 
year but arrange that hardships are guarded 
against. 

Set up a high court of commerce—a sort of 
supreme economic counsel which can decide 
questions involved in the above points and 
related subjects. 

Remember that a soft or rotten spot any- 
where in our system spreads and causes an 
illness everywhere. 

Avoid an economic dictatorship. We are 
still a free society based on the enterprise 
system. Let us abolish neither without the 
consent of the people. 

And, above all, we should keep in mind 
that the humanities come before the dollars. 
It may be trite to say it but it should be 
said again and again that our first duty 
runs to man before business, but we must 
not forget that sometimes the two are inter- 
changeable. 

Having finished with an index, I proceed 
to my content. 7 

There is nothing much I can add to the 
statement I made before this honorable com- 
mittee on September 19, 1941. What was 
applicable then is applicable now—with this 
difference. Then we were about to fight the 
bloodiest and most devastating war in all 
history. There was unanimity of purpose 
in the country which grew with the war's 
approach. Now there is a new feeling that 
comes because the war is over. The race 
of selfishness is on—each segment of society 
and each individual seeking an advantage 
over others. The shooting war may be over 
but its aftermath—military, economic, and 
spiritual—is still here. Before the peace 
terms are set, we are adopting a scuttle-and- 
run policy on all fronts, eager to get home 
and back to normal. Pressure groups are on 
the march, 

On September 19, 1941, I said: 

“Except for human slaughter and maiming 
and all that goes with them, inflation is the 
most destructive of the consequences of war. 
It might double or more the cost of the war, 
it imposes the severest hardships on our peo- 
ple, and, through inevitable deflation that 
follows, burdens the future with a constantly 
increasing debt and a long period of painful 
and bitter readjustment destroying the con- 
fidence of people in themselves and their 
Government, leaving them open to all the 
old and new isms. * * * With pay rolls 
soaring and shortages developing, more 
money bidding for less goods, the danger of 
an inflationary price rise is imminent. If it 
is not taken firmly in hand in time, it may 
get beyond the possibility of control.” 

That can be said again today. Let us stop 
trying to do a thing but not do it both 
at the same time. We either must suffer 
what inflation brings or prevent it. 

I have advocated for wartime an over-all 
price control, including wages, adjusting in- 
justices or hardships where they exist. Price 
control by itself will not be effective. It 
must go hand in hand with a sharply defined 
tax program; the siphoning off of excess 
savings and earnings by selling Government 
bonds to individuals instead of banks; by 
controlling all loans; by not favoring any one 
segment of society over another; by priority, 

licensing, and allocation to the greatest 
needs, and, above all, by increasing produc- 
tion. 

I quote again: 

“Piecemeal price fixing will not halt in- 
flation. It allows the general price level to 
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run wild, while dealing with a few individ- 
uel prices. © ° ° 

“As inflation occurs the prices that are 
fixed soon become out of date and must be 
adjusted upward. Irregular rises in prices de- 
stroy the relationships between various costs, 
requiring even greater adjustments.” 

So much for the past. I do not wish to 
appear as a prophet saying, “I told you so,” 
but, rather, as friend and citizen examining 
with you our past in order to guide our 
future. 

The price structure is one that has grown 
through the years by trial and error, with 
the law of supply and demand, increasing 


transportation, finding better methods of 
manufacture and distribution, with each 
government, community, and _ individual 
fitting itself into that structure. You can- 
not suddenly lay violent hands on it and 
expect it to function in the way that will 
give everything that is needed, nor cure all 


hardships and injustices. One apparently 
insignificant act, here or there, may change 
the life of a whole community and upset the 
lives of many far distant, just as the strike 
of a few will cripple a city or nation over- 
night by closing some function that may be 
as necessary as one of the vital organs of the 
body. 

We cannot be complacent as we are being 
beguiled with more money, with pur- 
chasing power. The gold dust thrown in all 
our eyes, by political abracadabra, only con- 
fuses, with gain to no one except temporary 
power to the economic magicians. We must 
mix brains with our brawn if we would keep 
our world leadership. We must steady our- 
selves in these emotional sweeps and keep 
our heads or the ship of democracy will wal- 
low in this sea of confusion i leak and 
disintegrate. 

Whole segments of society have lost their 
perspective as to the rights of others. Many 
have lost their capacity for indignation over 
their own wrongs and the wrongs inflicted 
upon others. Many could not make up their 
minds whether we were going to have infla- 
tion or defiation. The wonder to me is that 
things are not even worse than they are 

Before the report on war and postwar ad- 
justment policies was made in February of 
1944, practically everyone predicted between 


less 


spring 


9,000,000 and 15,000,000 unemployed. That 
prophecy proved unfounded. This kind of 
thinking shows how momentary emotion 


can affect a whole people. 
This report recommended 
of which but one was adopted 
termination 
Another plan had to do with disposal of 


certain things 


contract 


surplus property. If this had been worked 
intelligently and courageously many of the 
things the public wants and which are avail- 
able would have been distributed and becoms 


Some of the factories which we built 
could have been put in operation long ago. 
The surplus problem has been so tied up that 
it is not yet functioning properly 

Congress has just passed a law which will 
enable us to sell our ships. This was delayed 
too long. They should be turned loose on 
the best terms possible to all nations that 
can use them for commerce or fishing. 
in turn will seek out in every port of € 
world even small cargoes of materials that 
can be used, thereby affecting the national 
and international outlook 

A high light recommended in the report 
was to put one man in charge of human de 
mobilization for workers and returning vet- 
erans. If it had been promptly done 
would have escaped many of our } t 
ficulties among veterans, workers, and ci- 
Vilians. 


useful. 


There was advanced a plea for opening up 
credits for small business through the Fed- 
eral Reserve, but nothing definite has been 
done about that. 

The whole world is watching us, amazed 
at the exhibition of a giant who cannot puil 
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himself together even to take care of his own 
needs. 

We reduced taxation nearly $6,000,000,000 
for the purpose, it was said, of stimulating 
business which already had orders that it 
will take years to fill. At the same time that 
we lessened our income by $6,000,000,000, we 
asked for new loans. This bond issue was 
oversubscribed, most of it creating credits 
that can be turned by the Federal Reserve 
Bank into printed money. There lies a grave 
menace—money increase. 

We make promises to other nations of 
loans for purchases generally to be made 
here. And if not here, then in other places 
in the world where we compete. 

On every side the Federal, State, city, and 
county governments have rebuilding pro- 
grams which will increase the demands upon 
an already limited supply. They can be 
easily postponed to a later date when they 
will be needed. 

Then, while endeavoring to hold prices, we 
remove the indirect control over wages by 
getting rid of the Little Steel formula, which 
was but a weak substitute for wage control, 
and grant the 18!4-cent increase for steel. 
This will be followed by increases all along 
the line, no matter what anybody thinks to 
the contrary. Call it a bulge, but it is really 
a break—and a grave one. This was 
inflationary. 

I do not blame labor for wanting to retain 
their standard of living. For the decrease of 
$6,000,000,000 in taxes and the throwing over 
of the Little Steel formula naturally made 
them feel they should take care of them- 
selves. I would want my take-home pay to 
remain the same. The corporations and 
smaller-income groups’ benefited mostly 
from the $6,000,000,000 tax reduction. Pri- 
vate owners of business, large and small, 
were seriously disadvantaged. And so it is 
with every group. And all of this must be 
followed by increases in pay or pension to 
the white-collar brigade, Government work- 
ers, firemen, policemen, teachers, profes- 
sional people, veterans, and the Army and the 
Navy. 

And what becomes of all of the people 
when we expect Government to pay out more 
if taxable profits are squeezed? Who gets 
any advantage if goods are not produced 

are advanced and money 


faster than wages 
printed? We cannot call this holding the 





line or just a bulge. To make the take-home 
worth hile, more things at lower prices 
must be produced. That is up to labor more 


than management. Unless each man pro- 
duces more than he receives, increases his 
output, there will be less for him and all 
the others. Each one will receive more 
money but have fewer things. 

We mivht as well admit we have made 
tragic mistakes. The race between prices 
and the cost of living is going on here and all 
over the world. Ask the housewife. She 
knows better than the economists and 
statisticians. 

Let us now face facts. We must have full 
production. Without it we cannot keep any 
semblance of modern, civilized economy or 
even government. We risk inflation. We 
mute the voice with which we speak for peace 
in the world. With full production we can 
escape inflation and have our people reassume 
their leadership. 

In my appeal for legislation in my appear- 
ance before this committee in 1941 I said: 
¥ «The control of prices is essential for the 
successful conduct of our national defense, 
for avoiding social and economic aftermaths 
of war, for taking the profits out of war, for 
the maintenance of morale, the stoppage of 
inflation, and the placing of America in the 
dominating place at the peace table. As I 
said before, with such great stakes we can- 
not afford an ineffective program of price 
control. Some persons, while admitting that 
everything I have said is true, have argued 
that the public is not ready for such drastic 
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measures; that various interests have to be 
pacified at the expense of others; that the 
best law that can be had is a stopgap meas- 
ure with compromises, one which while un- 
able to prevent inflation, will keep prices 
down somewhat. To them I recommend the 
words of George Washington to the members 
of the Constitutional Convention. As you 
know, the delegates to that Convention orig- 
inally were supposed merely to patch up the 
Articles of Confederation. They could have 
done just that and told themselves we will 
do more patching later on, and on, and on. 
Happily the delegates chose to be guided by 
Washington’s advice: 

“It is too probable,’ he told them, ‘that 
no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps 
another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. 
If, to please the people, we offer what we our- 
selves disapprove, how can we afterward de- 
fend our work? Let us raise a standard to 


which the wise and honest can repair. The 
event is in the hands of God.’” 

And so here we are today. 

The price structure is out of gear. I never 


favored subsidies, but they have become a 
part of this tottering price edifice. I would 
continue those now in effect. I would give 
no more. 

For 1 year I would extend the present war 
powers, price fixing, and include wages, with 
the provision that no raise in prices be made 
without the approval of OPA, and no in- 
crease in wage scales without approval of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 

Because of the wage increase, we will be 
forced to raise prices, but it must be with 
a firm and wise hand, so as to get the neces- 
sary production. Remember, we have not 
the stimulus and unity that war creates. 
We will have to depend upon the personal 
initiative and profit incentive, but that does 
not mean profiteering. If wages are ad- 
vanced, the farmers will surely come along 
because their costs are increased and they 
have a law which gives them parity, and, 
therefore, higher prices as the average price 
levels go up, and then the wages of all civil 
servants—the white-collar brigade—the re- 
cipients of fixed incomes—have to be in- 
creased, and, as I say, you will have to in- 
crease pensions. 

There may be wisdom in reinstating the 
$6,000,000,000 tax reduction. Certainly I 
would continue renegotiations on war con- 
tracts. These steps might take care of excess 
profits. 

Government expenditures should be cut to 
the bone. 

The strictest allocation should be made 
of all money so that no loans will be granted 
or undertaken here by private concerns, or 
by the Federal Government, States, cities, 
and counties, unless approved by the Treas- 
ury, which must seek the approval of the 
Office of War Mobilization, which is in charge 
of production. 

I am not opposed to helping foreign na- 
tions. But until production warrants it, I 
am opposed to lending them money or assist- 
ing them except for dire needs to make 
purchases when we know they cannot be 
made here or elsewhere. At this time that 
would be to increase demand. It would be 
cruel to hold out hopes that will not be real- 
ized. I would keep the goods necessary to 
prevent inflation and then allocate the bal- 
ance, as they come to hand, where it would 
help the most. 

We must stop treading this economic prim- 
rose path. There is only one way to stop 
inflation and that is to get production. 
What must be done later can be better done 
now. Whatever is necessary now to do to 
get that proposition, I would do. 

As everyone knows, I have advocated a 
stricter price control and higher taxes than 
anyone else. We have made too many make- 
shifts. We will either have to go back and 
do it right, or, having accepted the mistakes 
of the past, increase prices to put everyone 
on a higher plateau. The only hope we now 





have is that production will then be g 
large, inflation will be stopped. 

Rising prices have been due to two things: 

1. Currency inflation. 

2. Great demand being made upon a 
limited supply. The law of supply and de- 
mand will take time to work and it is during 
this period that we must have controls. As 
I predicted 2 years ago, I see at least 5 or 7 
years of unending demand. How long that 
will last will depend upon the wisdom we 
show. 

I approve of the set-up whereby Mr. Sec. 
retary Anderson has charge of production of 
agricultural products, with the provision 
that prices made by the OPA should be sub- 
ject to his approval. 

As all other production is in charge of 
the Civilian Production Administration 
under Commodore Small, all prices for that 
production should meet with his approval. 

There should not be any strikes or lock- 
outs for a period of at least 1 year by agree- 
ment preferably—otherwise by law. Mr. 
Bowles’ new office can carry this out, tak- 
ing care that no hardships are involved to 
the workers—or the employers. But they 
can shut down and live while the workers 
would starve. 

Any dispute between the agencies involved 
must be solved without delay by the Office of 
War Mobilization (Mr. Snyder) to which 
Congress has given the power to do just 
that. Of course all can appeal to the Presi- 
dent. 

To those who paid little attention to the 
OPA and used the black markets during the 
war, there have been added many good citi- 
zens who are just beginning that practice. 
If a wise course is not pursued, that prac- 
tice will be extended. Prices and disrespect 
for law will mount, and quality of goods and 
respect for law will decrease. 

It cannot be said too often. We must have 
production to save ourselves and the world. 
But, if a close-fisted policy squeezes every bit 
of profit out of industry in order that some 
segment of society may apparently be ad- 
vantaged, the Government being the sole 
judge of this, we will arrive at an economy 
with our industries nearly all nationalized 
without a vote of the people—an economic 
and social revolution of greater proportions 
than we now realize, one that American labor 
will rue as much as others. 

Any type of control should be directed first 
toward food, clothing, civilian services, hous- 
ing, and transportation for everyone. If you 
will give the American people an opportunity 
to 1unction, not by fear nor yet by favor, and 
let every segment of society feel that it is not 
disfavored to the advantage of another, in a 
few months you will see an amazing change 

I heard much during the war of an en- 
deavor to protect the little businessman 
How can he live under the present schedules? 
Prices must be set up not for each particular 
one in the business, but for a whole industry 
People will not work without profits. 

To the prophets of evil, I would like to sa) 
that I have faith in American institutions 
and the common sense of the American peo- 
ple. We must close our ears to those who try 
to turn us to statism by indirection. We are 
good-natured people who can be pushed 
around but only so much, 

A final word: 

Do we know what our resources are? 

Do we know what our debts are? 

Do we know how we stand and what we 
have with which to help others as well as 
ourselves? 

Do we know how much the others really 
need? 

Many of our difficulties will be solved when 
we get going. We cannot get going by 
adopting political instead of economic and 
human methods. The human equation is 
the greatest of all—the desire to function— 
the desire to profit. But those desires must 


not run wild—they must be limited to fair- 














ness. Let us be realistic and recognize that, 
at the same time getting away from any 
unjust opposition to any ‘of the factors com- 
posing our economic body. 

All parts of society because of modern com- 
munications have become so entwined that 
it can only function well as a whole. Some- 
times only one, sometimes two or three, miss- 
ing parts will cause a break-down of the 
whole machine, or cause it to slow down. 
Society cannot permit a few men—labor, 
or management, or farmers, or professionals, 
or politicians, or members of any group to 
stop it because of differences in ideas or 
practices between some parts of society. 
While we are setting up a machinery to stop 
wars between nations, we have not solved it 
within our own gates. 

I give you this thought: 

There should be a high court of commerce 
set up to which these disputes can be taken 
for adjudication in order that we may work 
out a program on the basis of the principles 
which made this country great. If this is 
not done, we shall soon find ourselves in 
the morass of confusion that will bring us 
either to fascism or communism; and that 
Ark of the Covenant of human liberties 
and dignities, our form of government, will 
have been lost ‘ 

The advance in wages can make true a 
wish that we all have fathered—that is— 
if labor and management so will it more 
and more wealth can be produced—more 
things made—so that each can share in more 
ind better things at lower prices. Down that 
path we can safely go to the benefit of all 
and the disadvantage of none. 

This would result in an economy of abun- 
dance, which should guarantee a return to 
free enterprise in a year. 





Philippine Commonwealth Stand on Col- 
laboration Endorsed by President 
Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 16 President Truman issued a 
statement declaring that he saw no need 
for changing the policy of the Philippine 
Government with regard to its treatment 
of persons accused of collaborating with 
the enemy during the war. 

The President declared: 

I have determined that there is no neces- 
sity for any change in our established policy 
of leaving the disposition of civil collabora- 
tionists in the Philippines to the civil au- 
thorities there. 


He said further that: 


I have every confidence in the determina- 
tion of the Philippine people, who have 
proved peyond all doubt their devotion to 
democracy and the United States, to punish 
those who served the enemy against the in- 
terests of the Commonwealth and the United 
States. 


President Truman’s statement has 
gone far to correct misunderstandings 


which had unfortunately been accepted 
by some people in the United States. 
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Last September, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes sent a radiogram to President 
Osmefia expressing impatience at the al- 
leged delay in bringing collaborationists 
to trial. This message seems to have 
been interpreted by some as an expres- 
sion of American lack of confidence in 
the manner the issue of collaboration 
was being handled by the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 

On October 26, President Truman is- 
sued a directive to the Attorney General 
requesting that a study be made of the 
status of accused collaborationists. This 
directive, too, was given the same re- 
grettable interpretation. 

The facts, of course, are clear. A civil 
people’s court was established last fall, 
at the recommendation of President 
Osmefia, for the sole purpose of trying 
those accused of helping the Japanese 
and a staff of able prosecutors was also 
created, led b}Y a Harvard graduate, an 
efficient, able, and uncompromising 
solicitor general, the Honorable Lorenzo 
Tafiada. Since that time the legal pro- 
ceedings have been energetically carried 
out. The conduct of these proceedings 
was carefully studied by representatives 
of the United States—Attorney General, 
the Secretary of War, and the United 
States High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines. They returned with a completely 
favorable report, and out of their recom- 
mendations has come President Tru- 
man’s statement on the subject. 

This statement by the President of the 
United States represents the final ob- 
literation of unwarranted accusations of 
weakness leveled against the Philippine 
Commonwealth in its handling of the 
collaboration issue. It is a vindication 
of the wise, just policy that has consist- 
ently been followed by President Osmefia 
in this matter. It is an effective indica- 
tion of American approval of the way the 
Philippine Commonwealth has handled a 
delicate problem—and it is further proof, 
if proof were needed, of the parallel lines 
along which American and Filipino 
thinking travel. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I am inserting the full text of 
President Truman’s statement into the 
REcorp because it is the answer from the 
White House itself to the doubts that 
may have afflicted some of our friends in 
the United States. The statement fol- 
lows: 

On October 26, 1945, I addressed a direc- 
tive to the Attorney General requesting that 
a study be made of the status of those who 
collaborated with the enemy in the Philip- 
pines. 

I have received reports from the Attorney 
General, from the Secretary of War, and from 
High Commissioner Paul V. McNutt, on this 
subject. 

After studying the recommendations sub- 
mitted to me, I have determined that there 
is no necessity for any change in our estab- 
lished policy of leaving the disposition of 
civil collaborationists in the Philippines to 
the civil authorities there. 

Our original policy was formulated late 
in 1944 on the basis of strong recommenda- 
tion by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and was 
initiated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
support of that policy there was formed in 
the Philippines last year a civil people’s 
court to try collaborationist cases. The 
study recently made by officials of this Gov- 
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ernment of the manner in which the collabo- 
rationist cases have been handled indicates 
an earnest and well-directed effort to dispose 
of these cases as speedily as possible. 

There are major obstacles, such as the un- 
availability of witnesses, disruption of com- 
munications, and lack of funds for investiga- 
tion, transportation, and clerical assistance 
which make it extremely difficult for the peo- 
ple’s court to assure speedy justice. Never- 
theless, I have every confidence in the deter- 
mination of the Philippine people, who have 
proved beyond all doubt their devotion 
democracy and the United States, to punish 
those who served the enemy against the inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth and of the United 
States. The principle is well established in 
the Philippines that an act of disloyalty to 
the United States was an act of disloyalt 
to the Commonwealth and to the Philippine 
people. The Philippine courts have accepted 
this principle. 

It is noteworthy that we have not been 
asked by any group in the Philippines to in- 
tervene in the trial of the collaborators. I 
is my judgment that any move to interven¢ 
now would meet with instantaneous objec- 
tion from even our most loyal supporters in 
the islands. Such intervention would serve 
notice upon the Philippine people, and upon 
the many millions of people everywhere who 
are watching the Philippine experiment, that 
we do not consider the people of the Philip- 
pines capable of bringing these culprits 1 
justice. 

The Philippines are scheduled to become 
an independent republic on July 4 of this 
year. Iam certain that the Philippine people 
are fully capable of assuming all the duties 
and obligations of self-government. I be- 
lieve that these heroic people, out of their 
own devotion to democratic ideals, will elim- 
inate from their national and political life 
all those of questionable allegiance to those 
democratic principle-. 

In arriving at these conclusions, I am as- 
suring the Philippine people that we have 
every confidence that they are capable otf 
making their own political decisions without 
intervention or direction by the United 
States. 





Our Obligations to Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the Greek Nation played an im- 
portant role in the early days of the war. 
They held off the invader from the north, 
which permitted England and America 
to upset the plans of the Axis nations. 
The Greek people are now in the claws 
of the Russian bear. The Russians are 
making unusual and unfair claims upon 
the Greek people. The Russians want 
trusteeship of Tripolitania, the Straits 
of Turkey, and bases in the Dodeconesian 
Islands. This country should, vigorously, 
oppose these claims, because they have a 
very deep effect upon the future of 
Greece and Turkey. 

I do not believe the Greek people will 
ever surrender their freedom, regardless 
of what comes. The nation may be con- 
quered physically, but never in spirit. 
The Greek people have made terrific sac- 


rifices and will again resist, with all their 
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might, this new aggression from Russia. 
Russia should not be permitted to estab- 
lish herself in Greek territory. If bases 
are given to Russia, as they are now 
demanding, it may well mean complete 
strangulation of Greece. It will mean 
that Greece has no living space it can call 
its own. The sacrifices made by the 
Greek people should be recognized and 
they should be entitled to security and 
freedom. 

It should be remembered that dur- 
ing the war, the Greeks rendered a great 
service to the Russians, the same Rus- 
sians, who today are alined against 
Greece, and support her enemies, the 
Bulgarians andthe Albanians. The Bul- 
garians and the Albanians, during the 
war, fought against Greece, and thus 
helped Germany against the Russians. 
Because of the Greeks’ resistance, Hitler 
was forced to divert many of his divi- 
sions which he intended to use against 
the Russians. He had to do this in order 
to subdue Greece. These efforts of the 
Greeks should be taken into considera- 
tion when the final boundaries and 
treaties are settled. Greece is not ask- 
ing for anything more than that which 
historically and traditionally belongs to 
her. Greece is entitled to the Dodeca- 
nesian Islands and northern Epirus. 
This Nation should support Greece, be- 
cause there is justice in her claims. It 
appears that the only country which 
opposes these legitimate claims is Russia. 
The Russian claim should be resisted. 
Both the Dodecanese and northern Epi- 
ruS areas are made up of ancient Greek 
population and have played a large part 
in the culture of Greece throughout its 
history. 

The Italians, with the Albanians, in the 
early 20’s began a campaign of repres- 
Sion against the Greek population of 
northern Epirus. They closed Greek 
schools and drove large numbers from 
the country. As a result these Italian 
actions against Greek population, sev- 
eral of Fascist groups in Italy brought 
forth the first of the Axis dictators and 
thus started us on the road to war. 
There is a definite connection between 
the sacrifice of Greece at the peace table 
after World War I and the beginning of 
World War II. 

The present Greek-Albanian bound- 
aries leave Greece with her strategic back 
door open. Any invader can come in 
through Albania, as they did, success- 
fully, from the days of the Romans to 
Mussolini’s time, but the mountain 
ranges of northern Epirus afford an op- 
portunity for defense. 

According to the last reliable infor- 
mation, there are 120,000 Greek Cath- 
olics and 80,000 Greek Moslems in the 
5,000 square kilometer area of northern 
Epirus. Italian-planned persecution 
drove more than one-fifth of the Greeks 
from the country between 1920 and 1940. 

I am certain, Mr. Speaker, that we 
should recognize these just claims of 
the Greek Nation. If Greece is to be 
carved up again, it may mean World 
War III. We must not settle these 
claims of small nations on the basis of 
might. It must be done on the basis of 


what is right. 
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The Columbia Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the beauty 
and bounty of the Gem State has in- 
spired the lines that come from one of 


Idaho’s daughters which I take pleasure 
in presenting to the Members of the 
House: 





CVA 
As Bonneville now is, so CVA 
Will be by ten times ten—some glorious day; 
A monumental work magnificent, 
To man’s ingeniousness and purpose bent. 


Let skeptics splutter warning—asking “how?” 
The trend of progress is forever, now. 

And man aspiring with his large-scale dreams, 
Finds promise in ten million little streams, 


—Jennie Farquhar, Orofino, Idaho. 





Feeding the World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Truman acted wisely in appointing 
Herbert Hoover as head of the committee 
authorized to determine the need of the 
people of other nations for food and to 
report on how we could best do our part. 
Perhaps no man has had so wide an ex- 
perience nor so efficiently aided in feed- 
ing a hungry people as has Herbert 
Hoover. 

Throughout our history, in every major 
world disaster, we have been foremost in 
contributing to the stricken people. No 
doubt, that attitude has been due in part 
to the fact that we as a people have had 
more of the good things of life than have 
others; in part; to the fact that here 
there exists less jealousy toward other 
peoples than in other parts of the world. 

For the second time, our young men, 
and, in this last war, the young women, 
have made the sacrifices which have 
saved the British Empire from destruc- 
tion. Billions of dollars and millions of 
tons of supplies made it possible for the 
British Empire to continue to exist. We 
were told, and many of our youth be- 
lieved, that the first war was fought to 
end all war; that the second was fought 
to carry the “four freedoms” to every 
part of the world, to bring a universal, 
enduring peace. Many have been dis- 
illusioned and now know that both wars 
came about, as have so many in the past, 
because of the desire of ambitious men 
to expand trade, procure world markets, 
extend the territorial limits of their na- 
tions, strengthen their military power. 

It remains to be seen whether, having 
fought Hitler, we can now be dragged or 





coaxed into another war to fight Russia. 
In the meantime, both Britain and Rus. 
sia, whose statesmen are glaring at each 
other and engaging in verbal battles 
which, if continued long enough, will in- 
volve them in war, are seeking loans of 
billions of dollars from us. 

Food to the starving we must aid in 
supplying, because we have the ability 
and our nature will not permit us to see 
innocent women and children die for 
want of food or freeze for want of cloth- 
ing. But it does seem to some of us 
that we should not supply to nations 
which may be preparing for war the 
money and material which aid in re. 
armament, in carrying on war. 

And, if we are to play a major part 
in feeding the world, here at home there 
must be a more realistic policy. All dur- 
ing the war, young men needed on the 
farms for the production of the food 
which our allies and our armed forces 
required, were drafted. Our factories 
were engaged in the production of the 
munitions of war, and supplies of farm 
machinery were extremely short. 

Although the actual fighting has 
ceased, we are still officially at war, and 
the Conscription Act is still in force, 
Notwithstanding the Tydings amend- 
ment, which exempted from the draft 
agricultural laborers who were regularly 
employed in agriculture and who could 
not be replaced, such men continue to 
be drafted. Strikes have curtailed the 
production of farm machinery. OPA has 
put its blighting hand upon reconver- 
sion and production—the only real rem- 
edy for inflation. 

Farmers need fertilizer. They need 
farm machinery. They need lumber and 
cement and many things, the produc- 
tion of which can be had only if iron 
and steel are available. Most of all, they 
need farm workers. Higher wages are 
taking men from the farms, threaten- 
ing food production. 

If we are to aid in feeding the world, 
we can do it more efficiently if the ad- 
ministration ,will set its own house in 
order; quit drafting essential agricul- 
tural labor; adopt a labor policy which 
will lessen labor disputes and strikes; 
pound a little common sense and good 
judgment into OPA; permit farmers and 
industry to complete the task of recon- 
version which they had so successfully 
undertaken when the end of the war be- 
came apparent. 

First, set our own house in order. 
Then, when we get the report of Mr. 
Hoover, we can solve the problem. 





Tribute to Greece 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 
Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 


Speaker, we in the United States owe an 
everlasting debt to Greece and we should 














rejoice in the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Greek independence. 
Practical democracy and regard for the 
individual had their start in that historic 
jand, and particularly in the city-states 
whieh took Athens as their guide. The 
prin of . self-government were 
pl acticed by the Greeks in periods of war 
and of peace, and furnished the setting 
for the flowering of all the arts, litera- 
ture, and philosophy. 

The two most profound works on 
nolitical theory, Plato’s Republic and 
Aristotle’s Politics have fed the spirit of 
man for over 2,000 years. The dramas of 
Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Euripides still 
fill us with the sense of tragic beauty 
which underlies all life,.while the come- 
dies of Aristophanes continue to make 
man laugh. Again, the funeral oration 
of Pericles ranks with the Gettysburg ad- 
dress as the noblest elegy of all time to 
the young heroes who have given up their 
lives for liberty, while the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are the perfect chronicles of men 
and women in the dangers of war and 
of personal reconversion. Greek sculp- 
ture end architecture, on the other hand, 
were the expression of perfect beauty. 
There is indeed little that lives and 
breathes in modern life that is not Greek 
in origin. 

As a child, I had the privilege of ac- 
companying my sculptor-father to Greece 
and in Athens I saw the Parthenon, 
eleaming on the Acropolis in the moon- 
light. That memory is imperishable for 
me as it has been for the millions who 
through the ages have witnessed it. 

Last summer I returnéd again to 
Greece, this time as a member of a con- 
eressional committee charged with 
studying the work of UNRRA. The 
Acropolis was just as beautiful, but all 
about me I saw hungry children and I 
knew that our opportunity had come at 
last to help repay the debt which we all 
owe. 

When Greece was Striving to regain 
her independence, the English poet By- 
ron came to help them. While there, he 
wrote the immortal lines: 

The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And dreaming there one hour alone 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free. 


Let us give thanks that she again is 
free. We, the youngest of the great de- 
mocracies, meanwhile must show our 
gratitude to this pioneer, by deeds of 
friendship and of kindness. 





Government Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a statement from the Round 
Table, by Wilbur J. Brons. 
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The administration has frequently 
asked Congress to pass legislation which 
would permit them to set up planning 
boards. These planning boards of bu- 
reaucrats would be charged with draw- 
ing up blueprints of the future needs of 
this country. The following article in- 
dicates how wrong some of the top men 
in Government have been when they pre- 
dicted what the unemployment for the 
early part of 1946 would be: 


THE RounpD TABLE 
(By Wilbur J. Brons) 


ECONOMIC WIZARDS MAKE POOR SHOWING AT 
FAVORITE PASTIME 


Advocates of the planned economy like to 
tell you that planning is natural and right— 
manufacturers, farmers, retailers, profes- 
sional men, all must plan their affairs to 
some extent. 

This is true, of course. But it is also a 
typical oversimplification of a tremendously 
complicated problem. It ignores completely 
the vital difference between private planning 
by millions of relatively free men and the 
schemes and devices of bureaucrats imposed 
from the top. The plain truth is that no 
group of men in Government is capable of 
planning for the entire country. 

If you doubt it, simply recall the predic- 
tions of Secretary Wallace, Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach, Reconversion Director Snyder, and 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, of the Social Security 
Board. If President Truman’s job budget 
bill had been adopted in its original form, 
these men, or their successors, would have 
provided the composite business forecasts 
upon which Federal pump priming would 
have been based 

We place Mr. Wallace first in the list be- 
cause he is the foremost exponent of employ- 
ment planning by government. Testifying 
before the House committee on Federal ex- 
penditures, October 30, 1945, the Commerce 
Secretary said “unemployment would total 
8,000,000 in the first quarter of 1946 because 
our economic machinery simply can’t oper- 
ate quite fast enough to build up peacetime 
employment as rapidly as demobilizing of 
war industry and the armed forces will pro- 
ceed.” 

On November 7, 1945, Secretary Schwellen- 
bach testified before the House Committee on 
Executive Department Expenditures: “Our 
estimate shows from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 un- 
employed by spring. Then a reduction of that 
down to 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 in the fall of 
next year.” 

On August 30, 1945, Reconversion Director 
Snyder told the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: “We believe that the total number 
of jobless workers in this country probably 
will be 6,000,000 by the end of the year. By 
early spring the total may be 8,000,000.” 

On the same day, Mr. Altmeyer told the 
Ways and Means Committee that the Social 
Security Board had made several estimates 
of unemployment during the transition from 
war to peace. “The low estimate,” he said, 
“is 5,500,000 in December 1945, 6,000,000 in 
June 1946, 4,500,000 in December 1946, and 
4,000,000 by June 1947. For the intermediate 
figure, we show 6,500,000 unemployed by De- 
cemLer 1945, 8,000,000 by June 1946, 6,000,000 
by December 1946, and 4,000,000 by June 1947. 
The high estimate shows 7,600,000 unem- 
ployed by December 1945; 10,000,000 by June 
1946, 8,500,000 by December 1946, and 6,000,- 
000 by June 1947.” 

The Bureau of the Census, on the other 
hand, reported that actual unemployment 
in December 1945 was 1,950,000. In January 
this year, the Census Bureau's figure was 
2,290,000. The normal core of month-to- 
month unemployment in the national econ- 
omy is about 2,500,000. In many industries 
today there are more jobs than there are 
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workers willing to take them. Over-all pro- 
duction of peacetime goods has been stymied 
by strikes encouraged by the administra- 
tion’s wage-price policy. 

All in all, the soothsayers upon whose esti- 
mates economic planning would rest have 
not turned in a very impressive performance. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that an- 
other group of men or another set of 
stances would produce better guessil 





circume 





Martial Law in Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from the Secretary of War: 

Wark DEPARTMENT 
Washington, March 25, 1946 
Hon. WALTER G. ANDREWS, 
House of Representatives 

Dear MR. ANDREWS: This is in reply to your 
recent inquiry in regard to certain radi 
broadcasts by a commentator on the subject 


of martial law in Hawaii. I welcome thi 
opportunity to answer the attacks that have 
been made upon the War Department and 


certain of its personnel. 

From the broadcasts the impression we 
be gained that the military overthrew 
civil government of Hawaii and that 
after the military abused its power by tyran- 
nical action. The fact is that martial law 
was proclaimed for Hawaii on the afternoon 
of Pearl Harbor day by the civilian Governor. 
who requested the Army to take over and 
exercise the powers of government. The Gov- 
ernor’s declaration of martial law received 
the prompt approval of the President. The 
Army did not in any sense oust or overthrow 
the civil government of the Territory. The 
Civil authorities of the Territory nued 
for the most part to function as before, the 7 
authority supported and assured by martial 
law. Thus, the Governor retained his 
and continued to function as Governor, issu- 
ing rules for the civilian population under 
the powers given him by the Hawaiian De- 


uld 


there- 


cont 


office 





fense Act. The Territorial legislature held 
its regular session in early 1943 and passed 
laws for the government of the Territory 
Special agencies created by the military 
authorities for the administration of such 
matters as food control, labor control, trans- 
portation, and civilian defense were direc 
and almost entirely staffed by civilian inh 
tants of the islands. It would b 3Si 
to pay too high a tribute to the civilian pop 
lation for the time, effort, and sacrifice whic} 
its members freely gave to make Haw 
secure. 

Hawaii was, of course, exposed to dire 
peril by the Japanese attack. Actual inva- 
sion was expected at any moment. Im the 
opinion of the military and naval command- 
ers on the spot, the necessity for mar 
rule lasted almost until the war's end The 


Battle of Midway in June of 1942 illust: 
the peril rather than ended it my} 
tance of Hawaii as a vital base increased 
throughout the war, the peril of ir 
real, and there was continual I 
Japanese submarines would land espi 
or sabotage parties. These were the necessi- 
ties which supported the establishm 
continuance of martial law 

The Supreme Court, in its deci: 
cases of Duncan v. Kahana cu % 
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v. Steer, on February 25, 1946, decided that 
military courts could not be empowered to 
try civilians for offenses against the local laws 
under the circumstances presented in those 
two cases. The War Department, of course, 
accepts as settled law the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Duncan and White 
cases and will follow it with circumspection. 
In fairness to the War Department, it may 
be stated at this point, however, that the 
holding of trials such as those considered by 
the Supreme Court was not undertaken in 
an attempt by the military authorities to 
usurp power. They were convinced that 
under the circumstances the procedure was 
authorized by law. That their conviction 
was a reasonable view to take of a point of 
law which was not settled until the Duncan 
and White cases were decided is illustrated 
by the fact that five circuit court of appeals 
judges and two United States Court justices 
concurred in the War Department’s view 
during the course of the Duncan and White 
litigation. 

From time to time, beginning December 16, 
1941, th2 controls incident to martial law 
were progressively relaxed as the military 
situation became more favorable. A com- 
prehensive modification occurring on March 
10, 1948, restoring certain functions of the 
ordinary courts and continuing certain func- 
tions of the military courts was approved 
by the President and by the Departments of 
the Interior and Justice, in addition to the 
War Department. Within a month or two of 
the end of enemy resistance on Guadalcanal, 
the courts had resumed the trial of all civil 
and criminal cases except those involving 
members of the armed forces or involving 
violations of military orders such as the 
Duncan case involved. 

The commentator’s remarks concerning the 
internment of certain American citizens in 
Hawaii are inaccurate and misleading. In- 
terments were accomplished in accordance 
with the well-recognized power of preventive 
detention which exists in times of insur- 
rection or war when martial law is in effect 
and the writ of habeas corpus has been sus- 
pended. (See Moyer v. Peabody (212 U.S. 78); 
Ex Parte Milligan (4 Wall. 2, 125, 126); Luther 
v. Borden (7 How. 1, 45, 46); Fairman, The 
Law of Martial Rule, Chicago, 1943, 209-216.) 
The principle has been recognized and ap- 
plied in a case which arose out of this very 
situation. See Ez Parte Zimmerman (132 
F. (2d) 442). In this case the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals specifically upheld the le- 
gality of the internment of an American 
citizen of non-Japanese ancestry in Hawaii 
during the present war. In that case the 
court said: 

“The petition, then, was to be considered 
in its setting, and its sufficiency gaged in 
the light of the unprecedented conditions 
under which present-day warfare is waged. 
It is common knowledge that the Hawaiian 
Islands, owing to their position and the in- 
clusion in their population of so large an 
element presumptively alien in sympathy, 
are peculiarly exposed to fifth-column ac- 
tivities. In such an exigency, a prime pur- 
pose of the suspension of the writ is to en- 
able the executive, as a precautionary meas- 
ure, to detain without interference persons 
suspected. of harboring designs harmful to 
the public safety. 

“The civil courts are ill adapted to cope 
with an emergency of this kind. As a rule 
they proceed only upon formal! charges. 
Their province is to determine questions of 
guilt or innocence of crimes already com- 
mitted. In this respect their functions are 
punitive, not preventive; whereas the pur- 
pose of the detention of suspected persons 
in critical military areas in time of war is 
to forestall injury and to prevent the com- 
mission of acts helpful to the enemy. It is 
settled that the detention by the military 
authorities of persons engaged in disloyal 
conduct or suspected of disloyalty is lawful 
in areas where conditions warranting martial 
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rule prevail. Measures like these are essen- 
tial at times if our national life is to be pre- 
served. Where taken in the genuine interest 
of the public safety they are not without, but 
within, the framework of the constitution.” 

The force of these decisions has been in 
no way affected by the recent decision in the 
White and Duncan cases, above mentioned. 
White and Duncan were not internees, but 
had been sentenced to punitive confinement 
by the provost courts. The distinction be- 
tween such cases and those of preventive 
detention was twice specifically recognized 
in the majority opinion. In footnote 5, the 
court said in reference to the restoration of 
the privilege of habeas corpus: 

“We therefore do not pass upon the validity 
of the order suspending the privilege of 
habeas corpus or the power of the military 
to detain persons under other circumstances 
and conditions.” 

Further on in itc majority opinion the 
court again said: 

“Nor need we here consider the power of 
the military simply to arrest and detain ci- 
vilians interfering with a necessary military 
function at a time of turbulence and danger 
from insurrection or war.” 

Immediately after December 7, 1941, a 
number of aliens and citizens were taken into 
custody in Hawaii for security reasons. The 
information upon which they Were taken was 
largely furnished by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which had made an exhaustive 
study of the security problem in the islands. 
Subsequently, others were detained upon 
further information compiled by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and by the military 
and naval intelligence agencies. Every effort 
was made in these cases to prevent injustice 
and to provide all procedural safeguards con- 
sistent with security. Each detainee was 
given a hearing before a hearing board con- 
sisting of three substantial local citizens and 
one Army officer. It was provided that each 
detaines: should be permitted to be present 
at his hearing, to be represented by counsel, 
to testify in his own behali and to call wit- 
nesses. Since it Was essential that the Gov- 
ernment’s sources of information should not 
be disclosed to the enemy is was usually 
necessary to exclude the detainee and his 
counsel while the Government agent was 
testifying, but the detainee was informed of 
the nature of the charges against him. The 
reason for the exclusion should be obvious, 
since any other course would have destroyed 
our system of counter intelligence. The com- 
plete record of the hearing and the findings 
and recommendations of the hearing board 
were then referred for recommendation to a 
joint security board composed of the chiefs 
or leading representatives of the local 
branches of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, the Military Intelligence Division, and 
the Office of Naval Intelligence The entire 
record was then forwarded to the Office of the 
Military Governor, by whose order the de- 
tainee was either interned, paroled, or re- 
lease outright. 

During the entire period of martial law, 617 
citizens were interned in Hawaii at one time 
or another. Of this number, 570 were citizens 
of Japanese ancestry (many of these were 
so-called “dual citizens” of both the United 
States and Japar), 42 were naturalized citi- 
zens of German origin, 2 were naturalized 
citizens of Italian origin and 3 were native- 
born Caucasians. All cases were continuously 
reviewed and, as the military situation im- 
proved, most of the internees were either 
paroled or released. All of the Caucasians 
(both naturalized and native-born) were dis- 
charged in 1942 or 1943. Upon the termina- 
tion of martial law, only 67 citizens remained 
in custody. These were all of Japanese an- 
cestry. The disloyalty of these ex-American 
citizens is demonstrated by the fact that they 
have voluntarily renounced their American 
citizenship. They are now in process of being 
returned to Japan. 

Contrary to any intimation, none of the 
mentioned 617 persons was interned upon an 





erroneous notion or fraudulent charge that 
he was an enemy alien. They were held be- 
cause it was decided that regardless of their 
citizenship the evidence of their disloyalty 
was such that it would be dangerous to the 
security of the United States under the cir- 
cumstances then existing in Hawaii to per- 
mit them to remain at large. Their detention 
was in no sense punishment, but was ordered 
simply to prevent their having any oppor- 
tunity to do harm to the American cause. 

The urgent necessity for taking every pos- 
sible precaution to insure security in a place 
as confined and strategic as Hawaii under 
the war emergency which existed there should 
be obvious to everyone. It can readily be ap- 
preciated how valuable the enemy would have 
found information in regard to the extent of 
the damage done to the fleet and installa- 
tions, the number and kinds of troops sta- 
tioned there, the location of our camouflaged 
positions, the fact that a task force or con- 
voy had departed, the extent of damage to a 
naval vessel which had come in for repairs, 
or a thousand other vital matters. The re- 
ceipt of such information by the enemy would 
for a long time after Pearl Harbor have en- 
dangered our very hold upon Hawaii and 
could at any time have compromised our op- 
erations and caused thousands of unneces- 
sary casualties. The responsible officers 
could not predicate their actions on the as- 
sumption that no espionage or sabotage 
would occur. They had to act in the light of 
conditions as they were and in the light of 
what might happen, and take measures to 
prevent the worst. They had to weigh the 
temporary detention of a few men against 
the lives of thousands when those lives were 
actually in the balance. 

The further allegation that internees were 
systematically mistreated and neglected is 
untrue. Orders issued in regard to internees 
specifically stated that they were neither 
prisoners of war nor criminals and were not 
to be treated assuch. While in the confusion 
following the first attack it is likely that the 
internees suffered a certain amount of dis- 
comfort, this was true of virtually the entire 
population, and the situation was quickly 
alleviated. The internees were provided with 
housing, comforts, and food which were at 
least the equivalent of those provided our 
own troops. Their camp was not only con- 
stantly inspected by our own officers, but was 
inspected by Mr. M. J. Seltzer, a Swiss rep- 
resentative of the International Red Cross. 
His report, dated September 9, 1942, provides 
an illuminating answer to the charges that 
the Sand Island detention camp was a con- 
centration camp or a bedbug-ridden jail. It 
concludes: 

“We think that the camp is most excellent 
from all viewpoints. For the most part the 
internees appear to agree to this, particularly 
the white races. We have observed that they 
were in good mental state, with the exception 
of some maladies, and they seemed in excel- 
lent health. All the internees are unani- 
mous in affirming that the authorities treat 
them well, and they express only praise and 
sentiments of respect for the commander of 
the camp. We wish, also, to stress, again, the 
cleanliness in the superb sanitary installa- 
tions and also the beautiful kitchens in the 
camp.” 

The commentator has called attention to 
the cases of three persons who were interned 
in Hawaii. Two of those persons have spoken 
before the microphone under the sponsor- 
ship of the commentator. The facts in re- 
gard to these cases are as follows:” 

Bowley Hoffman, who appeared on the 
program of December 12, 1945, and about 
whose case you have specifically inquired, 
was one of the three native-born Caucasian 
internees mentioned above. He was held 
upon information furnished by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to the effect that he 
was violently pro-Nazi; that he had himself 
stated that he was a Nazi and had expressed 
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admiration for Hitler, the conviction that 
Hitler was right, the desire to go to England 
in the service of the German Government, 
and regret that he could not go back and 
fight for Germany. He was given a hearing 
in accordance with the usual procedure and 
was ordered interned. I‘ is understood that 
Hoffman stated over the radio that he was 
without counsel at his hearing and that he 
was asked a lot of questions that made no 
sense to him. These statements are mislead- 
ing, at best, since the record clearly shows 
that Hoffman was advisec that he might have 
counsel if he so desired, and that he called 
witnesses whom he personally examined in 
regard to the matters under consideration. 
He was later given a rehearing before an- 
other board, at which he was actively repre- 
sented by counsel. Although this board and 
the intelligence agencies recommended con- 
tinued internment, it was determined on 
July 2, 1943, that under the military situa- 
tion which then existed Hoffman could safely 
be released on the mainland. He sailed for 
the mainland on July 16, 1943. Hoffman's 
statement over the radio that he was re- 
leased on parole is in error, since he was re- 
leased outright. 

In a broadcast on March 11, 1946, there was 
described the case of an internee named 
Robert Fleischer, in which it was implied 
that Fleischer was not allowed to have the 
assistance of a lawyer at his bearing, that he 
was not informed of the charges against him, 
and that he was interned without any basis 
for suspicion of his loyalty. This internee 
was afforded full opportunity to have the 
assistance of counsel. The record of the 
hearing further shows that the president of 
the board informed Fleischer that his loyalty 
was in issue at the hearing and advised him 
that he might state anything that he desired 
to say upon that issue. He was also advised 
of his right to present witnesses in his behalf. 
The evidence presented to the board by a 
special agent of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reported that less than 6 months 
before Pearl Harbor Fleischer made state- 
ments that he was a great admirer of Hitler 
and his way of life, that on a voyage to 
South America Fleischer kept a picture of 
Hitler with him at all times, and that in con- 
versation he had indicated belief in the ideas 
and ideals of Hitler. An order for his in- 
ternment was issued. Later, according to the 
usual practice, a rehearing was accorded 
Fleischer, and in June of 1943 he was trans- 
ported to the mainland and released. 

In a broadcast on November 14 and 15, 1945, 
there was discussed the case of Carl Magnus 
Torsten Armfelt, Jr. According to the com- 
ments and a statement which was read with 
the explanation that it was Armfelt’s affidavit, 
Armfelt was a native-born citizen of the 
United States who was taken into custody on 
December 8, 1941, and subsequently interned. 
It was stated or strongly implied in these 
broadcasts that Armfelt was interned as an 
enemy alien; that he was denied counsel at 
his hearing; and that the only specific 
charges against him were that his father was 
Finnish and his mother Swedish, that his 
mother served in a German medical unit 
during the First World War, and that he had 
been a social acquaintance of the Italian 
consul in Honolulu. As a matter of fact, 
Armfelt was given full opportunity to be 
represented by counsel at his hearing. He 
was not interned as an enemy alien. He was 
interned upon the basis of information fur- 
nished by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to the effect, among other matters, that he 
was a fanatical follower of Hitler, that he was 
outspokenly contemptuous of the principles 
of democracy and of the President and Con- 
stitution of the United States, and that he 
was a bitter anti-Semitic, an advocate of 
nazism for this country, an intimate of Axis 
diplomats and their families, and a member 
of the Swedish Nazi Party. His hearing board 
found that his citizenship was doubtful, that 
he was disloyal to the United States, and that 


he was “engaged in subversive activities in- 
imical to the welfare of the United States.” 
The hearing board, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the military and naval intel- 
ligence agencies, and the office of military 
governor all concurred in his internment. 

It is regrettable that the commentator has 
made his broadcasts relating to martial law 
in Hawaii without request to the War Depart- 
ment for corroboration of the facts. He has 
made unfounded personal attacks upon the 
present Judge Advocate General of the Army, 
Maj. Gen Thomas H. Green. General Green 
has been a member of the Massachusetts bar 
for over 30 years and has had a distinguished 
career in the Army. He served as an officer 
in the First World War. He has twice been 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal— 
first, for his services in Hawaii, and later for 
his service as Deputy Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral. In my opinion, both of these awards 
were well deserved. His activities in Hawaii 
as executive to the military governor for the 
first 15 months of martial rule were marked 
by conscientious devotion to duty and a sin- 
cere regard for the rights and welfare of the 
inhabitants of the islands. The policies car- 
ried out in Hawaii by General Green and his 
superior officer, General Emmons, and their 
successors were not personal assumptions of 
authority but were in furtherance of the poli- 
cies of the War Department. The ability and 
judgment displayed by these officers in their 
difficult assignment of administering martial 
rule for a vital base of war operations de- 
serves the highest praise 

It will be of interest for you to know that 
on March 3, 1943, on the occasion of the broad 
resumption of civil functions, the Senate of 
Hawaii, by resolution, expressed “its grati- 
tude and aloha to Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons 
and Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Green for their 
untiring efforts on behalf of the health, 
safety, and welfare of the people of the Terri- 
tory.” A week later the House of Representa- 
tives of Hawaii, in similar action, expressed 
its appreciation to these officers and to Ad- 
miral Nimitz “for their splendid cooperation, 
their able leadership, and foresight in mak- 
ing the defenses of the Territory second to 
none, and in so efficiently and thoughtfully 
protecting and caring for the needs of the 
civilian population of this Territory during 
the strenuous period commencing with the 
Pearl Harbor attack and now ending.” 

Shortly before this the mayor of the city 
and county of Honolulu had issued a state- 
ment supporting the Army’s administration 
of the Territory under martial law, and the 
resident bishops of both the Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic churches wrote warm per- 
sonal letters to Brigadier General Green ex- 
pressing their appreciation of his efforts in 
behalf of the Territory. Subsequently, simi- 
lar action was taken by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii with regard to the services 
performed by Lieutenant General Richardson 
and his executive. 

In the interest of brevity, this reply is lim- 
ited to the essential facts. Should you desire 
further detailed information, the War De- 
partment will be glad to furnish it upon 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 
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Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
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I include the following editorials from 
the Chicago Sun dated March 7, 1946, the 
Washington News dated March 15, 1946, 
and the Kalamazoo Gazette dated March 
5, 1946, which relate to the recent report 
of the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress: 


{From the Chicago Sun of March 7, 
REORGANIZING CONGRESS 


Has Congress the capacity to reorganize its 
machinery for present-day needs? The an- 
swer may be given in its treatment of the 
forward-looking La Follette-Monroney plan, 
formally submitted this week after long study 
by a joint Senate-House committee. 

The report stresses the weaknesses devel- 
oping in our system—the widening breach 
between Congress and the executive depart- 
ment, the lack of party responsibility, the 
multitude of overlapping committtes. To 
counteract these evils, it suggests that the 81 
present standing committees be reduced to 
16 in the Senate and 18 in the House, each 
related directly to an executive agency, the 
affairs of which the legislators would keep 
constantly under review. It proposes top 
policy committees for both majority and mi- 
nority parties, and a joint legislative-execu- 
tive council through which majority leaders 
would meet frequently with the President 
and the Cainet. It suggests a greatly ex- 
panded congressional research staff, higher 
pay scales, and administrative assistants 

With such a reorganization, Congress would 
emerge as a group of well-paid legislators, 
adequately equipped with fact-finding fa- 
cilities and having close relationships with 
executive officials. The reorganization re- 
port points out that the committee was cre- 
ated in response to a widespread belief that 
a grave constitutional crisis is created by 
present legislative deficiencies. The vested 
interests of a minority of members and sheer 
inertia should not perpetuate the crisis. 


1946] 





{From the Washington (D.C.) News of March 
15, 1946] 
REWARDS FOR A BETTER CONGRESS 
The House of Representatives has voted, 
217 to 116, not to consider a bill which would 
have admitted Members of Congress to the 


Federal retirement system. 

We believe a large majority of Senators and 
Representatives favors, as we do, the prin- 
ciple of that bill. The retirement system en- 
ables civil-service employees to buy annuities, 
payable when they grow old and leave their 
jobs. It would be good business and 
government to let Members of Congress do 
the same. Why, then, did such a large House 
majority oppose taking up the bill? Because: 

1. Many Members were afraid of it. This is 
an election year. They remember the public 
outcry against pension r Congress a few 
years ago. 

2. Many others wanted to wait for a biN 
embodying the entire program of the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee to strengthen 
Congress and bring its methods up to date 
Admission of Senators and Representatives to 
the retirement system is one of many p: 
posals in that program. High 
another. 

Both these reasons were sound 

A lot of citizens would have been f 
Congress had voted itself in on retirement 
benefits at this time, and that 
would have helped to 
Congressmen. 

But there will be no reason to fear 
issue if it is made part of a comprehensi\ 
measure to enable Congress to do a better 
job. Adoption of the whole La Follette- 
Monroney program would convince the pub- 
lic that Members of a better Congress deserve 
protection against want in old age and are 
worth better pay. 


good 


€r Saiaries 


issue probably 


defeat quite a few 
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{From the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette of 
March 5, 1946] 


INCOME AND OUTGO 


There is at least one item which stands 
out with special prominence in the newly 
published report of the joint Senate-House 
committee on congressional organization. 
That is the proposal to recognize, in a really 
definite and practical way, the inevitable re- 
lationship between Government spending 
and Government income. 

The proposal would not have Congress im- 
pose any unwieldy or unduly tight restric- 
tion on its own power to authorize expendi- 
tures. It would, however, establish a rule re- 
quiring that proposed expenditures for any 
one year be considered in the*light of that 
year’s revenue prospects. It would have the 
revenue and appropriations committees of 
each: House act jointly in submitting, within 
60 days after the opening of a congressional 
session, a concurrent resolution setting forth 
the anticipated receipts of the Government 
and the estimated expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment for the next fiscal year. And if the 
committees should be unable to bring the 
expected spending within the Government’s 
expected income, it would require a record 
vote expressing the policy of Congress to 
create additional Federal indebtedness in the 
amount needed. 

It will be seen, of course, that this proposal 
would not provide any absolute guaranty 
that a fiscal year’s appropriations would al- 
ways be held within expected revenue re- 
ceipts. But it would at least establish a 
congressional policy of considering proposed 
Government expenditures in their relation to 
estimated Government income. And it cer- 
tainly does seem that any move designed to 
link considerations of Government spending 
with considerations of how much money 
there will be to spend would be a step in the 
right direction. 





Lest Ye Forget: Honor Thy Father ana 
Thy Mother 
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HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Committee 
on Ways and Means: 


Chairman DovucHToN and members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I ay appear- 
ing before your committee to speak in sup- 
port of H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230 and on 
behalf of many millions of people of this 
country—those of our senior citizens who 
have reached threescore years, who are the 
only group in the United States whose income 
has remained the same all through the years 
of the dlepression and throughout the pros- 
perous period of the war—who now during 
the present inflationary postwar period are 
the only group in the United States whose 
income has practically vanished as far as 
buying power is concerned. 

First of all, I want to call your attention 
to the astonishing increase of the cost of 
staple foods and the necessities of life since 
September 1939, when the World War began 
in Europe. If you will go back to your own 
home-town newspapers and make note of the 
cost of these staples from the ads appearing 
in your home-town papers in the fall of 1939, 
and then compare those prices with prices of 
the same foods and clothing in ads in the 
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same papers today, you wili be astounded as 
I was when I made that comparison. From 
the advertisements in the La Crosse (Wis.) 
Tribune of September 1, 1939, and October 1, 
1945, I found that the cost of food and cloth- 
ing had risen, not 30 percent, not 50 percent; 
but to my amazement, the cost of staple 
foods and clothing had risen 100 percent and 
more. Here are some of the comparisons as 
shown by ads taken from the La Crosse Tri- 
bune of September 1, 1939, and October 4, 
1945: 
THEN 


Hamburger, 14 cents per pound. 

Sirloin steak, 17 cents per pound, 

Chuck roast, 15 cents per pound. 

Vea! chops, 17 cents per pound. 

Leg of lamb, 19 cents pe pound. 

Pork chops, 18 cents per pound. 

Bologna, 14 cents per pound. 

Ham, 17 cents and 19 cents per pound. 

Slab bacon, ¥ certs per pound. 

Early Ohio potatoes, 19 cents per peck. 

Flour, all standard brands, 49-pound sack, 
$1.49. 

Peanut butter, 11 cents per pound, 

Sweetpotatoes, 6 cents per pound, 

Carrcts, 4 cents per bunch. 

Bartlett pears, $1.49 per bushel. 

Prunes, 69 cents per box. 

Small oranges, 15 cents per dozen. 

Ladies’ sport coats, $9.50 and $19.50. 

Fur-trimmed coats, $16.50 and $37.50. 

Snow suits, $3.95. 

Men’s suits, $22.50 and $27.50 with two 
trousers and vest—all wool suits, and no 
black market. 

NOW 


Hamburger, 25 cents per pound. 

Sirloin steak, 40 cents per pound. 

Chuck roast, 26 cents per pound. 

Veal chops, 33 cents per pound. 

Leg of lamb, 35 cents pe’ pound, 

Pork chops, 33 cents per pound. 

Bologna. 27 cents per pound. 

Wieners, 39 cents per pound. 

Slab bacon, 39 cents per pound. 

Ohio potatoes, 49 cents and 52 cents per 
peck. 

Same standard brand flour, 49-pound sack, 
$2 9. 

Peanut butter, 20 cents per pound. 

Sweetpotatoes, 10 cents and 11 cents per 
pound. 

Carrots, 10 cents per bunch. 

Pears, $4.99 per bushel. 

Prunes, $3.29 per box. 

Oranges same size, 30 cents per dozen. 

Ladies’ sport coats, $45 and $55. 

Fur-trimmed coats, $69 and $135. 

Snow suits, $14.95. 

Men’s suits, $45 and up with only one pair 
of trousers, and no vest—all wool except the 
stripes; and plenty of stripes. 


I have read ads in Washington newspapers 
advertising men’s sport shirts for $6.50 and 
$25 each. You canont buy a good white 
dress shirt in Washington now. 

Members of the committee, you also know 
the average income of our senior citizens, 
who are dependent on old-age assistance, is 
only $30 per month throughout the United 
States; while some of the States are paying 
old-age assistance of $10 and less per month, 
other States average $15 and $20 per month. 
Think of it, $10, $15, $20, and $30 a month, 
old-age assistance afforded to American citi- 
zens, who have given the best of their lives 
to build up this country. That is a disgrace 
and a blot on the good name of the United 
States—the richest nation in the world. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, I 
ask you—how far will the average old-age 
assistance go toward paying the grocery bill, 
the meat bill, and the clothing bill of these 
people today? 

We are so rich, we gave away billions to the 
other nations of the world after the First 
World War, 1114 billions of which is still due 
and outstanding. Now we are contemplating 
giving more billions to these same nations, 





If we give them all they are asking, we will 
make gifts to these foreign nations amount- 
ing to more than 10 billions more. If we 
can make gifts of billions and more billions 
to foreign nations, surely we should be able 
to set aside funds sufficient to cover the ap- 
propriation necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230—an ap- 
propriation that is infinitesimal in compari- 
son with the loans and the gifts we have 
made, and now contemplate making, to na- 
tions who do not expect ever to repay us for 
our munificence. 

What are we doing for our own people who 
have reached the age of 65? Under the pres- 
ent system we compel them to sign a pau- 
per’s oath. If they own their own homes, we 
compel them to execute a deed turning over 
their homes to the State. We charge them 
interest on whatever old-age assistance they 
receive, whether it is $30, $20, $15, or $10 a 
month or less; then if they do not pay the 
interest and the principal of the loan—which 
the States and the Federal Government 
wrongfully call Old-age assistance—their 
homes are sold at public auction on fore- 
closure. I am told that in some States even 
the life insurance of our senior citizens must 
be turned over to the State before any so- 
called old-age assistance is given these 
American citizens. 

It is this unfair and ungrateful treatment 
of our fathers and mothers on the part of our 
Government, the richest in the world, that 
prompts me to appear here before your com- 
mittee today on behalf of these good deserv- 
ing folks, whom our Government has appar- 
ently forgotten in the mad rush of turning 
over our money and our substance to every- 
body else in the whole world. 

I feel that the Congress of the United 
States owes a moral obligation to our senior 
constituents to insure them a Federal annu- 
ity, insurance for all those over 60 who are 
disabled, so that all who come under the pro- 
visions of H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230 be paid a 
monthly allowance that is adequate, decent, 
and respectable. When we have met this 
obligation to our American citizens, we can 
then consider making gifts of money to 
foreign nations. 


Te 


The Challenge of Human Engineering 
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HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an address given 
by Mr. Henry Ford 2d, president of the 
Ford Motor Co., before the annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers held in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Ford’s statement concerns the 
economy of our Nation, and as such de- 
serves our careful attention. Low prices 
and high production are the cornerstones 
of our standard of living. Mr. Ford gives 
an outline as to how this objective may 
be achieved. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, it is a great honor to be 
here as your guest this evening. 

What I propose to do is to outline a prob- 
lem. That may not be very considerate of 
me, but I take comfort from the fact that 
problems are the business of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and that you have 
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never failed to rise to any difficult challenge. 
The problem, in my opinion, is one of the 
greatest which confronts American industry, 
for it concerns human relationships—rela- 
tionships which can either aid or impede our 
efforts to achieve greater industrial efficiency. 
And if you can help to solve it—and I believe 
it needs the benefit of scientific thinking— 
you will have done much to increase the well- 
being and the living standards of America. 

The ability of American industry to pro- 
duce has never had the prestige it enjoys at 
this particular moment in history. The job 
of war production has been called a miracle. 
It confounded our enemies and drew praise 
from our allies. In a very short time we 
armed the largest fighting force ever mus- 
tered on this continent; we built, armed, and 
fueled combat ships and planes and tanks in 
quantities never before imagined; we put 
billions of dollars of weapons into the hands 
of our allies all over the world. 

The mechanical principles which made pos- 
sible this war-production record are not new 
to any of us—standardization of parts, line 
assembly, the use of large, high-cost machine 
tools. These are the principles all of us have 
used for many years in the manufacture of 
automobiles. They are the principles of mass 
production, and no group of men deserves a 
larger share of the credit for the rapid devel- 
opment of the mechanics of mass production 
than this group here tonight. 

Mass production is not an end in itself, 
but a means to an end. It is a tool. 

In war, mass production is a tool for mak- 
ing the weapons of war—as many as pos- 
sible, as fast as possible. We used the tool 
better than other nations because we had 
more practice with it and because we were 
better equipped to use it efficiently. 

In peacetime the use of the tool of mass 
production thrives best in a highly competi- 
tive democratic economy. For mass produc- 
tion is a tool which free people use in peace- 
time to make more and better products at 
less and less cost. It is a tool for raising 
the standard of living. 

All of us would agree that a standard of 
living is not a question of money, but of 
things and opportunities. People are pros- 
perous and enjoy a high standard of living 
when great numbers of them can afford a 
great many things and services—refriger- 
ators, automobiles, radios, homes, good food, 
education, recreation, and all the rest. 
Through the peacetime use of the tool of 
mass production, American industry has al- 
ready made this country a land with an in- 
comparably high standard of living. 

And the use to which we can put mass pro- 
duction to bring millions of things and op- 
portunities within the price range of millions 
of people has in no way reached its limit. 
It is obvious, for example, how much better 
off we would be in this country if it were pos- 
sible to sell automobiles for half their pre- 
war prices. Millions of people who never 
owned a car could have one. Families which 
have one could have two. Tens of thousands 
of private enterprises serving the automobile 
industry and the people who drive automo- 
biles would benefit and would expand. Cut 
the cost of refrigerators in half, cut the cost 
of radios in half, cut the cost of homes, cloth- 
ing, and other manufactured articles in half, 
and the people of America would find them- 
selves vastly better off. 

We continually talk about higher incomes, 
and higher wages, and more money. That 
is all right. A man should be ambitious. 
He should try to increase his income. But 
in our discussion of higher incomes, we must 
never lose sight of the universal advantages 
of lower costs—of more and better products 
brought within the budget of more and more 
people. 

In the face of what peacetime mass pro- 
duction has already accomplished in raising 
our standard of living, in the face of cur- 
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rent world praise of American industry’s 
ability to produce great quantities of things 
in a short space of time, we may be tempted 
to think that the potentialities of mass pro- 
duction have been exhausted—that we have 
come to the end of this road to national 
well-being. Such a notion is absurd. The 
mechanics of mass production can still be 
greatly improved, and they can be more 
widely adapted. 

But there is a whole vast area in which we 
are only beginning to make significant prog- 
ress—what we might call the field of human 
engineering. Machines alone do not give 
us mass production. Mass production is 
achieved by both machines and men. And 
while we have gone a very long way toward 
perfecting our mechanical operations we 
have not successfully written into our equa- 
tions whatever complex factor represents 
man, the human element. 

I am suggesting, therefore, that we try to 
rewrite the equations to take into account 
the human factor. If we can solve the prob- 
lem of human relations in industrial produc- 
tion, I believe we can make as much prog- 
ress toward lower costs during the next 10 
years as we made during the past quarter 
century through the development of the ma- 
chinery of mass production. 

In approaching the complex problems of 
human relations I believe that management 
must take the initiative for developing the 
relationships between labor and manage- 
ment. Labor has a great opportunity to 
achieve stature through assuming greater re- 
sponsibility. But I consider that manage- 
ment is in charge, that management must 
manage, and that the test of management 
is whether or not it succeeds. 

Mass production did not invent the human 
equation, but it did alter it in a number of 
important respects which we may have been 
slow in taking into account. Under mass 
production large numbers of people flocked 
to the assembly line, each to perform a 
highly specialized routine duty. Mass pro- 
duction produced great concentrations of 
people—and a problem of communicating 
with them. And it produced the difficult 
problem of specialization, where the human 
bring loses sight of the social usefulness of 
what he does. 

How badly we have taken the human factor 
into account is indicated by many Statistics. 
The Department of Labor shows that a total 
of 216,000,000 man-days were lost between 
1927 and 1941 as a result of strikes alone. 

I am not here concerned with the justice 
of these strikes or their injustice. I am say- 
ing that some 216,000,000 man-days of work 
were lost. This idleness was expensive to 
the strikers, to the companies, and to the 
Nation. And that cost was part of the Na- 
tion’s cost of production. Consider how 
many thousands of automobiles, radios, re- 
frigerators, and other useful and needed 
products could have been manufactured with 
216,000,000 man-days of labor. Or, to put it 
in another way, consider how much lower 
would have been the cost of the things that 
were manufactured if production had not 
had to absorb the expense of these work stop- 
pages. Furthermore, when a production line 
stops, the jobs and purchasing power of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in related busi- 
nesses all over the country are affected. 

We must remember, too, that strikes are 
by no means the only measure of lost time. 
That loss, indeed, is only a fraction of the 
time lost through industrial inefficiency and 
through mass unemployment. We are all 
aware of the fact that the man-days lost 
through unemployment during the same 
years—1927 to 1941—-were of tremendous pro- 
portions. 

Costs are also closely related to the produc- 
tivity of the individual American worker. 
We take pride in this productivity, and as a 
matter of fact we in America cannot compete 
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in world markets with high wage rates if 
the American worker does not continue to 
be productive. 

Recent statistics on productivity are con- 
fusing because of the factor of war. War 
necessarily brought *mto industry a great 
many less-experienced men and women. The 
armed forces took away a great many skilled 
workers. 

Other prewar mass-production industries 
have found, as have we at Ford Motor Co., 
that even after allowance for these unusual 
circumstances the recent record of produc- 
tivity is not encouraging. We keep detailed 
records of the time it takes to perform vari- 
ous operations. Those I am about to cite 
are in every way comparable—that is, the 
operations have not been changed so that 
more time should be allocated to their per- 
formance. Let me give you the number of 
minutes required in December 1940 compared 
to July 1945 to perform certain operations. 

One group of operations which took 96 
minutes in 1940 took 128 minutes 5 years 
later. Another group which took 1,188 min- 
utes in 1940 took, 5 years later, a total of 
1,943 minutes to perform. A third group 
took 28 minutes in 1940 and 49 minutes 5 
years later. 

On the whole, productivity per worker in 
our plants declined more than 34 percent 
during the war period. 

I have already pointed out that some of 
this was inevitable, a result of the war, and 
I should like to say that I am emphasizing 
these figures merely to demonstrate how 
great is the need for improvement in this 
field. 

As we look at these problems in human 
relations, we feel that the solution must be 
found through a closer understanding be- 
tween management and labor. If we cannot 
succeed by cooperation, it doesn’t seem likely 
that we can succeed by any exercise of force. 
We cannot, for example, expect legislation 
to solve our problems. Laws which seek to 
force large groups of Americans to do what 
they believe is unfair and against their best 
interests are not likely to succeed. In fact, 
such legislation can lead to exaggeration of 
the very problem it is designed to solve. 
And when free men give up the task of try- 
ing to get along with each other, and pass 
the buck to government, they surrender a 
substantial measure of their freedom. 

That, then, is the problem I wanted to lay 
before you this evening. Let me summarize 
by stating it more briefly: In a free, com- 
petitive democracy, mass production is a tool 
for raising the standard of living by reducing 
costs and thereby bringing more and better 
products within the budgets of more and 
more people. We have not yet solved the 
problems of mass production, for our failure 
in human engineering is creating waste and 
inefficiency which handicaps the very pur- 
pose of mass production—lower costs. 

I do not have the answers to this problem. 
But I am sure that workable solutions can 
be found if we will only bring to it the same 
insistent objectivity and willingness to ex- 
periment which you and others like you 
throughout industry have given to the me- 
chanical difficulties in mass production. 

In industrial human relations, then, we 
have a new and relatively unexplored frontier. 
And beyond this frontier lie opportunities 
greater, perhaps, than any of us can imagine. 

There are many considerations which we 
must take into account as we work toward 
a solution of this problem. I can name some 
that have occurred to me, and you will think 
of others. 

I assume, for example, that all of us agree 
that labor unions are here to stay. Certainly, 
we of the Ford Motor Co. have no desire to 
break the unions, to turn back the clock to 
days which sometimes look in retrospect 
much more attractive than they really were. 
The truth of the matter is that the unions 
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we deal with rose out of the very problem we 
are discussing: the human problems inherent 
in mass production. We do not want to de- 
stroy the unions. We want to strengthen 
their leadership by urging and helping them 
to assume the responsjbilities they must as- 
sume if the public interest is to be served. 

It is clear, then, that we must look to an 
improved and increasingly responsible union 
leadership for help in solving the human 
equation in mass production. Union leaders 
today who have the authority to affect indus- 
trial production on a vast scale enjoy a social 
power of enormous proportions. If they are 
going to be real leaders, they must accept the 
social obligations that go with leadership. 

What is needed today is indtstrial states- 
manship—from both labor and management. 
Instead, we have a tradition of industrial 
antagonism. Men who in their private lives 
would not think of entering into a brawl on 
the street have in the past found themselves 
blasting each other in the public press by 
colorful name calling. This tradition has 
given rise in some circles to the theory that 
open conflict is inevitable. I have even heard 
it said that strikes are helpful in clearing 
the atmosphere. 

With such unhappy theories I do not hold. 
Modern man, who has done so much to re- 
duce the manpower loss caused by disease, 
can certainly hope to reduce the manpower 
loss from industrial conflict. The public 
interest requires that we find ways to elim- 
inate industrial warfare without impairing 
or diminishing the rights which both man- 
agement and labor must continue to enjoy 

We will always have some honest differences 
of opinion. But we can certainly deal with 
these controversies more wisely and efficiently. 
If we are to have industrial-relations pro- 
grams and labor-relations staffs, and spend 
as much money on them as we do, we should 
do it expertly and efficiently, bringing to the 
task the same technical skill and determina- 
tion that the engineer brings to mechanical 
problems. We must act on a more human 
and professional plane. 

There is no reason, for example, why a 
grievance case should not. be handled with 
the same dispatch as a claim for insurance 
benefits. There is no reason why a union 
contract could not be written and agreed 
upon with the same efficiency and good tem- 
per that marks the negotiation of a commer- 
cial contract between two companies. 

In the meantime, there are day-to-day re- 
sponsibilities of management toward em- 
ployees which should fit into the whole pat- 
tern of the new relationships we seek. Con- 
sider, for example, possibilities for improve- 
ment in personnel evaluation. Only recently 
have we begun to develop and use modern 
techniques which enable us to fit people to 
jobs, and fit jobs to people, with some degree 
of science. Too often we have assumed that 
if a man is a good sweeper, he is a good 
Sweeper only, if a man is a good assembler, 
he is a good assembler only. But the results 
of industrial psychological tests show very 
clearly that sometimes a good sweeper may 
also be a good assembler, and an assembler 
may have qualities of personal leadership 
that will make him a good foreman. Every 
company follows a general policy of advanc- 
ing men in accordance with their capacities. 
But we can do a more scientific job. 

When we have learned to do a reasonably 
good job of evaluating an employee's capaci- 
ties at the start of his career, we can do a 
better job of upgrading. I am not talking 
now about technical requirements having 
to do with such things as automatic pay 
raises and seniority. I mean the develop- 
ment of more opportunities for employees to 
improve themselves in accordance with their 
own initiative and desires. 

We know that great masses of men work 
constantly at points below their top capaci- 
ties, and it is one of our jobs to see that ways 


and means are provided to help them rise 
to these opportunities. 

Communication between management and 
employees in large mass-production plants 
is another important field in which we can 
work. 

In any large group of people working to- 
gether it is a basic requirement that good 
lines of communication exist. There will 
alwcys be plans and estimates, information 
about new styles and new engineering, and 
other data, which management must guard 
closely because they are the very elements on 
which tough competition is based. But in- 
formation about company objectives and ac- 
complishments should be made available to 
all. People want to know what the other 
people they work with are doing and think- 
ing. They want to know the score. 

It is fairly easy for everybody to know 
the score when there are only 50 employees 
in a plant. But when thousands of em- 
ployees work at assembly lines in a single 
plant they create a problem of communica- 
tion which has not yet been solved. 

In an age in which the world prides itself 
on speed and efficiency in human communi- 
cation it is absurd that we should not have 
been more successful in this field. We have 
the tools at our disposal—movies, radio, co- 
ordination conferences, newspapers, the 
graphic arts, posters, and all the rest. It is 
good business to see to it that the members 
of our industrial teams get information to 
make them conscious of the fact that they 
are on the team. This applies all along the 
line—shop employees, office workers, super- 
visory and executive personnel. ° 

I think we can lick this job of better com- 
munication. Informed employees are more 
productive than uninformed employees. 

I shall not attempt to point out other 
areas—and there must by many—in which 
we can work toward better human engineer- 
ing in mass production. The important 
thing, it seems to me, is to recognize the 
problem for the vital one it is and to move 
forward in hope and confidence and intelli- 
gent experimentation toward workable solu- 
tions. 

As a starting point for continuing efforts in 
that direction, perhaps management and la- 
bor would today agree: 

1, That the job of American industry— 
management and labor—is to make at lower 
and lower cost more and better products to 
sell for lower and lower prices. 

2. That the only way that job can be done 
is through understanding and sensible co- 
operation between management and labor. 

3. That the spirit of that cooperation must 
be a sense of joint responsibility. The public 
is the “boss,” not management or labor. 
Both labor and management must accept 
their share of responsibility to the public 
welfare and live up to their commitments. 

4. That mass production has demonstrated 
its ability to bring high wages, and that 
higher wages can come only out of greater 
production and lower costs 

5. That, while no single human institu- 
tion or industry can promise complete se- 
curity because of the complexity of modern 
civilization, management and labor can work 
toward more certain, more stabilized employ- 
ment. 

6. That American incustry should be a 
place of opportunity—a place in which men 
and women can grow and develop into better 
jobs. 

If these are our articles of industrial faith, 
then we are squared away to attack the prob- 
lem of making mass production more efficient, 
by giving the same hard-headed attention to 
human factors that we have given so suc- 
cessfully in the past to mechanical factors. 
The only approach we can take is to live up 
to the best industrial statemanship of which 
we are capable. If we give the best we have, 
we can hope to get the best in return. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
few days the people of the United States 
will lose, by reason of retirement, one of 
their most distinguished servants. I re- 
fer to Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, who is leav- 
ing Federal service next month so he 
may rest awhile and fish a bit and en- 
joy, free from the cares of office, all those 
things that are closest to his heart. 

The people of the United States have 
been particularly fortunate in having in 
charge of their wildlife resources a man 
possessed of so much interest and so 
much knowledge as Dr. Gabrielson. As 
head of the Biological Survey and in 
more recent years as Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, he has made a tre- 
mendously important contribution to a 
national resource, the value of which 
cannot be overestimated. The type and 
quality of his administration and the re- 
sults of his ad_ninistration will serve as 
a model for those who follow him down 
the years. Distinguished biologist, able 
writer, lover of nature, humanitarian 
and good friend and adviser of thou- 
sands upon thousands of people “Gabe’s” 
retirement represents more than a loss to 
a bureau or a department—it represents 
a loss to the entire country. We in 
Alaska with whom he came in such 
close contact as administrator of our 
enormous fishery and wildlife resources 
have considered him as an honored 
friend and as an honorable man. 
That feeling, I know, spreads through- 
out the States. Our regret at having 
him leave Government service is miti- 
gated only by the sure knowledge that 
talents of such an extraordinary nature 
will continue to be used for the public 
good and that “Gabe” will have more 
time to enjoy those things in life which 
he loves best. 

What his friends in Oregon think of 
“Gabe” has been well set forth in an 
editorial written by Richard L. Neu- 
berger appearing in the Portland Ore- 
gonian and which I quote here: 

THE RETIREMENT OF “GABE” 

Men and women who love the American 
outdoors will always owe a debi of gratitude 
to Ira Noel Gabrielson. More than three dec- 
ades ago he entered the Government agen- 
cies charged with animal, fish, and bird pro- 
tection. The nation was developing a con- 
science over the depredations and reckless 
slaughter attending the expansion westward 
across the continent. This conscience gave 
Dr. Gabrielson the opportunity to stand 
against those who would send other species 
to follow the fate of the bison and the pas- 
senger pigeon. 

Now Gabe is to retire. Thousands of 
people in Oregon will hope that he returns 
to the State he has always considered home. 
As the first director of the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Gabe leaves a rich legacy 
to the country he has served. America’s big- 
game animals are more numerous than at 
any time during the past half century. Im- 





portant refugees have been established for 


antelopes, elk, and migratory birds. Fish 
propagation programs have been instituted 
on hundreds of lakes and rivers. New stand- 
ards in conservation and protection have 
been set for the whole land. 

He brought to his job not merely technical 
training and highly specialized knowledge. 
He also brought a deep wisdom in the ways 
of animals and birds, a keen understanding 
of the outdoors. He could set foot on Alaska’s 
Bogosloff Island and walk across its rocks 
with murres, kittiwakes, and puffins covering 
his rotund form. Someone else would put 
the flocks to flight. Light-footed and active 
despite his 230 pounds; he could outwalk 
most of his friends in the wilderness. He still 
has, at the age of 56, a steady lope which 
makes forest rangers pant to keep pace with 
him. 

Two men are largely responsible for the 
establishment of migratory waterfowl refuges 
in the United States. They are himself and 
J. N. (Ding) Darling, former head of the 
old biological survey. They saw that without 
protected places where ducks and geese could 
feed and rest, these birds might soon suffer 
extinction. On the Malheur refuge in eastern 
Oregon he personally helped band thousands 
of ducks. From where the bands were picked 
up, he plotted the flyways of the hemisphere, 
the unmarked lanes flown by mill.ons of 
birds between their winter and summer 
homes. Along the flyways scores of refuges 
were set aside. 

Nor was Gabe satisfied to confine this work 
to his own country alone. The Pacific fly- 
way extends, for example, from the Arctic 
Ocean to South America. He roamed the 
other lands of the hemisphere, persuading 
governments to establish marshes and 
swamps and lakes whefe ducks and greese 
could feed and breed, safe from the hunter's 
shotgun and the predator’s jaws. He 
trudged across Mexico with game wardens 
who spoke only Spanish and camped with 
mounties on the Canadian plains. Today 
countless wildfowl nest and feed on the 
refuges which dot the Pacific, Atlantic, Mis- 
sissippi, and central flyways 

Gabe’s principal preoccupation is with 
birds. His Birds of Oregon, written in col- 
laboration with Stanley G. Jewett, will 
always be standard in the field. But he did 
not restrict his interests. Under his ad- 
ministration of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Dr. H. H. T. Jackson began the first detailed 
census of American big game. Because of 
this thorough study, the country knows 
almost to the last snout the number of 
animals in each State, county, and national 
forest. 

The Pacific Northwest owes a special debt 
to Dr. Gabrielson, for he directed many of 
the programs designed to save the Chinook 
salmon runs of the Columbia River. His 
biologists commenced the fabulous experi- 
ment at Grand Coulee, by which the progeny 
of fish which formerly spawned behind the 
great dam are artificially propagated in 
streams entering the Columbia below Grand 
Coulee. He appeared many times before 
congressional committees to seek additional 
appropriations for work directed toward the 
saving of the Columbia’s $10,000,000 salmon 
industry. 

“The conservation battle cannot be a short, 
sharp engagement but must be grim, tena- 
cious warfare,” Dr. Gabrielson declared in 
1943. He himself can take great pride from 
his own role in the struggle. Ever in the 
front ranks, this jolly big man from Portland 
has helped to protect the legacy of the next 
generation of Americans. Perhaps he will 
come home to us to enjoy the heritage he 
has saved. Gabe often told audiences that 
the most magnificent view in North America 
was the panorama of the Snake and Salmon 
Rivers from Buckhorn ranger station in the 
Wallowa Mountains. Let us hope that this 


spectacle beckons to him now, as he ends his 
long and honorable career with the Federal 
Government. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, for al- 
most 2 years I have been apprising the 
Veterans’ Administration of the critical 
hospital situation in the Calumet indus- 
trial region of northwest Indiana. 

General Hines, before leaving the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, recommended a 
hospital for this area. 

General Bradley has assured me that 
this section of our State will be given 
veterans’ hospital relief. Up to date, the 
Veterans’ Hospital Board has not taken 
any practical steps to relieve this de- 
plorable hospital neglect to our veterans. 

The following resolution adopted by 
the First District Legion of Indiana re- 
veals facts and statistics on this condi- 
tion: 


Whereas the First District, the American 
Legion, Department of Indiana, is located in 
the heart of the steel and oil industries, in 
the northern part of Indiana, which first 
district embodies at least four densely popu- 
lated large cities, which are located approx- 
imately 35 to 45 miles of and under the juris- 
diction of Hines Hospital at Hines, Ill.; and 

Whereas several years prior to World War 
II, the veterans of World War I, in the First 
Congressional District of Indiana, were un- 
able to receive adequate hospitalization in 
Hines Hospital due to the fact that said Hines 
Hospital was serving the counties of Cook, 
Du Page, and Lake, State of Illinois, including 
the city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, 
in addition to northern part of Indiana, with- 
out sufficient number of bed capacities at 
said hospital; and 

Whereas the city of Chicago has a popula- 
tion of 3,396,808 and the balance of Cook 
County has a population of 7€6,534; Lake 
County, of the State of Illinois, has a popula- 
tion of 121,094; Du Page County, of the State 
of Illinois, has a population of 103,480. The 
First District of Indiana, consists of Lake 
County, has a population of 293,195 and there 
are approximately 55,741 veterans of World 
Wars I and II in said County of Lake, State 
of Indiana; and 

Whereas during and after World War II it 
was almost impossible to hospitalize veterans 
in said Hines Hospital from the First District 
of Indiana, except in extreme emergency 
cases; and 

Whereas we of the First District of Indiana 
for 10 years last past, have sincerely and hon- 
estly petitioned the Veterans’ Administration 
at Washington, D. C., to establish the ur- 
gently needed veterans’ hospital in the north- 
ern part of Indiana to relieve the suffering 
of the veterans residing in the First District 
of Indiana, all without success; and 

Whereas the deplorable condition in Hines 
Hospital is greatly increasing and recently 
we were advised by Hines Hospital that, if we 
send in a veteran in an ambulance which 
was not an emergency case, the said facility 
will return the veteran in the same ambu- 
lance, as it has no bed for him there and we 
were unabie to place him in Hines Hospital; 
therefore the veteran was subjected to suffer 
at home without hospital care; and 

Whereas our hearts bleed when we realize 
the inadequate treatment the veterans re- 
ceive through our Government after they 
have rendered so loyal services to our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas 2 years ago there were 1,200 vet- 
erans on the waiting list at Hines Hospital 
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and since that time -same has increased: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the First District, the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Indiana, renew 
its petition, through this resolution, for the 
immediate establishment of a veterans’ hos- 
pital with 1,000 beds in the northern part of 
Indiana, so that said hospital may render 
such efficient hospital services to the veterans 
of the first district of Indiana, as they are 
entitled and sincerely deserve; be it further 
Resolved, That after the passage of this 
resolution a copy of same be forwarded to the 
department and to the National American Le- 
gion, to the Veterans’ Administration at 
Washington, D. C., to the Honorable Ray J. 
MappvEN, Congressman of the First District of 
Indiana and to the Honorable Homer CapeE- 
HART and RayMonp E. WILLIs, United States 
Senators from the State of Indiana, with re- 
quest to support our aim with the Veterans’ 
Administration for the immediate establish- 
ment of said veterans’ hospital in the north- 
ern part of Indiana. 
Respectfully submitted. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, FIRST 
DIstRICT OF INDIANA, 
Nor N. Oppman, Chairman. 
Byron E. WAGGONER, 
Ear. W. JOHNSON, 
DANIEL J. REDDING, 
Hosart D. WIGGERLY, 
Committee Members. 


I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going resolution has been duly presented by 
the committee, at the regular meeting of the 
First District of the American Legion of In- 
diana, on the 6th day of February 1946, and 
Same was unanimously adopted. 

RAYMOND Pyatr, 
Commander, First District. 
FLoyp T. HARRIGAN, 

Adjutant, First District. 





Milk Production 
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Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend, John Hettinger, of Delta, 
Ohio, mails me the following from the 
Cooperative Dairyman for March. Ful- 
ton County is one of the great milk-pro- 
ducing centers of Ohio and the Nation. 
Two great condensaries are operated 
there as well as the liquid-milk industry. 
It is of vital importance that these men 
continue to produce. These words 
should receive the thoughtful considera- 
tion of this body: 

THE MILK PRODUCERS’ LABOR INCOME 

No very recent or definite figures with re- 
spect to the milk producers’ labor income 
are available to the writer. However, it i 
reliably announced that the Ohio Monthly 
Dairy Report, in reporting certain labor milk 
price ratios, has used the monthly wage of 
$89.50 for the milk producer. This monthly 
wage does not include the house rent, etc. 

In view of the fact that many milk pro- 
ducers work as much as, or more than, 300 
hours per month, we can conclude that the 
cash income, on the basis of $89.50 per 
month, is about 30 cents per hour. The 
producer of sour cream and milk used for 
manufacturing is probably receiving a total 
rate of from 35 cents to 40 cents per hour 
for his labor. This hourly labor rate for the 
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milk producer is about $1 less than that re- 
ceived in the automobile, steel, electrical, 
and other industries where strikes and pow- 
erful organized efforts of laborers have forced 
these higher wages. 





DOES THE OPA UNDERSTAND ONLY ONE LANGUAGE? 


Strikes are winning everywhere almost 
without exception. Not only labor organi- 
zations, but other organized groups are get- 
ting results through strikes. The manufac- 
turers of men’s clothing have, by withhold- 
ing several million men’s suits, shorts, etc., 
secured a concession from the OPA which 
will result in a substantial advance in the 
price of men’s clothing. 

Does the OPA recognize only ofte kind of 
pressure? Have they eliminated equity and 
justice from their vocabulary? Are they de- 
termined to hold the line regardless of the 
injustices they may impose on certain groups 
and regardless of the effect of their orders 
on production? Does the little fact that 
millions of farmers engaged in milk produc- 
tion receive 35 to 40 cents per hour for their 
labor, while striking groups receive $1.35 or 
$1.40 per hour, perhaps justly, mean nothing 
to them although dairying is the greatest of 
all agricultural industries, and dairy prod- 
ucts the most important of all foods? 

Does the OPA propose to force the Amer- 
ican milk producer to use the same methods 
in getting fair rates as have been used by 
other groups so successfully? Does the OPA 
realize that their methods invite lower and 
lower production? Do they realize that the 
farmer who labored so hard during the war 
is growing old and is selling his cows and 
that returned soldiers are declining to go 
back to the farm with the present low farm 
income? 

WHY DODGE THE ONLY MEANS THAT WILL BRING 
ADEQUATE MILK PRODUCTION? 


There appears to be much wishful and 
illogical thinking by folks who wish to keep 
farm milk prices low. The statements that 
increasing milk prices will not increase the 
amount of feed and, therefore, it is futile to 
increase milk prices for the purpose of in- 
creasing production and that the farmer is 
tired, has some money ahead, and higher 
prices will not get results, are examples of 
this wishful thinking. 

The inescapable facts appear to be these: 
If dairy feed is a limiting factor, it will take 
more feed to produce more milk; it will also 
take more manpower to produce more feed. 
Manpower for the farm can Only be secured 
by prices that will attract soldiers and other 
young men back to the farm. Present milk 
prices will not attract the necessary man- 
power and the sooner this fact is faced the 
better it will be for the Nation as a whole. 


THE FARMER’S PRODUCTION QUOTAS 


The success with which the American 
farmer met his production quotas during 
the war will ever remain a monument to his 
patriotism and his industry. 

There is also a great need for meeting high- 
production quotas at the present time. A 
speaker on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
recently quoted statements indicating that if 
everyone in the world was provided with suf- 
ficient food, the present production would 
not be one-half adequate to meet this de- 
mand. While this is a startling condition, 
and we are sure stirs the sympathy of every 
farmer, the OPA and other governmental 
agencies will make a grave mistake if they 
expect the same devotion to production as 
occurred during the war period. 

The Department of Agriculture, which is 
responsible for issuing farm quotas and mak- 
ing an appeal to the milk producers to fur- 
nish 119,000,000,000 pounds of milk in 1946, 
would better enlighten the OPA with respect 
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to the effect of their milk-price programs 
before issuing their quotas to American 
agriculture. 

Millions of the world’s population may die 
of starvation in 1946 because of the failure 
of American agriculture to reach the highest 
possible peak of production. This tragedy, if 
it occurs, may be laid at the door of the 
OPA and not upon the American farmer. 





When the Cherry Blossoms Bloom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following poem by 
Horace C. Carlisle: 


WHEN THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS BLOOM 


With the sunrise, dewy-wet, 

Comes a joy we can’t forget, 
Though a greater glory gathers 

When the sun begins to set— 

But we turn from these to worship 
Floral beauty and perfume— 

During spring’s inspiring season— 
When the cherry blossoms bloom. 


*Tis a promise, most sublime, 

When the rainbow, in its prime, 
Lends a beauty to the heavens, 

At the birth of summertime— 

But we, overjoyed, however, 
For the rainbow have no room; 

But are thrilled to overflowing 
When the cherry blossoms bloom. 


When the cherry blossoms bloom— 
Prophesying winter’s doom— 
Till it seems that for another, 
On the trees, there isn’t room, 
How we hail, with joy and gladness, 
This outburst from Nature’s womb— 
For we bid farewell to winter 
When the cherry blossoms bloom. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 





Failure of Appeasement Calls for New 
Armament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
for the first time in history, an interna- 
tional organization of nations meets in 
New York to inaugurate what we hope 
will be a permanent program for future 
peace. 

The welfare of humanity for genera- 
tions to come rests with the success of 
the United Nations Organization. Its 
failure will mean a program for new ar- 
mament as set out in the following edi- 
torial of H. B. Snyder, of the Gary Post 
Tribune. Its success will mean world 
peace and security: 





FAILURE OF APPEASEMENT CALLS FOR NEW 
ARMAMENT 


The outstanding fact in international af- 
fairs is the failure of the policy of appease- 
ment. The long effort to appease Hitler not 
only did not appease but led directly into the 
Second World War. Had there been no ap- 
peasement there could have been no war. 

Now we are faced with the failure of the 
second great effort at appeasement. Despite 
giving in to Russia on almost every question 
during the war and since, there is little doubt 
she intends to walk out on her obligations 
as a coauthor of world peace. 

Owen Lattimore suggests we haven’t done 
too well ourselves with our demands in the 
Pacific. Max Werner thinks Churchill may 
be trying to sell us a British political policy 
under the name of an international crisis. 

Even though there can be something in 
those ideas, the fact remains that Russia has 
been appeased almost without end and she 
still demands her pound of flesh. What we 
must see is Russia’s purpose to Keep on de- 
manding as long as anything remains within 
reach. The damage she had done in all 
eastern Europe is proof enough of her 
intentions. 

Americans have never liked this appease- 
ment policy because from the first it was 
recognized as the direct opposite of the prin- 
ciples we were fighting for. The only sense 
anyone could make of them was the price of 
victory and the peace to come. And now 
we find there will be no peace if Russia is 
not stopped. 

That is a large order at this hour, but it is 
not an impossible one if our Government 
and the American people can be made to 
realize the box we have got into and the need 
to break out of it and take a strong stand. 
Some people are saying it is too late. It is 
true our armed forces have been disorganized 
in the mad rush to get home but the process 
of atomization can be stopped and we can 
start to rebuild. 

The United States is the world’s strongest 
power even though Russia has millions more 
men under arms. We can and must build a 
new armed force in the light of the experi- 
ence of the war. We have found that armed 
men alone do not win victories and we have 
won victories because of planning and ad- 
vanced technology. 

The idea of disarmament goes out the win- 
dow and we must prepare to spend billions in 
order to have the only sort of strength the 
Russian leaders respect. Then there will be 
no war and eventually the Russian people 
will force their leaders to join in a world 
peace that will give them a standard of living 
they have sensed in other countries for the 
first time. 

Russia’s attitude will cost us billions of 
taxes. It will make certain the development 
of armed might we had hoped to eradicate 
from the earth. But with Russia on the 
prowl no other action is left for us to take. 
Appeasement has failed and this is the end 
of appeasement. 

Any other attitude will endanger our safety 
and our future. 





The Wood-Rankin Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorb, I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an article printed 
in Boxoffice, one of the leading publica- 
tions of the motion-picture world, which 
deals with a matter that has been of deep 
concern to those of us who deplore the 
activities of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities: 
“SMEAR” CASE GOES SOUR 

The press was quick to front page charges 
of the Wood-Rankin committee that promi- 
nent actors and producers in Hollywood are 
perpetrators of “one of the most dangerous 
plots ever instigated to overthrow our Gov- 
ernment.” Its findings were to be an in- 
dustry-shaking revelation. Now comes Con- 
gressman GERALD LANDIS with the statement 
that nothing which even vaguely resembles 
the allegations has been uncovered, and that 
in the special subcommittee report he is pre- 
paring, the committee will have nothing to 
say about Hollywood. 

The damage of the original charges, how- 
ever, has been done, and it is only fair at this 
point to expect the newspapers, columnists, 
and commentators who were so quick to 
broadcast the ridiculous RANKIN asSault to 
take the smear off an industry they inad- 
vertently helped besmirch. It is only honor- 
able that they so do. 

Congressman ELLIS PATTERSON, of Cali- 
fornia, this week expressed an opinion held 
by all clear-thinking Americans when he 
stated that the motion-picture industry has 
given consistently wholehearted support of 
American principles, a support which has 
brought the full resources of filmdom into 
every national emergency and for all civic 
ventures. There has been no better proof of 
the industry’s allegiance to all that is good 
and true in American life than its many 
patriotic endeavors during the war years— 
and before—and in the role it has accepted in 
helping to win the peace. 

BEN SHLYEN. 


a ————— 


Standardization of Sizes of Bearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, ball and roller bearings are 
playing an important part in the postwar 
reconversion world, removing one kind of 
friction that drags on the Nation’s indus- 
trial machine. 

The range in bearings runs from the 
pinhead peewees up to giants standing 
4 feet high and weighing 9,000 pounds. 
Eight of these big fellows, costing $10,000 
apiece, go into each of the high-speed 
rolling mills that squeeze out sheet steel 
and aluminum. 

Some of the bearings used in railroad 
locomotives weigh 400 pounds, which is 
a far cry from the ones a child is familiar 
with in roller skates or bicycles, yet their 
function is precisely the same—to reduce 
the drag of friction. 

Most of this development dates from 
the time the horseless carriage really be- 
came horseless, for while ball and roller 
bearings were used a century ago in 
wheelbarrows, grindstones, and so forth, 
most machines ran at such low speeds 


that grease and plain bearings could 
handle the friction problem. 

Today every tool of war and peace— 
every tool used to make those tools—de- 
pends on antifriction bearings. There 
are 50 of them in a turret lathe. Modern 
machine tools, some turning up to 75,000 
revolutions per minute, could not func- 
tion without these friction antidotes. As 
for the machines these tools produce— 
well, when a new rayon plant was built 
recently, no fewer than 300,000 ball bear- 


. ings went into its machinery. 


For these reasons, production has sky- 
rocketed. Yet you do not skyrocket pro- 
duction by just waving a wand. Making 
ball and roller bearings is a highly com- 
plicated job, involving special machinery, 
techniques unique in American industry, 
even specially made steel costing more 
than twice the price of good grade struc- 
tural steel. 

These are some of the reasons that 
have prompted SKF Industries, Inc., an 
outstanding producer in the bearing field, 
to promote wider understanding of the 
value of standardizing sizes of bearings. 

SKF engineers estimate that such a 
move would reduce the number of differ- 
ent sizes and makes of ball and roller 
bearing; from 40,000 to some 2,000. 

Ii would give tremendous impetus to 
production of industrial and consumer 
goods. 

It would permit production of higher 
quality bearings more economically. 

It would aid research and development 
engineers in solving special problems pre- 
sented by unusual needs. 

It would make the American bearing 
market more attractive for foreign users. 

It would make American machine tools 
and other mechanical equipment more 
desirable to foreign users if they can ob- 
tain standardized bearings and other 
parts. 





UNRRA and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I am inserting 
as a part of my remarks in the Recorp 
an article by George E. Sokolsky, which 
appeared in the Washington Times- 
Herald, Sunday, March 24, 1946: 

THESE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Obviously Governor Lehman resigned from 
UNRRA in pique over the appointment of 
Herbert Hoover to discover why UNRRA 
failed to save Europe from famine. 

During the entire course of the war, Mr. 
Hoover has been warning of famine, and even 
when Governor Lehman visited him at the 
Waldorf-Astoria upon his appointment to 
head UNRRA, Mr. Hoover warned him of the 
nearness of famine. 

The former President is now in Europe rep- 
resenting not a congeries of nations but the 
people of the United States, the most gen- 
erous Nation on earth. 
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But UNRRA is a political agency. It is a 
compromise among governments and it can- 
not possibly work because some governments 
want to use hunger, starvation, distress, and 
despair politically. 

I am sure that Mr. Lehman has all along 
meant well, but he is not one that fights 
great names nor for great causes. 

He is more the administrative type that 
respects authority even when it is vile, and 
dignifies the corrupt of heart by obedience 
when circumstance demands that he speak 
out truthfully and courageously no matter 
whom his words may blast. 

Mr. Lehman knows, as he must, that the 
wheat that Soviet Russia offers France is 
American wheat to be carried in Americatt 
ships. 

Anyone with even slight political acumen 
will recognize that this offer was made France 
so that the hungry French, in their despair, 
will vote in May for Thorez, the French Com- 
munist. 

They will vote for anyone for bread, for 
they are hungry. Wheat is used for politics, 
not for relief. Hunger is employed to corrupt 
the spirit as it weakens the body. 

Does Mr. Lehman or UNRRA dare to de- 
mand that Russia pool her surplus as we and 
Canada pool ours and as the Argentine would 
undoubtedly be willing to pool her surplus? 

Does he inquire of the wheat of the Ukraine 
and White Russia and Bessarabia and the 
Dobruja—granaries of Europe for centuries? 
Does he ask Russia to pay her full share into 
UNRRA? 

Famine does not wait upon personalities 
nor politeness. Senator Pepper may servilely 
support politeness, but death from starva- 
tion is not arrested by the timidity of the 
Floridian whose heart is sensitive to Moscow. 

Until the next harvest is gathered, millions 
of men, women and children must die of 
hunger no matter how much is done for 
them. 

What they need most ure grains and fats. 
Rationing the American people will not aid 
more than voluntary abnegation. But what 
is absolutely essential is that grain, needed 
for human consumption, shall not be fed to 
animals. 

Because of OPA’s unscientific, impractical 
ceiling prices, it pays the American farmer to 
feed grain to hogs rather than to sell the 
grain for human consumption. 

And, again, because of OPA stupidities, it 
does not pay the packer to trim lard and 
tallow. The butcher in the store sells the 
housewife fatty meats, which go into our 
garbage pails. Those fats are essential to save 
the European sufferers from famine. 

To put the whole problem bluntly, the 
American garbage pail could save millions of 
lives. Has Mr. Lehman ever told the Ameri- 
can people the truth about that? 

Has UNRRA waged a public battle against 
waste, depending upon the good will and 
charity of the American housewife rather 
than upon snooping OPA officials? 

Has he ever shown the American people 
what he must know to be true: that UNRRA 
might have done an effective job if OPA had 
not dislocated farm-food prices so that food 
humans weep for, hogs eat? 

It sometimes takes great courage and it is 
often bad manners to tell the truth. It might 
even involve a breach of good fellowship with 
those who pull at the same straw. 

So, all that Mr. Lehman can offer to handle 
a famine is the resumption of rationing in 
the United States. 

That is about as stupid as Henry Wallace's 
fake report on wages and prices. It is of a 
piece with all the imitative totalitarianism 
in our planless, improvised New Deal. 

Sniping at Hoover will not help bring any- 
one a loaf of bread. It will only comfort the 
Communists who fear the consequences of 
an honest report to the Nation by a cou- 
rageous American. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Daily Press of St. Marys, Pa.: 


FIGHT OPA CONTROLS ° 


Many groups in United States are opposed 
to continuance of OPA controls beyond June 
1, the date they automatically expire unless 
Congress grants an extension of time. 

The OPA loudly proclaims it is the only 
thing that has stood between this Nation 
and inflation. 

What are you paying for a bushel of pota- 
toes? What are you paying for children’s 
garments? What are you paying for most of 
your groceries? 

Are you not paying inflation prices for al- 
most every item in your cst-of-living 
budget? 

If so, to what extent has the OPA staved 
off inflation? 

When men’s socks that used to sell for 
35 cents a pair are now selling for $1.39, 
dont you have inflation? 

When children’s shoes have increased two 
or three times in price how much good has 
the OPA been in keeping down living costs? 

Yet, the OPA has the gall to say it has kept 
the cost of living from running away. 

Outside of a few items, everything you 
buy today has been immerssurably increased 
in price. 

And the price increase in most instances 
has not been moderate, but far above that. 

Therefore to what extent has OPA been able 
to justify its continued existence? 





Power of Propaganda 
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OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I addressed the West Virginia Pe- 
troleum Association, and in the course of 
my remarks I discussed the power of 
propaganda. 

Today I have a concrete example of the 
operation of Government bureaus, and 
to give the proper background I quote 
part of my statement: 


One of the things that has impressed me 
most sinte I have been in Washington is the 
use and power of propaganda. It is indeed 
becoming a science. No doubt you will be 
surprised to learn that all agencies of the 
Government spend a total of $300,000,000 an- 
nually on propaganda in making good things 
look bad and bad things look good as it 
suits their fancy, all intending to advance 
a political philosophy and to perpetuate 
themselves in office. 

. 7” ~ : . 


The most powerful lobby in this country 
is that which is commonly referred to as 
the “Administration lobby.” It has more 
radio commentators, more radio time, more 
newspaper space, all moving pictures, count- 
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less organization publications, and a great 
organized group corporation, including all 
Government agencies throughout the coun- 
try, and is many, many times more powerful 
than all other combined interests. Conse- 
quently, the Congress is constantly handi- 
capped in legislating intelligently by this 
powerful source of misinformation which 
operates long and hard from coast to coast. 


The following is an editorial from the 
Jackson Herald, published in Ripley, 
W. Va., which tells its own story and 
shows to what extent Government bu- 
reaus are interfering with democratic 
processes: 

a GOOD DAY’S WORK 

From a Government bureau official in 
Washington comes a letter this week to the 
Herald in which we are informed that the 
Congressman from this district, the Honor- 
able HUBERT ELLIs, has been instrumental in 
defeating an attempt to add 2,401 more peo- 
ple to the OPA pay roll. This official asks 


us to inform our readers about what Mr. 


ELtutis has done because he (the official) 
thinks that the Congressman has committed 
a terrible sin by killing off that many more 
jobs. 

Of course, we are mentioning it but we 
have serious doubts that the situation is as 
the Official thinks it is. Rather we are in- 
clined to believe that if the public knew 
that Mr. ELuis had an opportunity to prevent 
that many more OPA jobs from being created 
and didn’t see to it that they were killed off 
then they would be very angry with Mr. 
ELLIs. The way matters stand, he has been 
instrumental in preventing that many from 
being created, and we can just hear folks say, 
“Bravo, HUBERT, you are a good Congress- 
man. Kill off more of those jobs over there 
every time you get a chance.” 





Restore the Naval Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to include a self-explanatory communi- 
cation from the Reserve officers of the 
naval services. This thoughtful letter 
points out the urgent necessity for re- 
storing the drastic reductions that have 
been made in the naval budget: 


RESERVE OFFICERS OF THE 
NAVAL SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1946. 
Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: Reserve officers of the 
naval services, organized since VJ-day, is an 
association of Reserve officers of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. Practically 
all of the members have now returned 
to civilian life after participating in World 
War II. The membership represents a cross- 
section of the 350,000 Reserve officers of these 
three services. The RONS executive com- 
mittee has approved this letter. 

As Reserve officers, we are vitally affected 
by the proposed drastic cut in the naval bud- 
get. We supplied about 19 out of every 20 
officers in the wartime Navy. We are subject 
to recall to combat duty. Therefore, we feel 
that we have a right to insist upon a naval 





budget that will provide continuous train- 
ing for ail reservists. As reserves, we cer- 
tainly have a right to a fighting chance for 
our lives if there is another war. Without 
proper training, we will not have such a 
chance. 

We believe that the Congress should know 
that no money is being provided for any 


. training of the Volunteer Reserve which is 


by far the largest part of the Naval Reserve. 
In any futtre emergency, the Navy will, in a 
large measure, be dependent upon this Re- 
serve for immediate manning of our fleet and 
shore establishments 

Our Volunteer Air Reserve will be an illu- 
sion. We just will not have one. No money 
is provided for any refresher training. A 
pilot who doesn’t fly soon ceases to be a 
pilot. 

Our Reserve for the fleet will be only a 
token Reserve. The number of ships for Re- 
serve training will have to be reduced from 
73, as planned, to only 16. 

We feel that we must warn the Congress 
that the Nation will be resting its security 
on a paper Reserve that does not and will no= 
actually exist unless adequate funds are pro- 
vided. 

We cannot but ask who or what is respon- 
sible for this sudden radical cut in the naval 
budget in the face of a most critical world 
situation. It would be hard to understand 
in a stabilized world; it ic incomprehensible 
to us under the present conditions. 

We urge the Congress to provide sufficient 
funds for a Navy adequate to guarantee our 
control of the sea-air approaches to our 
Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE C. CaruslI, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 





Oil Industry Should be Released From 
OPA Price Control 
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HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, price control is based upon the 
theory that whenever the supply of a 
commodity is insufficient to meet the de- 
mands for that commodity, the interests 
of wartime emergency and of the public 
at large could best be served by the con- 
trol and holding down of prices until the 
supply could catch up with the demand 
for a given commodity. It was argued 
that thus inflation could be avoided and 
prevented. It has also been stated, and 
repeated times wthout number by the 
administration and those determining 
the policies of price control and our war- 
time planned economy, that whenever 
the supply should become sufficient to 
meet the demands for any given com- 
modity, that commodity should be re- 
leased from further price control, for 
there would be no further danger of in- 
fiation occurring as to that particular 
commodity. 

Almost immediately after VJ-day the 
supply of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts reached the point where supply ap- 
proximated demand, and today the sup- 
ply exceeds the demand. Hence, accord- 
ing to the theory upon which price 
control is based and the promises that 
price controls would be released when the 
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supply would satisfy the demand, the oil 
industry should now be released from 
further price control by the Office of 
Price Administration or any other agency 
of the Federal Government. 

This situation with reference to the oil 
industry, and the rational conclusions to 
be drawn that this industry should now 
be released from further price controls, 
and if not voluntarily released, Congress 
should take the necessary steps to force 
such release, is clearly, cogently, and con- 
vincingly set forth in a statement made 
by Frank M. Porter, president of the 
General Mid-Continent Oil and Gas As- 
sociation, of Tulsa, Okla., before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress on March 21, 1946, in the 
following language: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my name is Frank M. Porter. I reside 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., and am engaged in 
the business of producing oil and gas as an 
independent operator. I am also engaged in 
the business of drilling oil and gas wells on 
contract for others. 

I am president of the General Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil and Gas Association, with head- 
quarters in Tulsa, Okla. The association has 
a membership of more than 3,000 independ- 
ent and major operators engaged in business 
in the States of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Louisiana,’ Arkansas, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama. 

During the war this asscciation, through 
its officers and membership, has contributed 
its share to the outstanding record estab- 
lished by the petroleum industry in furnish- 
ing the armed forces with an ever-present 
and adequate supply of petroleum products. 
Since the application of price control to the 
oil industry by the OPA in January 1942 the 
General Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion, along with other representative organi- 
zations and individuals of the petroleum in- 
dustry, has pointed out to various congres- 
sional committees dealing with the subject 
and to the OPA the inadequacy. of the price 
of crude oil and its products. 

In practically every instance, the position 
of the industry has been sustained by the 
report of the congressional committees that 
have conducted these investigations. The 
Petroleum Administration for War has at all 
times sustained the position of the industry 
and recommended to the OPA that a fair 
and equitable adjustment of prices should be 
made in the petroleum industry. The Pe- 
troleum Industry War Council, appointed as 
an advisory group to the Petroleum Admin- 
istrator for War, has sustained the position 
of the petroleum industry and recommended 
an upward adjustment of prices. The Na- 
tional Crude Oil Advisory Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Price Administrator, has con- 
ducted a thorough investigation of the cost 
of finding, developing and producing crude 
petroleum, and on February 11, 1946, filed its 
report with the OPA in which it has con- 
cluded that the “existing crude petroleum 
maximum price ceilings are insufficient to 
permit the normal exploratory and develop- 
ment operations needed to provide adequate 
petroleum reserves in this country sufficient 
at all times to maintain a readily available 
supply of producible crude petroleum for 
national security and to meet the indicated 
military demands and the normal expansion 
in civilian and industrial requirements for 
petroleum products,” 

The report further states, “Supply and de- 
mand are now in substantial balance and the 
reduced volume of crude production required 
in 1946 is a little smaller than productive 
capacity within maximum efficient rates.” 

Although at the termination of the Japa- 
nese war the industry was producing an esti- 
mated 300,000 barrels a day greater than the 


potential capacity within maximum efficient 
rates in order to supply the military demand, 
the decreased requirements for high octane 
gasoline were such that at present our do- 
mestic producible capacity at established 
efficient rates exceeds existing demand for 
crude petroleum. Actual daily production 
for the 4 weeks ended March 2, 1946, aver- 
aged 4,710,100 barrels. Runs to stills on 
the basis of Bureau of Mines estimates were 
approximately 4,779,000 barrels per day. 
Thus, it will be apparent that when any 
consideration is given to imports, the total 
daily supply of crude petroleum within the 
United States exceeds current refinery re- 
quirements. 

The declaration of purposes as contained 
in the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, makes it clear that the intent 
and purpose of the law was to assure a sup- 
ply of any materials necessary for national 
defense and to stabilize prices in order to 
eliminate and prevent profiteering, hoarding, 
manipulation, speculation, and other dis- 
ruptive practices resulting from other ab- 
normal conditions or scarcities caused by 
or contributed to by the war, in order that 
an adequate supply of critical materials and 
commodities may be available for both mili- 
tary and civilian uses at noninflationary 
prices. The dangers anticipated by the Price 
Control Act do not now exist with respect 
to the oil industry because supply and de- 
mand for crude petroleum and its products 
are in balance. Immediately following VJ- 
day, the administration gave assurance to 
the public that it would be the policy to 
withdraw price and rationing controls as 
fast as the supply in any industry equaled 
demand. The OPA has failed to act in ac- 
cordance with the policy insofar as the oil 
industry is concerned. 

It is, therefore, respectfully suggested to 
your committee that if the Congress shall 
see fit to extend price control beyond June 
30, 1946, an appropriate provision be in- 
cluded in the Extension Act that will im- 
pose the mandatory requirement upon the 
OPA to act in accordance with the policy 
announced by the administration immedi- 
ately following VJ-day with respect to with- 
drawal of price control from individual in- 
dustries. If such provision had been in- 
cluded in the present statute, the oil in- 
dustry, for example, would have long since 
been freed of these controls and would have 
now been adjusted to a peacetime economy 
with the forces of supply, demand, and com- 
petition in full operation, to the resultant 
benefit of the American public and the in- 
dustry. 

In our view, it is highly important that 
the statute be made self-executing in this 
respect. We, therefore, make the additional 
suggestion that if and when any industry 
advisory committee, constituted and ap- 
pointed as provided by existing law, shall 
have found and certified to the Adminis- 
trator that conditions exist in any industry 
which qualify such industry as being eligible 
for the withdrawal of price controls under 
the policy announced by the Administra- 
tion following VJ-day, the OPA shall forth- 
with withdraw such controls. 

Some concern has been expressed that re- 
moval of price controls in the oil industry 
might result in run-away and inflationary 
price raises for crude and refined products, 
Such fear is, however, dissipated by the sta- 
tistical position prevailing in the industry. 
With supply equaling and exceeding demand, 
the increase in storage develops a competi- 
tive condition that automatically applies the 
brakes to any sudden or severe price raises, 
During the month of February crude storage 
increased at the rate of approximately 160,000 
barrels a day. The Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion reports storage accumulations since 
January 1, 1946, in excess of 11,000,000 bar- 
rels. Bureau of Mines reports show at the 
close of the week of March 9, 1946, crude oil 
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storage in the United States totaled in excess 
of 226,000,000 barrels. 

A few days ago, following the filing of the 
National Crude Oil Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee’s report with the OPA and just ahead 
of the appearances of petroleum representa- 
tives before this committee, the OPA stated 
they would in the near future issue regula- 
tions authorizing or permitting crude-oil 
purchasers to increase prices across the board 
10 cents per barrel. It is the prevailing view 
in the industry that such increase is wholly 
inadequate. 

According to the February 11 report of the 
Crude Oil Industry Advisory Committee, the 
average cost of finding, developing, and pro- 
ducing crude petroleum rose from 170 cents 
per barrel in the years 1936-39, inclusive, to 
$1.60 per barrel in 1944. It is further pointed 
out by the report that during the base period 
1936-39, inclusive, the average excess of 
crude-oil income over replacement cost was 
45 cents per barrel, whereas the 1944 finding, 
developing, and producing cost of $1.60 a 
barrel was 35 cents greater than the average 
price for crude petroleum. Two factors con- 
tributed to this deficit; first, increased cost of 
supplies, materials, and labor; second, the in- 
creased and deeper drilling necessary for the 
discovery of new oil. 

Recent surveys disclose that in 1938, for 
each million barrels of new oil discovered, 
it was necessary to drill 10,000 feet of holes, 
whereas, in 1944, it was necessary to drill 
45,000 feet for each million barrels of new oil 
discovered, or an increase of 350 percent. It 
is, therefore, obvious that at least 35 cents 
a barrel is necessary to bring the price of 
oil in balance with the average cost of find- 
ing, developing, and producing, as disclosed 
by the Nationai Crude Oil Industry Advisory 
Committee. In view of the competitive posi- 
tion existing in the industry, there is no rea- 
son to believe that crude-oil price increases 
would exceed the 35 cents a barrel necessary 
to bring the price in balance with replace- 
ment cost at this time. It is, of course, 
obvious that the oil industry, or no other 
industry, can be expected to continue to be 
content with a bare return of operating cost. 
It is only fair, in the absence of a decrease 
in the cost of finding, developing, and pro- 
ducing crude petroleum, to say that there 
will be a natural striving within the indus- 
try to increase prices to include the profit 
factor if and when competitive circumstances 
permit, which is the only way the American 


public can be assured of a healthy economic 
organism that can guarantee a continued 
supply of petroleum products at reasonable 
prices. 


Refining surveys indicate that such in- 
creases in the cost of crude oil would prob- 


ably justify an increase of a cent a gallon 
on refined products, but, again, the statistical 
position of refined products may not permit 


such increase to immediately materialize. It 
should be pointed out that there has also 
been a constant increase of domestic stocks 
of finished and unfinished gasoline since VJ- 
day. For the week ended March 2, 1946, 
American Petroleum Institute estimates show 
a total of approximately 105,000,000 barrels 
of finished and unfinished gasoline in storage. 

The oil industry has functioned through 
the war years at a price for its crude produc- 
tion which wholly ignored the factor of re- 
production cost. This inequity has rested 
especially heavy on the stripper-well pro- 
ducer who has labored diligently to keep his 
small wells alive and thus preserve, as a 
conservation measure, the stripper reserves 
for future use. This price condition, of 
course, was no less burdensome to the largér 
producer but due to his greater reserves he 
was in a better position to stand the deple- 
tion of his capital inventories below ground. 
To meet the stripper-well emergency the 
Congress provided for a stripper subsidy 


ranging from 25 cents a barrel in the lower 
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grades of crude to 75 cents a barrel for Penn- 
sylvania-grade oil. It will be suggested that 
these subsidies must be terminated with 
withdrawal of price control. The largest 
subsidy now being received by any stripper- 
well owner outside of the Pennsylvania-grade 
producers, is 35 cents a barrel. If we are 
correct that midcontinent and Gulf-coast 
crude will advance the 35 cents per barrel 
necessary to bring the price in balance with 
reproduction costs, then it may be assumed 
that Pennsylvania, California, and Rocky 
Mountain grades will be corresponding in- 
creased, and the stripper-well producer will 
be precisely in the same financial condition 
with respect to price structure as he was 
under the subsidy except he will be living in 
an atmosphere of free and competitive enter- 
prise. He will also be free to take advantage 
of any special position or circumstance that 
may exist, such as availability to local re- 
finers or the production of oil having special 
characteristics which many times are im- 
portant factors to stripper-well producers. 

I have just had an opportunity to see the 
statement made by Mr. H. M. McClure, of 
Alma, Mich., president of the National Strip- 
per Well Association and chairman of the 
State Oil Board of Michigan, before the 
Special Committee of the Senate Investigat- 
ing Petroleum Resources. Mr. McClure 
makes it clear that although subsidies have 
been a substantial factor in preserving the 
Stripper wells throughout the duration of 
frozen prices, the stripper-well producers 
recognize that it is a more healthy economic 
condition and more in keeping with our 
form of government when any industry or 
any segment thereof is assured an adequate 
price for its production in a free and com- 
petitive market. 

A further continuation of price controls, 
particularly within the oil industry, is 
fraught with certain economic hazards which 
we cannctescape. Continued oppressive and 
unfair prices in any major basic industry ob- 
viously mean curtailment of production. 
Curtailment of production in any such in- 
dustry is reflected in new hardships to the 
American public and a greater lowering of 
living standards, because scarcities neces- 
sarily develop increased prices which elimi- 
nate the ability of the public to use the 
products produced as the prices increase. In 
the case of the oil industry, continued price 
controls at subnormal levels will curtail ex- 
pansion and finding of new petroleum re- 
serves as a backlog to’a continued healthy 
condition in the industry resulting in weak- 
ening the ability of the industry to perform 
one of its paramount obligations to the 
public in providing at all times adequate 
reserves, first, for the national defense, sec- 
ond, for civilian uses, and third, the service 
of expanding and developing new products 
for the benefit of the public. With the de- 
crease 6f production and a further curtail- 
ment of searching for and finding new petro- 
leum reserves, shortages of current available 
supplies will develop. This necessarily will 
result in inflationary prices. Such is the 
cost to the public of a controlled economy 
when controls are carried beyond a great 
national emergency such as war. 

A free €conomy cannot exist without free 
prices. They are one and the same. Any 
argument to the contrary is elusive. To pro- 
ceed on any other basis will lead us to bot- 
tomless pitfalls in the economic structure. 
Free prices are so definitely the core of a free 
economy that the statement must be ac- 
cepted as axiomatic. Prices are the reflec- 

“tions of economic conditions and decisions, 
and free decisions in the economic world 
have no other means of expression than 
through free prices. Economic decisions, 
\ike prices, are controlled by the immutable 
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law of supply and demand. All we ask is 
that industry be permitted again to function 
within the realm of this economic principle. 
The history of production and prices in Amer- 
ica is such as to warrant the confidence 
and faith that a system of free and com- 
petitive enterprise is the best yet devised. 





Inflation or Tyranny 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared on March 22, 1946, in 
the Portage Daily Register, Portage, 
Wis.: 

INFLATION OR TYRANNY 


Inflation produces widespread hardship and 
creates grave economic injustice. It is some- 
thing which we should endeavor to avoid 
so far as possible. 

But tyranny, injustice, and regimentation 
are also evils, greater evils perhaps than in- 
flation. We've gone through periods of in- 
flation more than once. Every great war has 
been followed by inflation. The results have 
been bad, but we recovered, stabilized our 
economy, and moved forward. 

For the first time in our Nation's history 
we are now making an effort to curb infla- 
tion by a system of controls which are all 
foreign to the traditional American way of 
conducting business. We have now a power- 
ful Government bureau whick can send en- 
forcement agents into almost every business 
house in the Nation and impose heavy 
penalties for any infraction of the rules 
established. We hear reports of heavy fines 
and adverse publicity imposed upon citizens 
because of trivial errors. 

In one of the recent press releases from this 
agency we note: 

The Blank Motor Co. fined $50 for sale of 
42 recapped passenger car tires, each at 20 
cents overcharge. 

The Blank Restaurant fined $50 for over- 
charge of 25 cents each on six chicken 
dinners. 

The Blank Grill $50 for overcharge of 35 
cents each on 20 porterhouse steaks; 10 cents 
each on five special T-bone steaks. 

The list is devoted almost entirely to petty 
offenses. A small businessman Overcharges 
by a margin of a few cents. He gets in trou- 
ble with the law—gets a lot of adverse pub- 
licity—is put in the class with the unpatri- 
otic chiselers who are endeavoring to bring 
about national disaster. 

All OPA methods are in startling contrast 
to the tactics employed by the Department 
of Internal Revenue. If you make an error, 
an honest error, in your income-tax report it 
will be called to your attention by a repre- 
sentative of that Department and you will 
have an opportunity to make the necessary 
correction without an unreasonable penalty 
and with no bad publicity. If the evidence 
indicates that you have attempted to defraud 
the Government, however, the penalty will be 
severe, 

Would it not be possible for the OPA to 
adopt a similar attitude and a similar policy? 
Congressmen should go into that little matter 
before they renew the OPA powers. 





To Life and Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I hope those who value personal liberty 
will read carefully the editorial which 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 25, 1946. It is a thought-provok- 
ing editorial. Justice Edward S. Dore 
has made a very valuable contribution to 
the cause of liberty, its origin, and its 
significance to free men as against an 
all-powerful totalitarian state. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting the editorial to which I 
have referred: 

TO LIFE AND LIBERTY 


We have chosen to print in these columns 
today excerpts from a notable speech. It 
was made recently by Associate Justice Ed- 
ward S. Dore, of the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court, at the Association 
of the Bar of New York City. Many readers 
will recognize the kinship of Judge Dore’s 
statements to the writings of the late Thomas 
F. Woodlock on this page. 

Judge Dore asserts the natural law, the 
self-evident truth that men are “endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights”; that a man, because he is a man, 
possesses rights of which no other man or 
men, however powerful, can morally de- 
prive him. 

It seems to us that, if that idea is lost or 
abandoned, there is lost with it the moral 
basis for resistance to the doctrines of total- 
itarianism, whether they assail us from with- 
out or bore from within; that if that idea is 
lost, the ideas of the dictators must conquer. 

Conversely, it seems to us, that if we re- 
tain and live that idea, the grisly teachings 
of totalitarianism are conquered as quickly 
and as easily as darkness is conquered when 
one switches on a light. 

“For man is essentially mind. In human 
affairs it is mind that ultimately matters. 
Ideas do finally direct human life. All the 
inventions and technological improvements 
we possess are in their origin mere ideas 
about reality. So are governments. It was 
an idea in the mind of a French corporal that 
originally produced Napoleon’s empire. It 
was an idea burning almost alone in the 
mind of a German corporal that helped cat- 
apult a modern nation into the monstrosity 
called nazism. It was an idea in the mind 
of a few great men in the Colonies that made 
the priceless thing we call America. For the 
protection of our lives, our liberties, and our 
persons America is primarily an idea and 
secondarily a sector of geography. If the 
same sector of geography were informed with 
the ideas of an oriental despotism, it would 
be just that and cease to be America. * * * 

“If there are any who think the idea of 
natural law has no bearing on everyday life, 
I should like them to ask themselves a few 
questions; such as: 

“What right do I have to life?’ or 

“What right do I have to liberty?’ 

“I doubt if anyone in this audience would 
answer by saying: : 

“‘T have a right to live because the state 
has not as yet found it expedient to “‘liqui- 
date” me,’ or even 

“ “My right to stay out of jail is because my 
lawyer could get me a writ of habeas corpus.’ 
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“If you accept natural law‘you have better 
answers. You know that your right to live 
was not given you by the Republican admin- 
istration in Albany or the Democratic admin- 
istration in Washington, and is not depend- 
ent on the mere will Lf either. Your right to 
liberty is secured by the writ of habeas 
corpus, but was not given you by the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Both rights are given you by a 
source of law more fundamental than any 
party or majority as the Declaration, made 
when the Nation was founded, proclaimed. 
And government itself is created primarily to 
secure—not to give—such rights) But if a 
sufficiently influential number of your fellow 
citizens can be brought to a frame of mind 
that denies natural right, the whole fabric 
of basic rights is in danger. 

“In our origins the founding fathers pro- 
claimed the source of our human rights and 
the basis of our .aw in a solemn declaration 
of principles and in an organic law giving 
effect to those principles. This is what they 
said in the Declaration: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men * * * are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights * * *. That to secure these rights 
governments are instituted among men de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

“By that solemn declaration the men who 
made America rooted the ultimate defense 
of our human rights in a divine endowment. 
The reference to the ‘just’ powers of govern- 
ment shows acceptance of natural law limi- 
tations proscribing arbitrary power in any 
form. They thus took their stand on the 
thought I have outlined that law is ulti- 
mately founded not in man’s mere subjective 
ideas but in nature, that the law of nature 
is from its Author, and that, therefore, man 
has natural rights which he does not get 
from the state * * %, 

“And experience shows that when law is 
based on will, and reason is used only as 
a mere instrument to further power, the lust 
for power is boundless. There is no limit 
to its demands. 

“The fifth act of Goethe’s Faust shows the 
palace in deep night. Faust, by the sale of 
his soul for power, has reached the pinnacle 
of world dominion but is fretted by the 
little dwelling of two poor old peasants, 
Baucis and Philemon, and their few linden 
trees. Faust summons Mephistopheles and 
says: 

“*These old people wiil have to disappear. 
I want those linden trees for my estate. 
Those few trees which do not belong to me 
spoil for me the possession of the world! 


“‘My mighty and unbounded will 
Is broken on yon sandy hill.’ 


“The diabolical force then operates— 
Mephistopheles and his three mighty com- 
rades soon report their work of annihila- 
ia * F SS; 

“Faust has domination of the world, but 
cannot tolerate two poor, weak, and inof- 
fensive little persons and their few linden 
trees. So law, divorced from reason and 
natural right, begets an insatiable appetite 
for power. The world is no longer the or- 
dered cosmos of the created univers@ subject 
to law under God; but chaos, the object of 
the demonic, unfettered will of men in power. 
We have seen in our own day, and not in one 
place only, this living will of aggression, 
never satisfied with dominion or territory. 

“It does not merely mean external aggres- 
sion against other states, though it does 
mean that; but also internal aggression 
against the state’s own subjects. The state 
is no longer the limited, separate, governing 


thing allowing a large area to liberty; it 
tends to become coextensive with the com- 
munity in all its aspects. It possesses man 
totally. The state is merged with the com- 
munity and becomes as class, race, or blood 
the supreme and sole end of all human ex- 
istence and effort. 

“No statutory, legal, or constitutional limits 
to power are recognized. An independent 
judiciary and courts are supplanted by mere 
administrative boards that become weapons 
for implementing state policy. The sphere 
of liberty outside the direct control of gov- 
ernment becomes less and less. Man must 
not own; the state will own for him. Man 
must not think; the state will think for him, 
and to make sure of this, controls every ave- 
nue of information and propaganda. Man 
must not be free to select his vocation in 
life. The state will ordain our lives. Man 
must not worship God; the state is sole ab- 
solute. The last and worst consequences re- 
veal themselves inevitably where the idea 
had its origin, namely, in the intellectual 
and spiritual life of men. The final end is 
mass consciousness; a mechanical, inhu- 
man, servile mass organization destructive 
of human liberty and personal responsibil- 
i 7. 2. 

“se * * Now, if law is based ultimately 
on general will instead of reason, there never 
can be an unjust law if the lawgiver has 
the power, i. e., the physical force to carry 
out his will. This is equally true whether 
the lawgiver is an individual tyrant, a group, 
or a majority. If there be no standard of 
right and wrong binding alike on ruler and 
ruled, and no limitation on the power of the 
state itself over the community, law ulti- 
mately becomes mere number or physical 
force. The end desired by the ruler then has 
value if he has the means, 1. e., the force, 
to put it into effect. That is the teaching of 
modern instrumentalism. That is the prac- 
tice of modern tyranny. * * * 

“If you revolt, as you do, from acceptance 
of that or of other legal violence of our 
time, it is only because, in spite of all that 
legal realism has said to the contrary, you 
still accept in the inner recesses of your mind 
the concept of natural law as the basis of 
human rights and of positive law. On that 
concept we have a rational basis for-the dis- 
tincticn between lawful political authority 
and mere tyranny. On -he kasis of juridical 
instrumentalism we can make no such dis- 
tinction. 

“Deny natural law and God as its author 
and in principle the citizens do not essen- 
tially diffe. from the animals in the state 
experimental farm. If the juridical differ- 
ence between them is solely of state com- 
petence, the state that created the distinc- 
tion may also abolish it. Experimentally 
and historically the more a government re- 
cedes from reason and natural law the closer 
it approaches to the idea of men as mere 
things. Witness, for example, the murder 
by the Nazi Government of its own people, 
i. e., those Germans whom the bureaucrat 
determined to kill because of alleged incur- 
able disease. Where do you stop? * * * 

“The idea that man is made for the state 
can find lodgment in American thought 
through dominance in the minds of Ameri- 
can lawyers and judges and in public opinion 
of a philosophy of law that denies our intel- 
lectual heritage, that despises our American 
origins, and puts no limit to state power, 
but makes the ultimate end of man the 
service of the state. Those supporting that 
idea are vocal. They are almost fanatically 
active. Unless those who accept the Ameri- 
can idea of law exert themselves in defense 
of its intellectual foundations, that idea, un- 
defeated by attack from without, may fail 
for lack of defense from within.” 
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or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I read in the Christian Science 
Monitor an editorial that impressed me 
with its challenge to us in these postwar 
times. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the editorial as follows: 


LAST LETTERS HOME 


Wait a minute, America. 

You, there, throwing your money around in 
night clubs and beach resorts. 

And you on the picket line. 

And you in the paneled office. 

And you in the cozy living room. 


This is the story of three men. No; this 
is the story of 140,000,000 men, women, and 
children. But three men are putting it to- 
gether, with their last thoughts; three men 
are writing it down, in their last wards. 
They are in Japanese prisons awaiting execu- 
tion for their part in the Doolittle raid on 
Tokyo. In a few years America will be going 
about its business again—its business of 
making a living, or more, and going to school, 
and the movies, and church, and downtown, 
and to the library, the club—and as some 
regrettable reports in the papers will have 
to tell, of doing things less admirable than 
these. 

Are you listening, America? 

“They have just told me I am liable to ex- 
ecution. * * * I have a heart and didn't 
ever want anyone to die because of me. 
* * * Ihave dreamed of peace ever since 
the war started and now I can’t understand 
why I am put in such a bad position. * * * 
I wish the court would reconsider and have a 
heart for us and try to understand that we 
have people at home that love us and we 
them.” 

That was Lieutenant Hallmark. Are you 
listening, America? 

“Here’s wishing Marge, all the family, and 
Lib a most happy future—please carry on 
for me—don’t let this get you down. Just 
remember that God will make everything 
right. * * * We've had some good times 
together, all of us. Life has treated us well 
as a whole and we have much to be thank- 
ful for. You are, all of you, splendid Chris- 
tians and knowing you and loving you has 
meant much in my life. So to you, mother, 
for through my whole life, sacrificing * * * 
toward making me, I hope, a fine son; to you, 
Aunt Marge, for helping me through school 
and holding up a fine ideal to me; to you, 
Aunt Mary * * * AuntLil * * * Uncle 
Mac * « “a Pie > « . Bess « - . 
eee OS eee 8 ae eS, 
The rest I write especially to mother.” 

That was Lieutenant Farrow. Are you 
listening? 

“Dad * * * Iwant you to know I died 
fighting for my country like a _ soldier. 
* * © May God bless you. * * * Say 
good bye to all my friends. * * * Dad,I 
want you to know that I loved and may God 
bless you.” 

That was Sergeant Spatz. 

These are excerpts from letters found in 
Japanese war-office files. They have been 
produced in connection with the trial of high 
Japanese officers charged with the illegal 
execution of some of General Doolittle’s men. 
But they put us all on trial before the courts 
of our own consciences. Other letters these 
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men wrote. They were to friends, recalling 
good times together, commenting on well- 
earned blessings that had come to other 
friends, disclosing mental snapshots—those 
days at Kelly, Christmas at Pendleton. 

We know you're very busy, America—price 
ceilings, strikes, inflation, housing shortage, 
and extra flowers to be rushed to suite 42 
before the party begins. Do we bore you? 

If we do, we don’t care. In these three men 
you can find a million, or ten million. They 
won the future for us, the happy future Lieu- 
tenant Farrow wished his loved ones, to live 
in peace as Hallmark wanted to, to go on 
fighting for the country Spatz served like a 
soldier. They gave everything for the chance 
the rest of us have today. How many of us 
would be proud to have them know what our 
own individual postwar part has been in 
serving the America they helped save. 





Security From Want and Hunger in Old 
Age Is Desire of All 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the desire for security from 
want and hunger in old-age is harbored 
by all men and women. Yet the attain- 
ment of that goal seems the most diffi- 
cult of cll social accomplishments. 

Why there should be any hesitancy on 
anybody’s part in the United States to 
advocate adequate old-age pensions for 
all citizens, I am at a loss to say. But 
there is plenty of hesitancy. Yes; even 
worse, there is plenty of opposition to 
the idea. 

The argument which makes me see red 
comes from the person who éays he would 
like to see an old-age pension system 
adopted if we could afford it, but where 
are we going to get the money? 

That makes me laugh. A nation 
which appropriates billions for the re- 
lief of other nations, for world-wide good 
will, for Government bureaus to spend, 
for hundreds of other things, can afford 
providing some system to retire our 
elderly people. 

A man or a woman spends a lifetime 
working to make the community a bet- 
ter place in which to live, paying taxes, 
sacrificing for family and friends. Cer- 
tainly, he or she deserves something bet- 
ter than public welfare or a pittance of 
a State pension or some other inadequate 
stipend. 

This Government must treat all old 
people alike. Why should several mil- 
lions be excluded from social security? 
Why shouldn’t a universal plan be 
adopted to include everybody? 

A lot of people sneer at Dr. Townsend’s 
pension theories. For my part, I believe 
if his plan were put into effect, we would 
be able to solve most of our economic 
ills. 

Money in the hands of all Americans, 
instead of here and there a few, is the 
secret of real prosperity. If part of our 
population is in rags and hungry the 
rest can never be happy. 


Therefore, I implore the members of 
this committee to take a great step for- 
ward in bringing about good times here 
in our country. Extend the Social Se- 
curity Act to all our people and make 
possible an era of good living such as 
the Nation and the world has never seen 
before. 





Wrecking the Ability To Employ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared on March 21, 1946 in the Wauke- 
sha Daily Freeman, Waukesha, Wis.: 


WRECKING THE ABILITY TO EMPLOY 


When the town forum here Sunday night 
discusses “Should price control, as it is being 
administered by the OPA, be continued?” the 
evidence of how badly this control has bogged 
down our reconversion from war to peace 
cannot be overlooked. Genuine shortages in 
civilion goods caused by the war have been 
transformed into artificial scarcity that is 
bound to continue until the administration 
calls a halt to its economic tinkering. In the 
CIO-United States Steel wage dispute the 
OPA finally admitted, after months of costly 
bickering and delay, that wages enter into 
the price of goods. 

Adjustments are now being made on the 
level of earnings during 1936-39, when 6 out 
of 10 firms in the Nation were operating at 
only a fraction of their full capacities. While 
this plan continues to hold prices in check 
in many lines, it is slowly choking off the 
Nation’s ability not only to produce but to 
employ, with the result that 2,500,000 vet- 
erans returning from service have already 
been forced to live on Government subsist- 
ence checks rather than on the money they 
could earn were they gainfully employed. If 
and when OPA ceilings are removed there will 
be a rise in prices but such price increases 
will be reduced by competition producing the 
goods which are now prevented from coming 
on the market. Industry will stifle inflation 
with production when permitted by the ad- 
ministration to do so. Historically, we have 
never had run-away prices on a rising pro- 
duction trend, nor can this run-away be pro- 
duced unless the Government starts the 
presses that print the money. 

Chester Bowles himself has clearly ac- 
knowledged the necessity of profit incentive 
to secure adequate production. He did this 
by advocating subsidies for food and other 
agricultural products supposedly under price 
ceilings. The Government has for a long time 
attempted to fool the public with subsidies 
by paying producers the difference between 
what they ought to get for their goods and 
what they are receiving under the ceiling- 
price policy. The difference—labeled “sub- 
sidy”"—goes to the producer not over the 
counter but through the back door, and is 
taken from the consumer in the “painless” 
way—hby taxes. Subsidies in billions of dol- 
lars are asked to hide the rising costs of living 
resulting from a wage-price policy that per- 
mits wages to rise and prevents the produc- 
tion of goods that can validate them. 

Seven months ago the Nation looked for- 
ward to the greatest prosperity of its his- 
tory—jobs and new wealth for 13,000,000 sons 
and nephews returned from the wars. What 
do we have today? Hand-outs for the veter- 
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ans who aren’t all back yet by any means. 
Prosperity has been deferred by a Govern- 
ment agency which was organized to prevent 
war profiteering. We’re still acting as though 
the war isn’t over. There can be no pros- 
perity under government by concession. 
Must we learn that by bitter experience? 





Mr. Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., for March 20, 
1946: 





MR. WALLACE 


Commerce Secretary Henry A. Wallace has 
just made the statement in Washington that 
Republican and Democratic Members of Con- 
gress who don’t follow party lines on major 
issues ought to be ‘icked out of their party, 
which means there would be no piace in 
government affairs for a man who thought 
along independent lines. 

If the whole thing were carried out as Mr 
Wallace suggests he would be one of the first 
to be »)anished from the Democratic Party, 
for in a recent congressional election in New 
York City to fill a vacancy Mr. Wallace backed 
the candidacy of Johannes Steele, an Ameri- 
can Labor Party candidate, and fought 
against the Democratic candidate, supported 
by all Democratic factions, and backed up by 
Mayor William O'Dwyer. 

We know of no man in public life who 
could size up the “phonies” like the late Al 
Smith. 

Al Smith in taking a crack at Wallace ac- 
cused him of being a “star gazer” rather than 
a man having his feet on the ground, and in 
the years that have come and gone since then 
we still think Al had Henry sized up cor- 
rectly. 

Wallace is a disappointed man these days, 
for had the fates picked him at Chicago in- 
stead of Truman 2 years ago he would now 
be Président and have the whole Nation at 
his command on which to work his economic 
theories that are said by experts to be some- 
what on the screwy side. 





Rehabilitation of War Amputees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


MrsHALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by J. H. 
Leib, national legislative director, Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II, and a 
letter addressed to him from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration: 

CONCERNING THE REHABILITATION OF WAR 

AMPUTEES 
(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director) 

Amvets—American Veterans of World War 

II—have been sponsoring a campaign to se- 
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cure automobiles for amputees as part of 
their prosthesis. We have attempted to se- 
cure the assistance and approval of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Also, we are now 
in touch with leading automobile manu- 
facturers in the hope of making arrange- 
ments to obtain priorities for these disabled 
war veterans who have given so much to 
their country. 

On February 28 this writer addressed a 
letter to General Bradley calling his atten- 
tion to the cars-for-amputees proposal and 
requested his views regarding the feasibility 
of the plan. After three telephonic conver- 
sations we received a letter from General 
Hawley, Chief Medical Director of the VA, 
on March 16, advising us to contact the mem- 
bers of the newly formed prosthetic advisory 
committee “in order to give your proposal full 
consideration so that concerted action can 
be initiated.” 

Amvets did exactly as General Hawley sug- 
gested, but in today’s newspapers Walter 
Bura, director of VA prosthetic service, rushed 
into print with a statement that his admin- 
istration is absolutely opposed to purchase 
eutomobiles for amputees. 

We wonder why the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion did not notify us how it felt about the 
proposal instead of referring us to contact 
its own amputee advisory committee? If 
this is the way the VA is going to work with 
its appointed advisers then it might as well 
abolish these useless committees. Another 
thing, is Mr. Bura speaking for the Veterans’ 
Administration, or for himself? 

There are today 13,489 one-limb amputees, 
1,000 two-limb amputees, 9 three-limb am- 
putees. 

If our Government can spend billions of 
dollars in the rehabilitation of Russia and 
England as well as other foreign nations— 
then certainly we can spend approximately 
$16,000,000 to help these amputees. 

The question that confronts amputees is 
mobility. Many of these unfortunate youths 
could do a day’s work provided they could 
get about. Most of them can walk only a 
few blocks on their artificial limbs. They 
can’t walk up a hill or in crowded areas. If 
they had a car to get around—many of them 
could make their own way in life without 
further Government assistance. This pro- 
posal deserves respectful consideration, and 
we hope that Congress will look into the 
matter carefully. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1946, 
Mr. JOSEPH LEIB, 
National Legislative Director, American 
Veterans of World War Il, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lets: Your letter of February 28, 
1946, addressed to Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Administrator, pertaining to furnishing 
automobiles for amputees by Government 
purchase, has been referred to this office for 
reply. 

A prosthetic advisory committee has been 
formed by the Veterans’ Administration to 
work with the prosthetic applicances on the 
needs of veterans who use artificial aids. In 
order to give your proposal full consideration, 
it is suggested that you contact any of the 
committee members so that concerted action 
can be initiated. 

For your information, a list of the mem- 
bers of this committee, together with their 
addresses, is herewith supplied you: 

Col. Robert S. Allen (arm amputee, World 
War II), Pentagon Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Aaron L. Danzig, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Col. John Haskell, New York Stock Ex- 
change, New York City. 

Capt. John H., Pratt, 905 American Security 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C, 





Sgt. Harold M. Dixon, 3711 Thirty-sixth 
Street NW., Mt. Ranier, Md. 

Hon. Augustine B. Kelley, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Edith Nourse Rogers, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

It is understood that the Honorable EpirxH 
NoursE Rocers, Member of Congress, is 
keenly interested in the furtherance of your 
proposed program. 

Very truly yours, 
Pau. R. HAWLEY, 
Chief Medical Director. 





Washington Cathedral 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a vast majority of Americans 
recognize that the Christian religion in 
some form is essential to a wholesome 
civilization, if not to national existence. 
As individuals they may or may not own 
allegiance to any particular church but 
they admit that the national motto In 
God We Trust is the statement of a 
simple fact. Religion has been an in- 
fluence of lasting spiritual and political 
significance ‘n American history. 

The tragedy which has befallen 
western civilization, laying waste cen- 
turies of cultural heritage, may well serve 
as a warning to all nations, that unless 
we experience a spiritual rebirth, we are 
going to face a thoroughly pagan and 
self-destructive civilization. Cut off 
from the living fountain of spiritual life, 
western civilization will fall under the 
shadow of a choking tyranny. Where 
God is made an outlaw, men become law- 
less, undisciplined followers of idolatrous 
stateism. It happened in fascism, in 
communism, and:in nazism. It can hap- 
pen to ourselves. | 

It is often emphasized that the Ameri- 
can Constitution separates state from 
religion and religion from the state. 
From a purely external point of view, 
such a statement is correct enough. And 
yet, Mr. Speaker, a deeper analysis of the 
separation between state and religion 
in this country will prove that our found- 
ing fathers wisely made this constitu- 
tional arrangement just because they 
believed in the indispensable values of a 
free, living religion. In fact, a religion so 
free that the state is prevented by law 
from interfering with the spiritual wor- 
ship of the citizens. 

The Marxist separation of church and 
state is based upon contempt for religious 
life as a poisonous superstitution. Our 
American constitutional philosophy bids 
us give unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s and unto God that which is 
God’s. 

Mr. Speaker, we in this House deem it 
our especially high privilege to belong 
to a legislative body which has kept faith 
through all these changing years of our 
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history with our constitutional respect 
for the eternal truth of God. 

Now, among the many implications of 
this national tradition of positive atti- 
tude towards religioa and religious free- 
dom, there is one which I wish to empha- 
size. Just as ours is a representative 
Government, so it seems to me that our 
National Capital should itself be thor- 
oughly representative of all that is best 
in American life. Each phase of Ameri- 
can life should be symbolized by a build- 
ing which gives outward expression to a 
significant inward reality. Thus the 
Capitol houses Congress and suggests 
legislative power. Justice is symbolized 
by the building of the Supreme Court. 
The White House is the seat of the Ex- 
ecutive. Art is enshrined in the Na- 
tional Gallery and science in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Gratitude for patri- 
otic service is evidenced by the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Jefferson and 
Lincoln Memorials. 

Where in Washington is religion en- 
shrined? Where, in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, is there a hous2 of God comparable 
to the great buildings which I have 
named? 

President Washington indeed recog- 
nized that a church for national pur- 
poses was an essential civic feature and 
his engineer Major L’Enfant, made pro- 
vision for it in his plan for the future 
city. But the realization of the plan has 
been long delayed, and even today, when 
various communions are drawing nearer 
to one another, it is probable that no 
church could be built which would com- 
pletely satisfy the aspirations of all 
Christian people. Tomorrow, we trust, 
it will be different. Meantime, there 
should rise in Washington the type of 
church structure which comes nearest to 
satisfying the spiritual aspiration of all. 
Such a structure would itself be a pow- 
erful factor in achieving unity. To de- 
lay its creation until unity has been 
achieved is to neglect an important 
means of attaining the very end which 
we desire. 

Happily a great Washington cathedral 
is actually in course of construction, 
Standing on Mount St. Alban, the high- 
est ground in the District, this church 
will dominate the skyline of the city. Its 
majestic proportions and the beauty of 
its design mark it as one of the great 
churches of the world. Although under 
existing conditions any such church must 
be affiliated with some one branch of the 
church universal—in this case the Epis- 
copal Church—this cathedral in fact 
radiates a spirit of Christian fellowship 
which fairly justifies its claim to be a 
house of prayer for all people. 

Appropriately enough, the Congress it- 
self long ago recognized the possibilities 
of this great undertaking, and in 1893, 
by special act, granted the charter under 
which the cathedral operates. 

A close—or campus—of some 57 acres 
has the cathedral as its central feature. 
Even in its unfinished state its majestic 
beauty profoundly impresses the crowds 
of pilgrims who visit it from all parts of 
the Union and of the world. It houses 
large congregations of worshipers on 
great occasions and ministers day after 
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day and Sunday after Sunday to the re- 
ligious needs of those who, while in 
Washington, have no other spiritual 
home. Ministers and people of various 
communions participate in these serv- 
ices, and from the cathedral pulpit are 
heard the voices of many preachers who 
own primary allegiance to non-Episcopal 
churches. As a place for the effective 
rendering of church music, the cathedral 
is unrivaled. The organ is one of the 
world’s finest instruments, and to hear 
in the cathedral the choral singing of 
the music of the masters is an unforget- 
able experience. In the cathedral hang 
the flags of each of the 48 States, and a 
Sunday in each year is set apart for 
prayer for the well-being of one of the 
States and its people. hus the Union 
of States in Washington Cathedral be- 
comes a fact of deep spiritual signifi- 
cance. Altogether it may fairly be said 
that the church when finished will go far 
toward the realization of Washington’s 
ideal. 

In order to finish it an organized 
movement is about to begin. The ulti- 
mate cost of completion is estimated at 
about $13,000,000. An immediate objec- 
tive will be the completion of the south 
transept and the nave at a cost of about 
$7,000,000. These, with the parts al- 
ready finished, will provide seats for 
7,500 people and standing room for over 
25,000. An appropriate and impressive 
part of the structure will be a war me- 
morial in which recognition will be given 
to the service of the soldiers who are 
known—just as at Arlington honor is 
paid to the soldier whois unknown. This 
memorial will be reared not merely for 
those who have died but for all who in 
World War II and earlier wars have 
placed their lives at the disposal of the 
Republic. Admirable as are the many 
civic and municipal memorials which are 
springing up all over the country, there 
is, I think, a peculiar appropriateness in 
a memorial which expresses the religious 
feelings of those who create it—a memo- 
rial which enshrines in the house of God 
the names of those who counted not their 
own lives as dear unto themselves. 

Around the cathedral are clustered its 
various auxiliary institutions, also the 
cathedral garden of unsurpassed beauty 
and an outdoor amphitheater for great 
ceremonies like the annual massing of 
the colors and for congregations too 
large to be accommodated in the ca- 
thedral. 

I have chosen to speak thus of the ca- 
thedral because I esteem it worthy to 
stand as an adequate symbol of the place 
of religion in the life of the Republic. 
This sanctuary is destined here in Wash- 
ington to become in time what St. Peter’s 
is to Rome, Notre Dame to Paris, and 
Westminster Abbey to London. There 
it stands—and will stand through the 
ages—a visible witness to the vitality of 
religion and an outward expression of 
our inward trust in God. It is worthy of 
the interest and support of all who may 
be reached by these words of mine. I 
want to do my bit in promoting an un- 
dertaking which should rank high in our 
list of patriotic endeavors. 
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Beach and Shore Erosion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
before the American Shore and Beach 
Preservation Association at the Carlton 
Hotel, March 21, 1946: 


Let me express to you my appreciation of 
this opportunity to talk with you about a 
common interest—the beaches and shores of 
our country. Your interest in our beaches 
has been and is being demonstrated in many 
ways: By your association itself, by your 
support of legislation affecting beaches, by 
your activity in your own communities and 
States. My interest in beaches is not so 
well known to you and I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to tell you of some of the things I 
have been thinking about. 

When, in the course of my duties, I took 
over my responsibilities as Chief of Engineers 
I found that one of my jobs was to cause 
investigations and studies to be made with 
a view to devising effective means of prevent- 
ing erosion of the shores of coastal and lake 
waters. In the act delegating this authority 
the Congress provided for a board of officers 
and civilians—the Beach Erosion Board— 
to advise me in this task. The more I learn 
of this aspect of my job the more am I im- 
pressed by and grateful for the wisdom thus 
shown by the authors of that legislation. A 
cynical colleague of mine once define: an 
advisory board as a group of experts who 
individually can do nothing but who meet 
and decide collectively that nothing can he 
done. I can assure you that this definition 
certainly does not apply to the Beach Erosion 
Board. 

The record of their accomplishments is well 
known to you up to the onset of the war. 
At that time the normal civil works activities 
of the Corps of Engireers, including those of 
the Beach Erosion Board, were suspended by 
Executive order and a necessary censorship 
of information imposed on Corps of Engi- 
neers’ activities. With the end of the war 
and relaxation of controls on information, 
it is possible to talk about the work done by 
the Board during the war. I can tell you it 
played an important part in the achievement 
of our victory. 

Although it had not been contemplated 
that the Beach Erosion Board organization 
would participate in the wartime activities 
of the Corps of Engineers, the nature of the 
war as it developed made a place for the 
Board almost immediately. Intelligence 
agencies were faced with demands for infor- 
mation on where beach landings could be 
made, what the beach was like, how deep 
was the water approach to the beach, and 
similar questions. It was soon discovered 
that answers to these questions were ex- 
tremely difficult to find, so—naturally—they 
were rapidly passed on to the Corps of Engi- 
neers. Fortunately the Beach Erosion Board 
was able to furnish the required data. 

From the background of knowledge and 
experience which had been built up by its 
study of our own shores and beaches the 
staff of the Board developed a way to supply 
data on foreign shores and beaches that were 
not otherwise available, often not even in 
the foreign country itself. 








In the early stages of the Board's intelli- 
gence activities little was known about the 
data required for beach landings. 

The task faced by planners of amphibious 
operations was formidable, for, aside from 
the endless detail of organization, there wer« 
the physical problems of how to land men 
and equipment on the beaches and get them 
over the beach area to roads or other com- 
munication lines. The solution of these 
problems required intimate knowledge of the 
character of beaches and the land immedi- 
ately back of the beaches. This was just the 
information collected by the board during 
its years of study of beaches and that poo! 
of knowledge proved to be of great value in 
solving these physical problems. Oddly 
enough, one of the first problems was t 
establish a uniform definition of 2 beach. 

The Board's first report on foreign areas 
published in early 1942 covered the channe! 
beaches of France. As a matter of interest, 
two of the beaches then intimately described 
were later selected to be the now famous 
Omaha and Utah beaches of the Normandy 
invasion. There followed 2 demand for ac- 
curate, detailed information on foreign coast 
lines, many of which were then almost un- 
known. North Africa, Sicily, New Guinea, 
Celebes, Morotai, Formosa—these were 
strange names and stranger places when the 
beach-erosion board was asked months in 
advance of operations to advise strategic 
planners on landing possibilities and beach 
characteristics. 

There are many who were convinced that 
a sort of legerdemain was employed by the 
board staff to produce reports of the accuracy 
and completeness achieved. Actually, of 
course, it was simply a case of technical 
know-how, combined with a background 
of knowledge of our own beaches. Research 
and study had established many basic rela- 
tions governing the behavior of beaches and 
it was possible to apply these relations to a 
small number of facts known about a specific 
foreign beach and thus deduce a more com- 
plete picture. 

Research and experimentation on beaches 
did not stop during the war. Some impor- 
tant developments resulted from tests in the 
board's wave tank. It will interest you to 
know, for example, that preliminary tests 
of the artificial harbor used in the Normandy 
operation were made in the board’s labora- 
tory and later at the Waterways Experiment 
Station at Vicksburg. The knowledge of 
waves and their effect on structures gained 
from previous study was of great value in this 
problem. 

The determination of the depth of water 
on coral reefs and a lack of knowledge of the 
character of the surface of such reefs were 
constantly troublesome to amphibious op- 
erations in the Pacific area. Tests made at 
the Board resulted in the development of a 
method of predicting accurately the depth 
of water on coral reefs. Studies also were 
made of coral reef surfaces and a publica- 
tion describing the results found wide use. 

One of the latest studies made concerns the 
formation and position of offshore sand bars. 
The Board staff has developed a method of 
predicting the depth and position of these 
very important obstacles in the approach to 
a beach, 

I have no intention of discussing the tech- 
nical details of the intelligence work per- 
formed by the Board—you heard about that 
this morning. I do want to emphasize to you 
the value of the research and study which had 
been carried on at a limited scale as part 
of the Board’s activity. It can be said, I 
think without fear af exaggeration, that the 
policy of the Corps of Engineers to encourage 
research paid large dividends in this, as in 
other cases. 

The War Department recognizes the neces- 
sity and the value to the Nation of knowledge 
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of shore processes. It supported enactment 
of Public Law No. 166, approved last July, 
which grants authority to the Corps of Engi- 
neers to engage in general investigations of 
coastal problems. This I consider a major 
advance. It constitutes, to my mind, a 
recognition of the importance to the Nation 
of our beaches as a valuable natural re- 
source. 

With the approval of Public Law No. 166 
we are now in a position to attack the study 
of shore and beach problems on the broad 
geographic front on which they exist rather 
than by isolated sorties on specific local 
areas. This is necessary to insure the best 
technical and economical solution to beach 
problems. Good beaches in Florida depend 
not only on what is happening on the Florida 
coast but also on what is happening on the 
whole south and middle Atlantic coast. The 
beach at Atlantic City reflects not only con- 
ditions there but conditions over the entire 
New Jersey coast as well. 

Regardless of the considerable advances in 
knowledge of beaches made during the last 
two decades the scientific study of beach 
erosion and shore protection is still in its 
infancy. In foreign countries, as well as our 
own, shore-protection works of some sort 
have been built for many years—the history 
of such works on the Belgian, Netherlands, 
and English coasts goes back for centuries. 
Yet, too much shore protection still is based 
on analogy rather than engineering analysis. 
Sometimes these works are successful but at 
other times not only are the works of no 
value, they cause definite damage. We can 
supplant the analogy process by increasing 
our knowledge of the forces affecting the 
stability of cur shores and of methods of 
modifying those forces by structures or in 
other ways to decrease their destructive 
effect. 

It is, therefore, our purpose, under the au- 
thority granted by Public, 1€6, to explore in 
detail’ the field of scientific investigation of 
shore processes. The history of any shore 
line is one of continual mobility and change. 
A beach is a living thing, molded and re- 
molded with every breaking wave. Stability 
is only relative and observance of the Biblical 
injunction against building houses on the 
sand is nowhere more imperative than on 
the shore front. Where shores are unde- 
veloped or where development has been zoned 
well back of the shore, variations in the beach 
are of little importance. 

The problem is acute where intense de- 
velopment has crowded the shore and even 
minor variations assume great importance. 
Then property holders become aware of the 
force of nature and a cry for immediate pro- 
tection is raised. , 

Wastage of our shore lines and economic 
methods of preventing such wastage are not 
matters of concern and receive little atten- 
tion until the ocean begins to lap at the 
doors of property owners. It is then too late 
to collect the fundamental knowledge and 
develop the experimental methods required 
to attack the problem in all its complexity 
and arrive at a sound, economical solution to 
the specific problem. 

This situation is now changed. The au- 
thority granted by Public Law 166 and the 
recognition of the importance of the problem 
which its passage indicates justify the adop- 
tion of a national study, or research, plan for 
the investigation of coastal erosion problems. 
The program will be conservative and di- 
rected to the procurement of the informa- 
tion necessary to develop and perfect reliable, 
economical methods of shore and beach pro- 
tection. Field research and study on the 
beaches will be an important part of the pro- 
gram. Laboratory experimentation is ex- 
pected to be useful in the development of 
theoretical phases of the work as well as in 
the investigation of idealized situations as 


preliminary or pilot studies of problems in 
nature. 

Problems of protection and rehabilitation 
associated with highly developed beach areas, 
where property values are appreciable, must 
logically receive first attention. However, it 
may be desirable to study undeveloped areas 
for the purpose of formulating the general 
relations governing the behavior of the shore. 
As a rule these general investigations will not 
result in a definition of conditions or a spe- 
cific plan for the improvement of any par- 
ticular local area. They will be made for the 
purpose of developing knowledge, techniques, 
and procedures which can then be applied to 
particular locations. The cooperative prin- 
ciple established by the act creating the 
Beach Erosion Board will be maintained for 
the study and development of a plan of im- 
provement for specific localities, unless other- 
wise authorized by Congress. Our plan of 
operation is to obtain a sufficient background 
of knowledge and scientific principles to 
insure the possibility of arriving at a sound, 
economical method of improving a dangerous 
erosion condition within a reasonable time 
and without the necessity of conducting long, 
difficult studies when an immediate remedy 
is required. 

Important as general investigations of 
shore-line phenomena are—they represent 
only one part of the problem. An equally 
important—and perhaps more difficult—task 
lies in the continued development of interest 
in the conservation of our beaches as a na- 
tional asset. By far the major portion of 
our shore lines, and certainly, with few ex- 
ceptions, the presently most desirable beach 
areas are held in private ownership. En- 
tirely uside from questions of restricted pub- 
lic usage and development associated with 
private ownership there is the problem of 
conserving privately owned beaches. You are 
all familiar with the example of one owner 
protecting his beach to the detriment of 
his adjoining neighbors. The best intentions 
in the world cannot prevent this condition 
at present. Beaches occur as physical units, 
not as subdivided lots, and unless and until 
protection is provided on the physical unit 
base we shall continue to suffer. It is hoped 
that some of these evil effects of protection 
may be alleviated by increased knowledge 
of how to provide protection, but the final 
solution probably lies in another direction. 
I submit to you the thought that private 
owners should become conscious of the re- 
sponsibility imposed on them to preserve 
a national asset. If this responsibility can 
be recognized the way will be paved for 
private owners to collaborate in the solution 
of their erosion problems and benefit them- 
selves and the public by acting collectively 
rather than individually in providing pro- 
tective works. 

Your association pioneered in awakening 
public interest in beach problems. Several 
of the States have recently adopted legisla- 
tion which gives a prominent place to public 
interest and provides means of taking posi- 
tive action to protect and encourage that 
interest. California, for example, has an ex- 
cellent program for the acquisition and de- 
velopment of public-beach lands. They have 
recognized the importance of conservation 
of their beach resources by providing for a 
State erosion-control engineer. New York 
has made similar provision for protection 
and developing of public-beach lands. Mas- 
sachusetts and New Jersey have for years 
engaged in the construction of works to 
protect their beaches. Ohio has recently 
devoted much attention to its Lake Erie 
beaches. 

Interest has been awakened but it must be 
kept alive and expanding if we are to achieve 
the maximum benefit possible. We can pro- 
vide technical information gained through 
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our general investigations and studies but 
there must also be a means for applying the 
information in the construction of necessary 
works. 

These are a few of the things I have been 
thinking about that I wanted you to know. 
I hope I have been able to indicate not only 
@ sympathetic attitude but also a great 
personal interest in the future progress of 
development in the conservation of our beach 
resources. You have my assurance that the 
Corps of Engineers will do its part by con- 
tinuing experimental work and study on an 
exnanaed scale under the recently granted 
authority. 





Discrimination Against Veterans in Civil 
Service Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I have included herewith a 
statement by the legislative director of 
the American Veterans of World War II, 
also a clipping from the Washington 
Daily News, Wednesday, January 20, 
1946, and one from the Army Times, 
March 23, 1946. 

These deal with the discrimination 
complaints between the enlisted men 
and officers seeking positions in the 
Government service. These statements 
should be read by every Member of 
Congress. 


AMVETS PROTEST BUREAUCRATIC DISCRIMINA- 
TION BETWEEN ENLISTED MEN AND OF- 
FICEDS 

(By J. H. Lieb, national legislative director) 


Last January 30, Amvets, American Vet- 
erans of World War II, addressed a protest to 
Gen. Omar Bradley, regarding a number of 
complaints from GI’s, which strongly indi- 
cated that the Veterans’ Administration was 
permitting its personnel director to dis- 
criminate between former enlisted men and 
officers of the armed forces in job selections. 

Then several days ago, on March 19, the 
Washington Post featured a front-page ar- 
ticle charging that the Civil Service Com- 
mission apparently was willing to carry the 
Army caste system over into civilian life by 
inaugurating a new job questionnaire known 
as Form 57, which asks sundry questions 
about military rank. This bureaucratic 
devised job application has all the earmarks 
of Heinz’ 57 varieties of sour pickles. 

Another complaint that has come to the 
attention of this writer concerns the subtle 
technique used by Government personnel di- 
rectors to ascertain whether or not a pro- 
spective job seeker was an enlisted man or 
officer. Here is the way this is done. In 
the first interview the applicant is asked if 
he is on terminal leave. The answer is 
usually sufficient to make a distinction in 
rank, for enlisted men do not get terminal 
pay while officers do. If the veteran hap- 
pens to be a former GI the door to a rela- 
tively high-bracket job is slammed in his 
face without further inquiry into his quali- 
fications or experiences. 

It is apparent that the Government should 
set an example throughout the Nation and 
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set up ways and means of preventing job 
discrimination between veterans who may 
or may not have held rank while in the 
service of their country. Certainly, every- 
one must agree that jobs should be given out 
only on the basis of ability to perform the 
necessary duties. Everyone knows, or should 
know, that rank was given to many men who 
neither deserved the honor nor were they 
qualified or capable of carrying it with 
dignity and respect. Therefore, rank should 
not play a dominant role in job determina- 
tion. 

Regardless of the denials to the contrary 
it is common knowledge that job discrimina- 
tion does exist in Government agencies and 
President Truman should see to it that this 
unfair practice is discontinued once and for 
all time. Two apropos newspaper clippings 
follow: 


[From the Washington Daily News of Janu- 
ary 30, 1946] 


“For OFrFricers ONLY’ SIGN HuNG ON Brest VA 
Joss, Is CHARGE 


“The American Veterans of World War II 
today have sent Gen. Omar Bradley, Director 
of Veterans’ Administration, an open letter 
protesting alleged discrimination against en- 
listed men in VA pay brackets. 

“Charging it has become a practice to chan- 
nel enlisted personnel into brackets under 
$3,600, while setting officers up in lusher jobs, 
Amvets demanded explanation and remedy. 

“‘Amvets national headquarters were duly 
impressed,’ said the letter, ‘with your recent 
action in removing the use of military titles 
by men in the service of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. It was a move in the right direc- 
tion. 

“It has now been brought to our atten- 
tion that further effort on your part might 
eliminate a condition equally detrimental. 
It has been stated that discharged enlisted 
personnel have no opportunity for jobs in 
brackets above $3,600 per year. Only previ- 
ous officer personnel has been held to be eli- 
gible for such positions. We take issue with 
this unfair practice feeling that the basis of 
employment should be the ability of the ap- 
plicant and not his previous rank. 

“*We would appreciate any advice you may 
have as to the existence of this condition and 
remedies planned.’ ” 


{From Army Times of March 23, 1946] 


“Ex-GI'’s OUTRANKED ON NEW GOVERNMENT 
Jos ForRMS 


“WASHINGTON.—This week veteran and 
labor groups protested to President Truman, 
Congressmen, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion over discrimination against former en- 
listed men who are now required to state 
military rank when applying for civil-service 
obs. 

: “Charging that the Army caste system is 
being carried over into civil life, the various 
groups claimed that the new form 57, which 
must be filled out by all those who want 
Government jobs, is unfair to ex-GI’s who 
will automatically be judged inferior to offi- 
cer applicants, regardless of their individual 
qualifications. 

“DEMANDS MADE 


“The Civil Service Commission has been 
bombafded with demands that the question 
of rank on the new form 57 be struck out. 
Five and a half million copies of these forms 
have been ordered for use in securing per- 
sonnel for over a million jobs in the coming 
year. 

“The Commission has issued a statement 
saying that form 57 ‘provides every possible 
opportunity’ for veterans to give ‘a com- 
plete account of the service rendered. 

“*Where experience is a factor in assign- 
ing ratings, the Commission gives full credit 
for all experience acquired by a person sery- 
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ing in the armed forces whether as an 
enlisted man or as an officer.’ 
“WIDESPREAD PROTESTS 


“Protests agaist the new forms have come 
in from many quarters.” 





One Hundred Film and Radio Performers 
Cited for Patriotic War Efforts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am submitting a list of the names of 
stage, screen, and radio artists who gave 
their talents to boost the morale of the 
armed forces during the war vears, and 
who will receive citations from the War 
and Navy Departments for their work. 

Under the auspices of the Hollywood 
Victory Committee these artists trav- 
eled to all parts of the world to bring 
cheer and a “little bit of the good old 
U.S. A.” to our boys wherever they were, 
often in the front line where the enemy 
could almost hear the show. 

I am confident the Members of the 
House are proud of the services rendered 
to our soldiers by these troupers and are 
happy to know they are receiving due 
recognition for their help in winning the~ 
war. 

Mass citation to more than 100 film and 
radio performers who contributed their serv- 
ices during the war years to armed forces 
radio service for entertainment of GI’s over- 
seas has been directed by the War and Navy 
Departments. Special plaque was awarded 
to Hollywood Victory Committee, represent- 
ing the thanks of millions of servicemen. 
Also paid tribute were networks, recording 
companies, and talent organizations for their 
part in the gigantic undertaking of keeping 
the troops entertained throughout the world. 
Personalities named in the citation were: 

Fred Allen, Elvia Allman, Andrews sis- 
ters, Robert Armbruster, Eddie “Roches- 
ter” Anderson, Lucille Ball, Edward Barrett, 
Lionel Barrymore, Jack Benny, Janet Blair, 
Mel Blanc, Bea Benaderet, M. A. “Ishka- 
bibble” Bogue, Arthur Q. Bryan, Count Basie, 
Victor Borge, Edgar Bergen, Charles Boyer, 
Bill Boyd, George Burns and Gracie Allen, 
Bing Crosby, Bob Crosby, Charles Cantor, 
Eddie Cantor, Lou Crosby, Jack Carson, Ken 
Carpenter, Jerry Colonna, Cass Daley, Laraine 
Day, Bette Davis, Elmer Davis, Jimmy Du- 
rante, Andy Devine, Linda Darnell, Joan 
Davis, Dennis Day, Gloria De Haven, Anita 
Ellis, Dale Evans, Nelson Eddy, Skinnay En- 
nis, Helen Forrest, Pat Friday, Ken Fry, Jinx 
Falkenburg, Judy Garland, Ed Gardner, 
Paulette Goddard, Kathryn Grayson, Georgia 
Gibbs, Frank Graham, Betty Grable, Eddie 
Green, Bonita Granville, June Haver, Harry 
“The Hipster’ Gibson, Jack Haley, Connie 
Haines, Bob Hope, Lena Horne, Celeste Holm, 
Walter Huston, Sterling Holloway, George 
“Gabby” Hayes, Rita Hayworth, Lionel Hamp- 
ton, Dick Haymes, Marsha Hunt, Jose Iturbi, 
Gordon Jenkins, Harry James, Spike Jones, 
Kay Kyser, Danny Kaye, King Sisters, King 
Cole Trio, Stan Kenton, Peter Lorre, Les Paul 
Trio, Frances Langford, Lum and Abner, 
Martha Mears, Lincoln Miller, George Mur- 
phy, John Mercer, Fred MacMurray, Herbert 
Marshall, Garry Moore, Nora Lou Martin, Ella 





Mae Morse, Butterfly McQueen, Harry Mitch- 
ell, Mitchell Boy Choir, Marilyn Maxwell, 
Lauritz Melchior, Frank Morgan, Bob Nolan 
and Sons of the Pioneers, Virginia O’Brien, 
John Ogilvie, Pied Pipers, Edward G. Robin- 
son, Roy Rogers, Andy Russell, Shirley Ross, 
Lina Romay, Ginny Simms, Frank Sinatra, 
John Sheehan, Dinah Shore, Jeri Sullivan, Jo 
Stafford, Verne Smith, Red Skelton, Ransome 
Sherman, John Scott Trotter, Mel Torme and 
the Meltones, Arthur Treacher, Martha Til- 
ton, Harry Von Zell, James O. Weldon, Don 
Wilson, Ernie Whitman, Margaret Whiting, 
Glenn Wheaton, Duke Wales, Orson Welles, 
Robert Young, Loretta Young. 

Institutions receiving citation follow: 

Hollywood Victory Committee, Screen 
Actors Guild, ASCAP, Local 47 of American 
Federation of Musicians, American Federa- 
tion of Radio Artists, American Federation 
of Musicians, National Association of Broad- 
casters, Columbia Records, Capitol Records, 
Decca Records, Victor Records, Radio Re- 
corders, Universal Recording Co., C. P. Mac- 
Gregor Recording Studios, Allied Record 
Manufacturing Co., Columbia Recording 
Corp., RCA Manufacturing Co. (Victor Divi- 
sion), The Langevin Co., Radio Products 
Sales Co., T-W-T Transmitter Co., Mutual 
Broadcasting System, National Broadcasting 
Co., Columbia Broadcasting System, Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. 





Belated Reckoning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, while in 
Honolulu last year with a subcommittee 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee, I 
learned of numerous instances of in- 
justice during the long unnecessary 
period of military government in Hawaii. 

The following editorial of H. B. Snyder 
of the Gary Post-Tribune sets out some 
condensed practical things on military 
government: 

BELATED RECKONING 


The importance to the average citizen, and 
to the future of the United States as a de- 
mocracy, of the Supreme Court’s recent rul- 
ing denying to military authorities the right, 
even in wartime, to usurp the functions of 
civil courts cannot be overestimated. 

It reaffirms the unique preeminence in this 
Nation of what jurists somewhat ambigu- 
ously refer to as the rule of law. It holds 
aloft for all the world to see the fact that 
America, even in times of greatest peril, 
remains a government of just and established 
laws, rather than one of men or of military 
edicts. It proclaims in unmistakable lan- 
guage the democratic insistence upon civilian 
superiority over the military. And it serves 
stern warning upon all uniformed com- 
manders and members of courts martial, 
present and future, that their acts and de- 


cisions, whatever the provocation or the 
exigency, are in no wise privileged or 
irrevocable. 


The facts that the situation involved oc- 
curred in the Territory of Hawaii, rather than 
in the continental United States, and at a 
time when that territory was under martial 
law, but measurably heighten the dramatic 
effect of the pronouncement. 
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Unfortunately, the decision was belated— 
as, under the circumstances, it could not but 
have been. This redemption cannot restore 
to the two civilians affected the many long 
months they suffered in illegal imprisonment. 
But the reckoning is nonetheless sure for its 
tardiness. 





Old-Age Assistance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, the need 
is greater than ever before for enact- 
ment of legislation that would assist our 
old folks. This group has been neglected 
too long and they should be cared for by 
passing legislation which would grant 
them a liberal pension. 

Let us give our old folks—all of them— 
a liberal pension without any strings at- 
tached, at little more cost to the taxpay- 
ers. Let us do away with the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars we are spending 
for useless help on administration and 
give that money to our old folks instead. 
Our elders want security and peace. 
They do not want to be upset every 6 
months by a Federal investigation to see 
whether or not they have gotten rich 
from their meager allowance during the 
last 6 months. We must assure our eld- 
ers a just pension instead of the grossly 
unfair and unjust assistance they are 
now receiving. 

This country has the natural wealth, 
the resources, the raw materials, the 
manpower, the mills, factories, and in- 
dustrial machinery to give every Ameri- 
can family all it needs in the way of food, 
clothing, education, luxuries, and pleas- 
ures. There is enough food to feed every 
hungry person; there is wool and cotton 
to clothe every Man, woman, and child 
in the country; there are materials in 
mines and forests, mills, factories, and 
warehouses to house every family in 
America in a modern home; there are 
raw products and modern machines suf- 
ficient to equip these homes with both 
necessities and luxuries; there are 
enough railroad engines and freight cars 
to transport these needs of men to every 
nook and corner of the country. Are we 
going to use these to advantage or are 
we going ahead with the present con- 
fused state of affairs? 

The United States for years has been 
conserving forests, lands, wild game, and 
oil. We guard the flying geese and 
ducks and we protect the mineral wealth 
under the ground. I believe it is time 
to conserve human beings, to make life 
comfortable for our old folks. 

I do not need to remind you of the 
thousands of underprivileged, ill-fed, 
ill-housed, and ill-clothed people in our 
country. I am certain that all of you 
have seen cases similar to this. An old 
woman, who must depend upon her 
meager welfare assistance as her only 
source of income, enters a grocery store 


and wantonly views the choice high- 
grade meats, fruits, and so forth, but 
cannot purchase same because her small 
allowance will not permit her to do so. 
Instead, she leaves the store with a loaf 
of bread and possibly a bottle of milk 
which probably will serve as the main 
course of one of her meals. 

I am certain that many of you are 
familiar with many cases similar to this. 
An old man 80 years old with no living 
relatives resides in a cheap humble 
apartment house and pays $2.50 per week 
rent. He is too old and feeble to do his 
own cooking, notwithstanding the fact 
that he does not have the facilities to 
cook. His small pension will not permit 
him to buy three meals a day so instead 
he eats a late breakfast consisting of 
toast and coffee and his second and last 
meal for the day is consumed in the late 
afternoon and usually consists of a 
vegetable dinner, for he cannot afford 
meat with his meal. 

Conditions such as those just described 
are a disgrace to our country and they 
should not be tolerated. It is time that 
something was done for our old folks. 

I noticed in the press not long ago that 
a coal company was going to retire Old 
Jack, a mule who spent 19 of his 23 years 
pulling cars in a coal mine. Old Jack 
will spend the rest of his days in com- 
fort at company expense. However, I 
am just wondering what will happen to 
the old men who are working in the same 
coal mine when they get too old to work? 

When the wage earner has toiled for 
40 years or more, he or she should be re- 
tired with a pension that will enable 
them to live in comfort the rest of their 
days. Our elders should not be relegated 
to the junk heap the same way we do a 
worn-out machine. 

We now have 15,000,000 people over the 
age of 60 and 9,000,000 over the age of 65. 


. The labor force over 60 years of age is 


5,200,000 and the number on old-age 
assistance is 2,000,000. Others on retire- 
ment pay total 469,000. Only 614,734 
over the age of 65 are employed. 

We have loaned billions to foreign na- 
tions and they never repaid these loans. 
The New Deal is planning to loan many 
more billions to foreign countries. It is 
time to call a halt to these foreign hand- 
outs and begin looking after our own 
people first. 

The proponents of these foreign loans 
contend that the money will come back 
to America in wider markets, if the plan 
works. However, if some of this money 
were distributed to our elders of America, 
in pensions, both the money and goods 
would remain in the United States. Our 
elders must be able to have buying power 
to purchase the products which farmers 
and factory workers are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

Just think of it, the money they wish 
to loan Britain would build 500,000 homes 


*at $5,000 each, furnish each home with 


$1,500 worth of furniture and electrical 
equipment, and place a $1,500 car in each 
front yard. 

I have submitted this statement to the 
Ways and Means Committee to be used 
in connection with hearings on pension 
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legislation and I sincerely and earnestly 
hope that the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee will consider this im- 
portant matter now and report an ade- 
quate pension bill to the House floor for 
vote. 





Petitions From Citizens of Chicago 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to make it a matter 
of record that I have received petitions 
signed by approximately 12,000 citizens 
of Chicago asking that Congress adopt 
the following three measures: 

First. The immediate renewal of the 
rent and price control law until June 
1947. 

Second. The establishment of ceiling 
prices on new and old housing. 

Third. The continuation of the food 
subsidies necessary to hold down the cost 
of living. 

These petitions were circulated by the 
Chicago Federation of Consumers, 176 
West Adams Street, Chicago. They are, 
I believe, a significant expression of pub- 
lic opinion. 





Black Marketing in Cattle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the black 
market is filourishing throughout the 
country and the Midwest is feeling the 
brunt of it. 

Beef killings in Iowa packing plants 
during the past few weeks have been cut 
from 25 percent to 50 percent. During 
the week ending March 9 alone, out of 
25,000 cattle marketed in Sioux City, 
about 14,000 were shipped on the hoof to 
out-of-State processors. These outside 
buyers are offering more for Iowa cattle 
than a legitimate packer can offer and 
still remain in business under OPA ceil- 
ings. A little money on the side seems 
to do the trick. 

Egg ceilings of $9.20 per case of 30 
dozen are disregarded by payments to 
farmers and country stores of from $1.25 
to $1.50 per case over ceiling prices. A 
premium of from 5 to 10 cents is being 
paid on butter, which is now selling at 
75 cents a pound on the east coast. Lum- 
ber on the west coast is selling at from 
$250 to $300 per car over ceiling prices, 
which amounts to about $10 per thou- 
sand. The lumber dealer in the Midwest 
gets none. Yellow pine in the South is 
selling from $10 to $20 per thousand 
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board feet over ceilings, and the Midwest 
gets none. 

I, for one, would like to know what 
the OPA is going to do about it. 

To show the situation as it relates to 
black marketing in cattle in our Midwest 
territory, I include as a part of my re- 
marks an editorial taken from the Sioux 
City (Iowa) Journal of March 21, 1946, 
as follows: 


REDUCED CATTLE KILLS 


Packers in Sioux City, Kansas City, and 
other livestock centers are reducing their 
cattle kills and are laying off workers. This 
means there is to be a beef shortage, and it 
means further that unemployment for thou- 
sands of workers will become a community 
problem. In addition, it means loss of busi- 
ness not only for the packers but for various 
other enterprises. 

In Sioux City a slowing down of packing- 
house activity and stockyards business cre- 
ates a situation threatening to the entire 
community. This, for the reason that the 
packing industry is the largest one in this 
city, and, therefore, anything that interferes 
with it or disturbs it is felt by the entire 
population. The business of packing meats 
cannot decline, even temporarily, without 
everybody in the city suffering in consequence 
in one way or another. 

The cattle kills are being reduced of neces- 
sity. The beef cattle simply are not avail- 
able to the packers. They are not coming 
into the stockyards to be bought and slaugh- 
tered and processed. That is to say, they are 
not available in sufficient numbers to keep 
the plants operating at anything like ca- 
pacity. Hence, the necessity of laying off 
large numbers of workers. 

The Sioux City packers and those in ether 
cities of the Middle West have reduced their 
cattle kills for the reason that the Office of 
Price Administration has put a ceiling price 
on the food animals. The packers can pay 
just so much and no more if they conform to 
the regulations And they must conform to 
the regulations or get into trouble with the 
Federal Government. 

Livestock producers are selling to inde- 
pendent packers, to black-market operators, 
and the beef is going to other sections of the 
country at higher prices which consumers are 
willing and eager topay. Independent pack- 
ers who dare to operate in the black market 
are raiding the areas where cattle are condi- 
tioned for sale, are paying above the ceiling 
prices or giving bonuses to make their deals 
more attractive. Possibly, a good many of 
these operators who are throwing the packing 
business into confusion with their raiding 
operations feel that they are within the law 
since nothing appears on their books to indi- 
cate violation of OPA regulations. However, 
the hope is that a quiet but thorough Federal 
investigation under way will reveal just what 
has been done to disturb the market and that 
those who have violated regulations will be 
proceeded against and punished if convicted. 

This is a real crisis for the packers and for 
the consumers of processed meats, especially 
in the Middle West where cattle are produced 
and conditioned for the livestock market. It 
is a cwisis for the thousands of packinghouse 
workers who find themselves out of employ- 
ment and who must apply for relief in unem- 
ployment compensation, thus putting a 
heavier burden on taxpayers. The crisis also 
touches the tax lists of communities where 
packinghouses are operating. Reduced reve- 
nue must be considered as going along with 
increased outlay for relief. By all mean the 
Federal and State authorities must go 
through with a complete investigation of 
-what is at the bottom of this development 
and put an end to it. Only orderly market- 
ing is tolerable to the people as a whole, and 
if it be proper to maintain OPA regulations 
for the legitimate packing houses they ought 
to have all the protection the Government 


can afford them. This black market is one 
thing that must be hit as hard as possible. 
Such operations are detestable Every 
honest citizen hates a chiseler. 





Requirements for Admission to the United 
State Military Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing bill which I am introducing to- 
day: 


A bill to prescribe additional requirements 
for admission as a cadet to the United 
States Military Academy, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, no person shall be 
initially admitted as a cadet to the United 
States Military Academy on and after July 1, 
1947, unless prior to such admission he shall 
have honorably completed at least 9 months 
of active Federal service as an enlisted man 
in the Army of the United States, or in any 
component thereof. 

Sec. 2. On and after the date of approval of 
this act, all persons who are selected as can- 
didates for admission as cadets to the United 
States Military Academy shall be required to 
meet all physical and mental requirements 
for such admission not later than 9 months 
preceding the time of their admission. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to pre- 
clude such physical examination immediately 
preceding the admission of such candidates 
to the academy as cadets as may be required 
by regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of War. 

3. On and after the date of approval of 
this act, any enlisted man of the Army of the 
United States, or of any component thereof, 
who is selected as a candidate for admission 
as a cadet to the United States Military 
Academy or who receives a permit as a candi- 
date for admission as a midshipman to the 
United States Naval Academy may, after 
having completed at least 9 months of hon- 
orable active Federal service in the Army of 
the United States, or in any component 
thereof, upon his request and in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War, be discharged 
from the military service. 





Air Service to Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of March 19, 
1946: 

MILWAUKEE—CITY RIGHT IN ITS PLEA TO BREAK 
BOTTLENECK AT CHICAGO 

When the city of Milwaukee, acting 

through the association of commerce, re- 
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cently filed a petition with the civil aero- 
nautics board demanding that the board re- 
fuse to permit the creation of an aviation 
bottleneck at Chicago, it served the best in- 
terests not only of this community but of 
many others. 

Milwaukee wants the board to overthrow 
the findings of its examiner, F. Merritt 
Ruhlen, who denied the petition of five out 
of six major air lines to inaugurate direct, 
one carrier service into and out of Wiscon- 
sin’s metropolis. 

Examiner Ruhlen contended, in large part, 
that Milwaukee has good train connections 
with Chicago and therefore its people can 
go by rail to that center to start their air- 
plane transits. 

This would be to repeat in the air what 
has happened on the ground. Everything 
from covered wagons to railroads had to find 
their way around geographical obstacles, so 
they ultimately arrived at a few so-called 
transportation centers. Passengers and 
freight were fed into those centers. Trans- 
fers were made there. The centers prospered 
but hundreds of bypassed communities were 
stifled thereby. 

Airplanes can pass over almost every geo- 
graphical obstacle. They not only should 
be permitted to do so, but should be com- 
pelled to do so wherever practical. 

The Milwaukee petition to the CAB cor- 
rectly contends that to permit the creation 
of an aviation bottleneck at Chicago would 
“invalidate the usefulness of air service,” 
continue Milwaukee’s historical transporta- 
tion isolation, and repeat in aviation all the 
inconveniences created and time lost by cir- 
cuitous routing via Chicago. 

Milwaukee and the rest of Wisconsin should 
have no more air service than they can sup- 
port, but they should have opportunity to 
demonstrate their capacity. They can do 
this only as their people no longer are fun- 
neled into Chicago but instead have full serv- 
ice of their own. 





Hawaii's Admission as Forty-ninth State 
Endorsed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
admission of Hawaii as the forty-ninth 
State of the Union is recommended and 
approved by the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce’s board of directors. 

I submit herewith a letter from Mr. 
John Costello, general counsel, and a 
former Member of the House, informing 
me of this action: 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1946. 
Hon. Gorpon L. McDoNouGH, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Gorpon: On March 7, 1946, the board 
of directors of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce unanimously approved the passage 
of legislation by Congress to enable Hawaii 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and thereupon to be admitted into the 
Union on equal footing with the original 
States. 

I am enclosing herein the recommendation 
and information considered by the board cf 
directors at their meeting. In view of the 
fact that you are a member of the Commit- 
tee on Territories, you might be interested in 
having the recommendation of the board of 





directors of the chamber introduced into 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp so that their 
recommendations would be made known to 
the House. 

Assuring you of my every best personal 
wish, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. COSTELLO. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII, RECOMMENDATION OF 
THE Boarp oF DIRECTORS OF THE LOS ANGELES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Marcu 7, 1946 


The board of directors of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, at its meeting on 
March 7, 1946, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing report of the chamber’s Federal affairs 
committee recommending statehood for 
Hawaii: 


BACKGROUND STATEMENT 


In 1898 the inedependent nation of Hawali 
was annexed as a Territory. It appears that 
Territorial status, rather than full statehood, 
was accepted by the people of the islands to 
avoid long delays in annexation. Assurances 
were given, however, that statehood would 
be granted. Since that time there have been 
numerous requests that Hawaii be made a 
State. ‘ 

A congressional committee conducted hear- 
ings in Hawaii in 1935 upon the question of 
statehood but concluded that further study 
should be made before taking this step. A 
second committee which held hearings in 
October 1937 reached a similar conclusion. 

As the end of the war was approaching, the 
Territorial house and senate overwhelmingly 
passed resolutions asking Congress to take 
immediate action in admitting Hawaii to 
statehood. In January of this year a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on the 
Territories visited the islands, examined ap- 
proximately 100 local citizens, and obtained a 
considerable volume of information upon the 
social, political, and economic conditions of 
the islands. The subcommittee unanimously 
recommended immediate consideration of 
legislation admitting Hawaii to statehood. 


RECOMMENDATION 


It is recommended that the board of di- 
rectors of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce approve the passage of legislation by 
Congress to enable the people of Hawaii to 
form a constitution and State government 
and to be admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. 


COMMENT 


The attitude of the people of Hawaii 
toward statehood was indicated by a plebi- 
scite in November 1940 which showed 67 per- 
cent for statehood and 33 percent against. 
A Gallup poll in the United States the fol- 
lowing year indicated about the same atti- 
tude percentage-wise on the part of the peo- 
ple on the mainland. President Truman and 
former Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes have recommended that Congress pro- 
vide for Hawaiian statehood. The move has 
the overwhelming approval of the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce, the Hawaiian bar, 
and many other business and civic groups 
throughout the islands. It has also been 
approved by the Seattle, San Francisco, and 
California State Chambers of Commerce. 
The committee has been informed of no 
organized opposition to statehood. 

Recommendation of House subcommittee: 
The six-man subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Territories which held 
hearings in Hawaii last January was com- 
posed of an equal number of Democrats and 
Republicans, representing the States of 
California, Louisiana, New York, Oregon, and 
the Territory of Hawaii. The committee’s 
recommendations, which were unanimous, 
are as follows: 

1. The people of the Territory of Hawaii 
have demonstrated beyond question not only 
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their loyalty and patriotism but also their 
desire to assume the responsibilities of 
statehood; and since 

2. The policy of the United States Govern- 
ment is one of self-determination, that peo- 
ples be allowed to choose freely their form 
of political status; and since 

3. Hawaii’s strategic location in the Pacific 
plays so large a part in our country’s inter- 
national position in this area; and since 

4. The Congress of the United States has 
through a series of acts and committee re- 
ports indicated to the people of the Territory 
that Hawaii would be admitted into the 


Union when qualified; and since 


5. The Territory of Hawaii now meets the 
necessary requirements for statehood: 

It is the recommendation of this subcom- 
mittee that the Committee on Territories 
give immediate consideration to legislation 
to admit Hawaii to statehood. 

Legislation pending: Section 3, article IV 
of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that new States may be admitted by 
the Congress into the Union. H. R. 3643, 
introduced by Representative FARRINGTON 
and S. 1830 by Senator KNowLANp set forth 
the manncr in which Hawaii would be ad- 
mitted as a State. Adoption of the above 
recommendation would be considered as ap- 
proval of H. R. 3643 and S. 1830. 

Contrary arguments: The House subcom- 
mittee in the course of its hearings heard 
some arguments against statehood upon such 
grounds as fear of the Japanese situation, 
domination by the so-called Big Five, and a 
belief that there is not a sufficient under- 
standing of demccracy anu that statehood, 
therefore, should be deferred. A careful 
perusal of newspaper reports covering the 
hearings and the committee report itself 
fails to disclose, however, significant volume 
of opposition to statehood within the islands. 
These objections, in the judgment of the 
Federal Affairs Committee, seem to be met 
adequately in certain of the findings and 
the conclusions of the House subcommittee 
which are attached hereto as an appendix. 

The Federal Affairs Committee investigated 
a report, which apparently was without foun- 
dation, of opposition on the part of certain 
organizations in California to statehood upon 
the grounds that it would lead to increased 
immigration of Hawaiian-Japanese to Cali- 
fornia and also that Hawaii, if made a new 
State, might be dominated by Japanese ele- 
ments unfriendly to the United States. 
These objections seem to be disposed of in a 
telegram from Representative FarrIncTon to 
Mr. Elvon Musick which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. 





UNRRA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, I am inserting in 
the REcorp an article by Paul Mallon 
which appeared in the Jamestown Post- 
Journal, Jamestown, N. Y., under date of 
March 15, 1946: 


PAUL MALLON SAYS WORLD PLANNERS HAVE 
ENCOUNTERED FACTS OF LIFE IN FOOD 


WASHINGTON .—The official whisper sent to 
the Senate behind the Hoover appointment 
to world famine relief played down the job as 
@ mere survey. Inquiring newsmen were 
told the Republican ex-President and skilled 
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world food handler was only to find out how 
much food was needed and how much was 
available—the job of a statistician or econ- 
omist. 

Immediately, however, the reigning world 
food reliefer, Herbert Lehman, of UNRRA, was 
announced to be ill, whether from the news 
of the Hoover appointment or not. He of- 
fered his resignation to the World Council 
of UNRRA opening Friday at Atlantic City. 

These dovetailing circumstances lent cre- 
dence to a natural interpretation that a com- 
plete overhaul of our relief efforts is at hand. 
Mr. Truman had earlier blackened the wheat 
content of bread, and his action took such 
swift effect that my baker this week began 
complaining that his flour had become gross- 
ly inferior and that Mr. Truman did not 
know the severe effects of such an order. 
The quality of the loaf he gave me of this 
basic poor man’s food certainly furnished 
evidence of a colossal mistake, or man 
them, somewhere. 

I thought Messrs. Truman and Hoover, 
in later cnnouncements, displayed a some- 
what different approach to the matter. Mr 
Truman asked the people to cut the use of 
wheat by 40 percent and fats by 20 percent, 
and Mr. Hoover spoke of setting up “a circuit 
of helpfulmess around the world.” Both 
generally indicated by their words that they 
would appeal for voluntary cooperation by 
the people in a truly democratic way. This 
was in clear contrast to totalitarian methods 
of requiring conformance by economic tricks 
and the force-methods so familiar during the 
war, both of which we borrowed to a consid- 
erable Cegree from the Nazi and Fascist ways. 
Officially it was said, for instance, we reed 
not have rationing 

Personally, I will say, I will be able to avoid 
bread entirely, if the flour is to be corrupted 
to the extent of the last loaf I got. But as 
I say, bread is the poor man’s basic food, the 
staff of life, and what I would like to see is 
the maintenance of its full quality for our 
people, and the feeding of famine victims to 
whatever extent is necessary. 

I do not believe our food should have 
been—or should be for political purposes, for 
buying support abroad, unless we have sur- 
pluses. Our contribution should be limited 
to what is required to relieve actual human 





suffering. Now as to statistics on this sub- 
ject, I have found from experience that a 
politically minded person can get nearly any 


kind he wants, and a careful, sincere man 
must guard himself to the utmost against 
being misled into false assumptions by social- 
reforming statisticians. And, frankly, I do 
not entirely trust all the statisticians M: 
Truman inherited. 

A reasonable and a democratic solution, 
with public support, seems _ possible 
achieve, and a man of Mr. Hoover's experi- 


ence should have a chance to work it out 
with the new Truman famine emergency 
committee. 


Certainly nearly anything could be ex- 
pected to be an improvement on the Lehman 
administration of UNRRA. Those Senators 
and Representatives who have gone abroad 
the past year or more have returned with 
astonishing tales of its inefficiency. Mr. Tru- 
man tried to help some by giving the Army 
much of the job, and Congress was ready t 
cut off UNRRA appropriation. However, the 
UNRRA planners marshaled their forces and 
recently got their appropriations in sub- 
stance, after a fight. But the completeness 
of UNRRA'’s failure is fully exposed by the 
very fact that Mr. Hoover had to be sought 
out by the President and a new commit- 
tee created to undertake relief. This is the 
distance we have progressed toward reality 
from the initial program of the relief and 
rehabilitation theories embodied in UNRRA! 
At the beginning it painted visions of its 
ability to make the world fat and strong by 
curing its deficient diets with our surplus 
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foods. Now we are down to relieving fam- 
ine—if we can—and taking black bread 
ourselves. 

The world planners have encountered the 
facts of life in food as they did in foreign 
policy. 





Why Are California Congressmen Unable 
To Obtain an Interview With President 
Concerning the Crisis in the California 
Cannery Industry, Which Might Jeop- 
ardize One-third of the Nation’s Canned 
Goods? ° 





OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSCN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPE.ESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for some reason or other a 
group of California Congressmen, headed 
by Hon. Ciarence F. Lea, the dean of 
th’e California delegation, have been un- 
able to obtain an interview with the 
President to discuss the critical situation 
that now exists in California with ref- 
erence to the canning of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

I cannot believe that if the President 
knew the real situation which is now 
seriously imperiling the canning of the 
1946 crop of California’s fruits and veg- 
etables—amounting last year to one and 
a half billions of cans—that he would 
deny us an interview. In fact, consid- 
ering his usual good common sense, if 
he were appraised of the real situation, 
I think he would probably call us to the 
White House to discuss the problem and 
get our suggestions as to how he could 
help. 

Frankly, I am wondering if he has 
been correctly advised of the situation 
as it actually exists in California today. 
I am hoping that some White House as- 
sistant may read this and advise the 
President how anxious we are to get his 
help in solving a must critical food preb- 
lem-and how disappointed we are in not 
being able to discuss the matter with 
him personally. 

In order that those reading this state- 
ment may have an understanding of the 
situation that confronts growers and 
processors of California fruits and vege- 
tables I shall give a brief résumé of the 
facts that brought about the situation 
that may prevent the processing of much 
of these crops. 

In 1846 there were processed about 
55,000,000 cases—1,500,000,000 cans—of 
fruits end vegetables in California. This 
was about one-third of the Nation’s 
canned fruits and vegetables. Practi- 
cally every fruit and vegetable raised in 
the United States is canned in California. 
The canneries are located in all parts of 
the State but the bulk of them are lo- 
cated in the area around San Francisco 
Bey and in the great Central Valley of 
California. The canneries in this par- 
ticular area are the cnes that now find 
themselves unable to can the fruits and 
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vegetables that are now ready for proc- 
essing and which will continue to flow 
into the canneries steadily from now 
until the late fall. 

The persons concerned are the grow- 
ers—farmers—who raise the various 
crops, the processors who operate the 
canneries, and the laborers who work in 
the canneries and the public that need 
the food. The number of laborers varies 
at different seasons but in the interior of 
California about 60,000 workers is the 
maximum that are employed to process 
these crops. In 1937 or shortly there- 
after most of the cannery workers in 
that area were unionized. I had the 
pleasure of helping a group in Stockton 
obtain a union charter. Some of the 
workers are migratory but most of them 
are permanent residents and frequently 
the whole family will work during part 
of a season to help increase the family 
income. 

For about 10 years the California proc- 
essors and growers entered into annual 
agreements providing for the wage scale, 
working conditions, and so forth. Some 
of these contracts were with individual 
canneries and one, at least, was with a 
large group known as the California 
processors and growers. 

After appropriate steps taken therefor, 
an election was held in October 1946, in 
a group of canneries for the purpose of 
determining who should represent the 
workers in those canneries, namely, the 
A. F. of L. or the CIO. At this election a 
plurality of those voting selected the CIO 
as their bargaining agent. A number of 
votes were challenged and not counted. 

The A. F. of L. challenged the legality 
of the election and a hearing on this con- 
test was held before the regional director 
of the NLRB in San Francisco. After 
prolonged hearings he decided that the 
election was legal and that the workers 
had selected the CIO as their bargaining 
agent. Thereupon, the A. F. of L. ap- 
pealed from this decision and the matter 
was submitted to the NLRB in Washing- 
ton. The National Board on February 
18, 1946, set aside the decision of the 
regional director and decided that an- 
other election shoulc be held at a date 
to be fixed inter by the NLRB. 

The American Federation of Labor, by 
contract, was the bargaining agent for 
these workers up to March 1, 1946, when 
the contract terminated. The National 
Board held that after this date neither 
the A. F. of L. nor the CIO could be the 
exclusive bargaining agent in any plant 
but that each might represent its own 
members in the plant. The processors 
consequently could not make a contract 
with either union as they would not know 
just what persons the particular union 
represented, there being conflicting 
claims as to this. Furthermore, it was 
publicly announced by one union that no 
produce would be hauled by its members 
into any plant where workers belonging 
to the other union were working. Much 
of the produce is moved by trucking 
contractors and consequently this could 
not be put into the plants. 

In brief, because of a fight between 
two labor groups the growers and the 
processors are unable to process the 
fruits and vegetables of California. 


Early in January our office began to 
work on this problem. Other California 
Congressmen also were working on the 
problem because we could then see 
clearly that unless this controversy were 
adjusted in some way or a truce between 
the two labor groups entered into that 
there would be chaos in the canning in- 
dustry and the fruits and vegetables 
would not be canned. We also then con- 
templated, that as a last resort, the Gov- 
ernment might have to take over the in- 
dustry to save this food. That happened 
in the meat-packing plants and it is a 
parallel situation. That situation has 
now arrived. 

On February 19, 1946, seven members 
of the California delegation, including 
myself, interviewed Sécretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson and laid the situation 
before him. Our discussion at that 
meeting, in addition to presenting him 
with the general situation, was to the 
point that he should commence to gather 
the facts currently and if an application 
to take over the plants was made that 
he would then be prepared to make a 
quick decision as to whether to recom- 
mend the seizure to the President. We 
naturally assumed that such an im- 
portant and urgent matter would be dis- 
cussed with the President by the Secre- 
tary. 

The day previous to this meeting the 
California House Members whose areas 
were affected held a meeting with all 
interested Government agencies, Con- 
ciliation Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Department of Labor repre- 
sentatives, and discussed the matter 
fully. 

I am informed the President stated at 
a press conference that he had no knowl- 
edge of the situation and also that he 
believed it to be a State matter. 

As I see it, the Federal Government 
from the beginning assumed jurisdic- 
tion by holding an election to determine 
who the bargaining agent for the work- 
ers should be; by giving hearings con- 
cerning the validity of the election by 
the NLRB; finally voiding the election 
and stating in its decision of February 
18, 1946 that each of the labor groups 
should represent its own members; 90 
percent of the canned goods involved are 
shipped in interstate commerce. 

I am placing in the Recorp copies of 
letters to Mr. Lea from the White House 
indicating that communications from 
Mr. Lza, for the California group in the 
House who are urging Presidential ac- 
tion, were received. 

As I see it, the only alternative now, 
unless there is to be complete chaos in 
the canning industry in California is for 
the Government to seize the plants as 
was done in the meat-packing industry. 
This is the only way that this large vol- 
ume of food can be salvaged. It is the 
only procedure left that will insure that 
the canneries will operate. The amount 
of food involved in dollar value is about 
$250,000,000. 

It is my conviction that a short in- 
terview with the President would con- 
vince him that he could and should act. 

We have heard from many quarters, 
including the White House, that the con- 
servation of food is imperative to cur 








country and the world. This is abso- 
lutely true. By Government inervention 
we can prevent tremendous losses in 
fruits and vegetables in California. 

Such a step will help the public, the 
growers whose crops are involved, the 
processors who want to can the food, 
and the workers who want to work but 
because of a labor dispute are unable to 
do so. 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, March 13, 1946. 
Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington: D.C. 

DEAR CLARENCE: I appreciated very much 
your letter of the eleventh, enclosing me a 
statement of Members of the California dele- 
gation in Congress on jurisdictional strikes. 

I am more than happy to have the state- 
ment and your letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN. 


THe WuitTe Hovse, 
Washington, February 1, 1946. 
Hon. CLARENCE F. LEA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LEA: Replying to yours 
of January 30th, regarding the jurisdictional 
troubles in the fruit and vegetable section of 
California, jurisdictional strikes, of course, 
are, in my opinicn, unjustified at any time, 
and,,I think, I made a statement of that sort 
in a message to the Congress. 

It seems to have been almost impossible to 
get any action on measures to meet the pres- 
ent situation. I am wondering if the State 
of California itself has ever made any effort 
to meet the situation. 

This is strictly a local matter, so far as 
California is concerned, and, I believe, it is 
about time the States are assuming some of 
their responsibilities. Naturally I want to 
help all I can. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry TRUMAN, 





Russian Bear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to do so heretofore granted, I wish 
to include in my remarks a part of an 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
March 14: 


RUSSIAN BEAR 


The headlines of the state of things on the 
southern frontiers of Russia, with their sug- 
gestion that the Russian bear is again on the 
march, provide uneasy news. Russian con- 
centrations in Hungary, Russian infiltration 
into Iran, Russia’s threat to Turkey—these 
bode no harmony in international relations. 
The tragedy, as we have insisted since we saw 
Russia in action at San Francisco, is that the 
Russians, for reasons grounded in experience 
and in fear, insist upon collecting their own 
security. No collective security for Russia. 
East and west she feels tolerably safe; it is in 
the south that she is uncertain, and there 
will be nothing but crises of confidence in 
this region, not to say in the councils of the 
great powers, till Russia has rounded out her 
frontiers in a way that will make her feel 
invulnerable. 
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The fact is, of course, that even if Russia 
were to get her wish, she would not have 
achieved security. New frontiers would in 
turn have to be protected, meaning that 
there would have to be an extension of the 
belt of security and such a process would 
be endless. Moreover, the exercise of stra- 
tegic sovereignty by Moscow would breed in- 
security by fomenting measures of defense 
in other countries, and this in turn would 
provoke new fears to add to old fears in the 
Russian mind. In this spiral the last state 
is bound to be worse than the first. The 
fundamental problem thus boils down to 
the state of mind prevailing in Russia. 
Whether it can be cured, whether Russia can 
ever be won over to collective security—these 
are questions the answer to which belong to 
the future. But a dual obligation rests upon 
the other powers to save Russia from stum- 
bling at some point into an inevitable colli- 
sion. Fundamental in this obligation is that 
our posture at home as well as our record in 
diplomacy must show to Russia that we do 
not intend to countenance the violation of 
international engagements. But the other 
obligation is the duty which falls upon us 
to give Russia such assurances as may as- 
suage her present fears. 





Iran and UNO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speeker, under 
leave heretofore granted to do so, I in- 
clude in my remarks an editorial from a 
recent Washington Star: 


IRAN AND UNO 


The formal! filing of an appeal to the Secur- 
ity Council of UNO by the Iranian Govern- 
ment of its dispute with Soviet Russia is, in 
itself, a desirable and gratifying move. Re- 
ports of intense Russian pressure upon 
Premier Ahmad Ghavam, culminating in an 
alleged threat that an appeal to UNO would 
be considered by Moscow as an unfriendly act, 
the diplomatic equivalent cf an ultimatum 
followed by war, had cast doubt on Iran’s 
venturing to exercise its Charter right to take 
the dispute before the Council. In that case, 
our Government had announced its intention 
to bring the complaint in Iran’s stead. How- 
ever, the direct approach is preferable as the 
better way of handling a crucial situation. 

For crucial it certainly is in every respect. 
The Iranian protest, though primarily stres- 
sing the “new developments” which have 
arisen by reason of Russia’s failure to honor 
its commitments under the treaty of June 
1942, requiring evacuation of Iranian terri- 
tory by March 2, 1946, likewise includes the 
original dispute over Azerbaijan which was 
remanded by the Council last January for 
Russo-Iranian negotiation, but which has 
never been settled. The Iranian note as- 
serts that “these acts are in violation of the 
aforesaid treaty, and also in violation of the 
Declaration of Teheran and the Charter of 
the United Nations.” In all probability, an- 
other complication will form part of the 
Council proceedings. This is the setting up 
of a Russian-sponsored “autonomous Kur- 
dish republic” in northern Iran, whose newly- 
raised forces are already reportedly clashing 
with Iranian Government troops. This is, 
of course, another infringement of Iran’s 
sovereignty and integrity. 
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There would seem to be nothing that Mos- 
cow can do to prevent the Russo-lranian 
dispute from coming up before the Council, 
despite the Soviet request that the Council 
meeting be postponed from next Monday 
until April 10. Even though it is possible 
that this request may be granted and that 
Russia might in the meantime engineer an 
overthrow of the existing Teheran Govern- 
ment and set up a puppet regime, it is un- 
likely that such an obvious Russian creation 
would be recognized by the Council. As our 
own Government has made clear, moreover, 
the United Siates will press the case should 
anything of this sort happen 

It is thus as certain as can well be imag- 
ined that, in some form or other, the Rusrso- 
Iranian dispute will be laid before the Coun- 
*il and acted upon early in its agenda. Then 
will come the supreme test, not only of 
UNO but also of the shape of the postwar 
world. 


LET'S NEVER CROSS IT 

Walter Lippmann writes that “we are at 
the dividing line where it is easier to fail 
than it will be to succeed; where the chances 
of war are in scber truth greater than the 
chances of peace.” 

That is a broad statement which no intel- 
ligent and responsible man, certainly not the 
painstaking Mr. Lippmann, would make un- 
der the illusion that he is capable of esti- 
mating precisely what are the chances of 
conflict and the chances of peace. But Mr 


Lippmann evidently is so deeply concerned 
as to the seriousness of the present inter- 
national situation that he feels justified in 


c 
expressing a definite opinion as to these 
chances. 


There is certainly no specific issue be- 
tween Russia and Britain—or China—or the 
United States—which warrants war now. 


The United States is not going to war over 
Iran. Britain is not going to challenge Rus- 
sia without us. Nor does Turkey or China 
or any other area present a clash of inter- 
ests sufficiently important to warrant war. 
Just what then is the great danger? 

Of course, it may not be nearly so great 
as Mr. Lippmann warns. He feels that the 
potentialities of present relations are precar- 
ious enough to call for a solemn warning. 
They are. And he makes his very strong. 
But a better understanding might suddenly 
be reached as to Iran or Manchuria which 
would greatly clarify the outlook—and 
talk of war might quickly vanish. On the 
other hand, the undeniable and somewhat 
subtle danger is that the feeling may 
that present differences cannot be settled by 
peaceful means, that the UNO cannot be 
made to work and that it will be ir 
ingly accepted that war offers the only f l 


solution. 


+1 





In view of the immeasurable catastrophe 
that another world war would mean for all 
nations, it would seem that a p¢ rful deter 
rent against such conflict would ntinue t 
prevail—and probably be effective—in all the 
governments and among all the pcop! of 
the world. Mr. Lippmann himself writes: 
“This tortured world must be sparex 1other 
war, a war which, if it once heg no man 
will know how it is to be ended. Russia « - 
not conquer the United States, nor can the 
United States conquer Russia. But they can 
become enmeshed in a war which cannot be 
decided, which will go on and on as a terrib! 
mixture of civil war, famine, and annihila- 
tion, and extermination at long range, which 
no one could have any plan for stopping.” 

What particular controversy would justify 
any nation in starting a war like that? It 
is to be prayerfully hoped that the common 
sense of the governments and peoples of the 
world will still stand as an adequate protec- 
tion against such conflict. 

Nevertheless, there is the grave danger 
that faith in peaceful settlement will sink 
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so low, that fear will become so acute, that 
almost imperceptibly the great nations will 
come to take it for granted that another 
war cannot be avoided. 

If that invisible line of feeling is passed, 
then of course, as Mr. Lippmann says, the 
nations will concentrate on getting ready for 
war. Such preparations, such an atmos- 
phere, eventually would almost certainly 
bring war. 

The great misconception in Mr. Churchill's 
proposal of a close British-American alliance 
is in assuming that a great show of force 
would improve international relations. 

On the contrary, it would surely accelerate 
growth of the belief that eventual war is 
inevitable. That kelief would jend to bring 
conflict nearer. 

The major emphasis of American policy 
must continue to be on reason, negotiation, 
the UNO. We must continue to strive to 
keep Russia and Britain or any other country 
from becoming hcpz2lessly divided. As for- 
mer S2cretary cf State Hull said in the special 
statement he was moved to make, coopera- 
tion among the nations (not threats cf force) 
is the one means of preserving peace. 





OPA Controls 


NSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
regardless of what the bureaucrats claim 
as their motive for establishing price 
ceilings, which make it impossible for 
consumers’ goods to be produced, it is 
evident that they are contributing to in- 
flation day by day. There is an old say- 
ing that where ignorance is bliss it is 
folly to be wise. It would be interesting 
to know who the astute minds are behind 
the scenes who are using the powers of 
the OPA to create conditions, the tech- 
nique of which has been used by revolu- 
tionists at all times, to bring about infla- 
tion. It is well known to all persons 
who have studied the question that revo- 
lutionary minds, from Kar] Marx down 
to the present time, have looked upon 
inflation, whether caused by the printing 
press or by regulations, as the most ef- 
fective means of overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment. Unless steps are taken to lift 
the curtain and see who is behind the 
scene and responsible for this restriction 
on production, the day is not far distant 
when the people will pay a terrific price 
in the loss of liberty for this and other 
New Deal revolutionary methods. 

Under leave to extend, I am insert- 
ing an article from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of March 22, 1946. The testimonies 
of manufacturers throughout the country 
is significant and what they say better 
be heeded by the consumers of the coun- 
try through their Congressmen: 

Pew, or SuN O11, Says REMOvING OPA Con- 
TROLS WoULD SPuR PRODUCTION, BE BEST 
BARRIER AGAINST INFLATION 
WaASHINGTON.—Backing his testimony with 

evidence from a poll of small manufacturers, 

J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun Oil Co., 

charged the Office of Price Administration 

with denying 100,000,000 consumers the goods 
they want and need. 


EXT 
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Testifying before the Hause Banking and 
Currency Committee, Mr. Pew urged “on be- 
half of all business enterprise and the con- 
suming public” that the Price Control Act be 
ended on June 30, 1946. 

The Sun Oil president charged that OPA 
propagandists have attempted to confuse the 
issue by putting forth “a specious agrument 
that price increases cause inflation; that in- 
flation helps none, but hurts everyone; that 
the OPA keeps prices down, and thus is the 
only barrier standing between the country 
and a devastating inflation.” 

On the contrary, he said, the OPA stands 
between the people and the goods and serv- 
ices they need, and “price increases no more 
cause inflation than wet streets cause rain.” 
He asserted that inflation results when there 
has been an expansion in purchasing power 
that is not matched by a comparable expan- 
sion in the production of real consumer goods 
and services. 


WAYS TO HALT INFLATIONARY TREND 


“The best and, I believe, the only effective 
ways to halt this inflationary trend are to 
balance the Federal Budget at the earliest 
possible date, and to stimulate the produc- 
tion of goods,” Mr. Pew said. “This last can 
best be done by removing OPA controls from 
business.” 

“All this OPA talk about industry promot- 
ing scarcities is bunk,” he charged. “The 
lifeblood of industry is abundant production, 
and nothing would suit industry better than 
a peacetime level of production equal to that 
achieved in war.” 

The results of the poll conducted by Opin- 
ion Research Corp. among manufacturing 
enterprises employing 1,000 or fewer workers 
were described by Mr. Pew as “the most 
damning factual indictment of the harm 
being done by OPA’s price control that has 
come from any source.” 

The poll, which he said constitutes an ac- 
curate sample of about 250,000 American 
manufacturing enterprises, showed that: 

Thirty-four percent of these manufac- 
turers say they have had to hold up intro- 
ducing new products on the market because 
of price ceilings. 

Forty-four percent say they have had to 
stop niarketing certain products because of 
price ceilings. 

Fifty-one percent say they have had to cur- 
tail production of certain lines because of 
price ceilings. 

Fifty percent say they will be forced to 
curtail or eliminate products if price ceilings 
stay where they are. 

Thirty-six percent of this last number say 
they would have to shut down their plants 
unless they get price relief. 

Fifty-seven percent say they are losing 
money on some item they make. 

Thirty-nine percent say that if the OPA 
were ended tomorrow their output would in- 
crease. 

Forty-three percent say in such an event 
they would hire more workers almost im- 
mediately. 

HALLANAN’S VIEWS 


Walter S. Hallanan, president of Plymouth 
Oil Co, and chairman of a special committee 
of the American Petroleum Institute, plead- 
ed the cause of the forgotten man of the 
price-control program, the American oil 
producer, before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee which is considering 
price-control extension. 

He predicted that continuation of OPA 
controls would mean a return to wartime 
grades of gasoline and a sharp loss of oil 
production. 

Stating that crude-oil prices are lower 
than costs of finding and producing oil, Mr. 
Hallanan said price control may save the 
consumer “as much as 1 cent a gallon on his 
purchases for perhaps a year.” 





But he added, “Is it worth it to him to 
have this country become a have-not nation 
as regards oil?” 

Dr. Robert E,. Wilson, chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), de- 
clared removal of price controls will not 
mean run-away prices. He pointed to a sur- 
plus refining capacity of 21,009,000 gallons of 
petroleum daily as insurance against any 
such inflation of prices. 

He said the frozen price structure of the 
OPA is keeping new products off the market 
and is interfering seriously with improved 
qualities for existing products. 





Struggle for Peace—And Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March £5, 1946 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me, I desire to call to 
the attention of my colleagues an edi- 
torial entitled “Struggle for Peace—And 
Pay,” printed in the Army Times, March 
9, 1946: 


This is an appeal to Congress and public 
opinion to cast aside tradition, custom, and 
political ccrn and act promptly on a variety 
of proposals to raise the pay and standard of 
living of the armed forces of the United 
States. 

For a Nation that is disbanding its armed 
forces there is little comfort to be found in 
the daily newspapers as the world and Amer- 
ican lahor writhe in effort to retain their 
freedom. The struggle for peace is not a 
fraternal contest. It is a fight for survival. 

In time of war, patriotism is the source and 
solace of armed might. In time of peace, 
security, self-respect, and decency must re- 
place patriotism as the foundation on which 
might is built. There is no other way. 

The Secretary of War recommended last 
week that the pay of the armed forces be 
increased 20 percent. The proposal is not 
wholly equitable—but it is a starting point. 
Several Members of Congress have proposed 
that the pay of the enlisted personnel of the 
armed forces be doubled. Others, including 
Army Times, have urged that the pay and 
dependency allowances of members of the 
armed forces be increased on an equitable, 
cost-of-living basis. 

Our Army, our Air Forces, our Navy have 
been depleted beyond belief by the rush of 
underpaid, underprivileged members to get 
back into the swim of free enterprise that 
still marks American civilian life. There is 
only. one way to stem this tide—to turn back 
into service the flow of youth and might and 
military experience—and that is by making 
military service commensurate in self- 
respect and pay with any other public service. 

This can be done in part by raising the pay 
and general standard of living of Dogface Joe 
and Willie—by building on such foundations 
a peacetime military machine that will be 
marked by self-respect and national affection. 

Congress has indicated that action on the 
pay-raise proposals will be delayed. Pressure 
of other military matters is cited as one of 
the reasons. It is fallacious reasoning. Ac- 
tion now on the pay-raise proposals would 
make more simple favorable action on many 
of the other military matters which now con- 
cern Congress and the people. 

There is much too much delay and inde- 
cision in government today—in politics, in 
diplomacy, in economics. A restless world is 
stretching and yawning in awareness of 





awakening to a new destiny. America must 
be alert to what form the awakened world 
takes. We must not sacrifice the power that 
guarantees peace simply because the caste 
system of our Army, the dilly-dallying of our 
Congress and the indifference of our people 
constitute an unholy trinity—a trinity of 
tragedy. 
We must act now. 


Mr. Speaker, I know the people of 
America have been pleased to note the 
rising tide of sentiment in favor of the 
very justifiable increase in Army and 
Navy pay which has been suggested. On 
January 18, 1946, I wrote a letter to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, the Honor- 
able ANDREW J. May, chairman, House 
Military Affairs Committee, calling to his 
attention, prior to its release, a state- 
ment which I released to the newspapers 
on January 20, 1946, calling for increased 
pay and other advantages for servicemen 
as a possible solution to the demobiliza- 
tion problem which was so critical at that 
time and as a possible solution to the 
problem of maintaining our international 
commitments without the need for a 
widespread compulsory military training 
program. 

As far as I know, this statement of 
January 20 was the first suggestion of 
this kind offered by a Member of Con- 
gress or by an official of the War Depart- 
ment. Since that time this same pro- 
posal in various modifications has been 
supported enthusiastically by many of 
our colleagues, including the gentleman 
from Georgia, Chairman VINSON, of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, and by the Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy. I hope, deeply 
and strongly, that this support will be 
consolidated and translated into action. 

At this point I would like to call your 
attention to the statement mentioned 
below: 


STATEMENT REGARDING DEMOBILIZATION BY REP- 
RESENTATIVE JOSEPH E. TALBOT, FIFTH DISTRICT, 
CONNECTICUT, AT WASHINGTON, D.C., ON JANU- 
ARY 20, 1946 


Recent announcements from the War De- 
partment indicating that demobilization will 
be slowed up because of the lack of replace- 
ments add just one more note of confusion to 
a system which has been studded with ex- 
amples of indecision and vagueness since its 
very inception. 

Just a short time age we were told that the 
Army and Navy had far more men than were 
needed in the European and Pacific theaters 
and that the only bottleneck to be overcome 
was the terrific transportation shortage. We 
were told at that time that the European 
bottleneck was expected to be relieved by Feb- 
ruary and the Pacific bottleneck by spring. 
Now, long before those dates, we are told that 
we should not be surprised if troop ships 
come to America from either of those theaters 
with plenty of room to spare because replace- 
ments are not available for the much-needed 
troops in those areas. 

The tragedy of all of this indecision and 
confusion by the War and Navy Departments 
is the fact that husbands and sons in the 
service have been counting on the successful 
execution of previously announced plans, and 
wives and mothers back home have held 
firmly to the hope that their servicemen 
would be returned on schedule. It is justifi- 
able for these men in the service and their 
families back home to expect a reasonable 
knowledge of definite plans by the War and 
Navy Departments to demobilize these serv- 
icemen, and it is justifiable for American 
citizens to expect the War and Navy Depart- 
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ments to live up to those plans. This the 
War Department has failed to do. 

If, truly, the return of our veterans is now 
being impeded by a lack of replacements, 
it is time for America, through the voice of 
Congress, to act quickly. If the War and 
Navy Departments can be authorized immedi- 
ately to increase the pay, advantages, and 
opportunities of enlistment in the armed 
forces to a point sufficient to attract the 
voluntary enlistment of enough men to pro- 
vice replacements in large numbers, a knotty 
postwar problem will be solved. Under th's 
plan it would be possible within a reasonably 
short time to demobilize all members of the 
armed forces who desire to be discharged, 
and to retain an Army and Navy of sufficient 
strength for all occupational and other cur- 
rent duties mace up entirely of men to whom 
employment in the armed services is 
desirable 

Membership in the armed forces of the 
United States should not be an undesirable 
occupation because of low pay, lack of cp- 
portunity for advancement, or other dis- 
advantages. This, to my mind, is the sensi- 
ble method of solving the demobilization 
problem and, by the same token, increasing 
the morale of our armed forces to the 
greatest degree possible. 

The House Military Affairs Committee 
should take immediate action in this direc- 
tion, and I am today proposing such action 
to Chairman May of that committee. 





Black Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
tragic and very lamentable fact that cir- 
cumstances exist which could possibly 
justify such an article as the one from 
which I quote below so soon following the 
victory of Allied arms in the most terrible 
holocaust which has ever engulfed the 
world. Itis horrible and unthinkable for 
the circumstances to be suck that one 
can consider the chances of war greater 
than those of peace. 

We of the United States do not wish 
war, nor do the people of Russia, and we 
simply must not cross the line referred to 
below and have war. Every American, 
every Englishman, yes, every Russian, 
and all other peace-loving people who 
value the civilization we know, which 
simply could not survive another war 
now, must do his part toward preventing 
it. Let us think along that line. Let us 
hope along that line. Let us pray for that 
end. The best thought and most dili- 
gent efforts of all are sorely needed. 
While I shall, of course, contribute my bit 
as best I can, I wish very much that the 
circumstances permitted me to con- 
stantly so occupy my time in the imme- 
diate future. Unfortunately, however, I 
have opposition and as much az I dislike 
to be away at all at such a crucial period, 
you are all well aware of the fact that 
seniority in this body is so valuable, not 
only to a member but to his district and 
his Nation, that there is no way in which 
we can render greater service, even at 
such a time as this, than by preserving 
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this seniority for our people, our districts 
and our Nation. 
BLACK WEEK 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


During this past week we have come to 
the point where it is no longer a theoretical 
possibility that we may fail to make peace. 
We are at the dividing line where it is easier 
to fail than it will be to succeed, where the 
chances of war are in sober truth greater 
than the chances of peace. We are at that 
line in our relations with the Soviet Union 
where, though there is as yet no formal dip- 
lomatic rupture, the process of diplomatic 
negotiation is believed in less and less 
seriously. 

Among great powers that is a most critical 
point. For if once it is passed, if once the 
conviction becomes fixed that no vital issve 
can be settled by negotiation, dip!lomecy 
after that consists in preparing for war. 
Diplomacy no longer expects to settle issucs 
but only to postpone them, to gain time, to 
gain a more advantageous position, to 
mobilize opinion, to mobilize the wavering 
and uncertain nations, to mobilize the more 
powerful coalition. 

We are at that line. We have not crossed 
it. But we are right at it. If we drift across 
it or are pushed and pulled across it, we 
shall not have war next week, next month, 
and very probably not even next year. 
Nevertheless, the paramount consideration 
here and abroad, avowed or unavowed, in 
all policy, domestic as well as diplomatic and 
military, will be in effect the preparation for 
war. For we shall be on the slippery down- 
ward slope, on which it is increasingly diffi- 
cult to stop, where at the bottom there is 
world-wide international and civil war. 

It is evident that the United States is not 
able alone to decide the issue of war or peace. 
At the best the United States can only con- 
trol its own actions with a view to influenc- 
ing the actions of other governments. But 
the chances of peace, such as they are, now 
depend primarily upon the capacity of the 
United States to exert its power and influ- 
ence at this critical and dangerous point in 
international affairs. If, for any of many 
reasons—because of our own inertia and in- 
experienee or because of intervention from 
abroad—we fail to manage our own partici- 
pation, there will remain no likelihood of 
a& peaceable settlement. There will then 
be no peacemaker among the powers, none to 
which the making of peace transcends in im- 
portance the defense or the creation of em- 
pire. The mediating and stabilizing influ- 
ence of the only great power which has no 
special vested interests in Europe and in 
Asia will have been discounted, nullified, and 
dissipated. 

Nothing, therefore, is so immediately ur- 
gent as to make it certain and manifest in 
the councils of the nations, in the UN, and 
alongside of it, that the independent judg- 
ment and initiative of this country have not 
been lost or renounced. If that is not done, 
the basis of a negotiated settlement between 
the Soviet Union and the other powers will 
be gone. To any successfully negotiated set- 
tlement of the conflict between the Soviet 
Union and China, the Soviet Union and the 
British Empire, the independent presence 
of the United States is indispensable. If, 
as Mr. Churchill has proposed, we renounce 
an independent role and enter a coalition 
against the Soviet Union, there will not be a 
negotiated settlement. There will be 
best a truce, an armistice before a war, which 
will last only as long as the race of arma- 
ments and the deadly political competition 
throughout Europe and Asia, which it must 
and will inaugurate. 

Our own role is exceptionally difficult in 
that we are not dealing only, as Mr. Church- 
ill implied, with the expanding power of the 
Soviet Union. The real problem for us is 
not the absolute strength of the Soviet Union 
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but its strength relative to that of Europe, 
the Middle East and China. Russia is a big 
power, of course, but what makes Russia so 
unrnaanageably big at this moment are the 
weakness and division of China, of the Brit- 
ish Empire, and of Europe. 

We dare not miscalculate the balance of 
power. There would be no serious problem 
in Manchuria if China were united, not in 
a condition of civil war, and able, therefore, 
with loyal Chinese forces to deal with the 
Japanese armies and reoccupy Chinese ter- 
ritory. Nor would the position in Iran and 
Turkey be what it now is if India were a 
military asset and not a military liability of 
the British Empire. For what has shaken the 
British position in the Middle East is that 
India, which if the empire were a going con- 
cern would be the greatest reservoir of im- 
perial power, is in fact an exhausting drain 
upon the British power. India has some 
400,000,000 people, and it is the leading indus- 
trial nation, apart from Russia, on the con- 
tinent of Asia. If India could be ccunted 
upon, there would be a wholly different bal- 
ance of power in Iran and Turkey, there 
would be no such question of Russia’s acting 
alone and refusing to negotiate. 

These are among the great, primary, con- 
trolling realities of the world situation, and 
as they are perfectly evident to the Russians, 
we shall not be serving our own people loy- 
ally if we allow them to become obscured 
here. To make an anti-Soviet coalition work, 
to make it so formidable that the Russians 
must withdraw, the United States would have 
to make up out of its own resources and mili- 
tary manpower the defiicit of force which ex- 
ists because of the Chinese civil war, the dis- 
affection of India, and the devastation of 
Europe. That is more than we could do even 
if our people were persuaded that it ought to 
be done. 

Our strength, actual and potential, is very 
considerable, and it may be sufficient to bring 
about peace if it is prudently and astutely 
employed. It can be sufficient only if it is 
employed to support us in the role of media- 
tor and peacemaker who persistently and 
patiently keep intact the process of negotia- 
tion, never allowing a final rupture, between 
Moscow and London and Chungking. 

It may be impossible, or we may not have 
the resolution and wisdom to be the peace- 
maker, to steer the ship of state through the 
treacherous waters, between the Scylla of 
appeasement and the Charybdis of entangle- 
ment, into the calm and open sea. But if we 
are to fail, let us at least have tried for the 
sake of the dead and of all the multitudes 
who must suffer so much more terMbly if 
we fail. 

This tortured world must be spared another 
war, a war which, if it once begins, no man 
will know how it is to be ended. Russia 
cannot conquer the United States nor can 
the United States conquer Russia. But they 
can become enmeshed in a war which cannot 
be decided, which will go on and on as a 
terrible mixture of civil war, famine, and 
annihilation and extermination at long 
range, which no one could have any plan 
for stopping. 





It’s Your Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend, I am inserting in 


the Recorp an editorial entitled “It’s 
Your Money” published in the James- 
town Post-Journal, Jamestown, N. Y., 
under date of March 20, 1946: 


IT’S YOUR MONEY 


One of the more puzzling features of the 
American system is the great difference in 
the fiscal policies of the various levels of 
government. 

Generally speaking, the village, the town, 
the city, and county governments are run on 
a businesslike basis in that no money is spent 
until it is in sight, either through a tax 
levy or a bond issue. Again, generally speak- 
ing, State governments have reasOnably sound 
fiscal policies, adhering to the sensible be- 
lief that spending beyond income is not good 
business. However, there is a tendency 
among the States and the larger cities to de- 
viate from the principles of sound spending 
that dominate the governments of the 
smaller cities. 

It is when we reach the top, the National 
Government, that we find fiscal policies 
which would drive a working credit manager 
t» drink before the ink on his income-tax 
form could dry. 

Smaller governmental units follow the law, 
custom, and the will of the citizens in spend- 
ing within their income. Under existing 
laws, if a city should spend an amount equal 
to a third or a half of its property valuation 
the members of the councii would be in jail 
and all taxable property in the city literally 
would have a first mortgage against it in the 
form of tax levies to cover the wild spending. 

Considering any expenditure, a group of 
city fathers must consider the source of the 
funds at the same time. If the money is 
not in sight it cannot be spent. 

Congress, on the other hand, spends with 
the left hand and taxes with the right and the 
old “saw” about the right hand not know- 
ing what the left does is entirely inadequate 
to describe the situation. There is abso- 
lutely no connection between Federal spend- 
ing and taxation. Funds are appropriated 
wheiner or not they are available and spend- 
ing is on the basis of the whims of Congress. 
Federal taxing is done on a basis of rough 
estimates of over-all needs for revenue, what 
the traffic will bear, and the condition of 
the various Congresmen’s political fences. 
If the revenues fail to measure up to ex- 
penditures, and they have not done so in 
many years, then the deficit is made up by 
general borrowing. There have been nu- 
merous cases in which Congressmen have 
boasted that they have voted for every ap- 
propriation and against every tax measure. 
And that, we contend, is no way to run a 
government. 

The cad feature of the unbusinesslike con- 
duct of Uncle Sam’s financial affairs is that 
the general public apparently has no real 
interest in the financial high-jinks of the 
Federal Government. Too many taxpayers 
who will argue with their city councilmen 
over the spending of a few dollars and an 
attendant increase in tax levies or bonded 
debt, absolutely ignore the manner in which 
Congress handles the financial affairs of the 
Nation. And this despite the fact that the 
Federal Government now takes a far bigger 
piece of the tax dollar of the average man 
than do the local taxing agencies. Accept- 
ance of the New-Deal theory that the Federal 
Treasury is an inexhaustible fountain of 
funds and that a balanced budget belongs 
to the dark ages of the pre-New Deal era 
seems to have become so general as to be 
extremely dangerous. Spending by Congress 
may not leave the same impression on the 
taxpayer’s minds as does spending by the 
city council, but it hits him in the same 
place—the pocketbook, 
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Rural Electrification in the Nation’s Farm 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Rural Electrification in the Na- 
tion’s Farm Program” delivered by Hon. 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, before the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, Buffalo, 
N. Y., March 4, 1946. 

There being no objection, the eddress 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


This convention of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association is one of the 
major agracultural events of the year. It 
has brought together representatives of REA- 
financed cooperatives now providing electric 
service to more than a million farms and 
other rural establishments in 46 States. As 
Secretary of Agriculture I have been greatly 
impressed by the importance of electric power 
in the improvement of the condition of our 
farm population and I am glad to have the 
opportunity to tell you personally how much 
I appreciate the work your cooperatives are 
doing. 

I shall not presume to offer solutions for 
the problems with which you may be faced in 
your efforts to complete the job of electrifying 
rural America. Instead, I wish to discuss to- 
day the relationship between the REA pro- 
gram and some of the other programs of the 
Department of Agriculture. When the deci- 
sion was reached last summer that the Rural 
Electrification Administration should return 
to Washington from its wartime headquarters 
in St. Louis, I expressed the hope that closer 
coordination between REA and other agen- 
cies of the Department would be possible 
under one roof. I should like to tell you 
something about the kind of coordination I 
had in mind. 

I recognize that administration of REA 
loan funds authorized by Congress and the 
planning, building, and operations of rural 
power systems, call for specialized knowl- 
edge and skills. I believe the REA organiza- 
tion and its borrowers are self-sufficient in 
these respects. 

Under the direction of Administrator 
Wickard, REA now enjoys complete freedom 
of action in all the powers and responsi- 
bilities delegated to the agency by the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936. The Adminis- 
trator was appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate for a 10-year term. 
His duties are clearly defined by law. Al- 
though for administrative purposes REA has 
been grouped with other lending and action 
agencies inside the Department, I have no 
desire as Secretary to impose the authority 
of my office upon any legally constituted 
phase of the agency’s operations. I feel this 
way especially about any change in policy 
which might disturb the presently satisfac- 
tory relationships between REA and its bor- 
rowers. 

I think we should all recognize, however, 
that getting electricity to the Nation’s farms 
is but the means to an end. I regard the 
REA program not merely as a power pro- 
gram, hut as a potentially far-reaching agrar- 
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ian program. As such, it should have the 
close attention and the cooperation of every 
agency working for the advancement of ag- 
riculture and the rural community. 

REA has pioneered in encouraging appli- 
cation of electric power to a great variety 
of farm tasks. Its specialists, working with 
like-minded men in the cooperatives, have 
helped to popularize farm electrical equip- 
ment which many farmers had never heard 
of a few years ago. During the war years, 
the water pumps, small motors, milking ma- 
chines, electric brooders and other equipment 
in use on REA-served farms played an im- 
portant part in maintaining production rec- 
ords which could not have been achieved by 
hand labor alone. 

Farmers with electric service are able to 
command the efficiencies of the highly mech- 
anized manufacturing industry in the per- 
formance of the many chores connected with 
livestock, poultry and dairy production. This 
is especially important in making it possible 
for farmers to diversify their crops on the 
family-type farm, by spreading the available 
farm labor over a wider productive area. 
Not only does farm labor yield higher returns 
in terms of net income on the electrified farm, 
but production of various crops can be more 
readily adapted tu changing goals based on 
potential supply and demand. 

Thus, we see electrical equipment encour- 
aging sounder farm production programs on 
our electrified farms. Since the one-crop 
system of farming has been the most destruc- 
tive ally of erosion in many sections of the 
country, I hope the people engaged in soil- 
conservation work will learn more about the 
possibilities in use of electrical equipment 
to aid in diversification. 

Another great need of agriculture today is 
for the marketing of higher quality agricul- 
tural products. Water uncer pressure, sup- 
plied by electric pumps, to improve sanitary 
conditions around dairy barns, hot water for 
sterilizing dairy equipment, and electric milk 
coolers are essential in the marketing of 
quality whole milk. Electric refrigeration 
is important in the preservation of fruits, 
vegetables, and meats on the farm. Other 
electrical processes make it possible for the 
farmer to market a larger part of his pro- 
duction in finished or semifinished condi- 
tion. These things not only add to the 
market value of farm products, but they also 
encourage more orderly marketing and help 
to alleviate periodic price-depressing gluts. 

I wish to commend these farm uses of 
electricity to all who are striving for the 
betterment of farming conditions. All agen- 
cies of the Department need to learn about 
farm uses of electricity from REA’s special- 
ists und the managers, officers, and members 
of REA cooperatives who have been the pio- 
neers in these great developments. Coordi- 
nated effort in this field will not only benefit 
agriculture directly, but the increased farm 
consum)tion of electric energy will strength- 
en the cooperatives financially for the more 
dificult part of the farm-electrification job 
yet to be done. 

In addition to the part electric power is 
playing on individual farms, the broader com- 
munity services of the REA cooperatives are 
contributing to the building of a sound rural 
economy. Iam glad to know that more active 
participation by members in the affairs of 
their cooperatives is being encouraged as an 
essential part of the REA program. Rural 
people need to know that they have the right 
and the ability to supply themselves efficiently 
and economically with the essential services 
which too often in the past have been avail- 
able to them only on terms too difficult for 
them to meet. 

The experience farmers are now getting 
through their own cooperatives is strengthen- 
ing the spirit of self-reliance which through- 
out our national history has made the rural 





element of our population a bulwark against 
attacks on our freedom. The Nation and the 
world today need the example of freemen 
working together, in cooperation with a gov- 
ernment of their own choice, in undertakings 
too big for them as individuals. 

I regard the farmer-owned, locally con- 
trolled cooperative as the most effective 
agency in equipping the family-type farm to 
hold its own in our economy of bigness. By 
means of power, machines, modern mass- 
production and mass-sales methods, plus 
great accumulations of capital, massive cor- 
porations have come to control or command 
huge shares of our natural resources, our 
manufacturing capacity, and our distribution 
system. This concentration of economic 
power has moved steadily ahead during this 
century. It was estimated in 1930 that some 
200 corporations controlled half of the in- 
dustrial wealth of the United States. In 
1929 the top 12 percent of the manufacturing 
enterprises in the country employed nearly 
half of the wage earners and turned out fully 
half of our manufactures. The war has ac- 
centuated, if anything, the upsweep of the 
curve toward bigness and concentration. By 
1942 the 200 largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions controlled 44 percent of the total assets 
of all manufacturing corporations and 58 per- 
cent of the net capital assets of such cor- 
porations. 

I have said before and I wish to repeat that 
I have nothing against big business organi- 
zations just because they are big. It takes 
great size to produce the remarkable output 
at low cost achieved by the assembly-line 
system in our great manufacturing enter- 
prises. Production efficiency has given us in 
this country a standard of living unequalled 
in the world, and one that could never have 
been attained in a handicraft economy. We 
must find a way to introduce similar efficien- 
cies in agriculture and small business, both 
to perpetuate our system of individual enter- 
prise and to give the individual enterprisers 
a fair share of the national income. 

It is my hope that through cooperative 
action, agriculture may achieve parity with 
other industries in this country without sac- 
rifice of the values which have been invested 
in individual ownership of family-type farms. 
By their very nature, farm people are good 
cooperators. Since pioneer days, they have 
worked together to overcome hazards with 
which as individuals they would have been 
powerless to cope. They have always been 
able to do this without sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual, freedom and enterprise so highly 
prized in rural sections of the country. 

The success of the cooperatives through 
which farmers are now massing their strength 
to serve their common needs is attributable 
to the fact that rural people are inherently 
good neighbors. It is important to remember 
that scientific and businesslike management 
of farmer-owned cooperatives cannot hold 
them together unless their members are 
able to feel at all times that the cooperative 
is simply an organized expression of the spirit 
of good neighborliness. It is wholly in the 
tradition of the common practices among 
farm people in pioneer days, in joining with 
their neighbors in such things as swapping 
work, husking bees and work on the school, 
church, or public road. The Nation cannot 
afford to lose this spirit, and it will not be 
lost as long as the rural people who possess 
it in abundance are able to find constructive 
outlets for it. 

To be practical, however, we must not for- 
get that farmers will not continue to par- 
ticipate in cooperative enterprises merely for 
the sake of being cooperative. Farmers will 
continue investing themselves in their co- 
operatives only so long as the balance sheet 
shows tangible profits for the members. 
Purthermore, the cooperative must serve the 
general public as well as its members in order 
to merit the special privileges which have 
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been accorded the cooperative method of en- 
terprise by our National and State govern- 
ments. 

I think we all agree that REA cooperatives 
have served their members well, and at the 
same time have lived up to their responsi- 
bilities to the Nation. I hope the members 
will not forget their obligations to their 
neighbors who do not yet enjoy the benefits 
made possible by the REA program. 

As a Member of Congress I was greatly 
impressed by the wide support given the 
REA program, not only by Congressmen from 
the farm States, but by representatives of the 
industrial States who were informed of the 
contributions made to improvement of gen- 
eral business conditions by the REA program, 
especially in increased sales of electrical 
equipment for the farms. 

In recent months I have seen evidence that 
your program continues to command the 
same kind of respect. It is based not only 
on the success of REA cooperatives in spear- 
heading the tremendous advance of the last 
decade in farm electrification and in paying 
off their Government loans, but in their ap- 
parent willingness to help others get electric 
service through REA assistance. 

You may recall that just a year ago, a bill 
was introduced in Congress which would 
have authorized REA loans of $585,000,000 
over a 3-year period. The proposal was based 
on what the cooperatives have since learned 
were ultra-conservative estimates. The Con- 
gress has had to raise its sights several times 
before the bill could be brought to a vote. 

First, Congress authorized $200,000,000 for 
REA loans during the present fiscal year. 
At the end of 6 months REA had committed 
more than 80 percent of the year’s total, and 
had still on hand or in process of preparation 
applications for additional loans of more 
than $220,000,000. The great volume of in- 
dividual applications registered with the co- 
operatives by rural people made itself felt in 
Washington. The President recommended 
an additional authorization of $100,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending next July 1, and a 
total of $250,000,000 for fiscal 1947. The 
amounts already authorized and proposed 
authorizations taken up by Congress upon 
the President’s recommendation total $550,- 
000,000 for 2 years—or just $35,000,000 short 
of the original request for these years. 

This is evidence that the needs and wants 
of the rural people in regard to further ex- 
tension of REA service in unelectrified areas 
have been very effectively presented in con- 
gressional circles. Those needs are consid- 
ered by congressional committees that un- 
derstand the programs and objectives of the 
Department of Agriculture. I believe you 
will find that the REA cause has not suffered 
in this respect, either because the agency 
is a part of the Department or because its 


offices are now lIccated in Washington in easy 
reach of Members of Congress who may de- 
sire additional information about the pro- 


gram in their States. 

I wish to assure you that the service of 
the Secretary's office will at all times be 
available to REA when our support is needed 





World Peace 


REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALITORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 


Speaker, in the last few days there has 
been some heartening news in the press. 
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, Secretary Byrnes, speaking to the UNO 
on yesterday, laid down a fundamental 
principle which, if followed, can give us 
world peace. It was that no nation, large 
or small, shall be permitted to gain any 
advantage for itsel& by the use of force. 
The corollary of that principle was 
brought out a day earlier by a discussion 
that took place in the UNO about the 
forces to be organized for the preserva- 
tion of peace. For out of that could de- 
velop a situation in which all nations 
would make their military policy conform 
not to their individual will to power but 
to their collective will to keep the peace. 
America could do that now. 

Mr. Speaker, a great American in 1935 
issued a warning which, if heeded, might 
have avoided World War II. He was 
Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary of War. 
He warned then that if Japan was al- 
lowed to take Manchuria by force it 
would lead to a world war. Today he 
issues another warning. He tells us: 

We must not. delay. The poisons of the 
past are persistent and cannot be purged by 
timid treatment. 

By its sole possession of the atomic bomb, 
at least for the present, the United States 
finds itself in a position of world leader- 
ship. But this solitary possession is most 
certainly very transient. It must recognize 
this and act swiftly. It must take the lead by 
holding out an open hand to other nations 
in a spirit of genuine trust and with a real 
desire for a thoroughgoing cooperative ef- 
fort in meeting and solving this problem. 
Truly this is a time for greatness of heart 
and cf purpose, and unless we demonstrate 
these qualities now other nations cannot 
be expected to do so. 


* ca * * = 


The development of atomic energy holds 
great, but as yet unexploited promise for the 


well-being of civilization. Whether this 
promise will be realized depends on whether 
the danger of swift and unprecedented de- 
struction can be removed from the earth. 
Whether it is removed depends on whether 
we and other nations move firmly, quickly, 
and with frank transparency of purpose 
toward the goal of uniting all men of good 
will against the appalling threat to man’s 
very existence. The focus of the problem 
does not lie in the atom; it resides in the 
hearts of men. 


In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, those 
are prophetic words. 

With the coming of the atomic bomb, 
the possibility of unilateral military de- 
fense of the people of any nation has 
passed away. These are times in which 
ve must learn that the law of God will 
prevail despite the will of man. They 
are times when nothing but the highest 
statesmanship, seeking world order, 
government, if you will, over 
weapons of mass destruction in every 
nation can possibly save mankind. 

There is risk-in such a course. But 
far less risk than in any other. Let us 
not fail the great venture to which Mr. 
Stimson calls us, the venture of binding 
all nations of good will together for their 
common safety. Let us do nothing which 
is out of harmony with such a goal. De- 
cisions lie ahead of us which will per- 
heps decide the fate of mankind for 
generations to come. 


world 


Food Poses Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article appeared 
in the Sunday, March 10, 1946, edition of 
the New York Times: 


Foop Poses DILEMMA—PRICE POLICY AND SUB- 
sipy SEEN aS Bars TO FEEDING WORLD 


(The writers of the following letter are at 
the New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University. Dr. Pearson, professor of 
prices and statistics, is the author of many 
books, and coauthor of Food with Mr. Paarl- 
berg.) 

To the Epitor OF THE NEw YorRK TIMES: 

The decision to emphasize wheat as a 
means of feeding starving Europe is welcome 
even if overdue. Two other decisions will 
have to be made, however, before the present 
one can be effective. The United States will 
have to give ground on its policy of upgrading 
the American diet, and the price policy on 
wheat and feed grain will have to be re- 
versed. 

The simple fact is that with a continuation 
of present price policy the United States will 
not have enough wheat to match the need in 
Europe. This is true in spite of the fact that 
the 1945 crop was the largest in history. This 
huge crop is disappearing at a rapid rate. 
Much of it is being fed to livestock in ac- 
cordance with an old policy of increasing the 
output of livestock products in order to give 
the American consumer a better diet. A 
corollary of this plan was the program of 
holding down the price of wheat and feed 
grains and subsidizing the pric. of livestock 
so as to maximize the conversio: of corn, 
oats, and wheat into meat, milk, and eggs. 
It has been this policy that has steadily 
depleted our stocks of wheat; this is the rea- 
son we are or soon will be scraping the wheat 
bins. The real competitor for the wheat 
which might help hungry Europe was not the 
American consumer by any means—it was the 
American chicken, hog, and dairy cow. 


OTHER FOODS COSTLY 


The American consumer cannot reduce his 
consumption of wheat by any considerable 
extent. If he did, he would have to substi- 
tute other foods for wheat. Most other foods 
are more expensive and even less plentiful 
than wheat, the staff of life both in Europe 
and in the United States. 

American livestock, however, can quickly 
reduce its consumption. Wheat should 
never be found in the feed trough when there 
is any likelihood that it will be lacking in the 
bread box. Livestock is a wasteful means of 
converting cereal grains into meat. It takes 
about 7 pounds of cereal grain, including 
forage and pasture, to produce 1 pound of dry 
matter in the form of meat. 

It has been said that the United States has 
lacked a policy on relief for Europe. On the 
contrary. there has been a policy, but it has 
been poorly adapted to needs. The policy 
was developed before and during the early 
stages of the war, when livestock products 
in the United States were plentiful. The 
program then developed was to improve the 
diet of the American people with more live- 
stock products and to provide lend-lease aid 
to our allies in the form of meat, eggs, and 
butter. 

This program was conceived more as a 
means of surplus disposal than as an effort 
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to develop an objective policy. Having 
thoroughly sold ourselves on this program, 
we have continued it beyond its justification. 
Four years of price-fixing and policy-making 
have given this program tremendous admip- 
istrative inertia. Prices of feed were heli 
low by ceiling prices. Livestock prices were 
held high by subsidy. With this encourage- 
ment, livestock numbers are now high. 
Feed, including wheat, is disappearing at a 
rapid rate in this country. 


ELEVENTH-HOUR DISCOVERY 


At the eleventh hour we have found that 
we cannot feed any large segment of the 
hungry world on scarce and expensive live- 
stock products, and must turn to wheat. 
This decision comes after our wheat stocks, 
which were the hope of a hungry world, have 
been poured into the feed troughs to raise 
the protein intake of the American consumer. 
Unless we temporarily change cur minds 
about the alleged importance of animal foods 
in the United States, our solicitude for the 
livestock will continue, and we will continue 
to protect their feed supply. We have finally 
given up our policy of upgrading the diet of 
the world’s needy; these needy now await a 
second decision—that we temporarily ter- 
minate the policy of upgrading our own diet. 

The policy of a high-quality diet and high 
livestock numbers has become enmeshed in 
the price-fixing program. Unless the ar- 
tificially low prices of wheat and feed grains 
are allowed to rise, much of our remaining 
stocks will be fed regardless of pronounce- 
ments about shipping wheat and liquidating 
livestock. 

Livestock are a nation’s bank account. 
Historically, when nations get into difficulty 
with their feed supply, they reduce the num- 
ber of *ivestock, thereby adding to the food 
supply in two ways. The immediate supply 
of meat is increased and the cereal grain 
which the livestock would otherwise have 
eaten is available for human consumption. 


EUROPE SET EXAMPLE 


Europe did just this. The reduced con- 
sumption of grain on the part of livestock 
and the increased consumption by man ex- 
plains how Europe ran a gigantic war with- 
out mass starvation. Europe reduced her 
livestock and conserved her grain. The 
United States did the reverse. This was 
done through a_ low-grain-high-livestock 
price policy. The recent 3-cent advance 
permitted in the prices of wheat and corn is 
sufficient to admit that the frozen price policy 
is the crux of the situation, but is a long 
way from being enough to correct it. 

If the frozen price mechanism could be 
thawed out, these adjustments would occur 
automatically. If the price of wheat were 
permitted to rise substantially, it would no 
longer be profitable to feed it to livestock. 
If prices of feed grains were allowed to rise, 
thereby reducing the profits in the produc- 
tion of meat, still more livestock would be 
liquidated, and an increased supply of meat 
would be available immediately. The ob- 
stacles to these changes are our devotion to 
the idea of maintaining high livestock num- 
bers and our devotion to the idea of main- 
taining a fixed-price system. It remains 
to be seen whether these obstacles can be 
overcome before the sands run out in Eu- 
rope. 

FRANK A. PEARSON, 
Don PAARLBERG. 
ITHACA, N. Y., March 6, 1946. 


Mr. Speaker, I would not question for 
1 minute the article by these learned 
gentlemen from Cornell. However, I 
think there are at least two other angles 
= should be taken into considera- 

on. 

First. The first is that inasmuch as 100 
pounds, or any other given amount of 








grain for that matter, will produce twice 
as much human food when fed to a dairy 
cow as Will be produced if fed to any 
other farm animal, and four times as 
much human food as will be produced 
if fed to some farm animals, it is well to 
consider the desirability of stepping up 
the production of milk. Powdered skim, 
for example, contains 35 percent of a 
most desirable animal protein. The 
price ceiling is very low—14 to 15 cents 
per pound—when one considers the food 
value of the product. United States pro- 
duction of powdered skim has been going 
downward for several months. 

Second. While admitting that the 
grain will feed more people than the 
meat or milk for that matter that would 
be produced by feeding it to animals, 
there is another situation which must 
be taken into consideration. It is that 
millions upon millions of pounds of milk 
are being produced on land that cannot 
be used for producing grain. The stony, 
hilly, rough, untilled land of the cut- 
over areas of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan produce many billions of 
pounds of milk. This land would be en- 
tirely unsuitable for grain production. 

In fact, of the 15,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk produced in Wisconsin in 1945, my 
personal opinion is that over 2,000,000,- 
000 pounds and possibly more than twice 
that amount of milk is produced annually 
on land that could not be used or is not 
being used to produce grain or any other 
appreciable amount of human food. It 
is easy to believe that a limited amount 
of grain might be used to advantage to 
carry cows over the wirter months in 
these areas, so that maximum human 
food can be obtained or garnered from 
the hilly or stony or rough or untilled 
land during the pasture season. 

Thousands of tons of cabbage went to 
waste in 1945. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of bushels of Irish potatoes were 
used for animal feeding when they could 
have been converted into human food. 
Why these crops were not diverted to a 
hungry world is more than I could ever 
find out. A lack of a correlation in the 
Federal agencies appears to be the only 
answer. We have had more committees 
and less calories. We have more bureau- 
crats and less butter. 

In conclusion, may I say that the 
wheat situation as presented by the pro- 
fessors cannot be disputed. But why are 
these situations allowed to develop? 
Why was the price of rye, with less food 
value to man or beast, allowed to ad- 
vance from 65 cents per bushel to $2.15 
per bushel when the wheat was bringing 
the farmer $1.50 to $1.60 per bushel? 
Why were not the American people given 
the facts about the corn supplies and 
the real picture of the soft-corn prob- 
lem? 

Why did the much-publicized Ander- 
son food-study committee ever recom- 
mend the 3-4 cents per pound subsidy 
to the packer and producer for the choice 
fat cattle? Untold thousands of bushels 
of grain were diverted to fancy beef dur- 
ing the past year that could have pro- 
duced double the amount of human food 
as pork. Wh: a $39 subsidy on an ani- 
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mal weighing 1,000 pounds? This is a 
subsidy of 10 cents per pound on the meat. 
Why were not the spareribs, fat backs, 
bolognas, and the side pork subsidized if 
it was necessary to subsidize? The class 
of people that could best use a subsidy 
would at least be receiving it. These 
feed grains will produce four times as 
much human food when fed to dairy 
cattle than when fed to beef cattle. 
These feed grains will produce twice as 
much human food when fed to hogs or 
for eggs as the same feed grains would 
or will produce of beef. 

The seriousness of this feed situation 
was apparent months ago. In 1944 
about a quarter of a billion bushels of 
grain were imported and little exported, 
while in 1945 our source of imports dried 
up, but the demand for grain exports in- 
creased. I think every American wants 
to support the right program and 
wants to support President Truman in 
the food commitments made at Potsdam. 
But we should not sit idly by and see some 
dreamers and schemers put a program 
into operation which does not accom- 
plish this, nor do we want a program that 
unnecessarily jeopardizes the future 
health of the children of America. The 
man with the price will get his, regard- 
less. 





Are We Meeting Our Food Obligations 
as They Should Be Met? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
March 21, 1946, edition of the Barron 
County (Wis.) News-Shield is self-ex- 
planatory: 


FEED TRADE IN PROTEST-—-CHARGE DIVERSION OF 
PROTEIN MEALS TO TOBACCO GROWERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Recent efforts of to- 
bacco growers to obtain supplies of linseed 
and soybean meals: for fertilizer have pro- 
voked unfavorable comment from feed in- 
dustry sources over the diversion of these 
products at a time when an over-all protein 
shortage of feed exists. 

The tobacco industry has been given an 
allocation of 40,000 tons of protein meals 
for 1946 for fertilizer use by the Department 
of Agriculture. This amount is the same as 
was provided last year and represents ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the tobacco indus- 
try’s base use. 

According to USDA officials the tobacco in- 
dustry is eligible to receive protein meal from 
set-aside pool under WFO 9. 

Approximately one-third of the total allo- 
cation is slated for use in Connecticut and 
USDA officials state that tobacco growers in 
this State had obtained more than half of 
their requirements prior to January 1, 1946. 

USDA has justified its allocation of this 
scarce commodity on grounds that no satis- 
factory substitute was available if protein 
supplies were denied to the tobacco pro- 
ducers. Ordinarily tobacco producers prefer 


cottonseed meal for fertilizer use but in the 
absence of this product either linseed or 
soybean meal can be substituted. 


Mr. Speaker, when one State receives 
10 percent of the fertilizer and produces 
less than 2 percent of the food of the 
Nation, no one can state that a very de- 
sirable or appropriate food-production 
program is in operation. Cotton sand- 
wiches and tobacco cocktails are not the 
need of the day. Does it make sense to 
subsidize soybeans to be used for pro- 
viding a fertilizer for a nonfood crop? 
Does it make sense to subsidize flax and 
then use the linseed meal as a fertilizer 
for a nonfood crop? 





Testimony in Favor of H. R. 5270, a Bil 
To Extend the Office of Price Adr-inis- 
tration Until June 30, 1947 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I would like to call attention to 
the testimony of Mr. Chat Paterson, na- 
tional legislative representative of the 
American Veterans’ Committec, in sup- 
port of the extension of price control: 
TESTIMONY OF MR. CHAT PATERSON, NATICNAL 

LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN VET- 

ERANS’ COMMITTEE, BEFORE THE HOUSE BANK- 

ING AND CURRENCY CCMMITTEE, 

MARCH 25, 1946 


MONDAY, 


I am presenting this testimony today 


behalf of the American Veterans’ Committee 
as its legislative representative in Washing- 
ton. The AVC is an organization of World 
War II veterans which is working to achie 





a more democratic and prosperous America 
and a more stable world. One of the greatest 


dangers to a prosperous America and a stable 
world is that of a disastrous inflation. We 
are already experiencing a measure of infla- 
tion and thousands of veterans are having : 
hard time because of this limited inflation 
It is not fair to the veteran during his diff 
cult period of readjustment and initial 
security for you gentlemen to permit an un- 
controlled inflation to take hold of our Nat 


and shake the monetary foundation u; 
which so many hopes have been built. 

If I were to ask any membe: of this com- 
mittee whether he wanted to do all in his 
power to aid the veteran, I am sure there 
would be a resounding “Of course.” Because 
of your membership on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, you are in the unique 
position of being instrumental in protecting 
the veteran from a worse inflation and in 
making sure that his dollars buy the goods 
and services which he and his family need 
In most cases he must buy these l 
services on a very limited income. 

There are four simple reasons why the vet- 
erans need price control if they are going 
to be given an even break in getting back to 
civilian life: 

1. Veterans just don’t have much money 
now, and they probably won't have much 
money for a long while. They have been 
away from civilian work for several years 
It’s going to take time to get back into 


Ic 
ZS 


paying 
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General Bradley has already stated that 
oximately 4,000,000 veterans will return 
no civilian occupation or training. 
These veterans, during their period of train- 
ing and job seeking, will not be able to pay 
the cost of a decent living if prices go up. 
They didn’t get much money for fighting 
the war, and in most cases have no savings 
upon which they can draw for any length of 
time. Ti $300 mustering-out pay won't 
DI 1 food or clothing or pay rent very 
] light increase in prices would 
mean th hey would have poorer food and 
live j heaper houses. I don’t think any of 
J t the American way of life to which 
t urn to be one of poverty and increas- 
nt steady jobs. A run-away 
ollowed the last war, Wil 
y and bring on unemploy- 
several members of this 
» served in the last war. After 
armistice you saw prices shoot so 
than 2 years that fewer and fewer 
ud pay them. What was called a 
rike developed 

res cut down their orders. That 

actories slowing down and closing. 
That meant five aud one-half million jobs 
disappes 1. Thousands of your buddies 
tramped the streets looking for jobs. Do you 
want the same to happen to the veteran of 
today? Inflation can do it. Price control 
can help prevent it. 

3. A lot of veterans want to go into busi- 
ness for themselves. With the GI loan and 
some help from their families and friends, 
they can start in a small way now. But you 
gentlemen all know what would happen to 
these small nest eggs if inflation started 
operating costs upward. We _ probably 
couldn’t even start in business, and if we did, 
most of us would soon lose out to bigger and 
better-established firms when we went to bid 
for high-priced materials and labor. 

4. And finally, gentlemen, most veterans 

it families and homes. We gave a lot of 
ht to that aspect of American life while 
overseas. A lot of us already have 

ind children, the rest of us are human 
int them. But what are our chances 


up and put ex} fond our 


lot of stories in 


using business to 
-aring a lot of these 
Europe. One day in early ; 
eas, I picked up a copy of Business 
h contained a tabulation of profit 
ixes) of the major corporations for 
I was astounded at the millions of dol- 
fit that these corporations were 
p. Upon returning in late 1945 I 
> New York Times and the J 
ce printing 


nse profits. 


urnal 
tabulations of eve 
These thing: 
if OPA has bankrupt business. 
be willing to bet that most c 
rporations expect record pré 


n 
+ 


do no 


1 


= 
pd 
iles, and big profits in 1946 


1eard a lot of stories about how 
during the war, was inter- 
preduction. Most veterans who 
valanche of provisions, munitions, 
that rolled to our fighting 
never believe that price control 
n. We just don’t understand 
ules being circulated to destroy 
rol program. We saw in Eu- 
at inflation means and the 
Higher prices don’t neces- 

n greater production. 
is one point on which the record 
be kept absolutely straight. No one 
perpetuate OPA indefinitely. We 
want red tape or business restric- 


y, but we do want protection from 


inflation for our living standards and for our 
chances to work and maintain our families. 
OPA must be continued during the coming 
year and, if necessary, for a longer period 
of time in fields where production does not 
come up to demand and where normal com- 
petition cannot prevent an _ inflationary 
spiral. 

Before closing this testimony I would like 
to pay tribute to Chester Bowles. He is a 
successful businessman. He has proven in 
the practical business world that he under- 
stands the problems of business. Right now 
he could be out making a fortune for him- 
self, but he isn’t doing that. He is practi- 
cally donating his time and energy to do a 
tough job because he knows it means se- 
curity for millions of American citizens and 
for hundreds of thousands of businesses. 
Veterans admire that kind of fight. 

The AVC looks to the Members of Con- 
gress for help in holding down inflation. 
The veteran has not been able, during the 
years of war, to organize and operate lobbies 
to protect his interests. He has had to rely 
on you gentiemen. For several sessions of 
this committee you have been hearing the 
pleas and complaints of the organized lob- 
bies. ure you realize they cannot all 
have their own way. If they did, the recult 
would be disastrous. I am sure you want to 
avoid the disillusionment and resentment 
which will follow inevitably if the veteran 
finds that, through no fault of his own, the 
Congressman elected by himself and his fel- 
low citizens chcse to give way to inflationary 
pressures rather than stand up and fight for 
a@ price-control act unencumbered by crip- 
pling amendments. Don't worry about 
whether the veterans are behind you in keep- 
ing prices down. At present they are very 
busy finding a place to live and lacating a 
job which will give them initial security in 
civilian life. You can expect them to react 
as the vast majority of citizens, overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of men who protected their 
interests and keenly aware who their friends 
were in protecting them from a disastrous 
inflation. Inflation is no friend of th2 vet- 
eran and the veteran is no friend of inflation. 
The veterans’ best weapon against inflation 
is a strong price-control program. 


OPA and Lumber 


EXTE 
ames hs 


SION OF REMARKS 
F 


Oo 
HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I wish to submit a copy of a tele- 
gram which I have received from Mr. 
S. W. Bowen, of the Woodard Walker, 
Bowen, Inc., Shreveport, La., as follows: 

SHREVEroRrT, LA., March 23, 1946. 
PauL PORTER, 
Price Administrator, Lumber Branch, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Vashington, D.C.: 

Understand large segment legitimate lum- 
ber dealers now considering taking matters 
in own hand and ignore OPA unless prompt 
relief afforded the lumber industry but in 
view of fact 30 to 50 percent or more of lum- 
ber being produced is going into black mar- 
ket these legitimate dealers can see no other 
way out of dilemma. 

Having dealt with the southwestern lum- 
bermen past 30 years can truthfully say no 


better class law-abiding men anywhere. 
However, OPA price policy past 4 years has 
been injurious to legitimate producers 
thereby forcing considerable production to 
close down and unless this production de- 
cline is arrested and unless black market 
eliminated the condition will become chaotic 
within 60 to 90 days. 

Please allow me make following proposal, 
namely, that for the remainder of duration 
OPA on lumbe. the price committee of lum- 
ber producers be allowed to name a fair 
price and have OPA apply this price. You 
need have no feai this price will either be 
unreasonable or inflationary. As _ black- 
market lumber now selling 30 to 40 percent 
above OPA ceiling and certainly the pro- 
ducers shculd be allowed 1 year cut of 5 years 
to set own price. 

S. W. Bowen. 


Problems Concerning Automobile 
Dealers of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, Mr. W. L. Mallon, president of the 
National Automobile Dealers Association 
appeared before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of our body. Among 
other things, his testimony set forth the 
inequalities, discriminations, and mis- 
understandings on the part of the Office 
of Price Administration of the problems 
and obstacles confronting the automo- 
bile dealers of this Nation. His testi- 
mony before that honorable committee 
was specific and bore witness to the Na- 
tion of the total inability of the OPA to 
comprehend the factors which make it 
impossible for the automobile dealers of 
the respective States to function or exist 
under the nonsensical and unsympa- 
thetic attitude of the OPA to this phase 
of American small business. 

I want the Congress to have access to 
this testimony now being presented to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
want the permanent archives of the Con- 
gress to reflect for future years the unfor- 
tunate attitude of bureaucracy as it now 
exists and its effect upon our American 
way of life and upon free enterprise, 

The uncontroverted facts, as presented 
by the National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation of America, indicate beyond 
peradventure of doubt the unfortunate 
trend of our national economy under 
our present system of regimentation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask unanimous consent to include there- 
with the statement of Mr. Mallon, above- 
mentioned, before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House: 


SUMMARY OF MR. ViALLON’S STATEMENT 


1. OPA has advised dealers that they will 
have to bear the burden of the $80,000,000 
annual wage increases won by CIO members 
in their recent strikes against automobile 
manufacturers. NADA protests against this 
plan vigorously, holding that the levy against 
dealers is unwarranted and not in con- 
formity with the intent of Congress. 








2. OPA within recent months has imposed, 
or announced plans to impose, cuts in the 
dealer established trade discount totaling 744 
percent, or about one-third of the normal 


average trade discount of 24 percent. This 
in the face of former Administrator Bowles’ 
statement to the House Small Business Com- 
mittee last November that the first cut, of 
2, percent, he then planned would be the 
last dealers would have to take. 

3, OPA has been issuing misleading state- 
ments about the national finarcial condition 
of retail automobile dealers. Instead of en- 
joying greater prosperity under OPA control 
than it experienced prior to the war, the 
trade has siffered severe reverses. One- 
fourth of all dealers actively engaged when 
OPA came into existcnce have been forced to 
close thei: doors. No new cars were received 
for almost 4 years. Five million cars have 
been junked since new cars were frozen in 
January 1942. Gas and tire rationing greatly 
lower2d dealer income. OPA ceiling regula- 
tions drove used car sales away from legiti- 
mate dealers into the hands of racketeers. 
Repeated OPA slashes of possible new car 
income have dealers who were ready to 
expand their plants and personnel frightened 
and bewildered. 

4. Congress never intended that OPA 
should be empowered to tamper with estab- 
lished dealer discounts and the law should 
be amended to effectively prohibit such 
actions. All cuts heretofore taken from 
dealers should be canceled so that they may 
quickly help restore their service to rormal. 

5. OPA’s issuance of arbitrary rulings with- 
out consulting advisory committees should 
be prohibited. 

6. All price controls on various lines of 
goods should automatically cease, without 
the necessity of obtaining OPA consent, when 
the advisory committee of the affected lines 
certifies with evidence that certain per- 
centages of normal production have been 
reached 

7. Congress must take steps to see that 
OPA and other Government agencies do not 
use their powers, granted or assumed, to 
favor one segment of the national economy 
at the expense of another. Former Adminis- 
trator Bowles has been especially guilty of 
this practice, as witness his vigorously pro- 
moting 1844 cents an hour increases for 
automobile workers and then planning to un- 
load the costs on dealers. 

I am W. L. Mallon, a retail automobile 
dealer of Newark, N. J. I also am president 
of the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion. Our national headquarters are at 1026 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
I and all other officers of the association, ex- 
cept the executive vice president, serve with- 
out salary. 

Our membership today consists of a vast 
majority of the 32,000 new car dealers of the 
United States. They are located in every 
county and State in the Union. 

Before the war there were between 42,000 
and 45,000 dealers in the Nation. Because 
between 1942 and 1946 no new cars were 
made, old cars were driven into black mar- 
kets by OPA regulations, help was scarce and 
business costs sky-rocketed, more than one- 
fourth of the dealers of the Nation were 
forced out of business. They either went 
broke or quit to save expenses. Most of the 
32,000 who kept their doors open have existed 
largely on repair and service work. Here and 
there a large dealer who had been able to 
buy substantial stocks of new and used cars 
before the supply was exhausted made good 
money during the war. But he was the ex- 
ception. The little dealer, who constitutes 


more than 80 percent of our trade, has had 
rough sledding. 

To the credit of your committee and Con- 
gress, let me say that our condition would 
have been worse if you had not come to our 
The passage of the Murray-Patman 


rescue, 
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Act, in which this committee played a large 
role, kept open the doors of three out of four 
dealers in this country. If it had not been 
for congressional help in passing that act, 
most dealer establishments in the United 
States would be closed and repairs and serv- 
ices for 25,000,000 car owners stymied. 

The attitude of NADA toward the price 
control law is simple and clear. We believed 
that it was necessary when originally passed 
and to date we never have advocated imme- 
diate termination of the act. We now believe 
that controls should be lifted as rapidly as 
possible when goods and supplies become 
adequate and that certain amendments 
which will compel OPA to carry out congres- 
sional intentions in regard to established 
trade practices should be adopted. 

Most automobile dealers today are filled 
with uncertainty. At the close of the war 
they began expanding their plants and per- 
sonnel under the impression that new cars 
soon would begin to flow to them in large 
numbers. They believed statements made 
last fall by OPA Administrator Bowles and 
others to the effect that they might soon 
expect an average annual output of 5,000,000 
cars. NADA and other informed automobile 
groups warned them against overoptimism, 
but so eager were they to get going that they 
paid little attention to conservative warnings, 
often investing their last dollars in expan- 
sion programs. 

Now they are holding the bag. Strikes 
came, but new cars did not. Now this large 
group of small dealers and the 10,000 dealers 
who were put out of business at the be- 
ginning of the war are greatly concerned 
about their futures. Lack of stocks, increased 
cost of help, space, etc., and a persistent 
whittling down of retail automobile trade 
discounts by OPA have them desperately 
worried. 

In an effort to leave the impression that 
retail automobile trade of the United States 
has prospered under OPA regulations, Ad- 
ministrator Bowles has told you here in per- 
son, by charts and in widely circulated book- 
lets, that its profits were 200 percent greater 
in 1943 than they were in 1939. That is a 
grossly misleading statement. 

Primarily, so far as we have been able to 
learn, there exists nowhere a trade-wide re- 
port on automobile dealer incomes for 1943. 
As to 1939 dealer incomes, they were among 
the worst of the prewar period. Less than 
one-half of the corporate dealers reporting 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue broke 
even that year. The total number of dealers 
reporting averaged only four-tenths of 1 cent 
profit before taxes on every dollar’s worth 
of gross business done. So, if the OPA state- 
ment of a 200-percent gain could be proved, 
it would only mean that dealers in 1943 
earned one and a fifth cents profit on each 
gross dollar, before taxes. But nowhere can 
we find proof of the OPA statement 

Prior to appearing here, Mr. Bowles told 
the House Small Business Committee that 
the net profit of the 32,000 dealers of the 
country—and I quote him—“jumped from 
1.3 percent in 1939 to 9.3 percent in the first 
6 months of 1945.” That statement which 
never has been substantiated by an unques- 
tioned national report appears to have been 
forgotten by OPA chart drafters when Mr. 
Bowles appeared here recently. 

The truth is that in arriving at both the 
1943 and 1945 estimates here quoted, OPA fol- 
lowed its customary method of arriving at 
national trade income averages. That meth- 
od, known as “sampling” is one in common 
use in advertising agencies throughout the 
Nation when preparing salescampaigns. The 
agency does not make a complete national 
survey of the trade or industry in question. 
Rather, a handful of income reports are stud- 
ied and from these, national conclusions to 
prove whatever is desired are drawn. 

A good example of how OPA follows this 
practice was had during hearings by the 
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House Small Business Committee last fall 
when automobile dealers protested against 
OPA’s first attempt to lower their established 
trade discount averaging 24 percent. OPA 
then was contending that dealers could easily 
absorb a cut of from 11 percent to 13 percent. 
It further declared that a survey of the in- 


t 


dustry made by OPA proved it. Pressed by 
committee members for details of that sur- 
vey, Mr. Bowles admitted it had covered only 
306 dealers out of 32,000 in the Nation, or less 
than 1 percent of trade. It is on this 
wholly inadequate survey that OPA still 
inflicting profit cuts on dealers. These cuits 
will total 744 percent, or an amount ecual to 
about one-third of the average 
trade discount. 

Common sense and a fair memory for facts 


established 





will defeat any studied attempt to make it 
appear that the retail automobile trade 
nationally is as well or better off then it was 


before the war. 

There is no denying that the war put one- 
fourth of the dealers out of business and 
still are out. In attempting to explain away 
this incontrovertible figure, Mr. Bowles sug- 
gested to the House Small Business Commit- 
tee that many of these dealers went to war. 
Some did, but most of them went to the wall. 
At all odds, they closed their doors, ag: 
their wishes, and therefore became business 
casualties of the war period. Fairness de- 
mands that any comparison of average pre- 
war and present incomes for the trade in lude 
the operations of these missing men. 

Othe: factors which must be weighed are 
these: Dealers received no new cars for al- 
most 4 years during the war and before the 
war new car sales always formed the back- 
bone of dealer income. Used car sales, profit- 
able while a supply of merchandise lasted, 
faded rapidly in legitimate dealer ranks 
after OPA ceilings were imposed. After that 


Lney 






the bulk of used car transactions were be- 
tween individuals and private buyers and 
gyps or black-market racketeers who kept 


no books and operated in fine disregard of 







OPA rules. More than 5,000,000 old cars were 
junked during the war, thus reducing the 
potential n for repairs, services, and 


supplies by at least one-sixth. Gas and tire 
rationing not only cut supply sales for cars 
in use but put countless thousands of ca 
into dead storage. 

Add all of these indisputable dealer handi- 
caps together and you have a true picture 
of what the war did to our trade. The m 
trickle of new car deliveries since | 
production Was renewed last July h 
changed the picture only slightly. Nor vw 
it be changed greatly until new car deliver 
are being made to dealers in large volun 

During the last 6 months OPA forecasters 


have been building up imaginary futu 
profits on unproduced and undelivered new 
cars and then assessing trade disccunt cuts 
against them. The fact that strike m - 
rial and labor shortages, increased < and 
acts of God may intervene to overturn OPA 
estimates apparently means 1 lin I 
agency. It stands by its figur: once they 
are made. 

I am talking now about our ex} 
with the income forecasting u 
Bowles. The same statisticians er- 
tising agency chart drafters who he i hir 
arrive at his rosy but wrong co1 
about possible dealer incomes up to M l 
1946, are, I understand, still on the job und 
Mr. Porter. We hope that Mr. Porter will 
insist on far broader coverage of our indus- 
try than OPA “samplings” to date ! 
shown. 

The forecast of new car business f 1945 
46 upon which Mr. Bowles built his plan t 


take from 11 percent to 13 percent from 
the automobile dealers is a splendid example 
of OPA miscalculation. It was predicated on 
the theory that once OPA made an estimace 
of dealer earnings they were as good 
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ill. I shall show you how widely Mr. 
les and OPA missed the mark. 
: r. Bowles appeared before the 
Business Committee on No- 
45, he predicted an average an- 
preduction of about 4,090,000 
3. Well, it is now March 1946, 
ict w-car production reports which 
1ve just obtained from the Civilian Pro- 
Administration show that Mr. 
> was slightly more than 800 
cent too high. During February 1946 new 
yer cars were produced at the annual 
less than 600,000 and not 4,009,000 a 
thermore, since new passenger car 
last July up to March 1, 
units had been pro- 
is an average of 23,779 cars per 
rate of less than 300,000 per 
year 
The were several special reasons for this 
on, of course. During the House 
Ccmmittee hearings . ws 
called attention to possible curbs on prcduc- 
tion. We pointed out that both the auto- 
mobile and steel-plant strikes would slow up 
assembly lines. But did OPA back up on its 
figures? Not for a second. In fact, M>: 
Bowles on the witness stand became so en- 
thusiastic over dealer prospects for 1946 that 
he suggested a 5,000,009-car production aver- 
age by midsummer 
It is just as impossible today for OPA to 
forecest future new-car prcduction accur- 
ately as it was last fall. Do not think that 
because the automobile and steel strikes 
have been designated by the Government as 
settled that full new-car prceduction is just 
around the corner. Not all strikes in Gen- 
eral Motors are settled. The new back-to- 
work policy announced by the management 
today improves the outlock but many plants 
making vital parts have been unable to re- 
sume v Trouble is being had in 
companies over the failure 
rkers to produce at reasonable speed. 
Likewise, there is possibility of a coal strike 
early in April. If miners strike, al 
plants wil ed down within 2 


and the sl steel f 


Isiness 


erations. 
} 
i 


are being 1portuned 
information as to when 
will be reached. No one 
The best-informed produc 
the Nation today doubt if m 
nt of normal produ 
this year even under 
ircumstances. 
national business situation cries for 
rdination,of planning, t by amateucs 
I interested in only one phase of 
the subject, but by persons of sufficient 
scope of economic visicn to see the whole 
picture. It needs the attention of a grov 
which will admit frankly that a plan whic 
is fair to,all is the only one which will 
roduction of the country into high ge 
ress unquestionably must take the le: 
ing this job. Varicus Govern- 
s, including OPA, have demon- 
inability to get results due 
2d methods adopted. The prin- 
n why these agencies have failed 
they have sought to favor some 
the expense of others. That, fun- 
is what is wrong with OPA 
y today. Administrator Bowles, 
ns doubtless regarded by him as 
persistently encouraged in- 
throughout industry, 
sre CIO unions were concerned, 
ed his hands in horror at the 
at some of these costs be passed 
public or almost anybody but 


rsons 


has 


automobile dealers of the 

have had a striking example 

olicy impressed upon them within 
WwW days. 

unquestionably under the direction 

Bowles, has warned dealers that they 


may expect to be compelled to pay the en- 
tire wage increases won by CIO automobile 
factory workers in their recent strikes. This 
will be approximately $80,000,000 a year. 
That is more money by $5,500,000 than all 
of the dealers in the United States who pay 
Federal 

the last full year of new-car production. 

Not one penny of these CIO wage increases 
is to be paid by either manufacturers or the 
public, dealers have been advised by OPA. 
Manufacturers cannot afford to meet the in- 
creases, OPA says. OPA also vigorously 
protests against the ability and willingness 
of the public to pay the increased costs of 
new cars. The consumer simply must not 
be permitted to spend his money in this 
way, OPA insists. It is bad economy for the 
prosperous buyer to pay such cost, but good 
economy for the hard-up dealer to do so, 
we are told. 

Nothing was said by Mr. Bowles and others 
during the strikes about the dealers having 
to pay these wage increases. Emphasis was 
laid by the strikers, Secretary Wallace, and 
other administration leaders on the ability of 
the autcmobile manufacturers to pay. When 
the strike was settled, it was the dealers who 
got it in the neck. 

The first that the dealers knew about 
the OPA plan to make them pay for the 
strike came a few hours before the strike 
was called off officially on March 13. The 
dealers’ advisory committee was called to 
Chicago and, without any preliminaries, told 
that the dealers’ profit margin would be 
cut 2 percent to pay the strik> bill. No 
dealer cr any member of the advisory com- 
mittee was consulted in advance about the 
ability of dealers to pay. OPA officials 
simply said the dealers would have to take 
the rap and that was tha%. 

The total 744 percent in dealer profit 
reductions which has been taken by OPA 
under guidance of Mr. Bowles has consisted 
of three bites. 

The first, of 2% percent, was announced 
by Mr. Bowles last November, following an 
interesting hearing before the House Small 

usiness Committee. Mr. Bowles had 
planned a cost-absorption cut of 5 percent, 
but he said after the hearing that income 
and cost figures produced by the dealers 
had helped convince him that 2% percent 
would be sufficient. The fact that more 
than 490 Members of the House and about 
50 Members of the Senate appeared at the 
hearings and protested against any and all 
cost-absorption cuts being imposed on auto- 
mobile dealers may also have influenced Mr. 
Bowles’ decision. 

Incidentally, Mr. Bowles at that hearing 
assured the House committee that the cut 
in dealer iiacome he then proposed to make 
would be the last one. His statement to 
this effect appears on page 1538 of the 
printed record of the hearing. Representa- 
tive PLorser, of Missouri, had asked him the 
airect question if more cuts of dealer in- 
come were to follow the first one then under 
discussion. Bowles denied there would be 
other cuts. The testimony: 

“Mr. PLOFSER. The next question then is 
this: Is this the end of this or is it just 
the first mile, and are you going to take 
another crack at it in another few months? 

“Mr. Bow tes. This is the end of it. We 
are establishing the consumer prices on 
automobiles and once they are established 
they are established.” 

While Mr. Bowles was thus testifying his 
office was in the process of putting into effect 
another, but secret, 3-percent cut in dealer 
earnings. This levy was taken out of the 
dealer handling charge, a 5-percent allow- 
ance which had been recognized in the trade 
for many years and was approved by an OPA 
order in 1942 which remained in effect until 
OPA cut it in the fall of 1945. The fact that 
this 3 percent was thus taken away from 
dealers never has been publicized by OPA. 
For several months after the House hearing, 


until late in January 1946, OPA even evaded 
all efforts by NADA to learn what was beine 
done on the vigorous dealer protest agains 
the cut. Finally, Mr. Bowles, in a letter t 
me, approved the cut and sought to defend it. 
Parenthetically, we have appealed this deci- 
sion to Administrator Porter, and he has 
agreed to give us his findings soon. 

Now the present 2-percent strike wage cut 
brings the three bites up to 744 percent and 
makes Mr. Bowles’ statement to the House 
Small Business Committee that the origina 
cut would be the last one sound strange 
indeed. 

We believe that our chief d‘fficulties with 
OPA rise from our two wholly different inter- 
pretations of what Congress intended to say 
abcut OPA controls when it wrote the pric2- 
fixing law. OPA and NADA cpinions divide 
on these two important points: 

1. Dealers believe that Congress intended 
that trade advisory committees should be 
consulted by OPA in advance of the issuance 
of any orders affecting the respective com- 
mittee’s industries and their recommenda- 
tions should be given weight. OPA custom- 
arily ignores our advisory committee except 
as a Channel for announcing decisions already 
reached. 

2. Dealers believe that Congress intended 
that section 2 (h) of the Pricing Act should 
prohibit OPA from changing any and all es- 
tablished trade and cost practices. OPA 
takes an cpposite view and has used this 
section of the law as a vahicle for unloading 
vast cost-absorption charges on automobile 
dealers. 

Neither of these complaints was applicable 
to OPA in its formative pericd. In fact, Mr 
Bowles’ predecessors, Leon Henderson and 
Prentiss Brown, in their relations with auto- 
mobile dealers gave evidence of holding the 
same views on these two points as do the 
dealers today. 

Mr. Henderson at the outset of his admin- 
istration assembled a well-trained group of 
automobile men who earnestly endeavored to 
cooperate with our advisory committee. Of 
the greatest importance, Mr. Henderson urged 
these assistants to adhere strictly to the 
wording of the law wherein it sought to 
prohibit the disturbance of standard trade 
practices. 

When Mr. Henderson retired in favor of Mr 
Brown one of the most widely experienced 
automobile men in the Nation, the late for- 
mer Senator Clyde Herring of Iowa, was in- 
stalled as Assistant Administrator and super- 
visor of automotive matters. Having he’ped 
draft the pricing law, he appreciated congres- 
sional intent and shared the dealer views in 
that regard. 

With the passing of Administrators Hen- 
derson and Brown great changes in the per- 
sonnel and the interpretation of OPA’s duties 
and powers came. 

Trained autcmobile men disappeared from 
the organization with marked rapidity. The 
last man with any extended retail experience, 
Mr. Jo Roberts, left several months ago. In 
their stead, to handle the most intricate 
dealer problems, frequently involving possible 
losses of hundreds of millions of dollars and 
grave service disturbances, came men who 
knew absolutely nothing abcut the retail 
motorcar business. The sinzle remaining 
man at OPA who has had any automobile 
experience is a former member of the per- 
sonnel bureau of an auto manufacturing 
company. He is without retail automotive 
experience. 

The most noticeable changes of all, how- 
ever, have come in OPA'’s attitude toward 
consulting the advisory committee and using 
section 2 (h) of the law as a means of en- 
forcing severe cost absorptions. 

Ignoring our dealer advisory committee has 
become a commonplace practice. In the 
beginning OPA officials invited 81 dealers 
from all parts of the country to come here 
at intervals and at their own expense to ad- 
vise the agency. Many of the best dealers of 
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the country gladly responded, and for a time 
they were consulted. They did not always 
acree with OPA’s decisions, but at least they 


had a chance to express their views. With 
the advent of Mr. Bowles, the situation 
changed. After that the advisory committee, 


which now has been reduced to 25 members, 
usually was not consulted on any major sub- 
ject, but was simply called in and told what 
OPA had decided to do to the dealers. 

It has been under OPA’s interpretation of 
tion 2 (h) of the Pricing Act, that dealers 


h ve suffered most. In a manner which 
dealers regard as wholly contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress, OPA during the adminis- 


tration of Mr. Bowles, sought persistently to 
change the trade practices and lower trade 
discounts of retail automobile dealers. It is 
in absolute defiance of this section of the 
law, as interpreted by dealers and many con- 
gressional Members who wrote it, that OPA 
already has cut dealer profits 5% percent. 
OPA now states an additional 2 percent is to 
be impesed and dealers have no assurance 
that the end is yet here. They may still be 
called upon to bear increased steel costs. You 
will recall that following the study of the 
incomes of 300 dealers last fall, Mr. Bowles 
advised the dealers that they might have to 
accept cuts of from 11 percent to 13 percent 
in their 24 percent gross trade discount. 
Dealers have good reason to believe he still 
has such total cuts in mind. 

At the request of congressional leaders, 
NADA has made every effort to work out its 
problems with OPA officials administratively. 
It recognizes the great burdens which Con- 
gress is carrying. But congressional leaders 
have told us repeatedly not to hesitate to 
come directly to the Hill if we find we cannot 
work out our problems administratively with 
OPA. That time has arrived and that is why 
we are here today. We shall tell our story 
here and before other committees as it seems 
necessary and prudent. We dealers believe 
implicity in the right of the American busi- 
nessman to come to Congress and speak for 
himself. Likewise we respect the right of Mr. 
Bowles and others to disagree with us. We 
believe that there is nothing sinister or greedy 
in such frank exchanges of views. 

Auto dealers contend that if section 2 (h) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act were in- 
terpreted by OPA as Congress intended it 
should be, the retail automobile dealers of 
the United States today would be enjoying 
their normal average trade discount of 24 
percent. Under it no more than 75 percent 
of the income-tax-p.ying dealers ever made 
money, so endeavoring to hold that discount 
scarcely can be termed avaricious. 

The section of the law to which I refer 
reads as follows: 

“The powers granted in this section shall 
not be used or made to operate to compel 
changes in the business practices, cost prac- 
tices or methods, or means or aids to distribu- 
tion, established in any industry, or changes 
in established rental practices, except where 
such action is affirmatively found by the ad- 
ministrator to be necessary to prevent cir- 
cumvention or evasion of any regulation, or- 
der, price schedule, or requirement under this 
act.” 

Congress obviously intended that this sec- 
tion should prohibit the Price Administrator 
from changing trade practices and trade dis- 
counts at will. He was authorized to make 
such changes only when it became necessary 
to prevent evasion of a pricing order. Not 
by the wildest stretch of the imagination can 
anybody conceive of the OPA cuts automobile 
dealers have had slapped down on them being 
classified as a result of attempted evasion of 
the law. These income slashes have been 
made for other reasons. 

Let us suppose for a moment that Mr. 
Bowles had asked Congress to write into the 
law definite authority for him to do to the 
automobile dealers under section 2 (h) what 
he has done to them. For instance, suppose 
he had asked for this provision: 
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“When, in the opinion of the Administrator, 
the retail automobile dealers can stand a cut 
of 2% percent in their new passenger-car 
prices, he may, without surveying the in- 
comes of more than 1 percent of the dealers 
of the country and without examining the 
manufacturing cosis of more than one- 
fourth of the automobile industry inflict a 
2% percent trade discount cut on the said 
dealers.” 

Does any member of this committee con- 
tend that Congress would have granted Mr. 
Bowles any such authority? Of course, not. 
Yet in November 1945 Mr. Bowles imposed on 
the 32,000 retail automobile dealers of this 
country just such a cut as suggested and in 
exactly the manner described. 

Again, suppose Mr. Bowles has asked for 
this sort of a provision in the law: 

“When, in the opinion of the Administrator, 
the OPA approved 5 percent handling charge 
allowance for dealers should be lowered, he 
may lower it to 2 percent without consulting 
either dealers or their advisory committee.” 

Does anyone say that Congress ever would 
have granted Mr. Bowles such authority? Of 
course, not. Yet in the fall of 1945, when 
it became apparent that dealers were about 
to oppose Mr. Bowles’ initial attempt to cut 
their trade discount, he quietly cut their 
handling allowance by 3 percent. He also 
did this without consulting a single dealer 
in the United States or any member of the 
dealer advisory committee. 

Finally, suppose Mr. Bowles had asked 
Congress to approve this amendment: 

“If, as a resuit of strikes, the wages of 
employees of automobile manufacturing 
plants of the country are increased, the Ad- 
ministrator shall have the power to impose 
the full cost of these wage increases upon 
the retail automobile dealers by lowering 
their trade discounts. Further, the Admin- 
istrator may impose the cost of these wage 
increases of manufacturer employees upon 
dealers without consulting any dealer or the 
dealer’s advisory committee.” 

Does anyone suppose that Congress would 
have written such a provision in the pricing 
law? Of course not. Yet within the last 
fortnight, OPA has advised the dealers that 
they are going to have to pay for the wage 
increase granted by the manufacturers, and 
this action was decided upon by OPA with- 
out any dealer consultation whatsoever. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we auto- 
mobile dealers feel that the ignoring of 
advisory committees and slashing of dealer 
discounts by OPA are clear violations of the 
intent of Congress. Fortunately, we are not 
alone in that view. Our position on these 
matters has been clearly upheld by the chair- 
man of the House Small Business Committee 
and your colleague on this committee, the 
Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas. 

At the time of our hearings on the first 
proposed discount cut, last November, Chair- 
man PaTMAN directly questioned Mr. Bowles 
particularly regarding his changing of auto- 
mobile dealer cost practices. Chairman 
Patman told Mr. Bowles as forcibly as any 
man could that section 2 (h), which Mr. 
PaTMAN helped write, never was intended to 
give Mr. Bowles and OPA the power to slash 
dealer discounts which they had been exer- 
cising. 

I quote from the official transcript of these 
hearings. Om pages 1515-1516 and 1519 the 
following interchange between Mr. PaTMAN 
and Mr. Bowles appears: 

“The CHAIRMAN. I was one of the authors 
of the amendment in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee considering price control, 
and which provided for these advisory com- 
mittees. It was the judgment that each in- 
dustry should furnish committees of their 
own of informed men, to keep you advised 
of the facts concerning that industry. 

“Mr. Bowtgss. That is correct. 

“The CHamRMAN. In order, possibly, that 
there may be a minimum of increase made? 
“Mr. Bowes. That is right. 
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“The CHAIRMAN. I was interested in writing 
that bill, and as you know, we spent 4 months 
in that committee writing it; but there was 
another thing that we wanted to make sure 
of, and that was that established business 


practices would not be interfered with. We 
wanted to make sure that the methods of 
business were not interfered with, and we 


wanted to make sure that everything would 
go along, as far as possible, the same as they 
did before. I recall now—and I do not say 
this because you are in the advertising busi- 
ness, because as I understand it, you have 
sold out your interest in that business; it 
is not personal at all; but when we brought 
this question up a lot of people said, ‘This is 
going to destroy all national advertising, it 
will eliminate every budget on advertising, it 
will ruin the newspapers and magazines, 
and it should not be done at all.’ 

“For those reasons, among others, we were 
very careful that we wrote into the law some- 
thing to the effect that we would recognize 
established trade practices. Do you have a 
copy of the act there?” 

>. . . « * 

“The CHAIRMAN. I wish you would turn to 
section 2 (h). I believe that is the section 
that was written into the bill relating to this 
matter. I have a copy of section 2 (h) here, 
and I will read it: 

“*The powers granted in this section shall 
not be used or made to operate to compel 
changes in the business practices, cost prac- 
tices, or methods or means or aids to dis- 
tribution, established in any industry, or 
changes in established rental practices, ex- 
cept where such action is affirmatively found 
by the Administrator to be necessary to pre- 
vent circumvention or evasion of any regu- 
lation, order, price schedule, or requirement 
under this act.’ 

“Now, is not that written into the law? 

“Mr. Bowes. That is right. You have 
read “it correctly. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is the part that dis- 
turbed me when this matter came up, be- 
cause I was rather clear about the object and 
intention of the people who sat around that 
committee table, like this one here, writing 
the original act, and I gave you that adver- 
tising example because it is the one that was 
brought to our attention first. They said 
‘You must write something in there that 
will not change business abruptly; we have 
to keep business; we have always had it,’ and 
this language was written in there for the 
purpose of preserving it.” 

> . . 7 . 

“The CHAIRMAN. It seems to me that the 
very intent of the provision of the act that 
has been quoted here was to stop you from 
having authority to interfere with and wreck 
established cost prices, but that your duty is 
to stop the increases of prices.” 

I am not a lawyer nor a legislator, but as 
a plain citizen and a businessman, I believe 
I know what Congress had in mind when it 
wrote this pricing law. It wanted to set up 
a temporary control of prices so as to hold 
them within reasonable limits until such a 
time as something near peacetime produc- 
tion would restore the greatest price control] 
agency of all, free competition. 

Congress certainly never intended to create 
OPA or any other agency to harass and finan- 
cially cripple automobile dealers in every one 
of the 3,300 counties of the United States. 
Yet that is what OPA is doing today 

Rather than devoting its energies to find- 
ing ways of compelling dealers to pay wage 
increases to employees of other industrial- 
ists, it seems to us that OPA might better be 
applying itself to evolving methods to help 
dealers get new cars on the roads and keep 
used cars in repair. Improved private trans- 
portation today is the outstanding need of 
the Nation. Millions of persons urgently re- 
quire new automobiles. The currently run- 
ning 22,000,000 used cars are desperately be- 
hind in repairs and service. It is to the re- 
tail automobile dealers of the country that 
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these car users look for aid. At every cross- 
rodds, in every village, town and city these 
32,000 dealers are actively engaged in ren- 
dering service and 10,000 more waiting on 
the sidelines are eager and anxious to put 
motor transportation back on its feet. 

Selling and servicing cars is the life work 
and ambition of this army of dealers. You 
know them. Most of them are located on 
corners near your homes and look after your 
car for you and your families. They are 
alive. They are leaders in your communities. 
They have been prominent in local war activ- 
ities. They now are assisting with local 
postwar plans. They are raring to go. But 
they are bewildered and perplexed not only 
by a shortage of goods, but by a succession 
of confusing orders and severe levies on their 
future possible earnings by OPA. It seems 
to them that they are being singled out par- 
ticularly by OPA for shellackings. The work- 
ers get more money with OPA approval, the 
manufacturers get increased prices with OPA 
approval, the car buyer gets prices prac- 
tically on a 1942 basis with OPA approval, and 
the dealer gets cuts in his future income with 
enthusiastic OPA approval 

The dealer comes to Congress earnestly 
asking for help. He does not seek a bonus 
nor a subsidy. All he wants is an oppor- 
tunity to conduct his business, at least until 
he gets back on his feet, under the same 
trade rules and practices that obtained before 
war forced the stoppage of his supply of new 
goods. He believes that Congress originally 
intended to assure him of that right and still 
wants him to have it. Maybe all he needs is 
a little clarification of the present law. He 
would like ycu to apply your knowledge and 
experience in making the law read so that 
no Government expert can read into it some 
handicap for retailers which a majority of 
Congress never intended should be there. 

The dealer is not an expert on words or 
legal phrases, but he thinks some such reme- 
dial steps as these would help him: 

1. Amend section 2 (h) so that neither OPA 
nor any other Government may change 
standard trade practices such as the dealer 
handling charge and all such changes of this 
nature previously made by OPA shall be de- 
clared null and void. 

2. Amend section 2 (h) so that neither OPA 
nor any other Government agency may 
change established cost practices and trade 
discounts, and that all such actions previ- 
ously taken shall be declared null and void. 

3. Amend the existing law so that all price 
controls in a given industry shall be auto- 
matically lifted, without the necessity of ob- 
taining the consent of OPA, upon production 
in the individual industry reaching 75 per- 
cent of the average normal production for 
the years that may be adopted as the base 
period The advisory committee or com- 
mittees of the respective industry do certify 
and support by evidence the fact that the 
required production levels have been reached, 

4. Incerporate in the existing law the pro- 
vision that all OPA-instituted controls and 
changes whatsoever in normal methods of 
doing business shall expire with the lifting 
of price controls in a given industry and that 
thereafter any attempt to continue such 
controls shall be illegal. 
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Cattle on Farms January 1, 1939, and 
January 1, 1946 
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HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following official tables from 





the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
indicate the milk cattle and the nonmilk January 1, 1939, and January 1, 1946: 


Cattle on farms 


JAN, 1, 1939 
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cattle on farms in the United States on 





State 


Alabama 


Cows, heifers, heifer calves kept for milk 


x | 
Cows 2 years 
old and 


older 


(1) 


<93, 000 





Heifers 1 to 
2 years 


9) 
(2) 


108, 000 





Heifer calves 
under 1 year 











PE sisvnctcicnt ntiakatiti 47, 000 11, 000 13, 000 
EAT 466, 000 120, 000 154, 000 
Ce ee 700, 000 180, 000 184, 000 
Cee se | 235, 000 | 51, 000 56, 000 | 
Gonnectiont:.............22. 126, 0CO | 20, 000 21, 000 
I oie tiie cic ed | 35, COO 6, 000 6, 000 | 
TN a ee et 113, COO | 39, 000 45, 000 
NN eit einer inea tinal 365, 000 £3, 000 106, 600 
J ae ea te =I 206, 000 48, 000 63, 600 | 
NG keane oa Se ee | 1, 109, C00 £30, 000 305, 000 | 
ND ec os Sete ee eee sd | 742, 600 | 151, 000 169, 000 | 
EDS | 1, 440, 000 £78, 000 305, 000 
Sc ictcnmes 709, C00 127, 000 149, 000 
SI occ cack : F40, 000 98, 000 105, 000 | 
CO SSS 329, COO 79, 000 101, 000 | 
Rs 56 oss en hn se ttes 138, 000 33, 000 37, 000 | 
I 2 ee 194, 000 36, 000 42, 000 | 
Massachusetts__.........-- | 138, 000 26, 000 | 
Michigan cn auaee 923, 000 | 231, 000 | 
Minnesota Ser ae 1, 688, 000 590, 000 | 
NOUN 5 gi ccucaumsnaeee £47, 000 | 134, 000 | 
NR nae | 926, COO 170, 000 217, 000 
Montana__- a 151, 000 27, 000 38, 000 | 
Nebraska SRO 614, 000 138, 000 158, 000 
Nevada eviaid 21, 000 6, 000 7, 000 
New Hampshire _ 78, 000 17, 000 18, 000 | 
New Jersey _.........--...- 143, 000 20, 000 23, 000 
fh 78, 000 19, 000 22, 000 
New York 1, 387, 000 £63, 000 300, 000 
North Carolina.........-.. 241, COO 62, 600 79, 000 
North Dakota. ............ 496, 600 110, 000 130, 000 
Ohio 1, 018, 000 208, 000 237, 000 
Oklahoma 734, 000 182, 000 239, 000 
Oregon at 267, 000 60, 000 63, 000 
Penney Vemis. . ...<)<scssns £63, 000 186, 000 216, 000 
Rhode Island . 23, 000 2, 000 3, 000 
South Carolina...........-- 170, 000 37, 000 42, 000 
South Dakota. -._........... 482, 000 | 120, 000 130, GOO | 
Tennessee Betas 552, 000 | 100, 000 121, 000 
I cpt pne batik Siva aol 1, 444, O00 | 275, 000 291, 000 
ee | 103, 000 26, 000 31, 000 
te 296, 000 59, 000 61, 000 | 
Virginia bine Dragan 405, 000 72, 000 85, 000 | 
Washington care ae 342, 000 80, 000 88, 000 | 
fh 236, 000 39, 000 46, 000 | 
Wisconsin 2, 179, 000 424, 000 466, 000 | 
W yoming 68, C00 12, 000 18, 000 
United States 24, €00, G00 5, 122, 000 5, 904, 000 
JAN. 1, 1946 
RNR. . hac i 452, 000 126, 000 169, 009 | 
CO a 49, 000 14, 000 5, 000 
Pi. x<iccieuliceigtrasinidieiie 525, 000 141, 000 166, 000 
ee oe Sk” ee 851, 000 | 215, 000 190, 000 
a IR See | 236, 090 53, 000 63, 000 
ee ee 134, 000 19, 000 21, 000 
I ti occa temaias 39, 000 | 8, 000 7,000 
ee 140, 000 43, 000 60, 000 
LO REE aS 407, 000 107, 000 113, 000 
ee Sk ee ee ee 249, 000 58, 000 73, 000 
ian tidiScaigcacd pcg 1, 144, 000 | 277, 000 312, 000 
RN ie ic cP aie ee 790, 000 165, 000 182, 000 
Se 1, 438, 000 305, 600 310, 000 
MII Di 5:55 esa heressaoe ree 734, 000 | 150, 000 165, 000 
NG = os os ice wide 604, 000 | 94, 000 109, 000 
OO ae, ee a | 345, 000 | 93, 000 116, 000 
NS ll ce oe ne cake | 126, 000 34, 000 35, 000 | 
CO ELE | 222, 000 | 42, 000 40, 000 | 
Massachusetts_............ | 131, 000 | 25, 000 23, 000 
DGEIOON, ohm ook dcndedawi | 1,069, 000 | 250, 000 285, 000 
DE NE es cimntbemmknn 1, 735, 000 382, 000 375, 000 
| le EAE TES 591, 000 | 133, 000 138, 000 
ic ke 1, 079, 000 | 196, 000 228, 000 
Beene 6 2. 2S Ao: Ss 152, 000 | 32, 000 57, 000 
POs Sncinthccrtnntiekn 591, 000 143, 000 165, 000 
cee ae 21, 000 &, 000 11, 000 
New Hampshire__........-- 71, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
New Jorsey...__....----.-- 153, 000 | 23, 000 19, 000 
New Mexico................ 000 | 14, 000 16, 000 
New York cineca a 1, 455, 000 | 282, 000 266, 000 
North Carolina............- 386, 000 | 66, 000 85, 000 
North Dakota_........... 531, 000 | 122, 000 159, 000 
NO plan Sheba cabo hed 1, 149, 000 | 241, 000 254, 000 
OR 56. ccccnassi hs 866, 000 | 203, 000 290, 000 
Sick di ceviincnnmntinns 261, 000 | 61, 000 78, 000 
Pennsylvania............... £42, COO | 221, C00 219, 000 | 
Rhode Island__.........-... 22, 000 | 3, 600 3, 000 
South Carolina............- 186, 000 | 40, 000 52, 000 | 





Total milk 
| cows, heifers, 
and heifer 
calves, sum 
of (1), (2), 
and (3) 


(4) 


€34, 000 
71, 000 
740, 000 

1, 064, 000 
342, 000 
167, 000 
47, 000 
197, 000 
564, 000 
317, 000 
1, 644, 000 
1, 062, 000 
2, 023, 000 
985, 000 
743, 000 
F09, 000 
208, 000 
272, 000 
188, 000 

1, 361, 000 
2, 434, 000 
794, 000 
1, 313, 000 
216, 000 
910, 000 
34, 000 
113, 000 
186, 000 
119, 000 

1, 950, 000 
482, 000 
736, 000 
1, 463, 000 
1, 155, 000 
390, 000 

1, 265, 000 
28, 000 
249, 000 
732, 000 
773, 000 


©, 010, 000 


160, 000 
416, 000 
562, 000 
510, 000 
321, 000 


3, 069, 000 





| 


| 


98, 000 


35, 626, COO 


747, 000 
78, 000 
§32, 000 
1, 256, 000 
352, 000 
174, 000 
54, 000 
244, 000 
627, 000 
380, 000 
1, 733, 000 
1, 137, 000 


2, 053, 000 


1, 049, 000 
807, 000 
554, 000 
195, 000 
3u4, 000 
179, 000 

1, 604, 000 


2, 492, 000 


862, 000 
1, 503, 000 
241, 000 
99, 000 
40, 000 
103, 000 
195, 000 
103, 000 

2, 003, 000 
537, 000 
812, 000 

1, 644, 000 
1, 359, 000 
400, 000 

1, 382, 000 
28, 000 
278, 000 





30, 


~ 


Other cattle, 
including 
cows, heifers, 
and heifer 
calves for 
beef, all 
bulls and 


steers 


(5) 


245, 000 
784, 000 
340, 000 
, 236, 000 
058, 000 

2, 000 

5, 000 
€23, 000 
360, 000 
391, 000 
, 055, 000 
541, 000 
442, 000 
615, 600 
452, 600 
€39, 000 
23, 000 
£0, 000 

2, 000 
314, 000 
§74, 000 
492, 000 
, 142, 600 
790, 000 
, 900, 000 
338, 000 

11, 000 


_— 


~ 


-_ nD 


11, 000 | 


, 144, 000 


129, 000 | 


113, 000 


457, 000 | 


528, 000 
081, 000 


529, 000 | 
204, 000 


‘* 


268, 000 
22, 000 
200, COO 
269, 000 
248, 000 
270, 000 
730, 000 | 


403, 000 


521, 000 
$08, 000 
482, 000 
304, 000 
568, 000 
11, 000 

6, 000 
$62, 000 
465, 000 
504, 000 
, 414, 000 
699, 000 
, 033, 000 
515, 000 
559, 000 
922, 000 
20, 000 
69, 000 

4, 000 
352, 000 
041, 000 
641, 000 
610, 000 
, 569, 000 


~ 


~ 


t 


_— 


, 139, GOO 


115, 600 | 


154, 000 


£82, GOO | 
571, 000 | 


, 577, GOO 
712, COO 
225, 000 
1, 000 


114, G00 | 








2, 948, 000 | 
426, 000 | 
11, 600 | 
5, 000 | 


Total, all 
cattle 


(6) 





979, 00) 
855, 009 
1, 080, 000 
2, 300, 00) 
1, 400, 00) 
176, 00) 
52, 000 
$20, O00 
924, (0) 
708, 00) 
2, 699, 00) 
1, 603, 00) 
4, 465, 00) 
2, 600, 00.) 
1, 195, 009 
1, 148, 00) 
231, 00 
322, 00) 
197, 00) 
1, 675, 00) 
3, 308, 00) 
1, 286, 009 
2, 455, 00) 
1, 005, 009 
2, 810, 000 
372, 000 
124, 000 
197, 009 
1, 263, 000 
2, 079, 009 
595, 000 
1, 193, 000 
1, 991, 000 
2, 236, 000 
919, 000 
1, 469, 000 
29, 000 
324, 00) 
1, 515, 00 
1, 158, 000 
7, 028, 00 
428, 00 
438, ( 
862, 0 
779, 0) 
569, 00 
3, 339, 00 
828, OK 


66, 029, 000 


1, 268, 000 
986, 000 
1, 314, 00) 
2, 560, 000 
1, 220, 000 
185, 000 
60, 00 
1, 205, 00 
1, 092, 00 
RS4, (1 
3, 147, 00 
1, 836, 00") 
5, 086, 00 
3, 564, 001 
1, 366, 00 
1, 476, 000 
215, 000 
373, 000 
188, 000 
1, 956, 000 
3, 533, 000 
1, 503, 000 
3, 113, 000 
1, 810, 000 
3, 847, 000 
466, 000 
114, 000 
210, 000 
1, 242, 000 
2, 118, 000 
691, 000 
1, 794, 000 
2, 215, C00 
2, 936, 60.) 
1, 112, 000 
1, 607, 00) 
£9, 00) 
39& 90. 
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Cattle on farms—Continued 
JAN. 1, 1946—continued 





Cows, heifers, heifer calves kept for milk 








Cows 2 years 











State old and eet to 
older ) 
(1) (2) 

| 

pelle 
sth Daketa. <<é<nesshonm 476, 000 | 129, 000 | 
BROS ...csaseesnmben 639, 000 | 104, 000 | 
TAS. ..-.-- ce cewnenececeees 1, 575, 000 267, 000 | 
Mh. ..ccscescosetasetele 123, 000 30, 000 | 
ee ee 302, 600 | 62, 000 | 
reini®. .. ceccn+0+ssemmiaes 469, GOO 89, 000 | 
hington 372, 000 86, 000 | 
t Virginia 236, 000 38, 000 | 
Y teconsllll. . .c<odedsicwbies 2, 577, 000 £02, 000 | 

pig... d.iceasaentan 67, C00 14, 000 
United States........- | 26, 785,000 | 5, 726, 000 | 


You will note that on January 1, 1939, 
there were 35,626,000 milk cattle and 30,- 
403,000 other cattle in the United States. 

On January 1, 1946, there were 38,- 
866,000 dairy cattle and 40,925,000 other 
cattle in the United States. 

During these years, there has been an 
increase of 4,000,000 in cattle kept for 
milk, and an increase of 10,000,000 in the 
other cattle. 

While there may be a downward trend 
in numbers at this time, it is very evident 
that the cattle producers—both for milk 
and for beef—have made a most out- 
standing contribution to the production 
of milk and meat needed for the war. 

One must take into consideration that 
1942 was the first year since the low 
tariff of 1913, except a short period in 
World War I, that the United States sup- 
plied its own beef. This makes the in- 
crease in numbers all the more impres- 
sive. Of course huge amounts of feed 
grains were imported during the war 
like the quarter billion bushels imported 
1 1944, 





Lumber Exports Amount to Small Per- 
centage of Lumber Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement on lum- 
ber exports: 

John W. Snyder, Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, has made public an 
interagency report which showed that: 

Exports of lumber in 1945 amounted to 
less than 1.4 percent of total United States 
lumber production; 

Imports of lumber to this country since 
the war have been consistently twice as 
large as lumber exports, and more than half 
the imports for the first 9 months of 1945 
were types of lumber normally used for con- 
struction; 

After careful screening by the Department 
of Commerce and the Civilian Production Ad- 





Other cattle, 
including 
cows, heifers, 








oy be and heifer Total, all 
Heifer calves| and heifer | fives for cattle 
under 1 year | calves, sum bulls and 
of (1), (2) ae 
and (3) . steers 
(3) (4) (5) (6) 
-_ Pee eS ee 
162, 000 | 767, 000 | 1, 668, COO | 2, 435, 000 
111, 000 | 854, 000 | 511, 000 | 1, 365, 000 
319, 000 | 2, 161, 000 | 5, 897, 000 | 8, 058, 000 
43, 000 | 196, 000 | 350, 000 | £46, 000 
59, 000 423, 000 22, 000 | 445, 000 
93, 000 | 651, 000 | 364, 000 | 1, 015, 000 
105, 000 563, 000 395, 000 958, 000 
43, COO | 317, 000 | 249, 000 | 566, 000 
519, 000 | 2, 598, 000 349, 000 | 3, 947, 000 
16, 000 97, 000 946, 000 | 1, 043, 000 
6, 355, 000 38, 866, 000 40, 925, 000 79, 791, 000 


ministration, foreign requirements for 1945 
were set at 1,000,000,000 board feet, but 
actual export shipments did not exceed 
375,000,000 board feet. 

After reviewing the report, Mr. Snyder 
asked the Department of Commerce and the 
Civilian Production Administration to con- 
tinue their careful screening of lumber ex- 
port requiremen‘s in 1946. 

Mr. Snyder’s letter to the agency heads and 
text of the report follow: 


“Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Members of my staff 
have just completed a report, in cooperation 
with other agencies of the Government, on 
United States lumber production and ex- 
ports during 1945. The report shows that 
actual export shipments of lumber during 
the calendar year 1945 are not expected to 
exceed 375,000,000 board feet, or 1.36 percent 
of total United States lumber production for 
that year. The report further indicates that 
the small percentage of lumber shipped 
abroad is used not only for the restoration 
of war-devastated countries, but is in the 
interest of our national policy, and that 
much of the lumber exported is not suitable 
for housing. 

“In the face of its critical shortage of con- 
struction lumber, the fact that the United 
Statcs has been able during 194 to assist 
the devastated areas of Europe in some small 
measure, reflects considerable credit on the 
care and good judgment of your agency and 
the other agencies concerned. I am sure 
that during 1946 your agency will continue 
to screen lumber requirements for export 
with the same close attention, in order to 
make certain that lumber is exported in abso- 
lute minimum quantities for purposes of 
essential rehabilitation of war-torn areas, 
or to benefit our domestic economy and na- 
tional interest. 

“Sincerely, 
“JOHN W. SNYDER. 
Director.” 


UNITED STATES LUMBER EXPORTS: STAFF REPORT 
TO THE DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 


Lumber production for the first 9 months 
of 1945 was 22,000,000,000 board feet. Lum- 
ber exports by the United States are subject 
to export licenses, and were 268,600,000 board 
feet, representing 1.22 percent of total United 
States lumber production for the first 9 
months of 1945. 

For the entire year 1945, lumber production 
is expected to reach 27,500,000,000 board feet 
and actual export shipments will not exceed 
375,000,000 board feet or 1.36 percent of the 
total United States lumber production for 
1945. 

It is apparent from the above figures that 
the amount of lumber shipped abroad is an 
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exceedingly small percentage of total pro- 
duction. 

Of the approximately 375,000,000 board feet 
shipped in 1945, about 30 percent or approxi- 
mately 113,000,000 board feet is hardwood. 
This type of lumber goes into railroad trans- 
portation, shipbuilding, furniture, tool 
handles, and other manufacturing. Little 
goes into home construction. 

An additional 35 percent of the lumber 
shipped in 1945—approximately 131,000,000 
board feet—is in timber size which normally 
does not go into home building but rather 
into heavy construction such as docks, rail- 
roads, shipbuilding, factory construction, in- 
land waterways—barges and canal locks— 
mining, petroleum, and repair of war damage. 
Some of this lumber if retained in the United 
States might funnel into home construction 
but the cost of cutting it into required sizes 
is extremely high. 

Some of the United States lumber mills, 
especially in the Douglas fir region, are only 
equipped to produce lumber sizes usually de- 
manded for export. Should such exports b 
frozen, these mills might be forced to curtail 
or even cease operations entirely since they 
could not easily produce the domestic grad 
of lumber. 

The remaining 35 percent of the lumber 
shipped in 1945—approximately 131,000,000 
board feet—is lumber which can be used in 
home construction. Overseas it is used for 
housing, factory construction, commercial 
building, and millwork. 

The exportation of this lumber is not only 
in the interest of our national policy to aid 
in the restoration of war-devastated countries 
but much of the lumber exported has been 
for purposes which redound directly to the 
benefit of our own economy. 

Sugar and tin 
urgently required by the United St 
Some of our lumber exports are used for 


are scarce commodities very 


production in Cuba and for tin miné 
Bolivia. 

Lumber shipped to the liberated ar of 
Europe is used for the rehabilitation of dock 
and wharves, railroads, bridges, canals, and 
inland waterways. The rehabilitation of 
transportation system of these countrie 


essential to their economy and permits them 


to reestablish their exports so as to re 
their trade with this country. _It contribut 
to facilitating the redeployment of our t 
and supplies from Europs . 

A portion of the lumber ex; ed t 
Netherlands went into the construction 


bins, which the Dutch used for growing ¢ 
spring vegetables. A large portion of 
vegetables goes to our men in the ar 
occupation in Europe. Another portion 
the lumber shipped to Holland was for t 
repair of dikes to permit early defi 








agricultural land so that food could 
more be grown in those areas 

Lumber for the repair f war-d 
buildings in I largely cam 
forest sources within the country ! 
Sweden However, these supp! 
adequate to meet the most immed 
and some small quantities of construc 
lumber were shipped for emergen h 
particularly to the United Kingdom 

If we assume that approxim: 8,00 
10,000 board feet of lumber are u 
dwelling unit, the construction 
shipped overseas would be suffi 
proximately 13,000 to 16,500 homes 

It is interesting to note that since the 
war began lumber imports t the U: 
States have been consiste1 t 
as our exports. For the first 9 n 
1945 our imports amounted to 742,0 
board feet, : against < export fi 
269,000,000 board feet ( 
than half of these in é vy} 
lumber normally used for hon istructi 

For 1946, United S rod 
$s expected to be approxima 00,0 
board fe C nstr 
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these car users look for aid. At every cross- 
roads, in every village, town and city these 
32,000 dealers are actively engaged in ren- 
dering service and 10,000 more waiting on 
the sidelines are eager and anxious to put 
motor transportation back on its feet. 

Selling and servicing cars is the life work 
and ambition of this army of dealers. You 
know them. Most of them are located on 
corners near your homes and lcok after your 
car for you and your families. They are 
alive. They are leaders in your communities. 
They have been prominent in local war activ- 
ities. They now are assisting with local 
postwar plans. They are raring to go. But 
they are bewildered and perplexed not only 
by a shortage of goods, but by a succession 
of confusing orders and severe levies on their 
future possible earnings by OPA. It seems 
to them that they are being singled out par- 
ticularly by OPA for shellackings. The work- 
ers get more money with OPA approval, the 
manufacturers get increased prices with OPA 
approval, the car buyer gets prices prac- 
tically on a 1942 basis with OPA approval, and 
the dealer gets cuts in his future income with 
enthusiastic \OPA approval. 

The dealer comes to Congress earnestly 
asking for help. He does not seek a bonus 
nor a subsidy. All he wants is an oppor- 
tunity to conduct his business, at least until 
he gets back on his feet, under the same 
trade rules and practices that obtained before 
war forced the stoppage of his supply of new 
goods. He believes that Congress originally 
intended to assure him of that right and still 
wants him to have it. Maybe all he needs is 
a little clarification of the present law. He 
would like ycu to apply your knowledge and 
experience in making the law read so that 
ho Government expert can read into it some 
handicap for retailers which a majority of 
Congress never intended should be there. 

The dealer is not an expert on words or 
leval phrases, but he thinks some such reme- 
dial steps as these would help him: 

1. Amend section 2 (h) so that neither OPA 
nor any other Government may change 
standard trade practices such as the dealer 
handling charge and all such changes of this 
nature previously made by OPA shall be de- 
clared null and void. 

2. Amend section 2 (h) so that neither OPA 
nor any other Government agency may 
change established cost practices and trade 
discounts, and that all such actions previ- 
ously taken shall be declared null and void. 

3. Amend the existing law so that all price 
controls in a given industry shall be auto- 
matically lifted, without the necessity of ob- 
taining the consent of OPA, upon production 
in the individual industry reaching 75 per- 
cent of the average normal production for 
the years that may be adopted as the base 
period. The advisory committee or com- 
mittees of the respective industry do certify 
and support by evidence the fact that the 
required production levels have been reached. 

4. Incorporate in the existing law the pro- 
vision that all OPA-instituted controls and 
changes whatsoever in normal methods of 
doing business shall expire with the lifting 
of price controls in a given industry and that 
thereafter any attempt to continue such 
controls shall be illegal. 
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Cattle on Farms January 1, 1939, and 
January 1, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following official tables from 





the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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cattle on farms in the United States on 


indicate the milk cattle and the nonmilk January 1, 1939, and January 1, 1946: 


Cattle on farms 


JAN. 1, 1939 





Cows, heifers, heifer calves kept for milk 


Cows 2 years 


Total milk |“ 


cows, heifers, 











State oldena | Heifers 1 to | Heifer calves! and heifer 
older | 2 years under 1 year | calves, sum 
of (1), (2), 
and (3) 
(1 (2) (3) (4) 
| | 
DOs hit. HGtaikicis | £93, 000 108, 000 133, C00 €34, 000 
PN cc. ceecctcetentunkiebuis 47, 000 | 11, 000 13, C00 71, 000 
|" eens 466, 000 | 120, 000 154, 000 740, 000 
NS ee 700, 000 | 180, 000 184, 000 | 1, 064, 000 
CE S22. ch dias sedes 235, 000 | 51, 000 56, 000 | 342, 000 
CNG i oink ccckaceade | 126, 000 20, 000 21, 000 | 167, 000 
COON 5 cc cs cepetle | 35, 000 | 6, 000 6, 000 | 47, 000 
a eee 113, COO | 29, 000 45, 000 | 197, 000 
ate ineinctacocaa cet 365, 000 | £3, 000 106, 000 | 564, 000 
SE SEARS E 206, 000 | 48, 000 63, 600 | 317, 000 
TO cred at oe. na 1, 109, COO | £30, 000 305, 000 | 1, £44, 000 
SEE err array? 742, 600 | 151, 000 169, 000 1, 062, 000 
NN are ut hace niet oen 1, 440, 000 £78, 000 305, 000 | 2, 023, 000 
ee. 8 ee 709, COO | 127, 000 149, 000 | 985, 000 
eee | F40, 600 | 98, 000 105, 000 | 743, 000 
NI ges ae ee 29, C00 | 79, 000 101, 000 FO9, 000 
Par re 138, 000 | 53, 000 37, 000 208, 000 
a ee | 194, 000 36, 000 42, 000 | 272, 000 
Massachusetts ni kas cea 138, 000 24, 000 26, 000 | 188, 000 
PRR. iwce homie | 923, 000 | £07, 600 <31, 000 | 1, 361, 000 
BNED 6-5 Sb aki cass 1, 688, 000 | 356, COO 590, COO | 2, 434, 000 
a 547, 000 | 113, 000 134, 000 | 794, 000 
EE Sok. oe ] 926, COO 170, 000 217, 000 1, 313, 000 
Montana. _. ; —- 151, 000 27, 000 38, 000 216, 000 
a ee es | 614, 000 138, 000 158, 000 | 910, 000 
Nevada oe 21, 000 6, 000 7, 000 34, 000 
New Hampshire instills 78, 000 17, 000 18, 000 113, 000 
ee 143, 000 20, 000 23, 000 186, 000 | 
se Jae | 78, 000 19, 000 22, 000 119, 000 | 
New York ete 1, 387, 000 263, 000 300, 000 1, 950, 000 | 
North Carolina 241, 000 62, 600 79, 000 482, 000 | 
North Dakota............. 496, 600 110, 000 130, 000 736, 000 | 
Ohio re 1, O18, 000 208, 000 237, 000 1, 463, 000 | 
Oklahoma 734, 000 182, 000 239, 000 1, 155, 000 | 
ee ee ee ee eee 267, 000 60, 000 63, 000 390, 000 
Pennsylvania. .............. 863, 000 186, 000 216, 000 1, 265, 000 | 
Rhode Island ee 23, 000 2, 000 3, 000 28, 000 
South Carolina. _._..-.----. 170, 000 37, 000 42, 000 249, 000 
South Dakota ; eolkis 482, 000 | 120, 000 130, 600 732, 000 
Ce a 552, 000 | 100, 000 121, 000 773, 000 
I aii atin ah es. Siiedl 1, 444, 000 275, 000 291, 000 *, 010, 000 
Utah 103, 000 26, 000 31, 600 160, 000 
., EE. ae £96, 000 59, 000 61, 000 | 416, 000 
Virginia 5, 000 72, 000 85, 000 562, 000 
Washington. ............. 000 80, 000 R88, 000 | 510, 000 
West Virginia seine tiela el , 000 39, 000 46, 000 321, 000 
Wisconsin : 2, 179, 000 424, 000 466, 000 | 3, 069, 000 
Wyoming , 000 12, 000 18, 000 98, 000 
United State 24, 600 5, 122, 000 5, 904, 000 35, 626, COO | 








| 


| 


RR 5 ind dentine 452, 000 
I i aa ie inte Bit ti 49, 000 
Pn niin said deiacsincdatndion 525, 000 
ae 851, 000 
Ge. a he 236, 090 
CINE iis iii knctndtes 134, 000 
SES a 39, 000 
UR ae 140, 000 | 
8 Sd re 407, 000 | 
ES 085. ok) lope 249, 000 
See | 1, 144, 000 
aici a niasigcack en dtbiusinae | 790, 000 | 
ree ee Ee BS 1, 438, 000 
a 34, GOO 
NN 5 = iil. Biaewnake , 000 
DIO itis csnitinnen Gittghaatvadell O00 | 
Maine-.- dao iumaeeaa 300 
Maryland eS | » 000 
Massachusetts_............ | , 000 | 
aes , 000 
OS eee ee », 000 


i a | 
I i Sic: beictccenclcinctanae 
NN So Saal. oe eeey 


, 000 
79, 000 
52, 000 





NR 2. eo nea wien 591, 000 
a 21, 000 
New Hampshire_---.....--- 71, 000 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York J 
North Carolina............- 
North Dakota.............- 


ene 455, 000 
386, 000 


| 


153, 000 | 
73, 600 | 


531, 000 | 


SE Serre 1, 149, 000 | 
NG. creek et 866, 000 
RAS 5.5 cnccinesinchginhtaiadeloars 261, 000 
ee £42, 000 
iA TEI LIES. 22, 000 
South Carolina............- 186, 000 


JAN. 1, 1946 


126, 000 
14, 000 
141, 000 
215, 000 
53, 000 
19, 000 
8, 000 
43, 000 
107, 000 
58, 000 
277, 000 
165, 000 
305, 000 
150, 000 
94, 000 
93, 000 
34, 000 
42, 000 
25, 000 
250, 000 
382, 000 
133, 000 
196, 000 
32, 000 
143, 000 
8, 000 
16, 0600 
23, 000 
14, 000 
282, 000 
66, 000 
122, 000 
241, 000 
203, 000 
61, 000 
221, (00 
3, 600 
40, 000 


169, 000 
15, 000 
166, 000 
190, 000 
63, 000 
21, 000 
7,000 
60, 000 
113, 000 
73, 000 
312, 000 
182, 000 
310, 000 
165, 000 
109, 000 
116, 000 
35, 000 
40, 000 
23, 000 
285, 000 
375, 000 
138, 000 
228, 000 | 
57, 000 
165, 000 
11, 000 
16, 000 
19, 009 
16, 000 
266, 000 
85, 000 
159, 000 
254, 000 
290, 000 
78, 000 | 
219, 000 
3, 000 | 
52, VOU | 


747, 000 
78, 000 
832, 000 
1, 256, 000 
352, 000 | 
174, 000 | 
54, 000 | 
244, 000 
627, 000 | 
380, 000 
, 733, 000 
, 137, 000 
2, 053, 000 | 
, 049, 000 
807, 000 
554, 000 
195, 000 
3u4, 000 
179, 000 
, 604, 000 
, 492, 000 
862, 000 
. 503, 000 
241, 000 
$99, 000 
40, 000 | 
103, 000 
195, 000 
103, 000 
003, 000 
537, 000 
812, 000 
, 644, 000 
, 359, 000 
400, 000 
, 382, 000 | 
28, 000 | 
278, 000 | 








Other cattle, 
including 


Ws, 
and heifer 


heifers, 


calves for 

beef, all 

bulls and 
steers 


(5) 


_ 


- nD 


30, 


ww 


, 615 


, 142, 


, 900, 


, 144, 


, 081, 


F, 018, 


245, 000 
784, 000 
340, 000 
236, 600 
058, 000 
9, 000 
§, 000 
€23, 000 
360, 000 
391, 000 
055, 000 
541, 000 
442, 000 
», OOO 
452, 600 
€39, 000 
23, 600 
£0, 000 
2, 000 
314, 000 
&74, 000 
492, 000 
600 | 
600 | 
000 | 
000 
000 | 
000 | 
000 
129, 000 | 
113, 000 
57, 000 
, 000 
000 
529, 000 
204, 000 
, 000 
000 
000 | 
600 | 
000 
000 
000 
c00 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 


790, 


338, 
ll, 
ll, 


40, 
783, 
385, 


26%, 

22, 
200, 
269, 
248 
270, 


730, 


403, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
, 000 
, 000 
6, 000 
000 
000 
000 
, 000 
000 
000 
515, 000 
000 
000 
, 000 
600 
9, 000 
2, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
000 
, 600 
. 000 
5, 000 
, 000 
5, 000 | 
, GOO 
. C00 
, 000 
2, 600 | 
571, 600 | 
600 
712, COO 
225, C00 
1, 600 
114, G00 | 


—_—— 


Total, al 
cattle 


(6) 





979, 00 
R55, 009 
1, 080, 000 
2, 300, 00) 
1, 400, 009 
176, 
52, 
$20, 
924, 
708, 
2, 699, 
1, 603, 
4, 465, 
2, 600, 
1, 195, 
1, 148, 
231, 
322, 
197, 00) 
1, 675, 00 
3, 308, 00) 
1, 286, 00 
2, 455, 00) 
1, 005, 0 
2, 810, on 
372, 000 
124, 000 
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Cattle on farms—Continued 
JAN. 1, 1946—continued 





Cows, heifers, heifer calves kept for milk 











Other cattle, 
including 
cows, heifers, 

















Total milk | "and heifer '| Total, all 
Cows 2 years : . cows, heifers, calves for cattle 
State Ga ond Heifers 1 to | Heifer calves| and heifer beef, all 
9 ae : | » a 7 ES ’ 
older 2 years under 1 year omy —_ balls and 
and (3) steers 
ql) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
' 
acinar — ——| saith cite ltsimaiteattatainieainiertergeytatnagan 
ith Dakota.....-.-------| 476, 000 | 129, 000 | 162, 000 | 767,000} 1, 668, C00 | 2, 435, 000 
SRE cocccocconntbiens | 639, 000 | 104, 000 | 111, 000 | 854, 000 | 511, 600 | 1, 365, 000 
dieing admmmmil | 1, 575, 000 267, 000 319, 000 | 2, 161, 000 | 5, 897, 000 | 8, 058, 000 
Sh. ... osuibedusdite Cas 123, 000 30, 000 | 43, 000 196, 000 | 350, 000 | £46, 009 
rmont.. eg ed 302, 600 | 62, 000 | 59, 000 423, 000 22, 000 | 445, 000 
wini®.. <:c ssscnensemunialel 469, 600 89, 000 | 93, 000 | 651, 000 | 364, 000 | 1, 015, 000 
binge. ....«cansameunea | 372, 000 86, 000 | 105, COO 563, 000 | 395, 000 958, 000 
West Virginia -....-.--.-.- 236, 000 38, 000 | 43, 000 317, 000 | 249, 000 | 566, 000 
nell. ..<0.cedatundians | 2, 577, 000 £02, 000 | 519, 000 2, 598, 0CO 349, 000 | 3, 947, 000 
NY VORINE .conncccudsokewsal 67, 600 | 14, 000 | 16, 000 97, 000 246, 000 | 1, 043, 000 
United States 5, 726, 000 | 6, 355, 000 38, 866,000 | 40, 925, 000 79, 791, 000 


a csmenciinansaty 26, 785, 000 | 


You will note that on January 1, 1939, 
there were 35,626,000 milk cattle and 30,- 
403.000 other cattle in the United States. 

On January 1, 1946, there were 38,- 
866,000 dairy cattle and 40,925,000 other 
cattle in the United States. 

During these years, there has been an 
increase of 4,000,000 in cattle kept for 
milk, and an increase of 10,000,000 in the 
other cattle. 

While there may be a downward trend 
in numbers at this time, it is very evident 
that the cattle producers—both for milk 
and for beef—have made a most out- 
standing contribution to the production 
of milk and meat needed for the war. 

One must take into consideration that 
1942 was the first year since the low 
tariff of 1913, except a short period in 
World War I, that the United States sup- 
plied its own beef. This makes the in- 
crease in numbers all the more impres- 
sive. Of course huge amounts of feed 
grains were imported during the war 
like the quarter billion bushels imported 
in 1944. 





Lumber Exports Amount to Small Per- 
centage of Lumber Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following statement on lum- 
ber exports: 

John W. Snyder, Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, has made public an 
interagency report which showed that: 

Exports of lumber in 1945 amounted to 
less than 1.4 percent of total United States 
lumber production; 

Imports of lumber to this country since 
the war have been consistently twice as 
large as lumber exports, and more than half 
the imports for the first 9 months of 1945 
were types of lumber normally used for con- 
struction; 

After careful screening by the Department 
of Commerce and the Civilian Production Ad- 


ministration, foreign requirements for 1945 
were set at 1,000,000,000 board feet, but 
actual export shipments did not exceed 
375,000,000 board feet. 

After reviewing the report, Mr. Snyder 
asked the Department of Commerce and the 
Civilian Production Administration to con- 
tinue their careful screening of lumber ex- 
port requiremen‘s in 1946. 

Mr. Snyder’s letter to the agency heads and 
text of the report follow: 


“Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Members of my staff 
have just completed a report, in cooperation 
with other agencies of the Government, on 
United States lumber production and ex- 
ports during 1945. The report shows that 
actual export shipments of lumber during 
the calendar year 1945 are not expected to 
exceed 375,000,000 board feet, or 1.36 percent 
of total United States lumber production for 
that year. The report further indicates that 
the small percentage of lumber shipped 
abroad is used not only for the restoration 
of war-devastated countries, but is in the 
interest of our national policy, and that 
much of the lumber exported is not suitable 
for housing. 

“In the face of its critical shortage of con- 
struction lumber, the fact that the United 
Statcs has been able during 194f to assist 
the devastated areas of Europe in some small 
measure, reflects considerable credit on the 
care and good judgment of your agency and 
the other agencies concerned. I am sure 
that during 1946 your agency will continue 
to screen lumber requirements for export 
with the same close attention, in order to 
make certain that lumber is exported in abso- 
lute minimum quantities for purposes of 
essential rehabilitation of war-torn areas, 
or to benefit our domestic economy and na- 
tional interest. 

“Sincerely, 
“JOHN W. SNYDER. 
Director.” 
UNITED STATES LUMBER EXPORTS: STAFF REPORT 
TO THE DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 


Lumber production for the first 9 months 
of 1945 was 22,000,000,000 board feet. Lum- 
ber exports by the United States are subject 
to export licenses, and were 268,600,000 board 
feet, representing 1.22 percent of total United 
States lumber production for the first 9 
months of 1945. 

For the entire year 1945, lumber production 
is expected to reach 27,500,000,000 board feet 
and actual export shipments will not exceed 
375,000,000 board feet or 1.36 percent of the 
total United States lumber production for 
1945. 


It is apparent from the above figures that 
the amount of lumber shipped abroad 


is an 
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exceedingly small percentage of total pro- 
duction. 

Of the approximately 375,009,000 board feet 
shipped in 1945, about 30 percent or approxi- 
mately 113,000,000 board feet is hardwood. 
This type of lumber goes into railroad trans- 
portation, shipbuilding, furniture, tool 
handles, and other manufacturing. Little 
goes into home construction. 

An additional 35 percent of the lumber 
shipped in 1945—approximately 131,000,000 
board feet—is in timber size which normally 
does not go into home building but rather 
into heavy construction such as docks, rail- 
roads, shipbuilding, factory construction, in- 
land waterways—barges and canal locks— 
mining, petroleum, and repair of war damage. 
Some of this lumber if retained in the United 
States might funnel into home construction 
but the cost of cutting it into required sizes 
is extremely high. 

Some of the United States lumber mills, 
especially in the Douglas fir region, are only 
equipped to produce lumber sizes usually de- 
manded for export. Should such exports b 
frozen, these mills might be forced to curtail 
or even cease operations entirely since they 
could not easily produce the domestic grades 
of lumber. 

The remaining 35 percent of the lumber 
shipped in 1945—approximately 131,000,000 
board feet—is lumber which can be used in 
home construction. Overseas it is used for 
housing, factory construction, commercial 
building, and millwork. 

The exportation of this lumber is not only 
in the interest of our national policy to aid 
in the restoration of war-devastated countries 
but much of the lumber exported has bee! 
for purposes which redound directly to 
benefit of our own economy. 

Sugar and tin are 


scarce commodities very 


urgently required by the United St 
Some of our lumber exports are used for 

production in Cuba and for tin min 
Bolivia. 

Lumber shipped to the libe re 
Europe is used for the rehabilitation of dock 
and wharves, railroads, bridges, canals 
inland waterways. The rehabilitation of 


transportation system of these countrie 
essential to their economy and permits thx 
to reestablish their exports so as to re 
their trade with this country. It contrib 
to facilitating the redeployment of our 1 
and supplies from Europs 


A portion of the lumber exported t 
Netherlands went into the construction « 
bins, which the Dutch used for growing « 
spring vegetables. A large portion of tl 
vegetables goes to our men in the army 
occupation in Europe. Another port 


the lumber shipped to Holland was f 
repair of dikes to permit early defi 


agricultural land so that food « 
more be grown in those areas 

Lumber for the repair of ar-d 
buiidings in Euro} largely can f 
forest sources within the country or f1 
Sweden. H the su} 
adequate to meet the most immed 
and some small quantities of c 
lumber were shipped for emergen 
particularly to the United Kingdo1 

If we assume that approximately 8. 
10,000 board feet of lumber are u 
dwelling unit, the construction 
shipped overseas would be sufi 
proximately 13,000 to 16 

It is interesting to note that si 
war began lumber imports to the U 
States have been consistently twi 
as our exports. For the first 9 m 
1945 our imports amounted to 7 
board feet, as against ; export fi 
269,000,000 board feet. C 
than half of these imports wer VI 
lumber normally used for hon truct 

For 1946, United § i 
is exne ted t be ap roxima le 00 O« 
board feet. Of ti ! it constr 
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lumber may represent as much as 19,000,000,- 
000 board feet. 

If £00,000 housing units are constructed in 
1946, this will require 5,000,000,000 board feet 
of construction lumber (assuming 10,000 
board feet per unit), leaving about 4,000,- 
000,000 board feet of domestic construction 
lumber for all other purposes. 

The total amount of all lumber requested 
by foreign countries for export during 1946 
is over 4,000,000,000 board feet. This, how- 
ever, has been screened to a total require- 
ment of 1,300,C00,000 board feet by the Civil- 
ian Production Administration and the De- 
partment of Commerce, which administer the 
export controls overlumber. Further screen- 
ing is still continuing to determine whether 
additional reductions shall be made. Where 
any unbalanced situation occurs, either as to 
types of lumber or in areas from which lum- 
ber is exported, CPA and Commerce can take 
the necessary steps to correct the situation; 
also, all requirements are not actually 
shipped. In 1945 screened requirements 
were set at 1,000,000,000 board feet, while 
exports will amount to no more than 375,- 
000,000 board feet. 

It is apparent that the present shortage 
of lumber for housing is not due to increased 
exports, but rather to shortages in produc- 
tion, absence of pipe lines, and maldistribu- 
tion of available lumber supply. Appropri- 
ate actions are being taken by all of the 
Government agencies concerned toward cor- 
recting this situation. Surplus disposal of 
lumber, price adjustment, recruitment of 
labor by USES, and channeling of lumber 
into housing are some of the steps being 
taken to adjust the lumber shortage. 





Fraternalism in the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a talk which 
I delivered before the Potomac Lodge of 
Odd Fellows at its annual banquet at 
Alexandria, Va., on March 22, 1946, on 
the subject of fraternalism in the atomic 


a 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I am very happy to be your guest at this 
first annual banquet of the Potomac Lodge of 
Odd Fellows since 1941. We are thankful in- 
deed that victory has blessed our cause and 
that on this spring day of 1946 we can gather 
tcgether in good fellowship and good cheer 
to celebrate the triumph of our armed forces 
and of our industrial and agricultural might. 

It is a privilege to address you, good 
friends, especially you veterans. I am speak- 
ing to leaders, to leaders not only in the 
proud ranks of Odd Fellows, but to leaders 
in business life, in community life, in spirit- 
ual life. I am speaking to men who seek, as 
I do, more light, more truth, more inspiration 
so that we may grow beyond the shell of yes- 
terday and make a contribution to our times. 
It’s a great time to be alive. It’s a great time 
to be with you here tonight. 

This is by way of a homecoming for me, to 
be among my brothers and sisters. That 
brings to mind an incident which occurred 
some time ago; 
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A college was having a homecoming, the 
fiftieth anniversary of its first commence- 
ment. It had arranged to have its most 
prominent son make the speech of the oc- 
casion. He began in somewhat this manner: 

"It was 50 years ago that our class had its 
commencement. Those 50 years have flown 
on eagle’s wings. They have been rich in 
experience. Our country has grown great 
during that period. Modern invention has 
transformed it in every field of human ac- 
tivity. Tonight I can sing God Bless Amer- 
ica, and the song of my old alma mater. 

“The years have been so full of rich ex- 
periences, new demands, great challenges, 
that I have not had the time to indulge in 
reminiscence. But now, on this occasion, 
with old friends around me, the hands of 
the clock are turned back, and I see myself 
on a moonlight night, sitting out on yonder 
college wall, the same wall that is out there 
now. 

“And I believe it was the same apple tree 
which still stands there, like myself now 
grown a little older, a little sturdier, (in those 
days I was a spare fellow). This apple tree 
was in blossom, and that night I sat up 
there on the wall with a young lady, with 
the moon full and the apple blossoms over- 
head. Under the inspiration of the time and 
place, I kissed that girl. Now, if that young 
lady, now grown a little older in years, 
should happen to be in this audience and 
is no more ashamed of the occasion than I 
am, I wish she would arise.” 

And immediately 17 gray-haired women 
arose! 

THE VALUE OF HUMOR 


Yes, it is obvious that we all appreciate a 
good laugh in these troubled times. “A 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance,” 
says the Good Book. “Laugh and the world 
laughs with you,” said Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Humor has within it the power to release 
us from taut nerves, from tension, from 
constricted thinking. Abraham Lincoln 
knew that, and so he began his Cabinet meet- 
ings with a wholesome yarn. Otherwise, if 
he had not spun a good joke, his Cabinet 
members, gripped with fear and worry over 
a desperate war with an indomitable foe 
would have been no good in such a tense state 
to him, to themselves, or to their country. 

Humor clears away the negative mists from 
before our eyes. It enables us to use our 
God-given vision. You remember the words 
of Job: 

“Open up my eyes that I may see the glory 
of Thy law.” 

With open eyes, too, we can see the value 
of fraternalism in this atomic age. And it 
is this which is my subject tonight. Yes, my 
good friends, we are going to see the mean- 
ing of fraternalism to you and to me in these 
stirring times. 


THE MEANING OF FRATERNALISM 


Fraternalism is, indeed, like the atom bomb 
in its great power. But fraternalism’s uses 
are all constructive. Fraternalism can ex- 
plode suspicion, hatred, bigotry, and intoler- 
ance. It can level man-made barriers of dis- 
trust, fear, and worry. 

Fraternalism, like atomic energy, can be a 
greater force for good than men have ever 
dreamed of. It can bring untold peace and 
happiness to our own lives and to the lives 
of our brothers and sisters. 

Fraternalism, the creed of the Odd Fellows, 
is the embodiment of the Golden Rule—doing 
as we would be done by. This is the in- 
junction of our Master which has come down 
to us through the ages. This is the injunc- 
tion which we must all fulfill—now—if we 
would save this world from a terrible atomic 
catastrophe. We and the other nations have 
no choice today but to apply the Golden 
Rule. The alternative is a horrible con- 


flagration. 





The time to apply the Golden Rule is long 
overdue. It has come. You remember, per- 
haps, the quotation: 

“There is nothing more powerful in the 
world than an idea whose time has come.” 

The idea of fraternalism is the most mod- 
ern, the most dynamic, the most needed idea 
to apply in our times. 


FRATERNALISM IN OUR DAILY LIVES 


We can apply this idea in every sphere of 
human activity. What manifold opportuni- 
ties there are for you and for me to apply the 
Golden Rule in our homes, in our businesses, 
in our communities. 

The sympathetic soul, the helping hand, 
the sincere smile, the generous greeting, the 
thoughtful token of regard—these are but a 
few of the more obvious signs of fraternalism 
We can often give to others more valuable 
spiritual “coin” than the minted “coin of the 
realm.” There comes to mind a poem: 


“I gave a beggar from my little store of well- 
earned gold, 
He spent the shining ore, 
And came again, and yet again, 
Still cold and hungry as before. 


“I gave a thought, and though that thought 
was mine, 

He found himself a man, supreme, divine, 

Bold, clothed, and crowned with blessings, 
manifold, 

And now he begs no more.” 


Yes; a spiritual contribution to others can 
be a far better fraternal gift than a material 
contribution. 

The Master said: “Perfect love casteth out 
fear.” He said, “Do good to them that hate 
you.” These are dynamic ideas for you and 
me to apply. 

I recall, too, the words of a prayer which 1 
read to my colleagues in the Senate the day 
we bade farewell to our envoys who were go- 
ing to the San Francisco Conference. The 
prayer was particularly appropriate, because 
it had been uttered more than seven cen- 
turies previous, in the year 1226, by the man 
for whom the city of San Francisco was 
named, St. Francis, of Assisi. I should like to 
read that prayer to you now, my dear friends: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of Your 
peace; where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
where there is injury, pardon; where there is 
discord, union; where there is doubt, faith; 
where there is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light; and where there is sadness, 
joy. 

“O, Divine Master, grant that I may not so 
much seek to be consoled as to console; to be 
understood, as to understand; to be loved, as 
to love, for it is in giving that we receive; it 
is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and it 
is in dying that we are born to eternal life.” 

There, I believe, is a magnificent expres- 
sion of the fraternal spirit. It is the kind of 
spirit engendered by the Odd Fellows’ organi- 
zation. It is the spirit so needed in our 
troubled times. 

You gentlemen have that spirit, 1 am sure. 
I know this because, as I have sincerely said, 
you are leaders. You know that man must 
grow to his highest dignity, to his greatest 
level of achievement. Growth is the order 
of life. Development, unfoldment, is the 
law of the infant bud and it is the law of the 
human infant and the grown adult. 


FRATERNALISM IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


You men know that in this atomic age 
growth is particularly needed in order that 
we might be adequate to the great challenges 
before us. We as individuals are challenged 
to apply the Golden Rule in our daily lives, 
and we as a nation are challenged to apply 
it in international relations. 

I have said that fraternalism is the long- 
overdue idea which must be applied in this 
age. Fraternalism is the spiritual atomic 
bomb. 











But there is another atomic bomb—the 
real atomic bomb, the one 20,000 times more 
destructive than TNT which shattered Hiro- 

ims This is the bomb which 

1 be tested in Bikini Atoll, This is the 
material bomb which challenges us to use 

spiritual force of fraternalism lest there 
be another war and the material bomb blow 
us off the earth. 

One cannot speak of the atom bomb with- 

speaking of the mighty power which 
s us today across the world. That power 
of course, Russia, the power which, with 


America, principally controls the destiny of 
world. 
My friends, I want now to apply the 


ehts of fraternalism to the difficult sub- 

t of our relations with Russia. I want to 

present what I humbly believe is the mean- 

of fraternalism in terms of American- 

viet affairs. This is a crucial subject. It 

must be approached realistically, frankly, if 
ur approach is to be at all rewarding. 


FRATERNALISM IN RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


Why must fraternalism be applied between 
urselves and Russia? Because America does 
t want a third world war. And I do not 
believe that the Russian pecple want a third 
world war. 

We must learn to live together peacefully 
in this world. We must learn to understand 
one another. There can be no fraternalism 
without understanding. By American-Rus- 
sian fraternalism, I do not presume that we 
can be as friendly with Russia as we can for 
example be with Canada. No; the difference 
between ourselves and the Soviets are still too 
enormous, and I am afraid that much of 
Russian policy is widening those differences. 

But at least, we can strive for understand- 
ing and fervently urge the Russians to do 
likewise. We have a right to our way of 
life and Russia has a right to hers. 

We knew that our perspective differs tre- 
mendously from Russian perspective. We 
Americans have lived on a blessed continent 
with a democratic background, in plenty, 
and almost continuously in peace. Russia, 
in Eurasia, to the contrary, has an undemo- 
cratic background. She has known centuries 
of internal and external hatreds, suspicion, 
and blood conflicts. Her soil is filled with 
the blood and bones of invaders and of her 
own people from countless wars. 

Not only is there a vast historical gulf be- 
tween us but language is an obstacle. A 
different religious approach is another. Dif- 
ferent political and social approaches are 

till others. 

Lastly, we two powers and peoples have an 
entirely different philosophic approacr which 
causes perhaps the widest chasm of all be- 
tween us. Russia has felt the impact of Karl 
Marx's philosophy—the materialistic con- 
ception of life and history. Here in America 
that narrow view, I believe, is on its way out. 
rhere are still, of course, many so-called lead- 
ers here who make a fetish of economic man. 
They try to construe economic causes as the 
principal reasons behind everything. They 

snore man’s mental, spiritual, and religious 
yearnings. 

These, then, are barriers to fraternalism 
between us—historic, linguistic, religious, 
political, social, and philosophic. 

But there is still another barrier between 
us—it is Russia’s psychological attitude. She 
is feeling her strength and the great tempta- 

on to use that strength to suit her own 
purposes. She, with her 200,000,000, stands 
stride one-sixth of the earth. Her 70 na- 
tionalities have been amalgamated by war, 
her military and industrial might has been 
proven. She recognizes the opportunity to 
realize her dream of centuries. 

Will she use her strength with judgment, 
or will she violate the conscience of man- 
kind and run berserk? Will she follow the 
path of Hitler—the path of conquest which 
will lead only to her own eventual self- 
destruction, as it did to Hitler’s Reich? 
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I pray that the answer will be that Russia 
will not take the Hitler road to ruin. 

As I was leaving the office tonight, a 
reporter brought to me the cabled dispatch 
about Premier Stalin’s answers to questions 
on international policy. His answers—ex- 
pressing hope in UNO and peace—are the 
best news to come out of Europe since 
Senator VANDENBERG reported to the Senate. 
We assume that Stalin’s words and those 
of the other UNO leaders will be backed up 
by the will, intent and purpose for a just 
and lasting peace—for true fraternalism., 


A FRATERNAL AMERICAN-SOVIET PROGRAM 


Let me respectfully suggest some ways by 
which Russia can evidence fraternalism and 
stimulate fraternalism between us. I do 
not commence with our country in this 
connection because Russia knows and the 
world knows that we are peace-loving in spirit 
and peace-abiding in action. 

Let Russia, therefore, take these steps: 

1. Let her raise the “iron curtain.” It is 
only natural for us to fear and distrust the 
unknown, the secretive. Let, therefore, our 
reporters, our businessmen, our students and 
others, have access to the Russian people 
and the Russian mind. I do not believe that 
under present circumstances our folks will 
get there the freedom that Russians get 
here. But let large numbers of our visitors 
have some semblance of freedom in Russia 
and in her satellite nations. Let our pri- 
vate publications go into Russia and into 
her satellite states, as we allow their maga- 
zines intp America. 

2. Let Russia submit her grievances to 
the United Nations Organization. Let her 
not attempt to settle her differences with 
neighboring powers by unilateral action. 
Let her display the confidence in UNO that 
our people have displayed. 

3. Let not Russia deny to her neighboring 
peoples, Poland, Lithuania, and the others, 
the freedom and security for which those 
peoples’ people bled so grievously in the past 
war. Let not Russia forget her own feelings 
when foreign invaders sought to control her 
destiny. 

4. Let Russia consider international con- 
trol of those local territories which she be- 
lieves vital to her security and commerce. I 
refer, for example, to the Kars Plateau, to the 
Dardanelles, the Kiel Canal, the oil fields of 
Iran, and to points in the Far East which 
apparently she demands or will demand full 
control of but which might well be under 
control of the United Nations Organization 
instead. 

5. Let Russia cease her meddling in Amer- 
ican internal affairs. There is no single 
force in American society which does more 
damage to Soviet-American fraternalism than 
the Communist Party. This party and its 
members would exist in Russia only long 
enough to put them up against a firing squad 
no doubt. This abominable group and its 
open and secret adherents in high and low 
places is obnoxious enough in itself, even 
without its ties with the Communist Inter- 
national in Moscow. With those ties it is 
manifold more obnoxious. 

Let Russia repudiate in fact and word all 
ties with international agitators, if it would 
seek our friendship. You remember the old 
Revolutionary War flag showing a coiled 
rattlesnake with the inscription: “Don’t 
tread on me.” 

Let no nation tread on us, meddle in our 
affairs, agitate strikes and discord. 

Now what should America do in her own 
right to encourage fraternalism? 

1. We should be temperate in our words 
regarding Russia. 

2. We should seek to understand her point 
of view, her fears, and anxieties. 

8. We should make our Republic work— 
with full production, harmony, and coopera- 
tion on the home front, so as to prove to 
Russia, her satellites, and the world our 
strength. 
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4. We should serve as the good Samaritan 
with stricken nations abroad, helping them 
to help themselves, and showing them once 
again that a free people is a generous people. 

5. We should gird our defenses. We must 
unfortunately be a coiled rattlesnake if we 
would not be trod upon; a rattlesnake, how- 
ever, with the “intentions of a dove and the 
wiles of a serpent.” 

The world knows we seek nothing but 
peace. The greatest source for security in the 
world is the strength of America. 

Rather than destroy our atomic bombs and 
machinery as has been suggested, we should 
go all-out in atomic defense and aerial and 
rocket progress. 

Moreover, we must develop the finest and 
most unified intelligence service in the world 
We are aware of the fact that Russia already 
has a hive of spies in this country which 
would have put the Nazi espionage system to 
shame. 

We have no choice but to be vigilant and 
prepared against future contingencies. Our 
weakness invites contempt and aggression. 

6. We must maintain our confidence and 
hope in the United Nations Organization 
high. We must redouble our efforts for in- 
ternational peace. 


CONCLUSIONS 

These, then, my dear friends are the ways 
as I see them, for fraternalism in the world 
of today. They are a curious collection of 
ways to be sure, but I believe that they are 
adapted to the curious world we are in 

As Lincoln said: “As our case is new, so we 
must think anew and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves and then we shall save 
our Nation.” 

In summary, the key of fraternalism is, I 
believe, the key to the golden kingdom of a 
just and enduring peace. 

It is the key to our personal happiness and 
the lives of those who are to follow us 

The Golden Rule must be our personal rule 
and the international rule. 

The prayer of St. Francis 
prayer and our realization. 

I know that you, as good Odd Fellows, have 
been living the Golden Rule. I know that 
you will try as I will, to live the fullest mean- 
ing cf this rule with each passing day. 

I know that we will so live in days and 
years to come that when your children and 
mine review the challenges we faced, they 
will say: 

“They, in their time, were adequate 
Let us, in our time, be adequate too.” 


must be our 
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OF 


HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress which I delivered at a civic home- 
coming in Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
March 23. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, my fellow citizens, I am 
deeply grateful for this welcome home. It 


nas been far too long since I have had an 
opportunity to renew my intimate Michigan 
friendships. But, since Pearl Harbor, the 
Senate has been in practically continuous 


session—and I confess that I have found no 
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way of attending to this job except by stay- 
ing’ on it. More particularly, I have been 
kept away by two vital assignments which 
are inseverably linked with the hopes and 
prayers of humankind for permanent peace 
in this scarred and tortured world. Tonight, 
I propose to discuss the results of those as- 
signments, up to date. 

I have had the precious privilege of being 
one of eight Americans who wrote and signed 
the San Francisco Charter, and one of five 
who sat as American delegates in the first 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
I have seen 51 nations of this earth struggle 
toward concord and cooperation in behalf of 
international security. I have seen them 
strive for a common understanding—despite 
the handicaps of differing races, religions, 
languages, traditions, and aspirations. At 
San Francisco I have seen them unanimously 
draft a blueprint for the mechanism that 
shall create peace. At London I have seen 
them unanimously turn this blueprint into 
a going concern. I have seen them trans- 
mute a dream into a reality. 

I have no illusions that the course is not 
still beset with dangerous rocks and treach- 
erous reefs. The current news is ample proof. 
I have no illusions that the results—at San 
Francisco and at London—are a guaranty 
of automatic peace. But, Mr. Chairman, 
neither have I any illusions that there is 
any other way to stop World War No. III 
before it starts. Therefore, we here confront 
the supreme challenge of all time; and I, 
for one, intend to continue in relentless 
fidelity to every possible human effort to 
make the United Nations a benediction for 
humankind. 

This sacred enterprise transcends all do- 
nestic politics. I remind you that my two 
assignments came to me from two Demo- 
cratic Presidents of the United States. I 
dare to think that the assignments have been 
scrupulously executed in a reciprocal spirit 
of undiluted Americanism. Certainly I can 
testify that not the remotest partisan inti- 
mations ever marred the labors of our dele- 
gations at San Francisco or at London. We 
have the right—aye, we all have the duty— 
to frankly debate our foreign policies among 
ourselves. But it is more necessary now than 
ever that our politics, as such, should stop 
at the water's edge. This will continue to be 
my attitude no matter how difficult some of 
my more intemperate political opponents 
may make it. The national interest must 
come first in times like these. 

If there were no other reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, why all men of good will, everywhere 
on earth, should support the United Na- 
tions, it is enough that science has plunged 
us into the atomic age. From now on, wars 
may be a matter of minutes instead of 
months, and the first casualty list may be 
the last. From now on, there can be no se- 
curity for any of us except collective security 
which spans the globe with its authority. 
The oceans are no longer moats around our 
ramparts. The heavens themselves are areas 
of potential death. I do not see how any 
rational mind can ignore these ugly chal- 
lenges. One atomic bomb has an energy re- 
lease equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT. 
Weight for weight, the energy release of 
uranium is about 3,000,000 times that of 
TNT. And this awful progress in the black 
arts of mass destruction is still in its sinister 
infancy. 














one answer. We must suc- 
military purposes everywhere on _ earth. 
More: we must first establish dependable in- 
spections and controls to make certain that 
this self-denying mandate: is inviolate 
throughout the earth. Otherwise the peace- 
loving nations of this world will be the vic- 
tims of their own humane renunciations. 
No aggressor of tomorrow Can be allowed to 
thus capitalize his own treachery. 

This clearly means that there must be a 
United Nations to administer this paramount 
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responsibility. The United States, Canada, 
and the United Kingdom could probably lock 
up this lethal secret for something like 5 
years. But then the secret will have been 
universally explored. In other words, we 
have perhaps 5 years of grace in which to 
drive this dread shadow from the skies. How 
will you do it, my fellow citizens? How will 
you do it without a United Nations or its 
equivalent? 

Before I leave this subject, I would say a 
word about the current controversy in our 
own land over our own atomic policies. 
There are, of course, unlimited possibilities 
for the development of atomic energy in 
peaceful service to society. In the field of 
medicine, for example, there are incalculable 
potentials for the relief of human suffering. 
Science rightly strains at the leash for full 
freedoms to explore these blessings. Now 
that the recent wars are over, there is wide- 
spread and wholly justified demand that the 
existing military monopoly shall give way 
to civilian controls. The military itself sub- 
stantially agrees. Certainly I share all of 
these anxieties to hasten the release of this 
new phenomenon to its maximum beneficial 
use. But I submit, Mr. Chairman, that until 
the United Nations has successfully curbed 
the destructive use of atomic energy every- 
where, we can never for an instant forget 
that national security is our prime concern. 
Until we know that the United Nations is a 
dependable, alternative reliance, in this and 
other particulars, we cannot neglect the 
maintenance of our own wholly adeqyate na- 
tional defense. This implies no lack of con- 
fidence in UNO. It simply faces the facts of 
life. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to draw a 
conclusive line between military and civilian 
uses of atomic energy. For example, an 
atomic-power plant is 75 percent on the way 
to an atomic-bomb factory—and the rest is 
comparatively easy. I favor maximum civil- 
ian controls. I favor a national Atomic 
Energy Commission composed exclusively of 
civilians. But I believe the national interest 
requires that thcre shall be a right of con- 
sultation for the President and his military 
authorities who are responsible for the na- 
tional security, lest civilian. authorities 
unwittingly invite our jeopardy. 

A fantastic hysteria has been whipped up 
across the country by false propaganda at- 
tacking the recent action of the Senate com- 
mittee when it adopted, 10 to 1, my amend- 
ment to the Atomic Energy Act to provide 
for a Military Liaison Committee. But these 
good people have been misled. This amend- 
ment ieaves all atomic controls in civilian 
hands, all votes in civilian hands, all vetoes 
in civilian hands, all power in civilian hands, 
and all licenses, even for military use, in 
civilian hands. It simply permits the Presi- 
dent to name his own military advisers who 
shall be entitled to know what goes on in 
the civilian commission, and who shall notify 
both the Commission and the President if 
they believe any action of the civilian com- 
mission is likely to endanger national secu- 
rity. In such event, the President’s decision 
is final. In my view, if we are to consult the 
national security at all, this is the minimum 
precaution. So far as I am concerned, I 
deciine to ignore the national security. 

I know many of you are puzzled about this 
business. You are not half as puzzled as 
I am at the storm of misrepresentation which 
tore loose even before the full text of the 
committee’s 10-to-1 action had been made 
public. I simply am unable to find a single 
fact that warrants the critical intrepreta- 
tions I have heard, unless you want the Army 
and the Navy completely divorced from na- 
tional defense. In that event I am wrong. 
But also, in that event, the country is help- 
less. I want to say this, too: It wasn’t so 
very long ago that we were depending upon 
the Army and the Navy for our lives. I de- 

cline to associate myself with any assumption 








that the Army and the Navy have ceased 
to possess any elements of patriotism or re- 
sponsibility. Under our atomic formula, they 
have been divorced from every policy decision. 
Under our formula, they are allowed only a 
right of limited consultation. They are en- 
titled to that—not for their sakes—but for 
ours. In view of the propaganda, I do not 
blame many of our people for being consci- 
entiously disturbed. They are just as sound 
Americans as I hope I am. But neither do 
I overlook the fact that there are, unfortu- 
nately, some people in this country who are 
more interested in national insecurity than in 
national security. I cannot make it too plain 
that I shall continue to fight them to the 
everlasting finish. 

I favor international disarmament. It js 
our surest international insurance. It must 
be one of the supreme objectives of the 
United Nations. But I do not favor uni- 
lateral disarmament by the United States 
alone. We dare not trust our destiny to the 
unsupported hope that others will volun- 
tarily follow us in making plowshares of their 
swords. 

But this is the supremely important point. 
The key to this whole situation is a success- 
ful United Nations in the pattern prescribed 
at San Francisco and implemented at Lon- 
don. There lies tomorrow’s greatest hope. 

Whether you are dealing with atomic 
bombs or with arms limitations, and no 
matter what other phase of peace you con- 
template, it seems to me as a matter of in- 
telligent self-interest that you do not think 
in a straight line if you deny the indispensa- 
ble need for collective, international action 
in preventing war, in the presence of today’s 
realities. 

I can share your disappointments over 
some phases of the San Francisco Charter 
and the more recent London record and some 
still more recent events. I can share your 
anxieties over the disturbing trends in cur- 
rent international affairs. It would be silly 
to ignore the hazards. But it would be sillier 
to ignore vindicated hopes. I shall deal 
frankly with the hazards. But I intend, first, 
to deal with the sustaining hopes. And I 
assert, at the outset, that the amazing thing 
about the United Nations up to date, is not 
that there are areas of disagreement but 
rather that the areas of agreement are so vast 
and so significant. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at London. 
Let us look at this first General Assembly of 
51 United Nations. On January 10, 1946, 
we had only a pious aspiration. On Febru- 
ary 16, 1946—just 37 days later—we had or- 
ganized, in working detail, the complete ma- 
chinery for the General Assembly whicn can 
become the organized conscience of the earth 
and the town meeting of the world. We 
had organized the Security Council upon 
which America, Britain, Russia, France, and 
China are permanent members, and Egypt, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Australia, Brazil, and 
Poland, presently occupy the six nonperma- 
nent seats. The Security Council might be 
called the executive branch of UNO. Upon 
it depends the ultimate use of sanctions or 
of force, after all pacific means of settlement 
have been exhausted. 

In addition to the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, we had organized the 
new Court of International Justice to which 
15 eminent judges were elected, including 
one from the United States. UNO seeks, 
above all else, to establish and extend the 
process of justice under law. Then, too, we 
organized the Social and Economic Council 
upon which 18 nations, including America, 
are represented. Through this instrument 
we shall explore those basic, social, and eco- 
nomic relationships which too often are the 
root of friction and of war. In addition, we 
set up the entire Secretariat of UNO—the 
working force which will administer all of 
these tremendous functions. 

I can testify, my friends, that it was a gi- 
gantic task. For example, I was chairman of 








the subcommittee dealing with administra- 
tion and budgets. We virtually had to create 
the equivalent of a complete governmental 
structure. You may be interested in knowing 
that UNO’s total budget for its first fiscal year 
is $21,500,000 of which our share is 25 per- 
cent. In other words, the United States will 
spend for peace, on this account, far less per 
year than we spent per hour on war. It is the 
biggest bargain of the ages if it works. 

These things were done in 37 fertile days. 
With greatest respect for our own American 
Congress, I am bound to say I think it would 
have taken us a couple of years to do a com- 
parable job in Washington. In the course of 
these decisions there was sharp controversy 

t various points. There were divergent view- 
points to be resolved. There was intense de- 
sate, Yet, in all these organizational phases, 
we wound up in complete and significant 
unity which would have been impossible 
without universal good spirit and good faith. 
I cannot forget this significant fact. I can- 
not forget that the San Francisco Charter 
itself was adopted by 51 nations without one 
dissenting vote. I cannot believe that this 
was not an omen of rich hope, no matter how 
dificult the intervening days become. In 
ithletic parlance, the “team” is learning to 
“play team ball.” When the “team” has 
played together a little longer, I dare to hope 
it will be invincible. 

Nor is this all the General Assembly did— 
although this organizational labor was sup- 
posed to be its sole assignment in this in- 
itial session. It established the Atomic Bomb 
Commission which will immediately seek to 
create a world-wide system of effective and 
dependable security arrangements which, in 
turn, will make it possible to completely out- 
law the use of atomic energy for destructive 
purposes and thus lift the fear of atomic 
bombs from the hearts of men. Again, it 
sounded reveille to mobilize the humane 
forces of the earth against the dire famine 
which threatens millions of helpless people 
with extermination. Again, it pledged itself 
to encourage a world-wide free press—to lift 
the iron curtains which black out so much 
of the world and prevent the mutual under- 
standings essential to friendly and tolerant 
relationships. Again, it offered new hope to 
dependent peoples everywhere through the 
expression of our mutual purpose to encour- 
age self-government. Again, it encouraged 
the hopes of war refugees—these pathetic 
derelicts of recent conflict—by refusing on a 
decisive roll-call vote, to sanction their in- 
voluntary repatriation. 

This is a noble record. It is unmarred by 
a single untoward event. There was ultimate 
unity—the Soviets included. I doubt if there 
were ever 37 more momentous days in human 
history. It remains for men and nations to 
carry on in this design. I say once more that 
I have no illusions that automatic peace 
awaits the world just because the machin- 
ery of the United Nations is in gear. Not at 
all. This machinery might never turn a 
wheel unless the peoples and the govern- 
ments of the United Nations insist that it 
shall be adequately used. Durable peace can 
never be just a mechanism. Peace is a state 
of mind. Peace is a spiritual rather than a 
mechanical conception. The machinery is 
necessary. But the purpose and the will for 
peace are the controlling dynamos. In other 
words, public opinion—in America and 
everywhere else—must relentlessly sustain 
this enterprise. There may be—indeed, there 
are—incidental discouragements along the 
way. But the more complex or the more 
ominous the world’s international relations 
may become, in the same degree the greater 
will become the critical need that the peace- 
loving peoples of the earth shall strive to 
make UNO succeed. If it fails, my fellow 
citizens, I ask you, where and what will be 
your reliance? Where, then, will you turn? 
On January 10 the Charter was a scrap of 
paper. On February 16 it was a living reality. 
It must never revert to the status of a scrap 
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of paper again if we can help it by any action 
within our power. There lies tomorrow’s 
greatest hope. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at the rest 
of the London record. We have been dis- 
cussing the General Assembly. Let us look 
at the Security Council. Again I submit 
that the record is equally significant, al- 
though now we shall see illustrated the dan- 
gers and the difficulties, as well as the great 
usefulness, of the United Nations as the 
stabilizer of world peace and security. 

First, let’s remember that the Security 
Council was put to unexpected test just 6 
days after it came into being—before it had 
any of the Charter instruments intended for 
its use—before it even had any rules for its 
own procedure. That was like expecting a 
motor car to run without wheels—and yet 
this one ran. It was like asking General 
Eisenhower to invade the continent 20 min- 
utes after we declared war on Germany— 
yet this adventure was a marked success. I 
respectfully ask those who are impatient to 
remember that it took 4 years to win the 
war; and that we are entitled to at least a 
few months of grace in the winning of a last- 
ing peace. Even if it took as long as the 
winning of the war, still it would be a mir- 
acle—in the light of man’s dismal failures, 
for 1900 years, to follow in the footsteps 
of the Prince of Peace. 

Four controversies—each involving the 
presence of foreign troops in lands other 
than their own—were submitted to the Se- 
curity Council. In each instance, after full 
hearing, the four controversies were left, on 
conciliatory American initiative, to further 
negotiations between the nations in direct 
concern. But that qualifying phrase—“after 
full hearing”—is of paramount importance. 
After “full hearing,” the renewal of direct 
negotiations is calculated to be quite a dif- 
ferent thing than it was before because now 
these negotiations proceed in the presence of 
the necessity for an ultimate accounting not 
only to the Security Council but also to the 
critical opinions of mankind. In most in- 
stances I dare to believe there will be ade- 
quate results. The next meeting of the Se- 
curity Council, opening in New York next 
Monday, will be the acid test. 

Mind you, these were the raw materials 
out of which wars have sprung in other days. 
But here the contestants were not meeting on 
a battlefield. They were meeting at the 
council table, in the white light of full pub- 
licity, in the presence of their peers, under 
the searching eyes of a watching world, and 
under the impulse of a solemn pledge to keep 
the peace. Here words, which would have 
been fighting words in other days, were the 
substitutes for guns. Here the frankest 
imaginable discussions were taking place eye 
to eye, cheek by jowl. Here the contestants 
shook hands at the termination of the 
jousts. Here there was a clear verdict ren- 
dered on the facts by the member nations 
sitting in their judgment seats, as each 
representative spoke into the record. It was 
the open diplomacy openly arrived at of 
which men heretofore have dreamed in vain. 
It was an epoch in the hopes of humankind. 

To be sure, the ultimate disposition of each 
case, after full hearing, was a reversion to 
direct negotiation instead of some affirma- 
tive act of penalty or of enforced restraint. 
This may have been a disappointment to 
some of our more impatient direct actionists 
who would like a god of peace as militant 
and relentless as the gods of war. But I 
remind you that the United Nations Charter 
does not contemplate the techniques of a 
meat axe. It is not built to hasten sanctions 
and the use of force. These things are only a 
reluctant last resort. It is built to prevent, if 
possible, the use of sanctions and of force. 
It is built to stop war; not to make it. It 
requires the exhaustion of all possibilities 
of direct negotiation, and of inquiry, and of 
mediation, and of conciliation, and of arbie 
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tration, and of judicial settlement before we 
turn to grimmer disciplines. 

By way of concrete illustration, Mr. Chair- 
man, let me submit a blow-by-blow account 
of the final contest before the Security Coun- 
cil at London. Within it are found all of our 
hopes and fears, all of the credits and the 
liabilities, all of the encouragements and all 
of the warnings for the future. 

Lebanon and Syria were asking the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of French and British 
troops. I ask you to linger a moment on this 
unprecedented scene. Two of the newest, 
smallest, and humblest of governments were 
challenging two of the five great powers who 
are permanent members of the Security 
Council. The difference in might and au- 
thority could scarcely approach greater ex- 
tremes. Yet little Lebanon and little Syria 
were invited to the council table. There 
they sat, amid the mightiest of earth, to 
have their untrammeled day in this court of 
world opinion. They spoke with perfect 
freedom. They were heard with complete 
respect. It was the triumph of a great ideal. 

When they had finished, sturdy Ernest 
Bevin, Foreign Minister of the United King- 
dom, promptly announced that he would 
withdraw the British troops at once. Mon- 
sieur Bidault, the able Foreign Minister for 
France, immediately followed with a state- 
ment substantially in kind. The contro- 
versy gave promise of amicable composition 
at one sitting of the Council. Our own Am- 
bassador Stettinius offered an American 
resolution which remanded the case to direct 
negotiation between the parties in interest, 
expressing confidence in a swift and happy 
conclusion. The dove of peace flew in the 
window. But then something happened— 
and the dove flew out again. 

The brilliant Soviet Commissar Vishinsky 
intervened. He wanted no such easy climax. 
Long and ‘bitterly he assailed France and 
Britain. Instead of being closed, the incident 
flamed into 2 days of subsequent debate. 
Then Vishinsky offered amendments to the 
American resolution which involved stinging 
and unwarranted rebukes to France and 
Britain. This was not oil on troubled waters 
It was salt in reopened wounds. Finally the 
chairman of the Security Council called for 
a vote. Vishinsky objected unless France 
and Britain abstained, pursuant to a Char- 
ter provision requiring that parties to a dis- 
pute threatening international peace and 
security should abstain from voting. Both 
Bevin and Bidault hotly protested this was 
no such threat—that they were entitled to 
vote—and repudiated the Vishinsky implica- 
tions. But then, for the sake of comity 
they offered voluntarily to abstain from vot- 
ing. Once more the frightened dove of peace 
looked in the window. 

Vishinsky’s amendment was voted down 
with only its author on its side. Thereupon 
the American resolution was carried with the 
7 out of 11 votes required by the Charter 
Vishinsky thereupon promptly exercised his 
vetc—since the Charter requires the concur- 
rence of all permanent members of the Coun- 
cil. He was wholly within his rights—but the 
dove once more fluttered nervously away. 

Poor little Lebanon and Syria were right 
back where they started. But then came the 
thrilling climax. Bevin for Britain and 
Bidault for France magnificently asserted 
that they would voluntarily accept the terms 
of the resolution and abide its obligations 
precisely as though it were the law of the 
Council. And the dove flew in again and 
came to its contented rest. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I was proud 
of western democracy that night. It had 
exemplified the spirit which can make the 
United Nations invincible in its crusade for 
peace. On the other hand, I am forced to say 
that the distinguished Soviet delegate seemed 
to be less interested in justice for Lebanon 
and Syria than in baiting France and Brit- 
ain—less interested in peace than he was in 
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friction. I am sure it posed the same ques- 
tion, in all our minds—the paramount co- 
nundrum of modern times—the question 
which can easily involve the destiny of the 
United Nations in its present form; the ques- 
tion which, in simple candor, I found it nec- 
essary to raise on the floor of the Senate 
3 weeks ago—this question: What is Russia 
up to now? 

We ask it in Manchuria. We ask it in 
eastern Europe and the Dardanelles. We 
ask it in Italy where Russia, speaking for 
Yugoslavia, has already initiated hostile at- 
tention to the Polish Legions. We ask it in 
Tripolitania. We ask it in the Baltic and 
the Balkans. We ask it in Poland. We ask 
it in the capital of Canada. We ask it in 


Japan. We ask it frequently even in con- 
nection with events in our own United 
States. We are particularly asking it cur- 


rently in Iran and Turkey. It is little won- 
der we asked it in London. It is less won- 
der that I am still asking it tonight. 

So, Mr. Chairman, after having brought 
you my deeply encouraging report regarding 
other aspects of the sturdy progress made 
by the United Nations in behalf of peace 
with justice in this distraught world, I come 
now frankly to this great conundrum. Of 
course the United Nations cannot survive in 
its present form if the so-called Big Five fall 
apart. It cannot survive in its present form 
if the Big Three—Britain, Russia, and the 
United States—fall apart. Particularly it 
cannot survive in its present form if the 
Big Two—Russia and America—fall apart. 
Hence the vivid importance of Marshal Stal- 
in’s statement yesterday in behalf of UNO. 

It would be blind folly to blink the fact 
that two great, rival ideologies—democracy 
in the west and communism in the east— 
here find themselves face to face with the 
need for mutual understanding in seeking 
common ground upon which to strive for 
peace for both. In the final analysis this 
means that the two greatest exponents of 
these rival ideologies—the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States— 
find themselves face to face with this same 
need for mutual understanding, both in and 
out of the United Nations. Indeed, if this 
does not oversimplify the problem, it may be 
said that the future of the United Nations 
in its present form is wrapped up in this 
equation. 

If this be so, I reassert, as I did upon the 
Senate floor, my own belief that we can live 
together in reasonable harmony if the United 
States speaks as plainly upon all occasions 
as Russia does; if the United States just as 
vigorously sustains its Own purposes and 
ideals upon all occasions as Russia does; if 
we abandon the miserable fiction, often en- 
couraged by our own fellow travelers, that 
we somehow jeopardize the peace if our views 
are as firmly declared as Russia’s always are; 
and if we assume a moral leadership which 
we too frequently have allowed to lapse. 

The situation calls for patience and good 
will, but ‘vacillation is impossible. God 
knows we do not want war. I do not believe 
the Soviets want war. I think they will con- 
tinue to press for every advantage they can 
get, according to their own nationalist lights, 
short of major war. That is their business. 
We have encouraged them in it by our secret 
diplomacy and our surrenders at Yalta and 
elsewhere when we were under the pressures 
of the exigencies of war, but now the war is 
over. It is now our business to be equally 
firm in the defense of our ideals and what we 
conceive to be the necessities of peace with 
justice. In this spirit I believe we can find 
common ground, within the framework of 
the United Nations, particularly if we are 
always as prompt to give Russia the same 
justice which we ask from her in return. 
Another war is unthinkable. I dare to be- 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, that it is unthinkable 
in Moscow. I specifically decline to make 
any prophesies upon this score, but I em- 
phaticall7 assert my belief that an honorable 
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way to peace, within the procedures of the 
United Nations, can and must be found. 

I am bound frankly to say that I do not 
believe this objective is encouraged by some 
of the implications in the recent speech made 
in Missouri by the brilliant and always mag- 
nificent Winston Churchill: I share all of 
his brave desires for an everlasting and indis- 
pensable friendship between the English- 
speeking peoples of the earth. I agree with 
him that persistent Russian expansion—and 
these everlasting wars of nerves—are intoler- 
able, but I do not approve his suggested re- 
course to what would amount to a military 
alliance—though he avoids the words—be- 
tween Britain and the United States, and 
which would be aimed—though he avoids the 
definition—at the Soviets, and which would 
subordinate the United Nations—though he 
seeks to disarm this impact. I do not believe 
that is the way to impress the Soviets that 
peace and security and friendship await them 
in the world if they will sustain the faith 
which they, like the rest of us, have pledged 
to the San Francisco Charter, and which 
Marshal Stalin has just reiterated. 

The difference between his approach and 
my own—if I may be forgiven the presump- 
tion of such a comparison—is that he im- 
plied a military alliance against Russia while 
I again suggested a treaty of mutual defense 
with Russia, within the framework of the 
United Nations, if this could be a substitute 
for the Soviet’s unilateral pursuit of what 
they describe as their quest for security. 
It would not be a treaty against any other 
nation—unless that nation represents the 
rebirth of Axis aggression in violation of the 
basic precepts of the Charter. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I endorse the new Amer- 
ican approach which was voiced in the re- 
cent courageous candor of our own Secretary 
of State Byrnes. I hope it is not too late. 
I applaud and sustain him in this new vigor. 
I prefer the approach voiced by our new 
Ambassador to Russia, Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith, who recently counseled that both our 
national temperatures should remain at nor- 
mal; who asserted that “both nations want 
nothing so much as peace and security”; 
who said that the United States is willing to 
go a long way in meeting its international 
associates; but who frankly warned that we 
must be ever watchful of our own vital in- 
terests and “hold to the line beyond which 
compromise cannot go.” But we can never 
expect our alien friends to know where that 
line is unless we reestablish the traditional 
American habit of saying only what we mean 
and meaning every word we say. I have the 
feeling that this is the dependable way to 
peace and ultimate concord between us, with 
its inevitable effect upon the United Nations. 

In my view there never need be war be- 
tween Russia and America—if common sense 
and realism shall govern our foreign policies 
in Washington and Moscow. The way to 
avoid it is for each of us to understand that 
we are not going to be allowed to trespass 
upon the legitimate rights of the other, and 
for each of us to respect these limitations. 
The way to avoid it is in mutual fair dealing 
and plain speaking. The way to avoid it 
is for both of us to give our eternal allegiance 
to the precepts of the United Nations—and 
then for the United Nations to insist, with 
all its available mechanisms, that these pre- 
cepts of peace with justice shall prevail. 

I feel so deeply upon this score, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if you will bear with me I want 
to briefly analyze just one more situation 
which bears upon another phase of this jig- 
saw puzzle in the international relations of 
a world which found a way to end a fight- 
ing war but has not yet found a way to con- 
solidate an equitable peace. I shall now 
refer to the need that we, as well as others, 
shall use the forum of the United Nations 
for the scrupulous defense of international 
agreements. 

Poland is the classic instance—and equally 
a warning. World War II began as a defense 





of Polish liberty. Long appeasement else. 
where in Europe had failed to halt Hitler's 
fury. As will always be the Kindred case 
with an aggressor on the march, appeace- 
ment made war or abject surrender inevi- 
table. It was in Poland that the dreadful 
die was cast. For the time being, Russia 
became a temporary German ally. Between 
them, poor, brave, fighting Poland was 
crushed to the scorched earth. Blocdy years 
rolled over her. Finally the tide—and Rus- 
sia—turned. The Axis faced defeat. But, 
tragically, so did traditional Polish liberty 
as well, 

The potential victors met at Yalta, They 
repartitioned Poland to suit the Soviet pat- 
tern—and never was justice quite so blind 
as then. But, at least, America, Britain, and 
Russia pledged their honor to new Poland's 
self-determination. It was solemnly agreed 
that Poland should have “free and unfet- 
tered elections on the basis of universal suf- 
frage and secret ballot.” Later, at Potsdam, 
this warrant was reaffirmed with added as- 
surance that “all democratic parties shall 
have the right to take part and to put for- 
ward candidates.” The Allied obligation 
stands clear as crystal. So does American 
responsibility. 

Now what has happened? New Poland’s 
provisional government—with our approval I 
regret to say—is substantially a Soviet satel- 
lite. In contemplation of an election, for 
which no date has yet been set, this pro- 
visional government is seeking to drive all 
democratic parties into one party with one 
ticket which will guarantee perpetuation for 
the present Communist regime. Nor is that 
the worst of it. In British Commons last 
month, a member asked Foreign Secretary 
Bevin whether he was aware of repeated 
murders of opposition party leaders in Po- 
land. Bevin replied, with the blunt candor 
so typical of him: 

“T am seriously concerned at the number of 
political murders that have been committed 
in various parts of Poland in recent weeks, 
in circumstances that in many cases appear 
to point to the complicity of the Polish Se- 
curity Police. I regard it as imperative that 
the Polish Provisional Government should 
put an immediate stop to these crimes in 
order that free and unfettered elections may 
be held as soon as possible in accordance 
with the Crimea decisions.” 

That night the American delegation in 
London sent an urgent request to our own 
Secretary of State in Washington to pursue 
the Bevin theme on our own account. Secre- 
tary Byrnes acted the next day. Referring 
to the reports of political murders, he in- 
structed the American Embassy at Warsaw 
to “inform the Polish Government that we 
are relying on that government to take the 
necessary steps to assure the freedom and 
security which are essential to the successful 
holding of free elections.” 

The point I make, Mr. Chairman, is that 
it is not enough for us to rely upon any other 
government to vindicate the honor and the 
pledge of the United States of America. We 
must rely upon our own initiative. We must 
rely upon our own moral authority in a worid 
which, in my opinion, craves our moral lead- 
ership. Does this mean war? No. Everyone 
of us—Poland, Russia, Britain, America—al! 
parties to this affair—are bound to the 
United Nations Charter and to “settle their 
international disputes by peaceful means,” 
and “to refrain from the threat or use of 
force.” It does not mean war. What does 
it mean? It means, first, that we must in- 
sistently demand prompt and dependable as- 
surances that the Yalta and the Potsdam 
pledges in behalf of free elections will be 
effectively fulfilled. It means, in other 


words, that we shall lift the powerful voice 
of America in behalf of the inviolable sanctity 
of international agreements to which we are 
a party. If this does not suffice, it means, 
then, that we shall scrupulously collect our 
facts; draw our relentless indictment if the 
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justify, and present it in the forum of 
United Nations, and demand judgment 
he organized conscience of the world. 
United Nations is calculated to succeed 
yortion as we give it vitality in behalf 
nan rights. The degree of its success 
ietermine the world’s immunity from 
akable disaster. 
Chairman, I have endeavored faithfully 
t both the credits and the debits on 
1ited Nations’ ledgers. I do not for an 
it pretend to disguise the anxious fact 
iternational relations are in discourag- 
tion. Ido not minimize their dangers. 
no claim that an untoward incident 
not at any moment rekindle dangerous 
But I reassert that this is all the more 
1 why the United Nations calls us to 





ite for war. I have great faith that if this 
sed institution has a chance to sink its 
ndations to the bedrock of the world’s 
ience it will raise its permanent struc- 
to incalculable strengths against the 
of conflict. It will require change and 
provement in the Charter as we progress. 
The Charter will require progressive amend- 
ment and liberalization. Its routines will re- 
lire refinement. For example, I want the 
Security Council to meet in continuous ses- 
so that it can stop little frictions before 
y become big crises. I want the Security 
Council to be a “fire department” instead of 
“salvage squad.” But we must first learn 
ive with what we have. Peace must learn 
alk before it learns to run. 
he encouragements I bring you are that 
this argosy of peace is well launched upon the 
seas of time. The startling fact at London— 
I cannot repeat too often—is not that the 
ship sometimes trembled in the gale but 
rather that it so staunchly weathered all the 


ol ce ont 





These were 37 vital days in London. They 
freighted with hope—solidly justified 
hcpe—in respect to collective security in 
this atomic age. With unwavering fidelity 
» must carry on the great adventure. If 
there be any failure, let not the blood be 
upon our hands nor the tragedy upon our 
And I conclude, my fellow citizens, in the 
language of my recent speech upon the Sen- 
te f The United States has no ulterior 


designs against any of its neighbors any- 
where on earth. We can speak with the 
extraordinary power inherent in this un- 
lfishness. We need but one rule. What is 


Where is justice? 


her stand! 


There let America 





Public Opinion Polled—Shows 75 Percent 
of People Demand Housing Program— 


Charges Congressional Action Conflicts 
Sharply With Thinking of People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, probably 
no more accurate method can be found 
for determining the opinion of the Amer- 
ican public on any subject than the scien- 
tific polls which are conducted from time 
to time by various statistical organiza- 
tions. 

One of the best known of these au- 
thorities is the so-called Elmo Roper poll, 


which samples opinion for Fortune mag- 
azine and similar publications. The 
New York Herald Tribune on March 14 
published the results of such an investi- 
gation by Mr. Roper on the question of 
housing. 

The. survey was very thorough. It 
showed results by age groups, by eco- 
nomic level, by geographic area, and by 
size of place. It asked five different 
types of questions on whether people 
believed there was a housing shortage 
and what should be done to meet it. 

I should like to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that 75 percent of the 
people questioned demanded that our 
scarce supply of building materials be 
channeled into low- and medium-priced 
housing until production gets under way. 
Forty-seven percent declared that pri- 
vate industry, if left alone, could not do 
the job. A majority demanded that the 
Government step in with a bold program 
to whip the problem. One-third of the 
people went so far as to recommend that 
people who have more rooms than they 
really need be required to rent them to 
those who cannot find homes. 

From all sections of the country— 
North, South, East, and West—came a 
solid mandate for swift Government 
action. In the light of the recent action 
of the House in striking out the most 
important provisions of the President’s 
housing program, this information 
should be of considerable value to the 
Members. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
should like to include the results of that 
poll: 


WHat PEOPLE ARE THINKING 
(By Elmo Roper) 
CONGRESS AND PEOPLE SPLIT ON HOUSING PLAN 


The housing program which had been 
worked out by Wilson Wyatt, our new hous- 
ing expediter, took a severe jolting around 
last week in the House of Representatives. 
Much of what he had asked Congress to do 
was refused. 

The refusal of Congress to go along with 
the Wyatt program provides a new and 
illuminating example of how public opinion 
and the opinion of the public’s representa- 
tives often collide; in this case the opinion 
of Congress on what should be done to re- 
lieve the acute and distressing shortage of 
homes conflicts sharply with the opinion of 
the public as a whole on that subject. 

Two diametrically opposite pictures of that 
conflict of opinion are sure to be offered. In 
the one case Congress will be pictured as a 
group of honest, far-sighted statesmen with 
a wisdom greater than that of the average 
constituent and with the courage to maintain 
the representative form of democracy by re- 
fusing to “blindly go along with the voters.” 


MAY BE CALLED SHORT-SIGHTED 


In the other picture Congressmen will be 
shown as a group of short-sighted, little men, 
without any clear realization that the pres- 
ent shortage of homes is so acute as actually 
to constitute a national emergency, and de- 
termined to thwart the public will by follow- 
ing the bidding of a powerful, selfish real- 
estate lobby. 

At the core of this difference of 
opinion between the people and their elected 
representatives is the whole question of how 
much and what kind of Government partici- 
pation is required in order to get an adequate 
number of new homes quickly. A survey con- 
ducted by Fortune mag: ——and one on 
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interviewing had been done just 
Wyatt program was announced 


which the 
before the 


shows how the people as a whole feel on thi} 
Point. 
“Do you see the present housing short 


as a problem that industry, if left pretty 
much alone, would be able to work out itce¢ 





or as a problem that won't get straight 
out until the Government does lot 
tran it has?” 
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LESS DIVISION ON SPECIAL PLANS 


But, if the rather nebulous suggestion that 
it is essential that “the Government do a 
lot more than it has” is able to command 
only a plurality of the voters rather than 
a clear majority, there is no such nearly 
equal division of opinion on certain specific 
proposals: 

Here are some steps the Government 
might take in the housing shortage which 
have been favored by some people and not 
by others. Do you think the Government 
should or should not— 
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There are some interesting and perhaps 
politically significant differences in the way 
certain groups voted on these si S, 
and they will be discussed in th in 
next week. The over-all figure r, 
show how wide is the divergence of opinion 
between Congress and the people With a 
third of the peopl y to f as 
to say that the'G sl i require 
people who have more rooms than they 


really need to rent them to people who « 
not find homes, it should be plain t 





ple are in no mood to tolerate any h 
program which is founded on a belief 
if only left alone, everythin g will co! 
all right. 
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HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a sermon 
entitled “Global Religion,” by Rev. Pay- 
son Miller, broadcast on the Church of 
the Air program on Sunday, November 235, 
1945. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

GLOBAL RELIGION 


“Global” is a word for this day. Global 
movements of men and matériel, global in- 
tercommunication, have awakened nearly all 
men to the reality of global community. One 
of our young men wrote his father from the 
crammed deck of a ship in a Philippine har- 
bor: “I can look at Luzon as a land I know, 
like my own State, its hills, mountains, rivers, 
roads, and landmarks. I can tell you where 
to find Jose Garcia in San Nicholas, Minalin, 
Pampanga, as easily as I could tell you how 
to find the home of John Smith on Elm 
Street, Homefield, Conn. It is great feel- 
ing to know that there is only one home, and 
that it is the world. There is no fear in you 
when ycu can look at a pin point on the map 
and realize that there you can be at home 
with people just as great or just as small as 
the ones you tore from in anguish 5 years 
ago.” 

Today the world is in suspense, wondering 
if this new global sentiment will find ex- 
pression in adequate organization. The al- 
ternative to organization is more and greater 
destructiveness. Some are in cynical mood. 
Surely, they say, we can never live under a 
common government with those dirty, thiev- 
ing people of colonial lands, or those ba 
ward Chinese, those communistic Russi 
those plotting English, those war-mongerin 
Germans, those brutal Japanese. We are go- 
ing to have to live with all the people of the 
world because the fruits of modern science, 
flowing from many sources, have made this a 
world in which there is no isolation. We 
must choose between living with other peo- 
ples in a state of suspicion which magnifies 
differences, or in a state of good will which 
resolves differences. 

We have been spezking of our day as i 
it were a new day. We have been speakins 
of global concepts as if they were new. Anc 
for the most p they are. But the cal 
to a global religion is not new. It is a call 
to fulfillment, in a world equipped to do 
so, of the insights of prophetic men of all 
generations. We may turn tothe words of St. 
Paul in the New Testament: “Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are 
too superstitious. For as I passed by and be- 
neld your devotions, I found an altar with this 
inscription: To the unknown God. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare 
I wnto you. God that made the world and 
all things therein, seeing that He is Lord of 
heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands; neither is worshiped with 
men’s hands as though He needed anything, 
seeing He giveth to all life and breath, and 
all things; and hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation; that they should seek the Lord, 
if happily they might feel after Him, and find 
Him, though He be not far from everyone of 
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us; for in Him we live and move, and have 
our being.” In that early day St. Paul saw 
that by the very order of creation all men 
are of one blood and that in the true God 
all are bound together, 

Religion is the faith that somehow there 
is a basis of unity in the world. Religion 
is that view of the world which seems to be 
true, and so worthy of unqualified devotion. 
All religious people believe there is a basic 
unity in the world; all are devoted to truth 
as they see it. God to all people at all times 
has been that which symbolized unity amid 
the diversities of the world. The trouble 
has been, the trouble is, that too many people 
hold circumscribed systems of truih; the 
trouble has been, the trouble is, that too 
many people visualize a dogmatic unity which 
is to be imposed on others, rather than a 
unity based on natural brotherhood. The 
gods of too many pecple still are tribal gods, 
gods of one race, of one nation, of one po- 
litical system. 

Almost every religious group, from the 
smallest sect to the world’s great religions, 
expresses devotion to the ideal of world unity 
based on genuine brotherhcod. But a mod- 
ern prophet looking upon our economic in- 
justices, our racial discriminations, our wars, 
may truly say that the gods whom we actu- 
ally worship are gods that divide us. Look- 
ing into our avowed places of worship he may 
hear our lip service to a God who truly uni- 
fies. Speaking to us, he might say: As I 
have flown around the world and looked down 
upon your lands, I have perceived that in 
all places you are devoted to systems of belief 
and to practices which are provincial, narrow, 
saturated with discrimination and hatred. 
Everywhere I have heard you say that you 
believe in brotherhood, that you believe in 
a God who giveth life and breath to all 
things, who ‘hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men.” This God whom you igno- 
rantly worship declare I unto you. If you 
come to worship this God intelligently, you 
will just naturally stop disliking people be- 
cause they happen to belong to a social class 
other than that to which you belong; you 
will just naturally stop disliking people whose 
color of n is different from yours; you will 
stop hav You will find yourself 
spontaneously drawn to all sorts and condi- 
ticns of men. 

Again we say religion is the faith that there 
is a basis of unity in the world. Global reli- 
gion is the faith that unity is somehow inher- 
ent in all the diversities of the whole world. 
It is not content with faith that Americans 
may come to live tegether in unity, or that 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, Russians, 
may come to live in unity within their na- 
tional borders. It is not content with faith 
that various economic classes may find unity 
among themselves. It is not content with 
faith that Jews or Catholics or Protestants 
may achieve unity within their own groups. 
It is not content with faith that the black 
race, the yellow, the white, may each live 
among themselves as brothers. Global reli- 
gion is the faith that in the true God lies the 
basis of unity among all men in all the world. 

Reading further in the words of St. Paul 
we find that he considered his age a critical 
one. He said: “And the times of this igno- 
rance God winked at; but now commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent.” No more 
fiitting words could be spoken to our gen- 
eration. At one time men were excusably 
ignorant and provincial. They had not dis- 
covered the instruments or techniques of ad- 
vancing knowledge. They had not discovered 
the means of wide intercommunication. To- 
day there are no such excuses for ignorance 
and provincialism. The times of our ignor- 
ance God winked at, but now commandeth us 
to repent. Our day, too, is a day of crisis. 

The critical character of our day is not 
fully comprehended. Let us recall what we 
have just come through. Fourteen million 
soldiers have died in a global war. Forty- 
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five million soldiers have been wounded or 
imprisoned. Millions of civilians, men 
women, and children, have perished. One 
in 10 throughout the world has been driven 
from his home. Untold resources which 
might have been used for human betterment 
have been expended in war. And at the end, 
a small bomb, carried by one plane, demol- 
ished nearly a whole city, bequeathing us a 
troubled peace. 

In the days of conflict self-interest arcuse4 
in us a global outlook. S2lf-interest stil) 
demands a global outlook. The destructive 
power of new and projected weapons is un- 
imaginable. It is folly to believe that their 
manufacture can be confined to one nation 
or that effective counterweapons may be 
found. If the nations engage in atomic war- 
fare no home will be spared from destruction 
and very few lives will be spared. The scien- 
tists who created the atomic bomb, and 
therefore speak with the highest authority, 
agree upon the need for international co- 
operation in handling atomic energy. It is 
literally true now that only a global outlook 
issuing in a global organization can save us 
from utter destruction. With sincere peni- 
tence we may wonder if self-interest will 
force us to taKe seriously our ideals of world 
brotherhood. 

The supreme question for religious people 
to ask themselves in this hour is whether 
they shall cling to their little gods, their 
systems of partial truth, their small patterns 
of conduct or whether they shall match their 
faith, and their conduct, with the unity of 
the world wrought by the inventiveness of 
head and head. Faith is not powerless, 
Faith means assurance. Faith is conviction. 
Global faith is assurance and conviction on 
a global scale. It applies the Golden Rule 
on a global scale. Its sympathies, its in- 
terpretations, its hopes are global in scope. 
Global faith says that we can get along 
with all other people in the world; that we 
can live at peace with them and put the tre- 
mendous possibilities of atomic energy to 
work for the betterment of all mankind. 

The first demand upon us is to accept glo- 
bal religion—a faith in world unity now 
supported by scientific fact but outreaching 
fact in the hope of ever more perfect unity. 
The second demand upon us is to recog- 
nize the critical character of our day as cre- 
ated by the release of atomic energy, the ab- 
solute necessity for control of this new power 
by an international authority. The third 
demand is that we proceed in practical ways 
to organize the world for peaceful living. 

Through a series of preliminary confer- 
ences, through the conferences at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, and finally through a conference 
of the United Nations at San Francisco, a 
charter for world organization was formu- 
lated. Enough nations have now expressed 
adherence to it to make it operative. There 
will be many conferences. Some will ar- 
range details of the world’s life in hopeful 
directions. Others will fail in this. The 
genuinely religious person will not lose hope. 
He knows it is not easy to arrange life satis- 
factorily within his family. He knows there 
are very real problems in community life. 
He is aware of the complications and almost 
insoluble problems in national government. 
He does not expect that the people of the 
world shall by the waving of a wand or mere- 
ly by being good order their common life in 
the most helpful ways. He knows that as in 
every community, the world community 
must have laws, it must have impartial in- 
terpretation of the laws, and it must have 
enforcement of the laws. He will accept any 
arrangement which moves toward those 
goals, always hoping and striving for some- 
thing better. Many who supported, who 
now support, the Charter formulated at San 
Francisco believe new weapons have out- 
moded that Charter and we must at once 
move toward stronger world government 
than it provides. The genuinely religious 


person will give all possible thought and 














tion to these problems motivated by 
th that God “hath made of one blood 
tions of men.” 

tf a family down your country road or on 
ane city street is in want, you are disturbed. 
v1) will share with them anything you have 
» prevent starvation and other consequences 
need. The genuinely religious person 
day be deeply moved by the needs 
e who are not neighbors merely in the 
of living nearby. Rapid intercom- 
n will make him aware of, and by 
he will be sensitive to, the wants of 
rs thousands of miles away. He will 
the world’s poverty as his poverty. 
pport the organized charities of his 
and those organized efforts of 
irch and country which reach to all 
f the world. He will remember: God 
made of one blood all nations of men.” 
} at the city of Athens St. Paul saw 
many altars to various gods that the 
devotions of the people were divided. 
d turned to the simple gods of gold 
lver wrought by human art and 
He drew their attention to the un- 
God who is the final unity in the 
in whom all live and move and have 
} ing. In doing so he laid for them and 
for us the groundwork of a faith which can 
\ be outgrown however thorough our 
dge and however widespread the reach 
ur conduct. If religion is to be a vital 
e in guiding the world toward the things 
which men hope, toward the things which 
y do not yet fully see, the scope of faith 
must in this day be nothing less than global. 
O slobal religion can properly inspire and 
( global behavior, which, in any case, 

1all have in some form. 
It is a great feeling to know that there is 
nly one home and that it is the world. 
re is no fear in you when you can look at 
n point on the map and realize that there 
you can be at home with people just as great 
; small as those you have intimately 
It is a great feeling to know that all 
e live and move and have their being 
ame God and that all are of one blood. 





Home Building 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oo 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


day, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
nimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp an article 

entitled “Home Building Volume Equals 

17-Year Record,” from the Indianapolis 
of Friday, March 22, 1946. 

re being no objection, the article 

ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


lows: 


IN THE 


ME BUILDING VOLUME EQUALS 
RECORD 

YorK, March 21.—Residential build- 

37 States east of the Rocky Mountains 

1 $102,079,000 in February, highest 

time aggregate for that month since 

F. W. Dodge Corp., fact-finding organi- 

for the construction industry, re- 

1 today. 

* total was 14 percent higher than Jan- 
426 percent above the level of Febru- 
45, the company said. 
iresidential construction increased 1 
t over January and 130 percent over 

uary, 1945, Dodge added, 


17-YEAR 
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Total for the first 2 months of 1946 of all 
construction contracts awarded in the 37 
States was reported as $744,900,000, a gain of 
159 percent over the same period of 1945. 

“The substantial gains in residential 
building contracts in February, in the face of 
uncertain conditions in building materials 
manufacture and distribution,” said a state- 
ment, “lend emphasis to the point of view 
that the industry has the capacity to meet 
the demand for housing.” 





Our Faith in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address entitled “Our Faith in Amer- 
ica,” delivered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. WILLIS] on Wednesday night, 
March 20, 1946, before the Sons of the 
American Revolution in the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. 

This is an inspiring and timely ad- 
dress on a subject in which every Amer- 
ican has an interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, you do me a great 
honor to invite me to speak and to think with 
you tonight at this annual meeting of your 
most worth-while organization. I feel deeply 
this honor and I hope only that I can rise 
to the opportunity presented me here. 

There are those who, in their ignorance 
and in their worship only of new philosophies 
and new doctrines, ridicule the idea of an 
organization of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. These mockers talk of the “wave 
of the future,” they make snide remarks 
about those of us who stil] look to the Ameri- 
can Constitution as the best guide to gov- 
ernment in the world, they smile knowingly 
as they hope for a new revolution—a bloody, 
red revolution that will divide brother 
against brother, family against family, class 
against class. They will say—as they have 
said in other days—that we patriotic Ameri- 
cans look backward, while, in their judg- 
ment, they are looking forward. They prate 
of economic democracy while failing to help 
us make representative democracy work. 

We here know that tyranny works in a 
multitude of forms and in all directions— 
in every age. We know that there are present, 
now, today, in our society, factors working 
against our freedom. Under our representa- 
tive free government, we cannot, indeed, we 
dare not, prosecute or persecute the men who 
are taking advantage of these factors to stir 
up strife and to help kill representative gov- 
ernment. If we did, then we would ourselves 
be a party to tyranny. 

But we can be on the alert eternally for 
the men who would take our liberties. And 
We can and must work incessantly to eradi- 
cate the conditions that make for tyranny— 
whether from big business or big govern- 
ment—so that we can pass on unimpaired to 
our children the liberties which were our 
heritage. 

If there are those who doubt that our 
society today has these factors for tyranny, 
let me remind them that it was Franklin 
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Roosevelt himself who pointed out that the 
New Deal has “built up new instruments of 
public power.” This was his quaint way of 
expressing the fact that, under this present 
Government, powers have been taken away 
from the people and put into the hands « 
executive bureaus. 

Let me give you one example of these ne 
instruments. I refer to the Office of Pri 





Administration. Even its most avid sup: - 
ers recognized from the very first that t 
OPA could be used as an instrument 
favoritism, that it could be used to make ne 
businesses or to break old ones Every! 
recognized this, but such an organi: 
obviously was needed, and so the Cong 


voted OPA into statutory power 

We Americans could do well to watch the 
tactics of the men who are behind OPA 
They will be reluctant to surrender 
they may be forging chains which we can 
never cast off. 

It might be well for us to look back t 
our founding fathers today for the 
principles by which to conduct our f 
policy. I can never forget the words 
George Washington in his Farewell Address 
urging America to keep clear of foreign en- 
tanglements. The more we have dabbled in 
the affairs of other nations, the more we ha 
had to, and the more blood and tre 
we have lost. 

Our Department of State is a danger sg; 
today in our representative government. In 
this connection I feel like telling my g 
friend and former colleague in the White 
House to stop the habit of writing notes to 
other nations—and to urge his principal 
assistant, James F. Byrnes, to stop it too 

Grover Cleveland, when he was President, 
wrote one note—to a foreign country blcck- 
ading Venezuela. That was all that was 
necessary. 

Woodrow Wilson wrote several notes. The 
custom became more acceptable. By tl 
time Franklin Roosevelt had been in the 
White House for three terms he w 
to writing notes to foreign nations that he 
must have had writer’s cramp more than 


is SO used 


once. Now the habit of writing notes to 
other nations is becoming as usual as 


writing of directives by bureaus or the writ- 
ing of new interpretations to old law b 
Supreme Court. 
There is a definite need for our Governn 
to set forth firmly and frankly cur p 
in world affairs. There is as great need 1 
we spell out the principles by which Ame! 
became a great nation and by which other 
peoples may gain material prosperity 
We should not threaten war, or emp! 
bicff and bluster tactics, but we 
all nations know that: 
First. We stand for justice for all. 
Second. We stand for self-determi: 
well as 





for the smaller nations as 
larger ones, 
Third. We stand 
ourselves or for otl 
Fourth. We 
ideals on 
make these ic 





do not 
although we 
leals and the methods b‘ 


other peoples, 





we have attained free m and 
-Russi —_ 
ht, it uld 1 
hink a moment on t 
Let us remember several points R 
able to carry out these agz ive n be- 
cause America furnished her Vv 
lend-lease materials v it ( 
agreement in advance. Russia is not 1 
so strong as she might em to be, and « 
tacit support of m of the tl S é 
done so far h been h I s le 
weapon, 
If the people of Pol i, the p le of 
Czechcslovakia, the pecple of Kor indeed 
all the peoples Ru 1 is opp 


beyond a doubt that we will stop shi} g 
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Russia any materials and that we are not 
allied with her in her march of conquest, or 
do not give approval to her moves, then 
Russia would have much more opposition. 
As it is today, the people who love freedom 
in Poland virtually have given up hope. The 
people who love freedom in Lithuania, think- 
ing we have all but deserted them, are fast 
throwing in the towel. 

Let’s stop sending both notes and goods to 
Russia. We don’t want war with Russia—or 
any other nation—and we don't want to be 
found tacitly supporting her, or any other 
nation, in acts of aggression against free 
peoples. 

But enough of today’s problems. In think- 
ing with you tonight, I had an idea it would 
be good to go back in our minds for a few 
years and to examine again the bases of 
our freedom. 

I do not know how Jit is with others, but 
every time I sit down and reread the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, I get a new thrill. Also 
there comes to me from out of the distant 
past a challenge. 

Benjamin Franklin, as he came out of the 
final session of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, said: 

“We have given you a representative gov- 
ernment—if you can keep it.” 

Yes; that is the challenge to us today— 
whether or not we can keep the representa- 
tive republican form of government which 
was the gift of our forefathers to the world 
and for which, in every generation, Ameri- 
cans have fought and shed their blood. 

“We kold these truths to be self-evident,” 
said forefathers, “that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of hapipness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

As Alexander Hamilton later wrote in the 
Federalist Papers, “The fabric of American 
empire ought to rest on the solid basis of the 
consent of the people. * * * The streams 
of national power ought to flow immediately 
from that pure, original fountain of all 
legitimate authority.” 

We do not have to look farther than our 
afternoon newspapers to learn what happens 
when governments are not based on the con- 
sent of the governed. In Spain, we know, 
men and woinen are thrown into prison with- 
out hearing or hope of fair trial; in Russia, 
we know, the dread secret police might be 
heard tonight at any door, and its hapless 
victims, who might merely have muttered 
a curse against their rulers, could be carried 
away and sentenced to exile or death. In 
other nations tonight men sleep in fear, be- 
cause they have no rights of law such as we 
have in oui blessed land. 

Is there one in America who would swap 
the blessings of liberty for the tyrannies of 
other nations? If so, let him ponder again 
how uneasy must sleep the millions who 
have only privileges but have no rights. 

“Nothing,” said John Jay, “is more indis- 
pensakle than the necessity of government.” 
Yes, and then he and his colleagues of 
revolutionary days added a footnote or two. 
This government should have certain clearly 
defined powers; this government should be 
denied certain powers which, hitherto, all 
governments had claimed as theirown. Free 
travel among the States could not be denied 
by the Federal Government; the writ of 
habeas corpus could not be suspended, ex- 
cept in two clearly stated circumstances that 
might arise; no bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law could be passed; no title of nobility 
could be granted by the Federal Government, 

After the Constitution was ratified, then 
the people themselves took a further hand 
in the new Constitution. Principally be- 








those 
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cause of popular demand, 10 amendments 
to the Constitution were attached to that 
masterful document within a comparatively 
short time. We know the 10 amendments 
as a Bill of Rights. In these 10 amend- 
ments, the people clearly set down and gave 
to us a heritage of freedom such as no other 
people ever enjoyed. Congress—the repre- 
sentative of the people—was forbidden for- 
ever from making any law respecting an eS- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or of abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or of the 
right of the people to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Gcvernment for a redress of griev- 
ances. 

The right of the people to keep and bear 
arms could not be denied. 

No soldier could be quartered in private 
homes without consent of the owner. 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
could not be violated, and no warrants could 
be issued except upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath and affirmation, and partic- 
ularly describing the place to be searched 
and the persons or things to be seized. 

Every one of us could have the right of 
trial by jury. 

We can all have a speedy trial, on demand, 

I have not given all the 10 amendments, 
of course, and some I have abridged for brev- 
vity, but the last of the so-called Bill of 
Rights, I think, is worthy of repeating in 
full. 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

There may be those who would think a re- 
reading, or a reemphasis of these our rights 
is boring or old-fashioned tcday. I do not 
agree. We must keep these rights and we 
can only keep them by knowing them and 
watching for infractions by the Congress, or 
by the Government as a whole. 

Freedom of the press? What is it? How 
much freedom? Can the antitrust laws be 
applied to the press in such a way as to im- 
peril the freedom of your newspaper? 

Freedom of speech? Can men who work 
for the Federal Government and industrial- 
ists who are economically dependent on that 
Government’s price-setting arm for their 
very living have complete freedom of speech? 

You and I know that many things are done 
teday which impinge on both a free press 
and free speech. Economic pressures are ap- 
plied subtly in this or that direction to keep 
down the voice of one group or to raise the 
cry of another. If we Americans are going 
to enjoy free speech as our forefathers in- 
tended we are going to have to be on guard 
in the coming months, just as we could never 
relax our guard in the past. 

You and I know that we are not looking 
back tonight because we live in the past, 
We are looking back gratefully to our fore- 
fathers who made our freedom possible and 
we are looking forward to abiding by the 
principles which those forefathers laid down. 

Where else could we look the better to find 
words that will give us strength and courage 
today than to look back into the early history 
of our Nation? In what other well-springs 
of knowledge would the enemies of our form 
of government have us dip our buckets? 

Would they have us go to the Daily Worker, 
with its regular menu of hate and slime and 
slush, to find strength and courage for today? 
Would they have us go to Karl Marx to get 
comfort and condolence and spiritual help 
in time of death, or in the face of great 
physical pain? 

You and I know that these are not the 
places to turn when we decide to cast a 
glance again at the past. We Know that we 
can turn back to the days of our fathers— 
the days of the men who lived and wrote 





and fought during the American Revolution 
to learn how to live today. Just as the words 
of Jesus and the prophets are words for every 
age in the realm of the spiritual, so are the 
words of our founding fathers apropos for 
every generation in the realm of government, 

Listen to Thomas Paine, as he warns the 
men of his day to fight tyranny: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls: 
The summer soldier and the sunshine pa. 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the sery. 
ice of his country; but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered; yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too lightly; ‘tis dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to set a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange indeed, if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not be 
highly rated.” 

Listen to Philip Nolan, the man without a 
country, who was sentenced, you will recall, 
to life on the ocean without the privilege 
ever of setting foot again on the soil of the 
United States. This is his testimony after 
having been away from America many years: 

“If you are ever tempted to say a word or 
to do a thing that shall put a bar between 
you and your family, your home, and your 
country, pray God in his mercy to take you 
that instant home to his own heaven. Stick 
by your family, boy; forget you have a self, 
while you do everything for them. Think 
of your home, boy; write and send, and talk 
about it. Let it be nearer and nearer to 
your thoughts, the farther you have to travel 
from it; and rush back to it, when you are 
free, as that poor black slave is doing now, 
And for your country, boy, and for that flag. 
Never dream a dream but of serving her as 
she bids you, though the service carry you 
through a thousand hells. 

“No matter what happens to you, no mat- 
ter who flatters you or abuses you, never look 
at another flag. Remember boy, that behind 
all these men you have to do with, behind 
officers, and government, and people even, 
there is the country herself, your country, 
and that you belong to her, boy, as you be- 
long to your own mother. Stand by her, boy 
as you would stand by your mother.” 

And listen to Theodore Roosevelt, as he 
writes after his tenure in the highest office in 
this land: _ 

“No nation can be great unless its sons 
and daughters have in them the quality to 
rise level to the needs of heroic days. Yet, 
this heroic quality is but the apex of a pyra- 
mid of which the broad foundation must 
solidly rest on the performance of duties 
so ordinary that to impatient minds they 
seem commonplace. * * * In America 
today, all our people are summoned to service 
and sacrifice.” 

Last of all, listen to Longfellow, as he sings: 
“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
‘Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

‘Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with thee!” 














Inaugural Address of Ronald P. Bridges 
Upon Becoming President of Pacific 
School of Religion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
inanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the inaugu- 
ral address of my brcther, Ronald P. 
Bridges, on the occasion of his becoming 

president of the Pacific School of 
Religion. 

My brother, I believe, is the first lay- 
man ever to become president of one of 
the great theological colleges of the 
country and the thoughts which he has 
expressed in his inaugural address I 
think will be of interest to many. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rezorp, 
as follows: 

This is a time when each of us must show 

s credentials, must prove that he belongs 
to the human race. We must prove it by 
ving as sons of God, by making life better 
nd more grateful for all the children of 
God. It has been the unaccountable for- 
tune of people like us here to be on the 
executive committee of the human race and 
we have done well by ourselves. Lately our 
committee assignment has been threatened 
and our very membership subject to ques- 
tion. It is an experience that has left us 
naxken, 

We find ourselves standing on the rim of 
n abyss giddy with the awareness of eter- 
ity opened up before us in the fission of a 
nucleus. In our own day, within a few 
hours, we have seen the legend of Promethe- 
us the Titan reenacted—this time with no 


mythological dramatis personae, but with 
ur friends among the characters. There are 
Titans today—of science—and like their 


irchetype who first grasped the secret of fire, 
they are suffering the agonies of the damned. 
I never understood. the story of Prometheus 
until the great bomb fell. The moral of the 
legend escaped me utterly. It seemed to me 
that a fire giver was so obviously a benefactor 
that the punishment meted him was outright 
barbarism by which the gods themselves 
od convicted. Now I see it differently. 
Man was not supposed to have fire until he 
s ready for it, untii he had grown in moral 
tature bigh enough to use fire as it should 
»used. Prometheus plucked the secret from 
1e unknown too soon; and man, still cun- 
ng and suspicious, burned villages before 
> learned to cook his food and tempered the 
ord long before he wroucht the plow 
Who commissioned this twentieth century 
ritan whose success has made man afraid 
he has never been afraid before? The 
mothers and fathers of this land and of all 
civilized lands who closed their ears to the 
lice of the prophets and in whose homes 
the words of thanksgiving and humble 
petition were no more heard. The elders 
nd teachers and preachers of little faith 
who allowed one generation after another 
to turn to the god of success and at last, 
turning to the god themselves, joined the 
rout and called it progress. The military 
and the scientists, the politicians, and the 
diplomats have done an awful thing to 
their fellow men. But we commissioned 
them to do it—and we applauded, too, until 
at last we saw how terribly they had done. 
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Somewhere in the Oak Ridge project there 
were, perhaps, John Wesleys and Alexander 
Campbells who were diverted to the task 
because their mothers and fathers took a 
short view of religion and a long view of 
electricity. Somewhere in the Manhattan 
project a Walter Rauschenbusch may have 
spent his talent when he could have been 
showing us better than we can now see it 
our duty to the wretched people of the 
earth—or a Washington Gladden who might 
have taught us to sing afresh, 

“O, Master let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free.” 

There is more to this than idle specula- 
tion. Men of one talent are scarce. Born 
in season they are tremendous, but coming 
out of their time they are misfitted ec- 
centrics. Men with an early and compel- 
ling sense of vocation are rare, too. Most 
people have multiple talents and develop 
that one most favored by the climate of 
opinion, most readily and richly rewarded 
by their fellowmen. In this respect Leonardo 
da Vinci was the ordinary man raised to the 
nth power of genius. He did many things 
well and could have done more; but the 
climate cf his time made him first of all 
an artist. 

The climate of our century has favored 
the businessman and the scientist and has 
been unfavorable to the teacher and the 
preacher. A change of climate would not 
only attract able men otherwise unheeding 
of these vocations but it would strengthen 
and prosper the abilities of those already 
serving in classroom and pulpit. By the 
honor accorded their pursuits both would 
proceed with confidence, vigor, and a sense of 
great purpose difficult to maintain in our 
generation. 

Such a change in climate seems to be tak- 
ing place. Whether cause or effect I cannot 
tell, but the change is evident in the deep- 
ened conviction I find among the ministry, 
a rededication of laymen, and a general re- 
conversion by you and me and millions of 
people like us. A new prestige is coming to 
men of good will; a new esteem is gathering 
for those whose lives are consecrated to the 
work of peace on earth. 

“The problem of the future is a theological 
one,” said the general. And that is no for- 
lorn harbinger of spring. Other men have 
been saying it in other words, before he 
said it and since. Ten years ago such an ut- 
terance would have been met with perplexity. 
Twenty years ago it would have been hooted 
at. Today, men hear such things and nod 
with uncertain but growing approbation. 

In a grieving world penitently seeking to 
redeem itself the theological school is the 
place fcr the beginning of a renascence. It 
is a strategic center somewhat as the stock 
exchange has been strategic in the world of 
business and the laboratory in a scientific 
age. I feel deeply stirred to be in such a 
place at such a time. 

It is no careless disregard of the shortages 
of food, clothing, machinery, and medicines 
to say that the most acute shortages of all are 
religious. Demobilization has been hinder- 
ing, limiting the church of Christ for the 50 
years past. The greatest need in America— 
in the world—is more and better men in the 
ministry and priesthood. [To that end, we 
must recruit vigorously for the church 
through the seminaries. Every denomina- 
tion in America is undermanned, every 
church in every city in need of stronger, bet- 
ter leadership. In this I am not speaking 
as a critical layman but am quoting my wise 
friends of the clergy who humbly issue the 
call to the young men of today to do more 
than they, the older men, have done, be more 
than they have been. 


We can all tell what more means, but what 
of better? Better students, better trained? 
Yes—but it is not merely a matter of aca- 
demics. The seminaries have able profes- 
sors and good curricula, and the bachelor of 
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divinity degree in most schools calls for work 
worthy of a doctorate. 

The new emphasis is not as tangible as 
courses, credits, theses. It is on persons, pro- 
ducing leaders who are persons, what the 
dictionary calls “human beings emphatically 
distinguished from things and lower ani- 
mals.” A person is not assembled from se- 
lected skills, nor is he the climax of a 
sequence of courses. If a student at this 
school took all the courses in the catalog 
each very valuable in its way—it would take 
him about 16 years to finish; and he might 
still not be able to face the first minor 
crisis in his parish. If he went on through 
all the nonduplicating courses in two or three 
other great seminaries he would be 50 year 
in training. And he still might be unabk 
to warm the heart of a child or ease the pai? 
of a suffering father or fill the hungry peo- 
ple with the message of Jesus Christ 

In a rcal person there are three element: 
that piece out his formal education, th: 
illuminate it, convert it, make it live. The 
old terms have been ill-considered by ou: 
generation, but, knowing no up-to-date 
synonyms, I shall use them. They 
grace, mercy, and love 

Fhysicians acknowledge that in the cours« 
of scientific advance they are best equipped 
to deal with the diseases they are least likely 
to meet. If sin would only confine itself t 
the areas we know how to treat scientificall) 
matters would be simpler. But it doesn't 
and in the lonely road a minister has to g 
vhere are chasms to span, enemies to battle 
and dark places to enter where he needs al 
the light and strength of love and mer 
and grace. 

We need good students, able, intelligent 
young men and women. Yet they need b« 
no more brilliant than the 12 disciples, and 
unless they have strong compensating quali- 
ties perhaps they would better not be 
bright as Judas Iscariot. He seems to ha\ 
had the highest intelligence quotient of th« 
12, and he relied on it too much. I Ssus- 


pect that if the Stanford-Binet test had been 


given to the covenanters at Pentecost, the 
experts would have advised against goi! 
ahead with the Christian church 
have well-trained ministers according to th 
standards of the best modern scholarshi 
It is not a question whether a ministe: 
should speak Aramaic as Jesus did, or Er 

lish. English is an obvious essential he 

and now and with other minimum essentia 
is lumped for convenience under the re 
quirement of a bachelor of arts degree 








entry into seminary training. Our scholar]; 
standards for the divinity degrees must 
maintained and improved. Practical teci 
niques must be more ingeniously taught 
But we must see to it that the graduate 
more than a technician, more than a schola! 
he must be a person—emphatically a hum 
being, a neighbor, and a son of God. 

A theological school is not a set f 
ligious-looking LEulldings on a hill It 
focal point in a great the 
enterprise of earth and heaven Men 
drawn from all over America, all over the 
world to serve as teachers and lectur 
Young men and women come from jy 
town, your church, to*grow in wisdom 
erace under the guidance of these m 
After a time they return t u to share w 
you their understanding, to work with jy 
in your community, to assist you in t 
training of your childrer the way th 
should go, and to be t further by 
in the countless ways a man must 1 
from his friends if he i br i] 
truly in the span of | ye 

A theological school is nj d of alur 
too, who are the witn ; of the 
among the churches, the ¢ nders of th 
school to young people, the advance agents oO 


the school in all its outr 
themselves are a part of the school, in tl 
case, particularly the churches of the Pacifi 
coast serving and being served by tl 


+ 


We must 
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school—but also churches everywhere that 
have sent students into our classes, teach- 
ers to our platforms, trustees to our board, 
and funds to secure the business operation 
of the school. 

A theological school is a great company of 
stewards, people of good will who dedicate a 
portion of time, talent, and money to the 
end that the name of Jesus Christ may be 
spoken among all men and that his mission 
may be fulfilled in all the earth. 

This is no parochial celebration. What 
we do today at the Pacific School of Religion, 
tomorrow intimately affects the lives of hu- 
man beings across the Nation. What we do 
tomorrow will be felt one day in cities and 
villages where men speak in different tongues 
but have the same Father and need to know 
their brothers that they may live in peace. 

When I was trying to decide if I should ac- 
cept the invitation to be president, I ques- 
tioned and inquired of many people. One of 
my friends described the school glowingly 
and concluded, “It’s really a jewel of a place.” 
I find that that figure of speech stays with me 
as I go about my work. The president of 
the Pacific School of Religion is no engineer 
building vastly, nor is he the manager di- 
recting a system, nor the promoter of a cam- 
paign. Rather he is a person charged simply 
with gathering scholars and students into a 
small enterprise with a world mission and 
charged, too, with securing a program and 
developing an atmosphere which will make 
the years spent in our company wholly fruit- 
ful and productive. To return to the meta- 
phor, he is, if you will, a lapidary charged with 
the care and proper use of the jewel. He must 
keep it clear and true so that it catches the 
light, and adjust it delicately so that it re- 
fracts the light sending its beams straight to 
the dark places of earth and into the dim re- 
cesses of the human heart. And the light? It 
is carved in stone on our hill, as it was written 
of old, and as I say to you, “In Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.” 


Second Lt. Frank E. Ricks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, Second Lt. Frank E. Ricks, the son 
of former Mayor C. A. “Cappy” Ricks, of 
Martinez, Calif., a young man who came 
up in the Army the hard way, has been 
cited by Maj. Gen. Archer L. Lerch, act- 
ing for: the Secretary of War, for out- 
standing performance of duty in the 
United States military government in 
Korea. 

Lieutenant Ricks is a fine type of 
American who learned the meaning of 
democracy and the American way of life 
from his distinguished father. 

I include herewith an article appear- 
ing in the Contra Costa County Gazette 
of Martinez, Calif., outlining this service 
and the citation he received: 

FRANK RICKS DECORATED 

Second Lt. Frank E. Ricks, son of City 
Councilman C. A. (Cappy) Ricks, has been 
commended for outstanding performance 
of duty in the United States Army military 
government in Korea, it was learned here 
today. : 

Following is the citation, signed by Maj}. 
Gen. Archer L,. Lerch for the Secretary of 
War: 


“I wish to commend you for an outstand- 
ing performance of duty in the United States 
military government in Korea. 

“As one of the first three officers assigned 
to the Office of Korean Civil Service on Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, you attacked, with enthusi- 
asm and excellent judgment, the problem of 
converting the Japanese system of rank and 
privilege for government employees into 
democratic system of civil service. 

“Unaided, you accomplished the tremen- 
dous task of processing the removal of all 
Japanese employed in the government in 
Korea, and controlled the appointment of 
Koreans who replaced them. 

“B- working late into the night, you pre- 
pared the plans for a new system of person- 
nel controls that will improve the standards 
of those Koreans who must continue this 
work after you are gone. 

“You have exercised rare tact in accom- 
plishing a difficult job, and have contributed 
immeasurably to the plans for the installa- 
tion of a new civil service in Korea. 

“Under the authority granted me by War 
Department circular No. 377, 1945, you are 
hereby authorized to wear the Army com- 
mendation ribbon by direction of the Secre- 
tary of War. 


Secretary Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an erticle en- 
titled “‘The Dangerous Fascism of Wal- 
lace Still Threatens You,” from the Pal- 
ladium Item, of Richmond, Ind., under 
date of March 21. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


THE DANGEROUS FASCISM OF WALLACE STILL 
THREATENS YOU 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, last 
Monday night publicly advocated what 
amounts to Fascist control of the political 
parties of our country. He was speaking to 
the Women’s Democratic Club at Washington. 

Mr. Wallace proposed to give to the leaders 
of the Democratic and Republican Parties the 
power to expel Senators and Representatives 
who refuse to vote for measures held to be 
fundamental party issues. Wallace wants 
such independent Senators and Representa- 
tives to be barred by law from being renom- 
inated on their party tickets. 

Under a bipartisan deal, this could amount 
to turning over to the party bosses or the 
President full dictatorial power over all the 
Democratic and Republican Senators and 
Representatives of the Nation. It means the 
people could not continue to demand that 
their Representatives in both the Houses of 
the Congress should fight against measures 
favored by the bosses or the President but not 
favored by the people. It means the end of 
representative government by making the 
party leaders or the President supreme in 
legislative matters. 

And this is what that great liberal, that 
great defender of the “common man,” Henry 
Wallace, really favors. A Hitler form of 
government. 

In his address last Monday Mr. Wallace 
mentioned such issues as the proposed Brit- 
ish loan (gift), foreign relations, full employ- 
ment, and atcmic energy as now providing 
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measures concerning which we and our Sen. 
ators and Representatives should not have 
independent judgment. On such issues oy; 
Senators and Representatives should be com. 
pelled to vote as directed by the leadership 
of their respective political parties. To vote 
otherwise, under the Wallace Fascist pro. 
posal, would cause such independent Sena. 
tors and Representatives to be denied by law 
their right to renomination. 

There is a difference of opinion throuch. 
out the Nation among the people about these 
issues that were mentioned by Mr. Wallace. 
Our Senators and Representatives have been 
listening to our discussions among ourselves 
about these affairs. They have been reading 
what is being written and printed about 
what we think should or should not be done 
regarding such questions or measures. 

That is the American way, the constitu- 
tional way, the way of free men and free 
women. 

And Henry Wallace would change this way. 
He would impose on us the dictation of the 
political leaders or the President in place of 
the considered will of the people. 

Let us go into the Wallace record a bit. 

It was Senator Huey Long, Democrat, 
Louisiana, who warned the Nation that fasc- 
ism here would try to capture the country 
under the leadership of a man who pre- 
tended to be fighting fascism. 

That description fits Henry Wallace to a “t.” 

He was Secretary of Agriculture in 1938 
when President Franklin Roosevelt proposed 
an outright Fascist method for controlling 
the votes of Democratic Senators and Repre- 
sentatives by the President. That was the 
year in which Mr. Roosevelt urged the voters 
of the Democratic Party to defeat in their 
primaries those Democratic Senators and 
Representatives who had refused the year 
before to vote to him an absolutely dicta- 
torial power. This was the power for him 
to pack the Supreme Court with stooge jus- 
tices who would decide cases as he and not 
justice and the laws determined. Roosevelt 
unsuccessfully demanded this subversive 
power in 1937. 

Fortunately, the Democratic voters refused 
to uphold the President’s grab for dictatorial 
power over Democratic Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. They renominated the Demo- 
cratic candidates whom Roosevelt named as 
being fit for the executioner's ax. 

Henry Wallace did not oppose President 
Roosevelt’s campaign to pack the Supreme 
Court with stooges and thus to destroy that 
great safeguard of the constitutional liber- 
ties of all Americans. He was for that Fascist 
plan of the would-be dictator. 

Henry Wallace did not come out in 1938 and 
say President Roosevelt was terribly wrong in 
trying to apply a Hitler or Stalin purge to 
Democratic Senators and Representatives of 
the people who had opposed his efforts to 
steal the Supreme Court that belongs to the 
people. 

Henry Wallace was for those Fascist pro- 
posals. He was for them because at heart he 
is a Fascist. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1944, Henry 
Wallace supported Franklin Roosevelt for a 
fourth term as President. In campaign 
speeches, Wallace took particular pains to 
denounce Republicans who were against 
Roosevelt and a fourth term as being 
“Fascists.” 

So here we see this leader of the New 
Deal-Fascists publicly fighting others by 
charging that they are Fascist. It was the 
fulfillment of the prophecy uttered years be- 
fore by Senator Long. A Fascist leader would 
try to capture the country by pretending to 
be fighting fascism. 

Henry Wallace is running true to form as a 
dangerous Fascist. He wants to take away 
from the people their constitutional right 
to nominate and elect Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who will represent the people in 
the Congress. He has stated publicly that he 
wants Senators and Representatives pro- 











hibited by law from being renominated who 
have refused to vote for measures which party 
ders and not necessarily the people favor. 
In other words, this man Wallace stands 
for the “leadership” principle which Adolf 
Hitler applied in Fascist Germany and which 
Joe Stalin is applying in Fascist Russia. 
Leadership and not the people or the people’s 
representatives shall determine what laws 
shall be passed by the Congress, Wallace 
demands. 

This damnable New Deal-Fascist even de- 
mands the power to purge Republican Sen- 
tors and Representatives who refuse to obey 
the dictates of their party bosses or the Presi- 
Don’t you wish it were constitutional and 
legally possible to try such an arrogant Fas- 

t power grabber, to convict him, and to 
punish him adequately? 

He is as great a danger to your liberties 
s can be imagined. 


e 





The St. Lawrence Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legisiative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD an address 
on the subject of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, delivered by Matthew Woll, vice 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, before the Transportation Club 
of the chamber of commerce, Rochester, 
N. Y.. on March 7, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


As a preface to my remarks, let me point 
out that a resolution on the St. Lawrence 
waterway project was presented to the con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
in 1940. Thereafter the subject involved 
carefully was inquired into by the Federa- 
tion’s executive council at its winter meeting 
in 1941. The unanimous decision was 
reached to oppose the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. A committee of three was appointed 
to draft a statement indicating the position 
of the American Federation of Labor on this 
subject. The committee, of which I was a 
member, drafted and, with the unanimous 
approval of the council, issued the following 
statement: 

“FEBRUARY 20, 1941. 
“AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR IS OPPOSED TO 
ST. LAWRENCE DEEP WATEPWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT 


“The American Federation of Labor is 
opposed to the construction of the St. Law- 
rence deep waterway and power project be- 
cause the country now has transportation 
facilities adequate to meet all the needs. It 
is economically wasteful to expand transpor- 
tation facilities far beyond need. 

“The development and operation of these 
proposed additional transportation facilities 
Will cause diversion of business from existing 
transportation agencies, with consequent dis- 
location of businesses and resulting serious 
hardships to working people now engaged in 
these services. 

“Electrical services, mining, shipping, and 
all forms of transportation will be acversely 
affected. The economic consequences will be 
severe. Employees engaged in the produc- 
tion of electrical energy, coal mining, rail 
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and water transportation, including auxiliary 
operations, will be thrown out of employ- 
ment. Under no circumstances should this 
project be undertaken without adequate pro- 
visions to minimize the hardships that will 
be imposed upon the workers who will be 
adversely affected.” 

This statement was subsequently ratified 
by the following convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. At the meeting of the 
executive council held in January of this year 
this subject was considered again, and the 
executive council reiterated its former opposi- 
tion by a unanimous vote. The opposition of 
the American Federation of Labor is, there- 
fore, not merely a matter of form. It is a 
studied and considered judgment, predicated 
upon a most comprehensive survey. 

- * 7 . * 


Our consideration of and decision on this 
project is based, not on sectionalism or pro- 
vincialism. It is our firm conviction that the 
whole of the United States should not be 
saddled with inordinate burdens to confer 
primary, if not doubtful, benefits to areas 
tributary to the Great Lakes. This convic- 
tion is emphasized when we consider that the 
terms of the proposed St. Lawrence treaty 
contemplate that all funds to be supplied by 
the United States for work to be done in 
Canadian territory must be used for the em- 
ployment of Canadian labor, Canadian engi- 
neers, and for Canadian materials. 

En; ‘neers have estimated that the ulti- 
mate cost of the project in Canadian territory 
may well come above $100,000,000. It has 
been further estimated that $1 of every 
$5 spent by this country would be devoted 
to the employment of Canadian workers and 
the purchase of Canadian materials. This, 
to us, seems an unfair discrimination against 
the workers of our land. 

While a vast number of organized workers 
of Canada are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, :nd while our interests 
as workers are alike, regardless of national 
distribution, nevertheless we do consider this 
proposal unreciprccal in character and wholly 
unfair to the workers of the United States, 
which after all constitute a considerable body 
of our taxpayers. 

- * * . . 


There are, of course, those who would have 
us believe that Canada and the United States 
would bear an equal cost on this project. 
Such allegations, however, cannot be sus- 
tained. It has been estimated, by competent 
authorities, that for the purposes of a fair 
comparison the American expenditure would 
be more than three times the Canadian out- 
lay. Despite the tremendous discrepancy in 
costs, Canada will utilize the project far more 
than the United States. 

Thus our people are asked to share in an 
enterprise in which we would bear the great- 
est financial outlay and yet prove only a 
meager, if not doubtful, beneficiary. 

* * . . * 


It is said by some, that this project would 
provide work in periods of unemployment, 
and that it presents part of a well planned 
public works project, Let me make clear, the 
American Federation of Labor favors public 
works projects. However, it does not believe 
that all public works projects are beneficient 
substitutes for private enterprise. To the 
contrary, this proposed public works project 
would result in dislocating present employ- 
ment and offer no sound substitute for the 
potential employment of workers by the en- 
hancement and encouragement of our present 
transportation systems. 

As a matter of fact the solution of our 
employment problem is more fundamental 
in character. ‘t lies in a steadily expanding 
national economy, in increased production, 
and in an intelligent spirit of cooperation be- 
tween labor and man-gement. In times of 
crisis, public works help to take up the slack 
of unemployment and help our economy to 
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ride more or less smoothly over the uneven 


road of industrial depression. They are of 
aid in times of crisis but are not a solution 
in themselves. 

7 - 7 © . 


Approval by American organized labor of 
any public works project is therefore con- 
tingent upon the following requirements: 

1. The project must not be maintained in 
competition to American private enterprise 

2. The project must be useful socially, and 
calculated to enrich the national wealth by 
its existence. 

3. It must be beneficial to the American 
pgople as a whole, and not detrimental to 
any section of American labor 

4. The project must be economically sound. 

Viewed in the light of these requirements, 
the St. Lawrence seaway project makes a 
poor showing indeed. 

* * + * > 

Viewed more specifically from the stand- 
point of labor, the development of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence project would affect the 
lives and well-being of approximately 650,000 
coal miners in the United States. For many 
years Canada has been an important market 
for American coal. Canadian industry pur- 
chases nearly 17,000,000 tons of American ccal 
annually. Even with only a 14-foot chan- 
nel now available down the St. Lawrence, we 
have been steadily losing part of the Canadian 
market for our coal. 

The St. Lawrence seaway proposal would 
provide economically dangerous competition 
to American miners. If the 27-foot seaway 
became available, foreign ships, manned by 
cheap foreign labor, would be able to enter 
the Great Lakes, transporting Western wheat 
to the world markets at Liverpool and other 
European ports. For want of return cargo 
these same foreign ships would carry still 
greater cargoes of British coal up the St. 
Lawrence and into Great Lakes ports at com- 
petitive rates dangerously unfair to Ameri- 
can coal miners, mine operators, and in- 
vestors. 

If the cost of transporting coal trom Eng- 
land and Wales into Canada is so reduced 
as practically to eliminate costs, our annual 
Canadian market for even the remaining mil- 
lion tons gradually will disappear. In that 
way American miners, will suffer along with 
other sections of American industry. 

While on the question of coal it might be 
well to consider how Russian coal will bene- 
fit from the St. Lawrence seaway. Russia 
requires vast sums of money for reconstruc- 
tion in her devastated areas. The Russian 
coal industry, like all industries in the Soviet 
Union, is a state monopoly. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment can fix prices to suit its economic 
and political interests. Under the St. Law- 
rence seaway project proposal, millions of 
tons of Russian coal will become available to 
Canadian industry at dumped prices, a situ- 
ation in which the American coal cperators 
and miners alike wil’ be powerless. Canada 
would then have an unlimited supply of the 
cheap power with which to build industries 
on the banks of the proposed seaway. With 
Canada’s immigration laws providing a 
source of cheap labor, Canadian industrial- 
ists would be able to compete most unfairly 
with American business. By this sort of 
competition, the whole of our American 
wage and labor standards would be threat- 
ened. 

American coal miners are not the only 
American workers who will suffer directly if 
the St. Lawrence seaway is constructed and 
put into operation. Shipment of coal from 
mines in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois, Ohio and other States now 
are transported to the Canadian market, and 
Great Lakes ports by rail. This constitutes a 
substantial source of income for our American 
railroads, and American railroad workers. If 
British and Russian coal, mined by workers 
whose standard of living is far inferior to that 
of American workers, can be transported as 
ballast in foreign ships to Canadian ports and 
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to Great Lakes cities on the American side, it 
will tend to eliminate a great deal of ton- 
nage now carried by our railroads. In that 
way employment opportunities for American 
railroad workers will be greatly lessened. 
Whatever will detrimentally affect the em- 
ployment of railroad workers will, to a degree, 
more or less affect railroad securities. 

Then, too, maritime workers are likely to 
sufier. If this project is carried through, 
ships flying foreign flags will be free to com- 
pete in commerce between all the Great Lakes 
cities and the ports of Cuba, Mexico, and 
South America. What chance would Ameri- 
can vessels have, paying high American wages 
and maintaining high standards of living for 
its seamen, in competition with French, Chi- 
nese, British, and Italian ships? Buflalo and 
other American water fronts soon would be- 
come blighted because of this unfair competi- 
tion. 


* * * * . 


Our concern regarding this project is re- 
flected not alone in the dangers presented to 
our miners, transport and maritime workers. 
Our interests embrace the well-being of all 
our people. We are concerned in safeguarding 
and promoting the best interests of our agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises as well as 
those of labor. Let us then consider briefly 
general objections to the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. 

First of all, no important project of this 
type has ever been attempted without the 
expenses having greatly exceeded the fore- 
casts. It has been estimated, based largely 
on construction costs in 1926-27, that the 
total cost ought to be $543,429,000. Back in 
1932, proponents of the scheme estimated the 
cost at 80 percent of this figure. 

Hugh Cooper, international engineer, who 
aided in the building of the Dnieprostroy 
Dam in Russia, estimated that completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway, would cost $1,350,- 
000,000. E. P. Goodrich, internationally fa- 
mous consulting engineer, estimated that the 
project would cost over $1,000,000,000. Herbert 
Hoover, who knows a thing or two about en- 
gineering, placed the cost at $800,000,000. 

History indicates that in the development 
of every canal or waterway system estimated 
costs rise before the job is finished. 

For instance, it was found that the Panama 
Canal was estimated to cost $160,000,000; 
when the actual covt came to $400,000,000. In 
the case of the Suez Canal, the original esti- 
mate of $30,000,000 pyramided to $80,000,000 
before the project was completed. The Chica- 
go drainage canal, estimated to cost $16,000,- 
000 finally cost $53,000,000. Coming close to 
the site of the proposed seaway, we find that 
the Welland ship canal, estimated to cost 
$50,000,000, actually cost $131,000,000. And 
additional work will have to be done to make 
it suitable for waterway traffic. 


2 * * * * 


Uncertainty prevails regarding the amount 
of potential traffic which actually might move 
by any of the routes, nor has an estimate 
been made of the total possible savings in- 
volved. While it is quite feasible to make 
an estimate of American traffic which would 
flow over the waterway in normal times, its 
volume would not be sufficient to justify the 
consummation of the project. 

It is only for Europe-bound trade that the 
St. Lawrence project presents a route which 
may Offer advantages, as to distance or other- 
wise, over other routes already established. 
Europe alone carries on the kind of traffic 
with the tributary area for which river serv- 
ice might be established. The tributary 
area's trade with the Orient, with Latin 
America, and with the Gulf is too varied as 
to commodity and destination to be of any 
service. There is altogether too little bal- 
ance between exports and imports to encour- 


age the extension of ocean-liner service from 
the Atlantic to the Great Lakes. 


* * * * 7 


With Europe as the great market for the 
St. Lawrence traffic, it is obvious that this 
traffic must consist mostly of grain. In fact, 
the friends of this project quite willingly 
admit that whatever benefits might be de- 
rived would come chiefly from grain trade. 
However, our friends overlook, intentionally 
or otherwise. the long-time trends in our 
international grain trade. Even with the 
restoration of normal conditions, the grain 
available for traffic over the waterway is two- 
thirds Canadian. Almost four-fifths of the 
eventual water power would be devoted to 
Canadian use. 

It has been estimated the American tax- 
payer would be assessed 15 cents for every 
bushel of grain shipped over the waterway 
to effect a slight saving to the shipper. Even 
if our foreign commerce were to double, the 
project would still involve a loss. 

As a matter of fact, the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way route is becoming of decreasing impor- 
tance as an outlet for wheat. In the trib- 
utary area itself, the tendency is to migrate 
farther ana farther southwest, toward the 
Gulf ports. The Atlantic ports will continue 
to handle the large part of wheat exports 
at rates which defy competition. 

” * 7 7 ~ 


The St. Lawrence waterway can never be 
a first-class waterway, capable of giving the 
ports it would serve a position comparable 
to genuine seaboard cities. According to 
most favorable estimates, the navigable sea- 
son is only 7 months of the year. During 
part of this 7-month season, the dangers 
of fog and ice are great. As a matter of 
good business, sea vessels would not be prone 
to devote themselves to the St. Lawrence 
during the navigable season, with no other 
traffic to fill during the winter months. It 
would be difficult for steamers to combine 
passenger and freight to operate properly. 
Neither wouid passengers be inclined to make 
the long inland journey by water. 

S 7. * . * 


The current belief that waterway trans- 
portation on the St. Lawrence would be in- 
comparably cheaper than land traffic draws 
strength from a primary mistake in esti- 
mating costs. Railroad rates cover the road- 
bed, the terminals, and all other incidents 
of capital outlay. On the other hand, rates 
on waterways cover only the cost of the car- 
riers. They ignore the vast sums which peo- 
ple of the United States as a whole spend 
for the construcvion and upkeep of the wa- 
terways. 

The beiief of cheaper rates, therefore, has 
no foundation in fact. At best it distributes 
the cost to all our citizens for the benefit of 
a comparative few. 

om * - - + 

It may be alleged that while competition 
between rail and water transport may not re- 
sult in lower transportation rates there is an 
imperative need for additional water routes 
to meet the demand for present and future 
transportation requirements. A careful sur- 
vey, however, indicates that today and under 
present circumstances we are not faced with 
a shortage of transportation facilities. We 
have just passed through a period of war that 
severely tried our railways, our airways, our 
highways, and our waterways. They met the 
requirements admirably. 

Today we find remarkable changes are tak- 
ing place in science, and in engineering. All 
this has made it possible for every system of 
transportation to carry on an ever-increasing 
volume of freight and passenger traffic. To- 
day the railroads, with modern lightweight 
equipment, with Diesel electric and steam 
turbines or electric locomotives, can haul 
from 20 to 30 percent more traffic than was 
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the case before the war. Our air lines ara 
expanding rapidly. New lines and addi. 
tional schedules are being added. Our Feq. 
eral Government constructed thousands of 
airports during the war and authorized the 
expenditure of thousands of millions of do|- 
lars on new airports to be constructed. New 
and improved highways with magnificent 
throughways, es well as four, and even six, 
lane freight and passenger routes, will be. 
come the reality of the future. 

The thcught presents itself, therefore, it is 
not advisable, much less desirable under such 
conditions, to attempt to bring into play ad- 
ditional competition which, at best, is neg- 
ative; would it not be better for us to pive 
full play and encouragement to a vast ex- 
pansion and improvement in the systems 
that now serve our communities and States? 
Why should we venture into international 
projects when, as a matter of fact, the op- 
portunity of enhancing our domestic systems 
and faciliities offer the greatest opportunities 
for service, rewards, and security. 

* * - * * 

Finally, why should consideration be given 
to the desirability of our country having its 
foreign trade moved through the ports of 
another country? Of course, no one would 
conceive the possibility of unfriendly rela- 
tions between the peoples of America and 
Canada; nevertheless nations have been torn 
asunder and interminable rivalries frequent- 
ly have been due to the efforts of land-locked 
nations to extend their territories to the sea. 
Blessed, as we are, with thousands of miles 
of seacoast, why should the United States 
now seek a course to the sea through the port 
of a foreign nation? Surely, the right an- 
swer must be apparent to every true 
American. 

* . . * + 


Perhaps more fundamental and dangerous 
than all is the method being resorted to to 
advance an unsound, wasteful, and danger- 
ous project. 

This most recent attempt to resuscitate 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
at best is predicated on an extremely ques- 
tionable, if not unconstitutional, procedure. 

In this instance a most crafty, if not un- 
constitutional, procedure is being resorted to 
to accomplish that which by constitutional 
procedure has failed heretofore. 

Originally, on July 18, 1982, our Govern- 
ment and Canada signed the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty. After exhaustive 
hearings, the Senate, in March 1934, by 4 
vote of 46 to 42, disapproved the proposed 
treaty. The proposal was then submitted 
and considered as a treaty. Under constitu- 
tional requirements a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate is essential to ratify a treaty. 

Defeated in foisting this project upon our 
Nation in the form of a treaty, a so-called 
executive agreement then was entered into 
on March 19, 1941, obviously to circumvent 
constitutional requirements. This alleged 
agreement or proposal provided for the sea- 
way and power project. No action was taken 
on this proposal until 1943, when the Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate held exten- 
sive hearings. It confined itself primarily 
to the constitutional issue of whether the 
alleged agreement proposed should be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for its advice and con- 
sent as in the case of a treaty. While no 
formal report was made, the committee was 
of the opinion that the matter constituted 
a treaty, not an agreement, and should 
therefore be considered by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee imstead of the 
Commerce Committee. A later effort to 
bring about the approval of the alleged 
agreement through an amendment from the 
floor of the Senate on a pending rivers and 
harbors bill again failed. 

Now again the effort is being made by 
Senate joint resolution to secure the ap- 











the proposal in the form of an 
nt, rather than as a treaty, and pre 
iefeated assuch. This resolution has 
, referred to the Senate Foreign Re- 
Committee, as was previously recom- 
by the Commerce Committee. The 
, now arises, Will the Senate Foreign 
5 Committee consider and report 
red agreement as a treaty or will it 
rd all previous considerations and de- 
n this subject by the Senate as 
een predicated upon a false and un- 
nal basis? 

now to regard treaties and executive 
ents es tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, 
we still to regard constitutional re- 
1ents as binding equally upon Con- 
id the executive department of our 


i 





C 1ent in our relations with foreign 
By such a procedure we will have 

i meckery of that section of-our Con- 

‘ providing for the ratification of 
tre ; by two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
this proposal is not to be con- 


C nly if 
sid i a treaty, but as an executive agree- 
ment, then will the Senate have definitely 
a ciated itself from an obligation clearly 
upon it by constitutional require- 

I By such action the Senate will have 
unconstitutionally altered and, for all prac- 
| purposes have destroyed that constitu- 
vision relating to treaties under 
arrantable guise of an executive 

ment. 

If, perchance, it is desired that constitu- 

t il changes be effected in this regard, 
then such changes should be propounded, 
considered and be adopted in the manner 
ded by the Constitution itself, and not 
eans of circumlocution. Thus a far 
r and more fundamental principle is 
ed in this mad attempt to enter into 
gical, unsound and dangerous inter- 
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It was in January of 1934 that Senator 
Rosert WAGNER, Of New York, filed a dissent- 
inion to the report of the Committee 
Foreign Relations to the effeci that the 
mic studies urging the St. Lawrence 
and the theories of economic relief 
which the project is based have been 
ded by the unparalleled changes in 
nomic life and thinking since 1929.” 
ipported his dissenting opinion at that 
with 13 distinctive and well-grounded 
ts of opposition. What he said was true 
1934 is equally true today; indeed what 
d then is emphasized by conditions and 
lopments of today. 
Only last week Senator Mead of New York, 
address delivered by him in New York 

( emphasized the dangerous potential- 

of the proposed seaway, characterizing 
project as a threat, and called atten- 
to the existing evidence in the record 
indicates the seaway would leave an 
economic blight among neighboring com- 
munities and cripple the shipping interests 
the Great Lakes by cheap alien labor. 
, Submitted a number of salient points 

{ opposition to this seaway proposal. 
We find the conclusions of Senators Wag- 
* and Mead not only sound but of utmost 
rtance. We are in complete accord with 
> thinking and expressions on this sub- 
t, and as here related—indeed the Amer- 
in Federation of Labor is convinced today 
re firmly than ever heretofore of the 

the dubiousness, the uttér im- 
cticability and unintelligibility of the 
ject and of its harmful and baneful 

ntialities. 

, We are irrevocably opposed to this proposal 
well as methods resorted to to foist it 
nh the American people and will exert 

every effort to defeat this ill-conceived, ill- 
nded and dangerous meddling with the 
ll-being of our national affairs and re- 

nships. 


lihili+ 
j v 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my cwn remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I am 
pleased to include an article on the 
atomic bomb and the projected atomic 
bomb tests, by L. Lore Wartes, of 
Spokane, Wash. 

Mr. Wartes is a metallurgist and 
scientist of note. He is a practicing re- 
searcher and consultant in metals. In 
his article he discusses some of the pos- 
Sibilities which lie ahead of us. They are 
worthy of thcught. 

I am also including the atomic-bomb 
timetable as prepared by Mr. Wartes: 
THIRTY! 

(By L. Lore Wartes) 


The futility of predicting the full effect 
of nuclear (atomic bomb) explosions is recog- 
nized by most engineers and scientists. 

Scientist’s statements attributed to Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, commander of the 
project producirg the atomic bomb, that 
should dispell the fear in the minds of any 
American that the explosion will be com- 
pletely localized, not only does not dispell 
fear but to the contrary gives any thinking 
person cause for alarm and people every- 
where reason for hysteria. In talking about 
atomic bombs a completely localized explo- 
sion is perhaps the most ridiculous state- 
ment ever made by man. It would be ap- 
propriate to add that the bombs may go off 
with the loudest, absolutely silent noise in 
the world’s history. 

Taking the statement as made in the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch of March 16: 

“The explosion of an atcmic bomb near 
the surface, on the surface, or under the 
surface will only cause local disturbances 
such as we might expect from an ordinary 
charge of great magnitude.” If the above 
is true, there is no factual necessity for 
making the test. Therefore, they are being 


made either to entertain brass hats or to 
show the world that the United States has 
atomic bombs to waste. Continuing the 


statement: “It is impossible that such an 
explosion can cause progressive disintegra- 
tion of the sea water which could result in 
the explosion of the gicbe.” This statement 
is undoubtedly following the new definition 
for “impossible” taken from a World War II 
phrase, “The difficult we will do now—the 
impossible will take a little longer.” The 
word “impossible” has lost its meaning in 
the atomic age. 

Continuing the dispatch: “It is known 
that elements contained in water are also 
abundant in stars. If the stars had a high 
rate of chain reaction they would blow up 
or consume themselves. They don’t, so it is 
deduced that sea water will not.” There is 
small satisfaction indeed to be told that the 
star chain reaction is so slow that the sur- 
face tempersture is a mere million degrees 
unless it is comforting to know that the 
world will not blow up and that the worst 
that can happen is’ that the surface tem- 
perature of the earth cannot possibly exceed 
a million or so degrees. The facts are that 
some stars do explode. Nova T Coronae 
Borealis exploded about the 9th of February 
1946 and continued through the 10th and 
11th of February. The rate of expansion was 
2,500 m‘les per second and was a variety of 
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chain reaction. The star increased in bright- 
ness several hundred times. This is almost 
a perfect duplication of the star’s behavior 
80 years and therefore disproves the 
above dispatch that a high chain reaction 
would cause a star to be consumed or dis- 


ago 


sipated. 
It is true that the most probable known 
nuclear reaction would at 1,000,000 degrees 


be insufficient to sustain itself, 
little sense in proving that 
reaction will take place. There is no wisdom 
in the argument and no valid excuse in con- 
ducting such tests except to learn which of an 
infinite number of improbabilities will be 
the result 

The real danger from the 
a chain m which would change 
earth to a small low-temperature star, al- 
theugh this possibility exists, but the physi- 
cal effect and reaction of high-pressure waves 
and wave reflections acting on the most vul- 
nerable parts of the earth’s crust. Profes- 
sor Bridgemen, of Harvard, has recently 
shown that under certain conditions of mcd- 
erately heavy pressure many normally stable 
substances become unstable and detonate. 

Pressure waves from atomic bombs are 
cushioned and modified by the atmosphere 
and the earth but the effect of such boms 
in water, which, for all practical purposes, is 
incompressable, will be something different 
and the result unponderable. 

Should the atomic bomb reaction 
water temperature to 1,000,000 degrees as sug- 
gested, the pressure at that point by in- 
terpojation should reach miliions of tons to 
the square inch, a fantastic pressure, the 
seismic resultant on one of the weakest areas 
in the earth’s crust is inestimable 


Ti en m 


but there is 


the most probable 


tests is not in 


reacti 


raise the 


The earth is largely a molt ss of lava 
with a very thin skin of rock, earth, and 
water surrounding it and insulating the sur- 
face from the high internal temperatures. 
It is at all times in precarious balance. Each 
earthquake and volcano is a minor adjust in 





the crust. Human life can exist on earth 
oniy in times of extreme quiet. In mcdern 
times each adjustment in the earth's shell is 
easured in feet, yet these quakes are en 
attended with great loss of life and property 
damage. There have been ages in prehist 
times when shifts have been many miles long 
with fissures cpening in the earth's crust and 


thousands of 


ds of 
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’ 1945: Atom bomb dropped on Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima. War with Japan ends. 

1946: United States atom bomb tests de- 
stroy 100 ships in Pacific. 

1948: Nuclear explosion in eastern Wash- 
ington obliterates Hanford; Pasco and Kenne- 
wick in ruins. Considerable damage and loss 
of life in Walla Walla and Pendleton. 

1951: Russia conducts atom bomb tests. 
Results not available. 

1952: Argentina conducts atom bomb tests. 
Observers state bomb 10 times more powerful 
than United States bomb. 

1853: France conducts atom bomb tests. 
Entire Island of Corsica destroyed. Force of 
explosion far exceeds estimates of engineers 
and scientists. 

1955: Super atomic bomb discovered by 
American scientists. One bomb will destroy 
everything above the ground for a radius of 
100 miles and melt the earth’s crust to a 
depth of 8,500 feet. There is no defense for 
this powerful weapon. 

1957: German scientists who have been pro- 
hibited from atom research discover light ray 
that starts chain reaction. Ray thought to be 
capable of distintegrating iron, aluminum, 
and magnesium with terrific explosive force. 

¥857'\: Germans again start attempt to 
gain world domination. 

195754: France objects. 

1957°4: Frankfort sizzles. 

195734 and 1 day: 
is missing. 

Twelve hours later: Normandy obliterated. 
Krakatoa submerged in mortification. 

Three hours later: Poland gone. 

One hour later: Alsace Lorraine and Ba- 
varia lost. Vesuvius and Fujiyama rumbling 
jealously. 

Thirty minutes later: All of British Isles 
dissolved except Southern Ireland. What 
precision! 

Twenty minutes later: United States fires 
super colossal bomb at Europe, etc., to the 
end. 

1958: Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 


Paris disappears. 
Hamburg fries. Berlin 





Continuance of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include, by request, the following state- 
ment by the legislative director of the 
Amvets relative to their endorsement of 
the continuation of the OPA as an emer- 
gency measure: 

AMVETS ENDORSES OPA 
(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director) 

Amvets believes that for the present time 
Congress should place in the hands of the exe- 
cutive department statutory authority for 
price controls. Amvets has gone on record 
both at its national convention in Chicago, 
Ill., last October and again at its national 
executive meeting in February in favor of 
price ceilings and rent stabilization. 

Amvets believes that through the continua- 
tion of price control further demoralizing in- 
flation can be prevented. 

Amvets, however, stanchly opposes price 
control as an attempt to bring about a so- 
called planned economy. We are i00 percent 
in favor of our form of government and the 
free-enterprise system. Even with all of its 
apparent defects, abuses, and inadequacies 
we believe that our form of government is 
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the best yet devised by mankind, and we shall 
defend it with all cur might. 

Yet, we fully realize and are cognizant of 
the fact that the economic condition con- 
fronting our Nation today either calls for rea- 
sonable price control or else we will expe- 
rience a run-away inflation that may destroy 
everything that our veterans fought for. 

Our history books give us ample reason to 
study this matter very carefully. Price con- 
trol, we know, means regulation of the life of 
individuals and in some cases might approxi- 
mate dictatorship. We are in an emergency 
and we must use emergency measures to pro- 
tect the public welfare. We realize that the 
Federal Government is asking that citizens 
give up certain liberties so that the economy 
of the Nation may function as normal as 
possible. All kinds of businesses are being 
asked to surrender some of their freedom of 
action and submit to Government guidance 
in the conduct of their everyday commerce. 

This is an unfortunate situation and we 
trust that it will be a temporary measure. 

Amvets believes that the administration of 
price control has been badly administered and 
we urge that every precaution be taken along 
certain lines to avoid these mistakes in the 
future. 

In conclusion we believe that price control 
to be effective must be all inclusive. It must 
not only watch over the retail but the whole- 
sale counter as well. It must strive to keep 
the cost of labor down and prevent profiteer- 
ing in commodities that are scarce. 

Amvets believes in the free fluctuation of 
prices beiow a level that may be deemed dan- 
gerous. We are absolutely not in favor of 
cutlawing either free competition, supply or 
demand and we support certain limitations 
aimed to protect this Nation from a whirl- 
wind of inflation. 





The Werst Enemy You Have 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, most of us 
have read verile articles from the pen 
of the great economist, John T. Flynn. 
Mr. Fiynn states in an article on the 
financial situation that has just come to 
my attention, which is submitted for the 
consideration of my colleagues, that the 
man who tells you there is an easy 
way to do that—to deal with the na- 
tional debt—is the worst enemy you 
have. 

[Reprinted from the Reader’s Digest of 

January 1946] 
(By John T. Flynn) 

I wonder if the American people are yet 
ready for a dose of the truth. It has to do 
with two subjects—one very sweet, one very 
sour, but together as important as any issue 
we face. 

One of these is called Jobs for All, or 
Full Employment. We all love that. The 
other is the national debt, and no one wants 
to talk about that. 

First, about Jobs for All. Of course, 
everybody is for full employment. But there 
is a group in Washington which seeks to 
monopolize the idea. This group has a plan 
and holds that if you oppose its plan you are 
against full employment. It proposes to have 
the Government guarantee full employment 
for everybody. It is based on the proposition 
that private business cannot provide Jobs for 





all, and therefore the Government must pro~ 
vide millions of jobs to create full employ- 
ment, and to do this the Government must 
borrow the necessary billions. 

Suppose, however, the Government cannot 
borrow any more billions. In that case the 
plan must collapse. This brings us to the 
second problem—which no one is supposed 
to talk about—the national debt. 

At this moment our Government owes 
$262,000,000,000. I wonder if you have any 
idea how much that is. Back in 1929, the 
most prospercus year in the Nation’s history, 
the total long-term debt of this country— 
I mean the mortgages on all the farms, 
homes, buildings, and stores, the bonded debt 
of all the railroads, utility companies, indus- 
trial and commercial corporations, plus the 
debt of the Federal Government, the 48 
States, the 3,600 counties, and the 16,000 in. 
corporated cities and towns and villaces— 
was $116,000,000,000. The present debt of the 
Federal Government alone is more than twice 
that. 

Even though you do not like to talk about 
it, you had better face this debt. It is here, 
We must find a way to deal with it. And 
the man who tells you there is an easy way 
to do that is the worst enemy you have. 

What did this debt dofor us? Our greatest 
peacetime national income was in 1929— 
$83,000,000,000. That shrank in the depres- 
sion, then climbed back to seventy-seven bil- 
lion in 1940. Government spending of bor- 
rowed money built it back. Then came the 
war. The Government borrowed thirteen 
billion in the calendar year of 1941; fifty bil- 
lion in 1942; fifty-seven billion the next year 
and sixty-four billion in 1944. In 1945 it bor- 
rowed thirty-four billion up to November 1. 
It spent these billions creating armies and 
weapons and because of these borrowed bil- 
lions incomes soared—to ninety-five billion 
in 1941; one hundred and nineteen billion in 
1942; one hundred and forty-nine billion in 
1943; and perhaps one hundred and sixty bil- 
lion in 1944. Then the Government taxed 
these billions which it had created. Taxes 
soared—seven billion in 1941; sixteen billion 
the next year; thirty-four billion the next; 
forty-four billion in 1944 and thirty-seven 
billion in 1945 up to November 1. Thus it 
recaptured much of the income it had 
created and spent it a second time. 

Now that the war is over people ask: If the 
Government could produce all this employ- 
ment and income during the war, -why not 
in peace? If it can borrow billions to make 
war goods, why not peace gocds? The an- 
swer, of course, is that it can. A govern- 
ment can borrow and spend in war or peace 
just as long as somebody is willing to lend 
to it. When this Government began borrow- 
ing to make work in 1933 the national debt 
was only twenty-one billion. It then began 
borrowing four or five billion a year. But 
when the war came the Government in just 
5 years piled its debt up to two hundred and 
sixty-two billion. And now we are at the 
end of our rope. We can’t do that much 
longer. Here is the reason. 

When the Government began all this bor- 
rowing it issued bonds and notes—promises 
to pay. Now the time for redeeming them 
begins. In the next 2 years—-1946 and 1947—- 
$110,000,000,000 of these promises will be due. 
That is, the holders will have the right to 
demand payment. Actually this has already 
begun.. 

The largest source of loans from individ- 
uals was the savings bonds of the E type, 
totaling over $46,000,000,000. They are liter- 
ally payable on demand. Most of them are 
in the hands of people of small means— 
working people and little businessmen. 
Many of these savers from time to time want 
to turn their bonds into cash, All through 
the war the Government had to redeem large 
sums every month. It didn’t matter then 
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To pay it 
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all the big and little enterprises 
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men must pay taxes out of business 
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paying the taxes to pay the Government 
debt and interest rests on every business 
concern. A railroad corporation, a~ store, 
an apartment house will have resting upon 
it the mortgage resulting from its own debts 
and in addition will have the Government 
debt weighing down on it like a vast mort- 
gage. But the Government burden will be 
greater than their own mortgages because 
the Government debt is three times as great 
as all the private long-term debts in the 
land. 

Take a single instance—a railroad with a 
heavy outstanding bonded debt. It will have 
to make enough money to pay the interest 
onit. Before the war many railroads couldn't 
do that. Others which did cculdn’t pay 
any dividends. Sixty percent of the roads 
couldn't pay dividends. But now they will 
have to earn enough to pay the interest on 
their own debt and enough more to pay their 
share of the interest on the Government's 
debt. The latter payments will mean heavier 
taxes on railroads that had a struggle paying 
their own interest charges before the war. 
And although they will have to pay taxes 
ultimately to service the Nation’s debt, they 
will not own any Government bonds through 
which they can recapture in interest what 
they pay in taxes. Railroads cannot afford 
to own Government bonds. Their funds are 
needed for running the railroad. 

The productive enterprises of the coun- 
try—the private business concerns—must 
make enough money to pay the taxes to 
manage this vast debt. But they will get 
no benefit from the debt. Business corpo- 
rations—except banks, insurance companies, 
and so on—buy public bonds during a war, 
but will not do so in peacetime save in very 
small amounts. A public bond with its low 
interest rate appeals only to that limited 
number of investors who are interested pri- 
marily in security. The business concern 
needs its funds to operate its business. It is 
more likely to be a borrower than a lender. 
The taxes to pay the Government interest 
come out of the pockets of these enterprises, 
but very little of the interest payments will 
go back into them. 

The public debt when it was half its pres- 
ent size was a terrific load on our economic 
system. It is now a mountainous load. Of 
course if the Government contrives by freak 
devices to borrow more, it can hire people. 
But it will not permanently increase the 
number cf employed because, unless we find 
some means of dealing with the debt as it is, 
the greatest of job-making institutions will 
go into progressive decline—that is, the in- 
stitution of private enterprise which in real- 
ity creates all the jobs and pays the wages of 
all the jobs, including jobs in Government 
which must be paid for with the taxes from 
private industry. 

Of course, everyone is for a country where 
every man willing to work can find employ- 
ment. But we are also for a country where 
every man who is willing and able to create 
work by creating a job-giving enterprise can 
find the opportunity to do it. While we cry 
out for full employment and jobs for all, we 
carry on an incessant warfare upon the job- 
makers, the enterprise builders, the employ- 
ing industries of the Nation. The plan to 
create full employment by a Government 
guaranty backed by Government borrowing 
is not a plan to make jots for all, but a plan 
that will create unemployment because it 
will bankrupt private industry and ultimate- 
ly bankrupt the Government itself. 

What, then, can we do? 

1. We must put a stop to the deficits, and 
at once. 

2. The Government must stop making fan- 
tastic promises to the people of this coun- 
try and of other countries which it cannot 
fulfill without plunging deeper into debt. 





3. We must recognize that we cannot serv- 
ice the present debt unless the dollar income 
of the Nation is increased. This must be 
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accomplished chiefly by expanding enor- 
mously the productive capacity of the Na- 
tion, but also partly by recognizing the 
inevitable price rise and controlling it at 
an economic level. 

4. We must recognize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is soon going to be broke, but that 
the States have been living on fat supplied 
by the Federal expenditures. Most States 
have large surpluses, and the job of caring 
for the unemployed and the poor should be 
handed back to them. 

5. Most important of all, we must set about 
at once examining our whole social structure 
to determine what Government, labor, indus- 
try, States, and cities are doing that is crip- 
pling the preductive energies of the coun- 
try. This means we must decide now what 
are the forces which have stopped the flow of 
private investment in this country for 15 
years and remove them. We must unchain 
private industry and take the Gover: t 
the labor restrictionist, and the business m 
nopolist off its back. The principal handi 
caps are those restraints imposed by Gov- 
ernment and by private organizations of 
labor and capital. 

We must choose between capitalism and 
socialism. We cannot have -both. And if 
We Want a system of private ownership under 
which alone it is possible for men to have 
freedom, we must do the things that will 
make that system work. 














Additional Appropriation To Provide Ad- 
ditional Housing for Veterans and 
Their Families 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 
ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the House joint resolution be- 
fore us for consideration today appropri- 
ates an additional $253,727,600 to provide 
for approximately 102,000 additional 
units of temporary housing for veterans 
of World War II and their immediate 
families through the use of existing war 
housing or other surplus facilities and 
supplies declared to be surplus by othcr 
Federal agencies. This sum of money 
will be available for immediate use in 
carrying out this additional hgusing pro- 
gram for the vetcrans of World War II 
and their families when it is adopted by 
the Senate and approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

On a roll call in the House today this 
resolution was adopted by unanimous 
vote of the House and it was a genuine 
pleasure for me to have an opportunity to 
vote for this additional housing for the 
veterans and their families. The Con- 
gress, in the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, appropriated $191,900,000 and 
also made available an additional $31,- 
900,000, which was approved December 
28, 1945. It was m~v good fortune to sup- 
port that legislation. 

Recently the House passed a bill by a 
vote of 357 to 24 to provide for the con- 
struction of 2,700,000 individual homes 
and housing units in which the veterans 
are given preference. This prog! ] ll 
cost somewhere between fifteen t nty 
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billions of dollars. I was one of the 357 
who voted for that bill. It is now in the 
Senate. It cannot be truthfully said that 
Congress is not fully alive to the critical 
housing shortage or to the need of the 
veterans and their families in this re- 
spect. Neither can it be truthfully said 
that the House of Representatives is not 
fully aware of the needs of our veterans 
nor lacking in interest or assistance 
in meeting these needs. It is well known 
that the Federal agencies in many cases 
have fixed such prices on lumber, other 
supplies and equipment for house con- 
struction tha. thousar ds and thousands 
of sawmills and other lumber processing 
plants, as well as other plants in pro- 
viding facilities and equipment have 
been forced out of business, and thereby 
contributing to the shortage and scarcity 
of these necessary housing materials and 
equipment. We must do everything 
reasonably possible to relieve the housing 
shortage. To accomplish this there 
must be the fullest cooperation on the 
part of those who produce these mate- 
rials and equipment and the agencies of 
the Federal Government that are in 
charge of this housing program. If we 
all pull together the time is not far dis- 
tant when there will be housing and 
shelter for all, and especially for our 
veterans. 

To read the propaganda put out and to 
hear the rantings of some radio broad- 
casters one would think that a mere 
handful of Members of the House and 
Senate are interested in the veterans and 
the housing program. There are many 
unsound, unworkable, radical schemes 
set forth by some vociferous individuals 
who claim a monopoly of interest in and 
sympathy for the veterans. This is a 
great American problem. It can be and 
must be solved for our veterans and the 
American people in a sane, sound, and 
practical American way, looking always 
to the welfare of the veterans and their 
families, and our country. 





Resolution of National Association of 
Teachers of Singing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include therein a resolution passed 
by the National Association of Teachers 
of singing at its annual business meeting 
held in Detroit on February 22, 1946: 


Whereas House bill 346, entitled “GI bill of 
rights,” as at present administered in the 
field of applied musical instruction not only 
excludes from consideration competent pri- 
vate teachers but also operates to prevent 
veterans from studying with former instruc- 
tors or from making free choice of instructors 
meeting their specific requirements: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing hereby respectfully pe- 
titions the Congress of the United States so 
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to amend said bill that neither the capable 
private teacher nor the veterans concerned be 
subjected to this obviously unjust dis- 
crimination. 





Our Story Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article by Mr. Ernest 
Lindley in the Washington Post on the 
subject of information and foreign 
policy: 

Current trends abroad are crowded with 
reminders that the need to see that Amer- 
ican ideals, aims, and policies are understood 
by all who can be persuaded to look or listen 
did not end with the war. This is so ob- 
viously so that Members of Congress are 
showing a renewed and friendlier interest 
in the State Department’s program for main- 
taining an overseas information service. 

It is in behalf of this program that W. 
Averell Harriman, former Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, among others, has recently 
appeared before the House Rules Commit- 
tee and a House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. For, to carry forward this work, the 
State Department needs both money—it is 
asking a basic appropriation of $19,000,000 
for next year—and the authorization pro- 
vided by the Bloom bill which is now in 
the hands of the Rules Committee. Mr. 
Harriman’s general observations, based on 
his experiences in Moscow, provided a telling 
background for the argument for official in- 
formation services overseas. He is qualified 
also to give counsel based on his observations 
in Britain, in most of the nations of Europe, 
the Middle East, and portions of the Orient, 
during nearly 5 years of service as Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal representative and as 
an ambassador. 

Russia is the most difficult nation of all 
into which to get information which presents 
accurately our mode of life, our institutions, 
our ideals, and our purposes. The Russian 
people see and hear about us only what the 
Government permits them to see and hear. 
The picture they get is fragmentary and often 
distorted. Even the higher Soviet officials 
know little about us. 

The circulation of privately published 
newspapers and general periodicals is pro- 
hibited. The Soviet authorities, however, 
have permitted the publication by the Amer- 
ican Government of a bimonthly illustrated 
magazine in the Russian language. This bas 
a selected circulation of about 10,000. In 
addition, the Soviet Government has permit- 
ted—or, perhaps, promoted is the word—the 
importation of American literature on scien- 
tific and technical subjects, and to some ex- 
tent on the arts. The works of a number of 
American fiction writers have been translated 
into Russian and some of the other languages 
of the USSR. The sum is only a thin trickle 
of information. The American press asscci- 
ations and other private agencies are pow- 
erless to enlarge it. The American Govern- 
ment may not be able to enlarge it very 
much. But it must endeavor to do so, for 
without better understanding the hope of 
averting an eventual war is slim. 

It may be possible to supplement the pres- 
ent tiny flow into Russia of information 
about ourselves by short-wave broadcasts in 
the languages of the USSR. The Soviet au- 





thorities might object, and try to jam 
broadcasts or punish those who liste 
But this additional method may be wor 


the 

ned, 
+} 

trial. — 

In Russian-occupied countries, the Ameri. 


can information services overseas have had 
some limited successes in introducing ang 
spreading accurate information about the 
United States and its policieS and objective: 

In many other countries, information a}, 
the United States is more freely circulateq 
But in very few of them can American private 
agencies do the whole job, especially in com. 
petition with the vigorous propaganda pro- 
grams of various other nations. The Rus. 
sians have their official Soviet informat\ n 
services in foreign countries. More import- 
ant, they have at their disposal the enercy 
and ingenuity of the Communist parties jy 
many lands. Early this year they were using 
also 35 short-wave transmitters to beam their 
propaganda abroad. 

Peron’s victory almost certainly presages 
an even more active anti-United States cam- 
paign by the Argentine Government among 
our Spanish-speaking neighbors to the south, 
There are other governments, more favor. 
ably disposed toward the United States, which 
have their own special axes to grind. 

These are some of the reasons why almost 
everybody who has had experience in inter- 
national affairs favors the maintenance of 
an alert adequately staffed overseas infor. 
mation service by the State Department, 
This embraces short-wave broadcasts in for- 
eign languages, the maintenance of libraries 
of information in foreign countries, and staffs 
of information men attached to our embas- 
sies, the adapting and scoring of educational 
films, as well as a number of related ac- 
tivities, some of them reaching into the area 
of cultural exchanges. During the war, such 
activities proved their worth many times 
over. They are no less needed now. 





Road to World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Eric A. Johnston, on 
March 20, at the Commodore Hotel, in 
New York City. In these times of un- 
rest I think it is particularly appropriate 
that the address be printed in the Recorp 
because the view expressed in Mr. John- 
ston’s address is one that holds hope ior 
continued peace in the world. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 

We have just been struggling through 4 
period of widespread and persistent strikes. 
We have had a war in industry, a costly war. 
Perhaps it is not entirely over. We may have 
more strikes. They may be costly strikes, too. 
But as of this moment, it seems to me the 
worst is over. As of the moment, we can look 
forward to full production by the fall of this 
year. 

This has been a difficult pericd. In the 
catch phrase of the day, we’ve all had a rug- 
ged time of it. Its been rough on reconver- 


sion; we have lost a lot of ground on the path 
to full production, but we have learned some 
things. 











Some people were pretty free about pre- 
dicting an industrial revolution in this coun- 
try. We haven't had any such thing. The 
American people were torn at by these strikes, 
but they were not torn apart. And through 
all this turbulent transition period since VJ- 
dav we haven't had widespread unemploy- 
ment in spite of the work tie-ups. Actually, 
right now, we have little if any unemploy- 
ment In fact, if things progress in an or- 
derly way, we may have a near labor shortage 
by fall. 

“We have come through thus far in our do- 
mestic strife by using our heads. Most of 
labor has used its head; most of manage- 
ment has used its head. By and large, there 
has been more of good will than there has 
been of ill temper. As proof positive of that, 
let’s not forget that all through this war in 
industry, costly though it was, it ran its 
course with very, very little violence. Now 
we are faced with another kind of conflict. 
We are up against a new crisis. This time it 
is international, not domestic. In a word, .it 
; the specter of another war. This is on your 
minds, I know. I know it is, because it is on 
myown It ison the mind of every American. 

The question shouts at us from the head- 
lines; we hear it in the corner drugstore, 
asked sometimes in anxious whispers; it is 
repeated every hour on the hour; we ask it 
n our homes 

This is the question: “Are we going to have 
trouble with Russia?” 

I want to talk to you about Russia. I feel 
obligated to do so. If I didn’t, I would be 
dodging an issue I am supposed to know 
something about. Few Americans have had 
my opportunity to se? that land of mystery, 
ruled by men of mystery. Few Americans 
have seem as much of Russia as chance af- 
forded me. 

I went to Russia in the summer of 1944 
for a close-up look at Russia’s industrial 
plant, and to talk to Russians about trade 
between our countries after we had won the 
war. I spent 6 weeks there. I traveled 
10,000 miles in that vast country. I spent 
nearly 3 hours with Generalissimo Josef 
Stalin in his apartment in the Kremlin. We 
talked largely about postwar economic rela- 
tions between Russia and the United States. 

The time I spent with him, the weeks I 
ro med around and the miles I traveled are 
not sufficient to make me an authority on 
what Russia wants, what Russia intends, or 
where Russia thinks she’s going. Further- 
more, what any outsider knows about Russia 
probably consists of only a few scraps of facts, 
but that is all we can hope to have about a 
land which has less contact with the outside 
world than any other major nation. But 
there is an old saying that in the land of 
the blind a one-eyed man is king. 

I know very well that no matter what I 
say about Russia now that I will be accused 
on the one hand of being a warmonger, and 
on the other hand of being an appeaser. 
But those accusations aren't going to trouble 
me. This is a time for blunt speaking. 

In all my talks with Russians, I talked as 
a capitalist, and I talked bluntly then. The 
Russians talked as Communists, and they 
talked bluntly. I broke tradition over there. 
The Commissar of Foreign Trade gave a din- 
nex for me. We were supposed to toast each 
other. I gave a talk with my toast. I talked 
about the difference between our two eco- 
nomic systems. I told the Russians some 
direct, hard, tough business truths from the 
viewpoint of an exponent of the capitalist 
system. 

The core of what I said was this: I told 
them that in economic idealogy and prac- 
tices, my country was not only just different 
from theirs. I said it, was more different 
from theirs than any other country in the 
world. I told them that they were the most 
state-minded most collective-minded people 
in existence. And that we, on the other 
hand, were the most private-minded and the 
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most individual-minded. And I said this, 
too: “Gentlemen, make no mistake. We are 
determined to remain so—and even to be- 
come more so.” 

I told them that each of our two countries 
should be allowed to pursue its own unique 
economic experiment, unimpeded by the 
other. I assured them that we weren’t going 
to send capitalist agents into their country 
to interfere with their system, and 1 also 
assured them they would find no profit in 
sending Communist agents into our country 
to interfere with our system. As best I could, 
I tried to make them understand how 
completely American Communists had been 
wasting their own time—and Russia’s time. 
Our American Communists then, as now, 
haven’t caught on to that fact. I said to 
the Russians that American Communists lack 
originality and realism. That they still fol- 
low and imitate what they think is Russia’s 
current policy—the party line of the moment. 
In fact I said, and I’m quoting myself: “If 
you take pepper, they sneeze. If you have 
indigestion, they belch.” 

I wound up my talk by saying that both 
of us should resign ourselves to the fact 
that for a very long time to come the Russians 
and ourselves are going to live in two differ- 
ent economic days—under two different 
systems. 

My thought then is the same as it is now. 
The two systems can live side by side. Once 
we are convinced that Russians feel the same 
way, we ought to be able to get along with 
each other very easily. 

After that, I saw Stalin. 

Two things he told me come forcibly to 
my mind at this particular time. I’m going 
to quote them. One was this: 

“Foolish Hitler has done one good thing. 
He has brought the American people and the 
Russion people together. We must never 
allow anything to come between us again. 
We must work together after the war.” 

And then in a lighter mood, he said: “I 
like to do business with American business- 
men. You fellows know what you want. 
Your word is good, and best of all, you stay 
in office a long time—just like we do over 
here. But a politician is here tcday and 
gone tomorrow, and then you have to make 
arrangements all over with a new set.” 

I made some jottings in my notebook as 
the result of Stalin’ comments. “Yes,” I 
wrote down, “Stalin was right. War has 
brought us together. But the sand traps of 
many difficult problems lie ahead. Will we 
be able to stay on the fairways of cooperation 
and friendship after we have crushed the 
common enemy? The destiny of the world 
may be at stake in that answer.” 

Such were my notebook comments almost 
2 years ago. They are amazingly fresh to me 
at this moment. For it is a fact that the 
destiny of the world does depend on our 
cooperation. And I refuse to believe that 
we can’t find a way to cooperate. 

But we don’t cooperate in a vacuum. Co- 
operation must be based on the mutual trust 
and mutual acceptance of principles. Sure, 
there must be give and take but there are 
basic principles in cooperation between na- 
tions, just as there are between individuals, 
which cannot be violated if cooperation is 
going to mean anything or work at all. 

If a man gives his word that he will do a 
certain thing on a certain date, he is expected 
to live up to it. 

If a nation gives its word that it will do‘a 
certain thing on a certain date, that nation 
is expected to live up to it. 

Russia promised to withdraw her troops 
from Iran on March 2. She hasn't done it. 

And that’s why we're worried. 

We can't have a world community unless 
nations keep their word. 

The principle of keeping our word is the 
foundation of American foreign policy. At 
this very moment, we are heading toward 
fulfillment of the commitment we have with 
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the Philippines which guarantees them their 
independence. We are keeping our pledge 
to the Philippines. 

That is principle number one of our 
eign policy—keeping our word. 

Our second basic principle is the settle- 
ment of differences at the conference table 
In a magnified way, it is the same principle 
we employ in disputes in industry, and it is 
traditional with us like the town meeting 
from which, in great degree, it is drawn. The 


for- 


conference table is the setting wherein dem- 
ocratic peoples resolve their disputes 
It is inevitable that misunderstandings 


should arise among nations, and that y 
we have established a new international con- 


is whv 


ference table. That is the United Nations 
Organization. There will be all sorts of dif- 
ferences and disputes. What one nation may 
think is necessary for its security, another 
nation may regard as aggression. Such dis- 
putes don't have to lead to war. That's why 


we and Russia and the other nations created 
UNO. That’s why America gives her full 
support to UNO. She gives moral and phys- 
ical support to it. 


This is not the time to sell the United Na- 
tions short. UNO is young, it needs more 
ardent, more whole-souled, more enthusias- 
tic support now than it will require when 





it has proved its strength and when it has 
become a world habit to regard it as a 
permanent fixture in the lives of all of us 

If UNO is young, we are all young in 
international collective bargaining. It ke 
time to rid ourselves of thinking and acting 
in terms of spheres of influence and in terms 
of international power politics 

Perhaps it is relatively easier for us Amer- 
icans to adopt the new concept. We have 
never had much to do with spheres of in- 
fluence and international power politic We 
have been able to place our reliance in UNO 


without any hangover in our thinking from 
earlier and outmoded practices. We believe 
in UNO. We believe it will work. 

We're going to help make it work 

In fact, we are determined that it shall 
work, because it is the only hope in si 
a peaceful world. 

We here believe that the plain people ¢ 
where share our faith and hope in UNO. The 
plain people all the world over are weary of 
war and all the woes of war. They have been 
told before this that they can look ahead to 
an era of reconstruction. They have bee 
promised a time of peaceful building. They 
have been promised a better living. They 
have been promised a better world 

And that brings me to what I regard as the 
third pillar of American foreign policy 

We can’t have world peace without eco- 


very- 


nomic well-being abroad as well as in our 
own country. If it is true that we can't have 
@ prosperous world without a prosper! 
America, it is equally true that we can’t h 











@ prosperous America with tl ( he 
world in rags and tatters. We ‘ d 
ourselves to a freer flow of worl I and 
we have pledged ourselves to help the u 
veloped countries of the world to } » them- 
selves. We have learned that 

flow freely across international bow 
lines, the tramp of invading troo] 

heard. Trade, in other words, is the t 

peace. Peace is the inevitable part 
trade. 

This, in simple, laym language 
policy. These are the principles o1 
we stand. It is simple, definite, | 
And it is fair. 

There can be no app ment of these prin- 
ciples. Appeasement is weakness, and we aré 
not weak. The spirit of compromise, how- 
ever, can exist betwee me ( 
sense, and ours is a government of ¢ 
sense. It is only common 
that we keep our word, and 
mon sense that we expect other 


keep theirs. 
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Naturally, it isn’t enough just to have a 
policy. We've got to effectuate it. 

A policy is one thing. Making it work 
is another. Our Government can originate 
policy but it will work only if our people 
support it. Our foreign policy should be 
fair, friendly, and firm toward all nations. 
That kind of a policy the American people 
will support. 

Iran today has become a symbol to the 
American people. Iran is a long way from 
the American people. But as a symbol, 
nothing could he closer. It is a test of 
whether nations, like people, will keep their 
word. 

The American people want the Russian 
Government to meet that test by withdraw- 
ing its troops from Iran. The Russian lead- 
ers boast that they always keep their word. 
Here's a chance to make good on their boast. 
It may not come again. 

When the Russians withdraw their troops 
from Iran, we should support their request 
for prompt hearings before the UNO involv- 
ing any complaints or grievances which 
Russia may have in the Iranian situation. 

We are willing to hear Russia’s side of the 
story. If Russia is right, we ought to see 
that her rights are protected. The place to 
put Russia’s case is before the UNO. We 
should tell them that we will demand fair 
treatment for them as we now demand that 
they be fair with the rest of the world. This 
is the force of right and not the right of force. 
Other nations would never join us in the 
right of force, but all nations who believe in 
right and wrong will rally to us in the force 
of right. 

The pages of history are cluttered with 
ruins of those who thought that might makes 
right. Nations that have lived and pros- 
pered are those who put right above might, 
and then were able to enforce it. I would 
suggest that present-day statesmen read his- 
tory before trying to make it. 

We want to be friends with Russia. We 
hope Russia wants to be friends with us. We 
don't want Russia to fear us physically any 
more than we want to fear Russia physi- 
cally. Democratic America has no designs 
on anyone. 

We want to see a prosperous Russia, de- 
veloped peacefully with a higher standard of 
living for her people. Russia needs a long 
period of peace to produce the consumer 
goods essential to a high standard of living. 

I also want to see a prosperous America, 
developed peacefully with higher standards 
of living for her people. America also needs 
a long period of peace to do this. 

I want to see America exert her leader- 
ship for peace in the world. To do this it 
must be prosperous and strong. It is only 
the strong who lead. A strong foreign policy 
demands a strong America. 

If Russia has a party line, so have we. 

Our party line is one on which all Ameri- 
cans can unite. It means an America strong 
in every sinew. We must be strong scien- 
tifically, militarily, and industrially. 

Scientifically, we must continue to lead 
the world. Science is the key to produc- 
tion. 

Militarily, we must have a strong Army, a 
strong Navy, and a strong Air Force. The 
whole strength of all three must be backed 
by our inexhaustible capacity to supply them 
with the most modern equipment. 

Industrially we can never be strong with- 
out production. American production, which 
has been the decisive factor in winning two 
wars, is the best guaranty of peace. 

We Americans must show the world that 
there are no partisan politics in our foreign 
policy. It has always been true and I hope 
always will be true that our internal differ- 
ences end at the water’s edge. In our drive 
for a fair peace throughout the world, a just 
and lasting peace, there are no Democrats, 
no Republicans, only Americans, 


There is a road back and a road ahead. 
The road back is paved with threats of force, 
with weasel words, broken promises, and 
brutal treatment of the weak and helpless. 
That road ends in war. 

The road ahead is paved with strength, 
tempered with justice, with honest words 
and honest dealings—above all—with faith 
that the plain people of the world want peace. 
That road ends in peace. 

America has chosen the road ahead. It 
has chosen to be strong; to insist on justice; 
to speak honestly. It has chosen through 
UNO to test the principles of all nations by 
the actions of the men who lead them. If all 
nations will choose the road ahead there will 
be no specter of a third world war. 





God and the Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, a request 
that the name of God be inserted in the 
constitution of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization, has been presented in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Holy Name Society 
of St. Matthias parish, of Chicago, Il. 
I include the communication I received 
from the chairman of the resolutions 
committee of the Holy Name Society of 
St. Matthias parish and the resolution in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Cuicaco, Itt., March 19, 1946. 
Hon. WitutAM A. Rowan, M. C., 
Second District Illinois, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The writer has been 
requested by our spiritual director, Rev. 
Vincent J. Cloos, to write you enclosing two 
resolutions which were passed by the mem- 
bership of the Holy Name Society of St. 
Matthias parish. 

We would very much appreciate your also 
taking whatever action you deem advisable 
to have the theme of our resolutions followed 
through in both Houses. 

You can rest assured that whatever you 
may be able to do will be very much appre- 
ciated by both our society as well as the 
writer, personally. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN L. GEORGEN, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


Whereas our Western Hemisphere and 
country were discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a Roman Catholic; and 

Whereas our country was explored and 
settled by freedom-loving peoples, both Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant alixe; and 

Whereas the blood of our priests, nuns, and 
lay people has run into the soil of our coun- 
try for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord; 
and 

Whereas the Roman Catholic population in 
these Uniteq States of America, at present, 
is well over the 20,000,000 mark, not forget- 
ting close to another 60,000,000 communi- 
cants of other Christian religious denomina- 
tions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Holy Name Society of 
St. Matthias Parish, located in the city of 
Chicago and State of Illinois go on record to 
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have the name of God inserted in the Con. 
stitution of the United Nations Educationa) 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
Henry A. Williams, George Erbach, 
John W. Kolb, Edwin A. Keene, 
Frank Bosshart, George J. Noeson, 
Thomas McNulty, William k&. 
Kane, Herbert J. Modert, J. Karl, 
Max P. Spitzer, Dr. Langer, Clar- 
ence H. Schweim, George Jastian, 
F. G. Karl, L. Kaefer, R. J. Karl, 
William P. Laux, Vincent J. Doos, 
John L. Georgen, Steve Callepp, 
Ralph E. Wills. 





Editor Charges Congress Has Evicted 
_ 700,000 Veterans From Their Homes— 
Demands Reconsideration of Housing 
Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the able 
editor of the Camden, N. J., Evening 
Courier recently published a plain- 
spoken article describing the tragic ef- 
fect of the action taken by the House in 
stripping the administration’s housing 
bill of two of its needed provisions. Un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I should like 
to include this editorial, entitled ‘Does 
Congress Really Mean No Homes for 
Veterans?”: 

DOES CONGRESS REALLY MEAN NO HOMES FOR 

VETERANS? 


The House of Representatives has just 
evicted 700,000 veterans from their homes. 

The Representatives didn’t call a single 
constable. They didn’t pile the veterans’ 
belongings on the street. They didn’t tell 
the veterans’ wives and children to scram. 

But their action in emasculating the ad- 
ministration emergency housing plan is just 
as effective in making veterans homeless as 
forcible eviction. 

With the administration's housing plan in- 
tact, Wilson W. Wyatt expected private indus- 
try to build 1,200,000 new homes this year 
for veterans and other homeless. 

Without the key measures, we can build 
cnly 500,000. 

Those 700,000 missing homes mean 700,000 
homeless veterans. 

First the House voted down price ceilings 
on existing homes and on building lots. 
Then it refused to extend the time of vet- 
erans’ preference for new homes. 

Finally, on Monday, it removed the key- 
stone of the emergency housing program ap- 
proved by President Truman and Wyatt: the 
$600,000,000 for subsidy payments. 

The subsidy payments are needed as a 
shot in the arm to speed up the program. 

They are to encourage expansion of plant 
capacity, to foster production of new and 
scarce materials, without encouraging infla- 
tion. They're exactly like the payments made 
to farmers for butter and other scarce foods 
during the war. 

The subsidies, it is true, come out of the 
taxpayer’s pocket. But a lot more, in the 
form of outrageously high prices, will come 
out of his pocket if we don't have subsidies. 

Neither the subsidy payments nor any- 
thing else in the Wyatt prcgram interfere 
with honest private enterprise. 








The whole idea of the Truman-Wyatt plan 
is to encourage private builders to do the 
job—with Government help only where 
needed. 

Yet speculators, who stand to gain inflated 
dollars in a dog-eat-dog market, have 
brought pressure to bear against the bill, 
sponsored by Representative PaTmMAn, Demo- 
crat, Texas. 

Texas Congressmen have received forged 
telegrams opposing the bill, Parman charges. 
He has asked the FBI to investigate. 

Perhaps the coalition of Southern Demo- 
crats and Republicans who defeated the sub- 
sidy provision on Monday didn’t need the 
forged telegrams. They’re against progress 
no matter what. 

But we'd like to know why about 100 
Democrats and a few liberal Regublicans 
ducked the vote. Total vote was only 253— 
161 against, 92 for subsidies—out of a total 
House membership of 430. 

The House must reconsider and reconsider 
fast. The homeless won't be patient forever. 
Congress will find out in November that 
Americans want homes for their heroes. 





Black Markets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an interesting article which ap- 
peared in today’s issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. It clearly demonstrates what 
is happening to America under present 
OPA policies: 

Supp.ty, DEMAND HoLD CLANDESTINE MEETINGS 

MINuUs BENEFIT OF OPA—NYLONS SELL FOR 

$7.50 rn CuIcaco, $5 IN Detroit Bar; BUTTER 


Brincs $1 A POUND—TIE-INS USED IN Foop 
FIELD 


Supply and demand for scarce items are 
holding clandestine meetings on a Nation- 
wide scale these days in the black markets. 

Buyers’ insistence on goods in scanty sup- 
ply in the food, clothing, shelter, and auto 
fields, four major competitors for the public’s 
dollars, is being met through outright over- 
pricing and a myriad of subterfuges, a survey 
of 10 cities by the Wall Street Journal shows. 

If you know the right people almost any 
scarce commodity is available in Washington. 
Although Office of Price Administration head- 
quarters in that city says there is no sub- 
stantial black market in nylons, a reporter 
bought two pairs through a friend for $3 
each. These should retail at an OPA ceiling 
of $1.40. 

If he’d bought the coveted hose at a Chi- 
cago night club, the hat-check girl would 
have asked as high as $7.50. He could have 
bought them for $5 at a Detroit bar, but 
would have been asked to purchase three 
pairs at that price. If rayons were accep- 
table, he could have them for $2 a pair 
in Boston. 


JUST ASK FOR EDDIE 


By asking for Eddie at a Philadelphia 
bar, three pairs of sheer nylons and a drink 
on the house were given to a reporter for 
$10 plus a dollar tip. 

A trip to a Philadelphia clothing manu- 
facturer yielded a suit under retail prices 
but above the maker's ceiling. This was done 
to help veterans and meet the pay roll until 
OPA gives us a better price, the wrapper 
said, while making sure that a $3 tip had 
changed hands, 
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White shirts sell for $5 instead of the $2.25 
ceiling in one case in Los Angeles, although 
these and shorts are too scarce there to per- 
mit much black-market activity. 

Textile deals in New York affect the price 
of clothing all over the country, says Call- 
man Gottesman, chief enforcement attorney 
in the OPA’s New York office. Fictitious 
names and addresses on checks and invoices 
have been used to hide overcharges. Forced 
purchases of a piece of worthless jewelry or 
other property to get textiles are among prac- 
tices used to circumvent the ceilings. 


ULTIMATE CONSUMER PAYS 


A woman’s dress was cited by Mr. Gottes- 
man as an example of how black-market 
prices on textiles can percolate down to the 
retail store. Made from material with a 
ceiling of 14 cents a yard, it should sell to the 
retailer for $1.80 and to the wearer for $2.95. 
When this material was sold to a manufac- 
turer at 53 cents a yard, and he violated OPA 
regulations by including this in his costs, the 
retail price jumped to $4.50. 

The OPA lists the black market in textile 
piece goods as one of the most serious from a 
national standpoint, but says the situation is 
improving. 

Putting scarce foods on the dinner table 
costs the American housewife a pretty penny 
if she decides black-market prices are worth 
while. 

At what she calls an out and out black 
market, a New York shopper has paid 85 to 
90 cents a pound for bacon with a ceiling of 
40 cents. OPA investigators in Cleveland 
were charged $1.40 for 2 pounds of round 
steak on which the ceiling was $1.06. 

In order to get some meat he wanted, a 
Boston butcher had to buy pork scraps at 11 
cents a pound. The only thing he could do 
with them was to sell them to the Govern- 
ment’s fats drive at 4 cents a pound. 


MEAT HOARDERS WATCHED 


Poultry dealers who buy up fowls and hold 
them in cold storage and slaughterers who 
buy too much meat at the top of their per- 
mitted price range are watched by the OPA 
in San Francisco. It regards these as danger 
signals of possible black markets to come. 

Butter can be secured through a number of 
methods. One small New York store charged 
a woman 35 cents for slightly over a quar- 
ter-pound of tub butter. That’s more than 
the $1 a pound charged in Los Angeles by 
certain dealers. 

This dairy product is cheaper in the black 
market in Philadelphia, where it sells at 75 
cents a pound. But the sellers complain the 
supply is so limited they may have to switch 
to margarine. 

One handy man in a Boston tavern adds to 
his income by buying butter at 75 cents a 
pound and then selling it for $1. Purchasers 
in that city are sometimes asked to buy eggs 
before t**y are doled out butter, in some 
instances at more than the ceiling. 

Many a pound of unwanted potatoes or 
other vegetable has been carried home be- 
cause of the tie-in practice. A woman in 
midtown New York says she has to buy at 
least $1 of tomatoes or potatoes to get a 
pound of onions. 

A Philadelphia restaurant operator had to 
take a basket of parsnips to get 50 pounds 
of onions. He paid the ceiling prices on both, 
but left the parsnips. That was part of the 
arrangement. Then he found he had been 
shortweighted on the onions. 


SUGAR 25 CENTS A POUND 


Sweet teeth also are costly to satisfy after 
the Stamps run out. One man in Washing- 
ton was able to get 5 pounds of sugar with- 
out a coupon, but his bill was a dollar instead 
of 38 cents. 

Buyers are urged to take at least 50 pounds 
of sugar in Philadelphia at 20 to 25 cents a 
pound. Apparently much of the supply is 
from a hijacking ring that has stolefi large 
amounts from trucking companies, 
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The OPA has brought charges against four 
bakers in Youngstown and Warren, Ohio, 
alleging they demanded a pound of sugar 
for each dollar in price of birthday or wed- 
ding cakes weighing four pounds or costing 
more than $2. 

To curb violations of f 
tions, the OPA is using a new weapon in the 
Boston area by seeking to deprive dealers of 
their “blanket license” to do bus 
year. It has four cases in the 
and one in Federal court involving this point. 
In New York, State and city acts which pro- 
vide jail sentences and fines are used. 

Dodges in connection with the sale of used 
cars are the most prevalent violations of price 
Ceilings in the Cleveland area, according to 
the OPA office there. The supply is being cut 
down by cars bought over ceilings and taken 
to Tennessee, Texas, and Florida for sale. 

In an Akron court case, the OPA is charg- 
ing a dealer with selling a veteran a popular- 
priced 1940 sedan at the warranty price of 
$875. In a warranty sale, the dealer guaran- 
tees the car to be in good mechanical <¢ 
tion. The veteran found the motor ha 
power and used 11 quarts of oil in 2( 
A “shimmy” in the steering mecha é 
was an impediment. he OPA says the price 
should have been $634 


d-price regu! 
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iness for a 
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State court 











CAR SALE 30 PERCENT BLACK MARKET 


Some dealers in Los Angeles believe 30 


percent of the trade tries to take “under the 
table” payments on cars. Some Portland 
dealers “take all they can get,” says James M. 
Blackford, chief PA enforcement attorney 
there. Cars with $1,200 ceilings are bringing 
$1,800 he admits, saying the black market in 


autos is going merrily and is hard t: 

“The black market is not one bit im- 
proved, and won't be until we get some pro- 
duction of scarce goods.” he believes 





Eating their cake and keeping it t has 
been accomplished in auto dealers in N¢ 
York who sell a car and then charge daily 
rentals for its use which have totaled $1,0t 
Other have exacted promises that the < 
be scld back to them after a certain period 
at a lower price. 

“Selling” of orders on new cars for Cash 
premiums as high as $300 seems to be m- 
mon practice in Detroit. Fancy offers 
being made to Cleveland dealers for |! l 
positions on their waiting lists, with « ; 
of Scotch, diamond rings, and suit i 
as bribes 

Persons have placed new car orders 
as many as 10 different dealers in this 
one company says. They buy all the ¢ 
they can and then sell them, pocke 
pronhts in cash 

A truck dealer near Wi: te 
$100 bets with prospective customers 
can get them a truck within a 
customer who abstains from t I I 
wager gets no truck Neart passe ( 
dealers load their new cars with every con- 
ceivable type of equipment to squeeze addi- 
tional profits out of the sale. 

HIGHER UPKEEP COSTS 

Even the cost of car upkeep 
raised by black-market practices. If a cer- 
tain V-8 pist« ; listed at $6£ 
garage man ir s Angeles will insi 
work be done in his own shop and sell 


rings for $13 by hiding the mark-up in lal 


costs. A Chevrolet front fender is $14 
but is obtainable from an auto wrecke 
$30. 

Nearly everyone in the building materi: 
business in the Boston area would go jail 
if we could enforce the law, an OPA Official 








there said. The situation is 


slightly, he believes 


Upgrading of lumber has become so prev- 
mmon 


th 


sac 


San Francisco that it 
“If you can pick up a board by b 
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ends without it breaking in the middle, it’s 
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have been 100 percent higher than ever be- 
fore. Suspected false grading, however, has 
to be checked before any of the order is used. 
To stand up in court, it has to be done by 
an expert grader, and there’s only a handful 
on the west coast. 

Nails are $5 a keg in 25-keg lots under 


ceilings at Los Angeles, but they’re selling 
for double or triple that in the black market. 
In extreme cases, lumber reaches $100 a thou- 


sand board feet above ceiling prices. 


War surplus materials in demand by build- 
ers have been above ceilings by Los 
Angeles dealers. The transaction is for cash, 
or the materials are billed at the ceiling and 
then extra currency changes hands. One 
builder was offered war surplus lumber at $20 
to $30 a thousand board feet above the ceil- 
ing 

The methods on labor, of course, differ 
from those on materials. The going rate for 
carpenters in Detroit is $1.80 an hour. You 
can’t get them for that unless you provide 
Saturday and Sunday work at double pay. 

Over ceiling prices aren’t confined to the 
ciries. The OPA’s national office says truck- 
ers are buying grain for cash at whatever 
prices the farmers demand and then selling 
it for what they can get. And in California, 
one farmer sold his neighbor a caterpillar 
tractor for $3,400, or $1,400 over the OPA'’s 
figure. 


sold 











Civilian Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very fine 
editorial entitled “Should Be Civilian 
Control,” dealing with the control of 
atomic energy, published in the Man- 
chester (Conn.) Evening Herald, of 
March 13, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 

SHOULD BE CIVILIAN CONTROL 

America is making slow, halting, grudg- 
ing progress toward the internationalization 
of atomic energy. So long as we propose to 
hold it as a monopoly, it is necessary that we 
devise some system for control and develop- 
ment of atomic energy within our own bor- 
ders. Toward this end, the Senate Atomic 
Energy Committee, headed by Senator Brien 
McManuon of this State, has been conducting 
hearings and making studies for many weeks. 

From the beginning the committee has 
been faced with one great controversial ques- 
tion. Should the control and development 
of atomic energy be guided by civilian mincs, 
who could be expected to place peacetime 
uses of atomic energy first, and who could 
be expected to,/encourage our scientists to 
work toward that end? Or should such con- 
trol be vested in the military, who would 
concentrate on the military side of atomic 
energy, and who are already giving us a sam- 
ple of their kind of control by planning and 
staging the rehearsal of destruction in “Op- 
eration Crossroads” this May? 

Although atomic energy is certainly a spe- 
cial subject, there is still a fundamental and 
traditional American issue involved. It is 
the i »f whether or not the military shall 

the servants or the masters of this Naticn. 


e wae servant 
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Hitherto, we have always kept them in the 
role of servant. 

From the start, military Washington has 
proposed that atomic energy be given over to 
a dictatorial military control with more abso- 
lute powers than this country has ever dele- 
gated to any official or board. This point of 
view is embcdied in the May-Johnson bill, 
which has already won the approval of the 
House Military Affairs Committee. 

The opposite point of view, advocating ci- 
vilian control, has been represented by the 
McMahon bill, which is before the committee 
which Sen x McMAnHon heads. As origi- 
nally frime is bill woulce provide for top 
civilian cor of atomic energy, with the 
military expressly barred from membership 
on the control commission. In one of the 
few instances where President Truman has 
been right on atcmic energy, he endorsed 
this principle of civilian control. 

Lately, however, the military clique at 
Washington has received some cutside heip, 
principally from the Canadian spy case sto- 
ries. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, head of 
Manhattan project, immediately greeted 
these Canadian stories with warnings about 
the leakage of American atomic secrets, his 
object apparently being to frighten Members 
of Congress into the view that only the mili- 
tary should be trusted to have anything to 
do with atomic energy. 

Early this week, it became apparent that 
General Groves had frightened encugh mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Committee to force 
Senator MCMAHON into a compromise of his 
original bill. By the compromise he present- 
ed.to the committee yesterday, there would 
have been created a military advisory com- 
mission, in a subordinate position to the 
civilian atomic energy commission. This 
military commission would have had the right 
to recommend to the main commission on 
military applications of atomic energy, and 
could have appealed to the President from the 
decisions of the civilian board on matters of 
such military import. This was a fair com- 
promise which still retained the basic prin- 
ciple of civilian control. 

Yesterday, however, Senator VANDENBERG, 
fresh from his own inauguration of the 
speak-toughly-with-Russia trend of Ameri- 
can policy, brougnt a new bill into the atomic 
energy committee. The new version was 
adopted, by a vote of 6 to 1, with Senator 
McMahon, chairman of the committee, the 
1 vote against it 

By the Vandenberg proposal, there will 
still be a civilian-control commission, but 
there will also be a military committee. And, 
py Senator VANDENBERG’s bill, this military 
committee has the extraordinary power to 
challenge and hold up any policy whatso- 
ever of the civilian committee. It can only 
challenge and hod up civilian committee 
action until the policy in question goes to 
the President, who has the final decision. 
But the practical] effect of such an arrange- 
ment will obviously be to make it impossible 
tor the civilian commission to function at 
all unless it chooses to function in complete 
advance accord with the wishes of the mili- 
tary committee. 

The Vandenberg proposal is a negation of 
the great mass of testimony the McMahon 
committee has received through its weeks 
of hearings It is cbviously a direct yield- 
ing to the Canada spy story hysteria and 
to our own military’s accursed planning for 
a war with Russia. 

The issue is, as Senator MCMAHON ex- 
pressed it to the Overseas Press Club on 
the same evening of Secretary of State Byrnes’ 
speech, that “we should now give notice to 
the world that we regard atomic energy as 
a force for peace by handing its control over 
to a civilian agency.” 

The issue is that the people themselves 
should control this tremendous power of 
destructicn, so that they shall at least have 

















a chance tec avoid having it used for their 
own destruction. 

To the contrary, we are now on the road 
to giving still furtner notice to the world 
that we are dedicating ourselves to the course 
of preparation for war. To the contrary, 
atomic energy, which was financed by the 
American people and which was developed 
by the genius of American scientists and 
the scientists of other countries, is now being 
taken out of the control of the people to 
whom it belongs and assigned to those who 
only know how to use it for purposes of 
destruction. 

Unless the rull Senate rejects the Van- 
denberg bill, this country will be taking one 
more of many steps toward war. 





Housing for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following release from 
the American Legion News Service: 


WASHINGTON, March 25.—National Com- 
mander John Stelle of the American Legicn 
announced today that he will immediately 
start a speaking campaign through 20 South- 
ern and New England States in a fight to put 
over the full Patman housing bill as an aid 
to veterans. 

The commander's Washington headquar- 
ters also announced that he and the na- 
tional legislative committee of the legion had 
directed National Legislative Director John 
Thomas Taylor to fight for the Patman bill 
when hearings on the amended house version 
of it open before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee tomorrow (Tuesday). 

“The American Legion is going to battle 
with all the force of its 2,600,000 members to 
restore the premium payment and price 
ceiling provisions which the House wiped 
out,” Commander Stelle stated. 

“Both Wilson W. Wyatt, the housing ex- 
pediter, and President Truman himself have 
termed these features the heart of the bill,” 
the commander's statement continued. “Un- 
less they are restored, the hopes of millions of 
veterans for an early easing of the housing 
crisis will be dashed. 

“During the war, more than a million 
service men and women married in contem- 
plation of establishing permanent homes 
when the war was over. The Patman bill, 
with the regulations that go with it, will give 
the veteran the house that he wants on a 
high priority and at a price he can afford. It 
will launch him on the path toward sub- 
stantial citizenship at the time he most needs 
help.” 

The $600,000,000 premium payments, Com- 
mander Stelle explained, represented only 2 
days ccst of war but would so stimulate 
production that bottlenecks in the building 
supply fields would be smashed. The pay- 
ments, he said, would not be subsidies to 
producers who already operate at a profit, but 
would follow the same cost-plus plan which 
the Government used to get war industries 
started in a hurry. 

Urging restoration of price ceilings, to the 
Patman bill, the fighting Legion chieftain 
charged that they had been eliminated 
through powerful lobbying interests. 

“There seem to be some people in this 
country who would rather have commissions 
by selling and reselling the same houses at 














spiraling prices than to take care of the men 

ho fought the war,” Stelle asserted. 

Under the Patman bill and the regulations, 

n owner could sell his property at any price 
could get on the open market, and that 

ice would then become the ceiling price for 

the duration of the emergency. 

He said the crisis is not confined to any 

e part of the country, nor to big cities, but 

t exists everywhere. 





Newspaper Charges Congress Failed To 
Meet Its Obligations on Housing Bili— 
Says House Vote Was “Sorry Per- 
formance” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reper- 
cussions over the country are indicating 
clearly that the Congress did not reflect 
the wishes of the people when it failed 
to provide the legislation needed to carry 
out the President’s housing program. 

Newspapers from every section of the 
country are expressing their indignation 
daily over the results of the vote. Under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, I should like to 
include an editorial from the Norfolk 
(Va.) Virginian-Pilot of March 8: 

SORRY PERFORMANCE ON THE HOUSING BILL 


The House has failed to measure up to its 
obligations as a responsible legislative body 
with its treatment of the Patman housing 

As passed yesterday, the bill has been 
tripped of the major provisions that would 
enable the administration to move forward 

rously against the most important prob- 
lems raised by the housing shortage. 

Preference for veterans in the purchase of 
rental of new homes, an increase in lending 

uthority for Government insurance of home 
mortgages, continuance of controls over the 
distribution of materials, restrictions on the 
export of lumber—these are good provisions 

themselves and there has been little or 
no argument about them. But they do not 
meet the real issues which must be met if 
the housing program is to succeed. 

What those real issues are is plain enough. 
The serious inflation in housing prices, the 
peculative boom already well under way, 
must be halted until the construction of new 
housing units catches up to some extent with 
the vast and unprecedented demand. And 
production of building materials must be 
stepped up rapidly so that enough new hous- 
ing units can be built. 

The Patman bill quite consistently called 
ceilings on all housing. The House has de- 
creed that existing houses should be ex- 
empt. It has retained only the authority 
for ceilings on new houses and this in diluted 
form. It has adopted the ridiculous notion 
that the way to check real-estate inflation 
is to control a small fraction of the market, 
leaving the rest open to all the bidding-up 
pressures of an extreme shortage situation. 
Under the circumstances even the new house 
ceilings lose much of their significance. For 
a few months after construction a new unit 
becomes an old one and can be tossed into 
the speculative spree. 

The Patman bill sought to increase produc- 
tion of scarce materials by authorizing sub- 
sidies to be paid to high-cost marginal pro- 
ducers who cannot operate under existing 
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price ceilings. The principle is the same as 
that invoked during the war to expand pro- 
duction of such metals as lead and copper. 
By aiding the producers who cannot, under 
normal conditions, meet the competition of 
the more efficient operators and new com- 
panies which would not enter the field be- 
cause of initial high costs, the Government 
can expand the over-all production of the 
needed materials. The bill provided for 
$600,000,000 to cover subsidies to present and 
potential producers totaling about a third of 
those in the whole field. The House killed 
the subsidy section altogether. 

The result is that, if Expediter Wyatt is to 
obtain the materials supplies required for 
the program, the Government will have to 
boost the price ceilings for all the producers. 
Without subsidies there is no other way of 
giving the marginal producers the income to 
cover their high costs. That means, on the 
basis of the $€00,000,000 estimate, a jump in 
the over-all materials bill of about $1,800,- 
000,000. It means that the efficient produc- 
ers, able now to make profits, will have those 
profits sharply increased. It means that the 
price ceilings to be put on all new houses will 
have to be raised above the original esti- 
mates. It means that the veterans will have 
to pay more for the houses to be built for 
them and that the Government will have to 
go even further into the mortgage guaran- 
teeing business. 

The sorry performance of the House is un- 
derlined by the behavior of many of its Mem- 
bers. When those vital provisions were up 
for voting, little more than half of them (253) 
were on the floor, the others preferring to re- 
main out of sight and avoid taking a stand 
against the antisubsidy and antiprice con- 
trol pressure groups. Those who did vote 
carefully dodged roll-call ballots. Yesterday, 
when the job of emasculating the bill was 
complete and all that was required was a 
routine show of faces on the weak remnant, 
many more (381) suddenly found themselves 
able to be present. 

The scene shifts now to the Senate, where 
considerably more resolution and awareness 
of responsibility must be shown if an effec- 
tive housing bill is to be enacted. 





Strikes at General Electric Co. and 
Westinghouse Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a statement of 
the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America with regard to 
strikes now taking place at the General 
Electric Co. and the Westinghouse Corp. 

It appears that the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America 
were charged with interfering with, or 
delaying the progress in scientific and 
atomic development. Evidently, the 
charge was unfounded. The statement 
which I ask to have printed presents the 
case of the United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, and I be- 
lieve that a refutation by the responsible 
officers of the union of the serious charges 
which have been made against the union 
should be printed in the Recorp. 
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The facts in the case are set forth in 
this statement, and while the General 
Electric Co. and the General Motors 
Corp. have settled with the union, the 
Westinghouse Corp. is still negotiating 
the question involved in the controversy. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

New YorRK.—In a joint st 
today, representatives of the United Ele 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(UE-CIO), now conducting a strike of 175,000 
General Electric Co. and Westinghouse Corp 
employees for $2-a-day increases, branded as 
“false and misleading” statements that the 
strike “has caused or is causing a delay 
scientific, medical, or atomic research.” 

The statement was issued jointly by Joseph 
Dormody and Edward Matthews, UE-CIO in- 
ternational representatives and respectively 
secretaries of the UE-CIO General Electric 
and Westinghouse conference boards 

“UE-CIO has made special efforts 
January 15 when our strike for a living wage 
began,” the union officials stated, “to guar- 
antee that necessary work on atomic 
medical projects be continued. Toward this 
end our local unions invited local manage- 
























itement 


since 


ments in both General Electric and Westing- 
house companies to present lists of scientific 
and medical personnel so that the local 
unions could prepare proper identification 


to permit such people through picket line 
But managements in most instances refused 
to submit such lists. 

“These facts were brought to in 
court cases in Schenectady, N. Y., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., during the past month when 
UE-CIO presented testimony now on 
record that it has made repeated efforts to 
guarantee that the strike in no way inter- 
feres with atomic or medical work in General 


light 


the 


Electric and Westinghouse plants,” the joint 
statement went on to point out. 
“In the instance of the Westinghouse Corp, 


Dr. J. A. Hutcheson, responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Westinghouse laboratories 
admitted before the court of common plea 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., on January 20, that he 
and his essociates have been offered identifi- 
cation by the union but have refused it 
Instead of accepting union credentials to 
enter the Westinghouse plant and resume 
atomic and medical experiments, these scien- 
tists in the employ of the company 
to delay their work and use such a delay : 
testimony in court against the unio 

The UE-CIO statement quotes from court 
testimony of January 30 as follows: 

“Question to Dr. Hutcheson from UE gen- 
eral counsel David Scribner: “I understand 
you considered going through the picket line 
was more important than the question of 
going in to do the work you were actuall: 
engaged in. 

“Answer by Dr. Hutcheson: The a1 
that is, “Yes” I did « 
important. 

“In the instance of the General Electric 
Co., Dr. C. Guy Suits, vice president in charge 
of the General Electric Research Laborat 
testified before the supreme court of S 
nectady on February 13 but failed to n 
any reference whatsoever to offers of UE-CIO 
made to permit scientific employees to con- 
tinue their work 


preferred 


onsider it to be more 


“However, Walter C. Heckman, assist 
works engineer at the General Electric Sche- 
nectady plant, under cross-examination by 


UE attorneys on February 13, revealed 
fact that UE-CIO had offered to admit 
scientists and other such worke 
plant. But the company failed to answer our 
letter proposing that a number of scientific 
workers be admitted through the picket lines 
“It is clear that the General Electric and 
Westinghouse companies adopted 
since January 15, when the strike beg 
UE statement says, “of prefering 
scientific work rather than deal w 


atomic 


rs into 
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striking employees and make the necessary 
arrangements with them which would have 
resulted in continued atomic and medical 
. work in company plants.” 





Without Chips 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Washington Daily News 
of March 18, 1946: 


WITHOUT CHIPS 
(By William Philip Simms) 


The world situation has become so grave, 
in view of an increasing number of Congress- 
men, that they are now demanding a further 
immediate clarification of this country’s 
position, 

Representatives Case (Republican, New 
Jersey) and Hays (Democrat, Arkansas) 
today introduced a resolution calling for a 
joint congressional committee to strengthen 
the Nation's hand. Delay, they feel, might 
force the United States to dishonor its mul- 
tiple commitinents or even endanger its own 
security. Some 24 other Members of the 
House have associated themselves with the 
project. 

The proposed committee would investigate 
the number and character of the forces nec- 
essary to fulfill our international obligations 
and determine how those forces are to be 
obtained. 

At present several standing committees in 
each House share jurisdiction over the prob- 
lems involved. But what is everybody’s bus- 
iness is nobody’s business. There is over- 
lapping and lost motion. Speed now is of 
the essence. Sinister events, one after an- 
other, are exploding all over the map every 
day, while, insofar as we are concerned, it 
is difficult to say which is disintegrating 
faster—our armed forces or our national 
prestige 

Next Monday the United Nations Security 
Council is scheduled to meet in New York. 
The fate of the new-born league of nations 
is in doubt. Tremendous issues are certain 
to be raised and, like it or not, the Council’s 
authority will be no stronger than the might 
of its members. That fact is specifically 
recognized in chapter VII of the Charter and 
by an act of Congress pledging the United 
States to contribute a major share of the 
force required to make its authority stick. 

Today, however, only the Big Three— 
Russia, Britain, and the United States— 
possess any military power to speak of. For 
the time being, at least, the other members 


of the Big Five—France and China—can’t 
even defend themselves. Yet, of the Big 


Three, only Rusisa is a going concern, mili- 
tarily speaking, and she is on a rampage of 

lf-aggrandizement. The coming Council 
meeting, therefore, is certain to reflect this 
tragic situation. Russia is deep in the game 
of power politics with the cards stacked in 
her favor. Our ex-Ambassador to Moscow, 
Averell Harriman, is quoted as saying that she 
is bluffing. Maybe she is, but her bluff can’t 
be called without chips. 

Thus many are coming to feel that it is 
high time Russia’s allies did something to 
equalize the situation. President Truman, 
Secretary Byrnes, and others have vowed the 
United States will not let the United Nations 
down. But approximately 45 smaller mem- 
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bers of that organization are anxiously won- 
dering whether and how it will make good. 

Unless Congress does something to expedite 
matters, either through the Case-Hays meas- 
ure or in some other way, Uncle Sam soon will 
be a Samson without his locks. 

World leadership imposes obligations in 
proportion to the glory. The United States, 
therefore, soon may be called upon to honor 
its pledges or abdicate. It must implement 
its diplomacy, and soon, by regaining ade- 
quate strength on land, sea, and in the air, or 
suffer humiliation at the hands of stronger 


powers. 





Constitution Hall 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


l'uesday, March 26, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I wish to insert the following edi- 
torial on the action of the DAR of the 
State of Connecticut, which appeared in 
the Bridgeport Telegram of March 21: 


STATE DAR SHOULD ACT 


The fifty-third annual State conference of 
the Connecticut DAR takes place in Torring- 
ton today. We hope that before the meeting 
adjourns it will go on record with a resolu- 
tion, speaking for all the DAR chapters in 
Connecticut, calling upon the board of man- 
agement in Washington to delete the word 
“white” from the requirements for artists 
leasing Constitution Hall. 

he Daughters of the Revolution need no 
defense on the score of patriotism. Their 
record speaks for itself. The DAR was 
founded as an organization to keep alive the 
ideals expressed in the American Declaration 
of Independence, for which our forefathers 
fought. 

Now the DAR finds itself assailed for racial 
prejudice, an unjust accusation, but one 
which is predicated upon the fact that the 
board of management in Washington, con- 
forming as they thought to local custom 
limited the renting of Constitution Hall to 
white persons. This has brought Nation- 
wide repercussions. 

It isn’t a matter of life and death whether 
a distinguished artist such as Marian Ander- 

n should be permitted to sing in Constitu- 
tion Hall, but in the long run it is a matter 
of life and death for the principles which 
we profess in this country, if we can permit 
them to be openly denied without protest. 

That is the reason for the widespread feel- 
ing that the DAR’s national board of man- 
agement should do something at once about 
that racial barrier which prevents Negro 
artists from renting Constitution Hall. 

It is unfair to the chapters throughout the 
Nation and to the rank and file of their 
membership that any aspersions should be 
cast upon them through no fault of their 
own, particularly when they have already 
built up such a splendid record for patriotic 
and civic activities. 


Later on the same day at Torrington, 
Conn., the Daughters of the American 
Revolution adopted a resolution without 
debate on the subject of Constitution 
Hall, as follows: 


Whereas the third object of the National 
Society of Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution is to cherish, maintain, and extend 
the institutions of American freedom, to 
foster the promotion and love of country, 





and to aid in securing for mankind all the 
blessings of liberty: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the national board of man- 
agement delete “white artists only” from the 
ruling governing the use of Constitution 
Hall, as adopted March 23, 1932, and to sub- 
stitute the words, “artists of merit of any 
race.” 





“Too Little, Too Late” on Food 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning 
Tribune of March 19, 1946: 

Foop-SavING ProGRaM “Too LITTLE, Too Late” 


Canada has announced a nine-point pro- 
gram to restrict the amount of food available 


to its citizens and make more food available 


to the hungry people of Europe and Asia. 
The program is designed to do what the pro- 
gram of the United States has failed to do— 
move the wheat off the farms and into the 
mills and export channels. 

The Canadian program will produce wheat 
to feed the starving without resorting to pro- 
duction of brown bread. It will produce 
wheat for export in approximately the same 
way as United States millers proposed that 
this country provide wheat for export. 

Instead of forcing millers to increase their 
extraction rate to 80 percent and giving con- 
sumers brown bread, Canada will cut down 
the amount of wheat going into mills by 10 
percent, provide incentives for sale of wheat 
now in storage on farms and provide trans- 
portation for the stored grain through box- 
car priorities. 

ACTION COMES TOO LATE 


We in the United States will continue to 
stumble along with the administration's 
brown-bread order, which does not and will 
not provide one extra bushel of wheat or 
one extra sack of flour for the hungry people 
of the world. 

The blunt truth about America’s foreign 
relief feeding commitments is that the ad- 
ministration in Washington failed to tak« 
timely measures with the vigor required to 
make them good. 

Not until the time for vigorous action had 
passed did the administration leap to the 
rescue of a failing program with a series of 
shin-plaster measures, most of them of a 
propaganda nature. 

America’s commitment was to provide 225,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat for export during 
the first 6 months of 1946. This commitment 
was made last autumn. It represented a 
minimum amount of wheat that would have 
to come from the United States to maintain 
subsistence diets in the countries to which 
it was to be shipped. 

As winter came the world food situation 
worsened. It became increasingly clear the 
amount of wheat we had pledged to ship 
abroad would not be enough. 

At the same time it became more and 
more apparent we were not in a position to 
make good on an inadequate commitment. 

The administration knew as early as last 
September, when reports of the Mediterra- 
nean basin grain crop failure were in, that 
it was imperative that we succeed in pro- 
viding the breadstuffs we had agreed to 
provide. 

There was not the slightest mystery about 
where the wheat would have to come from. 











Some 190,000,000 bushels was sucked out of 
the southern part of the American winter 
wheat area for export up to December 31. 
Export wheat for the first 6 months of 1946 
had to come out of the northern winter 
wheat and the spring wheat areas. 

To get that wheat two kinds of measures 
had to be taken. Boxcars had to be channeled 

) the area to get the wheat to ports. Ac- 
yn was required to see to it the wheat was 
fed to livestock. 

That these measures would be required was 
known long ago. But they were not ready. 

The Department of Agriculture did not 
make a move to limit feeding of livestock. 
Indeed, it took a series of steps—elimination 

f rationing, dairy subsidies, price supports 
for heavy hogs—that encouraged the feeding 
f grains, wheat included, to livestock. 

The Department failed, even, to keep a rea- 

able account of the Nation’s feed supplies. 
Not until the end of January, when the 
unuary 1 report of wheat on farms had been 
compiled, did the Department of Agriculture 
know that 61,000,000 bushels of wheat it had 
expected to find on farms was gone. 

A workable plan for getting boxcars to 

untry elevators was not ready until early 
March. Meanwhile the country elevators 
were plugged with wheat and grain could not 
move off farms. 

In January and February wheat exports de- 
clined to a trickle—in the face of the worst 
world-wide cereal shortage on record. By the 
end of March it is hoped that 97,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat or its flour equivalent will be in 
export channels. 

A pious hope is expressed that 128,000,000 
bushels can be moved in April, May, and June, 
but the responsible officials—Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson and Dr. D. A. 
Fitzgerald, of the combined food board— 
make no secret of their belief that we will fall 
short of making good. 

After permitting 61,000,000 bushels of des- 
perately needed wheat to disappear, mainly 
is feed, and failing to lay adequate plans to 
get wheat out of country elevators and to 
ports, the administration suddenly went ber- 
serk in February. 

With great fanfare, but without careful 
consultation with the milling and baking 
industries, the administration ordered millers 
to make and Americans to eat light brown 
flour. 


PLAN SOLVES NO PROBLEM 


The most optimistic estimates were that 
this order might free 25,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for export, or less than half of the ex- 
portable wheat that had been permitted to 
cisappear during the autumn. 

And this hypothetical saving of wheat was 
to be dipped out of the country’s animal feed 
supply, which was already painfully short. 

It solved neither of the problems that had 
to be solved to get wheat for export. It sent 
not a single boxcar to a single plugged 
country elevator. Instead of discouraging the 
feeding of wheat to livestock, it increased the 
demand pressure on all livestock feeds. 

Now, as a follow-up to the brown-bread 
order (which responsible officials have frankly 
called @ propaganda measure), comes a 
voluntary conservation program. America 
is asked to accept smaller loaves of bread at 
the same price; to eat one roll instead of 
two; to omit the slice of toast under the 
lamb chop; to eat johnny cake instead of 
wheat bread. 

These voluntary measures should be taken. 
But it would be well-nigh criminal to at- 
tempt to delude American housewives into 
thinking they can make good the adminis- 
tration’s failure to put an effective program 
into action in good time. 

American citizens will make these savings 
in good heart. But they are entitled to know, 
when they see pictures of people starving in 
many parts of the world, that it was “too 
little and too late,” in government, and not 
their reluctance to sacrifice, that caused their 
country to fail its pledged word. 
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Articles of Incorporation of Association 
of World War II Pilots and Aviation 


Specialists—“Chick” Logan, Their 
President, Talks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for your reading a 
most interesting charter under the laws 
of my native Statc of California. It is 
self-explanatory. 

However, I state that the vigorous, far- 
seeing president of this distinguished 
group of recent flyers for Uncle Sam 
was recently here at the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. These lads, eager to continue flying 
up where the air is clear and pure, are 
ready and eager to have opportunity for 
employment in the one field in which 
they are already trained. 

Read these words by “Chick” Logan, 
their president. 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF ASSOCIATION 
OF Wor”tp War II PILoTs AND AVIATION 
SPECIALISTS 


Know All Men By These Presents: 

That we, the undersigned, being residents 
of the county of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia, are officers and directors in the Asso- 
ciation of World War II Pilots and Aviation 
Specialists, an unincorporated nonprofit or- 
ganization, voluntarily associated to advance 
the welfare of pilots, air crewmen and air- 
craft technical specialists of World War II, 
and to preserve and promote their special 
knowledge with the thought of adapting it to 
commercial aviation, and having been duly 
authorized by the members of this organiza- 
tion to incorporate said association, we do 
hereby declare: 

ARTICLE I. The name of said corporation 
shall be Association of World War II Pilots 
& Aviation Specialists. 

Art. T.. That this corporation does not 
contemplate pecuniary gain or profit to the 
members thereof. 

Art. III. That the principal office and 
meeting place of said corporation shall be at 
533 First Nationai Bank Building, city of 
Long Beach, county of Los Angeles, State of 
California. 

Art. IV. That the number of directors of 
this corporation shall be nine, who shall be 
the governing body of said corporation, and 
whose duties shall be to carry on the busi- 
ness of said organization. That the names 
and addresses of the first who are to act in 
the capacity of said directors of this corpo- 
ration until the election of their successors 
are as follows: 

Chauncey P. Logan, Raymah M. Carter, 
Alton M. Cole, William A. Howe, Maurice A. 
Rondeau, Jack Schad, Edward O. Du Crest, 
Guy H. Colby, Covy E. Blackman, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

ArT. V The purposes and objects for which 
said corporation is formed are: 

(a) To advance the welfare of pilots, air 
crewmen, and aircraft technical specialists 
of World War II; 

(b) To encourage the advancement of air 
freight transportation; 

(c) To preserve the technical training of 
its members; 

(dad) To advance the technical training of 
its members; 

(e) To serve as a clearing house for in- 
formation concerning employment of said 
members in their specialized field; 
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(f) To from time to time provide various 
orms of entertainment of every kind and 
character for raising money to carry on the 
objects and purposes of this corporation. 

In witness whereof, we, the undersigned, 
have set our hands and seals this 16th day of 
January 1946. 

CHauncey P. Locan, 


President. 
WrutiAM A. Howe, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Los Angeles, ss: 

On this 16th day of January 1946 before 
me, the undersigned, a notary public in and 
for the county of Los Angeles, State of Cali- 
fornia, personally appeared Chauncey P. 
Logan and William A. Howe, known to me to 
be the persons named as president and sec- 
retary-treasurer respectively in the foregoing 
instrument, and whose names are subscribed 
thereto and they severally acknowledged to 
me that they executed the same. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal in the 
county of Los Angeles, State of California. 

RvuTH JACKMAN, 
Notary Public in and for the County 
of Los Angeles, State of California. 





AIR FREIGHT For NATIONAL SECURITY, 
PROSPERITY, AND HEALTH 


(An address by Chauncey P. Logan, president, 
Association of World War II Pilots and 
Aviation Specialists) 


A person would possess a short memory to 
forget the year 1941. Hell broke loose and 
we went to work with sweat on our brow and 
@ prayer in our heart. We prayed: “Give us 
time to prepare.” This meant building air- 
craft factories, expansion of existing indus- 
tries, and the training of personnel. We 
started from scratch and because of time, 
built the greatest war machine in the history 
of the world. 

Today, 1945, victory is ours. The war ma- 
chine is breaking up. The United States 
Army and Naval Air Forces are in the process 
of virtual disintegration. Thousands of 
trained pilots and highly specialized and 
technical men are being released and thou- 
sands of aircraft are being stored and weath- 
er-beaten into uselessness. Our once in- 
domitable air power is going to seed 

Atomic energy was not perfected in 1941. 
It is today. If there is another war our pray- 
ers will be one short thought. There will be 
no time. Our country will never be given 
an opportunity to prepare for war again. We 
will be the first to be attacked and in a short 
time our capacity to manufacture and organ- 
ize will be irreparably destroyed. 

Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, General Spaatz, 
General Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz, to- 
gether with the progressive leaders of our 
country agree that air superiority is a must 


for national security. It will require a pow- 
erful air force and a backlog of highly spe- 
cialized men. How are we to accomplish this 


necessity without forcing members of the 
air forces to remain in active duty? 


PROGRESS 

World War II was a struggle between the 
gangster aggressor and law and order It 
was to eliminate forever the forcing of a will 
and philosophy upon a helpless people 
through the medium of power and fear. It 
was for the purpose to live naturally, 
tablish freedom from want and opportunity; 
to work unmolested in a chosen field. For 
these inspiring and practical things our war- 
riors fought hard and died easy. 

Today, we fight another war, the war of 
peace and progress. Our greatest enemies 
are the accepted methods of doing things 
If these methods are outdated through the 
medium of science they are our enemies in 
peace. They must be defeated but unlike 


to es- 
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the aggressors of World War II, will be hon- 
ored and admired for their contribution to 
the evolution of progress and civilization. 

During World War II billions of dollars 
were spent by our Government for war. The 
greatest industrial expansion in the history 
of the world came into existence. Huge 
factories became massive and large factories 
became huge. New industry and enterprise 
mushroomed in every State. Ours was a war 
of materials and we won. This great and 
confederated effort was for war. What type 
of effort will we exert for security, pros- 
perity, and peace? 


POSTWAR JOBS 


The Department of Agricultural Research, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., estimates there is approximately 5,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables “earmarked” for air transportation. 
Oranges, lemons, potatoes, etc., and all fruits 
and vegetables found within the region of 
750 miles from consumption have been elim- 
inated for various reasons. 

Commodities eligible to be shipped by air 
represent the majority of fresh fruits and 
vegetables available in California and the 
Southern States. They include grapes, figs, 
tomatoes—fresh shelled peas, carrots, let- 
tuce, asparagus, celery, broccoli, peppers, 
strawberries, plums, apricots, peaches, pears, 
nectarines, cantaloups, crenshaw melons, and 
other items. 

If we may assume that this great tonnage 
will divert to air transportation in the future, 
will require 2,490 C-47’s (standard air liners) 
or 1,140 C-—54’s (super air liners), it is inter- 
esting to note we are considering only air 
transportation for the produce industry. The 
normal growth of tonnage for air transpor- 
jation in the future, through the process of 
education, organization, evolution, and serv- 
ice are not considered. 

To keep one C-47 (standard air liner) 
flying on schedule to the manufacturing cen- 
ters of the east from the west coast will 
require a minimum of eight pilots. 

The C-54’s (super air liners) will require 
six pilots. In addition to the aircraft’s crew, 
there will be engineers, aircraft mechanics, 
labor to load and unload, supervisors, weight 
and balance officers, freight agents, book- 
keepers, stenographers, and personnel perti- 
nent to the successful operation of the busi- 
ness. For the sake of simplicity let us as- 
sume it will require five nonflying personnel 
for each aircraft. The total personnel which 
would be required is as follows: 


1. C-47 (standard air liner): 


UMS hii cdel ob elaccwmeatansae 19, 920 
Nonflying personnel____.------. 12, 450 
coed aeannbenadenulsen 32, 370 

2. C-54 (super air liner): 
Pi i sk is Ss Casale kae 6, 640 
Nonflying personnel --.--_-..- 5, 700 
TNR iis inal catechol Saal 12, 540 


ATC AND AIR CARGO 


During the past 4 years the Air Transport 
Command of the Army Air Forces has hauled 
millions of tons of air cargo and flown bil- 
lions of passenger miles. In a press release 
of October 1, 1945, the War Department gave 
the following information: 

On June 5, 1941, the Air Transport Com- 
mand had no airplanes and a personnel of 
3—2 officers and 1 civilian. As of August 
31, 1845, Air Transport Command’s strength 
was 41,520 officers, 166,026 enlisted men, and 
23,752 civilian personnel. They were criss- 
crossing the earth with airways and flew 
6,653,000,000 passenger miles and 2,371,000,000 
cargo ton-miles. 

The total mileage for the year 1944, was 
approximately 600,000,000 miles—equivalent 
to 25,000 trips around the world at the 
Equatcr. Their planes cross the Atlantic 
once every 19 minutes; the Pacific once every 
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51 minutes. Redeployment operations make 
it necessary to bridge the Atlantic once every 
6 minutes. 

The problems pertinent to the develop- 
ment of the Air Transport Command’s mas- 
sive transportation system were evidently 
many. Each problem was met and elimi- 
nated at the time encountered. There will 
be many problems encountered in the com- 
mercial establishment of air freight trans- 
portation. These can be successfully elimi- 
nated as they arise. There has never been 
a time in the history of progress of the 
United States whereby the vision of indus- 
try was not equal to the task. The Air 
Transport Command’s accomplishments dur- 
ing the past 4 years is an established reflec- 
tion of what air freight will accomplish in 
the future. 


AIR FREIGHT AND PRODUCE 


Each year in California, there are millions 
of tons of fresh fruit and vegetables which 
are thrown away. It is left in the fields, 
plowed under, or picked to make room for 
other crops. In addition to this tremendous 
loss of food there is a normal wastage on 
all produce that is shipped. It is estimated 
at about 40 percent. This second loss is 
brought about because of the time element 
of shipping long distances, ripening enroute, 
handling, picking over by the customer, etc. 

Most produce is picked green, packed, re- 
frigerated, and shipped by rail. “Ripened- 
on-the-vine” fruits and vegetables cannot be 
shipped. Due to weather phenomena there 
are at times bumper crops. It ripens faster 
than anticipated, therefore, the crop be- 
comes a loss. Principally because of these 
reasons, it is a fact that the produce indus- 
try is one of the most unstable industries in 
commerce. 

Air transportation for fresh fruits end 
vegetables seems to be the answer to the prod- 
uce grower’s problems. It would make pcs- 
sible the shipment of produce “ripened on 
the vine,” thus salvaging for public consump- 
tion millions of tons of wasted foods and 
assisting to stabilize one of our important 
industries. 

PRODUCE HAS FLOWN 


The groundwork for the launching of this 
potential air-freight industry is in the proc- 
ess of completion. The Ralph E. Myers Co., 
Salinas, Calif., published a fresh fruit and 
vegetable report pertaining to air transpor- 
tation dated October 26, 1945. This report 
covered 30 plane loads of fresh fruit and 
vegetables shipped from the west coast to 
12 receivers in 9 terminal markets, New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, Kansas City, and Denver. 
Practically all shipments were made between 
March 1 and October 1, 1945. 

In this report there were many problems 
encountered regarding equipment, airport 
facilities, carrier performance, packaging, 
market distribution, etc., which would have 
to be worked out in order to successfully 
handle this huge potential market for air 
transportation. It is gratifying to note that 
no problem was encountered of such magni- 
tude which would make air freight for 
perishables prohibitive. 


CONCLUSION 


Air freight in the future offers the great- 
est possibilities for our country to provide 
a massive backlog of supertrained pilots and 
technical aviation men. To develop this tu- 
ture industry in a commercial manner would 
breach the gap between a perpetual, military 
air force and the democratic desire of all 
people to become and remain a civilian. 

Our future progress must be teamed with 
national security and being prepared. Air- 
freight transportation embodies each of these 
important necessities. Air-freight transpor- 
tation will provide jobs for these pilots who 
flew their war cargo over Africa, Europe, 
India, China, and the South Pacific and for 
those indispensable crews who made these 
flights possible. It will provide a medium 





whereby the perpetuation of our leadership 
in aviation will be secure. It will provide a 
progressive air freight transportation system 
for our country and will assist the eastern 
manufacture to be in the West's backyard, 
It will provide stabilization to the agricul- 
ture of the South and West. It will provide 
tasty, fresh fruits and vegetables ripened on 
the vine and with high-vitamin contents 
for national health. It will provide progress, 


_— 


Our HERO, THE CAPTAIN 


(By Chauncey “Chick” Logan, president, 
Association of World War II Pilots and 
Aviation Specialists) 


A young captain in uniform stepped out of 
the office of a national air line. There was 
an expression of disillusionment, surprise, 
and toxicity over his features. He acted as if 
he had been hit on the head with a mallet, 
On his smart, Air Corps uniform was the fa- 
miliar shiny wings which identified him as a 
pilot. Over them were the coveted ribbons 
of service and distinction—three theater of 
operations, distinguished flying cross, a mass 
of oak-leaf clusters, and battle stars; over 
the opposite pocket was the Presidential ci- 
tation and a discharge button. He was swal- 
lowing the first dregs of civilian life. He had 
applied for a job. 

“What do you know,” he said, “I have flown 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and 32 missions in 
combat. Been hit with shrapnel, served as a 
target for enemy fighters, flown on instru- 
ment in formation and in some of the worst 
weather ever known to man in the process of 
building up 1,000 hours of flying time and 
yet, they tell me I am not eligible to submit 
an application for pilot on their air line.” 
He became a person of anger as he spoke 
which finally ended with disgust “and to add 
insult to injury—they told me I was too old.” 

“There must be some sort of misunder- 
standing about your qualifications, Captain,” 
I grinned. “Surely, there is something wrong 
somewhere.” 

“You can say that again, brother,” he 
flipped back with the dawn of definite un- 
derstanding. “Brother, you can say that 
again.” 

“Captain,” I studied his young and clean 
features—there were lines about his eyes, 
appropriate to a person who had experienced 
a lot in a short time, “how old are you?” 

“Twenty-six.” The words slipped from his 
lips without thought. “And too old,” he 
added hastily, his teeth biting and clinging 
to the words “too old.” 

“Perhaps there is something else,” I of- 
fered apologetically. 

“Hell, what can I do,” he shot back vicious- 
ly. “I have never had a job. I was yanked 
out of school and qualified for the Air Corps. 
From then on it was study, study, practice, 
and study. I mastered flying, transitional 
flying, meteorology, navigation, engines, engi- 
neering, aerodynamics. I learned to fly by 
instruments, practiced battle tactics, forma- 
tion flying, and survival if we were shot down. 
The only business I know is that of serving 
my country in war. I had thought,” he hesi- 
tated a moment, wetting his lips and draw- 
ing them tight against his teeth, “I was pre- 
paring myself for aviation in the future— 
commercial aviation.” 

The story of the captain represents the 
story of the discharged Army and Navy air 
pilot. What place do they have in the civil- 
ization they were instrumental in perpetu- 
ating through combat? Are they to be dis- 
carded because victory is ours? 

Several years ago the Army and Navy Air 
Forces selected this captain with the great- 
est care. They were ready to spend from 
$100,000 up, toward his aviation training. He 
passed a perfect physical examination and 
was screened and rescreened. He was 
watched by trained personnel to determine 
if he could stand the “gaff”—what made him 
tick, etc. He was put through vigorous phys- 


ical and discipline training and if he “stood 











up” was assigned to flight. training. Records 

h w about one-third of cadet trainees were 
‘ iminated in primary flight school. Smaller 
percentages were eliminated in basic and ad- 
vance until at last, graduation day repre- 
sented the “cream of the crop” of American 
nhood. They had to be good to meet the 
xperienced pilots of our enemies. 

Today, in victory, they are still the “cream 
of the crop” of American manhood and rec- 
ords prove they are the “cream of the crop” 
of all pilots. Older, of course, but tempered 
with the fire of experience which makes them 
even better. Yet, the fact remains, they 
cannot find jobs in commercial aviation. 

Is it possible that our country and private 
industry is “missing the boat” by not utiliz- 
ing the skill of the World War II pilot? 
Will they allow their great investment, and 
skilled manpower to die a natural death and 
“99 to seed”? I think not. I believe in the 
progress and vision of the United States of 
America too much. I believe in justice and 
the freedom of each individual to pursue the 
vocation in which he is best fitted and in 
industry appropriate to happiness and se- 
curity. 
This is the Air Age. Five or six billion ton- 
miles of fresh fruits and vegetables are wait- 
ing to be shipped by air. Billions of tons of 
sea foods, medicine, tools, parts, consumer 
packages, are waiting for the operation of a 
massive air-freight transportation system. 

The creation of a air-freight transporta- 
tion system will provide jobs, not only for 
the captain, but for his buddies, the ground 
crews. It will provide and guarantee our 
courtry a backlog of superskilled pilots and 
aviation specialists for national security. It 
will provide a medium through which the 
east and west coasts will be drawn into a 
small community of prosperity and fellow- 
ship. And over all, will provide the me- 
chanics whereby earth will be shrunk into a 
community of nations and assuring the pro- 
tection against the would-be gangster of the 
future who would use the unbelievable 
atomic energy to destroy civilization. 
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Continuation of OPA Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I desire to insert in 
the Recorp a short newspaper story from 
the St. Paul Dispatch for March 22, 1946, 
that indicates the subtle and unfair man- 
ner in which OPA is propagandizing the 
country in an effort to maintain itself in 
power. The article follows: 

OPA-CONTROL SURVEY HIT AS TRICKERY 

Results of a survey of parent-teacher 
groups indicating their approval of the con- 
tinuation of OPA controls were attacked to- 
day by a Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation 
leader. 

Leland J. Melrose, St. Paul, editor of Farm 
Bureau News, in a radio address over station 
WDGY termed the question submitted to 
PTA members a typical piece of OPA pub- 
licity, which draws heavily on trickery in its 
campaigns for self-perpetuation. 

The poll conducted by the Ramsey County 
League of Women Voters among 850 mem- 
bers of PTA groups in 26 schools resulted in 
91 out of 100 members indicating preference 
for continuation of OPA controls and 94 out 
of 109 favoring ceiling prices on new and 
existing housing. 
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“Despite a Hitler-type ‘election,’ maneu- 
vered in such a way that unanimous approval 
could be expected, 76 PTA members voted 
‘thumbs down’ on the question,” Melrose 
pointed out. 

“The question asked the group,” Melrose 
said, “was so phrased as to indicate that the 
OPA was helping to prevent inflation and 
aiding in fair distribution of scarce articles 
and materials.” 

He suggested that the poll question be 
phrased as follows: 

“Do you believe that in view of the greatly 
increased costs of conducting business, the 
greatly increased costs of goods and com- 
modities to the consumer, when subsidies are 
considered, and in view of the critical short- 
ages of everything that contributes to the 
American standard of living, the OPA should 
be permitted to continue its present program 
after June 30, 1946?” 

He emphasized that Land O’Lakes and 
central livestock marketing organizations re- 
cently had blasted OPA and that the farm 
bureau wanted authority over farm commodi- 
ties placed in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture as a control over inflation. 

“Now that the Secretary has been shorn of 
the authority farmers insist that he must 
have, farmers see the need for a complete 
shakeup, and restoration of authority in in- 
formed and capable hands if inflation is to be 
controlled,” he concluded. 





Russia’s Stand on Food Hard To Explain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in 
view of the critical food situation the 
world over, I believe the attitude of 
Russia in refusing wheat to UNRRA and 
at the same time in selling wheat to 
France is very difficult to explain. The 
situation is made even more unfair and 
questionable when it is known to the 
world at large that two states of the 
Soviet Union applied to UNRRA for 
$250,000,000 in aid and have received to 
date more than 100,000 tons of focd- 
stuffs. How can Russia justify refusing 
wheat to UNRRA while at the same time 
Selling wheat to France and having two 
of her own states getting aid from 
UNRRA to the extent of more than 100,- 
000 tons of foodstuffs? 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
three articles from the Washington Post 
of March 21, 1946, one by Marquis 
Childs, entitled “Communist Tactics in 
France”; another entitled “Soviet Deaf 
to UNRRA, Sells Wheat,” by Ruth Mont- 
gomery; and the third entitled “Russia 
Sells France Grain; Silent on Plea From 
UNRRA.,” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 21, 
1946 | 
WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Marquis Childs) 
COMMUNIST TACTICS IN FRANCE 

The experts who deal in 

around the world thought 


food reserves 
they had the 
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major sources of surplus supply fairly well 
ticketed. However, about Russian food re- 
sources, as with almost everything else in 
Russia, they knew next to nothing. They 
were, to put it mildly, surprised when the 
U. S. 8. R. suddenly offered to make available 
to France £00,000 tons of wheat and 100,000 
tons of barley. 

One of the remarkable things about this 
offer was the way in which it was mede. 
News of it came in a political speech meade 
in France by Maurice Thorez, head of the 
Communist Party there. The French Foreign 
Office had neve. heard of it. 

Thorez knew what he was doing. Schooled 
in Moscow, he is a resourceful politician. He 
was telling the French that their friends in 
Russia were willing to make encrmous sacri- 
fices to help them. With the French elec- 
tions coming up in May, you could not have 
better propaganda. 


An ironically humorous footnote to this 
piece of power politics did not get into the 
news. There appears to have been consider- 


able doubt that shipping would be available 


to move the wheat from Black Sea ports 
The Communists believed that they could 
make a cheap gesture. 

Eut strenuous efforts are now being direct- 


ed from Washington to make sure that a 
least a part of that wheat is moved. For 
every ton of Russian wheat that goes to 
France, a ton of Canadian, United States, or 
Australien wheat is available for the des- 
perate famine areas in the Far E 

By permitting Thorez to make this gesture 
as a frank bid for Communist votes 





than at any time in the recent past. It 
almost too crude. 

The contrast with the other n 
fought the war as allies is too sharp. Eng- 
land, the United States, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia have been putting their surplus food 


t y + 
ations 


into a comrio: pool. Part of it goes to 
UNRRA. It is distributed to needy peoples 
regardless of their politics. It goes to Iial 


Yugoslavia, Poland, and Greece. 

Two states in the Soviet Union—the Uk- 
raine and White Russia—applied to UNRRA 
for $250,000,000 of aid. Thus far they have 
received more than 100,900 tons of focd- 
stuffs, which included no grain. 

At the same time that he holds out the 
promise of Soviet wheat, Thorez denout 
the corrupt and decadent capitalist dem 
cies. He accuses them of having imperialist 
designs on France. The line of Com- 
munists in France is very much like the line 
that was used by the Nazis to attack the 
western powers. 

Coming from Thorez, it is parti 
significant. He is a key figu 
communism, just as the 
Party is considered a key to power in \ 

It was scarcely an accident that the 





the 





Europe. ] 
signal for a shift i United S C - 
munist Party came I 

We in America have not dad t we! 
this matter of helping to relieve the 
hunger. For too long, the mit 
ignored what was apparent at le: 
ago. This was true even though poll 


lic opinion indicated a read 
sacrifices to help other peoples 


But no responsible official in th 
has ever suggested that we use our sur 
food for political purpose That would 
contrary to a deep impulse in the An 
character, which is to help stricken peo; 
wherever they are without regard to race 
creed. 

From UNRRA's retiring director, Herbert 
H. Lehman, comes a sane prop I 
final report, he suggests a world ft 
that would deal with all resources on 
emergency basis. It would replace the pres- 
ent combined food board made up of repre- 

] Canada, and 


sentatives of England, 
United States 
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If we are to compete with Russia, then, as 
Raymond Swing pointed out in a recent 
broadcast, it is better to compete with wheat 
than with bombs. We have resources far 
beyond the U.S. 5S. R. today. 

Five hundred United States engineers and 
experts, with some machines from this coun- 
try, could begin a transformation of the 
Middle East. They could immeasurably ex- 
pand standards of living which today are 
appallingly low. This is competition for life, 
and not for death. 


[From the Washington Pcst of March 
21, 1946] 
SovieT DEAF TO UNRRA, SELLS WHEAT 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

ATLANTic CiTy, March 20.—Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Will Clayton today called 
the world’s attention to an UNRRA request 
for Russian.wheat which has gone unan- 
swered while the Soviets privately negotiated 
to sell France 400,000 tons. 

In revealing the UNRRA request made 
some time ago, Clayton told the UNRRA 
council that the French sale gives ground 
for hope that the Soviet Union may be in 
a position to give a favorable reply to the 
request and thus align itself with the United 
States and other supplying countries. 

But he hinted that UNRRA’s Combined 
Food Board might materially reduce France’s 
wheat allotment because of the purchase. 

PEAK SHIP LOADING 

Pointing up the United States contribu- 
tion, Clayton revealed that we are now load- 
ing through Atlantic ports almost twice as 
many ships as we loaded during‘the peak of 
the war. 

Since D-day, he said, we have exported 
more than 10,030,000 tons of coal to war- 
torn areas, in contrast to our prewar exports 
of 49,000 tons a year. During January and 
February, we exported 2,000,000 tons of 


wheat and flour to deficit areas. 
EOARD EXTENDED 
But Clayton warned that despite com- 


bined efforts there will not be enough grain 
to permit all countries afl average of 2,000 
calories per person daily. 

Meanwhile the Combined Food Board, 
under fire from Russia, announced its de- 
cision to extend itself through 1946. Pre- 
sented to the UNRRA council by Clayton, 
Britain’s Philip Noel-Baker and Canada’s L. 
B. Pearson, the report made no direct ref- 
erence to retiring Director-General Herbert 
Lehman’s recommendation that Russia be 
included on the board, but it vaguely sug- 
gested that consideration will be given to 
proposals to adapt the organization to 
changes in the international food situation. 

Defending itself against heated criticism 
from Russia and other UNRRA receiving 
countries, the board rejected the contention 
that UNRRA has a right to state total re- 
quirements and then sukallocate to indi- 
vidual ccuntries. 

[From the Washington Post of March 21, 
1946] 
Russia SELLS FRANCE GRAIN; SILENT ON PLEA 
From UNRRA 

ATLANTIC City, March 20.—The world food 
crisis is rapidly crystallizing opinion here, 
at UNRRA's fourth council meeting, that 
all world food supplies must be forced into a 
common pool which nations may share and 
share alike. 

All supplying nations—which may include 
many Latin Americans and some neutrals, 
such as Sweden and Switzerland—are being 
considered, but the USSR is foremost on the 
list. 

In an address before delegates from 47 na- 
tions, Assistant Secretary of State William 
L. Clayton today disclosed that UNRRA 
some time ago had asked the Soviet whether 


Russia could supply any wheat to meet the 
heavy demands of hungry countries. 

“Although I understand that no definite 
reply has been received to this inquiry,” Clay- 
ton added, “it was recently announced that 
the Soviet Union has agreed to sell to France, 
reportedly for United States dollars 400,000 
tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of barley, 
providec the necessary shipping could be ob- 
tained.” 

“This report gives ground for hope,” he 
added, “that the Soviet Union may be in a 
position to give a favorable reply to the 
UNRRA request and -thus aline itself with the 
United States and other supplying coun- 
tries.” 

[A French Embassy spokesman last night 
confirmed to the Post that the transfer of 
grain from Russia to France would be a sale 
and not a gift. : 

{Many persons here had been under the 
impression that it was a gift. Published re- 
ports announcing and relating to the trcnsfer 
have put the total involved at 500,000 tons 
of wheat and 100,000 tons of barley.—Editor’s 
note. | 

Clayton told the delegates that the United 
States was happy, at the request of France, 
to provide the necessary shipping to carry the 
grain from Russia to France “even at the 
sacrifice of other cargos for-the return trip 
for which the vessels had been originally 
scheduled.” 

Australia suggested “there is no doubt that 
the combined food board (made up of the 
United States, the United Kingdom and 
Canada) would be a better body if Russia 
were to join and pool information of focd 
supplies.” 

Russia’s chief delegate here, N. I. Feonov, 
in an interview, said that he has no infor- 
mation on how his government will respond 
to the discussions. He has, however, criti- 
cized the CFB'’s allotments. 

Clayton said the supplying nations would 
have to cut food shipments to nations which 
find a “new source of supply” (such as 
France) in justice to the nations “without 
access to the new source.” 

He recalls that the United States had been 
asked to cut its grain consumption 40 per- 
cent, and its fats and oils 20 percent. 

Czechoslovakia’s Vladimir Hurban told the 
Council that grain supplies were now so 
short 1n his country that flour mills would 
have to stcp grinding by the end of the week. 

Nations receiving aid from UNRRA—and 
several which are doing their own purchas- 
ing, such as India—are rapidly being re- 
duced to a 1,200-calorie day. India has said 
even that low diet cannot be maintained 
unless it gets 2,000,000 tons of wheat by May. 

UNRRA’s Director General Herbert Leh- 
man, is seeking here a pledge from the 47 
member nations to a rigid food conservation 
program. 

Clayton agreed with an emphatic request 
that all nations with adequate food—‘“and all 
those which could become supplying nations, 
thrcugh emergency measures’ make food 
available. 

The combined food boards issued a report 
yesterday which showed that irritations were 
mounting here as the search for food be- 
comes more acute. 


ASKS FULL AUTHORITY 


The CFB insisted in the report that it 
should have full authority to allocate short 
food supplies, nation by nation. UNRRA 
has insisted that it be allotted a total, and 
given freedom to adjust food shipped to vari- 
ous nations as the rapidly changing needs 
come up. 

The CFB also complained—as Lehman has 
done on the behalf of UNRRA—that the na- 
tions receiving food supplies were not turn- 
ing in adequate reports. 

The council heard from A. N. Baronovsky, 
of the Ukrainian Soviet, that his people had 
received only 21 percent of the food they had 
requesied, and that the allotment of fats 
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for 1946 would permit only 414 pounds p 
person. 

Venezuela again said it is willing to accept 
immigrants from the pool of 900,000 displaceq 
persons still cared for in UNRRA camps, re- 
serving ‘“‘the right to pick the persons.” 

Sir John Boyd Orr, director of the Uniteq 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
whose executive committee is in session here, 
told UNRRA that the organization was pre- 
paring to help in the world drive for adequate 
food. 

He said FAO would be the continuing 
United Nations body dealing with food prob- 
lems and would consider the advisability of 
uniting all existing food agencies. y 

Dutch approval was given to a program for 
world sharing of food by E. C. Zimmerman, 
of the Netherlands, who expressed “complete 
agreement” with Lehman's recommendation 
for restoration of rigid wartime food controls. 

L. B. Pearson, of Canada, said his country 
had cut the use of grain for beverages by 50 
percent and would increase extraction from 
wheat by 10 percent. 


er 


RUSSIA DOESN’T BELONG 


Pearson indorsed Lehman’s suggestion that 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics join 
the combined food board and said “I favor 
the membership of all United Nations in all 
international agencies—and I am thinking of 
the Focd and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Bank and Fund, and the Avia- 
tion Council.” 

Russia is not a member of the agencies 
Pearson named. 

China’s relief director, T. F. Tsiang, told 
the Council British Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies were getting three times as much 
rice as China. 

“Impression has spread that allocations of 
food have not been just,” Tsiang said. 





British Plan Broadcasts to Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the Washington 
Post: 

DRITISH PLAN BROADCASTS TO SOVIET UNION 


Lonvon, March 19.—Beginning next Sun- 
day, the British Broadcasting Corp. will 
broadcast three 30-minute programs daily in 
Russian to the Soviet Union, Assistant Post- 
master General W. A. Burke announced today 
in the House of Commons. 

Burke’s announcement noted that th 
Moscow radio makes several broadcasts of 
news and comment daily in English, but he 
said Britain would not attempt to coun‘er 
foreign broadcasts. 

The Russian-language broadcasts will add 
to an already extensive European service in 
many languages by the BBC. 

The BBC has not hitherto broadcast in 
Russian because the Soviet Government im- 
pounded civilian receiving sets on the out- 
break of war between Germany and the 
U. S. S. R., and there wou!d have been little 
point in making such broadcasts,” Burke said. 
But now, he added, “the Soviet authorities 
have lifted the wartime restrictions on lis- 
tening in.” 

A BBC official said at least 15 minutes of 
each broadcast would be given over to news, 
including a 5-minute talk similar to those 
trailing BBC news broadcasts to Europe. 











Such talks frequently concern political or 
diplomatic affairs. 

The other half, he said, will present music 
on some days, and press reviews, talks, and 
features on other days. 

The first program will be broadcast at 4:45 
p. m. Sunday (11:45 a. m., eastern standard 
time) or 7:45 p. m., Moscow time. 





The Caste System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of MIllinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a column 
by Carleton Kent on the caste system, 
which appeared in the Chicago Times: 


CASTE SYSTEM 
(By Carleton Kent) 


WASHINGTON.—There is a former National 
Guard bugler in town who has a deep-seated 
hunch that Secretary of War Patterson’s 
naming a committee of former GI’s to inves- 
tigate personnel relations in the Army did 
not spring forth full-grown from the kindly 
minds of the West Point Protective Associa- 
tion entrenched in the Pentagon Building. 

It is his idea that the original impulse 
probably came from a Reserve officer of long 
standing who lives at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. Let us be frank. The broken-winded 
bugler is your obedient servant. The reserv- 
ist is Harry S. Truman. 

Undoubtedly both of us have been annoyed 
in the past by the (a) supercilious attitude, 
or (b) magnificent condescension of Army 
Regulars. I still recall vividly the profane 
things a Regular Cavalry sergeant bugler said 
about the way I had just played church call 
one Sunday morning near Fort Riley, Kans. 

The President has not confided to me his 
experience with the academy superiority 
complex. But he does not need to. Any court 
in the land will admit as evidence per se the 
fact that he has been a Reserve officer for 
more than 25 years. 

Nor do he and I need to get our heads to- 
gether to realize that Secretary Patterson’s 
committee is going to find out that the Army 
has a caste system, and that enlisted men 
and Reserve and National Guard officers don’t 
like it. And the same goes for the Navy, 
which is going to conduct a similar investi- 
gation. } 

Once the committees have completed their 
hearings, and rounded out their records by 
adding Bill Mauldin’s wartime cartoons and 
clippings of the B-bag, Mail Call, and other 
gripe columns which academy-minded officers 
keep trying to censor or suppress in service 
papers, the way will be clear for action to- 
ward building a citizens’ army of the best 
type possible. 

There are lots of ways of accomplishing 
this. Eliminate “off limits to enlisted men” 
signs at bathing beaches, bars, and theaters, 
Enforce rules that enlisted men and officers 
are to get the same kind of quarters and chow, 
and uniforms—except for the insignia of 
rank, 

Equalize furlough and terminal-leave sys- 
tems and pay. Make it a regulation that a 
private can dance with the prettiest girl at 
& party just as often as a captain, if the girl 
is agreeable.- 

Make it an order that during wartime in 
rear or base areas, if there is to be an saluting 
at all, that the suety desk-bound officers have 
rear or base areas, if there is to be any salut- 
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ing at all, that the suety desk-bound officers 
have to salute combat GI's who are on leave 
from the front. 

Adopt the American veterans’ committee 
and extinct Yank magazine plank—let no 
man be a commissioned officer unless he has 
served in the ranks, by all means including 
West Point and Annapolis graduates. 

It’s a wonderful opportunity to prove the 
contention of an overwhelming majority of 
civilian minds which have recently had con- 
tact with the military system that a civilian 
army can be decently democratic as well as 
disciplined and efficient. 





Army Courts Merit Probe Patterson 
Orders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, on the floor earlier today I 
praised the action of Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson in creating a board 
of nine prominent civilian judges to re- 
view the procedures of the Army’s mili- 
tary courts. The announcement of the 
action was made through a statement of 
Association, which 
quoted Secretary Patterson as saying: 

The War Department wants the most effi- 
cient and just system of military justice 
that can be devised in the light of military 
experience, American conceptions of punitive 
justice and enlightened penology. 


The association’s president Willis 
Smith, of Raleigh, N. C., nominated the 
committee, which is said to include five 
former presidents. 

The board members will be Dean Ar- 
thur T. Vanderbilt, of New York Uni- 
versity Law School, chairman; Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff, of the District of 
Columbia Federal District Court, secre- 
tary; W. T. Joyner, of Raleigh; Joseph 
W. Henderson, of Philadelphia; Jacob M. 
Lashly, of St. Louis; Walter P. Arm- 
strong, of Memphis; Federal Circuit 
Judge Morris A. Soper, of Baltimore; 
Floyd E. Thompson, of Chicago, former 
chief justice of Illinois; and Frederick 
E. Crane, of New York, former chief 
justice of the New York Court of Appeals. 

The board will make its headquarters 
in the War Department here and is 
scheduled to hold its first meeting next 
month. Secretary Patterson promised 
that the Department will place at its 
disposal all pertinent information avail- 
able, and that it wilk have full freedom 
of action. 

In my earlier remarks, I referred to 
the findings of Lt. Col. Will G. Robinson, 
lately released from the Army, who 
served in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department during the war and who 
found that military justice works in 
strange ways. I am transmitting a copy 
of his findings and comment to Secre- 
tary Patterson, and, under permission 
heretofore granted, place my letter and 
the attachment in the Recorp at this 
time. The matter follows: 
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House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1946. 
The Honorable Rosert P. PaTrexson, 
Secretary of War, 
Pentagon Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I was delighted 
this morning to read the announcement that 
you had named a special board of civilian 
judges to examine the procedure of the Army 
in courts martial. The need for such 
study was brought forcibly to my attention 
a few days ago when I read the conclusions 
of a friend who served in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department during the war, and 
whose duty it was to review the procedure in 
some of the courts. 

His findings that only 4.2 percent of persons 
charged with offenses were found not guilty 
in some 9,200 cases, of which 41.4 percent 
were cases involving great controversy as to 
facts and adequacy of proof and that officers 
were acquitted in 15.4 percent of the cases in 
general court as against 7.5 percent for 
listed men are abundant evidence of 
need for a review of Army courts such a 
you have directed to be made. 

Because of its pertinent content, I enclose 
a copy of the study to which I have referred. 
It was made by Will G. Robinson of Pierre, 
S. Dak., lately a lieutenant colonel on 
staff of the Judge Advocate. Again, I com- 
mend your action. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
Representative, Second District 
of South Dakota. 


en- 


the 


the 


CHANGE DESIRABLE IN MILITARY JUSTIC: 
(Statement by Will G. Robinson, Pierre, 
Ss. Dak ) 

Organizational commanders are responsi- 
ble for the discipline of their commands 

This reaches right down through a 





companies. It’s a 24-a-day propositior 
better the commander the less need for 
cipline. But, in its finality, the court mar- 
tial is the bulwark of disciplin Against 
it all discipline must come to rest. Under 
the present system the man who is respon- 
sible for the discipline controls the action 
ef the court martial to too great an extent 

There is no more fundamental diffe 
in the world than the difference between 
power and right. We say might makes rig! 
Of course, no one from a moral standpoint 
believes this to be true. The hist 
world is full of the abuse of right by power- 
drunk dictators. Within his Ken, the or- 
ganizational commander is a little Caesar, 
a dictator supreme. 

To lessen the impact of dictatorship we 
have established a system of reviews oi 
judicial acts of these people which actu 
does accomplish a very deal in fina 
insuring justice. 

I do noi say it is not doing a rather ¢ 1 


great 


job of 1t. I do say that a changed system 
could do a better job of it. 

Where do I acquire any competencs 
speak on this subject? In the past 2 


years I have personally reviewed to exceed 
400 general court-martial records to see t} 
justice was done. The record on these 
general court-martial cases is rather com- 
plete. The courts and law members are 
fairly well versed in what constitutes jus- 
tice. If, in reviewing the case, I make an 
error the next higher echelon has its inning 
and the present system does obtain a pretty 
high average of justice. 


REVIEW OF 9,200 CASES 


During this time I have finally passed on 
1,840 special court records and 7,082 sum- 
mary court records as of this 20th day of 
June 1945. Every one of these cases has been 
looked over to asrertaip if there has” been 
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a departure from fundamental justice in 
the course of trial, first by some trained 
assistant and then, casually, if he believes it 
r, kut with a fine tooth comb 


yroper orde 
and frequently very considerable investiga- 
tion, outside the record, if he finds anything 
dubious about the case. 
Th 











e 


se 9 200 plus cases range right down the 
line from murder and rape to off-limits cases 
and like minor delinquencies 

The minor delinquencies ‘accounted for 
only 35.4 percent a. w. o. 1.’s and desertions 
for 23.2 percent of the totals. This leave 
41.4 percent, or in round number, 3,800 cases 
where the cffense was relat ive sly sericus and 
not the subject of easy proof and irequently 
involving great controversy as to facts, ade- 
quacy of proof and othcr legal difficulties. 

In all of these cases just 391 men, or 4.2 per- 
cent, were found not guilty. That from ci- 
vilian standards is a very low percentage 

It is noteworthy and perhaps here is the 
crux of the whole matter, comment upon 
which will be made later in general ccurts, 
which are the only ones that can try officers, 
the percentage of acquittals was 15.4 percent 


for cfficers as against 7.5 


5 percent for enlisted 
men. 








GENERAL COURTS MOST CAREFUL 
Every safeguard is sought to be erected 
around persons submitted to general courts 
for trial. There is a mandatory investigation 
conducted by an unbiased officer, the whcle 
pretrial record then has to be submitted to 
an cfficer _of the Judge Aarons General’s 








the evidence sufficient recommends ‘tris ial ‘to 
an experienced cfficer, who as the commander, 
only can refer it for trial. 

Thus it can be seen that the question of 
probeble guilt is reviewed by no less than 
four persons, including his unit commancer, 

rs 


who personally knows the soldier, before the 
case is even referred for trial to a general 
ccurt 

Yet in general courts, where the prcbabil- 


ity of guilt is well substantiated, the poer- 
centage of acquiitals of officeys is four times 
that for all courts and twice that of enlisted 
men 

Frequently the enlisted man raises the 
question as to why he isn’t tried by a court 
of his peers and when the percentage of ac- 
quiitals of officers is regarded, it is obvious 
that he feels he has a real grievance and a 
not wholly unsupported example to accenitu- 
ate the justice of his complaint. The in- 
tezrity of the court must be maintained and 
the enlisted man frequently feels that he gets 
a different deal than do officers. 

It is hard to show what happens in gen- 
eralities. Let’s be specific. 

A battalion, perhaps because of over-all in- 
efficiency, perhaps because it has a mission 
that permits its members to have much idle 
time, for, which the devil proverbially finds 
much use, perhaps because through admin- 
istrative action it has become the dumping 
nd for misfits and rejects from many out- 
fits and prokably because of a conjunction 
of all these elements, has a bad disciplinary 
record. Some inspector discovers this or 
some higher commander discovers it throvgh 
reports, or some peculiarly difficult situation 
in military law arises, which puts the finger 
on this outfit. 

What happens? Down the echelon of 
command goes the word, the umpty umph 
battalion has a miserable disciplinary record. 
What is the matter? Get busy on this. Cor- 
rection is necessary. 

An the luckless battalion commander is 
on the spot, as well as his superiors up the 
chain. It is charged that his discipline is 
poor; that he is too soft; that he is too hard; 
re tries too many men; that he doesn’t 

igh men. The pressure is on. 

s, of course, is not a happy situa- 
so far as military or any other sort of 
justice is concerned. It’s akin to the situ- 
ation when a new police commissioner de- 


PTOV 
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cides that every policeman ought to make 
one or two or three arrestsaday. The police- 
man can’t invent crime but he can be over- 
meticulous in picking up minor crime which 
perhaps he has been overlooking in his search 
for real miscreants. 


JUDGE, JURY, AND EXECUTIONER 


So justice goes to work. The commander, 
wholly in contravention of the divorcement 
of the judicial from the executive, as is so 
fundamentally a part of our national system, 
decides who shall be tried, selects the court 
to try them, and then passes on the work 
of the court. Not infrequently the court 
is not openly but quietly coerced. This is 
reprehensible but easily understandable and, 
of course, thoroughly at variance with the 
theory of justice. 

The commanding officer, well knowing of 
the predcliction, prejudice, peculiarity of 
some higher commander, whom he has to 
face and not infrequently placate in the 
course of command, may unduly emphasize 
the gravity of the offense, the necessity of 
heavy penalty, the probable guilt of the of- 
fender. He is not dishonestly actuated in 
this, for usually he is wholly convinced of 
all that he emphasizes, but wants to insure 
results. Yet the court is, to a great extent, 
his creature. They can be and not infre- 
quently are subjected to the commander's ill 
humor when the results obtained do not suit 
him, both in small and great comma ands. 
Knowing cr sensing this, the court may not 
be as free and untrammeled in their deter- 
minations as an independent court should 
be. 

It is in@eed unfortunate that all com- 
manders are not judicially minded. Some 
most successful administrators and tacticians 
are not. Some believe that the means justi- 
fies the end. They have a good argument 
frequently, for they in their turn are judged 

solely by end results. But that is not the 
thing of Which justice is composed. Sol- 
diers, once in the military forces, surrender 
many rights they as civilians enjoy. 

Commanding officers must be entrusted 
with a vast - iscretion. It may seem silly to 
make men wear neckties, never put their 
hands in their pockets, wear woolens in hot 
weather or cottons in cold weather. It fre- 
quenily is silly. But I would ke the last to 
deny that right to the commander who in 
its finality is resconsible that his command 
perform its mission. 

For example, a commander decides that 
every man, including himself, shall perform 
all missions involving travel of less than a 
mile on foot and that he shall double time 
half of it and quick time at a cadence of 
140 a minute the balance. To many that 
might seem silly. But so long as his orders 
do not defeat his purpose and contribute to 
the creation of good soldiers, they must be 
carried out with faith and loyalty, no matter 
how repugnant to the soldiers’ sense of 
necessity. 





THREE POINTS OF WEAKNESS 


However, I do not believe that it is sound 
to have him (1) select the courts, aside from 
summary ccurts for minor delinquency; (2) 
send the.caces to courts of his choosing and 
then (3) review and frequently criticize their 
work oOfficialiy and otherwise. 

For example, how can a commander fairly 
rate the member of a court on his efficiency 
report whom he fully believes has failed to 
exercise reasonable judgment? His knowl- 
edge of all the facts that actuated the courts- 
martial determination is ex parte and usually 
contained in the cold words of a cold record 
and not infrequently the officer may have 
been 100 percent in agreement with the com- 
mander, but a mincrity on the court. 

If there was no other reason than that 
for divorcing the courts from command, I 
believe that alone would suffice as a gocd 
and sufficient reason, as we cannot hope to 
find all commanders Justinians, 


Example ofttimes is of more import than 
any generality. 

In a pretrial review of a case which involveq 
an officer who had to a degree comported him- 
self in a manner not entirely in conformity 
with the idea of “conduct becoming an 
Officer and a gentleman,” I had occasion to 
say: “This is a rather close question and I 
am of the opinion that a court might not 
agree with us as to the gravity of this con- 
duct.” 

The answer, and the man who made it I 
believe has a reasonably fair sense of justice 
and a realization of his responsibilities, was, 
“Don’t worry about that, I'll appoint a court 
of X aaa Y and Z (mentioning officers by 
name) and they will know what to do.’ 

That “attitade, at best, would be called 
“packing the court” and, at worst, which it 
nct infrequently is, would merit a far harsher 
term. And courts are not infrequently 
“paced” to cbtain an opposite result, which 
is cqually if not more reprehensible. 

I do not say this in any sense in a dis- 
gruntled manner. I have no personal ax to 
grind and have had the most happy contacts 
with the ofilcers with whom I have chanced 
to work. Moreover, I have seen very little 
evidence of active animus or unreasonability 
in subordinate commanders. 

However, I have in innumerable instances 
seen commanders of all grades coerced in 
their behavior by some times unthinking 
comments made by superiors, whose edict was 
unfortunately accepted as law by the sub- 
ordinate who wanted, and not infrequently 
would submerge his own sense of justice, to 
obtain the transient goed will of his superior. 

Because cf these things I believe: 

FIVE CHANGE3 PROFOSED 


1. Commanders would exercise the func- 
tions cf ccmmand better, with less difficulty, 
and with no loss of prestige or functional 
capability, if all courts, except summary 
courts, were wholly separated from the chain 
of command, answerable in every aspect only 
to the commander in chief. 

2. That traveling genéral courts of three 
members, composed of field officers with long 
understanding of discipline, military neces- 
sity, and military law, should be created, com- 
plete with reporters, to travel circuits and 
try general court cases which would be re- 
ferred to them by much the same system now 
prevailing, including investigation, review by 
a judge advccate, and reference by command- 
ing officers who would have general court 
jurisdiction to refer cases but not to review 
them. 

This traveling general court should also 
exercise a reviewing authority’s power of sus- 
pension and remission, which would be re- 
ferred to them for study in advance of their 
arrival cn a post. 

3. A traveling or fixed special court of cne 
highly qualified officer, depending on the 
volume of business at any given post a:d 
answerable to no one in the command chain, 
who would try all special court cases referred 
to by officers having jurisdiction to refer 
cases and which would be reviewed, for ap- 
peal purposes, only by a staff judge advocai2 
of the general court jurisdiction, who cou!d, 
if he disagreed on the record, require a re- 
trial to a different special court, or allow 
an appeal on the record to the next general 
court coming into the command. 

4. A staff judge advocate who would func- 
tion just es he now does as to all summery 
courts and who would aid both general ard 
special court jurisdictional commanders in 
determining references an who would in ad- 
dition review special ccurt determinaticns 

s set up in (3) above, and conduct the office 
of record for all cases, summary, special, and 
general, inscfar as not incompatible with 
the suggestions above, in essential com- 
pliance with existing law. 

In my opinion such a system would have 
a very large number of advantages, includ- 
ing: 












1. Relieve the commander of a judicial 
function that does interfere measurably with 
his command function. 

9. Insure a much more even type of pun- 
military law in both general and special 
y emove one source of great friction in 


commands where the officers try men with 


whom they have to work and with whom they 
have daily contact. 

4. Create in the mind of the enlisted man 
a belief, which many do not have today, that 


courts are instruments of justice and not 
merely instruments of military oppression 
by their superiors, where officers and enlisted 
men alike were tried. 

Permit in military courts a sound di- 
vorcement of the executive and judicial func- 

6. Reprieve line officers from what, at times, 
is a great interference with their regular 
command duties. 

While this proposal in some ways appears 
to be revolutionary in its nature it would 
involve but minor changes in either the 
Courts Martial Manual or in the general 
theories of military justice, and it would, in 
my opinion, insure a uniformity of justice 
which the present system cannot possibly 
achieve, and forever eliminate the enlisted 
man’s commentary that he might as well 
plead guilty and get it over with because he'll 
get six and six anyhow. 





Mr. Roosevelt’s Heirs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Herald Tribune 
of Monday, March 25: 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S HEIRS 


A certain thin pall of gloom, if not of fore- 
boding, seemed to lie over the Jackson day 
oratory as it rumbled through Saturday eve- 
ning from coast to coast. This was no con- 
fident beginning of another march to vic- 
tory. The President went through the pre- 
scribed rites; he duly recounted the Demo- 
cratic Party’s achievements and rededicated 
it to the spirit of Andrew Jackson and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but somehow neither 
spirit—neither the fire of Old Hickory nor 
the subtler trenchancy of Mr. Roosevelt— 
seemed to be presiding over the dinner tables. 
Secretary Wallace, for the left wing, was told 
to beat the old tom-toms about the bour- 
bon Republicans and their blind adherence 
to their reactionary tradition. Chairman 
Hannegan, for the right, was assigned the 
grim duty of telling the party that if it could 
not make -peace between its own bourbons 
and its radicals it would lose Congress in the 
November elections. All three and many 
lesser lights were seriously concerned for 
party unity, and the uncomfortable fact re- 
mains that there is no party unity. 

There is no unity, in large measure be- 
cause there is no program to unite behind. 
The “principles of Franklin D. Roosevelt,” 
aside from being somewhat elusive quanti- 
ties in themselves, are no substitute, nearly 
& year after that stateman’s death, for a 
concrete and practically possible system of 
measures advanced to meet the practical 
problems of a time which Mr. Roosevelt was 
not required to face. President Truman has 
his proposals, some of them nécessary, some 
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of them dubious, some of them in conflict 
with others. He has lacked the facility to 
analyze the situation before him, to concen- 
trate on essentials and to dramatize the 
main lines of policy which he is endeavoring 
to follow without regard to side issues. His 
inspirations have been too desultory and 
often too late. His strike policy seemed too 
much at variance with his anti-inflation 
policies; his military policies have seemed to 
veer too easily with the winds; his social 
security and minimum-wage demands have 
seemed to stand too isolated from the gen- 
eral context. In the Jackson Day address 
he appeared to be trying to focus the effort 
on price control and on the housing pro- 
gram, but it is late in the day—especially 
in face of a Congress and a country who 
have been given too much reason to suspect 
that next week the whole focus may be a 
quite different one. 

In the result there is no party unity. It 
is unfortunate for the Democratic party. 
But it is not too fortunate for the country, 
either. The coalition of conservat’ve Demo- 
crats and Republicans now exerting so much 
power in Congress is effective in opposition; 
it is not an effective instrument for positive 
action, and we need defined and positive 
action very badly. The failure of the Tru- 
man administration anc its varty to provide 
consistent programs and policies for the re- 
conversion period and to carry them through 
unquestionably opens a major Republican 
opportunity. Mr. Hannegan’s fears are by 
no means groundless. But it is still an op- 
portunity only, and to seize it will call for 
that vigor, soundness, and consistency of 
view within the Republican ranks which the 
Nation no longer finds among the heirs to 
Franklin Rocsevelt’s long tenure. 





Forgotten Annuitarts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F, EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of March 24 which 
rings the bell on the subject: 

FORGOTTEN ANNUITANTS 


Almost 4 months have passed since the 
Senate voted to extend the benefits of the 
amended Civil Service Retirement Act to Fed- 
eral employees retired prior to January 1942. 
It remains for the House to act on this press- 
ing legislation to correct a long-standing in- 
justice to a small group of elderly men and 
women living on meager annuities that are 
but a fraction of the amounts to which they 
would be entitled if they had been lucky 
enough to retire after passage of the measure 
increasing annuities. 

The House Civil Service Committee is ex- 
pected to report out shortly a bill increasing 
the basic salaries of classified Federal em- 
ployees. This seems an appropriate time, 
therefore, for the committee to speed action 
on the pending measure to step up the pen- 
sions of the neglected men and women who 
have been the victims of a presumably acci- 
dental failure of Congress to include a retro- 
active clause in the 1942 amendment to the 
Retirement Act. They have waited during 
four long years of rising prices for correction 
of the injustice done them by a legislative 
oversight, and while they waited their ranks 
have been steadily thinned by death. The 


case for redress is all the more appealing be- 
cause it concerns a small and modest group of 
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individuals neither disposed nor able to make 
political capital out of their situation. 

A typical example of the kind of restrained 
appeal that should rouse our legislators to 
action comes from the collector of customs of 
the port of New York. He says that he has 
seen the top men of several of the most im- 
portant divisions of the service retired on 
reaching the age limit on annuities repre- 
senting less than 25 percent of their annual 
Salaries. “It was with deep regret,” he said 
in a letter to the chairman of the House Civil 
Service Committee, “that I saw these men 
leaving the service, after long years of faith- 
ful work, with a pension which in no circum- 
stances was adequate, and I believe the pas- 
sage of the bill now before your committee 
would go a long way to correct the injustice 
to the men who of necessity had to leave the 
service before the passage of the present re- 
tirement bill.” 





Eisenhower Sees Need for GI Reforms 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier today I took occasion 
to commend the action of Secretary of 
War Patterson and Chief of Staff Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, for the ac- 
tion they have taken to set up a joint 
board of officers and enlisted men to 
investigate the so-called caste system 
in the Army and to recommend such 
changes as their investigations may lead 
them to make. 

This action was announced last week, 
and had special interest for me because 
on March 15, 1946, I had written General 
Eisenhower on the subject, enclosing a 
letter from a soldier at Fort Benning, 
and relating some observations of GI’s 
with whom I recently had an opportunity 
to discuss their Army life. 

I thought the letter from the soldier, 
Earl A. Hausle, whose home is in Spear- 
fish, S. Dak., was remarkable for its 
clarity in presenting the enlisted man’s 
point of view and for its understanding 
of the Army’s problem. I am placing it 
in the RecorD, under permission granted, 
for those reasons which impelled me to 
send it to the Chief of Staff. 

And for similar reasons, because of its 
revelation of the human qualities of the 
great commander who led the Allied 
armies to victory in Europe, and his own 
fine sense of justice and square dealing 
based upon mutual respect between of- 
ficers and men, I am placing in the Rec- 
orp the reply which I received from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

One paragraph, alone, from General 
Eisenhower’s letter deserves far wider 
reading than it will get in my files, and 
because I think it should be brought to 
the attention of every soldier, past and 
present, I am setting it out separately. 

While recognizing the need for cer- 
tain reforms which pressure of battle 
conditions did not permit instituting, 
General Eisenhower says: 

There is even a greater need for assuri 
that every man from the highest bras 
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the lowest private in the ranks clearly un- 
derstands that while we must make some dis- 
tinction based upon professional attain- 
ment and upon weight of responsibility, 
these distinctions must never imply nor con- 
done any assumption of human superiority, 
which is not only un-American and unethi- 
cal, but is ineffective in developing the kind 
of unit that is necessary to battle success. 


The letter follows: 


THE SOLDIER’S LETTER 


TANK TRAINING Company, I. T. D. No. 1, 
Fort Benning, Ga., February 26, 1946. 

DEAR Mr. Case: At the present time it 
seems that Congress is concerned with legis- 
lation which is aimed at getting more men 
to enlist in the Regular Army. 

Only a month ago I would have said that 
an increase in pay which is now being advo- 
cated by the War and Navy Departments 
and also by Congressman VINSON of Georgia 
will be sufficient to gain the number of en- 
listed men deemed necessary by the Chief 
of Staff. Now I know that an increase in 
pay alone could not do the job unless it 
Was such an extravagant one that it could 
hardly be afforded. 

In the opinion of most GI’s now serving 
many changes must be made before the Army 
would begin to be a start of what it now 
claims to be. 

Of all the men I have seen and talked to 
on the five different posts and camps I have 
had the misfortune to be on, not one of 
them who was not a Regular Army man be- 
fore Pearl Harbor likes it. Not me! Even 
many of the Regulars find the situation al- 
most unbearable and remain only because 
they have no civilian occupation. 

Does it not seem strange that in the Army 
of the United States, an army that fought 
so valiantly and victoriously for freedom and 
democracy, is a place where there is neither 
freedom nor democracy? 

These men whom the Nation asked to lay 
down their lives if necessary, and who they 
are now asking to be the so-called guard- 
ians of democracy ask to be treated as men. 
If we are to serve, it is only fair that we 
should share in that which we are serving 
to preserve. 

When a man is not busy he should be al- 
lowed to relax in his barracks or day-room., 

obs should not be created merely to keep 
men busy. Promotion should be along the 
same lines as those of the Navy. All men, 
regardless of rank, should have the same 
treatment where Government expenditures 
are concerned, as far as clubs, recreational 
facilities are concerned. There should be no 
distinction between officers and men and first 
three grades and men of lower rank are con- 
cerned. 

Courts martial should be changed to re- 
semble regular trials by judge and/or jury; 
the present system is completely unfair. 

Men should be put in jobs that they are 
best fitted to do and not assigned to an 
organization merely to fill the table of or- 
ganization. I, myself, am a good example of 
this type of thing. 

Since 1943, all the work I have done has 
been along clerical lines and I have had Army 
training as a clerk. I have done clerical 
work in the Army and I have had no basic 
training. All the training I have had in the 
Army has been clerical, yet when I reported 
at Fort Benning, Ga., I was put on regular 
field duty, with a tank company. Our work 
here is to aid in the instruction and training 
of officer candidates. You can imagine just 
how much they would learn from me. Iam 
one of many here, however, and it is a de- 
plorable situation. 

It is my firm belief that the only way the 
necessary number of men can be recruited 
for duty with the Regular Army is to investi- 
gate and reorganize the Army as well as 
raising the pay. 

Many pages more could be written but I 
think this will give you a general idea of 
the situation, I hope you will help us. 








I have written to you because my home is 
in Spearfish, S. Dak. 
Sincerely, 


Earu A. HAUSLE. 





LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1946. 
Gen. DwicuTt D. EISENHOWER, 
Chief of Staff, War Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR GENERAL KISENHOWER. I want to 
hand you a letter I received from Earl A, 
Hausle, Tank Training Company, I. T. D. 
No. 1, Fort Benning, Ga., which deals with re- 
cruitment of men for the Regular Army. You 
will note that he says “only a month ago I 
would have said an increase in pay * * * 
would be sufficient to gain the number of 
enlisted men deemed necessary by the Gen- 
eral Staff. Now I know that an increase in 
pay alone could not do the job unless it was 
such an extravagant one it could hardly be 
afforded.” 

And I might say that a few months ago I 
might have paid less attention to this letter 
than I do now—but recently I had occasion 
to drive to South Dakota and back. Go- 
ing and coming I gave many soldiers a lift. 
From all of them I got exactly the same point 
of view—namely, that they are reacting 
against service in the peacetime Army under 
the attitudes encountered. Of course I 
recognize that a remarkable record has been 
made at that in the recruitment of scldiers, 
These boys point out, however, than an ex- 
traordinarily large number are junior of- 
ficers or Master Sergeants to whom reenlist- 
ment may seem to offer a chance for special 
privileges which civilian life does not offer. 
A man who thinks he may be an enlisted man 
with little or no noncommissioned rank, fears 
what he calls the “caste system.” 

One boy cited Mauldin’s cartoons as best 
revealing the spirit of the enlisted man. An- 
other cited a camp order which required any 
junior officer found guilty of being “out of 
uniform” to find 10 enlisted men similarly 
out of uniform before leaves were restored. 
The enlisted man’s reaction was that the 
first 10 men seen by that officer would be 
posted. 

I have sent you the attached letter frankly 
because I know your spirit and know that no 
reprisal will be visited against the boy who 
very evidently wrote me in the most con- 
scientious of intent and because his letter is 
thoroughly constructive. He is not com- 
plaining—he is simply trying to help answer 
this real problem that confronts America— 
the manning of her Army. 

The situation which he and the boys who 
rode with me mentioned is a most difficult 
thing to get at—but it is basic and I believe 
the effort is warranted. 

With my highest esteem and kindest re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
Representative, Second District of 
South Dakota, 





GENERAL EISENHOWER’S REPLY 


War DEPARTMENT, 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1946. 
Hon. FrANcIs CasE, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Case: I thank you sincerely for 
sending on to me the letter you received 
from Earl A. Hausle, together with your com- 
ments regarding conversations you have had 
with enlisted men on the subject of their 
relationships with officers. 

There is no question whatsoever that there 
exists definite grounds for the type of com- 
plaint that you have frequently encountered. 
I worked on this subject throughout the 
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war and have given it an extraordinary 
amount of attention since the shooting 
stopped. As is always the case, when abuses 
of a system come to light, we usually fing 
the cure proposed in terms that are like. 
wise excessive; it is a natural and human re. 
action. 

The Secretary of War and I have agreed 
upon certain methods of getting this whole 
subject thoroughly investigated and hope 
that out of it we may be able to establish 
methods and doctrines that will eliminate 
justifiable complaint. 

You are probably aware of the fact that 
60 percent of the officers we had in this war 
came directly from the men that were 
brought into the Army on enlisted status, 
Only 40 percent came from the original Regu- 
lar Army, the National Guard, the Organized 
Reserve, or were commissioned, as specialists, 
directly from civil life. Moreover, it is this 
60 percent that has served most intimately 
with enlisted men, since in general it was 
this group that provided the lieutenants and 
captains for fighting the war. 

All these men were young Americans se- 
lected from among their enlisted comrades 
because of demonstrated qualities for leader. 
ship, but naturally, due to the press of war, 
their education and training was highly spe- 
cialized in the direction of their war tasks 
only. Broader philosophy and the require- 
ments of the service for a period such as we 
are now passing through could scarcely be 
touched upon until after the tactical victory 
was won. 

I have held conversations with many thou- 
sands of soldiers in this war. I have been 
personally responsible for correcting, or in 
attempting to correct at least, many of the 
individual instances where I thought com- 
plaint was completely justifiable. While I 
am not prepared, and I do not believe any 
other person well acquainted with our his- 
tory and our requirements is prepared, to 
abandon completely certain distinctions be- 
tween young officers that must share with 
their soldiers every danger and vicissitude of 
battle and at the same time necessarily carry 
on their shoulders the complete responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the group under 
conditions where instant obedience may 
mean the difference between life or death 
and success or failure, yet as I said before, 
I clearly recognize the need for certain re- 
forms. 

There is even a greater need for assuring 
that every man from the highest brass hat 
to the lowest private in the ranks clearly 
understands that while we must make some 
distinction based upon professional attain- 
ment and upon weight of responsibility, these 
distinctions must never imply nor condone 
any assumption of human superiority, which 
is not only un-American and unethical, but 
is ineffective in developing the kind of unit 
that is necessary to battle success. 

Far from any idea of considering action 
against your correspondent, I am grateful 
that he is attempting to think of these mat- 
ters logically and sensibly and I would have 
no objection to your sending him a copy of 
this letter. 

Very sincerely, 
DwicHTt D. EISENHOWER. 





Production of Building Materials 





EXTENSION O2 REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 
Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, judging 


from committee meetings I have attend- 
ed and reports received from the indus- 
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try. I feel that very little is being accom- 
plished toward an increase in production 
of building materials. Mr. Porter an- 
nounced some price increases before 
Senator CHavez’s special committee last 
turday morning but after the indus- 
y's representatives, who were present, 
cd an opportunity to reply, there was 
) doubt in my mind that the price 
hanges will not accomplish what we all 
hope for—more production. 

The propaganda flowing out of Wash- 
ineton, that Mr. Wyatt must have the 
subsidy item to get materials, is perfect- 
ly silly. Extensive study shows unmis- 
takably that there is no need to appro- 
priate huge sums to subsidize new or 
marginal manufacturers. The present 
capacity is ample, provided that capacity 
is put to work with the aid of price-ceil- 
ing adjustments. Unfortunately some of 
this loose propaganda tends to make a 
political issue of it. I want to say now 
that the Republicans are just as anxious 
as the Democrats to house our veterans. 
In fact, we know enough about the build- 
ing-material business to know there is 
plenty of venture or risk capital waiting 
to go into new types of building mate- 
rials and prefabricating housing proj- 
ects, without Government aid, once the 
industry is freed of so much red tape and 
given the green light. I hope the vet- 
erans are not fooled into thinking the 
subsidies Mr. Wyatt has asked for would 
give them cheaper homes. Oh, no. But 
eventually this money would only in- 
crease their future tax burden. Another 
foolish statement is the broadcast that 
the industry is deliberately opposing the 
OPA and thus against furnishing lumber 
for veterans’ homes. Mr. Speaker, how 
silly that statement is. Manufacturing 
lumber and building materials is their 
bread and butter, just as delivering lum- 
ber and building materials is my bread 
and butter. Such propaganda just does 
not make sense. 

If the general public only realized the 
sharp practices and tricky methods be- 
ing used today to get lumber, they would 
not stand for the continuance of this 
agency, the OPA. That also goes for 
many other commodities too. Because 
of these ridiculous practices, the consum- 
er is getting the poorest lumber and pay- 
ing the highest prices in his life. This 
all adds up to the eventual discredit of 
lumber as a building material and opens 
the way for substitutes. Most certainly 
the retail dealers are opposed to these 
conditions and naturally would prefer 
taking their chances with the law of 
supply and demand. Good reliable mills, 
as well as good legitimate retail dealers, 
are losing their customers through these 
phony sales set-ups and black-market 
practices. The OPA claims to be pro- 
tecting the little man, but from all ac- 
counts, it is protecting that firm or in- 
dividual who is willing to take a chance. 
The reliable manufacturer and dealer 
would not take such risks while the un- 
scrupulous firm is grasping the lion’s 
share of scarce materials. 

Reports indicate that production in 
the West should step up in the next 2 
months. The weather is better and there 
seems to be an ample supply of labor. If 
the OPA economists and statisticians 
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here in Washington would just become 
realistic, accept the recommendations of 
the industry and practical men in the 
lumber division, we could go a long way 
toward meeting Mr. Wyatt’s program 
and according to a report I have recently 
read, we could have enough building ma- 
terials left over to encourage the con- 
struction of large industrial and com- 
mercial projects. Projects that have 
long been planned to modernize existing 
industrial and commercial plants should 
be kept alive. Remember this present 
housing demand can and will be taken 
care of, providing labor and industry 
work together for maximum production. 
In a few years, housing will be back to 
normal and then we will need our ex- 
panded industrial plants to take on the 
affected labor. 

We, who have had the privilege of 
knowing and working with Mr. Don 
Campbell, formerly with the Lumber Di- 
vision of the WPB, welcome the good 
news that he has consented to act as an 
assistant to Mr. Wyatt. Mr. Campbell is 
a lumber retailer himself and knows what 
the retailer’s problems are. I believe he 
also knows how discouraging it is to have 
empty storage sheds and a pay roll to 
meet on Saturday night. We believe Don 
Campbell will prove a valuable man to 
Mr. Wyatt and the lumber industry. 





Old-Age Assistance 





REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, while 
we have many problems during this post- 
war period and the demands are great 
upon our people, we must not forget the 
aged people of our Nation. They have 
played their full part and they have 
made their splendid contributions to the 
end that our Nation might go forward 
and become the greatest Nation upon the 
face of this ancient and kindly earth. 
Many of our senior citizens have reached 
the age at which they are unable to fully 
support themselves, and those dependent 
upon them—and this has developed 
through no fault of theirs. The age 
limit in plants has become a barrier 
against their employment, and the strict 
physical requirements, now almost uni- 
versally required, has prevented many of 
our aged people from obtaining employ- 
ment. While we have the existing social 
security laws, under which we have op- 
erated for several years, yet those laws 
are in dire need of amendment and revi- 
sion, and our laws should be revised and 
improved in the interest of fairness and 
equity to our senior citizens and our aged 
people. It is my hope that the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House will 
promptly take this matter up and work 
out an improvement in our laws, and the 
assistance which may be granted there- 
under, all to the end that our people who 
come within that classification may re- 
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ceive proper and adequate assistance in 
the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I have written a letter 
today to Hon. Rosert Doucuron, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
in the House, upon this very subject, and 
I herewith, with the unanimous consent 
of the House, include a copy of my letter 
to my colleague, which is as follows: 

Marcu 26, 1946. 
Hon. Rozzrt DouGnutTon, 
Chairman, Ways und Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: As you know I represent 
the Tenth Congressional District of Indiana 
and I am advised that 1,039 people have 
signed a petition which has been presented 
to your committee urging that action be 
taken at the very earliest moment on the 
proposed amendments to Social Security, and 
for the improvement of old-age assistance. 
These petitioners all reside in the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor to 
represent, and they have presented the large 
petition, hereinbefore referred to, in extreme 
good faith. 

It is my hope that your committee will take 
such action as is entirely proper in the in- 
terest of the aged people of our Nation at an 
early date. These people are highly respected 
in their communities, and they are extremely 
deserving of aid and assistance commensurate 
with their needs. 

I will deeply appreciate any assistance you 
may render in their behalf. ' 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND S. SPRINGER. 


It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that this 
great committee presided over by Hon. 
ROBERT DovuGHTON, as chairman, will 
grant the request contained in the peti- 
tion presented by these good people from 
the Tenth Congressional District of In- 
diana, and from many of the districts 
throughout our Nation. 





Address of Hon. Tom C. Clark 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
made by Hon. Tom C. Clark, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, at the 
annual banquet of the Order of the 
Ahepa, at the Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C., March 25, 1946: 


Mr. Toastmaster, the great order which 
you represent, in the almost quarter century 
of its existence, has amply demonstrated and 
fulfilled the great expectations envisioned 
by its founders. 

It is significant that we meet here tonight, 
on the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the successful conclusion of the 
epic struggle for the restoration of Greek 
independence. 

Despite the stark tragedy of the last few 
years, when her countryside was laid waste 
in a program of terror, and her cities echoed 
with the barbaric tread of the invader, when 
10 percent of her population was sacrificed 
upon the altar of freedom, though weak and 
prostrate—Greece is free. 
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She could have taken the easy way when 
the legions of that would-be Caesar, Musso- 
lini, knocked at her gates and demanded sub- 
mission. 

She chose to fight and brought down upon 
herself the full might of the Nazi terror. 

But neither unequal battle, firing squad, 
or the noose, nor all of the unspeakable 
horrors the degraded and bestial mind of the 
Nazi could envision could bring her to her 
knees. 

The flame of freedom never dies in Greek 
hearts, and the light to which the world owes 
so much refused to be quenched. 

As Americans of Greek descent I know you 
glory in that heritage, and you should. 

Upon the entry of this country into the 
struggle your natural patriotism flamed to 
intensity, and many a cross on many a hard- 
fought battlefield the world around bears a 
name that bespeaks the blood of Hellas. 

The fearful ordeal is over. 

Mussolini dispatched like a mad dcg by his 
own people, his body in death hacked and 
slashed in an orgy of pent-up hate, while in 
Germany the arch-fiend takes a coward’s way 
out, in a bunker in Berlin. 

Twice now in the lifetime of men has our 
world been threatened by the mailed fist of 
aggression. 

Once before we solemnly resolved that this 
shculd never be again. 

We failed. 

Again we make the same resolution—how- 
ever, this time we know that should we fail 
we shall never have the chance again. 

The hour calls for cool heads, for a broad 
tolerance, and for a persistent and deter- 
mined effort to find the key to international 
understanding and gcocd will. 

As Americans, we desire only peace, and we 
are determined this time to keep the peace 
our arms have won. 

We think we have found the means to do 
that in the United Nations Organization. 

It is to be remembered that this is not 
another League of Nations. 

It is an association of states, having as its 
purpose the creation of a world order, de- 
signed to maintain the peace, a universal 
order under universal law, a law applicable 
to individuals as well as to states. 

This implies no surrender of sovereignty 
on our part, but a recognition on the part 
of all the peoples of the world, ourselves in- 
cluded, that this is indeed one world. 

We do not expect to achieve Utopia over 
night. 

But we can make the effort, as a matter of 
fact we must, for the devastating and awful 
effect of modern weapons of war, which we 
have seen demonstrated on a small scale, 
demands that we must, or bring down upon 
the world horror and destruction, the awful 
catastrophic fury of which the mind fails 
utterly to envision, and from which it is 
doubted, by those who know, we can survive. 

This is an alternative, men have never 
faced since the creation of the world. 

It almost seems as though the Author of 
nature Himself, disgusted with the per- 
versity of men, has finally permitted them 
to peer for one awful moment into the 
secrets of the universe, but long enough to 
glean there the apocalyptic secret of their 
own destruction. 

Your forebears faced the barbaric hosts of 
destruction at Marathon and Salamis over 
2,500 years ago, and triumphed. 

Out of that triumph came that civilization 
we like to call Christian. 

We, too, in our time have fought our 
Marathons and Thermopylaes, but never 
_ have men stood before on the threshold of 

such complete, final, and utter defeat, facing 
alike both the victor and the vanquished. 

Only by: firm purpose to outlaw war and 
all its concomitant horrors can we avoid 
this day of final wrath and destruction. 

That is the high emprise to which we are 
called. 

It is a call to the last crusade. 


It demands, as I have said, cool heads and 
a recognition of the fundamental fact that 
We are all members of the same human fam- 
ily and that the peoples of the world, no 
matter what their creed, their color, or their 
nationality, can no longer withstand the 
horror and destruction of another war. 

The history of Greece in the last bitter 
century of her existence demonstrates be- 
yond contradiction the senselessness of 
power politics, cloak-room diplomacy, and the 
division of the world into the “haves” and 
“have nots.” 

Men, because of the fact that they are 
men—by virtue of their ewn inherent origin 
and destiny—are not to be regarded as the 
pawns of others who, sitting for a moment 
in the seats of power, dispose of the fortunes, 
the happiness, and the lives of millions. 

This is the enunciation of no new prin- 
ciple. 

It is the expression of the ancient Hellenic 
ideal transfigured, if you will, by the saving 
light of that Christian philosophy on which 
the culture of cur western world has been 
built. 

It stands now challenged, as it has before, 
and it is a challenge that must be met, for, 
as I have said, if we fail in this great recon- 
struction, then the blinding flash that cas- 
caded Hiroshima into ash is as a spark to 
the holocaust we can now discern on the 
rim of the future. 

The road to the achievement of this peace 
will not be an easy one, for men are not made 
saints over night. 

There w:lIl be obstacles in the way; there 
will be misunderstandings and misgivings; 
there will be problems presented that will 
seem almost insoluble; but so long as the 
will to solve them exists and conscious effort 
is made to achieve it, they will be solved. 

Like the peripatetic philosophers of the 
land of your forebears, who unlocked the 
secrets of the human mind and gave us in 
the realm of the intellect a Plato and an 
Aristotle, a Solon and a Pericles, and out of 
plain amorphous marble brought forth the 
imperishable beauty of an Acropolis and a 
Parthenon, we, too, must unlock the cham- 
bered recesses of the human heart and find 
there the courage and determination and the 
desire out of which we must shape and form 
the peace we have won. 

We cannot achieve this alone, as President 
Truman has repeatedly said. 

It calls, as nothing else has ever called be- 
fore, for cooperation, for unselfishness, for 
understanding, and for a removal of those 
artificial barriers of creed, color, and ideas 
that set men against men, and close the hu- 
man heart to that understanding and to 
that sympathy which human beings, because 
of their common humanity, should have for 
one another. 

Under the leadership of President Truman 
we can and shall achieve it. 

No man epitomizes the yearning for peace 
in the hearts of men everywhere more than 
he, for he knows through personal experience 
of the bitterness and futility of war and he 
is conscious of the will of the pecples of the 
world for a just and lasting peace. 

This has been the struggle of Greece 
through the centuries. 

Indeed, this has been the struggle of man- 
Find. 

Heretofore we have faltered—on occasion 
we have glimpsed the glory of the far-away 
horizon and then have lost it. 

This time admits of no failure. 

We must achieve it or the race of men 
shall disappear in an orgy of bitterness fash- 
ioned of their own hate. 

Upon the coinage we inscribe the legend 
“In God we trust.” 

This God of battles, who has nerved our 
arm and sinewed our blows in the great 
struggle against the hosts of darkness which 
has just ceased, we must not forget, is also 
the God of peace. 

Let the new peace be His peace, 
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And should we stumble on the way anq— 
“If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe. 
* = . * + 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget.” 





Problems of Scientific Personnel and 
Science Talent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a group of leading educators 
and scientists were assembled here in 
Washington not many days ago to dis- 
cuss one of the most important questions 
for our future: How we can discover and 
do something about the scientific talent 
of Ameriean youth. 

This conference was called by Science 
Service, the nonprofit institution for tak- 
ing science to the people, now in its 
twenty-fifth year of service. In 5 years 
Science Clubs of America has grown to 
9,200 clubs, including 200,000 boys and 
girls. For 5 years Science Service and 
its Science Clubs of America organiza- 
tion has conducted the national annual 
science talent search for the Westing- 
house science scholarships. 

Forty boys and girls are picked each 
year from the senior classes of the Na- 
tion’s secondary schools as the poten- 
tially most talented young people. One 
of the residents of my congressional dis- 
trict, David Dill Cudaback, 426 South 
Jefferson, Napa, Calif., was a winner of 
the fifth science talent search, during 
which the educational conference on 
science talent was held. 

At no time in the history of the world 
has science by and for the people been 
more important to the welfare of the 
world. The study and practice of science 
in clubs of young people in the Nation's 
schools is one of the most significant 
educational methods to be developed in 
the past few years. The search for tal- 
ent among these young scientists and 
the support of their studies through 
scholarships are important for the future 
of all the people, including industry, 
labor, and government. This is a solid 
investment in future peace and prosper- 
ity and in protection against future 
wars. 

The principal address of the confer- 
ence was by Dr. M. H. Trytten, Director, 
Office of Scientific Personnel of the Na- 
tional Research Council, and was deliv- 
ered on March 5, 1946, before the Edu- 
cational Conference of the Scientific 
Talent Search Institute, at the Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C. The speech 
follows: 

I am sure that anyone who has ever been 
a teacher can understand my pleasure at 
being privileged to speak about the brilliant 
group of scientific “quiz kids” who represent 
this year’s winners of the science talent 
search. People sometimes wonder what it is 
that keeps teachers in the profession when 
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it would be in most cases easy to secure less 
exacting and more remunerative employ- 
mont. I think it is wholly the real human 
si tisfaction in helping in the development 
of minds such as these. There is no thrill 
cuite like that of seeing your students grow 
into able, useful, and successful working 
members of their profession. It is the prcm- 
ise of that, I believe, which gives us all joy 
in these young people today. 

I think that at no other time has the 
science talent search seemed so significant 
or symbolic. We have just finished a war in 
which science was not only dominant but de- 
cisive. I have often thought how interest- 
ing it would be if we could set up some kind 
of balance sheet to measure in terms of man- 
power the contributions of science in this 
war. Let us suppose, for example, that some 
supernatural being had come to our leaders 
in 1941 and taken them to a high place from 
where they could have seen the whole re- 
maining course of the war in clear perspective. 
Suppose this being had then stated that he 
was going to remove all the radar develcp- 
ments of the next years from the picture but 
that he would in recompense grant the 
equivalent manpower accretion to balance. 
How many men do you suppose would have 
been necessary? Take for example the radar 
fire-control equipment which more than any 
factor gave us an overpowering advantage in 
combat. Or the navigation aids which made 
maneuvering at night at high speeds possible; 
or the radar antiaircraft equipment; or the 
plane and ship and submarine lIccators; or 
dozens of other instruments which gave us 
such an astonishing advantage in almost all 
phases of combat. I think our leaders would 
have simply said there is no measurable 
equivalent. Because not only is here the bril- 
liant performance of the present but the rich 
promise of uncounted years in the future. 
Hundreds of thousands of men mean little 
against such power. And then what of the 
manpower equivalent of the prcximity fuze? 
or DDT? or of anti-malarials? or of the 
atomic komb? 

The question may seem a bit fantastic, and 
yet it is not, as the following example will 
show. In the winter of 1943-44 the Man- 
hattan District project found it necessary to 
expand its activities enormously to meet the 
challenge of the race against time. They 
needed great additions of scientific man- 
power. It was evident, however, that there 
was no supply of manpower in reserve. 
Throughout the war, our policies did not per- 
mit of manpower reserves. A man was either 
indispensab!e to an essential project at the 
moment or he was inducted. As a result, 
there appeared to be no available source of 
men. However, it happened that in the re- 
cruitment throughout the army of candi- 
dates for the ASTP a number of highly 
trained persons had been assigned to it and 
had thereafter been collected in so-called 
9-A pools. There were several hundreds of 
these who were made available and assigned 
to the atom-bomb project to work in their 
laboratories as their military assignment. 
General Groves has said that “there are men 
without whom we could not have done this 
thing.” I think it is worth while pointing 
out that this means that these s2veral hun- 
dred men were, according to this statement, 


the difference between success and failure 


of this project. Here, then, in several hun- 
dred individual decisions, someone did make 
the mistaken decision that each of these men 
was of more value as an unassigned soldier 
than as a scientist. Only good fortune that 
these men were not sent overseas before be- 
ing assigned to the Manhattan District proj- 
ect permitted the nullification of these er- 
rors of decision and thus assured the ac- 
celeration of the atomic-bomb project to 
success. 

No one would seriously attempt to evaluate 
the worth of the atom-bomb project as less 
than a few hundred unassigned soldiers. 
Yet, in fact, that was the accumulated effect 
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of these several hundred individual de- 
cisions in the inductions of these men. 

There is, however, plenty of evidence that 
the profound implications of the scientific 
contributions to our military strength during 
the war have created a desire in the United 
States to exploit further the possibilities 
then opened up. The services are very much 
alive to the need for sound scientific pro- 
grams. This is shown in plans for extensive 
new laboratories and additions to old labora- 
tories. The services are being reorganized 
to give further scope to scientific work. Ex- 
tensive training programs are being expe- 
dited to create a corps of scientifically trained 
officers. And the services are planning to 
support basic science research in the uni- 
versities and colleges of the land. Industry 
has sharply increased its role in research. 
New laboratories have been announced by a 
number of very large users of science. Most 
of our companies are either planning in- 
creased research activities cr are seeking ac- 
cess to established research facilities. Uni- 
versities and colleges are displaying unprece- 
dented interest in their science departments. 
And the Government, generally, is quite 
concerned about its place in the furthering 
of science. There are for example two bills 
to be brought out in the Senate—one to cre- 
ate an ambitious science research foundation 
under Federal auspices and another to set up 
a Federal atomic energy research program. 
There seems every evidence that we are alert 
to expanding our physical facilities and pro- 
viding the necessary funds. 

With regard to scientific manpower, the 
story is different. There is, and will be for 
some time, a shortage of such personnel. 
Throughout the war we began cutting down 
on training in some fields as early as 1940. 
From then on progressively the flow of 
trained manpower in the sciences was re- 
duced. The resulting deficit is large and will 
be costly. .That, of course, is past history 
and is well known. 

The unfortunate aspect of the situation 
is that no positive recovery meacures have 
been adopted. 

The general attitude is that the present 
great flood of veteran students now on the 
campuses and about to return to them will 
quickly fill up the ranks of trainees in the 
sciences. There are, however, some very ob- 
vious limitations here. In the sciences the 
number of students who can register for 
advance work is limited to those who have 
finished the preparatory work. The seniors 
who are now enrolling must once have been 
juniors, and the graduate students must 
once have been seniors. At present in the 
science graduate schools and in the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior classes in the 
sciences, the enrollments must be limited to 
those who left college for the services with 
unfinished courses, and in view of selective 
service history which began the pinch on 
enrollments at the freshman class and pro- 
gressively rose through the years, there are 
not as large a number of returnees as is gen- 
erally supposed. Information in my hands 
is incomplete, but it indicates that the 
graduate schools by and large are not full 
in most sciences in spite of scholarship pro- 
grams and the release for advanced study 
of wartime research workers. 

In a sampling of 57 universities, for ex- 
ample, the graduate enrollment in chemistry 
in the first semester was about 50 percent of 
the average for the immediate prewar years. 
Even with an additional 7-percent increase 
due to veteran enrollment, only 57 percent of 
the prewar average is indicated in the second 
semester. In the fields such as physics, 
mathematics, and geology, the graduate 
schools are similarly not crowded with GI's 
to judge by returns from a sampling of in- 
stitutions immediately preceding the end of 
the first semester. Results showed enroll- 
ments in physics as 16 percent, geology as 
30 percent, and mathematics as 12 percent of 
@ normal prewar graduate enrollment. The 
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nonveteran enrollment in these graduate 
schoois in these fields was considerably 


greater, being in physics 83 percent, in 
geolcgy 30 percent, and in mathematics 1C0 
percent of prewar norms. These higher en- 
rolilments are in large part made up of those 
students who were on war research and are 
now deferred to finish their training. In 
the undergraduate classes where no defer- 
ments are now granted in general to non- 
veterans and where the enrollments are 
therefore confined to veterans and physically 
disqualified students the enrollments are 
very low as is indicated by data collected 

A sampling of enrollments of seniors in 
about 60 institutions at the end of the first 
semester gives in percentages of normal pre- 
war enrollments the following figures: In 
physics, veterans 9 percent, nonveterans 28 
percent; in geology, veterans 10 percent, non- 
veterans 20 percent; in mathematics, vet- 
erans 11 percent, nonveterans 18 percent. 
The corresponding junior enrollments are in 
physics, veterans 12 percent, nonveterans 
36 percent; in geology, veterans 25 percent, 
nonveterans 21 percent; and in mathematics, 
veterans 13 percent, nonveterans 18 percent. 
More complete canvasses are needed and will 
be obtained for the second semester as soon 
as possible. But the results quoted indicate 
quite definitely that there is not yet any 
sufficient flow of science students in the col- 
leges to even approach the prewar numbers 
And the existence of wartime deficits should 
call for even much increased numbers. 

To achieve a full program of training in 
the sciences so as to meet the great unfold- 
ing challenge of the future, to provide for our 
welfare and security and to lead the world 
to a higher level of comfort and stability 
through a higher technological standard of 
living, we should have a program as full and 
carefully drawn as any on the physical and 
financial side. It should be designed to 
bring back to the campuses to complete their 
training all those whose courses were inter- 
rupted, including those not yet discharged 
from the services, and it should provide for 
selection and training of our-ablest youth. 
Above all, it should be a well-rounded pro- 
gram which should set as its goal the pro- 
vision of well-trained and adequate leader- 
ship in all fields, not only scientific but also 
in such fields as the social sciences, the hu- 
manities and the fields of social and ethical 
leadership. America has come face to face 
with the need to assure higher education for 
its ablest youth. We need a program of se- 
lection and training of our best brains. It 
will be fatal to avoid the challenge. I am 
glad the Westinghouse Science Talent Search 
so ably dramatizes the need for this and 
points to the method to be used in its realiza- 
tion. I am very happy to have had this 
small part in this great undertaking 





Higher Pay for Federal Employees and 
Executives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress and the taxpayers of the United 
States demand more efficient and eco- 
nomical Government. Toward this end 
we should grant higher pay to Federal 
employees and executives. One of the 
surest ways to reduce Government ex- 
penditures and achieve better results is 
to attract and retain the best and ablest 
administrators. 
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There are increasing criticisms of 
waste and duplication. These charges 
of inefficiency are ell too true, but they 
generally are not due to the incompe- 
tence of the individuals on the pay roll, 
but rather to the way we organize and 
use them. By and large, there is no finer 
body of employees than those who work 
for the Federal Government, and it is 
gratifying that Congress at long last is 
taking steps to improve their salaries. - 

According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, general wage-rate increases in 
manufacturing industry averaged 1? per- 
cent between January 1941 and October 
1945. This figure of 18 percent under- 
states the advance in basic wage rates 
that actually oecurred during this pe- 
riod, because it does not take account of 
rate increases of a nongeneral character, 
such as increases in rates in individual 
occupations or small groups of occupa- 
tions. When these are included, total 
increases shown by the Bureau's index of 
wage rates in manufacturing was 33.7 
percent for the period up to October 
1945. 

Since October 1945, a general wage 
movement of great significance has got- 
ten under way. The Bureau estimates 
that since VJ-day approximately 9,000,- 
000 workers have received increases as a 
result of general wage-rate adjustments. 
These increases have varied considerably 
but there has been a noticeable concen- 
tration in the area of 15 to 20 percent. 
The six fact-finding boards that have 
made wage recommendations up to this 
time have recommended increases rang- 
ing from 14 percent in the case of Grey- 
hound Bus to 20 percent in the case of 
meat packing. The wage settlement in 
the steel industry amounted to 17.5 per- 
cent. It would be reasonable to assume 
that wage increases to private employees 
since October will average at least 17.5 
percent. On the basis of the most con- 
servative measure of wage-rate increases 
to October 1945—namely, 18 percent—a 
further increase of 17.5 percent will raise 
average wage rates in manufacturing to 
38.6 percent. 

I favor, and shall recommend, an in- 
crease of 18.5 percent. 

According to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Federal employees have received 
increases in their basic salary rates aver- 
aging 15.9 percent since January 1941. 
If the 1941 relationship between salaries 
of Federal employees and private em- 
ployees is to be even partia!'ly restored, 
a further increase to Federal employees 
of at least 18.5 percent will be necessary. 
An 18.5-percent increase would raise the 
level of Federal salaries to a point 47.3 
percent above the January 1941 level. 
This is a differential in favor of private 
employment over Government workers 
of 1.3 percent if the 18.5 percent is 
granted. This increase would not take 
into account the fact that Federal em- 
ployees had a basic 39-hour week in Jan- 
uary 1941 and a 40-hour week at the 
present time. 

If we want efficiency, we must have 
capable managers. We have neglected 
the managers in the Federal business. 
Down through the years, they have not 
had their due. In pay bills the short end 
hes been given to those who carry the 
heaviest load—the Federal executives. 





When the schedules of compensation 
were esteblished under the original 
Classification Act of 1923, it was recog- 
nized that in the higher levels the rates 
fixed for the Government were substan- 
tially lower than prevailing rates in pri- 
vate industry. Each time those sched- 
ules have been adjusted, large percent- 
ages have been given in the lower ranks 
and smaller increases have been pro- 
vided for the higher levels. Thus pro- 
gressively the disparity with private in- 
dustry was widened. Yet we know that 
any private business in seeking to cut 
its costs goes out and secures the most 
capable managers. If we are to get ef- 
ficiency of operation, we must reward 
our Federal menagers at least as well 
as We are prepared to reward our scien- 
tists and engineers. 

The proposal of salaries of $12,000 and 
$14 000 for physical scientists doing work 
essential to the national defense is a step 
in the right direction, but it is only one 
step. The evidence pointing up the need 
for higher pey for scientists brings into 
the open the whole question of higher 
pay to those who manage these under- 
takings. The scientists are the first to 
insist on having good administrators 
with whom to work. Both Dr. Vannevar 
Bush and Dr. E. U. Condon have given 
strong testimony on this point. The 
scientists do not work in a vacuum. 
They must have laboratories and facili- 
ties, but more is required. Scientific 
findings must be put to work in actual 
operating programs. We do not get na- 
tional defense just by discoveries—the 
inventions must be put into effect. 

It would be folly indeed to expect these 
administrators to be paid less than the 
scientists working in their departments 
and bureaus. It is not so in industry. 
It does not make sense in government. 
Our national defense will be no better 
than the judgment of the administrators 
who make the decisions on programs. 
With the state of the world what it is 
and our relations to the world what they 
are, we must have the highest order of 
administrative competence. The people 
of America and the peoples of the world 
are looking to the Government of the 
United States. 

Our international and national de- 
fense problems overshadow our other 
Federal activities. But the day-to-day 
manner in which the policies of the Con- 
gress are applied by our Federal execu- 
tives in Washington and throughout the 
country affect the way in which private 
industry must operate. As never before, 
full production is tied to Government 
effectiveness in such matters as wages 
and prices. 

The Federal Government has always 
been short of management leadership. 
In times of. emergency we have been 
forced hurriedly to recruit a host of $1- 
a-year men and others brought in tem- 
porarily from private industry. They, 
for the most part, serve the Government 
well, but they leave their posts when 
the immediate crisis is past. Moreover, 
many of them are limited in doing a good 
job because they have had no experience 
with the necessary complexity of gov- 
ernment. In difficult times, both in 
peace and war, the Government is not 
so well managed as it needs to be. I 
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am convinced that our present rates of 
executive pay are driving mature men 
of strength, vision, and imagination out 
of Government, and are chilling the 
patriotism and purpose of younger men 
who might otherwise choose Government 
as @ career. 

As long as we continue to underrate 
our Federal management job, we shall 
have unnecessary waste and too high 
costs in Government. If the Congress 
wants to reduce these costs, to secure 
economy, to have fewer people on the 
pay roll, and to gear the Government of 
the United States to deal with the great 
tasks before it, we must pay our mana- 
well. The new pay schedules 
should provide for managers, as well as 
for scientists and engineers. We shall, 
indeed, make a sad blunder if we con- 
tinue to be niggardly toward our Federal 
administrators. They are the key to 
sharply lowered costs—in fact, to good 
government itself. 





Water and Concrete 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTEON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Daily 
News of March 20, 1946: 


WATER AND CONCRETE 


Representative Rosertson of Virginia has 
introduced a bill in Congress to give the Fish 
and Wildlife Service a say in conservation 
policies. The bill provides that no water- 
control project shall be constructed by any 
Federal agency without adequate provision 
for conserving fish and other aquatic life. 

It is high time that biologists were given 
a greater voice not only in conservation but 
in other activities of Government. The Na- 
tion’s timber has been wasted, its mineral 
resources looted and hundreds of millions of 
acres of soil impoverished—some literally 
washed away. 

We have made a beginning of saving trees 
and soil. Here and there, a badly conceived 
drainage project has been revised or 
abolished. But water control on the whole 
is proceeding on the theory that any and 
all dams are good, that pouring concrete 
is meritorious in itself, as well as for con- 
crete salesmen. 

Plans have been drawn for some $7,000,000,- 
000 worth of navigation, flood control, and 
hydroelectric works. Some should be con- 
structed. thers are doubtful. Some are 
pure political pork. 

There is an immense appeal in any power 
project in this power age, but man cannot 
live by kilowatts alone nor can a nation 
be nourished on portland cement. 

The Robertson bill is a healthy symptom 
of discriminating thought. Its main support 
will probably come from fishermen and others 
interested in the sports of streams, field, and 
wilderness. 

But much more than sport is involved. 
The biological balance of the continent has 
been shaken by hasty and ill-conceived en- 
gineering. In the drainage of swamps and 
lakes we have already discovered disastrous 
mistakes in the Middle West. It is high 
time that every engineer should be matched 








by a competent biologist when plans for 
permanent changes in water courses are 
made. And the engineer must be given more 
freedom from the politician and the con- 
tractor, 





Farley Fine for America 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the Boston Sunday Post, 
Boston, Mass., under date of March 24, 
1946. This article was written by Lester 
Allen: 


FARLEY FINE FOR AMERICA—ExX-POSTMASTER 
GENERAL CHOSEN BY CORRESPONDENTS AS 
TYPIFYING SMART, FRIENDLY YANKS 


(By Lester Allen) 


A group of foreign correspondents, loung- 
ing in the lobby of a Portuguese hotel and 
exchanging small talk of their craft, got on 
the subject of American diplomats and their 
failure to typify Americans in their repre- 
sentation of the United States Government 
abroad. 

From that topic they inevitably drifted into 
the subject of the typical American and 
began nominations of various prominent 
Americans who would be typical of the whole 
country and not a particular section of the 
country. They held that what the country 
needs is an official roving ambassador, and 
not one versed in the wiles of diplomacy, or 
high finance, or foreign trade—but in Ameri- 
can good will. 


FARLEY WALKS IN 


The small talk developed into a wrangle. 
One by one all the leading figures in the 
public eye were taken up and rejected. The 
argument went on long and loudly. The 
lobby was well populated by refugees and 
expatriates waiting for transportation to 
America, all trying to escape from Europe, 
and all watching the American correspond- 
ents good-naturedly wrangling over the ques- 
tion of who was a typical American. 

At that moment a tall, pink-faced man 
walked into the lobby, grinned, said, “Hello, 
fellers,” and headed for the elevator. The 
refugees, as one, turned to watch him. One 
of them, got up and approached the tall 
American. 

He halted, stuck out his hand and said, 
“My name’s Farley. I used to sell stamps.” 

In less time than it takes to tell it, a score 
of refugees had crowded around, and Jim 


Farley, former Postmaster General of the 
United States, was being introduced all 
around. There was nothing perfunctory 


about it. He was genuinely pleased to meet 
all of them, and they quite obviously felt 
that he was doing them an honor. 

“That is the man,” one correspondent said. 
“That's the typical American.” 

Considered apart from his political career, 
James A. Farley, whose breezy greeting, “My 
name’s Farley. I used to sel! stamps,” is so 
typically American, that he is practically a 
new design for the cartoon figure of Uncle 
Sam. 

Possessed of the most extraordinary mem- 
ory for faces and names—a talent that makes 
the average city greeter or hotel manager 
look like an absent-minded mystic—Jim Far- 
ley spreads good will for America wherever 
he goes, 
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To watch him abroad, in Ireland, France, 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, is a real pleasure. 
Equipped only with English, Farley manages 
to charm all comers whether they under- 
stand English or not. There is something 
about the way he sticks out his hand, beams 
down from the height of 6 feet 2 inches, al- 
Ways smiling, that would charm the most 
disgruntled bird down from a tree. 


CHARMING PERSONALITY 


When the soft-drink concern chose him as 
president of its export subsidiary the direc- 
tors certainly got a great bargain. Even if 
the people in the export markets didn’t like 
the drink, which they do, they would drink 
it anyway after Jim Farley had turned his 
sunny smile in their direction. 

It works on all ages and both sexes. It 
works amid the most formidably correct sur- 
roundings—as, for example—the Quirinal 
palace in Rome, and it works back of the 
tracks in Limerick. 

No hunter for big shots, wherever Farley 
passed in Europe he was sure to find some 
lowly GI who would come up to him, re- 
mind him that he met him 5 or 6 years ago 
in Des Moines, or San Francisco, or Houston,» 
and Farley would say, “Come on along to 
lunch with me. Tell me what you have been 
doing.” 

At the Quirinal, for example, at a recep- 
tion given by Crown Prince Umberto, Gov- 
ernor General of Italy, a scene of staggering 
magnificence was prepared for the first big 
reception staged by the Italian royal house 
since Italy’s defeat. There was more glitter 
and gold lace, more ceremony and more cal- 
culated magnificence than Hollywood ever 
was able to crowd into a superspectacle. 

But within 15 minutes it began to be 
doubtful who was giving the reception, 
Crown Prince Umberto or Jim Farley. 
Towering above even the court guards, who 
are chosen for their imposing appearance, 
Farley was mobbed by Italian notables and 
by members of foreign diplomatic missions 
in Rome. 

One member of the Italian royal family 
stared at the big American for a moment 
and wanted to know who he was. “An 
American, no doubt,” she said. And she took 
off to join the throng around Farley. 


MY NAME IS YOLANDA 

“My name is Farley,” he said. 
sell stamps.” 

“My name is Yolanda,” she replied. “I 
used to be a countess.” 

“There does not seem to be any way we 
can swap jobs,” Farley chuckled. 

With Jim Farley meeting people is not a 
mere formality. He meets them, makes 
friends of them, and sooner or later corre- 
sponds with them. The mails from what- 
ever place he pauses for a day or two are 
weighted down with missives to his legion of 
friends. 

Many political wiseacres thought that 
when his long association with the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt came to an 
end that Jim Farley’s career as a friend of 
everyone would come to an end. Actually 
this circumstance widened his circle of 
friends. 

“I like friends,” he explained. “Not ac- 
quaintances. Acquaintances are people who 
don’t give a damn about you. Friends stay 
with you forever.” 

A great deal of his charm for complete 
strangers he meets in and out of the United 
States is the soul-satisfying resemblance he 
bears to the typical American. He is what 
the rest of the world would like to believe all 
Americans are. There is some of the breezi- 
ness of the West, some of the courtly dignity 
of the South, some of the prudence of New 
England blended into his character. 

With Irish antecedents he is not a profes- 
sional Irishman. He is a professional Amer- 
ican in the best sense of the world. When 
the tide began to set against American popu- 
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larity abroad it was a grave mistake not to 
draft Jim Farley for the task of circulating 
around Europe to mend our fences. 

Son of a brick manufacturer in Rockland 
County, N. Y., Jim Farley’s only elective of- 
fice was town clerk of Stony Point, N. Y. He 
has always been, throughout his political ca- 
reer, a politician’s politician. Now 58 years 
old, Jim Farley managers to crow into a 
single day the contacts that would take the 
average man a year to make. 


CAN REALLY SELL 


His background of 15 years as a salesman 
for the United States Gypsum Co. gave him 
the flair for meeting people and establishing 
himself in a few minutes’ conversation as a 
man to know. They tell a story about him 
when he was a salesman which illustrates the 
point. A lumber dealer in northern New 
York State was overloaded with gypsum 
products, so much of an overload, in fact, 
that the other lines he carried were suffering. 
Finally he said to Farley, “I'm afraid I’ll have 
to ask you not to call on me for a few 
months. I’ve bought too much of your line 
and I can’t sell it.” 

Farley settled down in the town for 2 
weeks, put on an intensive selling campaign 
for the lumber dealer, and unloaded all the 
excess and, incidentally, wrote a new order. 

Throughout South America, where Ameri- 
can popularity is not too good at the present 
moment, Farley has hundreds of friends, all 
of them boosters for Farley. He made the 
friends just being himself. He has the knack 
of being interested in even the most com- 
monplace things other people say, and he 
never misses the right felicitous response. 

His knowledge of international affairs 
could never be called profound if analyzed 
for the special kind of intuition which is de- 
manded of diplomats, but for getting right 
down to cases and fundamentals he is hard to 
match. 

He believes that we must import goods 
from foreign countries in order that foreign 
countries can secure dollar credits to pur- 
chase goods from us, and that the sooner we 
start doing it the better it is going to be for 
world economy. 

One of the common faults of Americans 
abroad is their habit of apologizing or seek- 
ing to explain the shortcomings of American 
policy, American customs or American think- 
ing. Jim Farley doesn't apologize for any- 
thing, cr seek to explain anything. He has a 
personal belief that he is typically American 
that foreigners meeting him can take him or 
leave him—and that explanations are left- 
handed apologies. He feels we have demon- 
strated enough good will not to be required 
to explain or apologize for anything 

Farley is the same man with the 
character and the same sincere friendliness 
whether he is in Buenos Aires, Madrid, Rome 
Paris, London, or Dublin. And people who 
are striving to know more about America 
recognize him instantly as Mr. America. H 
is the same man you meet in Tulsa, Okla.; 
Fort Kent, Me.; Atlanta, Ga.; or New York. 

Just plain Farley—‘“I used to sell stamps.” 
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the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
which I delivered on the subject Pan- 
American Influence on the Peace 
Treaties, at a meeting of the People’s 
Mandate Committee on Peace Settle- 
ments at the Shoreham Hotel in this 
city on March 21. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Madam President and members of the 
Peoples Mandate Committee for Inter- 
American Peace and Cooperation, and 
friends, I am glad to have the opportunity of 
meeting this evening with an organization 
that has given such strong support to the 
cause of pan-American solidarity. For pan- 
American solidarity, and all that that sig- 
nificant phrase implies, has a tremendous 
bearing upon the problem of world peace 
which is the immediate object of our con- 
sideration. 

We have learned to recognize as a result 
of the suffering, sacrifice, and struggle of this 
last World War the immensity of the task 
that lies before us in attempting to create 
the structure of a peace that will endure. 
It is a task comprising far more than the 
writing of treaties and the drafting of docu- 
ments. History books recount the familiar 
pattern in the past of nations going to war, 
and then imposing a solution of their dis- 
putes in the form of a treaty of peace. 
Treaties of peace were conceived of as instru- 
ments through which peace could actually be 
established, and normal life could be per- 
mitted once more to take its course. How 
different is our viewpoint today, as we emerge 
from the most destructive war of history and 
see before us the awful reality that unless we 
create a structure of lasting peace, we may 
expect to be engulfed in an even more deadly 
holocaust of atomic weapons that will most 
certainly spell the end of our civilization and 
sink the world in another dark age of 
barbarism. 

For what we have learned at our terrible 
cost during the past 20 years is that no peace 
treaty can amount to more than an armistice 
between hostilities unless an enduring system 
of peace is created that attacks the basic 
causes of war and formulates an effective 
machinery whereby the rule of law can be 
firmly enforced in the settlement of disputes 
between nations. 

My remarks are therefore addressed to this 
larger problem: The influence of the pan- 
American system on the creation of a struc- 
ture of world peace. 

I do not wish to underestimate the signifi- 
cance of the treaties of peace with our former 
enemies, the first of which is scheduled to 
be drawn up this spring. The problems with 
which these treaties will no doubt deal are 
of high significance, particularly when prob- 
lems of the future status and condition of 
Germany and Japan are tackled. They will 
perforce involve both corrective and punitive 
features which will aim at preventing those 
nations from again achieving sufficient power 
to repeat the assaults on civilization which 
they so recently launched. As members of 
the United Nations all the countries which 
comprise the pan-American family will be- 
come parties to one or mcre of these treaties. 
I am confident that their influence will be 
felt in their devotion to the priciples for 
which the United Nations fought, their re- 
spect for the principles of law, and their 
sense of fairness along with an appreciation 
of the necessity for making quite sure that 
the former enemy countries will rise to emi- 
nence again only if they first become respect- 
abie and peace-loving members of the world 
community. 

With respect, however, to the larger prob- 
lem of erecting a framework for world peace, 
which will prevent a repetition from any 
source of the aggression which was planned 
and launched during the 1930's, the members 


of the pan-American family have an even 
larger influence, both past and future. The 
21 republics of the New World play a dual 
role in this great and hopeful task. 

First, as individual members of the United 
Nations they exert a direct and significant 
influence. They comprise 21 out of the 51 
members of the General Assembly. Brazil, 
Mexico, and the United States are initial 
members of the Security Council. Pan- 
American problems and experience in the 
economic and social field are expressed 
through membership of Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Peru, and the United States on the 
Economic and Social Council. To the Court 
of International Justice, the pan-American 
world brings five justices, reflecting the long 
juridical heritage of American experience as 
well as of world-wide international law. 

I cite these facts not to indicate or imply 
that the members of the pan-American sys- 
tem will act as a unit or a bloc in the affairs 
of the United Nations, for such a tendency, 
if one exists, would be out of keeping with 
the basic principle of the United Nations. In 
the maintenance of peace and security the 


world is indeed one and its nations must act 


with full realization of their total inter- 
dependence and mutual responsibility. The 
positions which the pan-American nations 
hold in the principal agencies of the United 
Nations emphasize, however, the fact that 
our 21 countries, drawing from our com- 
mon background of international coopera- 
tion for whatever it may be worth, will have 
a strong voice, and consequently heavy re- 
sponsibility, in the decisions that shape the 
structure of peace. 

Their role has already evidenced itself in 
the contributions of the pan-American 
countries to the effective work of the San 
Francisco Conference, the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the United Nations, and the first 
meetings of the General Assembly and of 
the Security Council. 

It is, perhaps, in less direct ways, however, 
that the pan-American influence makes 
itself felt on the peace. Not only as individ- 
ual countries playing our respective parts 
in the deliberations of the United Nations 
will our influence be felt. The pan-American 
system, with its decades of careful growth, 
during times of both peace and war, and its 
principles which have been hammered out 
on the anvil of experience, has already con- 
tributed to the formulation of our peace 
structure. Its future influence can be large 
or small according to the success with which 
it meets future challenges and the leader- 
ship it displays in the achievement of peace- 
ful cooperation based upon the acceptance 
of sound principle. 

To all the world the pan-American system 
has been a demonstration of the fact that 
nations representing different historical and 
cultural backgrounds, speaking different 
languages, and comprising varied races, can 
solve their differences through peaceful 
means and coordinate their efforts to ad- 
vance their social, economic, and cultural 
welfare through cooperation. The force of 
the conscience of the pan-American com- 
munity of nations has proved to be the con- 
trolling factor in settling such disputes as 
have arisen. There is no reason to fear the 
outbreak of war among the members of the 
pan-American system so long as they do not 
permit the development in the New World 
of centers of Fascist or Nazi influence where 
the seeds of those condemned and outlawed 
ideologies can take root and flower anew. 
The strength of the pan-American system of 
international cooperation has in large meas- 
ure arisen from the allegiance of the peoples 
of our 21 republics to certain basic- prin- 
ciples which have guided their international 
relations. 

Among these principles, which have had 
their influence far beyond the shores of the 
American continents, we may meniion the 
following: 
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First, is the principle of nonintervention 
whereby any state is enjoined from inter. 
fering in the affairs of another. Consecrateq 
in the Seventh International Conference of 
American States at Montevideo in 1933, this 
principle became the cornerstone of mutual 
trust and confidence upon which was sub- 
sequently erected the more elaborate struc- 
ture of inter-American cooperation. 

Closely linked to this principle is the ac- 
ceptance of the sovereign equality of nations 
large and small. In the pan-American world 
it has now long been recognized that any 
sovereign state, whether powerful or weak, 
is endowed with basic rights of sovereignty 
which may not be infringed upon by another 
and is entitled to equal respect before the 
law. 

Third is the principle that international 
disputes must be settled by peaceful means 
and that any situation which threatens the 
peace of the American Republics is of con- 
cern to all of them. Here we find stated on 
a regional basis the idea which is now given 
expression in the basic concept of the United 
Nations and the indivisiblity of world peace. 

Another principle of outstanding impor- 
tance provides that any matters of mutual 
concern, particularly those which involve the 
peace of the member nations, requires mu- 
tual consultation so that a community view- 
point and policy may be adopted to meet the 
problem. 

Finally, the pan-American system has 
adopted the principle that mutual coopera- 
tion is required to meet the necessary and 
legitimate needs of the peoples of all coun- 
tries. Cooperation in protecting their secu- 
rity, cooperation in the solution of their 
economic problems, in advancing the living 
standards of the people, and in promoting a 
wider understanding of national cultures 
has proved its worth in the pan-American 
system. It has emphasized again the inter- 
dependence of nations and the futility of 
isolation. 

It is apparent that these principles have 
found a responsive endorsement in the de- 
sign of the structure of world peace which 
we are now erecting. The principles of sov- 
ereign equality and nonintervention in do- 
mestic affairs are written into the Charter 
of the United Nations. Essential to the en- 
tire organization of the United Nations is 
the principle that any situation threaten- 
ing the peace is a matter of concern to all 
member nations and will be dealt with 
through specified procedures. A large meas- 
ure of the effort which the nations of the 
world will put into their newly formed or- 
ganization deals with cooperation in eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural lines to help re- 
move the causes of war and create a more 
favorable environment for the satisfactory 
progress of human life. 

It is clear, therefore, that the influence of 
the pan-American system on world peace has 
already been considerable. What of the fu- 
ture? In this respect I shall refer only to a 
few problems which loom large on the 
horizon. 

One problem of major importance con- 
cerns the role of regional groups of nations 
in the world-wide effort of all countries to 
maintain the peace. We must recognize 
first of all that a regional group, such as the 
pan-American system, which has behind it a 
long record of successful achievement, can 
be a source of strength and support for the 
newer and less tried world organization. We 
want to conserve and build upon the good 
that has been achieved, and certainly shall 
entertain no thought of abandoning a rela- 
tionship that has proved so highly beneficial. 

Yet we must at the same time recognize 
that the problems of a global approach to 
peace and security demand a corresponding 
broadening of our horizon of thought and 
action, and a revitalization of principles in 
the light of a rapidly changing world. 








Regionalism, no matter how successful in 
nast, cannot be allowed to assume a 

n of isolationism. Such a development 

uid represent a stagnation of the under- 

forces that have made the pan-Amer- 
ystem a living and real contribution to 
national relationships. It would be 

e to assume that allegiance to a regional 

m of collective security could outweigh 
iance to a werld system, or to expect 
the world structure of peace can stand 
component parts isolate themselves 

er individually, or in reglonal blccs, from 
and equal participation in the world 
If the principles which have motivated 
n-American cooperation in the past can 
our guide, we can assume, I am confi- 
that pan-American influence in this 
pect will ke toward a genuine recognition 
f the global character of the problem of 
ace, ana will materially strengthen the 

ld organization dedicated to that end. 
This is no wise implies a restriction of the 
effort of the regional association of nations 

, their common interest. So vast is the field 
of international cooperation, and so many 

opportunities for constructive endeavor, 
the pan-American community may lock 
rwerd to increasing usefulness in promot- 
ing the necessary conditions of peace among 
its member nations and in creating an in- 
creasingly secure region of the world where 

» curse of war shall no longer be feared. 
In this type of continued effort lies not.only 
the realization of the pan-American ideal for 
itself, but the strengthening and support of 
the world-peace structure, just as the con- 

ructive effort of local communities on 
their own behalf contribute to a strong and 
s2cure nation. 

A field of special importance in which the 
pan-American system can make a great con- 
tribution is that of perfecting and applying 
precedures for the peaceful settlement of 
international controversies. Although the 
world has become profoundly convinced of 
the need for effective force to prevent or put 
down aggression, let us not forget the need 
that also exists to devise practical methods 
for the effective and speedy settlement of in- 
ternational differences through peaceful 
measures such as mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration and judical ection. In the long 
run the world must become accustomed to 
accepting peaceful measures as the normal 
way of settling international differences. 
Such a development depends not only upon 
the knowledge that a resort to force by any 
one nation will be futile and self-destructive, 
but also upon the perfection of procedures 
whereby settlement may be reached fairly, 
with a minimum of difficulty and with full 
respect for the equality of both parties before 
the law. The experience of the pan-Ameri- 
can nations in this regard should prove of 
particular value in the future as they ap- 
proach the task agreed upon at Mexico City 
a year ago of drafting a new treaty for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes as a com- 
panion piece to the permanent treaty of 
mutual assistance called for in the Act of 
Chapultepec. 

Another area in which pan-American in- 
fluence can contribute leadership concerns 
the protection and realization of the funda- 
mental rights of man which as the essence of 
our democracy underlie our philosophy of 
world peace. We have learned from the grim 
history of nazism that the first step in the 
process leading to aggressive warfare is the 
establishment by a strong and aggressive 
minority of a strict tyranny over the thoughts 
and minds of their own people. Sometimes 
the opportunity for dictatorship is made 
easy by the hunger, want, and idleness bcrn 
of economic collapse which renders a people 
desperate and an easy prey to demagogic ap- 
peals. Once dictatorship is in the saddle, the 
eyes and ears, and therefore the minds, of 
Feople cen be sealed from the truth, and the 
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lies which form the backbone of Fascist prop- 
aganda take their evil effect. 

Our democratic faith rests upon the con- 
viction that humanity when free can direct 
its course along constructive and rewarding 
lines. So long as men are denied the ele- 
mental freedoms, or are subjected to poverty, 
sickness, and ignorance, we cannot expect to 
eradicate the causes of war. A major element 
in the creation of an enduring peace, there- 
fore, is the establishment of a genuine 
democracy—a cemccracy that accords to men 
and women regardless of race or creed the 
right to a voice in their government and the 
right to a fair living that will meet the basic 
needs for food, shelter, health, education, 
and welfare. If peace is the joint purpose of 
the commuuaity of nations, so tco must be 
the protection of these human rights. 

The solution of this problem is no easy 
one, dealing as it does with pecples and na- 
tions of diverse cultural bactgrounds and 
concepts of political organization. But for- 
tunately in the pan-American family we 
possess a commen basis of demccratic prin- 
ciple upon which to build. Inherent in the 
solidarity of the Americzn R2publics has 
been the common devot‘on to democratic 
ideals, and to the advancement of conditions 
of life for the peoples of every naticn. How 
will those ideals be translated into reality? 

It is fair to say, I believe, that in pursuing 
this highly significant and portentous ob- 
jective the pan-American nations will test 
the true strength and validity of their as- 
sociation and meesure to a large extent the 
influence which they may exert uron the 
structure of world pei.ce. The protection 
of the rights of man goes to the very roots 
of the problem of ensuring pecce. 

As has been indicated in the stimulating 
proposals towards that end put forth by the 
eminent foreign minister of Uruguay, Dr. 
Rodrigues Larreta, it requires a recxamina- 
tion of the traditional concept of nonin- 
tervention. The difficulties and hazards in 
this effort should not be underestimated. 

Yet, nowhere else in tre werid is there a 
greater demand for the realization of the 
rights of man and the promotion of the 
democratic ideal than among the peoples of 
the Americas. If this force can make itself 
properly felt, and achieve its objective by 
united action it will become the binding 
force of a stronger and more creative pan- 
American solidarity than has ever existed 
before. 

Pan-American influence on world peace 
will depend primarily on the future vitality 
of the pan-American system as an integral 
part of the world community now united 
in the effort to establish a peaceful world 
order. Its basic concepts must be reviewed 
and clarified to meet the demands of the 
atomic age. Its principles must be strength- 
ened to form a core around which can be 
built a genuine solidarity in support of the 
deeper purposes of the peoples of the Amer- 
icas, and of the world. To the cxtent that 
this challenge is met, will pan-American in- 
fluence continue to provide its large share of 
leadership in the creation and preservation 
of world peace. 
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OF WYOMING 
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Wednesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr.OMAEONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


ped 
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the Appendix of the Reconrp the text of an 
address entitled “Postwar Prosperity 
Begins in the West,” which I had the 
honor of delivering before the Colorado 
Mining Association at Denver, Colo., on 
January 26, 1946. 

There being no objection, the adéress 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I feel dcubly hcnored tenight to be here 
at this greatest of all mining dinners at the 
gracious invitation cf your able manager, 
Bob Palmer, and at the same time to be privi- 
leged to extend to you the greetings of the 
President of the United States. 

When President Truman found that he 
would be unable to attcnd this meeting him- 
self and learned that I had been invited to 
talk to you about the stock-piling bill, he 
acked me not only to express his regret that 
it is impossible for him to be present in per- 
son, but to tell you how confident he is that 
the mining industry of the United States 
can make as great a contribution to the win- 
ning of a permanent and prosperous peace 
for our country as it did in the winning of 
the war. 

Mr. Truman’s message to 
desires to see the mining industry given 
every opportunity and encouragement, is 
not a polite and meaningless compliment 
It is the message of a man who wants to 
promote opportunity for all our people and 
who, in h's latest statement of policy to the 
Congress of the United States, has given 
tangible evidence of his desire to use the 
influence of the Federal Government fcr the 
develcpment of the mining industry and the 
utilization of all the rescurces of the West. 
The program which he laid before the Con- 
gress on Monday, last, has special interest fcr 
the entire West and particularly for all who 
have a stake in mining. 

First of all, it calls for the passage as an 
administraticn measure of the stock-piling 
bill. This measure was written in the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the United States 
Senate, with the collaboration of such cut- 
standing cxsonents of western mineral de- 
velopment as Senator Expert Tromas, of 
Utah, Senator Ep JoHNsSON, of Colorado, and 
Senator JAMES Muaray, of Montana. It Was 
passed in the Senate last December withcut 
oppssition through the effective cooperation 
of other western members like Senator Pat 
McCarran, of Nevada; Senator Murpock, of 
Utah; Senator MILLIKIN, of Colorado: Sena- 
tor HaypeEN, of Arizona; and Senator WuUEELER, 
of Montana. Indeed, ali of the western Sena- 
tors rallied to its support and made comnpeara- 
tively easy the task of the Senator who hap- 
pened to be in charge of the bill 

Second, in his recommendations for ep- 
propriations for the next fiscal year, the 
President has asked Congress to make sub- 
stantial allocations to promote the investiga- 
tion and development of domestic mineral 
deposits. 

Third, he has given his approval to the 
most extensive reclamation program that 
has ever been authorized by Congress, a pro- 
gram upon which he recommends the cx- 
penditure of more than 163,000,000. The 
execution of this program will not only pro- 
mote the agricultural development of the 
entire West, but will create the demand for 
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you, that he 





the minerals to the production of which 
you gentlemen devote ycur energies and 
abilities. 


The great significance of these Presidential 
recommendations for increased expenditures 
for the stimulation of western industries be- 
comes apparent when we recall that the same 
Budget message containing these items re- 
duces the over-all expenditure of the Federal 
Government by over $32,000,000,000. Gov- 
ernment spending, which in the fiscal year 
1946 totalled more than $100,000,000,000 and 
which was reduced for the fiscal year 1045 to 
an estimated $67,000,000,000, is now «gin 
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reduced by the President’s recommendations 
to $35,000,000,000. 

The war has thrown upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment new items of expenditure never be- 
fore incurred, items which cannot by any 
possibility be evaded or reduced. The war is 
over, but for many years to come we shall 
continue to pay the cost. The obligation 
which we owe as a people to the men and 
women of the armed forces who carried the 
burden of the conflict will be faithfully dis- 
charged and Congress, without division, will 
support the President's recommendations to 
increase the outlay for veteran care from the 
sixteen million appropriated for the year 1945 
to the $130,000,000 recommended in the Pres- 
ident’s Budget message. Likewise, Congress 
will give approval to the increase of the 
amount allocated for veteran pensions from 
the two billion appropriated in 1945 to the 
$4,247,000,000 recommended by the President 
for 1947. 

The active prosecution of the war, so suc- 
cessfully waged on every continent and every 
sea was paid for not only by ihe unprece- 
dented sums which were raised in taxation, 
but by the tremendous contributions of the 
people of America to the purchase of War and 
Victory bonds. Whatever else is done, all 
fiscal authorities agree we must raise the 
sums necessary to pay the interest on the 
huge public debt and this means for 1947, a 
total of $5,000,000,000, which is more than 
three times greater than the entire cost of 
the Congress, the Federal Courts, the execu- 
tive offices of the President and all the civil- 
ian agencies and departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In addition to these charges for the care 
of the veterans and interest on the public 
debt amounting to $10,000,000,000, im- 
measurably greater than those in the years 
before the war, there is another billion and 
three quarters for international obligations, 
an expenditure which can scarcely be avoided 
if we hope to prevent the complete collapse 
of the system of private property throughout 
the world. 

How easy it would have been in the face 
of these new and extraordinary but ines- 
capable charges, for the Executive to have 
slashed the expenditures on mineral develop- 
ment and the expansion of reclamation. 
How easy it would have been to have said, 
“We shall abandon the building of recla- 
mation projects and public roads and air- 
ports. We shall trim the expenditures for 
the investigation and development of do- 
mestic mineral deposits. We shall econo- 
mize on these public works. We shall cut 
to the bone and expend not even a nickel 
that does not have to be expended.” But 
that would have been a short-sighted and 
a disastrous policy which could result only 
in economic confusion. 

Had the President eliminated these income- 
producing appropriations for mineral and 
reclamation development, he would have 
been talking the language of the great Dan- 
iel Webster who, as a Member of the Senate 
in October 1852, opposed the program for the 
development of railroads to open up the 
West. 

“Mr. President,” he said, “I will never vote 
1 cent from the Public Treasury to place the 
Pacific Ocean 1 inch nearer to Boston than 
it is.” How fortunate that the words of 
Webster fell on deaf ears. 

He was speaking of this very area in which 
we gather tonight when, with his incom- 
parable and moving eloquence, he said: 

“What do we want with this vast worth- 
less area—this region of savages and wild 
beasts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds of 
dust, of cactus and prairie dogs? To what 
use could we ever hope to put these great 
deserts or those endless mountain ranges, 
impenetrable and covered to their very base 
with eternal snow? What can we ever hope 
to do with the western coast of 3,000 miles, 
rock-bound, cheerless, uninviting, and not a 
harbor on it?” 


‘ 


You and I know that these endless moun- 
tain ranges have been the source from which 
we have drawn the mineral wealth that has 
helped to raise the standard of living of all 
Americans and that the worthless area on 
which Webster was unwilling to spend a 
penny, has been transformed into prosperous 
and thriving States, the resources of which 
still remain to be fully developed. Here in 
this vast area the opportunity is presented 
to this generation to create the new produc- 
tive enterprises which we must have if the 
national income is to be maintained upon 
the level that will enable us to carry the 
national debt and discharge the obligations 
we owe to those who, in the war just ended, 
so successfully preserved our national integ- 
rity. 

The progress of every race is measured by 
its capacity to use the natural resources 
with which it is surrounded. Whole peoples 
have lived and perished without having been 
able to utilize the resources with which 
Providence had surrounded them. 

The Nation was able to make the amazing 
record of production which it did in the war 
because our people have excelled in the 
capacity to produce. The United States be- 
came the wealthiest Nation in the world be- 
cause it had found the way of making it 
possible for most of its people to create new 
wealth by the development of its mineral 
deposits and its agricultural resources. 

When we were confronted with the task 
of producing the weapons of war necessary to 
overcome Germany and Japan, we found the 
way through the cooperation of all elements 
of our society to produce the materials that 
were needed and to fashion them into instru- 
ments required to overcome the enemy. Now, 
we are confronted with the most tremendous 
national debt in history. There is no way 
to pay that debt except by emulating in 
peace the productivity of which we demon- 
strated we were capable in time of war. 
Never did we need new wealth more than it 
is needed now, and the primary sources of 
new wealth are to be found in the mines and 
in the soil. 

Through the Government, we organized the 
amazing production of the war. We manu- 
factured 300,000 military planes, 70 warships, 
86,000 tanks, 315,000 pieces of artillery of 
various grades and unimaginable amounts of 
other war material and equipment. This 
was accomplished because all our people were 
willing to work together to do the job that 
had to be done and that job was the preser- 
vation of a free system, a system under which 
our economy as well as our Government shall 
be free. 

The task that confronts us now requires 
the same inspired cooperation, one with an- 
other to organize all our resources to produce 
for peace. The greatest contribution that 
Wwe can now make to the nations of the 
world is not so much by gifts and grants and 
loans, but by giving them the example how 
natural resources can be developed by the 
people themselves to raise the standard of 
living of all. The program to be initiated 
by the stock-piling bill and by the expansion 
of western irrigation will do precisely this. 

I need not tell you the extent to which we 
have contributed from our known reserves 
of strategic and critical materials to win the 
war, now how essential it is to make certain 
that no possible future emergency will find 
us without adequate supplies of raw materials 
already on hand as World War II found us. 
I need not tell you that although the United 
States can still boast of the existence here 
of large deposits of the minerals which an 
industrial nation needs, it was nevertheless 
necessary to import from more than 53 coun- 
tries to acquire the materials necessary to 
wage this war. We had failed to follow the 
advice of Bernard M. Baruch who had directed 
the war industries during World War I and 
who as long ago as December 1919, had urged 
the immediate acquisition of supplies of raw 
materials for all future emergencies. At the 
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risk of being overtaken by disaster before the 
materials had been obtained, we were com. 
pelled to import materials at many times the 
expense that would have been required haq 
we acted with forethought. 

This bill of ours is based upon the theory 
that the United States should not be de- 
pendent upon foreign nations for the sup- 
plies which experience teaches us are neces. 
sary when we are overtaken by emergency, 
The stock-piling bill, passed in the Senate 
and now recommended by the President for 
passage in the House, declares it to be the 
policy of Congress “to provide for the acquis 
sition and retention of stocks of these maie- 
rials and to encourage the conservation and 
development of sources of these materials 
within the United States.” The bill declares 
this policy, and creates the Stock Piling Board 
essential to making it effective. Special 
emphasis, and this I regard to be one of 
the most important factors in ihe bill, is 
laid upon the importance of developing new 
domestic sources of supply. With respect 
to those materials of which this Nation may 
be short, it is essential not only to look for 
new deposits and to seek for new methods 
for utilizing low-grade deposits, but it is 
necessary to develop substitutes so that the 
United States may be lacking in none of 
those things essential to industrial progress. 
We shall leave nothing undone to save the 
world from future wars, but science has 
taught us that the arts of industry are a’so 
the arts of war. It is a sad fact that man- 
kind seems somehow to wrest more of the 
secrets from nature for the purpose of ce- 
stroying man than for the purpose of pro- 
moting his progress. 

Perhaps after all the suffering and loss 
of life that men have experienced in the 
appalling conflict from which we have just 
emerged, they may have learned the impera- 
tive importance of applying their abilities to 
the resources of the earth for the purpose of 
preserving and prolonging life rather than 
for the purpose of destroying it. 

So this measure, which means s0 much 
to the West for the promotion of its mate- 
rial progress, also carries the possibility of 
great cultural and spiritual achievement for 
our people. The provisions of the bill which 
authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
conduct the scientific, technological, and eco- 
nomic investigations necessary to make the 
best possible use of our mineral and agricul- 
tural resources, will make the Government 
the research agency of the people in a more 
effective manner than ever before. 

In this bill, as in the surplus-property bill 
and other measures which have been enacied 
by Congress, the objective is to create broader 
spheres for the exercise of private initiative. 
When the surplus-property bill was being 
drafted, care was taken to direct that all the 
vast plants and facilities which the Govern- 
ment owns, as well as all the materials which 
it had accumulated, should be disposed of in 
@ manner to encourage and sustain free com- 
petitive enterprise. This is the same policy 
written into the stock-piling bill. While it 
authorizes, for example, the purchase of nec- 
essary materials abroad, it also direcis that 
these purchases shall be made in accordance 
with the familiar “buy American” provisions 
so as to stimulate and encourage domestic 
activity. It also provides that when the dis- 
posal of materials no longer needed must be 
undertaken, that disposal shall be carried 
out in a manner which shall not be detri- 
mental to domestic enterprise. If strategic 
and critical materials for the stock pile are 
purchased abroad, they, of course, will be 
admitted to the Government stock pile free 
of tariff duty, but if at any time thereafter it 
becomes necessary for the United States to sell 
such materials, the selling price must include 
the tariff duty so that domestic industry may 
not suffer. 

Thus it is that the Goverment is made the 
servant of the people of the United States. 








If this bill, passed by the Senate and recom- 
mended by the President, is now passed by 
the House and if the appropriations are made 
to enable the Bureau of Mines and the De- 
nartment of Agriculture to carry on the pro- 
jected experiments and research, if Congress 
approves the reclamation program and new 
urces of energy and of enterprise are de- 
loped through the intelligent use of our 
water power, we shall be expanding here in 

the West to new horizons. 
A sound international policy which will 
enable the nations of the world to live to- 
ther in amity and which will open to the 
exploited masses of Asia opportunities to 
imitate our example of industrial develop- 
t, will enable the Pacific Ocean to take 


t nk beside the Atlantic as a medium of com- 
merece. The eyes of the people of the Rocky 
Mountain West will turn to Asia for the de- 


pment of trade. China and India and 
Siberia will be modernized and the millions 
ho live there now in abject poverty will 
bccome the market for the output of this 
ion. What we do here by producing new 
minerals and building new industries will 
be done without in any way injuring those 
areas of the United States which have here- 
tofore been the principal centers of industrial 
activity. 

Mineral deposits and agricultural crops 
are, it is true, the chief sources of new wealth, 
but the people themselves are the greatest 
resource that any nation can have. People 
make commerce by what they eat, by what 
they wear. By what «hey use for the neces- 
sities of life and by what they use for recrea- 
tion, they create the market for all mining, 
for all agriculture, for all industry. The 
first consideration, therefore, of any govern- 
ment which would advance trade and com- 
merce is to advance the living standards of 
all the people. Ours is the opportunity to 
achieve this result in that region which less 
than 100 years ago one of our great states- 
men believed to be only a worthless area of 
great deserts and endless mountain ranges. 

It is an objective which can be reached by 
making government not the master but the 
agent of our people, There is a partnership 
between the Government and the citizen 
by which the Government can make it easier 
for the citizen to use his initiative. It is 
through such a partnership that the maxi- 
mum opportunity can be extended to all. 
The American ideal of Government coopera- 
tion with the people is exemplified in the 
two measures of which I have been speaking. 
The stock-piling bill acquires for the Govern- 
ment the supply of materials which ex- 
perience teaches us is essential for the Gov- 
ernment to have, but it provides for the 
acquisition of this stock pile by stimulating 
the independent activity of the people them- 

Likewise, through the reclamation pro- 
gram, the Government creates the oppor- 
tunity for the people by building the huge 
reservoirs which private enterprise itself 
could not construct, but through which the 
pecple can create new industries in accord- 
ance with the traditional American ideal of a 
free economy and a free Government. 
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Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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REcorD, I include the following statement 
by William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labor, on extension of price 
control, before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, March 26, 1946: 


The membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor comprises a major cross section 
of American people. Through its affiliates, 
25,000,000 American consumers have a demo- 
cratic means for representation of their views 
on issues vital to them. It is on behalf of 
this large and representative group of wage 
earners and members of wage-earners’ fam- 
ilies that I call upon Congress to extend price 
control for 1 year beyond June 30, 1946, to 
retain authorization for subsidies necessary 
to hold down food prices and to reject all 
amendments designed to weaken effective 
price-control administration and enforce- 
ment. 

The American people are weary of controls. 
They are tired of far-reaching Government 
interference with their work, their business, 
and their private life. They have submitted 
to wartime regulations and have made an 
enormous voluntary contribution to their 
effectiveness. Price control and rationing 
would have never been effective in the crucial 
test of wartime stabilization if it had not 
been for the ready willingness of our workers, 
farmers, and businessmen to share fully in 
making the program work. 

This was true of all forms of wartime regu- 
lation. Wartime manpower controls and 
wage controls could have never been admin- 
istered without direct and active participa- 
tion by representatives of labor and manage- 
ment. Many regulations imposed in war- 
time proved unfair and inequitable and 
brought real hardship to those governed by 
them. Yet the great mass of the people and 
the overwhelming majority of the wage earn- 
ers accepted as one of the inescapable bur- 
dens of war the injustices and inequities to 
which they were subjected. In the wartime 
workshops of the Nation labor has given jts 
full contribution to the all-out effort toward 
the winning of the war. 

It has now been 7 months since the war 
was won. Americans everywhere wish to re- 
gain their free way of life, to reinstitute their 
peacetime freedom, and to regain the liber- 
ties which they believe to be their inalienable 
right. They long for the freedom of pursuit 
of their work and their business without 
governmental interference. And they look 
forward to the termination of all forms of 
emergency regulation at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

The people are tired of emergency and they 
are tired of controls. But they are also 
frightened. They are frightened by the 
brazen display of financial and political pres- 
sure exerted upon their Government in a 
reckless and irresponsible drive to destroy 
price control and profit from its destruction 
at the expense of the mass of the people. The 
people are frightened at the prospect of the 
feverish run-away price boom which is al- 
ready clcse upon them. They are frightened 
by the specter of the next depression which 
will follow swiftly and inevitably if we don’t 
prevent the run-away boom now and thus in- 
vite the collapse it will precipitate. Their 
fear does not come from the lack of courage 
or of confidence. They have limitless deter- 
mination to make reconversion to full pro- 
duction and full employment a success. But 
they know that while the war is won the 
grave postwar emergency of economic read- 
justment is by no means past. 

Every day the American consumer—-the 
breadwinner, the housewife—hears the rising 
clamor for the immedia’» and complete 
abandonment of price controls. They watch 
the pressures exerted upon their Congress 
from all sides, the pressures which are gain- 
ing the momentum of a stampede to throw 
overboard the very steering gear which alone 
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can guide the Nation toward stability, pros- 
perity, and lasting freedom. And they say 
to the Congress that must not be done. 

American labor insists that lasting pros- 
perity for all be not traded for the immediate 
temporary and speculative profit for the few. 
It is the overwhelming demand of wage 
earners and of the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans that effective price control and rent 
control be extended for 1 year as essential 
to the welfare of postwar America and in- 
dispensable to the survival of American 
institutions in the years ahead. 

Americans have not forgotten the exveri- 
ence of a quick boom and sudden collapse 
which followed the last war. At that time 
everyone's slogan, from the President down, 
was “take the harness off.” Large profits 
Were made in the boom, but they were paper 
profits Wages rose sharply but they, too, 
were paper gains—real weges actually de- 
clined, offset by the more rapid rise in 
prices. And then came the wave of wholesale 
bankruptcies and widespread unemployment. 
The danger we are facing today is the danger 
of complete disruption of our economic life 
which would cripple the system of enterprise 
itself. This danger is many times greater 
than after the last war—greater than it has 
ever been before. Labor is aware of this 
danger. It calls upon Congress to discharge 
its clear and grave responsibility and avert 
the certain chaos which the premature aban- 
donment of price control would inevitably 
bring. 

The OPA is being repeatedly charged with 
interposing price control as a barrier against 
rising production. The record of the last 
few months shows that the OPA met the in- 
dustries’ demand for higher prices more than 
half way. Instead of being rigid and re- 
strictive it has granted a large number of 
price increases far higher than the facts and 
the economic conditions had warranted. 
Since the end of the war in Europe, OPA has 
issued more than 1560 incentive price in- 
creases in response to the claim of the manu- 
facturers that these increases were needed 
to aid production in the reconversion pe- 
riod. There have been a number of instances 
in which manufacturers combined in an in- 
dustry-wide demand for a certain price under 
the threat that they would halt production 
unless their demand was met on their terms. 
There are glaring instances also showing that 
where OPA acted to meet such demands, in- 
stead of increased production came renewed 
pressures for still higher prices under re- 
newed threats of the seller's strike. 

Men’s clothing has been virtually unob- 
tainable at any reasonable price. Returning 
veterans, in desperate need of civilian gar- 
ments, could not obtain them. True, there 
were textile shortages and production was 
straining under abnormal conditions. But, 
as was revealed last month by the Baltimore 
Sun, some 700,000 men’s suits, already pro- 
duced and ready to wear were held back from 
the market in order to force a higher price. 
This was not a questiowof costs. These ¢ 
ments had already been produced. It w 
bold squeeze for more profit at the expense 
of the consumer and mainly at the expense 
of the returning veteran. Eut the profiteers 
in the trade didn’t stop there. In their 
publicity they tried to hold OPA responsible 
for their own hoarding of the needed suits, 
already made, which they held back from the 
consumers of the Nation. And they event- 

1ally succeeded in exacting a price increase, 
recently granted, which will range up to 20 
percent. That is a substantial retreat from 
the price line and a direct increase in the 
cost of living. 

When shoe rationing was terminated, a 
rise in the price ceiling was sought by shoe 
manufacturers. A 4!,-percent price increcse 
at the manufacturer’s level was granted by 
the OPA at the end of the year. In the light 
of all available evidence and in the face of 
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an unlimited demand for footwear, even that 
increase provided more than a generous al- 
lowance. Yet, renewed pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the OPA for a further 
substantial increase in manufacturer’s prices 
of shoes. It is significant that this move is 
opposed not only by consumers but also by 
the retailers. The retail shoe trade is keenly 
aware of the grave danger of missing their 
historic opportunity to extend the market 
for medium- and low-priced shoes. These 
men know that only a mass market for well- 
made low-priced products will provide a basis 
for stable increased postwar production and 
stable postwar sales for the entire trade. 
That is the road to full employment. 

Is the further shoe price increase justifi- 
able or necessary? The record shows that 
even in the case of the original 414-percent 
price increase “many manufacturing organ- 
izations have not yet taken advantage of the 
relief offered, adhering to their old prices.” 
(New York Times, March 10, 1946.) This 
proves that the need for even the original 
price adjustment did not extend beyond a 
few producers and a market-wide price in- 
crease was without justification. This shows 
also that it is very easy for a whole industry, 
manufacturing an essential cost-of-living 
commodity, to be caught in the treacherous 
current of inflation. A further substantial 
rise in shoe prices will be the first move to 
price people out of shoes. If we allow our- 
selves to be priced out of the mass market for 
consumer goods, consumption will be cur- 
tailed, curtailing, in turn, both future pro- 
duction and future employment. That is 
the road to the next depression. 

In the case of southern pine lumber, three 
consecutive raises in the price ceiling were 
made on the ground that these were needed 
to induce increased production. Practically 
all of these price increases were absorbed by 
landowners and no substantial increase in 
the volume of the desperately needed produc- 
tion was brought about. In the case of cast 
iron soil pipe, OPA raised ceilings four times 
since VJ-day without a marked effect on 
production. Expectation of still higher prices 
is no doubt an important factor in slowing 
production of a commodity which is vital toa 
speedy solution of the Nation’s housing 
shortage. 

Let us be realistic about the present price 
control policies of the OPA. It should be 
remembered that in the case of reconver- 
sion items, automatic pricing is now permit- 
ted to all small manufacturers and the use 
of this method is being extended. In the 
case of larger manufacturers, extremely gen- 
erous price increases have been permitted. 
A Plymouth car which sold for $784 in 1941 
has been granted a retail list ceiling price of 
$998—an increase of $214. The average in- 
crease in the price of all Plymouth models 
now in production is between 28 and 30 per- 
cent. These increases do not reflect the fact 
that the Plymouth low-priced model, the 
Road King, has been completely eliminated. 

In only 2 weeks ef this month—between 
March 7 and 21—price increases significant 
to the consumers’ cost of living included an 
increase up to 10 percent of cotton textile 
and yarns; an increase up to 10 percent on 
such articles as radios, fans, and toasters; 
an increase on all meats, a substantial in- 
crease on all canned meats, and an increase 
in the price of bread (by permitting a de- 
crease in the size of the loaf without a cor- 
responding price decrease). 

In many other lines, price control has al- 
ready been either suspended or exempted. 
This has frequently, led to sharp increases 
in prices. In the field of textiles, out of six 
items which have been decontrolled, prices 
rose in every instance except one. Just one 
example of the creeping price rise is the 
narrow fabrics industry which manufac- 
tures fabric tape, ribbons, and similar items, 
After price control was lifted, prices rose 
nearly 4 percent in October, 8.1 percent in 


November, and over 9 percent in December. 
By now the average prices for the industry 
products are up nearly 25 percent. The 
same pattern is followed in all other com- 
modities on which price control was lifted 
for which the demand is great. This cov- 
ers the whole range of items from wax, which 
has risen from 25 to 100 percent, to hearing 
aids, on which most manufacturers have 
raised prices considerably. 

There are many instances in which OPA 
has been in the wrong, in which its actions 
have been arbitrary and in which conditions 
have called for prompt relief. Sometimes, 
it was exasperatingly slow in recognizing 
and meeting genuine inequities and real 
hardship. But in reviewing the entire rec- 
ord, it can be said with certainty that there 
has been no substantial delay in actual 
preduction due to the operation of price 
control. In virtually every instance where 
production was actually held up because of 
price policies, the blame rests squarely on 
those who have either threatened curtailed 
preduction or actually did curtail it as a 
weapon for gaining price increases. 

On the other hand, actual production de- 
lays have developed in the areas in which 
price controls were removed soon after VJ- 

ay. In the case of a number of such items, 
production and marketing soon became com- 
pletely demoralized. The fur industry 
illustrates the point. Prices for controlled 
fur items increased by leaps and bounds. 
As the result, the market for them has been 
paralyzed. Production has sharply fallen off 
while distributors and retailers have cur- 
tailed their orders awaiting for the stabiliza- 
tion of the price level. These and other in- 
stances illustrate what destruction upon 
stable production and expanding trade can 
be wrought by a wild scramble resulting from 
premature suspension of price control. 

There are whole areas of price-control pol- 
icy in which the existing regulations and pro- 
cedures need a thorough review and where 
the handling of both price control and its 
enforcement needs to be improved, strength- 
ened, and streamlined. One such area is the 
maximum average price type os regulation in 
which the administrative rules have been ex- 
tremely cumbersome and complex. Under 
this type of regulation, which was applied 
generally to the items of wearing apparel, 
quality deterioration, which results in hid- 
den price increases, has been precipitous and 
widespread. . At the same time, production 
was concentrated increasingly in the high- 
priced items at the expense of the low-priced 
lines. Faced with complete disappearance of 
low-priced items, the consumer was forced 
to spend two or three times as much for 
high-priced substitutes. In this vital area 
of cost-of-living control a review of the pzice 
policy, designed to prevent further runaway 
price increases is urgently needed. 

The American Federation of Labor asks 
that the Emergency Price Control Act be 
extended for 1 year from July 1, 1946, with- 
out weakening amendments. Under the pres- 
ent law, removal of price control in areas 
in which prices have begun to recede is 
feasible and is now being contemplated by 
the OPA. Many price controls have been 
removed prematurely, yet in the coming 
months an increasing number of items will 
be in sufficient supply to warrant the sus- 
pension of price ceilings on these commodi- 
ties long before July 1947. 

It is important that in doing so, utmost 
care be exercised not to throw orderly re- 
conversion out of balance. If in the same 
line of products, price control is removed 
from expensive items of the luxury class and 
retained on the similar medium-priced and 
low-priced items, it is not difficult to predict 
what would happen. Prices of uncontrolled 
items will rise, it will become more profitable 
to manufacture them, production will be 
quickly diverted to the manufacture of luxury 
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goods, at the expense of necessities whose 
output will be curtailed and scarce ma. 
terials will be shifted to the least necessary 
use. Only when the flow of materials anq 
supplies is ample enough to support the 
output of the entire range of classes of 
commodities in the same line can price con- 
trol be safely terminated. It can then be 
lifted from the entire line of output with 
gocd assurance that its removal ‘will be 
permanent. 

There are a few areas in which special 
problems of price control and cost of living 
will persist to which special consideration 
must be given. The most important of such 
areas is rent control, which must be con- 
tinued unimpaired for a full year beyond the 
expiration of the present law and probably 
for another year after that date. The hous. 
ing shortage will remain extremely acute 
during that time. There is already a wide. 
spread real-estate boom. Evictions of ten. 
ants are already numerous and many are 
directly traceable to the desire of property 
owners to cash in on the inflated market, 
When this happens, the tenant families are 
thrown completely on the doubtful mercy of 
the inflated market. They aré forced to 
choose between homelessness and moving 
into slums. We must not allow the forces 
of inflation to price American families out 
of their homes. 

Let me make it quite clear that I am not 
giving a blanket endorsement to the entire 
economic stabilization program as it now 
stands. The policy as a whole is made up of 
a patchwork of conflicting decisions. Care- 
ful restudy and rethinking is in order to 
arrive at a sound revision of the program 
in its entirety. 

In the hope that a realistic approach to 
all phases of our problem of inflation will 
be made by Congress, I ask for prompt enact- 
ment of the extension of price control until 
July 1, 1947. It is my belief that a firm com- 
mitment by Congress will enable us to look 
upon that date as a date for termination of 
the wartime price control for all time. Un- 
less this measure of necessary regulation is 
provided now, with the view to its gradual 
elimination, America must face the alterna- 
tive of even more far-reaching governmental 
regulation which we will bring upon our- 
selves if we permit the forces of inflation to 
bring us to the brink of collapse, 
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HON. EARL C. MICHENER 
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Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I called the attention of the 
House to a statement appearing in the 
Jackson Citizen-Patriot, Jackson, Mich., 
realistically approaching the housing 
situation. Pursuant to the privilege 
granted me, I am enclosing another 
statement from the same source, which is 
as follows: 


LET’s FACE THE FACTS ABOUT HOME BUILDING 


In the confusion created about the shortage 
of homes in America, one point stands out 
clearly: 

You can't build homes without materials. 

Lumber and building-material dealers and 
contractors obviously have a vital interest in 
obtaining materials for home building. 

They report, nevertheless, that such mate- 
rials are not flowing through the yards; that 
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they have not been able to get them. There- 
fore, the Government’s HH priorities offered 
to enable veterans and others to obtain homes 
are simply home-hunting licenses, for mate- 
rials in quantity are not available. 

As long as OPA continues its wartime con- 
trol policy rather than a policy of adjust- 
ment to aid reconversion, it will neither be 
able to prevent an inflation or a deflation; 
it will only be able to prevent reconversion by 
discouraging production of needed home- 

uilding items. 

Here, for example, is an instance of OPA 
action that has resulted in increased produc- 
tion. After 6 months’ delay OPA granted a 
4-percent to 10-percent price adjustment that 
allowed 125 of 400 closed brick and tile plants 
to reopen. This price adjustment allowed 
these plants and 400 others that had been 
operating to hire needed labor. As a result, 
in the next quarter production rose 35 
percent. 

But in hardwood flooring, siding, plywood, 
millwork, and construction lumber, OPA 
clings to its wartime formula. In fact, OPA 
follows the unrealistic policy of allowing pre- 
mium prices to mills for producing lumber 
for such things as export to foreign countries, 
and for items that were needed in wartime 
industry. 

Today’s question is not essentially one of 
price control—if there were plenty of homes, 
no price controls would be necessary. The 
important question is one of production and 
manpower. 

So far, OPA and Government officialdom 
in general have contented themselves with 
controls, allocations, and priority systems 
which at best can do nothing but juggle an 
insufficient supply of building materials—and 
at worst, delay and retard production and the 
employment of manpower. 

Homes will not be built in the United 
States unless the building industry builds 
them. Whether they are labeled public 
housing or private homes, the same ma- 
terials, the same labor, the same building 
industry will build them. 

Production can be unblocked by the re- 
moval or adjustment of OPA’s wartime poli- 
cies. But such a realistic approach cannot 
be attained as long as Government action 
js based on a philosophy of lack rather than 
a philosophy of abundant supply for peace- 
time prosperity. 

The lumber dealers, builders, and con- 
tractors stand ready to build or rebuild Amer- 
ica. But it is up to the people to demand 
that the way be cleared for the production 
of materials for homes. 

Any Government program that does not 
first remove the obstacles blocking produc- 
tion of materials will simply add additional 
difficulties to the problem facing the building 
industry. 
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HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
Secretary of the Treasury Fred M. Vin- 
son before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on the extension of the 
Stabilization Act, Wednesday, March 27, 
1946: 


I am always Very pleased to appear before 
this able committee of the Congress. Be- 


fore this committee comes some of the most 
important legislation considered by the Con- 
gress. I have ever found your work to be 
painstaking and thorough and all of the 
members of the committee have a high de- 
votion to duty and honesty of purpose. 

Of all the important subjects you are called 
upon to consider, none, in my judgment, 
outranks the prevention of inflation. The 
extension of the Stabilization Act, without 
crippling amendments, is the biggest single 
aspect of our battle against inflation. We 
won this battle year after year during the 
war, and I em confident that now we are not 
going to walk off the field and lose by default. 

The battle against inflation was my direct 
assignment from our great President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, for nearly 2 years. Later 
in the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version I had a no less vital interest in 
economic stabilization while William H. 
Davis was the field general in the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. At all times both 
of us had the courageous and able help of 
Chester Bowles, the Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration. I should like 
to report also that Paul Porter was one of 
my assistants while I was in the Office of 
Economic Stabilization. He did a fine job 
for us there, and [ have full confidence in 
his ability to administer with success the 
Office of Price Administration while Chester 
Bowles is carrying out the over-all program 
of economic stabilization. We were all for- 
tunate to be working under a law that gave 
us full opportunity to accomplish the results 
that were desired and expected. We had a 
good team to administer the law. And my 
brief summary shows that the team, while 
having some changes, is still intact. 

It is, I believe, a part of our common 
knowledge that war brings powerful infla- 
tionary pressures to bear on the economy. 
This is because a large proportion of the 
population is removed from its normal tasks 
of making goods and rendering services for 
the civilian population, and is placed, in- 
stead, in the business of making the goods 
and rendering the services of war. The prod- 
uct of the persons in the armed forces and in 
the war industries is not of a type which 
can be sold to the civilian population; but 
the persons producing it continue to receive 
incomes, and these incomes will be spent, in 
large part, on the products of the persons 
still in the civilian industries. During war, 
all of the population is living on the prod- 
uct of only part of it. 

An upward pressure on prices is inevitable, 
therefore, and can only be counteracted by 
vigorous measures on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. In the case of the war which we 
have just finished, these upward pressures 
were the most powerful which have yet been 
generated in the American economy; but the 
American people, acting through their Gov- 
ernment, combatted them so vigorously that 
the rise in prices during the war which has 
just ended was less than in any previous 
major war in which the United States has 
been engaged. 

For a considerable period during World 
War II, about half of the national product 
was going for war purposes. This compares 
with a maximum of only about one-fourth 
of the national product going for war pur- 
poses in World War I—and then for a much 
shorter period. Yet, retail prices paid by 
consumers, as measured in each case by the 
index number of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, advanced only 31 percent between the 
outbreak of the war in Europe in 1939 and 
VJ-day, as compared with a rise of 62 percent 
between the outbreak of the war in Europe 
in 1914 and Armistice Day. 

What were the measures by which prices 
were thus held down during World War II? 
They may be grouped into three major class- 
es: taxation, the stimulation of savings; and 
direct controls over prices and the physical 
allocation of gocds. 
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All three of these methods were applied 
also in World War I; yet prices rose much 
more, although in response to weaker pres- 
sures. Why, then, were we so much more 
successful in World War II? 

In the first place, we applied all of the 
methods in.a more vigorous fashion. This 
Was made possible, in large part, because we 
started sooner. We took our first step toward 
the wartime level of taxation with the enact- 
ment of the first Revenue Act of 1940 in June 
1940; we formed the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense in May 1940, 
and so commenced the organization of the 
allocation of goods on the physical level; we 
formed the Defense Savings Staff in March 
1941, and so commenced the organization of 
war savings. In World War I, all of the cor- 
responding steps were taken after we had 
entered the war. 

As a consequence, in part, of starting ear- 
lier, we have achieved better results on the 
fiscal front in World War II. From July 1, 
1940, about the beginning of the program of 
defense finance, to the present time, 44 per- 
cent of the expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been covered by taxation and 
other nonborrowing receipts. This com- 
pares with 33 percent for the World War I 
period beginning with the outbreak of the 
War in Europe and continuing to June 30, 
1919. 

The most important difference between 
World War I and World War II, however, is 
the difference in emphasis on the different 
types of controls. We learned a great deal 
from experience. In World War I, very little 
emphasis was placed on direct controls. 
There was no rationing at the retail level; 
and no public announcement of fixed prices, 
even of war goods, until September 1917. 
Furthermore, such price control and alloca- 
tion as existed were removed almost imme- 
diately after the armistice. 

The inflationary pressures generated by a 
war continue for some time after it has been 
concluded on the battle fronts. In World 
War I, retail prices rose 62 percent in the 52 
months between the outbreak of the war 
in Europe in 1914 and Armistice Day. From 
Armistice Day until June, 1920, retail prices 
rose another 46 points, making a total of 
108 percent above the 1914 level. On the 
other hand, retail prices have risen only 
0.5 percent between VJ-day and January 15, 
1946. 

The problem before us is to prevent a 
repetition of the experience after World 
War I. We can prevent it if we try; and cne 
of the most important things to do is to 
extend the Stabilization Act with as little 
delay as is possible. 

The task ahead of us does not appear so 
difficult if we remember the work that we 
have done. During the fight against the 
armed enemy abroad and the insidious enemy 
of inflation at home, we had our headaches 
and our heartaches. There were shortages 
of raw materials. There were great trans- 
fers of manpower from peacetime pursuits 
to war production, and from the homes to 
the factories. There were kinks in the pro- 
duction line and in the transportation sys- 
tem. In large part we had to prepare for 
war after the battle had started. And we 
were fighting enemies who had prepared for 
years. Yet we overwhelmed the enemy with 
our armed might, had more than enough to 
live on at home, and kept our economy on 
even keel. 

After the shooting stopped we had to 
change over again, this time from war to 
the pursuits of peace. Again we have had 
our problems. By and large, however, the 
job is done, and we can say it was well done. 

Today we can be more optimistic about 
the future than ever before. It would be 
pathetic if we muffed this grand opportunity. 
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We must maintain our controls over inflation 
a littie ionger. 

In view of the work I have had in the 
field of” stabilization, I have, of course, a 
strong personal interest in the subject. Of 
much more importance, however, is the fact 
that as Secretary of the Treasury I have a 
vital official interest in the prevention of 
inflation. 

Two of the most important subjects in the 
Treasury Department are taxes and the man- 
agement of the public debt. Inflation, or 
its prevention, has a direct effect on both 
problems. 

At present we are traveling a sound and 
pleasant road. Our receipts are larger than 
the estimates made at the time of the Presi- 
dent’s Budget message. In fact, our net re- 
ceipts from July 1, 1945, through March 22, 
1946, have been only 2 percent less than dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the previous 
fiscal year. Our revenues have been large 
because our national income has stayed at 
a? high level. Meanwhile, expenditures are 
smaller than the estimates made at the time 
of the Budget message. In fact, our ex- 
penditures in February were $3,500,000,000 
against the high of $9,700,000,000 last June. 
This decline of nearly two-thirds in 8 months 
is because we have all made a wholehearted 
effort to leave the wartime basis and adopt 
the peacetime course. The two together 
mean that we are well on the way to a bal- 
anced budget. That has a novel sound, but 
it is a happy situation which I am glad to 
report to this committee, to the Congress, 
and to all the people of the country who 
have the same problem in their daily lives. 

With our current expenditures much lower, 
the cash balance of the Treasury can be less. 
Chiefly by this means we have been able to 
make two substantial reductions in the pub- 
lic debt. That, too, has a novel sound. In 
fact, they are the first substantial reduc- 
tions in 16 years. 

In spite of this generally gocd situation, 
taxes must remain high and the burden of 
carrying the public debt is still significant. 
The raising of substantial revenues and the 
carrying of the public debt can both be done 
without undue burden to our economy. Can 
be done, that is, if our economy is main- 
tained at a high level. 

The only desirable, sound, long-term solu- 
tion to the problems of revenue and debt 
management is high-level production, em- 
ployment, and national income. With our 
economy in high gear the burden will be 
much lighter. The war has demonstrated 
that we have a $200,000,000,000 Nation. 

As Secretary of the Treasury I want a 
sound and expansive economy. And on that 
point the prevention of inflation has its 
all important impact. We cannot have that 
stable, high-level economy with full pro- 
duction, full employment, and high na- 
tional income, nor can we meet success- 
fully our revenue and debt management 
problems, if we have the dislocation of all 
values and relationships throughout our 
economy that comes with a bad case of in- 
fiation. 

We have built up a tremendous demand 
for most consumer goods. This demand is 
backed up by large savings. The amount 
of currency, bank deposits, and United 
States securities owned by all nonbank in- 
vestors has increased from about $82,000,- 
000,000 at the end of 1939 to about $300,- 
006,000,000 today. Our wants, fortified by 
these liquid reserves, can give us the im- 
petus to begin a volume of peacetime pro- 
duction far greater than we have ever seen, 
Moreover, these savings can be the flywheel 
for our economy for a long time to come, 
This can give us the future that all Ameri- 
cans want. It can be the pleasant after- 
math of war. 

This result, however, is not an inevitable 
one. We could quickly spend ourselves in 
the dissipation of spiraling prices and 


speculative markets. We have the heart 
and the mind to avoid this catastrophe. 
Let us have the fortitude and the wit to carry 
out the decision that we know is right. Our 
children would look back and consider it 
the most pathetic thing our generation did, 
if, after thwarting the inflation ogre all 
through the war, we gave up just before 
the job was finished. 

Production to meet the demand is the final 
answer. Some quarters, taking advantage of 
the appeal of this end, have suggested that 
the removal of price controls is the best way 
to stimulate production and is therefore the 
best way to beat the inflation danger. These 
people, consciously or unconsciously, over- 
look the needs of the interim period. Al- 
though we are well on our way of peacetime 
production, we cannot produce enough to- 
morrow or the next day to meet the demand 
that has accumulated over months. During 
that period, the removal of price control 
would be stimulating—stimulating in a fan- 
ciful, dizzy sort of way. In my judgment, 
there would be so much effort spent in beat- 
ing the market, in buying and selling mate- 
rials and inventories, in concentrating on 
the speculative gain, that we would find total 
production decreased rather than increased. 

I therefore take issue with those who say 
that removai of price control wiil stimulate 
and increase production. This sounds like 
the 1946 version of the old argument that 
price control has stifled produciion. Price 
control did not stifle production during the 
war and in spite of the obstacles we have had, 
the expansion of peacetime production in the 
period since VJ-day as a whole has been more 
rapid than in any other period of our history. 
The present physical level of production in 
the whole economy is now above the average 
of the year 1941, despite the tremendous 
problems which have been presented to in- 
dustry in the past year by the change- 
over from a wartime to a peacetime demand. 
When the pipe lines are full, most types of 
consumers’ goods will be on the market in 
volume. But the extension of the Stabiliza- 
tion Act is necessary to “hold the line” until 
supply once more matches demand. 

When we are served up tempting depart- 
ures from our present program, let us re- 
member that the record uncer price control 
is remarkably good. Let us recall again and 
again that the best index of retail prices we 
have showed an increase in the 72 months of 
this war of one-half what it did in the 52 
months during World War I. Let us recall 
that after November 11, 1918, prices con- 
tinued to increase rapidly until June 1920 
when they reached a point double what they 
were at the start of the war. Then came the 
crash. This time prices have been relatively 
stable since the end of the war. We are in 
a good position to avoid an insecure boom 
followed by a terrible collapse. Let us not 
undo what we have done. I fully endorse the 
extension of the Stabilization Act. 





Reclamation Program for Wyoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a radio address which I delivered re- 
cently describing the program of the 
United States Reclamation Service in 
Wyoming, for which initial appropria- 
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tions were made in the first deficiency 
appropriation bill-of 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


When on December 28 last President Tru- 
man attached his signature to the appro- 
priation bill known as the first deficiency 
of 1946, he gave the signal for what will be 
the greatest step forward yet achieved in 
the development of the agricultural and 
industrial potentialities of Wyoming. 

Provision is made in this measure for ex- 
penditures by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation which will create new settle- 
ment opportunities in all parts of the State, 
provide new sources of electric energy for 
industrial development, insure the further 
expansion of rural electrification, and lay 
the basis of a State-wide construction pro- 
gram which will create opportunities for 
employment, for business and for agricul- 
ture such as the State has never before 
known. 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES FOR VETERANS 


Not only is early construction authorized on 
seven separate units of the over-all Missouri 
Basin project in Wyoming, but an appropria- 
tion is included to complete the plans for 
the initiation of projects in the southwestern 
part of the State, in the Green River Basin. 
Almost 70,000 acres of land will become avail- 
able during 1946 and 1947 for settlement by 
veterans on the Kendrick, Riverton, and Sho- 
shone projects with much more to come later. 
A new 5,000-kilowatt power plant on Heart 
Mountain will be started, as will also the 
Kortez power plant on the North Platte River, 
about 2 miles below the Seminoe Dam. A 
third power plant capable of developing 
12,000 kilowatts will eventually be construct- 
ed at the Boysen Dam, work upon which will 
begin this year under the appropriation car- 
ried in this bill. 

The funds made available for the Colorado 
River Basin, which, of course, includes the 
Green River, will enable the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to submit to the Congress its plans 
for the Lyman project, the Seedskadee proj- 
ect, as well as three separate units of the 
Sublette project—the West Side, Daniel, and 
Elkhorn units—all of which will be recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Reclamation for 
initial construction in the broad program for 
the Colorado River Basin. Thus the founda- 
tion is laid in this bill for the development 
of water resources in all parts of the State. 
The units authorized are in fact only the he- 
ginning of the mest all-inclusive and far- 
reaching construction program ever under- 
taken for the benefit of the people of our 
State. 

PRODUCTION FOR PEACE 


This work was delayed by the war. The 
expenditure of appropriations which I spon- 
sored for reclamation in Wyoming several 
years ago was stopped by the War Production 
Board, which ruled that neither the labor nor 
the material necessary to build them should 
be allocated to the work while the conflict 
was on. Realizing that the war was drawing 
to a close, I called upon the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation early in 1945 to submit to the Sen- 
ate estimates for full-scale development. 
The Bureau of the Budget, not being so opti- 
mistic about the end of the war, declined to 
submit the estimates at the time, but Direc- 
tor Smith promised me that with the end of 
the war the Bureau of the Budget would 
withdraw its objection. Thus the estimates 
were submitted for the deficiency bill which 
the President signed just after Christmas. 

Industrial production for war demon- 
strated the tremendous energy of our people. 
I have felt confident that this energy can be 
used as effectively in peace as in war, and I 
early made up my mind that if it were at all 
possible I should seek to foster a program of 
Wyoming development which would demon- 
strate how easily it actually is to use our 
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ral resources to promote a new era of 
y and high living standards for all 
ple. It is only necessary for all groups 

, work together to accomplish this, pro- 
: we lay the basis in a sound program 
the utilization of our natural resources. 
n he signed the deficiency bill contain- 
the program upon which I have been 
President Truman gave us in Wyo- 

ning en opportunity for future expansion 
hich can be reflected in every corner of the 





Beck in 1940 when the Kendrick project 
was well on its way I offered in the Senate 






th e Bureau of Reclamation to prepare the 
jnitial plans for the utilization of the waters 
of the Colorado River basin, particularly 
those of the Green River. 


PLANS FOF GREEN RIVER BASIN 


I felt that the development of this region 
had been too long delayed. Years ago during 
the administration of President Hoover the 
Colorado River Dam was built. Great as this 
achievement was it was not of immediate 
benefit to Wyoming or to the upper basin 
States. Then, too, the Colorado River being 
an international stream, since it flows into 
Mexico, required an international agreement 
in order to stabilize water rights between the 
two countries. An interstate agreement 
among Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, the upper basin States, will eventu- 
ally be needed also. 

It did not seem necessary to me, however, 
that planning the projects in Wyoming 


should be delayed because the treaty had- 


not been completed and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation was glad to undertake the work as 
soon as my appropriation was approved. The 
treaty was ratified this spring after many 
years of negotiation in which Wyoming 
State cfficials effectively participated. Now 
the Bureau of Reclamation is about ready 
to make its report. 

A year ago, when the flood-control bill was 
under consideration, authorizing projects on 
rivers throughout this country, I sought to 
bring about a final and general legal recog- 
nition of the importance of water rights. 
All of the western Senators united and, in 
their behalf, I had the privilege of presenting 
on the floor of the Senate the amendments 
which not only authorized the development 
of the Missouri River Basin for irrigation, 
power, flocd control, and navigation, but also 
recognized the priority of use for irrigation, 

idustrial, mining, and domestic purposes 
throughout the Western States. These pro- 
visions of law, including also the authoriza- 
tion of work on the combined plan of the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, were added in the Senate by the united 
action of all western Senators. They con- 
stitute a charter of development for the 
West, not for Wyoming alone, but for all 
Western States and the appropriations con- 
tained in the new bill will be immediately 
put to work to start this great program. 
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BIG HORN BASIN PROJECTS 


The Big Horn Basin will be particularly 
benefited by the new projects authorized jn 
this bill, namely, the Boysen Dam, the Owl 
Creek unit, the Paintrock unit and so-called 
Big Horn pumping unit. The Boysen Dam, 
located 20 miles upstream from Thermopolis, 
will be about 125 feet high and will form a 
reservoir with a capacity of 820,000 acre-feet 
of water for irrigation, power production, 
the detention of silt, and flood control. This 
project will require the relocation of about 
17 miles of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad and about 11 miles of United 
States Highway 320. Work will be started 
upon the relocation of the railway and the 
road early this spring. This will bring to 
fruition the efforts of more than 10 years to 
make possible for either the Army engineers 
or the Bureau of Reclamation to build a 





reservoir in the Wind River Canyon. The 
work will be done by the Reclamation Bureau. 

The Owl Creek Reservoir will contain both 
irrigation and flood control storage, provid- 
ing a supplemental source of water for ag- 
ricultural land along Owl Creek which here- 
tofore has not been adequately supplied. The 
Paintrock unit was designed to provide sup- 
plemental water, but as planned it will bring 
approximately 1,300 acres of undeveloped land 
under water for the first time. The Big 
Horn pumping units are designed to em- 
brace approximately 20,000 acres along the 
Big Horn River, north of Boysen Dam. These 
projects together with the expansion of the 
Heart Mountain division of the Shoshone 
project will mean much for the future growth 
and prosperity of this area. It is hoped that 
127 farms will be opened this year on the 
Heart Mountain division, 


NEW STUDIES AUTHORIZED 


In addition to the foregoing, preliminary 
work will be started on the Glendo Reservoir, 
which is situated on the North Platte River 
just above the Guernsey Reservoir. It has 
a@ proposed capacity of 150,000 acré-feet. It 
will operate to conserve flood waters and 
winter return flows from irrigation uses. 
Eventually, a 10,000-kilowatt power plant is 
contemplated for this project, but extensive 
water supply studies must be made to de- 
termine the effect of the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming case before 
actual construction can be undertaken. 

Field surveys, some of which have already 
been initiated under an appropriation made 
earlier this year, will be carried out along 
the Powder River and the Tongue River, as 
well as the Little Missouri, Niobrara, and 
North Platte Rivers. Approximately $150,000 
is carried in the bill for this work. 


FARMS ON KENDRICK PROJECT 


Storage on the Kendrick project has been 
accumulating at such a rate that 5,000 acres 
on this project will be opened to settlement 
before the end of the year. Former Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation Harry Bashore, who 
resigned only last month, and who for sev- 
eral years was in charge of the Kendrick 
project, tells me that a 5-year supply of water 
has already been stored for these 5,000 acres. 
It thus appears that approximately 40 farms 
for veterans can be opened on this project 
before the end of 1946 with every assurance 
that they will have a permanent and ade- 
quate supply of water. 

The greatest care is being taken in all 
planning and development work to make cer- 
tain that those who settle on new farm units 
in any of these projects will be protected 
against future water shortages. 

The Riverton project, which was always 
close to the heart of my predecessor, Senator 
Kendrick, will be carried much further this 
year. There are still some 50,000 acres of 
public land on this project which are suscep- 
tible of irrigation. The new appropriation 
bill carries the funds under which the canals 
and ditches may be constructed to bring 
this area under water. It means substantial 
progress for Fremont County. 


SEVENTY~-FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR COST 
FINANCED 


The total cost of all these projected devel- 
opments in the Colorado River Basin and in 
the Missouri River Basin in Wyoming will 
eventually exceed $75,000,000. Great as this 
sum is for investment in the future of all 
parts of Wyoming, it nevertheless can be com- 
pletely justified on sound fiscal grounds. The 
appropriation for the Green River Basin comes 
out of the fund which is being built up by 
the income of the Boulder Dam. In other 
words, the entire cost of all the planning for 
this area is financed not by taxes but by 
the profits of the operation of the Boulder 
Dam. 

That is not all, however; the royalty re- 
ceipts from oil leases on the public domain 


SOUNDLY 


in Wyoming will, it is safe to say, be suffi- 
cient themselves to finance all the proposed 
construction. 

In 1943 when I offered my bill, signed by 
President Roosevelt on Christmas Eve, to 
provide a flat royalty of 124 percent for 
10 years to all prospectors who should dis- 
cover new sources of oil on the public do- 
main, I predicted it would result in new 
discoveries. That prophecy has been ful- 
filed. Approximately 100,000,000 barrels of 
new oil reserves have been discovered in 
Wyoming since that bill became law. Mvy 
friend, Pierre LaFleiche, State mineral super- 
visor, recently pointed cut that of the 23 
Wyoming counties only 5 do not now have 
producing oil or gas fields within 
borders. 

I now have pending in the Senate another 
bill to amend the oil and gas leasing act 
which, if enacted, as I confidently expect, 
will undoubtedly result in stimulating new 
exploration of oil and gas within the 
boundaries of the State. 

Thus we shall use the income from oil 
development to utilize our land and water 
resources and to provide new opportunities 
for the development of mineral resources, 
many of which have still been untouched. 
The Green River Basin is particularly blessed 
in this respect and the development work of 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the Green 
River will be the introduction of a new 
industrial era in southwestern Wyoming 

The deficiency bill of 1946 is the guaranty 
of a happy new year for Wyoming. 


their 





Canadian-American Relations 


ZXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. 


fEAD 
OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the ReEcorD an address on Canedian- 
American relations, delivered by William 
Flockert Drysdale, former director- 
general of munitions of Canada, before 
the Albany County Historical Associa- 
tion, January 30, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My good friends and neighbors, it was not 
without some misgivings that I accepted 
the invitation of my old friend, your presi- 
dent, to address you on the subject cf Canada 
and Albany. 

The obvious compliment implied was not 
undervalued but my apprehensions we due 
to a feeling that a much wiser and happier 


choice of speaker might have been 1 

However, the occasion presented an oppor- 
tunity publicly to pay homage to Canada's 
great neighbor and associate in two we 

shaking conflicts of deadly challenge to tl 
common. ideals of civilized democracy and 
offered the chance, as well, to express my per- 
sonal acknowledgment of the friendship and 
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hospitality shown us by citizens of this coun- 
try during long years of intimate asscciation 
with them. 

In the dossier that carries my mod 
address there are no official or secret com- 
partments. 


I come to you as a private citizen of the 
Dominion to recall, within the range of m| 
powers, the drama in the early days of Cona- 
dian-American relations; to rejoice in the 
amity of the long happy middle years that saw 
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no- other sentinels than honor and good 
faith posted along 3,000 miles of our common 
border; and to voice the cherished hope and 
confidence that in the years ahead new and 
broader avenues of common usefulness and 
common purpose and common destiny will 
bind us ever more closely together. 

The history of our respective common- 
wealths contain a number of interesting 
parallels and some of these cluster about this 
very county of Albany which in ancient days 
extended to the present Canadian border. 

In 1604; Samuel de Champlain for France, 
made the first permanent settlement at Port 
Royal, now Annapolis, in Nova Scotia. There 
he engaged in the fur trade. Later he ex- 
plored the lovely lake that still bears his 
name. Five years later in 1609, Henry Hud- 
son, an English navigator in the Dutch serv- 
ice, explored the river that still bears his 
name and landed here at what is now the 
city of Albany. It, however, was not until 
1624 that the first permanent colony by the 
Dutch was established here. 

Both of these colonizations were organized 
under the aegis of private companies operat- 
ing under royal sanctions. The Dutch settle- 
ments were made by the newly organized 
Netherlands company called the Dutch West 
India Co. and the French settlement in 
Canada was made by a French company, 
fostered by Richelieu, and called the Com- 
pany of the West Indies. 

Canada early took the name of New France. 
The areas immediately to the east of New 
York early took the name of New England 
after the Dutch surrendered their sovereignty 
over North American possessions in 1664. 
From this time forward two great European 
powers, France and England, cast covetous 
eyes toward America, each planning for a 
great new empire beyond the Atlantic. Each 
country already had a more or less substan- 
tial footing in the New World—France mainly 
in the area to the north and England mainly 
to the south of the St. Lawrence, including 
what are now the Great Lakes. 

It was inevitable in such a situation that 
the conflicting claims of the two nations 
would embroil the American continent, as it 
had already done in Europe, in armed con- 
fiicts. Long lines of communications to the 
respective homelands caused each of the con- 
tending forces to enlist the services of the 
Indian tribes. The Hurons adopted the 
French cause; the Iroquois allied themselves 
with the English. The Hurons operating 
principally from the north of the St. Law- 
rence and the Iroquois operating principally 
from the south of that great watercourse 
occasioned the earliest known contacts be- 
tween Canada and Albany County. These 
contacts unhappily were of a savage and 
sanguinary nature, and it is possibly not 
overstating the facts to say that this early 
alliance between the British Crown and the 
Iroquois, later extended into a new alliance, 
during the years immediately preceding and 
during the tragic days themselves of the 
American Revolution contributed greatly to 
Englanda’s defeat and the loss of her Original 
Thirteen Colonies south of the St. Lawrence. 
During the period of the British occupation 
of the colony of New York at one time the 
nebulous boundaries of Albany County were 
said to extend north to the line of the St. 
Lawrence and west to the approximate loca- 
tion of Detroit. By the Peace of Paris in 
1763 England gained possession of all the 
former French territory to the north of this 
line and administered all Indian affairs in 
the whole of North America under the super- 
intendency of a very remarkable man, Sir 
William Johnson, who had his headquarters 
at Johnstown, just west of this city, and 
within the limits of Albany County, where he 
had elected to live and die. 

It would be trespassing on the patience of 
this audience to dwell at any length on the 
career of this warrior and statesman, whose 
jurisdiction extended over Indian affairs in 


Canada and whose support of and member- 
ship in the epoch-making Albany Congress 
of 1754, under the guidance and dominance 
of Benjamin Franklin, envisaged a Federal 
Union of the Colonies such as later became 
very much the pattern of a Federal Union 
of the United States of America. Johnson’s 
son-in-law, Colonel Daniel Claus, became 
his Canadian deputy for Indian affairs and 
in these later times of high and enduring 
comradeship between the gallant sons of the 
United States and the sons of Canada, it is 
with a sense of special satisfaction that we 
recall Johnson’s magnanimous treatment of 
Dieskau after defeating the French at Lake 
George; even as we recall the high and noble 
treatment accorded Burgoyne, after his de- 
feat at Saratoga, by your own great general 
and great gentleman, Philip Schuyler, of 
Albany. 

Johnson’s death occurred in 1774. His 
passing seems to have synchronized with the 
breaking of an already weakened chain that 
bound Canada and the Thirteen Colonies 
into component parts of the British imperi- 
alism of that day. 

In another year, in 1775, the last links that 
had held Canada and Albany together in a 
common polity under an uncommonly ob- 
stinate and stupid sovereign were sundered. 

A few years ago an incident happened 
while your president was visiting a mutual 
friend in Ottawa. As it serves to illustrate 
contemporary Canadian and, I venture, con- 
temporary British evaluation of British pol- 
icy at the time of the Revolution, I think it 
will bear repetition. 

Inspecting the Parliament Building, Mr. 
Woods’ attention was directed to a life-sized 
portrait of a bewigged, beribboned, and be- 
gartered personage on the wall of the lobby. 
Turning to his very charming and witty 
hostess, he inquired: “And who, may I ask, is 
that chap?” “Who is that?” the lady repeated. 
“You ought to know. He’s the best friend 
the United States ever had and the worst 
gambler England ever produced. That is 
George III.” 

The Revolution, by virtue or by vice of the 
over-all strategy of the British command, 
emphasized the interdependent importance 
of Quebec, Montreal, and Albany. Canada, as 
the nearest British place for organization of 
personnel and supply—nearest for England 
and nearest to the revolting and embattled 
Colonies—loomed large in the plan of cam- 
paign. The grand plan was to cut off the 
New England colonies from Virginia and the 
southern Colonies. Burgoyne was to descend 
with his army from Canada. Clinton, with 
his army, was to march north from captured 
New York. They were to effect a junction at 
Albany. That was to end the war. 

There is surely small occasion for grief, 
either American or Canadian, at the mis- 
carriage of that plan. In a larger sense, in 
the broad and clarifying perspective of the 
years, there is little occasion for a valid 
British regret. 

The post-Revolutionary relations between 
Canada and the United States were high- 
lighted by the war of 1812. The major en- 
gagements of that struggle were fought along 
the New York-Canadian border. Albany 
County soldiers and sailors fought against 
Canadian and other British forces, now in 
New York, and now on Quebec and Ontario 
terrain. 

Canada had been drawn in the war of 
1812 and had no connection with the origin 
of the war. Each side was unfortunately 
suspicious of the other at the start and 
ended with nothing gained by either side 
except a mutual respect which has grown 
continuously for over 130 years. 

Among the imponderables present in every 
problem affecting the relations of separate 
nations may be cited those reticences and 
constraints that endure, for a greater or less 
time, following armed collisions. And so it 
may be properly considered that the Wars 
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of the Revolution and of 1812 were among 
the major factors that motivated Canada 
and the United States to preserve their sep. 
arate entities. Meanwhile those entities 
have endured—and doubtless shall endure 
as a lesson to the world that two nations 
of self-respecting people can live alongside 
one another in long peace and close friend. 
ship. 

Today the giant Republic of the West, with 
its 140,000,000 people, independent, panoplieq 
in power and wealth and shining in its high 
and disinterested devotion to the ideals of 
an exalted consecration to civilization, 
chooses its own ruler and its own laws. 

Today, its friend and neighbor, Canada, 
with a population of only 12,000,000 people 
and embracing an area nearly equal to that 
of the United States, with comparable nat- 
ural resources and national potentials, 
chooses and enjoys its own independence and 
its own laws, levies its own taxes, makes its 
own treaties, and joins or refrains from wars 
at its own will. It exchanges with the United 
States and other nations its own plenipo- 
tentiaries and missions. And yet we Ca- 
nadians, while proud of our independence, 
combined with loyalty to the Crown, are no 
less proud of our free allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Empire and Commonwealth of Nations— 
proud of its lineage; proud of its traditions, 
proud of its innate sense of equity and 
calmness and courage. 

In the long midterm of the relations be- 
tween our two nations it is perhaps only 
natural that there should, at times, arise 
states of mind that have somewhat arrested 
the development of closer reciprocal rela- 
tions. Many of these have been more shadowy 
than of substance. In the past we in Canada 
have been a bit provincial and short- 
sighted in our apprehensions that the great 
financial centers of the United States if 
wooed into too close a liaison with us might 
dominate the economy and indirectly aflect 
the governmental integrity of the Dominion, 
We have at different times viewed with alarm 
the possibility of losses of our youth who 
might be lured to the States by high wages 
and greater luxuries of living. We have some- 
times feared too great an influx of goods 
competing with our own products. 

Such chimeras, surely, are not conducive 
to the brave and bold outlook of a pioneer 
people facing the facts of the future. We in 
Canada must emancipate ourselves from 
such misgivings. We must welcome the 
closest economic liaison between ourselves 
and your great country. We must exchange 
thoughts and goods and aspirations and ex- 
periences within the framework of a bold and 
forward-looking program, relying on the 
good will and good faith of our great neigh- 
bor and on the enhanced spiritual and ma- 
terial blessings that are bound to flow, from 
one to the other, in such an entente of rea- 
son and interest and right. 

The time is ripe for a high and dynamic 
and realistic statesmanship, quickly, to es- 
tablish favorable trace relations with one 
another; quickly, to exchange mutual ecu- 
cational programs emphasizing the essen- 
tially human common factors shared by each 
of the two great English-speaking nations, 
to the end that, so informed, candidly and 
completely without the devices of diplo- 
matic formalism and without the imperti- 
nences of pedantry or patronage these two 
stanch people will be led, and not driven, 
into so close, so firm, and so powerful a con- 
cert of unity and strength that they may 
long lead the nations along the kind ways 
of peace. 

This was well expressed by General Smuts 
when, at a banquet given by the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs in London 
in 1934 he said: “The Dominions have even 
stronger affiliations toward the United States 
than Great Britain has. There is a come 
munity of outlook, of interests, and perhaps 
ultimate destiny between the Dominions and 
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United States of America which in es- 
is only the first and the most impor- 
{f tnem. 

ich the Dominions, British policy is 
»itimately tied up with the United States 
re profound sense, which goes much 
than occasional jars which, perhaps, 
e acutely felt at any particular mo- 
That fundamental affinity, coming 
past, stretching to the future, is, 
the real foundation of all British 
licy. Any policy which ignores it 
‘counter to it is calculated to have 
ive effect on the Commonwealth as 
We are here on bedrock, which we 

t our peril.” 
\y) expanded Canada and a rehabilitated 
FE | will indubitably prosper the United 


The first will increase the natural 
cemands for increased American production. 
nd will enable England to arise, 
Phenix-like, from the ashes and the horrors 


( by a fiery rain of Nazi incendiaries 
1 explosive showered on her for five 

» brutal years; will enable her to 

the hideous gaps that point where 

ds cf her little children and women 

' n folk loved and labored and lived 
before the Teutonic scourge came upon them, 
t lestroying 500,000 of their homes and 
y damaging another 3,500,000 from 

al of 13,000,000 homes standing in 


se staggering losses must be replaced if 
in is to continue as-a useful ally in 
company of enlightened nations. 
ween neighbors and allies and comrades 

t times of peril that may arise again, 
t must be no sordid question of the cost 
of such human and necessary help. There 

1 never egain arise, in this new age of 

ite threats and dangers to us all, the 
specters of acquittance of debts cr for- 
s of debts that so unhappily arose 

the First World War. 
specicus pleas along these lines are 
hen rth admissible between courageously 
honest and realistic minds. Past, present, 

id future, they are debts of moneys and 
credits, if you will, of health and safety des- 
perately called for and gallantly provided. 
They are and remain debts until they are 

lly acknowledged and liquidated by re- 
ciprocal and contractual arrangements for 
payment, either by permanent cession or 
by leases of lengthened tenure of present or 
different lands and bases in or contiguous 
to the waters of the Western Hemisphere; 

r by such other media of installment 
payments as are mutually satisfactory. 

Only by such a recognition—simple and 
elemental—can the great heart and intelli- 
gence and conscience of the peoples them- 
selves be warmed and enlightened; and the 
governmental processes adjusted to a rapid 
implementation of the popular will. 

Canada, physically unscathed in the late 
holocaust, made no mean contribution to- 
ward the present victory over evil. Out of 
a total population of 12,000,000 Canada raised 
for her Army, Navy, and Air Forces over 
1,000,000 men and another million workers 
were engaged in Canadian arms and muni- 
tions plants. 

From an expenditure of $8,500,000 in 1939 
on defense production, up to December last 
Canada had expended over $10,500,000,000 
of her wealth in production of war goods. 

In 1939 Canada produced 1,200 tons of 
ships; in 1942 she produced 900,000 tons of 
hipping for the use of the United Nations, 
and ended the war with a record of having 
completed in her own yards 349 vessels of 
10,000 tons, 43 smaller vessels of 4,700 tons, 
or a total of merchant vessels with a tonnage 
of 3,692,100 tons—all tonnages are dead- 
weight carrying capacity. 

From her treasure beyond price, in the lives 
and health of her sons, she gave 37,000 who 
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of her sons have come home wounded and 
weary. 

She produced 50,000 complete gun units, 
110,000,000 heavy shells, 4,628,100,000 rounds 
of small-arms ammunition, built 545 armed 
vessels of war. In 1939 she produced 40 air- 
planes; in 1942 she was employing 175,000 
workers in aircraft and producing about 5,000 
planes a year, and completed 16,414 aircraft; 
trained and sent into action 295,000 of her 
men in the Royal Canadian Air Forces; over- 
subscribed every war loan; and built 50,761 
fighting vehicles. 

It was my high privilege, as director gen- 
eral of munitions, to organize the ground 
work of this vital program of production of 
munitions, and one of the supreme satisfac- 
tions that came to me in this task was the 
enthusiastic and immediate and invaluable 
assistance given to us in Canada by the lcad- 
ers of industrial production in the United 
States. We shared one another's problems 
and cSnfidences, and I am proud now to have 
this cpportunity of making my profoundly 
grateful acknowledgments. 

I am proud that after Pearl Harbor, Canada 
was able to send the United States finished 
war materials valued at $1,100,000,000 which 
were manufactured in Canada. This does 
not include vast quantities of raw materials 
such as aluminum, lumber, paper, uranium, 
and nickel. 

Five thousand and ninety-six aircraft, in- 
cluding Helldivers for the United States 
Navy; 43 naval ships; 90 merchant ships; 
4,223 army guns; 78,557 gun barrels and 
forgings, many for the United States Navy; 
and 7,439 armored fighting vehicles, includirg 
reconditioning work; 21,344,000 filled shells; 
53,736,000 shell casings; 711,265,000 units cf 
small-arms ammunition; 353,533 machine 
guns and rifles; 384,000 tons of explosives 
and chemicals; and 334,000 units of flares 
and pyrotechnics of various classes. 

Our Canadian command in the field gave 
unstinted praise to your Sherman tanks, 
largely built at defense plants in neighbor- 
ing Schenectady. Now that the reasons for 
security constraints no longer prevail, this 
opinion, that the Sherman tanks were cer- 
tainly an outstanding success and a great 
influence on the outcome of the war in the 
Mediterranean theater, may provide an in- 
teresting sidelight, through Canadian chan- 
nels, on the value of one of the more widely 
publicized and controversial tactical weap- 
ons of the war. 

And now in conclusion: 

If any more cogent reason were needed to 
stress the wisdom and necessity for the 
closest international relationship - between 
the United States and Great Britain, and even 
more particularly between the United States 
and Canada, then one epochal event, still 
relatively fresh in all of our minds, provides 
that reason. 

The atom bomb is a product of Canadian 
uranium and of the combined discoveries of 
American, British, and other scientists and of 
the engineering productive genius of the 
American pecple. 

You in your heretofore sheltered States, 
we in our heretofore sheltered Dominion are 
really not in a position, fully to comprehend 
the physical phenomena and the full mili- 
tary and political potentialities of this terri- 
fying discovery that assuredly will require a 
restatement in the very near future of all 
heretofore recognized concepts both of strat- 
egy, or should we not rather say, of states- 
manship in the broadest and best sense; and 
of tactic. But we are in a position, together, 
during these tremendously difficult and 
challenging days of rehabilitations and re- 
adjustments, effectively to ward off any ex- 
ternal malign threat to the perpetuity of our 
common ideals of democracy. 

Sharing, as partners, this incalculable 
capital; as partners we must give to each 
other the fullest measure of our confidence 
and loyalty and cooperation and thus -for 
ourselves and for the rest of mankind remove 


the possibility of failure from this high and 
fateful adventure. : 

This hour, this place seern altogether fit- 
ting to appraise the assets and keep in mind 
the responsibilities of the high contracting 
parties; to largely evaluate our good will; to 
reaffirm our good faith in dealings with one 
another and with all nations. 

The past few days have witnessed a friendly 
visit to our Capital by your illustrious Chef 
of Staff, General Eisenhower. At this v 
time and in this very Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art, our consul-general in 
York has just attended the inaugural of an 
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American Exhibition of Canadian Art and 
Culture. 

In far-off days, Albany was known as the 
crossroeds of North America. Who shall 
say notwithstanding the fact that tcday there 
are other great American cities neighboring 
our Dominion that this ancient city has lost 
any of its importance as the natural funn 
between the great centers of the Dominion 
and the great centers of the United States? 


I vision the day in the not too far distant 
future when adequate arterial highways wil 
connect and consolidate, thrcugh this anc 
other focal points, the two nations; highws 
and airways to minister to their commor 
prosperity and to add to their common s 
curity. 

May these recent evidences of mutual re- 
spect and attachment multiply in the days 
ahead; and cur two peoples, enriched and 
ennobled by an accelerated and greatly en- 
during concord, march forward in the ways 
of peace and safety. 
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The Return of the Native 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 
including in the ReEcorD a speech de- 
livered by Dr. Peter H. Odegard, presi- 
dent of Reed College, at Portland, Oreg. 
As Dr. Odegard is a native Montanan, we 
of my State join with our other sister 
States in the Northwest in welcoming 
him home. We know that under his 
guidance and leadership Reed College 
will continue its forward progress, and 
that what he accomplishes there will 
in return, react to the benefit of the 
Northwest and the Nation as a whole. 
Welcome home, Dr. Odegard. 

The speech follows: 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
(By Dr. Peter H. Odegard) 

This talk is baptized The Return of the 
Native, not because I am partial to Thomas 
Hardy but because it helps describe my own 
position in Portland. Having been born in 
Montana and educated—or at least grad- 
uated—from the University of Washington, I 
have some claim to being regarded as a native 
of the Northwest. 

I left this region in 1923 to follow a career 
as a peripatetic academic. During the 22 
years of my absence I have traveled, livcd, 
and gone through the motions of worl 
in every other State with the sole excep 
of Florida, and in half a dozen different cour 
tries in Europe. And now after this lon 
absence we are coming home. To come hom 
and to be so warmly welcomed is rcwa 
enough for any man. But to be asked t 
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speak to the City Club is like receiving some 
other royal accolade. 

As we prepared to leave New England, our 
friends in Amherst, New York, Boston, and 
Washington invariably greeted us by saying, 
“Congratulations on your new job. Reedisa 
wonderful school and Portland is a nice 
place. But how can you bear to go so far 
away from things.” 

They didn’t say what things we’d be far 
away from and I was reminded of the head- 
lines in a London newspaper when telephone 
and telegraph communications across the 
channel were cut off. It read: “Lines down. 
Continent is isolated.” 

This business of being near things or being 
isolated is, I believe, a state of mind; it de- 
pends on one’s frame of reference. Neverthe- 
less, the remark stuck with me and I resolved 
to inquire into the substance and shape of 
things to come in the Northwest—my home. 

The Pacific Northwest has been a stage 
for the reenactment of the whole pageant 
of America. Here was a vast expanse of vir- 
gin territory embracing some 397,000 square 
miles (an area large enough to contain Eng- 
land, Wales, France, and Italy, and still have 
room to spare), rich in natural resources 
and blessed with a variety of topography 
and climate. The history of the region is 
like a newsreel digest of the history of civi- 
lization. From the primitive culture of the 
Indians it moved within less than half a 
century to a highly developed if not urbane 
civilization. 

POPULATION TRENDS IN THE NORTHWEST 


The population of the region, like that of 
the original Colonies, was composed of im- 
migrants from other places. 

Few places in the world have shown such 
meteoric growth. In 1860 there were only 
64,000 people in the entire region. Twenty 
years later this number had increased over 
fivefold to over 321,000. 

With the coming of the railroads after 1883 
the stream of migration grew to a flood and 
by 1930 population of the region exceeded 
3,500,000. 

Although population continued to increase, 
the rate of growth had rather sharply de- 
clined until the influx of war workers gave 
it a temporary lift. For the region as a 
whole the rate of increase by decennial pe- 
ricds was: 


Percent 
I icin gece cise cilia Cilicia gas il 134.9 
I nc aciacntan saci n i seiastedeiiainn ts elicitin as eee tad 113.7 
Ne a a dean mi i cewikon ~<a 
IIR cc cis-a- cn cnstvaxdelieie ad oxen ab enieien mals eae ee 47.4 
a wih hb ntcickdontctth innbbicn matinee 88. 2 
SR aise ndcteds atiaoleitveati eh eb tecanigapiain bata 24.0 
GR i disc onehd aoa ndnensaReos 12.0 


The rate of decline has not been uniform 
and has been more pronounced in Idaho and 
Montana than in Oregon and Washington, 
but population in all four States has ex- 
hibited the same trend. 

Because of factors characteristic of a fron- 
tier society, including among other things 
an excess of males over females, and a large 
proportion of older people, the growth in 
population of the Northwest has been due 
in only a small measure to natural increase. 
Actually the birth rate of Washington and 
Oregon put them near the bottom of the list 
of all the States. 

It is unlikely that the rate of natural in- 
crease will change substantially within the 
visible future. It follows, therefore, that 
if this region is to look forward to any sub- 
stantial increase in population it will have 
to rely in the future as in the past upon 
migration from other States. 

As a general rule migration takes place 
from areas of low standards of living to 
those where standards are higher. This being 
true the future of the Northwest will de- 
pend upon the opportunities the region of- 
fers for a better life than is to be found 
elsewhere, Present living standards are not 
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strikingly high although they are higher than 
the average for the Nation as a whole, There 
is ample room for improvement. 


NATURAL RESOURCES OF NORTHWEST 


Standards of living depend basically upon 
physical and cultural resources. 

Are the physical resources of the Pacific 
Northwest sufficient to support a larger pop- 
ulation at higher standards of living than 
now prevail? Let us see how we now stand: 

Lands: The land resources of this region 
are estimated to be 188,000,000 acres. About 
52,000,000 acres are in farms of which some 
16,000,000 acres are classified as cropland. 
Since nearly one-third of this cropland is 
normally unproductive in any given year— 
the farm economy of the region is really 
based on approximately 10,000,000 acres—or 
about 5 percent of the total land resources. 

The importance of agriculture in North- 
west economy is reflected in the fact that 
up to 1940 it provided employment for nearly 
300,000 workers, more than any other oc- 
cupation or industry. The value of its ten 
leading products (wheat, dairy products, hay 
and forage, cattle, fruits, sheep, poultry, po- 
tatoes, hogs, and vegetables) exceeded $400,- 
000,000. Agricultural products accounted for 
about 45 percent of the value of all com- 
modities shipped from the region. 

Directly related to agriculture are the food- 
processing industries. In 1940 they gave em- 
ployment to nearly 390,000 workers and 
supplied nearly 11 percent of the Nation’s 
canned fruits and nearly 8 percent of its 
canned vegetables. 

The production of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables in recent years has had a spectacular 
increase. In 1941 the Pacific Northwest ac- 
counted for nearly 50 percent of the Nation’s 


frozen fruit supply and nearly 42 percent of ~ 


its frozen vegetables. 

Forest and forest products: Second only to 
agriculture are the region’s forests and forest 
products. Forest lands make up about 36 per- 
cent of the entire area of the Northwest— 
approximately 95,000,000 acres. Standing 
timber in 1940 was estimated at 902,000,- 
000,000 board-feet of which some 50 percent 
is owned by the Federal Government. 

In 1941 this region produced 13,000,000,000 
board-feet of lumber or nearly 40 percent 
of the national total. In addition it sup- 
plied 20 percent of the Nation’s wood pulp 
and practically all of its construction ply- 
wood. 

Just before the war, forest industries pro- 
vided employment for nearly 140,000 persons— 
over 60 percent of all factory workers in the 
Northwest. The value of forest products ex- 
ceeded half a billion dollars and accounted 
for 63 percent of the railroad freight ton- 
nage, 87 percent of inland water tonnage, 
and 40 percent of the value of all exports. 

Minerals: Up to 1941 the four States of the 
Pacific Northwest had produced over $4,000,- 
000,000 in metals of all kinds including 
$550,000,000 in gold. In terms of product 
value the mineral industries of the region 
rank third in importance. In 1940 the total 
output was valued at $135,000,000—of which 
copper, zinc, lead, mercury, gold, and silver 
accounted for $106,000,000, or 78 percent. 

Before World War II the Northwest was 
producing 35 percent of the Nation’s silver, 
20 percent of its mercury, 15 percent of its 
copper, and 7 percent of its gold and zinc. 

More extensive exploration will undoubt- 
edly disclose additional mineral resources. 
We know now of extensive and valuable clay 
deposits with fairly high alumina content 
and the Northwest has the largest reserves of 
magnesite in the United States. 

Fisheries: If we include Alaska in the 
Northwest the fishing industry of the region 
provides employment for nearly 20,009 per- 
sons and has an annual product value »' over 
$75,000,009. 

Hydroelectric power: One of the greatest 
and potentially perhaps the greatest of the 





physical resources of the Northwest ts its 
water power. Over 40 percent of the Nation’s 
potential water power is said to be in the 
Columbia and other river systems of the 
Northwest. In 1943 over 13,500,000,000 kilo. 
watts were generated in Oregon and Wash. 
ington alone—96 percent of which was hydro, 
Of the Nation’s total installed hydroelectric 
capacity in 1943 over 23 percent was to be 
found in Oregon and Washington. 

Residential consumption in Washington 
and Oregon in 1944 averaged nearly 3,009 
kilowatt-hours per year per customer against 
a national average of approximately 1,109 
kilowatt-hours, 

Western farms use nearly twice as much 
power as average farms; western housewives 
own 20 percent more electric ranges and 10 
percent more washing machines. 

The war has created an unprecedented de. 
mand for electric power and the Northwest 
has supplied a large part of that demand, 
The industrial potential in our electric power 
is one of our richest resources. During the 
war nearly 70 percent of the Bonneville Pow. 
er Administration’s energy went into war 
production and this is now available for 
peacetime use. 

These then, are our main resources—land, 
lumber, power, fisheries, and minerals. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


As the Pacific Northwest faces the fu- 
ture, what can be said of its prospects for 
a rising standard of living for a larger popula- 
tion? Whatever they are they will depend 
upon an enlarged and more efficient utiliza. 
tion of our land, forest, mineral, fishery, 
and power resources. This is not the time 
or the place to present a detailed blueprint 
for such a program. I hope, however, you 
will permit me as a native but recently re- 
turned to make a few observations. 

Of first importance is the conservation of 
our good earth. Although the Northwest has 
no dust bowl—erosion, land mining, and 
abuse have already taken toll of its precious 
soil. According to John Appleton, of the 
Northwest Regional Council, “approximately 
two-fifths of the cropland of the region has, 
on an average, already lost half of its original 
mantle of top soil. * * * In the inter- 
mountain area at least 60 percent of the crcp- 
land has been seriously damaged by erosion, 
* * * Vegetation has been removed or 
seriously depleted upon thousands of acres 
by nonproductive cultivation, overgrazing, 
and other misuses * * *.” 

In recent years we have learned the im- 
portance of more careful cultivation, of con- 
tour plowing, strip cropping, terracing, im- 
proved irrigation and drainage, crop rota- 
tion, use of fertilizers, and other practices 
that tend to keep the soil in place and main- 
tain its productivity. We shall have to learn 
more and apply in practice what we learn. 

Reliable estimates indicate that no less 
than 5,000,000 acres of unproductive land can 
be brought under cultivation by clearing, 
drainage, and irrigation. Anyone who has 
visited the Yakima Valley knows what water 
can do to make the erstwhile desert bloom. 
Unless costs prove prohibitive other areas can 
and will be reclaimed. The Grand Coulec ir- 
rigation project alone contemplates the addi- 
tion of 1,200,000 acres of farm land to the re- 
sources of this region. This and other proj- 
ects, I am told, if carried to completion can 
provide farms for nearly 40,000 families by 
1960. If experience in the Yakima Valley 
is applicable, this increase should support an 
additional service population of nearly 1€5,- 
000 people. 

The people of the Northwest have already 
taken steps, in cooperation with the Federal 
Government, to check the depletion of forest 
resources. Much more can and must be done 
to reduce the annual loss of nearly 3,000,- 
000,000 board feet through fire, insects, and 
disease—a loss almost as great as the cur- 
rent annual growth of 5,000,000,000 board 











Better methods of logging and refor- 
n are already beginning to pay divi- 
and will pay a richer return in the 


There should be great opportunities for 

eased employment in forest product in- 

dustries. The rapid development of the 

: d and pulp industries is an example 

what enterprise and scientific manage- 
can accomplish. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Never before has the Nation been so re- 

‘seh conscious. Yet industrial research 

cced and especially so in the North- 

t The National Research Council in 

: reported over 44,000 such research work- 

in the United States of which only 108 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

It is significant that among major indus- 
tries those having to do with paper, non- 
cerrous metals, food and forest products 

nked at the bottom in expenditures on in- 
d trial research. For example, whereas 
the rubber industry spent $2.73 on research 

r every $100 of value added by manufac- 

and the agricultural implement indus- 
$2.90, only 7 cents was spent by forest 
jucts industries and 19 cents on food 
products.’ Yet these are the industries on 
which the future prosperity of the Northwest 
will in large measure depend. 
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POWER—PROSPERITY 

I am not a prophet or the son of a prophet, 

nd I therefore venture no prediction con- 
cerning the future of the great industries, 
like shipbuilding, aluminum, aircraft, and 
others, that have been either war born or 
magnified. One thing seems certain, namely 
that the industrial future of the Northwest 
and the standard of living of its people will 
be intimately related to the power resources 
which we have in such abundance. 

No other country in history and no other 
section of the country is blessed with such 
vast power resources. If they can be put to 
use the future of the Northwest region is 
bright indeed. Some years ago Professor 
Magnusson, of the University of Washing- 
ton, estimated that domestic consumption 
per customer in the State of Washington 
would increase from some 1,200 kilowatt- 
hours to in the neighborhood of 4,000 kilo- 
watt-hours by 1942. The war intervened and 
cut off the supply of appliances; but in spite 
of that, average consumption in the region 
was close to 3,000 kilowatt-hours in 1944. 
This average will undoubtedly increase now 
that the war is won, and if space heating 
and other domestic uses of electricity de- 
velop, an average of 5,000 to 8,000 kilawatt- 
hours per customer is not too much to 
expect. I need not point up what this would 
mean in terms of more comfortable living 
for our people. 

The full utilization of our power resources 
will be possible only if we can also attract 

establish here new industries to provide 
employment for our existing population and 
for the new migrants who will inevitably 
come. The retention and development of 
the aluminum and magnesium industries, 
hipbuilding, wood products of all kinds, 
food processing, will depend, of course, upon 
other factors than power, but power will be 
important, and in many cases decisive. 

It may be that the Northwest, taking a 
leaf from the experience of the South, will 
have to make a determined fight for readjust- 
ment of freight rates. But transportation 
rates will become of less importance as the 
center of the poptlation moves westward 
and as the population of the West increases. 
These changes will bring us closer to rich 
markets for the goods and services we can 
provide. It may be that unforeseen develop- 
ments in air transport of freight may also 
Serve to mitigate the disadvantages under 
Which industry ia this region now labors. 
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COLONIAL CULTURE AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The economic prosperity and cultural de- 
velopment of any nation or any region 
depends not alone on physical resources. 
Equally important are its human resources 
and the quality of leadership it develops. 

During mest of its history the Pacific 
Northwest has been something of a colonial 
outpost of the East. It has been looked upon 
and has regarded itself as a source of raw 
materials to be shipped to eastern cities for 
precessing or fabrication. This indeed has 
been a characteristic feature of our national 
development. At one time or another every 
state and section has experienced this co- 
lonial status. One of the basic causes of 
the American War for Independence was the 
res:stance of the British Board of Trade to 
the commercial and industrial development 
of New England. After the Revolution the 
region west of the Alleghenies became a sort 
of colonial appendage of the seaboard. As 
population moved westward there was con- 
cern and fear in New England lest this move- 
ment depopulate the older centers of culture 
and undermine their economic and political 
dominion. 

In extreme cases this concern took the 
form of bitter resentment against the West. 
Timothy Dwight, for example, president of 
Yale, openly declared that the pioneers who 
went from New England into the Ohio coun- 
try were little better than anarchists. 

“They are,” he said, “not fit to live in regu- 
lar society. They are too idle; too talkative; 
too passionate; too prodigal, and too shiftless 
to acquire either property or character. They 
are impatient at the restraints of law, 
religion, or morality; discouraged by debt and 
frustration; and under the pressure of pov- 
erty, the fcar of a gaol, and the consciousness 
of public contempt, they leave their native 
places, and betcke themselves to the wilder- 
ness.” 

The sectional character of American party 
battles reflects this conflict of East and West 
as the Western States sought to become some- 
thing more than colonial cutposts of the 
East. It helps to explain the political in- 
surgency of the West from the days of Na- 
thaniel Bacon and to the progressive move- 
ment of 1912-32. On the psychological 
side it lies at the basis of the struggles over 
currency and credit, tariff and transportation 
rates, taxation and representation. 

Back of the bitter sectional rivalry that 
brought on the Civil War can be found a 
similar resentment in the South arising at its 
colonial dependence on the North. 

Nowhere was this given better expression 
than by Hinton Helper in 1857. In his book, 
The Impending Crisis of the South and How 
To Meet It, he said: 

“It is a fact well known to every intelligent 
southerner that we are compelled to go to the 
North for almost every article of utility and 
adornment. 

“In one way or another we are more or less 
subservient to the North every day of our 
lives. In infancy we are swaddled in north- 
ern muslin; in childhood we are humored 
with northern gewgaws; in youth we are in- 
structed out of northern books; at the age of 
maturity we sow our wild cats on northern 
soil; * * * in the decline of life we rem- 
edy our eyesight with northern spectacles, 
and support our infirmities with northern 
canes; in old age we are drugged with north- 
ern physic; and finally, when we die, our 
inanimate bodies, shrouded in northern cam- 
bric, are stretched upon the bier, borne to 
the grave in a northern carriage, entombed 
with a northern spade, and memorialized 
with a northern slab.” 

If one applies a proper discount to this ex- 
treme view and changes the word “South” to 
read “West” or “Northwest” we may have an 
exaggerated but suggestive description of one 
of the psychological as well as economic haz- 
ards to our own regional development. For 
the colonial position of any region is often 
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due as much to psychological as to physical 
factors. The colonial attitude of mind often 
persists even beyond the period when its 
physical foundations have crumbled. Until 
this colonial attitude of cultural dependence 
changes the full potentialities of any area 
will not be fully explored and developed. For 
within the physical limitations set by nature 
the character of any civilization depends in 
final analysis upon its cultural resources— 


upon the ideas in the minds of men and 
women. No nation can be free or deserves 
freedom until it has a will to be free, and 


this will to freedom has its roots in confi- 
dence not complacency, in self-respect not 
self-righteousness, in faith, hope, and in- 
telligence—not in apolcgetic rationalizations 
of difficulties encountere 
overcome. 

Long after the revolution the cultural de- 
pendence of the American pecple persisted. 
It persisted in the pre-erence given to Euro- 
pean and especially English schoois and 
scholars by the rich and the well born. I 
persisted in the attitude of dispraise and 
apology toward American authors and artists 
A book to receive acclaim had to bear the im- 
print of a London publisher American 
neglected at home, took refuge in 
Europe, from where their fame spread until 
finally it reached their own country. ‘The 
surest road to fame was not through demon- 
strated excellence at home but through the 
imvcrimatur and nihil obstat cf a foreign 
critic. 

It was this dependence that Emerson so 
eloquently deplored in his address cn the 
American scholar to the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety at Cambridge in 1837. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “the*time is already 
come when sluggard intellect of this conti- 
nent will look from under its iron lids and 
fill the postponed expectation of the world 
with something better than the exerticns of 
mechanical skill. Our day of dependenc:, 
our long apprenticeship to the learning of 
other lands, draws to a clese. The millions 
that around us are rushing into life cannot 
always be fed on the sere remains of foreign 
harvests.” 


and obstacles to be 


artists, 


THE NORTHWEST—A COLONIAL OUTPOST 


This oration, which has been called Amer- 


ica’s declaration of cultural independence, 
has, I believe, some relevance for us in the 
Pacific Northwest today. Our own economic 
and cultural dependence on the East has fol- 
lowed a course not dissimilar from that of 
other regions. This dependence had its roots 
in the physical features of our economy and 
the cultural heritage of our people. Far 


from the centers of population, from the ma- 
jor markets of the Nation, without coal and 
iron, the sinews of an industrial civilization; 
cruelly handicapped by lack of efficient trans- 
portation and communication at equitable 
rates, the colonial relation of the Northw 
to the East was natural and inevitable 

On the cultural side, too, our dependence 
on the East was not so strange. The 
of thousands of migrants who have settled 


tens 


here had their cultural roots in the East 
and Middle West. They looked to New Eng- 
land and New York, to Chicago and St. 
Louis, as home. The economy cf the region 


would not support schools and colleges, muse- 
ums, and galleries, to compete with the cen- 
tury-old establishments of the Eastern States. 
It was not strange, therefore, that those who 
could afford it sent their children to eastern 
schools, and made periodic pilgrimages to 
New York and Boston and Chicago to hear 
good music, see good plays, and visit the 
richly endowed galleries and museums. It 


was also not strange that young men and 
women in nearly every field of endeavor 
should look to eastern recognition as a goal 
for their ambitions; that visiting lecturers, 
artists, and authors from the East should 


enjoy a higher prestige in the West than 
their equally talented fellows who made their 
homes here. 
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THE NORTHWEST'S COMING OF AGE 


I need not tell a city club audience that 
this attitude is changing and that the colo- 
nial period of northwestern history may be 
coming to a close. The composition of this 
club testifies not only to the high quality 
of our own intellectual and civil leadership 


but also to a realization that our future 
rests largely in our own hands. 
The center of population has steadily 


moved westward. Instantaneous communi- 
cation and improved transportation on land 
and through the air have brought us within 
easy reach of the major markets of the Na- 
tion. We now have here in the Northwest 
in cur Canadian and Alaskan neighbors to 
the north and our captivating California 
neighbors to the south, a large and growing 
market of our own. Moreover, we occupy a 
strategic position on the Pacific rim where 
this Nation and the world may have its 
future rendezvous with ‘destiny. No man 
can foretell what the future holds as Russia 
and China and the other vast areas of the 
Crient move from being primitive “agrarian 
societies to become modern industrialized 
states. It is our gocd fortune and cur 
recponsibility to be on the crest of that 
wave of the future. 

of the Nation has looked with 
mingled amazement and admiration at what 


The 


rest 


has been accomplished here during the past 
5 years. Production records have been 
sxrechea as intelligence was brought to bear 


on the industrial potentialities of the Pacific 
Northwest. The Northwest has ceased to be 
11 appendege of the East. Only lack 
of vision and confidence will keep it from 
retaining in peace the position of leadership 
it has won in war. Paul Bunyan has come 
kack—not only with Babe, his big blue ox, 
but with the power of a billion wild horses 
in the Columbia Valley, that irregular fur- 
row that Babe cut through the mountains 
to the sea. 

In other respects, too, the Pacific Northwest 
is coming of ase. In literature and art, in 
history and bicgraphy, in music, the record 
and the resources of the region should be a 
source of pride and confidence. We need to 
discover our cwn cultural heritage and to 
encourage our own youth to look about in 
their cwn backyard to find inspiration and 
employment for their creative talents. It 
ought not to be necessary for them to go 
to New York fcr recognition or their mede 
of glory and reward. New York will come 
to them. 

Great authors, artists, musicians, libraries, 
fine museums—all the signs and symbols of a 
nature culture are here. We have schcols 
and colleges to eQual and in some cases sur- 
pacs the best in the Nation. At this point I 
suppose I should put in a plug for Reed. I'll 
spare you that beyond saying that it has a 
record ahequaled among the colleges of 
America. 

The future of Reed College is bound up 
with the future of this great region. If we 
the vision to see and the daring to 
do, that future is bright. Having in mind 
our physical and human resources, our cul- 
tural heritage, and our will to believe in cur- 
selves, I feel confident that here in the 
Northwest—more than in any other State 
or section—we can realize the full promise 
of American life. 

Do not misunderstand me. I make no 
plea for cultural or economic independence. 
I have no use for that form of political and 
economic madness called autarchy. We are 
citizens not cnly of Portland, or Oregon, or 
the Northwest, but of the American Nation 
and of the world. 





© } 
a color 


have 
nave 





hat I do hope for as I return now to my 
native hearth is that in the life and councils 
of the Nation and the world—the voice of 
the Northwest will be heard confident and 
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Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times: 

THE PEARL HARBOR INQUIRY 

The congressional committee investigating 
the Pearl Harbor disaster has been so be- 
deviled from the start by partisan wranglings 
on both sides that it has already seriously 
undermined public confidence in its fairness 
and impartiality. But the latest conduct of 
some of its Republican members in particu- 
lar can herdly bring comfort or satisfaction 
to the national leaders of that party. 

The Republican Party has provided dis- 
tinguished leadership to the Nation in the 
past and aspires to lead it again in the future. 
But Republican members on the Pearl Har- 
bor committee have not only attempted to 
impugn the honesty of the American Navy; 
they are also espousing the cause of Japan 
against that of their own country. And 
they are doing so in vefiance of all the his- 
toric evidence. The country has the right to 
knew, and know now, whether these tactics 
are merely the result of the strategy of the 
individual Republicans involved, or whether 
they are part of the calculated strategy of the 
Republican congressional leadership. It is 
up to that leadership either to repudiate the 
siurs cast upon the American fighting forces 
and American policy, or to stand convicted of 
identifying itself with them—if only by 
silence. 

The thesis of some of the Republican mem- 
bers was stated most bluntly by Representa- 
tive Grarnursrt, of California, when he de- 
clared: “The Japanese were dcing everything 
in their power to get an acceptable agreement 
and got slapped in the face on November 26. 
That precipitated the war.” Revresentative 
GLARHART was referring to the famous Amer- 
ican note of November 26, 1941, which those 
of his persuasion prefer to call by its Japa- 
nese designation of the “Hull ultimatum.” 
There was never an excuse for any mistake 
about that note. There is even less now in 
view of the evidence before the committee 
itself. And only deliberate misstatement of 
the facts can now sustain Representative 
GEARHART’S charge. 

The record speaks for itself. As early as 
1931, Japan emberked on a career of con- 
quest as ambitious and as frankly avowed 
as was that of the Nazis. She first sub- 
jugated Manchuria over American protests. 
In 1936 she ccncluded the anti-Comintern 
pact with Germany end with that as a back- 
ing invaded China the next year. In 1940, 
when the western powers were engaged in a 
life-and-dcath struggle with Hitler, she con- 
cluded a hard and fast military alliance with 
Germany and Italy, and prepared not only 
to drive the foreign barbarians from the Far 
Ecst, but also to swallow the whole Orient 
in her coprosperity sphere as a base for 
world conauest. As early as January 1941, 
her war lords began to prepare for war against 
the United States, including an attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

Her great opportunity, hailed in Japan as 
a divine wind, came when Germany invaded 
Russia on June 22, 1941, thereby securing 
Japan’s northern flank. Ten days later, an 
imperial conference presided over by the 
Japanese Emperor adopted a crucial national 
policy whose nature was revealed in an- 
other 10 days by orders for an all-out mo- 
bilization for total war. Within 2 weeks, 








Japan invaded French Indochina, to Pro- 
vide a base for attacks on the Netherlands 
Indies and Singapore. This was followed by 
mutual freezing of assets and virtual suspen- 
sion of trade. By August, the Japanese Fleet 
began to assemble for war games to rehearse 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, and the plans 
for it were completed by September 13. on 
October 5, the date of the attack was fixed for 
December 7 our time; General Tojo took over 
the government October 17, and the fieet 
sailed on its fateful mission November 25, or 
24 hours before the Hull note was even de. 
livered. 

True, the Japanese Fleet could have been 
recalled if a settlement had been reached 
before December 7. But the only settlement 
that would have recalled it wou'd have been 
an American acceptance of the Japanese note 
of November 20, which was a real ultimatum 
because, unlike the Hull note, it contained, 
even if unknown to the American Govern- 
ment, a time limit after which military ac- 
tion was to follow automatically. And that 
note demanded that the United States end 
her long-standing policy of supporting China, 
and not only supply Japan with all she 
wanted for the prosecution of her war in 
China, especially oil, but also compel the 
Netherlands East Indies to do likewise. Had 
the United States bowed to it, Germany and 
Japan would now control all Europe and Asia, 
and this country would stand alone against 
their might. Great Britain and France did 
not need such a humiliating ultimatum to 
declare war on Hitler. The American Gov- 
ernment merely replied with a note offering 
a broad basis of agreement which contained 
no threat whatever. General Tojo himself 
has declared that he accepts responsibility 
for the war. Does Mr. GrearHarr wish to re- 
lieve him of it? 





Delay in Consideration of 65-Cent Mini- 
mum Amendment to Wages and Hours 
Act Is Unwarranted and Unjustifiable 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ean 
amendment to the Wages and Hours Act 
to fix the minimum hourly wage at 65 
cents has been urged and recommended 
by a tremendous majority of the Ameri- 
can people who support President Tru- 
man’s legislative program. The new 
wage floor has been endorsed by all ma- 
jor organizations of labor and business. 
Any further delay in its consideration is 
unwarranted and unjustifiable, and not 
only disrupts the administration pro- 
gram but imperils a stable economy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Sun of March 18, which has a strong 
bearing on that point: 

TIME FOR A 65-CENT MINIMUM WAGE 

Early debate on the Pepper minimum-wage 
bill has revealed the pattern of conflict. The 
issue is not whether the present 40-cent 
minimum shall be raised, but whether a 
Republican-southern Democratic coalition 
will scale down the increase to protect the 
low-wage industries. 

The majority of the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee recommends a 65-cent minimum, climb- 
ing to 75 cents after 4 years. It presents an 
abundance of facts to prove that this can be 
done without harming legitimate business 











enterprise and with relatively small adjust- 
ments. If the increase above 40 cents seems 
sharp and sudden, it should be recalled that 
the cost of living for low-income families has 
risen at least 40 percent since 1941. On that 
eround alone a 16-cent increase would be 


e 


justified 
ju nec 

The majority also points out that fewer 
than one-fifth of our manufacturing workers 


are below the 65-cent hourly standard and 
that the net cost of raising them to this level 
would represent less than 2 percent of indus- 
trial pay rolls. It emphasizes that the 65- 
cent rate would produce annual earnings of 


only $1,359—well below the minimum “main- 
tenance” budget for the average family on 
relief 


A committee minority argues that the pres- 
ent increase should be held to 55 cents, rising 
later to 60 cents. To justify this position, 
however, they are compelled to argue that 
Congress has no business in considering 
“proper” minimum family income. 

The principal low-wage industries are lum- 
ber, textiles, apparel, furniture, leather, and 
tobacco, and their lowest wages are paid in 
the South. The Republican opponents of 
the Pepper bill are joined, therefore, by the 
southern Democrats, Senators ELLENDER and 
FULBRIGHT, in saying that to consider a 
“proper” minimum wage is “radical.” Surely 
this is a fantastic denial. of the basic purpose 
of the original 1938 wage-hour law, which was 
designed to protect the American worker from 
substandard wages, 

No greater favor could be done the South- 
ern people and Southern industry itself than 
enactment of the Pepper bill intact. An 
individual southern employer, no matter how 
humane or enlightened, may find it competi- 
tively impossible to raise wages alone. If his 
competitors are required by law to reach a 
reasonable minimum, his major problem is 
eliminated. 

There are many southern leaders who 
recognize that the traditional low-wage 
standards of their section are a burden and 
a menace. They are unjustified by alleged 
differences in living costs, because the differ- 
ences simply do not exist. And southern 
industry lacks a market among its own people 
because the people lack purchasing power. 

The 55-cent minimum proposed by the 
minority isn’t enough to equalize the rise in 
national living costs since 1938. It does 
nothing to improve a standard which was too 
low when established and has been voluntar- 
ily surpassed by agreement of industry com- 
mittees in most business establishments. 
American industry, Senator TUNNELL empha- 
sizes, was never before in so favorable a posi- 
tion to adjust to the 65-cent minimum. 
Logic and sound national policy dictate the 
forward step of the Pepper bill. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my re- 
cent radio broadcast put on the air over 
Stations WSCO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 
WMAM, Marinette, Wis.; and WBDC, 
Escanaba, Mich.: 

The big noise in Washington these days is 
helping to feed the starving peoples of 
Europe. As usual we in this great land of 
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plenty are being called upon to do the lion’s 
share of the job. Some years ago we joined 
in the great international experiment of 
UNRRA, or specifically the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation program, with 
about 47 other nations and, as usual, we 
put up about 70 percent of the cash needed 
for that program. Our total contribution 
to date is $2,100,000,000 plus $600,000,000 au- 
thorized by the Congress but not yet appro- 
priated. UNRRA has been subjected to a 
great deal of criticism, in which at times I 
have joined, but it must be remembered 
that they, too, have been operating under a 
great many handicaps. For instance, as 
Congressman JONKMAN, of Grand Rapids, 
pointed out on one of these broadcasts after 
hi§ return from an inspection trip of Europe, 
crops in central Europe were excellent but 
the trouble in distributing the food was with 
transportation. The Army was not then able 
to release to UNRRA sufficient trucks to re- 
place their war-disabled rail and canal trans- 
portation facilities. It is to be hoped that 
that has been somewhat corrected in the 
meantime. Another insurmountable hurdle 
that UNRRA has been faced with is the fact 
that the Russian-dominated countries have 
not been able to secure their fair share of our 
bounty due to Russian interference, which is 
to be regretted but it, nevertheless, exists. 
However, in the present crisis it is well to re- 
member that this food shortage is said to 
exist in nations which are not to be serviced 
by UNRRA. In other words, they are not na- 
tions which have been occupied and later 
liberated. 

However, as the picture unfolds down here 
in Washington, it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that this administration is not going 
to be able to cope with the situation under 
its present mismanagement. Once again 
Uncle Sam is being called upon to succor 
the world. Can We do it, or can we not do 
it and why are not other nations called upon 
and required to perform the manifold duties 
that always seem to fall in Uncle Sam’s lap? 
Down here in Washington we are being asked 
daily to save bread, wheat, and cereals, elimi- 
nate waste, etc. We hear recurring remarks 
of possible return to food rationing, etc., in 
order that we can help the world. 

On the other hand, the administration 
continues to shout from the housetops that 
we must hold the line against inflation and 
keep the OPA running your lives and mine— 
and all that sort of eyewash. So what is 
actually happening? In order to conserve 
food to feed the starving in Europe and yet 
maintain the price line, OPA now author- 
izes the hotels and restaurants in Washing- 
ton to charge exattly the same prices for 
meals as previously but—and here is the 
catch—they can drastically reduce the por- 
tions served. I ask you is that not infla- 
tion of the first water, which the OPA is 
charged to prevent? What be the difference, 
my friends, if I pay $1 for a meal today con- 
taining a certain amount of calories and vita- 
mins and tomorrow under OPA permitted 
reduced portions I have to pay $2 to get the 
same amount of calories and vitamins. In 
other words am I in effect to be taxed 100 
percent of the cost of my meals in order to 
feed Europe? 

Prankly, I have been under doctor’s orders 
for a year and in that time I have learned 
something about how much food I am re- 
quired to consume per day. Believe me, I 
do not waste it, but when, under the guise 
of feeding the starving of Europe, the OPA, 
in order to hold their price line, tells a 
restaurant they can charge me the same 
price for half the food I got yesterday, then 
I say that is inflation because the doctor 
tells me to eat so much food per day and 
there is no other answer but that I shall 
have to buy twice as much food today as I did 
day before yesterday. But the OPA is never 
found wanting for excuses to dodge the issue. 
That is one of the reasons why I never voted 
for it heretofore and do not intend to start 
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now. But one might say if we are not to cut 
down on our daily food supply in this coun- 
try how are we to feed Europe? The answer 
is that we have to produce more in this coun- 
try to feed ourselves and the rest of the 
world, not only under the UNRRA program 
but under this emergency program which 
ex-President Hoover is going abroad to set up. 


And how are we going to do that? Well, the 
first thing we have to do is increase our 
farm yield in this country and the first 
requisite of that as I see it and from the 
many manifestations that are made to me 
by farmers in my district, in the Midwest 


and far West when I was out there recently 
is that we have to get new farm machinery 
on the farms—and quickly. The Repub- 
licans have been taking the lead in that 
program for a long time. 

On March 17, Representative THomas A. 
JENKINS, Of Ohio, chairman of the Repub- 
lican Congressional Food Study Committee, 
released the texts of letters to the Secretary 
of Labor and the Civilian Production Admin- 
istrator asking their cooperation in ending 
work “Stoppages in farm-machinery pl 
and the granting of wartime priorities to 
farm-machinery manufacturers. Mr. JEN- 
KINs said this: 

“With our food reserves lower than at any 
time during the war, and with 
world looking to the United States to 
vent starvation, we are inviting disaster if 
we do not provide our farmers with the 
machinery they need to plant and harvest 
their crops this year. The farm-machinery 
situation is critical. But while farmers plead 
in vain for new implements, the administra- 
tion permits production to be tied up in- 
definitely and forces manufacturers of farm 
machinery to take their turn with everyone 
else for scarce materials. For 3 years this 
committee has urged without avail that food 


ants 


the whole 


pre- 


production be given priorities in material 
and labor as a war industry. With the crisi 
now facing us, it is difficult to understand 


the administration’s continued 
to this plea.” 

Under date of March 15, Mr. JENKINS, as 
chairman of the Republican Congressional 
Food Study Committee sent the following 
letter to Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 


indifference 


“DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Half of this Na- 
tion's capacity for production of farm ma- 
chinery is immobilized today by industrial 
disputes. Work is stopped in plants of In- 


ternational Harvester, Oliver, and J. I. Case 
farm implement companies. 

“Resumption of production in these plants 
at the earliest possible moment is of utmost 
importance. Let me give you some of the 
background. 

“Our animal feed reserves have been used 
up. The spectacular increase in m 
and milk production during 
possible only because we had huge reserves 
of grain and protein feed materials. Now 
milk production is tapering off and liquida- 
tion of poultry flocks is in progress be e 
of reduced feed supplies. 

“At the same time, our food reserves are 
dwindling. Our carry-over of many impor- 
tant food commodities will be smaller thi 
year than at any time during the war. The 
carry-over of canned goods remaining when 
the new season comes in, for example, will 
be 51 percent smaller than in 1941—the low- 
est since the Department of Cor 
started keeping such records. 

“This means we are in a position where 
we must depend almost entirely on lis 
year’s crops for next winter’s food supplies. 

“The course of prudence would be to do 
everything in our power to assure ourselves 
of ample food production this year—enough 
for ourselves and to share with others. Un- 
fortunately, we do not appear to be act- 
ing in any such prudent fashion. 

“Farmers are tired—physically. They have 
put in 4 years of the hardest work imagin- 
able, 80 to 100 hours a week. Their ma- 
chinery is tired. Much of it has squeaked 


} war \ . 
the war was 
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. 
and wobbled its last possible trip around 


the field. Rural labor is not returning to 
the farms. 
“From every hand come warnings that 


unless new machines and equipment are 
available our production of food—even with 
the most favorable weather—may be far be- 
low our goals. If we should have unfav- 
orable weather conditions, the result is not 
pleasant to contemplate. 

“That, as I see it, is the situation with 
which we are confronted. 

“I urge you, therefore, to use your good 
offices and every facility at your command to 
speed the processes of collective bargaining 
and bring about the earliest possible settle- 
ment of labor disputes holding up production 
cf farm machinery, so that vitally needed 
tcols can be placed in the hands of our farm- 
ers in time to be of benefit to them and to 
the whole world during the approaching crop 
season.” 

Then Mr. JENKINS, chairman of the Repub- 
lican Congressional Food Study Committee 
sent a letter to Mr. J. D. Small, Civilian Pro- 
duction Administrator, on March 15, point- 
ing out similar facts to those I just read you 
and ending his letter thus—and I quote: 

“To refresh ycur memory, permit me to 
review the situation for you: 

“1. At no time since the war started has 
the administration permitted manufacture 
of sufficient new farm machinery to meet 
minimum requirements as reflected by in- 
creased food demands and the scarcity of 
farm labor. 

“2. During 1943 there was an almost com- 
plete halt in production of farm machinery 
leaving the gap that has never been filled. 

“3. The shortage has been cumulative, as 
far as the farmer is concerned, becoming in- 
creasingly worse year by year as tools wore cut 
and replacements or even normal repairs were 
impossible. 

“4. Production of farm machinery in 1945 
wés less than that regarded by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a satisfactory mini- 
mum. 

“5. Even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, production now contemplated for 
1946 can hardly come up to the unsatisfac- 
tory output of 1945. Production in January 
1946 of several important categories of farm 
machinery, including tractors, was less than 
in January 1945 and, according to your own 
report, all farm machinery production will 
be down sharply in the February figures. 

“6. Shortage of steel, due to the recent 
steel strike, has seriously curtailed farm ma- 
chinery production and it will be 1 to 3 
months yet before steel again begins to reach 
manufacturers in sizable quantity. 

“7. A shortage of iron castings is also cur- 
tailing production and the shortage is most 
critical in several of the areas in which farm- 
equipment manufacturers are concentrated. 

“8. In spite of all these factors, and in spite 
of the fact that the CPA has the authority 
to grant priorities, nothing whatever is being 
done to give manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery any special consideration in obtain- 
ing scarce material—although CPA has done 
so in the case of at least one other industry. 

“9. Under present schedules, virtually 
every piece of new farm machinery manufac- 
tured in 1946 will.go to war veterans. Under 
the terms of War Food Order 135, veterans 
get first chance at all new farm machinery. 
Up to the end of January, 134,000 preference 
certificates had been issued and the number 
is multiplying each month. Certificates is- 
sued for tractors during the past few months 
have exceeded the production during the 
same period. 

“I urge you, therefore, to use the power 
vested in your agency to give the manufac- 
turers of farm machinery top priorities on 
all necessary materials, to concentrate pro- 
duction on the machinery and equipment 
necessary to planting ard harvesting our 
most important focd and feed crops, and to 
hing in your power to encourage 
and assist the production of such machinery 















in time to be of benefit during the coming 
season.” 

So recommended the Republican Congres- 
sional Food Study Committee. 

Throughout our land during the war years 
we heard it said, “Food will win the war”’— 
we won on the battlefield. Food also will win 
the peace—but, under this administration 
and its tumbleweed methods and tactics are 
we going to have the food to win the peace? 
I fear not if conditions as they exist today 
are permitted to continue. 





The Hobbs Antiracketeering Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received an interesting statement from 
Fred Brenckman, an active member of 
the National Grange, in support of the 
Hobbs antiracketeering measure. I ask 
unanimous consent to have his state- 
ment printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


FARMERS DEMAND ENACTMENT OF THE HOBBS 
ANTIRACKETEERING MEASURE—FOES OF THE 
BILL PASSED BY THE HOUSE BoAst THEY WILL 
SMOTHER IT IN SENATE AS WAS DONE IN THE 
Last CONGRESS 


In an effort to correct the evil consequences 
of the Supreme Court decision in the team- 
sters’ union case of nearly 4 years ago, the 
House of Representatives on December 12 
passed the Hobbs antiracketeering bill, H. R. 
32, which has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, headed by Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, of Nevada. 

Foes of the measure, the labor unions, 
together with their supporters in Congress, 
have publicly declared their intention to 
kill the bill in the Senate, just as they suc- 
ceeded in preventing action on a similar bill 
that was passed by the House by a big ma- 
jority in the last Congress. 


SUPREME COURT PRQTECTED RACKET 


Recalling the circumstances that brought 
about the introduction of the Hobbs bill, on 
March 2, 1942, Associate Justice James F. 
Byrnes handed down a decision of the Su- 
preme Court, in which it was held by the 
Court that Local 807 of the Teamsters’ Union, 
of New York, together with 26 of its indi- 
vidual members, were not guilty of violating 
the Antiracketeering Act of 1934. 

The evidence presented in the case showed 
that it was a common practice for members 
of the teamsters’ union to hold up motor 
trucks at the New York end of the Holland 
Tunnel and demand a day’s wages for a union 
member to drive the truck to its destination, 
often only a few squares away. 

If the driver of the truck said he did not 
need any help, he was informed that he would 
have to pay the fee just the same. This 
amounted to $9.42 for a large truck, or $8.41 
for a small one. Threats, intimidation, and 
often physical violence, were used to compel 
the owner or driver of the truck to comply 
with the demands of the members of the 
teamsters’ union. In one instance, a farmer 
and two of his sons were attempting to de- 
liver a load of produce to a ship berthed in 
the Hudson, were thrown into the river and 
narrowly escaped drowning. A large propor- 
tion of the trucks held up were owned or 
driven by farmers, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


When the perpetrators of these outrages 
were indicted they were found guilty, after 
a trial of 6 weeks in a United States district 
court. However, the circuit court of ap- 
peals reversed the lower court, whereupon 
the case was taken to the United States su. 
preme Court. 


GIST OF THE DECISION 


In handing down the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, Justice Byrnes, who is now 
Secretary of State, declared that the Anti- 
racketeering Act was passed “to close gaps 
in existing Federal laws and to render more 
difficult the activities of predatory criminal 
gangs of the Kelly and Dillinger types,” but 
that the law did not apply to labor unions 
or their members. 

According to the decision, “accepting pay- 
ments even where services are refused,” js 
a form of union activity beyond the ban of 
the Antiracketeering Act, and therefore, 
beyond the reach of present Federal laws. 
Continuing, the Court, in its decision, said: 

“This does not mean that such activities 
are beyond the reach of Federal legislative 
control. Nor does it mean that they need 
go unpunished. The power of State and local 
authorities to punish acts of violence is be- 
yond question. It is not diminished or af- 
fected by the circumstance that the violence 
may be the growth of a labor dispute. The 
use of violence disclosed by this case is 
plainly subject to the ordinary criminal law.” 

It is worthy of note that the authorities of 
New York City, where these outrages were 
committed, gave no protection whatever to 
the victims of the racket. Federal action in 
the case was based on the ground that the 
racketeers were guilty of obstructing inter- 
state commerce, bringing the matter under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, 

In a vigorous dissenting opinion to the 
Supreme Court decision, Chief Justice Stone 
said that there was evidence in the record to 
show that the defendants in the case ccn- 
spired to compel truck drivers or their em- 
ployers, by force and violence, to pay the 
sums of money demanded. He further said 
that the payments were made by the drivers 
and truck owners to purchase immunity 
from violence, and that this was the end 
knowingly sought by members of the union. 
Justice Stone likewise declared that to sanc- 
tion such practices would make common law 
robbery appear as an innocent pastime. 


HANCOCK SUMMARIZES NEW BILL 


In opening the debate on the Hobbs bill in 
the House on December 12, Congressman 
CLARENCE Hancock, of Syracuse, N. Y., fitting- 
ly said: 

“Mr. Chairman, this bill is made necessary 
by the amazing decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the United States against 
Teamsters’ Union 807, 3 years ago. That de- 
cision practically nullified the antiracketeer- 
ing bill of 1934. 

“In effect it legalizes in certain labor dis- 
putes the use of robbery and extortion, two 
crimes that are recognized as serious in every 
State of the Union and in every civilized 
country, whether made use of by union men, 
nonunion men, professional racketeers, or 
plain hoboes. In effect the Supreme Ccurt 
held that it was the intent of Congress and 
the meaning of the act that members of 
Teamsters’ Union 807 in New York City were 
exempt from the provisions of that law, when 
attempting by the use of force or the threat 
of violence to obtain wages for a job, whether 
they rendered any service or not. 

“In my judgment that is a gross misin- 
terpretation of the law and a distortion of 
the intent of Congress. Of course, it never 
was the intent of Congress to legitimize 
crime; nevertheless, the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the teamsters’ case will be 
the supreme law of the land until the Su- 
preme Court reverses itself, which is not 
likely, because five of the members of the 
Court who made that astounding decision 
are still members of the Court; or until Con- 











ress acts to correct and supersede the de- 
cision and adopts a new law written in clear 
and unmistakable language. 

“This is all the bill does. We think a 
mistake was made by the Supreme Court; 

e are attempting to correct it through en- 
acting a new law which will accurately and 
definitely reflect the attitude of the Con- 
cress, the general public, and the honest, law- 
abiding members of labor unions.” 

During the course of the debate on the 
bill, it was claimed by some Members of 
the House that the abuses which the Hobbs 
| aims to correct no longer exist. 


MINNESOTA FARMER VICTIMIZED 


However, other Members stoutly denied 
s. Congressman H. CARL ANDERSEN, of 
Minnesota, submitted an editorial from the 
Dawson (Minn.) Sentinel, to show the length 
) which racketeering members of the team- 
sters’ union go in his section of the country. 
The editorial was as follows: 

“Last week a Dawson farmer was sent to 
Des Moines, Iowa, to pick up some machinery 
needed to complete the installation of corn 
driers at the local elevators. The trucker 
made the trip without mishap or difficulty 
with Iowa labor groups. He loaded his truck 
with his shipment and then was told by labor 
representatives that he not only had to un- 
load the truck and take it back to Dawson 
300 miles away, empty, but also that he had 
to join the local truckers’ union and pay 
of $32 before they would permit him 
to leave with his truck. And this is a free 
country where free enterprise is encouraged. 
Any other organization or individual at- 
tempting such action would have been 
promptly jailed and charged with highway 
robbery, and in addition would probably have 
to answer charges of threatening, intimida- 
tion, and interference with commerce. It 
is incidents like this which make one wonder 
just how far some can go with racketeering 
methods without being made to account for 
their actions.” 


lhioc 
dues 


SOME EXAMPLES FROM CALIFORNIA 


Congressman JacK ANDERSON, of California, 
who is a farmer, said: 

“A lot of our produce is hauled into the 
city of San Francisco. The man who drives 
the truck, who hauls our fruit and produce 
into San Francisco, must belong to the team- 
sters’ organization or he must pick up a mem- 
ber of the teamsters’ organization, carry him 
on the truck to the point of unloading, and 
pay him for all the time that the truck is in 
the city of San Francisco. 

“The farmers of the four counties I repre- 
sent have been forced on many Occasions, 
while hauling their own produce in their own 
trucks, to pick up members of labor organ- 
izations at the city limits of San Francisco, 
carry them on the truck to the point of un- 
loading and back again to the city limits and 
pay them their wage for that period of time. 
This must be done in spite of the fact that 
the man who is thus paid does no work as far 
as driving or unloading the truck is 
concerned.” 

Continuing, Mr. ANDERSON said: 

“I recall a time, back about 1938, when 
milk in the San Francisco milkshed was 
declared ‘hot’ and the members of the team- 
sters’ union refused to haul the milk for the 
dairymen. Because the farmers’ milkers de- 
clined to join the dairy workers’ union, a sec- 
ondary boycott was declared and the team- 
Sters left the milk to spoil instead of hauling 
it to the city for processing and bottling. 
As a result of such high-handed action, the 
public went without miik and the farmers 
lost money. This ridiculous policy was car- 
ried so far in one instance in southern Cali- 
fornia that a farmer who fed his cows hay 
that was declared ‘hot’ because it was hauled 
by a nonunion truck driver also had his milk 
declared ‘hot’ and the teamsters’ union re- 
fused to haul the milk.” 
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Not so long ago the Golden Rule Church, 
of San Jose, Calif., bought a cooperative 
creamery which had a contract with the 
teamsters’ union. Several members of the 
congregation were notified that they could 
not work in the plant unless they joined the 
union, and this decision was upheld by the 
National War Labor Board. 


A FEW TYPICAL CASES 


To show that the racketeering complained 
of is still being practiced, last summer a fruit 
grower connected with the Berks-Lehigh Co- 
operative Fruit Growers, Inc., of Pennsyl- 
vania, took a load of 225 bushels of peaches 
to Philadelphia. Before the driver of the 
truck was permitted to unload the peaches 
he was compelled to join the Philadelphia 
local of the teamsters’ union, which cost 
him $29. 

Later a driver for the same organization 
carried a consignment of peaches to Newark, 
N. J. In this case the driver was obliged to 
join the Newark local of the teamsters’ union 
before he could unload. The fee charged in 
this instance was $51. There have been in- 
numerable instances of this kind. 

The Walker-Gordon dairy farm, of Plains- 
boro, N. J., was outrageously treated by the 
Newark local of the teamsters’ union last 
year. The union boycotted the milk of this 
company during January 1945, and in a pe- 
riod of about 2 weeks the owners of the farm 
lost about $20,000. In the end the company 
had to agree to let the union organize the 
150 workers at its plant, although the ma- 
jority of the workers had no desire whatever 
to join the teamsters’ union. 

During the negotiations in this connection 
spokesmen for the union boasted that they 
intended to organize all the big farms first 
and then the rest would have to fall into line. 
The argument of the union is that any place 
that uses a milking machine is no longer a 
farm, but an industrial dairy establishment. 
It is interesting to note that there are more 
than 46,000 milking machines in use on the 
farms of New York State alone. 


HOBBS MARSHALS FACTS 


In closing the debate on his bill in the 
House on December 12 Congressman Hosps, 
in answer to the claim that racketeering was 
no longer being practiced, said: 

“May I say that I have had more than 1,000 
letters and telegrams from organizations of 
farmers all over the United States saying that 
the condition is even worse than it was in 
1943, when we passed this bill before, for the 
simple reason that then they were charging 
only the price of a day's union wage, $8.41 
for a light truck and $9.42 for a heavy truck; 
whereas now they not only charge those fees 
for chaperoning farmers on city streets to 
save their lives but in addition they charge 
from $30 to $56 as an initiation fee into the 
union, which the farmers never get the privi- 
lege of joining. * * * 

“Hon. Joe Eastman, then head of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, told me that 
his examiners reported 1,000 trucks a night 
being held up and robbed in various cities 
of this Union from Los Angeles to Seattle, 
across through Milwaukee and Chicago, and 
through Scranton, Pa., which was another hot 
spot, Philadelphia and New York, and over 
100 a day at the New York end of the Hol- 
land Tunnel. He was begging as a witness 
in 1943, pleading the cause of defense trans- 
portation, and called attention to the num- 
bers and numbers of trucks loaded with 
shells and guns for our Army and Navy, 
which were held up and robbed by those 
goons at the mouth of the Holland Tunnel. 
These authorities prove that racketeering was 
bad enough in 1943 to cause our faces to 
be set like flint against it. It is worse now.” 

Since more than 2 years have elapsed since 
the hearings were held on the original Hobbs 
bill, it is possible that the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary may apopint a subcom- 
mittee to hold new hearings. There could 
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be no legitimate objection to such a pro- 
cedure. However, the supporters of the Hobbs 
bill want action this time. They do not 
want the measure to be smothered by in- 
action in the Senate, the fate that befell 
the previous bill. 

The National Grange and the other farm 
groups, together with thousands of unorgan- 
ized farmers throughout the country, want 
to see agricultural producers freed of the 
necessity of paying tribute to the teamsters’ 
union. Every decent American joins in 
ing the demand that this brigandage 
stop. 


voic- 


m1ICt 
must 





Conscription and the West Point Miad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF RFPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by Arthur E. Morgan, from the American 
Mercury: 

CONSCRIPTION AND THE WEST POINT MIND 

(By Arthur E. Morgan ') 

The value of compulsory military training 
has been ably presented, by high Army 
and Governm ent officials, in the press, on the 
radio, and before congressional committees. 
Let us now look at the other sid 

Both sides agree upon the importa 
the proposed step. Hanson Baic 
military critic of the New York Ti 
an opponent of conscription, says: ‘ 
nent peacetime conscription 
military training—will profoundly influence 
our social, economic, physical, and educa- 
tional life, as well as our military organiza- 
tion.” General Marshall, former Chief of 
Staff and a vigorous exponent of conscrip- 
tion, states in his recent bienni 
“By this method we would estal 





















generations to come, a national ital 
policy.” 

When a high ranking military man pleads 
for universal military training does he ex- 
press an impartial, objective judgment, « 
does he repeat the traditional dcctrine of 
the military caste? 

Two matters of national importance now 


in the news illustrate the extent of military 
bias) The question of uniting Army 
Navy Departments into one departm 
national defense finds Army officia 









imously in favor of the union, » the 
naval high command is ar ust as 
solidly against it. Dealing wi cactly the 





same facts, the two services reach opposite 
conclusions. The attitude of the Army in its 
united front against the proposed MVA (Mis- 
sour! Valley Authority), which would 
what reduce Army civilian pow another 
case in point. Only occasionally do circum- 
stances throw into sharp relief this 
standing bent of mind. The powerful Army 
and Navy drive for compulsory peacetime 
training cannot be accepted as representing 
impartial judgment 


some- 








ong- 





The Army works ceaselessly for more power 
and prestige. It has disclosed no limits t 
the craving for power. Hanson Baldwin 
states in Harper's: “Peacetime conscription 


would certainly increase the stature and au- 
thority of miiitary leaders as against civil 


1 Arthur E. Morgan is a pr 


civil engineer, and writer on social and eco- 
nomic issues. Now president of Community 
Service, Inc., he spent 16 years as president 


of Antioch College 1irman of the 


Tennessee Valley 
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leaders. The natural human tendency has 
resulted sometimes in past history in the 
establishment of a military dynasty, or a 
professional hierarchy, which has not only 
influencea but determined foreign and do- 
mestic policies (as in Germany and France).” 

The Army attitude does not represent lack 
of personal integrity. Given his indoctrina- 
tion and the resulting deeply rooted beliefs, 
the West Pointer would be lacking integrity 
if he did not stand up for his convictions. 
The question is whether we want all America 
to pe indoctrinated with the West Point and 
Annapolis philosophy. 

The authoritarian and dictatorial temper 
of West Point rules the Army. It is not just 
a régime for training military men, but a 
cult, with a deep-rooted tradition and phi- 
loscphy. Few religions or other cults any- 
where put their novices through such intense 
training. Few Americans realize what me- 
dieval, coercive indoctrination of young 
mincs goes on at the Academy. 

In peacetime, according to Senate Docu- 
ment 91, June 7, 1929, half the United States 
Army officers are West Point graduates, and 
most of the ovhers are developed under itg 
influence. In wartime, controlling functions 
are necessarily assigned to men from civil 
life, but most ultimate power remains in 
West Point hands. If present plans for uni- 
versal training are adopted, West Point will 
control that program, and all America will be 
impregnated with the West Point mind. In 
many historic cases a national ideology has 
keen made over with far less intensive in- 
doctrination than that program implies. 


Ir 


Let us take a look at this process. A dis- 
tinguished reporter has said, “The West Point 
man is honest, and a polished gentle- 
man. * * * Honor, though not a cur- 
riculum subject, is, in fact, the subject best 
taught at West Point.” So much we must 
grant, but other traits which the academy 
breeds are not as admirable. A description 
of a few years back describes how: “The 
personal idiosyncrasies and secret pride of 
the men are hunted down and ridiculed. 
Few cadets come out of the ‘beast’ barracks 
with much pride to do their own think- 
ing. * * * The instinct of alert youth 
to question has been crushed.” 

An outstanding, independent-minded grad- 
uate and former instructor, Col. T. B. Mott, 


whose record is in Who’s Who, stated 10 
years ago: “Every hour of every day in the 


whole years is prescribed by inflexible 
rules. * * * The moment a boy enters 
West Point he receives a salary from the 
Government out of which all his expenses 
are paid. * * * He never sees or touches 
his pay—in fact, he is punished if any 
money is found in his possession.” The ruth- 
less, fantastically minute regimentation of 
his life cannot be described here in detail. 
“What they make of him in 4 years is sub- 
ject to almost no outside influence of any 
kind, whether family, religious, pecuniary or 
political. * * * ‘But,’ it will be easily 
objected (and this is the usual response of 
West Point to criticism), ‘all that was a very 
long while ago; things have greatly changed 
since your time.’ I have made careful 
inquiry * * * nochange commensurate 
with the evil hasintervened. * * * Amid 
all the upheaval in American institutions, 
West Point has stood unaffected in any of 
its essential characteristics since 1830.” 
“There is no other educational institution 
in the world where the student body is so 
absolutely in the hands of their teachers to 
make of them what they choose. * * * 
All of the instructors and all cf the profes- 
sors (except two or three) are Army officers, 
almost invariably alumni of the Acade- 
my. * * * They have had generally no 
experience in teaching * * * (aside 
frcm technical engineering), as a rule they 
know little beyond what they learned as 


cadets. * * * This will explain the 
changelessness which characterizes the cur- 
riculum and method of instruction.” 

Another writer states: “Nearly all text- 
books have been written by West Point men. 
They are taken as the only and final au- 
thority in their fields, and to question their 
authority is a breach of discipline.” For a 
century no cadet was allowed within library 
doors, except for very brief pericds. 

There is rigid, antidemocratic stratifica- 
tion of rank, with no courtesies to inferiors. 
Under this discipline, according to one who 
knows, nervous disorder appears more fre- 
quently than any other except respiratory 
tounle. * * * 

One graduate, Col. C. L. Hall, writing 
from West Point, stated: “Initiative is wel- 
ccmed, as it was in prewar German military 
instruction, but it must be within the scope 
of the field of knowledge determined by 
higher authority. A question of the bases 
of this knowledge certainly is discouraged.” 
He reaches the conclusion, “No reform is 
possible.” 

West Point is Prussian in conception. The 
revered Captain Thayer. who reorganized the 
Academy in 1817, brought the pattern back 
with him from Europe, where military in- 
stitutions rigidly followed the lines of the 
antidemocratic European governments. 
Three factors have helped West Point to 
perpetuate that pattern: the habit of ap- 
pointing its own graduates to its teaching 
staff; the admission of immature and im- 
pressionable youth, mostly just out of high 
school; and the system of extreme isolation. 
In such an environment, the spirit of the 
young cadet is broken. and his mind is 
deeply indoctrinated. Only a few exceptional- 
ly strong characters withstand that process, 
A dean of a great university, who had given 
pre-West Point training to a large number 
of young men, wrote me a few months ago: 

“I believe that compulsory military train- 
ing is necessary, but not that of the West 
Point pattern. My personal contacts with 
the effects of the West Point ‘system’ on my 
former students and my knowledge of what 
my son has accomplished as an Army Officer 
without West Point training have given me 
an appreciation of what the Military Acad- 
emy is doing to our young men and an under- 
standing that much of this is, to say the 
least, un-American, and is wrecking the lives 
of some of our finest young men. 

“I am sure that the present pattern of 
training is unnecessary and that it is in 
most ways harmful to the men themselves 
and to the country. The bases for my strong 
feeling are chiefly recent personal experi- 
ences. * * * What I learned of the ef- 
fect upon the boys I knew so well saddened 
me greatly. I found most of these boys no 
longer the fine, independent, gracious men 
I had known. Even so soon the ‘hardening’ 
process was evident in their faces. Boys 18 
and 19 years old seem to be easily bent, but 
those 21 years old suffer greatly, though they 
yield against their will, if they stick it out. 
* * *. @fy son *..* » pocemiiy we 
promoted to ————. Throughout his Army 
years he has been highly successful in the 
handling of men, and his methods are not 
those of West Point. With the right men as 
officers we can, I believe, have the advantages 
of military training without the Prussian de- 
struction of all that is human and individ- 
ual.” 

A major in the Army writes: 

“The problem of the West Point clique is 
certain to become increasingly important 
over the next few years. Little has been 
written about it because those of us in direct 
contact with it are not in a position to ex- 
press ourselves, and, as a result, the general 
public is hardly aware that it exists as a 
social force. 

“It is an alarming fact that the Army caste 
system is eccepted with very little resistance 
by the enlisted men, and there can be no 
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doubt that it will have a permanent effect 
on a great many of them. The system js | 
believe, an essential part of battlefield psy. 
chology, but is very detrimental in all of the 
phases of war which deal with invention, 
development, and supply in general.” 

General MacArthur, as Superintendent of 
the Academy, tried to modernize the instity- 
tion, but was opposed and eliminated before 
his 4-year term was completed. 

Here and there officers directly from civilian 
life have endeavored to depart from the Prus- 
sian tradition of the Army and to act in a 
democratic manner. Some of them have had 
exceptional loyalty and self-discipline in their 
units. Yet traditional Army autocracy is so 
nearly universal that the average American 
takes it for granted as being in the very na- 
ture of things, unaware that an effective 
Army could exist on any other basis. If we 
put every American boy of 17 or 18 through 
that same process, the antidemocratic temper 
wiil become a national trait. 

The repercussions of permanent conscrip- 
tion cannot be judged from the citizen's army 
now in process of demobilization; the Military 
Establishment which won the war bears scant 
resemblance to the one which the generals 
now hope to impose upon us. In our present 
selective-service Army, men from 18 to 38, 
largely mature persons, serve together as a 
cross section of American life. With the pro- 
posed prcgram we would have a uniformly 
immature group disciplined and _ indoc- 
trinated by a disciplined and indoctrinated 
officer and trainer class. 


Tit 


Extension of West Point influence would 
menace long-time military security. Its regi- 
mentation and arbitrary subordination to 
authority. has been deadly to alert creative 
inquiry. For 75 years West Point men have 
had charge of the Mississippi. About 1875, 
deepening the outlet of the river was an issue. 
James B. Eads proposed a system of jetties, 
an unconventional method. The Army stren- 
uously opposed the “innovation.” Eads even- 
tually won, and now his system is fully ac- 
cepted by the Army engineers. 

About 1874 a board of Army engineers, 
West Point men, made a plan for controlling 
Mississippi floods by levees and bank protec- 
tion. Their estimate of the total cost was 
somewhat less than 5 percent of what the 
actual cost by their plan proved to be. Then 
came revolutionary improvements in mate- 
rials and machinery for construction, yet 
through half a century this primitive, inade- 
quate plan was adhered to as sacred dogma. 
Other methods were denounced and ridi- 
culed. 

The annual report of the Army engineers, 
issued early in 1927, stated categorically that 
the river was now safe from floods. A few 
weeks later a flood tore the system to pieces, 
with vast damage. Only then, with accumu- 
lated outside pressure, did the Army retreat 
from its sacred doctrine. Today the methods 
it condemned for half a century are fully 
accepted. 

In Europe the use of hydraulic laboratories 
for studying river control problems on 4 
small scale, before spending vast sums in 
construction, has long been standard prac- 
tice. Yet the Army steadily opposed this 
“innovation.” Finally a great American en- 
gineer, John R. Freeman, at his own expense 
published a large volume describing in detail 
the use of these laboratories in Europe. He 
campaigned for their adoption in America, 
and finally overcame Army resistance. To- 
day the national hydraulic laboratory is 4 
basic tool of the Army engineers on the Mis- 
stienippi;: & % <* 

Everyon2 remembers the unsuccessful ef- 
forts of General Mitchell to get recognition 
in ithe Army of the significance of the air- 
plane in war. I am told by an able and well- 
informed physicist that rudimentary radar 
equipment was designed, built, and furnished 
to somie of our warships during the F.rst 








It was not perfect, and was left 
unused. The equipment lay on shipboard 
for about a decade, while no one in the Navy 
showed enough creative imagination to ex- 
plore its enormous possibilities. 

As for the atomic bomb, Alexander Sachs, 
who was directly effective in bringing the 
project to the attention of the President, 
states that both the Army and the Navy were 
initially uninterested and for a considerable 
period remained indifferent. This most 
powerful of all military forces, therefore, like 
co many other concepts requiring ranging 


World War. 


West Point and Annapolis judgments had not 
been overruled by an imaginative President, 
with the encouragement of the civilian head 

f the United States Bureau of Standards, 
Lyman J. Briggs. 

There is reason to believe that military 
shortsightedness continued to impede the 
atomie bomb project, and there canbe no 
doubt of its well-nigh disastrous influence 
on the development of science generally. 
Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, vice president 

f the Monsanto Chemical Co., had charge 
of a critical phase of the project—the chem- 
istry and purification of plutonium. He 
holds that the Army failed utterly to see the 
significance of science to the war effort, and 
insisted on drafting science students vitally 
needed to sustain our national strength. 
Dr. Thomas said: 

“The present selective service policies may 
have a profoundly adverse effect on the 
atomic bomb program, and might even cost 
the United States its head start in atomic 
bomb research over other nations. * * * 

“Postwar scientific research in the United 
States has been set back by at least from 
2 to 4 years by the draftig of young natural 
scientists. * * * 

“Already it will take until 1955 for the 
universities of this country to catch up with 
the need for scientifically trained young men 
at the rate at which that need was growing 
before the war. * * ® 

“In contrast with United States policy, 
both Great Britain and Russia have been 
careful to conserve their young natural scien- 
tific and research talent.” 

He stated that 20 percent of his research 
staff now face induction. More are classed 
I-A than during the war. “It takes 6 or 7 
years from high school to give a young man 
the necessary training for research work, and 
the moment he finishes this schooling in 
college and industry he is right in the middle 
of the draft. The average age of the natural 
scientists working on the atomic bomb proj- 
ect at Santa Fe was around 30 years.” 

A committee of foremost men of science, 
concerned over this issue, selected Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, Nobel prize winner in physics, 
to carry their message to the country. In 
the course of a Nation-wide radio statement 
on January 14, 1945, Dr. Compton stated: 
“When the Nazis came into power, the study 
of fundamental science was greatly curtailed 
and even the technical schools fell to roughly 
25 percent of their full enrollment. * * * 
Yet this did not go as far toward destroying 
their scientific strength as we have gone in 
weakening our own science in this war.” 
(The Germans later changed their policy; our 
Army did not.) “If the war should continue 
for as long as it has already been fought, our 
present policy of no advanced scientific and 
technical training will spell national dis- 
aster.” 

In the field of medicine we find similar con- 
cern. In the Saturday Evening Post for Jan- 
uary 27, 1945, Dr. Evarts A. Graham, former 
major in the Army Medical Corps, past presi- 
dent of the American College of Surgeons, and 
member of a committee appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War to study the medical needs of 
the Army, wrote: “The Army and Navy have 
adopted policies which have already effectively 
prevented our medical schools and hospitals 
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from continuing the supply of trained doctors 
for the armed services. * * * Few would 
believe that the Army, in need of well-trained 
surgeons, would destroy the only plan of pro- 
ducing them that has been found to work 
efficiently. Yet that is what has happened.” 

Senator La FoLiettTe wrote (CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, November 23, 1945): “It is a well- 
known fact that most of the startling tech- 
nical progress of the past war carie from out- 
side the armed forces. And many a scientist 
and engineer will bitterly tell you that his 
developments and contributions were made 
in spite of, not with the help of, the services.” 

IV 

Military strength, as Hanson Baldwin has 
pointed out, is not to be confused with peace- 
time conscription. In this age of science and 
rapid technological change, the spirit of ac- 
tive creative inquiry is indispensable to mili- 
tary strength; conscription is not. Rocket 
ships and atomic bombs make it necessary 
that we have as many resilient, imaginative 
minds as possible if we are to avoid chaos. 
West Point straitjackets the minds of its own. 
Can we expect that the youth of the Nation 
will escape the deadening impact of its regi- 
mentation under a program of compulsory 
military training which it dominates? 

In addition to paralyzing the inquiring 
spirit, this Prussianization of youth also 
threatens democracy itself. 

. > 7: > * 


Training manual 2000-25, published by the 
United States Army in 1928 as an official text- 
book on citizenship for the citizens’ mili- 
tary training camps, attacks labor legislation 
and efforts to outlaw war. Its definition of 
democracy is illustrative: 

“Democracy. A government of the masses. 
Authority derived through mass meetings 
or any other form of direct expression. Atti- 
tude toward property is communistic— 
negating property rights. Attitude toward 
law is that the will of the majority shall reg- 
ulate, whether it be based upon deliberation 
or governed by passion, prejudice, and im- 
pulse, without restraint or regard to conse- 
quences. Results in demegogism, license, 
agitation, discontent, anarchy.” 

Following public objection, this and some 
other passages were deleted, but the mili- 
taristic, antidemocratic tradition which in- 
spired them was not. It is in the blood and 
fiber of West Point. Significantly, an official 
Army textbook has also complained that 
among “the defects in our [national] 
policy” is “direction of military operations 
by a civilian Secretary of War.” 

One benefit claimed for military training 
is that it improves health and morals. Un- 
der the proposed’ program about a third of 
the men, those most needing help, would be 
rejected and not helped. A civilian program 
would aim to help those most needing help. 

Records of the Army and Navy Surgeons 
General and of the United States Public 
Health Service indicate that in 1939 the inci- 
dence of syphilis in the general population 
was 5.1 per 1,000, in the Army 29.6, and in 
the Navy 85.9. As draftees were inducted 
the rate in the services fell, but as they took 
on Army and Navy ways it rose again, the 
rise being very rapid in 1945. 

« * ~ . . 

Hanson Baldwin writes, “No one knowing 
the Army can describe the standard of 
morals and habits formed there as uplifting. 
Quite the contrary.” The same, of course, 
is at least equally true of the Navy. 

As to the educational value of conscription, 
two comments sum up the issue. The first 
is by the New York State Commission on 
Education: “The kind of obedience that is 
fostered by military training is not the kind 
that lasts. It is a temporary subjection of 
the will which often leads to greater dis- 
obedience when military pressure is re- 
moved.” The second is from a letter on the 
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subject signed by Presidents Conant, of Har- 
vard, Dodds, of Princeton, Day, of Cornell, 
Hutchins, of Chicago, Sproul, of California 
State, and seven others: “Military training 
offers no real solution to national problems 
of education, health, or responsible citizen- 
ship in a free society. Moreover, we do not 
favor the control of even a year’s education 
of young men by the Federal Government.” 
As another commentator remarked, forcing 
a high-school boy into military life “will 
not bring democracy into militarism; it will 
bring militarism into civilian life and under- 
mine democracy.” 

One of the strong arguments for universal 
training is that it is an alternative to a large 
standing army. This argument is unsound 
for three reasons. First, the present plan 
is to keep about 2,000,000 men in the Army 
and Navy indefinitely. When in the world’s 
history was this less than a great standing 
army? 

Second, according to Hanson Baldwin, the 
size of the standing army will be practically 
independent of the presence or absence of 
universal training. Third, why not give 
voluntary enlistment a fair trial? The com- 
mon soldier has been looked on throughout 
history as a sort of slave, to be paid little 
more than subsistence. Treat him as 
American citizen and pay him as such, and 
probably enough young men will join the 
services. 

Vv 

By tradition, outlook, training, and on 
the basis of its record, the Army is simp] 
not qualified to devise a program which will 
take account of the total national interest 

What can be done? Four things specif- 
ically. First of all, we should postpone action 
on conscription until the subject has been 
much more fully investigated. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, which includes all 
the major organizations in the educational 
field, recommends that the President appoint 
a national commission of representative 
leaders from industry, agriculture, labor, the 
church, education, and the Congress to sur- 
vey all aspects of the proposed training pro- 
gram—among them its relationship to other 
aspects of national defense, to the educa- 
tional system, and to the program of inter- 
national peace through world organization 

Second, when a national policy is formu- 
lated and adopted, then, if it should include 
some elements of military training, a some- 
what similar commission should have over- 
all control of that program, to insure tnat 
such training does not destroy the self-direc- 
tive freedom which is the genius of America, 
and the source of its long-time strength 
The state is only one aspect of society. A 
wise state will be modest and restrained in 
exercising power over its subjects. The 
American concept of life has included a high 
regard for personal autonomy. Any program 
such as peacetime universal compulsory mili- 
tary training, which would require a bo} 
of 17 or 18 to surrender his life philosophy if 
he has one, and make himself an uncritical 
and obedient instrument of imposed author- 
ity while being indoctrinated in the philoso- 
phy of force, would be a blow to freedom 

Third. At present West Point is an anti- 
democratic outpost in America, with plan 
to capture America for the spirit of blind 
obedience, arbitrary power, and rigid caste 
stratification. It should be reorganized 
making it a graduate school, receiving men of 
greater maturity, and educational back- 
ground; and all except the explicitly military 
members of the faculty should be drawn from 
other educational institutions, where the 
American spirit survives and modern schol- 
arship prevails. West Point should be 
Americanized before it Prussianizes America. 

Fourth. America should study most care- 
fully the conditions necessary for peace, and 
not only the conditions necessary for wa 
war, 
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St. Lawrence River Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, 
Minn., of March 4, 1946, dealing with the 
St. Lawrence seaway; an editorial from 
the Detroit News of February 25, 1946, 
entitled “Nearer and Nearer To Having 
the Seaway,” and an editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of February 27, 
1946, entitled “Cleveland Would Benefit.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press of 
March 4, 1946] 


CONGRESS AND SEAWAY 


If Congress studies seriously the relation of 
the Great Lakes to this country’s urgent 
problems of waging World War II, the St. 
Lawrence seaway undoubtedly will be ap- 
proved overwhelmingly and quickly as a 
national defense measure. 

For acute shortages in each of the tremen- 
dous facilities that are potentials of the 
Great Lakes weakened and handicapped this 
country’s powers to wage war and later to 
help itself and the world to postwar recovery. 

The first and most important of these 
potentials is navigation. The absence of the 
St. Lawrence seaway meant that an enor- 
mous burden of transportation between the 
war-production centers and the sea, which 
could have been borne by the seaway, had 
instead to be thrown upon the railroads. 
That, so far as they were able, the railroads 
did a great job of transportation goes without 
saying. But the burden which might have 
been readily handled with the help of the 
seaway proved, without it, too much for them. 
Even yet the world is crying for more com- 
modities from America than there are rail- 
road facilities to move them. 

The second of the Great Lakes potentials 
which could have been developed far more 
with the seaway than it was without it is 
the capacity for shipbuilding. At one stage 
of the war early in 1943, the outcome of the 
whole conflict hung precariously for months 
on the supply of shipping. And the vast 
fleets of big ships that could have been built 
on the Great Lakes, and that could have 
sailed out through a seaway to turn the 
tide of the war were reduced to such small 
craft and submarines as could be floated 
out through the existing shallow channel. 

The third of the Great Lakes potentials 
that might have helped win the war faster 
and with much less loss of life, if only it had 
been developed, was hydroelectric power. 
While this country’s war industries were cry- 
ing for fuel in all forms and while people 
had to live in cold homes because of heavy 
demands on fuel, the vast power that could 
have been developed by the St. Lawrence 
seaway dams continued to run to waste down 
the river because it was undeveloped. 

In the light of the facts, it is utterly amaz- 
ing that Congress has any more patience with 
those selfish interests of the East which have 
blocked the seaway for decades and now are 
trying to block it again. Does Congress 
realy think and act in terms of this coun- 
try’s national interests in peace and war? 


Or, as is often charged, does it think in terms 
of local and selfish pressures against great 
developments that are needed nationally? 
The public soon will find out. For it is not 
the St. Lawrence waterway that now is on 
trial in Washington. The case for that has 
been proved and re-proved so often it is now 
an axiom. It is Congress, including congres- 
sional capacity for dealing with national 
problem; in a broad-gaged way, that now 
is on trial in Washington. 





[From the Detroit (Mich.) News of Febru- 
ary 25, 1946] 
NEARER AND NEARER TO HAVING THE SEAWAY 


The seaway stands a better chance of 
authorization by Congress than at any pre- 
vious time. 

That is on the word of W. C. Cowling, 
executive vice president of the National St. 
Lawrence Seaway Association, who is in 
Washington to watch the hearings opened 
last week before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The tidings presumably stirred every De- 
troit citizen as practically nothing else 
could. Yet did they? 

Every so often, the News feels prompted 
to explain again what is this seaway, about 
which old Detroiters at any rate are capable 
of such enthusiasm. 

The seaway is, and has been for over 35 
years, a project for admitting ocean com- 
merce to the Great Lakes by providing a 
27-foot channel all the way to tidewater. 
Oddly enough, in view of a generation’s 
heated controversy about the project, this 
channel depth already is available over 97 
percent of the 1,500-mile route. It remains 
to be provided only in the section of about 
50 miles represented by the St. Lawrence 
River rapids. 

Here deep water can be readily obtained, 
in chief part by dams, which would develop 
incidentall' the immense latent water power 
of the rapids, and in other part by short 
canals. This construction in the rapids 
section is what is ordinarily referred to as 
the seaway project. 

Seven Presidents, each of those from Taft 
to Truman, have urgently advocated the 
seaway for its potential contribution to sheer 
national efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution. At the current hearings, the 
War Department, Navy Department, and 
State Department again, as in the past, have 
pleaded for it as essential to national de- 
fense. 

Until now, all this urging has been in 
vain. St. Lawrence water continues to rush 
unharnessed to the sea. The 50-mile bar- 
rier of the rapids remains impassable, ex- 
cept by such tiny vessels as can traverse the 
shallow-draft canal built long ago by 
Canada. 

Cost has not been the obstacle to the sea- 
way’s completion. The cost, after deducting 
Canada’s share ind the sale value of the wa- 
terpower, is under $200,000,000, at 1941 prices. 
This is less than has been spent through the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for example, to 
provide barge navigation on one tributary of 
the Mississippi. Neither is there the slight- 
est question as to the project’s engineering 
feasibility, the subject of repeated and ex- 
haustive official surveys. 

The cbstacle, from the beginning until 
now, has been solely the opposition the proj- 
ect has engendered in a powerful aggrega- 
tion of vested interests. 

Seaboard and Mississippi River ports, the 
beneficiaries of vastly greater Federal. ex- 
penditures, have taken a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude toward the admission of ocean com- 
merce to the Great Lakes. The electric pow- 
er industry has opposed the seaway as being 
a public power project. The railroads have 
fought it as a competing transportation fa- 
cility, the coal industry by reason of a tie-up 
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with the railroads as well as with private, 
steam-generated electric power; and so on. 

This unholy alliance for more than a gen- 
eration has fought the seaway in Congress, 
successfully but, beyond question, mistak- 
enly as to its own true interests. There can 
be no real doubt that the project’s contri- 
bution to over-all national welfare would 
add to the prosperity of the opposing inter- 
ests at least as much as it could possibly 
take away. 

What would it mean for a city like De- 
troit? Here the imagination stands in awe 
of the possibilities. Detroit is the world’s 
largest center of finished manufacturing, the 
country’s largest originator of finished-goods 
exports. With the seaway, Detroit will be- 
come one of the country’s greatest seaports. 

It will give us new business, new industry, 
great new avenue of opportunity and em- 
ployment. It will lend to our local economy 
a new.and much-to-be-desired stability. 

What is the seaway? It is something that 
all Detroiters, newcomers and old residents 
alike, should demand, support, and fight for. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
February 27, 1946] 


CLEVELAND WOULD BENEFIT 


If businessmen from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans 
should go to Washington and report that 
their positions as Atlantic seaports were 
detrimental to the prosperity and growth of 
those cities and nearby areas, it would be 
little more difficult to swallow than the testi- 
mony of several Cleveland business and in- 
dustrial representatives before a Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee that the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway would 
be economically harmful to Cleveland and 
the entire Ohio and Great Lakes regions. 

The absurdity of Cleveland being afraid of 
becoming an ocean port, plus the inconsist- 
ency of the reasons given by St. Lawrence 
opponents for their opposition will, we hope, 
convince the Senate committee that this tes- 
timony, however sincerely it may have been 
given, was not representative of the best and 
most farsighted thinking on this subject in 
our community. 

The inconsistencies in the statements of 
the opposition are striking indeed. We are 
told, on the one hand, that there is no eco- 
nomic justification for the project; that not 
enough goods would be shipped through the 
waterway to pay for the investment; that 
there are not enough ocean freighters with 
sufficiently shallow drafts to attract much 
seagoing traffic; that the Department of Com- 
merce figures on expected use of the water- 
way are highly overoptimistic. 

But we are also told that completion of the 
waterway would mean the.displacement of 
“millions of tons of Ohio-produced coal 
through the opening up of our markets to 
imported fuels”; that the cheap foreign goods 
which would flcod the country would reduce 
the American standard of living; that the 
only benefits would go to “those shipping 
interests, mostly foreign, which would carry 
grain out and coal in.” 

Since the second set of arguments obvi- 
ously cancels cut the first, let us turn our 
attention to the second group of com- 
plaints—those growing out of an expected use 
of the waterway in international trade. 

The assumption that most of the shipping 
through the waterway would be in foreign- 
owned bottoms must have been based on 
1939 merchant marine figures. In that year, 
it is true, the United States owned only 20.5 
percent of the world’s merchant ship tonnage, 
not including that which belonged to our late 
enemies. Today, the United States owns 62 
percent, not including what is left of enemy 
merchant ships. Therefore, if the majority 
of the freighters coming thrcugh a St. Law- 
rence waterway were not American owned it 








would be because something had gone wrong 
with American enterprise. 

As a matter of fact, this argument even if 
based on accurate assumptions would be in 
the same class as the fear of a lowered Amer- 
ican standard of living through the impor- 
tation of cheap foreign goods. Both are part 
and parcel of the same bogeyman that the 
high tariff proponents drag out and dangle 
before the eyes of the American people each 
time there seems to be some chance of put- 
ting an end to America’s economic isolation 
and restoring international trade to a 
healthy level. ‘ 

We hope the people of the United States 
have learned at last that there is small chance 
of continued prosperity here or in the rest 
of the world or of the maintenance of inter- 
national peace for any extended time with- 
out the free exchange of goods between all 
nations. And we wish, though less hope- 
fully, that the time may be near when 
Americans will not be fooled into believing 
that their standard of living would be low- 
ered if they were able to buy more goods for 
their money. It is indeed distressing to have 
such an argument presented by representa- 
tives of the very industrialists who are trying 
cn the other hand to combat the false 
philosophy of the New Deal that we can pros- 
per in an economy of scarcity. 

There is, of course, among the Cleveland 
cpponents of the seaway an additional fear: 
that the seaway would cause dislocations in 
established transportation lines. ‘The rail- 
roads and the Great Lakes ship owners are, 
in other words, disinclined to take a chance 
on this new competition. 

This fear, we believe, is as unjustified as 
that of the labor union that new labor- 
saving machinery means unemployment. We 
know that technological development over 
the long run has always meant more instead 
of fewer jobs, and we ought to know that 
anything which would increase the traffic on 
the Great Lakes would in the long run mean 
more income for every type of business activ- 
ity in this area, including transportation. 

In fact, the recent discoveries of high-grade 
iron ore in Labrador, coupled with the grad- 
ual exhaustion of the higher grades of ore in 
the Superior regions, are two very good rea- 
sons why both the railroads, which depend on 
the continued prosperity of the steel indus- 
try in this area, and the Lake carriers should 
favor the waterway development. 





Un-American Activities 


REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, today’s newspapers carry an 
article, Soviet Officer Seized by FBI on 
Spy Charge. Yesterday’s newspapers 
carried the article, Agent in Canadian 
Spy Ring Once Hired by United States 
Communists. It is interesting to note 
that the recruiting agent for the Soviet 
espionage ring in Canada was the subject 
of testimony before the Dies committee 
in 1939. 

The Dies committee files show, among 
other things, that this recruiting agent, 
Sam Carr, had been on the pay roll of 
the Communist Party of the United 
States, and thousands of dollars had been 
paid to Carr by William Weiner, financial 
secretary of the Communist Party, 
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United States of America. Yet today, 
7 years later, we find Sam Carr playing 
a leading role in an international spy 
ring. 

If the current news prove nothing else, 
it must definitely prove that the reten- 
tion of the Dies files by a committee of 
the House of Representatives has proven 
to be worth while. 

The testimony which was given to the 
Dies committee in connection with Sam 
Carr bears out also that you can never 
trust a Communist. Further, that every 
Communist in America is a potential spy 
and saboteur. Therefore it is imperative 
that not only the Committee on Un- 
American Activities but every other in- 
vestigative and police organization in the 
United States be ever vigilant. For the 
record I give you the testimony during 
the Dies committee hearings, pages 4808 
and 4837, relating to Sam Carr, who has 
been characterized over the past few 
days as the recruiting agent for the Ca- 
Nadian spy ring. 

Testimony of William Weiner, finan- 
cial secretary of the Communist Party, 
United States of America; questioned by 
Rhea Whitley, counsel for the com- 
mittee: 

Mr. WHITLEY. Who is Sam Carr? Who is 
he and what is his connection with the party? 

Mr. WerNnER. Sam Carr? I don’t know. 

Mr. WHITLEY. You do not know about him? 
Do you know whether he has had any con- 
nection with the financial affairs of the 
party? 

Mr. WEINER. Sam Carr. 
is a Canadian. 

Mr. Wuit.tey. A Canadian? 

Mr. WEINER. Yes. 

Mr. WHITLEY. A party member? 

Mr. WEINER. Whether he is the same I don't 
know. I don’t know whether his name is Sam. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Anyway, you are not able to 
identify him for us? 

Mr. WEINER. I think he is in the Canadian 
party. 

Mr. Wuittey. Is he an official or just a 
member? 

Mr. WEINER. I don’t know. 

Mr. WHITLEY. You don’t know whether he 
has any functional connection? 

Mr. WEINER. No. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Have you had any dealings 
with him? 

Mr. WEINER. Yes; I met him several times. 

Mr. WHITLEY. I mean official dealings? 

Mr. WEINER. No. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Financial transactions of any 
kind? 

Mr. WEINER. I do not think so. 

Mr. WHITLEY. You do not remember? 

Mr. WEINER. No. 

Mr. WHITLEY. If you had had any, would 
you remember? 

Mr. WEINER. I suppose if I had, but I don’t 
know. 

Congressman Starnes. Is he a banker? 

Mr. WEINER. No. 

Congressman SrTarNes. Does he have any 
relationship to the bank or in the banking 
business? 

Mr. Werner. I have no idea. 

Mr. WHITLEY. You are not sure whether 
you had any transaction with him? 

Mr. Werner. He did not impress me as a 
banker. Not this Carr. 

Mr. WHITLEY. You do not know whether 
you have had financial transactions with him; 
you do not remember that. 


I think Sam Carr 


The following was from the testimony 
of Carl H. Marwig, accountant for the 
Dies commitiee, who had been checking 
the bank account of William Weiner. 
Marwig read out the checks payable in 
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cash and endorsed by William Weiner. 
Sam Carr, $1,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. What does the record show 
about Sam Carr? 

Mr. MaTTHEws. $1,000 drawn to the order 
of Sam Carr. 

The CHalrnMAN. Did he not testify definitely 
that he had no financial relations with Sam 
Carr? 

Mr. MatTrHews. That is correct 

The CHAIRMAN. He was asked that two or 
three times. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. The check was drawn on a 
bank in Montreal, Canada. 





A Break for Margarine? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a most able and 
enlightening editorial entitled “A Break 
for Margarine?” from the New England 
Journal of Medicine for March 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A BREAK FOR MARGARINE? 

During the war, when food rationing was 
in existence and the housewives of America 
were indoctrinated with the idea of market- 
ing in terms of nutritional values, certain 
foodstuffs became popularized and were 
eventually accepted as adequate substitutes 
for more orthcdox articles of diet. The soy- 
bean, as a complete vegetable protein, be- 
came a naturalized citizen; oleomargarine, 
scorned for decades as a result of skilled 
propaganda on the part of dairy interests, 
took its place nearly on a level with butte: 
as a satisfactory table fat. 

The Journal, in those 
cently left behind us, advocated the cause of 
margarine,’ for despite its acceptance 
the open-minded representatives of publ 
opinion, this valuable and potentially in- 
expensive food still labored under the handi- 
cap of various discriminatory and thoroughly 
undemocratic acts of legislation. Our ni 
mal balance of supply and demand is grat 
ually righting itself, although the world 
still has many more mouths to feed than it 
has food for, and the dislocations due to war 
appear to be succeeded by the dislocati 
due to peace; and now the time seems t 
have come to consider the righting of so: 
of our older wrongs. A cataloging of 
penalties under which margarine must sé 
its market furnishes an amazing exhibit 

On the Federal side there is a tax of 
cents a pound on colored and one-fou! 
cent a pound on uncolored margarine. The 
manufacturer of all margarine must pay an 
$600. The 


sober days so re 





annual Federal license fee of 

wholesaler must pay an annual license tax 
of $489 to handle colored margarine, 

one of $200 for uncolored margarine. The 
retailer of colored margarine must pay a! 
annual license fee of $48, and he who sells 
uncolored margarine, one of $6. Public eat- 
ing establishments, hospitals, and charitable, 
religious, and other institutions that serve 
margarine that they buy and color theme 
selves must pay the yearly manufacturer’s 
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licensé fee of $600, as well as an excise tax 
of 10 cents a pound. 

So far as State penalties are concerned, 
nine States, including Connecticut, of the 
New England group, charge a manufacturer’s 
license fee of $1 to $1,000 yearly. Fourteen 
States, including Connecticut and Vermont, 
charge a wholesaler’s license fee of $1 to 
$1,000 yearly. Seven States charge an excise 
tax on all margarine of from 5 to 15 cents 
per pound. Twelve States, including Con- 
necticut, Vermont, and Massachusetts, charge 
a retailer’s annual license fee of 50 cents to 
$400. Twenty-four States, including Con- 
necticut, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, bar the sale of colored 
margarine. 

This, if you please, is to stifle the distribu- 
tion of a highly nutritious, fundamentally 
inexpensive article of food of which all or 
part of the ingredients are farm products of 
44 States and that should require no special 
legislative oversight except, perhaps, that 
it be served in public under its own name. 
Government strangles competition, the life 
of trade, and the butter boys sit pretty. 





St. Lawrence River Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 
from the Democrat and Chronicle of 
Rochester, N. Y., entitled “Needs Broader 
View”; an editorial from the Republican 
of Springfield, Mass., entitled “Fright- 
ening Canada,” and an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Record entitled “The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Has Waited Long 
Enough.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Rochester, (N. Y.) Democrat 

and Chronicle of March 2, 1946] 
NEEDS BROADER VIEW 

We publish today some brief extracts from 
the statement of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce in opposition to congressional 
approval of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

The essence of the chamber’s view, as we 
gather it from the complete statement from 
which these extracts are taken, is that the 
cost to the Nation and to New York State tax- 
payers will be more than the immediate 
benefits to be derived. 

The chamber suggests an economic sur- 
vey to show, in the light of new conditions 
developed since the project first was pro- 
posed, whether it is an economically feasible 
as its proponents claim it to be. 

It suggests that cheap power for any large 
number of private users is a myth, that only 
industries which can use the power at the 
sites developed will benefit. It also denies 
that as a seaway it can sustain itself, and 
asserts existing private power companies and 
transportation facilities will not be harmed 
by the competition. 

The tone of much of the chamber state- 
ment looks backward, not forward. It is our 
belief that the new industries the power 
development will expand are well suited to 
the type of manufacture which will be most 
prominent in the next few years: Specifically 


cheap aluminum for planes and modern rail- 
way trains. 

If foreign demands for our goods are to be 
as large as most of us hope, the availability 
of direct ocean connection for Great Lakes 
States and communities will facilitate it, 
without seriously robbing existing transport 
means. 

And we see no reason why power cannot 
be sold to existing power companies for 
transmission, if its production is lower in 
cost than production by other means. At 
present the difference does not appear to 
be great, but this may not continue in the 
future. 

We agree that costs have to be measured 
against possible benefits. But we suggest 
that the chamber’s estimate of benefits is 
too narrowly appraised. 





[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican of 
March 10, 1946] 


FRIGHTENING CANADA 


Prof. Edwin Borchard, of the Yale Law 
School, has testified before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, which is still con- 
ducting hearings on the St. Lawrence water- 
way, that “Canada runs great risks in accept- 
ing such an unconstitutional procedure” as 
is involved in the present proposal to author- 
ize our part in the construction of the sea- 
way by means of a bill passed by a majority 
in both Houses of Congress instead of by a 
treaty requiring a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate alone. 

Does Professor Borchard expect the Cana- 
dians to bow to his authority as a constitu- 
tional lawyer superior to all other consti- 
tutional lawyers and to withdraw from their 
part in the project because he tells them 
that such a bill would not be binding and 
that any succeeding Congress might reverse 
and withdraw the authorization of the sea- 
way which it contains? 

The fact is that any succeeding Congress 
can withdraw or reverse anything, if it is 
so minded and willing to accept the charge 
of bad faith. If our part in the seaway 
were once authorized by the passage of the 
pending bill and that were followed by the 
necessary appropriation of funds for work 
to be done, it would still be possible for suc- 
ceeding Congresses to refuse further funds. 
It would also be possible, even if a seaway 
were authorized in treaty form, for succeed- 
ing Congresses to refuse the funds necessary 
for the work of construction, thus making 
the treaty ineffective. That is one of the 
chances which anyone who deals with the 
United States must take. 

It is an elementary fact of our system that 
authorization and appropriation by Congress 
involve two separate legislative acts. But 
how much chance is there that after having 
authorized the St. Lawrence project and pre- 
sumably made the initial appropriation for 
it by a similar majority of the two Houses in 
the same session of Congress, the two Houses 
in a later Congress would condemn all the 
millions previously expended to utter waste 
by refusing the funds to carry the project on? 

Professor Borchard’s testimony has a 
strangely reminiscent sound. Is it meant to 
frighten the Canadians out of their part in 
the project? If so, it is on a par with the 
effort of a New York Congressman named 
Bennett, who in 1911, when the Canadian 
Reciprocity Act was pending in Congress 
under the leadership of President Taft, ma- 
liciously introduced a resolution for the an- 
nexation of Canada. Mr. Bennett relied on 
the ignorance of the Canadian people that 
under our system any Congressman can in- 
troduce a resolution for anything, including 
the annexation of the planet Mars, if he so 
wishes, but that the mere act of introduction 
by an individual Member does not necessarily 
mean anything more than _ irresponsible 
mischief. 
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The unfortunate historical fact is that the 
Canadian people did get scared as a result of 
the Bennett resolution and other episodes 
which were unlike it to the extent of being 
maladroit rather than malicious. The result 
was that the Canadian Government was de- 
feated in the next election and the bottom 
knocked out from under the reciprocity 
agreement—to which both Houses of Con- 
gress had agreed—on that side. But one 
doubts that the Canadian people are to be so 
easily frightened this time, 


—_— 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record of 
March 13, 1946] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY HAS WAITED LONG 
ENOUGH 

Nobody questions the worth of the Panama 
Canal. 

Twenty-five years hence there will be sim- 
ilar unanimity of approval for the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project—if Congress 
gives that undertaking its approval. 

The proposal, pressed vainly for more than 
35 years, has been approved by the last 7 
Presidents. It calls for a 27-foot channel 
depth from Atlantic tidewater west through 
to the Great Lakes. 

In effect it would put Detroit and Chicago 
on the seaboard. They would be directly ac- 
cessible to seagoing ships. 

Selfish interests were opposed to construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. That may seem 
strange now. But the transcontinental rail- 
roads disliked the idea of a coast-to-coast 
water competition for their rails. 

This is the same kind of opposition now 
arrayed against the St. Lawrence seaway. 

It is sectional and industrial. It is nar- 
rowly selfish, having in common a fear of 
competition and a disregard for what is in 
the best interests of the Nation as a whole. 

The St. Lawrence project, which would be 
constructed in co-operation with Canada, 
would open up new economic markets, pro- 
vide cheaper transportation of goods for mil- 
lions in the Great Lakes agricultural and 
manufacturing areas. 

It would provide cheap electricity—costing 
but a quarter of the rates paid now for power 
in rural New York State. 

The waterway, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have testified, would be of tremendous im- 
portance in bolstering the security of the 
Nation and continent in time of emergency. 

They told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

That it provided direct, alternate trans- 
portation to key areas and facilities for ship- 
building which would be comparatively safe 
in wartime. 

The St. Lawrence seaway would be con- 
structed for the good of the Nation. 

Sectional interests and fearful industries 
must yield to the common good. 

The port officials of the Atlantic seaboard, 
the Gulf, and Mississippi are opposed to the 
St. Lawrence project. 

Among them is Philadelphia. 

All these ports, including ours, would suf- 
fer some loss in shipping once the St. Law- 
rence seaway were put in operation. 

The railroads would lose some transship- 
ment business. The mining interests fear a 
loss of coal consumption as result of the 
water power the project will generate. 

But all these losses will be temporary. 

The St. Lawrence project would mean in 
time a more prosperous Nation, a Nation 
more efficiently utilizing its resources. 

And thus it wculd contribute, in the long 
run, as much to the sectional interests as it 
takes away. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is national prog- 
ress. We can't stand still without slipping 
back—because time presses onward. 

Let’s put the future of the United States 
of America first—above our own local in- 
terests—our hope other sectional interes‘: 
will follow our example, 














General Romulo Pleads for UNRRA Aid 
For the Philippines 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 22, 1946 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I am inserting two news reports of 
the UNRRA Conference currently taking 
place in Atlantic City. These two news 
reports are taken from the Washington 
Times-Herald and from the New York 
Herald Tribune, and they relate how 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines to the 
United States, blocked an attempt to 
sidetrack the Philippine request for 
$100,000,000 in UNRRA aid. 

As one of the Members of this House 
who voted for the appropriation for 
UNRRA, I cannot understand why the 
Philippines has so far received only the 
meager sum of $3,000,000, while a former 
enemy nation has already received more 
than $50,000,000, and is now up for an 
additional $550,000,600. The Philippines 
is not only our ally, the Filipino people 
fought loyally for the United States, and 
thousands of American lives were saved 
by the loyalty and the heroism of Fili- 
pino guerrillas. 

I can well understand the disappoint- 
ment of the spokesman of the Filipino 
people in this country, General RomuLo, 
who, according to news reports, had to 
have a Philippine presentation night at 
the Hotel Traymore, at which, with 
charts and graphs, he demonstrated how 
badly the Philippines need UNRRA aid. 
The following is the report from the 
Washington Times-Herald of March 17, 
1946: 

Romvuto Biocks Move To Repuce UNRRA AID 
FuND 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

ATLANTIC Crty, N. J., March 16.—In a dra- 
matic flare-up at the third plenary session 
of UNRRA late today, Brig. Gen. Cartos P. 
RoMULO, Filipino delegate, blocked an at- 
tempt to sidetrack a Philippine request for 
$100,000,000 in UNRRA aid. 

Lashing out at the steering committee for 
a decision not to place the 8-month-old 
plea on the council agenda, Romu to cried: 

“To eliminate this request is a parlia- 
mentary trick of dilatory tactics. Our peo- 
ple have suffered a devastation which few 
have suffered, and all we've got from UNRRA 
is a measly $3,000,000.” 

STAND BACKED BY OBSERVERS 

ROMULO accused the committee of burying 
the claim in committee without giving the 
Filipino delegate a chance to present his 
case. 

A group of American observers from civic 
and labor groups loudly applauded RoMvULO’s 
victory. 





Following is the report from the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 17, 1946: 
ROMULO ATTACKS UNRRA ON PHILIPPINE AID— 

TELLS COUNCIL HIS COUNTRY HAS BEEN IG- 

NORED; CALLS NEED FOR HELP URGENT 

(By Carl Levin) 

ATLANTIC Crry, March 16.—A bitter de- 

nunciation of dilatory tactics by the United 
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Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, denying 18,000,000 Filipinos ur- 
gently needed assistance, was leveled at the 
organization late this afternoon by Brig. Gen. 
CarLos P. Romvto, Resident Commissioner of 
the Philippine Islands to the United States. 

The fiery general, delegate of his com- 
monwealth to the UNRRA Council meeting 
now under way here, electrified the previously 
peaceful deliberations with a flat charge 
that “We have been ignored.” Pleading, he 
said, for “help, urgent and immediate, for a 
people who have suffered devastation of war 
as very few have suffered,” he protested 
vigorously against an effort to keep the 
Philippine request for aid in committee rather 
than permit it to be heard on the floor as an 
item on the Council's agenda. 

The request, he reminded the Council, was 
first made in June 1945. Since then, he said, 
the Philippines in their quest for help have 
been “victims of circumstances.’ For 6 
months, he explained, the Army asked the 
Philippine government to leave relief to the 
military. As a result, while it was pointed 
out on the floor that a former enemy nation 
like Italy has received comparatively vast 
assistance and is now up for an additional 
$550,000,000, the Philippines have received 
only $3,000,000 out of the UNRRA general 
fund. 


The following is General Romuto’s ad- 
dress at the Philippines presentation 
night at the Hotel Traymore on March 
19, 1946: 


INTRODUCTION 


Ladies and gentlemen, you have seen two 
films that portray the distress of the Philip- 
pines in an emotional way. Now I want to 
give you the facts and the figures and show 
you some charts that will round out the story 
most dispassionately. 

Our story is a simple one. Before the 
War our country, like many of the countries 
represented here in Atlantic City this week, 
was built on a firm foundation. It was 
moving toward ever-greater good for an 
ever-increasing number of our people. Then 
the war came, and after it the familiar wake 
of destruction and suffering. Now we want 
to get back on our feet. We think—we 
hope—we know—that ultimately we shall be 
able to do so. But it will take time. And 
during that time, we need help. That is 
why we need the help of UNRRA. 

The charts behind me, which I shall un- 
cover one by one in a kind of intellectual 
strip tease, may be helpful in making our 
story clear. I will try to depict to you to- 
night the needs of my people. 

Let us look first at some of the basic facts 
about the prewar Philippines. 


I. PREWAR ECONOMY 


By the standards of our part of the world 
the Philippines was a prosperous nation be- 
fore the war. We had the highest standard 
of living of any land in the Far East. 

This massive pillar that you see here is a 
simplified conception of the prewar economy 
of the Philippines. Here at the top is the 
population of the Philippines. Before the 
war, according to the last census, there were 
a little over 16,000,000 Filipincs—hard- 
working, ambitious, hopeful human beings 
intent on creating a new country that would 
soon be independent and would take its 
rightful place among the family of free 
nations. 

By and large, ours was a sound economy. 
It was built around the production and ex- 
port of raw materials—such as sugar, cord- 
age, tobacco, coconut products—and on the 
importation of finished products. These two 
blocks in the middle of the pillar of our pre- 
war economy represent, first, the consump- 
tion, and second, the production of our coun- 
try. Much of what we produced before the 
war was, of course, consumed at home. But 
we were basically a trading nation, and our 
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import and export trade was essential to our 
expanding prosperity. 

Like all economies, ours was based on 
physical property here at the foundation of 
the entire structure. Physical property is 
something more than land and natural re- 
sources. It is a matter of draft animals like 
our ubiquitous carabao, of warehousing, of 
equipment of all kinds. It is a matter of 
mills and factories and commercial establish- 
ments. And, for an insular trading nation, it 
is a matter of transportation. The Philip- 
pines is an archipelago, a tightly knit web of 
islands, bound together, not only by highways 
and railroads, but more especially by the 
inter-island shipping and the port facilities 
without which ships are nearly useless 

Add all these factors together, and you 
have a solid column that represents the na- 
tional economy of the Philippines before the 
war. It covers all of our natural resources, 
including our greatest natural resource—the 
people of the Philippines, 19,000,000 today 


and about 45,000,000 40 years from today. 
It covers our national wealth, which was 
producing a national income of $760,000,000. 


It covers our production and our consump- 
tion. It is a picture of a solid structure, 
complete and expanding. 

That is the picture of the Philippines be- 
fore the war. It is accurate as of December 
7, 1941. Then the war came and the enemy 
invaded our soil. We fought back, alongside 
our American comrades, but in the end Ba- 
taan fell, and Corregidor, and there swept 
over the land the dark curse of the Japanese 
occupation. For 3 years the enemy ruled 
our country. He looted, he stole, he wasted, 
he exploited. When, at long last, the 
counterattack came, and the liberation 






campaign began, our homeland became a 
shambles, a vast sea of wreckage, an arena of 
devastation. What was not destroyed in 


the fighting itself was demolished by the 
Japanese in a frenzy of frustrated spite. You 
have seen from the film how great the de- 
struction was. Let me show how a 
graph portrays the extent of destruction 
caused by the war in the Philippines 


you 


II. WAR DESTRUCTION 
The destruction of physical property was 
relatively greater in the Philippines than in 
perhaps any other country in the world. You 
have seen how great it wasin the film. Th 
were not special shots taken of es} V 
devastated areas. They are not the excep- 
tion. They are are the rule. In the city of 
Manila, the most modern and valuable sec- 
tions—offices and industrial buildings, homes 
schools, churches—suffered - the greatest 
damage. Whole sections of the city—ove! 
half the developed area—have been wiped 
out. Sixty-five percent of prewar Manila 
simply does not exist today. In Cebu, our 
second largest city, there is not even 


as much 


as that. ‘The city is totally destroyed—or 
let me withdraw that statement so that I 
shall not be accused of exaggeration The 
city of Cebu is only 90 percent destre 1. 
When cities are destroyed, as ours have been, 
homes are not the only victims. Our public 
utilities, our terminals and wharves and fac- 
tories and warehouses and commercial es- 


tablishments and public buildings, are vic- 
tims too—in short, our basic econ 
tem. 

In the farm areas there has been devasta- 
tion, too. Nearly 70 percent of our carabe2o 
are gone. So is most other livestock, farm 
equipment, feed supplies. Rural industry has 
been virtually wiped out. We had, for ex- 
ample, 162 lumber mills in the Philippines 
before the war. Today 73 are completely de- 
stroyed, and the other 89 are so badly dam- 
aged that they cannot operate 

Our shipping, the red blood corpuscles 
our inter-island arteries of trade, is 95 per- 
cent wiped out. 

Here, right before your eyes, is a visualiza- 
tion of what has happened to that solid bicck 


mic sys- 
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in the first chart. Chopped away from it is 
61 percent of our total physical property— 
excepting only the land, which even the war 
could not take away from us. 

Of all our public property, 55 percent is 
gone. 

Of all our private property, 61 percent is 
gone. 

Of all our shipping, 95 percent is gone. 

That is a picture of what is left in the Phil- 
ippines today. Now let us take a look at 
what the effects have been. 


Ill, EFFECTS 


You see here a whole structure undermined 
and top-heavy, ready to topple over into the 
desperate abyss of chaos and everlasting mis- 
ery 

Our productiveness is gone. Without seed, 
livestock, factories, mills, highways, shipping, 
and ports, we cannot produce our normal 
products, and our export trade is virtually 
nil. During the first year since liberation, we 
will have exported less than $1,000,000 
worth of goods. We were practically self- 
sufficient in rice, which is our staple 
food. Now we are not going to be able to 
produce even 70 percent of our needs. We 
were one of the greatest sugar-producing 
areas of the world. Now we must import 
sugar for our own domestic consumption. 

We have no draft animals. That means 
that one-third of cur arable land will go 
uncultivated this year. We have no breed- 
ing stock. That means we shall not be able 
to replace our draft animals so that this 
land may be cultivated next year. In our 
misery, ladies and gentlemen, we are faced 
now with famine. 

As for cur consumption—in the year 1946, 
at the present rate, we shall have imported 
about one-half of what we normally im- 
ported in a prewar year. Unless some 
changes are made in our financial situa- 
tion, we will not be able to keep even that 
rate going for very long. 

And here, at the top of the pillar, we have 
the people of the Philippines. They have 
increased in numbers since the last census. 
According to the best available statistics, 
there are now about 19,000,000 people 
living in the Philippines. Most of them have 
felt the effects of the war. Some of them, 
especially those who were able to take ad- 
vantage of the influx of money when Amer- 
ican troops arrived in the Philippines in large 
numbers, have been able to support them- 
selves at least partially. But today the 
troops are gone, and the money that was 
circulating so freely in the Philippines is 
leaving now. Our balance of trade is not 
merely unfavorable today; it is impossible. 

One segment of the population today is 
not merely suffering. It is faltering, ready 
to drop out and collapse by the wayside. 
That segment is the tragic corner of this 
cube. It represents 1,645,000 human beings 
who are absolutely destitute: The indigents 
of the Philippines. 

Ycu who are familiar with the work of 
UNRRA do not need to be told what an 
indigent looks like. The word itself is not 
very descriptive. But it stands for the little 
child with the stomach grotesquely bloated 
from hunger—for the haggard mother who 
has nothing to cover her nakedness—for the 
sick, the disabled, the workless, the homeless. 

Look carefully at this chart, and look es- 
pecially well at the cracked, tragic segment 
of the destitute. It is for them I plead to- 
night. 


IV. ULTIMATE RECONSTRUCTION 

Ultimately, the Philippines will once again 
be rebuilt. Our people will once again go 
about their work. Manila will once again 
be the’ Pearl of the Orient Sea. 

Our entire economic structure will be re- 
stored, as public property and private prop- 
erty and shipping are replaced or rebuilt or 
repaired. And the foundations of our na- 
tional economy will be solid once again. 


In order to achieve this goal, we are look- 
ing to the United States for much of the help 
we must have. There is pending before the 
United States Congress a Philippine war 
damage bill that will provide funds to carry 
out a great portion of the rehabilitation nec- 
essary for this purpose. This legislation, 
once it is passed by the House and Senate, 
will give us perhaps 60 percent of the money 
we shall need. 

Meanwhile, we also look to ourselves for 
help. Insofar as an impoverished govern- 
ment can get the wheels of industry and 
agriculture turning again, our government 
is trying to do so. We are striving desper- 
ately to maintain essential governmental 
services, and to reestablish national produc- 
tion. Private interests, too, are busy. Busi- 
nessmen in the Philippines, under our sys- 
tem of free enterprise, are pulling themselves 
up by their bootstraps. But both our gov- 
ernment and our private interests can oper- 
ate to only a limited extent. 

There is a third possible source for ulti- 
mate reconstruction in the Philippines—and 
that is the possibility of reparations from 
Japan. At the present time, no one can 
safely predict how much or how soon the 
Filipino pecple will be repaid for the ravages 
of war caused by the rapacious Japanese war 
machine. 

The picture, as you see it, is a hopeful one. 
But to stop here would be to mislead you. 

The plain truth is that it is a picture of a 
future possibility. The pending legislation 
has not yet even been passed by the United 
States Congress. When it is passed, it can- 
not be put into operation until another 
piece of pending legislation—the Philippine 
trade relations bill—is also passed. 

‘ And when the war damage bill becomes an 
act, and when this act is finally put into 
operation, it will take a year or even a year 
and a half before its effects will be felt in 
the Philippines. There has been a good deal 
of misunderstanding on this point. I want 
to clear it up right now. There is not a 
single proposed bill before the United States 
Congress designed to meet the relief require- 
ments of the Filipino people. There is not 
a single bill that will help the people who 
need help now—the 1,645,000 war-created 
indigents in the Philippines. 

And so we have a vacuum of misery be- 
tween this moment and the time when ulti- 
mate reconstruction will really begin to be 
felt in the Philippines. 


V. IMMEDIATE NEEDS 


This is not a surrealistic drawing. This is 
a true picture of an economy that has be- 
come rotten because of the war. It is un- 
dermined and top-heavy. It must be bol- 
stered now. 

The 1,645,000 destitute Filipinos cannot 
wait for the slow process of economic recon- 
struction to take effect. The swollen abdo- 
men of the starving child cannot be cured 
by promises of future redemption. It must 
be transformed into normal flesh and 
muscle by food and care. Our children, our 
women, our jobless men, our sick and hun- 
gry, need rescue. They can only survive if 
they receive direct and immediate relief. 

This prop here, which represents the direct 
relief for which we ask, will temporarily hold 
up the tottering structure. But it needs a 
further support beneath it, so that it can 
be firmly planted, not in midair, but on the 
ground. That is the support provided by 
urgent and immediate rehabilitation meas- 
ures, measures which cannot wait. 

There are critical points in agriculture, in 
industry, in transport, which cannot be de- 
layed for 18 months. If we are ever to pro- 
duce food for our people, we must have farm 
animals. If we are ever to set the wheels 
of industry in motion, and thereby provide 
jobs for the unemployed, we must make the 
immediate renairs that will put some, at 
least, of our preduction back into operation. 
That is the reason for the rehabilitation prop 
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which holds up the bottom part of this stryc- 
ture. 

We are asking UNRRA to meet these imme- 
diate needs in order to prevent the complete 
collapse of our national economy and the 
destitution of our entire population. 


VI. ONE HUNDRED AND THREE MILLION DOLLARS 


Our UNRRA request of this year covers 
the 12-month period from April 1 to March 
31 of next year. 

First. We are asking for $821,970 for medi- 
cal supplies. It is true that the Philippine 
Government has already established many 
of our hospitals, clinics, and child-care cen- 
ters. But, in order to keep those institutions 
functioning, we must Have medical supplics, 
drugs, equipment. An undernourished peo- 
ple is an unhealthy people. We must check 
the spread of disease, prevent the dancer 
of epidemic. To do this, we need the help 
of UNRRA. 


Second. We are asking for $4,398,000 for 
clothing. Before the war the average Fili- 
pino required approximately 15 square yards 
of textiles a year. Today our indigents are 
virtually naked. During the coming year 
they will need at least 12 square yards of 
textiles to clothe themselves. That adds up 
to 20,740,000 "square yards. At 20 cents a 
square yard, the cost will be $4,148,000. We 
are asking for another $250,000 for sewing 
materials—for thread, needles, scissors, and 
all the other little items that turn textile 
into clothing. 


Third. We are asking for $19,704,000 for 
food for our indigents. They need rice, corn, 
root crops, fruits, fish and fish products, 
meat and meat products, sugar, salt, and 
other basic foods in order to keep alive. 
They need 529,871 metric tons of food during 
the coming 12 months. Our own production 
can provide 78 percent of what our people 
need. The other 22 percent must come from 
abroad. Those who have the money in the 
Philippines will pay for the food they con- 
sume. Those who do not have the money— 
the indigents—must either be given the focd 
they need or they must die. 


Fourth. We are asking for $29,928,000 for 
shelter. Except for the efforts of bomb and 
fire victims themselves, almost nothing has 
been done to meet the emergency shelter 
problem of the Philippines. In Manila alone, 
about 100,000 people live in barong-barong 
shacks made of salvaged tin and lumber, in 
the ruins of bombed and burned buildings, 
in packing boxes. They live in conditions 
that would shock even the most callous so- 
cial worker. Already the tuberculosis rate has 
skyrocketed to between three and five times 
what it was before the war. The same con- 
ditions exist in Cebu, Iloilo, Davao, Zam- 
boanga, Tacloban, Baguio, Benguet, Bontoc, 
San Fernando, and throughout the country. 
Outside Manila, at least 500,000 people are 
virtually without shelter. They have one 
consolation—that there is no harsh winter 
in the Philippines such as the people of Eu- 
rope must undergo. But we, too, have our 
weather. We have rain and storm and ty- 
phoon, and we have the hot sun of the 
Tropics. For the emergency needs of our 
homeless, we must have help in the erection 
of shelter camps such as UNRRA has fre- 
quently provided in Europe. There is enough 
material in the Philippines—surplus military 
stores, products of rehabilitated sawmills, 
local labor—to build shelter camps such as 
UNRRA has frequently provided in Europe. 
There is enough material in the Philippines— 
surplus military stores, products of rehabili- 
tated sawmills, local labor—to build shelter 
camps for 100,000 destitute families at a cost 
of about $200 per family. In addition, these 
people must have schools, clinics, laundries, 
toilets, and all the minimum necessities of 
human life. They must have management 
and maintenance assistance. The total cost 
will run to just under $30,000,000. We are 
asking UNRRA for this money, 














These four items—medicine, clothing, food, 
shelter—are the basic emergency relief re- 
quirements of our indigents in the Philip- 
pines. 

But, unless something further is done, 
these people will continue to be indigents 
at the end of the year of help. They will 

be able to support themselves unless 
they receive another kind of relief—the re- 
lief provided by emergency rehabilitation. 

It is possible for the Philippines, during 
the coming year, to be much more nearly 
self-sufficient in food and shelter than it is 
today. The land and labor are there, and 
eo are the natural resources. Coconut oil 
for human consumption, coconut cake for 
animal food, can be preduced as soon as we 
have inter-island shipping. Lumber can be 
turned out in large quantities as soon as the 
mills begin to operate. If, we have cane 
sugar points, processing machinery, ware- 
houses, shipping, work animals, and tractors, 
we can increase our production of rice, sugar, 
hemp, and tobacco. 

So far, we have not been able to do any 
ff this. The Army has only contributed 
partial repair of highways and bridges, some 
utomotive and engineering equipment, a 
few ships and small craft. The U. S. Com- 
mercial Company has helped to restore trade, 
but has done little to help restore produc- 
The congressional legislation has not 
yet been enacted, and will not be felt for a 
long time. We need to get to work now. 

There are some industries of little or no 
consequence in meeting basic relief needs. 
Ve do not ask for assistance in their re- 
habilitation. There are some industrialists 
ind some farmers who are financially able 
to reestablish their enterprises through nor- 
mal commercial credit and purchase chan- 
nels. Of course, we do not ask UNRRA to 
iid them. But we do ask assistance for those 
mall farmers, fishermen, processors, and the 
like who before the war produced most of 
the rice, corn, raw sugar, and copra. They 
are now without funds to buy the things 
necessary to get back in production. 

Therefore, we are asking UNRRA to aid 
that portion of Philippine rehabilitation— 
and only that portion—which, by accelerat- 
ing the production of rice, fish, oils, sugar, 
lumber, and fiber, can assist in meeting ur- 
gent relief needs in the Philippines. At the 
same time this kind of production could also 
help to meet some of the needs of other coun- 
tries now receiving aid from UNRRA. In the 
light of the world’s shortage in fats, oils, 
sugar, and lumber, it would seem good sense 
to get such a program started fast. 

And so we need, first of all, $12,200,000 for 
transportation and communications. With 
this money we can break the paralysis of the 
Philippines. We can restore the railway lines 
on Luzon, Panay, and Cebu. We can rees- 
tablish the privately owned industrial rail- 
roads. We can acquire three inter-island 
Ships, of 2,000 tons each, to be used solely 
for distribution of relief materials among 
the islands of the Philippines. We can re- 
habilitate our essential telephone, telegraph, 
and radio systems. 

Second, we need $16,050,000 for immediate 
industrial rehabilitation and public utilities. 
For the sugar industry, the coconut indus- 
try, the tobacco industry, and others of equal 
importance, it will cost $10,000,000 merely 
for emergency repairs and parts and supplies, 
with which they can start operating. The 
lumber industry, which suffered tremendous 
losses as a result of the war, needs at least 
$2,660,000. The fishing industry needs at 
least $1,127,500. We need more than half a 
million dollars to repair the metropolitan 
water system of the city of Manila and sur- 
rounding towns. We need about the same 
amount to repair some of the units of the 
Caliraya hydroelectric plant, which supplied 
electric power to thousands of homes and 
industries. If we can get this help from 
UNRRA, we shall be furnishing direct relief 


tion 
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to the indigents and to the entire nation, 
by providing jobs and by the first steps 
toward normal national production. 

Third, and probably most important, we 
need $20,123,500 for agricultural rehabili- 
tation. Thousands of Filipino farmers have 
lost all their mechanical equipment, their 
work animals, their livestock, their farming 
supplies. On the farm, we have been set 
back a hundred years. In a land of fertility 
there is an acute shortage of foodstuffs, 
stretching even to the rural areas. 

We must begin at once to rehabilitate 
our farms. We must replenish our supply 
of work animals. Seventy percent of our 
carabaos are gone because of the war. Un- 
less something is done, and done quickly, 
between 30 and 40 percent of our arable land 
cannot be cultivated this year. Our plan is 
to spend a little over $5,000,000 for 65,000 
Cambodian or Siamese carabaos and Aus- 
tralian and Indo-Chinese water buffaloes. 
These we can use for breeding purposes, and 
in a short time we will once again have the 
millions of work animals so essential for our 
farming. In addition, we must have—right 
away—farm machinery, trucks and other 
transportation machinery, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides, seeds, dairy equipment, poultry, hatch- 
ing eggs. 

That is the total picture of our immediate 
needs. We are appealing to UNRRA for help 
in filling these needs. Once we have filled 
them, we shall have built the temporary 
prop which will support the whole structure 
until the long-range rehabilitation program 
begins to be felt. 

We have the human resources. We have 
the natural resources. But, because of the 
war, we have lost the tools of production, 
and we are burdened with more than a mil- 
lion and a half destitute human beings who 
cry out to the world for help. We are send- 
ing our SOS to UNRRA now. We ask to be 
rescued. 





Report of Joint Mediator in Westinghouse 
Electric Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a report by 
William H. Davis and Arthur S. Meyer, 
joint mediators in the Westinghouse 
Electric dispute. The report is dated 
March 25, 1946. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
March 25, 1946. 
The Honorable Lewis B. SCHWELLENBACH, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcrETaRY: On January 22, 1946, 
you appointed us joint mediators in the 
dispute between Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and United Electrical, Radio. and Machine 
Workers of America, CIO. That dispute 
arose out of the union’s demand for a wage 
increase of 25 cents an hour for all West- 
inghouse employees represented by it. The 
dispute led to a strike of some 75,000 West- 
inghouse employees, which began on Jan- 
uary 15, 1946, and is still in effect. 

On March 19, 1946, 9 weeks after the be- 
ginning of the strike and 8 weeks after the 
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appointment of the mediators, the company 
made to the union its first offer of a wage 
increase. That offer is attached to this 
report. 

Meanwhile, the union’s demand of 25 cents 
an hour wage increase had been compromised 
in both the General Electric strike case and 
the General Motors controversy at 18!4 cents 
an hour, and in the RCA controversy at 17' 
cents an hour and six paid holidays. These 
compromises within the electrical ind 
followed the general wage pattern reflected 
in industry-wide settlements in other mass- 
production industries, including steel, oil 
rubber, and automobiles, all of which were 
settled at or near 18% cents an hour across 
the board. 

Though the company’s proposal of March 19 
takes the form of an 18!.-cent offer, it is in 
substance neither an across-the-board offer 
nor an offer of 18‘, cents or 17}, 
hour in any of the classifications t 
it applies. It is the 
conditions: 

1. The lamp department, containing ap- 
proximately 10 percent of all employees, is 
excluded from the general offer. Under its 
special lamp department offer the company 








subject to 


calculates that these 10 percent of its em- 
ployees will receive a small wage increase, 
if any. 

2. The company proposes to deduct 1 ce 


per hour from the 184 cents offered and to 
use the equivalent of 1 cent per hour acr 

the board toward the elimination of discrim- 
inatory sex differentials. The National War 
Labor Board in case 111-17209-D had recom- 
mended the elimination of such differentials 
in an amount exceeding an average of 1 ce 

an hour and had made other recommenda- 
tions as well. Since the company demands 
that its offer be accepted in full settlement 


of the issues involved in these War Labor 
Board recommendations, the 1-cent-an-hou 
proposal of the company is not a wage offer, 
but an offer to compromise an existing claim 
at less than its full amount and less than t 


union would be willing to accept even if there 
were no present wage controversy 


bonus paid to day workers and calculates 
that this elimination, after crediting substi- 
tute hourly wage allowances suggested by 


the company, involves an averege reduction 
of 744 cents an hour for the 45 percent of its 


hourly employees engaged on a day-w 


basis 

4. The company proposes unilaterally to 
establish new incentive procedures and 
techniques. No estimate is given of the re- 


duction involved but it will be substantial 


for the 55 percent of the company’s hourly 
employees engaged on an incentive basi: 
5. Several minor reductions, included 


the company’s proposal, are t 
recital here. 

The company has calculated its propcsal 
as the equivalent of a 15.1-cent-an-hour wag 
increase for those to whom it would apply. 
For the same group the union estimates the 
wage increase at 9.7 cents an hour The 
discrepancy is in part accounted for by t 
fact that the company has included the 1 
cent allowed for the elimination of sex dif- 
ferentials and has excluded the important 
changes in incentive pay. Giving weight to 
these factors the company’s offer is sub- 
stantially less than 15 cents an hour, though 
indeterminate incentive changes and other 
variables preclude accurate analysis. Fur- 
thermore, the company’s offer, unlike the set- 
tlements made by the union with other com- 
panies in the electrical industry, does not 
cover all employees. It excludes the em- 
ployees in the lamp department. 

On March 20 the union rejected the com- 
pany’s offer and proposed a wage increase of 
1844 cents an hour across the board, the 
return to work of all employees without dis- 
crimination, the negotiation of all other 
items of the 1946-47 contract for a period of 
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30° days, and the submission of unresolved 
issues to arbitration. That counterproposal 
is included in a letter to the company of 
which a copy is attached. 

On March 21 the company rejected the 
union’s counterproposal, 

On March 22 the union submitted to the 
mediators a proposal to proceed immediately 
with discussion of the incentive system and 
the day workers’ bonus. It expressed a will- 
ingness to negotiate all alleged abuses of 
the incentive system which during the war 
had caused departures from the basic pur- 
pose of that system and had resulted in 
either excessive or inadequate incentive 
carnings. Furthermore, the union withdrew 
objections to the principles of the company’s 
proposal that the day workers’ incentive 
bonus should be replaced by fixed hourly 
wage allowances, but desired to discuss the 
amcunts of the wage allowances and their 
relation to the wage structures in the several 
plants. 

The mediators thereupon requested the 
company to accede to these suggestions of 
the union, but the company refused to nego- 
tiate further or meet with the union unless 
the union would agree in advance to accept 
all money terms of the company’s offer with- 
out change. 


The basic position of the company from 
the beginning was (1) that it should not be 
called upon to make the general wage in- 
crease made by its competitors because, as 
the company alleged, it was already paying 
substantially higher wages than those com- 
petitors; (2) that during the war its incen- 
tive system, based upon time studies, had 
gotten out of line, resulting in excessive in- 
centive earnings not represented by the in- 
tended corresponding increase in production 
and this must not be carried forward into 
the conversion period, and (3) that a com- 
plete settlement must be made now of all the 
terms and conditions of the 1946-47 contract. 

The union's position was (1) that there 
must be a general wage increase to the West- 
inghouse employees the same as or equiva- 
lent to the general wage increase granted 
by the General Motors electrical division, by 
General Electric, and by RCA; (2) that it 
Was prepared to correct by negotiation any 
abuses that had grown up in the incentive 
System, and (3) that upon settlement of the 
wage issue and return to work, it was pre- 
pared to proceed immediately to negotiate 
all other terms and conditions of the 1946-47 
contract, leaving any unsettled issues to arbi- 
tration. 

Early in the proceedings the company took 
the position that it would make no wage 
offer until it had discussed with the union 
the other changes it desired to make in the 


contract. The union initially argued that 
in the interest of both parties the strike 
could and shou'd be ended by an agree- 


ment ‘on wages and that other demands of 
the company and the union should be left 
for future negotiations. This is the course 
that adopted in the General Electric 
end General Motors cases. However, since 
the company refused to change its position 
on the grcund that the requested discus- 
sions might affect its wage. proposal, the 
union eventually agreed to proceed with the 
demanded discussions on the basis of 13 
topics which the company had brought for- 
ward on February 14. It was following these 
d'scussions that the company made its offer 
of March 19. 

Th2 existing contract provides that either 
party may terminate it on 30 days’ notice. 
The company had given the required notice 
to terminate the contract on April 1, 1946. 
All parties, the company, the union, and the 
mediators, recognized the tragic implications 
of a termination of the contract before a 
new egreement had been reached, and the 
union suggested that this notice be with- 
drawn, or that the parties agree to a con- 
tinuation of the terms and conditions of 


was 


the old contract, after settlement of the 
wage issue and return to work, for an agreed 
period of time reasonably sufficient to per- 
mit full discussion and negotiation of the 
new contract provisions. The company re- 
fused to accept either of these suggestions. 

When, on March 19, the 25-page proposal 
was finally submitted to the union by the 
company with an accompanying letter say- 
ing that “this proposal expires at midnight 
March 31, 1946,” it seemed clear to the 
mediators that, unless the company’s pro- 
posal were to be considered as an ultimatum, 
the remaining 12 days of the month would 
not be sufficient for a reasonable negotia- 
tion or mediation of the many provisions 
of the company’s proposal. The mediators, 
therefore, formally requested the company to 
agree to an extension of the time. This 
request the company formally refused. 

The refusal of the company on March 22 
to continue negotiations or meet with the 
union unless its wage offer was accepted in 
full together with its refusal to extend the 
contract for a reasonable period created con- 
ditions that made mediation impossible. Ac- 
cordingly, the mediators withdrew in the 
afternoon of March 22, and now render this 
report to you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLI4M H. Davis. 
ARTHUR S. MEYER. 





Jeffersonian and Jacksonian Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following speech 
delivered by Hon. E. EuGENE Cox, of 
Georgia, at a Jackson Day dinner held in 
Mobile, Ala., on March 25, 1946: 


My friends, I come as a southern Demo- 
crat to speak to southern Democrats which 
means that I come as a self-respecting and 
freeman to ccunsel with self-respecting and 
free people, 211 bound alone by conscience 
and the will to do right. 

If my words give offense, either here or 
elsewhere, then I can but plead that it were 
better so than that the truth be.not told. 
Truth is something we owe our own char- 
acters and is a debt that must be paid. 
The time has come for Jeffersonian and 
Jacksonian Democrats to stand up and be 
counted for America. Alien-minded Ameri- 
cans, combined with alien-minded aliens, are 
trying to drive decent men and women out 
of the Democratic Party. These aliens, and 


these alien-minded Americans, have deter- 


mined to purge from the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson the men and women in public 
life who believe in the principles in which 
Jefferson and Jackson believed. They are 
determined to appropriate the label of the 
Democratic Party and then to distort and 
torture it into a grotesque and utterly dan- 
gerous caricature of the old party, and to 
make of it an instrumentality by which to 
destroy our American traditions, subjugate 
this Nation, destroy our constitutional Gov- 
ernment, our free economy and our free so- 
ciety. The goal of these political marauders 
is the complete destruction of the bill of 
rights. They mean to silence, by force, by 
fear, by any means they can, every American 
who loves his country, who loves liberty, who 
stands for Americanism, who refuses to be- 
come the serf and slave of some foreien 
dictator. 
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I know it is difficult for you, as it is aif. 
ficult for me, to conceive what kind of crea- 
ture an American, born in this, the grandest 
country in the world, living under this, ihe 
grandest Government in the world, enjoying 
the highest living levels, the greatest degree 
of personal liberty, receiving the best wages, 
having comforts never even heard of in Rus. 
sia and other Old World countries, can be to 
become so twisted in his or her thinking as 
to want to exchange all that for slavery and 
servitude under some alien Asiatic dictator. 
And yet, strange as it is, there are a large 
number of Americans so deluded as to want 
to do that. There are other Americans who 
simply do not see through the Clever propa- 
ganda, and who are misled by glowing false- 
hoods and glittering promises. 

It has recently been proposed in high 
places that men and women, Democrats and 
Republicans, be required to follow their lead- 
ers, obey their leaders, let their leaders do 
their thinking and their deciding for them 
on ali important issues—or be purged from 
their respective parties and driven from pub- 
lic office and public life. That, fellow south- 
ern Democrats, is the identical leadership 
principle which Hitler devastated the world 
trying to establish—with himself and his 
criminal cohorts to be the leaders and mas- 
ters. That is the identical principle that hes 
existed in Japan for centuries. It is the iden- 
tical principle Mussolini set up in Italy, and 
under which he purged and imprisoned and 
assassinated until his own outraged people 
shot him and hung him up by the heels in the 
public market place. 

That is the identical principle which ex- 
ists in Soviet Russia today where no man 
dare so much as indicate that he does not 
agree with the leaders unless he wants to be 
purged and shot. In Russia a man dare not 
breathe his own innermost convictions in 
the bosom of his own family; where the 
Ogpu is a terror by night and a scourge by 
day to those who dare in the slightest man- 
ner to disagree with the leaders. That is the 
principle which has been preposed in high 
places for America and Americans—and the 
proposal has béen made in the last week or 
two. It isa damnable proposal against which 
every red-blocded American ought to rise up 
and must rise up in wrath and beat down. 

America has grown great because of cur 
Bill of Rights. America is the strongest 
the greatest, and still the most prosperous 
nation on the globe today because under our 
American Government, our American laws, 
and cur American traditions each individual 
citizen has enjoyed the freedom and the priv- 
ilege of following the leaders just so long us 
they were right—and of leaving them and 
their leadership when their -olicies became 
wrong. Mr. Jefferson once said: 

“The attempt which has been made to re- 
strain the liberty of our citizens * * * 
interchanging sentiments on what subject 
they please * * * has come upon ws 
* * * earlier than I expected. To d>- 
mand the censors of public measures to be 
given up for punishment is to renew the 
demand of the wolves in the fable that the 
sheep should give up their dogs as hostagcs 
of the peace and confidence established 
between them.” 

To adopt any such policy of leadership as 
is proposed, to purge men and women from 
their parties and from public office because 
they will not take the orders, and follcw 
blindly the policies of self-appointed leaders, 
would be to insult and degrade every drop 
of blocd ever shed by American men and wo- 
men patriots for liberty in the past. It 
would be to betray every drop of blood shrd 
by our heroic men*tand women in this last 
long struggle. We sent them out to fight, 
and to be wounded, and to die if necessary 
to wipe out in righteous indignation that 
very leadership princip]2 of Hitler and Mus- 
solini and the Japanese war lords which now 
is proposed here in free America as the pat- 
tern which we must follow. 











America has grown great, my friends, be- 

use the first leader and the final leader of 

American men and women has been in the 
e of each, his or her own conscience. 

America is not merely a name, a land, a 
country, a continent; America is a symbol, 
It is an ideal, the hope of the world. 

John Stuart Mill said: 

“A people may prefer a free government, but 
if. from indolence, or carelessness, or cow- 
ardice, or want of public spirit, they are un- 
equal to the exertions necessary for preserv- 
ing it; if they will not fight for it when it is 
directly attacked; if they can be deluded by 
the artifices used to cheat them out of it; 
if, by momentary discouragement, or tem- 
porary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an in- 
dividual, they can be induced to lay their 
liberties at the feet of even a great man or 
trust him with powers which enable him to 
subvert their institutions—in all these cases 
they are more or less unfit for liberty; and 
though it may be for their good to have had 
it even for a short time, they are unlikely 
long to enjoy it.” 

I want to warn you, my friends, that this 
communistic agitation in this country is not 
the haphazard yelpings of half-baked, crack- 
brained, mentally diseased agitators. If you 
study all the moves you find a very definite 
pattern showing itself. It is a cleverly 
planned, highly organized, thoroughly fi- 
nanced, and skillfully executed pattern. I 
shall outline this pattern for you. 

Abroad, the officials of the Soviet Govern- 
ment make a studied practice of breaking 
every agreement they have made, secret or 
public. They have violated every single pro- 
vision of the much-heralded, nonexistent At- 
lantic Charter. They have broken solemn 
agreements made at every conference between 
the Big Three Powers. 

Headlines everywhere converge on Russian 
aims and Russian deeds. Russia is in Iran 
when she agreed to be out of Iran by March 2. 
Russia has demanded control of the Darde- 
nelles. Russia is pressing her absurd claims 
to Tripolitania. Russia rules Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, and Finland. 
Russia has demanded 67,000 acres of land 
from starving Austria to supply fresh vege- 
tables, milk, and meat for the Soviet oc- 
cupation forces. Russia has looted every 
German factory and every German mine in 
her zone of occupation. Russia, who fought 
8 days in the Pacific war while China fought 
14 years, is in possession of the most pro- 
ductive areas of Korea and has pirated both 
Chinese-owned and Japanese-erected fac- 
tories in Manchuria. Scripps-Howard com- 
mentator William Philip Simms describes 
present-day Russia as reaching “from Stettin 
to the Kuriles. Already it includes 250- 
000,000 people and Soviet expansion is still 
on the march.” 

In China they are stirring up a great part 
of that ancient people to communistic doc- 
trine. They are at work this very hour 
doing the same thing in Japan, but well 
down under cover. 

That is the pattern abroad. Meanwhile 
the Soviet officials refuse to permit the na- 
tionals of any other country, including those 
of the United States, to go into Russia or 
to report conditions there. While demand- 
ing help from UNRRA the Soviet officials re- 
fuse point blank to let UNRRA officials go 
into Russia or to supervise the distribution 
of food there. 

In Germany the Russians refuse to permit 
any American or other Allied military officers 
within the zones controlled and occupied by 
the Russian Armies. 

Now what about conditions on the Amer- 
ican Continent? 

Information given to the Canadian House 
of Commons by Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King about the espionage activities of Soviet 
Russia have grave import for our country. 
On March 18 Prime Minister King told the 
Canadian House of Commons that Soviet 


( 
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Russia was using Canada as a base of opera- 
tions for spy activities in Canada and the 
United States. He further stated that a 
fifth column is being formed by Soviet Russia 
in the United States. 

Such action as it is now established Russian 
Officials are engaged in certainly are not nec- 
essary to peace and friendship. Is this the 
nation to which we sent nine or ten billions 
of dollars worth of lend-lease—in ‘other words 
gift materials—which saved Russia when she 
was fighting with her back to the wall? 

It is time for straight thinking, for a coura- 
geous facing of facts, and for plain speaking. 
Soviet Russian officials are not establishing a 
fifth column in the United States as an aid 
to peace between the two nations. The 
unly pufpose a Russian fifth column in the 
United States could serve would be to cripple 
our industries, sabotage our defense, blow up 
our water works, and our sanitary systems in 
our great industrial centers, set off incendiary 
bombs, atom bombs and, perhaps, germ 
bombs, in event Russia should go to war with 
the United States. Every citizen knows the 
United States will never deliberately go to 
war with Russia. 

The Russian masses of people are not re- 
sponsible for these actions, or this state of 
affairs. The Russian people are simply so 
many slaves in the hands of Joe Stalin and 
his cohorts. They can do nothing to prevent 
or to influence any actions their dictator 
may see fit to take. 

Stalin and his colleagues who rule Russia 
are fully aware that the United States does 
not want war with Russia. They know the 
United States does not want any more war 
with anybody. But the fact remains that 
certain unmistakable moves are being made 
which cast the shadow of another war in 
the near future over the horizon—and Stalin 
is that shadow. Instead of reducing his 
armies, Stalin is reported to be determined 
to keep an army of about four times the 
United States Army. The Soviet Army is 
now three times as big as ours. 

Stalin was originally the partner of Hitler 
in a nonaggression pact which permitted 
Hitler to start World War II. At that time 
the Communists in the United States 
picketed the White House; they denounced 
the war as an imperialistic war. They sa- 
botaged, brought about strikes, and in every 
other way possible sought to cripple the 
United States and prevent us from going 
into the war. 

When Hitler invaded Russia and Stalin 
had to fight—not because he wanted to but 
because he had to—the Communists and their 
fellow travelers in the United States sud- 
denly changed their tune and their tactics 
overnight. They were all for the United 
States getting into the war. We can still re- 
call that the Daily Worker, the Communist 
organ in New York, switched its front page 
to a demand that the United States go into 
the struggle at once because Russia had been 
attacked, while on the inside pages of the 
same edition were articles and editorials de- 
nouncing any effort of the United States 
to get into the war as a scheming plot of 
the hated “capitalists.” 

Any such course as this is utterly devoid of 
honesty, logic, reason, or decency. The Com- 
munists who would overthrow this Govern- 
ment by violence and make it subject to 
Stalin's dictatorial power do not care any- 
thing about truth, honesty, logic, or de- 
cency. They are intent only upon the over- 
throw of our Government by violence, hence 
they are utterly dangerous traitors to Ameri- 
ca and always have been. 

You will recall that the then Attorney 
General of the United States, Francis Biddle, 
who was himself an advanced liberal, pub- 
licly boasted that the New Deal was a Labor 
Party headed by an able politician. 

Yet Mr. Biddle, when called upon to define 
the aims of the Communist Party in the 
United States, wrote that “the Communist 
Party teaches the violent overthrow of exist- 
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ing governments, including the United 
States. It writes, circulates, distributes, and 
displays printed matter advising such over- 
throw.” 

Now, what about our national defense? We 
know the deadly menace of a fifth column in 
any country. Hitler’s fifth columns demo: 
strated their dangerous character. 

The question arises, can and should ene- 
mies of our Constitution, or our free gov- 
ernment, our free economy, our free agricul- 
ture, our free labor, our free industry, our 
free society, use the Constitution, and al- 
leged rights and privileges under it, to de- 
stroy the Constitution? Can these avowed 
enemies of cur Government, our economy, 
our society, our American traditions, protect 
themselves under these provisions in the 
Bill of Rights and render us helpless to pre- 
vent them from destroying this Nation and 
overthrowing our Government and delivering 
us captives to the dictatorship of Joe Stalin 
or some other Russian dictator? It is a 
question that must be decided. 

If any Americans or any other nationals 
were to go half as far in Russia against the 
Soviet Government as Communists have in 
the United States against our Government, 
they would be imprisoned or shot without 
trial. 

How far are we going to permit these pro- 
Russian Communists to go in preparing to 
hamstring our defense if, as, and 
Stalin might decide to strike at us? 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King disclosed 
in his revelations to the Canadian House of 
Commons that this Stalin Soviet spy system, 
I quote, “had been in existence for 3 or 4 
years in this country (Canada) before any- 
one knew anything about the atom bomb.” 
Which means that while Russia was barring 
all civilian or military officers of her allies 
from any territory in which she was operat- 
ing—as she does to this day—she was spying 
on the countries which were sending her 
help—billions of dollars’ worth of help. That 
was not the course of action one friendly 
nation should take toward another. 

Now how long can we tolerate Communist 
saboteurs to operate in this country? How 
far can we permit them to go in preparing 
suddenly to hamstring our defense by fires, 
explosions, acids, emery dust in defense ma- 
chinery, disease germs, strikes, if Stalin 
should decide to strike at the United States? 

It is a problem which must be solved, and 
it must be solved without impairment of our 
Bill of Rights. Freedom of speech, of press, 
of radio, must not be allowed to become a 
cover for treacherous, treasonable license. 
We cannot permit the citizen’s rights under 
the Constitution to become the cloak behind 
which alien-minded Communists may over- 
throw our Government, destroy our defense 
and hand us over—a subjugated people—to 
Russian Soviet dictators. 

We must remember in dealing with Stalin 
and his cohorts that they are Asiatics; that 
their concepts are not like ours. That does 
not alter the fact that Stalin knows if he 
would propose a reasonable, fair, gradual re- 
duction of armies and armaments that would 
work fairly for all countries the United State« 
would join with him instantly to make such 
a@ movement a world procedure. There can 
be no doubt that we would do so, and there 
can be no doubt that Stalin knows it. 

We must awaken to this absolute and in- 
escapable fact: Americans only will defend 
America. We in the United States alone 
will preserve our American way if it is to 
be preserved. 

Just one thing and only one thing will de- 
ter any other nation from attacking us if it 
suits some ruler’s purpose, and that is to 
have a national defense so scientific, so 
strong, so sure, and so fast that no enemy 
would dare strike at us. 

Recently I saw some figures which 
astounded me. I believe they will astound 
you. They reveal a condition which is caus- 
ing every man, woman, and child in the 
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Nafion to lose wealth and opportunity. We 
must find a way to stop it. 

Since the day of the Japanese surrender 
an epidemic of strikes has stalled the recon- 
version of our domestic industry, big busi- 
ness and small business, from the war effort 
to peace status. Strikes started to become 
menacing in September 1945, at which time 
some 3,650,000 man-days of work were lost 
because of walk-outs. From that time the 
strikes have increased, until, in January 
1946, the amazing total of 19,200,000 man- 
days were lost because of strikes in that 
month alone. The daily wage loss—think of 
it—the daily wage loss for each working day 
of that month was $13,500,000, or a total 
wage loss for the month of $378,000,060. 
That much in wages never reached the 
pockets of the workers, and their families. 
The loss in business caused by these strikes 
is more than $60,000,000 a day. Of course 
the loss; in national income is impossible to 
calculate at this time. 

There are some developments which have 
a significance far beyond the immediate fac- 
tors causing them, and if we look closely we 
will detect a part of the communistic pat- 
tern here. For instance during 2 days, Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12, all the activities of the 
7,000,000 people in New York were inter- 
rupted, and business was paralyzed, public 
health was menaced, public rfghts were vio- 
lated, all in total defiance of the Govern- 
ment, and of the interests of their co- 
workers, by 3,500 tugboat men. Now, regard- 
less of who was right or who was wrong in 
that strike, nobody—neither tugboat men 
if they were wrong, nor owners if they were 
wrong, had any moral right to interfere with 
the business, the livelihood, the health, the 
schooling of 7,000,000 other people who were 
not parties to the dispute and had nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

In Philadelphia 3,000,000 people were de- 
nied the right to pursue their various labors 
because 9,600 transport workers called a 
strike. Again, regardless of who was to 
blame, one thing is certain, a few people in 
one line of work—in this case transporta- 
tion—have not the moral right to interfere 
with the welfare of 3,000,000 of their fellow 
citizens who had no responsibility in the 
matter. They were simply the victims in be- 
tween opposing forces. 

In the same period some 2,000,000 residents 
of Pittsburgh were compelled to do without 
enough electricity because 3,400 power- 
house workers went on strike. Again, regard- 
less of the rights and the wrongs of that 
dispute, no group of employers or employees 
has any moral right to penalize 2,000,000 
innocent citizens because of a dispute con- 
cerning the selfish interests of a small seg- 
ment of the population. 

Millions of families in America are being 
compelled to do without refrigerators, radios, 
automobiles, washing machines, homes, 
clothes by these strikes. Soldiers and sailors 
who went overseas to fight to keep this 
Nation free are being deprived of jobs, of 
homes, of all the comforts they desire be- 
cause of strikes concerning which they have 
not the slightest responsibility. They simply 
are the helpless victims. 

Now what are we going to do about this 
situation? We have seen labor and manage- 
ment deadlocked for weeks because they 
were unable through any existing agency to 
compose their differences. The first thing 
that must be done is for the great American 
public to rise up and demand that both man- 
agement and labor register a new sense of 
obligation to the public welfare. Com- 
munist agitators in labor unions must be 
curbed because they do not have the in- 
terest of the working people at heart. They 
do not want industrial peace and plentiful 
production. They want industrial strife, 
sabotage, the wrecking of free enterprise. 
The moral laws are higher and longer last- 
ing than statutory laws. Wrong is still 
wrong even though a law has heen bludg- 


eoned or sneaked through Congress calling it 
right. Injustice which victimizes the peo- 
ple does not cease to be unfair and vicious 
merely because one group or another feel 
that by making the public suffer enough they 
can gain their demands regardless of the 
logic or the equity of the demands. The 
rights of collective bargaining labor now has 
does not mean that it is right for labor to 
bargain away the rights of all the rest of the 
people in a strike over wages, working con- 
ditions, or smoking privileges. If this false 
concept is not curbed and cured there 
will be nothing to prevent different groups 
striking—not against the management, but 
against the public interest. The wider the 
public interest outraged and injured under 
such conditions, the sooner the® strikers 
might hope to win their struggle against 
management by the public outcry. 

Both management and labor would be well 
advised to remember that the American 
people are slow to anger, but when they do 
flame into anger under injustice, abuse, and 
insolence, they turn and rend—and labor 
and management can lose all that has been 
gained when finally the general American 
public becomes aroused. 

No group of managers has any moral right, 
for instance, to lock out their employees, 
pull the switches in the powerhouses, leave 
patients half cperated on in hospital operat- 
ing ~ooms, trap people between floors in ele- 
vator shafts, compel people to walk 6 or 8 or 
10 or 20 flights of stairs to get to their homes 
and beds—many of them to die of overtaxed 
hearts. And by the same token no group of 
employees has any right to pull power 
switches and produce the same calamitous 
results. Where such widespread public in- 
terests are involved both management and 
labor should be compelled to recognize the 
public interest and refrain from penalizing 
thousands or millions of innocent men, 
women, and childrem 

The irony of all this is that when one 
group of people—managers or employees— 
lock out or strike, they are penalizing their 
own fellow workers. 

Now this does not mean to say labor should 
not have the right to bargain collectively. 
But I do not believe labor—or management— 
should have the right to collective bargain- 
ing to the utter exclusion of all rights to life, 
liberty, property, work, health, education of 
everybody else. 

Certainly the right to legal and orderly 
picketing does not carry with it the right 
to beat up innocent citizens, destroy property, 
or commit murder. Certainly the right of 
property does not carry with it the right 
to oppress workers, underpay them, over- 
work them, endanger their health. But the 
strange part of all this grotesque picture is 
that the elevator operators and the tug- 
boat men in New York, the Philadelphia 
transportation men, the Pittsburgh power- 
house men, in striking for their own in- 
creases in wages, or for better working con- 
ditions, did not hesitate to stop for the 
time being the wages of fellow workers, to 
injure the working conditions, the means 
of transportation, stop the current to heat 
the homes and make the breakfast toast of 
their own fellow workers, members of other 
unions, When any man pulls a power switch 
that stops.elevators between floors or dark- 
ens a hospital operating room he does not 
know but what the son or daughter or 
the wife of some one of his neighbors may 
pay for that pulled switch with life. 

The present condition of strikes, of in- 
dustrial disputes is intolerable. The United 
States cannot go on with this sort of menace 
hovering over the lives of all of us. I am 
for giving labor the last ounce of legal and 
moral right to protect wages, working hours, 
and conditions. But I am also for enforc- 
ing the law concerning the property rights 
of industry, of management, of investors, 
as well as the property rights of working 
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men and women, and men and women on 
the farms, in their homes, also. 

This is not a question of whether labor 
shall have adequate bargaining rights. It 
is not a question of whether management 
shall have proper legal protection in prop- 
erties and means of production. It is a ques- 
tion of providing those rights of labor and 
management in such a way and with such 
due and alert regard for the general public 
welfare that millions of innocent citizens 
will not be penalized by a handful of men 
who decide to have a strike, or a few man- , 
agers who determine to have a dispute with 
their employees. 

I am addressing myself in this talk to the 
constitutional, the moral, the legal, and the 
inalienable rights of the masses of citizens 
which ought not to be violated by industrial 
disputes, strikes, and picket lines. 

If this sort of thing continues, the limits 
will keep moving further and further away 
until chaos will result. We saw in the last 
war strikes and stoppages which cost lives, 
That is wrong, and no group of managers or 
workers has any moral right to condemn their 
own sons or other men’s sons to death or in- 
jury for lack of adequate machines or sup- 
plies, but that happened in the war just 
ended. 

I am convinced that a fair, equitable way 
can be found under which to conduct col- 
lective bargaining without strikes and lock- 
outs suddenly bringing idleness, cold, lack 
of food, lack of water, lack of heat to millions 
of innocent persons. 

Samuel Gompers, a great labor statesman, 
once said: “There is no right to strike against 
the public safety by anybody, anywhere, at 
any time.” 

The present tension in our foreign rela- 
tions with Russia brings up a curious illu- 
sion which has persisted in this country for 
many years. Our school children and the 
public in general are told that Russia is still 
a communism. It is the belief of a sub- 
stantial majority of Americans that in Russia 
everyone is on an equal economic footing and 
that the Russians are practicing their origi- 
nal communistic doctrine to take from those 
who have according to their capacity to yield 
and to give to those who have not according 
to their need, 

It has been established beyond doubt by 
the unbiased observers who have within the 
past few years been able to penetrate the 
Russian shroud of secrecy, including the late 
Wendell Willkie and William L. White, that 
the communistic system has long since been 
dropped in Russia as unworkable. Under the 
Russian system which has been in vogue for 
several years, and which has been greatly ac- 
celerated in the last few years, the workers 
are commonly paid on a piece-work basis. 
Speed-up systems have been adopted which 
previde that workers who cannot keep up 
with their quotas are penalized by being paid 
less per piece than the faster workers. Work- 
ers have no freedom of choice in their jobs; 
they live a prisonlike existence in what we 
would call barracks. These observers have 
learned that almost every town has a con- 
centration camp. The secret police are so 
active that people are afraid to speak freely 
even to members of their own families. The 
so-called labor unions are tools of the state 
and have nothing to say about wage rates or 
working conditions. For example, skilled 
laborers are paid 10 times more wages than 
are paid to unskilled workers. We now know 
that factory managers, who are party mem- 
bers, live in luxury on their relatively lavish 
salaries. This all means that the laboring 
classes in Russia are being exploited by a 
handful of ruling party members to an extent 
far worse than has ever occurred under capi- 
talism. Russia, it is reported, is still keeping 
12,000,000 men under arms for political pur- 
poses. It is absolutely incomprehensible in 
view of these facts that communism, with its 
false promises and deceptive doctrines, can 
be spread as it is spreading among the labor- 








ing classes. Of course, labor leaders would 
be in an advantageous position, because un- 
doubtedly they would be party members un- 
der a communistic system, and would, in 
such case, receive income much higher than 
now. 

The fact is, my friends, that if the truth of 
the Russian system were generally known in 
this country, communism would not stand a 
chance of gaining ground among our work- 
ing people. 

Now let us look at another part of this 
communistic conquest pattern. The very 
first step always taken by the Communist 
exploiters in their campaigns to subjugate 
free peoples and free countries is to secure 
control of the labor organizations and bore 
to the top positions. They organize their 
goon squads, and their terrorist gangs and 
such workers as they cannot persuade they 
terrorize and compel. At the same time these 
Communist exploiters try to gain control of 
all political parties. 

A writer recently painted a vivid and very 
accurate picture of this part of this great 
communistie pattern to subjugate the United 
States. He pointed out that the more clear- 
ly the communistic saturation and control of 
the CIO is understood, the more shocking 
seems the conduct of public men who for 
political purposes of their own have put the 
Government of the United States into part- 
nership with this union and have given its 
leaders an authoritative voice in the Demo- 
cratic Party. It is a shocking fact, as this 
writer points out, that the present chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
Robert Hannegan, is actually at this very 
time supporting the CIO in its plans through 
the PAC to liquidate various Jeffersonian 
Democratic*members of the House and Sen- 
ate who have had the courage to oppose such 
clO-endorsed measures as the Wallace full 
employment bill, the minimum-wage bill, 
the housing subsidies; as Well as those who 
voted for the Case bill, denounced by the 
cIoO. 

It is a shocking fact that recently Mr. 
Hannegan made a speech in Wilmington, 
Del., which could be construed in no other 
way than as an attack on the men, the Jef- 
fersonian Democrats, if you please, whom 
the CIO is planning to purge through the 
use of its recently announced $6,000,000 cam- 
paign fund, for which it makes no account- 
ing, either to its members or to the Govern- 
ment, concerning either collections or ex- 
penditures, 

When the charge is made by such men as 
Donald Richberg that the CIO is run by 
Communists who have worked themselves 
into its key positions, such a charge is not 
made lightly or without a sound basis. 

Mr. Richberg says Philip Murray is not 
himself a Communist, but that he is a “cap- 
tive” of the Communists. He states a fact 
that is obvious to any intelligent person who 
will study the record of the CIO closely 
enough to see the consistency with which 
the CIO follows the Communist line in this 
country under the direction of Moscow. Of 
course, the great mass of CIO members are 
not Communists, but the key officers are. 
Communist propaganda and CIO propaganda 
are almost identical, as one writer recently 
pointed out. On practically every public 
measure the CIO and the Communists stand 
together. The list of such instances is long 
and convincing. Neither denials of dominat- 
ing Communist influence in the CIO nor the 
usual denunciation of those who refer to it 
as “red baiters” and “reactionaries” alters 
the fact a single bit. 

So far as Russia and the Russian people 
are concerned, if they want to live under a 
dictatorship that is their privilege and it is 
no business of the American people. But 
when so-called Communists who are, in fact, 
exploiters of peoples, come to the United 
States and try to take over our Government, 
our schools, who try to assume control over 
our wage earners and our farmers, and who, 
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finally, brazenly announce that they intend 
to destroy our American system of govern- 
ment, economy, and society, and substitute 
therefor a dictatorship giving allegiance to 
some foreign dictator, then, fellow south- 
erners, it is time for American citizens to rise 
up and strike down such insolent and evil 
plotters. The Government of the United 
States is the business of the citizens of the 
United States. 

I believe—and I measure my words—I 
believe that we ought to have stringent laws 
on the statute books to provide for the ap- 
prehension, trial, and conviction of any per- 
son, alien or native, who is working to over- 
throw our American system of government, 
economy, and society by force. 

I have no quarrel with those who want to 
pursue open, above-board means of trying 
to persuade the electorate to change their 
form of government, or their economy, or 
their free society, by means of the ballot; 
but I believe it is time for Americans to rise 
up and crush anybody who plots and advo- 
cates the overthrow of our American system 
by deception, treachery, and bullets. 

The Democratic Party needs to be purged, 
my friends. But it needs to be purged of 
alien plotters, of alien thinkers, of alien 
ideologies, and of alien doctrines. The party 
of Jefferson and of Jackson must be kept the 
party of Jefferson and of Jackson, and the 
only way to keep it so is to throw out these 
alien interlopers and these native ex- 
ploiters who have no use whatever for the 
Democratic Party except for what they can 
get out of wrecking it. 

We in the South comprise the purest, the 
most undiluted element of the Jefferson- 
Jackson Democratic Party, and I say the con- 
ditions of today, this insolent attempt of 
these alien-minded people to steal the label 
of the Democratic Party, is a challenge to us 
which we must meet. 

Let us determine now, and dedicate our- 
selves to the task of keeping the Democratic 
Party the party of the ideals of Jefferson and 
Jackson. This is still America—let us de- 
termine that, with the help of God, we will 
keep it American. 





What’s Wrong With Housing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
March 25, 1946: 

WHAT'S WRONG WITH HOUSING? 

Confusion in the OPA lumber price ceil- 
ings and the wholesale black market lumber 
operations, both “legal” and illegal, have 
been discussed as part of what is wrong with 
housing. There are also other factors in the 
lumber-housing picture. 

Lumber production in this country is way 
down from last year. Long AFL strikes in 
lumber and logging cut production immense- 
ly. The winter in the western lumber States 
was one of the worst, with deep snows and 
floods impeding operations. And there was 
still a manpower shortage. 

But the picture is clearing now. Mill oper- 
ators and loggers are optimistic. The major 
strikes are settled. More former mill and 
logging workers than were expected are re- 
turning to their old jobs. The feeling in the 
industry is that the present shortage will be 
overcome by June, at least, and that lumber 
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will be available for all the construction the 
building trades labor can handle. 

Meanwhile, Canada is furnishing much 
lumber, but Canada has a housing and man- 
power shortage, too, and Canadian law re- 
stricts exports to 35 percent of the output 
England, with so many houses destroyed, also 
is receiving some Canadian lumber. 

Lumber prices, in some instances, have 
doubled over 5 years ago. Wages have risen, 
but not to the same extent. In the lumber 
business—from mill to yard—the same dis- 
couraging drop in productivity that has 
plagued builders and many other industries 
is apparent. Men just aren't working as effi- 
ciently as they did. As a specific example, a 
man who formerly installed four overhead- 
type doors in a day now doesn't finish in- 
stalling two. Man-hours to unload cars 
have increased, and it isn’t all due to the 
heavier wet lumber, either. 

If we are ever to get lumber prices back 
in line at all, or even arrest the soaring costs 
of production, we will have to get a good 
day’s work again for a fair day’s pay. Other- 
wise, the veterans will not get their money's 
worth in housing. 








General Assembly of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address made 
by me over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, March 26, 1946: 


As the historic Dumbarton Oaks Confe: 


ence commenced in August 1944, I said 
the House: 
“Mr. Speaker, today may very well be 


and we all sincerely hope it will be, reflected 
upon throughout the ages of the future : 
the most momentous one, not 
generation, but of all history, 
you know, there commences tcday in th 
city a conference looking toward permanent 
peace. It is true that similar conference 
have, unfortunately, failed in the past, but 


Sr 
only of this 


because, 





I am convinced that the science of war h 
progressed to such an efficient and terrib! 
stage that the peoples of the world wi 
this time realize that we must in some ' 
find an avenue of approach to a perma) 
peace if civilization as we know it is t 
survive. Theref I indulge the hop 
which I know is shared by every Member of 
this body, that as this conference D 
barton Oaks opens, a conference s } 
nant with possibilities for accomplishmen 
the most ardent desires, hopes, and ambi- 
tions of those who have sponsored it 

who are participating in it, and of all 
peoples of the world who eagerly fol 
progress, may fade into insignificance | 
comparison with the actual accomplishmen 


of the conference.” 
You will recall that the ground work v 
laid at Dumbarton Oaks for the Charter of 


the United Nations, which was ratified tl 
following June at San Franc » The House 
of Representatives provided for our parti 
pation in it by the all but unprecedented 


majority of 344 to 15 

The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions might be referred to as a stockholder! 
meeting, but one in which the large and 
small holders have equal voice. The Secu 
ity Council could be termed the executi 
committee or board of directors on whi 
the Big Five only have permanent mem! 
ship. It has the particular responsibilit 
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of, maintaining international peace. In 
doing so, it, of course, acts for all of the 
United Nations, not merely for the Council 
members. However, it can act swiftly and 
effectively because of its positive and final 
authority. 

The first meeting of the General Assembly 
and the Security Council occurred in London 
in January. It was planned for this occasion 
to be merely a routine organization one. 
However, the Security Council, to which a 
nation brings its grievances, was immediately 
confronted with several problems which were 
as perplexing and full of possibilities for 
trouble as they were unexpected. To the 
great gratification of every peace-loving citi- 
zen of the world who shares our sincere hope 
for the preservation of peace by the success 
of this Organization, these problems were 
handled quite satisfactorily, and the progress 
of the Organization so far is most encourag- 
ing. In fact, the mere approach of the New 
York meeting, the determination not to post- 
pone it, perhaps the new brand of plain- 
spoken diplomacy and the consequent real- 
ization that the Iran matter will be taken up 
immediately, seems to have considerably 
cleared the atmosphere during the week end. 
Whether this is overoptimistic or not, which 
I sincerely hope and believe is not the case, 
let us hope, believe, and pray that whatever 
obstacles lie ahead at New York will be 
hurdled with success and satisfaction. 

At this organization meeting in London the 
United Nations did our country the honor of 
selecting it as a location for its headquarters, 
both temporary and permanent. In express- 
ing gratitude for this signal honor, I would 
also call the attention of our people to the 
great responsibility it entails. Let us highly 
resolve to prove entirely worthy of it. 

The General Assembly meets comparatively 
infrequently, whereas the Security Council is 
in continuous session. Although it was ad- 
journed in London to meet in New York yes- 
terday, it could have been called into session 
in the meantime just as a court can, 

In welcoming the United Nations to these 
shores, I wish to repeat with emphasis the 
hope which I indulged as the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference convened. It is also my 
sincere wish that the members of the Secu- 
rity Council, their deputies, Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, his Assistant Secretaries, and 
their associates in this great Organization, 
which, or something like it, must succeed if 
civilization is to survive, may find their resi- 
dence in our country as pleasant as we hope 
their efforts to preserve permanent peace will 
prove successful. 


Coffee Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times of March 26, 1946: 


COFFEE SUBSIDY 


Last November a subsidy of 3 cents a 
pound was announced for coffee. This was 
supposed to be a temporary subsidy which 
would end March 31. Now it is announced 
that this subsidy will be extended until June 
30 and that the additional cost will not ex- 
ceed $30,000,000. This subsidy is designed 
to prevent a rise in the price of coffee which 
would otherwise take place because foreign 
producers have refused to ship coffee to this 


country at the present prices. It seems prob- 
able that if the present policies are continued 
we will be faced with a further extension of 
these subsidies after June 30. 

In announcing this action Mr. Bowles 
states that “This measure is expected to fore- 
stall any necessity for restricting coffee con- 
sumption in this country.” It is certain that 
the corftinuation of this subsidy will make it 
possible for the present volume of consump- 
tion to be continued. The net effect is to 
hold down the price of coffee and thus to ac- 
centuate the discrepancy between supply and 
demand at that price unless actions are taken 
to subsidize larger imports. If the price were 
permitted to rise moderately, some consump- 
tion of coffee would be eliminated, while the 
higher price would lead to scmewhat smaller 
imports than are now brought in only by the 
payment of a subsidy. Sooner or later we 
must return to a situation where supply is 
brought into balance with demand in a free 
market. The continuation of subsidies such 
as this one only tends to delay the arrival of 
that day and will in the end make it more 
difficult to eliminate subsidies at all. 

Interestingly enough, according to the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
price of coffee is substantially lower than it 
was in 1926, a year frequently used for long- 
term comparisons. Although the index of all 
focd prices is now slightly higher than it was 
in 1926, coffee prices are 39 percent lower. 
It is difficult to understand how a rise in the 
price of coffee of 3 or 4 cents a pound will 
significantly affect the cost of living. 


Greek Independence Day Address of Hon. 
Harold E. Stassen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
of Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, at the 
Greek independence day dinner, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, March 24, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests and 
fellow citizens, we meet to commemorate 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the independence of Greece. It is 
well that we do so. Of all the stirring chap- 
ters of the valiant struggles of men for free- 
dom from oppression in world history, none 
is more brilliant in the heroism of its people, 
the persistence of its efforts, and the glory 
of its success, than that epic struggle of the 
men of Greece which resulted in their inde- 
pendence one hundred and _ twenty-five 
years ago. 

Well might we pause in this year 1946, with 
all its scientific achievements and its prob- 
lems, its power and its suffering, to reflect 
upon the story of ancient Greece, of the new 
birth of independence a century and a quar- 
ter ago, and of its condition today. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century 
Greece had been subjected to literally cen- 
turies of oppression and subjugation. The 
extremes to which this had been carried is 
vividly expressed by the ancient head tax 
which had been imposed by the conqueror on 
everyone in Greece over the age of 12, the 
receipt for which read as follows: “The hold- 
er hereof may bear his head on his shoul- 
ders for 1 year.” During these generations 
of subjugation it is estimated that a half 
million of Greek children were abducted and 
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enrolled in the vicious army of the Janis. 
saries, tribute children. 

Yet with all that, the spirit of the Greeks 
remained unbroken and with great determi- 
nation in 1821 they began the strvggle which 
ended 8 years later by the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople, in September 1829, under which 
Greece was acknowledged to be one of the 
family of nations. It would be extremely 
interesting to spend our time this evening 
reviewing the unbelievable heroism of the 
leaders of that struggle, Alexander Ypsilanti, 
Georges Karaiskakis, Marco Bozzaris, Con- 
stantine Kanaris, and of the heroines who 
carried on when their men fell, Lascarine and 
Penelope. But these are times in which we 
must not only reflect on history but in which 
we must apply the simple truths of yesterday 
to the problems of today and the questions of 
tomorrow. 

A wounded Greece, devastated by a cruel 
invader, is today struggling to rise again. 
Her success in coming to her feet will de- 
pend in greatest measure, as does the suc- 
cess of every nation, upon the devotion and 
the freedom and the vigilance and the work 
of her own people. But it does not depend 
on that alone. It depends also and in large 
measure upon the help she can obtain from 
other nations and even more, it depenazz upon 
the future peace of the world. Clearly there 
can be no peace for Greece unless there is 
peace in the world. 

We find our thoughts, then, turning to the 
prospects in the world for lasting peace and 
to the efforts of the nations of the world to 
orgenize for peace. 

We meet on the eve of the convening in 
this very city of an important session of the 
Security Council of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. That session should begin with 
an air of optimism and of pride. The United 
Nations Organization, of which it is a part, 
is stronger today than at any time since the 
Charter was signed. It has received the 
most significant reaffirmations of support in 
recent days. It can well be said that it has 
the overwhelming support of the rank and 
file of the peoples of all the world. It can 
well be said that we builded at San Francisco 
stronger than we knew. Its opening sessions 
in London have already demonstrated the 
moral force of world public opinion. We 
have but to ask, what would have happened 
around the world if this Organization had 
not been in existence since VJ-day, to realize 
its tremendous constructive and steadying 
effect. The opening of this session and the 
grave importance of the continued success 
of the United Nations Organization to the 
people of the United States of America, to 
the people of Greece, to the people of the 
world, well merits our special consideration 
tonight of the policies of our country toward 
this Organization and toward the rest of the 
world. 

There is an extreme need that the United 
States of America recognize, in full, its own 
greatness and the everlasting power of its 
moral and spiritual and economic and social 
and political foundations. And then, it is cf 
even more importance, that the United States 
of America proceed to act in all humility to 
fulfill the responsibility of that greatness. 
This means that we as a nation must seek 
to cultivate the same qualities of greatness 
which we admire and approve in the conduct 
of an individual man among us. We must 
be calm and confident and courageous. We 
must not be jittery or cowardly or of little 
faith. We must be generous and considerate 
but not careless or extravagant. We must 
search our own soul for answers that are 
moral and are just. We must be open and 
frank and forthright and not duplicitous and 
evasive. We must be strong and industrious 
and loyal and not divided or shiftless or dis- 
loyal. We must rigidly respect both the let- 
ter and the spirit of our agreements and re- 
quire and inspire our friends to do likewise. 
We must act deliberately without provoca- 
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tion and without excitement. We must hold 
up the light of liberty of men that all might 
see, and not grow timid before dark shadows, 

And what do these things mean in spe- 
cific terms in the exact problems of tomor- 
vow and of the coming weeks? It means that 


row 


we 
to b 





juld make it very clear that we intend 
.ck up our solemn commitments in the 
United Nations Charter with all of the re- 
sources, economic and military, at our com- 
mand and that we consider that those obli- 
gations on our part are continuing and 
fundamental and will never be released or 
voided by the exercise of a veto by anyone, 
We must definitely state that a veto can 
1 - excuse an act of aggression, and nei- 
ther does a veto excuse the other members 

m enforcing the solemn obligations of 
the Charter. Only in this way can that 

dy strength be given to this organiza- 
tion for peace and can the respect for law 
and the administration of justice be de- 





veloped as the hope of mankind. It means 
that we must press on in the development 
of the United Nations police forces, then 
proceed in joint disarmament and in the 


development of United Nations atomic con- 
trol and inspection and regulation. 

It means that we must promptly present 
to the United Nations a genuine proposal 

yr the trusteeship of the Pacific islands and 

the fulfillment of the letter and the 
pirit of the trusteeship chapters of the 
United Nations Charter. 

It means that we must act as a member 
of the family of nations and not as a lone 
wolf. We must not again act unilaterally 
with reference to Argentina or of Spain 
or any other nation, but must take these 
questions up in accordance with the Charter 
in the respective pan-American and United 
Nations bodies. There is grave danger that 
unless we do, our policies in this hemisphere 
will soon be looked upon as those of the big 
neighbor rather than those of the good 
neighbor. 

It means that we must promptly extend 
credits, under proper terms, to those who 
seriously need them, which include England 
and France and Greece and Russia. We can 
well afford this becauce the extension of these 
credits will mean, in essence and basically, 
a greater demand for the goods we produce, 
and this remarkable production machine of 
ours, created by our free economy, can read- 
ily meet these added requirements by the 
internal harmony and devotion to the Amer- 
ican system which should and must result 
from these policies. The resu!t will be in- 
creased sources of raw materials around the 
world, increased jobs and markets and profits 
for agriculture and business and labor in 
America in future years. The only price we 
will really pay for these credits which we, as 
now the great creditor nation of the world, 
must extend, will be some slight postpone- 
ment in the complete filling of our accumu- 
lated domestic consumer demand and this 
slight postponement will actually contribute 
to the increased long-term economic health 

f our own country as well as the world. 
Surely the people of America are intelligent 
enough and far-sighted enough, regardless of 
the appeals of the demagogues, to be willing 
to postpone slightly the complete filling of 
their own wishes for refrigerators and cars 
and radios and clothing and even houses, if 
as a result of that postponement there will te 
more jobs and better business in America 
3 and 5 and 10 years from now, and better 
conditions for the peoples in other nations, 
and a better chance of lasting peace. What 
will it profit this Nation if it follows a nar- 
row, short-sighted, selfish course now and 
spends its future years struggling with de- 
pressions and unemployment and sacrific- 
ing the lives of tomorrow’s young Americans 
on the battlefields of a defensive war. 

It means that within the Concil of the 
United Nations Organization we must insist 
upon complete respect for treaties and agree- 
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ments in Iran and Manchuria and through- 
out the world. We must equally insist on the 
fulfillment of the letter and spirit of the 
United Nations Charter in the Dutch Indies 
and in Indochina and in Palestine. 

It means that we should not tie our foreign 
policy down to that of any other one nation. 
And that except insofar as the United Na- 
tions Organization of the Pan American 
Union may duly speak for all its members, 
no other nation shall speak for the United 
States of America in world affairs. It means 
that we will not enter into any combinations 
against the Soviet Union or any other nation 
but that we will insist that all abide by the 
letter and the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter and their international agreements. 
It means that we will approve of the con- 
sideration by United Nations Social and Eco- 
nomic Council, or Assembly, or Security 
Council, as the case may appropriately be, of 
any proper requests for readjustments in 
international agreements, to obtain fair ac- 
cess to raw materials and to trade. It means 
that we must vigorously conserve our food 
and extend rapid assistance to those who 
hunger. 

Ii means that we should not confuse 
friendship for other nations of the world with 
the condoning of treacherous action by cur 
citizens at home. We should make it very 
clear that any citizen of our country who 
treasonably and persistently follows the line 
of any other nation to the exclusion and 
harm of the freely determined policy of our 
own nation, whether that line be commu- 
nistic or imperialistic or Fascist, serves 
neither mankind nor his country and de- 
serves neither citizenship nor public office nor 
civic leadership. 

We should make it clear that the basic con- 
cepts of individual human rights and the 
freedoms of religion, of speech, of press, of 
property, have been the root cause of the 
great strength and resilience and the high 
standard of living of our country and we 
should not hesitate to encourage in a friend- 
ly manner, the gradual change of other 
peoples through their own decisions toward 
the attainment of similar individual rights 
and freedoms as a means of improving their 
own standards of living, their own supply of 
cons..mer goods, their own stability of gov- 
ernment, their own enjoyment of life. 

Fellow citizens, let us never take this 
freedom of ours lightly. Let us guard it with 
vigilance from any assault from any quar- 
ter. Let us not forget that freedom is more 
precicus than life itself. That tyrannically 
imposed slavery is worse than war. That 
freedom is not something for one to enjoy 
and another to be deprived of. That liberty 
mvst not be confused with license. 

Whenever I speak of freedom I shall al- 
ways remember an experience at the close 
of war with Japan in the release of our pris- 
oners of war from Japan. We heard of a 
large prisoner-of-war camp in the interior 
on the westward coast of Honshu. The re- 
port told of a young officer in this camp who, 
under unbelievable conditions, deprivation, 
and suffering, had maintained the morale 
of the fellow prisoners of this camp and 
had stood stalwart through the trying days 
of the surrender pericd even though the 
mercy planes had not been able to find his 
camp, cloud-covered in the mountains. We 
promptly flew to that area of Japan to com- 
plete the arrangements for the evacuation 
of this camp. Soon this young officer stood 
before us, lean and drawn. We told him 
we assumed he had heard that the ships 
were at Yokohama to take out his men, and 
that the trains would soon be arranged, and 
that we wanted to know how many stretchers 
would be required for those who were seri- 
ously ill. He stood looking straight at us, 
but no reply came. His lips quivered, tears 
welled in his eyes, and finally, after long 
moments that seemed like hours, he said, 
“I'm sorry, commander, but you are the first 
free men I have seen in 4 years.” Freedom 
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is precious. Prisoners of war are not the 
only kinds of prisoners in the world. There 
are prisoners of fear. There are prisoners of 
hunger. There are prisoners-of political 
views. We must realize the strength and 
preciousness of what it is we have to offer 
to the peoples of the world. We must not 
permit a false desire for short-sighted eco- 
nomic gains for ourselves or for our friends 
to divert or dim our advocacy of the precicus- 
ness of human freedom. 

Equally we must not be smug. We 
constantly look in our national mirror and 
see our own internal discriminations and 
shortcomings and infringements on liberty. 
Equally we must emphasize that our system 
built on freedom of individual men, is not a 
static system. That its great resilience comes 
from its facility for change and adjustment 
and correction. These principles of ours are 
as vibrant as life itself. We must constantly 
seek those new answers which contribute 
best to the individual liberties and to the 
economic and spiritual well-being of the 
people as a whole. Equally we must em- 
phasize that there can be no lasting freedom, 
no stable improvement in standards of liv- 
ing, unless there is a respect for law. 

The United States of America, peopled by 
sons and daughters of every nation in the 
world, is in a unique position. It can con- 
tribute much to the world. It can continue 
to learn much from the rest of the world 

We know full well that men in many lands 
cannot attain in one short leap what we 
have been favored to attain in a century 
and a half of building on unusual begin- 
nings. We shall hail each step of progress 
in other lands and extend that friendly help- 
ing band that means so much. We shall 
nold our tongues and refrain from continuous 
carping criticism of other nations when we 
do not know their own problems and we have 
not suffered as they have suffered. 

For if we hold fast to fundamentals and 
demonstrate the vitality of alert, successful 
adjustment to the new conditions and the 
advancement of science, we will find that 
gradually men in other lands, under many 
forms of government, will be acquiring in- 
creased individual liberties and with 
improved standards of living. 

We, and every other nation, must con- 
stantly remind ourselves that we have so 
much to lose by narrow isolation and by 
repressive selfishness, so much to lose by war, 
so much more to lose by subjugation, and so 
much to gain by broad constructive world- 
wide economic policies and by greater freedom 
for all men, and by peace. 

President Monroe gave s 
to freedom in many lands in his famous 
declaration of 1822. “The mention of Greece 
fills the mind with the most exalted senti- 
ments and arouses in our bosoms the best 
feelings of which our nature is susceptible 
Superior skill and refinement in the art 
heroic gallantry in action 
triotism, enthusiastic zeal 
favor of public liberty are 
our recollections of ancient Greece. Th 
such a country should have been over- 
whelmed, and so long hidden, as it were m 
the world, under a gloomy despotism, hx 
been a cause of unceasing and deep regret 
to generous minds of ages past. It w 
natural, therefore, that the reappe 
these people in their original character, con- 
tending in favor of their liberties, should re- 
duce the great excitement and sympathy in 
their favor, which have been so signally dis- 
played throughout the United State A 
strong hope is entertained that these people 
will recover their independence, and resume 
their equal station among the of 
the earth.” 

Extreme is the suffering in Greece tcday 
Her stalwart fight in this last war, recognized 
in General Marshall's final report, did not 
prevent in fact added to, the extreme of he! 
devastation. The suffering of her peoples is 
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one part of the suffering of the peoples of the 
world. Let us not think of them only as 
Greeks and Poles and Russians and French- 
men and Danes and Chinese. Let us think 
of them as men—yes, as men—and women— 
and children. Let us think of the basic 
dignity of the human being. This is a time 
for greatness. The United States of America 
must—and will—respond. 


Letter of Reserve Officers of the Naval 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Reserve Officers of the Naval Service, 
known as RONS, organized subsequent 
to the cessation of hostilities, has already 
indicated its awareness of legislation af- 
fecting the military services and has ex- 
pressed its interest by sending commu- 
nications on matters relating to the 
services to Members of the Congress. 
Recently I have received such a com- 
munication from this organization, 
which I extend as part of my remarks. 

Such organizations as RONS have an 
opportunity of performing an extremely 
worthwhile public service, being com- 
posed as it is largely of civilian sailors, 
who have an understanding both of the 
problems confronting regular naval offi- 
cers and the viewpoint of civilian tax- 
payers and citizens. I welcome its con- 
tinued interest in matters affecting the 
Navy, feeling fully confident that its 
efforts and influence will not be devoted 
to a carping criticism of the Navy De- 
partment but rather to a wholesome, 
constructive, and progressive program 
for the benefit and improvement of the 
Navy, as well as the security of our 
Nation. 

The communication follows: 


RESERVE OFFICERS OF THE 
NAVAL SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1946. 
W. STERLING COLE, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CoLe: Reserve Officers of the 
Naval Services, organized since VJ-day, is an 
association of Reserve officers of the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. Practically 
all of the members have now returned to 
civilian life after participating in World War 
II. The membership represents a cross sec- 
tion of the 350,000 Reserve officers of these 
3 services. The RONS executive committee 
has approved this letter. 

As Reserve Officers, we are vitally affected by 
the proposed drastic cut in the naval budget. 
We supplied about 19 out of every 20 officers 
in the wartime Navy. We are subject to re- 
call to combat duty. Therefore, we feel that 
we have a right to insist upon a naval budget 
that will provide continuous training for all 
Reservists. As Reserves, we certainly have a 
right to a fighting chance for our lives if 
there is another war. Without proper train- 
ing, we will not have such a chance. 

We believe that the Congress should know 
that no money is being provided for any 
training of the Volunteer Reserve which is 


Hon 


by far the largest part of the Naval Reserve. 
In any future emergency, the Navy will, in 
a large measure, be dependent upon this Re- 
serve for immediate manning of our fleet and 
shore establishments. 

Our Volunteer Air Reserve will be an illu- 
sion. We just will not have one. No money 
is provided for any refresher training. A 
pilot, who doesn’t fly, soon ceases to be a pilot. 

Our reserve for the fleet will be only a token 
reserve. The number of ships for reserve 
training will have to be reduced from 73, as 
planned, to only 16. 

We feel that we must warn the Congress 
that the Nation will be resting its security 
on a paper reserve that does not and will not 
actually exist unless adequate funds are 
provided. 

We cannot but ask who or what is respon- 
sible for this sudden radical cut in the naval 
budget in the face of a most critical world 
situation. It would be hard to understand 
in a stabilized world; it is incomprehensible 
to us under the present conditions. 

We urge the Congress to provide sufficient 
funds for a Navy adequate to guarantee our 
control of the sea-air approaches to our 
Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE C. CARUSI, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
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Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Sumner Welles, from the Washington 
Post: 

FOREIGN POLICY 
_ (By Sumner Welles) 
THE FIRST LINE OF OUR SECURITY 

The controversy raised by Mr. Churchill’s 
speeches has fixed attention on the military 
aspects of American security. It has led 
public opinion to concentrate primarily upon 
our armed strength, and upon the related 
problems of our defense. 

The security of the United States depends 
upon innumerable factors. It depends in 
part on our internal unity, on the striking 
power of our air, naval, and military forces, 
on our ability to find safeguards for new 
scientific inventions, on our productive ca- 
pacity, on the raw materials available to us, 
and on the strategic position of our territory. 

But obviously, the security of the United 
States will be determined first of all by the 
policies of other peoples. It depends upon 
the desire of other peoples to seek their se- 
curity and their prosperity in the same way 
in which we seek our own safety and well- 
being. It depends upon the willingness of 
other peoples to cooperate with us in creat- 
ing the kind of peaceful world order to which 
We are now pledged. 

The future safety of the United States will 
be insured by the success of the United 
Nations. The success of that organization 
will be advanced in proportion to our ability 
to achieve close and friendly understandings 
with other peoples and convince them, when- 
ever necessary, of the desirability in their 
own interest of working with us toward that 
commmon goal, 
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It is precisely in that field that the Govern. 
ment of the United States has so often faileq 
during the last year. 

Wendell Willkie used to speak of the “res. 
ervoir of good will” which the United States 
had available to it throughout other parts 
of the world. That reservoir, unfortunately, 
is very rapidly being drained dry. 

There has arisen an extraordinary confu- 
sion of thought with regard to Mr. Churchil!’s 
recent speeches. There has been a concerted 
effort to make it appear that the former 
Prime Minister was urging the creation of a 
military alliance of the English-speaking 
countries, of an exclusive character, for the 
purpose of dominating the rest of the world, 

Naturally, the United Nations Charter 
would not be worth the paper it is written 
on if any member state, or any group of 
states, were to attempt to dominate all other 
peoples. Mr. Churchill has made it entirely 
clear that what he is so eloquently urging is 
an increasing cooperation or the English- 
speaking democracies for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the objectives in which they believe 
and which are set forth in the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

We are inclined to overlook the significance 
to us of the fact that the English-speaking 
democracies all believe that the establish- 
ment of a world order based upon law and 
justice, rather than upon force and domina- 
tion, offers the most certain method of fur- 
thering their own welfare. 

The British Empire—even though Mr. 
Churchill will not be there to preside over 
its liquidation—has reached its end. Mr. 
Attlee, by his pledge of complete independ- 
ence to India, has proclaimed the termina- 
tion of the age of imperialism. 

But the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
that federation of English-speaking democ- 
racies, will continue to survive as a bul- 
wark for a decent world order, provided 
the United States collaborates with it, within 
the framework of the United Nations. 

If, because of current misrepresentations 
and recriminations, we fail so to cooperate, 
we wili thereby lose one of our most eflec- 
tive means of strengthening the first line 
of our security. 

The key problem of our foreign policy has 
been to eStablish a friendly working relation 
with the Soviet Union which would progres- 
sively strengthen the UN. In that endeavor 
we have so far wholly failed. 

But in our supplementary policies, which 
should have been designed to increase our 
opportunities of obtaining the support of 
other nations for our objectives, we have 
failed almost as completely. 

Our recent policies in Latin America have 
been incredibly stupid as well as humiliat- 
ingly unsuccessful. Our procedure in west- 
ern and central Europe and in the Near 
East has been almost as inept. 

American public opinion should be de- 
manding from this Government some co- 
herent program of foreign policy which will 
refill the reservoir of good will toward the 
United States. 

It should insist on the elimination of all 
those factors which have been directly re- 
sponsible for the tragic mistakes which have 
been committed in so many aspects of our 
foreign policy, and which have contributed 
so greatly to the reduction abroad of the 
influence and former prestige of this coun- 
try. It should urge the appointment, at this 
most critical moment, to high diplomatic 
missions abroad of men who have the knowl- 
edge and experience, as well as the ability 
needed. It should make it clear that it 1e- 
alizes that the safety of this Nation de- 
pends upon the foreign policy which is now 
carried out in the name of the United States, 
and upon the skill with which that policy is 
executed in the field. 

For it is to its foreign policy that the 
United States must look for the first line of 
its security. 











Jackson Day Address of Hon. James 
Forrestal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. F, EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of the Navy James V. Forrestal delivered 
more than a political address at the re- 
cent Jackson Day dinner in my own New 
Orleans. He delivered a thought-pro- 
voking address, meaty in substance 
which should have the attention of 
thinking men and women. 

For that reason I have asked the priv- 
ilege of placing his address in the Recorp 
at this time, as follows: 


New Orleans on Jackson Day may not be 
the most secure harbor for an advocate of 
sea power—133 years ago Old Hickory 
thrashed an amphibious landing made un- 
der the guns of the greatest fleet of that 
era. On the other hand, it is a most ap- 
propriate forum for the civilian representa- 
tive of the United States Navy in view of its 
long association with American naval and 
military history. 

At the moment New Orleans, as headquar- 
ters of the Eighth Naval District, has as 
commandant one of the naval heroes of the 
recent war, Admiral Aaron S. Merrill, a na- 
tive of Biloxi, Miss., a leader who embodies 
the highest traditions of the naval service. 
To the boldness of his tactics in night oper- 
ations in the narrow and difficuit waters run- 
ning from the Solomons to the Admiralties 
and New Guinea, Admiral Halsey attributes 
a large measure of our success in clearing 
the South Pacific waters of Japanese naval 
power. The bombardments of New Georgia 
and Kolombangara Islands and the battle of 
Empress Augusta Bay off Bougainville reflect 
honor and glory upon the American Navy. 
High on the list of men who helped to make 
that record is “Tip” Merrill. 

While I am dealing with personalities I 
should like to acknowledge the debt which 
the Navy owes to your two Senators, JOHN 
H. OVERTON and ALLEN J. ELLENDER, and to 
that able member of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, F. Epwarp HEBERT. 
Upon the latter, by the way, must rest the 
responsibility for whatever pain I may in- 
flict upon you tonight. 

I am always mindful of the brief spate 
in which any speaker can hope to be a 
tenant of the mind of his audience. What 
I have to say, therefore, will be measured 
by my appraisal of the limits oi your patience. 
I have been exposed quite frequently myself 
to the autointoxication and self-hypnosis 
which is chronic with speakers, and for that 
reason I am rossibly somewhat more sensi- 
tive than most of the early arrival of boredom. 

I will identify the few ideas which I 
propose to talk about. I would like to dis- 
cuss the American Navy and its relation to 
world affairs; the Democratic Party in par- 
ticular and politics in general; and, finally, 
Andrew Jackson, whose birthday provides 
the occasion for this dinner. 

The people of the world are desperately 
anxious for peace. All men are agreed on 
that. Doubts and fears relate only to the 
method by which an enduring peace may be 
assured. 

I do not propose to contribute at length to 
the many and thoughtful discussions on this 
subject, especially since it is an area that lies 
outside of my responsibility. I feel com- 
pelled, however, to emphasize the view that 
any hope for peace must rest upon the suc- 
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cess of the United Nations Organization and 
upon the good will, sincerity, and patience 
which the governments of the world bring 
to this vital task. 

A forceful insistence upon the principles of 
international justice is imperative. To this 
end we shall need an unfaltering national 
will to implement those principles. To be 
prepared for our task we must maintain our 
economic and military power as an essential 
instrument for peace. In no other way can 
we effectively discharge our vital responsi- 
bility to national and world security. 

American policy as enunciated by Presi- 
dent Truman and Mr. Byrnes, and British 
policy as stated by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin, 
rest upon the success of the United Nations 
Organization. The Russians, too, have as- 
serted their faith in this new world struc- 
ture. But if the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is to succeed, the labor that goes into 
its building must be accompanied by patient 
acceptance of the fact that the structure can- 
not be completed and the house made ready 
to live in overnight. Painstaking efforts 
will be required. A single stroke, a single 
speech, no matter how brilliant, or fervent 
wishes for success will not suffice. 

The great commonwealth of States which 
now constitutes the United States of America 
took a century in the building. I think it is 
both dangerous and unwise to assume that 
the writing of a charter, the statement of 
objectives, the subscriptions to high ideals— 
that these alone are capable of producing a 
viable instrument for the government of the 
world. 

My own allegiance to the Democratic Party 
was largely sealed 25 years ago by my belief 
in the concept of the League of Nations. It 
seemed to me then, as it seems to me now, 
that the United States had two alternatives: 
To join and promote with all the vigor at its 
command an international organization for 
world security and peace; or, failing that, to 
maintain such a state of readiness for war as 
to serve clear notice to any nation planning 
conquest that American power would in- 
evitably crush the aggressor. 

Twenty-five years ago we failed to adopt 
either alternative. We denied to President 
Wilson his great objective of incorporating 
America into a league for world organiza- 
tion. Three years later, having thus put our 
head in the sand, we proceeded at the Dis- 
armament Conference of 1922 to strip our- 
selves of our naval strength. 

We must not follow this course again. 
Either we make the United Nations work or 
we face a world in which we must maintain 
such overwhelming military power as to make 
it abundantly clear that future aggressors 
will eventually suffer the ruinous fate of 
Japan and Germany. 

Until the structure in which the United 
Nations is to dwell is far more solidly estab- 
lished, we must retain adequate military 
strength. So long as power is necessary to 
obtain peace, it must reside with those whose 
history shows that they have not abused 
power. 

What is the place of the Navy in this re- 
tention of power by the United States? The 
sea-air power of our Navy guarantees for us 
and other peaceful governments the freedom 
of the seas, the security of the great ocean 
lanes over which our commerce flows, and 
it protects those lanes in case we are again 
driven to the use of force against any inter- 
national aggressors. 

Our naval power should be the visible evi- 
dence of American determination to seek its 
own security through the preservation of 
world security. Specifically, I mean that it 
should be clear to all the world that the 
American Navy will be free to traverse any 
of the international sea lanes in the dis- 
charge of its duties and in the fulfillment 
of its historic mission, operating in any 
climate and under any conditions on the 
seas, below them or above them, 
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We shall retain only a part of our tre- 
mendous wartime strength in active service, 
but it is highly important that our ships in 
the inactive fleet be laid up with great care 
so that they may be quickly available in an 
emergency. And it behooves us, above all else, 
to ensure that naval research is maintained 
at the same high level which during this war 
resulted in revolutionary developments such 
as radar and sonic devices. Through re- 
search we gained decisive advantages over 
our enemies. 

This being a political speech, I would like 
to venture a little into a phase of interna- 
tional politics which I know is in the minds 
of every thoughtful citizen of this country. 
Is Russia willing to join in the great effort 
for the success of the United Nations Or- 
ganization? As I have said, Russia has as- 
serted its faith in this instrument for world 
government. 

The Russians still believe quite sincerely 
and with deep intensity in the Marxian dia- 
lectic, and that the Soviet society— as Mr 
Stalin called it in his speech of & month 
ago—is the society which provides the great- 
est hope for the common people and the only 
society which, internationally applied, can 
prevent war. Now I disagree with equal in- 
tensity with Mr. Stalin’s statement, but I do 
not believe that the difference in our con- 
cepts of government, economics, and social 
organization necessarily means that we have 
to fight each other to prove the success of 
either. 

Mr. Willkie gained a good deal of attention 
by his book called One World. I raise 
the question here tonight whether possibly 
he and some of the rest of us have not exag- 
gerated the possibilities of creating one world 
from the viewpoint of government, of poli- 
tics, and of economics. I believe in personal 
liberty, in the freedom of men to work as they 
choose—in other words, it is an understate- 
ment to say that I am against a collective 
society for America and for Americans, but 
I do not couple that with the assertion that 
only our form of society is workable. In fact 
it may reasonably be questioned whether our 
ideas of self-government, our adherence ti 
the importance of personal freedom, of per- 
sonal liberty, are applicable overnight or 
within the forseeable future to all the mil- 
lions of varied peoples who make up the 
rest of the globe. 

I happen to believe that our society and 
our Government have offered and continue 
to offer the greatest assurance to people in 
search of freedom and of opportunity, not 
as members of an amorphous mass of human 
beings but rather as individuals with respect 
for personality, for personal liberty, for the 
great freedoms of speech, of worship, and of 
political action. But I think the best way 
to convince the rest of the world of the 
success of our system is not by destroying 
any other system, but rather by the example 
of success itself—a success which politically 
and socially means the continuous and sure 
extension of increasing opportunity, of in- 
creasing education, of an increasing division 
of the fruits of society among all members 
of it, without denying to the leaders who 
make great contributions either in terms of 
science, of production, of management, or 
government, the rewards, be they monetary 
or honorific, which go with great accom- 
plishments. 

I think we should use every means at our 
command to make clear to the world what 
we know to be a fact, that this Nation exists 
to serve and not to exploit, that it does not 
seek expanded power or territory, but that it 
always will fight when the apostles of force 
gather themselves for conquest. 

I said I was going to talk about politics 
and I will do so now. 

It is sometimes popular in this country to 
attack and deride politicians as being of a 
very low order of humanity. For those who 
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indulge this view I recommend a most inter- 
esting article by a distinguished American 
journalist and diplomat, Mr. Claude Bowers, 
in last July’s Virginia Quarterly, called “In 
Defense of Politicians.” He pointed out that 
derogation of politicians and political lead- 
ers is usually one of the steps along the road 
to dictatorship. For the whole business of 
democratic government is politics. One can 
no more have democratic government with- 
out politics than you have have the flower 
without the seed. 

Having for 6 years been exposed to some of 
the problems of national administration, I 
can say with conviction that unless politics 
is the business of every Man and woman in 
this country the Government which gives us 
the liberties and privileges we so highly value 
cannot survive. I pay high tribute to the 
men-and women who labor in either party in 
the tedious work of primary elections, who 
run for office and who serve their country 
either in their State legislatures or in 
Congress. 

It seems to me that this was the great 
guiding principle of Jackson, the man whom 
we honor tonight. He recognized that the 
survival of this Nation, that the success of 
its Government, depend not upon the lead- 
ership of a select few but rather upon the 
ability of the people to understand what 
government means and what part they play 
in directing government. 

Jackson, who has been called a political 
radical, it seems to me, actually was, like 
many radicals come to power, a conserva- 
tive in action. Born in the South, identi- 
fied with the great surge of the West, fiercely 
devoted to the interest of his own com- 
munity, he nevertheless had a clear view of 
the importance of the National Union and 
he did not fail to act with speed and firm- 
ness when he saw that Union in peril. 

Let me add this one final thought about 
politics. From time to time one hears it 
stated as a deplorable fact that the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties are not con- 
structive media for political action in this 
country, because both have crosscuts and 
schisms of political and economic think- 
ing-—that in the Democratic Party the South 
is conservative, the great industrial cities 
of the North radical; that in the Republican 
Party the Northeast and the Middle West 
are conservative and the Northwest tradi- 
tionally radical. 

I question whether this is an evil thing, 
whether it would necessarily be of great 
benefit to have two parties, one radical and 
one conservative. May it not be that the 
genius of government in this country has 
been our ability to balance in both parties 
the radical and conservative, to temper the 
extreme zealots of what is called the left 
wing and at the same time so to challenge 
the complacent inertia of conservatives 
as to make them see that people must have 
the sense of constant movement along the 
road to a good life? 

I hold myself to be a liberal, and yet we 
must remember that it is not always becom- 
ing to boast of liberalism, especially since 
one cannot be exactly sure what the criteria 
are. Mr. Shaw, you may remember, in 
Androcles and the Lion, underlined with 
gentle irony the smugness of one of the early 
saints who boasted of his humility. Liberal- 
ism is neither the special privilege nor the 
private property of any one group, and many 
men in many different ways advance the 
cause of liberty and liberalism—men in busi- 
ness, men in labor, men in the church, and 
men in the Government. 

Finally, I would like to pay a special tribute 
to our President, Harry Truman. I can say 
with conviction and deep earnestness that he 
exemplifies what I have said, that I have had 
him constantly in mind in these remarks 
that I have made about politics. He has come 
up unsullied in the practical field of political 


action. He came to the Presidency with a 
long service in the Senate. In the highest 
office in the land he has displayed a sense of 
political reaiity—and by that I mean that 
Government is the practical expression of 
political action—and along with that reality 
there goes a freedom from cynicism, plus 
positive faith in his fellow citizens, and a 
deep humility flowing from a consciousness 
of the tremendous responsibilities that he 
bears on behalf of the citizens of this country 
and of the world. 


The OPA Should Abdicate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
businessmen can have no confidence in 
the future under the OPA tyrannous pro- 
gram of a virtual dictatorship. 

The process of production requires the 
laying out of capital, venture capital. 
What businessman can afford to risk his 
savings and perchance borrowed money 
under the uncertain conditions created 
by the ever-changing regulations brought 
about by the edicts of OPA? No intelli- 
gent man of business will take either 
short or long risks in the field of business 
or industry where a bureaucracy is vested 
with power to ruin an enterprise without 
even a moment’s notice. 

The OPA has evidently taken the 
formula used by Caligula—according to 
Dio Cassius—who wrote his laws in very 
small character and hung them upon 
high pillars, the more effectually to 
ensnare the people. Without confidence 
in the future, without trust in the Gov- 
ernment, and without assurance that the 
rules of the game will not be suddenly 
changed, there cannot be maximum pro- 
duction under a free enterprise system. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an editorial published in 
the Wall Street Journal of March 27, 
1946: 

IT SHOULD ABDICATE 

A careful reading of the full text of Mr. 
Bernard Baruch’s statement to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee certainly 
leaves no impression that he-had any inten- 
tion of giving unreserved endorsement to 
the operations of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Most people will not read the full 
text. Those who “read as they run” will be- 
lieve that Mr. Baruch plumped for price con- 
trol and has lined up with that company of 
which Chester Bowles is the leader—at least 
the most vociferous. And it is just a little 
hard to believe that Mr. Baruch meant to 
lend his great prestige to that group. 

We see here another illustration of at- 
tempting to compromise with this thing 
which is called OPA. When one attempts 
@ middle ground he is driven, as was Mr. 
Baruch, to warn against economic dictator- 
ship and at the same time endorse a system 
which controls prices, which through price 
control also controls profits and production 
and which, as Mr. Baruch said, logically calls 
for wage control. He is forced to say that 
this thing is bad and yet we must keep it 
for a while. He is forced to warn against 
subsidies, as Mr. Baruch did, all the time 
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knowing that OPA is extending the area of 
subsidies. 

The idea that there can be some selective 
price control, which will leave business 
largely free is as fatuous as can be, and the 
whole course of OPA shows it. Its whole 
record has been one of gradual extension of 
its power. When its prices deranged pro- 
duction, it set rules for control of production. 
When factories were unable to produce under 
these rules, it began to call harsh names and 
to instruct its agents to pursue methods that 
resembled nothing so much as the tactics 
of the gestapo. 

OPA has had three Administrators. The 
first one gathered about him a staff which 
included some zealous people, at least one 
of whom made speeches informing his audi- 
ence that the system of free enterprise had 
passed. The second Administrator, a man of 
utmost fairness, was overwhelmed by the 
opposition of the staff he had inherited and 
by the gargantuan proportions of the job he 
had undertaken. Then came Mr. Bowles, who 
has replied to criticism with the statement 
that his failures were caused by a crisis and 
the crisis in turn resulted from gocd busi- 
ness and high employment. 

Now the hope is held out that under an- 
other Administrator OPA will cease to com- 
mit absurdities which are holding back pro- 
duction and thus bringing the danger of in- 
flation. That hope is in vain. If the Ad- 
ministrator were a superman of the best of 
intentions, it would still be vain. As soon 
as he touches one price, he deranges half a 
dozen other prices and in adjusting the half 
dozen he deranges 3 dozen more and so ig 
progresses. Human failure accentuates the 
absurdities of OPA but the fundamental 
trouble is that the job is beyond any human 
capacity. 

A fine Christian gentleman once was asked 
what would be his first act if he were made 
dictator and he replied, “I’d abdicate.” And 
if we are to have a free economy supporting a 
democratic society that is just what OPA 
must do—voluntarily or otherwise. 


American Legion Commander Supports 
Original Wyatt Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, Charles G. 
Bolte, chairman, American Veterans 
Committee, in a telegram to John Stelle, 
national commander, American Legion, 
has congratulated him on his support of 
the original Wyatt housing program, 
which Mr. Bolte described as being “of 
immeasurable benefit to all veterans.” 
Citing the rallies sponsored by AVC 
throughout the Nation, the AVC chair- 
man stated, “your support will be helpful 
in achieving successful passage of the 
bill.” The telegram follows: 


Mr, JOHN STELLE, 
National Commander, American Legion 
Headquarters, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Think it splendid that you have thrown 
your weight behind the veterans’ housing 
program. The American Veterans Committee 
feels that your support will be helpful in 
achieving successful passage of the bill. I 
hope that we can have the closest association 
in this fight for decent veterans’ housing. 
AVC has sponsored many rallies throughcut 















he United States in favor of Mr. Wyatt’s 
cram, These same AVC members will aid 
ur posts in every way possible in rallying 
support for the original Wyatt plan which is 
‘immeasurable benefit to all veterans. 
CHARLES G. BOLTE, 
Chairman, American Veterans Committee. 





Atom Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday. March 27, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks, I include an editorial 
from today’s issue of the Washington 
Post entitled “Atom Control”: 


ATOM CONTROL 


Science, which brought about the release of 
atomic energy, has now proposed a means by 
which it may be controlled. Only the barest 
outline of this means, details of which are 
contained in a report made confidentially to 
the Senate Committee on Atomic Energy by 
Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson, has 
as yet been revealed to the public. The 
report as a whole should be published without 
delay. It was prepared under State Depart- 
ment auspices by a special study group 
headed by the Chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Mr. David E. Lilienthal, and 
including one of the outstanding scientists in 
the wartime atomic-bomb project, Dr. J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer. Application of the Means 
of control proposed by this committee re- 
mains a problem of statesmanship; that is, a 
political problem. The public, therefore, has 
every right to know the control potentialities 
which are available and to judge the efforts 
made to realize them. 

t is possible, according to the State De- 
artment group which studied the problem, 
>» “denature” fissionable materials so that 
hey cannot be used as explosives without 
najor modifications of plant and equipment. 
t is proposed, therefore, that the mining 
and production of uranium and thorium, the 
only natural elements which can readily be 
transformed into atomic explosives, be abso- 
lutely controlled by an agency of the United 
Nations and that this agency license use of 
them to any country, in a “denatured” state 
only, for peaceful purposes. This method of 
control involves a minimum of interference in 
the internal affairs of participating countries 
and makes possible genuinely effective sur- 
veillance. It should go far toward allaying 
international distrust. It constitutes, indeed, 
a richly hopeful contribution to world peace, 
Here at last is an assurance that, with wise 
statesmanship, the development of atomic 
energy can be reserved for the benefit rather 
than for the destructfon of mankind. 

The knowledge that such a means of con- 
trol exists makes more imperative than ever 
the enactment of sound legislation for atomic 
energy development in the United States. 
And it makes more urgent than ever the 
transfer of authority over this development 
from military to civilian hands. For atomic 
energy remains, so far as the military is con- 
cerned, simply a weapon. We must begin 
to think of it and prepare to harness it as 
motive power for industry, as benevolent 
heat for our cities, as a healing agent for 
medicine. And we must make ready, of 
course, to adapt our own policies respecting 
atomic energy to the international control 
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without which its benefits can never be 
realized. 

It is obvious that if we are to persuade 
other nations to embrace the method of con- 
trol which our scientists have proposed, we 
must impart to them some of the “secrets” 
to which we have been clinging too tena- 
ciously. They are mortally dangerous se- 
crets, bound to be discovered in any case. A 
sharing of them as scon as the system of 
control now said to be feasible is agreed 
upon will afford us more security than we 
could ever enjoy through a precarious exclu- 
sivity. We have a fateful choice to make— 
the old, old choice between isolationism and 
internationalism. Atomic energy is a force 
so elementary and so potent that it must knit 
the world together into unity or blast it 
asunder. 





Philippine Trade Bill, H. R. 5856—An 
Analysis and Some Suggestions by Mr. 
Vincente Villamin, Filipino Economist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. PHILLIFS. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will take up the Philippine 
trade bill, H. R. 5856. I wish to insert in 
the REcorpD an analysis of the measure 
by a Filipino of vast knowledge of Phil- 
ippine-American economic matters. 

The author, Mr. Vicente Villamin, is a 
lawyer and economist, who has 25 years 
of experience in economic questions. 
Mr. Villamin did the unusual thing by 
stating frankly to the congressional com- 
mittees which heard the Philippine bills 
that he spoke only. for himself and that 
he would not benefit personally under the 
trade bill and, further, that he would not 
make any claims for his war losses under 
the rehabilitation bill. Mr. Villamin says 
that he is actuated solely by a desire to 
serve the Filipino people in these critical 
times in their history, adding that with- 
out getting into politics he is retiring 
from private life. 

The analysis follows: 

THE PHILIPPINE TRADE BILL, H. R. 5856 

Congress desires to help the Philippines re- 
build herself and make her independence 
scheduled for July 4, 1946, successful. 

WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING 

Four bills have been considered by Con- 
gress and two of them are already laws. 
These latter two are an act placing the Phil- 
ippines within the operation of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, and an act turn- 
ing over to the Philippine government the 
accumulated internal taxes on certain Phil- 
ippine products amounting to $73,000,000. 
The trade bill will be discussed in the House 
from tomorrow, March 28. The rehabilita- 
tion bill, which passed the Senate on Decem- 
ber 5 last, is still in a House committee, 
Congress authorized in 1934, but never appro- 
priated, the payment of about $24,000,000 as 
the profit of the Philippines based on the 
dollar-peso ratio from the devaluation of the 
American dollar, from which operation the 
American Government made a profit, which 
was utilized as expendable funds, of around 
$2,800 ,000,000. 

To appreciate the effects of the trade bill 
(H. R. 5856) and the rehabilitation bill (S. 
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1610), an exposition of Philippine conditions 
is essential. 
WAR LOSSES 

The War Damage Corporation, an RFC sub- 
sidiary, sent three investigators to the Phil- 
ippines and reported that the apprcximate 
total war losses amount to $800,000,090, of 
which $196,000,000 is public property, $464,- 
000,000 is private, and $139,000,000 are re- 
ligious properties. The industrial losses may 
be roughly estimated as follows: fSuzar 65 
percent, coconut oil 95 percent, tobacco prod- 
ucts 95 percent, mining 70 percent, shipping 
70 percent, and land transportation 60 per- 
cent. The estimate of losses by the Philip- 
pine government is over $1,200,009,000, which 


in point of completeness and present-day 
repiacement values is logically the more 
nearly correct figure. 

The Philippine Government today is 


spending on the basis of $150,000,000 per 
annum on an uncertain income of less than 
$40,000,000. In normal times, the annual 
budget was balanced at approximately $€0,- 
060,000. On the day the Philippines becomes 
a republic it will be in debt and funds will 
have to be found to operate it. 

FINANCIAL ASSETS 

However, there are two financial items that 
lighten up the somber picture, items which 
if wisely used could bring about the 
country’s revival from war and which could 
be the functional base for its future 
bility, prosperity, and progress. These are 
(a) the $520,000,000 which Congress will ap- 
propriate to meet partially the war damages, 
and (b) a national nest egg of some $500,- 
000,000 which the Americans spent in the 
Philippines during and since the war. This 
grand total of $1,020,000,000 is four times the 
value of the country’s annual production, 
nine times its yearly exports, and seven times 
the monetary circulation. 

Under the trade bill, if not prevented by 
administrative regulations, the Philippines 
will exhaust those two financial assets in 5 to 
8 years, precipitating a severe economic de- 
pression. Not that the law is not helpful, 
but rather it is not helpful encugh, and in 
the evaluation of advantages, the United 
States comes out at the long end and the 
Philippines the short, presenting the spec- 
tacle that it is the United 
being helped primarily. 


sta- 


States that is 
PHILIPPINE TRADE 

Over 90 percent of Philippine production, 
outside of the people’s two main articles of 
diet—rice and fish—is exportable surplus. 
An estimate of the Philippine-American 
trade in the 5 years following independence 
should convince Congress to make the trade 
bill more liberal to the Philippines. 

The normal trade between the two coun- 
tries is roughly $225,000,000 yearly. In the 





next 5 years the Philippines, by reason of 
the inherent paucity of rehabilitation, can 
export to the United States less than one- 
half of normal, while the United States, 


precisely on account of the need of rehabili- 
tation, will export about two times the normal 
amount. There are no quantitative restric- 
tions on American products entering the 
Philippines, although Philippine products are 
under quota limitations in the United States. 


ELOQUENT FIGURES 


Expressed in figures, the average annual 
exports of the Philippines to the United 
States, including precious metals, will be 


about $80,000,000 against imports of approxi- 
mately $200,000,006, or a balance against the 
Philippines of $120,000,000. In prewar years, 
the Philippines was on the debit side of 
the ledger in the sum of $25,000,000 a year 
in the exchange of items “invisible items” 
like freight, insurance, investment returns, 
handling, financing, remittances, and other 
expenditures. In th> next 5 years, thc 

items will go up to $50,000,000 at least a y« 
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Thus the total balance against the Philip- 
pines will be about $170,000,000 a year, or 
a grand total of $850,000,000 in 5 years. 
That wipes out the total appropriation for 
rehabilitation and leaves only $17,000,000 
of the national nest egg, to be wiped out in 
the following 3 years. After that, the Philip- 
pines will begin its exports to the United 
States on the basis of decreasing quotas or 
increasing duties, while the United States 
imports into the Philippines will be only on 
a decreasing-duty basis, the bill exempting 
from quantitative restrictions. 
FULL WAR DAMAGE AMOUNT NEEDED 


Two fundamental suggestions are offered: 

1. Let Congress appropriate now the full 
amount of Philippine war damages. It is 
now clear, from news coming from Tokyo, 
that at least $12,000,000,000 worth of repara- 
tion assets will be obtainable from Japan. 
Eventually, therefore, the uncovered portion 
of the Philippine war damages in the re- 
habilitation bill of about $500,000,000 will be 
paid. So since the bill provides for the 
eventual settlement of 100 percent of the 
losses out of Japanese reparation assets, it is 
suggested that Congress advance now by in- 
creasing the appropriation the full amount 
of the losses. It will be in the nature of aid- 
advance and not a loan-gift. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE RELATIONS 


2. Let Congress realize the full meaning 
of its resolution 94 of June 19, 1944, under 
which an extensive American military estab- 
lishment will be built on Philippine territory 
after independence. When the American 
flag flies over it, the Philippines without 
benefit of treaty will in effect become an 
American military protectorate and a politi- 
cal associate, considered as such by foreign 
nations. In that situation, it is to the vital 
interest of America to have a strong, pros- 
perous and cooperative Philippines. There- 
fore, it is but logical that Congress, instead 
of passing a bill dissolving the Philippine- 
American economic ties, should consider one 
strengthening and perpetuating them. It is 
possible to make the economic relations be- 
tween the two countries less competitive and 
overwhelmingly complementary to _ their 
mutual benefit. 


WHAT BILL DOES 


The trade bill (H. R. 5856) is the fifth re- 
drafting of the measure. It is very involved. 
The Filipinos will have difficulty in under- 
standing it. But they don’t have to under- 
stand it fully if they want to receive the en- 
tire benefits of the rehabilitation bill, for 
a House amendment to the latter bill states 
that no payments over $500 shall be made 
until the Filipinos have accepted the trade 
bill. 

Among the reasons why the bill is so com- 
plicated seems to be that an executive agree- 
ment is:not considered by its author as hav- 
ing the force of law both in the United States 
and in the Philippines, even after it has been 
ratified by the Philippine Congress. Addi- 
tional legislation on both sides is required 
by provisions of the bill to make the egree- 
ment effective. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENT 


The author’s contention has been upheld 
that if the effective date of the bill is to 
depend on the Philippine Constitution being 
first amended to make a part thereof a cer- 
tain section of the bill, it will not be until the 
next elections in the Philippines 4 years from 
now, in 1950, when such amendment could 
be constitutionally effectuated. The integ- 
rity of the Philippine Constitution must be 
upheld, and that could be done without im- 
pairing the provision of the bill desired to 
be made a part of the constitution by re- 
ferring to article XVI of that constitution, 
which is a verbatim copy from the “manda- 
tory provisions” of the act of Congress of 


March 24, 1934, the Philippine Independence 
Act. 


The bill establishes a modified free trade 
between the United States and the Philip- 
pines for 28 years. During the first 8 years 


there will be no duty on both sides, but from 
then on there will be increasing duties on 
both sides, excepting Philippine coconut oil, 
cigar, scrap tobacco, and pearl buttons, which 
will all be duty-free, while their quotas will 
be decreased by 5 percent yearly. 


PHILIPPINES WAIVE MORE 


Mutual waiver of duties: The Philippines 
in the first 5 years will waive about $60,000,- 
000 annually on duty-free American goods, 
while the United States will waive only 
about $20,000,000 yearly on duty-free Philip- 
pine products. In other words, the Philip- 
pines will make a sacrifice of $60,000,000 for 
the privilege of not paying the duty of $20,- 
000,000. The sacrifice will be almost enough 
to run the Philippine government econom- 
ically for a year, while the waiver by the 
American Government can meet its expenses 
for only a few hours. 

Executive agreement (title IV): The trade 
and other relations will be set forth in a 
Philippine-American Executive agreement. 
Instead of the complicated provisions of the 
bill, it should simply provide that the perti- 
nent provisions of the bill be incorporated 
in it, with the commitment by the Philip- 
pine government that section 341, defining 
the rights of Americans after independence, 
shall be made a part of the treaty required 
by article XVI of the Philippine Constitu- 
tion, thereby making it the law of the land 
then and there. If it is still desired to make 
said section 341 a part of that constitution, 
although it would be a surplusage and a de- 
parture from the present American foreign 
Policy, such could be made a part of the 
treaty. The ratification by the Philippine 
Congress of the Executive agreement shall be 
required within a period definite to be men- 
tioned in the bill. 


STATUS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


American immigration: Section 341 drops 
the clause in section 341 in the committee 
print (March 15) of the bill which says that 
Americans shall enjoy “the same rights as 
to property, residence, and occupation as 
citizens of the Philippines.” If that clause 
is inserted in the bill, sections 331, 332, and 
402 (e) can be deleted because if the Ameri- 
cans have the same right of residence in the 
Philippines as the Filipinos, it does not make 
sense to have provisions limiting their entry 
and residence in the Philippines. The Fili- 
pinos welcome as many Americans as are de- 
sirous to come to their country, which they 
helped to build, stay there at their pleasure, 
and be free to come and go without limita- 
tions. 

Filipino naturalization: Section 231 places 
Filipinos under the immigration-law provi- 
sions applicable to non-Orientals, but 
drorped the provision of its predecessor bill, 
H. R. 5185, section 17, granting Filipinos the 
right of naturalization. It is suggested that 
the provision be put back in the bill. The 
Chinese have been given by Congress the 
privilege of becoming American citizens, why 
not the Filipinos, who are “American na- 
tionals” under American law until they be- 
come aliens on July 4, 1946? 


SUGAR-QUOTA REDUCTIONS 


Sugar (sec. 211): The original quota of 
850,000 long tons is reduced in the bill by 
about 60,000 long tons. During the first 8 
years there will be no duty, but after that 
period it will pay progressively 5 percent a 
year until the full 100 percent is reached, and 
without diminution of the quota. It is sug- 
gested that the quota be reduced to 750,000 
long tons, but eliminating the duty for the 
entire period of 28 years. This duty-free 
position of Philippine sugar even on a reduced 
amount, considering the 60-percent destruc- 
tion of the industry, will place it on a more 
solid and stable basis and make it conform 
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to the agricultural diversification program 
that the Philippines must work out. 


COCONUT QUOTA AND TAX REDUCTIONS (SEE 
SUPPLEMENTARY MEMO HEREOF) 


Coconut oil (secs. 505 and 506): As an 
exception to the provisions of the bill that 
each country shall not impose any internal 
tax on each other’s products, the United 
States is continuing the processing tax of 3 
cents a pound on Philippine coconut oil, 
This tax, amounting to about $18,000,000 a 
year, was turned over to the Philippine Goy- 
ernment, but after independence such will 
not be done. The tax has proved highly bur- 
densome both to the Philippine producers 
and the American users of coconut oil. Be- 
fore the tax the average price was 4.14 cents 
a@ pound and after the tax was imposed it 
was 2.42 cents. So it is suggested that since 
the tax is not to be returned to the Philip- 
pines that it be reduced from 3 cents to 1 
cent. The American users will pay 2 cents 
less and expectedly will be able and willing 
to pay more for the product. 

It is also suggested that the quota be re- 
duced from 200,000 long tons (sec. 214~a-(3) 
to 150,000 or 125,000 long tons. With the 
industry 95 percent destroyed and adverse 
interests ever active, it would be better for 
the Philippines to place that industry on a 
more stable basis with a reduced quota. But 
there must be one quid pro quo: That the 
quota shall be intact during the entire 28 
years. 

This principle might be adopted with re- 
spect to cigar, scrap tobacco, and pearl but- 
tons. These suggestions contemplate the 
possibility and probability that there might 
be a perpetual free-trade arrangement be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines 
in harmony with their military and other 
relations. 

Luxury goods: There is no provision in the 
bill that would enable the Philippines to 
control or curtail imports of luxury goods to 
make the rehabilitation program effective 
and to keep the Philippine dollar balances 
from being dissipated. If the needful pro- 
vision is decided upon, as it should, what 
luxury goods are should be defined. 

Simplification: A last appeal is made here 
to simplify the bill and make it more liberal 
to the Philippines. 


REHABILITATION FEATURES 


The following suggestions are offered on 
the rehabilitation bill, S. 1610: 

1. Appropriate the full amount of damages. 
In line with the idea of staggering the re- 
habilitation to forestall a depression, there 
should be a provision in section 104 (d) to 
permit the recipient of war-damage fay- 
ments to reinvest them at the proper time 
to assure a reasonable success of the invest- 
ment. ~ 

2. Since foreigners in the Philippines will 
receive war-damage pzyments under section 
102 (b-1), the necessary additional appro- 
priation should be made to cover their dam- 
ages, which are estimated at about $159,000,- 
000, so the amount set aside for Americans 
and Filipinos is not reduced. 

3. Churches should be placed in the same 
category as other properties and paid for 
under the same provisions. An increase of 
total appropriation would be necessary. 


JAPANESE REPARATIONS 


4. Under section 106 (b) the amount of 
coins and bullion obtainable from Japan as 
reparations shall be applied to that part of 
the Philippine losses not covered by the 
appropriation. But before a dollar is paid 
out the bill's total appropriation of $520,- 
000,000 shall first be obtained and turned 
over to the United States Treasury. In this 
way Uncle Sam will not be out of pocket 
under the bill. General MacArthur, as of 
last December, had in his contro] Japanese 
coins and bullion, both gold and silver, 
valued at about $263,000,000. He had also 








159,000 carats of diamonds, 6,200,000 grams 
of platinum and other rare metals, all 
roughly valued at $50,000,000, making a total 
of 2313,000,000. Since these assets are in- 
adequate to carry out the bill’s provisions, 
section 106 (b) should be amended to in- 
clude precious stones, rare metals, and other 
assets, otherwise the provision will not aid 
the Philippine war sufferers. 


AGRICULTURAL STATIONS—DIVERSIFICATION 


5. Lastly, there should be an amendment, 
with special liberal appropriation, under title 
IlI, for the establishment by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of experi- 
ment stations in the Philippines to carry 
out the program of agricultural diversifica- 
tion and improvement of the yield and qual- 
i of existing products. This amendment 
is indispensable if the Philippines is to be 
less dependent on American markets and on 
too few products, and also be able to com- 
pete with foreign production. It will also 
pe highly beneficial to the United States. 
This matter is of the most vital and press- 
ing importance, 

THE FILIPINOS FOR UNITED STATES 


The Filipinos fought cheerfully with Amer- 
ica in the war, with effectiveness, and with- 
out the aid of lend-lease. 

The two bills should be as least imperfect 
as possible. They will not go into effect 
until after July of this year. They will be 
the expression of America’s good will to the 
Philippines. It is incumbent upon the Fili- 
pinos, as a token of appreciation and for 
their own sake, to do their best to make 
them work successfully and serve the best 
interests of the people. 





SUPPLEMENTARY MEMO BY MR. VILLAMIN 
COCONUT OIL PROCESSING TAX 
Problem stated 


The Ways and Means Committee has de- 
cided to continue the present law on the 
coconut oil processing tax with one excep- 
tion, to wit, that the tax collected will not 
be returned to the Philippine government 
after independence. The tax amounts to 
about $18,000,000 a year. 

Two questions arise: (1) Is Congress em- 
powered under the Constitution to turn the 
tax over to the Philippine government after 
independence; and (2) is there a quid pro 
quo from the Philippines if the tax is 
turned over to that government? 


American law 


The answers to the two questions are in 
the affirmative. 

1. Congress has the right to render finan- 
cial assistance to a foreign country “in the 
interest of stable government or for any 
reason of policy, open or secret.” (See brief 
No. 659 by the United States Government in 
Cincinnati Soap Co. v. U. S., October term, 
1936). Among the signers of this brief are 
the now Justices of the Supreme Court 
Stanley Reed, then Solicitor General, and 
Robert H. Jackson, then Assistant Attorney 
General. The Supreme Court upheld the 
contention of the Government. 

2. There are several quid pro quos from 
the Philippines for the payment of the tax 
to the Philippine government, and the prin- 
cipal one, whose monetary value is much 
greater than the tax payment, is the fact 
that American goods can enter the Philip- 
ines without quantity restrictions while 
he Philippine products are placed under 
juantity quotas. 

American policy 


The Philippine Trade Act (H. R. 5185) is 
& general give-and-take arrangement be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pines growing out of their close and co- 
operative association of nearly 50 years. It 
1s reinforced by the fact that after inde- 


pendence there will be close and coopera- 
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tive military relations between the two 
countries through the erection of impor- 
tant American military establishments on 
Philippine territory. The payment of the 
coconut oil processing tax to the Philippines 
may be placed in the same category as the 
import duties waived on Philippine prod- 
ucts, in both cases fully compensated for 
by the Philippines. 

Effect of tax on price: Average f. o. b. San 
Francisco price on coconut oil before enact- 
ment of Revenue Act (1921-30)—4.14 cents 
@ pound; after enactment of act (1935-41) — 
2.45 cents, or a decrease of 1.69 cents. 





Americans United for World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by John 
O’Donnell, from the Washington Times- 
Herald: 

CAPITAL STUFF 
(By John O’Donnell) 


That ancient mob of Moscow lovers, inter- 
nationalists, breast-beating do-gooders, save- 
Europe-and-to-hell-with-America crackpots 
have hopped on the publicity merry-go- 
round again and are sweatily and hoarsely do- 
ing business on the old stand. 

We are speaking of the gurgling little group 
that have rechristened (if that’s the correct 
term) themselves “Americans United for 
World Government.” 

It’s a new name but the racket is the oid 
one. The personalities are on parade. Slick 
come-on boys, the fat cats, the foolish fe- 
males over 50, the pompous hillbillies with 
the thin and cracked intellectual veneer 
burned in by Rhodes scholarship exposure to 
Oxford empire-thinking by the better classes. 
These make up the sucker-list. 

These are the ancient and honorable front 
guys that came into public notice way back 
in 1939-40, howling to high heaven that of 
course Great Britain should touch off a world 
war by taking the offensive against Germany 
and then—in the God-given respite of the 
phony war—did everything to halt a peace 
overwhelmingly desired by Britain, France, 
and Germany. 

Well, they got their way, and so did Roose- 
velt. 

Of course, the proof of the pudding for 
every honest American who has tasted the 
dish is the question: 

“Are you better off today, March 1946, than 
you were 6 years ago, when Roosevelt and 
these unofficial self-appointed leaders of pub- 
lic opinion decided they knew better than the 
elected Congress and pushed this peace-lov- 
ing Nation down the propaganda road to 
war?” 

“And is the world or Europe better off to- 
day than it was before the strictly phony 
drool was poured out about the now dis- 
credited ‘four freedoms’ and the now non- 
existent Atlantic Charter?” 

The front boys and gals who have blos- 
somed out as “Americans United for World 
Government”’—howling that we should ditch 
our No. 1 war weapon, the atom bomb, and 
cut our potential one-world enemies in on 
our one weapon to protect our homeland— 
are beginning to get a bit shop worn and 
weather beaten from constant exposure. 

These are the same little group of war 
mongers who bred the heady war medicine 
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back before the battle for the Polish Corridor. 
They came up again as a group which tor- 
tured honest interpretation of international 
law and bedeviled a Congress into betraying 
the voters by back-tracKing on neutrality 
legislation. 

They are the same group that, once the 
legal monstrosity lend-lease was passcd, 
shifted at once to out-and-cut warfare—the 
“fight for freedom” outfit. 

And when Senator CLaupE Pepper, of Flor- 
ida, came up with a high-pressure, profes- 
sionally written, full-dress speech in the 
Senate last week, calling for our destruction 
of all atom bombs and atom-bomb manutac- 
turing equipment, the boys began to wonder 
who was doing the Senator's ghost writing 

PEPFER Was the pre-Pearl Harbor mouth- 
piece for F. D. R.’s carefully planned cam- 
paign “to condition public opinion for war,” 
and the spokesman for the internationalists 
who wished to whittle down the sovereign 
independence of the United States. 

It now appears that Florida’s CLaupE was 
just plugging the ancient line—stooging for 
the internationalists. 

Now the same mob of early days is out 
again—all of them from the lunatic fringe 
to the real high-pressure boys behind the 
international scene whose names never do 
appear. But some of the names are indeed 
familiar in recent sad history. 

In the new set-up of “Americans United” 
we note the name of Ulric Bell as “executive 
vice president.” We imagine this is a pay- 
ing post. 

Ulric sunk his teeth into the same sucker 
pay-list back in the days of “Fight for Free- 
dom” and the William Allen White Commit- 
tee to Aid the Allies—a committee from 
which the late Mr. White, may it be said to 
his credit, resigned when he discovered that 
his honest isolationism was being used as a 
front and after he had been told back in 
the spring of 1940 that he was not wanted 
after he had declared—to Roosevelt’s irrita- 
tion—“the Yanks are not coming.” 

Also on this new set-up of ancient med- 
dlers in international affairs the familiar 
names of Publisher Marshall Field 3d, Pub- 
licists William Agar, Robert S. Allen, Russell 
Davenport, Labor Leader David Dubinski, pal 
of the late Harry Hopkins, Isador Lubin, self- 
appointed leaders of public opinion such as 
detective-yarn author Rex Stout, Playwright 
Robert Idiot’s Delight Sherwood, radio 
pundits Raymond Gram Swing and Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, et al. 

All in all, a gocd list of those who do not 
like the idea of this Republic being a power- 
ful independent country ready to tell all to 
go to hell—and powerful enough to make 
it stick. 





America—the Land of Dreams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech delivered by 
Henry Mannix, a distinguished member 
of the New York bar and resident of 
Brooklyn, at the annual dinner of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Brooklyn 
held at the Columbus Club on March 17: 

It’s a grand feeling to be among friends. 
It isn’t how often we meet that counts. 
Rather, it’s the feeling we have that “All 
right with the world” which comes when we 
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do meet and greet each other. So for this 
joy tonight we have to thank a handful of 
Irishmen who brought the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick into existence almost a hundred 
years ago. To them this society was a bit 
cf old Ireland transplanted to this country— 
the land of their hopes and dreams. And 
through all the years this has been a land of 
dreams, not only for Irishmen, but for the 
peoples of all the world. 

The other day I was reading a newspaper 
article about an old man who had just cele- 
brated his one hundred and first birthday. 
And I was struck by something he said. As 
expected, the newspaper reporter asked him 
for the secret of his iong and healthful life. 
And, as expected, the old man replied that he 
had practiced moderation in all things, espe- 
cially in liquor. Now that’s not the point of 
my story, because I didn’t come here to be 
disccuraging. Rather, it was something else 
the old man said that so greatly impressed 
me. The reporter pointed out to the old man 
the present unrest and disturbed condition of 
our country and asked him what he thought 
of America today. After thinking a while, the 
old man replied “‘the trouble with America 
today is that she has forgotten how to dream. 
America must learn to dream again.” 

Now there’s a world of wisdom in that state- 
ment. “Dream again,” said the old man. 
Then we did dream once? Ah, yes. Never 
was a Nation more surely dreamed into be- 
ing than ours, never a Nation more definite- 
ly guided in its course by dreams than ours. 
Dreams that were born of daring and cour- 
age, of hardship and oppression, of wars 
and revolution Dreams that were worth 
suffering for, fighting for, dying for. 

First there was the dream of Columbus 
that impelled him to take a voyage upon un- 
charted seas into an unknown world. What 
vision and what courage that voyage re- 
quired when the scientists of his day ad- 
vised him that the world was flat and that 
eventually he and his men would drop off 
the edge of the platter into a bottomless 
abyss. 

Then came the dream of religious freedom 
that led many a daring band to follow in 
the path of Columbus across perilous seas 
to face even greater dangers and hardships 
on land. As time went on men like Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Franklin conceived 
a dream of political freedom, a dream such 
as no mortal had ever dreamed before, a 
dream for which those who had everything 
else, risked everything they had. The pioneers 
of the West followed in due time the pat- 
tern of their dreams and opened up a land 
of boundless wealth and riches. And then 
came Lincoln’s dream of a gle and in- 
divisible Union that would provide racial 
freedom for all, as well as religious and po- 
litical freedom. 

Ah, yes; these men and many others who 
helped to make America become the greatest 
Nation in the world were dreamers of mag- 
nificent dreams. And of course, when I talk 
of dreamers I mean men who not only had 
vision, but doers of deeds—men who had the 
courage and energy to make their dreams 
come true. It was an Irish poet who said 
“One man with a dream—at his pleasure shall 
go forth and conquer a crown.” Great, in- 
deed, was the crown that was conquered by 
these dreamers of America. 

And now, is it true that America has for- 
gotten how to dream? The past had its 
dreamers but have we no leaders today who 
are capable of dreaming great dreams for the 
future of America? As we look around at 
home we find our country torn by industrial 
strife, many of our great factories silent and 
closed, hundreds of thousands of willing 
workers idle and unemployed, the clothing, 
housing, and other needs of our people un- 
satisfied. And we hear insidious, un-Ameri- 
can doctrines preached that would cause the 
heroes of the past to wonder whether their 
dreams and deeds had been in vain. In the 
foreign field, we seem to be guided by de- 


cisions of appeasement and expediency and 
not by principles of right and justice. The 
small nations of the world, which in the past 
have regarded America as the champion of 
liberty and justice for all, have had their 
faith shaken by decisions like that which 
ratified the destruction of Poland. Recently 
we have had a glimmer of hope that our 
leaders would abandon these false principles 
and stand firm against the forces of evil. Let 
us hope that these recent pronouncements 
are not mere empty words—campaign prom- 
ises so to speak—to be ignored or lightly 
tossed aside when it becomes inconvenient to 
adhere tothem. Yes, indeed, we need dream- 
ers of great dreams again today. 

The recent World War proved that modern 
Americans, both young and old, still possess 
the same stuff from which the great men of 
the past were made. The crucible of war pro- 
duced a spirit of unity that enabled our 
country with the help of God, to accomplish 
unsurpassed miracles of achievement not 
only on the field of battle but in the fields 
of science and industrial production as well. 
During the war capital and labor submerged 
their differences for the common good of all 
and side by side strove together to produce 
the weapons of war that enabled our military 
forces to carve out an almost incredible vic- 
tory. 

We do not lack the talent or the materials 
to fashion the same splendid victory in the 
peace. Ours is a country of great natural re- 
sources. We have the brains and ability to 
put those resources to work and create pros- 
perity and happiness for all beyond the 
dreams of the past. To do this, however, our 
leaders must be men of vision and courage— 
dreamers of great dreams like those of old— 
for, as the Bible says, “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” | 

A shining example must first be set by 
those who run our Government. They must 
have the courage to make decisions on the 
basis of unchangeable principles of right and 
truth and justice and not merely to catch 
votes or to cater to organized minorities. 
Our National Government represents all the 
people—not merely labor, not merely capital, 
not the North or the South, the East or the 
West alone, but the whole United States of 
America. The Government official who bases 
his decision on whether he will lose or win 
votes in an important matter affecting the 
public interest is like the soldier who leaves 
his post in time of battle—a traitor to his 
duty. 

I firmly believe that if the leaders of our 
Government will adhere to these principles, 
our troubles at home and abroad will cer- 
tainly diminish, if not largely disappear. In 
such case, selfish and irresponsible leaders of 
labor and capital alike will be forced into 
line by the weight of public opinion, and 
likewise, the powers of evil abroad will find 
the common people of the world solidly ar- 
rayed against them. Thus, by this means— 
that is, by the strict adherence of our leaders 
to true principles—we could hope for the 
full realization in our own country and 
throughout the world of the great American 
dream—liberty and justice for all. 


Arkansas Democrat Endorses La Follette- 
Monroney Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


include the following editorial from the 
Arkansas Democrat of March 16, 1946: 


We laugh at Britain’s slavishness to tradi- 
tion yet we attempt to operate the most 
complex Government on earth with a mecha- 
nism that was out of date half a century 


oO. 

But at least Congress is beginning to 
awaken to the fact that many changes are 
due, as evidenced by the following state- 
ment representing the conclusion of a joint 
committee of its own members: “A new 
political order has arisen which constitutes 
a basic change in the Federal design. * * * 
The time is ripe for Congress to reconsider 
its role in the American scheme of govern- 
ment and to modernize its organization and 
procedures.” 

Brave words, if only the majority of Con- 
gress can be prevailed upon to see it that 
way. However, after a year’s study, the 
committee made these recommendations: 

That the Senate’s 33 standing commit- 
tees be consolidated into 16, the House's 48 
to 18, and that Congress cease creating spe- 
cial investigating committees. 

That one suggestion alone, if adopted, 
could bring a tremendous change in Con- 
gress. As every constituent of every law- 
maker knows, or should know, the entire 
time of most of the Members could be taken 
up in attending committee meetings and 
looking after the “boys up the creek.” 

But let’s continue with the suggestions: 

That the reconstituted committees be 
staffed with specialists and experts, and that 
Members’ offices be provided with such as- 
Sistants. 

That Congress be relieved of much of the 
Members’ work-load by giving self-rule to 
the District of Columbia and by shifting 
from Congress to the Federal courts and the 
Court of Claims the settlement of the in- 
numerable private claims filed against the 
Government every year. 

Also proposed was an intricate program 
for the formulation of the annual Budget, 
a big job but one that is possible. 

Such needed reforms are obvious, 


Temporary Hospital Facilities for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in Southeastern 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a reso- 
lution adopted by the department of 
Massachusetts, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, urging the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to acquire the Army’s 750-bed hos- 
pital at Camp Edwards, Mass., for use 
as a temporary veterans’ Lospital pend- 
ing the completion of the permanent 
hospital building program. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

Resolution to establish temporary hospital 
facilities in southeastern Massachusetts by 
the Veterans’ Administration 
Whereas there are no existing facilities for 

the hospitalization of disabled veterans in 

southeastern Massachusetts; and 

Whereas there is now approximately 20,000 
service-connected disabled veterans residing 
in this area who may at any time require 











neepitalization, with the peak in number 
vet to be reached; and 

“ whereas the building of a new veterans’ 
ital in Providence, R. I., now under con- 
tion will require approximately 3 years 
it into operation, from the time of the 
y of a proposed site until the hospital 
ives its first patient; and 

Whereas other Government and private 
facilities are inadequate to handle the ex- 


ener nh Sy 


ed load: Be it 

Resolved, That the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, Disabled American Veterans, in 
- executive session assembled, go on 
record as favoring the retention of 750 beds 
+ Camp Edwards, Mass., by the Veterans’ Ad- 
i ation as a temporary measure until 
» Veterans’ Administration has completed 

building program; and be it 
Resolved, That the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion confer with the War Department for the 
irpose of the transfer of this fully equipped 
lity to the Veterans’ Administration; and 


b t furtner 

Resolved, That the department adjutant 
be instructed to communicate with the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Massachusetts 
in the Congress, and the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Administration for the purpose of 


mplishment of this resolve. 
ed this 9th day of March 1946 at Bos- 
ton, Mass., by the department executive com- 
mittee, Department of Massachusetts, Dis- 
bled American Veterans. 
Lon CHASE WAITE, 
Department Adjutant. 
FRANCIS J. ROCHE, 
Department Commander, 








Views of Hon. George E. Brunner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day evening, March 23, the Jackson Day 
dinner of the New Jersey Democracy was 
held in the city of Newark, N. J. The 
dinner attracted the largest crowd that 
had ever attended any of these annual 
events. All of the dining facilities of the 
Robert Treat Hotel and Military Park 
Hotel in that city were occupied exclu- 
sively by Democrats who had come to 
honor the memory of Andrew Jackson 
and express their enthusiastic support 
for the Democratic candidates for office 
in New Jersey. 

Stirring addresses were delivered to 
audiences in both hotels by Hon. JOHN 
W. McCormack, majority leader of the 
House of Representatives. Among other 
speakers at the dinner were Hon. Lewis 
Hansen, Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, Hon. George E. 
Brunner, mayor of Camden and Demo- 
crati¢ candidate for United States Sen- 
ator, and myself. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 

include herewith the address delivered 
on this occasion by Mayor Brunner: 
_ Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, and 
friends of Andrew Jackson, it is an honor 
to be here this evening, and to have this 
Opportunity to meet you. 

In this distinguished gathering it be- 


Oves me to be brief and direct, I propose 
to be both, 


} 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Ladies and gentlemen, as you know, I am 
your candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation to the United States Senate. I want 
to win the election. I want to go to the 
United States Senate as your representative. 
I want this because I believe sincerely in the 
principles and the objectives for which our 
great party stands. 

During the war the people of the United 
States were united. We had a common pur- 
pose and a common determination to beat 
the enemy. All party differences on national 
issues were submerged in our common ef- 
fort. Now the war has been over almost a 
year. Internal conflicts, as though they had 
been compressed during the war, have burst 
forth with a virulence never before known 
in our history. 

We see America, in effect, dividing itself 
into two camps. There is the group which 
believes the future of our country can best 
be served by looking backward; by increas- 
ing the power and authority of vested inter- 
ests; by strengthening the hand of manage- 
ment at the expense of labor; by giving more 
to those who have and depending upon their 
largess to pass it on to those who have not; 
by building the wall of isolation around our 
country in the hope that we can live alone in 
the world. This group is represented by the 
Republican Party. 

Opposed to them is the group which be- 
lieves the interests of our country can best 
be served by continuing to follow the policies 
established by Franklin Delano Roosevelt; 
by being more interested in the many than 
the few; by attempting to secure a more 
equitable distribution of the fruits of our 
economic system; by attempting actively to 
combat prejudices of every sort and in every 
phase of our national life; by trying to as- 
sume our rightful place in leadership in 
world affairs. This group is represented by 
the Democratic Party. 

I believe it is of the most tremendous im- 
portance that our ideas prevail if our country 
is to remain strong and progress. 

It is because of this conviction that I am 
anxious our party triumph in the coming 
elections. 

Allow me to be specific in indicating how 
I believe our philosophy of government af- 
fects our party’s direct action and how that 
action affects the future of our country. 

One of the major issues facing Congress 
today is the full employment bill. Conserva- 
tive thought in America argues employment 
should be the province of private industry; 
that the Government oversteps its bounds 
when it attempts to insure every man in 
America a job. I say to you I believe this is 
fallacious thinking, reactionary thinking. I 
say to you I believe the men who propound 
this theory of government are interested pri- 
marily in a cheap labor market. I say these 
men are more interested in their own selfish 
interests than they are in the welfare of 
our country as a whole. 

When Roosevelt drew up the Atlantic 
Charter, he promised freedom from want, 
freedom from fear. I can see no better way 
of assuring these than by guaranteeing every 
American who wants to work that opportu- 
nity. If I go to the United States Senate, 
I'll do my level best to see a full employment 
bill that means full employment enacted by 
law. 

There has been before the United States 
Congress a bill to guarantee fair employment 
practices. The same group which oppcses 
full employment also cpposes this measure, 
and for much the same basic reasons. 

There are those who give lip service to the 
forces opposing prejudices in this country, 
but refuse to do anything about it. I do not 
propose to be one of this group. When I go 
to the United States Senate I'll fight to have 
a fair employment practices bill enacted into 
law, a bill with teeth that means what it says. 
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During the war our National Government 
went into debt almost $309,000,000,CO0. 
Money was spent to build the implements of 
war, which were then destroyed. In effect, 
this created money without creating tangible 
goods to represent that money. America 
faced the danger of inflation. We still face 
that danger. 

There are those who scream that the an- 
Swer to our economic future lies in a lais 
faire policy. ‘Abandon all price controls,” 
they shriek. At the same time they smile 
benignly and say they are against inflation. 
That is arrant nonsense. Abandoning price 
controls would inevitably mean inflation— 
immediate inflation. 

Whom does inflation hurt? It hurts the 
little fellow, the average man, the fellow Lin- 
coln said God must have liked because he 
made so many of them. There are those 
vested interests in America who would wel- 
come inflation. I say to you that, if I go to 
the United States Senate, I will bend my 
every effort toward preventing a decrease in 
the value of our money by whatever methods 
may be necessary, including the continuance 
of price control. : 

Today America faces a critical housing 
shortage. Thousands, no millions, of vet- 
erans have returned to find they have no 
decent place to live. In the richest country 
in the world the continuance of such a con- 
dition can be nothing but stupidity. 

Millions of Americans want homes. They 
are not interested in philosophic economic 
discussions or business conflicts. Recogniz- 
ing this situation, President Truman called 
in Wilson W. Wyatt. After a thorough study 
Wyatt proposed a plan which would have re- 
sulted in building of homes. I don’t know 
whether the Wyatt plan was the best possible 
But it would have meant immediate and fast 
construction. It would have been a definite 
attack on the problem. It would have meant 
an end of talk and a beginning of mass 
building. Congress failed to pass the neces- 
sary legislation. 

I say to you that when I go to the United 
States Senate I'll lend my weight to any legis- 
lation which will result in the immediate 
mass building of homes. The United States 
has the material and the labor to build all 
the homes Americans may want. Those peo- 
ple have the money to pay for them. The 
Government cannot avoid the responsibility 
if those homes are not built and built 
immediately. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I could go on half 
the night discussing the multitude of prob- 
lems facing our country. Time will not per- 
mit. I have attempted, by discussion of a 
few specific problems, to show you my general 
attitude on some of the major issues facing 
our country. 

We in America have before us the great« 
opportunity in world history, “A rendezvou 
with destiny.” 

I believe that the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party offer the best chance for thi 
country to prosper. As your representative in 
the United States Senate, I pledge myself to 
battle for those principles and for the great 
good of our country. 
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Rice Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude a newspaper article by Hon. Frank 
A. Godchaux, chairman, Louisiana State 
Rice Milling Co., published in the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune of date March 
25, 1946, as follows: 


BELIEVES RICE SHORTAGE REAL 
A LETTER ON THE SUPPLY SITUATION 


EDITOR, THE TIMES-PICAYUNE: 

Your editorial entitled “Rice Shortage?” 
seems to imply that someone in the United 
States is hoarding rice in hopes that it can 
be sold later at higher prices. Your conclu- 
sions seem to be based on your general im- 
pression that we have had a large crop and 
that the Government is taking only a little 
more than half of the output. Our market 
letters, however, have shown that in spite 
of the large crop, there was a very meager 
amount of good table quality rice left to 
the domestic trade after the Government set- 
aside. 

These letters pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment’s price policy on rough rice had 
resulted in many farmer’s delivery into mills 
rice of such a high moisture content it 
turned in storage so that it could not be used 
on the domestic market and had to be ex- 
ported to markets where they are not so 
particular about quality. 

You reported that some rice statisticians 
were beginning “to wonder what has become 
of all rice shipped by our mills out over the 
country in the last few months.” In the 
first place, we happen to know of considerable 
rice that was reported by dealers to Wash- 
ington as sold to the domestic trade when it 
actually went into export. In the second 
place, the Government has not told us how 
much rough rice has been sold to mills in 
the Dominion of Canada where we know 
large quantities have been shipped. This 
may have been a sizable leak in our rough 
rice supplies. Again, the figure you have 
quoted of 3,600,000 pockets of southern clean 
rice remaining undistributed, as of January 
31, is exceedingly questionable. There is so 
much variation in mills’ reports to Washing- 
ton on shipments and warehouse stocks it is 
impossible to interpret Government reports 
with any degree of accuracy. We have been 
trying to tell Washington officials for some 
time that their figures on available supplies 
are incorrect. 

The comparing of the rice situation to the 
case of shirts and suits is unfortunate be- 
cause the two are not comparable. In the 
case of shirts or suits, additional supplies 
could become available at any time, while 
in the case of rice, it is unobtainable until a 
new crop grows it, around September and 
October. There is some chance of ceilings 
being raised on items of apparel while we 
have seen no indication of any possibility 
the prices on rice in the retail or wholesale 
trade might be advanced. 

I think you will find later on that the 
reported rice shortage is very real so far as 
the domestic trade is concerned. For a long 
time, the Government would accept only 
good domestic table quality rice, and they 
took their large percentage of the total mill- 
ings in this grade of rice, leaving the below- 
standard rice in the portion that was allo- 
cated for domestic and export trade. Some 
mills offered and shipped to the domestic 
trade as rapidly as possible, using all the 
good rice available and then when so much 
rice turned bad because of excess moisture 
in the rough their calculations were upset, 
and they found themselves overshipped to 
the domestic trade. 

Your editorial states that no one claims 
that the 3,600,000 pockets are earmarked 
for the Government, but we think you will 
find that practically all of it is owed to the 
Government on the set-aside order, 


Your editorial emphasizes that “the short- 
age is painfully inconvenient to the people 
in the heavy rice-consuming areas of the 
South.” This is certainly true, but there is 
something else that is far more important 
and that is the economic injury to the rice- 
producing sections of this country, including 
many thousands of rice farmers. The people 
of the United States could put up with “in- 
convenience” in the interest of hungry people 
in foreign lands, but there are important 
sections of the South and West where the 
economy of the people would be seriously 
impaired if the eating habits of our citizens 
were changed from rice to some other com- 
modity, thus forcing farmers on land pecu- 
liarly adapted to the growing of rice to 
change to some other crop. If we keep this 
country prosperous, no one will go hungry, 
and we will be better able to assist the hun- 
gry people in other nations. 

FRANK A. GODCHAUX. 
Chairman, Louisiana 
State Rice Milling Co. 


Amvets Officially Recognized as Major 
Veterans’ Organization in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement by 
J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
American Veterans of World War II: 


AMVETS OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZED AS MAJOR VET- 
ERANS’ ORGANIZATION IN MICHIGAN 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amvets) 

On March 22, Gov. Harry F. Kelly ap- 
pointed John Riley Worden, of Detroit, as the 
Amvets (American Veterans of World War II) 
representative on the board of trustees gov- 
erning Michigan’s $50,000,000 veterans’ aid 
fund. 

Thus in making this appointment the 
State of Michigan has officially recognized 
Amvets as a major veterans’ organization, on 
par with the old-line American Legion, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and the Disabled 
American Veterans. 

Nationally, Amvets is the largest veterans’ 
group born of World War II, It is organized 
in 41 States of the Union with 462 Posts. 
Under the leadership of: Claude Morgan, 
Monte Korn, and Neil Holland, and others, 
Amvets in Michigan have become a powerful 
force in veterans’ affairs. 

Here is the announcement made by Gov- 
ernor Kelly: 

[From the Detroit Times of March 22, 1946] 
KELLY NAMES Six VET Alp TRUSTEES 


LANSING, March 22.—Governor Kelly today 
appointed six veterans of World War II as 
members of the board of trustees governing 
use of Michigan’s $50,000,000 veterans’ aid 
fund. 

The appointees include: 

David J. Gothold, Detroit, and Dunlap C. 
Clark, Kalamazoo, nominated by the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Otha Beaudoin, Detroit, and W. Emerson 
Scott, Caro, nominated by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Boniface Maile, Detroit, nominated by the 
Disabied American Veterans, 
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REPRESENTS AMVETS 


John Riley Worden, Detroit, nominated by 
the American Veterans of World War 1] 
(Amvets). 

Gothold and Scott will serve 3-year terms, 
Worden and Maile, 2-year terms, and Clark 
and Beaudoin, 1-year terms. 

As original members of the board, these six 
will have the responsibility of establishing 
a representative committee of veterans in 
each Michigan county to administer the al. 
location of income from the State trust fund 
locally. 

DISTRIBUTE FUNDS 


The board of trustee will allocate funds to 
counties on the basis of veteran population, 
prescribe rules governing the granting of as- 
sistance to veterans and their dependents, 
and develop administrative procedures. 

Establishment of the trust fund plan, 
modeled after a similar system in Nebraska, 


was approved at the recent special legislative 
session. 


The Farmers Have the Answer—North, 
South, East, West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article from the edi- 
torial page of the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 16 entitled “The 
Farmers Have the Answer,” by Frank 
L. Perrin: 


THE FARMERS HAVE THE ANSWER—NORTH, 
SOUTH, EAST, WEST 


(By Frank L. Perrin) 


Already in some parts of the United States, 
the farmers are preparing to answer the 
call of distress heard in countries beyond our 
borders where food cannot be bought 
any price. Within a few weeks, everywhere 
in the land, men determined to do all possi- 
ble to help will join in the effort to produce 
even more abundant crops to feed those made 
helpless by war than were provided for those 
enlisted in waging war. To those who, even 
in years long past, had a part in this great 
seasonal awakening among the people on the 
farms, the picture of activity is still familiar. 
In a day, almost, it became certain that soon 
fields would be ready for the plow and har- 
row. Even the horses in the barns and feed 
lots seemed to sense the fact that their days 
and weeks of comparative leisure were 
ended. The trout stream beckoned, but t 
no avail. Sterner things demanded willing 
and undivided attention. 

That, in retrospect, is the picture recalled 
now as millions of men and boys, women, and 
girls, enlist in a willing undertaking to feed 
a hungry world. To many of us, even a faint 
comprehension of the size and importance o! 
this task is impossible. Have you ever, for 
instance, looked over a great gathering of 
people in a crowded auditorium, at a ball 
park, or along the miles of a parade, and 
wondered how and where all of them ob- 
tained food for three meals a day? Probably 
not one in a thousand of all the mass was a 
producer. Not one in a thousand had more 
than a faint conception of the effort, the 
consecration, the ingenuity required to pro- 
duce, transport, and finally to deliver as 
needed the foods obtained and consumed. 











Farmers never strike, and seldom threaten 
i their part in the grand economy. 
sometimes fail because of unfavorable 
itions over which they have no control, 
hey never have been known to insist 
enat those who are dependent upon their 
‘sbor for food guarantee them a specified 
‘q¢ in bushels of corn or wheat, or an 
<cred number of pounds of meat or poultry 
or cozens of eggs. Why, it might be asked, 
would not such a demand of assured prcs- 
nerity in providing necessary food for the 

lions be as reasonable as that for an 
qd standard of wages in industries pro- 
ling whings less essential or less vital in 
our modern economy? 

“The answer probably is that the farmer, 
individually and collectively, is fully con- 
scious of his and his family’s independence. 
He is measurably safeguarded to withstand 
temporary depressions in the price level, and 
even of partial crop failure. His philosophy 
has taught him, rightly or wrongly, that he 
can afford to let the other fellow do the col- 
lective bargaining, and even the political 
maneuvering when it comes time to elect 
those supposed to represent him and his 
neighbors, near or remote, intelligently and 
honestly. In this respect, the farmer, gener- 
ous and considerate in the affairs which he 
believes concern him individually, is in- 
clined to be careless and sometimes indiffer- 
ent. His duty, his responsibility, is to give 
to the great communty of which he is a part 
a share of the intelligent effort in planning 
and thinking which he is inclined to give 
only to those things which he believes concern 
the business in which he is so deeply engaged. 

The world’s peoples require a proper and 
regular balance and distribution of food. 
But our neighbors everywhere, and we here 
at home, need a better balancing of the 
power which only individuals can exert and 
make effective. This power is not best uti- 
lized for the common good in collectivism in 
any of its varied and sometimes alluring 
guises. 

The balance of voting power in the country 
as a whole is held by the men and women 
in farming communities. These voters, as 
individuals, are not often appealed to by 
designing and crafty politicians and their 
champions seeking office. It is sufficient 
and entirely satisfactory to them if the farm 
vote fails to swell the totals. Between now 
and November there is time for the farmer 
to inquire into the record of those who nomi- 
nally represent him in making laws, and also 
into the qualifications of those who might 
possibly do the job a little better. 

























Shall This Union of States Be Preserved? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following address 
by Samuel B. Pettengill, columnist and 
author and former Member of Congress 
from Indiana, before the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Missouri Legislature at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., March 27, 1946: 

Missouri's share of the Federal debt is twice 
the assessed value of all your taxable prop- 
erty. Missouri has used its blood and treas- 
ure to save the United States from foreign 
foes. Will Missouri now show an equal res- 
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olution to save itself from being swallowed 
up by the Federal Government? 

On our steady progress toward the centrali- 
zation at Washington of both pclitical and 
economic power over the lives of men, I ask 
this question: Between where we are now 
and where Hitler took the German people, 
at what point do you propose to stop? 

It is very clear that we are moving eway 
from “an indissoluble Union of indestructi- 
ble States” toward a consolidated bureauc- 
racy—a Europeanized America. 

The first great breach in the dike of the 
American Constitution was the adoption of 
the sixteenth amendment authorizing the 
taxation of incomes without limit. The Fed- 
eral Government, in time of peace, should 
have no more absolute power over your prop- 
erty than it has over your life or liberty. 
Many States have constitutional limits upon 
the power to tax and the power to go into 
debt. The Federal Government has none. 
But without such a restriction, then, as Gov- 
ernor Lehman of New York said, “The States 
may be deprived of the means of financing 
themselves and their local governments. 
They would become vassal States and, as units 
of government, would disappear.” 

The second great breach in the dike was 
the Supreme Court decision in the second 
AAA case giving the “general welfare” 
clause, for the first time in judicial history, 
an interpretation which Thomas Jefferson 
held would remove the essential landmark 
dividing the Nation from the States. It held 
that Congress can spend money for purposes 
not specifically granted in the Constitution. 

The purpose of the Constitution was to 
place limits on governmental power. But we 
now have vested in the Federal Government 
the unlimited power to tax and the unlimit- 
ed power to appropriate. As a result, the 
Federal Government taxes away from Mis- 
souri the wealth created by its citizens, and 
then by gift, loan, subsidy, and grants-in- 
aid feeds Missouri money, less the political 
brokerage, back to Missouri. This makes 
Missouri and her officials suppliants to Fed- 
eral power for the right to use the wealth 
which they create. Missouri now lives by 
Federal grace and not by ancient right. 

The third great breach in the dike came 
with the fantastic folly that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can create purchasing power, or, 
as stated by Mr. Roosevelt, it should “provide 
customers for business” by oiling up its 
printing press. This idea was taken straight 
from Mussolini and Hitler. With it goes the 
excuse that debt is of no importance because 
we owe it to ourselves. 

This has given the green light to the “rake’s 
progress” of easy money, the soft way out of 
difficulty. The degrading effect of this im- 
moral doctrine upon the character of the 
American citizen is manifest on every hand. 
It is making America a nation of mocchers 
and panhandlers. It invites to the Nation's 
Capitol vast pressure groups which carry ona 
sort of civil war against each other for this 
corrupting flood of unearned dollar bills. 

This is the moral cancer at the political 
heart of the Republic. It is destroying the 
unity of the Nation and the fraternal associa- 
tion of its people. It has led to 16 consecu- 
tive years of “charging it on the cuff,” with no 
end in sight, and any end proposed by such 
men as Senator Harry Byrp is bitterly op- 
posed. It is leading to inflation and the dilu- 
tion, if not the destruction, of the savings of 
the people. It is taking from their hands 
the power over the purse, the strongest 
weapon freemen have ever devised to prevent 
governments from destroying them. It is 
substituting the “gravy train” in place of the 
American eagle as our national symbol. 

It should be plain to all but rakes and 
thieves that the Federal Government cannot 
create wealth, cannot create purchasing 
power in any honest use of words. If the 
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Government taxes Peter to pay Paul, it sim- 
ply forces the transfer of wealth frcm one to 
the other; it dces not create new wealth or 
enrich the Nation by a dime. The same is 
true when it sells its bonds to Peter to give 
the money to Paul. It is equally true when 
it_ prints money or sells its bonds to commer- 
cial banks. This also transfers wealth by 
diluting the value of every dollar earned by 
honest tcil and saved by homely thrift. 

It is as dishonest as pouring water into 
miik. Having taken value out of good dollars, 
as thieving kings once clipped the edges off 
gold coins, the Federal Government, tnrougn 
OPA, is now trying as desperately to give 
value to its watered money in order to con- 
ceal its fiscal crimes, as when men were guil- 
lotined for refusing to give up wheat and 
wine for the diluted paper currency of the 
Government of France when it began to issue 
counterfeit money to pay its bills. 

This process not only strengthens the Ex- 
ecutive and weakens Congress by making it 
possible (for a while) to carry on vast social- 
istic programs without resort to taxation 
and the brake on spending which taxation 
always exerts, but it is a sword in the vitals 
of the States of the Union 

This is so because States and cities are 
forbidden to print or coin money to pay their 
debts. They cannot make the money mar- 
kets their creatures nor depreciate interest 
rates at their caprice. When States, coun- 
ties, cities, and towns undertake to borrow 
money, they have to pay interest rates es- 
tablished in a free market, and must satisfy 
the lender that the loan is sound. To pay 
interest and principal of debt, States and 
municipalities have to get the cash the hard 
but honest way—by taxing the people. This 
puts some brake on their borrowings, some 
resistance to socializing the business of their 
taxpayers. You see this force at 
every municipal ownership election. 

The Federal Government, however, is un- 
der none of these restrictions. It can force 
interest rates down, borrow huge funds 
cheaply, pay its obligations of interest and 
principal by converting more of its promises 
into Federal Reserve notes, or by devaluing 
its gold and silver hoards—clipping the coins 
to pay its bills—or by outright greenbacks. 

The Federal Government has a printing 
press; the States do not. This easy-money 
route promotes the growth of Federal power 
and subtracts from State and local self-gov- 
ernment, which we thought for centuries to 
be necessary to prevent the return of Caesars, 
or dictators. 

It 1s high time to recall the words of the 
great British statesman, William Pitt: “No 
civilization * * * can be accepted as 
secure in which expenditure is greater than 






work in 


revenue.” It is imperative that the Octopus 
on the Potomac be told to balance its 
budget. 


There must be no “Missouri compromise” 
with the principles for which our fathers 
died. 





Jackson Day Address by Hon. Olin D. 
Johnston of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK P. BRIGGS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 
Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, on the 
occasion of Jackson Day, Missouri was 
honored with a visit by the distinguished 
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junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. JoHnstcn], and at Kansas City 
last Saturday night he delivered an in- 
spiring, enlightening, and patriotic ad- 
dress. I ask unanimous consent to have 
this fine address printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am indeed honored tonight in being 
privileged to address this great Democratic 
meeting in the home State of our President, 
which is being held in honor of the memory 
of that other great President, Andrew 
Jackson. 

Andrew Jackson to most Americans has 
appropriately become the symbol of certain 
great ideals. He was a man most Americans 
understood. He is famed for his passion for 
justice; for his championship of the cause 
of the downtrodden and for his deep-seated 
and ardent patriotism. Jackson was a sol- 
dier. He fought many battles, but the 
battles for which he is most dearly remem- 
bered are those contests in which he sought 
to protect human rights. 

Andrew Jackson had an intense faith in 
the average man. It was his fundamental 
philosophy that decisions made by the aver- 
age of the voters would be more enduring 
for, and more helpful to, the Nation than 
decisions made by small groups of the voters 
representing certain special interests. 

The Democratic Party under Jackson faced 
many crises. Its then great leader had the 
difficult task of creating in the citizenry of 
the country an interest and understanding 
of the Nation’s vast problems. History is 
repeating itself today when our great coun- 
try, having just emerged from the most 
devastating of all wars, is faced with the 
almost insurmountable problems of peace- 
time adjustment. It is opportune at this 
moment that we invoke the Jacksonian 


philosophies; that we become inspired with 
the Jackson zeal; that we renew within our- 


selves the belief in the greatness of our 
party. The tasks which lie immediately be- 
fore us are as arduous as those faced by 
Jackson in conquering a frontier. We need 
a double portion of “Old Hickory’s” spirit 
to solve the international, political, and eco- 
nomic disturbances pestering our everyday 
postwar existence. 

The world today is in a chaotic condition. 
Our Nation faces the greatest crisis in its 
Civilization. Today we stand at the end of a 
successful and victorious war. We have 
peace in the world as far as shooting of guns 
is concerned. But, at the same time, we 
tace one of the most difficult postwar conflicts 
known to man. 

The democratic ideals will be necessary in 
order to preserve the rights and liberties of 
this Nation. Our great party has always been 
the party of the masses. From the very be- 
ginning there were two lines of thought— 
one led by Hamilton and the other by Jeffer- 
gon. ater the thoughts of Jefferson were 
carried forward by Jackson. 

I like to think of our Government and the 
laws of the land being made to protect the 
weak against the strong. This being so, how 
can we afford to let the Republican Party 
gain control of our Government when the 
principles they have practiced from the be- 
ginning are unequal rights and privileges to 
the few. 

Jefferson, Jackson, and the Democratic 
Party have always fought for the rights of 
the laboring people—and when I say labor- 
ing people I mean farmers or anyone else who 
earns his livelihood by the sweat of his brow. 

Let me quote from a letter written by 
Thomas Jefferson to William Johnson in 
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“Still further to constrain the brute force 
of the people, they (the Tories and reac- 
tionaries) deem it necessary to keep them 
down by hard labor, poverty, and ignorance, 
and to take from them, as from bees, so 
much of their earnings as that unremit- 
ting labor shall be necessary to obtain a 
sufficient surplus barely to maintain a 
scanty and miserable life. * * * And in 
the convention which formed our Govern- 
ment, they endeavored to draw the cords of 
power as tight as they could obtain them.” 

That is Jefferson speaking—not Olin 
Johnston! Bear in mind that Tories of that 
day were Republicans and reactionaries— 
the same as we have today. 

Andrew Jackson in his forceful rhetoric 
summed up his ideas of liberty and justice 
on July 10, 1832, when he said: 

“There are no necessary evils in govern- 
ment. Its evils exist only in its abuses. 
If it would confine itself to equal protection 
and, as heaven does its rains, shower its 
favors alike on the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, it would be an unqualified 
blessing.” 

In 1936 the late President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt at a Jackson Day dinner in Wash- 
ington, D. C., obviously speaking from his 
own experience, had this to say: 

“Backed not only by his party but by 
thousands who had belonged to other par- 
ties or to no party at all, Andrew Jackson 
was compelled to fight every inch of the way 
for the ideals and policies of the democratic 
republic which was his ideal. An over- 
whelming proportion of the material power 
of the Nation was arrayed against him. The 
great media for the dissemination of infor- 
mation and the molding of public opinion 
fought him. Haughty and sterile intellec- 
tualism opposed him. Musty reaction dis- 
approved of him. Hollow and outworn tra- 
ditionalism shook a trembling finger at him. 
It seemed sometimes that all were against— 
all but the people of the United States.” 

On every hand today in this year of “cru- 
cial decision” President Truman is meeting 
with opposition in his efforts to put through 
his vigorous program for the welfare of the 
American people. 

We of the Democratic administration are 
convinced that the great hope and the only 
hope of this Nation today lies in President 
Truman’s message to Congress in January 
and in his 21-point reconversion program. 

While each and every Democrat does not 
agree entirely as to the best methoc of at- 
taining the ideals and principles of this pro- 
gram, we all are in accord with its general 
provisions. 

On no program that calls for positive, defi- 
nite action can we achieve complete agree- 
ment on the detailed methods of ac- 
complishing it. But we Democrats will not 
compromise the principles of our program. 
Following, as he promised to do upon his 
elevation to office, the policies and the ideals 
of Mr. Roosevelt, our present great leader 
has given us a program of action—a liberal, 
aggressive program. 

It is a program we can all understand. 

How great is the contrast with the vague 
platform of the Republican Party. Their 
party’s synthetic program of glittering gen- 
eralities offers nothing concrete, nothing 
defiite, nothing constructive. 

Yet we all know the Republicans need no 
platform—no announced program—to inform 
the American people of their sole aim and 
purpose for existence. They represent now, 
as they represented under Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover, a program of unlimited privi- 
lege and protection for the wealthy few at 
the expense of the masses of the people. The 
masses have sought no special privileges, 
but through the magnificent efforts of Jack- 
son, Jefferson, and Roosevelt have had to 
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fight, and, fight vigorously. for the retention 
of their very rights. 

The Democratic program is forward look- 
ing. Like Lot’s wife, the Republican Party 
stopped, turned, and looked back. Its eyes 
and its hearts are frozen on the dead-fixeq 
past. It is still the party of the pest—the 
party of reaction, that seeks the solutions 
to the problems of the future in the ways 
of the past. It cannot, or will not, accept 
the policies which the ways of the present 
and the developments of the future demand. 

The elephant is dead and has that peculiar 
aroma of the dead. 

The high-sounding phrases of the Repub- 
lican speech makers have the familiar jn. 
sincere ring of the parson’s eulogy at the 
funeral of a town’s most worthless drunkard. 

Possibly the greatest problem facing us as 
a Nation tonight is holding the line against 
inflation. While the administration earnestly 
seeks to maintain price controls, the Repub- 
licans, in and out of Congress, are fighting 
to wreck it. 

In the face of vigorous Republican oppo- 
sition, the Democrats brought the country 
out of a dangerous unemployment crisis 
once before. In the face of strong Re- 
publican opposition we are determined that 
in the future there shall be work for every 
man who needs it and wants it. We can- 
not, as the Republicans advocate, allow mat- 
ters to drift in the hope that the situation 
will iron itself out. We must take bold, 
courageous action now to see that history 
does not repeat itself. 

If we should permit another depression it 
might well plunge us into the abyss for 
which we were headed when President Roose- 
velt assumed command in 1933. 

Many millions of our workers still need 
improved working conditions and increased 
wages. Maintenance of purchasing power 
requires not only jobs but jobs at wages 
that will provide all the necessities and 
some of the comforts of life. The Demo- 
cratic administration has proposed to raise 
the statutory minimum wage to 65 cents 
immediately. 

Our party has presented a dynamic plan 
for housing construction, which many Re- 
publicans are exerting every effort to block 
in the Congress at this time. The Repub- 
licans in the House scuttled the Patman bill. 
They heralded this action a glorious vic- 
tory. 

The GI bill of rights, which guarantees 
to our veterans the privileges they are en- 
titled to, was sponsored and passed by a 
Democratic Congress. 

Under President Roosevelt the Democratic 
Party laid the foundations for a real, last- 
ing world peace through continued coopera- 
tion of the world’s major powers. Under 
Democratic leadership we have progressed 
a great distance in the development of the 
United Nations Organization as a world or- 
ganization that can insure peace. This 
Organization was formed despite the con- 
certed efforts of a bloc of Republican Sena- 
tors under Senator Ropert Tart, of Ohio, 
who sought, through amendments, to emas- 
culate the bill which created it. 

Republican leadership in Congress still 
bears the taint of outmoded isolationism 
Because of the overwhelming desire of the 
American people for international under- 
standing and cooperation, they are too clever 
to lead with a frontal assault. They seek to 
undermine, by insidious, sneaking methods, 
our efforts for world cooperation. 

The Nation, under the Democratic adminis- 
tration, today is in good condition generally, 
although there are many danger signals that 
are plainly visible. Our national income in 
1945 was twice as large as it was in the pre- 
depression year in 1929. It is more than four 
times as large as it was when Hoover left the 
White House in 1933. 











The farmers of the Nation are in better 
condition than they ever were before. In 
1945 the net income of farmers reached an 
all-time high record of approximately $13,- 
' ),000, compared with a prewar yearly 
average of less than $5,000,000,000. During 
World War II, farmers paid off their debts, 
whereas during and after World War I they 
continued to go into debt. At the time of 
Pearl Harbor, farm-mofrtgage debts stood at 
@ 000,000. Today it is down to approxi- 
m y 5 billion. 
» assets of the farmers at the present 
time amount to more than $95,000,000,000, 
pared with 54 billion on January 1, 1940. 
ncial assets of the farmers are varied 
and numerous, such as bonds, cash, bank de- 
nosits, and warehouse receipts. These assets 
amount to more than twice the amount of 
indebtedness. Just prior to the war the 
indebtedness amounted to much 
more than the assets. 

For the years 1944 and 1945, corporations’ 
profits, after taxes, each year amounted to 
approximately $10,000,000,000. Manufactur- 
ing profits, before taxes, in 1944 were 450 
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percent above the 1936-39 yearly average. 
Practically all lines of businesses benefited at 
about the same ratio as these enumerated. 
This shows that the country is in good finan- 


cial condition, even though we have an enor- 
mous debt of $275,000,000,000. 

With our enormous debt we cannot afford 
to let another depression and its problems of 
unemployment come upon us. It might be 
news and a warning to tell ycu that we had 
more than 1,C00,0C0 ex-soldiers drawing un- 
employment compensation in the month of 
January 
e reports coming in daily show that our 
ld applications for aged assistance are in- 
creasing very rapidly. Let me call to your 

ntion that unemployment usually shows 
itself first among the aged due to the survival 

f the fittest. The younger people get the 
jobs and force the old people out. After the 
older people have been forced cut, then the 

unger people begin likewise to ke forced 
f employment. 

Let this be a warning to us that we must 
begin immediately to do everything humanly 

1 financially possible to give jobs to peo- 
what the Democratic Party 
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This is 


ust be our fight to see that every man 

ry woman has a job to do and that 
y citizen of our Nation will have sufficient 
, clothes, shelter, and medical care. 

rhe program of President Truman and the 
D ratic Party is one designed to realize 
to the fullest extent the great potentialities 

this country possesses. 

It is a program that envisages a strong and 
ous America on the only terms that 

‘rica can be strong and prosperous—full 
employment and increased production, high- 
levels and increased purchasing 
power, broader social-security safeguards, 

ved public services in the fields of 

ith and education, and greater protection 

for the small businessman and farmer 
nst the ruthless assault of monopoly. 

It is a program that takes full cognizance 

the many stumbling blocks that lie ahead, 

nd that charts a safe course around them. 

It is a forward-looking program—one that 
rejects the stultifying theory that what was 

d enough for our fathers and grand- 
fathers will have to be good enovgh for us 

i for our sons. 

It is a program which advocates frank and 
whole-hearted collaboration with the other 

tions of the world in guaranteeing per- 

lanent peace. 

In November of this year the American 
people will have an opportunity to place their 
endorsement upon this enlightened and vig- 
us program of the Democratic Party. The 
rican people have chosen wisely before. 
m confident they will do so again. 
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In closing, may I leave with you a mem- 
orable quotation from the speech of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt delivered on Christmas Day 1934, 
but the spirit of which is keenly applicable 
to our present situation: 

“In front of the White House is the monu- 
ment to a man who will live forever as the 
embcdiment of courage—Andrew Jackson. 

“His patriotism was unstained and un- 
afraid. Carved into that monument is his 
expression of the necessity of union. That 
message grows in importance with the years. 

“In these days it means to me a union 
not only of the States but a union of the 
hearts and minds of the people in all the 
States and their many interests and pur- 
poses, devoted with unity to the human 
welfare of our country.” 





Farm Machinery 


REMARES 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD I wish to say a few words on the 
matter of the scarcity of farm machinery. 
I and several other members of the 


Republican Congressional Food Study. 


Committee, and other members of this 
House, have repeatedly spoken on this 
floor with reference to the shortage of 
farm implements. This shortage has 
contributed mightily to the disadvantage 
of the producers of food in all parts of 
the country for the past 3 years. It 
applies to practically every kind of farm 
implements both large and small. It 
applies to tractors, corn pickers, culti- 
vators, plows, trucks, mowers, and doz- 
ens of other farm implements. 

So great was this inconvenience nearly 
3 years ago that the Republican Food 
Study Committee publicly demanded 
that the material used in the manufac- 
ture of farm machinery be declared to 
be strategic material necessary for the 
winning of the war. Had this been done 
the situation might have been different. 

The planting season is now in full 
swing in the Southern States and it will 
soon be in full swing in the South Central 
States, yet many of the manufacturing 
companies making farm machinery are 
idle or partly idle. Much of this idleness 
is due to disputes between the employer 
and employees. Without expressing any 
opinion on the merits of these disputes 
I have taken the matter up with Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach suggesting that he 
take steps toward reconciling these 
labor disputes. He has responded very 
kindly and very nicely and I hope very 
efficiently. I hope the steps he has taken 
and is about to take will have good re- 
sults and will produce farm machinery 
which is so badly needed. In view of the 
fact that I gave some publicity to the 
letter that I wrote to Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach, I think it is only fair to print 
herewith his reply. Iam also inserting a 
clipping taken from the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce. This shows that this 
matter of the shortage cf farm 
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machinery is a serious matter that affects 
the commerce of the whole country. 





MaAkrcH 25, 1946. 
Hon. THOomas A. JENKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JENKINS: This is in 
response to your letter of March 15, concern- 
ing the disputes invotving the International 
Harvester Co., the Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co., and the J. I. Case Co 

The strikes at the plants of the Oliver 
Farm Equipment Co. have been settled. Ad- 
ditional efforts are now being put forth to 
bring about a settlement of the dispute in- 
volving the International Harvester Co. Thus 
far, not very much prcgress has been made in 
the J. I. Case dispute, thor ch the Conciliation 
Service of the Departmen of Labor is con- 
tinuing to exvlore every possibility of bring- 
ing this controversy to a termination. 

I reccgnize fully the importance of a 
prompt settlement of the strikes in the farm- 
equipment industry because of their effect 
on the production of food, and you may rest 
assured that serious consideration is being 
given them by the Department 

Yours very tru’y, 
L. B. SCHWELLEN: 







ACH 
[From the Journal of Commerce ] 
FARM MACHINERY PRIORITIES 


Foop Stupy Group AsKs 
WARTIME CONTROLS 


ASKED—GOP 
FOR REVIVAL OF 


WASHINGTON, March 17.—The Repub!ican 
Congressional Food Study Committee today 
proposed that wartime priorities te given to 
manufacturers of farm machinery. 

It is the first time that an org 
publican congressional blcc has departed 
from the party’s attitude toward bureau- 
cratic regimentation to call for a rein 
ment of wartime controls. 


ganized Re- 


ile- 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO CPA 


The committee addressed its recommenca- 
tions to Civilian Procuction Administrator 
John D. Small, contending that unless 
priorities-are granted, farm cutput this year 
my fall “far below” establishs d goals 

The food group combined its appeal to 


OPA for special assistance t 
producers with a 
Schwellenbach a 
facility at his command to end the 
in the farm-machinery industry 

In releasing c pies of 





€ farm-machinery 
letter to Labor Secret 


ecking 
esking 


th } 


1e letters :s t to 


the two officials, Representative THomas A 
JENKINS, chairman of the food-study group 
accused the administration of indiff e 


toward the plight of the farmers. 

“With our own focd reserves lower than at 
any time during the war, 
world looking to 


and with the whole 


the United States to pre- 
vent starvation, we are inviting disaster if 
we do not provide our farmers 1 the 


machinery they need to plant and h 








their crceps this year,’’ Congressman JE ; 
said. 
SITUATION HELD CRITICAI 
“The farm-machinery situation is critical. 
But while farmers plead in vain for new 


implements, the Administrati 
duction to be tied up indefinitely and f 
manufacturers of farm machinery to take 
their turn with everyone else for scarce ma- 
terials. 


nm permits pro- 





“For 3 years this committee has urged 
without avail that f. o. b. production he 
given priorities in material and labor \ 
war industry. With the crisis now facing us, 
it is difficult to understand the administra- 


tion’s continued indifference to this plea 
In its letter to Mr. Small the congressional 
committee charged that: 
1. At no time since the war started ha 
administration permitted manufactu of 
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sufficient new farm machinery to meet mini- 
mum requirements as reflected by increased 
food demands and the scarcity of farm labor. 

2. During 1943 there was an almost com- 
plete halt in production of farm machinery 
leaving the gap that has never been filled. 

3. The shortage has been cumulative, as 
far as the farmer is concerned, becoming in- 
creasingly worse year by year as tools wore 
out and replacements or even normal repairs 
were impossible. 

4. Production of farm machinery in 1945 
was less than that regarded by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a satisfactory min- 
imum. 

5. Even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, production now contemplated for 1946 
can hardly come up to the unsatisfactory 
output of 1945. Production in January 1946 
of several important categories of farm ma- 
chinery, including tractors, was less than in 
January 1945 and, according to your own 
report, all farm machinery production will 
be down sharply in the February figures. 


STEEL SHORTAGE 


6. Shortage of steel, due to the recent steel 
strike, has seriously curtailed farm machinery 
production and it will be 1 to 3 months yet 
before steel again begins to reach manufac- 
turers in sizable quantity. 

7. A shortage of iron castings is also cur- 
tailing production and the shortage is most 
critical in several of the areas in which farm- 
equipment manufacturers are concentrated. 

8. In spite of all these factors, and in spite 
of the fact that the CPA has the authority 
to grant priorities, nothing whatever is being 
done to give manufacturers on farm machin- 
ery any special consideration in obtaining 
scarce materials—although CPA has done s0 
in the case of at least one other industry. 

9. Under present schedules, virtually every 
piece of new farm machinery manufactured 
in 1946 will go to war veterans. Under the 
terms of War Food Order 135, veterans get 
first chance at all new farm machinery. Up 
to the end of January 134,000 preference cer- 
tificates had been issued and the number is 
multiplying each month. Certificates issued 
for tractors during the past few months have 
exceeded the production during the same 
period. 


Circulation of OPA School Questionnaire 
in California 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, on March 4, Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
called the attention of the country toa 
school questionnaire that was being cir- 
culated in California by the Office of 

rice Administration. 

It was indicated that this question- 
naire was loaded with questions of the 
propaganda type and that it was being 
circulated without proper authorization. 

When the matter was called to my at- 
tention I addressed a communication to 
Mr. Paul Porter, Administrator of the 
OPA, requesting that it be immediately 
investigated and that it be ascertained 
whether or not the circulation of the 
questionnaire had been approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget in compliance 


with the requirements of the Feder. : Xe- 
ports Act. 

I have today received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Porter in which he states 
that the circulation of the question- 
naire was unauthorized, that its further 
use was stopped as of March 4 by the 
regional office, and that the national 
office upholds the action of the regional 
office in this instance. 

I wish to commend Mr. Porter for his 
very frank reply to my letter and to state 
that the hindsight of the OPA in this 
case is much better than its foresight. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following self- 
explanatory communications: 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1946. 
The Honorable Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ANDERSON: We have investigated 
the school questionnaire mentioned in your 
letter of March 18, and I am attaching a 
memorandum report on the matter, together 
with a set of the questions and a statement 
of our policy with respect to the participa- 
tion of educational institutions and agen- 
cies in our public-information program. 

You will note that this questionnaire origi- 
nated in our Los Angeles district office and 
that the regional office stopped further use 
of it on March 4. It did not come to our 
attention here until the time of the regional 
office action. We fully support the regional 
office action, not only because the questions 
had not been submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget in compliance with the require- 
ments of the Federal Reports Act, but be- 
cause the questions themselves are loaded 
and in some instances elicit incorrect 
answers. 

Attached also is a copy of a telegram of 
March 14, from our Deputy Administrator 
for Information to the regional information 
executive, approving regional action in 
stopping use of the questionnaire. 

I appreciate very much your interest in 
the matter. We shall, of course, continue 
our efforts to avoid occurrences of this kind. 

Sincerely, 
Pau A. PORTER, 
Administrator. 
MarcH 22, 1946. 
Memorandum to: Robert R. R. Brooks, Dep- 
uty Administrator for Information. 
From: Oliver A. Peterson, Director, 
munity Service Division. 
Subject: Los Angeles school questionnaire. 

I am attaching a copy of the question- 
naire used in 13 Los Angeles schools last 
December. As you know, the San Francisco 
regional office stopped the use of this ques- 
tionnaire on March 4, 

We are informed that the fotm of the 
questionnaire was prepared by a staff mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles district information 
office and was then submitted to the cur- 
riculum committee of the Los Angeles School 
Department, which suggested minor changes 
in question 6, which were incorporated in 
the form. Copies were then supplied to the 
high-school officials desiring to use the form. 

It.is important to note that the question- 
naire was not prepared or even suggested by 
any member of the national office informa- 
tion staff. It did not come to our attention 
here until after it had been criticized by a 
radio commentator. 

In addition to the fact that clearance by 
the Bureau of the Budget (required by the 
Federal Reports Act) was not obtained for 
this questionnaire, we do not consider it to 
be sound educational work and fully support 


Com- 
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the action of the San Francisco regiong) 
office in ordering its use discontinued. While 
school officials are, of cOurse, free to deter. 
mine their own educational programs relateq 
to the economic stabilization effort, we are 
doing everything possible to insure wise anq 
effective use of materials bearing on OP's 
part in this over-all effort. 

The attached statement outlines our pol. 
icy on work with educational agencies ang 
officials. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 

NorRTHERN CALIFORNIA DISTRICT OFFIce, 

San Francisco, 

Memorandum to high school principals and 
teachers. 

From: William F. Elliot, district information 
executive. 

By: Cyndicy C. Ewart, information panel 
officer. 

Subject: Quiz on price control. 

In an attempt to determine the average 
student’s knowledge of price control and its 
effect, we are asking the cooperation of the 
principals and teachers in making a survey, 

You will find attached a list of six ques- 
tions with a space provided for the number 
of children participating, the number who 
answer “yes”, and the number who answer 
“no.” After the survey has been completed 
in each classroom, the principal will take 
a total for the entire school, and mail it 
to Cyndicy C. Ewart, OPA northern Califor- 
nia district office, room 305, 1355 Market 
Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 

While the survey is being conducted we 
feel that it would be advantagecus to con- 
duct a discussion in the classroom to clarify 
each point. 


STUDENTS INTERVIEWED 
Name of school 


. Was there price control after 


. Did you know that there were 
more than 100,000 _ stores 
(wholesale and retail) forced 
out of business by the depres- 
sion that followed World War 


. Did you know there were more 
than 11,000,000 men unem- 
ployed during the depression 


. If all price control were discor- 
tinued now as it was after 
World War I, do you believe we 
could avoid another depres- 


. Do you believe that price control 
has been helpful to your 
DONG scat cnetenendcn maa 

.Do you think price control 
should continue until the 
manufacturers cre able to sup- 
ply adequate goods to meet 
INNES eco cacaneeeeraeean oO Oo 


i 


(Nore.—Use this form for classroom totals. 
Principals may use the same questionnaire 
for school totals to be returned to the OPA 
Northern California District Office, 1355 Mar- 
ket Street, Room 505, San Francisco, Calif.) 


PURPOSE AND POINT OF VIEW OF THE COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE DIVISION IN ITS WORK WITH 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Widespread public understanding and sup- 
port are indispensable to an effective post- 
war economic stabilization program. With- 
out understanding and support, compliance 
breaks down. And without widespread com- 
pliance, enforcement is impossible. The 
achievement of understanding is an educa- 
tional job of the first order. A large part of 








the responsibility for this educational work 
rests with the schools and colleges of the Na- 
tic Everywhere, schools and colleges are 
making contributions. 
~ As , part of its work, the Community Serv- 
ice Division assists educational institutions 
nq agencies in the development of educa- 
tional programs and materials designed to 
compliance with price and rent con- 
In this phase of its operations, there- 
the Division works with and through 
the United States Office of Education, State 
( ments of education, local school sys- 
toms. colleges, teachers associations, and 
er educational agencies and publications 
in the development of public understanding 


f » economic stabilization program. The 
Division has no formal curriculum or course 
of study of its own for doing this important 
jot The State departments of education, 


| school systems, and individual schools 
and colleges have the responsibility of de- 
veloping their own educational programs in 
rdance with their needs and resources, 

There is abundant evidence that schools 
and colleges are aware of the crucial im- 
portance of developing understanding of eco- 
nomic stabilization among the American 
people. This educational task provides a 
challenge which the schools and colleges are 
meeting and will continue to meet if they 
are provided with the assistance which they 
need and want to do the job. 





Marcu 14, 1946. 
To HowarpD FREEMAN, 
gional Information Executive, OPA, 
San Francisco: 
Re your report of action of March 4, stop- 
further issuance of quiz on price con- 
| sent to high-school principals and teach- 
ers, and recalling by telegram those previ- 
ously issued. Your action is emphatically 
approved. Field staff has been repeatedly 
pprised that any identical question asked 
f 8 or more people must be cleared with the 
Bureau of the Budget. Please notify all 
members of your staff that all unapproved 
ys must stop and that strict compliance 
th the Federal Reports Act is required. 
ROBERT R. R. BROOKS, 
Deputy Administrator for Information, 
Office of Price Administration. 
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Jackson Day Speech by Hon. Hugh B. 
Mitchell, of Washington 


EXTENSION OL REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REecorp an address which 
I delivered at the Spokane meeting com- 
memorating the democratic philosophies 
of President Andrew Jackson. 

As a testimony to the belief of the peo- 
ple of this Nation in the ideals of Presi- 
dent Jackson, I should like to cite the 
attendance of 1,033 at this Spokane ban- 
quet March 23. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

n Jackson Day meetings throughout the 
country our fellow citizens are being remind- 
ed of the contributions to the democratic 
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heritage made by a great President. The de- 
tails of the past are forgotten, the issues 
change, but the fundamental principle re- 
mains. Democratic government is an instru- 
ment for the common welfare. 

Whenever this principle is seriously threat- 
ened—as it was in Jackson’s day—and as it 
was a hundred years later in cur day, the 
mass of the people call for militant cham- 
pions to protect it. 

In this decision lies the genius of the 
American people; and in the ability to act 
promptly lies the genius of their elected 
leaders. 

Let us be clear about the principle. It is 
not a question of more government, or less 
government; it is a question of whether gov- 
ernment benefits more people or less people. 


GOVERNMENT FOR THE MANY 


Jackson fought the Bank of the United 
States and the monopoly power of corpora- 
tions. He fought them, not because he hated 
banking and business, but because he hated 
the misuse of the general powers of govern- 
ment for the special purposes of a privileged 
few. 

When in 1836 those privileged persons were 
thwarted in their purposes, they heaped 
abuse and vilification upon Jackson’s head. 
They called him a bandit, a dictator, an 
executive despot. They prophesied horrible 
consequences for the American way of life. 
They hired newspaper and magazine men to 
write their story. They herded people into 
their camp by using the bank to manufac- 
ture a financial panic. They sent deputa- 
tions to Washington and organized a power- 
ful lobby to influence the Congress. By 
greedy attempts to satisfy their desires, in 
Jackson’s words, they “arrayed section 
against section, interest against interest, and 
man against man in a fearful commotion 
which threatens to shake the foundations 
of our Union.” 

In the end Jackson won. He won because 
he had the support and approval of the mass 
of the people—the people whom Jackson 
called the “bone and sinew” of the Nation. 
These were, to Andrew Jackson, the farmers, 
mechanics, small businessmen, and labor- 
ers—the ordinary people everywhere who, as 
Jackson said, had neither time nor the means 
to secure the favors sought by the rich and 
powerful. 

In a farewell address on March 4, 1837, 
Jackson, old and failing in health, neverthe- 
less spoke to the pecple. He warned them 
of the self-seeking lobbies that would always 
attempt to abuse the Government, He re- 
minded them that it was in their power to 
shape their own destiny. 


PEOPLE CONTROL DESTINY 


Jackson said: “The men who profit by the 
abuses and desire to perpetuate them will 
continue to besiege the halls of legislation in 
the general Government as well as in the 
States, and will seek by every artifice to mis- 
lead and deceive the public servants. : It is 
to you yourselves that you must look for 
safety and the means of guarding and per- 
petuating your free institutions. In your 
hands is rightfully placed the sovereignty of 
the country, and to you everyone placed in 
authority is ultimately responsible. It is 
always in your power to see that the wishes 
of the people are carried into faithful execu- 
tion, and their will, when once made known, 
must sooner or later be obeyed.” 

The pattern of the 1930's, in many ways, 
resembled that of the 1830's. The American 
people repudiated the forces of organized 
greed and privilege that threatened to destroy 
the foundations of their national existence 
They insisted that the Government act for 
the common welfare and not as the hand- 
maiden of special privilege. 

But again, as in the 1830's, those whose 
purposes were thwarted heaved abuse and 
vilification upon the head of President 
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Roosevelt. They called him a dictator and a 
despot. They fought his administration with 
all the power of associated wealth, calling it 
a threat to the American way of life. 

How does it come about that the American 
people, seeking to save their way of life, are 
accused of destroying it? 

The answer is simple, and Jackson saw it 
clearly. “It is to be regretted,” he said in a 
veto message on the bank, “that the rich 
and powerful too often bend the acts of gov- 
ernment to their selfish purposes.” When 
government refuses to bend for special priv- 
ilege, it is called tyrannical by the group that 
thinks government was instituted among 
men for its private benefit rather than for 
the benefit of the whole people. 


FOURTEEN YEARS IN NATION’S CAPITAL 


I have been working for Washington State 
in the Nation’s Capital for 14 years. I have 
watched at the congressional firing line this 
process of violent opposition to the will of 
the people repeated again and again. 

Among the first things I saw was one of 
the mightiest propaganda engines ever de- 
veloped. It was that wielded by the power 
lobby against the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. 

This lobby did not spring up overnight. 
Throughout the 1920's, private power in- 
terests had poured millions of dollars into 
schools, universities. publications, and other 
media of education to create sentiment un- 
favorable to the development of public power. 


That was only a preliminary. When the 
Holding Company Act was up before Con- 
gress, the main drive opened. The private 


power lobbyists spent huge sums to suppress 
or defeat this legislation. They bombarded 
Congress with telegrams sent without knowl- 
edge or consent of the signers. They sent 
follow-up agents to the halls of Congress. 
They put their arguments into newspapers 
and over the radio. They wept for the widows 
and orphans. And always they pointed to 
the terrible specter of the death of the dem- 


ocratic government that this legislation 
weuld bring. 
After the legislation was passed, they 


swamped the courts with lawsuits, hoping to 
wreck the Holding Company Act, the TVA, 
and other measures. It became apparent that 
the drive against the Holding Company Act 
was part of a campaign to destroy the New 
Deal. 

DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT STRONGER 

When the smoke of battle 
democratic government was stronger, not 
weaker; and business—conducted on a more 
honest and efficient basis under the Holding 
Company Act—was stronger, not weaker 

The court action illuminates the contrast- 
ing ways of the Old Deal and the New Deal, 
both in the 1830’s and the 1930's. 

The last of the many lewsuits by which the 
power lobby tried to wreck the TVA was heard 
by the United States Supreme Court in 1938. 
The private utilities argued that their fran- 


cleared 


away 


chises gave them a right to be free from 
the competition of the TVA. These fran- 
chises, they said, represented property rights 
which would be destroyed by competition i 
the TVA were permitted to sell electricity. 
They wanted, in other words, an unrestricted 
monopoly privilege to levy a toll on the con- 
sumers in the form of higher prices 

The Supreme Court denied their plea. 
Among other things, it said that the franchise 
to exist as a corporation and function as a 
utility creates no right to be free of com- 
petition. 

And here is a significant point. The Court 
was speaking the philosophy of Andrew Jack- 
son, For it cited as authority on this point 
a case decided 100 years ago by Chief Justice 
Taney, the friend, Cabinet officer, and Court 


appointee of Jackson 
That old case had to do 
across the Charles River in 


with two bridzes 
Massachu 
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At one time the State legislature had in- 
corporated a company to build a bridge and 
take tolls from people crossing it. Years 
later another company was incorporated to 
build another bridge, to become a free bridge 
after a time. The first company argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court that its franchise 
conferred a property right that would be 
destroyed by the free bridge. In other words, 
it wanted an unrestricted monopoly privilege 
to levy a toll upon transportation. 


COMMUNITY HAS RIGHTS 


Chief Justice Taney denied the plea. A 
franchise of incorporation, he said, as the 
Court said a century later in the TVA case, 
does not sanction freedom from competition. 
“While the rights ‘of private property are 
sacredly guarded,” Taney said, “we must not 
forget that the community also has rights, 
and that the happiness and well-being of 
every citizen depends on their faithful 
preservation.” 

This bridge case was a landmark in judicial 
thinking. The rights of the community were 
recognized as taking precedence over the 
profit seeking of a monopoly corporation. 

Who can doubt that transportation and 
commerce were tremendously advanced as a 
result? And yet, the enemies of Jackson saw 
in the decision the destruction of demo- 
cratic government, just as the enemies of the 
TVA saw in public power the destruction of 
democratic government. 

Had the American people harkened to the 
counsel of the private power lobbyists, the 
war might have been lost and democratic 
government truly destroyed. Without the 
public power facilities created from our na- 
tional resources, the vital industries of war 
could not have been serviced in time. 

Today the private power lobby is at work 
again. With the same old arguments and 
the same old tactics, it hopes to undo the 
work of the Holding Company Act. It hopes 
to stifle legislation for a Columbia Valley 
Authority. That is in line with its phi- 
losophy that the resources owned by the 
whole people shall lie wasted and unused un- 
less a toll is paid to private corporations. 
This was the philosophy of Nicholas Biddle 
and his bank of the United States. It was 
repudiated by the people in Jackson's time, 
and the American people will continue to 
repudiate any economic doctrine which 
favors the few over the many. 

FIGHT FOR VETERANS’ HOUSING 


The most shameful exhibition of organ- 
ized greed today is the lobby working for 
the defeat of veterans’ housing legislation. 
Profiteers and speculators want to levy a toll 
on the people suffering from lack of housing. 
They want to profit from scarcity. They 
shrill a constant refrain that the adminis- 
tration’s program to build 3,000,000 houses 
in the next 2 years is contrary to the Ameri- 
can way of life. They try to hide under the 
cloak of small business and even to justify 
their speculation and profiteering in the 
name of the veteran. What a mockery of 
the desires of veterans who are sleeping in 
parks, hallways, and overcrowded rooms! 

For months the lobby against housing 
legislation has been bombarding Congress 
with telegrams. It has been said that some 
of these telegrams were sent without knowl- 
edge of the signers. Knowing the activities 
of the private power lobby, I would not be 
surprised to see a repetition of these old 
tactics. 

I know certainly that the national organ- 
izations conducting the lobby against hous- 
ing do not reflect the views of all their 
members. This is a matter that bears in- 
vestigation by the Congress and by the or- 
ganization members themselves. 

When men who lived in foxholes are 
searching frantically for shelter, and when 
millions of other citizens are joining in the 
search, I say it is reprehensible for any or- 


ganization to whip up a froth of lies and 
propaganda intended to defeat, delay, and 
ridicule attempts of the Government to find 
asolution. This is a stab in the back to the 
veterans. We of the Democratic Party can- 
not permit this. We must see that houses 
are bulit. 


WE NEED 12,000,000 HOUSES 


Bear in mind that the goal of 3,000,000 
houses in the next 2 years is a minimum 
program. It will take care of emergency 
needs only. Within the next 10 years we 
must build 12,000,000 or 13,000,000 new 
homes to keep pace with the growing popu- 
lation and to overcome accumulated deficits 
in the building industry. 

This is a stupendous job. It cannot be 
done by housing as usual. The building in- 
dustry must be renovated. Men must be 
trained in large numbers and given steady 
work the year round at good wages. New 
materials and building methods must be de- 
vised to build houses in the volume and 
speed required, and at a cost low enough to 
be within the means of the majority. The 
greatest industrial Nation of all time cannot 
afford to remain always underhoused. We 
must build homes for all who need them. 

Our veterans will be satisfied with nothing 
less. They know by first-hand experience in 
combat the tremendous capabilities of Amer- 
ican industry and labor. Can we say to 
them that American industry and labor are 
incapable of providing its citizens with the 
decent homes to which they are entitled? 

The home-building industry today is on 
trial. It stands before the bar of public 
opinion as defendant, not as complainant. 
To hear the complaints made by some of its 
more vociferous spokesmen, you would think 
otherwise. They want all controls lifted. 
They are opposed to ceiling prices on homes. 
They are opposed to incentive payment to 
encourage new producers and to get more 
materials provided. They say: “Let us alone 
and Americans will get all the houses they 
need.” 

PRIVATE INITIATIVE NEEDED 


The record will not bear them out. The 
housing needed has never been available to 
the American people. In the best year of 
the building boom during the 1920's, less 
than 1,000,000 houses were built. At no 
time in the last 50 years has building kept 
pace with the increase of families. And very 
few of the houses built were in the price 
range that most American families could 
afford. 

These families have been forced to take 
the “hand-me-downs” in housing. The only 
way they could get moderately priced housing 
was to wait until structures had deteriorated 
and become worn out. The slums that 
blight our cities and rural areas are the only 
kind of low-cost housing offered to millions 
of American families. 

It is not necessary to cite statistics to 
demonstrate that the vast majority of vet- 
erans will have very modest incomes. The 
facts are well known to you all. Are we 
to offer the veterans the “hand-me-downs” 
in housing? Are we to crowd them into 
slums? Those who answer “Yes” are the 
people who want control of prices and ma- 
terials lifted, so that housing costs will jump 
beyond the reach of veterans. Those who 
answer “Yes” are the speculators and 
profiteers. 

This serves to point up the fact that we 
are living in a time of crisis. It calls for 
careful, progressive thought. We must go 
forward, not backward. We live in a world 
suddenly transformed by the cataclysmic 
importance of atomic energy. 

The new era is symbolized for us in Wash- 
ington State by the atomic energy plant. 
Richland should become the center of re- 
search on atomic energy development. 
Proper development will raise the living 
standards of people throughout the world. 
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The world’s leading men of science can wor, 
out the facts of atomic energy. In this 
development we can find world peace anq g 
higher plane of living for all mankind. 


WE LOOK FORWARD 


From my study of information available, 
I am confident in saying that in the Rich. 
land plutonium plant lies the future of 
atomic research and development. Even in 
this infant but fast-moving development, we 
in the Pacific Northwest can say, as we say 
in many other fields, that we look forward— 
not backward. 

With the impetus of war production we 
stand ready to enter the new era wherein 
atomic energy and light metals will play 
so important a part. ’ 

The problem of human welfare posed by 
atomic energy are new and complex. In 
contrast, the problems of housing seem com- 
monplace, more familiar to our everyday 
life. But I say to you, we cannot let the 
solution of either rest with the agents of 
special privilege. They will provide no sclu- 
tion. 

The housing crisis that besets us is so 
catastrophic as to stagger the imagination 
and shock the sensibilities of the American 
people. President Truman has mobilized the 
executive agencies to an all-out effort to 
meet this crisis. Legislation also has been 
introduced in the Congress. Committees of 
the Congress have tried to assemble the facts, 

But what have the speculators and the 
profiteers done? Nothing constructive, 
nothing cooperative. Misrepresentations are 
spread abcut the country even before the 
Congress and the administration begin 
Doubt and confusion are sown in the public 
mind. 

And this is where your responsibility be- 
comes great. This is why these meetings 
commemorating President Jackson and spot- 
lighting the continued progressive wishes of 
the Democratic Party are so vitally impor- 
tant. 

PEOPLE’S RESPONSIBILITY GREAT 


These meetings put those people in the 
Congress on notice. 

In the national legislative halls today 
there, too, are men who grow uneasy at the 
mere mention of Government responsibility 
for the maintenance of full employment. 
There are men who blind themselves to the 
simple necessities of workers unable to g°*t 
even a minimum subsistence unless the lega! 
floor under wages is raised. There are men 
who insist on excluding large groups of cur 
people from the ordinary benefits of social 
legislation that have now come to be an ac- 
cepted fact for many members of industrial 
society. 

I won’t take time to catalog all the im- 
portant bills that lie pigeonholed in commit- 
tee files. By the mere fact that the legisla- 
ture has not discharged its responsibilities, 
your responsibilities as American citizens and 


the greater. Each of you has a duty to sift 
the good from the bad, to assess the public 
good and the special interest that tries to 
take on the color of the public good. And 
each of you has a right to demand that the 
necessary steps be taken to promote the wel- 
fare of the whole people. 

If there is no concerted demand for the 
enactment of forward-looking legislation, 
demagogues will take it upon themselves to 
speak for the community. They flourish in 
the barren soil of public cynicism or indif- 
ference. Already we see such unwholesome 
personalities springing up. With much fan- 
fare and spoken nonsense, they try to create 
a@ public excitement and turn attention from 
the important tasks of the day. In the Halls 
of Congress we have more than our share of 
them. You need but read about the antics 
of some of our Republican colleagues in the 
debates on the full-employment bill. Their 











plasts of oratory do violence to the modest 
aspirations of ordinary people everywhere 
for a decent living. 

Problems of today, simple or complex, na- 
tional or international, can only be settled 
if we leave emotion, preconceived conclusions, 
and outworn practices in the discard. These 
problems of today can only be settled if we 
depend wholly on dispassionate facts inter- 
preted by the good sense of the American 

eopie. 

_ WE MUST DEPEND ON FACTS 

But unfortunately we are not reaching con- 
clusions in this country or in Congress 
wholly on the basis of the facts. Prejudice 
plays too big a part. It is fed by the predi- 
gested informaticn sent out by pressure 
groups. The good sense of the American 
people is besieged from all sides. 

I charge that it was prejudice created 
by these besieging pressure groups which 
caused a solid bloc of Republicans joined 
by a small minority of Democrats to kill 
vital parts of President Truman's housing 
program. They responded to the appeal of 
the lobby against housing. 

It is this same general group that wants to 
kill price control; that wants to knock out 
full employment, smother enlightened tax 
legislation, prevent increases in minimum 
wages—that wants, in short, to stifle Presi- 
dent Truman’s reconversion program. It 
would rather have a “boom and bust” pro- 
gram. 

The “boom and bust” boys want nothing 
of President Truman’s bold and forward- 
looking legislation. His program isn’t de- 
signed for special privilege. It is designed 
to protect the mass of the people, those Jack- 
son so well called the “bone and sinew of 
the Nation.” 

You all remember when the newspapers 
created Truman’s honeymoon. It ended 
when our postwar President moved boldly 
and effectively to interpret into legislative 
form the wartime-enunciated Roosevelt 
economic bill of rights. 

The honeymoon ended with a blast as 
agents of special privilege called Truman's 
program regimentation and totalitarianism. 
They blasted because the Truman program 
was for all of the people. They will con- 
tinue to blast because the Truman program 
will always be for all of the people. 
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HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr.- GREEN. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, at the Jackson Day dinner 
held in Providence, R. I., our distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] made an ex- 
ceptionally fine address, setting forth 
Democratic policies in foreign relations 
and in domestic affairs. ‘There was 
present a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence which tested the capacity of the 
hotel where the banquet was held, but 
it seems to me the Senator’s address 
has an appeal to a very much larger 
audience. His remarks were thoughtful 
and very much above the average of the 
usual political address. I ask that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Democracy of 
the great State of Rhode Island, I count it a 
high privilege to address so many distin- 
guished Roosevelt, Truman, and Jacksonian 
Democrats. There is no greater honor that 
can come to one than to be invited to speak 
in Rhode Island, for, if Pennsylvania holds 
the shrine of American independence, 
Rhode Island, the mother of religious tolér- 
ance and freedom, made lasting contribu- 
tions to the permanency of that glorious 
institution. 

Eloquent orators and great patriots, men 
of independent powers and strong in the 
power of independent words, have kept the 
name of Rhode Island in the forefront as 
the history of our Nation has unrolled. 

And so I come to this rostrum inwardly 
quaking, for I feel in the atmosphere of your 
State the tradition of such early giants as the 
immortal Roger Williams, William Codding- 
ton, Gen. Nathaniel Green, and many other 
of your illustrious sons—men whose words 
and deeds could shake or protect the Na- 
tion—leaders who wove into the fabric of life 
the human attributes of tolerance, forbear- 
ance, and understanding. 

While visiting your State last summer there 
was pointed out to me some of its ancient 
landmarks. I remembered, too, what a rec- 
ord for bold, courageous action lies stamped 
across the annals of this Commonwealth and 
how that record is being maintained today 
by one of the leading constructive and pro- 
gressive statesmen in the United States Sen- 
ate, the Honorable Tuzopore FraNcis GREEN. 
It was my privilege and honor to join with 
Senator Green in sponsoring the soldiers’ 
vote bill. It was a legislative battle of many 
parts, and I am sure he will agree with me 
that so long as we serve in the Senate we 
could seldom labor for, a more worthy and 
noble cause. 

A similar record of Kigh public service is 
also being maintained by your other able and 
distinguished statesman, whose long service 
to his State and Nation is common knowledge 
in Rhode Island. I refer, of course, to the 
Honorable Peter G. Gerry. It is my privi- 
lege to serve with Senator Gerry On the im- 
portant Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate. 

That record is also being maintained today 
by your eminent Governor, the Honorable 
John O. Pastore, who shares the honors with 
Governor Arnall, of Georgia, of being the two 
youngest governors in the Nation. 

The people of Rhode Island are made of 
that bone, fiber, and sinew which has 
made America the envy of the world. You 
and your forebears are steeped in the tradi- 
tion of those unknown Rhode Island stal- 
warts who, in 1772, in the dead of night, set 
fire to the Britisher Gaspi when that ship 
came into port to enforce the unbearable 
trade and navigation acts. It was that same 
spirit of independence aNd farsightedness 
which prevented the National Government 
under the Articles of Confederation from 
strangling this country’s internal trade with 
excise and internal tariffs. 

As I pondered over the history of your 
State, I concluded that Andrew Jackson, 
whose memory we revere tonight, could easily 
have been a Rhode Islander, because from 
the time of Roger Williams until now, your 
State has produced leaders who possessed 
the Jacksonian statesmanship, character, 
tolerance, and boldness. 

My friends, this is the kind of a meeting 
Andrew Jackson would enjoy if he were here 
tonight. That sincere and resolute character 
was at home among his friends. He was 
most persuasive in argument and debate 
when confronted with vexatious problems. 
His burning passion for his country was pre- 
dominant throughout his colorful career. 
His fidelity to the free institutions of America 
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is strikingly set forth In his farewell address 
upon retirement from the Presidency on 
March 4, 1837, when he said, “I thank God 
that my life has been spent in a land of 
liberty and that He has given me a heart to 
love my country with the affection of a son.” 

My friends, there is an utterance which will 
live forever. Those words identify a states- 
man and a patriot. They could well be 
inscribed over the door in every home, class- 
room, and business institution in America 

And while I am speaking of an honest 
patriotic and resolute character, I am de- 
lighted to include in that category a true 
friend of mankind, the President of the 
United States, the Honorable Harry S. Tru- 
man. Born in humble circumstances, in- 
ured to toil from earliest youth, a soldier of 
courage and leadership during the First 
World War, Harry Truman comes closest to 
the Jacksonian ideal of a people’s President 
than any American leader since Abraham 
Lincoln and Andrew Jackson. The hour is 
here when all Americans should share the 
enormous responsibilities bequeathed to 
him through the death of President Roose- 
velt. 

Notwithstanding the fact that we are 
passing through one of the most critical 
and dangerous economic cycles, we find some 
reactionary Republican leaders for partisan 
reasons trying to sell the President of the 
United States down the river. It is the same 
crude and ugly pattern they followed for 
12 years in their unsuccessful attacks upon 
the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. A party 
cannot win on a program of negation or 
name calling, such as was recently given to 
the country by the Republican National 
Committee in their meeting in the city of 
Chicago. Their conclusions represented a 
masterpiece of evasion, filled with shabby 
phrases and glittering generalities. It is 
difficult to display even a modicum of toler- 
ance and charity for the Oid Guard, which 
controls the Republican Party saddle, boots, 
and breeches, since they are living intellectu- 
ally in the last century. 

There was seldom anything right during 
the war, and nothing right since the war 
with this little group of intensely reactionary 
partisans. In their chronic attacks they 
grasp a shadow for the form. They gripe 
about little things. They bluster forth with 
alarming tirades over the radio. Even when 
their position is exposed as wholly indefensi- 
ble, they continue to cry “Wolf, wolf,” all of 
which when carefully analyzed adds up to 
nothing more or less than a lot of political 
sound and fury. 

My good friends, the Democratic Party 
welcomes this type of political offensive. The 
people have no trouble in seeing the trans- 
parent lack of statesmanship in such a parti- 
san, selfish, and unrealistic approach. This 
is particularly true of the veterans returning 
from World War II. The knowledge of world 
affairs acquired first hand by our millions 
of men and women in the armed forces has 
convinced them that a policy of action in- 
stead of negation is the only thing that can 
make our democracy work. These men who 


were willing to give their all to save the 
American way of life are in no mood to follow 
blind reasoning or listen to a lot of political 
buffoonery. In the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party they foresee the best hope for 
jobs, homes, success, and happines Re- 
cently the Gallup poll showed 65 percent of 


supporting the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

My fellow Democrats, I do not intend to 
convey that everything is perfect in the 
Democratic Party. We have made mistakes 
in our complex democracy, and no doubt 
more will be made by Government Officials, 
who are only human. ._ But we do have a 
program. It is a progressive one. We still 
believe in protecting and advancing the rights 
of the common man. We still believ : 
giving dignity to human beings, regardiess of 
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race, creed, or color. The American people 
know that no man since our Government was 
founded was catapulted overnight into a 
more difficult assignment than was our pres- 
ent Chief Executive. 

The trials and tribulations of Andrew John- 
son following the Civil War were child’s play 
compared with what confronts Harry Tru- 
man. The economic problems of peacetime 
reconversion have more ramifications than 
the economic problems of war. 

Throughout the war, the productivity of 
the American farms and the American in- 
dustrial plants amazed the world, setting 
records once believed impossible of accom- 
plishment and contributing directly to vic- 
tory. American technical skill, American in- 
genuity, American know-how,- American 
morale, American confidence, American 
idealism, above all, American team- 
work—the ability to work together for a 
common goal—won the war back of the lines 
as American teamwork won the war on the 
battle lines. The same teamwork, so essen- 
tial in time of war, is equally essential in 
time of peace. Yet, until recently, it has 
been noticeably absent since VJ-day. How- 
ever, the President of the United States dur- 
ing this troublesome time has never fal- 
tered. His courage, his patience, and his 
diplomacy in dealing with these tremendous 
problems are bearing fruit, the ripest plum 
of all being the part the President played in 
the settlement of the strikes. 

My fellow Americans, I have seen our 
President dealing with some of these prob- 
lems. I can testify to that courage, to that 
patience, and to that diplomacy. At times I 
have wondered how any human being made 
of flesh and blood could bear the burden 
which has fallen on his shoulders. I was 
a guest of the President on the night the 
Steel strike was settled. I know what he 
went through. He was indeed a happy 
man when the agreement was finally 
reached, because no man in America better 


and, 


understood the evil economic consequences 
to the American people if these major strikes 
continued much longer. 


Obviously, everyone is happy that the 
steel strike, the General Motors strike, and 
the General Electric strike are over. Others 
should immediately place their houses in 
order, because, my friends, the economic 
stability of America cannot long stand an 
epidemic of strikes without serious infla- 
tion and chaotic repercussions. The lead- 
ers of labor and management know this. 
They a!so know that all the people in Amer- 
ica have basic rights in these disputes. 
Everyone knows that the public interest is 
involved. It is perfectly obvious that neither 
the rights of labor nor management would 
have been seriously impaired if work had 
continued a reasonable time while the nego- 
tiations for settlement of these strikes were 
in progress. 

I have mentioned the team-work of labor 
and management and government so essen- 
tial in the successful prosecution of the war. 
I repeat that it is no less essential at this 
moment, for the external and internal des- 
tiny of America depends upon our ability to 
maintain that team-work now and in the 
days to come. This is the equal responsibil- 
ity of labor, management, Congress, and the 
executive branch of Government. As a 
Member of the United States Senate, I pro- 
pose to meet that responsibility, in any crisis, 
domestic or foreigr, with a determination to 
do the right as God gives me the power to 
see the right. It will be done without fear 
or favor or political cowardice. It will be 
done in the interest of my America. My 
political fortunes are secondary to my affec- 
tions for my country. 5 

We are gradually finding the answers to 
most of our domestic problems. The world’s 
international problems, however, grow in- 
creasingly grave. Hostilities have ceased but 
the press of foreign problems continue. It 


was inevitable that delicate questions would 
arise in the negotiations for the settlement 
of world problems. Leaders of world opin- 
ion know that many, many years must pass 
before the wounds of total war are healed. 
That is the basic reason for the creation of 
the United Nations Charter. It is the prayer 
of resolute mankind that through this organ- 
ization the peoples of the earth may forever 
travel the highway of peace. It is our only 
hope. The Charter holds the key which can 
open all the doors to a better understanding 
of all nations in relation to one another. 

On Monday next, the Security Council of 
the United Nations Organization will call its 
second meeting—this one to be held in New 
York City. I anticipate from the temper of 
world affairs some controversial issues will be 
presented. Some may be depressing, some 
perhaps shocking, some repellent, and others 
pleasant. But, regardless of what is on the 
agenda, America must become the spearhead 
in the drafting of plans and procedure for 
the ultimate settlement of every awkward 
and vexatious question. Statesmanship of 
the highest order must be used is dispelling 
any confusion or uncertainty that may exist 
between the United States and any other 
member nation. We must remember that 
grave international questions cannot be set- 
tled in a few days through name calling and 
a full-dress debate. The development of 
facts, the application of diplomacy, in a give- 
and-take spirit, is the procedure which can 
be used to obtain results. A world laden 
with distress fervently calls for the maximum 
amount of common council and common 
experience. 

In the main we are in a position to pursue 
this course without being misunderstocd. 
They know we blazed the trail in the forma- 
tion of this great adventure. Our allied 
friends know we seek no territorial expansion, 
no material gain nor political advantage. 
They are aware of the important fact that 
no nation in all history has attained such 
world power and leadership. They are ex- 
pecting us to exercise that leadership with 
the courage of our convictions, with firm- 
ness, fairness, and impartiality as we lay the 
foundation stones for a better world. They 
know too that we have commitments and 
obligations that we cannot forget, if we hope 
to retain our national honor and world re- 
spect. They also should understand from 
our record in the last war and from our mem- 
bership in the world organization, we stand 
ready to implement our diplomacy at any 
time with an adequate armed force on land 
or sea or in the air. 

But, my friends, this is not a one-way 
street. The United States expects and will 
demand that every other member of the 
United Nations Charter live up to its agree- 
ments, treaties, and commitments. 

A few days ago it was made crystal clear 
by the President of the United States as well 
as the Secretary of State that the United 
States recognizes the United Nations Organ- 
izaion as the sole agency for guidance in the 
adjustment and settlement of all world 
problems, My friends, there can be no devia- 
tion from that course. This is the backbone 
of the Charter. I watched its progress at 
Dumbarton Oaks, through San Francisco, 
and finally when it was approved by the 
United States Senate. As a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
I heard the testimony. I participated in the 
debates on the floor of the Senate. There 
was never the slightest suggestion that once 
this Charter was approved by the major pow- 
ers of the world that any member of the 
organization could make a military alliance 
with another member under the terms of 
the Charter. The mere mention of such an 
alliance has undermined faith in the United 
Nations Organization at a time when it is 
struggling to demonstrate its dignity and 
strength. 

Notwithstanding these early irritations, I 
am certain that the good judgment, the wis- 
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dom and the patience of all nations to the 
compact will always prevail. A military a)- 
liance between two members of the organ- 
ization at this hour would mean the blasting 
of the hopes and the yearnings of mankind 
throughout the world. It seems incredible 
that such a proposal could have been sug- 
gested by a great and respected leader like 
Winston Churchill. The Churchill strategy 
will not help the British cause. Neither wi) 
it help the cause of world peace. 

My fellow Americans, when the Security 
Council meets in New York next Monday, 
Russia and all other nations, if necessary, 
should again be given the sober and reassur- 
ing truth of our position under the Charter 
of the world organization. If there is the 
slightest doubt or suspicion as to where we 
stand, it should be removed by another forth- 
right statement upon the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If there is any 
doubt as to where any other member stands, 
the world is entitled to know that also. 
There must be no developments or misunder- 
standings for which a solution cannot be 
found. However, if it comes to the worst, 
there is no reason why the Big Three cannot 
have an early meeting. Through them lies 
the power to dissipate fears and remove the 
political fog which some see gathering now 
on the world horizon. 

With all of the emphasis that I possess, 
I boldly assert that unless Russia, Eritain, 
and the United States place their faith, their 
trust, their confidence, their all in the Char- 
ter, we shall see rampant in every country 
the kind of nationalism which produced 
World War I and World War II. 

I am one who believes Russia and the 
United States can live in the same world in 
peace, although our forms of government 
are as different as day and night. We fought 
side by side to a glorious victory in the tragic 
days of war. No serious question arose to 
interfere with our complete cooperation. If 
the world leaders can start with the premise 
that a victory for everlasting peace is greater 
than any victory in war, there can be no 
question about our working tcgether in com- 
plete harmony as we reconstruct a tired and 
sick world. No single ideology has ever been 
successful in thoroughly indoctrinating a 
majority of the people of the different nations 
of the world. No single ideology ever will. 
The ambitions of would-be world conquerors 
have always been decisively defeated. Hitler 
conquered many nations, but utterly failed 
to subdue. the spirit or change the funda- 
mental thinking of those in slavery. He bit 
off more than he could chew. If there be 
other military despots or nations in the fu- 
ture seeking world domination they will meet 
the same tragic fate, notwithstanding the 
atomic bomb. 

I repeat that nothing should be done to 
disturb the fundamental structure of the 
United Nations. That becomes more than 
a rhetorical flurry when we seriously reflect 
upon the hideous power of destruction that 
lies in the atomic bomb. 

That the members of the organization rec- 
ognize the awful power of this deadly weapon 
can be found in the fact that the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, through re- 
quest by the Foreign Ministers of Russia, 
Britain, and the United States, has estab- 
lished a commission for the control of 
atomic energy. The President appointed 
and the Senate will confirm the Honorable 
Bernard Baruch, special adviser to Presidents 
in the past, as the United States member. 

Terms establishing the commission pro- 
vide that the primary aim of this group is 
“to control atomic power to the extent nec- 
essary to assure its use only for peaceful pur- 
poses.” In this agency lies the hope for 
the elimination from national armaments, 
atomic weapons, and other major weapons 
of mass destruction. It is a technical, tedi- 
ous, and difficult assignment. But through 
this machinery lies humanity's hope for a 
peaceful and better world. 








Never in all history have men been given 
an assignment with so much responsibility. 
Their job is to find the answer which will 
keep atomic power from being exploited for 
military purposes. Success means the escape 
from mass destruction of people and prop- 
erty, permitting the world to move forward 
with progress. Failure means the fall and 
decline and possibly the end of civilization. 

In the face of such a world dilemma, how 
can this Nation, leader in the peace move- 
ment, justify sending ships, planes, and 
bombs to the Pacific Ocean next May to dis- 
play atomic power as an instrument of de- 
struction. Surely the nations of the world 
will look upon this experiment with distrust 
and suspicion. 

Ninety-six ships of all types are to be used 
in the test. Why is it neeessary to have this 
grandiose display of atomic destruction on a 
scale which seems wholly unnecessary and 
unwarranted for the needs of the moment? 
The question is especially pertinent when 
you contrast the mass destruction of these 
ships with the great need for reconstruction 
activities. The sinking of 96 steel ships in 
one spectacular experiment possesses not 
one iota of reconstructive value. Salvage the 
steel if nothing more. It seems to me a sense- 
less gesture and extremely wasteful. Then 
again, the psychological effect on Russia and 
other nations will not increase their con- 
fidence in our intentions with regard to peace. 
I do not want to be understood as saying 
that experimentation with atomic energy 
should not continue, both from a military 
and industrial standpoint, but we need a 
belance in the conduct of this work. What 
the world needs at this time is a deep breath 
of fresh air, a change of climate, if you will, 
getting completely away from the array of 
all the misery, tragedy, and destruction that 
has been spread through global war. Our 
leadership in the world demands that we 
promote the instruments of peace, rather 
than the instruments of war. Those re- 
sponsible for the bomb-testing program 
should turn their talents in other directions. 
Surely the destruction of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki should be a sufficient test for this 
death-dealing device. 

I am opposed to this display of atomic 
power for further reasons. Under no cir- 
cumstances should we at this hour destroy 
an American ship, old, new, or obsolete. They 
could be better used for temporary housing 
for veterans along the coast. And again, un- 
til we know where we are going, they should 
be kept afloat for our security and national 
defense. Anchor them away for a future 
emergency which we all pray will never come. 
However, should atomic bombs sometime in 
the future start dropping on our land and 
in our waters, we will need whatever we have 
in the way of, ships, planes, and other im- 
plements of defense to defend our fair land. 
Remember with what glad tidings Britain 
received the 50 old destroyers sent by Roose- 
velt. Remember the Britishers used every- 
thing from rowboats to battleships to get 
their army from Dunkirk across the channel. 

In our endeavor to bring to the world an 
everlasting peace, it is fitting and proper 
that tonight we remember another Democrat 
and world leader, the late Woodrow Wilson. 
We recall the little band of willful men who 
defeated the League of Nations, an instru- 
mentality of peace which with our guidance 
and strength might have easily prevented 
World War II. 

We also upon this occasion pay our deep 
homage and fealty to the memory and the 
deeds of humanity’s champion in peace and 
in war, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt was the father of the United Na- 
tions Organization. There are a few indi- 
viduals who are continually sniping at this 
organization. As with the League of Na- 
tions, they are unwilling to give it a chance, 
They still believe we can stick our heads in 
the sands like the ostrich of old and forget 


the rest of the world. I sometimes believe — 
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their one-time hatred of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has left them with warped judgment. 
Some of these individuals, along with a 
segment of the press, continue to besmirch 
the reputation of the Nation’s war-time 
Commander in Chief. Never having been 
able to defeat him when he was alive, they 
still try it after he is gone. Im spite of all 
their efforts, the little garden in Hyde Park 
where our beloved Franklin Roosevelt slum- 
bers forever has become a shrine for the 
entire world—a symbol of the “four free- 
doms” for which the war was fought and of 
that future world of international peace and 
understanding for which he laid down his 
life as surely as did any soldier upon the 
field of battle. 

Today Franklin D. Roosevelt must be smil- 
ing back at those irresponsibles who still at- 
tack him with ghoulish glee. Was there ever 
such blind and bitter hatred of any President 
in the history of cur Nation? For 12 long 
years he withstood their malicious assaults. 
And with it all he took the bitter with the 
sweet, shattering one American precedent 
after another. I boldly assert that if these 
shocking and repulsive attacks upon the 
memory of this great and good man continue, 
his ghost will walk in the coming elections 
of ’46 and '48. He will defeat them again. 

Martin Van Buren, speaking of Andrew 
Jackson's deep understanding of the people, 
said: “They were his blood relations—the 
only blood relations he had.” He believed 
that “to labor for the good of the masses 
was a special mission assigned to him by 
the Creator and no man was ever better 
disposed to work in his vocation, in season 
and out of season.” Another writer has 
said: “The people called him and he came, 
like the great folk heroes, to lead them out 
of captivity and bondage.” 

In the great tradition of Andrew Jackson, 
we have just beheld one of our great folk 
heroes, the greatest Jacksonian of them all, 
lead us out of the bondage of the depression 
and the threatened captivity of military ag- 
gression. That man was Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Today in Washington, carrying on in 
the same great tradition of Jackson and 
Roosevelt, we find in the White House an- 
other man of the people carrying on with 
the same courage and the same inspira- 
tion—to fight in the 1940’s the ever old, yet 
ever new, battles against entrenched power 
and special privilege that Andrew Jackson 
won in behalf of the people in the 1820's 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt won in the era 
that has just come to its triumphant end. 





Veterans’ Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to speak on the question of 
veterans’ housing, which appears to be a 
problem of much interest throughout the 
country. We have had three bills before 
the House of Representatives upon this 
particular subject within the period of 
the past 4 weeks, and I desire—as I know 
many of the Members desire—the coun- 
try and the people to know that these 
measures were universally supported by 
the Members of the House. I know that I 
cast my vote for the benefit of the vet- 
erans, in each instance. In two of those 
housing measures, there was but one vote 
cast against those bills, and that vote was 
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not a vote against the veterans, as such, 
but it was a vote cast against the method 
of obtaining these very large and exten- 
sive programs, when another and a dif- 
ferent approach could have been taken. 

May I say that I want every veteran 
extended the opportunity to obtain a 
house and home for himself and family, 
at the earliest possible moment, and at 
the very least cost at which the same 
can be obtained. I want all veterans, 
without delay, to have the opportunity 
to rehabilitate themselves and their 
families, and to start forward again in 
life. My entire sympathy is with the 
veterans of this war. I was in the serv- 
ice during World War I, and that sym- 
pathy is entirely natural, I presume. 
There is a tie betweer those who have 
served in the armed forces of our coun- 
try which cannot be denied—and that 
sympathy is continuing throughout the 
years—and I am convinced that same 
touch of sympathy exists between every 
veteran with every other veteran. 

Mr. Speaker, the OPA has caused great 
alarm in this housing program, and that 
agency is continuing to cause much dis- 
tressin this program. The price ceilings 
on all kinds and types of building mate- 
rials and supplies has caused our mills 
to cease to operate, because they cannot 
operate at a loss—and the existing ceil- 
ings make losses certain in the processing 
of lumber and building materials and 
supplies. Laws will not produce houses 
for veterans, because the OPA will not 
permit those essential materials and sup- 
plies to become available for such use. 
Red cape will nct produce houses for vet- 
erans, but that constant practice, by 
those in power, has prevented many 
houses from being constructed for vet- 
erans, and for our people. 

Evidently the Government has realized 
this bottleneck, anc the impossibility 
of securing houses for veterans with 
these OPA regulations respecting prices, 
because the “‘stop order’ was issued, and 
put in full force and effect on all ne 
and less-essential construction in order 
to save building materials 
for the emergency veterans’ housing pro- 
gram. This curb established becomes 
effective at once. Under the policy es- 
tablished by the “stop order,” permission 
must be obtained to start any new con- 
struction or repe2irs ranging in cost from 
$400 for private homes and farms, to 
$15,000 for certain industries. Construc- 
tion work which is substantially under 
way will not be affected by this order. 
It may be that some specific exemptions, 
under hardship cases, may be estab- 
lished later in order to relieve people suf- 
fering losses by fire, or other elements, 
which were not contemplated at the 
time the order was issued. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my fervent hope that 
this policy will lend much aid to this 
housing program. I want the use of 
building material and supplies made 
available for housing for veterans, and 
I hope much liberality will be injected 
into the entire program all to the enc 
that the essential materials for housing 
will be made available, and at the very 
earliest moment. Veterans with fami- 
lies, in many communities, are without 
homes. Today I received several letters 
from veterans advising that they cannot 
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rent a house, or an apartment, or even 
a garage, in which to establish a home 
for themselves and their families. This 
is a very serious and critical situation, 
and there must be action in this matter 
so these veterans may have the oppor- 
tunity to either rent, or purchase a 
home—as they may desire. 

Mr. ‘Speaker, in some sections it is re- 
ported that some designing persons have 
erroneously, and entirely falsely, reported 
that many Members of the House voted 
against this housing program. Speak- 
ing for myself, only, I wish the people, 
and the veterans, to know that I have 
voted for every measure in the House 
which would aid in securing building ma- 
terials and supplies, of all kinds, for con- 
structing houses and homes, and which 
would make possible the securing of 
houses and homes for the veterans, and 
that I will continue my efforts in their 
behalf until this fond hope has been fully 
realized. 

I am certain that the Members in the 
House who have so loyally supported 
legislation for the veterans in all matters, 
including the housing program, will con- 
tinue their fine efforts in this particular, 
and in all other worth-while items in fa- 
vor of the veterans. 

As we go forward, in this postwar pe- 
riod, let us proceed as Americans—im- 
bued with the same ideals that prompted 
our boys throughout the late war, and all 
wars, as they went forward to victory— 
promoting freedom, liberty, and the 
American way of life, let us make our 
Nation the brightest star upon the fir- 
mament of nations, where recognition is 
extended for that valor and fortitude 
exemplified! 


New Deal Discovers Perpetual Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared. in the Wisconsin Implement 
Dealer. This editorial indicates that 
the New Deal policies are not fooling the 
American people: 


EMERGENCIES CAN BE CREATED FROM NOW UNTIL 
ETERNITY 


The administration representing the party 
in power has used the ingenious device of an 
ever-present emergency to keep itself in 
power for the last 14 years. 

We sort of thought that when the late 
President Roosevelt, who was a genius at 
creating emergencies, was taken and the 
war was over, we would achieve a stabilized 
economy without a stabilizer. Alas, alack, 
the Re-dealers have created another emer- 
gency and a new stabilizer. ‘ 

We refer to the labor-borne inflation cree 
ated by the lunatic fringe that has been 
hanging on at Washington ever since the 
“double dealers” took over. We of the retail 
trades are going to be on the short end of 
the deal unless we show some of the hard- 
headed sense of which we are capable, 


It looks as if the retail implement trade 
will be asked to absorb the price rise granted 
to manufacturers as a result of higher labor 
costs, unless we can prove that dealer profits 
are less than they were in 1942. This is the 
Marxian line that we have been expecting. 

Had the President learned that 10 percent 
added to $1 cost requires a selling price of 
$1.11, it is possible that Missouri would have 
had one more good haberdasher. We suspect 
the President has learned that little mer- 
chandising fact, but he seems to lack the 
courage to tell workers the truth. 

Were retail traders less patriotic than they 
are, no goods or services would move until 
Congress and the President changed their 
socialistic maneuvering or they confiscated 
property by direct methods instead of by 
subterfuge. 


Daylight-Saving Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, those 
who are never satisfied with normal con- 
ditions and who constantly demand a 
change are beginning again to advocate 
daylight-saving time by turning the 
clocks forward 1 hour. 

Strangely enough, all such requests 
come from city people who work short 
hours, and the farmers, who have to work 
long hours, rightfully have always been 
against daylight-saving time. 

There is no doubt that daylight-saving 
time, if indulged in again, rather than to 
produce more food which the Nation so 
badly needs, will produce less food. Early 
in the morning, particularly in harvest 
season, the farmer cannot start harvest- 
ing his crop because of the heavy dews; 
in the afternoon, when he can work until 
sundown, his hired help, under daylight- 
saving time, will naturally want to quit 
1 hour earlier, leaving crops in the field 
which should be harvested while the 
weather is suitable. 

Mr. Speaker, I received a letter written 
by one of my constituents who is one of 
the most successful farmers in my dis- 
trict, who discusses this matter, and also 
the possibility of the extension of the 
draft with such sound reasoning and 
clarity of thought, I am inserting it in the 
Recorp with the hope that other Mem- 
bers of Congress will have time to read it, 
because I think it will be well worth your 
time and consideration: 

ALBERS, ILL., March 25, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am a farmer in Clinton County, 
operating over 300 acres in cultivation and 
more than 500 acres in cattle and hog pasture, 
which is in the bottoms, and most of it in 
timber. 

This winter I have fattened for market 
70 head of cattle and each year sell from 
200 to 300 fat hogs. 

I am writing this letter to you to express 
my thoughts and wishes concerning the ex- 
tension of the draft law, and the resumption 
of daylight-saving time, to both of which my- 
self and practically all farmers in this lo- 
cality are strictly opposed, and will appreciate 
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your complete opposition to the propositions, 
should they come up in Congress. 

About the draft law, I would say make 
enlistment attractive enough and an ade- 
quate amount of men will be obtained to 
take care of necessary occupational forces, 
I believe, anyway, the chief reason why the 
Army brass-hats want a large standing Army 
is their unwillingness to step down in rank, 
Both World Wars have proved, Feyond doubt, 
that the United States can lick any country 
by a draft law after declaring war, and now 
that we have the atomic bomb and are un- 
doubtedly making them in _ considerable 
numbers, I say keep an adequate air force 
trained to use them against any nation who 
gets out of step, or quit making the bombs. 

About daylight-saving time, I will say that 
even during the war it was among food pro- 
ducers of the Nation a curb and hazard to 
achieve maximum food production, espe- 
cially where hired labor was employed, in 
the production of hay and small grain crops, 
as their harvesting cannot be done efficiently 
during the early morning hours, and as 
dances, etc., which modern youth demand to 
attend from 3 to 5 nights a week, start at 
8 p. m., I am sure lots of hay and grain crops 
have been and will be materially damaged, or 
completely lost, especially in wet seasons. 

In the cities those who want to raise a 
garden can do so just as well by working 
their gardens in the morning, when it is 
cooler to work anyway, with standard time, 
I am sure daylight-saving time also encour- 
ages more loafing, drinking, and carousing 
in towns and cities, which in itself is all 
wrong if done excessively, and this indirectly 
causes a large percentage of the population 
to complain about the high cost of living 
with the result being more strikes. 

Also please keep in mind that it is harder 
than ever to hire men on the farm for what 
a farmer can afford to pay, and in case the 
draft law should be extended, I would recom- 
mend that men who can prove that they are 
doing an ample amount of production be 
given deferment with the requirements even 
made somewhat easier. It seems as if Army 
life has put ideas into a lot of the boys, that 
being a hired hand on a farm is below their 
dignity, so why keep on drafting more boys 
who are willing to stay on farms now, but 
if drafted would consider only 8-hour-a-day 
jobs when they return, and unnecessarily 
prolong the help problem on farms, for as 
we all well know the food situation now is 
as critical or perhaps even more so than it 
has been for several years. 

Assuring you that any of the above opin- 
ions which you will deem advisable to sup- 
port will be very much appreciated by me 
and a lot of other farmers around here, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK K. HEIMANN. 


Proposal to Broadcast Proceedings of the 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Shall We Broadcast Congress?” 
written by Jack H. Pollack and published 
in Liberty magazine for February 17, 
1945. 








There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHALL WE BROADCAST CONGRESS? 
(By Jack H. Pollack) 

The United States Senate was debating 
the peace treaty. It was November 1919. 

Bewhiskered Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Col :mittee, rose to speak. 

“will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
for just a moment?” he asked. 


“Surely.” 
Measuring his words, the irreconcilable 
lecislator announced, “There will be no ad- 


sournment, if I can help it, until we vote 
on the treaty again. When we vote on it— 
be under no misapprehension—it is final.” 


Would world history have taken a differ-~ 


ent course if the American people had been 
properly informed of these proceedings? 
There is a growing belief that had Americans 
been able to hear with their own ears how 
the League of Nations was being butchered 
they would have stopped the butchering. 

Today Congress once again is grappling 
ith problems of peace. But most Ameri- 
ans must depend on the often incomplete 
1ewspaper and radio reports if they want 

know what their elected Representatives 
are saying and doing. For the first time, 
Americans wish they had a direct 
pipe line to Capitol Hill. , 

A bill to put Congress on the air was in- 
troduced in both Chambers of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress by two liberal legislators: 
Florida’s silver-tongued CLAUDE FEpPER in 
the Senate and Washington’s JOHN CoFFEE in 
the House of Representatives. It was not 
acted upon, but it is expected to be re- 
introduced in the new Congress. 

Under the bill any station or network 
could send congrecsional proceedings over 
the air waves, but none would be required 
todo so. A station could make a live broad- 
cast of Congress in action. Or it could buy 
a transcript at cost price, since a complete 
and continuous legislative recording would 
be made by Uncle Sam. Of course, both 
Senate and House would retain the right to 
keep off the air any debate they wished. 

Opinion is divided on whether to broad- 
cast Congress. Some scoffers insist that no- 
body would listen. Advocates, on the other 
hand, argue that such a program would be 
popular. They say people would tune in 
their Congressmen the way they do baseball 
games, Frank Sinatra’s voice, or Jack Benny’s 
jokes. Weren’t millions glued to their 
radios on election night and during the po- 
litical conventions? 

Congressmen themselves have mixed feel- 
ings about the proposal. Forward-looking 
legislators in both parties favor it strongly. 
But some of their colleagues are terrified at 
the thought of being put on the air, chiefly 
because they won’t have a chance to amend 
for the permanent Recorp their inaccurate 
and sometimes ill-advised extemporaneous 
remarks. Naturally, a handful of dema- 

gic lawmakers are not overjoyed at the 
prospect of having constituents hear their 
inflammatory or asinine oratory. One forth- 
right Senator groaned, “Broadcasting us 
would make people think we’re bigger boobs 
than we are.” 

A long prejudice has existed on Capitol Hill 
against ordinary microphones, let alone 
broadcasting equipment. Every so often 
someone suggests that our lawmakers should 
be made more audible—even to one another. 
Elderly Senators, such as Johnson of Cali- 
fornia and Capper of Kansas, speak scarcely 
above a whisper. 

Yet many of the people’s choices are op- 
posed to all new-fangled talking contrap- 
tions. About 15 years ago it was urged that 
mikes be placed in back of each Senator's 
desk. This prompted a testy South Caro- 
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linian, the late Senator Coleman Blease, to 
grumble: 

“Now they want to put a radio back here, 
right behind me, so as to broadcast what is 
going on in the Senate. I do not know any- 
thing about radios. I never listened to one 
of them in my life. Ido not know what they 
might do. They might fill that thing up 
with gas, some deadly gas, and just about the 
time the crowd assembled in this Chamber— 
everybody in control of the United States— 
some fellow might turn on a machine down 
here and just gas out the whole business.” 

And not many years ago, when John Nance 
Garner was Speaker of the House, a loud- 
speaker microphone was placed before him. 


_. Shortly afterward he was told that a Member 


wanted to deliver a speech. Forgetting that 
with the mike the slightest whisper could be 
heard throughout the Chamber, the plain- 
epoken Texan roared, “Now what in the 
is that —— —— —— —— going to talk 
about?” While the Chamber rocked with 
laughter, Cactus Jack ordered electricians to 
“get that thing out of here.” 

However, it was later put back, and today 
the Speaker not only has an ordinary mike in 
front of him on the rostrum, but he can use 
a “breast mike” if he wants to move around. 
When Members address the House, they come 
to the front and use a mike. Majority and 
minority leaders also talk through loud- 
speakers, as do the clerks. All told, the House 
now has seven microphones plus an operator 
controlling voice volume from the gallery. 
Should it be decided to broadcast House pro- 
ceedings, half the technical job is already 
done. 

The austere Senate, however, has remained 
suspicious of speaking devices. In fact, Con- 
gress generally has viewed with jaundiced 
eye any departure from it traditions. As a 
recent example, a movie screen was set up in 
the Senate Chamber to show Army films. 
The purpose was to supplement the Sena- 
tors’ knowledge of many of the subjects they 
debate. When Senate officials got wind of it, 
they immediately ordered the screen re- 
moved. 

Those who advocate the broadcasting of 
legislative sessions contend that it would im- 
prove the make-up of Congress. It would 
expose the stupidity and unfitness of some 
legislators and strengthen many an able, 
hard-working Congressman whose words too 
often reach only the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and the sparsely filled 
Capitol galleries. 

Alert New Zealand has improved the quality 
of its legislative body since it began airing 
parliamentary proceedings 9 years ago. The 
Labor Party complained that it was not get- 
ting a square deal in the country’s press. 
M. J. Savage, who later became Prime Min- 
ister, asserted, “I would sooner put up with 
the publication of my remarks over the air 
than with the reports which I read in the 
newspapers.” 

So when the Labor Party came into power 
in 1936, it immediately began to broadcast 
legislative sessions. To meet objections of 
those claiming not to be interested in parlia- 
mentary broadcasts, it was arranged for a 
special government station to carry them. 
At first only the most important debates 
were aired. But so enthusiastic were listen- 
ers that complete proceeding, including the 
opening prayer, were soon sent over the air 
waves. 

Today New Zealand’s most powerful sta- 
tion, 2YA, a 60,000-watt station in Welling- 
ton, broadcasts the lawmakers from 2: 30 
p. m. to 11 p. m., with time out for dinner. 
Daily newspapers list parliamentary programs 
with scheduled speakers and topics. 

The legislators don’t talk directly into a 
microphone; six mikes are suspended from 
the ceiling. The debate is lively and extem- 
poraneous because members are not allowed 
to read speeches while on the air. Most pop- 
ular listening hours are between 7:30 and 
10 p. m, 
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Seated in a corner “covering” the event is 
@ radio announcer. Whenever a representa- 
tive rises to speak the announcer switches on 
the microphone nearest him to control voice 
volume. During lengthy debates he whispers 
the names of the speakers for the benefit of 
late tuners-in. Committee hearings are also 
broadcast. 

The Speaker has great authority. Occa- 
sionally a representative will try to “grand- 
stand” for the benefit of the home folks at 
the dial by prolonging debate. But the 
Speaker will speedily stop him. Any time he 
sees fit—say, for reasons of national secu- 
rity—the Speaker can press a button under- 
neath his desk and shut off debate from 
the air. 

After hearing their representatives, New 
Zealand voters decided to make some changes. 
Nevertheless many of the nation’s poorest 
orators continue to be reelected, indicating 
that New Zealanders can be educated with- 
out being entranced. Nor has the novelty of 
listening to their legislators worn off. Thou- 
sands of fans follow their favorite voice, and 
SO popular have the broadcasts become that 
the opposition party has promised to con- 
tinue them if it is returned to office. And 
with it all, New Zealand’s legislative tradi- 


tion—faithfully copied from the British 
House of Commons—has been zealously 
maintained. 


Although New Zealand is the only country 
in the world now broadcasting legislative ses- 
sions, other nations have experimented with 
the idea. In 1926 Finland, then a liberal- 
democratic republic, began to air debate cf 
the 200 members of the Finnish Diet. A sim- 
ilar movement was afoot in Germany during 
the 1920’s. Even in imperial Japan the pro- 
ceedings of the Japanese Diet were aired in 
1925, 

In March 1926 the question of broadcasting 
debates arose in the British Parliament. The 
broadcasting committee urged Prime Minis- 
ter Ealdwin to put Parliament on the air, 
but Baldwin demurred, as have successive 
Prime Ministers, despite widespread British 
interest and the ease with which it could be 
BEC. 

Occasionally a municipal station in the 
United States will broadcast local leg 
tive sessions. Outstanding was the experi 
ence of WNYC, which aired New York City 
Council proceedings for 2 years (1938-40). 
A howling success, it made blasé New Yorkers 
vastly more civic-minded. Manhattan cave 
dwellers found the broadcasts both educa- 
tional and entertaining—admitting in a su 
vey that they preferred hearing city counc 
to live or canned music. But Gotham’ 
councilmen whimsically voted themselves off 
the air. 

“I wish they would go back on,” a listener 
complained. “Broadcasting them made the 
councilmen work harder, be on their toes 
and more apt to do the right thing by us.” 
WNYC’s manager agreed that the 
casting “raised the quality of the discus- 
sions * * * the councilmen * * * 
were more prepared, since a corrected copy or 
hand-cut could not be given to the press.” 
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And how does the radio industry itself 
feel about broadcasting cur national law- 
makers? A large segment of it has been 


cool to the idea, especially the network 
Many a hard-boiled radioman, while adn 
ting it wouldn’t be any problem to wire 
Congress for broadcasting, insists that Con- 
gress would be too highbrow and dull for 
the average listener. Who, such men ask 
wants to hear the long-winded reading of 

35-page appropriation bill? One offt ial it 
sists radio would soon find itself “betwee. 
congressional pressure on the one hand, an 
audience disinterest on the other.” Another 
protests that “debate would have to be staged 
and we would be merely putting on a show 
instead of attending to the business of Con- 
gress.” A leading radio magazine declares 
that “if a poll were taken, the public would 
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vote for less rather than more congressional 
speechmaking.” 

And many broadcasters freely admit that 
they are not overanxious to surrender hours 
of lucrative time. Under the Pepper-Coffee 
bill, stations wouldn’t be paid for airing 
Capitol Hill. “Congress on the Air” would be 
a public-service sustaining program. Sta- 
tions couldn’t very well stop every 15 minutes 
for a commercial. Of course, Congress might 
have its own station, but this probably would 
be regarded by broadcasting officials as drastic 
Government encroachment on their ether 
domain. 

Nathan Straus, president of independent 
WMCA and a long-time champion of broad- 
casting Congress, recently polled radio of- 
ficials on the question. Of those who an- 
swered, 69.2 percent favored the idea, as 
against 13.5 percent opposed. However, 


while Straus sent questionnaires to 875 sta-- 


tions, he received only 133 replies. Of these, 
26 stations agreed to carry Congress. None 
were network giants. Most of them were 
small stations—250-watters. Ten were af- 
filiated with the Mutual and 6 with the Blue 
Network. 

A Georgia radio executive believes the pro- 
gram would result in sending more capable 
people to Capitol Hill. The owner of a Cleve- 
land station protests, ‘““‘There’s no valid reason 
why Congress, with nothing to hide, should 
attempt to block this method of bringing 
the public more complete knowledge.” 

Meantime, while waiting for Congress to 
make up its mind, Straus has done what 
he considers the next best thing. Each Sun- 
day, between 3:30 and 4 p. m., WMCA now 
kroadcasts a Halls of Congress program in 
which professional actors portray Washing- 
ton lawmakers in dramatizations of texts 
taken from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of the 
week. 

Rural folks are among the most spirited 
supporters of the proposal. At its latest 
convention, the Farmers Union strongly 
urged putting Congress on the air. Paul 
Sifton, the union’s Washington representa- 
tive, has been one of the most vocal cham- 
picns of the idea. Small-town editors, lack- 
ing access to full press wires, admit that 
it would benefit them greatly. 

Other advocates include the A. F. of L. 
and CiO locals. Southern Methodist Church- 
women, the Writers War Eoard, and the 
Union for Democratic Action. Much of the 
support stems from the far West and north- 
ernmost New England. 

Objections, aside from those already men- 
tioned, are many and varied. A common 
complaint is that Congress would lose its 
dignity by being open to public inspection. 
Since the Senate and House are in session 
simultaneously, which should be broadcast? 
Wouldn't the daytime audiences be limited 
to women? Since it isn’t possible to broad- 
cast all debate, wouldn’t whatever was broad- 
cast be false and misleading? What good 
would it do to broadcast floor proceedings 
when the real work is done in committee? 
Will Congressmen still enjoy “congressional 
immunity” if their remarks go over the air? 

Other critics of congressional broadcasts 
have been more flippant. One columist 
thinks the program should inciude a House 
vocalist warbling, “When the Sot Btoom is 
on the rose in the good old JEss1z SUMNER 
time.” The Washington Post slyly suggests 
Two Chambers Hath the Heart as a con- 
gressional theme song, while Time maga- 
zine quotes Congressmen as finding the whole 
idea “nightmarish.” 

Proponents of the plan counter all objec- 
ticns with a potent argument. Today, they 
say, when popular government has collapsed 
in so many nations, the greater citizenship 
participation resulting from the broadcast- 
ing of legislative sessions would serve to 
strengthen our democracy. People today, 
they insist, are Congress-conscious. They 
are taking the actions of their’ legislators 


more seriously, as indicated by their rejection 
of isolationists in tne last election. 

These men admit there are operational 
problems but insist they can be met. They 
point to the popularity of network-forum 
programs as evidence that Americans are 
hungry for scrappy discussion. And they 
feel that listeners will prefer the oral fraili- 
ties ot their public servants—all the “ers” 
and the -“ahs” and the “hmms’’—to the 
stock-streamlined speeches. 

Since the expense is not prohibitive, con- 
gressional broadcasting champions propose 
to give the idea a trial and then measure 
audience interest. Senator PEprprr warns, 
‘If we don’t broadcast our proceedings and 
keep step with radio, people are going to 
begin asking whether we're afraid to let them 
hear what we're saying. After all, it’s their 
business we’re transacting.” 

In the days to come, Congress will be 
debating questions touching every Amer- 
ican’s life: Postwar jobs, social security, 
taxes, low-cost medical care, compulsory 
military training, etc. Advocates emphasize 
that were Congress on the air, American 
democracy could prove that it is possible 
for a government to grow huge and com- 
plex and yet remain close to its people. 

But the most overpowering argument sug- 
zested is that broadcasting Congress would 
give millions of Americans front-line seats 
in the making of the coming peace. All-out- 
ers for Congress on the air hold that radio 
can render no greater service than this. 


Regarding Congressional Seniority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, criticism 
has been leveled at the long-established 
custom of advancing individual Members 
of Congress assigned to membership on 
the several committees by the rules of 
seniority. This issue has been raised ina 
recent letter, which is inserted here, with 
my reply: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8, 1946. 
The Honorable CoMpTON I. WHITE, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. WHITE: The recent report of the 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization of 
Congress did not make a recommendation as 
to changes in the system of selecting chair- 
men of standing committees on the basis of 
seniority, although testimony was taken on 
the subject. We think this is an important 
issue, and would like your views. 

We would appreciate your reply to two 
questions: 

1. Is the seniority system satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, and why? 

2. What alternative plan would you sug- 
gest? 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. HALL, 
Washington Correspondent, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatciv, 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, 
WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1946. 
Mr. GeorGE H. HALL, 
Washington Correspondent, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. HALL: Answering your letter of 
March 8, 12 years’ experience in Congress has 
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convinced me that the seniority system of 
advancing members of congressional com. 
mittees to the position of chairman is the 
best plan that can be followed. 

Starting at the bottom of the list of ma- 
jority or minority committee membership, 
the individual Congressman has the oppor- 
tunity to learn and become conversant with 
the class of legislation referred to that com- 
mittee. 

Standing for the election every 2 years, by 
the process of trial and elimination the 
better qualified Members are naturally ad- 
vanced in standing on the list of committee 
membership so that by the time that the 
individual Congressman becomes the rank- 
ing Member he should be best qualified to 
discharge the duties of chairman. 

As I see it, this is the best plan that can 
be devised to eliminate political favoritism 
and the rigging of the legislative machinery, 

Sincerely yours, 
CompToONn I. Wuirte, 
Member of Congress. 


Address of Gov. Dwight H. Green 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address of Gov. Dwight H. 
Green, at Governors’ housing conference, 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 25, 1946: 


I am sure that Governor Blue has done a 
fine service to the people of Iowa and to the 
entire Midwest, as well as to all of us Gover- 
nors, in arranging this meeting to discuss 
the housing problem. The shortage of 
homes, particularly as it affects the return- 
ing veterans, is the most acute of the many 
perplexing difficulties which confront Amer- 
ica today. Ido not expect this conference to 
preduce any panacea which will solve it forth- 
with. I trust that all here are too level- 
headed to espouse such dreams. 

Yet I do hope most sincerely that from 
this meeting there may come a fulle» under- 
standing of the whole situation and some 
concrete suggestions as to how State govern- 
ments may aid in the solution which ulti- 
mately must be accomplished by American 
private enterprise. I do not minimize the 
responsibility which rests upon all of us in 
Government, and upon our entire American 
system, to make adequate living quarters 
available to the people, and certainly I agree 
that the boys now returning to us fought for 
more than the right to live in a trailer. It 
is now obvious that houses are not buil 
by wishful thinking, by pious speeches, or 
even by Presidential ukase, or legislative en- 
actment. 

In these circumstances the veterans and 
the other citizens who are seeking homes 
naturally are impatient. So are many edi- 
tors—especially those whose professional im- 
patience is augmented by political policy 
And we in Government who are called upon 
to deal with this problem are also impa- 
tient and more than a little disappointed at 
the small progress which has been made. 
Yet I feel that we have made some very defi- 
nite progress, at least in getting at the facts 
and exploding some pet theories which, how- 
ever nobly conceived, will not provide the 
homes which are needed. 

Although we do not have all the answers, 
we in Illinois were by no means unprepared 
for the housing crisis precipitated by the 
sudden end of the war. In 1941, before 
Pearl Harbor, a survey of Illinois housing had 











been undertaken at my request by a com- 
mission of 20 men and women chosen from 
all sections of the State, representing indus- 
try, banking, business, labor, education, real 
estate, and church and public welfare groups. 
The results of that survey led to the en- 
actment of legislation by the general assem- 
plies of 1943 and 1945, providing within the 
limitations of the rigid Illinois State Consti- 
tution a practical plan for State aid to Illi- 
nois communities in attacking their local 
housing problems, The essence of the Iili- 
nois plan is home rule and cooperation with 
private enterprise, It is not a public housing 
program, but a program to stimulate private 
housing. 

The program is administered by the Illinois 
State Housing Board, consisting of seven citi- 
gens who serve without pay, but with a paid 
administrative staff, and local housing au- 
thorities or land clearance commissions 
which by law are set up by the counties and 
cities of the State. There are now 31 such 
local authorities fully organized. Thirty- 
seven more are in process of organization, 
and we foresee the time when all of the 
102 counties of Illinois and most of the cities 
with over 25,000 population will have these 
hovsing organizations. 

Other legislation authorizes cities and vil- 
lages to engage in slum clearance and issue 
bonds to finance such programs; provides for 
private development corporations under re- 
development commissions to rebuild slum 
areas; and permits building and loan asso- 
ciations and Illinois and out-of-State in- 
surance companies to invest in housing and 
redevelopment projects. 

In addition, the sum of $10,000,000 has 
been appropriated for grants by the State 
housing board on a population basis to lo- 
cal housing authorities and land clearance 
commissions for the acquisition and clear- 
ing of slum areas for redevelopment pur- 
poses. Land so acquired and cleared may te 
resold to individuals or corporations for 
home construction, and the grant, therefore, 
may act as a revolving fund, excepting that 
each project for which it is used must meet 
the approval of the State housing board. 
The actual administration of this fund has 
begun, and to date, $4,560,000 has been al- 
located by the State board to local author- 
ities for approved projects. 

Both the State board and the local author- 
ities naturally are concentrating on pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the veterans; and 
practically every project approved provides 
that veterans shall be given preference in 
the purchase or rental of the new housing 
to be created. We all realize, however, that 
the vast majority of our veterans must and 
should find the homes they desire through 
the ordinary process of private enterprise 
in the real estate and construction business. 
The local housing authorities can assist in 
Illinois by making surveys of local needs and 
developing community plans. The State 
board has attempted a general analysis of 
the situation and a study of all the factors, 
including these beyond State or local control, 
which are preventing an immediate resump- 
tion of home building on a large scale. 

That study has clarified, if not solved, 
the veterans’ housing problem in Miinois. It 
has suggested certain things we can do to 
speed its solution, perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution I can make to this conference is 
to state the picture on veterans’ housing 
as we see it today. 

The housing problem is really two prob- 
lems: One, the provision of immediate shel- 
ter for the millions, especially the returning 
veterans and their families; the other, the 
provision of adequate permanent homes for 
them and even a larger number of families 
to meet a shortage caused by practically a 
moratorium on home building, not only dur- 
ing the war but during the 10 years of de- 
pression which preceded it. The first called 
for emergency and makeshift arrangements. 
With proper fervor, communities engaged in 
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@ mad rush to obtain the limited supply of 
portable and demounted housing in the 
country and to set it up on any public or 
private ground available. At best, such 
housing is very expensive and far from sat- 
isfactory. It is, however, beticr than noth- 
ing; and it certainly has been fortunate that 
in Illinois and several other States it has 
been possible to provide such housing for 
veterans returning to college under the GI 
Biil of Rights. 

The emergency needs of the veterans are 
being met mainly by the cooperation of 
their relatives and friends in sharing avail- 
able facilities, augmented by community ef- 
forts to obtain the fullest use of existing 
structures. We must frankly face the fact 
that the only effective way to provide relief 
from present conditions is to speed the con- 
struction of permanent homes for the vet- 
erans and for others whose present quarters 
thus may become avaiiable to veterans. 

To build a house requires three things— 
yea, four. The three are the land upon which 
it shall stand, the materials (lumber, steel, 
brick, stone, and sand) of which it is con- 
structed, and the skilled labor to do the job. 
The fourth is the money to pay for it. Im- 
portant as that last consideration is to the 
man who wants a home, we have discovered 
that money alone will not create building 
materials or train building labor. 

There is in many American communities 
a real shortage of land suitable for home 
building where homes are needed. Each 
community has its individual problems 
along this line, and must work out its own 
solution. Practically everywhere there is an 
acute shortage of building materials and of 
skilled building labor. Those shortages are 
not a community but a national problem. 
Let us examine them: 

While most of the basic materials needed 
for home construction are exceedingly 
scarce, perheps the most difficult problem is 
that of the lumber shortage. The lumber 
industry is a typical example of how our 
Federal controls failed to effect needed pro- 
duction. Our lumber supplies depend upon 
the profit motive—profit for the owner of 
the timber from which it is cut; profit for 
the company which processes it; and profit 
for the men who do the labor in the various 
stages of its production. It was the profit 
motive which prompted much of that la- 
bor to move to other better-paying jobs 
when low wages in the lumber industry 
were frozen during the war, just as it is the 
profit motive which prompts timber owners 
and processors to produce little lumber un- 
der existing price ceilings. Further, low 
ceiling prices on essential lumber items, 
such as 2 by 4’s and 6-inch boards, intended 
to protect the consumer, have caused proces- 
sors to cut the lumber which has been pro- 
duced into less essential products, upon 
which they can make a greater return. 

Price protection is important, but there 
is no protection in a policy which stifles pro- 
duction. Indeed, I see little likelihood of 
the supplies of lumber or any other build- 
ing material becoming plentiful until free 
American enterprise can produce them at a 
profit. 

The House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton has rejected the proposal to give the 
producers this profit while maintaining pres- 
ent price ceilings by the ruse of Federal 
production subsidy. The American people 
are opposed to subsidies, and the danger of 
such a system would be that it would delay, 
rather than hasten, the time when we can 
lift restrictive controls from American busi- 
ness. The lifting of such controls might 
operate temporarily to increase prices, but 
it also would stimulate production to a 
degree where a competitive market would 
quickly stabilize prices at a reasonable level. 
The sooner we realize that we cannnot get 
building materials without paying the fair 
cost of producing them, the sooner we will 
be building homes. 
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State governments cannot control the cost 
or regulate the production of building mate- 
rials. We can, however, take a firm stand 
in support of a sound program to stimu- 
late production, and we also can put the 
facts on the building materials before the 
people. The State housing board is under- 
taking a survey of the available supplics of 
essential building materials, and proposes 


possible information on the conditions gov- 
erning these supplies and the time at which 
increased supplies are likely to be available. 

One of the most perplexing phases of the 
housing shortage is the labor supply. At a 
time when payments for unemployment com- 
pensation are at a peck, men cannot be found 
to produce vital building materials, and there 
is an acute shortage in the skilled building 
trades. It is obvious that the machine 
workers who have been laid off in the muni- 
tions plants and are collecting unemploy- 
ment imsurance could not be transformed 
overnight into carpenters or bricklayers. 
But tens of thousands of them might be 
used in the factories which should be pro- 
ducing buiiding materials. The principle 
of unemployment compensation is sound, 
and I hope it has become a permanent part 
of our American industrial system. But it 
will not survive if it is used to finance a 
loafer’s strike when the people are crying 
for production. 

Another most urgent need is the recruiting 
of the building trades of America to full 
strength. There are in America today far 
fewer carpenters, bricklayers, masons, etc., 
than 15 years ago. During the depression 
years, when jobs in the building trades were 
scarce, many died, and most of them advised 
their sons to choose a living more secure than 
their own. These trades require skill born of 
long training; they are and should be highly 
unionized. With the certainty that it will 
take at least 10 years to produce the buildings 
now needed in America, the building trades 
now offer a much more productive future for 
young Americans. I believe we may expect 
the cooperation of the unions in establishing 
trade schools, particularly for returning GI's. 
I believe that such training schools could 
qualify under the earn-and-learn provisions 
of the GI bill of rights. In Ilinois we are 
seeking the cooperation of building labor and 
building contractors in working out such a 
program. 

Both the material and labor shortages can 
be met in part by the use of new materials 
and new processes in home construction 
Archaic and monopolistic building codes, 
written in the name of safety for the protec- 
tion of special interests, must ke speedily re- 
vised. The ingenuity of American enterprise 
for seeking new and better materials and 
processes must be given its full chance to 
operate in the housing emergency. The 
States can make a real contribution by test- 
ing new materials and new methods from the 
point of view of their adaptability to the 
climate and other conditions in their State, 
and laying the facts before the people. 

In short, the American building industry 
needs less regulation and more cocperation 
from Government. We shall get our homes 
built faster, not by telling the building in- 
dustry what it can and cannot do, but by roll- 
ing up our sleeves and asking the men who 
know, how we can help them. 

We have noted, that the three ingredi- 
ents of a new home are land, materials, and 
labor. We have discussed the shortages of 
materials and labor. There is a land short- 
age, too, and very often Government can 
render effective service in remedying that 
The home site must have the essential public 
services of water, sewage, gas, and electric 
power. It must be convenient to highways 
and transportation, and relatively close to 
schools, churches, shopping districts, and the 
owner’s place of employment. 
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Such places are scarce in many American 
cities. This is largely because we have not 
learned to maintain the quality of American 
neighborhoods, and centers of fine homes in 
one generation become slums in the next, 
Such areas cannot be reclaimed by the indi- 
vidual action of separate owners of property 
therein. It requires public action, backed 
up by the power of eminent domain, \0 ac- 
complish that. Slum clearance is a neces- 
sary public service, and the Illinois Housing 
Board is engaged in a slum-clearance pro- 
gram in which $10,000,000 is being distributed 
to county and municipal authorities for the 
acquisition and clearing of such sites. 

Slum clearance, however, is a slow process. 
The immediate need is for vacant land for 
homes. In many cities, both large and small, 
it is necessary to go outside the city limits 
to find such land. Yet in most of the cities 
of Illinois, as a result of the overexpansion 
of the twenties, there are abandoned sub- 
Givisions, which were equipped with streets 
and undergrcund utilities a score of years 
ago. The lots are so burdened with back 
taxes, and the debt of unpaid special assess- 
ments, that an individual could not afford 
to clear title and build on them. 

For example, in Chicago it is estimated 
that out of a total of 19 square miles of va- 
cant land that might be used for home sites, 
more than 12 square miles are so encumbered. 
We are studying a plan to use slum clearance 
funds to purchase such areas, settle the in- 
debtedness on them, where necessary re- 
plat them, and then sell them to individ- 
uals—veterans preferred—for the immediate 
erection of homes. Such a program not only 
will give the people homes close to their work, 
schools, churches, and shopping centers, it 
will aid the cities by putting new wealth on 
the tax rolls, and increasing local revenues. 
It will convert municipal liabilities into as- 
sets, and will help private enterprise build a 
better community. 

We have stressed the fact that money will 
not build homes until land, material, and 
labor are available. Yet for the veteran who 
dreams of owning a home for his family, 
price is the all-important consideration. He 
does not want a gift, or a unit in a public 
housing project; he wants the same chance 
his father had to buy his home and pay for 
it. 

Government must help the veteran do that. 
The way to help him is to help the reestab- 
lishment of the building industry by private 
enterprise, to promote the development of 
new and cheaper materials, and new and 
more economical processes of fabrication and 
construction, and to provide him more favor- 
able terms for financing his home purchase. 

We must establish sound cooperation be- 
tween Government and the leaders in pri- 
vate enterprise—the real-estate men, the 
builders and the bankers, who are as eager 
as the, veterans to see them all reestablished 
in good jobs and happy homes. That is what 
America has been working for and sacrificing 
for during two centuries of freedom and 
progress. It is our first and most difficult 
task today. With more work and more sac- 
rifice, under cur free American system, we 
shall achieve that goal. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 


orD, I wish to include a radio address 
made by me over the Mutual network on 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946, in answer to 
Upton Close on price control: 


Good evening, fellow Americans, how would 
you like to go to the store tomorrow and find 
that eggs had gone up from 50 cents to a 
dollar a dozen? That bacon was up from 40 
to 60 cents a pound? That sugar was 5 
pounds for $1.35, instead of 5 pounds for 35 
cents? 

Or, how would you like to get a notice from 
your landlord that your rent would now be 
$60 a month instead of $40? 

Would you like to pay 35 cents a gallon for 
gas instead of 20 cents—every time you fill up 
your tank? 

In other words, how would you like to pay 
two or even three times as much as you do 
now for every bite you put in your mouth, 
for every stitch you put on your back, for the 
rent you pay, and all the other things you 
must buy to live? 

Well, beginning July 1, that’s a sample of 
the kind of prices you will be paying, if we 
give up our fight egainst inflation, if we 
kick out OPA and let prices go the limit. 

And when I say sample, that’s what I 
mean, 

I haven’t picked these prices I’ve just given, 
out of thin air. Those are the prices we 
Americans had to pay in the inflation after 
the last war. And you don’t have to stretch 
your imagination to guess how much higher 
prices would go this time—if we take the lid 
off now. 

World War I was hardly more than a scrim- 
mage compared to the global one just ended. 
Yet inflationary forces were so strong then 
that food prices more than doubled. So did 
many rents. Prices of clothes tripled. 

How high do you think they'd go this 
time, when even the conservative figures 
of the Federal Reserve Board estimate that 
the forces of inflation today are from 8 to 10 
times more powerful than after the last war? 

Maybe you weren’t paying the grocery bill 
during that inflation spree of the twenties. 
But 105,000,000 other Americans were. And 
nobody who lived through that crazy boom 
has forgotten it. 

Yet the lobbyists are right at it again. 
They're trying to get us to fall for the sucker 
game twice. They're jamming every hotel 
in Washington. They’re camping in the very 
Halls of Congress now that the Price Control 
Act is up for renewal. “Come on!” they say, 
“Ditch CPA. Throw price and rental control 
out the window.” 

That’s the line of reasoning of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the Real Estate 
Board, the meat packing, the cotton, and a 
lot of other lobby boys. 

Oh, some, of course, are smoother about it 
than others. Some hide their aims in high- 
sounding econcmic phrases. Others mas- 
querade as great friends of OPA. 

“Yes, indeed,” these double-talkers say. 
“We're 100 percent in favor of OPA. By all 
means, we must keep it going for the neces- 
sary while longer.” 

That’s what they say in public. But be- 
hind the scenes, they are pulling every trick 
in the bag to sabotage price and rent control. 
Already these self-styled “friends” of price 
control have proposed enough crippling 
amendments and restrictions to make OPA 
completely powerless. 

You may have heard another false idea 
these groups are trying to promote. They 
say, “All this talk about runaway prices and 
rents is scare talk. The Government is try- 
ing to panic us into fear. There’s no real 
danger of inflation.” 

Well, maybe it’s not real enough for them. 
But it’s real enough for me, and it’s a whole 
lot too close. 
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Look at the prices of real estate today. 
There’s a field where there is no price con- 
trol. And you know what’s going on. Six 
and eight thousand dollar houses selling for 
ten, twelve, and fifteen thousand dollars. 

Look at commercial rents. No price con- 
trol there either. If inflation is not real, 
why are many business rents doubling and 
even tripling? 

Again I say, let’s not kid ourselves. In- 
flation is the most real and the most powerful 
danger you and I—and every other Ameri- 
can—face today. 

Those who say inflation is not a real dan- 
ger had better refresh their memories with 
a look at what happened to prices after al! 
our wars from the Revolution to World 
War lI. They had better look at where prices 
are today in China, France, Greece, Japan, 
and practically every other nation on earth, 

Our own veterans can tell us a thing or 
two about the inflation they saw for them- 
selves—both on the Continent and iu the 
Orient. Fifteen hundred Chinese dollars for 
a dinner in Shanghai, eight thousand francs 
for a pair of shoes in Paris, for example. 

And let’s remember this fact, too. The 
one reason inflation is not running ram- 
pant over our own country today is because 
the Government is controlling prices. The 
Congress set up OPA to protect you and your 
family, and all the other families in our 
country, from another war-made inflation. 

For 4 years now OPA has been doing its 
job; and, on the whole, it’s been doing it 
mighty well. Do you realize that this is the 
first time in history that any nation has kept 
prices and rents almost steady during a war? 
Not a bad record, is it? Particularly when 
you consider that this war was on a scale 
never even approached before. 

Well, maybe it was all right to have price 
control during the war, you hear OPA critics 
concede. But we're at peace now. We don't 
need OPA in peace, they say. 

The only trouble with that argument is, 
that we aren’t far enough into peace yet to 
abandon all controls. We tried that once 
after the last war. We stripped off the few 
price controls we had almost before the ink 
was dry on the Armistice. We paid for our 
haste with one of the most ruinous inflations 
this ccuntry has ever seen. 

No, you can’t write off a war in a few 
months. It takes time to get back into peace. 
And it’s during this transition that the dan- 
ger of inflation is greatest. 

If we learned anything from our bitter ex- 
perience after World War I we learned that. 
The danger of inflation does not end with 
the dropping of the last bomb. Almost half 
of the inflation which wrecked us after the 
last war came after the shooting stopped. 

Can anyone reasonably argue that there is 
no danger of postwar inflation now simply 
because the fighting on the war front is over? 

Now let’s look at the charge that price con- 
trol is stifling production. Yes, that’s the 
charge the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and other such groups are con- 
stantly making. That's the reason why price 
control must be thrown out now. they say, 
because it’s preventing production. 

What are the facts about that? Produc- 
tion today—just 7 months after the war's 
end—is at an all-time high for peace. So is 
employment. Almost 52,000,000 men and 
women are working today. More people are 
at work than in any previous peacetime year 
in our history. 

Of course, production went down right 
after VJ-day, when war contracts were can- 
celed. Tractors and refrigerators don’t auto- 
matically roll out of plants which have been 
building tanks and planes. 

¥et, in spite of time out for retooling and 
other peacetime adjustments, civilian pro- 
duction began climbing up again as early as 
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November 1945, less than 3 months after VJ- 
ay. 

“*y 1d right now the Federal Reserve Board 

reports that we are at the highest produc- 

tion peak ever known in peacetime. You are 

seeing proof of America’s mighty production 

pick up power every day in your stores. 

Of course, it’s true that you can’t buy 
everything you want yet. The big items— 
automobiles, refrigerators, combination 
radios—these take more time to make. But 
most small articles—from flashlights to dust- 
pans—are already in pretty good supply. 
And the situation is getting better every 
week. You don’t have to listen to me—or 
anyone else—tell you that. You just have to 
vo shopping around yourself. 
~ But do these facts stop the irresponsible 
charges of the pressure groups? No. They 
don’t give production a minute to start. 
From the day the war ended they began 
pointing to empty shelves and display rooms, 
shouting that stores would continue to stay 
empty until OPA is abolished or crippled. 

They completely ignore the obvious truth 
that it takes time to fill the pipe lines. 
Articles have to be made first. Then assem- 
bled, packed, and shipped to every part of 
our Nation. They have to be handled by 
wholesalers, suppliers, retailers. All this 
takes time. Yet the critics of price control 
are trying their best to use that time to dis- 
credit OPA. 

Well, I leave it to you. If OPA is such a 
stumbling block why is production now 
breaking all peacetime records? ; 

No; if you really want to throttle produc- 
tion—take inflation. We tried doing the 
job with inflation after the last war. The 
results are on the record. Inflation had free 
rein then, prices shot higher and higher. 
Building materials rose 218 percent, steel 
plate 232 percent, crude petroleum 367 per- 
cent, coal 675 percent. 

If higher and higher prices are the secret 
of full production, then we must have set 
the world’s record in those days. But did we? 
No. Even during the wild boom production 
could not keep pace with prices. And 26 
months after the war was over production 
actually dropped 25 percent below its Feb- 
ruary 1920 postwar peak. 

And you can see why this happened. How 
can a man get his business producing at top 
speed—when he doesn’t know from one day 
to the next what his costs are going to be? 
When he can't get raw materials because 
speculators and profiteers are hoarding them 
for still higher prices? When he has no 
regular delivery schedules? When he can’t 
make any marketing plans because rising 
prices are constantly driving more and more 
of his customers out of the market? 

That's what happens when prices and costs 
go crazy. It’s inevitable. No business can 
operate at top efficiency and speed under 
such unpredictable conditions. 

Do you think for one minute that business 
today would be going ahead at record rates 
if the controls our Government has given us 
were not keeping prices and costs stable? 

Would plants be expanding, investing bil- 
lions of dollars, and taking on more workers? 
Would new businesses be starting if no one 
could count on selling the goods he pro- 
cuces and selling them at a profit? 

And don't let anybody try to tell you that 
Susiness isn’t operating at a profit under 
price control! 

Estimates based on figures from the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
United States Department of Commerce tell 
the story very clearly. In 1945 all corpora- 
tion profits—after all taxes were paid—were 
more than twice as big as they were in 1939. 
This year—in 1946—with the excess-profits 
tax removed these profits stand a good chance 
reaching an all-time peak. 

Yet some groups are glibly predicting busi- 
ness failures and bankruptcies. All right, 
let's look at the record on that. 


In 1989 Dun & Bradstreet reported almost 
15,000 business failures. In 1940 almost 
14000. In 1944—with price control—there 
were only 1,200 failures. And during 1945 
these failures dropped to an all-time low, 
with only 810 in the entire United States. 
That's fewer than in any single month of 
the boom twenties. 

Yet despite this plain record, these small 
—but noisy—groups who want to get rid 
of price control, trot out still another argu- 
ment. Take ceilings off, they say, let com- 
petition set prices. 

What these fellows don't tell you is, that 
for many months there can’t possibly be any 
real competition in most fields. The only 
competition there is today is competition 
among buyers. 

Before our factories have had time to turn 
out the wealth of goods we are waiting for, 
how can anybody talk about competition? 

With the greatest accumulated demand 
in our whole history and the greatest cash 
buying power to back it up, we can't pos- 
sibly make enough goods to satisfy every- 
body overnight. Take automobiles alone. 
Manufacturers estimate that when assembly 
lines are running at full speed, it will be 
several years before they can turn out the 
16,000,000 passenger cars we Americans are 
waiting for. 

Can you imagine what would happen to 
the prices of automobiles — vacuum clean- 
ers—nylons or anything else—if ceilings were 
taken off now? 

What the few who want to let competition 
control prices now do not tell you is how 
far prices would go up before real competition 
could adjust them naturally. 

We tried doing the job that way after World 
War I when price pressures were nowhere 
near as strong as they are today. The record 
shows all too clearly the results. 

For about 2 years prices shot upward. And 
all too soon they got so high that people had 
to buy less. Ro>tailers and wholesalers began 
cutting down and canceling orders, instead 
of increasing them. 

If stores are not buying goods, factories do 
not need to make them. And when you start 
cutting down on production you're taking the 
first step toward depression. 

That's exactly what happened after the last 
war. By mid-1920, less than 2 years after 
the armistice—depression was on the way. 
In the 5 years that followed more than a 
hundred thousand firms went bankrupt. 
Nearly 500,000 farmers lost their farms. With 
mortgages foreclosed, they were forced off the 
very land they had tilled. Other millions 
had to get out of their homes because they 
could no longer meet the payments. 

Millions of workers lost their jobs. Bread- 
lines formed in every city. Veterans who 
had brought home victory couldn't even 
find a job to earn their own living. They 
stood on street corners selling apples and 
pencils. They got hand-outs from soup 
kitchens. 

Is that the kind of a postwar world you 
want again this time for yourself, your fam- 
ily, your serviceman? A brief, wild boom of 
inflation then a long and ruinous depres- 
sion bringing untold misery and hardship? 

There is only one answer to that question. 
There can be only one. No; we do not want 
another boom and crash after this war. We 
want to keep our emergency brake in work- 
ing order until we make the last treacherous 
postwar curve so we can drive into a peace 
of security, prosperity, and progress. 

We want to keep OPA until we regain our 
mormal peacetime balance between supply 
and demand. We want to keep it as it is, 
without crippling amendments, so it can 
continue to protect you and your country 
until we are really safe from the danger of 
inflation. 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
those citizens who are the apostles of 
economic planning by a Federal bureauc- 
racy ought to consider the warning 
words of wisdom proclaimed by Thomas 
Jefferson: 

Were we directed from Washington when 
to sow and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread. 


This sage admonition has been dis- 
regarded by the New Deal architects of 
scarcity and ruin, with the result that 
what Jefferson foretold would happen 
has occurred. 

There is a vast difference where, under 
a free economy, each sovereign citizen 
plans to produce and sell some com- 
modity or whether a totalitarian group 
attempt to plan for the production needs 
of 139,000,000 people. 

If an individual or many individuals 
make economic plans, the failure to 
make a proper decision in the economic 
field, falls principally upon such indi- 
viduals or individual; but a plan for the 
whole Nation by a group of New Deal 
bureaucrats can bring disaster and has 
brought disaster to our whole country, 
as the present food shortage, adverse 
effects of restrictions on production, 
augmented inflation, and hindrances to 
reconversion now conclusively show. 

There will be no relief from the New 
Deal epidemic of emergencies while the 
present revolutionary planners remain 
in power. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an editorial which appeared in the Wall 


Street Journal, Thursday, March 28, 
1946: 
PRODUCING EMERGENCIES 
It is no longer than 12 months since there 
was a lively discussion about shelves cf 
blueprints. The details are still fresh. Con- 


version and demobilization would cause un- 
employment. Employment must be stimu- 


lated. The way to do it was with large pub- 
lic works. So the Federal Government, the 
States, and the cities were to go on a binge 
of building things. 

In yesterday's issue of this newspaper 


there was printed the results of a survey. 
It shows that public works are stalled. La- 
bor and materials are unavailable. Uncer- 
tainties are such that many contractors will 
not bid and those who do bid protect them- 


selves with such high bids that local gov- 
ernmental units cannot afford to acce} 
them. 


Another this discussion con- 
cerned industrial expansion plans. The gen- 
eral verdict was that they were to be stimu- 
lated; indeed there were serious proposals 
that the tax laws be altered so that the 
would be an incentive for the undertaking 
of this class of building. 

But in yesterday's issue of this and other 
newspapers is an order of the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration which practically 
prohibits industrial building and chan- 
nels—at least that is the intent—facilities 
into low-cost housing with emphaégis on tht 
needs of veterans. 
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Turning to agriculture, the prevalent -idea 
was that there would be a surplus of farm 
commodities, possibly sufficient to cause a 
bad break in prices. To meet such a con- 
tingency, the Department of Agriculture 
throughout the war had been perfecting 
plans for crop control. The actual fact is 
that there is a dearth of food through the 
world. 

One could go on to show that hardly any- 
thing turned cut as many people expected. 
And it is a sad fact that things seldom do. 
There are a good many reasons why fore- 
casts may prove faulty, but in the cases 
mentioned one overriding reason is quite 
clear. 

This country had gone through a crisis of 
unemployment. It had also gone through 
a period of low agricultural prices, popularly 
believed to be the result of too much agri- 
cultural production. That particular catas- 
trophe was fresh with us, a very poignant 
recollection, and, as men have always done 
everywhere, we remembered the latest catas- 


trophe. We let the recollection blot from 
our consciousness all thought that there 
might be another form of trouble. We 


directed all thoughts to measures to avoid 
the catastrophe we feared most and it is 
only now impressing itself upon us that those 
very measures contained the new trouble. 

Left to their own devices men in large 
numbers can let emotion rule their judgment 
and guess wrong. But as individuals they 
can modify and reverse the course on which 
poor foresight has embarked them. When 
men are directed by some central authority, 
which is itself the victim of clouded judg- 
ment, the wrong measures gather a momen- 
tum which carries them on long after their 
harmful influence becomes clear. 

For a considerable period before the war 
the idea of the managed, centrally directed 
economy was pretty vigorously propagated 
in this country. During the war its pro- 
ponents had a chance to try their hand. 
The claim for a managed economy is that 
it averts violent fluctuations and that it keeps 
affairs running along on an even keel. The 
real fact, which we are now seeing, is that 
it subjects all of us to the guesses of a few 
men and that the only thing that it can be 
depended upon to preduce, and unfailingly, 
is emergencies. 





Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorD several edi- 
torials commending the report of the 
able Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE] and his committee on stream- 
lining the Congress. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Times-Picayune of New Orleans 
(La.), March 6, 1946] 
STREAMLINING FOR CONGRESS 

It took a long time to get a report from 
the joint committee on overhauling congres- 
sional procedure, but the committee finally 
has come through. That means Congress 
has from its own Members a diagnosis of 
the obstructions standing in the way of effi- 


cient, economical procedure, and a prescrip- 
tion for removing them. 

Capitol Hill was willing enough to give 
President Truman authority to reorganize 
the executive branch of the Government, 
but it remains to be seen whether Congress 
is disposed to clean its own house. The 
Federal lawgivers like their standing com- 
mittee memberships for prestige and cam- 
paign purposes, and many of them will dis- 
like the recommendation that the 81 stand- 
ing committees in the 2 Houses should be 
reduced to 34. Some Members hold places 
on 8 or 10 committees and may not be able 
to bring themselves to vote away these jobs 
they have been telling the people about. Un- 
der the joint-committee plan a Member 
could hold only two committeeships. 

Large numbers of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives will find a half a dozen or more 
unpalatable recommendations in the 37- 
point program. The suggestion that ma- 
jority and minority policy committees be 
established in each House to more clearly 
establish party responsibility for action of 
important national legislation will meet op- 
position for the same reason that the party 
caucus has about gone out. Many Members 
do not want their stand on the political and 
sectional legislation to be made a question 
of party loyalty. But they will like, of course, 
the joint committee advocacy of a $5,000 
raise in annual salary, and the pension plan. 

Congress, however, should see the neces- 
sity of favorable action on important aspects 
of the proposed program. For it is a fact 
that the mere inefficient the legislative 
branch becomes, the more authority it has 
to yield to other branches and the less ef- 
fective it becomes in safeguarding the rep- 
resentative system of government. As the 
joint committee points out, administrative 
agencies and nonelective officials are taking 
over by degrees the direction of public af- 
fairs, leaving to Congress only a “casual 
oversight.” Government by administrative 
agencies is subject to group pressures which 
overlook the public interest that Congress is 
duty-bound to protect. 

The legislative branch can recapture its 
original place in the American system of 
governmental balances and checks only by a 
reorganization that will permit it to do more 
and better work in a shorter time. It must 
provide itself with the time not only to ex- 
pedite legislation but to review and amend 
laws that have been distorted to serve pur- 
poses never intended. It must provide com- 
mittees with the assistance required to keep 
them fully informed on the technical ques- 
tions now so frequently involved in legis- 
lation. 

Majorities in both Houses should realize 
that a tidying up in the legislative branch 
is fully as urgent as the postwar reorganiza- 
tion of the executive department. 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Times of March 
11, 1946] 


STREAMLINING PRESTIGE 


Our Congress, which in the past 15 years 
has created a sprawling bureaucracy within 
the Federal Government, is now considering 
the adoption of an exactly opposite policy for 
Congress itself—the streamlining of House 
and Senate procedures and organization. 

The streamlining proposal, drawn up by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, would rip out cumbersome methods 
of handling legislation. Procedural dead- 
wood which has piled up in the passing dec- 
ades would be slashed away. 

As the proposal moves into the stage of 
active debate, it will be of interest to see how 
the legislators respond to specific changes 
which at first glance would seem harmful to 
some of the Members. 

For example, a survey shows that under 
the streamlining plan 29 Democrats who now 
head committees in the House would lose 
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their chairmanships. The total number of 
House committees would be trimmed from 
43 to 19, and in this trimming process the 
29 chairmanships would vanish. 

Under the seniority rule which dispenses 
chairmanships to Members of the majority 
party, some rather drastic jostling of com- 
mittee power would occur. For example, 
Cart VINSON, of Georgia, chairman of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, who has been 
a Member of Congress since 1914, would be- 
come chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, in which the present Military and 
Naval Affairs Committees would be merged, 

ANDREW JACKSON May, of Kentucky, who 
has headed the Military Affairs Committee for 
a number of years, became a member of 
Congress in 1831 and would, thus, lose his 
chairmanship post in the reshuffling. 

There would be many other similar shifts 
of committee power in the House and Senate, 
Obviously, if the proposal is judged only on 
the basis of personalities, of loss or gain in 
personal prestige arising from the stream. 
lining, the opposition to the program might 
be strong. 

However, up to now the problem has not 
been approached from that standpoint. Mem- 
bers of Congress are so fully aware of the 
need for simplified procedure that they have 
indicated an intention to consider the 
streamlining plan solely on the basis of 
merit-——that is, according to the service which 
can be rendered to the Nation through 
smoother functioning of both Houses. 

Certainly this is as it should be. After 
all, any prestige which any member now 
holds through a committee chairmanship is 
but a temporary thing. It is prestige which 
vanishes with a change of party power, or 
with the retirement of a Member. From the 
standpoint of the Nation’s welfare, this is of 
slight consequence when compared with the 
gains which would be derived by our democ- 
racy from a sound streamlining program. 

There is reason to hope that if Congress 
succeeds in establishing its functions on an 
efficient basis, then the application of the 
same reforms to the bureaucratic structure 
will follow as a matter of course. A great 
work can be done in that field, saving the 
taxpayers vast sums of money annually and 
restoring a proper balance between the 
scope of the Federal Government and the 
private affairs of the American people. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle of 
March 6, 1946] 


REFORMING CONGRESS 


The Joint Congressional Committee on 
Reorganization has produced a report which 
may in the course of time lead to some of 
the reforms which it suggests. It is, how- 
ever, so embracive that there is slight proba- 
bility that more than portions of it will re- 
ceive immediate consideration. It contains 
37 recommendations made after a year of 
study. It steps on the toes of many con- 
gressional traditions. 

The report gives support to the long- 
existing desire of Members of the Senate and 
House to increase their salaries. The figure 
suggested is $15,000, and, in addition, each 
Member would be given an $8,000-a-year 
administrative assistant to run the errands 
which now wear out congressional shoe 
leather and fray congressional tempers. It 
would staff congressional committees with 
much-needed experts. These proposals are 
close to the heart of every Member of Con- 
gress and may be adopted. It will, however, 
be some time before Congress agrees to re- 
duce the Senate’s 33 standing committees to 
16 and the 48 of the House to 18, as the report 
suggests. Every chairman of a committee 
threatened with extinction will oppose this 
reform, as will many members who, by length 
of service, are approaching the top of com- 
mittee lists. Even the committee itself was 
unable to suggest any substitute for the 








existing seniority system, often attacked but 
never altered. 

The committee made an excellent sugges- 
tion designed to place a check on deficit 
appropriations. It proposed that Congress 
at the beginning of each year make an esti- 
mate of Federal revenue. Any expenditures 
above the estimated figure would only be 
authorized when Congress itself provided 
additional means of revenue to Meet the 
cost. This budgetary system has been em- 
ployed in some States for years. It prevents 
deficit financing and places the responsibility 
for new expenditures definitely upon the 
legislative branch of Government. 

The joint congressional committee lacked 
the authority to make any legislative recom- 
mendations to carry out its program. It is to 
be hoped that over the years Congress will 
use the report as a guide for improving the 
efficiency of a branch of the Government 
which has needed modernization for a long 
time. 





[From the Dallas (Tex.) News of March 6, 
1946] 


COST OF STATESMANSHIP 


It is easy to jest or sneer at the first recom- 
mendation by the congressional committee 
that raising the pay of Members of Congress 
will improve the efficiency of Congress. Per- 
haps there is some humor in the situation— 
and some selfishness in the proposal. But, 
after all, something ought to Le done to raise 
the dignity and the usefulness of Congress- 
men. We ought at least to look at what 
is suggested. 

In brief, the plan is to pay Congressmen 
$15,000 a year and give each Congressman 
an assistant at $8,000 a year, the assistant 
to take over the work of running about from 
one administrative department to another 
doing errands for constitutents of the Con- 
gressman. It is explained that 80 percent 
of a Congressman’s time is now occupied in 
this messenger-boy service, and that, if re- 
lieved of it, the Congressman would have 
something like his full time to devote to 
the business of a leg’slavor and statesman. 

If Congressmen were further required to 
remove all members of the family from their 
paid staff, the $15,000 would not mean as 
large an addition to the Congressman's pocket 
as it seems t . And sending some of these 
nepotistic parasites back home should mate- 
rially improve the public service in the Capitol 
and its companion office buildings. 

Similarly, if there is any practical way to 
relieve Congressmen of the necessity of tak- 
ing most of their time doing favors for their 
constituents on a bellhop basis, it should be 
tried out. The trouble is that the constit- 
uent wants bellhop service with the pressure 
of a vote in Congress behind his demand. 
Paying an assistant $8,000 a year to run these 
errands ‘vill not take all the evil out of the 
bellhop system. On the whole, however, 
there is some chance that the proposals will 
actually be an improvement over the situa- 
tion as it exists. 





Veterans Need Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am including a letter received by 
Members of Congress yesterday from Mr. 
John Stelle, national commander of the 
American Legion, concerning the disap- 
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pointing experiences of veterans in their 
endeavors to obtain Government surplus 
property. 

The statements in the letter would 
arouse any Congressman, interested as 
we are in veterans’ affairs. Therefore I 
immediately brought the complaints as 
set forth to the attention of Mr. William 
J. Hays, liaison officer of the War As- 
sets Administration, asking for the facts. 
Lt. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, Adminis- 
trator of the War Assets Administration, 
has commented on this situation, and I 
am also including his letter in order that 
the House, the country, and the veterans 
may be informed as to the progress made 
in the veterans’ behalf during recent 
months. Both letters are self-explana- 
tory: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The American Legion 
National Headquarters is daily receiving a 
flood of letters from veterans citing disap- 
pointing experiences in their endeavor to ob- 
tain Government surplus property. 

Many of these letters are pitiful and appal- 
ling. They reveal that the veterans are meet- 
ing insurmountable difficulties in their des- 
perate effort to obtain surplus war goods with 
which to establish or reestablish themselves 
in a business, occupation, or profession. They 
cannot understand the blank wall which they 
come up against; neither can I. 

I am certain that your congressional mail 
is packed with letters similar to those re- 
ceived by the American Legion. To put it 
baldly, the veteran of World War II is getting 
little or none of the goods being set out at 
surplus sales, and that which is offered him 
is usually shoddy and beyond use or repair 
while the new goods go elsewhere. 

When I speak of surplus property, all types 
and sorts are referred to. Vehicles have 
drawn most conversation and in most in- 
stances they are essential to the rehabilita- 
tion of the veteran back into civilian life. 

But these are not all the story. The veteran 
needs pots, pans, and other kitchen utensils 
so that he can set up his small restaurant or 
eafe and shorten the food lines of this Na- 
tion; he needs carpenter, plumbing, or elec- 
trical tools so that he can help in the housing 
problems; he needs bulldozers and scrapers 
so that he can terrace and save his farm from 
erosion; he needs materials which the Gov- 
ernment has possessed for war purposes in a 
thousand instances. 

But the veteran is not getting these from 
the Government. From the civilian sources 
the universal reply to him is: 

“You are not an old account. 
goods only for our old customers.” 

It leaves the veteran empty-handed. 

The Government had billions of dollars 
in goods of every kind for the prosecution 
of the war. If this property is still held 
by the Government some efficient method of 
parceling it out to veterans should be es- 
tablished. If this property has already been 
disposed of, then the American people should 
know who got it and how. 

The situation is such that immediate re- 
medial steps should be taken or the veterans 
of this Nation are going to become danger- 
ously discontented and they will lose confl- 
dence in promises of the Government. 
America cannot afford that. 

We all are aware that meanwhile the sur- 
plus property is melting away through va- 
rious channels. The action I suggest is for 
Congress by the quickest possible method, 
perhaps resolution, to freeze temporarily all 
surplus property until the situation can be 
surveyed. The veteran should be given im- 
proved priority. The not-for-sale signs 
should be torn down in the huge warehouses 
where thousands of articles useful to vet- 
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erans are on display. Information and dis- 
tribution outlets should be better organized. 
The percentage of the total supply available 
to the veterans should be drastically in- 
creased, for his reestablishment in civil life 
is the pressing national problem. 

Otherwise, within a few short months the 
veterans are going to be left empty-handed, 
disillusioned, and seriously disappointed— 
with the surplus property gone. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN STELLE, 
National Commander. 





War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1946. 
Hon. Louis C. RaBavrt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rapaut: Thank you for inviting 
my comment on the letter addressed to Mem- 
bers of Congress by Mr. John Stelle, national 
commander, the American Legion, on surplus 
property disposal as it affects veterans. I 
know that you share, as I do, Mr. Stelle’s 
contention that the veteran needs and is 
entitled to all the help we reasonably can 
give him in the way of surplus property to 
enable him to find his place in the national 
economy. 

When I took over the general direction of 
surplus property disposal nearly 2 months 
ago, it was with the expressed determination 
that every effort would be made, within the 
limits of the Surplus Property Act, to foster 
distribution of surplus goods among vet- 
erans to attain that objective. 

A source of gratification to me, therefore, 
are the latest reports on consumer goods sales 
that have come to my desk. They cover the 
month of February. They show that sales of 
such goods to veterans increased 75 percent 
in February over the January figure. They 
show that such sales were almost five times 
as large as they were in December 1945. 

It will interest you, and Mr. Stelle as well, 
I am sure, to learn that automotive sales 
increased from $7,900,000 in January to $11,- 
100,000 in February, or by 40 percent. Non- 
automotive sales jumped from $6,600,000 to 
$13,900,000, an increase of 110 perc 
Track-laying tractors accounted for one- 
quarter of all nonautomotive sales to vet- 
erans in February. 

The results of greater efforts to meet vet- 
erans’ needs are to be seen not only in the 
increase in total sales to veterans. Record 
prove that sales to veterans accounted for 
almost 30 percent of total consumer goods 
Sales in February, as compared with only 
9 percent last November. 

Let me hasten to say that I am acutely 
aware that the veteran’s preference under 
the Surplus Property Act is no Aladdin's 
lamp that needs only to be rubbed with a 
certificate to materialize I 
plus which he may need. I am weil and 
even painfully aware that often little or noth- 
ing is left for the veterans or other subse- 
quent preference holders after Federal, S 
and local Government agencies have been 
served first, as the law decrees they must 
be. I personally know, for instance, cof ccses 
of doctors coming out of military serv 
who sorely needed certain items to help them 
pick up the threads of interrupted practice 
They couldn't get them from surplus, because 
the Veterans’ Administration needed them, 
and needed them urgently. We could not 
legally sell them to any other claimant than 
the Veterans’ Administration, nor could the 
Veterans’ Administration legally buy them 
anywhere else if they were available in sur- 
plus. 

The disposal of surplus goods to certain 
priority claimants is a basic philosophy of 
the act. We intend to do what the act re- 
quires us to do. At the same time, we have 
got to think in terms of rapid liquidation 
if we are to fulfill the paramount purpose of 
the act. It is my considered judgment that 


anything in sur- 
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discretion must be used in evaluating the 
different cbiectives of the act as they apply 
to specific situations, 

The blunt truth is that we do not have 
enough of many commedities even to begin 
to take care of veterans’ demand. In the case 
of motor vehicles, the item in heaviest de- 
mand, there is hardly a usable car now in 
surplus. If there were, the veteran would 
find two heavy buyers ahead of him; first, 
Federal agencies; and second, State and local 
governments and tax-supported institutions, 

Nothing would please ts more than to be 
able to sell a car or a truck to every veteran 
who needs one in his business, but obviously 
we just can’t do it. To a lesser extent the 
same thing is true of office furniture, busi- 
ness machines, and other commodities in 
heavy demand and relatively short supply. 

But what we can do, and are doing, is to 
improve constantly our service to the veteran 
in helping him acquire the things that are 
available. The War Assets Administration, 
which is 4 days old today, is far better or- 
panized to accomplish this purpose than were 
any of its predecessors in surplus property 
disposal administration. 

A basic element in our new organization is 
its Veterans Division, which, as its designa- 
tion implies, is dedicated sclely to the service 
of the veteran. In each of our regional offices 
blanketing the country there has been estab- 
lished a special veterans unit, staffed by vet- 
erans, which will follow through to final dis- 
position every application that is filed by a 
veteran. Administrative procedures have 
been revised and strengthened to the end 
that he receive the most efficient, expedi- 
tious service it is possible to render. That is 
our goal. We are determined to reach it. 

S-ncerely yours, 
E. B. Grecory, Administrator. 





Shrine to St. Patrick, at St. Patrick, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK P. BRIGGS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. President, in Mis- 
souri we have an enterprising little com- 
munity known as St. Patrick. A shrine 
is being built there today to honor this 
patron saint. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an editorial from the Kahoka 
Gazette-Herald which tells of this little 
community and the fine work being done 
there. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PATRIOTISM AND ENDURANCE 


From the quiet little parish of St. Patrick 
som2 50 young men left during the past 4 
years for the armed forces of our country. 
In an effort to keep faith with those who 
made our liberty possible, the people on the 
home front were determined, as a community, 
to buy a bond of $1,000 denomination for 
each absent boy. Apart from individual pur- 
chases, often generous, St. Patrick accom- 
plished this program, and in its feeling of 
satisfaction now pauses to express its grati- 
tude to outside patrons, many of them non- 
Catholics, who freely heiped in this worthy 
cause. ome may wish to know the ultimate 
aim or use of this $51,000. It is but the begin- 
ning of a prcgram to give reality to the dream 
of a pioneer generation that now sleeps be- 
neath the tall pines. Settling on these rolling 
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hills, that look down on the majestic gran- 
deur of the Mississippi, they dedicated their 
little town to the patron saint of the Gael 
and prayed that it might long remain a sanc- 
tuary of faith in a world all too pagan. In 
this little haven of hope their children strive 
to erect a church or shrine that will be a 
fitting monument to those sons of the soil 
and a lasting inspiration to the generations 
yet to come. As the bond drives end we 
thank our friends afar and our non-Catholic 
neighbors for making our burden a little 
lighter. Such assistance urges us to continue 
with even greater efforts, and our confidence 
in God is our best assurance of final success. 
(The people of St. Patrick.) 


Editcr’s comment: “The quiet little par- 
ish!” Quietly, it is true, the people of that 
little parish wrought wonders of patriotic 
support from the inception to the victorious 
ending of the greatest war of all time. 

The inspired leaders of that parish are all 
too modest to make claims of superendeavor 
and surpassing accomplishments, but the 
Gazette-Herald makes bold to challenge the 
record of all communities or “quiet little par- 
ishes” for evidence that no one like com- 
munity, anywhere, has made an equal record 
of patriotic endeavor, measured in dollars and 
cents, the kind of coin that won the war. 
The resolution to buy a bond of $1,000 for 
every boy absent in the war was a noble 
resolve. And it was done. 

He possibly will not sanction this (he is 
equally brave and modest) but we recognize 
the Reverend Father O’Duignan, in charge of 
the “quiet little parish,” as the major torch- 
bearer in this accomplishment of civilian 
heroes on the home front. 

It was he, speaking the voice of peoples who 
wculd be free, who sent up from the site of 
this quiet parish the clarion call, and through 
it all, he sounded no bugle call of retreat 
from support of the embattled front. His 
every command was “advance” until a $1,000 
bond was the tie which bound the affection 
of the parishioners to each of the 50 boys who 
had gone to return again, together with those 
who were “just away.” 

Thus the glory of this quiet little parish, St. 
Patrick, is written in the stars while the 
songs of praise reverberate across the eternal 
hills of the St. Patrick environs. 


Uses of the British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Uses of the British Loan,” pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of February 8, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


USES OF THE BRITISH LOAN 


As the important moment approaches when 
the question of the loan to Britain must be 
debated on the floor of Congress, it is clear 
that there is considerable hostility to the 
loan and that this will be reflected with elo- 
quence and emotion in the coming debate. 
So a careful review of the situation to date 
may be useful. 


‘ 


The granting of the loan has been publicly 
advocated in the strongest terms by officials 
of the Department of Commerce and of the 
Chamber of Commerce, by American bankers, 
by businessmen concerned with American 
exports and others who are unequivocally ce- 
voted to private enterprise and the competi- 
tive system, and finally by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the President of the Uniteg 
States. 

The publicity has been for the most part 
casual, often negative and as often confusing, 
For example, some opponents of the loan 
have warned against lending to Britain lest 
she nationalize her industries against the 
United States. Such statements rally a great 
deal of uninformed opinion with a false 
assumption, 

Britain needs not one penny of the loan 
to nationalize industry. But on the con- 
trary, the effect of the loan would be to ease 
international exchange and trade barriers 
which concern America quite as much as 
Britain. In fact, there will be tighter con- 
trols and more socialism in Britain without 
the loan than with it. Is that a reason why 
the most ardent Socialists like Harold Lacki, 
Jennie Lee, and others are against it? Are 
they afraid it may spoil their plans? 

When your best and biggest customer 
goes bankrupt through extraordinary ef- 
forts in the community cause, if you are a 
gcod banker you don’t drive him out of busi- 
ness unless you want him to set up a hostile 
outfit. You help him to get back to a healthy 
position once more. A financially healthy 
Britain can mean a billion-dollar customer 
to America. A financially crippled Britain 
means economic warfare, rival spheres of in- 
fluence, closed markets, and inevitable politi- 
cal consequences. 

If there is one scund criticism of this loan 
from the point of view of American world 
interest, it would seem to be that the scale 
is not large enough to insure final success, 
In actual cash it amounts to what America 
spent on 2 weeks of warfare; surely not an 
excessive amount to ease the economic bar- 
riers and exvand multilateral trade, which 
even the opponents of the loan agree are 
prime American interests. 





Money Without Gold—Money From 
Nothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. P. A. 
Spain, 1401 Bonham Street, Paris, Tex., 
has given great thought and considera- 
tion to the question of money. He is 
the author of many books, pamphlets, 
and articles in the subject. Dr. Spain 
has been complimented by people from 
every section of the country for the un- 
selfish fight that he is making and has 
made for many years with reference to 
this subject. 

I am inserting herewith seven articles 
that he has recently prepared. They 
are self-explanatory and are as follows: 

% ARTICLE 1 
MONEY WITHOUT GOLD EXPLAINED—BOND ISSUES 
AND INTEREST 


The matter here discussed is important. 
In fact it is more important than all other 
questions connected with Government. 








The question of issuing bonds (notes) to be 
-wapped for money or credit comes up many 
times in every community, every city, every 
county, every District, every State, and every 
hation. 

Every individual knows that when interest 
is to be paid on those bonds (notes) it be- 
comes necessary for the people to pay the 
amount of those bonds at least two or three 
times before final settlement. 

Everyone feels that this is unnecessary 
and unjust and could be avoided if proper 
covernmental action could be gotten; but 
knowing that no other plan has yet been 
enacted by our statesmen (?) for securing 
money for public or private use, we all feel 
that we are under obligation to vote for the 
notes (bonds) or get no money when we are 
in dire need of it. 

There is no good reason for opposing bond 
(note) issues as such. The dishonest part 
about it is the interest on the bonds (notes) 
as this makes us pay them twice or more; 
while the honest way, without interest would 
make us pay but once. 

When people become wise enough to know 
that money should be gotten without inter- 
est feature, then they will demand Con- 
gress to make some change in our money 
laws whereby the necessary money can be 
gotten without the dishonest and unjust in- 
terest tax. Well, you say, how can that be 
done? 

Every thinking Congressman and voter are 
already convinced that this Government 
cannot survive if it continues the practice 
of borrowing all needed money and paying 
the toll of 15 or 20 billion dollars interest 
for the use of it each year. Those who are 
convinced that this is an unjust and de- 
structive process are ready and anxious to 
change this method, but they are halting 
and bewildered as to how to do it. They 
need leadership that is loyal to the people. 


ARTICLE 2 


NOTES AS MONEY USED BY PRIVATE CITIZENS— 
THEIR MONEY POWER EXPLAINED 


Congress, in 1933, voted the power and 
privilege to the President for having three 
billions of money printed to be used in neces- 
sary transactions to check the sinking trend 
of the Union. They called it a stabilization 
fund. It is said that the President started 
the printing presses and began turning out 
the money; but suddenly he called it all off. 
He shut down the presses and turned right 
around and continued the old method of bor- 
rowing on interest bond issues. 

Do you know why he did that? I have 
never seen it fully explained. It is a matter 
that should call for congressional investiga- 
tion. It would be most interesting to see a 
report of the secret plottings and conferences 
which probably took place at that time to 
stop the printing presses from turning out 
that three billions of money. 

Let us have the investigation and the re- 
port. But, we were told he was starting out 
to make money from nothing, and gold 
owners shouted “Impossible.” And they 
shouted it till many thoughtless ones be- 
lieved it impossible. But it is not. That has 
been done every day in the history of the 
Nation. 

When John Smith writes up a note promis- 
ing to pay $10 to someone, that is John 
Smith’s fiat money, his printing-press money, 
his credit money. He made it out of nothing 
except his promise and a piece of paper; 
and that note, that fiat money, that pen-and- 
ink money will circulate and pay debts wher- 
ever John is known to be good for his promise. 
Now why do you say that money cannot be 
made from nothing? His note was only a slip 
of paper with his promise written upon it. 
When the note comes back to him, he will 
— something for it just like the others 
aid, 

Perhaps he takes it back and allows some 
man to live on his place for a month, thus 
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paying rent. He then destroys it and writes 
another note and starts it around like he did 


the first. Thus all Government money can 
be made. Thus all bank credit money is 
made; even all bonds are printing-press 


money made for money lenders to handle. 
Smith’s note was good money, and its value 
depended on nothing but Smith's ability to 
redeem or pay the note. 

A Government note’s value depends on the 
ability of 130,000,000 of people to redeem the 
note; hence it is good. But you say, “How 
is the Government's note, this printing- 
press money, to be redeemed?” Why just ex- 
actly like Smith’s money was redeemed. The 
head Government would first give it out 
like Smith did for something the Govern- 
ment needs in its business transactions. 
Smith gave out his note, his promise to pay, 
and got something for it. The Government 
can likewise give out its notes, its fiat money, 
its printing-press money for some service 
rendered to the Government; and after the 
note circulates around paying debts and buy- 
ing goods, it may come back to the head 
government in the form of taxes paid to the 
Government by a citizen for the privilege of 
citizenship and protection in the United 
States. 


ARTICLE 3 


TO WHOM UNITED STATES NOTES CAN BE PAID— 
NO GOVERNMENT SPECULATION—INTERFERENCE 
WITH FREE ENTERPRISE—WHY NO INTEREST 
NEED BE CHARGED 


The previous articles made it clear how the 
head government can make money from 
nothing by issued “promises to pay” in the 
form of money, and paying them out on 
salaries to all Government officials in the 
Nation's Capital and to all officials in all 
State capitals, and to officials of counties, 
districts, towns, and any other Government 
organizations set up for general welfare pur- 
pose. 

Individuals should be allowed to borrow 
these notes for purchasing homes and home- 
buildirig purposes to be paid back in small 
annual payments without interest. 

It should be stated here that just govern- 
ments cannot be parties to the speculative 
deals of its private citizens. This would evi- 
dently be government suicide. 

These notes borrowed by individuals and 
those notes paid out to cfficials on salaries 
and general welfare purposes would go into 
general circulation supplying all needs for 
money, and should be taxed back into the 
Treasury by income and property taxes wher- 
ever such notes have been accumulated into 
overswollen fortunes in any one center. 
Here is where government should be em- 
powered to interfere with free enterprise. 
Limitations are necessary here, to put checks 
on the tendency to inflation locally or gen- 
erally. 

Unlimited enterprise has ruined us. Un- 
limited free enterprise has produced the hun- 
dreds and thousands of corporations and 
monopolies that are preying upon the de- 
fenseless people. Free enterprise has as- 
sumed the power of democracy and left the 
people shouting for democracy while they 
have little semblance of a democracy. Free 
enterprise has destroyed the small enterprises 
of the common people and left them with no 
business of their own, and with no choice but 
to hire themselves out to the ruling monopo- 
lies around them. Thus we have become a 
nation of hired hands. This weakens any 
nation. Free enterprise should not mean 
that any man or set of men should have no 
legal limits to their cumulative desires. We 
should have free enterprise within limits 
fixed by law. 

Thus we are beginning to see how a just 
and perfect money system can be framed up 
by the use of “money from nothing,” except 
the Government’s promissory notes to be 
used for the general welfare instead of for 
the profit of private money lenders. 
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Someone asks, why should the Govern- 
ment not get interest on the money it pays 
out to the people just the same as monev 
lenders now collect on all money they pay 
out? Answer. Just because there is no just 
reason why the Government should be so 
dishonest as to demand individuals to pay 
back more money than was paid out to them. 
Besides why collect interest on money when 
the Government can make all it needs and 
to be honest it cannot speculate on its own 
people. 


ARTICLE 4 


BANKS HONOR PRIVATE NOTES AS MONEY—PRI- 
VATE NOTES AS MONEY MEANS SPECULATION— 
TAXES TO SUPPORT GOVERNMENT ALL WRONG 


The erring man claims that money cannot 
be made from nothing, and yet it has been 
done every day in the history of the Republic. 
Men issue their promises as money, and they 
circulate around in trade. Banks call these 
promises “money” and base their own credit 
money on them. They accept them as cash 
deposits and swap them for other forms of 
money. 

Government bonds and big company bonds 
are the money and trading stock of brokers 
and bankers. They are made of nothing but 
@ promise and a piece of paper. This finan- 
cial set-up on which we have been depending 
for 100 years has failed, and has now reached 
the stage of reductio ad absurdum, and its 
ugly face is now staring at us with such 
hideous grimaces that all men are becoming 
appalled. 

All but interest takers are convinced that 
it was a Pandora’s box that was turned loose 
upon humanity and must be destroyed. 

The billions of credit money put out in 
recent war processes will soon pass the 
channels of exchange and be back into the 
hands of the same crew that loaned it to the 
Government at the beginning. That is the 
deflation process and disaster will follow 
unless the Government chooses to continue 
borrowing, and putting out money on other 
projects instead of war processes. 

If Congress chooses to prevent the usual 
disastrous effects of deflation then another 
quota of bonds will have to be floated and 
billions more will have to be borrowed and 
spent on various internal improvements in 
order to resupply the people with sufficient 
medium of exchange with which to continue 
business at its usual level. 

If Congress fails to prevent this usual de- 
flation process they are as criminal as the 
war lords of Germany. 

These bond-sale orgies will have to follow 
one after another in close succession or else 
a crash will follow each big issue, and the 
amount of each issue will have to be in- 
creased because the interest demands will 
be growing bigger each time. If these in- 
terest demands are not met then the mort- 
gaged lands and houses will have to be fore- 
closed, and this will plunge us into one dis- 
aster after another. 

This financing of a government is always 
a “put-out and take-back business.” But 
under present interest-collecting methods 
the “take-back” is always double or treble 
the “put-out.” That is why the people have 
lost their homes by foreclosures. It is im- 
possible for all borrowers to pay both prin- 
cipal and interest in money, and hence the 
houses and lands in some cases must be 
taken to satisfy creditors. This is not sim- 
ply a theory but the process is being enacted 
every day all around us. Every man with 
common sense can see the destructive ab- 
surdity of such a method 

How can you stop this toboggan slide that 
is racing us on to ruin? Stop making money 
from nothing for the benefit of money lend- 
ers and begin making money from nothing 
for the benefit of the general public. How 
can we do that? Just quit issuing interest 
promises to money lenders, and issue simple 
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promises to the people for their services and 
‘ products. How can you do that? Read the 
following and the process will become clear 
to you. 

Collecting money as revenue to pay the ex- 
penses of government never should have been 
thought of, because it means to collect pri- 
vately issued interest money. Printing prom- 
ises by the government itself to satisfy all 
claims against the government is the proper 
ideal. What claims am I talking about? 
Claims for money to pay salary of Presidents, 
Cabinets, Congressmen, and other Govern- 
ment officials everywhere; money to pay bond- 
holders, money to purchase corn, cotton, 
wheat, and oats in maintaining an ever-nor- 
mal granary; money for every man who works 
on any project launched by the Government; 
money for purchasing land for every family 
that needs a home. 


ARTICLE 5 
FORM OF MONEY—WHO MAKES IT GOOD? 


How can printed promises be made to sat- 
isfy all these just claims against the Govern- 
ment? Just this way: When any service is 
rendered by Smith for the Government he is 
giving the service, not to the agents of the 
Government, but to all the people, and he 
needs to be paid not by the head government, 
but by the people. The Treasurer of the 
Government, by order of Congress, should be 
instructed to give Smith some evidence that 
the people owe him. 

Whatever form that evidence takes should 
be called money. The people should first 
authorize Congress, their head government, 
to issue some form of scrip, some written 
or printed document which shows the 
amount due Smith, and which he can carry 
out among the people and exchange for 
what he wants of the peoples’ goods or 
services. 

That «crip should be called money. 
what should be the form of that scrip? An- 
swer: a United States promissory note. In- 
asmuch as the head government is a quali- 
fied agent of the people, then the head 
government should authorize the Treasurer 
to have pieces of money printed thus: 

“We the citizens of the United States 
promise to pay the bearer $10 in goods or 
service for value received Wherever presented 
in trade transactions in the United States. 
This note is negotiable, transferable, and 
nondiscountable.” 

These should be printed in quantities to 
meet all Government expenses for salaries, 
homes, general welfare, and all outstanding 
bonds or notes. 

Now then, since the people have promised 
to pay the bearer as set forth in the scrip 
in his hand, he takes that promise and goes 
out among the people and finds things for 
sale and he says: “Yes; that ccat suits me. 
I'll take it’; and hands the clerk his $10 
note. The clerk says, “What is this good 
for?”« He reads it and sees it is the blanket 
promise of all United States citizens to pay. 
It is the Government fiat; and he being a 
loyal citizen proceeds to pay; and he sees 
further that the note is just as good in his 
hands as in Smith’s hands—good whenever 
and wherever presented in the United States. 

So the clerk, as a loyal citizen, takes the 
note and gives Smith the coat. Now then, 
the clerk goes out and presents the note 
wherever he finds on sale something he 
wants; and the next man being a loyal citi- 
zen, pays just like Smith did. So the $10 
note is then in circulation and has become 
1onest money of the United States. A man 
in any country would take it if he wanted 
to buy anything from a United States citizen. 


Well, 


ARTICLE 6 
POST-OFFICE BANKS 
The reader will remember the previous 
articles explained how and why “United 
s * 
States promises to pay” were the only just 


and honest money that could be issued as a 
medium of exchange. Someone asked, would 
the present banks accept them at par? If 
they were made legal tender, the banks could 
do nothing else but accept them at face 
value. They would not have to be redeemed 
at Washington because anyone holding such 
notes could go out and get them redeemed 
among the people in service or commodities, 
The notes are cash themselves. 

The head government would not need to 
handle these notes a second time in any way, 
except as they came in as taxes. Right now 
the United States Government is laying up 
its “promises to pay” and calling them cash 
reserve to be used later in paying Social Se- 
curity benefits. To issue this kind of money 
would not directly interfere with the pres- 
ent banking system. 

The old private banks could go right on 
doing business, lending their money, col- 
lecting interest and exchange for their serv- 
ices. The change that would be necessary to 
make, would be for the Government to set 
up a system of banks of its own through 
which to pay out its own money, and that 
would mean that the governing business had 
been taken out of the hands of private banks 
and had been assumed by the Government 
itself, where it belongs. Post offices could 
easily take on banking facilities. They have 
already been made to act as savings banks. 
They could easily be made to answer the 
purpose of checking centers. 

Of course, severe penalties would need to 
be assessed against discounters and counter- 
feiters of this honest money of the Govern- 
ment. This would force the old banks to 
handle Government money in equal favor 
with any private bank money, and in the 
course of time all private bank money would 
be taken up by the Government and the 
Government money substituted therefor. 

The Government bonds which these banks 
had put up with the Treasury to get Federal 
Reserve notes could be reclaimed by the 
banks with either the simple United States 
notes, or their Federal Reserve notes. If the 
banks did not wish to redeem such bonds, 
they could be destroyed and the banks could 
go on doing business on the money they had 
already received on the bonds. 

Thus all outstanding interest bonds would 
soon become extinct and all outstanding 
Reserve notes would soon disappear, and we 
would then have the one kind of money for 
all people; namely, legal tender “United 
States promises to pay.” The business of 
speculating in the people’s medium of ex- 
change by the process of interest and dis- 
count, and deflations and inflations would 
thus also be shut off. 


ARTICLE 7 


DOLLAR—LABOR THE 
MEASURE OF VALUE 

One more point needs to be made plain 
and that is a standard of value. That means 
a measure by which the price of each article 
in trade can be calculated. This is very 
necessary, in order to keep the dollar value 
from rising and falling as it does along with 
other values. In other words cur dollar 
should be stabilized, and by this we mean the 
dollar shculd be made to buy the same 
amounts of things today that it bought yes- 
terday, and should remain at that value. 
When the price of commodities changes that 
means a change in the price of the dollar 
has occurred. Hence all sorts of speculative 
processes are going on all the time under 
present methods. 

We pretend to stabilize the dollar now 
by pricing gold at $35-an ounce. This is a 
mere pretense and really means nothing ¢€x- 
cept with gold owners, because prices of 
everything continue to flop up and down. 
Well, you say, how can you stabilize the 
dollar? Anyone with ccmon sens? can see 
in a moment that you cannot fix the price 


STABILIZED NATURAL 
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of the dollar without at the same time 
the price of basal commodities. 

If we fix the market price of basal articles 
of commerce like corn, wheat, Oats, rice, cot. 
ton, wool, coal, wood, lumber, you sce we 
will thus fix the price of the dollar in relation 
to these necessities, but that does not say 
what shall be a dollar. There is only one 
honest standard for the dollar, and that js 
labor. Morally, labor is the human cost of 
production and labor should be the measure 
of the dollar, which is our unit for measurine 
value. . 

Excellence in any sphere comes from pains. 
taking energy applied. 

Some have written much about hitching 
the dollar to the averege price of 700 articles 
back in 1926. Such a thing would be silly, 
It would still leave the pricing of things in 
the hands of commercial exploiters. 

Surplus products causing a drop in de. 
mand should be taken off the market by 
Government purchase and warehousing, and 
not by private speculators. The warehoused 
products then could be used to fill up the 
demand in lean years. If by some natural 
calamity some of the basal commodities men- 
tioned should be made temporarily too scarce 
to yield a support to families engaged therein, 
then is the time for Government subsidies tg 
be brought into action. 

If there is any one thing that deserves 
to hold a stable, unchanging price, it is labor 
or service. 

At present 2 hours’ common labor should 
be the equal of $1. Then everything that 
requires 2 hours’ labor to produce should be 
worth $1. All those basal products just 
mentioned should be priced by law accord- 
ing to the number of labor hours usually 
necessary to produce a given amount of 
each. Example would be: If it takes 2 hours’ 
labor to produce a bushel of wheat then 
wheat should be $1 per bushel. All other 
basal commodities should likewise be priced 
on same principle. 

Service: Labor is the only true test for the 
value of any useful human production, hence 
2 hours’ service should be the equivalent of 
$1, or in other words 2 hours’ service should 
be the standard for a stabilized money sys- 
tem. 

Some writers say make 1 hour the price 
of the dollar, but to suddenly boost the 
price of common labor up to $8 a day seems 
to be too upsetting to many conditions. 

The principles set forth in these articles 
are not inspired by any special hope that 
they will be adopted by the Government but 
are urged solely in the belief that they are 
right, the best. 

The case against the present methods is 
already made up. They have been tried and 
found wanting by all normal thinking men 
and women except gold owners and their 
agents. These may hold on forever. 

It is said that error will finally “die amic 
her worshipers” and that right will reign 
through “the eternal years,” but we have n 
assurance when that consummation wil 
appear. 

It has also been said by some one 
healthy lie will live forever.” Our duty 
to see that this does not occur, 
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OPA at Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. COLE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the St. Joseph Gazette: 
OPA AT CROSSROADS 


Price-control-procedures of the Office of 
Price Administration, conceived and put into 
effect at a time when delaying tactics were 
cenerally beneficial, are now proving a defi- 
nite obstacle to high preduction by American 
industry. What the country needs today 
more than any other one thing in the pro- 
duction picture is an OPA itself reconverted 
to the requirements of a speed-up in indus- 
tr] 

It would be disastrous for us to drop all 
controls at this time. But it will not be bene- 
ficial if we try to carry on without revamping . 
many OPA policies and practices. 

During the war, when both labor and man- 
acement were largely needed for military pro- 
duction, it made little difference if OPA price 
schedules he!d civilian production to a mini- 
mum. Then the important thing was that 
those commodities or products needed to win 
the war were made in adequate quantities. 

But the situation is different now. High 
production is our prime objective now. 
Price controls at this time must be exercised 
with a double purpoSe: First, to encourage 
high output; and, second, to prevent infla- 
tionary exploitation of the consumer. Since 
the cessation of hostilities the OPA has 
too long ignored the first of these two 
essentials. 

Policies and practices of the OPA, carried 
over from the war period, have penalized 
established businesses and eased the way of 
the fly-by-nights. These policies and prac- 
tices have kept staple goods from the mar-. 
ket by encouraging substitution of more 
profitable luxury lines. The slowness with 
which price appeals have been handled and 
the outworn rules by which they have been 
adjudicated have slowed down recovery per- 
ceptibly, by delaying full-swing manufacture 
or by causing producers to hold back their 
manufactured goods for a higher market. 

The recent OPA declaration on meat and 
the prediction of Paul Porter, OPA Admin- 
istrator, that few price increases will be 
called for this year indicate that holding 
the line still overshadows encouragement of 
production in official minds. Unless this em- 
phasis is speedily reversed, the country is in 
for an inexcusable prolongation of the pres- 
ent period of doubt and confusion, 

There is some evidence that OPA sees this 
necessity for change within itself. The 
process certainly needs to be hastened. 





The Monroe Doctrine Needs To Be 
Restated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my responsibility recently to address the 
House in reference to certain influences 
which I found in Central America work- 
ing against the United States. In this 
connection I include the following edi- 
torial: 
|From the Butte (Mont.) Standard of March 

15, 1946] 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE NEEDS TO BE RESTATED 

The report of Chairman JENNINGS RaN- 
DOLPH, Democrat, West Virginia, of the 
House Civil Service Committee, that com- 
munistic forces are using Central American 
countries as a springboard for violent attacks 


against the United States suggests to many 
American citizens that the time is ripe for a 
restatement of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The original Monroe Doctrine as promul- 
gated by President Monroe in August of 1823 
stated that “the American Continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they 
have assumed and maintained, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers.” 

President Monroe's famous state document 
also stated: 

“The political system of the European 
powers is essentially different * * * from 
that of America. 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any por- 
tion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety. With the existing colonies 
or dependencies of any European power we 
have not interfered and shall not interfere. 

“But with the governments who have de- 
clared their independence and have main- 
tained it and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them 
or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

Properly understood, this means that the 
United States is opposed to any non-Ameri- 
can action encroaching upon the political 
independence of American states under any 
guise. 

The modern concept of colonization is 
somewhat different from that at the time 
the principle of the Monroe Doctrine was laid 
down. Colonization projects were preceded 
at that time and for many years afterward 
by armed invasion. In more modern times 
the invasion which precedes colonization 
takes on an ideological form, 

The way is paved by agitators who gain 
their ends by stealth, agitation, confusion, 
and infiltration quite often ending in revo- 
lution. This is, in particular, the commu- 
nistic strategy. 

The United States has never used the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as a policy of aggression. 
Rather, it has been used as a policy of self- 
defense. The United States has not inter- 
fered with the internal policies or forms of 
other governments in the American hemi- 
sphere unless they endangered the peace and 
safety of the hemisphere. 

The peoples of South and Central America 
have built their own cultures, indulged in 
their own political whimsies, without outside 
interference under the protective wing of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Moscow has spoken of its own Monroe 
Doctrine for Europe. But by its own acts the 
so-called Russian Monroe Doctrine has gone 
forward in the spirit of aggression. Nations 
in the Russian sphere have been under com- 
puision to adopt governmental policies kin- 
dred to the Soviet as well as to submit to 
Soviet influences in many other fields. In 
a number of instances outright annexation 
has taken place. 

Russia should understand the Monroe Doc- 
trine well enough because it was largely be- 
because of a Russian ukase prohibiting navi- 
gation and fishing in a large area off the 
northwest American coast in 1821 which in- 
spired the doctrine. In July of 1823 State 
Secretary Adams informed the Russian min- 
ister that the United States would contest 
the right of Russia to any territorial estab- 
lishment on this continent. 

By the same token, Russia needs to be told 
today that we will contest the right of Russia 
to any ideological establishment on this con- 
tinent. This declaration should apply to the 
United States and Canada, as well as to South 
and Central America, 
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Republican Party Is Antiveteran, Proinfla- 
tion, Says New York Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Post of March 19 has an editorial 
which I feel should be read by all Re- 
publican Members—yes, and by some of 
our own Democrats. If they have the 
interest of the country, and their own 
interest, at heart, I am sure they will 
heed; and I am equally sure the voters 
of the country already know what this 
editorial says*and will act accordingly 
when they go to the polls. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the Recorp 
the editorial of which I speak: 


PREVIEW OF A REPUBLICAN CONGRESS 


The Patman bill, embodying President Tru- 
man's veterans’ housing program to give us 
2,700,000 new moderate and low-cost homes 
in the next 2 years, has been wrecked by the 
Republican-Demecratic coalition in the 
House. 

The opponents of the Patman housing bill 
voted against relieving the housing shortage 
They also voted against price control and 
for inflation. 

But that is only half the story. In the 
balloting on the amendments which gutted 
the Patman bill, the coalition of Republicans 
and reactionary Democrats, which has domi- 
nated Congress and blocked President Tru- 
man’s reconversion and full employment pro- 
gram throughout his administration, came 
out into the open. 

Scores of Democrats have deserted to the 
Republicans, and in far more than the nar- 
row sense of a particular floor vote. Their 
desertion to the Republicans could destroy 
the Democratic Party’s chance of winning an 
election. 

The alliance of Democrats with Republi- 
cams is smashing the President’s legislative 
program, which is the Democratic Party pro- 
gram. It is ruining the performance of the 
Democratic Party in office. 


” 


THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM 
One of the political reasons why Democrats 


can be found sabotaging their own party, and 
why the political tangle centers around price 
control, is that we are in one of the most 
Gangerously inflationary periods in our 


history. 

Pressure groups are most numerous, ruth- 
less, and hungry under inflationary condi- 
tions. They spend money and spread propa- 
ganda in drives for profiteering break- 
throughs in the price line. They are suc- 
ceeding in swinging reactionary Democrats 
away from the prcgram on which they were 
elected and into the Republican column, 
thereby defeating not only the President but 
also the voters who chose a Democratic Con- 
gress. 

Because, when Democrats vote with Repub- 
licans and against their party measures, 
Congress is actually opening the way for 
adoption of Republican proposals. 

However, the Republican-Democratic co- 
alition for the Republican Party program 
has one real value for the voters. It gives 
them a chance to see, in practice, what the 
Republicans represent. 

Congressional elections come around this 
fall. Generally, party programs are kept 
pretty much in the evasive realm of fine talk 
before an election. For instance, this year 
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there will be a lot of noble-sounding prom- 
ises angled to win the veterans’ vote. 

This time, in dominating the House 
through a coalition, the Republicans are 
revealing, in fact and in practice, what they 
intend to do if they get a congressional ma- 
jority next fall. 


ANTIVETERAN, PROINFLATION 


The Republican Party proves to be against 
veterans and for inflation. 

Recently, the Republican-Democratic coali- 
tion knifed the veterans in voting to cripple 
the United States Employment Service by 
turning it back to its prewar State control. 
Demobilization is currently pushing veterans’ 
job needs toward the millions. 

Then, the Republican-Democratic coalition 
voted to strip the Patman bill by defeating 
the provisions for subsidies to stimulate the 
froduction of short building materials at 
reasonable prices, and for pric2 ceilings on 
cld houses to check speculative inflation. 
That wes a vote against the veterans who 
need millions of low-cost homes, and for the 
speculators and pressure groups who are 
profiteering from inflation in real estate. 

Now, reactionary Democrats are openly 
meeting with the Republicans to draft coali- 
tion strategy to outflank price control. The 
plan is to extend the Price Control Act, but to 
cripple it with amendments which weuld 


the gates wide to inflation and profiteering. 
The anti-price-contro]l strategy committee is 
made up of three Democrats and four repre- 
sentatives of the so-called minority Repub- 
lican Party. 

The Democrats are stoozing for a Repub- 
lican program. 





When Telephone Talks Are Recorded, 
Let the Customers Know It 


EXTENSION OF RFMARKS 


EON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority to extend my remarks in the 
Avpendix of the Recor», I wish to include 
an editorial from the Saturday Evening 
Post for March 30, 1946, as follows: 


WHEN TELEPHONE TALKS ARE RECORDED, LET THE 
CUSTOMERS KNOW IT 


The telephone companies of the country 
are wondering what will be the attitude of 
their subscribers toward the increased use 
of devices which make it possible to record 
a telephone conversation so that it can later 
be played back, perheps to the embarrass- 
ment of one of the participants. The atti- 
tude of the companies is that most of their 
subscribers want to be informed in advance 
if their conversation is being recorded, and 
that the obvious legitimate uses of such de- 
vices do not dispose of the possibility that 
they could be used for dubious ends, includ- 
ing blackmail. The companies, which have 
presented their views to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, strongly suggest 
that they will oppose the use of such instru- 
ments on their lines unless the fact that a 
conversation is being recorded can be made 
known to both subscribers. 

During the war, recorders were used by the 
Army and the Navy and to a lesser extent by 
industries having war contracts. The de- 
tails of important technical plans or busi- 
ness contracts could be telephoned from New 
York to Richmond, Calif., and later played 
slowly while a secretary took them down. 


Some Government departments used record- 
ers to such an extent that the wise customers 
with a grievance against a bureaucrat pre- 
ferred to call the latter at his home rather 
than at his office. The telephone companies 
are certainly right in believing that their 
customers pretty generally regard the record- 
ing of conversations without the knowledge 
of everybody concerned as a sleazy business. 
Many people, remembering that the Supreme 
Court has ruled against the admission of evi- 
dence procured by tapping telephone wires, 
believe that recording telephone conversa- 
tions is against the law. The telephone com- 
panies, which have an interest to protect, 
are naturally against the use of devices which 
tend to reduce popular confidence in the 
telephone as a means of communication as 
private as a conversation in a family living 
room. 

At the moment, recorders are fairly exven- 
sive and it is unlikely that their use will be- 
come so general that conversations to private 
houses will be stored up for future use. 
Nevertheless, this is the age of electronics, 
and whe possibility of cheap reccrders is at 
least strong enough to demand the establish- 
ment of some principle to govern their use. 
Total prohibition would probably be unwise 
for two reasons: (1) There are many legiti- 
mate uses for recorders; and (2) there is no 
practical way to prevent the use of certain 
types of recorders which need not be at- 
tached physically to the telephone line. But 
we believe the public will back up the tele- 
phone companies in their demand that a 
telephone subscriber who wants to record 
conversations should b2 required to make it 
plain to the party at the other end of the 
line that he is doing so. 





Disposal of Surplus Army and Navy 
Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram: 


TryInc To Evy Surptus AmMy AND Navy 
Goops Proves, aT LEAST, AN ADVENTURE— 
ROVING REPORTER DESCRIBES VISIT TO DAVIS- 
VILLE, R. I.—EVEN IF VET FINDS WHAT HE 
WANTS, THaT Is ONLY BESINNING 
(Several recent news stories have an- 

nounced new, simple methods to obtain sur- 
plus Army and Navy goods. Wesent our own 
roving reporter, a veteran, to buy a German 
motorcycle as advertised. This, then, is his 
story.—Editor.) 

This story will not be as long as the process 
it describes because that would be very long 
indeed. However, let’s start at the begin- 
ning. The beginning is a visit to the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation office in Worcester. 
Here you establish that you are a veteran, 
explain what you plan to do with the item in 
your business, and how you aim to pay for 
it. You also state that you are not buying 
just to resell. 

With this interview completed, you are 
given certification and placed on the surplus 
property mailing list. You then go home 
and wait. In due time the list arrives with 
dates of sale announced, and the chase is on. 
The sale inventory gives the name, weight, 
and, in some cases, the yeer of the items, 
Without any description whatsoever. With 
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this document clutched in fist we set out 
for the distant Davisville, R. I., Naval Supply 
Base, a vast jungle of Quonset huts and 
gated wire fences. 


~ 
FROM GATE TO GATE 


We applied at the main gate and were told 
to go to gate No. 1. At gate No. 1 we were 
simply told that we had to have passes to 
get in; these had to be obtained at gate No. 
40. After long reconnaissance we found that 
the gate No. 40 operators_were having lunch, 
all eating at once; so all business was, of 
course, suspended. 

Promptly at 12:30 dishes were washed and 
a sweet young thing inquired blandly, “Do 
you fellows want passes?” The reply was 
very affirmative in that quiet room of un- 
lunched pecple. 

Then, “Have you all been to gate No. 12” 
Two n’er-do-wells admitted sheepishly that 
they had come directly to gate No. 40. 

“Sorry,” was the reply, “I can only give 
passes to thcse who came from gate No. 1; 
you'll have to go back there.” The fact that 
gate No. 1, a mile away, would simply order 
them to return to No. 40, cast no sunshine 
into her dreary world. 


THAT RUBBER STAMP 


There were 14 of us and only 11 pass tags 
on hand, so the supply office was called and 
after a few minutes about 50 pounds of extra 
tags arrived. Without identification, the 
passes were made out. Then after a cautious 
lock at our eager, bewildered faces, the clerk 
slowly opened a lower drawer and prcduced 
a huge rubber stamp, at least e'ght inches 
high. Here at last was the authoritative seal 
of democracy. This stamping was a two- 
hand job; with Spartan directness it was 
imprinted on our passes. We looked quickly 
for the result. In stern black ink it read 
“March 20, 1946.” That was all. 

At lest, fully accredited, we were told to 
wait for a bus at the third telegrarh pole 
outside gate No.1. The driver was at lunch, 
too; so we all waited as theday waned. Ina 
little more than an hour the escorted tour 
of the premises commenced, but it turned 
out that our driver had never been down to 
this dump before, so we toured long lines 
of rusty pipe and abandoned bulldozers, 
finally ending up in a graveyard of rusty 
vehicles. This was it; not Army-Navy sur- 
plus for the most part, but the surplus of 
Navy civilian contractors which had been 
left here to die. (The vehicles, not the con- 
tractors.) 

JUST A SOUVENIR 


The German motorcycle, so jauntily adver- 
tised for $35, was actually a souvenir p:cked 
up at Normandy by a sailor and taken from 
him by a thrifty Government as surplus. 
It had a bullet hole through it and all the 
wiring, including the magneto was gone. It 
had been there in the mud, so a caretaker 
said, since 1944. That was typical, and that 
was the end of the business end of my per- 
sonal hegira. 

Some of the trucks were without wheels, 
doors, and even motors. Headlights were a 
rarity and most of the tires were flat, the 
prices on our lists being the only thing that 
was inflated. Obviously they had been as- 
sessed from a desk on the book valuc. Many 
of the trucks were more than 25 years cld. 
After an hour, 14 weary veteran’ were sum- 
moned back to the bus for the return. 

The conversation was a novel mixture of 
GI and civilian jargon, mostly unprintable. 
One little paratrooper had seen a rusty truck 
bedy he thought he might use. He asked 
what he should do and was told with com- 
plete solemnity to go to Fort Devens, 85 
miles away, and tell them he wanted it. 
“What happens then?” he asked. “Others 
may want it too, so they will put your name 
in a hat and notify you in 3 weeks if you 
win it,” was the reply. “But I need it now,” 
was all he said. 
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FANTASTIC JOKE 


As we bounced back to the third telegraph 
pole where we had boarded the bus, the pic- 
ture of the little beat-up former motorcycle 
which I had come so far to see ran through 
my head. It was all a fantastic joke, but who 
was’the joke on? 

When we left the bus, there was a fresh 
croup of veterans waiting to take the tour. 
Our little paratrooper shouted “Suckers” and 
everybody laughed. The sun was low now 
and it had been a long day. I asked an older 
veteran, who seemed to know the ropes in this 
Alice-in-Wonderland process, how one finally 
picked up and paid for his vehicle if he fina!ly 
was notified that he had won it in the lottery. 
“Oh, none of us have ever gotten as far as 
that,” he answered. 


OO 


The Nuremberg Trial and International 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished of all interna- 
tional lawyers, Mr. Quincy Wright, is a 
resident of my own city of Chicago. In 
the March issue of Changing World, 
monthly publication of the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, Inc., 
Mr. Wright has a timely and thoughtful 
discussion of the Nuremberg war-guilt 
trials in their relationship to the emerg- 
ing body of international law. Mr. 
Wright’s paper is not a jumble of legal- 
istic phrases; it can be read with equal 
enjoyment and understanding by the 
Members who are lawyers and even by 
laymen. 

Th>2 basic principle of the Nuremberg 
Charter of August 1945, now adhered to 
ky most of the United Nations, is that of 
individual responsibility for crimes 
against the world community, particu- 
larly the crime of planning, preparing, 
initiating, and waging a war of aggres- 
sion, and, as Mr. Wright explains, this 
principle points the way to acceptance of 
world-wide enforcement of statutes 

sainst common-law crimes. 

This is clear argument for the prosecu- 
tion as criminals not only of the military 
leaders and the chiefs of state of the Axis 
war criminals, but of all who participated 
in the world conspiracy of aggressive war; 
it makes it possible to prosecute the in- 
dustrial leaders, bankers, and other civil- 
ians who devised the economic founda- 
tion for the Nazis’ war machine, and 
thus discourage great industrialists from 
aiding and encouraging and even forc- 
ing war upon the world in the future. 

THE NUREMBERG TRIAL 
(By Quincy Wright) 

The Nuremberg trial is important not only 
because it is realizing a primary war aim of 
the United Nations proclaimed at the Moscow 
Conference in 1943, but also because it will 
provide the public and the historians with 
an authentic record of what happened in 
Germany during the past two decades, and 
because it will provide important precedents 
for the development of international law. 
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The record and the law may continue to 
exert educational and political influence long 
after the particular defendants are forgotten. 

Federalists have been demanding that a 
true federal organization in which the world 
community acts directly on individuals be 
substituted for the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Many of them recognize that such a 
federation could not be made world-wide, 
yet support the idea at the risk of dividing 
the world into two hostile groups. Can 
progress be made without this serious risk? 
Can the United Nations Organization be de- 
veloped effectively to control atomic energy 
without sacrificing the essential principle 
of universality? Probably a direct relation 
should be established between the individual 
and the world community in this and other 
matters but the method from precedent to 
precedent illustrated by the Nuremberg trial 
may have advantages over the method of a 
new world conference. 

The basic principle of the Nuremkerg 
Charter, negotiated in August 1945, among 
the four principal powers but now adhered 
to by many other United Nations, is that of 
individual responsibility for crimes against 
the world community, particularly the crime 
of planning, preparing, initiating, and wag- 
ing a war of aggression. War crimes and 
crimes against humanity also involve in- 
dividual responsibility according to the 
terms of the charter. This principle points 
the way to a gradual evolution of world 
federalism. 

While international law has long recog- 
nized certain individual “offenses against the 
law of nations,” a term used in the United 
States Constitution, such offenses have 
seldom been tried in international tribunals. 
Furthermore, the rule that the individual 
could be relieved of responsibility by show- 
ing that he acted in the name or under 
the authorlity of a government has often 
been applied in dealing with such cases. 
This rule has, however, been denied under 
circumstances in which the state itself was 
forbidden by international law to make such 
an authorization. The individual cannot 
acquire a right from an unlawful act of State. 
The charter of the tribunal, by recognizing 
that government position or superior orders 
cannot excuse the defendant from the guilt 
of criminal acts, accepts this principle and 
establishes a direct relation between the in- 
dividual and international law. It makes 
the individual a subject of international law 
and insofar federalizes the international 
order. 

The Nuremberg trial has been conducted 
with full recognition of the right of the 
defendants to due process of law. Some 
Americans have thought persons charged 
with such atrocious crimes should have been 
shot at sight, but it must be remembered 
that an indictment is not a sentence. The 
United Nations have fought the war for due 
process of law. They are to be congratulated 
that they have been willing to apply their 
principles to persons believed to be their 
major enemies. 

The 21 defendants at Nuremberg who day 
by day face the bench of eight judges and 
alternates may or may not be found guilty. 
Their contribution to the Nazi aggression and 
atrocities has been as varied as their char- 
acters. In the Nazi regime Goering occupied 
a different position from Schacht. The ac- 
tivities and attitudes of Keitel were very dif- 
ferent from those of Streicher. The tribunal 
in providing rules assuring the defendants 
their day in court, the counsel of their choice, 
and the witnesses and dccuments necessary 
for their defense has lived up to the best 
traditions of criminal justice. Not until the 
evidence is all in and the defendants have 
had their say will the sentence be pronounced 
and not until then can one be certain what 
the. sentences will be. 

The trial is dramatic. Men who less than 
@ year ago wielded great power over the 
government and armed forces cf Germany 
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are on trial for their lives. But more im- 
portant thun the immediate drama is the 
principle that crimes against the world com- 
munity are crimes for which individuals are 
liable even though they pur} ort to be acts 
of state. In applying this principle the 
statesmen of the United Nations have affirmed 
their faith that in the future the organized 
World community will prevent or suppress 
wars of aggression. Were it possible for 
aggression to succeed the statesmen who made 
the charter might be putting their heads in 
the aggressor’s noose. The trial is, there- 
fore, an expression of faith that the United 
Nations will succeed, that if aggression oc- 
curs the aggressor nation will be suppressed 
and its leaders who planned and initiated 
the aggression will be brought to the bar 
of justice. The public expression of this 
faith by the leading statesmen of the United 
Nations will contribute to the success of their 
organization. 

This is no place to examine the charges 
which have been made in some sections of 
the American press that the tribunal is ap- 
plying ex post facto law and is acting as 
judge in its own case. A careful examina- 
tion of international law and comparative 
criminal law discloses the weakness of this 
contention in principle. All common law 
crimes have developed by judicial interpreta- 
tion and application of accepted principles. 
All national criminal tribunals are consti- 
tuted by the same authority that initiated 
the prosecution. The fair conduct of the 
trial will do much to support the principle 
of international jurisdiction in practice. 

The Nuremberg trial supplements the 
United Nations Organization and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In this lies its greatest 
importance for the future. International law 
cannot function in the modern world as a 
law which merely seeks to coordinate the in- 
terests of sovercign states. It can only func- 
tion satisfactorily, as Grotius realized three 
centuries ago, if it 1s considered the law by 
which the world community maintains fun- 
damental principles among both states and 
individuals. 





J..Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, at all 
too frequent intervals, rumors arise that 
organized efforts are being made to forc2 
the removal of J. Edgar Hoover as Di- 
rector of the FBI. In these troublous 
times this Nation needs the courageous 
services of this outstanding American. 

Then, too, almost every day attacks are 
made upon the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The very existence 
of this committee is a good thing for this 
country, and its activities serve to keep 
Americans alert to the many moves made 
to undermine the very foundations of this 
Nation. 

That Americans are alert to these 
moves and oppose them is shown by the 
following letter: 

THe SAINT MARY COLLEGE 
Xavier, Kans., February 27, 
The Honorab!e ERRetTT P. SCRIVNER, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. EcRIVNER: It has recenily ccme 
to my notice that there is a well-organized 
movement on foot in the United Sta‘tcs, with 
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headquarters in Washington, the purpose of 
which is to eliminate Mr. J. Edgar Hoover as 
head of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and to prevent the renewal of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. As 
a citizen and at the same time voicing the 
will of the faculty and student body of the 
Saint Mary College, I wish to protest against 
the effort and ask you to use your Office and 
interest against it. The success during the 
last 22 years of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, under the leadership of Mr. 
Hoover, preventing as well as apprehending 
law breakers, has proved beyond doubt in 
the minds of thoughtful American citizens 
the need, not only for the FBI, but for 
a man of the courage and ability of Mr. 
Hoover at its head. 

There is, as you well realize, in America 
today a group, small when compared to the 
whole population, whose interests are op- 
posed to those of the majority. The pur- 
pose of this group will be served either by 
the removal of Mr. Hoover or by the success 
of this denunciation of the group investigat- 
ing un-American activities. We only need 
to recall by comparison the absence of im- 
portant acts of sabotage during the 4 years 
of this recent war as against the more violent 
and numerous acts of World War I to realize 
the increased efficiency of the FBI. 

I, therefore, in the name of the faculty 
and student body and the majority of their 
parents, urge you to use your influence to 
prevent this small group from undermining 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and I 
ask you to recognize the fact that the great 
mass of people probably unaware of this 
un-American activity will be less vociferous 
than the small but organized opposition. 

Sincerely, 
ArTHur M. Murpuy, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, another letter indicating 
group interest in these matters is one 
addressed to me by Dr. Harry W. Klenda, 
State deputy, Kansas State Council, 
Knights of Columbus: 


Kansas STATE COUNCIL, 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, 
Wichita, Kans., February 9, 1946. 
Congressman ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Errett ScRIVNER: At a meeting of the 
Kansas State Council officers of the Knights 
of Columbus held at Dodge City, Kans., at 
the Lora Locke Hotel last Sunday, February 
3, 1946, it was called to our attention that 
efforts are being made to get rid of J. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the FBI, and to prevent re- 
newal of appropriations for the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, due to 
come up,for House approval within the next 
couple of weeks. 

Our order represents nearly 13,000 mem- 
bers in Kansas, and it is our sentiment that 
we want to do everything in our power to 
keep J. Edgar Hoover and also renew the 
appropriations to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. We feel that even 
though the war might be won yet it is neces- 
sary that we maintain good organization to 
prevent subversive influence that might 
interfere with unity and patriotism on our 
home front in this postwar era. 

Your strict attention to this matter will be 
greatly appreciated and will merit for you 
greater esteem and approbation than ever 
before. Please do not hesitate to call on me 
should you desire any help from our organ- 
ization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry M. KLenpA, 
State Deputy of Kansas. 


Mr. Speaker, the requests contained 
in these two letters should be heeded. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
scores of difficulties which we have en- 
countered in the months since the end 
of the war, many Americans have grown 
impatient. They have forgotten that we 
are only a little more than 6 months 
away from the most horrible war in 
human history. The reestablishment of 
a sound peace, the end of all the frictions 
and suspicions engendered by and accu- 
mulated during the war both at home 
and abroad necessarily must require the 
lapse of more time than most of us are 
content to accept. 

It is futile under these circumstances 
to demand extreme solutions for our 
problems. History demonstrates that 
the postwar era is always a period of 
difficult adjustment. It is a time for 
compromises and concessions. Above 
all, it is the time when middle-of-the- 
road policies, above all others, must gain 
public approval if we are to avoid the 
dangers of either side of the narrow road. 
Because it was too extreme and too in- 
clusive in its scope, the program proposed 
by our President early this year has 
failed to win popular approval. Yet we 
must have a policy, clear, simple, and di- 
rect, in both domestic and foreign affairs 
if we are to achieve the victory in peace 
which our men have fought so hard to 
win in war. 

Many issues have been shunted aside 
in our preoccupation over immediate 
issues during these trying months. They 
must be reinstated in their importance. 
I have crafted an outline program which 
I believe Americans of all groups can sup- 
port in the days directly ahead. I urge 
its consideration upon all people, irre- 
spective of their political affiliation or 
economic status. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


First. Full cooperation by the Govern- 
ment of the United States with the 
United Nations Organization on all mat- 
ters involving world affairs. Insistence 
by our representatives on complete and 
candid discussion of all international 
issues before the Security Council. 
Championship of the rights of small 
nations by the United States. 

Second. Immediate announcement by 
the President of a no-foreign-alliances 
Policy to offset any indication of his 
approval of the Churchill plan which 
might be inferred from the President’s 
presence at the Fulton, Mo., address. 

Third. Development of a new program 
in our State Department to attract out- 
standing personnel to our embassies and 
ministries overseas, whose job it will be 
to “sell” the principles of our American 
Republic to the millions of people abroad 
whose good will we are in danger of los- 
ing through inept and equivocal repre- 
sentation. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Fourth. Immediate termination of the 
Selective Service Act and its replacement 
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with a new program of voluntary enlist- 
ment on a basis attractive to young men 
seeking a military career marked by ade- 
quate pay levels and the prospect of pro- 
motion based on merit. 

Fifth. Immediate cessation of all non- 
essential building, modification of all ex- 
isting pricing and manufacturing regula- 
tions affecting building materials, ang 
eStablishment of a Veterans’ Housing 
Agency authorized to start the construc- 
tion of veterans’ low-cost homes in every 
community where such a shortage exists, 

Sixth. Development of a United States 
Air Force assuring our Nation of perma- 
ment air supremacy. 

Seventh. Establishment of an Atomic 
Energy Research Commission headed by 
scientists and free from military domina- 
tion. 

Eighth. Creation of a national labor 
policy establishing the principle of a se- 
curity wage, designed to achieve cost-of- 
living pay adjustments combined with 
sufficient savings for normal family secu- 
rity. 

Ninth. Temporary extension of price 
control with the provision that an equi- 
table adjustment panel be created in 
each OPA regional area to consider 
promptly all cases of individual griev- 
ances whieh justify correction. 

Tenth. The public announcement of 
an intention to balance the Federal 
Budget in the next fiscal year. 


Realtor Urges Ceiling Prices on Existing 
Homes, Charges Prices Searing Out of 
Proportion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
repeatedly charged that the real-estate 
lobbyists in Washington were attempting 
to dupe and mislead honest real-estate 
men over the country with falsehoods 
and half-truths regarding the Presi- 
dent’s program to provide houses for 
veterans at prices they can afford to 
pay. 

Recently I have received more and 
more evidence that many men of in- 
tegrity in the real-estate .business are 
refusing to accept these lobbyists’ state- 
ments at face value, and are beginning 
to do a little careful thinking for them- 
selves. Week before last one of the most 
prominent real-estate men in Chicago 
wrote me privately, stating that he had 
gone through the “boom-bust’”’ that fol- 
lowed World War I, and expressing the 
fear that the real-estate industry’s own 
leaders were blindly guiding the country 
into a repetition of that same mistake. 
I have received more than a score of sim- 
ilar communications. 

Today I have with me a letter from a 
New Jersey realtor who says that prices 
already are soaring out of proportion to 
value, and predicting a terrific collapse 
in the market. 

In the light of our experience with the 
lobbying representatives of the real-es- 








tate industry here in Washington, I think 
it would be interesting to the Members to 
read for themselves what some of the 
more responsible men in the real-estate 
business have to say. Under permission 
to extend my remarks in the ConcREs- 
sIONAL RecorD, I should like to include 
this communication from J. Frank 
Hanly, of Camden, N. J., together with a 
letter which he wrote to Harrison Todd, 
president of the Camden County Real 
Estate Board: 


CAMDEN, N. J., March 14, 1946. 
Representative PATMAN, 
' Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Herewith enclosed you 
will find a letter which I addressed to the 
president of the Camden County Board of 
Realtors, of which I am a former president 
and now director as well as a member of the 
State and National Association of Realtors. 
I make the above statements in order to 
qualify my position in the real estate field 
and in the building of homes during the past 
30 years, and feel with that background, I 
have the necessary experience to write on the 
subject contained in this letter: housing and 
control of real estate prices of existing homes, 
as well as building of new homes. I trust 
my remarks will be helpful and timely; that 
I may also be constructive. 

The letter above referred to was not too 
enthusiastically received by the board presi- 
dent, but after reading same to the board of 
directors at the regular monthly meeting, a 
number of the directors thought well of the 
content and subject, voted that it be read at 
a regular weekly meeting of the membership 
of the Camden County Board of Realtors. I 
read the letter and had 5 minutes to discuss 
same, which time did not permit a discus- 
sion but only a statement of facts relative 
to appraising real estate on GI loans at sale 
prices rather than value. I further made the 
statement that unless the realtors cleaned 
their own houses; did something to stop the 
“inflated price of existing homes being sold, 
that sooner or later there would be legisla- 
tion that would limit the price of homes in 
order to stop the speculators, and it was up 
to the realtors to do something about it, and 
such legislation is necessary in order to put 
1 ceiling on existing housing.” You can well 
imagine I did not get very far with that dis- 
cussion or remark. The publicity man of the 
board, a news reporter from the local paper, 
Courier-Post of Camden, asked to see the let- 
ter. He wanted to use it and made notes as 
he said, “I think you have got something 
there worthwhile, and I am going to print it.” 
But I can assure you he did not have the 
opportunity to print the story as I gave it to 
the members at that meeting. The presi- 
dent of the board asked that he “soft pedal” 
the issue es it was detrimental to our busi- 
ness. He did, however, report the discussion 
the papers and the enclosed clipping is 
proof of the statement. 

After the meeting I had a number of mem- 
bers come to me and state that it was about 
time someone made that statement and 
spoke on the subject of inflation prices or 
boom prices, and remarked that prices were 
soaring out of proportion to value and some- 
day there would be a terrific crash in the 
market as before. This statement was also 
made to me by representatives of banking 
institutions that are financing GI loans, etc., 
and other officials of various types of mort- 
gage-financing institutions in and around 
this section of the country. So the subject 
is timely and important. I congratulate you 
on your efforts to control or try to control 
prices of existing homes. “It’s a run-away 
market.” 

To criticize and not offer constructive 
thoughts or ideas has no place in this pro- 
fram; therefore, I offer for your consideration 
the following suggestions: 


it 
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First: On existing housing. Allow on the 
last sale price a raise or profit of 10 percent. 
If, since the sale, the purchaser has made 
capital improvements which can be proven 
by affidavit and bills and statements of such 
capital improvements, then, in that event, 
the costs of same should be added to the sale 
price of the house and a profit of 10 percent 
allowed on the total cost of the original pur- 
chase, plus the cost of the capital improve- 
ment. This will give the seller a profit on 
his property and allow a commission to the 
real estate agent of 5 percent of the sale price 
without loss to the seller. This would cut 
out the speculator—and no one buys a home 
for profit except the speculator—and he 
should not be allowed to speculate when 
there is a shortage of homes and a distress 
market, but let him confine his speculation 
to commercial property and commercial 
buildings. Commercial property is a specula- 
tive field, but homes in this market should be 
taken out of the speculator’s hands. 

To control and check such a program, in 
order that it cannot be violated or infringed 
upon, I suggest the following: That the buyer 
make an affidavit as to the date he purchased 
the property, the price he paid for same, plus 
capital improvement costs, if any, and that 
he certify by affidavit that this is a true state- 
ment of fact. There should be a penalty for 
falsification of fact or statement, if such 
falsification exists. Also in addition to the 
seller's statement, the title company, or at- 
torney searching the title, should also make 
an affidavit as to the amount of revenue 
stamps on the deed when the property was 
purchased by the seller. This will tie in 
closely with the seller’s statement and if 
there is a discrepancy or any chiseling is 
done by the seller, you have the penalty and 
can investigate and prosecute. This will 
keep the prices where they belong, kill spec- 
ulation in home or residential selling. 

I further suggest in order to defeat the 
speculators or chiselers who are always trying 
to defeat any kind of legislation that curbs 
their activities, that a period of resale be 
inserted in the measure in order to stop a 
rapid pyramiding of resales of the same prop- 
erty at a 10-percent increase each time, in 
order to boost the price. Naturally, there 
are instances where a resale of a legitimate 
owner should be recognized for good reasons 
such as moving, death, or any other legiti- 
mate reason, but not allow the buying and 
selling by speculators. This could easily be 
taken care of by provision. 

In order to stimulate building of new hous- 
ing and also stop the constant rise of exist- 
ing home prices, a supply of new homes is 
necessary. To encourage this, I believe it 
would be wise and a smart move to remove 
the ceiling on all materials that go into the 
construction of residential buildings. At 
first, this may create a high market of ma- 
terials and high prices for new homes but 
will level off rapidly as the supply begins to 
meet the demand. This would also help kill 
rising prices of existing housing. From my 
experience, no cne wants an o!d house if he 
can get a new one at a little higher price ina 
neighborhood with better future prospect of 
improvement. 

Certainly, I admit you will pay through 
the nose in the beginning for materials and 
new housing, but not for long. The bottle- 
neck will be broken quickly, not in the far 
distant future, but as soon es new housing 
begins to come on the market. The old- 
house price will drop and so wil: the new- 
house price continue to drop as the supply 
meets the demand, or relieves the pressure, 
and relief will come much quicker by this 
means, than by ceiling prices and no building 
to speak of. 

Another manner in which to encourage new 
home building; stop the flow of all building 
materials into commercial buildings such as 
theaters, race tracks, sports arenas, garages, 
public buildings, stores, end any kind or 
type of commercial building project, and 
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direct that this material be used for hou 
ing only. 

I believe I have given you an outline of 
facts relative to the housing conditions of 
today, and the reasons, all of which you knoy 
a great deal more about than I, but I am 
convinced that something has to be done 
that is drastic; a plan that can and will wv 
that will solve price ceilings on existing 1} 
ing. Also that something must be done 
stimulate new housing construction, as well 
as protect lending institutions and the GI's 
from investing in residential property, either 
as buyer or lender, at fantastic prices that do 
not have any relation to value, and if sale 
prices are allowed to continue to rise, some- 
day will crash. When that day arrives, who 
will be holding the bag; the Government, the 
GI, or the lending institution? 

I was a victim of the last crash in real 
estate. I hope I shall not have to witness 
the distress that will be caused by another 
such condition, and many are today pre- 
dicting that the next will be much worse 
than the last due to the price of existing 
housing getting out of hand and also due 
to restrictions, ceilings on materials, thereby 
holding back the production of materials 
and the building of new homes. 

I trust the thoughts and ideas I have ex- 
pressed are of value to you and if you do 
not think well of the plan and ideas, if one 
idea is helpful, then I feel I have rendered 
you a service. If you prefer a personal in- 
terview on the subject, I will, at your request, 
personally go over the matter with you more 
carefully. 

Sincerely, 





J. FRANK HANLY. 
JANUARY 31, 1946. 
Mr. HARRISON Topp, 
President, Camden County 
Real Estate Board, 
Camden, N. J 

Dear HARRISON: For quite some time I have 
been concerned regarding the appraisals of 
real estate in and around the city and 
suburbs of Camden, my fear that the ap- 
praisal of real estate by realtors and mem- 
bers of the Residential Society of Apprais- 
ers as well as members of the MAI are ap- 
praising properties at the sales price ratl 
than at the value of the property; tryi 
to meet the sale and forgetting the vah 
element. I have seen this actually happen 
and it is happening every day in this area 

I have read the issue of Headlines a1 
also reports of other organizations as well a 
the daily papers regarding the Patman bill 
and the WET bill, also other legislati 
that is in the making, or talk relative t 
legist!ation about to be introduced that 
limit the prices for which old houses can 
and will be sold, that will limit the sale ,of 
new houses and construction of s 


trol of prices, therefore, it is 


ime, by con- 


vitally import 





that real estate organization, the Na- 
tional Association of Realtors, the Resid 
tial Society of Appraisers, and MAT, look 

this matter and put their houses in order 
and do something besides criticize the agen- 
cies that are in control or trying to contr 
a runaway market and too great inflation 
real estate. Offer something besides t 

of one side of our mouths and out 

other side permit without any action on t 
part of the above organization control 
appraisals. GI loans are controlled by 
appraisers, and the GI Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has set up a system of appointi1 
proved appraisers to protect the GI 
what are we doing; appraisin ; sales price 





not value, meeting the selling price. 

No wonder, therefore, that it has become 
an issue; that legislation is going to be passed 
that will control this price unless we control 
it ourselves and offer a better plan of control 
than mere talk and loose conversation. I 
believe that you should devote a meeting of 
the board to the discussion of this matter. 
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I also believe that it should be brought to 
the attention of the national association for 
action, because if we don’t act and offer some- 
thing better than talk and conversation and 
no specific stopgap, we are going to get legis- 
lation that will definitely put the brakes on 
this highjacking of prices and the fault will 
not be the legislators’ but the realtors’ and 
other organizations that deal in real estate, 
and then it will be too late. 

I offer this suggestion for consideration; it 
is constructive, timely, and certainly with 
merit, and of vital importance to all in the 
real estate, building, appraising, mortgage, 
and financing, as well as banking interests; 
and last, but certainly not least, the problem 
of the realtors. 

Sincerely, 
J. FRANK HANLY. 


Application for Radio Station License by 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement and let- 
ters: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1946.—Con- 
gressman Boren charged today that the ap- 
plication of the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp. in which a number of Government 
employees are directors and stockholders and 
which station is, in his opinion, being es‘ -b- 
lished for propaganda purposes, was spon- 
sored within the Federal Communications 
Commission by a Commission employee who 
was serving his self-interest rather than the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity as 
is specified in the act. 

Congressman BoreEN said Edward M. 
Brecher, once special assistant to Chairman 
Fly of the FCC and until very, very recently 
in the law department of the FCC, handled 
the application in the Commission while an 
employee of the Commission, and resigned 
from the FCC to become manager of the 
station only after he had accomplished, as 
an employee of the Commission, this service 
to his personal interest. 

The Congressman further said that “more 
than one congressional committee will find 
in the records of its inquiries information 
about the activities of Edward M. Brecher, 
and I refer especially to the investigation of 
the FCC.”: The Congressman further stated 
that he had personally solicited the members 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
to make a prompt inquiry into the affiliations 
and activities of certain employees of the 
FCC, especially employees in the law de- 
partment. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1946. 
Hon. JoHN S. Woop, 

Chairman, Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am advised that 
a license to establish a radio station has been 
granted to the Metropolitan Broadcasting 
Corp., $00 Seventeenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., by the FCC. 

It appears evident to me that the purpose 
of this station is strictly to obtain a means 
of disseminating propaganda. 


The stockholders of this station as listed 
in the records are in many instances subjects 
of investigation by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and will be found in your 
studies, particularly with reference to the 
studies you made of the PAC. It is inter- 
esting also to note that many of these stock- 
holders are Federal Government employees. 

I suggest that the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities have a look into this authori- 
zation by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

Sincerely yours, 
LYLE H. Boren. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1946. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I am advised that you have 
granted a license, or at least made a condi- 
tional grant of license, to the Metropolitan 
Broadcasting Corp. to establish a radio sta- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 

In view of the fact that many of the stock- 
holders of this station are Federal Govern- 
ment employees, I am inclined to question 
whether it is the public convenience and 
necessity that this corporation seeks to serve 
or if it seeks to create a propaganda outlet 
for political purposes. 

Further, it appears that several of the 
stockholders of this station as listed in the 
records have been subjects of investigation 
by the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, and that leads me to inquire whether the 
Commission is granting a license that will be 
used for the dissemination of propaganda of 
even more than a political campaign purpose. 

Further, it would appear that effiliations of 
the stockholders as listed indicates a con- 
nection with the Political Action Committee 
of the CIO, which further indicates the prob- 
ability that this station is being set up for po- 
litical propaganda purposes, to serve the spe- 
cial interests of organized minorities, rather 
than on the basis of the criterion in the act, 
based upon the public convenience and ne- 
cessity for radio services. 

I herewith lodge protest against the ap- 
proval by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission ef the establishment of such a sta- 
tion until the Commission has made a 
thorough study of the questions I have here 
raised and made a finding of fact that the ap- 
plication does not in any wise depart from 
the established standards of the act. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lyte H. Boren. 


Postage on Feod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, we all 
agree that we want to do what we can to 
stave off starvation in Europe. Many 
people are anxious to make a personal 
contribution to meet the desperate need, 
by sending food parcels to their relatives 
and friends abroad. The high postage 
rate has been a deterrent, however. 
When donors must add a dollar or two for 
stamps to the cost of every parcel they 
send, they often find it necessary to cut 
Gown on the food in order to pay the 
postage. 

An editorial in the Washington Post 
for March 27 calls attention to this fact, 
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and urges that rates be lowered on food 
parcels to encourage sending more. I be- 
lieve this would be a very wise measure, 
and I ask leave to insert this editorial in 
the REecorp to call attention to the situa- 
tion. I have today written to the Post- 
master General asking him to take ap- 
propriate action. 

The giving and receiving of much- 
needed food parcels will help build inter- 
national good will, so badly needed in 
these difficult times. It should be en- 
couraged even though it involves a 
trifling loss in postal revenue. 

The editorial follows: 
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The Post Office Department, it seems to us, 
should make a concession to the millions of 
hungry people abroad by lowering the postal 
rates on food parcels to Europe and Asia. 
The present rates are a formidable barrier, 
when compared with what it costs to send a 
similar package to a serviceman overseas. 
Food parcels to individuals in France, for 
instance, go at the rate of 14 cents a pound, 
or $1.54 for the 1l-pound maximum. The 
same parcel could be sent from Washington 
to an.Army or Navy man in France for only 
30 cents. The reason is that, as originally 
set up for security purposes, on packages to 
servicemen the sender pays postage only to 
the port of embarkation—New York or San 
Francisco, as the case may be—and from 
there mail is handled by Army or fleet post 
offices. Considering the urgency of the food 
situation, it seems to us that a similar rate 
could well be established for food parcels. 
We urge that the Postmaster General take 
whatever action is necessary. If a temporary 
reduction in rates will help reduce starva- 
tion by inducing more people to send food 
packages abroad it will be well worth the 
cost. 


Guaranties Under G! Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been some question with reference 
to the guaranties of the Government on 
GI loans under certain provisions of the 
act. I have requested a ruling from the 
Veterans’ Administration and I am in- 
cluding the reply of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and its ruling referred to in 
the letter which will materially assist 
those who are in doubt as to the guaranty 
provision of the GI bill of rights: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1946. 
Hon. ALVIN F. WEICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Dear Mr. WEICHEL: Your letter of March 
7, 1946, addressed to Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, with 
which you forwarded a letter addressed to 
you under date of March 4, 1946, by Joseph 
V. Motsch, Executive Vice-President, Huron 
County Banking Co., Norwalk, Ohio, has been 
referred to this office for necessary attention. 

Generally speaking, your correspondent’s 
understanding of the provisions of title III, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, as amended 
by Public 268, Seventy-ninth Congress, is cor- 
rect, but the question which apparently his 
counsel has raised is fully discussed in the 
attached copy of an opinion of the under- 
















| which has been approved by the Ad- 
istrator and will, in due time, be issued 
s an administrator’s decision. 

“It is believed that this will be sufficient for 


signe 





vour present purposes, but if further infor- 
nm ) is desired, prompt consideration will 
be given to any request therefor. 

A copy of this letter, together with Mr. 
M 1's letter, is enclosed. 


Very truly yours, 
Epwanzrp E. Ono, 
Solicitor. 


Marcu 1, 1946. 

‘he ADMINISTRATOR, 

LICITOR, 

n 506, Public Law 268, Seventy-ninth 
C recs—Guarantee or insurance of loans 
under title III thereof—the relative rights of 
the Government and of the creditor in the 

curity for such loans: 

Incident to the preparation of the regula- 
i pursuant to the provisions of title III, 
Public Law 268 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 

f the follcwing question has been pre- 

ted by counsel for certain lenders. It is 
a basic question, involving construction of 
the act. Its clarification is necessary for 
proper functioning in respect to the guar- 
anty of loans as contemplated by the act. 
Accordingly, the following opinion has been 
prepared and is submitted for your approval. 

The question presented is: “When a claim 
f uaranty or for insurance“has been paid 
by the Veterans’ Administration pursuant to 
title III, Public Law 268, of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, are the rights in the security 
which are acquired by the United States 
pursuant to the general right of subroga- 
tion, or to the provisions of section 506 of 
Public Law 268, junior to the rights of the 
creditor in such security, or on a parity with 
the rights of such creditor?” 

Before discussing the legal principles 
which it is believed govern, it may be help- 
ful to state a concrete case illustrating the 
question presented. An eligible veteran 
borrows $8,000 secured by a first mortgage on 


Nn 


realty. One-half of the debt, $4,000, is guar- 
anteed by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. Tho veteran pays $1,000 on the 


principal of the indebtedness, and subse- 
quently defaults. Disregarding for conven- 
ience the question of interest, the amount of 
guaranty payable, and presumably paid, is 
$3,500 (50 percent of the debt). Thereafter, 
at a foreclosure sale, the encumbered realty 
sells for $3,500. Applied to these facts, the 
question is whether the creditor is entitled to 
the entire proceeds of such sale or only one- 
half thereof. If the former, the creditor 
does not suffer a loss. The Government loses 
the $3,500 it paid on the guaranty (subject 
to any possibility of collecting it from the 
veteran). If the latter, the creditor loses 
$1,750 and the Government a like amount. 

The question must be considered from two 
Separate and distinct points of view: (a) the 
rights of the respective parties under the 
applicable general principles of law (equity), 
involving subrogation, and (b) the change, if 
any, as to the first-mentioned rights, result- 
ing from the language used in section 506 of 
the amendatory act. 

The same question arose under the original 
act (Public 346 of the 78th Cong.). It was 
considered and decided in Administrator's 
Decision No. 590, dated September 29, 1944. 
The relevant language of the original act is 
contained in section 500 (b) thereof, and 
reads as follows: 

“No security for the guaranty of a loan 
shall be required except the right to be 
subrogated to the lien rights of the holder 
of the obligation which is guaranteed.” 

The comparable language in the amenda- 
tory act (Public, 268) is contained in section 
506 thereof, as follows: 


“In the event of default * * * 
ho'der * * *# 


the 
shall notify the Adminis- 
tratcr who shall thereupon pay to such ho‘der 
the guaranty * * *, and shall be subro- 


gated to the rights of the holder of the ob- 
ligation to the extent of the amount paid on 
the guaranty.” 

The underscored language in the last quo- 
tation is the precise language in point here. 
The quoted language immediately preceding 
it represents legislative pronouncement in 
accord with the conclusion reached in Ad- 
ministrator’s Decision No. 589, dated Septem- 
ber 25, 1944. 

The conclusion reached in Administrator’s 
Decision 590 is reflected in section 4043 of 
the regulations promulgated December 8, 
1944. The administration of the act has 
been in accordance with the conclusion in 
Administrator’s Decision 590 and with said 
section 4043 of the regulations continuously 
since December 8, 1944. It is appropriate 
to here supplement the discussion in Ad- 
ministrator’s Decision 590. 

Having in mind the somewhat divergent 
language used in various court opinions, 
and the confusion that easily can arise in 
discussing the term “subrogation” in its vari- 
ous meanings, it is understandable that Con- 
gress would consider it proper to mention 
the subject in this act. In the original act 
it also was appropriate to menticn it at the 
place it was mentioned, because in the same 
sentence it was provided that no security for 
the guaranty would be required. If sub- 
rogation had not been mentioned someone 
almost certainly would have argued that the 
other language was tantamount to an ex- 
press statutory waiver of the right of sub- 
rogation, which otherwise woud exist in 
favor of the Government. In the revised 
act the statement that no security for the 
guaranty shall be required, is omitted, be- 
cause surplusage. Logically, the subroga- 
tion provision was mentioned in section 506 
because there cccurs the a‘firmative statutory 
provision as to payment of the guaranty. 

Further, it may well be that the provision 
was carried into section 506 to negative ar- 
gument that might otherwise have been 
urged that the Government was waiving its 
right to subrogation which, of course, Con- 
gress would have the power to do. 

The language also is appropriate because 
of general statements frequently found, such 
as, “the claim of the creditor must be fully 
satisfied before there can arise any equity 
of subrogation.” (Stearns on the Law of 
Suretyship, fourth edition, p. 430). Such 
general statements, out of their context, 
may easily mislead. 

The same author goes on to say that the 
creditor’s rights to the possession of securi- 
ties “is superior to the equity of the surety 
or guarantor, and the creditor is not obliged 
to suffer the inconvenience or risk of parting 
with any of his resources until the debt 
is paid in full. * * * 

“When his debt has been only partially 
paid, it would be unreasonable to hold that 
the third party who made such payment 
thereby acquired a precedence over him, or 
was even placed on an equal footing, in 
reference to the security for the payment 
of the remainder of his debt” (430-431). 

(In Maryland Casualty Company v. Fouts, 
receiver of the People’s National Bank (11 F. 
(2d) 71, 46 A. L. R. 852)), it was squarely 
held by the Fourth Circuit that the surety 
of the State depository bank (defunct) which 
had paid the full penal sum of its bond was 
not entitled to share in liquidating dividends 
from the bank’s assets (which, of course, 
occupied the position of security for the 
debt), until the State had been paid in 
full from some source. It happened that 
the penal sum of the bond was insufficient 
to cover the State deposit in the reported 
case. 

The court observed (p. 855): “The very 
essence of the right of subrogation, by one 
in the position of the appellant, is that 
the debt on account of which the indemnity 
was given, has been paid by the one setting 
up the equity. As long «s the undertaking 
on account of which the security was given 
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remains unpaid, in whole or in part, the 
one giving the indemnity cannot invoke the 
aid of a court of equity to save it from the 
consequences of having to make payments 
on account of the obligation it gave, by de- 
creeing to it dividends from the estate of 
the insolvent bank, and leaving the debts 
of such institution indemnified against un- 
paid.” 

The doctrine anncunced in the Fout 


S case 


was in principle recognized by the Supreme 
Court in United States v. National Surety 
Company (254 U.S. 73, 65 Law Ed. 148). In 
that case the Surety Company sought to es- 
sert the Government’s right of priority pur- 
suant to Revised Statutes 3466. The bonds 
were contractcr’s performance bonds. The 


contractor had defaulted, resulting in a loss 
to the Government of about $13,C00, of which 
the surety paid the penalty on its bonds of 
about $3,000. As Justice Brandeis succinctly 
observed: } 

“The priority secured to the United States 
ky section 34€6 is priority over all other credi- 
tors; * * * This priority the surety ob- 
tains upon discharging its obligation. But 
what the surety asks here is not to enjoy like 
priority over such other creditors, but eaual- 
ity with the United States.—a creditor whcse 
debt it partly secured. To accord such equ2l- 
ity would abridge the priority expressly con- 
ferred upon the Government While the 
priority given the surety by the statute at- 
taches as soon as the obligation uvon the 
bond is discharged, it cannot ripen into en- 








joyment unless or until the whole debt du> 
the United States is satisfied This result 
is in harmony with a familiar rule of the law 


of subrogation under which a surety liable 
only for part of the debt, does not become 
subrogated to collateral or to remedies avail- 
able to the creditor unless he pays the whole 
debt, or it is otherwise satisficd.” 

In United States F. and G. Company v 
Centropolis Bank (17 F. (2d) 913, 53 A. L. E. 
295), the eighth circuit held to the same effect 
as the above cases as to the right of subro- 
gation, but introduced a deviation with re- 
spect to the right asserted by the surety (of 
a defunct public depository bank) by virtue 
of an indemnity agreement which the surety 
took from the bank at the time the bond was 
originally executed. The court held that by 
reason of the indemnity agreement (not 
subrogation) the surety was entitled to share 
ratably in liquidating dividends. The same 
question arose in the litigation following the 
failure of Natonal City Bank of Salt Lake City. 
One of those cases is reported as National 
Surety Company v. Salt Lake City, et al. (5 F. 
(2d) 34). Another case is reported as Jen- 
kins v. National Surety Company (18 F. (2d) 
707). This case reached the Supreme Court 
(277 U. S. 258, 72 Law Ed. 874). The Centrop- 
olis Bank case, the Foute case, and many 
others were cited by counsel for the respec- 
tive parties. A brief was filed by counsel for 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The same 
sort of indemnity agreement involved in the 
Centropolis case was relied on by the Surety 
Company. The Supreme Court held that the 
indemnity agreement could not avail the 
surety in the circumstances and for the pur- 
poses sought. 

“The established rule that the surety may 
not claim subrogation against an insolvent 
debtor until the creditor is paid in full is a 
recognition of the inconsistency of that posi- 
tion. * * *” (I. e., the surety’s posi- 
tion.) “The rule would go for naught if, by 
claiming indemnity instead of subrogation, 
the surety could achieve the same result. 
The same policy against permitting a surety 
to compete with the creditor for the insol- 
vent debtor’s assets requires that the surety 
be denied subrogation to security given to a 
creditor for several debts for only one of 
which the surety is obligated. National 
Bank v. Rockefeller (98 C. C. A. 8, 174 Fed. 22). 
Similar reasoning underlies the requirement 
of equity that the surety who holds the 


security of an insolvent debtor must give 
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the benefit of it to the creditor for whom he 
is surety, until the debtisfully paid. * * * 

“Wherever equitable principles are called 
in play, as they preeminently are in deter- 
mining the rights and liabilities of sureties 
and in the distribution of insolvents’ estates, 
they likewise forbid the surety to secure by 
independent contract with the debtor in- 
demnity at the expense of the creditor whose 
claim he has undertaken to secure.” (72 
Law Ed. 876-877.) 

The conclusion seems inevitable that: the 
right of the Government to participate in 
the security is junior to the right of the 
creditor and continues to be so until the 
creditor shall have received his debt in full 
(from one or more sources), unless the lan- 
guage of section 506 of Public Law 268 
modifies the law otherwise applicable. 

Turning then to the second question, viz., 
the change, if any, as to the first mentioned 
rights as a result of the language used in 
section 506 of the amendatory act, it is perti- 
nent to consider the purpose which Congress 
was seeking to accomplish by enacting the 
amendatory act, and the legislative history. 

The question is solely that of construing 
the statute. It is clear that Congress has 
the constitutional power to attach such con- 
ditions as it sees proper to the Government 
becoming an accommodation guarantor, or 
insurer. 

It will be noted that the only differences 
between the language of the original and of 
the amendatory acts are: (1) The original act 
refers to “the right to be subrogated,” 
whereas the amendatory act says “shall be 
subrogated.” Manifestly the meaning is the 
same; and (2) the amendatory act says the 
Administrator “shall be subrogated * * * 
to the extent of the amount paid on the 
guaranty.” This is the extent, the maximum 
extent, to which there could be subrogation 
in any event, without a statute. In some 
States, and under certain circumstances a 


doubt might exist as to the application cf 


the doctrine of subrogation at all if the 
guarantor pays less than all of the debt. 
The underscored language resolves that bor- 
derline question. It also serves a clarifying 
function, namely, it emphasizes that no more 
than a pro tanto subrogation is asserted. 

Any other construction would defeat the 
entire purpose and concept of guaranty and 
would defeat the purpose of the act to make 
loans more readily obtainable by veterans. 
It is at once apparent that the only other 
construction possible would be that upon 
payment of the guaranty the loss would be 
shared pro rata by the creditor and the 
Government. 

If the language of the act, construed in the 
light of its intent, leaves any possible doubt, 
we are permitted under recognized rules of 
statutory construction to resort to the legis- 
lative history, and this emphasizes the cor- 
rect construction as above stated. The hear- 
ings before the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, House of Representa- 
tives, disclose that the rulings of this office 
and the regulations of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration with respect to this matter were 
fully discussed. They also reveal consider- 
able discussion as to whether the act should 
be amended to provide for either insurance or 
indemnification upon a partial basis. Testi- 
mony of representatives of several of the 
financial institutions was to the effect that 
loans would not be made upon any such 
pro rata loss basis. Still further, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, in commenting on the 
specific language contained in section 506 
(sec. 505, H. R. 3749), pointed out that if it 
was intended to provide an indemnification 
instead of a guaranty, the language should 
be amended so as to make the subrogation 
apply to the pro rata part of the net loss. 
This suggestion was rejected by the commit- 
tee. This was again brought to the attention 
of the Committee on Finance, United States 
Senate (see p. 97, hearings before the said 
committee on H. R. 3749, October 8-12, 1945), 


and there was likewise adduced before said 
committee testimony that loans would not be 
made on any basis of pro rata sharing of loss, 
The Senate completely rewrote the House 
bill, and the two bills went to conference. 
The difierences were there compromised, re- 
sulting in the amended act. The report on 
the conference, Report No. 1449, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, after pointing out the dif- 
ferences between the two bills, states that— 

“The bill as agreed to in conference seeks 
to combine and integrate the two procedures 
sct out in the House bill and the Senate 
amendment, respectively. It liberalizes the 
title substantially in accordance with the 
Senate provisions.” ; 

And that: 

“Section 506, relating to procedure on de- 
fault, is retained substaniially as in the 
House bill.” 

In connection with this question, however, 
it is of interest to note that the conference 
bill added certain features to this section as 
contained in the House bill, and specifically 
the following: 

“The Administrator may establish the date, 
not later than the date of judgment and 
decree of foreclosure or sale, upon which the 
accrual of mterest or charges shall cease.” 

The purpose of this language was to give 
an alternative to the House provision. In 
short, under the section as finally approved, 
the holder of a defaulted obligation may file 
his claim immediately and collect the entire 
amount of the guaranty, or he may elect to 
postpone the filing of the claim until after 
foreclosure or sale, in which event the unpaid 
portion of the obligation may be increased, 
within certain limitations, by the interim 
interest, and by other charges, with the re- 
sult that the amount guaranteed is increased 
proportionately, not to exceed the original 
maximum. It nevertheless remains that the 
appropriate amount of guaranty is payable 
as a guaranty of the debt, and not a propor- 
tionate share of the ultimately determined 
loss. 

The legislative history, as indeed does the 
language of the amendatory act, makes clear 
the intent to liberalize the loan guaranty 
provisions for the purpose of expediting the 
procedures relative to the guaranty of loans, 
and to make loans more readily available to 
veterans. It also makes clear that there was 
no intent to restrict such loans by substi- 
tuting 2 pro rata indemnification of loss for 
the more liberal guaranty provisions. The 
circumstances all point to an intent by Con- 
gress to liberalize, not restrict. 

It is apparent that the purpose of the act 
would ke largely defeated by any other con- 
struction. There would be little, if any, in- 
ducement to any lender to make the loans 
if he were not to have the benefit of the 
mortgage security plus the Government’s 
guaranty. It cannot be assumed Congress 
was unaware of this. Nor should it be as- 
sumed that Congress would create a large 
and expensive activity which could serve no 
useful purpose. 

In view of the above, it is my opinion that 
when the Veterans’ Administration has paid 
a claim under a guaranty the Government is 
at once subrogated to the rights of the holder 
of the obligation, but only to the extent of 
the guaranty paid; and that such right of 
subrogation is inferior (junior) to the rights 
of the holder of the obligation until the 
holder has been paid in full (from one or 
more sources). 

It would seem clear that the conclusion 
stated is so firmly supported by an array of 
judicial precedent, by the legislative history 
of Public Law 268, and by practical consid- 
erations, that there is no reasonable proba- 
bility of any final court decision reaching a 
different conclusion, even if, as seems im- 
probable, the issue should ever be raised. 

Epwarp E. Opom, 

(This is a true copy of the original, ap- 

proved by the Administrator, March 2, 1946.) 
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OPA Controls Affecting Livestock and 
Meat Industry 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement of 
A. Z. Baker, president of the American 
Stock Yards Association, before the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Agriculture, March 27, 1946: 


My name is A. Z. Baker and I live in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. For the past 20 years I have 
been president of the Cleveland Union Stock 
Yards Co. During my entire business life, 
extending over a period of more than 30 
years, I have been engaged in work in the 
livestock and meat industry. For the past 
3 years I have been president of the American 
Stock Yards Association, in which capacity 
I am appearing here. 

Mr. Harry Coffee, of Omaha, chairman of 
our board of directors, regrets that other en- 
gagements prevent his attendance. 

The American Stock Yards Association is 
a voluntary association of most of the public 
stockyards which have been posted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture as coming within 
the purview of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, passed by the Congress in 1921 to reg- 
ulate the charges and practices of the op- 
erators of market places and the market 
agencies handling substantially all of the 
livestock moving in interstate commerce at 
that time. By the enactment and continua- 
tion of this legislation, Congress has indi- 
cated its belief that these public markets 
are impressed with and operated in the public 
interest. 

Stockyards which I represent last year han- 
dled 67,063,237 head of livestock. 

These market places are in the main of 
very long standing. Most of them have been 
in continuous operation for more than 50 
years. They are located all over the coun- 
try from Boston, New York, Philadeiphia, 
and Baltimore in the East to Seattle, Port- 
land, San Franciseo, and Los Angeles in the 
West, and from Buffalo, St. Paul, and Spokane 
in the North to New Orleans, Houston, and 
San Antonio in the South. The association 
includes the large markets at Indianapolis, 
East St. Louis, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Omzha, Sioux City, St. Paul, Denver, Wichita, 
Oklahoma City, and Fort Worth, along with 
many smaller ones. 

They represent a large investment in phys- 
ical facilities, with a net worth of some 
$150,000,000, devoted to the marketing of 
the farmers’ livestock. They derive the ma- 
jor part of their income from charges for 
stockyard services furnished in connection 
with such marketing. 

Around each of these stockyards has been 
built up a large packing industry with a 
much larger investment in plants and equip- 
ment. These plants have looked to these 
markets for all or substantially all, of their 
livestock supplies; and they still depend upon 
supplies secured at these public markets 
for efficient operations. Packers in other 
sections have also depended upon these mar- 
kets at a source of a considerable part of 
their livestock requiremenis. 

They have contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of the livestock industry; and the 
prices and conditions established at these 
markets affect and serve as a yardstick for 
all the trading in livestock throughout the 
country. 








These hearings are being held to determine 
the true conditions of the livestock and meat 
industry. The briefest and most. accurate 
statement I could make is that the condition 
is utterly confused and chaotic. If this com- 
mittee determines the true conditions of the 
industry it will have performed a real service 
for the whole industry, which now is search- 
ing in all directions for the answer. Since 
receipt of the invitation to present a state- 
ment I have canvassed our membership and 
will include in this statement the substance 
of the telegrams, letters, and exhibits I have 
eceived from them. 

The immediate and pressing concern of the 
livestock industry, and especially the segment 
I represent, is how to continue for another 
ye iv under the confusing, unworkable, unen- 
forceable regulations of the Office of Price 
Administration which were designed to con- 
trol the prices of livestock. These regula- 
tions and their enforcement—or lack of en- 
forcement—have not’ controlled prices. 
They have not established or maintained par- 
ity or equality among the markets or the 
slaughterers. They have destroyed the nor- 
mal and customary flow of livestock and 
meat. And they have retarded maximum pro- 
duction of meat—food so sorely needed at 
this time. Their continuance will not con- 
tribute to the food needs of this and other 
countries in the days ahead. 

In 1922, the first year after the passage of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, and the first 
year for which figures are available, federally 
inspected slaughterers obtained about 90 per- 
cent of their cattle, calves, and sheep, and 76 
percent of their hogs from public stockyards. 
In 1945 they secured from these public mar- 
kets 76.8 percent of their cattle, 61 percent of 
their calves and sheep, and but 37.3 percent 
of their hogs, this being an alarming drop of 
10 percentage points or about one-fifth from 
the preceding year. A further and more pro- 
nounced decline in public-market purchases 
has been in evidence in recent months. 

This recent diversion of livestock from 
public markets can be attributed to two 
phases of the OPA price-control program: 
First, maximum price regulations which dis- 
criminate against so-called terminal markets, 
and second, enforcement of regulations at 
these markets without equally effective en- 
forcement elsewhere. 

The regulations have permitted practices 
which have destroyed parity of live cost 
among the packers, who must in each lo- 
cality sell their products under the same 
ceiling. 

At many of the western markets, local 
packers are unable to stay within compliance 
with subsidy requirements, if they pay as 
much for cattle as eastern packers are willing 
to pay. Consequently, in recent weeks the 
purchases of these local slaughterers, large 
and small, have been reduced to mere drib- 
bles. 

Again packers at the principal packing 
centers are unable to compete on equal 
terms under the OPA regulations with small 
country slaughterers, or with those who buy 
for feeding for more than 30 days and subse- 
quent slaughter; or with those who operate 
slaughtering establishments in connection 
with retail stores. 

These small slaughtering places have 
multiplied amazingly in the last few years. 
For example, in 1940 there were 158 slaughter- 
ing establishments in Ohio. At the last 
count there were 736. In the States of Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi there were 
less than 50 three years ago, but today 1,864 
are reported. There are 300 slaughterers in 
the State of Minnesota. In the aggregate 
these small slaughterers consume a large 
amount of livestock which is diverted from, 
other channels; and the meat products are 
not available to the people in the large cities. 
The meat is available to those who are will- 
ing to pay the asking price. Little of this 
meat is available for Government purchase. 

It should be remembered that the price 
regulations on cattle are based on grades of 


r 
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beef, and that many small slaughterers, in- 
conveniently located, are permitted to grade 
their own beef. 

Cattle bought for feeding for more than 
30 days are not subject to ceiling restrictions, 
and some slaughterers have resorted to this 
practice to obtain supplies of livestock and 
meat. 

Enforcement of regulations at public mar- 

ets has driven many of the operations to 
country points where supervision is more 
difficult, thus cutting off a substantial part 
of supplies. 

The hog price regulations do not provide 
sufficient differential in the ceiling of public 
markets over country buying stations to cover 
transportation, shrinkage, and market ex- 
penses. It does not require an economist or 
an accountant to show that a farmer cannot 
afford on an immediate dollar-and-cents basis 
to go to a terminal market with his hogs. 
Some still go there because of services se- 
cured in the past and expected and needed 
in the future. 

Pork packers in the nonproducing East, as 
well as those adjacent to pubiic markets 
which no longer can supply their require- 
ments, are going to the country for their 
livestock. In order to maintain any volume 
they must go farther and farther away, pay- 
ing more and more to get their hogs. Many 
of them are acquiring, or establishing. buying 
stations the operating expenses of which are 
not included as a part of the cost of the hogs 
under the ceilings regulation. Others employ 
former public market truckers to act as their 
agents or assemblers of hogs. In many, if not 
all, cases the aggregate cost of these hogs 
delivered at the plant is greater than the 
ceiling prevailing at the point of slaughter. 
But this is not black market, since it is per- 
mitted under OPA regulations. It is never- 
theless bad. 

I have purposely avoided a discussion of 
black-market operations, but you can be sure 
they exist in every section. 

The salable receipts of livestock at the 12 
leading public markets are indicative of the 
conditions. In 1945, there was a slight gain 
of 3 percent in cattle sold compared with 
1944. But there was a loss of 6 percent in 
calves, 10 percent in lambs, and 54 percent in 
hogs. The total federally inspected slaughter 
of hogs declined 41 percent and that of the 
interior Iowa and southern Minnesota pack- 
ers only 26 percent. 

The diversion of livestock from the normal 
channels of trade is reducing the volume and 
the revenue of established markets to a point 
where effective market conditions and effi- 
cient stockyard and selling service will no 
longer be possible; and is impairing the value 
of facilities built up over many years to serve 
both the farmer in the sale of his livestock, 
and the packer in the purchase of his sup- 
plies. These properties and their owners are 
becoming so emaciated that many may not 
survive. Along with this the disruption of 
normal movement is reducing the operating 
efficiency of the slaughtering establishments 
located at, or depending for supplies upon, 
these markets, with the consequent destruc- 
tion of plant values and the necessity for 
additional facilities at other places for the 
purchase or slaughter of livestock. 

It directly concerns every livestockman, for 
it places an added burden upon the livestock 
producer and feeder, who in the long run 
must bear the expense of the investment in, 
and the operation of, duplicating facilities 
and services, through increased marketing 
charges made necessary by decreasing volume 
and increasing costs; through concessions in 
price at nonpublic market places to which 
livestock may be diverted; decentralization 
of selling and lower price levels; and through 
speculative, nonregulated, and often illegal, 
practices. 

Most important of all, it seems to me, the 
OPA program is jeopardizing the system of 
public, Government regulated markets which 
have served the livestock producers of this 
country so well in the past, and which 
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will be needed again when, and perhaps I 
should say if, the Government ceases its at- 
tempts to control the price determining func- 
tions, and allows the livestcck to seek its 
proper market and find its true value under 
an equality of conditions affected only by 
fair play of supply and demand. 

In the short period of time in which price 
controls have been felt, much harm has al- 
ready been done, and we shall emerge from 
this nightmare with such confusion in the 
marketing of livestock that it will require the 
best efforts of the livestock industry and the 
assistance of this committee and the Con- 
gress to restore order out of the chaos, and 
to protect the livestock producer and feeder 
in the sale of his livestock. 

Farmers, as well as stockyard operators, 
in many sections are discouraged, dissatis- 
fied and in doubt about the future livestock 
conditions. Many of them are reducing 
their operations or going out of the feeding 
business. There may well be grave concern 
about the supplies of meat food anima’s and 
of meat in the nearby future, if the subsidy 
and price control program is continued for 
another year. 

It is my considered opinion and the opin- 
ion of those I represent that the condition 
in which the livestock and meat industry 
finds itself will not be materially improved 
until these controls are removed. 





The Bomb That Fell on America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem by Hermann Hagedorn: 

THE BOMB THAT FELL ON AMERICA 
(By Hermann Hagedorn) 
I 


A bomb fell on Hiroshima 

It wasn’t much in size, as bombs go, it wasn't 
much in weight. 

Its charge might have been confined in the 
red envelope of a chiid’s balloon. 

An ordinary bomb that size might have blown 
out the fronts of two or three houses 
and killed perhaps a dozen people 

But this was no bomb like other bombs. 

It destroyed every house within a radius of 
2 miles and killed upward of 100,000 
human beings. 


Burial-squads picked up 50,000 from the 
streets, but as many thousands more 
they never found at all. 

They were a part of the cloud of dust 
debris that boiled up over the 
8 miles high, 

A part of the black rain that fell 10 century- 
long minutes after the bomb burst 


and 
city 


The wind that stirs the air from east to west, 
from north to south, carries on its 
wings al] that remains of them. 

They are forever adrift over Hiroshima, as 
particles of the steel tower, vaporized 
when the scientists set off a test bomb, 
are forever adrift over New Mexico 

They did not die as others have died when 
bombs fell—gory messes to be collected 
and dumped in carts by mopping-up 
crews in gas masks 

They did not die as anyone before them has 
died. 

They dissolved, they evaporated 

One second, flesh and bone, sinew and blood 
and brain; the next, microscopic atoms 
adrift over Hiroshima. 
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‘God be with that in them which no bomb 
can reach! 
God be with that in us which is life and seeks 
no dividend from death. 
In ancient words, lost and forgotten words: 
; God have mercy on their souls! 
God have mercy on ours! 


The bomb that fell on Hiroshima fell on 
America, too. 

It fell on no city, no munition plants, no 
docks. 

It erased no church, vaporized no public 
building, reduced no man to his atomic 
elements. 

But it fell, it fell. 

It burst. It shook the land. * * ® 


When the bomb fell on America, it fell on 
people. 

It didn’t dissolve them as it dissolved people 
in Hiroshima. 

It did not even shake them, so they noticed it. 

isk Jack or Jenny out on the street there and 
they'll tell you that it’s all hooey about 
the bomb dropping in America at all. 

But it dropped, sure enough. 

It dropped on people. 


It did not dissolve their bodies, 

But it dissolved something vitally important 
to the greatest of them, and the least. 

What it dissolved were their links with the 
past and with the future. 

There was something new in the world that 
set them off forever from what had 
been 

Something terrifying and big, beyond any 
conceivable earthly dimensions, 

That stood up between them and the future 
and had the power to decide whether 
there were to be any future at all for 
them or for anyone. 

It made the earth, that seemed so solid, 
Main Street, that seemed so well- 
paved, a kind of vast jelly, quivering 
and dividing underfoot. 

It was as if the Martians had really come, as 
many thought they'd come, when the 
radio pulled that fast one, years ago, 


and people all over the country got the 
jitters. 


The bomb that fell on Hiroshima fell on 
America, too. 

It fell on people. 

Not a few hundred thousand only, but one 
hundred and thirty-five million. 

It did not set them afloat over New York, 
Kansas City, or Los Angeles. 

But it set them afloat on currents of chance 
which no man may navigate or know 
the direction of. * * * 


The conscience of America speaking: 

What have we done, my country, what have 
we done? 

Our fathers knew greatness. 

Vhat shail the shrunken soul do to fill out 
and be itself again? 

Our fathers knew mercy. 

What shall the wet stick do to burn once 
more? 

A sickness eats at our hearts. 

Our bodies have grown fat and our souls 
thin, 


The blinding light that lighted Hiroshima 

Lighted, too, the empty caverns of our souls! 

We have worshiped what we could see, what 
we could feel and hear, and what we 
could smell and taste. 

We have worshiped the shell, the mask, the 
cushion, the club; the mirror, the gong, 
the cymbal, the top that sings as it 
spins. 

We have thirsted for the clapping of hands as 
others have thirsted for the face of 
God. 

As others strive for heaven, we have striven 
for the art which pulls rabbits out of 
hats and dollars out of thin air, 

We have fied greatness and worshiped size, 
bowed to numbers and ignored the 
One. 


Lord, have mercy upon us! 

We are a generation that has rejected bread 
and meat for the collar on a glass of 
beer. 

Our souls are starved, our spirits atrophied, 
our eyes blurred. 

We have victory without assurance, 

Power without direction, 

Responsibility without devotion, 

Opportunity without vision. 


How shall we rise to the challenge of this 
hour? 


Turn your ears to the east wind and the 
west wind. It is the peoples of the 
nations speaking: 

You have the power to rule us if you desire 
to rule us. 

You have the power to destroy us if you de- 
sire to destroy us. 

You have the power to lead us to a new day 
if you have the will and the vision to 
exercise it. 

America, what will you do with your power? 


Turn your face to the Great Divide, the 
shaggy peaks, the primeval pines, the 
clear springs flowing east and west, the 
clean winds blowing north and south. 


It is America replying to the nations: 
Have no fear of us. 


We shall not destroy. 

We are not lone wolves who have to prove to 
themselves that they are stronger than 
the pack. 

We are no master race. We are no race at 
all. Just a lot of folks in love with the 
same idea. 

A lot of folks trying, for the good of all con- 
cerned, to get along together. 

As a nation and as people, life for us is main- 


ly the adventure of getting along to- 
gether. 


We call it team work. 

That means me, you, and the other fellow, 
all working together. 

We don’t want to boss you, or smash you. 
We want to be a team with you. 


Out of the valleys and the shadowy places, 
another voice. 

This too is America replying to the nations: 

Hooey! 

Don’t ask us how we'll use our power. 

How do we know? Anyway, what business is 
it of yours? 

We should worry what happens to you! 

All you want is our money. 

You mind your own business and we'll mind 
ours! 

Get it? 

We ain’t suckers. 
own juice. 

The Voice of the mountains: 

America is teamwork. 

We'll face the new age together! 


Not always. Stew in your 


Lay your ear to the earth and listen to man’s 
confusion: 

This is the beginning of international order. 

This is the end of western civilization, 

This :s the dawn of the greatest era in his- 
tory. 

This is the world’s all-time high in head- 
aches. 


Lay your ear to the ground: 

Say, I’m scared. 

We got a tiger by the tail and I don’t like it. 
We can’t hang on and we can’t let go. 
Where am I at? 

Where do I go from here? 

I’m all mixed up. I don't get it. 

I don’t know what to think, 

I feel kinda lost. 

The old landmarks are down. 

The old words have lost their meaning. 
Rich, poor? 

Republican, Democrat? 

Catholic, Protestant? 

Gentile, Jew? 

Fascism, Communism? 

White, black? 

America, Germany? 
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America, Japan? 

What do they mean now? 

What do they mean for me and the wife ang 
kids? 

The only words that have any meaning 

Are the words I*fe and death. 


The conscience of America speaking: 

We are like the survivors in Hiroshima. 

The dead lie across our hearts and fall in a 
black rain upon our souls. 

Yesterday and Tomorrow are removed from 


us by a searing flame of unbelievable 
heat. 


Lord, have mercy upon us! 

We are children and we must achieve the 
wisdom of maturity overnight! 

We are little people and we must learn over. 
night to be great! 


Lord, have mercy upon us! 

Our fathers built a nation on the dtermina- 
tion of peoples from many leds to get 
along together. 

We ourselves have dreamed of a ‘orld of 
nations learning to get along “ugether, 

And we have made a thing that has opened 
a chasm deeper and wider than the 
Grand Canyon between us and all 
other peoples! 


How shali we rise to the challenge of this 
hour? 

We cannot rest on the promise of evolution, 
or on our ancient, childlike trust in 
the magic of buildings and bells and 
books. 

Atomic energy will not wait on schools or the 
process of natural selection. 

Opportunity, responsibility, powér, will not 
wait for children jitterbugging in the 
corner drugstore. 


Lord, have mercy upon us! 
We are one hundred and thirty-five million 
people, and we must grow up, over- 


night, or make the world one final 
Hiroshima. 


Ba 


I went to call on the Lord in His house on 
the high hill, 

My head full of one hundred and thirty-five 
million, having to grow up overnight. 

“If ever a people, Lord, needed a miracle!” 

The Lord. He looked at me as a mountain 
might look at a molecule. 

“So you want a miracle,” said the Lord. 
“My, my! You want a miracie. 

I suppose you mean that you want me to 
come sliding down ‘a sunbeam and 
make one hundred and thirty-five 
million self-willed egotists overnight 
into one hundred and thirty-five 
million cooperative angels. 

Brother,” said the Lord, in a voice that shook 
the windows, “that isn't the sort of 
universe you're living in. 

And that isn’t the sort of Ged I am.” 


The room was suddenly vast, with the stars 
set bright in the ceiling. 

“There is only one miracle,” said the Lord. 

“All else is cause and effect. All else is law.” 

The thunder withdrew from the Voice, and 
the words came hushed and clear 

Like the first stars in the twilight, each star 
a newborn glory. 

“There is only one miracle, and it is already 
accomplished. 

That miracle is the human soul.” 


The Lord He lifted His head and the Milky 
Way was His hair. 

“The soul is like the atom,” He said. 
derfully like the atom. 

Consider the atom, 

So minute, no lens you can make can enlarge 

. it to a point where your eye can See it, 
yet there’s a whole solar system inside 
it, whirling round a nucleus like the 
planets around the sun. 

So feeble in its unreleased state, yet actually 
the greatest force, save one, in creation. 

The greatest force in creation, save one.” 


“Won- 














































































The Lord strode through His house so the 
timbers whispered to each other, 

“He's thinking of the soul tonight, of the 
soul of man, 

And the power asleep in the soul. 

He always shakes the house when He thinks 
of the power, 

The power asleep, asleep in the soul of man.” 


“J have given you a soul,” cried the Lord, “and 
vou ask Me to come down and do a 
magician’s trick! 

The people who smashed the atom didn’t beg 
Me to come with a thunderbolt and 
spvlit the nucleus for them. 

They knew that there is power in the atom 

* and they set to work to release it. 

They succeeded, and shook not only New 

" Mexicc, they shook the world. 

All they had to do was to get past the elec- 
trons, crack the nucleus, and release 
the power waiting to be used.” 


“There is power in the human soul,” said the 
Lord, 

“When you break through and set it free. 

Like the power of the atom. 

More powerful than the atom, 

It can control the atom, 

The only thing in the world that can. 

I told you that the atom is the greatest force 
in the world, save one. 

That one is the human soul.” 


“But,” said the Lord—and the stars in the 

sky seemed to stand still and listen— 

“The power must be released, as the atom- 
breakers released the power of the 
atom. 

They had to get past the electrons to get at 
the energy packed in the nucleus. 

And I have to get past a deal of ego to release 
the power that is packed in thc soul 
of man. 

I keep shooting My rays toward the nucleus, 

And the charged field keeps fending them off. 

But now and then one gets by, 


The nucleus is split, the power is released, 
and-things begin to happen on a scale 
that makes men gasp and talk about 
miracles. 

But it isn’t a miracle. 

It’s just the soul of man coming to its own. 

It's just the soul of man freed at last to 
be itself.” 


The Lord He looked at me and His eyes 
pierced like hot wires. 

‘Perhaps,” He said, “there’s something in 
you and numerous others that will 
have to be cracked open, if a hundred 
and thirty-five million people are going 
to grow up overnight.” 

“Something in you,” said the Lord, “some- 
thing, perhaps, in you.” 

That was a joke, and I laughed. 
Lord wasn't laughing. 


But the 


The Lord bent over me as a mother bends 
over a baby. 

“You are a child,” said the Lord, “and my 
heart is sick with your childishness. 

But you have a soul, and I’ve found that you 
just never can tell. 

If I could get by your ego and somehow crack 
open your nucleus— 

Something might happpen * * * 
there is a world at stake. 

You are nobody, and then again you are 
America. 

You are nobody, and you are a hundred and 
thirty-five million people who have 
to grow up overnight.” 


And 


III 

Clouds hang over America, and gales are 
rising. 

Lightning strikes across the sky; thunder 
rolls. 


The old gods seem to know what is coming 
and are fighting for their own. 
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Hear th> voices in the streét: 

Gimme more pay! 

Gimme more profits! 

Take off the lid! Reduce taxes! 

Let everybody make money! 

Inflation? So what? 

Make everybody happy! 

There’s votes in it. 

Next month, next year, next generation? 

We'll sweep up that mess when we come to it! 

Europe? 

Forget it! 

The starving, the homeless, the broken, the 
bewildered? 

Nuts! We got to be tough! 

American prestige? 

American leadership? 

The hunger of the world for the best America 
has, and might give? 

Gimme a new car! 

Gimme a new fur coat! 

Gimme speed! 

Gimme votes! 

Gimme power! 

I have been a patriot long enough. 

Now’s the pay-off and I want to get mine. 


Out of the fog and smoke, voices: 
What about peace? 

What about strikes? 

What about Russia? 

The Bomb! 

Keep the secret or give it away? 
I don’t know where I'm going. 
Nothing makes sense. 

Back in the uniform? 

Back on the beachhead? 

Back in the mud and rain? 

Back on the stretcher? 

Life or death, life or death? 

The only words that have any meaning 
Are the words life and death. 


Lay your ear to the grass: 


It’s got into my bones. : 

There'll be another war and it’ll finish every- 
thing. 

Perhaps it'll finish the planet. 

The atom may be the smallest thing in the 
universe. 

But it’s too big for man to handle. 

We ain’t got what it takes! 


Over the parapet of heaven, the stars look 
down, and sigh. 

“It is the death-throes of Sister Earth’’, says 
one. 

“There wiil be a burst of fire and a ribbon of 
sparks”, says another, “and Sister 
Earth will cease to be.” 

“It has happened before’, says a third. “It 
will happen again. 

It is sad when a star dies, a star that is so 
young.” 


The voice of the wind that blows between 
the worlds: 

Choose ye this day! 

Life or death? 

Choose, America! 

Choose, Europe! 

Choose, Africa and Asia! 

Choose, choose, choose! 


I clutched the Lord, where He sat on the 
high hill. 

“TI am afraid”, I cried, “afraid for America!” 

But the Lord was not afraid. 

The Lord rose up with a shout that made 
the doubting stars scamper, ashamed, 
to their appointed beats. 

“Am I dead?” He cried. “Am I sleeping? 
Am I senile? Am I paralyzed? 

Are you all children, terrified by the wind in 
the eaves, the cracking of timbers in 
the dark?” 

“I am alive!” cried the Lord. 
function! I am! 
Doubt bone and blood and flesh, doubt rock 
and water and dust. You have reason, 

But doubt not me!” 


“I stand! I 
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The universe shook with high music, echoing 
down through space. 

“This is not night,” cried the Lord. “This 
is dawn of the dawn!” 

“Can you not see? This is daybreak. This is 
the mother’s hand. 

“Shaking the sleeping child. 
up! It is time.’ 

“This is the beginning of day, rolling over the 
edges of the world after the long, long 
night!” 





“Wake and get 


Softly the still voice spoke to the te 
hearts of men. 

“Was there fellowship that slew thousands 

and destroyed a city? 

shall be a fellowship, releasing 

and bringing cities to birth. 

Was there a fellowship that, in a midsummer 
dawn in New Mexico, opened the gates 
to a new age? 

There shall be a fellowship that shall deter- 
mine the choices of that age. * * * 

Out of them, a new kind of revolution, born 
not of hate but of love! 

And 2 new world, a new world rising out of 
a million new hearts!” 


rrified 


There life 


The Lord looked across the land and mur- 
mured, “It is coming. It is 
ing 7 > * 


com- 


“I see you growing up,” said the Lord. 

“Me, Lord? What am I?” 

“You are nobody, and you are America. 

You are nobody, and you are one hundred 
and thirty-five millions, groping like 
blind men into the atomic age. 

Growing ub, growing up, 

I see you no longer afraid and hating where 
you fear. 

Growing up, growing up, 

I see you burning up your resentments the 
way you burn up your other rubbish 
in the back yard. 

Growing up, growing up, 

I see you making your home a light in the 
storm, a pinpoint of radium for the 
healing of your community.” 

“A light? My home?” 


“I see America, in you, taking Me into her 
life, and growing up, growing up at last, 

America growing up into what the oppressed 
and forsaken of the world have told 
themselves that she was; 

Growing up into what her noblest sons and 
daughters have hoped that once she 
might be; 

With one hundred and thirty-five million be- 
coming the soil and seed of greatness; 

Seeing beyond personal profit to the national 
gain, beyond national gain to the heal- 
ing of the world’s cankered and failing 
heart. 

America, born to be the dawn-lit forerunner 
of mankind, and growing up, grcw- 
ing up at last to her destiny!— 

Seeing beyond the thrust of justice to the 
lift of mercy; 

Beyond lesser loyalties to the supreme loyalty, 
beyond human dreams to the supreme 
reality; 

One hundred and thirty-five million lives, 
bearing witness 

To the power of God and the power of the 
soul that the rays of God have split 
open.” 


Exultantly against the dazzling pinnacles cf 
heaven, the voice of the Lord beat, so 
that light and sound blended and 
came back singing fire: 

“There is power in the human 
the Lord, 

“When you break through and set it free 

Like the power of the atom. 

More powerful than the atom 

It can control the atom, 

The only thing in the world that can 

I told you that the atom is the greatest force 
in the world, save one 

That one is the human soul!” 


soul,” s2id 
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General Marshal!’s Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN- THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 13946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
should be grateful indeed for the ex- 
traordinary diplomatic job which Gen. 
George Marshall has done in China in re- 
cent weeks. 

The following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of March 27 reflects the 
opinion of many who have watched the 
development of events in the Far East 
with considerable trepidation, but who 
are vastly reassured by the fruits of Gen- 
eral Marshall’s statesmanship: 


MARSHALL AS GO-BETWEEN 


The return of General Marshall to his own 
country is the occasion for a review of his 
accomplishments in China. These have ex- 
ceeded all expectations. When the Presi- 
dent, in an inspired moment, appointed him 
special envoy to Chungking, the extreme 
hope was that he would be able to arrange 
a truce between the rival armies owing 
allegiance respectively to the national gov- 
ernment and to the Communists. This he 
has done. But General Marshall was not 
content with this achievement. He has 
brought together the two main elements in 
distracted and war-weary and inflation-torn 
China on a plan for the unification of China. 
The job called for the exercise of those great 
talents of tact and diplomacy which General 
Marshall displayed as our wartime Chief of 
Staff. 

The success of General Marshall is the 
more marked because he had had very little 
experience of China or the Chinese. To be 
sure, he was once stationed in Tientsin, but 
barrack life overseas does not allow of much 
opportunity to explore the life of the civi- 
lization of the surrounding people. Some of 
these posts are little bits of transplanted 
America. And Tientsin was not only an 
Army post; the life around it was foreign- 
run, since Tientsin was a concessioned area. 
No, General Marshall’s success was not due 
to experience of Chima. It was due to a 
universal quality in Marshall’s make-up 
which makes him at home in a leadership 
role calling for the amalgamation of contrary 
points of view. 

It so happens, however, that General Mar- 
shall’s attributes jibe with the requirements 
of dealing with the Chinese, as neither Gen- 
eral Stilwell's nor General Huriey’s did. The 
people of China have such a strong sense of 
sweet reasonableness that they had no law- 
yers in their midst till the Westerner brought 
in his. institutions. Instead, the Chinese 
relied upon go-betweens, who were respected 
members of the community, capable of judg- 
ment and impartiality. With their help the 
Chinese were able to dispense with the legal 
fraternity that in our more formal society 
has been found to be indispensable. Gen- 
eral Marshall has been serving as such a 
go-between. He arrived in China, of course, 
with a reputation which gave him immedi- 
ate standing with the Chinese. But this 
standing assured him only of title as a 
go-between, and it is his actual work as 
mediator that in 3 months has put him in 
a position in China which, in our knowledge 
and reading ts unique in Chinese history. 

General Marshall has won the trust of 
Chiang Kai-shek to such an extent that the 
generalissimo is impatient to have him back 
without delay. We hope he will return. He 
would be the first to say that all he has done 


is a starter. It is, indeed, only a partial, 
perhaps even a fragile, foundation for the 
reconstruction of China, and it still requires 
his aid to improve upon it. What he can 
still do in China will be of immeasurable 
service to the pacification of the Far East, 
which must always occupy a front place in 
our foreign policy. Perhaps the Chinese 
want to give General Marshall more power 
in Chinese tasks, but we feel that he has the 
delicacy to know how far he should go in 
aiding the integration of China under purely 
Chinese auspices. This characteristic is not 
the least constituent of his statesmanship. 
He has the right to ask the administration 
to help him complete an assignment which 
has no superior in the President's disposition. 


Address Before American Federation of 
Government Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker in ac- 
cordance with my unanimous-consent 
request, which was granted, I am insert- 
ing the following remarks which I made 
at a meeting of Veterans’ Administration 
Lodge, No. 187, American Federation of 
Government Employees, Hotel Walton, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday evening, 
March 27, 1946: 


We are met at a time when the quality, 
kind, and form of government is very much 
in the public eye. People today are much 
concerned with government for the simple 
fact that in the relationships of govern- 
ments, one to the other, largely lies the 
course of the future, binding up the wel- 
fare, well-being, and security of the indi- 
vidual government as an idea and form, 
as a way of life, as a symbol of the phi- 
losophy of a pecple, reflecting their values 
and attitudes. This is a popular consid- 
eration on Main Street today, for the aver- 
age man is well aware government is man- 
agement for humanity, even though in vari- 
ous and oftentimes conflicting forms. Burke 
said the same thing in a much more vivid 
and succinct way when he declared ‘“gov- 
ernment is a contrivance of human wisdom 
to provide for human wants.” 

Today the great challenges to the demo- 
cratic system are the attractive offers cer- 
tain kinds of government make to men for 
an alleged security in exchange for freedom. 
Although history is replete with examples 
of how such imagined security is only a vari- 
ation of slavery, the siren call of totalitar- 
ianism woos many followers. Let there be 
no mistake about the true nature of stat- 
ism. This philosophy of government vigor- 
ously espouses the doctrine that man was 
made for the state, that the individual has 
no natural rights, that he is the property of 
the state and as such his whole being and 
property are at the service of the state for 
such use as his masters may wish to make 
of them. This concept of government, of 
course, collides violently with the principles 
upon which our democracy is founded. 
When the founding fathers were creating our 
Republic, and after a careful and painstaking 
study of all the kinds and systems of govern- 
ment in the world up to that time, they 
wisely and correctly concluded that man had 
certain inalienable rights given to him by 
God, of which no temporal power could rob 
him. It naturally followed that a govern- 
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ment so conceived and so dedicated recog. 
nized the fatherhood of God and the broth. 
erhood of man. It equally followed that a) 
men were equal before the law and were to 
be accorded equality of opportunity in a 
government based in justice. 

It is important to keep this distinction 
in mind in these days of fast-moving events 
when realities, too often grim, belie the 
protestations of ranking officials of some 
powers. For the time has come when public 
opinion in America must give validity to 
strong, Clear policies which are grounded in 
enduring moral principles, and in effect rep- 
resent the ideals the young of many lands 
died for in bloody strife. It was President 
Garfizid who so aptly illustrated the role of 
public opinion in government when he said: 
“Real political issues cannot be manufac- 
tured by the leaders of parties. They declare 
taemselves, and come out of the depths of 
that deep which we call public opinion.’ 

That is where you and I come in in exer- 
cising an effective and intelligent influence 
on government—in turn upon the shape of 
the contemporary world and the future. The 
plain fact is that you in action represent 
democracy in force. 

Only too frequently do we hear it said 
about government, “Oh, that’s no concern of 
mine. Let the politicians attend to that.” 
In that connection I think it would not be 
amiss to remind ourselves of the observation 
of the sage Cato on fhis point. Centuries 
ago he said: “Some have said that it is not 
the business of private men to meddle with 
government—a bold and dishonest saying 
which is fit to come from no mouth but that 
of a tyrant or a slave. To say that private 
men have nothing to do with their own gov- 
ernment is to say that private men have 
nothing to do with their own happiness or 
misery; that people ought not to concern 
themselves whether they be naked or clothed, 
fed or starved, deceived or instructed, pro- 
tected or destroyed.” 

The necessity of the active interest of the 
average man in the affairs of government is 
so apparent, I believe, that there is no need 
to belabor the point. 

Activity in government places certain ob- 
ligations on the individual. There is the re- 
sponsibility of individual fitness and prepa- 
ration. It was Sir Walter Raleigh who ap- 
propniately stated: “A man must first gov- 
ern himself ere he is fit to govern a family— 
and his family ere he is fit to bear the gov- 
ernment of the commonwealth.” Carrying 
this thought one step farther, we can 
say that all good government must begin 
in the home, for it has been wisely remarked 
that it is useless to make good laws for bad 
people. 

Thus we see that sound public morality is 
the essence of good government, that an en- 
lightened state is the result of justice and an 
uncorrupted morality. Daniel O'Connell 
enunciated that proposition in the following 
memorable words: “Nothing is politically 
right when it is morally wrong.” Another au- 
thority on government, Charles Hodges, am- 
plified this thought somewhat in the follcw- 
ing words: “When connected with morality 
and the character of a country, politics is a 
subject second only to religion in impor- 
tance.” 

I have elaborated on this thesis, my friends, 
so that each of us individually and all of us 
collectively might perhaps have a higher ap- 
preciation of the functions wherein we serve 
in this governmental scheme of ours. It has 
been a conviction of mine that for a person 
to do a good job he must have esteem and 
respect for the work he’s doing—that it must 
in fact be more than just a job—that it must 
be a means for the individual to implement 
his personal philosophy as he integrates his 
means of livelihood with his plan of life. It 
is with this in mind that I have approached 
my subject tonight before this select audi- 
ence of special interest, 












a firm believer in a well-organized, 
‘ d, efficient Federal staff of civil servants. 
I believe such a corps, fitted by general abili- 

as well as specialization, dedicated with 

purpose to their responsible tasks, is an 

jute requirement for the successful func- 
tioning of a system of representative gov- 
ernment. I say such civil servants should be 
secure from the despoiling hands of partisan 
politics, that they should be promoted on 
their merits, and rewarded with salary scales 
that take into account the vital role they 
are playing in a workable democracy. 

To me it has always been irony to witness 
our Government exercising its powers in a 
specific area to protect large numbers of 
the Nation’s working force from the inequi- 
ties of rising prices and frozen wages and at 
the same time have the Federal authorities 
remain blind to the need for salary relief for 
its loyal army of civil servants. I, for one, 
and with no thought of pandering popu- 
larity of this audience, heartily declare my- 
self in favor of equitable, upward revision of 
the salary schedules of all our civil servants. 
I stand for generous, fair treatment for Fed- 
eral employees, with maximum rewards and 
protection of their status. In this respect 
I believe we can learn from Britain, which 
has long since learned the necessity of able, 
trained, and tried civil servants. Service 
with the Government should be made so 
attractive that we will recruit the best avail- 
able talent and make it worth their while to 
warrant careers in civil service. 

At a time when our Government has need 
of the most capable of civil servants, we are 
losing many of our most competent people 
to private-industry and business. In fact 
in recent years civil service has become a 
training sqhool for business and industry, 
and many of our top-flight men and women 
have been lured away by offers which take 
into reckoning their true worth. A condition 
which thus fails to hold adequate financial 
returns, reasonable job security, and ample 
retirement benefits, is one which works to 
the detriment of the national welfare. In 
the national interest it should be corrected, 
and without delay. The efficient functioning 
of our various bureaus, departments, and 
agencies is something which is tied in di- 
rectly and importantly with the confidence 
the people have in our form of government. 
To this efficiency and its related confidence 
all who have the best interests of the Nation 

heart should address themselves. 

Finally, I should like to say that all of us 
oncerned with Government should not be 
inaware, even for a moment, of the challenge 


I am 


nfronting our democratic values and of the 
pportunities afforded us to make democracy 
unt most tellingly. We are in one of the 
nost decisive and important eras in the his- 
ry of mankind. Let us make our worth 
felt for the most in behalf of those things 
which we believe. Each of us can best 
do this by performing his or her own job 
better, no matter what it is. Democracy in 
the last analysis is only our collective ideal- 
ism translated into daily living. The world 
ks to America for leadership. Let us em- 
ce this historic opportunity and make the 
t of it, 
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Military Policy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, VJ-day is now more than 6 months 
behind us, and we have not yet moved 
citectively to meet our postwar problems 
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as far as our military forces are con- 

cerned. The public generally is dissatis- 

fied with the present situation of drafted 
men remaining in the military service. 

The problem as it seems to me is di- 
vided into three major decisions that 
must be made quickly if we are to still the 
discontent with our military policy, both 
at home and in the services. The three 
phases of the question are: First, we 
must dispose of the problem of unifica- 
tion of the armed forces; second, we must 
provide a standing army sufficient to meet 
our military commitments; and, third, 
we must return to their homes the men 
now in service who are there against their 
own personal wishes. 

The first of these, unification of the 
armed forces, is a policy that I have ad- 
vocated for the past three Congresses, 
and have successively introduced a bill 
which would accomplish this in the 
Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, and in 
the current Congresses. My present bill 
CH. R. 86), which was introduced Jan- 
uary 3, 1945, would establish the Divi- 
sions of Air Warfare, the Navy, and the 
Army as coequal divisions under a De- 
partment of National Defense. 

This bill is as follows: 

A bill to establish Divisions of Air Warfare, 
the Navy, and the Army as coequal divi- 
sions under a Department of National De- 
fense 
Be it enacted, etc., That upon the adoption 

of this act, the War Department of the 

United States and the Navy Department shall 

be merged in a new Department which shall 


be described as the Department of National 
Defense. 

That as coequal divisions of said Depart- 
ment of National Defense, there shall be: 

1. Division of Air Warfare. 

2. Division of the Navy. 

3. Division of the Army. 

That the chief executive officer of said 
Department of National Defense shall be a 
Secretary of National Defense to be 
pointed by the President of the 
States. 


ap- 
United 


Until we take action on the combina- 
tion of the armed services we will con- 
tinue to get two different views on every 
major national defense policy on which 
we ask the opinion of the Army and the 
Navy. It is necessary that this irreso!u- 
tion be replaced by decision. With that 
decision made, the chiefs of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces, true to their deep- 
est traditions, will function with a clear 
view of what will be the essential organi- 
zation of our defense forces. 

Our whole military manpower situation 
is bound up by this failure to combine the 
services. Think what it would mean to 
have but one discharge policy instead of 
the three we now have. The Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps all are different. How 
can we get an accurate over-all man- 
power figure as far as the military is con- 
cerned as long as the duplication of ef- 
fort between the services continues to be 
a factor in the figures submitted. It is 
my understanding that over 356 com- 
mittees, boards, and so forth, on which 
the Army and Navy each have repre- 
sentatives are still functioning. 

Reasons for this combination of armed 
forces are clear to all, They have been 
sounded throughout the land by the 
President and other Government officials. 
I do not intend here to repeat the rea- 
sons for this combination—reasons that 
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run the gamut from economi 
of a single supply agency, to the efficiency 
of one intelligence organization—but 
rather to urge the necessity for immedi- 
ate action. Upon this cornerstone cf 
combination of the armed forces must be 
built our entire national defense 
at home and abroad. 

As to the formation of an armed force 
to meet our commitments at home and 
abroad, I believe that it must be a per- 
manent standing army. America tradi- 
tionally has been opposed to conscrip- 
tion in time of peace. We still dislike 
conscription in time of peace. American 
thought has changed, however, from the 
thinking of a small standing army kept 
within our shores, and an army that had 
neither the funds nor the talent for re- 
search, maneuvers, or intelligence activi- 
ties, to thinking in terms of a well- 
equipped, skilled, informed military force. 
Some have interpreted this change in 
thinking to mean that we want universal 
peacetime conscription; I do not believe 
so, and am presently opposed to taking 
men who neither desire military life nor 
are mentally suited to such life into the 
military service. Such men will not solve 
our problem. They will not provide the 
garrisons abroad. They will only in- 
crease the administrative overhead by 
men who should, by virtue of service in 
the Regular Army, be serving in more 
useful capacities. 

The young men of this country should 
not be delayed in their pursuit of learn- 
ing. If they are taken out of school at 
the completion of high school the likeli- 
hood of their going to college is mate- 
rially reduced. It should be remembered 
that they would not in all probability be 


system 


drawing the subsistence that veterans 
who are returning to their studies are 
now getting. Our military policy may 


best be served by building up our Regu- 
lar Military Establishment. This should 
be done by such additional inducements 
as May be necessary. Among these are: 
First, increased base pay; second, tax ex- 
emptions; third, raising the standing of 
the soldier in the communities near 
where they are stationed: fourth, fre: 
travel for dependents; fifth, liberalized 


retirement requirements; sixth, in- 
creased pay for overseas service; seventh, 
better morale programs to include serv- 
ice clubs, opportunities for promotion 
end opportunities for commissions as of- 


ficers. If these items plus 
ments already in existence do not pro- 
duce the required force, then we must 
raise our contributions in all of the cate- 
gories until it does produce the number 
of men needed. Having a good standing 
army is a goal that we must seek, and 
must build up like any other Government 
establishment. It must be a privilege to 
belong to our military service, 
chore. Let us make it that way. 
Our program for military reser 
should implement, not replace, our edu- 
cational system. We should expand our 
National Guard systems, and lend more 
assistance and encouragement to our Re- 
serve officer and Naval Reserve training 
systems. More opportunity should be 
made for commissions in the Regular 
Army and Navy for those men who re- 
quest such assignments based on out- 
standing performance in the National 
Guard or Reserve programs. 


the induce- 
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We must not forget the men who are 
still remaining in the Army and Navy, 
although they desire to be discharged. 
We have the paradoxical situation of men 
whose induction was delayed because of 
family responsibilities now the last ones 
eligible for discharge. They have not 
been able to pick up any points since 
VJ-day, although there have been many 
additions to families since then. Fathers 
should be discharged immediately, and 
we have to move toward the goal of dis- 
charging all men who are involuntarily 
in the service. No good army was ever 
built of disgruntled men. We do not 
want to let our field commanders down 
by reducing their forces to a point where 
they cannot fill their obligutions, but we 
want them to have men who are there by 
their own choice, and who will constitute 
a continuing organization. 

Let us start at once by unifying the 
armed forces; then, based on the needs 
of the combined defense organization, 
provide a personnel on an enlistment 
basis by making the service more attrac- 
tive. We can then eliminate the draft 
and discharge men who are now in serv- 
ice through the draft. 


Municipality of Long Beach, Calif., 
Spends $22,469,340 on Its Harbor 
Since 1909 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the fact that some of the Members of 
Congress and the public at large have an 
idea that my home city of Long Beach 
has made all of its world-wide famous 
harbor improvements with receipts from 
tideland oil wells, I am pleased to place 
in the Recorp the following item and 
report as issued by the city auditor of 
Long Beach, who has well earned the 
affectionately applied term of “watchdog 
of the city treasury.” I place it just as 
the report was recently quoted in the 
Long Beach Press-Telegram, to wit: 

LONG BEACH SPENT $22,460,343 ON HARBOR 

SINCE 1909 

Total cost of Long Beach Harbor improve- 
ments since 1909 is $22,460,343.69, according 
to a summary of capital expenditures for that 
purpose, filed yesterday with the city coun- 
cil by City Auditor Myrtelle L. Gunsul. 

A break-down of that amount revealed that 
$8,564,546.28 came from harbor bonds, $6,954,- 
220.05 from the harbor revenue fund, and 
$6,941,277.36 was the interest cost to mature 
bonds. 

The report gave a résumé of projects 
financed by the four bond issues, voted as 
follows: 1809, $245,000; 1916, $300,000; 1924, 
$5,000,000; and 1928, $2,700,000; total, 
$8,245,000. 

An additional $124,552.73 was obtained from 
premiums on bonds, refunds, and apportion- 
ments from the general funds, to bring total 
receipts debited to the bond funds to 
$8,564 ,846.28. 

In a letter of transmittal, Miss Gunsul said 
that the report had been asked for by City 


Attorney Irving M. Smith in relation to the 
suit filed by the Federal Government against 
the State of California, which jeopardizes the 
Long Beach title to its tidelands, obtained by 
grant from the State. 

The information supplied by the report 
will be used by the State’s attorney general 
in preparing his answer to the Federal suit 
to be filed with the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Communists in the Canneries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it becomes more apparent daily 
that there is more involved in the juris- 
dictional cannery workers’ dispute in 
California than meets the eye. Increas- 
ing evidence of communistic activities are 
constantly being called to my attention. 

As indicated by the following editorial 
and news article from the AFL Cannery 
Reporter, the “boring from within” has 
not only started but has proceeded to a 
point where it is seriously endangering 
the orderly harvesting and processing of 
valuable food crops in California. 

The failure on the part of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to step 
into the dispute and seize the canneries 
is definitely aiding and abetting the Com- 
munist element in its attempt to take 
over the food industry in my State. 

The matter referred to follows: 


Wuy Not Do SOMETHING ABOUT THIS THREAT? 
There seems to be a great deal more be- 

hind the present cannery controversy in 

northern California than meets the eye. 

It is becoming more and more evident that 
forces are, and have been, at work behind the 
scenes—forces that cannot withstand the 
light of publicity on their operations or on 
their objectives. 

And it is very evident that these forces, 
working behind the scenes, are not pri- 
marily interested in the union status of the 
rank and file of cannery workers insofar as 
the welfare of the workers themselves is 
concerned, but only are they interested in 
the group control of these workers to utilize 
them to achieve an end that isn’t quite in 
line with the precepts of American demo- 
cratic procedure. 

We are publishing in this issue some facts, 
substantiated by documentary evidence, that 
connects the program of the Communist 
Party of California with the program of the 
FTA-CIO. These facts show that the Com- 
munist Party of California had started an 
organizing campaign inside the FTA-CIO to 
bring all agricultural workers within the ju- 
risdiction of the FTA-CIO. The facts also 
show that this organizing campaign, with its 
base, a spurious farm workers’ organizing 
committee, created by the Communist Party 
of California, started immediately when the 
results of the October 1945 NLRB election 
were announced, and the Communist Party 
of California, through the FTA-CIO, had its 
foot in the agricultural door. 

The facts also show that the organizing 
campaign was temporarily halted only when 
the instigators of the campaign found that, 
before they could proceed with their pro- 
gram, they had, in some way, to fight the 
AFL teamsters out of the picture. 

There is every indication that the Com- 
munist Perty oi Caiifornia, with the con- 
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sent and with the cooperation of the leaq- 
ership of FTA-CIO, has created and is utiliz- 
ing the present disrupted state of affairs, 
to “take over,” for its own sinister purpose, 
the food industry of the State. 

The present disorganized condition of 
California’s canning industry has been made 
an issue at the Washington level. The FTA. 
CIO has seen fit to call it a jurisdictional 
dispute. The AFL teamsters have a different 
viewpoint. The teamsters insist that they 
are acting to protect legitimate unionism— 
the sort of AFL unionism that has kept the 
canneries processing the California crops 
over a period of 10 years, without conflict, be- 
cause of mutually beneficial contractual 
agreements. 

It is up to Washington to decide which is 
right. Washington has decided nothing. 
The new NLRB order, designed to stop the 
independent canners from processing the 
crops and, at the same time, threatening the 
CP&G if it takes like action and attempts 
to process the crops, has only added more 
turmoil to the already swirling situation. 

California’s Congressmen have been 
brought into the picture and, in a sincere 
effort to straighten out the mess, have made 
several proposals, none of which can be effec- 
tive. 

But there is one way that these Congress- 
men can preceed. Let them dig down into the 
guts of this turmoil and dissension, created 
by FTA-CIO, and investigate thoroughly 
what connection there is between FTA-CIO 
and the Communist Party of California, and 
also what the prime objective of this con- 
nection is. 

If this sort of an investigation is made, we 
think that it will be revealed that one of the 
prime objectives has already been achieved— 
the creating of disruption by throwing the 
farmer, the processor, and the worker into a 
maelstrom of chaos. And we think they Will 
find out that another objective is, through 
control of the workers, through control of 
their unions, to get a strangle hold on Cali- 
fornia’s food industry, not for purposes of 
economic progression but, most definitely, 
for purposes of economic disintegration. 

The California farmers who have much at 
stake in this issue, the California employers 
who have equally as much at stake, and the 
cannery workers, who have their very liveli- 
hocd and their status as free democratic citi- 
zens at stake, should consider this matter 
very carefully and demand of responsible 
government a full uncovering of the facts. 

The attempt of the Communist Party of 
California, through a spuriously created 
farm-workers organizing committee to regi- 
ment all agricultural workers in the State 
under the FTA-CIO, seems to us to be a sin- 
ister threat against American democratic 
economy. We believe that this fact bears 
immediate and thorough official investiga- 
tion. 


THE EVIDENCE 


Here, following, is the evidence of the in- 
terassociation and combined action in the 
agricultural field of the Communist Party of 
the State of California and the PTA-CIO. 

The letter on the stationery of the Com- 
munist Party of California confirms the fact 
that the petition, shown below the letter, 
was issued by the Communist Party of Cali- 
fornia. This proves conclusively that the 
California Farm Workers Committee for Or- 
ganization, listed in the petition, is a phony 
set-up conceived by the brains in the Com- 
munist Party of California. 

The signed affidavit, at the bottom, shows 
that the petition was given to an FTA-CIO 
member for circulation. The number 304 
on the petition is conclusive evidence that 
many of these petitions were put into circu- 
lation and that many agents were doing the 
circulating. 

The whole business indicates an organ- 
ized campaign, through FTA-CIO, by the 
Communist Party of California, to control 








oricultural labor in the State through or- 
tion of the workers into the FTA-CIO, 
r cooperating with the Communist Party 
lifornia, or controlled by it. 


- y will notice that the name “Albert 
Lima,” signed to the-letter is the name in- 
dicated at the left of the letterhead as field 
organizer for the Communist Party of Cali- 
fort 


The suggestion that this whole business 
; an attempt by the Communist Party 
in control of California’s agriculture 
through the medium of FTA-CIO certainly 
bears official investigation. 

COMMUNIST PARTY OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, Calif., December 12, 1945. 





State Chairman. 
LorETTA STARVUS, 
Organizational Secretary. 
ALBERT LIMA, 
Field Organizer. 
Anita WHITNEY, 
Treasurer. 

Dear ComravdE: In regard to the petitions 
recently sent you by Vance Ambrose, you are 
requested to hold up the circulation of them 
until further notice from this office. Please 
drop me a line and let me know how far you 
have used them up until now. In case there 
is any change in this policy I will let you 
know 

Comradely, 
MICKIE LIMA. 
Albert “Mickie” Lima. 


PETITION 304 


The person's name appearing here is duly 
authorized by the California Farm Workers 
Committee for Organization to circulate and 
secure farm workers’ names on this petition. 


Whereas we farm workers of California are 
being forced to take wage cuts, and as time 
goes on we will be compelled to take greater 
wage cuts that will cause us to have a much 
lower standard of living than we had during 
the war years; and 

Whereas we farm workers are excluded from 
social security, State unemployment benefits, 
and minimum wage laws; and 

Whereas we farm workers who help the 
farmers plow, cultivate, hoe, and harvest the 
crops have no union to guide us in our daily 
economic and political life: Be it 

Resolved, We the undersigned farm work- 
ers hereby petition Mr. Donald Henderson, 
general president of the Food, Tobacco, and 
Agricultural Workers Union, CIO, for a chart- 
er that will include all farm workers in Cali- 
fornia; be it further 

Resolved, That under this union we hereby 
agree to do everything in our legal power to 
organize for the purpose of obtaining a higher 
Standard of living for all farm workers—men 
and women—of California. Issued by the 
California Farm Workers Committee for Or- 
ganization, 

NOM: cnc sittin sal bsommcdes cok cane 

Mailing address 

City or town 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, Covie Rodgers, general delivery, Fowler, 
Calif., received a petition to sign up agricul- 
tural workers in FTA-CIO from V. E. Ambrose, 
who is a member of the Communist Party of 
San Francisco, Calif., and a few days later 
received a letter from Meekie Lima, a State 
organizer of the Communist Party, asking me 
to hold up petition sent me by V. E. Ambrose 
until further notice. This letter was typed 
on a Communist Party letterhead, 701 Gar- 
field Building, 942 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, 

Covie A. RopceErs, 
Fowler, Calif. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
llth day of March 1946. 

ALICE M. CuTLer, 
Notary public in and for the County 
of Fresno, State of California. 
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United States Chamber of Commerce Asks 
End OPA Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD I wish to call to the attention 
of the Congress that on November 14, 
1945, I introduced H. R. 275. At that 
time I stated that my purpose was to 
displace Mr. Chester Bowles as Adminis- 
trator, of the Office of Price Control, and 
give authority to the President to trans- 
fer to other agencies such controls as 
were absolutely necessary to other de- 
partments, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I also stated at that time 
that it was my opinion that there was 
only one control necessary for a limited 
time and that was rent control. My 
thought which was announced at that 
time was that only rent control was 
necessary in order to protect our return- 
ing veterans and migrant workers and 
others, and that this control should be 
transferred to the National Housing 
Agency. 

Mr. Speaker, it is pleasing to me to note 
that at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce that the chamber adopted 
resolutions calling for final elimination 
of all price controls, except rent ceilings, 
by October 31—just 7 months hence— 
which is practically the same as sug- 
gested by me. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
clude herein the newspaper account of 
the statement of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, as reported by 
the Associated Press, and published in 
the Washington Post of date March 28, 
1946, which is as follows: 

UNITED STATES CHAMBER ASKS END OF OPA 
CoNTROL—Bopy WovuLp Drop CEILINGS, Ex- 
CEPT ON RENTS BY OCTOBER 31 
The United States Chamber of Commerce 

directors called yesterday for final elimina- 

tion of all price controls, except rent ceil- 
ings, by October 31—just 7 months hence. 

The chamber issued its statement even as 
Treasury Sceretary Fred M. Vinson was tell- 
ing the House Banking Committee “we are 
well on the way to a balanced budget” and 
that unless OPA is extended for a year be- 
yond June 30 inflation might spoil the bright 
economic outlook. 

Vinson disclosed that Treasury receipts 
from taxes “are larger than the estimates,” 
Government expenditures are smaller than 
expected, and declared: 

“Today we can be more optimistic about 
the future than ever before. It would be 
pathetic if we muffed this grand opportunity. 
We must maintain our controls over infla- 
tion a little longer. The extension of the 
Stabilization Act, without crippling amend- 
ments, is the biggest single aspect of our 
battle against inflation.” 

“TAXES MUST REMAIN HIGH” 

Notwithstanding this generally good situa- 
tion, he said, “taxes must remain high.” 

The Chamber of Commerce, through a vote 
of its directors, said price controls should be 
abolished within 7 months, but that rent ceil- 
ings “properly mcdified” should be continued 
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to March 31, 1947. Moreover, it said that 
even before October 31 there should be a pro- 
gressive elimination of price controls in 
various lines. 

“The Budget should be overbalanced and 
debt retired,” the chamber directors declared. 

“Costs of Government must be drastically 
reduced. Deficit financing must be termi- 
nated. Every proposal for new governmental 
expenditures should be coupled with definite 
methods for raising the required revenues.” 

Operations of the OPA were criticized in a 
chamber committee report as “seriously dis- 
torting the production pattern. Only when 
the individual customer is free to express his 
wants in an unfettered market will he be able 
to guide production along the lines desired 
by the consumers.” 


MORE LENIENT THAN NAM 


The chamber was a little more lenient on 
OPA than the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, which last week asked Congress 
to let price controls die June 30. NAM 
charged that OPA is encouraging black 
markets, discouraging proviuction, and actu- 
ally contributing to inflation. 

Vinson disagreed vigorously with this view, 
declaring, “I take issue with those who say 
that removal of price control will stimulate 
and increase production.” He told the com- 
mittee: 

“In my judgment, there would be so much 
effort spent in beating the market, in buying 
and selling materials and inventories, in con- 
centrating on the speculative gain, that we 
would find total production decreased rather 
than increased.” 

The voice of the National Asscciation of 
Retail Grocers was added to those demanding 
that OPA be allowed to die June 30. 

Tyre Taylor, association general counsel, 
told the Banking Committee the record shows 
that “OPA is in fact strangling and distorting 
preduction, depreciating quality, promoting 
hoarding, creating black markets, and there- 
by generating additional inflation and debas- 
ing the American scale of living.” 

Average production of crude oil and nat- 
ural gasoline in the United States in 1945 
was 5,000,000 barrels daily—€0 percent more 
than in 1936 and 22 percent more than in 
1941. 





Old-Age Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement some little time ago that 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House would conduct hearings on pro- 
posed amendments to and changes in the 
social security law is most important and 
concerns directly the domestic economic 
welfare of our Nation. Nearly everyone 
believes in some form or other of old-age 
pension or retirement system, but noth- 
ing particularly has been done about it 
except in the provisions made in the So- 
cial Security Act and provisions made in 
certain retirement legislation. 

The Social Security Act was passed in 
1935. I voted for the bill in the hopes 
that much good would result therefrom. 
However, 10 years have passed since the 
Social Security Act became a law, and 
during that time very few beneficial 
amendments have been made thereto. 
After 10 years of social security, at least 
one-third of all the workers in America 
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are without social security protection. 
After 10 years of social security, the aver- 
age old-age assistance payment for all 
the 48 States is $30.46, and the average 
old-age insurance benefit considerably 
lower. There are, according to the 
Census 
Americans age 65 or over. After 10 years 
of social security, 7 out of every 10 of 
those peopie do not receive a penny either 
from the old-age insurance or assistance 
program. These facts demonstrate the 
necessity of increasing the benefits of 
old-age assistance. 

During World War II, when more than 
12,000,000 of our sons were drawn into 
service, opportunities for work were in- 
creased for our older citizens, but after 
the close of the war and the return of 
millions of these veterans, the opportu- 
nity for work of our older citizens became 
negligible. This will increase when two 
or three million more of our boys now in 
service return home to civilian life. Of 
necessity and of right, these veterans 
who fought so bravely during the war will 
be, and should be, given preferential 
treatment in the selection of jobs. They 
will constitute, with other men now em- 
ployed and who have been employed in 
industrial work, the great body of indus- 
trial workers and will satisfy in great de- 
gree the demand for additional workers. 

This leaves the problem of our older 
citizens a precarious one, with very little 
opportunity of securing a job which would 
pay sufficiently their increased living ex- 
penses. Therefore, the responsibility of 
the Congress becomes all the greater in 
providing means by which want and suf- 
fering may be eliminated. If at this 
time an old-age pension could be passed, 
or the provisions of the Social Security 
Act broadened, then the welfare of our 
older citizens would be better protected. 
I think one can safely say that the con- 
dition of our aged folks today is worse 
than at any time for the last 25 years. 
They are confronted with a 33-percen 
increase in living costs; opportunities for 
employment are greatly restricted; tech- 
nical advances, inventions, and modern 
production methods are fast eliminating 
our older citizens from the field of em- 
ployment. 

The number included in this class— 
60 years of age and over—is estimated 
at about 10 percent of our population, 
or some 13,500,000. Of that number, it 
is estimated that at least 10,000,000 of 
this group are dependent in whole or in 
part on someone else for their mainte- 
nance. They do constitute a social and 
economic problem which this Congress 
should do something about. 

It is true that to provide an adequate 
old-age pension would cost money, but 
certainly Christian principles and Amer- 
ican justice are being violated so long as 
we force millions of our citizens to live 
in want and misery. During their 
younger days, they contributed to the 
welfare of our Nation; in their older days 
they should be protected if misfortune or 
want confront them. With all the vast 
appropriations which Congress has made 
and will make, surely some means can 
he adopted by which the future welfare 
of our citizens can be best protected. 

Many of our citizens today are willing 
that billions of dollars should be spent 


Bureau, more than 10,000,000 - 


in foreign countries and billions of dol- 
lars should be loaned to various Euro- 
pean and Asiatic nations. While I am 
a firm believer in the fact that it is the 
duty and the responsibility of the Ameri- 
can Government to prevent suffering and 
starvation throughout the world, inso- 
far, as possible, yet, by the same token, 
we must consider the welfare of our own 
Nation. In order that America should 
continue her leadership throughout the 
world and take first place in the United 
Nations Organization, the definite fact 
remains that to do this we must be a 
solvent nation. Surely, the money rea- 
sonably necessary to be spent in increas- 
ing the benefits of old-age assistance 
could only react favorably on the eco- 
nomic welfare of our Nation. 

Real justice requires that we recognize 
the fact that as our younger citizens 
secure employment, our older citizens 
will be deprived thereof. Should those 
older citizens be able to retire on a rea- 
sonable old-age pension, our younger 
citizens would become more assured of 
their jobs. The United States has 
always been looked upon as the pioneer 
of good government and worth-while 
home conditions. Our Nation has been 
built by the loyalty and the integrity and 
the working ability of our citizens. This 
must continue in order that this Nation 
may progress. It follows, therefore, 
that as men and women reach the age 
where jobs are no longer available to 
them, their future welfare must be pro- 
tected insofar as possible from want and 
privation. 

Several thousand of the fine citizens of 
my Sixth Congressional District of 
Michigan have already signed petitions 
requesting the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to conduct hearings for an ade- 
quate old-age pension. 

I have submitted this statement to the 
Ways and Means Committee to be used 
in connection with hearings on pension 
legislation and I sincerely and earnestly 
hope that the Members of the Ways and 
Means Committee will consider this im- 
portant matter now and report an ade- 
quate pension bill to the House for 
passage. 


c 


Draja Mihailovich 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Evening Star of March 26 by Con- 
stantine Brown on Draja Mihailovich, 
the Yugoslav patriot: 

THIS CHANGING WORLD 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Draja Mihailovich, who once was described 
in America and Britain as the “Balkan 
Eagle,” the “Robin Hood of Serbia” and 
the “White Hope” of the Allies in the Balkans, 
is now officially reported to be in a jail some- 
where in Yugoslavia awaiting a perfunctory 
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trial before being executed by the govern. 
ment of his erstwhile rival, Marshal Tito. 

Those who know the people in that sec. 
tion of the Balkans say that the lore-loving 
Serbs unquestionably will make him into 
legendary hero—just as the American ang 
British governments described him before 
political expediency compelled them to drop 
him after the Teheran Conference. 

Mihailovich was an obscure officer in the 
royal Yugoslav Army until the forces of 
King Peter were crushed by the Nazi's armor 
and air force. He was known to a few pro- 
fessionals as an expert in guerrilla warfare 
which had formed the major part of his 
study while on the Yugoslav general staf. 

He emerged from obscurity and became 
an international hero after King Peter, his 
government, and all the rank of Yugosiavig 
departed for Cairo in the summer of 194] 
and let him resist the Germans with a hand- 
ful of poorly equipped but fanatical Chet- 
niks. 

Between the summer of 1941 and the be- 
ginning of 1944 he gained wide Publicity and 
honors were heaped on him by his own 
and the Allied governments. The United 
States had promised his government at least 
one flight of bombers, if it decided to resist 
the Germans. The bombers were never sent 
to Mihailovich’s hide-out for reasons which 
are still kept among the war’s top secrets. 

The British were liberal in their praise 
of the Yugoslav leader, but less so insofar 
as the sending of war materials or medical 
supplies were concerned. King Peter pro- 
moted him from the rank of colonel to full 
general and appointed Mihailovich minister 
of an army, navy, and air force which existed 
only on paper. 

In the fall of 1942, General Eisenhower, 
then commander in chief of the Allied armies 
in the Mediterranean, sent the Yugoslav 
hero a telegram of congratulations on his 
valiant resistance, and a few months later 
General de Gaulle, the leader of the Free 
French, awarded the Croix de Guerre to this 
legendary hero who has never ceased to 
fight against the common enemy. 

At the time Field Marshal Erwin Rommel 
was within 30 miles of Alexandria, Britain's 
General Auchinleck, Air Marshal Tedder, and 
Admiral Cunningham sent their warmest 
thanks and congratulations to Mihailovich 
for having slowed down the flow of Nazi 
supplies to North Africa with his guerrilla 
tactics. As an indication of deep apprecia- 
tion for his activities, King George presented 
Mihailovich with a “purse” of $10,000 in gold. 

But after the Teheran Conference of the 
Big Three, Mihailovich’s star began to wane. 
Few persons knew at the time that the new 
map of the Balkans and eastern Europe had 
been blueprinted at Teheran. Greece was 
marked as being in the British zone of influ- 
ence and so was Yugoslavia. On Premier 
Stalin’s advice, Winston Churchill decided to 
change the leadership of Yugoslavia and ec- 
cepted the services of the little known Parti- 
san Commander Tito. The British Prime 
Minister knew Tito was a Communist, but he 
was not concerned over his poliitcal alle- 
giance, He trusted his Russian colleague, 
who promptly undertook to order his hench- 
man to place himself under the British wing. 

From that time on, Mihailovich and his 
70,000 or 80,000 Chetniks were described as 
collaborationists and traitors. The trickle cof 
supplies ended. His purchase of war mate- 
rials from the corrupt Italian generals was 
described as proof of his collaboration, al- 
though it was the British high command 
which provided the Chetnik leader with the 
necessary dollar and pound sterling currency 
which Mussolini’s favorites demanded. 

Mihailovich’s refusal to undertake an of- 
fensive against the Germans when the Allied 
forces were still far away from Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Italy was taken as a final demon- 
stration that King Peter's commander in 
chief of the home forces had sold out. As 4 
matter of fact, he informed the British that 








an offensive against the Germans would be 
hopeless. 

The man who went through the whole 
range of adjectives from Balkan Eagle to the 
Nazi collaborationist and traitor is now in the 
hands of his arch enemy, the new leader of 
Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito. None of the gov- 
ernments which only a few years ago heaped 
praise and honors on him can do anything 
to save him. The life of a leader, even if he 
is known to the governments of the great 
powers to be an honest and upstanding man, 
is of little value in the face of political ex- 


pediency. 

The following editorial also on Draja 
Mihailovich appeared in the New York 
Times of March 27: 

TRAITOR OR PATRIOT? 


A loser in the Balkans, whether it be 

ly in a palace revolution or in a glcbal 
ar, can expect short shrift from the victor. 
Such probably will be the fate of Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich. Five years ago he was called 
1 hero by most of the democratic world as he 
rallied a guerrilla army to fight the Ger- 
mans after Belgrade had fallen. Then he 
pecame a legend. Now he is a prisoner, 
hunted down and captured in a cave with 
the 1l-man remnant of what once was re- 
ported as an army of 300,000. 

What is the truth about Mihailovich? 
In 1943 the Soviet Union accused him of 
being a collaborator. His own son was re- 
ported to have echoed that accusation. His 
place as titular leader of the guerrilla move- 
ment was taken by a then shadowy figure, 
Josip Broz, who called himself Tito. With 
Soviet backing, and later the support of oth- 
ers of the Allied governments, Tito organ- 
ized an army that played an important part 
in the latter phases of the campaign against 
the Nazis in the Balkans. According to his 
supporters, Tito many times had to fight 
Mihailovich’s men as well as the Germans. 
When victory came, Tito assumed control of 
Yugoslavia. 

The Tito government apparently had tried, 
found guilty, and passed sentence on Mi- 
hailovich before his capture. Almost a year 
ago the then foreign minister of Tito’s gov- 
ernment, Ivan Subasitch, declared that, al- 
though the Chetnik leader would get a fair 
trial, enough evidence was at hand to con- 
vict him and that he would be shot. What 
this evidence is has not been made clear. 
Is it based on testimony of partisans only, or 
does it contain Nazi records as well? 

Mihailovich is too important a historical 
figure for the world to permit his summary 
trial and execution. If for no other reason 
than his early resistance to the Germans— 
and there does not appear to be any ground 
for believing that it was not sincere and 
important to the Allied cause in 1941— 
Mihailovich deserves a fair and exhaustive 
trial before the world. Appeals to this end 
are being addressed to the UNO. Traitor or 
patriot? The world has a right to know 
beyond any shadow of a doubt. Yugoslavia 
would be well advised, we believe, to turn 
over Mihailovich and its evidence against 
him to an international tribunal. 








Si. Patrick’s Day Address of Hon. 
Edouard Izac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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oRD, I include a speech given by the Hon- 
orable Epovarp Izac, of California, at the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick dinner in 
Youngstown, Ohio, Sunday, March 17: 


My friends, I hope you will not deem it 
presumptuous for me to say that, loyal as 
you are to the memory of the great saint 
whom we revere tonight, you must be pre- 
pared to share with many throughout all 
mankind an ownership not limited to race or 
creed. 

From the beginning of recorded history 
there have been great men whose service to 
mankind made them renowned among all 
Peoples and objects of devotion of millions 
of pious souls. 

St. Patrick was such a man. Claims to 
him and to ownership in his goodness are 
staked throughout the earth. Let us never 
foreclose from any people the benefits of the 
example he set. 

So tonight I am glad to give you a few 
thoughts regarding this great man. I notice 
the good saint, in his later life, wrote with 
seeming assurance that he was born at a 
certain spot in Britain, the identity of which 
has long since been lost. Some say it was 
near Pembroke or perhaps in the Valley of 
the Severn. But I also remember, as a child 
at school in the little Iowa town of my birth, 
when a great controversy arose because so 
many different parts of Europe claimed to 
be the birthplace of the saint. My own dad, 
loyal to St. Patrick and loyal also to his 
native France. insisted that the saint was 
born in France and that the family shortly 
thereafter moved to England. It is undoubt- 
edly true that Calpurnius, the father of 
Patrick, or Patricius, did bring his family 
from across the Channel into Britain, but 
there is no proof whether this occurred he- 
fore or after the birth of the child. Claims 
also have been made for establishing other 
parts of Europe as his birthplace, but these 
claims will never be proved. Unfortunately 
most, if not all, authentic records were de- 
stroyed in the ninth century during the 
Danish invasion of Britain. However, it is 
true that a long and useful life covered years 
of study and of teaching in various parts 
of Europe that can now be identified as 
Ireland, England, France, and Italy; the 
three latter parts of the then-crumbling 
Roman Empire. And so, regardless of his 
place of birth, we have in Patrick the apostle 
of Ireland an example which fortifies our 
belief that true worth is not dependent on 
origin—nor is origin a measure of worth. 

St. Patrick was probably born about the 
year 387 and he had his share of troubles 
and of pain in an unsettled and turbulent 
world. When only 16 years old he was carried 
off from his father’s farm in Britain by a 
raiding band from across the Irish Sea. Sold 
into slavery, he was for 6 years a serf on 
the land of an Irish lord until he escaped to 
Gaul, as France was then called. Then 
emulating the heroic champions of a new 
faith, that still struggling Christianity, the 
youth studied and prepared for the work to 
which the Master was to call him. For many 
years he followed the monastic life, absorb- 
ing learning and inspiration from his saintly 
contemporaries. He himself later wrote “and 
a voice said, ‘Well are you fasting. Soon 
now you will go to your fatherland.’” And 
again, “I heard the voices of those who dwelt 
beside the wood of Focluth which is by the 
western sea; and thus they cried, as if with 
one mouth: ‘We beseech thee, holy youth, 
to come and walk once more amongst us.’” 
Thus St. Patrick became the great teacher 
of the Irish people; leading them from igno- 
rance to knowledge, from slavery to freedom, 
and from unbelief to faith. He told them of 
the God of love and the Saviour who died 
to make men really free. Because of his 
power to instill confidence and trust, they 
listened; they learned; they embraced the 
new philosophy; and they remained stead- 
fast through the centuries, 
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Well has one writer summed up the sig- 
nificance of this man’s impact on the chaotic 
age in which he lived: “An age of magnifi- 
cently great men, it was yet an age of chaotic 
and abysmal events such as it seemed had 
not been from the beginning of time. Chris- 
tian civilization in Africa was wiped out by 
the Vandals, never to be revived again. Rome 
fell, and all the world cried out. Because of 
the withdrawal of Roman arms, Britain was 
laid waste by the then pagan Irish and the 
boy Patrick dragged off to captivity. Through 
him Ireland was singled out in the mercy 
of God to lead in the reconquest of the world 
for Christ. Does it not look like a divine 
compensation at the very moment when all 
seemed lost and Christianity was seemingly 
doomed to perish? Patrick was not merely 
the apostle of Ireland, he was the man of 
providence. Imperfect and ignorant as he 
accounted himself, he was thereby most fit- 
tingly made the tool of a divine design, more 
vast than we can trace.” 

It is with redoubled interest, then, that we 
view the half-clad slave boy, captured in the 
Irish raid, herding the swine of his pagan 
master on the hills of Slemish; that we follow 
his flight, led as he is by mysterious voices, 
and trace his travels and adventures, until, 
invested with the episcopal dignity, he re- 
turns as God's anointed to the shores of the 
Gael. 

What a gcedsend to a tired, confused, and 
troubled world would be the philosophy and 
the teachings of good St. Patrick now. Look 
around the horizon today and you will agree 
with me the subordination of the ideals of 
the individual to the demands of dictatorship 
calls for another crusade led by another voice 
with the authority of almighty truth and 
aimed at the preservation of the dignity of 
the person of man and the concern for his 
welfare; not just for the striking of the 
chains of serfdom, but for the freeing of the 
soul that it may achieve unity with the de- 
Signs of its Creator. Less than a year ago, 
with my colleagues of the Congress, I looked 
on the dead and the dying in the concen- 
tration camps of Germany where by terror 
and torture tyrants sought to compel re- 
nunciation of the things of the spirit by 
eastigation of the flesh. Today right here 
in our own country there is ever-increasing 
evidence that greed and selfish disregard for 
the rights of the poor and the weak is the 
controlling influence in the conduct and the 
lives of many of our people. 

And there are some who would even con- 
trol the thoughts that run through men’s 
minds; setting themselves up as they do as 
judges of what is right or wrong for people 
to think or believe in, what is American and 
what is un-American. I say to them they 
need not fear for the safety of the state if 
they will bend their energies towards making 
democracy work, instead of trying by coer- 
cion to make other men’s minds as narrow 
as their own. Can anyone doubt the need 
for a St. Patrick among us? 

As the populations of the earth increase, 
and as our civilization becomes more com- 
plex, so do the obligations of Government 
steadily mount. And I insist no govern- 
ment can survive that does not concern it- 
self with the welfare of the people governed; 
that does not try to obtain equal justice for 
all. 

During the war it was our objective to 
equalize the burdens and the sacrifices, in so 
far as is ever humanly possible, among all our 
people. On the battlefield, of course, the 
fatal bullet is no respecter of persons. But 
we tried to pass laws that would eliminate 
favoritism and compel the sharing on a basis 
of equality regardless of station in life. We 
were not wholly successful, but the efforts 
made received the approval of most people, 
and our country enjoyed a unity that re- 
sulted in victory over our enemies. 

Today our country is entering on a period 
of confusion and uncertainty induced by the 
monumental displacements caused by a 
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. long-fought and destructive war. None 
knows a panacea for all that is wrong, but 
most of us are trying to do something about 
it and you are entitled to know what it is. 

With a tremendous war debt incurred at 
a high price level, it is apparent we can never 
pay it off if we permit that price level to 
drop too low. This is particularly true re- 
garding wages and is one of the reasons for 
encouraging the payment of increases to 
somewhere near the previous take-home 
level. At the same time, we are trying to 
keep the cost of living from rising beyond 
the reach of the average family. The ideal 
condition would be to have the family in- 
come sufficient to support the highest Amer- 
ican standard of living the brains and brawn 
of our people can provide. The experts are 
agreed that we will be able to carry the cost 
of the Government and even retire the pub- 
lic debt gradually if we can attain a national 
income of $160,000,000,000 annually. 

That means practically full employment 
at decent wages and practically full produc- 
tion with fair profits. We are trying to dis- 
courage discrimination in employment and 
are working on plans for the aid of small 
business. We are giving every help to our 
international collaborators and to the or- 
ganizations set up to erase the economic 
effects of war and to preserve the peace. We 
are striving to perform our military commit- 
ments that we hope will result in the eradi- 
cation from the breasts of our former ene- 
mies of any desire to have recourse to war 
in the future. We are supporting every ef- 
fort to give to all the peoples of the world 
the right to self-determination and self- 
rule. And to those who stood between our 
country and its enemies we have pledged, 
and we shall deliver, the care and the re- 
habilitation, the protection and the recom- 
pense, that are worthy of their sacrifices. 
Not forgetting the old, the blind, the widows 
with dependent children, and all those not 
now covered by social security laws, we pro- 
pose a broadened program of assistance and 
protection that in the day of need there may 
be provided a decent minimum benefit below 
which none will be permitted to go. Pro- 
grams for heaith and education and decent 
ousing are finally being evolved which we 
hope will meet the requirements of our 
people. 

I can assure you, my Ohio friends, that in 
the planning and the enactment of such 
humanitarian legislation you need have no 
misgivings as to where your own Congress- 
man will stand. I have seen him in all the 
crucial legislative fights of the past 10 
years—yes; we have fought together for 
every piece of legislation that had as its ob- 
jective bettering the lot of the average man 
and woman. His is a record of which you, 
the people he represents, may well be proud, 
because I divulge no secret when I say that 
MrKe Kirwan is universally loved and re- 
spected in the Halls of Congress. 

And so both Mrs. Izee and I are giad to 
enjoy this occasion with you, the friends of 
cur friend. And I want to conclude by tell- 
ing you of the analogy I always think of 
whenever I see the shamrock. 

St. Patrick, boldly facing the Irish king, 
stooped and plucked a shamrock. He then 
pointed to the three petals, a part of and 
bended into a single stem, and explained 
the mystery of the Trinity—one God in three 
divine persons, three persons in one God, 
Surely there is reason to believe the found- 
ine fathers of our American Nation were in- 
spired to imitate the mystic perfection of 
the Holy Trinity when setting up the three 
ccequal branches of our Government. The 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial 
departments make up one sovereignty. And 
the power and authority flows from the sin- 
gie stem represented by all the people, back 
to the people from whence it comes. 

St. Patrick labored in God’s cause in be- 
half of the people of all times, of all races, of 
all faiths. You and I cannot afford to do less. 


Veterans Disgusted With Surplus 
Property Disposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the veterans of World War II 
are thoroughly disgusted with the meth- 
ods being employed by the administra- 
tion in disposing of war surplus prop- 
erty owned by the Government. A lot 
of lip service and promises have been 
made to the veterans, but they have not 
been able to realize much benefit from 
the program the administration is carry- 
ing out with reference to the disposal of 
Government-owned surplus property. 

Complaints come in from all directions 
that the veterans are being discrimi- 
nated against, instead of having their 
priorities honored and respected, as they 
should be. Almost innumerable protests 
heve come to the Members of Congress 
from the veterans. In many imstances 
they have given concrete instances and 
illustrations of what seems to be mal- 
administration of the disposal of surplus 
property. At any rate, the veterans are 
not getting their share and they are com- 
plaining bitterly, and I think they are 
justified in making such complaints. 

If present conditions and operations 
are allowed to continue, I predict that 
surplus-property disposal by this admin- 
istration will be one of the most fertile 
fields of investigation by this or some 
future Congress. The responsibility is 
that of the administration and it should 
assume it with fairness and justice to all, 
especially to the ex-servicemen. Why 
cannot the administration require the 
fair and equitable distribution of Gov- 
ernment surplus property, with adequate 
and just priorities in favor of the vet- 
erans? The veterans are beginning to 
demand their rights, and I trust they will 
continue to voice their sentiments and 
demand that the promises of priorities 
to them be made good, or that those vio- 
lating such promised policies be exposed 
and appropriate punishment meted cut 
to the culprits. 

These sentiments are expressed in an 
open letter which I just received from 
John Stelle, national commander of the 
American Legion, which I am pleased to 
quote, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The American Legion 
National Headquarters is daily receiving a 
flood of letters from veterans citing dis- 
appointing experiences in their endeavor to 
obtain Government surpius property. 

Many of these letters are pitiful and ap- 
palling. They reveal that the veterans are 
meeting insurmountable difficulties in their 
desperate effort to obtain surplus war goods 
with which to establish or reestablish them- 
selves in a business, occupation, or profes- 
sion. They cannot understand the blank 
wall which they come up against; neither 
can I. 

I am certain that your congressional mail 
is packed with letters similar to those re- 
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ceived by the American Legion. To put it 
baldly, the veteran of World War IT is get- 
ting little or none of the goods being set 
out at surplus sales, and that which is of. 
fered him is usually shoddy and beyond use 
or repair while the new goods go elsewhere. 

When I speak of surplus property, all types 
and sorts are referred to. Vehicles have 
drawn most conversation and in most in. 
stances they are essential to the rehabilita. 
tion of the veteran back into civilian life, 

But these are not all the story. The vet- 
eran needs pots, pans, and other kitchen 
utensils so that he can set up his small res- 
taurant or cafe and shorten the food lines of 
this Nation; he needs carpenter, plumbing, 
or electrical tools so that he can help in the 
housing problems; he needs bulldozers and 
scrapers so that he can terrace and save 
his farm from erosion; he needs materials 
which the Government has possessed for war 


purposes in a thousand imstances. 


But the veteran is not getting these from 
the Government. From the civilian sources 
the universal reply to him is: 

“You are not an old account. 
goods only for our old customers.” 

It leaves the veteran empty-handed. 

The Government had billions of dollars in 
goods of every kind for the prosecution of 
the war. If this property is still held by the 
Government some efficient method of parcel- 
ing it out to veterans should be established, 
If this property has already been disposed cf, 
then the American people should know who 
got it, and how. 

The situation is such that immediate 
remedial steps should be taken or the vet- 
erans of this Nation are going to become 
dangerously discontented and they will lose 
confidence in promises of the Government, 
America cannot afford that. 

We all are aware that meanwhile the sur- 
plus property is melting away through vari- 
ous channels. The action I suggest is for 
Congress by the quickest possible method, 
perhaps resolution, to freeze temporarily all 
surplus property until the situation can be 
surveyed. The veteran should be given im- 
proved priority. The not-for-sale signs 
should be torn down in the huge warehouses 
where thousands of articles useful to veter- 
ans are on display. Information and dis- 
tribution outlets should be better organized. 

The percentage of the total supply avail- 
able to the veterans should be drastically in- 
creased, for his reestablishment in civil life 
is the pressing national problem. 

Otherwise, within a few short months the 
veterans are going to be left empty-handed, 
disillusioned, and seriously disappointed— 
with the surplus property gone. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN STELLE, 
National Commander. 


We have 


Second Battle of the Bulge or Bigger 
Profits Versus Veterans’ Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946. 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place in the Appendix an edi- 
torial in the Los Angeles Daily News 
under date of March 4, 1946. 

It appears to me to present the front 
of the thought in this Nation which is 
willing and ready to see that the veter- 
ans have housing, whether a relative 








few pile up and up more material profits 
" The rule of give and take ought to 
apply in this housing need for veterans 
and their dependents. By that I mean 
cive the veterans what they are entitled 
to have, to wit, decent homes at prices 
they can promptly afford, Take from the 
veterans only a moderate profit in their 
time of dire need. Do not subject them 
to the spree of inflation which will be 
sure to onrush if all controls are removed 
before we have reached a Nation-wide 
level of “live and let live” instead of “T’ll 
get mine while the getting is good.” 

Yes: it is again the battle of “Bigger 
Profits Versus Veterans’ Homes.” 

Here follows the editorial: 


SECOND BATTLE OF THE BULGE ‘ 
In Washington, as in Los Angeles, official- 


+ 


dom’s efforts to answer challenges of the 
housing crisis, particularly for veterans, are 
meeting stiff opposition from self-interest 


groups and lobbyists. 

Loud voices in the Nation’s Capital the 
last few days have been charging the ad- 
ministration’s low-cost housing program, to- 
gether with its controls, is communistic, dic- 
tatorial, and an entering wedge for socialized 
housing. 

Prominent among antihousing pressure 
groups are the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and the National Association 
of Home Builders. Long active against public 
housing, and against governmental planning 

nd assistance generally, spokesmen of these 
organizations merely reflect the fatal short- 

se views many self-styled champions of 
private enterprise are betraying these days. 

Standing in the midst of a housing dis- 

‘ which thus far they, themselves, have 
failed either to solve or to pose a solution 

f enemies of Government housing meas- 

ures neither say what they mean nor mean 

what they say. 

Take, for example, the nonsemantic verb- 

ng of Joseph E. Merrion, president of the 

National Association of Home Builders. Ac- 

cording to Merrion, it is ridiculous to con- 
truct new housing for low-income groups. 

Or ponder the arguments advanced this 
week by Herbert U. Nelson, vice president 
of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, who urges cash grants to home-needy 
veterans in lieu of Government subsidies 
aimed at stimulating volume production of 
lower cost building materials. 

What these men want is not a rational 
ition of the housing shortage—not a 
.dening of the scope of private housing 

enterprise so it may reach out and embrace 

the vast American consumer market. 

What they really want is exactly what 
we have now: a shortage housing economy, 
with its unrivaled opportunities for sky- 

cketing speculative profits. 

Having knocked out a proposed ceiling 
price control on existing homes, having suc- 
cessfully influenced reduction of OPA appro- 
priations necessary to fight the black market 
and discourage chiselers, having slashed 
funds for the Wage Stabilization Board and 
Civilian Production Administration, anti- 
housing lobbyists and their Republocratic 
friends in the House and Senate refuse to 
see or heed the signs of the times. 

These signs say plainly that a Nation in 
which millions are harassed by inflation and 
the fear of further inflation, in which mil- 

ns of returning servicemen cannot find 

1 place to live, is a Nation teetering between 

» worlds. 

One world is the world of an expanded, 
trengthened social democracy, bravely cor- 
recting any manifest evils of its economic life 

ich prevent attainment of decent living 
conditions for its people. 

The other world is the world Henry George 


w+] 


ly described in the title of his famous 
XCII~App.——-111 
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book, the world of Progress and Poverty, 
where in the midst of potential plenty, mil- 
lions are hampered and held back. 

The final, convulsive months of the war in 
Europe produced the Battle of the Bulge— 
that last desperate lunge by Von Runstedt 
across the Belgian frontier. Outnumbered 
and surrounded at Bastogne by the surprise 
offensive, Brig. Gen. McAuliffe was called upon 
by the Nazis to surrender his One Hundred 
and First Airborne Division. 

McAuliffe’s reply, tc Von Runstedt and to 
posterity, it will be remembered, was “Nuts!” 

In today's second battle of the bulge—the 
bulge of inflation and homelessness—and 
against the enveloping strategy of the little 
enders now attacking reconversion meas- 
ures—the people, the millions of veterans and 
their families, must stand fast and give a 
like answer.—R. E. G. H. 





The Housing Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Portage Daily Register, Portage, Wis., on 
March 25, 1946: 


There must be some solution for a produc- 
tion problem besides subsidies and restric- 
tions, but the big minds in Washington seem 
to find no other way out of the difficulties 
which face the Nation. 

These are the two methods being adopted 
to meet the housing crisis, but we doubt if 
either can, or will, prove highly effective. On 
the contrary, they may seriously hamper the 
normal recovery from war. 

The new restrictions on construction which 
will soon be imposed will virtually stop all 
commercial building except that which is 
now beyond the blueprint stage. This will 
mean that there can be no new garages, no 
new store fronts, and few new industrial 
plants unless the employment situation is 
acute in the community. 

Most of this construction calls for the use 
of concrete blocks, steel girders, tile, and 
brick. None of these materials are exten- 
sively used in home construction, especially 
not in the type of homes which the Nation 
needs most urgently right now. 

Home construction is really awaiting an 
abundance of lumber and other such ma- 
terials. Until lumber stocks are adequate 
there will be no extensive program of home 
construction for veterans. And lumber 
stocks will not be adequate unless price 
restrictions are alerted so that lumber is 
provided for the yards of our own country 
in the place of timbers now being shipped 
abroad. 

Logging operations are being carried on ex- 
tensively. Lumber mills are in operation, but 
there is no lumber available at retail. The 
Government had better look to that situa- 
tion first if it really desires to provide hous- 
ing for veterans. 

Those of us who can look back over a period 
of 25 years realize that production has never 
been a serious long-time problem for Amer- 
ica. Fifteen years ago we had too much of 
everything in America—or at least far more 
than the market could absorb. Today we 
have a much greater market, but after the 
production achievements of the wartime 
period, there should be no reason to doubt 
that America can do the job. 
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If the planners would permit certain eco- 
nomic forces to operate we would soon meet 
the Nation’s most urgent needs. The Gov- 
ernment and the muddle-headed policies be- 
ing pursued account for most of our shortages 
and poor prospects for early improvement. 
We will probably solve the problem cf the 
housing shortage, and all other shortages, as 
we have in the past, but it will not be b use 
of Government help. It will be in spite of 
bureaucratic muddling. 








The Only Way To Solve the Housing Prob- 
lem Is To Build a Lot of Houses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 
Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Paterson Eve- 
ning News for March 26, 1946: 
THE ONLY WAY TO SOLV!I 
IS TO BUILD AI 


THE HOUSING PROELEM 


T OF HOUSES 


The housing situation is at one and the 
same time an example of what happens when 
price controls are not applied, and also of 
the need for a realistic and flexible policy 
in imposing or adjusting those controls 

The prices which houses—not of new con- 
struction—are bringing in the mark illus- 
trates the effect of the law of supply and 
demand in a time of scarcity Homes which 
cost $8,000 or $9,000 to build and have been 
occupied anywhere from 5 to 20 years are 
bringing from $14,000 to $18,000, and even 


more. They do not even have to be adver- 
tised. Buyers apparently will take at once 
almost anything that has four walls and a 
roof, for a price which represents 40 to €0 
percent more than its original cost. I me 
cases they do not even ask t 

A statement as to the number of rooms and 
a blueprint or l 

lay-out brings a deposit 

A vast amount of i 
going on by persons who are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to sell their home 
a handsome profit, or by own 
property, who are turning | 
cash. 

What is happening with respect to housing 
would happen in many other fi 3; were not 
prices held down by OPA ceilins 

The obvious way to restore the bal 
between housing value and price 


sk to see the inte 


7 rint y nt +} 
desc ion f e 


verndi 


that sort of selling 


nce 


s to build 


a lot of houses. When the supply exceed r 
approximates demand, competition to sell, 
rather than competition to buy, will regulate 
price 

Houses are not being built in great number 
yet. The deflecting of materials to war pur- 


poses has not been overcome 
cific lines price ceilings prevent profit: 
manufacturing activity is turned into line 
which yield more 

Were price ccilings on materials to he 
entirely removed from all building m 
prices would soar immediately, as the cost of 


In some ene 


mms 


iterial 


existing buildings has. They would come 
down until materials were plentiful enough 
so that competition to sell them would force 
a drop 

However, some increase in ceili espe- 
cially in some particular lines, would encour- 
age production and increase supplies. It 


probably would mean construction costs 


lower than now prevail, despite higher ceil- 
ings. Today no builder dares to promise a 
house at a particular tim: Assured of a 
steady supply of materials, h ld pre ¢ 
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delivery. Even were prices a small percent- 
age higher than those now established for 
goods which are scarcely to be had, a finished 
structure probably would cost less than it 
does today, and new houses would be built 
sooner, 


Inflation Is World-Wide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
herein an article which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 11, 1946: 

EcONOMICS AND FINANCE 
INFLATION IS WORLD-WIDE 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


Politically the League of Nations is no 
longer a going concern, but it still publishes 
a monthly bulletin of statistics. Owing to 
the present reticence of governments con- 
cerning their own economic affairs, this bul- 
letin is not as informative as it might be. 
t is pointless, for example, to try to find 
the real values of the world’s currency units 
by consulting the table on exchange rates. 
There one will find, with few exceptions, only 
the official rates, which are stable but mean- 
ingless. One does little better to consult the 
Official cost-of-living indexes. These now 
reflect only legally recognized ceiling prices, 
and not what the majority of people must 
really pay in these countries to get goods. 

The most revealing figures are those re- 
garding notes in circulation. The real in- 
flation in any country is measured by the in- 
crease in its money (and credit) supply. The 
most recent League of Nations Bulletin, in 
an elaborate table, publishes, first for each 
country the amount of money in circulation 
in December 1939, and then monthly figures, 
the majority of which are brought up to 
October of last year. If we take this latest 
iigure in each case, and calculate the per- 
centage of increase it represents over the 
figure for December 1939, we get the follow- 
ing results: 


Canada 
Czechoslovakia 


Finland 

France 

Greece 

OI iti i nner cha tea ahaa hae sabcai 10, 268 
India 


Portugal 
Rumania 


Turkey --_~- 
SORONS TITER a nic ects siamese cca 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Yugoslavia 

In one or two cases it is possible that the 
foregoing figures exaggerate the inflation 
that has taken place. Thus in this country 


the bulk of the means of payment consists 
of bank deposits, which have not increased 
in quite the same proportion as the cur- 
rency. But the table as a whole greatly un- 
derstates the amount of inflation that has 
taken place in the world. In Rumania, for 
example, the latest figure available is for 
April 1945; moreover, it does not include 
6-month Treasury bills which are legal ten- 
der; by the end of 1943 more than 30,000 
million of these had been put into circula- 
tion. The figure for Greece does not re- 
motely indicate the real extent of the infla- 
tion there. By November 1944 there were 
reported to be 2,500,000 million millions of 
drachmae in circulation; since then a new 
drachma, equal to 50,000 million of the old, 
has been substituted. No figure for China 
is available in the table at all, though by 
November 1944 wholesale prices in China had 
risen nearly 22,000 percent above the level 
of 1939. There is no figure in the table, 
either, for Germany, which is apparently 
still being flooded by occupation currency 
by the Russians. Other nations have simi- 
larly been flooded by occupation currency 
not counted in the published figures. 

Here is the real problem of inflation that 
the whole world confronts. It has been 
caused mainly in each country (excluding 
those victimized by war occupation) by 
heavy government spending paid for by 
printing money instead of by taxation. The 
result has been to make money cheap, and 
so to force up prices of goods expressed in 
money. Until these policies are discontinued, 
the problem of inflation is insoluble. It can- 
not be solved by price fixing, and it can- 
not be solved by the proposed Bretton Woods 
Fund, which would try to meet the problem 
by forcing the world’s stronger currencies 
to support the weaker. It can be solved only 
by a return to sound monetary and economic 
policies in each country. 


Eighteenth Congressional District, Cali- 
fornia, Part of Largest Dairy County 
in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the article 
I herewith include with my brief remarks 
is self-speaking to those who have not 
heretofore realized the import of Los 
Angeles County with reference to the 
milk production of the Nation. 

And, Mr. Speaker, as this splendid 
article, written by my friend Schwartz 
of the authoritative magazine, the Cali- 
fornia Dairyman is read, I again state 
that the dairying industry in the eastern 
and northern portion of the Eighteenth 
District, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, is one of the most prosperous and 
painstaking in this great dairy county. 
At the county and State fairs, in the 
milk-testing competition and in the tests 
wherein awards are made, the dairy 
herds in and about Hynes, Clearwater, 
Artesia, Bellflower, Downey, Norwalk 
are all and are always well up toward 
the top—if not at the top. 

Recently, State-wide representatives of 
the dairying and feed industries of Cali- 
fornia were here at Washington. It 
clearly appears that population growth, 
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shortage of feed grown this year, lack of 
supply from usual sources, lack of im. 
ported copra and other needs—these ele. 
ments enter into the need of immediate 
attention to the peculiar problems of re. 
conversion of California in this field. It 
appears California milk and feed pro. 
ducers need a fraction more than do 
those industries in any other State, if 
they are to continue on even keel suf. 
ficient to produce efficiently in this era of 
food shortage. 


I am informed every quart of milk 
bottled there these last few months is at 
1 cent a bottle loss. 

No doubt the OPA is aware and no 
doubt it will conscientiously and immedi- 
ately meet the issues involved. 


DAIRYING IN LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


(By Paul L. Schwartz, Dairy Specialist and 
Industrial Relations, the California Dairy- 
man, Hynes, Calif.) 


Most people know that the State of Wis. 
consin is the largest dairy State in the coun. 
try, that it has the most cows, produces the 
most milk, and that it is referred to as 
America’s dairyland. But very few peo- 
ple are aware of the fact that Los Angeles 
County is the largest dairy county in the 
United States and that the milk producers 
here receive more money for their milk pro- 
duction, annually, than do the dairymen in 
any other of the some 3,076 counties of our 
48 States. For the past fiscal year this 
amounted to $44,423,000, exceeding the com- 
bined total of all other livestock produc. 
ticn, such as poultry and eggs, beef, pork, 
lamb, horses, rabbits, etc., in the county. 
These figures are just about doubled when a 
break-down of cost figures is examined, 
bringing the total sum of nearly #90,000,000 
involved in our local milk production, viz: 


$26, 000, C00 
8, 000, 090 
9, 000, 000 


ed 


43, 500, 000 


87, 923, 000 

Los Angeles County is the biggest money 
dairy county, not because it is one of the 
country’s biggest counties in area, for, on 
the contrary, an exceedingly minor portion 
of the territory is actually utilized in dairy 
operations—but because of the highly pro- 
fessionalized, highly intensified type of pro- 
gressive dairying conducted. 

Unlike other dairy sections of America, Los 
Angeles County has a distinctive, superior, 
and different kind of dairy industry. Climate, 
economics, and a business-versus-a-mode-of- 
life attitude on the part of the dairymen 
are responsible for this peculiarly advanced 
state of dairy affairs. Because of climate, 
we cannot raise our own hay, grain, or 
calves * * * Wwe must draw upon the San 
Joaquin Valley, Lancaster, and Imperial Val- 
ley for our alfalfa hay to the tune of more 
than half a million tons annually. For our 
concentrates, in normal times, we depend 
upon Hawaii, the Philippines, South America, 
east Africa, and other parts of the world in 
addition to our domestic sources—while our 
replacements of burnt-out cows are obtained 
about equally from the central and northern 
part of the State, and from the other 10 West- 
ern and Northwestern States. We are in- 
creasing our cow population in the county 
a little over 10 percent per year. 

The present milking life of a cow in Los 
Angeles County is less than 2 years and some 
dairies are replacing their herds at the rate of 
15 percent per month. Unless a cow can pro- 
duce around 40 pounds of butterfat monthly, 
we cannot afford to keep that cow. That's 











why we top the Nation in milk production, 
averaging more than 400 pounds of fat per 
cow per year, compared to the national aver- 
age of only 180 pounds, and the State average 
of 269 pounds. There are around 1,000 dairy 
producers in the county averaging over 100 
cows per herd, with a value per cow of around 
$200. The county cow population at present 
is close to 125,000. 

Our milk producers devote their entire 


source of revenue, compared to other sec- 
tions of the country where the milk and 
cream check is a secondary and frequently a 
minor source of income. Our Los Angeles 
dairymen have long ago learned to appreciate 
the value and indispensability of high pro- 
ducing cattle. By increasing their butterfat 
yield per cow 220 percent above the national 
yerage, they have trebled their income above 
feed costs. There is still lots of room for 
improvement and bigger profits, as is mani- 
fested by the following compilation of data 
obtained from the dairy-herd-improvement 
associations, showing how sharply income 
over feed costs rises as the production level in- 


creases 
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Nowhere else in the United States, if not 
in the world, is there such a high quality of 
milk produced as there is in Los Angeles 
County. Every dairy barn is compelled by 
law to have running water in it—every cow 
must be washed and scrubbed each time be- 
fore she is milked, twice daily, and this milk 
is delivered twice daily to the processing 
plants in the cities of the county, where it is 
pasteurized, homogenized, bottled, and de- 
livered to the consumer. A small percentage 
of raw milk is distributed, and this is on the 
decrease. Whereas in the big metropolitan 
centers of the country, such as New York 
City, Chicago, et al., their grade A pasteur- 
ized milk contains less than 10,000 bacteria 
per cubie centimeter, our pasteurized milk 
will persistently run around 100 per cubic 
centimeter; in many instances our raw milk 
will average less than 1,000 per cubic centi- 
meter on a yearly average. 

Our cows are out in the sunshine all year 
and producing an abundance of vitamin D 
in their milk. During normal times we sup- 
plement our alfalfa hay and concentrates 
with such highly vitaminized and mineral- 
ized feeds as Hawaiian pineapple, grape 
meal, olive meal, Kuder (orange) meal, rais- 
ins, etc. No other dairy section in the coun- 
try produces such superior quality of milk. 

Milk consumption is still only about half 
what it should be, according to our national 
and State dairy councils, our dieticians, med- 
ical authorities, milk and dairy products 
handlers. Despite VJ-day the demand still 
exceeds the supply of milk, with some 40,000 
gallons daily going to the arméd forces, an 
anfount sufficient to take care of 112,000 
families. 

The Government subsidy, which expires 
next June, has made it possible for our milk 
producers to operate on a profitable basis. 
Most dairymen do not favor subsidies in 
theory and it is hoped that an early an- 
nouncement will be forthcoming regarding 
provisions for sustained butterfat prices to 
the producer in lieu of subsidies. 


‘These are national figures for 1944. Los 
Angeles County values and feed costs are 
about 30 percent higher. 
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Free Market Versus Black Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include herein an 
article by Mr. Henry Hazlitt which ap- 
peared in the New York Times: 

FREE MARKET VERSUS BLACK MARKET 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


“It’s clear to everybody,” said Paul A. Por- 
ter, the new Price Administrator, one day last 
week, “that if price controls were removed 
now, the prices of most goods would rise 
sharply.” 

It is at least clear to everybody that if 
price controls were removed now, the legal 
prices of many goods would rise sharply. 
But it may be doubted whether actual prices 
would rise as much. To the extent that real 
price rises did occur, they would set in 
motion economic forces that would probably 
mean lower actual prices earlier than con- 
tinued price control could bring them. 

As one illustration we may turn to meat. 
Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of Wilson & Co., 
declares that the black market in meat, 
which has been flourishing ever since price 
control was imposed, is “worse now than it 
has ever been.” Large packers such as Wilson 
must buy their livestock at ceiling, and are 
at a distinct disadvantage with black-market 
buyers, who pay overceiling prices and 50 
get a large percentage of the available meat. 
A report from Chicago declared last week that 
the leading packers are largely “out of the 
market” for beef cattle. The result of this 
necessarily is either to intensify the meat 
shortage or to increase the flow through the 
black market. Price control, creating bad 
price relationships, contributes to the beef 
shortage in other ways. Farmers are re- 
luctant to feed animals to a finish because 
outlets have been found for good corn that 
pay off better than feeding to livestock. 

Few persons seem to recognize the major 
role that price-fixing and other forms of 
Government intervention have played in in- 
tensifying the famine abroad. A dispatch 
to this newspaper from Madrid reported that 
the food shortage in Spain, which has been 
acute all winter, became even more acute last 
week as a result of Government decrees di- 
rected against the black market. “The most 
immediate effect was felt among the poorer 
classes, who suddenly found their supply of 
black-market bread cut off. The little black- 
market bread that was available rose in 
price overnight from one and a half pesetas 
for a 150-gram loaf to two and a half pesetas, 
or about 25 cents. The official price is about 
3 cents.” On the same day a dispatch from 
Vienna reported that, according to a study 
by the Austrian official labor chamber, “the 
black market is playing a major role in keep- 
ing the Viennese common man fed, despite 
all reports that only the rich trade there.” 
And it was found that the supplementary 
foodstuffs he buys on the black market above 
the official daily ration cost more than twice 
as much as the whole official ration does. 

Price controllers frequently cite black- 
market prices as if they represented what 
free-market prices would be if price control 
ceased to exist. But there are at least three 
major reasons why black-market prices are 
invariably and sometimes incomparably 
higher than free-market prices would be if 
there were no price control: 
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1. Price control reduces output and creates 
shortages by making it impossible for many 
established producers to continue production. 
The fly-by-night black-market producers who 
strive to take their place never have the same 
capital equipment, efficiency, know-how, or 
honesty; they inevitably produce poorer 
goods at higher costs. 

2. Black-market sellers always add a high 
premium to cover the legal risks they are 
taking. This premium increases—as last 
week's report from Spain illustrates—the 
more energetic and drastic the drive against 
the black market becomes. 

3. Uncontrolled by business ethics, desire 
for good will, or publicity, black-market 
prices are always discriminatory. Different 
prices are asked of different buyers, depending 
upon their individual purchasing power or 
eagerness to get the goods. The markets for 
nylons at $20 and then at $10 a pair are 
skimmed off, for example, before they are 
offered at $6. The buyer in a black market is 
more easily cheated because he is more in the 
dark concerning what the going price actu- 
ally is. For all these reasons black-market 
prices are never a dependable guide to what 
free prices would be in an uncontrolled 
market. 

It is no doubt true that some prices would 
rise sharply if price controls were removed. 
But this very price rise, increasing profit 
margins, woujJd stimulate maximum produc- 
tion, tending to bring the price down again 
as soon as the new production came on the 
market. Prices might, it is true, continue to 
rise in spite of production. because of gov- 
ernmental policies creating a further excess 
of money and credit. But the cure for that 
could only be abandonment of such policies, 
not price control. 





Wretched Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, by unanimous consent, I intro- 
duce the following editorial from the 
Tulsa Daily World, Tulsa, Okla., of March 
22, 1946: 

WRETCHED APPOINTMENTS 

Objections to the appointment of Com- 
modore J. K. Vardaman, Jr., to the board of 
the Reserve bank system have reached the 


stage of accusation and denunciation Al- 
lowing for politics and all that, the hearing 
before a banking committee of the Senate 


has reached a stage in which the people of 
the country must take pained interest. An 
unwilling witness has lately testified to 
doubtful stock deals, and bankers and finan- 
cial men generally have testified the com- 
modore is not well equipped for the duties 
involved. His experience it too limited, even 
if he were entirely in the clear in 
spects. 

This episode is another illustration of the 
talent of President Truman for objectionable 
appointments. He nominated Ed Pauley and 
Commodore Vardaman about the same time. 
The Pauley appointment raised a storm, and 
the utmost the President, the national 
chairman of the Democratic Party and others 
could do failed to land him in a high place 
in the Navy Department. Pauley had been 
mixed into too many deals, and the nomi- 
nation had to be withdrawn. It is humil- 
iating for a President to be turned down 
pointedly and repeatedly. The President 1s 


other re- 
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allowed a great deal of latitude in appoint- 
ments, but the Senate’s constitutional duty 
is to check up on all nominees for the higher 
places in Government. Sometimes, of course, 
this senatorial prerogative is abused, but 
ordinarily the veto power is used with judg- 
ment and conscience. In the matter of the 
two appointments here alluded to it is evi- 
dent the President has persisted in demands 
for confirmation of men who should never 
have been appointed. 

A lasting effect of such instances as that 
of Pauley and Vardaman is that it clouds 
other appointments. These instances are 
likely to produce great curiosity as to other 
nominees. The saying is that Mr. Truman 
is determined to fill the high places with his 
pals from Missouri. Thus doubt is cast in 
advance upon any man from that State 
whom the President may prefer. That, ob- 
viously, can work rank injustice to future 
appointees. We are sure the President did 
not use his better judgment in making the 
two appointments in question, and he was 
particularly unfortunate in his stubbornness. 
He sticks too close to his Missouri friends 
without the use of due diligence in finding 
out if they meet national specifications. 


Large Wholesale Grocery Firm Asks 
Continuation of Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach debate and decision upon the 
subject of OPA, I received a most sig- 
nificant telegram which I herewith in- 
corporate in these few remarks. 

The firm sending me this wire, dated 
March 15, 1946, is one of the oldest and 
largest wholesale grocery firms and dis- 
tributors in the State of California: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 15, 1946. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As wholesale grocers we regard inflationary 
crisis as grave. We urge you to press for 
vigorous action at earliest possible moment. 
Renew without crippling amendments all 
stabilization and _ price-control measures. 
We urge you continue food-subsidy program. 
Our future prosperity and security demands 
price line be held. 

Haas BarucH & Co. 
ROBERT TRIEST, 
Executive Vice President, 


Jackson Day Dinner Address of Hon. 
Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. GOSSETT 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. President, on the 
night of March 23 the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] delivered 
a Jackson Day address in the city of 
Boise, Idaho. It was one of the best 
addresses I have ever heard. and I ask 


unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

When we say Jackson Day our thoughts 
naturally turn to the past and to the fore- 
fathers of America. And when we turn our 
thoughts to our forefathers we naturally 
think of the fundamental principles for which 
they stood and the fundamental principles 
upon which they founded America, of the 
struggles they relentlessly endured to imbue 
the people with the philosophy in which they 
vested their full faith and best interests. 
This was not easy. Indeed, those men must 
have been inspired to have been tenacious 
to the end in fighting for the truths which 
they “held to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” And to secure these rights, “‘to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
curselves and our posterity,” they had the 
ccurage to ordain and to establish the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 
Tiacugh Jacks«n was not President until some 
50 years after the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence he is connected closely in 
our thoughts to those former events sur- 
rounding the foundation of our country be- 
cause he had the same tenacity as our fore- 
fathers in fighting for the perpetuation of 
those fundamental truths laid down for us 
as a pattern to be followed through the years. 
His faith in those truths was such that, at 
the Jefferson Day dinner in cvhe 1830’s, when 
sectionalism ran rampant and threatened the 
unity and the very existence of our country, 
he said: “Our Federal Union—it can and must 
be preserved.” 

In thinking of these broad and expansive 
ideas of fundamental truths, of unalienable 
rights of men, of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, of Jackson as a symbol of all of 
these, why do we gather here tonight and 
partake of a repast worthy of the highest 
praise? You will remember from your his- 
tory that when discord and disunity threat- 
ened the completion of our Constitution, 
Benjamin Franklin dismissed the meeting 
and recalled the delegates back to dinner, 
and after breaking bread with one another, 
that discord and disunity of thought dis- 
solved and they went forward with their work. 
Jackson, too, knew the advantage of fellow- 
men breaking bread together. The idea of 
$100 dinners is not so far from Jackson, 
either; Jefferson, Jackson, and you remem- 
ber the Democratic $1 dinners in Bryan’s 
day. But the $100 dinner is properly named 
after Jackson—for listen to this for one of 
his ordinary White House affairs: 

“About one-half after 6 o’clock we sat 
down to dinner. The table was very splen- 
didly laid and illuminated. There was a 
large chandelier hanging over the middle of 
it with 32 candles besides those on the table, 
mantles and on the piers. The first course 
was soup in the French style; then beef 
bouille, next wild turkey boned and dressed 
with brains; after that fish, then chicken 
cold and dressed white, interlarded with 
Slices of tongue and garnished with dressed 
salad; then canvasback ducks and celery; 
afterwards partridges with sweetbreads and 
last pheasants and old Virginia ham. The 
dishes were placed in succession on the table 
so as to give full effect to the appearance 
and then removed and carved on a side 
table by the servants. The first dessert was 
jelly and small tarts in the Turkish style, 
then blanche mode and kisses with dried 
fruits in them. Then preserves of various 
kinds, after them ice cream and lastly grapes 
and oranges. The wines on the table were 
sherry and port to drink with soups and 
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the first course of meats. When the wild 
turkey and fish were served, Madeira was 
handed and while the wild fowl was eaten 
champagne was constantly poured out by 
the servants; after these were gone throvgh 
with, claret was substituted to be taken with 
the dessert and old sherry was put on to 
drink with the fruits. As soon as all had 
taken what their appetites could possibly 
endure, we left the table and returned to the 
drawing room.” 

Jackson evidently spent a $100 per plate 
for his dinner. We eat all that is good for us 
and give the balance to Democracy’s cause, 
Then we renew our faith in and unite again 
cur efforts to keep perpetual those ideals and 
truths for which the patriots of America lived 
and fought, that we may better carry the 
torch of truth and liberty they lighted for us, 

You people of Idaho are magnificiently ful- 
filling the responsibility which is yours be- 
cause of Idaho’s heritage incident to her 
statehood by electing to the United States 
Senate two Democrats who are wholeheart- 
edly fighting for the President’s program for 
reconversion, peace, and prosperity in Amer- 
ica, for the perpetuation of those truths 
which our forefathers “held to be self-evi- 
dent.” You are, I am sure, fully cognizant of 
the need for keeping these men in the Sen- 
ate. The President needs their support, 
America needs a Democratic Congress now 
to avoid the disasters we suffered following 
the close of World War I, and Idaho can con- 
tribute to the averting of depression and in- 
flation and those maladies now threatening 
our country by returning these men to the 
Senate. 

Your Senator Taytor has in the brief pe- 
riod of a year made a notable record in the 
Senate. He has spoken effectively. He has 
cast his vote for legislation intended to raise 
living standards and conditions of those who 
labor in the field and in the factory, and 
those groups which suffer discrimination. He 
is concerned about small business and has 
been an active member of the Special Com- 
mittee on Small Business, in which connec- 
tion he has participated in committee hear- 
ings in this part of the country. He is 
particularly attentive to grazing and other 
public-lands problems which are of great in- 
terest to our part of the country. But he is 
not narrow in his interests and in his vision. 
He sees that there is great future in the 
United Nations. Senator Taytor is able, 
tireless, and fearless, a representative in 
whom you can take pride. 

You know better than I how well your 
former Governor and now your Senator is 
equipped to represent the people of Idaho. 
He knows your problems because they are his 
problems. As a former Governor, Senator 
GossETT has formed close friendships among 
others who served their States in like capaci- 
ties. There are 28 Members of the Senate 
who are former State chief executives. Sen- 
autor GosseTT has prestige and effectiveness 
because of this experience. 

Seniority in point of service in the Senate 
governs selection of committee chairmen. It 
even determines the rank of individual mem- 
bers on committees. It is a powetful in- 
fluence. The year’s service which Senator 
GosseTr will have put in before the opening 
of the new Congress next January will give 
him a position ranking above all of the new 
men who will be elected this fall. That sén- 
iority means that he will be a much more 
effective force in the Senate for Idaho, for 
the Democratic Party, and for the Nation 
than would a new man in that seat. 

I hope Idaho will find it fitting, when the 
time comes, to return these two men to the 
Senate to help insure the fulfillment of Pres- 
ident Truman’s program, to avert a repeti- 
tion of the disasters of the years following 
the election of a Republican Congress in 1918, 
when the cost of clothing skyrocketed 200 
percent, rents vaulted 54 percent, housefur- 
nishings 179 percent, and sugar 300 percent, 
and about 6,000,000 workers lost their jcbs 











nay rolls decreased almost 50 percent. 
‘catastrophe was followed by the even 
ter Republican boom and bust cycle, cul- 

ng in the great crash of 1929. No one 

, forget those bitter days of America’s 

t unemployment period. 
it to avoid another repetition of a black 
p d in our history let us be constructive 
and use a positive approach. Let us talk 
the concept of full employment for a 
I have lived with that idea from 
nning. It had its origin in Philadel- 
with the Declaration cf Philadelphia of 
Fifty nations from the globe, through 
epresentatives, decided that govern- 
’ aim should be the full employment 
of people. Since 1944 these same nations 
have worked to make that ideal part of their 
1 ical systems. We have incorporated the 
/ » law. The concept will ever be 
r than the actuality, but if there ever 

‘as a governmental practice which promoted 

the concept of providing for the general wel- 
better than the concept of full employ- 
t of the people I do not know where it 
ld be found. That is a gift to our Nation 
mocratic statesmanship. That is a gift 
ir people which may in time overcome 
cycle of booms and depressions. Our 
r tonight is that the concept can be 
» an actuality. It is only from the Re- 
publican side of government that this con- 
t has been sneered at. Cynics, ladies and 
lemen, are not statesmen. Cynics should 

not lead our Goverenment. 

Closely connected with the full-employ- 

é issue is the need to raise substandard 

res. Maintenance of purchasing power 

uires not only jobs, but jobs that will pro- 
vide all the necessities and some of the com- 
forts of life. Good wages are necessary not 
merely because industry can afford to pay 
them, or that they pay for themselves in in- 
reased production, but they are indispen- 
if our economy is to be strong, produc- 
and progressive. No employer of men 
a right to profit because he is unwill- 

g to pay his employees as much as his com- 
petitor. Certain industries, in equity and 

istice as well as in sound economics, must 
not be allowed to exploit their employees by 
paying wages substantially lower than are 
i in other industries. High wages mean 
er markets for goods that stimulate 
homic activity. Economic activity means 
opportunities and business opportunities, 
re profits, and a higher standard of living 

ll. An expanding market is the key to 

ilthy economy. 

The real threat to our economy today is 

t ordinary workers are not able, and may 

tomorrow be able, to meet the ordinary 
expenses with which they are confronted. 

ir suffering is the suffering of the Na- 
tion, for we cannot achieve full production 
and full employment with dragging anchors. 
America can be the promised land where 
well-paid worker does better work, where 
the man who toils, eats three square meals 
1 day, where he is in good health because he 
ws that his needs can be met by his pay 
eck, and that his family is not faced with 

e never-ending cycle of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. 

The current housing shortage is an issue 
replete with political significance. With in- 
creasing numbers of veterans and others un- 

ble to find a place to live, a tense and 
potentially explosive situation has developed. 
There now exists an opportunity to perform 
a real public service that will be appreciated 
and lauded by millions of citizens. There is 
also, by the same token, a made-to-order op- 
portunity for criticism by the opposition if 
effective relief is not provided. But once 

ain we have assumed the positive approach 
in the program submitted by Housing Ad- 
ministrator Wilson Wyatt. Government-in- 
dustry cooperation is the essence of this pro- 
gram, 

All of these constructive programs initi- 
ated for the general welfare of the American 
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people, full employment, an adequate living 
wage, and adequate housing facilities, need 
the continuance of a Democratic Congress to 
insure proper and complete fruition. 

Because of the farsightedness of the Mem- 
bers of our last Congress our returning sol- 
dier boys of World War IT are receiving bene- 
fits far exceeding those granted to veterans 
of any other conflict. Cash benefits for dis- 
ability are higher than those received in any 
other country. Educational benefits, unem- 
ployment compensation, and special loan as- 
sistance has been made available to veterans 
for the first time. Free medical care for 
service-connected disability is available to all 
veterans. Care for mnon-service-connected 
disability is available to all veterans wh» are 
unable to pay for such care, provided that 
bed space is available in a veterans’ hospital. 
A total of 300,009 veterans were receiving col- 
lege educations at Government expense in 
February 1946. By September, an estimated 
750,000 will be benefiting in this way. But 
the farsightedness of our last Congress ex- 
tends beyond these personally received bene- 
fits. Through these benefits extended we 
have assured America of her future leader- 
shin. 

Under the Democratic leadership of our 
late President Roosevelt a firm foundation 
was laid for lasting world peace. Under 
President Truman this policy is going for- 
ward to fruition, with full participation of 
the United States in the United Nations Or- 
ganization. In the field of foreign relations 
lies America’s opportunity for her greatest 
contribution to the world. Again we need to 
avert a repetition of a black spot in our his- 
tory. And again we need a Democratic Con- 
gress to give the proper support needed from 
America to the United Nations Organization. 

In 1918, just after World War I ended, the 
people elected a Republican Congress. The 
first thing the Republicans did was to scuttle 
the League of Nations—the instrument 
which then gave some promise of future 
peace. They scuttled it not by frontal at- 
tack, but by loading it down with reserva- 
tions which made cooperation between the 
United States and other nations impossible. 

A forewarning of what may happen if a 
Republican Congress is elected in 1946 was 
given last November when 16 Republican 
Senators joined Senator Ropert A. Tart (Re- 
publican of Ohio) in an attempt to put 
through amendments which would have 
emasculated the United Nations Organiza- 
tion bill to such an extent as to have made 
it impossible for the United States to play 
a really effective role in effecting and main- 
taining the peace. This forewarning was 
given in even sharper terms when Senator 
Tart, his crippling amendments having gone 
down to defeat, could not bring himself to 
vote “yes” on the United Nations Organiza- 
tion bill itself. There were five other Repub- 
lican Senators who joined Senator Tart in 
voting “no.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have talked poli- 
tics because this is a political rally. But 
after all, there is a deeper significance in all 
that we do and say at times like this. 
America slipped to her lowest moral, political, 
and national position in 1919, 1920, 1921 and 
1922. We can glibly say that that was all a 
result of the war. It was not entirely, of 
course, because men's selfishness got the 
better of them. It was because of ambitious 
persons both here and elsewhere wanted to 
control government not for the benefit of 
the people, but for their own benefit. The 
years 1919 to 1922 were more costly to our 
people than was World War I, itself. The 
loss of world leadership and the slipping 
away from idealism, the turning of our backs 
upon responsibility, the turning out of the 
light of civilization, and an invitation for the 
whole world to turn to sordidness, all that 
was the blight. In its wake, that movement 
toward world dictatorship, partisan killings 
and revolution came. Also, the mighty de- 
pression engulfed us and the whole world. 
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Men in Idaho lost their farms because other 
men in Idaho lost their respect for Ameri- 
can idealism. I could go on painting the 
black picture indefinitely. I do not wish to, 
it is too sad. Still, we have today all of the 
opportunity to repeat our mistakes of that 
time. Then too, the world over is develop- 
ing selfish, ambitious trends. Who is to guide 
this Nation during this fateful period? Who 
rescued us from the depression? What 
leadership is responsible for our changed : 






titude in world relations? What leadership 
is responsible for our enlarged notions about 
money? You may answer that for your- 
selves. But as long as the memory of his- 
tory remains, it was the Republican lead- 
ership under Harding, Coolidge, and Hoove: 
that led us down. And the people in 1932 
realized that those men and their philoso- 
phy could not get us up. The American 


people turned to a finer leadership. They 
got it and not once have they been dis- 
solutioned. Hope was restored to our land 
prosperity to our people. Idealism has not 
been tramped in the mud, and victoriously we 
have won another war. That is the leader- 
ship for us. It is for us here tonight to say 
to ourselves and to our fellow citizens—We 
are not turning our backs on that leadership 
we are sustaining it, and we will see the 
victory for democracy at hom inved and 
the victory for democracy in the world as- 
sured. 








President Gravely Mistaken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very interesting 
editorial entitled “President Gravely Mis- 
taken,” published in the Arkansas Demo- 
crat, of Little Rock, Ark., of March 26, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT GRAVELY MISTAKEN 
President Truman is making a grave n 
take, It is evident that the American people 
do not want the program he has urged on 
Congress—a program of increased Federal 
bureaucracy, mcre Federal bossing of the 
Nation's affairs, and continued heavy taxin 
to finance this socialistic course. 

Many of the President’s own 
revolted against his demands. His housin 
plan is an illustration. The House, in pass- 
ing this, stripped it of a provision for huge 
subsidies to buiiding-material manufac- 
turers and other dangerous features. And 
about 140 Democrats either voted agains 
these features, with Republicans who 
posed them, or didn’t vote at all. 

Yet the President keeps insisting that Con- 
gress enact his whole bureaucratic spending 
program. Congress is not to listen to the 
voice of the people, whom it represents. It 
is to do as the White House says, and thereby 
violate the first principle of our democracy, 
which is that the people rule through the 
Congress they elect. 

Again, in his Jackson Day speech, the 
President railed at Congress for refusing to 
obey him, instead of representing the peo- 
ple. With exceedingly bad grace, he virtu- 
ally charged that the 140 Democrats wh« 
refused to accept his housing plan ! 
controlled by a “real estate lobby.” 
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No doubt there is such a lobby. But since 
‘when, under the American system, has it 
been all wrong for a private interest to try 
to influence Congress, and entirely proper 
for any bureau to swarm down on Congress 
with all the persuasion and pressure-group 
backing it can muster? 

To make a bad matter worse, Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace has urged that Democrats 
who refuse to support administration meas- 
ures he purged from the party. Who is Wal- 
lace to set himself up as the party’s high 
priest and sacred oracle? He was a rebel 
in the Republican Party he left to become a 
vev ealer. And when he urges dissenting 

crats to return to the ideals of Jefferson, 
esses an astonishing ignorance of 
n’s political principles. 

n stood iron-fronted for simplicity 
and economy in the Federal Government, 
for State rights, for freedom of thought, 
speech, and action; for strict adherence to 
the Constitution; and—of special interest in 
connection with the housing bill—against 
bounties of every kind. 

It is for those very principles that the 
revolting Scuthern Democrats are contend- 
ing now. Senator McCLELLAN voiced the 
spirit of just that type of democracy in his 
Jackson Day dinner speech in Little Rock. 
He put in vigorous words many of the things 
that have been in the minds of Arkansas 
pecple. And Governor Laney added em- 
phasis to them with his own similar views. 

Let’s hear no more of such European dic- 
tator stuff as purging men from the party. 
No man can set the party’s course—neither 
a convert to it, nor the President himself. 
Only the people have that right. The Presi- 
dent shculd recognize that fact, should re- 
spect Congress as the voice of the people, 
and should accept it as such, and get in step 
with it. Every consideration of national and 
party welfare pleads with him to act with 
that wisdom. 


Black Market in Meats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning Mr. R. J. Eggert, associ- 
ate director, marketing department, 
American Meat Institute, made a state- 
ment before the House Committee on 
Agriculture revealing the results of a sur- 
vey of retail meat sales in 11 representa- 
tive cities throughout the United States. 
This survey presents certified factual re- 
sults of their findings as to extent of 
actual black market in meats. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the statement of Mr. Eggers, as 
follows: 

Between February 26 and March 28, 1946, 
the Statistical Research Co., of Chicago, and 
C. C. Chappelle Co., Chicago, two well-known 
independent marketing-survey agencies, sur- 
veyed 11 cities from coast to coast for the 
purpose of determining the relation of actual 
retail selling prices on meats to OPA retail 
ceiling prices. 

These market-survey agencies did not 
question meat dealers about prices. The pro- 
cedure followed was that the agency used 
impartial housewife shoppers to actually pur- 
chase several thousands of cuts of meat from 
retailers in the ordinary course of business, 


All types of retail stores were shopped in all 
types of neighborhoods. In all, one or more 
cuts of meat were purchased by shoppers in 
1,563 stores in 11 different cities. 

For the purpose of determining the trend 
Washington, D. C., was shopped twice, the 
first time ending February 28 and the second 
time ending March 27. 

Veighing of the meat was done by compe- 
tent members of the staff of the research 
agencies. Meats were graded by qualified 
meat experts on leave from the Quartermaster 
Corps of the United States Army, who were 
retained by research agencies. 

I believe this study to be conservative for 
the following reasons: 

1. The study was limited to retail stores 
since there was no practical way to shop 
hotels, restaurants, and night clubs. 

2. All purchases were made by housewife 
shoppers, stransers to the meat retailer. 

3. The purchases represented only the spe- 
cific cuts of meat that were available to the 
shopper at the time. Many stores said they 
were out of cuts requested. 

4. There were a sizable number of cuts 
that were prepared in such a way that it was 
impossible to price them under OPA regula- 
tions. 

Excluding the second Washington, D. C., 
survey, of the 1,803 stores in the 11 cities, 
over-the-ceiling prices were charged in 83 
percent, or in over four out of five stores. 

The percentage of stores by cities charging 
overceiling prices were as follows: 79 per- 
cent of the stores in New York City, 85 per- 
cent of the stores in Newark, 77 percent of 
the stores in Providence, 81 percent of the 
stores in Washington, 91 percent of the stores 
in Chicago, 85 percent of the stores in In- 
dianapolis, 86 percent of the stores in Mil- 
waukee, &9 percent of the stores in Memphis, 
94 percent of the stores in Houston, 84 per- 
cent of the stores in Denver, 84 percent of 
the stores in Los Angeles. 

The average for the 11 cities showed that 
83 percent of the stores were over the ceiling. 
In other words, housewives have less than 
one chance in five of buying meat in stores 
in these 11 cities at OPA legal prices. 

Overceiling charges in the New York area 
which includes New York City, Providence, 
R. I., and Newark, N. J., with a combined 
population of over 8,000,000 people, classified 


according to the cuts by species, show as 
follows: 





Cuts | Amount over 

bought aera re 
over | | 

ceiling 


Nay > | orea 
(perceut)| Cents | Percent 





42 
40 
17 
28 


| 33 


In the same area the average overcharges 
and the extreme overcharges were as follows: 





Percent over ceiling 


All meat 


bougnt Highest 


197 
262 
129 
118 


262 


Thus, it is seen from the above that in the 
New York area, when hundreds of cuts of 
meat purchased are all combined, that for 
every dollar the housewife has to spend for 
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meat at OPA legal ceilings, she pays a 21-cent 
tax to the black market. 

The first survey of Washington, D. C., made 
February 27 and 28, shows as follows: 


Cuts 
bought 
over 

ceiling | 
(percent) | 
| | 


Amount over 


Cents Pere 


Tegether 


The following figures show overcharges on 
all meats purcnesed and the extreme over- 
charges for Washington. 


| Percent over ceiling 


| 
| All meat | 
bought 


118 
110 
Ho 


100 


The second survey of Washington, D. C., 
completed Wednesday, March 27, has not, as 
yet, been analyzed by the agency. However, 
the ayency advises me that the second sur- 
vey shows that the black market in Wash- 
ington is more widespread and at a higher 
percent mark-up than the first one. A sum- 
mary of this second survey will be filed with 
the committee when tabulated. 

The tables attached show the result of 
the survey for each of the 11 cities which 
have a combined population of nearly 15,- 
000,000 people. An analysis of this summary 


for all 11 cities attached shows the follow- 
ing: 


Cuts 
bought 
over 
ceiling 
(percent) } 


Amount ove: 
Cents | Percent 


| 
74 
75 
55 


€4 | 


The average and extremes in overcharges 
for the 11 cities combined are as follows: 


| 
Percent over ceiling 


All meat | 


bought | Highest 


An analysis of the surveys shows that over- 
charges are widespread and flagrant. Illegal 
mark-ups are not limited to the higher- 
valued cuts consumed by higher-income 
groups. As a matter of fact, in some areas 
the overcharge was higher in percentage on 
the lower-grade cuts ordinarily purchased by 
the workingman. In some of the cities the 
over-ceiling prices were much higher in 
stores located in the lower-income areas than 








elsewhere. It is clear from the surveys that 
all segments of our people, rich and poor, 
are paying black-market prices. 

The survey also shows that all types and 
sizes of stores charge over ceiling prices. 

In January and February 1944 the Office 
of Price Administration made a study of 
retail meat dealer compliance with OPA 
regulations under supervision of Mr. Joseph 
A. Thornton, head of the Food Trade Rela- 
tions Branch of the OPA, and surveyed 11 
cities in North Dakota, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Iowa, and South Dakota. This 
survey shows that more than 2 years ago 
that of the cities surveyed from 81 to 100 
percent of the retail stores were yiolating 
maximum prices and that the above-ceiling 
prices ranged from 3 percent to 14 percent. 

This survey doesn’t purport to show why 
over-ceiling charges are made. Whether the 
store makes them for profit, or whether the 
price charged was the usual and ordinary re- 
tail mark-up from an over-ceiling wholesale 
price. Neither does the survey attempt to 
show whether the over-ceiling charges were 
willful and deliberate, the result of confu- 
sion, or the inability to understand the com- 
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plicated retail ceilings. I am sure that re- 
tailers don’t like the black market any better 
than the rest of us. 

The study does show that from coast to 
coast: 

1. Illegal prices on some cuts of meat are 
twice the ceiling and in a few instances three 
times the legal price. 

2. Overceiling prices were charged in 83 
percent of the stores. 

3. Sixty-eight percent of the cuts pur- 
chased were over the ceiling by an average 
of 29 percent. 

4. The average overcharge on all cuts pur- 
chased, including those sold below ceilings, 
those sold at ceilings, and those sold over 
ceilings, was 20 percent. 

5. That the black-market inflation in meat 
is increasing. 

In other words, the housewife has to spend 
$1.20 for the amount of meat that she could 
buy for $1 at OPA ceilings. If the amount 
paid for meat above the ceiling is as much 
over throughout the entire country as in the 
11 cities surveyed, the overceiling expenses 
to the consumer for his meat is in excess of 
$1,250,000,000. 


TaBLE 1—How the black market affects consumer meat prices—Summary results of a 








New York 
Providence 





i) 


. Number of cuts of 


| 
1 Number of stores 
wilted. <2 ccedieos 1, 803 401 35 
meat purchased... - 














3. Percentage of stores 
selling one or more 
cuts over ceiling_._- 9) 7 8 
4. Percentage over ceil- } 
ing on all meat | 
bought: | 
ae 31 30 
VGGE dddtbodial: 2u 32 
Vem ct nn 8 7 
PO péncdtentees 15 19 
Tih cen ai} _2i 
5. Highest percentage 
overcharge: New York area 
OGlinckecsstus 197 
a 262 
OID aati 129 
Por is -iehaaiahhaaad 118 
All items_...... 262 


Chicago, and C. C, Chapelle Co., Chicago, February 1946. 
‘ Average weighted by population. 


Washington 





coast-to-coast survey * 
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Source: Shopping surveys made by independent, reliable market research agencies; Statistical Research Co., 


TABLE 2—How the black market affects consumer meat prices—summary results of coast- 
to-coast survey * 























iicago, and C. C. Chapelle Co., Chicago, February 1946, 
* Average weighted by population. 
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Congress Should Continue and Increase 
Work of Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the agricultural appropriation bill 
for the coming year does not provide 
more money and more liberal regulations 
for the administration of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. I think that it is a 
sad mistake to sidestep this organization. 
Their powers should be increased, their 
loans should be liberalized, and the limit 
of loans should be increased. 

The Farm Security Administration has 
done a grand job in my district. To help 
the veterans its work is needed more now 
than ever before. 

Mr. Speaker, to give an idea of how 
important the work of this agency is I 
want to include in the record what this 
agency has accomplished in my district. 
A glance at the record more than proves 
its worth. Why are we slighting this 
agency while at the same time we are 
squandering billions abroad? 

Loans gade in Tenth Congressional District, 

Wisconsin, by the Farm Security Adminis- 


tration from inception of program through 
Dec. 31, 1945 











' 
Reha- Emer 
bilita- | Farm | gency 
Counties Total tion owner-| (feed 

(farm ship seed 

plan) el 
Burnett__. 799 218 26 
Pe ididbsccimicuiad 1, 179 319 47 R) 
| 1, 527 500 18 1, 009 
a 1, 081 316 71 644 
GS das cdcaocn 545 145 | 8 | 392 
I ried d a madiieal 721 345 65 | 311 
Sawyer........-. 700 210 2 466 
Taylor at 1, 397 605 139 | 653 
Washburn_-._....-- 1, 218 291 39 | SRS 
Vilas... ‘ 165 31 2] 13 
anaes | 278 72 1} a 
Ashland. . 633 152 10 | 471 
Bayfield__....... --| 982 232 23 677 
Douglas | 99} 247 2 629 

Tete. ....... 12,074} 3,683} 496 7,89 


Number of active and collection only FSA 
families in Tenth Congressional District, 
Wisconsin 








| | Activ Colles 
Active | Active | emer- tion 
Coun reha- farm gency only 
bilita- | owner (feed reha- 
tion | ship eed, bilit 
| , ete ‘ 
penne fan = 
! ; 
Burnett_..... _— 6 20 15 ‘ 
BM ndesana | 87 5 | 51 | 2 
BO Adiialstannosdeleilt 148 13 | 11 | 
aici en deihiiiis | 57 | 57 | 6} S 
Oneida-...-. 29 | 6 | 25 | 
Rusk_._. 87 59 | 22 | 22 
Sawyer. | si | 20 | 16} i 
oo. | 19} 117] 7 | 
Washburn | 70 33 | 7] 
Vilas : | 5 2) +} 
Iron... ae | 7 ] 1} 
i ainictenitiiinne } 36 6 | 43 
Bayfield. | 41 18 | 6 | 
i Baptccsbes | 36 | 19 11 | 
. ee 4 856 | 
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Number of FSA families in Tenth Congrzs- 
- sional District, Wisconsin, who have paid 
their FSA loans in full 


| | 
Paid 
emer- 
|, : 
| 
} 
| 


Burnett 

Lincoln. 

Polk 

Price 

Oneida a ae ( 

Rusk Ee £27 | 21 | 6 
Paw ver - 

Taylor : ee 2% 355 22 


Wasiburn 7 70 | 6 


Amount of money loaned 
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in Tenth Congressional District, 


Number of FSA families in Tenth Congres- 
sional District, Wisconsin, who have paid 
their FSA loans in full—Continued 





Paid 
farm 
owner- 
ship 


emer- 

gency 
(feed, 
seed, 
etc.) 


Paid 
| (rehabil- | 
| itation) 


| Paid 
| 


——_—— —— _ -- — — — — 


55 
45 
132 
226 | 


Wisconsin, by the Farm 


Security Administration From inception of ogres rough Dec. 31, 1945 


| 
: aide Cumulative 
County FSA advances 


| 


$364, 041. 97 | $242, 


506, 671. 08 | 
779, 960. 06 | 
417, 128. 28 
144, 581. 27 | 
633, 603. 96 | 
344, 645. 49 
985, 584. 20 
461, 020. 66 | 
23, 559, &5 
58, 200, 47 
192, 754. £4 
265, 830. 38 
312, 664. $8 


5, 491, 


247. 69 | 
| 


Lincoln’s Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 12, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, many books 
have been written about Abraham Lin- 
coln, but the subject’ is never exhausted. 
Recently Mr. Hugh D. Hart, a native and 
former citizen of Arkansas and at present 
a prominent life-insurance executive in 
the State of Illinois, published a book 
entitled “Lincoln, the Man of the Ages.” 
The closing passage of his epic poem in 
prose is as follows: 

When storms arise, the crisis always raises 
up the man. 

The hurricane will ever breed the wielder of 
a wand 

To tone the elements to sublimity and calm. 

Whoever’ says a sturm cannot subside, 

Or man can never walk, as Christ, upon the 
Waves, 

Knows not those undertones of destiny 

Which men like Lincoln brought beneath 
their sway. 

All nations and all tribes of men have crises. 

The disposal of themselves and of the price- 
less things they cherish 

Are now and then put to the buffeting of 
unruly seas; 

But as the crescendo of a crisis grows, 

Like a tidal wave upon a placid ocean, 

Somewhere, somehow, a sailor brings his 
shaken ship to port; 

The tumult dies, the perilous waves go down, 

Obeying a captain who calls his shipmates 
to the deck, 

To conquer a tempest. 


This beautiful tribute reflects the high 
conception which America has of the 
spiritual qualities that were inherent in 


Cumulative 
principal 
repayments 


3, 649, 58 


| Total principal | 


: Unpaid prin- 
interest and interest | 


| 
Cumulative 
| 

| payments 


| cipal balance 
— 
$43,877.71 | $286,726.94 $121, 192. 
50, 730. 5f 393, 712. 95 33, 688, 7: 
85, 510. 4¢ 629, $95. 22 235, 475. 3 
43, 151. 04 | 313, 304. 85 ; O74. 
14, 265. 4° 124, 416. 45 34, 430. 25 
64, 036.47 | 444, 814. 62 252, 825. 
23, 53% 238, 953. 45 | 39, 231. 46 
704. €0 696, 767. 17 397, 521. 7: 
3.17 370, 199. 26 141, 824. 5 
, 956. 09 | 17, 112. $2 , 402. 
, 415. 20 | 57, 180. 28 | 8, 435. 30 
21, 064. 26 | 164, 326. 11 
31, 783. C9 | 221, 179. 75 6, 434. 32 
32, $82. 2: j 4, 900 nD 


32, $82. 23 


1, $41, 663. 42 





239, 603. 76 | 
| 


the life of Abraham Lincoln. Many 
splendid influences contributed to this 
leadership and none of the many re- 
ligious organizations in which he ex- 
pressed an interest have an exclusive 
claim upon him. Lincoln’s parents and 
also his stepmother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, 
were members of a Baptist congregation 
and Lincoln more than once paid tribute 
to their religicus life. He attended the 
Episcopal Church in Springfield with his 
wife and in Washington often went to 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 

Recently my attention was called to 
an incident involving the Foundry 
Methodist Church in Washingon which 
he sometimes attended. It was then lo- 
cated at Fourteenth and G Streets NW. 
One Sunday morning after a stirring 
missionary sermon by Bishop Matthew 
Simpson, Lincoln expressed a desire to 
contribute to the missionary society 
sponsored by the church, and sent a con- 
tribution of $150 to the organization. 
The Foundry Church commemorates this 
event in a beautiful stained glass window 
which has a reproduction of the certifi- 
cate issued to the President by the book 
concern in New York and which, in a 
gold frame, was hung in the White House 
until his tragic death. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

This certifies that His Excellency 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States 
of America, is constituted a life director of 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church by the payment of one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


Bishops E. S. JANES, DAviIp TERRY. 


One of the most eloquent tributes to 
Abraham Lincoln’s faith was that of 
John Hay, who served as one of the great 
President’s private secretaries. Speak- 
ing at the one hundredth anniversary of 


590, 019. 49 


Abra- 
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the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church on November 16, 1903, he said: 


Whatever is remembered or whatever lost, 
we ought never to forget that Abraham Lin- 
coln, one of the mightiest masters of state- 
craft that history has known, was also one 
of the most devoted and faithful servants 
of Almighty God who have ever sat in the 
high places of the world. From that dim 
and chilly dawn when, standing on a railway 
platform in Springfield, half veiled by falling 
snowflakes from the crowd of friends and 
neighbors who had gathered to wish him 
Godspeed on his momentous journey, he 
acknowledged his dependence on God and 
asked for their prayers, to that sorrowful yet 
triumphant hour when he went to his ac- 
count, he repeated over and over in every 
form of speech his faith and trust in that 
Almighty Power who rules the fate of men 
and nations. 


This statement reflects the deep ap- 
preciation of our people for the profound 
and inspiring faith of Abraham Lincoln. 


One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Beginning of Struggle for 
Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
marks I made over Station WINX on 
March 23, 1946, on the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the struggle for Greek inde- 
pendence. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Today marks the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth year since the beginning cf the struggle 
for Greek independence. One hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, on March 25, 1821, 
small band of Greeks raised the blue and 
white flag of the cross. One hundred and 
twent-five years ago began that long and 
agonizing struggle for the liberation of 
Greece from the tyranny of the old Turkish 
Empire. For 7 years the soil of Greece was 
harrowed and reddened in the struggle for 
freedom, but at the end of the 7 years the 
courage of the peop!e and the valiant leader- 
ship of her patriots prevailed and culminated 
in the establishment of independence. 

Then, as now, Greece received the mcral 
and material support of the American people. 
The historic fact is that the strong bonds cf 
Greek and American friendship were forged 
and tempered during that struggle. 

President James Monroe voiced the senti- 
ment of the people of the United States 
when he declared in his messege to Congress 
on December 3, 1822: “The mention of Greece 
fills the mind with the most exalted senti- 
ments and arouses in our bosoms the best 
feelings of which our nature is susceptible. 
Superior skill and refinement in the ars, 
heroic gallantry in action, disinterested 
patriotism, enthusiastic zeal and devotion 
in favor of public and personal liberty are 
associated with our recollections of ancient 
Greece. That such a country should have 
been overwhelmed and so long hicden, as 











++ were. from the world under a gloomy 
de spotism has been a cause of unceasing and 
deep regret to generous minds for ages past. 
It was natural, therefore, that the reappear- 
ance of those people in their original char- 
acter, contending in favor of their liberties, 


should produce that great excitement and 
sympathy in their favor which have been so 


signally displayed throughout the United 
’ A strong hope is entertained that these 

» will recover their independence and 
re e their equal station among the 
nations of the earth.” 


Greece became the first nation in Europe, 
after France, to follow the leadership of the 
new United States of America in breaking 


,wav from the tyranny and blind reactionism 
of older Europe. The period following the 
Greek revolution marked the turning point 
between the old and the new forms of gov- 


ernment on the Continent. The Greek revo- 

tion was a people’s war—a war to secure a 
more democratic way of life for all oppressed 
pecple everywhere. 


The road to freedom had been long and 
dificult. In all, the Greeks revolted 18 
18 revolts occurred before 1821 and 
freedom was not fully won throughout the 
nation until 1828. 

Throughout the long history of Greece in 
times of freedom and in times of oppression, 
the Greek mind has tenaciously clung to the 
ideal of liberty, and the Greek spirit up- 

lds the principle that life is of small value 

nless freedom is secure. 


In the world of today, and in the im- 
mediate past, the people of Greece have not 
deviated from these historic principles. The 


ks have always wanted to live in peace as 
have the people of the United States, and 
t have always fought to preserve their 





neient faith when threatened. 

Early in World War II—in 1940—without a 
declaration of war, fascist Italy treacherously 
tacked the Greek nation. Mussolini had 
g planned this well-organized drive 
ainst Greece. He chose a time when 
Greece was endeavoring in all good faith to 
naintain neutrality, and when Greece was 

at its lowest ebb in military preparedness. 
Remaining true to its history and to the 
Greek spirit, the nation rose and astonished 
1ot only the would-be aggressor but the 
world at large in crushing the Fascist attack. 
Mussolini appealed to Hitler, who began his 
ruthless drive on Greece at a time when 
oughout the area of conflict the Allies 
were deployed and held down on battle fronts 
from Egypt to Iceland. All that could be 
given to Greece was a token support by Great 
Britain and that was not enough to hold off 
the inevitable and bitter victory of Germany 
in Greece. The Greek people met the Nazi 
ult with courage and skill. Again and 
in they held back the Nazi armies where 
| alone was a deciding factor. They had 
ttle equipment; they had poor communica- 
they had little food; they had only 
eir indomitable purpose and love of free- 
dom to help them in the hopeless struggle. 
Here, once again, the sharp hills and rugged 
\- 


t} 


lleys of Greece were brightened by the re- 
ndling of the light which shines through- 
ut the history of that nation from Ther- 
ylae to Roupel. This one-sided conquest 
! Greece was so bitterly contested that the 
7-planned German attack on Russia was 
ed for.several precious weeks and gave 
at Britain the time necessary’ to 
‘trengthen her forces throughout the Medi- 
rranean area, 
After the German conquest had been com- 
eted and that cruel and autocratic war 
hine had begun the spoliation of the 
n the people of Greece did not stop 
ing. Their nation and the people were 
ying a terrible price to the Nazi conquerors, 
ut the spirit of Greede remained uncon- 
quered. The people of Greece, individually 
and a nation, became a secret army be- 
ind the lines—a dangerous and silent foe 
Within the enemy’s camp. 


ry 


( 
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From Great Britain, and later the United 
States, calls went forth over hidden radio 
stations, by secret message and by secret 
agent, to the people of Greece to continue 
the struggle; to sabotage the plans of the 
enemy by destroying the physical wealth of 
the nation. They were urged to demolish 
their own bridges, railways, public buildings, 
public utilities, dams and waterways, ports, 
and all other facilities that might aid the 
Nazis in the further conquest of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Despite deliberate starvation and persecu- 
tion by Nazi Germany, following the occupa- 
tion of Greece, the people continued their 
silent struggle and support of the cause of 
the United Nations. Innocent hostages were 
shot by the hundreds, entire villages were 
wiped out, churches and museums were 
systematically plundered of famous and 
priceless classic antiquities. 

During these dark days the Red Cross 
and the Greek War Relief under the direc- 
tion of the United States and the Canadian 
Governments did what they could to alle- 
viate the horrors imposed by the conquerors 
of the Greek people. Since the termination 
of the war the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration has taken 
over the enormous job of administering to 
the immediate needs of the nation. But re- 
lief, as necessary as it is, is not alone suffi- 
cient. Greece must rebuild from the ground 
up. Its transportation system is largely de- 
stroyed; its bridges broken; its waterways 
mined and blocked; its ports disorganized. 
Inflation has depleted and is now in the 
process of destroying the economic structure 
throughout Greece. The health of the peo- 
ple has been undermined. 

I again repeat that Greece has paid a 
terrible price for its part in the war against 
Germany and Italy. In January of this year 
I visited Greece as a member of the Mead, 
formerly Truman, Committee investigating 
the disposal of surplus property abroad. I 
can testify to the fact that Greece has many 
serious economic and political problems to 
be solved in the years ahead. These prob- 
lems can only be worked out on a satisfactory 
basis by hard work on the part of the 
people of Greece together with financial aid 
and a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems on the part of the other nations 
of the world. 

It should be the aim of the other members 
of the United Nations to render assistance 
for the reconstruction of war-torn nations 
so that these countries may be able to help 
themselves in the vast job of reconstruction. 
It would not, in my opinion, be construc- 
tive to make any of these nations economic 
or political dependents of the great powers. 
However, with the energy historically in- 
herent in the Greek people and supplied with 
the necessary tools with which to work, I 
am satisfied that they can work out their 
problems and once again Greece will take 
her rightful place among the family of 
nations. 

The Greek Nation responded magnificently 
to the invasions by Italy and Germany. It 
responded with courage, in full knowledge 
of the cost to itself, to the pleas made by 
the Allies to destroy German plans during 
the occupation by Germany. Promises of 
future aid helped them to carry on through 
the trying period of the cccupation in the 
hope that Greece would rise again. This 
hope, that their nation might one day re- 
build, aided by those whom they supported 
in hours of peril, cannot be forgotten. 

United States citizens of Greek extraction, 
from California to Maine, from Washington 
to Florida, have magnificently responded to 
the call of our country both in war and 
peace. You have served this Nation on the 
fields of battle, in its factories and fields. 
In your homes you have taught and lived the 
American faith with deepest devotion and 
purpose. Through the great fraternal order 
of American Hellenic Educational Progressive 
Association you have bought substantial 
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quantities of war bonds. You comprise one 
of the most law-abiding elements of our pop- 
ulation, and above all, you have contributed, 
in the past to the development and progress 
of this great country of ours 

For better or for worse the world has 
entered the atomic age. In the hands of 
man now rests at one and the same time the 
power of total world destruction or the open- 
ing of a new golden age. 

We have a choice to make. The world will 
either be governed by a body of international 
law or by force. It is my firm belief that the 
average man in every country has a deep- 
rooted desire to see international law and 
order prevail but this does not mean law 
and order imposed upon the weak by the 
strong. It does not mean the subjugation 
and regimentation of small nations by great 
and powerful nations. It does not mean 
that any country has the right to put itself 
above the law. 

As the American people have felt a great 
appreciation for the cultural and political 
heritages handed down by the Greek people 
which have had a profound bearing on de- 
velopments of all nations, so the Greeks have 
had a great appreciation of American politi- 
cal institutions and the great developments 
that have been accomplished by free men in 
the new world. 

We have just come through a great war to 
help free from a Nazi and Fascist bondage 
peoples who otherwise would have been en- 


slaved, perhaps for generations yet to come. 
Men and women who love freedom and be- 
lieve that the greatest development for hu- 
manity is possible only under such condi- 


tions are bound to be concerned at storm 
warnings in any part of the world which 
indicate that force is to supplant reason. 

As a Member of the Senate of the United 
States I am pleased to join in these cere- 
monies today in paying tribute to a nation 


with a great history and tradition. Given 
peace and a chance for constructive and pro- 
ductive effort I am confident that Greece 


has much to again offer the wi 
ahead. 


rid in the years 





Housing Tussle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Housing Tussle,” written by 
Frederick C. Othman, and published in 
the Washington Daily News, the issue of 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946. The article 
refers to a series of remarks made by Wil- 
son W. Wyatt and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana | Mr. CAPEHART] on the 
subject of housing. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REconpD, 
as follows: 





HOUSING TUSSLE 


(By Frederick C. Othman) 


Nobody can build anyth I 
read in the papers, unless he’s var vet L 
who wants to build a house 

Now we've got Wilson W. Wyatt, the H - 
ing Expediter, before the § Banking 
Committee, seeking a new | vhich would 
give him the power to get built before the 
end of next year 2,700,021 he heads 
of former soldiers. 

Everybody agrecs the idea’s elegant. But 
everybody—and I mean that literally—has a 
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different idea how to doit. So let’s watch the 
dapper Mr. Wyatt sweat out the crease in his 
pants, rumple his hair, and unhook his collar 
pin arguing with some Senators who think 
he’s got what they call the czar complex. 

Senator HoMeR CaPeHart, of Indiana, said 
the trouble with Mr. Wyatt was that he was 
a hard-working, conscientious man. The 
Senator said he had no doubt Mr. Wyatt 
would build 2,000,000 houses in 2 years. 

“But give me the power that this bill gives 
you,” added Senator CaPEeHarT, “and I could 
build 5,000,000 houses. Why, you can upset 
the entire economy of this Nation.” 

“Only I don’t intend to,” Mr. Wyatt in- 
sisted. 

“And you could requisition every one of the 
125,000 motortrucks that come off the as- 
sembly line each month and use them in the 
building industry,” the Senator continued. 
“And——” 

“Yes, but 
rupt. 

“You could take all the plywood, all the 
copper, all the brass, all the light bulbs, and 
use them in veterans’ housing,’ Senator 
CAPEHART added. 

“But I wouldn’t do all those things,” Ex- 
pediter Wyatt insisted, not even noticing 
when his collar pin snapped open. 

“Why, you could close down all the furni- 
ture factories in the United States, because 
they use lumber,” Senator CAPEHART said. 

“But then we couldn’t furnish the houses,” 
Mr. Wyatt retorted. 

“Oh, yes, you could furnish the houses,” 
Senator CapeHarT replied. “Ycu just 
couldn’t furnish the furniture.” 

“Oh,” Mr. Wyatt said. 

“Now you're stopping commercial building 
for 2 years,” the Senator said. “What about 
the veteran who wants to build himself a 
place of business?” 

Mr. Wyatt said that was a difficult prob- 
lem. Senator CAPEHART said it was a vicious 

tircle. 

“Now one more question,” the Senator said. 
“Would you as a Senator vote to give any 
one man as much power as this bill would 
give you?” 

That stopped Mr. Wyatt. He blushed. 
He almost laughed. The Senator said he 
was serious. He said he wanted an answer. 
Mr. Wyatt replied that if he were a Senator, 
he believed he'd trust Mr. Wyatt. 

This went on all day long, with other 
Senators arguing other points, Mr. Wyatt 
attempting to explain his plans by means of 
charts showing bricks, pipe, and lumber in 
full color, and the controversy getting hot 
over Mr. Wyatt’s proposed building sub- 
sidies. 

I hate even to think about ’em, they’re so 
complicated. The general idea is to whoop 
up production, say, of bathtubs, by giving 
the manufacturers cash rewards for making 
more than they intended. 

The House of Representatives turned down 
this idea. What the Senate will do is prob- 
lematical. I don’t envy Mr. Wyatt his job, 
but I must report that he strikes me as a 
solid citizen who'll do his dead-levelest to get 
those houses built. If he wangles ’em the 
pharaohs themselves will be piddling little 
builders in comparison. 


,’ Mr. Wyatt tried to inter- 


LE 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
iN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
William F. Montavon, entitled “Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance.” Mr. Monta- 
von is director of the legal department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, and the statement was made before 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
March 6, 1946. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


It is my understanding that today our dis- 
cussicn deals only with title II of the Social 
Security Act which provides Federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits and with 
section 1426 (b) (8) of the Internal Revenue 
Code which exempts certain organizations 
from the payment of taxes imposed under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
(title VIII of the Social Security Act). 

The provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code are the following: 

“Sec. 1410. In addition to other taxes, 
every employer shall pay an excise tax, with 
respect to having individuals in his employ.” 

(The rate is fixed by the statute and is in- 
tended to increase progressively until it is 
3 percent of the wages paid by the employer.) 

Section 1426 (a) defines wages and section 
1426 (b) defines employment as follows: 

“The term ‘employment’ means any serv- 
mos 9 6! eee ST 

(There are 10 classes of service exempt un- 
der this exception.) 

Among these excepted services is: 

“(8) Services performed in the employ of 
a corporation, community chest, fund, or 
foundation, organized and operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary, or education purposes, or-for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children or animals, 
no part of the net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual, and no substantial part of the 
activities of which is carrying on propaganda, 
or otherwise attempting to influence legis- 
lation.” 

This exception by definition has the effect 
of exempting a large number of organiza- 
tions and their employees from the payment 
of the tax under section 1410 and their em- 
ployees from the payment of tax under sec- 
tion 1400. 

This exception results further in the ex- 
clusion of the employees in these excepted 
employments from the benefits of old-age 
and survivors’ insurance. 

A considerable number, probably a ma- 
jority, of these employers do not desire to 
have their employees thus excluded. 

These employers frequently are closely re- 
lated to the church. 

I cannot speak for all of these church-re- 
lated organizations. 

I can speak only on behalf of the thou- 
sands of voluntary organizations including 
hospitals: and charitable and educational in- 
stitutions throughout the country that are 
affiliated with the Catholic Church. 

These Catholic organizations have not 
looked with favor on any provision of law 
which denies to their employees any benefit 
provided by law for employees in general. 

This problem has been apparent to the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference from 
the time in 1934 when the committee on 
economic security was discussing social in- 
surance in preparation for its report sub- 
mitted to the President on January 15, 1935. 
The committee on economic security was 
not willing to discuss the problem of the 
tax-exempt organizations at that time but 
did recommend that in legislation to be en- 
acted provision be made for annuity bonds 
for the benefit of persons excluded from old- 
age and survivors’ insurance benefits. That 
recommendation was not looked upon with 
favor by this committee in 1935 when the 
report of the committee on economic se- 
curity was made the basis of the Social 
Security Act. 
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I accompanied a committee representing 
three national hospital associations which 
appealed in 1935 to this committee to give 
consideration to the tax-exempt status of 
voluntary hospitals. 

Appearing before this committee, the 
chairman of the Social Security Board, a 
gentleman with whom I have always had 
most cordial relations, recommended only 
10 days ago that old-age and survivors’ in. 
surance be extended to all gainful employ- 
ment including employees of nonprofit in- 
stitutions. 

He said at that time: 

“No administrative problems are involved 
in covering nonprofit employees.” 

The exclusion of the employees of these 
institutions has not been based on any 
thought that to include them might occasion 
any administrative problems. 

The exclusion of these employees, unfair 
though it is, is traceable to the failure of this 
committee to develop a formula under which 
provision would be made to extend to these 
employees the benefits of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance but which, in extending 
benefits, would give sincere and full recog- 
nition to the fact that traditionally these 
church-related activities have been generally 
exempt from taxation. Attention is called 
to the fact that this exaction is a tax with 
respect to having individuals in this employ, 

This exclusion of a large number of em- 
ployees and the resulting shifting by em- 
ployees from covered to noncovered employ- 
ment has resulted in serious administrative 
problems and, I might say, inequities. 

The uncertain cost of social insurance, 
which tends to expand, as well as the fact 
that the traditional tax-exempt status would 
be jeopardized, have deterred voluntary tax- 
exempt organizations from demanding that 
their employees be not denied by law the 
right to share in the benefits of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. The income of these 
organizations and, particularly, the church- 
related organizations, for whom I speak, 
comes in great measure from donations and 
from economy in administration. That in- 
come is not easily predictable. It does not 
justify the incurring of long-term obliga- 
tions, the amount of which is not easy to 
calculate beforehand. 

In both Houses of Congress legislative bills 
have keen introduced which, it has been the 
hope of the proponents, would meet this 
condition. 

The Federal Insurance Contributions Act of 
1939 was a step in the right direction, but it 
was only astep. It did not extend the bene- 
fits of old-age and survivors’ insurance to 
the employees of nonprofit employers, al- 
though these employees need those benefits 
in as great or greater degree than do the 
employees of profit organizations. 

There can be no doubt as to the social 
value of the services rendered by these 
church-connected nonprofit organizations 
through thousands of health, charitable, and 
educational institutions. 

To levy a tax with respect to having indi- 
viduals in this employ on these organizations 
would be a marked departure from the cus- 
tomary attitude toward these organizations. 
I believe that the difficulty thus stated is 
worthy of your earnest consideration. 

By its nature a tax is compulsory. 

It is this compulsory nature which dis- 
turbs most of these organizations. 

My correspondence over the years justifies 
the belief that a great majority of the ex- 
cluded agencies would willingly accept the 
present cost of social insurance to the extent 
of their ability to meet that cost if it were 
not for this compulsory nature of the 
contributions, 

The problem here posed is not wholly un- 
like that which arises out of the proposal 
that employees of State and local govern- 
mental agencies be made eligible for old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits. 

Your committee has before it a bill which 
would extend social insurance to these gov- 








ernmental agencies under a compact freely 
entered into and“terminable on 2 years’ 
notice. 

a similar formula, it is my opinion, might 
be adopted to extend old-age and survivors’ 
wnsurance to the individuals in the employ 
of the agencies now excluded from these 
-“ aking for the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, which is the voice of the Cath- 
olic bishops of the United States, I earnestly 
recommend to the favorable .consideration 
of this committee at this time the following 
pr posals that— 

1. The lay employees of nonprofit agencies 
ye fully covered by old-age and survivors’ 
insurance under a plan which would provide 

ntional entrance on the part of the em- 
ployers; 
"9 That when this voluntary acceptance 
of coverage has been effected there shall be 
full contribution to the trust fund by em- 
ployer and employee; 

3. That the law embody a statement of 


t 


policy which would adequately safeguard the 
customary and traditional tax-exempt status; 

4. That the voluntary acceptance have ref- 
erence solely to lay employees excluding the 


clergy and members of religious orders; and 

5. That provision be made for the with- 
drawal, under defined conditions, by any 
uonprofit organization. 





Taxing Farmer Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
dealing with the taxing of farmer coop- 
eratives, and published in the News, of 
Northfield, Minn., of February 14, 1946. 
The article was written by Alfred D. 
Stedman, who formerly was assistant 
editor of the United States News, and is 
a very deep student and authority on 
economic questions. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Do Co-ops Pay Taxes?—HERE’s ANSWER TO 
Queries RAISED BY ADVERTISEMENT REGARD- 
ING CO-OPS 

(By Alfred D. Stedman) 


One little spark can cause a blast. And 

e little ad appearing in the State press of 
Minnesota has just touched off an explosion 
of inquiries. Here and now, those inquiries 
are to be answered. 

The ad pictures a line of stores on a busi- 
ness street. All the main elements in the 
picture, except one, are described as being 
uniform. The story told is of the same town, 
the same general way of doing busingss, the 
same profits, but not the same taxes. All the 
stores on the street are labeled taxpayers, 

ive one. The store is labeled “Co-op.” 

The advertisement is being paid for by the 
Minnesota Small Business and Employees’ 
Committee, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis. 

Tens and probably hundreds of thousands 
of people have seen the ad in newspapers 
published in every corner of this State. 

Here's the first of the barrage of questions 


that have been aroused by that advertise- 
ment: 
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“Is it true that the cooperatives enjoy a 
blanket exemption from taxes?” 

The answer to that question is “No.” 
co-ops are not exempt from taxes. 

With a single exception, taxes generally are 
applied about alike as between co-ops and 
noncooperative kinds of business. Co-ops 
pay the same license fees and chain-store 
taxes, the same real and personal property 
taxes, and the same State capital stock, gross 
receipts, sales, and use taxes as other busi- 
nesses. They pay Federal import, excise, and 
luxury taxes like the rest of business. 

The total annual tax bill of this country’s 
co-ops runs way up in the millions. It is 
only the income tax that applies differently 
as between some of the co-ops and nonco- 
operative corporations. Even the advertise- 
ment admits on its face, as a close reading 
of its exact words will show, that it really 
is talking only about the income tax. 

This brings up question No. 2. That ques- 
tion is whether the co-ops or their members 
have any blanket exemption from income 
taxes. Again the answer is “No.” 

Members of co-ops pay individual income 
taxes like all of us, and all income they re- 
ceive in any form through their cooperatives 
is taxable. 

This leads up to question No. 3. That 
question is whether a specific legal exemption 
from corporation-income taxes is available 
to any or all co-ops. 

The answer is that such an exemption is 
available to some. Co-ops as such are not 
exempt from the corporation-income tax. 
Farmer-owned co-ops can apply for and re- 
ceive exemption while they are in compliance 
with certain requirements. Of 10,000 farmer 
co-ops, about 5,000, or half, are receiving such 
exemption and are among 87,000 organiza- 
tions, including mutuai insurance companies, 
loan associations, chambers of commerce, and 
others which are exempt. But the exemp- 
tion has very limited value to farm co-ops, 
which would have little taxable income even 
if taxed, and 5,006 of them have not applied 
or qualified for an exempt status. And all 
or most of the 20,000 consumer co-ops in the 
country are not exempt. 

Next comes question No. 4. That question 
is whether small business concerns, which are 
not corporations but are proprietorships or 
partnerships pay corporation taxes. Once 
again, the answer is an emphatic “No.” 

Those small businesses, comprising the 
overwhelming majority of the total number, 
do not pay corporation taxes They are taxed 
like the one-sixth of the co-ops that are 
exempt, paying income taxes as individuals 
but not as organizations. Taxing such small 
businesses as corporations are taxed would 
mean new tax burdens for little business, and 
a lessening of its power of competition. 

Now comes question No. 5. That question 
is whether the cooperatives, regardless of 
any legal exemption, are granted a special 
privilege not open to other businesses by 
official interpretation allowing them to de- 
duct refunds, in cash or equities, to patrons 
from their taxable income. 

The answer still is the same “No.” There's 
nothing to tax when there is no profit. Any 
business, big or small, can deduct from tax- 
able income, or profit, any refunds made 
during the tax year to patrons as a portion 
of price. 

Now, the way is cleared for No. 6, the final 
question. The question is whether the 
United States Government really is, as 
charged, losing huge tax revenues by not 
collecting corporation taxes from co-ops. 

As to all other questions, the answer is 
“No.” The conclusion of a study of the 
whole subject for Editorial Research Reports 
by Thomas K. Ford is that, at the highest 
rate of corporation and excess-profits taxes 
in 1944, the largest amount that taxation of 
cooperatives could conceivably have brought 
into the United States Treasury was $112,- 
000,000. That would have been twelve one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the total Federal 


The 
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expenses. And if, as likely, such a new tax 
should drive the co-ops away from refunds 
and into price wars as a way of benefiting 
members, such a tax would bring new and 
bitter competition for other business but 
little revenue to the Government. 

So the realities are the answer to the 
charges made in the advertisement, and one 
of those realities is that here in Minnesota, 
where development of the co-ops outranks 
that in all other States, the cooperatives are 
making their greatest contribution to the 
general prosperity. That circumstance gives 
the co-ops no immunity from criticism or 
discussion. But, at least, the cooperatives 
are entitled to ask critics to keep their accu- 
sations within the facts. 


CO-OP LEADERS IN FOUR COUNTIES VOICE PROTEST 
AGAINST TAX PROPAGANDA 


Nearly 100 farmers, representing more 
than 50 farmer cooperative associations in 
the four counties of Steele, Dodge, Freeborn, 
and Mower, met at Blooming Prairie Thurs- 
day, February 7, to voice their protest against 
the false and insidious propaganda on the 
part of the Minnesota Small Business and 
Employees’ Committee in respect to 
paid by cooperatives. 

A resolution was adopted “deploring and 
protesting against this propaganda” and the 
meeting went on record favoring the forma- 
tion of an organization composed of all 
farmer cooperatives in Minnesota “to voice 
opposition to any movement which has for 
its object the destruction of farmer coopera- 
tives.” 

It was urged that a meeting of all farmer 
cooperatives in southern Minnesota be called 
in the near future. 

The meeting was sponsored by many local 
farmer cooperatives through G. S. Thorson, 
of Blooming Prairie. Former State Senator 
Sam A. Rask was elected chairman. Mr. 
Rask is secretary-treasurer of the National 
Farm Loan Association at Blooming Prairie 
and is also a director of the Federal Land 
Bank and other farm credit units of the 
Farm Credit Administration of St. Paul. 
A. P. Bartsch, a farmer and president of the 
Central Co-operative Oil Association of 
Owatonna, was elected secretary. 

Mr. Rask stated that “the prime purpose 
and objective of the Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives is to extend counsel, aid, and 
assistance to all farmer cooperatives in 
Minnesota in meeting postwar problems of 
reconversion activities and situations that 
may arise in the near future affecting the 
welfare of the farmer cooperatives.” 
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Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement made this 
morning by Omar B. Ketchum, national 
legislative representative of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currenc¥. His statement was 
with reference to the veterans’ emer- 
gency housing program. 

I wish to call attention to one state- 
ment made by Mr. Ketchum in the sec- 
ond paragraph, where he says: 

There have been inferences in 
ters that the Veterans of 


some quar- 
Foreign Wars i 
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indifferent to the housing needs of veterans 
‘and lukewarm in its support of a housing 
program. Such inferences are completely 
refuted by our record. 


Mr. President, I know the latter state- 
ment to be absolutely correct. Both Mr. 
Ketchum, as the national representative 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars as an organi- 
zation, have worked hard in behalf of 
housing for veterans. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars were making a study of 
this problem long before VE-day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for the privilege and 
opportunity of appearing before this com- 
mittee as the legislative spokesman for the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, an organization representing 1,600,- 
000 men who have served on foreign soil or 
in hostile waters as members of the United 
States armed forces, including approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 who have served during 
World War II, to state our position on the 
veterans’ emergency housing program as pro- 
posed by Mr. Wilson Wyatt, National Hous- 
ing Administrator, and the implementing 
legislation now before this committee to ef- 
fectuate the program, 

There have been inferences in some quar- 
ters that the Veterans of Foreign Wars is 
indifferent to the housing needs of veterans 
and lukewarm in its support of a housing 
program. Such inferences are completely re- 
futed by our record. We suspect these in- 
ferences were occasioned by our refusal to 
make one-man snap judgment on certain 
political and economic differences which have 
developed in the housing program. The 
VFW is not a one-man organization. Its 
officers have a keen sense of responsibility 
to its hundreds of thousands of members, 
embracing varying religious, political, and 
economic faiths. We are not a Johnny- 
come-lately group that can quickly commit 
cur large membership on highly controversial 
questions with the ease of an individual put- 
ting on or taking off a garment. 

Recognizing the shameful lack of housing 
facilities for our returning veterans and the 
urgent need for a national emergency hous- 
ing program which could only be successful 
through the cooperation of the agencies of 
government and the building industry, the 
national council of administration of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, which is the gov- 
erning body of the organization between na- 
tional conventions, met in Kansas City, Mo., 
on December 3, 1945, and unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 


“URCING PRESIDENT TO DECLARE EXISTING HOUS=- 
ING SHORTAGE A NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


‘Whereas the shortage of housing is recog- 
ized as one of the most critical problems 
confronting the Nation, and 


“Whereas the National Housing Admin- 
istration estimates that 2,000,000 veterans 
are, or will become, homeless in this short- 
age; and 

“Whereas there is indisputable evidence 
that many veterans are temporarily sheltered 
in municipal or county jails or camping in 
public parks; and 

“Whereas less than 40 percent of the armed 
forces have been discharged and that con- 
tinued demobilization under these condi- 
tions will further add to this shameful treat- 
ment of veterans and lead to bitter resent- 
ment and render them susceptible to Com- 
munist influences: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the national council of 
administration, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, assembled in Kansas City, 
Mo., December 3-4, 1945, go on record re- 
questing the President of the United States 
tu ucclare the housing shortage to be a na- 


tional emergency and to direct appropriate 
Government agencies to take the necessary 
steps to allocate and divert building mate- 
rials and surplus housing to alleviate the 
housing shortage and to call on the construc- 
tion industry to cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent, and that priority in rentals, construc- 
tion, and sale of homes be given to veterans; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That until permanent housing 
can be constructed, vacant and useful struc- 
tures, temporary or permanent, under the 
control of any governmental agency, be im- 
mediately made available for temporary 
housing facilities for our returning veterans 
and their families.” 

You will note in that resolution the VFW 
called upon the President of the United 
States to declare the housing shortage to be 
a national emergency and to direct appro- 
priate Government agencies to allocate and 
divert building materials and surplus housing 
to alleviate the housing shortage and to call 
on the construction industry to cooperate to 
the fullest extent and that priority in 
rentals and sale of homes be given to vet- 
erans. This resolution was adopted by VFW 
leaders who came from all sections of the 
United States and who were thoroughly con- 
versant with the housing shortages and 
needs in their respective communities. This 
request to the President was not an emo- 
tional flash in the pan, but rather a delib- 
erate action based on study and observation. 

The text of this resolution was immediately 
wired to the White House and our organiza- 
tion was gratified to learn a few days later 
the President had taken prompt action on 
the housing situation and announced a 
three-point housing program, which to @ 
large extent met the request of our Council 
of Administration and amounted to what 
closely approximates a national emergency 
order. The President announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Wilson Wyatt as Housing 
Expediter and Coordinator with instructions 
to develop a national housing program at the 
earliest possible moment. In addition, the 
President reinstated priorities and control 
over building material and supplies and 
ordered that 50 percent of such materials and 
supplies be allocated and diverted to the 
construction of new homes costing $10,000 or 
less and that veterans should have priority in 
the purchase or rental of said new homes. 

On January 14-16, 1946, the national legis- 
lative committee of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars met in Washington to consider the 
ramifications of the housing program an- 
nounced by the President. After reviewing 
the program and commending the President 
for his prompt action on the critical housing 
situation, the legislative committee adopted 
the following resolution: 


“PERMANENT HOUSING FOR VETERANS 


“Whereas on December 2, 1945, the national 
council of administration of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, assembled 
in Kansas City, Mo., publicly requested the 
President of the United States to declare the 
housing shortage to be a national emergen- 
cy and take the necessary action to provide 
homes for veterans; and 

“Whereas President Truman subsequently 
announced a three-point housing program in 
which 50 percent of all available building 
materials shall be diverted to the construc- 
tion of new homes costing $10,000 or less to 
be first offered for sale or rental to veterans 
for a 30-day period, and designated the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority to administer the 
plan; and 

“Whereas while President Truman is to be 
commended for his prompt action in behalf 
of veterans it is believed there are some 
fundamental weaknesses in the program 
which will operate against veterans and the 
good intentions of the President: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the national legislative com- 
mittee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
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United States, assembled in formal meeting 
in Washington, D. C., January 14-16, 1946. 
That the President and the Federal Housing 
Authority be urged to amend the announceq 
veteran housing program as follows: 

“1. Revise the’ maximum ceiling price on 
such homes to provide that 85 percent shall 
sell for $6,500 or less and the remaining 15 
percent to sell for $10,000 or less. Unless this 
is done, the majority of the homes will be 
constructed at or near the $10,000 maximum 
and beyond the financial capacity of the 
average returning veteran. 

“2. Establish maximum monthly rental 
ceilings on the 85 percent of homes in the 
$6,500 or less category, at $52.50. 

“3. Federal Housing Authority to make 
certain in the agreement with builders that 
veterans will be adequately informed and ad. 
vised during the 30-day period in which the 
homes shall be offered for sale or rental to 
veterans exclusively. 

“Be it further resolved, That a vigorous 
protest be entered against further export of 
American lumber during the critical housing 
shortage.” 

You will note in this resolution our legisla- 
tive committee was apprehensive that a top 
ceiling of $10,000 would be beyond the reach 
of the average veteran and proposed the pro- 
gram be revised to provide that approximate- 
ly 85 percent of the homes to be built should 
have a top ceiling not in excess of $6,500 and 
a rental ceiling not in excess of $52.50 
monthly. 

On February 7, 1946, Mr. Wilson Wyatt, 
after 5 weeks of study in his capacity as 
Housing Expediter and Coordinator, sub- 
mitted to the President a veterans’ emer- 
gency housing program which called for a 
construction goal of 2,700,000 homes in the 
next 2 years. Among the many requirements 
in the plan developed by Mr. Wyatt was the 
proposal that a large proportion of these 
homes should come within a ceiling price of 
$6,000, including land, or a rental ceiling of 
not more than $50 per month. Thus you will 
note the Wyatt proposal agrees in large part 
with the recommendation made by the na- 
tional legislative committee of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars on January 15, 1946. Among 
the many points in the veterans’ emergency 
housing program as advocated by Mr. Wyatt 
was a request for implementing legislation 
by the Congress. 

It has been the argument over implement- 
ing legislation which has thrown the Nation 
and the Congress into a sharp difference of 
opinion and which is delaying the launching 
of the actual construction program. There 
is no disagreement over the need for a hous- 
ing program or over the need for homes for 
veterans. The Government, the construc- 
tion industry, the producers of building ma- 
terial, the veterans, and the public in general 
are all agreed that homes are needed. It is 
unfortunate that a political and economic 
struggle has developed over how veterans’ 
emergency housing program can best be ef- 
fectuated. Mr. Wyatt and the administra- 
tion are advocating and demanding the use 
of premium payments or subsidies, together 
with price ceilings on existing homes, as a 
necessary part of implementing legislation 
to adequately meet the construction goals. 
Elements of the construction industry, the 
preducers of building materials, the real- 
estate boards and a substantial proportion 
of the Members of Congress apparently be- 
lieve that premium payments are unwise and 
unsound and that the program can best be 
effectuated by a revision of price ceilings on 
building material and supplies. There is 
much to be said on both sides of the question 
but the argument is seriously delaying the 
launching of the actual construction pro- 
gram. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars do not pro- 
fess to be an economic organization which 
attempts to determine the economic policies 
of any given production program in the 
United States. As an organization dedicated 








protection of our Nation, the preserva- 
its ideals and institutions and the 
re of those who have worn the uniform 
their dependents, we find ourselves, 
ut any desire on our part, involved in 
ily controversial political and economic 
nent over how shall we quickly obtain 
, for veterans. Pressure is being exert- 
ed from both sides to persuade our organiza- 
that subsidies and price ceilings on the 
nd are the proper and effective method 
uickly obtaining homes for veterans, 
on the other hand we are warned that 
lies and price ceilings are unnecessary, 
ry to the free enterprise system, and 
our Nation along the road to social- 

1 of American industry. 
an effort to act within the established 
duly authorized procedure of our organ- 
n, the Veterans of Foreign Wars na- 
| legislative committee was again called 

Washington. This committee, by national 

ntion authority, is empowered to com- 

the organization on problems affecting 
which arise between conventions 

n which a convention has not taken 

ted position. The committee, composed 
of men of unquestioned integrity and ability, 
f differing political beliefs, serving without 
pay, attempt to earnestly interpret the de- 
of our membership, based on their long 
xperience in veteran affairs and previous 
resolutions adopted by national conventions. 

After 3 days of study and conference on 
the veterans’ emergency housing program 
and the controversy over implementing legis- 
lation, our national legislative committee 
authorized and directed me as legislative 
spokesman to appear before appropriate 
committees of Congress and make the fol- 

wing statement with respect to the posi- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars as in- 
terpreted by the committee: 

In view of the unquestioned and urgent 
need for increased housing to shelter our 
returning veterans and their families, and 
the insistence of the administration spokes- 
men that premium payments and price ceil- 
ings on existing homes are a necessary and 
vital part of the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program, if it is to be successful, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars therefore respect- 
fully petitions and urges the Senate of the 
United States to restore the authority for 
premium payments and price ceilings on 
existing homes, which were deleted from 
H. R. 4761 by the House of Representatives. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars recognizes 
and appreciates the fact that the President 
of the United States acted in response to, or 
n line with, a request by our organization to 
declare the housing shortage to be a national 
emergency and instruct appropriate agencies 

the Government to take the necessary 
teps to solve the problem. These steps are 
being taken, and even though some of them 
may be highly controversial, we cannot in 
od faith turn our backs on the action that 
ias been taken. We recognize the necessity 
for priorities, control, and allocation of 
building material and supplies if we are to 
quickly build a large number of homes in- 
tead of the more-profitable projects such as 
office buildings, stadiums, race tracks, club 
houses, and road houses. 
We recognize that the authority and power 
0 establish such controls and allocations 
now rests with the Administration, and with- 
out its wholehearted cooperation, there is 
little likelihood that any substantial and 
uccessful home-building program would suc- 
ceed. While we question the use of subsidies 
S a general principle in a competitive free- 
enterprise system, they have been and are 
being employed in other lines, and if essen- 
tial to providing homes for veterans we 
hould not hesitate to again use them. 

The VFW regrets and deplores the injec- 
‘ion of political and economic arguments 
into our housing shortage, which are serious- 
ly retarding construction and denying veter- 
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ans the shelter which they so urgently need. 
We strongly suspect there is too much jockey- 
ing for political and economic advantage in 
this situation and the veterans are the vic- 
tims. We are even wondering if it would not 
have been more feasible and appropriate for 
the President to have exercised his broad 
authority under the War Powers Act to ac- 
complish this program, rather than to have 
tossed it into the Congress in an election 
year. 

There is a growing suspicion among veter- 
ans that they are being used as “bait” to 
achieve Government spending and control 
objectives which are not necessarily perti- 
nent to veteran needs and desires. Members 
of Congress, public officials, and veteran 
spokesmen are finding themselves on the 
spot from time to time over questionable 
proposals to which a veteran tag or label has 
been affixed. Perhaps the time has arrived 
when every spending and control proposal 
with a veteran tag attached should be care- 
fully scrutinized and courageously denounced 
when found tc be phony. 

Let’s declare a moratorium on the bicker- 
ing, quarreling, and jockeying for position 
over housing for veterans and get on with 
the job. The war is not over until those who 
left their homes to serve our country are 
provided with an opportunity to house them- 
selves and their families upon their return. 
We must build more homes right now, and 
whatever it takes to do the job—let’s have it 
and consider it a part of the cost of war. If 
subsidies and price ceilings fail to do the job, 
the American people and the veterans in par- 


ticular will hold the administration responsi- 
ble. 





The Proposed Loan to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp two excellent articles from 
the New York Times, the first entitled 
“Doubt of British on United States Loan 
Is Hit,” the second entitled ‘Policy of 
Britain on Cotton Feared.” I shall not 
comment upon ther at this time, but at 
the proper time I shall do so. I merely 
ask at this time to h*ve them printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dovust OF BRITISH ON UNITED STATES LOAN Is 
Hitj—FaltLurRE To RECOGNIZE FAVORABLE 
AMERICAN POLICY CALLED FOLLY BY OxFrorD 
ECONOMIST 


LONDON, March 26.—R. F. Harrod, an Ox- 
ford economist and Government adviser, 
published a pamphlet today entitled “Page 
of British Folly,” in which he attacked lead- 
ers of British opinion, and economists in 
particular, for their reaction to the United 
States loan and trade proposals. 

Asserting that British leaders have failed 
to appreciate that the proposed loan agree- 
ment marked a major step forward in Ameri- 
can economic policy, which, since the formu- 
lation of the lend-lease agreement, has stead- 
ily become more favorable to Britain, Mr. 
Harrod stated: 

“Indifference and doubt of responsible 
British people (to this development) consti- 
tute, to my judgment, an unparalleled folly.” 


~~ se 
Al (69 
DEFENDS WHITE'S MONETARY PLAN 


He pointed to the lend-lease agreement, 
Bretton Woods, and the loan proposals as 
major evidence of a growing United States 
appreciation of its responsibilities in world 
economic affairs, then stressed the British 
failure to comprehend how far these docu- 
ments reflect an American advance toward 
the British point of view. 

Recalling that the British public was led 
to believe that the pre-Bretton Woods mone- 
tary plan of Lord Keynes was favorable to 
Britain, while the plan of Harry D. White, 
Assistant Secretary of the American Treas- 
ury, was unfavorable, Mr. Harrod wrote that 
the White plan went much further than the 
Keynes plan in binding the United States as 
a great creditor country to adapt monetary 
and trade policies to economic reelities. 

“The White plan is a plan, while the 
Keynes plan is only part of a plan,” he added. 

Mr. Harrod deplored the fact that the sim- 
ilarity of Bretton Woods to the White plan 
had been presented in Britain as a defeat 
for British ideas. 


BRITISH DRAFT EMERGENCY PLANS 


London, March 26.—Plans to enable the 
British Government to take immediate emer- 
gency measures should Congress not approve 
the proposed American loan are under con- 
sideration by special Treasury committees, 
according to an Official spokesman. 

The committees have not reached the stage 
of making proposals to the Cabinet, he add- 
ed, and their work is confidential, so that 
no question of influencing 
arise. 

A serious view of Britain's outlook is still 
taken should she fail to get the loan, and 
without it, according to Treasury quarters. 
she would have to do without 200,000,000 
sterling of imports, mostly essential goods, 
and about one-fifth of her total imports this 


Congress can 


year. 
This view was challenged today by an 
economist and spokesman for the Oxford 


Institute of Statistics. He thought the 
Treasury view was far too pessimistic. Brit- 
ain’s trade recovery was far more swift, in 
his view, than the Treasury had contem- 
plated 

At the same time British imports have 
been kept at almost half the level estimated 
by the Treasury. Instead of 150,000,000 
sterling monthly the average import figure 
for December to February has been about 
80,000,000 sterling, because of the severe cut- 
ting down of food imports into Britain. 

Britain’s trade balance in the last 3 
months has, therefore, developed far 
hopefully, the Oxford economists insist, 
than had been believed possible. Already 
Britain’s trade with the sterling area was 
balanced, Britain's trade with Europe showed 
an export surplus of about 15,000,000 sterling, 
and only her trade with North America 
showed a monthly import surplus of about 
30,000,000 sterling. 


more 


Poticy OF BRITAIN ON COTTON FEARED—NAa- 
TIONAL CrTy OFFICIAL WORRIED BY REPORTED 
PLAN To ELIMINATE LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE 
Sees PRIVATE TRADE Perit—Says IT Is Easy 
Step TO CCC SaLes, CLosinc Out WoRrRLD's 
PIGGEST COMMODITY MARKET 
The reported policy of the British Govern- 

ment, which would continue bulk purchase 

of cotton requirements and eliminate the 

Liverpool Cotton Exchange, causes “grave 

misgiving” regarding the desirability of the 

proposed Anglo-American financial agree- 
ment, Wilbert Ward, vice president, National 

City Bank, and president, Bankers Associa- 

tion for Foreign Trade, declared yesterday. 
Speaking at a luncheon sponsored by the 

Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, held in 

conjunction with the twenty-sixth annual 

get-together of the Export Managers Club, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Mr Ward ex- 
plained that, in general, he appruved of the 
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proposed loan to Britain, but asserted that 
the cotton policy of Britain was “profoundly 
’ disturbing.” 

“It is an easy step from Government pur- 
chase of cotton by Great Britain to the Gov- 
ernment sale of cotton in the United States 
by our Commodity Credit Corporation,” Mr. 
Ward declared. “Net effect of this would be 
to close out the largest commecdity market 
in the world in which private traders have 
dealt. To close out such an important part 
of our expert market to private traders is 
inconsistent with the plan for an expanding 
world economy, for world prosperity and 
peace, which the Colmer committee of Con- 
gress states is the goal of our economic 
policy, and to which we are devoting many 
billions of dollars.” 

“It is perhaps too early to pass judgment 
on the situation as all we have today is the 
cabled statement of Sir Stafford Cripps that 
the Government intends to close the Liver- 
pool Exchange and that the matter will be 
discussed in Parliament.” 

C. A. Richards, director, export division, 
Interchemical Corporation, who spoke with 
Mr. Ward during a panel discussion, in which 
William S. Swingle, vice president, Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, was the third 
participant, asserted that the Export-Im- 
port Bank had failed to make sufficiently de- 
tailed information about its operations avail- 
abie to foreign traders. Calling for a show 
of hands in suppori of his position, Mr 
Richards won unanimous agreement from the 
350 exporters present. 

In OCctobder 1945, Mr. Richards declared, the 
bank announced that $109,000,000 had been 
set aside for the purchase of raw cotton, but 
no details were provided despite the wide 
interest in the announcement by exporters. 

Robert J. Watt, international representa- 
tive, American Federation of Labor, a speaker 
at the general sessions, attended by approxi- 
mately 1,200 foreign traders, asserted that a 
strenuous campaign was now under way 
against American business in Latin-American 
countries. 

Herbert R. Schell, president of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., asserted that most of our 
potential benefits under the reciprocal trade 
agreements were neutralized because of the 
depreciation of local currencies by meny of 
the signatory countries. He pointed out 
that a simple clauce might be written into 
the agreements to provide that, if, as, and 
when either party depreciated currency, the 
agreement would automaticaliy terminate. 





Ending Price Cox:tzol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I sub- 
mit herewith an editorial from” the 
Goshen News-Democrat on the subject 
of the extension of OPA: 

ENDING PRICE CONTROL 

The question of whether price controls 
should be continued beyond the expiration 
date this summer is now before Congress, 
and a decision must soon be made. A com- 
prehensive investigation by the Senate 
Small Business Committee found that pub- 
lic sentiment is sharply divided, but that 
virtually everyone is agreed that the real 





solution to our economic problem is abun- 
dant production. 

The cucstion, then, is how to encourage 
precuction. Those who orpose OPA con- 


trols say production can best. be stimulated 
by removing controls, and there has as yet 
been no answer to refute this claim. The 
proponents of price control, largely admin- 
istration figures, denounce advocates of 
ending price control as favoring inflation. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
No sane person wants inflation and no in- 
telligent person wants to see prices go sky- 
rocketing. But as between high prices and 
no production the former certainly is to be 
preferred. 

People who sincerely believe in our tradi- 
tional system of free competitive enterprise 
contend that removal of government restric- 
tions will encourage production and competi- 
tion will then bring prices down to a proper 
level. That system always has worked in this 
country in the past and there is no reason 
to believe that it won’t work now. Removal 
of restrictions is urged not to send prices up, 
but to bring about abundant production and 
consequentiy lower prices. 

It is pertinent to note that even OPA offi- 
cials wno are now so insistent on retaining 
control of our economy do not care to deferd 
a system of permanent price control. They 
say the controls should be removed as scon 
as production warrants it, but in the mean- 
time they advocate restrictions that prevent 
production. If it is true that Government 
controls as now exercised discourage preduc- 
tion, then the time might never come when 
production would reach a level to warrant re- 
moval of controls. If, on the other hand, 
Government controls are not hampering pro- 
duction, why is it that so little progress has 
been made in the many months tkat have 
elapsed since the war has ended? Instead of 
improving, production of many consumer 
items has actually gone backward if we are to 
judge from the difficulty the public has in 
obtaining them. 

The war, the forcible removal of so much of 
cur manpower from civilian prceduction by 
the draft, and all other conditions which jus- 
tified to some extent at least the imposition 
of price control, have now passed. There is 
no longer one single cood reason to continue 
Government restrictions which we were scl- 
emnly promised were to be war measures 
only. 


Extension of Selective Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
time is drawing near when Congress 
must decide if the Selective Training and 
Service Act is to be extended in some 
form in order to maintain our armed 
forces to a level necessary for the safety 
and security of our country during the 
trying months that lie ahead. 

Under the leave granted, I am insert- 
ing in the Rrecorp a copy of a letter I 
received from General Hershey, setting 
forth the needs for an extension of the 
act, as follows: 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1946. 
The Honorable OrviLLE ZIMMERMAN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. ZIMMERMAN: In response to nu- 
merous requests from Members of Congress, 
there is set forth herein certain information 
pertinent to the extension by the Congress 
of the Selective Training and Service Act be- 
yond May 15, 1946. 
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In the President’s January 21, 1946, mes. 
sage to the Congress, he stated that it was 
imperative that we relieve as fast as possible 
those members of the armed forces who have 
already done their duty but that our nationa) 
security would require a substantial armed 
force, particularly in overseas service. He 
stated that the Army and the Navy were con- 
ducting recruiting campaigns but that in 
the event such campaigns did not produce 
the estimated requirements for the calendar 
year 1946, it would be necessary to extend 
the Selective Training and Service Act be- 
yond May 15, 1946. 

On February 1, 1946, there had been en- 
listed into the Regular Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, 652,000 men, or approximately 
1,300,090 less than the stated requirements 
of the services, as follows: 
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The Navy, as of February 1, 1946, was com- 
posed of both men serving under enlistment 
contracts and men serving under selective- 
service inductions. The Navy has announced 
that it expects to release all selectecs who 
wish discharge by September 1, 1946. Th 
strength of the Regular Navy (men serving 
under enlistment contracts) on February 1, 
1946, was 381,000. The Navy Department esti- 
mates 323,000 of that number will be under 
contract September 1 provided the current 
rate of reentistments continues. Assuming 
an edditional attrition of 13,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel through August, the Navy Department 
will require 185,000 enlistments from civilian 
life by September 1, or 27,000 monthly, in 
order to reach a postwar strength of 590,000. 
The Navy believes that their 2- and 3-yea 
cecntracts will offer sufficient inducements 
for voluntary enlistments and that its goal 
will be reached by September 1. Inasmuch 
as the enlistments from civilian life are al- 

10st entirely made either from persons who 
are liable or who are about to become liable 
for military service under the provisions of 
the Selective Service Act, I am of the cpinion 
that termination of the act will seriously 
affect their recruiting program. 

It is presumed that a substantially similar 
situation exists in the Marine Corps. How- 
ever, actual statistics are not available for 
this branch of the service. 

In the case of the Army only slightly more 
than one-half of the total enlistments were 
for 3 years, the remainder consisting mostly 
of 1-year enlistments with some 18-month 
enlistments. The majority of the 1-year 
and 1'4-year enlistments into the Army were 
by men previously inducted through selec- 
tive service and the remainder, about 80,- 
009, were enlisted from civilian life just 
prior to being registered or inducted bj 
selective service. It may be conservatively 
concluded that practically ali of such men 
were enlisting in order to eliminate the un- 
certainty as to when they would be elegible 
for release, as men incucted under the Selec- 
tive Service Act may be required to serve for 
the duration of the war and 6 months there- 
after. Also, mcst of the l-ycar and 14-year 
enlistees (whose enlistments begin to ter- 
minate in the fall of this year) will not be 
exvected to reenlist because had they been 
interested in a Regular Army career it may 
have logically been assumed that they would 
have volunteered for 2 or 3 years’ service 
rather than the minimum period. 

Most of the personnel cf the R-gular Army 
who were on duty prior to Pearl Harbcr have 
already reenlisted in order to retain their 











noncommissioned ratings since such re- 
enlistments were originally required to be 
made before February 20, 1946. 

An analysis of the strength requirements 
of the armed forces and recruiting therefor 
to February 1, 1946, leads to the conclusion 
that if we are to maintain our military estab- 
lishment at the size announced the number 
of enlistments must be considerably in- 
creased or those inductees now in service 
retained for substantial additional duty. If 
the men required to meet the needs of the 
armed forces are to be secured through selec- 
tive service it is imperative that the Selec- 
tive Service Act be extended at once in order 
to avoid further uncertainty and disruption. 

The 200,000 local board members, appeal 
board members, Government appeal agents, 
examining physicians and dentists, reem- 
ployment committeemen, and advisory 
eroups—all uncompensated—who have so 
faithfully and loyally produced the largest 
Army and Navy in the history of the coun- 
try should know whether the act will be 
extended in order to determine the status 
of the several million registrants 18 through 
25 years of age and those who are becoming 
18. Also, the 4,000,000 persons yet to be 
discharged should be given early and definite 
assurance that their rights of reemployment 
contained in section 8 of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act will be preserved. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you 
in connection with this or other matters 
please do not hesitate to advise me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director. 





Unity, Respect, Honesty in UNO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal of March 26, 1946: 

UNITY, RESPECT, HONESTY IN UNO 

President Truman and Secretary Byrnes 
struck sound notes in welcoming the Secu- 
rity Council of the UNO to American soil. 

There must be unity of purpose and the 
will and the strength to carry on, as the 
President says. There must be respect for 
law as that law is laid down in the United 
Nations Charter, says Mr. Byrnes. Nations 
no longer have the right to take action into 
their own hands. 

We should like to add one further speci- 
fication. There must be honesty. The UNO 
controversies need the injection of a bit of 
iriendly consideration for the rights of oth- 
ers—a bit of faith in our fellow men, and the 
will to give and take until the fog lifts on the 
road ahead. Graphic guaranties, based on 
arrangements of expediency which can only 
by their nature be transitory, will not do the 
job. A spiritual determination of right and 
Wrong leading to a moral regeneration is 
called for to give force and permanence to 
the decisions of nations. To point a finger 
of blame, to shout the opposition down, how- 
ever righteously, is to settle nothing. 

The salvation of mankind today calls for 
& sound plan for world reconstruction. It 
must be one that will set selfish interests 
aside to serve the well-being of all—this de- 
spite the very real difference in national in- 
terests. A realistic recognition of decent 
principles based on facts and a courageous 
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effort to establish a workable code in a moral 
light to show the way is demanded in the 
name of world security. 

Will this first meeting in the United States 
meet the test? No one knows yet. But we 
do know that America can, if it will, use all 
the strength, and will, and reasonableness, 
and firmness that it possesses to attain the 
goal. If the effort fails, we are no worse off 
than we would have been if we had not made 
it. If the effort succeeds, we have saved the 
world. 





Railroads Now in Reorganization Have 
Proven Their Complete Solvency; Sim- 
ple Justice Demands That They Be 
Returned to Their Rightful Owners— 
Their Present Stockholders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Members of this House have evinced 
keen interest in the progress of legisla- 
tion designed to preserve the invest- 
ments of stockholders in railroads now 
facing reorganization in the bankruptcy 
courts of our country. The fact that 
hundreds of thousands of these stock- 
holders will most surely suffer a total 
loss of their investments unless remedial 
legislation is enacted makes immediate 
action by Congress imperative. The bulk 
of the stock of these railroads, particu- 
larly such systems as the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; Florida East Coast: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Denver 
& Rio Grande Western; Missouri Pacific: 
St. Louis-San Francisco; and St. Louis 
Southwestern, is owned by small inves- 
tors and is widely distributed throughout 
the 48 States of the Union. Every Mem- 
ber of this House represents hundreds of 
these stockholders. 

It will be encouraging to note that the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, after 
extended hearings and mature consid- 
eration by its Subcommittee on Bank- 
ruptcy and Reorganization, has ordered 
the bill H. R. 5924 to be reported favor- 
ably to the House. 

This bill, if enacted, will permit sol- 
vent railroads to be returned to their 
rightful owners. Then for a period of 
at least 18 months they will be accorded 
the opportunity of adjusting their differ- 
ences with their creditors under the 
terms of the McLaughlin Act if reenact- 
ed, or any other available statute. 

It is, indeed, tragic that the true in- 
tent of Congress as embodied in existing 
law could have been so distorted by 
those having the responsibility of its ad- 
ministration that railroads that have 
earned their fixed charges in full, that 
have made great improvements to road- 
beds and equipment, that have paid co- 
lossal excess-profits taxes, that have 
paid State and local taxes, that have 
piled up hundreds of millions of surplus 
cash, should be denied the opportunity 
of proving their solvency and removing 
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themselves from the shackles of arbi- 
trary administrative conclusiveness. 

That the courts, themselves, deplore 
the wholesale wiping out of stockholders’ 
investments, and in many cases those of 
junior bondholders as well, is reflected in 
the opinions expressed by several jurists 
and in the remarks of others made from 
the bench. 

In May of 1945 an opinion was handed 
down by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Tenth Judicial Cir- 
cuit in the case of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad reorganiza- 
tion. Judge Orie L. Phillips, speaking 
for the court, said in part: 


The broad language of the Supreme Court 
in the Western Pacific case and the Mil- 
waukee case compels me to conclude that 
we cannot disturb the Commission’s finding 
of valuation nor the finding of the Commis- 
sion, confirmed by the trial court, that the 
equities of the unsecured creditors and the 
preferred and common stockholders have no 
value. Nevertheless, I feel impelled respect- 
fully to suggest that the elimination of a 
substantial portion of the claim of the hold- 
ers of the general mortgage bonds and all of 
the claims of stockholders and unsecured 
creditors, on the basis of a valuation resting 
wholly on an estimate of future earnings, is 
harsh treatment of such claims. I say this 
because, while according expertness to the 
Commission, it is my opinion that such 
future earnings cannot be estimated with a 
degree of certainty that is not likely to result 
in grave injustice. The injustice to junior 
security holders which may result from a 
valuation based solely on an estimate of fu- 
ture earnings has aroused the attention of 
Congress, and corrective legislation has been 
introduced. It is my conclusion that only 
through corrective legislation or a more lib- 
eral attitude on the part of the Commission 
can the junior security holders obtain re- 
lief. 


On January 14, 1946, Judge Evan A. 
Evans, of the United States Circui. Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, dur- 
ing a hearing on the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railroad case, said in part 
as follows: 


I had quite a little part in the St. Paul 
Railroad, and it was always shocking to think 
that there should be such an absolute denial 
of any right for any stockholder, notwith- 
standing that money was just rolling into 
the St. Paul and the North Western Railroad, 
but notwithstanding that, it was decided, 
“You are out.” That doesn’t set very well 
on your conscience. If you did it wrong, 
it is about time you correct it. * * * I 
also realize that in 10 years I have never 
seen such a change in railroad operation 
and railroad revenue; I never had my con- 
fidence in my judgment of valuation so 
shaken as it was when the returns began 
to come in from railroad operation during 
the war period, when previously common 
and preferred stocks were wiped out with 
a sweep of the hand, and in the next year 
they made enough so that stock that was 
wiped out could have received 10 cents on 
the dollar and still have something left in 
the treasury. 


When about 2 weeks ago the trustees 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co. moved for a confirmation of 
a plan of reorganization approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—in 
which plan all of the $54,500,000 par 
value of preferred stock, $74,000,000 of 
common stock, and over $30,000,000 in 
claims of junior bondholders were com- 
pletely wiped out—United States District 
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Judge Michael L. Igoe, in his remarks 
‘from the bench, said, in part, as follows: 
You also have the picture of a company 
with approximately $78,000,000 in cash or 
funds available to be readily converted into 
cash in its treasury. You have a first bond 
issue of approximately $60,000,000 and unpaid 
interest on that bond issue of twenty-one or 
twenty-two million dollars. * * * There 
is enough cash in this treasury to pay off one 
of these first mortgages, which totals the sum 
of $60,000,000 and upon which there is ap- 
proximately twenty-one or twenty-two mil- 
lion dollars of unpaid interest. What the 
man on the street cannot understand is why 
that mortgage cannot be paid off and some- 
thing left for the junior security holders and 
something left for the stockholders. * * * 
* * * From all I see of this picture, 
from all I hear about it and about what is 
said in connection with this lawsuit, I am 
more and more coming to a point where I 
think the entire matter, perhaps, should be 
sent back to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a reexamination of this entire 
situation, and in that way let everybody know 
exactly what is involved and how these dif- 
ferent interests are going to be cared for, and 
at the same time these bondholders can have 
their day in court and the stockholders can 
have their day in court. * * * Your 
motion for the confirmation of this plan here 
today will be continued to April 25, 1946. 


Mr. Speaker, we are approaching the 
climax of this battle; we are nearing the 
end of this 3-year fight for justice in 
railroad reorganizations. Perhaps in a 
few weeks, and surely before the summer 
recess, the outcome will be known. Will 
it be victory or defeat for the 100,000 
thrifty American citizens who have in- 
vested their savings in these railroads? 
Will it be victory for this great multitude 
of little people or will it be victory for a 
handful of great, bond-holding corpora- 
tions and Wall Street speculators? 

Previously, on the floor of this Cham- 
ber, I told you about speculators’ profits 
in the Chicago & North Western Railway 
reorganization—profits as high as 10,000 
percent, profits made possible because 
the stockholders of that railroad were so 
unfairly deprived of their property. 

Similar injustices, similar profits, 
similar stark tragedy will occur in these 
other reorganizations if present plans 
are permitted to become effective. 

Mr. Speaker, railroads now in reor- 
ganization have proven their complete 
solvency. Simple justice demands that 
they be returned to. their rightful 
owners—their present stockholders. 





Facts About Rumania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by unanimous consent by 
the House of Representatives, I include 
in my remarks a statement relating to an 
unfortunate country and people who re- 
cently have had the attention of the 
world focused upon them. The facts in- 
cluded in the statement made by Nich- 
olas Martin, councilor at large for the 
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Rumanian Church of America, should 
prove interesting and informative: 
FACTS ABOUT RUMANIA 


Desirous of being, within the limits of my 
modest means, of real service, first, to my be- 
loved adopted country, the United States of 
America; second, to the cause of world 
peace founded upon the unmitigated prin- 
ciples of democracy; and, third, to the coun- 
try of my descent, Rumania, in its struggle 
for survival against the voracity of the 
rapacious and power-drunk Russian colos- 
sus, I deem it vitally important in order to 
prevent a fatal diplomatic mistake of far- 
reaching consequences to call the benevolent 
attention of many seemingly ill-informed 
representatives of the United Nations to 
facts much too weighty in the scale of things 
to come to be overlooked without tardy 
regret. 

The Rumanian people, born in the crucible 
of time—the offspring of the Roman con- 
querors and the valiant Dacians—have been 
the sentinel of the west, checking the subse- 
quent invasions of the ruthless barbarians 
from Asia throughout many centuries, as 
the Roman poet, Ovidius, wrote: “Here 
plows the unfortunate, here he holds his 
weapon in his hand.” Although often re- 
pressed in the relentless struggle, it had 
never failed to reassert itself. History 
proves that—for centuries, without being 
politically organized as a nation—not in 
2,000 years has part of greater Rumania 
ever been successfully—that is permanent- 
ly—assimilated by any other sovereignty. 
There have been attempts at conquest, sup- 
ported by overwhelming force, material and 
diplomatic. But never has the subjugation 
lasted. No part of Rumania as it appeared 
on the map at the end of World War I ever 
ceased to be in fact, whatever its name, 


Rumania. The Turk overran Wallachia and 
Moldavia. But they continue to be the same. 
Russia seized Bessarabia, but Bessarabia 


never became a part of Russia. Austria 
took Bucovina, yet Bucovina was never Aus- 
trian. Hungary usurped Transylvania, but 
Transylvania was never Hungarian. All 
these suzerainties lay but on the surface of 
the country and their weight was heavy, but 
they did not penetrate the soil. There was 
in the people a spirit that could not be cap- 
tured and tamed to the foreign ycke. 

Eventually this very fact should eliminate 
further need of proof regarding the historical 
rights of a sovereign Greater Rumania. The 
same fact also arises from the depths of the 
twice-millenary past in legitimate and in- 
dignant protest against the unwooed Com- 
munist embrace of the Soviets indulging 
in political polygamy. 

For the advancement of Europe’s—even 
the entire civilized world’s—economical as 
well as political rebirth in the spirit of real 
democracy, the power politics of Soviet 
Russia, therefore, must be checked at all 
costs, especially in the face of the despotic 
acts perpetrated under the pious cloak of 
protection against the very sovereignty of 
its neighboring states including Rumania, 
which have proven beyond doubt the boast 
of the late Russian general—a past governor 
of Bessarabia—Kutussov, that he “would 
leave the peasants only their eyes to weep 
with,” to be its ruthless program in dealing 
with its unfortunate wards. 

As a matter of fact, a free, sovereign Ru- 
mania is obviously indispensable in main- 
taining the political and most of all the 
economic balance of Europe, as well as the 
international trade routes on which depends 
in large measure the welfare of the Euro- 
pean civilization whose strategic center is 
Rumania—a fact still not fully realized by 
the world, and neglected by short-sighted 
diplomats. 

Notwithstanding the great amount of prop- 
aganda and the ping-pong game of bullying 
arguments to the contrary, in her unde- 
veloped possibilities—by the continuous as- 





saults of barbarians frustrated in its norma] 
growth—Rumania, by its central geograph- 
ical position, has a unique balancing role 
among the countries of Europe. North as 
well as south, west as well as east, she is 
surrounded by highly developed countries 
whose progress needs the intercommunica- 
tion over her own territory. 

Out of the mist of the past emerges not 
only the political value of the Rumanian peo- 
ple as an undaunted sentinel of the West, 
and Christianity of such excellence that 
Pope Sixtus IV, though a Catholic, was 
prompted to bestow on Stephen the Great, 
the Moldavian prince-warrior, the flattering 
title of “Athlete of Christ,” but also their 
ceaseless struggle for national unity. This, 
the Wallachian prince, Michael the Brave, 
succeeded in achieving for a short time by 
the conquest of Moldavia and Transylvania, 
thus becoming “Prince of all the Rumanians” 
in the sixteenth century. 

Peremptory as the historical, ethnograph- 
ical, biological, political, and even strategic 
angles are in the postwar arrangements of 
boundaries and recognition of sovereignties, 
etc., I am convinced that there is one spe- 
cific angle of the utmost importance, the eco- 
nomic angle, which supersedes every other 
reason or consideration at the Peace Con- 
ference, in the present phase of interdepend- 
ent Europe, if not the whole world. 

Rumania, by its central position and 
wealth, is strategically, as well as econom- 
ically, most vitally important because, by its 
geographical position, it is the very heart not 
only of the continental but also the inter- 
national commerce, since the reduction of 
political frontiers which previously inter- 
sected the old overland trade route (or 
Amber Way) connecting the Biack £ea litto- 
ral with the Baltic, skirting the Carpathians. 

Europe’s former artificial trade routes 
through Trieste, Fiume, and Odessa, which 
existed only as a result of the predominance 
in continental trade of the former central 
states which needed exits to the Adriatic 
and Black Sea, were ruined by the rebirth 
after World War I of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Thus, the natural trade routes, 
and those which have arisen through the 
orientation of central Europe’s economic in- 
terests toward the mouths of the Danube— 
all have to traverse Rumania. Moreover, if 
it is remembered that the Danube is navi- 
gable almost all the year round from the 
Black Sea to Galati for oceangoing vessels, 
and thence upward to Vienna for smaller 
boats, through Rumania lies the shortest 
and most open road to the ezst. 

Also, the straightest road to India is, by 
land or air, through Rumania, which is sit- 
uated midway between England and India. 
This fact should be given the utmost con- 
sideration, as it is vitally important as an 
international economic factor of first Sig- 
nificance. Greater Rumania offers, as a 
petrol-producing ccuntry, also the possibility 
to be used internationally as a refueling sta- 
tion. Rumania’s central position on the 
trade route to India presents other ad- 
vantages too. All these add up to one ir- 
refutable conclusion; greater Rumania, ex- 
tended to the nation’s ethnical boundaries, 
which include Transylvania, to the border of 
Poland, Bucovina, Bessarabia up to the rivers 
Pruth and Dniester, and the Dobrudja to the 
shores of the Black Sea, has to be restored 
as a sovereign state, entirely free from any 
sphere of interests, making it possible to be 
of unbiased service to every nation, large 
or small, in the pursuance of their trade and 
commerce. 

Needless to say that without guaranteeing, 
if necessary by concerted action of the United 
Nations, the sovereignty and neutrality of 
greater Rumania, which by its advantages of 
breadth of territory, wealth of natural re- 
sources, especially the rich oil wells, and 
geographic position is plainly the key to the 
future welfare of western Europe and also 
England. There is no pcSsibility of creat- 





+ the conditions to the rehabilitation of 

he political and economic balance so im- 

rtant for a lasting peace and the prosperity 
of Europe, and the world. 

Unfortunately, Soviet Russia, our mighty 
wartime ally, in the defiant pursuance of its 
imperialistic aims, disregards any reason and 

t which might interfere with its power- 
politics designs. 

Let us not forget that Rumania was forced 
in World War II to fight on the side of Ger- 
many by Russia in 1940, when she took Bess- 

rabia, part of northern Bucovina, and 
Moldavia while she was a partner in crime 
with Hitler’s Germany. At that time she 

tole from Rumania about 30,000 square 
miles and over 4,000,000 people, of which 70 
percent are Rumanians, and the rest Ru- 

henians, Bulgarians, Jews, Germans, and 
thers. Why should Russia continue the 
ccupation of Rumania? In order that her 
my may continue raping 10-, 11-, and 12- 
year-old girls, and looting the country from 
ne end to the other. 

Out of 2,000,000 horses, she stole nearly 
1,500,000. Of 8,000 trucks, she stole nearly 
7,000. They took 2 cut of every 3 cattle; 
they took the grain and shipped it to Russia, 
und reshipped it back to Rumania, saying 
‘Here we are, your good friends; we will not 
let you starve. We shipped into your country 
hundreds of carloads of wheat,” but what 
they did not tell the people was that it was 
the same wheat they had stolen from 
Rumania. They looted homes of furniture 
and clothing. They steal the automobiles 
off the streets and sell them, and if later 
they find the same car on another street, 
they steal it again and resell it. 

Rumania has lived in her 2,000 years of 
existence under the yoke of different foreign 
invaders of all sorts, including barbarians, 
but never has she experienced more in- 
human and unjust treatment, and the most 
immoral conduct on the part of the Russian 
Army, which is a disgrace not only in the 
civilized world, but also in a world of tribes- 
men. America and Great Britain have a 
moral obligation toward Rumania and every 
other country which lives under the heavy 
yoke of Russia, to see that she withdraws her 
army within her borders of 1939, and by not 
later than August of this year, if there is to 
be permanent peace in the future. 

I hope that the representatives of the 
United Nations, led by those of the United 
States of America, will find the proper way 
to convince Russia to yield to the utter 
necessity of a free and neutral sovereign 
sreater Rumania, for the survival, benefit, 

litical tranquillity, and prosperity of the 
ld Continent’s starved and martyred popu- 
lation. 

t is democracy versus ruthless despotism. 
Democracy must also win its battle for per- 
manent world peace if it is to survive. 

* ae ~ * * 


In substantiation of Rumania’s irrefutable 
rights to the territories of Transylvania, 
Bucovina, Bessarabia, etc., I shall present 
here a few historical facts: 

The territories transferred to Rumania by 
the peace treaties at the end of World War I 
united with the old kingdom by the freely 
expressed will of their people. 

Bessarabia, which had previously pro- 
claimed itself ar independent Moldavian 
Republic (December 2, 1917), joined the 
old kingdom forever by the resolution adopt- 
ed on April 9, 1918, by the national assem- 
bly (council of the country) at Chisinau in 
the name of “historic rights,” of “national 
rights,” and of “the power of the people to 
settle their own destinies.” Similar resolu- 
tions were then voted by all the district 
assemblies of Bessarabia. 

The annexation of this province to Ru- 
mania was accomplished under exceptional 
conditions, for Bessarabia, having first sep- 
arated by its own will from the old Russian 
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state, became an independent republic and 
finally decided to unite with its mother 
country, Rumania. 

Thus, the union was not a matter of sep- 
aration from, or retrocession by, Russia in 
the name of legitimate reintegration or of 
moral reparation, but a pact of union con- 
cluded between two independent Rumanian 
states. 

Bessarabia then joined Rumania by the 
frequently declared will of its population, on 
the basis of historic rights (it had been an 
integral part of Moldavia until 1812), in ap- 
plication of the principle of nationality (the 
great majority of its population is Ruma- 
nian), and by virtue of the right of self-de- 
termination. 

By the Treaty of Paris of October 28, 1920, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan rec- 
ognized the final union of Bessarabia with 
Rumania. 

A second province, Bucovina, annexed by 
Austria in 1775, was liberated in 1918. A 
resolution voted by the National Assembly of 
Cernaut on November 28, 1918, proclaimed 
Bucovina’s perpetual and unconditional 
union with Rumania within its old frontiers, 
extending to Ceremus, Colaciu, and the 
Dniester. This act was based upon historic 
rights (since the foundation of the Rumanian 
lands, Bucovina had formed an integral part 
of Moldavia), on the right of national self- 
determination end on the principles of 
“right” and of “humanity.” 

The Germans of Bucovina likewise agreed 
to the union by a proclamation of their 
national council. It contains this passage: 

“In view of the coming union of Transyl- 
vania and of the Banat with Rumania, and 
with entire confidence in the program put 
forward by the provisional government of the 
country in the session of the Rumanian Na- 
tional Council on November 13, 1918, and 
approved almost unanimously by the latter, 
which declares that due consideration will be 
given to the cultural necessities of the non- 
Rumanian people who live in the country, 
and that the principle of law and of jus- 
tice will alone prevail in all circumstances, 
the German National Council, in the name 
of the Germans of Bucovina, votes for the 
union of Bucovina with the Kingdom of 
Rumania.” 

Transylvania, which had been forcibly 
annexed to Hungary in 1867 against the will 
of the Rumanians and of the Germans, 
united with Rumania by the resolution 
adopted on December 1, 1918, by the great 
Rumanian National Assembly at Alba Iulia. 
The resolution contains this passage: 

“The National Assembly of all the Ru- 
manians of Transylvania, of the Banat, and 
of the ‘Hungarian Country,’ meeting at Alba 
Iulia on December 1, 1918, decrees the union 
with Rumania of these Rumanians and of 
all the territories which they inhabit.” 

A delegation from this National Assembly 
presented the Act of Union to King Ferdi- 
nand I, and the law of December 11, 1918, 
announced that “the territories affected by 
the decision taken by the National Assembly 
at Alba Iulia on December 1, 1918, are, and 
shall always remain united with the Kingdom 
of Rumania.” 

In an assembly of their accredited repre- 
sentatives, held at Medias on January 8, 
1919, the Germans of Transylvania declared 
that all the ties which bound them to the 
old Hungarian state were broken, and freely 
joined the Rumanian state, now reconsti- 
tuted in its integrity. Their National Coun- 
cil issued the following proclamation: 

“The National Assembly of the Saxons of 
Transylvania, meeting at Medias on Janu- 
ary 8, 1919, has unanimously decided in favor 
of the union of the Saxon people with the 
Kingdom of Rumania. The German Saxon 
National Council for Transylvania has the 
honor to communicate to the Rumanian Cen- 
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tral Council the text of the proclamation ad- 
dressed to our people: 

“*To our people: 

“*The enlarged Saxon Central Committee, 
united with the German Saxon National 
Council for Transylvania, acting as the ac- 
credited representatives of the Saxon people 
of Transylvania, unanimously adopted the 
following resolution at Medias on January 
8, 1919: 

““World events have created a new situa- 
tion for the territory in which the Saxon peo- 
ple of Transylvania have made their home for 
nearly 00 years. King Ferdinand I of Ru- 
mania, by his decree of December 27, 1918, 
has proclaimed and established Rumanian 
rule over this territory. The most numerous 
people of Transylvania and of the border dis- 
tricts of Hungary has proclaimed in the As- 
sembly of Aiba Iulia its union with Rumania. 
By the union with Rumania of Transylvania 
and of parts of Hungary inhabited by Ru- 
manians, a common territorial unit will be 
created founded on a racial basis. 

“In view of these facts, and with the con- 
viction that this is an event of world-wide 
importance, the Saxon people of Transyl- 
vania, basing its action upon the right of 
self-determination, proclaims its union with 
the Kingdom of Rumania, and transmits to 
the Rumanian people its fraternal greeting 
and its cordial wishes for the realization of 
its national ideal.’”’ 

In one of his works, Stefan Ludwig Roth, 
leader of the Saxon national movement to- 
ward the middle of the nineteenth century, 
recognized that the Rumanians formed the 
majority of the population of the Ardeal; he 
called their language “the secret language of 
the country.” At the same period another 
Saxon scholar, Dr. Daniel Roth, declared that 
the future would surely bring about “the 
union of all the Rumanians on both sides of 
the Carpathians.” 

This is Rumania in brief. 

NICHOLAS NEAMTU MARTIN, 
Managing Editor, 
Solia Rumania News, Detroit, Mich. 
MARCH 26, 1946. 





The Dairyman’s Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. WASTIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal of March 20, 1946: 

THE DAIRYMAN’S PROSLEM 

Wisconsin dairymen are—and should be— 
concerned about the new package which has 
been developed to make oleomargarine more 
attractive and easier to color. 

During the war the consumption of this 
substitute for the then-rationed butter rose 
in the State from almost nothing in 1942 to 
45,000 pounds in 1943, to 975,000 pounds 
1944, and to a high of 1,609,000 pounds 


1945. Aconsiderable additional quantity \ 
brought into the State for or by individu 
Since the end of rationing, sales have de- 


clined materially, which indicates that m« 
people prefer butter, if they can get it. 
If dairymen are realistic, they must admit 


that, in the country at large, oleo has come 
to be a competitive item to be reckoned 
with. They must admit, too, that a high 


tax on oleo in the dairy States 
the competition, even in 
only thing that will prevent further capture 


will not stop 
those States The 
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of the butter market by the substitute is a 
change in the butter situation itself. 

The milk producer starts with one advan- 
tage and one disadvantage. Butter is a supe- 
rior product, but it is more costly. At the 
moment, too, it is unavailable in sufficient 
quantity. There is now a ceiling price, kept 
reasonably low through a substantial sub- 
sidy. Much butterfat which used to go into 
creameries is being diverted, however, because 
the producer can make more by selling fluid 
cream, which is not price controlled. 

In this situation many farmers are asking 
two things—the end of subsidies and a ceil- 
ing on butter which will cover both the 
subsidy and the present differential in favor 
of fluid cream. This, we submit, is a dan- 
gerous position for the farmer, for it would 
raise the retail price of butter to a point 
where oleo would be so cheap by comparison 
that its position would be greatly improved. 

It is not realistic to make more butter 
available by raising the price to a level where 
fewer consumers can afford it. Butter can 
never be as cheap as oleo, and need not be. 
The differential must, however, be held within 
bounds. 

The answer to the present problem, then, 
entails recognition of the fact that the price 
of fluid cream is now too high. Since sub- 
sidies must some day go, the time to end 
them is now. That will increase the retail 
price of butter about 12 cents a pound. If ap- 
propriate ceilings were put on fluid cream, 
adding another 2 cents to the price of butter 
should save the butter market and at the 
same time keep the dairyman’s income at an 
encouragingly high level. 

That is the kind of adjustment that the 
farmers should be for. 


Resolution on Investigation of Profit 
Sharing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following statement 
made by me this morning before the 
Rules Committee of the House on the 
subject of House Resolution 481: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am grateful for this opportunity 
to ask for approval of House Resolution 481. 

On January 14 I introduced this bill, calling 
for the resumption of the hearings held in 
1939 by the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance on the subject of profit- 
sharing plans in business and industry and 
the possible application of the principle of 
incentive taxation to encourage a Nation- 
wide adoption of such plans. 

Since that time, this proposed measure has 
had the most enthusiastic reception by lead- 
ers in both labor and management, as the 
extraordinary volume of mail received in my 
office on the subject will prove. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read many cogent 
arguments in the hundreds of letters which 
I have received. But I ask your indulgence 
to read excerpts from the argument on profit- 
sharing advanced by the Alliance for the 
Promotion of Profit Sharing. This is an 
organization headed by Homer Martin, for- 
merly international president of the United 
Auto Workers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. On its board is Mr. James 
Lincoln, of the Lincoln Electric Co., of Cleve- 
land, which has had a profit-sharing policy 
in successful operation for nearly a decade. 


The argument sets forth very clearly the rea- 
soning which led me to believe that the time 
has come for this Congress to study the whole 
question of profit sharing, in the hope that 
it is one of the dynamic democratic solutions 
for industrial strife we are all seeking. 


“PROFIT SHARING AS AN ANSWER TO CLASS WAR 


(Excerpts from the Guide Plan adopted by 
the Alliance for the Promotion of Profit 
Sharing) 


“Prior to the First World War, private 
enterprise, although increasingly harassed by 
class warfare, was pushing back the borders 
of State autocracy everywhere. Democracy, 
the Siamese twin of private enterprise, was 
on the march of every land. 

“Private enterprise was seriously affected, 
however, by the consequences of that war 
plus intensified class warfare; and from then 
on, the pendulum has been on the swing 
back to statism, with private enterprise and 
democracy in retreat everywhere. 

“The Second World War has been far more 
costly than the first. We are now faced with 
a war debt of $300,000,000,000, plus a needy 
and very poor Europe and Asia, 

“The destructive consequences of the 
Second World War to private enterprise and 
democracy are likely to be far worse than 
those of the First World War unless America 
succeeds in reversing the domestic trend 
toward statism. Our victory in this war has 
given us the opportunity for a final victory 
over totalitarian statism. However, this vic- 
tory is possible only if we Americans work 
together as we have never done before. In 
order for us really to work together, the basic 
causes of class warfare must-be eliminated 
by a practical plan of democratic and mu- 
tually beneficial operation of industry, by 
which private enterprise will become the 
cherished concern of employees as well as 
employers. 

“Profit sharing is not a cure-all for social 
ills, but if honestly applied it offers the pos- 
sibility of a radical change in the present 
capital-labor relationship concept and can 
deal a death blow to class hatred and war- 
fare; for profit sharing quite naturally brings 
forth cooperation, good will, and mutual re- 
sponsibility. By including labor along with 
investors and management among the bene- 
ficiaries of greater efficiency and more pro- 
ductivity, self-interest, which has been the 
mainspring of the private-enterprise system, 
will bind all together into an industrial team 
working toward a common goal. 

“The proponents of the class struggle and 
statism have made tremendous progress 
among the laboring classes, and are obviously 
depending upon labor’s political power to de- 
stroy private enterprise and institute a sys- 
tem of despotic statism. It would appear 
to be a practical certainty that the private- 
enterprise system is doomed by the sheer 
weight of accumulating political opposition 
unless it can depend upon an increasing 
rather than a diminishing support among the 
workers. * * ® 

“As sound as the concept of profit sharing 
may be from the point of view of a practical 
and long-range solution of the capital-labor 
problem, its introduction is likely to en- 
counter objections from those not interested 
in the fate of our social set-up as a whole. 
We thus find the following attitude expressed 
at the 1923 Congress of the British Trade 
Unions: 

“*Copartnership and profit sharing must 
be rejected as a device to mislead the work- 
ers, prevent trade-union solidarity and the 
creation of a harmony that promotes aver- 
sion to strikes and minimizes the importance 
of leadership, and may lead to the abandon- 
ment of unions.’ 

“On the other hand, objection is to be ex- 
pected also from narrow-minded employers 
who, for temporary advantage, prefer cor- 
rupt labor leaders to an honest deal with their 
employees, and others who, if they only could, 
would treat them as their peons. 
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“We fully expect the opposition of the 
elements above indicated, but we are im- 
mensely encouraged by the much better re- 
ception the idea is now given among employ- 
ers, as indicated by the adoption of profit 
sharing by Eric Johnston, president ~f the 
United States Chamber of Commerce for « 
number of years, and others. And we note 
also the more receptive attitude of some of 
the most outstanding labor union leaders. 
William Green, president of the A. F. of L., 
when questioned on this subject by a com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, replied: 
‘Labor is not opposed to the principles in- 
volved in profit sharing.’ 

“John L. Lewis, as president of the CIO 
(1939), although not generally friendly to 
the idea of profit sharing, nevertheless said: 
“We believe that if a concern wants to share 
profits with its employees, there should be no 
difficulty through collective bargaining, to 
make the necessary arrangement for it.’ 

“Contrary to the divided attitude of the 
union leaders on the question, the rank and 
file of labor, organized and unorganized, as 
indicated by sampling of opinion, is nearly 
unanimous in favor of profit sharing. 

“Propaganda favorable to the private en- 
terprise system may be very gratifying to 
employers, but is of little effect on the masses 
as long as they, conditioned by the past, look 
upon it as a hostile power to be conquered, 
and as long as private enterprise itself is not 
willing to offer an alternative solution to 
class warfare. 

“As long as that condition exists, it is of 
little use to rely even on ‘promises’ of re- 
sponsibility, for under present conditions we 
are all sitting on a volcano, whose manifesta- 
tions can hardly be kept down by rules. 

“Profit sharing offers a self-regulated, al- 
most automatic process of solving the capi- 
tal-labor problem, not dependent on prom- 
ises by the simple process of more produc- 
tion, more profits, and hence more income 
for all. That is why strikes are unheard of 
in profit-sharing enterprises. Lest some em- 
ployers, out of old habit of thought, think 
that they are giving things away, let them 
reflect on the fact that when, as now, they 
are forced to give an increase, the ill will 
created does not lead to increased produc- 
tion, and often leads to the contrary; nor 
can the increase always be unloaded on the 
public. Let them reflect, too, on the man- 
hours lost and the waste in overhead, plus 
taxes, created by a State built on class war- 
fare, plus the menace involved to our social 
set-up as a whole, and they will conclude, as 
many others have done, that profit sharing 
is good business for all. 

“Let the worker on the other hand refiect 
on the fact that wage increases that are 
unloaded on the public reach into his pocket 
in the form of price increases, thus taking 
it away in turn, in a merry-go-round of 
higher wages, higher prices, and making him 
look like the proverbial cat chasing his own 
tail, in a process of more dollars and less 
value, and he will realize that bigger and 
better strikes do not offer a way out. Let 
him ponder, too, on the saying of John L 
Lewis, that it is preferable to deal with <« 
boss (private enterprise) which, unlike the 
Government, is not a jail warden at the same 
time. 

“Profit sharing, if introduced into most 
of the major and medium _ enterprises 
throughout the Nation, may, by better dif- 
fusion of income and the social security 
funds built up by the Government, cushion 
any eventual depression to an extent not pos- 
sible in the past and thus facilitate an early 
recovery. 

“Increased productivity, too, will tend to 
stabilize the dollar, preventing further infla- 
tion. The elimination of strikes and the 
accompanying forced price increases may 
also be a considerable boon to the farmers 
and the middle classes generally who find it 
difficult to unload price increases on the pub- 
lic, And the democratization of private en- 












rprise will tend to induce greater responsi- 
lity toward the public. 

“Private enterprise, feeling secure in the 
lovalty of their employees, may then look 

o with a greater objectivity upon socially 

neficent measures of the Government, 
now suspect because of the prevailing inse- 
curity and tension, The general feeling of 

d will, confidence, and security thus in- 

d will make it possible not only to secure 
at is, but to expand private enterprise on 
ale not possible to contemplate under 
ent conditions, 

“Profit sharing is the way to take the heat 

t of class warfare, easing up the tension 
which now is paralyzing both private enter- 

and Government, making everything 
uncertain and suspect. It is the way to the 
humen engineering, which young Henry Ford 
aks of as the great necessity of our age. 
We Americans who have licked so many prob- 
lems, if we will, can lick this one too, and by 
jing so, show a way out for the whole 
rd,” 

Mr. Chairman, I also ask at this time to 
read a statement by Senator ArtHur H. 
VANDENEERG concerning this bill. Senator 
VANDENEERG was a coauthor of the nonparti- 
n Senate resolution which inaugurated this 
study which my resolution seeKs to resume. 

The statement follows: 

“My Dear Mrs. Luce: I know of no greater 
domestic public service that can be rendered 
America than for the House to proceed, 
under your House Resolution 481, to reopen 
and conclude an adcquate study of profit- 
sharing as the democratic basis for adequate 
and equitable labor-management relation- 
ships in the United States. The capitalist 
system will be safest when all of our citizens 
are capitalists themselves—and that wou!d 
be the dynamic result of the general appli- 
cation of profit-sharing to our industrial 
operations. Wherever we have had sound 
profit-sharing systems over the years, we 
have had industrial peace, economic justice, 
and uninterrupted production. These fac- 
tors are indispensable to our prosperity and 
welfare. The factors are too often danger- 
ously absent in our present national econ- 
omy. To establish them we must blaze new 
trails.. Fortunately, many American busi- 
ness pioneers have shown the way. In my 
deeply earnest opinion, the House could ren- 
der no greater service to the common good 
than to mobilize all available information 
and experience upon this subject and bring 
them down to date. 

“We started this process in the Senate in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress when my Senate 
Resolution 215 was adopted and when a 
subcommittee of the Finance Committee em- 
barked upon a kindred survey. It was a 
nonpartisan enterprise. A year of hearings 
were held by the late Senator Clyde Herring, 
of Ohio, as chairman, and myself. Our pub- 
lished findings speak for themselves. They 
are accurately quoted in the preamble to 
your pending House Resolution 481. We 
found amazing proof that profit sharing is 
a significant success in many American en- 
terprises and that it has produced veritable 
industrial islands of peace, equity, efficiency, 
and contentment. Although our voluminous 
report was made several years ago, it is highly 
significant that there is today a renewed 
and widespread demand for copies of the 
report—and to such an extent that a general 
reprint will be presently sought. 

“But this study is not down-to-date. 
Much labor history—and much history of 
incustrial strife=has been written in the 
turbulent interim. It is more than ever 
advisable that profit sharing should be re- 
explored in the light of current events. I 
am frank to say that, this time, I should like 
to see the task undertaken by the House. 
In my opinion it is bound to produce infor- 
mation of incalculable value—and it may 


well point the way to economic peace and 
justice. 






“Senator A. H. VANDENBERG.” 
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Mr. Chairman, certainly profit sharing 
should not be proposed as a substitute for 
high wages. It should be an addition to 
high wages and, if possible, regular or annual 
wages. It should be an extra incentive to 
cooperation which would ultimately pay its 
own way. How much has been lost in waces 
and profits this winter is beyond the power 
of anyone to compute. The General Motors 
strike alone is estimated to cost $1,000,000,- 
0°30. Is it not practical to say that the 
General Motors Corp., and the General 
Motors employees, and the automotive in- 
dustry, and the general public would all have 
been much better off if the employees had 
recognized an identity of interest with the 
success of the company? 

Certainly profit-sharing plans should not 
be recommended as a means of depriving 
management of its right or its responsi- 
bilities to manage. Certainly it wculd be 
wrong to advocate any quick or haphazard 
application of the principle. 

Nevertheless, the studies of the Senate sub- 
committee of the Committee on Finance 
make very inspiring-reading. It is reassuring 
to learn from these hearings that in the past 
the men of management in many cases 
showed a statesmanlike understanding of 
the problems of labor. 

The many ways in which they have sought 
to bridge the gap between themselves and 
their employees bring to light several very 
practical prjnciples. 

First, it becomes plain that there is no 
substitute for honest and conscientious effort 
on the part of management to encourage and 
reward labor out of profits. Men who have 
worked such plans successfully reveal their 
true habits of mind and their fundamental 
moral soundness. Second, it is obvious that 
the conditions in various industries vary so 
greatly that it will require considerable study 
to arrive at any broad principle of action. 

Much has intervened since the Senate 
committee closed its hearings pecause of the 
imminence of war. The changes and dislo- 
cations of industry in many cases have 
caused companies to abandon such profit- 
sharing plans as they may have carried on 
in prewar days. 

I suggest now that it would be very worth 
while to call in the best minds of industry 
and labor and resume the search for some 
broad principle which would encourage the 
sharing of profits with labor. This resolu- 
tion would also allow scope for a study of 
annual wage plans and incentive taxation 
plans. None of these will provide a quick 
panacea. Nevertheless, I feel sure that the 
men and women in the factories of the 
United States would feel greatly heartened 
at the news that Congress was studying 
these questions, and that there are among us, 
as among labor leaders and business leaders, 
many who are eager to find new ways of in- 
creasing the common man’s share of Ameri- 
can prosperity. 





Speech of Hon. Willis Robertson, of Vir- 
ginia, Favoring British Loan 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleague and 
good friend, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], delivered an ad- 


* dress on March 29, 1946, at the town hall 


meeting in Winchester, Va., in which he 
discussed in a logical and convincing 
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manner, the question of the proposed 
loan to Great Britain, and under leave 
grented seme is submitted herewith: 
When God created the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field, He endowed them, 
for their protection, with instinct. When he 
created man in his own image he conferred 
upon him the inestimable boon of ‘free 
choice based upon the power to resson. Due 
to that happy circumstance the proposal of 
our President that we negotiate a 


L h ol 
$3,750,000,000 to Great Britain, which was 
highly controversial when first proposed, is 
now generally accepted as a wise thing for 
us to do. Never in my recollection has a 


major international proposal been so widely 
endorsed by such divergent groups. When 
hearings before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on the proposal ended, only three wit- 
nesses had appeared in opposition to the 
loan, two of whom based their opposition 
on the ground that we ccu'd not afford to 
borrow money to lend to Great Britain which 
might never be repaid, and the third, Gen- 
eral Coxey, of Ohio, is opposed on general 
principles to all interest-bearing bonds, but 
indicated he would not object to the lo2n 
if printing-press money were used, our stamp 
to be on cne side and that of Great Britain 
on the other, the money so issued to be lezal 
tender in both countries. 

National organizations which have pub- 
licly endorsed the loan, many of them tes- 
tifying before the Banking and Currency 
Committee, are Winthrop Aldrich of the 
Chese National Bank on behalf of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce; American 
Association for the United Nations; American 
Association of University Women; American 
Farm Bureau Federation; American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Americans United for World 
Organization; American Veterans Commit- 
tee; Committee on Education for Lasting 
Peace; Congregational Christian Churches; 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica; Freedom House; General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; United States Associates of 
International Chamber of Commerce; Lace 
and Embroidery Association of America; 
Motor and Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; National Council of American Im- 
porters; National Council of Jewish Women; 
National Farmers’ Union; National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs; National Foreign Trade Council; Na- 
tional League of Women Voters: National 
Peace Conference; National Reputlican Club; 
National Women’s Trade Union League; Re- 
search Committee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development; Overseas Automotive 
Club; Tobacco Association of the United 
States; Union for Democratic Action; United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Women’s Ac- 
tion Committee for Victory and Lasting 
Peace; World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches and the 
Church Peace Union and Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

If the proposed loan was nothing but a 
money transaction the suggestion that we 
cannot afford to lend so large a sum to a 
foreign nation might be a persuasive argu- 
ment against it. But when all of the com- 
coined reasons in favor of the loan are taken 
into consideration such an argument loses 
significance. 

In a full page ad in the Washington Post 
of Tuesday, March 26, the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co., under the caption, “We can af- 
ford to make it,” said, “The sum we hazard 
is not inconsiderable, but financial risks 
meaning only when related to resources 
The line of credit provided by the loan will 
amount, at most, to a claim on two-fifths of 
1 percent of our gross output for the 5- to 
6-year period over which it may be used. 
The interest rate charged, while moderate, is 
higher than our Treasury is paying up 
current borrowings. The risk entailed is 
well within our resources as a creditor.” 
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Let us consider the reasons influencing 
divergent groups. The international bankers 
favor this loan because it will contribute to 
the stabilization of international currencies, 
with all the currencies of the world valued 
with relation to our dollar, The United 
States Chamber of Commerce favors the 
loan because it realizes that during the war 
our industrial capacity was developed far 
beyond our normal peacetime needs and it 
favors foreign outlets for our surplus pro- 
duction. It also favors a continuation of 
foreign trade on the American basis of pri- 
vate enterprise, which may not be possible 
if Great Britain goes under or in its despera- 
tion to survive, is forced to resort to the 
Nazi or communistic system of state trading. 
The labor unions of the nation favor this 
loan because full production with foreign 
outlets above domestic consumption means 
full employment for them. Farm organiza- 
tions favor this loan because we normally 
export 40 percent of our cotton; 20 percent 
of our wheat; 20 percent of our fresh apples 
and pears and dried fruits, and 10 percent 
or more of our lard and pork products. Like 
industry, our farmers learned how, during 
the war, to increase production and they 
fear the regimentation and the disastrously 
low prices which inevitably must result from 
a permanent program of production in ex- 
cess of available markets. The Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, League of Women Voters, the Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and similar clubs favor the 
loan in part because they handle the family 
budget and realize what a stake the con- 
sumer has in the question of restrictive 
tariffs, quotas, anc embargoes upon world 
trade and in part because they believe that 
the making of the loan will promote pros- 
perity at home and peace abroad. The pri- 
mary interests of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, Freedom 
House, Women’s Action Committee for Vic- 
tory and Lasting Peace, World Alliance for 
Friendship Through the Churches, and 
Young Women’s Christian Association is in 
preventing a future war, knowing full well 
that trade wars usually eventuate into 
shooting wars. 

Speaking here last February, before the an- 
nual banquet of the Rouss Fire Co., I re- 
ferred to the fact that we were unhappy, and 
many looked toward the future with profound 
misgivings. There was no contentment in 
our hearts; our homeland was torn with in- 
dustrial strife, and dark and disturbing clouds 
were arising on the foreign horizon. The 
unity of purpose and action by which we had 
won the greatest war in history was gone. 
Already some were saying again, our boys have 
died in vain—there will be no peace. In the 
meantime, however, United Nations Organi- 
zation has been established; the General As- 
sembly has met in London; the Security 
Council is now meeting in New York; and we, 
this time, are not a spectator but a major 
participator. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration is doing its 
best to care for millions of needy victims, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization is func- 
tioning, the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development has been organized, and the 
Congress has increased the foreign lending 
power of the Export-Import Bank. They are 
all steps in our program for a lasting peace. 
The proposed loan to Great Britain is another 
step in that program. 

We can drive out much discontent and lift 
the shadows from the road ahead if we will 
only realize that there is a significant differ- 
ence between winning the war and winning 
the peace. The war is won when your oppo- 
nents surrender and lay down their arms. 
Then those who served in that war are en- 
titled to a discharge. King Solomon had 
much experience with the draft, as he drafted 
workers as well as soldiers. In his old age, 


summarizing his philosophy of life in Eccle- 
siastes, Solomon said, “In that war there is 
no discharge.” Peace is not assured by sign- 
ing a peace treaty or by joining an interna- 
tional association dedicated to the principles 
of peace. Peace is not a matter of days, of 
weeks, or of months. It must be lived, and 
there is no discharge. A world organization 
for security is important, but if it is to suc- 
ceed it must rest upon continuous interna- 
tional cooperation in matters of peace, which 
is to say economic affairs. 

In World War II as in World War I, Great 
Britain held the line for us until we were 
prepared. We were thrilled when, in the 
dark hour of England, that fearless world 
leader, Winston Churchill, said—‘We will 
fight on land, on sea, and in the air until we 
win the victory.” In making that fight the 
British suffered heavy losses. One home out 
ef four in England was either completely de- 
stroyed or badly damaged. Factories were 
destroyed or damaged. Thousands of tons of 
shipping were lost. Debts to foreign nations 
in the sum of $14,000,000,000 were incurred. 
Foreign investments in ‘excess of $4,000,000,- 
000 were liquidated. Included in that liqui- 
dation was the American Viscose Corp. with 
great plants in Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
Over and above all this we are negotiating 
with a nation which speaks our language, 
shares our faith in democracy and from 
Colonial days down to World War II has 
always been our best customer.» She desires 
to continue to be our best customer but 
cannot possibly do so without money to re- 
habilitate her industries at home and assist 
her in securing a release from the debt obli- 
gations to the sterling area abroad. In 
weighing the penalty for refusal to help re- 
habilitate Great Britain the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. advertisement previously 
referred to goes on to say—‘“The United 
Kingdom's orbit” (which includes the 
British Empire and eighteen’ so-called 
sterling-area countries) “accounts for more 
than half of the world's imports and exports 
combined. It likewise is crucial to the trade 
of the United States. In the years immedi- 
ately preceding the war, the sterling area and 
payment-agreement countries provided just 
under one-half of both the import and ex- 
port trade of this country.” And then the 
ad lists these costs in refusing to make the 
loan—“We would lose through the shrink- 
age of our trade, through the wrench of vio- 
lent readjustments in our production pat- 
terns, and eventually through the curtail- 
ment of our over-all output below what it 
would be under an open rather than a closed 
system. We would lose heavily in economic 
liberty under a procedure that can be fol- 
lowed with success only by a close regi- 
mentation of production as well as trade. 
Most of all, we would lose in prestige, through 
demonstrating that we are still unprepared 
to exercise a world leadership to which our 
giant stature as the possessor of almost half 
of the world’s economic capacity entitles us.” 

Certain imperialistic reactionaries in Great 
Britain like certain isolationists in this coun- 
try do not favor this loan because there are 
the conditions that we have imposed: 

1. That a common code be adopted to 
govern the regulation of commerce by the 
nations of the world. 

2. That tariffs be substantially reduced and 
that preferences be eliminated. 

3. That quantitative restrictions—quotas 
and embargoes—be limited to a few really 
necessary cases and that they be administered 
without discrimination. 

4. That subsidies, in general, should be the 
subject of international discussion, and that 
subsidies on exports should be confined to 
exceptional cases, under general rules. 

5. That governments conducting such 
state enterprises should agree to give fair 
treatment to the commerce of all friendly 
states, that they should make their pur- 
chases and sales on purely economic grounds, 
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that they should avoid using a monopoly 
of imports to give undue protection to their 
own producers, and that governments whose 
enterprises are completely socialized should 
commit themselves as to the quantities of 
goods which they propose to import. 

6. That cartels and combines should be 
prevented, by international action, from re- 
stricting the commerce of the world. 

7. That action with respect to the special 
probiem of surplus commodities, in world 
trade, be international rather than national. 
that the solution of this problem be sought 
by measures that would remove the basic 
causes of the difficulty, not by measures that 
would perpetuate it; and that the solution 
be sought, in particular, by measures that 
would expand consumption. 

8. That measures restricting exports or fix- 
ing prices, where they are necessary, be lim- 
ited in duration; that they be attended, at 
every stage, by full publicity; and that con- 
suming countries be given an equal voice 
with producing countries in their formula- 
tion and administration. 

9. That an international trade organiza- 
tion be created, under the Economic and 
Social Council, as an integral part of the 
structure of the United Nations. 

10. That each nation should agree, individ- 
ually, to take action designed to provide full 
and regular employment; that no country 
should attempt to solve its domestic prob- 
lems by measures that would prevent the 
expansion of world trade; that no country, in 
short, should be free to export its unem- 
ployment. 

When that program for economic coopera- 
tion has been adopted by us and Great 
Britain, the 18 nations of the sterling area 
will undoubtedly participate and eventually 
all of the major trading nations of the world, 
with the possible exception of Russ‘a, will 
unite in the program as they have done in 
the other international organizations which 
we have sponsored. Naturally, I hope that 
Russia eventually will do likewise, but in 
the meantime a powerful movement for a 
lasting peace will have been started. As 
Secretary Byrnes recently said: “We won the 
war by fighting together. We must keep the 
peace by working together.” 


No OPA for Government as Landlord 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Government is calling attention to 
the shortages of food for America and 
the world and demanding that the farm- 
ers of this country produce food in abun- 
dance to feed our people at home and 
assist the starving of the world, yet our 
Government itself seems to be doing 
everything to hobble the production of 
food. 

In the first place the President acting 
through Selective Service is violating the 
law of the land and taking from the 
farms those who are producing food. 
Only this week the Selective Service po- 
litely said, “We are paying no attention 
to the Tydings amendment with refer- 
ence to those who are producing food.” 

Now the Government itself is taking 
an active part to discourage farmers 
from planting land. At Plum Brook 
ordnance works up in my district the 











Government took thousands of acres of 
rich farm land from its owners. In fact 
thousands of acres more than the Gov- 
ernment actually needed, so that these 
surplus Government lands were rented 
to nearby farmers for the sum of $4 per 
acre. 

And now in the spring of 1946, when 
the Government demands, everyone to 
produce more food, the vey same Gov- 
ernment is now demanding $12.50 an acre 
for the same land it rented for $4 an 
acre, being an increase of more than 300 
percent in rental charge. 

While the administration is talking 
about gouging prices and ceilings on real 
estate, the very same administration and 
Government is increasing farm rentals 
more than 300 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, where is OPA? I demand 
the administration and the Government 
use the same yardstick of price control 
that it forces upon the private citizen. 





Why Are Veterans Discriminated Against 
in the Purchase and Lease of Surplus 
Property? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
disposal of surplus property now under 
the direction of the War Assets Admin- 
istration should be thoroughly investi- 
gated and revised so that veterans will 
be given a fair and just opportunity to 
purchase surplus property. Who is more 
entitled to a chance to get started in 
business? 

Why should it be necessary for the 
American Legion to call conditions such 
as stated in the following letter to our 
attention? 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1946. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN: The American Legion 
national headquarters is daily receiving a 
flood of ietters from veterans citing disap- 
pointing experiences in their endeavor to 
obtain Government surplus property. 

Many of these letters are pitiful and ap- 
palling. They reveal that the veterans are 
meeting insurmountable difficulties in their 
desperate effort to obtain surplus war goods 
with which to establish or reestablish them- 
selves in a business, occupation, or profession. 
They cannot understand the blank wall 
which they come up against. Neither can I. 

I am certain that your congressional mail 
is packed with letters similar to those re- 
ceived by the American Legion. To put it 
baldly, the veteran of World War II is getting 
little or none of the goods being set out at 
surplus sales, and that which is offered him 
is usually shoddy and beyond use or repair 
while the new goods go elsewhere. 

When I speak of surplus property, all types 
and sorts are referred to. Vehicles have 
drawn most conversation and in most in- 
stances they are essential to the rehabilita- 
tion of the veteran back into civilian life. 

But these are not all the story. The vet- 
eran needs pot, pans, and other kitchen 
utensils so that he can set up his small 
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restaurant or cafe and shorten the food lines 
of this Nation; he needs carpenter, plumbing, 
or electrical tools so that he can help in the 
housing problems; he needs bulldozers and 
scrapers so that he can terrace and save his 
farm from erosion; he needs materials which 
the Government has possessed for war pur- 
poses in a thousand instances. 

But the veteran is not getting these from 
the Government. From the civilian sources 
the universal reply to him is: 

“You are not an old account. 
goods only for our old customers.” 

It leaves the veteran empty-handed. 

The Government had billions of dollars in 
goods of every kind for the prosecution of 
the war. If this property is still held by the 
Government some efficient method of parcel- 
ing it out to veterans should be established. 
If this propeerty has already been disposed 
of, then the American people should know 
who got it and how. 

The situation is such that immediate 
remedial steps should be taken or the vet- 
erans of this Nation are going to become 
dangerously discontented and they will lose 
confidence in promises of the Government. 
America cannot afford that. 

We all are aware that meanwhile the 
surplus property is melting away through 
various channels. The action I suggest is 
for Congress by the quickest possible method, 
perhaps resolution, to freeze temporarily all 
surplus property until the situation can be 
surveyed. The veteran should be given im- 
proved priority. The not-for-sale_ signs 
should be torn down in the huge warehouses 
where thousands of articles useful to vet- 
erans are on display. Information and dis- 
tribution outlets should be better organized. 
The percentage of the total supply available 
to the veterans should be drastically in- 
creased, for his reestablishment in civil life 
is the pressing national problem. 

Otherwise, within a few short months the 
veterans are going to be left empty-handed, 
disillusioned, and seriously disappointed— 
with the surplus property gone. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN STELLE, 
National Commander. 


We have 


The Veterans’ Administration should 
get on the job and check up with the 
War Assets Administration as to the rea- 
son such denial of rehabilitation should 
be permitted to continue. 

Here is another instance of veterans 
getting the “go by” on the lease of sur- 
plus property when it affects medical aid 
and physical rehabilitation. 

The following letter from the veterans’ 
home in California indicates the need of 
further investigation by the Veterans’ 
Administration: 


VETERANS’ HOME OF CALIFORNIA, 
Napa County, Calif., March 15, 1946, 
Hon. Gorpon L. McDoNouGH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. McDonovuGcH: We would like 
to enlist your support in an effort to secure 
surplus Government equipment on a lease 
basis rather than through purchase. 

Public Law No. 457 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, chapter 479, second session is 
known as the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
and provides for the distribution of surplus 
Government property. 

This act provides that surplus Government 
equipment can be transferred to Federal 
agencies but requires that its disposal to 
local governments or to nonprofit institu- 
tions must be made by sale or lease. 

Section 13 of the act, in paragraphs A and 
B specifically reads that surplus property 
“may be sold or leased to the States.” The 
lease provision of the act has apparently not 
been made operative and it is this part of 
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the law governing the disposal of surplus 
Government property that should become 
effective by regulation so that veterans’ facil- 
ities operated by the States could secure 
equipment by entering into a leasing agree- 
ment rather than by outright purchase. 

The Veterans’ Home of California, as does 
all State-operated veterans’ homes, receives 
from the Federal Government the sum of 
$25 per month for each member approved 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Our cur- 
rent operating per capita cost is approxi- 
mately $75 per month end the Federal Gov- 
ernment is paying only about one-third of 
the operating cost. The Federal Government 
does not participate in any expenditure for 
capital outlay. Our present investment in 
capital expenditures is $4,000,000 and the 
postwar building program of the home which 
has been approved by the State legislature 
and the Governor will add another $6,000,000 
to our investment in capital assets. 

The new buildings we are going to con- 
struct will almost double the bed capacity 
of the home. The Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows and their auxiliary the Rebekah 
Lodge of the State of California are raising 
a fund for the construction of an industrial 
vocational training center at the Veterans’ 
Home of California. Training will be offered 
to disabled veterans of the home and we 
already have 75 veterans of the Second World 
War on our rolls. 

Page 7, paragraph (c) of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act states, “The Board shall take into 
consideration any benefit which has accrued 
or may accrue to the United States from the 
use by any such State, political subdivision, 
instrumentality, or institution.” 

The States in operating veterans’ homes 
and hospitals for the protection of its own 
disabled veterans are assuming a large 
financial responsibility, and it would seem 
that they should be entitled to receive sur- 
plus Government property on a long-term 
lease at a minimum cost. 

We believe that it was the intent of the 
Congress in passing the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 to lease to the States, and especially 
to those agencies of the State who are 
charged with the care and hospitalization of 
disabled veterans’ surplus Government 
equipment. 

We are sending a similar communication 
to each Representative and Senator from 
the State of California in Congress, and it 
would be most helpful to us if the entire 
California representation in Congress would 
help us in this matter. 

Very sincerely, 
NELSON M. HOLDERMAN, 

Colonel-Commandant, 


———_ ST 


Russian Occupation Forces Living Off the 
Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the question is often raised, to what ex- 
tent can and should the United States or 
UNRRA assume responsibility to feed 
the starving peoples of the war-torn 
world, particularly those areas under the 
domination of the Russian armed forces. 
Since our contribution to UNRRA repre- 
sents about 75 percent of its total outlay, 
its activities greatly affect our economy 
at home, 
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On December 7, 1945, in a statement 
I made in connection with the granting 
of additional funds to UNRRA, I said: 

Today more than 2,000,000 Russian soldiers 
and 1,000,000 Russian civilians are policing 
Poland. Russians, unlike American armed 
forces, do not have their needs supplied from 
their homeland. They live right off the 
people and the land they occupy. With the 
Polish people greatly impoverished and 
starved, the presence of these 3,000,000 non- 
productive. parasitic foreigners is like a 
cancer gnawing at the vitals of the Polish 
Nation. 


I might have stated further that if 
these 3,000,000 nonproductive persons 
were not present, Poland’s hunger and 
suffering might be wiped out and her 
need for UNRRA aid materially reduced. 
Under the present set-up, it may be 
truthfully concluded that in a large 
measure, either directly or indirectly, 
UNRRA is supporting the Russian occu- 
pation forces, whereas that is the sole 
responsibility of the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

But Poland is only one example of the 
depletion and diversion of food supplies 
in the Russian-occupied lands that con- 
sequently require UNRRA aid to prevent 
complete starvation. There are more 
than 6,000,000 Russian military and po- 
lice personnel in foreign lands of Europe 
and Asia. The same conditions prevail 
in all Russian dominated and controlled 
countries in eastern and southern Eu- 
rope. These came conditions prevail re- 
gardless of whether the occupied country 
was foe, ally, or friend in the recent 
conflict. 

Certainly, the Russian occupation 
forces, wherever they are, should be sup- 
ported and fed with supplies from their 
homeland. The countries they occupy 
have no surpluses and if they are denied 
the limited crops they can raise, they 
cannot rehabilitate themselves; in fact, 
they may perish. 

C. Tyler Wood, of the State Depart- 
ment, brought this matter to a head at 
the UNRRA convention at Atlantic City 
in connection with the Russian forces 
in Austria, who have demanded acreage 
sufficient to feed more than 250,000 ci- 
vilians through an entire year. It is high 
time that this practice be stopped. Our 
granaries, too, are nearly spent and there 
is no reason why we should have to deny 
ourselves food and injure the health of 
our citizenry merely to support Russian 
occupation forces in foreign lands. The 
people of these occupied lands are most 
anxious to be freed of occupational 
armies which are impeding their re- 
covery. It is growing more apparent 
each day that the principal purpose of 
the armed Russian forces, both military 
and civilian, is to attempt to convert 
these peoples to communism, by the use 
of military and police persuasion. It is 
understandable that Russian occupation 
forces may be necessary in Germany and 
the Nazi satellite countries, but certainly 
there is no need for them in countries 
like Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and the other countries that are our 
allies. The UNO should give immediate 
study to liberating these unfortunate 
peoples at once. They have earned the 


right to freedom and the liberty of self- 
determination. 

At this point, I wish to incorporate an 
editorial from the Evening Star of March 
27, 1946, entitlec “Living Off the Coun- 
try”: 

LIVING OFF THE COUNTRY 

The series of proposals made at the UNRRA 
convention at Atlantic City by C. Tyler Wood, 
of the State Department, brings into the 
open another of those issues which divide the 
Western Powers from the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Wood charges that the large Russia armies of 
occupation in Austria have requisitioned 
large areas of farm land to feed these troops 
at a moment when that unfortunate country 
is faced with mass starvation, and that such 
actions are contrary to both the letter and 
the spirit of the UNRRA agreement, to which 
Russia has subscribed. Mr. Wood further as- 
serts that the local Russia military authori- 
ties had earlier agreed with those of the other 
Allied occupation forces that no local food- 
stuffs should be taken for such purposes. 

The gravity of the situation was explained 
by Mr. Wood when he said that even one-half 
of the acreage requisitioned by the Russians 
would feed 250,000 people for a year, and he 
went on: “Any military attached to a gov- 
ernment which is a member of UNRRA which 
diverts supplies from the use of the nation, 
denies the very principles to which it is obli- 
gated under UNRRA.” He then urged adop- 
tion of his proposal which limited the taking 
of local supplies by occupying armies to fresh 
foods, such as fresh fruits and vegetables, of 
which there is a surplus, and also that local 
supplies of oil and gasoline found in occupa- 
tion territories should be made available to 
UNRRA for transport and distribution of its 
food and other supplies. 

This program has been opposed from the 
start by the Russian delegation, and Soviet 
satellite members have either kept silent or, 
in the case of Czechoslovakia, have frankly 
stated: “Under present circumstances we 
can’t take a stand.” On the other hand, the 
British delegation has wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the American proposal, stating that 
its information indicated that Austria now 
“is more nearly threatened with extinction 
than any other country in Europe.” 

It should be understood that, while the 
present controversy is specifically over Aus- 
tria, much the same condition prevails in 
other liberated countries of Europe under 
Russian military occupation. From the first, 
the Russian armies seem to have system- 
atically lived off the country, and it appears 
to be a settled Russian policy to have these 
forces, aggregating millions, maintained by 
the occupied areas, regardless of its effects 
upon local situations. With UNRRA’s over- 
all supplies so inadequate at best, such vio- 
lations of Russia’s UNRRA obligations are 
especially intolerable. 


The Constitution in a Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the American Legion of my 
State conducted an oratorical contest on 
the subject The Constitution in a Chang- 
ing World. First, there were county con- 
tests in the various counties of my State, 
and then district contests in each con- 
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gressional district. The contest for my 
district was held at Muskogee, Okla. 
Miss Mary Ellen Ash, of 2621 West Ok- 
mulgee, in Muskogee, a junior of Centra] 
High School of that city, won first prize, 
which sent her to the regional contest at 
Holdenville, Okla. 

It is an inspiration to those interested 
in history and those who love our Con- 
stitution to “read Miss Ash’s oration. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include herein a copy of the same: 


THE CONSTITUTION IN A CHANGING WORLD 


In the life of every great person there is 
always a firm, guiding hand, so that when 
one falters or wanders astray it is always 
there to lead him back to the right path. 
With some, as with Washington, this guid- 
ance was achieved by prayer. He was known 
to kneel for hours in the snow asking for 
divine help before leading his men into 
battle. Lincoln’s mother was the great in- 
fluence in his early life, encouraging him 
when the way seemed hopeless. Beethoven, 
challenged and spurred on by a handicap, 
wrote great symphonies that will live for- 
ever. Edison, with persistent faith and de- 
termination, in spite of deafness, lighted 
the face of the world, 

So it is with our United States. All through 
the years of turmoil and strife there has 
been one ever-shining beacon toward which 
our Nation has turned in times of need, 
the Constitution of our United States. This 
document was created in one crisis to tide 
us through that and other great crises. 
Through the years politicians have attempted 
to tear it apart, but it has stood like the 
Rock of Gibraltar, a solid foundation to fur- 
ther our American way of life. 

Man's search throughout the ages has been 
for freedom. Governments, promising that 
freedom, rose, then when they failed to carry 
out their promise they collapsed. Egypt 
and Persia, Greece and Rome, Germany and 
Japan all failed to adjust to man’s needs, 
and one after another they passed into his- 
tory. ‘ 

But can a document upon which our Gov- 
ernment is based, written so long ago, fit a 
changing world, a world full of modern in- 
ventions and new methods of transportation? 
The answer is yes. It has been, it is, it will 
ever be able to meet the fluctuations of time 
because the 55 statesmen who formulated 
it were gifted with the vision and power to 
look into the future. They wrote it in such 
a manner and worded it in such language 
that it will fit any age. 

For example, let us examine the office of 
President. Our President is given a great 
deal of authority, yet today his powers are 
limited just as they were in the time of 
Washington. 

Our democratic way of life, that will exist 
as long as there is an America, is provided 
for in the Constitution, by which all men 
are given equal rights. This document guar- 
antees tolerance, taking care of the ignorant 
that they might be given an education; tak- 
ing care of the poor that they might be 
provided with the necessities of life; taking 
care of the rich that they might not oppress 
those less fortunate; taking care of the labor- 
ing man that he might have protection and 
healthy surroundings, that he might strike 
against his employer to gain fair wages and 
fair working conditions, taKing care that 
everyone may worship God in his own 
manner. 

Although it provides for these things it is 
by no means a static document, for the pow- 
ers of the Constitution may be expanded to 
fit the American needs in several ways: First, 
interpretation by the Supreme Court; sec- 
ond, by an elastic clause for which Madison 
was chiefly responsible; third, by article V, 








which states that Congress shall have the 
power to propose amendments which it 
deems necessary for the fulfillment of the 
Constitution; and fourth, by public opinion. 
This 1s perhaps the greatest factor because 
of its restraint and control. The people 
select the man they wish for President and 
those they wish to represent them in Con- 
cress. If these men do not carry out the 
desires of the public they are removed from 
office at the next election. In this way, as it 
is implied in the Constitution, the people 
control the Government. 

We derive most of our power from the Bill 
of Rights, the first 10 amendments. These 
rights are ancient principles of English law 
which have served the cause of freedom for 
generations. They were not formulated in a 
day. The British fought for nearly 500 years 
to win these rights from despots and tyrants. 
What are these rights? They are our free- 
dom of religion, our freedom of speech, our 
freedom of the press, our freedom of assem- 
bly. They are the privacy and sanctity of 
our homes. They are our guarantee of trial 
by jury. These are our Bill of Rights. Now, 
they are over 150 years old. Will they, like 
the Constitution, reach their two hundredth 
birthday? That depends upon us, the people 
of this generation and of the generations of 
the future. 

But can the Constitution and every right 
it contains and stands for fail? The in- 
vincible city of Rome boasted that it could 
not fall; yet it did. But its destruction was 
not caused by outside forces. The people 
themselves were the cause, They began to 
gamble and allowed their army to disinte- 
grate. Our country might also collapse. But 
the fault will not rest with the Constitution 
but with the people themselves. Misplaced 
faith has ruined many nations. These na- 
tions collapsed because their supreme laws 
were not mobile enough and their leaders did 
not have the vision to keep pace with the 
changing world. We have no fear that our 
great Nation will follows the pattern of those 
countries because, for the first time in his- 
tory, in our Constitution a government pro- 
vided for its own change, without turbu- 
lence, without bloodshed, by which it could 
meet the demands of a changing world. 

As the Bill of Rights has been set up as an 
example for ideal government, so our Con- 
stitution itself has exerted wide influence 
upon other nations, for it is a document such 
as this that nations of the world are seeking 
today to govern them as we have been gov- 
erned by our Constitution. Canada, Mexico, 
Australia, the Union of South Africa, and 
many other countries have adopted constitu- 
tions patterned to a greater or less degree 
after our own. 

These things I have previously mentioned 
are proof of the endurance and stability of 
the Constitution. Yet we have still another. 
For more than a century and a half of un- 
exampled social, civil, and material advance- 
ment, the Constitution has applied itself, 
adapted itself, amended itself, and through 
Stress and shock of civil war the like of which 
no other Constitution ever felt, it has re- 
mained firm as the basis of our Government. 
Because of this the American has reason to 
believe that his fundamental law contains 
what the Scriptures call “the power of end- 
less life.” 

The great statesman, who penned the final 
draft, chose to begin the document with these 
words: “We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

That is the preamble summarizing the in- 
tention of the Constitution. It has endured 
156 years, and it will continue to endure as 
long as the shadow of Old Glory continues to 
hallow and sanctify our American soil, 
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Congress and the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the consent of the membership, 
expressed but a moment ago, I offer for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
a most timely and a remarkably well 
considered feature editorial from the San 
Francisco Chronicle of March 25, 1946. 
The editorial to which I have just re- 
ferred is the following: 


CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 


Within a few weeks, the American people 
will commence the eliminations preparatory 
to determining, in November, the identities 
of nearly half a thousand citizens who will 
comprise all of the lower House and one- 
third of the Senate of the Congress of the 
United States. 

The holding of congressional elections has, 
of course, been a biennial event for 150 years 
and more; they have been held in every kind 
of political and international weather, and 
are an old story. 

This year is different—so much different 
that any American with an interest in what’s 
going to happen to his income, his business, 
his Nation, his very life, in the next decade, 
had better start thinking about the kind of 
man he’s going to send to the Capitol from 
his district. 

The differences between this and an ordi- 
nary year bear enumerating. This year is 
different, first, because it marks the first con- 
gressional election of the post-Roosevelt era; 
next, because it marks the first congressional 
election of the postwar era; and, finally, be- 
cause it marks the first congressional elec- 
tion of the atomic age. We may safely leave 
it to the sociologists to measure the impact 
of these historic milestones upon the future; 
it is enough for most of us to concern our- 
selves with whether that future will come to 
pass, and by what means. 

There is no intent here, in thus dragging 
in the A-bomb by the heels, to suggest that 
each congressional aspirant be asked: “What 
are you going to do about that thing?” If 
he knew the right answer he'd be a fool to 
settle for a Congressman’s pay. Rather, the 
purpose is to illustrate the people’s obliga- 
tion, in the gloomy light of a precarious fu- 
ture, to ask the candidate: “How much sense 
have you got?” 


WHAT THE FOUNDERS INTENDED 


That question, which can hardly be con- 
sidered impertinent in view of whose welfare 
is at stake in this game, is basically one of 
IQ, but it does not stop there. To demon- 
strate his fitness to serve, a candidate should 
demonstrate a fundamental knowledge of 
the organization in which he seeks member- 
ship, of the ills which have overtaken it, and 
the means of correcting those ills. 

He should know, primarily, what the 
makers of the Constitution meant when they 
stipulated that “All legislative powers here- 
in granted shall be vested in a Congress of 
the United States.” Those words, and the 
subsequent phraseology delineating the sep- 
arate functions of the executive and the judi- 
cial branches, were not arrived at by accident. 
This was the first time in world history when 
the three principal duties of Government 
were so divided, and the reason they were so 
divided was well stated by George Washing- 
ton in his farewell address: 

“Itisimportant * * * that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its adminis- 
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tration, to confine themselves within their 
respective spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of the power of one department to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroachment 
tends to consolidate the powers of all de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, what- 
ever the form of government, a real despotism. 
* * * Let there be no change by usurpa- 
tion, for though this in one instance may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” 


THREE BRANCHES NOT COEQUALS 


The Constitution, then, set up Congress 
to make the laws, the President to execute 
them, and the Supreme Court to interpret 
them. They were not set up as co-equals. 
The Supreme Court, in broad terms, was the 
balance wheel; the President was the cutting 
edge; the Congress was the machinery that 
made the whole thing run. 

Congress was thus set up as the central 
agency of Government, and by creating a 
Senate composed of two delegates from each 
State to serve 6-year terms, and a House 
whose Representatives, chosen by population 
unit, serve 2-year terms, the Ccnstitution 
arranged a check-and-balance system within 
the Congress. Beyond their joint obligation 
to pass upon every new law of the land the 
two branches drew various separate duties. 
To the Senate went the right to inspect and 
approve the principal Federal officers ap- 
pointed by the President, and to pass upon 
all treaties. And to the House went the 
most important single duty of all—the ex- 
clusive right to initiate financial measures. 
This was no accident, either—its precedent 
is found in the attainment of the same right 
by the British House of Commons a century 
earlier, after a long struggle to strip the 
King of the right to levy taxes arbitrarily. 
The American Colonials hadn’t forgotten, 
either, that they launched a war on the 
slogan, “No taxation without representation.” 
They weren't going to risk some future 
despot usurping the right for himself. 


STRONGEST OF ALL AGENCIES 


This grip on the Nation’s purse strings, 
which could break the back of the / «my, 
the Navy, or any agency answerable to the 
President, in itself establishes the House of 
Representatives as the strongest of all the 
Government agencies—indeed, the most 
powerful governmental agency in the world. 
And it received this power because among all 
the top agencies, it was closest to the people. 

If all of this were not sufficient to demon- 
strate the dominant constitutional position 
of the Congress, recall one more power—the 
right to pass, over the President’s veto, any 
measure deemed sufficiently in the public 
interest. 

There is still another power which must 
be considered here, for it is the one which 
most frequently gets the legislative branch 
into trouble—the constitutional right to in- 
vest the President with whatever powers he 
needs to meet an emergency. More broadly, 
it is the legal right of Congress to turn itself 
into a rubber stamp in the hands of the 
President. Because emergencies demand 
summary action, it has happened in every 
major emergency in our history. Lincoln, 
plunged into a civil war, seized every emer- 
gency power he could lay his hands on, even 
suspending the right of habeas corpus; 
Wilson, in World War I, became, with con- 
gressional assent, the most powerful man 
in the world’s history. 


WHEN “BOONDOGGLING” WAS A BYWORD 


An even more graphic example can be found 
in the years encompassing the three terms of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. That was an era of 
crises, one tumbling upon another, and, indis- 
putably, strong, swift executive action was 
necessary if we were to survive. But it was 
also an era calling for the utmost judgment 
and intelligence in Congress, if it was to draw 
the vital line between a sufficiency of Presi- 
dential power and the absolute power of 
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despotism. Congress just didn't have the 
stuff; it became, for a time, a completely 
supine servant of the President. 

Beginning on March 9, 1933, a Congress 
scared witless by the specter of ruinous de- 
pression approved a mass of legislation un- 
precedented in history—a hundred days’ stint 
which began with the bank-reform measures 
and ended with the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Much of the legislation was good; 
much was not; but, good or bad, it was all one 
to Congress. The legislature completely 
forgot how to say no, and while it saw a 
lot of legitimate measures taken to speed re- 
covery, it also gave its blind, blanket approval 
to the works which were presently to make 
shovel-leaning a national pastime, ‘‘boon- 
doggling” a byword of millions, and Con- 
gressmen the favorite models of the comic- 
strip artists. Not until 1935, when the Su- 
preme Court threw out the NRA as a gross 
infringement of State’s rights and Justice 
Cardozo lashed out at Congress’ habit of sur- 
rendering its rights to the President as “dele- 
gation running riot,” did the legislators begin 
to bestir themselves. By this time the Presi- 
dent had become so engrossed in his one- 
man show that the Court’s action roused him 
to fury. He thereupon decided to whittle the 
Supreme Court down to size by revamping the 
Constitution itself and introduced legislation 
aimed at crowding out the old conservative 
Justices. Even his erstwhile rubber-stamp 
Congress balked at this, and the President 
then undertook to “purge” the truculent 
Democrats out of Congress. 


INTELLIGENT CONGRESS IS VITAL 


It is not detracting from the constructive 
and brilliant works of the late President to 
point out that he was capable of error, and 
that Congressmen by offering up blind ac- 
quiescence did the Nation and their own 
constituents a gross disservice. With sucha 
voluble body of yes-men on every hand, it is 
little wonder that the President began to 
think he must have an uncanny gift for 
being right all the time. In point of fact— 
as the disclosure of the secret Yalta commit- 
ments to Russia has so recently and bitterly 
demonstrated—he could, on occasion, be very 
wrong indeed, and his errors could compro- 
mise the welfare of his country for many 
years to come. 

There is no point in all this rehash of 
a closed era except as it concerns the present 
and future. The point is that neither the 
late President nor any President could usurp 
legislative powers without benefit of a con- 
siderable mass of shiftless, unintelligent, or 
unprincipled Congressmen. 

And who sends these shiftless, unintel- 
ligent, and unprincipled Congressmen to 
Washington? 

The truth is, the Congress will be as good 
as the people who elect it, for the Congress, 
and particularly the House of Representa- 
tives, is as close a facsimile as can be found 
anywhere of the mass will of the people. 
The present Congress—which incidentally 
has given the Nation a better deal than its 
recent predecessors, and shown healthy signs 
of shaking off the Executive grip—has been 
the target of frequent public gibing. This 
is a curious phenomenon, because the people 
who gibe at their Congress really gibe at 
themselves, and have only to indulge in a 
little introspection to find the root of the 
trouble. 


THE PEOPLE’S STAKE IN CONGRESS 


The present Congress is by no means per- 
fect, but its improvement will be, as it has 
always been, in exact ratio to the increasing 
diligence of the American people. This will 
be as true in the coming atomic age as it 
has been in the past. If enough thinking 
people, exercise that privilege at the polls, 
there will be enough thinking Congressmen 
in Washington to give the Government the 
ballast, the temperance of action, the firm- 
ness of footing it needs in these dangerous 
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years ahead. The Nation must look to its 
Congress for guidance, hut the Congressman 
must also look back to his constituents fre- 
quently for the nod that tells him he’s on 
the track. And the obligation for sound, clear 
thinking does not begin at the primaries, for 
either the candidate or the constituent. 
That mandate has already been served upon 
both, and the noise of Hiroshima and the 
rumblings abroad at this moment serve only 
to point up the finality of that mandate— 
to remind them that this time, they'd better 
be right. 





The Ideal of Brotherhood 


EXTENSION OF RFMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I take pleasure in 
including therein a brief essay on the 
subject of brotherhood. The author is a 
very distinguished and learned clergy- 
man, Rev. August F. Bender, for many 
years the beloved pastor of the Second 
Reformed Church in Jersey City. He 
has also been for a long while Protestant 
chaplain of the Jersey City Police De- 
partment. 

He is a sound scholar, a faithful and 
effective pastor, and a celebrated pulpit 
orator. The article published in the 
Jersey Observer follows: 


BROTHERHOOD SUNDAY WILL BE OBSERVED IN 
CHURCHES TOMORROW 


In the tender leading of His chosen people, 
God gives us a striking example of what hu- 
manity must do if we are to attain the ideal 
embodied in the term “brotherhood.” 

Out of bondage, out of the wilderness He 
led them into the Promised Land. But this 
was not accomplished without effort on their 
part. Many were the sorrows that came to 
them, many were the struggles through 
which they passed, many were the victories 
that they won before they were allowed 
to disperse every man to his own home to 
enjoy the fruits of united effort. 

Viewing all these things with the vision of 
a prophet, the sacred writer declares of 
God’s dealings with Israel: “As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings, so the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no 
strange God with him.” 

In the light of revelation so wonderfully 
given us, we know that God cherishes all 
races of men as His own. There are no re- 
strictions measured in terms of utmost 
borders. All frontiers are pushed back as 
we become citizens of the universe. Our 
mutual upward struggle may no longer be 
limited in its application to the fellowship 
of those who live next door to us or in the 
same city or State or Nation. We cannot 
escape a responsibility to the black man, 
the red man, the yellow man. “Brotherhood” 
is a personal thing. 

We read in the Holy Scripture: “If a man 
says, ‘I love God,’ and hateth his fellow man, 
he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he sees, how can he love God whom he 
cannot see?” 

Prejudice, envy, selfishness, lust, greed, 
fear, hate—are there no stirrings among us 
today of the eagle’s wings, beckoning us to 
new endeavors in the high calling of Jesus 
Christ, the Prince of Peace and Good Will? 





Did the God of Israel vacate His place of 
leadership when He planted His people in the 
hills of Judah? Glance back across the pages 
of history. Note the striking of the hour of 
destiny in the affairs of nations—Egypt, 
guardian of Israel’s infancy; Babylon, privi- 
leged to forcibly protect the remnant in the 
hour of distress; Rome, whose dominion was 
honored by the presence of the Son of God; 
and—but a short while ago—Germany! All 
too busy with petty material affairs to build 
even ever so slightly the structure of broth- 
erhood among men. 

Is not this a challenge to America today? 
Never in all history has the door of oppor- 
tunity been flung so wide as in the case of 
our Nation. Her prestige rises superior to 
that of any other land; her wealth exceeds the 
wildest dreams of any other generation of 
people; her resources, her intellect, charac- 
ter, true aspirations, are greater than those 
of any people ever known! And yet Amer- 
ica’s contribution to posterity must inevi- 
tably be measured by the extent to which 
she cultivates good will—the spirit of broth- 
erhood among her own people, and through 
them among the sons of men everywhere, be 
they Jew or Gentile, Protestant or Catholic, 
Caucasian or Ethiopian. 

America’s wonderful institutions may 
perish, her prosperous cities become waste, 
and her marvelous Government be super- 
seded by another; but the contribution she 
makes to man’s unity of thought, to man’s 
discovery of himself in his fellow man, will 
survive through the ages. 

Empires rise to power; civilizations hbe- 
come dominant and decay and disappear, 
leaving behind them crumbling monuments 
to their glory, to gather dust with the passing 
of centuries; but out of their experience 
something lives. It is the sedim nt of love 
which the race collects and treasures and 
transmits in the form of eternity of good 
will, of brotherhood. 

Out of the buried ruins of Syracuse comes 
the inspiriting story of Damon and Pythias. 
Moab today is a deserted wasteland, and her 
gods long since vanished from the earth, but 
the story of love that comes out of her bor- 
ders with the figure of Ruth goes on through 
the years, lifting mankind toward God. 

Good will then is a personal thing. It 
begins with the individual. We, all of us, 
have our responsibilities and opportunities. 
The contribution we make may not create 
even a ripple upon the great sea of human 
experience, but when we put out of our 
heart the things which stand between our- 
selves and our regard and love for our fellow 
man, our brother, we definitely step on a 
higher plane of life and become one with the 
great throng that join in the building of the 
imperishable structure of “peace on earth 
and good will among men.” 


“In the beauty of the lilies, 
Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom, 
That transfigures you and me; 
As he died to make men holy— 
Let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on!” 





Veterans and Social Security Benefits 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1946 
Mr: GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I hand to the 


Public Printer for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, a highly informative 














feature-editorial from the Detroit Times 
of March 20, 1946, in which the provi- 
sions of the Gearhart bill, H. R. 2987, 
which would grant social-security credits 
on the assumed basis of an earned $160 
per month to every honorably discharged 
veteran of World War II as if there had 
been no war and the veteran had been in 
covered civilian employment all of the 
time he was in the service of his country 
are endorsed most emphatically. 

As the editorial explains the necessity 
of legislation along these lines better 
than I have ever seen it stated heretofore, 
I am sure that the membership, after 
reading it, will join with me in hastening 
the day when the provisions of my bill 
shall become the law of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial from the 
Detroit Times to which I have just 
referred is the following: 

PROTECTION RICHLY EARNED 


Unthinkable as it is that Americans should 
be penalized for fighting for their country, 
the millions of men and women who served 
in the armed forces in World War II have 
been penalized in their social security bene- 


Under present provisions of the law they 
will receive less old-age pension when they 
attain the age of 65 than if they had stayed 
home and worked at civilian jobs covered by 
the sccial-security system. 

The amount of pension to be paid depends 
on what proportion of his years between the 
eges of 21 and 65 the worker spends in cov- 
ered employment. The years spent in mili- 
tary service must be figured into that cal- 
culation as nonwork years, and thus they 
reduce the pension. 

Moreover, many thousands of fighting men 
who had established social-security protec- 

yn for their wives and children before the 
war forfeited those benefits, wholly or par- 
tially, by serving in the armed forces. 

When men to whom that had happened 
were killed, or died in the service, their 
widows and children found themselves either 
with greatly reduced benefits from the so- 
cial-security system or with no benefits at 

ll, depending on the length of time the 
husband and father had been in service be- 
fore his death. 

This shocking and cruel situation comes 
about through the legal requirement that a 
man must have been fully insured under the 
secial-security system if his survivors are 

) receive anything. 

And in order to be fully insured, the worker 
must have been employed at a covered job 
for half of his adult years since January 1, 
1937, when the system went into effect, or, 
if he attained the age of 21 after that date, 
he must at least have worked half of the 
3 years immediately preceding his death. 

Thus the widows and children of men who 
erved their country before their deaths for 
. longer period than they had worked in 
civilian life receive nothing for their support 
from the social-security system. 

Survivors of those who died after serving 
less time than they had been on the social- 
security rolls receive benefits diminished by 
each month of the man’s military service, 
ince the benefits are calculated on the ratio 
between the pericds spent working in a cov- 
ered industry and those spent not working 
in such an industry. 

Surviving veterans who served in the 
armed forces longer than they worked under 
ocial-security coverage now have no pro- 
tection for their families. They must work 
18 months before they begin to acquire any 
under the social-security regulations. 

The same rule applies to those who, enter- 
ing the armed forces directly from school, had 
hever worked and, therefore, had no social- 
security standing, They, teo, must work 18 
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months before they establish any protection 
for their families. 

But others of the same approximate age 
group who remained at home and worked in 
war plants have been steadily accumulating 
social-security protection for their families 
and for their own old age. 

To end this unjust and ungrateful dis- 
crimination against war veterans will re- 
quire a change in the social-security law, 
and Representative BERTRAND W. GEARHART, Of 
California, has introduced in the House of 
Representatives a bill designed to change it. 

Representative GEARHART’s Measure would 
provide veterans with old-age and survivor 
benefits based on an assumed earning of 
$160 per month for the term of their mili- 
tary service. 

Congress should pass the bill without delay. 





Farmers Must Get Increased Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OCF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, wher- 
ever we go or whatever we read we are 
told that food is the most important 
of all articles desperately needed. The 
farmers of the United States are being 
called upon to produce food to feed the 
whole world. Our farmers never shirk 
a responsibility. They will gladly meet 
this responsibility 

But is there any excuse that we should 
deny the farmer a good price for his 
products? Why above all things should 
we hold farm prices down when every- 
thing else is going up? If labor is en- 
titled to an 18-percent increase so is the 
farmer entitled to an 18-percent increase 
for his products. If Government em- 
ployees are entitled to an 18-percent in- 
crease, so is the farmer entitled to an 
18-percent increase for his products. 

If the farmers of the United States are 
given an 18-percent increase for their 
products they will produce more than the 
food we so desperately need at this time. 
If the OPA would give the farmers of our 
country an across-the-board increase of 
18 percent for all their products there 
would result all the food we need. 

Or let us look at it another way. Sup- 
pose the OPA refuses to grant this in- 
crease—what will the result be? Any 
person with an ounce of reasoning 
knows what will happen. We have no 
butter today because the OPA refuses to 
raise the price of butter. In fact the OPA 
is considering reducing the price of 
butterfat. If this happens there will 
not only be a food shortage, there will 
be a famine. There is no reason what- 
ever why the farmer should be the for- 
gotten man in this mess. The future of 
the American farmer is the future of 
the world. They were the most loyal 
workers during the war. They will re- 
main the most loyal workers during 
peace. They are entitled above anybody 
else to a fair break in prices. 


HIGHER FARM PRICES NEEDED FOR BENEFIT OF ALL 
PEOPLE 

The OPA should raise prices for agri- 

culture; agriculture is the largest in- 
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dustry in the United States and is en- 
titled to economic cquality with other 
groups. 

To provide higher prices for agricul- 
ture means simply to provide a 100-cent 
dollar and regulate the value of it at 
100 for all groups. 

To force the farmer to live in an econ- 
omy which pays him only 80 cents on the 
dollar means he will sell his commodities 
at a bankrupt price. 

We have been confronted with this 
farm-price problem since 1800, and there 
have been only two 5-year periods since 
that time when the farmer under normal 
conditions received full value for his pro- 
duction—1910-14 and 1925-29. 

In all other periods, with the exception 
of war inflation, the farmer received an 
average of approximately 70 percent of 
parity price. 

The farmer has had, theoretically, 
equality under the Constitution of the 
United States, but in reality he has been 
exploited by being forced to sell his prod- 
ucts at public auction. 

Seemingly but few of our economists 
and political leaders have ever recognized 
the importance of agriculture. 

Society has always wanted cheap food. 
They always single out the farmer in 
their complaints against the high cost of 
living. 

GOOD FARM PRICES, THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 

NATIONAL INCOME 

Agriculture is the governing factor in 
our economy-——all employment and in- 
come comes from agriculture. 

The prices the farmer receives for his 
products determine whether the Nation’s 
income shall be high or low. 

Agricultural raw materials and income 
determine the number of jobs and the 
wages which can be paid. 

We have in our economy approximate- 
ly 9,000,000 business units, of which 
3 000,009 are nonagricultural and 6,000,- 
C00 are the individually owned and oper- 
ated farms. 

We have a capital economy and our 
farms have approximately two-thirds of 
the capital investment in productive en- 
terprise. 

In 1940 our farms had 10 times the 
capital investment of our stcel and auto- 
mobile industries combined and em- 
ployed 10 times as much labor. 

Agriculture produces 65 percent of the 
raw-material income of the Nation and 
the processing of agricultural products 
makes up almost two-thirds of our man- 
ufacturing industry. 

The agricultural industry processing 
raw material through livestock has the 
greatest manufacturing plant in the Na- 
tion. In addition thereto, over two- 
thirds of all our agricultural production 
must be processed into other forms be- 
fore it enters into our manufacturing 
plants. 

This factor results in agricultural in- 
come being the governing factor with a 
normal precedence of about 6 months. 

Only through production of our farms 
at a high price level can we maintain 
full employment and national solvency, 

GOOD FARM PRICES, THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 

EMPLOYMENT 

In our economy each dellar of farm in- 
come creates $1 for payment of factory 
pay rolls and $7 of national income, tl 
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I-1-7 formula. This 1-1-7 formula has 
never been refuted. It has held approxi- 
mately constant since 1921; nor has it 
ever been recognized by Congress or ex- 
perts in our various departments of Gov- 
ernment. The 1-1-7 formula is probably 
the most important ever presented to the 
American people. Failure to use the for- 
mula in the period 1930-41 caused the 
Nation to lose $473,000,000,000 of na- 
tional income. 

In the postwar era failure to recognize 
the importance of the formula can result 
in a loss of $75,000,000,000 annually to 
the United States. Each dollar of farm 
income results in $7 of national income; 
agriculture produces 65 percent of all raw 
materials. 

Factory pay rolls are tied to agricul- 
tural income, and as farm prices receded 
in the latter part of 1937 and reduced 
farm income approximately a billion dol- 
lars in 1938, factory pay rolls came down 
in ratio. 

The only way that the Congress can 
increase factory pay rolls without incur- 
ring a huge addition to the national debt 
y is to first increase the basic farm income. 
Remember, anything done that reduces 
the farmer’s income $1, more or less, like- 
wise affects other groups, and reduces the 
national income $7, more or less. That 
the reverse is also true, viz, anything 
done to increase the farmer’s income $1, 
more or less, likewise affects other groups 
and increases the national income $7, 
more or less. 

Can Congress not clearly see that the 
income for the farmer for his products is 
the foundation for full employment and 
national prosperity? 

GOOD FARM PRICES, THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 

PRODUCTION 

The average value of our manufac- 
tured goods is 80 percent of the national 
income. Do we want the value of manu- 
factured goods to be 80 percent of $150,- 
000,000,000 or let the farm income go 
back to 1940 levels, getting 80 percent of 
$75,000,000,000? For each 1 percent that 
farm income is below parity prices, we 
will have a loss of 1 percent in value of 
manufactures and 1 percent unemploy- 
ment. If we permit our farm income to 
drop back to 1940 levels, we wiil wipe out 
$75,000,000,000 a year of national income. 
Retail sales averaged approximately 60 
percent of national income. Do we want 
60 percent of $150,000,000,000 of national 
income in retail-sales volume or 60 per- 
cent of $75,000,000,000? The farm in- 
come will determine which it is to be. 

Higher farm prices do not mean higher 
living costs. Higher farm prices do not 
result in higher living costs when calcu- 
lated on the basis of the increased per 
capita income generated by higher farm 
income. The simple facts are that with 
higher farm prices we have a correspond- 
ing increase in income for all groups 
and the cost of living on the basis of 
income does not increase as farm prices 
increase, it remains practically constant. 
In 1932, with approximately 65 percent 
of farm parity, we had 65 percent em- 
ployment. In 1940, with approximately 
85 percent of farm parity, we had 85 
percent of employment; the foundation 
for full employment is parity price for 
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agriculture. For each 1 percent that 
farm prices are below parity we will lose 
approximately 1 percent of the physical 
production of our factories. Labor 
should support higher prices for farmers 
because that is the foundation for con- 
tinued factory output. 
TNCREASE IN FARM PRICES WILL NOT LEAD TO 
INFLATION 

The cost of raw material in determin- 
ing prices is small. The resulting in- 
crease in prices to the consumer will be 
insignificant. What is more convincing 
is the fact that every dollar of increased 
income for the farm will bring $7 in- 
creased income throughout the Nation. 
With this $7 increased national income 
people can more than afford the small 
increase in price and have quite a sum 
left over. To say that we must keep 
farm prices down to stop inflation is the 
reasoning of a dumbbell. 
HIGHER FARM PRICES, THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO 

TRADE AND WORLD PEACE 


America now has no surpluses of agri- 
cultural products; there may be an ac- 
cumulation of certain commodities that 
were held off the market-—-due to war 
and other conditions. Higher farm 
prices is the solution of our economic 
riddle. Had high farm prices prevailed 
for the period of the so-called surpluses, 
money for needed new industries would 
have been available on reasonable terms 
as and when it was wanted and there 
would have been no unemployed. 

In 1930-39 we were laboring under a 
surplus complex and our farm produc- 
tion did not expand above the 1925-29 
level; we had low prices which in turn 
gave us a low national income and under- 
consumption; we did not have surplus 
production. 


RAILROAD INCOME A GOOD EXAMPLE 


Gross operating revenues of our rail- 
roads followed farm income down in 
ratio, and they followed farm income 
when it rose again. In the postwar, if 
we permit farm income to drop back to 
1940 levels, the railroads will lose $4,500,- 
000,000 per year, with like ratio of losses 
to other groups. Total transportation 
income is approximately one-half of 
gross farm income. 

New construction averages approxi- 
mately 12 percent of the national in- 
come. Approximately 2,800,000 jobs in 
the construction industry are available 
in the reconversion period if materials 
are released and other controls removed. 
In 1920 all farm prices started downward 
bringing about the depression of 1921. 
Failure to raise farm prices in the 1930- 
41 period prevented our Nation from 
again having full employment and nor- 
mal income; and, caused us to lose $473,- 
000,000,000 of potential income in that 
12-year period. 

The record proves quite clearly that 
our first step as a Nation is to have OPA 
raise prices for agricultural products. 
By stabilizing farm prices in the United 
States, we automatically stabilize over 
40 percent of the income of the world 
and, with full parity for farm products 
in the United States we will lay the first 
foundation stone in bringing about world 
prosperity as a foundation for perma- 
nent peace. 






































































Our tariff should be flexible, automat- 
ically representing the difference be- 
tween our parity price level and the 
landed cost of any imported product. 
With only 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation we produced approximately 47 
percent of the world’s goods. With the 
natural resources to produce 98 percent 
of everything we need, our export trade 
will be trivial and insignificant. If we 
will maintain our present farm produc- 
tion and maintain our farm prices at 
high levels we will not have any serious 
unemployment or depression. 

At good prices our farm production 
always creates the income to consume 
our production or in the case of any 
surplus, to consume the products of other 
nations for which we exchange our sur- 
plus. Good farm prices can end the con- 
fusion which now exists as to our future 
economic policies and make it possible 
for industry to carry on a definite pro- 
gram of reconversion. 


THE OPA SHOULD START WITH BUTTER 


A good place to start giving our farm- 
ers the fair break is with butter. People 
want butter. People want to pay a little 
more to get butter. There is no excuse 
whatever why the OPA should not in- 
crease the price of butter. 

To sum up my whole story in a nut- 
shell, here is how I feel about the whole 
matter of farm prices. It is well summed 
up in the following letter I have written 
to Mr. Paul Porter, the OPA Administra- 
tor. Here it is: 


MarcH 29, 1946. 
Mr. Paut A. PorRTEr, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Porter: The dairy farmers 
of my district, which comprises 14 counties, 
are very much upset over the rumor that the 
OPA intends to lower the price ceiling on 
cream to the September 1945 level rather 
than raise the price of butter. 
I have made a complete tour of my dis- 
trict during the latter part of December and 
January of this year, and if the OPA goes 
through with this ruling and reduces the 
price ceiling on cream rather than increas- 
ing the price of butter, I know that it will 
deal a body blow to the dairy industry in 
my district. What is more, I am certain 
that the farmers will lose all courage to hang 
on and produce and they are going to quit. 
At the present time the farmers are al- 
ready disposing of their milk cows because 
of the high price of feed and farm labor 
Should this ruling go through one cannot 
imagine how this disposing of milk - cows 
would be increased. 
This problem of price control is a very 
serious one with me, and I am for it. How- 
ever, if it becomes a question with me as to 
which is more important—price control or 
the saving of the dairy industry in my dis- 
trict—I will vote against price control and 
save the dairy industries of my district. 
I see no reason whatever why the price of 
butter cannot be increased to give the 
farmer the return he deserves on his prod- 
ucts. Everybody is getting a raise and I see 
no reason why the farmers should bear the 
brunt of price control. 
Please, Mr. Porter, accept this letter in the 
spirit in which it is written. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Atvin E. O’KonskI, 
Member of Congress, Tenth 
District of Wisconsin. 








Powers and Duties of the Secretary of the 
Interior on the Colorado River Under 
the Mexican Water Treaty 
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OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following statement by 
Representatives SHerparD, Democrat, 
California; HinsHaw, Republican, Cali- 
fornia; PHILLIPS, Republican, California; 
Izac, Democrat, California; and Hott- 
FIeLD, Democrat, California, concerning 
bills introduced by them defining the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of the 
Interior on the Colorado River under the 
Mexican Water Treaty: 


SUMMARY OF BILL DEFINING POWERS AND DUTIES 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR ON THE 
COLORADO RIVER UNDER THE MEXICAN WATER 
TREATY (H, R. 5944-5-6-7-8, 79TH CONG.) 
This bill relates solely to the Colorado 

River, and has no application to the Rio 
Grande and Tia Juana River. 

The treaty with Mexico of February 3, 
1944, as ratified with reservations by the 
American Senate April 18, 1945, leaves many 
questions of domestic law and administra- 
tion epen, particularly with reference to the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of the 
Interior. An attempt has keen made in part 
to define these duties by an agreement be- 
tween the Department of the Intericr and the 
Departmént of State, but legislation is the 
appropriate and permanent vehicle for such 
definitions. 

The bill also makes clear that certain de- 
terminations with respect to the water sup- 
ply of the Colorado River, which the nego- 
tiators of the treaty stated would be made 
by the Secretary of the Interior, shall in fact 
be made by that officer, who is already 
charged by statute with the comprehensive 
development of that river, and the con- 
struction of the storage dams from which 
the water for Mexico will necessarily come. 
These determinations include findings as to 
the existence of surplus or excess waters, 
which, under the treaty, entitle Mexico to 
receive more than the guaranteed quantity 
of 1,500,000 acre-feet annually, and, con- 
versely,. the determination of extraordinary 
drought, which entitles the United States to 
curtail deliveries to Mexico. 

The bill also instructs the Secretary of 
the Interior that, as asserted by the State 
Department, the United States reservoirs 
under his control shall not be required to 
release water in order to improve the quality 
of the water delivered to Mexico. 

The bill also spells out certain matters of 
domestic law respecting the acquisition of 
property now owned by American political 
subdivisions, for use under the treaty. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee report 
on the treaty made clear that jurisdiction 
should be vested in the American courts to 
pass upon the necessity of such acquisition, 
the amount of compensation, etc., and such 
proceedings should be under the control of 
the Department of Justice, no jurisdiction 
being vested in any administrative officer to 
pess upon private rights of any character. 
The proposed bill establishes the procedure 
for carrying these safeguards into effect. 

The treaty is wholly silent on the control 
of waste water turned back by Mexico into 
the closed Salton Sea Basin within the 
United States. The proposed bill sets up 
protective measures to prevent the inunda- 
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tion of American farm lands by such un- 
controlled return flow. It will be recalled 
that the State Department asserted that 
some 900,000 acre-feet return flow would 
reach the river as the result of applying 
approximately 3,000,000 acre-feet of water to 
the lands of Arizona. If this ratio should 
hold with respect to the water delivered to 
Mexico, highly productive American farm 
lands in the Imperial Valley would be 
drowned out by the rise of the Salton Sea. 

The bill extends to the Secretary of the 
Interior the prohibition laid by the treaty 
and its reservations upon the State Depart- 
ment, forbidding its officers to alter or con- 
trol private water rights. It makes section 8 
of the reclamation law, which contains some- 
what similar controls over the Secretary of 
the Interior, applicable to the employees of 
the State Department. 

The Davis Dam project is reauthoized, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and instructed to charge off to the treaty 
the investment which the treaty requires, 
following the precedent already established 
by legislation respecting the dams to be built 
on the Rio Grande under the same treaty. 
It directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
allocate the power equally among Arizona, 
California, and Nevada, and to dispose of it 
on the rate schedules, etc., established by the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Construction by the Secretary of the In- 
terior is also authorized for the Sentinel 
Dam on the Gila River, to control the floods 
of that stream. Floods from the Gila, not 
the Colorado, occasioned the disastrous break 
of 1905, when the whole Colorado River flowed 
into the Imperial Valley for 18 months, cre- 
ating the Salton Sea. It is directed that this 
dam, and other protective works, be built 
simultaneously with the construction by the 
Mexicans of the diversion dam which the 
treaty authorizes them to build, in order that 
floods of the Gila, obstructed by this new 
structure, will not again break through into 
the Imperial Valley, or flood the Yuma Valley 
in Arizona. 

The existing law authorizes the President 
to make use of the services of the States 
and their political subdivisions in the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of the 
new works, and the bill makes this authority 
applicable also to the works already built 
but which are acquired by the United States 
under the treaty. 

The bill authorizes appropriations for the 
works specifically authorized by the reser- 
vations to the treaty, including Davis Dam 
and protective works, and adds authorization 
for appropriations for Sentinel Dam. It 
specifically withholds authority to spend ap- 
propriated funds for projects not authorized. 

The bill, in short, is an earnest effort to 
define and spell out the functions and powers 
of the Secretary of the Interior, so as to 
integrate his functions and duties under the 
treaty with those which he possesses under 
the Reclamation Law. It deals solely with 
matters which are the proper subject of 
domestic legislation, and the control of 
American statutory officers and American 
works, and does not necessarily concern or 
affect Mexico. 





OPA Sugar Allotments 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
when an increase of 20 percent in the 
allotment of sugar for commercial users 
was granted by the OPA and a similar 
raise was not given to individual home 
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consumers, I questioned the fairness of 
this regulation. It seemed to me that the 
OPA had failed to consider the proper 
relationship of the individual consumer 
to the commercial users. 

Home consumers, good citizens, and 
patriotic as they are, made little outcry 
or gave little evidence of dissatisfaction 
when they suffered drastic cuts in the 
amount of sugar they were permitted to 
use during the war period. The half 
pound of sugar per week per person that 
has been meted out during the war was 
only a fraction of the usual amount of 
sugar consumed by our home folks. 
Then, you will remember that in late 
1945 the home consumer was again com- 
pelled to accept a 42-percent cut in his 
already meager apportionment of sugar. 
Now our home folks are only allotted 5 
pounds every 4 months. And, if the 
family uses coffee with sugar and ex- 
pects enough for an extra cup, he will 
find that his sugar rationing will last lit- 
tle over two-thirds of this allotted time. 

If a consumer used two cups of coffee 
per meal and one teaspoon of sugar each, 
at the end of a year he would find him- 
self 74% pounds short of enough sugar 
for cofiee alone, to say nothing of occa- 
sional home-cooked pies, cakes, and 
cookies; and he would have no sugar for 
his breakfast cereal. 

I have reliable ‘information that we 
will have available for distribution in the 
United States during 1946 a million ad- 
ditional tons of sugar over and above 
the amount available in 1945. 

I believe that the OPA should correct 
its maldistribution and allot sugar in 
such a way as to permit enough sugar 
for coffee and for additional home cook- 
ing uses. Certainly the entire tonnage 
of sugar available for 1946 should not be 
allotted entirely to commercial users. 

We learned a cruel lesson at the end 
of World War I in the stock piling of 
sugar, and a subsequent surplus and 
price collapse; let us not repeat this 
mistake by creating a stock pile of sugar 
at this time. 





Did America Lose the War Against 
Militarism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 
He answered and said unto them, When it 
is evening, ye say, it will be fair weather: 
for the sky is red * * * ye can discern 


the face of the sky; but can ye not discern 
the signs of the times?—St. Matthew. 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, did 
America lose the war against militarism? 

Has degrading and dictatorial militar- 
ism simply been transferred from Japan 
and Germany to America? 

Has the New Deal used its war-en- 
trusted power to deliver the humble peo- 
ple of America into the shackles of an 
all-powerful militarism? 

If that has happened, no betrayal in 
history will equal it. But unless the 
American pecple recover their liberty 
quickly, that will hav2 happened. 
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How real is the threat of disaster that 
I am inquiring about? From widely 
separated but outstanding economic and 
spiritual authorities this week, come sol- 
emn words of warning about the danger 
of tyranny in America. 

First. Bernard Baruch, March 25, be- 
fore House Banking and Currency 
Committee: 


If this is not done, we shall soon find our- 
selves in the morass of confusion that will 
bring us either to fascism or communism, 
and that Ark of the Covenant of human 
liberties and dignities, our form of govern- 
ment, will have been lost. 


Second. The Christian Century, on 
March 27, in an editorial entitled “A 
Militarized America,” details the march 
toward the Roman victory described by 
St. Augustine, wherein ‘“‘the conquerors 
became ever more like the conquered.” 
The compiete editorial follows: 

A MILITARIZED AMERICA 


With a swiftness that most Americans do 
not perceive, the United States is being mili- 
tarized. True, the outward forms of civilian 
government are intact. But more and more 
the military hand grips the reins of real 
power. 

Military minds are making foreign policy 
by laying down the conditions under which 
foreign policy must function. 

Military budgets are being established 
without effective supervision or check by any 
Civilian authority. 

Military men are being seated in key posts 
hitherto held by civilians. 

If the present trend continues much long- 
er, the United States will soon find itself as 
much under military control as was Hohen- 
zollern Germany or prewar Japan. 

At the moment, the Russian-spy scare is 
speeding up this precess of militarization. 
There is no use trying to minimize the spy 
scare. No nation could feel comfortable in 
the face of such revelations as have already 
come from Canada, and of the fear that 
there are even more disturbing facts still to 
be disclosed. Knowledge that Russia is 
maintaining a vast network of spies within 
our borders makes us uneasy, even when we 
remember that it was only a few weeks since 
Washington was shaken by the controversy as 
to what agency is to run the equally vast 
spy system that we intend to operate from 
now on. (Of course, we don’t call it a spy 
system. We call it intelligence. Ask 
Stalin what the difference is.) 

But if the presence and danger of Russian 
spies is real, that does not alter the fact 
that the military forces in Washington have 
seized on the Canadian disclosures as a 
heaven-sent opportunity to rush their pro- 
gram through Congress. The hysterical 
manner in which these spy revelations have 
been played up in the press and over the air 
suggests that the purpose is not so much to 
thwart Russian snooping as to stampece 
the American public. Great military powers, 
and most lesser onés, constantly spy on one 
anotner. Their spies are constantly being 
discovered. Ordinarily, when they are dis- 
covered in peacetime they are expelled from 
the country with a minimum of publicity. 
Ordinarily, this equivocal business is carried 
on in such a way as to create the least pos- 
sible disturbance in the public mind. But 
not this time. This time it is evidently the 
intention to produce the biggest possible sen- 
sation and the biggest possible scare. 

Why? Probably many factors enter in, but 
high up on the list we would place the eager- 
ness of the military to use this spy scare to 
push through Congress two pieces of legisla- 
tion which, as recently as a month ago, Army 
and Navy men hed lost hope of seeing en- 
acted. The first of these is the bill to ex- 
tend the present draft law, now set to expire 
on May 15. The second is the bill for per- 


manent peacetime conscription. Had there 
been no Russian war scare and no Russian 
spy scare, conscription would almost cer- 
tainly have ended 6 weeks hence and the 
peacetime draft proposal would have died in 
committee. Now the prospect is just the op- 
posite. The military men are jubilant as 
they anticipate, thanks to timely help from 
Russia, a United States with permanent uni- 
versal conscription. 

Another spectacular indication of the way 
in which the Nation is being militarized is 
to be seen in the handing over of key posts 
in our diplomatic service to Army men. 
Army generals now fill the critical ambassa- 
dorships to Russia and China. A general is 
ambassador at Panama—an appointment 
whose significance needs no pointing out. 
An admiral has been sent to fill the vacancy 
in the embassy at Brussels. Washington is 
full of rumors that the next ambassadors to 
London and to Rio de Janeiro are to be mill- 
tary men. The President’s closest personal 
adviser on foreign relations is an admiral. 
Now to cap it all, with the problem of the 
permanent administration of occupied Ger- 
many to be faced, and Mr. Truman's promise 
to put this administration under the State 
Department to be reckoned with, the solution 
reached has been to appoint a major general 
as an Assistant Secretary of State in charge 
of occupied territories. Thus the form of 
civil administration is to be preserved, while 
making sure that the actual power rests in 
Army hands. Moreover, there are many news- 
paper correspondents at the National Capital 
who assert that a determined campaign is 
well advanced to replace Secretary Byrnes 
with a general or admiral as head of the De- 
partment of State. 

None of these developments, however, 
points as clearly toward the militarization of 
America as the recent swing toward Army 
control of atomic energy. Here, too, the 
Russian scare has played its part. When 
the May-Johnson bill was first formulated a 
cry of alarm rose from practically every col- 
lege science hall and experimental laboratory 
in the country, for the system of control en- 
visaged in that bill would have made a mili- 
tary man absolute dictator over all scientific 
experimentation as well as industrial de- 
velopment in this field. As soon as the 
American public began dimly to realize what 
was involved, public opinion began to echo 
the alarm of the scientists. The special 
McMahon committee was formed in the 
Senate, with the expectation that it would 
write a bill which would insure the freedom 
of civilian scientists from military control. 
The precise opposite has happened. 

In the House the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee has reported out the May-Johnson bill. 
If it b>comes law a single administrator will 
hold the entire development of atomic power, 
destined to be the basic factor in all human 
life, in his hands. The only other person in 
the United States with anything remotely 
approaching the dictatorial power of this one 
man will be his deputy administrator. It is 
understood that, if this bill becomes law, the 
omnipotent administrator will be an Army 
man; the deputy administrator from the 
Navy. In the Senate, although as we write 
action has not been completed in committee, 
the press reports that the McMahon commit- 
tee will report a bill which, as amended by 
Senator VANDENBERG’S motion, will place the 
civilian commission ostensibly in charge of 
atomic energy developments practically at 
the mercy of an advisory military group 
which will have the power, by resort to the 
Trresident, to stall the decisions of the com- 
mission interminably. Only Senator McMa- 
HON is reported as standing out for genuine 
civilian control. The stage is set for military 
control of atomic development—something 
the armed forces want even more fervently 
than they want universal conscription. 

The scientists, naturally, are appalled. 
They see theis last freedom vanishing. They 
see their future ruled by military fiat just 
as were their experiments on the atomic 
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bomb when they lived and worked under the 
orders of Major General Groves. They point 
to the ridiculous episode that occurred in 
Atlantic City last week when two scientists 
were refused permission by one Army author- 
ity to read a paper before the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology 
after another Army authority had atithorizeq 
the printing of an abstract of the paper in 
the convention program. Here, they say, is 
an illustration of the sort of muddle-headeq 
military tyranny that science must expect 
to have to submit to if Congress goes through 
with its apparent intention of placing al 
atomic developments under military control, 

Nor does this tell the full story of the rise 
of military interests to a hitherto unknown 
power in American life. More than a month 
ago Oswald Garrison Villard in an article, 
Our Military Lords and Masters, in these 
pages, disclosed how the generals and ad- 
mirals are fixing the number of our fleets, the 
size of our fleets, the size of our merchant 
marine, and the policy for expanding our 
overseas possessions without so much as a by- 
your-leave to Congress. More and more it 
becomes clear that one of the major influ- 
ences which are working at Washington to 
keep a technical state of war in effect is the 
determination of the Army and Navy to pre- 
serve to the last possible moment the emer- 
gency powers which they possess so long as 
the United States remains legally at war. 

While the Russian tension remains it may 
be a waste of time and editorial space to 
warn against the dangers of a militarized 
America. Not the least ominous fact about 
the world situation is the ease with which 
Stalin, on his part, can keep up this tension 
in order to induce the Russian people to put 
up with the continued privations his three 
announced additional 5-year plans will re- 
quire, and the ease with which the military 
master minds here can keep up this tension 
in order to legislate their desired military 
transformation of the Republic. We see no 
advantage in dodging the facts if this tension 
with Russia keeps up, the military will prob- 
ably succeed in imposing permanent con- 
scription, will become the dominant factor in 
making and directing our foreign policy, will 
control our fundamental scientific and indus- 
trial activities. and will insist on the projec- 
tion of American military power—of course, 
only as a measure of “security’’—into every 
part of the earth. 

Make no mistake about it, however. If 
this happens, the America of the founding 
fathers, the America which grew to great- 
ness on the subordination of the military to 
the civil power, will have ceased to be. If 
it is not to happen, the American public 
must awaken to its peril quickly, for the 
legislation which would fasten military 
shackles on our whole civilian life is already 
before Congress, grinding its way toward en- 
actment, while the policy that puts more 
and more military men in posts of civil 
power is already well on its way to becoming 
an established tradition. If the American 
people had time to read Gibbon, that wou!d 
be a salutary thing. But they do not have 
time; if they are to save themselves from 
rule by the military, they must act at once. 


We Had Better Take Care of Our Own 
People First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak in support of H. R. 2229 and 








H. R. 2230 and on behalf of many mil- 
lions of people of this country—those of 
our senior citizens who have reached 
three score years, who are the only group 
in the United States whose income has 
remained the same all through the years 
of the depression and throughout the 
prosperous period of the war—who now 
during the present inflationary postwar 
period are the only group in the United 
States whose income has practically 
vanished as far as buying power is con- 
cerned. 

First of all, I want to call your atten- 
tion to the astonishing increase of the 
cost of staple foods and the necessities 
of life since September 1939, when the 
World War beganin Europe. If you will 
go back to your own home-town newspa- 
pers and make note of the cost of these 
staples from the ads appearing in your 
home-town papers in the fall of 1939, and 
then compare those prices with prices of 
the same foods and clothing in ads in the 
same papers today, you will be astounded 
as I was when I made that comparison. 
The cost of living has risen, not 30 per- 
cent, not 50 percent; but toemy amaze- 
ment, the cost of staple foods and cloth- 
ing had risen 100 percent and more. 
Here are some of the comparisons: 

THEN 


Hamburger, 14 cents per pound. 
Sirloin steak, 17 cents per pound. 
Chuck roast, 15 cents per pound. 

Veal chops, 17 cents per pound. 

Leg of lamb, 19 cents per pound. 

Pork chops, 18 cents per pound. 

Bologna, 14 cents per pound. 

Ham, 17 cents and 19 cents per pound. 

Slab bacon, 9 cents per pound. 

Early Ohio potatoes, 19 cents per peck. 

Flour, all standard brands, 49-pound 
sack, $1.49. 

Peanut butter, 11 cents per pound. 

Sweetpotatoes, 6 cents per pound. 

Carrots, 4 cents per bunch. 

Bartlett pears, $1.49 per bushel. 

Prunes, 69 cents per box. 

Small oranges, 15 cents per dozen. 

Ladies’ sport coats, $9.50 and $19.50. 

Fur-trimmed coats, $16.50 and $37.50. 

Snow suits, $3.95. 

Men’s suits, $22.50 and $27.50 with two 
trousers and vest—all wool suits, and no 
black market. 

NOW 

Hamburger, 25 cents per pound. 

Sirloin steak, 40 cents per pound. 

Chuck roast, 26 cents per pound. 

Veal chops, 33 cents per pound. 

Leg of lamb, 35 cents per pound. 

Pork chops, 33 cents per pound. 

Bologna, 27 cents per pound. 

Wieners, 39 cents per pound. 

Slab bacon, 39 cents per pound. 

Ohio potatoes, 49 cents and 52 cents 
per peck. 

Same standard brand flour, 49-pound 
sack, $2.39. 

Peanut butter, 20 cents per pound. 

Sweetpotatoes, 10 cents and 11 cents 
per pound. 

Carrots, 10 cents per bunch. 

Pears, $4.89 per bushel. 

Prunes, $3.29 per box. 

Oranges, same size, 30 cents per dozen, 

Ladies’ sport coats, $45 and $55. 

‘ur-trimmed coats, $69 and $135. 

Snow suits, $14.95. 
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Men’s suits, $45 and up, with only one 
pair of trousers and no vest, all wool ex- 
cept the stripes—and plenty of stripes. 

I have read ads in newspapers adver- 
tising men’s sport shirts at $6.50 and $25 
each. You cannot buy a good white dress 
shirt now. 

Members of the committee, you also 
know the average income of our senior 
citizens, who are dependent on old- 
age assistance, is only $30 per month 
throughout the United States; while some 
of the States are paying old-age assist- 
ance of $10 and less per month, other 
States average $15 and $20 per month. 
Think of it, $10, $15, $20, and $30 a 
month old-age assistance afforded to 
American citizens who have given the 
best of their lives to build up this coun- 
try. ‘That is a-disgrace and a blot on 
the good name of the United States— 
the richest Nation in the world. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask you, How far will the aver- 
age old-age assistance go toward paying 
the grocery bill, the meat bill, and the 
clothing bill of these people today? 

We are so rich, we gave away billions 
to the other nations of the world after 
the First World War, eleven and one-half 
billions of which is still due and out- 
standing. Now we are contemplating 
giving more billions to those same na- 
tions. If we give them all they are ask- 
ing, we will make gifts to these foreign 
nations amounting to more than ten bil- 
lions more. If we can make gifts of bil- 
lions and more billions to foreign nations, 
surely we should be able to set aside funds 
sufficient to cover the appropriation nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of H. R. 
2229 and H. R. 2230—an appropriation 
that is infinitesimal in comparison with 
the loans and the gifts we have made, 
and now contemplate making, to nations 
who do not expect ever to repay us for 
our munificence. 

What are we doing for our own people 
who have reached the age of 65? Under 
the present system we compel them to 
sign a pauper’s oath. If they own their 
own homes, we compel them to execute 
@ deed turning over their homes to the 
State. We charge them interest on 
whatever old-age assistance they receive, 
whether it is $30, $20, $15, or $10 a month 
or less; then if they do not pay the 
interest and the principal of the loan— 
which the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment wrongfully call old-age assist- 
ance—their homes are sold at public auc- 
tion on foreclosure. I am told that in 
some States even the life insurance of 
our senior citizens must be turned over 
to the State before any so-called old- 
age assistance is given these American 
citizens. 

It is this unfair and ungrateful treat- 
ment of our fathers and mothers on the 
part of our Government, the richest in 
the world, that prompts me to appear 
here before your committee today on be- 
half of these good, deserving folks, whom 
our Government has apparently forgot- 
ten in the mad rush of turning over our 
money and our substance to everybody 
else in the whole world. 

I feel that the Congress of the United 
States owes a moral obligation to our 
senior constituents to insure them a Fed- 
eral annuity, insurance for all those over 
60 who are disabled, so that all who come 
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under the provisions of H. R. 2229 and 
H. R. 2230 be paid a monthly allowance 
that is adequate, decent, and respecta- 
ble. When we have met this obligation 
to our American citizens, we can then 
consider making gifts of money to for- 
eign nations. 





Report of Joint Committee for the 
Organization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a num- 
ber of editorials from various newspa- 
pers with respect to the report of the 
Joint Committee for the Organization of 
Congress: 


[From the Waterloo (Iowa) 
March 8, 1946] 


CONGRESS LOOKS AT CONGRESS 


A special joint committee of Congress has 
spent almost a year examining the Federal 
Legislature, finding what is wrong with it 
and evolving recommendations for improve- 
ment. It has now reported some excellent 
suggestions which we hcpe will get some 
legislative action. 

The suggestions number 37 and cannot all 
be examined here. The proposal that the 
number of standing house committees be 
reduced from 48 to 18, however, is perhaps 
the most important. Each of these commit- 
tees could keep close tab on a corresponding 
Government agency and department, thus 
giving Congress informed control over the 
executive branch. 

Moreover, some of the nonsensical hocus- 
pocus of present committee activity would 
be eliminated. Committee chairmen would 
be stripped of the power to hold the bill 
from the floor even after it has been approved 
by the committee. Formal liaison with the 
President would be obtained through forma- 
tion of new majority and minority “policy 
committees” with the majority “policy 
committees” from both Houses forming a 
“legislative-executive council.” 

Unfortunately, the examining committee 
bypassed as too controversial the need for 
eliminating seniority selection of committee 
chairmen. Since this system constitutes a 
major fault of the present set-up, the com- 
mittee report breaks down on a funda- 
mental weakness. But since Congress prob- 
ably has little inclination to adopt it, a 
recommendation for majority vote selection 
of chairmen would perhaps be futile any- 
way. 

Another series of recommendations relates 
to the establishment of an adequate con- 
gressional staff and research facilities. The 
committee proposes that each Congressman 
be given an administrative assistant to 
handle many routine matters for constituents 
so that the Congressman can devote more 
time to legislative research. The Office of 
Legislative Council and the Library of Con- 
gress’ Legislative Reference Service would be 
expanded and receive larger appropriations. 

On the whole, the report offers a construc- 
tive and thorough approach to the problem of 
making it possible for the nineteenth century 
Congress of today to cope with the aggressive 
and militant administrative agencies. If 
those bureaus are to be kept under the thumb 
of Congress, the overworked Senators and 
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Répresentatives must have available to them 
@s much expert information as do the agen- 
cies and they must have time to assimilate 
that information. 

There has been a great deal of talk about 
congressional reform in recent years, but this 
report gives the basis for action. Will Con- 
gress seize this opportunity to improve its 
operations or will it settle back into the an- 
tiquated, inefficient, and cumbersome meth- 
ods which have exposed it to ridicule in the 
past? 

{From the Chicago (Ill.) Journal of Com- 
merce of March 12, 1946] 


ERAKE ON SFENDING 


A joint Senate-House committee has 
brought in its long-awaited plan for the re- 
organization of Congress. The program 
would overhaul the top-heavy and antiquated 
machinery on Capitol Hill by reducing the 
number of standing committees from 81 to 
34, increasing salaries to $15,000 a year, pro- 
viding $8,000-a-year assistants for all Mem- 
bers, and setting up a retirement system. 

Some of these recommendations will prove 
extremely controversial in Congress and out. 
But they are not the cream of the program, 
advisable as some of them may be in stream- 
lining Congress. 

The high light of the report, for our money, 
was its proposal to increase congressional 
control of Government purse strings. This 
objective would be achieved by requiring 
legislative decision each session on a definite 
fiscal policy limiting the total amount to be 
appropriated in that session. 

Within 60 days after the start of each ses- 
sion, under this plan, the appropriations and 
revenue committees of both Houses would 
submit estimates of over-all Federal receipts 
and expenditures for the coming fiscal year, 
Spending could not exceed receipts unless 
Congress specifically approved by record vote 
an increase in the Federal debt in the 
amount of the excess. 

This requirement should prove to be a 
valuable brake on spending. The men and 
women on the Hill are less lixely to swell the 
national debt if they have to stand up and 
be recorded on each annual deficit. 

One of our current difficulties is that Con- 
gress raised the ceiling on Federal debt to 
$300,000,000,000. This step was taken in 
wartime, when the end of hostilities was not 
in sight, and the conflict’s demands appeared 
to make that limit not unreasonable. To- 
day, however, the debt is in the neighborhood 
of $280,000,000,000. As long as there is a 
margin there will not be much disposition on 
the part of the spenders to economize. 

Congress as well as the office holders shares 
responsibility for deficit spending and no one 
would pretend that without pressure from 
the taxpayers Congress will do its utmost for 
economy. Nevertheless it appears to be true 
that we must look to its Members for what- 
ever leadership there may be in Washington 
toward pruning expenditures. The knife 
fashioned by the joint committee could be a 
valuable instrument. 


[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune of 
March 6, 1946] 


OBSTACLES TO REFORM 

Someone has said that the sinner finds it 
hard to reform when the wages of sin are, 
not death, but power and influence. For 
that reason, the reforms proposed by the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress will come up against an obstruction 
in the fact that they will have to be voted 
by Congress itself. 

Of course, not all of the changes proposed 
Will be unpopular on Capitol Hill. It cannot 
be expected that the Members of Congress 
will oppose an increase in pay from $10,000 
to $15,000 a year, an administration execu- 
tive in each Member's office at $8,000 a year, 
a stepographic pool to help out Members 


swamped with mail, or bigger and better 
staffs for committees. 

The proposal that the number of commit- 
tees be reduced from 33 to 16 in the Senate, 
from 48 to 18 in the House, and that an end 
be put to special investigating committees 
is a horse of another color. That would hit 
many Members where it hurts. 

A committee chairman, for example, wields 
considerable influence, not only over legis- 
lation, but also in the executive branch of 
government. What head of an executive 
agency can afford to say “No” to favors asked 
by the chairman of a committee which will 
pass on legislation dear to the heart of the 
agency? 

Also, each committee has a large clerical 
staff, and in the nature of things that staff 
performs work for the chairman outside of 
his committee duties. Then, too, the voters 
back home are impressed when the Senator 
or Representative holds a chairmanship. 
And although there are only 81 chairmen of 
standing committees in Congress, there are 
162 other Members who see a chairmanship 
not far ahead of them in the future—if the 
gods and the voters are kind, for chairman- 
ships go by seniority. 

Naturally, those in favored positions do 
not want to give up what they have, and 
any suggestion that they do so is unlikely 
to be popular with them. 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress has done a good job. Its pro- 
posals unquestionably are based on a sincere 
desire to bring about reforms in our national 
legislative system. Congress would function 
more efficiently if they were adopted. Adop- 
tion would eliminate much of the overlap- 
ping of effort that now characterizes the con- 
duct of our legislative business. 

We fear, however, that this is going to 
prove another case of love's labor lost. 


[From the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator, of 
March 8, 1946] 


REORGANIZING CONGRESS 


When the proposal to raise congressional 
salaries first came out, it was said justly that 
if Congressmen were to get more pay they 
ought to work more efficiently. Both angles 
are handled in the report just made by the 
La Follette-Monroney committee. 

This committee was set up last year to 
study the organization and operation of Con- 
gress and recommend changes. Its report 
covers a good deal of the ground, though leav- 
ing several important problems unsolved. 

As to the unwieldly committee system, 16 
standing committees are proposed in the 
Senate instead of the existing 33, and 18 in 
the House instead of 48. Each committee’s 
field would be clearly stated. This would end 
the abuse of sending a bill to a committee 
which has nothing to do with the subject, 
merely because the right committee might 
not return the answer which some Congress- 
man desires. 

Each committee would have a small but 
qualified group of research experts. Thus, it 
would not have to depend solely on witnesses 
who have axes to grind. In this connection 
the general reference service would be 
strengthened, to give research aid to indi- 
vidual Congressmen. 

A major congressional fault is that spend- 
ing need have no relation to income. The 
Federal Budget thus is only a pious hope. 
The La Follette-Monroney report would re- 
quire Congress either to keep its appropria- 
tions inside the estimated revenue, or else by 
record vote approve a rise in the public debt. 

To get better Congressmen, and help them 
do a better job, the report would raise sal- 
aries from $10,000 to $15,000. This is a com- 
promise with the $20,000 figure proposed by 
most students of the question, including 
President Truman. Each Senator and Repre- 
sentative would be given a well-paid assistant 
to do the errand-running which now takes 
most of a Congressman’s time. 
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The report also would relieve Congress of 
much burdensome detail work. For example, 
it would give the District of Columbia self- 
rule, instead of making Congress serve as 
Washington's city council. 

It is regrettable that the committee was 
unable to find any substitute for the seniority 
system of committee chairmanships. It also 
failed to deal with the Rules Committee's 
power to block legislation, and with filibus- 
ters in the Senate. It is to be hoped that 
these and other questions may yet be an- 
swered before a bill is sent to the floor. 

The chief opposition will be to reform of 
the committee set-up. Congressmen who 
have gained power and prestige as chairmen 
or members of committees will not be eager 
to see them abolished. Yet a change here is 
an essential part of any reform bill. As the 
report asserts: 

“No adequate improvement in the organi- 
zation of Congress can be undertaken or ef- 
fected unless Congress first reorganizes its 
present obsolete and overlapping committee 
structure. This js the first and most im- 
portant test of whether Congress is willing 
to strengthen itself and its organization to 
carry the tremendous work load that present- 
day governmental problem: place upon it.” 
[From the Chicago (Ill.) Sun of March l, 

; 1946] 


WILL CONGRESS SLEEP ON SELF-REFORM? 


For many years there has been a growing 
demand for congressional reorganization, and 
Congress today has before it a generally 
admirable plan drafted by the La Follette- 
Monroney committee. But in the week since 
its publication, few Congressmen have shown 
much interest. Unless the public speaks up 
loudly there is serious danger that the plan 
will drown in a sea of apathy. 

Merely to list many reform recommenda- 
tions is to argue for their adoption. The 
average legislator today spends as much as 
80 percent of his time doing trivial favors 
for constituents. Under the La Follette- 
Monroney plan, each Congressman would have 
an administrative assistant to do these minor 
chores. The Legislative Reference Bureau 
would be greatly expanded to give Congress 
an adequate research staff under its own con- 
trol. Members would concentrate on only 
one or two committees so that they could 
become expert in their fields. Congress 
would transfer personal claim bills to the 
courts and divest itself of the duty of govern- 
ing the District of Columbia. 

What are the forces working against the 
plan? One, as suggested above, is sheer in- 
ertia—the disinclination of Congressmen to 
change their ways. The other is likely to 
be crass selfishness—the unwillingness of 
47 petty committee chairmen to accept a 
technical lowering in rank through the pro- 
posed reduction of House and Senate com- 
mittees from a total of 81 to 34. 

Yet committee reduction is one of the 
key points in the plan. The present com- 
mittee system is a hodgepodge of overlapping 
and illogical jurisdictions. The proposal is 
for fewer committees, each related closely to 
a branch of the executive department, which 
it would keep constantly under review. 

Adoption of the new committee system is 
all the more important because it is only 
one of several suggestions for improving the 
liaison of executive and legislative depart- 
ments. The gradual crumbling of that liai- 
son, as well as the burden of new duties, has 
made reorganization of Congress vital. 

The reform plan is extremely temperate. 
It avoids such hot potatoes as the seniority 
system, the Senate’s filibusters, and the 
bottleneck of the House Rules Committee. 
But it does suggest new institutions which 
might gradually reduce evils now too 
strongly entrenched for direct attack. 

It suggests new majority- and minority- 
party policy committees for both House and 
Senate to increase party responsibility—now 











largely lacking because the only real policy 
statement of a party is its Presidential cam- 
paign platform, which does not actually bind 
Congressmen. A new Executive-Legislative 
Council is proposed, to maintain closer rela- 
tions with the President and Cabinet. 

The functioning of American democracy 
means too much to the people and to the 
Congressmen themselves for them _ to 
smother the La Follette-Monroney plan. 
There should be discussion, debate, and a 
vote—and the public must serve notice that 
it expects such action. 

\From the Newark (N. J.) News of March 
. 7, 1946] 


REORGANIZING CONGRESS 


Before Congress is through dealing with 
the 37 recommendations for its reorgani- 

tion, made after a year’s study by the 
special joint committee of 12, headed by 
Senator La Fou © (Progressive, Wiscon- 
sin), there will be many reverberations in 
legislative halls and committee rooms. But 
there can be no sensible dissent from the 
committee’s conclusions that Congress is not 
responsive enough to the popular will and 
that instead of being in close relationship 
with the executive branch, the reverse is 
increasingly and alarmingly true. 

Too much of the people's business is now 
conducted in fashion never dreamed of by 
the founders of the Republic, for, as the 
committee says: 

“Public affairs are now handled by a host 
of adminstrative agencies headed by non- 
elected officials with only casual oversight by 
Congress. 

“The course of events has created a breach 
between Government and the people. Be- 
hind our inherited constitutional pattern a 
new political order has arisen which consti- 
tutes a basic change in the Federal design. 
Meanwhile government by administration is 
the object of group pressures which weaken 
its protection of the public interests.” 

These are pressures with which the Con- 
gress is unable to deal, if only because it 
is not aware of them, though it is itself 
subjected to many group pressures. Under 
such conditions there must be reorganiza- 
tion, the committee thinks. In it a first 
step has to be a tightening up of con- 
gressional functions. To this end it is sug- 
gested that the Senate’s 33 standing com- 
mittees be cut to 16 and the 48 of the 
House be reduced to 18. Party policy, the 
La Follette committee holds, should be enun- 
ciated by formal committees of both ma- 
jority and minority. 

Proposal to reduce from 81 to 34 the num- 
ber of standing committees can be expected 
to arouse bitter opposition’ among those 
Pooh-Bahs, the committee chairmen, and by 
the ranking minority members, who would 
be chairmen in turn if the complexion of 
Congress changed. Party policy in the legis- 
lative branch ought not to be on the hit-or- 
miss basis. But those southern Democrats 
who rush at frequent opportunities to make 
common cause with the Republicans, would 
be put definitely out of countenance by be- 
ing asked to adhere to a formal program. 

In the British Parliament the Cabinet and 
the opposition have programs, but under our 
governmental form it was never intended 
that the Chief Executive should endeavor to 
direct the Congress by an incessant stream 
of recommendations. Lawmaking, as origi- 
nally contemplated, Was the business of the 
legislative branch, whom the President is 
bidden to keep aware of the state of the 
Union. 

It is easy enough to criticize the specific 
recommendations and omissions by the La 
Follette committee. If it did not seek to 
abolish seniority and the powerful Rules 
Committees, it can be assumed that this was 
because there was no chance of such action 
being taken now. Streamlining Congress is 
not to be accomplished in a day or in a year, 
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With the proposal to staff each committee 
with experts in its fleld, there is no reason to 
quarrel. Giving each legislator an adminis- 
trative assistant at $8,000 a year, so that he 
may himself be free to devote all his time to 
lawmaking, is at least debatable. Not hon- 
estly debatable at all is the recommendation 
that all lobbyists be identified and regulated. 
And the curbing of deficit spending and bal- 
ancing of budgets, as urged, are things to be 
welcomed by a tax-Wweary people. 

[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News of March 
8, 1946] 
REFORMING CONGRESS 


Long-deferred and greatly needed, the re- 
form of congressional organization and pro- 
cedure has moved a step nearer realization 
with the report of the special House-Senate 
committee headed by Senator Rosert La 
FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin. Before Congress is 
put on a truly businesslike basis, however, 
there still are a number of hurdles to be 
cleared. 

The proposal to put a ceiling on appro- 
priations, in order to coordinate spending 
and revenue raising, for example, is excellent 
in theory, but it may be harder to apply in 
practice. Before a private citizen buys any- 
thing, he finds it prudent to consider where 
the money is coming from. But a political- 
ly-minded Congress, finds it much easier to 
vote appropriations than to authorize taxes. 
The Nation's fiscal situation is such, however, 
that Congress must, of necessity, hew to the 
line of economy and the committee’s pro- 
posal is not only logical but imperative. 

Few Congressmen will object, naturally, 
to the suggestions for an increase in their 
pay from $10,000 to $15,000, for an $8,000 
administrative executive in each Member’s of- 
fice for a stenographer pool to help out with 
mail, for bigger and better staffs for com- 
mittees and for retirement on the same scale 
as civil-service workers. These changes 
should increase the efficiency of individual 
Members and make Congress more attractive 
to high-grade men. 

Consolidation of the Senate’s 33 standing 
committees into 16, and the House’s 48 com- 
mittees into 18 may encounter hard sledding. 
That would hit many Members where it 
hurts, in their human ambition for power 
and importance. A committee chairman- 
ship means much to a Congressman, both in 
influence with the legislative and executive 
branches and in prestige with the voters at 
home. Although there are only 81 chair- 
men of standing committees in the 2 
Houses, there are 162 other Members, or even 
243, who see the prospect of a chairmanship 
ahead in the immediate future, if the gods 
and the voters are kind. For chairmanships 
go by seniority. And-to expect these men to 
forego their opportunity to get ahead in the 
Government is asking a great deal, for them, 
the price of efficiency comes high. 

There can be no doubt, however, that these 
reforms are necessary. The present congres- 
sional organization which, like Topsy, mostly 
has “just growed” needs to be rationalized 
and streamlined. Too much is at stake to 
tolerate expensive anachronisms on Capitol 
Hill. 





Congress Supports Veterans’ Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 
Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, for 


some time propaganda artists have 
called attention to different legislative 
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proposals, and in almost every instance 
the politicians who are in control of our 
Government have attempted to Icave 
the impression that they were the only 
friends that the veterans had in our 
National Government. In other words, 
the political pressure groups who want 
to elect Democrats and defeat Republi- 
cans have tried desperately to make it 
appear to returning veterans that the 
matter of loyalty to them has been based 
on political considerations. Such claims 
and such propaganda are just 100 per- 
cent untrue. Neither political party has 
a monopoly on patriotism or on friend- 
ship for returned veterans of World 
War II. 

Most recent example of the gentle art 
of misleading propaganda has to do with 
the housing shortage. 

CONGRESS HAS SUPPORTED HOUSING PROGRAM FOR 
VETERANS AND OTHERS 


There can be no question about the 
critical shortage of houses, not only for 
veterans, but for other people as well. 
Recently Congress considered legislation 
intended to correct this housing short- 
age. Right away the attempt was made 
to capitalize on the situation, and the 
high-pressure politicians and political 
opportunists, who now hold public office, 
attempted to create the impression that 
all Republicans were against a housing 
program. Further, the propagandists 
tried to create the impression, especially 
among the veterans, that the politicians 
who now hold public office under the 
present administration were the only 
friends that the veterans had. 

It is hoped that the veterans will not 
be misled by that sort of tommyrot be- 
cause it insults their intelligence. With- 
out going into the question as to why 
there is a housing shortage, I could bold- 
ly charge that the present administration 
which has been in control of our Govern- 
ment for 13 years is responsible for the 
housing shortage. It would make no dif- 
ference whether or not that were true. 
The impression would very naturally be 
created, because the political party in 
power, which always takes credit for good 
things, naturally has the job of explain- 
ing away the bad things. I like, however, 
to be fair about the matter, and I have 
told a great many people that the major 
factor in our housing shortage was World 
War conditions. All building construc- 
tion was stopped while the war went on, 
and the demand for houses continued, 
and this situation, together with a num- 
ber of other factors, has resulted in a 
housing shortage. So let them be half- 
way honest about the matter. The facts 
are that the Republicans have been just 
as anxious to remedy the housing short- 
age as the Democrats. The records here 
show that there have been three bills 
considered by the House of Representa- 
tives very recently, and all of those bills 
dealt with the subject of housing for vet- 


erans. Republicans, including myself, as 
well as Democrats, supported those 
measures. 


I, as a Member of Congress, certainly 
want the veterans and their families to 
have a chance to get a home. Now homes 
cost money and I want the veterans to 
get homes at the least possible cost to 
them. While the war was in progress I 
supported every measure that was of 
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benefit to the men in our armed forces, 
and to their dependents, and I supported 
every effort in which they were engaged 
in the winning of the war. Now that the 
war is over my attitude is still the same 
and I feel that a grateful Republic owes 
them the duty of help in their program 
of rehabilitation and readjustment. 

Fair-minded people will admit that the 
OPA has been one great hindrance in the 
program of building houses. The OPA is 
a foolish outfit and it establishes price 
ceilings on building materials and sup- 
plies so that people who make these ar- 
ticles cannot operate at a profit. So the 
lumber mills shut down and the factories 
do not operate and we have a shortage of 
building materials. The policymakers of 
the OPA ought to know by this time that 
you cannot get houses just by passing a 
law. They tried to get meat a year or 
so ago by passing their laws and regula- 
tions and we just got a lot of statistical 
meat or perhaps horse meat. If OPA 
has its way and if they can keep creat- 
ing a shortage of building materials we 
can expect some prefabricated shacks or 
some sort of dwellings which you might 
call horse-meat houses for want of a bet- 
ter name. The creation of another Gov- 
ernment bureau with its red tape and 
foolishness is very likely to add to the 
housing shortage. I want to hope for the 
best but facts are facts and the veterans 
ought to understand that we are in a 
very grave emergency, and unless they 
put some practical men in charge of the 
housing prograin, there is serious danger 
that we will wind up with a lot of red tape 
houses, which is just another way of say- 
ing fiction. 

I supported all three of these housing 
bills referred to a few moments ago, and 
it is my hope that the present housing 
program will be carried on in such a way 
that the building of houses is encouraged 
so that new buildings may be constructed 
and every veteran have an opportunity 
to either rent or purchase a dwelling. I 
expect to continue my efforts to remedy 
this housing shortage. 

TERMINAL LEAVE FOR ENLISTED MEN 


There is another matter, Mr. Speaker, 
in which enlisted men who served in 
World War II have a very direct interest. 
I refer to terminal leave. Under exist- 
ing law officers leaving the service re- 
ceive full pay and allowances for all 
accumulated leave. Under existing law 
the enlisted man is treated differently. 
It does not make any difference how long 
the enlisted man has served or how 
much leave he might have accumulated, 
when he is discharged from the armed 
forces he is taken off the pay roll and 
he loses this terminal-leave payment 
which officers who are discharged from 
service are entitled to receive. Some 
people have gone so far as to say that 
this rank discrimination is an insult to 
the men and women who served in the 
capacity of privates in our armed forces 
in the recent war. So far as I know, 
most Members of Congress take that 
same view. I know that I believe that 
this is an unfair discrimination against 
the enlisted man. Legislation is pend- 
ing to correct this injustice and I am 
supporting that legislation and intend to 
vote for it and will do what I can to 
secure its passage. 
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VETERANS’ HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


There are other legislative proposals, 
Mr. Speaker, which are of interest to 
veterans of World War II. I expect to 
continue my activities in behalf of all of 
these matters. I supported the program 
for the building of new veterans’ hos- 
pitals. I was active in securing neces- 
sary appropriations for the same. So 
were other Members of Congress. It is 
a matter of record that Republicans, as 
well as Democrats, worked together in 
efforts to work out a program so that 
veterans of World War II might receive 
adequate hospital and medical treat- 
ment. This was not a political propo- 
sition but regardless of party, the Mem- 
bers of Congress almost without excep- 
tion, devoted themselves to the passage 
of legislation for additional veterans’ 
hospital facilities. One of those new 
veterans’ hospitals will be located at Du- 
luth, Minn., and this is a part of a pro- 
gram being carried out by the Veterans’ 
Administration to give the veterans of 
World War II the greatest amount of 
care, comfort, and medical treatment 
ever provided by any government in the 
world. 

I have no doubt, however, Mr. Speaker, 
that with the political elections coming 
along, some of these political opportun- 
ists who want to capture the soldier and 
Sailor vote will be arguing that medical 
care for the veteran is a political thing 
and that the men in one political party 
favor it while the members of another 
political party have opposed such a pro- 
gram. Men who are doing such a thing 
are, of course, analogous to the ghouls 
who, in the days gone by, robbed the 
graveyards to serve their own purposes. 
Many other matters of interest to the 
veterans have had the support of Mem- 
bers of Congress, irrespective of party 
lines. My record is one of which I am 
justly proud in this connection. 


THE INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE ARMY 


I have a bill pending, Mr. Speaker, 
which is not exactly of direct interest 
to returning veterans from World War 
II. I refer to H. R. 5122 which provides 
that the Office of the Inspector General 
of the Army shall be placed under the 
control of Congress and taken away from 
the control of the War Department. 
Historically, in the early days of the Re- 
public, Congress had control of the Office 
of Inspecter General of the Army. I 
became very much interested in this pro- 
posal when one of our servicemen who 
visited my office occasionally during the 
past year or so, pointed out to me the fact 
that in his opinion Congress did not know 
what was going on in the Army. He 
pointed out that Congress had no way 
to get the facts, except as Army Officials 
wanted Congress to get them. If there 
were any mistakes committed, this Army 
man pointed out to me that those mis- 
takes would be covered up and it would 
only be by accident that Congress would 
learn about the same. 

In view of the fact that Congress ap- 
propriates the money and is apparently 
the only connecting link between the War 
Department and the American fathers 
and mothers who furnish young men and 
young women for the armed forces, I 
took the position that Congress ought 





to have something to say. This biil, 
which is pending, is my answer to the 
difficulties and in -ny opinion, it ought 
to receive favorable action by Congress. 
I hope that cvery veteran of World War 
II who realizes the great advantage of 
this kind of legislation will give it his 
active support. 





Let’s Take Care of Our Veterans and Their 
Families Before We Squander More Bil- 
lions Abroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I, for 
one, am getting sick and tired of all this 
propaganda that the United States of 
America must give away almost $15,000,- 
000,000 more to foreign countries. Every 
rule of decency and common sense proves 
that our Santa Claus policy brings only 
grief and chaos. We have given away 
already almost $100,000,000,000 in the 
last two wars, and I think it is just plain 
foolishness to do more than that. 

Little do the people of America realize 
that plans are being laid to give away an- 
other $15,000,000,000. To whom? To 
the people of America? Not by a long 
shot! To those we have already given 
$100,000,000,000 in the last two wars. 

The thing that disturbs me most is 
that this dishing out of more billions to 
foreign countries is given top priority 
over any spending here in our own coun- 
try. Every bill to help our own people 
gets lost somewhere, but foreign gifts and 
grants are given first preference. Does 
this make sense? 

LET’S COME DOWN TO EARTH AND DO SODIETHING 
FOR OUR OWN PEOPLE 

It is time we got out some of those bills 
to help our own people. It is time we 
especially take care of our veterans and 
their dependents. We chisel pennies 
from them so that we can squander more 
billions abroad. 

The mail I am getting from veterans 
and their dependents is pitiful. We 
give our disabled veterans $11.50 a month 
and they have a hard time getting that. 
Yet, there are those who think nothing 
of throwing away fifteen billion abroad. 

What we should do is put a stop, and 
right now, to this Santa Claus business 
and take care of our own. 


WHAT FIFTEEN BILLION WILL DO FOR OUR OWN 
VETERANS AND THEIR FAMILIES 

Suppose we take the $15,000,000,000 
that is planned to be given away and 
take care of our veterans and their de- 
pendents. We could do a lot of what 
needs to be done and what must be done 
if we want to preserve our self-respect 
as Members of Congress. Here are the 
things we should do for our veterans and 
their families before we even think of 
throwing away more billions: 

First. Ail veterans of all wars should 
receive full disability compensation— 
100 percent—of $115 per month while 





they are hospitalized for a service-con- 
nected ailment or disability. 

Second. All veterans, even those dis- 
charged for essential work or at their 
own request should receive full muster- 
ing-out pay. 

Third. All enlisted -‘men should receive 
full payment for all unused furlough time 
up to 30 days for each year of service. 

Fourth. All veterans’ loans on their in- 
surance should be reduced from 5 percent 
to 2 percent interest. If we can give 
away $100,000,000,000 to foreign coun- 
tries, why milk the veterans with so high 
a rate of interest as 5 percent? 

Fifth. We should pay now te every 
veteran a bonus of $1 per day for every 
day of home duty and $2 per day for 
every day of foreign—plus $250 to every 
veteran who has been wounded. They 
need this money to readjust themselves. 

Sixth. We should extend the time in 
which a veteran can get adjusted com- 
pensation from January 1, 1940, up to 
January 1, 1950. 

Seventh. Social-security credits should 
be paid by the Government for every vet- 
eran for every day of active service. Why 
should the veterans lose out on their 
social-security credits while they are 
fighting for their country? 

Eighth. We should pay World War I 
veterans the same pension and under 
the same regulations as we now pay Span- 
ish-American War veterans. This is long 
overdue, 

Ninth. We should increase burial al- 
lowances for veterans from $109 to $250. 

Tenth. We should give every wounded 
or gassed veteran of World Wars I and II 
a minimum of 10-percent service-con- 
nected disability. 

Eleventh. We should provide funds to 
pay half the salaries of county service 
officers and their staffs. 

Twelfth. We should provide space and 
office equipment for every county serv- 
ice Officer. 

Thirteenth. We should provide funds 
so that we can pay the doctor and hospital 
bills of all veterans and permit them to 
choose their own doctor and hospital 
through their own county service officer. 
Our veterans’ hospitals are already over- 
crowded. Why should a veteran have to 
wait months before he can get the med- 
ical attention he needs? 

Fourteenth. We should not permit any 
reduction in percentage of service-con- 
nected disability once it is established. 

Fifteenth. We should increase all 
widows’ pensions, children of veterans’ 
pensions, parents of veterans’ pensions, 
and all veterans’ pensions, including dis- 
ability pensions of all veterans of all wars 
by 20 percent to compensate them for the 
increased cost of living. We should do 
the same for all pensions based on tuber- 

culosis. 

Sixteenth. We should liberalize the 
GI bill of rights so that it will be possible 
for veterans to get loans more easily and 
the interest rate should be reduced to 2 
percent instead of 4. It is proposed to 
give England $4,000,000,000 for 114 per- 
cent for 55 years—why cannot we do 
better for our own veterans? 

Seventeenth. We should liberalize our 
GI bill of rights so that veterans who can- 
not get jobs on account of strikes are al- 
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lowed to get the unemployment compen- 
sation. 

Eighteenth. We should liberalize the 
GI bill of rights so that it will apply to 
the widows and orphans of World War II 
veterans and allow them the same educa- 
tional opportunities since their fathers 
and husbands have been taken from them 
forever. 

Nineteenth. We should provide funds 
to take care of the hospitalization and 
medical care of the widows and orphans 
of all deceased veterans who were killed 
in action. 

Twentieth. We should pass legislation 
to give an automatic 10-percent increase 
in service-connected-disability pensions 
for every 5 years of age beginning at 50 
and not to exceed 100 percent. 

Twenty-first. We should liberalize the 
insurance policies of veterans so that it 
will offer better protection and induce 
veterans to continue their insurance. 

Twenty-second. We should pass legis- 
lation to pay all the benefits to widows 
and orphans even if death did not occur 
in the line of duty. Why punish widows 
and orphans for acts not in line of duty? 
If the fathers and husbands had not been 
taken away from them by the Govern- 

ent this would not have happened. 
They are entitled to that protection. 

Twenty-third. We should pass legisla- 
tion at once to restore every pension tak- 
en away by that infamous Economy Act. 
What is more, we should increase these 
pensions by 20 percent to compensate for 
the increased cost of living. 

Twenty-fourth. We should provide 
funds for an Emergency Veterans’ Relief 
Society to give assistance with loans or 
grants to veterans and their families in 
cases of emergency. Such a society 
should have a branch established in the 
office of every county service officer. 

Twenty-fifth. We should provide 
funds for liberal loans to veterans who 
want to go into farming. Every veteran 
placed on a farm relieves the housing 
shortage in our cities and relieves the un- 
employment problem in our cities. The 
facilities of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration should be expanded to give de- 
serving veterans a loan up to $4,000 at 2 
percent interest for 25 years. We give 
veterans who go to college about $4,000 
each—we should do the same for those 
veterans who want to farm. 

Twenty-sixth. We should provide 
funds for similar liberal loans for vet- 
erans who want to start a small business. 
The present system of loans through 
banks under the GI bill is a failure. A 
better, more liberal system of loans must 
be established. 

Twenty-seventh. We should freeze all 
surplus property for veterans and give 
them first chance on all sales and at a 
discount of 40 percent of actual cost. 

Twenty-eighth. We should provide 
funds to hospitalize and give medical 
care to all veterans—even not service- 
connected. The pauper’s oath should 
be wiped out. 

Twenty-ninth. We should provide 
funds to give a service-connected dis- 
ability of 10 percent to any veteran who 
was hospitalized or given medical care 
while in service even if ailment existed 
prior to entering service. 
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Thirty. We should provide funds to 
give all veteran benefits to members of 
the United States merchant marine who 
were in such service from December 7, 
1941, to VJ-day. 

Thirty-one. We should enact legisla- 
tion to give free mail service to all vet- 
erans of all wars during hospitalization. 

If we have any regard for our veterans 
and their families we will adopt this 
3l-point program. We should do this at 
once. We should certainly do these 
things before we even talk of giving 
away more billions to foreign countries. 

Where are we going to get the money 
for all this? I say that if we can find 
$15,000,000,000 more to give away abroad, 
we can find $15,000,000,000 to take care 
of our own. If we spend it here in our 
country it stays here. If we give it away 
abroad it stays there. The $15,000,000,- 
000 which is planned to be given away to 
foreign countries will more than pay for 
this whole program. 

I for one am serving notice here and 
now that as long as I am a Member of 
Congress I shall work for the enactment 
of all the above-mentioned benefits. 
What is more, I shall not vote one red 
penny to give away or “loan” away more 
billions before we take care of our own. 
I am dedicated to the above program for 
our veterens. Nothing shall change or 
deter me from these goals. 





Just Peace for ltaly 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH L. PFEIFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I have introduced a resolution re- 
questing the President of the United 
States to use his good offices to the end 
that the United Nations, now assembled, 
invite Italy to be a signatory to the 
United Nations agreement of January 
1942, thus recognizing Italy as a full and 
equal ally. The joint resolution is as 
follows: 


Joint resolution requesting the President to 
establish friendly diplomatic relations with 
Italy and recognize Italy as a full and equal 
ally 
Whereas the present political parties reflect 

the will of the Italian people throughout 

Italy; and 
Whereas the present Government of Italy, 

duly recognized by the United States as a 

fair representation of the various political 

parties; and 
Whereas the political parties have proven 
to be anti-Fascist and prodemocratic; and 
Whereas the wiil of the Italian people in 
both the liberated and occupied areas of 

Italy during the height of the battle between 

Allied and Nazi forces on the Italian home- 

land was definitely pro-ally, for throughout 

the battle the partisan army of Italy gave 
their fullest support to crushing the Axis, 
thus shortening the war with consequent 


saving of lives of thousands of gallant Amer- 
ican soldiers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States be, and is hereby, requested to 
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direct the Secretary of State to resume 
friendly diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Italy, to extend lend-lease 
aid to Italy; and to use his good offices to 
the end that the other United Nations, now 
assembled, resume diplomatic relations with 
Italy and that the United Nations recognize 
Italy as a full and equal Ally. 


Mr. Speaker, the war is over and it be- 
comes our duty to win the peace, a peace 
that will be a permanent one. We must 
at all times keep in mind that a peace 
can only be permanent if it is based on 
justice and equality. 

The Italian people, like all other people 
in war-ruined countries, have suffered a 
great deal. America has played an im- 
portant part in the_relief of suffering 
humanity. We are late in starting, but 
we have done a great job of it up to this 
present time. We have aided Italy par- 
ticularly through UNRRA, which hereto- 
fore has been broadly restricted to child 
and maternal care, refugees, and public 
health. While at the conference of 
UNRRA at London last year, the con- 
ferees decided that it will become the sole 
channel for the funneling of nonprivate 
outside aid into this war-ruined country. 
His Holiness Pope Pius, XII, expressed 
his deep appreciation for this splendid 
help, and today the Italian program is 
considered to be one of the bright spots 
in the UNRRA world picture, 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a cruel winter 
for the Italian people, and I pray that 
such a repetition shall never again occur. 

The people of Italy are bewildered. 
They must be led. They are anxious to 
do all they can to remedy the situation 
themselves if only given a fair chance. 
There are two things uppermost in my 
mind that I believe would aid in the cre- 
ation and maintain the security of a 
democratic Italy. 

First, a definition of Italy’s status vis- 
a-vis the Allies. 

Second, the stabilization of domestic 
politics under the elections of this spring. 

Mr. Speaker, today the United Nations 
have assembled in the great city of New 
York. It, therefore, is most fitting that 
this country of ours, through its spokes- 
man, the Secretary of State, express to 
those assembled the wishes of the Presi- 
dent of the United States for a peaceful 
world, one based on justice and equality. 
This can only be substantiated by the ac- 
ceptance of this resolution by the United 
States of America and the insistence that 
it be accepted by the United Nations. 

As a full and equal Ally, the Italian 
Government would retain its interna- 
tional boundaries and colonies as before 
the war. This indecision and desire for 
a break-down of the Italian holdings by 

_ outside forces has had a great demoraliz- 

‘ing effect on the Italian people. This 
dull stage or era would immediately 
change if this resolution would be adopt- 
ed. The Italian people would imme- 
diately be stimulated to activity for the 
restoration of their homeland. This, 
together with the necessary basic com- 
modities and machinery, which are in- 
dispensable to her national recovery, 
would give Italy a rebirth as a demo- 
cratic country. 

Mr. Speaker, Italy, through her enor- 
mous sacrifices and her gallant contribu- 
tions to the Allied cause, is deserving to 


become a member of the United Nations 
Organization. Now is the time for 
America to act. Let us not lose time. 
Let America reveal to the United Nations 
her desire for acceptance of the desires 
of this resolution and create for all time 
a peace based upon justice and equality. 

The whole world looks to us for guid- 
ance and help. We hold today a unique 
position in the world of nations. Our 
American foreign policy is now inti- 
mately involved in European political 
problems, some of which have very re- 
cently strained the close wartime alli- 
ance of the great powers. America must 
stand firm. 

America has rallied so many countries 
to the cause of Liberty and Justice. She 
should then be the first to restore the 
misled defeated countries back into the 
fold of liberty loving people whose great 
desire is to remain at peace with the 
world by instilling into their hearts a 
feeling of brotherly love and animosity 
towards none. The best example would 
be the acceptance of Italy into the family 
of friendly nations. 

Mr. Speaker, while in Italy I had the 
good fortune of meeting Governor 
Charles Poletti, the pioneer in the resto- 
ration of Italy. He has had a very diffi- 
cult assignment and has done a good job. 
At present he is chairman of a com- 
mittee for a just peace for Italy. I am 
taking the liberty of incorporating in my 
remarks the views of this committee. 
I am in full accord with their public 
declaration and I wish to go on record 
for its full approval. 

The declaration is as follows: 


A PUBLIC DECLARATION BY THE COMMITTEE FOR 
A JUST PEACE WITH ITALY 


America cannot be indifferent to her re- 
sponsibility of exercising international lead- 
ership in the rebuilding of a war-stricken 
world. 

More than 6,000,000 Americans of Italian 
origin, whose contributions to the war effort 
bespeak their deep and abiding loyalty to 
America, are united with all other Americans 
in the conviction that the first concern of 
humanity today is a just and lasting peace. 

It must be recognized that Italy has, for 
nearly 2 years, fought on the side of the 
Allies with its entire fleet and with its land 
and air forces. The spirit of resistance and 
sacrifice was exemplified by the Italian par- 
tisan who, in the words of Marshal Alexander 
and General Clark, constituted the most 
effective resistance movement in Europe. 

It must be recognized also that a free 
democratic Italy in the heart of Europe is 
essential to the maintenance of the very 
peace of Europe. 

It is in this spirit that we urge our Gov- 
ernment to insist with all its authority and 
prestige that Italy be given a peace in ac- 
cordance with the Potsdam Declaration and 
the pledges made by President Roosevelt and 
President Truman. 

For the good name and faith of America, 
and in the interests of a lasting world peace, 
the Government of the United States should 
insist: 

1. That the boundary between Italy and 
Yugoslavia be based on the Wilson line as 
modified by the State Department in 
September 1945; that Trieste remain, as it is 
in fact, an Italian city; and that if the port 
of Trieste is internationalized, it then be put 
under Italian administration. 

2. That France and Italy find an amicable 
solution to their frontier problems; that be- 
cause of their importance to the economic 
life of Italy, Tenda and Briga remain Italian. 

3. That the present Austrian-Italian 
frontier be maintained in view of the para- 
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mount economic importance of that region 
to Italian national life. 

4. That all colonies acquired by Italy be- 
fore the Fascist assumption of power remain 
Italian. The proposal to transfer such 
colonies to the United Nations Organization 
does not meet with our approval unless this 
principle is given universal application ang 
is not used as a pretext to give these Italian 
colonies to other nations, 

5. That war reparations or indemnities be 
not exacted of Italy—this, in accordance 
with the declared policy of our Government. 

6. That restrictions presently imposed on 
Italian sovereignty by the terms of the 
Armistice be abolished forthwith and in 
advance of the final peace treaty which may 
yet require several months before it is con- 
cluded. This would recognize Italy’s rights 
as a cobelligerent nation. 

7. That all restrictions to Italy’s resump- 
tion of normal commercial and financial re- 
lations with other nations be removed forth- 
with to enable her to acquire basic commod- 
ities such as food stuffs and raw materials 
which are indispensable to her national re- 
covery. 

8. That the remaining units of Italy’s mer- 
chant marine, without which she cannot sur- 
vive, be restored to her. 

9. That in accordance with the Potsdam 
Declaration, Italy be actually granted the 
rights of a friendly, peace-loving nation. 
Italy has clearly earned this distinction 
through her enormous sacrifices and her 
gallant contributions to the Allied cause. 

10. That Italy be accorded membership in 
the United Nations Organization. 


Meat Production and Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of George J. Buchy, vice president 
of Chas. G. Buchy Packing Co., Green- 
ville, Ohio: 


My name is George J. Buchy. I am the 
vice president of the Chas. G. Buchy Pack- 
ing Co., of Greenville, Ohio, a company sell- 
ing dressed beef, pork, veal, lamb, sausage, 
smoked meats, lard, and provisions. Our 
company is a small family corporation, the 
outgrowth of a retail and wholesale meat 
business started in 1901 by my father, Mr. 
Charles G. Buchy, the president of our com- 
pany. Charles G. Buchy, the founder of our 
company, left a $5-a-week job in a whole- 
sale grocery house in 1901 to begin a retail 
meat business. By hard work, industry, and 
thrift the retail business was expanded into 
a wholesale slaughtering and processing op- 
eration in 1911. Mr. Buchy continued the 
business as a sole proprietorship until Feb- 
ruary 1933, when an Ohio corporation was 
formed and the members of his immediate 
family, Mrs. Charles G. Buchy, Miss Miriam 
Buchy, Mr. Gerhardt Buchy, Mr. Edmund 
Buchy, and Mr. George J. Buchy were ad- 
mitted into the business. 

Our company is typical of many good old 
American firms and enterprises—formed of 
loyal American citizens who have slowly ex- 
panded their business by plowing back the 
small and modest profits made during these 
45 years of operation. This company repre- 
sents the life work of Mr. Charles G. Buchy 
and his immediate family. The business has 
always been operated on fair and honest deal- 
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ings with our employees, our customers, the 
producers who sell us livestock, and the 
public in general. Our business was estab- 
lished, grew, and thrived on competition 
and our position in the industry has been 
firmly established through efficient, profit- 
able operation and competition. Our com- 
pany expanded its business and added to the 
plant in every year from 1932 until 1941. 
There are 56 loyal American citizens em- 
ployed by our company and all of us have 
enjoyed happy relations and hope to con- 
tinue the same into the future. It always 
has been and will continue to be the policy 
of the Chas. G. Buchy Packing Co. to comply 
with both the letter and the spirit of the 
laws of our country. 

We quit killing cattle for dressed beef on 
Friday, February 8, 1946. Since that time 
we have been slaughtering only such cows 
and bulls for use in our own sausage depart- 
ment as can be purchased (mostly locally) at 
prices in compliance with OPA regulations. 
This means a loss in volume of approximately 
100 cattle per week. This serious decision to 
discontinue our cattle operation was forced 
on us because we cannot purchase the cattle 
in compliance with Rcgulation MPR 574 live 
bovine animals, and because of continued 
losses. 

Since December 12, 1945, our company has 
been able to buy only one carload of bulls at 
St. Paul. To have paid the going price at 
this market would have put us out of com- 
pliance. Prior to this date we had been 
buying one to two carloads of bulls there 
nearly every week. Our order buyer in St. 
Paul told us as late as last Friday, March 22, 
1946, that he was unable to buy any bulls 
without paying one to two dollars over the 
compliance ceiling. 

Our order buyer in Algona, Iowa, has had 
an order for two cars of cows for over 2 
weeks which he has not been able to fill. He 
reported last Saturday that he had accumu- 
lated one-half a car at compliance prices and 
asked our permission to fill in the balance 
with steers that would grade commercial 
costing $14.50 per hundredweight. These 
steers would have had to be purchased at 
$12.60 or below to be in compliance with 
the regulation. We were forced to cancel 
the order. 

Monday morning of this week we had seven 
cattle in our yards to slaughter for our week’s 
sausage operation. Normally our sausage 
department requires 18 to 25 cattle per week. 

Twenty-six member firms of the Ohio In- 
dependent Meat Packers Association met in 
Columbus on March 13, 1946. All reported 
that they had reduced their cattle kill by 
at least 75 percent. The Scioto Provision Co. 
of Newark, Ohio, reported that they had 
stopped killing cattle on March 11, 1946. 
Lugbill Brothers Packing Co. at Archibald, 
Ohio, who also operate a community sale 
each Thursday at their yards, reported they 
were unable to purchase any cattle for their 
own slaughter at compliance prices. 

Gentlemen, the legitimate packer in my 
section of the country is just unable to com- 
pete with black-market operators. Our calf 
Slaughter the past 2 years has been less per 
month than we normally killed every week in 
the year before the war. The community 
sale price for all grades of calves in our lo- 
cality is continually at, or near, the over-all 
riding ceiling price at $18.30 per hundred- 
weight. We are compelled to confine what 
purchases we can make locally at our price 
of $15.00 per hundredweight. These pur- 
chases consistently show losses at ceiling 
prices for dressed veal after adding subsidy 
payment of $1.10 per hundredweight. 

Eastern slaughterers and packers are buy- 
ing up country stockyards in our territory 
and bidding up the price of livestock in 
order to assure themselves of livestock sup- 
plies. We have received reports this past 
week that cash is now being paid on the 
side in addition to ceiling prices for live hogs. 


I want to read ycu a news article appear- 


ing in the Dayton Daily News on Friday, 
March 22, 1946: 


“PIGS IN CLINTON COUNTY GO TO BLACK MARKET 


“WILMINGTON, March 22.—Robert Yelton, 
price enforcement specialist of the Office of 
Price Administration, Cincinnati, was told 
yesterday that about one-half of the hogs in 
Clinton County are being diverted into the 
black market. ‘ 

“Twenty members of the Clinton County 
Livestock League attended the meeting and 
said that about 100,000 hogs yearly would go 
into the black market at the present rate. 
Livestock league members said that the 
swine are being purchased by out-of-the- 
county buyers at prices higher than maxi- 
mum market prices. 

“Also at the meeting was A. A. Stone, asso- 
ciate agricultural relations officer of Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

The price “squeeze” that our industry 
has experienced and the complexity of the 
regulations which OPA has forced on our 
business have in large measure created the 
situation I described above. 

Our plant lost money every month for the 
period August 1945 to February 1946 except 
for the month of November 1945. Improved 
operations in November 1945 were due to a 
slight break in our local hog market. We 
found it necessary to quit killing cattle in 
order to stop the dissipation of the assets 
of the Chas. G. Buchy Packing Co., to pre- 
vent violation of MPR 574, and loss of sub- 
sidies on calves and hogs as well as on cattle. 

We asked one of our Government graders 
if he could grade our cattle alive and his 
answer was “no”—he said it was impossible 
to grade them alive. Yet that is what we 
are required to do to stay in compliance 
with MPR 574. After 45 years of cattle buy- 
ing we find ourselves unable to purchase live 
cattle to conform to exact ideas of Govern- 
ment meat graders, some of whom have ad- 
mitted to us that they have never purchased 
live cattle. 

Three times out of the last 8 months we 
found ourselves out of compliance, not be- 
cause we wilfully chose to be out of compli- 
ance, but because we have no effective con- 
trol over our operations. We are continually 
at the mercy of our order buyers, the Gov- 
ernment meat graders, and the OPA; all we 
do is furnish the money and sustain the 
losses. We have even had instances where 
cattle were erroneously down-graded by our 
Government grader and the error subse- 
quently admitted by his supervisor. The last 
instance of this occurred January 21, 1946. 

You know our company is not in the same 
position as the Federal Government for we 
cannot sel] bonds to cover our deficits. We 
have every reason to believe our former 
customers are sorry we discontinued the beef 
business. We believe they are now paying 
5 to 10 cents per pound over the ceiling for 
dressed beef in their purchases from farmers, 
other retailers, and straight out “black 
market” slaughterers. We further believe 
producers have been selling beef directly to 
consumers in our county at prices from 32 
to 35 cents per pound for fore quarters and 
35 to 38 cents per pound for hind quarters 
of beef that would grade mostly commercial 
and a few good grade. That, gentlemen, is 
15 to 18 cents per pound over the ceiling 
on both fore and hind quarters of beef. Local 
livestock dealers that we have been buying 
from for years don’t even bother to call us 
any more because they say Buchy’s can’t 
afford to pay the prevailing prices. 

Price control has broken down with the 
legitimate packers taking the loss in money 
and in volume. Prices are dictated by the 
black market and not by the Government. 
The regulations have not been, are not now, 
and, in our opinion, cannot be enforced in 
the future. Conditions are rapidly growing 
worse than those existing in this country 
during prohibition, 
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The continuation of price control and 
subsidies is costing the people hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Additiona] millions are 
being paid by consumers in the form of black- 
market prices. We believe it is too late to 
eliminate the black market by the addition 
cf numerous investigators or by raising ceil- 
ing prices. The continuation of OPA means 
to continue to subsidize an enormous and 
growing vicious black market. Consumers 
are penalized by extremely high black- 
market prices and by scarcity of meat in 
legitimate channels. We are hurt and 
threatened with ruin because we cannot 
compete with the black market in the live- 
stock and dressed-meat markets. This cut 
in production of beef will only mean less 
hours for our workmen and fewer jobs avail- 
able in our plant. 

We urge the discontuance of price control 
and subsidies as a sure way to increase pro- 
duction of meats in legitimate channels and 
kill the black market in meats. True enaugh, 
the price of the better cuts of meat would 
rise temporarily on the lifting of control 
but it would not be long until they would 
seek their own level and we would again sell 
the cheaper cuts of meat in their normal pro- 
portion to the better cuts as we did in former 
days before the war. Today the demand is 
for the better cuts of meat because of their 
relatively low ceiling prices. The return of 
a free market will again bring supply and 
demand into balance in the meat business. 
A free market will stimulate food produc- 
tion in our country and will greatly help in 
increasing the world supply of food. This 
will help alleviate the world shortage we are 
now being told exists. 

We urge the complete elimination of price 
control and subsidies on meat and meat 
animals effective immediately. The OPA 
regulations and the evils involved are con- 
tributing more to inflation than would the 
return to a free market. These evils are 
eating the heart out of America. We are 
bringing up a new generation and teaching 
them to lie, cheat, and steal, only we don't 
say so in these words—we simply use the 
polite word of “chiseling.” We must get rid 
of subsidies and the subterfuge of holding 
down living costs. The American public 
should assume its own cost of living instead 
of depending upon the Federal Government 
for relief. 

You Members of the Congress have the 
power to control inflation by adopting a 
sound fiscal policy and a balanced budget. 
The continuation of these controls, the policy 
of cheap money, and deficit financing mear 
continuation of the conditions as they are 
today. It is up to you to decide whether 
we are to throw off these controls. Your 
decision will affect us for years to come. 
The Chas. G. Buchy Packing Co. hopes to 
resume its expansion program when we know 
where we are going and what we are going 
to do after we get there. By this we mean 
the throwing off of the controls that are now 
throttling our operations. We think it is 
about time that we have a chance again to 
run our cwn business 





Price Control in the Meat Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 
Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following statement by 
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C. L. Farrington, of the National Live- 
stock Exchange, before the House Agri- 
culture Committee, Washington, D. C., 
March 27, 1946: 


I am C. L. Farrington, of Indianapolis, Ind. 
I represent the National Livestock Exchange, 
whose members sell about 75 percent of the 
livestock that flows through the big terminal 
markets of the United States. Its members 
at each market are joined in a local livestock 
exchange to handle local problems. All of 
them, local as well as national, were organ- 
ized, and operate, for the sole purpose of pro- 
moting and maintaining efficient and eco- 
nomical marketing of livestock. Their 
principal objective was, and is, to insure their 
livestock producers and feeder patrons that 
every animal sold for them would bring every 
possible dollar it was worth at a minimum 
of cost. 

Working together in this cause these ex- 
changes and their members. developed, 
through a century of constructive effort, 
the system of terminal marketing which has 
for years been the envy of every country on 
the globe. A farmer or feeder can market a 
single animal, a carload, or a trainload of his 
livestock any day or time that he chooses 
to market it. We market agencies receive 
it, feed and water it, classify and appraise 
it, and sell it on an open competitive basis 
to packers bidding on it on a basis of its 
value to them, according to their own trade 
requirements and meat outlets. The whole 
transaction is in cash, too, and so established 
has this custom become that many people 
today believe it is the law that livestock for 
Slaughter must be sold for cash. However, 
it is not a law—it is just an established cus- 
tom that has been practiced for so long that 
it has really become a part of livestock mar- 
keting. Livestock exchanges take considera- 
ble pride in having established and perpetu- 
ated that custom. 

In 1921 Congress, through the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, added their supervision to 
that of the exchanges, to keep the terminal 
markets open, competitive, free of discrimina- 
tion, and to standardize fair market practices 
at a minimum of cost. Today the marketing 
cost at terminal markets is less than 1 per- 
cent of gross sales. Compare that to the 
marketing cost of any other commodity, 
either through auction or private sale. 

Everything was going along smoothly until 
OPA came along. Then disintegration set 
in. Let me say here—no market man or 
farmer wants inflation—they never have— 
so when OPA stepped in the market men 
rallied to the cause. They offered their 
assistance to OPA to try to make price con- 
trol as practical and workable as possible. 
About 130 different farm organizations along 
with the American Meat Institute, worked 
out a meat management plan with practical 
meat and livestock men forming a War Meat 
Board under Government supervision. They 
came to Washington and sold the idea to the 
OPA Administrator, to the War Food Admin- 
istrator, and to the Quartermaster General 
of the Army; but someone else in OPA threw 
the whole idea out the window and set up 
their own plan of control which has brought 
all this confusion. 

Last year it became evident that terminal 
markets could not continue to operate under 
conditions that had developed under OPA 
control, so request was made that OPA ad- 
just ceiling differentials between terminal 
markets and country points sufficiently to 
get livestock moving in normal marketing 
channels again. Hearings were held, and 
evidence submitted which showed that live- 
stock was bypassing terminal markets at an 
alarming rate—that terminal markets were 
about the only place where ceiling regula- 
tions were being observed, and that black- 
market operators could go to country points, 
unsupervised and unregulated, operate as 
they saw fit, and escane interference with 


their illegitimate operations. After 6 months 
of endeavor on our part, OPA finally con- 
ceded that inequities did exist and made an 
adjustment of 5 to 10 cents per hundred- 
weight—mostly 5 cents. 

Now, gentlemen, let me call your attention 
to that 5-cent raise: On a 200-pound hog 
it amounts to 10 cents per animal, and that 
200-pound hog represents 6 to 9 months’ 
work and investment on the part of the 
farmer. Compare that 10 cents per animal 
increase for the farmer to the recent wage 
increases per hour granted industrial work- 
ers. Is it any wonder that farmers resent 
such a dole? Along this line of thought, 
I want to submit an editorial printed in 
the Chicago Drovers Journal, February 8, 
1946, entitled “If Labor Farmed, What Would 
the Hog Price Be?” I wonder myself in 
these times of time and one-half for over- 
time and double time for Sunday. 

Anyhow, the nickel raise in ceiling prices 
was of very little benefit to terminal mar- 
kets, and they continue to dwindle. The 
operators of other types of marketing con- 
tinue to prosper. During the year 1945 re- 
ceipts at public, supervised terminal mar- 
kets were 43.6 percent below the average 
receipts of five preceding years. For the 
same year, 1945, only 37.3 percent of hogs 
slaughtered under Federal inspection were 
purchased through these terminal markets. 
I believe you realize the gravity of the situa- 
tion when less than half the hogs slaughtered 
under Government supervision are purchased 
on public terminal markets, and that those 
markets are only able to maintain half their 
normal volume because of diversion into 
other than normal market channels. 

Additional figures compiled from BAE 
statistics show that for the year 1945 only 
48 percent of the total supply of hogs in the 
United States of America went to federally 
inspected plants, and that 52 percent dis- 
appeared through other marketing chan- 
nels. Surely, the restriction written into the 
OPA law that price regulation must not divert 
business away from normal channels, has 
been totally disregarded in controlling live- 
stock marketing. 

Now, what is the net result of all this 
muddling? 

Everyone loses, except the black-market 
operator. The farmer stands to lose his mar- 
keting system, which has served him faith- 
fully through all the years with a cash outlet 
for any number of animals he chose to 
market. Today, his eyes are being turned 
away from his market because buyers are 
knocking on his gate, bidding him a higher 
price than he knows he will be allowed to 
receive in his terminal market. The temp- 
tation is there to take it—and many of them 
are taking it, with the result that his normal 
market is dying on the vine. Some day, 
however, the farmer will need it again, be- 
cause when OPA goes out of the picture, 
black-market operators will go out just as 
bootleggers disappeared when prohibition 
gave up the ghost. The terminal market, 
however, will probably not be operating then, 
unless some remedial action is taken now. 
It will have passed out of the picture be- 
cause it will have lost its volume, as it loses 
its effectiveness and efficiency. Then, how 
will the farmer find out what his livestock 
is worth? Will the back-alley trader be 
knocking on his door then? He will not. 
Frankly, I don’t know where Mr. Farmer 
will find competitive buyers then, if there 
are no longer any terminal markets. 

The packer will lose. Under normal mar- 
keting conditions, a packer could maintain 
one or two buyers on a public market, and 
these buyers could purchase his needed sup- 
plies at a minimum of buying expense. The 
other day a packer told me that his purchase 
of 3,800 hogs came from 29 different markets 
and country points and were in 54 different 
lots. Compare that buying expense with his 
normal operating expense. Instead of two 
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buyers, he had paid—in one way or an- 
other—29 different buyers, and probably had 
had to make at least 29 different long-dis- 
tance calls to those 29 buyers to beg for 
hogs. Gentlemen, someone along the line 
has to absorb that additional buying ex- 
pense. I wonder who! 

The consumer loses, too. Competition un. 
der supply-and-demand ‘conditions through 
all the years has held the cost of his meat at 
the lowest possible level. It has forced dis. 
tribution into every available outlet, so that 
meat was available whether Mr. Consumer 
lived in New York City, Chicago, or Podunk. 
He could buy meat when he wanted it, and 
any kind he wanted, in any quantity desired, 

Now, gentlemen, I want to make this state- 
ment: The worst thing about this whole OPA 
set-up is that it is breaking down the moral 
fiber of so many good people. The farmer 
has to have an excessive amount of fortitude 
and patriotism to ship his livestock to mar- 
ket, when he can get more dollars at home. 
The consumer who wants meat for his family 
and cannot find it at his local legitimate 
butcher shop, is not going to let his family go 
hungry when he finds some meat elsewhere, 
even though the price may be a little higher 
than OPA says he dares to pay. The packer 
who tries to abide by all these edicts and 
directives finds that he is unable to operate 
under such restrictions, and has only to look 
across the street to see others going strong 
through disregard of these same controls. 
The terminal market complying with the 
regulations, sees more and more of its live- 
stock by-passing the normal channels of 
trade, cannot help but wonder “What's the 
use.” Should people and business be pena- 
lized for trying to live according to the law, 
and trying to do what is right? 

One more thought in conclusion: Best 
compliance with OPA orders has been on 
terminal, Government-supervised markets. 
Yet every time the OPA decides to do some- 
thing about enforcement, they move into 
these markets with a lot of publicity and fan- 
fade. As a result, even legitimate operators 
get scared and move out into the unregu- 
lated channels where they will be unmolested. 
Too much chance of being tripped by some 
technicality to even run the risk. As to the 
market, it then loses its buying power as well 
as its selling supply, and eventually, will be 
forced to close because of lack of business. 
Gentlemen, at times it borders on persecu- 
tion. Certainly, it is not protection. Here 
is a legitimate business, supervised by one 
branch of the United States Government 
(the Packers and Stockyards Act) being put 
out of business by another branch of the 
United States Government (the OPA). It 
does not make sense to me. 


The British Loan and Silver Manipulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, some of us 
seem to forget what transpired after the 
First World War. This country enjoyed 
an era of prosperity for several years 
after that war and the financial writers 
contributing to our big dailies were prone 
to boast that the world’s financial and 
banking control had shifted from Eng- 
land to America and we read of hard 
times over there while we were having 
labor shortages and enjoying prosperity 
over here. But after England got her 
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plans underway to recapture her foreign 
trade and international banking control 
our prosperity was short lived. In review- 
ine the financial development of that 
time, it seems that President Hoover and 
his Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
with the support of the American finan- 
ciers, waged a determined fight to make 
the dollar better than the pound and hold 
the banking and financial control that 
had come to us as a result of the war— 
but it soon developed that this Republic, 
with its democratic way, was no match 
for the financial manipulation of the 
British Empire exercising the financial 
control of all its dominions and the 
teeming masses of India. It was the 
money metal, silver, that was used as 
qa financial weapon to break down our 
properity. 
; It seems that poor old Herbert Hoover 
failed to see and understand what was 
being done to us by the British money 
manipulation after the First World War. 
There were several contributing factors 
to the loss of our business prosperity 
when hard times overtook this country 
in the early thirties, but the British 
manipulation of silver and the loss of 
our oriental trade was the fulminating 
cap that set off the blast, an occurrence 
which I have recounted in some detail 
in a letter to my good friend a veteran 
mining man and experienced political 
leader, Irvin E. Rockwell, of Bellevue, 
Idaho, inserted here: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, 
WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, 
Washington, D.C., March 29, 1946. 
Mr. IrvIN E. ROCKWELL, 
Bellevue, Idaho. 

Dear Rock: Your letter came in with the 
morning mail—Rock, how do you get that 
way—vote for the British loan—you, a silver 
man, and know what they did to us and 
world prosperity by manipulating the price 
of silver? I am sure you remember what 
they did—first, by cashing in on the United 
Kingdom’s subsidiary coins, which they 
called in and melted down and reduced the 
silver contents of these coins from 925 fine 
to 500 fine, in a plan by which they extracted 
90,000,000 ounces of silver and unloaded it 
on the world market without breaking the 
price of the metal. 

Not satisfied with this, they proceeded to 
shift their silver manipulations to India, 
where they put that country on a gold bul- 
lion basis in a change-over from a gold ex- 
change basis—sounds pretty and stable, 
don’t it? But they would only redeem 
paper rupees in quantities of $8,000 worth; 
and when the Hindu came in—if any of them 
ever got $8,000 worth of rupees together— 
they weighed him out an ingot in gold bul- 
lion—gold that he couldn’t do anything 
with. 

Well, it didn’t take much time, in the 
ordinary banking practice, to retire the silver 
coinage by getting most of the circulating 
Silver coinage in exchange for paper rupees. 
It worked, and they decided, so the reports 
tell us, to dispose of this accumulation of 
“useless” silver, and when the oriental, in 
the regular course of trade with this coun- 
try, found the exchange value of his money 
cut in two, naturally we began to lose our 
oriental trade. 

Maybe you were reading some of the west- 
ern papers about that time and saw the press 
despatches about the wharves and docks of 
the Chinese and other oriental ports choked 
with flour and wheat that could not be dis- 
posed of, and then in a little while our Pa- 
cific ports were blocked in the same way, 
and the price of wheat began to decline in 


Idaho and in the rest of the United States 
until it fell as low as 18 cents a bushel at 
Grangeville, Idaho, and at other Idaho ship- 
ping points on the famous wheatlands of 
the Camas Prairie. 

When this farm-market condition set in 
this country, it wasn’t long until the market 
for farm machinery and about everything else 
the farmers used fell off, and when this hap- 
pened, the stores and banks began to lose 
out and this country went into a first-class 
depression. And then what did we do? 

Well, as credit had collapsed and money 
was so closely linked to credit and, more im- 
portant still, integrated with credit, it de- 
veloped that what little real money there was 
in this country couldn’t be found. In this 
financial emergency, some bright minds told 
us we had to devise ways for the more eco- 
nomical use of gold. 

As you know, the great accepted authority 
on metal and metal prices, the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, tells us that the mines 
of the British Empire produce 70 percent of 
the world’s gold, and technical articles in 
that journal from time to time have told us 
of the large increase in the proven unmined 
gold reserves of South Africa, particularly the 
new discoveries made in the Whit-Water 
Rand by diamond-drill explorations. 

Now, to provide for the more economical 
use of gold, we proceeded to enact a law to 
revalue gold from $20.67 per ounce to $35 per 
ounce. The Bureau of Mines tells us that 
the British had a reserve of 400,000,000 
ounces of unmined gold in South Africa at 
that time. Now, you can multiply that 
amount of gold by $14.33, the increase this 
country placed on gold everywhere, and see 
how handsomely we did by the British by 
enacting this simple piece of legislation. 

You are a regular reader, and it won't be 
necessary to make a list of what we have done 
to help the British in the war effort. Start- 
ing with 50 destroyer warships, the air bases 
we leased but didn’t own, garrisoning Ice- 
land and other places to protect British ship- 
ping, lease-lend—I am sure you know that 
this ran to over $29,00,000,000, besides the 
loan of 300,000,000 ounces of silver, which 
now turns out to be 328,00,000 ounces that 
wasn’t included in the first settlement, be- 
cause it was under a separate agreement 
which provided that this silver should be re- 
turned ounce for ounce. Practically all of 
this silver, by the way, has been coined and 
put into circulation as money at a coinage 
value higher than the monetary value of our 
silver coins. 

In reading the terms of this last settle- 
ment, I don’t find anything said about this 
silver, and now they want our taxpayers to 
come across with another $3,750,000,0C0 and 
you want us to make the loan, and I don’t. 

Sincerely yours, 
CompTon I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





Wyatt’s Subsidy Scheme Is Another New 
Deal Importation From the Bag of 
Totalitarian Tricks That Destroyed 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with our housing problems, the 
claim is made that Mr. Wyatt’s scheme 
represents a new approach to our hous- 
ing needs. 

What are the facts? 
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Let us look at the housing record in 
Europe. It discloses that government 
housing regulation, regimentation, and 
subsidizing are the same economic nar- 
cotics that were used in Europe after 
World War I. 

Let me illustrate how closely this pro- 
gram follows the pattern of deteriora- 
tion that finally ended in fascism and 
nazism in Europe. The following quotes 
are from the International Labor 
Studies and Reports, series G (Housing 
and Welfare) No. 1, entitled “European 
Housing Problems Since the War,” pub- 
lished in 1924 at Geneva: 

The chief reason why private building 
failed to provide an adequate number of suit- 
able houses for the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation was that private capital could be in- 
vested more profitably elsewhere than in 
building. * * * 

Another great difficulty was the rise in 
prices and wages, which sent up building 
costs to an unprecedented extent, although it 
Was assumed that after the postwar boom 
they would fall again. 

If building was to be resumed at all, it was 
clear that the public authorities must inter- 
vene, and this they did in all countries. The 
problems which arose and the methods 
adopted will be described in detail subse- 
quently. ‘ 

It is enough to say here that if the number 
of houses actually built is compared with the 
shortage of housing due to the war, the esti- 
mated requirements, and the amount of pub- 
lic money expended, the intervention of the 
public authorities does not appear to have 
been attended with any great success, except 
possibly in a few neutral countries, where it 
is probable that the housing shortage will 
soon be overcome. * * # 


ffice 


GERMANY 

The section on tenant protection showed 
how low rents had been kept in comparison 
with the general rise in prices in Germany 
This applied more particularly to old houses, 
but even in new houses it was impossible to 
charge rents corresponding to the steep rise 
in building costs. As in most other coun- 
tries, after the war, building became an un- 
profitable instead of a profitable industry and 
no longer attracted private capital. * * 

In Germany, too, the authorities had there- 
fore, to step into the breach, and the Federal 
Government, the States, and the municipali- 
ties had to assume the burden of the so- 
called nonrecoverable building costs on be- 
half of the community. As elsewhere 
schemes for the promotion of building cen- 
tered round the municipalities, which thu 
obtained a far-reaching influence on the na- 
ture, management, and use of buildings, al- 
though for the actual construction they had 
to make use of building societies, companies 
and even private building contractors. * * * 

Two means of meeting nonrecoverable 
building costs were adopted: Subsidies and 
loans. * * * The part of the cost of 
building to be covered by the subsidies is 
calculated on the difference between the ac- 
tual cost and either the cost of a new build- 
ing of the same kind after the return of 
more lasting conditions. or the sum obtained 
by capitalizing the rent to be charged for 


similar buildings in the municipality con- 
cerned. 

Half the subsidy is paid by the Federal 
Government, the other half by the Federal 


state and the municipality. It is granted 
only in respect of small and medium-sized 
dwellings and preference is given to large 
families. The subsidies are paid in cash, are 
free of interest, and not repayable. Specu- 
lation in the dwellings erected by means of 
building subsidies is prevented by the obli- 
gation to obtain the approval of the munici- 
pality when. the rents and sale prices are 
—eS 
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In 1919 the total share of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in building subsidies amounted to 
650,000,000 marks. * * * By the end of 
1922 the Federal Government had expended 
some seventeen or eighteen milliard marks 
on official grants toward public-utility build- 
ing of small dwellings. It is estimated that 
as a result the number of dwellings erected 
during the 3 years 1919, 1920, and 1921 by 
cooperative societies, other public-utility 
societies, municipalities, and private indi- 
viduals was approximately 315,000, to which 
a further 105,000 constructed by unaided 
private enterprise may be added. 


Attempts to reduce the cost of building 


To begin with, the most important official 
action in connection with housing was that 
taken in the direction of reducing the cost 
of building. * * * 

A Federal housing commissioner was re- 
sponsible from 1918 to 1920 for allocating 
war materials which could be used for build- 
ing, encouraging the production of building 
materials, and regulating their sale. * * * 

The district housing commissioners were 
also given wide powers to control the build- 
ing materials industries and expropriate 
building land. 

Land belonging to the Federal Govern- 
ment was made available with a view to 
facilitating the acquisition of building 
ma es? 

The control of the building materials in- 
dustries, which had become very strict dur- 
ing the war for military reasons, was main- 
tained after the war as far as bricks, lime, 
and, cement were concerned. 


AUSTRIA 


It will be seen that, although the rise in 
rents which took place in Austria is im- 
mensely greater than in any other country, 
it is negligible in comparison with the in- 
crease in other prices, which followed the 
ccllapse of the krone without legislative hin- 
drance, and also in comparison with the rise 
in wae. * * * 

Expenditure on rent ceased to be an im- 
portant item in the worker's total budget. 
Before the war, this item absorbed as much 
as 20 percent of total wages, and represented 
about 63 days’ earnings; in July 1923 it 
represented 0.87 percent, or 244 days’ earn- 
ings. 

The Austrian legislation for the protection 
of tenants thus clearly produced the social 
efiects which were expected of it. 

From the economic point of view, however, 
it made the investment of capital in house 
property unprofitable, and thus led not only 
to the cessation of private building, but to 
the neglect of the repair and upkeep of 
houses by their owners. 

This state of affairs necessitated the in- 
tervention of some other factor; and in Aus- 
tria, as.in most other countries, the state 
stepped into the breach. * * * 

It thus happens that persons are fre- 
quently obliged to be subtenanis of a house 
before they can become the legal tenants, 
and this unfortunately affords many oppor- 
tunities of corruption, e. g., the so-called sale 
of dwellings. As it was found that in the 
distribution of housing accommodation, as in 
other forms of state control, corruption 
tended to become rife, the Viennese munici- 
pal euthorities early in 1922 undertook a 
thorcugh reform of the system of distribu- 
tion. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


As has already been seen, the Czechoslo- 
vak legislation for the protection of tenants 
kept rents fairly low. The result, as in all 
countries in which legislation of this char- 
acter has been adopted was that capital no 
longer obtained an adequate return if in- 
vested in building and was diverted from the 
industry. In order to seeure the erection 
of a sufficient number of new buildings, 
therefore, it was necessary to resort largely 
to public subsidies. * * * 
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The state gives both a guarantee and a 
subsidy—a combination of the two preced- 
ing systems. * * * 


HUNGARY 

Energetic steps to promote the building of 
small dwellings were not taken by the state 
until 1921. The following privileges were 
granted: (1) State contributions toward the 
cost of building; (2) facilities for obtaining 
loans toward building expenditure; (3) the 
right of expropriation; (4) the right to em- 
ploy state employees; (5) special exemption 
from taxation (from 15 to 30 years), and, 
finally, (6) unlimited right of the munici- 
pality to own and dispose of the newly erected 
dweliings. 


In commenting on rents, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office makes this statement: 

Nonrecoverable building costs in the wider 
sense may be said to exist when regulations 
for the protection of tenant prevent rents 
from following the general rise in prices, so 
that, measured in a stable standard of value, 
they fall below their prewar value. This 


occurs principally in countries with a highly 
inflated currency. 


Here is more evidence that the actual 
peacetime purpose of the OPA is not to 
prevent inflation, but to conceal the in- 
flation that is destroying the value of 
our money. Here again the political 
black magic of the New Deal parallels 
with deadly accuracy the events in 
Europe that brought totalitarianism, 
war, and misery in their wake. 

USE VETERANS AS A SHIELD 


Mr. Speaker, the Wyatt subsidy scheme 
was never considered before any commit- 
tee. That $600,000,000 blank check 
scheme came to the House without 1 hour 
of study or one witness being heard on 
it. The basic idea of fascism is “com- 
mand from above and obedience from 
below.” On that Fascist pattern, the 
House was ordered to pass the Wyatt 
scheme, which would deliver all house- 
building to the bureaucrats. 

Presumably the veterans of this war 
fought to destroy the menace of fascism. 
Wouldn’t it then be tragic if they were 
used as a front to bring it about here? 
That very attempt has been made by the 
promoters of the Wyatt housing scheme. 

Those who would regiment and enslave 
us into national socialism dare not do it 
openly. They would like to hide behind 
the veterans, using them for a shield. In 
truth they seem to be brutally con- 
temptuous of the veterans. This was 
demonstrated in a radio sales talk, when 
a proponent referred to veterans need- 
ing houses as “the greatest sucker mar- 
ket in history.” 

If government would cut out its red 
tape and bottlenecks, American labor 
and industry would build the needed 
houses—and fast. 





General Motors Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD. KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence easily ranks among the top- 





notch columnists. What he has to say 
is always worth reading, as it is informa- 
tive and usually unbiased. 


Last evening Mr. Lawrence had a most 
interesting article in the Washington 
Star which dealt with the recent strike 
at General Motors. Mr. Lawrence, in his 
article, brings to light facts which have 
long been suspected by many Members 
of this body. The article follows: 


GM Strike Facts SEEN BaRED BY UNION Row— 
“SHow Booxs” DEMAND CALLED PROPAGANDA 
BY THOMAS 


(By David Lawrence) 


It takes a row between two prominent 
union leaders to bring out the facts of the 
recent strike at General Motors, which cost 
the Nation many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars and deprived 200,000 or more workers of 
a livelihood for nearly 4 months. 

Apparently no fact-finding commission 
appointed by the Government dared to bring 
out the facts and apparently no newspaper 
or press association was able to verify for the 
American people the facts which now are 
openly admitted. 

What are some of these facts? It is learned 
now, for example, that a serious political 
controversy involving the ambitions of two 
leaders led to a strategy in the strike that 
prolonged it unduly. 

Thus, R. J. Thomas, defeated candidate for 
reelection as president of ‘he United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Union, CIO, told a press con- 
ference at Atlantic City, before the balloting 
began, that the walk-out in General Motors 
last autumn was badly timed by the leader- 
ship, that the strike lasted 4 weeks too long, 
that the price issue should never have been 
injected into the wage negotiations, and that 
“ability to pay” is not a sound argument at 
all, 

DANGEROUS CONTENTION 


Mr. Thomas contended that inability to pay 
would be a dangerous contention for unions 
to face, because it wculd get the unions into 
difficulties with competing companies not 
able to pay as much as the strongest com- 
panies. He added that this issue needlessly 
prolonged the strike, and he blamed Walter 
Reuther, his rival for the presidency, for 
these tactics. 

Mr. Thomas remarked that the show-your- 
books demand was just propaganda. Even 
his cpponent, Mr. Reuther, conceded that 
it was “just a maneuver to win public support 
and to get the company over a barrel,” and 
he says Mr. Thomas knew all about this 
phase of the strategy. 

Yet the American people were told by no 
less a person than the President of the United 
States that the demand to open the books 
was important and should be heeded. The 
incident illustrates how naive even a Chief 
Executive can be in the maelstrom of union 
politics and trick maneuvers whereby unions 
seek to get favorable publicity and prejudice 
the case against the employers. 

The United Automobile Workers’ Union in 
the CIO is one of the largest in the history of 
trade unionism. The fact that personal am- 
bitions played a part in bringing on the re- 
cent strike in the auto industry has been 
widely suspected, but not until the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City did the unvarnished 
truth come out. 


ABUSE OF POWER SEEN 

Collective bargaining as granted by the 
Wagner law was not intended to provide a 
new system of government for a special group 
or a new means of political exploitation of 
the average man. It was intended to pro- 
tect the rights of workers to organize in their 
own interest. No provision was made in the 
law to prevent abuse of power or exploita- 
tion of the worker by leaders who could, if 
they chose, discriminate against those who 














disagreed with their course. Likewise, mass 
nicxeting has been resorted to and physical 
violence used to prevent citizens from exer- 
eising their right to enter their own property. 

Workers who want to work and may or may 


deorived of their civil rights. 

The convention at Atlantic City of the 
UAW is the climax which draws public atten- 

n to the evils of “big unionism,” which 

w parallel the evils of the big corporations 
hat have failed to use their economic power 

the public interest. 

The Congress of the United States, more- 
over, has been browbeaten into submission 
by the political power of big unions which 
have defied governmental authority and 
threatened reprisals on Members of the legis- 
lative body. If trade unionism must resort 
to mass violence to win strikes, and if rival 
personalities with political ambitions can 
inflict hundreds of millions of dollars of dam- 
age on the country without being held to 
accountability for such economic crimes, it 
means that liberties are not being protected 
by so-called liberals at all and that a new 
set of reactionaries have arisen in America 
to play havec with democratic government. 





In 1948 Americans Should Place Public 
Principles Above Private Personalities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
privilege granted me by the House, I am 
taking this means of calling to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the country an 
interesting and challenging editorial 
which will appear in the next issue of the 
Republican magazine, the national party 
magazine of the Republican Party and 
one of the most stimulating and informa- 
tive monthly magazines being published 
in the field of political science and gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

The attached editorial is intended pri- 
marily for Republicans and it is being 
inserted in the Recorp at this point be- 
cause the speaker believes many Re- 
publican editors, speakers, and writers— 
as well as impartial columnists and com- 
mentators—may desire to discuss the 
challenging point of view which it elabo- 
rates. However, I believe this editorial is 
equally important and significant read- 
ing for Democrats. 

Communists, left wingers, Fascists, and 
others who believe in one-man govern- 
ment or the complete collectivization of 
this country would be neither interested 
nor impressed by the editorial I am in- 


serting at the conclusion of these re- 
marks. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the fact is de- © 


monstrable today that both of the major 
political parties in this country have an 
abundance of good, available American 
talent from which to select candidates 
for President in 1948. In my opinion, too, 
Americans in 1948 are going to vote for 
or against principles and policies and 
programs of government rather than for 
personalities or exalted individualists 
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who envisage themselves as greater than 
the parties which gave them a start and 
as more important than the institution 
of Congress with which they must coop- 
erate should they be elected to the 
Presidency. 

In the long run the man who considers 
himself mightier than his party and su- 
perior to his associates goes the route of 
a Hitler or a Mussolini, although he may 
not follow it completely to such a dismal 
destination as that attained by the un- 
savory, unholy, and unhallowed dictators 
of Germany and Italy. 

What America needs is a President 
who will work with Congress and not one 
who concentrates his efforts to working 
on Congress. 

What America needs is a President 
who wiil administer the laws enacted by 
Congress rather than specializing in the 
futile pastime of administering rebukes 
to Congress. = 

What America needs is a President 
who will lead successfully the members 
of his own party in and out of Congress 
because of the logic of his program and 
the persuasiveness of his ideas and not 
by endeavoring to lash his party into 
meek compliance by the exercise of po- 
litical patronage, platform performers, 
or the use of the Public Treasury. 

Richard Nowinson, editor of the Re- 
publican magazine in Chicago, offers 
some sound advice to Republicans in the 
following editorial. His point of view is 
not copyrighted. Democrats are also 
encouraged to give serious thought to 
these expressions: 


Already Republicans are looking beyond 
the 1946 congressional elections to the big 
showdown in 1948. Sixteen years is the 
longest period the GOP ever has been out 
of power. Besides the apparent ineptness of 
Roosevelt’s successor to cope with an in- 
tractable world stimulates the eagerness to 
take over on the part of those of us who feel 
we have watched too long from the side- 
lines. This is natural. It is healthy. 

Perhaps it is natural, too, that already we 
should hear it murmured: We must nominate 
so-and-so for President because nobody else 
can win. But we do not think this advance 
muttering shows a healthy party mentality. 
A caution to Republicans against this ap- 
proach to 1948 would seem to be that twice 
before, in 1940 and again in 1944, a candi- 
date was chosen presumably because only he 
could win. Neither nominee won. 

But let us go to the deeper reason why this 
kind of thinking is unhealthy, both for the 
party and for the Nation. In effect, it makes 
an individual superior to the party; just as 
one-man government makes the administra- 
tor superior to a coordinated and representa- 
tive government. Republicans have com- 
plained bitterly of late, and with reason, 
against one-man government. Let us not 
then fall into the error of thinking in terms 
of a one-man party. 

The party, and we naturally think in terms 
of our own, the Republican, has its own 
program to advance. Or it ought to Nave. 
It is the responsibility of the party to have 
such a program, and the duty of the candi- 
date to present the party’s program. When 
someone, ambitious to be the nominee, as- 
sumes the privilege of presenting himself in 
a role superior to the party, and the only 
candidate who can win, and is accepted in 
that role, there must be something seriously 
wrong with the party. 

To win, the party ought to depend upon 
the validity and vitality of its approach to 
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the national problems and on the appeal of 
this approach rather than on the presump- 
tions, however heroic, of any one person. It 
is true that the late President Roosevelt suc- 
ceeded in commanding a singular position 
within his party, but we are the witnesses to 
the results. We should not elect to emulate 
our opposition party in this respect. 

The Republican Party has many leaders 
able enough to be President. 

In the United States Senate are Owen 
Brewster, Maine; Styles Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire; Leverett Saltonstall, Massachusetts; 
Robert Taft, Ohio; Arthur Vandenberg, Mich- 
igan; and Kenneth Wherry, Nebraska; as well 
as former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In the United States House of Representa- 
tives are EvereTr DIRKSEN, Illinois; CHARLES 
HALLECK, Indiana; JosepH Martin, Jr., Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Among our governors are Thomas Dewey, 
New York; Dwight Green, Illinois; Dwight 
Griswold, Nebraska; Edward Martin, Penn- 
sylvania; Earl Warren, California; as well as 
former Gov. John Bricker, Ohio; and Harold 
Stassen, Minnesota. 

Business leader Eric Johnston, Washing- 
ton, and Gens. Dwight Eisenhower, Kan- 
sas, and Douglas MacArthur, Wisconsin, also 
may be available; and on the United States 
Supreme Court is the distinguished Mr. Jus- 
tice Harold Burton, Ohio. 

So let us as practical, thinking Republi- 
cans shout down any advance claim that only 
this or that man can win. Instead, let us ask 
ourselves: Can the Republican Party win? 
Be sure that if the answer is “Yes,” the can- 
didate, whoever he may be, can defeat the 
Democrat nominee. 








Spiritual Advisers at the Peace 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter 
which was published in the Charlotte 
Observer of March 17, 1946: 

NEED SPIRITUAL ADVISERS 
To the Observer: 

I note your article, The Impertinence of 
Religion, in your issue of this date, by Dr. 
William T. Ellis. 

The article states “Fifty-one nations 
gather for a UNO assembly and, lo, Religion 
perches at every man’s ear.” Religion would 
do that naturally, but how did it happen 
that the spiritual leaders of America were 
actually present at the San Francisco con- 
ference when UNO was born? 

The answer is that the State Department 
invited six religious organizations—two each 
from the Protestant, Jewish, and Roman 
Catholic faiths—to send representatives to 
San Francisco to act as advisers to the 
American delegation. The invitation wa 
accepted and what those advisers did in the 
way of being a constraining and restraining 
influence on the delegates is now a resplend- 
ent page of history. The preamble to the 
UNO Charter and many specific statements 
therein, squaring the provisions with the 
Christian and Jewish conceptions of spiritual 
principles and moral ethics, can be credited 
to the presence of those religious leaders. 
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I submit that our Government should 
make similar arrangements whereby spiritual 
advisers will sit behind our delegates at the 
2l-nation peace conference presently to be 
held to effect peace treaties for half a dozen 
of the Central European nations. Insistent 
Public demand induced the President and 
the State Department to include religious 
leaders among the list of advisers present at 
San Francisco. A similar demand will give 
these servants of the Prince of Peace an op- 
portunity to make their all-important con- 
tribution to the peace treaties. 

Will not every man and woman of good will 
who reads these lines write at once to Presi- 
dent Truman, Secretary of State Byrnes, your 
Senators and Congressmen, asking that this 
be done? Do your part to make this a na- 
tional demand. 

W. MONTGOMERY BENNETT. 

BEAUFORT. 





Senator McKellar, of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Nashville Banner, Nashville, 
Tenn., of March 23, written by James G. 
Stahlman and entitled “From the Shoul- 
der.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Crossville Chronicle, Crossville, Tenn., 
dated March 21, 1946. This is an edi- 
torial entitled “Senator KENNETH D. Mc- 
KELLAR, of Tennessee.” 

I should like to have the article and 
the editorial printed one after the other 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
March 23, 1946] 
FROM THE SHOULDER 
(By James G. Stahlman) 

Spring is here, and so are the politicians. 
They have come to talk about the campaign, 
at least indirectly, and to pay homage to 
K. D. McCKeELLaR and Jim McCord at a Jack- 
son Day banquet, as is their custom. 

Before the bigwigs get down to oratory, 
I want to tell you what you should have 
known already, and that is, the Banner is 
going down the line, hell-bent for election 
of KENNETH MCKE LLAR and Jim McCord. 

The Banner is for McKELLAR and McCord 
because they are able, honest, public serv- 
ants. It believes in them because they stand 
for southern Democracy, the brand that has 
its roots in the principles of the man they 
will honor tonight, Andrew Jackson, of Ten- 
nessee. 

The Banner believes in Jacksonian Democ- 
racy,,not the type that takes its cue from 
commissars or Soviets. This is the Democ- 
racy that will save America, if America wants 
to be saved from the fifth column now bent 
upon sweeping away the foundations of our 
political, economic, social, and spiritual life. 

The Banner is for McKELLar and McCord 
because it believes they represent southern 
Democracy and American fundamentals. It 
is not for them because we are against any- 
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body else. Ours is an affirmative support out 
of strong conviction uhat MCKELLAR and Mc- 
Cord should be returned to their respective 
Offices without serious opposition. 

Of course, the smear brigade will have its 
brushes out. The customary lies will be told 
about “McKELLAR, the enemy of TVA.” Hog- 
wash! And the biennial tripe about Ed 
Crump will be fiung from Carter to Shelby, 
without damage to Mr. Crump or those re- 
ceiving his support. 

I have had to snicker every 2 years at the 
gyrations of candidates who would like to 
have Mr. Crump’s support, but who denounce 
him, like the devil and all his works, when 
they fail to receive it. 

There isn’t a candidate who has run for 
major office in Tennessee within my memory 
who wouldn’t have been tickled to death to 
have had the support of Crump and Shelby, 
if he could have had it. And all the flimflam 
about this great ogre doesn’t frighten even 
little children, let alone grown men and 
women who can think for themselves. It may 
fool those who just love to be fooled, but 
that’s all. ‘ 

So watck out for the usual “baloney.” It 
will be centered on MCKELLAR. It will come 
from the Farmer’s Union, the Highlander 
group, the SCHW, the CIO pinks, and those 
who hate McKELLAR because he’s a?® real 
American who has dared to pit himself 
against men and things he considers inimical 
to the Nation’s interests. 

McKELLAR has done more for Tennessee 
than any man in the history of Congress. 
He occupies the most powerful and infiuen- 
tial positions in the United States Senate. 
His long record of service and his present 
high spot make it unwise to think of sending 
an untrained substitute in his place. 

Jim McCord has done a good job. He hasn’t 
been spectacular. That isn’t his nature. But 
he’s been honest, industrious, and assiducus 
in protecting Tennessee and her every inter- 
est. The State is in sound condition, finan- 
cially. It is as tranquil, politically and so- 
cially, as meddlers, particularly from the out- 
side, will allow it to remain. 

Tonight’s banquet will start the’ political 
artillery thundering. It will grow louder as 
August approaches. The heavies, lights, and 
mediums will rumble in every county. There 
are no foxholes in this campaign. So don’t 
try torun orduck. This is your fight. Get in 
there and scrap for those who are scrapping 
to protect you and yours and yours. And 
when the shooting is all over, MCKELLAR and 
McCord will have been declared the victors. 
Then let us hope that Tennessee will be able 
to settle down to business and forget politics 
for another 2 years. It’s McKELLAR and Mc- 
Cord all the way. 


[From the Crossville (Tenn.) Chronicle of 
March 21, 1946] 


SENATOR KENNETH D. M’KELLAR, OF TENNESSEE 


More than any one man, Senator KENNETH 
D. MCKELLAR, of Tennessee, has been respon- 
sible for the preservation and expansion of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Since 1916, 
Senator MCKELLAaR has fought consistently to 
develop the valley into a single unified river 
control for power, navigation, and flood con- 
trol. While Senator MCKELLAR may Nave dif- 
fered with some others on the ways and 
means of accomplishing these results, he has 
always stood for and fought for development 
of the Valley in the interest of the State of 
Tennessee, the South, and the Nation. 

He has instigated and insisted upon the 
appropriation of millions of dollars for the 
expansion of the facilities of the Valley and 
has been directly responsible for the con- 
struction of the last seven dams—the Pick- 
wick, the Guntersville, Alabama Dam, the 
Chickamauga, Tennessee Dam, the Hiwassee 
Dam, the Watts Bar Dam, the North Loudon 
Dam, and the Gilbertsville Dam, in Kentucky. 





Construction of these dams was initiated in 
the Senate by Senator MCKELLaR and funds 
for their construction were advocated and 
obtained by him. 

Congressman B. Carrot. REECE, Republican 
from Tennessee, said: “The people in Ten- 
nessee were looking to the Senator from Ten. 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to save these projects 
for them when they were being agitated and 
he performed. Except for them, the TVA 
would have been in pretty bad shape. 

“I have been familiar with the develop- 
ment of the TVA since its inception,” saiq 
Congressman REEcE. “I am familiar with the 
circumstances that resulted in its inception 
and I do not see how anyone who is familiar 
with the facts can for one moment question 
Senator McKE..ar’s profound interest in the 
development of the Tennessee Valley area, 
and the TVA, and because of the eight or 
nine dams now that are embraced in the 
TVA, as I recall the facts, all except three 
were authorized in the Senate upon Senator 
MCcKELLar’s initiative, in the committee or 
on the floor of the Senate, and those of us in 
Tennessee and the South who are interested 
in the TVA, and its continued development, 
have looked upon Senator McKELLaR as the 
greatest friend that the TVA has had, and 
now because of a difference of view on the 
part of Senator MCKELLAaR and some particular 
official in the TVA, I do not see how his in- 
terest in the TVA could possibly be ques- 
tioned, because he has demonstrated his in- 
terest and friendship and usefulness in the 
development of this great project.” 

In 1939, when Senator Adams, chairman 
of a subcommittee of a Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, sought to block construc- 
tion of Watts Bar Dam by striking the appro- 
priation from the bill, Senator McKeEtiar 
took up the cudgels for this necessary ad- 
junct to development of the TVA and finally 
won by a committee vote of 13 to 11. ‘ 

In arguing to have the Senate strike the 
appropriation, Senator Adams said on the 
Senate floor, “In considering the item the 
committee divided, 13 to 11, and then only 
after most persuasive and effective efforts by 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR], who is sometimes down but never 
out. Twice during the committee's delibera- 
tion the Senator from Tennessee lost, but he 
always came back with another vote. The 
result was that our efforts to strike out this 
authorization for a new dam were defeated 
by a vote of 13 to 11, representing the vote 
of every Senator on the committee. 

“The TVA already has spent over $220,000,- 
000. The completion of the plans of the 
engineers of the TVA wiil involve the ex- 
penditure of $560,0C0,000, and it does seem 
that at least we might be a little less im- 
patient; that we might wait a little and not 
crowd construction of a new dam while we 
have under construction four great dams 
involving expenditure of $200,000,000.” 

After lengthy debate, during which Sena- 
tor McKetiar defended the TVA as having 
come through the recent investigation by 4 
joint committee with a clean bill of health, 
the amendment offered by Senator Adams 
was rejected by the Senate and the appro- 
priations for Watts Bar Dam were author- 
ized and the dam was constructed. 

This is a sample of how Senator McKELLArR 
has fought consistently for the development 
of the TVA since 1916. He well deserves the 
title of champion of the TVA since the early 
days when the project was known to the 
public as the Muscle Shoals development. 
Republicans and Democrats alike in public 
utterances agree that the influence and 
perseverance of Senator MCKELLAR has been 
more responsible for the present develop- 
ment of TVA than that of any man. He 
kept fighting after others had quit, and the 
TVA stands as a monument to his states- 
manship, patriotism, and loyalty to his State. 











Living Costs Soar Despite OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer for 
the RecorD comparative costs of living in 
the Detroit, Mich., area. 

A member of the Detroit public-school 
system, in pointing out the need for an 
upward revision of school teachers’ sal- 
aries, has given me some very convinc- 
ing evidence that the degree of increase 
in the cost of living is considerably 
ereater than the OPA admits and that 
the OPA has failed to hold the line in 
food prices. 

Here is the schedule of prices on regu- 
lar market-basket items, compiled from 
the files of the Detroit News for 1940 and 
1946: 


Prices Per 
> jcentage 





Commodity 




















of in- 
1940 | 1946 crease 
€e€ 
ee ee $0, 21 0, 42 100 
ROOM. .inennashinbieeienen -21 - 42 100 
ROO « canttes ee .19 39 106 
LAVGT xe cnincucoaaanbanes 15 . 35 133, 34 
—_— 
Chnops....... wena eeitt nae es) ae 4y 
I isi ticaedendicieoniaemenee 7 22 33 5v 
Lee O.:..cgananes se - 25 .37 49 
rh 
Choy qechwiteivaistemanll¢ ae 36 190 
Sal Rectan - 125 39 212 
hickens 
Roasting. 27 4 60 
ROWE kc caitimnddaleiin .19 37 04 
ha ~cottspanedideientiae i: 33 200 
I OUD. ccanmhnnietonaane | .125 -40 220 
vole { 19 | 210 
“Lice renee eeoe-| 29 70 135 
Crisco (3 pounds) wbhsine . 45 . 8 50 
Lard (1 pound) bee a 16] 166.67 
Oleo (1 pound). ............. 17 7 fo 
Cheese, mild (1 pound) ....- 15 .47 213 
Butter fii enous . 26 . 53 103 
Fluid (quart)... .....-.. | . 09 14 66, 67 
vaporated, tall ‘i . 06 .09 50 
reg lozen)_. 3 es 19 . 46 142 
Apples (1 pound) . . 035 15 350 
United States No. | potatoes. - 23 . 57 149 
Celery, Pascal. 10 .21 110 
Onions, dry, yellow._.....- .03 .09 200 
TOOCOEE .. «. crt wiht: ote aaa -10 .21 110 
Oysters (pint)............... 29 . 67 131 
W MRO.  aceaninacn aceinsiearbuant 11 .49 | 345 
Codfish pease eee gs i 35 | 218 
Red salmon, tall_........-- - 2 -49) 145 
l’ink salmon, tall............ 12 22 8&3. 34 
(irapefruit juice........... a 15 2 v3 
Ores Sie 8 - 16 39 143 
mato juice _...............} .15 24 6 
Coffee Hill’s. 25 33 33. 34 
OS siento ee | OR .19 137. 5 
Average increase__......]........ he 133 








The only conclusion that can be 
reached from a study of these figures is 
that the OPA has failed to hold prices, 
and as a result the people are burdened 
with a greatly increased cost of living. 
This failure to hold the line has 
brought on strikes for higher wages, 
which are being followed in turn by still 
higher prices that nullify wage in- 
creases and leave the worker no better 
off than before. Obviously the salaries 
of school teachers, postal employees, and 
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other workers under contract have not 
kept pace with the increased cost of liv- 
ing or with pay increases in private in- 
dustries. 





UNRRA 


REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I note by 
press reports that UNRRA now has a new 
Director General. It is about time, and I 
trust this outfit will now go into action. 
One billion eight hundred fifty million 
dollars was made available by Congress 
months ago to prevent mass starvation. 

I would like someone in the Congress 
to tell me what UNRRA has been doing 
all this time to set up a program to feed 
the starving people of the war-torn coun- 
tries of the world. Certainly the situa- 
tion is desperate. We, the most favored 
Nation of the world, have accepted the 
responsibility to feed God’s unfortunate 
famine-stricken people and why we do 
not get under way I cannot understand. 
The American people will do anything 
possible by way of self-denial to prevent 
hunger and starvation. Whoever is 
charged with this responsibility should 
tell the Nation what must be done, the 
foodstuffs required, when it must be de- 
livered, give us the program, and in one 
gigantic intensive voluntary effort, mo- 
bilize our resources, marshal our forces, 
ships and manpower, chart our course, 
and get the food to the people who need 
it. This would be America in action— 
the America the people of the world 
know and respect—they are calling on 
us—they depend upon us—let us not fail 
in this mission of mercy. Let us for- 
get for the moment our petty differences, 
our bickering, and get this job done. 

Congress appropriated the necessary 
money to UNRRA to do this job, yet no 
one has reported, at least to my knowl- 
edge, to the Congress what has been 
done—what must be done—above all, on 
what can we do now to speed up the 
whole program and get action. The 
people of the stricken countries are cry- 
ing to us to save them from starvation. 
Every American will gladly cooperate 
voluntarily. We set up UNRRA. Then 
call on the Department of Agriculture to 
set up another organization—then we 
set up the Emergency Food Administra- 
tion—now a new Director General. I 
thought this program was to be carried 
on by UNRRA. “What is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business,” and we 
continue to go around in circles. People 
are starving to death. 

In the war effort we had a job to do; 
we took off our coats, turned out the 
planes, tanks, jeeps, and guns, and food- 
stuffs that reinspired the world and 
brought victory. This is another war to 
prevent mass starvation. We are called 
upon to again take off our coats and do 
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a job in the American way. It is time 
for action—starving people, famine, dis- 
ease, and pestilence cannot wait or live 
‘on excuses and alibis. They want food. 
Let us get under way right now. This 
job should have been done 6 months ago. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following address by H. J. 
Heinz 2d on the subject What Must We 
Do to Help Feed Europe? on America’s 
Town Meeting, March 7, 1946: 

With Senator PEprer’s appeal that we must 
feed Europe, I agree. That it is easy, I dis- 
agree. Senator Peprer certainly does not tell 
how it can be done. 

But before suggesting any solutions, I wish 
to make my own position clear: 

I speak tonight as an individual, not as a 
spokesman for the food industry. No one 
man can speak for the country’s largest in- 
dustry. I sincerely believe—in light of my 
recent trip to England, Belgium, and Hol- 
land—that the United States must act with 
the speed of a man coming to the aid of a 
drowning friend. We have just won the first 
battle of Europe. We are fighti 
and the enemy is famine. 

Now for my suggestions: 

The President should tell what food is 
needed, how much and where. He should 
make a monthly report on progress made in 
meeting these requirements. Among the 
Government’s 3,000,000 employees, somebody 
should have had time to get some right 
answers. 

The President should explain the reasons 
why we must help feed Europe. The reasons 
are three: 

First. The American tradition of common 
decency and human kindness demand that 
we help feed Europe. It is this tradition that 
has given us one of our greatest assets “a 
reservoir of good will throughout the world.” 

Second. Our future international trade de- 
mands a healthy and productive Europe 
which only a well-fed and energetic people 
can create. I thoroughly agree with Secre- 
tary Wallace’s recent statement that we are 
part of an “indivisible world economy.” 

Third. The entire world’s future peace and 
stability demand that we our food. 
In the words of Lord Halifax, “hunger and 
discontent are a poor foundation for the 
peaceful and prosperous world we are try- 
ing to build.” Hunger provokes despair. 
Despair provokes hate, especially against 
those who fail to live up to their promises. 
Hate makes war. In no better way can 
America’s moral, spiritual, and material 
might be used than to restore peace of mind 
to a despairing world. It is time to display 
the strength of democracy in peace 

Explain these three reasons why we should 
help feed Europe and Americans will pitch 
in. They do not have to be led around by 
the nose, treated as children, or shamed 
into helping. 

The emergency famine committee should 
determine and announce immediately vol- 
untary conservation steps which the public 
can take—meatiless days, breadless meals, fat 
conservation, food substitutions, etc. One 
thing sure, we must eliminate waste. In 
New York City in 1945, there was 31 per- 
cent more food thrown away as garbage than 
in 1931. 

Then let the committee mobilize all means 
of influencing public opinion. The churches 
might institute a famine relief service. The 
food editors of the press did a magnificent 
job during the war of showing people how 
to save. They can and will do it again. 

The Government should constantly con- 
sult with the ablest men in those divisions 
of the food and other industries which are 
directly affected by the European feeding 
program. These men will be able to help if 
their advice is heeded. Some of them have 
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already proposed a uniform limitation on 
the use of wheat for flour and cereals. Their 
proposal would save far more than the 
25,000,000 bushels to be gained from dark 
bread. 

A basic reason for the wheat shortage is 
the large amount being used for animal 
feed—300 to 400 percent more than prewar. 
Let the Government reexamine the present 
controlled relationship between wheat and 
meat prices. 

It is most important that our relief pro- 
gram bring about the restoration of Euro- 
pean agriculture. We should send all we can 
of seed, fertilizer, farm machinery, locomo- 
tives, railroad cars, and trucks. One good 
crop year will make Europe generally self- 
sufficient. 

Our Government should make every effort 
to get other food surplus areas back into pro- 
duction. We are still shipping sugar to the 
Philippines, normally a large exporter. 

Let the administration decide on an in- 
dustrial policy which promotes maximum in- 
dustrial production instead of strife. This 
will have two effects. It will help the Ameri- 
can as well as the European farmer to get 
much needed agricultural equipment. It 
will encourage the American farmer to pro- 
duce more by assuring him a steady and 
large domestic market. 

My final suggestion concerns the children 
of Europe. In the name of all that this coun- 
try stands for, let’s provide food for those 
children. In some parts of Europe infant 
mortality is running as high as 50 percent. 
If necessary, give the food outright. Let’s 
not haggle about methods when children’s 
lives hang in the balance. For them we must 
ship now and save later. 


Public Wants Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 8, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission heretofore 
granted, I desire to place in the Appendix 
of the REcorp the following excerpts from 
correspondence which I have received 
on the subject of labor legislation re- 
cently introduced by myself: 

EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS SUPPORTING THE CASE 
BILL 
ALABAMA 


Veterans’ hospital, Montgomery: 

“Servicemen that were over and those that 
didn’t want your antistrike bill passed. 
* * * Strikes, strikes, strikes. It must be 


stopped or else we lose all trade with other 
countries.” 


Montgomery: 

“We really need a bill such as you have for 
making unions responsible for their actions.” 
ARIZONA 

McNary: 

“I am firmly convinced after my 25 years 
of contact with labor of all kinds and classes 
that the laboring men themselves will be 
most benefited by your bill and that most 
of them know their leaders are as much in 
need of control as the old-fashioned ‘public- 
be-damned’ generation of business leaders.” 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley: 

“If strikes can be confined to the imme- 
diate business involved and sympathy strikes 


made illegal, that will go far toward stopping 
the tie-ups we now have.” 

Pasadena: 

“We need a fair-labor policy based on jus- 
tice for all of our people * * * and it 
should insure full and uninterrupted pro- 
duction all of the time.” 

Covina: 

“I am sure the public commends your 
action * * * looking toward curbing 


strikes that are crippling greatly needed pro- 
duction.” 


Los Angeles: 

“I wish to express my earnest approval 
of your bill to require fair and equal treat- 
ment for management and labor.” 

San Francisco: 

“I do hope your bill will come to a favor- 
able vote as conditions are very bad here 
on the Pacific coast; there is violence on the 
picket line nearly every day.” 

Alameda: 

“We do not want our country to condone 
current picketing practices. * * * It is 
not pleasant, even after going through the 
war, to witness in this town, to read in the 
press, and to see in the news reels, the cur- 
rent scenes of violent picketing.” 

Concord: 

“Let us be fair with all classes of society. 
The same laws and regulations should ap- 
ply to labor as are now imposed upon in- 
dustry.” 

Hollywood: 

“Have been a union man for the last 20 
years, and I am with you 100 percent.” 


COLORADO 

Denver: 

“I wish to record approval of the general 
principles of the Case bill * * * inorder to 
balance responsibility of labor and manage- 
ment to the end that fullest national pro- 
duction may be obtained.” 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport: 

“I was released from the Marine Corps 
after 4% years this fall and have since 
been employed by General Electric Co. as 
an accountant. This plant is shut down 
by strike and, regardless of the illegality of 
mass picketing which prevents entry into the 
plant, the local union effectively kept all office 
personnel out of the offices. This clearly in- 
dicates the need for adding legal responsi- 
bility to the right to strike.” 

Lime Rock: 

“Sympathetic work stoppage should be 
penalized.” 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“The members of this organization are the 
victims of the truck-pilot racket in New 
York, which the Supreme Court has said only 
Congress can correct; a 6-week strike which 
closed the wholesale produce market in Pitts- 
burgh on the demand of union leaders that 
dealers sign an agreement to refuse to sell or 
deliver perishable merchandise to any but 
persons holding union cards.” 


FLORIDA 

Orlando: 

“Appoint a board of, say, five to handle 
all labor disputes, whose decision will be 
final. * * * Let the board represent the 
public only.” 

Lakeland: 

“All agree that * * * unions should 
be responsible * * * and that violent 
picketing and threats of violence should be 
made illegal.” 

GEORGIA 

Fort Benning: 

“I could never understand why the ‘peace- 
ful picketing’ authorized by the Wagner Act 
is allowed to mean armed guards with clubs 
and brickbats. I have always contended that 
the bulk of labor troubles would cease if 
unions could be held responsible in court for 
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breach of contract, unlawful damage to prop- 
erty, and if picketing could be peaceful.” 
IDAHO 

Coeur d’Alene: 

“America’s prosperity awaits the enactment 
of a law equal in its control of labor and 
management.” 

ILLINOIS 

Evanston: 

“It is unfortunate that newspapers have 
termed your bill an ‘antistrike’ bill. Ac. 
tually, it seems to me there is nothing in it 
* * * which would abridge the right of 
labor to strike.” 

Chicago: 

“I have long felt that if two parties con- 
tracted, both should be held equally respon- 
sible.” 

Chicago: 

“There is no reason why labor should not 
be bound by the same rules as other law- 
abiding people. They should be obliged to 
live up to contracts, avoid violence, and, in 
general, conduct themselves as the rest of us 
are obliged to do.” 

Morton Grove: 

“There are three parties to every labor dis- 
pute. All have rights to be considered: La- 
bor, management, and the public; and ad- 
justments must be founded on the principle 
that if it’s right for one it must be right for 
all. Labor should be equally responsible with 
industry for any violation of contract en- 
tered into via collective bargaining.” 

Chicago: 

“Industrial warfare * * * has now 
reached the point where the Government 
must step in, in the interest of all people, 
and enact such legislation as will put labor 
and management on an equal basis. Too 
little emphasis these days is being put on the 
righis of the public.” 

Malta: z 

“The people are feeling tired of strikes. 
Labor is not suffering; management is not 
suffering; but the American people are suf- 
fering.” 

Chicago: 

“There can be no further argument against 
the fact that unions should be made re- 
sponsible, just the same as management, for 
carrying out contracts and promises. Cer- 
tainly all violence should be eliminated.” 


INDIANA 

Terre Haute: 

“The bill as you proposed is not ‘too 
stringent.’ It makes both labor and capital 
responsible and * * * would insure 
speedy action to curb and help settle in- 
dustrial strife.” 

IOWA 

Council Eluffs: 

“When a minority group can grab what it 
wants regardless of its needs and regardless 
of justice to the rest of the people who really 
pay the bill in the long run, we have taken 
a long step toward dictatorship by a minority 
group. This must stop.” 

Cedar Falls: 

“I think a new law should be enacted that 
would be fair to everybody. Letting a few 
radicals take the affairs in hand isn’t right.” 

Perry: 

“For 25 years I have been a member of a 
labor organization affiliated with the AFL, 
and I approve of laboring men organizing 
but I do believe there is a limit and that 
limit has been grossly exceeded.” 

Carroll: 

“Recently I have heard a great deal of dis- 
cussion in regard to your proposed legisla- 
tion on strikes and I wish to advise that 
from reports I have heard of it, I heartily 
endorse and favor some legislation that 
would definitely fix responsibility upon irre- 
sponsible labor leaders for strikes.” 

Des Moines: 

“So long as the leaders can assemble what 
amounts to an army to back them, and so 








take possession of a business, nothing can 
he done to stop it. It is disgraceful to this 
Nation that such conduct is permitted.” 

Sicux City: 

We believe it is high time that some such 
pill as you propose is made a law, for we are 

d of the labor troubles springing up all 
ver. Until our Congress makes a bill with 
teeth in it we will see the trouble continue.” 


KANSAS 

Salina: 

“you are right ‘on the beam’ in your anti- 

e bill—it checks with the Kansas Indus- 
Court Law, still on the statutes of 
Kansas.” 

Wichita: 

Urge prompt passage of Case bill or simi- 
lar measure. If laws are enacted making 
labor unions, their officers and members, 
legally responsible for contract violations 
ind outlawing violence, intimidation, and 
coercion in labor disputes, management and 
labor can and will settle own problems on 
basis fair to all and in the public interest 
without other Government controls.” 

Arkansas City: 

“You have the only constructive anti- 
strike legislation offered.” 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville: 

“Please permit me to express my approval. 
{t is imperative we enact some controlling 
legislation if our Nation is to be spared chaos 
ind suffering.” 

Paducah: 

“I want the unions to have their rights 
and the industry to have their rights. Equal 
rights for both.” 

Berea: 

“No person is more insistent upon the pro- 
tection of labor and the rights of labor than 
myself, but no person feels more strongly, on 
the other hand, that labor must accept re- 
sponsibilities and impose self-restraint in 
return for rights. During the past months, 
labor has come more and more into the posi- 
tion of insisting on, and making the most of, 
its rights, while the responsibility to the 
American economic system has been gener- 
lly overlooked or completely discarded.” 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans: 

Congress must see to it that all forms of 
nterstate communication facilities are kept 
open as a public service.” 

MAINE 
Bridgewater: 
“You have many followers of your bill in 
the State of Maine.” 
MARYLAND 
Chevy Chase: 

Labor unions should be responsible for 
their acts just like any other group and 
hould not be exempted from racketeering, 
antitrust, income-tax, and injunction laws.” 

Cockeysville: 

Your bill seems to have sense and strength 

d I hope it passes without too many 
mendments to sap its strength.” 

Havre de Grace: 

“You have the support of thousands such 

I who are interested in wholesome, order- 
y labor relations.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Cambridge: 

“I am in sympathy with your bill. I be- 
lieve in unions. I also believe in industry 
and would like to see fair play.” 

Wellesley : 

“Favoring one party to a controversy gains 
nothing—we wish each side to feel it is being 
fairly treated, even if it does not gain every- 
thing at one blow. The public is the suf- 
ferer, and we feel each side is somewhat in 
error, as is human. From what I hear of your 
bill, I support it completely.” 

Milton: 

“We think your bill is splendid. There ts 


ho reasbn why labor should not be as respon- 
sible as business.” 
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MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor: 

“I am in favor of your bill to put proper 
control on labor unions. Millions of persons 
who do not write you are in favor of balanc- 
ing up the laws governing capital and labor.” 

Detroit: 

“If your bill will make the unions respon- 
sible and law-abiding, then, I am sure, it has 
the support of the majority of nonunion 
Americans as well as a good portion of the 
thinking union men.” 

“Senator Fercuson, of Michigan, has for- 
warded a copy of your timely bill and it has 
met the wholehearted approval of my neigh- 
bors and fellow workers. * * * The bill 
shows a keen analysis of the faults of the 
situation.” 

Flint: 

“Between November 15 and January 15, 
some 4,970 of this area’s servicemen have 
been demobilized and job opportunities for 
these men are very limited as a result of 
strikes.” 

Grand Rapids: 

“The great majority of voters in the Middle 
West are in favor of a bill such as the Case 
bill. * * * By all means make unions 
equally responsible with corporations 
* * * but go easy on the use of injunc- 
tions and compulsory arbitration.” 

Houghton: 

“While I do not know the full content of 
your bill, we hope it * * * prohibits 
pickets from molesting workers and makes 
labor unions subject to the same laws as 
business.” 

Rochester: 

“Accept the sincere appreciation of the 
great majority of the people of Michigan for 
your bill on labor legislation. Seventy-five 
percent of the union membership will wel- 
come such legislation.” 


MINNESOTA 

Hutchinson: 

“To the best of my knowledge and belief 
95 percent of this county (McLeod) favor this 
bill, but would prefer a more stringent 
measure.” 

Minneapolis: 

“We think what is good for management 
is good for labor and vice versa; but let us 
have something that is going to be fair and 
give both protection.” 

St. Paul: 

“For too many years we have had the spec- 
tacle of irresponsible unions, bound by no 
law, while the employer and public are rigidly 
controlled. Certainly there are laws which 
must apply to them, but the same laws should 
apply to unions.” 

MISSISSIPPI 

Aberdeen: 

“We, the plain folks, approve your pro- 
posed bill to regulate labor. Some time ago 
in a large city during a streetcar strike, I had 
occasion to take a car to visit a nephew. 
* * * I was followed by a striker on a 
bicycle and he attempted to beat me up for 
riding a struck car. Fortunately, I had a 
pistol. If I hadn't, I would have been mauled 
by two, who ganged up on me.” 

Biloxi: 

“T have scrutinized the provisions and poli- 
cies of your bill. * * * A great many 
Americans, and veterans like myself, are very 
appreciative and thankful for your efforts in 
devising this bill. We hope that it will be- 
come a law without losing too much of its 
power.” 

Jackson: 

“I hope your bill passes the House and 
finally becomes law. * * * I think 
unions should be required to incorporate and 
become responsible under law for their acts.” 

Jackson: 

“Your single bill is the most progressive 
piece of legislation proposed within the last 
75 to 100 years.” 
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MISSOURI 

Kansas City: 

“Iwas * * © much elated to note that 
you introduced a bill to regulate the unions— 
to make them a party responsible to the 
public as much as capital and industry.” 

Springfield: 

“Checking the sentiment of the patrons 
of my office, the big majority is in favor of 
such legislation, and I do hope that your bill 
has the support from our legislators that it 
deserves.” 

St. Louis: 

“The bill which you now have under con- 
sideration is a sincere effort to develop a 
sound approach toward a solution of our 
labor-management difficulties.” 

Savannah: 

“Congratulations on acceptance of your 
bill by the House. Could there be a popular 
vote, I’m confident ‘the measure would he 
approved, but Iam much afraid that the Sen- 
ate will vote it down or so amend the bill 
it will be toothless.” 

East St. Louis: 

“Your bill re labor problems is just what 
the country must have. However, please add 
a provision outlawing sympathy strikes.” 

St. Louis: 

“Industry is not asking for favors, but it 
objects to having to operate under a law, 
whereas labor, on the other hand, operates 
under a different law. I sincerely hope when 
your bill gets before the Senate that body 
will have the same courage as shown by the 
House.” 

MONTANA 

Miles City: 

“There is some thought to the effect that 
union labor has Senators and Representa- 
tives of Government ‘buffaloed’—scared stiff. 
I do not think so. Rather, I think those 
gentlemen * * * are motivated by their 
silly cupidity. Election time is the only day 
the subservient laborer feels that he is a 
free man and can cast his ballot without 
censorship.” 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln: 

“The time has come, it seems to me, when 
labor must assume greater responsibilities to 
the public than they have ever conceded pos- 
sible.” 

Clay Center: 

“Labor, in seeking its rights, has reached a 
point where it is absorbing the rights of the 
public. There can be no sharing of profits 
without also sharing losses. What can a 
country do with only laborers who do not 
want to take responsibility?” 

Omaha: 


“Your bill may have a few bugs in it, but 
that’s a step in the right direction. Labor 
has to be made responsible so we, the public, 
aren’t always getting slapped from bo 
sides.” 

NEW JERSEY 
Roselle: 
“I feel that there is a definite need to bring 


management and 
mon ground 


labor together on a com- 
with a minimum use of the 


strike weapon. Whoever called this 30-day 
period a cooling-off period certainly chose 
the right word.” 

Seabright: 

“Despite the claims of organized labor, 
there is nothing unfair in your bill just 


J 


passed by the House. It is about time that 
labor unions are put on an equivalent foot- 
ing with other groups of citizens in the 
United States.” 

Jersey City: 

“As industry is regulated by laws, so should 
unions be regulated. * * * I 
think legislative action is needed when 
unions stage sympathy strikes, especially 
now, when the manufacture of goods which 
are so vitally needed is being held up because 
of strikes.” 


certainly 


Raritan: 
“I favor your measure with its amend- 
ments. I feel it’s time the Nation settle 
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down and get on with the serious things 
before it.” 
NEW YORK 
Ithaca: 
“In behalf of myself and many of the other 
soldiers, thank you. We've had enough of 
those * * * strikes when in battle and 


have even suffered from a lack of supplies. 
Now, in peace, find the strikes continuing in 
utter disregard of the welfare of the public. 
Surely a strike is not the only way to get a 
You have our support on your 


fair wage. 
bill.” 
Ithaca: 
“I have just listened to a discussion of 
your bill between you and Mr. De Lacy. I 
had already read the high points of the bill 
* * * and Iam heartily in favor of it.” 


“Your strike-control bill meets the ap- 
proval of myself, family, and friends. Most 
of my friends belong to the union.” 

Jamestown: 

“This association of 65 members strongly 
urges retention of injunction and antiboy- 
cott provisions of Case bill.” 

Jamestown: 

“We very much approve of the Case bill 
or any legislation which will make unions 
legally responsible just as management now 
is responsible for violation of collective- 
bargaining agreements.” 

New Rochelle: 

“I am not in favor of destroying labor 
unions, but I am decidedly in favor of reg- 
ulating them in the same manner and with 
the same degree of strictness and fairness 
that the Government uses in regulating the 
practice of corporations and individuals.” 

’ Syracuse: 

“The general public has suffered for a long 
time from labor controversies and needs the 
protection of your bill.” 

White Plains: 

“Congratulations on your bill to limit the 
violent tactics of organized labor. Labor 
should be responsible for the damage it 
causes.” 

New York City: 

“I am neither promanagement nor anti- 
labor, but when a man can’t drive his own 
trucks, I don’t see that there is much free- 
dom left. I think it is time Congress did 
something about it.” 

Rochester: 

“A union can break its contract and noth- 
ing can be done about it, but let a corpora- 
tion break even a minor provision and what 
a howl and what a demand for retroactive 
pay, etc. A union can make any sort of 
statement about a corporation or its execu- 
tives without any penalty whatever.” 

Schenectady: 

“In this city there are 35,000 men out on 
strike, and they are stopped by about one- 
fifth of that number who * * * use force 
to prevent the remaining four-fifths from 
entering the plants under threat of being 
injured. * * * If the threat of bodily 
harm did not exist here the plants would 
be operating in no time.” 

Pleasantville: 

“As a personnel manager, with the in- 
terests of both labor and management at 
heart, * * * I believe your labor bill to 
be the most constructive in over 5 years to- 
ward placing collective bargaining on a fair 
and equitable basis.” 

Hudson: 

“I do trust that your bill will pass the 
House in its present consideration and there- 
after pass in the Senate. * * * There is 
need of a thorough reconsideration of indus- 
trial legislation, especially the Wagner law 
and other laws setting the relative rights of 
one man’s opportunity to work as against an- 
other man’s opportunity to prevent the first 
man’s opportunity to work. We need to 
consider basic principles.” 

Forestport: 


“Years ago I was a very strong advocate of 
laws to control big business and fought for 


many years to check the ‘public be damned’ 
attitude on their part. *.* * What labor 
wants is immunity, what I want is protection 
of my constitutional rights.” 

Forest Hills: 

“Queensboro Chamber of Commerce in 
behalf of the great majority of small and 
large business of Queens wish to record with 
you our earnest hope for the passage of your 
bill in the Senate.” 


OKLAHOMA 

Newkirk: 

“I want to cong-atulate you for having the 
courage to introduce a bill which is intended 
to put an end to government by union labor 
racketeers. We hope that you will succeed 
in getting it enacted into law.” 


OREGON 

Klamath Falls: 

“Your labor bill has what we need to stop 
industrial paralysis.” 

Gladstone: 

“In 1937-38 the AFL carpenters’ union 
carried on a civil war against us loggers in 
which armed ‘goons’ were employed against 
us simply because we withdrew from them 
and formed our own union, when they re- 
fused to give us an independent union of 
our own in the AFL. * * * The unions 
themselves use the injunction whenever it 
suits their purpose. They are not out to do 
what is right, but to keep themselves as free 
from restraint as possible while regulating the 
employer by law, and coercing the nonunion 
worker, and disregarding the rights of the 
public.” 

Albany: 

“Your stand on demanding equal treat- 
ment and equal contractual obligations for 
management and organized labor is highly 
commended by this chamber of commerce.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: 

“The present chaotic conditions in indus- 
try seems to be a case of ‘the public be 
damned’ with labor being chiefly to blame and 
the public as usual the innocent bystander. 
* * * All we need is a set-up that is fair 
to both labor and industry so that the spirit 
of free enterprise * * * will again have 
an opportunity to rule our destinies and in- 
cidentally liquidate the perils of inflation.” 

Cannonsburg: 

“At last we have a bill before the legislature 
which, if put into effect, will protect all par- 
ties, employees, employers and the public.” 

Elkins Park: 

“Put the responsibilities of unions on a 
par with other corporations and individuals. 
Action now will prevent greater hardships 
later.” 

Philadelphia: 

“In 1890 when big management stepped out 
of line, you in Congress righted the ship by 
passage of the Sherman Antitrust Act. Then 
the country returned to an era of relative 
peace and quiet. Today labor has tem- 
porarily stepped out of line. It is our duty 
to put it back in line.” 

Sharon: 

“I am a supervisor at the transformer di- 
vision of the Westinghouse Electric Corp. and 
have been denied entrance to the plant since 
the beginning of the electrical strike. I feel 
sure that the majority of the workers in this 
locality are opposed to the present strike, but 
because of orders from the big union bosses 
they walk the streets unemployed. May suc- 
cess crown your efforts and may the Case bill 
soon become law.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Greensboro: 

“Reading of a case where the Teamsters 
Union forced a small dairy out of business, 
demanding more than he made, and beat 
up an ex-lieutenant for even attempting to 
drive his father’s truck to make a living in 
the country he saved, is beyond human 


imagination in a country supposed to be 
democratic.” 
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Maiden: 

“My ancestors bled and died in vain unless 
I can take a job and work without interfer. 
ence from any man or group; unless I can 
work without joining a union; or unless | 
am permitted to join a union without any 
prejudice to my job.” 

Hickory: 

“I have noted with considerable approval 
your measure for putting a little common 
sense and fairness into our present labor 
laws. To my mind these measures are not 
antilabor in any sense, as I firmly believe 
labor as a whole will benefit if strikes are 
controlled to the degree aimed at.” 

Durham: 

“I am at a loss to know wherein the brutal 
mistreatment by picket-line hoodlums of 
those who, according to their constitutional 
rights, try to go to their work, fits into any 
fair »ractice to any American citizen.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Washburn: 

“I do not believe some hard-headed union 
executive should have the right to hold a 
man off a job with threats of violence and 
penalties.” 

OHIO 

Copley: 

“‘Make unions liable for damage to health 
and property.” 

Lisbon: 

“We believe that labor unions should be 
made responsible; that mutual observance of 
contracts on the part of both employer and 
employees should be required; that there 
should be no employee rights to unions of 
supervisory employees; and, finally, that due 
consideration should be given the general 
public—especially in disputes involving pub- 
lic utilities.” 

Bucyrus: 

“Office workers and management were Kept 
out 6 weeks by pickets who tried to choke 
one foreman, beat up another, and insulted 
girls who went in.” 

Cincinnati: 

“The wave of strikes against the public in- 
terest is intolerable. Labor unions must 
assume the same responsibility under the 
law that has been imposed on other power- 
ful groups.” 

Cincinnati: 


“There is a bakery in this city known as 
Fischer's. It is the policy of that establish- 
ment to bake goods and distribute them 
from door to door through the use of con- 
veyances owned by individuals who have 
their own little, privately owned bakery 
routes. Each of these routes is the little 
individual's own private business. This 
morning in one of our suburbs when one of 
these little fellows were trying to deliver his 
bread, he was beset by 12 men who * # * 
turned his little delivery truck over and 
committeed assault and battery upon the 
little businessman. How long do the peo- 
ple of this country have to stand for this 
stuff?” 

New Philadelphia: 

“Labor must assume its share of respon- 
sibility, and strikers who damage property 
are criminals, deserving punishment.” 

Dayton: 

“We now have a situation where foremen 
are being organized into a union which is a 
part of the production workers’ union. Un- 
der such circumstances, foremen simply can- 
not represent management in their daily con- 
tacts with the worker at the bench and on 
the assembly line.” 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence: 

“Iam very much pleased that you are spon- 
soring a bill which will put all corporations, 
partnerships, and associations, and labor or- 
ganizations on the same basis.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hartsville: 

“Congratulations on test vote strike-con- 
trol bill. Urge you make every effort to see 








its early passage. It is most constructive 
legislation yet devised to put labor and in- 
stry on equal bargaining basis.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls: 

‘The teamsters’ union has refused this 
pany a contract because we have refused 
0 a ismiss a lawsuit that we won in the lower 
urts and is now before the State supreme 
urt on an illegal strike called in 1943. 
yesterday, the union employees of each and 
very trucking company operating out of 
Sioux City, Iowa, refused to accept a 10,000- 
ound shipment of hog serum from the 
Sioux Falls Serum Co. destined to points in 





Iowa to protect the farmers from losing their. 


gs because of a cholera epidemic. It is 

h time that the people of this country 
take a firm hand in handling these strikes.” 

Rapid City: 

It is my desire to be the first of the loyal 
upporters of the labor-union idea to con- 
ratulate you on the wise and timely intro- 

tion into the House of a measure designed 

properly proportion authority and re- 

nsibility of both labor and industry. * * * 
If through your efforts balance may be re- 

tored you will deserve a vote of thanks from 
the thoughtful labor unionist, industry, and 
the general public that falls in neither clas- 
fication.” 

Watertown: 

The Case labor bill is constructive, the 

e corporations and the powerful unions 
must be constrained by law to treat the pub- 
ie fairly.” 

Murdo: 

Our Farmers Union Local, No. 469, wishes 
me to commend you for sponsoring that anti- 
strike bill which has by now become famous. 
We believe the bill is not only for the best in- 
terest of our farmers but is also to the inter- 
est of the public at large and even to that of 
labor unions and industry—at least in the 
long run.” 

Hill City: 

There is no more reason why an organ- 

zed group of labor should be immune from 
all legal responsibilities than there is for, say 

lege or a church.” 


TEN NESSEE 

Nashville: 

“We commend you for your forward step 
toward prevention of discord and strife be- 
tween employers and employees.” 

TEXAS 

Kerrville: 

“People in this section of Texas like the 
ideas introduced in your bill regarding labor, 
strikes, etc.” 

Dallas: 

Congratulations on the first really con- 
tructive and equitable labor legislation to 
be in our legislative bodies.” 

VIRGINIA 

richmond: 

“I wish to compliment you on the splendid 
trike-control bill you have authored. Your 
proposed legislation is fair to both labor and 
management. After 3 years with the Army 
Air Forces I have recently returned to my 
home, and have been surprised to find that 
the citizens are really interested in their 
Government. There will be some rude politi- 
al awakenings for some of our Congressmen 
at the next election in which servicemen and 
their families have an opportunity to vote 
tor the first time in 4 years.” 


WASHINGTON 

Bothell: 

“Not long ago a local man arranged to open 
\ tinsmithing shop, doing his own work. The 
union informed him that he would be per- 
mitted to lay out work but that he would 
have to employ a union workman to do the 
work itself.” 

Seattle: 

“I happen to be a veteran of World War 
l—just returned—and a member of the 
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Electrical Engineers Union of Seattle, Wash. 
We veterans are against organized labor’s 
present selfish leadership. They get theirs 
no matter how many men are out of jobs, 
and they hold their jobs only by the con- 
tinuity of industrial strife. * * * I'm 
like millions of other veterans. * * * We 
want labor leaders shorn of their power and 
industry given a chance to go ahead and 
produce.” 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

“The Franklin Association of Printers of 
Milwaukee heartily favor legislation for com- 
pulsory arbitration and for legal respon- 
sibility of unions before the law * * * 
The sooner the Case bill is passed the sooner 
we can get back to peaceful living, for now 
11,400 workers in Wisconsin alone are affected 
by the one steel strike and a continuation 
can bring nothing but chaos. You have 
our entire support on legislation that will 
bring violators of contracts to time.” 

Kenosha: 

“Recently I returned from overseas after 
22 months foreign service * * * before 
I was inducted I was employed at a machine 
shop as a turret lathe operator. I began 
as an apprentice at 30 cents an hour and, 
the day I left, two and a half years later, 
I was earning 72 cents per hour. * * * 
Such was my status as a skilled employee as 
of January 1942. Therefore, upon my return, 
you can easily imagine how surprised I was 
to learn that $1.25-$1.40 was the prevail- 
ing hourly rate for work requiring skills com- 
parable to mine prior to induction * * * 
it is dificult for me t> understand the reasons 
behind the current plague of strikes in this 
country. * * * American workers are 
besieging their employers for higher wages 
when they already draw the highest salaries 
in the world.” 

Ripon: 

“The production of completed washing 
machines in our factory has been held up 
for 22 weeks as a result of a strike in the 
plant of the manufacturer of tubs and elec- 
tric motors. In order to overcome the tub 
difficulty we have had to go to another manu- 
facturer and have a complete set of very 
expensive dies made in order that our re- 
quirements can be obtained. The labor 
unions have even refused to allow us to 
remove our dies from the plant which is 
tied up with the strike and the sheriff of 
the county has refused to act on a replevin 
action because of the political complications 
which would result.” 





Coffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following bulletin on coffee 
published under date of March 26 last by 
Nortz & Co., 82 Wall Street, New York, 
which gives further information on what 
I regard as the outrageous coffee subsi- 
dies upon which I have already twice 
addressed the House. 

COFFEE 

Emperor Francis of Austria died March 3, 
1835, and the news of his demise spread fast 
in Vienna. A throng immediately gathered 
near the imperial palace, many women sob- 
bing hysterically. A high official tried to 
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placate them with the words “Don’t cry chil- 
dren, everything will remain as it was,” 
whereupon one of the mourners retorted: 
“That is precisely why we are crying.” 

The coffee trade has entertained hopes that 
things would change materially after March 
31, 1946, when the first subsidy plan was to 
expire, but on March 20, 1946, Chester Bowles, 
Economic Stabilization Director, issued his 
long-awaited decision concerning the future 
of the coffee market. Giving credit to the 
cooperation of the producing countries, which 
made possible the success of the original 
subsidy program under which the great bulk 
of the 6,000,000 bags was purchased by Feb- 
ruary 1, and so as to permit further partici- 
pation by the producing countries in th 
3-cent-subsidy—while encouraging resump- 
tion of large-scale imports into this country 
it was decided to continue the 3-cent-per- 
pound subsidy until June 30, 1946 

The new program is to cover 
for a 3-month period; as 
6,000,000 only for the 4'4-month period 
November 17, 1945, to March 31, 1946. It 
cost is estimated not to exceed $30,000,00 
and, as heretofore, while buying price ceil- 
ings on green coffee purchased in foreig: 
countries by American importers will be con- 
tinued at 3 cents a pound above the level 
set by the OPA in December 1941, no increas 
will take place in either the green coffee ol! 
the roasted coffee ceilings in this country 

A slightly different feature is the fact that 
the subsidy will be paid to ee on thes 
additional 7,009,000 bags of coffee purc 
and loaded in export cz aide: after November 
18, 1945 and landed in the United States not 
later than June 30, 1946. It will be remem- 
bered that the original plan provide a only 
that coffees, in order to be eligible to the 
subsidy plan, would have to be exported from 
producing countries prior to March 31, 1946 

The message of Mr. Bowles also stressed the 
hope that this measure would forestall any 
necessity for restricting coffee consumption 
in this country. Importers, as heretofore 
also, may participate in the program in pro- 
portion to their import allocations under 
War Food Order 63, which imposes limitations 
based upon the importers’ operations during 
1941, 

While the trade is familiarizing itself with 
the new situation, one conclusion seems seli- 
evident. Inasmuch as all coffees purchased 
must be imported into this country before 
June 30, 1946, it stands to reason that the 
bulk of the buying must take place very soon 
In other words, we shall probably witness a 
mad scramble to obtain the 7,000,000 bags in- 
volved. Some of our Latin American neigh- 
bors, such as Colombia, may still have sup- 
plies available, but the Brazilian crop will 
only start moving in at the end of June, pre- 
cisely when the extension of the subsidy plan 
will expire. Then, there is the question of 
quality—our market is well supplied with low 
grades and desperately in need of high grade: 
Producers, i. e., those who still own high 
grades, seem to be willing to take chance that 
things will improve in the second half of the 
year, and are most reluctant to sell them 
today. 

There can be no doubt that the trade has 
a very uneasy feeling about recent develop- 
ments. The question foremost in every- 
body’s mind is, Have subsidy plans come to 
stay? Is there not a possibility that if this 
second plan fares like the first, our official: 
may be led to believe that the success of 
these measures warrants their perpetuati 
and that possibly the trade could no longe: 
do without them? 

Let us remember that early last Novem- 
ber, prior to the announcement of the first 
plan, a solution had been hoped for which 
looked like a very satisfactory one to all 
concerned. At that time it was said that the 
Administration might raise the level of the 
ceilings for all coffees, while simultan 
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withdrawing all its other controls from the 
market. Producers, on the other hand, were 
to obligate themselves to keep us well sup- 
plied. Instead, the trade got the first sub- 
sidy plan. The latter’s success in no way 
has prompted the OPA to change its views 
about controlling the coffee market, and it 
has now bestowed upon us subsidy plan No. 2, 

One of the irritating features which 
threaten to be perpetuated with the renewal 
of the subsidy program is, that the activities 
of the individual trader are strictly limited to 
his performance as an importer, during the 
year 1941. Granted that in view of the sud- 
denness with which the trade had to adapt 
itself to a war economy 414 years ago, such 
an arbitrary measure served its purpose and 
could be tolerated, as long as hostilities 
lasted. But now that we are reverting to a 
peacetime economy, there is no reason for 
maintaining such a biased system, which 
makes the lucky holder of big quotas pray 
for the maintenance of the status quo, while 
it discriminates heavily against the little 
fellow. 

Carrying this premise ad absurdum, some 
traders, in decades to come, will continue to 
enjoy a guaranteed big share of our market 
just because their grandfathers happened 
to have been active in 1941, while the others, 
provided they manage to survive, will still be 
throttled by their ancestors’ omission to avail 
themselves of the great boom year, to the 
fullest extent. The only ones we need not 
worry about are the descendants of coffee’s 
forgotten men, the hapless floor brokers, be- 
cause by then they presumably will all have 
been “liquidated” anyway. 

The prevailing uneasiness can be com- 
pared to that caused by an unwelcome guest 
who, instead of taking his leave, is beginning 
to take off his shoes and make himself most 
comfortable. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the OPA has not been satisfied by is- 
suing the new rulings, but has found it nec- 
essary to add four more provisions, the read- 
ing of which does not convey the impression 
that control of the coffee market is definitely 
on its way out. We quote: 

“1. Limitations on inventories, which were 
provided for on November 17, 1945, but were 
not imposed will be carried out for the re- 
mainder of the program. ‘Reasonable’ in- 
ventories will be defined and announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. The limi- 
tation will be applied to all green coffee in 
the United States, and not merely to that held 
by participants in the subsidy program. 
Imposition of inventory limitations is ex- 
pected to aid in distribution of coffee stocks 
in this country. 

“2. The Department of Agriculture will 
also issue an order requiring equitable dis- 
tribution of green coffee by importers par- 
ticipating in the program. 

“3. To correct hardships among roasters 
unable to obtain an equitable share of sup- 
plies, the Department of Agriculture will be 
authorized to establish quotas up to 500,000 
bags of coffee in addition to the 7,000,000 
bags to be allocated. Hardship cases will be 
strictly limited to roasters who were not in 
business in 1941, the base period for deter- 
mining quotas, or who expanded their oper- 
ations after 1941 to meet military demands, 
or whose 1941 operations were unrepresenta- 
tive because of peculiar circumstances. Op- 
eration of the subsidy program since last No- 
vember has generally indicated where hard- 
ship cases lie, an OES official said. 

“4, Provision is made in the OES directive 
to prevent possible future ‘windfall’ profits 
among importers. In the event of a price 
increase later, upon termination of the pro- 
gram, importers will be required to refund to 
the RFC the amount of the subsidy on coffee 
in steck up to the amount on which the sub- 
sidy was paid. 

“Without going into further discussion on 
these four points, we can only express appre- 
heusion lest, as has happened so often before, 
this new control measure wiil ultimately be- 


get further control measures. Paragraph 4, 
inciden‘ally, is fully in line with the fear so 
in evidence in Washingtor, that somebody 
may make an extra penny in his legitimate 
trade. 

“To revert to the Emperor of Austria, Met- 
ternich is supposed to have said that ‘he ad- 
ministered his empire, but did not rule it.’ 
We mention this because the coffee market 
today also is administered in details. A 
broad, over-all policy, constructive to all, 
still seems to be sorely needed.. 

* * * 2 * 


“During the past few days our trade has 
been active trying to obtain fresh supplies. 
The response has been disappvointing—either 
stocks of good coffees are nonexistent, or 
holders will only sell such coffee provided 
the buyer obligates himsel to purchase an 
equal quantity of low grades. The statis- 
tical picture, according to Mr. Chester 
Bowles, may look all right for the next 3 
months—but we wonder what it will look like 
at the end of said 3 months. At best, we fear 
that the trade is heading for a very difficult 
pericd. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Nortz & Co.” 





Hail and Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Boston Herald, Boston, 
Mass., under date of March 31, 1946: 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


After 34 years in Congress, Representative 
Hatton W. SuMNERsS, of Texas, now 70 years 
old, delivers a stinging valedictory. He does 
not choose to run for reelection in Septem- 
ber, he says, because through the years he 
has seen the Federal Government become 
“an instrumentality of favoritism, tyranny, 
oppression, and corruption,” which has made 
“vassals of our States and dependents of our 
people.” 

There will be many who will agree with 
the veteran Congressman, one of the oldest 
in the House in point of service and long- 
time chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 
But the student of Washington history will 
be inclined to place much of the blame for 
the centralization of power of which he com- 
plains squarely on the shouiders of Congress. 
To the extent that the legislative arm of 
Government has abdicated its functions, the 
administrative arm has developed power. 
The remedy is still in the hands of Congress. 
No more potent argument for the “stream- 
lining” of Congress, as recommended re- 
cently in the report of the La Follette com- 
mittee, could be found than Representative 
SumMNeErs’ swan song. The La Follette plan, 
among other things, would reassert congres- 
sional influence over Washington’s vast net- 
work of administrative agencies. Under it 
the Congressman would no longer be what 
the venerable Texan pictures him—‘“vir- 
tually an errand runner with little time to 
study important legislation or to practice 
statesmanship’’—for the reorganization plan 
would give him an administrative assistant 
“to run his errands” and would provide for 
the routing of all legislation through a few 
powerful standing committees, each staffed 
with research workers: to’ assist the Senator 
or Representative in running down any infor- 
mation he needed for an intelligent vote. 





Resolutions Adopted by National Commis. 
sion on Children in Wartime 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following resolutions adopted by National 
Commission on Children in Wartime, 
meeting in Washington, D. C., February 
5-7, 1946: 


The National Commission on Children in 
Wartime, impressed with the reports of the 
starvation and destitution from which the 
children of war-devastated countries are suf- 
fering, fully cognizant of the fact that im- 
mediate and effective relief is essential to the 
survival of civilization, and confident that 
the people of the United States will fully 
support all necessary measures to extend 
such relief for as long a period as they may 
be required resolves: 

1. To extend to the President of the United 
States its enthusiastic commendation of his 
order of February 6 on the world food crisis, 
designed to put into effect in the shortest 
possible time a number of emergency meas- 
ures to help meet critically urgent needs, such 
measures to include former enemies as well 
as the liberated peoples and those who have 
fought beside us; 

2. To commend the inclusion in this pro- 
gram, in addition to wheat, of fats and oils, 
and meat, and especially to commend the 
inclusion of dairy products so essential to 
preserve child health; 

3. To pledge to the President of the United 
States the utmost effort of the members of 
the commission working individually and 
through their respective organizations, to 
enlist the cooperation of every man, woman, 
and child in this program, as requested by the 
President, believing that the people would 
accept rationing should that be necessary to 
assure adequate relief abroad and equitable 
distribution at home; 

4. To urge the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate steps to appropriate 
the remaining $600,000,000 of the amounts 
authorized as the United States contribution 
to the United Nations Relief and Rehobilita- 
tion Administration. 

The National Commission on Children in 
Wartime, impressed with the need for con- 
tinuing international cooperation in meas- 
ures to advance the health, education, secu- 
rity, and welfare of the children of the world 
as our best hope for a lasting peace, expresses 
its gratification in the progress already made 
in setting up the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organization and 
certain other specialized organizations, in- 
cluding the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. It 
urges prompt action to establish interna- 
tional organizations dealing with health and 
social welfare and the formation of a stand- 
ing joint committee on children and youth, 
composed of representatives of specialized 
organizations related to the Economic and 
Social Council, to center attention on their 
needs and promote efforts in their behalf. 

The National Commission on Children in 
Wartime, recognizing the importance of full 
provision for the welfare of the children of 
the Pacific islands now under United Stetes 
control, an area of the world which has suf- 
fered greatly from the devastation of war, 
urges prompt formulation of policies for the 
guidance of those responsible for the admin- 
istration of these islands which will assure 








the progress of the population, especially 
the children. 

National Commission on Children in War- 
time members present at meetings February 
5-7, 1946, including nine representatives of 
absentee members: 

Leonard W. Mayo, Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man, Child Welfare League of America. 

Edith Abbott, Chicago, Ill., Social Service 
Review (University of Chicago). 

Leona Baumgartner, M. D., New York, N. Y., 
New York City Department of Health. 

Livingston L. Blair, Washington, D. C., 
American Junior Red Cross. 

Nathan E. Cohen, New York, N. Y., New 
York School of Social Work. 

Paul B. Cornely, M. D., Washington, D. C., 
Howard University School of Medicine. 

Mrs. LaFell Dickerson, Washington, D. C., 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Kermit Eby, Washington, D. C., Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

John W. Edelman, Washington, D. C., Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America. 

Miriam R. Ephraim, New York, N. Y., Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Garrison, Denver, Colo., 
National Council of Catholic Women. 

Franklin P. Gengenbach, M. D., Denver, 
Colo., American Academy of Pediatrics. 

Willard E. Givens, Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, New York, 
N. Y., Child Study Association of America. 

Elsie D. Harper, New York, N. Y., national 
board, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions. 

Maxwell Hahn, New York, N. Y., the Field 
Foundation. 

Henry F. Helmholz, M. D., Rochester, Minn., 
the Mayo Clinic. 

Mrs. Kate Bullock Helms, Columbia, 5S. C., 
South Carolina Board of Public Welfare. 

George Hjelte, Los Angeles, Calif., Depart- 
ment of Playground and Recreation of Los 
Angeles. 

Anne Sarachon Hooley, Washington, D. C., 
National Catholic Community Service. 

Howard W. Hopkirk, New York, N. Y., Child 
Welfare League of America. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Houdlette, Washington, 
D. C., American Association of . University 

Women, 

Ruth Houlton, R. N., New York, N. Y., 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 

Mrs. Robert M. Jones, Seattle, Wash., Seat- 
tle Council of Social Agencies. 

Reginald T. Kennedy, New York, N.. Y., 
Labor League for Human Rights. 

Rev. C. E. Krumbholz, New York, N. Y., 
National Lutheran Council. 

Irvin R. Kuenzli, Chicago, Tll.; American 
Federation of Teachers. 

Mary E. Leeper, Washington, D. C., Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education. 

Lawrence J. Linck, Chicago, Ill., National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. 

Mrs. Jack M. Little, Dallas, Tex., National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Clara Savage Littledale, New York, 
N. Y., Parents’ Magazine. 

Mrs. Vivian C. Mason, Washington, D. C., 
National Council of Negro Women. 

Lelia Massey, Washington, D. C., American 
Home Economics Association. 

Charlotte K. May, Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional . Association of Colored Graduate 
Nurses. 

Oscar L. Miller, M. D., Charlotte, N. C., 
North Carolina Orthopedic Hospital. 

Capt. Rhode J. Milliken, Washington, D. C., 
Metropolitan Police Department. 

Broadus Mitchell, New York, N. Y., Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. 

Mrs. Rose Norwood, Boston, Mass., Boston 
Women’s Trade Union League. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady, Washington, 
D. C., National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties. 

Rev. J. D. Pair, Washington, D. C., National 
Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers. 
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J. Milton Patterson, Baltimore, Md., Mary- 
land State Department of Public Welfare. 

Emma C. Puschner, Indianapolis, Ind., the 
American Legion. 

Grace A. Reeder, Albany, N. Y., New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. 

Floyd W. Reeves, Chicago, Ill., University 
of Chicago. 

Boris Shishkin, Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Mrs. Esther Ericksen Sizer, Denver, Colo., 
National Farmers’ Union. 

Mrs. Faye Stephenson, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO. 

George S. Stevenson, M. D., New York N. Y., 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Mrs. Mabel Garrett Wagner, Chicago, I1l., 
International Council of Religious Education. 

Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly, Hagerstown, Md., 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Herbert D. Williams, Warwick, N. Y., New 
York State Training School for Boys. 

Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, New York, 
N. Y., National Child Labor Committee. 





Misdirected Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in accordance with permission 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude an editorial and a telegram from 
the labor union, I submit the following: 


{From the Marshfield (Wis.) News-Herald of 
Friday, March 29, 1946] 
MISDIRECTED ENERGY 

No one will have the temerity to quarrel 
with the avowed purpose of the so-called 
veterans’ emergency housing program or- 
der proclaimed by the Government on Tues- 
day of this week, but contractors, realty men, 
and labor groups are wasting no time in 
making it clear that they see no possibility 
of the edict accomplishing what the adminis- 
tration apparently expects it to. 

The protest made by Marshfield’s veneer 
industry is but a weak whisper in the chorus 
of remonstrance being directed at Washing- 
ton by the various groups which will be in- 
jured if the order is allowed to stand in its 
present form, and there is indeed much 
evidence that the effect of the ruling will 
result in a situation more troublesome than 
that which it was issued to correct. 

On the face of it, the proposal that vir- 
tually all building be sidetracked in favor 
of the construction of homes for veterans 
is as reasonable as any proposal could be. 
But here is where the shoe pinches: 

The order will halt work on commercial 
construction in which little of the type of 
material needed for private homes is being 
used. Thus many artisans in specialized 
branches of the building industry will be 
kept idle. 

If it were possible for these idle men to find 
jobs building homes for veterans this might 
be regarded as a compensating factor, but 
builders contend that it will be at least 3 
months before the building of homes for 
veterans will be far enough advanced to ab- 
sorb much of this labor. Further, it is con- 
tended that thousands of the workers who 
engage in large construction projects will 
never be able to find jobs in the very differ- 
ent business of building small homes. 

Consider for a moment such construction 
as the proposed Golden State dairy plant 
and the St. Joseph’s Hospital addition con- 
templated for Marshfield during the build- 
ing season now opening. Contractors for 
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both these projects are certain that, because 
preliminary work on them was begun last 
fall, they will not fall within the scope of 
the Federal order. But even if they did, 
would it not be rather ridiculous to halt 
the construction of such buildings, which 
require little of the critical materials needed 
for housing? Concrete, steel, and brick will 
be the major items in such construction. 

A tremendous responsibility will be placed 
upon the individuals who make up the 71 
regional committees entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of this most difficult ruling 
They will find it impossible to exercise uni- 
form judgment over the entire country and 
they may find it equally difficult to obtain 
Federal backing for any decisions they make 
on grounds of common sense and knowledge 
of local conditions. 

There is a definite belief in some quarters 
that the issuance of the decree is purely and 
simply a political maneuver conceived for 
the express and sole purpose of forcing the 
Senate into approval of the administra- 
tion’s housing bill and thus paving the way 
for resubmission of the bill to the House, 
which has once voted it down. 

At any rate, with all due consideration for 
the veterans who are ostensibly its bene- 
ficiaries, it seems to us that the edict is serv- 
ing merely to strew more sand in the wheels 
of reconversion and we cannot do otherwise 
than heartily endorse the view of the local 
building tradesman who contended that the 
same amount of energy devoted to stimula- 
tion of the production of building materials 
would have been of fer greater value to the 
country. 

MARSHFIELD, WIS., March 29, 1946. 
Hon. Rem Murray, 
Seventh District, Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to register our unqualified protest 
to the so-called veterans’ emergency housing 
program order 1. We demand drastic 
changes. It will serve only to confound and 
confuse the public. It will not make one ad- 
ditional square foot of material available for 
housing. We believe in the ideal of houses 
for veterans, but we cannot subscribe to a 
program that promises to throw 75 percent 
of our members out of work, GI's included. 
We believe the construction industry can and 
will work out its own problems if some of the 
restrictions now in effect were lifted. Your 
efforts in pressing for immediate revocation 
of this order are expected. 

UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPEN- 
TERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca. 1733, 

WILFRED GorkK, President, 

PAuL Hintz, Recording Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, the amendment by Hon. 
Emory Price, of Florida, to use the pro- 
posed subsidies for houses for veterans 
only was defeated by administration 
forces when the housing bill was before 
the House for consideration. Cheap par- 
tisan politics have been injected into this 
Housing legislation. Houses could and 
would be constructed by the thousands if 
the people and the builders were given 
half an opportunity to build them. 





Poems by Maj. Gen. Walter K. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp four poems 
written by Maj. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, 
of the United States Army. The first of 
the poems is entitled “Faith”; the second 
is entitled “Victory Depends on Me”; the 
third is entitled “Victory! What Is Thy 
Price?”; and the fourth is entitled ‘““The 
Price of Freedom.” All of the poems 
make a moving appeal to those who are 
fortunate enough to read them. 

There being no objection, the poems 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

FAITH 


Have you, perhaps, lost faith in God 

And shun the path His Son has trod— 
A path of work and sacrifice, 

Without regard for self or price? 


Have you, perhaps, lost faith in man 
And never try the best you can 

To see the good and not all bad 

In man, whose world has gone so mad? 


It was with faith in God and man, 
That our own Nation’s life began 
With faith our Nation did decree 
That all her people would be free. 


‘Twas faith that made our soldiers fight 
To save the individual’s right 

To work, to speak, to worship too, 

And his own happiness pursue. 


For us to keep our precious right 
To live as free men, we must fight 
As long as selfishness survives 
On foreign soil or in our lives. 


Throughout the world, both far and near, 
‘Tis greed that causes war and fear. 
Greed would destroy the free man’s right. 
*Tis greed that you and I must fight. 


America should take the lead 
Within our land, suppress all greed. 
Our Nation can no stronger be 
Than citizens like you and me. 


It is with faith in God and man, 
That we can win our fight and can 
Preserve the rights we hold so dear, 
And free the world of war and fear. 
—Walter K. Wilson, 
Major General, United States Army. 
FEBRUARY 22, 1946. 


VICTORY DEPENDS ON ME 


I am a soldier, tried and true, 
Who fights, in order to subdue 
The Axis foe across the sea— 
For victory depends on me. 


I am a fighting sailor lad 

Who sails in weather, good and bad, 
To sink our foe upon the sea— 

For victory depends on me. 


I am a bold and brave marine 

Who lands on shores I’ve never seen 
To fight and smash the enemy— 
For victory depends on me. 

An aviator bold am I 

Who knocks the Axis from the sky 
And sinks their ships upon the sea— 
For victory depends on me. 


I am a steady workingman 

Who works to build the best I can 

The ships, the planes, the guns, you see— 
For victory depends on me. 


Americans, let’s do our part 

And work and work with all our heart; 
Let each one say with certainty— 
That victory depends on me. 


God, our Father, to Thee we pray 
To guide us on our stormy way. 
Imspire, and make each one to see— 
That victory depends on me. 


—Walter K. Wiison, 
Major General, United States Army. 
DECEMBER 7, 1942. 
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VICTORY! WHAT IS THY PRICE? 


O Victory, for thee we cry! 

What is thy price? Is it too high 
For us to pay—all we who claim 
America with all its fame 

For freedom? Will it ever be 
That price can block our Victory? 


O Victory, our soldiers die 

On battlefields both far and nigh. 

Our sailors and marines die too 

While they their search for thee pursue. 
The price seems high—must we pay more 
To have thee safe upon our shore? 


O Victory, we hear thee say: 

“Americans must work and pray, 

Forget themselves and in this fight 

Give all and work with all their might, 

No less will ever quite suffice 

For Victory—that is the price!” 

—Walter K. Wilson, 

Major General, United States Army. 

NOVEMBER 11, 1943. 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


In Normandy, my son was killed 

In battle. On the ground was spilled 
The blood of free men such as he 
Who died to save our liberty. 


Throughout the worid, both far and wide, 
Men, brave and strong, have fought and died. 
They too loved life—not blood and gore, 
But they loved freedom even more. 


For us who live—our task is plain 
To see their deaths were not in vain. 
We must, to match their sacrifice, 
Win victory at any price. 


No price can be too high to pay 

For freedom. So—with faith we pray. 
Forgetting self, with all our might 
We work, we serve, we give, we fight. 


Lt. Col. John N. Wilson was killed in action 
July 11, 1944, while commanding a battalion 
of field artillery. Immediately after receipt 
of the official notice of his death his father, 
Maj. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, United States 
Army, composed the above poem with the 
hope that it will strengthen our determina- 
tion, with God’s help, to win the kind of vic- 
tory which will assure the future freedom of 
our children, our grandchildren, and of gen- 
erations of Americans yet unborn, 

JULY 27, 1944. 





Peacetime Objectives for OPA 


REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN rATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, if it be 
the will of Congress that OPA be ex- 
tended, certain simple considerations 
should be kept in mind when the time 
arrives for the submission of amend- 
ments. The activities and emphasis of 
OPA should be so redirected in time of 
peace to, first, encourage production; 
second, deal fairly and equitably with all 
groups of our citizens; third, have due 
regard for the rights of free citizens; 
fourth, bring about its liquidation on the 
termination date set by Congress; fifth, 
rapid decontrol under a clear mandate 
from Congress as an early incentive to 
the restoration of our free market; sixth, 
simplification of court procedure in the 
interest of fairness; seventh, a review of 
enforcement procedures. 





WE ARE WRITING A LAW 


Whether OPA is extended in its pres- 
ent form or whether it is modified, let us 
remember that we are projecting a law 
under which our people must live and do 
business for another definite period. 
What we do should be clear and un- 
equivocal. Some years ago, Professor 
Redin in commenting on statutory inter- 
pretation said that a statute is essentially 
ambiguous and that legislative intent is 
a fiction. He said it was also a fiction to 
assume that committee reports and simi- 
lar reports are constantly ratified by 
legislators as a body. He said further 
that judges should handle statutory 
words to suit their sense of what is de- 
sirable. On one occasion, the Supreme 
Court of the United States said that in 
examining the meanings of statutory 
language that it would select “the most 
satisfactory arrangement that the words 
would honestly bear in view of the actual 
conditions and evils toward the elimina- 
tion of which the particular statute is 
directed.” I cite this only as a reminder 
of how necessary it is in considering 
remedial amendments that, in the law 
itself, we say what we mean and mean 
what we say. “How forcible are right 
words,” said Job. By right words we can 
express a clear intent of what we mean 
to do so that neither a court, a legal pro- 
fessor, or an administrator can say that 
our intent was a fiction. 


THE PROBLEMS BEFORE US: FAIR PRICES 


The major problems raised by the 
operation and enforcement of OPA fall 
into certain broad categories. Doubtless 
there are others but those which follow 
appeal to me as of primary importance. 
(1) There is the question of fair prices 
which are fair and equitable to all groups, 
whether it be the producer or manufac- 
turer, the distributor, the wholesaler, the 
retailer, or the consumer and which can- 
not and will not be circumvented by some 
policy, pattern, or design which will 
throw an undue burden on any group and 
which will serve as an incentive to pro- 
duction and distribution. To that end, I 
submit the text of an amendment which 
is designed to achieve that objective: 


(a) To encourage maximum production 
and distribution of commodities, goods, and 
services, the Administrator shall establish 
no price or price ceiling with respect to 
the production, processing, or distribution 
of any such commodities, goods, or services 
to which this act or the Stabilization Act of 
1942 is applicable which does not reflect all 
current costs that may be applied to each 
such item or service as determined by stand- 
ard commercial accounting practices, to- 
gether with a margin of profit which reflects 
not less than the generally prevailing mar- 
gin of profit for each such item during the 
calendar year 1939. 

(b) Upon the effective date of this act, the 
Administrator is specifically directed to re- 
scind forthwith all prices and price ceilings 
and all rules, regulations, and directives re- 
lating thereto which effectuate cost-absorp- 
tion and maximum average price policies nor 
shall the Administrator hereafter establish or 
require or compel the establishment of any 
pattern of production and sales of any com- 
modity or commodities by price range or 
price unit which is at variance with formula 
set forth in paragraph (a) of this section. 


PROBLEM NO. 2: REASONABLE RENTS 


A similar problem arises with respect 
torent. If thrift and frugality—the very 








virtues whereby this country was built— 
are to have a fair and reasonable reward, 
the person who has acquired property 
should certainly be entitled to a rental 
which takes into account such items as 
operating expenses, taxes, depreciation, 
and so forth, plus a fair return upon the 
value of the property. Would not it be 
an amazing law which did not permit a 
reasonable return on property and there- 
by tended to force the owner into a state 
of involuntary bankruptcy? To that end 
the following amendment is submitted: 

Whenever the owner of any real property 
subject to the provisions of this act files a 
petition with the Administrator, alleging un- 
der oath that the rent ceiling as fixed by law 
or regulation dees not produce a reasonable 
income upon the value of such property or 
the portion thereof used in the production 
f such income, the Administrator shall in- 
vestigate the facts and shall afford the pe- 
titioner an opportunity for a hearing and for 
the submission of evidence. The Administra- 
tor shall prescribe a maximum rent ceiling 
for such housing accommodations which will 
reflect a gross rental which, after payment of 
taxes, reasonable costs of ownership, manage- 
ment and operation, depreciation, and al- 
lowance for vacancy, wili provide a net re- 
turn which is a reasonable return upon the 
value of such property or so much thereof as 
may be used in the production of such in- 
come, 

PROBLEM NO. 3: DECONTROL 


If, as the President of the United 
States, Mr. Bowles, Mr. Baruch, and 
many others have repeatedly stated, 
production is the answer to inflation, 
there should be a removal of price con- 
trols as an incentive to production at 
the earliest possible date. It has been 
suggested that controls be removed when 
demand and supply are in balance. 
How would you gage demand? How 
can it be measured? What effect would 
UNRRA, the British loan proposal, and 
other policies have on demand? Who 
shall make the determination? It ap- 
pears to me that production in some 
prior year is a more reliable yardstick. 
In any event the basis for control should 
be definite and easily ascertainable. To 
that end I offer the following decontrol 
formula which I trust will stimulate dis- 
cussion and search for something better 
if it can be found. 

Whenever the production of any 
article or commodity either singly or in 
combination or any component thereof 
equals or exceeds by volume for any 
month the production of such article or 
commodity for the comparable month 
in the calendar year 1939, and such pro- 
duction is certified to the Administrator 
by the Industry Advisory Committee 
having jurisdiction over such article or 
commodity, the Administrator shall 
within 30 days unconditionally remove 
and rescind all prices, price ceiling con- 
trols, rules, regulations, and orders re- 
lating to such article or commodity. 


PROBLEM NO. 4: LIQUIDATION 


Over the years, I have observed that 
the creation of an emergency agency or 
an emergency function is always at- 
tended by the hope that it can be 
abolished and our freedom and our free 
market and our free enterprise restored. 
Too often, it is not so easy to bring that 
about. In 1933, Congress created the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
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provided in the statute itself for its 
liquidation. It is now 10 years since the 
HOLC has made a new loan but it con- 
tinues to do business and there is no defi- 
nite indication when it will be liquidated. 
If OPA is to be liquidated at a given date, 
it must be a progressive undertaking 
with frequent reports to Congress so that 
when the termination date arrives we 
shall not be faced with a huge agency 
numbering thousands upon thousands of 
personnel who might be interested in 
perpetuating this function. To that end, 
I cffcr the following proposal: 

It is declared to be the policy of Congress 
that maximum prices and price controls, to- 
govher with all the duties and functions exer- 
cised by the Administrator under this act or 
the Stabilization Act of 1942, shall terminate 
on the expiration of this act. It shall be the 
duty of the Administrator to gradually re- 
move all maximum prices, price ceilings, and 
controls to which this act may be applicable 
and to completely liquidate the functions 
and duties of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion not later than the expiration date as 
herein provided. Within 15 days after the 
elapse of each calendar month, the Admin- 
istrator shall submit to Congress a complete 
and detailed report, setting forth therein 
the progress made under this section, the 
specific items on which prices, price ceilings, 
and controls have been removed, the rules, 
regulations, orders, and directives which 
have been rescinded, the new rules, regula- 
tions, orders, directives, or amendments 
which have been imposed, the reduction in 
personnel which has been effectuated and 
such other pertinent information as will set 
forth the progress of liquidation. 


PROBLEM NO. 5: COURT REVIEW 


When the Patman housing bill came 
before the House it contained a very 
simple review provision. I would sug- 
gest that the present review provision 
in the OPA Act with respect to court 
review be eliminated and that the lan- 
guage of the Patman bill be substituted. 
This would bring about the abolition of 
the Emergency Court of Appeals and 
place the administration of justice where 
it properly belongs, in the regular Fed- 
eral courts of the country. Who can 
view with equanimity the observations 
made in the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Roberts in the case of Yakus versus 
United States which was decided on 
March 27, 1944. In that opinion, which 
involved the OPA and the Emergency 
Court of Appeals, he said: 

When these cumulative burdens placed 
upon the protestant who seeks review are 
fairly appraised it becomes apparent that he 
must carry an insupportable load, and that, 
in truth, the court review is a solemn farce 
in which the Emergency Court of Appeals 
and this court on certiorari must go through 
a series of motions which look like judicial 
review but in fact are nothing but a cata- 
log of reasons why, under the scheme of 
this act, the courts are unable to say that 
the Administrator has exceeded the discre- 
tion vested in him. 


Justice Roberts calls it “a solemn 
farce.” I suggest some simple, direct 
language in lieu of it, strike out all of 
section 204'and substitute the following: 


Sec. 204. Any person who is aggrieved 
by any action taken pursuant to any regu- 
lation or order issued under the authority 
of this act or the Stabilization Act of 1942 
may petition the district court for the dis- 
trict in which he resides or has his place 
of business for a review of such action, and 
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such district court shall have jurisdiction 
to enjoin or set aside in whole or in part 
such action or may dismiss such petition. 


PROBLEM NO. 6: REVIEW OF ENFORCEMENT 


Some time ago Senator GeorGE, of 
Georgia, stated that one of the foremost 
problems before the country and the 
Congress was to secure personnel who 
would carry out the intent of Congress. 
In other words, the enforcement of what 
Congress places on the statute books is a 
real problem. In this connection, I sug- 
gest you read the remarks made by Sena- 
tor Lucas, of Illinois, in the Senate on 
February 26, 1946, with reference to an 
OPA directive which was issued on No- 
vember 26, 1945. The Senator charac- 
terized it as ‘“‘one of the most remarkable 
and far-reaching directives that has ever 
been handed down by an agency of Gov- 
ernment.” It relates to enforcement. 
Among other things, it directs that— 

Attorneys should postpone all conferences 
with violators until after the suit is filed. 
Prior notice to retailers if the filing of the 
suit is not necessary and is not recommended. 
There is no need to rush into an early ad- 
justment of the case. No cases may be set- 
tled by office conferences. Suits must be filed 
in each instance. Since our drive can reach 
only a minute portion of retailers subject to 
MPR 330 and MPR 580, our prime purpose is 
to file a great number of lawsuits so that the 
attendant publicity wi!l effectually strength- 
en future compliance. In view of the fore- 
going, we should like to see suits filed on 
practically every violation case. 

This is but a portion of this remark- 
able document. But it is not the first 
time that a directive has been issued 
which is at variance with our ideas of 
American rights and procedures. I can 
see but one answer and that is to compel 
OPA to submit such orders to Congress 
for an appraisal and to suspend the op- 
eration of such orders for a 30-day period 
if they are violative of the intent of the 
lawmaking branch of this Government. 
If the objectionable maiter is not re- 
moved, Congress can quickly exercise its 
powers of discipline. To that end I sug- 
gest an amendment which reposes this 
power of legislative review in the Bank- 
ing Committee of the House and Senate: 

Hereafter, every rule, regulation, order, di- 
rective, or other instrument or any 
ment thereto (except those naving 
agency effect only) which is issued under the 
authority of this act or the Stabilization Act 
of 1942 shall first be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of Senate 
and House and shall not become effective 
until the expiration of 10 calendar days from 
the date of its receipt by the aforesaid com- 
mittees as certified by the respective chair- 
men thereof or by any other person duly au- 
thorized to do so. If, within such 10-day pe- 
riod, either of such committees determines 
that such instrument is contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress in creating and delegating 


amend- 


intra- 


such instrument is intended, and shall so 
certify to the Administrator, then such in- 
strument shall rot take effect until the ex- 
piration of 40 calendar days from the date of 


its receipt by the committee which made 
uch determination. 
I have no doubt that many other 


amendments will be offered. These rep- 
resent an effort to deal with the problems 
arising out of OPA which seem of major 
importance. I hope the Banking Com- 
mittee will give these proposals attention. 
I am quite agreeable to their refinement 
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and modification in the hope that these 
objectives can be achieved. To make 
OPA an instrument of production, so long 
as it is in effect, which operates fairly and 
equitably is our common objective. 


Strengthening Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the very able 
report recently issued by the La Follette- 
Monroney committee, I find general sup- 
port in the press of the country. Under 
unanimous consent, I include with my 
remarks herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times analyz- 
ing the report: 


STREAMLINING THE CREAKY CONGRESS 


The 12-member bipartisan committee of 
Senators and Representatives has presented 
to Congress a series of proposals for reform- 
ing thc procedures of that tedious legisla- 
ture. The recommendations are mostly the 
same as those which were winnowed by a 
subcommittee from a heap of -suggestions 
submitted by civic groups, Government re- 
search foundations, and colleagues of the 
Members. 

Announcements of the committee report 
emphasized the recommended $5,000 increase 
in the congressional salary, and the emphasis 
is unfortunate. The salary increase can be 
justified. But the immediate discussion of 
it tends to obscure important recommenda- 
tions of the committee which would increase 
the efficiency of Congress vastly, making it 
possible for the Members to act quickly, and 
yet with more understanding than they now 
can have, on the imperative problems of the 
postwar age. Sometimes consideration of 
these problems is honestly delayed in the 
cumbersome congressional machinery; at 
other t'mes it is deliberately suppressed by 
manipulation of ancient rules and by the 
prejudices of the little oligarchs of seniority 
in the 81 standing committees. The special 
committee recommends the elimination of 
the causes of most of the delays. 

The view is widely entertained that if the 
United States is going to function indefi- 
nitely as a democracy, its legislature must 
move with the times. One of the chief 
arguments of the authoritarians has been 
that they get things done. Fumbling par- 
liaments often have made the rise of dicta- 
tors easy by wearing out the people’s pa- 
tience. Our Congress plods under proce- 
dures which have not been overhauled since 
1893 when the total business of the United 
States was not greater than that of a big 
modern corporation. 

The multiplicity of committees is one of 
the hobbles on Congress, There are 33 com- 
mittees of the Senate and 48 of the House. 
The special committee recommends 16 of the 
Senate and 18 of the House. Most of the 
objections to this reform will be found, when 
they are made, to be selfish. Congressmen 
who would be deprived of the power which 
goes with committee chairmanships and cer- 
tain committee memberships will be opposed 
to change. So when objections are made, 
their sources should be considered. 

Among committee recommendations which 
are not likely to be opposed through the mo- 
tive of personal interest are these: a limit 
on sessions to provide a summer recess and a 
chance to hear what constituents are think- 


ing; a schedule dividing the week between 
sessions and committee hearings; public 
hearings at least once a month by all com- 
mittees considering pending bills; delegation 
to Federal courts of decisions on the time- 
consuming claims now handled by Congress. 

Also important is the proposed ban on 
tacking unconnected bills to appropriations 
bills. This has been a vicious practice. 

In the interest of clear-cut two-party Gov- 
ernment which, as Herbert Hoover has 
pointed out, is essential to our system, the 
special committee proposes that Republican 
and Democratic policy committees be created 
to lay down official party policy on pending 
bilis. Members of Congress would not have 
to follow the party line, of course, but such 
committees would tend to crystallize issues 
for the public. 

In proposing to raise the salaries of Con- 
gressmen to $15,000 a year, the committee 
also recommends that each Member of Con- 
gress have an administrative assistant who 
would handle his employer’s business with 
constituents and Government agencies and 
deal with other nonlegislative matters. Ac- 
cording to the committee, the sum of this 
business now occupies 80 percent of every 
Member’s time. The need for this remedy 
can hardly be debated. 

Each of the committee’s recommendations 
has sound reasons behind it. And there is 
the over-all reason that congressional reform 
is urgent. 


Modernizing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the April edition of the Na- 
tional Grange monthly, by Fred Brenck- 
man. 

MODERNIZING CONGRESS 


(By Fred Brenckman) 


Many constructive suggestions for mod- 
ernizing and simplifying the legislative ma- 
chinery of the Federal Government are con- 
tained in the report of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress, which came 
off the press early in March. 

The committee, which is headed by Sena- 
tor Robert M. La FOuLeTtTe, of Wisconsin, is 
composed of six Members of the Senate and 
an equal number of Members of the House. 

Appointed pursuant to a concurrent House 
resolution, the committee was directed “to 
make a complete study of the organization 
and operation of the Congress of the United 
States,” and to recommend improvements 
with a view to strengthening and simplifying 
its work, besides improving its relationship 
with other branches of the Government and 
enabling it better to meet its responsibilities 
under the Constitution. 

As is set forth in the report, the commit- 
tee was created in response to a widespread 
congressional and public belief that a grave 
constitutional crisis exists in which the fate 
of representative government itself is at 
stake. One of the opening paragraphs of the 
report declares: 

APPOINTIVE OFFICIALS 


“Public affairs are now handled by a host 
of administrative agencies headed by non- 
elected officials, with only casual oversight 
by Congress. The course of events has created 
a breach between government and the 
people. Behing our inherited constitutional 
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pattern a new political order has arisen which 
constitutes a basic change in the Federa) 
design. Meanwhile, government by admin- 
istration is the object of group pressures 
which weaken its protection of the public 
interest. Under these conditions, it was be- 
lieved that the time is ripe for Congress to 
reconsider its role in the American scheme 
of government and to modernize its organi- 
zation and procedures.” 

The committee held 39 public hearings and 
a number of executive sessions between 
March 13 and June 29, 1945. The testimony 
of 102 witnesses was taken, 45 of whom were 
Members of Congress. The recommendations 
contained in the report are based largely on 
the suggestions brought out at these hear- 
ings. 

REORGANIZATION OF COMMUNITIES 


One of the first recommendations made by 
the committee is that there should be a re- 
organization of the present “obsolete and 
overlapping committee structure” of Con- 
gress. 

“Congress,” says the report, “can no longer 
afford the luxury and waste of manpower 
and time in maintaining a total of 33 stand- 
ing committees in the Senate and 48 stand- 
ing committees in the House.” 

The report therefore recommends that the 
number of Senate committees be reduced to 
16 and those of the House to 18. It is recog- 
nized that this presents a difficult task, be- 
cause the chairmen of the committees to be 
merged or abolished will not look with favor 
on the proposal, 

It is likewise recommended that committee 
chairmen be required to report promptly all 
bills approved by the committee and seek a 
rule to bring them to the floor for con- 
sideration. 

A very important suggestion of the com- 
mittee is to the effect that conferees of the 
two Houses be limited to adjustments of 
actual differences in fact between the two 
branches of Congress, and that questions on 
which both Houses are in agreement be not 
subject to change in conference. Under 
present conditions, the conferees some- 
times take unwarranted liberties in rewrit- 
ing legislation to suit themselves. The late 
Senator Norris used to refer to the confer- 
ence as the third House. 


ADEQUATE STAFFS 


One of the most important recommenda- 
tions of the La Follette joint committee is as 
follows: 

“That each reorganized legislative commit- 
tee be authorized to employ four staff experts 
in its particular province, that employment 
be limited to persons qualifying under pre- 
scribed standards, that staff employees be 
not dismissed for political reasons, that staff 
employees serve on committee work only, and 
that all committee records and files be sep- 
arately maintained by staff employees.” 

The lack of skilled staffs for the committee 
workshops of Congress, says the report, was 
more complained of than perhaps any other 
matter coming before the committee. Then 
follows this frank admission: 

“The shocking lack of adequate congres- 
sional fact-finding services and skilled staffs 
sometimes reaches such ridiculous propor- 
tions as to make Congress dependent upon 
hand-outs from Government departments 
and private groups or newspaper stories for 
its basic fund of information on which to 
base legislative decisions.” 

Often the Members of Congress are placed 
at the mercy of Government bureaucrats, 
backed by large staffs, just because the legis- 
lators do not have time to get to the bottom 
of any particular question and take proper 
steps to safeguard the public interest. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the drafting of legislation is no longer ex- 
clusively a congressional concern. More than 
half of the bills dropped into the hopper, says 
the report, originate in the Federal depart- 




























































































ments ani bureaus and are later revised in 
committee to accord with congressional 
views. 

At present the bill-drafting service of Con- 
cress consists of 12 attorneys and law clerks, 


.nd the combined salaries of the staff amount . 


to $90,000 a year. This staff contains com- 
netent men, but their number is inadequate 
to cope with the situation, and the commit- 
tee recommends an appropriation of $150,000 
for the next 2 years, with further expansion 

ter. If Congress is to maintain its inde- 
pendence of the executive departments and 
give a good account of itself in representing 
the people, the recommended increase is both 
justified and necessary. 


BETTER TEAM PLAY 


In order to bring about better team play 
between Congress and the President, the 
committee recommends the creation of 
majority and minority policy committees, 
together with a joint legislative-executive 
council. Under the plan, the majority policy 
committees of Senate and House wou!d meet 
regularly with the President to facilitate the 
formulation and carrying out of national 
policy, and to improve the relationships be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government. 

The majority and minority policy com- 
mittees of each House would receive $30,000 
per year each for the maintenance of a high- 
grade secretariat to assist in study, analysis, 
and research problems involved in policy de- 
termination. The committee report likewise 
recommends the enlargement of the Leg'sla- 
tive Reference Service in the Library of Con- 
gress. 

To relieve Members of Congress of the 
enormous nonlegislative work load which has 
grown up since the legislative branch of the 
Government became a mail-order house dur- 
ing the days of the depression, the commit- 
tee recommends that senatorial and con- 
greesional offices be authorized to employ a 
high-caliber administrative assistant with an 
annual salary of $8,000. 

The report makes detailed recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the control of Con- 
gress over fiscal affairs with a view to achiev- 
ing greater economy and a balanced budget. 


HOME RULE FOR WASHINGTON 


To relieve Congress of the necessity of 
playing the part of a city council for the 
District of Columbia, to the exciusion of 
more important matters, the committee rec- 
ommends self-government for the people of 
the District. 

It is likewise recommended that Con- 
gress delegate to the Federal courts and to 
the Court of Claims the settlement of claims 
against the Federal Government. 

Another recommendation is to the effect 
that Congress provide for a regular recess 
period at the close of each fiscal year (June 
30) to insure the return of Members to 
their constituencies at definite intervals each 
year. The committee takes the position that 
the proper functioning of Congress as a rep- 
resentative body demands that the Mem- 
bers serve not as residents of Washington, 
but as citizens of their respective States 
and districts, with intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the problems of the places they 
represent. The suggestion is that Congress 
recess from the Ist of July to September 10 
or October 1, to be called back at any time 
during such period in case of real need or an 
emergency. 

HIGHER PAY FOR CONGRESS 


The report recommends that beginning 
with the next Congress: the pay of Members 
be increased to $15,000 a year, subject to 
taxation on the same basis as the income 
of private citizens. It is also proposed that 
Members of Congress be included in the 
Federal retirement system on a contributory 
basis. 

Other recommendations include the reg- 
istration of lobbyists and organized groups 
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seeking to influence legislation, with the 
filing of sworn financial statements at reg- 
ular intervals, steps to modernize the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD; improvement of the 
acoustic properties of the Chambers of House 
and Senate. and similar matters. 

The genera] feeling is that the recom- 
mendations contained in the report are 
sound and constructive and that most of the 
recommendations should be enacted into 
law. 

The National Grange has long advocated 
that the committees of Congress should be 
proverly staffed and that all necessary steps 
should be taken to give the Members of the 
legislative branch of the Government the 
time and facilities required to do a work- 
manlike job as lawmakers for the 140,000,000 
people of the United States. 

But with all the improvements in methods 
that may be made, Congress will still be 
overwhelmed with work so long as it at- 
temps to legislate on matters that properly 
fall within the sphere of the States and 
their local units of government. 





Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following two 
letters from a friend in Puerto Rico re- 
lating certain intolerable conditions ex- 
isting in that island. Due to the proba- 
bility that political recrimination would 
be exacted against this individual, it 
seems advisable that his identity should 
be withheld. It can be assured that this 
individual is a person of honor and in- 
tegrity whom I have known for many 
years. 


San JUAN, P. R., March 27, 1946. 
Hon. W. STER2LING COZE, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear STERLING: It was a pleasure to 
hear from you and I hope when you receive 
this letter the world, as well as domestic 
affairs, will be running more smoothly. 
Sometimes I think we are living in a mad- 
house. 

In regard to Puerto Rico, it will be most 
interesting, I believe, if the secretary of your 
committee will make a study of the latest 
laws approved by our legislature. Yesterday 
they approved a law reorganizing the district 
court of San Juan (which is equivalent to 
the supreme court of New York State), and 
after 12 midnight our Governor signed the 
law. It is an accepted fact by everyone that 
the object of this reorganization is to get out 
of the department of justice two of cur 
leading, most honorable, and honest judges, 
for the reason that they decided two cases 
against the Popular Party. The names of 
these judges are Hon. Marcelino Romani and 
Hon. Ricardo La Costa, both of them very 
substantial and excellent citizens. 

Another law which calls the attention and 
approved by the Governor was the following: 
A taxpayer brought an injunction before 
the district court of San Juan (Judge La 
Costa), raising the constitutionality of the 
Puerto Rico Agricultural Company (one cf 
the new authorities), which the agricultural 
people of this island objected to very strongly. 
The court granted the preliminary injunc- 
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tions and decided that business funds were 

eing extended illegally. A few days later 
the legislature passed a law abolishing the 
rights of private citizens and taxpayers to 
bring injunctions before our courts against 
the government authorities, and in that way 
they killed the case. 

Last week certain labor organizations went 
on a strike to paralyze one of our sugar mills. 
The company filed a suit in the district court 
against this labor organization for breaking 
the contract, which they have already signed, 
and embargo the funds of this labor organiza- 
tion. Yesterday the head of the labor organ- 
ization, who is also a senator of the ma- 
jority party in the insular senate, filed a bill 
prchibiting the embargo of funds of labor 
organizations. As you see, the cases pend- 
ing before the courts are being won and lost 
by laws. 

Mr. Rafael Rivera Zayas, president of the 
insular bar association, a member of the 
majority party, one of our most able, honest, 
and honorable citizens of this island, who 
sometime ago was appointed member of the 
insular labor relations board, his name was 
sent to the senate and the senate refused 
to confirm him and it is well known that it 
was because he, as a lawyer, brought a case 
against one of these New Deal authorities (the 
transportation authority). 

All the newspapers of this island have 
written articles and editorials stating that 
we are under a totalitarian, Fascist, Com- 
munist government. 

The latest thing they have done is that 
the Insular Communications Authority has 
filed two petitions before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in Washington for 
franchise for two broadcasting stations, and 
the legislature have just appropriated 
$150,000 for such enterprise. Naturally 
these broadcasting stations will b2 used for 
political propaganda with the taxpayers’ 
money. 

The legislature will be closed this week and 
$80,000 has been appropriated for the ex- 
penses of a committee of senators and 
representatives to go to Washington. Be- 
sides, $200,000 were appropriated for offices in 
Washington for propaganda, part of which 
money was spent in giving a banquet to the 
Treasurer of Puerto Rico on his last visit to 
Washington and in another banquet for the 
vice president of cur insular senate on his 
trip to Washington. 

Never in the history of Puerto Rico so 
much money had been placed at the disposal 
of the Governor during last economic year, 
but it was not enough and a deficiency bill 
of $10,000 was approved a few days ago. 

This is just an example of what is going 
on in this island, which executive is sup- 
posed to represent the American Govern- 
ment, an American ideal, and I don’t want 
to tire you any more. My advice to you is 
that the next time hearings are set before 
the Insular Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives that the following con- 
scientious persons representing responsible 
organizations be called to justify: The presi- 
dent of the medical association; the presi- 
dent of the engineers’ association; the presi- 
dent of the Insular Bar Association; the 
president of the Federal Par Association; the 
president of the chamber of commerce; the 
president of the industrialist asscciation; 
the president of the Lions Club; the presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club; the president cf 
the Knights of Columbus; the president of 
the Masons; the president of the Elks; the 
president of the farmers’ association; the 
president of the sugar producers’ associa- 
tion; the president of the agronomers’ 
acsociation; the president of the bankers’ 
association; the president of the retail deal- 
ers’ association (detallistas); the president 
ef the American Fedcration of Labor; the 
president of the CGT; eic. 

Very truly yours, 
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San JuAN, P. R., March 28, 1946. 
Hon. W. STERLING COLE, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear STERLING: Referring to my yes- 
terday’s letter as to the law reorganizing 
the District Court of San Juan, it was ap- 
proved by our legislature without having 
public hearings. Mind you, when this is the 
most important court in the island, with 
the exception of our supreme court, which 
is equivalent to the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York. The Governor sent im- 
mediately, after signing the bill, the names 
of the five judges created by the new law—the 
other law had only four—and the whole thing 
was done in such a rush that when the 
president and the vice president of the In- 
sular Bar Association went to the senate 
to recommend that all the judges be ap- 
proved, the senate already had disapproved 
the two judges of whom I wrote to you yes- 
terday. In other words, the whole thing 
was a frame-up between the majority leaders 
of our legislature and the representative of 
the President of the United States Govern- 
ment in this island, Governor Tugwell. 

I am enclosing with this letter the edi- 
torials of the two most important newspapers 
of this island, which condemn very bitterly 
this procedure, by which it notifies every 
judge of this island that if they decide a case 
against the government they will be thrown 
out of office. 

In yesterday’s letter there is an error: 
Where it reads “business money” should be 
“government money.” 

Probably you know that last year Puerto 
Rico had a big tobacco crop. The legisla- 
ture approved certain bills by which the 
government could pledge a certain quantity 
of tobacco to get it out of the market, in 
order to sell it when the market justify it. 
This project was among others to rehabilitate 
the tobacco industry in Puerto Rico. The 
tobacco people of this island, the coopera- 
tives and the Farmers Association, endorsed 
the bill, and I know that the secretary of 
agriculture of Puerto Rico and the head of 
the Tobacco Institute, a-government agency, 
also endorsed it. The Governor was advised 
that if he veto the bill there would be a 
tobacco crisis in Puerto Rico. He vetoed all 
the bills and a terrible crisis came, to the 
extent that this year the tobacco coopera- 
tives, on the radio and in the newspapers, 
are continuously advising the farmers to 
grow only one-third of the planting they did 
last year, creating an unemployment in this 
island. 

Last year the legislature approved certain 
bills to rehabilitate the coffee industry. The 
Governor vetoed all the bills, with the excep- 
tion of the one creating an organization to 
insure the erops. This law was not put into 
eitect and this year certain amendments have 
been approved. The coffee growers, after 
careful study with Government officials, pre- 
pared a program for the rehabilitation of the 
coffee industry, which needed an assignment 
of $3,000,000. The legislature was ready to 
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approve this program with only a million and 
a half dollars. The Governor made it known 
that he will not approve the bill unless they 
cut it down to $800,000, which sum will not be 
enough, and once more they tried to deceive 


the coffee growers of Puerto Rico. The coffee . 


growers got together and asked that if a mil- 
lion and half dollars would not be approved, 
thet they prefer that no legislation be ap- 
proved, but, just the same, it was approved 
and the Governor signed it immediately. 

At the same time millions and millions of 
dollars are approved for all the new agencies, 
including $100,000 to cover the deficit of the 
Insular Telegraph, which is run by the Com- 
munications Authority. More telegrams are 
sent free than the ones that are paid for, and 
this is because all the legislators have fran- 
chises to send telegrams free and they use it 
for every political meeting or propaganda in 
this island. 

One legislator alone sent over #8,000 worth 
of telegrams free. Naturally, the conscien- 
tious people of this island feels that the pro- 
tection of the American institution, Ameri- 
can ideals, and American form of living, have 
been thrown in the waste basket, as it ap- 
pears was thrown the report of the conditions 
of Puerto Rico of the Subcommittee of the 
Insular Affairs of the United States Congress. 

I beg you to excuse me if I have extended 
my remarks more than I should, but really it 
is my reaction on account of what I learned 
the American way of living and government 
is in the same school you studied. 

Very truly yours, 





The OPA 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to 
mention these facts or call attention of 
the House to this report sent out by the 
OPA. I do not think anyone enjoys 
kicking anybody when they are down, 
and the OPA are certainly in the dog 
house. I hold in my hands an interest- 
ing report they are asking the farm- 
implement dealers throughout the State 
of Colorado to fill in and mail back to 
them. This report comes out of the OPA 
office. It is a financial report. I will 
read just a few of the items: “Total sales, 
less returns, allowances,” and so forth. 
“Cost of sales, gross profit, operating ex- 
penses,” and so forth. 

I have a letter from one fellow who 
says it would put 90 percent of the imple- 


| Address of firm—number and street 
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ment dealers of this country out of busi- 
ness if they had to furnish all the extra 
office help required to supply this infor- 
mation. I can see no reason for wanting 
such records, and if the office force in 
the OPA headquarters can find nothing 
more important for their overstaffed 
swivel-chair operators to do, they might 
delegate them to outside activity and 
check on some of the black-market oper- 
ations which they admit are so rampant. 
The report and letters follow: 


SURVEY OF FARM EQUIPMENT DEALERS 


To the Dealer: 

The end of the war and the return of farm 
equipment manufacturers to their normal 
lines of production brings with it the op- 
portunity for a sharp expansion in the pro- 
duction of farm implements. At the same 
time, the Office of Price Administration may 
be faced with the necessity of extending to 
manufacturers of farm equipment a general 
increase in maximum prices. 

In all cases of general price increases at 
the manufacturing level, such as that’ now 
contemplated in the farm equipment indus- 
try, it is the policy of this office to require 
absorption, in part or in full, at the dis- 
tributive levels. This policy applies in all 
cases, unless it can be demonstrated that 
requiring absorption of resellers would re- 
sult in undue financial hardship. 

Since detailed information concerning ac- 
tual, current operations of farm equipment 
dealers is not available at the present time. 
this office cannot make an entirely accurate 
determination of the extent to which deal- 
ers can absorb price increases extended to the 
manufacturers. To be entirely fair and 
equitable, we feel that such a determination 
should be based on the current experience 
of dealers, as reported by the déalers them- 
selves. 

Accordingly, with the assistance and sug- 
gestions of members of your trade, we have 
prepared this questionnaire, which, we be- 
lieve, should furnish the information we 
shall need to make a decision on a fair and 
equitable basis. The questionnaire, you will 
note, requests information concerning your 
own operations and is designed along the 
lines of financial reporting forms customar- 
ily used in your trade. We have tried to 
plan this questionnaire so as to incon- 
venience you as little as possible. 

Since your company has been selected as 
a representative concern, we are requesting 
your cooperation in furnishing the necessary 
information. It is important to you and 
your trade, as well as to OPA, that this in- 
formation be supplied as quickly and ac- 
curately as possible. 

We shal Itherefore appreciate your return- 
ing the completed questionnaire on or be- 
fore April 1. 

NotTe.—If your farm equipment sales for 
the year 1941 represented less than 30 per- 
cent of your total sales volume, you need not 
return this questionnaire. 
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ScHEDULE I. OveR-ALL FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


Fil] in the following schedule for your entire company for as many years as possible. (If you keep separate profit and loss statements 
for the farm equipment part of your business, submit similar data for this division on separate sheet) 


(Omit cents) 
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» Include cash discounts earned, interest earned, etc. | | 
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MarCH 27, 1946. 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Survey of Farm Equipment Sales, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We are just in receipt of your 
financial and profit statement return for 
sales of farm equipment. We further notice 
that you are contemplating giving manu- 
facturers a raise in price on farm equip- 
ment and repairs, which is to be absorbed 
by the dealers. 

It is not poss:ble for us to fill out this 
form accurately, since it is almost impossible 
for us to keep our farm implement business 
segregated from our other activities. To do 
this would entail quite an extra expense, 
which, together with the shortage of help, 
would make this next to impossible, con- 
sidering the nature of our business. 

Is it not an evident fact that the dealers’ 
expenses have risen in comparison with the 
manufacturers’ expenses? A survey of the 
net profits of this industry over any 10-year 
period would not have exceeded 2 or 3 per- 
cent. Now, with this additional expense 
which the dealers have, and with an extra 
cut in their gross profits, every dealer in the 
United States will either have to go out of 
business or do what the OPA claims is the 
black market. This is positive and there is 
no other way of figuring it out; it is the 
same condition that exists in the meat-pack- 
ing industry, also, the lumber and building 
material industry. 

As stated above, in the first place it is not 
possible for us to fill out this statement with- 
out guessing at practically everything, since 
these statements do not conform with any 
practical business. In the second place there 
is no use filling it out as it may never be 
even considered. Any organization with no 
more judgment than to send out such a 
statement would make very little use of it. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to all of 
our Colorado Senators and Representatives 
in Washington With the hope that they can 
prevent the destruction of the farm imple- 
ment and repair industry and not have it in 
the shape that the lumber and building in- 
dustry is now in. 

Very truly yours, 
JETT HARDWARE & LUMBER Co. 
By J. N. JETT. 
SPRINGFIELD, COLO. 


WRAY, COoLo., March 23, 1946. 
WILLIAM S. HILL. 

Dear SIR: This morning I received the en- 
closed questionnaire entitled “Survey of Farm 
Equipment Dealers.” The small-implement 
dealer is kept busy lately filling out reports, 
answering questions, and shaking hands with 


“traveling and sales” 
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SCHEDULE V. BREAK-DOWN OF OPERATING EXPENSE 


Card 
columns 





year. We have to pay our help more money; 
upkeep and equipment costs more; our living 
expenses have almost doubled; and OPA asks 
the small merchant if he can absorb a price 
increase by taking a smaller profit. 

In the days before OPA it took a smart 
dealer in implements to figure out a 3-percent 
profit for himself at the end of a year, after 
all operating expenses were deducted. Now 
we have OPA restrictions and higher operat- 
ing expense, less volume, and now a lower 
margin of profit in the making. Personally, 
I am too dumb to figure it out. 

I do not think it is any of OPA’s business 
what I and my implement company’s contract 
is. Our company has spent 50 years figuring 
out what a legitimate profit to the dealer 
should be, and it is just and fair; and if 
lowered, I believe it would force 90 percent 
of the implement dealers to quit business. 

Let industry, labor, merchant, and con- 
sumer run their own business for awhile and 
competition will take care of price. 

Some time ago I noticed an article in the 
newspaper stating that the war with Europe 
and Japan was over. It was even mentioned 
over the radio. Why does not someone in- 
form our Congress about this? 

Regretfully yours, 
Lewis O. WAGES. 
Wray LUMBER AND IMPLEMENT Co., 
By Rosert L. SHUMMBUSH. 
T. B. Grover Co., 
By G. H. IsHAM. 
PHIL SHEA’s, 
McCormack-Deering Implement Dealer. 
WRAY FARMERS’ UNION OIL Co.,, 
By WAYNE W. OtTts, Manager, 
Implement Department. 





Keep Navy Strong—Especially Until Our 
Present Chaotic World Gets Stabi- 
lized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, many times I have said on the 
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OPA investigators, until we have no time to 
work for a living. Our bookkeeping expense 
alone has increased hundreds of dollars a 





floor of the House and at other places 
that we must keep our defense system 
strong in order to give the President and 
his representatives at the international 
conference table strength in his dealings 
with other nations. 

The persuasion of a diplomat or our 
Secretary of State varies almost directly 
with the size and effectiveness of our 
armed forces. If we have a strong Navy 
and a strong Army, our words are heeded 
and respected. If we are weak and im- 
potent, militarily, our words are not given 
much weight and the negotiations are 
more in the nature of a debate, with 
little, if any, action accomplished. 

For this reason I think the editorial 
in the Times-Herald of Vallejo, Calif., 
for the printing of which consent has 
been granted me, is timely. 

This editorial reads as follows: 


UNITED STATES IS REPEATING THE SAME MISTAKE 
IN LACK OF PREPAREDNESS—COMPROMISE ON 
NAVY FUNDS IS PERIL TO FUTURE OF THE 
NATION 


The same tragic pattern which character- 
ized this Nation’s preparedness plans—or 
lack of them, after the First World War—is 
being repeated again. 

It is being repeated against the advice of 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, who led the 
world’s greatest Navy in the Pacific war. 

Unless the people of the United States, 
whose sons fought in the Navy during the 
last war and will fight again if there is an- 
other war—unless the people act now to 
change this current pattern, it will be en- 
larged, until this Nation once again will find 
itself in the same ludicrous situation which 
we faced at the outbreak of the First World 
War and again when the Second World War 
began. 

Already, we are beginning to compromise 
on defensive measures. 

The Navy asked an appropriation totaling 
$6,325,000,000 for the* next fiscal year. 

The Budget Bureau sought to cut this 
figure to $3,960,000,000. 

Then, after Admiral Nimitz and other Navy 
officials objected, the Budget Bureau offered a 
compromise figure, $4,225,000,000. 

It was at this point that Admiral Nimitz 
testified before members of the House Naval 
Committee that the proposed cut of $2,100,- 
000,000 would have a very serious effect on 
United States leadership in world affairs. 

Admiral Nimitz added that if the criginal 
slash of the Budget Bureau had remained 
effective, it would have jeopardized not only 










































































the Nation’s world position but even defense 
of the country itself. 

How many lessons do we have to be taught; 
how many American lives have to be need- 
lessly sacrificed because of unpreparedness; 
how much tragedy and sorrow must come into 
the homes of America before the people who 
must fight these wars and do the dying in- 
sist that we be prepared the next time? 

What kind of morons are we, anyhow, sit- 
ting back, silently, while the Budget slash- 
ers, thinking in terms of dollars and cents, 
propose that we make the same mistake for 
a third time? How long must it be before 
the people let the politicians in Washington 
know that out in the valleys of America, out 
in the small towns and mountain villages 
and the desert hamlets, out in the country 
crossroads and the farms, human life comes 
before dollars and cents? 

Only a few days ago in one of these edito- 
rials, it was suggested, and it is suggested 
again: people in communities such as Val- 
lejo, ard other communities like it all over 
the United States, must learn and realize 
and put in action the fact that they are the 
ones who should and must run this coun- 
try, and not a handful of men back in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“But how can it be done?” they ask. 
“What is the opinion of 1 person among 
140,000,000 people? What can I do, as an 
individual?” 

The answer is they can sit down and write 
letters to their Representatives in Congress. 
They can sit down and write a letter to the 
President. Or they can sit down and write a 
letter to Admiral Nimitz, and tell him in plain 
words: “Keep fighting for what you know is 
right; Admiral Nimitz, here is one Ameri- 
can who thinks you are right.” 

And if Admiral Nimitz, or the President, 
or congressional representatives from all over 
America receive letters like that—simple one 
paragraph letters beginning: “As an Ameri- 
can citizen, I think—” 

Then we shall not have any budget slashes 
crippling our Navy; we shall not watch an 
Army that became the greatest fighting force 
of its kind in history be reduced again to a 
broomstick army; we shall not have to ask 
for a third time: “Why were we not pre- 
pared?” 

The one question asked in Washington, 
more than any other question since this 
Nation became the United States of America, 
is: “What are the people thinking?” 

But the people must let Washington know 
the answer. 

The people must do the guiding. 

That is how this Nation works, that is how 
our democracy operates, that is what makes 
this Nation the greatest nation on earth. 

Chairman Vinson, at the conclusion of 
testimony by Admiral Nimitz, declared: 

“You have warned Congress and warned 
the country that you require for proper 
defense and for the position the Nation 
holds in world affairs an appropriation of 
$6,000,000,000.” 

VINSON added that Nimitz had provided 
ample warning to Congress and expressed 
the hope that “Congress will heed the advice 
he has given us.” 

Congress should heed that advice but first 
of all the people should heed that advice, 
and by writing letters to the President, if 
necessary, should make certain that Wash- 
ington, including the Congress, does heed 
that advice. 

Questioning by committee members during 
the testimony of Admiral Nimitz brought out 
the fact that as a result of the currently 
proposed slash—a slash not proposed by Nim- 
itz but utterly opposed by him—construc- 
tion of new ships embodying the lessons of 
the war and latest shipbuilding develop- 
ments probably would have to be halted. 

As a result, Admiral Nimitz pointed out, 
the result would be most seriously felt in 
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subsequent years by halting continued mod- 
ernization of ships. 

For America to remain silent to the warn- 
ing of Admiral Nimitz would be to permit a 
ludicrous situation. 

This was the sort of thing that happened 
before the First World War. 

This was the same thing that happened 
prior to the Second World War. 

All of us hope, and pray, that there will 
never be a third world war. 

But if there is, let us, for once in the his- 
tory of our Nation, be prepared for it. 

And the way to prepare for it—simple as 
@ common-sense precaution—is not to start 
slashing the Navy budget by $2,000,000,000. 

Whether or not we are prepared depends 
upon the average American individual who 
has enough interest in his Nation’s des- 
tiny—and his own well-being and the well- 
being of his family—to say what he thinks— 
and put it in writing. 





Contribution of Army and Navy 
Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a record of 
the Army and Navy Chaplain Corps. 
The record is an impressive one, of which 
we may all be proud. It is a record 
which, in my judgment, has recommend- 
ed itself in a very unusual manner be- 
cause of the large number of chaplains 
involved, and because of the courage 
which they displayed in administering 
to the personnel of our Army and our 
Navy. 

The total contribution of the Army and 
Navy Chaplain Corps to victory and to 
the ultimate happiness of our Nation can 
never be adequately measured. The im- 
pact of individual chaplains upon the 
lives of servicemen through counselings, 
services, sacraments, and through their 
sheer humanity, will be felt by these men 
for years to come. Many of these chap- 
lains have been decorated by a grateful 
people, but the full story will never be 
told. 

Foremost among the heroic deeds of 
the Chaplain Corps will stand the gal- 
lant sacrifice of four chaplains—a Jew, 
a Roman Catholic, and two Protestants— 
who gave their lives in the North Atlantic 
that their men might live. The conduct 
of.these chaplains as their vessel, the 
Dorchester, which sank is a high light of 
courage. The names of Goode, Wash- 
ington, Fox, and Poling now rank with 
the greatest heroes of American tradi- 
tion. The Navy’s O’Callahan and the 
Army’s Borneman, both of whom sur- 
vived the war, are among those who will 
live forever in the hearts of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Although I have been advised by the 
Public Printer that it is estimated the 
manuscript submitted herewith will oc- 
cupy 3 pages of the Recorp and cost $180, 
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I, nevertheless, think that the material 

is of sufficient importance to be printed 

in the Recorp, and I make the request. 
There being no objection, the matter 

referred to was ordered to be printed in 

the Recorp, as follows: 

Decorations: 1,342 Army chaplains have re- 

ceived 1,777 decorations 


(a) Distinguished Service Cross_..... 18 
(b) Distinguished Service Medal__._. 3 
(c) Legion of Merit___---- nica pen eaeinae 69 
(ad) Oak Leaf Cluster to Legion of 

a a 1 
OS ee ee 148 
(f) One Oak Leaf Cluster to Silver 

iii adiciinetiniiniimndipapenbittien 11 
(g) Two Oak Leaf Clusters to Silver 

ie cteaciahtctitienhaieneni ip etitltinenaftbiiasethdicaitainte 1 
Ci) GE © BERGA) 6. cetanicccncmencne 21 
Sa HI a ristetictcntitince ictal 1,022 
(j) One Oak Leaf Cluster to Bronze 

Ia te a tcc cies 93 
(k) Two Oak Leaf Clusters to Bronze 

Pe a taniabahnn add Riindichimetsaat 2 
Oe a itintaietctiih cstilatetiiislds reumdiincite tase 9 
(mm) Purple Meart............- ——— a 
(n) One Oak Leaf Cluster to Purple 

aaNet iins case hipaa 27 
(0) Two Oak Leaf Clusters to Purple 

Se ee el Ce 3 
(p) Foreign decorations__........__- 29 


This is not a complete list of decorations. 
Others are being added daily. The number 
has been appreciably increased since this 
January 31 tabulation. 

Culled from this list of several hundred 
decorations are these following men whose 
courage has been several times recognized. 

With seven decorations: 

E. K. Rogers, Lutheran, UCLA, three Silver 
Stars, two Bronze stars, and two Purple 
Hearts. 

J. K. Borneman,' Presbyterian, three Silver 
Stars, two Bronze Stars, and two Purple 
Hearts. 

J. E. Duffy, Roman Catholic, Bronze Star, 
six Purple Hearts. 

With six decorations: 

M. E. Utter, northern Baptist, two Silver 
Stars, Bronze Star, two Purple Hearts, Croix 
de Guerre (France). 

P. J. Ryan, Roman Catholic, Legion of Merit, 
Bronze Star, Order of the British Empire 
(British), Medal of War (Brazil), Order of the 
Crown (Italy), Bronze Medal of Valor (Italy), 
(Chaplain Ryan is the newly appointed Dep- 
uty Chief of Chaplains.) 

With five decorations: 

F. M. Arnold, Baptist, Silver Star, three 
Bronze Stars, Purple Heart. 

L. E. Deery, Roman Catholic, two Silver 
Stars, Bronze Star, two Purple Hearts. 

Cc. C. Clemens, Presbyterian, Silver Star, 
three Bronze Stars, Purple Heart. 

Numbered among many of the recipients 
of honors are chaplains who come from mi- 
nority racial and religious groups. We men- 
tion two Negro chaplains, I. N. Hunt, and 
C. S. Hunter, who received, respectively, the 
Legion of Merit and the Purple Heart. Two 
Nisei chaplains, serving in Italy, M. Yamada 
and H. Higuchi, received respectively the 
Legion of Merit and two Purple Hearts, and 
the Legion of Merit. 

It would be an inadequate account of 
heroism that omitted the record of the loyal 
courage of Chaplain A. C. Oliver, Jr.,' deco- 
rated with the Bronze Star and two Purple 
Hearts, who bore stoically the torture of 
Japanese questionings. During his incar- 
ceration in CGabantuan prison camp Chap- 
lain Oliver successfully refrained from re- 
vealing the channels through which drugs 
and medicine were made available to the 
prisoners. He undoubtedly saved many lives 


1 Chaplains Oliver and Borneman were pris- 
oners of the Japanese for 342 years. 
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and the health of others in his camp by his 
heroism. 

As of March 20, 1946, decorations awarded 
to Navy chaplains were as follows: 
ET AE I sin tie Serna caietinip stints natin Meas 
Silver Stars_---- 
Legion of Merit........-- 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal-_--__----_- 
UE Con. a backend bona 25 
Letters of commendation (with ribbon). 20 
oe eee ee 


| 5 mabiatateninzattialesdimaa 108 


The most decorated chaplains are Capt. 
Francis L. Albert, United States Navy, a Bap- 
tist, and Lt. Comdr. William H. McCorkle, 
United States Naval Reserve, a Presbyterian, 
now on inactive duty. Both received the 
Purple Heart and the Bronze Star. Chaplain 
Albert received the Legion of Merit and Chap- 
lain McCorkle the Silver Star. 

In the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the Philippines, and the naval actions around 
Java no corps in the Navy suffered as high a 
percentage of casualties as the Chaplain 
Corps. Of the Regular Navy chaplains three 
were killed in action, three were prisoners 
(nonsurvivors), one a prisoner (survived), 
and one was wounded. Of the Reserve chap- 
lains one was killed in action and one a pris- 
oner (survived). Chaplain Drury states in 
his history of the Chaplain Corps, “Since 
there were 105 Regular Navy Chaplains on 
duty on December 7, 1941, this means that 
7.6 percent of this number became casualties 
in the first months of the war. The total of 
Regular and Reserve chaplains on duty at the 
time of Pearl Harbor totaled 192, of which 
number 5.2 percent became casualties.” 

It would be difficult if not impossible to 
decide which of the Navy chaplains had 
rendered the most outstanding services in 
this war. From the point of self-sacrifice 
Chaplain George S. Rentz would perhaps be 
the most outstanding. After the sinking of 
the United States steamship Houston on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, Chaplain Rentz and several 
others were clinging to and resting on a drift- 
ing pontoon. Seeing that there were men 
without life preservers and that there was 
not room for all on the pontoon, he made 
severa! attempts to give up his life preserver 
to someone else and also his place on the raft. 
Finally his efforts were successful, and with 
the remarks that he had lived most of his life 
and that the others were younger with their 
lives and their fun still before them, he swam 
away from the pontoon and disappeared into 
the sea. 

In building up the strength of the Corps 
to the needs of the wartime Navy and in 
guiding its activities Chaplain Robert D. 
Workman's service as Chief of Chaplains 
(1937-1945) was invaluable. He supervised 
the building of the chapels and procure- 
ment of the materials needed to bring re- 
ligious comfort to the men. The following 
figures reveal the excellent job he did in 
building up the strength of the Chaplain 
Corps: 

September 1937: 








AE EE boc cis tebtiseactcintceiindeets 91 
TT; B; Bel BOO VRscwnnnicnmiininn 63 
TIN i xisen sscsias jsnemencapstsegiteheds aig hein 154 

Aug. 15, 1945: 
i A I sais scsi nicdiancceaimmataaiaiwanit 187 
OU. SB; Meval Deter VO. cwccnccscecas 2, 624 
NG icc anki cteintnd tena 2,811 


Chaplain Clinton Neyman’s work as direc- 
tor of the Chaplains’ Indoctrination School 
at Williamsburg, Va., was highly commend- 
able. 

In the Atlantic and Mediterranean, Chap- 
lain Robert J. White, as fleet chaplain, super- 
vised and coordinated the work of the chap- 
lains making certain that the Navy forces 
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involved in the invasions were not without 
the comforting presence of chaplains. 





(From the Army and Navy Chaplain for 
July-August 1945) 


CoMEINED ARMY AND NAvy CHAPLAIN 
CASUALTIES TOTAL Over 400 


The total number of Army and Navy chap- 
lains who have been killed or missing in 
action; who have died from natural causes 
and/or in line of duty; who are now prison- 
ers of the Japanese; and who have been 
wounded is now 402. An analysis of the 
names gives the following table: 








| Prison. | | 


! 
Killed Deaths! ers of 1 } 
in | (non- | Sane Wounded} Total 
action | battle) ae 
} | | hese 
Se ee ee ee ee eee 
Navy 9 | n| | 28 | 52 
Army... | 68 | 59 | 19 | 204.) 350 
Total...) 7] | 23] 232| 402 
| | } 


' Including 1 missing in action. 


These statistics do not include the follow- 
ing eight chaplains who were prisoners of the 
Japanese but who have been released: 

Navy: Earl Ray Brewster (Methodist), freed 
February 1945. 

Army: John K. Borneman, John J. Dugan, 
Hugh F. Kennedy, Eugene J. O'Keefe, Alfred 
C. Oliver, Jr., Albert D. Talbot Perry C. Wil- 
cox. 

The statistics do not include the names of 
21 Army chaplains who were captured by the 
Germans and subsequently freed 

The office of Chief of Chaplains of the Navy 
has furnished the following list of naval 
chaplains who have died in service or are 
now prisoners of the Japanese as of 1 July 
1945: 


Killed in action (chronologically) (Name, 
denomination, and date): 
Thomas L. Kirkpatrick, Presbyterian, 


United States of America, December 7, 1941. 

Aloysius Herman Schmitt, Roman Catholic, 
December 7, 1941. 

George Snavely Rentz, Presbyterian, United 
States of America, March 1,.1943. 

Anthony James Conway, Roman Catholic, 
July 23, 1944. 

Eugene R. Shannon, Episcopal, March 5, 
1945. 

Fidelis M. Wieland, Roman Catholic, May 5, 
1945. 

Floyd Withrow, United Presbyterian, June 
5, 1945. 

Joseph J. Kobel, Roman Catholic, June 21, 
1945. 

Killed in operational accidents: 

Karl Porter Buswell, Presbyterian, United 
States of America, December 24, 1943. 

Killed in line of duty: 

James William McFall, Presbyterian, United 
States of America, December 12, 1943. : 

Thomas E. Johnson, Methodist, August 17, 
1943. 

Edward J. Robbins, Methodist, July 10, 
1942. 

John F. Robinson, Roman Catholic, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1945. 

Elwin J. Bina, Roman Catholic, March 20, 
1945. 

Victor W. Simons, Reformed, June 13, 1945. 

Missing in action in the Asiatic theater: 

John Joseph McGarrity, Roman Catholic, 
March 1, 1942. 

Earl M. Criger, Congregational, March 18, 
1942. 

Deceased from natural causes: 

Thomas J. Knox, Roman Catholic, March 
21, 1943. 

James Patrick Kerr, Roman Catholic, De- 
cember 7, 1943. 
Henry G. Main, Methodist, June 7, 1943. 
Chaplains detained by the Japanese: 
James Edward Davis, Congregational. 








Francis Joseph McManus, Roman Catholic. 

David L. Quinn, Episcopal. 

Herbert Ray Trump, Lutheran. 

The Army list, with the names in alpha- 
betical order, is also complete up to July 1, 
1945. It is as follows: 

Killed in action: 

Robert E. Alspaugh, January 16, 1944, Italy. 

Ralph A. Antonucci, May 5, 1945, Germany. 

Theodore W. Barron, November 10, 1943, 
southwest Pacific. 

Hoke S. Bell, April 10, 1943, north Africa. 

Charles S. Blakeney, September 1, 1944. 
France. 

Peter E. Bonner, July 28, 1944, France. 

Thomas T. Brady, July 22, 1943, New 
Georgia Island. 

Edward J. Clary, July 15, 1944, France. 

Aquinas T. Colgan, May 6, 1945, Mindanao. 

William S. Contino, March 3, 1945, Italy. 


Anthony E. Czubak, January 22, 1945, 
Belgium. 

Morris E. Day, September 7, 1944, off 
Mindanao. 

Arthur J. Dieffenbacher, July 5, 1944, 


France. 

Neil J. Doyle, July 15, 1943, Guadalcanal. 

Philip B. Edelen, June 10, 1944, France. 

Clement M. Falter, November 8, 1942, North 
Africa. 

Paschal D. Fowlkes, March 24, 1945, Ger- 
many. 

George L. Fox, April 17, 1943, North At- 
lantic. 

Joseph A. Gilmore, June 2, 1944, Italy. 

Alexander D. Goode, April 17, 1943, North 
Atlantic. 

Rollin Goodfellow, December 1, 1942, North 
American area. 

Horace E. Gravely, February 7, 1943, North 
Atlantic. 

Clarence W. Griggs, April 12, 1945, Okinawa 

Clarence J. Hagen, January 6, 1945, Italy. 

Percy E. Haley, November 26, 1943, Bougie, 
Tunisia. 

Edwin W. Hampton, December 18, 1944, 
Belgium. 

Francis E. Hand, October 14, 1942, North 
American area. 

Raymond J. Hansen, June 11, 1944, France. 

John R. Kilbert, October 27, 1944, Germany. 

Clyde E. Kimball, December 19, 1944, Bel- 
gium. 

Rowland A. Koskamp, April 5, 1945, Ger- 
many, in prison camp. 

Joseph V. Lafleur, September 7, 1944, off 
Mindanao. 

Arthur C. Lenaghan, January 7, 1944, Italy. 

James M. Liston, February 7, 1943, North 
Atlantic. 


Lawrence E. Lynch, April 24, 1945, Okinawa. 


Harley R. McDaniel, November 26, 1943. 
Italy. ‘ 

Thomas E. McKnight, February 9, 1945. 
Luzon. 

Ernest W. MacDonald, February 7, 1943, 
North Atlantic. 

Ignatius P. Maternowski, June 8, 1944, 


France. 

Edwin U. Monroe, January 20, 1945, France. 

Owen T. Monaghan, April 7, 1945, Luzon. 

Harry Montgomery, March 3, 1945, Italy. 

Keith B. Munro, August 15, 1943, Southwest 
Pacific. 

James W. O’Brien, October 24, 1944, South 
China Sea. 

Eugene P. O’Grady, November 29, 1944, Ger- 
many. 

Myles F. O’Toole, January 19, 1945, Luzon. 

Clarke V. Poling, April 17, 1943, North At- 
lantic. 

Dietrich F. Rasetzki, July 25, 1944, ETO. 

Thomas H. Reagan, December 18, 1944, Ger- 
many. 

Leo G. Rechsteiner, October 22, 1944, Leyte. 

Valmore G. Savignac, February 7, 1943, 
North Atlantic. 

Thomas J. Scecina, October 24, 1944, South 
China Sea. 





John William Schwer, August 13, 1944, 

france. 

; James R. Shaw, July 30, 1944, Biak Island, 
John R. Steel, June 6, 1944, France. 
Clarence G. Stump, November 21, 

Germany. 

Arvil E. Teem, February 12, 1944, Italy. 
Dominic Ternan, June 19, 1944, France. 
Irving Tepper, August 13, 1944, France. 


Frank L. Tiffany, October 24, 1944, South 


1944, 


Guy H. Turner, May 29, 1943, Aleutians. 

Barrett L. Tyler, March 15, 1945, Luzon. 

John J. Verret, January 8, 1945, Belgium. 

Clarence A. Vincent, March 13, 1945, Ger- 
many 

Eunace A. Wallace, February 16, 1944, Italy. 

Jchn P. Washington, April 17, 1943, North 
Atlantic. 

Quintin M. Wilder, January 15, 1945, Luzon. 

David H. Youngdahl, February 7, 1943, 
North Atlantic. 

Deaths nonbattle: 

Edgar R. Attebery, May 5, 1944, Finsch- 
hafen, New Guinea. 

Thomas J. Barrett, June 4, 1944, India. 

Julius J. Babst, October 4, 1943, Camp 
Irwin, Calif. 

John L. Callahan, February 18, 1944, Camp 
Mackall, N. C. 
Burton H. Coleman, June,6, 1942, Duquoin, 
Il 
Leon S. Drumheller, April 17, 1944, New 
york 
Walter J. Felix, August 5, 1943, Camp Miles 
Standish, Mass. 

Patrick Flaherty, July 19, 1943, Camp Polk 
Hospital, La 

James P. Flynn, July 18, 1943, Wounds in 
Sicily-North African Area. 

Dominic F, Gillespie, March 28, 1944, Nome, 
Alaska. 

Henry Goody, October 19, 1943, Washington, 
D. C. 

Lawrence A. Gough, September 11, 1942, 
Nashville, Ga. 

Roy A. Griffin, December 16, 1943, Bives, 
N. C. 

Raymond L. Hall, April 29, 1942, Albany, 
NX; 

Chester P. Hanson, April 29, 1942, Atlantic 
Area 

Albert McCabe Hart, July 16, 1942, South- 

st Pacific Theater. 

Henry C. Hemmeter, December 9, 1943, Oro 
Bay, New Guinea. 

Frederick B,. Howden, July 1, 1943, in Jap- 

se prison camp, Philippines. 

John P, Hughes, November 4, 1943, Italy. 

Robert H. Humphrey, May 3, 1943, Iceland. 

Arlie G. Hurt, November 28, 1943, Asiatic 
Area. 

Samuel D. Hurwitz, December 9, 1943, Mc- 
Closkey General Hospital, Temple, Tex. 

William A. Irwin, August 3, 1943, England. 

Alfred W. Johnson, October 20, 1943, Let- 
terman General Hospital, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Harry M. Kellam, June 3, 1945, Fort Meade, 
Md 

John W. Kilsdonk, March 5, 1945, Baxter 
General Hospital. 

Dirk Lay, December 1, 1944, Panama. 

Paul E. Loeber, June 22, 1943, Schick Gen- 
eral Hospital, Clinton, Iowa. 

Markus E. Lohrmann, March 6, 1944, Good- 
enough Island. 

Gustav T. Lutz, April 16, 1945, Germany. 

Vaughan H. MacArthur, June 9, 1945, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Patrick A. Maloney, August 18, 1943, Fort 
Custer, Mich. 

Frank L. Miller, May 3, 1943, Iceland. 

John F. Monahan, December 8, 1944, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cuthbert P. Newton, October 27, 1942, Fort 
Dix, N. J. 


Y 
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Richard K. Orr, December 10, 1944, Schick 
General Hospital, Clinton, Iowa. 

Ernest G. Overton, November 13, 1944, Eng- 
land. 

Raymond A. Partee, August 18, 1943, Pacific 
Area. 

Ladislaus A. Polewski, January 29, 1945, 
Ledo Assam, Indian. 

Eugene E. Polhemus, August 11, 1943, Lees- 
ville, La. 

Floyd N. Richert, May 12, 1944, England. 

William N. Roberts, September 20, 1943, 
Maxton Field, N. C. 

Roland L. Rupp, March 17, 1944, Allentown, 
Pa. 

Curtis J. Sharp, January 20, 1943, Camp 
Carson, Colo. 

Paul F. Sharpe, June 7, 1845, Philippines. 

George F. Slater, December 14, 1944, France. 

Gilbert J. Spencer, May 6, 1945, Philippines. 

Ole P. Stensland, April 9, 1945, New Guinea. 

Edgar A. Swann, February 18, 1944, Camp 
Mackall, N. C. 

Joseph D. Taylor, Decem! er 18, 1943, New 
Guinea. 

Andrew C. Thigpen February 13, 1944, El- 
kins, W. Va. 

Kenneth L. Thompson, March 17, 
Southwest Pacific area. 

William H. Turner, March 11, 1944, Milne 
Bay, New Guinea. 

Thurman Vickers, August 14, 1944, Yuma; 
Ariz. 

Louis Werfel, 
Africa. 

Mel E. Wertman, February 23, 1945, Casa- 
blanca. 

Earl O. Widen, June 28, 1944, Hethel, Eng- 
land. 

Oscar A. Withee, May 31, 1945, Georgia 

Jerl D. Zimerman, May 26, 1943, Pacific 
area. 

Detained by the Japanese: 

Herman C. Baumann, Albert W. Braun, 
Ralph W. D. Brown, Richard Carberry, Ar- 
thur V. Cleveland, William T. Cummings, 
John L. Curran, William Dawson, Samuel E. 
Donald, John E. Duffy, Carl W. Hausmann, 
John J. McDonnell, Stanley J. Reilly, Henry 
B. Stober, Robert P. Taylor, Joseph G. Van- 
derheiden, John A. Wilson, Mathias E. Zerfas, 
Leslie F. Zimmerman. 


1943, 


December 24, 1943, north 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THE CASUALTY 
LIST 


The July-August and October-November 
1945, issues of the Army and Navy Chaplain 
contained information about Army and 
Navy chaplain casualties in the recent war. 
Subsequent to the last issue, the following 
corrections and additions have been re- 
ceived from the offices of the Chief of Chap- 
lains of the Army and of the Navy: 

Deaths, nonbattle: Bacigalupo, Andrew, 14 
August 1945, Germany. Bartley, Edward L., 
26 October 1945, New Orleans, La. Clause, 
Albert B., 13 October 1945, Tokepa, Kans. 
Durham, Lucius M., 20 September 1945, Ha- 
waii. Foley, John E., 12 October 1945, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Missing in action: 
Robinson, Eugene G. 


Bradley, Francis E., 
Revised statistics of chaplain casualties 
ARMY, DEC. 7, 1945 

1. Casualties: 
Killed in action, including 12 lost in 
sinking of Japanese prison ships, 
and 1 killed during bombing in 


GG ate he dacsdeneiencn 76 
Deaths, nonbattle, including 3 died 

in Japanese prison camp-_-__--_-- 73 
Wounded in action, including those 

Se) Ica cate chiascscisecncsigpantgun nee 236 
SI tind acide tetn.th-stieeiucetendbaipenpiin tedbiteee- sean 2 


2. Returned to military control, 
German prison camps and from Jap- 
eee 37 
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NAVY, JAN. 7, 1946 

Casualties: 
EN UII i Os crtialtbikitne 12 
Deaths, 
Prisoners of Japanese 5 


NI hela dh anita Anceneensibindhnn ce 30 


Statistics of chaplain decorations 





Congressional Medal of Honor. ..___. sen l 
Distinguished Service Cross_......_- IS 
Distinguished Service Medal 

Legion of Merit €¢ 


Silver Star.......... 7 = 14! Ss 
Oak Leaf Cluster to Silver Star _- 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal 
Soldier’s Medal_.......___- os = 
i {65 2» 
I Oak Leaf Cluster to Bronze Si 87 
Il Oak Leaf Cluster to Bronze Star 
Air Medal_-_..._- a 7 
Purple Heart ah 312 
I Oak Leaf Cluster to Purple # 
Il Oak Leaf Cluster to Purple Heart 
Foreign decorations. ___ 
Individual letters of commendat 
(ribbon) 


1 Data incomplete 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF ARMY CHAPLAINS 
DECORATED IN WORLD WAR II 


Distinguished Service Cross 
Colgan, Aquinas T., Catholic 


7 


Distinguished Service Medal 

Bennett, Ivan L., Baptist; Rixey, George F., 

Methodist. 
Legion of Merit 

Cleary, William D., Catholic; Cohee, Ora J., 
Disciples of Christ; Fenton, Bernard J., Cath- 
olic; Gearhard, August F., Catholic; Higuchi, 
Hiro, Congregational; Hunter, Wayne L., 
Presbyterian; Imrie, Matthew H., Episcopal; 
McGladrey, Marlin W., Methodist; McKnight, 
Alvie L., Baptist (South); O’Brien, Moran J., 
Catholic; Rogers, William J., Catholic; Rese, 
Ben L., Presbyterian; Tange, Irving N., Luth- 
eran; Trickett, Albert S., Methodist. 

Silver Star 

Adams, Marvin H., Methodist; Boyle, Ed- 
ward T., Catholic; Heide, Herman L., Cath- 
olic; Henderson, Benedict A., Catholic; Hoch- 
wold, Earle C., Congregational; Leith, Yoder 
P., Presbyterian; Miller, Raphel H., Disciples 
of Christ; Punda, Raymond A., Catholic. 

Soldier’s Medal 

Johnson, Raymond A., Evangelical } 

ary Covenant. 
Bronze Star 


Due to the fact that nearly 1,000 Bronze 


Stars have been awarded Army chaplains we 
are not publishing this list. 
ADD:TIONS TO LIST OF NAVY CHAPLAINS DECORATED 
IN WORLD WAR II 
Bronze Stars 

Lt. Donald W. Mayberry, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Episcopalian, for meritorious service 
in connection with operations against the 


Japanese enemy on Okinawa, during the peri- 
Od from April 1 to June 21, 1945 

Lt. (jg) Earl R. Brewster, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Methodist, for heroic achievement 
while interned at the prisoner-of-war camp, 
Davao Penal Colony, Philippine Islands area. 

Capt. Francis Lee Albert, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USN, Baptist (S), for merit 
administering to the spiritual welfare and 
morale of naval personnel whose duties were 


rious service in 


in connection with operations against the 
enemy. 
Commander Samuel Beecher Bennett, 


Chaplain’s Corps, USN, Methodist, for dis- 
tinguishing himself by meritor 
ment in connection with operations against 


ious achieve- 
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the enemy on March 20, 1945, while serving 
as chaplain aboard a carrier. 

Commander Alvo O. Martin, Chaplain’s 
Corps, USNR, Congregationalist, for meri- 
torious achievement against the enemy while 
serving as division chaplain during the cam- 
paign for Iwo Jima from January 8 to 
March 16, 1945, and for the rehabilitation 
period from March 17 to September 3, 1945. 
{From the October-November 1945 issue of 

the Army and Navy Chaplain} 


HUNDREDS OF ARMY AND Navy CHAPLAINS 
RECEIVE DECORATIONS 


Whiie statistics of decorations granted to 
the personnel of the other corps of the Army 
and Navy are not available at the time of 
this writing. yet the very high percentage 
of chaplains of both branches of the armed 
services who were decorated for heroism 
and/or for meritorious services indicates 
that few, if any, corps can boast of such a 
record. 

Chaplains have gone with their men to 
the front and have shared all of the hazards 
of war on land or sea. Inspired by the high 
nature of their sacred calling, priests, min- 
isters, and rabbis, have gone beyond the 
ordinary calls of duty to bring comfort, spir- 
itual sustenance, and material help to the 
wounded and dying and to others in need. 
Due to the fortuitous circumstances under 
which the bravery of some men is seen and 
noted while the equal devotion of others 
to duty under similar dangerous conditions 
goes unrecorded, the list of those who have 
been decorated does not tell the full story. 

The time has come when more publicity 
should be given to these chaplains who have 
received the various medals, letters of com- 
mendation, and other awards granted by a 
grateful Government in recognition of un- 
usual services. The lists as furnished by the 
Chiefs of Chaplains of the Army and of the 
Navy follow: 


LIST OF ARMY AWARDS 
Distinguished Service Cross 


Brown, Ralph W. D., Methodist; Curran, 
John L., Roman Catholic; Daniel, Eugene L., 
Presbyterian, United States; Doyle, Neil J., 
Roman Catholic; Fox, George L., Methodist 
(posthumous); Goode, Alexander D., Jewish 
(posthumous); Harrison, Edward H. Protes- 
tant Episcopal; Heindl, Elmer W., Roman 
Catholic; Henderson, Benedict A., Roman 
Catholic; Hoffman, Albert J.. Roman Catho- 
lic. 

Lacy, Joseph R., Roman Catholic; LaFleur, 
Joseph V., Roman Catholic; Maloney, John 
S., Roman Catholic; McGee, Tildon S., Bap- 
tist South; Poling, Clark V., Reformed Christ- 
ian (posthumous); Sampson, Francis L., Ro- 
man Catholic; Washington, John P., Roman 
Catholic (posthumous). 


Distinguished Service Medal 
Arnold, William R., Roman Catholic. 
Legion of Merit 


Andrysick, Timothy M., Roman Catholic; 
Andruskevitch, C. W., Roman Catholic; Brock, 
Laurence M., Roman Catholic; Brown, Jorden 
E., Roman Catholic; Cahill, Cornelius F., Ro- 
man Catholic; Carpenter ?, Charles I., Meth- 
odist; Carroll, Emmitt T., Disciples of Christ; 
Chadwick, Clifford, Episcopal; Chase, Richard 
H., Christian Scientist; Chataignon, Marius 
S., Roman Catholic. 

Dickinson, William H., Methodist; Diebert, 
Ralph C., Evangelical; Dubra, Charles H., 
Methodist; Dzuro, John M., Presbyterian, 
United States of America; Evans, Ferdinand 
A., Roman Catholic; Grimes, Lewis H., Meth- 
odist; Gupton, Bennett L., Baptist South; 
Hajey, John F., Roman Catholic; Higgins, 
George A., Roman Catholic; Hunt, Isaiah H., 
African Methodist Episcopal. 

Joyce, Johnie L., Methodist; Keefe, Anselm 
M., Roman Catholic; Kirker, Frederick, 








* Oak Leaf Cluster. 


* of Christ; 
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Presbyterian USA; Leel, Charles W., W. C. P. 
Episcopal; Lenaghan, Arthur C., Roman 
Catholic; Lyons, Michael J., Roman Catholic; 
McBride, James L., Presbyterian USA; Mc- 
Daniel, Kenneth E., Protestant Episcopal; 
McSween, Allen C., Presbyterian USA; Ma- 
honey, John P., Roman Catholic; Marken, 
DeLoss I., Disciples of Christ. 

Miller, Frank L., Presbyterian USA; Miller, 
Luther D., Episcopal; Millican, Burr, Baptist 
South; Moore, Denis G., Roman Catholic; 
O'Neill, James H., Roman Catholic; Pinkard, 
Calvin M., Methodist; Patterson, James F., 
Lutheran; Propst, Cecil L., Lutheran Ameri- 
can; Ryan, Patrick J. Q@., Roman Catholic; 
Shaw, James R., Disciples of Christ; Sher- 
wood, Gervase G., Roman Catholic. 

Smith, Stanley E., Baptist North; Tier- 
nan, L. Curtis, Roman Catholic; Uphoff, 
Robert A., Methodist; Wareing, Joel M., 
Methodist; Warmouth, Donald L., Methodist; 
Wood, John J., Roman Catholic; Wurm, 
Urban J., Roman Catholic; Yamada, Masao, 
Congregational; Yost, Israel A. S., Lutheran; 
Beebe, Milton O., Methodist; Steves, Charles 
B., Roman Catholic. 


Silver Star 


Alspaugh, Robert E., Methodist; Anderson, 
Isaac M., Salvation Army; Ames, Kenneth L., 
Baptist North; Andrews, Fred E., Disciples 
Andrysick, Timothy M., Roman 
Catholic; Arnold, Frank M., Baptist North; 
Baker, Peter J., Roman Catholic; Barnhill, 
Frederick A., Congregational; Barry, Joseph 
D., Roman Catholic; Boice, William S., Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Bojeun, Arthur J., Roman Catholic; Boyle, 
Cosmas J., Roman Catholic; Brady, Thomas 
T., Roman Catholic; Buchanan, John J., 
Roman Catholic; Burke, Edmund F., Roman 
Catholic; Burkhalter, John G., Baptist 
South; Burr, Dudley H., Congregational; 
Busse, Julius S., Roman Catholic; Carberry,’ 
Richard E., Roman Catholic; Cartee, Clifford 
C., Baptist South. 

Cochran, Robert L., Salvation Army; Con- 
nelly, Edward, Roman Catholic; Connors, 
Edward T., Roman Catholic; Cousins, Law- 
rence E., Diseiples of Christ; Cowherd, 
Charles P., Baptist South; Crane, Emmet 
P., Roman Catholic; Curtis, Theodore E., Jr., 
Latter Day Saints; Dahlen, Johan B., Lu- 
theran, Free Church; Daniel, Eugene L., 
Presbyterian United States; Day, Richard W., 
Episcopal; Deery,? Lawrence E., Roman 
Catholic. 

DeLaura, Anthony F., Roman Catholic; Des- 
mond, Gerald D., Roman Catholic; DeWeerd, 
James A., Methodist; Donahue, Edward T., 
Baptist (North); Ellenberg, Julian S., Episco- 
pal USA; Elmen, Paul H. Congregational; 
Ernest, John E., Roman Catholic; Esser, Jos- 
eph G., Roman Catholic; Farmer, George C., 
Disciples of Christ; Farrell, Mark A., Roman 
Catholic; Fenton, Bernard J., Roman Catho- 
lic. 

Ferguson, Warren E., Baptist (South); Fish, 
James T.. P. Episcopal; Flaherty, James L., 
Roman Catholic; Flynn, Fabian P., Roman 
Catholic; Francis, Charles A., Baptist 
(South); Frith, Clifford F., Baptist (South); 
Gearhard, August F., Roman Catholic; Ge- 
bauer, Paul, Baptist (South); Gorsline, Leon 
N., Baptist (South); Halvorsen,’ Arlin M., 
Baptist (Independent); Ham, David C., Bap- 
tist (South). 

Harding, Russell E., Episcopal; Healy, Jer- 
ome J., Roman Catholic; Heckmann, Carl A., 
Lutheran (Mo. Synod); Heindl, Elmer W., Ro- 
man Catholic; Helsel, Frank E., Lutheran 
(United); Henley. Odus T., Baptist (South); 
Hoehn, Martin C., Roman Catholic; Hoff- 
mann, Albert J.. Roman Catholic; Hogg, Wil- 
liam K., Methodist; Jenkins, Thomas A., Pres- 
byterian USA; Johnson, Allen L., Methodist 
(Colored). 

Jones, James L., Methodist (Colored); 
Kane, Stephen W., Roman Catholic; Keat- 
ing, Denis M., Roman Catholic; Kelly, John 
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A., Roman Catholic; Kenney, James G., Ro- 
man Catholic; Kilbert, John R., Baptist 
(North); Kimball, Clyde E., Methodist; Kirt- 
ley, Edwin L., Disciples of Christ; Koszarek, 
Thaddeus J., Roman Catholic; Kozikowskj. 
Paul H., Roman Catholic; Kusman, Stanley 
J., Roman Catholic. : 

Lang, Joseph M., Roman Catholic; Lehne. 
Christian A., Lutheran (American); Leuchin- 
ger, Bruno, Roman Catholic; Lorenz, Orville 
A., United Brethren; Lynch, Kenny E., Roman 
Catholic; McCleland, George D., Baptist 
(North); McKnight, Thomas E., Methodist: 
Madden, Alan P., Roman Catholic; Maness. 
Ralph E., Baptist (South); Martin, Kenneth 
C., Roman Catholic; Meany, Stephen J., Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Mills, Arthur E., Advent Christian; Mona- 
ghan, Owen T.. Roman Catholic; Murphy, 
Donald J., Roman Catholic; Naylor, Duncan 
N., Presbyterian US; O’Brien, William J., Ro- 
man Catholic; O’Connor, William V., Roman 
Catholic; O’Toole, Myles F., Roman Catholic: 
Paradis, Robert M., Roman Catholic; Parks. 
Louis B., Baptist (South); Potter, Aidan R. 
Roman Catholic; Probst, Reed G., Latter Day 
Saints. 

Quinan, Augustine J.. Roman Catholic: 
Quinn, Gerald A., Roman Catholic; Raines, 
Raymond L., Salvation Army; Raley, LeRoy 
W., Baptist South; Raley, Percy T., Baptist 
(South); Ray, Earl E., Baptist (North); Reed, 
Charles D., Methodist; Reese, Clarence H, 
Episcopal; Reynolds, Frank E., Evangelical! 
and Reformed; Rogers,’ Edward K., United 
Lutheran; Rogness, Burnis M., Lutheran 

Rooney,® John E., Roman Catholic; Scan- 
nell? John W., Roman Catholic; Schilling, 
Charles F., Episcopal; Schweissing, Frank E 
L., Baptist (North); Sharp, Joseph C., Meth- 
odist (South); Sidoti® Anthony R., Roman 
Cetholic; Steffens, Albert C. M., Roman Cath- 
olic; Steinmeier, William R., Presbyterian, 
United States of America; Stohler,’ Edgar H., 
Salvation Army; Sweeney, James P., Ro- 
man Catholic; Taggart, Gerald W., Roman 
Catholic. 

Taggart, William C., Baptist (South); 
Tange, Irving N., Lutheran (United); Teil- 
mann, Gunnar J., Jr., Methodist; Ternan, 
Dominic, Roman Catholic; Tietjen, Ottomar 
H., Lutheran M.; Turner, Guy H., Baptist: 
Tye, John B., Roman Catholic; Utter, Marvin 
E., Baptist (North); VanDeusen, Dayton G., 
Lutheran; Wall, Henry, Baptist; Wick, Gideon 
E., Lutheran (United). 

Yohe, Clair F., Methodist 


Soldier’s medal 


Adler, Bartholomew A., Roman Catholic; 
Albert, John E., Roman Catholic; Barringer, 
John D., Lutheran, United; Bell, Hoke S., 
Methodist; Bennett, Horace R., Methodist; 
Boutwell, Alfred K., Baptist (North); Bren- 
nan, Patrick T., Catholic; Buckley, Albert J., 
Roman Catholic; Culpepper, Charles R., 
Methodist; Duggan, John P., Roman Cath- 
olic; Johnson, James W., Baptist (North); 
McEvoy, James E., Roman Catholic; Morford, 
Elbert S., Methodist; Mroczka, John A., Ro- 
man Catholic; Mullen, William P., Roman 
Catholic; O’Connell, Joseph P., Roman Cath- 
olic; Steffens, Albert C. M., Roman Catholic: 
Williams, Alfred A., Roman Catholic; Zink, 
William J., Roman Catholic. 

NAVY CHAPLAINS DECORATED IN WORLD WAR II 
Legion of merit 

Lt. Fredric P. Gebring, Chaplains’ Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for services with the 
marines at Guadalcanal from September 25, 
1942. 

Lt. Francis W. Kelly, Chaplains’ Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for services with the 
marines at Tarawa, November 1943. 

Lt. John V. Loughlin, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for services with 
Eighth Marines at Tarawa, November 1943 

Lt. Paul J. Redmond, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for services on New 
Georgia, July 1943. 
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Lt. W. W. Willard, Chaplain’s Corps, USNR, 

Baptist, for services with the Second Marines 
t Tarawa, November 1943. 

Lt. William W. Lumpkin, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Episcopal, for services as division 
chaplain, Second Marine Division, October 3, 
1942, to March 7, 1944. 

Rear Adm. Robert D. Workman, Chap- 
lain’s Corps, USN. Presbyterian, United States 
of America, for services as Director of Chap- 
’ Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
from June 1937 to July 1945. 


Silver Star Medal 


Lt. Robert James Cronin, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for services with Ma- 
rine Raiders at Puruata Island, British Solo- 
mon Islands, November 1943. 

Lt. Francis J. Keenan, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for gallantry exhib- 
ited while in the Sicilian invasion, July 1943. 

Lt. George M. Kempker, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for services with ma- 
rines at Bougainville, November 1943. 

Lt. Francis J. McManus, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USN, Roman Catholic, for services aboard the 
U. S. S. Canopus December 1941, Mariveles 
Harbor, Bataan, P. I. 

Lt. Glyn Jones, Chaplain’s Corps, USNR, 
Baptist, for services with marines at Bougain- 
ville, B. S. I., November 1, 1943. 

Lt. William H. McCorkle, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Presbyterian, United States, for serv- 
ices with marines at Bougainville, B. S. IL, 
November 1, 1943. 

Lt. Edmond C. Walsh, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for gallantry and in- 
trepidity while serving aboard the U. S. S. 
Suwanee, while operating off the coast of 
Leyte Island, Philippine Islands, against near- 
by Japanese surface task forces on October 
25 and 26, 1944. 

Lt. Grimes W. Gatlin, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Methodist, for gallantry and intrepid- 
ity in action while serving aboard the U.S. S. 
Franklin on March 19, 1945. 


Navy and Marine Corps Medal 


Lt. (jg) Aloysius Herman Schmitt, Chap- 
lain’s Corps, USN, Roman Catholic. Post- 
humously awarded. . Died during action at 
Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941. 

Lt. (jg) Herbert E. Van Meter, Chaplain’s 
Corps, USNR, Congregational, for rescuing 
companion near mouth of a river near New 
River, N. C., July 20, 1943. 

Lt. James Woodrow Kelly, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Baptist, for courageous service aboard 
a warship during explosion and fire. Feb- 
ruary 1944, 

Lt. Bernard R. Boylan, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, “oman Catholic, for distinguishing 
himself by extraordinary heroism not in- 
volving conflict with an armed enemy in re- 
moving casualties from a burning vessel in 
Finschhafen Harbor on August 23, 1944. 

Lt. Karl E. Zetterholm, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Lutheran, for saving the life of a 
patient he was escorting to the naval hos- 
pital at Jacksonville, Fla. February 4, 1944. 


Bronze Star Medal 


Commander James F. Cunningham, Chap- 
lain’s Corps, USNR, Roman Catholic, for meri- 
torious achievement and gallantry and in- 
trepidity in action while serving aboard a 
battleship in June 1944._ 

Lt. William H. McCorkle, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Presbyterian, United States, for heroic 
achievement in action against the enemy on 
Guam, Marianas Islands, from July 21 to 
August 10, 1944. 

Capt. Robert J. White, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for meritorious 
achievement while serving as fleet chaplain of 
the Lighth Fleet during a period of almost 
continuous offensive operations against the 
enemy of the central Mediterranean from 
November 9, 1943, to December 25, 1944. 

Lt. Comdr. Payl J. Redmond, Chaplain’s 
Corps, USNR, Roman Catholic, for heroic 
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achievement in action against the enemy on 
Guam, Marianas Islands, from July 21 to 
August 10, 1944. 

Lt. John H. Craven, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USN, Southern Baptist, for heroic and meri- 
torious achievement during the occupation 
of Saipan, Marianas Islands. 

Lt. Emmett T. Michaels, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for heroic achieve- 
ment while serving with an infantry bat- 
talion in action against the enemy on Saipan, 
Marianas Islands, from June 15 to July 8, 
1944. 

Capt. Maurice M. Witherspoon, Chaplain’'s 
Corps, USN, Presbyterian USA, for excep- 
tionally meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services while serving 
as welfare and recreation officer on the staff 
of commander Alaskan sector from July 1942 
to August 1943. 

Lt. Comdr. Merritt F. Williams, Chaplain’s 
Corps, USNR, Protestant Episcopal, for meri- 
torious service while serving as chaplain on 
the U. S. S. Wasp during the Solomons cam- 
paign, September 15, 1942. 

Lt. Charles E. Brubaker, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Presbyterian, USA, for meritorious 
service while serving with a Marine infantry 
regiment on the islands of Saipan and Tin- 
ian, Marianas Islands, from June 15 to Aug- 
ust 3, 1944. 

Comdr. Abbot Peterson, Jr., Chaplain’s 
Corps, USNR, Unitarian, for heroic achieve- 
ment in connection with operations against 
the enemy while serving aboard the USS 
Birmingham on October 24, 1944. 

Lt. Gordon A. Michels, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for outstanding per- 
formance of duties with the Marine Corps 
during the battle for Saipan from June 15 to 
July 4, 1944. 

Lt. William C. Neill, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Presbyterian, US., for heroic achieve- 
ment in action against the enemy while at- 
tached to a Marine artillery regiment on 
June 15, 1944, on Saipan, Marianas Islands. 

Lt. Roderick L. Hurley, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Roman Catholic, for heroic achieve- 
ment in connection with operations against 
the enemy on February 19, 1945, as a chaplain 
attached to a Marine Combat team on Iwo 
Jima, Volcano Islands. 

Comdr. Harry C. Wood, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USN, Presbyterian, USA, for outstanding per- 
formance of duty during the battle for Iwo 
Jima, Volcano Islands, from February 19 to 
March 16, 1945. 

Lt. Morton M. Berman, Chaplain’s Corps, 
USNR, Jewish, for meritorious achievement 
during the Okinawa campaign, as Assistant 
Division Chaplain, Sixth Marines, from April 
1 to June 21, 1945. 

In addition to the awards above men- 
tioned other decorations and letters of com- 
mendation have been awarded Army and 
Navy chaplains. If the stories of self-sacri- 
fice and heroism which lie back of these 
awards could only be written and published 
they would make a fascinating book. Here 
is a story that some day should be written. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THE CASUALTY 
LIST 


The July-August issue, 1945, of the Army 
and Navy Chaplain carried a list of the Army 
and Navy chaplain casualties in the recent 
war, The lists printed were from the re- 
spective offices of Chief of Chaplains of the 
Army and of the Navy as of July 1, 1945. 
Subsequent to that date the following cor- 
rections and additions hf&ve been received 
from the offices of the two Chiefs of Chap- 
lains: 


Additional Navy casualties or corrections 

Navy corrections: 

Earl M. Criger, listed as missing in action, 
should be—Died while on duty, from natural 
causes, March 18, 1942. 

James Edward Davis, listed as being de- 
tained by the Japanese, was relased from the 
prison camp on September 24, 1945. 
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Killed in action: 
Francis M. McManus, Roman Catholic, Jan- 
uary 22, 1945, Japanese prison ship 

Herbert R. Trump, Lutheran, December 15, 
1944, Japanese prison ship 

David L. Quinn, Episcopalian, December 15, 
1944, Japanese prison ship. 

Thomas M. Conway, Roman Catholic, July 
$1, 1945, U. S. S. Indianapolis 
Additional names and corrections from Army 

Killed in action: 

Bacigalupo, Andrew, August 14, 1945, Ger- 
many. 

Stanton, Loren L., March 26, 1945, Germany. 

Deaths, nonbattle: : 

Reese, Clarence H., August 20, 1945, Reno, 
Nev. 

Butterbach, Herbert F., August 16, 
Drew Field, Fla. 

Clare, Thomas H., May 26, 1945, between 
China and India. 

Plueger, John H., September 7, 1945, France. 

Detained by the Japanese: 

Baumann, Herman C.; Braun, Albert W:; 
Brown, Ralph W. D.; Carberry, Richard E.; 
Cleveland, Arthur V.; Cummings, William W:; 
Dawson, William; Hausmann, Carl W.: How- 
den, Frederick B.; McDonnell, John J.; Reilly, 
Stanley J.; Stober, Henry B.; Vanderheiden, 
Joseph G.; Wilson, John A.; Zerfas, Ma- 
thias E.; Curran, John L.; Donald, Samuel E.; 


Duffy, John E.; Taylor, Robert P.; Zimmer- 
man, Leslie F. 


1945, 


Revised statistics of chaplain casualties, 
October 1, 1945 
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Baptist, South... _. 15 
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Navy CHAPLAINS KILLED IN WorLD War II 


Thomas L. Kirkpatrick, captain, United 
States Navy, Presbyterian, United States of 
America: Born July 5, 1887, Cozad, Nebr. 
Attended McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. Ordained at Chicago Presby- 
tery, Oak Park, Ill., February 1918. Entered 
naval chaplaincy in 1918. Survived by 
widow, Mrs. Genevieve Kirkpatrick, and a son, 
Thomas Ivan, born September 5, 1932. Was 
chaplain aboard the U.S. S. Arizona at Pearl 
Harbor; died during enemy action December 
7, 1941. 

Aloysius Herman Schmitt, lieutenant 
(junior grade), United States Navy, Roman 
Catholic: Born December 4, 1909, at St. Lucas, 


Iowa. Attended Columbia College, Dubuque, 
Iowa, and North American College, Rome, 
Italy. Ordained by Cardinal Marchetti- 


Salvaggianni, Rome, Italy, December 8, 1935. 
Affiliated with the Archdiocese of Dubuque, 
Iowa. Appointed Navy chaplain June 1939. 
Chaplain on the U.S. S. Oklahoma; died dur- 
ing enemy action December 7, 1941. 

Edward J. Robbins, lieutenant commander, 
United States Navy, Methodist-Episcopal: 
Born April 14, 1896, in Illyria, Iowa. Edu- 
cated at Upper Iowa University and Garrett 
Biblical Institute. Entered naval chaplaincy 
in April 1925. Survived by his widow, Doris 


Edna Robbins, and four children. Was serv- 
ing at the naval air station, Squantum, 
Mass.; drowned while rowing (authorized 


exercise) in Dorchester Bay, July 10, 1942. 

George Snavely Rentz, commander, USN, 
Presbyterian, USA: Born July 25, 1882, Leban- 
non, Pa. Attended Princeton Theological 
Seminary; ordained 1909 by Presbytery of 
Carlisle, Presbyterian Church, USA. Became 
Navy Chaplain in 1921. Survived by widow, 
Mrs. Rebekah K. Rentz, 1186 Laurel Street, 
Berkeley, Calif. Officially carried as missing 
from March 1, 1942 to December 5. 1942. The 
ship on which Chaplain Rentz was serving 
was lost in battle Declared “dead in the 
Pacific theater of action” on March 1, 1943. 

Thomas E. Johnson, lieutenant, USN, 
Methodist: Born August 17, 1908, Burkesville, 
Va. Attended Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. Ordained at Lynchburg, Va., 
in 1934. Member of the Methodist Confer- 
ence of Virginia since October 1929. Entered 
naval chaplaincy July 1938. Survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Ernestine B. Johnson, 930 Carson 
Boulevard, Long Beach, Calif. Announced as 
“missing” August 16, 1942 having been aboard 
a transport plane when the plane was lost 
between Kodiak, Alaska. and Whitehorse, 
Yukon. Announced “as presumed to be 
dead” August 17, 1943. 

James William McFall, lieutenant, USNR, 
Presbyterian, USA: Born June 1, 1901, An- 
derson, S. C Educated at Clemson College, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary. Appointed to 
naval chaplaincy May 1, 1942. His wife, Mrs. 
Gladys A,’ McFall lives at 511 West Main 
Street, Marion, Va. He was on duty with an 
overseas naval construction battalion at the 
time of his death, announced by the Navy 

epartment as follows: “Died by drowning 
in line of duty,” December 12, 1943. 

Karl Porter Buswell, lieutenant, USNR, 
Presbyterian, United States of America: 
Born January 22, 1898, Watertown, Wis. 
Educated at University of Minnesota, Prince- 
ton University, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, and Wheaton College. Former 
pastor at Beverly Hills (Calif.) Community 
Presbyterian Church. Entered the naval 
chaplaincy in March 1942. Survived by his 
widow, the former Ellen Marguerite. Good- 
rich, and two children. Died as results of 
injuries sustained during flight operations 
aboard an auxiliary aircraft carrier, Decem- 
ber 24, 1943. 

Anthony James Conway, lieutenant, USNR, 
Roman Catholic.—Born October 22, 1910, Lost 
Creek, Pa. Educated at St. Charles Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia, Pa. Entered the naval 
chaplaincy June 26, 1942. Parents, Mar- 
tin and Mary Conway, Lost Creek. Assistant 
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pastor, St. Hugh's, Philadelphia. Died dur- 
ing enemy action July 23, 1944, at Guam, 
while serving with the Twenty-second 
Marines. 

John Frederick Robinson, commander, USN, 
Roman Catholic: Born March 6, 1903, in New 
York, N. Y. Educated at Manhattan College 
and St. Joseph’s Seminary. Ordained at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, June 7, 
1930. Survived by parents, John Matthew 
Robinson and Catherine McLellan Robinson, 
165 Seaman Avenue, New York, N. Y. For- 
mer assistant pastor of St. Jerome’s Church, 
New York. Entered the naval chaplaincy in 
October 1936. Former assistant director of 
Chaplains’ Division. Duty at time of death, 
senior chaplain, Staff of Commanding Gen- 
eral, Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force, Pacific. 
Died in an American Airlines passenger plane 
crash near Marion, Va., February 23, 1945. 

Eugene R. Shannon, lieutenant, USNR, 
Episcopal: Born July 13, 1906, Dresden, Ohio. 
Educated at Northwestern University and 
Seabury Western Seminary. He entered the 
naval chaplaincy in September 1942. Was a 
former rector of the Grace Episcopal Church, 
Freeport, Ill. He is survived by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Shannon, Freeport, Il. 
He was killed when the Bismarck Sea was 
sunk near the Philippines on February 21, 
1945. 

Elwin James Bina, lieutenant, 
Roman Catholic: Born December 6, 1908, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Educated at St. Joseph’s 
College and Theological Seminary, Hinsdale, 


USNR, 


‘Ill. Ordained in 1938 by Bishop James A. 


Griffin, Springfield, Ill. Assistant pastor, Our 
Lady of the Angels Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Entered naval chaplaincy March 24, 1943. 
Survived by his mother, Mrs. Bertha Bina, 
13728 Thornton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Died 
in a plane crash between Adak and Tanaga 
(Aleutians), March 20, 1945. 

Fidelis M. Wieland, lieutenant, USNR, 
Roman Catholic: Born April 28, 1901, in San 
Francisco, Calif. Educated at St. Anthony’s 
Preparatory and Major Seminaries, Santa 
Barbara. Ordained June 14, 1928, in the 
Old Mission, Santa Barbara. Former assist- 
ant pastor of St. Mary’s Church and chap- 
lain of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Entered the naval chaplaincy in January 
1943. Survived by two sisters, Mrs. Gertrude 
Cronan, 135 Castro Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.. and Mrs. H. J. Zinns, 125 Baywood 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Died on May 5, 1945, 
as a result of injuries received during an at- 
tack by a Japanese suicide plane on the 
hospital ship U. S. S. Comfort. 

Floyd Withrow, lieutenant, USNR, United 
Presbyterian: Born June 24, 1898, Greenwood, 
Mo. Educated at Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo., 
and Xenia Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. En- 
tered the naval chaplaincy in February 1943. 
Survived by his wife, Mary Scott Withrow, 
and two children, Paul 17 and Elizabeth 21, 
who live at 8137 Kingsbury Boulevard, Clay- 
ton, Mo. Chaplain Withrow died as a result 
of wounds received in an encounter with the 
enemy on June 5, 1945. He was serving 
aboard a battleship. 

Victor W. Simons, lieutenant, USNR, Re- 
formed Church in America: Born September 
3,.1903, Newark, N. J. Educated at Rutgers 
University, Columbia University, New York 
University, and New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary. Entered the naval chaplaincy in 
December 1942. His wife and two children 
live at 190 Rock Road, Glen Rock, N. J. 
Chaplain Simons was killed instantly when 
he was struck by a train while crossing the 
railroad tracks near Glen Rock on June 13, 
1945. 

Joseph J. Kobel, lieutenant, USNR, Roman 
Catholic: Born February 2, 1903, Elmhurst, 
N. Y. Educated at St. Lawrence College, St. 
Anthony’s Seminary, and Fordham Univer- 
sity. Entered the naval chaplaincy in 1943. 
Member of the Capuchin Franciscan Order 
of Roman Catholic priests. Survived by par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Kobel, 30 Os- 
borne Place, Rockville Center, N. Y. Was 





killed June 21, 1945, while serving aboard his 
ship in an action in the Asiatic area. 

Francis Joseph McManus, lieutenant, USN, 
Roman Catholic: Born January 18, 1905, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Educated at Niagara Uni- 
versity and the University of Innesbruck, 
Austria. Entered the naval chaplaincy in 
November 1936. Was awarded the Silver Star 
Medal for heroism during a bombing attack 
on his ship, the U. 8S. S. Canopus, December 
1941. Was detained by the enemy when 
Bataan fell in April 1942. Former assistant 
pastor of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Lorain. 
Ohio. Was killed when the Japanese prison 
ship on which he was a passenger was tor- 
pedoed and sunk January 25, 1945. Survived 
by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard P. Mc- 
Manus, 6907 Hough Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Herbert Ray Trump, lieutenant commander, 

OSN, Lutheran: Born December 4, 1896, Ar- 
canum, Ohio. Ordained at Hope Lutheran 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, June 1922. Entered 
the naval chaplaincy in October 1929. For- 
mer pastor of St. John’s Church at Perrys- 
ville, Pa. Educated at Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Survived by his wife, Mrs 
Stella Trump; and two children, Dorothy 
Mae and Phyllis Ann, who live at 1392 East 
Mound Street, Columbus. Was detained by 
the enemy while serving with the Fourth 
Marines at Olongapo, P. I., in 1941. He 
was killed when the prison ship on which 
he was a passenger was torpedoed and sunk 
in Subic Bay December 15, 1944. 
David L. Quinn, lieutenant, USN, Episco- 
pal: Born March 28, 1897, at Crisfield, Md 
Ordained September 14, 1927, and entered 
the naval chaplaincy in March 1936. Edu- 
cated at George Washington University and 
Episcopal Seminary. Assistant rector of St 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C 
Detained by the enemy while performing his 
duties at the United States Navy Yard, 
Cavite, P.I. He was killed when the Japa- 
nese prison ship on which he was a passenge: 
was torpedoed and sunk in Subic Bay on 
December 15, 1944. Survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Dorothy Quinn, 405 Royal Hawaiian 
Avenue, Territory of Hawaii. His parents 
Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Quinn, live at 311 Chesa- 
peake Avenue, Crisfield, Md. 

Thomas M. Conway, lieutenant, USNR 
Roman Catholic: Born April 5, 1908, Water- 
bury, Conn. Entered the chaplaincy in Au- 
gust 1942. Ordained May 25, 1934, Spring- 
field, Mass. Assistant pastor of St. Bridget's 
Catholic Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Educated at 
Niagara University and Our Lady of Angels 
Seminary, Niagara Falls, N. Y. His father, 
Thomas F. Conway, lives at 1628 Opechee 
Way, Glendale, Calif. Killed when his ship. 
the U. S. S. Indianapolis, was sunk by the 
enemy on July 30, 1945. 

John Joseph McGarrity, lieutenant USNR, 
Roman Catholic: Born April 28, 1905, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Entered Navy chaplaincy June 
24, 1941. Ordained June 10, 1933, by D 
Cardinal Dougherty, Philadelphia, Pa. Curate 
for a number of Pennsylvania churches affil- 
iated with the archdiocese of Philadelphia. 
His mother, Mrs. Ellen McGarrity, lives at 
1553 North Fifty-seventh Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Announced as missing in Asiatic 
theater May 15, 1942. Chaplain McGarrity 
was presumed dead as of January 18, 1946. 





» The Westinghouse Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. 


under 
in the 


Speaker, 


leave to extend my remarks 








RecorD, I include the following articles 
from the April 1, 1946, issue of PM: 


WESTINGHOUSE STRATEGY: BYPASS UE, DEAL WITH 
LOCALS—FIRM HOPES TO BREAK STRIKE; UNION 
HAS CARD IT CAN PLAY 


(By Eleanor Morehead) 


The Nation's biggest remaining strike— 
75.000 workers against the powerful Westing- 
house Electric Corp—is headed for a strike- 
breaking union-busting show-down begin- 
ning today. 

There is no question that the company 
deliberately has sought the show-down, se- 
lected the time for it, and skillfully maneu- 
yered the United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers, CIO, into a position where it 
could not avoid it. 

These recent developments have raised two 
paffling questions: 

How does the company expect to win? 

Why has Westinghouse single-handedly 
held out against its workers weeks after its 
two big competitors, GE and General Motors 
Electrical Division, settled their strikes by 
giving the 1814-cent hourly wage boost which 
UE is demanding from Westinghouse? 

An impartial labor expert who knows what 
has been going on behind the scenes says 
that the answer lies in a curious UE-West- 
inghouse situation which the company has 
pounced upon as a ready-made and legal 
weapon. 

This is it: Some of the biggest and most 
important locals were certified by the NLRB 
as the collective bargaining agents—not the 
international parent union. Only in rela- 
tively recent certifications which cover the 
less important plants is UE named, along 
with the locals, as bargaining agent. 

This means that one minute after Sunday 
midnight, when the existing contract term- 
inates, the company can approach these lo- 
cals with a proposal to come to terms on a 
new contract individually, leaving the UE 
out in the cold. 

Westinghouse is staking everything on this 
chance to deal separately with the locals, 
because it is convinced that many of the 
workers are fed up with the strike and would 
return to work at any wage increase the com- 
pany offers. It figures there are enough of 
these workers who sufficiently dominate the 
locals to force them to bargain separately 
and end the strike. 

If the locals took this action, it would 
indeed break the back of the strike which 
started January 15, and at the same time 
would strip the UE of its collective bargain- 
ing authority. 

But the locals can use a simple device to 
stop the company in its tracks. They can 
agree to negotiate on a contract, and then 
name as their negotiators any or all of the 
UE officials who have been negotiating right 
along and who have held out for the 181% 
cents. 

The union says it isn’t worried. It be- 
lieves that the company not only will at- 
tempt this move, but also predicts, bare- 
knuckled, old-fashioned physical strike- 
breaking, including goon squads, tear gas, 
and guns. 

Westinghouse is firmly convinced its strat- 
egy will work. Every action it has taken 
recently has carefully prepared the stage 
for it: 

On March 2 the company gave the re- 
quired 30 days’ notice of termination of 
contract. 

It withheld its single offer (surrounded 
with conditions and restrictions which also 
had to be accepted without further discus- 
sion) until March 19, and accompanied it 
with an ultimatum that it must be accepted 
by midnight March 31, the hour the contract 
terminates. 

It refused the request of Federal mediators 
to extend the 12-day period before the con- 
tract and ultimatum expired. 

It refused the union's request to withdraw 
notice of contract termination and to con- 
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tinue the old contract until a new contract 
agreement could be reached. 

Finally, on March 22, it refused to continue 
to negotiate or even meet with the union 
and mediators unless its offer was accepted 
in full. 

These tactics were so obviously intended 
to result in a stalemate to be prolonged 
until the contract expired at 12:01 a. m. 
today that the special Federal mediators, 
William H. Davis and Arthur S. Meyer, who 
were appointed on January 22, withdrew from 
the dispute March 22. 

The company can afford to take its time to 
win the fight. The stakes are high: If it 
succeeds, its cheap labor costs will give it 
an important economic advantage over its 
competitors. In the meantime, it is secure 
because the demand for electrical appliances 
and products is so great that there is no 
danger that the other two competitors can 
corner the market. 

Moreover, thanks to the carry-back provi- 
sion of the excess profits tax law, if the com- 
pany makes no profit this year because of the 
strike it will get a refund of $11,200,000; if 
it loses $10,000,000 its refund will be $19,- 
750,000. 


PAY SCALES AND WAGE OFFER FIGURES DON’T LIE, 
OR DO THEY? 


Westinghouse has spent thousands of dol- 
lars On newspaper ads to tell the public that 
its March 19 offer was an 18'4-cent hourly 
increase to each of its employees. 

This is exactly the amount the workers are 
striking for. This is exactly the amount GE 
and GM Electrical Division granted. 

Why, then, Westinghouse asks in recent 
ads, do the workers continue to strike? 

This is why: 

The offer was not 18144 cents. Even the 
company admitted, the day the offer was an- 
nounced, that it was really only 15.1 cents, 
The unions say it amounts only to 9.7 cents. 

The two Federal mediators put the figure 
somewhere between these two. They re- 
ported to the Secretary of Labor: 

“The company’s offer is substantially less 
than 15 cents an hour, though indeterminate 
incentive changes and other variables pre- 
clude accurate analysis.” 

In other words, the “1814-cent offer” was 
substantially reduced by the wage-cutting 
conditions which the company insisted must 
be accepted as part and parcel of the offer, 
without recourse to negotiation or even dis- 
cussion on these conditions. 

Now, what about the company’s claim that 
it pays higher wages than its electrical com- 
petitors and therefore the workers are “being 
unreasonable in expecting Westinghouse to 
settle on the same basis” (1814 cents) “as 
those who have been paying lower wages?” 

A report of the War Labor Board last De- 
cember 29 carries a table of minimum and 
maximum rates paid to women employees in 
nine plants of GE and nine plants of Westing- 
house. Westinghouse minimum rates ranged 
from 5214 cents to 6214 as compared with GE, 
which ranged from 62 to 68 cents. It’s the 
same story on maximum: Westinghouse, 6314 
to 8014; General Electric, 71 to 92 cents. 

Union figures, which the company has not 
disputed, show that GE, before it granted 
the 18!4-cent increase, paid maximum rates 
ranging from $1.30 an hour to $1.54, while 
Westinghouse paid rates varying from $1.15, 
to $1.45. 

Westinghouse boasts of its proposal to de- 
duct 1 cent from its 18'4-cent offer to be 
used toward the elimination of discrimina- 
tory pay differentials for women employees. 
What the company actually proposed was 
that the workers accept this as full settle- 
ment of a WLB recommendation last Decem- 
ber which not only called upon the company 
to eliminate such differentials in an amount 
exceeding 1 cent, but also recommended im- 
proved sick leave, vacation, and other bene- 
fits for women. 

Finally, Westinghouse’s offer did not cover 
all employees. It excluded 10,000 workers in 
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its plant division, proposing a sc arate agree- 
ment for them. 

This agreement was that the company 
would pay these workers wage rates equal to 
those paid by competitors in the same area. 

This proposal is so indefinite, particularly 
in view of the fact that Westinghouse has 
one kind of incentive system, and GE an- 
other, and GM still another, that the media- 
tors didn’t bother to go into details in their 
report to the Labor Secretary, and said only: 

“The company calculates that these 10 per- 
cent of its employees will receive a small wage 
increase, if any.” 

These are some of the reasons why the 
workers are still striking. 





Unilateral Action of Britain in Setting Up 
Trans-Jordan as an Independent State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Trans- 
Jordan was always a part of the Palestine 
mandate. Britain derives her rights as 
a mandatory power from the League of 
Nations. She had no right, morally or 
legally, to set up Trans-Jordan as a sepa- 
rate and distinct nation. She is guilty 
of a unilateral infraction of the mandate, 

The action was taken without consulta- 
tion with the Jewish agency which was 
set up by the mandate as the advisory 
agency in Palestine. 

Trans-Jordan was an integral part of 
that mandate. Britain has again aban- 
doned another obligation under the man- 
date. Trans-Jordan comprised three- 
fourths of the territory of Palestine. 
Under article 80 of the UNO charter 
all existing international instruments to 
which UNO members are parties must 
remain unaltered until trusteeship ar- 
rangements are entered into. 

The treaty signed by the British For- 
eign Office and Emir Abdullah, ruler of 
Trans-Jordan, is utterly worthless. It is 
unilateral and, therefore, unacceptable. 
She probably wants to present this mat- 
ter to the UNO as a fait accompli. 

But the world knows that the nomad 
Bedouins of Trans-Jordan, are not truly 
represented by Emir Abdullah, a mere 
syncophant of Great Britain, in the pay 
of the British Government. 

Britain’s new perfidy means the utter 
exclusion of Jews from the region known . 
as Trans-Jordan. There is a world of dif- 
ference between Trans-Jordan and Pales- 
tine. In Trans-Jordan there is uttermost 
poverty as contrasted with the industry 
and high standard of living, the fine insti- 
tutions of education, the hospitals, the 
sanitation, and the culture of Palestine. 

The Jewish people have never ac- 
quiesced to a permanent partition of 
their promised land. They voted against 
it when the proposal was first made in 
that other infamous white paper of 1922. 
They were coerced into submitting to 
this white paper despite the fact that the 
sphere of the mandate included the area 
both east and west of the River Jordan. 
But never was consent given to a 
permanent separation. 
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. This final separation is not only uni- 

lateral, but is uneconomic and ungeo- 
graphical. Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
present one economic and geographic 
unit as the writers of the mandate meant 
it to be. This unit must be kept intact 
if 300,000 half-starved inhabitants of 
Trans-Jordan are to have a happier pros- 
pect open to them. Without the bene- 
fits of Jewish settlement therein, the 
progress of Trans-Jordan is doomed. 
Britain’s, not the people’s, interests are 
served. 

Under no circumstances should the 
United States recognize the independence 
of Trans-Jordan, nor should any member 
of the UNO and the UNO itself, by any 
act of recognition give sanction to the 
unilateral and illegal violation of a 
League of Nations’ instrument on the 
part of Britain. 





First Cargo of Louisiana Yams Moved 
by Air 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I am proud to herald an unusual 
event of a supe: fleet of Douglas C-47 
planes transporting 10 tons of the 
famous Red Bird sweetpotatoes from 
Louisiana to Chicago, from my district, 
the sweetpotato capital of America, 
under the auspices of J. F. Dezauche & 
Son, Opelousas, La., my home town, 
the flagship of the fleet being piloted 
by J. F. Dezauche, Jr., a member of the 
firm. The Red Bird fleet was formally 
christened by pretty Mrs. Dezauche, Jr., 
and present for the take-off also were 
Mrs. Felix Dezauche, Sr., and Miss Mir- 
iam Dezauche, daughter of J. F. De- 
zauche, Sr., and a host of officials of the 
sweetpotato growers associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, civic clubs, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representatives, em- 
ployees of the firm, and prominent 
planters and leaders in the sweetpotato 
industry in Louisiana. 

J. F. Dezauche & Son have a national 
reputation as being the pioneers in the 
development of the sweetpotato industry 
in Louisiana and the United States, and 
are recognized as the largest handlers of 
sweetpotatoes in the world. With elabo- 
rate ceremonies participated in by our 
famous governor, Jimmie Davis, at the 
State capital, Baton Rouge, La., and 
other public officials, the super air fleet 
landed in Chicago where they were 
greeted by Governor Dwight Green, of 
Illinois, and other officials to whom 5- 
pound bags of the delicious “Red Bird 
Yams” were presented. Full-page pub- 
licity was given the event in the leading 
Chicago newspapers, and the next morn- 
ing J. F. Dezauche, Sr., appeared on the 
morning radio program of the Breakfast 
Club, with Don McNeil as master of cere- 
monies and the same night on the Olsen 
and Johnson stage show, both, in Chi- 
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cago, where Mr. Dezauche, Sr., made a 
decided hit, and I am told by people who 
heard the broadcast here in Washington 
that, if the sweetpotato business should 
get dull Mr. Dezauche can start a radio 
program of his own due to his cleverness 
and wit exhibited on that program. J. F. 
Dezauche & Son in addition to being re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
sweetpotato industry, and large handlers 
and shippers of Louisiana Red Bird Yams 
operated one of the largest sweetpotato 
dehydrating plants in the United States, 
and as a result Louisiana furnished 53 
percent of all the dehydrated sweetpo- 
tatoes used by the armed forces through- 
out the world, and after the end of the 
war we were successful in furnishing 
11,000,000 pounds of this delectable and 
nutritious food to the UNRRA to feed 
the starving peoples of Europe and other 
countries. Mr. Speaker, we now have a 
first-class airport under construction in 
Opelousas, with three 5,000-foot concrete 
runways, and after the same is completed 
I know that Dezauche & Son will inaugu- 
rate a regular cargo airplane service for 
the distribution of Louisiana yams to all 
of the markets of the world. In conclu- 
sion, I wish to say that I am proud of my 
friends and their accomplishments in the 
sweetpotato industry, and since the po- 
tatoes flown to Chicago were on the 
market the day after leaving Louisiana, 
completing the first air shipment of the 
product in the history of the sweetpotato 
industry that, the people of the country 
will have ample supply of yams by air 
wherever and whenever they want them. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in these remarks a copy of the 
newspaper articles of this epochal event, 
which is from one of the daily papers 
from my home town, Opelousas, La., as 
follows: 


YAMS FLIGHT OFF TO CHICAGO MARTS 


Six gaily bannered trucks, loaded with 
19,500 pounds of famous St. Landry Parish 
Red Bird sweetpotatoes, left Opelousas early 
this morning for Baton Rouge, where, with 
appropriate and enthusiastic ceremonies, the 
yams were loaded aboard three huge Douglas 
transports and flown to the Chicago mar- 
Kets. 

This is the first air shipment of sweet- 
potatoes to market, and was staged by De- 
zauche and Son, world’s largest shippers of the 
delicicus Louisiana product, as an advertis- 
ing and publicity boost for the product. 

The potatoes go on sale in Chicago and 
other Midwest stores, with appropriate dis- 
plays; some will be awarded from the stage 
of the Olsen and Johnson show in Chicago— 
with J. Felix Dezauche, colorful head of the 
firm here, taking part in the show—and 
others will be given to the Governors of 
Tennessee, where the caravan refuels, and 
of Illinois, and to other dignitaries, with 
the personal greetings of Gov. Jimmie Davis. 


DEZAUCHE BROADCASTS 


The air flight of the yams will be featured 
on the Don McNeil Breakfast Club broad- 
cast over the American Broadcasting Co. 
networks, Thursday from 8 to 8:40 a. m., 
and Mr. Dezauche will be a guest speaker 
on the program. 

The potatoes are packed in special mesh 
5-pournd bags which are, in turn, packed 
in groups of 10 in special manila bags de- 
signed for the purpose. 

The flight took off from Harding Field 
at noon, after a broadcast at 11:55 a. m., by 
Governor Davis, Mr. Dezauche, and other 
well-wishers. 





The flight is being made in planes operateq 
by the Zimel Air Freight lines, a St. Louis 
concern, with former Flying Tigers fliers 
as pilots. John F. Dezauche, Jr., a member 
of the Dezauche firm and a private flyer, wil) 
copilot one of the planes, as will John Thistle- 
waite, Daily World editor and a former 
Marine pilot. Others making the trip are 
James Bourdier, Opelousas newspaperman; 
E. A. Moise, of the Dezauche firm, and Felix 
Dezauche and his daughter, Miriam. 

The event is being publicized by full-page 
advertisements in Chicago papers, in produce 
journals, and in Louisiana and other news- 
papers. 

Ten 5-pound sacks of the sweetpotatoes 
will bc given away by Olsen and Johnson 
nightly for five nights, and one member of 
the audience each evening will also be 
awarded a $25 savings bond by Dezauche and 
Son. 

In addition to Governor Davis, others who 
took part in the send-off proceedings were 
Louisiana Commissioner of Agriculture Harry 
D. Wilson; Caye Nelson, director of marketing 
and industry, and Dr. Julian C. Miller, widely 
known LSU horticulturist and developer of 
sweetpotato breeds. 

The planes will stop at Memphis, Tenn., 
for refueling, where they will be greeted by 
Mayor Walter Chandler and E. B. Hale, Ten- 
nessee commissioner of agriculture. The 
flight will remain overnight in Moline, Il, 
so as to arrive on schedule at 9 a. m., Wed- 
nesday in Chicago, where Gov. Dwight Green 
of Illinois, and Mayor Ed Kelly will welcome 
the Louisianians. 





Draja Mihailovich 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS: 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter: 


HovusTon, Tex., March 27, 1946. 
Congressman ALBERT THOMAs, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CONGRESSMAN: I am writing this 
letter in connection with the recently an- 
nounced arrest of Draja Mihailovich, Chetnik 
leader in Yugoslavia. The arrest was an- 
nounced by Tito, the Earl Browder of Yugo- 
Slavia. 

On July 15, 1944, I was returning to Italy 
from a bombing mission at the Ploesti oil 
fields, and was forced to parachute into the 
hills of Yugoslavia due to the damage our 
ship (B-17) had suffered from antiaircraft 
fire and fighter attack at the target. Eight 
men out of our crew of 10 were rescued 
from Germans by the Chetniks. For about 
2 months we were concealed in small vil- 
lages, fed and clothed by these people in the 
hills who worshiped the leadership of Draja 
Mihailovich. During this time we traveled to 
the Chetnik headquarters and had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mihailovich. Until we were 
finally liberated we lived in and around the 
Chetnik headquarters, eating food that was 
very precious and scarce. 

The request of these people was that we 
upon our return to America would champion 
their cause, by telling something of their 
resistance against the Nazis as well as the 
forces of communism that were seeking to 
dominate their country under Moscow's Tito. 








It is very probable that I do not under- 
stand all of the circumstances involved, but 
in view of the fact that no less than 500 
American airmen received similar aid from 
this man something should be said in his 
behalf. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM B. HARRELL, ZJr., 
Captain, Air Corps Reserve, 





The President Threatens To Veto Mini- 
mum-Wage Bill Giving Farmers Parity 
Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION T. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, we are told the world is starv- 
ing. It is looking to the American 
farmer for salvation. But, the farmer 
of America is confronted today with some 
desperate situations of his own. These 
are situations created by Government 
and in addition to the usual hardships 
and risks nature provides him. 

The American farmer is confronted by 
rising costs of living and falling profits 
on his own products. He is confronted 
with a strike of 30,000 CIO farm-equip- 
ment union workers who have been idle 
more than 2 months now while the farm- 
ers have been begging for farm ma- 
chinery. The American farmer is con- 
fronted by official plans which will not 
only mean a drop in prices of what he 
sells but will mean their drop to the 
world level. The farmer is confronted 
with orders just issued by the Federal 
Government which limit his use of grain 
to feed his stock. 

In my own district many dairy farmers 
are quitting business because of this sit- 
uation and are sending their cows to the 
slaughter pens. The OPA consistently 
refuses them any adequate relief. The 
Department of Agriculture has dealt Mis- 
souri dairy and poultry farmers a blow 
during this present feed shortage by al- 
locating many thousands of tons of pro- 
teins, 19,394 tons, in March alone, for 
fertilizer for tobacco; 431,556 tons were 
allocated in the Nation at large for the 
same purpose in March, It is little won- 
der that there is a butter and milk pred- 
ucts shortage. The farmer, among other 
things, is still harassed by lack of ade- 
quate farm labor. His sons are still being 
drafted in violation of the Tydings 
amendment which says no farmer should 
be inducted if he can’t be replaced on 
the farm. The President supported that 
amendment when in the Senate. Now he 
fails to enforce it and, in fact, has vetoed 
a bill passed by Congress reaffirming the 
intent of the Tydings amendment. Yes; 
labor on the farm is still scarce. So 
Scarce that 75,000 farm laborers will be 
recruited and brought to the United 
States this year from Mexico and the 
West Indies; 92,000 such workers came 
in 1945, to supplement the efforts of 
122,060 prisoner-of-war farm laborers. 
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Very few veterans are returning to the 
farms, the Department of Agriculture 
reports, because they can make more 
money for easier work and shorter hours 
in the factories. So now what happens? 
Now comes the pay-off. 

The President has sent word to the 
United States Senate, through Majority 
Leader ALBEN W. BarKLEY, that he will 
veto the minimum wage increase bill if 
the Russell-Pace farm parity amend- 
ment is attached to it. Notwithstanding 
this action of the President, the Senate 
adopted such an amendment. I shall 
vote for it in the House. I shall vote to 
override the Presidential veto. 

What is this amendment to which 
the President and his administration 
objects? It is simply an amendment 
which would write the cost of farm labor 
into the parity formula. In other words, 
for the first time, the farmer would be 
paid for his labor which goes into pro- 
duction of the things he sells. The mini- 
mum wage increase bill is advanced by 
the administration to raise the wages of 
industrial workers from 40 cents per 
hour to 65 cents now and 75 cents later. 
But, it leaves out the farmer. The 
farmer would not get anything if the 
President’s views prevail. The farmer 
is being discriminated against in favor 
of the union workers. The farmer is 
being asked to pay more for the things 
he has to buy, and thus to pay for the in- 
creased minimum wages of industrial 
labor, but he is not to get a dime for his 
own labor. His prices are to be held 
down, down, down. How can he make 
ends meet? Oh, the Government prom- 
ises it will pay him a subsidy to keep him 
off relief. But the farmers of this coun- 
try are entitled to more than a sub- 
sistence living. 

If the cost of farm labor is added to 
the price of farm products, would it in- 
crease the price of food in the grocery 
stores patronized by city consumers? 
The administration says yes and, assum- 
ing this to be a fact, refuses to help the 
farmer. What are the real facts? Fact 
No. 1 is that the CIO-PAC, which is mak- 
ing Government policy on this question, 
is wrong. Prices paid the farmer do not 
make food unduly expensive. Just com- 
pare the prices the farmer gets to the 
price of food in the stores. That will 
answer any doubting Thomases. 

Fact No. 2 is that higher farm 
prices would benefit all people. Prices 
paid the farmer determine whether the 
Nation’s income shall be high or low. 
Agricultural raw materials and income 
determine the number of jobs and wages 
which can be paid. We have in our econ- 
omy 9,000,000 business units of which 
3,000,000 are nonagricultural and 6,000,- 
000 are the individually owned and oper- 
ated farms. Our farms have about two- 
thirds of the capital investment in pro- 
ductive enterprise. When war broke out, 
our farms had 10 times the capital in- 
vestment of our steel and automobile in- 
dustries combined and employed 10 times 
as much labor. Agriculture produces 
65 percent of the raw-material income of 
the Nation and the processing of agri- 
cultural products makes up almost two- 
thirds of our manufacturing industry. 
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These and other factors result in agri- 
cultural income being the main govern- 
ing factor in national income. Each dol- 
lar of farm income creates $1 for pay- 
ment of factory pay rolls and $7 of 
national income. This formula has 
been approximately constant since 1921. 
As farm prices rise or fall, national 
income follows close behind. If present 
policy is permitted to continue our na- 
tional income will go down and we will 
have great unemployment. 

The farmers are the lowest income 
group in the Nation. In order that they 
may know where to put responsibility for 
this situation and for the efforts to keep 
them on the bottom, I quote from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of March 239, 
1946, some excerpts from Senate debate 
which throw light on that question: 


Senator BarKtey. I do not rise to occupy 
the time of the Senate in discussing the bill 
or the amendment further than to advise 
the Senate concerning a matter which I 
have been requested to advise it by the 
President of the United States. As we all 
know, the President has repeatedly recom- 
mended minimum-wage legislation. He rec- 
ommended the fixing of the minimum at the 
65-cent figure containedinthis bill. * * * 
But he feels that he is compelled, and he 
has authorized me to say to the Senate, 
that if the Pace amendment as carried now 
in the Russell proposai is adopted by the 
Senate and comes to him as part of the 
legislation which we are now considering, he 
will be compelled to veto the measure. 

Senator Russet. I am a Democrat. I be- 
long to the party of Thomas Jefferson. I 
have always believed in his immortal pro- 
nouncement of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none. That is the essence of 
democracy. We will come to a sorry pass in 
our Nation when the Senate cannot freely 
pass on the merits of legislation unless it 
has been approved by some great political 
bloc in this land and without threats as 
to the course of the Executive if we fail 
to conform to his views. * * * The Po- 
litical Action Committee may take over my 
party but it will not take over the Senator 
from Georgia. My position on this legis- 
lation is absolutely unchanged as a result of 
this message. I shall retain my independence 
of thought and action. * * * The aristo- 
crats of labor have already got theirs. An 
increase of 1814 cents an hour above exist- 
ing wages was selected by the administra- 
tion as a standard, and has been imposed in 
practically every large industrial organization 


in this land. That is not considered infla- 
tionary by those who oppose this farm amend- 
ment. It brings about an increase in the 
cost of steel and every article which the 


farmer must buy. The increase of 18'4 cents 
per hour which went to the highly organized 
labor groups is not inflationary—or so we 
are told by Mr. Bowles and those who would 
slay this amendment, including even the 
President of the United States. I am not 
critical of the increases secured by organized 
labor groups. I am pointing out the injustice 
of confining increases to those who are po- 
litically powerful and am advocating a policy 
of equality for all the underpaid. 


Mr. Speaker, I share the views ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Georgia on 
this problem which so vitally affects the 
farmers of America and the millions of 
starving people abroad who must rely on 
the American farmer to overcome gov- 
ernmental obstacles and come to their 
rescue, as he has been asked to do and 
wants to do, with increased production. 
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Flood Control and Full Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude the following address which I de- 
livered at the twenty-seventh annual 
convention of the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo., Monday, 
March 25, 1946: 


The improvement of rivers and the pro- 
tection of valleys are among the most im- 
portant functions of the Government of the 
United States. 

While flood control was not declared to 
be a national problem until 1928, and while 
a national policy of flood control was not 
adopted until 1936, unparalleled progress 
has been made. Under the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers of the Unifed States 
Army improvements have been constructed 
along the principal rivers and in the prin- 
cipal valleys of the United States. 

The President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief, eliminated all flood 
control and all reclamation and all river and 
harbor works except to protect defense in- 
stallations for the duration to win the war, 
and in October 1943 under War Production 
Board L-41 all priorities for materials for 
dams, flood walls, and other improvements 
were denied. Major floods continued. Lives 
were lost and property was destroyed. We 
sacrificed much in flood control to win the 
war. 

Projects begun were unfinished and it was 
understood that work would be resumed fol- 
lowing the cessaticn of hostilities. 

While construction was halted, the advo- 
cates of flood control in and out of Congress 
were not idle. There was sound planning. 
The Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, 
for construction following the war was the 
largest and most important authorization for 
flood control ever passed by Congress. 


IMPORTANCE 


Rivers are among the Nation’s most val- 
uable assets and are nature’s contribution to 
the progress of people. They are the property 
of the people and should be improved for 
their benefit. Harbors must be kept open. 
Impediments to navigation must be removed. 
Bars must be eliminated. Channels must be 
deepened. People and property must be pro- 
tected from overflows. 

Rivers have shaped the course of history. 
They have played a major part in mythology. 
They figure in fables, legends, and traditions. 

The Garden of Eden, according to the 
Bible, was located in the fertile valley be- 
tween the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. The 
Egyptians worshipped the Nile as a goodess 
and without the Nile there would have been 
no Egyptian civilization. The Romans cast 
offerings into the Tiber and worshiped the 
river that flowed through the Eternal City. 
The East Indians regard the Ganges as sacred 
and to bathe in its waters is a part of the 
religious rites of the people. According to 
the ancients Sharon ferried the departed 
souls across the river Styx. 

Many legends and poems have been woven 
around the Rhine in Europe. The Indians 
of North America called the Mississippi River 
the Father of Waters and worshiped it as 
such. Mark Twain would probably never 
have become famous nor would he have given 
us the delightful story of Huckleberry Finn 
if it had not been for his familiarity with 
the Mississippi River. 
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John Muir, as a young man, said “There 
is nothing more eloquent in nature than a 
mountain stream.” Henry D. Thoreau de- 
lighted in the companionship of rivers. His 
stories of the Concord and the Merrimac 
Rivers are not only entertaining but wonder- 
fully revealing. One of the most interesting 
books of Henry Van Dyke is Little Rivers. 
There is a charm about the brooks and 
streams that are “over the hills and far away.” 


RESUMPTION OF IMPROVEMENTS 


It was appropriate, as we turned from war 
to peace, that flood-control improvements 
that had been discontinued should be re- 
sumed and that appropriations should be 
made for funds that had been diverted or 
impounded for the prosecution of the war. 
Following VJ-day President Harry S. Truman 
recommended deficiency appropriations pri- 
marily for the resumption of flood-control 
work on projects stopped because of the war 
as well as for reclamation and highway con- 
struction. The Subcommittee on War De- 
partment Civil Functions recommended sub- 
stantially the amounts proposed by the 
Budget. The Committee on Appropriations 
did not include flood-control appropriations 
in the bill reported, but appropriations were 
included for Federal-aid highways and for 
reclamation. A spirited contest followed. 
The advocates of flood control were on solid 
ground. A famous victory was won. The ap- 
propriations were made. 

It is essential for the general welfare that 
the norma! public-work activities of the Gov- 
ernment following war be resumed. High- 
ways have deteriorated. Reclamation is 
essential for the production of food, and 
improvements on rivers imperative to pro- 
tect lives and property. 


AUTHORIZATION BILL 


The problems of flood control are not static. 
They are continuous and progressive. Floods 
occur along some rivers one year and along 
other rivers in other years. Many surveys 
and studies have been made, but reports on 
all rivers and streams have not been sub- 
mitted. Reviews in the light of recurring 
floods are often required. Annual authoriza- 
tions certainly in normal times are in order. 
After a lapse of 2 years additional authoriza- 
tions are now imperative. Reports have been 
submitted where projects should be author- 
ized since the passage of the last flood con- 
trol act. 

The Committee on Flood Control has an- 
nounced that hearings on an authorization 
bill for 1946 will begin on April 8. It is 
planned to report and to pass before the ad- 
journment of Congress an adequate author- 
ization bill. 

PUBLIC WORKS 


Public works are required for the normal 
functions of the Government. Flood control 
improvements are necessary in normal times. 
But public works should be increased when 
there is slack in private construction. There 
should be adequate plans for sound Federal, 
State, and local works to stimulate employ- 
ment in periods of depression. In prosperous 
times construction accounts for some 15 per 
cent of the national income. 

The United States is determined to profit 
by the depression following the First World 
War and by the great depression following the 
crash of 1929. We have in mind the mistakes 
to provide in time for employment. There 
must be no repetition of work relief. There 
must be no projects where the benefits do not 
exceed the costs. It is essential that there 
be an adequate shelf with adequate plans for 
flood control and other public works, not only 
for the normal functions of the Government, 
but for periods of crisis and of unemploy- 
ment. 

Economic dislocations in at least portions 
of the country occur annually. It is the 
part of statesmanship to provide in advance 
to prevent the distress and unemployment of 
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depressions. Public works should be 
thoroughly considered. Plans should be 
ready. The projects should be sound. Con. 


“struction should be capable of being ex. 


panded and enlarged to stimulate employ- 
ment in periods of distress. Private con- 
struction must go on, but there is a proper 
place in our economy for public construc- 
tion. 

The Committee on Flood Control there- 
fore plans to include in the flood control bij)! 
of 1946 additional authorizations in all of the 
principal regions of the United States, and 
the committee will continue the policy of ap- 
proving only such additional projects as are 
favorably recommended by the Chief of Engi- 
neers where the benefits exceed the costs. 


WASTED OPPORTUNITY 


Congress provided for reconversion. It was 
essential to turn from the destruction of war 
to the construction of peace. There was an 
unequaled and a marvelous opportunity for 
production following the war. Prosperity 
awaited management and labor. Unfor- 
tunately the plans for reconversion were 
thwarted. Strikes ensued. Production has 
been halted. Losses that cannot be replaced 
have occurred, The public has suffered. Dis- 
cord supplanted cooperation. Strife and 
strikes prevented production. The Ameri- 
can people suffered. Strikes have resulted in 
economic chaos. 

The ball was muffed. Mistakes were made. 
Strike followed strike to obtain increased 
wages. Increased wages were encouraged but 
increased prices were denied. The policy wes 
utterly unsound. Ceilings have been in effect 
under price administration. The American 
people have been assured that the prices were 
reasonable and that the ceilings were fair. 
Wage increases were not only encouraged but 
they were approved with the announcement 
that the manufacturers would absorb the in- 
creases. Prices remained. Price control ob- 
tained. Strike followed strike. Discord fol- 
lowed discord. Production stopped. 

Economic chaos has obtained for four valu- 
able months. The civilian population of the 
United States has been denied essential re- 
quirements. The farmer has been denied 
equipment to produce food not only for the 
United States but for the starving millions 
of other lands. He was denied equipment 
during the war. He recognized that war must 
come first. The housekeeper did without 
washing machines and refrigerators. Priori- 
ties for war had deprived the farm and home 
of essentials and of comforts. It will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to recoup from the 
billions and billions of losses resulting from 
the strikes of the past 4 months. We have 
wasted the opportunity for the greatest 
peacetime production ever known. A bigger 
piece of pie is impossible without baking a 
bigger pie. Increased wages must be followed 
by increased prices. The public must, and 
inevitably will, foot the bill. 


STRIKES 


In the nineties, and again following the 
twenties, the Government intervened to re- 
strain the selfish and irresponsible exercise of 
vast power by management and by capital. 
The Utility Act and the Securities Ex- 
change Act were passed. Capital rode to a 
fall. Today the exercising of unprecedented 
power by labor organizations threatens to de- 
stroy a helpless public. Labor is riding to a 
fall. 

While I favor collective bargaining, the 
public must be protected. The effect of 
strikes upon the great mass of the people is 
paramount. The strike is a weapon, but it 
can be a dangerous weapon, and when dan- 
gerous its use should be restricted. Strikes 
have now reached the point where there is 
not only serious injury to the public economy 
but I emphasize that the public is being de- 
prived and that the public is making sacri- 
fices that the public ought not to be called 
upon to make. 








It is time for action. It is time for the 
Congress to assume and to exercise our re- 
sponsibilities as the representatives of the 
many rather than the spokesmen of the few. 
The country demands that economic chaos 
cease and that order and production, includ- 
ing the production of farm equipment, farm 
machinery, and household necessities, be 
restored. 

We have had enough of public debate. We 
have had enough of public discussion. The 
Case bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Nothing better has been proposed 
either by management or labor. That bill is 
now pending in the Senate. While not a 
perfect remedy for indefensible strikes and 
strife, in the public interest the Case bill 
should be promptly passed by the Senate sub- 
stantially as it passed the House. It will 
bring new hope to an ignored and neglected 
public. 

LOSSES 

Opportunities neglected seldom return. 
There was never such an opportunity for 
free enterprise to succeed and to promote the 
public welfare as followed VJ-day. All of 
the essentials for prosperity and for full 
employment were present. War controls 
were fast being eliminated. Appropriations 
by the Federal Treasury for construction 
were negligible. There were all the funda- 
mentals of prosperity under the competitive 
system. Savings were the largest and the ac- 
cumulation of money was the greatest in the 
history of the country. There was the great- 
est productive organization and the great- 
est producing capacity in this or any other 
country or in this or any other age. There 
were more trained workers than ever before. 
The need for civilian goods was unprece- 
dented. The demands were most urgent. 

The short-sightedness of both manage- 
ment and labor has set back the wheels of 
industrial progress and reconversion. It is 
not too late to go to work. It is time for co- 
operation. It is time for the Congress of the 
United States, as the representatives of the 
many rather than the spokesmen of the few, 
to see that selfishness in both management 
and labor ceases and that the American peo- 
ple receive the too-long-delayed considera- 
tion to which they are entitled. 

We may not recoup the staggering losses of 
the short-sightedness of Government, man- 
agement, and labor in the past 4 months, but 
we can at least undertake to correct the 
mistakes that all now see have prevented not 
only reconversion and production but have 
resulted in staggering losses that may pre- 
cipitate sooner than expected widespread un- 
employment. ' 


REGIONAL AUTHORITIES 


The agitation for regional authorities was 
on during the consideration of, and at the 
time of the passage of, the Flood Control Act 
of December 22, 1944. A Missouri Valley Au- 
thority was urged. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority was cited in behalf of a Missouri 
Valley Authority. I insisted then, as I main- 
tain now, that rivers and river valleys are 
different. There are no arid regions along 
the Tennessee River. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is primarily a power project. The 
outstanding flood-control problem in that 
valley is at Chattanooga. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority will not provide for its solu- 
tion. Congress included in the Flood Control 
Act of 1941 a project for the protection of the 
city of Chattanooga. The problem of the 
upper Missouri is reclamation and power. 
The problem of the lower Missouri is flood 
control and navigation. Reclamation under 
the Bureau of Reclamation and flood control 
under the Corps of Engineers are authorized 
along the Missouri in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. It is now time for agitation and 
a to cease and for construction to 
pein. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


The chief objection to a general adoption 
cf regional or valley authorities has to do 
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with the probable effect on the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the War Department and conse- 
quently on the state of national defense. 
Authorities plan to use their own engineers. 
The Corps of Engineers would thus be de- 
prived of their traditional means of obtaining 
training and experience in peace for its vital 
tasks in war. It was no accident that in 
World War II many of the outstanding engi- 
neering accomplishments as well as the mira- 
cles of advance and supply of the United 
States Army were achieved by the Army engi- 
neers. A Jong list of high-water fighters won 
distinction in the war theaters. 

The present Chief of Engineers, Lt. Gen. 
R. A. Wheeler, rendered conspicuous and val- 
uable service in Iran and India. Maj. Gen. 
R. W. Crawford, president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, went to Egypt in Jan- 
uary 1942 as commanding general, Services 
of Supply in the Middle East. Later he 
was in charge of the administration of sup- 
ply and transportation under Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Maj. Gen. Thomas B. Lar- 
kin, deputy commanding general and chief 
of communications zone in the European 
theater was for many years engaged in 
river and harbor work. Lt. Gen. John C. H. 
Lee, chief of supply on the staff of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Deputy Comman- 
der in Chief was an outstanding district and 
division engineer for years. Maj. Gen. Donald 
H. Connolly built the Russian supply base in 
Iran. Maj. Gen. Daniel Noce trained the 
amphibian engineers who took part in the 
European and Pacific invasions. Maj. Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick built the Ledo Road. Maj. 
Gen. William Hoge constructed the Alaskan 
highway and was the first to bridge the Rhine 
in the European invasion. Lt. Gen. Daniel 
I. Sultan was the commander of the Ameri- 
can forces in Burma. 

The Corps of Engineers has a background 
and experience in river control and river im- 
provement unequaled in the world. They 
have planned, they have built, and they have 
operated all of the flood-control programs for 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, the White, the Red, 
and many other rivers. When we have a 
Corps of Engineers of this type at our dis- 
posal it simply does not make sense not to 
use them. 


RECLAMATION 


Nor do EI see why the Reclamation Bureau 
of the Department of the Interior should not 
carry on with its outstanding record of rec- 
lamation projects accomplished for the Gov- 
ernment since 1902. It has demonstrated its 
worth. It should not be scrapped. 


NOT USED 


Neither the Corps of Engineers nor the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation have been used by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. There have been 
duplications. The taxpayers footed the bill. 
I mention other duplications. The Soil Con- 
servation and the Forest Service, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, are doing work in 
other parts of the country that is being dupli- 
cated by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


SOCIAL PLANNING 


The authorized project for the Missouri 
River, however, does not include any social 
or cultural planning. They are not synony- 
mous with flood control and land reclama- 
tion. There are some things a community 
can do for itself far better than the Govern- 
ment can do for it. There are some things 
that a community should do for itself if it is 
to retain its strength and its initiative. The 
community can do better social and cultural 
planning for itself than the Government can 
do for it. 

One other reason why I oppose valley au- 
thorities is that the opportunity for using 
funds appropriated by Congress for social 
planning obtains. The language of the au- 
thorizations for valley authorities is 
couched in such terms that social planning 
is most inviting to those who would remake 
and reform the country. I believe in social 
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planning, but I oppose it when it results in 
one pattern for all communities. 


CAUTION 


As I have indicated, the authorizations in 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 are for post- 
war construction. Materials are scarce, labur 
is scarce, but we must provide for the func- 
tioning of the agencies disrupted by war. 
While the needs for works are great, the tax- 
payers are entitled to a dollar’s worth of effi- 
cient construction for every dollar expended. 
Labor is not only scarce, but it is high. I am 
not disturbed if flood-control construction 
does not reach its stride for the next 12 
months, There is ample work for all now 
who desire employment. In a year or two 
the situation will become normal. The need 
for employment will be greater. The time to 
expand the program and the time actually 
to construct under appropriations made will 
be when there is greater need for employment 
than today. 

PRIORITIES 

Slogans sound well, but often they cannot 
stand critical examination. Veterans by the 
millions are returning to civilian life. They 
are not the same as when they left home. I 
do not condemn them for not going to work 
the day after they are discharged. They have 
been in camps. They like to be in town. 
There is a tendency to locate in the city. 

There is a need for housing, but there has 
not been such a great increase in the popu- 
lation of the country or in the need for hous- 
ing as many contend. We have provided for 
housing for our veterans. We have given 
them priorities. We are arranging for them 
to attend school and college. We have ex- 
panded our housing facilities. No country 
has ever been more generous than the United 
States with its veterans. 

There are those who believe in state control 
and state regimentation. There has been a 
lack of production of lumber and materials. 
There is a scarcity of houses. It is insisted 
that ceilings and priorities will result in in- 


creased housing, especially for veterans. 
There is a place for housing. I favor ade- 
quate housing for our returning soldiers, but 
a soldier wants a job. Jobs mean employ- 
ment. Jobs are synonymous with work. 
There must be furniture, stoves, and refrig- 
erators in the house when it is built. There 


must be equipment on the farm. 

I repeat that I am for housing, but it is my 
view that increased production of lumber 
and materials and the stopping of the export 
of lumber and materials will contribute a 
lot more to adequate housing than priorities 
and control of prices and ceiling prices on 
existing or new houses. 

I utter a word of caution. It would be un- 
wise, in my judgment, to provide that any 
construction and any material have a priority 
over the materials needed for the protection 
of the lives of the people of the United States. 
There is no occasion to subordinate the re- 
quirements for flood control to the require- 
ments for housing or any other purpose. We 
must be on guard. There must be no infla- 
tion. But supply and demand still cut a 
figure and production is still more important 
than control and regimentation. The ly 
is not priorities, but it is the procuction 
more steel rather than 





more lumber and 
short-sighted policies of priorities 

It is time now to build. It is time now to 
Produce, and we cannot build unless we do 
produce. Reconversion will be further de- 
layed and rehabilitation will be hindered by 


the continuance of unnecessary 
sighted controls. I am for the rehabilitation 
of other peoples and of other lands, but 


and short- 


America has given more and has sacrificed 
more to win the war than any other nation 
With me the rehabilitation of America comes 
first. 
MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
As I have said, the authorizations in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 are for postwar 
construction. Employment is one of the most 
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important and at the same time one of the 
most difficult of public problems. There is a 
place for public works and there is a place 
for private works. 

But employment is not the sole responsi- 
bility of the Government. It is not the 
obligation of the Government to guarantee 
employment. It is the responsibility to pro- 
mote employment and to promote it in our 
free competitive enterprise system. It is most 
important to remove the causes of unem- 
ployment and to remove the causes of de- 
pression. I maintain that the removal of 
the cause is more important than appropria- 
tions for spending to relieve unemployment. 

We have heard much about full employ- 
ment in these postwar days. There are those 
who insist that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to assure every citizen a job. The vice 
of the program for Government full employ- 
ment is that it leads to state socialism. The 
vice is that if the citizen is not employed in 
private industry, an expenditure or invest- 
ment will be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide a job. 

With the scarcity of labor that now obtains 
and with strikes that ignore the welfare of 
the public, I know of nothing that would so 
undermine the foundations of the Republic as 
for Congress to pass a law that would assure 
every citizen, whether qualified or not, 
whether worthy or not, whether he is on 
strike or not, that the Government would 
provide him with employment. He would not 
be encouraged to retain his job. He would 
not be encouraged to return to his job. 

I believe in sound public construction and 
I favor legislation to promote employment. 
I oppose deficit spending. I believe in a 
balanced public budget. I oppose state 
socialism. Jobs for all isa misnomer. Some 
workers are seasonal. Some work only a part 
of the year. There are always frictional 
workers. There are those who go from one 
job to another. But I favor promoting em- 
ployment among all of the people in all parts 
of the country. Employment is important; 
but there is something more important even 
than a job. All are given an opportunity to 
work in Russia, but the standard of living is 
low. Mussolini provided for jobs for all. 
Hitler provided for work for all. But the 
Italians and the Germans had to work where 
they were told, when they were tcld, and for 
compensation fixed by the state. 

Congress has passed legislation to cushion 
depressions. We have guaranteed bank de- 
posits. We have provided for the supervision 
of stocks. We have passed the Securities 
Exchange Act and the Utilities Act. We 
have provided for agricultural loans. We 
, have provided for home loans. We must 
provide against the day of unemployment and 
of depression, but the provisions must be 
sound. An adequate backlog of sound public 
works capable of expansion and ready for 
construction is the best insurance that I 
know of to prevent continued unemployment. 
It will be either socialism or private enter- 
prise in the days that are ahead. We have 
conquered Germany and we have conquered 
Japan. We have destroyed the attacks upon 
America from the front. Is it possible now 
that the germs of the disease that we have 
overcome will destroy the American system? 

We might as well*be frank. The conflict is 
on between socialism and free enterprise. 
America has arrived at the fork of the road. 
This generation must determine the way we 
are to go. 

Under private enterprise every citizen en- 
joys the privilege of shaping his own destiny. 
The Government promotes his right to work 
out his own destiny. But at the same time 
the Government guarantees freedom. When 
the Government guarantees economic secu- 
rity it destroys thrift, self-respect, self- 
denial, self-reliance. It destroys initiative. 
I believe that the trend toward socialism and 
communism in the rest of the world will be 
definitely checked in the United States, and 
I believe that our system of free enterprise 


will be preserved. .We might as well recog- 
nize the situation. We are either for or 
against that system. For my part, Il am ready 
to stand up and be counted. I am deter- 
mined not to exchange the freedom transmit- 
ted to us by our forefathers for a mess of 
socialistic pottage. 

We hear a lot about security. It is time 
for us to hear more about courage and about 
initiative. When Patrick Henry said, “Give 
me liberty or give me death,” he was think- 
ing of something much dearer than mere 
security. He was thinking of something 
vastly more important than employment. 
He was thinking cf freedom. He was speaking 
of liberty. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were not seeking mere 
security when they landed at Piymouth 
Rock. They were dreaming of something 
more important than security. As they 
thought of the tyranny they had left behind 
in the Old World they dreamed of liberty and 
freedom sought by them in the New World. 
They sacrificed security under tyranny for 
liberty and freedom in America. 

George Washington was president of the 
convention that framed the Constitution. 
During the deliberations there were many 
discussions and there was often much wran- 
gling. Just back of the chair there was a 
painting of the sun as it appeared above the 
horizon. Differences often threatened to 
break up the Convention. 

But when the Constitution was finally 
signed Benjamin Franklin, 83 years of age, 
who had been a great stabilizing force in the 
convention, arose and said: “I have looked 
upon that painting again and again. I have 
wondered whether it is a rising or a setting 
sun, but I now know that it is a rising sun.” 

For 157 years the rising sun of freedom 
has shone on America. It is for this gen- 
eration to see that the sun has brought 
to America the highest standard of living 
and the greatest measure of freedom known 
in all history, and that has seen America grow 
from a few struggling colonies along the 
Atlantic seaboard to the mightiest of all 
nations does not set, and above all, it is for 
this generation to see that the light of liberty 
does not go out. 

Jvst before the battle of Trenton during 
the Revolutionary War and just before the 
fateful crossing of the Delaware River at 
midnight when, through the tented bivouacs 
the rumblings of the elements could be heard 
with the chilling blasts, George Washington 
stood stalwart and stately among the clashing 
forces of desperation and said: 

“We are on the eve of a most important 
battle. The destiny of the colonies depends 
upon its result. Put none but Americans on 
guard tonight.” 

In the contest between state socialism and 
free enterprise we must put none but 
Americans on guard. 





A Tribute to Lt. Winston Gerald Emert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many brave men in America who did not 
go to war. They stayed home and con- 
ducted their businesses, applied their 
trades, followed their professions. 

They also stayed at home and hoped 
and prayed for the safety and return of 
their loved ones, some of whom did not 
return. One of these men is an out- 
standing constituent of mine—Frank 
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Emert, editor of the Omak Chronicle, in 
the Okanogan country in the State of 
Washington. His only son, Winston, was 
reported missing in action on a bomb- 
ing raid during a critical time in the war, 

I knew Winston Gerald Emert. No 
finer young American wore the uniform 
of our great Nation. 

I am putting the following news article 
into the REcorD, for I feel that it may be 
of value and comfort to many other 
fathers who may read it and who have 
had a similar grief to face: 


STATE PRESS CLUB HONORS OMAK MAN 


Award of first prize for feature writing in 
the State of Washington in a weekly news- 
paper, during 1945, was made to Frank §., 
Emert at the annual awards dinner of the 
Washington State Press Club in Seattle, Fri- 
day evening, for a feature published in the 
Chronicle entitled “His Star Has Turned to 
Gold.” 

James McCain, president of the University 
of Montana, was guest speaker, and Werner 
A. Rupp, publisher of the Aberdeen World, 
presented the awards. 

First prize in news writing was won by 
Dorothy Gilbert, of the Richland Villager, 
and first in editorial writing by M. R. Alex- 
ander, of the Winlock News. 

Other winners in the weekly newspaper sec- 
tion were: Reporting—second, John L. Four- 
nier, Kent News-Journal; third, Virginia 
Young, Chelan Valley Mirror. Editorial writ- 
ing—second, Mrs. Hill Williams, Pasco Herald: 
third, Don T. Miller, East Wenatchee Journal. 
Feature writing—second, S. H. Lewis, Lynden 
Tribune; third, Mrs. Hill Williams, Pesco 
Herald. 

The prize-winning article adjudged by the 
club as the best example of excellence in 
feature writing in a weekly newspaper dur- 
ing the year was written by Emert as he sat 
at his desk looking at a message just received 
from the Secretary of War announcing that 
his son, Lt. Winston G. Emert, was killed in 
an aerial battle over Hungary the morning of 
July 7, 1944. 

It follows: 


“HIS STAR HAS TURNED TO GOLD 


“(A tribute to Lt. Winston Gerald Emert by 
his dad) 


“Dead! Dead—they tell me. Dead—the 
lad whom I so proudly held in my arms only 
a few short years ago—who gave me my first 
thrill of fatherhood. 

“Dead? 

“It is not so! Spirits like his never die. 

“I see him still as he accompanied me along 
the streets of Omak, as he cheerfully toiled 
on the Chronicle, as he represented his high 
school in debate, as he served as superintend- 
ent of his Sunday school. 

“I hear his voice in a room at the Univer- 
sity of Washington pleading for me to give 
my written consent to his voluntary enlist- 
ment to help fight the Nation's battles in the 
skies. 

“I hear his reassuring words as he left for 
camp—'I’ll be all right, Dad, I'll be all right.’ 
And I think—how true, how true. 

“T see him as he proudly wore his naviga- 
tor’s silver wings. I hear his voice as he 
told me about the planets, the constellations 
and galaxies in God’s great universe. Then 
I think how his life shines out as bright as 
Sirius. 

“I see him charting the course of a Liber- 
ator across the Atlantic. I see him on the 
morning of July 7, 1944, as he again volun- 
teered—that time to take the place on a 
mission over Germany of a comrade who was 
ill. That was to be expected of him. Like 
the spirit of the great Galilean Navigator 
whom he followed, he was willing to bear the 
cross. 

“No; he is not dead. He has received a 
finer sextant, a perfect ship, and charted his 








course to a better world, where his ears per- 
haps are now attuned to the music of the 
spheres that he studied. 

“And his earthly star has not fallen. It 
has been purified and made permanent. His 
star has turned to gold!” 





An Answer to Walter Winchell’s New 
Smear Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


o 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 8, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, in No- 
vember 435 Congressmen will be elected. 
Certain individuals and organizations 
desire to defeat many of the present 
Members of Congress; to elect those who, 
they think, will be subservient to their 
wishes. ; 

Walter Winchell spearheads the pres- 
ent drive to undermine the confidence of 
the people in their chosen Representa- 
tives, to destroy the people’s confidence 
in the Congress. One of these organi- 
zations, the press announces, has a cam- 
paign fund of some $6,000,000. The PAC 
and Winchell, as well as certain publica- 
tions, made a similar effort to destroy the 
people’s confidence prior to the 1942 elec- 
tion. They did not succeed. 

After the election, Winchell asked 
over a Nation-wide hook-up, and I quote: 

How about the voters going after those 
other saboteurs who landed in Congress? 


Winchell knew there were no saboteurs 
in Congress, but deliberately sought by 
his question to make the people believe 
that in some congressional districts they 
had chosen as their representatives sabo- 
teurs, enemies of our country. 

Winchell, who prides himself upon his 
so-called fearlessness, his claimed 
sources of secret information, his ex». 
posing of wrongdoers, was as silent as 
the grave concerning the activities of a 
secretary of his sponsor, Jergens, who 
aided a saboteur. 

You may remember that during the 
war eight German saboteurs landed on 
the Atlantic coast from a German sub- 
marine. They were apprehended. Six 
of them were executed. Jergens had a 
private secretary who aided one of those 
saboteurs, an enemy of our country, in 
his efforts to aid the German armed 
forces. She was apprehended and, when 
confronted with the evidence, admitted 
her guilt, was convicted of misprision of 
treason, and sentenced to prison. Win- 
chell did not publicize the facts. Had 
the secretary or Jergens been a Member 
of Congress, you would have heard much 
about that incident. 

Over a Nation-wide hook-up on March 
17, among other things Winchell said: 

Veterans’ organizations representatives got 


a verbal slap in the face from Congressman 
CLare E. HorrMan, of Michigan. 


Then Winchell charged that I said: 


Veterans are the same old Americans they 
were before the war, selfish and greedy still as 
they were before the war. 
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And Winchell added: 


Isn’t it a little bit early to be slapping the 
faces of war veterans? 


Winchell was referring to a colloquy 
which took place on March 12 when Mr. 
John C. Williamson, assistant legislative 
representative of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, appeared before a House com- 
mittee considering the possibility of se- 
curing surplus housing for the use of 
veterans. There was no truth whatever 
in the statements attributed to me by 
Winchell, as the stenographer’s official 
transcript will show. 

As further proof of the falsity of Win- 
chell’s charge, let me quote Mr. William- 
son. He wrote: 

My Dear Mr. Horrman: As Assistant Na- 
tional Legislative Representative of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars I have noted with 
concern the unjustified criticism directed 
against you as a result of certain statements 
made by you during my testimony before the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments on March 12, 1946, on 
amendments to the Surplus Property Act. 


As are other Members of the House, I 
am in favor of and will vote for all worth- 
while, remedial legislation the purpose 
of which is to assist veterans. Let me 
add that never at any time have I said or 
written anything, either as an individual 
or as the people’s Representative, which 
by any distortion could be construed as 
reflecting upon the veterans or any or- 
ganization of the veterans. 

It is unfortunate and regrettable that 
the American Broadcasting Co. should 
permit Mr. Winchell to carry on a cam- 
paign of falsehood, vilification, and 
abuse against members of a branch of 
the Government. It is unfortunate that 
a few people without an investigation 
accept his statements and turn their 
criticism upon those vilified, rather than 
upon the originator and the peddler of 
falsehood and gossip. 

Those who know Walter Winchell, who 
are familiar with the inaccuracy of many 
of his statements, with his policy of 
abuse, pay little attention to his utter- 
ances. Americans who believe in fair 
play should hesitate before accepting his 
statements, before repeating them, be- 
fore they criticize those condemned by 
Winchell, who, perhaps, inspires more 
bitter class and racial prejudice than any 
other individual in America. 





Last Pensioner of the War of 1812 
Passes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
12 last, Mrs. Esther Ann Morgan passed 
away at the age of 89 in Dallas Hospital, 
Dallas, Oreg. Mrs. Morgan was the 
last surviving pensioner of the War of 
1812. Her father, John Hill and 3 uncles 
fought with the New York Militia during 
the 1812 conflict. She was granted a 
pension by Congress in 1927. Her father 
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was 70 years old at the time of her birth 
on March 9, 1857 in De Moines, County, 
Iowa. Mrs. Morgan attained the unique 
distinction of being the last surviving 
pensioner of the War of 1812 which 
ended 130 years ago. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that during the 
year 1945, $31,000 was paid to 54 widows 
and 1 child of veterans of the Mexican 
War and there were at that time 2,673 
veterans and dependents of the Indian 
Wars and 24,521 widows and children of 
Civil War veterans still on the rolls. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I include a newspaper clipping with ref- 
erence to Mrs. Morgan’s death which ap- 
peared in the Portland Oregonian, on 
March 14, last. I also include a clipping 
from the Oregon -Journal, which ap- 
peared on March 15, 1946: 


[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
March 14, 1946] 


Last PENSIONER OF 1812 War Dries at 89 IN 
Da.LLas HOSPITAL 


Mrs. Esther Ann Morgan, 89, America’s 
last pensioner from the War of 1812, died 
Tuesday in a Dallas hospital. Because her 
father, John Hill, and three uncles fought 
with the New York militia during the 1812 
conflict, the partially blind Independence 
woman received a $20 monthly pension 
granted by Congress in 1927. 

Mrs. Morgan’s father was 70 years old at 
the time of her birth on March 9, 1857, in 
Des Moines County, Iowa. She married her 
late husband, James Morgan, there in 1876 
and came to Oregon in 1902. 


NATION LEARNS STORY 


She received Nation-wide publicity for her 
unique position as the only surviving pen- 
sioner from the war which ended 130 years 
ago. 

Her father and his three brothers, Jedediah, 
Eben, and Ludlow, received no pay for their 
services during the war, and were required 
to supply their own clothing and equipment. 
Although he never received a pension, her 
father was given three land grants in Mis- 
souri for his war services. 

Mrs. Morgan’s grandfather, Jedediah Hill, 
fought in the Revolutionary War. 

Surviving are a daughter and four sons: 
Mrs. Pearl Johnson and Verd Morgan, Inde- 
pendence; J. E. Morgan, Portland; John W. 
Morgan, Albany, and J. R. Morgan, Ashland. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Morgan will be 
conducted at Independence at 2 p. m. Friday. 
A delegation of members of the Daughters 
of 1812 planned to go from Portland to at- 
tend. 


[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
of March 15, 1946] 
MRS. MORGAN, A DAUGHTER OF 1812 


One tie binding the present to the past was 
broken when Mrs. Esther Ann Hill Morgan, 
of Independence, Oreg., died Tuesday in a 
Dallas hospital. She was 89, the last surviv- 
ing pensioner of the War of 1812, through her 
father’s services. 

As a child, she heard first-hand stories of 
that war in which soldiers were not paid or 
issued uniforms. Many of them carried their 
own muskets. They received no cash bonuses 
when the war was won. 

Iowa born, she came to Oregon in 1902. She 
went through life with only the haziest eye- 
sight because of mistreatment of an ailment 
in her childhood. Despite the affliction, she 
did all of her own housework, reared 10 chil- 
dren, plowed, dragged, and planted their 
farm, because her husband was in ill health. 

Through her dim eyes, Mrs. Morgan saw 
much of life. Her favorite pastime in recent 
years had been giving life to the pages of his- 
tory for the benefit of her grandchildren’s lit- 
tle playmates. By her stories, they saw the 
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past more clearly; benefiting from her memo- 
ries, they can fashion their own futures more 
wisely. 





Cars for Amputees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
I include the following statement by 
J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amvets. 

WHAT IS THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION POSI- 
TION ON CARS FOR AMPUTEES 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amvets) 


War amputees have petitioned Congress 
and the Veterans’ Administration for auto- 
mobiles as part of their prosthesis. They 
contend that only with the aid of a car can 
they compete with the able-bodied veterans 
in the postwar period. Unfortunately, their 
requests have fallen on deaf ears. 

Even more discouraging is the fact that 
conflicting statements have emanated from 
Veterans’ Administration officials as to their 
stand on this issue. 

For instance, on March 25, the Washington 
Times-Herald and other newspapers directly 
quoted Walter M. Bura, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration director of prosthetic appliance serv- 
ices, as being definitely opposed to supplying 
these disabled soldiers with such additional 
benefits. 

The next day Amvets and an amputee 
committee representing 350 patients at Wal- 
ter Reed Army Hospital, demanded a clari- 
fication of the Veterans’ Administration pub- 
lished statements. Whereupon, Mr. Bura 
hurriedly visited the Army hospital to assure 
all that would listen to him that he had been 
misquoted by the newspapers. 

But during this meeting, however, every 
attempt to ascertain exactly how Mr. Bura 
felt about this proposition was met with 
further negative remarks. 

The boys at Walter Reed feel that they are 
being given a grand run-around by this Ad- 
ministration. They are deeply resentful of 
the procrastinating and utterly deceitfui tac- 
tics being employed by high Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration officials to side track their car 
proposal. They are being referred from one 
committee to another. 

These boys who lost part of their bodies on 
foreign soil fighting in defense of this Na- 
tion deserve more respectful consideration 
than they are now getting from the bureau- 
crats in Washington. The least that the 
Veterans’ Administration can do for these 
heroes is to be sincere and straightforward 
in their dealings with them. 

The following clipping relative to the Wal- 
ter Reed meeting from the Service Stripe of 
March 30, published at Walter Reed Hospital, 
is self-explanatory: 

“FOREST GLENNERS TRY HARD, BUT CAN’T PIN 
DOWN BURA 


“Efforts of a determined group of patients 
at Forest Gien to pin down a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration official to a definite statement 
concerning cars for amputees failed this 
week, but a promise of a meeting with the 
VA's advisory committee on prosthetics was 
achieved. 

“Nearly 400 amputees attended the stormy 
session which saw Walter Bura, director of 
the VA prosthetic appliances service, evade 
not too adroitly a score of questions aimed 


at evoking his personal opinion on the mat- 
ter of Government-purchased cars. 

“Bura entered the meeting a marked man 
as the result of statements attributed to him 
by Washington newspapers and to which 
the amputees, most of them members of the 
war amputees’ car committee, objected. He 
had been quoted as saying that ‘too much is 
involved’ in issuing cars to disabled patients. 

“Confronted with this statement, and 
others, Bura attempted to beat a hasty re- 
treat but was trapped several times by well- 
aimed queries from men determined to ob- 
tain from him an affirmative answer to the 
question of whether he personally favored 
the VA giving cars to men who have lost a 
limb in the war. He never gave that answer 
directly, much to the verbal disturbance 
of the audience. 

“The VA official, himself an AK amputee, 
never committed himself beyond a promise 
to ‘be the first to buy cars for you fellows 
if legislation is passed authorizing me to 
do so.” He explained that although current 
regulations now empower the VA to pur- 
chase electrically operated vehicles for para- 
plegics, there is no provision for automo- 
biles. He sidestepped numerous questions as 
to whether he thought it would be a good 
idea to push passage of such legislation. 

“After the meeting was adjourned offi- 
cially, Bura was surrounded by a large num- 
ber of amputees still unsatisfied with his 
responses. Finally it was agreed that the 
men should select a committee to meet with 
the advisory group which Bura said he had 
selected and by whose decision in the mat- 
ter he would abide. A meeting of the two 
groups will be held next month, he said. 

“Whatever the advisory committee de- 
cides will satisfy me,’ he said. ‘I'll go along 
with the committee, which I think is truly 
representative. That’s all I can say.’” 





Our Armed Forces and the Communists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
current inquiry into an alleged “caste 
system” in our defense establishments, 
one point should be kept clearly in mind 
by legislators and the public. That 
point is the fact that the first purpose of 
the Communist program in any country 
is to destroy public confidence in the 
military leadership of the country. 

We have just concluded an astound- 
ingly successful military operation which, 
directed from Washington, has achieved 
its naval and military objectives on every 
sea and in every enemy territory. The 
strategy and tactics of this immense 
operation were conceived and developed 
by our professionally trained Regular 
officers, who have devoted their lives to 
studying the most efficient methods of 
securing the safety of this Nation and of 
all of us, the citizens of the United States. 

That this could not have been achieved 
without an equal devotion on the part of 
millions of temporary officers and men 
goes without saying. But it is very cer- 
tain that without the training given to 
our temporary fighters by those whose 
sole profession is the use of arms, we 
could not, in the crucial time given, have 
built a war machine of civilians skilled 
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enough to gain victory. A modern war 
cannot be won by merely brave men who, 
as William Jennings Bryan boasted, 
would spring to arms by millions over- 
night. 

Surely we have not so soon forgotten 
that the efforts of Axis agents, and from 
1939 to 1941—June 22—the efforts of 
all Communist and Communist adher- 
ents, were centered upon denying to our 
Army and Navy the public funds and 
the public confidence needed to keep 
our armed forces materially equipped, 
adequately manned, and supported by 
the spiritual strength which soldiers call 
morale. 

By all means let us examine every 
legitimate complaint, and hear every 
gripe, and use the facts to better our 
defense establishment. But in the proc- 
ess, let us keep in mind the basic fact 
that the first duty and the only duty of 
our professional soldiers and sailors is 
to defend the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic. Any 
charge brought against them which is 
not founded upon some evidence of fail- 
ure to honor that duty should be exam- 
ined with minutest care. 

Mr. Speaker, in further support of the 
facts about our armed forces, I Call at- 
tention to three articles by Mr. Frank 
Waldrop, which I ask leave to insert in 
the Recorp as an extension of my re- 
marks: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 10, 1946] 


SOMEBODY’S LYING 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


WEsT PoInt, N. Y.—There has been a lot of 
talk in the magazines, newspapers and by 
opinion-formers of many kinds lately about 
the “Prussian menace” of the West Point 
mind and its “threat to America.” 

So, I came up here to have a look around. 
And I can report promptly that somebody's 
lying. I can also report that you will be read- 
ing a good deal about West Point from me 
for awhile, so if you are not interested, now 
is the time to check out. 

I am going to undertake not only to tell 
some things about what is actually going on 
at the United States Military Academy here 
at West Point, but also to throw a little light 
on the faces of those who are giving out with 
all this “Prussian menace” talk. 

They couldn’t have picked a better time, 
for their purposes, to start an assault upon 
this place. 

As millions of war veterans come pouring 
home, their gripes against the army are loud 
and fierce. And often well-founded. 

Any officer who has a grain of honesty will 
admit that in the little things which make 
army life more bearable, he does better day 
in and day out than his men. 

His clothes have more snap and swank, 
his food—sometimes—is better. 

His pay is higher. He has better off-duty 
hangouts. 

And if the girls in these times don’t go for 
a lieutenant quicker than for a private, then 
the female of the species has changed, in- 
deed. 

The reason the officer lives better is simple 
and sound. 

The army is built around its professional 
officer corps who take up the military as a 
lifetime job. 

The soldiers under them come and go in 
a steady stream as enlistments expire. 

So, naturally, in order to keep officers of 
high caliber the civil government provides 
for them a better standard of living than it 
can hope to maintain for the changing per- 
sonnel in the ranks, 












That’s all there is to the “officer caste” 
and it makes sense. 

To fight and win this latest war, the Army 
was expanded some 8,000 percent. For every 
prewar Regular Army officer, about 99 new 
officers were drawn from civil life. 

If from all these, professional and war- 
time alike, there had not been some officers 
who have abused their privileges even to 
the extent of infringing the rights of their 
men, then all of human nature would seem 
to have undergone an unprecedented revolu- 

But if any honest officer will admit these 
abuses occurred, it is equally true that any 
GI who is honest will also have to say that 
it will always be so. 

Reverse the field and make enlisted men 
of the officers and Officers of the men. Would 
there be privilege and abuse? You know 
what the honest answer has to be. 

No, GI gripes are natural, normal, and in- 
evitable. And they are not the inspiration of 
these attacks on West Point. 

The real attack is simply taking advantage 
of them in the hope of destroying the United 
States Military Academy. And why does 
anybody want West Point to vanish? 

That is the story I propose to unfold from 
here on in. But first something about this 
place. 

The great weakness of American civiliza- 
tion today is exactly that criticism Lord Ma- 
caulay made of our Constitution so long 
ago: “all sailand no anchor.” We lack spirit- 
ual and abstract standards to which we will 
repair automatically in times of ease as 
well as in times of strife. 

We are very able at defying authority but 
not so able at living without it, as indeed no 
people have ever been, nor will any ever be. 

This is a serious as well as a real deficiency, 
most especially so in a country such as ours 
which is an unnatural and, so far, extremely 
lucky mingling of world racial, religious, eco- 
nomic, and other ideals. 

Up to this point in our history we have 
been very successful. We have overcome 
foreign domination, civil war, and twice have 
exerted force abroad in a measure undreamed 
in the history of man before. 

Whatever happened to compare with the 
furious performance of America in 1917-18? 
In its way it was an even greater military 
operation than anything we have done in this 
latest war, because it was started from a 
very much smaller base, without any logis- 
tic precedent and within a limitation of time 
that we still do not adequately evaluate. 
After all, we had some experience tables for 
this second operation. 

But still here we are row dominant yet 
lacking 2 national spirit. Our churches in- 
doctrinate few. Our schools do worse than 
nothing. They do _ constructive harm. 
They indoctrinate negatively. They teach 
how to negate, but they do not teach the 
other thing, because it is not present among 
their equipment in the first place. They 
do not teach belief in anything for the 
things of the spirit are missing in our edu- 
cational system. 

West Point is unique. 

Its motto is: Duty, honor, country. And 
those are not idle words. The cadet is taught 
positively what duty is. He is taught posi- 
tively what honor is. And he is taught what 
country means. 

This teaching is not just routine. It ts 
never finished. It is a philosophy and a force 
of the spirit which has been enriched by in- 
struction, precedent, example, and accom- 
plishment in war and in peace. 

These people who talk about West Point 
as Prussian, and as a school for antidemo- 
crats, speak from the depths of not just 
ignorance but from the depths of those de- 
ficiencies I have indicated above. 

They are lacking in the things of the 
spirit themselves as educators. They have 
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no philosophy which they can make alive 
for the students put in their charge, and 
therefore they do not appreciate the aims 
and purposes and the dedication of West 
Point. 

I am perfectly well aware that all of this 
is pretty high-flown talk, but I know it to be 
true. I have an advantage over Dr. A. E. 
Morgan, whom I cite you in the February 
American Mercury. 

I have been a cadet at West Point and 
he has not. I am not temperamentally 
adaptable to Army life but I know what 
it is. And I know what it takes out of a 
man and what it expects of him, and I re- 
spect the professional officer of the United 
States Army because I know these things. 

I am very much disturbed because I see 
coming—indeed, it has already come—a re- 
vulsion in this country which is going to 
strike down the obvious because we are now 
for the moment sick and vomiting from war. 
Lacking that anchor and having so much sail 
we are going to say, “To hell with the Army.” 
And, “Down with the brass hats. and the 
caste system and the Prussians and the anti- 
democrats,” and pretty soon “the G—— 
d——— Fascists in the Pentagon.” 

In this competitive world—I do not need 
to enlarge—the Russians have the national 


spirit. The British have it. The Germans 
had it. Who thinks we can survive with- 
out it? 


West Point is a dedicated institution. 
Except for the most extreme and profound of 
the church schools, there is nothing like it 
left in the world today. It has a continuity 
of history and proud accomplishment that 
cannot be matched by any other military 
school anywhere on the face of the earth. 

The aggregate of its service to our Republic 
is little known and certainly unappreciated, 
and, most important, it can be destroyed very 
easily, indeed. For do not forget—West 
Point has no private means of its own. 

It is, above all, totally the creature of the 
public will. It is founded on and maintained 
by tax money and nothing more. It is a 
body of servants, and its services can be dis- 
pensed with in an instant. 

I make here a prediction—that West 
Point, unless now it is understood by the 
American people, will be destroyed and that 
our Nation will be the loser. 

For it does supply, in spite of all, a per- 
sistent infusion of patriotism into our na- 
tional life in times when patriotism is un- 
popular, and that is the essence of its whole 
purpose. 

And so, in sum: If the American civiliza- 
tion is to go on and become a greater civiliza- 
tion, it must have things of the spirit. The 
schools do not supply these, and for the most 
part neither do the churches. 

But West Point teaches some abstractions 
as positive and-elemental forces of daily 
conduct. 

It never ceases to astonish me to discover 
how long those teachings live in West Point’s 
graduates after they have left this unique old 
monastery and have gone out into the world. 

And for that alone, if nothing else, it needs 
understanding. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 22, 1946) 


WHO ARE THEY? 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Well, now that the War Department has 
appointed a board of ex-officers and enlisted 
men to study over the behavior of our Army 
in the war just ended and see what needs to 
be done to improve the Army’s democracy of 
spirit, the hell is going to pop. 

Already, letters are coming in hot with 
grieviences and tales of “what they did to 
me.” 

Most wartime soldiers start their jobs not 
through free choice, but by selection of the 
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draft boards. They aren't invited to like all 
this. They are ordered to do what they have 
to do because a war is declared by Congress 
and it is up to them to make the best of it. 

Naturally, such a rough deal sits hard with 
most as it would with anybody. But that is 
no reason to lose sight of the truth and the 
facts of life. 

And it is not a truth or a fact of life that 
the officers of our wartime Army were a 
corps of brass-bound, heel-clicking comics 
who claimed a natural right to all the credit 
while their men did the dirty work. 

As a matter of fact, by far the most officers 
were amateurs, not even professionals. Like 
the men, they were on the job temporarily, 
and are just as glad to get out of uniform as 
anybody else. 

From Pearl Harbor to VJ-day, the Army 
of the United States took in 10,400,000 mili- 
tary personnel—male and female. 

Of these, 97,000 were officers. 

The officers were made up as follows: 

From the Regular Army, 18,000. 

Of the 18,000 Regular Army officers, 9,000 
were graduates of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

The others had got their commissions 
either by rising from the ranks, by appoint- 
ment from colleges with Reserve Officer 
Training Corps, were selected specialists, or 
had come into the Army during World War I 
with temporary commissions and had stayed 
on after the peace. 

So of the 970,000 officers in our Army from 
Pearl Harbor to VJ-day, 952,000 were temp 
rary, drawn in for the emergency, just the 
same as the enlisted troops. 






























































Of the 952,000 temporary officers, 28,000 
were women—Wacs, nurses, etc. 

That leaves 924,000 male officers. 

Of these, 72,000 were doctors, dentists, 


pharmacists, chaplains, 

That leaves 852,000. 

Of these, 24,000 wer specialists—scientists, 
production experts (like Lieutenant General 
Knudsen of General Motors), lawyers, news- 
paper and public relations hot shots, and 
financial advisers. 

That leaves 828,000 officers for the fighting 
arms and services. 

Of these, 227,000 came straight in from 
civilian life with commissions from the Na- 
tional Guard or the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
made up of men who took military training 
in college, against the day they might be 
needed in war. 

That leaves 601,000 officers, about 62 per- 
cent of all the officers in the wartime Army. 

And how many of these do you think were 
former enlisted men? 

The answer: All of them. 

Yep. Of 970,000 officers in our Army be- 
tween Pearl Harbor and VJ-day, 601,000 start- 
ed out as enlisted soldiers and either rose up 
through the ranks as air cadets, as graduates 
of the officers’ candidate schools in the 
Ground Forces, or were commissioned on the 
field of battle. 

An air cadet is not an officer, and if at any 
point on his way toward a commission he 
washes out, back to the ranks he goes. Or so 
it was in wartime, anyhow. 

How, then, can anybody make a “caste” out 
of any such officer corps? 

The whole story is phony from front to 
back and won’t stand up in the light of 
truth. 

But you may say the “caste” is not among 
these. It is the West Pointers. Let’s see il 
that’s true. Cadets are appointed to West 
Point by the Members of Congress, for the 
most part. A few win competitive examina- 
tions from the Army and National Guard and 
for the Presidential and Vice Presidential ap- 
pointments. 

The vast majority, however, are sent by 
Congress from the districts and States the 
Members of the House and Senate represent. 


and veterinarians. 
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Is Congress a “caste’’? Is it a select body 
of people set apart from the main stream of 
American life? Take a look. 

Congress includes MarcaNnTonio, of New 
York, the nearest thing to a fellow traveler 
ever seen in the House of Representatives. 
It includes RANKIN, of Mississippi, whom 
MARCANTONIO cpposes in just about every- 
thing, and vice versa. 

It includes JAMES WaDSworRTH, of New York, 
who comes about as close as anybody can to 
being what Americans mean by “a gentle- 
man.” And we won’t offer a contrast to Mr. 
WapsworTtH as to gentlemanliness, but you 
can write in your own name if you like. 

The point is: WapSwoRTH, MARCANTONIO, 
RANKIN, and the guy you don’t like, all send 
cadets from their districts to the United 
States Military Academy. ‘Senators do the 
same for the States, at large. 

Look at the cadet roster for the names of 
the boys they have chosen. I have in front 
of me an alphabetical list of all cadets who 
ever attended the United States Military 
Academy from 1800 to 1937. The first name 
in the book is Thomas Roswell Aaron, of 
Virginia, class of 1916. The last name is 
Ralph Wise Zwicker, of Wisconsin, class of 
1923. In between is reflected by name every 
racial, religious, economic, and national fac- 
tor that has gone into making America. 

The only distinction of class common to 
them all is just one: American. 

Of that, surely, it is not wrong to be proud. 





[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 16, 1946] 


WHAT IS AN OFFICER? 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Beginning with the passage of the draft law 
in 1940 and up through now, about 12,000,000 
American men and women have been put 
through the mill of military discipline. They 
have learned to wear uniforms, get up at an 
appointed time, do an appointed job, eat at 
an appointed hour, and rest when told. 

They have had a close-up, personal look at 
a kind of life now popularly damned in 
America as regimentation, and by and large 
they don’t like it. 

Nobody can blame them much. The mili- 
tary profession is a very hard life at its very 
best, for the core and center of it is self- 
restraint and discipline for all, from general 
to private. And since 1940 the hardness has 
been multiplied in every conceivable way. 

Not only has everything had to be done in 
a hurry. Not only has there been a shortage 
of most of the things necessary to carry out 
a given job. Not only has inexperience been 
the rule rather than the exception. 

But, worst of all, the end product of the 
whole job has meant a good chance of getting 
killed. For we were at war. 

And war means going out to kill people 
who are trying to kill you. That sort of thing 
can get very personal in the long run. 

So, naturally it is very simple and obvious 
that such goings on are bound to stir the 
deepest resentment. 

It takes quite a high order of man to or- 
ganize and lead people as individualistic as 
the Americans into any such condition as 
that outlined above. 

To lead them successively through major 
battles in every quarter of the globe is an 
accomplishment unparalleled in history. 

No other nation has ever attempted such a 
thing and certainly none has ever accom- 
plished anything even remotely like the 
global war just fought by the American 
people. 

The fighting leadership of the American 
Nation has stemmed from two sources, the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md., and the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, N. Y. 

The Navy hasn’t had to deal with nearly 
sO Many people as the Army, and so its of- 
ficers are not nearly so much under exami- 
1ation of the Nation as a whole. 


Therefore, in these articles I have been 
doing on this general subject I have had little 
enough to say about the Naval Academy or 
its products. 

But by and large it serves the same purpose 
as West Point and so when the purpose of 
one Academy is being explained the purpose 
of the other is being explained, too. 

Perhaps you’d like to know a little more 
about how the United States finds and trains 
its professional career Army officers. 

A little insight into the actual facts of 
record may help you to get a true perspec- 
tive on the postwar reaction of gripes against 
the “brass hats.” 

And, more important, it may help you to 
see what is back of the more sinister attacks 
on the professional Army officers by the Com- 
munists who inflame natural prejudices into 
a real danger to our Nation’s security. 

The United States gets its Army officers 
year in and year out, primarily, from the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. As vacancies occur in the lowest rank 
of commissioned officers (second lieutenants) 
these are filled by law of Congress, first from 
graduating classes at West Point, then by 
officers who have passed examinations either 
from civ.l life, directly, or from the ranks 
of the Army or its Reserve officers. 

Cadets are appointed to the Military Acad- 
emy by the President of the United States in 
quotas and by areas designated by Congress. 
Most of them are recommended by Senators 
and Representatives from the 48 States. 
Others are nominated by Delegates in Con- 
gress from the Territories. The District of 
Columbia Board of Commissioners nominates 
the quota from the District of Columbia (at 
present, six). From Puerto Rico, the recom- 
mendations are made by the Resident Com- 
missioner. 

The Governor of the Panama Canal Zone 
nominates from among the civilians in his 
zone. 

Heads of selected honor military schools, 
such as Culver, nominate their quotas and 
from among the Regular Army and National 
Guard, selections are made on the basis of 
competitive examination to fill the congres- 
sionally fixed quota. 

Finally, the President has a quota of ap- 
pointments of his own and so does the Vice 
President. These include a percentage who 
have to be sons of deceased veterans of World 
War I and are chosen on the basis of a com- 
petitive examination. 

All in all, the cadets represent just about 
every section of American life. 

To be acceptable, the cadet must be not 
less than 17 years old nor more than 21. He 
has to pass a severe physical examination 
and must have an education of high-school 
quality determined either by examination 
or approved by the academic board at West 
Point on the basis of the record of his school. 

Once in the Academy, the cadet is held 
to a severe standard of physical and mental 
training, but above all he is tested in his 
development of character and ability to lead. 

The Army has the view that it cannot 
send men out to lead other men in battle 
and into the presence of death unless these 
leaders have a high sense of responsibility. 

To develop that, the cadet is taught fru- 
gality, honesty, and other habits of mind that 
some people now consider old-fashioned and 
even comical. But still these habits seem 
to survive generation after generation, even 
so, and eventually they reward whoever prac- 
tices them. 

And as for the enforcement of discipline, 
the rule at West Point is that you can lead 
the American soldier anywhere, but that you 
cannot order him anywhere. 

Looking back upon the performance of the 
American soldier in World Wars I and II, 
it would seem that there is something in 
the system. More in detail about it from 
time to time. 
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But this much, now: It is a system that is 
fundamentally American, grown out of the 
nature of our country, and it works. 

Don’t let anybody kid you about that. I¢ 
works. 





Government Corporations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI é; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is my address before the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo., on the morning 
of Tuesday, March 26, 1946: 


Gentlemen, the United States of America 
has come through a period of enormous 
Federal Government expansion. While there 
has been a constant expansion over the his- 
tory of the country commensurate with the 
needs of a growing republic, the periods of 
abnormality are the times when we must 
be particularly vigilant. Wars are account- 
able for bureaucratic growth. There is a 
tendency not to dismantle wartime Govern- 
ment organization as much as we should 
in the postwar period. Today I propose to 
call your attention to governmental growth 
which cannot necessarily be charged to the 
exigencies of war. 

The Nation has gone through 91% years of 
fiscal debauchery and 31% years of world mil- 
itary collision. It is certainly high time for 
us to carefully analyze where we have been, 
where we are, and where we are going. 

Troubled with depression and despairing 
our industrial ability, in 1933 we started on 
a financial drunk. After each special gov- 
ernmental priming orgy, we attempted to 
sober our fantasies and insobriety by a new 
session of Federal spending, a new drink of 
deficits and waste. Then came the war and 
we were as a matter of self-preservation com- 
pelled to go overboard to a new depth of 
debt never before known by any govern- 
ment. 

It must be said, and failure to admit is 
practiced dishonesty, that a true balance 
sheet of the Federal Government cannot pos- 
sibly be produced by either the Treasury or 
the Budget Bureau or any other branch 
of the Government. We do not accurately 
know where we stand financially, and under 
our present methods of government account- 
ing and handling of funds, we shall never 
know. We live by financial confusion and 
bureaucratic extravagance. It is an every- 
day course in which the right hand seldom 
knows what the left hand is collecting or 
spending. The President's budget message 
to the Congress this past January is a good ex- 
ample. This is not specific criticism of the 
Chief Executive, but of the system for which 
he now has become responsible, Bigness in 
government is in itself an evil. 

Under the Constitution the Congress is 
charged with determining what the revenue 
shall be. Under the Constitution the Con- 
gress is charged with the responsibility and 
sole authority for appropriations. Beyond 
these designations by the Congress it is not 
constitutionally permissible to either raise 
revenue or expend money on behalf of the 
Federal Government. In recent years we 
have grown into a direct avoidance of both 
constitutional responsibility, so far as the 
Congress is concerned, and constitutional ob- 
servance so far as the executive department 
is concerned. These are most serious indict- 
ments of practices which, if continued, spell 
ultimate financial disaster for the Nation. 











As long as the Congress of the United 
States refuses to properly staff its appropria- 
tion committees and continues the present- 
day practice of easy deficiency appropriations, 
the wasteful Federal fiscal situation is un- 
reachable. Reform and true accountability 
can only come through the Congress. Elimi- 
nation of waste and illegal spending can, toa 
ereat degree, be accomplished by tne Execu- 
tive, but under the bureaucratic monster 
which is the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, waste is the designed practice and 
not the error. Citizens can hardly hope for 
this bureaucratic monster to bring about 
its own reform under any situation short of 
collapse and bankruptcy. The very approach 

f the Budget Bureau is, How much can we 
spend? not how little can the Government be 
operated for? By many in the Congress the 
Bureau of the Budget is considerec the holy 
of holies. 

There has been a trend in executive gov- 
ernment to avoid the appropriating author- 
ity of the Congress by the creation of an 
almost endless chain of Government cor- 
porations, with authority to borrow and 
dissipate their own funds. These corpora- 
tions have come to resemble a sort of inverted 
Fascist state. They are Government-owned, 
but privately run by a group of self-perpetu- 
ating officeholders who assume no fealty 
save to themselves, and need not be con- 
cerned about reporting a profitable operation 
to their stockholders—the people. 

A great deal has been said in and out of 
Congress about the growing tendency to 
establish a government by corporations, and 
it has been suggested that the growing sys- 
tem is one of danger to our governmental 
structure in many ways. 

The Byrd joint economy committee re- 
cently reported that we had fifty-odd Govern- 
ment corporations which, with the many 
subsidiaries operating throughout the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank districts, make a total of 
more than 100 corporations engaged in per- 
forming functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Many such corporations have been 
created under the laws of the States, such as 
of Maryland, Delaware, New York, and per- 
haps other States. There have been grave 
questions raised as to the authority for, and 
validity of, the creation of State corporations 
to perform functions of the National Govern- 
ment. In one instance, when Congress di- 
rected the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to organize, or cause the organization 
of, a corporation to handle and deal in criti- 
cal materials in World War II, the RFC pre- 
pared its own charters for several such cor- 
porations, and started them on their careers 
of handling Federal funds. I am glad to say 
that Congress has abolished all of those 
RFC wartime corporations except the one 
created as the Petroleum Reserves Corpora- 
tion, which, after numerous and question- 
able Executive transfers, has turned up in the 
Executive Offices of the President under the 
name of War Assets Corporation, with the 
authority administratively, and executively 
clothed with sole power, to dispose of all do- 
mestic surplus war property of the United 
States. In other words, Congress, it seems, 
has had little to say about the career of that 
corporation, as it should have had. 

I am convinced that Government by cor- 
porations is attended with more dangers and 
evils than with any amount of good that 
comes from their operations, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

The Constitution of the United States re- 
quires that all funds for defraying the legiti- 
mate expenses of the Federal Government 
shall be raised by uniform taxation; and that 
the taxes shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution pro- 
vided that— 


“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law; and a regular statement and 
account of the receipts and expenditures of 
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all public money shall be published from 
time to time.” 

As shown by title 31, section 628, United 
States Code. we have had a law since 1809 
which provides: 

“Except as otherwise provided by law, sums 
appropriated for the various branches of 
expenditure in the public service shall be 
applied solely to the objects for which they 
are respectively made, and for no others.” 

In a great many instances, Congress has 
purportedly given the Government corpora- 
tions power to issue their own notes, bonds, 
and evidences of indebtedness which are fully 
and unconditionally guaranteed, as to prin- 
cipal and interest, by the United States. 
There are people who say that, in view of the 
Constitution and the system established for 
raising funds for operation of the Govern- 
ment, withdrawing them from the Treasury 
and the like, it was not within the power of 
the Congress to give authority to the cor- 
porations to pledge the credit of the United 
States to the payment of their obligations. 
That claim certainly is not without reason, 
since the corporate system certainly does 
tend to inflate the public debt—even to 
establish a public debt in addition to the one 
usually referred to. Certainly when a cor- 
poration functions on funds raised by its 
own action, it cannot be said to operate on 
funds raised by taxation and withdrawn from 
the Treasury pursuant to acts of Congress 
appropriating them. 

The horde of corporations has become so 
great and powerful, and so little has been 
known of their operations and financial 
transactions and conditions, that Congress 
recently passed laws providing for the con- 
trol of their operations, and for a study 
looking into the dissolution of some of them, 
or for bringing them strictly under the con- 
trol of Congress. With a public debt and 
contingent liabilities near the end of 1945 
amounting to more than $650,000,000,000, it 
would seem that proper and adequate con- 
trol of these corporations should be speedily 
accomplished. 

The direct public debt is estimated in the 
neighborhood of $%265,000,000,000, but this 
does not include the numerous public liabili- 
ties incurred by the Federal Government. It 
has been estimated by authorities as compe- 
tent as any that the total gross debt and 
contingent liabilities approximate $650,000,- 
000,000. I personally have the opinion that 
substantial billions can be liquidated with- 
out the raising of revenue for the purpose. 
This must be done through the collection 
and liquidation of outstanding Government 
loans and through discontinuance of various 
lending policies which have, in fact, outgrown 
their emergency need or usefulness. We have 
recently passed what is known as the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act which 
tends to bring under the scrutiny of the Con- 
gress, the appropriating authority for these 
many Government corporations. Congress 
has reorganized its Appropriations Commit- 
tees so that one subcommittee will review 
the appropriations for all Government cor- 
porations, and all Government corporations 
will submit their budgets through the 
Bureau of the Budget. This gives the first 
opportunity for the Congress to analyze the 
need of the continuance of these corporate 
agencies. It is too early, as a member of 
that new subcommittee, for me to say which 
of these corporations should be discontinued 
forthwith, or which should be maintained. 
A brief review indicates that most of them 
should be required to begin liquidating at 
an early date. 

There is today a prohibition of the Chief 
Executive creating new corporations, but we 
have found even under that circumstance, in 
the case of the War Assets Corporation, cir- 
cumvention of the intent of the law. Fur- 
ther circumvention or violation, either tech- 
nically or intentionally, must be averted and 
the Government of the United States must be 
brought under careful fiscal supervision, 
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I am inclined to believe that the present 
Bureau of the Budget has outgrown its orig- 
inal purpose, and has been used in recent 
years as a vehicle with which to whitewash 
waste and abort congressional intention. As 
a part of the Executive office of the Govern- 
ment, it has been used as a means for the 
establishment of policy over and beyond fiscal 
requirements. It probably will be necessary 
to eliminate the present Budget Bureau in its 
entirety, set up in its place a new, revital- 
ized Office for the Budget. One can hardly 
expect this to come about under present-day 
extravagances, but it must come if we are to 
have a new day in the fiscal affairs of our 
Federal Government and if we are to avert 
financial disaster. 





Come Back to Oregon, Dr. Gabrielson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, of Portland, Oreg., in my 
congressional district, retires as Director 
of Fish and Wildlife Service effective to- 
day. I am sure that all of us who have 
had occasion to familiarize ourselves 
with the work of Dr. Gabrielson will 
deeply regret that he will no longer be 
the head of this important work. Dr. 
Gabrielson has had a long and success- 
ful career in the conservation of wild- 
life resources of the Nation and has ac- 
quitted himself with great honor and 
benefit to our country. He has been 
Director of the Service since 1940, when 
it was created from the Biological Sur- 
vey and the Bureau of Fisheries. Prior 
to that time he had served as Chief of 
the Biological Survey, which was then 
under the Department of Agriculture. 
For some 17 years he worked out of the 
Portland office of the United States Bio- 
logical Survey. He has been an ardent 
and deep student of all the problems 
which have to do with the preservation 
of our wildlife resources and is the out- 
standing authority in the United States 
on the wildlife of our Nation. He is the 
author of many books and scientific ar- 
ticles, and those of us here who have to 
do with the protection and conservation 
of our wildlife resources will greatly miss 
Dr. Gabrielson. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of 
these brief remarks an editorial appear- 
ing in the Oregon Journal on March 9 
and an article in the same publication 
of March 7, commenting on the life and 
work of Dr. Gabrielson and welcoming 
him back to the State of Oregon: 
[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg,., 

of March 9, 1946} 
ComE Back TO OREGON, Dr. GABRIELSON 


Without telling why he did it and without 
announcing future plans, Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son has withdrawn from his post as Chief 
of the Division of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 


ice in the Department of the Interior. His 
going out takes a great naturalist from na- 
tional administration of a great resource. 
Since he became head of federal enterprise 
seeking to advance wildlife in spite of the 
detriments and depredations of modern life, 
public understanding and support have in- 


creased, and the creatures that we sometimes 
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describe as feathers, furs, and fins have had 
a better chance. In his notable book, “Wild 
Life Conservation,” Dr. Gabrielson acknowl- 
edges there are obstacles yet to be overcome, 
among which lack of public understanding 
must still be included. The size of the task 
he indicates by saying “any national pro- 
gram for the conservation of wildlife and 
of other natural resources involved presents 
many exceedingly complex problems, the 
solutions of which are not now, and prob- 
ably never will be, fully known.” 

Dr. Gabrielson, prophet of the great out- 
docrs, will mightily please the people of 
Oregon if he decides to return to this State 
which is his home, and to its people who are 
his people. Oregon, richly endowed with op- 
portunity for recreation, with wildlife natu- 
rally abundant, and with the prospects of 
augmented tourist travel seeking unspoiled 
nature, needs a man of the Gabrielson type 
on full-time duty. 

[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
of March 7, 1946] 


GABRIELSON, WILDLIFE HEAD, TO QUIT 


WASHINGTON, March 7.—Acting Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman today an- 
nounced the retirement of Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, of Portland, Oreg., Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, effective April 1. Ga- 
brielson will be succeeded by Albert M. Day, 
of Wyoming, now Assistant Director of the 
Service. 

“The Government has benefited greatly by 
the more than 30 years’ service of Dr. Gabriel- 
son,” Chapman said. “In the Fish and Wild- 
life Service he knit together two of the most 
important conservation agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. The present satisfactory condition 
of the Nation’s wildlife and fishery resources 
reflects his service. 

Gabrielson has been Director of the Service 
since 1940, when it was created from the 
Biological Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries. 
Before that, he had served as Chief of the 
Biological Survey, then under the Agriculture 
Department, since 1935. 


DIRECTOR IN PORTLAND FOR 17-YEAR TERM 


For.17 years Gabrielson worked out of the 
Portiand office of the United States Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture. He was 
assigned to this area in 1918 as predatory- 
animal and rodent-control officer in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, retaining that position un- 
til he was given increased jurisdiction and a 
new title in 1934, that of regional supervisor. 
He controlled game refuges and carried on 
law-enforcement control in addition to his 
former work. 

Early in 1935 he was transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey. While here he 
was known as a strong conservationist, and 
acquired the-nickname of ‘‘Gabe” from triends 
also interested in wildlife. 

Oldtime friends here have not heard what 
his future plans are but it is believed he will 
devote more time to writing, probably re- 
maining in the East. He is the author of 
several books and numerous scientific ar- 
ticles, 





The Court Splits a Hair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 


Leo Wolman from the Washington Post 
of March 31, 1946: 


By Any OTHER NAME, KicK-BACKS STILL REEK 
OF FAULTY LAWMAKING 


(By Leo Wolman) 


The latest of a long series of labor decisions 
by the Supreme Court is significant because 
it discloses the only means by which we can 
hope to achieve some genuine reforms in our 
basic labor law. In the case in question a 
majority of the Court decided that the Fed- 
eral anti-kick-back law did not apply to kick- 
backs, or payments, extorted from employees 
by officers of a union and appropriated by 
these officers for their own uce. 

The arguments appealed to by the major- 
ity are familiar. The acts complained of 
were an incident of legitimate union activi- 
ties, the enforcement of a closed-shop con- 
tract. The law is not concerned with crimes, 
or unlawful acts, which happen to be viola- 
tions of union rules, The intent of Congress 
is not clear. 


A LAW WITH TWO FACES 


These grounds for holding unions, or their 
Officers and members, above and beyond vari- 
ous laws of the land, keep coming up in case 
after case. Thus, racketeering, extorting 
moneys by threat, intimidation, and force, is 
a crime if committed by ordinary citizens, 
but is not a crime if committed by unions 
through their agents. Forcing employees to 
hand over prt of their contractual wage (the 
kick-back) is a crime if force is applied by 
employers, but is not a crime if applied by 
unions or their officers. 

In a more complex situation, it is a viola- 
tion of the law for unions and employers to 
conspire to fix prices and bar competitive 
products or materials from a region or market. 
It is not a crime for a union to do the same 
thing by itself, though the economic conse- 
quences are identical in both instances. An 
antimonopoly or antitrust policy appears to 
apply in this country to some monopolists 
and not to others. Meanwhile, the public, 
because of an accident of the law, stands un- 
protected against the evils of monopoly. 


THEY’D BENEFIT IN LONG RUN 


All this confusion has arisen out of careless 
drafting of legislation, the anxiety of Gov- 
ernment to safeguard every conceivable in- 
terest or right of organized labor, and un- 
ceasing opposition to any change whatsoever 
in existing statutes, whether by amendment 
or the passage of new laws. Yet, it should 
be clear from these examples that deficiencies 
in the law which permit unions to run amok 
ought to be remedied. 

There is nothing punitive about such a 
legal reform. It is hard to see why unions, 
for self-protection, should not support legis- 
lation which is fair, relieves them from just 
public criticism and in the long run best 
serves their genuine interests. 





You Are in the Army Now—Dress Re- 
hearsal of What Labor Can Expect 
When We Get Compulsory Military 
Training 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, labor 


everywhere in this country should take 
notice of what is happening in Virginia, 
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almost in the shadow of the Nationa) 

Capitol, as reported on the front page of 

the Washington Evening Star of March 

29, 1946, inserted here: 

POWER WORKERS DRAFT “SLAVERY,” GREEN 
CHARGES—-AFL HEAD DENOUNCES TUCK MOVE To 
BLOCK STRIKE IN VIRGINIA 
While AFL President William Green bitter. 

ly denounced the action as embodying the 

principle of involuntary servitude, Governor 

Tuck, of Virginia, today drafted approx:mately 

1,500 Virginia Electric & Power Co. employees 

into the State’s unorganized militia, subject 

to court martial if they refuse to report for 

duty with the State guard in the event of a 

Vepco strike. 

This brings to mind the tactics used by 
the French Government to break a rail- 
road strike in France before the first war. 

After the strike was called to secure in- 
creased wages and better working condi- 
tions, the Government simply called the 
railroad men in that country, where 
everybody was a military reservist, to the 
colors and commanded them to operate 
the railroads under threat of court mar- 
tial—a clever trick that put an end to 
the strike and left the railroad men right 
where they were, as far as wages and 
working conditions were concerned. 
Now it does not take much in the way of 
foresight to see what can happen here 
when compulsory military training has 
made military reservists of the manpower 
in this country. 

In reviewing the record of what has 
happened to France since this labor pol- 
icy was enforced and the spectacle of 
France today, I tremble to think of what 
will happen to this country if those clam- 
oring for peacetime military conscription 
are successful in saddling the American 
people with an ancubus that seems to 
have been the undoing of France and 
Germany. 





Terminal Leave for Enlisted Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, for many years military regula- 
tions have provided for annual leave 
with pay for both officers and enlisted 
men. However, upon leaving the service, 
the Army and Navy grants earned leave 
to officers but denies it to the enlisted 
men. Manifestly, this is unfair. 

The veteran feels and to my notion, 
rightly so, that this constitutes an un- 
warranted discrimination against the 
enlisted men. Most officers and the gen- 
eral public agree with that position. 

Discharge petition No. 23 will bring out 
legislation to correct this inequality. A 
large number of Members, including my- 
self, have signed the petition. The 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars urge all members to sign 
this petition. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to include in my 
remarks the position of the Amvets, an 








organization of veterans of the last war, 
on this question: 
AMVETS POSITION ON TERMINAL LEAVE FOR 
ENLISTED MEN 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director) 


It is a familiar fact that terminal leave, 

otherwise known as accumulated vacation 
pay, is given exclusively to officers of the 
armed forces. Enlisted men are out in the 
cold when it comes to receiving similar 
penefits. 
; Because of this one-sided situation 23 
Members of the House and 6 Members of the 
Senate have introduced individual bills aimed 
to secure for enlisted men the right to receive 
pay for unused time. 

In justice, as well as in good faith, Congress 
is morally obligated to take up for imme- 
diate consideration one of the numerous bills 
now pending before them. Some construc- 
ive performance on these proposals is im- 
perative if the Congress desires to show im- 
partiality to all men who have worn the 
uniform of this Republic. 

In this connection Amvets’ position on 
this issue has been stated many times. Last 
October Amvets respectfully urged that this 
unjustified discrimination against the GI's 
be forever corrected. Again, on November 17, 
Amvets dispatched a letter to Senator 
Thomas, chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, reiterating its unqualified posi- 
tion in support of the men who have carried 

e brunt of this war. This was followed by 
another strongly worded statement which 
Representative Focarty inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REecorD more than a month ago. 
Amvets would favor deducting terminal- 
leave pay from benefits of any adjusted- 
service payments hereafter made by Congress. 

Amvets believes that this repugnant spe- 
cial-interest doctrine is part of a caste 
system that is prejudicial to Army and Navy 
morale. Amvets is anxious to see a real 
citizens’ Army and Navy based upon American 
ideals, principles, and, more than anything 
else, fair play for all. 

At this point Amvets would like to cite the 
history, background, as weil as the unfairness 
of the terminal pay as it is now constituted. 
Research shows that this caste-system com- 
pensation is based on a weather-beaten law 
that dates back to August 3, 1861 (10 U. S. 
Code, No. 841 Rev. Stat., sec. 1265) and reads 


as follows: 

“Officers when absent on account of sick- 

s or wounds, or lawfully absent from duty 
and waiting orders, shall receive pay; when 
absent with leave, for other causes, full pay 
during such absence not exceeding in the 
ggregate 30 days in 1 year, and half pay dur- 
ing such absence exceeding 30 days in 1 year. 
When absent without leave they shall forfeit 
all pay during such absence unless the ab- 
sence is excused as unavoidable.” 

In addition to the foregoing there is an- 
other moth-eaten statute dated July 29, 1876 
(10 U. 8. Code, No. 842), which says: 

“All officers on duty shall be allowed, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War, 60 days’ 
leave of absence without deduction of pay or 
allowances; provided, that the same be taken 
once in 2 years; and provided further, that 
leave of absence may be extended to 3 
months, if taken once only in 3 years, or 4 
months, if taken once only in 4 years.” 

Attention is directed to the fact that no 
mention whatsoever is made relative to en- 
listed men, and no amendments to these 
Statutes have been adopted as of this date. 

GI's are entitled to 30 days’ furlough leave 
per year, but they are not permitted to ac- 
cumulate this time, if it is unused. Such a 
privilege is given only to officers, and for 
that reason the following bills have been in- 
troduced in the Congress to correct the men- 
tioned discriminatory laws that now appear 
on the statute books of this Nation. 

Even more astonishing is the fact that the 
Congress enacted Public Law 226, Seventy- 
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ninth Congress, signed by the President on 
November 21, 1945, to allow officers who are 
receiving terminal pay to secure jobs in the 
Government service, and thus draw an addi- 
tional salary. Obviously, this was done un- 
der pressure from the brass hats in the War 
and Navy Departments. Yet the Congress 
refuses to take up for immediate action leg- 
islation to benefit the enlisted men. 

The bills now pending in the Congress fol- 
low: 


HOUSE 

H. R. 356. Representative BrckwortuH, 
Texas. 

H.R. 411. Representative Foranp, Rhode 
Island. 

H. R. 1160. Representative BecKWoRTH, 
Texas. 

H. R. 2454. Representative Bryson, South 
Carolina. 

H. R. 2478. Representative RANDOLPH, West 
Virginia. 

H. R. 3890. Representative Foranp, Rhode 
Island. 

H. R. 3894. Representative Harttey, New 
Jersey. 


H. R. 4051. Representative Rocers of Florida. 

H.R. 4310. Representative BENNETT of Mis- 
souri. 

H. R. 4422. 
sylvania. 

H. R. 4511. 

H. R. 4518. 
souri. 

H. R. 4743. 

H. R. 4791. 
nessee. 

H.R. 4849. 
ana. 

H. R. 4893. Representative MANSFIELD of 
Montana. 

H.R. 4984. Representative Green, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

H.R. 5147. Representative Price of Illinois. 


Representative KUNKEL, Penn- 


Representative Griure, Indiana. 
Representative BENNETT of Mis- 


Representative Pace, Georgia. 
Representative EARTHMAN, Ten- 


Representative SPRINGER, Indi- 


H.R. 5505. Representative Rivers, South 
Carolina. 

H. R. 5543. Representative BrumsaucH, 
Pennsylvania. 


H. R. 5409. Representative Grant of Indi- 
ana. 
H. R. 5642. Representative ANGELL, Oregon. 
H. R. 5637. Representative Hanp, New Jer- 
sey. 
SENATE 


S. 721. Senator Jonnson of Colorado. 
S. 827. Senator McFarLanp, Arizona. 
S. 904. Senator McCarran, Nevada. 

S. 1552. Senator FuLericnt, Arkansas. 
S. 1624. Senator Suipsteap, Minnesota. 
S. 1693. Senator Pepper, Florida. 





Hap Arnold: Egoist 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oO 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article by 
Ben H. Pearse, from the Washington Post 
of March 31, 1946: 

Hap ARNOLD: EGOIsT—EVERY5ODY EXCEPT THE 
Otp MAN OvT oF STEP, AND HE UP AND 
PROVED IT 

(By Ben H. Pearse) 

The key to the character of Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold is egoism—fortunately. 

By this is meant not conceit, love of the 
spotlight, nor flair for the dramatic, but a 
supreme self-confidence that enabled him to 
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overcome obstacles too great for an ordinary 
person. 

Unlike some of the other great leaders of 
the late war, he never commanded as much 
as a single plane in actual combat. Yet he 
won many battles and history may record 
that he personally changed the course of the 
war. 

Before his Air Force—the possessive is 
used advisedly—could win the victories in 
Europe and the Pacific, General Arnold had 
to win a succession of battles, all unpubli- 
cized, here at home. 

At the level at which most of them were 
won he was only a medium-sized potato, a 
mere three- or four-star general and Deputy 
Chief of Staff. That is where his egoism 
comes in. No man who did not feel the pres- 
sure of destiny’s hand in the small of his 
back could even have held his own in that 
company, much less have had his opinion 
prevail. 

Air power was the decisive factor in the 
victory in Europe, the Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey wrote after the war. Air power, Lt. Gen. 
Jimmy Doolittle pointed out after VJ-day, 
made invasion of Japan unnecessary. : 

But to know years before the war that 
air power would do these things, to persist 
in his conviction after the Luftwaffe’s failure 
to blitz England in 1940 and to refuse to 
change his mind when the whole strategic 
bombing plan was threatened with failure 
as late as the spring of 1944, called for a 
sense of infallibility none but an egoist could 
possess. 

LITTLE DOG'S TAIL 

One of the first of these secret battles oc- 
curred before the United States was at war 
The question was esssentially whether we 
should have an air force at all, or much of 
one. Unbelievably, there seemed to be more 
points of view than one on the subject 

Some members of the Cabinet believed we 
should go no further than the arsenals of 
democracy line drawn by President Roosevelt, 
and should send all the planes we made to 
Europe, principally to the British There 
was even a suggestion that if we became 
involved in the war we could supply re- 
placement units for the Royal Air Force. 

General Arnold argued with eloquent ob- 
stinacy that all the planes in the 
would be useless without pilots and crews to 
man them. That meant a balanced program 
of planes, air crews, ground crews, bases, 
training, and supply lines. If we became in- 
volved in the war our Air Force would greatly 
exceed the RAF. Why have the tail wag the 
dog? He had to convince both Gen. George 
C. Marshall and the President before he won 
out. 

That decision laid the groundwork for hi: 
Air Force. 

Another battle, sometimes called a differ- 
ence over policy, and this time with the Brit- 
ish, threatened our whole basic strategy of 
daylight bombing. General Arnold was equal 
to that, too, but it was tougher. 


world 


FAITH VERSUS FACTS 

A high-ranking RAF mission came over in 
1942 for the express purpose of persuading 
us to shift production from day to night 
bombers. The RAF was sincerely convinced 
that daylight precision bombing w 
tical and could not be sustained at the price 


s imprac- 


the Nazis were exacting. To prove it, they 
brought with them secret tabi of pro- 
hibitive losses they had inflicted on the Nazis 


during the 1940 “blitz” and that the Nazis 


had inflicted on the RAF in daylight raids 
since. 

To oppose these facts and figures accumu- 
lated by the RAF in bitter experience, Arnold 
had only his adamant conviction The 
“blitz” he brushed off; the Luftwaffe had 
never been designed for it, but nevertheless 
could have succ2eded if it had concentrated 
on targets and the RAF first, instead of try- 


ing to break down British morale by bombing 
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cities before it had gained mastery of the 
air. 

To the statistics on RAF daylight bombing 
losses, he turned a deaf ear. The Nazis had 
not encountered the B-17 and B-24 yet. 
Night bombing could terrorize, but alone 
could not knock out Germany’s industry. 
That would take daylight precision bombing 
on a vast scale. 

The consequences of a mistake in judg- 
ment would be far reaching at least, perhaps 
fatal. The Russians were hard pressed; the 
demand for a second front was growing. To 
mount the full-scale air offensive Arnold 
proposed would take a year or more of prepa- 
ration. If it should fail then, production 
of B-17’s and B-24’s would have to be prac- 
tically halted while they were redesigned for 
night bombing. 

THE SCHWEINFURT DISASTER 

It was just one man’s opinion against time- 
tested experience. Yet Arnold never hesi- 
tated a moment to stake the Nation’s future 
on his lone conviction. Moreover, he con- 
vinced General Marshall and the combined 
Chiefs of Staff he was right. The RAF mis- 
sion went back to London shaking its col- 
lective head. 

The B-17’s and B-24’s were successful on 
the first, short-range missions. As the raids 
lengthened, however, the Nazis developed a 
more effective interceptor system that took 
an increasing toll whenever the bombers got 
beyond the range of their fighter escort. 
Then, on one raid on the ball-bearing plants 
in the Schweinfurt-Regensburg area in 
August 1943, the Luftwaffe brought out its 
twin-engined, rocket-firing fighters that 
shot down 69 of our bombers in one day, a 
loss of about 25 percent. 

No air force can sustain 25 percent losses 
very long. A few weeks later a similar 
raid on the same area brought a similar 
result. Plainly, the B—-17’s and B-24’s would 
either have to have fighter escorts or resort 
to night bombing. Since there was no 
fighter with sufficient fuel capacity for the 
deep penetrations required by strategic 
bombing, the alternative seemed obvious. 

It was obvious to everybody but Arnold. 
Daylight bombing had to continue to win 
the war. With the supreme faith of a small 
boy outlining a modest Christmas wish to 
Santa Claus, Arnold sat down and wrote a 
memorandum, somewhat as follows: 

“To Office of Operations, Commitments, 
and Requirements, U.S. A.-A. F.: 

“Within 6 months I want a fighter with 
sufficient range to escort bombers to Berlin 
and back. It can be an entirely new plane 
or a modification of an existing type. 

“ARNOLD.” 

The harried staff heaved a slightly deeper 
sigh than usual at this latest “impossible” 
assignment. Everybody knew that every 
fighter we possessed already had all the 
range that could be built into it without 
sacrificing speed, maneuverability, or fire- 
power. Now, without cutting down on any 
of these, the range had to be doubled. 


FORCEFUL REBUTTAL 


Not an officer on the staff dared tell the 
Old Man that anything he said had to be 
done was impossible. He would merely jump 
out of his chair, pound the desk, and answer, 
well, forcefully, “If you can’t do it, I’ll do it 
myself.” And that would be the end of im- 
possible. 

The staff went over all fighters then in 
production, since the 6 months’ limitation 
practically ruled out anew one. The Mustang 
was the most economical on gas. They called 
in the company engineers and went over 
every inch of it with a microscope. 

They moved a gadget here, another there. 
They squeezed and fitted and figured, shook 
their heads and fitted again. Finally, they 
succeeded in creating a space behind the pilot 
large enough to hold an 85-gallon tank. The 
added weight in that particular space 
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changed the flying characteristics consider- 
ably for the worse, but by using up that tank 
of gas first she would handle normally by the 
time combat maneuvers were called for. 

To make a longer story short, Arnold got 
his “impossible” fighter with range enough to 
fly to Berlin and back, and he had it within 
6 months. In a series of air battles in Feb- 
ruary 1944, the Eighth Air Force broke the 
back of the Luftwaffe and thereafter flew 
where and when it pleased. 


THE ACHILLES HEEL 


Arnold still had to prove that daylight 
bombing could provide the knock-out punch. 
The ball-bearing industry, a key to Nazi air- 
craft production, for example, was bombed 
out time and time again. Yet, actually, it 
was found later, more planes were produced 
in German factories in 1944 than in 1942, 

The steel industry was bombed flat, too, 
yet managed to get along on stock piles. But 
there was one industry which could not stock 
pile because there was no place to put it— 
oil. Without deviating from the basic 
strategy, the targets were changed. The 
Luftwaffe’s gasoline tanks soon ran dry. 

Vindication of his daylight bombing 
Strategy might have given Arnold tremen- 
dous satisfaction had he not been engaged 
in another unpublicized battle, this time 
with his own Air Forces, over a new plane 
which later did considerable business under 
the name of B-29. 

Everyone agreed the B—-29 was a wonderful 
idea, but not for this war. Aside from the 
bugs inevitable in any new model there were 
the little matters of lengthening all the run- 
ways it would use for take-off and supplying 
a whole tankcar of gasoline for each mission. 
After all that was said and done, no four 
motors on earth would lift it off the ground. 
A new one had to be built. 

But for General Arnold the B-28 might 
never have flown and a lot of things might 
have happened differently. To all who threw 
up their hands at the latest “impossibility” 
he had a stock answer: The B-17 cannot 
cope with the distances in the Pacific; we 
must have the B-29. He argued, wheedled, 
ordered, stormed, and pounded the table 
until, one fine night in June 1944, a whole 
flight of them flew across most of China to 
bomb Kyushu. 

HOUSE AFIRE 


A few days after Pearl Harbor a colonel in 
charge of aircraft-warning units was called 
in and asked how many it would take to 
man stations on certain islands between 
Hawaii and Australia, and how long before 
they could sail. 

After some mental calculation the colonel 
estimated four battalions, the first of which 
would be ready in about 6 months. The 
colonel tells the story: 

“The general looked at me as though I 
must have misunderstood, and then said, 
‘You don’t seem to realize, Colonel, that the 
house is on fire. You haven’t time now to 
get out the mail-order catalog and order a 
hose.’ 

“Reaching for the squawk box he buzzed 
personnel. ‘Set up space for four aircraft- 
warning battalions to sail from San Fran- 
cisco in 30 days,’ he said. ‘Colonel is 
on the way down to tell you how much he 
needs.’ 

“Still muttering to myself, I went down to 
personnel to try to wangle more time. The 
equipment was still experimental and not 
in production. We only had two battalions 
in the whole Air Force and their training 
was at about the same stage as that of the 
one on duty the morning of Pearl Harbor. 
Four battalions in 30 days? It couldn’t be 
done. 

“How much sympathy did I get? Why, my 
dog at least looks at me when I talk to him. 
This personnel guy, an old friend of mine, 
too, just said, ‘The general says 30 days. 
Better have ’em ready.’ 








“Well, they were ready. That experimenta} 
equipment became permanent that same day 
and we had enough aboard when the ship 
sailed 30 days later for four battalions. They 
trained on the boat, each island detachment 
under a doctor of philosophy and radar ex- 
perts we had yanked out of college and fac. 
tory laboratories all over the country. They 
learned how to set up a warning station by 
setting one up, and trained on spotting 
planes with live, Jap Zero bait. 

“And they did a bang-up job, including 
some fine work leading up to the Coral Sea 
Battle. But if it hadn’t been for General 
Arnold they wouldn’t have been there be- 
cause I would have told anybody it couldn't 
be done—except him.” 


THE ARNOLD HALLMARK 


It was his almost messianic faith in the 
potential of air power that, come presidents, 
prime ministers, generals, admirals, and the 
enemy, enabled him to overwhelm opposi- 
tion. Only an egoist can successfully main- 
tain that everybody is out of step except 
himself. 

That is why the pronoun “his” can be ap- 
plied to the Air Force. He conceived it, 
molded it, stamped every part of it with his 
imagination and indomitable will. 

When he packed his trunks early this 
month and went back to California to sit 
under the live oak on his ranch at Sonoma, 
he carried with him a picture of a friend 
with, in substance, the following autograph: 

-“To Gen. H. H. Arnold—who made it pos- 
sible to win the war.” 

The officer whose signature it bears was 
closer to him than any other during the 
war, knows him better, and earned his meas- 
ure of recognition in his own right—Carl A. 
Spaatz. 





Wallace, Wrong as Usual 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of this country have 
a right to expect more intelligent state- 
ments by responsible governmental of- 
ficials than was given by Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to influence 
the General Motor; strike situation and 
to pressure General Motors into favor- 
able action on CIO wage demands, Wal- 
lace made a prediction which he has now 
repudiated. In other words, his state- 
ment can be charged to official Govern- 
ment propaganda. It is purely the 
measure of the man and Mr. Wallace 
should be condemned for his loose state- 
ment. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting herewith an edi- 
torial which apeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal: 

WALLACE’S STATISTICIANS 

It is currently being charged by General 
Motors that statisticians of Henry Wallace's 
Department of Commerce connived with the 
CIO in getting up a prediction or projection 
of data, made public November 1, 1945, in- 
dicating that the automobile industry could 
increase wages 15 percent the first year, and 
another 10 percent the second, and still make 
good profits at the prewar prices. 

The CIO went all-out on somebody's sta- 
tistics when it demanded 30 percent without 
an increase in car prices, and then went on 
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its costly strike. 
projections were also among the documents 


Mr. Wallace’s departmental 


used by President Truman's fact-finding 
board in arriving at its recommendation in 
the motor strike. Now, with the motor strike 
presumably settled, Mr. Wallace admits that 
the report of his statisticians was not factual. 
It is stated that he has known the report 
was not accurate since early in December, but 
kept quiet until he was forced into issuing 
the disavowal before somebody else did it for 
him 

A congressional investigation is demanded 
to learn whether there was conniving be- 
tween the CIO and Wallace’s statisticians. 
We doubt that an investigation would dis- 
close any conspiracy. Men who would con- 
nive at such business are smart enough to 
cover their tracks, if there was conniving. 
What Wallace's belated disavowal does offer 
is further confirmation that he has no quali- 
fications to be Secretary of Commerce. 

To be sure, Wallace’s appointment to that 
Cabinet post was not based on qualification. 
It was salve to ease Mr. Wallace’s hurts for 
being denied the nomination for the Vice 
Presidency which Mr. Truman got. 

Business has never had any confidence in 
Wallace. And nothing he has so far done 
since assuming the duties of the Department 
of Commerce has given industry any reason to 
trust his Judgment. 





The Great Game of Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSSRIZLEY — 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident of the United States and his prin- 
cipal ally, Mr. Sidney Hillman, the head 
of the CIO Political Action Committee, 
have established the party line for the 
Democratic Party. Explicitly and clear- 
ly they have declared the Democratic 
Party to be the radical party of the Na- 
tion and of the States. The President 
has made it crystal clear that the Demo- 
cratic Party, under his leadership, will 
continue turning to the left in the direc- 
tion of state socialism, or some other 
“ism”; that his program shall include 
further centralization of Federal au- 
thority, deficit spending, radical class 
legislation, administration of the law to 
favor radical groups, curtailment of in- 
dividual freedoms, progressive nullifica- 
tion of the rights and privileges of the 
48 States, and increasing circumscrip- 
tion and strangling of the American sys- 
tem of fair and free competition in 
business. 

As a part of my remarks I include an 
article written by Frank R. Kent appear- 
ing in the Washington Evening Star, Fri- 
day, March 29, entitled “The Great 
Game of Politics.” 

THe Great GAME OF POLITICS—OBSERVER 
CLaims COMMUNIST IpEA Is To CONTROL 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

The distressing degree to which the Demo- 
cratic Party management and the Democratic 
national administration are messed up with 
the Communists and the CIO (to some ex- 
tent they are identical) is now so Clear that 
hardly anybody takes the trouble to deny it. 

This has been going on so long that people 
have become inured to [t. To many it no 


longer seems shocking that the dominant 
political party should be regularly trafficking 
with a group whose basic purpose is the vio- 
lent overthrow of the American Government. 
Either they just do not care or, ignoring the 
facts, regard the allegation as emanating 
from the Republicans, and, hence, not to be 
credited. There is also the reason that the 
truth is so extremely unpalatable that the 
average decent Democrat revolts against be- 
lieving this thing about his party. 

Yet there is enough evidence to substan- 
tiate the charge in any court in the coun- 
try—and has been for the past 8 years. Take, 
for example, the facts of the existing Demo- 
cratic situation in New York State, where 
both a Senator and a Governor are to be 
chosen this fall. Last week Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Robert E. Hannegan made 
an unadvertised trip to New York and con- 
ferred with Sidney Hillman. And who is 
Sidney Hillman? Mr. Hillman is not only 
national chairman of the CIO's Political Ac- 
tion Committee, but he is also State chair- 
man of the American Labor Party. 


POWER ADMITTED 


And what is the American Labor Party? 
The American Labor Party is the admittedly 
Communist-dominated political unit in New 
York City without which, according to the 
experienced and reliable James A. Hagerty, of 
the New York Times, “no Democratic nomi- 
nee for Governor can be elected.” Also the 
American Labor Party is the group from 
which leaders of the new Liberal Party 
(themselves radical enough) split 2 years 
ago, openly charging that the Communists 
had gained control and were in command. 
It is with the American Labor Party's State 
chairman and the joint ALP-CIO planning 
board that the national Democratic chair- 
man is now collaborating. 

And what was the national Democratic 
chairman told by Mr. Hillman and the ALP- 
CIO board? According to Mr. Hagerty, he 
was told that the Communist-controlled ALP 
will “accept” Senator JAMES M. Meap for Gov- 
ernor and either Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt or 
ex-Gov. Herbert Lehman for Senator. In 
addition, the national Democratic chairman 
was told that the Communist ALP is strongly 
against Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, wants the 
Democrats to put up a strong ticket, but 
insists upon one of its State-wide candidates 
being a member of the ALP. 


- CLAIMS NOT DISPUTED 


In addition, still according to Mr. Hagerty, 
the national Democratic chairman was in- 
formed that there are in the State 30 as- 
sembly districts, 11 State senate districts, 
and 9 congressional districts in which Demo- 
cratic candidates have no chance of election 
unless endorsed by the Communist-controlled 
ALP. 

The national Democratic chairman does 
not dispute these district claims. Nor does 
he dispute the claim that without ALP sup- 
port the Democrats cannot elect their ticket. 
Instead, he goes to New York “to clear things 
with Sidney” for 1946, just as he cleared 
things with him at the Chicago convention 
in 1944. There is no way to deny these 
facts, mortifying as they must be to Demo- 
crats all over the country. 

The Hannegan visits, his ALP conferences 
and their results, though supposedly secret, 
were known to quite a few persons and have 
been chronicled in the press. It isn’t a pleas- 
ant spectacle to see the national Democratic 
chairman subordinate himself to those Com- 
munistic ALP bosses and admit by his actions 
that they are indispensable to Democratic 
success in the greatest State in the Union— 
which means in the Nation. 


FACTS TO FACE 


And it is not only in New York the Com- 
munists are boring into the Democratic Party. 
They are hard at work in the South as well 
as in the North. On March 21 the Florida 
Times Union of Jacksonville carried a full- 
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page advertisement from the Jacksonville 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, displaying a 
striking facsimile of a pamphlet signed and 
circulated by the Communist Party of Jack- 
sonville, openly urging Florida Negroes to 
register as Democrats and vote in the pri- 
maries for candidates which will support the 
fair employment and 65-cents-an-hour mini- 
mum wage bills, both of which are urged by 
the CIO, National Chairman Hannegan, and 
the administration. 

Clearly the Communist idea is to infiltrate 
and control the Democratic Party as it has 
the CIO. And anyone who thinks they are 
not making progress just will not face facts 

Democrats who have a feeling for their 
party ought at least to know what is going 
on in it. They no longer should permit 
realities to be brushed aside by the silly re- 
tort that those who present them are seeing 
Reds under the bed. That is the stock an- 
swer behind which operations have been con- 
ducted for too long a time. The game still 
being played by deluded Democrats, willing 
to do anything for votes, is as unwise as it is 
unpatriotic. 





OPA at the Cross Roads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave grantec te extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting herewith a timely 
editorial by the Milwaukee Journal on 
the subject of OPA: 


OPA AT THE CROSS ROADS 


OPA’s price-control mechanism, conceived 
and built when delaying tactics were on the 
whole beneficial, is now proving a definite 
obstacle to high production in a hundred 
places. What we need today more than any 
other one thing in the production picture is 
an OPA itself reconverted to the require- 
ments of an industrial speed-up period 

It would be suicidal for us to drop all con- 
trols at this time. But it will not be benefi- 
cial if we try to carry on without a major 
reorientation of many of our OPA policies and 
practices. 

During the war, when both labor and mate- 
rials were largely needed for military produc- 
tion, it made little difference if OPA price 
schedules held civilian production to a mini- 
mum. Then the only important thing was 
that the absolute essentials be 
adequate quantities. 

The situation today is different. The prime 
objective now is high production. Price con- 
trols must now be exercised with a double 
purpose—first, to encourage high output and, 
second, to prevent inflationary exploitation 


produced in 


of the consumer. Since VJ-day, the OPA 
has too long ignored the first of these two 
essentials. 

Policies and practices of the OPA, carried 
over from the war period, have penalized es- 
tablished businesses and eased the way of 
fly-by-night and shoestring entrepreneurs 
These policies and practices have kept staple 
goods from the market by encouraging sub- 
stitution of more profitable luxury lines. The 
slowness with which price appeals have been 
handled and the outworn rules by which they 
have been adjudicated have slowed down re- 
covery perceptibly, by delaying full swing 
manufacture or by causing producers to hold 
back their manufactured wares for a higher 
market. 

The recent OPA declaration on meat and 


the prediction of OPA Administrator Porter 
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that few price increases will be called for this 
year indicate that holding the line still over- 
shadows encouragement of production in 
official minds. Unless this emphasis is speed- 
ily reversed, the country is in for an inex- 
cusable prolongation of the present period of 
doubt and confusion. 

There is some evidence that OPA sees the 
necessity for change within itself. The proc- 
ess certainly needs to be hastened. 





United States Adopts Firm Stand for 
Justice Under UNO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an editorial that appeared 
in the Washington Sunday Star of March 
31, by Constantine Brown, entitled, 
“United States Adopts Firm Stand for 
Justice Under UNO”: 


UNITED STATES ADOPTS FIRM STAND FOR 
JUSTICE UNDER UNO—POoLICY oF APPEASE- 
MENT ENDS AS EVERY EFFORT POSSIBLE Is 
MapbE To GUARANTEE PEACE THROUGH WORLD 
OrGANIZATION 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The State Department has informed Mos- 
cow in no uncertain terms that the American 
people believe there is only one road to a 
lasting peace; the UNO, which must remain 
a superorganization fully empowered to dis- 
pose of all conflicts, arguments, and frictions 
between all nations. 

Unless the Soviet leaders are so utterly 
misinformed about our determination to do 
our utmost to maintain this organization, 
they will realize that any bullying of the Se- 
curity Council will place Moscow in an iso- 
lated position which might have unpre- 
dictable consequences for the present Rus- 
sian Government. 

In spite of the announcements from Mos- 
cow, up until the very day of the opening of 
the UNO Security Council sessions in New 
York last Monday no one in this country 
knew for certain that Russia’s troops actually 
were withdrawing from Iran. No one knew 
whether a special deal had been arranged 
between the Iranian Premier and the Soviet 
representatives as a price for withdrawal. 
For several days the Iranian Ambassador to 
Washington had been unable to contact his 
superiors, and neither had our State Depart- 
ment been able to get in touch with Wallace 
Murray, the American Ambassador at Tehran, 

SECRECY IS BANNED 

Any secrecy is not conducive to good rela- 
tions among the nations comprising the UNO. 
But the important thing, however, is the 
fact that the United States and Great 
Britain, backed by the majority of UNO’s 
members—are determined not to permit the 
UNO to become a puppet in the hands of 
any of the Big Five. 

As far as the United States is concerned, 
Secretary of State Byrnes made his decision 
after consulting President Truman, Members 
of the Congress, and the top-ranking advisers 
in the War and Navy Departments. He de- 
cided last Sunday, before he left for New 
York, that the Security Council could not 
permit the carrying out of any bilateral deals 
unless it was fully informed of the contents 
of tae agreements. In other words, the 
stand taken by this country is that the 
United Nations Organization must remain, 
insofar as international matters are con- 
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cerned, the superstate which was conceived 
in the San Francisco Charter. 

The UNO is dear to the hearts of the vast 
majority of the American people. 

The blood of our young men was shed and 
the economic and financial resources of this 
country were depleted for only one purpose; 
To obtain a reasonable guaranty for peace in 
our time and prevent by all means, including 
armed intervention, the revival of a totali- 
tarian aggression such as we saw 7 years ago. 


SLOW TO HALT APPEASEMENT 


It took the American Government a long 
time to realize that the policy of appease- 
ment, as had been practiced since the meet- 
ing of the Big Three at Tehran, was not likely 
to pay dividends. 

Soon after Mr. Truman became President 
he attempted to adopt a policy based on the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. He urged 
Russian Foreign Commissar Molotov to come 
to Washington, before he went to the San 


Francisco meeting, and spoke to him in stern. 


terms. But the policy was not maintained. 
Some of Mr. Truman’s advisers feared that a 
complete reversal of our previous attitude 
might endanger plans for the UNO. 

Thus at San Francisco we reverted to ap- 
peasement again. This was fully demon- 
strated in the case of Poland. Some 16 mem- 
bers of the underground cabinet had gone 
to Moscow. They had been officially assured 
that they would not be molested, but soon 
after they reached the Russian capital they 
were thrown into jail. All efforts of the 
American and British Governments to obtain 
their release, or even to find out what had 
happened to them, remained fruitless. 

When the question of Poland’s becoming 
a member of the UNO was raised in San 
Francisco by the Russian delegation, Edward 
Stettinius, our then Secretary of State, backed 
by his British colleague, Anthony Eden, said 
he would not discuss the Polish matter until 
the 16 Poles had been released. Within 2 
weeks we reversed our position and accepted 
Poland, with the majority of its government 
hand-picked by Moscow, into the family of 
nations. The Russian Government conde- 
scended to inflict only light penalties on the 
16 men, whom the former Lublin govern- 
ment described as collaborationists, although 
they had fought the Nazis to the bitter end. 
And we accepted the Russian solution. 


FIRM STAND DROPPED 


On two other occasions we stood up against 
Russia’s plans for encroachment at Potsdam, 
when Mr. Truman and Mr, Byrnes obtained 
the agreement of the U. S. S. R. that Japan 
should be directed by an American supreme 
commander without active interserence from 
the other Allies; and at the London Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers, when Mr. Byrnes 
refused to accept the Russian demands to 
set up a control commission in Tokyo and an 
advisory committee for the Far East with 
policy-framing powers. Both these “no ap- 
peasement” acts were short-lived and given 
up, at least in theory, at the meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers in Moscow last December. 

Moscow’s disregard of treaties concerning 
Iran, together with the Kremlin-inspired 
verbal campaign against Turkey and the 
“fluctuating policies” of the U. S. S. R. in 
Manchuria, eventually convinced our Secre- 
tary of State that he could harvest nothing 
but trouble from the appeasement seeds his 
predecessors had planted and he had begun 
to cultivate. 

In the meantime, public opinion in the 
United States began to see through the game 
of our Russian wartime associate. With the 
lifting of the “hidden censorship” which 
dried many important news stories at the 
source, a number of painful incidents involv- 
ing the dignity and prestige of our represent- 
atives abroad began to be revealed. Stories 
of our people being treated no better than 
suspected neutrals found their ways into the 
press and radio broadcasts. 





All this was topped by the Canadian Goy. 
ernment’s revelation of a gigantic Russian 
spy ring in Canada. Moscow made things 
worse when, instead of keeping quiet, she 
sent a stiff note to the Ottawa government in 
connection with the case. It was not Rus- 
sia’s business, since the indicted men were all 
Canadian citizens suspected of having be- 
trayed the secrets intrusted them by their 
own country to a foreign government. 

In order not to aggravate matters, the 
American Government has said nothing 
about the men who have been doing the 
same dirty business in the United States, 
although it is well known that the espionage 
and the moral sabotage in this country is 
far greater than it is in Canada. 

The realization that appeasement was not 
bringing about peace and the fact that Amer- 
ican public opinion began to wake up con- 
vinced Secretary Byrnes that he must adopt 
a different attitude. And so he shifted from 
a policy of doing nothing which “might 
offend” Russia to one of demanding that each 
member of the UNO live up to the obligations 
undertaken when the San Francisco Charter 
was signed. 

The Amcrican Government and the Amer- 
ican pecple have placed all their hope for 
a lasting peace in the efficient functioning 
of the UNO. Our policy framers, and par- 
ticularly the Secretary of State and some 
of his “less headlined” advisers, decided that 
unless those who wanted to flaunt the au- 
thority of the new superstate were brought 
to book our expenditure of blood and re- 
sources in the war would be wasted. 


WOULD REQUIRE HUGE ARMY 


The flaunting of the authority of the UNO 
means that instead of facing an era of peace 
during which we and the rest of the world 
could clean up the material and moral wreck- 
age caused by 6 years of war and lick our 
own wounds, we shall be compelled to con- 
centrate our efforts to rebuilding the great- 
est Army, Navy, and air force the world 
has ever seen. This will mean that the 
principal expenditures in the years to come 
will not be toward progress and reconstruc- 
tion, but toward an increased rearmament. 

The administration is aware that if it 
permits the UNO to go the way of the League 
of Nations—a mere debating society—the 
national defense will require at least 6,- 
000,000 men in the air and ground forces 
and a Navy about as strong as we had before 
VJ-day. That is to say, about 8 percent 
of the total population of the United States 
will have to be under arms for an indefinite 
period or until a new major crisis leading 
to the outbreak of war. It will mean that 
a substantial part of our Budget will have to 
be spent in essential, though unprcductive, 
activities. 

These are the considerations which caused 
the spectacular change of policy of our Sec- 
retary of State. In a constitutional Repub- 
lic such as ours, the President, his Cabinet, 
and Congress all are the servants of the Na- 
tion. In some cases they endeavor to “manu- 
facture” public opinion, but when this is not 
successful they must follow it. The “manu- 
facturing” of public opinion is possible only 
under wartime regulations when an official 
and unofficial censorship is clamped down 
on the press and radio. But when the emer- 
gency is over and free speech is fully reestab- 
lished the control of writing and speaking ‘s 
no longer possible. The public is kept fully 
posted through the individuals whose job it 
is to inform the public and have many 
sources at their disposal. 


TRY TO SELL UNO 

The administration and particularly the 
State Department have used all the publicity 
means at their disposal to sell the UNO to 
the public. It was the only tangible thing 


we obtained in exchange for the 1,250,000 
casualties and the $280,000,000,000 spent for 
the war, 











A broad policy of forgetting the injustices 
we have been guilty of toward such coun- 
tries as Poland, Yugoslavia, and other down- 
trodden nations has been adopted on the 
theory that all these matters must be over- 

ked in order to make the UNO live. 

Thus, when Russia became defiant in re- 

to her solemn pledges concerning Iran, 


Secretary Byrnes decided to push the issue 
to its logical conclusion, regardless of 
whether Moscow liked our attitude or not. 


There is nothing hostile toward the great 
Russian empire in this new American policy. 
It only warns the USSR that henceforth all 
disputes and disagreements must be pre- 
sented to the one body which is entitled to 
deal with them and all nations, big and small, 
must abide by its decisions. 


WILL SALVAGE WHAT CAN BE 


This policy should not surprise the Mos- 
cow leaders. They have been fully informed 
in the last few weeks in notes and memo- 
randa from the State Department. The fact 
that the Soviet Government has never an- 
swered them is of no consequence. Their 
importance rests in their being -presented so 
that Russia cannot say that she is being faced 
by a changed American attitude and that 
she had not been aware of it. 

Since Pearl Harbor we have made com- 
promises which were against the principles 
which caused this country to side with the 
enemies of the Axis. We have accepted 
hanges in the map of Europe which also were 
igainst our principles of justice and fair 
Ay 

But now, when our objective appears to be 
threatened, we have arisen and are de- 
termined to salvage what we consider the 
only hope for peace—the UNO. And our po- 
sition has been outlined to Moscow in such 
clear language that no one could have any 
doubt that this time we mean what we say. 





Who’s Muffing Demobilization? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1946 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
till too much delay in demobilization. 
The Navy on March 26 still had 1,603,923 
officers and enlisted men, of which 185,012 
were reenlistments since the surrender of 
Japan through March 24. If the Navy 
is to be reduced to 500,000, then there are 
1,103,923 enlisted men and officers that 
ought to be discharged. Why all this 
delay? 

Then there are still 290,805 in the Ma- 
rine Corps. If the strength of the Ma- 
rine Corps is to be kept at 100,000, then 
there are 190,805 in the Marine Corps 
that should be discharged. Again, why 
the delay? 

On March 1, 1946, there were still 
2,673,000 men in the Army. If the Army 
is to be reduced to 1,000,000, then there 
are still 1,673,000 men in the armed forces 
that should have been discharged long 
ago. Among these are 750,000 fathers. 
Of the 2,673,000 men, 617,172 have volun- 
teered since the surrender of Germany 
and 548,000 have been drafted. This 
makes a total of 1,165,172 draftees and 
volunteers, or 165,172 more than the esti- 
mated necessary strength of 1,000,000. 

Recently the War Department and the 
Chief of Staff attempted to make a trade. 
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They suggested that they would dis- 
charge the fathers if Congress would ex- 
tend the Draft Act. Let me warn these 
gentlemen that America does not believe 
in that kind of horse trading. They had 
better get busy and get the fathers back 
home to their families or they will get a 
taste of an indignant American people. 

We are all for national defense, but 
the juggling with 750,000 fathers is nau- 
seating to the American people. It will 
not long be condoned. These fathers 
were drafted for the duration and 6 
months. The war has been over for 
more than 6 months. 

The American people and the service- 
men demand honesty from the War De- 
partment as well as from every other de- 
partment of Government. The time has 
arrived for Congress to declare the war 
ended as of September 2, 1945. There is 
no longer any room for cringing. Any- 
thing that is really necessary for na- 
tional defense, the President can get from 
Congress for the asking. But Congress 
will make sure that it is national defense 
and not just an attempt to permanently 
militarize our Nation. 

The married men should be returned 
to their families and their homes. This 
is no trifling matter. Again, among that 
1,673,000 are many young men whose 
fiancées have waited for them, and it is 
about time that these be returned. If 
we are not careful, we will lose part of a 
generation of people because of the stu- 


‘pidity and slowness in demobilization. 


Many misleading and deceptive state- 
ments have been made to Members of 
Congress when they were invited to lis- 
ten to the War Department and to Gen- 
erals and Admirals in the Congressional 
Library on two or three different occa- 
sions. First, we were told that all men 
with the required points would be back 
home by April 1. Then, we were told a 
different story on a second occasion and 
now we are told that if we will trade, 
the married men will be back home. 

I believe the time has come that Con- 
gress should demand that the promises 
made by General Marshall and the War 
Department at the first meeting be now 
at least carried out. This, unless we are 
on the verge of World War III. If we 
are, we have a right to know. We were 
told that the UNO would take care of 
World War III. If we are mistaken, let 
us have the facts—all the facts. 

It is a deception and fraud to continue 
this war when everyone knows it has 
been over since September 2, 1945. All 
the servicemen were entitled to be dis- 
charged within six months after Septem- 
ber 2. If we are going to have real 
national defense we must play the game 
square with the men in the service. 

Here are a few excerpts of many letters 
from GI’s that I have received. These 
come not only from Germany and Japan, 
but from every place where our armed 
forces are still sojourning. 

ZAMA, HONSHU, JAPAN, 
February 5, 1946. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I wish to express my 
heartfelt thanks for your kind answers and 
inquiries concerning the men in the Army 
of Occupation. It is gratifying to know that 
you have at least shown your interest to date. 

My rcply to the question * * * Should 
fathers and married men be let out before 
points and service? 
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This may seem to incriminate my stand- 
ing but here is my standing to date. I am 
married, I have 11 months’ service, I have two 
children, I am 35 years old plus 3 months. 
If I were to do the discharging it would be 
such. Points and service equal to the num- 
ber of men discharged and the same amount 
of men discharged with dependents. By 
dependents to be discharged thus classify 
the married men with dependents as such. 
Pre-Pearl Harbor fathers first. Then fathers 
with one dependent. 

Remember this, that men being discharged 
now are also replacements now. They were 
replacements sometime ago. I think too 
that older men with age should be out. It 
is going to be damned hard for a man of my 
age to start life all over again if he has 
to go out and hunt up a job. However, my 
case is different. I expect to go back to my 
old job. I was bookkeeper and supply clerk 
of the State purchasing department, board 
of administration, State capitol. 

As you are willing to listen, here is another 
pet bitch of the soldiers. Mail. No more 
need be said. Just why aren't we getting it? 

Here is another. Ribbon awards. Good- 
conduct-ribbons award for 1 year’s service in 
Army on recommendation of officers. Well 
enough, but how about the fellow who has 
good conduct and is discharged before 1 year’s 
service. He just don’t get it. Another, the 
American defense ribbon. It is issued for 1 
year’s service in the States. If shipped over- 
seas before putting in a year’s service and 
still has 1 year’s service in the Army, he 
doesn’t get it, though he is putting his time 
in the Army somewhere in one of the occu- 
pied countries. I get one ribbon to date. 
The occupational ribbon, and I am just as 
proud to wear it as the fellows with all rib- 
bons and battle stars. I answered my coun- 
try’s call, and though I belong to the “chair- 
borne outfit,” clerks and typists and office 
workers, somebody has to do this kind of 


work. You may already know how the Army 
is run with all the paper work to be 
ms" * * 

Regards. 


ZaMA, HONSHU, JAPAN, March 18, 1946 

My Dean CONGRESSMEN: This, gentlemen, 
is my last pet peeve, my last letter to you. 
Again I am asking just who is running Wash- 
ington still? The War Department or the 
pecple of these United States, through you, 
as our representatives. We have an an- 
nouncement over the radio again tonight 
that 4 pointers and later 40 pointers are to be 
released shortly, but what about the old 
fellows—men between ages of 32, or even 30, 
and 37; how about the forgotten fathers 
Just when in the devil do we expect to get 
cut? If you can’t find out from the War 
Department on a definite policy, who the 
devil can? If the Navy and Marines can 
announce their discharges in advance, why 
can’t the Army? 

Do you know what we are doing now? 
Occupation? No. We are going to classes 
listening to lectures on how to take a bath 
and brush our teeth. How to salute an of- 
ficer and military courtesy, parade, and re- 
views for the stuffed shirts and brass. Physi- 
cal training exercises, not that these would 
hurt us, but we could do them at home. 

First, the stall was boats, now the War 
Department is shy of men all of a sudden. 
Scared the draft bill will not be continued. 
There seems to be an overage of Officers all 
of a sudden. If there are so many of them in 
the States, send them over here. 

I am mailing this letter March 19; note 
just when you receive it. The last letter I 
had from my wife and family was February 5 
today is March 18. Outside of a telegram I 
was fortunate to get through, they might be 
dead. This has to cease but quick. They tell 
us now air-mail service is being stepped up 
and only because the officers are bitching 
after the GI had done it for 6 weeks. The 
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stall, no ground crew. All of a sudden they 
transfer 24,000 men. Where did they get 
them all of asudden. Where were they when 
the Army was sending the airmen home? 
Let’s turn it over to a commercial line; the 
Army has bungled enough as it has al- 
ready. * * ® 

I showed this letter to a buddy of mine 
and he said you might sve me. What for? 
Surely not for telling the truth. 

They sent Lew Valentine, ex New York 
cop, to show the Japs how to take care of 
themselves. If so, send more and we all can 
go home. 

With Easter coming up, I hope you men 
have a swell time, because we are going to 
do the same right here in this mud. Send 
your family flowers. I know my wife and 
family will be tickled to death to get just 
one little letter from me saying I have you 
and goodbye. 

I still believe in our theme song, There Will 
Be Some Changes Made. 

Regards. 





FRANKFURT, GERMANY, March 2, 1946. 

DEAR Mr. LEMKE: Mr. LEMKE, I would like 
to know why and when the right things are 
going to be done to get us boys out of the 
service. One day the War Department tells 
us one thing and the next day they will 
tell us something different. A few weeks ago 
we read that all 2-year men would be on 
their way home by the 20th of March and 
now we read that they will possibly make 
it by the end of June. 

How about the discharging of men that 
is supposed to be going along so smoothly? 
I myself, of course, am considered more 
about the discharge of fathers. Here a while 
ago I watched boys leave this company be- 
cause they had three or more children, yet 
some of them had been in the service less 
time than I or many other men. I myself 
have one child and as yet I haven’t seen 
him. He is lacking about 6 days now of be- 
ing a year old and it looks as though I am 
going to have to wait a long time yet before 
I can even think of seeing him. To top that 
off, at present I am having a little trouble 
with my wife and I am not so sure that I'll 
se very welcome to come back to see either 
her or the baby. When these boys that had 
three children left, I watched one fellow go 
that had just been oversees 2 months, and 
what I mean that was hard to take. I would 
like to see my baby for the first time, but 
no, the War Department don’t take anything 
like that into consideration at all. 

Another thing that I read a while ago was 
absut a fellow that was sent over here as a 
replacement. It went something as follows: 
He had arrived in Frankfurt, and to his dis- 
belief found that they did not know that 
they had arrived or were even expecting 
them. After enough inquiring about on 
their own initiative they finally went to work. 
At the time I read the article, he said that he 
had been in that outfit for over a month 
and that he hadn’t done 30 hours of work 
since he was in it. He said that most of his 
time was spent sleeping, writing letters, read- 
ing, and looking for something to do. It 
seems that there must be quite a few of the 
pecple over here are in the same category. 
Why don’t the War Department cut out a 
bunch of these unnecessary organizations 
and let a few more of the boys go home, 
where many could do a lot more for the 
country, as well as themselves. I myself 
would like to get home to my wife and baby 
real soon so as to know whether I am going 
to get things straightened out with my wife, 
so I’ll know just what kind of future to 
expect. 

A NortH Dakota Boy In TROUBLE. 


CAMP PHILIP MorRIs, 
LE HAVRE, FRANCE, 
Wednesday, January 23, 1946. 
Royall calls Gi’s unreasoning (Stars and 
Stripes, January 17, 1946) or “Patience is a 


virtue seldom seen in a man and never in a 
woman.” 

The following will disprove both of the 
above statements: 

On December 2, 1945, 40 men in the 56-59 
point bracket were transferred to the One 
Hundred and Seventy-eighth General Hos- 
pital to be processed for redeployment at 
Mourmelon, France. We had ready dates of 
December 10, December 18, and January 5, 
but all were canceled. On January 7 there 
were several marches by units at Camp Pitts- 
burgh to the commanding officer at the camp 
headquarters. Our unit did not participate, 
but had a meeting that night to lay plans 
and select committees as spokesmen and 
cable publicity. 

We called for a meeting before our officers 
at our headquarters to ascertain what they 
knew about our departure for home before 
proceeding to Camp Pittsburgh headquarters 
at 10 a. m. Tuesday, January 8. 

Lieutenant Colonel St. Johns, our com- 
mander, appeared before us and told us that 
verbal orders had been received for us to 
leave for Camp Philip Morris on January 13, 
and to board ship on January 18, or shortly 
thereafter. Our march to Camp Pittsburgh 
headquarters was Called off with the stipula- 
tion that all information shall be posted on 
the board or read to us in formation. 

This was the first time he had spoken to us 
in the 42 days we spent in Mourmelon. 

Today we were advised that, all things be- 
ing equal, we should board ship on Saturday, 
January 26, 1946, he hoped. 

Please note that from December 2, 1945, to 
January 26, 1946, is a total of 55 days in which 
we have done absolutely nothing, and that 
goes for all 700 men in this category IV unit. 

Now comes the climax. We have from pri- 
vate, whose overseas pay is $60 per month, to 
master sergeant, whose overseas pay is $165.60 
per month—a good average per man in this 
unit is a buck sergeant’s pay of $93.60 per 
month times 700 equals $131,040 for 2 months 
plus about $2,000 for the 6 officers (2 lieu- 
tenant colonels and 4 first lieutenants), a 
total of $133,040—but then there is the family 
allowance of approximately $78 per month 
for, say, half of the 700 men, or 350 times 
$78 equals $27,300, or a grand total of about 
$160,340 for all of us doing nothing for 2 
months. * * * 

Stars and Stripes western Europe edition, 
Thursday, January 17, 1946: 


“ROYALL CALLS GI’S UNREASONING 


“PHILADELPHIA, January 16 (AP).—Under 
Secretary of War Kenneth Rcyall said today 
that the clamor of American soldiers want- 
ing to return home had reached an ‘unreas- 
oning and unreasonable extent.’ 

“Speaking at the Maxwell Memorial Foot- 
ball Club dinner, Royall said it was difficult 
to understand ‘those who urge a course that 
would destroy our victory in order that they 
may hasten young men home, many of whom 
have seen no danger and have suffered com- 
paratively no real hardships. 

““Of course, they are homesick and some- 
what inconvenienced,’ he continued, ‘but 
they should be willing to perform their less 
arduous tasks if for no other reason than in 
appreciation of their predecessors, who bore 
the heat and burden and danger of the day.’ 

“Royall likewise warned against demon- 
strations in the presence of ‘our enemies, 
past and prospective,’ who might some day 
take up arms against the United States, the 
International News Service reported.” 

International News Service reported him as 
saying: “In Germany, Japan, and other parts 
of the world, millions of unrepenting and 
newly aggressive minded men are merely 
waiting for an opportunity to foment an- 
other movement for a world war.” 

(WRITER’Ss NOTE.—The above is nice going 
for an Under Secretary of War. What is he 
bucking for; Patterson’s job?) 

“Many of the eddying currents are whipped 
by unintelligent agitation against obvious 
military necessity by coyly playing upon emo- 
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tions of lonesome wives and their sweethearts 
and homesick GI's,” Royall asserted, 

(WRITER'S NOTE.—Two months of doing 
nothing over here waiting to go home does 
not tally with that last paragraph or the 
second paragraph, either. What do you think 
about it?) 

Stars and Stripes of January 24, 1946, car- 
ried the following: 


“VICTORY SHIPS TO SAIL FOR UNITED STATES HALF 
EMPTY 


“LE Havre, January 23.—When there are 
insufficient troops in staging areas to fill ships 
bound for the United States, Victory ships 
will carry as few as 600 redeployees, Sixteenth 
Port officials announced today. Up till now 
the usual load has been approximately 1,500. 

“Two Victories, the Blue Island and Rock 
Hill, with loads of 1,210 and 1,167, respective. 
ly, sailed from Le Havre today. The Zanes- 
ville Victory, which returned to port more 
than a week ago for repairs, will reload and 
sail tomorrow. Due in port tomorrow are the 
Montclair and Waycross Victories.” 

(WRITER’S NOTE.—With approximately 31,- 
000 men here now ready to go they sent two 
ships out with a total of 623 empty berths. 
Almost enough room for our unit. I don't 
get it, do you? That is what burns us GI's 
up—Army blunders.) 

In view of the foregoing I and thousands 
of other GI’s believe that the Honorable 
Royall and his boss, Secretary of War Pat- 
terson, don’t know what time it is, or should 
I say “let’s synchronize our calendars.” 

Very truly yours. 





An Important Forward Step in Food 
Utilization 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to discuss the bill H. R. 5925 
recently introduced by my distinguished 
colleague the gentleman from Kansas, 
CLIFFORD HOPE. 

This bill is sponsored by the Republi- 
can Congressional Food Study Committee 
and is worthy of the consideration and 
support of all persons who would encour- 
age the people in their efforts to save food 
and to provide for better food standards. 

FOOD REZEARCH INSTITUTE 


The purpose of this bill is to establish— 
for the first time—a national policy of 
deliberately focusing scientific skill and 
research on the utilization of American 
food and agricultural products, and to 
carry that policy into practical opera- 
tion by setting up within the Department 
of Agriculture a National Food Research 
Institute dedicated to that purpose. 

Since 1862, when the Department cf 
Agriculture was established, the United 
States has had a national policy of apply- 
ing scientific research and methods to 
the problems of food production. At the 
same time we have almost completely 
ignored the problems of food utilization. 

There is no need to detail the success 
with which science has been applied to 
the subject of food prcducticn. It is 
sufficient to state what is common knsowl- 
edge: that through the apolication of 








ecientific research we have learned how 
to produce food in great abundance; 
this has led some people to the conclu- 
sion that we are now producing too much 
food and that in order to avoid surpluses 
and maintain farm prosperity there 
should be a regimented economy of scar- 
city with Government controls to limit 
the quantity of foodstuffs produced. 


ECONOMY OF SCARCITY HAS FAILED 


This negative and essentially defeat- 
ist philosophy was, in fact, established 
as the Government policy early in the 
1930’s, and we have been trying for 13 
years to make it work. 

It has failed utterly. In spite of bil- 
lions of dollars poured out in subsidies 
and price supports, the prices farmers re- 
ceived for their products were lower in 
1939 than they were in 1930, while many 
of our wartime food scarcities and diffi- 
culties stem directly from the applica- 
tion of this policy of an economy of 
carcity during the preceding 10 years, 
and from misguided efforts to continue 
such a policy through the war period. 

It was good sense to devote our scien- 
tific skill first to learning how to pro- 
duce food in abundance. Having 
achieved some success in that field, it 
makes equally good sense that we should 
now deliberately focus scientific research 
and methods on the problems of using 
the food we know how to produce in am- 
ple quantity. 

There is at present no such deliberate 
policy. We have spent more than $15,- 
000,000,000 for the broad purpose of 
encouraging the scientific development 
of food production. We have spent 
almost notning on the science of food 
utilization. We know more about the 
scientific feeding of beef cattle than we 
do about feeding human beings. 

The American people do not believe 
there is too much food. It makes little 
sense to talk of food surpluses as long 
as there are hungry people anywhere 
in the world. How can there be too 
much food production in the United 
States when one-third of our own pop- 
ulation are undernourished and as many 
as two-thirds suffering definite dietary 
deficiencies? 

An economy of scarcity applied to food 
is inhuman and unnatural. The killing 
of little pigs and the plowing under of 
foodstuffs is shocking and revolting to 
the most basic human instincts. 


ECONOMY OF PLENTY 


This bill to establish a National Food 
Research Institute is an effort to express 
in legislative form a philosophy that is 
the direct opposite of that of an economy 
of scarcity. It offers, instead, an econ- 
omy of plenty based on the theory of 
planned, scientific, profitable use of all 
the ample food production of which 
American farms are capable. 

Careful analysis of the food require- 
ments and desires of the American peo- 
ple leads inescapably to the conclusion 
that, in conjunction with a moderate ex- 
port program, we can consume all the 
food that American farms will produce 
for years to come—if scientific skill and 
research are applied to the problems of 
food utilization as they have been in the 
past to the preblems of food production. 
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The two keys to the door of complete 
and profitable use of abundant produc- 
tion are processing and distribution. 
Processing to give consumers the kind of 
food they want in the form in which 
they want it or can use it most conven- 
iently and economically. Distribution 
scientifically geared to eliminate waste 
and inefficiency and give them the food 
they want at a price they can afford to 


pay. 

Incidentally, processing may be the one 
big key to profitable export of food pro- 
ducts. Very little food can be shipped 
abroad in its natural state. To be ex- 
portable at all, most of it must be proc- 
essed. Profitable export trade depends 
very largely on discovery of processing 
methods which will, at the same time, re- 
turn a fair profit to American farms and 
industry and deliver abroad a food prod- 
uct that people in other countries can 
afford to buy. 

Scientific investigation of food proc- 
essing was almost completely ignored by 
the Government prior to the war. It was 
carried on sporadically by a few bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture as an 
adjunct to scientific investigation of 
production, and by the larger food proc- 
essing companies themselves, for the 
purpose of improving their own products. 

During the war the Government first 
turned its attention to this subject. Un- 
der the necessity of developing new types 
of food processing so that our troops 
abroad could be adequately fed, Govern- 
ment-spurred research during the war 
brought about greater development in 3 
years than had taken place in the pre- 
vious generation. 

The surface has hardly been scratched, 
however. The ultimate possibilities of 
food processing are still unimagined. 
There is an urgent need for a national 
policy of carrying on this work and for 
the facilities and direction which will 
make it possible. 

For example, Mr. Clarence Birdseye, 
pioneer and outstanding authority in the 
field of dehydrated food recently said: 

There is no perfect equipment for de- 
hydrating foods, including my own. New 
processes and new equipment must be de- 
veloped, not by me, not by any one group, 
but by everyone who can do that sort of work, 


if we are going to meet our future pos- 
sibilities. 


NEED CLEARLY RECOGNIZED 


The need for Government leadership 
and responsibility in this field is univer- 
sally recognized by those who are closest 
to the subject of food production. In 
fact, the present form of this new bill 
grew out of the recommendations of 
State secretaries and commissioners of 
agriculture in answer to a question asked 
them last summer by the Republican 
Congressional Food Study Committee: 
“What should be the nature and extent 
of Government control over food pro- 
duction and distribution?” 

A great many of them replied that 
Government controls should be as few as 
possible, but that the Government should 
take the lead and assume the responsibil- 
ity of providing scientific research and 
research facilities into food processing, 
marketing, and distribution so that it 
would be possible to utilize profitably the 
full and unrestricted production of 
American farms, 
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In its operation, the laboratories, fa- 
cilities, and services of the Institute will 
be available to individual members and 
firms of the food industry, and to rec- 
ognized groups and associations, on a 
fee or cooperative basis in much the 
same manner as the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is available to the construction in- 
dustry. It will provide both big and lit- 
tle members of the industry adequate re- 
search facilities at a reasonable cost. 

Enactment of this bill will not only 
establish the deliberate national policy 
of applying science to food utilization, 
it will give logical direction and pur- 
pose to many of the activities now being 
carried on within the Department of Ag- 
riculture and other Government agen- 
cies, and by concentrating and central- 
izing their activities, will result in great- 
ly increased efficiency and savings in 
operation of those Bureaus. 

Offices and activities in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which this legisla- 
tion vill transfer and coordinate into 
the National Food Research Institute, 
under the Secretary of Agriculture, in- 
clude the following: 

First. Bureau of Dairy Industry— 
those functions concerned with develop- 
ment of new products and new processes 
of manufacture. 

Second..Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering— 
those functions pertaining to research in 
storage for grain, and other vegetables, 
and on temperature and humidity con- 
trol in the transportation of perishable 
fruits and vegetables. 

Third. Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry—those functions con- 
cerned with the development of new and 
wider industrial and food uses for agri- 
cultural products, including the facilities 
of the regional research laboratories. 

Fourth. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics—all functions rele- 
vant to the purposes of this act. 

Fifth. Farm Credit Administration— 
functions of the Cooperative Research 
and Service Division. 

Sixth. Office of Marketing Services— 
all functions except those concerned with 
promulgation of regulations and their en- 
forcement. 

Seventh. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics—all functions concerned with 
the processing, distribution, standardiza- 
tion, marketing, and utilization of food 
products. 

Eighth. Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration—all those functions con- 
cerned with food utilization, as distin- 
guished from food production. 

Certain functions of the Department 
of Commerce would also be transferred 
to the Institute—particularly those in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce relating to the processing, 
distribution, and marketing of food. 

In addition, it is believed that there 
are many offices and functions scattered 
through other Government departments 
and agencies which the President will 
find should logically be transferred to the 
Institute. This will both reduce the cost 
of their operation and render them much 
more effective. 

By far the greatest savings, however, 
will result from the fact that scientific 
utilization of the full production of 
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American farms will increase the net re- 
turn from agriculture, and by making it 
profitable, help to eliminate the need for 
subsidies, price supports, and other 
forms of Government assistance to agri- 
culture. This will save billions of dollars 
a year for American taxpayers and put 
our whole economy on a more healthful 
basis. 

Your committee does not maintain that 
the bill in its present form is perfect. It 
will welcome suggestions from anyone as 
to how it may be improved. In fact, it 
will soon seek such suggestions from 
those most familiar with every branch of 
the food industry and will report to you 
in more detail on this legislation after it 
has secured their advice and counsel. 

The committee-does believe, however, 
that there is here expressed a national 
policy that is fundamentally American in 
concept, sound in its basis and applica- 
tion, and urgently needed at the present 
time. It believes that this bill, particu- 
larly in conjunction with the bill soon to 
be introduced by Representative AuGcUST 
H. ANDRESEN, also a member of this com- 
mittee, will result in great benefits to 
both producers and consumers and will 
aid tremendously in placing American 
agriculture on a prosperous, profitable, 
and self-respecting basis. 





Something Rotten in Cairo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the Inde- 
pendent Jewish Press Service: 


SOMETHING ROTTEN IN CAIRO 


Nathan Alterman, witty Hebrew poet who 
enjoys an excellent reputation in Palestine, 
describes Great Britain as a little girl lost 
in the jungle of the Middle East. “I am 
so afraid of the Arab League,” says the little 
girl, ‘for haven’t I told her ‘frighten me’?” 

One realizes this description of the rela- 
tions between the British Government and 
the Arab League is not just a satirist’s whim, 
when he considers the remarks of Dr. Al- 
Haldi, an outstanding Arab nationalist and 
former mayor of Jerusalem, in the Arab 
weekly El Vhada, issued in that city, Sep- 
tember 29, 1945. 

“It is commonly known,” writes Dr. Al- 
Haldi, “that the organizer of the Arab In- 
formation Cffices is Musa al-Alamy (a well- 
known Palestine Arab politician who repre- 
sents Palestine in the Arab League). * * * 
It was Mr. Musa al-Alamy who prepared, 
with the help of the American and British 
Ambassadors in Cairo, the constitution of 
these Arab Information Offices. Here are 
some of the most pertinent paragraphs of 
this constitution: 

“**Par. 2A. These offices must not have any 
connection with anti-Semitic propaganda. 

“*Par. 2B. The Arab office in United States 
must not have any connection with anti- 
British circles. 

“‘Par. 2C. The general secretary of the 
London office must be an Arab known for 
his irreproachable pro-British sympathies. 

“*Par. 3. Each one of these Arab offices 
should have at least one British adviser at 
a regular salary.’ ” 


This trend is not entirely unknown to 
those who followed intelligently recent Brit- 
ish-Arab relations. It is no secret that Gen- 
eral Spears, witness at the London hearings 
of the Anglo-American Inquiry Commission, 
where he discoursed on the supposed kinship 
of Zionism and nazism, is a member of the 
staff of the Arab office in London. One 
might have thought, though, that the Brit- 
ish general had been serving the cause of 
the Arab League in a purely private capacity. 
The paragraphs quoted from the constitution 
of the Arab office leave no doubt that Gen- 
eral Spears, officer of the Arab League, is not 
merely a political eccentric, of which Great 
Britain has so many, but rather an unoffi- 
cial servant of the British Government, which 
aims to gain the cooperation of the privi- 
leged groups in the Arab countries to foster 
British imperial interests. What motivates 
the Arabs to cooperate with Great Britain 
is the hope that they will be able to divert 
the social and national grievances of the 
inarticulate Arab masses against Jewish im- 
perialism. 

Only in the light of this fact is it possible 
to comprehend the spectacle of a former Arab 
Axis agent appearing before the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Inquiry Commission as an accredited 
spokesman of the Palestine Arabs, Jamal 
Husseini, a cousin of the former Mufti, Haj 
Amin al-Husseini, has just returned to Pales- 
tine after 6 years in exile, a large part of 
which he spent in the company of his more 
famous relative. Jamal Husseini was the 
right-hand man of the ex-Mufti in all his 
attempts to mobilize the Arab world on the 
side of Nazi Germany. It was only an acci- 
dent which separated the two, leading the 
Mufti to Berchtesgaden and his cousin to a 
British internment camp. This type of man 
has been given the opportunity to return to 
Palestine to assume the leadership of the 
Palestine Arabs, at least until his more able 
relative is permitted to leave his luxurious 
exile in Paris. In his testimony before the 
Commission, Mr. Husseini did not deny or 
apologize for his pro-Axis activities. He de- 
manded indignantly that the ex-Mufti be 
permitted to return to Palestine immediately. 
Then to give this grotesque performance the 
perfect ending, Herr Husseini, taking his cue 
from Haj Spears, accused David ben Gurion 
of talking like Hitler. 

Perhaps this is understandable in regard 
to the present British Government. Bevin is 
trying desperately to consolidate Britain’s 
position in the Middle East. The spokesmen 
of the Labor Party seem to have reached the 
conclusion that in practical politics Machia- 
velli is a more trustworthy guide than Karl 
Marx. No one can be sure, that like so much 
real politik with which we have become so 
disastrously familiar since Munich, this 
realism, too, will not eventually prove a 
boomerang. 

What can one say of our own Government's 
underwriting this British gamble in the Mid- 
dle East? What American interests dictate 
that our Ambassador in Cairo should actively 
participate in helping to establish Arab, or to 
be more correct, Arab-British propaganda of- 
fices whose sole purpose is to bar Palestine to 
Jewish immigrants? We have a right to 
know. 





Posthumous Award of Navy Cross to 
Ensign Thomsen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to report that the 13th Naval District 
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has announced the award posthumously 
of the Navy Cross to Ensign Robert 
Clarence Thomsen, of Portland, Oreg., 
for extraordinary heroism in action off 
the coast of Okinawa Jima on April 16, 
last, during which engagement he lost 
his life. I had the honor of nominating 
Ensign Thomsen for the Naval Academy 
and he graduated with the class of 1944. 
He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Jens 
Thomsen, 1525 North Kilpatrick Street, 
Portland, Oreg., in my congressional 
district. Ensign Thomsen was serving 
as a navigator on the destroyer Laffey 
when it was attacked by a strong force 
of Japanese aircraft which put the radars 
out of action by two direct hits. Ensign 
Thomsen did not waiver or hesitate in 
his duty but proceeded aft to assist in 
fighting the rapidly spreading fires fol- 
lowing the crash of two suicide planes 
and a bomb, as a result of which he lost 
his life. Secretary of the Navy Forrestal 
said in the citation: 

Boldiy defiant of the extreme danger as 
the attacks continued unabated, he coura- 
geously led a fire hose into a burning smoke- 
filled compartment to combat flames threat- 
ening the after magazine and the upper 
handling rooms and, while valiantly carry- 
ing out his daring efforts to control the 
raging inferno threatening destruction of 
his ship. was trapped in the burning com- 
partment when two more suicide planes 
crashed the area. By his determination, 
personal valor, and grave concern for the 
safety of his ship in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds, Ensign Thomsen served as an in- 
spiration to those who remained to carry 
on the fight to save the gallant Laffey, and 
self-sacrificing devotion to duty reflects the 
highest credit upon himself and the United 
States naval service. He gallantly gave his 
life for his country. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomsen have two other 
sons in the service, William J. Thomsen 
in the Marine Corps, and the youngest 
son Fred, recently enlisted in the Navy. 





Fifth Annual Wheat Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorp, I enclose 
a report from the Sterling Advocate, 
Sterling, Colo., March 26, 1946, on the 
result of the fifth annual contest for the 
best wheat grown in the United States 
in 1945. This honor goes to Luther F. 
Givens, Sterling, Colo.: 


Luther F. Givens, who lives south and east 
of Sterling, today was declared wheat king 
of the United States, by judges in the Philip 
W. Pillsbury contest. For the third time in 
four successive years Logan County boasted 
the winner of the first award in the Nation- 
wide contest for the best wheat produced in 
America. 

Other Logan County winners have in- 
cluded: George Hofmann, of Iliff, in 1943, and 
Leo Lindstrom, of Kelly, 1944. Mr. Hofmann, 
showing Black Hull wheat, won reserve 
championship in 1941, the first year of the 
contest, and stood first in 1943, with Reward 
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Spring wheat. Mr. Lindstrom showed Ten- 
marq winter wheat. 

Mr. Givens obtained seed of the Wichita 
wheat from a plot at the State agricultural 
college, and sowed but a half acre last year. 
From his harvest of 1945, however, he now 
has 15 acres seeded. His wheat weighed 65.3 
pounds per bushel. 

Albert Lindstrom of the Kelly-LeRoy com- 
munity also planted Wichita wheat during 
last year, in a small plot. On the dry-land 
planting the grain produced an estimated 
yield of 60 bushels. The season, however, 
was unusually moist and the grain was not 
of color preferred for show purposes. 

Sixteen States were represented in samples 
judges today in the Pillsbury contest. 

Cuicaco, March 26.—Colorado won first 
and second places today in the fifth annual 
Philip W. Pillsbury contest for the best wheat 
grown in 1945. 

Luther F. Givens, Sterling, Colo., took first 
place with his sample of Hard Red Winter 
wheat. Second place went to R. E. Condon, 
Platteville, Colo., for his Hard Red Spring 
wheat. 

Winning the contest this year gave Colo- 
rado its fourth victory in the five contests. 
It was the second time that a farmer from 
Sterling won. 

Previous Colorado winners were George 
Hofmann, Iliff; Leo Lindstrom, Sterling, and 
Jesse Powers, Henderson. The only other 
State to take first place honors in previous 
contests was Montana in 1941, 





Hickory Reservoir Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article from the March 
24 issue of the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press entitled “Trenton Fights Hickory 
Reservoir Project Which Would Leave It 
Virtually an Island Within a Swamp.” 
I am very much opposed to the building 
of these dams because the benefits 
claimed are not sufficient to offset the 
damage that will be incurred, as de- 
scribed in this article; nor do they justify 
the large expenditure of funds that will 
be required, especially at this time, since 
our Government is so badly in debt and 
there is such a shortage of materials and 
labor, so desperately needed in the vet- 
erans’ housing program: 

[From the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press of 

March 24, 1946] 

TRENTON FicHts HicKoRY RESERVOIR PROJECT 
WHICH WOULD LEAVE IT VIRTUALLY AN ISLAND 
WITHIN A SWAMP—RAILROAD, HIGHWAYS, AND 
AIRPORT WouLpD Be Cut Orr BY WATER 
Trenton, the largest town in north central 

Missouri, has resigned itself to being a ghost 

city if the proposed Hickory Reservoir is 

built on Grand River. Water would stand 
over one-sixth to one-fifth of the area with- 
in the corporate limits of the city. Trenton 
would become a peninsula, surrounded by 
what the city indignantly calls swamps and 

Stagnant water. 

Objections to construction of Hickory Res- 
ervoir were presented February 19, 1946, be- 
fore the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors at Washington. This written pro- 
test filled a 50-page book and represented 33 
Grundy County organizations. 
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POPULATION OF 9,100 


Here in brief are a few things the reser- 
voir would do to Trenton: 

Put water on three sides. 

Make useless the entire sewage disposal 
system. 

Threaten the $1,500,000 municipal light and 
water plant. 

Inundate the city’s two parks. 

Force rerouting of Rock Island railroad 
tracks and possibly result in railroad’s re- 
moval from city. 

Destroy several miles of street. 

Cut the population of 9,100 drastically. 

Force rerouting of Highway No. 65 and pos- 
sibly result in its loss. 

Inundate Trenton airport. 

Leave city with no room for expansion. 

Destroy many miles of primary and sec- 
ondary highways; also countless miles of 
county roads. 

Reduce city’s trade territory. 


NO PAYMENT FOR SEWERS 


Trenton was informed by Army engineers 
that. no recompense would be made for 
damage to the sewer system. Burns & Mc- 
Donnell Engineering Co. made a survey for 
the city and announced that a new system 
would cost $340,890. In addition there would 
be an annual cost of $24,930 for operation. 

Many other costs and damages were not 
included in the Army engineers’ report, the 
city of Trenton contends. For example, in 
1941 the Central Farm Products Co. built a 
dairy products processing plant, and during 
1945 this plant bought 20.7 percent of the 
milk produced in the Trenton area. The 
reservoir would cause an annual loss to dairy 
farmers, truckers, and laborers totaling $586,- 
305, it is estimated. 

Again Central Farm Products Co. put a 
soybean extraction plant into operation in 
1945. Inundation of bottom land would 
make such inroads on soybean production as 
to cause an estimated loss of $209,000 per 
year. 

IMPORTANT RAILROAD POINT 


Some $1,500,000 loss a year would be suf- 
fered by Trenton business, the city’s report 
states. 

Trenton is especially jittery over the rail- 
road question. For more than 75 years the 
Rock Island has maintained its Missouri divi- 
sion at Trenton. Its general offices are there, 
its central signal controls for an automatic 
signal system. It has freight houses, ware- 
houses, shops, and a roundhouse. Fourteen 
passenger trains go through Trenton daily, 
and the railroad employs 573 Trenton citizens 
and taxpayers. The city fears that the rail- 
road would abandon its entire operations 
there if forced to move because of a reservoir. 

United States engineers propose a new 
route for Federal Highway No. 65, but Tren- 
ton points out that the State highway com- 
mission will be the agency making the de- 
cision and fears that the road will be taken 
away a_together. 

The Hickory Reservoir would make useless 
the modern filtered swimming pool, settling 
basin, and filtration plant at Trenton’s Mo- 
berly Park. These facilities are valued at 
more than ¢60,000. In East Side Park, a 
stadium costing the city $40,000 would be 
rendcred valueless and a $55,000 stone pa- 
vilion would be destroyed. 

Trenton points out that in 1932 the Army 
engineers issued a report to the effect that 
construction of any reservoir on Grand River 
is unsound from an economic standpoint. 


SAY SPECULATORS WOULD GAIN 


Only the land speculators stand to gain by 
construction of the Hickory Reservoir, Tren- 
ton contends: “One man owns 10,000 acres 
below the Hickory Dam site. He acquired this 
land at an average cost of $5 per acre, or a 
total cost of $50,000. The Hickory Dam is 
constructed. His land increases in value from 
$5 per acre to $100 per acre, or a total value 
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for the 10,000 acres of $1,000,000 when his 
original investment was only $50,000. He 
realizes overnight a net profit of $950,000 
without any further investment, but for this 
speculator to realize tis outrageous profit 
the largest city in north-central Missouri 
would be destroyed. 

“Railroads would be relocated, highways 
destroyed, farmers evacuated, and cemeteries 
inundated. The small farmer who owns 
valuable land in the basin of the Hickory Res- 
eryoir would be compelled to sell land worth 
$125 per acre to his Government at a prede- 
termined price of $46 an acre. Shylock, the 
land speculator, for a small investment of 
5 percent becomes rich at the expense of an 
entire community. The Federal] taxpayer 
pays the bill. This is what is known as trad- 
ing a cranberry for an orange with Uncle Sam 
paying the bill.” 





Housing Program at Richmond, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard many statements regarding 
the housing program for veterans, and I 
am confident the good people of Rich- 
mond, Ind., have inaugurated a plan 
which should meet with general public 
approval. The people of that fine city, 
which is located in the congressional dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent, have 
evidenced leadership and broad vision in 
their plan for housing in their city and 
community. A very illuminating article 
appears in the Wall Street Journal, of 
New York, in which this plan is fully set 
forth. It is my hope that many other 
communities will follow the leadership of 
the people of Richmond, Ind., on this 
housing program. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include this newspaper article as a 
part of and as an extension of my re- 
marks on this very important subject, 
which is as follows: 


HovusEs FOR RICHMOND—INDIANA BUSINESS- 
MEN .’OOL FuNDS To Buy LOTs, BUILD HOMES 
FOR VETS—FLORIST, Movie House, Dry 
CLEANER, FUNERAL DIRECTOR JOIN BIG Com- 
PANY CHIEFS—HOPrE To FINISH 200 THIS 
YEAR 

(By John S. Cooper) 

RICHMOND, IND.—Main Street has beaten 
Washington to the punch in providing homes 
for veterans in this Indiana community 

Operating through a nonprofit corpora- 
tion, Richmond Homes, Inc., local business- 
men are buying lats, obtaining materials and 
arranging financing and construction of low- 
priced houses for their ex-GI employees 

The latter part of next week, former GM2c 
William Moore, with 28 months of active serv- 
ice and two battle stars, will move his wife 
and two young daughters into a brand-new 
bungalow which will cost him around $6,000, 
compared to a Federal Housing Administra- 
tion ceiling of $7,055. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Moore will have 
5 nev. neighbors, also ex-servicemen, and 
before the year is out 200 or more veterans 
will be similarly accommodated through the 
efforts of the corporation 


RICHMOND HAD A WARTIME BOOM 


During the war, Richmond, an old Quaker 
city founded in 1869 by North Caroiinians 
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who came to Indiana to escape contact with 
slavery, grew from 35,000 to 40,000 as its 
eighty-odd industries took on important war 
jobs. As the end of the war drew near, it 
became apparent that the housing shortage, 
already critical, was destined to grow worse. 

Crosley Corp. announced plans to build a 
new factory in the city, increasing the com- 
pany’s employment from a war peak of 1,250 
to 3,600. Firestone Tire & Rubber bought a 
Defense Plant Corporation plant operated 
during the war by the Perfect Circle Co., and 
stated that they would need at least 1,000 
employees. Perfect Circle, big maker of pis- 
ton rings, said it planned to build a new 
plant of its own and eventually will approxi- 
mate its wartime employment. 

The city’s four lawnmower manufacturers, 
who produce more than half the Nation’s 
requirements, stated they would resume 
peacetime production as soon as pricing ad- 
justments were granted. The Joseph H. Hill 
Co., largest rose grower in the world and 
Richmond’s oldest industry, reported it 
would increase its 55 acres of greenhouses. 
Similar plans were being formulated at the 
local plants of Johns Manville, International 
Harvester and Belden Manufacturing Co. 

On August 4, when these plans became ap- 

arent, H. J. “Pat” O’Brien, Indiana factory 
manager for Johns Manville, called on John 
Craig, manager of Crosley’s local operation, 
and Will Cramer, at that time superintend- 
ent of Perfect Circle, and suggested that they 
go to the mayor and “put our housing cards 
on the table.” 

As Mr. O’Brien explains it, “we were all 
branch operations of large companies and we 
realized that our faces would be pretty red 
if later we had to go to our corporation brass 
hats and explain that although we had nice 
additions to our plants and fine new equip- 
ment there was no one to run them, because 
of a housing shortage.” 


CALLED A MASS MEETING 


Acting on the three men’s suggestion, 
Mayor John R. Britten called a mass meeting 
of the city’s industrial people, merchants, 
real estate men, attorneys and civic leaders 
and by August 27 a plan had been completed. 
With a few minor changes it is the one now 
in effect. . 

Drafted by Will Reller of the local law 
firm of Brown, Reller & Mendenhall, the plan 
provided for the creation of Richmond 
Homes, Inc., with a capitalization of 5,000 
shares of common stock at $1 a share. Each 
subscriber to a share of stock agreed to buy 
one of the company’s $100 3-percent bonds, 
maturing December 1, 1950, but callable at 
any time the directors wish. Thus, when all 
the stock is subscribed, the corporation will 
have a paid-in capital of $5,000 and available 
bond money of $500,000. The bonds are jun- 
ior to all other debts and liabilities in order 
that the corporation will have good credit 
and can borrow money from banks and loan 
companies. 

Mr. Reller explained that it was not the 
intention of the corporation to invade the 
field of contractors, lumber companies and 
suppliers of housing material and equipment. 
Instead the organization will as far as pos- 
sible cooperate with these established busi- 
ness firms. However, he added that if local 
material men can’t meet the demand, “then 
the corporation will go out and get the job 
done, buying bathtubs, brick, concrete blocks 
and roofing materials in large quantities.” 
At that time it was estimated there weren’t 
enough building materials in the city to 
build 5 houses. 

“The corporation ought to be able to effect 
economies in buying and construction costs, 
and these could be passed on to the pur- 
chaser,” Mr. Reller suggested. 


NEW CORPORATION FOUNDED 

The plan met with enthusiasm and in the 
last week in September the new corporation 
came into existence. Largest stockholder was 
Crosley Corp., with 200 shares, an investment 


of $20,200. Other large holders were Johns 
Manville, Joseph H. Hill Co., International 
Harvester, F. & N. Lawnmower Co. and Na- 
tional Automatic Tool Co., each with 100 
shares. Perfect Circle, Richmond Gas Corp., 
Richmond Water Works and the Palladium 
Publishing Co. followed with 50 shares. 

Other stockholders included the local 
movie house; Sears, Roebuck; Wayne McCord, 
owner of the Waldorf Cafe and “several bars 
around town”; Charles Plauche, funeral) di- 
rector; the Richmond Palais-Royale, a ladies’ 
dress shop; a foundry; Fred Lemmon, florist; 
Earl Gilbert, a dry cleaner; a jewelry store 
and several department stores; W. C. Dennis, 
president emeritus of Earlham College; and 
Mayor Britten 

Pat O’Brien was elected president of the 
corporation. Will Cramer is vice president, 
John Craig, treasurer, and Emmet Bartell, 
owner of the Hoosier Department Store, sec- 
retary. As these men are busy with recon- 
version problems of their own, it was decided 
to delegate much of the details to agents, 
who would secure land, get utilities from the 
city, arrange FHA loans, and priority of pur- 
chasers. 

In return, the agent would receive a 5 per- 
cent sales’ commission, plus having the 
“ground floor’ on insurance and other serv- 
ices the home buyer might need. 


POLL OF VETERANS’ NEEDS 


In November, ex-GI employees of all stock- 
holders were polled on their housing prefer- 
ences, size of families, price of the home 
needed, and what down payment they could 
make. They were also asked what facilities 
they wanted, where in town they would like 
to live, and the length of their service with 
the companies. 

On the basis of this information, the cor- 
poration already has purchased 111 lots, has 
options to purchase others and will probably 
buy more when the ‘city has its delinquent 
tax sale on April 1. Average size of the lots 
is 50 by 140 feet. Those already purchased, 
graded, and improved cost an average $600. 
Their location follows closely the answers 
to the survey. 

For his $6,000, former Gunner’s Mate 
Moore will get a prefabricated home with 
4 rooms and a bath on the first floor and the 
second floor left unfinished for future needs. 
Each of these houses will have a full base- 
ment, automatic natural gas furnace, porch, 
garage, and connecting “breezeway.” 

Mr. Moore was able to get the first house 
because he had worked 8 years with the 
largest stockholder, Crosley Corp. The next 
house will go to the serviceman with the 
longest employment record at the second 
largest stockholder’s plant. When stock- 
holders have the same amount of holdings, 
priorities are handled in the alphabetical 
order of company names. 

Within the stockholder plans, need is con- 
sidered along with length of service in grant- 
ing priorities. After stockholder veterans’ 
needs have been taken care of, the corpora- 
tion will sell homes to unaffiliated veterans, 
later this year. Already, requests from out- 
siders for the corporation’s questionnaire are 
coming in at the rate of four a day, Mr. 
O’Brien reports. 

As a result of its businessman’s corpora- 
tion, Richmond already has been able to 
secure an advantage over its sister Indiana 
and Ohio communities. Pease Woodwork 
Co. of Cincinnati has shipped five prefabri- 
cated homes to the corporation’s agent in 
March, compared to an original promise of 
one, “because other contractors scheduled 
for shipments weren’t ready to take delivery.” 


CLEARED WAY EARLY FOR BUILDING 


The corporation cleared the way late last 
year by inviting Federal Housing Authority 
officials from the State office in Indianapolis 
to inspect sites and building plans. Officials 
wanted to get future insured mortgage aid 
on the properties with a minimum of investi- 
gation and red tape. In passing, the FHA 
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men patted Richmond on the back, com. 
menting that “most communities complain 
of a shortage but make no attempt to work 
out their own salvation.” 

The one agent now in the field, the Rich- - 
mond Property Co., has contracts with the 
Pease Co. for at least 69 prefabricated houses 
for delivery this year and expects to fill this 
total out to 100 or more with conventiona| 
type houses. 

Incidentally Richmond builders and bank- 
ers are strong on prefabricated houses. They 
point to several hundred Pease and Gunni- 
son homes which were built before the war 
and have weathered well. But Richmond of- 
ficials have drawn the line at the use of trai!- 
ers and temporary facilities to meet the 
housing crisis. They are proud of the city’s 
neat appearance and boast of being “the sec- 
ond most beautiful city in the United States.” 
No one here seems to know what city they 
concede as “most beautiful.” 

This week the directors of the corporation 
expect to take another step toward increasing 
the city’s housing supply by appointing a 
second agent, Keys & Pine, of Dayton, Ohio, 
to bring in a builder from Princeton, N. J., 
Lewis C. Bowers & Sons, Inc., to put up built- 
on-site homes. This builder plans to set up 
mill facilities on a large subdivision and is 
expected to complete 100 homes by late fall. 
Raymond A. Bowers has been representing 
the Princeton firm in Richmond. 

In addition Gunnison Homes, Inc., has 
promised the city 25 homes in 1946; National 
Homes Co., of Lafayette, Ind., has scheduled 
delivery of 15 to 20, and the corporation is 
negotiating with Adirondack Homes, of New 
York and Richmond, Va., for 15 a week after 
2 months. 

FIND JOB GROWING 

The officers and directors of the infant cor- 
poration, Richmond Homes, have found their 
job growing. They average two meetings a 
week, usually at night, and are also likely to 
go scouting on Sunday afternoons for likely 
bits of property or to give a once over to their 
fast-rising foundations. 

Of some $120,000 originally at the direc- 
tors’ disposal (they decided not to capitalize 
fully until necessary) they have about $67,- 
000 left. The corporation expects to spend 
about $10,000 more in the next 2 weeks, be- 
fore sales of homes begin rebuilding its 
funds. Through FHA loans, it is estimated 
that the corporation’s investment in each 
house will be repaid almost immediately. 

However, for the on-site building project, 
larger amounts will be required while the 
work is in progress—for materials and such 
items as $4,000 for the contractor's plant, 
$2,000 for tools, and $4,500 for excavators 
and other mass building tools rented by the 
contractor. 

For completion of 100 site-fabricated 
homes, approximately $300,000 will be needed 
for materials alone. To meet this, the di- 
rectors probably will need a bank credit of 
abou* $100,000 to be called upon when needed. 

This is an example of the problems con- 
fronting the directors at their meetings. 
Usually they invite a banker in as a sort of 
cautious check to civic enthusiasm. 

These men know their plans aren't fool- 
proof and admit they are feeling their way. 
But from President O’Brien on down, the 
directors are confident they are putting up. 
at the lowest possible price, homes good 
enough to ettract the best possible workers 
to Richmond plants. Mr. O’Brien believes 
the program will result in at least 200 new 
homes in Richmond this year; the goal is 
3C0. Before the corporation expires, it is 
hoped long before 1950, it plans to leave 
500 homes in Richmond as a memorial to 
its work. 

Already at least one city—Dayton, Ohio— 
has copied Richmond’s methods and daily 
new inquiries are received from other cities 
bedeviled with the housing problem. 








Department of Children’s Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many serious problems confronting us 
today, none is more vital to our future 
welfare as a nation than the mental, 
moral, and physical health of coming 
American generations. 

The welfare of our children must, of 
necessity, be a matter of the gravest con- 
cern to the Nation as a whole, as well as 
to every family, and to local govern- 
mental units of city and State. During 
the war years many public services set 
up to aid in promoting child welfare have 
been seriously hampered and dislocated 
due to lack of personnel and funds, and, 
more particularly, due to lack of coor- 
dination between the various public de- 
partments, Federal, State, and munic- 
ipal, concerned with services for chil- 
dren. 

Juvenile delinquency, which is now re- 
ported to be alarmingly on the increase, 
is only one of the more evident results 
of the neglect of this necessary govern- 
mental function. Like many other man- 
ifestations this cannot be cured so easily 
as it can be prevented by striking at the 
scurce, which is the lack of proper facil- 
ities for children in cities and industrial 
communities. 

Experience has shown that services for 
children can be best administered by 
local communities, provided they have 
the support of the Federal Government 
when, and as, that may be needed. 

In 1944 the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Child Care recommended 
that— 

The present pattern of Federal assistance, 
direct from the Federal Government to the 
local community, as allowing for * * * 
flexibility and local initiative * * * be 
continued. * * * The committee recog- 
nizes that * * * this program is a new 
pattern in Federal assistance * * * it has 
given Federal assistance without Federal 
domination or control, at the same time 
allowing for full use of State resources, con- 
sultation, and advice without interference 
with local responsibility. The flexibility and 
faeility with which the program has been ad- 
ministered has made possible provision for 
economically depressed areas and minority 
racial groups— 


And the committee further recom- 
mended that— 

Provision be made for such continuity of 
program that local communities will not be 
subjected to abrupt changes nor prevented 
from planning their programs with reason- 
able certainty of continued operation 
through specified periods of time. 


Since the problem is one which is con- 
tinuous, and which will increase in com- 
plexity with the increase of population, 
and since it is of paramount importance 
to the national welfare, a continuity of 
program can best be assured by creating 
a governmental department, within the 
executive branch, headed by an officer of 
Cabinet rank. 
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With that purpose in mind, I have to- 
day submitted the following bill for con- 
sideration: 


A bill to establish a Department of Children’s 
Welfare 


Be it enacted, etc.— 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN’S 
WELFARE 


SecTIon 1. (a) There is hereby establisned 
at the seat of the Government an executive 
department to be known as the Department 
of Children’s Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the Department) which shall be admin- 
istered by a Secretary of Children’s Welfare 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary). 

(b) The Secretary shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and he shall receive 
the same compensation and his tenure of 
office shall be the same as other heads of 
executive departments. 

(c) Section 158 of the Revised Statutes is 
amended to include the Department and pro- 
visions of title IV of the Revised Statutes as 
now or hereafter amended shall be applicable 
to the Department. 

(d) The Secretary shall cause a seal of 
Office to be made for the Department subject 
to the approval of the President and judicial 
notice shall be taken thereof. 

(e) There shall be in the Department an 
Assistant Secretary to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Assistant Secretary 
shall assist the Secretary in performing such 
duties as may be required by law or pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, and he shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $10,000 per 
annum. There shall be in the Department 
such other officers and employees as shall be 
transferred to the Department under this act 
and such other officers and employees as may 
from time to time be provided for by Con- 
gress. 

POWERS AND DUTIES 


Szc. 2. (a) The Department shall have 
jurisdiction over the activities of the Gov- 
ernment relating to the health, educational 
opportunity, and welfare of children in the 
United States. 

(b) The functions, powers, and duties 
vested in and imposed upon the Secretary 
of Labor and the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor with re- 
spect to the health, educational opportunity, 
and welfare of children are hereby trans- 
ferred to, vested in, and imposed upon, the 
Secretary, and any power which the Secre- 
tary of Labor or the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau has been authorized to exercise may 
be exercised by the Secretary in any case 
where the exercise of such power is neces- 
sary in connection with matters within the 
jurisdiction of the Department. 

(c) In lieu of the Social Security Board, 
the Secretary is authorized and directed to 
administer those provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., 
title 42, sec. 601-606) , pertaining to grants to 
States for aid to dependent children. 

(ad) In lieu of the Secretary of Labor and 
the Children’s Bureau, the Secretary is au- 
thorized and directed to administer those 
provisions of the Social Security Act, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 42, secs. 
701-704, 705, 711-715, 721, and 731) pertain- 
ing to services for crippled children, child- 
welfare services, and maternal and child- 
health services, and to make such reports of 
such administration as may be required by 
such act. 

(e) In lieu of the Secretary of Labor and 
the Children’s Bureau, the Secretary is au- 
thorized and directed to administer the pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended (U.S. C., 1940 ed., and Supp. 
IV, title 29, secs. 201-219, relating to child 
labor. 
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(f) In lieu of the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary is authorized and directed to ad- 
minister the provisions of the Walsh-Healy 
Act of June 30, 1936 (U. S. C., 1940 ed., and 
Supp IV, title 41, secs. 35-45), relating to 
child labor. 

(g) The Secretary shall cause studies to 
be made of educational standards and op- 
portunities for children in the United States, 
and shall make a report in January of each 
year to Congress with any recommendations 
he may have for the improvement of such 
educational standards and opportunities. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU ABOLISHED; PERSONNEL AND 
PROPERTY TRANSFERRED TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF CHILDREN’S WELFARE 


Sec 3. (a) The Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor is hereby abolished and 
all officers and employees of the Children's 
Bureau are hereby transferred to the Depart- 
ment without reduction in classification or 
compensation, except that this requirement 
shall not operate after the end of the fiscal 
year during which such transfer is made to 
prevent the adjustment of classification or 
compensation to conform to the duties to 
which such transferred personnel may be 
assigned. 

(b) All records, files, reports, papers, and 
documents of any kind or character perti- 
nent to the functioning of the Children's 
Bureau and all property used by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau or any of its personnel in 
official duties are transferred from the De- 
partment of Labor to the Department, except 
that any document required by the Depart- 
ment of Labor for efficient functioning may 
be copied by the Department of Labor prior 
to the transfer of such document to the 
Department. 


TRANSFER OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. All unexpended appropriations in 
respect of any bureau, service, or function 
transferred to the Department shall, upon 
such transfer, also be transferred and become 
available for expenditure by the Department 
and be treated as if the Department had been 
originally named in the act making the ap- 
propriation and may be expended without 
regard to the requirement of apportionment 
under the Anti-Deficiency Act of February 27, 
1906. 

ORDERS, RULES, AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 5. All orders, rules, and regulations 
and permits or other privileges issued or 
granted in respect of any function trans- 
ferred under this act and in effect at the 
time of transfer shall continue in effect to 
the same extent as if the transfer had not 
occurred until modified, superseded, or re- 
pealed. 

TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 


Sec. 6. This act shall take effect 60 days 
after the date of its enactment. 





Communist, Czarist Aims Declared Alike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting herewith a 
timely editorial by the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on the subject of communism: 
COMMUNIST, CZARIST AIMS DECLARED ALIKE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Russian imperialism emerges as being just 
as bad if not worse than any other form of 
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imperialism. The selfish desire to grab ter- 
ritory and resources apparently is as much 
a part of communism today as it was of the 
czarist regime which it overthrew. 

Officials here who did not like to talk 
publicly about such things during the war 
period used to say privately that all Russia’s 
ambitions and aims, as expressed in the 
secret conferences we attended, were identi- 
cal with those that animated Russian foreign 
policy under the totalitarians and despots of 
past history. 

But the world doesn’t fully realize as yet 
that communism and cZarism are brothers 
under the skin. It knows only that left- 
wing admirers of Russia in this country have 
managed to paint the Russian regime in 
Moscow as clothed in an idealism all its own. 

Back in 1939, when it suited the totali- 
tarians in Moscow, they made an alliance 
with Hitler and for a time at least assured 
him that he could have a free hand against 
France and Britain. This was the signal 
for World War II to start. During the time 
of that alliance with Hitler, the Communists 
in this country paraded and picketed and 
denounced British imperialism for allegedly 
starting a war against Hitler. At San Fran- 
cisco, 6 years later, there was. more de- 
nunciation by the Russian propagandists— 
all aimed at British colonial policy and her 
attitude toward India and small nations. 
Just why the CIO allowed pickets to use its 
name in the demonstration against Winston 
Churchill last week as a symbol of British 
imperialism—and by inference defending 
Russia's aggression just to get some oil con- 
cessions in Iran—is difficult to explain ex- 
cept as a sporadic outburst not representa- 
tive of the entire CIO. 

MANEUVERS REVEALED 

Now Soviet Russia’s manuevers are re- 
vealed. She is interested in weak nations 
like Iran only to get what material resources 
she can, even if it frightens the whole world 
by an open violation of a treaty pledged. 

Russian policy is certainly steeped in in- 
eptitude if it assumes that these tactics will 
win financial and economic aid from Amer- 
ica. If the Russians really had known how 
to use the powers of debate and reason as well 
as restraint, they could have made a good 
case before the bar of public opinion on the 
subject of security of frontiers and needed 
economic resources. The British Empire 
would have had to yield in certain important 
particulars in order to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of the economic con- 
trols that are exercised in the regions of the 
world populated by weaker nations. 

But the Russians completely misunder- 
stand democracy and resort instead to exple- 
tives and denunciation and to open profes- 
sions of peaceful purposes while they use 
physical force to get their way. 

Certainly. the communistic influence in the 
United States can get little comfort now out 
of Russia's renewal of imperialism. 


RIGHT TO CRY OUT 


If any people has a right to cry out that 
human lives shall not be sacrificed or blood 
spilled over the ambitions of an imperialist 
nation which demands oil concessions as the 
price of forbearance in dominating a small 
country, it is the American Nation, which 
can now point to an oil smear in the Near 
East as the real origin of the recent war scare 
that swept this country. 

If Russia is interested in economic gains, 
she can get them far more readily by adopt- 
ing a different attitude toward world peace 
and toward the UNO than is indicated by her 
activities thus far. 

For decades Americans have heard about 
British imperialism. This has been variously 
defined as exploitation of weaker peoples or 
protection for the British people’s legitimate 
economic interests. But now that Russian 
imperialism has entered the fray with actual 
use of troops to terrorize a small nation with 
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which Soviet Russia is supposed to be at 
peace, the debate will have to take a different 
turn. 

If threats to use force were eliminated, 
Americans would want to see the world’s 
prize areas internationalized and made ac- 
cessible on equal. terms to all powers. The 
moment Russia, however, is revealed as hav- 
ing looted Manchuria and to be threaten- 
ing Iran, that moment of Russian commu- 
nism becomes to American eyes just another 
materialism which bodes no good for the 
future of mankind. 





Going Humorist McLemore One Beiter 
With a True Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE — 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us are amused with the piquant sallies 
of one of our favorite columnists, Henry 
McLemore, appearing in the Evening 
Star, particularly his account of the 
fondness of the average preacher for 
chicken, printed here: 


MCLEMORE DISCUSSES PREACHERS AND 
CHICKEN DINNERS 


I am the son of a Georgia preacher, who 
had a family of three boys and two girls. We 
had chicken every Sunday. And we had 
guests, usually a visiting minister or two. 
There are a hundred jokes about how 
preachers eat chicken. Actually, they aren’t 
jokes. Preachers can eat chicken. To steal 
a line from Runyon, preachers can go to their 
right and left, like Wagner or Marion, when 
chicken is placed in front of them. 

Preachers may be slow of hand when other 
viands are placed in front of them, but show 
them a chicken and that chicken has just 
about as much chance as the Stokowski’s 
have of celebrating their golden wedding 
anniversary. 

When we had guests some of the children 
had to eat at what was known as second 
table. The dinning-room table could han- 
dle only a certain number, so there were al- 
ways two or three small McLemores waiting 
to eat what was left when the “first tablers” 
finished. 

TABLE WATCH DUTIES 


Those of us assigned to the second table 
kept a close watch on the first table. My 
station was just inside the door that sepa- 
rated the kitchen from the dining room. I 
spent many an hour checking on what was 
happening to the chicken, the dressing, the 
gravy, the sweetpotatoes, and the peach 
preserves. 

The second-table watchers kept in close 
contact. 

My sister would run to me and ask me 
to say a little prayer that the Reverend Jones 
would be nice enough to refuse a fifth piece 
of chicken. My brother would bring the sad 
tidings that Reverend Edwards’ wife was 
working on her third helping of dressing, and 
that it looked like mighty lean pickings for 
us second tablers. I would report that Dr. 
Phipps—and how we hated to see him at the 
table—had gone through three drumsticks, 
two necks, all the livers, and was eyeing his 
second back. We particularly hated visitors 
who took the backs, because we knew that 
mother liked the back best of all, and it was 
all we could do to keep from bursting from 
our spy stations and telling visitors to leave 
the backs for mother. 





Yes, the three-legged chicken would have 
been a help. After all, it is pretty tough 
to go through childhood without ‘a sum- 
cient supply of drumsticks. Some day I hope 
to be rich enough to fry 100 chickens, ang 
have all the drumsticks for myself. 

‘ 


This brings to mind an episode that 
occurred during the Civil War on the 
occasion of a visit of the minister, a cir- 
cuit rider, but unlike Mr. McLemore’s 
account, the joke about chicken was 
not at the expense of the minister. 

In the South, in those days, when the 
circuit rider came around the privilege of 
entertaining the minister was quite a 
social event. On this occasion, it was my 
grandmother’s turn—and the house and 
kitchen buzzed in preparation. Unfortu- 
nately, there was an acute shortage of 
smoked meat. The southern custom of 
raising and smoking all of their own meat 
was a boom to the Yankee invader who 
promptly sent out foraging parties to 
raid she southern smokehouses and take 
all the hams and bacon in sight. What 
little bacon the southerners managed to 
hide away was precious indeed and only 
used on special occasions. 

On the occasion of the visit of the 
godly man, the precious strip of bacon 
was brought out, noses counted and a 
slice for each and an extra piece for the 
platter was placed on the table—large 
platters of plentiful southern fried 
chicken graced the table. The minister 
who had arrived was entertaining the 
guests on the veranda among them was 
old man Kennedy who lived and worked 
in the neighborhood, and when supper 
was announced and all were seated, Mr. 
Kennedy’s place was convenient to the 
platter of precious bacon from which he 
was helping himself rather liberally 
which was noticed by my grandmother 
who politely offered a helping of chicken 
to which the old man replied, “No, thank 
you, bacon is plenty good enough for me.” 





Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just examined with great care an 
article by Mr. Fred Brenckman, Wash- 
ington representative for the National 
Grange Monthly, which was published 
April 1946. The title of this article is 
“Inflation Stalks the Nation.” 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
extend this article in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

INFLATION STALKS THE NATION—HIGHER WAGIS 
MEAN HIGHER Costs, aND HIGHER Costs SPELL 
Wortp TrapE HANDICAP 

(By fred Brenckman) 

Since nothing is to be gained by deliberate- 
ly deceivins ourselves, the unwelcome truth 
that we are fast losing the battle against in- 
flation may as well be admitted. 

As we emerged from the war, the cost of 
living in the United States was approximately 
one-third higher than before, and the wage 





increases Which the administration is now 
virtually forcing upon certain large industries 
are expected to add another 10 percent to the 
cost of living. 

In the case of the steel industry, the 1814 
cents an hour increase in wages insisted upon 
by Mr. Truman could not be absorbed by the 
companies engaged in the production of steel. 
It was, therefore, agreed that the price of 
stee] should be advanced $5 a ton, an amount 
equal to about 8 percent. 

‘It was at first taken for granted that this 
increase in price would extend all along the 
line, but the President later declared that it 
applied only to the basic plants, leaving out 

bout 700 companies engaged in the fabrica- 
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tion of steel, which, of course, must pay the 
higher price for their material and pay the 
same wages as the other companies, or they 


must suffer their plants to stand idle. 

Mr. Truman admitted that the higher cost 
of steel would create a bulge in the line 
against inflation, but he insisted that the line 
still held. 

HIGHER PRICES FOR STEEL 


However, since steel enters into the manu- 
facture of thousands of different articles and 
commodities, it necessarily follows that every- 
thing made of steel will have to go up in price. 
Farmers, in particular, will be hard hit. 
Plows, harrows, grain drills, tractors, mowers, 
binders, and all sorts of machinery and im- 
plements used on the farm will advance in 
price. This holds true of automobiles and 
trucks, which form an indispensable part of 
the equipment of most modern farms. 

It is naturally idle to think that it would 
be possible to grant an increase of 18 per- 
cent in wages to the workers in the automo- 
bile and steel industries, which are dominated 
by unions affiliated with the CIO, without 
creating a demand for similar increases in 
other industries. The workers in the meat 
packing plants went on strike at the same 
time when the steel workers were out, and the 
Government took over the industry, paying 
the workers 16 cents an hour more than they 
had been receiving. 

That the packers themselves would be un- 
able to meet such a wage increase without 
getting higher prices is shown by the fact 
that they do business on a very small margin, 
The only way the Government can overcome 
this handicap is by subsidizing the meat in- 
dustry to the extent of hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year. 

John Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, has served notice that his men want 
higher pay. If they do not get it, they will 
strike. 

The tugboat workers in New York Harbor 
tied up the entire city for a time to enforce 
their demands for higher pay. 

The employees of the General Electric Co., 
and those of the Westinghouse Co., went on 
strike, asking for $2 more per day. 

And so it goes in industry after indus- 
try from State to State, in most parts of the 
Union, 

When the employees of General Motors 
Corp. went on strike they demanded a 30- 
percent increase in wages, coupling this with 
a demand that there should be no increase 
in the price of automobiles. 

In a measure these workers were encour- 
aged in their unreasonable attitude by state- 
ments attributed to certcin unnamed Gov- 
ernment economists who asserted that the 
automobile manufacturers could increase 
wages to the extent of 24 percent and still 
make more profit than they did before tke 
war, 

THE PROFITS OF INDUSTRY 


Usually when union leaders are asked to 
explain where higher wages are to come from 
they fall back on the well-worn assertion that 
they should come from the swollen profits 
of the employers. Sometimes these profits 
are quoted before taxes are deducted, which 
naturally makes a profound difference, 
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However, it is easy to verify the statement 
that even in the most successful business 
profits amount to only about 5 percent of the 
sum paid out in wages. 

On this point Peter F. Drucker, an authori- 
tative and impartial writer on economics, has 
this to say: 

“If we take the income of all American 
business in 1944—the last year for which 
complete statistics are available—and take 
out all the money paid to people outside the 
business, the suppliers of raw materials and 
machines, the creditors, the Government in 
the form of taxes, we find that labor got 
practically all the rest. 

“Out of each dollar available after obliga- 
tions to outside suppliers and creditors had 
been paid, 22 cents went to labor in the form 
of wages. Even of the remaining 8 cents, a 
large share, actually more than half, was not 
profit available to the shareholders and own- 
ers, but had to be plowed back into the busi- 
ness for future expansion from which labor 
benefits as much as the shareholders. Ac- 
tually only 3'4 cents out of each dollar avail- 
able in American business and industry last 
year went to the owner of the business as a 
profit. Even if we distributed all business 
profits to labor, wages would only be increased 
by less than 4 percent, as against the 30 per- 
cent increase demanded by the unions.” 

If we look into individual businesses 
rather than the average for the Nation as a 
whole, the same authority declares that we 
find the situation repeated. 

In the United States Steel Corp., the 
workers received, in 1944, 93 cents of every 
available dollar; in Bethlehem steel, 95 
cents; in General Motors, 90.cents; and at 
Goodyear Rubber, 91. 

In the railroad industry, labor’s share of 
the earings is even larger. In a recent year 
the Illinois Central Railroad-spent 9714 cents 
of every available dollar on wages. During 
the period from 1936-40, both years in- 
clusive, the percentage of dividends paid on 
all railroad stock outstanding ~vas only 2.02 
percent, while the railway mileage in the 
hands of receivers during those years was 
73,963. Less than 36 percent of all railroad 
stock outstanding during the 4-year period 
from 1936 to 1940 paid any dividends at all. 

But all this does not cramp the style of the 
railroad workers in asking for higher wages 
and the adoption of numerous rules that 
would add a tremendous sum to the Nation's 
transportation bill. 

As this is written, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, representing a total of 
290,000 workers, have called a strike, de- 
manding wage increases averaging 25 percent, 
together with 45 changes in rules. The car- 
riers’ conference committee, representing the 
railroads, declares that the rules laid down 
by the railworkers would result in an addi- 
tion of $785,000,000 annually in our trans- 
portation bill, exclusive of any wage in- 
crease. 

Under the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act, the President will, no doubt, submit the 
case to the National Mediation Board, or to 
an emergency fact-finding board, and it is 
not considered likely that the strike will ac- 
tually take place. 

However, it is a foregone conclusion that a 
substantial part of the demands of the 
workers will be granted. After that happens 
the railroads will petition the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an increase in 
rates to enable them to cope with the higher 
operating costs that will result. In the end 
the public will be called upon to pay the 
bill. This cannot continue much longer 
without forcing the railroads into Govern- 
ment ownership, a step to which the National 
Grange has always been strongly opposed. 
We had an example of what happens under 
Government operation of the railroads dur- 
ing World War I, and sensible people do not 
want to see it repeated or made permanent. 
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While every person possessed of social 
brains wants all workers to be well paid, 
there is no getting away from the funda- 
mental proposition that higher wages must 
be accompanied by higher prices, unless 
higher wages result in increased production. 

But it is all too true that in recent years 
labor unions have often resorted to feather- 
bedding, slow-downs, and similar practices 
that have retarded production and increased 
costs. Numerous illustrations of these prac- 
tices could be cited without doing violence 
to the facts involved. 


UNORGANIZED GROUPS HARD HIT 


Since we are all consumers, it 
remember that higher prices will cancel 
higher wages, besides working many hard- 
ships on numerous groups in our national 
life that do not receive any increase in in- 
come, or where there may be a time lag of 
perhaps several years involved. These groups 
include the white-collar workers, those who 
live on annuities and pensions, together with 
such faithful public servants as ministers of 
the gospel and school teachers, besides many 
others with relatively fixed incomes. Those 
who have made provision for old age by put- 
ting their money in savings banks, or those 
who have tried to provide for their de- 
pendents by investing in life insurance, are 
also placed at a disadvantage. 

Nor is this reckless and inflationary pro- 
gram, largely sponsored and sanctioned by 
the administration, fair to the holders of 
Government bonds. The people gladly re- 
sponded to the appeal to put their money 
into war bonds. They were assured that 
this was the safest investment they could 
make. But if the forces of inflation that are 
now rampant are allowed to go unchecked, 
the people who put their money into Gov- 
ernment bonds to help win the war will be 
paid off in dollars having much less purchas- 
ing power than the dollars they invested. 
Under such conditions, the Government 
would be guilty of a breach of faith with 
the people, which would be grievous, indeed. 


OFF TO BAD START 


When we undertook to control prices so as 
to prevent inflation at the beginning of the 
war, we made a bad start. The original legis- 
lation in this connection, which was enacted 
in January 1942, made provision for the con- 
trol of prices, but it specifically exempted the 
control of wages. 

The spokesmen for organized labor strongly 
urged that prices be kept in check. However, 
they declared: “Labor is not a commodity to 
be bought or sold. Keep your hands off 
labor and wages.” This was a stand that 
could not be justified either in morals or in 
logic. But it prevailed. 

In due time the late President Roosevelt 
issued an Executive order setting up the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. This Board was 
empowered to settle labor disputes and to 
stabilize most wages and salaries under 
$5,000. 

As the costs of living began to climb, work- 
ers for certain steel companies made a de- 
mand for an increase in wages. The Board 
found that the cost of living had increased 
to the extent of 15 percent since 1941 and 
authorized a proportionate increase in pay 
for these workers, establishing what came to 
be known as the Little Steel formula, which 
was also made applicable to other workers. 
Confronted with a difficult task, this. agency 
gave a good account of itself on the whole 
during the progress of the war. It was dis- 
banded prematurely after VJ-day, when the 
Government relaxed its control over wages 
while still keeping the most stringent con- 
trol over prices under the OPA. This was 
quickly followed by the worst epidemic of 
strikes in the Nation’s history. 

Making use of his war powers, the Presi- 
dent recently established the Wage Stabili- 
gation Board to deal with the situation. 


is well to 
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Great difficulty has been experienced in at- 
tempting to create a workable formula for 
the settlement of wage disputes, and there 
is such confusion that a long time will prob- 
ably be required to bring something resem- 
bling order out of chaos on the industrial 
front. 
WAGES AND HOURS ACT 

Many of our present difficulties in industry 
are due to the fact that the Wages and Hours 
Act was allowed to remain operative during 
the war. 

This act was passed in 1938, when about 
10,000,000 workers were unemployed. In or- 
der to spread employment opportunities, the 
act established a 40-hour week for all indus- 
tries engaged in interstate commerce, with 
time and one-half for overtime. This heavy 
penalty for overtime was intended to make 
it practically prohibitive for employers to 
exceed the 40-hour week. 

While it was possible to make an argument 
in defense of this measure under the con- 
ditions that prevailed at the time of its en- 
actment, it was clearly not suited to the 
changed conditions brought on by the war, 
when there was the most urgent demand for 
full production on the part of every worker. 

Nevertheless, those who worked more than 
40 hours per week received a premium of 50 
percent for overtime, together with double 
time for work on Sundays. This added bil- 
lions of dollars to our war costs, and it helped 
to set the stage for the prevailing industrial 
unrest. 

With the termination of the war, workers 
demanded the same take-home pay for a 40- 
hour week as they had previously received 
for working longer hours with the 50 percent 
bonus attached for cvertime. Strikers have 
boidly paraded carrying placards beczing the 
words: “Fifty-two hours’ pay for 40 hours’ 
work.’ Certainly, such a slogan would seem 
ridiculous if it were not such a serious matter. 


HIGHWAY PROGRAM RETARDED 


As an illustration of how the prevailing 
unrest on the industrial front is holding back 
reconversion, the last Congress passed the 
Postwar Federal Aid Highway Act, authoriz- 
ing appropriations of 500,000,000 annually 
during the first 3 years after the close of the 
war for highway construction. Since this 
money is to be matched on a 50-50 basis by 
the States, it will be seen that all told over 
the 3-year period $3,000,000,000 is available 
for highway construction 

Congress was actuated by two purposes in 
passing this legislation. The first was to 
provide a larger mileage of modern roads to 
meet traffic needs. The second was to pro- 
vide employment for returned veterans and 
for former workers in the war industries dur- 
ing the reconversion period. 

But the execution of the plan under pre- 
vailing conditions is beset with many difficul- 
ties and uncertainties. Costs have sky- 
rocketed to such an extent that bids for pav- 
ing average about 50 percent higher than 
before the war. Bids for structural work, 
such as bridges and culverts, were about 75 
percent above the prewar level, even before 
the recent increase of $5 per ton in steel. 

It will be seen from this that if we under- 
take to push through our road program under 


existing conditions, we will get only about” 


half the mileage that was expected when the 
legislation was enacted. 

We have the greatest housing shortage in 
the history of America. Millions of homes 
are urgently needed to relieve the situation. 
But building costs have advanced by about 
50 percent, and most people would consider 
it out of the question to build a home, even if 
labor and building materials were available. 
Many similar illustrations could be cited. 

In deliberately pursuing a policy calling 
for higher wages and higher prices, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that such a pro- 
gram will later get us into many difficulties 


in our trade relations with the rest of the 
world, 


Under the Trade Agreements Act, passed in 
1934, the President was given authority to 
cut tariff duties to the extent of 50 percent 
in negotiating agreements with other na- 
tions. When this act was renewed in 1945 
for another period of 3 years, the President 
was empowered to reduce the rates then in 
effect to the extent of another 50 percent. 

The full exercise of this power would give 
us about the lowest tariff rates in our his- 
tory, and under normal conditions we would 
be thrown into the sternest kind of compe- 
tition with the rest of the world in our 
efforts to hold the American market, to say 
nothing whatever about expanding our ex- 
ports 

American efficiency and mass production 
can work marvels, but there is a limit to 
all things. If we continue to push up our 
wages and costs, we will be compelled by 
force of circumstances to abandon the trade 
agreements program which is supposed to be 
one of the cornerstones in the policy struc- 
ture of the administration. 


FOOD SUBSIDIES 


In its efforts to hide the real facts regard- 
ing the inflationary spiral in which we are 
caught, the administration is paying out 
huge sums of borrowed money in the form 
of food subsidies. Farmers do not want 
these subsidies. They prefer a compensatory 
price in the market place for the products 
they have to sell, and they have repeatedly 
said so with emphasis. 

But the administration proposes to con- 
tinue these unsound and demoralizing subsi- 
dies for another year. These subsidies, which, 
of course, are for the benefit of the consumer, 
and not for the farmer, amount to the as- 
tounding sum of $2,000,000,000 a year. At the 
very time when we are launching a campaign 
to get the people to eat less, in order that we 
may help to maké up the deficiencies of the 
war-torn countries, we are subsidizing the 
American people so it will be easier for them 
to eat more. 

And all this at a time when the purchasing 
power in the hands of the people exceeds the 
available supply. of goods to the extent of 
scores of billions of dollars. Surely this all 
adds up to a travesty on popular government. 





Battle of the Atom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address made by me re- 
cently: 


More than 7 months have come and gone 
since the first atomic bomb was used on 
Japan. Less than a week after the second 
one was dropped, Japan surrendered. World 
War II is over, but the battle of the atom 
still goes on. 

Unfortunately, some of the discussion that 
has been going on about what to do with 
atomic energy has added little but rancor 
and ill feeling. A few people—both in and 
out of public office—have seen fit to attribute 
sinister motives to those who don’t agree 
with them. I, for one, deplore this situation, 
as I think every thoughtful citizen must. If 
there was ever a problem that calls for con- 
structive, realistic consideration, this, surely, 
is one. 

I 


Of the several bills pending before the 
Congress, the McMahon bill and the May- 
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Johnson bill have received most attention 
and comment. I have no desire to question 
the motives of those who the Mr- 
Mahon bill, but I am forced to the conclusion 
that it is an umrealistic approach to the 
problem. The McMahon bill is based on the 
assumption that the goal for which we al] 
strive has already been achieved. It assumes 
that we already have a world in which we can 
safely turn our backs on the military applica- 
tions of atomic energy and concentrate our 
efforts on its peacetime uses alone. I wish 
this assumption were true. But it is not 
true. We have a long way to go before that 
goal is reached. 

I call your attention to the nature of the 
action taken to date on the international 
aspect of this problem. Last November, the 
United Kingdom and Canada joined the 
United States in an agreed declaration which 
stated in part: 

“We desire to emphasize that the responsi- 
bility for devising means to insure that the 
new discoveries shall be used for the benefit 
of mankind, instead of as a means of de- 
struction, rests not on our nations alone, but 
upon the whole civilized world. 

“We are not convinced that the specialized 
information regarding the practical applica- 
tion of atomic energy, before it is possible 
to devise effective, reciprocal, and enforceable 
safeguards acceptable to all nations, would 
contribute to a constructive solution of the 
problem of the atomic bomb. 

“On the contrary, we think it might have 
the opposite effect. We are, however. pre- 
pared to share, on a reciprocal basis with 
others of the United Nations, detailed in- 
formation concerning the practical industrial 
application of atomic energy just as soon as 
effective enforceable safeguards against its 
use for destructive purposes can be devised.’ 

Sponsored by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Russia, and Canada, a resolution 
was adopted by the United Nations Assembly 
last January calling for the establishment 
of a commission to inquire into all phases 
of the problem and to make specific proposals 
to the Security Council: 

“For extending between all nations the ex- 
change of basic scientific information for 
peaceful ends; 

“For control of atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to insure its use only for peaceful 
purposes; 

“For the elimination from national arma- 
ments of atomic weapons and of all other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion; 

“For effective safeguards by way of inspec- 
tion and other means to protect complying 
States against the hazards of violations and 
evasions.” 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes has 
since stated in very definite terms that the 
provision on safeguards in the resolution ap- 
piies to all stages—including the first stage— 
of any plan recommended by the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission. 

President Truman recently anrounced the 
appointment of Mr. Bernard Baruch as the 
United States representative on that com- 
mission. England has appointed its repre- 
sentative, but the other nine nations have 
not as yet done so. — 

The steps taken to date are of utmost im- 
portance, but can anyone ho.es*ly claim that 
we have proceeded very far? The course 
charted by the United Nations Atomic Energy 
resolution is a realistic one. It is based on 
the fundamental premise that a world safe 
from the destruction of the atomic bomb 
can be achieved only if all nations advance 
together. 

From all this I can draw no other conclu- 
sion than that we must retain the atomic 
bomb as a vital part of our arSenal and that 
we must hold secure the technical secrets 
of atomic-bomb manufacture, unti] the 
United Nations program of erfor-eable, re- 
ciprocal safeguards has been put into effect. 
While the McMahon bill obviously looks for- 











ward to the eventual goal to which the 
United Nations and the United States are 
committed, it ignores the difficult stages 
through which we all must g¢0 before that 
goal is reached. By paying scant attention to 
the military uses of atomic energy, by ignor- 
ing the responsibility of the armed services 
for the national defense, by giving inadequate 
attention to security considerations, the Mc- 
Mahon bill is inconsistent with our commit- 
ments to the United Nations program. 
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To my view the May-Johnson bills as 
amended and reported out by the House 
Military Affairs Committee last November is 
realistically in accord with our international 
policy and commitments. It is based on the 
realization that any system of international 
control of atomic energy can be achieved 
only by working out, step by step, an effec- 
tive, enforceable system of safeguards. It 
bids us walk before we run. 

The May-Johnson bill is not—as its critics 
have charged—a military control bill. It 
was originally drafted after months of study 
by an all-civilian committee appointed in 
May 1945 which by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could be called military-minded for the 
very reason that the War Department wanted 
to turn it over to civilian control. 

In considering the bill, the House Military 
Affairs Committee adopted certain amend- 
ments. The principal change that was made 
emphasized more strongly than before the 
policy of noninterference with fundamental 
research and experimentation as carried on 
by scientists in this and other fields in private 
laboratories. 

The bill as amended provides that atomic 
energy should be controlled for the benefit 
of the entire Nation by a separate civilian 
agency and relieves the War Department of 
the responsibility it had in this field during 
the war. It vests full powers in a Commis- 
sion of nine part-time members to be ap- 
pointed for staggered terms by the President 
with the approval of the Senate. In accord- 
ance with sound administrative practice it 
provides that day-to-day administration 
should be carried on by a full-time admin- 
istrator and deputy administrator appointed 
by, and fully responsible to, the Commission. 
Nothing in the bill requires the appointment 
of a member of the armed forces to the Com- 
mission or as administrator or deputy ad- 
ministrator. The provision about which so 
much protest has been heard simply pro- 
vides that in the event the President of the 
United States decides to name any military 
personnel to the Commission or in the event 
the Commission decides to name a military 
man to be administrator of deputy admin- 
istrator, such persons can serve without 
losing retirement and other privileges due 
them as members of the armed forces. There 
is nothing sinister about this. There are, 
and there have been in the past, many in- 
stances where military personnel have been 
appointed to civilian posts in our Govern- 
ment and have, by law, been allowed to re- 
tain the privileges of their commissions, 
This is true today of General Omar Bradley, 
Veteran Administrator, and General Bedell 
Smith, our new Ambassador to Russia. 

I am certain that no President would pro- 
pose, and that no Senate would approve, any 
plan to appoint a majority of military per- 
sonnel to membership on the Commission. 
In my opinion, military representation 
should never constitute a majority. How- 
ever, I do believe that minority representa- 
tion would be desirable. 

In all its activities the Commission is re- 
quired to give full aid and assistance to free 
research. It is disbarred from interfering 
with the conduct or the disclosing of infor- 
mation about private research unless the 
actual amounts of atomic energy released are 
large enough to be a national hazard or of 
military or industrial value. 

The Commission is empowered to establish 
the necessary security regulations which 
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would apply to persons connected with the 
work of the Commission. Persons engaged 
in private small-scale research and experi- 
mentation not associated with the Commis- 
sion would be exempt from these regulations. 

The penalty provisions of the act you have 
heard so much about provide high penalties 
only for acts amounting to treason. When 
treason is not involved in security violations 
the penalties are much lower. The provision 
for dismissal of persons violating security 
regulations applies only to employment un- 
der the control of the Commission. 
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I am sure that if those who criticized the 
May-Johnson bill would actually read it with 
care, many of them would find that it is not 
the monster they have been led to believe it 
is. It is, I submit, a bill which provides full 
encouragement to scientific advance in the 
field of atomic energy. It provides a sound 
domestic program. It is consistent with our 
international commitments. 





Housing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
one big question my constituents are 
asking is, “When are we going to get 
more housing?” The House passed the 
Patman bill enlarging the power and 
authority of Director Wilson Wyatt, but 
this legislation is not yet on the statute 
books. People want to know just where 
the bottleneck is. In this connection 
there appears in the Jackson Citizen- 
Patriot a statement which emanates 
from local lumber and building material 
dealers and, pursuant to the permission 
granted to me by the House, I include 
that statement, which is as follows: 


LET US FACE THE FACTS ABOUT HOME BUILDING 


In the confusion created about the short- 
age of homes in America, one point stands 
out clearly: 

You cannot build homes without mate- 
rials! 

Lumber and building material dealers and 
contractors obviously have a vital interest 
in obtaining materials for home building. 

They report, nevertheless, that such mate- 
rials are not flowing through the yards; that 
they have not been able to get them. There- 
fore, the Government’s HH priorities offered 
to enable veterans and others to obtain 
homes, are simply home hunting licenses— 
for materials in quantity are not available. 

As long as OPA continues its wartime con- 
trol policy rather than a policy of adjustment 
to aid reconversion, it will neither be able to 
prevent an inflation nor a deflation; it will 
only be able to prevent reconversion by dis- 
couraging production of needed home-build- 
ing items. 

Here, for example, is an instance of OPA 
action that has resulted in increased pro- 
duction. After 6 months’ delay, OPA granted 
a 4 to 10 percent price adjustment that 
allowed 125 of 400 closed brick and tile plants 
to reopen. This price adjustment allowed 
these plants and 400 others that had been 
operating to hire needed labor. As a result, 
in the next quarter production rose 35 
percent. 

But in hardwood flooring, siding, plywood, 
millwork, and construction lumber, OPA 
clings to its wartime formula. In fact, OPA 
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follows the unrealistic policy of allowing 
premium prices to mills for producing lum- 
ber for such things as export to foreign 
countries, and for items that were needed in 
wartime industry. 

Today’s question is not essentially one of 
price control—if there were plenty of homes, 
no price controls would be necessary. The 
important question is one of production 
and manpower. 

So far, OPA and Government officialdom in 
general have contented themselves with con- 
trols, allocations, and priority systems which 
at best can do nothing but juggle an insuffi- 
cient supply of building materials—and at 
worst, delay and retard production and the 
employment of manpower. 

Homes will not be built in the United 
States unless the building industry builds 
them. Whether they are labeled “Public 
housing” or “Private homes,” the same ma- 
terials, the same labor, the same building 
industry will build them. 

Production can be unblocked by the re- 
moval or adjustment of OPA’s wartime 
policies. But such a realistic approach can- 
not be attained as long as Government ac- 
tion is based on a philosophy of lack rather 
than a philosophy of abundant supply for 
peacetime prosperity. 

The lumber dealers, builders, and con- 
tractors stand ready to build or rebuild 
America. But it is up to the people to de- 
mand that the way be cleared for the pro- 
dction of materials for homes. 

Any Government program that does not 
first remove the obstacles blocking produc- 
tion of materials will simply add additional 


difficulties to the problem facing the building 
industry. 





Veterans’ Housing Conditions at Lima, 


Ohio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Eleanor 
Moran from the Lima (Ohio) Daily 
News: 


Two HUNDRED WAR VETERANS HUNTING ROOFS 
OF THEIR OWN HERE—INDIGNATION FLARES 
AS RED TaPE SNARLS HOME-BUILDING PLANS 


(By Eleanor Moran) 


Let President Truman and the Federal 
housing authorities place all the restrictions 
on building materials they want to—they 
aren’t helping the 200 veterans in Lima who 
4 years ago went off to war only to return 
and find themselves under someone else’s 
roof. 

For the critical housing shortage, spread- 
ing across the Nation like eczema, has hit 
Lima full in the face. 

Indignation is flaring among the veterans. 
They’re wondering what has caused such a 
dilemma. They’re wondering why they 
should be crowded into two by four cubicles 
or be forced to seek refuge with relatives. 

They're asking, “What happened to all the 
homes after we left here?” 

And those who do obtain priorities to build 
houses are damning the Government red 
tape which officials have promised repeatedly 
to eliminate. 

Any veteran who plans to build a new 
home can obtain a priority by just asking 
for it at the local Veterans’ Administration 
office. 
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His stumbling block comes when he must 
hurdle the Federal Housing Administration 
authorities at Columbus. 

And that takes from 5 days—if he’s lucky— 
to 30 days. It depends on when the officials 
make up their minds. 

There are two sets of priorities available to 
veterans who desire to build a new home or 


remodel old ones. Forms CPA-4386 and 
CPA-4386-A cover both remodeling and 
building. 


Six copies of the priorities must be sent to 
Columbus for approval along with submitted 
plans of the type of house to be constructed— 
and this includes heating, basement, refrig- 
eration, various wall structures, and the type 
of garage, along with the measurements of 
each. 

According to T. F. Gallagher, Veterans’ 
Administration officer in Lima, three-fourths 
of all priorities applied for in Lima are for 
veterans’ new homes. 

“They're not having trouble obtaining pri- 
orities,’ Gallagher said, “but they’re having 
trouble getting them approved.” 

Under the GI bill of rights, any veteran 
may apply for a loan amounting up to $10,000, 
with the snap of a finger. 

Upon his release from the Army the vet- 
eran is given a reservoir of credit with the 
Federal Government entitling him to apply 
for such a loan. 

Next, his proposed housing and lot must be 
approved by locally established appraisers 
and when their approval is given—the vet- 
eran may go ahead with his building—if he 
can get building materials. 

The Government guarantees one-half of 
all loans up to $4,000 given the veteran, who 
in turn is required to pay back the loan at 
4 percent interest per year. 

In Lima, Allen, Auglaize, and Hardin Coun- 
ties, some $400,000 in loans have been given 
out to veterans, it is estimated by Clayton 
M. Paine, secretary of the Citizen’s Building 
& Loan Co. 

All is not easy-come-easy-go with most of 
the veterans, however, and they’re living on 
the sailor adage, “Any old port in a storm.” 

Most of them have taken refuge with rela- 
tives in crowded, cramped quarters—but 
they’re making a go of it and still hoping. 

One such case is William Pursell, his wife, 
and 15-month-old daughter, who since his 
return from 43 months’ Army service have 
made their home with Mrs. Pursell’s parents. 

Although mom and dad have offered the 
Pursells a decent place to live, they still 
want their own roof over their heads. The 
Pursells have searched in vain since last 
December, when Pursell received his dis- 
charge from the Army Air Corps. 

Another veteran, Lowell D. Powell, who 
spent 4 years in the Navy and was discharged 
in October 1945, also had to resort to his 
parents’ offer of a place to live at Bluffton, 
route 1. 

Powell, a bookkeeper at the McKinley Mo- 
tor Co., spent 27 months in the Pacific area 
aboard an aircraft carrier. He has been 
driving back and forth to work since last 
December. 

Still another veteran of the Pacific war who 
returned to Lima after his discharge revealed 
he and his wife have been living with his 
father and mother for the last 5 months 
in a five-room house. Three sisters and a 
little brother make up the rest of the family. 

“I was offered a two-room apartment, with- 
out any kind of facilities, for $18 a week about 
2 months ago,” he said. “I’m making money, 
but not that kind of money.” 

Maurice Core, former Air Corps sergeant, 
his wife, and child are another example of 
what a veteran is faced with in Lima. 

Core and his family have been living with 
his mother on East Kibby Street since his dis- 
charge from the Army last October. He was 
a member of the Army Air Corps 5 years and 
after his discharge returned to his job at the 
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Lima Locomotive Works, Inc., but efforts to 
find housing for his wife and child have 
proved futile. 

He also experienced an offer from a Lima 
landlord for a two-room unfurnished apart- 
ment, without facilities, for $35 a month. 

It was city council’s hope last January to 
ease the housing shortage for veterans by 
making application to the Federal Govern- 
ment for 50 temporary housing units. The 
initial plan was submitted to council by the 
local chapter of Amvets. 

Under the plan the houses were to be built 
by the Government, including the installing 
of sewer lines and all electrical utilities from 
the street to the house. Lima's share in the 
undertaking is to donate the proposed sites, 
provide technical services for certain portions 
of work for which the city is responsible. 

All temporary housing structures, accord- 
ing to the plans, were to be removed from the 
site 2 years after the termination of the 
national emergency. 

But evidently Lima has been given a cold 
shoulder by the Federal housing authorities 
in Cleveland. At least a dozen other sur- 
rounding cities—Findlay, Bellefontaine, Ken- 
ton, Fremont—have had their applications 
approved. 

But Lima’s plan for 50 temporary housing 
units apparently has been given a dash of 
cold water by the Federal housing authorities. 





Two Vital Decisions by the Federal Trade 
Commission of Violations of the Robin- 


son-Patman Act Favorable to Small 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, two 
highly important decisions have recently 
been issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission through cease and desist orders 
for violating the Robinson-Patman Act 
through certain discriminatory prices 
which reacted to the detriment of 
smaller dealers. One of these orders in- 
volved the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
and the other the John B. Stetson Co., of 
Philadelphia, in the sale of hats. 

In the first instance, the Federal Trade 
Commission found that the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana in Detroit favored 
four customers, three of them op- 
perating as wholesalers and retailers and 
one strictly as a retailer through its own 
filling stations. In each of these four in- 
stances the Standard Oil Co. sold its 
best-selling grade of gasoline at a price 
of 144 cents per gallon lower than the 
price charged for the same gasoline to 
358 other retail dealers in competition in 
the Detroit metropolitan area. 

In addition, the company operating 
exclusively at retail was given additional 
half cent lower price. This company 
was largely responsible for price cutting, 
having an advantage of 2 cents a gallon 
over competing retail filling stations. 
This is in addition to the 3.3 cents a gal- 
lon margin on the posted tank-wagon 
price and the prevailing retail selling 
price of gasoline. 





AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


The significance of this decision in th 
Standard Oil case prompted the Na- 
tional Wholesale Hardware Association 
to bulletin its members in the following 
release pointing out that this decision, 
as also that of the Stetson Co., are “a 
very definite aid to small business”: 


A highly significant, and what may prove 
to be a far-reaching, cease and desist order 
under the Robinson-Patman Act has been en- 
tered against the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana by the Federal Trade Commission di- 
recting it to discontinue practices charged 
to be discriminatory. 

Particularly important are Commission's 
findings that— - 

(a) The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana “ar- 
bitrarily” classified four “favored customers” 
in the Detroit area as “jobbers” and sold them 
at prices 144 cents per gallon lower than it 
charged other retail dealers without requir- 
ing the “favored customers” to “sell only 
at wholesale.” 

(b) This gave the favored customers a sub- 
stantial competitive advantage. 

(c) Price cutting by one of the four has 
been responsible for the retail price cutting 
in major-brand gasoline in Detroit over a 
period of several years. 

(d) Price differences of less than five-tenths 
of a cent do not lessen competition and are 
permissible. 

A summary of the findings in the case as 
released by the Federal Trade Commission 
reads as follows: 


DISCRIMINATED AGAINST SMALL DEALERS 


“The price discriminations in question oc- 
curred in the Detroit metropolitan area, 
where Standard Oil Co. sold gasoline to four 
dealers at prices substantially lower than 
those charged approximately 358 other re- 
tailer-purchasers it regularly supplied in the 
same area. The four favored customers are 
Citrin-Kolb Oil Co., Stikeman Oil Co., Inc., 
Wayne Oil Co., and Ned’s Auto Supply Co. 
Although Ned’s Auto Supply Co. sold all of 
the gasoline it purchased from Standard Oil 
at retail, and the other three favored dealers 
sold at retail as well as at wholesale, each was 
arbitrarily classified by the respondent as a 
jobber. Standard Oil Co. sold its best-selling 
brand of gasoline, Red Crown, to these four 
dealers at its tank-car price, which was 1}, 
cents per gallon lower than the prices it 
charged for the same gasoline sold to other 
retail dealers in the Detroit metropolitan 
area. In allowing jobber classifications to 
the four dealers namied, Standard Oil did not 
require that they should sell only at whole- 
sale. 

“In addition to the price discriminations 
granted to the four favored customers, Stand- 
ard Oil for a period of time allowed Ned's 
Auto Supply Co. a price of 0.5 cents a gallon 
off the regular tank-wagon price charged to 
all other retail dealers. 

“The retailer’s margin between the re- 
spondent’s posted tank-wagon price and the 
prevailing retail selling price on Red Crown 
gasoline has been only 3.3 cents a gallon in 
the metropolitan area of Detroit since No- 
vember 1939. Consequently, any reduction 
allowed to a retail service-station operator 
below the regular tank-wagon price gives 
such operator a material advantage over 
other retail operators who pay the full tank- 
wagon price. 

“The price discriminations granted to the 
four favorea dealers on gasoline sold by 
them at retail have given them a substantial 
competitive advantage over other retailers 
of gasoline, including retailer-customers of 
the respondent. This competitive advantage 
is capable of being used, and has been used 
by Ned’s Auto Supply Co., and to some ex- 
tent by Citrin-Kolb Oil Co., to divert large 
amounts of business from other retailers of 








soline, with resultant injury to them and 
+) their ability to continue in business suc- 
cessfully. 
TRADE COMMISSION'S FINDINGS 


“The Commission finds that price cutting 
+t Ned’s Auto Supply Co. stations has been 
almost continuous and that this company 
has been responsible in starting most of the 
retail-price cutting in major-brand gasoline 
in Detroit over a period of several years. 

“Under the order issued by the Commis- 

sion, Standard Oil Co, is directed to cease and 
desist from discriminating in the price of 
gasoline of like grade and quality as among 
purchasers; 
“1, By selling gasoline of like grade and 
quality to competing purchasers at differ- 
ent prices in the manner and under the cir- 
cumstances found in that portion of the 
Commission’s findings relating to the dis- 
criminatory prices granted each of the four 
favored dealers; or by continuing or resum- 
ing such discriminations in price; 

“2. By otherwise discriminating in price 
between purchasers of gasoline of like grade 
and quality in any manner resulting in price 
discriminations substantially equal in 
amount to those granted each of the four 
favored dealers; 

“3. By selling gasoline to some retailers at 
prices different from those charged other re- 
tailers who compete in the sale and distribu- 
tion of such gasoline: Provided, however, 
That this shall not prevent price differences 
f less than 0.5 cent per gallon which do not 
tend to lessen, injure, or destroy competition 
among such retailers; 

“4. By allowing to any dealer, jobber, or 
wholesaler who sells gasoline at retail a lower 
price than the price the respondent charges 
its retailer-customers who compete in the 
sale and distribution of such gasoline with 
such dealer, jobber, or wholesaler in their 
retailing activity: Provided, however, That 
this shall not prevent price differences of 
less than 0.5 cent a gallon which do not tend 
to lessen, injure, or destroy competition with 
such dealers, jobbers, or wholesalers in the 
sale of gasoline direct to the consuming 
public; 

“5. By selling gasoline to any dealer, job- 
ber, or wholesaler at a price lower than the 
price the respondent charges its retailer-cus- 
tomers who compete in the sale of such gaso- 
line with retailer-customers of such dealers, 
jobbers, or wholesalers, where dealers, job- 
bers, or wholesalers resell tre gasoline to any 
of their retailer-customers at less than the 
respondent’s posted tank-wagon price or who 
grant to any such retailer-customer any dis- 
counts, rebates, allowances, or services hav- 
ing the net effect of a reduction in price to 
the retailer. 

“For the purpose of comparison the term 
‘price’ as used in the Commission’s order 
takes into account discounts, rebates, allow- 
inces, and other terms and conditions of 
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HOW STETSON DISCRIMINATED 


In the case of the John B. Stetson Co., 

f Philadelphia, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission found from its investigation that 
it gave larger buyers not only favorable 
quantity discounts on hats but enabled 
certain customers operating branch 
Stores where separate deliveries were 
made to combine their purchases and 
thus realize the greater discounts. 

In addition, special cash payments 
were made to selected customers in con- 
Sideration of their furnishing advertis- 
ing, window displays, and other promo- 
tional services by denying the same pay- 
ments or allowances on proportionally 
equal terms to other customers in a po- 
Sition to provide the same services as 
required by the Robinson-Patman Act. 
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The details of this decision as issued to 
the members of the National Wholesale 
Hardware Association are contained in 
the following release, which is a copy of 
the summary issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission: 


THE STETSON CASE 


In another case, the John B. Stetson Co., 
Philadelphia, has been ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission to cease and desist from 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Antidis- 
crimination Act in connection with the sale 
of men’s hats. 

The Commission charges that the respond- 
ent company has discr:minated in price be- 
tween different purchasers and also has 
granted advertising and promotional allow- 
ances to some favored customers without 
making such allowances available to com- 
peting customers on proportionally equal 
terms, 

The Commission's findings are in part sub- 
stantially as follows: 

John B. Stetson Co. has discriminated 
in price by the use of cumulative quantity 
discount schedules whereby it has sold to 
some customers at higher prices than it has 
sold men’s hats of like grade and quality to 
other customers. ‘fhe discriminatory dis- 
counts allowed under the schedules, which 
varied from year to year, are in addition 
to a regular trade discount of 2 percent al- 
lowed to all customers. The schedule in 
effect from November 1, 1942, to October 31, 
1943, and thereafter, is as follows: 


Quantity discounts 


Annual shipments: Percent 
$5,000 to $7,4090.90.................- 2 
OT DED WO Gist n neces esnce- 2% 
$10,000 to $14,999.99___..___._._._.. 3 
$15,000 to $24,999.99_............... 34 
$25,000 to $34,999.99_._......_.__..- 4 
$35,000 to $49,999.99_............__. 4\4 
$50,000 to #74,999.99__.............. 5 
$75,000 to €99,999.99__.............. 6 
$100,000 to $199,999 .99_.._....._._.- 7 
$200,000 and over._...........--.-.- 8 


In addition to the discriminations effected 
by the cumulative quantity discount sched- 
ules, the respondent company also has dis- 
criminated between different purchaserr by 
granting some customers lower prices based 
upon the total volume of hats sold tc all of 
the separate branches of such customers, al- 
though separate delivery was made to these 
several branches, if and when this total 
volume amounted to certain required minima 
“during the year, without regard to th» quan- 
tity delivered to the respective branches. 

The respondent also has made cash pay- 
ments or allowances to selected customers in 
consideration of their furnishing advertising, 
window display, and other promotional serv- 
ices, without making such payments or allow- 
ances available on proportionally equal terms 
to other customers who are willing and able 
to provide the same kind of services and 
facilities as those furnished by the favored 
customers. . 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION'S ORDER 


Under the Commission’s order the respond- 
ent company is directed to cease and desist: 

(1) From selling men’s hats of like grade 
and quality to competing purchasers at uni- 
form prices and thereafter granting varying 
discounts therefrom through the use of the 
cumulative quantity discounts described in 
the Commission’s findings of fact and from 
resuming such discriminations in price. 

(2) From otherwise discriminating in price 
between the purchasers of men’s hats Of like 
grade and quality in any manner resulting 
in price discriminations substantially equal 
in amount to those referred to in the Com- 
mission’s findings, except as permitted by 
section 2 of the Clayton Act as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act, 
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(3) From paying or allowing or contracting 
to pay or allow anything of value to or for 
the benefit of some of its customers for adver- 
tising services furnished by them without 
making such payments or allowances avail- 
able to all competing customers on propor- 
tionally equal terms. 





Labor-Management Difficulties 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
much surprised at the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GosSsETT] making the state- 
ment on the floor of the House that the 
right to strike should be suspended for 
a year. Since when have we come to the 
point where we are going right into the 
very thing that Hitler, the Nazis, and 
Fascists did in Europe? 

The right to strike is the only real 
economic weapon that the laboring man 
has for his protection. If the right to 
strike is denied the laboring people of 
this Nation, they are forced into involun- 
tary servitude in violation of the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Constitution of 
the United States. I have heard the 
gentleman defend constitutional rights 
and admonish this House to abide by the 
provisions of the Constitution as have 
many other Members of this body. 

The provisions cf the Constitution of 
the United States ard the principles laid 
down in that instrument are supposed to 
apply equally to all the people. However, 
time after time, Members of this House 
in their fight against those who labor for 
a living seem to advocate a different con- 
ception of the Constitution than when 
they are speaking in behalf of manage- 
ment. Management has its rights and 
its duties; labor has its mghts and its 
duties. There is no doubt that the utopia 
will be when management voluntarily 
bargains collectively, openly, and honest- 
ly with those who labor and earn their 
living by the sweat of their brows. In 
thousands of instances, management and 
industry have refused to bargain collec- 
tively, in violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act, and in defiance of the law. 
When this happens, labor has no alterna- 
tive other than to say to management, 
“We must have a living wage for our- 
selves and our families. We must have 
working conditions that are suitable to 
human beings and be treated as such. 
We will work and earr profits for your 
industry for a living wage and under 
proper working conditions but not other- 
wise.” When laboring people assert that 
right which is nothing more nor less than 
the right to strike, I cannot understand 
how one who purports to profess his 
faiti: in democracy can urge and advo- 
cate that the right to strike be suspended. 

In other words, it is nothing more nor 
less than denying to the working people 
of this Nation the right to raise their 
voices in behalf of themselves and their 
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families in protest to substandard wages 
and unbearable working conditions. 
When the voice of the laboring people of 
this Nation is stilled by edict of govern- 
ment, fascism will have been established 
supreme in this Nation, and the millions 
of lives and the sacrifices made by the 
people of this Nation in the past war will 
have been in vain. God forbid that fas- 
cism raise its ugly head in this Nation. 
I trust that no other Member of this 
House advocates that the right to strike 
be suspended for a year, or even a day. 

It has become rather popular of late 
by certain individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals to malign labor and labor 
unions. I do not believe that they are 
actually un-American in their hearts, 
bus i* this House should follow such sug- 
gestions, we would wipe out democracy 
from our Government and substitute it 
with a foreign ideology. I know that if 
some of these people who are driven by 
emotion would give serious study to the 
problem of labor and management, they 
will agree with me that voluntary arbi- 
tration—free, open, and honest coilective 
bargaining—is the heart of democracy. 
It is about time that labor baiting be dis- 
continued in this body. The backbone of 
America is the men and women who 
earn their living for themselves and 
their families by the sweat of their brow. 
Let us help them to appreciate democ- 
racy by protecting their rights rather 
than advocating that those rights be 
suspended. 





Sale of Surplus Army Trucks 





REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this House knows of the great 
demand that has been made by the vet- 
erans for trucks and motor vehicles. 
Likewise, every Member of the House 
knows how it was almost impossible for 
these men to obtain vehicles. 

All of the New York newspapers on 
Sunday contained a quarter-page ad by 
Gimbel’s. Department Store saying that 
they had in their possession for sale sev- 
eral hundred 244-ton new Army trucks 
which were available to the general pub- 
lic for $2,990. 

I believe that the War Assets Corpora- 
tion owes an obligation to this Congress 
and to the people of the United States 
to explain why these trucks were sold to 
a department store which could afford 
to spenc thousands of dollars for adver- 
tising and still make a substantial profit 
at $2,990. Why were they not offered to 
the veterans at the same price at which 
they were sold to Gim,el’s? I have no 


brief against the department store, for ° 


it is their duty to their stockholders to 
sell \shatever they can sell and to make 
a decent profit. I do believe, and I have 
already recommended to the chairman 
of the Committee on Executive Expendi- 
tures, that the head of the War Assets 
Corporation should be called before that 
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committee to give a full accounting of 
this deal and also to obtain guarantees 
from him that this procedure will not 
be followed in the future. Let the Chair- 
man of the War Assets Corporation in- 
form the committee as to the number of 
vehicles that he has at his disposal, and 
also let him state the price desired by 
the War Assets Corporation. 

Several months ago I suggested to the 
then Administrator of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration, Mr. W. Stuart 
Symington, that a branch be established 
in every State by his group where lists 
would be set forth several days before 
being offered to the general public of all 
surplus property which might be desired 
by veterans. On this score I received no 
cooperation from Mr. Symington. 

The present disposal of surplus prop- 
erty, and of motor vehicles in particular, 
is a justifiably bitter question with the 
veterans of the country. Many veterans 
who have priority certificates nave been 
unable to obtain trucks with which they 
might establish themselves in business, 
yet a great corporation with millions of 
dollars of liquid cash is able to walk into 
the War Assets Corporation and buy 
these vehicles. Something smells some- 
where. 





The Petroleum Industry and Price Control 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the petro- 
leum industry has stated its case to the 
Banking and Currency Committee of this 
House on price control. It has asked for 
the immediate decontrol of that in- 
dustry. 

As one who has been familiar for the 


past 3 years with every step taken by the ° 


independent producers of oil in their 
long fight for recognition of their posi- 
tion, I am in complete accord with them 
in the request they have made. 

The supply of crude petroleum in the 
United States today is sufficient for all 
the needs. In recent months there have 
been shortages of particular products. 
The oil industry has shown that such 
shortages resulted from the price ceil- 
ings imposed by the OPA. Yields of 
products can be adjusted by refiners of 
crude-oil. They can make more gaso- 
line and less kerosene, for instance. 
That is what they did following the Jap- 
anese surrender. They could make a 
profit on gasoline and little or none on 
kerosene under the OPA ceilings. They 
told OPA about this long before cold 
weather came and before the demand for 
kerosene for home heating had increased. 
No adjustment was made until Decem- 
ber, when the shortage was acute. 

The industry itself would have made 
the adjustment as the need required. If 
it saw the necessity of stimulating pro- 
duction of kerosene or fuel oil, it would 
have adjusted its price and the increased 









































































supply would have been available when 
needed. 
Oil producers did their best throughout 
the war to produce the oil their Govern- 
ment was demanding. They did an out- 
standing job in the face of great discour- 
agement. They needed a higher price to 
meet their greatly increased costs. Every 
element of their costs went up. They 
were told, in effect, to “live on their fat.” 
The OPA knew just that little about the 
business of drilling oil wells—and dry 
holes in the search for oil. On the few 
occasions that the OPA condescended to 
comment on the many recommendations 
of a higher price for crude oil—by com- 
mittees of Congress, by the Petroleum 
Administration for War, by State officials 
end by the industry itself—it attempted 
to support its “hold the line” policy by 
pointing to the earnings of a few of the 
most powerful oil companies. Their 
profits came from the manufactured 
products, not from crude oil. 
Price control, according to statements 
of the President and by Mr. Bowles and 
others, is to be applied to scarce com- 
modities. Oil is not scarce. It will not 
be if the oil producers are allowed to have 
that belated recognition of their in- 
creased costs so that they can get enough 
money to go on exploring for new fields, 
developing those they find and making 
use of secondary recovery methods on the 
old fields so as to get a greater yield. 
The CPA apparently has no intention 
of making the necessary adjustments in 
its price ceilings. It raised crude oil price 
ceiling 10 cents on April 1 in the face of 
the reported recommendations of a min- 
imum raise of 35 cents. 
Controls should come off now. There 
will be no runaway price increases to the 
consumer. The present ample supply of 
crude oil and the highly competitive na- 
ture of the industry are better guaranties 
than the OPA can provide. 
The industry found and developed the 
oil fields which met the military needs 
under a free economy. There was no 
OPA to hamper the efforts of the oil pro- 
ducers. The future needs of the Nation 
can be best served by returning the in- 
dustry to a free economy. That should 
be done at once. 





Who Will Lead the GOP? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with permission heretofore 
given me by the House, I present for in- 
sertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial published in the New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) Standard-Star, entitled “Who 
Will Lead the GOP?”: 


WHO WILL LEAD THE GOP? 


There rises once more before the Republi- 
can National Committee the question of who 
will make a good national chairman. It is a 
big question, for the Nation faces congres- 
sional elections of serious import and 1943 
lies ahead. The new chairman will be ex- 















ted to elect a Republican majority in the 
use of Representatives, cut to the bone 
the Democratic majority in the Senate, and 
pave the way for election of the Republican 
presidential candidate 2 years hence. 

The GOP will need more than a mere pre- 
siding officer over the nationa] committee. 
The new chairman must have other qualifica- 
tions than that he has no enemies within his 
own party. He must be militant, courageous, 
ichted, and popular. He must have the 


pec 
Ec 





t as leader, even with these rare quali- 


Bu 
ties, he will still be helpless unless he be 
civen proper tools for his trade. He must 


nave able candidates, a forward-looking pro- 
cram, capable public-relations counsel, and 
full cooperation from all factions of his party. 
His party must give him a platform which will 
appeal to the intelligent American voter on 
both domestic and foreign affairs. He must 
be able to sell his party to the public against 
the wiles of a New Deal which has learned 
well that human nature is essentially selfish. 

Where is this paragon of all virtues to be 
found? 

We don’t know. 





H. R. 5970 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
I received from Harold G. Wentworth, of 
49 Wall Street, New York City, a dis- 
tinguished member >f the New York bar 
and attorney for the American Nurses’ 
Association. This letter refers to the 
bill, H. R. 5970, which I introduced today. 
The letter is as follows: 

Hon. EUGENE J. KEoGH, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Gene: As you may know, a number 
of national associations, such as the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association and the National 
League of Nursing Education, are organized 
as membership corporations under the laws 
of the District of Columbia. It is often 
difficult for members who live at a distance 
from the large cities, such as New York. to 
attend the meetings or conventions of such 
associations. It would, therefore, be a great 
convenience to such members if they were 
legally empowered to vote by proxy or by 
mail. Unincorporated associations, such as 
college and university alumni associations, 
which are not bound by the corporation laws, 
quite generally permit their members to vote 
by mail, 

The statutes of a number of States now 
permit members of nonprofit corporations to 
vote by proxy or by mail, or both. For ex- 
ample, section 15 of the General Not-for- 
Profit Corporation Act of Illinois permits 
either type of voting, if the bylaws of the 
corporation so provide, and section 19 of 
the General Corporation Law of New York 
permits all corporations, whether stock cor- 
porations or membership corporations, other 
than religious corporations, to vote by proxy. 
However, while there is no direct adjudica- 
tion on this point, voting by mail is prob- 
ably not permitted to a District of Columbia 
corporation under the present law; and while 
an amendment to the certificate of incorpo- 
ration of a District of Columbia membership 
Corporation authorizing voting by proxy 
would probably be accepted for filing by the 
Recorder of Deeds, such corporations natu- 


rally hesitate to take action on the matter 
until the fundamental law on the subject 
is clear. 


The American Nurses’ Association is the 
national organization of graduate, registered, 
professional nurses, with 52 constituent State 
and Territorial nurses’ associations and ap- 
proximately 525 constituent (local) nurses’ 
associations. The aggregate membership of 
the association as of December 31, 1945, was 
over 181,000. The attendance at its conven- 
tions is so large that such conventions must 
necessarily be held in the larger cities. Each 
time a convention is held members from other 
parts of the country find it difficult to send 
a full delegation to the convention and ex- 
press a desire for some form of voting which 
would permit their States to avail themselves 
more completely of their voting rights. At 
present, distance, in effect, disfranchises 
many of the delegates from such States from 
voting in the election of the officers and 
directors of the association and restricts such 
voting in disproportionate measure to dele- 
gates from the States nearest to that in which 
the conventior is being held. The situation 
is not cured by the fact that voting is con- 
fined to the official delegates from the State 
associations, inasmuch as each State is en- 
titled, on the average, to 34 delegates, and the 
State associations farthest from the conven- 
tion city find it much more difficult to pay 
the travel expenses of 34 delegates and to 
arrange for their absence from their ordinary 
eccupations than the State associations 
which are closer to the convention city. 
While permitting delegates to vote by proxy 
would give some relief, the procedure is 
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somewhat cumbersome, particularly in view 
of the fact that it is desired to maintain a 
secret ballot. For this reason, the associa- 
tion would like to offer its members the 
choice of voting by proxy or by mail. 

I am taking the liberty of suggesting that 
a bill amending section 3 of chapter 6 of 
title 29 of the Code of Laws of the District 
of Columbia be prepare and introduced. If 
you are of the opinion that there is need 
for such a proposed amendment, I am hope- 
ful of enlisting your active support in the 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


HAROLD G. WENTWORTH. 





Resolution of Choctaw Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD. I include the following proceedings 
of the meeting of the Choctaw Tribe 
held at Hugo, Okla.: 

The Choctaw Tribe met in a mass meet- 


ing at Hugo, Okla., on March 2, at 10 a. m., 
with the following members present: 
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The meeting was called to order by the 
Reverend Nelson Morris, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and meeting opened with prayer by 
a visiting minister. 

After the meeting was opened, Reverend 
Morris said it was in order to nominate a 
permanent chairman and secretary for this 
meeting. 

A motion was made by Jimmie Belvin, 
Durant, seconded by Mr. Falconer, of Spiro, 
that Mr. A. R. Telle, of Atoka, be elected 
permanent chairman of the meeting. Motion 
carried .nd Mr. Telle is elected chairman. 

Mrs. Myrtle Creason, of Oklahoma City, 
nominated Mrs. Emma Andrews, of Hugo, 
Okla., as secretary. Mr. Sam Downing, of 
Atoka, seconded the nomination and moved 
that nominations cease and Mrs. Andrews 
be elected by acclamation. Motion carried. 

Upon motion made by Sam Downing, of 
Atoka, and seconded by Robert E. Lee, of 
Idabel, Okla., the chair was given authority 
to appoint a credentials committee. Motion 
carried and the following were appointed to 
said committee: Jimme Belvin, chairman; 
Joe Dukes and Pete Noah, members. 

Upon proper motion and seconding, the 
following committee on resolutions was 
elected: Jim Anderson, Poteau, Okla., chair- 
man; Henry Falconer, Spiro, and Nelson Mor- 
ris, Oklahoma City, Okla., members. 

While the above committees were out, 
speeches were heard from Mr. Robert E. Lee, 
Idabel, Okla.; Sam Downing, Atoka, Okla.; 
and Mr. Ben Choate, Indianola, Okla. 


The credentials committee made the fol- 
lowing 


report: 





— aeons 


“All Indians of the Choctaw Tribe, whether 
enrolled or descendants of enrollees, were 
entitled to vote” 

Report duly accepted and adopted by the 
members. 

The resolutions committee announced its 
readiness to report and the following was 
read by the secretary: 


“RESOLUTIONS PASSED UPON AT MASS MEETING OF 
CHOCTAW INDIANS, HELD AT HUGO, OKLA., 
MARCH 2, 1946 


“We, as members of the Choctaw Tribe of 
Indians in the State of Oklahoma in mass 
meeting assembled in Hugo, Okla., March 2, 
1946, do hereby make the following declara- 
tion with reference concerning our tribal 
officials and do further assert our rights and 
privileges, in the form of resolutions, in sup- 
port of our cause and contentions, to wit: 

“1. We call attention to section 29 of the 
Atoka Agreement, practically ali of which 
was supplemented by the supplementary 
agreement approved by the United States 
Congress and ratified by the legal] voters of 
the Choctaws, September 25, 1902 

“The treaty of 1902 had for its positive pro- 
gram and purpose the winding up of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal affairs and 
the dissolution of the tribal government. We 
find our treaties absolutely silent about the 
continuation of our tribal officials, but we 
were under the impression as provided for in 
our treaty, for the disposition of our property, 
that 4 years or less time from September 25, 
1902, would be ample in which to complete 
the provisions of our treaty and thus termi- 








nate everything in our common affairs. 
Therefore, it is plain to us that the Congress 
of the United States assumed full authority 
when it gave the President of the Uniteq 
States the right to appoint a chief (act of 
April 26, 1906) which sets out in plain words 
just the kind of appointments the President 
should make but it did not say that the 
members of the tribe shall cease to select or 
designate, by convention or by vote, the man 
they wish to have as their principal chief. 

“2. It was said in 1905 and 1906, at the time 
it became necessary to consider the entire 
abolition of the Choctaw laws, that our form 
of tribal government would cease but our 
principal chief, the tribal attorney, the coal 
trustee, and the school superintendent would 
continue under the tribal] law pertaining to 
the office of chief and his appointees, thus 
carry with them the salaries provided for 
under the tribal law. The United States 
Government recognized the Choctaw laws 
subsequent to the act of April 26, 1906, affect- 
ing the principal chief and his appointees, by 
making appointments not to exceed a term 
of 2 years with a salary of $2,000 per annum 
and expenses incident to the duties of the 
office, and salaries with expenses for the 
chief’s appointees were fixed in compliance 
with tribal customs. 

“3. The duties and responsibilities of the 
principal chief have been decreased greatly 
since the allotment of lands to individuals, 
and the sale of all the residue land and tim- 
ber of the tribes, which should have been a 
suggestion for the decrease in salaries, but 
instead the present incumbent has his salary 
with expenses increased, and likewise were 
the salaries of his appointees raised. This 
was done v ‘thout even consulting the mem- 
bers of the tribe, which action was opposed 
by us, and today we stand protesting the 
excess expenditures of tribal funds and do 
hereby promote a program that we claim is 
right and meritorious. 

“4. We, as a tribe, have no source of in- 
come except the small amount in royalties 
from our coal and asphalt, which just about 
pays the exorbitant salaries and expenses of 
the officials, for no good, except the mainte- 
nance of a tribal government. All other 
moneys come from the sale of our tribal 
properties. If these salaries were derived 
from taxation, we would not consider it our 
business, but since it is from disposition of 
our properties the books would show a 
marked decrease in property valuations of 
tribal holdings but a fancy increase in over- 
head cost. This undesirable existence of 
conditions should be adjusted and we, act- 
ing in good faith, believing there is yet much 
to be sought and acquired by us when in the 
name of American democracy we demand the 
exercise of certain privileges given to us by 
citizens of the United States through the 
virtues of which and the mere fact that we 
are members 0’ the Choctaw Tribe of Indians, 
are entitled to a hearing so found expressed 
and by the following resolutions, to wit: 

“That a complete and authentic record be 
made of this mass meeting, and its results, 
and that the same be forwarded to our var- 
ious representatives in Congress. 

“We resolve that— 

“1, Aggressive action be taken toward com- 
pleting coal and asphalt sales as provided by 
the bill passed by Congress. 

“2. That the Choctaw people as a whole be 
immediately informed of the actual status 
of all matters in which they have an interest. 
(Information from Washington, or other 
sources.) 

“3. That the people be informed of the 
number of stock, land, and other purchases 
made with tribal funds. 

“4. We, your committee, on resolutions, 
hereby heartily endorse H. R. 4497, now 
pending in Congress. 

“5. The minutes of this meeting to be pub- 
lished in some daily paper of note within the 
State of Oklahoma. 





“g. Immediately upon selection of the per- 
yn chosen as our next chief, his name 
= presented to the authorities in Washing- 
Dp. C., for confirmation and appoint- 
on expiration of term of present chief. 

“Jim ANDERSON, 
“Poteau, Okla., Chairman. 
“HENRY FALCONER, 
“Spiro, Okla., Member. 
“NELSON Morris, 
“Oklahoma City, Member.” 


Said resolutions were adopted and ac- 
cepted by the members of this meeting. 

It having been determined who were eligi- 
ble to vote, the chairman announced it was 
in order for nominations for the people’s 
choice of a chief of the Choctaw Tribe to 
ucceed our present chief, upon expiration of 
his present term. 

Mr. Sam Downing, of Atoka, nominated 
w. A. Durant. There was no second to this 
nomination 

Jimmie Belvin was nominated by W. Camp- 
bell, seconded by H. Wilkins. 

Soloman Carnes nominated Gilbert W. 
Daney, of Atoka, and the nomination was 

-onded by Mrs. Myrtle Creason. Nomina- 
ions close. 

At this time some member present sug- 
gests that the persons who have been nomi- 
neted as candidates for chief of the Choc- 
taws be allowed to address the meeting; 
thereupon, the chairman announces it is his 
nolding that speeches by the candidates 
would be out of order at this time, but that 
anyone wants to put the matter to a test, 
pon a two-thirds vote in the affirmative of 
1ose present, the ruling will be changed and 
he candidates allowed to speak to the gath- 
Upon a motion, duly seconded, that the two 
indidates present be granted an opportunity 

speak to the members present, before the 
jting is begun, and a vote being taken and 
unted, the chairman declares by a majority 

-thirds vote, the members present have 
signified their desire to hear the condidates, 
nd said motion carrying the provision the 
candidates be limited to 5 minutes each; 

Thereupon, Jimmie Belvin and Gilbert W. 
Daney each addressed the meeting. 

The chairman announces that the last one 
nominated shall be the first voted upon; 

Whereupon, being put to a vote, Gilbert W. 
Daney of Atoka receives 40 votes for chief of 
the Choctaws; Jimmie Belvin, of Durant, re- 
ceives 63 votes for chief of the Choctaws. 

The chairman declares that to be a major- 
ity, and that Jimmie Belvin is nominated for 
appointment to the chief of the Choctaws. 

It is moved by Robert E. Lee and seconded 
by Sam Downing that the chairman.be au- 
thorized to appoint three people to assist 
Jimmie Belvin in presenting the affairs of 
the Choctaw Indians to the authorities in 
Washington, D.C. This motion was amend- 
ed to include a committee, or at least one 
from each county of the Choctaw nation. 
The motion and amendment being sec- 
nded, upon vote, unanimously carried. 

The chairman states that he is not well 
enough acquainted with the members in 
each county to name one from each county, 
nd, therefore, the chairman would appoint 
the committee of three to aid the nominated 
chief, Mr. Belvin, and ask that they in turn 
elect one member from each county of the 
Choctaw nation to complete the committee. 

Thereupon, the chairman named the fol- 
Wing committee: Jimmie Belvin, Durant, 
Okla., chairman; Gilbert W. Daney, Atoka, 

)kla., member; Mrs. Myrtle Creason, Okla- 
homa City, member. 

Whereupon, there being no further busi- 
ness to come before this meeting of Choctaws, 
& motion was made by Gilbert W. Daney, and 
seconded by Robert E. Lee that we adjourn, 
Meeting adjourned when said motion carried. 

A. R. TELLE, 
Chairman, 
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Attest: 
Exrma AND2IWsS, 
Secretary. 
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Newspaper Terms Building Boom Wildest 
in United States History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, repeat- 
edly for the past several months I have 
called the attention of the House to the 
runaway inflation that is taking place in 
the real-estate industry. A recent re- 
port of the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics bears this out, with 
the figures showing that the situation is 
far more serious than we had anticipated. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
should like to include an extremely able 
analysis of that report which was re- 
cently published in the New York news- 
paper PM: 


WASHINGTON, March 27.—The Labor De- 
partment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
found that the current real-estate boom is 
the wildest in the Nation’s history. 

A. Ford Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, discloses the results of an 
exhaustive field study of changes in home 
ownership during the war. 

The report shows this fact: 

“During the war the shift of families from 
the position of tenants to owners has been 
spectacular and rapid. The proportion of 
dwellings occupied by their owners has in- 
creased more rapidly (15.3 percent) in this 
5-year period than in the entire boom decade 
of the 1920's.” 

The result: 

Almost half of all American families own 
their own homes. 

“Whether the wartime gains in home own- 
ership are permanent,” the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report warns, “or whether fore- 
closures will follow as happened after the 
twenties is yet to be seen.” 

The report explains what happened during 
the five war years to force families to buy 
instead of renting their homes: 

“The shortages together with substantial 
increase in employment and income created 
a brisk sales market. According to many 
reports, banks, insurance companies, and 
loan agencies took advantage of this favor- 
able market to dispose of repossessed prop- 
erties acquired during the thirties. 

“War workers in many areas found the 
only way to obtain a place te live in was to 
buy. As a result, tenants of long standing 
found themselves dispossessed because the 
war workers with higher earnings had bought 
their houses. The displaced tenants in turn 
often were forced to buy another house. 

“Rent ceilings encouraged and stimulated 
the sales of rental properties. In many in- 
stances tenants bought homes at inflated 
prices so they would not be evicted. In spite 
of OPA eviction regulations, the rate of ten- 
ant evictions almost tripled between June 
1943 and April 1945. 

“Rapidly increasing sale prices were report- 
ed in virtually all cities in which housing 
surveys were made, with local estimates of 
the increase since prewar years ranging from 
10 percent in some cities to 100 percent in 
others.” 

In some cities, the decline in the rental 
market was more than 50 percent. Single- 
family-type rental dwelling (attached as 
well as detached houses) disappeared quick- 
est. For example, in New York City, while 
only 4 percent of all types of occupied rental 
dwellings became owner-occupied in the 21 
months included in the survey, 22 percent of 
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the single-family dwellings became occupied 
by their owners. 

Are these wartime owners to lose their 
homes and become postwar tenants? 

BLS offers these two pictures: 

On the optimistic side: “In some respects 
the present real-estate boom is based on 
sounder financial practices than that of the 
1920’s. The faulty appraisal practices of the 
1920’s, the high interest rates, and the wide- 
spread use of second and third mortgages, 
are not now prevalent. Long-term amortized 
mortgages, low interest rates, and substantial 
down payments have characterized recent 
sales practices.” 

On the pessimistic side: “The sharp in- 
crease in sales prices together with the long- 
term commitments at inflated levels may 
prove too heavy a burden for many of the 
new wartime home owners, especially if there 
is a downward adjustment in the general 
price level in the postwar years. Further- 
more, the forced purchase of homes by per- 
sons not yet ready financially to assume the 
cost of home ownership, or by persons whose 
residence in the community was only tem- 
porary, have created for many an unstable 
and insecure type of home ownership.” 





Price-Control Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
26 the House granted me permission to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
attached editorial titled “Price-Control 
Extension,” which appeared in the Daily 
News of New York City: 

PRICE-CONTROL EXTENSION 


Congress is considering extension of Gov- 
ernment price control until June 30, 1947, 
and the House Special Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning has just con- 
cluded “reluctantly” that such extension had 
better be decreed. 

The committee recommends also, however, 
that price controls be liberalized in several 
respects. 

Its main recommendation under this head 
is that industry be allowed to make reason- 
able profits on cheap editions of essential 
items, such as clothing, even if the consumer 
has to pay slightly higher prices for these 


goods. 


THE ZEALOUS MR. BOWLES 

It seems a sound recommendation. After 
all, the consumer's main need in this cate- 
gory is to be able to buy suits, shirts, socks 
overcoats, etc., somewhere. 

If manufacturers can’t make some profit 
on those items, they can’t and won’t go on 
manufacturing them. The righteous prin- 
ciple of price control will have been main- 
tained in all its purity, but the poor old ulti- 
mate consumer eventually will be making 
do with flour sacks converted into shirts of 
a sort and with shoes modeled after the 
wooden affairs the peasants wear in Holland. 

As price control has been worked up to 
now by Chester Bowles and his associates, 
there have been irritating postwar shortages 
in various low-priced clothing items which 


you would naturally expect to be in plenti- 
ful supply. 

All kinds of explanations are to be heard 
from the price controllers, but somehow the 


nylon stocking lines don't get shorter and 
the men’s shirts at reasonable prices don't 
grow noticeably more numerous on the 
erdashery shelves. 


nad- 
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It looks from this point of view as if much 
of the trouble must be charged up to Mr. 
Bowles. He is reported to have fallen in love 
with his Government job, and to be growing 
more zealous about it all the time. He now 
seems to feel that he stands at Armageddon 
and battles for the Lord, while everybody else 
conspires to wreck all price controls and spin 
the country into a disastrous inflation. 

Zeal in a public servant is a good thing, 
but it can easily go too far. It looks as if 
Congress, while extending price control for 
a while longer, will best serve the interests 
of consumers and everyone else by putting 
some judicious and well-considered curbs on 
the zeal of Bowles & Co. 





Disposal of Surplus Government Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN EDWARD SHERIDAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following interview of 
Lt. Col. W. S. Whitehead, GSC, Director, 
Property Disposal Division, Headquarters 
Third Service Command, Baltimore, Md., 
on property disposal activities of Third 
Service Command by Ian Ross MacFar- 
lane, radio commentator over WWDC, 
Washington, D. C., and affiliated stations 
on January 29, 1946: 


Mr. MacFar ane. Colonel, wnat is the au- 
thority which permits the disposal of sur- 
plus property resulting from the war? 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. The Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944. The objectives 
of this law are to facilitate and to regulate the 
orderly disposal of surplus property. The 
law establishes the Office of Surplus Property 
Administrator whose duty it is to supervise 
and direct the handling and disposition of 
surplus property and the transfer of surplus 
property between Government agencies. The 
law also provides that disposal agencies will 
be designated to dispose of surplus property 
under the control of an owning agency. 

Mr. MacFar.ane. That sounds a little com- 
plicated, Colonel. Could you give us civil- 
ians a specific example of an owning agency 
and a disposal agency? 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. Well, the 
War Department is a good example of an 
owning agency and the War Assets Corpora- 
tion, which is a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, has been desig- 
nated as a disposal agency. 

Mr. MACFARLANE. Could you be specific as 
to the functions of an owning agency and 
a disposal agency with respect to the han- 
dling of surplus property? 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. Well, gen- 
erally speaking, Mr. MacFarlane, an owning 
agency, such as the War Department, does 
not sell surplus property. When any War 
Department property is determined surplus 
to it~ requirements, it is listed on a decla- 
ration, which is then forwarded to a re- 
gional office of the War Assets Corporation, 
whose job it is to dispose of it. 

However, it should be pointed out that 
even though the War Department has de- 
clared to the War Assets Corporation billions 
of dollars of surplus supplies and equipment, 
the local Army installations are still charged 
with the responsibility of caring for and 
storing this property until the War Assets 
Corporation can dispose of it. 

Mr. MACFARLANE. Well, then, I understand 
that the War Departmen: does not sell auto- 
mobiles, tires, and other items which are 
critically needed by the civilian economy? 
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Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. That is 
correct, Mr. MacFarlane. When tke War De- 
partment determines any automobiles, tires, 
or other supplies and equipment surplus to 
its requirements, action is taken to declare 
this property to the War Assets Corporation 
within 5 days. 

Mr. MACFaRLANE. But I understand that 
the Army does sell some types of property. 
Could you clear up that point? 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. Yes. An 
“owning” agency such as the War Depart- 
ment is authorized to sell any item or group 
of items when the cost of such items does not 
exceed #300. These are known as “small lots” 
of surplus property. 

Mr. MaCFarLaneE. Now, Colonel, am I correct 
in saying that the Third Service Command 
has a unique plan for selling these “small 
lots” of surplus property? 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEaD. Yes; that 
is correct. In July 1944 Maj. Gen. Philip 
Hayes who was then the commanding gen- 
eral of the Third Service Command deter- 
mined that it would be ir the best interests 
of the Government to consolidate for sale 
these small lots of surplus property which 
were scattered at posts in Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. ; 

The three principal reasons for making this 
determination were: First, the Government 
would get a better price if larg-r and more 
diversified lots were offered fo: sale; second, 
by consolidating this property in one or two 
central locations it would help the small 
buyer who otherwise would be required to 
incur expensive traveling; and last, critically 
needed items would more readily be made 
available to civilians. 

Mr. MACFARLANE. Well after General Hayes 
made this determination, what developed? 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. As a result 
the Third Service Command Property Dis- 
posal Depot was established in Philadelphia 
in July 1944, and the results have borne out 
the decision made in establishing it. 

Mr. MACFaRLANE. Could you give us some 
figures or some idea as to the volume of busi- 
ness you do up there, the type of property 
you have on hand and anything else that 
would be of interest? 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. Yes, Mr. 
MacFarlane; I can do that. In the 18 months 
since the depot has been running we have 
handled about ¢3,000,000 worth of property. 
We have right now over 8,000 different items 
on hand. We have a sale each week which is 
conducted on a competitive bid basis as 
required by the War Department. Invita- 
tions for bids are sent to prospective buyers 
all over the United States. We regularly re- 
ceive bids from places outside the Third 
Service Command such as: Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Milwaukee, Dallas, Cleveland, New 
York, Boston, and Charlotte, N. C. 

Mr. MAcFaRLANE. How can a_ prospective 
buyer get on the list to receive an invitation 
for bids? 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. Simply by 
writing to the commanding officer, Maj. David 
S. Van Vort, Third Service Command Pro- 
erty Disposal Depot, Wolf and Swanson 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., or to Headquar- 
ters, Third Service Command, Post Office 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. MacFar.Lane. Now, I further under- 
stand that you have inaugurated a plan of 
giving honorably discharged veterans an op- 
portunity to make direct purchases at this 
Philadelphia depot. 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. Yes, that 
is correct, and once again I want to say that 
General Hayes authorized that set-up and 
General Eddy, the present commanding gen- 
eral of the Third Service Command, has ap- 
proved its continuation. 

Mr. MAcFarRLANE. Would you explain the 
procedure a veteran follows in purchasing 
property at your depot? 

Lieutenant Colonel WurtreHeap. Gladly, 
Mr. MacFarlane. A veteran contacts the 
veterans’ unit of any office of the War Assets 
Corporation located in the Third Service 





Command and receives his certification as 
qualified veteran, and lists the items he wants 
to purchase for his business. 

The list is then sent to our Philadelphia 
depot and the veteran is notified by the 
depot whether or not the items are on hanq 
If the items are not in stock his list is filed for 
such time as they become availsble. If they 
are in stock, a definite appointment is made 
when he is to come to the depot to see what 
we have on our shelves. 

He is escorted through the depot by an em. 
ployee and indicates those items he is in. 
terested in. They are earmarked for him ang 
he then submits a bid for the property, after 
we have informed him of the cost of each 
item. The papers on the transaction are sent 
to Headquarters, Third Service Command, ; 
review in accordance with War Department 
regulations. The papers are then returned to 
the depot within 36 hours and the veteran 
has his property upon payment. 

The entire transaction does not require 
over a 5-day period. 

Mr. MacFar.aneE. Could you give me some 
high lights or statistics on the veteran phase 
of your depot operation? 

Lieutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. Certainly 
During the period December 15 to the pres- 
ent approximately 250 veterans have in- 
spected property at the depot. One hun- 
dred and ten have made purchases of such 
items as tools, radio and communications 
equipment, plumbing supplies, electrical 
equipment and hardware. Individual vet- 
eran purchases average $70. Every effort is 
made to take care of his requirements and 
if we don’t have the item he desires we 
suggest a substitute whenever possible. 
Everything is done to extend tie fullest co- 
operation and assistance to him in obtain- 
ing the items he wishes to purchase. 

Mr. MCFARLANE. Well, that is a fine serv- 
ice you are rendering the veteran but could 
you tell me under what authority you have 
the right to make direct sales to him? 

Lieutenant Colonel WurreHeap. Yes, Mr. 
MacFarlane. The authority comes from War 
Department Technical Manual 28-505, which 
states that such property may be sold by 
negotiated sales when in the best interests 
of the Government. Certainly it is in the 
best interests of the Government to afford 
every reasonable facility to those men and 
women who have so courageously served 
their country and their Government during 
the past 5 years. 

Mr. MACFaRLANE. There is no question 
about that but what I would like to know 
is whether other Service Commands and War 
Department agencies are governed by these 
same regulations you mentioned, which 
would permit them to handle small lot and 
veterans sales in the same manner as the 
Third Service Command? 

Licutenant Colonel WHITEHEAD. The answer 
is yes, Mr. MacFarlane. 





Letter From GI in Karachi, India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include a letter, self-explanatory, 
from a soldier stationed in Karachi, 
India: 

Karacui, Inpia, February 25, 1946. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN CELLER: Secretary of 

War Patterson’s letter to you does not accu- 








rately portray the situation existing in In- 
dia. No plans have been made for the evacu- 
ation of American troops in case of an all- 
out Indian move for independence. Even a 
small amount of trouble causes the officers 
to run around like chickens with their heads 
cut off. The British are scared and white 
round the gills because they fear that the 
jig is about up. 
“The “Functions Directed by the President” 
mount to nothing more than loafing and 
poondoggling. Enlisted men have been sur- 
plus here for the last 6 months but have not 
been sent home. Eisenhower's order has been 
jonored in this theater. They do not fool us 
a minute. We are here and have eyes 
and can see. The talk about “having a mis- 
sion to perform” comes from officers who wish 
to remain in this country with their inflated 
postwar rank and authority. 


in Calcutta; the American flag was torn down 
and desecrated in Bombay; United States 
Army vehicles have been stoned in Karachi. 
Any American soldier killed or injured while 
ig retained in India for the sole purpose 

r justifying retention of rank on the part of 
any officer, shall have been murdered at the 
hands of his own people. 

An all-out fight by freedom-conscious In- 
dians cannot long be postponed; both Hindu 
and Moslems are in a belligerent and angry 
frame of mind While Indian leaders have 
pleaded to their subordinates that Americans 
are not to be molested unless they are par- 
ticipating on the side of the British, it is im- 
possible for an excited mob to distinguish 
between anything except color of the skin 

General Eisenhower has given an order, has 
made another promise to the Congress, the 
wives, parents, and sweethearts of American 
servicemen. The time has come, the Con- 
gress and the people deserve an accounting. 
The United States of America is a place 
ere moral obligations are paid. 
loping to see you soon, I am, 





} 
vu 








Letter From Thomas Jefferson Miley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include a 
letter from Mr. Thomas Jefferson Miley, 
secretary of Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York. 

If there were anything needed to bring 
sharply to the attention of the Members 
of the House and Senate the rapidly ex- 
panding Federal bureaucracy scattered 
everywhere throughout this country, it 
is the information contained in Mr. Mi- 
ley’s letter. It is as follows: 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION 
oFr NEw York, 
New York, N. Y., March 26, 1946. 
‘Ion. Roy O. Wooprvurr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Six months before 
Pearl Harbor, the Federal Government occu- 
pied 68,277,000 square feet of leased space 
throughout the country. On VJ-day, August 
1945, this total had increased to 227,800,000 
square feet. In the ensuing 6 months, from 
August 1945 to February 1946, only 4,000,000 
square feet of this tremendous total of 227,- 
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800,000 square feet had been relinquished. 
These are figures issued by the Public Build- 
ings Administration in Washington and re- 
ported in the New York Times of February 
25, 1946. 

In New York City, 36 Government agencies 
and bureaus occupied in excess of 6,000,000 
square feet of rented space as of late Febru- 
ary, thus accounting for close to 10 percent 
of the total amount of office space in the 
city. Since the end of the war there has been 
no relinquishment of space here in New 
York City by the Federal Government. As 
some agencies surrender space, they are 
superseded in possession by other Federal in- 
strumentalities, thus keeping from private 
business users, who include a substantial 
number of returning veterans, the use of 
space sorely needed. 

We sincerely trust that you will do all in 
your power to make available to private en- 
terprise a substantial portion of that space 
which is now occupied by Government 
agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON MILEY, 
Secretary. 





After All, Who Won?—Radio Address of 
Hon. Fred Bradley, of Michigan 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my radio 
broadcast put on the air over Station 
WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; WMAM, 
Marinette, Wis.; and WBDC, Escanaba, 
Mich.: 


One of the bitterest strikes in the history 
of our country ended recently when General 
Motors and the UAW-CIO called a truce after 
113 days, during which an estimated 209,000 
employees were out of work walking the 
streets and many of them, at the same time, 
spenuing their well-earned wartime savings 
in order to live—not comfortably but to 
live in such a fashion to at least keep the 
wolf of hunger away from the door. Now, 
who gained anything by it? No one but pos- 
sibly one blessed soul. The industry lost the 
production of approximately 1,125,000 cars 
that a hungry American public—with their 
pockets full of wartime savings—was ready 
to purchase. The strikers, themselves, lost 
in wages about $130,000,000. The final settle- 
ment was 18% cents an hour increase, and 
according to my figures, it is going to take 
each and every one of those strikers about 15 
months of steady employment on the job 
before he will begin to get back into his 
pocketbook one red penny that it cost him to 
be on strike. 

General Motors lost about $600,000,000 in 
unfilled orders and it is going to take that 
corporation a long while to make it up. 

The General Motors dealers organization 
lost about $120,000,000 worth of commissions 
for which they are going to have to work a 
long while to make up. 

Just how much sense is there in a propo- 
sition such as that and what seems to be 
one of the basic reasons back of the entire 
struggle? Is it a desire on the part of the 
rank and file of the union employed to get 
more money for themselves on an hourly 
basis when, as I have already pointed out, 
they are going to have to work more than a 
year and a quarter before their profit-and- 
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loss sheet is going to show a balance in their 
favor. And all the time, the OPA to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, their daily cost of 
living is going to continue to rise because 
you cannot increase wages, you cannot in- 
crease cost of production unless you increase 
the price that they obtain for the products 
which they ultimately produce and, indeed, 
increase the cost, and therefore the price of 
everything they consume themselves. 

Is General Motors going to gain anything 
from this strike? Are their stockholders 
standing to gain anything when, as I have 
pointed out, it will likewise be more than a 
year before the General Motors stockholders 
and the General Motors dealers begin to get 
any return on the money which they lost 
during the strike? 

No; I believe neither General Motors as a 
whole, nor the unions as a whole, have any 
hope of, or ever had any hope of, gaining 
anything realistically tangible out of the . 
strike. The General Motors officials went 
along drawing their salary, presumably the 
same as always, so aside from stock dividends 
they did not suffer too much personally. 

Whether or not the union itself, that is 
the UAW-CIO treasury, profited or the or- 
ganization as a whole profited is perhaps 
best illustrated by the figures released by its 
own secretary treasurer, Mr. George F. Addis, 
at their convention in Atlantic City early 
last week when as I have been informed by 
Washington newspapers he said their present 
paid-up membership was 537,000, as opposed 
to a membership in good standing a year 
ago of 1,217,000. In other words, as a re- 
sult of the strike the UAW-CIO has lost 
680,000 members within the past year and 
presumably most of them during the past 
4 months that the strike was in progress 
and as a tangible result of which that con- 
vention found it necessary to raise the 
monthly dues of its remaining members 50 
percent and agreed to increase its 
tions to the national CIO org: 
percent. 

But the fact remains, as in the case of 
the GM executives, in all probability Mr. 
Walter Reuther and his immediate hench- 
men continued to draw their salaries from the 
union all during the strike and, therefore, 
were not personally inconvenienced thereby. 

And so, who gained from this industrial 
holocaust? The answer seems to be, one 
single man gained. It is rather obvious and 
was very aptly stated by Mr. David Lawrence 
in an editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star last Thursday night and 
from which I quote: 

“It takes a row between two prominent 
union leaders to bring out the facts of th 
recent strike at General Motors, which cost 
the Nation many hundreds of millions of 
dollars and deprived 200,000 or more workers 
of a livelihood for nearly 4 months. Ap- 
porently no fact-finding commission ap- 
pointed by the Government dared to bring 
out the facts and apparently 1 
or press association was able to verify for 
the American people the facts which 1 
are openly admitted. What are some of ths 
facts? It is learned now, for example, that 
a serious political controversy involving t 
ambitions of two leaders led to a strategy in 
the strike that prolonged it unduly. Thi 
R. J. Thomas, defeated candidate for reelec- 
tion as president of the United Automobi! 
Workers’ Union, CIO, told a press conference 
at Atlantic City before the balloting began 
that the walk-out in General Motors last 
autumn was badly timed by the leadership, 
that the strike lasted 4 weeks tco long, tha 
the price issue should never 
jected into the wage negotiat 
“ability to pay” is not a s 
at all. 

“Mr. Thomas contended that inability to 
pay would be a dangerous c 
because it 
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unions into difficulties with competing com- 
panies not able to pay as much as the strong- 
est companies. He added that this issue 


needlessly prolonged the strike, and he 
blamed Walter Reuther, his rival for the 
presidency, for these tactics. Mr. Thomas 


remarked that the show-your-books demand 
Was just propaganda. Even his opponent, 
Mr. Reuther, conceded that it was ‘just a 
maneuver to win public support and to get 
the company over a barrel,’ and he says Mr. 
Thomas knew all about this phase of the 
strategy. Yet the American people were 
told by no less a person than the President 
of the United States that the demand to open 
the books was important and should be 
heeded. The incident illustrates how naive 
even a Chief Executive can be in the mael- 
strom of union politics and trick maneuvers 
whereby unions seek to get favorable public- 
ity and prejudice the case against the em- 
ployers. The United Automobile Workers 
Union in the CIO is one of the largest in the 
history of trade unionism. The fact that 
personal ambitions played a part in bringing 
on the recent strike in the auto industry has 
been widely suspected, but not until the 
convention at Atlantic City did the unvar- 
nished truth come out. 

“Collective bargaining as granted by the 
Wagner law Was not intended to provide a 
new system of government for a special group 
or a new means of political exploitation of 
the average man. It was intended to protect 
the rights of workers to organize in their own 
interest. No provision was made in the law 
to prevent abuse of power or exploitation 
of the worker by leaders who could, if they 
chose, discriminate against those who dis- 
agreed with their course. Likewise, mass 
picketing has been resorted to and physical 
violence used to prevent citizens from exer- 
cising their right to enter their own property. 
Workers who want to work and may or may 
not be members of a union have been forcibly 
deprived of their civil rights. The conven- 
tion at Atlantic City of the UAW is the climax 
which draws public attention to the evils of 
“big unionism” which now parallel the evils 
of the big corporations that have failed to 
use their economic power in the public inter- 
est. The Congress of the United States more- 
over, has been browbeaten into submission 
by the political power of big unions which 
have defied governmental authority and 
threatened reprisals on members of the leg- 
islative body. If trade unionism must resort 
to mass violence to win strikes, and if rival 
personalities with political ambitions can 
inflict hundreds of millions of dollars of dam- 
age on the country without being held to ac- 
countability for such economic crimes, it 
means that liberties are not being protected 
by so-called liberals at all and that a new 
set of reactionaries have arisen in America 
to play havoc with democratic government.” 

Walter. J. Reuther, Moscow educated, alone 
gained—or seemingly so, at this moment— 
from the overly prolonged General Motors 
strike. His ambition obviously is to become 
America’s czar of labor. 

Well, what is the answer to a continuation 
of strikes and strike threats such as we have 
before us right today—such as the impending 
coal strike. I contend now as I did several 
weeks ago, that the answer is to get the Gov- 
ernment out of the labor-management con- 
troversy picture just as soon as possible ex- 
cept insofar as it applies to strictly public 
utilities, in which no work stoppages should 
be permitted under any excuse. I believe in 
the repeal of the Smith-Connally Act—it is 
absurd and always has been—even though I 
confess I voted for it in the first place, believ- 
ing that it offered some relief. In practice it 
has proven otherwise. I spoke against the 
Case bill, even though I was not here to vote 
against it. The Case bill at its best would 
provide merely piecemeal legislation, bringing 
the Government more into labor relations 
instead of less—and to which I am unalter- 
ably opposed. After all, we must be realistic 


enough to recognize that Government labor 
laws put into the hands of Government 
boards merely act on the one hand to give 
immunity to those unions which are Gov- 
ernment sponsored and encouraged by this 
administration and, on the other hand, to 
punish those unions and industries which 
do not bow to the will of the White House. 
The Department of Justice is an arm of 
the White House and prosecutes or perse- 
cutes in accordance with the whim of the 
White House. We must realize that prac- 
tically the entire Supreme Court was se- 
lected by Mr. Roosevelt and is sympathetic 
to his philosophy. The same is true of 70 
percent of the lower courts of the Federal 
judiciary system. Industry is in abject slav- 
ery to the administration because of the 
administrations’ control of prices through 
the OPA and I predict to you that the OPA 
will be extended although possibly in a some- 
what modified form. Now, as a matter of 
fact, most industry has been operating in the 
red for the last 3 or 4 months. From the 
viewpoint of industry the Case bill merely 
seeks to achieve equality between employers 
and employees by enslaving more people— 
making them more responsible to Govern- 
ment edicts—and will in no way mitigate our 
current labor strife. 

The cooling-off period is a sheer absurdity, 
as it is merely a 30-day period when men can 
loaf on pay instead of on their own time. 
Men simply do not produce up to capacity 
while a strike is impending. The policing 
powers of the so-called Case bill merely take 
the responsibility for maintaining law and 
order from the States and municipalities, 
giving them an excuse to neglect their ele- 
mental responsibilities of maintaining that 
same law and order. That can have only one 
ending. It will ultimately result in bringing 
the United States Army into every strike and 
we must remember that our boys are going 
into the Army to be soldiers and not police- 
men. Therefore, it does not make sense to 
put the cart before the horse. 

As I see it, the first thing to recognize is 
that labor relations are not a Federal prob- 
lem; rather they are a problem of human rela- 
tions inside of every shop or manufacturing 
establishment. After all, strikes are mostly 
caused because men and management are not 
free to negotiate under the regulations set up 
by this present administration and by an ad- 
ministration controlled Congress. Manage- 
ment today is regulated by price ceilings, 
and inflation goes on apace in spite of those 
price ceilings. Black markets are rampant 
even here in the Nation’s Capital. Men are 
unhappy under this situation, and, there- 
fore, they strike for more money under the 
mistaken idea that more money will give 
them more goods. You cannot have more 
goods as long as the OPA holds back produc- 
tion. The OPA is operating under the false 
concept that as long as an industry is mak- 
ing over-all profits it can thus be forced to 
take a loss in the production of a single 
item to reduce the over-all profits and yet 
hold the price down on the item tnat is their 
fair-haired boy for the moment. OPA defi- 
nitely is restricting production in this coun- 
try and will continue to do so. I personally 
never voted for it; I do not intend to vote 
for its continuation even though I hope 
that Mr. WoLcoTT’s proposals may prevail in 
the Banking and Currency Committee, and 
failing there, may indeed prevail in the 
House itself. I shall support Mr. Wotcort’s 
proposals which provide for: 

1. The setting of ceilings which would 
bring the producer the cost of production 
plus a reasonable profit. 

2. The automatic removal of OPA controls 
as production achieves a certain point, say 
75 percent of prewar normal. 

3. The graduated removal of subsidies. 

But even then I still intend to vote against 
a continuation of the OPA in any ‘orm what- 
soever. 
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No UNO Referendum 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an editorial which appeared in the March 
21, 1946, edition of the Daily Times, of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., entitled “No UNO 
Referendum”: 


NO UNO REFERENDUM 


The New York State Legislature has de- 
cided by a vote which crossed party lines 
that it would be unwise for any Westchester 
town to poll its residents on whether or not 
location of UNO permanent headquarters in 
that town is desired. Westchester’s board of 
supervisors, acting on request of up-county 
supervisors whose towns have been men- 
tioned as possible UNO sites, had previously 
approved the measure but the State assembly 
said “No” rather emphatically. 

This action of the assembly had not been 
wholly unexpected. Earlier the senate, in 
committee of the whole, had threatened also 
to extinguish the measure and only the work 
of Senator Williamson, of Scarsdale, had kept 
the bill alive in that house. In the assembly 
the companion bill of Assemblyman Hill, of 
Yorktown, was brought to a vote, but defeated 
by 55 to 74. 

The significance of this defeat of a bill ap- 
proved by Westchester’s supervisors, apply- 
ing only to Westchester, and sponsored by in- 
fluential Westchester legislators, should not 
be lost. It was a blunt expression by the 
State legislature that harm would come to 
the UNO through passage of such a bill. 


“aimed at man’s supreme effort to evade self- 
destruction.” 

Another assemblyman declared: “The bill 
can accomplish nothing and would only give 
crackpots opportunity to sound off.” 

We arc not prepared to agree with that 
latter sentiment. There are residents of 
North Castle, Lewisboro, Poundridge, York- 
town, Bedford, Somers, and other up-country 
towns who are honestly opposed to UNO lo- 
cation there, but who are not “crackpots.” 
They just have not yet learned all the facts 
nor weighed carefully the alternatives. 

The contrast in opinions is best expressed 
by the viewpoint of one opponent and one 
advocate of UNO in Westchester. One ex- 
pressed the fear that if and when UNO failed, 
its headquarters would constitute a “ghost 
city” in the county; the other replied 
that when and if UNO fails there will be 
atomic bomb “ghost cities” all over the 
world. It’s all in the viewpoint. 

For our part, we had no particular objec- 
tions to polls on UNO in Westchester, al- 
though as a rule such contests are one-sided 
and the outcome foreseen and therefore 
largely discounted. You can always get 
more persons who are individually affected 
by any proposition to come to the polls and 
vote negatively than you can get other per- 
sons who are affected only in a general sense 
to come and vote affirmatively. 

What we co regret is that this incident has, 
we fear, given Westchester a black eye by 
the publicity spread throughout the Nation 
by the news services which carried the ac- 
count of the action by the State legislature 
The impression will be left in many places 
that Westchester is selfish, unaware of its 
responsibility to the cause of permanent 
peace, and ungracious in its attitude toward 
UNO. That is an extremely bad reputa- 
tion to acquire in a county already known 








for its great wealth and residential desir- 
ability. It makes it appear as if we place 
our homes upon a higher scale than inter- 
national peace. 

That sentiment, we are confident, does not 
accurately portray the real feelings of the 
vast majority of Westchester citizens, thor- 
oughly patriotic, wholly aware of responsi- 
pility to the cause of peace, and sincerely 
anxious to cooperate in every possible way. 





Some Smaller Communities of the United 
States Through Civil Aeronautics Board 
Action Are To Receive Air-Transport 
Service—Congress Can Assist by Pass- 
ing Appropriate Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have been interested in the 
development of air service to the smaller 
communities of our great country, as well 
as the development of long-haul and 
overseas routes. Recently the accent on 
air transportation in this country has 
been in connection with the international 
pattern. 

Of equal importance, however, is the 
establishment of air-transportation serv- 
ice for the lesser municipalities, in point 
of population, sufficient to meet their 
requirements for the most modern means 
of transportation. 

June 22, 1945, I introduced Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 64 to the effect that, 
in the opinion of this Congress, air serv- 
ice should be established for the smaller 
communities of this Nation wherever and 
whenever it was practicable and feasible. 
A similar resolution by Senator MaGnu- 
son is pending on the calendar in the 
other body. 

I am happy to report that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board on Friday last, in 
urtherance of the national policy to es- 
tablish an adequate air transport system 
for this country, and in response to the 
public interest, and widespread demand, 
decided a case involving air service to 
smaller communities within the confines 
of ouw great Rocky Mountain States. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, in that 
opinion, authorized a short-haul air sys- 
tem for 34 cities which heretofore have 
had no air service whatsoever. I have 
also been advised that today the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has authorized addi- 
tional air service to 10 smaller communi- 
ties in the State of Florida; again cer- 
tifcating an independent local operator 
to provide this service. 

I call your further attention to the 
fact that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has entrusted the provision of this local 
air service to three new airlines which are 
independent and locally owned. 

This is a step in the direction which the 
public and the Congress have been advo- 
cating for years. It is my sincere hore 
that these decisions, the principle of 
which means so very much to the de- 
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velopment of our natioral aviation sys- 
tem, will be followed promptly by similar 
decisions affecting other sections of the 
country so that there will be provided to 
a majority of our citizens the benefits of 
direct day-by-day air service. 





Resolution of Oklahoma State League of 
Young Democrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaxer, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas the Oklahoma State League of 
Young Democrats in convention assembled in 
Oklahoma City this 22d day of February 1946 
to rededicate themselves to and further 
the principles of democratic government do 
hereby adopt the following resolutions: 

“Whereas the world has been covered by 
the plague of war; and 

“Whereas in the midst of final battle we 
were shocked and saddened by the passing 
of our great Commander in Chief, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; and 

“Whereas his successor assumed the Pres- 
idency in the midst of trying and hectic 
times: 

“The Oklahoma State League of Young 
Democrats do commend and approve the far- 
sighted and aggressive leadership of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Harry S. Truman, 
and the administration for their efforts in 
leading this Nation to final victory over the 
forces of evil and for their demonstrated 
leadership in meeting the manifold problems 
of our domestic economy, international or- 
ganization and the other problems that have 
beset us in a once more peaceful world. 

“We resolve to further the aims and demo- 
cratic ideals and the humanitarian efforts of 
our fallen leader, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
who did so much to make democracy a living 
and dynamic force here and throughout the 
world, and to his successor who is carrying 
on in that same glorious tradition. 

“We commend the Congress for the legis- 
lation it has enacted in behalf of the re- 
turning service men and women, providing 
educational benefits, hospital and medical 
care, unemployment compensation, readjust- 
ment allowances, surplus property priorities, 
and all legislative enactments to assure the 
maintenance of a healthy, dynamic, and 
prosperous nation.” 


“Whereas Senator E.mMer THomas and the 
other Democratic Members of our State con- 
gressional delegation have fully cooperated 
in this fine program and other progressive 
and intelligent legislation which has been 
enacted, we commend and endorse their at- 
titudes and efforts. 

“We commend and endorse the adminis- 
tration of our Governor, Robert S. Kerr, for 
the constructive leadership he has furnished 
this State, for the friendship and harmony 
that exists between the State and Federal 
Governments during his administration, for 
his successful fight for the elimination of 
the differentiation of freight rates, for his 
part in securing of the Fort Gibson Dam 
project and other Federal aid for beneficial 
public projects and reclamation programs in 
Oklahoma, and for the good will and under- 
standing he has promoted between Oklahoma 
and her sister States. 
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“We further endorse the loyal and con- 
scientious service rendered by the faithful 
Democratic members of our State and local 
governments in the furtherance of sound, 
progressive, and efficient government in the 
city, county, and State governments. 

“We further commend the State president 
of the League of Young Democrats and the 
other officers of the League of Young Demo- 
crats for their untiring efforts during the 
past year.” 

“Whereas the law provides that officers on 
terminal leave are paid full pay and allow- 
ances during said period; and 

“Whereas enlisted men are not allowed 
to accumulate furlough time and receive 
pay and allowances for said time; and 

“Whereas said inequality is deemed un- 
just and not in keeping with Democratic 
principles: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation that the 
law be changed allowing enlisted men to 
accumulate furlough time with pay and al- 
lowances up to 120 days in the same manner 
as in the case of officers.” 

“Whereas thousands of veterans 
turning home to their families 
need of immediate housing: and 

“Whereas it is deemed that the GI bill of 
rights is inadequate due to the fact that 
thousands of veterans are unable to qualify 
for housing under its terms; and 

“Whereas it would be financial suicide for 
many returning veterans to buy a home due 
to uncertain employment conditions even 
though they were badly in need of houses 
which they can rent: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the League of Young Dem- 
ocrats recommends to the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation that legislation be passed 
providing for immediate construction 
rental houses to be made available to return- 
ing veterans 

“That the League of Young Democrats com- 
mends civic-minded men and women and 
groups of citizens who are promoting housing 
projects and expresses the hope that other 
such projects may be started and fostered 
under the active leadership of the Governor of 
the State of Oklahoma, veterans’ 
tions, and civic-minded groups.” 

It is recommended that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to each Member of the 
Oklahoma congressional! delegation, the Gov- 


are re- 
and are in 


organiza- 


ernor of the State of Oklahoma, and each 
member of the State legislature. 
Dated at Oklahoma City, Okla., this 22d day 
of February 1946. 
Buri Hays 


State President 
Attest: 
Rita F. Moor: 
State Secretary. 





As the Legislature Closes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. GAMCLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted by the 
House, I submit for inclusion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily 


Times entitled “As the Legislature 
Closes” : 
Advices from Albany are that the New 


York State Legislature will close at the end 
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of this week, even if it be necessary to set 
back the clock to keep the closing technically 
within the week. 

If this be achieved, it is timely to mention 
that the 1946 session appears to have done 
good work. Most citizens will recall the 
year as that in which Governor Dewey or- 
dered and put through a 50-percent cut In 
State income taxes. Others will bear in 
mind the year as that in which the Moore 
committee finally devised a formula for 
equitable distribution of State aid to mu- 
nicipalities and schools, or in which the 
Osstertag committee reorganized the local 
welfare and relief systems. There has been 
other legislation, too, and much of it has 
been excellent. By the same token, not one 
important law of questionable merit appears 
to have been passed, so that credit goes to 
the senators and assemblymen for not only 
what they did but also for what they re- 
frained from doing. 

At the opening of the legislative session in 
January, there were predictions that, in view 
of next fall’s gubernatorial election, the Dem- 
ocratic minority would tear down completely 
the public impression that Thomas E. Dewey 
had proved himself a highly competent ad- 
ministrator of this State. Instead, that 
opinion has been expanded, and impartial 
observers at the capitol estimate that Gov- 
ernor Dewey is at least 25 percent stronger 
in a political sense today than he was when 
the legislature opened. 

Certainly the Governor has given another 
fine example of constructive leadership and 
never was the State in better financial condi- 
tion. As a result, we feel, only the strongest 
Democratic candidate that can be named 
will have any chance to retire Mr. Dewey to 
private life. 





Labor News and Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Victor Riesel: 

LABOR NEWS AND COMMENT—LITTLE CAESAR AND 
JOHN L.—BOTH ON THE SPOT 
(By Victor Riesel) 

I have a working acquaintance with the 
careers of burly John L. Lewis and little 
Caesar Petrillo, the 5-by-5 boss of Amer- 
ica’s mtsicians. So I’m fascinated to see 
these two hardy gentlemen hit the front 
pages at the same time. They’re both on 
the spot and they’re learning the hard way 
that a public-be-damned attitude is as out- 
moded as an apartment-to-let sign. 

The unfortunate thing about the difficul- 
ties in which these smugly belligerent men 
find themselves is that their followers will 
suffer while Lewis and Petrillo go on drawing 
$1,000 a week 

Why are these arrogant men on the spot? 
Well, Petrillo was contemptuous of the pub- 
lic. He waged a silly little war on amateur 
child musicians and drove them off the air. 
He had an unreasoning dictatorship over who 
could play what over American radio sta- 
tions. 

He forced the musical record people to pay 
his American Federation of Musicians a tax 
on each hot platter cut. This brings the 
AFM some $5,000,000 a year. Little Caesar 
is the sole boss of that pile of dollars. 

So the other day he irritated Congress into 
passing a law which virtually cripples his 
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organizing machinery and wipes out many 
gains won through the years. 

Now where are the 148,000 musicians who 
permitted little Caesar to run their union out 
of his vest pocket? 

Let’s drop Petrillo for a while. The big 
news, of course, is John L’s coal-digger 
strike—which to me seems abruptly called 
and ill-timed. 

Why am I critical of Lewis’ tactics? Simply 
because Lewis will injure the miners’ cause, 
just as Petrillo has hurt the musicians. 

Lewis has called a c.ippling coal strike now, 
not for more pay, and not for a shorter work- 
week—but to win the right to have his union 
tax every ton of soft coal mined! Three 
weeks ago in Washington I was told in the 
highest Government circles that the mine 
owners were willing to cut the workweek 
and raise wages some 18 cents an hour. This 
is $7.20 a week more, or $10 if overtime is 
included! 

Despite these concessions Lewis called a 
coal-digger’s “rest period” just when the 
United States Senate Lilled a tough labor- 
curbing bill because this country appeared 
to be back in the groove and ready to swing 
into production. A prolonged coal] stoppage 
now may revive the dead bill. 

All unions would fight back, of coure, and 
then off we would go again into a new period 
of industrial civil war. 

This would be a stiff price to pay for Lewis’ 
desire to tax coal tonnage to the tune of 
$60,000,000 a year—a fund which he will boss 
ala Petrillo. Lewis calls this a welfare fund 
for the miners. Call it what you will—this 
money will make him America’s wealthiest 
and most powerful labor leader. 

I’m against that. I’m for a welfare fund 
for the miners, the musicians, and every other 
workingman who faces injury and joblessness. 
But I'm against putting $60,000,000 in Lewis’ 
hands every year. 

By all means let’s tax every chunk of coal, 
every jive record, if it’s for the men who dig 
it and the men who make music. But let’s 
take human misery out of union politics. 
Let’s have a Government board control the 
money. : 

T'll bet $10 against a frayed pass to the 
old World’s Fair that Lewis wouldn’t strike 
for that. 





Housing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in receipt of a letter from a personal 
friend and local real-estate dealer in my 
district, in whose judgment, integrity, 
and patriotism I have great confidence. 
He is a genuine friend of this Nation. 
In his community there is a distressing 
shortage of available housing, not only 
for veterans but for everyone. Iam sure 
my friend as well as other local inter- 
ests are doing everything within their 
power to relieve present conditions. 
This man speaks from practical experi- 
ence and his conclusions are worth while. 
I, therefore, call to the attention of the 
Congress, and especially the Banking and 
Currency Committee, his letter which 
reads in part, as follows: 

We appreciate your stand on the recent 
housing bill. While we are not in the build- 
ing business, yet we firmly believe that the 
less the bureaucrats have to do with the 











































































building of houses, the more houses there 
will be for veterans and everyone else, ang 
at less cost. Also, it staggers me to think 
of the army of supervisors and snoopers that 
would be added to the OPA pay roll if the 
original bill became law. As to costs, we 
have a splendid example in the Willow Run 
housing project where the temporary hous- 
ing units cost more per unit than like-size 
units of permanent housing directly across 
the road which was built by private local 
builders. In other words, Government hous. 
ing costs approximately twice that built by 
private enterprise. 
* ~ o > * 


I wish to suggest the following for your 
consideration in the renewal of the Rent Con- 
trol Act: 

1. The law should specifically state that 
rents must be adjusted both up and down 
to comply with a fair rent. 

2. Rents should be based on present day 
costs vf food, repairs, wages, supplies, etc. 

8. Local or State laws should rule as to 
evictions in case of nonpayment of rent, the 
sale of a house, etc. At the present time 
devious rules and regulations make it almost 
impossible to get possession of one’s house. 
During the war the OPA required 3 months’ 
notice in case of a sale; as soon as the war 
was over the time was increased to 6 months, 
and our local rent-control administrator says 
that is soon as the act is renewed the “boys 
in Washington” intend to raise the time to 
9 months. 

4. Local courts should have jurisdiction in 
all cases involving disputes between owner 
and the OPA. At the present time the only 
court that one from this section can appear 
in to defend himself against a ruling or order 
of OPA is the Federal court in Cleveland; this 
means the average man must submit to any 
decision made by the local office because he 
simply cannot afford to pay the costs of a 
case heard in Cleveland. 

In making the above suggestions I do so in 
spite of the fact that the unfair rent control 
of the past 4 years has made us a lot of money. 
Scores of owners have listed their properties 
for sale with us just because of the unjust 
deals they have been getting from rent con- 
trol. But we would much prefer to see prop- 
erty owners get fair treatment and keep their 
properties; it will certainly be better business 
in the long run. 

Now if it is left to the OPA to change their 
rules, it will never be done. If any changes 
are secured, they will have to be written into 
the law by Congress itself so as to force the 
changes. And if you care to do so, won’t you 
please pass the above ideas on to the Banking 
Committee. 





To the Earthmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following poem by 
Solomon Simonson which appeared in 
the American Poetry Magazine, first is- 
sue of 1946: 

TO THE EARTHMEN 
(By Solomon Simonson) 
The globe’s no bigger than the eye of man. 

A tiny pupil’s all your learning, vast 
Renown, you nervous trifling blowing fan, 

Who tongues distinctive words, creating 

caste, 





For you who think yourselves important, real, 
Who rank phenomena high and low, com- 
,are 
The a to sea, perceiving life in seal 
And death in sea; who brag that man aware 
of self is creature nobler than the beast; 
Who boast that God selected man as mate 
To share with Him the solar system's feast; 
Who garbage atom’s might and cal] that 
fate. 
Your puppet eye reduces all to nought. 
Remember then you'll never know God’s 
thought. 





Taking School to the Veteran 


EXTENSION OF KEMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article recently appearing in the 
Christian Science Monitor. It is as 
follows: 


TAKING SCHOOL TO THE VETERAN—A PLEA FOR 
ACTION NOW TO ASSIST MEN WHO DIDN'T 
ATTEND HIGH SCHOOL 


(By Rachel Rowe Swiger, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) 


The GI bill provides an unprecedented 
equality of opportunity for returning veter- 
ans to continue their education. But of 
what value is equality of opportunity—funds 
available to all—if the educational machin- 
ery necessary to make possible the utiliza- 
tion of this opportunity is so designed or 
geared that it does not go far enough down 
the educational ladder to reach veterans who 
have less than a high-school education and 
therefore lack the educational qualifications 
to enter college? 

It has been estimated that about 60 per- 
cent of our veterans will not be eligible for 
college work. On the assumption that 15,- 
000,000 men had been in the armed forces 
by the war’s end, close to 10,000,000 will lack 
high-school completion. Roughly, 4,500,000 
will have completed no more than the eighth 
grade, of which 500,000 will have completed 
only the fourth grade or less. Whether any- 
thing is done to provide facilities suitable for 
meeting the needs of veterans at this edu- 
cational level depends on how well their 
problems are understood. 

How or in what way is this group at a 
disadvantage in trying to use the oppor- 
tunity offered by the GI bill? 

First, the maturity of veterans, due to 
both age and experience, precludes the pos- 
sibility of education by traditional processes; 
second, the interest and rate of learning of 
veterans are different from those of a school 
child. Veterans will neither be content with 
nor interested in training that cannot be 
applied to their job of making a better liv- 
ing or take them from where they are toward 
where they want to be; third, many of the 
same factors—depressed economic condi- 
tions, isolation, and the like—which created 
economic, social, and other barriers and 
Kept many rural veterans from having more 
schooling before their war experiences, are 
now operating to make it difficult or im- 
possible for them to make use of the bene- 
fits that are rightly theirs under the GI bill. 

The following is a brief summary of what 
some Officials who have had most contacts 
with veterans returning to a predominantly 
agricultural county in one southeastern 
State had to say about the undereducated 
veterans’ needs and wants: 
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County commissioner of veterans’ affairs: 
“About 90 percent of the veterans who have 
returned to this county have less than a 
sixth-grade education. They seldom know 
what they are entitled to under the GI bill. 
The majority of them are from farms, and 
because they lack sufficient skills to com- 
mand jobs elsewhere will return to the 
farm.” 

Manager of the United States Employment 
Office: “About 90 percent of those we have 
talked with from farms have less than a 
sixth-grade education. They are not inter- 
ested in formal education—what they want 
is practical help or guidance in making a 
living. They are too self-conscious and don't 
know enough about what they need to know 
to seek information and help from farm 
agencies that farmers with more education 
are able to utilize.” 

County superintendent of education: “I 
feel certain few, if any, veterans with below 
high-school education will go back to grade 
school along with children.” 

Why will someone other than the under- 
educated veteran himself have to see to it 
that a way is provided whereby he will re- 
ceive needed educational benefits under the 
GI bill? And what kind of program could 
be put into operation to give him equality 
of opportunity in utilizing them? 

First, it seems clear that the underedu- 
cated veteran’s feelings of personal inade- 
quacy and his inability to determine what, 
how, and where to get the help he needs to 
get somewhere has already kept many from 
getting their rights. More and more will 
lose out unless someone sees to it that a 
program is developed that will start with a 
veteran as an individual rather than with a 
course of study. The veteran from the farm 
who is taking up farming as a means of mak- 
ing a living will be interested only in the 
type of education that will enable him to 
derive a better living from his efforts as a 
farmer. 

Second, it seems clear that the feeling of 
personal inadequacy on the part of undered- 
ucated rural veterans will preclude any like- 
lihood that many will attend school or go 
into a classroom to seek educational guid- 
ance. If such a veteran is to be reached, it 
will be on the farm where he works and 
where he can be taught to use whatever 
resources he has at hand, however meager, to 
the greatest advantage. 

To implement a program that will fulfill 
the needs of rural farm veterans the follow- 
ing procedure is suggested: 

1. Provide through some existing agricul- 
tural or educational agency an instructor 
who will devote full time to organizing and 
carrying out a flexible educational program 
combining individual guidance with labora- 
tory, shop, and classroom instruction. Such 
a program could be put into operation by 
taking the following steps: 

(a) Provide each veteran with a minimum 
number of hours of on-the-farm instruction. 
The frequency and amount of time devoted 
to such individual instruction and the range 
of subject matter covered should vary ac- 
cording to individual needs and desires. Dif- 
ferences in educational backgrounds, ex- 
periences, innate abilities and personalities 
will necessitate more individual help for 
some and less for others. Those who have 
had little or no formal schooling may want 
and need to devote considerable time to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

(b) Provide shop training whereby skills 
in repairing and constructing farm and home 
equipment may be developed. 

(c) Provide informal classroom instruction 
taking cognizance of the methods success- 
fully used by the military service, such as 
motion pictures and other visual aides, lec- 
tures, and group discussion to stimulate in- 
terest and facilitate progress. This phase of 
the educational program would provide an 
opportunity for veterans to learn from one 
another through an exchange of ideas, to 
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work out solutions to common problems, to 
develop leadership, to effect social adjust- 
ments by satisfying the inherent craving of 
human beings to be and to belong and to 
create community solidarity and understand- 
ing. 

(d) Restrict the number of veterans to be 
served by any one instructor to about 25 
so that ample time can be given each vet- 
eran to assure continued progress. 

2. See that all rural veterans know abovt 
this service and make it easy fo. them to ap- 
ply for it. 

3. Provide means whereby a veteran would 
be given reimbursement for subsistence dur- 
ing the instruction period—the same as if 
he went into a classroom. 

Such a program has not only great po- 
tentialities for the happiness and content- 
ment of those who have done much for our 
country, but has far-reaching implications 
for our democratic society as well. That such 
@ plan is workable and will appeal to rural 
veterans is now being demonstrated in two 
or three States where programs along these 
lines have been inaugurated. It is urgent 
that programs of this type be put into effect 
in all States at once, before too many return- 
ing veterans unsuccessfully seek to get some- 
where in life without educational guidance 
and help create a nucleus of aimlessness and 
discontent. 

The challenge is clear—the funds are wait- 
ing. Can we afford to let so great an op- 
portunity pass? 





How OPA Speeds Up Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted I present 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an editorial which appeared in the 
Sun, published in New York City, en- 
titled “How OPA Speeds Up Production”: 


HOW OPA SPEEDS UP PRODUCTION 


The OPA complains that the Senate has 
cut appropriations badly needed by it to 
speed up OPA’s handling of necessary price 
adjustments for businessmen 

A record of OPA'’s actions with respect to 
some businesses was recently compiled by 
Representative BurreTt, of Nebraska The 
brick industry asked for price readjustments; 
OPA took 6 months todothe job. The same 
time was required for the clay sewer-pipe 
industry. For enameled plumbing fixtures, 
3 months; for brass plumbing fixtures, 4 
months. For coal furmaces and air condi- 
tioning equipment, no action 5 months after 


application was made For millwork, 18 
months between application and readjust- 
ment of prices. For gypsum board, 6 months 
between application and the first readjust- 
ment and 9 months before a general read- 
justment. For window screens, a delay of 
5 months. 

For lumber, one of the most difficult of all 
building materials to get, the answer comes 
from Representative ELLSworTn, of Oregon, 


whose district currently produces more lum- 
ber than any other in the United States. 
The industry advisory committee had no 
difficulty in reaching an agreement with the 
OPA price executive, an experienced and 
competent lumberman. But when the new 
prices, designed to produce the particular 
kinds of lumber needed after the war. went 
to a higher body in the OPA, endless 
ensued and 6 whole months elapsed between 
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application and a new price schedule. When 
protests mounted against OPA delay, OPA 
finally managed to speed up the new sched- 
ule by 6 days. Yet OPA apparently believes 
that the Senate is the one that is out of step. 





The Shades of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Jefferson Meet at Monticello 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous censent to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following edi- 
torial, entitled “Past and Present,” which 
appeared in the Portland Homebildor, 
published in Portland, Oreg., March 16, 
1946: 

PAST AND PRESENT 

The shades of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Jefferson meet at Monticello: 

Jefferson: “Gentlemen, I read an account 
of your recent meeting at Mount Vernon and, 
like you, I am deeply concerned about the 
trend of Government in this Nation today. 
You know I helped formulate the Declara- 
tion of Independence. my sympathies have 
always been with those who achieve by hard 
work; whether in the shop, factory, or on 
the farm, and, having served in the Continen- 
tal Congress, as Secretary of State under your 
able administration, General Washington, 
and later as President, I feel that I have a 
comprehensive viewpoint on national prob- 
lems.” 

Washington: “Tom, you left America a 
wonderful heritage and it grieves you, I 
know, to see foreign ideologies, alien thought 
and un-American philosophies take root in so 
many minds today. You founded a great 
party and you, Abe, were the first President 
under the other great party. The thoughts 
of both of you, that the Government should 
rest in the people, that the Government 
should be by law and not by bureau or board 
edicts, directives and guesswork, are sound 
and should be pondered by everyone. Tom, 
you advocated decentralization of Govern- 
ment but today the opposite of your doctrine 
seems to be the trend. Your administration 
was characterized by a reduction of the pub- 
lic debt and strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution and economy in governmental op- 
eration.” 

Jefferson: “George, I am rather proud of 
that record and proud of the principles for 
which I stood. I want my successors to 
remember them, I want them to be guided by 
my precepts. Abe, you stood for one party 
and I stood for another, but the fundamental 
thought that actuated both of us was sound 
Americanism, freedom of opportunity, self- 
reliance and initiative. We never advocated 
taking from Peter to pay Paul, we never be- 
lieved in wasting the substance of our peo- 
ple and we never subscribed to the theory 
that the industrious hard-working segment 
of our Nation should be taxed out of their 
earnings to provide for the improvident and 
indolent.” 

Lincoln: “You’re right, Tom, I just can’t 
understand this give-away theory that so 
many present-day politicians advocate. Of 
course, it is a bid for votes but those ad- 
vocates should remember that votes bought 
by a mess of potage are not very stable. The 
potage is soon eaten up and then there is a 
cry for more and more, I was heartened a 
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week ago to see, in the actions of Congress, 
that a number of our statesmen are arising 
in opposition to such give-away practices, 
end this isn’t a one-party action but in- 
cludes statesmen from both parties, in other 
words, Americanism is being reborn. 

Jefferson: “Abe, I was delighted, like you, 
to see a flash of the sunlight of sanity 
through the clouds of deficit-spending. May- 
be someone will really start an economy move, 
an attempt to balance the Budget and re- 
duce the tremendous weight of needless tax 
burdens that now bear down on our faithful, 
industrious, and overly patient citizens.” 

Washington: “A couple of weeks ago I could 
only wish, I didn’t dare hope for practical 
common sense to hi-lite our governmental 
operations, but Congress has given me hope 
when it curtailed OPA and other appropria- 
tions, when it took a stand against further 
subsidies, and when it refused to be stam- 
peded into emergency legislation.” 

Lincoln: “Well, boys, let’s keep on con- 
sulting and endeavoring to impress the peo- 
ple with our thoughts based upon tried, true, 
and proven concepts that have guided our 
Nation so successfully in the past.” 

Washington: “If we succeed, Abe, we will 
have what you advocated, ‘A government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people,’ 
not a government of bureaucrats, by the 
bureaucrats, and for the bureaucrats. I must 
go back to Mount Vernon now, but I sug- 
gest that next week we all go over and call 
on Andrew Jackson. I know we'll be in- 
terested in his viewpoint.”—C. W. H. 





Atomic Words 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Abilene Re- 
porter News, pays a tribute to Winston 
Churchill which I think very rightfully 
gives him in part the merit he deserves. 

ATOMIC WORDS 


Churchill, of course, is a bum, a warmon- 
ger, an imperialist, a troublemaker, a boat 
rocker, a schemer, and a dangerous and dis- 
reputable character. Practically everybody 
who could grab a microphone or commandeer 
a typewriter said so right after his Fulton 
speech. He was assailed as a troublesome old 
fussbudget who should be ridden out of town 
on a rail, slapped down, beaten up, and ostra- 
cized. 

But why do you suppose Joe Stalin and 
his diplomatic bullyboys suddenly decided 
to start sweet-talking the world, after first 
calling Churchill every name in the catalog 
of choice communistic epithets? Why do you 
suppose Russia decided to come to an agree- 
ment with Iran and start getting her troops 
out of there? Why do you suppose the Rus- 
sians all at once started pulling out of Man- 
churia? 

Well, Secretary Byrnes and President Tru- 
man and Senator VANDENBERG and a few 
others did some straight talking, to be sure; 
but it was the Churchill blast at Fulton 
which really got under the Russkies’ skin 
and started the ball a-rolling. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 
Churchill put into words the thoughts that 
were in everybody’s minds—and his words 
went ringing round the world. 

Churchill, the man who stood up to Hitler 
and Mussolini long before Munich; Churchill 





the man who rallied a fainting and failing 
world to turn back the Hun at the gate: 
Churchill, the man who refuses to- pull 
punches or to crawl into the stormcellar— 
the one man to whom so many owe so much 
achieved more in a single speech than al] 
the diplomats had been able to accomplish 
in 6 months. 

If the world has leveled out on an even 
plane after teetering on the verge of a grand 
bust-up for weeks—and there is every indi- 
cation that it has—the lion’s share of the 
credit goes to Winston Churchill and his 
world-shaking speech delivered at Fulton, 
Mo., only 3 weeks ago. 

Once more the free world is indebted to q 
master orator who knows how to make every 
word count, 





Disposal of Surplus Government Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ter: 


ARIZONA TaX RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., March 13, 1946. 
Mr. RicHarpD F, HARLEsS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: If some Member of Congress 
will take time out from the petty bickering 
and inane arguments going back there to- 
gether with committee hearings which get 
no place and investigate the surplus on hand 
from the war, the methods being used by 
the arbitrary two-bit bureaucrats placed in 
charge of the disposal, and the whole farce, 
and why we as public agencies, ex-service- 
men, or anyone else cannot secure property 
except sharpshooters who are getting wealthy, 
they would make themselves the biggest 
men in the United States in the eyes of the 
general public. 

If someone like you would introduce a bill 
for a little money for Congress to make this 
investigation, and shut out the Civil Service 
Budget Bureau from making the investiga- 
tion, and go out and hire a few hard-headed 
businessmen who had to make their money 
the hard way, you would not only astound 
the whole Nation but would wake up the 
Congress of the United States which lately 
has adopted the attitude that bureaucrats 
can do no wrong. 

There are 60,000 ex-service people in Ari- 
zona, or there will be in the very near future, 
who are getting tired of being given the run- 
around, that there is nothing available when 
all they have to do is peek into the ware- 
houses and see what they are asking for 
stacked to the ceilings, and which suddenly 
appears downtown in some racketeer’s place 
of business selling for 10 or 20 times what 
he paid the Government for it. One huncred 
thousand dollars of Federal funds spent 
cleaning up this thing would bring back 
$500,000,000 in additional material being dis- 
posed of as surplus if the racket was taken 
out of it. 

I know where this letter is headed for be- 
fore I sign it, but anyway your waste basket 
is big and I got it off my chest. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Yours truly, 
SPrarR, 


S. A. 
[lana 


igin'g Director. 











Poles Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on February 
19 of last year I introduced a measure— 
House Joint Resolution 110—asking that 
the Congress assume national responsi- 
bility for the effects of the Crimean Con- 
ference by extending to the Polish sol- 
diers dispossessed by that agreement the 
right to become citizens of the United 

The following editorial from the Wash- 
ingston Evening Star of March 22, 1946, 
calls attention to the fact that these 
brave allies of ours are in even more 
desperate case than they were before 
hostilities ceased, and that it is a prob- 
lem which cannot lightly be dismissed. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many Americans 
who feel that this problem is one which 
does indeed involve the national honor 
of the United States, and I ask leave to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the 
Recorp the Star editorial and my reply 
to the editor, which appeared March 29: 


POLES ABROAD 


There is ample evidence that most of 
the 200,000 Poles who fought under Anglo- 
American command during the war do not 
want to return to Poland. The Polish Gov- 
ernment, offering them special inducements 
to come back, has assured them that they 
will be welcome, and British Foreign Minister 
Bevin has just urged them to take advantage 
of plans for their repatriation. But still, ac- 
cording to some estimates, perhaps 70 per- 
cent of them have no desire to return, not 
1 few of them because they probably hope 
they can settle down to a better living in 
other countries, and many because they have 
vrave misgivings about the predominantly 
Communist character of the Warsaw regime. 

This creates a peculiarly difficult problem. 
In Mr. Bevin’s words, these men fought 
bravely and well in the common Allied cause, 
and if they do not want to be repatriated, 
they are entitled to sympathetic considera- 
tion. Yet, because the British cannot 
promise to settle them in the United King- 
dom and other parts of the Commonwealth 
ind because they cannot freely enter such 
countries as our own, a large number of 
them will face the prospect of living as exiles, 
without citizenship rights anywhere, unless 
they go back to Poland. This may seem a 
relatively minor matter in a period when 
there are so many great and perplexing issues, 
but it is too poignant to be dismissed lightly 
from the mind. Together with Britain, the 
United States should do all that it can in 
the interest of these Poles, and the Polish 
Government, of course, should spare no effort 
to demonstrate to them with specific guaran- 
ties that they can look forward to a good 
future in their own land. 


S 


MARCH 27, 1946. 
The Eprror, 
Washington Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Your editorial of March 22, 
headed “Poles Abroad” is a much-needed 
reminder of the fact that these men, whose 
sacrificial courage and skill at arms saved 
many American lives in Italy and northern 
France, are today deprived of the homes and 
the free country for which they fought so 
gallantly and so long. In the rush of events 
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many Americans may have forgotten that 
their present stateless situation is largely 
due to the agreement given by the United 
States and Great Britain at Yalta, by which 
47 percent of Poland was annexed to the 
Soviet Union, and political control of the 
Polish state was likewise delivered to Mos- 
cow. 

Just a year ago I saw the men of General 
Anders’ Second Polish Corps on the Italian 
front. In spite of the destruction of their 
hopes for their country, they had lost nei- 
ther their courage nor their faith that with 
perseverance they would establish the justice 
of the cause for which they had given six 
bitter years of effort. 

Before I left the United States, I intro- 
duced a resolution (H. J. Res. 110) calling 
attention of the Congress to the great injus- 
tice done our Polish allies, and asking that 
the Congress assume “national responsibility 
for the results of the Crimean Conference as 
they affect members of the Polish armed 
forces serving today outside Poland,” by “re- 
vising existing immigration quotas for Po- 
land to admit to the United States of Ameri- 
ca, with their wives and children, all officers, 
enlisted men, and others who have served 
with the Polish armed forces in French, Brit- 
ish, or American theaters of war.” 

This resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, on February 19, 1945, 
where it has languished. Granting of the 
right of asylum and citizenship to these men 
and their families, it seems to me, is only one 
possible and partial solution of what your 
editorial rightly terms “a peculiarly difficult 
problem.” But it is a recognition which 
should hardly be denied them, in view of 
their services in our common cause, in which 
they alone have been deprived of any benefit. 

Sincerely, 
CLARE BooTHeE LUCE. 





Inter-American Cultural Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I submit the ad- 
dress delivered by my friend, Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning, honorary fellow o* the His- 
torical and Geographic Institute of Bra- 
zil and executive secretary of the Cuban- 
American Council on University Studies. 
The speech by Dr. Thorning, who is one 
of our most devoted apostles of the good 
neighbor policy, was given in the Ecua- 
dorean Embassy, Washington, in response 
to the address of His Excellency, Ambas- 
sador Galo Plaza of the Republic of 
Ecuador, in the course of which the South 
American leader invested the Maryland 
educator with the insignia of the national 
decoration of our sister republic, known 
as the Order of Merit. The address by 
Dr. Thorning, is entitled “Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Cooperation”: 

“Wherever ideas are free to circulate,” it 
has been remarked by Prof. Alfred North 
Whitehead of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, “men are free.” 

The ideal proposed by Dr. Whitehead is 
one that can inspire every intellectual in- 
terested in the promotion of inter-American 
friendship as part of the program for world 
security. The principle has a special value 
for and application to the university phase 
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of any governmental cultural relations 
project. 

During the war, young men and women 
were handicapped in the realization of their 
ambition to study in the universities and 
colleges of Central and South America. 
Eager as they were to learn Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and French in places and under 
conditions where these languages constitute 
the vernacular, these potential envoys of the 
gocd-neighbor policy devoted their best ef- 
forts to the victory of the United Nations. 

Now that tctalitarian nazism and fascism 
have been overthrown, our American boys 
and girls are free to turn their attention to 
the splendid opportunities for research and 
study which are provided by institutions of 
learning in the other American Republics 
and Canada. 

In Quito, the capital of the Republic of 
Ecuador, for example, the young people of 
America can examine, at first hand, the 
monuments of art and culture, which make 
of this city a veritable treasure house of 
beauty as well as a scenic wonder of the 
world. In the words of the well-known 
Dutch painter, Jan Schreuder, Ecuador, no 
less than Mexico, is “an artist’s paradise.” 

Best of all, however, our future apostles of 
the good-neighbor policy can utilize in 
Quito the cultural facilities available in rich 
profusion at the Central University of the 
Republic. Although the catalog of this ex- 
cellent university center, describing its 
various faculties, alone can do justice to the 
number, quality, and variety of the courses 
offered, one may mention the fame that has 
been gained throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere by Dr. Antonio Quevedo, professor 
of international law. Dr. Quevedo’s lec- 
tures on this subject, which naturally grow 
in value with each advance in world under- 
standing, would be of immense importance 
for our young people from North America 

Something similar may be said about the 
courses offered in pediatrics in the medical 
school of the Central University by Dr. Carlos 
Andrade Marin. The latter, as president of 
the executive committee of the Centro 
Ecuatoriano-Norte Americano, has accorded 
magnificent cooperation not only in the wide 
field of United States-Ecuadorian friendship, 
but also in the more highly specialized area 
where inter-American studies are encoureged. 

These scholars are cited, not because they 
in any sense exhaust the list of outstanding 
university professors in Quito, but simply to 
indicate, in brief, rapid fashion, the char- 
acter of two of the faculties whose cultural 
wealth would be at the disposition of stu- 
dents or professors from North America 
who would have the vision and determina- 
tion to matriculate in the Central University 
of Ecuador, or in some comparable center of 
university teaching in the other American 
Republics and Canada. 

Another leader in the cultural life of 
America, who may be recalled by the distin- 
guished guests this afternoon, is Dr. Nicolas 
Delgado, director of the National School of 
Fine Arts and the National Museum of Fine 
Arts, in Quito. As professor of painting and 


of the history of colonial art, Dr. Delgado 
may profitably be consulted in his native 
land, where masterpieces in oil, stone, and 
wood abound. Architecturally, the city of 
Quito itself, as well as many another cultural 
center in the Republic, may be the subject of 
serious study by young artists and scholars. 

At the Instituto Pedagogico as well as in the 
University of Guayaquil, first-class courses 


in education, economic geography 
panic American literature are avai 
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the cultural relations program of the inter- 
ested governments until the fundamental 
problems of academic credit, coordinated 
courses, and some equivalence of treatment 
in all universities and colleges from Hudson 
Bay to Tierra del Fuego shall have been 
worked out on a broad, liberal basis. This is 
the hour for action. 

Explicit general agreements and under- 
standings are in order; not regimentation or 
even complete integration. 

To be sure, the United States Office of 
Education, the State Department Division 
of Information and Culture, and a number 
of individual institutions in North and South 
America have formulated a few policies which 
facilitate the exchange of professors and stu- 
dents. All this, however, has been attempted 
on a relatively limited scale and with no lit- 
tle embarrassment and heartburning oc- 
casioned for the young men and women who 
undertake foreign research and study. The 
current crisis emphasizes the importance of a 
multilingual culture for the people of this 
hemisphere, as well as for all peoples in the 
world. If citizens of the American Repub- 
lics and Canada can succeed in initiating a 
mass movement among youth eager to serve 
the cause of inter-American friendship, with- 
out distinction of nationality, race, or creed, 
they can fit their achievement into the frame- 
work of world-wide amity. In this connec- 
tion, the epigram of John Henry Cardinal 
Newman is apposite: “10,000 difficulties do not 
make one doubt.” 

It is most fitting that ideals and principles 
of this character be proclaimed at ceremonies 
held in the Ecuadorian Embassy, under the 
aegis of His Excellency, Ambassador Galo 
Plaza, of the Republic of ~cuador. Not only 
have the professors and students of this Na- 
tion distinguished themselves at our North 
American universities and colleges, but a 
number of them, headed by the Ambassador 
himself, have returned to this country with 
official commissions which enable them to 
increase a hundredfold their influence on the 
solidarity of hemisphere friendship. 

Galo Plaza is a living exemplar of the 
good-neighbor policy, of democracy in ac- 
tion; he is known in Washington and in other 
cities of this Republic as a paladin of lib- 
erty. Indeed, few South American envoys 
have enjoyed his popularity in all circles. In 
the farm lands as well as in crowded cities 
celebrated for political and industrial lead- 
ership, the present Ambassador of Ecuador 
ably represents a people and a country, to 
whom we owe a debt of gratitude for loyal 
cooperation throughout the war. 

Without the naval base at Salinas and the 
air stations on the Galapagos Islands, which 
are both the national property of the Ecua- 
dorians, the United Nations might not have 
been able to defend the Panama Canal. This 
was inter-American friendship at its best; 
this was devotion on the part of our good 
neighbors that we in North America are bound 
to remember with profound appreciation as 
long as this democracy endures. It has been 
said that gratitude is the mark of noble 
minds and noble hearts. What shall we in 
the United States of America say and do 
in order to persuade our friends in Central 
and South America that we are grateful? 

Through the good offices of Ambassador 
Plaza, I wish to extend to His Excellency, 
Dr. José Maria Velaso Ibarra, President of the 
Republic of Ecuador, my sense of grateful 
appreciation for the national decoration, “Al 
Mérito,” which he has seen fit to decree for 
this citizen of the Americas. In accepting 
the insignia of this Order of Merit, I am 
happy, with sincere humility, to interpret 
the distinction as one which is conferred 
upon all my fellow citizens, who in manifold 
ways, have contributed to the success of 
the Allied arms. Each official of our Govern- 
ment and, in particular, every member of 
the armed forces merits the accolade of our 
good meighbors. In their name and yours, 
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I accept the decoration as a pledge of re- 
newed fervor in a cause that cannot die. 

Whatever our national differences or 
policies may be, we can all agree upon the 
motto of the democratic hosts in the golden 
age of Pericles: 

“The secret of happiness is freedom; and 
the secret of freedom is courage.” 





OPA Policies Hamper Full Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Syeaker, I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from my con- 
stituents of the Ninth District of Min- 
nesota who feel that present OPA price 
controls and policies are doing more to 
bring about inflation than any other 
factor in America today. 

It is the opinion of some of those who 
write to me that some controls may be 
necessary to prevent inflation, but that 
generally speaking the OPA has ham- 
strung industry, business, and farming 
to such an extent that production has 
been curtailed or stopped entirely. 

If the OPA is eliminated, there un- 
doubtedly will be some machinery re- 
tained to control rent ceilings and also 
price ceilings on staple commodities that 
are extremely scarce, such as sugar. 
However, industry should be encouraged 
to produce at its full capacity because 
it is only through a program of plenty 
that the present inflationary trend can 
be halted and turned back. 

Following is a typical letter received 
from one of my constituents relative to 
the part played by the OPA in one par- 
ticular industry: 


I hesitate to write to you because everyone 
writes to their Congressman about all their 
troubles. But Congress is the body that is 
going to have to remedy shameful situations 
that exist today. 

What I have to write about is the OPA. I 
am not condemning their efforts or saying 
they are not sincere. Perhaps the job is just 
too big and complex for any human beings 
to handle. But regardless of whether their 
motives are good or bad, the results of their 
planning is leading to a terrible state of 
affairs. 

Normally we handle between 1,000,000 and 
2,000,000 dozen eggs per year. The eggs are 
here,for us to handle this year. But we can’t 
buy egg cases to pack them in. We have 
enough paper cases on hand to pack about 
a hundred thousand dozen eggs. The first we 
can get delivery on more paper cases is the 
last of August or lst of September, which is 
after the egg season is all over with. On 
wooden cases you just can’t place order. On 
February 5 the OPA set prices on the wood 
cases and manufacturers either canceled 
their orders entirely or reduced them. They 
can get more money for their lumber in some 
other form and claim they couldn’t come out 
anyway at the OPA price. A letter received 
from our regular supply house today says 
they regret the situation, but there is noth- 
ing they can do about it, and it looks like a 
good many eggs will just have to rot on the 
farms for the want of cases to put them in. 

This situation is serious. I think our eco- 
nomic price structures are so complex that 
no group of men such as the OPA can regu- 
late them without doing far more damage 
than they can possibly do good. Outside of 





rent control, I am now in favor of ending 
OPA completely this June, or sooner, if pos- 
sible. Sure some prices would rise, but we 
would get production which would soon halt 
the rise. And eggs would not rot on the 
farms because we couldn’t get cases to pack 
them in. Business would go back into legiti- 
mate channels and out of the black market, 
The whole situation is getting worse by the 
day and the quicker a stop is put to it the 
better off our country will be. 





Pearls From the Congressional Mail— 
America, Which Way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many 
earnest people and many influential or- 
ganizations with the best interest of our 
country at heart—realizing the serious- 
ness of this situation facing our Govern- 
ment—want to help and advise the Con- 
gress. Those people go to considerable 
expense to prepare and mail communica- 
tions presenting their deductions with 
their recommendations to the Members 
of Congress for their consideration. 

So many of these communications are 
received daily with the great mass of 
regular mail that it is a physical impos- 
sibility to give all of these communica- 
tions deserved attention. It is my pur- 
pose to present from time to time selec- 
tions from the congressional mail under 
the caption “Pearls from the congres- 
sional mail” for the consideration of my 
colleagues: 


EXCERFTS FROM THE Book 
AMERICA, WHICH WAy? 
(By John Howland Snow) 


For the first time in the history of hu- 
manity two worlds, two systems, two irrec- 
oncilable types of state confront one an- 
other. No one but we ourselves can de- 
termine our country’s course in the terrific 
days to come. Let us understand from the 
beginning that for America to make any 
serious contribution to world peace, Ameri- 
cans must begin to understand what forces 
threaten peace. 

There was revolution in Europe in forty- 
eight. There was violent revolution over 
the land. People were rebelling against the 
age-old exploitation of their kind. Out of 
that welter of tongues was heard a voice, the 
voice of a man named Marx. 

It was called the Communist Manifesto. 
Europe was answering Europe’s problem—a 
problem ages old. 

Seventy-two years before, in a little town 
called Philadelphia—3,000 miles away—there 
had been another voice, unique, from the 
soul of man. America had answered those 
ancient wrongs with the manifesto of 1776. 
It was our Declaration of Independence. 

The voice of Marx was a Communist voice, 
a@ voice that said “Destroy.” 

The new-found voice of America had long 
since told us—build. 

* * . . . 


In ancient times, there were two classes 
of men, Those who owned and those who 
were owned. The latter were the slaves. 

In the Middle Ages, there were two classes 
of men. Those who owned and those who 
were owned. The latter were the serfs, the 


villeins, the mujiks, the coolies, and the fella- 
heen. 





In time feudal barons of the Middle Ages 
gave way to barons of industry. A third class 
slowly emerged, neither fish nor fowl. This 
third class Marx called the bourgeoisie. But 
the serfs and the coolies, the villeins and the 
mujiks, remained. They became poorly paid 

workers. They are the proletariat 
f Europe end Asia today. 

Industrial capitel developed, and home 
markets glutted. New markets had to be 
round. America’s discovery, says Marx, 

pened up fresh ground for the rising bour- 

e.’ and “society as a whole is more and 
e splitting up in two great hostile classes 

tly facing each other; bourgeoisie and 
letariat.” 

This fresh ground, these new markets, in 

were glutted. The industrial capitalist 
found himself facing a new class—finance 
capital. Gradually, finance absorbed in- 
dustry. Its search for more fresh ground— 
re markets—brought imperialism upon 
world. Imperialism brought wars. Wage 
kers remained. starving, in glutted mar- 
home. The directly owned slaves of 
ient days were now indirectly owned. The 
laves of industry and finance, they are the 
oletariat of today. 

The Communist Manifesto of Marx and 
Engels defines the proletariat as “the class of 

dern wage laborers who, having no means 
f production of their own, are reduced to 

ng their labor-power in order to live.” 

History says: All civilization is a struggle. 
Marx says: All “civilization” is a struggle—of 

in against man. There are two “irreconcil- 
ably antagonistic classes.” This struggle of 
the proletariat had gone on for centuries 
without a plan. Only human nature had led 
iton. A plan, therefore, should be found. 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels produced 
the plan. It was a plan, a program, and a 
goal. This plan, program, and goal Marx 
called communism. Communism, these peo- 
ple say, is inevitable. Its goal is the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. Its call to arms 
was the Communist Manifesto of 1848. 

So let us look at the Britain of that time. 
In varying degrees all of Europe was the same. 

In 1844—just 100 years ago—a law was 
passed in England. It forbade the working of 
children under 11 more than 6% hours a day. 
Older children had a 10-hour limit. The law 
was not enforced. Nearly 20 years later, in 
1863, a children’s employment committee 
reported 7-year-olds working 15 hours a day. 
They were paid 8 shillings 6 pence—87 cents— 
a week. Girls, 6 and 4 years of age, were 
carrying clay in the brickyards from 5 in the 
morning to 8 at night. In the potteries, 
whence the chinaware so prized of collectors, 
these human slaves were “stunted physically 
and stunted morally.” 

There were no less than 1,210,000 servants 
in the private homes of the upper classes. 
One million two hundred and ten thousand 
servants out of a population of 20,057,224 in 
1861. (England and Wales.) 

Machines were started up a little early, 
kept running a little late. Owners cut the 
time for meals. Adding up these minutes 
the House of Commons, 1859, said that “the 
fraudulent millowners * * * gain is 
* * © equal to 27 working days” a year. 
Think of it. Twenty-seven days deliberately 
stolen from those wretches every year. The 
law made it, moreover, a civil offense to 
break a contract with help, but a criminal 
offense for the help to break the same con- 
tract—with his employer. 

Listen to this piece of impertinence, from 
the Master Spinners and Manufacturers De- 
fense Fund, Manchester, 1854: “The factory 
operatives ‘should keep in wholesome remem- 
brance the fact that theirs is really a low 
Species of skilled labor. * * * The mas- 
ters’ machine plays a far more important part 
in the business of production than the labor 
and the skill of the operative, which 6 
months’ education can teach, and a common 
laborer can learn.” This was food for Karl 
Marx and his followers. 

That is what made communism. 
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“All the wars in Europe * * * have 
been mock wars, groundless, wanton, and 
carried on on false pretenses.”—Karl Marx. 

Communists refer to “tens of millions 
killed and maimed only for the purpose of 
deciding whether the British or German 
pirates shall plunder the largest number of 
countries.” 


STALIN SEES FRUITS OF WAR 


“During the first imperialist war it was 
intended to destroy one of the great powers, 
viz, Germany, and to profit at her expense. 
And what came of it? They did not destroy 
Germany, but in Germany they owed such a 
hatred for the victors and created such a rich 
soil for revanche that they have not been 
able to clear up the revolting mess they have 
made even to this day, and will not, perhaps, 
be able to do so for some time. But instead 
they got the smash-up of capitalism in 
Russia, the victory of the proletarian revolu- 
tion in Russia, and, of course, the Soviet 
Union. What guaranty is there that the 
second imperialist war will produce better 
results for them than the first?” Note how 
definitely this speaker refers to “the second 
imperialist war.” That was said in 1934 by 
Mr. Josef Stalin. 

While we were being readied for this “first 
round of imperialist wars,” what had Karl 
Marx once said? Listen—“any war other 
than a world war of unheard-of cruelty and 
absolutely incalculable outcome had become 
an impossibility * * * (causing) mili- 
tary expenses to rise in geometric progression, 
and thereby force up taxes to exorbitant 
levels and so drive the poorer classes of people 
into the arms of socialism.” 

Years later, Stalin, clear-headed revolu- 
tionist, said, “It is not surprising that bour- 
geois pacifism is living its last hours.” “It is 
not surprising that bourgeois pacifism is now 
dragging out a miserable existence.” And, 
Joseph Stalin concluded, “Thus you see that 
things are moving toward a new imperialist 
war as a way out of the present situation” 
which “will certainly unleash revolution and 
put-in question the very existence of capital- 
ism in a number of countries as was the case 
in the course of the first imperialist war.” 
Date, 1934. 

That is how the Communists make use of 
death and war. It will become more clear 
to alert American citizens why Russia didn’t 
ratify Dumbarton Oaks immediately; why 
they made such demands at San Francisco 
and at Bretton Woods; why they did not at- 
tend the Aviation Conference. It will be- 
come more clear—why the French collapsed 
so easily; why they scarcely fought at all; 
why “we” don’t arm them at once—and get 
out of Europe; why Tito, Wasilewska, Kuusi- 
nen; why the slams at the Vatican, the rec- 
ognition of Badoglio—and why this never- 
ending series of events that simply have no 
place in war. In war that Americans have 
been brought up to think should be fought 
hard—and won. 

So imperialism and communism drain us 
of our men. Imperialism and communism 
drain us of our resources. And Communists 
say of 1914-18, “the United States, the great 
capitalist reservoir of the the world, was able 
to throw into Europe all its forces and save 
the day.” 

Imperialism would have us repeat that 
job. Bigger and better, this time, under the 
screen of international cooperation. But it 
would impoverish us. A very welcome fact 
to them. 

Communism, in their own words, would 
have us lose both Europe and ourselves. A 
very welcome fact to them. 

This is not our analysis. These are the 
recorded statements of the very men whose 
“absolute duty (it is to) systematically and 
unflinchingly work in that particular di- 
rection.” 

Such is the world-wide fight between the 
former dictatorship of finance, and the pro- 
posed dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Only we—can save ourselves. 
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The Shirt Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD F. HARLESS 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper article by Frederick C. 
Othman: 


MOUNTAINS OF SHIRTS ARE FOUND IN NAVY 
WAREHOUSES 
(By Frederick C. Othman) 

WASHINGTON, March 12.—Nec«i a few shirts? 
I know where you can buy 11,380,368 in two 
qualities and all sizes. 

Your shorts are ragged? I have the ad- 
dress of a fellow who has 5,696,127 pairs for 
sale, including 2,006,029 in size 34, alone 

The Government owns this haberdashery 
The Navy doesn’t want it any longer, and 
why it isn’t helping to cover the nakedness 
of American men is a mystery that Senator 
JAMES M. MEap, of New York, is trying to 
fathom. He is amazed. Me, to. 

What happened was that I was deep in the 
bowels of the Capitol, burrowing into the 
files of the Senator’s war investigating com- 
mitte. I was jotting down notes on Army 
surpluses, :uch as 438 839 pounds of powdered 
soap, 11,000 one-gallon cans of castor oil, 
1,527 half-gallon cans of ditto, 21,580 gravy 
boats, 23,281 cream pitchers, and 20,000 sur- 
gical knives in assorted sizes. 

This looked like subject matter for an in- 
teresting dispatch and I was plowing happily 
through the surplus lists when I came upon 
the Navy file, turned it open and stared. 
bug-eyed: 

Blue chambray shirts: Cost 85 cents each; 
6,926,903 declared surplus; 5,560 sold to civil- 
ians; 6,921,343 still in Federal warehouses. 

The Navy went on to list more surplus 
shirts of cotton, 4,359,025 more to be exact 
It mentioned 281,000 gray cotton hats, 313,000 
gray cotton pants, 116,000 cotton jumpers, 
1,894,212 pairs of work gloves, 1,852,000 twill 
jackets, 3,280,375 twill trousers, and 167,000 
pairs of cotton socks. 

This was news, all right, all right. I took 
a sharp pencil and listed some more stuff: 
218,470 rubber arctics, 352,000 black rain- 
coats, 1,246,010 sou'westers, 2,041,615 white 
cotton trousers, 5,314 aviators’ trousers, and 
other articles too numerous to mention. 

Came then an item, buried among hun- 
dreds of other items, that made me gulp: 
Shorts, mountains of shorts, enough to pro- 
vide every man in New York City, for in- 
stance, with two pairs. Good quality, too. 

In the Federal storerooms, according to 
the Navy’s count, there was one batch of 
4,520,740 pairs in all sizes from 30 to 42 
Another consignment of Navy shorts in sizes 
unspecified totaled 1,175,387 pairs. 

I got in touch with Senator MeEap, who 
had been badgering the War Assets Corpora- 
tion to sell a couple of billion dollars’ worth 
of surplus materials to the people who need 
them. Senator MEAD could use a few shorts 
himself. 

“I am amazed,” he said, “‘to find 11,000,000 
shirts and 5,500,000 pairs of shorts declared 
surplus by the Navy and still in Navy stor- 
age. It would seem to me that in view of the 
need of the men of this country that the 
Senate War Investigating Committee had 
better take steps to see that the Natio! 
males get these shirts, shorts, and other 
items of clothing still in shortage.” 

So much for men’s haberdashery. I can 
report further that the Federal surplus dis- 
posers are about to get some peculiar mer- 
chandise for sale, such as five human skele- 
tons, 130 bassinets, 
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A Lithuanian Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a _ resolution 
adopted on February 17, 1946, in St. 
Francis Parish Hall, Lawrence, Mass., by 
the Lithuanian-Americans of Lawrence: 


Under the auspices of the local chapter of 
the Lithuanian Roman Catholic Federation 
of America, an organization comprised of 
American citizens of Lithuanian ancestry, 
gathered on Fcbruary 17, .946, in St. Francis 
Parish Hall, Lawrence, Mass., for the purpose 
of commemorating the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence 
by the people of Lithuania, unanimously 
voted to appeal to the President of the United 
States of America, to his Secretary of State, 
and to our honorable Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. It was resolved that: 

Whereas Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
hereinafter referred to as the Baltic States, 
were recognized by the great powers on Jan- 
uary 26, 1921, and on September 22, 1921, were 
admitted to full-fledged membership in the 
League of Nations; and 

Whereas the Baltic States signed the Kel- 
logg antiwar pact in 1929 and nonaggression 
treaties in 1932 with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as 
Soviet Russia, and that on December 1938 
and on January 1939, the Baltic States 
promulgated neutrality laws after the Swed- 
ish pattern and also signed mutual non- 
aggression treaties with Germany and Soviet 
Russia in 1939; and 

Whereas the Baltic States adhered to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and accepted the resolutions of the Inter- 
national Arbitration Convention, and sub- 
scribed to the Barcelona International 
Transit Cenvention, and the Paris Interna- 
tional Air Conference; and 

Whereas in June 1940, in spite of all former 
assurances by Soviet Russia to respect the in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of the Baltic States, 
by unprovoked military aggression and in 
breach of all treaties and in violation of in- 
ternational law, forcibly occupied the Baltic 
States; and 

Wahereas Soviet Russian oppression became 
unendurable because the high standard of 
living of the Baltic States was inhumanly 
degraded, and because a foreign, rapacious, 
and proletarian dictatorship was foisted upon 
the Baltic States and also because the basic 
human rights to life, freedom, and right to 
worship according to one’s own conscience 
were in actual practice denied that the 
Lithwanian people protested against those ex- 
treme injustices by seeking independence; 
and 

Whereas by the changiug fortunes of war, 
Nazi Germany overran the Baltic States in 
June 1941, in their war against Soviet Russia 
with whom she had been privy to inflicting 
unbearable injustices on the Baltic States 
until May 1945 when Soviet Russia with the 
generous assistance of the freedom-loving 
peoples of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia has still refused to 
grant Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia the 
basic “four freedoms” even though a declara- 
tion of the United Nations states: “That the 
declaration may be adhered to by other na- 
tions, which are or which may be rendering 
material assistance and contribution in the 
struggle for victory over Hitleri.m,” and re- 
gardless of the refusal by the United Na- 





tions to accept the Baltic States into the 
body of the United Nations, the Baltic States 
turned over to the Allies their entire fleets, 
and regardless of the indifference of the 
United Nations to the plight of the poor, en- 
slaved, and helpless Baltic States and the 
consequent barring of any representation of 
the Baltic States from formal and public 
participation in the last International Labor 
Conference, the Air Conference, and from 
the San Francisco Conference, the free peo- 
ples of Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian 
ancestry everywhere in the world aided cause 
with all their might; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
declared at the final plenary session of the 
United Nations Conference in San Fran- 
cisco on June 26, 1945, that: “The charter 
is dedicated to the achievement and observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. Unless we can obtain those objectives 
for all men and women everywhere without 
regard to race, language, or religion, we can- 
not have permanent peace and security;” and 

Whereas Soviet Russia imposed an un- 
wanted proletarian dictatorship form of gov- 
ernment by military threats and force, disre- 
garding the freedom and status of dignity 
which the Creator destined for the Baltic 
States; and 

Whereas many hundreds of thousands of 
the inhabitants of the Baltic States have been 
forcibly abducted into Siberian prisons and 
labor camps throughout Soviet Russia for the 
sole “supposed crime” that they by God’s 
Providence were destined to be free and sov- 
ereign peoples with the God-given right to 
worship according to their conscience, with- 
out any interference, whether it be political, 
physical, or moral, or of any other kind, 
against any religion whatsoever; and 

Whereas we are now committed to obtain 
freedom for all peoples who are oppressed by 
tyranny and dictatorship which may again 
threaten our peace and security; and 

Whereas Soviet Russia is now eager and 
determined to bring before the eyes of the 
world real or apparent violations of the bill 
of rights of other nations: 

We, therefore, deem it right and proper, and 
we consider it our sacred duty to appeal to the 
highest authorities in our beloved United 
States of America. 

We also plead for justice in behalf of the 
poor and enslaved Baltic States, and we ask 
and demand in the name of justice and 
humanity- 

1. That the United States Government re- 
fuse to recognize the unjust annexation and 
forceful incorporation of the Baltic States 
into the Union of the foviet Socialist 
Republics; 

2. That no action be taken by our Gov- 
ernment that may possibly prejudice the im- 
mediate return of freedom and sovereign in- 
dependence to the Baltic States; 

3. That the cause 9.f sovereign independ- 
ence of the Baltic States be brought before 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
Organization so that Soviet Russia may be 
compelled by peaceful means to grant sov- 
ereign independence to the Baltic States; 

4. That the Baltic States be allowed to 
elect broadly representative democratic forms 
of government without any political, moral, 
or any other kind of compulsion or inter- 
ference whatsoever, under the sole jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations Organization; 

5. That all Lithuanians, Latvians, and 
Estonians abducted or deported to Soviet Rus- 
sia in Europe and Asia be allowed to return 
to their own respective nations; 

6. That the UNRRA be allowed to give aid 
and succor directly to the suffering peoples 
of the Baltic States; 

7. That finally, pursuant to chapter 11, ar- 
ticle 4, of the Charter of the United Nations, 
that Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, all for- 
merly members of the League of Nations, be 
admitted into the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, 
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In conclusion, we humbly submit to al. 
mighty God, and we beseech Him to bless all 
those who endeavor to do the works of jus- 
tice. 

CONSTANTINE A, VENCtIus, 
President. 

STELLA A. RAZNAUSKAITE, 
Secretary. 

LEONONA SUMCONIO, 


Treasurer. 





Future Milk Supplies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article by 
Hugh A. Fogarty from last Sunday’s New 
York Times: 


DAIRY FARMERS DOUBTFUL ON FUTURE MILK 
SUPPLIES 
(By Hugh A. Fogarty) 

Omana, March 30.—Midwest dairy farmers 
and processors take the dim view concerning 
future supplies of milk and milk products. 

It isn’t entirely a matter of price with 
them, although many are sharply critical of 
Government price controls and subsidy ar- 
rangements. They are, in addition, short of 
labor, while feed is hard to find and badly 
needed equipment is still lacking. 

One result is that dairy herds are being 
liquidated in increasing numbers. Dale M 
Stewart, of Madison, Nebr., brought home a 
prediction from a recent directors’ meeting 
of the American Dairy Association that the 
country faced the most abrupt decline in 
dairy herd numbers that had ever been re- 
corded. This would necessarily mean less 
milk, butter, cheese, and ice cream on city 
tables 

The situation is tied in closely with the 
grain shortage. Many cows and heifers which 
could have produced milk have been sent to 
slaughter for lack of feed, Mr. Stewart re- 
ports. He adds that thousands of farmers 
are dropping dairying for lack of feed and 
help. 

This view was borne out in Topeka, Kans 
last week when H. L. Collins, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics official, expressed con- 
cern before a farm meeting over the de- 
crease in the dairy-cattle population. He 
reported that both milk production and cat- 
tle population fell 9 percent in January and 
February, continuing a Midwest ‘rend which 
got under way the middle of 1945. 

Those remaining in the production end 
may receive an increase from an odd source 
this summer. Dr. Harold Gunderson, Iowa 
State College entomologist, has reported that 
spraying of milk cows with a DDT solu- 
tion during fly-time would increase individ- 
ual milk production 8 to 20 percent. Mid- 
west farmers are showing an unusual in- — 
terest in the plan. 

Another report from the Shawano Evening 
Leader, Wisconsin, of March 30, shows that 
the Midwestern dairy farms have provided 50 
percent of 26,458,000 pounds of “emergency” 
milk shipped to Boston during a 4-month 
New England milk famine ending February 
27, the Federal milk market administrator 
said today. 

Terming the November-through-Febru- 
ary period, “the longest and most severe 
shortage in receipts of milk from New Eng- 
land farmers in the history of the Boston 
market,” Samuel W. Tator added: 











“Milk production is currently rising rap- 
idly toward a seasonal peak that will occur 
early in June.” 

Other emergency milk receipts listed by 
Tator included: 10,092,000 pounds from Min- 
nesota; and 1,169,000 from Michigan. 





Resolution of Ulster County Liquor 
Dealers, Hotel and Restaurant Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp. I wish to submit the following reso- 
lution approved and adopted by the 
Ulster County Liquor Dealers, Hotel and 
Restaurant Association: 


Whereas the Ulster County Liquor Dealers, 
Hotel and Restaurant Association, of Kings- 
ton, N. Y., is composed of 108 members, en- 
gaged in the wholesale and retail business 
of selling and serving alcoholic beverages; 
and 

Whereas said membership employ several 
thousand individuals who support themselves 
and their families by the wages received in 
this business; and 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
said association that tremendous quantities 
of wheat are being sent to countries and 
nations outside of the United States of Amer- 
ica without restrictions of any kind being 
placed upon its use; and 

Whereas said association recognized the 
need for wheat to be sent to the starving 
people of the world; and 

Whereas this association approves of the 
export of wheat for such purposes, but does 
strenuously oppose such distribution if per- 
mitted to be diverted for the manufacture 
of beer or other products not necessary for 
sustaining the lives of such people; and 

Whereas it has been reported to this associ- 
ation that within the past several weeks a 
shipload of Holland beer, containing cases 
stamped “Ingredients imported from USA,” 
was brought from Holland to the city of New 
York for the purpose of being sold for con- 
sumption in the United States despite the 
fact that many places of business were forced 
to close because of the lack of United States 
made beer; 

Whereas if said wheat is permitted to be 
sent abroad without restrictions of any kind, 
it will result in the lowering of the output of 
beer and other alcoholic beverages manufac- 
tured in this country, resulting in the neces- 
sary closing of many places where alcoholic 
beverages are sold, the loss of considerable in- 
vestments and in many instances, the life 
Savings Of many small businessmen with re- 
sulting unemployment for thousands of peo- 
ple, who depend upon such employment for 
their livelihood; and 

Whereas 17,000 employees have already lost 
their jobs as a result of the foregoing in the 
State of New York: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Ulster County Liquor 
Dealers, Hotel and Restaurant Association, 
strenuously objects and opposes the distribu- 
tion of wheat to other countries unless and 
until satisfactory restrictions are placed upon 
its use to the end that such wheat will be 
used only for the purpose of feeding the 
starving people of the world; and not be 
diverted for other purposes; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Pres- 
ident of the United States, Hon. James M. 
Mead and Robert FP. Wagner, United States 
Senators from the State of New York; Hon. J. 
LeFevre, Congressman of this district; and 
all other legislators under whose jurisdiction 
this matter may come, as well as other in- 
terested persons. 


Unanimously passed, adopted, and ap- 


proved by the Ulster County Liquor Dealers, 


Hotel and Restaurant Association at its meet- 
ing of March 26, 1946. 
Roeert E. TEETSEL, 
President. 





Termination of War Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to insert the following peti- 
tion as furnished to me by Mr. Franklin 
J. Bowman, vice president of the Re- 
publican Club in the town of Clinton 
Corners, N. Y.: 


CLINTON CORNERS, DUTCHESS 
County, N. Y, 
March 18, 1945. 
Representative Jay LEFEVRE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: All over the world 
nations are floundering in the quicksands of 
socialism and communism. We ourselves 
have gotten off the main highway of eco- 
nomic freedom and constitutional govern- 
ment. As stockholders in the great cor- 
poration of which you are a Representative 
we desire to help in whatever way we can 
to promote the successful operation of that 
great enterprise known as the United States 
of America. 

Therefore, we do urge that you represent 
us in presenting the following: 

First. We urge that the wartime powers of 
the President of the United States be dis- 
solved and the division of these powers be- 
tween the President and the Congress be re- 
stored without unnecessary delay. 

Second. Repeal of all Federal laws for the 
control of prices, production, and the allo- 
cation of materials. These controls are un- 
necessary and are opposed to the principles 
of free competitive enterprise. Price ceil- 
ings retard full production, scarce goods 
cause rising prices, which cause inflation 
through limited production and planned dis- 
tribution of goods; so does allocation of ma- 
terials through Federal control. These con- 


‘ 


- trols are opposed to the principles of a free 


economy and a free competitive market and 
hamper distribution of goods—the law of sup- 
ply and demand cannot find its level through 
a planned price control and allocation of 
materials. Further it is the duty of Congress 
to maintain the integrity of the American 
dollar. To restore the value of the dollar 
and prevent further inflation, Congress 
should drastically reduce Federal spending, 
so that there may be no further increase in 
the Federal debt arid to convince our people 
that the Congress is determined to preserve 
and not destroy our monetary system. 

We must respect the laws and we cannot 
inculcate in our citizens this respect unless 
the law makers themselves obey the law. 
All laws not having unequivocal constitu- 
tional authority should be repealed, thus 
undoing some of the mischief that has been 
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done in the past. For you the law is the 
Constitution of the United States, which you 
have taken oath to preserve; protect, and de- 
fend. We also took that oath; we are asking 
that you work to restore the United States 
Constitution, under which we became pros- 
perous, great, and strong, so that our chil- 
dren’s children may have the great privilege 
of living in a free America. Whatever others 
may do, let us preserve this Nation as an 
island of freedom, so that liberty may not 
everywhere perish from this earth. 
FRANKLIN J. BOWMAN, 
FLORENCE T. BowMAN, 
Voters of Town of Clinton Corners. 


We, the undersigned, petition 
going: 

Alva F. Dykeman, Wm. J. Hevenor, Eula 
E. Hevenor, Clinton Corners, N. Y.; Kathryr. 
Lovelace, Stanfordville, N. Y.; Charles Ol- 
son, Oscar Olson, Grace T. Goodyear, Cath- 
erine E. Cornelius, Salt Point, N. Y.; T. W. 
Seger, Millbrook, N. Y.; George Dykeman, 
Henry H. Harper, Le Roy G. Germond, Kelsey 
Wirehouse, Edith A. Webster, Chauncey Web- 
ster, Dean S. Pike, Jr., James C. Allen, Anna 
E. Allen, Allen Webster, Minnie E. Vail, Jen- 
nie P. Wirehouse, Ira J. Wirehouse, Clinton 
Corners, N. Y.; Harry C. Ostrander, Jr., Salt 
Point, N. Y.; Gertrude B. Tousey, Clinton 
Corners, N. Y.; Etta H. Bedell, Geo. D. Bedell, 
Salt Point, N. Y.; Martha L. Burhans, Ralph 
L. Holt, Mary Holt, B. C. Tousey, Clinton 
Corners, N. Y. 


the fore- 





Decrease of Living Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD I enclose a letter from Jesse L. 
Shelton, of Rock Hall, Md., as inserted in 
the Kent County News. The letter fol- 
lows: 

URGES ACTION TO CUT LIVING COSTS 


Let’s be sensible. Every economic catas- 
trophe that has occurred to America could 
have been avoided if we, the people, had 
not placed too much confidence in our leaders 
and had awakened in time. 

The existing conditions in our country 
today are rapidly getting out of control and 
the thinking citizen is beginning to wonder 
if we are not headed for a revolution that 
will put all world wars in the shade. 

Since most of us can remember there has 
been a constant cry of regulating wages and 
hours. When some of us were young men 
we worked for as little as a dollar a day and 
had as much of the material things in life 
as we do now for $10 aday. This proves that 
regulating wages is not the solution of our 
problems. When the organized workers get 
a substantial raise up go the prices, and all 
the thousands who are not organized and 
those living on a fixed income are the ones 
who must innocently suffer. Therefore, we 
Americans must realize that, in order to bal- 
ance things, we must not continue to raise 
wages but must lower prices in order to bal- 
ance our standard of living. 

When a man with a wife and three chil- 
dren, and earning $3,600 a year, has difficulty 
making ends meet, although they are very 
good managers, live economically and have 


no luxuries, there is something radically 
wrong. 

We won the war in Europe and in the 
Pacific, but we are not winning this war that 
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is ‘on our own doorsteps. And we are not 
going to win it by giving a substantial raise 
to the favored minority because they are 
organized. 

The solution of the strike racket is to estab- 
lish a Nation-wide profit-sharing plan and 
make it so the employee must stay on the 
job in order to participate. All disagree- 
ments could be settled by a national commis- 
sion while the employees continued working. 

Fellow Americans, stop and think before 
it is too late. Don’t let our country destroy 
itself from within. 

Let all of us organize to bring the cost of 
living down to the level of our incomes, so 
we can again enjoy the freedom which was 
the heritage of our forefathers. 

One of the hopeful Americans. 

JESSE L. SHELTON. 


Rock HILt, Mp. 





Regulation, Control, or Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include the following address of 
Gay R. Brown before the forum of the 
Tnvestors League, Inc., at Buffalo, N. Y., 
February 28, 1946: 


The subject assigned to me encompasses 
a wide range, and obviously under the time 
permitted, only a bird’s-eye sketch is possible. 
My remarks will be primarily confined to 
the electric utilities. 

I believe thoroughly in the private-enter- 
prise system. I am absolutely opposed to 
Government ownership and operation of 
electric utilities. I favor reasonable regula- 
tion, but I am against the minute control 
which some administrative agencies call 
regulation. I agree heartily with Bernard 
M Baruch, who last Sunday emphasized the 
point that the issue of today is—Station 
versus Individualism. He went on to say, 
“The process of individual effort which we 
call a capitalistic system may not be the 
ultimate, but it is the best thus far devised. 
It has proved itself so in peace and in war. 
I believe in trying to better that system 
instead of tearing it down.” It is my belief 
that the great majority of the American 
citizens believe in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. I am convinced that, if today a refer- 
endum were held upon the question of pri- 
vate versus Government ownership and op- 
eration of the electric utilities, the American 
pecp'e would cast a resounding vote in favor 
of private ownership and operation. 

But, you may ask, “How about the writers 
and speakers who, in newspapers, magazines, 
and on the public platform predict that with- 
in the not-far-distant future there will be 
complete government ownership of the gen- 
eration, transmission, and sale of electric 
energy?” Are these men timid; are they 
easily frightened; are they seeing hobgoblins 
under the bed? No; I believe not. They 
are right—yes, right—unless present tend- 
encies are checked in the very near future. 
If the present program, involving the setting 
up of public agencies not alone for genera- 
tion but for the transmission and sale of 
electric energy continues, then it is as cer- 
tain as night follows the day that private 
electric utilities will be destroyed. 

A man’s life will be quickly extinguished 
if he is hung or shot. But a slow death 
may be brought about in many other ways. 
His mentality may be damaged by continu- 
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ous aspersions against his reputation; his 
body may be impaired by lack of proper 
nourishment; spiritually he may be maimed 
and warped by denial of liberty and free- 
dom. So, too, it is with private electric 
utility business. The advocates of Govern- 
ment ownership are keenly aware that they 
cannot bring about at once the complete 
adoption of such a program, but many of 
them, shrewd, farsighted, and not too fin- 
icky, appreciate that if you can besmirch 
and destroy the- reputation of the utility 
executives and thus arouse suspicion and 
distrust; if you can at wisely selected points 
establish publicly owned projects generat- 
ing, transmitting, and selling energy in com- 
petition with the private utilities; and if 
you adopt a program of regulation so wholly 
unreasonable and destructive that the 
security holders will see their investments 
dwindle, then eventually there will be but 
one result, and that is Government owner- 
ship of our utilities. 

One of the strongest influences leading to 
Government ownership and operation of our 
electric utilities is the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. It, of course, is not the only body or 
group whose influence is in this direction, but 
it is an ambitious Commission with tremen- 
dous power, and it hesitates not to exert its 
powerful support for the extension of Govern- 
ment ownership. 

You probably have all heard of the Ameri- 
can prisoner of war in the German camp who, 
after several unsuccessful attempts to escape, 
decided to build a mousetrap, This trap is 
now being shown around the country, and 
the remarkable thing is that after entry of 
the trap the mouse is given one chance to 
escape. But the Federal Power Commission, 
if they have their way, will not give the pri- 
vate utilities even the one chance of avoiding 
destruction. 

In dealing with this subject let us be frank, 
candid, and even blunt. Let us not use 
weasel words. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion apparently allows no opportunity to pass 
wherein they can arouse prejudice or sus- 
picion against the private companies. The 
Commission gives no credit to the electric 
utilities for doing the magnificent job during 
the war cohcerning which Mr. J. A. Krug, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, said: 
“Power has never been too little nor too late.” 
When the electric-utility companies had the 
courage to go to court to resist the encroach- 
ment of Federal jurisdiction, the Commission 
termed these companies “powerful and ruth- 
less utility systems” and “recalcitrant ex- 
ploiters of the public service.” 

Leland Olds is Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. Samuel Ferguson, the 
courageous and scholarly president of the 
Hartford Electric Light Co. says that 
Mr. Olds “has perhaps the greatest power 
over anyone in the country to effect and 
destroy the electric and gas industries.” 
There can be no question that Mr. Olds has 
adopted a determined and persistent policy 
to arouse an animosity among the people 
against private utilities. Because the utili- 
ties advertised the advantages of private 
ownership, he said “What have we to oppose 
to this malign campaign, the last stand of 
the devil of self-interest against the great 
upswing of the common interest.” And Mr. 
Olds goes on to ridicule such advertising as 
an attempt to manufacture and sell national 
ideals to the people like chewing gum. 

In his testimony given before the Boren 
committee of the House on January 29 last, 
he repeated substantially the same ideas. In 
his speech before the Peoples Lobby Confer- 
ence at Washington on the 9th of this month, 
he charged the utilities of maintaining “‘well- 
financed efforts to deprive the people of the 
great benefits, which will flow from such a 
power program” (meaning similar to the 
TVA), and he speaks in referring to the 
utilities “of the centralized control of the 
country’s economic life by an all-powerful 
corporate bureaucracy.” 





And again in this speech, he said, “The 
country’s business is no longer Seeking a just 
return for serving the consumer needs of the 
people, but is seeking maximum profits 
through exploitation of those needs.” Many 
more statements of like import could be 
quoted. Is it any wonder, under such cir- 
cumstances, that a public elected official 
must be a man of real courage to stand up 
and argue for private ownership and opera- 
tion of our utilities systems and urge fair 
play to such business and its investors, 
With the charges, the insinuations and the 
character-destroying propaganda, it is thor. 
oughly understandable why a man in public 
life hesitates to be classified as a friend of 
the private utilities. 

We have had in the last few years a vast 
expansion of Government participation in the 
electric-utility field. We have the TVA, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, the REA 
Cooperatives, the Public Utility Districts, etc. 
We find these public agencies generating 
electric energy, building transmission lines, 
and engaging in direct competition with the 
private utilities. We find Federal projects 
under the law giving preferences as to serv- 
ice and rates to public agencies and cooper- 
atives. We find Government projects and 
public agencies taking over private com- 
panies. The TVA has taken over and de- 
stroyed as tax-paying enterprises all or part 
of 32 private utilities. We find public- 
utility districts condemning private utili- 
ties and securing the funds for payment 
from the REA. We find a program instituted 
for the development of the country’s water- 
power resources by the Government in 
connection with the multi-purpose river 
basin programs. The chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, in an address at 
Peoples’ Lobby Conference on the 9th day of 
this month, listed over 30 rivers of the United 
States that might be harnessed in this vast 
program. 

Assuming for the sake of argument the 
premise that a government should be al- 
lowed to compete with its citizens, certainly 
no fair-minded man would ever say that 
such competition should not be on a fair 
and even basis. The privately owned electric 
utilities pay in taxes 24 percent of their gross 
operating revenues. The public-power group 
pay not 1 cent in Federal taxes and receive 
low-interest rates based upon Government 
credit. They issue tax-free securities in 
whatever amount desired while the owners 
of the bonds and stock of private-electric 
utilities according to the testimony of W. F. 
Sherwood, Assistant Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. given before the Boren com- 
mittee on October 22, 1945, pay out 32.14 
percent of said dividends and interest in 
income taxes. The public group receives free 
grants of money and are generally free from 
making reports and practically all regula- 
tions. 

Can any fair-minded person say that this 
is fair competition? No; it is competition 
that will destroy private enterprise. I have 
read testimony to the effect that there is 
not a public agency in the country in the 
electric field which, if it had to pay the 
taxes of the private utilities, would be oper- 
ating in the black. Who will assert tnat 
Government competition could stand up 
against privately owned utilities if the said 
public agencies were not subsidized Federal 
tax free and in receipt of so many favors 
and preferences. 

And yet the Federal Power Commission 
terms the Government operation of utilities 
as a yardstick. A yardstick. What, mockery. 
Give to the public agencies exemption from 
taxes, free their securities holders from the 
payment of income taxes, subsidize the agen- 
cies, give them all kinds of advantages; 


then such competition is called a yardstick. 
Mr. Olds in his speech on February 9 of this 
year called attention to the fact that the 
Federal Power Commission is providing sta- 











tistics whereby people may compare the 
rates. He states, “These statistics enable 
the people in New England, for example, 
to compare the rates they are paying with 
those paid by people living in the Tennessee 
Valley area, or in the service area of such 
municipal plants as those in Seattle or 
Tacoma, Wash.” Does he say anything about 
the advantages given by the Government to 
the public agencies? Does he advise the 
people that where there is Government own- 
ership, such property is removed from the 
tax rolls. Does he point out that the advan- 
tages given to one locality must be paid 
for by the rest of the country? Does he even 
mention the fact that the elimination of 
property from the tax rolls imposes a greater 
burden on the remaining taxpayers of the 
country? 

No; the Federal Power Commission is not 
interested in presenting the true picture. In 
fact, according to Mr. Elisha Freedman’s ar- 
le in the February 28, 1946, issue of Public 
Utilities Fortnightly, ‘when Mr. Olds was 
asked why Commission report did not pre- 
sent the facts accurately and indicate the 
increase in consumers’ rates due to taxation, 
Mr. Olds replied that the Commission did 
not try to explain the facts but merely re- 
corded them. What can any fair-minded 
citizen think of such a procedure? Can the 
establishment of public agencies be called a 
yardstick? Would it not be more accurate 
to call this stick a bludgeon, to stifle and 
kill private enterprise? Cannot the people 
of this country be brought to understand 
he motive of Mr. Olds and his kind? 

We are not left in the dark as to Mr. Old’s 
philosophy of government. He believes in 
Government ownership. He says, “A real 
democracy must be a democracy carrying on 

own business,” and refers to the creation 

a cooperative State as in not only the 
noblest but also the most adventurous of 
undertakings. 

And this Commission which has demon- 
strated that it believes in Government own- 
ership, is the body which regulates the serv- 
ices and rates of the private utilities under 
Federal jurisdiction. Is it not a fair ques- 
tion to ask: Can a group of men who believe 
in government ownership and operation of 
electric utilities and who believe that regula- 
tion of private utilities is a failure, be just 
and equitable toward those utilities under 
their jurisdiction? I cannot help but believe 
that men in an administrative agency, whose 
duty it is to regulate a utility should believe 
that regulation is the proper procedure and 
practice. We have the Federal Power Com- 
mission adopting an interpretation of origi- 
nal cost as the cost when first devoted to the 
public service, ang then the members of that 
Commission gloat over their success in elim- 
inating from the plant accounts of the utili- 
ties of this country, millions of dollars which 
were expended in good faith and at fair price. 

“What do the investors in private utilities 
think when they see their investments dim- 
inish by reason and because of the strange 
philosophy of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion? As Attorney Randall LeBoeuf has 
pointed out in an article in the George 
Washington Law Review for December, 1945, 
with respect to the acquisition adjustment 
account (where the utility must set up the 
difference between original cost as defined 
by the Commission and the price paid) “It is 
belleved that every dollar so classified has 
been ordered written off and all at the ex- 
pense of the investors.” 

Under the Public Utility Holding Act it has 
been and it is now necessary to dispose of 
many of the operating companies. If an- 
other utility buys said company at its pres- 
ent value then it will find that the Federal 
Commission will order the excess between 
the original cost when first devoted to the 
public service and the price paid, written out 
of the plant account. The public agencies 
can pay anything they desire, and they can 
Put on and keep on their books whatever 
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price is paid. Is it any wonder that many of 
these operating companies are being sold to 
public agencies? Could a more shrewd and 
cunning plan be devised to hasten the day of 
complete government ownership of our pri- 
vate utilities? 

When you have a Commission and its staff 
believing in Government ownership, with 
many members thereof showing a strong 
prejudice against the private utilities, what 
can one think of the fairness of procedure 
which makes this body the investigator, the 
prosecutor, the judge, and the jury? And 
then we have the provision of the statute, 
which provides that upon an appeal, the find- 
ing of the Commission as to facts shall be 
conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. And when the Commission can fur- 
nish substantial evidence by its own engi- 
neers, by its own accountants, by its own em- 
ployees, one cannot view the situation with 
equanimity if he is a believer in the private 
enterprise system. This is not a system of 
reasonable regulation. It is a system of 
domination and control which will hasten 
the end of privately owned utilities. 

Of course, the people of this country have 
a right to have public ownership of their 
utilities if they so desire. But the deter- 
mination of that issue should not be fore- 
closed by an indirect, imsidious back-door 
entrance. When I hear certain persons ex- 
tolling private enterprise, but at the same 
time advertising the establishment of public 
agencies for generation and distribution of 
electric energy, I think of the Bible story of 
Isaac being deceived by Jacob and saying, 
“It is the voice of Jacob but the hand of 
Esau.” No; it was not the hand of Esau. 
Let us not be beguiled by the Jacobs of today 
masquerading as Esaus. Many countries in 
recent years were taken over by fifth col- 
umnists’ activities. They infiltrated into va- 
rious sections of the country, and when the 
time came, the country was without ade- 
quate defense. Let us stop this infiltration 
of public agencies now before it goes so far 
that Government ownershp is inevitable. 

Cannot something be done? If I am right 
in my belief that a great majority of the 
American people really believe in private 
enterprise, the time for action is now. Some 
Federal statistics should be repealed, others 
greatly amended. My time does not permit 
a discussion of such statutes. Conscious as 
I am that advertisements by utilities or in- 
vestors will be discounted by some people 
because of the charge of self interest, yet, 
nevertheless, the message in favor of private 
enterprise must be carried to the people. 
Does labor believe in Government ownership? 
Do the majority of professional men in this 
country believe in Government ownership? 
Are the great groups of farmers ready to 
throw away the system which has made this 
country strong and prosperous? Yes; I agree 
with Mr. Baruch. The tissue of today is 
“Statism against individualism.” Let us not 
capitulate. Let us not cringe or fall on our 
knees before this ambitious, energetic, but 
dangerous philosophy of the all-powerful 
state. Remember Abraham Lincoln was 
right, “You can’t fool all the people all of 


the time.” Now is the time for action. Not 
statism but individualism must be our 
watchword. 





Time Is on the Side of UNO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Standard-Star, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
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recently published an editorial titled 
“Time Is on the Side of UNO.” Permis- 
sion having heretofore been given me 
by the House, I insert this in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, as follows: 


TIME IS ON THE SIDE OF UNO 


As delegates of the United Nations Organ- 
ization begin to gather in New York City for 
the second session, enforced by the official 
secretariat to implement arrangements for 
both the interim and permanent headquar- 
ters, we believe the petty objections to UNO 
will gradually disappear. 

Time will, we are confident, wipe out the 
annoyances and inconveniences and misun- 
derstandings. And a few years hence many 
who have worried unduly will look back and 
feel a bit ashamed at their rauc« 
tions to friendly cooperation 

For our part, until a better defense against 
the atomic bomb is revealed, we shall con- 
tinue militantly in support of UNO and its 
objective of permanent world peace. 


us objec- 





The Shawano Bank Case 


EXTENSION @F REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the Bankers Service Letter of 
February 27, 1946, from the Rowley Serv- 
ice Bureau of Madison, Wis.: 

THE SHAWANO BANK CASE 

Yesterday we read in the newspapers that 
the Supreme Court of the United States at 
Washington has denied the appeal of the 
Shawano National Bank in its fight against 
the OPA. None of the news stories that we 
have read give this matter the weight or 
importance that it deserves. 

This decision affects every bank in the 
United States. It affects every citizen of the 
United States that has a bank account. Not 
only has the Shawano National Bank lost its 
case; every bank has lost the relationship 
of confidence and trust which has heretofore 
existed between banks and their depositors 
No longer can a customer safely entrust his 
business secret to his bank. Not only can 
every bank be required to turn “State's 
dence” against its own customers, but every 





banker could be required to “squeal” on his 
customers in advance and before they have 
been charged with any claim or violation of 


law or regulation. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the 


United States sustains the position of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
Chicago, and the position of the United Stat 


District Court for the Eastern District of 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee. All hold 
bank can be required to disclose 


that 


any in- 


formation that it may have in regard to it 
customer’s affairs to investigators from the 
OPA at any time during an investigation 
before any action is begun and before any 
charges are made against the customer 

It is easy to dismiss this decision without 


giving due weight to its seriousness by merely 
arguing that the OPA is, after all, an emer- 
gency proposition. It is easy to say that the 
war is over and that the OPA will soon be 
abolished and that in the few remaining year 
of the OPA the decision will not bother t 
many banks. 

But the war has been over for 6 months 
and the OPA still exists. Wecan understand 
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why it must continue in existence for a con- 
siderable period. But the OPA is still con- 
tinuing its dictatorial, inquistorial, and 
Hitler-like tactics in a manner that we can- 
not understand, now that the immediate 
pressure of the war is past. 

And, even if the OPA were abolished, or if 
it revised its tactics, the decision is still there 
as a precedent for other cases, and it is a 
dangerous precedent. We discussed this par- 
ticular case in our bulletin of November 21, 
1945. In that bulletin we called attention 
to the fact that other offices claim similar 
visitorial powers. Other Federal agencies, 
which will not disappear after the emergency 
is over, claim similar rights. The Wisconsin 
Bureau of Taxation claims similar rights. 
Now that those agencies have this precedent 
to rely upon, no banker will ever dare to re- 
fuse to open the bank’s books for the inspec- 
tion of any investigator that presents the 
proper credentials. 

We are not arguing that banks have any 
desire to protect tax-dodgers, black-market 
operators, or criminals of any kind, but cer- 
tainly the door is now open for investigators 
to go through the records of every account in 
any bank at any time. The decision clearly 
will permit investigators to go through the 
records of a bank in regard to the business of 
any customer who is under suspicion. 

Under this decision} what is there to pre- 
vent investigators from using the banks as 
a starting point? What is there to prevent 
a search of all of each bank’s records to find 
out who runs more money through his ac- 
count than would ordinarily be consistent 
with his business? What better place could 
there be to get a list of people who ought to 
be suspected of tax dodging? What better 
place could there be to find out what grocer, 
butcher, or baker was making too much 
money? It would seem that this decision 
has infinite possibilities for future abuses. 

As we said in our previous bulletin on this 
case, we do not suppose that banks can be 
held liable for any damages which their cus- 
tomers may sustain by reason of informa- 
tion given out in situations of this kind. 
The fact that a test case has been run 
through and decided adversely to the bank 
involved is sufficient to protect all banks 
in similar situations. This is the only good 
thing that has resulted from this piece of liti- 
gation. Banks now know that they are com- 
pelled to give information when requested 
and need have no hesitation about giving in- 
formation under these circumstances. 

The bank’s customers, it is to be supposed, 
will not like this decision, and what we are 
afraid of is that they will more likely blame 
the bank for disclosing their business se- 
crets than to blame the Government which 
has forced the bank to comply with its re- 
quest. 

We are sorry that this decision had to be 
made. We compliment the Shawano Na- 
tional Bank, because they have had the 
nerve to fight this thing through. We are 
sorry that no other banks saw fit to join 
them and lend them their moral support in 
their fight. 





Why Cannot Veterans Get Surplus Prop- 
erty ?—Here Is Where Over Six Billions 
of Surplus Property Went 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, al- 


though servicemen are supposed to have 
priorities to secure civilian surplus mer- 
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chandise and cars to help reestablish 
themselves in business, in their homes, 
their occupations, and professions, the 
letters I am getting in every mail indi- 
cate the returned veteran is not getting 
the surplus war goods he is entitled to, 
This refers to all types of surplus prop- 
erty. The veteran needs this surplus 
merchandise, but he is not getting it from 
his Government. The Senate War Inves- 
tigating Committee has reported to Con- 
gress that over $6,000,000,000 worth of 
surplus property, mostly of a civilian 
nature, which has been lying in British 
ports and in British warehouses, has been 
sold by our Government to the British 
Government at 10 cents on the dollar. 
The State Department has agreed to sell 
over $6,000,000,000 worth of brand-new 
surplus property to Great Britain for 
$650,000,000. In other words, we have 
handed Great Britain by this one deal 
alone « gift of more than $5,000,000,000. 
That is one reason why our veterans in 
this country are not able to get the sur- 
plus property they need, and on which 
they are supposed to have priority. By 
this one deal alone we have given to 
Great Britain more than she is asking 
us to give her under the provisions of 
the so-called $4,000,000,000 loan. 





Propesed Amendment to Pay Raise Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Federal pay-raise bill is scheduled 
for consideraton in the House on 
Wednesday. I shall expect to offer an 
amendment to this bill that will, in sub- 
stance, substitute the 1844-percent in- 
crease “across the board” provision in 
the bill proposed by the committee. The 
amendment I shall offer provides the 
basic formula adopted by the Senate in 
Senate bill 1415, which is on a graduated 
scale instead of the 18.5 percent “across 
the board” proposal. My amendment 
follows Senate 1415, except that I pro- 
pose an increase of 45 percent instead of 
36 percent—being an increase of 9 per- 
cent—on the first $1,200 per annum 
basic salary or fraction thereof, prevail- 
ing in June 1945. For example, an em- 
ployee now receiving an annual salary 
of $1,440 would, under my proposal, re- 
ceive $1,740, being an increase on his 
present salary of 20.8 percent. 

Most significantly, my proposal will 
result in greater increases to those em- 
ployees now receiving $2,700 per year or 
under, than under the 18.5 percent flat 
increase adopted by the committee. The 
difference in levels is less than $100 until 
it reaches $3,700, and less than $200 un- 
til it reaches $4,700. My proposal is not 
so liberal with those who receive $5,600 
or more. 

I believe my proposal will result in fair 
treatment for those who have been 
hardest hit by the rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, and will remedy the defect of too 





low salaries being paid the bulk of our 
Federal employees who are below the 
$2,000 salary level. The table below in. 
dicates the rates of pay under my pro- 
posal: 


Federal personnel annual pay rates 











pn? e 

posed by ate pro 

Current a=. House aod by 
rate 3 Jivil Congress- 

a (Public cea: Service man 

to July Law 106, by Commit- Edward 

1. 1945 effective Senate tee, 18.5 H. Rees, 

July 1, Decem. | Percent flat| based on 
1945) ber 1945 increase | formula in 

above cur-| §. 1415 

rent rate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

$1,200... $1, 440 |$1, 632.00} $1, 706. 40 $1, 740. 00 
$1,440__.-. 1, 704 | 1, 915, 20 2, 019. 24 2, 023, 20 
$1,620__.- 1,902 | 2,127,€0 | 2, 253. 87 2, 235, 60 
$1,800_..- 2,100 | 2, 340. CO 2, 488. £0 2, 448. 00 
$2,000.... 2, 320 | 2, 576. 00 2, 749. 2 2, 684. 00 
$2,300.... 2,650 | 2,930. 00 3, 140. 25 3, 038, 00 
$2,400... 2, 760 | 3, 048. 00 3, 270. €0 3, 156, 00 
$2,600.... 2,980 | 3, 284. 00 3, 531. 30 3, 392. 00 
$2,900.... 3, 310 | 3, 638. 00 3, 922, 35 3, 746. 00 
$3,200.... 3, 640 | 3, 992. CO 4, 313. 40 4, 100. 00 
$3,500... 3,970 | 4,346. 00 4, 704. 45 4, 454. 00 
$3,800.... 4, 300 | 4, 700. 00 5, 095. 60 4, 808. 00 
$4,600__.- 5,180 | 5,644.00] 6, 138. 20 5, 752. 00 
$5,200.... 5,810 | 6, 298. CO 6, 884, 85 6, 406. 00 
$6,000... 6,650 | 7, 170. 00 7, 880. 25 7, 278. 00 
$7,000... 7, 700 | 8, 260. 00 9, 124. 50 8, 368. 00 
$8,000_... 8, 750 | 9, 350, 00 10, 368, 75 9, 458. 00 
$8,500_... 9, 275 | 9, 895. 00 10, 990. 87 10, 000. 00 
$9,000...- 9, 800 [3 000.00 | 11, 613. 00 10, 000. 00 





How Do We Get Tough? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Endicott (N. Y.) 
Daily Bulletin: 


HOW DO WE GET TOUGH? 


George H. Earle, former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, but never a top-ranking statesman, 
proposed a get tough policy with Russia over 
the week end, a policy which is being advo- 
cated in almost all discussion groups these 
days. 

Everybody seems to think we should get 
tough with Russia and none of us seem hesi- 
tant to say so. Like as not, the people who 
speak out this way are the same people who, 
a few months ago, were clamoring to “bring 
our boys home * * * allof’em * * * 
and quick.” 

There’s a definite connection between the 
two thoughts. 

We have brought our boys home. Most of 
the high-point men with battle service have 
returned to civilian life. Few men with long 
service overseas are still abroad. The great 
majority of those overseas are the recruits 
shipped over shortly before the war ended, 
or since. 

Furthermore, we’ve seen our Air Force re- 
duced to a fraction of what it was on VE-day. 
A great portion of our Navy lies in American 
harbors, unmanned. 

That is as it should be. The men who did 
a great job of winning the war should be 
released from service now that the fighting 
is over. 

Unfortunately, all the world knows we’ve 
disbanded our armed services, that we have 
only a skeleton of the amazing Army and the 
magnificent Navy scattered over the world. 
That being the case, a few liberties will be 











taken by nations who conceivably might be 
willing to grapple with us. 

No one in the United States wants another 
war—at least no one with any honest, decent, 

humanitarian ideals. All of us are tired of 
pull ing someone else’s chestnuts out of the 
fre. Nor do we intend to fight Russia to 
protect British oil interests in Iran. It will 
rake serious aggression to interest the Amer- 

n people in going to war again within this 
veneration. 

But we should, for the time being, keep 
more than a token force in certain trouble 
spots. We don’t want to get tough, but 
there should be some deterrent in case a 
notential enemy chooses to become trouble- 


The American people do not wish to make 

r with Russia. We hope the Russian peo- 
vie feel the same way about America. In 

se, however, some of the Soviet statesmen 

r Soviet marshals become overambitious, 
. well-trained, well-equipped American mili- 
tary team will do more to prevent war than 
all the notes and verbal remonstrances of 
our well-meaning Department of State. 

We can be thankful that the great dis- 
charged force, the men and women who have 
eturned to civilian pursuits, provide a great 
voir of military might if we should be 
attac and placed on pure defensive. 
Meanwhile, we might keep our recruits well 
rained and our Air Force well groomed to 
hold the line until such time as trained 
reservists could be shipped to the trouble 
zone. 

That unhappy condition will not come to 
pass if all of us put our hearts and minds 
behind the effort for an enduring peace. 
That is the challenge to us. Perhaps, too, 
that is the best method of getting tough 


1 Russia. 








Telegram of California Processors and 
Growers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for the information of my col- 
leagues I am including herewith a wire 
recently received from the California 
Processors and Growers in California. 

The failure of the interested Govern- 
ment agencies to effect a solution to the 
jurisdictional dispute which has closed 
most of the canneries in California has 
made it necessary for the California 
Processors and Growers to take steps to 
prevent the loss of California’s valuable 
fruit and vegetable crops. 


OAKLAND, CALIF., March 30, 
Congressman JOHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

All canners represented by California Proc- 
essors and Growers, Inc., have determined 
tu take every step necessary to prevent the 
loss of California’s fruit and vegetable crops. 
As one of those steps they will resume their 
regular and customary labor relations with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

On March 1 at the behest of the National 
Labor Relations Board they suspended the 
contractual and bargaining relations with 
the A. F. of L. which had existed without in- 
terruption for 9 years. 

This suspension has already resulted in 
ubstantial losses in the spinach crop and in 

e stoppage of cannery plant preparations 

each year are essential for canning 


1946. 
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the oncoming asparagus and fruits, apricots, 
peaches, pears, and fruit-cocktail. Farmers 
fear to commit themselves to the planting of 
the great acreages of tomatoes for late sum- 
mer and fall harvesting which is necessary 
to supply the people with this valuable food. 

A condition approaching chaos involving 
farmers, workers and consumers in its conse- 
quences is mounting rapidly day by day. In 
that chaos the major fruit and vegetable 
crops of the State are likely to be lost. 

With proper consideration for a statement 
from any Government board, the canners 
have up to now heeded the opinions regard- 
ing what they could and could not do ex- 
pressed by NLRB at the time it voided the 
Board's October election in the canneries. 
This the canners did despite advice from 
eminent lawyers in the East, in the Middle 
West, and on the Pacific coast that the opin- 
ions were erroneous and that the canners 
had no duty to follow them. 

In the 30 troubled and critical days since 
March 1 the issues which the NLRB created 
but did nothing to solve have been tossed 
from Government bureau to Government bu- 
reau and from one official to another, not 
excepting the President himself. Too hot 
with politics for others to handle, the issues 
now come back to the California canners. 
They accept them because no one elise will 
act to save the 1946 crops of this State, and 
the crops will not wait. 

The C. P. & G. canners have never had 
any contract with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. They are convinced that at 
this time the A. F. of L. is the bargaining 
agent for a majority of the workers now in 
the C. P. & G. bargaining unit. 

The NLRB determined that it was in order 
for it to hold an election between the A. F. of 
L. and the C. I. O. im 1945, when an A. F. of L. 
contract was in effect It should be equally 
in order in the future to hold such an elec- 
tion while an A. F. of L. contract is in effect. 

The canners’ 1946 agreement with the A. F. 
of L. will be the same type of contract which 
has been in force during recent years. In 
case the NLRB shall hereafter certify a differ- 
ent bargaining agent for the cannery workers 
the contract will not continue beyond the 
date when such certification becomes final. 

The canners are proceeding with a deep 
sense of public responsibility. Some public 
officials are unable, some are unwilling, all 
have failed to untangle the snarl which Gov- 
ernment created. The canners to whom the 
farmers and the consumer public look for 
action have no choice but to try. 

CALIFORNIA PROCESSORS 
& Growers, INc., 
1200 Financial Center Building, 
Oakland, Calif. 





Production of Fire Apparatus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following telegram: 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, March 29, 1946. 
Hon. CLARENCE J. Brown, 
House Office Building: 

We are today wiring our sales representa- 
tives to discontinue acceptance of orders for 
fire apparatus. Present OPA policies have 
left us no other alternative to protect our- 
selves from ruinous losses. 

SEAGRAVE CorpP., 
H. B. SPAIn, 
President, 
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Apprenticeship for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorD I include an interview I made 
on Saturday, March 30, with Francis W. 
Tully, Jr., the Washington correspondent 
of the Yankee Network, over Station 
WNAC, Boston, and the Yankee Network, 
on the subject Apprenticeship for Vet- 
erans: 

Mr. TuLty. Congressman McCormack, this 
evening we are discussing apprenticeship for 
the returning veteran. Do you feel that 
some further action should be taken toward 
this objective? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, Pete; I most cer- 
tainly do. Every day thousands of men are 
returning from the armed forces to civilian 
life. They are eager to take up where they 
left off when they entered military service. 
Uppermost in their minds is the desire to 
have the opportunity to prepare for one of 
the professions or trades, so they may take 
their places in the economic life of America. 


It is our duty to make immediate and definite 


plans for the future of these returning 
veterans. 

Some of these young men will resume thei I 
studies in institutions of higher ae to 
Hee themselves for the profession A 
large number of them, however, plan to make 


one of the skilled trades their life work. It 
is our program for the future of this large 
group that I would like to discuss with you 
this evening. 

As a doctor must complete his education 
in medicine and serve his internship before 
practicing his profession, so likewise a skilled 
tradesman must study the techniques of his 
trade and serve an apprenticeship before he 
can qualify as a journeyman. 

Labor, management, and the public should 
work as a team, so that the opportunity to 
learn a trade can be extended to the thou- 
sands of American boys who have worked 
and fought so gallantly to give us victory 
and bring peace to a war-torn world 

Mr. TuLLy. Do you think there is room for 
industry to absorb these men in the skilled 
trades? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes; 
ing the services of returning veterans as po- 
tential craftsmen, who may be trained 
through apprenticeship. Over 5,000,000 all- 
around skilled workers are required in Ameri- 
can industry, and to maintain working 
force that size, fully 618,000 apprentices 
should be employed all the time. Only a 
fraction of that number are employed 
today. 

Mr. Tutiy. Can you think of any 
industries where that situation would apply? 

Mr. McCormack. Let’s look into the future 
and consider the construction industry as an 
example. The construction industry, e¢ pe- - 
cially needs skilled men. and 
Carpenters, electricians, painters, pit 
steamfitters, bricklayers, sheet-metal w rk- 
ers, glaziers, and workers in many other 
trades are being urgently sought t 

New homes are needed for some 5,000,000 
families, including families of more 
3,000,000 newly married veterans, and t 
2,000,000 families who have been living with 
friends and rela tives be cause Of the housing 
shortage The total construction program 
for the Nation, includir all new buildi 
projects, as well as repairs ar é ‘ 
has been estimated at $10,900,000 00 0 annual- 
ly during the next 5 years. 


industry is welcom- 


specific 
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According to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, this construction program will require a 
working force of 2,840,000 in 1946, and this 
number must be increased by a million addi- 
tional workers before the end of 5 years. 
More than half of these workers must be 
skilled, if the President’s veterans’ housing 
program is to be fulfilled. In other words, 
approximately 2,000,000 craftsmen will be re- 
quired to do this job. 

To be assured of a force that size we should 
indenture at least 250,000 apprentices this 
year, and every year thereafter as many as 
42,000 apprentices must be graduated to full- 
fledged craftsmanship in the building trades. 

Mr. TuLty. The Government already pro- 
vides some assistance to a young man seek- 
ing an apprenticeship, doesn’t it? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, Pete, we have in this 
country a well-organized program for pro- 
moting apprenticeship. It has been under 
way for several years, but it nas been serious- 
ly retarded, first by the depression and then 
by the war. The national movement was 
given its impetus by a law enacted by Con- 
gress in 1937, establishing the Apprentice 
Training Service in the United States De- 
partment of Labor. To advise the Apprentice 
Training Service there is the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship which is the na- 
tional policy-making body on all major mat- 
ters relating to apprenticeship. 

Then, under the GI bill of rights; Congress 
has provided monthly subsistence allowances 
for the benefit of veterans who want to train 
for a skilled trade, but cannot afford to do 
so without financial aid. These Government 
benefits, which amount to $65 a month to a 
veteran without dependents, and $90 a month 
to a veteran with dependents, are in addi- 
tion to the wages he receives from his em- 
ployment while he is serving his apprentice- 
ship. The total amount a veteran receives 
each month, including his apprentice wage 
and Government payment, however, will not 
at any time exceed the monthly wages paid 
a journeyman in the same trade. 

To further the national program, manage- 
ment and labor are working together on 
joint apprenticeship committees. These 
committees, which are equaily representative 
of employers and workers in plants and com- 
munities throughout the United States, are 
being assisted by field representatives of the 
Apprentice Training Service. Fortunately, 
more than half of our States have had the 
foresight to establish their own State appren- 
ticeship agency, and these State agencies are 
playing an important part in promoting ap- 
prenticeship. 

Mr. Tutty. What further steps do you rec- 
ommend, Congressman McCormack? 

Mr. McCormack. There are 12 fundamental 
points, general in scope, which I propose as 
the basis for every apprenticeship program, 

First. Individual ipprenticeship programs 
should be established in each trade for each 


locality. These programs should be formu- 
lated by representatives of management 
sitting in with the representatives of 


emp!oyees 

Second. Each program should contain a 
predetermined schecule of work experiences 
in the trade, and should state the minimum 
number of hours required for training in 
each major part. 

Third. Each program should show the total 
number of hours necessary to qualify the 
veteran aS a journeyman in a particular 
trade. 

Fourth. Each program should contain a 
progressively increasing wage schedule for 
the entire apprenticeship period. 

Fifth. There should be a ceiling as to the 
number of veterans to be indentured at any 
one time. 

Sixth. Approximately 150 hours per year 
should be allowed for related classroom 
instruction, 

Seventh. Adequate records should be kept 
to show the progress being made. 


Eighth. There should be a supervisor of 
apprentices for each program. 

Ninth. A written agreement should be 
signed by the employer and the veteran, 
coverning the terms and conditions of the 
apprenticeship. 

Tenth. Each program and written agree- 
ment should be recorded with the State ap- 
prenticeship agencies, or, in the absence of 
a State agency, with the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship. 

Eleventh. A certificate should be given those 
who have satisfactorily completed their ap- 
prenticeship. 

Twelfth. Each program should provide for 
the issuance of the necessary tools. 

Mr. TuLLY. You mentioned a need for work 
experience schedules, Congresman. Will you 
explain what that means? 

Mr. McCormack. In planning a program, 
measures must be taken to assure the veteran 
that he will receive the all-around skills of 
the trade. A job analysis of the trade in 
each plant or community should be made. 
The things a qualified journeyman must 
know should be listed, and the machines, 
tools, and equipment used, and the operations 
performed should be set forth. The minimum 
time spent in training on each operation 
should be stated in hours. Thus the vet- 
eran, at any time during his training, can 
check on the progress he is making. It is 
also important to fix the total time required 
for serving an apprenticeship. Some trades 
require 8,000 hours of “learning on the job.” 
Based on an estimated 2,000 work-hours a 
year, that would mean an apprenticeship 
of 4 years. The veteran should know that. 

The increasing wage scales I mentioned 
will keep up the apprentice’s interest in his 
work, and maintain his morale. He starts 
as an unskilled worker, and his wages in- 
crease with his knowledge. 

Mr. TULLY. Why should there be a ceiling 
on the number of apprentices in any one 
trade? 

Mr. McCormack. Everything possible should 
be done to guarantee the veteran an oppor- 
tunity of continuous employment at fair 
wages in his trade. We must be careful to 
avoid having too many veterans learning the 
same job or trade at the same time. If we 
are foresighted now, we shall avoid one pos- 
sible source of unemployment later on. Sup- 
ply and demand should be studied, and the 
veteran advised about existing employment 
conditions in each trade. 

Mr. TULLY. What is the employer’s attitude 
toward bona fide apprenticeship? 

Mr. MCCorMackK. Every employer welcomes 
the veteran into an apprenticeship training 
program because with a bona-fide program, 
the apprentice is a producer from the day he 
starts working. In other words, the veteran 
serving an apprenticeship works and learns 
as he earns. With proper guidance and re- 
lated classroom instruction he advances 
rapidly in his knowledge, which readily re- 
flects in increased production. 

Mr. TuLLy. This whole program you have 
described sounds like a very important one, 
Congressman McCorMAck. 

Mr. McCormack. Apprenticeship is the first 
line of defense and protection of this Nation. 
In the dark days of 1941-43 it was to the 
skilled worker that America turned to pro- 
duce the weapons that turned the enemy 
back from our shores. The lessons of those 
days should not be forgotten; we should never 
again be caught with such a woeful lack of 
skilled artisans. 

Apprenticeship is the time-tested means of 
replenishing America’s reservoir of skilled 
workers. It provides the logical, sensible sys- 
tem for the replacement of those craftsmen 
who by reason of injuries, death, and old- 
age retirement withdraw from the labor 
force. 

Apprenticeship will play an ever-increasing 
part in maintaining our industrial strength 
and high standards of production. Let labor, 
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management, and Government cooperate in 
the continued development of a sound and 
everlasting program of apprenticeship for 
the future prosperity of the Nation and for 
the development of our veterans into men of 
responsibility and good citizenship. We must 
look to them to carry on the great tradition 
of sound leadership in American industry, 
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HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include addresses delivered at the Na- 
tional Garden Conference held March 26, 
27, and 28, 1946, in Washington, D. C. 

In a message read before the confer- 
ence President Truman said: 


To the National Garden Conference: 

It is heartening to know that you are meet- 
ing today to remobilize the Nation’s victory 
gardeners so that additional food will be 
produced, thereby making other foods avail- 
able for hunger relief. Cooperation of Fed- 
eral, State, and local groups made a winning 
team for home-garden production in the war 
years. I am gratified to see you continuing 
this teamwork. 

During war years home gardens contrib- 
uted liberally to our national food supply. 
They helped make it possible for us to eat 
better than before the war and at the same 
time supply the world’s best-fed fighting 
forces and provide essential food supplies to 
our allies. If we had been short of food, it 
might have delayed the war's end. 

The great conflict is over, but this is no 
time to let up—not while hunger stalks the 
world. Food is today the most sought-after 
commodity in the world. Literally millions 
of human beings in Europe and Asia are dy- 
ing or are on the verge of starvation from 
lack of it. Hundreds of millions are suffering 
beyond our. comprehension—suffering from 
hunger, from malnutrition. We who are well 
fed cannot conceive the extent of that 
suffering. 


In opening the conference, Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, said 
in part: 


Everyone in this assembly knows that we 
are facing the most serious international food 
crisis of modern times. At least until the 
next harvest we shall be pressed to the limit 
of our ability to keep enough food supplies 
moving into stricken areas of the world to 
do our part in preventing widespread starva- 
tion. 

At least until the next harvest, we shall 
need to ship every bit of food we can spare. 
And we can expect a continuation of the need 
for relief feeding in 1947. It will take another 
growing and harvest season to build up our 
own reserves again. Poor growing weather 
and poor crops abroad would result in con- 
tinued urgent need abroad, just as bad 
weather here would cause food shortages in 
this country. We must prepare for all our 
needs and we must plan on producing consid- 
erable quantivies above those needs, to pro- 
vide a margin for safety. Those 18,500,000 
gardens were one of the big reasons why we 
were able to eat more and eat better during 
the war in spite of huge shipments to our 
armed forces and to our allies. During the 
war, as much as 40 percent of our fresh veg- 











etable supply came from victory gardens. 
That was an amazing achievement. 

We are now challenged to help win this 
global war against hunger. Hungry people 
make poor disciples of democracy. Food is 
still one of the most vital weapons in securing 
a lasting and stable peace. Growing more 
home gardens is one way to help. Every 
pound of food eaten fresh from the garden, or 
preserved for use next winter, will release an 
equivalent amount of food to be shipped to 
the starving millions. 

I hope that at this meeting you will give 
attention to our own future needs. As a 
Nation, we can still do much in improving 
our health by eating more of the nutritious 
foods from our gardens. But we can also 
make life so much richer for many millions of 
our people if we can encourage them to im- 
prove their home grounds, their parks, their 
cities, and the roads surrounding them. 

Through your efforts we can keep organized 
this great army of victory gardeners who 
during the war learned the art of gardening. 

I think the President, the famine emer- 
eency co™mittee, and the Department of 
Acriculture have awakened everyone to the 
fact that, as far as the food situation is con- 
cerned, the pressure is not off. The pressure 
is greater now than ever. There are more 
people looking to us for food than ever be- 
fore. There is more need for victory gardens 
in this first year of peace than there was in 
any year of the war. The war against famine 
is just reaching the stage of a decisive battle. 
If we lose this war we will jeopardize all that 
we gained on the battlefields. 

There is no question that gardens tend to 
improve eating habits by increasing con- 
sumption of vegetables. This benefits com- 
mercial producers and canners directly—and 
it means a healthier, better-balanced diet 
for our people. I believe, for example, that 
the rapid rise in the popularity of tomatoes 
and increased consumption of commercial 
vegetables during recent years may be 
credited to a large extent to their widespread 
promotion through home gardening. 

This conference will, I believe, assure the 
success of this year’s victory garden cam- 
paign. I hope it will lay the foundation for 
a continuing garden program that will give 
every family in America an opportunity to 
enjoy a richer life through the recreation, the 
security, and the general community im- 
provement that more attractive grounds and 
gardens provide. I hope that through your 
planning and the program you develop here, 
America will be on its way to become a Nation 
of gardeners—a Nation in which every plot of 
good ground adds something to the beauty 
of our surroundings and the health of our 
people. 


In the course of the conference Hon. 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, said in part: 


I hope there will always be victory gardens. 
The only sad thing about the end of the war 
was the fact that the pressure was off victory 
gardens. Every victory gardener felt that he 
was really contributing something to the 
good of humanity, and when the pressure was 
off, the urgency was off, it made me a little 
sad to see some of the victory gardeners were 
not going to put in gardens this year. But 
we discovered very unfortunately a few 
months ago that lots of things have gone 
wrong with the world food situation. It is 
amazing how many things suddenly piled on 
top of us. It never rains but it pours. 

There has been some word passed around 
quietly that the situation in Europe is not 
as serious as we have been led to believe. 
When that has been put to people in UNRRA 
and those closer to the situation perhaps, the 
word comes that the tapering off of the num- 
ber of calories available is now coming in a 
truly serious way and probably there will be 
more people hungry in me world during the 
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next 3 months than there ever have been in 
any other 3 months of the world’s history. 

I think it is a marvelous thing that the 
victory gardeners are preparing to help. I 
think they have perhaps more reason to work 
this year than they did in any of the pre- 
ceding years. If every victory gardener by 
his activity can release an extra thousand 
calories a day from his family for a 3-month 
period by reason of the garden, that would 
make a tremendous difference. It might 
make a difference, I would say, of more than 
@ million lives. So I hope we will go at our 
work with the utmost vigor. 

I don’t have any message really except to 
urge you to do your best this year and to 
keep it up next year. You know we could 
have a really serious food situation this year 
if there were a drought in the Corn Belt. An 
awful lot depends on the weather. It could 
be very necessary next year to have a victory 
garden, but 2 or 3 years from now it won't 
be necessary to have a victory garden. I hope 
we still have them after the necessity has 
passed because it is good for our psychic 
health, even better than for our physical 
health. 


In addressing the conference, Hon. 
John W. Snyder, Director, War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, in the course of 
his remarks, said: 


My interest in a national gardening pro- 
gram at this particular time ‘is most inten- 
sive. A successful garden program during 
the next year will make our job of recon- 
version easier and will expedite our return to 
full peacetime economy. 

It seems to me that a national gardening 
program is made to order for these 3,000,000 
who are now unemployed. A long-time pro- 
gram of home and community improvement 
means more jobs. The result of this type of 
work is a continuing increase in the attrac- 
tiveness of our parks, highways, towns, cities, 
and farms. It is a good productive invest- 
ment that will help to stabilize our real-es- 
tate values and assist in preventing blighted 
areas in our cities and towns. 

I might point cut here that gardening !s 
practically the only way in which at least 
half the families in America can help pro- 
duce—with the materials at hand—one of the 
raw materials that is most sorely needed in 
these critical days—food. 

Finally, I should like to point out the re- 
lationship between a successful gardening 
program in these critical times and the war 
against inflation, which still goes on. The 
main reason for high prices may still be 
found in the old law of supply and demand. 
Nowhere does that law work with more deadly 
certainty than in the food market. Since 
food is one of the most important items in 
our national budget, the effect of supply and 
demand on the price of food is one of the 
major concerns of us who are trying to pre- 
vent a postwar skyrocketing of prices. 

One of the easiest, quickest, and fairest 
ways to prevent inflation of food prices out of 
all reason is to supplement the civilian supply 
with home-grown foods—as much home- 
grown produce as we can raise this year. 

They are all helping keep the cost of liv- 
ing down, not only for themselves but also 
for those who cannot grow their own and 
must depend upon commercial supplies. 
Anything that adds to the supply of food 
helps keep consumer prices down. Anything 
that reduces demand for food also helps keep 
consumer prices down. A national garden 
program does both. And to anyone who is 
worried that there may not be a demand for 
all that farmers will produce this year, I 
think we can say that it looks like the world 
will need every pound of food we can pro- 
duce and then some. 

I have not dwelled upon some of the other 
pressing reasons for a vigorous garden cam- 
paign because others have talked about the 
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famine situation and the moral reasons, the 
military reasons, and the economic reasons 
why we must make every possible effort to 
slow down the rate of starvation in the less 
fortunate countries. I endorse what the 
President, Secretary Anderson, and the other 
distinguished leaders have said to you about 
the need for an all-out attack on 
problem. 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of the Selective Service System, said: 


About 5,000,000 Americans, when exam- 
ined for the draft, were not able to pass the 
physical standards set up by the armed 
forces. Of the 15,000,000 who were accepted, 
millions had something wrong with them. 
For example, about 98 percent had defects in 
their teeth. * * * We have estimated 
that, while only 3 or 4 percent of the diffi- 
culties were due wholly to nutritional causes, 
40 percent were caused by things that had 
their roots in either something the men ate 
or failed to eat. The fact that many of these 
people had enough to eat did not make them 
properly fed. * * * The highest rejection 
rate was due to mental disease. Mental dis- 
ease has a connection with gardening, both 
through eating habits and working hab- 
its. * * * It is my firm belief that, if the 
hundreds, thousands, and millions of people 
who are psychotic, neurotic, and emotionally 
immature, could get back to working with 
the soil, they would develop stability. If 
they work hard physically, there will not be 
much trouble in getting them to eat what 
they ought to eat. Here is an opportunity 
to try to turn back the tendency of people to 
run away from the physical. Mental health 
can be combined with producing something 
to eat. * * * We learned from the draft 
that many young men do not eat enough 
and many do not eat the right kind of food. 
We also learned that many did not do the 
right kind of work often enough. Gardening 
will provide both food and the right kind 
of work. 


this 


Hon. Chester C. Davis, chairman of the 
Famine Emergency Committee, said: 


The greatest concern of the Famine Emer- 
gency Committee at this time is * * * to 
make sure that enough food is produced and 
saved to meet our goals for foreign relief 
and to exceed them if possible. 

But there will be some shortages. Besides 
the shortage of wheat there will be a shortage 
of fats and oils. * * * There may be 
shortages of canned foods next fall and 
winter. * * * And so long as consumer 
demand continues to take about everything 
the market offers, it is possible that other 
shortages may develop in particular locali- 
ties of crops. * * * 

This year we shall need millions of gar- 
dens—millions of back-yard food producers. 
Gardens in 1946 will help us conserve wheat 
by giving our families extra vegetables to 
make up for less bread and cereal. * * * 
Potatoes, for example, can substitute for 
bread in many ways. Gardens will provide 
a cushion against shortages which may de- 
velop here and there in the critical months. 
Gardens will enable many more people to 
can and preserve foods, making it possible 
for them to donate more to collection cam- 
paigns for foreign relief. Gardens, in short, 
will help us meet our goals for export and 
protect us against shortages at home. * * * 

We are assured, by reports reaching us from 
all over the world, that the people of the 
famine-stricken areas are doing everything 
in their power to get back into full-scale 
production. 

I want you to see the national garden pro- 
gram this year as I see it, in relation to the 
general campaign against famine that is be- 
ing fought on many fronts Our pressing 
need is to get sufficient quantities of food 
into the regions of the world where it is 
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needed to save lives—and to get it there in 
time. 

Victory gardens will make it possible to 
conserve more food and to produce more food 
in 1946. The more gardens there are, the 
more food we can send abroad-—the more 
lives we can save. 


Hon. Wilson W. Wyatt, Administrator, 
National Housing Agency, said, in part: 


You who have read the report I made to the 
President on the veterans’ emergency housing 
program know that we have set as the goal 
we must meet the largest building program 
this Nation has ever known. 

We all know that we must do more than 
just provide the veteran with a floor, four 
walls, and a roof. That doesn’t make a home. 
He wants a design of house that appeals to 
him; he wants comfortable, attractive fur- 
nishings inside it and he wants a pleasant 
yard around his home. 

Most every veteran will want a place where 
he and his wife can grow flowers and shrubs 
and many will want enough ground to grow 
vegetables as well. 

You know as well as I do the importance of 
elbow room around a man’s home, of space 
to relax—to build an “outdoor living room.” 
You know as well as I do the benefits which 
accrue to a community from such types of 
housing—how the cost of crime and disease 
that festers in city slum jungles is cut down 
by sunshine and fresh air and the other 
things that make a better environment. 

All this leads me back to what I started 
earlier—that the community is one of the 
keystones of our program. It is the com- 
munity which can plan so that the veterans’ 
homes can be built on attractive lots, so that 
group housing and slum-clearance housing 
can be set up on attractively landscaped 
grounds. 

But I want all of you here to know that I 
think as you do—that four bare walls and a 
plot of ground are not enough. I want to 
set our sights high—to achieve better homes 
and better living for Americans than any 
nation has ever known before. 


Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, chairman 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, in discussing the im- 
portance of vegetables and fruits in 
meeting nutrition needs, said: 


Food was one of the decisive factors in the 
First World War. It was of even greater im- 
portance in the Second World War. When 
food was needed during the war in greater 
quantities than we had ever produced before, 
our farmers and gardeners rose to the occa- 
sion. We produced enough food for our allies 
and we fed our armed forces and our people 
better than they had ever been fed before. 
Food meant victory to ourselves and our 
allies, and we spared no pains to produce it 
in abundance. Food also meant health to 
ur people. 

My task is to speak of the importance of 
vegetables and fruits in meeting nutrition 
needs. These rank high among the protec- 
tive foods. Our appreciation of the nutri- 
tional value of vegetables and fruits is some- 
thing relatively new. 

Increased consumption of vegetables and 
fruits would greatly improve the American 
diet and it would help to overcome its most 
common deficiencies. Vegetables and fruits 
taken as a group, states Dr. Sherman, may be 
ranked next after grain products and milk in 
importance as constituents of an economical 
and well-balanced diet. Increasing use of 
vegetables and fruit seems to improve the 
food value of the diet at every point at which 
the American dietary is likely to need im- 
provement. 

The protective foods, among which vege- 
tables and fruits are high, will do more for 
the women of America than all the beauty 





shops, and unlike the beauty shops, men and 
boys are also admitted to their benefits. 

So, in addition to all the other advantages 
which home gardeners enjoy, they can have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
helping to build the foundations of a more 
peaceful world. 

This may sound like a fanciful account of 
the benefits of home gardens, but I can as- 
sure you that it is based on fact. Nothing 
was more surprising to the old student of 
nutrition than the discovery that vegetables 
and fruits have great nutritive value. This 
discovery has been amply confirmed in prac- 
tice. Clear eyes, good complexions, sound 
gums, good digestion, and proper elimination 
are some of the rewards of the home gardener. 
His best reward will be the knowledge that 
by saving food for shipment abroad he is an 
active partner in man’s most ambitious un- 


dertaking—building a solid foundation for 
world unity. 


Mr. Speaker, the attention of the coun- 
try has been repeatedly called to the suc- 
cess of home-food production carried on 
by the victory gardeners of the Nation. 
It has been estimated that nearly 50,- 
000,000 people worked in victory gardens, 
producing approximately 40 percent oi 
the fresh vegetables consumed in the 
United States during the war. 

These millions of experienced garden- 
ers will continue their volunteer training 
and will constitute a great reserve food 
army which can be called upon when- 
ever critical need arises. The present 
world famine emergency is an example 
of such an emergency, and the Famine 
Emergency Committee is to be com- 
mended on making the victory-garden 
program one of the important and essen- 
tial parts of the famine-relief program. 

When food supplies are once more back 
to normal, many of these gardeners, still 
enjoying the benefit of healthful relaxa- 
tion and exercise from working in the 
soil, will turn to other phases of garden- 
ing in improvement of homes and com- 
munities, and all will retain the expe- 
rience gained in their volunteer training, 
ready to meet any food emergency which 
may arise. 

In order to succeed, great national 
movements such as the victory-garden 
program) must be fundamentally sound. 
They require careful planning, energetic 
execution, and the fullest cooperation of 
many public and private agencies. But 
there must always be leadership. There 
must always be men responsible for the 
plannir.¢ and successful direction of such 
programs. We have here a notable in- 
stance of such leadership in Director 
Paul C. Stark, who presided at this con- 
ference. Mr. Stark’s appointment as Di- 
rector of the National Garden Program 
by Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
was announced in February 1946 by 
President Truman, who took advantage 
of the occasion to urge an all-out effort 
by victory gardeners. 

Mr. Stark has for many years taken a 
leading part in national garden and agri- 
cultural affairs. Shortly after Pearl] Har- 
bor, he helped to organize and served as 
president of the National Victory Gar- 
den Institute, a nonprofit service organi- 
zation, which mobilized industry behind 
the victory-garden program, and as 
vice chairman of the Government’s Gar- 
den Advisory Committee during the war. 

The National Garden Conference 
called by Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
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son was a remarkable demonstration of 
volunteer team work and cooperation by 
all phases of American life. This jn- 
spiring coordination in a mighty home 
food-production program by the forces 
of agriculture, labor, industry, youth, and 
women’s organizations, scientific groups, 
Government leaders, and many others, 
will go far in helping to win the war 
against world starvation. 





A National Air Policy Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, 
American air power was a controlling 
factor in the defeat of fascism. To ac- 
quire this power, tremendous technical 
advances were made in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Many lessons were, or should 
be, learned from the war effort. Not 
least among these is the high rate of 
technical obsolescence and the need for 
continuous scientific research of the 
highest quality to maintain up-to-date 
aviation. This, in turn, requires an 
alert, vigorous, and flourishing aircraft 
industry. 

It may be a surprise to some Ameri- 
cans to learn that the war ended without 
any basically new plane conceived after 
Pearl Harbor being used in combat. The 
same is generally true of many basic 
ideas, and already some of these later 
ideas are in the discard—outmoded by 
amazing new discoveries. Here the Ger- 
mans had the edge on us. In the clos- 
ing days of the war the Germans made 
a desperate ettempt to turn the tide of 
defeat by employing new terrible weap- 
ons. It is now generally acknowledged 
that, had the Germans been granted a 
few months more mass-production time, 
the decision might have been delayed for 
months, if not for years. 

The course of science is too swift to 
allow public policy to drift idly behind. 
Almost a year has gone by since VE-day, 
and we still lack a national air policy 
that will draw upon the lessons of war 
and insure uninterrupted research and 
development.. Disposal of war-built air- 
craft plants is hedged around with un- 
certainties, indecision and delay. Plans 
announced by the Army Air Forces for 
future air power cannot be pursued in 
isolation. The aircraft industry must 
know what role it will be called upon to 
play in the peacetime economy. 

More than a dozen individual reports 
and studies have been issued in the past 
12 months dealing with various essential 
phases of our air-power problems, yet no 
steps have been taken to integrate these 
reports and documents into a single, 
binding policy. 

The need for such a policy was par- 
ticularly impressed upon me during 
hearings conducted by the aviation sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee to 





























Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
eram. Our investigations clearly re- 
vealed an absence of policy, and uncer- 
tainty as to the future of our air power. 

It is because of these conditions that I 
have introduced a bill, S. 1639, which 
would create a National Air Policy Board 
of prominent citizens designated by the 
President, to sit for a stated period and 
chart the future course of American air- 
power development. This board would 
be obliged to report its recommendations 
to Congress within 3 months. I am 
hopeful that hearings will be held on S. 
1639 early in May. 

I believe the Senate would be inter- 
ested in what the New York Times had to 
say editorially on this bill in the issue of 
Sunday, March 24. I ask permission to 
have this editorial printed in the Recorp 
together with a column devoted to the 
bill by Gill Robb Wilson, columnist for 
the New York Herald Tribune, the Los 
Angeles News, Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
cram, and other papers. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of March 24, 1946} 
Over-ALL AIR POLICY 


At long last there now appears to be a 
good prospect that a National Air Policy 
Board may be created to perform for 1946 a 
function, modified to meet present condi- 
tions, like that so admirably performed by 
the Morrow Board in 1925. Creation of such 
a board has been advocated by the most 
responsible elements in aviation. It would be 
welcome, provided, of course, that its per- 

nnel is of the high caliber demanded by 
the industry, the armed services, and the 
agencies of research, both public and private. 
There have been in recent months some en- 
couraging piecemeal actions with regard to 
the growingly important realm of the air, 
and some good developments, notably the 
courageous anticipation of expanding busi- 

s, evidenced by very large commitments 
for new equipment by the air transport in- 

ustry. We have lacked, however, any 
thoroughgoing investigation of the methods 
by which a strong aircraft industry can be 
kept in being, of a sensible apprais<1 of our 
needs for peacetime air forces, and of the re- 

tionships of various avenues of research to- 
ird each other and toward the over-all pic- 
ire of a secure and progressive future. 

It is encouraging, therefore, that Senator 
MITCHELL, of Washington, should have intro- 
duced and is about to press before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce in the Senate 
t resolution to create a National Air Policy 
Board to study, as a minimum program, Gov- 
ernment policies needed to stimulate a 
healthy rate of technical progress; coordina- 
tion of military, naval, and other Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with aviation and 
transportation; the size of peacetime air 

ces necessary to the national defense; 
maintenance of balanced and expansible pro- 
ductive capacity in peacetime; and the ex- 
tent, if any, to which wartime expansion 

uld involve conversion of the automobile 
and other related industries. 

The immense acceleration of technical de- 
velopment in the air and the certainty that 
ur primary defense must depend upon air 
and cognate developments argue for the im- 
mediate creation of such a board. If its 
personnel comprised men of the stature of 
Baruch, Knudsen, Dr. Durand, Dr. Compton, 
ior example, it could perform a service of 
great magnitude, not only for our funda- 
mental security but for a true realization of 
the economic well-being of which rightful 
use of the air gives promise. 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of March 
27, 19468] 
NATIONAL AtR Fouicy Eoarp Is FAvoreD 
(By Gill Rokb Wilson) 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune.” 


The tide of air affairs in the United States 
is now at such a fiood, and the instrument to 
harness the tide available is a Senate pro- 
posal, bill S. 1629, entitled: “A bill to amend 
the Transportation Act of 1940, so as to es- 
tablish a Nationa] Air Policy Board, and for 
other purposes.” 

Hearings on 8. 1639 are expected to begin in 
May, before a strong subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 
Membership of the subcommittee includes 
Senators HucH B. MrrcHeLt, Democrat, of 
Washington, chairman; ErNest W. McFar- 
LAND, Democrat, of Arizona; BrrEN McMAHON, 
Democrat, of Connecticut; JAMes W. Hurr- 
MAN, Democrat, of Ohio; CLypE M. REeEp, Re- 
publican, of Kansas; ALBERT W. Hawkes, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, anid Homer E. CApPE- 
HART, Republican, of Indiana. 


MITCHELL BILL 


S. 1639, more familiarly called the Mitchell 
bill, would create a National Air Policy Board 
of nine members appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. The board, re- 
quired to report within 3 months, would be 
directed to study the following subjects: 

1. Government policies to stimulate a 
healthy rate of technical progress in air trans- 
portation. 

2. Coordination and organization of Army, 
Navy, and Government agencies concerned 
with aviation and transportation. 

3. Size of peacetime Air Forces necessary to 
national security. 

4. Maintenance of a properly balanced and 
expansible peacetime aviation industry. 

5. The extent to which wartime expansion 
plans should rely on peacetime aircraft pro- 
duction companies, and the extent to which 
such expansion should depend upon conver- 
sion of automotive and other nonaviation 
industries. 

6. The problem of converting the aircraft 
industry from a war to peaceful basis in such 
a manner that an industry adequate to meet 
civil and defense needs should be preserved. 

7. Effective peacetime utilization of war- 
developed aids and modes of transportation. 

8. Preservation, coordination, and strength- 
ening of a national transportation system in 
all elements, whether of land, sea, or air. 


SUCCESSOR TO MORROW BOARD 


In effect, the suggested National Air Policy 
Board would amount to a resurrection of the 
Morrow board which, appointed by President 
Coolidge in September 1925, reported on No- 
vember 30 of that year and by its recommen- 
dations marked a turning point in the his- 
tory of American aviation. Immediately 
after the Morrow board report came the Air 
Commerce Act of June 1926; the Navy 5- 
year air program, also passed in June 1926, 
and the Army 5-year program (Air Corps 
Act), passed in July 1926. 

Between the end of World War I and the 
appointment of the Morrow board in 1925 
no fewer than 24 separate aviation investi- 
gations and reports had been made, but the 
Nation secured no action until the board 
took all previous investigations and projected 
them into an objective pattern. 

A similar opportunity currently exists. 
Available to a presently established National 
Air Policy Board would be the following 
among many investigations and reports: 

1. The Spaatz plan of airpower reorganiza- 
tion. 

2. The final report of General Arnold. 

3. The final report of Admiral King. 

4. The report of the Chief of Staff to the 
Secretary of War. 
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5. The report of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee. 

6. The National Planning Association's rec- 
ommendations on national aviation policy. 

7. The testimony before the Mead commit- 
tee. 

8. The testimony before the Senate Atomic 
Committee. 

9. The testimony before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

10. The testimony submitted to the joint 
hearings on proposed national research foun- 
dation legislation. 

11. Testimony before the House Select Com- 
mittee on Postwar Military Policy. 

12. Testimony before the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

All of this material is of extreme value if 
now taken and used to create a national 
aviation policy Otherwise the tonnage of 
evidence on file is but an accumulation of 
disregarded experience. As can be realized, 
many agencies of Government are involved 
in the question of American air power, and 
each naturally looks at the problem from 
its own vantage point. The result is con- 
fusion in spite of the integrity of each agency 
in its particular field of interest. Another 
Morrow board could coordinate all angles and 
give the Nation surcease from this vexatious 
situation. 





Ruins of Glue Factory Useless as Surplus 
Ovtlet 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following news article 
by John L. Edwards from the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette: 

Ruins oF GLvE FAcToRY USELESS AS SURPLUS 
OvutTLET—District STucK BY RFC 
AS Goops RUST OR MOLD IN 
PLANT 





(By John L. Edwards) 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
apparently planned last year to give Pitts- 
burgh a fair deal in surplus property and i 
bought an abandoned glue f 


dale for a surplus warehou 

The price, according to county 
was $150,000 cash Federal fund: 

But the only good—if you care ( 
that—that ever came of the plan wv 
$95,000 profit George O. Ragner, a Pi yu 
contractor, made in selling the glue 
to the RFC. 

Ragner, deed registrations reveal, bought 
the 32-acre property and its dilapidat 
buildings on July 14, 1943, for $55,000 
sold it to the RFC on May 14, 1945 
$150,000. 

BUILDINGS IN RUINS 

The property had previously cl 
hands for $52,500 and was originally sold b 
the American Glue Co. for $52,000 

When Congressman JAMES G. FULTON in- 


spected the sprawling buildings of the fac- 


tory yesterday they were literally in ruins, 
It was abandoned in 1932 by the glue com- 
pany. 

Floors are littered with tangled debris and 
portions of the roof that have caved i 
There are gaping holes in the \ d 
windows and doors used to be, with sills and 


frames rotted and dangling. 
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The place is pitted with deep wells that 
once served as glue vats and are now full 
of dirty water. 

The acres between the buildings and the 
property’s 900-foot river front are being used 
as an ash dump by the Pennsylvania Power 
Co.’s new Springdale electric power station. 


SURPLUS IN ASH DUMP 


In the middle of the ash dump is a pile of 
surplus property. ‘There are reels of steel 
cable, electric cable, parts for pOwer cranes, 
and a steam shovel, all exposed to the 
weather. 

A small southwest wing is the only imme- 
diately usable part of the factory. Two 
watchmen keep guard here over a miscella- 
neous stock of surplus items. They include 
boxes of paper drinking cups, safety helmets, 
crated oil stoves, welding machines, machine 
tools, stepladders, pipe valves, reels of electric 
cable, toilet bowls, and piles of crates and 
boxes with the contents unidentified. 

Two overseas shipping crates for bulldozers 
stand outside the door of the wing. The 
bulldozers are gone now, but the watchmen 
said they were uncrated and left uncovered 
from the weather all winter. 


REHABILITATION BID $263,000 


The RFC reportediy had architects and 
contractors working all last summer on 
plans to renovate the buildings and paid 
$17,000 to have the machine shop and boiler 
room knocked down. 

The lowest bid to turn the place into a 
warehouse was reported to be $263,000 by a 
Pittsburgh contractor. 

And that’s where the project stopped. The 
RFC tacked a few signs on the walls warn- 
ing “No trespassing—$10 fine.” And so the 
building stands. 

The Pittsburgh district, meantime, is the 
only major city in the Nation without a 
Government surplus-property outlet. Dis- 
posal agencies operate elsewnere out of ware- 
houses and Army depots with types of sur- 
plus the industrial Pittsburgh district wants 
and needs but has no opportunity to buy. 

Mr. Fulton said he will report the RFC’s 
$150,000 purchase in Congress today and re- 
new demands that a surplus warehouse be 
established here, in something better than 
the abandoned glue factory, if possible. 





Civil Service Commission Agrees To Study 
Revision of New Job Application 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement made 
by J. H. Leib, national legislative 
director of the Amvets, a letter to Com- 
missioner Flemming and his reply: 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION AGREES TO STUDY 

REVISION OF NEW JOB APPLICATION 
(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
American Veterans of World War IT) 

Following strenuous protest by veteran 
groups, the Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced today that it would undertake a 
study of the usefulness of its newly 
inaugurated job application known as form 
57—which features a question on military 
rank. 

Announcement of this questionnaire was 
immediately denounced by Amvets and other 


veteran organizations, as being favorable to 
officers but discriminatory to GI’s who might 
seek Government employment. Charges 
were made that the agencies were attempt- 
ing to carry the caste system over into 
civilian life. The civil service contention 
that the rank system has been helpful in 
passing on disability claims is difficult to 
understand in view of the fact that claims 
for such benefits are made out on separate 
applications. 

Last Friday an Amvet representative called 
upon Commissioner Flemming, of the Civil 
Service Commission in an effort to iron out 
the difficulties that caused the controversy. 
As a result of that conference Amvets Was 
invited to make its recommendations in writ- 
ing. Here is our communication to the Civil 
Service Commission and their immediate re- 
ply: 

COMMISSIONER, 
Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak COMMISSIONER FLEMMING: With ref- 
erence to meeting, March 29, 1946, our repre- 
sentative, Miss Dorothy Thomson, informs 
us you are in accord with deletion of all 
questions involving rank as per section 36. 

Amvets, while appreciative of your accord 
and cooperation, believes it is irrevocably 
necessary for the protection of equal rights 
under the Civil Service Code that subsequent 
questionnaires specifically exclude mention 
of rank and ratings, by so stating. 

In lieu of the use of the previous form, 
which we favor, we advise the deletion of 
rank and serial number from section 36, 
Form 57, and that, in addition, section 16 
be revised to include a footnote directing 
that rank, as such, should not be indicated. 

With the comprehensive realization that 
the Civil Service Commission intrinsically 
advocates democratic principles, we believe 
it wiil desire to institute, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, a form in sympathy with such 
inherent ideals. 

Very sincerely, 
J. H. Les, 
National Legislative Director, Amvets. 


UNITED STATES CIvIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1946. 
Mr. J. H. Lew, 
National Legislative Director, 
American Veterans of World War II, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Leis: Thank you very much for 
your letter of March 30. 

I was very happy to have the opportunity 
of discussing with Miss Thomson, represent- 
ing your orga>ization, the question of the 
information called for in our Form 57, the 
standard application for Federal employ- 
ment. 

As I pointed out in our conversation, the 
information called for in question 36 relative 
to “grade (rank) or rating at time of separa- 
tion”’ and the “serial number” is information 
which the Commission has called for over a 
period of 27 years because it has been found 
to be helpful in passing on claims for dis- 
ability preference. 

As I stated in our conversation, however, 
we are going to make an immediate study to 
determine whether or not this information 
is essential for passing on claims for disabil- 
ity preference. This study will be completed 
in just as short a time as possible. If as a 
result of the study we conclude that the in- 
formation is not essential for passing on 
claims for disability preference, we will revise 
the Form 57 so that the information will no 
longer be called for. 

We have also noted your suggestion in your 
letter of March 30 that question 16 “be re- 
vised to include a footnote directing that 
rank as such should not be indicated.” We 
will give this suggestion very careful con- 
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sideration and will advise you as to our con. 
clusions at a later date. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Commissioner, 





Coalition’s Critics Overlook History 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Coali- 
tion’s Critics Overlook History,” written 
by David Lawrence and published in the 
Washington Star of April 1, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recon, 
as follows: 


COALITION’s CRITICS OVERLOOK HIsToRY~ 
Writer RECALLS PREVIOUS MovES To BALK 
AT Party’s POLIcrIes 


(By David Lawrence) 


Recent criticism of the coalition between 
southern Democrats and Republicans which 
has emanated, curiously enough, from the 
so-called “liberal” cr “progressive” wing of 
the Democratic Party, has had little or no 
effect on the combination idea, and for the 
very good reason that it is in accord with the 
traditions of American politics. 

The so-called liberals of today have over- 
looked entirely the occasions in American 
history when their ancestors formed a coali- 
tion of bipartisan nature. Back in 1911, the 
insurgent movement in the Republican 
Party under the leadership of Senator Dolli- 
ver, of Iowa, Republican, which arose in the 
Middle West, formed a temporary coalition 
with the Democrats to defeat the high-tariff 
proposals of those years. It was a coalition 
of insurgent Republicans which joined with 
the Democrats to defeat “Cannonism” and 
the straitjacket rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The late George Norris, of Ne- 
braska, then a Republican Member of the 
House, led the fight against his own party 
to modify the House rules—a reform of major 
importance in the history of Congress. 

The same George Norris departed from the 
Republican fold again and again to support 
Democratic nominees for the Presidency but 
none of the present-day liberals in the Dem- 
ocratic Party ever rose to suggest that he be 
read out of the party. 


INSINCERITY REVEALED 


The transparent insincerity of suggestions 
that the southern Democrats be read out of 
their party now is revealed when it is re- 
called that the Roosevelt Democrats made 
it a cardinal part of their strategy to wean 
away Republicans. They succeeded in the 
1944 Presidential campaign in persuading 
Senator BatL, of Minnesota, Republican, to 
bolt Dewey. 

The argument seems to be now that it is 
wrong for Democratic Members of Congress 
to exercise their independence of judgment, 
but it is all right for Republicans to do so. 

Another illusion which has been expressed 
from time to time by the so-called liberal 
school is that the party should be bound 
by caucus or conference to the administra- 
tion’s leadership. This concept of party dis- 
cipline has long become outmoded. It is 
due to the fact that a President, though 
theoretically leader of his party, is actually 
today interested in his own reelection re- 








rdless of what effect it has on his party 
following in Congress. 

Rarely has an administration for nearly a 
quarter of a century, whether Republican or 
Democratic, attempted to formulate a party 
program with due regard to the interests of 
the Members of the House or the Senate. 
Under the New Deal, it became the custom 
for the executive branch with its brain trust- 
ers to write bills and bring them to Capitol 
Hill to be passed irrespective of the wishes 

f the individual Members. Again and again, 
the legislators were ignored or their wishes 
disregarded. Senator BarRKLeEy’s resignation 
as party leader of the Senate in 1944 because 
the late President Roosevelt vetoed a tax 
pill against the advice of his own leaders was 
followed immediately by the reelection of 
Mr. BARKLEY by all the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate. This was a show of independence which 
the administration didn’t like, but it was in 
accord with tradition 


CONGRESS REMAINS FREE 


For until the United States merges the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the Gov- 
ernment, as is done under the Canadian or 
British Commonwealth’s parliamentary sys- 
tem, there can be no legitimate domination 
by the President except through the process 
of public opinion. Congress remains as free 
to make party policy as does the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

The reason why the southern Democrats 
have combined on certain issues with the Re- 
publicans is because the Democratic Party 
itself is being undermined by its left wing. 
The anti-left-wing Democrats feel they are as 
much entitled to make party policy as their 
opponents, and there is no reason why south- 
ern or northern Democrats shouldn’t make 
coalitions with the opposite party at will. 

Strangely enough, when the anti-poll-tax 
controversy was up recently, the northern 
Democrats who came from States with large 
Negro constituencies, formed a coalition with 
the Republicans, which was beaten only by 
a filibuster. There is no doubt that such a 
coalition would have commanded a majority 
in the Senate if the measure had been per- 
mitted to come to a vote. So coalitions are 
good or bad depending on which side happens 
to be the beneficiary or the victim of such 
tactics. 

Purges and reading out members from 
either party are not practical under our two- 
party system. Individuals are free to remain 
in or leave the party leadership in Congress 
as they choose, but the voters alone in par- 
ticular areas can say whether they shall be 
punished or applauded for so doing. 
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Extending the Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Extending the Draft,” from 
the State, of Columbia, S. C. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXTENDING THE DRAFT 


There is considerable fight on extension 
of the draft and it is perfectly natural that 
there should be. The principal concern 
comes from parents of 18-year-olds, and for 
them we have sympathy. During the war 
we raised our voice more than once in be- 
half of these very young inductees and after 
the war urged that they be given considera- 
tion in discharge—that instead of reducing 
all the time from the top of the age bracket 
that attention be given to the other end. 
And we still think it would be well to up the 
minimum age. But there are two questions: 
(1) The age brackets of the peacetime draft 
and (2) whether there shall be a continuance 
of the draft after July 1 of this year. And 
it is the latter phase of selective service that 
we wish to deal with particularly today. 

If the draft ceases July 1, then there will 
be replacements for the men now in service 
only as they come through the volunteer 
system.’ Which means that men now in 
service, and those youngsters who will be 
drafted between now and July 1, will have to 
stay in the service and do the job until there 
are sufficient volunteers to relieve them. And 
that could be a long time. 

On the other hand, the pending draft leg- 
islation, which would extend selective serv- 
ice, provides that no inductee shall serve more 
than 18 months, creating a relief system that 
would give no boy or man more than a year 
and a half of duty unless he sought longer 
service, which no doubt some would. 

We think some of those opposing prolon- 
gation of the draft are overlooking the fact 











Governors whose terms expire 


Senators whose terms expire 





Chauncey Sparks (Democrat) | 
Sidney P. Osborn (Democrat) - .-.-...- 
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that those already drafted are due consid- 
eration as well as those whose number has 
not, as yet, turned up. 

The State thinks the present bill in Con- 
gress is fair to those in the services, those 
yet to be drawn and to our country, which, 
in peace, as in war, must be our first con- 
cern. If anything, our demobilization has 
been too rapid. The world has not yet set- 
tled to a full peacetime status and it is not 
fair to men to leave them in handfuls, power- 
less, at points that might become active. 





Schedule for Citizen Participation in 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer for 
the Recorp an important schedule. 

This year 35 seats in the United States 
Senate will be filled by election. Twelve 
are held by Republicans. If 10 others are 
captured, the Republican Party will gain 
control of the Senate. 

In the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, 191 of the 435 seats are held 
by Republicans. The Republican Party 
must win 27 more seats to win a majority 
in the House. 

Thirty-four States will elect gover- 
nors. Eighteen of them are Republican, 
16 are Democrat, as presently held. The 
Republicans will have a majority of gov- 
ernorships if two more can be captured. 

The primaries and conventions to 
nominate candidates for these offices run 
from April into September. (Some 
Southern States have only the Democrat 
primary.) 

All general elections will be held No- 
vember 5, except Maine which votes Sep- 
tember 5. 

The 1946 election calendar follows: 


House seats 


| 
enti | 9 Democratic. 


2 Democratic. 











State Primary dates 
Alabama. .......... MN Oi iste cscnddligelon 
ae gee 
ASIN nin ciel te do... 


Ben T. Laney (Democrat) 





California... June 4! -| Ear! Warren (Republican) -_-.-..--..-- 
Colorado Sept. 10 .| John C. Vivian (Republican) - - . 
Connecticut Convention 3 Raymond E. Baldwin (Republican) - -| 
DeleWatOiis cd chodaceeaae a a I a a li 
Florida. May 7.-..- Sotiate! ia lalla te ailianiantade ables eaten nate inne 
Georgia. Primary not set 3_...| Ellis Arnall (Democrat) -_...........--- 
Idaho__.. Hy ae eee Arnold Williams (Democrat)*_.......- 
nen: <<. 2h Soe PE Oh tk bo ccccbaat ROR ae Steck; nn nnldiethanheceith~ shone 
Indiana §........... BT. cis dhe idhGiabe OS vain al iasebdegin 
LOWE, wcttainandene TR a ste wintiacil Robert D. Blue (Republican) _--. 
eae ee Andrew F. Schoeppel (Republican) -- 
Kentucky.......... tn ocbabeedieene bastecudu 
Fo ae eae TE a re ee ee 


NII oe ictcclanndiie 
Maryland.......... 
Massachusetts__._- 
Michigan__- 
Minnesota___.....- 
Mississippi 


NN SE  dacotaiie eke 
Montana........... 

Nebraska........... POPPERS fadneadadeus 
Nevada... .. Seen Gs Oise okbchn8 
New Hampshire....| Aug. 6.............. 
New Jersey_.....__. Wel Dctenemiscedons 
New Mexico._.....|____. Pld db dttnatechoud 
New York 5_______. OP OE Potten eccin ds 
INorth Carolina May 25 


June 17 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Horace A. Hildreth (Republican) ___--| 
Herbert R. O’Conor (Democrat)... --- 


Re abcaahineiite Maurice J. Tobin (Democrat) -......-- 


Vail Pittman (Democrat)* 





Harry F. Kelly (Republican) __...._-- 
Edward J. Thye (Republican) -......- 


Dwight Griswold (Republican). _...-- | 


Charles M. Dale (Republican)........|.......---.-- 
Walter E. Edge (Republican) .......-- 
John J. Dempsey (Democrat) .._.....- 
Thomas E. Dewey (Republican) .....- 


| James M. Tunnell (Democrat) 


Charles O. Andrews (Democrat 


George L. Radcliffe (Democrat) 
| David I. Walsh (Democrat). 
| Arthur H. Vandenberg (Republican) -- 
Henrik Shipstead (Republican) - 
Theodore G. Bilbo (Democrat) - 
Frank P. Briggs (Democrat)?___...__- 
| Burton K. Wheeler (Democrat) ____- 
| Hugh A. Butler (Republican 
E. P. Carville (Democrat)?.... 
| H. Alexander Smith (Republicar 
Dennis Chavez (Democrat) ___....._. 
James M,. Mead (Democrat) -_...--- 


| 7 Democratic. 


4 Republican. 

6 (4 Democratic, 2 Republicar 

1 Democratic. 

6 Democratic. 

10 Democratic 

2 (1 Democratic, 1 Republicar 

26 (11 Democratic, 15 Republica 
| 11 (2 Democratic, 9 Republican). 
| § Republican. 
| 6 Republican 

9 (8 Democratic, 1 Republican 

8 Democratic. 

3 Republican 

6 (5 Democratic, 1 Republican 

14 (4 Democratic, 10 Repub! 

17 (6 Democratic, 11 Republican). 

9 (2 Democratic, 7 Republican). 

eed 7 Democratic. 

13 (7 Democratic, 6 Repub! 

2 (1 Democratic, 1 Republicar 

4 Republican 

1 Democratic. 

2 Republican 

14 (2 Democratic, 12 Fey 

2 Democratic 

45 (22 Democratic, 22 Fepu n, 1 American 
Lah« 
1 12 Deme C 
























23 (16 Democratic, 7 Republicar 
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State Primary dates | Governors whose terms expire | Senators whose terms expire 
| | oe aa 

North Dakota......| Jume 25............-- | Fred G. Aandahi (Republican) -_-._-- (Mite bY enae Cilepabliens} 2 
Ohio é Bay Fe 5 ose. S | Frank J. Lausche (Democrat)_....--- James W. Huffman (Democrat) 2 
Oklahoma... .-| July 2 | Robert 8; Rear (Dewees). . ok 25-1 a a «ta... 
Oregon . ¥ Maer 87. ccscic Ear! Snell (Republican) ..........---- ao a, e235 tee S35 cae ee 
Pennsylvania cetera Edward Martin (Republican) __-....-- Joseph F. Guffey (Democrat) _.-.-- 
Rhode Island Convention 1. Howard McGrath (Democrat) 


South Carolina Primary not set ° 


| Ransome J. Williams (Democrat) 4 
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...--| Peter G. Gerry (Democrat) 





South Dakota..._- | June 4___............/ M. Q. Sharpe (Republican)_-.--...--. oi ics tmcatoaies 
PenDeenOs: cictocund Mum. Ais sc ncce-s Jim Nance McCord (Democrat) -_.--- Kenneth McKellar (Democrat) - - 
le 5 shliaglitetan nl CU Bee Coke R. Stevenson (Democrat) -. Tom Connally (Democrat) -_.....- 
Utah- ‘ .....| July 9 ; ; Abe Murdock (Democrat) __..._- 
Vermont... == arora = Mortimer R. Proetor (Republican Warren R. Austin (Republican) 
Virginia £66. 6 cncncacecds'e [nesses seccmnsihwe cee Harry Flood Byrd (Democrat) __- 
hington Dilly 9 hs iv ei nccianh icndapenndss0n>dalenesddiblas-ee Hugh B. Mitchell (Democrat) ?_- 
est Virginia... Aug. 6....-- De a ee Harley M. Kilgore (Democrat)__..__-- 
W isconsi: Dat Be Walter S. Goodland (Republican).....| Robert M. La Follette, Jr. (Progres- 
| sive) 
ed citi | Lester C. Hunt (Democrat) .-......-.. Joseph C. O’ Mahoney (Democrat) 
Primary dates that were sect for “duration” or for which changes have been proposed. 


lhe 9 Senators who are serving by appointment. 


6 seats will be filled for full terms 






House seats 


-_———_— 


i} Republican. 


_....| 28 (6 Democratic, 17 Republican). 


8 (6 Democratic, 2 Republican). 
4 Republican. : 
..-| 33 (15 Democratic 18 Republican). 


cone | 2 Democratic 
Ae | 6 Democratic. 
.-------| 2 Republican. 
.-.--| 10 (8 Democratic, { Republican) 


21 Democratic 


..--.-| 2 Democratic. 


| 1 Republican 

9 Democratie 

6 (4 Democrstic, 2 Republican). 

6 (5 Democratic, 1 Republican). 

10 (2 Democratic, 7 Republican, 1 Progressiy« 
...-| 1 Republican 


_——_——— 


§ Governors and Senators are nominated by convention and Representatives hy 
primary in New York and Indiana. 


he general election. Out of order, Kentucky and Idaho elect Senators to terms 6 In these delegations are 3 vacancies formerly held by Democrats. New Meyix 
ring in 1949, and North Dakota holds a special election June 25, also primary day Representative at Large has been a continuing vacancy. Those of Pennsylva 
fill the seat held by Senator Young for a term expiring in 1951 Twenty-third and Thirty-third Distriets will be filled by special clections on prin 
rhe party committee fixes the primary or convention date. day. May 21 

Csovernors now servine by successio! 


Heinkel’s Statement to Governor Donnelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Missouri Farmer by F. E. Heinkel: 
HEINXEL’S STATEMENT TO GOVERNOR DONNELLY 


(NoTeE.—You will recall that F. V. Heinkel, 
president of the MFA, was named a mem- 
ber of an Official commission by Gov 
Phil M. Donnelly to study the Tennessee and 
Missouri River Valleys and make recommen- 
dations to the governor on what should be 
done in the Missouri River Basin. The com- 
mission agreed unanimously on a brief re- 
port, with the understanding that each com- 
missioner would be privileged to send the 
governor his own comments. Mr. Heinkel 
has made his report to the governor, but it 
s too long to print in the Missouri Farmer 
It has been printed in pamphlet form and 
is available to any MFA member who writes 
us for a copy. Reproduced herewith are a 
few conclusions of Mr. Heinkel’s that he sent 
to the governor.) 

The Pick-Sloan Flood Control Act of De- 
cember 22, 1944, is a compromise plan which 
is to be administered in Washington by four 
Federal ageticies. This hodge-podge plan is 
not only inadequate to meet the needs of 
the Missouri Valley but, in my estimation, 
it is detrimental to the best interests of the 
people in the State of Missouri, because: 

1. The seven huge reservoirs planned for 
the basin in Missouri will inundate 450,500 

s of Missouri’s best land. Only 388,000 
land will be protected, and 301,000 
acres will not be protected at all. They are 
ntended, according to a report of the Army 
engineers to the War Department (Septem- 
er 30, 1933), “for the primary purpose of 
alleviating flood conditions on the lower 
Mississippi,” and any flood and electric power 
benefits to the Missouri River Basin will be 
“incidental.” The Army engineers themselves 
who are to administer the Pick-Sloan Act in 
this State, admit, therefore, that the State 
of Missouri is to be damaged out of all pro- 
portion to any benefits derived from the com- 
promise plan. 

9 Fr 


acres of 





rmous levees providing a trough for 
issouri River 3,000 feet wide from Sioux 


to Kansas City, and 5,000 feet wide from 
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Kansas City to the river’s mouth, are pro- 
vided for under the Pick-Sloan plan. Set 
back approximately one-half mile from the 
river’s banks on either side, these big levees 
will ruin practically 1 acre for every acre of 
land they will protect. The very plans for 
these big levees are an admission by the 
Army engineers that the big reservoirs will 
not protect the Missouri Valley in this State 
from floods. They are an admission that 
the Army intends to deal with floods here 
in Missouri after the waters have swept 
down into the lowlands. Levees represent 
an age-old, fossilized thinking such as pre- 
vailed when huge levees were constructed 
along the Yellow River in China generations 
ago. Because of siltation, which the Pick- 
Sloan plan does not adequately deal with 
here, the Yellow River now flows between 
two walls—the bottom of the river is now 
higher than the land behind the levees. 
One does not have to be an engineer to 
foresee that the same conditions will one 
day be found in the Missouri River bottoms 

3. While there has been much ado about 
the generation of power at the dams sched- 
uled for Missouri under the Pick-Sloan plan 
and penstocks will reputedly be installed, the 
Army engineers themselves, when the seven 
dams in the basin in Missouri were first pro- 
posed, declared that only secondary power at 
widely separated intervals could be pro- 
duced, and that several power sites would be 
ruined by the dams. Therefore, the Pick- 
Sloan plan, so far as the State of Missouri 
is concerned, offers little promise of allevi- 
ating some of the drudgery around the farm- 
stead and in the homes, and as the sole 
farmer member of the commission I deplore 
this fact because 71.6 percent of the Missouri 
farms are still without this blessing which is 
so commonplace to city dwellers, while at the 
same time under the Pick-Sloan plan the 
power to produce it will be wasted. I sub- 
mit that this is a disgrace to the State of 
Missouri. By the same token private indus- 
try in our State is to be denied the benefits 
of low-cost electric power, and thus under 
the Pick-Sloan plan industrial development 
and greater employment, which spells pros- 
perity, not alone to city and town dwellers 
but to Missouri agriculture, which needs 
better nearby markets, will not be encour- 
aged. This is of the utmost importance be- 
cause, for example, had Missouri enjoyed 
the same low electric rates as are charged by 
TVA, Missourians would have saved $39,000,- 
000 on their $80,000,000 electric bill last year. 

4. Designed primarily for flood control on 
the lower Mississippi, the several reservoirs 
will be filled up during rainy seasons and 
drawn down during dry seasons, whereupon 
huge mud flats with an accompanying stench 
and mosquito habitat will be created. This 


will create a public nuisance and public 
health hazard. For an example, I refer those 
interested to residents of Greenville, Mo., in 
Wayne County, where the Wappapello Dam 
was built on the St. Francis River. The 
Pick-Sloan plan proposes to create a mess for 
our State, and offers to do nothing about it. 

5. Lands condemned for reservoirs over the 
entire State of Missouri by the Pick-Sloan 
plan will cause serious loss in taxes to school 
districts and county and municipal govern- 
ments in at least 17 counties. For, unlike 
TVA and as is proposed under the MVA plan, 
the Pick-Sloan plan makes no provision for 
in lieu of tax payments (except in cases 
where marginal land is rented to farmers, 
which will be negligible). The 17 counties 
that will be most affected are: Chariton, 
Grundy, Bates, Cooper, Daviess, Henry, Hick- 
ory, Livingston, Monroe, Macon, Pulaski, 
Ripley, Stone, Shannon, St. Clair, Taney, and 
Vernon. In addition, the counties located 
adjacent to the Missouri River where the big 
levees are to be constructed will be affected 
more or less. There is no way to reliably 
estimate the damage to our State in this 
respect * * * for towns will be adversely 
affected that are located at some distance 
from the mechanical structures and the in- 
undations. Other property owners elsewhere 
in the State will no doubt be required to 
make up the difference in tax revenue. 

6. Only backhanded and incidental recog- 
nition is given to soil conservation by the 
Pick-Sloan plan, notwithstanding soil erosion 
is costing the State and Nation four times 
more than floods over a period of years, and 
nothwithstanding the Army engineers them- 
selves admit that the huge reservoirs will 
be silted up within 50 years time. The law 
says some soil conservation work shall be 
done by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, but this Department itself does 
not know what is to be required of it, Every 
person conversant with the subject knows 
that floods begin on the uplands where th« 
rain falls and as a farmer I contend that 
the place to begin dealing with floods is on 
the uplands, and not after the uncontrolled 
waters have swept down into the lowlands. 

7. The Pick-Sloan plan gives only lip serv- 
ice to wildlife and recreation. I maintain 
that wildlife and recreation in our State will 
be greatly damaged—the wide fluctuation in 
the water levels of the huge reservoirs will 
be detrimental to fish life, while several of 
Missouri's scenic streams and springs that are 
admired by the Nation will be ruined forever. 

8, Friends of the Pick-Sloan plan and op- 
ponents of the MVA talk a lot about the 
interagency committee. They put it forth 


as a substitute for a Missouri Valley Author- 
ity. Composed of four governors in the Val- 
ley and certain Federal departments, they 














urge that it be given “statutory standing” 
id suggest that it act asa “referee” to settle 
sutes under the Pick-Sloan plan. In the 
first place, it is an admission of the need of a 
Missouri Valley Authority. But in the second 
place it is an absurdity. For, does anyone 
seriously believe that the several Federal 
agencies, such as the Army engineers and the 
Reclamation Bureau, represented on the com- 
mittee will allow themselves to be outvoted? 
And since when has it become wise for men 
to sit on their own board of directors? Gov- 
nors are busy men. They would have to 
ve substitutes of lesser ability to deal with 
1e problems for them by proxy. Moreover, 
he Federal Government cannot, without 
changing its Constitution, permit State gov- 


rnors to decide policies of the Federal Gov- 
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nment. It would be a strange thing, in- 
eed, if a time came when four State gover- 
rs could tell the Army, for example, what 
do and what not to do. And how could 

interagency committee act as a “referee” 
without any power? Webster’s Dictionary 
defines referee as “one to whom anything is 
referred for decision.” It would certainly be 
a radical departure from custom if Congress 
delegated pewers to an agency composed of 
State governors and miscellaneous bureaus 
to decide things for the Army. 

9. No recognition whatever is given by 
the Pick-Sloan plan, unlike that of the MVA 
plan, to research and experimental work 
essary for the development of phosphate 
deposits in the Northwest where lie, unde- 
veloped, 80 percent of the Nation’s known 
phosphate deposits. Missouri farmers now 
use phosphates from Florida and Tennessee, 
and these deposits will be exhausted in 
about 30 years. Missouri farmers must have 
phosphate fertilizers in ever-increasing 
amounts if soil fertility is to be maintained 
and the health of our people who subsist 
upon Missouri's agricultural products is to 
be safeguarded. Every Missourian ought to 
investigate the experiments made at the 
Missouri College of Agriculture which show 
that runoff on a plot of sod was reduced from 
60 percent to 12 percent by the mere ap- 
plication of fertilizer; and the experiments 
which show how essential this plant food is 
to the nutrition of the livestock of our State 
and hence to the people who consume the 
livestock 

The Army engineers have already spent 
$319,000,600 on the Missouri River for navi- 

ation and fiood control. Neither objective 
has been attained, as witness the grandiose 
schemes to promote navigation and flood 
control contemplated by the Pick-Sloan 
plan. On the contrary, the flood situation 
has been aggravated. (As proof, figures re- 
ce 
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sntly released by the Department of Re- 
sources and Development, of the State of 
Misscuri, based upon information obtained 

m the annual reports of the Chief of 
ingineers and the United States Geological 
Survey, indicate that the carrying capacity 
of the channel has been reduced by from 
13 to 41 percent at various points from St. 
Joseph to Hermann.) The river has been 
choked off by an extensive system of dykes 
placed in the river, and the most that can 
be claimed for this enormous expenditure is 
that the river’s banks have been stabilized, 
but even now the pilings are rotting off and 
more trouble lies ahead. 

Notwithstanding this failure, however, the 
Army engineers, under the Pick-Sloan plan 
which they helped to promote, now want an 
additional $700,000,000 for navigation and 
flood control. What assurances do the peo- 
ple have that they will succeed in view of 
their past record? 

As a member of the M'ssouri Commission, 
With the profound responsibility of making 
recommendations on which plan would best 
serve the Missouri River Basin and the people 
thereof in the development of its resources, 
I most earnestly call the attention of all Mis- 
sourians to the fact that under the Pick- 
Sioan plan the State of Missouri will be 
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greatly damaged—damaged out of all pro- 
portion to any benefits derived therefrom. 

I think most of our citizens agree that 
the river’s devastating floods must be con- 
trolled as nearly as possible, and I submit 
that under the tried and proven TVA plan 
this can be donc without so much damage 
to our State. On the contrary, a careful 
study of the Tennessee River Valley makes 
it crystal clear to me that under an inte- 
grated, unified, balanced plan patterned 
after the TVA the resources of the valley 
can be conserved, developed and utilized, 
thereby stimulating the growth of private 
enterprise in the valley, which will spell 
better markets for farm products, jobs for 
thousands of workers, opportunities for pri- 
vate business, both large and small. 

I most vigorously maintain that the Mis- 
souri River should be harnessed -and put to 
work for the people under a plan similar to 
that of TVA, and not merely ve put into a 
strait-jacket at the taxpayers’ expense as is 
proposed by the Pick-Sloan plan. 





Arkansans Want Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SFNATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Ar- 
kansans Want Economy,” written by 
William Johnson and published in the 
Arkansas Democrat of March 31, 1946. 

There being -no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 


ARKANSANS WANT ECONOMY—BALANCING OF 
FEDERAL Bupcetr Urcep By STATE LEADERS; 
VITAL TO WELFARE OF ALL; NATION-WIDE DE- 
MAND MADE 


(By William Johnson) 


A revolt is on in Arkansas, and the coun- 
try over, against the Federal Government 
continuing huge expenditures, greater than 
the enormous total of revenues it is taken 
in. 

The Government contemplates just that 
spendthrift course for 1947. Its 1947 Bud- 
get calls for expenditures of over $35,000,- 
000,000, four times the amount for the last 
previous peacetime year of 1939. 

That staggering outlay would exceed es- 
timated revenues for 1947 by more than 
three and one-half billion dollars—and this 
with Federal taxes imposing a burden on 
our people never dreamed in the wildest 
visions of the prewar New Dealers. 

Only the people, through Congress, can 
halt this perilous spree of public spending. 
If they don’t do it, thoughtful citizens point 
out, they face these grim consequences: 

A still bigger national debt, higher taxes, 
and more bossing, meddling Federal bureauc- 
raty. This would hurt every worker, every 
earner, even to the smallest, who pays no 
direct Federal income tax. 


HIGHER LIVING COSTS 


For heavier taxes on industry and busi- 
ness must be added to the prices of goods 
and services. This would mark up every- 
body’s living costs. Furthermore, severer 
taxing of industry and business would leave 
them less money to expand with, and less 
incentive to expand. So there would be 
fewer jobs. Employment would be harder 
to find. 
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And that evil effect would be increased by 
more Federal bureaucracy to spin its stran- 
gling red tape around private enterprise. 

The people of Arkansas, and of the Nation, 
are aroused to those dangers. They see that 
Federal deficit spending is a rock on which 
everybody's welfare can be wrecked. So a 
demand for balancing the Federal Budget in 
1947, at a lower level of spending, has swept 
over the land. 

With that task done, it is emphasized, we 
can look forward to lower taxes, lighter liv- 
ing costs as industry and business expand, 
and a simpler government in the American 
tradition, not an European-type socialistic 
trough for swarms of needless job holders. 

Spearheading this budget-balancing, econ- 
omy movement is a bipartisan group of Rep- 


resentatives and Senators. They say that 
the threatened 1947 deficit of about three 
and one-half billions can be saved out cf 


items totaling more than billions, which are 
Open to challenge. 


ST .TE DELEGATION APPROVES 

The entire Arkansas delegation in Congress 
has swung behind this drive. And carrying 
it forward the country over is an organiza- 
tion, the Citizens National Committee, which 
grew out of the taxpayer associations in the 
various States, like our own Public Expendi- 
ture Council 

Now let’s have the views of some Arkansas 
leaders on this budget-balancing campaign, 

Praising the State’s congressional delega- 
tion for its unanimous support of the move- 
ment, G. Russell Brown, president of the 
Arkansas Public Expenditure Council, said: 

“Any sensible person who had been forced 
into debt by an emergency, would lose no 
time after the crisis in getting his expenses 
back within his income, and paying off his 
debts. A government’s position is different 
only in that it can stave off a collapse longer. 
We've had deficit national budgets for 15 
years, and this must be stepped now.” 

Another danger in contilued heavy deficit 
spending is pointed out by R. H. Dickenhorst, 
Morrilton, president of the Arkansas Bankers’ 
Association. It keeps gnawing every 
kind of savings, he said 

For, he explained, this deficit spending, 
this pouring out of billions on billions, causes 
prices to rise. You can see why that is. It 


away 


puts a lot more money in circulation, when 
there's already tco much for the scant supply 
of goods, thus further increasing buying 
power and demand. So prices go up, and 
with every rise in prices, savings are worth 
that much less. For the real value of money 


is how much it will buy. 
And it isn’t only the savers who 
Injured with them are all the 


are hurt. 
people on 


pensions, and all those like teachers and 
city, county, and State employees, whose 
salaries are slow to follow a rise of living 
costs. 


“No nation can spend more money than it 
collects in taxes year after year without 
eventually facing trouble,”’ declared Lamar 
Williamson, Monticello, president of the Ar- 
kansas Bar Association. “It is, therefore, 
encouraging to know that a balanced budget 
is the objective of our two Arkansas Senators 
and seven Representatives. They will find 
unlimited support from the rank and file of 
taxpayers, and they may need it.” 

A professional man, Dr. Hoyt R. Allen, pres- 
ident of the Pulaski County Medical Associa- 
tion, speaks up for the economy drive. He 
doesn’t think that any professional group 
can be expected to tell Congress how to bal- 
ance the budget, but, he added: “I do regard 
it as proper for doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
and citizens generally, to let our Congress- 
men know that we want a balanced budget, 

“Congress can find a way,” he declared. 
“It has the facilities for getting facts to 
determine what needs to be spent, and what 
can be saved without loss in essential serv- 
ices to the Nation.” 
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FARM BUREAU WANTS IT 


Waldo Frasier, executive secretary of the 
Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation, pointed 
to a resolution adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation at its twenty-sev- 
enth annual convention, December 1945, in 
regard to fiscal policies and taxation. The 
resolution is as follows: 

“Economy in the spending of public money 
should be emphasized. Only so far as Gov- 
ernment expenditures are reduced can taxes 
be reduced over a long period. Now is the 
time to discontinue unnecessary govern- 
mental agencies and release employees that 
were added through the necessities of war. 
The inescapable Federal obligations of the 
future as a result of the war make necessary 
the attainment of the greatest possible effi- 
ciency in Government.” 

Arkansans should think seriously about 
the tremendous national debt and the tax 
need it creates, suggested H. C. Thomas, 
president of the Arkansas Automobile Asso- 
ciation. Then there are many other tax de- 
mands. The Federal taxes this year average 
#680 for every earner in the country, Mr. 


homas said—a sufficient warning to re- 
trench. 
Mrs. Lloyd Richards, president of the 


woman’s chamber of commerce, believes that 
everyone interested in good government 
should encourage Congress to balance the 
Budget. “This can be done,” she added, “by 
doing the same thing that every American 
family must do—by living within its in- 
coine.” 
VAST DEBT INCREASE 


The Federal deot is now 14 times what 
it was only 20 years ago, and it goes higher 
with every dollar of deficit spending, ob- 
served C. Hamilton Moses, president of the 
Arkansas Economic Council-Chamber of 
Commerce. This is obviously a heavy bur- 
den, and the only way it can be reduced, 
Mr. Moses emphasized, is for the Govern- 
ment to spend less than the revenues it 
collects. 

“The most welcome news from Washing- 
ton since the end of the war,” is how Howard 
Moore, president of the Arkansas Bottlers’ 
Association, described the announcement 
that a strong bipartisan group of Congress- 
men will work for a balanced budget. 

“I am pleased,” he said, “that the Arkansas 
delegation was the first State unit to speak 
up as a whole in favor of this movement. 
It isn’t impossible to pare the total requests 
for #35,100,000,000 down to $31,509,000,000, 
which is the anticipated Government in- 
come for the next fiscal year.” 

Declaring that the battle cry of the Nation 
today is for a balanced budget, as a safe- 
guard against inflation, John Allen, secretary 
of the Arkansas Bus & Truck Association, 
added: “Evéry American has a stake in this 
battle to limit spending to the people's ability 
to pay.” 

L. Phillips Magee, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Oil Dealers’ Association 
of Arkansas, cited figures which show that the 
national debt has jumped from an average of 
$428 for each American worker in 1926, to a 
present high of $5,196. 

“Every thinking man must realize,” he said, 
“that continued Government spending in ex- 
cess of revenues means still higher debt and 
taxes. We should support our Arkansas Con- 
gressmen in their stand for a balanced 
budget.” 

MUST BEGIN ECONOMY 


“The Government's 16-year-old policy of 
spending more than it takes in must be cor- 
rected,” declared William L. Humphries, sec- 
retary of the Arkansas Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation. ‘We must see to it that our law- 
makers practice economy, and give the tax- 
payers an incentive to begin lowering our 
mammoth $275,000,000,000 debt,” he said. 

An example of the zooming Federal spend- 
ing was pointed out by J.N. Leeson, secretary 
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of the Retail Grocers’ Association of Arkan- 
sas. “The Government civil agencies,” he 
said, “are asking for a billion and a half dol- 
lars, twice the seven hundred ard forty-eight 
Millions they spent in 1939. Can anyone 
justify this increase?” he asked. 

“We need to balance the Budget, and it 
needs to be done now,” said Charles Meyer, 
Jr., secretary of the Arkansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. “Congress must begin to cut down 
the number of Federal employees, instead of 
putting more people on the public pay roll to 
work at the taxpayers’ expense on projects of 
doubtful value.” 

“A balanced Budget is one of the main 
things in the prescription of our national 
ills,” declared Irl Brite, secretary of the 
Arkansas Pharmaceutical Association. “We 
can,” he said, “render worthy service as citi- 
zens by urging our legislators to end unneces- 
sary spending. We may rest assured there 
will still be adequate funds for essential Gov- 
ernment activities.” 

There’s the broad picture. These Arkan- 
sans say what people are thinking all over 
the State and the Nation. Our people are 
aroused. Many doubted the wisdom of much 
of the New Deal spending. But that was in 
a time of depression. Now the country is 
prosperous—and has a gigantic debt. Yet 
the spending proposals are far greater than 
ever. 

We must stop this flinging around of 
money, thoughtful people everywhere are say- 
ing. They see grief ahead if it isn’t done— 
a stronger, happier, better country if the 
battle for economy is won. 


Extension of Selective Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by the Honorable Robert 
P. Patterson. Secretary of War, over the 
radio network of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, Monday, April 1, 1946: 


The War Department has urged that the 
Selective Service Act be extended for 1 year 
beyond the present expiration date on May 
15. The reasons for this position have been 
explained by General Eisenhower and me in 
open hearings before the House Military 
Affairs Committee. The Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of the Navy have also rec- 
ommended extension of selective service. 

The reasons why selective service should 
be extended are these: 

Our Nation is now in a period of transi- 
tion from war to peace. Active hostilities 
came to an end with the surrender of Ger- 
many and Japan. But we do not yet have 
peace. Along with our allies we are occupy- 
ing those hostile countries, to disarm and 
demilitarize them and prevent a renewal of 
hostilities—in a word, to see to it that we do 
not have to fight the war again. We must 
not throw away the victory won at such 
heavy cost. 

The Army has the task of providing the 
necessary forces of occupation. It has other 
tasks—training replacements, operating hos- 
pitals, depots and ports of embarkation, 
holding of key bases, caring for surplus 
equipment—but the prime task for the im- 
mediate future is to occupy the parts of Ger- 
many and Japan that we have agreed to oc- 
cupy. We must also be prepared to furnish 





our share of the military forces for woriq 
peace as set by the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. For the time being vur words are ot 
little value in foreign relations, unless we are 
prepared to back them up in case of need. 

How large an army does this call for? No 
one can say for certain, because no one can 
say for certain what may cOme up in the fu- 
ture. But General Eisennower the Chief ot 
Staff, gives it as his best estimate that these 
tasks can be performed by a force of 1,550,090 
men as of July 1, 1946, dropping to a strength 
of 1,070,000 as of July 1, 1947, and January }, 
1948. Of this strength of 1,070,000, there are 
needed 400,000 for the Army Air Forces and 
670,000 for the Army Groune and Service 
Forces. 

The reason why this estimated reduction 
of nearly 500,000 in the year between July 1, 
1946, and July 1, 1947 is possible is that the 
work of caring for surplus equipment, it is 
expected, will be completed, and it is also ex- 
pected more stable conditions in the occu- 
pied enemy areas will allow cuis to be made 
in the size of the occupying forces. 

I am convinced that General Fisennower, 
in making this estimate of required strength, 
has pared the necessary force’ down to the 
absolute minimum. For example, the esti- 
mate allows a force of less than 206,000 for 
occupation of our part of Germany on July 
1, 1947, an area contaiiing 17,000,000 Ger- 
mans. We cannot go below these require- 
ments without endangering the ftiture peace 
of our country. 

The problem that faces the War Depart- 
ment is how to make sure that the soldiers 
needed to make up this force (1,550,000 on 
July 1 of this year. shrinking to 1,070,000 a 
year later) will be available. 

Five hundred and fifty thousand, more or 
less, of the men now in the Army by induc- 
tion under selective service will be available 
for duty after July1. Under present commit- 
ments they will be discharged as they com- 
plete 2 years of service. It would be better 
if they could be discharged on completing 
18 months of service after October of this 
year. 

That leaves about 1,000,000 to be recruited 
or inducted. It is the policy of the War 
Department to recruit as many as possible 
from volunteers for the Regular Army. We 
would prefer to get the entire number from 
the campaign for volunteers. But there is 
no firm assurance that we will be able to 
obtain that many volunteers, unless the Se- 
lective Service Act is extended beyond May 15. 

We say this because of experience, thus far 
in the present drive to get recruits. The 
drive got under way last October. In 6 
months, down to the middle of March, we 
have secured 634,000 men. That is a favor- 
able figure. But there are three features 
in the results of our recruiting campaign 
that should be pointed out. The first is that 
the rate of enlistments is falling off sharply. 
Last November the rate was 40,000 a week. 
At present the rate is 17,000 a week. The 
second feature is that 45 percent of the en- 
listments are for the short terms—18 months 
or 1 year. That means that a large number 
will be entitled to discharge beginning next 
October and must be replaced by new men. 
The third feature is that a great many of the 
enlistments have been brought about be- 
cause of the presence of the Selective Service 
Act on the books. If a man feels that he will 
be inducted under Selective Service anyway, 
he is likely to enlist voluntarily. There are 
several advantages in voluntary enlistment. 
This incentive to voluntary enlistment will 
disappear if selective service is allowed to 
expire in May. It is quite certain, therefore, 


that without extension of selective service 
the number cf men that can be obtained as 
volunteers will fall off sharply in May. 
General Eisenhower and I have reviewed 
and checked the figures again and again. 
As to prospects for getting the men that will 
be required, I can sum it up by saying that 











if selective service is allowed to expire in 
May it is our best judgment that the Army 
will not have the required strength over the 
period from July 1 of this year to January 
1 of 1948. It is our best estimate that we 
will have a deficit, in the last 6 months of 
that period, amounting to 170,000 men, that 
instead of having 1,070,000 men at that time, 
we will have no more than 900,000. That is 
a risk that the United States cannot afford 
take 
; Ir selective service is extended, the Nation 
will have the definite assurance that the 
strength of the Army will be maintained at 
the figure estimated to be necessary. There 
no other way of providing the Nation with 


t 
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that assurance. Extension of selective serv- 
ice. by making available the necessary man- 
power, will also enable us to shorten the 
s ce of nonvolunteers now in the Army to 
I more than 18 months, beginning in 
October. This is in line with the sound 
principle of spreading the burden of military 
service, rather than making those already 
inducted carry the whole load. Extension 
will also put it within our power to discharge 
all fathers, if Congress believes that social 
and economic considerations make this de- 
sirable. 

Above all, extension of selective service will 
serve as notice to the entire world that the 
United States is determined to prevent an- 
other world conflict, that this country has 
no intention to scuttle and run. 

I urge that the extension be for 1 year 
Congress may at the same time provide that 
the maximum period of service for all men 
now serving by reason of induction under 
Selective Service and for all those who may 
be inducted in the future shall be 18 months. 
It may also provide that there shall be no 
inductions if the effect will be to raise the 
strength of the Army above the requirements, 
without further authorization by Congress. 
These safeguards will not prejudice the 
national safety in any way. 

In urging extension for 1 year, I should 
add that the War Department is not attempt- 
ing to put over compulsory military service 
for the indefinite future. We have no pro- 
gram of getting conscription as part of a 
long-range military policy. I am recom- 
mending extension of Selective Service for 1 
year, simply and solely because I am con- 
vinced that our security as a Nation requires 
it in these unsettled times, in this period of 
transition from war to peace. 

I can sum the case up in a few words. We 
have won the greatest war in our history. 
It remains to make sure that we do not throw 
away the victory that 10,000,000 soldiers 
fought for. We run the risk of throwing it 
away if we allow our Army to dwindle, this 
year or next year, below the modest figure 
set by the Chief of Staff as the requirement 
for gaining a permanent peace. The War 
Department will spare no effort to find volun- 
teers, but who can say that enough volun- 
teers will be found? We can say with confi- 
dence, however, that the extension of Selec- 
tive Service for 1 year will provide the 
Strength that the Army will require to pre- 
Serve the peace. 





The Resurrection of Hope 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem writ- 
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ten by a charming lady from New Orleans 
by the name of Mary Belle Poole-Mason. 
The poem is entitled “The Resurrection 
of Hope.” 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


THE RESURRECTION OF HOPE 


Hope lay dead, sweet, soft-eyed Hope; 

And all the dream gods wrung their hands 
and moaned; 

“Hope must not die, 

Who will awaken Hope” 

“Mine be the power,” said Love, 

With soft alluring smile, 

“T've conquered all whom e’er I’ve met.” 

In vain did Love sing all her dulcet lays, 

But Hope slept on and heeded not. 


Then Passion scarlet roled with crimson roses 
clinging to her hair, said 

“I will awaken Hope, one touch of my ccm- 
pelling breath, 

And she will live again, for very love of me.” 

And all around grew fervid, parched and hot. 

But Hope slept on; and Passion reeling back 
in agony of shame at her defeat 

Drew close her scarlet robe and fled. 


Then Hate stalked forth with scowling brows, 

“I will awaken Hope, I sear and blight all 
that I meet.” 

“Hope will live, because I will it so.” 

But Hope slept on, and Hate with meanance 
in his air slunk back. 


Then Kindness spoke, a timid flower that 
grew in wayside places and in gardens 

Of good and happy homes, 

“I could awaken Hope, if only I might try.” 

Then leaning close to Hope, she spoke of 
broken hearts to heal, 

Of little children’s need, and those so sick 
and weak, who needed Hope 

Of old and saddened lives that Hope could 
bless, as Kindness spoke, 

Hope with one long and quivering sigh, un- 
closed her lily lids, 

And clasping close the hand of Kindness, 

Hope arose with shining eyes to helpful life 
again. 

—Mary Belle Poole-Mason, 
New Orleans, La. 





Application of Minimum Wage Provisions 
to Small Town Daily and Weekly 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], who is absent on official busi- 
ness, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
a statement prepared by the Senator 
from Nevada, together with certain cor- 
respondence referred to therein. The 
statement relates to the question of ap- 
plying minimum wage provisions to 
small town daily and weekly newspapers. 

Tt is estimated by the Government 
Printing Office that this material will 
make 2% pages of the Recorp at a cost 
of $150. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR M’CARRAN 


On March 7 I addressed identical letters 
to all newspaper editors in the State of 
Nevada, asking for expressions of opinion 
on the question of applying minimum-wage 
provisions to small-town daily and weekly 
newspapers, and particularly requesting com- 
ment on a letter from the chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the National Edi- 
torial Association. A majority of the edi- 
tors to whom J] addressed my letter have 
replied. The replies were by no means unan- 
imous. As a matter of fact, they showed a 
very interesting diversity of opinion. 

I found these letters from newspaper edi- 
tors in my State extremely interesting, and 
I believe they will be of interest to all Sen- 
ators. These editors represent a cross sec- 
tion of the most highly informed opinion 
on this subject. I am extremely grateful to 
them for taking the time, as they did, to 
reply to my letters; and I hope other Senators 
may find these expressions of opinion as 
interesting and informative as they were to 
me. 

I am therefore asking that my.letter to 
these Nevada editors, the letter from Mr. 
Anderson, and the replies which I have re- 
ceived to my letter be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, together with this 
brief statement. 

















UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
March 7, 1946. 
Mr. Paut K. GARDNER, 
Lovelock Review Miner, 
Lovelock, Nev. 

My Dear FRIEND GARDNER: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter which I have received from 
Mr. Ed M. Anderson, chairman of the NEA 
legislative committee. 

While I am impressed with Mr. Anderson’s 
argument, I want to know what the news- 
papers and newspaper publishers of Nevada 
think about this situation. 

Will you do me the favor of writing me your 
reaction to Mr. Anderson’s letter, together 
with any comment you may see fit to in- 
clude? 

For your convenience, I am enclosing a 
copy of the bill S. 1349 as reported to the 
Senate. 

Thanks in advance for your help, and my 
kindest personal regards to you. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 





THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


February 12, 1946. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 
Dear SENATOR McCarran: The National Ed- 


itoria! Association, representing several thou- 
sand small-town daily and weekly newspa- 
pers, is gravely concerned about the implica- 
tions of S. 1349, recently reported from the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 
Anyone acquainted with the operating prob- 
lems of newspapers in the smaller communi- 
ties will recognize that it is not economically 
feasible to pay 65 to 75 cents an hour mini- 
mum, particularly for an inexperienced work- 
er. Considerations of practical consequence 
make it difficult, or impossible, for a weekly 
newspaper located in rural areas, for instance, 
to conform to present statutory requirements 
for apprentices and learners. 

We hope you will see your way clear to sup- 
port an amendment to S. 1349, which will 
permit the employment of apprentices and 
learners in small-town newspaper plants at 
subminimum rates. That the minimum 
wages are burdensome to this group of pub- 
lications was acknowledged in the Wage and 
Hour Division's report, Economic Factors 
Bearing on Minimum Wages in the Printing 
and Publishing and Allied Graphic Arts In- 
dustry, which pointed out: 
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“Small establishments in the small news- 
paper branch would have approximately twice 
as many of their wage earrers affected by 
any minimum rate as the larger establish- 
ments.” 

The trend of administrative interpreta- 
tions and court rulings in recent months is 
to definitely whittle down the statutory ex- 
emptions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. New personnel needed for small-town 
newspapers must be drawn from the locality. 
The Wage and Hour Division survey disclosed: 

“The rural paper customarily has more 
trouble in getting its labor supply If it at- 
tempts to recruit trained people from outside 
the community, it has to bring them from 
longer distances, and is likely to have more 
difficulty in getting them to come for the 
wages offered.” 

Industry studies disclose that small-town 
newspapers are actually running a free tui- 
tion school for trainees who later migrate 
to metropolitan areas. Another problem is 
the long and involved procedure under cur- 
rent regulations applying to apprentices and 
learners. The D‘vision admitted: 

“Most of the publishers who objected to 
the minimum wage as an entrance rate for 
new workers argued that the rate was far 
above the minimum entrance standards for 
exempt work in small-town retail and serv- 
ice establishments. They fel that entrance 
rates should be set at the prevailing level 
for retail and service trades.” 

We believe that opportunities for employ- 
ment can be provided in small-town news- 
paper plants if the regulations applying to 
beginners are modified and that minimum- 
Wage rates are not applied to any persons 
now employed as apprentices or pursuant to 
any bona fide training program or to persons 
now exempt under administrative rulings. 
We hope to have your support for amend- 
ments covering this problem of the small- 
town press. 

Cordially yours, 
Ep M. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, NEA Legislative Committee. 





THE LOVELOCK REVIEW-MINER, 
Lovelock, Nev., March 11, 1946. 
United States Senator Pat McCarran, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear PAT: Thanks for your letter of March 
7 in regard to the bill S. 1349. Copy of 
letter sent in connection with it is returned 
herewith. 

This is the bill that we corresponded about 
recently. The exemptions cover the busi- 
nesses of most small towns and of small 
ncwspapers where substandard help is often 
employed and is unable to return a profit 
o . the proposed minimum wages of the bill. 
In cases where the better help is used, it al- 
ready more than earns the minimum wages 
proposed. 

From our personal standpoint, 
covers the boys who work for us after school, 
the slow, dreamy old maid who keeps our 
books and whose brain works very slowly, 
and youngsters who want to learn the busi- 
ness and are more bother than help. 

There is a vast difference between the 
accomplishments of the big shops where 
everyone works under tension and the coun- 
try shop where things move leisurely and 
not always on schedule. For that reason, the 
exemptions that appear in the bill as it now 
stands are only reasonable. 

Yours sincerel and with regards, 
PAUL K. GARDNER, Publisher. 


THE HUMBOLDT STAar, 
Winnemucca, Nev., March 20, 1946. 
Senator Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Pat: I greatly appreciate your sending 
me a letter from Mr. Ed. M. Anderson, chair- 
man of the NEA legislative committee, and 
aiso a copy of bill S. 1349, as reported to the 
Senate, 


the bill- 
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I concur with Mr. Anderson's views of this 
bill and would greatly appreciate your work- 
ing for and endorsing an amendmen? to Sen- 
ate bill S. 1349, in that no minimum wage 
will be placed on employees in newspaper 
plants. It is a costly procedure to train ap- 
prentices, and as it requires a longer length 
of time to acquire efficiency in the printing 
trade than in most crafts, the cost to the 
industry is out of proportion with other 
trades. There should be no minimum on this 
class of worker because the length of time 
required to master this particular trade and 
become an asset to the plant instead of an 
expense. Wages for such employee should 
be governed by his ability only and the liv- 
ing costs in his particular locale. 

As Mr. Anderson states, it is difficut to im- 
port people trained in the printing crafts and 
keep them any length of time, for they pre- 
fer living in metropolitan areas; therefore 
the small town printing plant is definitely a 
school for the printing crafts, and in training 
an employee this involves a definite expense 
to the employer. 

Cordially, 
THE HUMBOLDT Star, 
AvEerY D. Stirser, Publisher. 


THE FALLON STANDARD, 
Fallon, Nev., March 18, 1946. 
Hon. Pat McCarran. 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarRRaAN: Even though ob- 
jections against this bill have reached you 
from country newspapermen through the 
NEA legislative committee, I believe you will 
find that nearly all publishers are opposed 
to its provisions. 

It is that neither the country weekly nor 
the large daily woula oppose this minimum 
wage of 65 cents an 75 cent for apprentices, 
but because in the cities apprentices are 
denied this educational advantage through 
union limitations and in both instances it 
is not profitable to put apprentices to work. 
For several weeks in this very intricate trade 
apprentices cost more than their wages. 

Young fellows under the GI bill of rights 
are trying to get into prin. shops now. I 
have had applications. The best place for 
them is in the country where they learn 
more. It is a matter of 5 years before they 
get a unicn card. Were we obliged to em- 
ploy them at 65 cents and 75 cents an hour 
we would take our chances on securing a 
journeyman at prevailing rates. 

In the university the young fellow pays 
tuition, board, anu other expenses. In a 
print shop he has this education from the 
outset which upon completion of appren- 
ticeship pays better than is to be had by 
college graduates generally. 

I am sorry that I did not get this answer 
to your letter in the mail sooner but please 
think of this from the standpoint of the em- 
ployee and not the employer. The ambitious 
young fellow is denied apprenticeship train- 
ing under a starting wage that is too high. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLauDE H. SMITH, 
For the Fallon Standard. 





MINERAL COUNTY INDEPENDENT-NEWS, 
Hawthorne, Nev., March 21, 1946. 
Senator PaT McCARRAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Pat: Thank you for your courtesy in 
making inquiries to our attitude toward Sen- 
ate bill number 1349. 

To be brief and to the point, our attitude 
is this regarding the so-called 65-cent wage 
minimum: 

1. We have no objection to paying the 65- 
cent or 75-cent minimum to a full time 
worker, but under existing conditions, believe 
that such a minimum should prevail. 

2. In the matter of apprentices, however, 
such a policy is not financially logical. The 





obvious reason is this, that the apprentice 
must be started in the trade while he is of 
school age. He does not become a full time 
worker for a period of 2 to 3 years. 

Further, there is an element of expense 
involved in training the youth. Frankly, we 
have started an apprentice boy at 50 cents 
per hour and will increase his pay as and when 
he progresses to the point when he will be 
worth that much to the firm 

Even at 50 cents an hour the school boy 
will be earning $20 a week for a 40-hour week, 
while he is stil] a beginner 

We trust that the above opinions wil! be 
of value to you’ If you wish us to elaborate, 
we shall be happy to do sc 

Thank you again for your many past fa- 
vors, and kindest persona) regard. 

MINERAL COUNTY INDEPENDENT-NEws, 
J. R. McCLosKEy 
Las VEGAS EVENING REVIEW- 

JOURNAL AND BOULDER CITY JOURNAL, 

Las Vegas, Nev.. March 18, 1946. 
Hon. PaT McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D C, 

My Dear Senator: I have been giving con- 
siderable thought to your letter of March 7 
concerning S. 1349. The Review-Journal has 
perhaps the highest wage scale in the West 
under existing union wage contracts. and 
there is nobody in the organization, com- 
posing room, editorial staff. or office force who 
receives less than 80 cents an hour. This ap- 
plies to apprentices, mailers, etc.. who are 
the lowest paid 

The apprentice scale which applies to be- 
ginners in other departments as well usually 
is between 45 to 50 percent of the regular 
printer’s scale. This means that in many 
sections of the country, particularly in the 
agricultural areas, the beginners would re- 
ceive considerably less than the 65- to 75- 
cent minimum. I happen to be familiar with 
Provo, Utah, which is in the heart of the 
farming district. The scale there is $1.20 
and the apprentices get 48 cents an hour. 
However, board and room.can be obtained 
for $30 a month as compared to $75 and $100 
in Las Vegas 

Personally, I always have felt that while 
the theory of a minimum wage is good, in 
practice it fails utterly to take into con- 
sideration the difference in living costs in 
various sections of the country; for instance: 
The union printer’s scale in New York City 
is $2 an hour, though out in the farming 
communities it ranges from $1 to $1.30, and 
yet I venture to say the man in a small 
Kansas shop has more left for a savings ac- 
count than the higher paid individual) in 
New York 

I would say the same thing is true of the 
printers in Elko or Winnemucca as compared 
to the printers in Las Vegas. This would 
apply, of course, to the beginners at low 
wages also. It is my feeling that if I were 
in the position of hundreds of publishers in 
the small areas and the Government estab- 
lished a minimum wage of 65 cents to 75 
cents an hour, I would cease hiring beginners, 
thereby eliminating the opportunity for 
young people to learn the newspaper busi- 
ness or printing trade. Beginners require 4 
lot of trainine and when the difference in 
wage is so small, it would be much easier and 
more economical to hire trained personnel. 

I hope these views will be of some help to 
you in your deliberations on this legislation. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. CAHLAN, 
Managing Editor, Las Vegas Evening 
Review-Journal. 


TERRITORIAL ENTERPRISE, 
Virginia City, Nev.. March 15, 1946. 
Senator Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR McCarran: In reference to 
your letter of the 7th regarding the NEA 








»laint about small newspaper publishers 
and their difficulties under the proposed wage 
ll. which I believe you call S. 1349. 

"This doesn’t apply to me exactly, because 
my paper is printed in a Reno shop, which 
carries the burden itself. 

However, let me express myself, as you 
asked for my opinion. I see no reason why 
they can’t pay 65 cents an hour to an ap- 
»rentice. Those little devils work like hell. 
Iw uldn’t do their work for 65 cents an hour. 

Here’s another thing. I had occasion re- 
cently to hunt around for a job for a vet- 
eran-—-married—who wanted to learn the 
printing trade. I called everything from the 
State printer to the smallest print shop and 
was told that each of them had an apprentice 
end that was all he was allowed. Apparently 
that is some kind of a union regulation. 

An apprentice starts at 65 cents and by the 
time he is getting 75 cents he is usually doing 

he work of a man who should draw $1.25 or 
Nuts, I don’t see anything wrong 


com 








more. 
with it. 

Incidentally, the temporary address of the 
Enterprise is Virginia and Truckee Building, 
Carson City. 

Sincerely, 
Jock Taytor, Editor. 
ELKO INDEPENDENT, 
Elko, Nev., March 16, 1946. 
Senator Pat McCaRRAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

D=zaR SENATOR: I am afraid that I will not 
be able to offer you much assistance on the 
problem of minimum wages for the small- 

wn newspaper insofar as that question is 

pplied to the national picture. At least, 
vith the confusion that now exists in all 
industry, it does seem difficult to make any 

itements that you feel you could stand 
xehind and uphold for very long. 

As far as our own little shop is concerned 
t the present time, application of a 75-cent 


ny and it might even be beneficial although 
any benefit were to obtain, the 65-cent 
rate would be cof more assistance. Setting of 
minimum rate would benefit us in that we 
uld hold down beginners to that figure, 
erhaps, instead of having to pay them 85 
cents per hour or more. 
Eut, in the over-all picture, we don’t often 
ive beginners working for us so the effect 
he legislation either way would not make 
much difference. We naturally pay our ex- 
perienced help a great deal more than the 
pesed new minimum rate. 
Of course, things are not normal. Wages 
d prices are straining at the bit for a 
naway and what might not hurt us or be 
of benefit today might certainly prove very 
| nsome in the years immediately ahead. 
es seem to me that now is a very inop- 
une time to enact legislation setting 
imum wage schedules. Certainly with 
he labor market as it is and help of any 
nd practically dictating its cwn wage 
ticket, I can see no necessity for a law to 
rotect workers. Help such as bindery girls 
nd boys to do stereotyping work and clean- 
up who we used to hire for 50 cents an 
ur (10 cents above the then established 
ninimum wage) are now demanding and 
tting as high as 85 cents an hour which is 
ot normal, When things settle down again, 
imagine that this same sort of he%p will be 
vailable for at least 60 cents. If such is the 
ase, the effect of a 65- or 75-cent minimum 
se would be felt here. 
Certainly in shops located in small towns 
having more employees than our shop does, 
and many of them do, particularly the small 
daily newspapers, the beginner and the be- 
ginner’s wage are important considerations. 
The proposed minimum wage would be high 
lor them and might serve to deprive some 
young men of an opportunity to start out in 
the printing trade because, if such wages 
have to be paid for beginners, am sure 
that these shops would pay just a little more 
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and put on another journeyman or at least 
what we call a two-thirder (one who has 
completed approximately two-thirds of his 
apprenticeship.) 

I still feel (despite all I have said) that 
I am not competent to judge this matter 
from the standpoint of the industry as a 
whole. As I have explained, it would make 
very little difference now in our shop and in 
the years ahead it might increase our costs 
slightly but not enough to make any dif- 
ference in the over-all picture. 

Hoping that this discussion has been of 
some help to you, I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
WarrEN L. MONROE, 
Publisher. 
THE FALLON EAGLE, 
Fallon, Nev., March 16, 1946. 
Hon. Pat. McCarran, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCarran: Replying to your re- 
quest for an opinion on bill 8S. 1349 will 
heartily endorse the argument of Mr. Ed M. 
Anderson, for the apprentice problem of the 
country weekly or daily is today greater than 
it has ever been. 

There are few, very few, apprentices start- 
ing in the printing field who can even pro- 
duce their weekly earnings less than 3 
months after their start and most of them 
require nearly 6 months. This is due mainly 
to the fact that an apprentice is coming in 
contact with a business entirely foreign to 
his learnings in school, with the exception 
of the English language. He must use a 
system of measurements which is used in 
no other field. He must learn to read the 
alphabet upside,down and he must learn to 
be exacting in his work for every spot placed 
on a sheet of paper must be in its proper 
place. Consequently, during this prelim- 
inary period his effort is mostly loss in the 
business. Raising of the minimum wage 
will only increase this loss which many 
small town papers cannot afford. Prior to 
World War II many country shops started 
their apprentices at around 25 cents per 
hour. Due to the present wage structure 
of the Nation and the demand for beginner- 
help this amount has been raised to around 
59 cents per hour, which has increased the 
loss on beginner-help and lengthened the 
time before such a beginner will produce a 


prefit. 
Metropolitan papers can afford this in- 
crease mainly because they have more 


clean-up work, work which must be done 
in the natural course of business. The 
country weekly does not have this volume 
of clean-up and the beginner learns part of 
the trade much sconer. As Mr. Anderson 
states, “small town newspapers are running 
a free tuition school for trainees who later 
migrate to metrcpolitan areas.” They do, 
because there is a demand for printers who 
are well trained in a country shop. 

At present time there is in Fallon a printer 
who learned the trade in Oakland, Calif. 
He is of little use to either of the shops here, 
because he is trained in metropolitan meth- 
ods and can do only one class of work. He 
is of very little help to us for we must pay 
him journeyman wages and he produces 
little more than an apprentice with 1 year’s 
training. On the other hand an apprentice 
with 3 or 4 years’ training can migrate to a 
metropolitan paper and work in any depart- 
ment with very little instruction. The firm 
employing this man profits from the training 
received in the small town paper. 

By way of qualifying the above statements 
will give you a brief résumé of my experi- 
ences in the printing field. I learned the 
trade in a small town daily and, like others, 
migrated to San Francisco. Have been in 
the business almost 25 years, from ordinary 
printer to assistant superintendent of a 
metropolitan plant and in the editorial staff 
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to editor. All this experience has been 
mainly in California. During the depres- 
sion of the early thirties, I did move about 
in jobs and was never out of work or on 
relief, and that was because of the training 
received. 

These last two paragraphs will perhaps 
give you a clear picture of the situation. 
The large metropolitan plants can afford 
this wage increase and absorb the loss in 
the volume of business they do. The small 
town paper cannot because our loss cannot 
be readily absorbed, and with very few ex- 
ceptions, the men trained in metropolitan 
areas must go through another training 
period in the small town plant. The met- 
ropolitan paper profits from the training we 
give these apprentices. 

Trusting that this opinion will aid you in 
determining your future action on the 
measure. 

Yours truly, 
FALLON EAGLE, 
L. W. PERKINS, 
Editor-Assistant Manager. 
TONOPAH TIMES-BONANZA, 
Tonopah, Nev., March 12, 1946. 

Dear Pat: Copy of letter mailed you by An- 
derson, of the National Editorial Association, 
protesting minimum wages of 65 to 75 cents 
an hour for inexperienced workers in news- 
paper plants, would probably voice the same 
complaint if put up to Nevada publishers and 
printing-plant owners. 

Just now there is a serious shortage of 
newspaper workers, chiefly linotypers. It ap- 
pears that where union conditions obtain in 
the larger shops it is very difficult for an ap- 
prentice to get practice on a linotype. This 
is not true in smaller shops, but few pub- 
lishers, especially those listed as country 
publishers, could afford to pay 65 to 75 cents 
to a beginner or learner, as it takes a long 
time to learn to operate one of thes 
machines. 

The same applies to apprentices on all 
print-shop work. I am positive that the 
major number of Nevada publishers will be 





cpposed to a minimum rate schedule em- 
bracing above figures. 

At present we have a boy who comes in 
after school to feed press. If we had to pay 
him 75 cents an hour, or even 65 cents we 
would be compelled to let him go. As it 
he makes enough to pay his way through ail 

ivities and would hate lik 
] ns to lose his job h he sure 
will if we have to jack his pay to meet tl 
minimum reguirements of S. 1349 

Sincerely yours, 
R. T! I 
NEVADA B 

Reno, Ne 1¢ 

Hon. Pat McCarRRANn, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR McCaArRRAN: Received you 
letter of March 7, together with a copy 
Mr. Ed M. Anderson’s letter which pertained 
to the legislation of bill S. 1349 

After reading over the above bill, I whole- 








heartedly agree with Mr. Anderson's lette1 
The amendments that he recommends in the 
bill, will definitely be fairer to the small- 
town paper. As it stands now the bill would 
put quite a strain on smaller publication 
Hoping that my opinion will help you 
some way. Thanks for considering my ad- 
vice, and with best of personal regard 
you. 
: Sincerely 
JOHN GRANATA 
BouLpEerR City NEws, 
Boulder City, Nev., March 12, 1946. 
Senator Pat McCarran, 


Washington, D.C. 
Deak SENATOR McCarRRAN: I have read with 
interest bill S. 1349 with its minimum-wage 


rates set at 65, 70, and 75 cents an hour. 
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My first reaction is that newspapers, small 
or large, should not ask special consideration 
merely because they are newspapers. Any 
amendment should apply to all industry or 
the bill will be cut to pieces by others asking 
like favors. 

It is true, however, that we have too few 
journeymen workmen in almost every trade. 
And setting this ceiling would not encourage 
hiring of apprentices. It might work to pre- 
vent a youngster or a grown man for that 
matter, learning a trade. 

A fair guide, I believe, is our own typo- 
graphical union contract. it leaves wages 
for the first year at the discretion of the em- 
ployer. Then the next 6 months at 35 per- 
cent of journeyman’s scale (about 60 cents 
an hour at presenti) thence progressively 
upward every 6 months. It might be noted 
here that even this provision has proved to 
be small incentive for the hiring of appren- 
tices. The average age of printers is getting 
older. 

For many years the larger papers have de- 
pended upon country papers for their 
trained-labor supply. They train few ap- 
prentices themselves. 

For industry as a whole I believe an 
amendment granting apprenticeship for 1 
year or so at the discretion of the employer. 
then fixing the minimum thereafter, would 
be fair. By that time one is either worth 
the minimum or should know he is a misfit. 
I do not believe that would be found to 
work a hardship on country newspapers. If 
they do not furnish a fair standard of liv- 
ing they are economically unsound anyway. 
+I believe the time limit would prevent 
“slave labor” practices. 

Maybe I am wrong in trying to apply this to 
all industry in which periods of apprentice- 
ship differ. But I don’t believe the printing 
industry can be excepted without excepting 
others. There must be one law. 

That is my opinion. I thank you for ask- 
ing it. 

Sincerely, 
R. W. Brann. 
RENO EVENING GAZETTE, 
March 13, 1946. 
Senator Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR: I appreciate your letter 
and the invitation for comment on S. 1349 
and on the letter by Mr. Anderson of the 
NEA legislative committee. 

The interpretation of what is interstate 
commerce is now so broad that whatever in- 
crease is made in the Federal minimum-wage 
law will affect many small business firms. 
This is true of small newspapers, particu- 
larly dailies, and it is true in our own case 
for while a majority of our papers are circu- 
lated in Nevada, there is a sufficient percent- 
age to place us in the interstate commerce 
class. 

A change in the wage minimum will not 
affect the organized printing crafts or many 
other classifications, but the smaller papers 
have miscellaneous help, and it would affect 
this class of people and the pay rolls of these 
newspapers. 

I recognize that some upward change in 
the minimum is due. But these abnormal 
times are not here for all time; the economic 
cycle will change. If too high a minimum 
is enacted, then when the decline comes, the 
pinch on small business, confronted by a 
loss of volume and restricted by this high 
minimum wage, can be completely destruc- 
tive. 

I believe the presentation which Mr 
Anderson made to you is a reasonable and 
fair statement of the problem of the smaller 
papers and it would affect such communities 
as Winnemucca, Elko, Ely, and Boulder City, 
in the smaller daily field, and practically 
every weekly in the State. As you know, 
none of these papers have a margin that is 
very much above a living for their pro- 
prietors. 
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The State press association will meet here 
March 23. If there are no objections from 
you, I will present this communication to the 
resolutions and legislative committee. 

With best personal good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GRAHAM M. DEAN. 





Price Control and Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include therein a letter from George 
M. Putnam, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Farm Bureau Federation, Concord, 
N. H., and a resolution adopted by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation board 
with respect to price control and subsi- 
dies at its March 6-8 meeting: 


Concorp, N. H., April 1, 1946. 
Hon. CHESTER MERROW, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the presidents 
and secretaries of the State farm bureaus in 
the northeastern region held in New York 
City, on March 26, it was voted that we en- 
dorse the American Farm Bureau Federation 
resolution regarding OPA and that State 
Farm Bureau officials be instructed to so 
notify each of their State congressional dele- 
gations calling particular attention to the 
final paragraph. Copy of the resolution is 
attached. 

We hope you can support the resolution. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEoRGE M. PUTNAM, 
President, New Hampshire Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY AFBF BOARD WITH RE- 
SPECT TO PRICE CONTROL AND SUBSIDIES AT 
MARCH 6-8 MEETING 


We reaffirm the position taken on price- 
and-wage control at our last annual conven- 
tion. Consumer subsidies must be removed 
and price ceilings adjusted accordingly. The 
new Price Control Act must contain a definite 
schedule for the removal of consumer sub- 
sidies. It is utterly unjustifiable to subsi- 
dize the consumer’s food bill by payments 
from the Treasury, which forces farmers to 
accept Federal payments in lieu of fair prices 
in the market place at a time when con- 
sumers’ incomes are at record levels. 

In extending the Price Control Act for 1 
year, definite provisions should be made for 
the removal or suspension of ceilings when- 
ever the supply and the demand for a product 
are in such balance as to prevent undue 
price increases. 

Control of inflation must be made effec- 
tive. The present governmental policy of 
encouraging and granting wage increases is 
incompatible with a sound price control pro- 
gram. One o: the basic causes of inflation 
is the excess purchasing power in the hands 
of the consumer. If inflation is to be con- 
trolled, wages must also be controlled, and 
cannot be permitted to rise promiscuously. 
Steps must be taken to correct the basic 
causes of inflation so that we may eliminate 
the necessity of price control at the earliest 
possible date. 

The officers and representatives of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation are given 
the authority to oppose the extension of the 
Price Control Act unless provisions for con- 
sumer subsidies are removed and price ceil-, 





ings adjusted accordingly. Purther, we av. 
thorize the executive committee to insist that 
extension of the Price Control Act be limiteq 
to 1 year and that definite provisions be made 
for the suspension of price controls on com. 
modities when supplies come into reasonabje 
balance with demand. 





A Better Day for American Diplomacy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable James Byrnes, 
our Secretary of State, is ushering in a 
better day for American diplomacy by 
his frank and open position in behalf 
of the small nations of the world at the 
United Nations Conference. He is not 
being cowed by threats and he is stand- 
ing firm in behalf of the United States 
and our concept of world peace. 

The success of the United Nations 
Organization will depend, in large part, 
on Secretary Byrnes’ actions and atti- 
tudes. Together with President Truman 
we have a team which understands well 
the American mind and is wedded to 
American ideals. We shall have no com- 
punction in trusting these two leaders 
because we know they will represent us 
to the best of their respective abilities 
and what they do will reflect credit upon 
us. To both the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State we 
wish all possible success. Our hopes and 
prayers for a permanent world peace 
rest, in part, with them. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I am inserting four newspaper arti- 
cles dealing with Mr. Byrnes’ role in 
the present United Nations Conference: 


[From the Washington Post of March 31, 
1946] 


Mr. ByRNEs’ ROLE 


The decision of the Security Council on 
the case of Iran conforms to the letter of 
the Charter of the United Nations. It pro- 
vides that the two parties to the dispute 
shall be asked to report back within a stipu- 
lated time. Particular information is re- 
quested on the state of Russo-Iranian nego- 
tiations and of the withdrawal of Russian 
troops. The question is asked whether the 
withdrawal, if any, is unconditional or 
whether it has been preceded by a settle- 
ment, and what are the terms of any such 
settlement. No less could have been expecied 
from a body which is charged with the sus- 
tenance of the world’s security. 

The Polish delegate insists that the de- 
cision conforms to the position he has taken 
from the very start. This is, of course, 
stretching a very vital point. The nub of 
the crisis in New York was the question 
whether the Iranian delegate should be heard. 
This is plainly provided for in the Charter, 
but the Russian delegate refused to be party 
to it, and he found a seconder in his Polish 
friend. Both were overruled by majority 
vote, and, in spite of the consequent Russian 
walkout, the proprieties were maintained by 
a hearing of the Iranian case. That case was 
stated with clarity and comprehensiveness. 
Secretary Byrnes, anxious not to add to Rus- 
sian chagrin, sought to keep the Iranian 
delegate within the bounds of the Russian 
motion to postpone the hearing. But Mr. 











Ala, in possession of the floor, took full ad- 
vantage of the hard-won opportunity. 


: It would be a disservice to peace to stress 


the upshot of the first part of the Iran dis- 
cussion as a rebuff for Russia. It is, rather, 
a victory for the integrity of the Charter. 
The Russians endeavored, not to break the 
United Nations, but to bend the United Na- 
tions to their will. This cffort amounted to 
a plain repudiation of the obligation which 
the Soviet Union undertook at San Fran- 
cisco. At San Francisco, the Russians held 
out for weeks for an absolute veto power for 
the Big Five. The impasse was broken only 
when Harry L. Hopkins flew to Moscow and 
obtained Stalin’s approval for a qualified veto 
power On hearing the arguments, Stalin 
js reported to have turned to Molotov and 
said, “The American position is quite right.” 
This is the reason that the Charter contains 
the provision allowing for the waiving of the 
veto power in favor of a majority rule on 
a proposal to hear a disputant. In New York 
the Russians tried to renege on that written 
obligation. 

To the peace system, therefore, goes the 
victory. But a word of praise is the due of 
the delegates who refused to be cowed by 
the Russian walk-out. The principal credit, 
of course, belongs to Secretary Byrnes. He 
has come through the test with honor to 
himself. Few even among his friends think of 
him as able to muster fi-mness in a difficult 
situation. This, however, he did in New York. 
His firmness was a stiffener for his custom- 
ary good humor and restraint, and he com- 
bined all these qualities with such adroit- 
ness that the Russians can have no quarrel 
over a spilled word or a harsh gesture. This 
is something to record with pleasure. Mr. 
Byrnes was not interested in banging doors, 
but in maintaining the integrity of the 
Charter, while keeping th> door open. 

In this respect, he has been werking with 
the full cooperation and support of the Presi- 
dent. Between the two the teamwork has 
been perfect. This teamwork must be con- 
tinued, for the crisis is not yet ended, and 
the days ahead are bound to be difficult. The 
reports persist, however, tr there is dishar- 
mony between the President and his Secre- 
tary of State, that Mr. Truman plays Admiral 
Leahy off against Mr. Byrnes. We suggest 
that the President could kill these reports 
for all time, and further strengthen the ad- 
ministration of our foreign affairs, by dis- 
pensing with the services of his Chief of Staff. 
The war is now over and, therefore, the need 
for Admiral Leahy’s post. The only duality 
that is tolerable, and then only in the present 
tandem, is the President and his Secretary 
of State. 


——— 


[From the Washington Post of March 31, 
1946] 
MATTER OF Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
THE MIND OF JIMMY BYRNES 


HUNTER CoLLEece, N. Y.—In the wrangling 
at Hunter College—which may either repre- 
sent the birth pangs of a working world 
organiz-tion, or the death of a great world 
hope—at least one figure has emerged as 
truly important. Thus far, the Council table 
has been dominated by Secretary of State, 
James F. Byrnes. 

It was in accord with Byrnes’ judgment, 
right or wrong, that the Security Council 
boldly established the principle of the small 
nations’ right to be heard, whatever great 
powers may threaten. It was by patience 
that the issue was brought to a vote with a 
minimum of open friction. In short, this 
Slight, sharp-eyed sharp-nosed man with the 
quiet voice and the quick, nervous manner, 
is a major personality who deserves to be 
accurately assessed and clearly understood. 

There are all sorts of clews by which one 
can try to fathom Byrnes’ character and 
estimate his purposes, He has, for example, 
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continued the policy initiated by E. R. Stet- 
tinius, of employing one of the national 
poll-taking organizations to sound public 
opinion on international problems. He 
studies the results of these confidential polls 
with care, from which one can conclude that 
he is a practical leader, who knows that any 
policy is worthless unless the public sup- 
ports it. 

Again, his training is preeminently that of 
a legislator—a Member of the American Con- 
gress. When he left the Senate for the 
Supreme Court bench, there was no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that the Senate lost its 
most influential man and one of its two or 
three ablest men. To be a legislative leader, 
as Byrnes was, requires very special qualities. 
One may therefore emphasize that he is 
trained in the art of compromise; that he is 
a shrewd negotiator; and that in quality of 
mind he is the “common man of uncommon 
abilities,” which all legislative leaders are. 

Again, he is a self-made man. He was born 
to real poverty. He has the simple tastes of 
@ poor man. (He once remarked that the 
total of his wants could be summed up in “a 
drink of decent bourbon once a day, and one 
good new suit a year.”) But while his tastes 
are simple, one must also note that he has the 
drive and will to succeed of all self-made 
men. 

It is true, of course, that Byrnes has all 
the qualities that have been enumerated. 
But they do not add up to a real solution of 
the problem of Byrnes’ character. There are 
other less easily cbservable qualities, which 
are equally important. The truly determin- 
ing factors in Byrnes’ make-up are caution, a 
desire and an ability to learn, and a dogged 
determination to achieve essential objectives. 

In his first period as Secretary of State his 
caution was the strongest factor of the three. 
He entered his job with a completely open 
mind about the decisive problem of relations 
with the Soviet Union. His two chief ad- 
visers, Dean G. Acheson and Benjamin V. 
Cohen, were strongly inclined toward a policy 
of concession to Russia, aimed to secure So- 
viet cooperation by calming lingering Soviet 
suspicions and soothing Soviet inferiority 
feelings. 

As a trio, Byrnes, Acheson and Cohen ex- 
plored this avenue together until they came 
to its end. Byrnes waited to be convinced 
that a firm policy was essential until failure 
to be firm would have compromised essential 
interests. Up to the last moment, after the 
London Security Council meeting, he was 
telling those around him that “you could not 
be certain” whether firmness would be re- 
quired, and insisting that every other expedi- 
ent must be tried first. 

While he has resorted to firmness toward 
the Soviets, Byrnes has not lost his caution. 
But more important than this caution, now- 
adays, is his grim resolve to see the Russian 
problem through to a satisfactory solution. 
Here he is influenced by a very deep and 
fervent feeling. 

He subscribes to the belief summed up in 
the phrase, “one world or none.” He is con- 
vinced that the present time offers the last 
chance for achieving a peaceful and a stable 
world, and that failure in this great en- 
deavor carries with it the sure penalty of 
ultimate destruction. He is constantly aware 
of the peculiarly vulnerable position in which 
failure in the great endeavor will leave the 
United States. 

And he is a realist. He knows that power 
is the basic unit of politics, as the atom is 
the basic unit of matter. He knows that 
the United Nations cannot be a working 
world yrganization unless it has strength 
and power. He knows, finally, that present 
Soviet policy will not permit the creation of 
a United Nations with the strength and power 
needed for its job. 

That ‘s why he is working for a change 
in Soviet policy, and working by firmness 
since concessions have not produced the de- 
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sired result. Watching the Security Coun- 
cil in session, one is forced to conclude that 
nothing will deflect him from his great ob- 
jective except a failure of public support 
His polls tell him the public is with him. 
He believes that if the facts are squarely 
presented to the American people, the public 
will stay With him. It is a healthy starting 
point for any Secretary of State. 


THE STATE OF THE NATION—ByrNes Is ON 
Firm GROUND BACKING SMALL NATIONS 


(By Marquis W. Childs) 


WASHINGTON.—What is happening to the 
United Nations Security Council must be 
considered as part of the whole complex tan- 
gle of world relationships. The United Na- 
tions meeting has provided a new framework 
for the quarrel between Russia, on the one 
hand, and Britain and the United States on 
the other. 

It was the misfortune of ithe UN to inherit 
that quarrel at the outset. But that could 
hardly have been averted if the new organi- 
zation was to have any real.ty 

The ground on which Secretary Byrnes 
stood was sound. If small nations cannot 
even present their grievances, then the UN 
is an empty shell. 

Again, it was the misfortune of the UN that 
the test came over a small nation which is a 
backward, feudal country torn by internal 
dissensions. That does not, however, alter 
the basic principles und«r which the Iranian 
case was raised. 

Recently, in another part of the world, the 
same kind of issue arose. 

Toward the end of the conquvst of Ger- 
many, Soviet forces moved ono the island of 
Bornholm in the Baltic. sornl.olm is a Dan- 
ish island commanding the approaches to 
both Denmark and fweden. 

How long did the Russians mean to occupy 
Bornholm? That was the question which 
caused shivers of apprehension throughout 
Scandinavia. If the Russians were to remain 
there permanently, then the Baltic would in- 
deed be a Soviet lake anu Denmark and Swe- 
den would live constantly under the gun. 

The Danish Government not long ago ad- 
dressed a tactful question to Moscow. Short- 
ly thereafter Soviet troops began to leave 
Bornholm. The evacuation is progressing, 
and Danish troops are now beginning to oc- 
cupy the island 


THE SAME CAUSE? 


If the issue before the Security Council had 
been Denmark instead of Iran, the principle 
would have been much clearer. Denmark is 
an advanced democracy. The Danish people 
have stood united throughout the war. But 
Iran or Denmark, the cause is the same. It 
is the right of small nations to independence 
and integrity 

What has characterized the UN in the 
months of its awkward, mewling infancy is 
its negativism. It has seemed to stand be- 
fore the world for the sole purpose of saying 
“No.” 

You can argue, and perhaps rightly, that 
the Organization is too new to expect posi- 
tive, constructive action from it. That an- 
swer may do for the present. It will not 
suffice for long. 

If the UN seems to exist merely to preserve 
the world as it is, then inevitably it will fail. 
If it is no more than a policeman with a 
stick to keep the status quo in every corner, 
then it will go down. 


COURAGEOUS THINKING NEEDED 


What the moment desperately needs is 
creative, courageous thinking that goes be- 
yond the mere do’s and don’t’s of things 
as they are. That is the kind of thinking 
which went irto the report by the State De- 
partment’s committe> of experts on atomic 
control. It is this kind of trail blazing 
which the UN must do if it is to grow up 
into a vigorous, effective organization, 
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The Iranian case points up that need as 
well as any issue could. One thing is as 
clear as day, and that is that Iran will not 
remain what it is for long. 

In this connection a significant news story 
recently came from the United Press in Lon- 
don. It quoted a British Foreign Office 
“spokesman” as saying that Britain would 
like to see Iran’s “unexploited oil resources” 
placed under international control. 

This is rather vague. Would “unexploited 
oil resources” include the vast undeveloped 
reserves held by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.? 
Or would they include only those reserves 
that have not yet been staked out by any 
of the great powers? 

But the important fact is that the British 
have clearly signaled their desires. This may 
have been intended to put the initiative up 
to us. If it is to have any chance of suc- 
ceeding, it must come quickly. Some such 
move should have been made months ago, if 
only as evidence of the intention of Britain 
and America to try to remove one of the 
chief sources of trouble in the Middle East. 

The State Department and the British For- 
eign Office have drifted into the current crisis 
as one drifts in a becalmed sailboat. What 
is needed in the skipper’s cabin is a good 
chart of action. 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of April 
1, 1946] 
STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

UNO HEapQuarRTERS, NEw YorK.—It is the 
consensus of the American press corps re- 
porting the United Nations—a group not 
casually impressed—that Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes has handled his share of 
the Security Council deliberations with skill 
and force and persuasiveness. I know that 
many foreign correspondents share this view. 

Mr. Byrnes’ leadership has been decisive 
and his role has been dominant. It is a role 
which President Truman was desirous that 
he should exercise, and he has performed it 
in a manner which has won for both himself 
and his Government a new respect and 
prestige in diplomatic quarters. 

Mr. Byrnes, undoubtedly at the behest of 
the White House, found it desirable to come 
personally to Hunter College to take charge 
of the Iranian discussions—instead of leav- 
ing them in the hands of Edward Stettinius, 
chief American delegate. There is no dis- 
agreement that it was wise for him to do so. 

It is evident that Mr. Byrnes’ personal par- 
ticipation in the Security Council affairs at 


this critical point has accomplished three 
significant things. 
It has demonstrated the United States 


Government’s intention to back up the 
United Nations to the full and to accept 
prime responsibility for this policy. 

It has shown, as was not manifest during 
the debates on the Iranian dispute in Lon- 
don, that American diplomacy is both quali- 
fied and prepared to mark out its own 
course rather than to follow the initiative 
of others. 

It has returned to the United States the 
leadership of the cause of the small coun- 
tries—leadership many both here and abroad 
had feared was slipping away through de- 
fault and deficiencies. 

In sum, it marks a better day for Ameri- 
can diplomacy 

From the opening of the Security Council 
meeting March 25 until it adjourned March 
29 for a 5-day recess it was evident that 
the discussions and the decisions were at 
every point revolving around the American 
Secretary of State. This time the American 
delegation at UNO took a clear-cut, sustained, 
ably argued position, and the result was that 
American diplomacy took on leadership 
among the big powers and became a source 
of strength to the small countries, which 


had begun to wonder at London whether 
the United States was going to content itself 
with having its chief delegate read a mem- 
orandum row and then and raise his hand 
at the proper moments. 

Mr. Byrnes’ personal 
changed all that. 

Both behind the scenes and at the front 
of the stage, when debate was in full tide 
between the Russian and Polish delegates on 
the one side and the rest of the Security 
Council on the other, if was Mr. Byrnes who 
took the lead. 

It was his strong hand which resisted the 
Russian strategy to delete the Iranian dispute 
from the Council agenda. 

It was Mr. Byrnes who took the foremost 
part in the debate when Mr. Gromyko, after 
losing his plan to preven, Iran gaining a hear- 
ing, sought to delay discussion for 16 vital 
days. 

It was Mr. Byrnes who shouldered the case 
for making the United Nations work now, 
when it is needed, not some time in the future 
when it might be too late; who pressed for 
long sessions of the Council so that filibuster 
tactics would have the least value; who for- 
mulated and won unanimous approval for 
the Council’s communication to Tehran and 
Moscow requesting full and prompt informa- 
tion on exactly where the Russo-Iranian 
dispute stands now. 

The American Secretary of State showed 
himself adept and alert in the rapid cross- 
fire of significant debate and skillful at quick 
repartee. When Mr. Gromyko bore down 
heavily that there could be no dispute when 
Moscow had announced Officially that agree- 
ment had been reached, it was Mr. Byrnes 
who instantly countered with incisive reply. 
He retorted that if the simple, unsupported 
declaration by a big power that it has reached 
an agreement is sufficient to deny a complain- 
ing nation a hearing, “nen under such pro- 
cedure no small country could ever success- 
fully bring a dispute before the Council; all 
a big power would need to do would be to 
cry “agreement, agreement,” and the com- 
plaint would be thrown out before it was 
heard 

It is well that Mr. Byrnes uas taken over 
America’s seat at the Council table, but the 
question which has to be asked is: Can he 
often be spared from his post in Washington 
to do this and, under any circumstances, 
should it be necessary? 


intervention has 





Increase in Salary for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the substan- 
tial and expressed accord which has 
greeted the recommendations of H. R. 
5059, which would provide additional 
compensation for postmasters and em- 
ployees of the postal service, is signifi- 
cant. Primarily, it means that the bill 
demands passage—that it is imperative 
legislation. But the unanimity also 
serves notice that the recognition of the 
services rcndered by our postal employees 
is tardy. Such a response must be 
gratifying to the postal workers who look 
to the passage of this bill for relief from 
the pressures of the rising flood of prices, 
but the wholehearted response cannot 
fail to remind them anew that the Fed- 
eral Government does not respond to 
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changing conditions with the speed of 
the postal service itself. 

The comparison is, of course, a little 
farfetched, but it might profit us to 
make it. The contrast is strong ang 
makes clear in black and white two facts 
or factors which we should not permit to 
slip so easily from our attention. And 
perhaps by throwing these two subjects 
of inquiry or attention under close and 
adjacent scrutiny they may shed some 
light on one another. 

The Federa] Government is, I believe. 
slow to compensate its own employees in 
the way of salary and wage increases to 
offset increased costs. Now, I do not 
suggest positive remissness nor deliber- 
ate stinginess on the part of Congress. 
On the contrary, Congress has made con- 
stant effort to remunerate Federal offi- 
cers and employees adequately and to 
adjust salary and wage scales to chang- 
ing conditions. But the time lag is in- 
evitable. One reason for this is that rec- 
ognition of increased wage demands con- 
comitant with increased living costs has 
always been accorded by private indus- 
try, usually after forceful demands of the 
labor unions and often only after a 
strike. The Federal Government in late 
years has been constantly striving to hold 
a line, a succession of lines, against in- 
fiation and clearly has not been in a posi- 
tion to initiate proposals of wage in- 
creases, particularly to its own em- 
ployees. 

Again Federal employees, as I have said 
before, are faithful employees, and more- 
over are constrained from using the 
strike as a weapon for wage and other 
demands, however urgent the need is. 
It cannot but be recognized that this in- 
evitably delays somewhat the granting 
of equitable increases. In this connec- 
tion I wish to comment on the orderly, 
yet effective, manner with which the 
postal workers have brought their needs 
and their demands to the attention of 
Congress. The tardiness of the measure 
has not made them impatient nor has 
the urgency of the measure made them 
overbearing or discourteous. I consider 
that the clear documented and restrained 
manner with which they have brought 
their needs to our attention has aided 
their cause considerably. 

, It is not possible here for me to detail 
the reasons for the apparent, not serious, 
tardiness, of pay raises for Federal em- 
ployees in line with dollar devaluation 
and pay increases in industry. The ma- 
chinery is complex, the demands upon 
legislators tremendous, and the issues 
and problems of the day too numerous 
for all to receive immediate attention. 

Now a Congressman knows about mail 
for he receives hundreds of pieces of mail 
a day. We should be well aware of the 
work of the post. | system, we receive such 
evidence of it daily. There is no one in 
this Nation who does not know of the 
postal system, who does not realize, how- 
ever slightly its efficiency, and who 
would not, if called upon, praise the work 
of our postmen, our postal clerks, and 
our postmasters. We prcfit by their ef- 
ficiency, we depend on their speed, and 
we marvel] at the complexity of their task. 
It seems incongruous that the postal em- 
ployee, whom we all regard as a servant 











of speed and efficiency, should suffer by 
the tardiness that is so often, under ex- 
isting conditions, inevitable. 

The comparison is extreme, and is one 
of effect, for their is little basic ground 
for comparison. But I nevey fail to be 
reminded of the readiness with which the 
workers have adopted themselves to 
changing conditions, have quickly taken 
advantage of technical advance and in- 
yentive genius, have met an ever-increas- 
ing burden of work with an ever-increas- 
ing efficiency. 

I have not dwelt on the need of the 
postal workers for the $400 per annum 
increase which is recommended by H. R. 


5059. There can be no denying that 
need. I am confident that it will be 
cranted. Iam glad that it will be grant- 


ed. But I felt it incumbent on me, tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity, to re- 
mark again, as I have in the past, on the 
debt we owe to our postal employees and 
to remind this body again that we must 
be careful not to be remiss in meeting 
that debt. 

The postal service has given the Amer- 
ican language a fine and expressive 
phrase—“carrying the mail’—and the 
frequency of that phrase used to express 
doing a demanding job successfully and 
well is an American tribute to a deserv- 
ing system, 





Contribution by Benevolent and Protective 


Order of Elks Toward the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, as a 
life member of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a report prepared by Elks 
War Commission and forwarded to me by 
Mr. James T. Hallinan, vice chairman of 
the Grand Lodge of the Elks, setting forth 
the great contribution made by the 
organization toward the war effort. The 
Order of Elks has again demonstrated, 
as it did in World War I, the value of 

raternal cooperation. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As the smoke of battle clears away and the 
dust of destruction settles down upon the 
ruins, the pattern of the war effort becomes 
more clearly defined, and the factors that 
contributed to final victory can be better 
evaluated. 

First of all we must pay tribute to those 
who held the front lines, took the worst that 
war could give, and the many who gave their 
lives to vindicate America’s conception of 
ireedom. It was these who, on land and 
sea, in the air, and under the sea, made the 
greatest sacrifices to insure victory. So long 
4s Civilization struggles to rule the world the 
faith and courage of those who fought will 
never be forgotten. The home front, too, 
will be remembered—those who gave their 
sols and daughters and kinsfolk, their labor, 
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and their cooperation in all things that en- 
abled the men at the front to carry on. Not 
the least important contributions were those 
made by civic and fraternal organizations, 
whose collective efforts did much to :timulate 
patriotism and sustain national morale. 

One of the organizations whose contribu- 
tions to the war effort are outstanding is the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. A 
fraternity with a membership of 800,000 
American citizens (100,000 in the armed 
forces at the peak of the war) and since its 
organization in 1868 noted for its patriotism, 
charity, and community service. 

In World War I the Elks donated several 
overseas hospital units, built a reconstruc- 
tion hospital in Boston, rendered the finan- 
cial aid which enabled the Salvation Army 
to carry on, established a fund for loans to 
returned veterans, and gave substantial 
financial cooperation to the vocational train- 
ing program inaugurated by our Government, 

When Hitler marched his legions into Po- 
land leaders of the order foresaw that sooner 
or later war clouds gathering over Europe 
would precipitate a storm that must wrack 
the world. This fact was made more appar- 
ent by floods of propaganda against national 
preparedness, let loose by subversive in- 
fluences, the danger of which was augmented 
by the cooperation of shortsighted isolation- 
ists, stubbornly closing their eyes to the 
realities of a situation each day growing 
more threatening to our national welfare. 

To offset this tide of propaganda, swollen 
to dangerous proportions, by July 1940 the 
Elks created a National Defense and Public 
Relations Commission, which, after consulta- 
tion with our late President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a member of the order for many 
years, began aggressive action on many fronts 
to awaken America to the dangers of war and 
the necessity for intensive preparation for 
national defense. 

Lodges throughout the Nation held pa- 
triotic meetings, at which full emphasis was 
placed upon the immediate necessity of 
preparations for national defense. The de- 
fense commission sponsored an essay contest 
in which 750,000 high-school students com- 
peted with the object of developing a spirit 
of national unity. 

The Elks National Defense and Public 
Relations Commission realized that our coun- 
try’s youth must form the first line of de- 
fense and inaugurated a program of co- 
operation with the War Department to 
qualify young men for an aviation cadet- 
training course. With the slogan “Keep ’em 
flying,” all lodges enlisted in this campaign. 
Rallies were conducted for the purpose of 
awakening the interest of young men in 
refresher courses, and 400 schools were estab- 
lished to instruct candidates in the educa- 
tional requirements essential to undertake 
the training course. 

The Adjutant General of the Army, im- 
pressed by the success of the Elks in quali- 
fying young men for the Flying Cadet Corps,. 
im August 1942 requested the order’s assist- 
ance in enlisting 45,000 young men qualified 
for ground-crew work. Each lodge was asked 
to conduct a broad survey to find such men 
and endeavor to enlist them in the Army. 
Model programs, including local publicity, 
rallies, and personal contacts were carried 
out by subordinate lodges. In a remarkably 
short time the Adjutant General’s office ad- 
vised the defense commission that 97,000 
ground-crew men had been obtained and 
expressed appreciation for the part played by 
the Elks in the recruiting campaign. 

On December 7, 1941, the Japs made their 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor and on 
that same day the Order of Elks turned its 
activities from defense to offense. The na- 
tional defense and public-relations commis- 
sion became the Elks War Commission, and 
the executive head of the Order wired the 
President of the United States that all its 
resources were at the command of our 
country. 
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All of the war activities of the Order were 
undertaken after consultation and with the 
approval of whatever Government agency 
its proposed efforts might affect and all had 
one objective—to help our country win the 
war. 

With the approval of the War Department 
the Elks War Commission sponsored a write- 
’em-a-letter campaign, designed to encourage 
and increase correspondence between mem- 
bers of the armed forces and their families 
and friends at home. A cartoon contest, 
based on the theme Write ’em a letter, was 
conducted in connection with this campaign 
and men in Army camps and naval bases were 
invited to compete for national, local, camp, 
and base prizes. Hundreds of cartoons were 
submitted, and the 13 considered most suit- 
able were published in 550 daily newspapers 
and other periodicals. The success of this 
campaign proved a great stimulus to the 
morale of men and women overseas, and to 
their relatives at home. 

At the joint request of the Army and Navy 
the Order, in April 1943, undertook the task 
of recruiting men for the Army Corps of 
Engineers and Navy Construction Batallion. 
The Elks War Commission enlisted the serv- 
ices of subordinate lodges in a Nation-wide 
recruiting campaign with the result that the 
full complement of men for both branches 
was obtained 3 months ahead of schedule. 
The success of this campaign was acknowl- 
edged under date of October 6 by the follow- 
ing letter from the Navy Department Bureau 
of Personnel: 

OcToeErR 6, 1943. 
Mr. JAMES R. NICHOLSON, 
Chairman, Elks War Commission, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. NicHotson: The Navy’s needs for 
Seabees are being met far ahead of schedule, 
and we wish to express our thanks for the 
loyal and energetic cooperation of the Elks 
which contributed so largely to the success 
of the campaign. 

Because of these favorable results, the re- 
cruiting program for Seabees comes to an end 
on October 30. 

Immediately following, there will be a new 
program for the voluntary induction of men 
between the ages of 18 and 37, inclusive, to 
serve in the Navy’s ship-repair units. These 
units require many of the same skills as the 
Seabees, and the same field or organization 
will work on the new job. 

The need for more men to keep our ships 
in fighting trim is urgent, and the con- 
tinuing efforts of the Elks to help the Navy 
fill its manpower needs will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Funther details will be given you later. 
In the meantime, perhaps you will want to 
inform your lodges of the changed pro- 
gram, and to convey to them the warm 
thanks of the Navy for the excellent work 
that has been done for the Seabees. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. K. Kock, 
Captain, United States Navy (Re- 
tired), Special Assistant to Chief 
of Bureau. 

The War Department graciously acknowl- 
edged the services of the Elks in this recruit- 
ing campaign with the following letter: 

OcToBer 8, 1943. 
Mr. JAMES R. NICHOLSON, 
Chairman, Elks War Commission, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. NICHOLSON: The support which 
the Elks lodges gave to the recruiting cam- 
paign for construction specialists for the 
Army engineers and Navy Seabees brought 
very gratifying results. The numbers needed 
were obtained in record time which resulted 
in the discontinuance of the campaign 
sooner than had been originally anticipated. 
Since the BPOE was the only Civilian 


organization actively supporting this cam- 
paign, it is entitled to full credit for the suc- 
cess attained. 
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Assuring you again of my deep apprecia- 
tion of your fine support in the past, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
J. A. ULIo, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 


At the beginning of the war the Order of 
Elks pledged itself to “serve those who 
serve,” and to make good this pledge began 
operating fraternal centers for men and 
women in all branches of the armed forces 
whether or not they were members of the 
order. Immediately after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor 15 subordinate lodges opened fra- 
ternal centers, and their number was in- 
creased until at the peak of war 122 of these, 
located in key cities in 34 States, and in 
Alaska and Puerto Rico, were in operation. 
Some of these centers provided sleeping 
quarters for servicemen. All of them offered 
accommodations for relaxation, stationery, 
and the complete facilities of the buildings 
in which they were located. Many were fur- 
nished with athletic equipment, shower 
baths, laundries, and all contained reading 
rooms and libraries. The fraternal centers 
are operated by the wives, mothers, sisters 
and daughters of members of the order, all 
volunteering their services as cooks, wait- 
resses, and hostesses, and doing everything 
possible to make service men and women feel 
at home. 

One of the busiest centers operated by the 
Elks is the one located in New York City’s 
Manhattan. It occupies the entire building, 
once the luxurious Pyne mansion, located 
at Thirty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue. 
There every means is provided for the com- 
fort and convenience of service men and 
women with sleeping accommodiations for 
110 men, which are filled to capacity every 
night. Hostesses are on hand to entertain 
the boys at frequent parties staged by the 
lodges of New York, Brooklyn, Bronx, and 
Queens. This center was the scene of much 
gaiety during the holiday season. On each 
of the holidays—Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and New Years—more than 800 service men 
and women were served turkey dinners and 
special entertainment features were provided 
throughout each day. New York’s fraternal 
center has been privileged to cater to an 
unusual number of service people, due to the 
fact that the city was one of the major 
points of embarkation and debarkation, but 
all the centers throughout the country have 
met their obligations in full proportionate 
measure. This is attested by the hundreds 
of thousands of appreciative letters received 
from those who have enjoyed the hospitali- 
ties and friendly atmosphere of the ElKs fra- 
ternal centers. 

Foreseeing a shortage of tobacco, the Elks 
War Commission, from the time our forces 
began moving overseas and during the entire 
course of the war, shipped 1,200,000 cigarettes 
and 144 cases of smoking tobacco each month 
for the comfort of our people in the service. 
It also promoted the custom adopted by 
most subordinate lodges of frequently send- 
ing “G” boxes containing gifts and tokens of 
remembrance to members serving in our 
armed forces. 

The Order of Elks has not overlooked the 
difficulties that may arise in the readjust- 
ment of members coming out of the service 
and reentering civilian life. Each subordi- 
nate lodge has a rehabilitation committee 
charged with the duty of aiding returned 
servicemen solve their problems. Funds are 
available to these committees to furnish 
financial aid. The rehabilitation plans of 
the war commission do not contemplate en- 
croaching upon the work of any established 
agency for the relief or assistance of war 
veterans. Its subordinate lodge committees 
will confine their direct efforts to the as- 
sistance of members of the order, but they 
are also ready to cooperate with any other 
agencies in any plan that may be formulated 
for the common good of discharged veterans. 

The receding vides of war are bound to 
leave behind many casualties—wounded, dis- 


abled, and sick. This is the inevitable after- 
math of battle and those who suffer have 
earned not only all the consideration a grate- 
ful Nation can bestow, but the gratitude of 
every citizen. Some of these casualties are 
destined for a long stay in our hospitals. 
There they will receive all that medical skill 
and nursing care can give, but the disabled 
veterans, who must spend long days and 
nights, in many instances far away from 
home, need something more than profes- 
sional skill to temper their loneliness. In an 
attempt to bring some meed of cheer into our 
hospital wards the Elks war commission in- 
augurated a hospital program that in some 
States dates back to World War I. It is de- 
signed to bring entertainment into our hos- 
pitals, to supply magazines, radios, therapeu- 
tic apparatus, athletic equipment, and what- 
ever comforts the Elks can provide to make 
the lot of our sick and disabled veterans 
easier to bear. The program for hospital 
entertainment is now being carried on by 
State Elks associations in 42 States and is 
expanding to meet increasing demands. 

Associated with the hospital program is a 
campaign to produce slippers for use in Gov- 
ernment hospitals. Many thousands of pairs 
have already been marufactured and dis- 
tributed. Several State Elks associations are 
still gathering material and arranging for 
further distribution. 

Fraternal centers are closed only where 
the need for them no longer exists, but wher- 
ever servicemen are arriving home and the 
facilities of these centers are needed, they 
will be maintained. 

The war activities of the order are financed 
entirely by voluntary contributions of sub- 
ordinate lodges, and members of the order. 
The order, noted since its inception for 
charitable activities and community service, 
never goes outside its own ranks to collect 
funds. The Elks’ war fund, through which 
the war commission has carried on its ac- 
tivities, was contributed by subordinate 
lodges and members of the order. 

The Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks has demonstrated by the service ren- 
dered in many fields of war activities the 
value of fraternal cooperation with the 


mighty war effort that brought victory to 
Allied arms. 





Presumptuous Advice to the Republican 
National Committee 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
press of yesterday carried the informa- 
tion that one Wayne L. Morse, a one- 
time member of the War Labor Board, 
who was a guest at the banquet sponsored 
by the Republican National Committee 
here in Washington on April 1, referring 
to certain addresses delivered there, 
made the statement that they were the 
“same old clichés and reactionary nos- 
trums ad nauseaum which have pro- 
duced Republican defeats since 1932.” 

No doubt the gentleman considers 
himself an authority, not only on public 
speaking, but on the merits of any state- 
ment of governmental principles and 
many other things. 

A brief biographical statement, no 
doubt written by the gentleman himself 
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for the Congressional Directory, reads in 
part as follows: 


WayNe LYMAN Morse, Republican, of Ey. 
gene, Oreg.; lawyer and educator; was born 
near Madison, Wis., October 20, 1900; re. 
ceived  h. B..degree, University of Wisconsin, 
1923, M. A. degree, 1924, LL.B. degree, Uni. 
versity of Minnesota, 1928; J. D. degree, 
Columbia University, 1932; completed 4-year 
advanced military training course, University 
of Wisconsin, 1919-23, and held Reserve com- 
mission as second lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
United States Army, 1923-29; taught argu- 
mentation at University of Wisconsin and 
University of Minnesota and was appointed 
assistant professor of law at University of 
Oregon in 1929; became associate professor 
in 1930; and in 1931 was made dean and pro- 
fessor of law, holding that position until his 
resignation in February 1944; served as mem- 
ber of Governor’s Committee to Consider 
Judicial Reforms; administrative director, 
United States Attorney General's Survey of 
Release Procedures, 1936-39; Pacific Coast ar- 
bitrator for United States Department of 
Labor (Maritime Industry); chairman, Pres- 
ident’s Railway Emergency Board, 1941; pub- 
lic member, National War Labor Board, 1942- 
44; married Miss Mildred Downie in 1924 and 
they have three daughters—Nancy Faye, 
Judith Mary, and Amy Ann; member of 
American, Federal, and Oregon Bar Associ- 
ations, Rotary Club, Scottish Rite Mason, 
Mystic Shrine, Eagles, Moose, Pi Kappa Alpha, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Gamma Eta Gamma, Scab- 
bard and Blade, Order of the Coif. 


From the foregoing, it appears the 
gentleman has received a Ph. B, an M.A., 
an LL.B., and a J. D.; though I fail to 
find a B. S., which he so richly deserves— 
bachelor of science—has been an assist- 
ant professor, an associate professor and 
a professor. 

The sketch does not show that he ever 
had earned or been awarded a degree of 
Cc. S.—common sense; S. J.—sound judg- 
ment; or that he had graduated from 
the University of Hard Knocks and Busi- 
ness Experience. 

No one questions his learning. It has 
been said that a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing. Perhaps too much learning 
is worse. 

The gentleman bemoans the fate of the 
Republican Party, but from its birth 
down to the time when he proclaimed 
himself a member of it, it did Very well. 

Just where the gentleman received a 
certificate or a degree entitling him to 
admission to the Republican Party or to 
read out of it any of those who adhere to 
its historical principles, he has not yet 
disclosed. 

While he was a public member of the 
War Labor Board, he had some decidedly 
screwy ideas. Permit me to cite just one 
example. 

At a hearing of the committee charged 
with the investigation of executive agen- 
cies held on the 30th day of November, 
1943, Mr. Morse was asked by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. JENNINGS]: 

Mr. JENNINGS. On the other hand, sup- 
pose you impose a settlement on the em- 
ployer which should result in ruinous loss 
and would bring about the insolvency of the 
concern under an order of the Board. What 
remedy would such employer have, if he could 


not go into court and undertake to assert 
his rights? 


He replied: 


Mr. Morse. As you know, that is a very 
controversial point, as to what an arbitrator 
or board of arbitration should rule in regard 
to ability to pay. 














I think I can say that our decisions show 
t ability to pay must not be considered 

‘factor in fixing wages. I think that is pretty 

nerally accepted by American arbitration 
unals. (Hearings, pp. 1518-1519.) 


He also said— 
Mr. Morse. If we start with the major 
remise that the wage fixes (fixed) is the 
r and equitable wage, then I say that the 
miners are entitled to that wage irrespective 
of the financial effect of the wage upon the 
rators. (P. 1520.) 


Is there any proposition containing less 
of common sense and good judgment 
than the gentleman’s theory that em- 
jloyers can pay increases in wages, irre- 
spective of their financial ability? 

The gentleman should forget his many 
degrees, his legal training; take a course 
in the University of Hard Knocks, in the 
School of Experience, and get firmly fixed 
in his mind the self-evident proposi- 
tion that. if an employer continues to 
lose money, there will be no jobs fur- 
nished by him at any wages. 

Then he might—I say, might—when 
he had thoroughly learned that fact, pre- 
sume to give advice to the Republican 
National Committee; to offer suggestions 
as to the course that party should fol- 
low in its efforts to overcome the déficit 
spending, government by men rather 
than by law—policies of the New Deal 
which the gentleman from Oregon so 
eagerly, so consistently, follows. 

A few callouses on his feet and hands, 
honestly earned; a few dollars lost prac- 
ticing his own theories in connection with 
a business enterprise, might go far in 
enabling the gentleman to speak advis- 
edly on Republican policies. 





Federal Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled “A 
Peril to Your Welfare” from the Arkan- 
sas Democrat of March 31, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A PERIL TO YOUR WELFARE 


Federal spending didn’t mean so much to 
the ordinary citizen years ago. His Federal 
taxes were then relatively light. But now 
the people of Arkansas, like those of other 
States, pay more taxes to the Federal Gov- 
ernment than they pay to their State and all 
local governments. 

This makes Federal spending a matter of 
urgent concern to every worker, businessman, 
industrialist, and farmer. It involves even 
more—a great deal more—than the taxes we 
pay to Washington. It affects our living 
costs, our freedom of enterprise, our oppor- 
tunities to find jobs. An article in this sec- 
tion to today’s Democrat tells you why. 

The article quotes prominent Arkansans, 
who demand that the Federal budget be bal- 
anced. They see grave trouble ahead for all 
of our people if the present plans to continue 
Geficit spending are continued. And their 
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warnings are backed up by all human experi- 
ence with government. 

We have recognized the perils of deficit 
spending in our State and local governments. 
We have stopped it with constitutional pro- 
visions and legislative acts. Most States have 
Similar safeguards. 

But the Federal Government has gone its 
prodigal way, ignoring the dangers of con- 
stantly spending in excess of receipts, and 
thereby adding further to our tremendous 
national debt. 

Congress has appropriated, not according 
to the revenues in sight, but in a reckless pat- 
tern set by the demands of a horde of de- 
partments and bureaus and the clamor of 
pressure groups. Often even these lavish 
appropriations were not enough for the greed 
of the bureaucrats, and they brought in de- 
ficiency appropriation bills, which Congress 
free-handedly allowed. 

Our taxes shot up, and yet were not suf- 
ficient. The Government borrowed billions 
on billions to finance its heedless flinging- 
around of the Nation’s earnings. We had to 
borrow for the war, of course. We had to 
borrow before the war, to relieve distress and 
save the Nation’s financial structure. 

But is this heedless, drunken-sailor policy 
to continue now, in a time of prosperity? 
It is for the people to say. The Government 
has served notice that its spending will go 
to new and far giddier peacetime heights un- 
less the people, through their Congress, in- 
sist on a halt. 

We would read the riot act to our legisla- 
ture, our city councils and quorum courts, if 
they played as fast and loose with our State 
and local affairs as the Federal Government 
has done on a national scale. We probably 
would have some of our officials in jail. 

The danger of such a course is just as great 
in Washington. It only takes longer to bring 
the inevitable ruin that follows deficit spend- 
ing. You’d better get aroused. You'd bet- 
ter back up our Arkansas delegation, which 
has announced for a balanced budget. We 
urge you to read that article. 





The Challenge of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Challenge of America,” 
delivered by Maj. Gen. Edward Martin, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, at a dinner of 
the Indiana Republican Editorial Asso- 
ciation, held at the Claypool Hotel, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., on Saturday evening, 
March 30. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Gates, Senator 
Wit.Is, and fellow Americans, it is an honor 
to speak to this distinguished association, 
because a courageous press is necessary to our 
form of government. 

Great editors and flaming editorials have 
made history and helped cuide our national 
destiny. 

In the United States the press is really 
free. 

It keeps its freedom because its asserts it- 
self. 

As long as it does we are not forced to de- 
pend on Government-made news, despite 
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the fact that 31,000 paid propagandists are 
on the Federal pay roll. 

You have nearly 400 newspapers here in 
Indiana, and through their power and inde- 
pendence they help in guaranteeing this Na- 
tion a constitutional form of government. 

It is, also, an honor to come to Indiana be- 
cause your Governor is making a great con- 
tribution in the world-wide battle now raging 
to maintain the American way of life. 

He brings to this fight, youth, courage, 
intelligence, and understending. 

His work and his worth are recognized far 
beyond the borders of your State. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania brings 
greetings to Indiana, home of President Ben- 
jamin Harrison, James Whitcomb Riley, Lew 
Wallace, “Kin” Hubbard, George Ade, Booth 
Tarkington, and a great and shining galaxy 
of writers, educators, preachers, statesmen, 
and politicians. 

Your motto: “The Cross Roads of America,” 
truly describes your great State. 

English and Scotch-Irish from the South; 
Quakers and Germans from Pennsylvania; 
thrifty farmers and small traders from New 
England, all met here to form a remarkable 
people. 

They were God-fearing 

They have brought their 
thrift. 

They brought their schools and churches. 

They created diversified industries from 
your coal, oil, natural gas, and your great 
limestone quarries. 

They developed a diversified and flexible ag- 
riculture. 

Your fame, however, does not rest upon 
your mills, your farms, your historical back- 
grounds, your illustrious sons and daughters, 
or the haunting melody of your Banks of the 
Wabash. Indiana is really famous for its 
politics and politicians. 

In the year 1817, being then a resident of 
Illinois and an ex-resident of Indiana, Dennis 
Hanks, cousin of Abraham Lincoln, said: 
“We lived the same as Indians, ‘ceptin’ we 
took an interest in politics and religion.” 

A real American always supports his 
church and is interested in politics—which 
means he takes part in government. 

This is a time when every real red-blooded 
American should take part in politics. 

This is a critical hour in American history, 

Momentous decisions must be made affect- 
ing the happiness of millions at home and 
abroad. 


industry and 


They must be made with care and delibera- 
tion. 

The people must have full knowledge of all 
the facts and conditions. 


These are political decisions. 

They must be discussed politically 

No party in any nation has a record coms 
parable to the Republican Party. 

It was born during a crisis. 

It has always courageously met its obliga- 
tions. 

It keeps its promises. 

A plank in a Republican 
what it says. 

Not a single plank in the New Deal plat 
form of 1932, except the repeal of the eight 
eenth amendment, has ever been carried into 
effect. 

The Republican Party 
the Union. 

In so doing it freed 3,000,000 slaves which 
made us all free, resumed specie payments 
establishing cur credit in the world, en- 
couraged free competitive enterprise to ex- 
pand industry, build transportation systems, 
and develop our resources, giving work to 
millions. 

At the close of the Spanish-American War 
it boldly gave us a foreign policy understood 
both at home and abroad. 

It made us a self-respecting Nation. 

As the minority party in both World War I 
and World War II, it showed what a great 
minority party should do in a national crisis. 


platform means 


was formed to save 
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The Mackinac Charter of 1943 was the first 
clear proposal for international action for 
world peace. 

During 80 years of the great development 
of America the Republican Party upheld the 
Constitution, sustained the rights of the 
individual and demanded a government, not 
of men, but of law. 

In these days of uncertainty, when the 
people of the world are moving in fear; when 
millions are hungry and cold; and while our 
own people are thinking too much of greed 
and profit, we need American leadership that 
will make clear our position in the world 
and at home. 

Until that is done, how can we expect the 
United Nations to lay the deep foundations 
of world peace? 

We have a right to an abiding faith in 
America. 

The war showed that our way of life under 
our form of government is the best in the 
world. 

We stopped the Axis. 

We succeeded where all other forms of gov- 
ernment failed. 

Our production demonstrated that our 
free competitive enterprise system is the 
best economic’ plan ever devised. 

The bravery, skill, and endurance of our 
fighting men is another unanswerable argu- 
ment for our way of life. 

All over the world they outmarched, out- 
fought, outsmarted, and outmaneuvered 
every enemy they faced. 

America has earned the right to world 
leadership. 

We do not want domination or control, but 
our vast contributions to the defeat of the 
Axis gave weight to our wishes and our 
opinions. 

We do ask the privilege of living as a friend 
among liberty-loving nations. 

We do ask that every nation shall have 
the right to choose its own form of govern- 
ment, with the limitation that war-breeding 
forms be eliminated. 

We know the godly and peace-loving 
nations must unite to prevent godless and 
selfish nations from destroying others who 
wish to live in peace. 

World order depends upon education and 
religion. 

Moral forces must be encouraged. 

The atomic bomb may be a blessing or 
curse, depending upon the soul of civilization 
itself. 

Meanwhile, there must be force enough in 
the world to keep the wolves of darkness 
checked and to insure that the spiritual and 
cultural powers of the world may work for 
human betterment. 

If we are to move in the world, we must 
know where we are going. 

Our people should know the facts about 
our relations with our allies; about the new 
boundary lines that must be drawn; about 
the occupation forces; the inhabitants and 
prisoners; the machinery and materials to 
be used; the kind of governments to be set 
up; and the commitment of troops and the 
command of these troops in all the con- 
quered countries or the liberated lands. 

In the matter of foreign aid we need wis- 
dom. 

Spot assistance for the cold, hungry, sick, 
and destitute, of course, must be given to 
the limit of our ability. 

The end of lend-lease, however, 
mark the end of blind generosity. 

Enlightened self-interest demands that 
help should be given for such purposes as will 
not injure our own people or our own in- 
terests. 

We, the American people, are entitled to 
full information about foreign loans. 

It is our money. 

The amount of the loan, the interest rate, 
the security, and the time and manner of re- 
payment are our business. 


should 


Full knowledge of all these matters by the 
people of the borrowing and lending nations 
will prevent future misunderstanding. 

Meanwhile, we had better not forget that 
we have a Federal debt of about $278,000,000,- 
000, while the debts of all our allies total 
$210,000 000,000. 

In winning the war we used up, forever, 
vast quantities of our resources. 

Some of the friendly nations who want 
loans have raw materials, nickel, asbestos, 
tin, wool, rubber, sugar, lead, mica, tungsten, 
and lumber we so badly need. 

We have food, fabrics, automobiles, and 
other goods they badly need. 

Loaning and borrowing money makes bad 
friends. 

Neighborly borrowing and exchange makes 
for lasting friendship. 

The Republican Party believes 
widest possible world trade. 

The industrial expansion of America and 
the growth of its world trade developed under 
Republican administrations. 

Republicans believe all nations should 
have equal access to world markets. 

A strong financial policy is vital here at 
home. 

The Republican Party must demand, and 
keep on demanding, a balanced Budget. 

There are two factors in a balanced Budget: 
Taxing and spending. 

First. The tax levy must be high enough 
to meet expenditures and make a reason- 
able reduction in the public debt. 

Second. Expenditures must be cut. 

This is the more important step. 

Everything that drives our spending above 
the tax revenues is simply a short cut to 
bankruptcy, depression, and that form of 
receivership known as communism. 

Therefore, Government aid must be lim- 
ited by ability to pay. 

Innumerable costly projects now urged in 
Washington, no matter how attractive they 
may be, must be turned down for the simple 
reason that we cannot afford them without 
risking insolvency. 

The Budget submitted by the President 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, is 
most discouraging. 

It shows a deficit of four billions. 

It lists projects costing more than four 
times those of prewar years. 

It increases the cost of the President's 
Office, civil departments, and agencies, by 
more than $252,000,000. 

The Federal Government should follow the 
example of the State governments. 

In 4 years the gross debt of the 48 States 
has been reduced more than one-fourth. 

In the same time they have laid up a net 
surplus of $675,000,000. 

The States and local governments can help 
if they will stop running, tin cup in hand, 
asking aid from the Federal Government. 

The Republican Party can help by de- 
manding the quick demobilization of the 
great army of Federal job holders. 

Outside the War and Navy Departments, 
job holders actually increased by 30,000 dur- 
ing the month of January. 

Dismissal of 2,000,000 would save taxpay- 
ers five billions a year. 

In Jefferson's time 1 out of 5,000 worked 
for the Government; today it is 1 out of 37. 

The Republican Party should take a strong 
position on the problems of industry. 

Labor and management are locked in 
battle along a wide social and economic front. 

All of these disputes should be solved by 
arbitration. 

They threaten the efficient craftsmanship 
and skilled management that made America 
great. 

They menace the mass production that 
has given Americans more automobiles, ra- 
dios, and telephones, more luxuries and com- 
forts, than any other people in the world. 

The right of labor to organize, strike, bar- 
gain, and picket, is not questioned, but to 
use violence and to do these things in de- 
fiance of court decrees is unlawful. 


in the 
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It will mean the break-down of law ang 
order and lead finally to riot and widespreaq 
disorder. 

Government must be the impartial frieng 
of labor, agriculture, and industry. It can. 
not, without damaging the Nation, favor one 
of the three without injuring the others. 

The time has come when the common 
man in America must do some good, old- 
fashioned, hard, American thinking. 

Our way of living has become involved and 
complicated. 

Few of us can live independently of others. 
The majority of Americans no longer live 
on self-sustaining family-size farms. The 
great majority live in densely populated 
areas. They depend upon others for water, 
light, heat, transportation, and the very food 
they eat. When these services cease, even 
for a day, health, welfare, and even life itself, 
are at stake. 

In any strike or stoppage the welfare of the 
public must be paramount over the con- 
tending parties. 

Since 1776 we have built up a great Na- 
tion on American principles. 

This is no time to take advice from foreign, 
so-called idealists, on how America should 
be guided. They have made a wreck of their 
own countries, and almost destroyed civiliza- 
tion itself. 

As a war measure we gladly suffered the 
restriction of personal liberty. Now the war 
is over. We must rapidly return to indi- 
vidual initiative, the rights of property and 
free competitive enterprise. 

The Communist, the Red radical, and the 
extreme Leftist want controls and regimenta- 


tion. They want national socialism or 
statism. As a party we do not want their 
support. 


We need the practical common sense pa- 
triotism of our founding fathers. 

As soldiers, statesmen and patriots, they 
founded a government to guarantee liberty 
insure unity and serve humanity. 

In the preamble to the Constitution we 
said, We, the people, were forming a more 
perfect union to insure domestic tranquillity, 
the general welfare and the blessings of lib- 
erty. 

It was the people, not we, the bureaucrats. 

Now we are being shoved around. 

Arrogant labor leaders are defying the 
courts. 

Bureaucrats are telling us what to do and 
31,000 propagandists on the public pay roll are 
undermining America to maintain a political 
party in power. 

State and local rights are being defied. 

Communists, Socialists and others are try- 
ing to divide the Nation, set class against 
class, and section against section. 

American families should read the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and 
particularly, the Bill of Rights. 

All these documents are based upon the 
holy conviction that every human life is 
sacred. 

They not only protect human rights, but 
property also, for property rights are human 
rights. 

They are the safeguards protecting free- 
dom of speech and religion, the safety of prop- 
erty and the home, the guaranty of public 
trial by jury and they reserve to the States 
and the people all other rights not specifi- 
cally given to the Federal Government. 

From the Constitution itself down through 
our laws and the interpretation thereof has 
run a golden thread maintaining the liberty 
of the individual. 

This has helped men to be self-reliant and 
self-controlled. é 

The liberties under which men live are 
fixed for us all—from the man who works 
with his hands to the President in the White 
House—by the Constitution. 

Our soldiers are swiftly returning to civilian 
life. 

America must depend upon them. 

They are the cream of the crop, 














They want the opportunities guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

“They do not want hand-outs. 

The proudest achievement of the Repub- 
lican Party in all the long years of its progres- 
sive history is its support of the veteran. 

We must continue that support, for Amer- 
ica must be kept American to help pay for 
the sacrifices made by these 12,000,000 boys 
and girls. 

They do not want paternalism in govern- 
ment 

They want to work as their fathers worked. 

Long ago, here in Indiana, men and women 
came carrying the rifle, the plow and the 
Bible to establish a home where men might 
live in tolerance, freedom and peace. 

They knew and practiced thrift, hard work, 
decency, tolerance and the love of God. 

They succeeded, and their decendants can 
succeed. 

We want a dynamic America; but it must 
be a free America. 

We can have it by working together, 
guided by divine providence, under the Con- 
stitution. 

Let us glory in American achievements. 

Let us keep the watch and guard against 
a surprise attack from within our gates. 





Trends Toward Public Ownership of 
Electric Utilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
12th of last December Mr. R. E. Mc- 
Donnell, of Kansas City, Mo., addressed 
the Indiana Municipal Electric Associa- 
tion on the trends toward public own- 
ership of electric utilities. This address 
contains so much worth-while informa- 
tion bearing on a subject now actively 
before the House that I deem it appro- 
priate to have part of this speech bear- 
ing on national interest printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 


Private power interests are greatly alarmed 
over the rapid changing of public-utility 
ownership from private to municipal. This 
is evidenced by the fact that 174 of our larg- 
est private utility concerns have united in 
financing a campaign combating municipal 
ownership. This campaign takes the form of 
radio talks and center-spread <ds in the lead- 
ing magazines, and is reputed to be costing 
approximately $5,000,000 per year. 

One of these display ads recently appeared 
in Life magazine, with a map of the United 
States showing the location of these 174 pri- 
vate companies sponsoring the publicity 
against public ownership. 

One thing causing the private power in- 
terests to be alarmed is that England recently 
inaugurated proceedings taking over, by the 
Government, all privately owned electric, gas, 
transportation, and commnuication systems. 
France has in a similar manner started legis- 
lative proceedings to take over these private 
utilities. In Puerto Rico, where statehood is 
now being considered, municipalities have 
already taken over every water and lighting 
system of the 74 incorporated municipalities 
of that island. 

Montreal, the largest city in Canada, with 
& population of about 1,000,000, now is en- 
joying the advantages of public ownership 
of the electric and gas systems. Possession 
by the Quebec Hydro Electric Commission is 
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now a fact, and the price of the properties 
is being determined by an appraisal now un- 
der way. 

The State of Washington has organized 
over 30 public utility districts, and the 
utilities are being acquired either by nego- 
tiation or condemnation in these districts, 
for all these communities wish to avail them- 
selves of the cheap power developed by the 
federally owned hydro projects. 

Missouri and Georgia have both recently 
voted new State constitutions by large ma- 
jorities, providing revenue bord laws that 
will permit the issuing of revenue bonds in 
those States to acquire, extend, and build 
municipal systems. Columbus, Valdosta, and 
several other Georgia towns are already tak- 
ing advantage of this new provision to ac- 
quire their utilities. 

Nebraska, with 327 municipal plants, now 
claims 100 percent municipally owned elec- 
tric utilities in the incorporated cities. 
Tennessee has the honor of being the State 
with the highest number of municipal elec- 
tric systems—374. 

The States with the least number of pub- 
licly owned systems are those wherein legis- 
lation, making it possible to acquire owner- 
ship, has been blocked by the private power 
interests. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which was created following the exposure 
of the holding companies’ activities, has been 
the means of checking the high-handed 
financial maneuvers of utilities, and has 
caused the breaking up of some of the larger 
holding concerns. Cities have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity to acquire owner- 
ship of their utilities. The private power 
companies charge the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission with dismembering the 
Nation's foremost utility enterprises. It is 
no wonder then that the private utility in- 
terests are expressing alarm over the rate 
at which utilities are changing from private 
to public ownership. 


CHANGES IN OWNERSHIP 


In the last year 110 cities have changed 
from private to municipal ownership; until 
now we have 3,371 incorporated cities in the 
United States that are served by publicly- 
owned electric systems. No cities are on 
record for the last year of going back to pri- 
vate ownership. Twenty-three of these 3,371 
cities are of 50,000 and over population. Los 
Angeles, with 1,500,000 population, is the 
largest. 

Twenty-nine cities of the 25,000 to 50,000 
population group are fortunate enough to 
own their utilities. Fifty-three cities of the 
population group of 15,000 to 25,000 own 
their own utilities. Seventy-eight cities own 
their utilities in the population range of 
10,000 to 15,000. Sixty-nine cities own their 
own municipal electric systems in the popu- 
lation range of 7,500 to 10,000. In the popu- 
lation range of 5,000 to 7,500, 183 cities own 
their own utilities. The largest group of all, 
owning electric utilities, is the smaller towns 
of 5,000 and less population. Three hundred 
and eighty-eight towns of 2,500 to 5,000 popu- 
lation, and 2,439 towns under 2,500 own their 
own utilities. 

Because the smaller cities have demon- 
strated successfully their ability to own, 
operate, and manage their own electric 
utilities, the larger cities have become in- 
creasingly interested in ownership of their 
utilities. This increased interest of the 
larger cities is no doubt due in a large meas- 
ure to the improved financial condition of 
the cities owning their utilities. 


LOWER TAX RATES FOR CITIES UNDER MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP 


Cities with a lower tax rate are invariably 
the cities owning their electric utilities. A 
comparison of city tax rates of 33 cities In 
Missouri was made by the Governmental Re- 
search Institute ‘of St. Louis. This compari- 
son shows the average tax on $100 in 11 cities 
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owning no utility was $0.809; the average tax 
on $100 in 11 cities owning one utility was 
$0.55; the average tax on $100 in 11 cities 
where two utilities were municipally-owned 
was. 0.495. This unbiased comparison was 
made with no other object in view than to 
ascertain the facts as to whether or not cities 
owning their utilities had a higher or lower 
tax rate. This conclusion is convincing, that 
cities without ownership of the utilities have 
a tax rate nearly twice as high as the cities 
with ownership of their utilities. 

A similar comparison was made in over 
100 Indiana cities with the following results: 


Indiana recapitulation of taz rates per $100 
Cities owning no utilities_......_.... $1. 1347 





Cities owning water plants only__._. 1.0634 
Cities owning light plants only____-_- . 639 
Cities owning water and light plants_ . 5542 
Cities owning water, light and heat- 

BGP ORO Oe iin i cine censs . 3325 


This splendid work of utility investigations 
in Indiana was carried out under the direc- 
tion of Vincent Youkey, mayor of Crown 
Point, Ind. 


WIDER USE OF ELECTRICITY 


A wider use of electricity is beneficial to 
the public. As the price of electricity has 
come down, its use has been multiplied. For- 
merly, electricity was primarily used in a 
house for lighting only, and now we have 
modern homes with as many as 25 to 30 elec- 
trical appliance applications, including wash- 
ing, ironing, cooking, cleaning, heating, refrig- 
eration, and air conditioning, all tending to 
lessen the household labors. This is made 
possible not only by the low price of electrici- 
ty but the low price of appliances as well. 
The health of the family is protected by the 
vacuum cleaner, food refrigeration, sun, and 
infra-red lamps, and by providing adequate 
heating and proper ventilation. Education 
and amusement are also brought to us elec- 
trically, through the radio. 

The private companies may contend that 
these advantages have been brought about by 
private utilities; however, they have been 
brought by a joint effort of both municipal 
and private utilities, but the municipal plants 
have been the pace setters in these lower rates 
that have made it possible for a wider use 
of electricity. In proof of this: 

Tacoma, with the lowest rates of any of the 
larger cities, enjoys an average annual con- 
sumption per consumer, for residential use, 
of 3,640 kilowatt-hours; Seattle, with an aver- 
age revenue per kilowatt-hour of 1.5 cents, 
enjoys an average annual consumption per 
consumer of 3,246 kilowatt-hours. The na- 
tional average is 1,225 kilowatt-hours. In 
other words, the Tacoma consumer uses over 
three times as much electricity as the average 
city consumer. Seattle uses three times as 
much electricity as is consumed for residential 
use in New York City, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Springfield, Mo., the newest recruit to mu- 
nicipal ownership of cities of over 50,000, was 
using only 836 kilowatt-hours per consumer 
when the plant was taken over by the city, 
with an average revenue per kilowatt-hour of 
3.6 cents. Thus Springfield was using less 
than one-fourth the electricity of Tacoma, 
and its rates were three times as high 

After 6 years of public ownership, Knoxville, 
Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga have 
just about doubled the use of electricity, 
brought about by a 50-percent reduction in 
rates. 

This comparison of the larger cities under 
municipal ownership holds true of the 
smaller cities. Tupelo, Miss., the first town 
to avail itself of Tennessee Valley Authority 
power, is now using over 2,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually per residential consumer—nearly 
twice the national average. No one can deny 
that this has been a distinct public benefft. 
The municipal plants have been a real dem- 
onstration of what benefits can be derived 
from low-priced electricity. 
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The general policy of the municipal plants 
throughout the country is to establish rates 
sufficiently high to take care of the operating 
costs, and fixed charges, with sufficient re- 
serve to maintain additions and extensions to 
the plant, keeping it modern and in condi- 
tion to serve the public. Therefore, there is 
no incentive toward piling up a surplus. As 
revenues accumulate surplus, then the mu- 
nicipality promptly reduces its rates, and 
every reduction in rates produces a wider and 
freer use of electricity. 

Of the 3,371 publicly qwned systems, we 
find, upon investigation, that a majority of 
these have retired their bonded indebtedness 
entirely. and with the bonded indebtedness 
retired their fixed charges are naturally low, 
and they can then well afford to reduce the 
rates. The policy of cities has been, almost 
universally, to reduce the rates as the bonds 
have been retired. 

Reductions in their own rates have been 
consistently resisted and contested by the 
privately owned companies. Many of these 
companies declared that a reduction in rates 
would be impossible and would lead them to 
bankruptcy. However, these same companies 
will often make 3, 4, and 5 reductions in rates 
to head off the construction or acquisition of 
a municipal system. Yet, after the munici- 
pal plant has become established, these same 
companies will then make so-called volun- 
tary reductions and meet the rates of the 
municipal plant. Strange as it may seem, 
the companies meeting these reduced rates 
have in many cases enjoyed greater revenues 
under these reduced rates than they formerly 
did. 

We have two splendid examples of this 
policy; one in the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, where the Georgia Power Co., in lowering 
its rates to meet the TVA rates, experienced 
the highest net income for the following year 
in the history of their company; another, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, where the Cleveland Illu- 
minating Co., competing with the municipal 
plant, enjoyed a higher net revenue after 
reducing its rates to meet the lower rates cof 
the municipal plant.. This was a direct bene- 
fit to the thousands of users of electricity, 
coming solely through the establishment of 
competitive service 

These lower rates in municipal plants are 
made possible because of— 

First. The lower interest rates on money 
borrowed by the city; 

Second. No overcapitalization; 

Third. No expensive holding companies; 

Fourth. No exorbitant salaries to man- 
agers. 

It is the policy of municipal plants to re- 
duce rates materially as soon as the munici- 
pal plant is established, and then continue 
to reduce the rates as the bonds are retired 
and fixed charges wiped out. 


MUNICIPAL RATES LOWER 


An answer to the question of whether rates 
are lower under municipal ownership or pri- 
vate ownership was attempted by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. Such an analysis, 
made with the use of accepted formulas and 
interpreted by unbiased authorities, is as 
follows: 

Arriving at the average by weighted popu- 
lation is fair. In other words, the correct 
average cannot be secured by comparing the 
rates of a large community with the rates of 
asmallcommunity. But, when compared on 
2,basis of total population served, the aver- 
age bills of private and municipal utilities 
in communities of all sizes of the nine geo- 
graphical divisions of the United States are 
as set forth clearly in the tables of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and using their own 
words for their analysis: 

“Municipal utilities averaged lower rates 
for use of 25, 100, and 250 kilowatt-hours 
in six of the nine geographical divisions— 
namely, the New England, Middle Atlantic, 


East North Central, Mountain, Pacific, and 
East South Central areas. 

“The private utilities averaged lower rates 
for the South Atlantic, West North Central, 
and West South Central areas.” 

Finally, the conclusion of the Federal Trade 
Commission was that “when averages of all 
nine geographical divisions are combined 
(still keeping the final result weighted, 
according to population served), for the en- 


. tire United States, the private utilities charge 


31 percent more for 25 kilowatt-hours, 27 
percent more for 100 kilowatt-hours, and 20 
percent more for 250 kilowatt-hours.” 
There is no desire on the part of cities to 
conduct their municipal affairs in anything 
except a legal, straightforward and correct 
manner, and yet the requirements of the 
State utility commissions treat the municipal 
plants as though they were profit-building 
concerns just lixe the privately owned utili- 
ties. 
VICIOUS METHODS OF PRIVATE POWER 
COMPANIES 


When it comes to the management and 
operation of municipal utilities I am not 
sufficiently enthusiastic over the success to 
be blincea to the defects, failures, and dis- 
appointments in municipal ownership and 
management. I think only by acknowledg- 
ing these shortcomings are we going to be 
able to correct them. However, the short- 
comings failures. and difficulties are minor 
and small compared with what goes on in 
the private power industry. At least, we 
have had no scandals like the Insull, Foshay, 
and Hopson scandals, and, more recently, 
the Union Electric exposures and the ad- 
missions of how legislators were bribed and 
millions of dollars were used to defeat public 
ownership. 

Our chief difficulty comes from lack of 
legislation and from bad legislation which 
has been foisted upon us by the private 
power interests. It is almost impossible to 
see how the municipal plants function while 
hampered by unfavorable legislation of this 
kind, especially as in New York where they 
are prevented from making their own rules, 
regulations, and rates, and managing their 
properties, and are compelled to go to the 
commission for all matters of this kind. 

In municipal ownership we give all the 
benefits to the public in the form of lowér 
anc lower rates, while the basic purpose of 
private ownership is profit for the stock- 
holders and operating companies. With this 
idea in mind, there is absolutely no justifi- 
cation or reason whatever for the municipal 
plants to be regulated by a State commis- 
sion. 

Municipal plants do not object to proper 
auditing and keeping of accounts. Almost 
universally their accounts are well kept, 
properly audited, and meet the same re- 
quirements as the private companies meet 
in this respect. 

It may be argued that some of the smaller 
plants do not have sufficient funds or help 
to have proper audits of their accounts, 
but it would be a very simple and easy mat- 
ter for a group of municipalities to go to- 
gether and have a competent auditing and 
accounting firm look after the auditing and 
accounting of a whole group of municipal 
plants. 

USES OF ELECTRICITY 


One interesting comparison that can al- 
Ways be made is the kilowatt-hours con- 
sumed. This has grown from year to year 
at a rapid rate. In 1915 the national average 
of kilowatt-hours consumed of residential 
electricity was 260, in 1930 it was 547, in 
1935 it was 676, in 1940 it was 952, and in 
1945 it was 1,225. 

Keep in mind that this is the national 
average, and that many of the municipal 
plants used two and three times as much 
electricity as the national average. For ex- 
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ample, Fort Wayne, with the largest municj. 
pal plant in Indiana, consumed 1,702 Kilo- 
watt hours per consumer; Knoxville, Tenn 
2,319; Chattanooga, Tenn., 2,451; Kalamazoo. 
Mich., 1,810; Lansing, Mich., 1,920; Nashville 
Tenn., 2,432; Springfield, Ill., 2,016; Seattle 
Wash., 3,246; Tacoma, Wash., 3,640. ; 

If we compare these cities of high con- 
sumption of electricity with some of the 
Canadian municipalities where they have 
enjoyed municipal ownership for many 
years, we will find their consumption runs 
in several cases, over 5,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity per consumer. This shows con- 
clusively that we have not half begun to use 
electricity in our American cities as in our 
neighbor Canadian towns, where the cost 
per kilowatt-hour is even lower. 


REGULATION NOT ENOUGH 


Some may hold that because we have an 
elaborate system of regulatory commissions— 
local, State, and national—that protect the 
public in the matter of rates and service, 
there is no need of public ownership. Many 
of our States passed what were considered 
ideal regulatory laws, and established high- 
minded, well-meaning commissions. They 
have been, however, almost powerless to reg- 
ulate rates and operations effectively. Rates 
remained high. Earnings were not based on 
actual investments, but on inflated values. 
Companies were overcapitalized,- and ma- 
nipulations of stocks and bonds prevailed. It 
was soon found that many of our commis- 
sions, that were supposed to regulate rates, 
were being regulated themselves by the pow- 
erful holding companies. If a well-meaning 
commission did authorize a reduction in 
rates, its decision was promptly appealed and 
carried into the higher courts; so, in the final 
analysis, the courts were really the regulators 
of rates—not the commission. 

The New York State Utility Commission 
had one case before it for over 20 years. It 
is a long drawn-out and expensive procedure 
for cities to attempt to secure just rates by 
regulation. Willis J. Spaulding, former com- 
missioner of public*property at Springfield, 
Tll., and for many years president of the Pub- 
lic Ownership League of America, says that 
the regulation of utilities by the commission 
of Illinois has become a scandalous and al- 
most tragic failure. He further adds that the 
municipal plant at Springfield, Ill., has done 
more toward reducing and regulating rates 
in Illinois than all their commissions since 
inception, 

Large contributions were made by the 
utility corporations to bring about the elec- 
tion of Frank Smith as United States Sen- 
ator of Illinois. This Mr. Smith was chair- 
man of the State utility regulating commis- 
sion, and had served the utilities so faith- 
fully that they decided to make him United 
States Senator. It was a common remark in 
Illinois that “they had the best Senator that 
money could buy.” Fortunately, he never 
gained his seat after going to Washington. 

In my own experience of 50 years in engi- 
neering and appearing before some 25 State 
utility commissions, I have reached the con- 
clusion that taking all things into consid- 
eration, such as the expense involved and 
the results obtained. State regulation of 
electric systems has been a faiiure. 


POWER COMPANIES FIGHT FOR “REGULATION” 


Every effort to abolish the State commis- 
sions brings the utility companies to their 
defense. The New York Edison Co. spent 
over $5,000,000 in fighting one rate case; and 
it should be also kept in mind that this 
enormous expense of fighting for regulation 
of rates has been charged to and paid for 
by the electrical constmer. So in attempted 
rate regulation the public pays the bills of 
poth sides in the controversy. It is this fail- 
ure of regulation that has caused the public 
to turn toward municipal ownership. 











After summing up the arguments before 
the Federal Trade Commission on regulation, 
the general conclusion is, “Think as you will, 
it is competition that brings the price down, 
and not regulation.” 

Further, Mr. Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Power Co., pointed out that it was 
the United States Supreme Court that de- 
termined “the method of arriving at the 
value for rate-making purposes” and not the 
State regulatory commissions. 


HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


We have in this country many splendid 
examples of municipal ownership and opera- 
tion—plants that are operated on the basis 
of giving service, reducing rates from time to 
time as they are permitted, and maintaining 
the plants in an excellent, first-class condi- 
tion, using the reserves for future improve- 
ment and enlarging of plants out of the 
revenues instead of recurring bond issues. 
The electric system is usually the biggest 
business in the community. There is a 
pride of ownership and in efficient operation 
in the cities that are fortunate enough to 
own their own utilities. 

All in all, there is a hopeful outlook for 
municipal Ownership and operation of the 
utilities. We are growing bigger and better 
all the time, with more efficient and better 
managed systems; and in conferences like 
these we cannot help but return with new 
inspiration and enthusiasm to improve and 
better municipal ownership and operation 
of our utilities. 





Renegotiation Not Affected by Carry-Back 
Tax Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of certain statements 
that were made during the debate on the 
labor bill recently approved by the Fouse, 
I felt it would be valuable to get an au- 
thoritative statement on the effect, if 
any, of the carry-back tax law on the 
operation of the Renegotiation Act. 

In doing so, I emphasize that I am 
against greed whether it be found in 
swollen corporation profits or in the 
swollen ego of reckless labor leaders. I 
offered the amendment to the Sixth Sup- 
plemental Defense Appropriation Act of 
1942 which initiated the renegotiation 
of excess war profits with the same basic 
purpose that prompted me to offer the 
labor disputes bill of 1946. That purpose 
was the protection of the general public. 

In 1942, I was denounced by certain 
industrialists; in 1946, I have been de- 
nounced by certain labor leaders. But, 
Just as responsible business has come to 
express its appreciation for the Renego- 
tiation Act which saved industry general- 
ly from indiscriminate charges that fol- 
lowed World War I, so the day will come, 
I believe, when responsible labor leaders 
will express their appreciation for an im- 
provement in our labor laws. 

So, I asked for and received a state- 
ment on the effect of the tax carry-back 
law on the operations of the Renegotia- 
tion Act and place it in the Recorp at 
this time: 
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War CoNnTRACTS PRICE 
ADJUSTMENT BoOarp, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1946. 
Hon. PRANCIS Case, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Case: In your letter of February 
16, 1946, you inquire whether the recovery of 
excessive profits under the Renegotiation Act 
is affected by the loss carry-back provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code. Specifically, 
I understand your question to relate to the 
ability of a contractor with whom renegotia- 
tion proceedings have been completed with 
respect to a given fiscal year to recover any 
portion of excessive profits eliminated, or if 
such proceedings have not been completed, 
to obtain a cost allowance, because of losses 
incurred in a subsequent fiscal year by reason 
of work stoppages. 

With the exception of subsection (a) (4) 
(D), directing the making of a rebate to 
contractors in connection with accelerated 
amortization with respect to emergency fa- 
cilities and subsection (i) (3), relating to 
refunds in certain 1942 cases where profits 
attributable to the increment in value of an 
excess inventory were included in renegotia- 
tion, the Renegotiation Act makes no pro- 
vision for repayment of any amount for any 
reason to contractors with whom agreements 
for the elimination of excessive profits have 
been made. Such agreements are final and 
conclusive and may not be reopened in the 
absence of fraud, malfeasance, or willful mis- 
representation of a material fact. 

Therefore, with regard to contractors with 
whom renegotiation proceedings for any fis- 
cal year have been concluded by agreement, 
it is clear that the amount of excessive profits 
so determined is not affected by events of any 
subsequent fiscal year 

With respect to those contractors with 
whom renegotiation proceedings for any fiscal 
year have not been completed, subsection (a) 
(4) (C) of the Renegotiation Act contains an 
explicit prohibition against the allowance of 
any amount as an item of cost by reason of 
the application of a loss carry-back or carry- 
over. 

This provision, of course, precludes the al- 
lowance as items of cost of any losses of what- 
ever character which are incurred in years 
subsequent or prior to the year being re- 
viewed in renegotiation. 

Contractors who incur losses because of 
work stoppages are therefore not permitted to 
carry back such losses to an earlier year for 
purposes of renegotiation. 

I hope that this satisfactorily answers your 
questions. If not, I shall be happy for you to 
call upon me further. 

Yours sincerely, 
MavRIceE HirscH, 
Colonel, General Staff Corps, Chairman. 





The Politics of OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a constitu- 
ent recently sent me an article entitled 
“The Politics of OPA.” 

I commend it to the serious attention 
of the Congress: 


THE POLITICS OF OPA 


Was it Shakespeare who ‘rst wrote “Whom 
the gods would destroy they first make mad”? 
A study of current politics and OPA confu- 
sion prompts the inquiry. 

To understand OPA confusion requires a 
political analysis. All political straws indi- 
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cate a resurgence among voters to the Re- 
publican Party. The Republicans claim it 
and Democratic denials are weak or non- 
existent or they admit it. 

OPA expires June 30 with a 4-month in- 
terval to the November election. Such an 
interval is short but is abundantly long 
enough to permit food prices te skyrocket 
and send all the food value voters to the 
ballot boxes to elect Democratic Congress- 
men pledged to renew OPA under Chester 
Bowles and start us off on an indefinite period 
of a national controlled economy. 

The policies of OPA are driving industrial- 
ists crazy. The same policies are driving 
small businessmen crazy. Likewise, mer- 
chants, large ard small, plus special service 
and personal service units, are all being 
driven crazy. A shining example of indus- 
trial lunacy under the needling and the bank- 
ruptcy trend of OPA policies is the NMA 
declaration opposing continuance of OPA un- 
der any conditions. “Whom the gods (OPA) 
would destroy they first make mad.” 

If the Republican Congressmen walk into 
this bear trap they should all reequip with 
diapers as their official uniform and espe- 
cially for election emergencies. The Demo- 
cratic devils who plot this bear trap for elec- 
tion purposes are tricky enough to set up 
Barney Baruch and other outstanding Demo- 
cratic leaders to exhort all loyal Demccrats 
to the defense of OPA, to retain it and con- 
tinue it. Under such a smoke screen other 
more loyal Democrats, operating as Demo- 
cratic devils and using the hypnotic word 
“coalition,” organize with adolescent Repub- 
licans to win the November election for the 
Democratic Party by refusing extension of 
OPA June 30. 

The OPA should be extended, of course, 
sibject to restrictive amendments for the 
protection of industry and business. Nu- 
merous constructive amendments are sug- 
gested, but none are vitally needed if the 
one vital one is adopted, to wit: an amend- 
ment compelling OPA to accept without pre- 
liminary question all cost figures certified by 
management of individual units (not by 
CPA’s) and subject to prosecution for per- 
jury if afterward found willfully deceptive or 
wrong and, in the same paragraph, to com- 
pel OPA to grant to each unit a profit lim- 
ited only by its previous records or a higher 
record of its industry. 

If the results are industrial profits, the 
United States Treasury collects approximate- 
ly 50 percent, and the United States Treasury 
can use the money. 


SSS 


Pay of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress is called upon to consider legis- 
lation which will provide pay increases 
for Federal employees, and I cannot 
stress too strongly the need to give full 
and fair-minded consideration to the 
desperate needs of this group of workers. 
The most conservative figures at our dis- 
posal reveal that the cost of living has 
increased tremendously since the begin- 
ning of the war, and it is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to see that these 
workers are given at least a fair approxi- 
mation of the buying power which they 
possessed at that time. 
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Reliable estimates have shown that the 
cost of living has increased about 45 per- 
cent since January 1941. Even after so 
great an increase prices have not yet 
reached a peak, and it has been esti- 
mated that food prices, for instance, will 
go up another 10 percent this year. In 
addition to these costs, income taxes, 
particularly in the lower-income groups, 
have risen since 1941. Maintenance of 
prewar living standards is a hopeless task 
unless substantial increases in income are 
provided which@will enable workers and 
their families to keep abreast of the high 
living costs. 

Now let us consider the predicament 
of the Federal employees. The Congress 
did pass the Fay Act of 1945, which en- 
abled the employees and their families to 
reattain, for the moment, their prewar 
buying power. However, within 3 months 
after this act became effective, the war 
Was ended and these employees were cut 
down to a 40-hour week, thus losing the 
equivalent of 12 hours’ pay per week. 
Thus these workers lost all the benefit 
and more which they had won through 
the 1945 adjustment of pay schedules. 
Their position was worse than it had ever 
been, and is worse, for no increase of 
any kind has been provided to compen- 
sate for this tremendous loss of income. 

Throughout the country this year em- 
ployers have found that the very least 
pay increase which they could give their 
employees was 18!2 percent, and surely 
we can do no less for the Federal em- 
ployees, who have had at least as bad a 
time of it as any other group. An in- 
crease of 1812 percent would not provide 
any too generously for the needs of our 
Federal employees and their families, but 
at least it would enable them to main- 
tain the minimum essentials of a decent 
standard of living. 

We have generally recognized the great 
importance of the next few years in our 
full reconversion to peacetime economic 
activities, and the importance of main- 
taining not only high employment but 
also high consumption in order to stim- 
ulate the recovery of production and 
distribution of consumer goods of all 
kinds. For this reason, too, we must 
teke care to see that the substantial 
number of workers who are employed by 
the Federal Government are able to 
maintain their share of the high con- 
sumption necessary if we are to enjoy 
business prosperity and a high standard 
of living. 





Tclephones Without Telephone Wires 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Spcaker, it is with 
great pleasure that the attention of the 
Hcuse is called to an important advance 
in telephone service. It has been made 
possible through the research collabora- 
tion of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. By means of a new in- 


strumentality called a capacitor which 
has been invented or adapted to this par- 
ticular purpose, telephone service May 
now be rendered on light and power lines. 
Thus telephone lines in the areas so 
served are eliminated. 

Thought leadership in this field may 
be accredited to a number of electrical 
engineers. Two of the outstanding mem- 
bers of this group have written an article 
which is set out below. They are Mr. 
Lee M. Moore, of the REA, and Mr. H. R. 
Huntley, of the A. T. & T. Co. Mr. Moore 
was honored in August 1945 by his elec- 
tion by the board of directors of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers as a fellow of the institute; one 
of the youngest men ever to be so hon- 
ored. He also is a member of two of the 
important committees of the institute: 
power transmission and distribution, and 
communications. 

Mr. Huntley is the recognized authority 
on inductive coordination problems in 
the United States, having been associated 
in this field of highly specialized engi- 
neering for the past 25 years. He is the 
author of many articles on the subject, 
His book, treating the subject more fully, 
is to be published shortly. 

The pictures appearing in this article 
cannot be reproduced in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, but one of them is unique. 
It is of an REA truck which is at present 
the only service truck equipped for the 
purpose of serving <uch telephones. 
While it is now the only one in the world, 
it will be followed by others as the num- 
ber of homes served by this type of tele- 
phone multiplies. 

[Frem the Electrical World of October 13, 
1945] 
INDUCTIVE COORDINATION OF REA LINES AND 
Rett SYSTEM LINES 

(Coordination engineers know from years 
of mutual effort how to resolve interference 
problems that may accompany prospective 
extensive rural program—Over-all system ap- 
proach makes corrective measures easier— 
Cooperation of marufacturers of generators, 
transformers, and telephone apparatus facili- 
tates program.) 


(By Lee M. Moore and H. R. Huntley) 


Electric power and telephone distribution 
systems must necessarily be close together 
in many cases because they serve the same 
people. Under these conditions, noise may 
be caused in the telephone circuits by induc- 
tion from the power systema. Unless pre- 
cautions are taken, this noise may in many 
cases be great enough to impair telephone 
service; in extreme cases, it may make tele- 
phone service impossible. 


PROGRAM INITIATED EARLY 


Induction problems are not new; they 
started around 1880. In those early days 
little was known about the factors involved, 
and controversies between the electric power 
and telephone industries were many. For- 
tunately, there were far-seeing men in both 
industries who recognized that electric power 
and electric communication were both es- 
sential to the American way of life, and that, 
after all, induction was simply one more 
problem that had to be—and could be— 
solved by the engineers. True, the solution 
would require the cooperative effort of the 
engineers in two great industries of quite 
different types, but, these men reasoned, this 
should not be a handicap; it might even 
stimulate more effective work. This proved 
to be the case, and so successful has this 
cooperative endeavor been that, while the 
technical problems of coordinating power 
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and telephone systems have grown in num. 
ber and complexity, serious controversies 
over induction have almost reached the 
vanishing point, and the few that do arise 
usually do so because not all the facts are 
known. 

This was the status of inductive coordina. 
tion when the Rural Electrification Admin. 
istration started its program of rural Power 
line construction. Because of the long his- 
tory of successful coordination of power and 
telephone systems: and of the testing tech- 
niques and apparatus which had been de- 
veloped, it was practicable for the REA and 
the Bell System to start almost immediately 
on a joint program of investigations. 

The problem presented some interesting 
aspects. Several hundred small operating 
groups, the cooperatives, were in the process 
of formation. To them inductive coordina- 
tion was only one of many immediate prob- 
lems. The speed with which rural electric 
lines were being built demanded something 
approaching a mass-production technique 
for handling induction problems. 


FIELD STUDIES INSTITUTED 


It was decided that the best way to de- 
velop the necessary techniques was by a series 
of ficld investigations. By July 1939, REA 
had set up a two-man test crew equipped 
with a truck loaded with testing equipment 
an 1 work started in earnest. The first field 
job involved a problem in the ‘vicinity of 
Quincy, Ill., which turned out to be rather 
complex technically. The REA test crew, to- 
gether with an engineer each from the A. T. 
& T. Co. and the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and several people from the local power «rd 
telephone organizations, worked about a 
month on it. ; 

Since the Quincy tests more than 20 other 
situations in a dozen States from Washing- 
ton to Florida have been similarly investi- 
gated. In addition, the REA has conducted 
numerous cooperative investigations with 
other communication organizations. The 
1940 REA annual report says: “REA coopera- 
tives continue their policy of cooperating 
with telephone companies in planning the 
locations of proposed electric power lines so 
that exposures between power and telephone 
lines will be kept ata minimum. REA engi- 
neers assigned to spend full time on induc- 
tive coordination problems, as related in last 
year’s report, continue to make tests and 
studies to seek the correct engineering solu- 
tion to any particular induction problem.” 

As more experience is gained, the investiga- 
tions increase in efficiency. It is now not at 
all uncommon to complete the field work in 
a problem involving several hundred miles of 
rural power and telephone lines, of which 
anywhere from 10 to 50 percent may be 
involved in inductive exposures in 4 or 5 days. 


OVER-ALL SYSTEM APPROACH 


Besides being efficient, the technique of 
handling problems on an over-all system 
influence and susceptiveness basis is proving 
economical. The net cost of measures to 
correct the influence or susceptiveness of a 
whole system is frequently less than that 
which could be involved in treating a single 
exposure individually by older methods. 

It may be of interest to review briefly how 
these measures work: 

On the power side, noise-frequency in- 
fluence, a measure of the noise-originating 
ability, is a function of the audio (i. e., har- 
monic) frequency voltages and currents on 
the power line, and is controlled by con- 
trolling these audio-frequency components. 
While the €0-cycle currents and voltages are 
of interest from some standpoints—for ex- 
ample, induction into telegraph circuits, bell 
tapping on grounded ringing telephone cir- 
cuits, etc.—it is the harmonics that are im- 
portant from the noise standpoint. They 
must be considered as separate and apart 
from the 60-cycle components; in fact, the 
noise influence of a rural power circuit is 








usually highest when the 60-cycle load is the 
lowest, and vice versa. The only reason why 
60-cycle components need to be considered 
at all from the noise standpoint is that we 
have not yet learned how to design devices 
which will be effective at harmonic fre- 
quencies and yet have no effect at 60 cycles. 
However, it is usually possible to devise ar- 
rangements which do not adversely affect 
power operation; sometimes they actually im- 
prove it. 
BALANCE FOR SUSCEPTIVENESS 

On the telephone side, susceptiveness, a 
largely a matter of balancing the circuit im- 
pedances in the lines, central office equip- 
ment, and subscriber stations. On the line, 
this means a reasonable degree of freedom 
from leaks due to foilage contacts and miss- 
ing or faulty insulators. Good wire joints, 
and relatively frequent transpositions, are 
required. In the central office, it means good 
balance of the impedances between the two 
wires of the circuit and ground. At the sub- 
scribers’ stations, the problem usually is to 
limit the effect of the ringer-to-ground con- 
nections on grounded ringing lines. 

It is true that, if the power system in- 
fluence could be made vanishingly small, 
there would be very little noise on any kind of 
paralleling telephone circuits—even ground 
return; as a matter of fact, in rare cases in- 
fluence can be reduced close to this point. It 
is also true that if the telephone susceptive- 
ness could be made infinitesimal by per- 
fectly balancing the telephone circuits, they 
would be immune to noise induction from 
parallel power circuits regardless of power- 
line influence; im rare cases, this condition 
can be approached. But, by and large, the 
best results and the lowest costs to the public 
are secured when both the influence of the 
power systems and susceptiveness of the tele- 
phone circuits are kept reasonably low; it is 
by this process that the long record of satis- 
factory solutions to noise problems has been 
secured. 

The technical phases of this matter are 
described in more detail in a paper presented 
before the 1941 winter convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, by 
Messrs. Smith and Plucknett of the REA and 
Mr. Taylor of the A. T. & T. Co. and published 
in AIEE Transactions Supplement, volume 60, 
pages 586-595, June 1941. 


YEAR OF JOINT EFFORT 


One of the primary reasons why REA-Bell 
System jobs can be handled efficiently and 
economically is the wealth of information 
provided through the years of work of the 
joint subcommittee on development and re- 
search of the Edison Electric Institute and 
Bell Telephone System and the large amount 
of experience obtained in operating problems 
involving the Bell System and the private 
power companies. 

With such a sound base to grow on, the 
art of inductive coordination in this field has 
advanced in almost direct proportion to the 
fourfold increase in the past decade in per- 
centage of number of farms having electric 
service. 

Pictures accompanying this article show 
some of the test equipment used in these 
investigations. 


MANUFACTURERS ENLISTED 


As a result of experience in these and other 
investigations, REA engineers are working 
closely with electrical manufacturers to se- 
cure relatively small alternators which 
generate voltages practically free of har- 
monics. Some interesting results have been 
secured; for example, three machines under 
1,000 kilovolt-amperes each have been pur- 
chased which have an open-circuit voltage 
TIF (telephone influence factor) of about 2.5 
and a noninductive full load TIF of very close 
to 1. A TIF of 1 indicates a pure wave shape 
with no harmonics present. Not all gen- 
erators are that good, of course, but prac- 
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tically all of the newer ones have an open 
circuit TIF of less than 15 and many have 
an open circuit TIF of less than 10. 

Another interesting line of development 
being followed by the REA engineers with the 
electrical manufacturers, is the limitation of 
harmonics in the magnetizing currents of 
distribution transformers. It is contem- 
plated that the newer transformers will have 
a magnetizing I.T product (i. e., product of 
magnitude and TIF of magnetizing current) 
per kilovolt-ampere measured on the 120-volt 
windings of less than 15, and at the same time 
have low-core losses. The low I.T charac- 
teristic is important because of the large 
numbers of transformers on individual sys- 
tems of REA borrowers, while the low core 
loss is required because of the relatively large 
ratio of connected kilovolt-ampere capacity 
of the distribution transformers to average 
load. 

LOW-RESISTANCE JOINTS 


A number of improvements in the over-all 
susceptiveness conditions on Bell System 
circuits have also been made in recent years. 
The increasing use of “rolled” or “compres- 
sion” sleeves is rapidly doing away with the 
occasional high resistance joint that had 
been a major source of unbalances for many 
years. The newer central office equipment 
has much smaller unbalances than some of 
the earlier types. The unbalances of the 
newer types of party-line station sets have 
also been reduced. Improvements in tele- 
phone transposition systems are expected to 
reduce direct metallic circuit induction. 


FUTURE COOPERATION 


When manpower and materials again be- 
came available it is expected that many 
thousands of miles of rural power and tele- 
phone lines will be built and thousands of 
miles of exposures will be created. Obvi- 
ously, if we were to attempt to care for the 
resulting inductive coordination problems by 
studying and applying measures on a spe- 
cific exposure basis, the way would be hard, 
indeed. But with the experience we already 
have we are certain that if, on the power 
side, the harmonics are adequately con- 
trolled on an over-all system basis, and, on 
the telephone side, unbalances are adequately 
controlled on an over-all system basis, there 
will be very few situations where anything 
further needs to be done. To accomplish 
this it will be necessary to work closely to- 
gether and to make effective use of all de- 
velopments in the coordination art. How- 
ever, this is a procedure which comes nat- 
urally to coordination engineers. 





Currency Problems in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
9, the New York Herald Tribune pub- 
lished a news release in which it was al- 
leged that “persistent and unconfirmed 
belief in American official quarters” indi- 
cated that the Soviet government has re- 
sorted to wholesale printing of occupa- 
tion currency which must be redeemed 
when presented in the American occupa- 
tion zone headquarters of the United 
States forces, European theater. 

The article indicated that the United 
States Treasury will suffer tremendous 
loss as a result of this transaction. The 
information contained in the article was 
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so astounding that I wrote a letter on 
March 22 to Hon. Fred M. Vinson, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, asking him to ad- 
vise me of the facts. 


A reply was received today signed by 
Mr. H. D. White, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. I am pleased to incor- 
porate in these remarks the news release 
heretofore referred to, my letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Treasury reply: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 9, 1946] 


ARMY IN GERMANY SEEKS TO CUT LOSS FROM 
SOVIET-PRINTED SCRIP—-MAY ISSUE CURRENCY 
VALID ONLY FOR AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL IN 
UNITED STATES ZONE; UNLIMITED RUSSIAN USE 
OF AMERICAN-LOANED PLATES REPORTED 

(By Edward Hartrich) 

FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, March 9.—Because 
there is a persistent but unconfirmed belief 
in American official quarters here that the 
Soviet Government has resorted to wholesale 
printing of occupation currency—all of which 
is legal tender and must be redeemed when 
presented in the American occupation zone— 
headquarters of United States Forces, Euro- 
pean theater, is considering issuance of a 
new form of scrip valid only for authorized 
military and civilian personnel in the Ameri- 
can zone. 

Currency control books are being prepared 
to replace the present ones, which are in- 
adequate to cope with ingenious financiers, 
and it is planned that in the near future 
no dollar credits will be extended to any 
individual beyond what he has earned from 
the Army or received from the United States. 
The new books will bear registered numbers 
and will be made of tamper-proof paper. 

A high ranking Army official who cannot 
be quoted charged that the Russians were 
given currency plates by Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., with no strings attached, while Morgen- 
thau was Secretary of the Treasury. “We 
are taking a hell of a shellacking on this 
deal,” the Army official said. 

While the Army official refused to give 
an estimate of the amount of occupation 
marks printed and distributed in Germany by 
the Russians, he indicated plainly that it 
was far in excess of their needs. The Rus- 
sians are working their printing presses over- 
time, it is believed. 

“We have an idea of how much they have 
printed, and it has caused us all grave con- 
cern,” he said, “but I can't release the figure.’ 

Under the proposed new finance program 
the American Army would refuse, after a 
date not specified as yet, to be liable for re- 
demption of Russian-printed occupation 
currency, which finds its way in unlimited 
amounts into the American zone or into 
Berlin. The Army also plans to curtail 
drastically activities of military and civilian 
personnel in the black market. 

According to present plans authorized 
military and civilian personnel will buy 
coupon books in varying amounts for pur- 
chase at Army stores and post exchanges 
of clothes, food, drinks, tobacco, and similar 
items. When a coupon book is purchased 
its value will be deducted against the dol- 
lar credit in the control book. Thus an in- 
dividual will not be able to spend his excess 
occupation currency in the European theater 
while leaving untouched the salary and sav- 
ings credits entered in his control book. 

If scrap is issued the Army must first call 
in and redeem all occupation currency now 
in American hands—a delicate and compli- 
cated probiem, for the Army naturally wants 
to limit its liabilities as much as possible. 

One effect of this drastic measure would 
be to hinder further centralization of the 
control and government of Germany. Allied 
occupation currency is now legal tender 
among the Allies and the German people, 
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although German marks are not legal tender 
with military authorities. 

The American Army is the only army which 
now redeems Russian occupation currency 
by giving dollar credits on currency control 
books up to a limit specified on each book. 
In the British zone a soldier is allowed to 
draw occupation currency against his pay 
credits for spending, but he cannot redeem 
that currency for pound credits. 

Because the Russians do not accept occu- 
pation currency within the Soviet Union it 
is spent in the occupied zone. There are 
no figures available on what this has cost 
the United States Treasury to date, but the 
amount must run into the millions of 
dollars. 

MARCH 22, 1946. 
Hon. Frep M. VINson, 
The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Vinson: As a member of the 
subcommittee on Appropriations dealing 
with appropriations for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, I was extremely interested in an article 
appearing in the New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, March 10, entitled “Army in Ger- 
many Seeks to Cut Loss From Soviet-Printed 
Scrip”. I am enclosing this clipping for your 
attention. I should like to have it returned 
to me when it has served its purpose. 

I would like to be advised of the facts in 
reference to this matter and whether or not 
there is any truth in the allegations con- 
tained therein. 

Thanking you, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 
FRANK B. KEEFE, 
Member of Congress. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 2, 1946. 
Hon. FRANK B. KEEFE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KEere: Thank you for your letter 
of March 22, 1946, forwarding an article that 
appeared in the New York Herald Tribune 
and requesting to be advised of the facts 
pertaining to currency problems in Germany. 

Constantly recurring reports, such as the 
one forwarded by you, have been appearing in 
our newspapers to the effect that Soviet occu- 
pation forces in Germany have been printing 
and issuing Allied military marks far in ex- 
cess of their needs, thereby causing the 
United States unjustifiable losses from con- 
verting Russian-printed marks into dollars. 

We have no information at present to in- 
dicate that the Russians are issuing dispro- 
porticnately large numbers of marks or that 
any currency policy or action on their part 
has resulted in a loss to the United States 
Government. 

Prior to the invasion of Germany, in order 
to attain the use of a uniform military cur- 
rency, Anglo-Soviet-American agreement was 
obtained to use an Allied military currency, 
denominated in marks, which was to be 
printed in the United States and in the 
Soviet Union. Similarly in the case of Aus- 
tria, the Allied military currency was printed 
in both the United Kingdom and the United 
States, with those two governments supply- 
ing all the occupying forces, including the 
Russians, In order to insure uniformity in 
Germany, the United States made available 
to the Soviet authorities plates duplicating 
those being used for printing in the United 
States. 

There was and is no obligation on the part 
of any of the occupying powers to redeem 
Allied military mark currency. By author- 
ization of this Government, the United 
States troops are allowed to convert into 
doliars for the limited purpose of remitting 
to the United States any portion of their pay 
which they receive in marks but which they 
subsequently discover is not needed for 
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spending in Germany. This privilege applies 
only to currency originally paid out as pay 
and allowances or otherwise derived from 
the sale of dollars or other currency at Army 
finance offices. The procedure for restrict- 
ing remittances to authorized amounts is 
constantly being reviewed with the objective 
of perfecting it. 

When quantities of Allied military marks 
are made available to the United States 
Army in Germany, appropriated funds of 
the War Department are charged and the 
dollar equivalent of the marks is set aside 
in a special account of the Treasury. This 
account is used for conversion into dollars 
of Allied military marks by soldiers. 

The Soviet authorities are, like other Allied 
Powers, paying their troops in Allied mili- 
tary marks. Investigations have revealed 
that Russian soldiers offer high prices in 
marks for various personal articles. Just as 
the French Riviera has become the pcpular 
leave center of United States soldiers, so 
Berlin has been used by the Russians as a 
leave center, resulting in large numbers of 
troops entering the area with accumulated 
pcecket money. 

The Allied Control Authority in Berlin, in- 
cluding the Russians, has agreed to inter- 
change information quarterly on the number 
of Allied military marks issued. When re- 
ports are submitted under this agreement 
information will be available to determine 
more specifically the amounts of currency 
issued. 

The clipping is returned as per your 
request. 

Very truly yours, 
H. D. WHITE, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Surplus Property Is a Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments again had 
before it the question of the disposal of 
surplus property and in particular the 
question of obtaining for veterans the 
priorities which the Congress has at- 
tempted to give them in their efforts to 
obtain items which are surplus. 

So far Congress has failed to enact 
and the executive department has failed 
to administer any plan which will give 
real priority to the veterans. 

Hundreds, yes; thousands of examples 
could be cited. Let me cite just one, that 
of a department store, Gimbel Bros., ob- 
taining hundreds of trucks, new, un- 
used, in excellent condition, at a price 
of $1,900, retailing them at $2,950—see 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of yesterday, re- 
marks of O’TooLe and TABER, of New 
York. 

A veteran of the First World War just 
brought in a statement outlining what he 
calls the American Plan for Veterans. 
Without expressing any opinion as to 
the merits of the plan, his statement is 
inserted herewith: 


THE AMERICAN PLAN FOR VETERANS 


Capt. Michael J. Brennan, of No. 1 Broad- 
way, New York, a veteran of World War I 
and of 40 years avoyaging on the Seven Seas, 
























































































has evolved, out of his experience and per. 
sonal study of the veterans’ problems, a plan 
that recognizes their needs and rights and 
shows them how to get their just dues ang 
rewards without burdening for life either 
them or the rest of us with taxes either 
for the veterans’ special needs or to provide 
and maintain, at our sole cost and expense, 
the huge and numerous bases and other 
military and naval establishments which we 
propose to provide and maintain indefinitely 
for the protection of everybody. 

Other plans so far announced for these pur- 
poses have one feature in common. Whether 
they deal with bases, jobs, education, pen- 
sions, housing, hospitalization, or medical 
care, they all aim to extract the money from 
American labor by direct taxes, or by the 
sale of bonds which must at last be paid, 
principal and interest, through more taxes. 
The curse of such plans is that the veterans 
and their relatives and friends are also the 
“workers” of America, so that they will really, 
as the “workers,” have to repay, by taxes, the 
moneys which a “grateful” Congress may 
“give” them as veterans. 

Only Captain Brennan’s plan does not have 
this common fault of needing huge, addi- 
tional tax raids to make it work. His plan 
shows, in detail, ample resources available 
for implementing it immediately. He is 
about to issue it in pamphlet form to the 
veterans’ organizations for the complete so- 
lution of their financial problems. It is 
called the American Plan for Veterans and 
has these featvfres and merits: 

Almost unaided, American forces captured 
from the Japanese or forced the surrender 
to us, not only of their homeland but of 
the other territories which she had captured 
or which had been abandoned or surrendered 
to her by the “Colonial Empires” which had 
formeriy taken them by bloody force of arms 
from the previous overlords. 

United States sovereignty having thus at- 
tached to these territories, how can that 
sovereignty be surrendered except by a 
majority of the voting population of the 
United States? No such vote having been 
cast, our United States appear to be the 
overlord of these territories, with the right 
and duty to administer them justly until the 
rightful owners (the natives) have qualified 
to take over and administer them inde- 
pendently. 

On this basis, the American plan for vet- 
erans proposes that, by order of the Presi- 
dent, General MacArthur immediately as- 
sume direct control of these territories, ap- 
pointing an interim board of trustees to ad- 
minister them pending the election of a 
permanent government. The interim board 
to be selected by General MacArthur from 
among the natives and the American and 
Allied veterans of his forces who participated 
in his conquest of Japan. The permanent 
government will also be composed of both 
natives and veterans, elected by them in- 
stead of being appointed by any political 
authority. 

Captain Brennan points out that the 
progress of the United States has, like the 
path of civilization, been ever westward, 
and that, to meet the obligations which have 
been loaded on our people, we must again, 
and quickly, develop new sources of revenue 
by improving now undeveloped parts of the 
world—again following the sun’s path in 
finding these. He suggests an easy and sim- 
ple method of providing the huge capital 
needed, without burdening us with addi- 
tional taxes now or postponing taxation by 
loading us with bonds which have to be paid 
in the future out of taxes. His plan has the 
solution for the major problems which are 
troubling all patriotic Americans and which 
must be solved now because they cannot be 
postponed: 

1. What disposition shall we make of the 
Pacific territories which we captured from 
or which have just been surrendered to us by 
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Japan after they had been abandoned by 
their former European overlords? 

2. How shall we secure ourselve: against fu- 
ture Pacific wars? 

3. How shall employment be found for the 
well veterans? 

4. How shall we find the billions of dollars 
needed for pensions and for hospital care, 
etc., for the disabled veterans and for care 
of the dependents of our dead and wounded 
heroes? 

5. How shall we find the billions needed 
now to establish, and the other billions need- 
ed annually hereafter to maintain the en- 
circling chain of military bases which our 
military authorities insist we must have to 
protect us from another and worse Pearl 
Harbor and which, although the; will also 
protect the rest of the world, will be our bur- 
den alone? 

6. Except through piling a still greater tax 
load on our own people, where shall we find 
the additional billions for gifts (dishonestly 
cailed loans), Which our allies are nego- 
tiating for under shameless “or else’’ threats, 
and where is to be found the authority for 
taxing our own people to make stich gifts or 
loans to foreign governrmuerts? 

7. Shall we again discard the best and 
largest merchant fleet on the world’s oceans, 
as our allies are affectionately urging their 
Uncle Shylock to do? If not, how shall we 
get our fair share of the carriage of the 
world's seaborne commerce, or even that part 
which we originate, since even our veterans 
are being discriminated against already in 
favor of the subjects of the oligarchies, in 
some of these territories in which someone 
has permitted commercial representatives of 
the colonial empires to reenter? 

As the solution of these problems, the 
American plan for veterans provides that, in- 
stead of handing these Pacific territories 
over to the colonial empires or the natives, 
neither of whom is able, without our great, 
costly, and continued help to hold them now 
or in the future, we make now what the 
United Nations Charter calls a regional ar- 
rangement that will provide: 

1. For all the brave men and women, of 
whatever nationality, who participated with 
us in the conquest of Japan; 

2. For the safe and permanent adminis- 
tration and distribution of pensions out of 
the surplus revenues of these territories; 

3. For the training of the native popula- 
tions in the ways of free people, so that they 
may become independent and self-govern- 
ing at the earliest possible moment; and 

4. For the timely transfer of the freedom 
and control thereof to the duly chosen rep- 
resentatives of the native populations. 

In the operation of the plan the interests 
of the (1) natives, (2) veterans, (3) labor, 
and (4) general public will be so closely 
interwoven as to be almost identical and 
inextricable, for all will partake, in just and 
generous measure, of the advantages to be 
derived from its honest dnd efficient admin- 
istration. Because, by providing the natives 
with productive employment at fair wages 
in the great and profitable enterprise of in- 
telligently developing these virgin territories 
and incidentally guiding them, as we did 
the Filipinos, to a civilized standard of liv- 
ing aimed at their ultimate freedom and 
increasing their commercial intercourse with 
the two-thirds of the world’s people on the 
neighboring Asiatic mainland, we will, for the 
veterans, create millions of new and varied 
supervisory Jobs in both America and the Far 
East; make available, for salaries, pensions, 
and so forth, for the veterans and their de- 
pendents and for the improvement of living 
conditions in those territories, the profits 
formerly siphoned into the coffers of the 
exploiters of these lands and natives; pro- 
duce additional income for the pension funds 
through the just use of native labor in sup- 
plying the enormous market which will be 
created by the increasing wants of these 
natives and other Far East peoples; for labor, 


the more veterans are employed in carrying 
out this plan the less will be the competi- 
tion for jobs in the United States; the 
greater will be the demand for the services 
of labor in the usual flelds of industry here; 
the less will be the taxes on the wages of all 
to provide pensions, etc., for the veterans 
and their dependents and for the other ex- 
penses and disbursements of our Govern- 
ment; the higher the wages that can be paid 
and the greater the portion of his wages 
which the worker can keep, because of the 
lesser taxes on both worker and employer; 
for the general public will benefit from, the 
greatly increased employment in America, 
this always increases the workers’ funds 
available for still further raising the stand- 
ard of living; the greatly increased income 
from the greatly increased, diversified, and 
extended foreign and domestic trade and 
commerce resulting from the honest and 
vigorous implementation of this plan and 
the greatly decreased taxes, because the 
greater part of the veterans’ needs will be 
provided out of new income instead of out 
of greatly and necessarily increased taxes 
collected in America; and the greatly de- 
creased cost of manning and protecting our 
Far East bases. 

As the natives will be trained to defend 
their homes under our guidance, we will be 
relieved of the tremendous burdens of taxes 
and the draining away of our manpower and 
especially of our physically selected youth— 
burdens which will crush our people cruelly 
and inevitably if these territories be given 
to the oligarchies, because then we must be 
prepared to rescue them again and again, 
for, if we are so unwise as to permit the 
old gang again to assume control, they will 
be constant centers of disturbance hereafter. 
Voluntary enlistments in the United States 
will increase because of the attraction of 
foreign service in peacetime. Using these 
volunteers as instructors and native troops 
to a large extent as the enlisted personnel 
manning the bases, will make it unneces- 
sary to draft our American boys in peace- 
time as is now proposed. 

The general public will also benefit from 
the enormous savings and profits resulting 
from the employment of our Liberty ships 
in this fast-expanding Pacific trade, instead 
of giving them to our trade rivals or break- 
ing them up for scrap as our former allies 
and present trade rivals are urging, or hid- 
ing them in obscure rivers to rust away, as 
after World War I. 

Our entire west coast will experience a 
greatly stimulated development resulting 
from much easier access to Far East markets. 

Collier’s Weekly (New York) in its issue of 
January 5, 1946, published a message from 
the Pope stating that God “has placed the 
destinies of afflicted humanity in the hands 
of America.” He looks to us for “a peace of 
resolute force to overcome or preclude those 
economic and social conditions which might, 
as they did in the past, lead to new con- 
flicts” and he prays that “the noble flame 
of brotherly love be kindled in our hearts” 
and warns us not to let it be “quenched by 
an unworthy, timid caution.” 





Churchill’s Fulton, Mo., Speech Threat to 
World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege granted me, I would like to 
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include in the Recorp a resolution passed 
by the Thomas Jefferson Chapter of the 
American Veterans’ Committee, the 
Bronx, New York. I wish to call to the 
attention of the Members this resolution 
because it strikes the note that all Amer- 
icans are thinking about today: 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 

THOMAS JEFFERSON CHAPTER, 
Brontz, N. Y., March 21, 1946. 

At the last regular meeting of the Thomas 
Jefferson Chapter, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Since, we, the members of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Chapter of the American Veterans 
Committee have all recently returned from 
a war which came as a result of the failure 
of the world powers to get together in com- 
mon agreement, we must strongly denounce 
Winston Churchill’s antipeace, anti-UNO, 
Russia-baiting speech at Fulton, Mo 

“We believe it is entirely possible for ami- 
cable settlements of world problems, without 
resorting to displays of force and divisionist 
tactics, as expressed by Mr. Churchill. 

“We reaffirm our conviction that any prob- 
lems that do exist and will undcubtedly arise 
can and must be resolved through the UNO, 
if peace is to be preserved. 

“We cannot return to the power politics 
which helped precipitate World War I and II. 

“Today, it can only be tota) peace or total 
disintegration. The atom bomb eliminates a 
middle course.” 





Beer Shortage in Rhede Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


Marcu 26, 1946. 
Congressman JOHN E. Focarty, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JOHN: Relative to the beer situation 
in Rhode Island I wish to give you the follow- 
ing information: 

Several retail liquor dealers have called to 
our attention the fact that the drastic cut 
in grain has created very serious conditions 
in the maintenance of their businesses. In 
fact, at this writing the condition may be 
termed critical, since many owners have 
found it mecessary to lay off bartenders, 
waiters, and waitresses. Our salesmen 
actually found 8 out of 10 outlets completely 
out of beer yesterday morning and many of 
these ran off their last half barrel by Friday 
night. 

There is no reason to believe that this 
condition will get any better, but with the 
approach of warm weather it will naturally 
tend to become worse. 

All of these retailers have a big investment 
at stake. Their liquor licenses, which help 
towns and cities to carry their tax burdens, 
will be worthless without merchandise. A 
large majority of those affected by this ruling 
from Washington are the small businessmen 
and I know they are already making a move 
for help from you and our other representa- 
tives in Congress. 

No doubt you are aware that the breweries 
have already laid off thousands of employees 
and just recently one large outfit (an out-of- 
State brewer) released 25 drivers and sales- 
men here in Rhode Island. This is just a 
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trifle to what will follow in the near future 
unless something is done at once. 

I am enclosing a newspaper clipping sub- 
stantiating my statements. In the name of 
those who are dependent upon this business 
for the support of their families throughout 
the State and country, and in order to safe- 
guard their investments, I urge you as a 
friend and statesman to act on this matter 
before we have the unemployment lists in 
Rhode Island increased with those who dur- 
ing wartime accepted their call to duty. The 
returned veterans who are employed in this 
industry, as well as the people who made 
every necessary sacrifice during the war, will 
watch with eager eyes the progress you are 
able to achieve in their behalf. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Cordially, 
MCLAUGHLIN & MORAN. 





Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to include herein a petition to the 
President of the United States and to 
the Members of Congress from the citi- 
zens of North Andover, Mass., concern- 
ing surplus property: 


To the President of the United States and to 
our Representatives and Senators in 
Congress: 

We, voters, veterans of the armed forces, 
businessmen, farmers, professional men, sal- 
ary and wage earners of the town of North 
Andover, Mass., petition you, the President 
of the United States, and our Representatives 
and Senators in Congress to use your abilities 
and your powers of office to provide for the 
fair distribution of Government surplus 
property, to the end that it may come as 
directly and inexpensively as possible into 
the hands of citizens desiring to obtain it. 

It is needless here to go into the great 
variety and amount of this property, or to 
go into the manifold purposes it will serve 
if it is obtainable by our citizenry, our small 
organizations and local governments. That 
it is not so obtainable at present is hardly 
open to debate. Nor is it more open to de- 
bate that we are being kept in the dark as 
to what is being done with this property. 
All too well, however, we know that it is 
being purposefully withheld from us, and 
that large amounts of it are being wantonly 
destroyed. This destruction we regard as 
criminal. 

We remark that vast amounts of material 
and apparatus could be produced while mil- 
lions of our able-bodied men and women 
were not engaged in the production, but were 
in the armed services of our country; that 
it could be assembled, transported overseas 
even while ships for the transportation were 
being built, and effectively put to its in- 
tended purpose in the destruction of the 
personnel and the goods of the enemy. Well 
we know that the skillful and powerful 
enemy opposed all of this. 

We observe that material and apparatus 
for our purposes as peaceful citizens is now 
in no such way available to us. On the con- 
trary, it is plain that even the left-overs 
of conflict are being withheld from peaceful 
use and are being destroyed to prevent us 
from ever obtaining them. We are bitter 


and our spirit is becoming rebellious. We 
say to all in positions of power who are re- 
sponsible for this or who sit approvingly or 
idly by: Learn the history of our people and 
of the origin of our National Government, 
learn it, and mark it well, 

If this is our Government, it will serve our 
interest and our desire in this as it should 
in all things. It will not be led and it will 
not be misled by any isms. It will do what 
we want. 

Respectfully yours, 
CITIZENS OF NORTH ANDOVER, MAss. 





UNO Must Face the Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting in the Recorp an edi- 
torial by Dorothy Thompson which ap- 
peared in the Evening Star. This writer 
points out clearly the necessity for UNO 
to face facts realistically and not base 
its actions upon pure assumptions which 
are contrary to facts. 

ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Sooner or later we shall have to force our 
minds away from the empty slogans that are 
passing for thinking. 

We have based all our hopes for peace on 
UNO. Yet every meeting produces a fresh 
crisis and an insoluble dilemma. Each issue 
is argued pro and con in a world-wide press 
and radio war of nerves, but we do not face 
the reality, seen in advance by some sober 
but unlistened-to critics, that these crises 
are inevitable. They are in the nature of 
the so-called peace structure of UNO itself, 
which has taken on the sanctity of a fetish. 
If an organization is based on the sands of 
false assumptions, it will not work, no matter 
how great an Elijah chorus chants its praise, 
anymore than an improperly constructed en- 
gine will run by verbal exhortation. 

The main assumption of the San Francisco 
Charter was that three great powers, one of 
them em )odying a totally different concept 
of civilization from the others, can remain 
“united” without putting their sovereign in- 
terests in obedience to a clearly established 
law of nations. For this assumption there is 
no basis in reason or historical experience. 
No alliance of great powers has ever endured 
except as a defense against actual or poten- 
tial enemies. The enemy is the only cement. 

The second assumption was that these par- 
ticular great powers are “peace-loving.” For 
this there is neither historical nor relational 
evidence. A generation ago, imperial Russia 
played a major role in provoking the World 
War, according at least to the documents 
published by its revolutionary heir, the Soviet 
Union. The entire Communist philosophy is 
based on war—on the struggle for power. 
And no one can forsee what circumstances 
and movements within any country may 
change it, at any time, from a pacifist to a 
belligerent and expansionist frame of mind. 

The third assumption was that all three 
powers were satisfied by and large with the 
prewar status quo and the equilibrium of 
power relations among themselves. That 
was from the beginning, a pure wish-dream 
with no foundation even in probability. 

The destruction of the power of the mighty 
Axis and its satellites and the failure to re- 
constitute that world in a manner that 
would neutralize their assets, opened an 
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epochal opportunity for adding the assets to 
one or the other of the Allies. When a rich 
man dies without a will, has there ever been 
“unity” among the contending heirs? 

A world order capable of preserving civyi- 
lization can only be created on the basis of 
obedience to universal law, clearly defined, to 
which every issue is referred, and with or- 
gans of adjudication and enforcement, not 
of peace, but of law. Otherwise, the most 
dynamic of the great powers will push for 
the elimination of the others to the one 
world of a single authority, extending itself 
by acquisition of the power assets of the de- 
feated and the weak, to the point of war, or 
to the point where its rivals capitulate be- 
fore an overwhelming consolidation of su- 
perior force. 

There is no world order, because there is 
no law and no stakeholder, nor does UNO 
even create the mechanism for working in 
this direction. Mr. Gromyko acted before 
the Security Council like the representative 
of a “herrenvolk.” He was caught in a lie, 
and he did not even attempt to make the 
concession to truth of trying to support the 
unveracity. He described as an existing un- 
derstanding one he hopes to get if the rest 
of the world will grant his government time— 
and which it will get if the Iranian Govern- 
ment sees that it is only a pawn. Small 
countries have lost faith in the promises 
of western democracies. None again are 
going to close other exits on mere faith. 

Now in the midst of such a struggle, abso- 
lutely inevitable in a totally lawless world, a 
report is released by the State Department 
to Congress urging the creation of a world- 
wide technological monopoly of atomic en- 
ergy under this self-same, unreformed UNO. 
The monopoly would build nuclear fission 
plants around the world, to offset those in 
the United States of America. It would take 
over ownership of our atomic plants and op- 
erate them with persons who “would rise 
above national affinities’—like the members 
of the international Soviet party, perhaps. 

The controllers of such a monopoly would 
be the dictators of the world. The struggle 
for power, exemplified in this session of UNO 
would then, of course, center in a struggle 
for the control of the monopoly of the in- 
struments of life and death, for human civi- 
lizations. Every life in the world and all the 
freedoms of civilizations would depend on 
that monopoly being in the hands, not of 
normal human beings, but of gods. 

We shall not escape reality by thus trying 
to turn a nightmare into an Elysian day- 
dream. Wisdom begins with facing the facts, 
the first of which is that UNO is a house built 
on the shifting sands of impetuous, childish 
assumptions. 





United States Policy Throws Farm Price 
Out of Balance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial which appeared recently in the 
Dairyland News, Lake Mills, Wis.: 


This country is now going through what 
has been called a controlled inflation. Wages 
first, then prices, will rise. Unquestionably 
the cost of farm production will increase. 

The country’s chief need, practically every- 
one is agreed, is production. If wage and 
price increase are necessary to induce pro- 
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duction, then these increases will be per- 
mitted, within the framework of a certain 
amount of Government control, to prevent 
a runaway inflation. 

It is argued that the wiser course is to 
allow some price increases in the interests 
of production, rather than hold to a rigid 
price policy which would discourage produc- 

on. 

This will mean that farm returns will have 
to be increased along with wages and the 
prices of things farmers buy. As long as 
farm products are in strong demand, farm- 
ers are assured of good incomes, even though 
OPA ceilings are maintained. If farm prices 
are not allowed to rise, then subsidies will 
be increased sufficiently to induce needed pro- 
duction. 

It is here that the inequity arises in the 
treatment of agriculture as compared with 
the rest of the economy. The present tend- 
ency is to keep farm prices at present levels 
while other prices are allowed a controlled 
rise, with farm subsidies to take care of the 
necessary increases in returns to agriculture. 

The danger in this policy is fairly obvious. 
If we forget subsidies, as the consumer is apt 
to do, a growing unbalance between prices of 
farm products and other prices is apparent. 
The market price received by a farmer for a 
hundredweight of milk will buy less and less. 
This may not worry the farmer as long as the 
Government is willing to supplement his 
milk check enough to keep his income in 
balance. To the consumer, however, the 
false price standard becomes normal. 

If and when subsidies cease to be paid this 
fictitious standard of food prices will have 
become established in the buying habits of 
consumers. When consumer income de- 
clines, food prices will be expected to decline 
correspondingly, despite the fact that they 
never increased commensurately with con- 
sumer incomes. 

The relationship, for example, between the 
price a farmer receives for his hundredweight 
of milk «nd the price he pays for a pair of 
shoes will have been distorted. Without the 
subsidy, he can’t buy the shoes. 

The Government’s present price policy 
cannot fail to wreck any reasonable exchange 
ratio between farm products and industrial 
products. A program of allowing industrial 
prices to rise while holding farm prices down 
will not work a hardship on farmers as long 
as the Government makes up their losses. 
But while this program is being pursued we 
are building up to a farm problem at least 
as serious as that of the early 1930’s, when an 
unbalanced price structure nearly wrecked 
American agriculture. 





The La Follette-Monroney Committee 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, whether or 
not we agree with the recommendations 
found in the report of the Joint Special 
Committee to Organize the Congress, we 
must congratulate the members of the 
committee for their persistence over the 
long months they have held sessions, as 
well as on the fact that, while all those 
who signed the report were not in accord 
with each and every recommendation, 
they had the courage and good judgment 
to submit the matters to the considera- 
tion of Congress, 


Senator La FOLLETTE and his cochair- 
man, Monroney, had able assistants. 
Every member of the committee, both by 
experience and training, was especially 
well qualified to contribute something 
very much worth while to the considera- 
tion given the evidence adduced at the 
hearings. 

In this connection and in extension of 
my remarks, I am inserting an editorial 
from the Burlington Press, of Burlington, 
Vt., of date March 23, 1946, as follows: 


STREAMLINING CONGRESS 


Cumbersome legislative practices, a super- 
abundance of committees and other out- 
moded furniture which clutters up the leg- 
islative production line in Washington, will 
be cleared away if the proposals of a special 
committee “are adopted. This committee, 
known as the La Follette-Monroney Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress, 
and including Representatives Charles A, 
Plumley, of Vermont, has been working on 
the proposed plan for a year and is now ready 
to push it in both branches of Congress. The 
report of the committee was submitted early 
in March. 

Congressman Mike Monroney, of Okla- 
homa, vice chairman of the joint committee, 
outlined the main features of the plan before 
the New England Council quarterly meeting 
in Providence yesterd:y. He ceclared that 
reorganization of Congress is the most im- 
portant problem facing the Government if 
our system of representative democracy is to 
be preserved. 

Discussing the 37-point modernization 
program presented by the joint committee, 
Monroney said that the alternative to con- 
gressional reorgarization is “surrender to 
executive government, where only one man, 
the President, out of 3,000,000 Federal offi- 
cials and employees, is elected by the people 
or is responsible directly te them.” 

The most important recommendation, ac- 
cording to MoONRONEY, is that to consolidate 
the existing 81 overlapping and duplicating 
committees of the House and Senate into 34 
coordinated and related groups. It is rec- 
ommended that the House committees be re- 
duced from 48 to 18, and those of the Senate 
from 33 to 16; also that Representatives be 
limited to one committee assignment and 
Senators to two. 

The improved staffing of these committees 
is also included in the plan, which recom- 
mends the employment of four high-level 
technical experts for each reorganized com- 
mittee on a nonpolitical basis. It is further 
proposed that a well-qualified executive as- 
sistant be employed for each Member of Con- 
gress in order to relieve him of his tremen- 
dous nonlegislative burden. The report stat- 
ed that a Member of Congress now spends 80 
percent of his time in performing, errands 
and chores for the people in his home dis- 
trict. 

MONRONEY declared that one of the 
strongest recommendations in the report is 
that dealing with strengthening the fiscal 
control of the Government. He noted that 
under the present system, appropriating com- 
mittees spend without any reference to our 
contact with the revenue raising committees. 
He added: “At least 50 percent of the work 
of Congress should be in the powers to con- 
trol the fiscal affairs of the Nation.” 

Another important proposal of the reor- 
ganization plan would create minority and 
majority policy committees in both Housss 
to accept and carry out party responsibility 
for the enactment of legislation pledged in 
the party platform. The majority commit- 
tees would also serve as a joint legislative- 
executive council to facilitate the formula- 
tion of joint national policy with the execu- 
tive department. 

An increase in the pay of Congressmen 
from $10,000 to $15,000 a year is recom- 
mended by the committee. “You'll only get 
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what you pay for,” Monroney declared, “and 
even government can’t possibly expect to 


“attract the ability needed in Congress today 


for less than the going rate in other lines.” 

Other recommendations in the commit- 
tee’s report include self-rule for the District 
of Columbia, registration by all lobbies of 
their total membership and expenses, the 
inclusion of Congress into a Federal retire- 
ment system, and physical improvements to 
the Capitol. 

This report, which Representative PLUMLEY 
had a part in preparing, was approved by 
the Washington Post as follows: “Taken as 
a whole, it emanates the spirit of progres- 
sive, twentieth century democracy. It is 
probably the most comprehensive plan that 
has ever been devised to make our system 
of divided powers function smoothly in an 
era of colossal governmental responsibilities.” 

Let us hope the report gets speedy atten- 
tion by Congress. 





An Impression That Needs To Be 
Corrected 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the March 30 issue of the 
Banker and Tradesman: 

AN IMPRESSION THAT NEEDS TO BE CORRECTED 

Articles have been appearing in some of 
the daily papers lately which would tend to 
give the headline-reading public (and a lot 
of people do not read much beyond the head- 
lines) the impression that there is a sort of 
general conspiracy to gyp the home-hungry, 
home-seeking veterans by charging outra- 
geous prices for existing homes and by ma- 
nipulating appraisals so as to support these 
prices. Unfortunately this sort of headlining, 
based solely on the very rare exception and 
not on the very general rule, is meat and 
drink to the bureaucrats in Washington who 
are trying so hard to discredit the whole pri- 
vate real-estate, building, and mortgage in- 
dustries, whereas it is perfectly obvious that 
it is the poor administration of controls 
which is holding in check the building boom 
which would solve the whole problem of 
present high prices if it could get under way. 

The truth of the matter is—and we can 
speak with definite knowledge—the real es- 
tate, building, and mortgaging interests in 
New England are deeply concerned about the 
home-finding problem of the returning vet- 
eran, and are working hard, not only to pro- 
tect the veteran from exploitation but also 
to get the authorities in. Washington to quit 
experimenting with the situation and make 
it possible for private industry to build the 
thousands of homes these boys need, and at 
prices they can afford. 

There may be instances where veterans 
have been “stuck,” for no industry is wholly 
free from conscienceless rascals, but these 
instances are rare indeed, and to headline 
them, as has been done lately, is to give the 
public a wholly erroneous impression. Also 
there are instances—and we have heard of 
them—where returning veterans have in- 
sisted on. paying exorbitant prices, against 
the advice of real-estate men and bankers, 
because they had the money and want that 
particular house and want it now. 

Some of the stories printed lately predict a 
flood of foreclosures to follow the present 
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high-price buying. We do not share that 
fear, nor do the bankers who are making the 
leans. The average buyer of a home today is 
faz more concerned with the cost per month 
than he is with the total cost. Many loans 
will run for a long term of years. Barring 
some national or international catastrophe, 
this country should enjoy several years of a 
high rate of employment at good wages. Also 
it will take several years for new building to 
make an appreciable dent in the demand. 
During those years, with steady amortiza- 
tion, the owners who are buying today on a 
reasonable cost-per-month basis will have 
accumulated enough of an equity in their 
properties io induce most of them to hang 
on. There should be no abnormal flood of 
foreclosures. 

So let’s gets this straight: private real es- 
tate, building, and mortgaging iterests are 
doing their utmost, and will continue to do 
their utmost, on behalf of the veterans to 
whom we all owe so much. The battle which 
they are waging in Washington for the ra- 
tionalization of controls, so as to promote 
rather than discourage new building, is being 
waged with full confidence that private real 
estate, building, and mortgaging interests 
can do far more for the veteran than stub- 
born, bureaucratic controls can. 





Address of Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, leave having been granted, I offer for 
printing in the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, with a 
foreword by the distinguished attorney, 
George Gordon Battle, of New York. 
Mrs. Wiley’s address was delivered be- 
fore the Berks County, Pa., Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Wiley is chair- 
man of legislation, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and is widely known 
and nationally recognized as one of the 
leading women of the country. The sub- 
ject discussed was the equal rights 
amendment, which has been reported 
favorably by both Houses and is now on 
their calendars. 


FOREWORD TO THE SPEECH OF MRS. WILEY BY 
GEORGE GORDON BATTLE 


Beyond any doubt, the equal-rights amend- 
ment is one of the most important matters 
now undeér consideration by the Government 
and the people of this country. When the 
right to vote was given to our women citi- 
zens by the nineteenth amendment enacted 
in 1920, very many of those who were in- 
terested in this cause believed that nothing 
further need be done. They were convinced 
that the power of the ballot in the hands 
of our American women would adequately 
implement their determination to secure 
full equality of rights. This belief, however, 
was shown by experience to be wholly mis- 
taken. A number of State statutes and of 
State and Federal court decisions, subsequent 
to the nineteenth amendment, have perpetu- 
ated many and grievous discriminations 
which still exist. These inequalities are hos- 
tile to the whole spirit of our country and 
its institutions. For many years I have been 
Geeply interested in this question. I have 
followed, and to some extent participated 
in the etforts of the National Woman’s Party 
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and the other great national organizations 
of women which are now supporting the 
amendment, and can speak, therefore, with 
personal knowledge when I say that, in my 
opinion, it is now conclusively established 
that complete equality of rights under the 
law for men and women can be secured only 
by an amendment to our Federal Constitu- 
tion; and that the equal-rights amendment 
is sufficient and appropriate for that pur- 
pose. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
department of legislation of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, shows clearly 
and unnuistakably that a Federal amendment 
is necessary, and that the cqual-rights 
amendment covers the ground. 

As I have indicated, this is a matter of 
very great national importance, and her ad- 
dress should be brought to the attention of 
our Federal Legislature, and to the officials 
who will have to deal with the various proc- 
esses leading up to the enactment of the 
amendment. 

All those who are concerned with this mat- 
ter, so vital to our liberties, will do well to 
study and consider the relevant facts and 
law as set forth by Mrs. Wiley. 


THE EQuAL RIGHTS AMENDMEN1 


(By Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of leg- 
islation, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs) 


It is a great honor to be here today, to 
speak to this important group of women on 
the importance of the equal-rights amend- 
ment and the necessity for its adoption. 

In preparing this talk I have had great as- 
sistance from Mrs. Helena Hill Weed, research 
chairman of the National Woman’s Party, 
who, like myself, has been working for more 
than 35 years in the novement for the civil 
and political emancipation of women. She 
holds the bachelor of arts and master of arts 
degrees from Vassar and has done postgrad- 
uate work in law and economics in several 
universities in this country and abroad. 

Today, November 2, we commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of that day when 
women cast their first vote in a Presidential 
election. * * * Many of us who are 
working for the equal-rights amendment to 
complete the emancipation of wo.nen went 
through the last 8 hectic years of the 
struggle for enfranchisement. Many of us, 
including Mrs. Weed and myself, were sent 
to prison at that time because we walked in 
front of the White House carrying banners 
reading: 

“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

And— 

“How long must women wait for liberty?” 

But we won our struggle, which shows that 
if a principle is right, if people have faith, 
and work hard enough, they win. 

But we soon learned, from court decisions, 
that when women were given the right to 
vote they acquired no other rights under 
the Constitution which English women of 
1789 did not have. The equal-rights amend- 
ment would have the effect of writing the 
phrase “including women” beside all the 
other guaranties of liberty in our Constitu- 
tion, thus compelling the courts to apply the 
principle of equality to all cases involving 
fundamental human rights. 

When the attitude of the courts toward 
the effect of the enfranchisement of women 
on other constitutional rights was learned, 
the National Woman’s Party set out to 
remedy the situation. First, under the di- 
rection of Burnita Shelton Matthews, at- 
torney, it made an exhaustive 2-year study 
of the legal status of women under State 
and Federal laws, and found more than 1,000 
discriminations against women in constitu- 
tions, statutes, and court decisions. Acting 
on the advice of some of the best constitu- 
tional lawyers in the country, it then drafted 





and secured the introduction into Congress 
of the equal-rights amendment, to com. 
plete the work which most people supposed 
was accomplished by the suffrage amend. 
ment. 

In 1928, the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, at the direction of the Fifth 
Pan American Conference, began a 5-year 
study of all the laws of the 21 American Re. 
publics affecting the civil and political liber. 
ties of women, showing which laws were 
equal and which were unequal. This work 
was directed by Doris Stevens, chairman of 
the Commission. 

In 1936, the study of the laws of the 
United States section was brought up to date 
by Dr. Emma Wold, attorney, and was pub- 
lished as Senate Document No. 270. The di- 
gest published by the Commission was the 
first such digest ever made, and it is now a 
part of every important law libzary in the 
world. The revised United States section is 
an authoritative and monumental work on 
the legal status of women in the United 
States. 


* * * * *. 


The injustices against women still found 
in the body of American law are of two 
kinds. One is derived from the English 
common law and the other is the result of 
the so-called protective legislation for women 
only, which has arisen during the last 50 
years. 

EXTENT OF DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST WOMEN 

The common law disabilities are the older 
of the two and in a way have furnished the 
authority for the later legislation. They 
have perpetuated the mental and legal at- 
titude which made the protective legisla- 
tion seem natural and right to certain groups, 
when the occasion for it arose. 

TEXT OF TKE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 

The text of the amendment now before 
Congress reads as follows: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or any State on account of sex. 

“Congress and the several States shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdictions, 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

“This amendment shall take effect 3 years 
after date of ratification.” 

At first the National Woman's Party stocd 
alone in asking for this amendment, but as 
the years passed and women came to under- 
stand better their unequal status as citizens, 
one organization after another has joined in 
the demand, until now 30 of the most impor- 
tant organizations of women, representing 
every group of society, are marching under 
the equal-rights banner. 

Every organized group of women, as a 
matter of fact, urges the necessity for 
equality of fundamental human rights for 
men and women; the only difference is the 
question of method. * * * 

We believe that equality of rights under 
the law for men and women should be se- 
cured by constitutional amendment, the 
accepted American method of establishing 
fundamental principles: (1) Because the 
United States Constitution is the place for 
fundamental principles. It is where all 
equality is guaranteed. * * * (2) Be- 
cause of permanency. There is no perma- 
nency with State laws. To establish equal 
rights permanently the principle must be 
written into the National Constitution; as 
what one State legislature grants, the next 
can take away. * * * (3) Because a con- 
stitutional amendment would prevent new 
discriminations against women from being 

made in the future, whereas a discrimination 
removed by State action can be reestablished 
by the very neat State legislature. 

To leave all women as they are now, out- 
side the protection of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and to keep all women under the bond- 
age of the common law in order to enact spe- 
cial legislation based on sex, leaves the State 








legislatures free to enact any laws they choose 
on any subject with respect to all women, 
and leaves women with no legal right to de- 
mand the abolition of discriminations. 

Supporters of the amendment also point 
out that without the recognition of the 
equality of rights of men and women citi- 
zens in the Constitution, State legislatures 
would be under no obligation to equalize 
theirlaws. On this point the Supreme Court 

as said: 

. “No law can be pronounced invalid for the 
reason simply that it violates our notions 
of justice, is oppressive and unfair in its 
operation, or because, in the opinion of some 
or all of the citizens of the State, it is not 
justified by public necessity or designed to 
promote the public welfare. We repeat, if 
it violates no constitutional provision, it is 
valid and must be obeyed.” 

And in the case of Munn versus Illinois, it 
is stated: 

“The law itself, as a rule of conduct, may 
be changed at the will, or even the whim, of 
the legislature, unless prevented by constitu- 
tional limitations.” 


THE FIRST COURT DECISION DENYING EQUALITY 
TO WOMEN 


The first test case in the Supreme Court on 
the right of women to the protection. of the 
Constitution, so far as civil liberty was con- 
cerned, was the Myra Bradwell case, in 1872, 
when she demanded the right to practice law 
in the State of Illinois. She had passed 
the bar examinations of Ulinois, but she had 
to obtain a formal license to practice, by ap- 
plication to the judges of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois. Mrs. Bradwell applied and was 
refused. She was not a “person” because 
she was a married woman! As a married wo- 
man, the court said, Mrs. Bradwell could not 
make a contract, and, “even if the legisla- 
ture did not exclude women from the prac- 
tice of law, it must have intended to do so, 
because we adopted the common law of 
England and for a woman to have entered 
the courts of Westminster Hall, as a bar- 
rister.. would have created hardly less 
astonishment than if she should be elected 
to the House of Commons.” God and nature 
were called upon to witness that “it belonged 
to men to make, apply, and execute the laws.” 

The fourteenth amendment reads: 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any perso. within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws.” 

The Illinois Supreme Court completely ig- 
nored the equality provisions of the four- 
teenth amendment (which some opponents 
of the equal rights amendment claim is suf- 
ficient to guarantee equality to women citi- 
zens) whereupon Mrs. Bradwell took her case 
to the United States Supreme Court. That 
court, however, not only upheld the Illinois 
decision discriminating against women, but 
Mr. Justice Bradley solemnly declared that 
“the fourteenth amendment could not be set 
up to protect against unequal laws which 
were a barrier against the right of females to 
pursue any lawful employment for a liveli- 
hood,” a right which he, ir other decisions 
affecting men, had declared was a funda- 
mental right of all persons. 

That was the first time that the highest 
court in the land declared in effect that 
women were not “persons” in the eyes of the 
law. Ever since then, one judge after an- 
other, from the lowest courts to the highest, 
and administrative officers throughout. the 
land have held that unless women are spe- 
cifically included in the language of general 
laws they do not apply to women—although 
when it comes to bureens and penalties 
women are not excluded from the operation 
of general laws. It is only when rights and 
Privileges are concerned that barriers are put 
up. 
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Let me repeat what I have already stated— 
a principle laid down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States is that “the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States 
is necessarily influenced by the fact that its 
provisions are framed in the language of the 
English common law and are to be read in 
the light of its history.” 

Now, under the English common law, the 
interpretation of the word “person” is male. 
But it is incompatible with the principles of 
justice in a true democracy that the word 
“person” applies only to males. The diction- 
ary does not so define the word “person.” My 
dictionary says: “A humen being, an inGi- 
vidual, man or woman,” etc. 

In May 1941, Judge Eugene O’Dunne of 
Baltimore held that a husband’s right to sue 
for damages for loss of wife’s services in case 
of her injury by another was based on the 
old theory that she was the husband’s chat- 
tel. His decision read in part: 

“In spite of the nineteenth amendment 
and the lews enfranchising women, is the 
wife not still slave under this branch of the 
law of torts? The whole doctrine of recovery 
for loss of wife’s services is based on the 
barbarous doctrine that the wife is the hus- 
band’s chattel. The only difference in re- 
covering for loss of wife’s services and for 
damages to an automobile is that one is 
the husband’s inanimate chattel and the 
other is his human chattel.” 

In a third recent happening in 1942, the 
Comptroller General ruled that the law of 
September 22, 1941, permitting the President 
to commission “qualified persons” for medi- 
cal service in the United States Army during 
the war emergency, did not apply to women 
doctors. In other words, women were not 
legal persons. To remedy this defect a spe- 
cial bill had to be passed permitting the 
Medical Departments of the Army and Navy 
to include “licensed female physicians and 
surgeons” for the duration and 6 months 
thereafter. 

It has thus been established, without chal- 
lenge, that women are not legal “persons,” 
“citizens,” or “people.” and that married 
women are still the animate chattels of their 
husbands unless special laws have been en- 
acted to remove their common-law disa- 
bilities. 


DISCRIMINATORY LAWS INJURIOUS TO WOMEN 


Although labor laws have been equalized 
in many States, and under Federal law, spe- 
cial labor laws for women only are still urged 
by some uninformed women and by many 
men who are in industrial competition with 
women. Let us discuss some of these to 


‘show that the amendment would not inter- 


fere with legitimate protective legislation. 

Married women: In Massachusetts there is 
a 60-year-old ban on married women teach- 
ers, based on the charge that “working wives 
are @ menace to the public health, morals, 
and genera) welfare.” In March 1944, a Bos- 
ton citizens’ committee for teachers’ rights 
pleaded in vain the case of a teacher in the 
second grade who was automatically com- 
pelled to resign upon her marriage to a pri- 
vate in the Army Air Forces. 

Now this could not happen in Wisconsin 
where an equal-rights statute was passed in 
1921. There the Civil Service Commission 
of Milwaukee ruled that married women 
were not eligible to take civil-service exam- 
inations. But after vigorous protests were 
made, baced up by the mayor and assistant 
city attorney, this ruling was revoked. A 
second instance occurred when two police- 
women were informed that married women 
were barred from police service. The city 
officials again came to the rescue and stated 
that the equal-rights law would not permit 
discrimination against married women. 
This is a good illustration and demonstrates 
the protection which would be afforded to 
every married woman in the country, no 
matter in what State, if the principle of 
equality of rights between men and women, 
were written into the Federal Constitution, 
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In 1936, a Teacher’s Tenure Act was passed 
in Pennsylvania which provided, among 
other things, that a woman could not be dis- 
missed because she was married. This pro- 
vision has always irritated certain districts, 
and I have been told that at almost every 
legislative session since someone has tried 
to weaken this act, especially this provision 
regarding married teachers. Teachers are 
not safe in Pennsylvania without the equal- 
rights amendment, unless they are continu- 
ally on the firing line resisting attack. What 
would we have done during the war without 
the married teachers? 

Hours of work: Some States limit by law 
the hours a woman may work and in some 
no overtime is permitted to women, which 
puts them at a severe disadvantage with 
men, who are legally allowed to work over- 
time. 

The National Fair Labor Standards Act, 
passed in 1938 and upheld by the Supreme 
Court in 1941, provides an 8-hour day for 
men and women in interstate commerce, 
with provision for overtime at the rate of 
one and one-half of the regular pay. Also 
the Public Contracts Act provides the same 
standards in intrastate commerce in con- 
tracts of over $10,000 with the Government. 
Twenty-one million men and women workers 
were covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
in August 1944. The time has now come for 
State wage-hour laws to cover all workers. 
Union-management agreements (or con- 
tracts) and collective bargaining can take 
care of higher standards. President Roose- 
velt urged such State action immediately 
after the Federal law was enacted. 

Minimum wage laws: In Connecticut, Okla- 
homa, and Hawaii these laws also apply to 
men. New York has just passed a law that 
aman shall not take a lower minimum than 
a@ woman. The amendment would require 
equal wage laws in all States. 

Federal laws also guarantee equality for 
men and women with respect to minimum 
wages. The Fair Labor Standards Act and 
the Public Contracts Act now provide for a 
40-cents-an-hour minimum wage. If we had 
sex equality in State wage-hour laws, as rec- 
ommended by the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards of the United States Department of 
Labor and upheld by the Trades Unionist in 
its issue of July 12, 1941, it would be in- 
finitely better than pinning minimum wages 
on women only and enabling men to cut 
under and take the women’s jobs away, at 
the same time reducing their own wages be- 
low decent standards. 

Night work: 

The prohibition of night work for women is 
generally for employment after 10 p. m. 
While regulation of night work has been 
applied to both men and women in such 
places as Norway, in 17 States of the Union 
it applies to women only. In Connecticut 
this provision has worked a hardship for 
women entertainers, musicians, 
who have lost their employment 
this 10 o’clock curfew law. 

Mollie Maloney, a member of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders, writes: 
“We are urging Congress to pass the equal 
rights amendment so as to save women from 
such indignities and injustices as the no- 
night-work law. Congress has been misled 
by a lot of uplifters who do not know the 
facts. We women who are barred by law 
from earning our living after 10 o'clock at 
night are just as moral and well-behaved as 
nurses and telephone operators, who are al- 
lowed to work all night. It is all a lot of 
jealousy to keep women out of well-paid 
night jobs.” 

It is the belief of those of us who favor the 
equal-rights amendment that industrial laws 
like those mentioned, when applying to 
women and not to men, are among the grav- 
est discriminations against women. They 
close many doors of opportunity to women 
seeking employment, while women thrown 
out of work by their passage are invariably 


and dancers, 


because of 
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forced into harder, more poorly paid work 
for which they must compete with one an- 
other. 

Legislation linking women with children, 
instead of with adults, began years ago in 
the transition stage of women’s invasion of 
industry. Today, when women are a perma- 
nently established and increasingly impor- 
tant part of our economic life, justice requires 
that legislation concerning them be on the 
same basis as that for their male competitors. 
The egual-rights amendment would require 
that all these industrial laws be made to 
apply to men and women alike. The stand- 
‘ards adopted would be left to the States. 
Legislation for minors should be on a wholly 
different basis. They are wards of the 
£tate—aduit women are not. 

For a long time we were told that it was 
mconstitutional to legislate for the wages 
and hours of men. It is true that in the 
past the courts have held that minimum 
wege and minimum hour legislation could 
not be enacted for men because men, but not 
women, were protected under the “due proc- 
ess” clause of the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
Eut in the decision in the Darby Lumber case, 
handed down in February 1941, the Su- 
preme Court stated that “the wage and hour 
provisions of the statute are not objection- 
able because applied alike to both men and 
women.” 

But, say some of the legally uninformed 
people, the equal rights amendment would 
automatically abolish all legislation protect- 
ing women and would prevent the enact- 
ment of such laws in the future. This is a 
complete misapprehension as to the effects 
of the amendment, as has been stated by 
the Judiciary Committees of both the Senate 
and the House. 

The amendment would not become opera- 
tive until 3 vears after its ratification, and 
all laws would remain as they are during 
those 3 years. During this period, however, 
all States would have the cpportunity to 
bring their statutes within the principles 
of the amendment, each according to its 
own ideas of its social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic needs. The equality guaranteed to 
men now has never been interpreted to mean 
that police regulations affecting men had to 
be identical in all the States, and it would 
be the same if women enjoyed the equal 
protection of the law. It would require only 
that the differing legislation of the several 
States must apply equally to men and 
women in each State. 

The equal rights amendment wculd not 
interfere in any way with the right of the 
States to exercise the police power of classi- 
fication to protect the health, welfare, and 
morals of the community, except that the 
arbitrary, all-inclusive basis of sex could no 
longer be used as a basis of classification, in 
singling out those to be affected by a police 
regulation. 

There are no protective laws for industrial 
workers which are not equally necessary for 
both sexes or which cannot be enacted under 
the right of the States to classify in the 
interests of the public welfare, health, or 
morals, provided the classification is not 
based on sex. Maternity laws, for example, 
are based on a condition, not on sex. 

Now that the change in the social and eco- 
nomic status of women has become a reality, 
a corresponding change in the constitutional 
law must necessarily follow. 

The passage of the equal-rights amend- 
ment will not bring about the millenium, but 
it will give us equality under the law. All we 
ask is legal equality. After that is secured 
inequality in customs and usages will stead- 
ily become extinct. 

And what more appropriate time to confer 
such rights than the present. The perfect- 


ing of our democracy by recognition of all 
citizens as equal, with discrimination against 
none. will serve to preserve, defend, and pro- 
tect national and international democracy. 
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The Proposed St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, Avril 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “World’s No. 1 Power Plart 
Would Be Extra Benefit in Waterway 
Development,” from the Chicago Sun of 
March 26 last, and an article entitled 
“Army Relies on Waterway To Strength- 
en Defense of Nation in Wartime,’ from 
the Chicago Sun of March 28 last. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Sun of March 26, 1946] 


WORLD’S NO. 1 POWER PLANT WOULD BE EXTRA 
BENEFIT IN WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 
(By Eugene Rachlis) 

WASHINGTON.—There are 2,350 miles of 
waterway between Duluth, Minn., and Belle 
Isle, near Newfoundland, where the Atlantic 
Ocean and the St. Lawrence River meet. 

But few oceangoing vessels can travel be- 
tween those two points. For 119 miles of 
this distance—abcut 5 percent of it—con- 
tains obstructions which keep all but shal- 
low-draft oceangoing vessels out. 

Those obstructions do not affect Duluth 
alone. Chicago, Detroit, and Milwaukee also 
are on the Great Lakes. They, too, will see 
few oceangoing ships being filled with Mid- 
western produce unless the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project, which has as one 
of its objectives the removal of the obstruc- 
tions, is completed. 

If Congress approves the project, the im- 
provement of the channels would be the first 
order of business. Then there would be un- 
interrupted passage for ships from the At- 
lantic to the Great Lakes. 

To do this, dams, locks, and canals must 
be constructed at the International Rapids, 
the Soulanges Rapids, and Lachine Rapids, 
all in the 119 miles between Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., and Montreal. The connecting canais 
then would be dredged. : 

Although on th> surface this appears a 
difficult and arducus task, United States 
Army engineers have studied the problem 
extensively, and they say it can be done. 
Current estimates are that it will take from 
4 to 6 years. 

Included in the project is a secondary fea- 
ture: the development of a hydroelectric 
power plant at the International Rapids sec- 
tion. In the building of the project it is 
proposed that a 92-foot drop in the water 
at this point be used to manufacture power. 

When the power is harnessed it is esti- 
mated that some 13,200,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of power will be generated. This would 
be divided equally between New York State 
and the Province of Ontario, providing cheap 
power for both. 

The power project would generate more 
electricity per year than any other single 
power plant. For that reason New York 
State is intenseiy interested in the project 
and is pushing to get it passed by Congress. 

In fact, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Repub- 
lican candidate for Presidcnt in 1944, has 
come out in favor of State development of 
the power project if the Federal Government 
doesn’t approve it soon. 

Proponents of the project argue that there 
are many corollary advantages that would 
be derived. First, in fhis transition period 








from war to peace, employment would be 
provided for many numbers of men. 

Second, in the long-run economic Picture 
the benefits from greater shipping and cheap- 
er power would benefit the Nation as a whole 
and not just the Midwest and upstate New 
York. 

In addition, it is pointed out, one of the 
most expensive items on the American tax. 
payer’s war budget could be utilized jin 
peacetime and not be left to rot—the giant 
merchant fleet which carried war goods from 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports. 

The United States Maritime Commission 
is on record in this respect. In its 1941 re. 
port to the House Rivers and Harbors Com. 
mittee, the Commission said: 

“When the present hostilities cease it wil] 
again be necessary to provide for the assimi- 
lation of an expanded merchant marine into 
the normal commerce of the country. 

“Since the ships needed for naval and 
military auxiliaries in time of war or na- 
tional emergency can only be maintained in 
normal times by absorption into the Na- 
tion’s foreign and domestic commerce, it is 
evident that any opportunity to provide for 
the expansion of the use of merchant vessels 
in normal trades is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

There can be little doubt but that the 
projected seaway would benefit ocean-go- 
ing transportation in merchant vessels in 
both the foreign and domestic trades, since 
the seaway would open to such vessels thou- 
sands of miles of additional coastline and 
would permit them direct access to one of 
the most highly industrialized and agri- 
culturally prolific regions in the United 
States. 

The Commission recently made an analysis 
of the fleets of 30 of the principal countries 
of the world and found that there were, 
on September 30, 1945, some °,354 vessels 
within the 25-foot draft range and 5,191 
with.n the 27-foot draft range. This would 
permit all those ships to pass through the 
proposed seaway. It is something most of 
they can’t do now 

American ships are in *% similer situation. 
On the same date, 763 of our vessels were 
within the 25-foot draft range and 1,173 were 
within the 27-foot range. Completion of 
the seaway would let these ships, flying the 
American flag, carry gocds on waters now 
forbidden to most of them by nature. 

With thése figures among the more force- 
ful points to be made in favor of the naviga- 
tion end of the project, proponents have some 
equally potent arguments in favor of the 
power cnd of it. 

In the area which would be served by the 
power plant, it is estimated that the aver- 
age cost of power to farm and residential 
consumers would be reduced some 64 per- 
cent and the cost to commercial and in- 
dustrial consumers by 25 percent. The New 
York State Power Authority has estimated 
that savings to all types of consumers would 
run about $25,000,000 a year. 

The ©t. Lawrence power project frequently 
is compared with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. which provides cheap power for the 
residents in the Tennessee Valley and provec 
so valuable a weapon during the war. The 
St. Lawrence, proponents say, would be TVA 
with added advantages. 


[From the Chicago Sun of March 28, 1946] 


ARMY RELIES ON WATERWAY TO STRENGTHEN 
DEFENSE OF NATION IN WARTIME 
(By Eugene Rachlis) 

WasHINGTON.—The one argument in favor 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect that its opponents find difficult to bat 
down is that it would be of inestimable value 
to the national defense. 

While this generally is considered a side 
advantage to the project—its main two being 
an cpen waterway from the Midwest Great 
Lakes ports to the sea and public nower for 
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the Northeastern States—it is one that the 
Army engineers emphasize. 

Both the navigation and power aspects 
would be of tremendous value in time of war, 
the engineers point out. 

As for power, they suggest a look at the 
record the Tennessee Valley Authority made 
for itself before the war. 

As for navigation, another outlet to the 
sea to supplement the tonnage carried from 
the eastern, western, and Gulf ports always 
would be welcome. 

About the best argument that the opposi- 
tion can give as to why the project would 
have no value as a defense measure is the 
simp!> fact that an atomic bomb or two 
could wipe it out. Since this argument holds 
for almost everything else, the argument is 
not being taken too seriously. 

On all other phases of the St. Lawrence 
project, however, the opposition has lined up 
cogent arguments. Those who favor it come 
back with just as cogent answers. And there 
the matter rests until Congress, this session 
or next, decides to resolve it one way or the 
other. 

For instance, opponents charge that the 
navigation conditions on the St. Lawrence 
River are so hazardous that shipowners might 
not risk sending their vessels on it. Pro- 
ponents of the project come back with the 
statement that construction of the seaway 
would have the effect of improving the river 
by enlarging existing channels. 

They cite a pertinent quote from a letter 
sent by Robert Dollar, founder of the Dollar 
Steamship Lines, to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee some time ago. Dollar 
said: 

“Ships will certainly go to the Lakes for 
cargo; in fact ships will go anywhere and 
everywhere to get cargoes. We have big 
oceangoing steamers running 1,000 miles 
up the Yangtze River, where the current is 
very swift and navigation quite difficult, far 
more difficult than it would be going to Lake 
Superior from Montreal. 

“When the canal is finished, there is no 
more reason for doubting that ships will go 
from the ocean to the Great Lakes than there 
is that ships will go to any port on the At- 
lantie seaboard.” 

Opponents of the project cite with glee the 
undeniable fact that for nearly 5 months 
every winter the seaway would have to be 
closed to shipping because of ice. 

Although this is admitted freely, the pro- 
ponents come right back with the equally 
undeniable fact that the 7 months during 
which the seaway would be open are the 
most important months of the year for ship- 
ping. 

During those 7 months—May to Decem- 
ber—other transport facilities are loaded. 
Those are the months when farmers will be 
shipping their crops. 

And with the seaway to help carry the 
load, the United States will have an inte- 
grated transportation system. 

The St. Mary’s Canal at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., also is icebound during those five win- 
ter months. But it moves during the other 
7 months more tonnage than the Panama 
and Suez Canals do during the whole year. 

The coal people—both management and 
labor—are opposed to the project. They 
don’t like the power plant and they don’t 
like the seaway. The first because it would 
develop electric power in regions which now 
us? coal, and second because they fear im- 
portation of coal from England would be a 
competitive factor in both the United States 
and Canada. 

Again the figures refute these arguments. 
American coal is produced cheaper than 
British coal and cannot be undersold, statis- 
tics show. As for the power argument, it is 
one that coal producers have brought up 
during every fight on electric versus steam 
power, They did it during the TVA fight. 


But this is what the figures show. From 
1934 to 1940, the amount of coal used in the 
area served by TVA increased 250 percent. 
The increase in the United States as a whole 
was 59 percent, 

There is the railroad argument. The rail- 
road brotherhoods and railroad management 
contend that they would lose business to the 
seaway project. But this is what the seaway 
people say: 

Cheaper water transportation would stim- 
ulate the shipment of some products, which, 
because of high rail rates, are not now 
shipped. They would represent a net in- 
crease in railroad traffic. That is what hap- 
pened at the Panama Canal. 

The opposition to the project which really 
hurts comes from cities like Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and Balti- 
more. : 

These cities have ports and therefore fear 
the competition of cities like Chicago, De- 
troit, and Duluth as ports. They also have 
large representations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The chambers of commerce and the port 
authorities of those eastern cities main- 
tain—and let their Congressmen know that 
they maintain—that they would lose plenty 
of foreign trade. 

Seaway proponents see some loss of for- 
eign trade to eastern ports, but also say 
that it wculd be more than made up by 
the direct all-water shipping that will come 
from the Midwest to the eastern ports. 

These eastern cities now get their Mid- 
west goods through rail transport. If the 
project is completed they will get much more 
goods than now—and through their port 
facilities. The argument has not pene- 
trated yet, however, and many Congress- 
men from the big eastern cities are likely 
to vote against the St. Lawrence seaway. 

These are the main arguments continually 
leveled at those who favor the project. They 
have been presented off and on for as long 
as the seaway was thought about. That, 
at present count, has been some 50 years. 

And they will be advanced again with as 
much force as always as the House and 
Senate once again begin the seemingly eter- 
nal wrangle over United States participa- 
tion in the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 





Reorganization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Archaic Government” 
published in the Arkansas Democrat, of 
Little Rock, Ark., on March 16, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARCHAIC GOVERNMENT 

We laugh at Britain’s slavishness to tra- 
dition yet we attempt to operate the most 
complex government on earth with a mecha- 
nism that was out of date half a century 


0. 

But at least Congress is beginning to 
awaken to the fact that many changes are 
due, as evidenced by the following state- 
ment representing the conclusion of a joint 
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committee of its own Members: “A new po- 
litical order has arisen which constitutes a 
basic change in the Federal design. The 
time is ripe for Congress to reconsider its 
role in the American scheme of government 
and to modernize its organization and pro- 
cedures.” 

Brave words, if only the majority of Con- 
gress can be prevailed upon to see it that 
way. However, after a year’s study, the com- 
mittee made these recommendations: 

That the Senate’s 33 standine committees 
be consolidated into 16, the House’s 48 to 18, 
and that Congress cease creating special in- 
vestigating committees. 

That one suggestion alone, if adopted, 
could bring a tremendous change in Con- 
gress. As every constituent of every law- 
maker knows, or should know, the entire 
time of most of the Members could be taken 
up in attending committee meetings and 
looking after the “boys up the creek.” 

But let’s continue with the suggestions: 

That the reconstituted committees be 
staffed with specialists and experts, and that 
Members’ offices be provided with such 
assistants. 

That Congress be relieved of much of the 
Members’ work load by giving self-rule to the 
District of Columbia and by shifting from 
Congress of the Federal courts and the Court 
of Claims the settlement of the innumerable 
private claims filed against the Government 
every year. 

Also proposed was an intricate program 
for the formulation of the annual budget, a 
big job but one that is possible. 

Such needed reforms are obvious. 





Division of Palestine 


REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS W. BENNET 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to ask the Mem- 
bers of this House how they would react 
to a suggestion that the United States 
be divided at the Mississippi, that sepa- 
rate and independent sovereignties be 
established east end west of it. I think 
there is no doubt as to what the reaction 
would be. The Mississippi is not a 
boundary, not a moat which separates 
and divides us; it is our main artery, 
through which much of the life of our 
great Nation flows from all its parts, 
east and west. The Father of Waters is, 
furthermore, the center of much of our 
great tradition, renowned and revered 
in our memories of the great heritage of 
this Nation. From Pere Marquette to 
Tom Sawyer, to the people who live 
along its banks today the Mississippi is 
America. 

Many nations are thus intimately as- 
sociated with one river, with one channel 
for their commerce, with one source of 
their inspiration. ~“ Just to mention the 
Thames, the Yangtze, the Volga, the 
Amazon is to indicate the absurdity of 
attempting to use those rivers as bound- 
aries between nations, of saying to one 
bank that it is different from and alien 
to the other bank. 

Yet there is one river, gentlemen, a 
small river, in a small country, which 
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flows more intimately through the his- 
tory, the geography, and the traditions 
of its land than does any of the others 
I have mentioned. Indeed, it flows 
through the traditions of the whole of the 
civilized world. The river is the Jordan, 
and its cOuntry is Palestine. From 
Moses, to Jesus, to the present day, they 
have never been separated. Never, until 
just recently, have men ever entertained 
the slightest notion of splitting Palestine 
at the Jordan. Neither the east nor the 
west of that country could survive with- 
out it. Its traditions and its future 
would be profaned by such an act. 

Now, Great Britain, a power thousands 
of miles from Palestine, holding it not as 
@ possession, but as a sacred trust for 
civilization, has, for reasons of some ob- 
scure and suspect policy, dared to sunder 
what God has made a Holy Land. By 
treaty with the autocratic and feudal 
Emir Abdullah, she has proclaimed 
Trans-Jordan, that part of Palestine 
lying east of the Jordan River, an inde- 
pendent state. 

Regardless of the fact that this inde- 
pendent state will be maintained by Brit- 
ish troops—also by treaty; regardless of 
the fact that this area is the most back- 
ward of all Palestine, poverty stricken, 
illiterate, disease-ridden, and unable to 
maintain itself; regardless, for the mo- 
ment, even of the traditions which bind 
it to the rest of the country, this spurious 
move comes very close to being a delib- 
erate slap in the face of our own great 
Nation. 

We expressed our interest in the in- 
violability of the Holy Land long ago, 
and Great Britain herself promised, in 
the treaty of 1924, not to change its status 
under the mandate without the approval 
of the Government of the United States. 
To my knowledge that approval has not 
been granted. I strongly urge this House 
to censure this unwarranted division of 
Palestine, and commend the American 
people to keen watchfulness as to the ul- 
timate disposition of that country and 
the attitude taken by our State Depart- 
ment. 





The Housing Problem 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago at the Jackson Day dinner in Wash- 
ington a lady of great talent sang a very 
lovely sentimental song. She has, no 
doubt, unwittingly given to the Demo- 
cratic Party a campafgn song—one more 
expressive than that of 14 years ago. The 
bankground was perfect. The party lead- 
ers were adjusting their tempo and 
sounding their A’s for the coming con- 
eressional campaign, and the lady sang 
“Too late to worry, too late to cry.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The President, according to the press 
report, turned away from his prepared 
text and stated: 

My friends in Congress have got to make 
up their minds whether they are going to 


fight for the veterans’ rights or bow to the 
real-estate lobby. 


The report does not state whether the 
song inspired the speakers or the speak- 
ers inspired the song, but in any case, we 
commend the lady upon her timely 
selection. 

In the brief period I have today it is my 
intention to further discuss the housing 
problem. 

While discussing why the housing 
shortage prevails may not serve any use- 
ful purpose in expediting construction, 
it becomes of great importance because 
the same people who are responsible for 
the existing chaotic condition are seeking 
exoneration from their guilt by covering 
up through new legislation. This ad- 
ministration is on a hot seat and they 
want off very, very much indeed. 

It is evident that the public, especi- 
ally the veteran, is becoming very much 
perturbed and they are beginning to ask 
questions and are expecting explanations 
which to date are not forthcoming. 
They know that houses are built with 
labor, lumber, brick, and metal, and not 
by any hula-hula routine on the part of 
Federal bureaus, and they are not going 
to be laughed off in this instance. 

The administration has invited strikes 
and discord between management and 
labor and has sponsored scarcity of 
civilian merchandise. When they state 
that wages can go up 30 percent without 
increasing prices, they find themselves 
in this situation. If they are correct 
in this statement, then they are guilty 
of criminal negligence in permitting the 
condition to prevail through the period 
of war production. If the proposal is 
not economically sound, they are in turn 
guilty of contributing to strikes, labor- 
management turmoil, diminishing pro- 
duction, and driving scarce commodities 
into the black market. 

To say that the real-estate lobby is 
influencing the acts of Congress is a 
pure fabrication and cannot be substan- 
tiated; and to say that those who are in 
opposition to the Presidential proposal 
do not want the veteran housed, is a low 
bit of demogoguery that ill becomes the 
leadership of any political party. 

There is a general feeling that the 
administration is dodging the issue and 
is shadow-boxing to cover up past mis- 
takes. The true picture of the housing 
bill has not been presented in proper 
fashion to the public. 

The veteran is in for a verbal pound- 
ing if present activities are an indication. 
He has the political demagogue on the 
one hand bidding for votes and political 
support, and on the other hand he has 
the veteran organizations bidding for 
membership by trying to outdo their 
competitors in advocating programs 
which apparently have appeal for the 
veteran. 

It has been my pleasure to know and 
converse with great numbers of the vet- 
erans of World War II. By and large 





I find them intelligent, alert, and eager 
to adjust themselves to the problem that 
confronts them. They no doubt wil] 
find the leadership they so richly de- 
serve—a leadership that will point the 
way realistically and courageously to the 
rich rewards that this great free Amer. 
ica holds for them. This is the type of 
leadership I believe they will insist upon. 

It is to be hoped that men in sufficient 
numbers in public and private life wij] 
have the interest and courage, without 
selfishness or partisan bias, to counsel 
them frankly and honestly and help dis- 
pel the political fog that engulfs most of 
our problems today. 

The people cannot understand why 
billions of feet of lumber have been ex- 
ported while we are unable to buy a house 
pattern. Visitors from Mexico inform us 
that yards there are stacked sky high 
with American lumber. The veteran 
cannot understand why our Government 
since January 1, 1946, has shipped to 
France 8,111 housing units at $885 each— 
units that cost our Government $1,589, 
Why weren’t these houses made ayail- 
able to the American veteran? 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, a few 
days ago assailed President Truman and 
two other top administration leaders for 
ineptitude and bureaucratic confusion in 
wage control in wartime and reconver- 
sion and further he stated: “Wage regu- 
lations have been issued to a confused 
public at the rate of one set every 60 
days and there is no sign that this flood 
will subside.” 

What has happened to the veteran 
upon his return home—to use a common 
expression—should not happen to a dog. 
The millions of young Americans—most 
of them from 18 to 21 years of age—were 
taken away from their schools and from 
work to serve in the military forces of 
our country. After 2, 3 and 4 years’ 
service they returned to civilian life and 
found that this administration has failed 
in every particular to make any prepa- 
ration for their return even though they 
were continually warned by the farmer, 
the builders and supply men and indus- 
try and commerce in general that Gov- 
ernment policy as brought about by regu- 
lations through governmental bureaus, 
particularly the OPA, was retarding re- 
conversion, preventing the manufacture 
of needed merchandise, automobiles, 
building materials, and so forth. 

Now industrial paralysis and chaos is 
upon us and the administration is busy- 
ing around like mad in an effort to get 
out from under an avalanche of public 
indignation. Hence, they bring forth the 
housing bill. 

The whole price picture is out of gear. 
The mistakes have been tragic. Unpreju- 
diced minds advised the President in the 
beginning how to prevent inflation by a 
real wage-price control but the Presi- 
dent punctured his control set-up so that 
it became a sieve with the resultant prices 
of today and unending wage disputes. 
Sound and unbiased advice was not fol- 
lowed simply because the administration 
wanted to play political economics— 
wanted to get the votes of pressure groups 








rather than to accomplish its announced 
objectives. The same philosophy, the 
same group of New Deal manipulators 
are at the helm of the housing proposal. 
Everyone is aware of the acute housing 
shortage but it cannot be remedied by 
the wave of a magic wand. 

Considering the situation today, we 
have the raw materials, all the manufac- 
turing and fabricating plants, and all the 
labor of the building trades, and the 
President, through his authority under 
the War Powers Act, has had the power 
to adjust prices, allot materials, and 
grant priorities. Yet, after 8 months 
since VJ-day, we have no construction, 
all because of the simple fact that our 
managers lack the courage to approach 
the problems realistically. 

The Price Administrator is supposed to 
be an expediter. His business is to pro- 
mote production, but he has operated in 
reverse. We have controls but no but- 
ter, no shirts or pajamas; and, likewise, 
we have not constructed houses. There 
is no assurance that another expediter, 
providing he has ability, would be per- 
mitted to exercise good judgment. 

Anyone who has experienced for the 
past 4 years the necessity of going to 
a Government bureau for the approval 
of every transaction would be apprehen- 
sive about the proposed housing legis- 
lation. It is my sincere and considered 
opinion that the President’s proposal 
would not build a single house. On the 
contrary, it would act as a deterrent to 
the building business because of the fact 
no one would have the patience or forti- 
tude to wade through all the require- 
ments and regulations. From the time 
you thought of buying a lot until the 
lock is on the door every act, every de- 
cision, practically every move of pur- 
chaser, builder, and seller would have 
to be approved by a Government agency. 

Mr. Blandford, the National Housing 
Administrator, with a good record in 
Government service, was in line for the 
job of Housing Expediter, but it was de- 
cided that an artful political manipu- 
lator was needed, consequently they 
brought up the ex-mayor of Louisville, 
with a great record for planning and 
none of accomplishment—a man who 
had never built a house. 

We should not be misguided by the 
publicity regarding prefabricated hous- 
ing as being a new discovery. We al- 
ready have prefabricating plants ready 
to operate but they are handicapped by 
the same bottlenecks—the lack of lumber 
and plumbing equipment. 

The prefabricated housing which the 
Expediter seems to be impressed with and 
wants to provide with a guaranteed mar- 
ket should receive the very careful scru- 
tiny of this Congress. If his theory pre- 
vails, hundreds of thousands of carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plumbers, electricians, 
and other workmen, all of whom now 
earn their living building homes, would 
not have a job. In the meantime, thou- 
sands of other workers would have to be 
recruited from the already scarce ranks 
of labor and trained and taught new 
skills and new techniques to build house 
panels in Government factories, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It is my opinion the veteran, as well as 
other people, want standard construc- 
tion and not glorified chicken houses. I 
believe the veteran would rather have a 
straight story than to be kidded. 

Under conditions that exist today it is 
not possible to provide the homes we 
need. No amount of money appropriated 
by Congress can do it. Some houses will 
be built—not enough. The building in- 
dustry is anxious to get going; an indus- 
try capable of producing a million—yes, 
a million and a half—homes a year. In 
1925 the labor of the building trades and 
producers of building materials con- 
structed the equivalent to 1,800,000 living 
units and if left alone they can do it 
again without any advice from a lawyer- 
politician. 





Straight Down the Road to Statism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article prepared by Mr. Rogers C. 
Dunn of the Dunn Survey, Greenwich, 
Conn.: 


STRAIGHT DOWN THE Roap To STATISM 





Commencing in 1938, the reports of this 
survey have dealt largely with our findings 
that New Deal majorities in the five national 
elections from 1936 through 1944 came only 
through the use of a pay roll, or bought vote 
(WPA-Federal employees). And that as long 
as the New Deal can hold this vote, the tech- 
nique for using it as a marginal vote is such 
as to give uncontestable control of Presiden- 
tial and congressional elections. We have 
also emphasized that in each election the 
Democratic vote, excluding the pay-roll vote, 
was less than 40 percent of the total vote 
cast. 

We have hammered on the relation of the 
pay-roll vote to elections not only because 
of the importance of national elections but 
equally becaus€ its full recognition is the 
necessary first step to revealing, and cor- 
recting, the far-reaching deceptions which 
are the foundation of New Deal power, and 
the cause of division and disintegration of 
organized opposition. In this report we touch 
on some of the key deceptions and results of 
the pay-roll vote. 


FALSE MANDATES 


Election majorities provided only by a pay- 
roll, or “bought,” vote are not public endorse- 
ments of an administration's foreign, labor, 
farm, or any other acts and policies. This 
is a vital point for thought. It means that 
a majority of the American people have dis- 
approved of the New Deal’s program from 
1936 through 1944. But leaders of the Re- 
publican Party, and others, have mistakenly 
accepted and promoted the idea that New 
Deal majorities have been public endorse- 
ments of its acts and policies. 

This mistake hands the New Deal license 
to proceed with its program, and places de- 
mocracy on a one-way street to statism. 


A PHANTOM CONFLICT 


Because the stewards of the Republican 
Party have been mistaken as to the cause 
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of New Deal majorities, they are engaged in 
a conflict between those who believe the 
party must become “liberal” to win elections 
and those who believe it must stand as the 
conservative party. This has brought com- 
promise, the “me, too” candidates, and left 
the party without character or public re- 
spect. 

This is not the result of a struggle be- 
tween two principles, as it may appear. It 
is the result of a conflict over political 
methods. Whether to stand and fight the 
New Deal, or to be expedient and coast 
along with the election “mandate” until the 
New Deal falls of its own hand. 

Both liberals and conservatives appear to 
believe the view of the other has been tested 
and failed at the polls. Neither group has 
awakened to the fact that its view, or the 
view of the other, will continue to appear to 
be rejected at the polls, as long as a pay-roll 
vote provides Nev Deal majorities. 

This is the conflict, a phantom conflict, 
which has reduced the Republican Party, and 
the two-party system of government, to 
little more than paper and hope. 

Republican leaders have yet to face the 
pay-roll vote as the primary factor standing 
between victory or defeat at the polls) When 
they do, they will find that ever since 1936 
a majority of the people have opposed the 
acts and policies of the New Deal and wishes 
to restore the American conception of gov- 
ernment. They will find that they, the 
leaders, have unwittingly deserted their op- 
portunity, and responsibility, to fight for 
the views of a majority of the American 
people. With this vista the Republican 
Party can again become a cohesive fighting 
organization. 

PROPAGANDA 

The pay-roll vote by providing a false en- 
dorsement of the acts and policies of the 
New Deal sets up the springboard for the 
New Deal propaganda machine. 

Modern propaganda methods serve the pur- 
pose of controlling or distorting the ap- 
pearance of public opinion on issues and 
topics of the day. 





Renegotiation Does Not Allow Loss 
Carry-Back as a Cost Item 





REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, during the debate on the labor 
legislation recently approved by the 
House of Representatives, several refer- 
ences were made to the effect of the 
repeal of the excess-profits law on cor- 
porations where strikes were in prog- 
ress. I have repeatedly stated that I 
do not believe in the financing of either 
side in a labor dispute by the United 
States Treasury and because I had just 
as definite a part in the institution of 
the Renegotiation Act as I had with the 
labor legislation, I asked the War Con- 
tracts Price Adjustment Board whether 
the Renegotiation Act, as it was in- 
terpreted, would permit a carry-back of 
losses incurred by reason of work stop- 
pages. I am happy to say that I now 
have a letter from the Chairman of the 
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flows more intimately through the his- 
tory, the geography, and the traditions 
of its land than does any of the others 
I have mentioned. Indeed, it flows 
through the traditions of the whole of the 
civilized world. The river is the Jordan, 
and its cOuntry is Palestine. From 
Moses, to Jesus, to the present day, they 
have never been separated. Never, until 
just recently, have men ever entertained 
the slightest notion of splitting Palestine 
at the Jordan. Neither the east nor the 
west of that country could survive with- 
out it. Its traditions and its future 
would be profaned by such an act. 

Now, Great Britain, a power thousands 
of miles from Palestine, holding it not as 
a possession, but as a sacred trust for 
civilization, has, for reasons of some ob- 
scure and suspect policy, dared to sunder 
what God has made a Holy Land. By 
treaty with the autocratic and feudal 
Emir Abdullah, she has _ proclaimed 
Trans-Jordan, that part of Palestine 
lying east of the Jordan River, an inde- 
pendent state. 

Regardless of the fact that this inde- 
pendent state will be maintained by Brit- 
ish troops—also by treaty; regardless of 
the fact that this area is the most back- 
ward of all Palestine, poverty stricken, 
illiterate, disease-ridden, and unable to 
maintain itself; regardless, for the mo- 
ment, even of the traditions which bind 
it to the rest of the country, this spurious 
move comes very close to being a delib- 
erate slap in the face of our own great 
Nation. 

We expressed our interest in the in- 
violability of the Holy Land long ago, 
and Great Britain herself promised, in 
the treaty of 1924, not to change its status 
under the mandate without the approval 
of the Government of the United States. 
To my knowledge that approval has not 
been granted. I strongly urge this House 
to censure this unwarranted division of 
Palestine, and commend the American 
people to keen watchfulness as to the ul- 
timate disposition of that country and 
the attitude taken by our State Depart- 
ment. 





The Housing Problem 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago at the Jackson Day dinner in Wash- 
ington a lady of great talent sang a very 
lovely sentimental song. She has, no 
doubt, unwittingly given to the Demo- 
cratic Party a campafgn song—one more 
expressive than that of 14 years ago. The 
bankground was perfect. The party lead- 
ers were adjusting their tempo and 
sounding their A’s for the coming con- 
gressional campaign, and the lady sang 
“Too late to worry, too late to cry.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The President, according to the press 
report, turned away from his prepared 
text and stated: 

My friends in Congress have got to make 
up their minds whether they are going to 
fight for the veterans’ rights or bow to the 
real-estate lobby. 


The report does not state whether the 
song inspired the speakers or the speak- 
ers inspired the song, but in any case, we 
commend the lady upon her timely 
selection. 

In the brief period I have today it is my 
intention to further discuss the housing 
problem. 

While discussing why the housing 
shortage prevails may not serve any use- 
ful purpose in expediting construction, 
it becomes of great importance because 
the same people who are responsible for 
the existing chaotic condition are seeking 
exoneration from their guilt by covering 
up through new legislation. This ad- 
ministration is on a hot seat and they 
want off very, very much indeed. 

It is evident that the public, especi- 
ally the veteran, is becoming very much 
perturbed and they are beginning to ask 
questions and are expecting explanations 
which to date are not forthcoming. 
They know that houses are built with 
labor, lumber, brick, and metal, and not 
by any hula-hula routine on the part of 
Federal bureaus, and they are not going 
to be laughed off in this instance. 

The administration has invited strikes 
and discord between management and 
labor and has sponsored scarcity of 
civilian merchandise. When they state 
that wages can go up 30 percent without 
increasing prices, they find themselves 
in this situation. If they are correct 
in this statement, then they are guilty 
of criminal negligence in permitting the 
condition to prevail through the period 
of war production. If the proposal is 
not economically sound, they are in turn 
guilty of contributing to strikes, labor- 
management turmoil, diminishing pro- 
duction, and driving scarce commodities 
into the black market. 

To say that the real-estate lobby is 
influencing the acts of Congress is a 
pure fabrication and cannot be substan- 
tiated; and to say that those who are in 
opposition to the Presidential proposal 
do not want the veteran housed, is a low 
bit of demogoguery that ill becomes the 
leadership of any political party. 

There is & general feeling that the 
administration is dodging the issue and 
is shadow-boxing to cover up past mis- 
takes. The true picture of the housing 
bill has not been presented in proper 
fashion to the public. 

The veteran is in for a verbal pound- 
ing if present activities are an indication. 
He has the political demagogue on the 
one hand bidding for votes and political 
support, and on the other hand he has 
the veteran organizations bidding for 
membership by trying to outdo their 
competitors in advocating programs 
which apparently have appeal for the 
veteran. 

It has been my pleasure to know and 
converse with great numbers of the vet- 
erans of World War II. By and large 





I find them intelligent, alert, and eager 
to adjust themselves to the problem that 
confronts them. They no doubt wil] 
find the leadership they so richly de- 
serve—a leadership that will point the 
way realistically and courageously to the 
rich rewards that this great free Amer. 
ica holds for them. This is the type of 
leadership I believe they will insist upon. 

It is to be hoped that men in sufficient 
numbers in public and private life wij) 
have the interest and courage, without 
selfishness or partisan bias, to counsel 
them frankly and honestly and help dis- 
pel the political fog that engulfs most of 
our problems today. 

The people cannot understand why 
billions of feet of lumber have been ex. 
ported while we are unable to buy a house 
pattern. Visitors from Mexico inform us 
that yards there are stacked sky high 
with American lumber. The veteran 
cannot understand why our Government 
since January 1, 1946, has shipped to 
France 8,111 housing units at $885 each— 
units that cost our Government $1,589, 
Why weren’t these houses made avail- 
able to the American veteran? 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, a few 
days ago assailed President Truman and 
two other top administration leaders for 
ineptitude and bureaucratic confusion in 
wage control in wartime and reconver- 
sion and further he stated: “Wage regu- 
lations have been issued to a confused 
public at the rate of one set every 60 
days and there is no sign that this flood 
will subside.” 

What has happened to the veteran 
upon his return home—to use a common 
expression—should not happen to a dog. 
The millions of young Americans—most 
of them from 18 to 21 years of age—were 
taken away from their schools and from 
work to serve in the military forces of 
our country. After 2, 3 and 4 years’ 
service they returned to civilian life and 
found that this administration has failed 
in every particular to make any prepa- 
ration for their return even though they 
were continually warned by the farmer, 
the builders and supply men and indus- 
try and commerce in general that Gov- 
ernment policy as brought about by regu- 
lations through governmental bureaus, 
particularly the OPA, was retarding re- 
conversion, preventing the manufacture 
of needed merchandise, automobiles, 
building materials, and so forth. 

Now industrial paralysis and chaos is 
upon us and the administration is busy- 
ing around like mad in an effort to get 
out from under an avalanche of public 
indignation. Hence, they bring forth the 
housing bill. 

The whole price picture is out of gear. 
The mistakes have been tragic. Unpreju- 
diced minds advised the President in the 
beginning how to prevent inflation by a 
real wage-price control but the Presi- 
dent punctured his control set-up so that 
it became a sieve with the resultant prices 
of today and unending wage disputes. 
Sound and unbiased advice was not fol- 
lowed simply because the administration 
wanted to play political economics— 
wanted to get the votes of pressure groups 











rather than to accomplish its announced 
objectives. The same philosophy, the 
same group of New Deal manipulators 
are at the helm of the housing proposal. 
Everyone is aware of the acute housing 
shortage but it cannot be remedied by 
the wave of a magic wand. 

Considering the situation today, we 
have the raw materials, all the manufac- 
turing and fabricating plants, and al] the 
labor of the building trades, and the 
President, through his authority under 
the War Powers Act, has had the power 
to adjust prices, allot materials, and 
grant priorities. Yet, after 8 months 
since VJ-day, we have no construction, 
all because of the simple fact that our 
managers lack the courage to approach 
the problems realistically. 

The Price Administrator is supposed to 
be an expediter. His business is to pro- 
mote production, but he has operated in 
reverse. We have controls but no but- 
ter, no shirts or pajamas; and, likewise, 
we have not constructed houses. There 
is no assurance that another expediter, 
providing he has ability, would be per- 
mitted to exercise good judgment. 

Anyone who has experienced for the 
past 4 years the necessity of going to 
a Government bureau for the approval 
of every transaction would be apprehen- 
sive about the proposed housing legis- 
lation. It is my sincere and considered 
opinion that the President’s proposal 
would not build a single house. On the 
contrary, it would act as a deterrent to 
the building business because of the fact 
no one would have the patience or forti- 
tude to wade through all the require- 
ments and regulations. From the time 
you thought of buying a lot until the 
lock is on the door every act, every de- 
cision, practically every move of pur- 
chaser, builder, and seller would have 
to be approved by a Government agency. 

Mr. Blandford, the National Housing 
Administrator, with a good record in 
Government service, was in line for the 
job of Housing Expediter, but it was de- 
cided that an artful political manipu- 
lator was needed, consequently they 
brought up the ex-mayor of Louisville, 
with a great record for planning and 
none of accomplishment—a man who 
had never built a house. 

We should not be misguided by the 
publicity regarding prefabricated hous- 
ing as being a new discovery. We al- 
ready have prefabricating plants ready 
to operate but they are handicapped by 
the same bottlenecks—the lack of lumber 
and plumbing equipment. 

The prefabricated housing which the 
Expediter seems to be impressed with and 
wants to provide with a guaranteed mar- 
ket should receive the very careful scru- 
tiny of this Congress. If his theory pre- 
vails, hundreds of thousands of carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, plumbers, electricians, 
and other workmen, all of whom now 
earn their living building homes, would 
not have a job. In the meantime, thou- 
sands of other workers would have to be 
recruited from the already scarce ranks 
of labor and trained and taught new 
skills and new techniques to build house 
panels in Government factories, 
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It is my opinion the veteran, as well as 
other people, want standard construc- 
tion and not glorified chicken houses. I 
believe the veteran would rather have a 
straight story than to be kidded. 

Under conditions that exist today it is 
not possible to provide the homes we 
need. No amount of money appropriated 
by Congress can do it. Some houses will 
be built—not enough. The building in- 
dustry is anxious to get going; an indus- 
try capable of producing a million—yes, 
a million and a half—homes a year. In 
1925 the labor of the building trades and 
producers of building materials con- 
structed the equivalent to 1,800,000 living 
units and if left alone they can do it 
again without any advice from a lawyer- 
politician. 





Straight Down the Road to Statism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article prepared by Mr. Rogers C. 
Dunn of the Dunn Survey, Greenwich, 
Conn.: 

STRAIGHT DoOwN THE Roap To STATISM 





Commencing in 1938, the reports of this 
survey have dealt largely with our findings 
that New Deal majorities in the five national 
elections from 1936 through 1944 came only 
through the use of a pay roll, or bought vote 
(WPA-Federal employees). And that as long 
as the New Deal can hold this vote, the tech- 
nique for using it as a marginal vote is such 
as to give uncontestable control of Presiden- 
tial and congressional elections. We have 
also emphasized that in each election the 
Democratic vote, excluding the pay-roll vote, 
was less than 40 percent of the total vote 
cast. 

We have hammered on the relation of the 
pay-roll vote to elections not only because 
of the importance of national elections but 
equally becausé its full recognition is the 
necessary first step to revealing, and cor- 
recting, the far-reaching deceptions which 
are the foundation of New Deal power, and 
the cause of division and disintegration of 
organized opposition. In this report we touch 
on some of the key deceptions and results of 
the pay-roll vote. 


FALSE MANDATES 


Election majorities provided only by a pay- 
roll, or “bought,” vote are not public endorse- 
ments of an administration's foreign, labor, 
farm, or any other acts and policies. This 
is a vital point for thought. It means that 
a majority of the American people have dis- 
approved of the New Deal's program from 
1936 through 1944. But leaders of the Re- 
publican Party, and others, have mistakenly 
accepted and promoted the idea that New 
Deal majorities have been public endorse- 
ments of its acts and policies. 

This mistake hands the New Deal license 
to proceed with its program, and places de- 
mocracy on a one-way street to statism. 


A PHANTOM CONFLICT 


Because the stewards of the Republican 
Party have been mistaken as to the cause 
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of New Deal majorities, they are engaged in 
a conflict between those who believe the 
party must become “liberal” to win elections 
and those who believe it must stand as the 
conservative party. This has brought com- 
promise, the “me, too” candidates, and left 
the party without character or public re- 
spect. 

This is not the result of a struggle be- 
tween two principles, as it may appear. It 
is the result of a conflict over political 
methods. Whether to stand and fight the 
New Deal, or to be expedient and coast 
along with the election “mandate” until the 
New Deal falls of its own hand. 

Both liberals and conservatives appear to 
believe the view of the other has been tested 
and failed at the polls. Neither group has 
awakened to the fact that its view, or the 
view of the other, will continue to appear to 
be rejected at the polls, as long as a pay-roll 
vote provides Nev’ Deal majorities. 

This is the conflict, a phantom conflict, 
which has reduced the Republican Party, and 
the two-party system of government, to 
little more than paper and hope. 

Republican leaders have yet to face the 
pay-roll vote as the primary factor standing 
between victory or defeat at the polls) When 
they do, they will find that ever since 1936 
a majority of the people have opposed the 
acts and policies of the New Deal and wishes 
to restore the American conception of gov- 
ernment. They will find that they, the 
leaders, have unwittingly deserted their op- 
portunity, and responsibility, to fight for 
the views of a majority of the American 
people. With this vista the Republican 
Party can again become a cohesive fighting 
organization. 

PROPAGANDA 

The pay-roll vote by providing a false en- 
dorsement of the acts and policies of the 
New Deal sets up the springboard for the 
New Deal propaganda machine. 

Modern propaganda methods serve the pur- 
pose of controlling or distorting the ap- 
pearance of public opinion on issues and 
topics of the day. 





Renegotiation Does Not Allow Loss 
Carry-Back as a Cost Item 





REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, during the debate on the labor 
legislation recently approved by the 
House of Representatives, several refer- 
ences were made to the effect of the 
repeal of the excess-profits law on cor- 
porations where strikes were in prog- 
ress. I have repeatedly stated that I 
do not believe in the financing of either 
side in a labor dispute by the United 
States Treasury and because I had just 
as definite a part in the institution of 
the Renegotiation Act as I had with the 
labor legislation, I asked the War Con- 
tracts Price Adjustment Board whether 
the Renegotiation Act, as it was in- 
terpreted, would permit a carry-back of 
losses incurred by reason of work stop- 
pages. I am happy to say that I now 
have a letter from the Chairman of the 
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War Contracts Price Adjustment Board, 
stating that the Renegotiation Act con- 
tains a specific prohibition against the 
allowance of any amount as an item of 
cost by reason of the loss carry-back or 
carry-over. I shall place the letter in 
the Recorp, under the _ permission 
granted. 





Free Prices Give a Maximum of Prosperity 


and Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude an article by Samuel B. Pettengill, 
a Democratic Member of Congress from 
Indiana, 1930-38, now an author, radio 
speaker, and newspaper columnist, giving 
a@ common-sense analysis of the vital 
problem of free prices and full employ- 
ment, which I believe states the case in a 
few words in such a way that the average 
citizen can understand it, as follows: 


The difference between free prices and 
prices dictated by government is not hard to 
state... 

Which gives a maximum of prosperity? 
That is the thing we are interested in. 
The answer is: free prices. Why? 

Here is the reason. 

Producers always try to sell dear. 
sumers always try to buy cheap. 

This fundamental law of man’s nature has 
not changed in thousands of years. 

For example: every workingman (producer) 
tries to sell his labor at the highest price. 

Every workingman’s wife (consumer) tries 
to buy the products of other workingmen at 
the lowest price 

Do you find any fault with that statement? 
If not, read on. 

When prices go down, that stimulates con- 
sumption, but discourages production. 

When prices go up, that stimulates pro- 
duction, but discourages consumption. 

For example: If new automobiles were 
priced by Government at $10 each, everyone 
would rush to buy, but no one would pro- 
duce the automobiles for that price. But 
with none produced, depression follows. 

If, on the other hand, new autos were 
priced by Government at $10,000 each, there 
would be a rush to produce them, but hardly 
anyone ‘would buy them, and with few 
bought, few would be produced—also de- 
pression. 

Now at what point would the most cars be 
both made and bought? If we find that 
point, we have the point of highest con- 
tinuous prosperity and the most steady, 
well-paying jobs. The economists call this 
the point of equilibrium. 

Buyers rush toward low prices (bargain 
counters); sellers rush toward high prices. 
In other words, as prices fall, people buy 
more goods, but fewer people are willing to 
produce. As prices rise, the people reduce 
their buying but production tends to in- 
crease. 

For every commodity and for each day of 
the year, there is just one point where the 
preduction line and the consumption line 
freely cross each other and people freely 
trade, as at a public auction. Just one 
where goods (let us say a kitchen stove) are 
both made and sold at a price producer and 
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consumer both agree on, let us say at $50 
per stove. That is the point determined 
from day to day on a free market by the 
free choice and decision of thousands or mil- 
lions of buyers and sellers, consumers and 
producers. It is at that point, and there 
only, that maximum production meshes in 
with . maximum consumption—and jobs. 
This is economic democracy. 

Whenever and wherever government, or 
industrial monopolies, or labor monopolies 
fix prices, rents, dividends, or wages, above 
or below that free market point, you have 
either a shortage of consumption or a surplus 
of production. You dam up the maximum 
flow of goods from producer to consumer, 
and you prevent full employment. 

It must be self-evident that the millions 
of people themselves in a free market will 
judge more wisely than any Government 
bureaucrat what they will buy or make and 
how much and at what price. If this were 
not true, then it would follow that one man 
or a few men in a far-off Government office 
are wiser than you are as to what you will 
buy (or not buy) and at what price. You 
know what you want and can afford. No 
one else in the whole world knows that. 
Everyone else guesses. 

Suppose Government put a floor under the 
price of a kitchen stove, say, at $75 a stove. 
Stove makers would (for a while) tend to 
make more stoves for the greater profit per 
stove, but people would hesitate to buy and 
would make the old stove “do,” and soon the 
warehouses and stores would be full of un- 
sold stoves, and men would be laid off at the 
factory. 

On the other hand, suppose Government 
puts a ceiling price over stoves, at $25 a 
stove. People would rush to buy, but the 
stovemakers would lose money and so would 
soon stop making stoves. Again, men would 
be laid cff at the factory. 

Dictated prices always create either a 
surplus which consumers will not buy, or a 
shortage which producers will not supply. 
It is just that simple. 

When Government attempts to force con- 
sumers to pay more than they freely would 
do, they will buy less. The consumers quit 
buying. 

When Government attempts to force pro- 
ducers to sell at a lower price than they 
freely would do, they will produce less. The 
producers quit making. 

The penalties for Government interference 
with the free market are absolutely in- 
exorable, either in the field of economics, 
prosperity, and jobs, or in the field of human 
liberty and happiness. The only alternative 
is iron control over every aspect of a na- 
tion’s life enforced by th~ gestapo and the 
concentration camp. 

It is plain that at a free public auction, 
everything will be sold—no surplus. 

In a free industrial market it must be 
plain also that someone will try to produce 
goods to satisfy every demand—no shortage. 

If one producer charges too much and buy- 
ing falls off, his competitor will charge less, 
or offer a better product, and take the market 
away from him. 

A free market place is the most democratic 
thing free people can have. It is a continu- 
ous town meeting where every citizen votes 
every day with his or her dollars. His dollars 
are always looking for the best bargains; 
that is, a larger quantity or a better quality; 
in short, the most and best for least. This 
forces producers to offer the most or the best 
for the least, or go out of business, to their 
competitors who do. This results in an 
ever-rising scale of living. 

A free market in peacetime employs the 
maximum number of workingmen and satis- 
fies the maximum number of workingmen’s 
wives, or farmers, miners, butchers, bakers, 
or candlestick makers. 

Let us restore a free market and have a 
free and prosperous country. 
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Decoration by Ecuador of Rev. Dr, 
Joseph F. Thorning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp articles pub- 
lished in the Washington Star and the 
New York Times dealing with the con- 
ferring of certain high decoration upon 
Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, honorary 
fellow of the Historical and Geographic 
Institute of Brazil, who was honored at 
a ceremony in Washington several nights 
ago for his fine, good-neighbor liaison 
and cooperative work in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. President, I wish to extend my 
felicitations to my friend, the Reverend 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, in the light of the 
new distinction, the national decoration 
of the Republic of Ecuador, which he 
received at the hands of His Excellency, 
Ambassador Galo Plaza, who is one of 
the most popular leaders in the capital 
of the United States. The people and 
the Government of Ecuador, whose head 
is President José Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
may be sure that the citizens of the 
United States are happy about the good- 
will gesture of our sister Republic. We 
regard this action as another accolade 
for the good-neighbor policy. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of March 29, 
1946 | 
ECUADOREAN EMBASSY CEREMONY HONORS TWO 
OUTSTANDING MEN 
(By Betty Milliken) 

Two people who have performed an out- 
standing service to modern civilization, each 
in his own field, yesterday received a token 
of appreciation from the Ecuadorean Goy- 
ernment. For promoting cultural relations 
between the United States and Ecuador and 
for assistance to Ecuadorean students at- 
tending American colleges and universities, 
the Reverend Dr. Joseph Francis Thorning, 
rector of St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton 
Manor, Frederick County, Md., and special 
lecturer on sociology in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Chile, was awarded the insignia of 
the Order of Merit. Ambassador Galo Plaza 
made the presentation in a ceremony held at 
the Ecuadorean Embassy. Also honored on 
this occasion, but unable to be present be- 
cause of illness, was Sefor Guillermo Jones- 
Odriozola, leading achitect of Uruguay, who 
has developed an architectural plan for tke 
future development of Quite. The idea of 
Sefior Jones-Odriozola is to preserve the 
charm and beauty of the colonial city with- 
out hindering its modern development. 
Sefiora de Jones-Odriozola accepted for her 
husband the gift bestowed upon him by 
Ecuador, a leather-bound book with parch- 
ment pages, with a hand-carved reproduc- 
tion of the San Francisco Church, oldest and 
most artistic edifice in Quito, on the front 
cover and a carved likeness of Sefior Jones- 
Odriozola on the back. 

Guests at the ceremony yesterday, which 
was followed by the serving of champagne, 
had the pleasure of being the first to see the 
newly decorated embassy, and the privilege 














of viewing the collection of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century paintings, similar to 
those of the Italian painter Boticelli, which 
have been brought here from the National 
Museum of Quito. 

Constructed in the modern French style, 
the Ecuadorean Embassy was built several 
years ago as a residence for Capt. and Mrs. 
Thomas Moran, and in 1942 was awarded a 
special prize by the board of trade. Last 
vear it was purchased by the Ecuadorean 
Government and since then the Ambassador 
and Sefora de Plaza have searched far and 
wide for suitable furnishings. 

Besides the priceless oi] paintings and 
seventeenth and eighteenth century figurines 
that decorate this beautiful residence, there 
are many modern water colors and etchings. 
All are the works of well known Ecuadorean 
artists. 

As a background for this fine collection, 
the walls in the various rooms are painted 
a harmonizing shade of gray or green. 

In the interesting company of guests at 
the ceremony yesterday were the Costa Rican 
Ambassador, Dr. Francisco de Paula Gutiér- 
rez; the Chilean Ambassador, Dr. Marcial 
Mora Miranda; the Colombian Ambassador 
and Sefiora de Santamaria; the Cuban Am- 
bassador and Sefiora de Belt; the Chargé 
d’Affaires of Uruguay, Dr. Cesar Montero de 
Bustamante; Miss Ellen Collins, Cultural At- 
taché of the United States Embassy in 
Caracas, and first woman to hold that post; 
Dr. William Manger, Counselor of the Pan 
American Union; Senator George L. Radcliffe, 
of Maryland; and Representative Herman P. 
Kopplemann, of Connecticut. 

Likewise present were the Reverend Fran- 
cis X. Talbot, professor of English literature 
at Georgetown University and former editor 
in chief of America; the Reverend Ferard F. 
Yates, professor of history at Georgetown; 
the Reverend Basil M. Friscon; Mrs. Amelita 
Diaz Sharp, of Miami and Habana; Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, director of the Ameri- 


can Association of University Women; 
Miss Phoebe Hampton, of the faculty 
of Bryn Mawr College; Capt. Francis 


J. Braceland, head of the newly inaugurated 
department of psychiatry at the Mayo 
Clinic, and Mrs. Braceland; Commander and 
Mrs. Ambrose Kelly; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Leicester Thomas, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Dan E. 
Wight, of Hopeland; Commander Russell 
Yates, representative of Western Hemisphere 
architects; Dr. Richard J. Purcell, professor 
of history in the Catholic University of 
America and a former instructor of the first 
of the guests of honor, and Mrs. Purcell; 
Miss Bertha Joseph, of the Senate; Sefiorita 
Noriega Pons; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur B. 
Cuddihy, of Forest Hills, Long Island; Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles V. Stiefel and Mr. and Mrs. 
William Hill Brooke, of Upper Marlboro; Mr. 
and Mrs. John Tyne, of Oak Park, Ill.; Capt. 
and Mrs. Erik von der Heide, Mrs. Amalia 
Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard Morgiundo, 
and- Miss Eugenia Beattie, of Howard Hall, 
Md.; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Smith, of Quito; 
Dr. Antonio Quevedo, former Ambassador of 
Ecuador at the Court of St. James, and 
Seflora de Quevedo; Dr. Humberto Albornoz, 
chairman of Ecuador’s delegation at the 
United Nations Organization; Mr. Miguel 
Albornoz, associate editor of El Comercio, 
leading newspaper of Quito; Mrs. Clotilde 
Smith of the Architectural Forum, La Paz, 
Bolivia; Mr. Henry Dearborn, of the Depart- 
ment of State; Mr. Joseph Flack, of the 
United States Department of State; Mr. Wes- 
ley J. Adams, of the State Department, and 
Mrs. Adams; Miss Elizabeth Clarke, of the 
Library of Congress; Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, 
professor of history in the George Washing- 
ton University; Mrs. Josephine Silva Hen- 
nings, of the State Department, and Miss 
Joan Hennings; Miss Maria Teresa Castro, 
daughter of Dr. Hector David Castro, Am- 
bassador of El Salvador to the United States; 
Miss Brooke Stiefel, of Upper Marlboro and 
the Georgetown Visitation College, Wash- 
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ington; the Honorable Jorge Hazera, First 
Secretary of the Costa Rican Embassy; Mr. 
Jorge Fernandez, Second Secretary of the 
Ecuadorean Embassy, and Sefiora de Fernan- 
dez; Miss Maria Plaza and Miss Alegria 
Plaza, sisters of the Ecuadorean Ambassador; 
Miss Fabiola Quevedo, of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg, Md.; Mrs. Vincent Biser 
and the Misses Mary Catherine and Rebecca 
Hahn, of Urbana, Md.; the Reverend Herbert 
R. Jordan, of St. John’s church, Frederick, 
Md.; the Reverend Brother Peter, former 
president of St. Stanislaus College, Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., and now principal of Catholic 
High, Baton Rouge, La.; the Honorable 
John W. McCormack, majority leader of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
Mrs. McCormack; Judge Matthew McGuire 
and Mrs. McGuire; the Honorable A. Devitt 
Vanech, of the United States Department of 
Justice; Dr. William P. Schoen, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Schoen; Mr. and Mrs. Clinton 
Pitts, of Baltimore; Mr. Tyson Lee, of Fred- 
erick; Mr. and Mrs. Gus Lee, of Washington; 
and Commander Charles Henry Conley, Jr., 
M. D. 

Later in the evening, Dr. Thorning enter- 
tained at dinner at the Statler Hotel in honor 
of the former Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Ecuador, Dr. Antonio Quevedo, who will be 
feted at the Embassy Tuesday. Among others 
in this company were Ambassador Plaza; Dr. 
and Mrs. Harry Davies; Sefior Jorge Hazera, 
first secretary of the Costa Rican Embassy; 
Sefor Jorge Fernandez, second secretary and 
cultural attaché of the Ecuadorean Embassy; 
and Sefiorita Fabiola Quevedo, daughter of 
the guests of honor. 

[Quotations from New York Times of 
February 25, 1946] 


REV. DR. JOSEPH F. THORNING HONORED— INVITED 
AGAIN TO PRAY AT PAN AMERICAN DAY OBSERV- 
ANCE 


For the second consecutive time, congres- 
sional leaders have invited the Reverend Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning, rector of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Carrollton Manor, Frederick County, 
Md., special lecturer on sociology, Catholic 
University of Chile, to deliver the invocation 
at the annual official celebration of Pan 
American Day in Washington, April 15, it was 
announced today. 

Galo Plaza, Ambassador of Ecuador, will 
present the national decoration of his coun- 
try, known as the Order of Merit, to Dr. 
Thorning om March 28, at a reception in the 
Ecuadorian Embassy, Washington. At that 
time Ambassador Plaza and Dr. Thorning will 
speak on the value of university education 
for Latin America in the universities of higher 
learning in Latin America. 


ECUADOR HONORS DR. THORNING 


WASHINGTON, March 28, 1946.—In recogni- 
tion of work done in southern and Central 
American universities during the World War, 
the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, rector 
oi: St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, 
Frederick County, Md., special lecturer on 
sociology in the Catholic University of Chile, 
received today the national decoration of 
Ecuador, known as the Order of Merit. The 
Ecuador Ambassador Galo Plaza presented 
the decoration at a ceremony at the Embassy. 





An UNRRA Food Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
wnder leave to extend my remarks in the 
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REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of March 
30, 1946. 


AN UNRRA FOOD POLICY 


Largely because Russian troops in Austria 
have been living off the land to the detri- 
ment of the already short Austrian civilian 
diet, the UNRRA council on relief and re- 
habilitation has unanimously adopted a pol- 
icy declaration against such practices. 

Where the food supply of an occupied na- 
tion is short, says the UNRRA resolution, the 
consumption of locally produced foodstuffs 
by the occupiers should be refrained from. 
It further declares that the UNRRA pro- 
grams for such occupied areas shall be set 
up on the assumption that all local supplies 
will be devoted to indigenous populations. 

That position is, of course, sound. The 
Russian practice of living off the land is in- 
defensible in the situation where other na- 
tions are being called on to supplement the 
diet of all overrun territories. There is no 
reason, for example, why the United States 
should send food to Austria to replace food 
taken from the Austrians by the Russian 
occupiers, especially when Russia itself has 
an adequate supply of foodstvffs 

This is, of course, another of those areas 
where Russia does not see eye to eye with the 
other Allies. Russia may fancy that she is 
here practicing retribution against occupants 
of a former enemy land. She is, of course, 
doing nothing of the sort. She is, in effect, 
compelling UNRRA to feed her officers and 
trcops as well as the Austrians. 

The only way out of that situation is to 
refuse to send to Austria more food than is 
needed to feed the Austrians and to make 
the strongest possible representations to the 
Russians on their duty to feed themselves. 








Amvets of Tulsa Oppose Merchant 
Seaman’s War Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by a unani- 
mous vote of the American Veterans of 
World War Il—Amvets—of Tulsa, Okla., 
which they have requested me to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, and which 
I am doing in order that their views on 
this subject may be brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress and the public. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas it has been called to the attention 
of the American Veterans of World War II— 
Amvets—that there has been drafted a bill 
styled the Merchant Seaman’s War Service 
Act, H. R. 2346; and 

Whereas there has been drafted and pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States 
a bill styled the Merchant Seaman’s War 
Service Act—H. R. 2346—which said bill pro- 
poses to give to merchant seamen and mer- 
chant marine certain benefits and rights 
similar in many respects to the GI bill of 
rights; and 

Whereas it is a known fact and is the feel- 
ing of Virgil Deems Post, No. 2, of the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II (Amvets) that 
the merchant seamen and merchant marine 
received ample and sufficient payment for 
their services in the form of salaries, bonuses, 
overtime payments, and retention of their 
civilian status for their part in World War II 
and that said persons should not be preferred 
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to other civilian personnel who performed 
any type of hazardous work; and 

Whereas, although the merchant seamen 
and merchant marine received many times 
the pay of the soldier or sailor in the armed 
services, said proposed bill would give them 
the rights granted under the GI bill of rights 
and would minimize the effects of and would 
tend to defeat the purpose of the GI bill of 
rights: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Virgil Deems Post, No. 2, 
of American Veterans of World War II 
(Amvets), of Tulsa, Okla., That this post 
hereby goes on record as being opposed to 
the passage of the said Merchant Seaman’s 
War Service Act (H. R. 2346) or any other 
bill that proposes to give the merchant sea- 
men or merchant marine additional benefits 
or rights for their service during World 
War II; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each United States Senator from 
Oklahoma, a copy to the United States Rep- 
resentative from this district, and a copy to 
the daily press. 

Adopted the 2ist day of March 1946 by 
unanimous vote. 

R. G. GRANGER, 
Post Commander. 
Attest: 
R. H. SCHWARz, 
Adjutant. 





Mihailovich 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington (D. C.) Sunday 
Star of March 31, 1946: 


MIHAILOVICH 


The story of Gen. Draja Mihailovich is a 
striking illustration of how bitterly ironic 
the processes of history can be. Five years 
ago he was hailed throughout the Allied 
world as one of the great heroes of the war. 
Today, after having been hunted for almost 
2 years, he is a prisoner of the Tito govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia and faces the prospect of 
a tyaitor’s death in his own land. 

It takes only a little jogging of the memory 
to recall the explosive spring of 1941 when 
the Yugoslavs overthrew their government 
for making a deal with Hitler and when 
General Mihailovich suddenly emerged as the 
leader of the forces who took to the hills and 
mountains to strike back at the Nazi in- 
vaders. For months thereafter this man and 
his Serbian followers—the Chetniks—were a 
legend inspiring the free world, a brave and 
shining example of patriotism at its best, a 
great, courageous legion loving liberty more 
than life and fighting on against tremendous 
odds to harry and frustrate the will of a 
tyrant. 

But in time the legend, which certainly 
seemed true enough at its start, began to 
fade. The factions of Yugoslavia, the bitter 
divisions existing among the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, threw a shadow over it, and 
gradually from some Allied sources there 
came rumors and charges that Mihailovich 
was not quite the man he had once appeared 
to be. Early in 1943 the Soviet Union flatly 
accused him of collaborating with the Axis, 
and a bit later, echoing Moscow, Marshal 
Tito, his bitter rival and leader of the parti- 
sans, declared that he had even incited the 
Bulgarians to fight his countrymen. Much 
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of this suggested a deliberate smear cam- 
paign, and it is still open to question in 
several respects, not least because the Chet- 
niks were then reported to be giving battle 
to the Germans and Mihailovich’s wife was 
languishing in a Nazi concentration camp. 

Yet there ean be little doubt that some- 
thing went wrong at some point with the 
once-celebrated leader of the Chetniks. In 
any case, in May of 1944 the royal Yugoslav 
Government found it necessary to oust him 
as minister of war, and Prime Minister 
Churchill felt moved to tell the House of 
Commons that Britain had stopped sending 
arms to him for the simple reason that “he 
had not been fighting the enemy and, more- 
over, some of his subordinates have made 
accommodations with the enemy.” From 
then on it was Marshal Tito alone who re- 
ceived Allied support in Yugoslavia. 





Ellis E. Patterson’s Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, among 
my colleagues in the House, E.uis E. 
PatTTerson ranks high in his unceasing 
work for peace and progress. No one has 
striven more valiantly for the kind of 
legislation that the people of his State 
and all of the American people want, to 
insure them a fruitful and peaceful life. 
He has fought on the floor and in com- 
mittee for every measure that would 
meet the basic needs of the people. 

He has helped get appropriations for 
irrigation, soil conservation, and publicly 
owned power in the Central Valley. 

ELLIs PATTERSON is admirably fitted to 
serve his State and Nation. He has had 
long experience in public office in Cali- 
fornia—6 years as a member of the State 
legislature and then 4 more years as 
Lieutenant Governor of one of the great- 
est States in the Union. These years in 
State office have given him admirable in- 
sight into the problems facing the State 
and Nation and have been invaluable 
preparation for his work in Congress. 
He is recognized by his colleagues as a 
man of the highest ideals of public 
service. 

Now he has been endorsed and widely 
acclaimed throughout his State for the 
office of United States Senator. His rec- 
ord proves beyond doubt his ability to 
handle that high office with the same in- 
tegrity, ability, and foresight that has 
characterized his public life and his 
work in this House. 

He has fought hard for every issue 
which is basic to the peace, prosperity, 
and progress of the people of this coun- 
try. He has supported civilian control of 
atomic energy. He has introduced legis- 
lation for fair wages and prices. He has 
fought for emergency powers to insure 
housing for our returning veterans and 
for more democratic procedure in the 
Army and Navy. He has worked for the 
development of industry in California 
and the entire west coast. He has up- 
held the rights of the small businessmen, 
the small farmers, the racial and re- 





ligious minorities. He has worked for 
the extension of social security and 
health measures and for child care cen- 
ters and health education for our youth. 
He has outspokenly defended the rights 
of the disfranchised in this country and 
throughout the world. He stands for 
firm friendship between the United 
States, Britain, and the Soviet Union— 
the solid care of a functioning UNO— 
the hope of the world for lasting peace. 

ELLIs PaTTrerson was born in California 
47 years ago. He is known throughout 
the length and breadth of his great State. 
He is a member of the California bar and 
a veteran of World War I. He was a 
member of the board of regents of the 
University of California, district super- 
intendent of schools, a practicing lawyer, 
a member of the lands commission, and 
the president of the senate of California. 
He is presently serving on the following 
Congressional committees; War Claims, 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Labor, 
Presidential Elections, and Indian Af- 
fairs. He has stood unceasingly on all 
these committees to maintain the far- 
sighted, progressive policies for the 
greatest service of the people of Cali- 
fornia and of the entire country which 
have made him a symbol of progressive 
California. ° 





OPA Hampers Reconversion and May 
Halt It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am receiving almost innumer- 
able letters against the extension of the 
OPA from people in my district, individ- 
uals, business people, and those anxious 
to assist in reconversion and the develop- 
ment of our country and the produciion 
of commodities so needed by our people. 
With almost: one voice they state that 
OPA has seriously hampered reconver- 
sion and that it may absolutely halt our 
return to a free economy. They say it 
has made it impossible for legitimate con- 
cerns to go ahead, and that OPA is 
responsible for the black marketing. 

A fair example of one of such letters 
has just been received by me from Okla- 
homa City, which I take the liberty to 
quote: 





OKLAHOMA CIty, 
April 2, 1946. 
Hon. GrEorcE SCHWABE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ScCHWABE: We would 
sincerely appreciate your carefully reading 
this letter and considering its contents very 
seriously. 

At the present time the extension of 
OPA is being considered by Congress. For 
quite some time we were of the opinion that 
price control was necessary to some extent, 
but since VJ-day, the policies and activities 
of OPA have, in our opinior seriously ham- 
pered, if not in some cases halted, reconver- 
sion. It seems OPA has the attitude of regi- 











menting business, controlling profits, and in 
no manner taking & sympathetic attitude 
toward the problems of operating a private 
business. In our own perticular business 
there is no way in the world that a man 
could learn to operate our business by read- 
ing 2 book. In nearly every case recommen- 
dations of an industry advisory committee 
have been ignored by the OPA, and, in our 
opinion, an industry advisory committee 
should certainly know more about their par- 
ticular business than some young students 
of economics, with no practical experience. 

It has now reached the point where black- 
market operations are getting completely 
out of control in some lines. It is impos- 
sible for us, trying to Operate a legitimate 
business, to get merchandise on a legitimate 
market. We are sure you can understand 
that no one can continue to operate with- 
out merchandise. 

The building program is definitely slowed 
down and will remain in that condition, in 
our opinion, until we either pet more ade- 
quate price relief or the OPA is junked com- 
pletely. If the OPA is going to ccntinue to 
operate along their present policies; it will 
force many businesses to close down com- 
pletely. This is not an idle remark, for they 
have a definite policy of forcing distributors 
generally to absorb nearly all of any price 
increases they give a manufacturer. 

They do this on some fancy theory that a 
distributor will have more volume, Conse- 
quently his gross profit will be he same. 
Where they got this theory of economics we 
do not know, particularly when the Govern- 
ment is allowing every other item of our cost 
to increase. Labor has been increased very 
greatly, and labor is fundamentally the big- 
gest item of cost in any item being manufac- 
tured. This increase in labor cost through- 
out all lines of industry is quite naturally 
reflected in higher costs of operation. 

We cannot continue to absorb these price 
increases. Someone must pay for these even- 
tually, and the ultimate consumer is the only 
person who can. This policy of cost absorp- 
tion for distributors will cause many of them 
to either go out of business or discontinue 
handling many lines. This is particularly 
true of our own business, and we are seriously 
contemplating the discontinuance of many 
lines of merchandise which are urgently 
needed for veterans’ housing. 

The system of free enterprise and full pro- 
duction which made this country so great 
cannot survive if we are to continue to have 
a concentration of Government power, as de- 
scribed in the following statement of Hatron 
W. SuMNERS, a veteran of 34 years in Con- 
gress, who recently announced his intention 
of retiring. In this statement we think he 
summarized the conditions of governmental 
control at the present time, and we hope you 
will read this carefully, as this is a statement 
from a Member of your own Congress. 

“I have watched what my own generation, 
under the administration of both parties, 
has been doing to the greatest system of 
democratic government ever evolved through 
the processes of the ages. By ignoring prin- 
ciples and the lessons of history and accept- 
ing the theories of man and political ex- 
pedience for our guidance, we have made 
vassals of our States and dependents of our 
people. 

“By concentration of governmental power 
and drafts upon the Federal Treasury, we 
now have a financially busted great piled-up 
mass of governmental confusion beyond hu- 
man comprehension, impossible of demo- 
cratic control, extravagant, wasteful, ineffi- 
cient, and by it nature the instrumentality 
of favoritism, tyranny, oppression, and cor- 
ruption, and the destroyer of the self-reliance, 
and self-respect, and governmental capacity 
of the people, by the people, and a common 
danger and a common duty.” 

If this war was fought to preserve democ- 
racy, we think it is time we give the country 
back to the people who made it great and 
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let them carry it on as they have done for 
many years. If we are to get any veterans’ 
housing built, it will be absolutely necessary 
to eliminate the OPA from the control of 
building material prices or we may have a 
producers’ and distributors’ strike on our 
hands. 
Respectfully yours, 
BARNEY STEWART, Jr., 
General Manager. 





Realtor Urges Rent Control Be Retained; 
Charges Only Chiselers and Exploiters 
Will Benefit From Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received further evidence today that the 
utterances of the Washington represent- 
atives of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards do not have the support 
of the responsible and legitimate real- 
estate men over the country. 

If one is to believe the lobbyists, there 
are no real-estate men who see the dan- 
ger of inflation in skyrocketing home 
prices; there are no real-estate men who 
desire to have rent control retained dur- 
ing the emergency; there are none who 
fear a repetition of the “boom-bust” 
period we had following the last World 
War. 

The untruthfulness of these state- 
ments can best be shown by evidence 
from the real-estate men themselves. 
Under permission to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I should 
like to include a letter I received today 
from the Midland Realty Co. of Chicago. 

This letter comes from a man with 30 
years in the business. He remembers the 
bitter collapse of the real-estate market 
in the last postwar period. He wants 
rent control continued now because, as 
he so rightly says, it insures the stability 
and soundness of the real-estate market. 

I would like to suggest that the Mem- 
bers read what this real-estate man has 
to say about the lobbying activities in 
Washington: 

MIDLAND REALTY Co., 
Chicago, March 27, 1946. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. PatMAN: I have been in the 
real-estate business for the last 30 years, so 
I believe I have a fair knowledge of real 
estate and all its branches. I am a member 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board and also 
a member of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards. Therefore, from the experi- 
ence I gathered during these 30 years, I am 
convinced that never before in the history 
of our country has real estate been as sound, 
stable andsprofitable as it is today. Two 
reasons have contributed to the stability of 
real estate. 

First, the cyclone of the depression knocked 
out all imaginary values from real estate. 
About 95 percent of all real estate that was 
foreclosed between 1930-40 has been sold at 
ridiculously low prices. Financing was made 
conservatively and on the actual values of 
the properties. Because of this, real estate 
became sound and stable. The real-estate 
mortgages today are as sound as the Ameri- 
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can dollar, and the investors received sub- 


stantial returns for their investments. What 
other industry can equal such arecord? To- 
day the insurance companies are paying 
premiums to secure real-estate mortgages on 
apartment buildings. That in itself should 
convince the skeptics that the equity owners 
are receiving large returns from their in- 
vestments. 

Second, the rent control insured the sta- 
bility and soundness of real estate. Today 
most of the real estate is owned by compara- 
tively few. These few have been waiting for 
an opportunity such as has existed since the 
beginning of the war to boost the price of 
rent 50-75 percent. By so doing we would 
not only have had the wildest inflation in 
real estate, but inevitably the bubble would 
have burst and we would have had foreclo- 
sures by the thousands—then back again to 
the conditions of the early thirties. And who 
would have benefited by these conditions— 
the chislers, the exploiters, and the lazy idle 
parasites who are living on the wealth cre- 
ated by others. 

Now, Mr. PatMaN, in spite of the above true 
facts you still have the self-appointed repre- 
sentatives of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards and the National Apartment 
Owners Association telling you to increase 
rents because of the great hardships suffered 
by property owners resulting from rent con- 
trol, and as proof they are giving you ex- 
amples of some of the very, very few hardship 
cases which they neither own nor represent. 

Do you know who these self-appointed 
representatives are, Mr. PATMAN? They are 
the representatives of those who acquired 
very large apartment buildings between 1939- 
40 at very low prices, and who have been 
looking for an opportunity to take advantage 
of the circumstances and exploit the public. 
Every time they point out one hardship case 
you can be sure there are 999 profitable cases 
that can be pointed out. 

Therefore you will render a great service 
to your country and yourself Mr. Patman if 
you retain the rent control as it stands to- 
day for the next 3 years because by that time 
I believe the acute housing shortage will 
have been greatly reduced. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. K. PAPAZzocLinis. 





Memorial to Unknown Soldier of World 
War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday. April 4, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a 
very impressive editorial appeared in the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times on Tuesday, 
April 2, 1946, commenting on the passage 
in the House of Representatives of a bill 
which I introduced to provide for the 
burial in the Memorial Amphitheatre in 
Arlington National Cemetery of an un- 
known serviceman of World War II. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include the editorial: 

TWO TOMBS 

Quietly—it called for only a single, short 
paragraph to be lost in the columns of the 
newspapers—the House of Representatives 
has passed a bill to provide for the burial 
beside the Unknown Soldier of an unknown 
serviceman of World War II. 

Two tombs. They will stand in marble 


silence there on the hill in Arlington that 
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overlooks a Washington become world capi- 
tal, the hill that broods on the sweep of 
monument and building, of green lawns and 
the gray “temporaries” that the urgency of 
war called up to scar the green. And before 
them, in constant vigil, a sentry will step off 
his restricted roundintokenthat * * * in 
token (it comes uneasily to the memory) 
that a grateful Nation has not forgotten 
those who lie unnamed on a thousand scat- 
. tered battlefields. 

Two tombs. They will shelter men who 
died—for what? Why, to defend a home, 
to release the poor and the downtrodden 
from oppression, to bulwark the ideals and 
the idealism that are America’s glory—to 
make an end to war. Or has a Nation busy 
with normalcy, with profits, with self-seeking 
and with fear already forgotten even that? 

Two tombs. Two quiet, simple tombs. 
Mark them well: There is not room in all 
this land, broad and mighty though it be, 
for a third. 





Gallup Poll Reveals 27 Percent of 
American People Hit by Housing Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
times in recent months the real-estate 
lobbyists in Washington have attempted 
to minimize the severity of the housing 
crisis. They have said the shortage of 
homes was being deliberately overesti- 
mated by Government bureaucrats. 
They have said that business-as-usual 
building methods would meet whatever 
shortage there was. Even now they are 
saying that no extraordinary efforts, 
such as premium payments, are needed 
to spur production of materials. 

I have before me the latest Gallup poll 
as published in one of Washington’s 
most responsible newspapers, the Wash- 
ington Post. This pol] reports that 9,- 
000,000 American families have felt the 
effect of the housing shortage. 

The lobbyists have termed the Presi- 
dent’s housing program as too visionary, 
with too high a geal. Yet that program 
only provides for the construction of 2,- 
700,000 homes in the next 2 years. These 
9,000,000 families have reported that, 
next to the high cost of living, housing 
was the biggest problem facing them. 

They have been cramped into crowded 
quarters; they have been camping with 
in-laws or friends; they have been liv- 
ing in places with no adequate heat, hot 
water or ventilation. The results of this 
conservative survey should be a shocking 
disclosure to those who have decried 
America’s need for homes. It should lead 
to some sober thinking among the leaders 
of Government and industry on how this 
problem must be met. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I 
should like to include this news article 
which was published on April 3: 

THE GALLUP POLL 
(By George Gallup, director of American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., April 2.—The extent to 
which the housing shortage can become a 
factor in the fall political campaign is in- 
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dicated by the number of American families 
affected one way or another by the shortage. 

Throughout the entire Nation, an esti- 
mated 9,000,000 families have felt the effects 
of the shortage. An earlier survey revealed 
that aside from the high cost of living, hous- 
ing was named most often as the big prob- 
lem facing people today. 

Those affected today say that they cannot 
find a place to live, that they are cramped into 
crowded quarters, that they are camping 
with in-laws or friends, that they are living 
in dwellings which they ordinarily would not 
live in (places with no windows, inadequate 
ventilation, no heat, no hot water), that they 
have suffered hikes in rentals or had to pay 
bonuses to get a place to live, or would like 
to build and cannot get materials, etc. 

The number of families affected is an es- 
timate based upon results from careful ques- 
tioning of a representative sample of the Na- 
tion’s approximately 40,000,000 families. The 
question: . 

“Are you or your immediate family now be- 
ing directly affected by the housing short- 
age?” 

The replies for the Nation: 


Percent 
, ae ee ee ee 27 
DEG sccsecte cence uninstall anid ied eli caaai 73 


While the effects of the shortage are being 
felt most acutely in the great cities of the 
Nation, the evidence from the survey in- 
dicates that it is being felt right on down 
into the small towns, if to a lesser extent. 

The groups found to be hit least hard in 
the present crisis are the older people and 
people living in smaller cities and rural areas. 
The group found to be suffering worst from 
the shortage is World War II veterans with 
families, thousands upon thousands of whom 
have had to double up with relatives. 

A statistical picture of the effects of the 
housing crisis is shown in the following 
tables, giving the percentage of families af- 
fected by size of towns, by ages, and by in- 
come levels: 














Yes | No 
By size of towns: Pet. | Pet. 
Cities and towns under 100,000 popu- 
ree ee ee 23 77 
Cities over 100,000 population......... 36 64 
By ages: 
SRE BE De iccntttscttebccsncteitee 37 63 
SOE PSD: nnetnimnemiaaanina, 21 79 
ERE aE 42 58 


President Truman has so far signed two 
bills aimed at giving emergency housing 
relief to veterans. Each provides for 100,000 
temporary homes. Hearings are being held 
before the Senate Banking Committee on the 
larger, Wyatt program, calling for construc- 


tion of about 3,000,000 homes by the end of 
1947, 





Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Ohio State Society of the Daughférs 
of the American Revolution: 

Our Forty-seventh Conference of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution met 
in Cincinnati on March 15, 1946, and the 


following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 





“UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


“Whereas it is all too evident from the sub- 
versive literature emanating from innumer- 
able agencies of varied affiliations, that the 
Congress of the United States should con- 
tinue the investigations by its Committee on 
Un-American Activities: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Ohio Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution in annual 
conference assembled, urges upon the Con- 
gress the appropriation of adequate funds to 
make possible the continuance of effective in- 
vestigations by the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, and that a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Members of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities.” 





Conservatism in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I re- 
quest consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by John 
Temple Graves in the Birminghom Post 
of April1. Mr. Graves is one of the out- 
standing columnists of this country. 
The article is a very thoughtful one, and 
is founded on sound principles. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THIS AFTERNOON 


(By John Temple Graves) 


“Hymn well the great Confederate South 
* * * 


Is the South conservative? William G. 
Carleton, professor of political science at the 
University of Florida, denies it with much 
scholarship and authority in the current Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review. He calls it a political 
myth. And H. Clarence Nixon, famed Vander- 
bilt professor and editor, told the American 
Political Science Association in Philadelphia 
the other day that the South is very much 
like the rest of the country in division be- 
tween conservatives and progressives. 

You can agree with both scholars without 
accepting their notion of what is the alterna- 
tive to conservatism. Both seem to think the 
alternative is perpetual New Dealing. Dr. 
Nixon calls it going national and means going 
Washington. Dr. Carleton calls it liberalism. 
and means the same. But anticonservatism 
doesn’t mean going national in the sense of 
subscribing to the current New Deal hang- 
over of authoritarianism which Henry Wal- 
lace leads. In the lexicons of Dr. Nixon and 
Dr. Carleton there seem to be only two things 
One is dark reaction, the other an eternally 
new dealing of Federal control. Of a third 
thing which is really first for Americans, in- 
cluding southerners, they say naught. Yet 
this third thing describes the basic political 
nature of the South. 

It is a thing that comes of having always 
been agrarian, of being agrarian in large part 
still, and, as industry comes, of having some 
of industry’s sorriest spectacles elsewhere 
before it for horrible example. It is this, plus 
@ poverty among certain southern elements, 
that does not pinch but merely eats away. 
Plus a bigotry that hatefully rejects certain 
American lights, but blessedly rejects, too, 
the false lights from overseas which dazzle 
our perpetual New Dealers. Plus a race 


problem coloring the whole sky. Given these 
things and you have a people, some of whom 
will be very conservative and some of whom 











very radical at times, and all of whom will 
be opportunistic when there is trouble, ac- 
cepting one thing and another, breaking this 
jaw or making that law, in bitter need. 

But by all that’s out-of-doors, you have a 
people, too, whose hearts are for being free, 
for running their own affairs, and for taking 
chances when there is even a little hope of 


succeeding. You get what the true liberal 
isa man open-minded enough to accept 
realities and great new forces, and to make 
concessions, but a man who goes on, never- 
theless, dreaming he can be free, or regain 


nis freedom. You get a people who might 
string along with Roosevelt but won't take 
Wallace. 

The secret of the South today is its secret 
of jong ago—agriculture. Industry is coming 
too late, with sins too much in sight, to 
change these things for us very much. Espe- 
cially as both industry and agriculture are 
declining in the percentages of the whole 
population they employ, and the face of af- 
fairs is going to be made more and more 
by people engaged in neither. In the South 
they will be a people upon whom the ages 
have stamped agrarian loves and tastes. The 
secret is agriculture, in Truman’s day, as it 
was in the day of Jefferson. 

Mr. Carleton is most interesting about Jef- 
ferson. He does history a service when he 
points the absurdity of ultra-conservative 
claims to the great Virginian. But he leaves 
something out when he fails to point the 
equally poor title of the Southern Confer- 
ence on Human Welfare. Jefferson was for 
the common man. He was for human wel- 
fare. That is why reactionaries are never 
entitled to him. But he was for individual 
liberty and against statism, and that is why 
socialists can’t have him either. Mr. Carle- 
ton has it otherwise. He says the anti- 
statism of Jefferson was just a means to an 
end—the common man’s welfare. He says in 
Jefferson’s time the common man needed 
protection against great forces of privilege 
and special interest in the Government. To- 
day, with government in the hands of the 
people. he says Jefferson would be “an advo- 
cate of more government.” 

That is where Mr. Carleton goes wrong, and 
in going points the wrong in much other go- 
You can’t study Thomas Jefferson and 
the agrarian ways that made him without 
knowing that what he wanted for the com- 
mon man was not only economic welfare but 
also individual liberty. Granted that in this 
ambition he would have been for more gov- 
ernment in some circumstances, he would 
nevertheless have remained on guard against 
too much. It is hard to believe he would 
have thought more government called for in 
the year 1916. It is hard to believe Andrew 
Jackson would have, either. Certainly Wood- 
row Wilson would not. And even though 
Mr. Wallace may persuade Mr. Truman oth- 
erwise, I doubt if even a gentleman named 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt would be want- 
ing more government now or associating such 
a thought with his liberalism. For Mr. 
Roosevelt, just before rejecting Mr. Wallace, 
the governmentalist and authoritarian, for 
Mr. Truman, the patriotic unphilosophic pol- 
itician, said the New Deal was dealt. 

Neither, it seems to me, is anticonservat- 
ism in the South to be identified with blind 
championing of organized labor. Much as 
labor deserves championing and needs organ- 
izing here, there is no liberalism in support- 
ing it or any other powerful minority when 
rights of the rest of us are ignored. A true 
liberal is against powerful minorities whether 
they be business or labor. That is his only 
excuse for ever being for big government— 
protection of the common man against such 
aggregates of power. And the common man, 
in sense of the average, doesn’t work in a 
factory. We know that in the South. 

The South isn’t conservative. It is just 
anti-Socialist. Even when it votes Socialist 
it is still anti at heart and eager to go back, 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Wild Real-Estate Buying Spree Under 
Way in Washington, Survey Shows 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I pleaded with the House 
Banking anc Currency Committee dur- 
ing consideration of my housing bill for 
a provision to hold down speculation in 
real estate. That committee saw fit to 
strike the provision from the bill. 

Later on I made an equaliy sincere 
plea on the floor of the House for the 
same proposal. I vainly pointed out that 
we were rushing headlong into inflation, 
and the House refused to heed the 
warning. 

I have before me two news stories—one 
from the Washington Post of March 29, 
and the other from the Washington Daily 
News of March 29—reporting a survey 
of the housing situation in Washington. 
They show that 46 pieces of property 
changed hands within 90 days recently at 
an average increase in profit of 21 per- 
cent. One home was purchased by a 
speculator for $3,500 and was sold the 
same day for $6,500. 

In my opinion, the Congress itself 
must bear a great portion of the blame 
for permitting these speculators to run 
wild because of its refusal to take action 
when it had the opportunity to hold down 
this speculation and protect our citizens 
from being gouged. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
should like to include the results of this 
survey: 

[From the Washington Post of March 29, 
1946} 

An unprecedented speculative buying spree 
in Washington real estate, with some prop- 
erties changing hands three times within a 
year, is in full swing, a Federal housing of- 
ficial said yesterday. 

William H. Husband, general manager of 
the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp., 
described the rapid-fire transfer of real- 
estate property here as “entirely out of hand 
and at the expense of you and me.” 

OPINION BASED ON SURVEY 

Husband bases his opinion on a recently 
completed Government-conducted spot sur- 
vey of 800 local property sales during last 
year. 

Covering the District real-estate front by 
areas the spot check revealed that property 
soared 29.4 percent in southeast Washington 
within a 3-month period. Real-estate prices 
during the same length of time rose 28.9 
percent in the northeast section, and 193 
in the northwest. 

Husband explained that his research staff 
arbitrarily spotted 800 local real-estate sales 
from the legal record. They then followed 

those pieces of property throughout 1945. 
The study was completed on Monday. 
REPEATED SALES SHOWN 

The survey of local housing also showed: 

1. Forty-six pieces of property changed 
hands last year inside of 90 days with an 
average increase of 21 percent netted in the 

transactions. One-third of these sales 


showed a price increase of more than 30 
percent, 
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2. Twenty-nine of the forty-six private 
homes and commercial buildings were resold 
within 5 days. Twenty-one pieces of prop- 
erty changed owners inside of 24 hours. 

3. One home was purchased by a real- 
estate speculator for $3,500 and was sold the 
same day for $6,500. 

4. Seven buildings changed hands three 
times last year, each time “at a huge profit.” 


WYATT GETS FACTS 


Husband explained that this first survey 
of Washington’s wildcat real-estate market, 
obtained from the Legal Record, was fur- 
nished to National Housing Expediter Wil- 
son Wyatt, who is now seeking passage of 
the Patman bill. 

“Only through passage of this bill, now 
before the Senate, will the homeless veteran 
get a break and these disgracefully high real- 
estate prices on existing homes be curbed,” 
Husband said. 

Meanwhile the situation on building new 
homes in the Washington area shows an 
equally inflationary aspect. 

An FHA spokesman, commenting on the 
possibility of building 50,000 low-cost homes 
here, pointed out that the cost of building 
supplies and skilled labor in the District had 
increased more than 15 percent since the 
first of the year. 


ACREAGE UP 100 PERCENT 


Undeveloped acreage, he said, is 100 per- 
cent above the 1940 price level and finished, 
ready-to-build lots have jumped 25 percent 
since last September. 

“I don’t think the average contractor is 
trying to exploit the veteran. He is merely 
hamstrung by the high cost of labor and 
materials,” the FHA spokesman said. 





[From the Washington Daily News of March 
29, 1946] 

Some District of Columbia real-estate op- 
erators today had pinned on them chapter- 
and-verse proof of their speculative buying 
and selling deals that are skyrocketing Wash- 
ington house prices, with speculation most 
frequent in under-$10,000 houses. 

A spot check of houses changing hands 
here in 1945 made by the Federal Savings 
& Loan Insurance Corp., and based on ex- 
amination of actual records of transfers, 
shows house after house resold the same day 
as purchased, some with price increases as 
high as 100 percent. One jumped from $4,000 
to $8,000 the same day; another from $3,500 
to $6,500. 

Forty-six of the houses changed owners 
within 90 days. Of the 46, 29 were sold again 
within 5 days, with price increases averaging 
21.9 percent. Twenty-two of the twenty-nine 
again shifted owners on the same day. One- 
third of the 46 brought operators at least a 
30-percent increase in 3 months. Price in- 
creases of all 46. from the first to the second 
sale, averaged 21.5 percent. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BAD SPOT FOR IT 


“Washington is one of the worst spots in 
the country for speculative real-estate deal- 
ing,” declared John H. Fahey, Commissioner 
for the Federal Home Loan Bank Adminis- 
tration, parent of FSLIC. “Houses have al- 
ways sold for much more here than could 
be justified. 

“Not only in Washington but all over the 
country people are being exploited right and 
left in the purchase of homes. Their urgent 
need of houses and their lack of experience 
in buying them means that they are paying 
outrageous prices out of all proportion to 
house values in a few years. 

“All this talk about the rising spiral of 
house prices being a part of a natural infla- 
tionary movement is poppycock,” he went on. 
“What we have now is a build-up in prices 
and lending on second and third mortgages 
as well as the first, with great potential 
harm to the country. Some people have 


mortgages outstanding equal to the entire 
cost of the house.” 
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“VICTORY LOANS” 


He said that real-estate operators are now 
privately referring to third trusts as “victory 
loans”—they put the deals over the top. 

“The same sections of the country that 
were responsible for the financial panic of 
1929 to 1930 are now showing up with the 
worst speculation,” he added. 

The survey of Washington real estate 
transfers, made under the supervision of Dr. 
William H. Husband, general manager of 
FSLIC, shows seven cases of houses sold 
three times, and one four times. 

Here's the way the price increases run: 

House A: Sold June 7 for $8,500; resold 
June 18 for $9,500; resold again the same day 
for $11,000. 

House B: Sold in September 1944 for 
$7,000; resold January 31 for $9,500; resold 
again the same day for $9,500; resold Febru- 
ary 9 for $10,900. 

House C: Sold January 17 for $3,000; resold 
Octoker 29 for $3,500; resold again the same 
day for $6,500. 

Highest increases were in the southeast 
section of Washington—29.4 percent; in the 
northeast section, 28.9 percent; in the north- 
west section, 19.3 percent. 





A Petition by the Executive Committee of 
the Rhode Island Branch of the CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, there was 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
November 30, 1845, a petition of a group 
of Rhode Island businessmen and indus- 
trial leaders to the President and the 
Congress. It will be found in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp volume 91, part 13, 
page A5069. I shall read just a sentence 
of it: 

To our great. disappointment, Mr. President, 
your message to Congress of September 6, 
1945, advocates the adoption of measures the 
effect of which in our opinion would be to 
substitute national socialism for our Ameri- 


can form of government and our private en- 
terprise system. 


The petition proceeds to prove that as 
effectively as it can. 

A group of Rhode Island employees has 
formulated and sent me a reply to that 
petition, in the form of a petition to the 
President and the Congress, and it seems 
to me only fair that it should be given 
equal publicity. Therefore I ask that the 
petition in reply be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp. 

I have an estimate from thc Public 
Printer that the cost of printing the peti- 
tion will be $400. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be rrinted in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A PETITION TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES BY THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE RHODE ISLAND BRANCH 
OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


(In reply to a petition of a group of Rhode 
Island business and industrial leaders to the 
President and to the Congress published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, volume 91, part 
13, page A5069. 


A great commonwealth cannot be success- 
fully governed by men with closed minds. 

Mr. President, and Members of the Con- 
gress, on November 23, 1945, there was printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a petition by 
@ group of Rhode Island citizens. The peti- 
tion was addressed to the President and 
to the Members of the Congress. It was 
signed by a number of leading Rhode Island 
manufacturers, by a well-known lawyer, who 
represents many of Rhode Island’s major in- 
dustries and banks, and by a former Repub- 
lican Congressman. 

If the document represented only the view 
of the Rhode Island industrial group, it could 
be dismissed quickly as unworthy of debate. 
The facts are that thie petition expresses the 
economic and social viewpoint of a large sec- 
tor of American industry, finance, and busi- 
ness. It is a viewpoint which has prevailed 
in America for some 75 years. Up to 1932, 
it was accepted as gospel truth by the rank 
and file of the American people. 

Therefore it is important that this point 
of view should be carefully analyzed. The 
executive committee of the Rhode Island 
branch of the CIO in the following pages will 
undertake this task. 

The task is not simple, for a full under- 
standing of the viewpoint expressed in the 
petition involves much more than specific 
answers to such statements: (a) that the 
New Deal was an utter failure; (b) that a 
large public debt calls for curtailment of 
existing Government institutions; (c) that 
the Federal Government should not be 
strengthened (they really desire to weaken 
the central National Government); (d) that 
private industry should be free from any 
public regulation (the petitioners are not 
so brash as to state this directly, but do so 
by indirection); (e) that there should be no 
long-range Federal planning for: (1) full 
employment; (2) national security, health 
and public welfare; (3) greater educational 
opportunities; (4) unemployment insurance; 
(5) an extension of an institution like TVA 
to the Missouri River Valley and other simi- 
lar regions. 

The petitioners offer nothing in place of 
the objects of their attack, except a return 
“to the good old days of the past.” This idea 
sometimes expressed as “a return to nor- 
meicy,” is highly persuasive. Did not the 
United States of America become the greatest 
industrial Nation with the highest standard 
of living for its people when enterprise was 
entirely free—State governments strong— 
with no “planned economy by the Federal 
Government?” Permit us to quote from one 
of America’s leading scientists: ' 

“Any realistic appraisal of the present sit- 
uation, however, reveals that the American 
people are by no means adequately prepared 
to capitalize their extraordinary opportunity 
to the full. There is rather widespread ap- 
proval of the general proposition that the 
United States should take an active part in 
developing some form of international col- 
laboration after the war, but mingled with 
vague hopes for a better world is a strong de- 
sire to restore the social and economic rela- 
tionships of prewar days. Many of us, perhaps 
the majority, believe we are fighting this war 
primarily to preserve the way of life that we 
have enjoyed in the past. We resist the idea 
that this crisis in human affairs can be met 
victoriously only by a basic revaluation of 
aims and ideals, a thorough reconstruction of 
social relationships, economic methods, and 
political techniques, 
abroad.” 

It is essential first to take a look at the 
economic philosophy which was America’s 
guiding star for the some 75 years up to the 
New Deal, and second, to try and understand 
the true character of the economic world in 
which we live today. 


1 Kirtley F. Mather, Enough and to Spare, 
p. 107. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


I. THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY op 
AMERICAN BUSINESS OF THE PAST 75 YEARS 


American economic and social philosophy 
had its roots in the theories of the “classica)"’ 
economists. These economists looked upon 
society as a group of “independent, fully en- 
lightened, and completely mobile individuals. 
each acting for himself, and possessed of 
equal bargaining power and equally inter- 
ested in the economic systems, as producers 
and consumers.” Within such a framework, 
there was envisaged complete freedom, for in. 
dividual initiative and free enterprise; also, 
there would come about a perfect adjustment 
with respect to the vital factors: (1) cost 
of production; (2) wages; (3) prices; (4) 
profits. 

This approach is of the utmost importance 
because the past 75 years have been years of 
rapid change. The atomic bomb is only the 
last and most startling of a series of rapid 
developments in science and technology 
which profoundly affected our social and eco- 
nomic order. 

This was called laissez-faire economy. 
Such an economy conceived that there would 
be quick and frictionless adjustments be- 
tween profits, wages, and prices. It followed 
there should be no intervention on the part of 
government. “The least government was 
the best government.” Prosperity, progress, 
reasonable profits, good wages, low prices to 
the consumer, would result by the alchemy 
of natural economic law. 

In the days of Adam Smith, which saw the 
birth of this theory of laissez-faire, with high 
emphasis upon individualism, and unre- 
stricted economic activity, this concept of 
free enterprise bore some relation to the 
economic facts of life. The industrial sys- 
tem at that time was composed of small in- 
dependent craftsmen, individual merchants, 
comparatively small manufacturing estab- 
lishments. There were no large accumula- 
tion of capital in the hands of banks or 
industry. 

The corporation, a fictitious individual, 
created by virtue of law, either did not exist 
or was just emerging. The individual en- 
trepreneur of partnership, was the prevailing 
pattern. The labor force was small with a 
close relationship between the individual 
owner or owners and their workers. The 
worker was conceived as a free individual. 
Labor, as a commodity, similar to raw ma- 
terials, was a later economic concept. Of 
course, labor has never conceived itself as 
“a commodity” like cotton or iron? 

The existing vast and powerful system of 
“credit” also did not exist because com- 
munity wealth, upon which credit is based, 
was meager. 

Also, of the utmost importance is the fact 
that at the beginning of the industrial rev- 
olution, there was an existing economy of 
“scarcity.” Hannah More, nearly a century 
ago, wrote: 

“Scarcity has been permitted by an all-wise 
providence to unite all ranks of people to- 
gether, to show the poor how immediately 
they are dependent upon the rich.” 

Edward Hallett Carr, professor of interna- 
tional politics in the University College of 


?Result of Monopoly: 

The net result of monopoly, the net re- 
sult of economic and financial control in the 
hands of the few, has meant ownership of 
labor as a commodity. 

If labor is to be a commodity in the United 
States, in the final analysis it means we shall 
become a nation of boarding houses instead 
of a nation of homes. 

If our people ever submit to that, they will 
have said good-bye to their historic freedom. 
Men do not fight for boarding houses. They 
will fight for their homes. 

Address at Dallas, June 12,1936. The Real 
P. D. R., p. 34. 

Conditions of Peace, by Edward Hallett 
Carr, p. 72. 














Wales, commenting on this social and eco- 
nomic philosophy of laissez-faire, states that 
in the early days of the industrial revolu- 
tion, the smallness of industry and capital 
investment, made society highly mobile and 
adaptable. (Professor Carr points out that 
at no time was there a complete and absolute 
“free enterprise” and that in the United 
States the principle and operation of pro- 
tective tariffs was thé first great invasion 
of the laissez-faire economic philosophy). 
Therefore, in 1820 laissez-faire individualism 
had some justification: 

“These conditions were destroyed,” Profes- 
sor Carr writes, “as the nineteenth century 
advanced, by the development of specialized 
mammoth industries requiring enormous 
capital investment and a mass army of labor, 
both of them incapable of rapid and friction- 
less transferance to meet changing demand. 
The unit was no longer the individual, but 
the joint-stock company, the trust, the bank- 
ing corporation, the trade union. The hy- 
pothesis of a vast society of equal, inde- 
pendent, and mobile individuals was falsified 
to an ever-increasing extent. The individ- 
ual counted less and less. The forces which 
dominated production and distribution and 
exercised a preponderant influence in the 
economic society were a few highly organ- 
ized interest groups growing ever larger and 
more powerful. What is commonly referred 
to as individual enterprise has been de- 
stroyed, not, as its advocates sometimes pre- 
tend, by socialism or by the interference of 
grandmotherly governments, but by the in- 
nate trend of competitive capitalism toward 
monopoly.” ® 

Thus we behold “the free-moving, self-ad- 
justing, perfectively sensitive competitive 
capitalism” envisaged by classical economists 
of the nineteenth century passed out, not by 
the interference of government, but by the 
elimination, to an ever-increasing degree, of 
competition and free enterprise by monopoly 
capitalism. 

II. CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT BY INDUSTRY AND 
FINANCE 


The practical and unforeseen result of this 
system, as pointed out by Professor Carr, 
Lord Maynard Keynes, of Great Britain, and 
by the late President Roosevelt, was two- 
fold—first the glorification of the producer. 
Henry Ford, Andrew Carnegie, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and other industrial and financial 
wizards, so-called, for a period were looked 
up to as sort of modern saviors. At all times 
in history the people have had an inner need 
for heroes, giants, or kings—‘“the king could 
do no wrong.” 

Secondly, and as a derivative in part from 
big business hero worship, big business in 
the early twentieth century acquired almost 
undisputed control of the machinery of Gov- 
ernment. 

There grew up in the United States an 
immense invisible government. This led a 
preeminent conservative, the late Elihu Root, 
to make magisterial protest. This invisible 
government in the United States is well de- 
scribed by Harold J. Laski: * 

“The direct corruption of legislators and 
Judges; the purchase of influence by sub- 
scription in the local and national machines 
of political parties; the financing of propa- 
ganda lobbies; the control of newspaper opin- 
ion through the medium of advertisement— 
these were only the more obvious of the 
ways in which business maintained its em- 
pire without exercising a responsible share 
in the process of government. It (the in- 
visible government) had its presidents, sen- 
ators, judges, cabinet officers; but it had 
them in such a way that the public did not 
perceive the reality of its lien. The contrast 
between the formal and the real government 
of America grew ever more stark. Popular 
will was never fully effective because it was 
always stayed before it reached the center of 
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authority. It was bewildered by its inabili- 
ty to realize itself through the institutions 
appointed for that purpose.” 

Mr. Laski then goes on to discuss what 
should constitute a wise conservatism. Las- 
ki writes: 

“A wise conservatism in politics is, as Ed- 
mund Burke said, ‘an ability to improve not 
less than a disposition to preserve. Its es- 
sence is that prudence which knows when 
concessions have to be made. It is no use 
striking an attitude and declaring that 
change in itself is a violation of principle. 
A temper which can regard the very mod- 
erate experiments of Mr. Roosevelt as com- 
munism quite clearly invites disaster. It 
gives birth to a reckless hatred of necessary 
adaptation, which threatens the very basis 
of constitutional government. Conservatism 
in politics cannot mean a policy of no sur- 
render; it means such a policy of compro- 
mises as will maintain the necessary unity 
in society upon which the process of gov- 
ernment by consent can be founded. There 
has been singularly little of this conservatism 
in-the United States since 1933. It has, rath- 
er, passed through the whole gamut of Bent- 
ham’'s Book of Fallacies in its endeavor to 
prevent the onset of change. This measure 
was wrong because it represented the thin 
end of the wedge; that must be resisted be- 
cause the time was not ripe for its enact- 
ment; something else was unwise because 
the founding fathers could not conceive of 
it; or there was what Bentham called the fal- 
lacy of vague generality in which the dogma 
of the matchless constitution played its ac- 
customed part. There were not the men to 
carry out the measures. What was proposed 
was good in theory but bad in practice. Or 
it was utopian because it failed to realize 
the weakness of human nature. From what- 
ever angle the criticism proceeded, its under- 
lying assumption was the insistence that 
nothing must be done to disturb the con- 
fidence of business men. It did not inquire 
whether they ought not to revise the limits 
of their timidity. It built upon the belief 
that despite all that had happened it was 
the part of political wisdom to continue to 
take them at their own valuation.” * 

The control of the machinery of Govern- 
ment by the invisible hand of economic power 
and a concurrent resistance to meet chang- 
ing conditions, inevitably led to the deteriora- 
tion of political democracy as it had func- 
tioned in the nineteenth and early part of 
the twentieth century. 

After World War I, and especially during 
world-wide depression in the late nineteen 
twenties and early thirties, political democ- 
racy was repudiated in one country after 
another in Europe and some form of “ant- 
archy” took its place: Fascism in Italy— 
nazism in Germany, Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania. The stage was 
then set for World War II. 

The most recent testimony at the Nurem- 
berg trials shows how Hitler was financed by 
the Krupps, Thysens, and other owners of 
giant international cartels—nazism merely 
completed the circle giving full control to 
industry and finance. 

In our own country, for many years prior 
to the great depression, political democracy 
was deteriorating, due to the control of the 
machinery of Government by the invisible 
hand of economic power. For many years, 
prior to 1933, we beheld less an@ less Ameri- 
can citizens availing themselves of the right 
of suffrage, the very foundation of liberal 
democracy. In non-Presidential years, 45 
percent or less of the voters went to the 
polls. In a Presidential year, 50 percent was 
a high average. 

We also saw in these years prior to the 
world-wide depression the distinction be- 
tween the two main parties largely disappear- 
ing. So it came about there was little dif- 
ference in their party platforms and the 45 
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or 50 percent of citizens who went to the 
polls had a choice merely between men, not 
between principle. This led Nicholas Murray 
Butler to remark that “there are millions of 
Republican voters, but there is no longer any 
Republican Party.” President Butler saw a 
much similar situation among the Demo- 
crats. 

So we see liberal democracy repudiated 
abroad and slowly “rotting away,” even in 
the United States of America. Jefferson, the 
great -‘ather of Democracy, wrote in the 
Declaration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

But liberal democracy, which had as a 
basic premise that business shall be free 
from control, failed to give the people living 
in the democracies equality, even equality 
of opportunity. It failed to give them the 
most important thing in liberty, viz liberty 
in the economic sphere. Liberal democracy, 
in consequence, denied the great wage-earn- 
ing masses even the right to the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, “The sheep 
and the wolf are not agreed upon the defini- 
tion of the word ‘liberty.’” 

A recent writer has well said: “The grava- 
men of the charge brought against the nine- 
teenth century liberal democracy, both by 
American reformers and by European revo- 
lutionaries, was that it left the little man 
helpless in the stranglehold of organized 
economic power. * * * If democracy is 
to regain meaning, liberty must be redefined 
as something like maximum social and eco- 
nomic opportunity.” 

The revolt all over Europe against, and the 
repudiation of, liberal democracy, as it. func- 
tioned in the nineteenth century and the 
early part of the twentieth century, was due, 
therefore, to the fact that it created in- 
equality, not equality. It also severely 
limited liberty. 

Speaking on the subject that the laissez 
faire’ system of political economy had out- 
lived its usefulness, Julian Huxley, grandson 
of Thomas Huxley, himself a great student 
of the sicence of life, put the present world 
situation in a nutshell. He said there are 
but three courses open to the nations of the 
woild: 

(1) Socialism, a system of complete gov- 


ernment ownership and operation of the 
tools of production and distribution. Soviet 
Russia is the living example. 

(2) The corporate or totalitarian state, 


wherein the corporate power of organized 
business is the ruler, through a dictator. 
The closest example was Nazi Germany. 
(Prior to 1933 the United States was rapidly 
becoming such a corporate state. Read 
Thurman Arnold, Folk Lore of Capitalism; 
also the sensational material in Ferdinand 
Lundberg’s book, America’s Sixty Families. 
To the extent any organized corporate power 
and finance controlled the people of Europe, 
read Upton Sinclair’s World's End, recent 
Pulitzer prize winner.) 

(3) The third alternative is a democratic 
state which exercises control over organized 
economic power, preserves free enterprise, 
to the extent enterprise is free from monopo- 
listic control. Such a state must establish a 
planned economy, wherein the goal is the 
interest of the little man, the consumer, as 
distinguished from the enthronement of the 
producer and the financier. 


Twenty years ago, Prof. R. H. Tawney 
(The Acquisitive Society, p. 49) noted with 
surprise that people “talk as though man 
existed for industry instead of industry 
existing for man.” 

Summary 


Thus we see, in the age which saw the 
birth of laissez-faire economics, the indus- 
trial system was based on a society of small 
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entrepreneurs, independent craftsmen, and 
individual merchants. Invested capital was 
comparatively small and the system was 
highly flexible. As the nineteenth century 
advanced, these conditions were destroyed. 
Picture for yourself the United States, or 
any highly industrialized country, as it exists 
today. We see, side by side, in the United 
States, several distinct systems: 

(1) We still have the small manufacturer 
and merchant operating in a system of free 
and highly competitive production or distri- 
bution. 

(2) We see also mammoth industries— 
United States Steel, General Motors, the Ford 
Motor Co., the General Electric Co. 

(3) We see still another type of mammoth 
corporation, not even remotely connected 
with the competitive forces of free enter- 
prise, viz, the monopoly founded on a 
franchise, on a basic patent or series of 
patents, or on a natural resource. ‘hese 
include the great power trusts, controlling 
electric power, the great oil companies— 
Standard Oil, the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., the Western Union. 

(4) We see many of these giant mammoths 
combining into international cartels, di- 
viding amongst themselves the markets of 
the world, fixing prices and controlling the 
volume of production, solely in the interest 
of invested capital and dividends. 

(5) We see, as impartial students and fear- 
less thinkers have observed, several conse- 
quences of this complex system: 

(a) Ownership of these giant corporations 
and international cartels represented by 
pieces of paper called stocks and bonds; 

(b) Management separated from owner- 
ship; 

(c) Control passing from the hands of both 
ownership and management finally into the 
hands of great banking concerns like J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 

As someone aptly said, even the old idea of 
“property” as conceived by the founding 
fathers has become a myth. “To say that 
some hundreds of thousands of anonymous 
shareholders own the great industrial corpo- 
rations of Great Britain and the United 
States, is almost as meaningless as to call 
the proletariat the owner of the means of 
production in Soviet Russia.” 

Under the foregoing conditions, we see 
these giant corporations able to “fix prices,” 
“determine at any time the amount of pro- 
duction” (they can increase it or restrict it 
at will, or even close it down, if it interferes 
with profits.) 

Production not consumption becomes the 
chief end; proof not human welfare the con- 
trolling force. 

In this historical phase, the theory of 
Adam Smith of a self-regulating economy 
is as dead as a dodo. For the classical econ- 
omist held that the law of supply and de- 
mand would automatically control produc- 
tion, while free competition in the open 
market would regulate prices; in turn, the 
profit motive would act as a driving force to 
increase production or create new enter- 
prise. Furtrermore, we have seen a rigidity 
develop—increasingly rigid, as huge invest- 
ments of capital became fixed in these mam- 
moth corporations. 

So dangerous has this rigidity of huge 
capital investment become, we behold these 
giant corporations buying up new patents 
and then holding new, cheaper, and more 
useful types of goods off the markets. We 
also see billions of dollars spent in adver- 
tising and high-pressure salesmanship to 
persuade people to buy goods which only too 
frequently the people do not want. Thus, 
obsolescence is subsidized by invested capi- 
tal. All of this is directly opposite to the 
theory that capital,. representing the sav- 
ings of the people, was the driving force of 
progress. State socialism has been chiefly 
condemned because economists feared its 
rigidity. It now appears billions of dollars 
invested in a mammoth corporation is be- 
coming equally rigid and static. 
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Til. POSITION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. President, and Members of Congress— 

It would appear from the press, which, it- 
self, has been one of the chief instruments 
in giving and perpetrating the economic con- 
trol of America to industry, business, and 
finance, that the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations now seek control for organized 
labor. 

This is not the truth. Neither capital nor 
labor can exercise control in a free society. 
Such is our firm belief. 


Economie democracy 


We hold, however, that political democ- 
racy is not sufficient in itself, in a highly 
industrialized society to expand production 
and as production expands, to distribute this 
increased wealth equitably amongst the con- 
sumers of the Nation. 

To political democracy we must add eco- 
nomic democracy. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
subscribes wholeheartedly to the new eco- 
nomic bill of rights given by President Roose- 
velt to Congress January 11, 1944: 

“We have accepted, so to speak, a gecond 
bill of rights,” he said, “under which a new 
basis of security and prosperity can be estab- 
lished for all, regardless of station, race or 
creed. 

“Among these are: 

“The right to a useful and remunerative 
job in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation; 

“The right to earn enough to provide ade- 
quate food and clothing and recreation; 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell 
his products at a return which will give him 
and his family a decent living; 

“The right of every businessman, large or 
small, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom 
from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad; 

“The right of every family to a decent 
home; 

“The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health; 

“The right to adequate protection from the 
economic fears of old age, sickness, accident, 
and unemployment; 

“The right to a good education.” 

This second bill of rights was elaborated 
upon in the code adopted April 1944 by the 
International Labor Organization. The In- 
ternational Labor Organization, April 1944, 
stated: 

“Believing that experience has fully dem- 
onstrated the truth of the statement in the 
preamble to the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization that lasting 
peace can be established only if it is based on 
social justice, the conference affirms that all 
human beings, irrespective of race, creed, or 
sex, have the right to pursue both their ma- 
terial well-being and their spiritual develop- 
ment in conditions of freedom and dignity, 
of economic security and equal opportunity, 
that the attainment of the conditions in 
which this shall be possible must constitute 
the central aim of national and international 
policy, and that all policies and measures, 
in particular those of an economic and finan- 
cial character, must be judged in this light 
and accepted only insofar as they may be 
held to promote and not to hinder the 
achievement of this fundamental objective. 


“Matters for urgent attention 


“Among the matters to which urgent at- 
tention should be given by the International 
Labor Organization, the conference attaches 
special importance to the following: 

“1, The maintenance of full employment 
and the raising of standards of living. 

“2. The employment of workers in the oc- 
cupations in which they can have the satis- 
faction of giving the fullest measure of their 
skill and attainments and make their great- 
est contribution to the common well-being 





and, as a means to the attainment of this 
end, the provision under adequate guarantees 
for all concerned of facilities for training ang 
the transfer of labor, including migration for 
employment and settlement. 

“3. The application of policies in regarq 
to wages and earnings, hours and other con- 
ditions of work calculated to insure a just 
share of the fruits of progress to all, and the 
assurance of a minimum living wage to all 
in need of such protection. 

“4. The effective recognition of the right 
of collective bargaining, the cooperation of 
management and labor in the continuous im- 
provement of productive efficiency, and the 
collaboration of workers and employers in 
the initiation and application of social and 
economic measures. 

“5. The extension to the whole population 
of social-security measures providing a basic 
income in case of inability to work or to 
obtain work, and providing comprehensive 
medical care. 

“6. The provision of adequate protection 
for the life and health of workers in all 
occupations. 

“7. Provisions for child welfare, and ma- 
ternity protection, and the provision of ade- 
quate nutrition, housing, and facilities for 
recreation and culture. 

“8. The assurance of equality of education 
and vocational opportunity” (for all boys and 
girls without regard to the economic status 
of their parents). 

Thus, organized labor does not seek con- 
trol. Rather, labor identifies its interests 
with the interests of America’s 140,000,000 
citizens. 

Labor holds that the interests of manage- 
ment, of labor, and of the consumer are in- 
divisible. Unilateral action by either man- 
agement or labor is subversive to the com- 
mon welfare. Therefore, labor opposes either 
dictatorship by capital—big business, or a 
dictatorship by the proletariat. 


Iv. SPECIFIC REPLY TO LEADING POINTS IN THE 
PETITION OF RHODE ISLAND INDUSTRIAL LEAD- 
ERS 


In the foregoing, we have sought to give 
a@ general reply to the philosophy underlying 
the petition of the Rhode Island industrial 
group. We will deal briefly with several spe- 
cific measures: 

(1) Full employment: 8S. 380—the Murray 
full-employment bill. Let us quote, in part, 
from the testimony of Philip Murray on the 
full-employment bill given before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Insurance: * 

“Congress has an enormous opportunity 
this fall and a solemn responsibility. These 
months should be memorable for the pro- 
gressive legislation passed. The country 
must be mobilized for an attack upon pov- 
erty, ignorance, and fear that compares to 
our war effort. No one can say such a mobili- 
zation will cost us too much; the contrary is 
true—it will cost us too much to fail. 

“The war cost us $10,000,000 an hour: 
$10,000,000 a day for the transition to peace 
would be an insignificant sum in considera- 
tion of the treasure we shall lose and the un- 
happiness we shall endure if we have mass un- 
employment. The total dollar cost of the war 
will be more than four hundred billions. The 
sales lost through mass unemployment of 
Americans during the depression totaled 
$355,000,000,000. Even greater than wage and 
profit loss was the suffering of people which 
cannot be measured. I insist that every citi- 
zen has a right to a job at a high wage, com- 
mensurate with work performed; that it is 
the responsibility of the National Govern- 
ment to assure that right; that all the re- 
sources of the Government should be ap- 
plied to make it effective. 

“We must use what it takes to prevent the 
catastrophe of mass unemployment just as 
we used our resources in cooperative endeavor 


‘An Economic Bill of Rights, Philip Mur- 
ray, October 1945, Survey Graphic, p. 397. 











to prevent the catastrophe of fascism over- 
whelming the world. My idea is not merely 
that work shall be created through appro- 
priation of public funds to keep people from 
starving on @ $52-a-month WPA. We are 
dealing witn new wealth greater than we 
nave ever conceived, created by the applica- 
tion of skill, intelligence, and energy in such 
volume that really substantial fruits of vic- 
tory will spread throughout the world. 

“Some manufacturers are saying they can- 
not provide more jobs than existed during 

he war or even as many. I do not believe or 
admit that. We never before the war pro- 
duced the quantities of food, clothing, and 
shelter needed to give all Americans a decent 
standard of living. We can expect such pro- 
ductive activity to provide millions of jobs. 

«“« * * Chapter 10 in Fred I’. Vinson’s 
July 1 report (written while he was still direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconversion) 
contained this passage: i 

“The American people are in the pleasant 
predicament of having to learn to live 50 per- 
cent better than they have ever lived before. 
Only the defeatist can scoff at the inescapable 
fact that we must build our economy on that 
basis.’ ri 

“But people are not going to be 50 percent 
better off if they no longer have jobs. People 
who are unemployed are 100 percent worse 
off. Iam making no criticism of Judge Vin- 
son; rather I praise him for the vision re- 
flected in his statement. * * * 

“The American people are asking: Why are 
the good things a part of war? Why can’t we 
have them in peacetime as well? They have 
seen infant and child care, housing, materni- 
ty care for wives of servicemen, more ample 
supplies of good food, physical-fitness activi- 
ties, steady jobs at better wages, more com- 
plete utilization of the labor and skill of all 
Americans, 

“* * * The American labor movement 
believes in private competitive enterprise. 
* * . 

“If private enterprise fails to give workers 
jobs at good wages, turning out things we all 
need, the people will recognize the failure of 
private capitalism and vigorously call for 
Government operation. * * * Senate bill 
380 is enabling legislation, the object of 
which is to unite the two great oceans of 
production and consumption so that com- 
merce may increase and full employment be 
attained. The bill designates the machinery 
to begin a job which cannot and must not be 
delayed.” 

The Rhode Island industrialists in their 
petition go all out against the full-employ- 
ment bill. In one breath they say it is de- 
sirable but impracticable. ‘Then they quote 
Virgi. Jordan, president of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Boards, to the effect it 
leads to total regimentation and raises the 
Red scare of Russia. May we quote from 
Stuart Chase in his review of Henry Wallace’s 
recent book, Sixty Million Jobs? ° 

“Everybody officially claims to be for full 
employment, but powerful minority groups 
are organizing to kill all specific measures 
leading to that end. Privately they say that 
it is high time to have a buyers’ market in 
labor once more. They affirm that unemploy- 
ment is the price we must pay for the bless- 
ings of our free-enterprise system. Booms 
and depressions, they say, are as much a 
part of the system as the stock exchange, 
and Mr. Wallace and his ilk, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, are taking us right into the Krem- 
lin. 

“Wittingly or unwittingly, the minority 
groups are adopting an exceedingly danger- 
ous strategy. It is dangerous not only for 
the country and for the world at large but for 
themselves and their properties. The 
formula seems to be: remove ail Govern- 
ment controls, decimate the bureaucrats, 
balance the Budget, reduce corporate taxes, 
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and let nature take its course. A _ better 
recipe for complete economic disintegration 
it is difficult to imagine. In a time which de- 
mands bold, aggressive action their pro- 
gram is completely negative. It disregards 
the facts of two world wars, of the super de- 
pression of the thirties, the distortions of 
our economy under the pressures of the last 
5 years, the coming of the atomic bomb, and 
above all the temper of the rank and file of 
our people. It totally disregards the wishes 
of 15,000,000 servicemen, now home or com- 
ing home. 

“¢ * * Given full employment, nearly 
every other economic and social problem 
becomes manageable. Workers are content- 
ed, and so are farmers. Negroes—the first 
group to be fired and the last to be hired— 
have a far better time of it. Crime goes 
down as mental and physical health goes up. 
Ample funds become available for educa- 
tion, science, research. Taxes are relatively 
easy to bear when the national gross income 
hits $200,000,000,000, and the Federal debt 
can be held in line. With a large volume of 
unemployment a debt of $300,000,000,000 will 
rapidly become unmanageable.” 

The point of view of many of our indus- 
trial leaders remind one of the fable of the 
man who had a goose who every day laid a 
golden egg. The golden eggs piled higher 
and higher. He was so greedy he would not 
even sell them and put them into circula- 
tion. Then came the day when his rapacity 
and greed reached such an emotional pitch 
he would not wait for the next day. So, he 
killed the goose which laid the golden eggs. 

How long is the American public, how long 
are cur Representatives in Congress going to 
listen to this policy of “defeatism” of big 
business which seems bound to kill our won- 
derful system of production? As Phil Mur- 
ray says: “The great oceans of production 
and consumption must be merged into one 
ocean. Only so can our system of mass 
production survive.” 

(3) The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (S. 
1050). 

There cculd be no better illustration of 
the intransigent and uncompromising posi- 
tion of conservatives in certain industrial, 
business and financial quarters than the 
Rhode Island froup’s opposition to the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill. It confirms Harold 
Laski’s statement that conservatism in the 
United States since 1933, “has passed through 
the whole gamut of Bentham’s Book of Fal- 
lacies in its endeavor to resist th’ onset of 
change.” 

Limits of space will not permit a detailed 
statement with respect to this bill. In brief, 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill provides for 
@ comprehensive social-security program; 
viz, preventive public health, medical care 
for the sick, old-age and unemployment in- 
surance for all, care of dependent, homeless 
children, maternal and child care, care for all 
adults in need, hospitalization on a big scale. 

This proposal for a comprehensive social- 
security system is the result of nearly 10 
years of actual experience with the provisions 
of the original Social Security Act. It is 
based upon a realistic appraisal of the Bev- 
eridge report which in some 300 pages gives 
a critical survey of the British system as it 
operated over the past 25 years. It can be 
said that the proposed system is based upon 
the maturity and experience of social se- 
curity as it has developed during a quarter of 
a century both here and abroad. 

There can be little question that this pro- 
gram, extending as it does, sccial security 
to nearly all of our 140,000,000 citizens, 
has the overwhelming support of the Ameri- 
can people. It has the approval of the whole 
of organized labor, comprising some 14,- 
000,000 workers. It has been approved by na- 
tional organizations of public-welfare work- 
ers, public-health associations, many church 
organizations of all denominations. 

We point out that politically the demand 
for a comprehensive social-security program, 
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supplemented by a full-employment econ- 
omy, is irresistible. Both political parties 
have pledged themselves to it. As we know, 
our late President was responsible for the 
first comprehensive social-security system. 
Subsequently, on numerous occasions he 
advocated extension of the existing program 

In his last campaign President Roosevelt 
came out for full employment, demanding 
jobs for 60,000,000 people. He asserted this 
was an attainable goal in the United States 

Governor Dewey, as a candidate for Presi- 
dent, called for a widely expanded program 
of social security. In his Seattle speech, 
September 21, 1944, the Governor advocated 
full employment, stating it was the busi- 
ness of Government to provide jobs and op- 
portunity for all * * * if at any iime 
there are not sufficient jobs in private em- 
ployment to go around. 

President Truman also strongly supports 
S. 380—full employment, and S. 1050—social 
security. 

V. POSITION OF CONGRESS 

Why is it that the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, first introduced May 24, 1943, has lan- 
guished in Congress for 2'%4 years, with no 
immediate prospect of passage? 

Why is it that the full-employment bill, 
declared by President Truman as “must legis- 
lation,” has failed of passage? 

We stated above that there was an invisible 
government in the United States of America 
We pointed out big business has not only 
secured control of the economic destiny, but 
the political destiny of this Republic. As 
Harold Laski indicated, this control was of 
such a character “that the public did not 
perceive the reality of its (economic powers) 
lien. 

We quote again from Laski—for here lies 
the very heart of America’s dilemma of rop- 
ular frustration in what is, without doubt, 
the greatest economic and social crisis in 
world history: 

“The contrast between the formal and the 
real government of America grew ever more 
stark. Popular will was never fully effective 
because it was always stayed before it reached 
the center of authority. It (popular will) 
was bewildered by its inability to realize 
itself through the institutions appointed for 
that purpose.” 

Congressmen who read that statement, we 
do not doubt, will resent it. 

If the majority Members of Congress are 
not following the line of business and in- 
dustry 

(1) Why is it that the people cannot get 
through Congress a realistic full employment 
bill, together with a comprehensive social- 
security program? 

(2) Why is it, on the other hand, Congress 
has handed on a golden platter to industry 
and big business the wealth of Croesus? 

May we quote again from Philip Murray 
testimony on the full-emvloyment bill? 
Speaking on the topic Profit Security, as dis- 
tinguished from social security, the president 
of the CIO said:? 

“Those Members of Congress who are guilty 
of all these derelictions concerning the com 
mon people have not hesitated to add to the 
inflation of American corporate fortune 
Last July, a special interim tax measure wa 
made law to hasten the return to the wealthy 
of some of the taxes they had been charged 
from their excess war profits. This actior 
was taken at the same time President Tru- 
man’s message urging unemployment com- 
pensation legislation lay untouched. 

“The Revenue Act of 1942, already con- 
tained the carry-back, carry-forward provi- 
sions, as well as the provision for refundin 
10 percent of corporations’ excess-profit taxes 
which had been paid during the war. The 
first of these allowances made available : 
total of $27,000,000.000 and the second ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000. On top of all this, 


*An Economic Bill of Rights, Philip Mur- 
ray, October 1945, Survey Graphic, p. 399. 
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the working capital of American corporations 
listed on the national stock exchanges in- 
creased $20,000,000,000 from war profits. The 
July 20 report of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission headlines the war-profit gain in 
working capital of corporations at 63 percent 
above the 1939 level, and declares: “The steady 
increase in working capital to unprecedented 
levels, reaching a new high estimated at 
$45,500,000,000 for all American corporations, 
is considered by the Commission to reem- 
phasize the ability of American industry as 
a whole to reconvert to peacetime production 
and also to undertake considerable expansion 
without recourse to outside sources of funds.’ 

“Against this huge coagulation of wealth, 
the cost of industrial reconversion beyond 
that absorbed by the Government under the 
Contract Termination Act is only $3,000,000,- 
000. This figure is stated in the May 10 
document entitled ‘The War—Phase Two’ is- 
sued by Judge Vinson immediately after VE- 
day. 

“These figures become more significant 
when I point out that they mean the typical 
American corporation is protected against re- 
conversion loss of income to the extent of 
15 years of normal net income on the base 
of 1936-39. If this huge sum were available 
to workers, it would mean that the average 
wage earner would now have on hand war 
savings in the amount of $7,200, would shortly 
receive a tax refund of $1,200 from the United 
States Treasury, and in case of reduced 
earnings or no earnings during the next year 
or two could call on the Treasury for addi- 
tional payments up to $9,600. His total pro- 
tection for the transition would add up to 
$18,000. 

“Instead of such a sum, each wage earner 
has on the average only about $300 backlog 
on savings. This includes the great major- 
ity who have nothing, as well as those who 
are lucky enough to have saved a thousand 
dollars or more. Even if the full $25 a week 
of unemployment compensation urged by 
President Truman and the labor movement 
should be paid for the full 26-week period 
suggested the total amount would be only 
$650. This would not support a family ade- 
quately for a half year. 

“I mention these matters of neglect and 
discrimination to show that certain people in 
and out of Congress are so short-sighted as 
to oppose purchasing power for workers. 
Why, I do not know, since the success of 
businessmen depends on their having a good 
market for their products.” 

(3) We find labor, organized and unorgan- 
ized, in the past few months has sought to 
hold the line on wages in order that the 
American consumer can adequately consume 
the products of a mass production. We find 
great industrial empires, like General Motors, 
United States Steel, and practically all vast 
industrial empires, refuse to consider wages 
equal to the wartime take-home pay with- 
out increased prices; at the same time, in- 
dustry refuses to open its books to prove 
adequate wages cannot be paid and still 
leave to these industrial empires more than 
adequate profits. Why is it a majority of 
Congress not only gives aid and comfort to 
these industrial empires but threatens labor 
with drastic legislation if it does not sur- 
render to the economic serfdom of a feudal- 
ism more ominous to the common man than 
the ancient feudalisms of past history. 

We find the Rhode Island group of indus- 
trialists, speaking the voice of all big in- 
dustry, denouncing the efforts of Chester 
Bowles and the Office of Price Administration 
to hold down prices to prevent American 
consumers from being engulfed in a typhoon 
of inflation. Why is it the majority in Con- 
gress seem to support this inflationary pro- 
gram of the industrialists and other business 
groups? 

Lest we forget: 


Run-away inflation in 1922 in Germany 
wiped out Germany's great middle class and 
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paved the way for Hitler, supported by Ger- 
man monopolists, to overthrow democratic 
government and establish a totalitarian cor- 
porate state. 

Big corporate business in America, either 
with the actual support, or tacit consent of 
Congress, is pursuing the suicidal policies it 
pursued after World WarlI. We quote again, 
from Harold Laski: * 

“In the economic realm, in a word, the 
necessary rule of an efficient conservatism, 
is to recognize that there is no such thing 
as unconditional power. The Romanovs of 
this world are followed by the Lenins as 
unavoidably as the Coolidges are followed 
by the Roosevelts. An era of temporary pros- 
perity may, as in the twenties, obscure the 
size of the bills to come; it is still certain 
that they will be presented in the long run. 
And in a national economy even as con- 
tingently wealthy as that of America, the ob- 
scurity may be so misleading that to meet 
the bill when it does come is a shock too 
great for the body politic to bear. That is 
why the economics of businessmen in the 
Coolidge era were so disastrous. All its as- 
sumptions were built upon the hypothesis 
that business prosperity is coincident with 
a national prosperity. It paid no serious 
attention to the conditions upon which busi- 
ness prosperity was being achieved. When 
the crash came its beneficiaries wrung their 
hands and went in tearful hope to the White 
House for assistance. Why should they have 
been surprised when other classes in the 
community—the farmers, the workers— 
thought that they were not less entitled than 
business to aid from the governmental 
power? The inability of businessmen, once 
the period of recovery had begun, to learn 
the obvious lesson of their own ineptitude 
is the measure of the degree to which they 
had habit without philosophy. They were 
prepared for salvation from Washington when 
their own interests were in Jeopardy. Once 
these were safe, they returned to a way of 
thought in which Washington and salva- 
tion were antithetic terms. When others 
failed to see the antithesis their alarm and 
indignation were unlimited. It is wonderful 
that in these circumstances the average man 
should have concluded that, whoever should 
control the Government of the United States, 
the case against its control by banker and 
businessman was an unanswerable one.” 

It was President Roosevelt who remarked: 

“The rulers of the exchange of mankinds’ 
goods have failed through their own stub- 
bornness and incompetence, have admitted 
their failure, and have abdicated. * * * 
The measure of the restoration lies in the 
extent to which we apply social values more 
noble than mere monetary profit.” The 
President, also in 1933, expressed the belief 
that “we are at the threshold of a funda- 
mental change in our economic thought 
* * * that in the future we are going to 
think less about the producer and more about 
the consumer.”—(‘“Looking Forward,” Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, p. 49). 

The case against the control of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by the bankers 
and businessmen is an unanswerable one. 

Why does such control continue? 

It lies at the door of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Yet, the CIO realizes that Congress is not 
corrupt. The CIO believes the majority Mem- 
bers of Congress are hard working and have 
the interests of the rank and file of the 
140,000,000 consumers of goods and services 
at heart. We do not believe, and cannot be- 
lieve the majority Members of Congress, 
would deliberately deny the people of this 
richest Nation on earth, social security, full 
employment, and a high standard of living. 

We believe—we must believe, the majority 
Members of Congress, Democrats and Re- 


®* Essay Annual, 1938, p. 6. 





publicans alike, subscribe wholeheartedly tq 
President Roosevelt's statement as to “The 
Foundations of Democracy” :* 

“There is nothing mysterious about the 
foundations of a healthy and strong democ- 
racy. The basic things expected by our peo- 
ple of their political and economic systems 
are simple. They are: 

“Equality of opportunity for youth anq 
for others. 

“Jobs for those who can work. 

“Security for those who need it. 

4 “The ending of special privilege for the 
ew. 

“The preservation of civil liberties for al). 

“The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific 
progress in a wider and constantly rising 
standard of living”’—Message to Congress, 
January 6, 1941. 

May we respectfully submit that the trou- 
ble lies in certain beliefs—which have been 
common to all Americans. These beliefs— 
constituted the economic faith of America 
and have behind them the strength of a long 
tradition. 

America has been conditioned to believe: 

1. That there exists an economic system 
of free enterprise which has built up the 
greatest and richest Nation on earth. 

2. America believes business prosperity is 
coincident with and the same thing as na- 
tional prosperity. 

3. America believes that her marvelous 
achievements are due, entirely, to the initia- 
tive, the inventiveness, and a sort of Yankee 
shrewdness—peculiar to ourselves. There- 
fore, American business has produced, alone 
and unaided, our wealth. 

4. America believes our system of political 
democracy is perfect—and therefore un- 
changeable. America believes the secret 
ballot and free elections can solve every eco- 
nomic problem. 

5. America has looked upon the man who 
has made the greatest success in business, 
industry, or finance as the great man. He 
is our national hero. 

6. In our pursuits of material wealth, 
America’s faith in material things has placed 
the producer before the consumer; wealth 
became an end in itself—rather than a 
means to human welfare. 

The facts of life do not support these 
beliefs. 

In blind faith in free enterprise, individual 
initiative coupled with the beliefs in a cer- 
tain hero-worship of business and business 
leadership, our schools, our press, our motion 
pictures (which invariably places the rich 
on a pedestal) have overlooked certain facts 
of life, viz: 

1. Natural resources: 

That the continental United States pos- 
sessed the greatest natural resources in 
forests, coal, oil, hydroelectric power, iron, 
copper, silver, gold, and other minerals. 

Under the laissez-faire system the Ameri- 
can people made a free gift of this vast 
wealth, not created by man to private indi- 
viduals or private corporations. Most of the 
American dynasties and giant monopolies 
were founded on this gift of riches to the 
few—of what was the birthright of the many. 

In many instances, if not most, America's 
richest natural resources were acquifed by 
corruption of State legislatures and not, in- 
frequently, of the courts. That is initiative 
but not what the classical economists meant 
by free enterprise. 

2. Franchises: Other great dynasties of 
business and finance came into being by 
acquisition of franchises, viz, municipal 
electric, gas, telephone, and street railway 
franchises. These highly valuable natural 
monopolies were also too frequently acquired 
by corruption of municipal governments. 
The classical economists did not envisage 
such natural monopolies and certainly would 
have been shocked to be told the Interna- 


*The Real F. D. R., p. 36. 














enterprise. 

3. Patents: 

patents protected by government based 
upon fundamental scientific research, also 
created vast industrial dynasties including 
the threatening international cartels of pres- 
ent-day economy. The classical economists 
might have dubbed this as enterprise but 
would have been horrified to have it classi- 
fied as free enterprise. 

In hardly a single instance did the scientist 
who did the basic research and disclosed the 
secrets of nature which made the invention 
possible, receive a nickel. The scientist gave 
his discoveries free to all the world. In 
most cases, even the inventor who took ad- 
vantage of the basic scientific discoveries of 
others, did not capitalize on his initiative 
and enterprise. As a rule, some great cor- 
poration or monopoly, especially in these 
later days, gypped the inventor out of his due 
reward. 

4. The protective tariff: The high protec- 
tive tariff system in the United States was 
a direct negation of the classical theory of 
laissez-faire and free enterprise. Many of 
our greatest industrial dynasties were built 
up under these protective walls, viz., the iron 
and steel industry, the electrical industry, 
the textile industry, and many others. We 
are not saying that as America emerged from 
an agricultural to an industrial producer, 
that protective tariffs were bad. We merely 
point out that industry did not make its 
achievements by individual initiative un- 
aided by Government intervention and aid. 
President Roosevelt once said, “The same 
man who does not want to see Government 
interfere in business * * * is the first 
to go to Washington to ask the Government 
for a prohibitory tariff.” 

5. America’s railway empire: The facts of 
life show that our great railway system not 
only received valuable and sometimes exclu- 
sive franchises, but our transcontinental rail- 
ways received as a gift from the Federal Gov- 
ernment alternate sections of land worth bil- 
lions of dollars alongside the railroad’s right- 
of-way. 

6. The automobile industry: Leaders of in- 
dustry might claim that individual initiative 
and free enterprise were responsible for creat- 
ing America’s greatest of industries—the 
automobile industry. The valuable study, 
“Recent Economic Trends,” issued around 
1931, pointed out the automobile industry 
taking into consideration all its ramifications, 
accounted for 20 percent of employment in 
the United States in 1929. This included not 
only manufacture of automobiles, tires, parts, 
and acessories, but wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments selling automobiles, tires, acces- 
sories, and parts; also, it included garages, 
gasoline stations, wayside stands, overnight 
cabins, etc. 

Did Government play no part in this mar- 
velous achievement of the twentieth century? 
Did industry and business achieve this alone? 

By no means. Federal and State govern- 
ments expended billions of dollars of public 
money to build over 300,000 miles of hard- 
surfaced roads and thousands of costly 
bridges. Without this Government aid, ex- 
panding hand in hand with the expansion 
of automobile manufacture, America’s great- 
est industry with all its ramifications, would 
have died aborning. In fact, public capital 
expenditures on highways and bridges well 
compare with the total capital investment in 
our great automotive manufacturing plants. 

Congress and the American people should 
pause, therefore, and examine the assumption 
of business, industry, and finance that they 
are primarily responsible for the growth and 
prosperity of America. An objective analysis 
shows that business and industry have re- 
ceived free the gifts of the richest continent 








* Looking Forward, p. 25. 
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on earth, viz, fabulous natural resources; ex- 
clusive franchises with respect to public 
services, by nature monopolistic, not subject 
to competition; exclusive patents based on 
the initiative and brains of men engaged in 
pure scientific research; protective tariffs, 
shutting off foreign competition; vast sub- 
sidies to railways, river and harbor improve- 
ments; vast improvements by public funds to 
enable the automobile industry to expand. 

Judge Thurman Arnold, in charge of viola- 
tions of the antitrust laws, learned a great 
deal about free enterprise (so-called). He 
wrote a book, entitled “The Folklore of Cap- 
italism.” 

Folklore deals with the beliefs, traditions, 
and myths of a people. It is founded on some 
truth; also on wishful thinking and day- 
dreams. Folklore is a combination of fact 
and myth. 

There is a degree of fact with respect to 
the achievements of industry through in- 
dividual initiative and free enterprise, with 
respect to highly competitive industries. 

It is in the realm of myth, where business 
and industry have sold the American people, 
and through them, Congress, “a phony” bill of 
goods. There are two great myths of busi- 
ness and industry: 

1. The myth that free enterprise and com- 
petitive industry are the prevailing patterns 
in the midhalf of the twentieth century. 

The stark fact is monopoly, ever increas- 
ing, stifling individual initiative, stifling 
competition, and finally controlling prices, 
wages, volume of output, and profits. 

2. The second myth is that business and 
industry have, unaided, created the prosper- 
ity and wealth of America. 

The facts are that the gift of the vast 
natural resources, the gift of monopolistic 
franchises and patents, the aid of high pro- 
tective tariffs, the expenditure of vast pub- 
lic funds on public works, and above all, the 
basic research and discoveries of pure scien- 
tists have done more to build America than 
all the individual initiative and enterprise 
of business. 


Labor’s contribution 


One hesitates “to blow his own horn.” Yet 
business and industry have blown their horn 
so long and so loud, it has become like the 
fatal tune of the Pied Piper who led unsus- 
pecting children to their doom. 

Labor has cut down our forests. It has 
sawed the trees into lumber, built our homes, 
our factories, our railways, our highways. 
Labor has delved into the bowels of the earth, 
mined our coal, extracted our minerals. 

Labor has fabricated with its brain and 
hands, locomotives, cars, rails. It has made 
the clothes we wear. It has planted our crops 
and harvested them. It has processed our 
food. 

Labor, too, has run our railways, our trucks, 
transporting our wealth across the continent. 
It has loaded our wealth onto ships and sailed 
the Seven Seas. 

Humble—behind the counters of our stores, 
labor has sold us the wares of industry. 
Humble—in the banks, and in industry, labor 
has kept the books of industry meticulously— 
accurately. 

Labor is the rank and file. Its deeds have 
been indeed deeds of heroism, of loyalty, of 
devotion to arduous and hazardous tasks—all 
those tasks a snobbish society calls menial. 

Why? Because America held before the 
workers of America the great goal of equal- 
ity—equality of opportunity, equality in the 
sharing of the wealth, which labor created in 
so great measure. 


Yet a great economist, Lord Maynard 


Keynes, financial adviser to the British Gov- 
ernment, said 20 years ago: 

“The principle of accumulation based on 
inequality was a vital part of the prewar 
order of society.” 

Lord Keynes also said: 
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“The forces of the nineteenth century have 
run their course and are exhausted. The 
economic motives and ideals of that genera- 
tion no longer satisfy us; we must find a new 
Way and must suffer again the malaise, and 
finally the pangs, of a new industrial 
faith.” ™ 





CONCLUSION 


We opened this statement with the fol- 
lowing quotation: “A great commonwealth 
cannot be successfully governed by men 
with closed minds.” 

The evidence before the jury of the Ameri- 
can people is overwhelming that large sectors 
of -usiness, industry, and finance have closed 
their minds with respect to the nature and 
character of present world economy; have 
closed minds with respect to the catastrophe 
of World War I, a world-wide depression 
which followed that catastrophe, and the 
catastrophe of World War II. This sector of 
business, industry, and finance refuses to see 
the close connection between these destruc- 
tive forces to civilization, and political econ- 
omy and social science. Long in contro! of 
the destiny of both the national economy and 
the machinery of government, -big business 
in capitalistic democracies, not only seeks to 
perpetuate its control but also resists any 
change in a world which is undergoing the 
mest rapid changes in the history of man- 
kind. 

The question which confronts the Ameri- 
can Congress, the elected representatives of 
the people, is whether Congress is to support 
this “blindfold” policy of business, industry, 
and finance, or whether Congress is going to 
assume leadership on behalf of the consum- 
ers of America and on behalf of human wel- 
fare. 

What is needed most today is constructive 
imagination and bold experiments in the field 
of political, economic, and social affairs. Pol- 
itics needs to take a leaf from the book of 
science. Every leading scientist in the world 
is calling upon the people and their repre- 
sentatives to realize that the discovery of the 
secrets of atomic energy can on one hand de- 
stroy civilization, and on the other, raise the 
level of human welfare to peaks undreamed of 
in the preatomic age. The people of the 
earth, however, did not need to wait for the 
discovery of atomic energy to recognize that 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century con- 
cepts and traditions were long ago shattered 
by one scientific discovery after another as 
the industrial revolution grew and expanded 
through unlocking by scientific research of 
the marvelous secrets and the hidden wealth 
of this planet. 


ENOUGH AND TO SPARE 


We have before us a little book entitled 
“Enough and to Spare.” The author, Kirtley 
F. Mather, is professor of geology in Harvard 
University. Reviewing carefully the resources 
of our earth, Professor Mather states: “Moth- 
er Earth can nourish every man in freedom.” 
There is enough and to spare for the 2,000,- 
000,000 inhabitants of the earth. How at- 
tain it? By scientific and social planning, 
says Professor Mather. Let us look at society 
through the eyes of this eminent geologist: * 

“All the world is in flux. Mankind is on 
the march. From the fiery forge and ringing 
anvil of history a new way of life is emerg- 
ing. Change is most certainly king. But 
the nature of the change, the character of 
the new way of life, the goal toward which 
we march, the heaven to which the world 
tides flow are hidden in the mists of the un- 
certain future. 


11Lord Maynard Keynes, the Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, pp. 19 and 238. 

2 Enough and to Spare, by Kirtley F. Math- 
er, pp. 1, 8. 9, 10. 
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“In that future there is only one certainty: 
the nature of the new world will be de- 
termined by the ideas and ideals that govern 
the affairs of men. It is still true that ideas 
are tools and weapons, that ideals are im- 
plements and armor. Man persistently re- 
fuses to live by bread alone. 

“Attention has frequently been directed by 
students of evolution to the fact that mu- 
tual aid and intelligent cooperation were in- 
creasingly stressed by successive members of 
the mammalian line leading at last to the 
modern human species. For millions of 
years our ancestors were in immediate com- 
petition for survival with saber-toothed 
tigers and other rapacious beasts of field, 
forest, and jungle. Victory was won not be- 
cause of stronger muscles, sharper claws, 
more powerful talons, or greater bulk, but by 
virtue of the skillful use of sticks, stones, and 
fires; of clever planning for offense and de- 
fense; of superior organization of individuals 
into a social group; of thoroughgoing ac- 
ceptance by each individual of his share of 
responsibility for the welfare of his fellows. 
The habit of cooperation, the capacity for 
sharing, the ability to think, and the at- 
tribute of ingenuity contributed greatly to 
their fitness for survival and were firmly es- 
tablished in the very fiber of our ancestral 
lineage. 

“In accordance with the Darwinian prin- 
ciple of ‘the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence’ men would do well, if 
they wish to remain long in the land of the 
living, to develop to an even higher degree 
those characteristics and abilities that have 
had such great survival value for their kind 
in the past. The next steps in the progres- 
sive evolution of mankind will be marked 
by improvements in the human spirit rather 
than by changes in human anatomy, by in- 
crease in social consciousness of individuals 
rather than by greater emphasis upon per- 
sonal or group selfishness, by application of 
intelligence to the problem of wiser utiliza- 
tion of the resources of the earth rather than 
by its application to the science of war. Only 
thus will the human species demonstrate its 
fitness to survive in the sort of world which 
we are discovering our world to be. As far as 
individual members of the human species are 
concerned, rapidly accumulating evidence in- 
dicates that the ability to persuade will have 
far greater survival value in the next few 
decades than the ability to coerce. 

“* * * The way is now opened for 
more widespread abandonment of the seif- 
centered individualism of the past and a new 
venture of reliance upon the social con- 
sciousness that has all too frequently lain 
dormant in our heritage. The summons to 
a iife of kindly cooperation rather than of 
cutthroat competition comes not only as a 
call to greatness, a challenge to the noble 
elements in human nature; it is even more a 
demand of the intellect, a consequence of 
intelligence.‘ The scientific study of man as 
an inhabitant of the earth makes it abso- 
lutely clear that the virtues extolled by the 
prophetic voices of religion are in complete 
harmony with the best interests of individ- 
uals and nations. Enlightened self-interest 
is a far cry from selfishness; when fully com- 
prehended, it demands the entertainment of 
the cooperative life of universal brother- 
hood.” 

Some 125 years ago, a French philosopher 
wrote the following words: 

“Shall we attain, as some prophets, per- 
haps as vain as their predecessors, assure us, 
a social transformation more complete and 
more profound than our fathers foresaw and 
desired, or than we ourselves are able to 
foresee? Or are we about to enter on inter- 
mittent anarchy—that chronic and incur- 
able malady well known to ancient peoples?” 


37 Souvenirs de Alexis de Tocqueville. 
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The National Grange Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the great 
farm organizations are very helpful to 
our Government and the Congress by 
preparing and presenting the Congress 
with their recommendations for a legis- 
lative program prepared as a result of 
their investigations and in light of actual 
experience gained in the Nation’s great- 
est basic industry—agriculture. In sub- 
mitting the National Grange proposed 
legislative program for printing in the 
ReEcorD I regret to find that the recom- 
mendation for a sound-money system 
and an honest dollar made in previous 
Grange platforms has apparently been 
overlooked—a plank that every Granger 
should support. 


NATIONAL GRANGE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Agriculture demands: Sound money. Ag- 
riculture demands a monetary system provid- 
ing an honest dollar, one just to debtor and 
creditor alike, with constant purchasing 
power, preventing uncontrolled inflation or 
the disastrous effects of deflation. (Plat- 
form, National Grange.) 


GENERAL POLICY 


American agriculture is entering a critical 
period of readjustment that goes far beyond 
a transition from war to peace. The chang- 
ing pattern of production, distribution, and 
consumption makes that readjustment both 
necessary and difficult. 

The fact that America and her allies 
emerged victorious over powerful enemies 
which had for many years been preparing for 
world conquest is due in no small measure 
to the ability of American farmers to make 
great readjustments speedily. 

The production record of American farm- 
ers in_war is a vindication of the democratic, 
private enterprise system which is the foun- 
dation of American agriculture. Problems of 
the moment must not cause us to forget that. 

Peacetime readjustments present problems 
no less difficult than war. The fundamental 
principles which made America great are 
challenged from within by the proponents of 
ideologies which unsuccessfully sought to 
subjugate us from without. 

The American farm affords the greatest 
single bastion from which to defend the prin- 
ciple that the people are the masters of their 
government, not the servants. A sound, 
self-supporting, prosperous, and wunregi- 
mented agriculture is essential to the na- 
tional welfare and the preservation of the 
American way of life. 

To that proposition the National Grange 
dedicates its full energies and pledges un- 
swerving loyalty. As long as American ag- 
riculture remains free this Nation never will 
be fettered by foreign isms. We have a duty 
to defend that freedom against all threats, 
whether from within or without our borders, 


LEGISLATIVE AIMS 


The legislative program of the National 
Grange is dedicated to the principles of jus- 
tice to all and special privileges to none. 
Those guiding principles are succinctly ex- 
pressed in the 10-point program unanimous- 
ly adopted at the seventy-ninth annual ses- 
sion of the National Grange in Kansas City 
in November 1945. 

The National Grange believes that a sound 
farm program is essential to the stability 





and prosperity of American agriculture anq 
the Nation as a whole, and offers the fo). 
lowing basic principles: 

1. Conservation of our basic natura) 
wealth of soil and timber must be promoteq 
through sound soil Duilding, water conser. 
vation, and fire-prevention programs. 

2. Farmers’ equitable share of the nationa! 
income must be secured through a modern- 
ized parity and obtained through fair mar- 
ket prices rather than subsidie-. Support 
prices may be justified where necessary to 
assure cost of production. 

3. We shall continue, as in the past, to 
encourage -both marketing and purchasing 
cooperative farm organizations as the first 
reliance for adjusting and stabilizing mar- 
ketings. 

4. We propose creation of a Surplus Com- 
medity Commission by Congress to be pro- 
vided with a stock of remedies for emergency 
actions in meeting the occasional surpluses 
inevitable in an economy of balanced abun- 
dance. 

5. We urge extension of the Marketing 
Agreements Act to include producers of com- 
modities which can use it to an advantage 
in assuring consumers adequate supplies at 
reasonable prices. 

6. We favor use of marketing quotas, when 
approved by two-thirds of the growers vot- 
ing in a referendum, for preventing sur- 
pluses from creating market gluts; sup- 
ported by a two-price system domestically 
for diverting excessive supplies to inferior 
uses. 

7. We also favor use of the two-price sys- 
tem for exports, to be acc.1.panied by in- 
ternational commodity agreement. assuring 
American farmers a fair share of world mar- 
kets at stable prices. 

8. We favor Federal and State guidance 
and assistance in the development of sound, 
long-range readjustment programs for prob- 
lem areas. 

9. We favor establishment of a Federal 
Office of Nutrition to cooperate with State, 
local, and private agencies in promoting im- 
proved diets through rescarch and educa- 
tion. 

10. We favor research in the sciences of 
production and processing; for discovery of 
new and expanded uses of farm products; 
and for improving marketing and distribu- 
tion. 

WORLD PEACE 


The maintenance of world peace on the 
basis of justice and equity for all is a para- 
mount objective. The atom bomb makes the 
only probably alternative the destruction of 
our civilization. We support the objectives 
of the United Nations Organization. The 
fraternity of nations to encourage under- 
standing and coopera*ion is essential to the 
preservation of peace. 


WORLD FARM ORGANIZATION 

A free, prosperous, and self-sustaining ag- 
riculture is the foundation of national and 
world security. Its ability to produce and 
distribute its products will contribute mate- 
rially to lasting peace. 

The National Grange approves the forma- 
tion of an international farm organization 
composed of representatives of general na- 
tional farm organizations of the various na- 
tions of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The National Grange advocates formula- 
tion of a program which would achieve a 
greater stability of income from farming. 
It believes that this cannot be achieved with- 
out a reasonable flow of goods between 
nations, 

This can best be attained through some 
form of a two-price system. The Grange 
further believes that, in respect to major 
world commodities, such a two-price, or mul- 
tiprice, system cannot work successfully 


unless a sound foundation of stability in the 








arid markets is achieved. We, therefore, 
‘qorse the general idea of international 
mmodity agreements in which the Unjted 
; would secure a fair share of the 
iable international markets at interna- 
: agreed upon stable world prices. 
“The Grange does not favor the dumping 
cul on world markets in such a 
manner as to create chaotic price fiuc- 
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PARITY FOR ALL 
The Grange believes hat the material well- 





peinz of farmers and all other major groups 
r lely on the relative value of gocds 
produced and services rendered. 

We believe the so-called farm problem is 
a result of the failure of agricultural values 
to remain in proper balance with the value 
of goods and services of other groups. 


Therefore, the paramount solution of the 
problem will not be found in restricted 

tput from our farms but in the establish- 
ment of a program of equitable and equal- 
ized values of goods and services prcduced 
and rendered by all groups in our national 
economy. 

The present parity formula is inadequate 
and obsolete in that it does not include a 
important element in farm costs— 
labor—and that it is not kept up to date 
by recognizing changes in both the diet and 
living demands of our population. 

We reaffirm our belief that development 
of a sound parity principle must be brought 
about by a recognition of several important 
factors, not by great emphasis on any one. 
We recommend consideration of the follow- 
ing factors: 

1. Recognition of farm-labor costs. 

2. A method of keeping the formula con- 
stantly current or modern by adjusting the 
base-period prices to reflect the commodity 
relationship prevailing during the latest 5- 
or 10-year period. 

3. The relative ability of income from both 
investment and labor of agriculture as com- 
pared with that from other industries ard 
labor to purchase both the necessities and 
luxuries that contribute to the high stand- 
ards of American living. 

4. Full recognition that parity supports 
must not be used to sustain uneconomical 
and obsolete production. 

5. Special emphasis upon faith in our own 
ability to solve the problem and a minimiz- 
ing of the expectations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to subsidize us. 

THE DANGER OF SUBSIDIES 


No more real or serious threat to a free 
agriculture has risen in the history of our 
country than Federal subsidies. Un-Ameri- 
can forces already are tightening their grip 
on farmers’ throats through vicious subsidies. 

Ihe Grange consistently and from the very 
first proposal of subsidies as a means of per- 
mitting farmers a fair market price has 
warned that farmers, once in the strangling 
embrace of subsidy forces, may never be able 
to extricate themselves. 

Through all history, when any government 
undertook the task of feeding its citizens at 
public expense, the citizens have insisted on 
more subsidies, instead of fewer subsidies, 

they became accustomed to the idea that 
it was the obligation of the government to 
Support the individual. 

A government which denies farmers a rea- 
sonable market price for the products of their 

d and labor in times when national in- 
come and prosperity are at record heights is 
Cpen to the accusation that it seeks to ex- 
iolt One segment of the population for the 
benefit of others. 

If consumer groups are unwilling to pay 
their,food bill when their incomes are at rec- 
ord heights, is there any reason to believe 
they will ever be willing to do so? 

The Grange reaffirms and emphasizes its 
demand that subsidies be removed before 
they totally destroy the independence and 
self-reliance of American agriculture. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


PRICE CONTROLS 


The Grange has and continues to support 
all sound efforts to stabilize prices and pre- 
vent inflation. We believe, however, that 
controls which hold prices below cost of pro- 
duction promote black markets and create 
inflation. 

Ample production is the best preventative 
of inflation. No man-made law can repeal 
the law of supply and demand, so long as 
competition is kept tree of uneconomic re- 
straints. Price controls which prevent a free 
exchange of gocds and services strangle pro- 
duction and destroy private enterprise. 


FARM CREDIT 


The Grange reaffirms its position in favor 
of a cooperative credit system based on sound 
business principles under the ownership and 
control of farmer borrowers. Federal super- 
vision is necessary to assure that provisions 
of the law and the purposes of the Congress 
are complied with. All responsibilities for 
operation should be vested in the board of 
directors of the cooperative institutions in 
the field. 

In the development of a sound, long-range 
farm-credit structure steps should be taken 
to establish the Farm Credit Administration 
as an independent agency under a bipartisan 
board. The board should be a policy-making 
board only, employing administrators of the 
various types of credit, including long-term 
and short-term credit on a cooperative basis 
and emergency and rehabilitation credit on 
a direct-loan basis. 

We emphasize the importance of bringing 
the cooperative credit agencies under a bi- 
partisan policy-making bcard immediately 
and believe that there is definite advantage 
in coordinating the whole rural credit field. 
However, we reccgnize that it may be a prac- 
tical approach to the problem to place the 
cooperative agencies under such a board as a 
first step, later including the direct agencies 
if-conditiors justify. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


We heartily approve of the efforts of the 
Government to promote improved rural elec- 
trification through the Rural Electrification 
Administration. As material and manpower 
become available, we urge that construction 
be made on a complete area-coverage basis. 

We believe that the REA projects should 
be self-supporting; that rates should be es- 
tablished on a self-liquidating business; and 
that the members actively assume the re- 
sponsibilities of directing the policies and 
the management. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


We favor the completion of the St. Law- 
rence seaway for power and navigation pur- 
poses as soon as labor and materials become 
available for this work. 


SIX-DAY MARKET WEEK 


Because large eastern terminal markets 
handling perishable foods have abandoned 
their long-established 6-day week and adopt- 
ed a 5-day program instead, farmers have 
been injured through loss of produce. We 
believe that the practices of the labor unions 
and the commission-house operators in re- 
stricting marketings to a 5-day week is un- 
fair and uneconomic. 

The National Grange supports legislation 
which will curb activities of unions in inter- 
fering with normal and essential food-mar- 
keting services. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 


Our most valuable natural resource is our 
soil, and the wastage of our soil resources 
constitutes our greatest economic loss. If 
we are properly concerned about the welfare 
of generations to come, soil conservation may 
rightfully be termed our greatest national 
problem. There are three major approaches 
to the soil-conservation problem: (1) cul- 
tural practices, including crop rotation; (2) 
maintenance of mineral content; (3) pro- 
tection from erosion. 
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STRIKES 
The existing unrest on the industrial front 


‘and the growing prevalence of strikes is a 


matter of grave concern to every thinking 
American. Group selfishness and greed for 
power should be held in abeyance and sub- 
ordinated to the general welfare. We be- 
lieve that Congress, with the support of all 
national groups, should enact legislation 
which requires that both labor and manage- 
ment place the public welfare above the 
selfish demands for power and preferential 
treatment. 
RURAL HOUSING 

The Grange supports the movement for 
better housing conditions in rural America 

The Federal Government, through coopera- 
tion with State local agencies, should 
provide technical assistance and sound credit 
* suitable housing 


and 


Gia 


facilities. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
We favor continued appropriations to the 
Department of Agriculture and the State ex- 
periment stations to develop new crors to 
fill existing needs and expand uses for farm 
products 
The Grange believes that agricultural re- 
search offers one of the best methods of 
improving American standards of living 
through greater utilization of farm products. 
TAXATION 


Taxes, spending, and debts cannot be con- 
sidered separately. Our fiscal policy must 
be based on sound economics, because it will 
influence the lives of every American for 
many years to come. A sound fiscal policy 
should inciude: 

1. Federal expenditu 
curtailed. 

2. Federal tax income must be sufficient 
to meet current exvenditures and steadily 
reduce the public debt. 

3. Taxes must he more direct, in order that 
citizens may reali who pays for Gove 
ment spending. Tax rates must leave suf 
ficient corporate and individual income after 
taxes to provide an incentive to invest sav- 
ings in enterprises which provide a high 
level of employment. 

5. ‘che taxing agencies of the vari 
of the Government should be consolidated 
as far as practicable. 

6. Double taxation of the same income by 
any texing rnit should be eliminated 

7. Tax rates should be ficxible to permit 
more rapid reduction of the national debt 
when production and employment are high 


} 
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POLICIES 


res must be severely 
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THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 

The dairy industry of the Nation has in 
recent years encountered many 
culties, besides being subjected to severe 
losses in many instances. The overwhelmi: 
majority of dairymen would prefer to receive 
a compensatory price for product 


serious diffi- 





the market place, rather than to have price 
ceilings fixed at levels below the cost of 
production, necessitating the payment of 
Government subsidies which do not benefit 





ucts, but which 
nsumers. 


the producers of dairy pred 

are for the benefit of c 
THE COTTON INDUSTRY 

In view of the important part which cot- 

ton plays in the economic structure of the 


Nation, the Grange recommends that: 
(a) The Department of Agriculture and 
other Government agencies assemble at once 


and disseminate all the information with 
references to synthetic fibers competing with 
cotton, paying particular attention to an 
artificial advantages that synthetic products 


such as cheap wood pulp and other 
materials may now have 

(b) Proper steps should be taken to re- 
move artificial advantages which substitutes 


now have in competing with cotton. 

(c) A research program be launched de- 
signed to make available to farmers infor- 
mation on all phases of cotton production, 
distribution, and use. 
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(d) Any trade barriers that may now ex- 
ist be eliminated. 

(e) Consumption be expanded by making 
cotton in all desirable forms readily avail- 
able to the public, and by reducing to a min- 
imum the costs of production, ginning, man- 
ufacturing, marketing, and distribution. 

(f) Machinery be provided to sell cotton 
and cotton goods in foreign markets at com- 
petitive world prices by the use of a two- 
price system, 

(g) Adequate preparations be made for 
the operation of these programs by means 
of the necessary support of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Grange takes the position that each 
type of transportation should be allowed to 
develop and operate without any undue re- 
strictions or handicaps imposed by the Gov- 
ernment under the fallacious idea of equal- 
izing competitive conditions. The carriers 
should not be allowed to charge higher rates 
than are necessary to produce compensatory 
returns. 

We favor a continuance of the program 
under which our Federal-aid highway system 
has been developed. Undue emphasis should 
not be placed upon the construction of super- 
highways connecting the leading cities of the 
country until substantial progress has been 
made in the improvement of farm-to-market 
roads and rural mail roads. 

Any special tax for highway improvement 
should be conserved for that purpose alone. 


No diversion of such funds should be allowed. ' 


We urge the Federal Government to with- 
draw completely from the field of automo- 
tive taxation, leaving the State as the sole 
taxing agency. 

The heavy volume of wartime traffic car- 
ried on our inland waterways, relieving the 
congestion on the railroads, more than justi- 
fies the money expended in their develop- 
ment. 

We recognize the vital and important role 
that air transportation will play in the post- 
war era, both in the domestic field and on 
an international scale. Every effort should be 
made to maintain our present position of 
leadership in this form of transportation. 


FARM TENANCY 


The Grange is heartily in favor of the tak- 
ing of proper steps to enable farm laborers, 
tenants, and share-croppers to become farm 
owners. In dealing with this question, every 
effort should be made to correct conditions 
which in the past have resulted in reducing 
many thousands of former farm owners to 
the tenant class. 


FARMS FOR VETERANS 


We heartily approve of the idea that re- 
turning veterans who desire to engage in 
agricultural pursuits, and who appear to pos- 
sess the necessary qualifications, should be 
assisted under proper conditions in getting 
established on farms. 

Safeguards should be provided to protect 
veterans with no experience in farming from 
being made the victims of unwise invest- 
ments. 

CROP INSURANCE 


Crop insurance must be considered as a 
necessary part of a well-rounded program to 
promote agricultural stabilization, and to 
protect farmers against the hazards of the 
weather and other conditions beyond their 
control. We, therefore, approve this type of 
insurance under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, with such safeguards as are necessary 
to protect the public interest. 


CONSERVATION AND FORESTRY 


To insure an adequate supply of forest 
products, and to provide for flood control, 
soil conservation, and the protection of wild- 
life, besides improving recreational facilities, 
the National Grange recommends: 

(a) Aid to forest land owners in such mat- 
ters as protection against insect pests, fire, 
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and diseases; technical advice in the produc- 
tion and marketing of forest products; suit- 
able credit provisions; equitable taxation; 
research, and the completion of the forest 
survey of the United States at the earliest 
practicable date. More attention should be 
given to farm woodlands and other small 
forest holdings, which in the aggregate com- 
prise about one-half of all our timber land, 
or nearly two-thirds of that which is pri- 
vately owned. 

(b) Speeding up acquisition and additions 
to the national forests of forest and sub- 
marginal land unsuited to private owner- 
ship. This should be done under conditions 
that will be fair to the land owners, the 
States, and the local governmental units. 

(c) Adequate Federal reimbursements to 
counties in lieu of taxes during readjustment 
of the tax program. 

(d) Continue and expand the present mul- 
tiple-use program for national and other 
public forests, including sustained-yield 
management of forest, range, and wildlife 
resources, watershed protection, and recrea- 
tional use. 

(e) Extension program of tree planting 
and reforestation as soon as manpower is 
available. 

(f) Retain the Forest Service in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and consolidate 
thereunder all Federal forest activities. The 
administration of the Taylor Grazing Act 
should be transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

IMMIGRATION 


The National Grange reaffirms its adher- 
ence to the existing immigration laws and 
urges their extension to include all members 
or former members of the Nazi, Fascist, 
Black Dragon Societies, or other groups or 
organizations whose concept of government 
is in conflict with our democratic form of 
government. 


PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION 


The National Grange urges that our full 
energies be devoted to the establishment of 
international cooperation for the preserva- 
tion of peace. It opposes adoptions of com- 
pulsory military training as a national policy 
during peacetime and favors instead a sys- 
tem of federally supported programs under 
State and local supervision for promoting 
physical fitness and scientific study in 
schools as a means of preparing young men 
to fill their obligation to the Nation in peace 
as well as war. 

The Grange believes that Congress should 
(1) determine the size of the military force 
necessary to maintain an adequate defense, 
with a practical means for reviewal at least 
biannually; (2) provide compensation and 
training conditions sufficient to assure ade- 
quate voluntary enlistment, and (3) reject 
any measure providing for peacetime con- 
scription. 

HEALTH 


It is essential to the whole Nation that 
rural people share fully in the benefits of 
medical science regardless of their economic 
status, race, or geographical location. The 
National Grange recommends: 

1. That because of the uneven and unpre- 
dictable cost of illness, it is of prime impor- 
tance that rural people should spread the 
risks and share the costs of sickness by de- 
veloping a comprehensive form of prepay- 
ment plans for hospital bills and health 
insurance. 

2. That since many rural families and 
rural areas are too poor to support doctors 
and hospital services even with any form 
of health insurance, public or private funds 
be combined with insurance funds to equal- 
ize the ability of these families and these 
areas to secure and maintain needed health 
services. 

3. That the people and doctors in every 
rural area should have access to modern diag- 
nostic facilities and a hospital of good stand- 
ing. 





4. That since many rural areas cannot pro- 
vide these facilities and services through 
their own efforts alone, State and Federa] 
funds be made available for the construction 
of new hospitals and the improvement of 
some existing hospitals serving rural areas 
but with the management of these institu. 
tions remaining in the hands of local people. 

5. That public-health services with fully 
trained personnel be established in every 
rural section to improve sanitation, prevent 
and control disease, and promote good health. 
Health and welfare services for the protection 
of children in rural areas should be greatly 
expanded. 

6. Rural people should organize locally to 
study their health needs, and to make ang 
carry out plans with the needed expert sdq- 
vice from their physicians, their farm or- 
ganizations, and from agencies of their State 
and National Governments. 


EDUCATION 


The National Grange has consistently op- 
posed Federal control of education. The task 
of assuring equality ‘of educational oppor- 
tunity, in providing for current expenses of 
schools and in providing school buildings and 
equipment is first the responsibility of the 
various States. 

The Grange believes those States whose 
financial resources are not sufficient to en- 
able them to discharge the responsibility of 
providing equality of educational opportu- 
nity for all children should receive financial 
assistance from Federal funds on the basis 
of need; and that such Federal funds should 
be made available under a plan to be written 
into a Federal law, with at least a token 
contribution of finances by State or local 
units of government, so that no Federal con- 
trol of education will result. 


CURBING BUREAUCRACY 


The phenomenal growth of our Federal 
bureaucracy constitutes a menace to our dual 
system of government and the liberties of the 
people. A return to our constitutional form 
of government is imperative if the people are 
to be protected in exercising the rights upon 
which this Republic was founded. Emer- 
gency powers delegated by Congress to the 
Executive should be exercised in aecordance 
with the intent and purposes of the grant. 
These emergency powers should be self- 
terminating and should be revokable by a 
majority vote of Congress. 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


The Grange favors a fair and impartial in- 
vestigation by-Congress of the entire radio 
set-up to pave the way for any congressional 
action that may be necessary to prevent un- 
warranted restrictions of free speech, whether 
imposed by Federal regulations or through 
the conduct of publicly or privately owned 
radio stations. With more than 70 percent 
of the farm homes of the Nation dependent 
upon service irom “clear channel” radio sta- 
tions, we urge that nothing be done to curtail 
this service in order to grant further conces- 
sions to large cities, which are already well 
supplied. 





Dewey Does It Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN'SATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, in bright 
and shining contrast to the confusion, 
vacillation, and downright contradiction 
in the policies and leadership of the 
present Democratic administration in 
Washington, is the splendid record of 















accomplishment of the New York State 
Republican-controlled legislature, under 
the sound, courageous, and progressive 
jeadership of Governor Dewey. 

I wish to spread upon the RECORD a 
Republican news letter, which sum- 
marizes those accomplishments, in order 
that all may read, ponder, and compare: 

Go FortH AND TELL THE STosy 

Republicans, you have a great story to 
tell, A story which you can relate to un- 
believers With pride in your party. A story 
which needs no skill in narration. A story 
which tells itself. A story. the story of the 
one-hundred and sixty-ninth legislative ses- 
sion of the State of New York. And this 
creat story is highlighted by the fact that 
Republican solidarity on Capitol Hill never 
wavered in the face of Democratic attack, 
subterfuge, consistent deception, and per- 
petual kidnapping and slaughter of the truth. 
Not once, mind you, in the 11 weeks of the 
legislative session, did the Republican ma- 
jority in both houses halt for a single mo- 
ment its two-fisted efforts to pass Governor 
Dewey's historic program, and to amplify 
this program by passage of varied legislation 
needed in the public interest. And the sol- 
idarity displayed by Republican members of 
senate and assembly was a tribute to the 
State leadership of Governor Dewey, and the 
skill, sincerity, and drive of Speaker Oswald 
D. Heck and Senator Benjamin F. Feinberg, 
president pro tempore of the senate. 

And so it is—that having read in the press 
of the accomplishments of the one hundred 
and sixty-ninth session of the legislature— 
after having heard much of its achievements 
on the radio, and having refreshed your 
memory from the necessarily brief text of 
this news letter, go forth and tell the story, 
the Republican story, to all who will listen, 
or, if they don’t want to listen, make them 
listen, Take off, therefore, on your mission, 
an effective “bombing run” of political and 
governmental education over enemy lines, 
to the end that Republican government, 
good government, may be continued in this 
State for many years to come. 


LEGISLATURE ADJOURNED AT 2°30 A. M., MARCH 27 


The one hundred and sixty-ninth session 
of the State legislature convened on January 
9 last. Final adjournment came at 2:30 a. 
m., Wednesday, March 27, when the assembly 
finished its business, the senate having con- 
cluded some 90 minutes earlier. Members 
were tired, grey, hoarse. And adjournment 
in both houses came on the same sustained 
note of acrimonious debate initially launched 
by the Democrats immediately after Gover- 
nor Dewey delivered his now famed message 
in early January. But, the perpetual cross- 
fire tactics of the Democrats gained them 
nothing. They were no King Canutes. They 
could not tell nor force the tides of Dewey 
progress to recede Instead of scoring tell- 
ing blows, blows hopefully sired for the fall 
campaign, they set a record for invective that 
drew editorial scoldings from the press, and 
derisive jeers from radio commentators. 
The Democrats could not, with words, blanket 
the deeds of the Republican-controlled legis- 
lature which enthusiastically passed 98 per- 
cent of the legislative program of Governor 
Dewey. And this year was the 4th year in 
which Governor’s program has been ‘passed 
virtually in its entirety. Significant achieve- 
ments of this sort don’t just happen, with- 
out careful planning. pioneering, forceful- 
ness, and legislative cooperation and com- 
plete helpfulness to an unprecedented de- 
gree. 

Anent the softer side of the closing of the 
legislature, were the heart-warming farewells 
taken of majority leader Irving M. Ives, who 
retires from the assembly after 17 years’ 
Service; presentation of testimonials to mi- 
nority leader Irwin Steingut upon comple- 
tion of 25 years’ service, and advance con- 
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gratulations to Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley upon 
his impending seventieth birthday, May 30. 


SUPERLIGHTS OF LEGISLATIVE HIGHLIGHTS 


Highlights of the just concluded legisla- 
tive session are so numerous as to make ob- 
jective “firsts” difficult. However, to one 
writer, at least, the action of Governor Dewey 
and the GOP legislature in reducing taxes 
in the State by $122,000,000, and, at the same 
time, inaugurating a billion dollar postwar 
reconstruction program must, of necessity, 
rank high with administrative miracles both 
in this State and in the Nation. The tech- 
nique, the saving and the vision, all con- 
stituted something the New Deal never 
learned how to do in 12 long years; it’s 
something the Truman regime hasn't learned 
how to do—and never will learn. However, 
perhaps it is that a Presidential smile can 
cover a lot of administrative fumbling. 

Remember, Governor Dewey slashed State 
income taxes 50 percent, and you'll enjoy 
that much needed benefit when you file your 
State income tax return on or before April 
15 next. Similarly, business has been aided 
tremendously by the current reduction (an- 
other Dewey benefit) of 1'4 percent in the 
emergency franchise tax, and by the reduc- 
tion of from 4 to 3 pergent in the unin- 
corporated small business tax. 

Close on the heels of the foregoing, was 
the vast work and fiscal genius embodied in 
the Moore Commission’s plan extending 
greatly increased State aid to municipalities 
in the State. Evolved, among other things 
in this work, was the highly praised per 
capita formula—the formula which removes 
the guess work from State aid. Former Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia of New York City, and the 
greater city’s present mayor, William 
O’Dwyer, both praised the Moore plan at 
length, the latter in writing. 

In any event it is restated that the Moore 
State-aid plan will give to the municipalities 
a total of $306,974,000, or 57 percent of next 
year’s eStimated State revenues, reserving 
only $251,601,000 for operation of State gov- 
ernment. And of the $306,974,000 allotted in 
State aid, New York City will receive a guar- 
anteed $51,825,938 on the per-capita formula, 
In addition, the press has estimated New 
York City will receive another $100,000,000 in 
various State aids, such as Friedsam for- 
mula, State assumption of 80 percent of the 
cost of relief, and the multitudinous addi- 
tional bequests freely given by a Republican 
Governor and legislature, which caused to be 
passed 40 out of 45 O’Dwyer-sponsored New 
York City bills, tax, and otherwise. Yet Dem- 
ocratic legislators roared unceasingly, if in- 
genuously, that “New York is being short- 
changed by the State. The State wears 
minks and sables, while we New Yorkers wear 
rags.” It was very touching, if “corny,” and 
untruthful. 

VETERAN BENEFITS HIGH ON LIST 


Virtually on an equal footing with the two 
great accomplishments already set down 
were the efforts of the Dewey administration 
and the Republican-controlled legislature in 
behalf of veterans of World War II. So ex- 
cellent was the legislation enacted in behalf 
of veterans, and because of the Governor's 
insistence, the all-important subject was 
treated in bipartisan fashion, that Edward 
R. Scheiberling, until recently national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and now 
State legislative chairman of the Legion, said 
in part: “The American Legion is most grat- 
ified with the range and volume of veteran 
legislation passed this year. * * * The 
New York Legislature this year did nobly by 
the veterans. We are grateful.” 

Mr. Scheiberling had every reason for his 
congratulatory statement. Every considera- 
tion and attention Was given the veteran by 
the legislature, the Governor, and by and 
through a bi-partisan committee on veterans’ 
affairs, headed by Senator William F. Condon. 
This committee urged, and the legislature 
concurred, that a constitutional amendment 
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calling for payment to veterans, or their kin, 
if deceased, war bonuses of $50 to $250, de- 
pending upon service. Such payment calls 
for disbursement of $400,000,000. The bonus 
will be available for payment in 1948, if 
passed by the legislature next year and ap- 
proved by referendum of the people in the 
fall of 1947. 

But, that wasn't all by way of recognition 
for the service of veterans: Governor Dewey 
advocated State-wide temporary housing for 
veterans, and put his beliefs into prompt 
action by directing conversion of Army and 
Navy barracks and cantonments throughout 
the State into veterans’ emergency housing. 
Now, this housing will be had in 14 up-State 
communities, with more to come. And the 
Governor urged and the legislature passed 
a@ measure increasing the number of special 
veterans’ scholarships with an annual value 
of $350, from 2,400 to 3,600. There was ap- 
proved, also, a bill giving to vets who lose 
their jobs beczuse of strikes, unemployment 
insurance rights of nonveterans, and there 
Was passed a separate bill making the un- 
employment provisions retroactive to Novem- 
ber 1, 1945. Further, emergency veterans’ 
housing was authorized, costing $35,000,000, 
some of it earmarked for veteran-students 
at colleges and universities of the State. 
There was exempted from taxation, real prop- 
erty purchased by disabled veterans, with 
funds raised by popular subscription, and 
there was cxtended until July 1, 1947. the 
exemption of military pay from the State 
personal income tax. And further, in “hous- 
ing” measures, preference was provided, of 
course, for veterans in low-rent housing 
projects, and Governor Dewey and the legis- 
lature directed that such housing be opened 
to veterans whose incomes are higher than 
the maximum fixed for nonveterans. 

Again, a constitutional amendment was 
instituted to insure to servicemen and their 
families stationed abroad in time of peace, 
the right to vote in all elections. This, too, 
must be ratified again next year, and sub- 
mitted to the people via referendum. Ap- 
proved also was a Dewey-sponsored bill per- 
mitting the parole board to terminate the 
parole of any honorably discharged veteran 
who was subject to parole when inducted. 
Lastly, the State war ballot commission was 
continued for another year, and also ap- 
proved was a bill clarifying the application 
of the veterans’ civil service preference 
amendment to the State constitution. This 
procedure was adopted last year. 

And, most definitely deserving a place in 
these lead bracketed subjects, was the action 
of Governor Dewey and Budget Director John 
Burton in inaugurating the much-simplified 
and precedent-shattering two-part State 
budget of $555,000,000; the creation of reve- 
nue stabilization fund designed to become 
an ever-normal granary of receipts and dis- 
bursements; the allocation of $500,000 for 
expanding the agricultural and training pro- 
gram of veterans in the six agricultural col- 
leges in the State; restudy of the distribution 
of State assistance to schools, including 
$1,750,000 additional in State funds for cen- 
tral school districts, and the Governor’s new 
and large program for public health and in 
the public welfare including plans to wipe 
out tuberculosis in our State in the next 20 
years. And similarly interesting was the 
vision and planning which went into Gover- 
nor Dewey’s proposal for the $202,000.000 
throughway; the late-hour passage of $10,- 
000,000 appropriation for 
elimination. 


grade-crossing 


HOUSING, AGRICULTURE, STATE 
LABOR 
Looking back, now, the wisdom of G¢ 
nor Dewey in salting away a record-breaking 
State surplus, grows more startling with each 
passing day. And remember, it was the 
Democrats and the pressure groups which 
tried to spend this surplus as rapidly as it 
Was accumulated. But, on with the parade 
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of Republican achievements on Capitol Hill 
since January 9 last: 

Governor Dewey and the State legislature 
dealt speedily and efficiently with the ques- 
tion of vitally needed housing in the State. 
There was recommended and approved a 
referendum on question of increasing the 
State’s subsidy to low-rent housing from 
$6,250,000 to ¢9,000,000 a yegr, and, in addi- 
tion to appropriating $35,000,000 for emer- 
gency housing, and making available $80,- 
000,000 for low-rent housing, the legislature 
relaxed restrictions of the multiple-dwelling 
law to stimulate conversion and rehabilita- 
tion of existing one- and two-family houses 
and old-law tenements. 

Agriculture, constantly in the forefront of 
the consciousness of Governor Dewey and the 
Republican legislature, was given consistent 
attention in the lawmaking. There was re- 
newed for another year temporary legisla- 
tion permitting the employment, under cer- 
tain restrictions, of minors and students in 
harvesting. There were special appropria- 
tions for research in plant- and animal-dis- 
ease control, end there was continued for 
another year the commission that is inves- 
tigating egriculture, with the understanding 
it would delve into the price spread between 
farm and consumer milk prices. And the 
State’s appropriation for county and town 
agricultural societies was increased from 
$400,000 to $450,000. 

The cause of State civil-service employees 
Was again the special cause of Governor 
Dewey and the Republican State legislature. 
Accordingly a new increase of from 4 to 10 
percent over the present emergency compen- 
sation was granted State employees, and it 
Was proposed by the Governor that this in- 
crease would be incorporated next year in 
the permanent pay scales of these valued 
employees. These pay increases amounted 
to $20,000,000. 

As to labor, labor generally, bills were ap- 
proved increasing benefits under the Work- 
men's Compensatior Law to a maximum of 
$28 a week, and placing on a permanent basis, 
prior emergency increases in weekly bene- 
fits. The new benefit is $12 a week instead 
of $8. Membership in the State mediation 
board was increased from five to seven, and 
temporary mediators were provided. Ap- 
proved, too, was the coverage under work- 
men’s compensation, and at the option of the 
employer, of domestic servants employed in 
cities of more than 40,000, and there were 
passed bills providing for the licensing of 
barbers, hairdressers, and cosmetologists. 
Enacted into law was the Ostertag bill pro- 
viding for the State’s integrated relief serv- 
ices, one of the most forward-looking ad- 
vances in social welfare in 30 years. 


STATE DEPARTMENTAL REORGANIZATION LOOMS 


High on the agenda of legislative effort, 
were measures calling for the reorganization 
of the health, labor, and mental hygiene 
departments, a continuing process, and the 
enactment of the Governor’s expanded 
mental-hygiene program. The Governor’s 
public-works program was rounded out also 
in budget bills passed early in the session— 
and. in the opinion of Capitol observers, the 
far-flung plans for betterment to the people 
of the State, and the State, demand the 
drafting of Governor Dewey for a second term, 
and his election by a sufficiently large plural- 
ity to command his continued forceful 
pioneering along lines which other States and 
the Nation have found so good that they 
have avidly followed the trail-blazing of New 
York State. 

Of great interest was passage of a law cre- 
ating a temporary State commission of 16 
members, with an appropriation of $100,000, 
to study the need for a State university; 
the establishment of five experimental tech- 
nical institutes for high-school graduates, 
with admission preference for veterans; the 
continuance for another year of the mort- 
gage moratorium law and a provision that 
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deficiency judgments may not be recovered 
in mortgage-property foreclosure actions; re- 
peal of most of the provisions of the War 
Emergency Act and termination of the State 
War Council, but retaining military leaves 
of absence for public officials; a bill to make 
violations of Federal OPA regulations liable 
to State maximum fines of $25 and 5 days 
in jail; a bill to create a world-trade corpora- 
tion to organize a commercial and indus- 
trial fair in New York State like the Leipzig 
fair; the increase in the value of the 3,000 
regents’ scholarships for $100 to $350 a year; 
extension of commercial, business, and store 
rent controls for another year, with provision 
for the exempting of new construction; in- 
creased pay of judges in the court ’of claims 
from $10,000 to $12,000; voted to raise the 
pay of the State comptroller and attorney 
general from $12,000 to $20,000 a year, and 
that of the State commissioner of education 
from $15,000 to $20,000 a year; instituted a 
constitutional amendment for removing and 
retiring judges of court of record, and also 
initiated a constitutional amendment to di- 
vorce Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk Counties 
from the second judicial district, and set 
them up as a new tenth judicial district; 
approved bill permitting motor-vehicle com- 
mission to issue permanent auto license 
plates, renewable from year to year through 
insertion of removable tags, and created a 15- 
member commission to inquire into estab- 
lishment of a permanent State fair at Syra- 
cuse. 


EDUCATION AND CHILD CARE STRESSED—SAFETY 
PLAN 


The vastly important subjects of education 
and child care received much consideration 
from Governor Dewey and the State legisla- 
ture, over and above various items already 
mentioned herein. Bills passed provided for 
the establishment of State-financed technical 
institutions with accommodations for 4,500 
full-time and 9,000 part-time students on an 
experimental basis in New York City, White 
Plains, Buffalo, Utica, and Binghamton. 
Capital costs are estimated at $2,250,000 and 
maintenance and operational outlays at 
$2,000,000 a year. Still another measure 
provided for the continued operation of 
child-care centers established during the 
war under the supervision of -the State 
youth administration. There was fixed by 
legislation, also, a minimum wage of $1,650 
per annum for all teachers except those serv- 
ing in schools with fewer than eight teachers, 
and it was voted to permit New York City 
teachers to hold more than one job for an- 
other year. 

Of great interest to car owners and users 
was the approval of a safety-legislation pro- 
gram, resulting from Governor Dewey's 2-day 
safety conference, including the establish- 
ment of a State division of safety, raising the 
highway speed limit to 50 miles an hour, and 
authorizing the local regulation of pedestrian 
traffic. Far-reaching conservation legislation 
was enacted also. 


NEW YORK CITY TAX LEGISLATION PASSES AT 
LONG LAST 


The closing hours of the session were 
marked by the passage of New York City’s 
tax program, as promulgated by Mayor Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer. This program, from its in- 
ception, was the cause of the bitterest and 
most sustained debate the legislature has 
seen for years. It found Democratic legis- 
lators denouncing the Democratic mayor of 
the city of New York for his written ap- 
proval of the Moore State aid plan, and his 
written requests—-several—for authority to 
impose new taxes upon the people of New 
York City. Persistently and consistently the 
Democrats in Albany tried to pin upon Re- 
publicans responsibility for the tax program 
of their own Democratic mayor in New York 
City. However, when the smoke of battle 
cleared early last Wednesday there had been 
passed, upon Mr. O’Dwyer’s specific requests, 
bills empowering New York City to impose 


. 





new local taxes estimated to raise $79 
and which continued existing emerge 


000,000, 


ncy tax- 
ing powers, both to run for a period of 3 


years. New taxes the city can now levy 
are an additional 1 percent sales tax; a 
5-percent tax on hotel-room charges to 
transients; a 5-percent tax on parimutue} 
betting at Aqueduct, Jamaica, and Belmont, 
with the requirement that the Belmont yielq 
be shared with Nassau County, anda doubling 
of the gross business and similar imposts. 
Authorized the merger of separate bridge ang 
tunnel authorities, and set up a new airport 
authority, which, by agreement with the 
board of estimate, can take over the new 
Idlewild Airport and LaGuardia Airport. This 
latter proposal was a highly controversia] 
measure. In any event, the New York City 
tax program was, and probably will continue 
to be, something for the Democrats to storm 
about for weeks and months, forgetting that 
they themselves, and nobody else, make it 
possible. 

Of much importance, too, was the insur- 
ance and banking legislation passed, and this 
included: Authorization to State regulated 
banks to participate in bill of rights loans 
to returning GI’s. Authorizing State in- 
surance department to require uniform ac- 
counting practices by insurance companies, 
Authorizing insurance companies to invest 
up to 3 percent of their reserves in office and 
commercial buildings to improve investments 
yields, and the setting up of a commission to 
study effect of State regulation of expiration 
in 1948 of Federal moratorium on the en- 
forcement of antitrust laws against in- 
surers. 

L’ENVOI 


There is much more than can be said with 
regard to the legislative session of 1946, much 
more that should be said, and much more 
that will be said between now and next fall. 
And, regret is expressed that there is not 
more space in News Letter to set down in 
greater detail all that has transpired on 
Capitol Hill since January 9 last. But, the 
foregoing should furnish to readers ample 
ammunition for the story you have to tell, 
and will tell, from here in, the great story of 
Republican achievement of 1946. 

And news letter extends its congratula- 
tions and felicitations to Governor Dewey, 
his aides, to Republican legislative leaders, 
and to each and every Republican member of 
the legislature who made possible the mag- 
nificent work done on Capitol Hill these last 
11 weeks. 

So, good-by now, and News Letter herewith 
reverts to its former semimonthly publica- 
tion schedule. 





Urban Real-Estate Prices Skyrocket— 
Increase 100 Percent in Some Areas, 
Survey Shows 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 6 
months now the real-estate lobbyists in 
Washington have been poo-pooing the 
inflationary danger in rising home prices. 

They said that a little inflation was 
good for the country. They said that the 
rise in home prices was not nearly as 
high as I maintained. Now, the facts 
are coming out, and they show a more 
dangerous situation than I myself had 
anticipated. 











Belatedly now, the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards has issued a 
weak warning to its membership not to 
participate in quick-profit transactions; 
but they know and we know a weak plea 
for such action comes far too late to pre- 
vent thousands of our veterans from los- 
ing their savings to the speculators. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
should like to include a news story which 
appeared in the Washington (D. C.) 
Post on March 29. This article tells the 
story that 14 cities have had a price in- 
crease of 50 percent since VJ-day. The 
land on which houses are being built is 
running 73 percent above 1940. Nine 
cities have shown price increases of 100 
percent or more. 

This is the reason that I urge the 
House to hold down speculation in real 
estate. 

Real-estate prices in larger cities have 
skyrocketed anywhere from 25 to 100 per- 
cent within the last 6 years, Housing Ex- 
pediter Wilson Wyatt announced yesterday. 

Inflation in real estate since 1940 is “far 
worse even than had been anticipated,” ac- 
cording to a survey of 84 cities of 100,000 
or more population and 250 smaller cities, 
the national housing chief declared. 


EXPERTS MADE SURVEY 


The survey was conducted by presidents 
of Federal home-loan banks, regional man- 
agers of the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, insuring officers of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and NHA regional ex- 
pediters. 

Since VJ-day alone prices in the larger 
cities have increased from 16 to 18 percent, 
the report stated. 

The survey showed that increases in prices 
of land, both raw acreage and fully prepared 
building lots, are even greater than those on 
homes. 

On Capitol Hill the American Legion yes- 
terday aired charges that real-estate opera- 
tors are bent on “gouging the veteran.” 

Col. John Thomas Taylor, the Legion’s na- 


tional legislative director, asked for ceiling - 


prices on building’ lots and on old as well as 
new homes. 

Taylor told the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Subcommittee considering the Admin- 
istration’s veterans’ emergency housing pro- 
gram that the Legion favored the subsidy 
program asked by Wyatt. 

While the Legion was pleading for speed 
on the veterans’ emergency housing bill, 
President Truman at the White House was 
signing a $250,000,000 bill to provide 100,000 
temporary homes for veterans. 


IS SECOND PROGRAM 


The measure signed by the Chief Executive 
is the second 100,000-unit program. It calls 
for the remodeling of barracks and tempo- 
rary wartime housing. 

The funds are designed to cover also the 
cost of moving temporary housing from war- 
time industrial centers, if no longer needed, 
to college towns with a housing shortage 
because of enrollment of veterans under the 
GI bill of rights. : 

Wyatt's survey showed startling increases 
in the cost of houses which sold for $6,000 
or less in 1940 

Of the larger cities, 9 showed price in- 
creases of 100 percent or more; 23 showed 
increases from 75 to 100 percent; 34 reported 
price increases of 50 to 75 percent, and the 
remaining 18 cities registered jumps of 25 
to 50 percent. 

For homes which sold from $6,000 to $12,000 
in 1940 the larger cities reported price rises 
slightly less than for the lower-priced prop- 
erty, although in some cases, such as New 
York City, the rises are greater. 
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The American Legion insisted that veterans 
must have help in getting houses at reason- 
able prices because their average age is only 
22 or 23 and they cannot pay “fancy prices for 
fancy houses.” 

The NHA survey included 250 smaller cities. 
In addition studies of small communities 
were made on a State-wide and area-wide 
basis. 

Price increases on homes which sold for 
$6,000 or less in 1940 were reported as: 47 
cities, 100 percent or more; 66 cities, 75 to 
100 percent; 102 cities, 50 to 75 percent; 58 
cities, 25 to 50 percent, and a scattered few, 
less than 25-percent increases, 


RATE RISE CONSISTENT 


Homes in the $6,000 to $12,000 class have 
risen in price at about the same percentage 
rate. 

More than half of the smaller cities report 
that since VJ-day prices on property have 
increased 10 to 25 percent, and many cities 
indicate increases of as much as 25 to 50 
percent since September. 

For raw acreage in cities of more than 100,- 
000 population, 20 cities showed a price in- 
crease of 100 percent or more since 1940. 

And in 18 cities price increases of 50 to 100 
percent were reported. Since VJ-day, 14 
cities have had an average price rise of 50 
percent or more. 


RAW LAND PRICES SOAR 


Typical increases for raw land in the larger 
cities since 1940 is about 73 percent, and for 
prepared lots 67 percent. Average increases 
since VJ-day are about 29 and 28 percent, re- 
spectively. 

The survey also covered so-called H-2 
houses, built by private builders in the clos- 
ing months of the war with priority assist- 
ance and under price ceilings of $8,000. More 
than 60 percent of the larger cities reported 
these have already jumped in price from 25 
to 50 percent, while the average increase for 
all reporting cities on these houses is 32 per- 
cent. 





Should England Grant Independence to 
the Trans-Jordan? 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE FOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to the threat to peace currently 
existing in the Near East. We all know 
what is at the root of it—oil. And we all 
know the technique presently in use to 
secure oil—the creation of spurious sov- 
ereignties. The American position on 
this is clear. We recognize that oil is 
one of the fundamentals of modern eco- 
nomic life. We recognize the right of 
all nations to free and untrammeled ac- 
cess to it. But we insist that free access 
must be gotten legally, peacefully, and 
without prejudice to the rights of any 
nation—particularly without prejudice 
to the rights of the small nations which 
find themselves in what seems to be the 
unfortunate position of being involved 
with oil. We do not approve of illegal 
coercion by the larger powers. We espe- 
cially do not approve of efforts by these 
larger powers to split the territories of 
small nations and set up separate sov- 
ereignties subject to their pressure, 
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The Security Council of the United 
Nations has recently been concerned with 
this sort of problem. It has not yet had 
opportunity to consider the particular 
situation I have in mind. I trust that it 
will, and soon. Discussion of the British 
action with respect to Transjordan is far 
from premature. It is, in fact, long over- 
due. I appreciate the position of our re- 
cent allies. I sympathize with them. 
But I respectfully suggest that breaking 
agreements, dismembering countries 
trustingly placed under their protection, 
and consorting with absolutist tyrants 
are not the ways to safeguard their oil 
lines in the Near East. They are not the 
ways to win the friendship and respect 
of peace-loving and freedom-loving 
peoples. They are not at all the right 
beginning to the reign of law and justice 
we are trying to establish in international 
relations. 

I urge that our State Department con- 
sult with the British Foreign Office on 
this matter, that it assure the British 
that the heroic and creative Hebrew 
people, who have.already worked marvels 
of transformation in the deserts of Pales- 
tine, can by their friendship and trust, 
be infinitely better guarantors of western 
principles of peace and freedom in the 
Near East than can illiterate nomadic 
Bedouins. I respectfully suggest that the 
American delegates to the United Nations 
be instructed to investigate this matter 
in the Security Council. 





Another Psychological Shot for a Sick 
Economy 
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HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in this morning’s Washington 
Post appears an article entitled “United 
States Output Highest Ever, Truman 
Says.” In quoting the President directly, 
“production of goods and services for the 
civilian market is higher today than ever 
before in the Nation’s history, in war or 


in peace,” one cannot help but wonder 
how Mr. Truman would analyze his 
statement. Is he referring to automo- 


biles, or production of steel? These were 
almost nil the first quarter of this year. 
Is he referring to wearing apparel, such 
as shirts, overalls, suits, and so forth? 
Could he be referring to the building in- 
dustry, lumber and other building mate- 
rials, which we know have been almost 
nonexistent on the civilian market in 
this country? Surely he was not refer- 
ring to meat. I notice in the same paper 
an account of the scarcity of butter, how 
there is 50 percent less butter being pro- 
duced than in 1941. Of course, this lat- 
ter was not a statement by Mr. Truman 
or any member of his administration. 

In searching for some semblance of 
fact in the statement, it could be that the 
dollar value of all the costume jewelry 
for which people are being charged fabu- 
lous sums, the tremendous quantity of 
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high-price liquor that is being consumed, 
the excess in prices people are forced to 
put up with because of the black mar- 
kets and also the terrifically high wage 
scales, the dollar value of goods and serv- 
ices today is higher than ever before. 
Truly there are three times as many dol- 
lars in existence as a few years back, due 
to our excess issuance of printing-press 
money, but people cannot eat dollars; 
they are only supposed to be tickets to 
the real thing—goods and services. 

I am afraid Mr. Truman’s statement 
is inclined to deceive the public by per- 
mitting the interpretation and reaction 
on the part of the casual reader to be that 
we are experiencing a full flow of quan- 
tity and volume of goods and services, 
whereas actually his statement simply 
means that the dollar price is greater 
than ever before. One can only speculate 
on the motive for Mr. Truman’s state- 
ment. Could it be another psychological 
shot in the arm? 





Mr. Bowles and Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
and include a newspaper article, I wish 
to submit an article by the Associated 
Press entitled “Plan for Building- 
Material Subsidy Hit by Lumber Deal- 
ers” which appeared in the Washington 
Post, of date Sunday, March 31, 1946: 


PLAN FOR BUILDING-MATERIAL SUBSIDY HIT By 
LUMBER DEALERS 


The administration’s plan for building- 
material subsidies was denounced before a 
Senate committee yesterday as a scheme to 
support prefabricated housing to the disad- 
vantage of conventional builders. 

The accusation came from Joseph T. King, 
counsel for the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, who said the plan had 
originated with Stabilization Director Ches- 
ter Bowles, rather than Housing Expediter 
Wilson Wyatt, its present chief advocate. 

Urging the Senate Banking Committee to 
reject Wyatt's request for $600,000,000 for 
subsidies, King and building-supply men 
contended -price adjustments would produce 
all the building materials needed and would 
result in lower-cost housing. 


BOWLES IS CRITICIZED 


“If Mr. Bowles had adjusted the price of 
lumber shortly after VJ-day instead of ‘doo- 
dling’ with a Government housing program,” 
King declared, “we would be well on the way 
to the solution of the housing problem in- 
stead of having an emergency of Mr. Bowles’ 
own creation.” 

King said that Bowles had written Wyatt 
on January 11 saying the Government should 
place “large orders” with prefabricators at 
prices which would “assure the producers in 
this field a generous profit.” He quoted 
Bowles as saying, “we have * * * men of 
vision and boldness and drive, such as Henry 
Kaiser and many others, who have demon- 
strated that they can develop the methods 
which are required for speedy production.” 

“I charge,” King said, “that for 8 months 
Mr. Bowles refused reasonable price adjust- 
ments to get construction items for conven- 
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tional home builders while he ‘doodled’ with 
the plan which would put Mr. Kaiser in 
business at the Government’s expense, with 
an absolute assurance that Mr. Kaiser with- 
out any risks, would receive, and I quote Mr. 
Bowles, ‘a generous profit.’ ” 

Wyatt has testified that he proposes to 
guarantee a market for prefabricated houses 
under certain conditions. This would mean 
the Government would buy them if the man- 
ufacturer could not sell them in the market. 

Douglas Whitlock, representing the Pro- 
ducer Council, Inc., contended that actually 
Wyatt’s program, in view of the guaranties 
on prefabricated housing, might run up a 
total cost of $1,200,000,000 or more. 

James C. Downs, Chicago, representing the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
argued against the administration’s proposal 
for ceiling prices on existing houses unless 
Congress were willing to guarantee at the 
same time that the value of the dollar would 
not go down. 

The House rejected both the subsidy and 
price ceiling provisions which the adminis- 
tration is asking the Senate to put back into 
emergency housing legislation. Major fea- 
tures of the measure as it now stands include 
a $1,000,000,000 increase in Government au- 
thority to insure home mortgages and price 
ceilings on new homes. 





Contro! of Wages and Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation today designed to 
unify the wage and price-fixing powers 
of the Federal Government under the 
jurisdiction of a single agency to be 
known as the Nationa] Economic Ccun- 
cil. 

This legislation, if it becomes law, will, 
I am confident, supplant existing eco- 
nomic chaos with order and reason. In- 
stead of shortages, it will give us produc- 
tion. Instead of work stoppages, we will 
have employment. Instead of fear and 
indecision, it will give us confidence and 
action. Instead of theory, we will have 
realism. Instead of creeping socialism, 
it will give us revitalized free enterprise. 
Instead of turmoil and waste, we will 
have internal peace and prosperity. 

The necessity for new and better meth- 
ods of controlling wages and prices is 
obvious. Some reemphasis, however, is 
proper. As unsatisfactory as wage and 
price policies were during the war, they 
have been many times more unsatisfac- 
tory since the shooting stopped. Let’s 
look at the results. Reconversion as we 
properly expected it is still “around the 
corner.” Work stoppages of all kinds 
have been the rule. Hundreds of new 
businesses have not been started. Thou- 
sands of old businesses have limped along 
or shut down. Other thousands have 
postponed planned expansions. Short- 
ages have continued and the savings of 
too many of our people have disappeared. 

It is not necessary any longer to ad- 
vance specific proof. Look around you. 
Ask any businessman, labor leader, 
wholesaler, retailer, housewife, or man on 
the corner. They ail know and all tell 





you that the results of our wage and price 
policies have been less of everything at a 
higher cost for everybody. The black 
markets flourish, unemployment increas- 
es, and the promised abundance of the 
postwar world has not materialized. 

Fortunately it is not yet too late to do 
something about it. Long study of the 
subject has convinced me that the most 
essential first step is to provide for uni- 
fied control of wages and prices in the 
hands of a single agency that can make 
simultaneous wage and price adjustments 
not only in a given industry but in all re- 
lated industries. The proper control of 
wages and prices is the crux of the mat- 
ter. How in the world can we go on 
granting wage increases 1 day and price 
adjustments 3 or 6 months later and ex- 

ect business to function? And then 
when that situation is adjusted satis- 
factorily wait more months to correct the 
imbalances that are caused for other re- 
lated businesses? And then we find after 
months of delay, confusion, and little pro- 
duction that we have to go all through 
the process again because the cost of liv- 
ing is out of proportion with “take-home 
pay.” 

The policy of “defense in depth” so 
consciously or unconsciously followed by 
the wage-and-price agencies has and is 
wrecking reconversion. It is driving en- 
terprise to distraction. The bottleneck 
of production is the failure of the wage- 
and-price agencies to take simultaneous 
affirmative action; they have systemati- 
cally tried to hold everything back and 
yet have not done so. They are like an 
individual who tries to hold a handful 
of sand, first by clutching it too tightly 
and then by holding it too loosely in the 
wind. 

Price control and wage control are cur- 
rentiy necessary and desirable, but a 
change of adminictration is imperative. 
I urge that we set up a National Eco- 


*nomic Council composed of representa- 


tives of the public, labor, and manage- 
ment.. Give them all the good authority 
that is now being misused. Keep the 
council as free from political control as 
possible. Let us begin with an immediate 
stabilization order. Let it then proceed 
without delay to start the work of making 
any necessary over-all or specific ad- 
justments. Those adjustments made by 
individuals who know our economy from 
top to bottom and who would consider all 
factors at the same time would be far 
more equitable, affirmative, and realistic. 

Such a body and such procedure would 
not only start production promptly, but 
it would establish confidence in the fu- 
ture. It is not too much to hope that 
soon thereafter the necessity for con- 
tinued controls would be eliminated for 
one commodity after another. 

The details regarding the proposed Na- 
tional Economic Council are included in 
the bill where I hope you will read them. 
And I hope as you do read them that you 
keep in your mind’s eye the picture of 
the people of this country standing im- 
patiently in lines waiting for the goods 
that our mines, fields, and factories can 
produce in abundance. While we wait, 
homes are not being built, steel is not 
being fabricated. automobiles are not 
running, job opportunities are not open- 
ing, tax sources are not increasing but 











actually disappearing, and we eat dry 
oast. 

How long must this go on before’ we 
shout that we have had enough of inde- 
cision, planned delay, and worse? Is not 
it time now that we call on the best 
minds from management, labor, and the 
body politic and tell them to do the job 
of getting America back to its best pro- 
ductive capacity? Let us put our eco- 
nomic affairs in the hands of our best 
brains and in the hands of men who 
want to secure full production and as- 
sure them that we will support their de- 
cisions to a successful conclusion. We 
have had enough of shortages, strikes, 
shut-downs, lock-outs, and postponed 
enterprise. We want production and we 
will get it. 

When we take the power to control 
prices and wages out of the jurisdiction 
of separate agencies and combine it with 
a single determining body that can op- 
erate in both fields simultaneously we 
will be at the beginning of the end of our 
current economic troubles. 





Housing for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
most of the administration propaganda 
on the proposed housing bill is supplied 
for veteran consumption, I submit for 
the consideration of the membership an 
item from the Republican News dealing 
with the interesting viewpoint presented 
by two of our colleagues on this impor- 
tant subject. 

The item follows: 


PATMAN BILt HINDERS VETS, SCUTTLES GI BILL 
OF RIGHTS—CONGRESSMEN AGREE 


Passage of the Patman housing bill would 
scuttle the veterans’ loan provision of the 
GI bill of rights and hinder veterans from 
getting homes, rather than aid from it. 

Representative PAUL CUNNINGHAM, Re- 
publican, Iowa, one of over 200 World War I 
veterans serving in the House, last month 
proved this statement to the satisfaction of 
colleagues during the House debate on the 
Truman-backed measure. 

After CUNNINGHAM’s second reference to 
the threat of the Patman bill to repeal title 
III of the GI bill of rights, which is the loan 
title CUNNINGHAM wrote in original and re- 
vised forms, Representative Barpen (Demo- 
crat, North Carolina) agreed that the bill 
would scuttle veterans’ loans, adding, “Who 
knows but that is intended?” 

BaRDEN further supported CUNNINGHAM’S 
view when he pled, “Why not meet this issue 
squarely and quit trying to fool our veterans 
by trying to make them think they are get- 
ting something good when we know that is 
not correct?” 


PROPAGANDA MARCHES ON 


Nevertheless the Truman administration 
persists in carrying on a propaganda cam- 
paign to fool the veterans about the Patman 
bill, and the President himself charged that 
the defeat of the measure to grant Housing 
Director Wyatt $600,000,000 for subsidies cut 
the heart out of his housing program. Wyatt 
has resorted to double-talk about subsidies 
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for veterans, whereas the original Patman 
bill contained no subsidy provision, and the 
subsidy proposal inserted later was intended 
not for veterans but for builders and ma- 
terial suppliers. 

CUNNINGHAM invited any member of the 
Democratic Party to answer three questions: 
(1) “With the administration having had 
the power all along (under the War Powers 
Act) to channel building materials and lum- 
ber into the building of homes for veterans, 
why did it permit this lumber to be used to 
build race tracks, saloons, gambling halls, 
honky tonks, and swimming pools? (2) Why 
did it (the administration) permit this lum- 
ber, 25 percent of the output, to be exported 
to foreign countries when it was so. badly 
needed by the veteran who fought for this 
country? and (3) What assurance do we have 
if we enact this law that the situation will 
be any different?” 





The OPA Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of April 3, 1946, entitled 
“The OPA Cancer”: 


THE OPA CANCER 


On the Dow-Jones newsprinter Monday 
there appeared a Washington dispatch that 
the OPA plans to keep ceiling prices on ciga- 
rettes, although supplies are adequate to 
meet demand. The dispatch continues that 
“it was explained that ceilings will be sus- 
pended on a product only when the desired 
supply-demand balance is achieved and offi- 
cials are convinced at the same time there 
will be no upward adjustment in prices when 
ceilings are abandoned.” 

In other words, the OPA has no intention 
of allowing prices to find their level in a free 
market. The officials of this organization 
speak fine words about encouraging produc- 
tion so that an adequate supply of goods will 
restrain price rises. But when goods do come 
into adequate supply they continue their 
price fixing. They do it in cigarettes, and 
they do it in oil. 

Now, if that is their policy—and their ac- 
tions indicate that it i-—the story they are 
telling that a year’s extension of price fixing 
will be sufficient is as false as anything ever 
invented by Dr. Goebbels. If OPA intends 
to substitute its Judgment as to price for 
the judgment of the market place, and if 
prices must conform to an arbitrarily con- 
ceived pattern befoie controls disappear, 
there will be no end to this thing. The 
longer price distortions remain, the harder 
they are to get rid of. The distortions will 
harden into permanent deformities like a 
badly set bone. 

Prices cannot long be held below the cost 
of production without bankrupting the pro- 
ducers. When OPA meets that situation, it 
suggests the subterfuge of a subsidy where- 
by the consumer pays in ta:es the higher 
price without knowing it. Every industry 
which accepts a subsidy puts itself into the 
hands of a Government bureau. 

Detected at its inception, a growth within 
the human body can be eradicated, and the 
patient mey expect a long life. Allow the 
thing to remain and develop, and it de- 
stroys tissue, and spreads its poison, and 
condemns the victim to a lingering death. 
Not only is it proposed to allow this OPA 
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cancer to remain, but also it is proposed to 
feed and stimulate it. 

From day to day the attempt to justify 
these Government controls takes different 
forms. OPA and its kindred agencies are 
like a little boy of strong imagination. His 
crooked stick can be a gun, if he desires a 
gun, or if he desires * horse or a 10-ton 
truck, the stick can be that, too. 

As this is written—the story may change 
before it is printed—this control system is a 
staff for capitalism and a bulwark against 
socialism. 

In an address to the American Retail Fed- 
eration on Monday, Chester Bowles is quoted 
as posing the following question: 

“Can capitalism survive in a major nation 
in the midst of a rapidly expanding so- 
cialistic world?” 

Let us consider that question and the im- 
plications that capitalism is threatened by 
some force from without. What are the 
facts? One fact is that the capitalist world 
is feeding the countries where socialism pre- 
vails. It will have to continue to do so for 
some time. If it did not the Socialist coun- 
tries would be prostrate. And it is this sys- 
tem which is so interested in an ideology 
that it cannot organize to give people the 
necessities of life which Mr. Bowles implies 
is going to squeeze the capitalistic countries 
and force them to do something they do not 
want to do. 

What does Mr. Bowles suppose would hap- 
pen if the United States and Canada should 
drop immigration bars and if the inhabitants 
of the Socialist countries were free to come to 
the American Continent? He knows that in 
a very short time those countries would be all 
but depopulated. What sense does it make 
to go about implying that some Socialist 
bogey is going to creep in and possess us? 

And how does Mr. Bowles propose to meet 
this external Socialist threat? He proposes 
to do it by socializing the United States 
He says that is not so, but every policy he 
proposes, control of prices, control of wages, 
control of housing, is a step in that direc- 
tion. 

It is as though Mr. Bowles, looking upon 
a pet poodle which cannot even live unless 
its master feeds it, should shout, “Look, 
a raging hungry lion threatens us. To save 
ourselves we must jump off yon cliff.” 





Semantics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr.OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include as a portion of my remarks 
the best comment on the best speech that 
I have ever heard in this House for many 
months. My colleague from California, 
Mrs. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS, has out- 
lined in masterly fashion the problems 
of genuine democracy and I am proud to 
place this comment from the Washington 
Post of April 2 on her statement in the 
RECORD: 

SEMANTICS 

In the House, Representative HELEN GaHa- 
GAN Dovuc.tas, of California, in trying to ex- 
press her own political credo, has given her 
colleagues a workable definition of the abused 
and confused term “democracy.” In doing so, 
she administered a thoroughly deserved re- 
buke to those who habitually apply the even 
more loosely construed label “communism” 
to every proposal designed to make democ- 
racy a healthily functioning system for the 
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advancement of popular purposes and the 
satisfaction of popular needs. 

“I am jealous for democracy,” said Mrs. 
Dovucias. “I do not like to see the things that 
democracy can accomplish credited to com- 
munism. Through the years democracy has 
given the people of the United States more 
freedom and a higher standard of living than 
any other system that we know—and it has 
done so with less inequity, less persecution, 
less infringement on the rights of free think- 
ing, free speech, and free action than under 
any other form of government anywhere else 
in the world. I do not want the things that 
democracy has done ascribed to anything 
other than the democratic process.” 

There are some, however—and Certain of 
the Congresswoman’s colleagues are among 
them—who consider communistic every effort 
to assert even these principles. When men 
and women join to secure public acceptance 
of social or political ideas in which they hap- 
pen to believe, the association is sometimes 
called subversive. A program for full em- 
ployment or for veterans’ housing or for 
health insurance is said by some who do not 
like it to have emanated from Moscow. 
Whatever the merits of the measures free 
men propose and seek to advance, the 

, espousal of them is an essential part of the 
democratic process. “One of the great priv- 
ileges of democracy,” as Mrs. DouGias cb- 
served, “is the privilege to make mistakes— 
the privilege to say foolish things, the 
privilege to expound ideas with which others 
violenty disagree, the privilege to say them 
without being tracked down and labeled sub- 
versive.” Indeed, these are privileges essen- 
tial to our way of life. 

Nothing has done so much to raise Com- 
munist prestige in this country as the habit 
fallen into by a few of attributing to the 
Communists everything that is progressive. 
The Communists do not deserve such kudos. 
Progressivism is a thoroughly American and 
thoroughly democratic characteristic, 





Election at South Charleston, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today our 
newly elected chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee received a tele- 
gram from the national committeeman 
from West Virginia, Mr. Walter S. Hal- 
lanan, concerning the election in the 
city of South Carleston, W. Va. The 
telegram is submitted for the edification 
of all good Americans who are facing 
this crucial year with the assurance that 
the New Deal is approaching the end of 
a misspent life. 

The telegram is as follows: 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., April 3, 1946. 
Hon. B. CARROLL REECE, 
Chairman, Republican National 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

Your election as national chairman also 
brought forth the election of the mayor and 
entire Republican ticket in the city of South 
Charleston by a 500 majority. This has been 
a Democratic stronghold for 16 long years. 
I think you would like to know how West 
Virginia has responded. 

WALTER S. HALLANAN, 
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United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday. April 4, 1946 


Mr, KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
oRD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Rear Adm. Giles G. Stedman, 
United States Naval Reserve, on April 1, 
1946, at the change of command cere- 
monies at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy when Commodore 
Richard R. McNulty assumed his duties 
as superintendent of the Academy: 


My spirits are elevated this morning in 
light of the honor which has been conferred 
on the Cadet Corps and the Academy in the 
fine award of the Legion of Merit to Commo- 
dore McNulty. I am sure that all of us who 
are aware of his efforts in behalf of the Cadet 
Corps will rejoice that this recognition has 
come to him as he takes over the command 
at Kings Point, where I am sure he will 
achieve even greater distinction and success. 
We are fortunate, indeed, in his assignment 
as superintendent, for no person is more Sin- 
cerely devoted to the Academy nor ambitious 
for its progress than he, and I am sure, with- 
out request on my part, that our entire per- 
sonnel] will give him their wholehearted sup- 
port. Commodore McNulty’s whole life has 
been devoted to American seafarers and he 
is eminently qualified to carry on in their 
behalf in the uncertain future that is im- 
mediately ahead. I welcome my distin- 
guished friend and associate in behalf of the 
Academy personnel and want to assure him 
of my keen interest and support even though 
I am no longer attached to the Academy. 

Once again we are favored with the pres- 
ence of our first superintendent, Captain 
Tomb, who has never failed to be present 
on each memorable occasion, and I am par- 
ticularly touched that he should make the 
effort to be with us today. I cherish the 
splendid personal and professional friendship 
that we have enjoyed for a great many years 
and recall with pleasure our fine teamwork 
in the early days of the Academy. 

I desire to acknowledge publicly thc splen- 
did support afforded my administration by 
the officials of the War Shipping Adm:nistra- 
tion and want to thank Commodore Knight 
for coming from Washington to be with us 
on this occasion. My gratitude goes forth 
in large measure to the Navy Department, the 
marine industry, and the local citizens, all 
of whom have assisted materially in making 
the Academy the fine institution that it is 
today. 

I am sure that the officers, men and women, 
of Kings Point are aware of my appreciation 
and gratitude—certainl, no commanding 
officer ever had a more loyal group of ship- 
mates. They will always occupy a hig* place 
in my affections. 

It would be foolish to deny to anyone pres- 
ent that my great joy at Kings Point has 
been the splendid regiment of cadet-mid- 
shipmen, not alone Lecause it represents the 
best youth of our country, not alone because 
of my close association with it, but in it is 
the future greatness of the American mer- 
chant marine. I am very proud, indeed, of 
every graduate, and I am going to derive 
much comfort and happiness in the years 
to come by observing their accomplishments. 

Now and then I linger at the memorial, 
and am remorseful momentarily, as I read 





the names of our undergraduates who were 
lost at sea, and wonder if, during the intense 
wartime course, I bore down too hard ang 
denied them some of the pleasures that were 
rightfully theirs—but: almost immediately 
comes the sober realization that if the train- 
ing and routine had been less severe there 
might have been many more names added to 
the ones already there. 

I wonder, too, if those cadet-midshipmen 
of the wartime course were ever aware of the 
deep affection I held for them, which was 
well concealed beneath a hard professional 
exterior. I know that hundreds of times in 
the future, I will think of them, hear their 
youthful voices calling out cadence, and the 
echo of their steps as they march off into the 
night. 

It is reassuring to look back over my career 
and observe that all the major changes in 
it took place in the spring of the year, ani 
now, as I go forth on this day, I do so with 
high hopes and new ambition, and the 
knowledge that my life has been enriched 
by my associations at Kings Point. 





Loan to Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPF.ESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. BIEMiLLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Herald- 
Tribune in March 1946: 


LOAN TO BRITAIN—INVESTMENT IN WORLD 
ECONOMIC UNITY 


Congress should give swift and confident 
approval to the proposed loan to Great 
Britain. 

Few other issues of foreign policy in the 
present troubled world lend themselves to 
such clear appraisal of where our national 
interest lies. 

In simplest terms, the question is whether 
we should extend to Great Britain a credit of 
$3,750,000,000 (plus $650,000,000 in payment 
for lend-lease balances) in return for her 
promise to repay principal with interest over 
a 50-year period starting at the end of 1951, 
and her pledge to give the fullest possible 
support to the kind of world trading system 
which it is the declared policy of both the 
United States and the United Nations Organ- 
ization to promote. 


WE CAN AFFORD TO MAKE IT 


The sum we hazard is not inconsiderable, 
but financial risks have meaning-only when 
related to resources. The line of credit pro- 
vided by the loan will amount, at most, to a 
claim on two-fifths of 1 percent of our gross 
output for the 5- to 6-year period over which 
it may be used. The interest rate charged, 
while moderate, is higher than our Treasury 
is paying upon current borrowings. The risk 
entailed is well within our resuvurces as 4 
creditor, In the considered judgment of the 
American and British technical experts who 
thrashed through the intricate accounting 
for three painful months, the amount and 
terms offered will suffice to allow Britain, 
under rigid austerity, to relax her system of 
foreign trade restrictions, and to expand ex- 
ports sufficiently to pay her debt commit- 
ments. 

Against the considered risks of extending 
the loan, there must be weighed the certain 








costs of refusing it. Without the loan, 

Britain has no recourse but to maintain and 
extend the system of bloc trading which 
she adopted under stress of world depres- 
sion and world war. If that is the route 
Britain follows, she will carry with her a 
large part of the sterling area countrics— 
aj] British Commonwealth and Empire coun- 
tries (except Newfoundland and Canada) 
plus Egypt, Iraq, and Iceland—and many of 
the nations with which the United Kingdom 
has payment agreements (Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Bel- 
cium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain Sweden, and Turkey). 

Altogether, the United Kingdom’s orbit 
accounts for more than half of the world’s 
imports and exports combined. It likewise 
is crucial to the trade of the United States. 
In the years immediately preceding the war, 
the sterling area and payment-agreement 
countries provided just under one-half of 
both the import and export trade of this 
country 

Russia, of course, will continue to conduct 
her foreign commerce exclusively upon a 
state-trading basis. Before the war the So- 
viet Union transacted only a little more than 
1 percent of foreign trade business, but its 
future sphere of influence will be large—con- 
ceivably embracing as much as 30 percent of 
total international trade. 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO REFUSE IT 


If the weight of British influence ir for- 
eign trade is thrown toward the Russian pat- 
tern rather than toward ours, it is apparent 
that bloc trading, with all of its supporting 
devices—bilateral deals, exchange controls, 
im»ort and export quotas, subsidies, currency 
manipulations, and the like—will be the pre- 
vailing pattern for foreign transactions. 

In self-protection, the United States would 
have no alternative but to conform to the 
dominant pattern. We should be forced to 
form our own bloc, and to enter into active 
economic warfare in bidding for trade conces- 
sions against the offers of our rivals. How 
well we would do this is problematical. To 
the yame we would bring the largest eco- 
nomic potential in the world. But our handi- 
caps would be equally impressive. 

First, under a system in which political 
and economic motivations are inextricably 
fused, a democratic nation, and particularly 
one with a tradition of freedom in its do- 
mestic enterprise, would operate at a great 
disadvantage. We should inevitably be driven 
toward more and more Government control 
of our entire economy. 

Second, with a pattern of foreign trade 
in which our exports habitually are greater 
than our imports. our bargaining position 
in international trade is much weaker than 
our over-all economic strength would suggest. 
Under state-controlled trading we should 
still find it difficult to compete successfully 
without resort to loans, and under these 
conditions our loans would be supporting a 
system alien to our choice and interest. 

Third, under a regimented system which 
made economic decisions subservient to po- 
litical considerations, it is virtually certain 
that the volume of world trade would shrink. 
That was the clear experience of the 1930's 
Thus, the standard of living in the United 
States would suffer in common with all 
others, and we would be forced into a par- 
ticularly drastic curtailment of certain war- 
expanded segments of our economy, at the 
very time when a large portion of the world 
is most in need of the products they can 
produce, 


WEIGHING THE ALTERNATIVE COSTS 


In the years immediately ahead it is cer- 
tain that from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of all international trade will be transacted 
either in pounds or dollars. If both circuits 
are linked in a determined effort to restore 
competitive world markets, to which buyers 
and sellers alike have access without discrim- 
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ination, that will be the dominant system of 
foreign trade. If the sterling group with its 
satellites organizes a closed grid, or exclusive 
effort cannot preserve the trade pattern that 
we believe offers most to us and to the world. 

No one can accurately measure the costs 
to the United States of refusing the loan 
and accepting the consequences. But un- 
questionably they would dwarf to insignifi- 
cance the sum risked in the proposed credit. 
We would lose through the shrinkage of our 
trade, through the wrench of violent read- 
justments in our productign patterns, and 
eventually through the curtailment of our 
over-all output below what it would be under 
an open rather than a closed system. We 
would lose heavily in economic liberty under 
@ procedure that can be followed with suc- 
cess only by a close regimentation of produc- 
tion as well as trade. 

Most of all, we would lose in prestige, 
through demonstrating that we are still un- 
prepared to exercise a world leadership to 
which our giant stature as the possessor of 
almost half of the world’s economic capacity 
entitles us. Once again we would be exhib- 
iting to the world political feet of clay sup- 
porting an economic frame of heroic propor- 
tions. 


IT IS FAR FROM A “SOFT” BARGAIN 


There has been some disposition in this 
country to regard the loan to Britain as a 
somewhat “soft” and generally unprecedented 
transaction that smacks of charity. This is 
the sheerest nonsense. 

In the first place, the kind of economic 
system we want has never functioned and 
cannot operate now without a lender. For 
many decades prior to World War I Great 
Britain filled the creditor role. In 1913 her 
foreign investments totaled $19,000,000,000, 
and she not only made such transactions 
pay, but they proved her salvation through 
two grim wars. Her credits helped in the 
industrial development of a large segment of 
the world, including the United States. Of 
all the nations in the world, only the United 
States can assume now the mantle which 
Britain no longer can support. 

In the second place, the terms of our pro- 
posed loan to the United Kingdom are far 
from easy. Britain put a substantially greater 
proportion of her selatively meager resources 
into the war than we did, and dissipated a 
large share of her foreign holdings in the 
process while accumulating an outside debt 
of crushing magnitude. On a per Capita 
basis her internal debt is greater than ours. 
Many Britons fee] that ouf proposed loan is 
too small, and its terms too rigorous. If the 
amount proves to be inadequate, we shall 
have to consider supplemental aid at a later 
date. But the majority believe that the 
present offer gives a fighting chance to re- 
store the system of world trade that we and 
they both want, and upon which the World 
Bank, the Monetary Fund, and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization under United Na- 
tions aegis are based. It is certain that with- 
out our loan all of this will go by the board. 

In the third place, our proposed loan is far 
from being without precedent. Canada, 
which is linked by far closer economic ties 
to us than to the Empire, already has pro- 
vided for a loan to Britain of $1,200,000,000. 
This amounts to almost a third of what we 
propose to lend, although Canada’s popula- 
tion is less than 10 percent, and her income 
is little more than 5 percent of ours. 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES LEAD OR FOLLOW? 


The way to exercise leadership is to lead. 
Nothing could be more futile than to go half- 
way toward establishing the economic order 
for which we stand, and then withhold the 
crucial measure that will make it work. Fail- 
ure to approve the loan to Britain will be a 
clear default of leadership. Failure to ap- 
prove it promptly will dissipate its effective- 
ness. 

It has been officially stated that the British 
loan is a unique case that will establish no 
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precedents for further credits to other na- 
tions. It is exceptions! in its importance to 
our aim. But if the United States expects 
to make its economic program the dominant 
one for world trade, it must continue to 
exercise the creditor function without which 
that program cannot persist. 

The most that we should asx is that fu- 
ture loan transactions be scrutinized as was 
this one to see that they offer comparable 
security and comparable return in support of 
the program for which we stand. 

For the loan to Britain, it can be said that 
never before has one nation had an oppor- 
tunity to gain so much at so little risk as has 
the United States in this uniquely decisive 
case. 

JAMES H. McGraw, Jr., 
President, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc. 





The Coal Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 1, 
1946: 

WELFARE AND THE COAL STRIKE 

Mining of coal has now virtually stopped 
in this country. It has stopped primarily 
because John L. Lewis insists that, before 
he will even discuss wages, his union must 
be granted the right to levy what amounts 
to a tax on coal for what he calls a “union 
health and welfare fund.” 

This health and welfare fund issue may 
or may not be sound. That can be debated. 
The thing which cannot be debated is the 
timing of the demand. For both labor and 
management, as well as for all the rest of 
us, the one really vital thing at this time 
is production. 

It is disturbing enough to have labor strik- 
ing for higher wages and management mark- 
ing time for higher prices without having 
extraneous issues brought into the picture. 
At least wage and price adjustments are 
keyed to increasing production. 

It is possible that eventually some sort of 
new health and welfare provision should be 
made for miners. It is conceivable that such 
a fund should be administered by the miners’ 
union, with proper safeguards set up by law 
This, however, is no time to be striking over 
such a thing. Today this country is facing 
a production crisis which, if not removed, 
may bring a loss of all inflation control and 
an inevitable repetition of the widespread 
unemployment of the depression period. 

Does labor not realize the threat to our 
whole stability that these new ideas entail 
at this time? Settlement of the General 
Motors strike was delayed for months because 
the union insisted on threshing out the new 
idea of “ability to pay” as a prime factor in 


wage rates—"“ability to pay,” not of the coun- 
try, or an industry, but of a single employer 
Now negotiations for wage increases in the 
coal industry are to be held up until the 
mine operators agree to let the union set 


aside a fund for the welfare of its members, 
at so much a ton tax on consumers for all 
coal mined. 

That kind of innovation is something to 
be discussed over a long period, and dispas- 
sionately, for it has many angles and many 
facets. Good faith would have to be dem- 
onstrated and proper administration assured, 
even after the principle had been agreed t 
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advancement of popular purposes and the 
satisfaction of popular needs. 

“I am jealous for democracy,” said Mrs. 
Dovuc.ias. “I do not like to see the things that 
democracy can accomplish credited to com- 
munism. Through the years democracy has 
given the people of the United States more 
freedom and a higher standard of living than 
any other system that we know—and it has 
done so with less inequity, less persecution, 
less infringement on the rights of free think- 
ing, free speech, and free action than under 
any other form of government anywhere else 
in the world. I do not want the things that 
democracy has done ascribed to anything 
other than the democratic process.” 

There are some, however—and Certain of 
the Congresswoman’s colleagues are among 
them—who consider communistic every effort 
to assert even these principles. When men 
and women join to secure public acceptance 
of social or political ideas in which they hap- 
pen to believe, the association is sometimes 
called subversive. A program for full em- 
ployment or for veterans’ housing or for 
health insurance is said by some who do not 
like it to have emanated from Moscow. 
Whatever the merits of the measures free 
men propose and seek to advance, the 
espousal of them is an essential part of the 
democratic process. “One of the great priv- 
ileges of democracy,” as Mrs. DouGias cb- 
served, “is the privilege to make mistakes— 
the privilege to say foolish things, the 
privilege to expound ideas with which others 
violenty disagree, the privilege to say them 
without being tracked down and labeled sub- 
versive.” Indeed, these are privileges essen- 
tial to our way of life. 

Nothing has done so much to raise Com- 
munist prestige in this country as the habit 
fallen into by a few of attributing to the 
Communists everything that is progressive. 
The Communists do not deserve such kudos. 
Progressivism is a thoroughly American and 
thcroughly democratic characteristic, 


Election at South Charleston, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today our 
newly elected chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee received a tele- 
gram from the national committeeman 
from West Virginia, Mr. Walter S. Hal- 
lanan, concerning the election in the 
city of South Carleston, W. Va. The 
telegram is submitted for the edification 
of all good Americans who are facing 
this crucial year with the assurance that 
the New Deal is approaching the end of 
a misspent life. 

The telegram is as follows: 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., April 3, 1946. 
Hon. B. CARROLL REECE, 
Chairman, Republican National 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

Your election as national chairman also 
brought forth the election of the mayor and 
entire Republican ticket in the city of South 
Charleston by a 500 majority. This has been 
a Democratic stronghold for 16 long years. 
I think you would like to know how West 
Virginia has responded. 

WALTER S. HALLANAN, 
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United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday. April 4, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Rear Adm. Giles G. Stedman, 
United States Naval Reserve, on April 1, 
1946, at the change of command cere- 
monies at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy when Commodore 
Richard R. McNulty assumed his duties 
as superintendent of the Academy: 


My spirits are elevated this morning in 
light of the honor which has beén conferred 
on the Cadet Corps and the Academy in the 
fine award of the Legion of Merit to Commo- 
dore McNulty. I am sure that all of us who 
are aware of his efforts in behalf of the Cadet 
Corps will rejoice th.t this recognition has 
come to him as he takes over the command 
at Kings Point, where I am sure he will 
achieve even greater distinction and success. 
We are fortunate, indeed, in his assignment 
as superintendent, for no person is more Sin- 
cerely devoted to the Academy nor ambitious 
for its progress than he, and I am sure, with- 
out request on my part, that our entire per- 
sonnel] will give him their wholehearted sup- 
port. Commodore McNulty’s whole life has 
been devoted to American seafarers and he 
is eminently qualified to carry on in their 
behalf in the uncertain future that is im- 
mediately ahead. I welcome my distin- 
guished friend and associate in behalf of the 
Academy personnel and want to assure him 
of my keen interest and support even though 
I am no longer attached to the Academy. 

Once again we are favored with the pres- 
ence of our first superintendent, Captain 
Tomb, who has never failed to be present 
on each memorable cccasion, and I am par- 
ticularly touched that he should make the 
effort to be with us today. I cherish the 
splendid personal and professional friendship 
that we have enjoyed for a great many years 
and recall with pleasure our fine teamwork 
in the early days of the Academy. 

I desire to acknowledge publicly th: splen- 
did support afforded my administration by 
the officials of the War Shipping Adm-nistra- 
tion and want to thank Commodore Knight 
for coming from Washington to be with us 
on this occasion. My gratitude goes forth 
in large measure to the Navy Department, the 
marine industry, and the local citizens, all 
of whom have assisted materially in making 
the Academy the fine institution that it is 
today. 

I am sure that the officers, men and women, 
of Kings Point are aware of my appreciation 
and gratitude—certainl, no commanding 
officer ever had a more loyal group of ship- 
mates. They will always occupy a hig’ place 
in my affections. 

It would be foolish to deny to anyone pres- 
ent that my great joy at Kings Point has 
been the splendid regiment of cadet-mid- 
shipmen, not alone Lecause it represents the 
best youth of our country, not alone because 
of my close association with it, but in it is 
the future greatness of the American mer- 
chant marine. I am very proud, indeed, of 
every graduate, and I am going to derive 
much comfort and happiness in the years 
to come by observing their accomplishments. 

Now and then I linger at the memorial, 
and am remorseful momentarily, as I read 





the names of our undergraduates who were 
lost at sea, and wonder if, during the intense 
wartime course, I bore down too hard anq 
denied them some of the pleasures that were 
rightfully theirs—but; almost immediately 
comes the sober realization that if the train. 
ing and routine had been less severe there 
might have been many more names added to 
the ones already there. 

I wonder, too, if those cadet-midshipmen 
of the wartime course were ever aware of the 
deep affection I held for them, which was 
well concealed beneath a hard professiona) 
exterior. I know that hundreds of times in 
the future, I will think of them, hear their 
youthful voices calling out cadence, and the 
echo of their steps as they march off into the 
night. 

It is reassuring to look back over my Career 
and observe that all the major changes in 
it took place in the spring of the year, ani 
now, as I go forth on this day, I do so with 
high hopes and new ambition, and the 
knowledge that my life has been enriched 
by my associations at Kings Point. 





Loan to Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. BIEMiLLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include an article pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Herald- 
Tribune in March 1946: 


LOAN TO BRITAIN—INVESTMENT IN WORLD 
ECONOMIC UNITY 


Congress should give swift and confident 
approval to the proposed loan to Great 
Britain. 

Few other issues of foreign policy in the 
present troubled world lend themselves to 
such clear appraisal of where our national 
interest lies. 

In simplest terms, the question is whether 
we should extend to Great Britain a credit of 
$3,750,000,000 (plus $650,000,000 in payment 
for lend-lease balances) in return for her 
promise to repay principal with interest over 
a 50-year period starting at the end of 1951, 
and her pledge to give the fullest possible 
support to the kind of world trading system 
which it is the declared policy of both the 
United States and the United Nations Organ- 
ization to promote. 


WE CAN AFFORD TO MAKE IT 


The sum we hazard is not inconsiderable, 
but financial risks have meaning-only when 
related to resources. The line of credit pro- 
vided by the loan will amount, at most, to a 
claim on two-fifths of 1 percent of our gross 
output for the 5- to 6-year period over which 
it may be used. The interest rate charged, 
while moderate, is higher than our Treasury 
is paying upon current borrowings. The risk 
entailed is well within our resources as a 
creditor. In the considered judgment of the 
American and British technical experts who 
thrashed through the intricate accounting 
for three painful months, the amount and 
terms offered will suffice to allow Britain, 
under rigid austerity, to relax her system of 
foreign trade restrictions, and to expand ex- 
ports sufficiently to pay her debt commit- 
ments. 

Against the considered risks of extending 
the loan, there must be weighed the certain 
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costs of refusing it. Without the loan, 
Britain has no recourse but to maintain and 
extend the system of bloc trading which 
she adopted under stress of world depres- 
sion and world war. If that is the route 
Rritain follows, she will carry with her a 
large part of the sterling area countrics— 
all British Commonwealth and Empire coun- 
tries (except Newfoundland and Canada) 
plus Egypt, Iraq, and Iceland—and many of 
the nations with which the United Kingdom 
has payment agreements (Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain Sweden, and Turkey). 

Altogether, the United Kingdom’s orbit 
accounts for more than half of the world’s 
imports and exports combined. It likewise 
s crucial to the trade of the United States. 
In the years immediately preceding the war, 
the sterling area and payment-agreement 
countries provided just under one-half of 
both the import and export trade of this 
country 

Russia, of course, will continue to conduct 
her foreign commerce exclusively upon a 
state-trading basis. Before the war the So- 
viet Union transacted only a little more than 
1 percent of foreign trade business, but its 
future sphere of influence will be large—con- 
ceivably embracing as much as 30 percent of 
total international trade. 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO REFUSE IT 


If the weight of British influence ir for- 
eign trade is thrown toward the Russian pat- 
tern rather than toward ours, it is apparent 
that bloc trading, with all of its supporting 
devices—bilateral deals, exchange controls, 
im»ort and export quotas, subsidies, currency 
manipulations, and the like—will be the pre- 
vailing pattern for foreign transactions. 

In self-protection, the United States would 
have no alternative but to conform to the 
dominant pattern. We should be forced to 
form our own bloc, and to enter into active 
economic warfare in bidding for trade conces- 
sions against the offers of our rivals. How 
well we would do this is problematical. To 
the yame we would bring the largest eco- 
nomic potential in the world. But our handi- 
caps would be equally impressive. 

First, under a system in which political 
and economic motivations are inextricably 
fused, a democratic nation, and particularly 
one with a tradition of freedom in its do- 
mestic enterprise, would operate at a great 
disadvantage. We should inevitably be driven 
toward more and more Government control 
of our entire economy. 

Second, with a pattern of foreign trade 
in which our exports habitually are greater 
than our imports. our bargaining position 
in international trade is much weaker than 
our over-all economic strength would suggest. 
Under state-controlled trading we should 
still find it difficult to compete successfully 
without resort to loans, and under these 
conditions our loans would be supporting a 
system alien to our choice and interest. 

Third, under a regimented system which 
made economic decisions subservient to po- 
litical considerations, it is virtually certain 
that the volume of world trade would shrink. 
That was the clear experience of the 1930's 
Thus, the standard of living in the United 
States would suffer in common with all 
others, and we would be forced into a par- 
ticularly drastic curtailment of certain war- 
expanded segments of our economy, at the 
very time when a large portion of the world 
is most in need of the products they can 
produce, 


WEIGHING THE ALTERNATIVE COSTS 


In the years immediately ahead it is cer- 
tain that from two-thirds to three-quarters 
of all international trade will be transacted 
either in pounds or dollars. If both circuits 
are linked in a determined effort to restore 
competitive world markets, to which buyers 
and sellers alike have access without discrim- 


ination, that will be the dominant system of 
foreign trade. If the sterling group with its 
satellites organizes a closed grid, or exclusive 
effort cannot preserve the trade pattern that 
we believe offers most to us and to the world. 

No one can accurately measure the costs 
to the United States of refusing the loan 
and accepting the consequences. But un- 
questionably they would dwarf to insignifi- 
cance the sum risked in the proposed credit. 
We would lose through the shrinkage of our 
trade, through the wrench of violent read- 
justments in our productign patterns, and 
eventually through the curtailment of our 
over-all output below what it would be under 
an open rather than a closed system. We 
would lose heavily in economic liberty under 
@ procedure that can be followed with suc- 
cess only by a close regimentation of produc- 
tion as well as trade. 

Most of all, we would lose in prestige, 
through demonstrating that we are still un- 
prepared to exercise a world leadership to 
which our giant stature as the possessor of 
almost half of the world’s economic capacity 
entitles us. Once again we would be exhib- 
iting to the world political feet of clay sup- 
porting an economic frame of heroic propor- 
tions. 


IT IS FAR FROM A “SOFT” BARGAIN 


There has been some disposition in this 
country to regard the loan to Britain as a 
somewhat “soft” and generally unprecedented 
transaction that smacks of charity. This is 
the sheerest nonsense. 

In the first place, the kind of economic 
system we want has never functioned and 
cannot operate now without a lender. For 
many decades prior to World War I Great 
Britain filled the creditor role. In 1913 her 
foreign investments totaled $19,000,000,000, 
and she not only made such transactions 
pay, but they proved her salvation through 
two grim wars. Her credits helped in the 
industrial development of a large segment of 
the world, including the United States. Of 
all the nations in the world, only the United 
States can assume now the mantle which 
Britain no longer can support. 

In the second place, the terms of our pro- 
posed loan to the United Kingdom are far 
from easy. Britain put a substantially greater 
proportion of her selatively meager resources 
into the war than we did, and dissipated a 
large share of her foreign holdings in the 
process while accumulating an outside debt 
of crushing magnitude. On a per capita 
basis her internal debt is greater than ours, 
Many Britons fee] that ouf proposed loan is 
too small, and its terms too rigorous. If the 
amount proves to be inadequate, we shall 
have to consider supplemental aid at a later 
date. But the majority believe that the 
present offer gives a fighting chance to re- 
store the system of world trade that we and 
they both want, and upon which the World 
Bank, the Monetary Fund, and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization under United Na- 
tions aegis are based. It is certain that with- 
out our loan all of this will go by the board. 

In the third place, our proposed loan is far 
from being without precedent. Canada, 
which is linked by far closer economic ties 
to us than to the Empire, already has pro- 
vided for a loan to Eritain of $1,200,000,000. 
This amounts to almost a third of what we 
propose to lend, although Canada’s popula- 
tion is less than 10 percent, and her income 
is little more than 5 percent of ours. 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES LEAD OR FOLLOW? 


The way to exercise leadership is to lead. 
Nothing could be more futile than to go half- 
way toward establishing the economic order 
for which we stand, and then withhold the 
crucial measure that will make it work. Fail- 
ure to approve the loan to Britain will be a 
clear default of leadership. Failure to ap- 
prove it promptly will dissipate its effective- 
ness. 

It has been officially stated that the British 
loan is a unique case that will establish no 
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precedents for further credits to other na- 
tions. It is exceptions] in its importance to 
our aim. But if the United States expects 
to make its economic program the dominant 
one for world trade, it must continue to 
exercise the creditor function without which 
that program cannot persist. 

The most that we should asx is that fu- 
ture loan transactions be scrutinized as was 
this one to see that they offer comparable 
security and comparable return in support of 
the program for which we stand. 

For the loan to Britain, it can be said that 
never before has one nation had an oppor- 
tunity to gain so much at so little risk as has 
the United States in this uniquely decisive 
case. 

JAMES H. McGraw, Jr., 
President, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc. 





The Coal Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 1, 
1946: 

WELFARE AND THE COAL STRIKE 

Mining of coal has now virtually stopped 
in this country. It has stopped primarily 
because John L. Lewis insists that, before 
he will even discuss wages, his union must 
be granted the right to levy what amounts 
to a tax on coal for what he calls a “union 
health and welfare fund.” 

This health and welfare fund issue may 
or may not be sound. That can be debated 
The thing which cannot be debated is the 
timing of the demand. For both labor and 
management, as well as for all the rest of 
us, the one really vital thing at this time 
is production. 

It is disturbing enough to have labor strik- 
ing for higher wages and management mark- 
ing time for higher prices without having 
extraneous issues brought into the picture 
At least wage and price adjustments are 
keyed to increasing production. 

It is possible that eventually some sort of 
new health and welfare provision should be 
made for miners. It is conceivable that such 
a fund should be administered by the miners’ 
union, with proper safeguards set up by law 
This, however, is no time to be striking over 
such a thing. Today this country is facing 
a production crisis which, if not removed, 


may bring a loss of all inflation control and 

an inevitable repetition of the widespread 

unemployment of the depression pericd. 
Does labor not realize the threat to our 


whole stability that these new ideas entail 
at this time? Settlement of the General 
Motors strike was delayed for months because 
the union insisted on threshing out the new 
idea of “ability to pay” as a prime factor in 
wage rates—“ability to pay,” not of the coun- 
try, or an industry, but of a single employer 
Now negotiations for wage increases in the 
coal industry are to be held up until the 
mine operators agree to let the union set 
aside a fund for the welfare of its members, 
at so much a ton tax on consumers for all 
coal mined. 

That kind of innovation is something to 
be discussed over a long period, and dispas- 
sionately, for it has many angles and many 
facets. Good faith would have to be dem- 
onstrated and proper administration assured, 
even after the principle had been agreed t 
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For the union to bring it up at this time 
is bad, indeed. If we do not get to mining 
coal, to making steel, to building motorcars, 
to making all types of goods soon and at 
peak capacity, none of us is going to enjoy 
for long any degree of health or welfare. 

Unions, raising extraneous issues along 
with demands for high wage increases, are 
acting just as shortsightedly as management 
acts when it demands an immediate and 
complete end to all price controls. If we are 
to get production really going at this time, 
Government will have to step down hard on 
the selfish in both groups. 

We can and should give labor good wages. 
We can and must give management oppor- 
tunity for reasonable profits. Promotion of 
high production in the present confused pe- 
riod demands this. We cannot, however, let 
either labor or management use our current 
confusion to gain new and perhaps question- 
able economic advantages—at the common 
expense and to the common peril. 





United Nations and UNRRA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article 
on the United Nations and UNRRA, by 
Gould Lincoln, which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Tuesday, 
March 26, 1946: 

THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


Establishment of the closest possible re- 
lations between UNRRA, which is making 
tremendous efforts to relieve the hungry and 
distressed in the war-devastated areas of 
Europe and the East, and the United Nations 
is the aim of the United Nations Commit- 
tee on UNRRA, headed by Representative 
Bioom, of New York, chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and a delegate to 
the General Assembly in London last Janu- 
ary. 

Mr. BLtoom and his c-mmittee are looking 
forward to the time when UNRRA is to wind 
up its work for the suffering millions—a time 
when there will, in all probability, remain 
many who still suffer. In the opinion of Mr. 
BLoom and his colleagues it will become the 
duty of the United Nations to i:terest itself 
in this problem and to arrange for continuing 
relief of some kind and through sOme agency. 
In the European area, the work of UNRRA 
is slated to end at the close of the present 
year, and in the East, a few months later. 

The United Nations Committee on UNRRA, 
meeting recently in Atlantic City and com- 
posed of representatives of Canada, China, 
Dominican Republic, France, Greece, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Russia, Britain, and 
the United States, authorized Chairman 
Bioom to take four steps to facilitate his 
preparation of a report to the United Na- 
tions when the general Assembly meets in 
the United States next September. 

First, to communicate with those member 
nations of UNRRA which have not yet made 
their full contribution to the relief organi- 
zation; second, to approach those members 
of the United Nations which have not yet 
become members of UNRRA; third, to suggest 
to the UNRRA Council that its Director 
General be authorized to obtain information 
regarding the progress of those countries now 
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receiving aid toward economic rehabilitation, 
so that this information may be available to 
the United Nations; fourth, to request the 
Director General of UNRRA and the Secretary 
General of the United Nations to consult with 
the committee, through its chairman, Mr. 
Bioom, on the progress of the reports of 
UNRRA’s work which are to be submitted to 
UNO, and on the establishment of close re- 
lations between UNRRA and UNO. 

Mr. BLoom its already at work on the task 
which has been assigned to him by the com- 
mittee. One of Ris first steps was to send 
messages to members of the United Nations 
which are not also members of UNRRA, 
through their diplomatic representatives in 
this country, urging them to join up and 
make their contribution to the work of 
UNRRA, and explaining how they may be 
elected members of the relief organization. 
Messages were sent, in this vein, to Argen- 
tina, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria. 

The story of Europe’s children today is not 
a pretty one. It is to the relief of these 
children that UNRRA, however, has given 
particular attention—children who are to 
be the future men and women in many coun- 
tries. Millions _.of gnome-like, stunted, 
undernourished, disease-ridden, ragged little 
people have been and are being aided. 

Wherever UNRRA has conducted its relief 
and rehabilitation programs, there have been 
special feeding programs for children, for 
infants, and for nursing mothers. In Italy, 
for example, more than a million children are 
receiving extra food every day. Greece has 
600,000 receiving such assistance, and it is 
proposed to help as many as a million and a 
half in that war-torn country. The children 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and in 
countries of the middle east, now being aided, 
add hundreds of thousands more to the list. 

Food from those members of the United 
Nations whose lands have not been ravaged 
is the only thing that can rebuild these little 
people—and keep from starvation and under- 
nourishment millions of adults as well. 

In a small Yugoslav village, Flasenica, 
when the first load of grain was received 
through UNRRA, its president, commenting 
on what it would mean to them, said, “our 
children eat every other day.” 

These are only samples of the ills which 
beset the children of Europe. They give 
emphasis, however, to the desperate need 
for a continuance of the work of UNRRA, 
and point up President Truman’s recent call 
on Americans to save food and eat less in 
order to save the lives and health of millions 
abroad. c 





Is There a Caste System in Arlington? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, I 
place in the Recorp the following 


thought-provoking statement: 
Is THERE A CASTE SYSTEM IN ARLINGTON? 
(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amvets) 


Last November I attended the Armistice 
Day ceremony at the Arlington National Cem- 
etery. At 11 a.m. sharp the President of the 


United States led the Nation in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of the Unknown Soldier 
of the First World War. 

As this sacred rite was in progress I won- 
dered, as no doubt millions of others have, 





who the Unknown Soldier could have been 
Where did he come from? Who were his 
parents? Was he married? These were the 
questions that came to my mind as I heard 
the bugler blow taps. 

And then, I began to ponder—was this hon- 
ored hero a private or a general? 

Historians say that he was an enlisteq 
man, but does it really matter what rank 
he held when he died on Flanders Field? 
Of course not, yet in accordance with strange 
regulations piously adhered to at Arlington 
Cemetery, rank is a prime factor in the al- 
location of the graves. 

Upon leaving the mammoth amphitheater 
after the Armistice ceremony I learned to my 
astonishment that former soldiers are laid 
to rest according to rank. It was difficult to 
believe that a caste system really existed in 
Arlington: yet here are the facts as I learned 
them: 

Officers are borne to their graves on a cais- 
son with all the pomp and ceremony that the 
Army can devise. The enlisted men receive 
no such treatment. Their coffins are carried 
to their resting place by hand without any 
elaborate services. 

Then, there are two definite burial sec- 
tions, one for officers, the other for enlisted 
men. To each officer is afforded a lot, the 
size of two graves—or a plot of ground. En- 
listed men are merely allotted graves which 
almost touch each other. In other words, if 
an enlisted man and his wife are to be buried 
together, both caskets are placed in one grave, 
one atop of the other. 

But for officers no such crowded condition 
prevails, Enlisted men are required to sign 
a statement that they intend to have their 
graves dug “twice-6-feet,” also, guarantee- 
ing that there will be no extra cost to the 
Government for the placing of the extra 
casket. Officers are under no such obliga- 
tion. They get two plots automatically, 
without red tape or special signatures. 

In regard to tombstones, the same prefer- 
ential treatment is extended to the “gentle- 
men” of the service. Officers may have any 
size tombstone; but enlisted men by order 
of the Quartermaster General’s office must be 
satisfied with regulation size, which is a very 
small headstone. 

Who are the persons responsible for such 
a self-exalted doctrine? How is rank ob- 
tained? Why do some get it by playing petty 
politics or by knowing some influential 
friend? Others work their way up the ladder 
the hard way. Nevertheless, does rank make 
an officer any better than an enlisted man 
when they are laid to rest? 

In veterans’ hospitals there is no discrimi- 
nation between patients and there should be 
no distinction in the graves allotted at 
Arlington Cemetery. This rank policy should 
be immediately abandoned and in its place 
there should be substituted a real democratic 
and American burial for the men who have 
graced the uniform of this great Republic. 

If the unknown soldier was an enlisted 
man, and we assume that he was, then the 
individuals who selected him for the high 
honor certainly pulled a fast one on the 
brass hats, for he holds the most sacred spot 
in the whole cemetery. 

In this connection I would like to give 
these excerpts of the report that appeared in 
the newspapers about the burial of General 
Patton: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
December 24, 1945] 


PaTTON Witt Lie Beste Private HE LED IN 
BATTLE 
(By Walter Cronkite) 

Hamm, LuxeMBuRG, December 23.—Seventy 
German prisoners of war, the field gray of 
their wehrmacht uniforms mottled with red 
clay mud, dug grave No. 7,934 in the United 
States military cemetery here today. 

* - o - . 














Patton will be buried at 10 a. m. tomorrow 
here in the rugged Ardennes hills, which he 
called the worst tank country he ever saw. 

. * * . 


ALI. RACES AND CREEDS 


They'll lay him among the Phzywarras, the 
Dexterns, the Williams, Moores, McFarlanes, 
Stamatios, Kees, Garcias, and Weisenmillers. 
For that is the roll call of the orderly column 
of graves where Patton will be buried. 

Pattcn’s place is grave 222, row 9, plot 33. 

In grave 221, to the right, is the body of Pvt. 
John Przywarra, who lived in Detroit, Mich. 
He died on this ground a year ago, at 
Ecternach in the first days of Patton’s 
counter-offensive. . 

There is room for two more graves to the 
left of Patton’s in row 9. In the same row 
there are two unknown soldiers. All were 
privates in the row with the exception of 
one corporal and one sergeant. 





Abolish OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a reso- 
lution adopted by the board of directors 
of the Tennessee Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion on March 21, 1946. The facts as 
set forth in this resolution are obvious 
to everybody who has had any contact 
with the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Production Administration. 
This Congress should take some action 
at this time to abolish these agencies: 


BE IT RESOLVED 


Be it resolved by the,board of directors 
of Tennessee Business Men’s Association in 
adjourned regular session assembled at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on Thursday, March 21, 1946, as 
follows: 

1. That this association advocates the ter- 
mination of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion at the end of the current fiscal year, on 
June 30, and that it oppose any further ap- 
propriations for a continuation of these 
agencies beyond that date, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The OPA and the CPA can be justified 
only as emergency wartime agencies and they 
are both altogether contrary to the American 
way of life in ordinary peacetime. Our form 
of Government does not countenance the reg- 
imentation and control of the business and 
economic life of its citizens through bureaus 
empowered to make their own rules and reg- 
ulations, and hence a continuation of these 
agencies will result in an invasion of the 
rights and privileges of the citizens of Amer- 
ica. 

(2) The OPA and the CPA have both served 
their usefulness and cannot make any further 
worth-while contribution to our system of 
economy. Both have been and are now ob- 
structing reconversion and will continue to 
retard the production necessary to reach the 
level of supply and demand. Such agencies 
should not be permitted to entrench them- 
selves so deeply in the economy of a free peo- 
ple as to become a permanent obstruction to 
the normal and natural growth of free enter- 
prise under our constitutional system. 

(3) The OPA and the CPA are both more 
concerned with regulations which will control 
profits than they are with regulations which 
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will establish legitimate, fair, and equitable 
ceilings. Their operations encourage some to 
expect, demand, and receive increased com- 
pensation for their services and materials and, 
at the same time, hold others to a strict ob- 
servance of arbitrary ceilings fixed on the 
basis of past, present, and anticipated profits. 
These policies are directly contrary to every 
principle of our American system of economy 
and will continue to increase the present 
chaotic industria] situation. 

(4) The OPA and the CPA are actually 
causing some merchandise to be sold at a 
price beyond that which would be obtained 
on an open market removed from their in- 
fluence, because established ceilings are being 
used as floors to boost and hold up present 
prices above the level which would result 
from an application of the fundamental and 
basic law of supply and demand. 

(5) The OPA and the CPA are both provok- 
ing the payment of increased and unreason- 
able prices through black-market operations, 
which are used to demand and receive pre- 
mium prices on ordinary commodities. Com- 
petition in a free, open market is the best 
force to insure full value at a minimum cost, 
and this force cannot assert itself when it is 
bound and shackled by the controls of these 
agencies. 

(6) The OPA and the CPA are not making 
any definite contribution to a solution of 
the critical housing situation and are not 
expediting the building program. A termi- 
nation of their activities will stimulate a more 
orderly flow of building materials to those 
who are now in great need of same, and will 
result in a restoration to the rental market 
of many housing units which have been 
withdrawn therefrom. 

(7) The OPA and the CPA both require 
enormous sums of money for their operations, 
and a continuation of these agencies will im- 
pose an unreasonable and unnecessary tax 
burden on the citizens without the taxpayers 
receiving any benefits from such expeiditures. 
The people are entitled to receive full value 
for every tax dollar spent, and to keep such 
agencies in operation without the public re- 
ceiving any benefit from them actually 
amounts to waste and extravagance in its 
final analysis. 

2. Be it further resolved, That a copy of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to every Sen- 
ator and every Member of Congress from 
every State in the Union, that it be printed 
in both the Nashville Tennessean and the 
Nashville Banner, the two daily newspapers 
published in Nashville, Tenn., and be spread 
on the minutes of this meeting in its en- 
tirety. 

Adopted by the unanimous vote of all 
directors present, on this, the 2lst day of 
March 1946. 





Failure of Our Policy in Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
what was the basis of the foreign policy 
of the United States as laid down by 
Thomas Jefferson? Have the men in the 
State Department ever given the slightest 
heed to Jefferson's nonintervention 
policy when they were dealing with our 
South American republics? I respect- 
fully call to the attention of the bright 
young meddlers and interventionists in 
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the State Department to the words of 
Thomas Jefferson: 


We surely cannot deny to any nation that 
right whereon our own Government is 
founded, that everyone may govern itself 
according to whatever forms it pleases, and 
change those forms at its own will; and that 
it may transact its business with foreign 
nations through whatever organ it thinks 
proper, whether king, convention, assembly, 
committee, president, or anything else it 
may choose. The will of the nation is the 
only thing essential to be regarded. 


Another principle enunciated by 
Thomas Jefferson as the basis of a for- 
eign policy for our Nation has been ig- 
nored by the New Deal group in the State 
Department. I call this principle also to 
the attention of the interventionists now 
that their meddling has greatly lowered 
our prestige in many of the small sov- 
ereign nations to the south of us. In 
Jefferson’s first inaugural address deliv- 
ered March 4, 1801, he let the whole 
world know what all nations might ex- 
pect in their relations with the United 
States: 


Peace, commerce, and honest friendship 
with all nations—entangling alliances with 
none. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the Appendix an article 
by Sumner Welles published in the 
Washington Post on April 3, 1946: 

ARGENTINE ELECTIONS 
(By Sumner Welles) 
THE FAILURE OF OUR POLICY 


The Argentine election returns have not 
yet been officially proclaimed. Colonel Peron 
has, however, undoubtedly won the presi- 
dency by an overwhelming majority in the 
electorial college and by a substantial margin 
in the popular vote. 

Impartial observers report that the elec- 
tions were entirely fair. Argentines of all 
parties declare that in 40 years no elections 
have been freer from fraud or coercion. 
Even the busybodies from the United States 
who rushed to Buenos Aires for election day 
are compelled to admit the truth of these 
facts. 

For over 2 years I have warned that the 
policy of the Department of State would 
arouse popular support for the military lead- 
ers, would weaken the liberal and democratic 
forces, would create antagonism toward the 
United States among all classes of the Argen- 
tine people, and would rapidly disrupt, be- 
cause of the fears and suspicions which it 
would raise, the solidarity of the American 


republics. That is precisely what has now 
occurred. 
The United States is tasting the bitter 


fruits of a policy which was held up to us 
shortly after its inauguration as a shining 
example of successful diplomacy. 

The Department of State refused to recog- 
nize the great popular strength which Colo- 
nel Peron had secured because of his ability 
to sell himself to the masses of the people 
as their champion in obtaining for them 
social and economic reforms which were long 
overdue. 

It ignored the self-evident truth that the 
publication of its blue book 2 weeks before 
the election would be regarded as an insult 
to the nation’s sovereignty by every Argen- 
tinean. 

Latin-American feeling is clearly expressed 
by Arturo Rosello in the Habana newspaper 
Diario de la Marina of March 10. He declares 


that “adult peoples” like the Argentineans 
“do not regard any democratic form of gov- 
ernment as truly desirable when it is offered 
them as a result of foreign intervention, and 
the military dictatorship which could have 
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been dissolved as a result of the repudiation 
and opposition of the will of the people 
gained overwhelming prestige by becoming, 
through its victory at the polls, the symbol 
of national sovereignty.” 

As a result of United States policy, all ele- 
ments in Argentina are now openly hostile to 
this country. Even the leaders of the demo- 
cratic parties are bitterly asserting that the 
interference of the United States helped to 
bring about the triumph of Colonel Peron. 

Many writers here are trying to make us 
believe that the damage done to the entire 
hem ‘sphere is of little consequence in com- 
parison with the fact that the Department 
of State has been battling for a lofty 
principle. 

These writers would have us think that our 
assertion of the right to impose governments 
which we consider democratic upon all of 
the weaker peoples of the hemisphere is re- 
sponsive to a lofty principle. 

The United States possesses no such right. 
On the contrary, it has, by treaty, renounced 
the assertion of any such right. 

Insofar as principles are involved, the pol- 
icy of the State Department has deliberately 
violated principles to which this Govern- 
ment is solemnly pledged. It has violated 
the third article of the Atlantic Charter. It 
has violated the letter and the spirit of the 
basic inter-American agreements into which 
the United States has entered since 1933. 

But in all of the voluminous material which 
has recently been written to make American 
public opinion believe that black is white, 
the first prize must be awarded to Mr. Walter 
Lippmann. 

In an article published on March 5 Mr. 
Lippmann tells us that “it is altogether ir- 
relevant” whether Colonel Peron is a dic- 
tator or a democrat, or whether he has the 
approval of 90 percent of the Argentine 
people. 

Mr. Lippman alleges—what is a gross dis- 
tortion of the facts—that Argentina did all 
that it dared do to bring about the defeat 
and destruction of the United States, and 
that this Government should declare to the 
Argentine people: “We shall consider libera- 
tion from your dictatorship the best form 
of reparation. * * * But if that is not 
possible, we shall have to put in our bill of 
damages.” Mr. Lippmann makes the as- 
tounding assertion that “only by an abuse 
of words can this be called intervention.” 

An official warning by the United States 
Government to the Argentine people that, 
unless they overthrow a President whom they 
have just elected by a great majority in fair 
elections, they will be presented with a bill 
of damages does not, according to Mr. Lipp- 
mann, constitute intervention. 

Mr. Lippmann, ignoring those inter-Amer- 
ican agreements into which this Government 
has entered which provide for obligatory con- 
sultation and cooperation, urges that the 
United States should continue to act unilat- 
erally on the ground that this “is the only 
manly and decent way for us to proceed.” 

The policy which Mr. Lippmann recom- 
mends is merely the age-old policy of the 
assertion by a powerful country of a sphere 
of influence throughout its neighborhood 
within which it proclaims its own will to be 
law. 

What is peculiarly disquieting is the indi- 
cation that the Department of State con- 
tinues bullheadedly to pursue the same poli- 
cies which have failed so grotesquely. It has 
circularized the other American Republics 
announcing that it will participate in no 
inter-American agreements in which the new 
Argentine Government takes part. 

Unless the United States returns to the 
basic principles of the good-neighbor policy, 
no inter-American conference can now be 
held without risking a break-up of the inter- 
American system and the total destruction of 
pan-American solidarity. 

The good-neighbor policy was founded on 
respect for the freedom and the sovereign 


rights of the peoples of the Americas; on our 
abstention from every form of interference 
in their domestic concerns; and on consulta- 
tion and friendly cooperation between all of 
the American Republics with regard to every 
problem which affected the security or wel- 
fare of the hemisphere. 

The good-neighbor policy and the inter- 
American system based upon it were alto- 
gether successful. They proved to be of in- 
calculable benefit to the United States and to 
all ot the other American Republics. 

The policy pursued by the Department of 
State during the past 2 years has resulted in 
a series of unrelieved failures. It has done 
grave injury to this country’s highest interest 
and to the welfare of the rest of the New 
World. 

Will American public opinion permit a 
continuation of this disastrous policy? 





Atomic Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave given me to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert in the REc- 
orp the editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Post under date of April 3, 
with regard to the atomic legislation now 
pending. 


The Post gives proper support to Sena- 
tor McMauown in his efforts to bring forth 
legislation which will assure the Nation 
of civilian control of the development of 
atomic energy. I consider this issue one 
of the most important before the Con- 
gress today. 

The editorial follows: 


ATOMIC STATESMANSHIP 


The McMahon bill providing for the setting 
up of an atomic-energy commission is now 
complete and will soon be sent to the Senate, 
where, we hope, it will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Promptness is vital because the de- 
velopment of atomic energy is now Virtually 
at a standstill. The scientists are leaving 
their work, either because of uncertainty 
about their status or because of unwilling- 
ness to work under military direction. The 
creation of the new commission as now pro- 
posed might recall them to labors which 
would pave the way for the new age of 
alchemy. 

A last-minute hitch occurred when the so- 
called Vandenberg amendment was tacked 
onto the bill. The amendment, which was 
agreed to by 10 out of the 11 members of 
the McMahon committee, would have set up 
a military liaison board in addition to the 
civilian-controlled commission. Evidently 
the committeemen, except for Senator Mc- 
Manon, thought the amendment was harm- 
less enough. Senator McManon took stren- 
uous objection to it, and his lot as chairman 
of the committee was, in consequence, unen- 
viable. He was attacked as a stubborn ob- 
structionist. The fact is that he had the 
root of the matter in him. In our view 
McMaAnHon is that rare bird in Washington— 
a@ man who relates current measures to our 
basic institutions. This was obvious when 
the scientists and the experts in administra- 
tive management took up his protest. The 
scientists pointed out that under the amend- 
ment they would be tied to military leading 
strings, and inveighed against it as a device 
which would not deliver the goods and which 
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violated the American tradition, The admin. 
istrators charged that the amendment would 
be unworkable. To this joint case the Post 
subscribed. We felt that the amendment 
in its original form would have been tanta- 
mount to a dual control of atomic energy, 
with the military element in the role of 
obstructionists, so that the civilian com- 
mission would have been condemned to work 
in a monkey house. 

Either the reasoning or the protests were 
sufficient to persuade the committee to 
change the phraseology so as to take account 
of the objections. In ¢he revised version of 
the Vandenberg amendment the military 
liaison board is to be appointed by the Sec- 
retaries of War find the Navy, not by the 
President, as originally proposed, and thus 
will not have a parallel status to the civilian 
commission. The effect of this change will 
be that the board will advise and not super- 
vise the civilian commission. In virtue of its 
appointment, it will report back to the Sec- 
retaries of the Navy and of War, not to the 
President. In other emendations the liaison 
Officers are restricted in their counsel to 
strictly military applications of atomic 
energy. All in all, the basic principle of 
civilian and Presidential responsibility for 
defense is preserved, and the country is re- 
lieved at worst of military supervision and 
at best of a feud-ridden administration work- 
ing constantly at cross purposes. 

In agreeing to this change of wording the 
10 committeemen showed the statesmanship 
requisite to the occasion. The original reso- 
lution was the first misstep of Senator Van- 
DENEBERG in the tortured history of atomic 
legislation. We remember him well for his 
vision in proposing a joint committee of Con- 
gress for a study of atomic energy and what 
to do about it. His views, alas, did not pre- 
vail, with the result that two bills are now 
in competition. As against the McMahon 
bill, the House may haul out the discredited 
Meay-Johnson bill, which would put the 
scientists in a military strait-jacket. We 
hope the House will ask themselves whether 
they want the scientists to work or be policed. 
They cannot have both. Ten years of re- 
search lie ahead of the scientists in improv- 
ing the manufacture of plutonium. You will 
no more get such an improvement out of the 
scientists under the May-Johnson bill than 
(as Senator MCMAHON once put it) you 
could have ordered Shakespeare by act of 
Parliament to write one of his sonnets. 





Terminal Leave Pay, House Petition 


No. 23 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following let- 
ter which I received from Mr. Charles G. 
Bolte, chairman of the American Veter- 
ans’ Committee, Inc., regarding H. R. 
4051, and House petition No. 23, relating 
to terminal leave pay:. 


THE AMERICAN VETERANS 
CoMmMITTEE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 21, 1946. 
Hon. Dwicnt L. Rocers, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Rocers: The national 
planning committee of the American Veter- 
ans committee has gone on record favoring 
terminal leave pay for all enlisted personnel 











who served in the armed forces. The neces- 
sity for action on this measure is urgent. If 
terminal-leave pay is to be granted to ofiicers, 
there is every reason to grant it to enlisted 
personne] as well. The payment of such 
benefits to enlisted personnel would be of 
considerable help in enabling the veteran to 
tide over the period between his departure 
from the armed forces and his initial job 
placement. . 

There is at present on the Clerk’s desk in 
the House Petition 23, which provides for floor 
consideration of H. R. 4051, reported on fav- 
orably by a subcommittee of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee in December 1945. 
We call upon you to sign that petition. The 
petition now has 60 signatures. We would 
like you to add your name to make the 218 
signatures necessary. for floor consideration. 

‘We are looking forward to a reply from you 
stating whether you will sign this petition. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES G. Eotté, 
Chairman. 








Washington Labor Canteen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr.COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Labor Canteen operated during 
the war in a very interesting manner. 
One of its functions was to combat racial 
bigotry and prejudice. The officers and 
directors of the labor canteen have re- 
cently issued a letter containing infor- 
mation on the canteen’s activities, which 
I believe to be of wide public interest. 
The letter is as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PUBLIC 


Working for better understanding among 
all peoples, the Washington Labor Canteen 
is today an outstanding example of inter- 
racial cooperation. After toddling pre- 
cariously through its earlier months, the 
canteen grew with amazing precocity as the 
idea of nonsegregation took hold. This can- 
teen has just commemorated its second 
birthday. The success of the Washington 
Labor Canteen, the only organization of its 
kind operating south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line, has shown that racial and re- 
ligious discrimination is not unalterable. 

How it started: Some 2 years ago, Joe Eger, 
one of the GI’s stationed in Washington, 
sensing the need for such a gathering place, 
convinced the Industrial Union Council of 
the CIO that a truly democratic social center 
in the Nation’s Capital was necessary. From 
an unpretentious beginning the canteen has 
grown and become a symbol of true de- 
mocracy. 

It embodies the living spirit of thousands 
of young men and women and expresses their 
belief in equality and mutual respect. It has 
shown that a person of a different color is not 
necessarily inferior in mind, body, thought, 
or action. It has proved clearly that “one 
world” can be personified in one room and 
that complete understanding of others comes 
only through knowledge and association with 
them. 

Come, take a walk with us through the 
canteen on a Sunday night. A hostess greets 
you at the door and gives you the program 
of the evening. Eight o’clock you are di- 
rected to the lounge where a current-events 
discussion is underway. Here service men 
ana women, veterans and hostesses are giv- 
ing their opinions on the important issues 
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of the day. Korean boy stands up and tells 
what he knows of the situation in Korea. 
Negro boy arises and clearly brings into focus 
the difficulties veterans like himself have in 
getting worth-while jobs. The varied prob- 
lems that beset the individual, and as a 
result the Nation, are all discussed and evalu- 
ated by the group. 

Following the discussion, Pfc Johnny Hart- 
man introduces the entertainers, both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional, who give their 
time freely and willingly to make the eve- 
nings enjoyable. Entertainment over, the 
band strikes up, dancers fill the floor, the 
food bar becomes a place of popularity; and 
the game room a center for discussion, 
checkers, cards, and group singing. A spirit 
of camaraderie unburdened by prejudices, 
based on color or creed, pervades the halls. 

The pioneering work of the canteen has 
been enthusiastically endorsed by many of 
the well-known liberals of today. Among 
those who have visited the canteen are Mrs, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Congressman John M. 
Coffee, Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, and Con- 
gressman Charles R. Savage. Many other 
famous people have crossed our threshold, 
and the unnamed who write us heartfelt let- 
ters of thanks are numbered by the score. 
Fhrases such as “we hadn't believed it pos- 
sible that a canteen of this type could exist, 
Washington could be a decent place after all, 
wonderful time, wonderful people,” assure us 
that our project expresses an idea which not 
only arouses the support of those who have 
always shared our views, but one which has 
proved to many that problems of prejudice 
and discrimination can be solved. 

Unfortunately, however, the ones who have 
been able to share the experience of the can- 
teen have been, necessarily, too few. Even 
with the walls bulging every Sunday night, 
our policies and philosophies reach only a 
meager few. However, in spite of our limi- 
tations, the success of the canteen as a war- 
time service has been so great that plans are 
now being made to continue the organization 
as a peacetime social center for veterans, 
union members, and all those interested in 
fostering the growth of interracial good will. 
We hope that the knowledge that a truly 
democratic canteen and social center which 
has proved successful in Washington will 
serve to inspire and bring about the fruition 
of a widespread social equality. 

Fraternally yours, 
THE WASHINGTON LaBor CANTEEN, 
Washington, D.C. 





A Brilliant Latin-American Comments on 
Mr. Churchill’s Advocacy of an Anglo- 
American Power Bloc 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, Sefior 
Luis Quintanilla, Mexican Ambassador 
to the Pan American Union, is one of the 
fearless statesmen of Latin America. It 
was he who electrified the UNO in San 
Francisco late last spring with a speech 
discussing Franco Fascist Spain, as a 
result of which the delegates decided 
unanimously that they did not want 
Franco Fascist Spain as a member of 
the family of nations as long as that 
country continued to tolerate the Fascist 
regime then and now inflicting the Iber- 
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ian Peninsula. Sefor Quintanilla knows 
Latin-America, its regions, its thinking, 
its philosophy. He, like many of us, was 
disturbed by the proposal of the Honor- 
able Winston Churchill, former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, for the organ- 
ization of an axis composed of the United 
States and the British Empire on an 
anti-Comintern basis following the same 
lines and founded on the same basis as 
was the original anti-Comintern bloc 
comprised of Fascist Italy, Nazi Ger- 
many, and Imperialist prewar Japan. 

An article by Sefior Quintanilla ap- 
peared in the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, March 17, with relation to the atti- 
tude of Latin-American democracies 
toward Churchill’s proposals. The arti- 
cle is well worth studying as a reflection 
of the reaction of Latins to the proposal 
of an English-speaking union against 
the Soviet Union. 

The article is as follows: 

ANGLO-AMERICAN AXIS? 
(By Luis Quintanilla) 
A LATIN-AMERICAN SPEAKS 

If allowed to materialize, Mr. Churchill's 
recent proposal for the establishment of a 
special relationship between the two great 
English-speaking nations will affect the des- 
tiny of the United States and, with it, the 
destinies of all the non-English-speaking 
Latin-American Republics, bound, as they 
are, to their northern neighbor b- various 
specific pan-American commitments. 

It can be said, and with good reason, that 
Latin America has always nurtured genuine 
affection for England. Comparatively few 
and only minor conflicts have ever arisen be- 
tween us. In fact, England gave timely and 
valuable help to several South American Re- 
publics, during their wars of independence 
fought against Spain. 

Also, our relations with the United States 
are guided by Latin-America’s faith in the 
gocd neighbor policy. I firmly believe in the 
interdependence of all the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. That is why I have 
dedicated many years of my life to the not 
always easy task of trying to remove the 
artificial barriers placed in the way of our 
mutual understanding. I like to think of 
the countries of America as one great family 
of nations, regardless of race, religion or 
language. 

But if Pan Americanism means, among 
other things, that whatever affects Latin 
America aiso affects directly or indirectly the 
United States, then I believe it should work 
both ways: anything that affects the in- 
ternational position of the United States 
also affects Latin America. 

On March 5, 


Winston Churchill came 
out in no uncertain terms, for an even- 
tual merging of the political interests 


of the British Empire and the United States, 
so as to establish a mighty Anglo-America 
anti-Soviet coalition. Latin American 
democrats will firmly reject the formation 
of any anti-Soviet bloc of nations which, 
in the last analysis, would be nothing more 
than a ghastly resurrection of the first anti- 
ccmintern axis defeated in World War II. 
The step advocated by Mr. Churchill is un- 


acceptable on moral as well as historical 
grounds. 
Morally, because whatever our opinion may 


be as to the ultimate goodness of socialist or 
communist doctrines, no thinking man can 
deny that in sharp contrast to czarist condi- 
tions, the Soviet regime has succeeded in 
raising the standerd of living of the 200,000,- 
000 human being who comprise the popula- 


tion of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics; and that, not in spite of but because 
of the Soviet regime, Russia has become what 


it is today; one of the two great 
powers of our time. 
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Historically the proposal is uncalled for, 
because the very idea of ganging up against 
Russia today, when it has paid by far the 
greatest price for our common victory, is 
abhorrent to any decent American, whether 
English-speaking or not. It is even more so 
when we consider that Mr. Churchill, ex- 
hilarating in the fact that today only the 
United States and Great Britain shgre the 
secret of the atomic bomb, exclaimed in his 
Missouri appeal: “Opportunity is here now, 
clear and shining, for both our countries. 
* * * We have at least a breathing space 
before this peril (Russia's knowledge of the 
atomic bomb) has to be encountered.” 

What is the nature of this special relation- 
ship advocated by Mr Churchill? A mutual 
understanding between our two vast but 
kindred systems of society; similarity of 
weapons; the joint use otf all naval and air 
force bases in the possession of either coun- 
try all over the world—and that, of course, 
includes Latin America. It would greatly 
expand that mobility of the British Em- 
pire forces and it might well lead * * * 
to important financial savings. And even- 
tually, there may come the principle of a 
common Anglo-American citizenship. 

Then, adds Mr. Churchill to quiet down 
opposition: “There are already the special 
United States relations with Canada and be- 
tween the United States and the South Amer- 
ican Republics. We also have our 20-year 
treaty of collaboration and mutual assistance 
with Soviet Russie. But what must be clari- 
fied is that not one of these commitments 
is of the type now advocated by Mr. Churchill. 
For instance the Anglo-Soviet treaty does 
not call for the merging of the two peoples, 
nor for their joint use in peacetime of all 
naval and air force bases’in the possession of 
either country all over the world; and still 
less for a similarity of weapons. Or isn’t 
the atomic bomb a weapon? 

Moreover, for what specific purpose is 
this Axis II being called into existence? Mr. 
Churchill produces very few concrete charges 
against Russia. He does mention that “War- 
saw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Bel- 
grade, Bucharest, and Sofia * * * lie in 
the Soviet sphere.” But we could mention 
an equally impressive list of foreign cities 
which today “lie in the sphere” of other 
Allied Powers. 

“Turkey and Persia are both profoundly 
alarmed and disturbed,” says Mr. Churchill, 
“at the claims which are made upon them 
and at the pressure being exerted by the 
Moscow government.” But, again, why 
doesn’t the former Prime Minister mention 
that Indonesia, Egypt, India, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Greece daily give bloody evidence of be- 
ing at least as profoundly “alarmed and dis- 
turbed,” although for quite different reasons? 

The next charge deals with the situation 
in the Far East, and especially in Manchuria. 
There, Mr. Churchill must admit that “the 
agreement which was made at Yalta, to which 
I was a party, was extremely favorable to 
Soviet Russia. But it was made at a time 
when no one could say that the German war 
might not extend all through the summer 
hnd autumn of 1945, and when the Japanese 
war was expected to last for a further 18 
months from the end of the German war”; 
that is to say, Russian claims are in con- 
formity with the Yalta agreement, but the 
promises made to Russia, at Yalta, should 
not be taken too literally because at the mo- 
ment they were given Soviet help was badly 
needed. 

Lastly, Mr. Churchill pulls out the usual 
Red-baiting argument communism. It must 
be eradicated. Why? Because “the Com- 
munist parties or fifth columns constitute a 
growing challenge and peril to Christian 
civilization.” Exactly the words of Francisco 
Franco. And, minus the word “Christian,” 
exactly the argument brought forth by the 
original Axis Powers to justify the formation 
of Axis No. 1. 
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This is not surprising when we remember 
that after World War I Mr. Churchill used 
similar terms. For instance, speaking in 
Rome on January 20, 1927, he ardently praised 
Mussolini and proclaimed that, had he been 
an Italian he would have been “whole- 
heartedly” with the Fascists “from the start 
to the finish in your triumphant struggle 
against the bestial appetites and passions 
of Leninism.” On that same occasion Mr. 
Churchill declared that Italian fascism had 
“rendered a service to the whole world” in 
providing “the necessary antidote to the 
Russian poison.” 

Yet the last 20 years have proved that Mr. 
Churchill was wrong. It is not by destroying 
physically the Soviet Union that we shall 
have climinated the danger of communism. 
It is only by making all our populations— 
in America, Europe, Africa, or Asia—per- 
sonally acquainted with the material bene- 
fits of our system, as well as spiritual, that 
we shall have approved the goodness of 
democracy. 

If our hemisphere policy should ever be- 
come entangled in a diplomatic ar military 
scheme designed to set up an English-speak- 
ing Axis against our great Soviet ally, mil- 
lions of bona fide democrats throughout 
Latin America would be the first to denounce 
our pan-American ties. 





Shall We Extend OPA? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, within 
a few days the Members of the House 
will be called upon to make the difficult 
decision as to whether or not we shall 
extend OPA price control. The decision 
has been made more difficult because of 
bad administration of the act during the 
past 2 years by Mr. Bowles and his staff. 
The Congress has reached the point 
where it must write into the act in the 
plainest possible language certain 
amendments and limitations of the scope 
of price control and in addition write 
into the act, if it is extended, an amend- 
ment “providing that regulations and 
directives must be first submitted to the 
Banking and Currency Committee to de- 
termine whether the Director of Price 
Administration is following the law and 
not bypassing such legislation as may be 
enacted.” 

The time has come when the adminis- 
tration of price control must be realistic, 
honest, and fair to the farmer, the man- 
ufacturer, the wholesaler, the processor, 
and the retail merchant. We cannot get 
the volume of production and the distri- 
bution necessary to prevent inflation un- 
less such a policy is strictly adhered to. 
Unless the administration will cooperate 
in properly amending the law and in its 
administration the Members of this 
House will be justified in refusing to ex- 
tend pnice control. 

The former Price Administrator, Mr. 
Bowles, because of his arbitrary methods 
and because of his unwise regulations; in 
many instances, has encouraged infla- 
tion by preventing the production of 
goods because prices were set so low that 





the manufacturers and processors woulq 
be compelled to do business at a loss 
Added to this discouragement has been 
a multiplicity of rules and directives 
which have discouraged and confuseq 
business, holding back production. To 
a considerable extent the policies of OPA 
have prevented goods from coming onto 
the market, which increases the threat 
of inflation which is so manifest today 
that many Members of Congress who 
want to prevent inflation seriously be- 
lieve that the supply of goods to prevent 
inflation will never be equal to the de- 
mand unless the Congress abolishes the 
OPA. On the other hand, I believe 
majority oi the Members of Congress 
would be willing to extend price contro} 
if the act can be amended and then 
honestly administered according to the 
law by the OPA officials. 

Volumes of testimony have been given 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee which proved without question 
that in a great number of instances OPA 
as administered in the past has prevented 
the production of goods. 

The returning soldier is unable to buy 
sufficient clothing of every description. 
The shelves of the retail merchants, to a 
considerable. extent, are empty through- 
out the Nation. The farmers and civii- 
ians generally find it equally difficult to 
buy ordinary necessary clothing of every 
description. Textile mills throughout 
the Nation, even though there is avail- 
able to them the greatest.raw stocks of 
wool and cotton in the history of the 
Nation, have not been employed to ca- 
pacity, and have not been permitted, in 
many instances, the use of such material 
without being hedged in by unwofkable 
preduction rules and. regulations, and. 
in many instances, have not been allowed 
a sufficient margin of profit to produce 
the necessary clothing people desire to 
buy. There is an abundance of money 
in the country, and there could be an 
abundance of textile goods of every kind 
only for the unwise policies insisted on 
by Chester Bowles during the past 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, no group of citizens have 
stood more loyally behind the Govern- 
ment and supported it throughout the 
long years of the war than the retail mer- 
chants of this country. 

When they did not have the merchan- 
dise to advertise they spent their money 
with thousands of pages of advertising in 
the newspapers of the Nation urging the 
people to buy bonds to support the war 
to victory. They gave their time, money 
and effort in every community of this Na- 
tion in the support of the war. During 
all this time they had been bedeviled by 
rules and regulations of the OPA taking 
hours and days of their time; they have 
been snooped on, abused, prosecuted, and 
maligned by the OPA. Notwithstanding 
such treatment I believe that the ma- 
jority are so interested in the welfare of 
their countr,, so interested in preventing 
inflation for the common good that they 
would be willing for price control to be 
again extended if it could be limited in 
scope and if the abuses of price control 
could be stopped by amendments that 
would make the act more workable and 
give them a chance for the future. 














We are faced today with a housing 
shortage for returning veterans and for 
the civilians. Unrefuted testimony be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee proves without question that the un- 
wise regulations, prices for certain ma- 
terials, and prices set on certain mate- 
rials have prevented full production of 
lumber, brick, tile, soil pipe, and vari- 
ous articles necessary to the construc- 
tion of a home or business building. The 
prick manufacturers and the sawmills 
in thousands of cases have practically 
been stopped from production because of 
the unwise policies of the OPA. If the 
Price Control Act is to be extended it 
must be amended to correct these many 
gross inequities long overdue. If not so 
amended, it should be abolished. 

Many amendments have been sug- 
gested and it is my hope that a number 
of amendments can be agreed upon that 
will bring order out of chaos which will 
get the country to going in full produc- 
tion. The bottlenecks and the log jams, 
wherever they occur, from the farms, 
mills, manufacturers, the processors, and 
the retailers, must be cleared so that a 
free flow with a fair and just profit can 
be had throughout the entire line. We 
must clear the assembly line of business 
from production all the way through to 
the consumer. OPA must be compelled 
to administer the act so that the green 
light for full production and distribu- 
tion will be constantly open. 

Greater production is the only way to 
prevent inflation. We will have the 
specter and fear of inflation hanging 
over the heads of the American people 
until supply equals demand and the OPA 
must take off controls when supply does 
equaldemand. They have not done it in 
the past and the law should be plainly 
written compelling them to take off con- 
trols as rapidly as the supply equals the 
demand. Let me illustrate what I mean. 

We have an overproduction of oil and 
refined products throughout the Nation 
today yet the OPA has not lifted controls. 

Mr. Speaker, may I suggest a few 
amendments which have been suggested 
which I believe represent a few sugges- 
tions which would be helpful to the retail 
merchants and to business generally, and 
the first amendment might be termed 
a policy amendment. I believe it would 
be well to start off with the enunciation 
of the following policy: 

(A) That it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to speed the re- 
turn to a free economy under which com- 
petition will regulate prices, that the ob- 
taining of maximum production in industry 
is the paramount need of the transitional 
period and is more important than main- 
taining existing price levels. 

(B) That any and all controls that stand 
in the way of legitimate production be 
promptly eliminated. This includes the 
maximum average price program. The in- 
iquitous policy of cost absorption forced on 
retailers must be stopped. 

(C) That producers be granted a price 
sufficient to enable them to manufacture 
prewar quality goods at current costs with an 
opportunity for profit. 

(D) Thet OPA be required to adopt real- 
istic incentive pricing programs with lib- 
eralized cut-off points to stimulate low- 
priced production. 

(E) That the theory, that all increases 
needed to produce and distribute goods at 
current cost can be absorbed, be discarded. 
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Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members who 
have given so much time and thought to 
the subject of price control will be able 
to join their efforts in support of amend- 
ments which will make the Price Control 
Act more workable if it is extended in the 
interest of the general welfare of the 
Nation. 

I know the Members of this body in 
these serious times feel most deeply the 
serious responsibilities resting upon 
them. I hope, if price control is extend- 
ed, that the new Administrator, Mr. 
Porter, will adopt an attitude of greater 
confidence in the good intentions of the 
businessmen of this country and a more 
friendly and cooperative attitude toward 
those who struggle under the burden of 
price controls, and particularly a more 
trustful and cooperative attitude toward 
the Members of Congress whose duty it is, 
under our representative form of govern- 
ment, to enact legislation and to protect 
the interests of the people we represent. 
The Members of Congress during the 
past very difficult years have been very 
patient with the OPA, possibly sometimes 
too patient. The time has come when 
those in charge of price control must 
adopt a realistic businesslike program 
with a willingness to cooperate with the 
Members of Congress in finding a solu- 
tion in the correction of price-control 
policies so that we may have greater 
production, freer distribution of goods 
and materials in the interest of all of the 
people of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, unless we can amend the 
act sufficiently to justify the belief that 
it will be beneficial to the Nation in 
helping to prevent further inflation, the 
Members of this House, in my judgment, 
should refuse to extend it. 





The Navy’s Mighty Midgets 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday the Joint Board on Scientific 
Information Policy, on behalf of the War 
and Navy Departments, revealed the 
part played by assault rockets during 
the war, showing that, although neither 
the Army nor the Navy had a single 
assault rocket on December 7, 1941, by 
VJ-day it was one of our outstanding 
rockets. 

My particular interest in these rockets 
dates back to the summer of 1944, when 
my secretary, Lt. J. Palmer Murphy, 
United States Naval Reserve, after 2 
years in the Navy was named executive 
officer of one of the Navy’s new rocket 
ships, the U. S. S. LCS(L)-67. He later 
commanded the U. S. S. LCS(L)-93, and 
in turn was relieved by another resident 
of my district, Lt. (jg) Robert H. Dyer, 
United States Naval Reserve, of Clifton, 
N. J., who had been engineering officer 
of the ship for over a year. Both these 
men were in the thick of the naval bat- 
tles at Okinawa, which started just a 
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year ago. Last January I had the op- 
portunity to visit this area and later to 
see Murphy’s and Dyer’s rocket ships in 
Tokyo Bay. 

Describing the use of rockets by Navy 
craft supporting Pacific invasions, and 
pointing out that the rockets, by making 
beaches indefensible and driving the 
Japanese into inland strongholds, saved 
thousands of American lives, the Joint 
Board’s report adds: 


In the last great amphibious operation in 
the Pacific, the conquest of Okinawa, rockets 
really came into their own. Here were com- 
bined to a degree never before realized the 
use of rockets on land, from the air, and 
from the sea 

A flotilla of 12 rocket ships went into ac- 
tion at Okinawa on Piarch 26, 1945, and for 
the next 12 weeks poured ashore in support 
of land operations a total of more than 30,000 
rockets. 


Because of the secrecy surrounding 
their mission, little has been heard of 
the rocket ships of our Navy: the con- 
verted LCI’s and LSM’s, and the first 
ships to be designed primarily for rocket 
work: the LCS (L)’s, landing craft sup- 
port. The following summary of their 
work at Okinawa is from the ship’s his- 
tory of the U. S. S. LCS(L)-67, Com- 
manded by Lt. Comdr. J. Robert Bullock, 
USNR, of Montrose, Colo., who also 
served as a congressional secretary be- 
fore entering the Navy: 


These LCS’s were part of that large unas- 
sorted group of miscellaneous ships that have 
numbers instead of names. But Vice Adm. 
R. K. Turner named them our mighty midg- 
ets; Fleet Admiral Nimitz called them reso- 
lute ships in praising their valor and gallant- 
ry; Admiral Raymond A. Spruance expressed 
his pride in the magnificent courage and ef- 
fectiveness of these vessels; the late Gen 
Simon Boliver Buckner praised their cheer- 
ful efficiency and heroic degree of courage; 
Fleet Admiral Halsey singled them out for 
commendation. The Japanese cursed them 
as miniature destroyers. 

These ships, a third of the size and a sixth 
of the tonnage of a modern destroyer, made 
their debut at the Philippine invasion, fought 
through Iwo Jima, and made naval history 
at Okinawa. Altbough originally designed 
as rocket ships to provide close-in bombard- 
ment of invasion beaches in advance of the 
first wave of landing troops, the Navy soon 
found that the LCS’s could be useful in other 
ways between invasions. They made ideal 
fireboats; it was found they could be used to 
advantage as antiaircraft ships. Their shal- 
low draft made it possible for them to sup- 
port under-water demolition teams close in- 
shore. They were equipped to do salvage 
work; they had sufficient speed and fire power 
to be useful as escorts. Small enough to 
move about crowded anchorages without 
causing too much confusion, yet big enough 
for good-size loads, they could be used ad- 
vantageously in intership dealings They 
could lay down smoke screens. They could 
deliver harassing fire against enemy-held 
positions; do reconnaissance; investigate 
suspicious objects; rescue downed aviators; 
sink drifting mines; and patrol inshore wa- 
ters. 

All this they were called on to do at Oki- 
nawa, and they did it, but their chief job was 
out on the radar picket stations, 40 to 50 
miles from the fleet and transport anchor- 
ages, outside the antisubmarine screen, 
where they met the Japanese Special Attack 
Corps, the kamikaze, and destroyed his sui- 
cide planes, boats, and swimmers. Here they, 
with their destroyer partners, set the amazing 
record total of 490 enemy planes destroyed 
during the 82-day campaign, but at a cost 
of over 1,000 casualties, 
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A regular radar picket team consisted of 
two, sometimes three, destroyers or destroyer 
minesweepers, and three or four LCSs, with 
an LSM sometimes filling in for an LCS, 
There were about a dozen such stations, 
ranging all around the island, situated so as 
to warn the bigger ships, engaged in landing 
troops or supplies or bombarding the island, 
of the approach of enemy aircraft. But it 
scon developed that the Jap pilots, sighting 
the small groups well out to sea, spent their 
forces on the pickets. With magnificent and 
courageous support from the marine pilots 
of our air combat patrol, the pickets took 
them on, splashed them, or drove them back. 

The LCS’s would spend, 10 to 12 days on 
such patrols, plodding back and forth over a 
very small area, and would then return to the 
main fleet anchorages for 3 or 4 days to ch- 
tain provisions, fuel, water, mail, and other 
necessities During these days in port the 
ships were called upon to perform some of 
their other duties: To form antiaircraft 
screens, make smoke, patrol] against suicide 
boats and swimmers, bombard beaches, or 
perform salvage and firefighting operations 
either afloat or ashore. 


Only 157 feet long, with a crew of 65 
men and 6 officers, almost all drawn from 
the Reserves, these ships merited the 
praise given them by the highest rank- 
ing Army and Navy Officials. One flotilla 
alone—LCS Flotilla Four—which is only 
this week returning from occupation 
duties in Tokyo Bay, rescued a total of 
1,290 survivors during the Okinawa cam- 
paign, shot down 61 planes, assisted in 
the destruction of 34 others, destroyed 
16 suicide boats, engaged in 6 landings, 
tock part in 18 salvage operations, and 
captured 41 Japanese prisoners. A simi- 
lar record was made by the other LCS 
flotilla there, LCS Flotilla 3. 





Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include the following state- 
ment by J. Howard Pew, president, Sun 
Oil Co., before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee: 


In seeking discontinuance of price con- 
trols, the board of directors of the American 
Petroleum Institute believe we would not 
discharge our full duty if we failed to point 
out that such controls are seriously retard- 
ing, disrupting, and strangling all enter- 
prise of the American people. 

Jobs for petroleum workers and continued 
service and quality products at reasonable 
prices for our customers depend upon the 
well-being of all industries. They are our 
suppliers and our customers. So integrated 
is our American economy that what affects 
any one of us, affects all of us. Competitive 
enterprise, which has given 140,000,000 people 
a standard of living far above that which 
has ever existed elsewhere, cannot function 
to serve the public welfare half free and half 
regimented by artificially imposed price con- 
trols. Therefore I am addressing you on 
behalf of all business enterprise and the con- 
suming public. 

Much that I have to say will revolve around 
the principle that business and industry to 
succeed must serve the public. 
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This is best done through competition. To 
have competition we must preserve at all 
costs an environment in which the little man 
can continue to challenge the big fellow for 
public favor. 

I learned this at my father’s knee, and 
that faith in competitive enterprise has 
guided my life. Within my lifetime the com- 
pany founded by my father grew from a 
very small enterprise to one of substantial 
size, although comparatively speaking, we are 
still one of the smaller units in the petroleum 
industry. 

To me American enterprise is one of the 
miracles of modern industrial democracy in 
that it enfranchises everyone with a cent in 
his pocket and provides him with a con- 
tinual polling booth whereby he can elect, 
or refuse to elect, the suppliers of his wants. 

trangling enterprise denies every citizen of 
this free choice. 

I shall attempt to demonstrate to your 
committee that: 

1. America’s present manufacturing ca- 
pacity, unless impaired Dy hampering restric- 
tions, is sufficiently large to supply the pub- 
lic’s demand without price increases sub- 
stantially above costs; 

2. Price controls have retarded production, 
increased the deficit of needed goods and, if 
continued, will perpetuate scarcities and 
shortages, thus encouraging inflation and re- 
ducing the purchasing power of the consum- 
er’s money; 

3. Price controls can never be administered 
with fairness and in peacetime cannot be 
made to work without resort to increasingly 
Severe, additional controls, thus eventually 
destroying competitive enterprise and indi- 
vidual freedom. 

First, we should clear our minds of sev- 
eral misconceptions which Mr _ Chester 
Bowles and his OPA propagandists have cre- 
ated to confuse consideration of continued 
price controls. 

The first is the failure to distinguish the 
great difference between price control dur- 
ing war and price control in peacetime. 
During the war our imperative objective 
was to produce the requirements’ of our 
armed forces. Nothing could be permitted 
to interfere w.th that end. 

Our national strategy was to make war 
work as attractive as possible; to make all 
nonessential production unattractive. Pro- 
ducers of war goods were given material 
priorities. They were given fair:profit mar- 
gins. Their workers received sharply in- 
creased earnings. ; 

Conversely, producers of nonessential ci- 
vilian goods were denied critical materials, 
forcing them in many instances either to 
shift to war production or sbut down. 
They were subjected to frozen price levels, 
which frequently caused firancia) losses, 
The salaries and wages of their workers 
lagged under governmental restrictions. 

All of this had the effect of more than 
doubling our production and crifting 60 
percent of manufacturing cutput to war or- 
ders. This was necessary and proper; oth- 
erwise we never could have become the arse- 
nal for democracy which won the war. 

When hostilities ceased, our national re- 
quirements changed. Our postwar objec- 
tive overnight became the production of 
consumer goods in sufficient volume to give 
our people those things for which they had 
fought the war—homes and a better stand- 
ard of living for everyone. Removal of road 
blocks erected against civilian production 
became imperative. The needs of our peo- 
ple demanded the restoration of a freely 
functioning market, historically the most 
effective stimulant of production in peace- 
time. 

Thus ended all justification for price con- 
trol. Along with other wartime controls, it 
shculd have been thrown overboard as quickly 
as administratively possible. Had this been 
done last fall supply and demand in all in- 
dustries now would be rapidly on their way 
to a point of balance. Instead, supply and 





demand have become more unbalanced and 
our people go without the things they want 
and need. 

The avowed reason we have not abandoned 
price control is a specious argument that 
price increases cause inflation; that infiation 
helps none but hurts everyone; that Opa 
keeps down prices, and thus is the only 
barrier standing between the country and 
a devastating inflation. 

This is double talk designed to deceive 
and confuse. It is putting the cart before 
the horse. Price increases no more cause 
inflation than wet streets cause rain. Wet 
streets are a result of rain and rising prices 
are one of the many disastrous results that 
follow in the wake of inflation. 

Inflation results when there has been an 
expansion in purchasing power that is not 
matched by a comparable expansion in the 
production of real consumer goods and servy- 
ices. We have an inflationary condition to- 
day as a result of the monetizing of the Fed- 
eral debt and war-accumulated shortages in 
certain consumer goods, aggravated by OPA 
controls. 

The best and, I believe, the only effective 
ways to halt this inflationary trend are to 
balance the Federal Budget at the earliest 
possible date, and to stimulate the produc- 
tion of goods. This last can best be done 
by removing OPA controls from business. 

All of this OPA talk about industry pro- 
moting scarcities is bunk. The lifeblood of 
industry is abundant production and noth- 
ing would suit industry better than a peace- 
time level of production equal to that 
achieved in war. There is no doubt, if the 
hobbles are removed, that industry can pro- 
duce all the goods we need. The expansion 
of manufacturing production in 1940-44 is 
proof of that. 

Taking 1939 as representing 100, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board index of manufacturing 
production was 231 for 1944. Factors which 
more than doubled the output were: 

A $25,000,000.000 expansion of plant and 
equipment, increasing over-all capacity by 50 
percent over 1939. 

A 50-percent numerical increase in ma- 
chine tools, with an even greater rise in their 
actual operating capacity 

Increased utilization of existing facilities, 
through second and third shifts. 

A 60-percent increase in production of raw 
materials. 

An increase in manufacturing employment 
from about 10,000,000 in 1939 to approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 in 1944. 

Of these 16,000,000 workers, 57 percent 
worked on orders for the armed services; 43 
percent, or less than 7,000,000, produced 
goods for civilian use, according to the War 
Production Board. 

This agency last year asserted: “It is espe- 
cially remarkable that notwithstanding the 
massive shift of industrial resources to 
munitions production, the manufacturing in- 
dustries managed to supply the civilian mar- 
ket throughout the war with about as much 
finished goods as in 1939, though some- 
what less than in 1941.” 

Thus less than 7,000,000 workers in 1944 
were able to produce about as much finished 
goods for consumers as were 10,000,000 work- 
ers in 1929. Of course, there were reductions 
in metal goods and other durable commodi- 
ties, but these were offset by increased sup- 
plies of manufactured foods, textiles, furni- 
ture, and other commodities. 

These facts are of the greatest significance 
Not only did American manufacturing in- 
dustry produce everything needed for the 
prosecution of the far-flung global war, but 
it also produced in the same period a volume 
of civilian consumer gocds at least equal to 
1939, when manufacturing production was 
substantially as high as at any previous time 
in our history. And this was achieved in a 


year when 11,000,000 of America's finest youth 
were in the armed services. 

In view of these facts, why has manufac- 
turing production fallen in February to 149 











on the Federal Reserve index? Why have 
manufacturing plants dropped 5,000,000 
workers since the peak of production? Why 
are the things people want so slow in coming? 
why the delay in building homes? We have 
all the expanded plant capacity that we 
ossessed in 1944. With few exceptions, such 
as shipyards, it cam all be converted to the 
production of consumer goods. The output 
of these plants can be greatly increased by 
second and third shifts. 

We continue to have adequate raw mate- 
rials and, in the few cases where supplies 
are tight, we are able to draw on world sup- 
plies denied us during the war. Our civilian 
jJabor force is no less than it was in 1944 
when 43 percent of those employed in manu- 
facturing produced as much finished goods 
for civilians as in 193°. Surely this volume 
should be doubled when the 57 percent who 
were engaged on war orders are shifted to 
consumer products. It is simply absurd for 
anyone to argue that with these two groups 
at work there would be a scarcity of goods 
for any considerable length of time. 

Price control and labor strikes primarily 
have been responsible for the failure to pro- 
duce the cecnsumer goods needed—and price 
control in large measure has been respon- 
sible for the strikes. Had industrial man- 
agement been free to adjust prices and wages, 
and if the Government had not interfered, 
increased wage demands would have been 
reconciled without the lengthy strikes which 
have been so costly to everyone. 

Even though a statistical showing of com- 
paratively high peacetime production levels 
can be made, we know that we are not ob- 
taining the goods the public wants most. 
Thus our production is out of balance with 
the desires cf consumers. In a freely func- 
tioning market price changes quickly would 
correct such maladjustments. Price controls 
multiply the maladjustments until the en- 
tire production system breaks down. 

At this point I desire to lay before you a 
very interesting report of a survey of the 
experiences of small manufacturers under 
current price controls, just completed by 
Opinion Reseach Corp., directed by Dr. Claude 
Robinson, generally recognized as preeminent 
in this field. 

The Robinson organization made this sur- 
vey as part of a program of regular polling 
of public opinion on subjects in which busi- 
ness and industry are particularly interested. 
My company subscribes to this service, called 
the Public Opinion Index for Industry. Dr. 
Robinson granted me permission to present 
copies of this report to your committee. 

Time will permit only a summary of the 
highlights. I urge that you study this report 
with care, for, in my opinion, the manufac- 
turers whose testimony is the basis of this 
document make the most damning factual 
indictment of the harm being done by OPA 
price control that has come from any source. 

In this survey a representative cross sec- 
tion of small- and medium-sized manufac- 
turers in the concentrated industrial area 
east of the Mississippi and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line were interviewed regarding 
the effect of OPA on their operations. The 
results constitute an accurate sample that 
can be applied to about 250,000 manufac- 
turing enterprises in this country employing 
1,000 or fewer workers. 

This report shows that 70 percent of these 
manufacturers—roughly three out of four— 
say price ceilings are injuring their business; 
63 percent say OPA price ceilings have been 
unrealistic in regard to costs; 34 percent say 
they have had to hold up introducing new 
products on the market because of price ceil- 
ings; 44 percent say they have had to stop 
marketing certain products because of price 
ceilings; 51 percent say that they have had 
to curtail production of certain lines because 
of price ceilings; 40 percent say they will be 
forced to curtail or eliminate products if price 
ceilings stay where they are; 36 percent of 
this last number say they would have to shut 
down their plants unless they get price relief. 
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Dr. Robinson reports that, after eliminating 
duplications, 67 percent of these manufac- 
turers—roughly two-thirds—say they have 
already cut out or curtailed production on 
some items, or face that necessity in the near 
future. Of these 53 percent say ceilings are 
restricting an important part of their produc- 
tion line. 

The next series of answers indicates why 
these manufacturers are stopping or curtail- 
ing production. Despite OPA ballyhoo about 
profits being greater than ever, only 14 per- 
cent say they are making “good profits”; 41 
percent say they are making a “very small 
profit’; 15 percent are breaking even, and 20 
percent losing money. Ten percent did not 
answer. Thus 40 percent of those answering 
are not making any profit whatever. 

How long do you believe these men can 
stay in business under those conditions? I 
know several who are sticking it out only 
in the hope that Congress will give them 
relief from OPA. If you do not, many of 
the 40 percent reported by Dr. Robinson, 
reflecting some 100,000 manufacturing en- 
terprises, will have to close their doors; 57 
percent say they are losing money on some 
item they make; 57 percent say their recent 
profit trend is down; 39 percent say that if 
OPA were ended tomorrow their output would 
increase; 43 percent say in such an event they 
would hire more workers almost immedi- 
ately. 

There we have the story of what OPA is 
doing to production and to small-business 
enterprises as succinctly as it can be told. 
The small manufacturer is the supplier of 
parts and machinery to the big producers. 
When the little fellow cannot produce, the 
production line halts, and 100,000,000 con- 
sumers go without the goods they want. 

Small enterprises cannot wait from 2 to 6 
months for relief. When they go into the 
red, they must sell out to a larger unit— 
thus creating the monopolistic trend to which 
we are so opposed—or shut their doors with 
bankruptcy for themselves and injury to 
every nan and woman in the country. 

Patching up the present law will not cor- 
rect this serious situation. Price control 
can never be made fair and equitable, for 
neither a few men nor several hundred thou- 
sand can be substituted for the day-by-day 
functioning of a free market reflecting the 
judgment and desires of the consuming 
public. 

The weakness of any price-control scheme, 
no matter how competently administered, 
lies in the complexity of the interrelation- 
ships between prices, wages, other costs, and 
earnings. Arbitrarily tinkering with a price 
here and another there throws a myriad of 
other prices out of adjustment. 

Aside from all other considerations, it is 
physically impossible for a _ price-control 
agency to work out equitable price relation- 
ships. Let me demonstrate: 

We have in this country some 8,000,000 
articles of trade. We have 140 metropolitan 
marketing areas. The number of equations 
necessary to establish proper price relation- 
ships in the metropolitan marketing areas 
would be 140 times 8,000,000 or 1,120,000,000. 
We have some 50,000,000 workers whose wage 
rates might be reduced for convenience to 
1,000 classifications. To establish proper 
wage-price relationships the number of 
equations would be 1,000 times 1,120,000,000 
or 1,120,000,000 ,000—one trillion one hundred 
and twenty billion equations. Computing 
1 equation an hour, it would require the 
50,000,000 workers in America 10 years to do 
the job on the basis of a 40-hour week, with 
only 1 week off a year for vacation. 

Of course, it is fantastic. So the price 
fixers resort to formulas for universal appli- 
cation, freezing prices to some previous level. 
But no sooner are such formulas proclaimed 
than conditions change. Business conditions 
change constantly as people’s desires and 
needs change—as producers increase or re- 
duce their output in relation to those de- 
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sires and needs—or as efficiency increases 
or costs fluctuate. 

No matter how well-intentioned, the price 
fixers can never keep up with the changing 
economic picture. Necessarily large seg- 
ments of industry and commerce always 
shall be knocking at your door for relief 
from the maladjustments created in their 
operations, and when such relief is not 
promptly forthcoming, production is im- 
paired and the public suffers. 

American industry and business cannot be 
operated by formulas. If they could, it 
would have been figured out years ago and all 
business enterprises would be successful while 
their managers could go on year-long vaca- 
tions. Day-by-day judgments and decisions 
are essential to business operations. Enter- 
prises are successful when they constantly 
adjust themselves to changing conditions. 
They retrogress when they become static 

Price changes in a free market are the 
regulators of American industry. They con- 
trol the volume of production; they shift 
savings to where they are needed; they move 
workers into those fields of production in 
greatest demand; they give consumers what 
the, want. 

In effect the free market price serves the 
economic system as a safety valve does a 
steam boiler. Under price control, however, 
the safety valve is tied down and, in the 
pending bill, it is proposed to heap on the 
inflation fire some $2,000,000,000 in the form 
of subsidies. 

Such a course of action is analogous to the 
engineer who ties down the safety valve on 
his boiler while adding fuel to the roaring 
fire. Does anyone doubt that there will be 
an explosion? And the longer price control 
is continued, the greater that explosion will 
be. 

During the war price control had a meas- 
ure of success due to supplementary controls 
and because the people, out of patriotic mo- 
tives, accepted it, subordinating their desires 
and needs to the national urgency of winning 
the war. With the end of the war, however, 
the pent up desires of 100,000,000 consumers 
again came into play. 

Thus black markets have become rampant, 
breeding widespread disrespect for law. OPA 
officials testify to that. The situation is worse 
than at any time during the war. says J. M. 
Blackford, OPA top enforcement officer in 
Portland, Oreg. Leo F. Gentner, OPA regional 
administrator, says the same thing about the 
black market in New York City and makes 
this trovelation: “Congress could give me 
10,000 more investigators but I wouldn't have 
a chance of breaking up the black market 
unless the women of the city refuse to buy 
from such merchants.” 

As long as price controls continue, black 
markets will grow. Demoralizing though 
they are, they constitute a manifestation of 
a free people seeking to satisfy their legiti- 
mate desires when their Government ha 


s 10r- 
bidden a free market. Since the days of 
Confucius, people have refused to accept 
as wrong that which in their hearts they 


know to be innocent, and not even a Gestapo 
the size of an army can prevail against them 


All this has the effect of penalizing the law- 
abiding, whether consumer or producer, and 
encouraging all others. Likewise, it breaks 
down the legitimate sources of Government 
revenue. 


When price control holds the price of a 
commodity below its free market level, two 
things inevitably happen—demand is en- 
couraged and supply discouraged. Thus, 
the shortage of that commodity grows, ra- 
tioning becomes necessary, and the consumer 
pays the bill. Next in order will be material 
priorities and all other wartime controls 
under which industry would be told not only 
at what price it can sell its goods but what 
type of goods it can make. What is more, 


consumers will be told what they can have, 
irrespective of what they want 
of wage stabilization wo 


A system 


uld have to be 
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adopted and, ultimately, workers would be 
told where they must work. 

The result would be, as Henry Hazlitt, the 
brilliant New York Times writer, has so well 
said, “A completely petrified totalitarian 
economy, with every business firm and every 
worker at the mercy of the Government and 
with a final abandonment of all the tradi- 
tional liberties that we have known.” 

If the existing OPA price-control powers 
are continued for another year, it will be the 
first and a far-reaching step toward that end. 
Let none be fooled. If such action is taken, 
the price-control administration will be back 
here next year pleading for extension for 
another year, using the same arguments they 
propound this year, with this one exception: 
Next year they will be able to plead a worse 
situation and a greater urgency, for con- 
tinued price control meanwhile will make 
the problem worse, just as our situation to- 
day is more critical, in the words of Chester 
Bowles, than it was at the end of the war. 

Termination of price controls inevitably 
will result in some price rises. Wage rates 
cannot be increased across the board 15 to 
20 percent without an impact on prices. 

Since, on paper at least, our prices are 
anchored unrealistically to the conditions of 
1941-42, which long ago changed, prices gen- 
erally will go through a period of readjust- 
ment. For a short period this will be a dis- 
turbing factor, but, I repeat, it is inevitable 
whenever price control is terminated. The 
sooner it is done, the less disturbing it will be. 

Not all prices will rise. Some, in all prob- 
ability, will go down. Certainly the public 
will be freed of the extortions of the black 
market, quality deteriorations, and the pres- 
ent necessity of buying high-priced goods 
in the absence of standard low-priced ar- 
ticles. Price increases will stimulate in- 
creased production which quickly will bring 
prices back into balance. If prices go up too 
fast, consumer resistance will check them. 

Whatever the dangers of price-control ter- 
mination—and they have been grossly exag- 
gerated—they are infinitely less than the 
dangers inherent in continuing price control. 

Congress will decide within the next few 
weeks either that America will take the road 
which has proven so disastrous to the rest of 
the world, or the road back to freedom and 
an ever-higher standard of living. Your de- 
cision will determine the fate of our country, 
not only for the next year but for many, 
many years to come. 





Attempt To Purge Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, it is my desire to include 
an article from the April 1946 Republican 
News. 

History has proven time and time 
again that all governments in attempting 
to carry out duties beyond their capaci- 
ties seek to place the blame for their own 
mistakes upon the opposition. We now 
have the chairman of the New Deal 
party attempting to purge Members of 
Congress of his own party who would 
not support administration bills in Con- 
gress. The present Secretary of Com- 
merce and former Vice President, Mr. 
Wallace, would deny such legislators the 
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right to run for reelection on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

The entire country will applaud men 
who have the courage to vote their con- 
victions and to vote for the right when 
they know it to be right and to vote 
against the wrong when they know it to 
be wrong. The article follows: 


ONE HUNDRED AND NINE DISSIDENT DEMOCRATS 
FACE PURGE 


At last the Democrat administration has 
come out from behind its whiskers to threat- 
en a purge of Congressmen who refuse to 
follow the CIO-PAC party line on major 
issues. 

Democrat Chairman Hannegan started the 
purge machinery going On March 14 at a 
Jackson Day dinner at Wilmington, Del. 
Bitterly he assailed the antiradical coalition 
in Congress, denouncing the “dissenting 
Democrats” as “economic wreckers.” Next, 
Secretary of Commerce Wallace loudly echoed 
Hannegan. At a luncheon meeting of the 
Democratic Women’s Club in Washington, 
Wallace proposed “discipline” for Senators 
and Representatives who are not rubber 
stamps. 

Enforcement of the Wallace purge plan 
would be left to the President, Vice President, 
the Speaker of the House, plus the majority 
and minority leaders of the two Houses, per- 
haps with the help of party caucuses. 


TRUMAN, TOO 


Pendergast-reared, President Truman 
tacitly supported the purge project at his 
news conference March 21. Laughing, he 
said he had not discussed the subject with 
Wallace, but addec seriously that it is neces- 
sary to hold party membership in line if a 
legislat‘'ve program is to be put over. Sig- 
nificantly, 2 days later President Truman 
and Secretary Wallace spoke from the same 
platform at Washington’s Jackson Day ($100 
per plate) dinner. 

That Democrat leadership regards the re- 
volt of regular Democrats as a peril to Presi- 
dent Truman’s 21-point legislative program, 
as well as the party’s political future, is no 
secret. = 

The official publication of the Democrat 
National Committee takes two raps in its 
March issue at Democrat House Members. 
It acknowledges “a severe setback” to the 
Truman-Wyatt cmergency housing program 
“at the hands of an almost solid Republican 
opposition joined by a minority of dissident 
Democrats.” 


DISSIDENT DEMOCRATS LISTED 


Discussing the Case bill, the publication 
scofied that “no northern Democrat voted 
for the measure.” The list of 109 Democrats 
from other sections voting for the Case bill: 

ABERNETHY, Of Mississippi; ALLEN, of 
Louisiana; ALMOND, of Virginia; ANDREwS, of 
Alabama; BALDWIN, of Maryland; BarpEN, of 
North Carolina; BEcKworTH, of Texas; 
BLAND, of Virginia; Bonner, of North Caro- 
lina; Boren, of Oklahoma; BoykIN, of Ala- 
bama; Brooks, of Louisiana; Brown, of 
Georgia; Bryson, of South Carolina; BuL- 
WINKLE, of North Carolina; Burcu, of Vir- 
ginia; Burcin, of North Carolina; Camp, of 
Georgia; CHAPMAN, of Kentucky; CHELF, of 
Kentucky; Ciark, of North Carolina; COLMEr, 
of Mississippi; CooLry, of North Carolina; 
Cooper, of Tennessee; CourTNEy, of Ten- 
nessee; Cox, of Georgia; CrAvENs, of Arkansas; 
DauGHTON, of Virginia; DOMENGEAUx, of 
Louisiana; DovuGHutTon, of North Carolina; 
Drewry, of Virginia; DurHaM, of North Caro- 
lina; EARTHMAN, of Tennessee; ELLIOTT, of 
California; Ervin, of North Carolina; FALLON, 
of Maryland; FERNANDEZ, of New Mexico; 
Foucer, of North Carolina; Gary, of Virginia; 
GaTHINGS, of Arkansas; GIBSON, of Georgia; 
GorE, of Tennessee; GosseTT, of Texas; 
GrRaNT, of Alabama; Grecory, of Kentucky; 
Hare, of South Carolina; Hays, of Arkansas; 





HeEserT, of Louisiana; HENpRIcKs, of Florida: 
Hoses, of Alabama; JARMAN, of Alabama: 
JOHNSON, Of Oklahoma; LUTHER A. JOHNSON 
of Texas; LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas; Kerr’ 
of North Carolina, . 

KiLpay, of Texas; LANHAM, of Texas: Lea 
of California; LYLE, of Texas; McGeuer, of 
Mississippi; MCKENZIE, of Louisiana: McMr- 
LAN, Of South Carolina; MAHON, of Texas: 
MALONEY, of Louisiana; MANAsco, of Alabama: 
MANSFIELD, of Texas; May, of Kentucky; 
MILs, of Arkansas; MONRONEY, of Oklahoma: 
Murray, of Tennessee; NORRELL, of Arkansas: 
Pace, of Georgia; PATMAN, of Texas; PETER- 
SON, Of Florida; PETERSON, of Georgia; 
PICKETT, of Texas; Poace, of Texas: PRIce. 
of Florida; Priest, of Tennessee; Rains, of 
Alabama; RANKIN, of Mississippi; RicHarps 
of South Chrolina; Ritey, of South Carolina: 
Rivers, of South Carolina; Rosertson, of Vir- 
ginia; Rog, of Maryland; Rocers, of Florida; 
RUSSELL, of Texas; SASSCER, of Maryland; 
Stkes, of Florida; SLAUGHTER, of Missouri: 
SMITH, of Virginia; SPaRKMAN, of Alabama; 
Stewart of Oklahoma; STIGLER, of Oklahoma: 
Sumnenrs of Texas; TARVER of Georgia; Tuom- 
ASON, Of Texas; TRIMBLE of Arkansas; VINson, 
of Georgia; WEaver, of North Carolina; Wesr, 
of Texas; WHITTEN, of Mississippi; Wurrrinc- 
TON, Of Mississippi; WICKERSHAM, of Okla- 
homa; WINSTEAD, of Mississippi; Woop, of 
Georgia; WorLEY, of Texas; ZIMMERMAN, of 
Missouri. 

CIO PLANS PURGE FUND 


Washington wondered if Wallace and Han- 
negan propose to “purge” the Democrat Party 
of the Democrat Solid South. The CIO, ap- 
parently with administration approval, has 
announced plans to spend $1,000,000 or- 
ganizing hitherto nonunion labor in the 
South in a drive to “liquidate” selected 
southern Members of Congress. 

Editorial comment on Wallace’s party line 
manifesto included the observation of the 
Washington Star that there exists “more 
than a little kinship between what passes 


for liberalism these days and undisguised 
totalitarianism.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, as part 
of the extension of my remarks, I wish 
to include herein a copy of the oration 
delivered by Mr. Kenneth Smith, 408 
South Main Street, Eufaula, Okla., one 
of my younger constituents, which he de- 
livered at the American Legion District 
Oratorical Contest in Muskogee, Okla., 
recently. 

Mr. Smith's oration won second prize, 
but it contains such a wonderful de- 
scription of our Constitution I think it 
is most worthy of perpetuation. 

THE CONSTITUTION IN A CHANGING WORLD 

(By Kenneth Smith) 

The bright sun of opportunity has risen on 
a new day of progress. Beneath that sun 
men of our time are striving to add their bit 
to the wisdom of 20 centuries. With 
their store of knowledge, our forefathers built 
a great nation and founded a new culture 
in freedom and equality. 


A new star has risen in the heavens, This 


glittering beacon has glowed brightly in the 
past and will shine on as a guiding light into 
But nations are not 


the uncertain future. 














made great in a year or many years, and stars 
do not just take their place in time’s sky; 
they must deserve that place. How do we 
deserve ours? That is not too difficult a 
question. By fighting for what we believe in, 
standing on good principles, and trying to 
do the best thing for humanity. 

In 1789 we were just another new govern- 
ment on the wrong side of the Atlantic. How 
can it be that one mation can rise so rapidly 
to leadership among other great powers? 
The answer lies in a strong foundation and 
courageous leaders. 

The country’s first statesmen who met to- 
gether in 1787 to build a new kind of democ- 
racy were determined to construct such a 
foundation and to rear such leaders. The 
words they spoke there were the beginnings 
of a new era—their document, a pattern for 
the ages. 

The descendants of the men have lived for 
157 years by those principles. Much blood 
has flowed that this creed might continue. 
But men who die for a cause cannot be said 
to have really died. They live on in the ideals 
they believed in. The rush of the passing 
years only amplifies their hallowed song of 
liberty. Our country is the living symbol of 
men’s ideas. Their doctrines live on in us, 
in this community in the American way. 

The world shifts its thought and ideas as 
rapidly as sand in a surging tide. So it has 
always been and will be until the earth itself 
is swallowed in darkness. In all its existence, 
the world has had only a few model patterns 
to govern it. And that isn’t so strange con- 
sidering what an achievement it would be 
to set down a principle that would survive 
the changes even a hundred years would 
make in the thoughts and customs of a 
people. Our Constitution is such a model. 

The patriots of Philadelphia were filled 
with the fire of newly gained freedom when 
they conceived their immortal system. Their 
aim was to build a permanent federation, 
but they didn’t fear the changing trends 
that the time to come would bring. They 
welcomed change by making a provision for 
modification and addition. This flexibility 
has probably done more than any other thing 
to make the Constitution an accepted law 
of the States. ° 

For 13 long years these men had struggled 
against tyranny in high places in the British 
Government. They were determined that 
the same condition should never prevail here. 
And so, no matter how great or popular a 
man may be, he cannot become this sole pilot 
of our ship of state. 

There always exists a fear among small 
States of their larger neighbors. This fear 
was present in the convention at Philadel- 
phia in 1787. The North feared the South; 
the planters feared the merchants, one group 
after the other eyed their partners with a 
disdainfulglance. One compromise after an- 
other had to be made. The problem of repre- 
sentation had to be worked out: the rights 
of the States and the rights of the National 
Government: should slaves be counted as the 
population, also, and so on, Every new ses- 
sion brought forth new tests of the will and 
patience of the members. Democracy had 
already taken its place as an institution of 
these people, or their Constitution would 
never have been completed. Day after day 
it had worked, week after week, and finally 
it was done. At last the infant breathed 
and the stern face of fate smiled on a new 
Nation and a free people. 

New hope welled up in the hearts of sub- 
jugated races the world over, and that spark 
of hope soon burst into the crackling flame of 
liberty, a flame that threatened to consume 
the corrupt bonds that held them in slavery. 
A tidal wave of unrest swept the areas of con- 
quest. A new world was in the making and 
its model steadily made its way upward under 
its constitution. 

It was too good to last very long, the cynics 
Said. No system of that kind ever lasts long. 
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But last it did. In spite of resistance, every 
challenge was met and overcome. There was 
no situation that this set of rules could not 
cover. A changing world does not control 
the efficiency of a government by its people. 
It changes with the years and the problems it 
meets. 

Every period has its one great nation; this 
coming age promises to be ours. The rocky 
path of achievement gained lies behind us. 
Another age has passed, and we set out on 
our journey again. A heavy veil covers the 
road ahead. Strange shadows dart across the 
way and lie in wait for us, but beyond them 
@ great brilliance illuminates everything. 
What tomorrow will bring no one can say, 
but the winds of learning are fast sweeping 
away the misty veil of ignorance which 
shadows the future. Whether the great light 
ahead is the dawning of a utopian day or 
the awful glow of an atomic blast, we know 
not. Only time can tell. 

Then where does our course lie? Shall we 
penetrate the veil of the unknown future? 
That is for us to decide. That ‘s our destiny. 

Within the grasp of ours is the trust of a 
free world. Never before has one nation been 
capable of bearing such a responsibility. We 
can do nothing other than to carry it forward. 
We can do no less than to succeed. 

Dispel your fears of the approaching to- 
morrow; nothing good comes from fear. 
Drive away your doubts, for in doubt lies 
suspicion and jealousy. We have neither 
cause nor use for these things. Smile into 
the future, and she can do nought but smile 
back. 

We are a great nation founded on the 
simple rights of Fuman freedom. What 
more noble code can men build upon? 
Change the words if you will, but the under- 
lying principles will always remain the 
same. During peace and war, in times of 
prosperity and times of decay, as a nation 
we can always be secure, for all that can 
harm us lies within ourselves. When the 
people lose faith in the Nation, or the Na- 
tion in the people, our age will be ended, 
and our day of progress will draw to a close. 
Such a time must never come. 

High in the heavens of time a new star 
has risen. It glows with the warmth of 
freedom and good will. It is our star gleam- 
ing up above. Who can say how long it will 
shine? 

EUFAULA, OKLA, 





William F. Shanahan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. LANE. . Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
wish to include herein a very timely 
eulogy on the late Hon. William F. Shan- 
ahan, register of probate of Essex 
County, Mass., which appeared in the 
editorial column of the Lynn Telegram- 
News on April 2, 1946. For a good many 
years I have cherished the friendship of 
Billy Shanahan with whom I first became 
acquainted as a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. Mr. Shanahan 
served in the Massachusetts Senate and 
was appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
office of the register of probate by Gov. 
Joseph B. Ely upon the death of the 
register of probate, Horace Atherton. 
From the date of his appointment 
through the time of his death, our genial 
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and wholesome friend could be found 
daily in his office in the courthouse in 
Salem giving every possible help and as- 
sistance to the members of the bar, to the 
court litigants, to the registry employees, 
and to the public at large. He was one 
of the few public servants with whom I 
am personally acquainted that was al- 
Ways willing to offer the services of his 
office to be helpful not only to the people 
of Essex County but to those persons who 
had business with the probate court. 
His winning way, his ever=big smile, his 
likable disposition, and his broad and 
extended knowledge of the probate court 
law made for him and his office thou- 
sands of friends throughout Massachu- 
setts. At all times he was a sincere, in- 
dustrious, and conscientious person, and 
to know him was to like him. 

Essex County, the members of the bar 
of our State, and the entire Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts have lost a good 
and faithful servant in the passing of 
the Honorable William F. Shanahan. I 
personally am desirous to extend to his 
wife, Ella Shanahan, and his five sisters 
my sincere and deepest sympathy and 
with the added hope that God will 
shower upon him every blessing. 

WILLIAM F. SHANAHAN 


Grief hung as a heavy cloud over this com- 
munity today as word went about that death 
had ended the splendid career of the Honor- 
able William F. Shanahan, of Swampscott, 
register of probate for Essex County, a man 
whose character was impeccable, whose abil- 
ity was nationally recognized, and whose 
friends were numbered among the thousands. 

The ready smile and the ready wit of lov- 
able Billy Shanahan will be no more. His 
labors as the affable, helpful clerk of the 
Salem tribunal, which came truly to be 
known as the people’s court under his di- 
rection, are finished. His gentlemanly man- 
ner, his thoughtfulness, his eagerness to be 
of assistance to men and women in every 
walk of life will be sadly missed. 

Just as his father and grandfather were 
pioneers in the making of shoes decades ago, 
Register Shanahan was a pioneer in building 
success for the Democratic Party in this re- 
gion. A noted orator, he possessed a winning 
personality which made lasting friendships. 
In addition, he was a vigorous and indefati- 
gable campaigner. By dint of hard work and 
unexcelled initiative he won a seat in the 
State senate 16 years ago here to become the 
first Democrat in history to attain this honor 

When a vacancy arose in the register of 
probate post at Salem in 1933, Gov. Joseph B 
Ely knew immediately whom to appoint. He 
named “Billy” Shanahan, the party stalwart 
who had proved himself a loyal campaigner 
and had made democracy a veritable power 
in this section. 

It was virtually an assignment which the 
Governor gave the Lynn orator. Essex 
County was a stronghold of the Republican 
Party. It would devolve upon the new 
register of probate to retain that post for the 
rejuvenated Democratic Party. 

“Billy” Shanahan, genial, unselfish, and 
eminently fair, accomplished the impossible 
He won at the polls in 1934 to serve an un- 
expired term. In 1936 he again went forth 
to the political wars and emerged victorious, 
building votes for the Democratic Party in a 
day when county offices were exclusively held 
by men of the opposite political faith. When 
he ran for reelection in 1942, he received the 
nominations of both parties—a tribute to his 
ability as an administrator and as a maker 
of friends. 

Churchmen and shop workers, statesmen 
and Officials in hamlets, the wealthy and the 
impoverished—all knew “Billy” Shanahan 
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well, for he was a man among men, a devout 
crusader for righteousness, a staunch de- 
fender of the downtrodden, and a genial pur- 
veycr of good fellowship blended with good 
sense. 

To the members of Register Shanahan’s 
family, the Telegram-News extends its deep 
sympathy. His untimely passing has sad- 
dened the entire community. A _ beloved 
public servant has departed this life, but his 
memory will live long in the hearts of the 
multitude for whom he gave his every effort. 





Social Security and the Responsibility of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT CANNON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. CANNON of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
statement made by me before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN PAT CANNON OF 
THE FOURTH FLORIDA DISTRICT, BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Marcnw 1946, In Support oF H. R. 
2229 anv H. R. 2230 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman, it seems that every period 
presents serious problems for us to solve. 
The current moment has a way of making 
current issues appear the most important. 
Somehow, I have a feeling that this time, in 
these critical days we are now living through, 
we are up against the real thing. We must 
make some hard decisions. We cannot af- 
ford a mistake. We cannot permit ourselves 
to drift. We must set our course in the 
direction to insure our national safety. 

National leadership now, very definitely, 
lies with Congress. We are accountable to 
the people we represent to lead them out 
of the present confusion and bewilderment 
to the solid ground of certainty and con- 
fidence. 

This is neither the time nor place to talk 
about external dangers except as they bear 
upon the need for internal strength. The 
best defense against the bewildering array 
of international issues is to make this Na- 
tion strong and united. During the war we 
were just that. We know now that adjust- 
ments to peacetime activity require even 
greater unity and greater strength. I am 
not talking about military might. We can 
marshal that when necessary. The basic 
requirement for national strength is a well 
adjusted, productive economy in which all 
of the forces of free.enterprise are working 
as a team. American mass production won 
the war If we can carry our activities 
forward on the same scale, and sustain them 
at an expanding tempo, we will develop the 
internal strength to give us a preponderant 
voice in adjustments to bring world stability. 
We cannct permit weakness at any point 
in our economic structure. 

For this reason I am convinced that the 
enactment of H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230 is a 
No. 1 must in our domestic program. 
Assurance of continuing mass markets is 
essential to our mass output. At almost 
regular intervals in the past our economy 
has faltered under the weight of depression 
because large groups of consumers could not 
buy the products which were intended for 
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them. Warehouses were filled, factories be- 
came idle, farmers were paid for leaving land 
unused—all because of a fatal defect in our 
economic organization. How can we ever 
expect our free enterprise mass economy to 
function with a smoothness which has now 
become necessary unless there is sustained 
mass demand for the mass production? We 
have struggled through previous periods 
when the bottom dropped out of consumer 
markets. I submit that we cannot afford 
that risk any longer. 

The large group in this country who will 
logically become the agents to sustain con- 
sumer markets are the old folks. I am 
honored to propose that they shall receive 
retirement payments in partial recompense 
for 40 years of labor which have gone into 
the enrichment of this Nation. But, gen- 
tlemen of this committee, you see from my 
preceding remarks that retirement payments 
will serve a much larger purpose than equity 
for retired workers, although this result in 
itself is enough reason for favorable action 
on these bills. Above all else, the enactment 
of H. R. 2229-H. R. 2230 will fortify our 
Nation against all contingencies. We will 
still have plenty of problems to meet, both 
domestic and international, but on the solid 
foundation of a stable, expanding free enter- 
prise economy we need have no fear of failure 
to find solutions. 

The members of this Committee on Ways 
and Means are specialists in the field of 
taxation. My remarks on this phase of our 
subject will be limited to certain general 
points which I believe need emphasis. It is 
proposed in the bills that the revenue re- 
quired for the annuities shall be derived from 
a gross income tax. As income is received, a 
small fraction—3 percent is propcsed—will 
be diverted to the annuitants and will return 
immediately to merchants and prcducers. 
It wil be a part of the perpetual flow of 
national income, and rather than subtract- 
ing from national income and production, 
will increase the size of the stream. 

This tax will be -n the nature of a produc- 
tive expense. No businessman hesitates to 
divert his income into uses which will in- 
crease his income. The use to which a tax 
is put determines its desirability. When the 
people can see favorable results, they do not 
object to a tax. The best illustration is the 
tax on gasoline. In my State of Florida I 
pay 7 cents per gallon which represents 28 
percent of the receipts of the gasoline dealer. 
Yet I do not object. Why? Because I know 
that if Florida did not have the highways 
built by this tax money, she would not only 
lack the highways but also thousands of 
business enterprises, industries, citrus groves, 
and wealth of all kinds and varieties which 
cai be traced directly to the productive use 
of the gasoline levy. Moreover, these high- 
ways in Florida have reduced the cost of 
innumerable items I buy, including the 
price of ~1y automobile. What do you think 
automobiles would cost if their production 
was limited by dirt roads? The gasoline 
tax increases output and reduces cost on 
thousands of products. 

The gross income levy is similar in princi- 
ple. Its favorable results, in comparison 
with the gasoline tax, would be multiplied 
many times because of its wider application. 

If we had started out with the gross-in- 
come tax, we could not get along without it. 
Now we have the barrier of novelty in thought 
as asserted by your committee’s technical 
staff on social security. Surely, you gentle- 
men who applaud novelty, change, techno- 
logical advance in business enterprise, who 
are grateful that we developed atomic power 
first, will not permit yourselves to be de- 
terred by changes in taxation when they 
vitally affect the public interest. 

Instead of stressing the burden of taxa- 
tion, can we not put emphasis upon its 
beneficent results? Taxes are used to im- 
prove our agriculture, to control disease, to 
promote public safety, to develop better 





relationships between employer and em. 
ployees to foster equity in business dealings 
and to place education within the reach of 
all our citizens. Our flood-control projects 

reclaraation and irrigation, and the develop- 
ment of, power resources are other illustra. 
tions of tax expenditures which have en. 
riched our country. 

Now, I am proposing the use of tax reve. 
nue to accomplish the greatest economic 
purpose of all—the stabilization of our free. 
enterprise economy, which, in my opinion 
is essential to its preservation. I do not be. 
lieve we can continue to survive the eco- 
nomic losses and social wastes of depression 
and unemployment. 

We must not allow any other form of 
polit:cal and economic organization to sup- 
plant the free, private-initiative, American 
system. 

May I leave one final thought with this 
committee? We are agreed, I feel sure, that 
over-all economic planning by Government 
bureaus is undesirable except during the 
emergencies of war. According to the phi- 
losophy of our democratic institutions, tho 
controls imposed by government are those 
to keep competition free. Millions of busi- 
nessmen and consumers who are free to exer- 
cise their independent judgment will keep 
our economy in good balance if freedom of 
private initiative is protected und purchas- 
ing power is maintained. The complications 
of price, wage, and materials control, affect- 
ing tens of thousands of industries and com- 
modities, with all their complex relation- 
ships, are beyond the power of a rovernment 
group to coordinate from the top in a free 
economy. Some success can be attained for 
a time during war, when the patriotism of 
the people is a significant contributing fac- 
tor. During peacetime, it becomes a choice 
between a return to free enterprise or a 
trend toward totalitarianism. 

When I refer to freedom of enterprise, I 
do not mean license of enterprise. I am 
thinking of freedom for all our people, not 
a license for a few. Moreover, when I assert 
that the minute administration of thou- 
sands of economic controls by Government 
bureaus are impossible of successful realiza- 
tion as a practical matter, I do not eliminate 
the necessity of over-all economic planning 
by congressional committees. The Congress 
is responsible for policies. Policies are set 
with an eye on the future. We in Congress 
are derelict in our duty if we fail to plan 
for the future in the light of current trends. 
We try to turn back a wrong trend; we act to 
produce a right trend. 

I believe that the Committee on Ways and 
Means is considered the most powerful in 
Congress. Why? Because this vommittee 
initiates taxation measures. In taxation you 
have the power to destroy and the pcwer to 
build. You can prevent things from hap- 
pening that will hurt us, or even, destroy us 
For instance, inflation is really your responsi- 
bility. If it becomes dangerous you can im- 
pose taxes to retire the public debt. In my 
view, you can control inflation effectively and 
easily while a Government bureau, at best, 
can be only partially successful and may 
interfere seriously with production. 

On the other hand you can use taxes pro- 
ductively to establish conditions of full pro- 
duction, full employment, and high national 
income, You need high gross national in- 
come to produce adequate revelue to meet 
the increased expenditures of government. 
Moreover, you require a form of taxation 
which will yield a surplus to make our buge 
debt manageable. 

I am convinced that in the gross income 
levy we have a tax which will insure the 
great objectives, which above everything e'se 
in the world, we desire to see realized. Re- 
sponsibility, opportunity, and leadership lie 
within this committee. National stability 


and safety in this critical period of world 
confusion and domestic doubt can be insured 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 














Three Important Decisions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House within the next few days will be 
called upon to decide, insofar as it can, 
three very important questions. 

CONSCRIPTION 


Though the fighting has ceased, the 
war has not been officially ended. High- 
ranking Army and Navy officials are de- 
termined to continue to conscript the 
youth of America. To aid that drive, 
there has been much talk of war with 
Russia, though just prior to the end of 
the war we were told that Russia had 
been stripped of manpower and of muni- 
tions of war. Those who want to have 
us furnish conscripted men and volun- 
teers to police Europe under the direc- 
tion of the international staff of UNO, 
want conscription. Those who demand 
conscription insist that 18-year-old 
schoolboys be drafted. 

In my judgment, we can obtain all the 
men needed for both home and foreign 
service through the volunteer system if 
we will pay them fair compensation, 
treat them properly and assure them of 
discharge within a reasonable time. 
Military training should be given in high 
schools, colleges, and universities. Our 
young men should n.t be forced to fight 
on foreign soil when we are not at war. 
They should not be placed under the au- 
thority of the professional military men 
during the years character is being 
formed. There has been altogether too 
much commercial vice winked at and 
condoned by commanding officers during 
and subsequent to the recent fighting. 

The deciding factor in both World 
Wars has been the skill and courage of 
men who were not professional soldiers, 
as that term is used in other countries. 
Why change to the system of the losers? 

HOMES FOR VETERANS 


Everyone in Congress desires to do his 
utmost for veterans. Unfortunately, 
neither plans nor money, when materials 
are not available, vill produce homes. 
Nor are prefabricated structures the an- 
swer. The veteran is entitled to some- 
thing better than that. The administra- 
tion is fumbling the ball and Congress 
has not made up its mind just what to do 
about it. So far, it has let OPA have its 
way. Price ceilings, coming on top of 
war’s demands, have created a scarcity 
of building materials, home furnishings. 
OPA seems determined to stick to its 
gun’ in spite of the fact that the scarcity 
created by it tends to increase prices, not 
hold them down. 

The so-called Wyatt housing bill is a 
move to pay some $600,000,000 by way of 
Subsidies to the men, not who live in, but 
who build, houses for veterans. It is a 
scheme to have the Government buy at 
an excessive price at least 250,000 pre- 
fabricated homes this year, 600,000 next 
year, with no certainty whatever that 
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either the veterans or anyone else will 
want any of them at the price offered. 

If Congress would insist that OPA lift 
ceilings on building materials, on home 
furnishings, manufacturers would pro- 
duce materials, and furnishings would 
be available, and a Government loan to 
a veteran would assist him, not only in 
getting a home but in establishing him- 
self in business. 

The remedy I suggest is that we force 
OPA to quit creating a scarcity by at- 
tempting to require individuals and cor- 
porations to produce and sell for less than 
the cost of production. It cannot be 
done, and the sooner that fact is recog- 
nized the quicker we will have materials 
for homes. Then, when necessary, aid 
the veterans in purchasing homes, estab- 
lishing themselves in business. 

MORE ABOUT PRICE FIXING 


Today to my desk comes a letter which 
demonstrates the absurdity, the imprac- 
ticability, of OPA’s procedure. The com- 
pany makes a heavy wool yarn used in 
the manufacture of high-grade socks, 
for which there is a demand by shop 
workers and lumberjacks. They were 
satisfied with a profit of 10 percent in 
1938 and 1942. Then the plant was frozen 
for 3 months in 1943; 6 in 1944, and 9 
months in 1945. At the end oi the war 
they had neither stock nor merchandise 
on hand. 

They lost approximately $30,000 in the 
hosiery department under OPA’s rules. 
OPA now refuses to give them an increase 
in ceiling price sufficient to cover the in- 
crease in wages and the increase in the 
cost of material. Result, no socks. 

But the competitor can sell an inferior 
sock for more money. Formerly this 
company’s price was $7.50 a dozen. 
Their cost today is $10.25 per dozen. 
They offered to make socks at $10.50 per 
dozen, but OPA cannot see it that way. 
So, again, no socks. 

You may not have known about socks, 
but you do Know about shirts. The 
housewife knows about children’s cloth- 
ing. Some of-us will endeavor, if OPA 
is continued, to force it to fix prices which 
will include the cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit. Do you think that un- 
reasonable? 





H. R. 6017 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to call attention to H. R. 
6017 which I introduced today. Wyo- 
ming is one of the largest States in the 
Union. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it can be 
truthfully saiu that I represent but 49 
percent of the area of my great State. 
The Federal Government claims to be 
the landlord of over 32,000,000 of our 
62,000,000 acres. The area under the 
control and dominion of the United 
States within the confines of Wyoming 
is larger than the entire area of the 
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State of New York or the State of Penn- 
Sylvania. In truth and in fact, Wyoming 


is in reality only a half State. The Fed- 
eral Government owns over 2,000,000 
acres in national parks, over 8,000,000 
acres in national forests, over 1.000.000 
acres in grazing districts, and over 
3,000,000 acres of isolated tracts of graz- 
ing lands outside grazing districts. 

Mr. Speaker, the original States re- 
tained their lands and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has never claimed the right to 
any lands within their borders. No pro- 
vision was made in the Articles of Con- 
federation to hold any of these lands 
except and until they could be turned 
over to the States. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that under the original concept it 
was never intended that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should retain the title to public 
lands within the borders of the various 
States. The United States obtained title 
to the area within the public-domain 
States of the West through four land 
grants, to wit, the Northwest Territory, 
the Louisiana Purchase, the Mexican 
Treaty, and the Oregon Settlement 
Treaty. It was clearly stated in these 
treaties that the lands were to be held by 
the Federal Government only until such 
time as States could be carved out of the 
area granted. It was definitely stated 
that the States set up within that area 
should be admitted to the Union on a 
free and equal basis and enjoy the privi- 
leges of the other States. 

Over 10 years ago, the right to home- 
stead on the public lands of the West 
was withdrawn. Of late years, the Fed- 
eral Government has been expanding its 
control over the area of the West in a 
most alarming manner. This is a dan- 
gerous threat to the economic independ- 
ence of ‘the public-land States. When 
the Taylor Grazing Act became law, an 
additional 17,000,000 acres was with- 
drawn from homestead entry. When 
that legislation was under consideration, 
it was agreed that it was but a tempo- 
rary solution of the matter and, in fact, 
there was written into the bill a proviso 
that until final disposition the lands 
should be administered under the provi- 
sions agreed upon. Under section 15 of 
that act, there are 3,043,555 acres of 
isolated tracts of land scattered over the 
greater part of Wyoming. It is true that 
these tracts were unattractive for pri- 
vate ownership under the homestead 
laws. Generally speaking, they were the 
poorer quality lands. However, I might 
call attention to the fact that since 1920 
there has been paid into the United 
States Treasury royalties on mineral 
leases from thesé and other public lands 
in the State of Wyoming amounting to 
a total of over $85,000,000. During the 
last two fiscal years, there has been paid 
in an average of over $4,000,000 a year. 
It is true that a proportion of these funds 
comes back to Wyoming, but the fact re- 
mains that in all the States except in 
the public-demain States, the oil royal- 
ties on production within those States 
accrue to the people of the States and 
not to the Federal Government. 

These 3,000,000 acres of land, presently 
held under section 15 of the Taylor Act, 
should be placed on the tax rolls of the 
State of Wyoming. My bill grants these 
lands to the State of Wyoming for the 
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use and benefit of the University of Wyo- 
mimg. It further provides that the pres- 
ent lessees of these lands shall have the 
right to purchase same for a period of 10 
years at the appraised value but not to 
exceed the $1.25 per acre, which is the 
price the General Land Office places on 
the better part of these lands. Under my 
bill, I anticipate that within a reasonable 
length of time most of the 3,000,600 acres 
will be placed upon the tax rolls of our 
State. By reason of the fact that so 
much of the area of Wyoming has been 
held by the Federal Government, the 
people of my State have been unable to 
develop the University of Wyoming in a 
manner befitting the dignity of our State. 
The bill provides that all of the income 
from the sale of these lands shall be used 
for permanent construction on the cam- 
pus of the university. 

It is interesting to note the various 
grants to States, together with the acre- 
age set over for higher education. From 
the following list, it will be seen that 15 
States have received greater grants than 
Wyoming: : 













Universities, 
| agricultural 
Etate Total | colleges, and 
other educa- 
tional 

NE 182, 160 
New Mexico 1, 346, 546 
Louisiana __ 256, 292 
Arizona... 849, 117 
Arkansas. 196, 080 
California 196, 080 
Minnesota. -... i 212, 160 
har Sande ae , 537, 49 286, O80 
FORME i 32 itch botw bins ace 37 556, 141 
eaptane Ubiidanietéd 8 388, 721 
OOS Sa 5, 578, 974 376, 080 
EE Soe Chee |: Fee | §, 200, £23 332, 160 
wiissbeth). oii ftom | 5,021, 238 348, 240 
eRe tates ce | 4, 448, 957 136, 165 
I a | 4,471, 604 138, 040 
SESS ] 136, 080 


4, 341, 580 | 


It is interesting to note also that 28 
States other than the 15 mentioned 
above have received larger grants for 
their universities and colleges than the 
State of Wyoming, as may be seen from 
the following list: 





} 

| * . 4s 
Universities, 
agricultural 


















State Total | colleges, and 
other educa- 
| tional 

I a 3, 095, 760 1, 050, 000 
SO SUN... count. Seckeon 990, 000 990, 000 
Pennsylvania. ...4.:.....-... 780, COO 780, 000 
NERS PPB 1a 1, 973, 934 699, 120 
ee te ee a 3, 605, 993 526, O80 
Indiana. -_...... 2, 889, 489 436, 080 
IS elt conti tiies insnlbniiieleied this 4, 275, 760 386, 686 
p aa a arr toc | 2, 261, 028 383, 785 
South Dakota__........._-- | 3, 435, 373 366, 080 
Massachusetts_........-... 360, 000 360, 000 
pO Ere 3, 044, 471 336, 080 
North Dakota_._...........| 3, 168, 551 336, 080 
ON 2 is SS iss. 354, 606 330, 000 
RN hoi lai heli cassie 300, 000 300, 000 
Le.) (ten) Rd 300, 000 300, 000 
Pic. thee idhelsdeldakihd ediaabed 3, 032, 975 286, 080 
Georgia... ..-. er eee 270, 000 270, 000 
North Carolina__..........- 270, 000 270, 000 
DNS ok 1b odhhoch idectan | 210, 000 210, 000 
Mann i: tid ucts cia 210, 000 210, 000 
AON CONE treba Be ee 210, 000 210, 000 
Connecticut ___....-....-- e 180, 000 180, 000 
South Carolina_............- 180, 000 180, 000 
a ee 180, 000 180, 000 
IR ee ee hae | 3, 618, 339 151, 269 
Vermont | 150, 000 150, 000 
West Virginia 150, 000 150, 000 
New Hampshire 150, 000 150, 000 


I do not contend, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is a complete settlement of the pub- 
lic-domain question in the West, but I 
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do say that it is a step in the right 
direction. The orderly disposition of the 
section 15 lands under the Taylor Act 
can be effected in a fair and equitable 
manner under the provisions of my bill. 
It will serve two purposes: In the first 
place, the lands will go on the tax rolls 
of our State and contribute toward the 
support of our schools and other public 
institutions. In the second place, it will 
make possible the growth and expansion 
of the University of Wyoming. I trust 
that this bill will receive favorable con- 
sideration. 





Amerada Plays Them Close to the Chest— 
Article From Fortune Magazine on Oil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a portion of a most in- 
teresting article about Amerada Oil Co. 
taken from Fortune magazine. 

I call attention particularly to the ar- 
ticle’s discussion of the tax situation of 
this company and the incredible tax ad- 
vantages of the provision of continuing 
the 27%-percent depletion allowance 
even after 100 percent of all development 
costs have been covered and paid for by 
tax deductions. 

Some such allowance no doubt is wise 
policy. But Amerada’s situation points 
up how great the tax advantage can be- 
come. 

It is informative to compare the great 
furore over the small tax exemption 
which less than half the farmer coopera- 
tives of the county now have—no other 
cooperatives have any exemption at all— 
with the complete lack of furore over the 
very great tax exemption enjoyed by oil 
companies. ’ 


AMERADA PLAYS THEM CLOSE TO THE CHEST— 
By ADOPTING A POLICY OF WARINESS THIS 
CRUDE-OIL PRODUCER CONSERVED A SUCCESS 
Won BY AuUpDACcITY—Now, WITH OIL BECOM- 
ING HARDER To FIND IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Ir May Have To Strike OvuT AGAIN 


Amerada Petroleum Corp. is the highest- 
priced oil stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Its 1945 range, up to the time of 
writing, was $103 to $143. Brokers find the 
stock specially arresting for a number of 
reasons. Of late it has been a favorite in- 
flation hedge, as a blue-chip stock based on 
@ natural resource. But there is also a 
titillating element of mystery. The question 
of just how much oil is in Amerada’s posses- 
sion is one of the livelier topics on the ex- 
change. Amerada, like many other com- 
panies, publishes no figures on its oil reserves, 
and its own private estimate is its most 
closely guarded secret. But one informed 
oilman has guessed the figure at the huge 
amount of 300,000,000 barrels, and a market 
analyst has even hinted at 550,000,000. 

Amerada, in short, is a considerable stim- 
ulator of curiosity. It acquires this provoca- 
tive character from its president, dour and 
driving A. (for Alfred) Jacobsen. Oilmen 
know Amerada as the company mainly re- 
sponsible for developing geophysical research 
in the United States and as a still aggressive 
explorer from California to Louisiana. But 








A. Jacobsen’s name does not appear in Who's 
Who; he refuses to answer questionnaires, 
and business manuals merely list his jobs 


‘and directorships. Even the vast files of the 


American Petroleum Institute contain no 
biographical data on Jacobsen and no pic- 
ture of him. Since the war he has been pub- 
licized a little. He succeeded to the chair- 
manship of the National Oil Policy Commit- 
tee on the death of Socony-Vacuum’s John A. 
Brown, and last fall he went to London as 
a member of the committee that adviseq 
Secretary Ickes on an Anglo-American oil 
agreement. In committee he expresses him- 
self well and briefly. But after the meetings, 
when other oilmen gather for. drinks and 
talk, Jacobsen is absent. 


SIZE ISN'T EVERYTHING 

The interest aroused by Amerada is out of 
proportion to its size. Its 1944 gross was 
$26,000,000, which puts it in the class of 
small-to-middling corporations. By com- 
parison with Socony-Vacuum, Standard Ojl 
of New Jersey. Gulf, or Texas, it is minuscule. 
Of crude-oil producers that have no refining 
facilities and no pipe lines, Amerada is the 
biggest. But that is a small category of com- 
panies: most outfits with Amerada’s produc- 
tion—18,000,000 barrels of oil in 1944—drift 
into pipe-line operations and refining. 
Amerada does nothing but produce and sell 
crude. 

At Amerada’s New York headquarters in 
the Equitable Building, Alfred Jacobsen pre- 
sides over decidedly austere offices. Operat- 
ing headquarters are in Tulsa, Okla., where 
the head man is Vice President Allmand M. 
Blow, and in Los Angeles, where Vice Presi- 
dent E. H. McCollough is in charge. Amerada 
is licensed to operate in 20 States, holds leases 
in 14, and produces its oil in 8 States: nearly 
half of it in Texas, the rest in California, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma,. New Mexico, Missis- 
sippi, Kansas, and Colorado. In addition to 
its oil, it has important natural-gas holdings. 
Its most valuable natural-gas fields are in 
California. Its Rio Vista field, north of San 
Francisco, was discovered in 1926, and in 
wartime was reportedly bringing in more 
than enough money to cover Amerada’s divi- 
dends—$3 a share of late. 

At first glance, Amerada appears to be a 
simple company. It had, of course, no war- 
time conversion and no end-of-war recon- 
version: it simply went on producing oil. 
It has no manufacturing problems. Its pro- 
duction operation, in the narrowest sense, 
consists merely of turning a valve to let a 
well flow, or throwing a switch to start a 
pump. Amerada has no need for any typical 
sales organization. Under proration, which 
levels out the production and price of crude 
oil, it operates in a strictly managed market, 
in which Amerada’s share is virtually auto- 
matic. Amerada usually makes a nice profit 
and saves for a rainy day, so that when it 
fails to earn dividends—as in 1931-33 and in 
1939—it has ample cash to fall back on. It 
has not failed to pay a dividend since 1922, 
and in 1944 boosted its rate from $2 to $3 a 
share. Its stockholders are naturally happy 
and they do not bother the management. A 
few months ago, when the stock was selling 
for around $100 @ share, some of them re- 
spectfully suggested that it ought to be split. 
Management announced it would see if there 
was any advantage to the stockholders in a 
split, and there the matter has stood. Man- 
agement, it appears, likes the look of a high- 
priced stock. 


HAPPY TAX PROVISIONS 


Amerada’s tax situation is the business- 
man’s dream. The corporation, quite liter- 
ally, does not have to ray any Federal income 
tax if it does not want to. This is due to the 
highly reasonable provisions of the internal- 
revenue law designed for producers of crude 
oil. Amerada pays so little in Federal income 
taxes that it does not even segregate the tax 
item in its annual reports. In wartime, 
though Amerada’s profits soared, it made no 
provision for excess-profits taxes, and from 


















1943 to 1944 its normal Federal income tax 
actually declined. In 1944, on a gross of 
296.000,000, a gross profit of $17,000,000 and 
a + after all charges, of $5,000,000, Amer- 
s allowance for its Federal income tax 
only $200,000. 

The tax law’s solicitude for crude-oil pro- 
ducers begins with the fact that a company 

can deduct a part of the gross income of any 
property as a depletion allowance, free of 
tax. This deduction is normally fixed at 
27!5 percent, but because of limitations few 
es ympanies get the full deduction on all 

me. If Amerada could have claimed 

971 » percent on all its 194. gross, it would 
have had a depletion allowance of $7,000,- 
000. This deduction, moreover, can go on 
year after year. It need not stop at 100 per- 
cent; that is, when the property has paid for 
itself, as with depreciation allowances on 
machines. Second, Amerada, like other oil 
companies, is permitted to charge off intan- 
gible development costs (i. e., the cost of 
labor, fuel, and overhead in the drilling of 
new oil and gas wells) as operating costs, 
though the intangible cost of a producing 
well is, in an accounting sense, a capital out- 
lay. Amerada spends, on the average, about 
half its gross income on development costs, 
on replacing and expandin’ its reserves of 
oil and gas. Development costs go up and 
down with income; plainly, Amerada’s de- 
velopment cost is dictated to a considerable 
extent by profits that must be used up (to 
keep them out of the tax retuin) rather 
than by the actual amount of oil extracted. 
In brief, so long as Amerada has enough 
drilling to do, it can adjust the operations 
with an eye to the internal-revenue law and 
practically decide what tax it wants to pay, 
if any 

Amerada’s present affluence and serenity 
are also due to luck—an indispensable factor 
in the oil business. And to the fact that it 
has been guided by two remarkable men— 
Everett Lee DeGolyer, who prefers to be 
known as E DeGolyer; and the current in- 
tense leader, who prefers to be known as 
A. Jacobsen. Save for their common liking 
for economy in nomenclature, they are not 
very similar. But each has had his part 
in making Amerada what it is. 
* * > * * 


PRESSURES AND PROBLEMS 


Amerada came to the end of the war in 
good underground shape and tougher than 
ever financially. Its gross in 1939 (a some- 
what subnormal year) was $10,000,000; in 
1944 it was $26,000,000. Its profits, both be- 
fore and after intangible drilling costs, were 
about four times as high in 1944 as they 
were in 1939. In those 5 years the com- 
pany’s earned surplus shot up from $4,- 
576,000 to $13,586,000. 


a 















Atomic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
1N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Atomic Policy,” from the New 
York Herald Tribune of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ATOMIC POLICY 

The Senate’s confirmation of Mr. Bernard 

Baruch as American representative on the 
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United Nations Atomic Energy Committee; 
the publication of the State Department’s 
proposals on international control, to which 
Mr. Baruch has now presumably acceded; the 
report that Senator BrrEN McManHon’s Special 
Atomic Energy Committee, having achieved 
agreement upon a modified form of the Van- 
denberg amendment, will have a domestic 
control bill ready by this week end; the an- 
nouncement by Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
that the Manhattan district is already well 
on the way toward a pilot plant for the in- 
dustrial use of atomic energy, are so many 
reassuring testimonials to the fact that this 
country is at last developing a rational policy 
toward this grim horror which we conjured 
up. 

Most of them are also testimonials to the 
value of Senator McMAnon, of Connecticut, 
as a sincere servant of his country. The 
House Military Affairs Committee was willing 
to railroad through the atomic-control meas- 
ure handed down by the War Department. 
It was Senator McManon who insisted that 
the subject was of too revolutionary impor- 
tance for the normal congressional routines, 
who secured the special Senate committee 
and then took it—and himself—to school to 
the scientists and soldiers competent to pro- 
vide the essential data, who exposed the 
whole subject to debate, to consideration, 
and to the processes of soberer second 
thought. A great many have made honor- 
able contributions, according to their several 
lights, toward the evolution of a rational 
atomic policy. But it.was very largely Sena- 
tor McManon’s patient, thorough sense of 
responsibility which created the opportunity 
under which they could do so. 

Our atomic-energy policy still exists only 
in the rough. It still has to pass the bar- 
riers of congressional and public approval. 
But certain fundamental principles are, as 
of today, established. They provide for pri- 
marily civilian control of atomic-energy de- 
velopment in this country, with the military 
having a voice only in the strictly military 
aspects of the subject and able to appeal 
the civilian decisions only through their 
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civilian secretaries; they emphasize the in- 
dustrial, scientific, and medical uses of the 
new knowledge, subordinating military secu- 
rity to the maximum safe -dissemination of 
atomic discovery; in the matter of interna- 
tional control they propose a voluntary sur- 
render of our passing military advantage in 
return for an international control system 
adequate to prevent either our own or any 
other nation from using atomic knowledge 
for the destruction of civilization. These 
are essentially sound principles. They have 
been only slowly and rather painfully arrived 
at, with a good deal of give and take among 
all parties to a passionate and deeply felt 
argument, but they already command a very 
wide support and they do provide a basis on 
which, if they are not overthrown, we can 
really build for an atomic age. 





Statistical Summary of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Activities to March 31, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I am inserting a 
statistical report issued by the Veterans’ 
Administration showing its activities up 
to March 31, 1946. 

I hope all the Members will take the 
time to study these statistics carefully, 
and then he will know what a tremen- 
dous load the Veterans’ Administration 
is now carrying. 

The matter referred to follows: 











Subject March 1946 ! | February 194¢ July 1945 
Veteran population: | 
1. Total number of veterans, end of month........................ 15, 296, 000 14, 601, 000 6, 704, 000 
2. Number of World War II veterans , end of month. . 11, 310, 000 10, 610, 000 2. 680, 000 
3. Number of veterans of other wars and Regular Establishment, 
diet i De  . epecedinment 3, 986, 000 | 3, 991, 000 4, 024, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation (Public Law 16): 
é. Total number of applications received through end of month___-| 296, 779 260, 438 RO, OF 
. Number of applications pe nding advisement, end of month-.---- 62 392 61, 318 12, 810 
6. Number in training, end of month. 63, 823 | 52, 397 16, 0 
. Number of regular payments for subsistence allowance made | | 
eT MRIIESs bi. cece cacekiamcude a a a ed 48, 187 9 12,7 
Education and training (Public Law 346): 
8. Total number of applications received through end of month_.-- 1, 691, 390 1,1 4 6), 828 
9. Number of applications pending, eligibility not determined, 
I Oe Sie 116, 488 137, 241 7,107 
10. Number in education or training st¢ atus, end of month___- 379, 788 | 206, 137 22, 349 
11. Number of regular payments for subsistence allowance made | 
ia aaah acta a cccn del Salaam dasa ion mene 204, 766 144, 07 13, 281 
Loans: | | 
12. Total number of applications received through last Saturday of 
month. 7 . aceite 2 131, 955 | 07, 728 18, 835 
13. Number of guars anty “commitments granted through last Satur- | 
day of month _ a cnkaiol 2111, 407 | 81, 362 | 15, 249 
14. Number of: ap plies tions | endi ng, last Saturds Ly ofmonth._. soviniie 2 10, 511 8, 008 1, 203 
Readjustment allow: ances: | 
15. Number of initial unemployment claims filed during 4 weeks 
ending last Saturds NI St aca temmiiesest 3810, 347 91! 7, 622 
16. Number of initial unemployment claims p ending determina tion, | 
Ne NE Ns pede ccdncdhnchedicdediudakdoces (4 134, £67 897 
17. Number of veterans paid unemployment. allowances during | 
week ending last Saturday of month. -...........--- } 24, 499, 5% 1, 177, 738 43, 28 
18. Number of veterans paid self-employment allow ances during | 
RS ia atdancsnancetteete eesweennes (*) 63, 15 11, 92 
Disability pension. or ¢ “ompensation cases, World War LI (with service 
on or after Dee. 7, 1941): 
19. Number of new cases received during month 5.................. 346, 236 | 424, 928 | 92, 790 
20. Number adiudicated during month §____..__...............-.--- 449, 847 | 269, 750 | 72, 623 
21. Number pending adjudication, end of month §_................ 554, 918 660, 899 | 100, 959 
22. Number of active cases (running awards), end of month_-------- 1, 260, 495 1, 109, 079 | 591, 762 
Disability pension or compensation cases, Work iw ar I and Regul ir | 
Establishment (no service on or after Dec. 7, 1941): 
23. Number pending adjudication, end of month 2 ee ee ee 8, 109 7, 161 6, 540 
24. Number of active cases (running awards), end of month........-. | 458, 954 | 460, 041 | 450, 451 
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Statistical summary of Veterans’ Administration activities Mar. 31, 1946—Continued 





Subject March 1946 ! | February 1946} July 1945 











Death pension or compensation cases, total: ® 
25. Number pending adjudication, end of month 
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schiieapeore sit tapenaitedlisatatiadl 34, 670 87, 775 52, 902 
26. Number of active cases (running awards), end of month........- 379, 936 374, 356 289, 243 
National service life insurance: 
27. Number of applications pending, end of month.................- $2, 681 72, 397 170, 634 
28. Number of insured lives on which payments of death claim 
awards were active, end of month... ....-......-..-....---.--- 341, 774 336, 785 237, 993 
29. Number of death claims (beneficiaries) awarded during month-- 7,170 7, 900 26, 738 
20. Number of death claims (beneficiaries) pending, end of month - 20, 798 17, 877 27, 901 
31. Number of disability claims (waiver of premium) awarded 
CEE I iii icine tte np Aiintn-dihe tb disndetenoungee bdeele 20, 666 25, 631 31, 257 
32. Number of disability claims (waiver of premium) pending, end 
an. ne Sita een eonteiniinenndeeae 21, 850 21, 732 29, 464 
Requests for physical examination: 
33. Number cleared by examination during month .._......._..--.- 44, 256 25, 946 28, 907 
34. Number pending, examination not completed, end of month--.- 188, 817 188, 087 137, 462 
Applications for hospital or domiciliary care: 
35. Number received during month... ...................-.-.....-.- 56, 146 50, 493 30,114 
36. Number disposed of during month.-__........-...-.-..-.---....- 54, 067 47,124 29, 469 
37. Number pending, eligibility not determined, end of month_....- 16, 745 14, 205 4, 377 
Veterans awaiting hospital admission: . 
SB: Vates Goel, One Ce is nn bods i Wasi thecoedccapsesecs 26, 992 721, 432 4, 329 
29. Number with service-connected disorders, end of month__.....--. 935 7812 1169 
40. Number with non-service-connected disorders end of month. ---| 26, 057 1 20, 530 1 4,160 
Peneficiaries remaining in Veterans’ Administration hospitals or homes: 
41. Total number in hospitals Jast Thursday in month...........-- § 75, 033 74, 417 67, 320 
42. Veterans with service-connected disorders.._.......... gules 8 24, 553 24, 301 22,7 
43. Veterans with non-service-connected disorders_......-----.------| 8 49,779 49, 470 43, 907 
Oh. QUID anne nebccsmniwcrenaesentsinenensssinimemnnitteened * 701 713 


45. Total number in homes, last Thursday in month._._-...- 
Beneficiaries remaining in non-Veterans’ Administration hospitals: 


46. Total number, last Thursday in month 
47. Veterans with service-connected disorders 
48, Veterans with non-service-connected disorders 
49. Other 


Construction, new hospitals: 


50. Number authorized, funds appropriated, end of month___...._-- 42 42 921 
51. Number for which sites bave been selected, end of month... -_.__- 26 25 


end of month. ___- 


52. Number for which plans and specifications have been completed, 


£3. Number under construction, end of month..................-.--. 2 
0 


54. Number completed, end of month 
Construction, additions to existing hospitals: 


55. Number authorized, funds appropriated, end of month F3 
56. Number for which plans and specifications have been com- 


pleted, end of month 
57. Number under construction, end of month_. 
58. Number completed, end of month 


! Preliminary; subject to revision. 

? Data as of Mar. 23, 1946 

34 weeks ending Mar 23, 1946. 

‘Not available 

5 Includes area offices. 

6 Excludes Spanish-American and prior wars, 
7 To Veterans’ Administration hospitals only. 
§ Data as of Mar. 28, 1946. 
§ Data as of June 30, 1945. 


ee ee ee | 87, 546 


vsicalamietimmieias £26 | 

















® 11, 682 


§ 9, 699 
§ 2,127 








British Fascism in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me over Station WNYC, 
Friday, April 5, 1946: 


I am going to ask you to depart, in fancy, 
from the chair in which you sit. I am going 
to ask you to journey overseas to war-scarred 
Europe, there to mingle with the exile, the 
displaced Jew, the homeless. You will visit 
the concentration camps, where he still ex- 
ists on rationed food, on rationed liberty, on 
rationed dignity, because all doors are barred 
to him. You will share in the bitter memo- 
ries of 6,000,000 dead, of the mother whose 
child was snatched from her and of the child 
who no longer knows his name. 

You will wonder why, in a world that has 
poured out its wealth in destruction, that 
has witnessed the horrors of a global war, 
we can find no place for them, You will see 


them, as Earl Harrison, the President’s spe- 
cial envoy sent abroad to study their plight 
saw them—living without hope. And then 
you will remember Palestine, the tiny bit of 
land, 10,000 square miles, no larger than the 
State of Vermont. 

There is no other answer. 
laws bar their way into the democracies. 
Throughout the world the 12-year carefully 
cultivated anti-Semitism has taken a firm 
hold. In that regard, Hitler has been vic- 
torious. Judge Rifkind, who has just re- 
turned to the United States after a survey 
of the displaced-persons camps says, “The 
Hitlerite racial theories have become part of 
the European way of thinking and are inte- 
grated into the vocabulary. Jewish dis- 
placed-persons camps must be closed imme- 
diately. To throw their occupants back into 
the German population would be the great- 
est of crimes.” Their only hope is Palestine. 
Every attempt of the repatriated Jew in 
France, in Poland, in Hungary to reclaim his 
stolen property or job has widened the area 
of anti-Semitism in these war-shattered 
economies. 

I say without reservation, without modifi- 
cation of any kind that the full blame for 
the betrayal of these Jews—for it is a be- 
trayal—rests on Great Britain. I accuse 
Great Britain of complicity in murder, of 
faithlessness and loss of honor, and of callous 
disregard of human values, 


Immigration ; 





I do not have to recall to you how the 
British Government in Palestine turned away 
from its shores boatloads of escaping refugees 
during the height of Nazi terror, and of how 
these boats sank, with them all lives 
aboard. I do not have to recall to you how 
in 1939 when Palestine was the only haven 
of refuge for fleeing Jews the British promul- 
gated the MacDonald white paper which 
closed Palestine to Jewish immigration. Nor 
do I have to recall to you that Palestine had 
been legally and morally constituted the 
homeland of the Jews by the Balfour Decla- 
ration of 1917 and reaffirmed by the terms of 
the mandate signed by 52 nations of the 
world, and reaffirmed once again by the 
Anglo-American Treaty of 1924. 

In reliance upon this mighty promise, the 
pioneer Jews reclaimed the land, built cities 
on swamps, redeemed an arid soil, brought 
education, culture, science, and medicine 
into the middle east for the benefits of all 
inhabitants. 

Maybe Britain cannot understand coloniza- 
tion with plows and not with guns—the 
British way. Maybe Britain cannot under- 
stand colonization without exploitation, land 
to be lived in and tilled and husbanded for 
those who would live on the land, and not 
for the moneyed profit of absentee landlords. 

When public indignation rose high after 
the war at the British colonial policy in Pal- 
estine, when the American Congress in 1945 
passed its concurrent resolution demanding 
that Palestine be opened to Jewish immigra- 
tion, when President Truman, following the 
Harrison report, requested immediate en- 
trance of 100,000 Jews into Palestine the 
British decided to do something to stop the 
growing avalanche of public protest. The 
British could little afford after the Indo- 
nesian killings and the riots in India further 
ill will of the world. So, as she always does, 
when faced with a dilemma, she appointed 
a committee which President Truman in 
good faith joined. The Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Palestine was born 
amid the fears and doubts of the people 
whose fate was to be decided. Of course, in 
the meantime, the British had gained what 
they had sought—President Truman’s hu- 
manitarian request was set aside. 

Not that the question had not been studied 
and restudied and studied again. Both in 
the years following 1917 and within the pres- 
ent years there have been studies by the 
Mandates Commission by private and public 
agencies of all kinds. There are the Harri- 
son report, the Eisenhower report of Walter 
C. Lowdermilk, the Rifkind report, and other 
reports too numerous to mention. Nobody 
expected that new facts would be brought 
to light. Indeed, not a single new fact has 
been revealed. The testimony revealed only 
what had already been known, both by our 
own policy makers and British high official- 
dom. What the British got was a breathing 
spell, a reprieve from compulsory action. 

The British got a reprieve, but no such 
reprieve was given to displaced Jews or to 
the exiles from Palestine who had been de- 
ported because they had managed to get into 
Palestine without benefit of visa. I have 
just received this cable from Asmara, camp 
for Palestine exiled Jews in Eritrea: “On 
the 14th of January at 9 morning a terrible 
crime was committed in cold blood at the 
camp of exiled Jewish detainees near Asmara. 
Concentrated fire from machine guns and 
rifles was opened upon the camp by guards 
without any reason or provocation. Two 
detainees murdered, 12 wounded, several 
seriously. This terrible act is a direct result 
of our exile creating conditions which place 
us in a state of outlaw. All Jewish exiles 
detained without trial irrevocably demand 
immediate return to Palestine. We appeal to 
your conscience for active intervention for 
our repatriation.” 

While deportation and detention continue, 
the Anglo-American Committee, in subju- 








n to British policy, provides the smcke- 


For instance, an interim report was to have 


oat 


been published recommending certain meas- 
ures that would bring quicker relief to the 
tews now languishing in camps. But no 


inte rim report is to be published, no interim 
recommendation is to be made. Mr. Bartley 
Crum, American member of the committee, 
demanded that the interim report be pub- 
lished and said he would resign unless such 
report were made. But upon intervention 
of our State Department, Mr. Crum, together 


with other American members were forced 
to comply with the British decision. The 
Fritish decided that there is to be no interim 


rt and the reason is readily discernible. 
The final report has already been written in 
\hitehall Street, we fear 
Suave British diplomacy will not permit 
the British Foreign Office to say that it is 
Middle East oil that is keeping the Jews cut 
of their homeland. Suave, British dip!omacy 
will not permit the British Foreign Office to 
say that their strangleho!d on Palestine is 
ne with their domination of the Mediter- 
ranean area. They will not, most certainly, 
cal] this vicious game with human pawns by 
the right name of “power politics.’ They say, 
instead, presently, it is the Arab question. 
Let us, therefore, examine the Arab question. 
The most vociferous objection raised to 
the establishment of the Jewish homeland is 


British Foreign Office which called it into 
Now, it is a bawl- 
ing baby feared by its father—so its father 

The effendi, the pashas, and the princelings 
presume to be the spokesmen of the peasant 
Arab. Just so long as the Arab peasant is 
content to live in a feudal society without 
social and economic benefits, chained to a 
desert existence of privation and disease, the 
effendi, or Arab landowner, can wax fat and 
powerful. The Jewish immigration to Pales- 
tine has brought a new social consciousness 
to the Middle East that threatens their domi- 
nation. What the Arab peasant and worker 
knows of modern soil cultivation. of school- 
ing, and of medical care, he has learned from 
Jewish sources. 

It is difficult to understand—or is it—why 
Britain. who has suffered so cruclly and lost 
so much of its strength in fighting a war 
egainst tascism, should now encourage the 
fascist pattern set by Arabian “economic 
royalists.” The British are willing to over- 
look the Iraqui-Moslem revolt against them 
in 1941. They are willing to overlook the 
fact that the Moslem King ibn-Saud re- 
fused to advance any help whatsoever to 
Britain at its most critical moment with 
Rommel’s army. They are even willing to 
overlook the fact that the ex-Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem conspired with Hitler to Nazify 
the Middle East and later went to Berlin to 
broadcast pro-Nazi propaganda to his Arabian 
fellowmen. The English carefully refrained 
from naming the ex-Grand Mufti of Jeru- 
salem a war criminal. He is now in France 
under what is termed residential surveillance, 
but is free to go and come as he pleases in 
the Parisian fashionable quarters and cafes, 
still mouthing his pro-Hitler creed. 

Perhaps, permitting the ex-Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem to return to his country would 
have been too flagrant a move. Taking sec- 
ond choice, however, they permitted his cous- 
in, Janal al Husseini to return amid great 
pomp and ceremony to the Middle East. Both 
the ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and his 
cousin had incited the Arabs to massacre 
and riot in 1929 and 1936. Both had been 
pro-Nazi throughout the war. Yet, Janal 
al Husseini was permitted to return to the 
M:ddle East to continue his vicious Nazi 
ideolcgy and ex-Grand Mufti of Jerusalem 
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enjoys the favors of Parisian society with 
full British consent. 

Therefore, it is not so curious to note that 
when Janal al Husseini and Auni Bey Abdul 
Hadi, testified before “this most objective” 
Anglo-American inquiry about the wartime 
association with Hitler of the ex-Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, stating that such sup- 
port was given because it was thought Hitler 
might win, that this testimony was omitted 
from the official stenographic transcription 
of the proceedings. 

The British pretend a tender solicitude for 
the Arabs of Palestine, but that sweet con- 
cern is not directed toward the peasant who 
has gained so much from Jewish settlement 
that he has doubled his population there in 
10 years, It is rather a tender regard for the 
Fascist effendi who have done so much to 
cripple allied victory. But, of course, in all 
fairness to the British it must be noted that 
it is these Fascist effendi and princelings who 
control the disposition of oil deposits in the 
Middle East, and not the Arab peasant who 
lives a near slavery existence. Reniember, 
too, the British showed no tender concern 
for the Moslems in Indonesia. They mowed 
them down by the thousands 

I think it is well to keep in mind through- 
out all this talk on the Palestine question 
that all of Arabia was freed from Turkish 
domination by the Allied victory in 1917 and 
that Arab sovereignty only followed after such 
victory, and that specifically and legally, by 
international covenant, this tiny land of 
Palestine was exempt for the stated purpose 
of establishing a Jewish national homeland 
therein. That specific intent was clearly 
enunciated and was emphasized by the Royal 
Peel Commission which stated categorically 
that the Jews were in Palestine by right and 
not on sufferance. 

The establishment of a nationa! Jewish 
home in Palestine cannot, therefore, be said 
to deprive the Arabs of Palestine of their 
sovereignty, a sovereignty which they never 
possessed. 

Nor does the establishment of a Jewish na- 
tional home in Palestine mean depriving the 
Arabs of their equal legal and social, as well 
as economic rights 

When Wilson, Balfour, Smuts, Wedgewood, 
and Clemenceau, among others, approved the 
aims and aspirations of the Zionists. they 
could not foresee the scourge that would 
descend upon the Jewish people with the ar- 
rival of nazism. They knew and understood, 
however, that no peorle without a land, 
without a home of their own, could ever live 
in dignity on an equa] plane anywhere in 
the world. They knew and understood that 
a people without a land had no voicé in 
international debate and settlement, nor 
could they hope for a status in either na- 
tional or international life. They would be 
considered alien everywhere and th: victims 
of political perverts. There had been no 
central head to speak ior them either in 
Czarist Russia or, as later came to be, in 
Hitler Germany. 

How much more irresistible is the case now, 
as the British Labor Party put it before it 
came into power, when 6,000,000 Jews lie dead 
and the remaining million an a half find 
themselves welcome nowhere save in Pales- 
tine? 

You may accuse me of being too passion- 
ate a partisan, but keep in mind that at stake 
are not inanimate objects like the disposal 
of ships, tables, chairs, or gold, but human 
lives, human values, and human dignity. In 
the face of these, no fight can be too long; 
no voice too articulate. What happens in 
and with Palestine is a fair measure of how 
secure our armed victory has really been, and 
how sound the ideals for which so many died. 
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HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I 
include the following article by Dr. Dan 
W. Gilbert, from the March issue of 
National Republic: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT INFLATION 
|Py Dr. Dan W. Gilbert] 


For more chan 5 years, the propagandists 
of planned economy have done their utmost 
to create in the public mind the grossest of 
misconceptions regarding the nature and 
meaning of inflation. 

Every student of history, every observer of 
the present-day world, knows the misery 
which comes upon a people in the wake of 
inflation Every intelligent, patriotic Amer- 
ican wishes to do what he can to help his 
country to escape from the encircling plague 
of this meance to postwar stability which 
already Las devastated China and most of 
the nations of Lurope. 

However, the propagandists of planned 
economy are deliberately exploiting the 
people's well-founded fear of inflation to 
entrench themselves in power and to advance 
their own revolutionary program. Whenever 
Congress makes a move to dismantle the 
bloated wartime bureaucracies, whenever 
Congress considers the lifting of the extraor- 
dinary wartime controls which made the 
planners virtual masters of the American 
people, the administration scaremongers 
raise a hue and cry over the peril of inflation 

By raising the bogey of inflation, it ap- 
pears that the bureaucratic planners hope to 
freeze America permanently into the mold of 
a& managed economy, under which prices, 
profits, wages, and every aspect of the na- 
tional economy will be subjected to political 
regimentation. When the war came to a 
close, the President did relax some of the 
bureaucratic controls, while directing the 
elimination of others entirely. But only re- 
cently a number of them were put back into 
effect. Specifically, in the case of housing, 
bureaucratic control was no sooner lifted 
than it was clamped down again upon the 
whole building industry 

Now, inflation is a very simple process to 
understand. It has happened so often, under 
sO many circumstances, in so many coun- 
tries, that no one should be in doubt as to 
what produces it and how it may be pre- 
vented. Once inflation is understood, it be- 
comes clear that. so far from operating to 
control or preclude inflation, the Federal 
bureaucracy and system of regimentation are 
the strongest forces operating to advance the 
process. 

Inflation inevitably occurs when purchas- 
ing power exceeds the amount of purchaSsable 
goods in the open market. When the people 
have more money with which to buy things 
than there are things to buy, then competi- 
tive bidding occurs and prices skyrocket. 

Let us take a simple example. Suppose 
the people have a hundred billion dollars’ 
worth of purchasing power, but there are 
available only $70,000,000,000 worth of things 
to buy. There will not be enough goods to 
go around to satisfy everyone who has money 
to spend and the desire to spend it. The 
result will be competitive bidding for the 
available merchandise, with an inevitable 
elevation of prices. 
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An increase in the national income does 
not ‘cause inflation, provided that the in- 
come is earned. No inflation will result by 
a doubling of the national income, a doubling 
of the amount of money that the people have 
to spend, provided that there is a doubling 
of the preduction of the things for which 
they may spend it. It is only when pur- 
chasing power is made artificially to outrun 
productive power that inflation results. It 
is only when unearned money is put into 
circulation. 

Every school boy knows that the common- 
est cause of inflation, historically, has been 
the reckless issuance of printing-press money. 
Why does this produce inflation? Because 
it puts unearned money into circulation; the 
printing-press dollars come into competition 
with the dollars which were earned by pro- 
ducing purchasable goods. To state it an- 
other way, printing-press money increases 
the total purchasing power within the na- 
tion, but it does not increase the total 
amount of goods which the surplus dollars 
or new money will be seeking to buy. 

Aside from creating printing-press money, 
the simplest way artificially to increase pur- 
chasing power is to go into debt. Every 
individual who ever found it necessary to 
secure a loan knows that this is the one 
legitimate way to get money to spend which 
one has not previously earned. The reason 
that inflationary pressures and movements 
accompany the prosecution of a supreme war 
effort is that the nation involved must ficat 
vast loans (or else resort to the manufac- 
ture of money). So far as the inflationary 
effect is concerned, it matters little whether 
the government prints $100 bills or $100 
bonds. 

Large-scale increasing of the national 
debt is a simple formula for setting in- 
flationary forces in motion. When the Nation 
rested upon the “depression bottom of de- 
flation” in 1933, the New Dealers deliberately 
employed an increased national debt as a 
means of increasing purchasing power and 
producing a rise in prices which was officially 
termed “controlled inflation.” We shall not 
consider the merits of that program now. 
But the point is simply this: The original 
Roosevelt New Dealers decided prices were 
too low and they deliberately elevated the 
national debt to create a price hike. 

Today, the Truman New Dealers admit 
that prices are threatening to go too high, 
but they work incessantly to create pressures 
to force them higher. It would be difficult 
to conceive of a more thoroughly inflationary 
measure than the President’s recommenda- 
tion for increasing unemployment compen- 
sation to all who prefer to loaf for 6 months 
rather than take the jobs which are freely 
and abundantly offered in the want advertise- 
ments of every newspaper which they chance 
to pick up. 

Inflation threatens because money is plen- 
tiful but goods are scarce. Yet, to increase 
the compensation of those who prefer idle- 
ness and inactivity can only result in mak- 
ing money more plentiful, while goods re- 
main as scarce as they are now. 

The President has recommended a $5,000,- 
000,000 loan to Britain. Obviously, Britain 
does not want the 5 billions in gold; she 
wants the money in goods. If the loan is 
authorized, Great Britain will be presented 
with $5,000,000,000 worth of purchasing 
power which will come into direct competi- 
tion with the saved-up purchasing power 
of the American people. The more money 
the Federal Government loans, the more 
purchasing power will be created to com- 
pete for the limited supply of available 
goods. 

Besides the artificial increase of purchas- 
ing power, there is an-ther way whereby in- 
flation is promoted. That is to decrease pro- 
duction. If the supply of goods in circula- 
tion is decreased, the inflationary cffect is the 
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same as though the amount of money in cir- 
culation were increased. 

While spreading a vast propaganda about 
the maintenance of price ceilings, the 
OPA and other agencies of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy have in many cases so crippled and 
hampered production that new inflationary 
pressures have been created Of course, the 
OPA ballyhoo about keeping the lid on 
prices must be realistically discounted. It 
means nothing for the bureaucrats to crow 
about keeping down the price of butter 
if—as occurred around Christmastime— 
there’ was none to be had in legitimate 
grocery stores, while patrons of the black 
market were paying $1 a pound and up. 

All honest and patriotic citizens deplore 
the black market. The bureaucrats may act 
as though they did not know that it existed, 
but it is folly to talk about blocking infla- 
tion when the black market, with its out- 
landish prices, is booming as it undeniably is 
in many sections of the Nation today. 

Two things happen when prices are arti- 
ficially depressed below the cost of produc- 
tion plus a fair profit. The black market 
comes into existence, no matter how strongly 
it may be deplored. Producers are discour- 
aged from expanding their operations. Too 
rigidly controlled price ceilings sometimes 
defeat their own purpose. It is possible 
that a 5-cent-per-pound increase in price 
to the producer would have encouraged 
dairymen to increase their herds (rather 
than killing off their less productive cows, 
as many have done during the reign of the 
OPA)—it is entirely possible that a small 
increase in the price of butterfat would have 
increased total production, so that the con- 
dition of artificial scarcity which expressed 
itself in the widespread $l-a-pound “black 
market in butter” might never have had an 
opportunity to develop. 

No fair observer will deny that some of the 
controls imposed by the Washington bu- 
reaucracy during the war may have been 
necessary and beneficial in the long run. 
But, to state it mildly, the case for continu- 
ing these bureaucratic controls has not been 
proved. It is scarcely less than ridiculous 
for the bureaucrats to pose as “guardians 
of the Republic from the peril of inflation,” 
when the simple facts are that the strongest 
pressures toward inflation derive from the 
policies of the present administration. The 
Washington bureaucracy is promoting the 
forces of reckless inflation from both ends: 
by artificially increasing purchasing power 
through enlarging the national debt need- 
lessly and wantonly, and by hampering pro- 
duction through bureaucratic interference 
with free enterprise. 

In addition, and finally, the bureaucrats 
have encouraged union leaders to reach for 
higher wages. Despite empty assurances to 
the contrary offered by the bureaucrats, the 
drive for higher wages will ultimately be re- 
fiected in a rise in prices proportionate to 
whatever increase in wages is finally achieved. 

The hocus-pocus propaganda of the bu- 
reaucrats, in which they present themselves 
as “saviors of the Nation from inflation” 
which they themselves have promoted, is on 
a par with the activity of the mischievous 
boy who starts a fire and then rushes to turn 
in the alarm in order that he may pose as a 
small-town hero. 

The bureaucratic propaganda endeavors to 
put this choice before the American people: 
Which will you have—inflation or perma- 
nent bureaucratic control? 

The intelligent American’s answer is: 
Neither. 

Bureaucratic control is the most insidious 
promoter of inflation. 

The only safeguard against inflation is a 
forthright return to free enterprise. 

Th? sooner the American people come to 
realize this truth, the better off they will be, 
and the safer this country will be for those 
who wish to keep America a land of liberty. 
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HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, Mr. 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser has written q 
most interesting series of articles en- 
titled “Chester Bowles’ Blind Spots.” 
which appeared in the Chicago Herald 
American. I present the first three ar- 
ticles and ask that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHESTER BOWLES’ BLIND Spots 


(At this time, when the Truman adminis- 
tration, with Chester Bowles as the spear- 
head of the agitation is asking Congress to 
continue for another year after June 30, the 
wartime regimentation of the Nation's busi- 
ness, Mr. Rukeyser, economic commentator 
for the Hearst newspapers, in this series of 
six articles, of which this is the first, audits 
the premises on which the retrogressive po- 
litical program is based.—The Editor.) 


(By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser) 


Chester Bowles stands high in popularity 
polls because he seductively offers—in the 
spirit of blue sky—the unattainable. With- 
out correspondingly raising the selling price, 
he proposes to increase the pay received by 
the worker from the customer for a given 
amount of work. 

This purported miracle supposedly is to be 
achieved by squeezing the employer, who is 
only the go-between. This is to be accom- 
plished by reducing allocations of those re- 
ceipts from the customer which at present 
go to meet costs other than direct labor pay- 
ments. These other costs include taxes, 
profit (which is really a payment for the use 
of the tools), and depreciation and obso- 
lescence, which record the cost of the wear- 
ing out of the tools. 

But Mr. Bowles’ fundamental error is in 
failure to understand that workers, in terms 
of a consolidated statement of the national 
economy as a whole, are already receiving all 
the receipts, which are cleared through cor- 
porations, and other go-betweens. 

Some of these receipts are directly paid out 
by the employer to his own workers as wages 
and salaries. That of course is the imme- 
diately visible labor cost, of which Mr. Bowles 
and pressure group agitators are fully aware. 

But the fundamental oversight by the 
snafu school of economics, is the failure to 
recognize that the other elements of cost, in- 
cluding taxes, the cost of goods and services 
purchased from others, the wearing out of 
the tools and payment for the use of the 
tools are mere temporary clearing entries om 
the national ledger, which‘are in the final 
analysis fully expended to workers in ex- 
change for human services. 

The fact is that Government in turn uses 
the tax revenues to hire clerks and to buy 
goods. Other sums paid to suppliers for 
goods anc services are likewise ultimately ex- 
pended in labor payments. 

Similarly reserves for the wearing out of 
tools are spent for services in replacing pro- 
ductive machinery. By the same token, the 
payments to owners are used to acquire prod- 
ucts of which the cost is payment for the ex- 
penditure of human energy. 

Therefore since workers already get 100 
percent of the receipts, only confusion re- 
sults from bonehead economic planning 















based on the delusion that workers could get 
q still larger slice of the pie. If funds are 
arbitrarily transferred directly to workers to 
the neglect of other elements of costs, the 
result would be only to alter the channels 
through which payments are made to work- 
ers. Such procedure would not increase the 
total payments to workers. 

Such shifts and diversions, however, would 
upset the balance between production goods 
(tools) and comfort goods (consumer items) 
and thus kill the goose which lays the golden 
prosperity. 
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II 
(By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser) 

The Nation-wide industrial slow down re- 
sults from bureaucratic interference with 
the realistic effort of business managers to 
pring selling prices into balance with costs. 

There appears to be a strong political im- 
nulse to hide from the public view the fact 
that costs have risen sharply 

In the existing higher costs are the effects 
of a politically stimulated high-wage policy. 
As the number one buyer of goods during 
the war, the Government accumulated debt 
proportionate to the rise in the cost and 
selling prices of goods. Workers on the aver- 
age received at least $1,000 more per year 


In order to finance acquisition of war 
goods entailing these higher costs, the Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to pay for 75 
percent of the rise in the prices of purchased 
supply with borrowed funds. 

As a result the Federal debt rose from 
$34,900,000,000 in 1939 to $%278,000,000,000. 
In order to float such an unprecedentedly 
large public debt, the Government had to 
depend heavily on the banks. When the 
commercial banks buy Government. obliga- 
tions, there is not only an expansion in the 
Federal debt but an equivalent rise in the 
total money supply, especially of bank de- 
posit curreney. On the other hand, when 
individual citizens or nonbanking institu- 
tions, including insurance companies and 
savings associations, acquire new govern- 
mental obligations; while there is an increase 
in the Federal debt, there is no increment in 
the money and credit supply. 

As a result of the impact of governmental 
wage, fiscal and monetary policy on the na- 
tional economy, there has been an increase 
in the money supply from $65,000,000,000 in 
1939 to upwards of $175,000,000,000. 

Thus it is superficial for Mr. Bowles to im- 
ply that the inflationary pressures spring 
spontaneously from speculative fever, on the 
one hand, or selfishness of businessmen, on 
the other. Political acts, policies and deci- 
sions have set in motion the causative fac- 
tors which underlie the inflationary pres- 
sures. There appears to be political reluc- 
tance to uncover the realities and face the 
day of reckoning. 


(By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser) 


The enthusiasm at Washington for boost- 
ing money wages still further hinges on the 
mistaken belief money payments are identi- 
cal with purchasing power. 

If this illusive assumption were correct, 
the country with the greatest printing press 
capacity would have the largest buying 
power. Contemporary tests have again been 
made of this fallacious theory, and in parts 
of Europe money has become so depreciated 
that packs of cigarettes have become more 
acceptable than legal tender as a standard of 
value and a medium of exchange. 

Genuine purchasing power is the exchange 
value of what one worker produces to trade 
through the businessman as go-between for 
the specialized production of another worker, 

From this viewpoint, it becomes self evi- 
dent that material well-being depends on 
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productivity—not on seductive schemes for 
inflating the currency, on the one hand, or 
robbing Peter to pay Paul, on the other. If 
the money wages of all workers were lifted 
100 percent overnight, the exchange ratios 
would be unchanged, and the chief effect on 
current exchanges would be arbitrarily to 
call one dollar’s worth of goods two dollars’ 
worth. Incidentally, such an arbitrary mark- 
up of the price of existing goods would de- 
preciate the real value of all money sav- 
ings, as evidenced by life insurance, high- 
grade bonds, and savings deposits. 

Higher living standards result from in- 
creased output. In order to produce sub- 
stantially more than in the past, the human 
worker requires the assistance of increased 
mechanical energy (horsepower) and more 
and better tools. These are supplied in a free 
competitive economic scciety out of the sav- 
ings of thrifty persons who have sufiicient 
self-discipline to spend each year somewhat 
less than they earn. 

Thus, if Government interference weakens 
the incentives to save, it thereby thwarts the 
benign process which provides workers with 
more and better things in exchange for a 
week’s work. 





Pearls From the Congressional Mail— 
Washing Machines for Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON |. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the talk about Russia and reports of 
Army extravagance it was disconcerting 
to receive a letter containing a press re- 
port of the Army liberality in supplying 
and transporting washing machines to 
Russia by air. This report was promptly 
taken up with the Army Air Corps and 
TI am in receipt of a letter of explanation. 

The letter and report with General 
Spaatz’ explanation is inserted here: 


WaLtace SupPty Co., LTp., 
Wallace, Idaho, March 23, 1946. 
To the Honorable COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Representative from Idaho, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. WHITE: I enclose herewith an 
exact copy of an article appearing in the 
March issue of the Northwest War Surplus 
Advisor, a Seattle, Wash., publication which 
we have been receiving for several months 
and which we regard as a reliable source of 
news of interest to our business. 

If this article is true, it is, indeed, a sad 
commentary on our national administration 
from the standpoint of a taxpayer and small 
business concern. My company has received 
exactly three new electric washing machines 
in the last 5 years. 

If it is not true, then it is high time such 
misleading items should be stopped and 
those responsible for them punished. 

In either case the writer, along with other 
local merchants, feels that the matter is 
worthy of your investigation. 

Yours very truly, 
WALLAcE Suppty Co., LTD., 
By R. T. STRACHAN. 


WASHERS TO IVAN—RAZZBERRIES TO NEEDY 
UNITED STATES HOMES 


There may be a washing-machine shortage 
in Seattle, but, according to Oliver M. Cass, 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, “the Army is seeing to 
it that there isn’t such a shortage in Russia.” 
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“I know it’s hard to believe,” said Cass, 
visiting Seattle, “but Army transports have 
been flying washing machines to Russia for 
2 years. I've been trying to get one for my 
family ever since the war began. 

“Each transport carries 20 machines, and 
with many planes leaving daily, Russia prob- 
ably has more washing machines than the 
United States. 

“A funny thing about weshing machines 
in Russia is that they haven't electricity in 
most parts of the country to run them with.” 

Cass, owner of the Alaska Market Co., in 
Fairbanks, arrived in Seattle on a 6-week 
buying trip. This is his first trip “outside” 
in 15 months. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1946. 
Mr. R. T. STRAcHAN, 
Wallace Supply Co., Ltd., 
. Wallace, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. STRACHAN: With the many irregu- 
larities being reported concerning the Army's 
operations in using the Army facilities to 
move unnecessary material into the Orient, 
I am glad to have the report made with your 
letter of March 23. : 

As ycu know statements of this kind should 
be verified before they are given wide pub- 
licity, and the idea comes to mind that 
there may be a very urgent need for wash- 
ing machines for the laundering of clothing 
of the personnel of our armed forces in the 
backward and sparsely settled countries 
bordering on Russia. 

That the Army may have an opportunity 
to explain the matter, I dictated the rep ort 
to the secretary of General Spaatz, head of 
the Army Air Corps. 

Unless there is a definite and satisfactory 
explanation I propose to air the whole thing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I feel it is 
high time the Army be brought to account 
for such abuses as reported here, and I cer- 
tainly welcome any information which may 
be made available in an effort to correct such 
irregularities. 

I desire to take this occasion to commend 
your fine patriotism in taking the action you 
have taken in this case. : 

Sincerely yours, 
ComprTon I. Wuite, 
Member of Congress. 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMY AIR FORCEs, 
Washington, April 2, 1946. 
Hon. Compton I. Waite, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Wuite: I understand that you 
called my office by telephone late Thursday 
afternoon and dictated the following message 
to my secretary: 

“There may be a washing-machine short- 
age in Seattle, but according to Oliver M 
Cass, Fairbanks, Alaska, ‘the Army is seeing 
to it that there is no such shortage in 
Russia. I know it is hard to believe,’ said 
Cass, visiting Seattle, ‘but Army transports 
have been flying washing machines to Russia 
for 2 years. I have been trying to get one 
for my family since the war began.’ 

“*Each transport carries 20 machines, and 
with many planes leaving daily, Russia prob- 
ably has more washing machines than the 
United States. A funny thing about wash- 
ing machines in Russia is that they haven't 
electricity in most parts of the country to 
run them with.’” 

It is my understanding also that you asked 
the Air Forces to comment and endeavor to 
explain the above. These comments fol- 
low: 

The Air Forces did not purchase or trans- 
fer under terms of lend-lease or in any other 
manner to the U. S. S. R. any washing ma- 
chines. I have been informally advised also 
that the above holds true insofar as Army 
Service Forces, the Department of State, and 
the Department of Commerce are concerned, 
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The Army Air Forces did furnish under 
the’ terms of lend-lease many aircraft, a num- 
ber of which were of the cargo type. The 
majority of these aircraft were turned over 
to Russian crews at Fairbanks, Alaska, These 
planes were most generally loaded with mis- 
cellaneous supplies destined for Russia. The 
priorities under which these supplies moved 
were established and administered by the 
Russians. As you know, the Russians were 
in a position to purchase many items in this 
country direct and not through lend-lease. 

As you may recall, washing machines 
throughout the war were in the category of 
scarce items but were not rationed. It is 
entirely possible that the Russians by their 
own means were able to make purchases of 
certain quantities. 

Since there was no prohibition on the Rus- 
sians themselves buying washing machines, 
and since the Russians established the prior- 
ities on the transportation of Russian-owned 
equipment and supplies destined to their 
country, and since the Russians ferried the 
airplanes out of Fairbanks with Russian 
crews, it is entirely possible that a certain 
quantity of washing machines was trans- 
ported to Russia. I contend, however, that 
the Army Air Forces should be held blame- 
less for any existing shortage of washing 
machines in Seattle, Wash. 

Sincerely, 
Cari SPAATZ, 
General, United States Army, 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces. 





Contribution of Motion-Picture Industry 
to Charitable Projects 





EXTENSION Of RFMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS W. BENNET 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1946. 
Mr. CHARLES P. SKOURAS, 
American Cancer Society, 
Motion Picture Division, 
New York, N. Y, 

Dear Mr. SKouras: My attention has been 
called to the comment in the World Tele- 
gram of April 3, in the column headed “Too 
much is enough,” and as one who has 
watched and applauded the splendid con- 
tribution of the motion-picture industry 
toward the success of all sorts of financial 
campaigns during the past few years, I feel 
inclined to take sharp issue with the senti- 
ments expressed therein. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced by the fact that 
I am honorary chairman of the drive for the 
cancer fund in Orange County, N. Y., and 
by my background of interest in all 
sorts of efforts of this nature in my own 
community for the past quarter of a century 
but, on the other hand, I am a moviegoer 
myself and suspect that in the course of a 
year I meet more run-of-the-mill theater 
patrons than the average New York City 
newspaper columnist. Furthermore, if any- 
one is entitled to escape from solicitations of 
this nature it should be the people who have 
been doing the spade work in these money- 
raising efforts and many of whom I know 
very well. Yet, I have never heard a word 
of complaint from any of them who have 
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been subjected to what the writer calls 
“genteel blackmail” right on top of a day 
spent exclusively in fund-raising efforts. 

I am quite sure that this columnist sadly 
underestimates the desire of most Americans 
to participate in forward-looking projects of 
this nature. We all read the newspapers. 
We all know that we are enjoying a degree of 
prosperity unequaled anywhere else in the 
world. The people with whom I am in con- 
tact feel more comfortable about the pleas- 
ures which they are able to enjoy, such as 
movie going, when they have been able to 
mix in with their pleasure an occasional bit 
of unselfish giving toward the relief of those 
who are less fortunate. 

I am informed that the combined efforts of 
the motion-picture exhibitors and of their 
patrons have raised in the past 4 years or so 
well over $46,000,000 for purely charitable 
projects, leaving out of consideration entirely 
the help given the war-bond campaigns. I 
have faith enough to believe that the ex- 
hibitors and those who attended their thea- 
ters are proud of this result, are anxious to 
maintain this splendid record, and will not 
be deterred by the use of adjectives such as 
those employed in the World Telegram story. 

It will be a sad day for this country when 
the frame of mind demonstrated by the 
author of this article becomes typical of any 
substantial number of American citizens. 

For my part, although my leisure time has 
been much restricted by my service in Con- 
gress, I shall make a special effort to attend 
some motion-picture theater during Easter 
week for the purpose, among other things, of 
playing some small part in giving the cancer 
fund a huge boost, which is bound to result 
from the cooperation of the motion-picture 
exhibitors and their patrons. Far from spoil- 
ing the evening for me, such an opportunity 
to contribute will increase my enjoyment of 
the entertainment which will have been pre- 
pared for me. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. BENNET. 





Hospitalization for Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter today from Mr. Straude 
E. Wiseman, president of Victors Adjust- 
ment Organization, Inc., in which refer- 
ence is made to the great need for 
veterans’ hospitals and hospital beds for 
our disabled veterans. This problem is 
an outstanding one, and since Congress 
has made the necessary appropriation 
for the construction of additional hos- 
pitals and extensions, it is highly ap- 
propriate for some question to be raised 
upon this very subject. 

While great difficulties have been ex- 
perienced in the effort to secure addi- 
tional hospitals and space for our dis- 
abled veterans, some of which can be 
attributed, directly, to work stoppages— 
yet, it would appear that our people 
would go forward for our veterans, re- 
gardless of their own ambitions and 
desires—and get these hospitals and 
extensions completed in order that the 
suffering of our veterans may be given 
immediate attention. However, I do 
know that Mr. Wiseman, a veteran of 





World War I, is deeply interested in oyr 
veterans, and it is his desire that our dis. 
abled veterans be cared for, and in order 
to accomplish that purpose we neeq 
hospitals and beds, we need hospital 
equipment and experienced doctors, ang 
we need nurses and experienced sur- 
geons, and we do need men with the wil] 
and determination to go forward and 
make progress in this field, all to the end 
that the suffering and distress of the vet- 
erans may be relieved insofar as it is 
possible to extend relief. 

Mr. Speaker, our veterans of World 
War II, and those veterans of World War 
I who need care and attention, in large 
numbers need hospitalization. It is the 
desire of all those whose sympathies go 
out to our veterans that they have the 
best of care and attention, and that they 
have the opportunity of hospitalization 
when needed. We must not turn our 
backs upon our veterans—they fought 
the good fight, and now it is our turn to 
fight for them. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the letter which I have just 
received, and to which reference is made, 
which is as follows: 


Victors ADJUSTMENT ORGANIZATION, INC., 
New Albany, Ind., April 5, 1946. 
Hon. RAYMONp S. SPRINGER, 
Member of Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SPRINGER: Since so 
many people are suffering from a political 
psychosis at this time, I believe you will be 
interested in analyzing the following article 
which I am releasing today in anniversary 
of April 6, 1917: 


YES, WE HAVE NO HOSPITALS 


Someone speaking for the White House 
says: “The facilities for hospitalization of 
veterans are to be increased substantially 
and the Veterans’ Administration plans to 
increase its bed capacity by 40,000 to 50,000 
beds during the next 2 years.” 

I wish that White House could speak for 
itself, as there would be a different story 
running like this, “I’m amazed, and, oh, what 
defeats I needs must suffer. Think of it, 
with nearly 20,000,000 veterans of our wars 
knowing that I exist, and so many of them 
having seen me in all my splendor, they must 
be told that even these few beds are still 
on order. The first 418 up for contract at 
Providence, R. I., went on a sit-down strike. 
Not a single bidder; OPA did the trick. It’s 
true, there are the Army and Navy hospitals 
that President Roosevelt said would be sur- 
plus that we could use, but the Army and 
Navy always takes the best and the others 
out in the sticks are too far away from the 
specialists, I hear. Who are these specie!- 
ists; are they the same specialists that let 
so many of our young people die with coro- 
nary thrombosis, cancer, tuberculosis, fill the 
people full of sedatives, obstruct Kenny treat- 
ments and all others, unless some promoter 
gives them the green light? Why all this 
fight in the Senate about treatment for 
everybody, the drives: March of Dimes, cancer 
control, tuberculosis seals, National Health 
Council, physicians’ committees, and all such 
and none of them for the prevention of 
health failures of our victors, the first charge 
of the Nation, but on the contrary, condu- 
cive to health complications? I wish we 
could quit using veterans as political foot- 
balls; I’ve always fought that. Another thing, 
I don’t like the idea of segregating, them, 
either, as they are planning. Those sections 
known as Wyatt-La for the brown eyes, 
Chagrin-La for the blue eyes, Chaos-La for 
the black eyes, Crisis-La for the colored, and 
Sham-greed-La for the freckled faced. If 
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this goes over I'm sunk in the deluge, for 
shen the Pegler prediction will come true, 
‘the freckled will take over.’ Victors of our 
wars should be free to live on Hog Island 
in New York or at Hogtown in Indiana in 
their own new house, or own remodeled cld 
house, of their own designing. In fact, a 
lot of them, in the rock pens and fox holes, 
during the war said they would be satisfied 
to live in their own chicken or hog house. 
Mayte that’s where the hospital beds are 
planned to be set up. They would be better 
than park benches when winter comes. By 
the way, when do we get those new post 
offices and rivers and harbors for the pork- 
parrel wealth promoters? Don’t you think 
that 1 have a right to think? I think I’m 
tired. I want to take it easy. Where are 
the organized victors of this war? Who is 
to represent them? I suggest the Congress 
instead of the bureaucrats. Come up and 
see me some time. I am the White House.” 

Thank you, Judge, for telling the Congress 
and the world how the people in Richmond, 
Ind., are solving the housing problem brought 
on during the doling thirties to usher in the 
disintegratine forties. 

Yours very truly, 
STrRauDE E. WISEMAN, 
President and National Director, 
Victors Adjustment Organization, Inc. 





Price Ceilings on Existing Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I wish to say a few words on specula- 
tion in real estate. This bears no re- 
flection upon the fine, ethical real-estate 
dealers in the United States. A desper- 
ate search is going on now all over 
the country by veterans who need a 
place for their families to live. Spec- 
ulators today are gouging both buyers 
and sellers of houses, veterans as well 
as all others who merely seek to sell their 
houses or find homes for themselves. 
The people of America are looking to 
their Congress to protect them from the 
unscrupulous who make huge profits at 
their expense. Therefore, it is essential 
that we restore to the veterans’ emer- 
gency housing bill which recently passed 
this body the provisions for price ceilings 
on existing homes. 

In this connection, I wish to include 
in my remarks an article entitled “Easy 
Money,” by Don Robinson, which ap- 
peared in the Washington News, March 
29, 1946: 

EASY MONEY 
(By Don Robinson) 

How is some real-estate speculation keep- 
ing high the cost of Washington homes to- 
day? How do speculators operate? How big 
are the stakes? 

I wouldn't know the answers if I didn't like 
Chinese food. I sat down in a Chinese res- 
taurant, and two men sat down at the next 
table. One was a real-estate man; the other 
& prospective speculater, and, apparently, 


an old friend who had been away and didn’t 
know the score. 
Therefore, the real-estate man explained 


his set-up to his friend, and, unintentionally 
to me, 


“I've got a house that’s a good thing,” be- 
gan the real-estate man. “I got it for $8,000 
and it will bring $11,500.” 

Over his moo goo gai pan, the real-estate 
man went on to explain how this sort of deal 
is worked. 

The agent gets a listing. Say the owner 
asks $8,000. The real-estate man, more fa- 
miliar with the market, knows the house will 
bring $11,500. But he doesn’t tell the house- 
holder, Whom he is supposed to represent in 
the sale, and who is supposed to compensate 
him with a commission. 

He calls up a speculator. 

“Send me a check for $500,” he says. The 
speculator may ask a question or two, but 
he sends the check. The real-estate man 
buys the house in the name of the speculator. 

“Doesn't the speculator ever look at the 
house?” asked this real-estate man's friend. 

“No,” was the reply. “What good would it 
do him? The house is resold within 24 hcurs 
anyway.” 

So, 24 hours later, the house, bought for 
$8,000 is resold for $11,500. The real-estate 
man collects his commission on the $8,000. 
He also collects half the profit from the 
speculator. This profit can easily amount to 
$3,500, or which the speculator has merely 
provided $500 earnest money. 

“We hardly ever have to settle on a house 
before we resell it,” the real-estate man told 
his pal. 

“And we haven’t had a speculator lose a 
dime in 4 years.” 

The losers, of course, are the seller, whose 
agent was not acting in his interest in the 
sale, and the buyer, who must pay an in- 
flated price as the result of the artificially 
fluid market. 

Only winners in these cases are the specu- 
lators, who can easily earn $1,000 a month on 
a $500 stake, as this Chinese-food lover as- 
sured his friend. 


“The price controls we advocate are aimed 
specifically at halting further inflation in 
real estate. We urge that the future sale 
price of any home be made the ceiling price 
on that home for the duration of the emer- 
gency. Under this plan, any home owner 
could ‘ell his property in a free and open 
market. However, such property could not be 
resold by a speculator for a higher price re- 
sulting in a quick and unearned profit.”— 
President Truman in his Jackson Day ad- 
dress. 





The Role of the United States as a World 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include parts of the following pro- 
vocative address by the Honorable Pat- 
rick J. Hurley: 


The United States did not select for itself 
the role of the leading world power. That 
role has been selected for our Nation by the 
logic of events. Many people assume that 
the present position of the United States in 
world affairs is due to its economic strength. 
That is not a correct assumption. Other 
nations and other areas have great economic 
resources which are not fully developed be- 
cause of oppressive governments and restric- 
tions on enterprise. America’s economic de- 
velopment is one of the results of the prin- 
ciples, the ideals, the spiritual, political, and 
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economic liberties which the American neo- 
ple have developed during a period of 170 
years. 

We Americans know that cur institutions 
are not perfect. We are still striving to im- 
prove them. 

The rock on which America’s strength is 
built is contained in the commitment our 
forefathers made in the Declaration of In- 
dependence to support governments “* * * 
deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed * * *.” The Constitu- 
tion of the United States pledges the Amer- 
ican people to uphold the fundamental rights 
of man for all of the people. Many imperial 
nations enjoy these rights for their people 
at home but they do not accord the same 
rights to the colonial peoples of their 
empires. 

In two world wars we have fought for the 
establishment of the principles of demcc- 
racy. These principles were elaborated in 
the Atlantic Charter to which the great pow- 
ers and nearly all the nations of the world 
except the Axis Nations agreed. At least cne 
of the great nations repudiated the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter as soon as America 
was definitely committed to the war. After 
this repudiation—and to be exact, on De- 
cember 1, 1943, at the Tehran Conference— 
the United States obtained an agreement 
signed for Great Britain by Winston S. 
Churchill, for Russia by J. V. Stalin, and for 
the United States by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The Iran declaration provides, in part, as 
follows: 

“They count upon the participation of 
Iran, together with all other peace-loving 
nations, in the establishment of international 
peace, security, and prosperity after the war, 
in accordance with the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter, to which all four governments 
have subscribed.” 

The Iran Declaration removed every ques- 
tion that had been raised up to that time 
concerning the validity of the Atlantic Char- 
ter. The Iran declaration reaffirmed all the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. Now let 
us examine the Atlantic Charter. 

The Atlantic Charter pledged the nations 
to “seek no aggrandizement, territorial or 
other.” That principle has been violated. 

The Atlantic Charter pledged the nations 
to “respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they 
will live.” That principle has been violated. 
The imperialists still control the destinies 
of more than a billion people—half the peo- 
ple of the world—without the consent of the 
governed. Our own lend-lease equipment is 
being used by the imperialists to shoot these 
dependent people into submission in viola- 
tion of the agreement contained in the 
Atlantic Charter. 

The Atlantic Charter guarantees the right 
of “all nations, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world.” 
That commitment is being violated. It has 
never been put into effect. The United 
States contributed billions of dollars in lend- 
lease to Great Britain and to Russia and some 
to all other imperialist nations other than 
Axis Nations in payment for these rights and 
in relianc> upon these commitments. The 
solemn commitments of the Atlantic Charter 
have all been violated and repudiated. 


Our diplomats are insisting that there 
should be some world-wide agreement on dis- 
armament. While they are pleading with 
the predatory nations to disarm, America is 
arming them. When the Lend-Lease Act 
was adopted, it was said that we were merely 
lending our hose to our neighbors to put out 
the fire. After the fire was extinguished, 
we had the right to have the hose returned 
to us. We have retained the right to re- 
possess all lend-lease property and equip- 
ment. I read in the paper only yesterday 
that our State Department has agreed to 
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transfer all our lend-lease property and to 
sell all our Army equipment abroad for a 
token. In fact, we even lent the token that 
we are to receive for this equipment. It 
is said that this equipment is obsolete. It 
may be obsolete in view of atomic weapons 
of the future, but it is certainly the most 
modern military equipment iu the world to- 
day. It is very effective in the hands of im- 
perialists who are subjugating people who 
are not armed with any such weapons. 

America should immediately repossess all 
American lend-lease and American-owned 
military equipment abroad. If we supply 
these weapons to anyone, we should supply 
them to the police force to be created by 
the United Nations. We should not transfer 
control of atomic know-how to the United 
Nations until the charter of that organiza- 
tion has been made democratic and until 
we are certain that the United Nations is to 
be the instrument of peace for the people of 
the world rather than an instrument of 
power in the hands of a few predatory na- 
tions. 

Let us have a care not to return our own 
people to disillusionment, debts, and un- 
employment. America is now the most debt- 
ridden Nation on earth. 

America should stop permitting herself to 
be sucked into side agreements and power 
blocs. America should pursue a course that 
will give the full support of the United States 
to the United Nations. The United Nations 
should be made strong enough to require 
obedience to the mandates of economic and 
military peace. 

We should frankly admit to ourselves that 
the great nations, with the exception of 
China, have repudiated the principles and 
objectives for which we said we were fighting 
the war. In light of our experience we should 
frankly say to the American people that un- 
til the United Nations is strong enough to be 
respected, the United States must maintain 
a military force in being. 

The American Military Establishment is 
floundering to the point of impotence. The 
popular idea seems to be to blame this sit- 
uation on Congress and on the apathy of 
the American people. When we do this, we 
are deluding ourselves. The failure of the 
Army and Navy to agree on the form of mili- 
tary organization has a deadening effect on 
our security and weakens our role as a world 
power devoted to permanent peace. 

We pay tribute to our professional mili- 
tary leaders—the products of West Point and 
the Naval Academy as well as the men who 
have come up from the ranks. These men 
have served our Nation brilliantly in every 
department during the recent conflict. In 
view of the great contribution our Army and 
Navy leaders have made to the security of 
this Nation, it is with deep regret that we 
view the present destructive controversy 
among them. While our military leaders are 
deadlocked, our future is not secure. More 
than 98 percent of the military forces in the 
war were civilians. To these ex-servicemen 
and women and to the public generally, it 
appears that the deadlock between our high 
military leaders is, at least to some extent, 
due to self-interest, prejudice, tradition, and 
rank rather than reason. 

To perform America’s immediate role as a 
world power and to assure a chance for the 
successful operation of the United Nations, 
our military leaders should formulate a plan 
for a peacetime Military Establishment with 
coequal status for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

If we are forced into future wars everyone 
who works will be fighting as well as those 
who operate weapons. Our military plans for 
the future should recognize this fact and 
include both men and women. In planning 
and in scientific warfare and leadership, 
women have as great capacity as men. 

Our military leaders should immediately 
present to Congress a plan for the unifica- 
tion of our military forces on the basis of 
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the recommendations made to Congress by 
our Commander in Chief—the President. 

The renovetion of military thinking is as 
essential to our military strength as new 
scientific equipment. 

The varicus branches of the military es- 
tablishment should relinquisk their pride 
in the use of conventional and outmoded 
weapons. 

The armed forces should be unified, reor- 
ganized, and reequipped in the light of the 
changed concept of national defense brought 
about by rocket inventions and the control 
of atomic energy. 

The United States does not seek nor would 
it accept a trade monopoly or the right to 
rule any other nation. The United States 
does not seek any international privilege not 
enjoyed by all nations. The United States 
does not wish to impose its ideals, its institu- 
tions, or its objectives on pny other people. 
The United States has no imperialistic de- 
signs. The American people expect and de- 
sire all peace-loving people of the world to 
contribute their share to the pattern of civ- 
ilization cf the future and to the organiza- 
tion of mankind for the establishment and 
maintenan-e of peace. The keynote of Amer- 
ica’s attitude internationally is tolerance. 
On the other hand, We will oppose with firm- 
ness those who attempt to lead us into 
alliances or power blocs outs‘de of the United 
Nations. We are opposed to placing power 
in the hands of any coterie of men who de- 
sire to use force to compel other people to 
accept unwelcome ideologies. We are op- 
yosed to that kind of organized selfishness 
that enables vicious men to plan the murder 
of millions while the great majority of the 
people of the world are pursuing peaceful 
avocations. We agree that there is some- 
thing rotten in a civilization that must 
periodically wet itself down in the blood of 
the best specimens of the race, but I remind 
my fellow citizens that it is in that kind of 
a civilization we live. We must change the 
basis of the control of power in our civiliza- 
tion or we must be prepared to live in the 
civilization as it exists. If we do neither of 
these, we will certainly perish. The Ameri- 
can people are now endeavoring to change 
the basis of the use of force by their undi- 
vided support of the United Nations as an 
instrument of rational world power and 
world peace. 





Fair Labor Standards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. Presiijent, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fair Labor Standards,” by Rev. 
George G. Higgins. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE YARDSTICK—CATHOLIC TESTS OF A SOCIAL 
ORDER 
(By the Reverend George G. Higgins, assist- 
ant director, social action department, 
NCWC) 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 


The Senate Education and Labor Commit- 
tee is to be congratulated on having reported 
out a bill to amend and improve upon the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. At a time when 
the Congress is being widely criticized for its 
ineptitude—or, as some would prefer to call 





it, its maliciousness—in postponing urgent- 
ly needed social legislation, the recent action 
of Senator Murray’s committee is encourag- 
ing. 

The committee has recornmended that the 
legal minimum wage be increased from 49 
cents to 65 cents an hour (and later to 75 
cents), and that the coverage of thé act be 
extended to include a number of important 
industries which were originally exempteq 
for political! reasons and for political reasons 
only. More specifically, it has recommended 
that the provisions of the act be applicable 
not only to those industries which are in 
interstate commerce but likewise to those 
affecting commerce. 

It is to be expected, of course, that this 
far-reaching recommendation will occasion a 
lot of oratory on the sanctity and sacredness 
of States’ rights. The charge inevitably will 
be made that subversive elements are at- 
tempting to nullify the established tradi- 
tions of American democracy, and that the 
Senate committee is playing fast and loose 
with both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States, the last 
bulwark of our liberties. All of the argu- 
ments which were used to oppose the equally 
extensive coverage of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act will probably be resurrected in 
opposition to these proposed amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


STATES’ RIGHTS 


It is suggested that students of this im- 
pending debate will find it helpful to ana- 
lyze the arguments of the opposition in the 
light of an important book which, by an 
interesting coincidence, was published dur- 
ing the very week in which the Senate com- 
mittee issued its recommendations: “The 
Growth of Constitutional Power in the 
United States,” by Carl Brent Swisher. 

Dr. Swisher, one of our outstanding au- 
thorities in the field of constitutional Jaw, 
brings the States’ rights controversy rudely 
down to earth by reminding us that most of 
the historical controversies over State versus 
Federal powers have been concerned not so 
much with locating the appropriate exercise 
of power, but with preventing its exercise 
altogether. This is the sort of hard-headed 
and scholarly realism which will enable us to 
separate fact from fiction in congressional 
debates over the coverage of Federal legisla- 
tion in the social and economic field. 

What Dr. Swisher is pointing out by impli- 
cation is the neglected fact that those in- 
dustries which object to being covered by 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act are ac- 
tually opposed to being covered by State leg- 
islation as well. If they were not, we could 
reasonably expect them to be advocating, or 
at least to be supporting, minimum-wage 
legislation in the individual States. By and 
large, however, they haven't done anything 
of the kind. On the contrary, they have 
consistently opposed State legislation just 
as vigorously as they have opposed the inter- 
vention of the Federal Government, 


SEEKING SHELTER IN NO-MAN’S LAND 


It’s for this reason, therefore, that Dr. 
Swisher’s warning is practical and timely: 
“It behooves us, therefore,” he says, “to take 
thought before drenching our handkerchiefs 
when the NAM and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation bewail the prostrate position of the 
States before the Federal colossus. * * * 
Spokesmen for the enterprise seeking to avoid 
regulation, seek shelter from the would-be 
regulator by crouching within the confines of 
that government which at the moment is not 
trying to regulate at all, or by lodgement in 
a mythical no-man’s land between the 
spheres of the two governments.” 

By way of a concluding footnote, which 
will probably serve only to make the picture 
more confusing, it can be said that it wasn't 
the radical or left-wing elements in Washing- 
ton which pushed for extended coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Ironically 











yeh, on the contrary, it’s alleged with 
considerable evidence that some of the so- 
called left wingers secretly maneuvered for a 
weakened version of the bill. A paradox, to 
be sure—but, then, no one is any longer sur- 
prised to find the extreme left and the ex- 
treme right unwittingly cooperating on com- 
mon projects which are not in the interests 
of the general welfare. 








CIO Political Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp. I include the following article from 
the Washington Daily News of April 5, 
1946: 


CIO-PAC Ratstinc Herty “Kirry” To STaLK 
UNLIKED CONGRESSMEN 


(By Charles T. Lucey) 


The CIO-Political Action Committee is be- 
ginning to brandish its 6,000,000-member 
club in the direction of the approaching 
congressional elections. Old-line politicians, 
remembering its 1944 effectiveness, show 
signs of alarm. 

Already the political wing of the Philip 
Murray organization is setting out to raise 
a healthy campaign kitty through $1 volun- 
tary contributioas from members. It is or- 
ganizing a Nation-wide drive to register vot- 
ers so that labor can swing its full weight 
in the primaries and in November. It is put- 
ting the finger on Congressmen it wants to 
beat and taking up the battle for those 
it seeks to reelect. 

James S. Kemper, retiring Republican Na- 
tional Committee finance chairman, has told 
the committee that “the CIO alone is un- 
dertaking to raise three times the amount 
of money we are asking for our three na- 
tional committees”” He warned that this is 
in addition to the money to be provided by 
the Democratic National Committee. 


OTHER IDEAS, TOO 


But the program of the CIO isn’t limited 
to defeating Republicans. It is being pro- 
jected now into a new organizing campaign 
throughout the South, and the expectation 
is that in some areas there will be attempts 
to present candidates to beat cgnservative 
Democrats who often just as strongly have 
opposed ClO-backed legislation as have Re- 
publicans. 

CIO officials say it is erroneous to assume 
a $6,000,000 political war chest will be raised, 
as the drive is voluntary. They say it will be 
much less. But Sidney Hillman has written 
secretary-treasurers of CIO international 
unions urging them to “forward the money 
now collected and report future contribu- 
tions on a week-to-week basis.” 

Industrial union councils have been urged 
“immediately to survey locals in their com- 
munity and report on each situation.” CIO- 
PAC leaders have opened the drive to get 
their people registered by forwarding a “sam- 
™ check on political action to be used 
ocally.” 

This sample check asks such questions as, 
Can citizens in your area register now to 
vote in the primaries? Do you have cards 
giving correct names and addresses of work- 
ers in the plants: Have these cards been 
broken down on a ward and precinct basis? 
Have they been checked with current regis- 
tration lists to see who is registered? 
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POSTERS, BUTTONS, ETC. 


That kind of detailed work is aimed at pro- 
ducing the same effective door-to-door cam- 
paign which helped reelect the late Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1944. 

PAC leaders say that “large, attractive post- 
ers on registration and the dollar drive” are 
being produced now, and a metal lapel but- 
ton for contributors is being discussed. A 
flood of pamphlets, leaflets, radio transcrip- 
tions, and other publicity media is planned. 

The CIO, like both Democratic and Repub- 
lican national organizations, is concentrating 
on “crucial congressional districts where the 
margin of victory or defeat was close in 1944. 
It is singling out Representatives from such 
districts who have been for and against CIO 
objectives, placing enemies on what it calls 
the “black side of the election ledger.” 





CIO Political Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorD, I desire to include an article 
by George E. Sokolsky, which appeared 
in the Washington Times-Herald of 
April 4, 1946. 

Every true member of the Democratic 
Party should read this article, and my 
advice to the Democratic Party and its 
leadership is to stop, look, and listen. 
The termites of un-Americanism are 
boring into the very foundation of the 
Democratic Party, and if we do not wake 
up it is only a short time until there will 
not be a Democratic Party. 

THTSE DAYS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Sidney Hillman, CIO satrap, is raising, not 
by voluntary contribution, $6,000,000 to win 
the forthcoming congressional elections. 

Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, Com- 
munists, Masons, Odd Fellows Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews, northerners, southern- 
ers, and just plain unaffiliated Americans 
will be forced to contribute to Sidney Hill- 
man's political funds, even if they hate the 
thing they have to support. 

They used to criticize Mark Hanna for 
levying on businessmen, but Mark Hanna 
never had the gall of Sidney Hillman. An 
American could, in his day, exercise the free- 
dom of refusal. There is no refusing Sidney. 

His unions levy and if the American re- 
fuses to pay, he ceases to be in good standing 
in his union and may not, in closed shops, 
continue to earn a living at his trade. In 
those industries in which a check-off obtains, 
capitalistic and Republican employers must 
collect the levy, providing the communisti- 
cally controlled CIO with the funds to de- 
stroy capitalism and to overthrow the two- 
party system in America. 

Much of this money is to be spent in the 
South fomenting a racial war designed to de- 
velop such bitter hatreds in those States that 
the turmoil will prove beneficial to the ex- 
treme left wingers who cannot operate in 
any country where the people are at peace. 

No one claims that the white-Negro situa- 
tion anywhere in this country is sound, but 
no true American can accept turmoil, tu- 
mult, and stimulated hatred as a solution. 

This campaign of the CIO should be 
watched vigilantly by Americans, for this 
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year, for the first time, a Communist bloc 
actually exists and operates in the House 
of Representatives and certain Democrats 
in the Senate coalesce to do the work of the 
left wingers. 

If Americans favor the Communist Party, 
they should vote for it, but it is a dirty, de- 
vious trick for Communists and their allies 
to invade the Republican and Democratic 
Parties with the object of doing their foul 
business for a foreign power in the disguise 
of Americans. 

In New York State Robert Hannegan is 
apparently bargaining with Sidney Hillman 
for a continued coalition of forces. They 
would nominate Senator Merap as the joint 
candidate of the Democrats and the left- 
wingers for Governor. 

They want Eleanor Roosevelt nominated for 
the Senate, Sam Rosenman for a high judi- 
cial post, and they are to combine on Con- 
gressmen. Whoever, in New York State, 
accepts an American Labor Party indorse- 
ment is a Communist candidate, and decent, 
patriotic Americans will oppose him whoever 
he may be. 

During the war years the Commies con- 
fused New Yorkers, who are readily fooled 
because they like to be, by disguising them- 
selves as patriots. Now that the Commies 
are again the tools of a foreign power, no one 
can associate with them without risking the 
consequences of improper association. 

If Americans will watch how the Commu- 
nists operate in all countries, they will note 
that they always put forward non-Commu- 
nists to stomp the ground for them. 

If they cannot find a trick, they try to boy- 
cott the elections, as they did in Greece 
When they discover that the people are on to 
them, they get the Russians to call off the 
elections, as they did in the Russian sector 
of Germany. In France, where some decent 
democratic elements joined them, they tried 
to steal the show. In Bulgaria, having 
attained power, they kicked their allies out. 

The Democratic Party is doing the United 
States a disservice by permitting itself to be 
the stalking horse for the Communists 
through its alliance with the CIO, the PAC, 
and the American Labor Party. 

It is also wrecking itself, for ultimately the 
American people will vote down the Demo- 
cratic Party as a transmission belt for the 
Communists 

After all, Americans need not elect Stalin's 
henchmen to Congress. Should the Ameri- 
can Labor Party ever achieve power on its 
own, it will surely rid itself of its Democratic 
allies. Hannegan is not to be trusted in his 
judgments because he is too ill-informed, too 
naive, and too concentrated on votes instead 
of his country to be sound. 

The slogan ought not to be “Clear it with 
Sidney.” It ought to be “Watch out for 
Sidney.” 





Mr. Hoover and the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a letter from Sheriff W. H. Hol- 
combe, of Mobile, Ala., expressing con- 
cern over the rumor that the Honorable 
J. Edgar Hoover, who has done such a 
wonderful job as head of the FBI, might 
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be replaced by a Communist; also copy 
of my reply: 
SHERIFF’sS OFFICE, MOBILE COUNTY, 
Mobile, Ala., February 9, 1946. 
Hon. Frank W. BOYKIN, 
Member of Congress, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRANK: Received your letter of the 
Wth instant regarding Mr. Hoover today. 

I wired you the other day because, as I 
stated, some of our friends here were 
alarmed over remarks they had heard. 

Some members of the National Council of 
CatLolic Women in Mobile, at the request of 
our Bishop Toolen, were calling their friends 
asking them to write our Congressmen and 
Senators urging them to stand by Mr. Hoover. 
It seems that the bishop heard that the 
Communists were after Mr. Hoover. 

Naturally, we won’t stand for anything like 
that if we can help it. 

My life work, as you know, has been, and I 
hope will continue to be, law enforcement. 
This department, its officers, and your 
humble servant have been benefited greatly 
by contact and association with Mr. Hoover 
and his Department, and, like a vast ma- 
jority of law-enforcement Officers in this 
country, I feel that Mr. Hoover is indis- 
pensable. He has built an organization of 
law-enforcement officers that is a model for 
the world. 

In later years the policy of the Director in 
establishing, by conferences and schools, a 
personal contact of his men with local law- 
enforcement agencies has resulted in a feel- 
ing of fellowship and has brought about the 
closest and finest kind of cooperation, not 
only between his Department and the local 
agencies but between the agencies them- 
selves. 

Agents of Mr. Hoover’s Department have 
demonstrated that they are ready and willing 
to work with us at all times. The services 
and special scientific aid and cooperation 
rendered this and all other sheriffs and police 
departments throughout the country are too 
numerous to mention. 

Suffice it to say that they are all important 
and make for good, efficient, up-to-date work 
here and everywhere else, and it was Director 
Hoover who adopted this system and policy 
of the FBI, and who has maintained it 
throughout the years. 

If there is anything we can do to help, 
should it become necessary, let me know. 

Sincerely, 


dl 


W. H. HOLCOMBE, 
Sheriff. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1946. 
Hon. W. H. HOLCOMBE, 
Sheriff, Mobile County, Mobile, Ala. 

My Dear Bit: While I appreciated your 
strong endorsement of J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, I have been in Washington long 
enough to have a first-hand knowledge of the 
great job he has done. Of course, I will 
support him, not only by raising my voice, 
but by vigorously taking the offensive against 
those forces who are so anxious to get him 
out of office. 

As a matter of fact, I have been expecting 
an attack on Hoover for some time, since he 
had the courage last December, and again in 
January, to openly attack the American OCom- 
munists and all that they stand for, as well 
as to expose the American Youth for Democ- 
racy, which is merely a new name for the old 
Young Communists League. The FBI, under 
Hoover's leadership, has blocked the road 
against the advances of gangsters, racketeers, 
Fascists, Nazis, and Communists for many 
years, and it is only logical to expect that his 
enemies, who are the enemies of America, 
would level a blast at him and endeavor to 
get him out of office. 
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Strangely, their influence has manifested 
itself in some odd places. I know, for exam- 
ple, that the Budget Bureau tried to cut 
Hoover’s appropriation, but Members of Con- 
gress saw to it that they did not cripple the 
FBI. It is well known in Washington that 
the motives of some of the people in the 
Budget Bureau are open to question. One of 
them was so brazen that he even talked of 
becoming Hoover's successor so much that it 
broke out in print, although I understand 
that Mr. Hoover has no intention of accepting 
any of the high-salaried offers which have 
been made to him and that Attorney General 
Clark hasn’t any intention of permitting 
Hoover to leave. 

I intend to see the President in the near 
future to take up with him the matter of 
throwing his full support behind the FBI and 
Mr. Hoover's administration of it. I am sure 
that he, too, will support the FBI and Mr. 
Hoover, for he must realize, as yOu have 
pointed out, the role that the FBI has played 
in advancing law enforcement and bringing 
security to the Nation from our domestic and 
foreign enemies. I agree with you that 
Director Hoover is indispensable. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
FranK W. BoYKIN. 





Pope Pius’ Address on the Food 


Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under pcrmission granted me 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
Pope Pius’ broadcast on ways to avert 
widespread famine. This statement, 
which advocates rationing, gives added 
weight to my resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 140, which urges the return of 
rationing on food items in which there 
is a world shortage. 

The address follows: 


With our heart in the grip of deep anguish, 
we speed a cry of appeal today to the con- 
science of the world, to the sense of respon- 
sibility of the leaders in political and eco- 
nomic life, to the people’s spirit of human 
sympathy and mutual charity: to all who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, to all who 
are able to rise above conflicting opinions, 
to impose silence on the rancor begotten by 
the war, and have left their minds and hearts 
open to the holy voice of human brotherhood. 

And in particular we appeal to all of those 
who, united with us in the Christian faiths 
and fed on the doctrine and the law of 
Christ, can see in this appeal to their 
brotherly spirit the touchstone of a sincere 
and intense love of God. 

Poor humanity, just emerged from the 
river of blood through which it passed in the 
years of war, is mounting in search of peace, 
a@ path ever rougher, ever steeper, ever more 
beset with brambles. 

At its every step arise new hindrances and 
obstacles, the seriousness of which very few 
suspected in the first flush of hard-won vic- 
tory. While statesmen, in their delibera- 
tions, often beset with difficulties, are trying 
to lay the first foundations of political and 
economic reconstruction, and to remove or 
at least smooth out the inevitable discrep- 
ancy of opinions and interests, lo, behind 











































































them rises the threatening specter of famine: 
as the experts bend over their statistics ang 
the columns of figures slowly lengthen out 
under their eyes, they see forced on them the 
insistent and bitter certainty that the sinis. 
ter shadow of famine rests on at least a quar- 
ter of the entire population of the globe. 
Over immense territories it threatens to 
reap whole multitudes unless timely reme- 
dies are brought to bear, and their number 
makes almost insignificant the undoubtedly 
impressive host of combatants and noncom- 
batants struck down on all the fronts of the 
last war. 
Various unforeseen and unforeseeable cir- 
cumstances have aggravated the already for- 
midable difficulties of provisioning; in east- 
ern Europe insufficient cultivation of the soi! 
due to the war’s onrush and the subsequent 
forcible driving away of a great part of the 
local population; bad wheat harvests in 
southern Europe and the lands which bor- 
der on it—poor harvests, especially of rice 
in eastern and southeastern Asia and drought 
in south Africa. 
The consequences are becoming visibly 
clear, They are an increased and indispens- 
able need of importations for Europe in these 
months before the coming harvest and an 
imperious necessity of aid for the popula- 
tions of the other territories we have named 
which in normal times were self-sufficient. 
Undoubtedly vast regions produce much 
more than is needed by their own popula- 
tions. But not to speak of those which un- 
happily found themselves involved in the 
world conflagration and experienced war and 
postwar devastation, notable supplies, which 
had been accumulated, were withdrawn from 
the public market during the conflict and 
used as fodder for animals or subjected to 
chemical-industrial processes. 
In any case, even with the provisions stil! 
available, to tide things over until the next 
harvest will not be possible without grave 
difficulty and unless every .vailable means 
is used. And even so, at the beginning of 
the harvest practically nothing will remain 
in reserve. 
The difficult food situation, in conse- 
quence, will not be definitely solved even 
then; it may persist, which God forbid un- 
til the following harvest. 
So there will be almost 16 months, during 
which the daily prayer which we send up to 
our Father in heaven, even in times of pros- 
perity, will have to become more earnest and 
more fervent: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” 
We doubt not that the peoples who in the 
prosecution of their war objectives showed 
such a great power or organization and such 
an heroic spirit of sacrifice, will give proof 
of the same qualities now that there is need 
to snatch from death millions of human be- 
ings. It is a question of setting free what 
stocks still exist and then of building up new 
ones, of hindering the waste of foodstuffs or 
their use for any other immediate purpose 
than that of nourishing man, of avoiding 
inconsiderate or unjustifiable cessation of 
work, of setting apart adequate transport 
facilities or taking the necessary financial 
measures, of seeking and using every possi- 
bility of sowing. 
These are matters all of which require or- 
ganizational ability an dthe spirit of sacri- 
fice. Nonetheless, if organization, however 
expert and strong, were to be reduced to no 
more than an administrative policy, if the 
spirit of sacrifice, urged even to heroism, 
were not to be fired by an ideal higher than 
that of mere military or national discipline, 
it would be little indeed. 
The human race is threatened by famine, 
And famine of itself is the cause of incalcu- 
lable unrest in the midst of which the future 
peace, as yet only in germ, would run the 
risk of being suffocated before being born. 
And yet how necessary is peace for every 
people of this earth! In the face of this com- 
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ri] there is no room for thoughts of 


mon p¢ 
vendetta OF reprisal, for lust of power or 


domination, nor for any desire of isolation 


or of a victor’s privileges. That is very well 
understood in North America. 

In this great world offensive against famine 
the United States has generously taken the 
jead. It has placed at the service of this 
noly cause its gigantic power of production; 
it has doubled efforts to increase the surplus 
of foodstuffs, destined for exportation. Can- 
ada, too, as we know, is taking the same way 
in its traditional liberality. For its part, 
Great Britain, with timely forethought, has 
convoked in its capital an international con- 
ference to discuss food problems and in the 
meantime has left in force wartime restric- 
tions on the use of many eatables. 

It is certain that a small, scarcely notice- 
able rationing in the better supplied coun- 
tries would result in such saving of food as 
would afford other peoples, harder hit by 
famine, a marked relief in their more urgent 
needs. For that reason we look trustfully 
to the states of Latin America. In the past 
the noble hearts of their citizens, our dear- 
est sons and daughters, have been opened 
wide to every appeal of charity, to all great 
interests of humanity. 

Divine Providence has assigned them in 
our days a magnificent task: to be dispensers 
of its gifts. It is a task such as the patriarch 
Joseph had in the years of want when he was 
put in charge of the granaries of Egypt. In 
very truth, the granaries of the world, the 
Argentine and Brazil, on the eve of the ca- 
lamities, saw their immense lands answer to 
their labor and their agricultural methods 
with a fertility surpassing that of prewar 
years. 

They are, therefore, in the happy posi- 
tion of being able to reestablish in large 
measure the shaken equilibrium by lending 
aid to their more needy brothers. May the 
conviction penetrate everywhere that the 
present threat of famine is a common danger 
which should draw together all the peoples 
in brotherly solidarity and union such as 
leaves behind it all differences, all conflicts, 
all particular interests. 

What does it matter, at this moment, to 
know where to lay the responsibilities or 
what share in them falls to each one for the 
wrongs and fatal negligences? What does it 
matter to ascertain who is more or less 
worthy of help? 

What is really urgent now is that prompt 
and sufficient succor reach wherever need is 
making itself felt. 

Today more than ever it is time to hearken 
to the words of the Saviour: “As long as you 
did it t. one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, you did it to Me” (Matthew 25: 40). 

It is time to attend also the bitter reproach 
He makes to whoever for selfishness or in- 
difference does not come to the aid of this 
neighbor in an obvious state of need. 

In effect, these warnings show the grave 
responsibility before God of all those who 
because of their special gifts or because of 
their position are summoned to ward- cff 
that danger in a directive or in an executive 

capacity by reason of their office or by their 
private effort. 

They show the grave responsibility before 
God of all who by their foresight and dili- 
gence and wise economic arrangements in 
the production, transport, and distribution of 
food have it in their power to alleviate the 
misfortunes of many. 

And those same warnings show the yet 
graver responsibility before God of those 
whose cruel selfishness in accumulating and 
niding provisions or in any other way shame- 
fully explcit the misery of their neighbors, 
individuals, or peoples for their own per- 
sonal profit or to eniich themselves by illicit 
speculation or vile forms of trade. 

It would be fatal to think that the crisis 
can be overcome unless tranquility and pub- 
lic order are maintained. 





It is necessary that all remain calm. His- 
tory shows us only too often the disastrous 
results of that delusion which drives hungry 
mobs to revolt and pillage. That is like 
claiming to make the fields fruitful by sow- 
ing sparks in the desolate stretches of 
stubble. 

Woe to those who would will to start the 
fire by incitements to useless disturbances. 
Woe to those who stir it up by the sight of 
their scandalous luxury and by their extrava- 
gance. Extravagance! Fathers and mothers 
of families: See to it that your children bet- 
ter appreciate the sacredness of bread and of 
the earth which gives it to us. Our age has 
forgotten it too much. From a decent sim- 
plicity of life it has slipped insensibly into 
seeking unhealthy pleasures and fanciful 
needs. 

And, lo, God making scarcer his gift of 
bread has willed by this hard lesson to call 
it back to the straight path. May this lesson 
be taken in a docile spirit and lead to the 
establishment of a better economic and social 
order. 

During the war years death passed forward 
and backward along the lines of battle and 
penetrated deeply into each land, striking 
down innumerable victims among the com- 
batants and the civilian populations. 

It is time that we bar its way now that 
we see it getting ready to spread incom- 
parably vaster carnage than that produced 
by the fire of arms. We must not allow it to 
engrave on millions of tombs of innocent 
children the tragic words of accusation: “The 
little ones have asked for bread, and there was 
none to break it unto them” (Lamentations 
4: 4). 

Hearken all of you individuals and peoples 
who have the means in one way or another 
to come to the aid of your brothers, hearken 
to the prophet’s exhortation: “Deal thy 
bread to the hungry” (Isaiah 58: 7). 

But fix your gaze on the grand vision: It 
is not only the earth’s hungry who at this 
moment hold out to you their suppliant 
hands. Christ himself asks you for the bread 
of which his poor are in want. Every mouth- 
ful of food which you give to them is given 
to Him. Every mouthful which you refused 
them is refused to Him. 

The day will come in which what many 
do not see even yet will be made manifest 
before the eyes of all, when the Supreme 
Judge will appear in the majesty of His 
justice to pronounce before all mankind His 
irrevocable sentence. Unhappy forever will 
they be on whose arms will resound the ter- 
rible condemnation: “Depart from me, you 
cursed * * * for I was hungry, and you 
gave me no meat” (Matthew 25: 41-42). 
But blessed forever those who will hear the 
divine words of infinite sweetness, “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father * * * for I was 
hungry, and you gave me to eat. * * * 
As you did it to one of these my least 
brethren, you did it to me” (Matthew 25: 
34-40). 





Letter From American Veterans of World 
War II to Robert E. Hannegan 
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Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a letter 
from the American Veterans of World 
War II to Hon. Robert E. Hannegan., 
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The American Veterans of World War 
II requests Postmaster General Robert 
E. Hannegan that he consider the issu- 
ing of a postage stamp commemorating 
the first aniversary of VE-day, May 8. 
They also advise him that the Amvets 
will sponsor from May 1 to May 8 the or- 
ganization’s national flower, which is a 
replica of the four-leaf white clover, 
meaning “Think of me,” in honor of 
those who gave their lives so that this 
Nation might live. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, a most worthy request. 


AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD Wak II, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1946. 
Hon. Rosert E. HANNEGAN, 
Postmaster General, Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HANNEGAN: I feel positive that 
the veterans of this war would be most ap- 
preciative if the Post Office Department would 
be kind enough to take under immediate 
advisement the possibility of issuing a post- 
age stamp commemorating the first anniver- 
sary of VE-day, May 8. 

You might be interesteq to know that dur- 
ing the week from May 1 to the 8th, Amvets 
throughout the United States will sponsor 
the organization's national flower—which is 
a replica of a four-leaf white clover—mean- 
ing “think of me,” in honor of those who gave 
their lives so this Nation might live. It isa 
green leaved clover with a white studded 
center. 

The flower will also bear a tag with the in- 
scription “Amvets, American Veterans of 
World War II, in memory of our honored dead 
think of me,” and in addition it will also 
have the Amvet seal. 

These momentns will go on sale for the 
benefit of local Amvet posts in the develop- 
ment of their own programs for relief of 
needy veterans, patients in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, rehabilitation assistance, 
etc 

Thank ycu for any consideration given to 
the above-mentioned proposal, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. H. Ler, 
National Legislative Director. 


Where Lies Future Security 
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HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following challenging 
article by Gill Robb Wilson, from Sky- 
ways magazine of March: 

Wuere Lies Future SEcuritTy 
(By Gill Robb Wilson) 


INHERENT ELEMENTS OF FUTURE SECURITY ARE 
SOUND FOREIGN POLICY, UNIVERSAL TRAINING, 
AND AUTONOMY OF AIR POWER 
The United States was able to play a deci- 

sive part in the late war for several basic 
reasons. One was that good men were able 
to rise above a bad organizational history. 
Another was that our allies held the Axis 
in check until we could recruit and train 
armies, build a navy, and put an air force 
into the field. A third was that we had the 
natural resources and mechanical inge- 
nuity to counteract employment of vast 
hordes of slave labor which all three Axis 
nations recruited to their war industries. 
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Our victory nonetheless was prefaced by 
tragic losses, and never at any time in the 
course of the war were we more than one 
jump ahead of defeat. The conflict unmerci- 
fully ravaged our natural resources, de- 
manced utmost of both military and civilian 
cooperation, and upset our national economy 
to the point that taxes from an undeniable 
ceiling over the future of many generations 
to come. Because of haste our war effort 
was marked by great waste. Because of an 
unprepared citizenry, many of our boys were 
thrown into action long before they had 
the training which their leaders craved for 
them. 

Truly we won the war but at what a cost 
in life and substance above that at which 
we might have won. To rectify those ele- 
ments and policies which accumulated, the 

idable cost is now a sacred obligation 
a to let extraneous considerations stand 
in the way of rectification is to invite a 
tragic future. 

Retrospect of the war reveals clearly what 
a few suspected, but none for certain knew— 
that under possible international situations, 
the United States in spite of her geographic 
position, resources, and skills, could not hope 
to fight the world alone or hold her home- 
land inviolate. In an age when scientific de- 
velopment is widespread, even the powerful 
United States must have strong ties with 
strong allies. A vital part of our defense 
policy is our foreign policy, nor can we in- 
telligently determine what extent or balance 
of force is necessary until we have partners 
in the world and can check our contribu- 
tions to mutual security with those of our 
partners. We might as well make up our 
minds that, in view of modern weapons, no 
nation can either afford to fight the world, 
or hope to maintain its security without 
partners. Upon a basis of partnership for 
security, we and our affiliates can make econ- 
omies, can cover geographically the ap- 
proaches of danger to either without friction, 
and can gear such matters as industrial mo- 
bilization and aggregate natural resources to 
compensate for weaknesses either partner 
might have. 

An example of how such compensations 
work is found in the total power of Allied 
air forces. Constant pressure was exerted 
on the Germans because the British were 
able to specialize on night-bombing opera- 
tions and thus develop them to a fantastic 
efficiency, while the United States was doing 
likewise with daylight operations. The Brit- 
ish could throw their energies into short- 
rang jet-fighter development while we could 
throw ours into long-range support-fighter 
technique. Because the Axis was being hit 
£0 hard by Anglo-American bombers, and 
Nazi interceptor strength so whittled down 
by Anglo-American short- and long-range 
fighters, the Russians were able to concen- 
trate on air-ground support for their armies. 
Thus from the east Russia swept into Ger- 
many without facing a full-fledged Luft- 
waffe, while from the west we did the same, 

In times past it has been American cus- 
tom to speak of a desire to have a Navy or 
an air force able to meet any combination of 
foes. This is a natural but an unrealistic 
ambition. Neither the United States nor any 
other nation can afford such a force, even if 
they could create it, which they cannot. The 
only sure answer to security lies in a defense 
policy geared to a foreign policy, and if this 
interferes with dollar diplomacy, so be it. 
“What shall a man give in exchange for his 
life?” 

Next in importance to a foreign policy 
based on security requirements should be a 
policy of universal citizenship training. To 
many this conjures up the picture of frus- 
trated youth walking aimlessly about with 
rifle on shoulder, or marching to and fro in 
the rudiments of the drill. To me it con- 
jures up the picture of youth becoming at 
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home on the sea, in the tropics, in the Arctic. 
It means practical training in self-reliance, 
in respect for law, in cooperation with others. 
It means a long start for the individual to- 
ward survival if trouble should ever again 
come to the world. 

Universal training means more than 
masses with a smattering of casual experi- 
ence. It means that during the process of 
training, the talents and abilities of young 
men may be screened, and the competent 
offered opportunity for specialization. It 
means that classification can be established 
long before some possible crisis makes accu- 
rate classification impossible and sends able 
men to minor tasks or incapable men into 
positions of responsibility. Too frequently a 
wide discrepancy between rank swiftly at- 
tained and civilian ability has been noted. 
Many a potential colonel wore a sergeant’s 
chevrons throughout this war and some 
colonels should have been corporals. 

Should war come again, our youth would 
be called upon to live and struggle all over 
the earth. Having no familiarity with 
strange conditions, many succumbed in the 
last war to tribulations which had no con- 
nection with enemy action. They had to 
fight the sea and the enemy at one and the 
same time. Universal training would have 
made them at home on the sea. They had to 
fight the jungle and the enemy contempo- 
raneously. Previous training could have 
made them at home in the jungle. They had 
to fight the Arctic and the Japanese in the 
Aleutians. Citizenship training would have 
familiarized many with life in frigid tem- 
peratures. Much of the security of the 
United States will lie in the fact that her 
men and women are at home in their world, 
and I conceive universal training as a process 
of familiarization to that end. 

Next after a foreign policy geared to se- 
curity, with youthful generations screened 
to responsibility and at home in their world, 
comes the necessity for reorganization of 
the security establishment. The defense 
controversy which has developed, while a 
lamentable demonstration in many respects, 
is yet a healthy thing for the American people 
to witness. We now have vivid testimony to 
what acrimonies exist and existed before 
Pearl Harbor between the services. We have 
heard much sounding brass, if not tinkling 
cymbals, and the proportionate opinions ex- 
pressed have almost universally hewed to the 
line of service affiliation rather than demon- 
strating dispassionate intellectual apprecia- 
tion of national security as a whole. Tradi- 
tions and systems have taken such a hold 
that they appear handicaps rather than in- 
centives. The services have revealed their 
incapacity for joint recommendation of ad- 
ministrative reform on a basis of cooperative 
agreement. 

Mr. Truman has had to enter the breach 
and has done so with a message to Congress 
which popularly is interpreted to lean more 
to Army than Navy logic, although he has 
safeguarded the relative autonomy of both 
with great care by stressing the importance of 
civilian control. I judge that Mr. Truman 
has accurately reflected informed public 
opinion on this entire matter, since he spoke 
to the point of economy. The American 
people have felt the cost of war in every fiber 
of their being. Even the hardest working, 
the most successful, has taken home after 
taxes but a meager proportion of earnings. 
The presence of duplication, waste, and ex- 
penditure for obsolescent equipment is fa- 
miliar to all. Pearl Harbor and Bataan are 
indeed remembered but no more as examples 
of enemy treachery and cruelty than as se- 
curity ineffectiveness. Chickens have come 
home to roost. Air power, the stone which 
the builders of American security neglected, 
has become the head of the corner, What- 
ever the future of security reorganization 
may be. it will be realistic or idealistic and 





archaic unless sound foreign policy, unive 
citizen training, and the autonomy ae 
power are inherent elements. 





Commendation for AFL 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying times when most everyone is con- 
fronted with many important problems 
we are inclined to overlook commendable 
service on the part of others who are 
making a worth-while contribution to- 
ward keeping our economic situation in 
order, 

Today I want to commend the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor upon its con- 
duct during the reconversion period. 

It is indeed gratifying to note that 
this great labor organization has stayed 
on the job and bargained within the 
price ceilings while others struck and, 
according to Bernard Baruch, caused 
not a bulge but a definite and serious 
break in the price-inflation lines. 

We also note with interest that accord- 
ing to John O’Donnell in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald: 


All the Moscow pressure and Kremlin 
come-on lures won’t get AFL President Bill 
Green into that April 12 Red mass meeting 
at New York’s Hotel Commodore on the 
anniversary of the death of the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Cold fact is that the AFL 
president has declared that he was “suckered 
or hoodwinked” into permitting his secre- 
tary to acknowledge the pinkish PAC invi- 
tation sent by that horny-handed son of toil, 
Henry D. Morgenthau, Jr., despite Henry's 
squeals of protest and threats of vengeance 
against President Truman. Green, discov- 
ering that the anti-AFL groups dominated 
by PAC, Sidney Hillman and other commy 
fellow travelers, promptly wired his Wash- 
ington headquarters here that it was all a 
mistake, that he won’t attend, that as a 
labor leader he is against the Red mob run- 
ning the Roosevelt memorial show, and that 
he most certainly won't be among those 
present. 


The following news item, quoting Mr. 
Meany, forcibly brings to our attention 
the trying situation brought about by 
Government regulations and lack of un- 
derstanding. 

The news item follows: 


TRUMAN, BYRNES AND BOWLES CALLED INEPT ON 
Pay Po.Licy 


George Meany, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, last night es- 
sailed President Truman and two other top 
Administration leaders for “ineptitude and 
bureaucratic confusion” in wage control 
during wartime and reconversion. 

In an article prepared for the American 
Federationist, he criticized the President, 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes for his 
handling of wartime wage problems while 
Director of Economic Stabilization, and in- 
cumbent OES Administrator Chester Bowles 
for current confusion in the wage field. 

“Wage regulations have been issued to 4 
confused public at the rate of one set every 
60 days,” he said. “And there is no sign 
From the rela- 


that this flood will subside. 








tively simple regulations of October 2, 1942, 
we have steadily progressed into the 
labyrinths which apparently have no exit.” 


SAYS STANDARD DROPS 


He said that wage earners have watched 
their standard of living drop as the num- 
ber of executive orders, directives, interpre- 
tations and explanations have increased 

“The threat of inflation which deluded 
workers to accept wage regulation is now 
here,” he said. “The right to bargain col- 
lectively has become a will-o-the-wisp which 
approaches reality under one executive order 
only to be drawn away by another.” 

Meany. who was one of the original AFL 
nembers of the War Labor Board, said that 
“pack-door politics” resulted in a change in 
Government wage policy April 8, 1943, which 
scrapped the joint labor-management-Gov- 
ernment agreement of December 1941, estab- 
lishing the WLB 

He said that Prestdeut Roosevelt made the 
change by Executive order “without the 
courtesy of letting WLB members know.” 
He said the net result was to make Byrnes 
“Czar with veto power over the 12-man de- 
cisions” of the tripartite WLB. 


CLAIMS RULES CHANGED 


He said that WLB public members, “acting 
without doubt on orders from above,” pre- 
vented revision of the Little Steel formula 
in 1944-465 “by changing rules in the middle 
of the game.” 

Meany said that President Truman's set- 
tlement of the steel strike set up a dual 





standard of wage regulations—one for work- - 


ers wac went on strike to gain their end 
and another for workers who stayed on the 
job and bargained within the price ceilings. 

Meany said that Mr. Truman's February 
14, 1946, Executive order on wages and sup- 
plementary regulations “sounded much like 
what had been said several explanations ago.” 
He said that “the situation was still foggy” 
after Bowles’ efforts to clear the atmosphere. 

Bowles had sent out 91 questions and an- 
swers “explaining what the present policy 
means.” 

“Perhaps within a short time it may ke 
necessary for Bowles to send cut a clarifying 
pamphlet containing 91 times 91 questions 
and answers,” he said. 





Starvation Stalks in Poland 
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Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
April 2, 1946: 


STARVATION STALKS IN POLAND 


Well-fed Americans ought to be thoroughly 
shocked by the report of Herbert Hoover on 
the famine conditions he found in war-torn, 
desolated Poland. There have been so many 
Startling accounts of starvation in various 
European countries that there is danger we 
may become a little bit callous. There have 
been so many emotional appeals in behalf 
of certain nations, and open to suspicion 
that they were strongly biased by racial, 
religious, or political affiliations, that there 
is danger we may become a little dubious 
about the terrible facts. 

Put when Herbert Hoover reports that the 
food situation in Poland is the worst that he 
has seen, America must consider the awful 
import of those words. For Mr. Hoover is 
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America’s outstanding authority on famine 
and famine relief, and none can question 
without doubt on orders from above,” pre- 
sented stark realities without exaggeration 
or prejudice. Herbert Hoover isn't given to 
exaggeration. ~ 

“Over 2,600,000 children terribly subnor- 
mal from undernourishment. * * * Food 
situation heartbreakingly bad. * * * In- 
fant mortality 20 percent per annum. 
* * * Huge increase in disease due to 
underfeeding. * * * More than a mil- 
lion orphans and half orphans.” That is 
Poland as Mr. Hoover finds it today and the 
Poland that must look to the generosity of 
America fer succor. 

Nor can America forget that Poland and 
the Polish people were the prime victims of 
Nazi aggression, terrorism, and devastation, 
four times overrun by the armies of Russia 
and Germany, robbed of their pitifully small 
resources and supplies, murdered so that 
they would not have to be fed. their able- 
bodied men carried off to slave for the Ger- 
man conqueror. 

Poland surely has one of the first calls, 
then, on the food that America can spare. 
Not only because the need of Poland is more 
desperate, but because Poland has already 
suffered so much more. And because of the 
admiration and gratitude that is her due. 





Old-Age Assistance 
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HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Svdeaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
made by me before the Committee on 
Ways and Means: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I desire to make 
known to you my interest in a broad expan- 
sion of the present social-security program, 
and to ask that you give favorable considera- 
tion to proposals to achieve such expansion. 

America’s reconversion to a peacetime econ- 
omy is today nearing completion. Theories 
concerning the stabilization of that peace- 
time economy are advanced from all quarters. 
On all sides the question is asked: What will 
happen when the so-called backlog of buy- 
ing power built up during the war is ex- 
hausted? Some people answer simply: “De- 
pression.” Nearly everyone agrees that un- 
less buying power is sustained, it will be dif- 
ficult for America to strike out toward a 
higher national standard of living. In other 
words, it appears that the future progress of 
our Nation may be determined to a very 
large extent by the amount of buying power 
our pecple will have once their savings, their 
war bonds, have been spent. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that social 
security, particularly benefits to the aged, 
can play an important part in sustain- 
ing that buying power. It seems to me that 
wholly aside from all the moral justification 
which most certainly exists for payment of 
decent benefits to senior citizens, there exists 
a clear-cut economic justification as well, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe that by recommend- 
ing old-age benefits be increased to livable 
levels this committee can take a great step 
forward toward establishing economic sta- 
bility in America for many years to come. 

The money that is paid to the aged will 
never sit idly in banks or inside feather 
mattresses. More truly than any other, in- 
come from old-age benefits is spendable in- 
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come, because very few old people have other 
resources and, as a result, must spend all 
their benefits to keep themselves alive. 
Higher security payments will mean more 
money spent on food, clothing, shelter, medi- 
cal care. They will mean higher standards 
of living for millions of people. Through 
them we can discharge a fundamental re- 
sponsibility to our own sense of moral right, 
and at the same time insure an ever-expand- 
ing market for producers of all goods. 

I would like to make one more point. It 
is well known that during the war hundreds 
of thousands of old people who might have 
claimed social-security benefits did not, sim- 
ply because they could find jobs and were 
needed in the war effort. Ten million young 
men had left the factories and farms and 
offices to battle the enemy; millions of old 
people either returned to work or Kept on 
working after reaching retirement age, that 
our armies could be supplied. None of us 
here will question the patriotism of these 
old people. However, none of us should for- 
get for one minute that they worked for 
another reason too—because they were tired 
of trying to eke out bare existences on $20 
monthly pensions. And they are still tired, 
and they will try to stay in the labor market 
just as long as they possibly can, rather than 
go back to the drab, bitter lives they led 
before. And, Mr. Chairman, all of us know 
that every job the old people keep means 
one more young man, one more Veteran 
unemployed. 

If we increase old-age-pension benefits we 
will increase employment opportunities. 
That is the point I wish to lay before you 
gentlemen. We will increase employment 
opportunities in two ways. First, by creat- 
ing more spendable income—the income that 
itself creates jobs. Second, by freeing the 
labor market of the old people, thus making 
more jobs for the young. For that reason I 
earnestly request this committee to author- 
ize a broad expansion of the present social- 
security program. 





Housing Subsidies 
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Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times: 


HOUSING SUBSIDIES 


The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has approved the $600,000,000 subsidy 
requested by Housing Expediter Wyatt. The 
House rejected a similar recommendation 
The Senate proposal differs from that passed 
on by the House in that it attempts to place 
some restrictions upon the use of these funds 
Thus, the subsidies would be limited to 25 
percent of the value of the units to which 
they are applied. However, despite these 
proposed safeguards, the subsidy proposal is 
still bad in principle and should be elimi- 
nated from the housing bill when it comes 
before the full Senate. 

To justify these large expenditures the 
proposal is described as a “veterans’” hous- 
ing bill. However, it is clear that many other 
persons in the community would also bene- 
fit from the payment of these subsidies. 
Many of these other persons have accumu- 
lated large wartime savings. It is difficult 
to understand the justification for having 
the general taxpayer subsidize their pur- 
chase of homes. Even for veterans this bill 
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is,discriminatory. The veteran who Can af- 
ford to buy a more expensive house, and 
hence who presumbaly is less in need of a 
subsidy, would receive a larger dollar benefit 
from this bill than those veterans in more 
moderate circumstances 

The housing situation is critical. The 
demand for new houses far exceeds the avail- 
able or potential supply. To the extent that 
the cost of homes is held down by subsidy 
payments many persons who could defer 
their purchase of new homes would be in 
the market for them. The result would be 
to continue an unbalanced supply-demand 
situation. At the same time, it seems in- 
evitable that the construction of some new 
housing will be impeded because of the un- 
certainties attending such a subsidy pro- 
gram. 

It is difficult, therefore, to understand how 
subsidies will correct the present maladjust- 
ments. Higher prices for building materials 
would appear to be a more effective means 
of correcting the present situation by en- 
couraging the urgently required output. At 
the same time, a new burden would not be 
added to the Federal budget and a step would 
be taken toward the return of a free economy. 





Give Poland Back to the Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, the Po- 
lish-American Congress, Inc., which is 
fighting for a fair deal for Poland, has 
set forth clearly its aims in a large news- 
paper advertisement. 

Poland has been one of the great suf- 
ferers of this war. No people did more 
to stop the march of Hitler than the 
Polish people, and their demand for a 
square deal will find support from all 
fair-thinking Americans. The state- 
ment of the Polish-American Congress 
follows: 

IN BEHALF OF THE PEOPLE OF POLAND!—DOES 
Dr. LANGE’S VOTE IN THE UNO MEAN POLAND 
Is AGAINST IRAN’S RIGHTS AND FOR FURTHER 
APPEASEMENT? 

WHAT DOES APPEASEMENT REALLY MEAN? 

Appeasement means that you sacrifice your 
friends to satisfy your enemy. 

Through this policy you never win the 
enemy: you only increase his demands. You 
then not only lose your friends but break 
their will and force them to become tools in 
the hands of the enemy. 

Such a policy leads, therefore, to the 
strengthening of the enemy and to the 
weakening of your own position. 

This is exactly what happened in Munich 
and afterward. 

At Tehran and Yalta the mistakes of 
Munich were tragically repeated, only on a 
much larger scale. 

To satisfy the demands of totalitarian 
Russia, the democracies abandoned Poland, 
their most faithful ally in the war. Indeed, 
this tragic compromise did not end Russia’s 
demands. On the contrary, it increased her 


aspirations. 

Today, a year after Poland was sacrificed 
at Yalta and as a consequence Europe par- 
titioned, the democracies are already forced 
to defend Iran. 

The results af our policy of appeasement 
With the expansion of 


are clear today. 
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totalitarianism, the area of freedom has 
shrunk. 

We not only lost our numerous friends but, 
against their will, they were merged with 
the totalitarian camp opposed to us. 

Their resources were pooled together with 
those of Soviet Russia. 

Governments imposed on them by force 
are combating now our concept of freedom 
and their foreign policy has been turned 
against us. 

Dr. Oscar Lange, the delegate of the satel- 
lite Warsaw Government to the United Na- 
tions Security Council meeting, exemplifies 
this state of affairs. He does not speak for 
the Polish people. His position on the ques- 
tion of Iran, a small but sovereign nation, is 
not Polish, it is Soviet dominated. 

For 3 years we warned against the tragic 
results of appeasement. We repeatedly 
stressed that once a precedent of legalized 
violence in Poland was established, aggres- 
sion would become an accepted method in 
international relations. 

Therefore today, we warn again, that un- 
less the foreign policy of the United States 
of American returns to the fundamental 
principles of independence, freedom and re- 
spect for law, and demands their applica- 
tion everywhere, totalitarian aggression may 
some day reach our own soil. 

For our own sake, let us end aggression 
where it first began—in Poland! 

Restore Poland’s independence! 

Remove Soviet troops, the N. K. V. D., the 
secret police, and the Communist puppet re- 
gime from Poland! 

Give Poland back to the Polish people! 

POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., 

DOWNSTATE NEw YorK DIvIsION, 
FRANCIS J. WAZETER, President, 
Rev. MIECZYSLAW MROZINSKI, 

Vice President, 

Mrs. J. StuTKOWSKA, Vice . resident, 
MAXIM BOSINSKI, Vice President, 
LEON TOMASZEWSKI, Secretary, 
J. GLowackI, Financial Secretary, 
KarRoL ZIELINSKI, Treasurer. 





Hook and Dillon Get the Hook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Harry Hook and Edward Dillon, 
former business agents for Lodge No. 68 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, have finally reached the end of 
their rope. Suspended and fined by the 
executive council of the IAM; they are 
now left to shift for themselves. 

During the war these two so-called 
labor leaders formed an unholy alliance 
with local 1304, the CIO machinists’ 
union, across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco, and proceeded to run things to 
suit themselves in defiance of Federal 
laws and regulations and against the 
wishes of the grand lodge of the IAM. 

They even defied the President of the 
United States at times and they called 
strikes and work stoppages continually 
on naval and maritime ships that were 
vitally needed for the war effort. Now 
their sins have caught up with them, 
their jurisdiction is terminated, and I 
predict far more peaceful labor relations 
in the San Francisco Bay area as a re- 
sult. 








Harvey Brown, international president 
of the IAM, and his executive council are 
to be commended and congratulated for 
their successful efforts to solve one of the 
most serious labor-management prob- 
lems in the country. For the informa- 
tion of my colleagues, I include herewith 
a communication from Harvey Brown 
and a self-explanatory article from the 
San Francisco Examiner: 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINIstTs, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1946, 
The Honorable Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ANDERSON: This wil] 
acknowledge your communication of March 
28. 
Enclosed is a clipping of the March 16 issue 
of the San Francisco Examiner. The infor- 
mation therein will give you a fairly good 
idea of our work in San Francisco. 

For your further information, we extended 
the territorial jurisdiction of our San Jose 
organization to include Sunnyvale. We then 
negotiated an agreement between the Hendy 
Iron Works and our San Jose organization 

Our executive council and the writer were 
in San Francisco exactly 5 weeks. Our stay 
was longer than anticipated. We believe we 
have made a contribution in the field of 
public relations and I feel certain that the 
employers in San Francisco and adjacent 
communities will agree that we have con- 
tributed greatly to bring about improved 
employer-union cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. Brown, 
International President. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TO THE MEMBER- 
SHIP OF SAN FRANCISCO LODGE NO. 68 INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


To All Members of San Francisco Lodge, No. 
68, International Association of Machin- 
ists, and Other Interested Persons: 

San Francisco Lodge, No. 68, I. A. of M., as 
is well known to all, called a strike on Oc- 
tober 29, 1945, in all shops in and around 
San Francisco, known generally as marine 
shops, uptown shops, and fringe shops. 

This strike was illegal in that it was not 
sanctioned by the international president or 
the executive council of the I. A. of M. in 
accordance with the laws of the I. A. of M 
The lodge was advised that strike sanction 
would not be granted unless the laws were 
complied with, and further that the lodge 
must cease cooperating with East Bay Ma- 
chinists Local 1304, CIO. The lodge did cal! 
the strike contrary to the laws and in defi- 
ance of the order of the constitutional au- 
thority. 

Chaos resulted, millions of dollars in lost 
wages was being suffered by not only mem- 
bers of the I. A. of M., but by thousands ot! 
other workers. The economy of the entire 
community was affected, resulting in the 
grand lodge being urged and implored by 
members of organized labor and the public 
to take action to bring about an adjustment 
of this chaotic situation. 

The executive council decided to and did 
convene in San Francisco on February 16 
1946, for the purpose of making a persona! 
investigation and getting first-hand infor- 
mation. The result was that charges were 
preferred against Lodge No. 68; a hearing 
was held before a trial committee; the lodge 
was found guilty of the charges; a decision 
rendered to temporarily suspend the lodge; 
and the grand lodge ordered to take over 
the functions of the local lodge and admin- 
ister its affairs until the suspension is lifted. 
The suspension became effective at 12:30 
Pp. m. March 11, 1946. 

The executive council negotiated an agree- 
ment for and in behalf of the membership 
of San Francisco Lodge, No. 68, I. A. of M., 





covering the so-called uptown shops and 
an agreement covering the so-called fringe 
shops. These agreements became effective 
on March 11, 1946. The executive council 
then ordered termination of the strike in 
these shops. 

The following new hourly rates now pre- 
vali. 

Minimum rate 
per hour 

No. 1. Machinists, erection, disman- 

tling, and maintenance of machin- 

ery or mechanical equipment in 

publishing houses, printing-press 

establishments, and breweries, or 

new construction work of like na- 

ture in industrial plants, etc., per- 

formed by and through contractors. $1. 81 

Helpers, this classification_......_- 1.31 
No. 2. Die and toolmakers, experimen- 

tal, model and instrument work... 
No. 3. Maintenance machinists: Ma- 

chinists on erection, dismantling, 

repairing, and maintenance of ma- 

chinery and mechanical equipment 

used in the operation of the em- 

ployer’s plant or business.....-...- 

Helpers, this classification.....---.- 
No. 4. Journeymen machinists: Gen- 

eral jobbing, manufacturing, and 

repair ShOsih..cansacemeeneiernseenn 

Helpers, this classification.......-- 1.14 


(Note.—When employees of No. 4 classifi- 
cation are sent on outside work, their rate 
shall be $1.64 minimum per hour for ma- 
chinists and $1.24 minimum per hour for 
helpers, excepting when the work is per- 
formed in such institutions, or under con- 
ditions set forth in No. 1 classification. In 
such case the minimum rate shall be $1.81 
and $1.31 per hour for machinists and 


1, 81 


1. 64 
1. 24 


helpers.) 
Minimum rate 
per hour 
No. 8. S6GERIIIGE. <ccsesdevenewsncasa $1.31 


No. 6. Apprentice rates: Computed on 
percentage basis of journeyman ma- 
chinist’s rate as follows: 


First 928 hours, 52 percent_----- 78 
Second 928 hours, 56.5 percent.-__- 85 
Third 928 hours, 60 percent__..-. 90 
Fourth 928 hours, 65 percent_-_.--- 98 
Fifth 928 hours, 69.5 percent.... 1.05 
Sixth 928 hours, 74 percent__...-. 1.12 
Seventh 928 hours, 74 percent.... 1.25 
Eighth 928 hours, 91 percent_...- 1.37 


Since the counc'l’s arrival in San Fran- 
cisco, the I. A. of M. and other parties to the 
Pacific coast master and ship repair agree- 
ments accepted the 18 cents per hour increase 
approve b, the National Shipbuilding Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., which bound 
the men.bership of lodge No. 68. The execu- 
tive council. then ordered termination of the 
strike in the marine shops. 

The following new hourly rates now pre- 
vail: 

Machinist, new construction work... $1.38 
Machinist, ship-repair work_......._. 1. 54 


All shops, marine, uptown, and fringe will 
resume operations on Monday, March 18, 
1946. Members formerly employed in ship- 
yards and ship-repair shops will be notified 
individually by the grand lodge when to re- 
port for work. Members formerly employed 
in the uptown and fringe shops will report 
fcr work on Monday, March 18. All members, 
after returning to work, will be checked and 
must qualify for a work clearance. 

On March 10, 1946, a meeting of San Fran- 
cisco Lodge No. 68 was held in the civic au- 
Gitorium. At this meeting a motion was 
adopted to secede from the I. A. of M. and 
form Machinists Union No. 68. 

All members of the I. A. of M. are advised 
that this secession action is illegal. No group 
of seceding members can, under any circum- 
stances, by any action, cancel or take away 
any individual's membersship in the I. A. of 
M. or jeopardize his rights therein. 
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It is reported that this secession movement 
was sponsored and advocated by the former 
leadership of lodge 68, I. A. of M., and that 
they are now heading “Machinists Union No. 
68.” 

Any member of the I. A. of M. attending a 
meeting of this dual group, or who partici- 
pates in any of their activities, will jeopardize 
his good standing in the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

The former leadership of San Francisco 
Lodge, No. 68, I. A. of M., have been mis- 
leading the members, they have defied our 
laws; they have been guilty of many illegal 
acts. They will also attempt, by their state- 
ments and promises, to persuade many to 
follow them in their new venture. We must 
warn and advise those who desire to main- 
tain their good standing membership in the 
I. A. of M. not to fall for such statements 
and promises. Instead they should visit the 
headquarters at 108 Valencia Street, San 
Prancisco, Calif., bring their due book with 
them, and arrange to be kept in good stand- 
ing. Failure to have paid the illegal strike 
assessment will not be a bar to being kept in 
good standing. 

San Francisco Lodge, No. 68, I. A. of M., 
has been in existence for 56 years and is an 
old and cherished lodge in our association. 
It is a beacon beckoning the younger gen- 
eration to become affiliated with our asso- 
ciation. The grand lodge is determined to 
maintain this grand old lodge, and is equally 
determined not to let a few misguided indi- 
viduals destroy the work and efforts of so 
many of our staunch and loyal members. 

While the executive council has tempo- 
rarily suspended the lodge, we did so for the 
purpose of preserving the lodge. We will 
administer the affairs of the lodge until we 
have weeded out those who are not loyal to 
our association, and until a new leadership is 
developed who, when selected by the mem- 
bership, can be depended upon to guide the 
lodge and administer its affairs in a lawful 
manner in accordance with the laws of our 
association. When this is accomplished the 
suspension will be lifted and thereafter the 
lodge will function as a local lodge of the 
I. A. of M. 

In the meantime, preserve all of your rights 
and benefits in the association by keeping 
yourself in good standing. To accomplish 
this, pay your dues at our office, 108 Valencia 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. If, for any rea- 
son, you are in bad standing, consult the 
grand lodge representative at the above office. 

Fraternally yours, 
By order of the executive council, I. A. of M. 
ErIc PETERSON, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, CauiF., March 14, 1946. 





A Communication 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH - 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I wish under 
an extension of remarks to insert.in the 
REcorD a communication which appeared 
in a Pennsylvania newspaper: 

A COMMUNICATION 

The Army says I can’t wear my uniform 
after I arrive home because I'll be imper- 
sonating a soldier. 

The stores say I can’t buy a suit of clothes 
because they haven't my size. 

The police say I can’t go on the streets 
naked, because it is against the law. 
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I would gladly stay off the streets, but I 
can’t find a house to live in and with the 
shortage of lumber I can’t buy a barrel. 

Having been wounded, the Army won't 
take me back because I’m not physically 
fit. 

I shall be 21 in 1948. Can you tell me 
who will be running on the Republican 
ticket for President? 





This Bill Provides $400 Increase Per An- 
num Across the Board for Federal 
Officers’ and Workers With Salaries 
Less Than $10,000 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday, after 2 or 3 days 
of debate and consideration, the House, 
by a vote of 337 to 27, passed H. R. 5939, 
providing additional compensation for 
approximately 1,000,000 officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, ef- 
fective July 1, 1946. 

I was present and was one of the 337 
who voted for the bill. 

There were three proposals before the 
House for consideration: 

First. H. R. 5939, as reported by the 
Civil Service Committee of the House to 
the House, provided for a straight in- 
crease across the board of 1842 percent 
for all Federal officers and employees 
that now approximates 1,300,000 per- 
sons, but they will be reduced to 987,000 
by July 1, 1946, and whose present basic 
salaries range from $1,320 to $10,000. If 
H. R. 5939 had been approved by the 
House then the salaries would have 
ranged from $1,564.20 to $14,142.97, ex- 
cept this bill would include the salaries 
of members of the Cabinet and would in- 
crease their salaries from $15,000 to 
almost $20,000 a year. Serious objec- 
tions were offered to the original -H. R. 
5939 because of the small increase it 
would give to the lower paid Federal em- 
ployees. Some of them would receive an 
increase of only $244.20 over and above 
the salary they are now receiving, while 
those now receiving $10,000 would receive 
an increase of $4,142.97, and those re- 
ceiving a salary of $5,000 would receive 
an increase of $1,500 over their present 
salary. ‘bout 60 percent of these in- 
creases would go to the employees receiv- 
ing substantially small salaries, and 40 
percent to those already receiving sub- 
stantially large salaries. The total cost 
of this increase under H. R. 5939 would 
have been approximately $400,000,000 
annually. 

I might say that these increases do not 
apply to the salaries of the President, 
Vice President, to the judges of the Fed- 
eral courts, including the Supreme Court, 
or to Members of the House and Senate. 
Neither does this increase apply to the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or to many 
of the civil employees of those depart- 
ments of the Government. 
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Second. Mr. Rees, of Kansas, the 
ranking minority member of the Civil 
Service Committee, offered an amend- 
ment. His amendment cut out any in- 
crease for officers and employees whose 
salaries now are or are in excess of 
$10,000 a year, and he provided a gradu- 
ated increase based on the salaries these 
ofticers and employees are now receiving. 
Those in the lower brackets would re- 
ceive a much larger increase in propor- 
tion to those in the higher brackets. 
Sixty-one or more percent of those 
whose salaries are in the low- or mod- 
erate-income brackets would have bene- 
fited much more under the Rees amend- 
ment than they would have under the 
original bill, H. R. 5939, and no one could 
receive an increase in salary whose sal- 
ary now is in excess of $10,000. 

The Rees amendment appealed to 
those who desired to give the greatest 
consideration to the Federal employees 
whose salaries were in the lower and 
moderate brackets. 

Third. Mr. Lye, of Texas, offered a 
substitute to the Rees amendment. His 
substitute provided for a straight in- 
crease across the board of $400 per year 
to all persons included in this act. The 
persons with small salaries would receive 
increases of $400 and those whose salaries 
are $10,000 would receive a like sum. An 
amendment was offered to the Lyle 
amendment denying this increase of 
$400 per year to those whose present 
salaries are $10,000 a year or more and 
that amendment was accepted and the 
Lyle amendment, as amended, was 
adopted in lieu of the Rees amendment 
and in lieu of the original bill by a very 
substantial majority in the House, and 
the bill as finally amended was approved 
by a record vote of the House of 337 to 
27. The amendment offered by Mr. REEs 
of Kansas would have cost less than 
$400,060,000. The Lyle amendment, as 
adopted, would have cost annually ap- 
proximately $400,000,000. There was 
very little difference in the cost to the 
Government between the Lyle amend- 
ment and the original H. R. 5939. The 
Lyle amendment would bring more 
benefits to the officers and employees 
with small or moderate incomes than 
they would have received under the 
original H. R. 5939, and, of course, 
those with incomes above moderate 
and high will receive less increase 
than they would have received under H. 
R. 5939, and the Lyle amendment also 
eliminates these increases to those whose 
present salaries are $10,000 and above. 
In other words about 61 percent would be 
more benefited by the Lyle amendment 
than they would have been under the 
original bill, H. R. 5939, and those with 
incomes in the higher brackets repre- 
senting about 40 percent of the persons 
benefited under this legislation will re- 
ceive less increase under the Lyle amend- 
ment than they would have received un- 
der the original bill. In fact, under the 


original bill, H. R. 5939, many employees 
of the Government would have received 
a little over $200 increase while members 
of the Cabinet would have received ap- 
proximately $4,000 increase. 

The main purpose of this bill was to 
provide 


additional compensation on ac- 
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count of the increased cost of living, and 
an overwhelming majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House felt there should not 
exist this great difference in fixing the 
increases. Members of the House and 
Senate receive a salary of $1C,00C each 
per year. They must go through cam- 
paigns, and there are many other de- 
mands made on them that are not made 
on the appointive officers of the Govern- 
ment. This bill does not include any 
elected officers or c-1ployees in the Gov- 
ernment, and if Members of the House 
and Senate can get along on $10,000 a 
year salary, other officers of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government should 
be able to do likewise. Members of the 
Cabinet already receive $15,000 a year in 
salary. Of course, if we had plenty of 
money in the Treasury and our country 
was not facing a national debt approach- 
ing $300,000,000,000 and other contin- 
gent liabilities running into the billions 
we could be much more liberal with the 
executive officers of the Federa! Govern- 
ment receiving more than $10,000 a year. 

This was a very difficult bill, hut I feel 
that the Congress worked out and adopt- 
ed the very best bill tha’ could be put 
through at this time. This is a very sub- 
stantial increase over the bill recently 
passed by the Senate. While the bill was 
not entirely satisfactury to mc, I was 
very glad to have an opportunity to give 
this bill my support and bring this sub- 
stantial relief to hundreds of thousands 
of our Federal workers who find it diffi- 
cult to meet the high cost of living in 
providing for themselves and their fami- 
lies. We passed a bill for postal workers 
April 2, giving postmasters, officers, and 
other employees in the postal service, 
an increase of $400 annually across the 
board. 





Increased Cost of Living Justifies Increase 
of Pay to Postmasters, Officers, and 
Other Employees of the Postal Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads of the House, by unani- 
mous vote, favorably reported to the 
House H. R. 5059, which provides for an 
increase of pay to postmasters, officers, 
and other employees of the postal service. 

After full debate and consideration, 
the House, by a record vote, approved 
this bill by a vote of 368 to 1. I was 
very glad indeed to be present and to 
urge the adoption of this bill and was 
one of the 368 who voted for it. 

This bill granted an increase of $400 
annually for each of all the postmasters, 
officers, and employees in the postal serv- 
ice whose rates of compensation are pre- 
scribed by the act entitled, “An act to re- 
classify the salaries of postmasters, of- 
ficers, and employees of the postal serv- 
ice,” approved July6,1°45, except fourth- 





class postmasters and those postal em- 
ployees that are paid on an hourly or 
part-time basis. This bill grants part. 
time employees compensation at the rate 
of 20 cents an hour, and it is further pro. 
vided that postmaster of the fourth class 
receive an additional compensation at the 
rate of a sum per annum equal to 20 per- 
cent of their annual basic compensation, 
In other words, the postal employees paid 
on an hourly or part-time basis ang 
fourth-class postmasters do not receive 
the additiona] $400 per annum but the 20 
cents an hour to part-time postal em- 
ployees is an increase comparable to the 
yearly increase received by the postmas- 
ters, officers, and other postal employees 
of the postal service, and likewise, the 
20-percent increase in the basic pay of 
fourth-class postmasters is an increase 
comparable to the increase of other post- 
masters, officers, and postal employees. 

This increase is made necessary be- 
cause of the increased cost of living. It 
becomes effective as of January 1, 1946. 

It is hoped that the Senate will act 
promptly and favorably. and that the bill 
will be approved by the President. 





Let Us Not Send American Grain Abroad 
To Keep European Breweries ard Dis- 
tilleries in Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
plenty of evidence that neither the 
American people nor the starving peo- 
ples of Europe are getting a square deal 
from our exportation of American grain 
abroad. 

For that reason I have introduced 
H. R. 5893, a bill. to prohibit the ex- 
portation of American grain to nations 
which are manufacturing alcoholic bev- 
erages from agricultural products while 
their people are starving. 

Through this legislation I hope to 
bring about <n investigation by the Con- 
gress and the Federal Government which 
will determine the extent to which the 
alcoholic-beverage industry abroad is 
using agricultural products which should 
be used for food for starving peoples. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no Member of 
the Congress more interested than I in 
seeing that the people of Europe are kept 
from starving, but it is not fair to them, 
nor to the American people, who are 
going without, that the alcoholic-bever- 
age industry in those nations should con- 
tinue to use grain during this crucial 
time. 

Even if only European grain were be- 
ing used to make beer and other alco- 
holic beverages, this would not be right, 
but American grain sent abroad to re- 
lieve hunger is also being used for that 
purpose while Americans at home take 
up another notch in their belts. 

I call the attention of the House to 
reputable press reports that we have 








shipped 8,000,000 pounds of malt to Hol- 
land and Holland has resumed shipment 
of Heinekens beer to the United States. 

As a sidelight on this situation, I know 
the farmers of America will be interested 
to know that in Europe a short time ago 
Denmark gave France 20,000 tons of 
American wheat in exchange for 20,000 
tons of American corn and 430,000 
American dollars. While our farmers 
are told to cut down the feeding of their 
hogs so the grain may be given to starv- 
ing Europe, Denmark got our corn from 
France in order to feed her pigs. 

In my district and throughout the Na- 
tion thousands of persons in the brewing 
industry, many of them veterans, have 
been thrown out of their jobs with the 
sharp reduction of our grain to breweries. 
Yet I am told that abroad curtailment of 
grain to European breweries has been no 
ereater than that to our own breweries. 

I submit to the House that if a 
thorough investigation establishes that 
millions of bushels of American grain, 
and grain raised in starving countries, 
are going into beer and alcoholic bever- 
ages abroad then it is not right that we 
should continue to supply Europe with 
American grain at the expense of pub- 
lic health and employment. And I be- 
lieve that if such an investigation is 
made, the results will startle the Nation. 

May I repeat that I will support every 
worthwhile program to feed the starving 
peoples of the world as vigorously as 
possible, but I also intend to do every- 
thing I can to see that America does not 
suffer in health and employment so that 
the alcoholic beverage industry abroad 
can flourish. 





Disposal of Surplus Government Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our big problems today is to seek a cor- 
rection of the sale and disposition of the 
surplus property so our veterans, and 
our people, generally, may have some 
reasonable opportunity to obtain a por- 
tion of it. At the moment it appears 
that there are some very inequitable and 
unfair policies adopted respecting the 
disposition of this surplus property. Our 
veterans, our farmers, our small busi- 
nessmen, and our-people throughout the 
length and breadth of our Nation want 
to secure some articles, or articles of this 
surplus property, but it is a sad commen- 
tary to note that they are usually pre- 
vented from obtaining that which they 
desire when they attend these sales. 
There is too much red tape involved in 
these sales of surplus property. Many 
instances have been reported of the sales 
being made in large lots, and to author- 
ized dealers, and this procedure has been 
a barrier against the rank and file of our 
people, and our veterans, obtaining any 
part or portion of this huge stock pile of 
Surplus property. Many people want to 
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buy some part of this property, but they 
are prevented from making the pur- 
chase they desire by the multitude of 
rules respecting the same, and by the 
Plans adopted and carried out at such 
sales. This policy is exactly opposite to 
the intent of Congress, as it was the clear 
intention of that legislative body that 


the sale and disposition of our surplus © 


war property should be made so that the 
people of every community, including 
our veterans of this war, should have the 
fair and reasonable opportunity to pur- 
chase any part or parcel thereof they 
might desire. 

Mr. Speaker, a very illuminating ar- 
ticle appeared in the Washington Post, 
of date April 3, 1946, reflecting some of 
the ills pertaining to the disposition of 
this property, which article I herewith 
extend into the Recorp as a part of my 
own remarks, and which article I hope 
all may read. This article is as follows: 


SIX HUNDRED VETERANS EAGER TO BUY FIND 
LITTLE AT SURPLUS SALE 


(By Sam Stavisky) 


BaLtTmmore, Apri! 2.—Six hunted ‘veterans 
converged here today eager to participate in 
the widely-publicized sale of $1,500,000 
worth of surplus photographic equipment. 

But when they got here they found the 
cupboard virtually bare. The surplus stock 
pile had been stripped of all choice equip- 
ment, particularly cameras, by a long list of 
buyers with higher priorities. 

The top preference group included four 
Army and Navy canteens, which are per- 
mitted to sell the surplus equipment to serv- 
icemen for personal use, although veterans 
are restricted by law to purchases for oper- 
ating a business only. 

Among the canteens making purchases 
were the Army post exchange at Bolling 
Field, $1,066; Navy ship’s store at West Po- 
tomac Park, $300; and ship’s service at Indian 
Head, Md.,. $663. 

At the opening of the sales “for veterans 
only” today, the high priority holders already 
had bought over $800,000 worth of equip- 
ment, according to Paul S. Greer, sales officer 
of the War Assets Administration, which is 
disposing of the surplus. 

Only around $50,000 to $75,000 worth of 
what is left over is of any value to the vet- 
erans, he said. Greer described the sales, so 
far as veterans are concerned, a fizzle. 

This surplus sale is the first held for pho- 
tographic equipment, which rates second only 
to motor vehicles in popularity with the vet- 
erans, according to the thousands of applica- 
tions filed with War Assets. In Washington 
alone 600 veterans obtained certificates of 
eligibility to participate in this sale, and 
many of them were among the disappointed 
group of would-be purchasers here today. 

The sale was advertised over the eight 
WAA regions east of the Mississippi, but so 
great was the demand that veterans showed 
from all over, including one who flew in 
from Los Angeles. The west coast veteran, 
Samuel A. Levine, hoped to buy enough 
equipment to open a camera shop in Los 
Angeles, but all he was permitted to buy of 
the limited stock was $250 worth. His plane 
fare was $128. 

Dismayed by the unexpected heavy de- 
mands of high-priority holders, WAA made 
an attempt to warn veterans that there'd 
be little left for them, but with little success. 
Veterans poured into Baltimore yesterday 
and today, and more are expected tomorrow. 
The sale to veterans continues through 
Thursday. The sale itself has been well- 
handled and orderly. 

Heaviest buyer was Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, which announced the $100,000 worth of 
equipment will be used in its shop-retrain- 
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ing program for veterans’ hospital patients. 
The second highest purchase of $35,660 was 
made by the Virginia State Board of Educa- 
tion. High priorities were also held by the 
YMCA, Boy Scouts of America, Maine Sea- 
coast Missionary Society, Science Service, 
1719 N Street NW., and National Geographic. 

Indignant veterans asserted that the skim- 
ming off of the best items was further proof 
that the veterans’ preference given to them 
under the Surplus Property Act needed to be 
given a priority next only to the Federal 
Government. It has been estimated by sur- 
plus-property officials that the top priority 
holders—Government agencies, State and 
municipal governments, and tax-supported 
institutions—number 350,000 

In Washington the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
announced several days ago it will recom- 
mend Congress give veterans the No. 2 pur- 
chasing priority. All major veterans’ or- 
ganizations have requested the action. 

Mr. Speaker, at the sale referred to 
in the newspaper article above, the pho- 
tographic equipment was offered for sale, 
and the time and place of the sale was 
indicated, but when the veterans arrived, 
in compliance with the notice of sale, 
they found that others had preceded 
them and practically all of the desirable 
property had already been sold and 
taken away, leaving only the crumbs 
for the veterans to purchase if they de- 
sired that kind, type, and character of 
property. It has becorne a national topic 
of conversation, and almost a national 
scandal, respecting the manner and 
method of handling this surplus prop- 
erty. Many instances have been report- 
ed of the deliberate destruction of this 
property by Army officers, in an effort 
to dispose of it in order that they would 
not have the responsibility of caring for 
it. That character of waste and de- 
struction of this surplus war property is 
entirely contemptible and unthinkable. 
Those Army officers who participated in, 
or sanctioned, this utter destruction of 
this property should be forced to respond 
either in replacing this property, or in 
paying for the same, or in losing their 
commissions. That policy is unthink- 
able on the part of any officer in the 
United States Army, and such an act 
would condemn any officer as being en- 
tirely incapable of serving in that ca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my fervent hope 
that some special effort may be made 
to rectify the ills that now exist in the 
disposition of surplus property. A much 
higher priority should be extended to our 
veterans, so they will be able to secure 
some of this property which they need 
and which they desire. And, these sales 
should not be so conducted as to elimi- 
nate any purchaser—the property should 
be sold, in the regular way, at the adver- 
tised time and place—and no one should 
be permitted to select the desirable prop- 
erty from the lot, and purchase it, leav- 
ing the undesirable property for others. 
These sales must be fair and equitable, 
and every American citizen should have 
a fair chance to buy that which he or 
she desires in the competition of the sale, 
without partiality being shown to the 
prospective bidders. It is my considered 
judement that if the present policy is 
pursued, in the manner indicated in the 
newspaper article made a part hereof, 
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the sale of surplus property will become 
a mockery and a shame in our Nation. 
The Administrator must adopt a policy 
of fairness in all of these activities, and 
that policy must remain inviolate. 





Principles of Sound Public Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, Leslie C. 
Stratton, national director of public 
relations for the Boy Scouts of America, 
delivered an excellent address at the an- 
nual meeting of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held at Kansas City, Mo., on De- 
cember 6, 1945. I heartily approve of the 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Stratton, 
and ask that his address be printed in 
the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


How To APPLY THE PRINCIPLES OF SOUND 
PusBLic RELATIONS 


I appreciate the honor you have conferred 
on the Boy Scouts of America in inviting its 
director of public relations to come here to- 
day and talk over with you the important 
topic of public relations. I am happy, in- 
deed, to share with you what we have learned 
through the years in building up and main- 
taining an understanding attitude toward 
Scouting. The same fundamentals of pub- 
lic relations apply to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; indeed, to any organization, industry, 
or group that comes under public purview. 

Let me congratulate the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars on its awareness of the dominant 
role of sound public relations in carrying 
out aims and objectives. It denotes progres- 
siveness. 

In discussing ways and means of applying 
the principles of good public relations, I 
think we should have clearly in our minds 
just what we mean by public relations. 
Some think that the name itself is all em- 
bracing; that it defines an organization, an 
industry or a person’s relations with the 
public. Others define public relations as 
the art of interpreting an organization and 
its policies to the public. Both definitions 
are good., There are, of course, many others. 

To my way of thinking, there are seven 
important aspects of public relations which 
give substance to what we are trying to ac- 
complish. Perhaps I shouldn’t say aspects, 
although I believe they are. They might be 
regarded as seven correlated definitions. Here 
they are: Public relations basically is the art 
of informing people by telling them the 
truth. Public relations is the art of living 
together. Public relations is the art of work- 
ing together. Public relations is the art of 
evaluating and applying research to common 
objectives. Public relations is the art of 
mobilizing experienced personnel, profes- 
sional, and volunteer, for broad worthy social 
purposes. Public relations is the art of being 
creative, and, finally, public relations is the 
art of being resourceful. There you have 
them as I envison public relations. 

And keep in mind that we are considering 
public relations rather than publicity. They 
are related, of course, but there is a differ- 
ence of which most of you are aware. Pub- 


licity takes care of the present; it projects 
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the day-by-day activities of an organization. 
Publicity is the up-to-the-minute reporting 
of facts and events in an organization which 
are interesting. Public relations, on the other 
hand, contemplates long-range planning. It 
interprets and puts into practice basic poli- 
cies that have been established by the or- 
ganization, utilizing the various channels of 
dissemination. 

What are these channels by which our 
thoughts and our policies are brought to the 
attention of the public? Let me give them 
to you in the order that man himself de- 
veloped them. They are: word of mouth; 
the written word, which includes letters, 
books, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, ex- 
hibits, and billboards; music, the theater, 
the movies, and newsreels, the radio, and 
now television. All are important; not one 
may be neglected in a rounded program. 
We should use these media nationally, re- 
gionally, and locally. And let us not forget, 
the closer you get to your neighbor the more 
effective’y you interpret your organization 
and its policies. I have only to illustrate 
that a fire in your Own community is more 
real than one you have heard about a thou- 
sand miles away. 

I have enumerated the channels by which 
the public-relations program is interpreted 
and I have given you my own definitions of 
the term. What, you may ask, determines 
the success of a sound public-relations pro- 
gram and how does one apply the principles 
in his own organization? 

Let me say that success depends on every- 
one doing a good job. We feel that if the 
Boy Scout himself and his troop are doing 
a good job—if our local councils and local 
public-relations committees are doing a good 
job, and if we at national headquarters are 
doing a good job—then success at the bar 
of public opinion is assured. We feel that 
one of the finest public-relations tools the 
Boy Scouts of America has is the Boy Scout 
himself with his character-building assets 
of good conduct, consideration for others, his 
willingness to serve, and his devotion to God 
and country. He is our example at national 
headquarters and in the community. He is 
the one who inspires the rest of us to do 
a good public-relations job. 

The success of a public-relations program 
depends, too, on the kind of leadership it 
has nationally and locally. The guiding 
spirit, the public-relations director, must 
have the moral and spiritual conviction and 
the zeal and fortitude of a Saint Paul. He 
must believe wholeheartedly in his organi- 
zation and its objectives; he must have the 
confidence and support of his leadership. 
His public-relations committee, whether at 
national headquarters or its counterparts 
locally, must include men who are respected 
both personaliy and professionally, whose ad- 
vice will strengthen the program. In our 
Boy Scouts public relations committee, for 
example, are many former scouts who have 
achieved leadership in public life, industry, 
the arts, professions, and sciences. Their 
interest in serving is real and their earlier 
experiences in scovting, which have been as- 
sets in later life, are helpful in charting our 
public-relations course. 

A public-relations program must have ob- 
jectives. Since it is on the community level 
that you are especially interested, let me 
trace for you our Boy Scout program. Stated 
in a broad way, the objectives of the public- 
relations program of the Boy Scouts of 
America are two—namely: (a) To maintain 
attitudes or public opinion so that boys de- 
sire to be scouts; and (b) to maintain con- 
ditions so that men are willing to give serv- 
ice to scouts and support the movement for 
others. 

To further these objectives, the national 
public-relations committee of the scouts has 
set up more than 300 local public-relations 
committees patterned after the national com- 
mittee and taking leadership from it. Our 








national public-relations service furniches 
these local committees with appropriate ma- 
terial adaptable to the various channels of 
dissemination to help them carry out basic 
objecives. 

Let us together briefly examine the Boy 
Scouts of America’s public-relations tenets, 
They are: 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IS BASICALLY THE ART OF IN- 
FORMING THE PEOPLE BY TELLING THEM THE 
TRUTH 


No public-relations program, however, well 
conceived and adroitly promoted, can suc- 
ceed unless it is founded on truth. You 
simply cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time. Today as never before in the his- 
tory of the world, there is a need for “a 
deep and abiding reverence for truth.” 
Truth ultimately destroys evil. 

In the early days of scouting in America 
men of strong minds, stout hearts, and capa- 
ble hands gave the movement its start. They 
believed in it, and believing in it, they felt 
that it was their God-given duty to protect 
scouting from evil in any form. If they were 
to capture the imaginations of boys through 
the vehicle of the movement, they held that 
it had to be kept so clean that it would never 
let them down. For nearly 36 years now but 
few boys who have ever worn the uniform of 
the Boy Scouts of America have been disillu- 
sioned by deceit, evasion, or untruth. Scout- 
ing is forthright. It is attractive to boys and 
is kept so by its idealism, traditions, and 
great purpose. Public relations is charged 
with’ the responsibility of seeing to it that 
“the truth is well told.” And the art of 
telling the truth isn’t difficult. The first 
thing, of course, is to be sure of your facts. 
When they have been checked and double 
checked the story, tersely written, should be 
released through every possible channel of 
communication. I believe I can say that 
news releases issued by the Boy Scouts of 
America receive prompt attention in all 
newspaper Offices and they are never queried. 
They are taken at face value because of the 
confidence we have engendered by our regard 
for truth. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IS THE ART OF LIVING TOGETHER 


Whether we like it or not we have to live 
together in the world. And as it is a world 
of men, it is, therefore, an imperfect world. 
But with all the deviltry that is loose, it is a 
rather fine world after all. Public-relations 
activities that are based on truth, that re- 
peat and repeat those truths, are making a 
contribution to a better world for our sons 
and their sons. In scouting we believe that 
we have a virile movement, one that is so 
designed that it is attractive to all boys 
wherever they are in the world. Were you at 
my desk and had the opportunity, as I have, 
to read of the accomplishments of these 
boys—Boy Scouts—you would have a succes- 
sion of thrills. Boy Scouts truly played an 
heroic part in the winning of the war. It is 
my belief that scouting is the most demo- 
cratic movement at work in the world today. 
It brings boys of all races, all creeds, and all 
colors together on common ground. 

Boy Scouts can, given time, remake this 
world. +: They can wipe out hate and prejudice 
and cupidity. When the Boy Scout, no mat- 
ter from which nation he may have sprung, 
repeats the Scout oath and law, he means it. 
Indeed, he lives it. As a matter of fact, he 
rarely, if ever, forgets it during all the years 
of his life. Scouting plants deep in the heart 
of a boy a concern for others. Continue to 
plant these seeds throughout the continents, 
and in a generation or two we'll have a world 
in which men will be living together in 
peace, respecting each other as we would have 
it under the “four freedoms.” Here, then, 
is a challenge to public-relations groups in 
Scouting—to see that the people, all the 
people, wherever they are, understand the 
true purposes of the movement, 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IS THE ART OF WORKING 
TOGETHER 


In a membership of nearly 2,000,000 boys 
and men you must have a satisfactory pro- 
cram—one that is well coordinated and di- 
recté d—if you are to hold the enthusiasm of 
vour membership. Here, again, is evidence 
of the genius of the Boy Scout movement. 
It gives men of character an opportunity to 
do something for boys, and boys to do some- 
thing for themselves. Scouting never ap- 
proaches its problems on a dollars-and- 
cents basis. Its first concern is to discover 
the needs of boys in a given community 
and then determine to meet the situation 
as it exists. After that, men who have a 
concern for boys are invited to come to- 
vether—to work together—and evolve a plan 
that will give strength to the local council 

, order that it may bring Scouting to more 
bovs. Frankly, my friends, the 425,000 vol- 
unteers:-in the Boy Scout movement, broken 
down into their individual units, constitute 
one of the greatest forces for good this coun- 
try possesses. They work individually and 
collectively for an ideal—a better boyhood, 
, better manhood. And year in and year 
out their numbers grow. Actually, the Boy 
Scouts of America helps keep men young, 
because it keeps men close to boys. You 
crow old in a poker game, gentlemen, but 
you don’t grow old as fast in a Boy Scout 
camp. One of our public-relations jobs is 
to see to it that an ever-increasing number 
of desirable men have an opportunity to pool 
their talents by working together for boys 
through Scouting. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IS THE ART OF EVALUATING AND 
APPLYING RESEARCH TO COMMON OBJECTIVES 


Any sound public-relations program must 
be based on facts. And the way to get the 
facts is through research. Today’s great or- 
sanizations have proved beyond doubt that 
there is no such thing as venture when they 
have first sought the facts, evaluated and 
applied them to a given project. The move- 
ment which I represent must be sure it is 
right before it makes decisions because those 
actions have a bearing on the lives of gen- 
erations of boys who will one day have in 
their hands the destiny of this country. The 
Boy Scouts of America does its best to know 
what is right, not who is right. It accom- 
plishes its purpose by the work of its own 
research division, local studies, “customer” 
and other surveys. Sound executive admin- 
istrative activity such as this affects every 
member of the organization. It seeps down 
to the smallest local council; indeed, to the 
troop itself eventually. So, actually, you are 
building confidence in the program and the 
leadership of the organization, and when you 
have achieved that on the part of 425,000 
volunteers and 1,500,000 boys, and 1,800 pro- 
fessional executives, you are well on your 
way to attaining, broadly, the goal of public 
relations; public acceptance. You are con- 
stantly adding to the value of the most pre- 
cious thing you possess—your reputation. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IS THE ART OF MOBILIZING 
EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL, PROFESSIONAL AND 
VOLUNTEERS, FOR BROAD, WORTHY SOCIAL PUR- 
POSES 
In our respective organizations there are 

many gifted men, experienced in the various 

fields of public relations, who would gladly 
assume positions of leadership locally to 
carry out our program of public education. 

It isn't difficult gradually to discover these 

men if you have a plan and are patient. 

The Boy Scouts of America have in 10 years 

discovered enough experienced men locally 

to organize 300 successfully functioning local 
public-relations committee. They serve as 
volunteers. They do a fine job. They grow 
as their interest in promoting the Boy Scout 
program grows. I need not tell you that 
these committees are a great strength to their 
local councils. But, gentlemen, it took plan- 
ning and patience to mobilize them. 
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Of course, there is still much work here 
for the Boy Scouts of America to do. 

As we have 540 local councils, we have yet 
to organize 240 public-relations committees 
in as many councils. But we are on our 
way; we have found our way; the pioneering 
job is done. Perhaps in the next 5 years 
every local council of the Boy Scouts of 
America will have its own public-relations 
committee. Committee personnel is made 
up of men who represent the public educa- 
tional outlets in a given community—news- 
paper editors. radio executives, advertising 
men, public speakers, magazine writers, mo- 
tion-picture theater managers, music com- 
posers, outdoorsmen, and so on. In every 
case we do our best to attract former Scouts 
to accept committee posts. Obviously, we 
only seek those who qualify. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IS THE ART OF BEING CREATIVE 


Nothing happens by itself, either on a na- 
tional or community level, and as this dis- 
cussion is based on community enterprise 
let us for the moment explore a public- 
relations opportunity for an organization 
such as the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Every community in America has felt the 
tragic comsequences of the war just con- 
cluded. All over the land there are homes 
that will be forever empty because loved 
ones of those homes—heroes in the eyes of 
the Nation—sleep forever in battlefields that 
actually ring the world. We hear of commu- 
nity groups setting up memurial committees 
to honor these dead in many ways—by nam- 
ing streets in their memory, by erecting 
stone shafts to commemorate their deeds, 
and laying out parks to perpetuate their 
idealism. Why not living memorials to these 
brave dead? I have in mind the organiza- 
tion of Boy Scout troops, sponsored by or- 
ganizations such as yours and given leader- 
ship by the best men among you. If such 
a step were taken throughout America now, 
you would accomplish four things—all vi- 
tally important: (1) Honor our heroic dead 
fittingly by living memorials—Boy Scout 
troops—which would perpetuate the best 
traditions of the United States; (2) help to 
wipe out juvenile delinquency in all strata 
of society, and thereby save the taxpayers 
millions of dollars annually; (3) build up 
a citizenship that would accept as its re- 
sponsibility the duty to uphold the democ- 
racy and the principles of the great Repub- 
lic we so devotedly cherish; and (4) prove 
by deeds your concern for the country you 
yourselves so valiantly defended in an hour 
of trial. Here is an opportunity at the 
community level which needs earnest con- 
sideration. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IS THE ART OF BEING 
RESOURCEFUL 


As you see, public relations is many-sided: 
It is basically the art of informing the people 
by telling them the truth, the art of living 
together, the art of working together, the 
art of evaluating and applying research to 
common objectives, the art of being re- 
sourceful, the art of mobilizing experienced 
personnel, professional and volunteers, for 
broad worthy social purposes and it is the 
art of being creative. If you desire favorable 
public reaction to your works, you must be 
resourceful in telling your story. Here is 
where your local public-relations committees 
play their part. They mobilize local outlets 
to assist in what is. no more no less, a public 
education program. Resourcefulness is im- 
portant here because your program must be 
repeatedly told and retold truthfully, if you 
desire public acceptance and appreciation. 
And the seasoning, of course, is the intelli- 
gent use of imagination as it is needed. 

Let us examine one of the many Boy Scout 
war-service projects and trade its course 
from national headquarters to the local Boy 
Scout and the community itself. Parenthet- 
ically, we take a pardonable pride in the war 
record of our Boy Scouts, just as we do of 
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the constructive things they are doing in 
these days of peace. Boy Scouts have par- 
ticipated in 70 war-related projects. Typical 
was the Boy Scouts-General Eisenhower 
campaign for waste paper. They collected 
in this campaign to alleviate the critical 
shortages in excess of 318,000 tons. 

At national headquarters we devised in- 
centive awards to be bestowed on Scout 
troops and the individual Scouts. For ex- 
ample, we had special General Eisenhower 
medals designed and cast. These medals 
were awarded at the community level to 
Scouts who had collected a thousand or more 
pounds of waste paper during the campaign. 
One side of the medal bore a likeness of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, the reverse side featured 
an engraved citation extolling the achieve- 
ment of the Scouts. 

As a unit incentive, we announced that 
a World War II real shell container, with a 
scroll bearing a special citation from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, would be presented to each 
Scout unit which collected an amount of 
waste paper equivalent to 1,000 pounds for 
each Scout in the unit. 

These were some of the useful tools that 
our movement supplied to local Scout 
groups for local use. They were supple- 
mented by appropriate factual material, for 
local adaptation as the case may be, by pub- 
lic-relations committees in newspapers and 
publications and on the radio. 

As you see, local Boy Scout public-relations 
committees play an important role in these 
Scout activities. They work with the na- 


tional committee, but they are in the driver's 
seat locally. They look to national head- 
quarters for help in basic policies and for 


such assists in the way of material as I have 
indicated in the case of the wastepaper cam- 
paign. 

Another community function that was car- 
tied out in the wastepaper campaign was the 
setting up of courts of honor and other 
special ceremonies at which the awards were 
presented to the Scouts “who had performed 
over and above the call of duty.” 

Local committees stimulate press coverage. 
They develop ways of presenting Scouts over 
the radio. They enlist the support and en- 
dorsement of civic, religious, business, and 
professional groups. They tie in Scouting 
with the community events and celebrations, 
such as the Fourth of July and Christmas. 
They play up camping—the out-of-doors 
But they never lose sight that everything is 
built around the Scout, and the patriotic 
and character-building programs that are 
represented in the aims and aspirations of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Ever alert to 
making Scouting available to more boys, they 
make sure that the parents of prospective 
candidates are kept abreast of current activi- 
ties of Scout troops, for Scouting, like any 
other organization that is worth its salt, 
should never long remain static. New chal- 
lenges have to be met; new problems await 
solution. There are always interesting facts 
to be presented—human-interest stories and 
experiences of youth that are worth telling. 

Now, as to the application of the com- 
munity level to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
It is my conviction that in carrying out any 
public-relations job there are no substitutes, 
either at the national or the local levels, for 


truth, research, training, imagination, 
realism, initiative, resourcefulness, ac- 
quaintanceship, coordination, cooperation, 


simplicity, and just plain work. And I hope 
that you noticed I put the word “truth” 
first. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars start out 
with a public relations plus in my opinion, 
as it is composed of men who have served 
their country and served it well on foreign 
soil. The Veterans of Foreign Wars repre- 
sent men of courage who have banded to- 
gether in worthy common purpose. So, as I 
said, I think you have a public relations plus 
in winning acceptance and approval of your 
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organization and the things for which it 
stands. Your problem is analogous to that 
of other organizations which embark on 
programs which must be interpreted to the 
public, along with the aims of the organiza- 
tion itself 

Your national organization is active, your 
local posts are doing things. No matter how 
virile a post, no matter how sound and con- 
structive its basic policies set up at your na- 
tional conventions, its light will never shine 
before men unless you tell your story. Just 
as we interpret Scouting prominently, locally, 
sO may you do the same by integrating the 
activities of your posts into the community 
pattern. Don’t stand aloof; isolation today 
is a thing of the past. 

It is in your power to build up a great 
reservoir of friendship for the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, community by community. 
All of the public-relations procedures that we 
in Scouting follow, as I have outlined, are 
equally applicable to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Peace has brought us all new respon- 
sibilities. I know that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars will strive to be in the vanguard 
in doing its share in helping solve some of 
the problems which face our country, just 
as the Boy Scouts of America seek to be 
abreast of the requirements of youth in this 
shifting world which we bequeath to youth. 

Great opportunities for living are offered 
to all of us. Alfred Tennyson expressed this 
prophetically in Ulysses 103 years ago when 
he wrote, and I quote, “Come, my friends, 
*tis not too late to seek a newer world.” 





Congress and Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
entitled “Congress and Price Control,” 
published in today’s New York Times. 
I think the editorial is worthy of the 
attention of all. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS AND PRICE CONTROL 


Congress is now confronted with the ques- 
tion whether it should extend price control 
beyond the present termination date of June 
30 of this year, and jf so, how it should amend 
the powers granted to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. We are unlikely to deal with 
this problem intelligently unless we under- 
stand the basic economic principles and facts 
involved 

There has een an unfortunate assumption 
in Washington that price control is or ought 
to be the .najor means of combating infla- 
tion. Yet price control deals only with the 
symptoms and consequences of inflation; it 
does not deal at all with its two basic causes. 
The first of these, and the most important, 
is the increase in the quantity of money and 
bank credit in the country. The amount of 
this has more than tripled since the outbreak 
of the war in Europe. We cannot have such 
an increase in the monetary purchasing pow- 
er in circulation without its forcing up the 
level of prices. The second basic cause is a 
shortage of goods. 

Price control joes nothing to remove 
either of these basic causes. It has at best 


only a secondary and transitional role to 
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play in combating inflation. Its chief func- 
tion from now on is tu prevent needless price 
rises in those cases in which a shortage 
cannot be made up for a long time, and in 
which a price increase could do little to 
speed the process. The outstanding ex- 
ample of this is rents on existing housing. 

With this background it is clear that the 
time has come for Congress to make sure 
that price control is liberalized in some di- 
rections, tapered off in others, and in some 
cases terminated altogether. These general 
requirements indicate the nature of some 
of the amendments that are now necessary: 

1. Rationing powers should be continued 
for all goods that are in short supply. For- 
tunately, Congress has already provided for 
this. It was a basic mistake for OPA to 
abolish rationing while continuing price 
control. This has helped to aggravate the 
world food crisis. Price ceilings in them- 
selves encourage consumption; as long as 
they are retained, rationing is required to 
offse* this effect. 

2. It is a mistake of the first order to put 
ceilings on new houses or on rents for new 
apartments. The effect of this can only be 
to discourage, reduce, or prevent the con- 
struction of buildings now so desperately 
needed. Rent ceilings should, of course, be 
retained on existing houses and apartments. 
Congress would co well, however, to put the 
States and localities on notice that Federal 
rent control will definitely terminate on 
June 30, 1947. In this way the question of 
rent control could be taken out as soon as 
practicable from the Federal domain and 
placed in that of the States and localities, 
where it properly belongs. 

3. Congress should provide that as soon as 
possible after June 30 price fixing will no 
longer apply to any commodity that does not 
enter into the Government’s cost-of-living 
index or is not a recognized substitute for 
such a commodity. One way in which Con- 
gress might deal with this problem would be 
to instruct OPA to compile and publish a 
list of such articles subject to price control 
and to regulate no others later than, say, 
October 1. 

4. To aid the process of decontrol, Congress 
might provide also ‘hat when anv product 
in competitive production once goes below 
the ceiling price and stays there for, say, 30 
days, the price ceiling should be permanent- 
ly removed. Such a provision would not, of 
course, prevent a later price rise of that com- 
modity, but it would be a method of check- 
ing out commodities, one by one, wherever a 
sudden price rise was unlikely. 

5. Some method must be found for re- 
moving articles from price control when they 
have ceased to be in short supply. The provi- 
sion that they shall be removed when sup- 
ply comes into balance with demand is too 
vague to be of much value. One possible 
formula, as an illustration, is that OPA 
should be instructed to remove price con- 
trols from any article when the supply or 
production rate of that article is equal to 
the average of that in the immediate pre- 
war period and when unfilled orders for it 
do not exceed the equivalent of a month or 
two’s production. 

6. Some liberalization should be made in 
the pricing standards for goods that remain 
under control. The profit standard of the 
period 1936-39, when unemployment 
averaged more than 8,000,000, is not adequate 
for full employment conditions. OPA should 
not be permitted to force any existing firm 
to sell goods below its actual out-of-pocket 
costs of production. It should not be per- 
mitted to con*inue cost-absorption policies, 
or to force manufacturers, wholesalers, or 
retailers to sell goods at a lower dollar-and- 
cents margin of profit per unit than the pre- 
war or the existing level. 

7. Subsidies should not be increased, but 
should, on the other hand, be tapered off as 
rapidly as possible. 








8. Congress might well consider Setting up 
a Board of Price Appeals, the members of 
which would be independent of OPA admin. 
istrators and appointed directly by Congress 
itself. Such a board would have purely ad- 
visory powers. Its chief function would be 
to clarify the public mind regarding the fac- 
tual merits of price disputes. 

There is wide possible latitude in amend- 
ments to the Price Control Act, but their 
basic purpose is clear. They should try to 
provide for a tapering off of price controls 
as promptly and as smoothly as conditions 
make possible. 





Chester Bowles’ Blind Spots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, Merryle 
Stanley Rukeyser has written a most in- 
teresting series of editorials entitled 
“Chester Bowles’ Blind Spots,” which 
were published in the Chicago Herald- 
American. I presented the first three 
articles yesterday, and now present the 
last three articles, and ask unanimous 
consent to have them published in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordéred to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CHESTER BOWLES’ BLIND Srots 
_ (By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser) 
Iv 

Chester Bowles, Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization, and his fellow economic planners 
at Washington appear to overlook the simple 
fact that business enterprisers do not wish to 
commit economic suicide. 

The first rule of business is that survival 
depends on pleasing customers sufficiently to 
recoup all costs, including the cost of the 
tools (capital). 

In order to remain in business in a com- 
petitive economic society, the business man- 
ager, who brings the worker, the materials, 
and the tools into contact with the customer, 
who is another worker, must undertake to 
achieve a selling price which will meet all 
elements of cost. Not every businessman 
succeeds. There is many a slip. The records 
of business mortalities are replete with in- 
stances where managers misjudged the abil- 
ity and the willingness of customers to buy. 

Business ventures are nevertheless: willing 
to assume the risk of anticipating customer 
behavior. They are animated by the hope 
of success in a free market. 

However, if in the face of rising costs Fed- 
eral administrators arbitrarily hold down 
selling prices and thus destroy the incentive 
of being rewarded, business initiative is 
stilled. 

Bureaucrats can arbitrarily fix selling 
prices, but they cannot assure a high volume 
of production under price ceilings which 
businessmen regard as inadequate. For busi- 
nessmen will not knowingly produce goods 
at a loss for long periods. If any were foolish 
enough to undertake to do so, they would be 
estopped as soon as their capital was ex- 
hausted. 

For an economic franchise to stay in busi- 
ness is contingent on recouping all costs from 
the customer. 

In the confusion resulting since VJ-day 
from an unrealistic Federal price policy, busi- 
ness, seeking to survive, has cut down on 








unprofitable items and has sought to shift 
into those which held out the promise of 


a profit. 
According to a brochure prepared by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 


kitchen curtain makers, not being able to 
produce at historic prices in face of the 
interim rise in costs, shifted to making in- 
fant dresses, and for a similar reason makers 
of baby dresses shifted to the production of 
kitchen curtains on which they had no pre- 
war price record. Such shifts were designed 
to take advantage of the OPA policy of al- 
lowing higher price ceilings to newcomers. 
Thus bonehead economic planning interferes 
with the normal tendency in a competitive 
economic scciety of each firm to make those 
specialties for which it is best fitted. 
Likewise, the freezing of the price differ- 
ential between butter and higher-priced dairy 
products has led to a shortage of butter. 
Under present price ceilings it has been 
deemed more advantageous to shift milk into 
ice cream, cheese, and fluid-milk channels. 
Such adjustments by businessmen do not 
constitute a sit-down strike, as has been 
charged, but represent an attempt to survive 
despite the man-made obstacles created by 
politicians who fail to understand the phi- 
losophy of the cost sheet, which determines 
success or failure in the business world. 


CHESTER BOWLES’ BLIND Spots 
(By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser) 
v 


Restrictive policies growing out of the mu- 
tual interaction of politicians and pressure 
groups upon one another tend to retard the 
wholly beneficial transition from a war econ- 
omy to a peace economy. 

The cessation of the shooting phase of the 
war offers the promise of ending the wartime 
economic detour. It gives an opportunity for 
once more releasing the productive energies 
of the people for purposes related to lifting 
the material well-being of 35,000,000 American 
families. 

On the other hand, during total warfare, 
Government at times seized up to 60 percent 
of the output of workers for purposes related 
to killing and maiming the enemy. 

With such need for producing lethal weap- 
ons on @ Mammoth scale behind us, men can 
once more enjoy all the fruits of their pro- 
duction. In the circumstances, it is puerile 
to talk in terms of freezing the maladjust- 
ments and disparities of the wartime 
economy. 

The premise underlying the demand for 
freezing wartime take-home pay is fallacious. 
The assumption that overtime would be 
eliminated and that industry would drop 
back from a 45-hour or longer week to a 40- 
hour week has been disputed. 

Besides, the reduction in the 1946 rate of 
Federal income tax automatically raises take- 
home pay if other factors remain equal. 
Similarly, the pressure of wartime to divert 
10 percent of wages to war bonds has been 
relaxed. 

But the most significant factor is that the 
abnormally heavy diversion of goods and 
services from workers, farmers, and others 
through the channels of Government can be 
substantially curtailed in time of peace. 

The promise of peace does not lie in fur- 
ther manipulation of the money count, but 
in the opportunity to reward workers with 
more and better civilian goods in exchange 
for a week’s work. 

Peace also gives an opportunity to release 
from the working forces some 7,000,000 emer- 
gency war workers, including children who 
should be in schools, old folks beyond the 
retirement age, and homemakers who for the 
duration forsook the kitchen for the assem- 
bly line. 

In addition, regular workérs added to the 
hours available for prodnction by increas- 
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ing the average length of the workweek. 
The abnormal increment in the working 
force, in relation to the total population, 
was necessitated by the fact that, while 
Government in the prewar year, 1939, direct- 
ly employed around 8 percent of the working 
force, it used upward of 31 percent of the 
total during war years. 

But the total increase was insufficient to 
offset the growing requirements of govern- 
ment, and output for civilians had to be 
reduced by Government orders. 

Demobilization makes it feasible to release 
those who temporarily came into the work- 
ing force as transients animated for the 
most part by patriotic motives. 

The coming of peace necessitates wide- 
spread reallocation of personnel, and rigidi- 
ties imposed by the dogmas of politicians 
and pressure groups only serve to delay and 
complicate the benign and desirable process 
of reconversion. Reconversion means a re- 
turn to the normal set-up in which produc- 
tion is used primarily to lift the material 
well-being of civilians. 


CHESTER BOWLES’ BLIND Sports 
(By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser) 
vI 


Whereas the businessman knows that his 
success or failure hinges on the realities 
as disclosed by simple arithmetic in double- 
entry form—bookkeeping, Chester Bowles, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, dwells in 
the esoteric economic stratosphere of statis- 
tical averages. 

As businessmen yell when squeezed be- 
tween frozen selling prices and rising costs, 
Mr. Bowles throws statistical charts into 
their faces. 

Statistical averages represent unreality, for 
flesh and blood men and their enterprises 
constitute deviations from the mean or the 
average. If one man is 5 feet tall and an- 
other is 6 feet, the shorter man’s reach is 
not helped by the fact the average height of 
the two is 5% feet. 

Businessmen have costs to mect—taxes, 
payments for goods and services purchased 
from others, depreciation, wages and salaries, 
and payments to owners for the use of the 
tools. They can remain solvent and outside 
the clutches of the sheriff only if their ex- 
penditures stay within their receipts. Each 
businessman must meet his obligations 
promptly on the due date with dollars and 
cents. He cannot satisfy his creditors by 
dispensing the statistical averages about 
which Mr. Bowles and his colleagues talk so 
glibly. 

The same bureaucratic confusion runs 
through the new price-wage policy—recently 
announced in connection with the settle- 
ment of the steel strike. 

The Administration revealed that it will 
grant price increases only in hardship cases 
where earnings on net worth on an industry- 
wide basis fall below the 1936-39 level of 
profits before taxes. If the profit position 
of an industry as a whole is the criterion, 
it might well be equaling the 1936-39 level 
on the average, while the bottom third of 
the least efficient producers may, neverthe- 
less, be seriously in the red. 

Furthermore, the concept of net income 
before taxes is itself an unreality. Corporate 
income taxes in 1946 will be at the rate of 
38 percent, compared with an average of 17 
percent in the 1936-39 base period. Thus, 
if net income before taxes is equal to the 
1936-39 level, then net income after taxes, 
which is available as a payment for the use 
of the tools and for the future growth of the 
business, will of necessity be very much 
smaller. 

Likewise confusion is further confounded 
by OPA tendencies at times to look at only 
part of the cost sheet in computing profits. 
It has spoken poetically of out-of-pocket 
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costs, from which overhead, depreciation, 
and administrative costs have been laughed 
out of existence. 

The argument of the bureaucrats is that 
overhead and depreciation and similar costs 
are fixed and inevitable, and that, in de- 
ciding whether or not to produce goods at 
a fixed price, the businessman should con- 
sider only the fluctuating costs, such as 
wages, which can be avoided by idleness. 

The distinction between total actual costs 
and so-called out-of-pocket costs is clever 
dialectics. However, the practical business 
operator. in planning his own operations, 
knows it would be fatal to his own success 
and survival to wink at any authentic ele- 
ments of cost. 





Let’s Do Away With the OPA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD a very able 
article by the Honorable Thurman 
Sensing, director of research of the 
Southern States Industrial Council, at 
Nashville, Tenn. The title of the article 
is “Let’s Do Away With the OPA.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Down SoutH 
(By Thurman Sensing, director of research, 

Southern States Industrial Council, Nash- 

ville, Tenn.) 


LET’S DO AWAY WITH THE OPA 


The Office of Price Administration, backed 
by the full force of the administrative branch 
of the Government, is attempting to make 
opposition to continuance of its price-con- 
trol policy unpopular by making vociferous 
claims that it is acting in behalf of the 
masses of the people, that it is preventing a 
run-away increase in the cost of living. 

However, when we look under the surface 
of such claims we find that they are un- 
tenable; we find that the OPA is stifling 
production, we find that it is regulating 
the price of goods which do not exist and 
which never will exist so long as the OPA 
continues its dictatorial and contradictory 
regulations—we find that the OPA is noth- 
ing more than a relic of that bureaucracy 
made necessary by war emergency which 
should forthwith be abolished for the good 
of the Nation. 

The OPA, typical of all bureaucracy, is 
antagonistic to the profit system which has 
made the United States the world’s most 
productive and powerful Nation and which 
has brought its people the highest stand- 
ard of living the world has ever known. The 
OPA is not working in behalf of the masses 
of the people of this country when it kills 
that incentive through which alone can be 
created jobs which the people can fill and 
produce goods which they can use. Turn in 
any direction you wish and you find that 
goods are not being produced because re- 
strictions set up by the OPA make it un- 
profitable to produce them 

Only two items, both basic necessities, 
might be made exceptions to the relinquish- 
ment of price control—and that only be- 
cause they cannot be put into immediate 
production. One is sugar, which must 
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necessity await another crop, and the other 
is rents, because housing also requires a rea- 
sonable time to provide. 

The removal of price control would, of 
course, bring a shock to the economic body 
of America—but it would bring back full 
production, without which our economic re- 
covery from the effects of the war is impossi- 
ble, and which the continuation of OPA con- 
trol will interminably delay. Moreover, it 
would bring an end to the black market— 
that inevitable consequence of unwise legis- 
lation which causes evasion of the law and 
favors the few over the many. 

However desirable it might be, we need not 
think we can escape the consequences of war. 
Even though we won the war, we lost our 
wealth in winning it, and we must get hard 
at work to regain this wealth with the least 
possible delay. How much better to undergo 
a severe shock by releasing price control im- 
mediately and bringing about reconversion 
qu-ckly than by releasing these controls grad- 
ually and having reconversion delayed or 
made forever impossible. In other words, 
is it not better to cut off the dog’s tail with 
one swift stroke rather than just a little bit 
at a time so it won’t hurt him so much? 

The American economic system has been 
built upon allowing full incentive to the 
American people to work and produce, with 
each individual having the full knowledge 
and assurance that he will profit in accord- 
ance with his own individual efforts and 
his own individual production. Kill that 
incentive, as the OPA is doing, and reconver- 
sion of the American economy from the ef- 
fects of the war is impossible. 

The trouble with all of us is that we have 
had. our goods rationed and our prices regu- 
lated and our lives ordered for us so long by 
the bureaucratic system set up during the 
war that we are afraid to strike out again for 
ourselves. It is only natural that this should 
be true of the public at large, for it is human 
nature at work—such a system destroys 
self-confidence—but the strong hold it has 
upon us is emphasized by the fact that we 
find the same apprehension among many 
businessmen who actually know better, and 
we find the same fear among our legislators, 
many of whom honestly feel we should get 
from under this regimentation but are afraid 
of the consequences. The OPA, of course, is 
playing upon these fears to the fullest in 
order to maintain its hold upon the economy 
of the people. 

Then, too, there are certain powerful 
forces within this Nation that would like 
for it to be impossible for America to re- 
convert through its traditional system of in- 
dividual freedom and private’ enterprise. 
They want the traditional American way of 
doing things to fail so that the only re- 
course will be for the Government to take 
over. Whether that government is com- 
munism, or.socialism, or fascism, perhaps 
these forces do not particularly care. They 
just do not believe in American constitu- 
tional democracy. 

Such forces are not working in the in- 
terest of the masses of the people, and it is 
not to be believed that any large part of the 
American people agree with them. Once 
the people are aware of the dangers which en- 
croach upon them, it is to be believed they 
will rise in united action and righteous 
strength as they have done throughout the 
history of this country and demand those 
things of their Government which will pre- 
serve for them the rig’ ts upon which this 
Nation has grown and prospered. 

There is more to the agitation for the con- 
tinuation of OPA price control than meets 
the eye. It is time the people of this coun- 
try give serious thought to this matter and 
then, having done so, let their position be 
known in no uncertain terms, 
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Newspaper Urges Swift Passage of Hous- 
ing Legislation—Says Housing Regu- 
lations May Create Hardship Without 
Bill To Spur Production 





EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
announcement of the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration order virtually halt- 
ing nonessential building, many respon- 
sible leaders over the country are ex- 
pressing the fear that this ordel1 may 
create unnecessary hardship unless the 
legislation needed to spur production is 
promptly passed by the Congress. The 
New York Herald Tribune, one of the 
leading newspapers on the east coast, 
recently published an editorial pointing 
out that the public is behind the Presi- 
dent’s program for housing, and urging 
the Congress to make all haste in enact- 
ing the legislative half of the complete 
plan to bring housing to our veterans. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, I 
should like to include that editorial: 


HURDLES FOR THE HOUSING PROGRAM 


A Senate Banking subcommittee has re- 
stored to the veterans’ emergency housing 
bill the subsidies and the price ceilings on 
existing homes rejected by the House—pro- 
visions which Wilson W. Wyatt, Housing Ex- 
pediter, says are the heart of the program 
to build 2,700,000 dwelling units by the end 
of 1947. There are still many hurdles to be 
taken before that program can go full speed 
ahead: approval of this bill by the full com- 
mittee, passage by the Senate, and, finally, 
as Senator BaRKLEY remarked, “selling” the 
restored provisions to the House. 

In the meantime the Civilian Production 
Administration, answering fears and queries 
about the effect of order No. 1 on nonessen- 
tial construction, issued an interpretation 
of its strictvres. The CPA release explains 
how citizens’ district construction commit- 
tees will advise on what building is essential 
or nondeferrable. These committees will rep- 
resent local government and business, build- 
ers and suppliers, the press, etc. They it is 
who “will screen each project in the light 
of the peculiarities of the local situation,” 
as Civilian Production Administrator John 
D. Small has pointed out. In regard to build- 
ings necessary for community life—the badly 
needed hospital or other public institution— 
the CPA explanation says that the district 
committee “can be expected to act in accord- 
ance with that need.” It also says that the 
committees ‘“‘may be expected to take a sym- 
pathetic attitude” toward work using mate- 
rials not critically short for housing. Steel 
comes tu mind. Since not much steel will 
be required for any but large urban rousing 
developments, presumably we may expect 
sympathetic consideration for steel construc- 
tion in areas where it would have no adverse 
effect upon building or labor supplies for 
housing. Consideration will be given, the 
CPA says, to new community needs and to 
individual hardship cases. 

But though local citizens’ committees may 
give to order No. 1 a flexibility too often 
absent from bureaucratic decisions, not even 





its sponsors deny that it will cause hardship. 
And though they deprecate fears that it may 
have a serious adverse effect on the genera] 
economy, nevertheless the public is required 
to defer alreac ' long-deferred building plans. 
In view of the far-reaching strictures order 
No. 1 invokes, Congress must, it seems to us, 
make all haste in enacting the full program 
to speed production of housing materials and 
insure decent and modest-priced homes for 
veterans. We believe that the public is be- 
hind that program, and the greater the speed 
of production, the sooner restrictions on 
other construction can be lifted. 





A Banker’s Warning—Pearls From the 
Congressional Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently came to the congressional desk an 
analysis of present-day financial trends 
by Vice President Riddle, of the Bankers 
Trust Co., made available through the 
courtesy of the Economist National Com- 
mittee for Monetary Policy—an analysis 
that I have taken the liberty of rearrang- 
ing and condensing in the interest of 
brevity and clarity. 

Continuously declining interest rates 
and rising bond prices cannot be ignored 
by the monetary authorities or by the 
banking community. The possible long- 
run consequences on our financial struc- 
ture and on the general economy should 
be weighed with great care. It has never 
been possible to inflate commodity prices, 
stock prices, or real-estate prices indefi- 
nitely, because sooner or iater economic 
forces have called a turn. How far can 
we inflate bond prices without having 
these economic forces call tke turn? 
Holding down debt costs is a commend- 
able objective, but when excessive zeal in 
this direction causes further needless 
expansion of bank credit and accelerates 
existing inflationary influences, it is false 
economy and will ultimately defeat its 
own ends. 

While no comprehensive statement of 
debt management policy has been an- 
nounced by the Treasury, it has become 
more and more apparent that the dom- 
inant objective is to keep interest costs 
at a minimum. In fact, that one objec- 
tive seems to overshadow completely all 
other considerations, even the desirabil- 
ity of checking a further rise in our 
money supply. The Treasury continues 
to issue large amounts of short-term se- 
curities and, with the apparently reluc- 
tant acquiescence of the Federal Reserve 
System, to hold down short-term interest 
rates. It is generally rumored that the 
current policy of converting all matur- 
ing obligations into seven-eighths per- 
cent certificates of indebtedness will be 
followed for the next several years. In- 
stead of refunding the short debt into 
longer maturities, according to tradi- 
tional concepts of sound debt manage- 











ment, the present policy is headed in op- 
posite direction, that is, toward the 
cradual conversion of the debt into short 
maturities. 

Bill rates continue to be pegged by the 
Federal Reserve at three-eighths percent 
and certificates rates are held down by 
the Federal, partly by the preferential 
discount rate of one-half percent and 
partly through open-market operations. 
The Federal Reserve banks, in accord- 
ance with Treasury wishes, stand ready 
to support the market by taking from 
member banks any amount of short- 
term issues, thereby supplying the neces- 
sary Federal Reserve credit to support 
debt operations. This, in effect, guar- 
antees a market for short-term securi- 
ties regardless of the amount issued, and 
the Treasury depends less and less upon 
the investing public to absorb the Gov- 
ernment debt. 

If the Treasury’s present policies re- 
main unchanged there is little doubt 
that the downward trend in interest 
rate: will continue. The mechanism for 
creating credit and driving up bond 
prices works almost automatically. The 
downward influence on rates first af- 
fected the intermediate maturities, but 
zradually spread into the longer matu- 
rities eligible for commercial bank own- 
ership. The yield on the longest 2-per- 
cent taxable bond outstanding, for ex- 
ample, has declined to 1.26 percent, and 
on the bank eligible 2'2’s of 67-72 to 1.99 
percent. 

Apparently the Treasury contemplates 
the continued domination of monetary 
policies for purely fiscal purposes. So 
long as this situation prevails, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is not free to direct 
monetary policies toward the traditional 
objectives of trying to prevent inflation 
and unsound credit developments. A 
continuation of present policies will lead 
to increasing reliance on the banking 
system to support the debt structure. 
Instead of encouraging the distribution 
to the public of the excessive amount of 
debt held by banks, such policies may 
cause a growing proportion of the debt 
to be concentrated in the commercial 
banks, thereby further increasing the 
country’s already inflated money supply. 
This additional Federal Reserye credit 
spreads out over the system. as member 
bank reserves and provides for multiple 
expansion of member bank credit. 

Furthermore, when the banking sys- 
tem supplies the Treasury with unlimited 
funds at excessively low rates, the Gov- 
ernment is relieved from all normal] re- 
strains on spending, and its resistance to 
pressure groups is weakened. With none 
of the usual tests of the market applied 
to its financing, the Government finds 
it hard to resist the easy course of bor- 
rowing and spending. Pleas for balanc- 
ing the Budget and following a sound 
fiscal course are easily brushed aside. 

The easy money advocates give no 
recognition to the importance of the 
saver and investor, nor any consideration 
to the possible long-run consequences of 
penalizing the thrifty at a time when we 
are faced with a demand for goods un- 
rivaled in our history and when liquid 
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assets are more than sufficient to sup- 
port this demand. 

It is somewhat disquieting to find the 
Government so economical and even 
niggardly in paying interest to those who 
have saved and furnished the funds for 
financing the war, and at the same time 
so generous in its other expenditures. 

While there is general recognition of 
certain benefits from low interest rates, 
there is a growing conviction among 
objective students of monetary matters 
that the doctrine of easy money is being 
overstressed and its benefits greatly 
exaggerated. Treasury officials whose 
policies continue to drive interest rates 
lower and lower reiterate the benefits of 
low interest rates but appear to give no 
consideration to the adverse side of the 
question. It does not take a prophet 
to foresee what will happen to them in 
the next financial crisis or business de- 
pression, or what the effects on the bank- 
ing system will be. Furthermore, any 
debt management policy based upon the 
assumption that we will never again go 
through a financial crisis or depression 
is short-sighted indeed. 





History of the Air-Mail Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, 

there has been a good deal of discussion 
in magazines and newspapers as well as 
in the Senate about the history of air- 
mail service. Inasmuch as I had some- 
thing to do with air-mail service in its 
early beginnings and with its develop- 
ment to its present state, I asked one of 
the experts on investigation in the em- 
ploy of the Senate, Mr. E. W. Cooper, 
to investigate its history and make a re- 
port. 
Mr. President, I find that beginning 
about 1910, the late esteemed and highly 
respected Senator Morris Sheppard, who 
was then, I believe a Member of the 
House, made a number of attempts to 
have investigations made as to the feasi- 
bility of the use of airplane for carry- 
ing the mail. He introduced the bill au- 
thorizing postage rates for air mail and 
got a number of small appropriations and 
his work was splendid and continued up 
until about the year 1917. He is entitled, 
therefore, to the greatest credit for hav- 
ing exercised much vision in even dream- 
ing that airplanes could be made use- 
ful for air-mail service. 

When he became a Member of the Sen- 
ate, he went into other fields—as I re- 
member, principally agriculture and 
commerce and later on military affairs— 
and did not actively pursue the air-mail 
proposal after he reached the Senate. 

Mr. Cooper has shown fully the facts 
and I think that they ought to be given 
to the Senate as stated in the first part 
of his report. 





A1957 


MY PART IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AIR-MAIL 
SERVICE 


I came to the Senate on March 4, 1917, 
and was put on the Post Office Commit- 
tee and immediately took up the fight 
that seemed to have been lost, and as the 
following record will show, I defeated the 
King amendment striking out $100,000 
from the postal bill for the purpose of 
establishing an experimental air-mail 
line between Washington and New York. 
The next year we had a similar fight for 
another $100,000 to continue that experi- 
ment. The third year I got through a 
provision for $450,000 to extend the line 
from New York to Cleveland and Chica- 
go. The fourth year I had the appro- 
priation increased and got an extension 
from Chicago to Omaha and then on to 
San Francisco. 

These records as presented by Mr. 
Cooper show all the details of these vari- 
ous steps. Since that time, as I predicted 
in 1917, we have not only used air-mail 
lines running to every State in the Union 
but to practically every country in the 
world, and what a successful business it 
has been and what a profitable business 
it has been for our Government. 

I take great pride in the part that I 
played in the development of air-mail 
service, and I ask unanimous consent to 
publish as a part of my remarks the re- 
port that Mr. Cooper has prepared. 

I desire also to publish as a part of my 
remarks a speech of Postmaster General 
Walker delivered. in San Francisco on 
September 8, 1944, commemorating the 
twenty-fourth anniversary of the en- 
trance of air-mail service into San Fran- 
cisco. 

It is now proposed, notwithstanding 
the objections of Senators Gallinger and 
King and others who were opposed to the 
project, that all first-class mail be car- 
ried by airplanes. 

I ask that the matters I have referred 
to may be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. I have received from the Public 
Printer an estimate which indicates that 
the cost of printing in the Recorp will 
be $300. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIR-MAIL SERVICE 
THE EARLY EFFORTS OF MORRIS SHEPPARD 


June 14, 1910, Congressman Morris Shep- 
pard, of Texas, introduced H. R. 2683, for 
an investigation.to determine the practica- 
bility and cost of an airplane or airship mail 
route, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Post Roads and died 
there. (This was 7 years after Orville Wright 
had made the first airplane flight in 1903.) 

May 6, 1918, Mr. Sheppard, in calling up 
S. 4208, authorizing postage rates on air- 
plane mail, for final passage, stated as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on May 15 


aerial-mail service will be inaugurated be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. No authority has been given to the 


Postmaster General to fix the rate for this 
service. It is necessary to the proper inaugu- 
ration of the service that the rate be fixed 
and the object of the bill is to clothe the 
Postmaster General with the requisite 


411 
au- 


thority. I ask that the bill be read. It is 
short. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
read the bill. 
































































“The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

““Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General, in his discretion, may require the 
payment of postage on mail carried by air- 
plane at not exceeding 24 cents per ounce 
or fraction thereof.’ 

“The bill was reported to the Senate with- 
out amendment. 

“Mr. GaLLIncer. Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator from Texas if it is practically 
understood that the rate of postage will be 
24 cents. 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. That is to be the maximum 
rate, Mr. President, although I am not ad- 
vised as to what is the exact intention of 
the Postmaster General. 

“Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, if we are to 
establish a postal route on which it will cost 
24 cents an ounce to transmit a letter, I think 
we might as well abandon the scheme at 
one time as another. It may amuse some- 
body for 2 or 3 days, but my impression is 
that it never will become a reality. However, 
perhaps it is well enough to try the experi- 
ment. It will be about a 2-day wonder, not a 
7-day wonder; there is no question about 
that. 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, while I was 
a Member of the House of Representatives, 
on June 14, 1910, I introduced in the House 
a bill to investigate the advisability of estab- 
lishing an aerial-mail route, which I think 
was the first bill ever introduced in Congress 
on the subject. I desire to have that bill 
incorporated in the Recorp in this connec- 
tion, as well as the humorous and somewhat 
skeptical comments of the New York Tele- 
graph on the bill at that time. 

“The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objec- 
tions? The Chair hears none. 

“The matter referred to is as follows: 


““TH. R. 2683, 6lst Cong., 2d sess.; in the 
House of Representatives, June 14, 1910; 
Mr. Sheppard introduced the following bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered 
to be printed] 


“*A bill for an investigation to determine 
the practicability and cost of an airplane 
or airship mail route 


“*Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General is hereby authorized and directed to 
investigate the practicality and cost of an 
airplane or airship mail route between the 
city of Washington and some other suitable 
point or points for the experiment and re- 
port the resuits of said investigation to Con- 
gress at the opening of the short session in 
December next, in order that it may be defi- 
nitely determined whether aerial navigation 
may be utilized for the safe and more rapid 
transmission of the mails.’ 


“*'From the New York Telegraph, June 19, 
1910] 

***ATRPLANE MAIL, COLLECTORS, AND CHUTES TO 
SHOOT UPWARD—REPRESENTATIVE SHEPPARD 
URGED POSTMASTER GENERAL TO INVESTIGATE 
FEASISILITY OF SCHEME TO QUICKEN LOCAL 
TRANSPORTATION OF LETTERS 


““*And when the mail chutes go up and not 
down, where will we go to post our letters? 
Will we take elevators or tip the janitors to 
carry them to the slot? 

‘“**In these times it is well to give the sub- 
ject a little forethought. Forethought is the 
only word than can be correctly used in facing 
airplane possibilities. If there is to be an 
airplane mail service, as the Texas Represent- 
ative thinks, now is the time to prepare for it. 

“‘&A modern apartment will be thus 
equipped with its aerial mail box, and the 
postman will flit in the air once every hour, 

“ ‘Representative Sheppard's resolution au- 
thorizes and directs the Postmaster General 
to investigate the practicability and cost of 
an airplane or airship mail route between the 
city of Washington and some other point or 
points suitable for experiment. “The aim is 
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to find out if aerial navigation may be uti- 
lized for safe and more rapid transmission 
of mails.” 

“ ‘But it is doubtful if aerial legislation will 
be reached at this session in Washington. 
By this is meant that we are given time to 
prepare. 

“If a propeller breaks in a Jersey swamp 
or a rudder gets anchored in a Rocky Moun- 
tain peak, don’t fuss because your mail is 
delayed. Hasn’t a blizzard or a wash-out held 
letters up before? 

“By a series of signals you may let the 
postman navigator know the sort of letters 
you are expecting. This will aid him in his 
work and assist in accurate delivery. 

“ ‘Love letters will be carried in a rose-pink 
airplane, steered by Cupid’s wings and oper- 
ated by perfumed gasoline. If you are await- 
ing a love letter, stand with one foot on the 
edge of your roof and place the right hand 
over your heart. This ship’s name is “Dearie.” 

“If you owe money, lock yourself in your 
flat and refuse to believe in signs. Bills and 
missives from collecting agencies will be a 
special cargo of a dull-gray ship charged to 
carry 13,000,000 pounds of first-class dunning 
matter. 

“*This airplane will descend with a roar 
and will emit fumes of gasoline at the chute. 
When it soars away it will send an echo that 
can be heard for 33 miles. Name this ship 
“What’s the Use.” 

“Letters from mine promoters and from 
the “optimist society” will carry a brass band 
in the bow, will be painted yellow, and will 
be named “Cheer Up.” 

“*Postmen will wear wired coattails and 
on their feet will be wings. 

“*A postman’s feet will hereafter be a 
study for ornamentation. Decorative designs 
will be used in profusion, as, naturally, feet 
will be quite unnecessary things in postal 
delivery. 

“*This is the day for one-legged and no- 
legged men. Civil-service examinations will 
consist of questions hitherto unknown. 
“What is your reach?” will be the question 
by which the examining board will test a 
man’s endurance. 

“There will be another ship which must 
be reckoned with—conveying letters from re- 
formers, those who are mad for social up- 
lift. It will be called hot air, and will be 
operated by many of our best-known and 
most highly respected muckrakers. 

“*No man can apply for a job on this 
unless he has eaten a bad piece of meat, 
choked on diluted milk, or intimately knows 
of white slavery. 

“*The Government will have no jurisdic- 
tion over the management of this ship, but 
will be held responsible for any jolts received 
and given, for any accidents due to bad 
judgment or caused by a hasty preparation 
for the flight. The ship will be bright red, 
and the engine will run to the strain of 
Marseillaise. It will be called Liberty. Julius 
Hopp is writing a poem for its dedication. 

“*That’s about all for the present.’ 

“Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator if it is in contemplation for the 
Government to go into the business of manu- 
facturing or purchasing airplanes to carry 
out this enterprise? 

“Mr. SHEPPARD. My understanding is that 
the Post Office Department will use such 
planes as the War Department may let them 
have. 

“Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, to my mind 
it is about as absurd an enterprise as ever 
was thought of without more complete in- 
vestigation and the development of more 
accurate facts, but, as I said a moment ago, 
it may serve to amuse somebody. It will be 
about a 2 days’ wonder, and in my judgment 
that will be the end of it.” 

The bill providing for the 24-cent postage 
for air mail was thereupon passed. 





The above quotations serve to reflect the 
popular sentiment of that day as to the fea. 
sibility of air-mail service, and demonstrate 
the handicaps that had to be overcome » 
order to eventually establish the air-majj 
service. 

Beginning in 1914, the Post Office Depart- 
ment in submitting their estimates of ap- 
propriations requested $50,000 “for experj- 
mental aerial mail service by airplane or 
other devices,” but year after year the re. 
quest was refused by the Congress. Mean. 
time, the Department progressed as far as 
they could in such experiments under their 
general appropriation “For inland transpor- 
tation by steamboat or other powerboat 
routes.” 

In the Post Office Appropriation Act ap- 
proved July 28, 1916, the words “or air- 
planes” were added to the wording of the 
general appropriation so that it then reaq: 
“For inland transportation by steamboat or 
other powerboat routes or by airplanes.” 
This amendment was put on in the Senate 
and was agreed to in conference by the 
House. Thereby, in the fiscal year 1917 the 
Department was authorized to proceed with 
what arrangements they could make for 
airplanes. The total amount provided for 
this general item of appropriation was $1,- 
060,000. The previous year’s appropriation 
was $1,049,400. 

For the fiscal yeur 1918, the Post Office 
Department requested in their estimates the 
addition of the following proviso: “Provided, 
That out of this appropriation the Post- 
master General is authorized to expend not 
exceeding $100,000 for the purchase, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of airplanes for an 
experimertel airplane mail service between 
such points as he may determine.” 

On January 13, 1917, when the proviso was 
being considered on the floor of the House, 
a@ point of order was made against it as 
follows: 

“Mr. Starrorp. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

“Mr. Trtson. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from II- 
linois reserves a point of order, and the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut desires to offer an 
amendment. 

“Mr. Starrorp. As I understand the pur- 
pose of this appropriation of $100,000 car- 
ried in this proviso, it is to enable the Post- 
master General to carry on experiments, to 
purchase a Zeppelin to carry the mail in 
competition with the railroads of this coun- 
try. 

“Mr. Moon. I do not know that it is a 
competition with anything; it is an experi- 
ment. 

“Mr. StTarrorp. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order so far as the words ‘or by air- 
plane,’ in line 10, and also against the pro- 
viso in the paragraph. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Tennessee desire to be heard on the point of 
order? 

“Mr. Moon. No; Mr. Chairman, I think the 
point of order made on the words ‘or by air- 
plane’ is correctly made. If the gentleman 
does not want the experiment, all right. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

“Mr. Moon. Right there, Mr. Chairman, the 
increase in this appropriation on account of 
these words that were stricken out was $100,- 
000, and if they go out the amcunt ought to 
be reduced. I offer the following amendment. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

“Page 16, line 10, strike out the sum ‘$1,- 
224,000’ and insert ‘$1,124,000.’ 

“Mr. T1Ltson, Mr. Chairman, just what part 
went out on the point of order raised by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

“Mr. Moon. The words “or by airplane’ and 
the proviso. 





“The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee reducing the amount by $100,000. 

“The amendment was agreed to.” 

Later on the floor of the House, the point 
of order was explained as follows; following a 
further reference to the provision by Mr. Til- 
son 

“Mr. Trtson. Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment, it was most unfortunate that the point 
of order was made against that part of the bill 
which provided for the experimental use of 
airplanes for the mail service. I have great 
faith in the future of aerial navigation. I 
believe that it is the duty, and at this time it 
would seem to be the opportunity, of the 
United States to take the lead in the develop- 
ment of aeronautics for peaceful purposes. I 
had prepared an amendment increasing the 
amount in the bill from $100,000 to $200,000. 

“In Europe, as we know, the development 
of the use of aircraft has been abnormal, not 
to say uncanny, but almost exclusively for 
war purposes. It is already the principal 
factor in directing the army in action and 
performs a most important function in the 
navy. It is the natural enemy of the subma- 
rine and possibly the best agent with which 
to fight this dangerous seacraft. All of 
Europe, however, has done nothing, compara- 
tively, toward its use for peaceful purposes. 
Here we have the great opportunity of de- 
veloping this new means of transportation 
for use in peaceful pursuits, and we should 
not neglect it. After the present war is over 
and naval armament may decrease, large 
armies are sure to dwindle, but I for one be- 
lieve that the air service has come to stay, 
and that it will grow in importance in peace 
as well as in war. If we should ever be so 
unfortunate as to become involved in war, 
every expert who is able to drive an air ma- 
chine will be worth his weight in gold. 

“Considerable sums have been appropriated 
for use by the Army and Navy and are being 
expended just now in attempting to estab- 
lish and build up in this country an adequate 
aviation service as a part of our national de- 
fense. Here is an opportunity to utilize by 
cooperation some of this money for peaceful 
purposes, because the Army and the Navy 
have expressed themselves as ready to coop- 
erate with the Post Office Department in pro- 
viding for the delivery of mail by airplane. 
I believe that there should be an appropria- 
tion made, and I hope that the other end 
of the Capitol will add such an appropria- 
tion to this bill in order that we may begin 
the use of airplane service in the carrying 
of the mails. I should like to see an airplane 
route from every large city to every other. 
I should like to see before the end of the fis- 
cal year for which we are now appropriating 
an airplane mail route from my home city of 
New Haven to the city of New York, and one 
from New York to Philadelphia or Washing- 
ton. There is much important mail that 
might well be carried in this way. It would 
thus serve a positively useful purpose in our 
business life, besides the training that it will 
give the. aviators and the development in 
aircraft that will surely result from it. 

“We have already appointed a national 
advisory board to handle the subject. That 
body has appointed a subcommittee com- 
posed of Lieutenant Colonel Squier, now in 
charge of the aviation section of the Signal 
Corps of the Army; Dr. Stratton, Director of 
the Bureau of Standards; and Dr. Marvin, 
Director of the Weather Bureau, who have 
offered to the Post Office Department their 
fullest cooperation. 

“We are at this time carrying the mail by 
aeroplane from the Mexican border to Gen- 
eral Pershing at Colonia Dublan, a distance 
of 110 miles. It takes a passenger automo- 
bile 8 hours to make that trip. It takes an 
autotruck train more than a day, and yet 
the aeroplanes we now have in the service 
carry the mail and make the trip in 66 
minutes. General Scriven, now the head of 
the Signal Corps, a short time ago made the 
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trip as a passenger by aeroplane from Colum- 
bus, N. Mex., to Colonia Dublan. General 
Pershing could come to the border for a con- 
ference in 66 minutes and nobody know any- 
thing about it. We should not neglect the 
opportunity we have cf developing ang using 
this great service. 

“Mr. Fess. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

“Mr. Titson. Yes. 

“Mr. Press. In carrying the mail down on 
the border, have there been any interrup- 
tions in the service? 

“Mr. Trtson. The horsepower of the en- 
gines in the first aeroplanes that we used 
down there was not powerful enough, and 
they did not succeed well in the higher alti- 
tude. The horsepower of the engines, how- 
ever, has been increased up to 160, and any 
we now have of this type make the regular 
trip without any difficulty. As I have said, 
regular service is now maintained between 
Columbus and Colinia Dublan, 

“Mr. Press. We could have reliance upon 
mail delivery in that way in the future? 

“Mr. Timson. Undoubtedly. Perhaps the 
weather conditions might interfere to some 
extent, but that is one reason why we ought 
to adopt the service, so that we may develop 
a service which will be of great value in 
time of peace and of absolute necessity in 
time of war. 

“Mr. Starrorp. Will the gentleman inform 
the committee the weight of mail being car- 
ried in these aeroplanes? 

“Mr. Titson. Well, there are all kinds of 
aeroplanes capable of carrying different 
weights. It depends upon what you build 
your aircraft for, as I said before. 

“Mr. StarrorD. The gentleman has stated 
a concrete instance of mail being trans- 
ported from the border down to the camp 
where General Pershing’s troops are en- 
camped. Can the gentleman give the 
amount of mail one of these aeroplanes has 
carried and of these airplanes? 

“Mr. Titson.I do not know just the 
amount in pounds and ounces, but I Know 
that General Scriven, a Man probably twice 
the size of the gentleman, was carried as 4 
passenger, and his weight alone would make 
a considerable package of mail. 

“Mr. STaFrorp. That is not any great feat. 
We all know that airplanes have reached that 
development where they will carry an extra 
passenger besides the navigator. The gen- 
tlem.an has made some investigation and 
says this service is practicable, and I wish 
to inquire how much weight is being car- 
ried, and the gentleman does not seem to 
have that information. 

“Mr. Titson. I do not know exactly how 
much could be carried by one of our pres- 
ent machines. Probably four or five hundred 
pounds. In Europe the very large airplanes 
seem to carry indefinite weight in the shape 
of bombs, machine guns, wireless apparatus, 
and such appliances, and it seems to be 
capable of indefinite expansion. 


” > *- . . 


“Mr. Cannon. The gentleman speaks of the 
use of airplanes in Mexico. Can they fly high 
enough to be immune from attacks of the 
enemy on terra firma? 

“Mr. Titson. Oh, yes. So far as Mexico 
is concerned, there are no airplanes to be 
used against us there and no antiaircraft 
guns, but in the European war it is necessary 
for them to fly very high. The highest battle 
I think I have heard of was fought at an alti- 
tude of over 19,000 feet, which is nearly 4 
miles high—certainly too high for any anti- 
aircraft gun yet produced. 

> > = + . 


“Mr. BrumMsBaucH. Could an airplane carry 
in the atmosphere of Alaska? 

“Mr. Trrson. I do not think there will be 
any difficulty at all to get sufficient horse- 
power to carry in all sorts of altitudes and 
latitudes. When you reach 19,000 feet, that 
is a considerable altitude. 
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“I think we ought not to lose the oppor- 
tunity of developing this service. As I said 
in another connection, after this war is over 
the armament of navies may decline; the 
armies of Europe will certainly dwindle, but 
the air service will remain as the greatest 
development of this awful war. Why should 
not we, the greatest of nations, now at peace, 
point the way in the use of this wonderful 
agency for purposes of peace? Let us use 
it in peacetime for economic purposes as 
well as for the training of men for service in 
time of war. It will be of incalculable aa- 
vantage to us if we can develop a number 
of men who are experts in the navigation 
of the air. They will be literally worth their 
weight in gold in case of war. For that rea- 
son, it seems to me, instead of simply train- 
ing men to fly in time of war for purposes 
of destruction, necessary as this may be, 
we should also use the same agency for the 
purposes of peace. I shall be very sorry not 
to see an experimental appropriation in this 
bill to begin the good work, but I hope the 
omission will be supplied in another body 
before the bill comes out of conference } 

* e . > > 


“Mr. Starrorp. Is the gentleman acquaint- 
ed with the. purpose of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in asking for this appropriation, that 
it is to experiment with Zeppelins? 

“Mr. Titson. I do not understand it to be 
sO 

“Mr. StarForp. If the gentleman had read 
the Postmaster General’s report he would not 
have any mistaken idea about that. 

“Mr. Titson. I do not believe that to be 
the present attitude of the Post Office De- 
partment. I talked with Mr. Praeger, the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, and 
I feel sure he has no such idea whatsover 
in reference to the use of the Zeppelin. His 
idea is, if I understand his position right, 
that this appropriation is to be used for 
airplanes as stated in the part of the bill 
stricken out on the point of order of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]. 

“Mr. CaANNon. Would an amendment using 
the word ‘airplane’ exclude the use of a 
Zeppelin? 

“Mr. Titson. I am not sure, but think that 
would exclude a Zeppelin. 

“Mr. CANNON. It seems that the objection 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin is that a 
Zeppelin might be used. Now I am inclined 
to believe that an appropriation ought to 
be made for one or both, and if there is any 
doubt about the use of a Zeppelin cannot the 
gentleman devise an amendment which 
would apply to an airplane and exclude a 
Zeppelin? 

“Mr. Loncwortn. If the gentleman will 
permit, I will say that the word “airplane’ 
means a machine heavier than air and that 
always has been its well-defined meaning and 


that would exclude a Zeppelin. Further- 
more, you could not undertake to build a 
Zeppelin with $100,000. 
* . 7 > > 

“Mr. StaFrorp. Mr. Chairman, confirming 
the position I took in making the point of 
order concerning a provision that has just 
been referred to by the gentlemar from 


Connecticut |Mr. WILSON], I wish to call the 
attention of the committee to the report of 
the Postmaster General upon which I bese 
my objection. It is found on page 46 of the 
report, end is as follows: 

“*From published reports of aerial opera- 


tions abroad it would appear that the 
dirigible-balloon type of airship had been 
so perfected that it would convey great 
weight. In fact, the last statements that 


appear in connection with the subject assert 
*that 300 passengers may be carried in an 
airship. This would approximate 15 tons net 
weight. The department is interested in de- 
termining the practicability of this method 
of transportation with a view to its utiliza- 
tion. It is suggested that authorization be 
given for experiments to be made With this 
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type of conveyor. For aerial experimenta- 
tions an appropriation of $100,000 is recom- 
mended.’ 

“With the extravagant use of public money 
by the Signal Corps services in the appro- 
priation carried in last year’s military ap- 
propriation bill of $13,000,000, under which 
they are authorizing experiments in every 
machine shop in this country that will man- 
ufacture or attempt to manufacture some 
motor that may be of use in aerial naviga- 
tion, I think we have gone plenty far enough 
with that extravagant policy without dele- 
gating a similar line of experiment to another 
branch of the service. Let the naval and the 
military arms of the Government develop 
these matters, and when developed, for which 
the Government is paying heavily, then it 
will be time to utilize that service in con- 
nection with the Postal Service.” 


SENATOR M’KELLAR’S PART IN ESTABLISHING AIR- 
MAIL SERVICE 


February 10, 1917, when the proviso reached 
the floor of the Senate, the amendment of 
the committee was agreed to, with the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“Mr. Smoot. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator having the bill in charge 
whether there have been any experiments 
made with the aeroplane in mail service in 
the United States? 

“Mr. Harpwick. There have been some ex- 
priments made; exactly where, I cannot in- 
form the Senator; but the Post Office De- 
partment informed us that there have been 
some experiments of this kind made, and 
that they were satisfied that in certain parts 
of the United States that are very difficult 
to get at by the ordinary methods of com- 
munication some service of this sort could 
be very reasonably employed. We first ap- 
propriated $50,000. 

“Mr. Smoot. They think the conditions are 
such in some parts of the United States that 
this service would be justified? 

“Mr. Harpwick. Yes; that this service would 
be justified; and, really, they say it is the 
most economical service that we could main- 
tain in some parts of the country. They are 
experimenting with it, of course. A year 
ago we appropriated $50,000 for experimental 
purpeses along this line, to be expended in 
the discretion of the Postmaster General. 
The cost of airplanes have increased so that 
they were not inclined to extend the ex- 
periments. 

“Mr. Smoot. What I wanted to know was 
whether there had been any report made to 
the committee, or to Congress, showing the 
result of any experiments of that kind? 

“Mr. HarpwickK. No; except in a very gen- 
eral way. The Postmaster General claims 
that this method of carrying the mails is still 
in the experimental stage, and he never has 
asked the committee for any considerable 
sum. You will notice that he only wants an 
increase now of $100,000, to be expended in 
his discretion. 

“Mr. Smoot. Did they spend the $50,000 
last year? 

Mr. Harpwick. They never made any re- 
port.” 

* » * * * 

(Discussion was continued on use of air- 
planes in Alaska and on the experiments 
being conducted by the Department itself, 
instead of by contract.) 

* » * 7 » 


“Mr, JoNES. You might be able to get this 
done more cheaply by persons who are al- 
ready prepared to do it than if the Govern- 

nent had to keep it up itself. That just 
occurred to me. 

“Mr. IIarpwickK. I know. We have simply 
adopted the language suggested by the Post 
Office Department in this matter, for this 
reason: This service was experimental and 
we wanted the Department to get the ex- 
perience with it itself, so that if there is 
to be any considerable extension of it in 
the future, or any considerable expenditure 
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upon it in the future, the Department will 
have some practical knowledge of it. The 
change in language was made at the sugges- 
tion of the Post Office Department, I sup- 
pose, because they wanted to experiment with 
it in this way. The amount asked was very 
small, 

“Mr. Jones. They will come in and ask for 
$500,000 next year. 

“Mr. Harpwick. Then we will give the 
matter a little more careful consideration. 

“Mr. JoNES. Then they will come in and ask 
for $1,000,000 the next year. 

“Mr. Harpwick. When the matter passes 
beyond the experimental stage we will ap- 
ply a different rule to the consideration of 
their requests. 

* * ~ = * 


“Mr. TOWNSEND. He is a rash man indeed 
who will suggest that the aeroplane service 
is not going to be of real, practical use to the 
department in carrying the mails. 

“Mr. HarpwIick. We think so. 

“Mr. TOWNSEND. And it seemed to me, as 
it did to the other members of the commit- 
tee, that we could well afford to make this 
experiment. , 

“Mr. Harpwick. That is right.” 

March 1, 1917, the conference report shows 
the agreement of the House on the proviso. 

(During this same time Senator McKELLAR 
had been vigorously supporting the enlarge- 
ment and proper equipment with aeroplanes 
of the Aviation Corps. He took his seat in 
the Senate on March 5, 1917.) 

May 8, 1918, during the consideration of 
the post office appropriation bill, there was 
again a motion to strike out the language 
on aeroplanes; this time in the Senate, as 
follows: 

“Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to 
make one other inquiry of the Senator. I 
notice that the appropriation referred to in 
the section just read provides for the carry- 
ing of mail by airplanes. 

“Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

“Mr. Kinc. I want to ask the Senator 
whether or not the investigations of the com- 
mittee justify the embarkation by the Gov- 
ernment now upon a scheme to employ air- 
planes in carrying the mails? It seems to 
me that at this time, and in view of the 
unstable condition of aeronautics, it is a 
visionary, utopian, and absurd plan to utilize 
aircraft for use in transmitting mail matter. 
We are in war and we have been unable, 
notwithstanding the tremendous amount ex- 
pended, to provide sufficient airplanes for the 
training of our soldiers and for doing our full 
duty upon the battlefields of France. To 
dissipate any of our energies now in the con- 
struction of airplanes for the purpose of 
carrying mail would be, in my opinion, not 
only imprudent, but it would be carrying 
absurdity to the most absurd limits. 

“Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, of course 
the committee were compelled to take the 
opinion of the officials of the Post Office De- 
partment on this question, they having made 
a thorough examination, as they state; but 
the fact remains that we have been appro- 
priating for this purpose in the last two 
appropriation bills, and this provision also 
provides that these planes shall be secured 
from the Government, those that have 
heretofore been used by the Army and have 
been discarded and are not now used for 
military purposes. I do not think the pro- 
vision contemplates the building or buying 
of new airplanes. It is true that this is 
something of an experiment. 

* * * - * 


“Mr. WapswortH. I think if the Depart- 
ment has given such information to the 
committee it must be through an error, be- 
cause I myself have seen, at the Curtiss plant 
at Buffalo, new planes being made for the 
Post Office Department. 

“Mr. BANKHEAD. I think they intend to use 
them between here and New York. That 





is to be paid for out of the limited appropria- 
tion they have for that purpose, 


“Mr. Kine. If there were any way by which 
the amount of the appropriation which is to 
be devoted to airplane service could be segre- 
gated from the residue of the amount, 1 
should move to strike out from the appro. 
priation bill the former sum, 

“Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, cannot the 
Senator do that—I hope he will—by moving 
to strike out the language on page 17, begin- 
ning at line 7 and running down to line 15? 

* + * . * 

“Mr. Kino. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Alabama what portion 
of this $1,185,000 is to be devoted to this ill. 
advised scheme of utilizing aircraft for carry- 
ing mail? : 

“Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, President, I think if 
the Senator will read the provision he will 
find that the expenditure for this purpose is 
limited to $100,000. 

“Mr. McKE.tar. Lines 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 
will show it.” 

* - * ™ * 
THE PROVISO FOR $100,000 TO START THE alR- 
MAIL SERVICE 


Senator Kinc therevpon moved to strike 
the proviso, and the debate over the vital 
importance of the provision continued, as 
follows: 

“Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, as I stated 
awhile ago, for 2 or 3 years we have been 
appropriating $100,000 for this experimental 
service. The principal purpose of this is to 
experiment in Alaska and to use airplanes 
in Alaska if they find they are practicable, 
where the cost of carrying the mails by boat 
or by overland transportation is simply out 
of the question. You have got to substitute 
something for it, or you cannot afford to 
pay the cost of carrying the mails. 

“It seems to me, Mr. President, that this 
small sum of $100,000 should be appropri- 
ated, the purpose being to experiment, if 
further experimentation is necessary, and 
determine whether or not the mails, in cer- 
tain sections and over certain routes where 
it is impracticable, where the cost is out- 
rageous, to transport them by the usual 
methods, cannot be carried by airplane at a 
much less cost. That is the sole purpose of 
the provision. I do not think it ought to be 
stricken out. 

* + * - * 


“Mr. Kinc. I understood the Senator to 
state a few moments ago, and before the 
suggestion was made by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapsworTH], that some ap- 
propriation had been made for airplane mail 
service between here and New York City. I 
want to ask the Senator whether any part of 
the appropriation carried in this bill is for 
that service? 

“Mr, BANKHEAD. No. The only thing in 
this bill which pertains to airplane service 
between here and New York is the provision 
that the Postmaster General may charge 
24 cents a letter. That is all that relates to 
the airplane service between here and New 
York. They are getting ready now to pro- 
ceed with that service. I do not know where 
they have gotten their airplanes, or anything 
about it, but they seem to have gotten them. 

“Mr. Kino. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator where the Post Office De- 
partment has obtained the money with which 
to construct airplanes to operate between 
here and New York City? 


* * * * * 


“Mr. HaRDWICK. We passed legislation au- 
thorizing them to get condemned airplanes 
from the War and Navy Departments, where 
they were no longer used for military pur- 
poses, and could be furnished by those de- 
partments to the Post Office Department. 
They were not practicable for the uses of 
the other departments. I think that is what 
they are operating with now. 








“ur. Krnc. Then, if the statement of the 
ator from New York is accurate—and I 
ha no doubt but what it is—that the 
Curtiss factory is now making new machines 
for the carrying of mails, as I understood him, 
between here and New York, the Depart- 
ment is exceeding its authority. 

“Mr. Harpwick. I do not think that is the 
soct. Is the Senator certain of that? 
Mr. WapswortH. I have seen the planes 
n the course of manufacture myself. 

“Mr. Harpwick. For the Post Office Depart- 
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Mr. WapswortH. For the Post Office De- 
ment. 
“Mr. Harpwick. Then it must be intended 
t they are to be paid for out of this $100,- 
000 appropriation. 
Mr. WapsworTH. If that is the case, under 
authority did the Postmaster General 
the contract? 
Mr. Harpwick. I could not tell the Senator 
t that. I do not know. 

‘Mr. McKEtiar. I will say to the Senator 
that, as I understand, there was a like provi- 

in the bill of last year. 

Mr. Harpwick. If the Senator pleases, the 

me provision has been carried in the bill 
r 2 or 3 years, and there has been a current 
nnual appropriation of $100,000 for experi- 
ental purpases. 

Mr. WapswortH. When the Senator used 
he expression ‘this appropriation,’ I thought 
he meant the one made in this bill. 

Mr. Harpwick. No; I mean this same 
$100,000 appropriation which was in last 
year’s bill. I can refer the Senator to the bill 
of last year in exactly the same language, 
ind exactly the same amount was carried. 
So that if the Postmaster General has ob- 
tained airplanes from the Curtiss Co. he has 
done it out of a similar appropriation for 
last year, as he might do, of course, to the 
extent of $100,000 out of the appropriation 
carried by this bill, if this bill should pass. 
“I do not want to keep the floor very long, 
ause it looks to me like this is a meri- 
torious proposition. The progress of science 
is so great in some of these fields that the 
post-office officials feel that they ought to 
adapt themselves to its progress. There are 
portions of Alaska, as the chairman of the 
committee pointed out, where they carry 
mail by sledge or by dogs at very great ex- 
pense and by boats at very great expense. 
We adopted an amendment here just now 
that was necessitated largely by the situa- 

’n in Alaska, where there is practically no 
competition among some of these boats that 
89 away up in the recesses of the country, 
nd where they are charging eight and nine 
times as much as they charge for the high- 
est-class express, because there is no compe- 
tition, and they can force the Government 
to pay what they charge. We are trying to 
remedy that; but it does seem to me that in 
this enlightened age, when certainly under 
some circumstances airplanes can be used 
to carry mail or anything else to a certain 
‘mount of weight, it is wise to let the Post- 
master General continue these experiments 


bh 


and use, in a small way, money for this pur- 
Fose 
* . o * 
“Mr. Jones of Washington. I understand 
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hat th's appropriation has been carried in 
the bill for 2 or 3 years? 

“Mr. HarDwick. Two or three years; yes. 

“Mr. Jones of Washington. What has been 
done in the way of experiment? How many 
machines has the Post Office Department? 
“Mr. Harpwick. I am informed that the 
ct is that only recently has the Post Office 
Department undertaken to have airplanes 
constructed under this appropriation; and 
possibly the Senator from New York refers 
to the first instance, as far as I know. 

“Mr. Jonrs of Washington. Have they used 
any discarded machines anywhere? 
“Mr. Harpwick. Oh, yes. 
“Mr. Jones of Washington. Where? 
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“Mr. Harpwick. I am sure they have used 
them in Alaska. 

“Mr. Jones of Washington. I should like 
to know where in Alaska. I should like to 
know what the route is up there and what 
sort of landing places they have, and what 
they do when they land out in the forest 
somewhere. 

“Mr. Harpwick. I imagine that an air- 
plane could land in Alaska about as well as 
it could in Washington. 

“Mr. Jones, of Washington. There are some 
landing places arranged for around here. 

“Mr. HarpwIck. They do not have to have 
artificial landing places for all of these air- 
planes. 

“Mr. Jonrs, of Washington. They cannot 
land very safely anywhere; and, furthermore, 
they could not Jand around here anywhere 
without being pretty close to transportation 
facilities, while in Alaska they might land a 
long way from gasoline tanks or means of 
getting out, and the poor fellow who was 
operating the airplane might starve to death. 

“Mr. HARDWICK. I will say to the Senator 
very frankly that I do not know and cannot 
give him the information about exactly 
where they have conducted these experi- 
ments. I know that the Post Office Depart- 
ment thinks that Alaska is probably the 
most useful field for experimentation of this 
sort. 

“Mr, JoNEs, of Washington. They may be 
right in that, but it is the last place that I 
would pick out to experiment with air- 
planes. 

“Mr. Harpwick. The Senator may differ 
with the Department about that; but as far 
as [ am concerned I can see no doubt, about 
the advisability of letting the Department 
use a very small part of the postal funds for 
purposes of experimentation of this kind. 

“Mr. Jones of Washington. I do not know 
that I am questioning that, but I do think 
that the experiment ought to be carried on 
in a little bit safer field than they would 
have to operate in up in Alaska. Finding 
that this appropriation has been carried in 
the bill for 2 or 3 years, I was interested in 
knowing what they have actually done, be- 
cause I have heard nothing about their hav- 
ing airplanes or using them anywhere. 

“Mr. Harpwick. I think the truth is that 
they have done very little in this country. 
They have done some experimenting; but, as 
I understand, up to date it has been largely 
with the machines that were left to them by 
other departments, the War and Navy De- 
partments, that were not serviceable or use- 
ful to those departments—not fighting ma- 
chines, not adapted for fighting. There is 
quite a difference between a fighting ma- 
chine and a commercial machine, as we have 
found out lately. 

“Mr. Jonss of Washington. Yes; I have un- 
derstood so; but it does seem to me that if 
they have had this money for 2 or 3 years 
we ought to know something about the kind 
of experiments they have carried on, and 
where they have carried them on, and what 
has become of the money that we have ap- 
propriated—what use has been made of it. 
I can see great possibilities in this service. 

“Mr. Harpwick. I think the Senator is 
right. As a matter of fact, while the appro- 
priation has been carried several years just 
in this amount, of course it came out of the 
postal funds, and the Postmaster General 
has used very little of it. He has made some 
few experiments. 

“Mr. Jones of Washington. It did strike me 
very forcibly when the suggestion was made 
that we were using these airplanes up in 
Alaska. I know that the transportation fa- 
cilities there are very inadequate and I know 
they are very expensive, but it is pretty hard 
for me to conceive of having airplanes take 
the place of boats and other facilities up in 
that country. 

“Mr. Harpwick. I must confess that I do 
not know about that. I do not know much 
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about this airplane business except what I 
read in the newspapers, but the department 
thinks there is some future for it. 

“Mr. Jones of Washington. I also question 
the advisability of the Post Office Department 
experimenting with discarded machines. It 
seems to me they ought to have just about 
as good and safe machines as possible, and 
that is especially true if they are going sail- 
ing over the mountains and forest and wa- 
ters of Alaska. 

“Mr. Harpwick. They are perfectly safe, 
but for one or another technical reason, 
which I cannot undertake to give to the 
Senator, they are not considered adapted for 
fighting purposes. 

“Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, President, I want to 
call the attention of the Senator from Wash- 
ington to the fact that a schedule of air- 
plane mail service has been arranged between 
Washington and New York, and it is to begin 
on the 15th of this month. They are to 
make stops at Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
and I believe only at those places, between 
here and New York. The amount of this 
appropriation that the Senator speaks of 
that has been expended I should say has 
gone into that arrangement or to prepare 
for this service; and in this bill we have au- 
thorized them to charge 24 cents a letter 
between here and New York. Of course, a 
man can take his choice. He can send his 
mail either by airplane or in the regular way 

“Mr. Jones of Washington. I want to say 
to the Senator that I can very easily see how 
a route of this kind could be established 
between here and the city of New York and be 
a very safe one, too. I should like to go on 
it myself with a good man. 

“Mr. BANKHEAD. We will arrange for 
Senator to make the trip 

“Mr. Jonges of Washington. I should enjoy 
it very much; but a route between here and 
New York is quite different from a route be- 
tween some points in Alaska. 

“Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 
amendment will not be adopted. 

“I just want to call the attention of the 

distinguished Senator from Utah, Mr. King, 
who is the author of the amendment to 
strike out the airplane provision, to the fact 
that objections of this kind have uniformly 
been made, and frequently by our ablest and 
most distinguished men, to new discoveries 
and inventions of this kind and to progres- 
sive measures generally. think it was no 
less a person than Mr. Webster, who, on the 
floor of this Senate, about 1830, said that 
he would vote against any appropriation to 
be used for any purpose for the improve- 
ment of anything beyond the Mississippi 
River on the ground that the great West 
Was a desert waste and never could be used 
by this country. Now, we read the 
ments of the men who opposed those things 
in those days and we wonder how it was that 
with their great reputations they were men 
who did not have more perspective or insight 
into the future, to say the least; and in the 
years to come I have no doubt that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah will be re- 
ferred to by others, just as I am referring 
to Mr. Webster now, in the very same way 
I can say to the Senator that I believe that 
he is just standing across the path of 
progress 

“Why, as young a man as I am, I remember 
distinctly when it was considered that the 
telephone was a toy and that it had no real 
use or advantage, and later on the auto- 
mobile was considered a toy that would 
never be of any practical benefit, and yet 
the world could hardly get along today with- 
out telephones and automobiles. The tele- 
graph, the ocean cable, the electric light, the 
electric motor, the moving picture, and num- 





the 


I hope this 


state- 


berless other improvements had the same 
history. and so it is with airships. I have 
no doubt that the time will come when we 


will use them for a hundred different pur- 
poses and that the world will feel that it 
could hardly get along without them. 
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“I hope the Senator will not interpose an 
objection to this very worthy measure, as it 
seems’ to me. It may be that the money 
may not bring full results the first year or 
the second year or even the third year, but 
the time will come when results will be 
shown by reason of these experiments. 
Why, the time will come when we will use 
airplanes just as frequently as we now use 
automobiles, in my judgment, and there 
may be inventions in the future that will 
far surpass them. We cannot afford to take 
chances on it if we want to help develop 
things of this kind and make them the best 
for our country; and I hope the Senator will 
withdraw his amendment. 

“Mr. K1nG. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Tennessee is assuming the role of a prophet 
today. It was stated by the great prophet 
‘of old, that ‘without vision the people perish.’ 
Prophesy did not cease when Malachi, the 
last of the prophets of the Old Testament, 
gave his words to an unwilling world 

“Mr. McKettar. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator does not refer to me as a con- 
temporary of the prophet Malachi. |Laugh- 
ter. | 

“Mr. Krinc. No, Mr. President; the amiable 
and able Senator has the flower of youth 
upon his brow; I was assigning to him a 
distinguished position in associating his 
name with the prophets of old. We all know 
the great service rendered by those who have 
spoken with the voice of prophetic inspira- 
tion. Prophets have been those who saw 
into the future, pointed the-path of duty, 
and indicated impending dangers. All great 
leaders have been prophets. Humanity has 
advanced in proportion to the broad vision 
and prophetic power of men upon whom the 
mantle of Providence rested. Great politi- 


cal leaders have looked with prophetic vision 
into the future. and the great statesman is 
the one who glimpses the mighty events 
which the future holds within her grasp. 
Poets, too, have been prophets, and they, 


like Tennyson— 


“‘Dipped into the future far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the visions of the world and all the 
wonders that would be, 
the heavens filled with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight dropping 

down their golden bales.’ 

“So the great poet of England, more than 
half: a century ago, foretold that above the 
clouds the commerce of the world, in part, 
would be carried upon ships not baptized in 
oceans deep. 

“I am gad to know that my distinguished 
friend lcoks beyond the present hour and 
seeks to read the future and to meet its 
mighty problems. here is necd of prcphets 
and of vision here in this Chamber, in the 
activities of the Government. We need 
prophets here to challenge attention to the 
staggering, expenditures which are being 
made and to the inevitable consequences that 
will flow therefrom. We need voices to cry 
out gainst improvident expenditures, against 
unwarranted appropriations that are often 
made. The task of the economist in legisla- 
tive bodics is always a difficult and an un- 
desirable one. It is so easy to pass laws ap- 
propriating money; there are always a multi- 
tude of people willing to receive in every 
quarter gifts and bounties and gratuities and 
appropriations. Even in times of peace the 
man who seeks to protect the public treas- 
ury becomes unpopular, and in times of war, 
where public attention is riveted upon great 
struggles upon land and s@, and all eyes are 
looking to great issues which perhaps in- 
volve the life of nations, and the cause of 
civilization itself, any plea for economy and 
providence in expenditures falls upon deaf 
ears. 


Saw 


“In this world wer figures have become 
meaningless. We cease to speak of thou- 
sands, or hundreds of thcusands,’even. The 


man upon the street as well as the one in 
public service speaks of hundreds of millions 
and billions. Soa hundred thousand dollars 
for an experiment for some fad or some 
utopian plan causes no comment; indeed, at- 
tracts no attention. And if objection is in- 
terposed to an appropriation for one hundred 
thousand dollars or a million dollars or a 
hundred million dollars it excites derision, 
and the objector is denominated a ‘mossback.’ 

“However, the criticism of my distinguished 
friend loses something of its sting because 
he tempers it with the asseveration that I re- 
mind him of Daniel Webster. Soin the years 


that are to come it is possible I may live in 


history, because in this august body my 
name has been coupled with the great and 
immortal statesman, Daniel Webster, and 
that standing with Webster I opposed things 
essential to progress and conducive to the 
cause of civilization. 

“Mr. McKruuiar. Mr. President, may I in- 
terrupt the Senator? 

“Mr. Krnc. I yield to my friend from Ten- 
nessee. 

“Mr. McKELrar. There are many points of 
similarity between the distinguished Senator 
from Utah and Daniel Webster; but I really 
think that on the occasion referred to, when 
he voted against the appropriation for Gov- 
ernment improvements beyond the Missis- 
sippi River, that was one of Mr. Webster's sig- 
nal failures to diagnose the future. 

“But that was not what I rose to say to the 
Senator. He speaks of this airplane mail 
service as being a fad. I happened to be ac- 
quainted with a lawsuit some time ago in my 
home town of Memphis, Tenn., involving a 
question with a telephone company, and 
that company dated back for its charter to a 
resolution on the minutes of the council 
meeting which referred to the telephone as 
‘Garnes’ toy.’ A far-visioned and progres- 
sive man by the name of Carnes had adopted 
this toy—this fad, if the Senator pleases to 
call it that—and received a contract from the 
city to operate it, and even the city fathers 
Maughed at his fad; but Mr. Carnes was right, 
and the Senator sees and the whole world 
sees what we have in the telephone; and I say 
to the Senator that it does not take a prophet 
to see that something of real worth and of 
real merit is coming from airplane service in 
the future, just as it has already come from 
the telephone service.” 

Senator King continued on at length in 
the same vein, and explained the statement 
of Daniel Webster about the West, and con- 
cluded with the following: 

“Now it is proposed, when we cannot build 
planes enough for military purposes and 
when their uce is so essential to our coun- 
try’s safety, to engage in the foolish experi- 
ment of carrying mails from Washington to 
New York City with airplanes and to go into 
the frozen fields of Alaska and fly from ice- 
bergs to ice peaks. Mr. President, we have 
one of the best transportation :ystems in the 
wolld. We can carry mail from here to New 
York in 4 to 6 hours. What is the necessity 
for this scheme? Whois demanding it? Why 
dissipate our energies, squander our money 
in this experiment at this time, when all 
our resources cuzht to be devoted to the 
prosecution of the war? 

“I have no doubt that in years to come, 
and perhaps in the near future, we will be 
using airships for many purposes, perhaps 
carrying the mails; but certainly no reason 
appears now to justify the expenditure of 
one dollar for the purposes suggested by the 
gentlemen who are sponsors for this propo- 
sition. 

“Mr. Jones of Washington. Mr. President, 
I think that this provision is not designed to 
be used by the Post Office Department in 
trying to develop airplanes. 

“Mr. BANKHEsD. Mr. President, all I know 
about the provision is what the Postmaster 
General said. This appropriation, as I said 
before, has been carried for 3 years. It isa 
House provision. It wes not put in by the 
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Senate committee; it came from the House 
It reads— 

“*That out of this appropriation the 
Postmaster General is authorized to expend 
not exceeding $100,000 for the purchase, op- 
eration, and maintenance of airplanes for 
an experimental airplane mail service be. 
tween such points as he may determine.’ 

~ . * . = 


“Mr. Harpwick. If the Senator will pardon 
me, in other words, to see how the airplane 
can be adapted to the mail service. f.et me 
say, while I am on my feet, that section 8 
of the bill, on page 30, shows exactly what 
the object is. It provides— 

“*That the Secretary of War may, in his 
discretion, deliver and turn over to the Post. 
master General from time to time, and with- 
out charge therefor, for use in the postal 
service, such airplanes and automobiles or 
parts thereof as may prove to be, or as shall 
become, unsuitable for the purposes of the 
War Department.’ 

“Then the section goes on to provide that 
the expenses shall be paid out of the very ap- 
propriation we have now under discussion ” 

Senetor Jones and Senator Hardwick there- 
upon discussed the development of airplanes 
and Senator Jones concluded as follows: 

“The Senator will find that there will be 
difficulty in going over Alaska in airplanes 
The situation now presented to us is get 
quick communication with the city of New 
York. You can send there by telegraph a 
letter that will carry 50 words for 40 or 50 
cents, or you can talk over the telephone 
for about the same price. So I cannot see 
how it would be used very much. I do not 
see any special benefit to come from it. 

“As the Senator from Utah said, if we 
reject it it will be a saving of that much 
money, and every little we can save now 
may mean quite a great deal. When the 
war is over, with a surplus of airplane 
ability not oniy in the men to handle them 
but in the machines themselves, some service 
of this kind might be developed, but I doubt 
the wisdom of it at the present time. I 
can see what can be done by it, and if we 
are going to take the position that this is 
the time to try it, that this is the time to 
determine whether it is feasible and prac- 
ticable and economical or not, all right; but 
I doubt the wisdom of such a course. 

“Mr. GaLLINGER. Mr. President, a few days 
ag: I took occasion to somewhat criticize 
the proposition. I am not a reactionary so 
far as the work of the Government is con- 
cerned; I want to see it go on in the most 
efficient manner possible; but I do not feel 
today, as I suggested I did not feel 2 or 
3,Gays ago, that we are going to establish 
very much of a mail route between here 
and New York and charge 24 cents postage 
on every letter that goes. I said then it 
might be a 2-days’ wonder and would at- 
tract some attention, but that as a matter of 
practical utility it would inevitably fail. 
I hold to that view now, and I hcpe the 
appropriation wil! not be made. 

“The Senator from Washington called at- 
tention to the fighting airplane, the Italian 
airplane, that we have all seen in the air 
and its great strength and said that they 
have planes. of greater horsepower. That is 
true, but they are a very expensive machine, 
and so far as carrying mail is concerned it 
would cost a great deal of money. It costs 
a good deal to keep them in operation. For 
the life of me I am unable to see why at 
this time, when we ought to be conserving 
cur finances as well as our other activities, 
we should go into this experiment and spend 
any money upcen it 

“The time may come, as the Senator sug- 
gests, after the war is over, when we have 
our young men trained for aerial service, 
when we will have more junk than we will 
iknow what to do with. both in airplanes 
and in ships and everything else, when we 
might take some of those service planes and 











convert them into a postal route, perhaps at 
a longer distance than from here to New 
York. possibly going to Boston, and they 
might be of mere or less service in the West; 
but why do we want to make any appropria- 
tion now for a matter of this kind? I know 
we are voting money by the billions, and 
nobody seems to think much about it. It 
startles me, because I can see there is going 
to be a day of reckoning; there is going 
to be a day of liquidation, as far as our 
finances are concerned. The taxpayers have 
cot to meet these obligations sooner or later, 
and I think we can get along without this 
appropriation. I think it is a purely chi- 
merical matter 

‘Mr. McKetxar. Will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

“Mr. McKetiar. The Senator is aware of 
the fact that this appropriation began 2 or 
3 years ago, and it is just a continuation of 
the policy that was begun before the war. 
The question here is, now that we have be- 
cun it and it has been of service, would it not 
be very much more hurtful and very much 
more costly if we discontinued it during the 
war? 

“Mr. GALLINGER. Since it has been tried for 
2 or 3 years, I ask the Senator what the result 
has been. 

“Mr. McKetxar. They are still experiment- 
ing with it, aS provided in this bill.” 

Further similar statements’ were made by 
Senators Gallinger, Smoot, Weeks, and Varda- 
man—the latter two requesting more infor- 
mation on what had been done with the 
previous appropriation, although generally 
favoring the experimentation—and then it 
was announced: 

“Mr. Harpwick. [f the Senator will par- 
don me, the Post Office Department will send 
us at once a detailed statement of exactly 
what has been done and what is contem- 
plated under this appropriation, which will 
be presented to the Senate before a vote is 
taken.” 

Accordingly, the item was passed over until 
May 13, 1918, when the following letter from 
the Postmaster Genera] was read on the floor 
of the Senate: 

Post OFFricE DEP!RTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1918. 
Hon. JoHN BANKHEAD, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator BANKHEAD: The item in 
the post office appropriation bill authorizing 
the expenditure out of the appropriation for 
“inland transportation by steamboats or 
other power boats or by airplanes” of the 
sum of $100,000 for the purchase, operation, 
and maintenance of airplanes for an experi- 
mental airplane mail service seeks to repeat 
the authorization carried in the appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918. Practically all of this appropriation 
has been expended, a part in the purchase of 
airplanes, spare parts, and hangars, and 
putting in condition landing fields for the 
aerial mail service. 

In 1916 the Post Office Department was in- 
formed that an airplane passenger and ex- 
press service would be established in Alaska, 
and inquiry was made whether arrange- 
ments could be perfected for carrying the 
mail by airplame in that territory. Ac- 
cordingly, bids were invited for aerial mail 
transportation in Alaska, but no results were 
obtained. The parties who had expected to 
introduce this service in Alaska assigned for 
the reason that the airplanes at that time 
were not sufficiently high powered, nor re- 
lizble enough to cope with the weather con- 
ditions in that Territory. 

The appropriation of $100,000 available 
during the current fiscal year enabled the 
Post Office Department to enter upon the 
work of inaugurating its present aerial mail 
program. This is the first money expended 
by the Post Office Department for airplane 
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service, it being the first appropriated by 
Congress. Heretofore Congress had not ap- 
propriated money, but had permitted airplane 
service by contract under the appropriation 
for inland transportation by steamboats or 
other power boats or airplanes. The experi- 
ments in carrying mail by airplane in the 
past have been purely voluntary’ by fliers 
and have not cost the Government any 
money. The results, however, are not satis- 
factory, as they give no indication of the 
ability to maintain a daily service. 

Construction of airplanes, and especially of 
airplane motors, has reached such develop- 
ment as to make it reasonably certain that a 
daily dependable aerial mail service can be 
maintained. The Department is advised that 
Italy has already established such a service, 
which is so successful that it is being rapidly 
extended in that country. In developing its 
aerial mail program, the Post Office Depart- 
ment conferred with the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, with the Air- 
craft Board, and with the War Department. 
All of these Government agencies approved 
the proposal of the Post Office Department 
to enter upon the operation of its aerial mail 
service at this time, and the release to manu- 
facturers of the necessary equipment for the 
service was given, as the problems which the 
operation of a daily aerial mail service will 
help to solve, and the cross-country training 
it will give to aviators is regarded as being 
distinctly helpful to the Government air- 
service program. 

On March 21, 1918, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics addressed the 
following letter to the Secretary of War on 
the subject of the aerial mail service: 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, 
“Washington, D. C., March 21, 1918. 
“The Honorable the SEcrETARY OF War, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Stmr: I have the honor to transmit 
herewith copy of a resolution adopted by the 
executive committee of the National Advi- 
sory Committee for Aeronautics on March 
15, 1918, recommending cooperation between 
the Aviation Service of the Signal Corps and 
the Post Office Department in the experi- 
mental development of an aerial mail serv- 
ice between Washington, Philadelphia, and 
New York. Congress authorized and made 
an appropriation of $100,000 for the purpose. 

“Under existing conditions practically all 
aircraft-manufacturing facilities are being 
utilized by the War and Navy Departments, 
and all capable aviators are in the service 
of these Departments. In view of the fur- 
ther fact that it is exceedingly desirable 
that Army aviators be regularly and system- 
atically trained in long-distance flying, it 
would appear to be to the advantage of the 
Government and of the War Department 
that military airplanes and aviators be used 
to render practical and effective service to 
the Nation in the manner proposed. It was 
with this in view, and after careful consid- 
eration, that the committee passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“‘Resolved, That the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics recommends to 
the Secretary of War that, if practicable, 
active cooperation be established between 
the Aviation Service of the Signal Corps and 
the Post Office Department in connection 
with the proposed experimental aerial mail 
service between Washington, Philadelphia, 
and New York.’ 

“Respectfully, 
“CHARLES D. WALCOTT, 
“Chairman, Executive Committee.” 


So well did the post-office project appear 
to lend itself to war-training plans that the 
Signal Corps offered to weave the Aerial 
Postal Service into its training work and 
furnish the planes, mechanics, and fiyers for 
the route between Washington and New 
York. In a memorandum dated March 1, 
from the Chief Signal Officer to ail divisions 
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of the Signal Corps, it is announced: “The 
Signal Corps is interestec in this project 
(operating aerial mail service), because of 
the experience it will give pilots in cross- 
country flying and will give an opportunity 
to make endurance tests in actual service.” 

The service between New York and Boston 
will be operated with airplanes purchased and 
maintained by the Post Office Department for 
that purpose out of the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year. Six machines and 
duplicate parts were purchased as the result 
of advertisements inviting competitive bids. 
Those purchases, together with the acquire- 
ment of hangars and the preparation of land- 
ing fields, and other equipment in connec- 
tion with the aerial mail service and its op- 
eration until June 30, 1918, will consume ap- 
proximately the entire appropriation 

A great advancement in the mails will re- 
sult from the route between New York and 
Washington. Besides accomplishing the de- 
livery of letters on every carrier delivery in 
New York City and by immediate delivery 
service in Washington on the same afternoon 
that the letter is mailed from either terminus 
or from Philadelphia, connections are made 
at New York for the larger cities in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and New Jersey; at Wash- 
ington for Pittsburgh, Cincinna‘*i, St. Louis, 
and intermediate points; and Charlotte, N.C., 
Atlanta, and Birmingham, and intermediate 
points. Important connections are also 
made at Philadelphia. In order to have 
made these connections by railroad it would 
have been necessary to have had a letter in 
the post office in time to leave on the 8 
o'clock morning trains. 

The airplanes to operate the Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York route, I am ad- 
vised, have been set up by the Signal Corps 
at Mineola, N. Y., and that branch of the 
War Department will be ready to operate this 
route on May 15. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


A telegram was also read from the Aero 
Club of America requesting an increase of 
the appropriation to $500,000, and the item 
was discussed further by Senators Smoot, 
Gallinger, Thomas, King, and Hardwick, after 
which the item went over till the next day 
for final vote 

May 14, 1918, on the motion to strike out 
the provision President pro tempore Sauls- 
bury first ruled the motion to strike out lost 
by a division of 12 ayes and 13 noes. Senator 
Gallinger took an appeal from the ruling 
based on a calling of the yeas and nays, and 
the decision of the Chair was overruled by 25 
yeas and 29 nays. Thereafter on a roll-call 
vote, the amendment of Senator King to 
strike the provision was rejected by 24 yeas 
and 32 nays. (May 15, 1918, the firs. daily 
mail service by airplane was inaugurated be- 
tween New York and Washington.) 

The Post Office appropriation bill approved 
February 28, 1919, incorporated the airplane 
mail service in a different item— 


“For inland transportation by railroad 
routes and airplanes,” with the following 
proviso: 


“That out of this appropriation the Post- 
master General is authorized to expend not 
exceeding $850,500 for the purchase of air- 
planes and the operation and maintenance of 
airplane mail service between such points, 
including service to and between points in 
Alaska, as he may determine” 

Extensive provision was also made for the 
purchase of equipment and supplies for the 
service from the War and Navy Departments; 
and also that separate accounts be kept of 
the amount expended for airplane mail 
service. 

January 31, 1919, and February 1, 1919, 
during the debate in the Senate on an 
amendment by Senator New to reduce the 
amount to $300,000, which was defeated on 
a division, many pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp were filled and a detailed memoran- 
dum was read on the service from Otto 
Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. During this debate Senator McKELLAR 
participated as follows: 

“Mr. Kinc. Were we not assured * * * 
by someone who assumed to speak for the 
Post Office Department, that there would 
be a revenue in the airplane mail service? 
As I recall the debate when the last appro- 
priation bill was before the Senate, some 
statement was made which indicated that 
it would be profitable, that the people would 
avail themselves to a very large extent of 
the airplane service in the transmission of 
mail. 

eo * ca * * 


“Mr. McKEtuar. I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Praeger, who has this matter 
in charge. It is found on page 88 of the 
Senate committee hearings: 

“‘Senator Harpwick. As I understand it, 
we only have one route actually established 
and in operation, and that is between Wash- 
ington and New York. 

“ ‘Mr. PRAEGER. Yes, sir; only one route, and 
it carried seven thousand four hundred and 
odd pounds of airplane mail at the airplane 
rate of postage; and the receipts from that 
were $60,053.28. 

“ ‘Senator Harpwick. You get that much in 
actual money from the mail you carried? 

““*Mr. PRAEGER. Yes, sir. 

“ ‘Senator Harpwick. And how much did it 
cost you to carry it? 

“*Mr. Pragcer. The cost of operation was 
$75,165.94, which includes a bookkeeping 
charge of 6 percent interest on the invest- 
ment, and 3314-percent depreciation.’ 

“I call the Senate’s attention to the fact 
that this route, which is confessedly an in- 
adequate route insofar as the cost and the 
efficiency of it are concerned, lacked less 


than $15,000 of paying for itself last year. 


I think under the circumstances it 
splendid showing. 

“The Second Assistant Postmaster General 
goes on further to say in his examination 
‘that if he were permitted to extend the route 
from Boston to New York and to Washington 
and Norfolk, he believes that it could be 
made fully self-sustaining another year. 

“It seems to me, in the light of those fig- 
ures, we should give him this extra amount 
for the purpose of extending the route. It 
appears to me that it is a splendid showing. 
No one expected it to pay, and the fact that 
there was a loss of less than $15,000 in 1 year 
shows the wisdom of Congress in undertak- 
ing it The time will come when probably 
most of our mail will be carried by airplanes. 
I hope to see the day when we shall have 
airplane service ali over this continent. 

“I hope the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana will be voted down. It ought 
to be voted down. It is an amendment 
against prcgress. We discussed this question 
here a year ago. It was discussed fully by 
the distinguished Senator from Utah |[Mr. 
King] and others who were not in favor of 
the appropriation at that time. The wisdom 
of Congress in making the appropriation has, 
in my judgment, been fully established by 
the experiments that we have already made 
and the very small loss involved. We should 
always go forward in this work and not back- 
ward. 

“I trust the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana will not be agreed to.” 

Other questions were answered by Senator 
MCKELLAR as to the purchasing of airplanes 
and the extension of the routes proposed. It 
developed during the debate that the Depart- 
ment had requested appropriation to extend 
on two routes; one from New York to Omaha, 
1,225 miles, and the other from Boston to 
Atlanta, 1,100 miles; and the Department did 
not recommend an ocean-to-ocean service ag 
this time. Then, just before the vote by 
which the amendment lost on a division, 
Senator McKELLar stated, as follows: 


is a 


“Mr. McKewtxiar. Mr. President, I want to 
indorse all that the junior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Townsend) has so well said. 
It is a plain common-sense proposition. Last 
year when this item of appropriation was un- 
der consideration it will be recalled that the 
distinguished Senator from Utah (Mr. King) 
took then the same position about the ap- 
propriation that he takes now. Since that 
time, it seems to me, the experiment we have 
already had is sufficient to show the error 
of the position of the Senator from Utah. 
It is no longer an experimentation. A line 
then was estabiished from Washington to 
New York, not so much because the business 
between Washington and New York was great 
enough to make it a paying proposition— 
that could not have been, because Washing- 
ton is not a commercial city—but the idea 
was to give greater publicity to it, so that 
legislators could see what was being done 
with it. 

“The Post Office Department took that ap- 
propriation. I think the service has only 
been in operation about 6 months; and they 
come back with figures showing that in that 
time the expenses of the plan or operating 
arrangements of the line have been $75,000 
and that the receipts from stamps on the 
mail carried amount to $60,000. So that there 
has been an actual loss of about $15,000. I 
say that means not an experiment; or if an 
experiment, a successful experiment; and 
that there is no longer any doubt but that 
rapid airplane service will be the thing of 
the future. It will in a measure take the 
place of the telegraph and telephone doing 
the same thing. I believe if a line was estab- 
lished between New York and Chicago it 
would pay and pay well. When a line is ex- 
tended to Boston, or a great commercial city 
of that kind, it is going to pay, and I make 
the prediction right now that in 1 year when 
we discuss this again and when my good 
friend from Utah makes a speech against 
it again he will find that it had been a good 
business proposition. 

“Who in this country wants to stop the 
use of airplanes in mail service? Is there 
a Senator here who will want to stop it? 
Practically no one in this country would want 
to stop it. It is a progressive thing; we know 
it is coming in the future; we know it is 
going to be utilized more and more all the 
time. We are proud of the line that goes 
from here to New York. We are proud of its 
success. It has done splendidly. It shows 
that it is no longer an experiment, and we 
ought not to stop it, but we ought to in- 
crease it sufficiently to make it pay. It is 
purely a business proposition. All we have 
to do is to add to the line other commercial 
cities. and the result will be that it will 
be a paying proposition and bring the Gov- 
ernment in just as much as the Government 
has to pay out. 

“There is another thing connected with 
this matter. The Government has a large 
number of airplanes on hand. If they are 
not used for some purpose they will decay 
and be lost entirely. They are already built. 
They can not all be used in the Navy or in 
the Army. What are you going to do with 
them? Are you just going to let them lie 
up and decay without doing any good to 
anyone? 

“The amendment provides that the ap- 
propriation here shall be used in buying 
those machines and using them on these 
mail routes. Is not that the sensible thing 
to do? Is it not the business thing to do? 
Why should there be a doubt in the mind of 
anyone about it? The money will be turned 
over to the Department that now owns them. 
In other words, the Government will be deal- 
ing with itself in buying these planes. 

“Another statement is made to the effect 
that we have invested a good deal of money 
in these machines already. So we have; and 
I was delighted to see the report of Mr, 
Praeger, which I read a few moments ago, in 
which he says that practically all the mae 
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chines that we started out with are still on 
hand and that only one of them will have to 
be renovated. I think it is just about to be 
renovated now. 

“I say the Post Office Department has made 
a splendid showing, and we ought to in. 
crease this service and defeat the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana, which 
would curtail it.” 

The post office appropriation bill for 1921, 
as approved April 24, 1920, contained the fol- 
lowing provisions for the airplane mail 
service: “Provided further, That the Post- 
master General may contract with any indi- 
vidual, firm, or corporation for an airplane 
mail service between such points as he may 
deem advisable and designate, in case such 
service is furnished at a cost not greater than 
the cost of the same service by rail, and shal] 
pay therefor out of the appropriation for 
inland transportation by railroad routes. 

“For the purchase of such airplanes as 
may be necessary to establish, operate, and 
maintain an airplane mail service between 
New York, N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif., 
via Chicago, Ill., and Omaha, Nebr.; for the 
operation and maintenance of such airplanes, 
including stations, equipment, tools and ma- 
chinery, and other necessary incidental ex- 
penses; and for such personnel as may be 
necessary therefor, $1,250,000.” 

January 6, 1920, Senator McCKELLAarR placed 
in the REcorp in the Senate a lengthy letter 
from Postmaster General A. S. Burleson ad- 
dressed to him, contained in five printed 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD (pp. 
1084-1089, vol. 59, pt. 2), giving detailed 
comparisons between airplune mail service 
and train mail service, which had then been 
in continuous operation since May 15, 1918, 
and had covered 473,210 miles with a per- 
formance of 91.49 percent. He refers to the 
difficulties of legislation for the service, as 
follows: 

“The development and extension of the air 
mail has been seriously hampered through 
failure of Congress to make substantial ap- 
propriations. This :ailure did not result 
from antagonism to an air-mail service, but 
was the result of a campaign conducted to 
force legislation for the creation of a de- 
partment of air.” 

He also lists dozens of communities who 
have made application to be included in the 
airplane mail routes. At that time the serv- 
ice was operating out of its own landing 
fields adjoining Washington, Philadelphia, 
Newark, N. J., Bellefonte, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Chicago. 

Under “History of the Air Mail” Postmas- 
ter General Burleson at that time stated: 

“The air-mail service was initiated by the 
Postmaster General, who directed the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General in 1917 to make 
a study of this subject with a view to estab- 
lishing such a service, provided assurance 
could be given that the service would be 
practical, continuous, and efficient. As early 
as 1913 the Postmaster General recommended 
that Congress make an appropriation for an 
air-mail service. The recommendation was 
frequently repeated, and in 1916 the Con- 
gress appropriated $100,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918. In the meantime a 
careful survey vf the subject was made not 
only by the postal authorities but, at ‘heir 
request, by practical businessmen identified 
with the development of aviation, and par- 
ticularly by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics, who detailed special- 
ists on this investigation. Assurance being 
given the Postmaster General that such a 
service could be permanently maintained 
with efficiency, he directed the establishment 
of the first regular air-mail route between 
New York and Washington, effective May 
15, 1918.” 

He also refers to the antagonistic senti- 
ment prevailing among Army men, even to 
trying to call off the inauguration on the 
ground the service could not be run in bad 
weather, and states: 








“The Army operated the air mail from May 
15 to August 10, a period of 2 months and 


This ‘etter was referred to by Senator Mc- 
KeELLar in order to answer questions during 
the debate on the floor of the Senate in 
March 1920 on the Post Office appropriation 
pill for fiscal year 1921. 

~ Senator Dial, of South Carolina, tried to 
mend the bill to provide for the airplane 
nail service between Boston and Atlanta, 
first asking for $800,000 and later red-icing it 
to $625,000, which was one of the alternative 
routes proposed by the. Department; and 
there were many other attempts to amend 
the bill to provide for service to other points. 
The purpose of the committee, however, was 
to then extend the service to San Francisco. 

‘here was extensive debate on the floor of 
the Senate, among which is Senator Mc- 
KELLAR's statement on March 29, 1920 (p. 
4958) : 

“Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am going 
to vote for tre amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina because I am so heartily 
in favor of the air-mail service that I am 
willing to extend it; but I hope nothing that 
will be said here today will in anywise 
jeopardize the amendment which has been 
offered by the committee.” 

Senator McKELiar thereupon quoted the 
committee amendment in full. 

“I take a great deal of pride in that amend- 
ment. Three years ago, in 1917, I fought 
here to obtain an appropriation of $100,000 
o establish an experimental route between 
Washington and New York. After a very vig- 
orous fight that appropriation was made and 
the experiment undertaken, with the most 
splendid results. The next year a like sum 
was appropriated to continue that route, and 
last year that sum was increased to $850,000— 
in enormous increase—for the purpose of 
establishing a line between New York, Cleve- 
tand, Ohio, and Chicago. In every stage of 
its development the service has been a most 
marked success. At first a great deal more 
postage was charged for letters carried by air- 
plane than for letters sent in the ordinary 
way, but since that time they have made 
such a success of this service that the 
postage has been reducea to the ordinary 
2-cent letter rate, and, despite that reduc- 
tion of postage, the service is paying for 
itself every day. 

” * * + * 

“Mr. Norats. That is a most remarkable 
statement. Why would it not follow that we 
ought to cut out of this bill the entire appro- 
priation for the railway mail service, carry 
all the mail by airplane, and have all the 
mail between distant points transported in 
1 day without any additional cost? 

“Mr. McKettar. If the Senator will think 
about that for just a few moments, he will 
find that that would be wholly impractical at 
this time. This service has got to grow just 
like any other service. We had to establish 
railroads before we established the railroad 
mail 

“Mr. Norris. Yes; but we have got through 
with the railroads now. We have already 
demonstrated, judging from what the Sena- 
tor says, that we can carry the mail by air- 
plane and make money out of it. Now, we 
can not do that on the railroads. There is 
always a deficit, and it seems to me that is a 
solution of this proposition—just to have 
them carry it all by airplane. 

“Mr. McKE.iar. We hope that wherever 
first-class mail has to be transported for long 
distances that it can be done at a very early 
time. The growth of the airplane-mail 
system has been something remarkable. 
This bill, as it is reported, increases the ap- 
propriation to $1,415,000. and the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina, if 
adopted, would mean a further increase. 

“I am for this system of mail transporta- 
tion. I have long believed in it. I believe it 
is practicable. I do not think it is in the ex- 
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perimental stage any longer. What can be 
done has been already demonstrated, and I 
want to read very briefly from this report as 
to what has been done. It is a startling 
proposition as-to what has been accom- 
plished by the airplane service. I quote from 
a recent report of the Postmaster General: 

“In the first place * * * The air mail 
service of the United States is the only prac- 
tical commercial airplane service in the 
world. No service in foreign countries com- 
pares with it in magnitude, in continuous 
dependability, and in benefits to commerce. 

“Now listen to this: 

“Its record of performance during the fis- 
cal year of 1919 was 96.54 percent, and this 
record was obtained with more than 30 per- 
cent of the trips made in rain, fog, mists, or 
other conditions of poor visibility. The 
operation of the service by months for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, is given in 
the accompanying table.’ 

“When it was first started it was not be- 
lieved that it could be made continuous; 
some days the fliers did not want to fly, but 
the Post Office Department has managed that 
so that the fliers now fly every day. The air- 
plane carries the mail nearly as regularly as 
a train, practically, and there has been but 
one fatality during the last year, something 
very unusual and very remarkable. 

“Now, I want to call attention to another 
matter. I want to show what will be_the 
advantage of continuing this route to Cali- 
fornia. Of course, it ought to be continued 
to California. This is not a sectional ques- 
tion. It is just a question of which route 
you are going to take first. I imagine that 
the next route will be either the one along 
the Atlantic seaboard or down the Mississippi 
Valley. It must be extended. I very much 
desire a route down the Missisippi Valley, 
from Chicago, by way of Memphis, to New 
Orleans. The necessities of commerce and 
the desirability of having quick mail service 
are going to force an extension of this air- 
mail service. It is going to force it on the 
part of Congress whether we are in favor of 
it or not. It is going through. This is one 
of the things that have been demonstrated 
by the experience of the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” 

Senator McKELLAaR then described the New 
York-Cleveland route, which picked up 
5,000,000 letters a year from New York for 
delivery in Chicago, and thereby saved the 
space on railroads for carrying that mail. 
And in reply to a question by Senator Kirby 
as to why the rate was reduced to 2 cents 
Senator McCKELLar stated: 

“They did not want to make money out 
of it. It is not the purpose to make money 
out of any branch of the postal service. The 
object is to give the service and not to make 
money out of it; and the rate was reduced 
for that purpose, and for the further reason 
of experimentation, and because the air-~ 
planes did not get a sufficient load at the 
higher rate. When the lower rate was estab- 
lished so much mail was then carried by 
airplane that the Department was enabled 
to reduce the space and pay of the railroads 
carrying mail. It was to ascertain what 
could be accomplished. 

* * * + * 


“I will not read further from this report, 
but I merely desire to say that I am very anx- 
ious to have an airplane route established 
down the Mississippi Valley. I should like 
it, above: all things. Memphis, my home, 
would be on such a route. I know that it is 
just a question of time when it will be es- 
tablished. I have not the slightest doubt of 


.it. I should like to have it established this 


year, but I do not believe that we can do 
it all at once, and I am not going to offer 
an amendment for it at this time. I should 
like to do so. I am gratified that the com- 
mittee, or a majority of the committee, have 
done as much as they have at this time for 
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airplane service. They have increased the 
appropriation from $850,000 to $1,415,000, a 
very gratifying increase. It will be a valu- 
able thing for the people of this country. It 
will be a great thing for the people of the 
Pacific coast; and the only experiment about 
extending the line to the Pacific coast is the 
ability of these planes to cross the moun- 
tains—certain mountains in Nevada and 
other far Western States. Now, I have no 
doubt about their having no difficulty about 
this. It was supposed that we could not run 
these planes regularly to New York when they 
were first started. Why, they run daily with- 
out trouble and without difficu't*, so that it 
is no longer an experiment. When we estab- 
lish this route it is perfectly obvious that 
with this large saving in time, with this per- 
fection, almost, in the regularity of the de- 
livery of mail, the service must be extended 
to our whole country. 

“I am going to vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from South Carolina, because I 
have not any doubt about the desirability 
of the extension of this service. 

“Other members of the committee seem to 
have doubts about it. I have never had any 
doubt but that airplanes could be used for 
the purpose of expediting our mail system. 
It has been a great success. It is a great 
honor and a great credit to the inventive 
genius of our own country. It is a great 
credit to the Post Office Department. We 
ought to build it up; we ought to add to it; 
we ought to make it more effective, in my 
judgment. I am just as strong for it as I 
was 3 years ago, when some Senators on this 
floor tried so hard to defeat the first appro- 
priation for the service. 

“I feel that it is for the best interests 
of our country, and I hope the committee 
amendment will be agreed to. I hope the 
amendment of my good friend on the com- 
mittee, the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Dial], will be agreed to also. But I 
hope that .o man who believes in the exten- 
sion of this service, whether in one part of 
the country or another, will fail to vote 
for the amendment as it is, because if we 
cannot get what we want, let us get the 
best we can, and in that way build up our 
common country.” 

September 8, 1920, the first airplane mail 
service was established on a regularly sched- 
uled basis from New York to San Francisco; 
being an extension of the previously sched- 
uled service as far west as Omaha out of 
Chicago. 

Many interesting details of the inaugura- 
tion of the service to San Francisco are con- 
tained in a speech delivered by Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker, before the San 
Francisco Junior Chamber of Commerce on 
September 8, 1944—the 24th anniversary of 
the service. 

The Post Office appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1922, approved March 1, 1921, con- 
tained the same provision as the previous 
year on contracting for transportation of 
mail by airplane, and the operation and 
maintenance section was changed as follows: 

“For the operation and maintenance of 
the airplane mail service between New York 
N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif., via Chicago, 
Ill., and Omaha, Nebr., including necessary 
incidental expenses and employment of nec- 
esSary personnel, $1,250,000.” 

Points of order were made in the House 
against the provisions for the airplane mail 
service, but the items were restored by the 
Senate Committee, with no debate on the 
floor, and were agreed to in conference. 

COMPARATIVE FIGURES 

As of December 1, 1945, there were 72 do- 
mestic air-mail routes. 

In 9 years of Government operation (1918~ 
26) the cost of air mail was $17,411,534. 

In 1944, according to the cost ascertainmen 
report (which takes into account all direct 
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and apportioned expenditures), the profit on 
domestic air mail was $29,530,917, and on 
foreign air mail was $20,876,093 

Preliminary figures for 1945 show revenues 
on domestic air mail of $80,692,000 as against 
expenditures of $50,000,000, or a profit of $30,- 
692,000; and on foreign air mail, revenues of 
$109,924,000 as against expenditures of $39,- 
000,000, or a profit of $70,924,000. 

In 1918 9 tons of maii were carried between 
New York and Washington. In fiscal year 
1945 the total domestic air mail carried was 
61,698,222 ton-miles. 

E. W. Cooper. 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK C. WALKER, POSTMAS- 
TER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
THE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PALACE 
HotTeEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., FRIDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 8, 1944 


It has been said that the true history of 
America is the history of transportation— 
that the names of leaders of transport are as 
significant as those of Presidents of the 
United States. 

If that be true, this magical city, which 
symbolizes romance even to those Americans 
whose eyes have never looked upon it, has 
witnessed a great share of American history. 
It remembers that the conquistadores made 
their phenomenal progress, no! because the 
men whom they fought were less brave, but 
because the Spaniard rode and fought upon 
a horse. His adversary—looking with awe 
upon beasts of burden for the first time— 
thought that in the armored warrior mounted 
on his armored horse he confronted a single, 
terrible animal. San Francisco remembers 
the days of ox carts and covered wagons, and 
how your city at the Golden Gate experienced 
its rapid development because men willingly 
faced the discomfort and the tedium of the 
passage around Cape Horn rather than un- 
dergo the hardships and the terrors of the 
journey across the continent. Your fathers 


and grandfathers saw the coming of the trans- 


continental railroads. You yourselves have 
witnessed the beginning and swift develop- 
ment of our great airway system. 

The past and the future are in our minds 
today as we commemorate the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the completion of the trans- 
continental air mail route and the beginning 
of the twenty-fifth year of successful opera- 
tion. 

Air mail has an unusual importance to San 
Francisco. Your unique geographical loca- 
tion, with your far-distant Pacific coast cities 
tied to you by natural trade affinities—your 
status as the western terminus of the trans- 
continental route and the eastern terminus 
of the trans-Pacific route—all these combine 
to make air mail and San Francisco natural 
and intimate commercial allies. 

In the development that seems destined to 
come about in our own time in Asia—with 
the vast possibilities of an awakening 
China—who will place a limit upon the 
growth of commerce which San Francisco 
will know? And thus it is appropriate that 
San Franciscans—old enough to be con- 
cerned for the future and young enough to 
be the leading participants in the future— 
should have inspired this fine gathering. 

In 1910—7 years after Orville Wright made 
the first airplane flight in 19083—Representa- 
tive Sheppard, of Texas, sought considera- 
tion for a bill “for an investigation to deter- 
mine the practicability and cost of an air- 
plane or airship mail route.” 

How often must Morris Sheppard have 
thought of that legislation in the closing 
years of his life, when as chairman of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee it became 
his duty to sponor measures authorizing the 
use of airplanes by the Army in numbers 
undreamed of in 1910—or 1920—or even in 
1939. 

Early in 1912, as a result of successful ex- 
periments sponsored by the Post Office De- 
partment, the Postmaster General recom- 


mended that $50,000 be appropriated to start 
an experimental route. From year to year 
the Department requested appropriations, 
and in 1916 funds for airplane service were 
made available from the appropriation for 
“steamboat or other power boat service.” In 
that war year, as in this war year, there was 
difficulty in procuring planes, The Depart- 
ment advertised for an air mail route in 
Massachusetts and for several in Alaska, but 
no bids were received. Nevertheless, the De- 
partment continued negotiations with air- 
plane manufacturers, as the World War 
spurred interest in aviation. 

Finally, in 1917, by way of an amendment 
to a House Appropriations bill by the far- 
sighted Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, who 
was then a member and who is now chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, Congress appropriated $100,- 
000 for the establishment of the first experi- 
mental air mail route. The line was put in 
service on May 15, 1918, between New York 
and Washington, a distance of 218 miles. 
There was one round trip daily except Sun- 
day. The War Department conducted the 
flying and maintenance operations. The 
Post Office Department handled the mails. 
The cooperation of the War Department was 
continued until August 12, 1718, when the 
Post Office Department took over the entire 
operation of the route, furnishing its own 
equipment and personnel. 

Consider the situation which prevailed in 
those days. Here was an infant industry to 
which potential capital feared to entrust 
itself as did potential passengers. The Post 
Office Department, however, was an agency 
owned by all the people of America—the 
most widespread and all-pervasive agency in 
the land—an agency seeking the speediest 
form of transportation, and, fortunately, one 
which was ready, willing, and able to try 
the new device to see whether it could ful- 
fill the promise of conquering time and dis- 
tance. I think that what our fellow Ameri- 
cans accomplished in those early years de- 
serves our gratitude. These men were pio- 
neers who wrote a chapter in our history 
and in the history of human progress which 
commands our admiration. 

With the success of that first route con- 
necting the Nation’s Capital with its largest 
city, they dared to dream of an air line flung 
to the West—west to Cleveland—west to Chi- 
cago—and some day, they hoped even as 
far west as San Francisco. They dreamed of 
a new mode of transportation for an enter- 
prise of infinitely great importance to the 
American people—the carriage of the mails. 

Again and again Senator KENNETH MCKEL- 
LAR was a champion of the air mail service. 
He fought for the appropriation to continue 
the first experimental route—he fought for 
the extension of air mail to Cleveland and 
Chicago—and finally, over bitter opposition, 
it was this confident air mail enthusiast 
who introduced the amendment which pro- 
vided funds “for the purchase of such air- 
planes as may be necessary to establish, oper- 
ate and maintain airplane mail service be- 
tween New York and San Francisco.” 

Despite obstacles, the work went rapidly 
forward—so rapidly, in fact, that in less than 
28 months after that first experimental air 
mail route was inaugurated the epochal west- 
bound trip which we commemorate today, 
the last section of the transcontinental 
route, from Omaha to San Francisco, was ac- 
complished. The post office historian noted 
with pride that this trip was flown at the 
rate of 80 miles an hour, without a forced 
landing for either weather or mechanical 
trouble, and that the plane carried 16,000 
letters which arrived in San Francisco 22 
hours ahead of the best possible time by 
train. 

The United States Army now has 75,000 
airplanes, of which 34,000 are combat planes, 
flying day and night. Let us picture, if we 
can, from the vantage point of 1944, a year in 
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which the marvels of radio communication 
are regarded as commonplace. the daring 
that lay behind the decision to institute 
night flying. The Post Office Departmen; 
recognized that if the transcontinental) line 
could be operated on a through schedule with 
planes flying both night and day, a wonder. 
ful advance would be made Plans were 
carefully made which envisioned a flight by 
night between Cheyenne and Chicago. 

A plane left San Prancisco at 4:30 in the 
morning of Washington’s birthday in 192] 
Just before 8 o'clock that night Pilot Prank 
Yager completed his section of the flight at 
the North Platte, Nebr., airport There Jack 
Knight awaited him to relay the mai! 
through to Omaha, where the world’s first 
night air mail flight was to begin. Without 
radio or modern navigation instruments ot 
any kind, Knight took off at 11 o’clock, point- 
ing his plane toward Omaha. Another relay 
pilot and plane were to have taken over 
at Omaha but because of reports of adverse 
weather, the carefully prepared plans had 
been disrupted. No relief pilot was present 
to carry on. s 

Knight was unfamiliar with the route be- 
tween Omaha and Chicago. He studied the 
map and flew east from Omaha at 2 o'clock 
in the morning. A driving snowstorm pre- 
vented his landing et Des Moines. Over 
Iowa City, with a supply of gasoline for only 
10 minutes more in the air, Knight could not 
locate the airport. The ground crew, certain 
that bad weather had halted the flight, had 
gone home. 

The watchman, hearing a plane overhead, 
lighted a red flare in the center of the field. 
Knight saw the flare through the snow and 
made his landing. He refueled, with the aid 
of the watchman, and continued the daring 
flight on through a dense Missouri Valley fog 
until he landed at Chicago at 8:40 o’clock in 
the morning. There the mail was taken on 
east and the flight was completed to New 
York. Tte total elapsed time for the trip, 
including all stops, was 33 hours and 20 min- 
utes. The actual flying time was 25 hours and 
16 minutes, with an average speed of 104 miles 
an hour over the entire distance of 2,629 
miles. 

The triumph of the flight in the face of 
such difficulties was persuasive evidence that 
the Post Office Department's air-mail service, 
with night flying as an essential part, had 
come to stay. 

Rapidly, radio stations were established at 
fields and weather information was made 
available, and a system of beacon lights soon 
was put into operation. But all of the 
mechanical progress may be summarized in 
the apt statement which has been made that 
aviation radio, modern meteorology, and the 
finest operating techniques all sprang from 
the original determination that the mail 
must go through. 

Neither the Congress nor the Post Office 
Department has ever intended that the De- 
partment would operate the air-mail service 
longer than was necessary to demonstrate 
its practicability. Several contract air-line 
routes were put in operation in 1926 and 
by August 31, 1927, the entire air-mail serv- 
ice was turned over to contractors and the 
Department was able to withdraw completely 
from the field. 

A survey of the progress that has been 
made challenges the imagination. In 1918, 
over the 218-mile New York-Washington 
route, 16,009 airplane miles were flown and 
approximately 9 tons of mail were carried. 
In 1926, the last full year of post office opera- 
tion, 2,256,137 miles were flown over routes 
that had expanded to 3,597 miles. By fiscal 
year 1944 there were just under 50,000 miles 
of routes over which almost 107,000,000 
scheduled miles of mail service were flown, 
carrying 31,000 tons of mail. On the first 
transcontinental flight there were 16,000 let- 
ters carried to San Francisco. On this 
twenty-fourth anniversary we are delivering 








more than 2,000,000 letters a day to the 
Pacific coast by air mail. 

In terms of dolla~s and cents, the figures 
are just as remarkable. In the 9 years of Gov- 
ernment operation, the cost of air mail was 
¢17.411,534. Since 1926, $270,923,221 were 
paid to private carriers of domestic air mail 
and $122,402,162 to carriers of foreign air 
mail. Thus air mail has meant an expendi- 
ture of $410,736,917. In the last fiscal year 
more than a billion and a half pieces of air 
mail were carried, from which the revenue 
was an estimated $103,000,000. In the face 
of these figures, the Postmaster General's 
request for $50,000 for an experimental serv- 
ice appears indeed to have been a modest 
one across the vista of 32 years. 

The growth of foreign air mail has been 
no less amazing than the domestic service. 
Beginning with the route established between 
Key West and Habana in 1927, and going on 
throvgh 1935 when service was inaugurated 
from San Francisco across the Pacific by way 
of Hawaii, Midway, Wake, and Guam to Ma- 
nila, foreign air mail has gone on to an ex- 
traordinary development. The war tended 
to accelerate that development and on the 
day before the Japanese bombs fell on Pearl 
Harbor service was inaugurated from Miami 
to Leopoldville in the Belgian Congo. Thus, 
since 1928, when 99,530 miles were flown, the 
foreign air-mail service has expanded to 19,- 
500,000 miles flown in the fiscal year which 
ended last June 30—slightly more than 53,000 
miles per day, and more miles in 2 days than 
were flown in the entire fiscal year 1928. 

Due to the war, the schedules of foreign 
air-mail routes are not published but it may 
be stated that the frequency of service to 
most destinations is better than at any time 
in the history of the foreign air-mail service. 
This applies particularly to service to coun- 
tries in Central and South America and the 
West Indies, which now operates with a much 
greater frequency than was the case at the 
beginning of the war. 

On my last postal-inspection trip to the 
Pacific Coast States in March, delays were 
occurring in the transportation of the air 
mail. Because of the tremendous increase in 
the volume of air mail, the situation was ex- 
tremely difficult for those of us concerned 
with maintaining an expeditious postal serv- 
ice. Our fleet of 324 mail-carrying planes 
had been reduced to 165 on June 1, 1942, to 
provide urgently needed transport eircraft for 
military use. By March of this year, the War 
Department had returned 26 of the 159 planes 
requisitioned, bringing the total fleet avail- 
able for the domestic service up to 191 planes. 
But the volume of air mail had increased at 
an unprecedented rate and there were times 
when it could not be completely accommo- 
dated along with heavy war-connected pri- 
ority traffic. With only half the number of 
planes formerly available, the air lines were 
called upon to carry a volume of air mail 
which had swollen by 150 percent. 

Happily, that situation has now largely 
been corrected. In response to our urgent 
appeals, the War Department has found it 
possible to assist us with the return of addi- 
tional planes and we now have a total of 
257 in the service with a total of 300 expected 
by the close of the year. High utilization 
developed by the air carriers has almost 
doubled the daily mileage per plane and a 
greater number of schedules are being oper- 
ated on the trunk lines than ever before. 
Thus, while occasional delays are inevitable 
under present conditions, the inherent ad- 
vantages of air mail are again being demon- 
Strated and emphasized 

What has been accomplished since last 
March may be understood by reference to 
the number of daily schedules from the Pa- 
cific coast to the East. At San Francisco, 
these have been increased from 9 to 13, and 
for the entire west coast from 33 to 47— 
increases in daily trips of more than 44 per- 
cent and 42 percent, respectively. Five of 
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these 47 trips are exclusive cargo ships and 
sometimes the mail load runs higher than 
3 tons on a single plane. The total volume 
of air mail being carried daily to the East 
from your west coast is more than 24 tons— 
not including north-south mail. 

The present monthly volume of air mail 
being dispatched to planes, according to our 
trend-analysis figures, is upward of 4,500 
tons, at a little more than 300 points—for 
a@ current increase of approximately 30 per- 
cent over the same month a year ago. You 
will be particularly interested to know that 
San Francisco’s current increase of 135 per- 
cent leads the entire country. The monthly 
total air mail dispatched to inland routes 
from San Francisco at present is about 375 
tons, or 124% tons daily. This is being 
slightly exceeded only by Chicago, New York 
City, and Los Angeles, in the order named. 

Today, September 8, 1944, 24 years after 
adventurous men pioneered the first trans- 
continental air-mail flight, air mail is on a 
self-sustaining basis. What can we expect 
to see in the future? 

All of us have heard predictions as to the 
role of the airplane in the years to come. 
We know that great aircraft have been con- 
structed in a quantity undreamed of even 
5 years ago, and we know that the end of 
the war will probably find many thousands 
of planes available. We are told that within 
a decade after the end of the war the United 
States may well have 500,000 military, com- 
mercial, and private planes in active use. 

I think we might well pause here and recall 
what was our experience in the past. In 
1930 the air lines had 479 planes and flew 
almost 15,000,000 revenue miles. By 1937, 
when the number of revenue miles had 
soared to almost 40,000.000 the number of 
planes had “allen iu those 7 years from 479 to 
257 because of the larger size and better uti- 
lization of new types. The highest number 
of planes in use since 1937 was 364. The 
swollen volume of passengers and mail trans- 
port of wartime America in September 1944 
is being cared for by 257 planes. 

We can now reasonably believe that at 
least the European war is approaching its 
conclusion. For many months the Post Of- 
fice Department has been laying its plans and 
the Department is prepared and ready to 
meet changing conditions and needs. To us, 
nothing is more important than swift, safe, 
and sure transportation. There now exist— 
and development goes on apace—methods of 
transportation by air, rail, motor vehicle, and 
water craft not envisioned even a few years 
ago. Each one of these systems is impor- 
tant. All of them must be coordinated so 
that each will complement the other—with 
the sole end of achieving speed of communi- 
cation. 

Many months ago I wrote to the Chairman 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board concerning 
the future expansion of domestic air-mail 
service, at a time when much was being said 
concerning feeder routes to connect with 
our great air trunk lines which cross and re- 
cross the continent. I called attention to 
the fact that there was not an immediate 
prospect of using aircraft in sections where 
the passenger and express traffic, combined 
with mail, would be so small as to make im- 
practicable the establishment of such routes. 

1 stated that: 

“In contemplating the matter of feeder 
routes, it should be borne in mind that mo- 
tor transportation will be resumed after the 
war with increased emphasis. This medium 
is well adapted for short-haul traffic and high 
in popular favor. Supersedure by aircraft is 
not in immediate prospect. There will be few 
of the many proposals for local and feeder air 
service that will meet the searching tests of 
practicability and economy in competition 
with surface transportation havirg inherent 
advantages. 

“The Post Office Department will continue 
to give all proper encouragement and wise as- 
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sistance to aviation development. At the 
same time it will be mindful of a like obliga- 
tion to other forms of transportation also vi- 
tal to the safety and well-being of the Na- 
tion. By utilizing the peculiar advantages of 
each impartially, a completely effective and 
reliable postal service will be maintained, and 
a material contribution made to the stability 
of the entire transportation system.” 

This we do know, that the domestic air- 
mail service is on a fully ~elf-sustairing ba- 
sis. Revenues have exceeded »ayments to 
carriers and all other expenses for the past 
two fiscal years. It has undoubtedly been 
chosen by the public generally a: the com- 
munication instrumentality of the postal 
service best suited to long-distance mail 
transport in the stress and tempo of our day. 
Continued popularity and increasing volume 
seem assured for the future. 

Air mail has become an accepted feature 
of American life. Its growth is assured. It 
reflects the spirit of our age and in a peculiar 
way the spirit of America. It is tied to the 
growth of our commerce and to the binding 
together of the many parts of our country. It 
is something of which all of us mey be proud. 
It is something in which all of us and espe- 
cially you in San Francisco have a substan- 
tial interest. Because it is so im} ortant, be- 
cause it is a part of the muscle and sinews of 
our country, I urge all of you, as men and 
women interested in your country’s welfare, 
to lend your thoughts and your best efforts 
to help the air-mail system of the United 
States develop in the fashion that will be 
best for air mail and best for America. 





Foreign Policy of United States 


REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States speaking 
in Chicago last Saturday said: 

In the pursuit of peace, there is no single 
path. We must have a policy to guide our 
relations with every country in every part of 
the world. 


With this statement I am in complete 
accord. 

I believe that this House, composed of 
the representatives of the people, should 
take active leadership in developing a 
policy to guide our relations with every 
country and with every section of the 
world, such as the Balkans, the Middle 
East, and so forth. 

For this and other reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I introduced House Resolution 
433 on November 29, 1945. In view of 
what the President said in Chicago I hope 
that the administration and the leader- 
ship of this House will support my reso- 
lution and that we will soon have a select 
committee to study foreign policy. 

The resolution I introduced is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of 23 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, one of whom he 
Shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was 
made. 
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Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
committee to conduct— 

(1) a comprehensive study of all phases, 
both economic and political, of the foreign 
policy of the United States, including a com- 
plete review of our interests in all parts of 
the world—such study to be made with re- 
spect to each foreign country and each geo- 
graphical region, such as the Balkan States, 
the Middle £ast, Cential and South America, 
and so forth; and 

(2) an investigation of the Department 
of State and the foreign service of the United 
States. 

(b) Such study and investigation shall be 
made for the purpose of enabling the com- 
mittee to make such recommendations as it 
deems advisable with respect to— 

(1) the formulation and execution of a 
realistic over-all foreign policy for the United 
States which will serve the best interests of 
the United States; 

(2) improvements in the operation and 
administration of the Department of State 
and the foreign service of the United States; 

(3) methods for securing accurate and 
up-to-date information concerning world 
conditions; and 

(4) the communication of such informa- 
tion to the people of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Such recommendations shall be 
embodied in reports to the House (or the 
Clerk of the House, if the House is not in 
session) which shall be made by the com- 
mittee during the present Congress at in- 
tervals of not more than 90 days—the first 
report to be made within 90 days after the 
date of the passage of this resolution and the 
final report to be made on January 2, 1947. 

Sec. 4 For purposes of carrying out this 
resolution the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to sit and act 
during the present Congress at such times 
and places within or outside the United 
States, whether or not the House is sitting, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, and to take such 
testimony as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued over the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
designated by him and may be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or 
member. 


Address Before Ninth Virginia District 
Democratic Convention—Bristol, Va., 


March 16, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the speech I delivered 
before the Ninth. Virginia District Demo- 
cratic Convention, held in Bristol, Va., 
on March 16, 1946: 


Let me begin, as my heart prompts me to 
begin, by thanking you from a grateful heart 
for the nomination, which, of course, I ac- 
cept, and expressing to you my appreciation 
for your action here today and on many 
former occasions. 

The people of this district have been good 
to me far above my deserts, and my one hope, 
my one aim, in life, is to be able to repay them 
in some small measure for their many kind- 
nesses. 

I love the people of the mountains, and I 
call upon those who are present here today 


to witness my vow, whether in or out of Con- 
gress, I shall fight their battles as long as I 
live. 

I now repeat what I have so often said: I 
had rather represent the mountain men and 
women of the Ninth District of Virginia in the 
Congress of the United States than to hold 
any other office within the gift of the people. 

And, also, before I begin my address this 
afternoon, let me pay tribute, though feeble 
it may be, to the great leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party that has passed on since we last 
met. 

Yes, he was the great leader of our party, 
but he was more, he was the great leader of 
democracy, not only here in America, but 
everywhere throughout the world. His vi- 
sion was not dimmed by territorial limits, 
his goodness of heart knew no bounds, he 
belonged to the world and the world recog- 
nized its own. 

The yellow man of China, the black man 
of Africa, the brown man of Asia and the 
islands of the sea, the white man of the 
countries of Europe, all trusted him, and 
looked to him for leadership and guidance, 
and for deliverance from the accumulated 
tyrannies and oppressions of the ages. 

He preached the gospel of freedom, of lib- 
erty, of equality, of my brother’s keeper, of 
doing unto others as you would have them do 
unto you, of good will, of peace on earth, that 
was so closely akin to the teachings of the 
Lowly Nazarene, that his voice commanded 
a world audience and his pronouncements 
a respect never before accorded to man. 

He had his faults, he was human—the 
most, human man I ever knew—and because 
he was so intensely human, because his hu- 
manity had been tempered by affliction, he 
understood and appreciated the great human 
problems that have harassed and baffled man 
over the years, and was able to bring about 
the solution of many of them. Had he 
lived—I hesitate to prophesy. 

And so, when his noble, courageous spirit 
passed on, a pall fell over America, and men 
and women mourned as if the family circle 
had been broken by the passing of one of 
their loved ones. 

Yea, more; a pall fell over all Christendom, 
and men and women of every land, of every 
color, of every tongue, of every creed, bowed 
their heads in grief and wept as little chil- 
dren, because they, too, knew that humanity 
had lost its greatest champion and friend. 

My friends, in honor of the memory of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, may we not pause 
for just a moment and bow our heads in 
silent prayer. 

We now have a new party leader, a new 
American leader, who is confronted by prob- 
lems—domestic and world—as complex, as 
vexatious, as any leader of men during the 
history of the world ever faced. He is hon- 
est, he is courageous, and endowed by nature 
in a high degree with common sense. Thrust 
into the midst of so many confounding prob- 
lems it is but natural that he has, and will, 
make mistakes. He is, however, a great man, 
and I am persuaded will make a great Presi- 
dent. My friends, I ask for him your pa- 
tience, your tolerance, your prayers, because 
I know that Harry Truman will never let the 
American people down. 

We meet today under conditions far dif- 
ferent from those existing when we assem- 
bled 2 years ago. Then we were in the midst 
of the most devastating war ever waged by 
man. Now peace, blessed peace, again reigns, 
and we confidently hope, and fervently pray, 
that her reign may continue on down through 
the ages to the end of time. 

Then we had our problems, great, fearful, 
direful, fateful problems, the problems inci- 
dent to the preservation of our liberties. 
But we were militant, united, fighting to- 
gether, sacrificing together, in a common 
effort to retain our freedom, and because we 
were filled with the spirit of unity, of sacri- 
fice. we successfully worked out all the prob- 
lems that stood between us and freedom’s 
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victory. Now that peace has been restored 
we still have our problems, different problems 
it is true, but no less great than those of th. 
war years, but we do have the spirit of unity 
of sacrifice, of purpose, to win the problems 
of peace. 

The problems of today, lasting peace and 
the reconversion from war to peacetime 
economy, have been, and are now, giving al| 
thoughtful people real concern. It is of these 
problems that I would speak to you this 
afternoon. 

Ours is the task of solving these problems 
in such a way that their solution wil! be 
permanent. Why? Because this is probably 
our last chance to reconvert from war to 
peace. Another war! I shudder when I 
think of the consequences. Its history would 
probably be the closing chapter, not only of 
American, but of world, civilization. At 
best, the problem following another world 
conflagration would not be the problem of 
reconversion. Rather it would be the old, 
old problem of evolution, of man working 
his way back through the centuries to his 
present estate of civilization. 


WORLD PEACE 

First, let me discuss with you for a few 
minutes our problems as they relate to world 
peace, 

While engaged in war the allied democratic 
nations were together in purpose, That pur- 
pose, the noblest that ever filled the souls of 
nations, was to abolish war, free the body of 
man from the shackles of slavery, and the 
mind and soul of man from every form of 
restraint except the God-imposed restraint 
of conscience, At least, so they proclaimed 
in all their joint and separate pronounce- 
ments, and, in spite of the cynics, I believe 
they were sincere in their expressions of 
purpose, 

In support of the belief that the Allied 
Nations were sincere, I cite to you the occu- 
pation by the Allied Nations of Germany and 
Japan, where the ruthless machinery set up 
by the dictators to control and regulate the 
body, mind and soul of man, is being de- 
stroyed, and democratic processes are being 
set up and employed to regulate society. 

In further support of the belief that the 
Allied Nations were sincere, I remind you of 
the great progress that has already been 
made in the direction of world peace. Dur- 
ing the recent past our accomplishments 
have exceeded the fondest dreams of the 
most sanguine. First, the San Francisco 
Charter, organizing a world corporation to 
be known as-the United Nations, in which 
corporation all the democratic nations be- 
came stockholders. Then the London meet- 
ing of the stockholders, at which meeting 
officers and directors were elected, bylaws 
adopted, and the machinery blue-printed in 
the Charter set up and put in motion. All ci 
these things, my friends, have happened in 
less than 1 year. It is hard for the mind to 
grasp the significance of such accomplish- 
ments. 

Now, when doubts and fears begin to beset 
you, when disquieting rumors and counter- 
rumors begin to spread, when happening: 
take place that cause you to question the 
sincerity of some of the member nations 
quietly sit down and contemplate this 
thought: We have accomplished more 
toward world peace in less than 1 year than 
was accomplished during all the centuries 
that are behind us. 

The accomplishment of the declared pur- 
poses of the Allied Nations is no easy task 
A lot of problems have accumulated in this 
old world during the centuries past, and it is 
too much to expect that they are going to be 
worked out and solved overnight. It is going 
to take time to remove the political, religious, 
and economic causes that create dictators 
and breed wars. And while these causes are 
being worked out, while practicing patience. 
forbearance, and a cooperative will to be of 
service in their solution, we have got to keep 











in position, if necessary. by force of arms, 
to immediately suppress any power that 
attempts to bring about a breach of the 
peace. War, like fire, spreads, and the 
United Nations, until the causes for war are 
removed, will have to be ready to be on 
hand with an extinguisher to put out every 
plaze that flares up. 

Last fall it was my high privilege to act 
as one of the four congressional advisers to 
the United States delegates to the Confer- 
nee of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 

n of the United Nations held at Quebec. 
n the beautiful Chateau Frontenac in that 
istorie city gathered the representatives of 
2 nations of the earth earnestly seeking to 
work out the food problems of the world. 
And may I digress to state that if the world 
{cod problem is solved, one of the greatest 
causes for war will be eliminated. Among 
the delegates were the outstanding men of 
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» assembled nations in agriculture, in food, 
n nutrition, in marketing, in soil chemistry, 
in forestry, in fisheries. I never came in con- 
tact with a more earnest, a more sincere, a 
more intelligent body of men. While our 
aim was a common one, our viewpoints de- 
veloped differences and disagreements that 
presented real problems. I found, however, 
the delegates to be big men, men of vision, 
common-sense men, eager to find solutions, 
usually ready to compose differences, and 
after 2 weeks of full and free discussions, of 
conferences around the council table, we 
reached agzeements that were approved by 
all the participating nations. My friends, 
I left that conference fully convinced that 
no problem is so big, so explosive, that it 
cannot be solved around the council table, 
provided, of course, an honest, sincere effort 
is made by men who have the purpose of 
will to bring about its solution. 

The United Nations Organization can work 
out the world problems that it was set up 
to solve. There is no question in my mind 
about that. The question is, will it work 
out the problems? There is but one way by 
which they can be worked out, and that way 
is by having. the purpose of will to work 
them out. The will is a mighty force. Its 
strength has never yet been measured. If 
geared to action, it is strong enough, it is 
mighty enough, to bring lasting freedom and 
peace to the peoples of the earth. The work 
ahead of the people of this Nation and the 
peoples of the other nations that belong to 
the United Nations Organization is to create 
the national purpose of will to make the 
organization function. Let’s do our part by 
creating the national purpose of will here in 
America. 

The proper national purpose of will, I am 
constrained to believe, will create the proper 
peace complex among our people in that it 
will eliminate prejudice, create a desire to 
ascertain the facts before forming opinions, 
and will place the emphasis on the council 
table rather than the field of battle as the 
proper place to settle differences. 

Down through the centuries man has been 
dreaming of the parliament of man, the fed- 
eration of the world, and God in His own 
time, in His own way, has placed the respon- 
sibility upon this generation to make that 
dream come true. 

My friends, the dreaming period in man’s 
history is at an end. We have at last ar- 
rived at the stern, momentous day of de- 
cision. 

Shall we contin*1e to have a future with all 
the golden opportunities that are wrapped 
up in the tomorrows of that future, or—I 
shudder when I contemplate the thought— 
chaos? 

We cannot, we dare not, fail the task a 
merciful, all-wise providence has placed upon 
us. 

RECONVERSION 


Having considered our problems of peace 
let me now discuss with you our problems as 
they relate to reconversion, 
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In order to understand this problem it is 
necessary for us to look into its background, 
because, I am persuaded, this problem is the 
legitimate offspring of the happenings of 
our yesterdays. 

While the background logically falls into 
three parts, each differing from the other, all 
parts are akin in that they brought about 
unreal conditions and when added together 
explain our present unhappy estate. 

Concretely stated our present unhappy es- 
tate has been largely brought about by the 
American people dwelling in an unreal world 
for the past two decades. 

Let me briefly sketch these three periods: 

In the unreal, fanciful boom years of the 
twenties we were simply living in a fool's 
paradise. Those of us who were not mil- 
lionaires were putting our hard-earned sav- 
ings into speculative stocks and questionable 
investments at highly inflated values, con- 
fidently expecting that the impossible would 
happen and, overnight as it were, we would 
be in the moneyed class. Any old stock, any 
old investment, regardless of its intrinsic 
value, that held out the faintest hope of fan- 
tastic returns was what we were looking for. 
This optimistic psychosis naturally brought 
on inflation and kept us floating around in 
the clouds until our inflationary balloon 
sprung a leak that sent us tumbling back to 
Mother Earth with such velocity that the 
shock when we finally contacted terra firma 
Was so great that we were frightened out of 
our wits. 

Then, before recovering from the shock, 
followed the unreal, whimsical years of the 
depression. In the beginning we sat on the 
curb in the middie of the block stunned, 
first looking up then down the street, con- 
fidently expecting prosperity to come agal- 
loping around one or the other corners any 
minute. But prosperity did not come agal- 
loping, or did it come a-limping around either 
corner, and our fears increased until we all 
became panicky. Then we resorted to this 
sedative and the other sedative, this stim- 
ulant and the other stimulant, this control 
and the othe~ control, in our effort to bring 
relief, calm the fears of our people, and put 
back into them a little confidence and fight. 
While these sedatives and stimulants, these 
controls and restraints, were necessary at the 
time to sustain and revive a stricken and 
frightened people, in the long run they only 
added to our confusion and augmented the 
unreal conditions under which we labored. 

Then, when we were about to sober up 
from the sedatives, free ourselves from the 
controls, recover from the jitters, and get 
our feet back on the ground, came the 
unreal, hectic, heart-breaking, soul-testing 
years of the war. But be it said to our credit 
the war, over night, united our people and 
planted in our hearts the fighting, sacrificial 
spirit that is the normal condition of the 
true American. We forgot our fears, our 
grievances, our differences, freely accepted all 
necessary controls and restraints, and in true 
American fashion girded our loins for the 
conflict. Production became the shibboleth 
of the farmer, the industrialist, the laborer, 
and this production team, working in a 
common effort, produced food and fiber and 
munitions of war in such unprecedented 
quantities that fear was thrown into the 
hearts of our enemies and hope and confi- 
dence engendered in the hearts of our allies. 
And our boys, sustained by the efforts of 
our great production team and the prayers 
of our people, though they faced the greatest 
war machine ever marshaled on the field of 
battle, acquitted themselves in such a man- 
ner that through their efforts and sacrifices 
victory, complete victory, became our por- 
tion. With victory, however, came the in- 
evitable let-down from which, of course, we 
are still suffering. 

Having lived in such an unrealistic world 
for so long, there is little wonder that we 
now find ourselves in the cold, gray dawn of 
the morning after, perplexed, bewildered, and 
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floundering around in search of solutions for 
our peacetime problems. While we all agree 
that speedy reconversion from a war to a 
peacetime economy is imperative, offtimes we 
Seem to work at cross purposes in bringing 
it about. Is this because we do not know 
how to reconvert? Is it because we do not 
know the kind of peacetime economy we 
want to revert to? Or is it because we have 
not as yet fully recovered our true perspec- 
tive? I am confident it is the latter. 

Now, as to the way to reconvert: 

Grover Cleveland once said, “The way to 
retrench is to retrench” and, my friends, the 
way to reconvert is to reconvert. Now, the 
physical recorversion of our plants and ma- 
chinery from war to peacetime production is 
no riddle, it is a simple problem in mathe- 
matics, of figuring out the number of men 
and working days necessary to make the 
change. No, the physical aspect of the prob- 
lem is simple. It is the psychological aspect 
of the problem that seems to have us stumped. 
And this psychosis seems to affect industry 
and labor, the public in general, alike. We 
seem to still be nervous, jittery, and on edge. 
Unity of purpose seems to be lacking. The 
spirit of sacrifice, of give and take, of coopera- 
tion, of hard work, characteristically Ameri- 
can, seems to be dead. And, too, many on 
both sides of the reconversion problem seem 
to be doing a lot of false thinking. All of 
this added up spells out the fact that we 
have not, as yet, recovered our true perspec- 
tive. 

The only way we are going to straighten 
the psychological aspect of the problem out 
is by thinking straight, talking less, and 
working more. We have talked about the 
production miracle of the war until some 
actually think it was a miracle and assume 
that all we have to do is just drift along and 
we will have a peacetime production miracle. 
Now you know and I know that this war 
production miracle is a figment of the mind 
brought about by false thinking. It was co- 
operation and hard Vork on the part of man- 
agement and labor, and unremitting toil on 
the part of the farmers, that sent our war 
production to unprecedented heights. And, if 
we bring about the right kind of reconver- 
sion, the kind that will bring about the full 
production and full employment we had dur- 
ing the war, it is going to take straight think- 
ing, cooperation, and hard work on the part 
of both management and labor. There is no 
other way. 

As to the peacetime economy we want to 
revert to: 

We are going to reconvert back to the gocd 
old traditional American economy of free 
competitive enterprise, and if there be those 
who do not like such an economy, let them 
buy a one-way ticket to the land of their 
choice and America will be the better off by 
their departure. Our system of free com- 
petitive enterprise, in that it has permitted a 
greater amount of freedom and produced a 
higher standard of living, is the greatest sys- 
tem of government ever devised, and the 
American people have no idea of swapping it 
off for some ideological system that sounds 
good on paper but that is so impractical and 
visionary that it would not work if we Were 
right in the middle of the promised days of 
the millenium. 

To the relatively few that would like to 
go back to the rugged individualism period 
of our system of free enterprise, a period 
that did more to discredit the system than 
all the crackpots, radicals, and Reds we have 
been afflicted with, let me counsel you that 
the American people have no idea of giving 
up the protective social and economic gains 
that have been woven into our system over 
the years, especially during the momentous 
years when we went forward under the guid- 
ance and leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


such as unemployment insurance, old-age 
benefits, collective bargaining, wage-and- 
hour laws, Federal deposit insurance, the 
Securities Exchange Act, and so forth. These 
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gains in no wise weakened the basic concept 
of our system. Rather they strengthened the 
system by humanizing it in such a way as to 
bring its benefits to a greater number, thus 
assuring its perpetuity. And as our viviliza- 
tion progresses still further social and eco- 
nomic benefits will be woven into the system 
in the further interest of the masses. 

While the American people are determined 
to hold on to these social and economic gains, 
they ure equally determined to rid the sys- 
tem of all stimulants and sedatives, regula- 
tions, and controls at the earliest possible 
moment. At least two of these wartime re- 
strictions, price fixing and subsidies, which, 
of course, have no place in a free economy, 
will have to be removed before our free-enter- 
prise system can function in the normal 
American way. 

Price fixing will, in order to keep down in- 
filation, to some extent, have to be retained 
until we get back to full production. When, 
however, the supply level of any given com- 
modity reaches the demand level, price ceil- 
ings should be immediately removed. There 
can be no question about full production be- 
ing the answer to price regulations. How- 
ever, in seeking to bring about full-time pro- 
duction we have got to take a more realistic 
view of the profit motive that speeds up pro- 
duction. We need not think that we can 
speed up production as long as certain items, 
** produced, will have to be produced at a 
loss. 

As to subsidies: I have always questioned 
the wisdom of a subsidy policy. Such a pol- 
icy is one of the most dangerous things a 
free people ever embraced, has ruined every 
government that ever projected with it, and if 
not entirely gotten rid of will, sooner or later, 
not only destroy our system of free enterprise, 
create among our people a paternalistic com- 
plex that will continually send them running 
to Washington and crying for relief, but will 
eventually undermine and destroy our demo- 
cratic government. The subsidy program, s0 
far, has been largely a food-subsidy program, 
though there are those who would like to 
see it extended to other fields, and I confess 
that there is as much sense in subsidizing 
a man’s housing Dill, or rent bill, or his fuel 
bill, or his clothing bill, as there is in sub- 
sidizing his food bill. 

The answer of the industrialist to subsidies 
is this: Give us a free competitive market 
which, alone, will bring about full produc- 
tion and employment, and we will produce 
abundantly and cheaply all the goods, wares, 
and merchendise the consumers need. 

The answer of the farmers to subsidies is 
this: Give us a fair price in the market place 
and we will produce abundantly and cheaply 
all the food and fiber the consumers need. 

The answer of labor to subsidies is this: 
Give us full employment at a fair wage and 
we will be able to go into the market place 
and purchase abundantly and cheapiy the 
things the farmers and industrialists produce 
and in such quantities as to maintain our 
high American standard of living. 

And the answer of the consumers to sub- 
sidies is this: Give us a free market where 
supply and demand plus competition regu- 
late prices, and we will be able to buy better 
and cheaper food, and better and cheaper 
goods, wares, and merchandise. 

Yes, my friends; the answer to subsidies is 
full employment, full production, a fair price, 
and a fair wage. 

Now we need not think that reconversion 
can be made a painless operation. Straight- 
ening out the kinks in our economy that have 
crept in during the unreal conditions of the 
past two decades is no painiess operation. At 
best it is going to bring on many hardship 
cases, a few headaches, a few cases of nerves, 
and a few cases of the jitters. 

There are two other problems that figure 
prominently in our reconversion picture, 
namely, industrial-labor relations and the 
rehabilitation of our soldier boys. 


As to our industrial-labor relations: Some 
seem to think you can regulate al] the re- 
lationships between industry and labor by 
statute. It can’t be done. Passing, in the 
heat of passion, your Smith-Connally Acts 
and your Case bills, which are condemned 
alike by the sensible industrial and labor 
leaders, who have given thought to the ques- 
tion, only aggravates the situation. Why 
even the most ardent advocates of the Smith- 
Connally Act now realize that it did more 
harm than good and are demanding its re- 
Peal. The Case bill. passed by the House in 
the heat of passion, upon which no hear- 
ings were held,*is equally as vicious, and I 
do not know of a single outstanding indus- 
trialist that has given thought to the pro- 
visions of the bill that would endorse it. 
Collective bargaining, where men represent- 
ing industry and labor sit around the coun- 
cil table and arrive at an agreement is the 
only democratic way. Of course, you need 
certain rules of the game to see that the 
contract openly and freely agreed upon is 
fairly and honestly carried out by both sides. 
And these rules of the game should recognize 
that the public has a vital interest not only 
in the terms but in the observance of indus- 
trial-labor contracts. Industry and labor, if 
possible, should agree upon these rules of 
the game and submit them to the Congress 
for consideration, and the Congress, after 
open hearings, free and full discussions, in 
order to determine if the rights of all 
parties—labor, industry, and the public— 
are protected, if it determines that the 
rights of all the parties are protected, should 
write them into law; or, in the event it de- 
termines changes are necessary in order to 
protect the rights of all parties, should make 
the necessary changes and proceed to write 
the proper law. If such an agreement is im- 
possible, then after full hearings before a 
joint committee of the Senate and House, 
held at a time when industrial-labor rela- 
tions are peaceful so that passion and ill 
will play no part, fair and just rules should 
be worked out and written into law. 

Figuring prominently in our reconversion 
problems are the defenders of our country. 
The status of many of them was adversely 
affected by the war, and one of our most 
pressing reconversion problems is to rehabili- 
tate them in such a way that they will be 
able to find their rightful place in society. 
The promises we have made our veterans 
should be redeemed now, and not like they 
were after World War I by IOU’s due one- 
fourth of a century after hostilities. 

We have, with remarkable speed, passed leg- 
islation aimed at the rehabilitation of the 
veterans. Much of this legislation was hastily 
drawn, and, if not revised, will do the vet- 
erans very little, if any, good. This legisla- 
tion should be carefully reviewed at once and 
the necessary corrections made in order to 
work out a constructive veteran’s program 
that will, with the red tape eliminated, actu- 
ally function in the interest of the veterans. 

My friends, I know that our reconversion 
problems are great, and I would not, in any 
way, discount them. We are still harassed 
by strikes, by bottlenecks, by price ceilings, 
by subsidies, by restrictions. The situation 
at times looks gloomy, and while now and 
then I become vexed, sometimes disgusted, I 
do not become discouraged. I still have faith 
in the American people, and that faith tells 
me that they still have the courage, the 
stamina, the ability, to work our problems 
out, and work them out in the American way. 

Oh, I know we have had some pretty tough 
traveling during the past two decades. At 
times the road has been pretty rough and 
the going has been pretty hard. When I sit 
down, however, and think, and recall the 
period of inflation, the period of the depres- 
sion, the period of the war, compare our con- 
dition with conditions prevailing in other 
lands, and begin counting our blessings one 
by one, before I get through counting I in- 
variably wind up by thanking the one in 
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whom we trust for His loving kindness ang 
for successfully piloting us all along the way. 
I am no defeatist. My faith is stil) strong. 
I still have my face toward the future, and 
still believe that America’s greatness lies not 
in the past but out yonder in the future that, 
under God’s guidance, is beckoning us on to 
higher heights. 


Extension of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcnday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
of George R. LeSauvage, president of 
the National Restaurant Association, on 
the Extension of the Emergency Price 
Control Act, H. R. 5270, March 26, 1946: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives, my name is George R. Le- 
Sauvage. I am president of the National 
Restaurant Association and also represent 
the 80 State and local associations affiliated 
with the National Restaurant Assocation. 
The National and those affiliated associa- 
tions represent all restaurant trade associa- 
tions in the Uniti States except one or two 
very small ones. These associations repre- 
sent the majority of the restaurant operators 
in the country, which restaurants are 90 
percent independently owned and mostly 
small business—situated in the cities, towns, 
villages, and crossroads of the country. 
Since the existence of the Emergency Price 
Control Act, the restaurant industry has 
fully cooperated with the OPA so that we, 
as an industry would fulfill our social ob- 
ligation to the welfare of the country. Rep- 
resenting these operators, I have come to 
Washington 102 times. Our relationship 
with the OPA, in the main, has been very 
satisfactory even though at times honest 
differences of opinion did exist. 

The genera! purpose of the Emergency 
Price Control Act was to stabilize prices—in 
short, to prevent inflation. With the main 
purpose of the act we have no objection, 
nor do we wish to ask price control for every- 
one else and have an exception made for our 
particular industry. We do, however, seri- 
ously object to the administration of the 
act and many harsh rules and regulations 
purported to be issued under the authority 
of the act. 

Since retailing is the immediate channe! 
of distribution with which the consumer 
deals, for obvious reasons, the burdens of 
price control have fallen most heavily upon 
retailers. In general, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has ignored the position of 
retailers—whether or not price: adjustments 
at this level are warranted. The number 
and complexity of regulations, orders, and 
amendments issued by the Office of Price 
Administration have already been pointed 
out to you. 

The Emergency Price Control Act was ad- 
mittedly not a perfect legislative enactment. 
Yet despite its weaknesses, it has been re- 
enacted in substantially its original form 
since 1942—perpetuating both the weaknesses 
of the law and the causes of its inequitable 
application. Unless Congress acts, these in- 
equities will be continued or the Office of 
Price Administration will take the reenact- 
ment of the Emergency Price Control Act 
in its present form as a mandate from Con- 
gress to continue and to extend the present 








inequitable and undemocratic administra- 
tion of the act. 

The restaurant industry, embracing the 
small and large public feeding establishments 
in the United States, has three comprehen- 
sive and deep-seated criticisms of the Office 
of Price Administration. 

(1) The method of application and en- 
forcement of regulations and orders issued 
by the Office of Price Administration in the 
field offices of this agency; 

(2) Absorption by the public eating estab- 
lishments of price increases granted to pro- 
ducers and distributors because of certain 
increased costs—even though the same justi- 
fication for price adjustments exists at the 
retail level; 

(3) Failure to provide adequate relief for 
those restaurant operators whose expenses are 
rapidly forcing them into financial hard- 
ship. 

ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF THE 

EMERGENCY PRICE CONTROL ACT 


With respect to the field administration 
and enforcement of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the emphasis which this agency 
has placed upon the detection of petty vio- 
lations—in many cases inadvertent clerical 
errors resulting in single overcharges of 5 
cents and in some cases as little as a single 
penny—is rapidly breaking down the faith 
these American merchants have in their 
Government. , 

The arbitrary and capricious methods used 
by many of the local price-control boards in 
compelling the small restaurateurs to consent 
to $25 and $50 administrative settlements re- 
semble gestapo technique. 

In their zeal to detect accidental over- 
charges, the enforcement branches have neg- 
lected the greater problem of the black mar- 
kets where the real inflation is taking place. 

It is currently being reported in the news- 
papers that dealings in the black market are 
on the increase. We believe that the enforce- 
ment division of the OPA should be con- 
cerned with the stopping of these practices 
and less concerned about using their inspec- 
tors to detect petty violations, most of which 
are inadvertent and through mistake or mis- 
understanding. Price control controls only 
the legitimate operators and not those deal- 
ing in the black market. Consequently, we 
believe that unless the black-market opera- 
tions are stopped, a continuation of the 
Price Control Act is useless. 

We do not wish to minimize the splendid 
work done by the members of the price 
panels, but in our discussions with mem- 
bers of these panels, we are referred to the 
operating instructions issued by the Wash- 
ington office of their agency. We earnestly 
request that this committee on the extension 
of the Emergency Price Control Act examine 
the following booklets issued to the price- 
control boards: 

1, Operating Hand Book for Members of 
Price Control Panels. 

2. How Price Control Works. 

Even though the penalties of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act are Guasi penal in 
n ture, there is no consideration given in 
OPA enforcement to inevitable and acci- 
dental errors resulting in overcharges. It is 
doubtful if Congress in its most recent ex- 
tension of the Emergency Price Control Act 
was thoroughly familiar with the extensive 
authority which it was delegating to this 
Agency. We trust that Congress did not in- 
tend the extension and use of the power 
assumed by the Office of Price Administration 
as presently exercised. 

The National Restaurant Industry Ad- 
visory Committee has repeatedly requested 
that the instructions given to price-control 
boards be made available so that the mem- 
bers of the industry will know the procedural 
policies of the Agency. The Office of Price 
Administration has refused to make these 
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instructions available, giving as their reasons 
that such instructions are confidential. This 
is a dangerous and undemocratic attitude. 
Administrative regulations and instructions 
should be public information. 

Even with these secret instructions, there 
is a definite lack of uniformity in the inter- 
pretations given by price-control boards and 
in the activities of individual price-control 
panels. The same set of facts may provide 
relief in one case and deny relief in another, 
depending upon the attitude of the price- 
control boards. 

The antagonism against the Office of Price 
Administration for the use of such tactics 
is best illustrated by an item appearing in a 
Chicago newspaper on March 11, 1946. This 
newspaper item describes how OPA agents 
are to be proceeded against in Lewistown, Il., 
on a charge of operating a confidence game. 
Pertinent quotations from this newspaper 
article follow: 

“Scheduled for hearing here at 10 a. m. 
before Justice of the Peace Opie Lambert on 
confidence-game charges are Edward Fox, of 
Pekin, Ill., OPA district enforcement officer 
with headquarters in Canton, Ill., and Miss 
Rosalie Baldwin, of Canton, one of his price 
investigators. 

“Lachen Crissey, State’s attorney of Fulton 
County, who authorized the warrants yester- 
day, said today he did so in order to bring 
into the open for a legal test the OPA prac- 
tice of assessing fines against accused viola- 
tors of OPA price ceilings under threat of 


. injunction proceedings. 


“*We are not charging that Fox kept any 
of the money for himself,’ Crissey explained. 
“We do charge that Miss Baldwin reported 
violations of price ceilings, which in fact had 
not taken place, and that Fox wrongfully 
exacted money in the name of the United 
States by threatening Ludlum and others 
with litigation to put them out of business.’ 

“Crissey said that under Illinois law the 
essence of the cffense of operating a confi- 
dence game is the wrongful obtaining of 
money, and that it is immaterial that the 
person wrongfully obtaining same was acting 
under the color of Federal authority and 
giving the money to the Treasury. 

“‘Ludium is only one of five grocers in 
Canton who have closed up or sold their busi- 
nesses within the last 6 weeks,’ Crissey said. 
‘These men had all been in business for long 
periods of time, some for over 20 years. All 
were accused of violating price ceilings and 
hailed into Fox's office where, without any 
formal] hearing, they were coerced into sign- 
ing confessions of violations and paying set- 
tlements.’ 

“‘Apparently the OPA had some sort of 
drive on to find out how many violations it 
could uncover and how much it would collect 
in fines,’ the State’s attorney commented. 
‘These five men have been driven out of busi- 
ness and now they have nothing to lose from 
coming forward and telling the truth.’” 


COST ABSORPTION 


The policy of cost absorption has descended 
with particular viciousness upon the restau- 
rant and public feeding industry. The 
operators comprising these groups are frozen 
at prices charged during the week of April 4 
to 10, 1943. Since that date, the number of 
price increases , ermitted producers and dis- 
tributors of food commodities have been 
numerous. Commercial rents and wages 
have increased and, in general, the expense 
rates in this industry have been increasing 
steadily. In some cases rents have in- 
creased two and threefold. Unless recogi- 
tion of these factors is given and relief 
granted, the public feeding industry will face 
ruin. This danger is not in the distant 
future, but is a present reality. Because of 
the present world food crisis, increased pro- 
duction of raw food commodities will not 
solve the problems of the restaurant indus- 


try. 
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ABSENCE OF ADEQUATE RELIEF IN HARDSHIP CASES 
FOR RESTAURANTS AND PUSLIC FEEDING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 


Restaurant prices are governed by Restau- 
rant MPR 2, section 17, of this regulation 
entitled, “Adjustments,” provides that ceil- 
ing prices for any eating or drinking estab- 
lishment may be increased under certain cir- 
cumstances, briefly, that they are (1) oper- 
ating under such financial hardship as to 
threaten the discontinuance of operations; 
(2) such discontinuance would result in in- 
convenience to customers, and (3) that, if 
restaurants were discontinued, customers 
would be forced to pay as much or more than 
proposed adjusted prices elsewhere. 

This hardship clause has caused consider- 
able misunderstanding and dissatisfaction 
with the Emergency Price Control Act in that 
very few applications have been acted upon 
favorably and the showing to be entitled to 
price relief is too cumbersome. 

We are quoting from a lette~ received. from 
one of the district offices of the Office of 
Price Administration denying relief under 
section 17 on restaurant MPR 2: 

“In conjunction with processing your ap- 
plication, an audit was made of your estab- 
lishment’s operations during the base period 
year of 1942, and during 1944 and during the 
first 3 months of 1945. A comparison of 
your establishment’s profit and loss after de- 
duction of a $2,500-per-year proprietor’s sal- 
ary shows that in 1942 the establishment 
earned $1,822.87 (6.83 percent of sales) while 
in 1944 it earned $1,964.30 (3.91 percent of 
sales). Its earnings during the first 3 
months of 1945 was $42.62 (0.37 percent of 
sales), annd while not considered as a con- 
clusive indication of its profits position for 
the year 1945, do show that the establishment 
continues to operate profitably.” 

The National Restaurant Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to OPA has continuously 
attempted to get a revision of this hardship 
clause. This matter came to a head in Oc- 
tober 1945 at which time the committee met 
with the Restaurant Branch of the OPA in 
Washington on October 31. The advisory 
committee was advised that an amendment 
had been signed and would soon become ef- 
fective. This proposed amendment would 
revise the hardship clause and eliminate the 
objectionable section. This action was never 
taken. 

For the benefit of the committee, we quote 
section 17 of MPR 2: 

“Sec. 17. Adjustments: (a) OPA may ad- 
just the ceiling prices for any eating or 
drinking establishment under the following 
circumstances: 

“(1) The establishment is operating under 
such financial hardship as to cause a sub- 
stantial threat to the continuance of its 
operations; and 

“(2) Such discontinuance will result in 
serious inconvenience to consumers in that 
they will either be deprived of all eating or 
drinking services or will have to turn to 
other establishments that present substan- 
tial difficulties as to distance, hours of serv- 
ice, selection of meals, food items or bever- 
ages offered, capacity, or transportation; and 

“(3) By reason of such discontinuance, the 
same meals, food items, or beverages will cost 
the customers of the eating or drinking 
establishment as much or more than the 
proposed adjusted prices. 

“(b) If you are the proprietor of an eat- 
ing or drinking establishment which Satisfies 
the above requirements, you may apply for 
an adjustment of your maximum prices by 
submitting in duplicate to your OPA District 
Office a statement setting forth: 

“(1) Your name and address and the name 
and address of your establishment. 

“(2) A description of your eating estab- 
lishment including: type of service rendered 
(such as cafeteria, table service, etc.), classes 
of meals offered (Such as breakfast, lunch, 
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and dinner), number of persons served per 
Gay during the most recent 30-day period, 
and any other information which is neces- 
sary to describe your establishment and the 
nature and extent of your operation. 

“(3) The reasons why your customers will 
be seriously inconvenienced if you discon- 
tinue operations. 

“(4) The names and addresses of the three 
nearest eating places of the same type as 
yours. 

“(5) A list showing your present maximum 
prices and your requested, adjusted prices. 

“(6) Detailed profit and loss statements 
for the establishment for (I) a 3-month 
period which ended not earlier than ‘90 days 
prior to the date of your application, (II) 
a 12-month period which ended not earlier 
than 90 days prior to the date of your ap- 
plication and (III) the calendar or fiscal year 
approximating the year 1942. 

A study of that section will convince any 
fair-minded person that although the res- 
taurant might be in financial difficulty due 
to the increased cost of doing business, it 
might still be refused relief under this sec- 
tion. 

To make a showing that a restaurant was 
essential a restaurant operator might have to 
go to the extremes of securing signed state- 
ments from all of his customers to the effect 
that they would be unable to obtain food if 
his restaurant was closed. Ridiculous as this 
may seem, many restaurants throughout the 
country have been denied price relief, even 
after they show financial difficulties, for the 
reason that they are not essential. 

We believe that the so-called essentiality 
clauses should be entirely eliminated for the 
reason that we do not believe any official or 
employee of the OPA should have such wide 
discretionary powers over any operation, 
which power is being constantly exercised. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Subsection (e) of section 205 of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, should be modified in the follow- 
ing respects: 

(a) Persons who violate a regulation, price 
schedule, or order should be liable for only 
the amount of overcharges, except in cases 
where violations are willful or the result of 
failure to take practicable precautions 
against the occurrence of violations. In 
cases of willful violations or where the vio- 
lator has failed to take proper precautions 
the penalty should be discretionary with the 
court. 

(b) The authority of the price-control 
boards derived from this section 205 should 
be limited to fact finding. The present sys- 
tem of administrative settlements should be 
abolished and penalties assessed under the 
Emergency Price Control Act should only be 
made after formal action, using regularly 
constituted courts of the United States, upon 
proof of willfulness or the failure to take 
proper precautions against occurrence of vio- 
lations. 

2. The undemocratic policy of cost absorp- 
tion and indirect profit control should be 
eliminated from the administrative programs 
of the Cffice of Price Administration by ade- 
quate declaration of congressional] intent in 
the Emergency Price Control Act. Cost ab- 
sorption is the most harmful brain child of 
the Office of Price Administration. Legal 
basis for the application of this principle has 
been in the nature of a rationalization by its 
proponents in the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. It certainly is not contemplated by the 
Emergency Price Control Act and should not 
be a policy of government. Cost absorption 
is discriminatory in its essence and subsi- 
dizes certain groups in our national economy 
at the expense of retailers. 

8. The hardship clause of section 17 of 
Restaurant MPR 2 should be rewritten in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Office of Price Administration. 


4. The justification for the continuance of 
price control is rapidly being overshadowed 
by the evils of present administrative policies 
of the Office of Price Administration. Unless 
Congress recognizes these dangerous trends 
and takes steps to correct them in connection 
with the extension of the price control act, it 
might be better to abolish such controls, 
rather than permit these controls to break 
down the American system of free enterprise 
and individual opportunity. 

We recommend the formulation of pricing 
programs which will take into consideration 
the realities of the increased cost of doing 
business by the restaurant industry. Such 
programs should recognize the changing con- 
ditions of the reconversion period and should 
be directed at the ultimate elimination of 
controls in the restaurant industry, as well 
as in other industries, and over particular 
items as soon as decontrols are warranted. 


Public Service of Senator Mitchell, of 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, since 
the Senator from Washington ([Mr. 
MITCHELL] has served as a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
of which I am chairman, I am pleased 
to see that magazines, newspapers, and 
columnists recognize the diligent and 
capable service he is performing. 

It was no more than correct, but pleas- 
ing to me, nevertheless, to read in Drew 
Pearson’s Washington Merry-Go-Round 
column in the Washington Post yester- 
day that columnist’s estimate of Hucu 
MITCHELL as capable and hard working. 
The writer apparently agreed with Life 
magazine, which praised the Senator's 
capacity for work. 

Even more pleasing to me as one who 
knows the importance of hard-working 
Senators to the Nation are the com- 
ments of newspaper writers in the home 
State of the Senator from Washington. 
It was good to read Kar! Stoffel’s esti- 
mate in the Wenatchee World that “the 
Republican who goes gunning for him 
this year had better be oiling up his 
shootin’ irons early.” 

And Ross Cunningham, in the Seattle 
Times, outlines a problem for both the 
Senator from Washington and his con- 
stituents in these busy days of continu- 
ous congressional sessions. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the brief article 
written by Mr. Cunningham be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

SPEAKING OF THE NEWS—DEMOCRATS AND RE- 
PUBLICANS LINE UP CANDIDATES FOR COMING 
ELECTION RACE 

(By Ross Cunningham) 

The business of fitting the square-plug 
candidates into the round-hole offices for 
next year’s general elections is well into the 
state of ‘“‘who’s going to run for what?” 
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While the primary elections are 6 months 
away, political plans are laid well in advance 
and certain patterns are beginning to be 
apparent. The prospective candidates are 
not committing themselves, but their various 
advocates make known the pattern. 

The most coveted office is the one held by 
United States Senator, HucH B. MitcHet, 
Gov. Mon C. Wallgren’s former senatorial 
secretary, appointed by Wallgren to fill his 
unexpired term in the Senate. 

Among some Democrats there is a serious 
doubt as to Mitchell's ability to be elected. 
Few question Mitchell’s ability as a Senator: 
he's a hard worker, knows his way around 
the capital from his long experience with 
Waligren, and has demonstrated an ability 
to get things done. 

But his willingness to work at the job of 
Senator may be his undoing. Mitchell is so 
busy that he neglects his political work, 
lacks voter appeal. He’s an unorthodox 
Senator—since many others do their political 
work first, and then do their governmental 
work if they have time. 

Unfortunately, the voters don’t always 
understand those things and often cast their 
ballots for the public official more often 
heard and seen. 


Some of the Things the English Say About 
the British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, before the 
Congress approves proposed British loan 
we should carefully consider this coun- 
try’s financial condition and the express- 
ed attitude of many of the leaders of 
England concerning the loan and plans 
for repayment. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. TREVOR, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN COALITION, TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY OF THE SENATE ON 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 138, MarRcH 20, 
1946 

OUR LIABILITIES AND ASSETS 


Mr. Chairman, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, which was organized and is 
maintained for the sole purpose of carrying 
on purely objective research into economic 
problems, estimated that the total national 
wealth of the United States in 1938 was $309,- 
400,000,000 (Economic Almanac, 1945-46, con- 
ferenc. board). I take this figure to be as 
nearly authoritative as it is possible to obtain. 

Against this estimate of our national 
wealth, permit me, Mr. Chairman, to point 
out to the committee that according to the 
daily statement of the Treasury (February 1, 
1946), the gross public debt and guaranteed 
obligations of the United States is put at 
$279,379,000,000. To this figure must be add- 
ed the gross State, municipal, and private 
debt consisting of farm and other mortgages 
and short-term obligations of varied char- 
acter. The most up-to-date figure which we 
have been able to obtain from official sources 
for these items is $176,400,000,000 (U.S. Debt 
Patter: in War and Peace, by Alvin Slater, 
reprint from Survey of Current Business, De- 
partment of Commerce). This figure added 
to our total national obligatiéns gives a 
grand total of $455,779,000,000. I suggest to 
the committee that this total of $455,779,- 
000,000 is probably a minimum figure of the 
total debt now saddled on the backs of the 
American people, which must be met some 








dav unless we abandon the principle that 
Lonesty is the best policy. 

Mr. Chairman, if the committee will com- 
pare this debt of the American people with 
the estimate which I have already given of 
our national wealth, it will be observed that 
the debt exceeds our national wealth, as 
estimated by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, by approximately $146,000,000,- 
000. It is, of course, true that the estimate 

f our national wealth made by the confer- 
ence board was computed for the year 1938, 
put I suggest to the committee that the esti- 
mate may now be excessive by reason of the 
fact that the wastage of war has depleted all 
our national resources to an extent which it 
is difficult to compute in terms of dollars and 
cents. 

In the light of these facts, which, in our 
opinion, are indisputable, it seems to us that 
the Congress has no right to give $3,750,- 
000,000 of the taxpayers’ money to any for- 
eign nation, no matter what its necessities 
may be. As a matter of fact, Mr. William L. 
Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State, told the 
press, in substance, on December 6, 1945 (New 
York Herald Tribune, December 7, 1945), that 
if the only purpose of the loan was to enable 
Britain to meet the annual deficit in her 
trade balances for the next few years or to 
provide a stimulus for purchases by Britain 
in the American market, there would not be 
sufficient consideration for the United States 
in the deal to justify the credit. Mr. Clayton 
bases his argument for the loan, however, on 
the theory that it will enable Britain to join 
in full partnership with us in bringing about 

multilateral nondiscriminatory trading 
system throughout the world. 


MULTILATERAL TRADE 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to us that if 
the promotion of multilateral trade is the 
sole justification for the loan, it is proper for 
us to thoroughly analyze this question of 
multilateral trade. An examination of data 
compiled by one of our great financial insti- 
tutions (Bulletin, National City Bank, De- 
cember 1944) discloses that between 1922 and 
1939 the American people spent outside of the 
United States $1,200,000 more for goods and 
services than they received. Perhaps even 
more significant than that fact is the cir- 
cumstance that during this period from 1922 
to 19389 it is demonstrable that foreigners 
conducted what may be classified as stock- 
market or banking operations in the United 
States to an amount well over $7,000,000,000. 
They did not use this sum of over $7,000,- 
090,000 to buy American goods. What they 
.ctually did was to repatriate foreign secu- 
rities to an amount, in round figures, 

$1,100,000,000. Furthermore, they spent 
about $%3,400,000,000 in the purchase of 
American securities. Finally, the account 
shows an inflow of short-term capital to the 
amount of $2,600,000,000; that is to Say, a 
grand total of $7,100,000,000 for all these 
operations. 

Mr Chairman, the committee is, of course, 

ware that during this period foreign na- 
tions owed the United States at least $14,000,- 
000,000, but no effort was made by thes~ for- 
eig . nations owing this sum, with the ex- 
ception of Finland, to utilize any of the 
credits which they had accumulated, as set 
forth above, to reduce their national obliga- 
tions to the American people. 

Let me add, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
nothing in the loan agreement which pre- 
vents the use of funds obtained by means of 
the loan from being used in stock market 
operations after the money has been spent 
by Britain. Let me illustrate this fact: 
Suppose Great Britain buys Argentine meat 
up to any amount with the proceeds of this 
loan. According to the multilatera’ trade 
theory, these dollars spent in Argentina would 
be utilized to purchase goods in the United 
States, but that is a pure assumption. It is 
cur contention that this money could be 
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spent solely in the American stock market 
for the repatriation of Argentine bonds, or 
for speculation in American securities. In 
other words, once the American people part 
with this money to Great Britain, there is not 
the slightest assurance that it will perform 
the purpose which Mr. Clayton says is the 
real justification for the loan. 

Since Mr. Clayton has made a fetish of 
multilateral trade, permit me, Mr. Chair- 
man, to call the attention of the committee 
to an interesting statement printed in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, of January 19, 1946, 
which, as the committee knows, is published 
by the Department of Commerce. This 
statement appears under the subtitle of 
“Gold and short-term capital,” and the 
article reads: 

“Shortages of many civilian commodities 
and lack of shipping space made it impossible 
for some foreign countries to use all the dol- 
lars they received during the past year to 
purchase merchandise in this country. Al- 
together they received an estimated $1,991,- 
G00,000 more than they used (see introduc- 
tory summary), although this tentative figure 
may be either raised or lowered as more com- 
plete data for the year become available.” 

Further on in the article, it states: 

“With the increase in 145, foreign bal- 
ances in this country reached about $6,400,- 
000,000, while United States balances abroad 
were about $290,000,000 at the end of the 
year.” 

Now, here is a very important statement: 

“Foreign gold reserves at the end of 1945, 
including both stccks held abroad and 
amounts held under earmark in the United 
States ‘or foreign account, may be estimated 
at roughly $16,000,000,000.” 

There would appear, therefore, to be a 
total of gold and dollar balances available 
for multilateral trade among the foreign na- 
tions amounting to $22,400,000,000, and I un- 
derstand that, in addition to this figure, 
there is somewhere around half a billion dol- 
lars to a billion dollars in currency floating 
around in these foreign countries or in for- 
eign accounts. These figures, Mr. Chairman, 
certainly do not justify the Congress sad- 
dling an additional debt of $3,750,000,000 on 
the American people. 


REPAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL 


Mr. Chairman, we further object to this 
loan because we see no reasonable ground for 
the. belief that the principal will ever be 
repaid. It seems to us that the committee 
should not lose sight of the fact that when 
Lord Keynes first came to the United States 
he did not come to negotiate for a loan, he 
came to negotiate for a gift. On September 
13, 1945, the New York Times, under the title 
“Keynes’ Statement of British Position,” 
printed the following: 

“No doubt an easy course, Lord Keynes 
said, would be for you to offer, and for us 
to put our name to, a substantial loan on 
more or-less commercial terms, without either 
party to the transaction troubling to pay too 
much attention to the question of the likeli- 
hood of our being able to fulfill the obliga- 
tions which we were undertaking. 

“But not only did he fear that the decep- 
tion would probably have a very short lif? but 
it would be extremely short-sighted if the ab- 
sence of friction and bad feeling between the 
two countries is one of the principal aims.” 

In spite of that statement, Mr. Chairman, 
the loan agreement, as the committee is 
well aware, took on the form of a more or 
less commercial character. It embodied, 
moreover, the very deceptions which Lord 
Keynes stated it was the purpose of the 
British negotiators to avoid. 

A careful examination of the parliamentary 
debates on the loan agreement offers abun- 
dant grounds for the belief that there was al- 
most a consensus of opinion on both sides 
of the House of Commons and on both sides 
of th2 House of Lords, that the British Gov- 
ernment would not be able to meet the terms 
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of the agreement which it had signed. Con- 
sider this quote, if you please, from the re- 
marks of Mr. Bevin, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, which must be taken as au- 
thoritative: 

“It has been said that, inevitably, this will 
lead to another repudiation. That is in the 
hands of the United States, and nobody else. 
The United States say that they want freer 
trade, but freer trade does not only mean the 
lowering of a tarif barrier, it depends on 
the actual fact as to whether they buy goods. 
The trouble of the Baldwin settlement, as it 
is called, and the trouble that would arise 
under this settlement, will arise if we are not 
allowed to work off our debts.” (Parliamen- 
tary Debates, December 13, 1945, p. 734.) 

The committee is, of course, familiar with 
the fact that Great Britain defaulted on the 
First World War loan, which, with interest, 
now reaches a total of approximately $6,- 
500,000,000. In connection with this default, 
you will observe that Mr. Bevin fixes the re- 
sponsibility upon the United States and pro- 
poses to fix the responsibility upon the United 
States for the possible future default on this 
loan on the same basis. In other words, if 
the committee is prepared to recommend to 
Congress the passage of the resolution now 
before it, it must be prepared to recommend a 
clean sweep of all tariff barriers together 
with the adoption of a policy of promoting 
the purchase of British goods in contradis- 
tinction with the purchases of competitive 
American goods in the American market. If 
the committee is not prepared to go that 
far, then Mr. Bevin can say, “Well, I warned 
you we could not pay if you did not take all 
the goods we had to offer.” 

One of the outstanding spokesmen for the 
opposition in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Boothby, goes even further than Mr. Bevin. 
He said: “I conscientiously believe that this 
country is not, and will not be, in a position 
to discharge the obligation she is being in- 
vited to undertake by the Government.” 
(Parliamentary Debate, December 12, 1945, 
p. 456.) 

In the House of Lords, Lord Woolton said: 

“My Lords, I am fearful of accepting this 
bond, and I am fearful of it because I admit 
that I am a financial puritan. I was brought 
up in the school which regarded financial 
probity as a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance. For generations it has been one of 
the characteristics and the glories of the 
city of London. I am very fearful of the 
name of my country being placed on a bond 
which we may not be able to honor. I am 
more fearful of that tham I am of the con- 
sequences of refusing to sign such a docu- 


ment. I could not sign a bend unless I knew 
that I could redeem the pledge. The Govern- 
ment will have signed this bond without 


knowledge that they will be able to redeem it 
The very conditions involved in the trans- 
actions deny such knowledge to them. They 
rely upon some nebulous scarce-currency 
clause in article 12.” (Parliamentary Debate, 
December 17, 1945, pp. 711-712.) 

Mr. Chairman, allow me to submit to the 
committee this additional quotation from the 
debate in the House of Lords: 

Lord Altrincham speaking: 

“I fear, therefore, that these obligations 
may be the cause of grave misunderstanding 
in the future, and that the people of the 
United States should understand this, which 
is absolutely fundamental to these agree- 
ments. They do not understand that the 
conditions attaching to our acceptance of 
this line of credit—the only conditions on 
which we can pay for this credit if we take 
it up—involves a complete transformation, 
and, indeed, a transfiguration of the Amer- 
ican economic system, if they are not to 
compel default.” (December 17, 1945, p. 
735.) 

In the face of these excerpts from debates 
in the British Parliament, it seems to us 
unthinkable that the Congress of the United 
States should approve this agreement. It 
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seems to us that it is conclusively demon- 
strated that any blame for the default by 
the British on this loan is going to be placed 
on the Congress of the United States, should 
it determine to offer any protection whatever 
to the American standard of living as we 
understand that term. 

An examination of editorial comment in 
the British press discloses the same point of 
view. The present loan agreement has in- 
deed been compared with the Dawes plan and 
the Young plan, with the conclusion that, 
as in the case of those plans, there must in- 
evitably result a revision of the terms of the 
agreement which you are now asked to ap- 
prove in the resolution before the committee. 

Allow me to repeat, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to us that there is no justification for the 
Congress to approve a loan of $4,400,000,000 
to England in the face of the British attitude 
toward this project. 

INTEREST 


Mr. Chairman, permit me now to take up 
the question of the right of Great Britain 
to waive interest upon the loan. In this 
connection permit me to read to the com- 
mittee the following statement made by Lord 
Keynes in the House of Lords: 

“We pay no interest for 6 years. After that 
we pay no interest in any year in which our 
exports have not been restored to a level 
which may be estimated at about 60 percent 
in excess of prewar. I repeat that. We pay 
no interest in any year in which our exports 
have not been restored to a level which may 
be estimated at about 60 percent in excess 
of what they were prewar. 

“Lord Barney. In volume or value? 

“Lord Keynes. Volume. That is very im- 
portant. I should have said so. The maxi- 
mum payment in any year is £35,000,000, and 
that does not become payable until our ex- 
ternal income, in terms of present prices, is 
fifty times that amount.” (Parliamentary 
Debate, December 18, 1945, pp. 785-786.) 

Now, let me suggest to the committee that 
there is nothing in the recent prewar history 
of British foreign trade which offers any sub- 
stantial basis for the belief that the British 
can, or will, increase their exports by 60 
percent over the prewar volume. This ar- 
rangement offers a terrific temptation to any 
govemment, whether it be Socialist or non- 
Socialist, to adjust the economic policy of 
Great Britain so that interest on the debt 
will never have to be paid. Indeed, in the 
light of the restrictions which have been im- 
posed by British labor unions on the pro- 
ductivity of labor, we think it is as fair an 
assumption that British trade may well fall 
below its prewar averages, as there is ground 
for the belief that it may exceed prewar 
averages. Let me illustrate this point. After 
a goal of 200 to 300 bricks a day had been 
set for bricklayers in rebuilding bombed Lon- 
don, Sir, Harry Selley, a man 73 years of 
age, bet George Hicks, Parliamentary Under- 
secretary of Works, that he could lay 200 
bricks in less than 2 hours, it being his con- 
tention that the number of bricks a man 
ought to be able to lay in a day was 800. 
Sir Harry proved his point by laying 200 
bricks in 58 minutes. (New York Worid- 
Telegram, May 18, 1945.) 

If the quota of 200 to 300 bricks a day can 
be taken as evidence of the present standard 
of production by British labor, no American 
can reasonably assume that British exports 
will exceed prewar levels. However this may 
be, Mr. Chairman, we regard the waiver of 
interest clause as one of the outstanding de- 
ceptions in the loan agreement. That is to 
say, one of those deceptions which will prove 
as Lord Keynes feared provocative of mis- 
understanding between this country and 
Great Britain. 

Permit me to say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
regard this waiver of interest clause as pe- 
culiarly indefensible because it would be per- 
fectly possible for the British to allocate raw 


materials at a predetermined price in sub- 
stitution for dollars in payment of interest. 
The government now in power in Great Brit- 
tain is converting the nation, over which it 
rules, into a socialistic commonwealth, and 
it has taken over properties of all kinds to 
be managed by the state. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there is no good reason whatso- 
ever why the British could not have offered 
the products of their mines of scarce metals 
in substitution for dollars in the event of a 
scarcity of dollars. Indeed, it may be seri- 
ously contended, in our opinion, that mines 
and other Government monopolies could have 
been offered, or asked for, as collateral for the 
advance of funds contemplated in the agree- 
ment now under consideration by the com- 
mittee. 

In this connection, permit me to call the 
attention of the committee to the fact that 
Lord Keynes, in a paper read to the Economic 
Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in August 1938, in 
speaking of loans secured by raw materiais, 
stated: 

“But, on the other hand, here is an oppor- 
tunity for a substantial volume of foreign 
investment, where the capital involved is ab- 
solutely safe. And in these days that is a 
primary consideration. We should be en- 
abled by this technique to make loans where 
for other reasons we might desire to make 
them—in southeastern Europe, for example— 
on the absolute security of commodities 
physically situated within this country.” 

We think, Mr. Chairman, that Lord Keynes 
on this occasion, was on sound ground when 
he was advising his fellow countrymen as to 
a policy which should be pursued in supply- 
ing funds to bankrupt nations. 


FINANCING BRITISH SOCIALISM 


Mr. Chairman, we object to the proposed 
loan to Great Britain for still another reason. 
We regard it as a subsidy to enable the Social- 
ist regime now in control in Great Britain to 
remain in power until, in accordance with 
the British Constitution, it is necessary to 
call a new general election. The loan agree- 
ment provides, as Lord Keynes pointed out 
to the House of Lords, that the British will 
pay no interest upon the loan for a period 
of 6 years; that is to say, interest will not 
begin to run on the loan until after the next 
general election in England. If this loan 
should be granted, the Government of the 
United States would, in effect, be supporting 
a Socialist economy of a Marxian character 
in its competition with our system of free 
enterprise. We hold this to be true because 
the loan agreement would exempt the present 
Labor government in England from any ob- 
ligations to pay interest on the loan during 
its present term in office. Such a policy, Mr. 
Chairman, we regard as utterly indefensible. 


BRETTON WOODS 


Now, Mr. Chairman, let me turn to another 
phase of this question. The preamble Of the 
resolution, and, indeed, the resolution itself 
show that the sponsors of it realize that this 
loan is tied to the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments. Furthermore, it is tied to the Eretton 
Woods agreements because the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in presenting the case for 
this loan to Parliament made it perfectly 
clear that Britain’s acceptance of the Bretton 
Woods agreements was dependent upon our 
putting up the money to cover her commit- 
ments to those agreements. In order that 
there may be no controversy as to the fact, I 
will read, with the permission of the Chair, 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer said: 

Mr. Dalton speaking: 

“I will turn now to the Bretton Wocds 
agreements, our acceptance of which is a 
condition of the loan agreement. And I 
submit to the House that the acceptance of 
the Bretton Woods agreements, subject to 
one proviso which I will make in a moment, 
is definitely to the advantage of this coun- 
try.” 
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Mr. Chairman, I will skip briefly and go to 
this point of Mr. Dalton’s remarks: 

“But the proviso is that we have the 
financial strength to undertake the obliga- 
tions of the Bretton Woods agreements ang 
thus to acquire the benefits which Bretton 
Woods offers. In this sense, the loan agree. 
ment is, for us, a condition of Bretton 
Woods.” (Parliamentary Debates, House of 
Commons, December 12, 1945, pp. 430-431 ) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask the members of 
this committee to fully appreciate al) the 
implications of that statement. If we make 
it possible for the British to meet their com. 
mitments to Bretton Woods, how can we re- 
fuse to do likewise for every other nation of 
the world which is hovering on the brink of 
bankruptcy, and is one of the signatories os 
the agreement? To refuse these other na- 
tions equality of treatment would be to 
make a mockery of our profession of fair 
dealing and brotherly love for all nations 
without distinction or discrimination. 


Income-Tax Insomnia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including a pamphlet written by Alro 
Beals Simmons, who is one of my home- 
town boys who has won national recog- 
nition through his work in trying to sim- 
plify our present tax forms. It is my 
understanding that through his efforts 
the State of Utah has revised its income- 
tax blanks, and other States are promis- 
ing to do the same. I think his sugges- 
tions should be given very careful con- 
sideration by our tax experts here, and 
I hope Members of Congress, and espe- 
cially those who have to do with our tax- 
ing problems, will find time to make a 
study of his suggestions which have been 
given wide publicity: 


INCOME-Tax InsomNIA—A Humorous SATIRE 
ON Our PRESENT-Day INCOME TAXES 


(By Almo Bea!s Simmons, B. S.) 


This pamphlet has been written in the hope 
that our Government will equalize and sim- 
plify our present tax system; for if anything 
under heaven should now be easy to do, it 
should be the filling out of a tax report. 

I have tried to put a smile in this dry ta* 
subject, but the answers to the questions 
asked—are informative, and they are all ap- 
plicable to income received in the year 1945— 
plus the changes made by Congress (Novem- 
ber 1945) for your income-tax returns fo! 
1946 (due March 15, 1947). 

Question. What is this that I may deduct 
for “bad debts” on my income-tax report? 
Hell! I owe everybody. May I deduct for 
these debts? 

Answer. You have this deduction up side 
down and backward. The ones who may de- 
duct for bad debts—under certain condi- 
tions—are the ones to whom you owe money 
Send for our free song, Owe No One a Dime 
and You Will Sleep Peacefully All the Time. 

Question. I was married twice in the past 
year. May I deduct the two surtaxes? 

Answer. No. The tax courts have ruled 
that one may only deduct for one spouse 
during the taxable year. ijend for our new 
song, My Father Does Not Drive a Tank— 
He Is One, 














Question. While I was under the influence 
of liquor, I wrecked my beautiful car. May I 
deduct for this damage? 

Answer. No; wrecks caused by one’s own 
negligence are not deductible. Send for our 
{ree surprise package—and believe me you 
will certainly be surprised. Note: We have 
just a few of these explosive packages left. 
Wire for yours today. Remember they are 
mailed only to drunken auto drivers. 

Question. I have five children, and my hus- 
band is in the Army. I go out to work 6 days 
a week, therefore, I must hire a woman to 
care for my children. May I deduct for her 
wages on my tax 2turn? 

Answer. No; wages paid to personal serv- 
ants are not allowed. We have just mailed 
vou our new song, Oh, How Happy I Will Be 
When My Pistol Packin’ Papa Comes Back 
Home to Me. 

Question. I am a farmer. This year I 
bought a beautiful heifer for $140. Three 
months later she died. May I show this loss 
on my tax return? 

Answer. Yes; if a farmer buys cattle (or 
work animals) and they died, he may deduct. 
However, animals that you raised on your 
farm, you cannot deduct value when they 
die. Note: A tax consultant asked a farmer, 
“Do you own any stock in a holding com- 
pany”? The farmer answered, “Well I own 
some cows, if that’s hat you mean.” 

Question. I was really in the dough this 
past year, and I bought my old lady a fur 
coat. Th- luxury tax alone was 80 bucks. 
May I deduct this tax? 

Answer. No; luxury, stamp, excise, nor 
amusement taxes are now not deductible on 
the Federal tax report. But why buy fur 
coats? Remember a bill in a bond is worth 
more than a bill in a billfold. 

Question. During the past year I have 
worked for the different companies at Kala- 
mazoo, Kankakee, Walla Walla, Coulee, Pasco, 
Dallas, Las Vegas, and Provo, Utah. May I 
deduct for traveling expenses? 

Answer. (A loud) no; the tax laws are very 
specific, regarding the above. Going to and 
from work, or looking for work expenses are 
not allowed; but what in the world is the 
matter with you? Were one of your an- 
cestors a kangaroo? Send for our new song, 
Why, Oh Why, Do You Continue To Roam, 
When You Could Make Beau*iful Provo Your 
Permanent Home. 

Question. I was robbed of $180.60 last July 4 
in Las Vegas, Nev. May I deduct for this? 

Answer. Yes. Losses by theft are deduct- 
ible. (What puzzles me is how anyone could 
in that “livetown” of Las Vegas know to a 
penny just how much money he had, and 
especially on the Fourth of July.) Sh-h, I 
wes in Las Vegas on July 4, but please don’t 
ask me questions about anything except 
taxes. 

Cuestion. A group of we high-school girls 
were just a wondering, do “those women” 
need to show their “wages’’? 

(Signed) A Group of GIGGLING GIRLS. 

Answer. Yes. The tax law states: “Gross 
income includes gains, profits, and income 
derived from salaries, wages, of compensa- 
tion for personal services, also from rent, 
interest, dividends, securities, business, or 
gains or profits derived from any source 
whatever. (But send for our book, Promis- 
cuity. Guaranteed to knock the giggles out 
of anyone.) After reading this you will not 
even smile about such things ever again. 
Send proof that you ure 16 years of age—no; 
on second thought, just prove that you are in 
junior high school, and the above book will 
be mailed, postage paid, and sent in a plain 
Wrapper when we have them available. 

Question. I receive rents from a house. 
Should I sell this property, must I charge off 
for depreciation allowable when in prior 
years I did not receive any tax benefits for 
allowable depreciation? 

Answer. Yes. Under our present tax laws, 
ohe must deduct for allowable depreciation. 
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(To me this law seems most unjust.) Send 
for our thesis, 101 Things That Are at Pres- 
ent Unjust With Our Tax Laws. 

Question. The widow Prudence Prissilla 
Peterson fell and broke her leg. I gave her 
$15. May I deduct this as a donation? 

Answer. No. Donations cannot be deduct- 
ed when given to specific individuals. They 
must be given to organizations, charitable, 
religious, or educational. Note: When list- 
ing your donations on your tax return be sure 
and list just the amounts you actually gave, 
not what your heart says you should have 
given. 

Question. I have lived in my present home 
for over 15 years. I paid $4,000 for same, and 
I just sold it for $6,000. Do I need show the 
above profit on my tax return? 

Answer. Yes—59 percent long-time capi- 
tal gain. However, had you sold your home 
for a loss under our present tax laws, you 
could not deduct for same. Wire for this 
one: 102 Things That Are Unjust in Our 
Present Tax Laws. 

Question. I inherited a house. 
show this on my tax report? 

Answer. No. You must, however, show the 
income derived after you inherited the prop- 
erty. Send for song: To Rent Just One Room 
in Your Home. Makes it Become a House. 

Question. What is your opinion of income 
taxes for Government revenue? 

Answer. In my humble opinion, there is 
no tax that is more just than an income tax, 
providing it is administered absolutely fair 
and equal to all citizens. 

Question. A group of we school teachers, 
clerks, and office workers were discussing our 
present tax laws. As you know, all wage 
earners of the above class must dress well 
in meeting the public. Yet, we are not al- 
lowed anything for expenses in earning our 
income, but all other workers are allowed 
deductions for tools, uniforms, and special 
work clothes. We all come to the conclusion 
that this is unfair. What do you believe? 

Answer. I believe that all wage earners 
should be treated exactly the same. Under 
the present laws, one mechanic may deduct, 
say, $120 for tools, another will only deduct 
$10; and yet the latter may earn twice as 
much as the former. But this, above all 
else: The amount allowed as a tax deduc- 
tion should be the same rate for all wage 
earners. (As a suggestion, 5 percent of gross 
wages. See the simplified tax form at the 
end of this “stuff”.) 

Question. I was reading last night a story 
about France, in the days of that gay old 
bird, Louis XIV. And, by the way, Louie 
had a tax collector that was a whiz (he pulled 
Louie out of the “red”.) His name was Jean 
Baptiste Colbert. Back in the seventeenth 
century, Colbert said: “The art of taxation 
consists in so plucking the goose as to obtain 
the largest amount of feathers with the least 
amount of hissing.” I believe our present 
texmakers are using Colbert’s formula. 
What do you think? 

Ansv-er. Anyone in the United States today 
that listens may easily hear the above- 
mentioned hissing. In fact, I fcel as though 
this hissing might turn in a honk, unless 
something is immediately done to equalize 
and simplify our present tax forms, rates, 
and deductions. Note: Income taxpayers 
could be counted in the thousands prior to 
1940. In 1940 they amounted to 4,000,000, 
but in 1944 the income taxpayers amounted 
to approximately 50,000,000. (Collectively, 
they could honk.) 

Question. I lost $400 in a poker game. Is 
this loss deductible? 

Answer. No. The tax code states that gam- 
bling losses are offset by winnings. The lat- 
es; song hit goes: A Gambler’s Wife Gambled 
by Marriage and Lost. 

Question. I pay my 16-year-old son $10 per 
mcnth to help me with my work. May I de- 
duct his wages? 


Must I 
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One cannot deduct wages 


Answer. No. 
paid to a dependent. Please write and notify 
me what kind of business you have, that you 
can get a 16-year-old boy nowadays to work 
for $10 a month. It must be very pleasant 
work, or you certainly have a dutiful son 

Question. I am what is known as the 
cream of society. Naturally I must have my 
maid, housekeeper, and butler. Are their 
wages deductible? 

Answer. No. We have just mailed you our 
new song: People Who Believe They Are the 
Cream of Scciety Are Truthfully Nothing 
More Than Sour Buttermilk. 

Question. Could it possibly be true that 
there are some States in America that pay a 
less tax rate to our Federal Government than 
the citizens living in other States of our 
Union? 

Answer. Yes. There are nine States that 
have community-property laws. In these 
States the husband may ent>r one-half of 
his wages and income on his tax return, and 
his wife shows the other half. This does, 
and can, greatly reduce their surtaxes. (Wire 
fo: this one: 103 Things That Are Wrong, 
Unjust, and Unfair With Our Present Tax 
Laws.) If you have high blood pressure, do 
not wire, for the facts in this book will make 
your blood boil. 

Question. I am a banker, and we mace a 
loan to a poor. sick widow. The fact that 
she was poor, we charged off the note. May 
this be deducted? 

Answer. Yes. But when you 
later—and you will—you must show the 
amount collected as income. Your state- 
ment, the fact that she was poor we charged 
off the note, makes me smile. I know, and 
you also know, that a banker does not charge 
off notes. as a rule, because one is a sick 
widow. Why did you not say: “The fact that 
we could not, under any circumstances, col- 
lect the note, we charged it off.” Should a 
banker ever read this and smile; well, bless 
your heart, the cap does not fit. But should 
a banker read this and scoul and frown, well, 
send for our old joke book: If the cap fits, 
wear it! (and listen—shh it’s free). 

Question. I am only 17 years old, but, gosh, 
I made over $600 digging “spuds” in Idaho in 
1945. The man told me that when I made 
that much I have to pay income taxes. Is 
that true? And if so, to whom do I pay, 
the postmaster. the mayor, or the President 
of the United States? 

Answer. Yes. You not only must file a 
tax report, but you also must pay a tax. 
You pay those taxes to the collector of in- 
ternal revenue in the State in which you 
live. We have just mailed to you our 
pamphlet: “Taxes should be so simple to 
compute, that a young Idaho potato digger 
could fill out the tax forms. For, remember, 
he must now, 1945, pay a tax.” 

Question. I am a father of two children 
by former marriage. The court ruled that 
I was to pay for their support. I consulted 
a lawyer to find out if I could deduct these 
payments from my taxes. The lawyer read 
and reread a long, legal, academic, ambig- 
uous, ingenucus bunch of words that went 
something like this: “Whereas (see par. 9 
revised 1944) courts have rules (see Smith 
v. Jones) (sec. B. 152) has decreed by court 
order (see Dingledine v. Zperzteh, sec. 1928 
Revised) that when the father pays for the 
chief support of the above issue, or offspring; 
the fore said spouse may claim under certain 
conditions. (See Offenheimmer v. Pazin- 
sky) as a deduction, the dependency, of 
issue by former marriage, Rev. 10-66 and 84) 
etc.” Now after we plowed through that 
hazy maze of words, the lawyer said: “Yes, 
one may claim children as dependents when 
the courts ruled that the father furnished 
their chief support. (The wife need not 
show amounts received for child’s support on 
her tax report, nor may she claim them as 
dependents; however, she must show any 
alimony received.) 


collect it 


But what I want to know 
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is: Why in h—— does not the Government 
write a simple statement regarding tax laws? 

Answer. Since that obstrosity form of 1943 
was printed, I have given your above state- 
ment much thought. And the only reason I 
can think of is that lawyers, not account- 
ants, write our tax forms. And these lawyers 
seem to be purposely wording the law in 
order to have tax litigation rather than tax 
administration 

Question. How would a lawyer that writes 
our tax laws express this simple sentence? 
Speak plainly, say what you mean, mean what 
you say, and do not use big words. 

Answer. (As remembered from a university 
class many years ago, this is the way they 
would write the above sentence:) “In pro- 
mulgating your sentimental sentimentalities, 
beware of ponderous ponderosity, bombastic 
and pompous prolixity; and sedulously avoid 
all polysyllable profundity.” (Note: There 
are thousands of lawyers in America today 
that now refuse to calculate and fill out 
income-tax reports. They will freely admit 
they do not have time to keep up with the 
ever-changing forms, rates, and regulations.) 

Question. I see that the Members of Con- 
gress are going to vote a $2,500-per-year sal- 
ary increase to themselves. I firmly believe 
they should be granted this increase. What 
do you think? 

Answer. I agree with you. With living 
conditions as they are today, Congressmen 
do need and deserve this increase. (But who 
doesn’t?) However, when the Members of 
Congress state, “This increase need not be 
shown on an income tax—just as an expense 
account,” well, then I say, this is most 
unfair, unjust, unequitable, unbelievable, 
and unbearable. We have just prepared a 
very special, scholarly, academic, stiff-collar, 
and long-haired thesis, for Congressmen only, 
titled, “There Is Absolutely No Questidn 
About Members of Congress Needing an In- 
crease in Salary.” Explain in detail: why 
this increase is deserving, but, moreover, it 
also tells why Congressmen should also place 
the total of all wages received on their tax 
reports, the same as all other wage earners in 
America. This thesis is not “milk for 
babies,” and it ends with these nonliterary 
words: “This law stinks.” (Note: The fact 
we have given you all the “high points” there 
will now be no need for you Congressmen 
bothering us by sending for a copy.) Since 
this was written Congress tried to vote them- 
selves $10,000-per-year increase in salary. 
No comments, please. (These are the times 
that tax men’s hearts, souls, minds, and 
pocketbooks.) 

Question. I am a skilled bachelor me- 
chanic. And, gee! 1 was earning a pile of 
“jack” or at least I thought I was. But that 
was before the end of the year rolled around, 
and I paid my income taxes. Then I felt 
like crying like a baby due to the fact I had 
not saved any more money than I did back 
in Wichita in 1939 Although my wages have 
doubled, well, so has everything else. The 
Government certainly does lay it on we bach- 
elors. Therefore, I am going to high tail it 
back to Wichita, what do you think? 

Answer. We have just mailed you a very 
sad, pitiful, and pathetic tale titled: “The 
Widow Jennie Josephine Jones.” This tells 
of her struggles to raise six children on the 
exemptions allowed today for tax purposes. 
Mr. Wichita Mechanic: Do you know that a 
person living in the United States today, 
1945, that earns a net wage of only $600 and 
has 6, yes 100 dependents, must not only 
file a tax return, but addition will owe a tax. 
(We have mailed you our song: “If One is to 
Live without Want or Fear, You Cannot Start 
Taxes at $500 per Year?’’) 

(For 1946, one may deduct $500 for each 
dependent on this surtax and normal tax.) 

Note.—For income tax reports for the year 
1946, Congress has (November 1945) changed 
the dependency law to allow $500 for each de- 
pendent on the normal tax. (This does not 
apply for 1945 reports.) 


Question. Just between a taxpayer and 
a tax consultant, what do these letters stand 
for “PPBWHDKUWTLCNADEOWD"”? 

Answer. Previously poor bookkeepers who 
have diligently kept up with tax laws can now 
afford dessert even on week days. 

Question. Why does the State of Utah need 
all the taxes that have ever been conceived 
in the brain of man? 

Why does not the State of Utah allow de- 
auctions for sick benefits? Gasoline taxes? 


Alimony? Expenses for entertainment of em-~- 


ployees? A carry-over for busi~ess losses? 

Why does the State of Utah only allow 
$300 for a dependent? 

Why don’t the Governors of States that 
have both income, and sales taxes wire—or 
write—the Governors that have neither, and 
ask them how they operate? (Their replies 
would give them all the answers.) 

Why don’t all States that have income- 
tax laws get out of this field now our Federal 
Government is so far in the red? (And in re- 
turn the States could ask the Government 
to get out of the gasoline tax, gift, and in- 
heritance field.) This would greatly elimi- 
nate the duplication and pyramiding of 
taxes. 

Why does not our Federal Government 
allow deductions for excise taxes for the year 
1945? 

Why does not our Federal Government 
specify just what taxes are deductable on 
Form 1040? (Rather than leave all the tax 
lines blank?) 

Why does not our Federal Government give 
in dollars the amount deductable for depre- 
ciation on a farmer’s fruit trees? 

Why does not our Federal Government al- 
low deductions for damages done to a home 
by termites? 

Why do they print income-tax forms up- 
side down and backward? 

Answer. Damfino. 

Question. I have just read that the United 
States taxpayers are now in the red $300,- 
000,000,000. Truthfully, if silver dollars were 
laid flat (one upon another) how far would 
this tremendous stack of silver dollars reach? 

Answer. If silver dollars could be placed 
flat, one upon another, in order to pay the 
principal alone on this debt, they would ex- 
tend from the earth to the moon (approxi- 
mately 240,000 miles), then twice around 
the moon (14,000 miles), then back again to 
the earth, and then circle this world, at the 
Equator, four times. Oh, you Congressmen of 
the Ways and Means Committee plus all our 
tax officials, can’t you plainly see that if we 
are to repay this herculean indebtedness, you 
simply must lay this now heavy tax collec- 
tion equally, fairly, and justly upon all the 
shoulders of our present 50,000,000 taxpayers? 
(Note: It takes 13 dollars laid flat to equal 1 
dollar stood on edge. Therefore, if you de- 
sire to get a mental picture of the above path 
of silver dollars laid flat, times the above 
pile of silver by 13. To anyone that reads 
this, close your eyes and visualize a path of 
United States silver dollars that would ex- 
tend to the moon 26 times, then circle the 
moon 26 times, and there would be yet 
enough dollars to circle our dear earth 16 
times—that is what 300,000,000,000 silver 
dollars would do, if they were laid edgewise. 

Are you dizzy? So am I. Do you desire 
to get more light-headed? Let’s. Note: The 
interest per year on the above indebtedness is 
$6,000,000,000. A silver dollar is 1% inches 
wide. Therefore, 6,000,000,000 times 1% 
inches equals 9,000,000,000 inches, and 9,000,- 
300,000 inches equals 142,234 miles. There- 
fore, the yearly interest on $300,000,000,000 
would lay a silver path around the world 5% 
times. Let’s hurriedly get back to some 
“chicken feed.” Note: Just a few years back 
President McKinley shocked America by ask- 
ing the Morgans for a $20,000,000 loan to fi- 
nance the Spanish-American War. The Mor- 
gans said, “No, we will not loan you that 
much in one loan—but we will loan the Gov- 
ernment $10,000,000 at two different times. 
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But $300,000,000,000 is 15,000 times the above. 
mentioned $20,000,000. 

Let’s get back to earth. Note: On 
buy a $25 Victory bond for $18.75. 

Note 2: Our Federal Government collecteq 
$45,000,000,000 in taxes during the fisca) year 
1944. Therefore, the above indebtedness can 
be and will be paid. 

Question. You mentioned that the answers 
given in this tax insomnia all apply to in. 
come received in 1945. What changes diq 
= make (November 1945) for the year 

Answer. For the year 1946 the taxpayer is 
allowed $500 deduction against the norma! 
tax for each dependent. (Remember, this 
does not apply for 1945.) Another change 
Congress made for 1946 was the reduction of 
3 percent on each surtax bracket, and after 
computing the total tax obligation, the tax. 
payer is allowed to knock off 5 percent. En- 
listed men will be forgiven Federal income 
taxes on their service pay, and officers wi] 
be given an additional 3 years to Pay their 
back taxes. Yes, for the first time in many 
years Federal taxes have been reduced, rather 
than greatly increased. (This is for 1946 anq 
not 1945.) 

Question. What does fiduciary mean? 

Answer. That is income received from an 
estate or trust. Just remember this ditty: 
“Oh, how happy is my Aunt Mary. She re- 
ceives income from a fi-du-ciary!” 

“Question. What is the definition of the 
word “tax’’? 

Answer. Tax is from the Latin “taxare’— 
means “to touch sharply.” A United States 
definition for 1945—should be added these 
additional words—“To touch sharply, deeply, 
heavily, and often.” Note: The New Testa- 
ment linked tax collectors with sinners. 
Approximately 2,000 years later—in the 
United States—it is not the collector that 
should be linked with sinners—shh. The 
revenue department collected over a billion 
from taxpayers (1945). Yes, this was just 
for ‘“‘tax evasion.” (From the Chinese: “It 
is better to light one small candle than to 
curse the darkness.”) 

Question. Our tax courts are crowded to- 
day with litigation regarding the forming 
of partnerships between husband and wife. 
And no judge has as yet (November 1945) 
been able to clarify or give any predictable 
decision regarding the above. How could 
these courts be cleared, and at the same 
time allow taxpayers in noncommunity prop- 
erty States to pay exactly the same rate of 
surtax as those in community-property 
States? 

Answer. Behind the success of every man 
can be found some woman who has con- 
tributed to the making of all income. There- 
fore, our tax courts could be cleared—and 
the same rate of taxes would be paid by all 
taxpayers—if Congress would add this one 
sentence to our present tax laws: “For in- 
come-tax purposes a husband may report 
one-half of income and the wife may report 
the other half.” (We certainly needed a 
smile after that one.) . Have you heard ol! 
the man wMo laughed and cried at the same 
time? Our song goes like this: “He laughed 
when he learned how much he was going to 
earn per day. Then cried when he noticed 
how small was his take-home pay.” 

Question. Who do you accountants con- 
sider the greatest mathematician in the world 
today? 

Answer. The man (or men) that calcu- 
lated the interest tables on war and victory 
bonds. For note how small the interest the 
first 4 years, then note how this interest 
accelerates the next 3, and the last 3 years 
is where one is given the extra dollar for 
every three. Yes, all accountants through- 
out America doff their hats and salute the 
one who with an interest table can truthfully 
make a foof out of anyone that cashes in a 
bond without first missing at least three 
meals in a row. Our latest song goes: “Oh! 
I’m a wild, wise Ute from Utah! And I live 
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in Old Kanosh, and I'll not sell my bonds 
till I start to starve, b’gosh.” 

But why go on with any more of this 
“stuff”? In conclusion let me say the answers 
in this “insomnia tax story” only apply to 
Federal tax regulations, not to States. For 
example: The State of Utah does not allow 
deduction for sick benefits, alimony, enter- 
tainment of employees, and soforth. Federal 
does. Utah does allow for social security, auto 
stamp and amusement taxes, and so forth; 
Federal does not. Utah only allows $300.00 
per year for dependents, Federal allows $500.00 
on the surtax. Utah does not allow for gaso- 
line taxes, other States permit this. Why 
Utah does not is a mystery to many taxpayers. 
But again why go on, for when one gets to 
State tax regulations, they find the same 
unjust and unpredictable regulations, as 
those now found in our Federal taxes. 

Also, before ending this, I would like to 
say: Historians will certainly place the name, 
Henry G. Morgenthau on the credit side of 
the world’s ledger, for the records will prove 
he collected the finances to enable us to 
fight—and win—a global war! In fact, he 
collected more money than all the previous 
secretaries of recorded history. Therefore, 
as Walter Winchell would say: “Orchids to 
‘Hank’ Morgenthau.” (But I say a “Bronx 
cheer” to his lawyer, that worded the tax 
regulations and forms to purposely confuse 
the taxpayers!) 

Question. Seriously, what changes do you 
believe should be made in our present tax 


laws? (Not listed in the order of im- 
portance.) 
Answer. First: All of the citizens of the 


United States of America should be entitled 
to have plenty to eat, warm clothes, a decent 
place in which to live without fear of want. 
And also, they should be allowed to save 
10 percent of their income, no matter how 
much, nor how little. Everyone, naturally, 
should be treated absolutely equitable! 
Therefore, immediately grant to the citizens 
of all States of the Union, the same tax rates 
as those now allowed in community prop- 
erty States. 

Second. Let all wage earners deduct the 
same rate for wear and tear on all tools, 
clothes and uniforms. For example 5 percent 
of their gross wages. (Up to $5,000.00 a year 
salary.) 

Third. If one is to live without fear or 
want let the taxpayer deduct for all sick- 
ness, hospitals, doctors, and medicines, plus 
funeral expenses for any member of their 
family when there is no insurance received. 

Fourth. You know, yes, everyone knows, 
that one cannot live without fear, on $500 
per year. Therefore, the tax laws should be, 
yes, must be changed, allowing a single per- 
son at least $1,000 before taxes start. Mar- 
ried couples, $1,500 and at least $500 for each 
dependent. (Abolish the present 3 percent 
normal tax, or allow $500 for dependents as 
a deduction for the normal tax as well as 
the surtax.) 

(NoTe.—Congress changed this for 1946. 
Allowing $500 for dependents for normal tax. 
Does not apply for 1945.) 

Fifth. Allow a widow (or widower extra 
consideration if they maintain a home for 
their children, and grandchildren who come 
for a_ visit.) (As a suggestion—$200 a 
year.) Based upon the previous head-of- 
family law. 

Sixth. Allow citizens credit on taxes for 
purchase of Victory bonds. Say 10 percent 
of net income as a savings account for the 
uncertain future. A special Liberty bond 
could be issued, not negotiable for 5 years. 

Seventh. The normal tax. Plus the sur- 
tax rates should be—and could be in one tax 


table. (And why not now call it a liberty 
tax?) ' 
Eighth. If anything in America today, 


should be made easy to do it must be the 
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calculating of income taxes. 
simplify the income-tax forms. 

Ninth. Change tax lav to read: “Depreci- 
ation allowed” and omit the unjust words 
“Depreciation allowable.” 

Tenth. Change the present tax law to 
read: “Anyone who does not rent more than 
two rooms in his own home need not com- 
pute the small net profit if any.” The same 
change should be made for those who do not 
board more than four in their own home— 
or at least simplify the present complicated 
cost-accounting form. 

Eleventh. Change the law to read: “It is 
not necessary to show the capital gain on 
the sale of one’s home. (When it has been 
occupied by the taxpayer for 5 or more 
years.)” 

Twelfth. When writing to a taxpayer for 
the future payment on his estimated tax, 
omit the words: “We demand payment.” 

Thirteenth. All Government officials should 
memorize thorough this old but very true 
saying: “The power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

Fourteenth. Have a standard rate of de- 
preciation on the farmer’s fruit trees, farm 
equipment, and farm buildings, autos, and 
trucks. 

Fifteenth. Clarify our tax code regarding: 
Partnerships between husband and wife. (In 
fact, clarify all tax regulations.) 

Sixteenth. Have a standard rate of de- 
preciation for all rented property—lumber, 
brick, or stucco. 

Seventeenth. Reduce the high tax rate on 
capital gains. (As a suggestion: Short-time 
gains to 75 percent. Long-time gains to 
3344 percent. The present high rates are 
preventing the normal sales of property. 
Also, there would be more taxes collected, 
and far less tax evasion if this were done.) 

Eighteenth. Extend the time limit to those 
who must pay estimated taxes for the fourth 
payment, from January 15 to February 15. 

Nineteenth. Reduce in number our present 
Federal hidden taxes. (All States should do 
the same.) 

Twentieth. Leave a space on Form 1040 for 
credit on taxes. (Carried forward from the 
previous year.) 

Twenty-first. As a special deduction to our 
present law for the blind, $500. For the 
loss of a limb, $400 a year. 

Twenty-second. Exempt from § income 
taxes—amounts received as interest on series 
E war bonds. 

Twentv-third. Print tax forms on one 
sheet. A suggested form can be found at 
the conclusion of this “tax insomnia.” 
Everyone knows the calculating of income 
taxes is nothing more or less than adding 
and subtracting. I sincerely hope our Gov- 
ernment and States will at least use this 
simple tax form as a guide. Truthfully and 
sincereiy, behind this simple tax form has 
gone years of thought and study. 

Twenty-fourth. (The last, yet the one 
change that should certainly be the first.) 
Those tax consultants, who have calculated 
income taxes for the past 5 years have no- 
ticed this: Oh, how free, liberal, and lavish 
have been all the taxpayers of the United 
States in donating to all worth-while or- 
ganizations—Red Cross, polio, churches, 
Salvation Army, war funds, Boys’ Town, 
hospitals for crippled children, etc. This 
was all prior to the end of 1944, and over 
9 months of 1945. And then, millions upon 
millions of wage earners—plus the millions 
who used the Standard deduction table— 
discovered there is no line for donations 
to charity; neither upon a wage-slip re- 
turn nor upon Form 1040 using a stand- 
ard table of deduction. The above now also 
know that the one who donates #400 pays 
the same tax as the one who donates 40 
cents. Believe me, this is sincerely and 
truthfully jeopardizing everything in life 
worth while. Therefore, let me most rev- 
erently, humbly—yes, prayerfully—write 


Therefore, 
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this concluding sentence: “Dear Congress- 
men: If you are going to make just one 
change on our present tax let that one 
change be this— 

Add a line on a “Wage slip tax return” 
for charity; yes—add this one line—for God's 
sake. 


A SUGGESTED SIMPLIFIED FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
RETURN 


Our Government, or any State of our 
Union is hereby freely granted the use of 
this form—either as a guide or in its en- 
tirety. 


INCOME 
1. Put on this line the total of all 
FO ternkinntanmmnaie an 
2. Add interest and dividends re- 
rch iat dian al ocean tania anatomic asus aaa 
3. Total gross income for taxable 
UE Gere tls ane Bat cadena tnd abtalaniay 
DEDUCTIONS 
(Omit lines that do not apply to your 
income) 


4. All wage earners put on this line 
5 percent of line 1 (for wear and 
tear on tools, uniforms, or 
clothes) not to exceed $250___. $ 

5. Add amounts paid for union dues 

GET SSO Sidi aten data nanan 

. Add all hospital, medicine, and 

doctor accounts paid___....---. 

Add all interest paid_............ 

. Add all donations (charitable, edu- 

cational, religious) _........-.-~ 

Add all real estate taxes paid____- 

Add for all personal property taxes 

(include automobile) _.-_-_--- 

11. Add for State income taxes paid 
oe 

12. Add for loss by wreck, fire, flood; 
theft, blizzard 

13. Add funeral expenses (not to ex- 
ceed $500 if no insurance) __-_-- a 

14. Add 10 percent line 1 for Victory 


a 


on 


2 


1 


bonds List serial] numbers 
Pere a ok oo és... BT concn 
15. Add $1,500 if married ($1,000 ‘if 
single) 


16. Add $500 each dependent on 
17. Add $200 if widow or widower and 
maintain a home__.___~_-- 

18. Add $1,000 if one is totally blind. 
19. Add $500 for ldss of limb____--_.  -__- 
20. Add lines 4 to 19. These are your 
total deductions-__-__ 
21. Now subtract line 2 
as follows: 
ie a aicctinnncn snes caine 
23. Line 20 equals (subtract) ‘ieseibnne 
24. This is your taxable income_.... 
Tax from table (see table below) 
Subtract amounts withheld 
a 


from 


hitihint amounts er on estimated 
WE pa.cidiseastninn 
This is the 
Mar. 15 


amount of yi 


ur ‘tax due 


SUGGESTED TAX TABLE 


(Combines the present normal tax with pres 
nt surtax. Why not now call it a liberty 
tax?) 


20 percent up to 
$1,000. 

22 percent up to and including $2,000. 

24 percent up to and including $3,000. 

(Then go up on tax rate 2 percent for 
each $1,000, up to and including $25,000.) 

All income $25,000 to $100,000, rate to be 80 
percent. 

All income above $100,000, 
percent. 

Note.—If you are a farmer, professional, 
or businessman, put on line 1 your profit (or 
loss) from farm, rents, capital gains, or busi- 
ness (and enclose profit-and-loss state- 
ments). 


and including the first 


rate to be 99 
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Let Russia Now Withdraw Her Agents 
From the United States 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
Russia has agreed to withdraw her forces 
from Iran, we should demand that she 
withdraw them from the United States. 

Every Communist in America is an 
agent of the Russian Government and 
is dedicated to the overthrow of this 
Government. 

We should demand that she withdraw 
these spies and fifth columnists from the 
United States and from Canada. 

We shoul¢e demand that she withdraw 
her agents from this country and take 
their loathesome hands off the Ameri- 
can press, take their offensive voices off 
the American radio, and take their bane- 
ful influences off the moving-picture 
shows, and eliminate her agents from 
our educational institutions. 

It is time for America to demand that 
her rights be respected. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


Our Debt to Mr. Churchill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article: 


OUR DEET TO MR. CHURCHILL 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Among all the comments, praise, and criti- 
cisms which have been directed toward Mr. 
Churchill’s recent addresses, there is one re- 
action that has not occurred, or, at least, has 
not been publicly stated. 

There are two outstanding factors concern- 
ing the great state documents (in form of 
speeches), coming from the pen and coura- 
geous brain of Mr. Churchill that shouid 
make every American who is proud of his 
ecuntry’s history and fighting record for 
nearly 200 years, feel a deep sense of humilia- 
tion and resentment: First, that the honor 
and duty of speaking firmly and bravely to 
Russia from the soil of the United States 
should have been allowed, by our default, to 
become the privilege of a visiting English- 
man; second, that our right and duty to 
speak out should have been boldly grasped 
by him upon our doorstep, while a weak and 
fumbling administration stood aside, hold- 
ing open the door of our rightful opportu- 
nity, and meekly murmured: “After you, Mr. 
Churchill!” 

And this was dared by him notwithstand- 
ing the terrible losses in blood and treasure 
by Great Britain, during a war for which 
she was as thoroughly unprepared as was the 
United States; a war in which she, at one 
time, stood alone against a host of enemies 
demanding her life’s blood and the break-up 
of an empire which was much safer and 


better for the world, both spiritually and 
materially, than had its dismembered parts 
been divided among Germany, Russia, and 
Japan, as they inevitably would have been 
had Britain gone down, Today Britain faces 
a future full of peril, a domestic table not 
replete with rich foods and luxuries, such as 
we possess. She bears the great burden of a 
Navy and an Army which she dares not de- 
mobilize, notwithstanding her exhausted 
finances; she sees discontent, fomented 
largely by her foes and stupidly encouraged 
by some of her ignorant friends, rife in coun- 
tries truly dependent for their safety upon 
her Commonwealth of Nations. But, with all 
her great burdens, she carries her head high 
and in the moment of her greatest danger, 
she faces her enemies with her courage 
heightened by the clarion call of the greatest 
statesman of the age. 

It is neither sufficiently understood nor 
appreciated, in the United States, why we 
need the commercial, international and mili- 
tary cooperation of Great Britain as much 
as she needs us; why, today, our interna- 
tional safety is inseparably linked to hers, 
as it has been for over 140 years. The world- 


- wide military strategy of the English-speak- 


ing nations is the same. 

This is because Britain guards outposts 
and trade routes of democratic civilization 
in a disturbed and disobedient world; these 
are hardly less vital to the United States and 
other trading nations than to herself. The 
Mediterranean and the Suez Canal are the 
long jugular vein of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Nothing is more democratic than a free 
world commerce; the peaceful commerce of 
the world must move freely through the great 
canals, straits, and waterways of the world. 
Unthreatened access to our oil concessions 
in the Near East and in Saudi Arabia is as 
essential to the United States as continued 
ability to reach her oil fields, in Iran, is to 
England. The available oil supply of Russia 
now exceeds that of the United States. 

Russia has been offered free passage of the 
Dardanelles, both to her merchantmen and 
to her warships—in other words, equal rights 
of passage. She demands, in addition, the 
right to erect a great fortress to dominate the 
Bosporus and the Turkish capital of Istanbul 
(Constantinople). There is a grim humor in 
the fact that a few years after the First 
World War, following the Russian revolution, 
and when she was militarily weak, Russia 
herself objected to a proposal favored by 
Britain and France to open the Dardanelles 
and the Black Sea to the free commerce of 
all nations. 

No formal or military alliance is necessary 
between Britain and the United States, nor 
has Mr. Churchill proposed one. There is 
as much misunderstanding upon that ques- 
tion as upon the misnamed “loan” to Brit- 
ain, which is not a loan but the granting 
of a commercial letter of credit to Britain, 
under which she may purchase goods in the 
United States, but under which she may not 
draw money to lend to others. 

Mr. Churchill, if I mistake not, intended 
to point out and emphasize the inevitability 
of, and consequent need for, a fraternal 
association between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, which 
has existed in the past, has been enormously 
strengthened by two world wars, and which, 
of necessity, must continue for the common 
safety and commercial benefit of the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the world. 

As there are tides in the affairs of men, 
so has there always been, and inevitably will 
be, a tide in Anglo-American relations that 
makes the military safety of one necessary to 
the security of the other, the economic pros- 
perity of one essential to the commercial 
well-being of the other. We are today faced 
by a state of things which by the laws of 
nature brings on its necessary effect. 

Not only bas England always been our best 
customer, but we have, in the past, de- 
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pended vpon and been more often incon. 
spicuously protected by her military ang 
naval power than most Americans know. We 
are much too inclined to believe that in 
World Wars I and II “we saved the British 
Empire.” Only a few are aware that world 
peace was, for many years, an Anglo-Ameri- 
can peace, particularly in the Atlantic, anq 
that not until England and the Uniteq 
States, after the First World War, allowed 
their armaments to disintegrate, did we and 
they suffer the punishment we deserved from 
Hitler and Japan. 

Britain and the United States are in vita) 
military and economic need of each other 
now, as they have been in the past. If the 
British Empire is broken by_,assaults or en- 
croachments of the Slavic powers, the United 
States will stand alone; the colonial empire 
of Britain will be taken over by a power 
that will rule these poor countries with a 
rod of iron, as Japan would have ruled and 
exploited India, had we lost in the Pacific, 
as, at one time, we nearly did 

A single historical reference will give us 
ample food for thought and for sharp cor- 
rection of some bady mistaken views. 

Thomas Jefferson, the first great Democrat, 
thoroughly appreciated the inescapable re- 
lation between policy and power. Early in 
1802, when he was President, the threatened 
cession of Louisiana, especially the mouth of 
the Mississippi at New Orleans, by Spain to 
France, arose as a serious threat to the safety 
of the young Republic of the United States. 
Spain was a decadent power; France, under 
Napoleon, was the first military nation of 
the day. 

In a letter to our Minister at Paris, Robert 
R. Livingston, dated April 18, 1892, Jefferson 
wrote “this private one to impress you with 
the importance we affix to this transaction,” 
stating that the cession of Louisiana “works 
most sorely on the United States.” 

After referring to France as the natural 
friend of the United States, the President, 
nevertheless, penned the following carefully 
calculated words: 

“There is on the globe one single spot the 
possessor of which is our natural and habit- 
ual enemy. It is New Orleans, through 
which the produce of three-eighths of our 
territory must pass to market. * * * 
France, placing herself in that door, assumes 
to us the attitude of defiance.” 

Jefferson then added the words which have 
for all time marked out the accepted, but 
not formally agreed, relation between the 
United States and Great Britain: 

“The day France takes possession of New 
Orleans fixes the sentence which is to re- 
strain her forever within her low-water 
mark. It seals the union of two nations, 
who, in conjunction, can maintain exclusive 
possession of the ocean. From that mo- 
ment we must marry ourselves to the British 
fleet and nation.” 

Jefferson recognized that “the change of 
friends, which will be rendered necessary if 
France changes that position, embarks us 
necessarily as a belligerent power in the first 
war of Europe,” adding that such “conse- 
quences (are) not controllable by us, but 
(are) inevitable from the course of things.” 

The problems of Iran, the Persian Gulf, 
Suez, and the Dardanelles; Russia’s ‘ ambi- 
tions toward Salonika, the great Greek port 
on the Aegean, and the pressure by Russia's 
Yugoslav ally, Marshal Tito, for the port of 
Trieste, at the head of the Adriatic, should 
not be regarded as isolated or individual 
questions any more than Manchuria, Port 
Arthur, and Dairen are disconnected issues. 
Rather must they be recognized as parts of 
a panorama of world ambition, gradually but 
surely unfolding before our anxious eyes. 
What are we, the United States, going to do 
about it? 

First, we must promptly restore our tem- 
porarily lost negotiatory position toward 
Russia by continuing the Selective Service 
Act for one full year from May 15 next, with 











the expressed intention of enacting a uni- 
versal military training statute upon the 
expiration of the service act. Such train- 
ing act must require all young men to take 
such training for 52 consecutive weeks under 
the auspices of the Army and Navy. This is 
not conscription for service but “training 
only.” Next, the House Committee on Mili- 
rary Affairs should not report out the resolu- 
ion of Representative Martin, of Massachu- 
setts, for further international disarmament, 
shen we have no stake to place upon the 

_ming table of world affairs. We are now 
without bargaining power. 

As to our relations with the other English- 
speaking nations of the world, they require 
no formal agreement. In the words of Jef- 
ferson, they may safely be left as a cause 
compelled “by the laws of nature” and as 
their “necessary effect.” 

Respectfully, 
ARCHIBALD G. THACHER. 

New York, March 20, 1946. 





Dissemination of Information About the 
United States 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober last the Foreign Affairs Committee 
held hearings on a State Department bill 
designed to set up machinery which 
would make possible effective dissemina- 
tion of information about the United 
States, its policies, its people and the 
promotion of the interchange of persons, 
knowledge and skills between the people 
of the United States and the peoples of 
other countries., Interchanges of per- 
sons have been in force between us and 
some of the Latin-American Republics 
and have proven of great value to mutual 
understanding. Among other things 
these exchanges would be extended 
throughout a fast-shrinking world. 

H. R. 4982 extends this and other such 
efforts to the other countries of the 
world. Certain that one of the surest 
ways to secure world peace is to find ways 
for interchange of information, I have 
been deeply interested in the legislation. 

A great deal of time and study by mem- 
bers of the committee in close associa- 
tion with State Department staff and 
legislative drafting office have gone into 
the changes made in the original bill, all 
incorporated in H. R. 4982. 

Just before the House recessed in De- 
cember my distinguished colleagues the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JARMAN], 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr, 
IfunpT], and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys], and I appeared before the 
Rules Committee testifying in favor of 
the granting of a rule. The Committee 
on Rules at once aware of the far- 
reaching significance of the legislation 
wisely postponed action until there 
should be opportunity to make a proper 
examination of the bill. 

During the interval criticism by the AP 
and UP of the legislation on a propa- 
ganda basis was spread across the coun- 
try. It seemed to a number of us on the 
Foreizn Affairs Committee it would be 
the better part of wisdom to make op- 
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portunity to sit down with these press 
organizations and other interested per- 
sons to discuss and clarify the points at 
issue. Therefore, when the Rules Com- 
mittee reopened hearings we appeared 
asking the committee to withhold the 
rule until such time as the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee should reopen the hear- 
ings. I am particularly happy that ac- 
tion was taken on last Friday, April 5, 
to hold further hearings on H. R. 4982. 

I have always been an ardent believer 
in the exchange of personnel and 
knowledge at all levels. I have done 
many things as an individual in years 
past to bring this about. During the trip 
I made as a member of a subcommittee 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee in the 
fall of 1945, my beliefs were strength- 
ened. In addition I became convinced 
that whatever framework we do set up 
to give other countries a picture of our- 
selves, exchange ideas, and understand- 
ings, as well as personnel, must rest upon 
a secure foundation. We must be certain 
that everything done through this 
medium vividly, deeply, and honestly re- 
flects American methods, hopes, and 
dreams. 

The shifting top personnel in the State 
Department is particularly regrettable in 
its effect upon both old and new depart- 
mental machinery. This fact, however, 
makes it more than ever necessary that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee should be 
completely informed of the plans of the 
Department in its many fields, that it 
should know beyond any shadow of doubt 
the basis upon which personnel is chosen, 
who is responsible and what checks are 
kept upon the work done. Never was 
the position of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee so strategic or so im- 
portant. 

That there may be no misunderstand- 
ing as to my position relative to H. R. 
4982, let me repeat: I believe it is neces- 
sary and important that the United 
States have an adequate and thoroughly 
protected program of exchanges of 
knowledge and personnel with the other 
countries of the world. I have supported 
H. R. 4982 both in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and before the Committee on 
Rules. My recent appearance before that 
committee urging a delay until clari- 
fication of certain points be arrived at 
in further hearings before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee should not be inter- 
preted as a change in my position. It is 
my opinion that this is one of the most 
important pieces of legislation that Con- 
gress will be called upon to consider this 
year and that we must be certain that 
the honesty of its purpose cannot be 
questioned. 





The Farmer and Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Farmer and the Sit-Down 
Strike,” from the Progressive Farmer, of 
Raleigh, N. C., one of the leading farm 
papers of the United States. 

This editorial refers to a very splendid 
article by H. E. Robbins, who is an in- 
telligent labor man and has belonged to 
the union for many years. He writes a 
most sensible article, and I ask that it 
be published along with the editorial. 

I am also sending forward an article 
entitled “Outlaw Strikes,” written ty 
Maurice R. Franks, editor of the Rail- 
road Workers Journal, the official organ 
of the Railroad Yardmasters of North 
America. I should like to have this edi- 
torial to follow the other articles. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C.] 
THE FARMER AND THE SIT-DOWN STRIKE 


One of the most remarkable articles we 
have published this year is that by Mr. Rob- 
bins on page 9, voicing a farmer’s protest 
against sit-down strikes The Progressive 
Farmer believes in unions and collective bar- 
gaining. It is principally through the power 
of union organization that laboring people 
have been able to deal effectively with em- 
ployers. But unions as well as corporations 
have their obligations to society. So long as 
we live under a capitaiistic form of govern- 
ment which gives a man a title to property, 
no group has either a legal or moral right 
to seize that property by sitting down in it 
and refusing to work or to allow others to 
work. 

It is true that certain property owners 
have acted as though a title to property gave 
them the right to disregard the welfare of 
the workers who helped to give their prop- 
erty its value. Employers who by injunction 
or other legal but unfair means have sought 
to evade their obligations to workers are 
partly responsible for the present situation. 


But even that does not justify unlawful 
seizure of property. Such actions retard 
rather than hasten the betterment of labor 
conditions. 

Sccially irresponsible organized labor is 


fast acquiring the ill repute that has become 
attached to the soulless corporation. The 
Nation as a whole will be forced to protect 
itself not only from the ruthless corporation 
but the lawless labor union as well. A con- 
tinuation of sit-down strikes is pretty cer- 
tain to lead to governmental regulation of 
labor unions and compulsory arbitration of 
labor disputes 
LFT LABOR RESPECT THE FARMER’S RIGHTS—MORE 
CONSIDERATION NEEDED BY STRIKE LEADERS ‘ND 
OTHERS 
(By H. E. Robbins) 

(“I would not for a moment have yc 
lieve that I am opposed to union labor or- 
ganizations. I am heartily in favor of them. 
They have been the means, and practically 
the only means, for the advancement of the 
laboring class of the world to its present posi- 
tion. I myself have been a member of a 
labor organization more than 40 years.” So 
writes H. E. Robbins in sending us the fol- 
lowing notable article. But Mr. Robbins also 
farms on the side and warns labor leaders 
against the dangers of rubbing all farmers 
the wrong way.) 

With all the turmoil and dissension in the 
labor world at the present time and with the 
national administration doing so much to 
help and encourage organized labor, the time 
is ripe not only to give labor a living wage 
end an American standard of living but also 


labor to 


lu be- 


to pass laws to compel « 
realize that other people also hav the! 
to a living wage 
of living. 


rganized 


and an American standard 
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Farmers as a rule do not have weekly pay 
days as labor unionists do. In many in- 
stances a farmer and his family labor an en- 
tire year and have only one harvest. Hence 
it is not only unfair and un-American but 
it is outrageous and a national disgrace when 
labor organizations destroy without recom- 
pense or punishment another worker's labor 
of an entire year. 

I have stood on the sidewalks iu the mar- 
ket districts of large cities and seen perish- 
able farm products rot in the hot sun and 
the juice run into the gutters because of a 
strike of some labor organization. 

Recently there was a strike at the plant 
of a large candy company in Pennsyivania. 
Farmers with contracts to supply milk to the 
chocolate factory were forbidden to deliver 
it because some arrogant labor leaders 
thought they were going to obtain their idea 
of an American standard of living by com- 
pelling the farmers to throw away their 
means of living for a week or a month until 
the company acceded to the demands of its 
employees. 

More recently some eastern Carolina farm- 
ers shipped truck to Philadelphia (in this 
case beans) only to have it rot’on the side- 
walks and depot platforms because a Phil- 
adelphia striking labor union refused to move 
it or allow it to be moved. 

Still more recently a strike took place at 
the plant of a packing company in Mary- 
land. Farmers in the vicinity had thousands 
of acres of vegetables growing under con- 
tract for the cannery. The snapbeans, for 
one crop, were ready to be delivered and 
canned. Yet when the farmers appealed to 
the labor leaders to delay their strike and 
not ruin them (the farmers) they were told, 
“When we get ours you'll get yours!” The 
labor leaders did not have brains enough to 
know that when “they got theirs”—in a week 
or a month—the farmers’ crop would be 
ruined, many a farmer would lose his farm 
because he was depending on his bean money 
to pay the mortgage, many a farm family 
would go shabby another year, and many a 
farm boy and girl would be denied the year 
in college they had worked for so hard. 

As this is written Buffalo, N. Y., a city of 
more than 500,000 population, is in the throes 
of a labor struggle, and citizens with no in- 
terest in the controversy are without food, 
babies are without milk, and invalids can- 
not get their accustomed and necessary diet. 

It has been demonstrated that labor dis- 
putes can be adjusted by arbitration. The 
National Labor Relations Board is working 
along this line. It is true that in many in- 
stances the work of even this National Board 
is hindered by the arrogance of one side or 
the other. 

In the case of perishable farm products at 
least, labor unions should be held responsible 
for any loss or destruction they may cause. 
Such a law must be passed by Congress, as 
the trade in most perishable commodities is 
a matter of interstate commerce. 

I believe in labor’s organizing to get its 
just rights and in having its just rights pro- 
tected. But farmers also have their rights 
and should both vote and organize to defend 
those rights against all comers. 


[From the Railroad Workers Journal] 
OUTLAW STRIKES 


Public opinion is rapidly forming to the 
point of demanding legislation to outlaw all 
labor strikes. An aroused citizenry is being 
promoted to demand the surrender of labor's 
prerogative, and only effective weapon. No 
doubt, many promoters of this legislation are 
under ‘he impression that a law outlawing 
strikes would be a forward step toward in- 
dustrial harmony. 


If strikes were always unwarranted, a law 
of prohibition would be beneficial to industry 
as a whole. But this is not a fact. Our in- 
dustrial disharmony is not always promoted 
by the workers or the unions. We have cap- 
tains of industry who refuse to better the 
condition of their workers unless forced to 
accede by means of a strike. 

Records definitely prove that most bene- 
fits for the workers have been derived through 
striking or threatening to strike. If all em- 
ployers were blessed with a humanitarian 
instinct it is safe to say strikes would be a 
rarity. 

Admitting the strike to be labor’s weapon, 
it should be remembered that a strike, like 
all weapons, is something to be carefully 
guarded and never allowed to get into in- 
capable hands. No sane person would allow 
a child to play with a machine gun, nor 
would he hand a razor toa maniac. Whether 
labor realizes it or not, this is precisely what 
has been done with their weapon. 

Today, strikes are being handled by labor 
leaders who, in many cases, have about as 
much mentality as a child behind a machine 
gun. They are playing with this weapon 
for their own amusement and to hell with 
the outcome. 

The use of a strike has never been intended 
as the first means of attack. And it cannot 
be legitimately utilized until all measures of 
reasoning have been exhausted. 

Legitimate labor disputes are generally 
nothing more than differences of opinion be- 
tween the employer and employees. These 
differences can usually be set:led with mutual 
satisfaction by the employer and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees around a table 
without resorting to a strike. 

No intelligent labor leader should make 
demands impossible to meet. And, by this 
same token, no employer should refuse to 
give his employees everything they are en- 
titled to, consistent to good business acumen. 

Labor leaders who use labor’s weapon with- 
out full justification are nothing less than 
bullies and nothing more than legalized 
stick-up men. If our legislators wish to do 
something beneficial to industry they will 
pass a law prohibiting strikes and lock-outs 
until after every fair measure of arbitration 
has been used. 

Unscrupulous individuals are generally 
practitioners of psychology to its fullest ex- 
tent. They believe in the psychology of strik- 
ing while the iron is hot, and believe me the 
iron has never been hotter than at this very 
moment. They are forging their weapon in 
the form of legislation which will outlaw 
strikes. Their propaganda for getting this 
legislation passed is that it will promote and 
protect our national defense program. In 
reality their main purpose is to kill the labor 
movement. These students of psychology are 
boundless in stirring up patriotic mob 
psychology in order to “railroad” through a 
law that, in the main, is to serve their own 
Selfish objectives. 

Our national defense program is entitled to 
the fullest cooperation, with a sacrifice on 
labor’s part if necessary. This means there 
should be no stoppage of production through 
a strike when there is a chance to arbitrate. 

When labor permits racketeer and incapable 
leaders to cause unnecessary strikes, whether 
they realize it or not, they are playing into 
the hands of mob psychology, and this mob 
will demand laws to not only eliminate the 
racketeers but the racketeered as well. 

If a law is to be passed, beneficial to in- 
dustry as a whole, it must be a law with 
“teeth” that will eliminate the outlaw labor 
leaders and the racketeer industrialists who 
are the real ones responsible for the promo- 
tion of outlaw strikes. 

Frankly yours, 
MAuvRICE R. FRANKS, 
Editor. 
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Proposed Congressional Investigation of 
Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO} 


HON. E. P. CARVILLE 


OF NEVALA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CARVILLE. Mr. President, I have 
been requested to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement entitled “Amvets 
Ask for Congressional Investigation of 
Surplus Property.” I present the state- 
ment and ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


AMVETS ASK FOR CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 
OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


(By Joseph Leib, national legislative 
director) 


Amvets is contemplating a Nation-wide 
search in the hope of finding a veteran who 
has been successful in buying Government 
surplus property. When we find this vet- 
eran—if we ever do—we plan to ask Mr. Rip- 
ley to run his picture in a Believe It or Not 
cartoon. 

Seriously, there has been a great deal of 
noise about the preference rights given to 
veterans in acquiring surplus property. It is 
obvious that veterans have not been fully 
told that they come first—after many others, 
namely, the Federal Government, the various 
subdivisions of the Government, i. e., the 
State and local agencies and certain non- 
profit organizations. 

At this point, I would like to insert a 
brief letter from a veteran, addressed to a 
Member of Congress. Here it is: 

“IT am an ex-serviceman with 45 months of 
service, 3 years of which was overseas. 

“I had 2 months of combat service, being 
wounded and sent to a hospital for many 
months. 

“Now, upon returning to civilian life, I am 
expecting to apply for a truck through the 
War Assets Corporation. 

“A friend of mine, also a veteran, recently 
put in an application for a truck. He asked 
me to make a trip to the disposing agency to 
look over these trucks. 

“Here is what happened: 

“1. My friend had no choice on what truck 
he wanted. 

“2. The War Assets Corporation had the 
truck picked out for him. 

“3. He could not even start it, or even move 
it, until it was paid for. 

“In short, the War Assets Corporation 
wanted my friend to buy a ‘cat in the sock.’ 

“I would like to know if some of these flaws 
could be eliminated. 

“We would like to know why we haven't 
the same rights that dealers have. We would 
like to inspect the articles before purchasing 
them. 

“We are investing our hard-earned money 
on unseen articles, and you know this is 
unfair.” 

Can this be called a priority? This veteran 
might as well stay at home and wait if he 
must waste all of his time and energy in 
breaking through red tape, and then, in the 
end, be unable to satisfy his wants developed 
through years of sacrifice. In some cases it 
would have been much better for the veteran 
to have remained in the service and returned 
to civilian life after reconversion becomes 
an accomplished fact, for the chances of 
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setting into a business now are practically 
impossible. 

The priorities system, as set up by the 

surplus Property Act, gives the Government 
and its agencies, State and local subdivisions 
and nonprofit institutions first preference in 
purchasing surplus commodities before they 
are made available to the public and vet- 
erans. It is obvious that the first-choicers 
take whatever they want first and the balance 
ic released for public sale, which ts where 
the veterans come in. In many cases these 
commodities are in very poor condition, and 
come are unfit for use without first under- 
ing major and expensive repairs. 
Frankly, some changes must come about 
or the patience of veterans will be strained 
+» the breaking point. The veteran, whether 
as an individual or a group, if he is going to 
maintain his so-called preference rating 
should enjoy it without equivocation. 

I have briefly portrayed the “run-around” 
a veteran gets when he goes out to purchase 
surplus property. This is not entirely the 
case with all commodities, provided they are 
available for public sale. Nevertheless, this 
bottleneck must be broken to give a vet- 
eran a true priority right, and expedite the 
flow of goods of all sorts into productive 
and useful channels. Whether a veteran is 
an individual or a group, these priority rights 
should be operated with every courtesy and 
dispatch. 

Recently the Senate Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs, studying this matter, stated 
that the following commodities have been 
declared surplus: 15,000 passenger cars, 110,- 
000 trucks $77,000,000 worth of communica- 
tion equipment and electronic devices, $8,- 
100,000 of photographic equipment, $9,000,- 
000 worth of clothing, $7,000,000 of textile 
or other wearing apparel, $2,500,000 worth of 
footwear, $4,400,000 worth of contruction 
materials. 

I believe that all veterans’ organization 
would like to have a break-down as to where 
and to whom these items were sold, and 
whether or not any veterans benefited by 
these transactions. 

From the record it appears that in all of 
these declarations the veteran was not con- 
sidered as an acceptable purchaser thereof. 
If veterans are to enjoy a priority in obtain- 
ing surplus property, then we feel that capital 
gocds should be included with consumers 
goods 

After all, that adjustment should include 
the opportunity to establish a business. A 
veteran’s right to purchase capital goods 
might bring forth a new Henry Ford, a 
Thomas Edison, or a Henry Kaiser, who 
knows. 

We feel that veterans should not be barred 
from using their initiative or be penalized 
because they are veterans. 

May we give, at this time, a brief outline 
of the history in disposing of surplus prop- 
erty. First, it was designated to the Treasury 
Department then to the Department of Com- 
merce, and from there it was passed on to 
the RFC, then the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration began buying in an attempt to aid 
the veterans in securing surplus property. 
Now it is the War Assets Corporation. This 
hot potato is being tossed around from one 
Government bureau to another. 

Now, here are our recommendations: 

1. Freeze all surplus property until an ade- 
quate system of disposal in behalf of the vet- 
eran is established. 

2. Amvets would like to see a clear-cut 
d-finition of the phrase “top priority.” 

We believe that “top priority” should be 
defined as either above, or on the same level 
with the Federal Government, giving author- 
ity for the veteran to buy capital goods as 
well as consumers goods and to be used basi- 
cally to either establish or maintain an exist- 
ing small business or a profession. 
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3. Why couldn’t a plan be devised, as we 
suggested in the press some months ago, to 
place a rubber stamp on the back of a vet- 
eran’s discharge, to include the type of pur- 
chase and the price paid for the commodity? 
Why couldn't a veteran’s discharge together 
with his social security card or birth certifi- 
cate, dog tags, draft cards, and other sup- 
porting papers be sufficient to establish pref- 
erence to purchase. In addition, a definite 
curb should be placed on speculation by pur- 
chasers of surplus property. This would pre- 
vent one person from buying up large lots 
of surplus property, end by so doing, pre- 
venting others from gaining advantage from 
surplus property sales. Purchases should be 
on the basis of first come, first served—with 
full publicity being given to all sales. 

4. By the nature of its authority, the RFC 
has become a trustee for Government-owned 
war installations and manufacturing plants 
no longer in operation. These abandoned 
plants and imstallations are well disbursed 
throughout the country. Why cant’ these 
same properties be used for the disposal of 
surplus goods to the veterans. 

5. The cost of transporting goods will be 
cut materially, because of the various and 
well-located collection stations and supply 
depots, namely, the existing quartermaster 
depots of the Army and Marine Corps, plus 
the supply units of the Navy. A great per- 
centage of all property, whether declared sur- 
plus or not, are located at these points at 
the present time, which should facilitate in 
redisbursing them to smaller subdistribution 
points. In this manner, the veteran would 
have the opportunity of inspecting before 
purchase. and a great deal of the red tape 
that now exists would be eliminated. 

6 As to the execution of a plan to dis- 
pose of surplus property, I should like to 
emphasize that at the present time there 
are more than 1,000,000 veterans unemployed 
who are drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion at the rate of $20 per week. By sim- 
ple multiplying of 1,000,000 by $20, there is 
a cash outlay of $20,000,000 each week. 

This substantial unemployment pay is not 
benefitting the veteran in his readjustment 
and the tremendous cost to the Government 
is obvious. This $20,000,000 could go a long 
way in putting veterans to work in some 
worthwhile capacity, possibly in the disposal 
of surplus goods. Certainly, from his great 
unemployment pool, workers could be gath- 
ered to efficiently carry out the surplus- 
property-disposal program. 

7. Furthermore, it seems to us that we 
are shooting in the dark on surplus disposal, 
because it has not been determined how 
large or what type of an armed force will be 
needed in the postwar period. Consequently, 
the armed forces cannot fully announce with 
any degree of accuracy what its surplus will 
be. This question must be answered by 
Congress and the White House to release the 
obvious bottleneck that now exists. 

8. More adequate publicity concerning dis- 
posal points and the procedures for cer- 
tification and sale should be furnished vet- 
erans. At least a 15-day advance notice of 
the stock on hand and the price, the loca- 
tion, and so forth, should be given to the 
press and posted in each post office in that 
locality. 

These disposal plants should be set up 
in departments with proper personnel to 
give adequate service to the veterans. 

May I state here and now that it is about 
as difficult to secure copies of regulations 
and information from the surplus people as 
it is to obtain surplus goods. I can cite 
many instances where Officials working in 
these agencies have never heard of some of 
the new regulations. 

Therefore, we implore the Congress to im- 
mediately take the proper steps to cut the 
existing red tape that engulfs veterans when 
they attempt to buy surplus property. An 
investigation is in order. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 26, 1945, I intro- 
duced in the Congress a bill which I 
hoped would clarify and improve the 
priority of veterans in the purchase of 
surplus property. Five months have 
gone by; the bad situation which in 
November was as plain as the nose on 
your face has steadily grown worse. To- 
day everybody talks about surplus prop- 
erty. I think we ought to do something 
about it. 

Recently in the capital of Texas a sur- 
plus property sale was held at Camp 
Mabry. One of Texas’ cleverest writer, 
Weldon Hart, of the Austin American 
Statesman, attended that sale. He 
wrote two articles which did more than 
detail the bare facts. He caught the 
spirit. 

On the first day, it was a gala spirit. 
Veterans had been told this sale was par- 
ticularly for them. As Mr. Hart’s article 
reflects, they were in a jubilant and 
picnicking mood. 

On the second day, they came up 
against the cold hard fact that priority 
is meaningless insofar as it applies to the 
veteran. And Mr. Hart caught that 
spirit, too. In the incident of the soldier 
who could not run quite as fast to the 
purchase window to beat the dealers 
there, because he still walked on a cane. 

I hope the Members of Congress will 
read these two articles. The clever 
writing will amuse you. The cold facts 
will chill you. And they will offer one 
more argument for the urgency of action 
by this Congress. 


STAMPEDE ON Masry LIKE FRONTIER RACE 
(By Weldon Hart) 


Bearded Sooners whipping their horses 
across the Cherokee Strip would have paused 
in amazement Monday and lifted dusty Stet- 
son to their modern counterparts at Camp 
Mabry. 

Occasion was the opening of the $3,000,000 
war surplus property sale at the ordnance 
shop. All night automobiles were lining up 
outside the Camp Mabry front gate. By 8:30 
a. m. the cavalcade stretched for blocks in 
both directions. A hundred or more persons 
had forsaken mechanical transportation and 
were ready to make the three-quarter-mile 
dash to the ordnance shop gate on foot. 

At 8:30 sharp the front bars went down 
and they were off. The footmen started fast. 
As soon as they cleared the entrance the au- 
tomobiles started in. At the front of the ad- 
ministration building the runners swung left 
and the drivers swung right. There was 
earlier talk some easterners had hired track 
men to represent them in the dash for the 
shop gate, but by and large the field looked 
decidedly amateurish. Most of the runners 
soon slowed to a jog-trot and then to a walk. 
The hardier ones thundered up to the gate 
panting and one hed to lie down and be 
ministered unto with cold water. 

Meanwhile a sight to chill the blood of 
Lucky Teeter was transpiring across the pa- 
rade ground. The arsenal cut-off at Camp 
Mabry curves through giant oak trees, then 
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breaks into a straightaway that turns into a 
90° corner this side of the ordnance shop. 
Bumper to tail light, scores of vehicles 
roared around the course. Some of the au- 
tomobiles, driven by optimists, pulled trail- 
ers to carry home the loot. One daredevil 
in a high-powered car with trailer broke out 
of ranks and whipped against another car, 
ripping its fender. State police didn’t spot 
the offender before he lost himself in the 


crowd, but they were prepared to greet him ~ 


when he returned to his automobile. 
THIRTEEN DAYS TO SELL 


By 8:45 some 300 people were lined up in 
front of the ordnance-shop gate, second ob- 
jective of operation bargain hunter. Among 
them was an Air Corps captain, still in uni- 
form; a boy with steel hooks for a left hand; 
many men with discharge buttons in their 
lapels; several women; a young couple with a 
baby girl, just walking, on a leash; a number 
of older men, not World War II veterans, 
obviously dealers in various stages of post- 
war prosperity. 

The sale manager, a crisp elderly gentle- 
man with an authoritative voice, explained 
the sales procedure and barked: “It’s a 
$3,000,000 sale—we’ve got 13 days to sell 
this stuff—don't rush, don’t crowd—take it 
easy.” 

The only confusion was around the head 
of the line, where three elements instead of 
the prescribed one jockeyed for position. 
There was some grumbling about “the six 
guys who were standing here when we got 
here,” and some particularly pointed remarks 
tossed at a little fellow with an Eastern 
brogue who came up late but was one of the 
first dozen or so through the barrier when 
it opened at 9 a. m. 

A big Texan in officer’s pinks told pals: 
“Wait'll we get through the gate—I’m going 
to trip him up if I get a chance.” He had his 
chance but passed it up in favor of sprinting 
past the little guy and beating him to the 
purchasing office. This was a 200-yard dash 
from the shop gate. 


POW’S HELP OUT 


German POW’s squatted in the shade of 
the stacks of boxed engines, ready with ham- 
mers and pinch bars to help prospectors get 
a better peek at their “pig in a poke.” All 
this equipment had been paid for by Ameri- 
cans to help lick them and their kind, and 
now they were helping the Americans sell 
it back on one another. 

Warned to inspect the engines, axle assem- 
blies, transmission assemblies, or what not 
before they bought, anxious seekers found 
that while they were inpecting, others were 
buying. At 9:30 only three men had 
bought—but it took an announcer nearly 
15 minutes to call out the numbers of the 
lots that had been purchased. As the voice 
droned on, one veteran folded his catalog 
and started walking away. “I’ve heard 
enough,” he announced. It was first come, 
first served, and the first man up could have 
bought the works if he’d had the money and 
the inclination. 

As a matter of fact, the No. 1 man made 
one of the day’s smallest purchases—one 
jeep engine. He was a hefty, broad-beamed 
ex-GI, sweating and grinning over his suc- 
cessful mission. 

His pleasure might have been tempered 
if he had heard the remarks of a man a little 
farther down the line. 

“If I'd known that was all he wanted to 
buy,” this dealer gritted, “I would have given 
him $5,000 for that place.” 


SuRPLuS GOING FAsT AT MABRY SALE 
(By Weldon Hart) 

It probably will be no news to the Govern- 
ment that some people didn’t like the way the 
Camp Mabry Ordnance Shop surplus property 
sale was conducted. According to the ac- 


counts and comments we have seen concern- 
ing other sales, few people ever are pleased. 
Perhaps that’s inevitable; it would be unfair 
to minimize the tremendous chore involved 
in disposing of war-surplus property equita- 
bly and economically. 

At the same time, we saw enough of the 
Camp Mabry deal in half an hour to be con- 
vinced that the so-called open sale isn’t the 
answer. 

This was a first come, first served sale. Eli- 
gible to buy were: (1) Representatives of 
Federal, State, and local governmental agen- 
cies; (2) war veterans who had secured cer- 
tificates authorizing them to make purchases; 
(3) authorized dealers. 

The only priority recognized was swiftness 
of foot. (That and, in some noticeable cases, 
the brass to shove in ahead of other people.) 

The average American is inclined to con- 
sider the “first come, first served” principle 
fair enough. But let’s consider a few facts. 
First, there was no ceiling on, purchases, 
That mears the first man up to the purchas- 
ing window could have bought the whole she- 
bang if he had the money and wanted it. 


THIS RACE IS TO THE SWIFT 


It follows that the men at the head of the 
line could skim off the cream, leaving later- 
comers to paw over the less desirable lots. 
Again the average citizen might say: “Fair 
enough. They should have been there 
earlier.” But it certainly put a tremendous 
premium on the more or less haphazard 
business of “gettin’ thar fustest.” 

Let’s consider another angle: the veteran’s. 

Theoretically the “open sale” was a break 
for the veteran; it meant he had an oppor- 
tunity to get ahead of the Government buy- 
ers who at most other sales have had first 
priority. At the same time, dealers had the 
same opportunity. And when representa- 
tives of big dealers got up to the window, it 
was Katy bar the door. From a publicity 
story released by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, consider this statement: “Sales of- 
ficials indicated that probably the heaviest 
purchaser the opening day of the sale 
* * * was the Lone Eagle Auto Salvage 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo. The representative 
of this firm was ninth in line and purchased 
page after page from the catalog and the 
exact total of the purchases will not be 
known until the paper work on the huge 
purchase order has been completed.” 

We talked with a veteran who was behind 
this purchaser and several other heavy-buy- 
ing dealers. The reason he was behind was 
that he couldn’t run as fast as some of the 
other buyers, and the reason he couldn’t run 
fast was that during the recent unpleasan- 
tries overseas he happened to get shot in the 
foot and has to walk, not run, with a cane. 
By the time he got up to the window, all the 
property in which he was interested had been 
sold. 

WAS IT IDLE TALK? 


This young man had read, no doubt, that 
veterans were supposed to get certain advan- 
tages in the disposal of war surplus mate- 
rials. He came away wondering if that was 
right. It appeared to him—and it appears to 
this observer—that the wound he received 
in his country’s service was a distinct handi- 
cap, rather than an asset, in the Camp Mabry 
sale. 

This veteran wonders, if the Government 
actually is concerned with giving the veteran 
a break, why a properly limited presale 
couldn’t be conducted for veterans alone. 
Even if they were restricted to the purchase 
of a single lot, most of the vets would come 
away with something they wanted and need- 
ed. Few of them have the financial resources 
to buy “page after page” of catalogued prop- 
erty. Most of them wanted only a few hun- 
dred dollars’ worth In fact, the first man 
in line Monday, a young veteran, bought only 
one motor, for $36. 
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Another suggestion came from a local 
man; a single-purchase ceiling. He Suggested 
a 10-lot restriction. Then, after everyone 
had a crack at some of the. better Property 
offered, the big-lot buyers could come 
through again and again until they haq all 
they wanted. 

More able minds than ours have studieq 
the war surplus disposal problem, and far 
be it from us to say they’re all wrong. [t 
does seem, however, that there should be 
evolved a more satisfactory priority System 
than a foot race. 


Terminal Leave for GI’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. STARKEY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to petition No. 23, a discharge 
petition to bring to the floor H. R. 4051 
introduced by the gentleman from 
Florida {[Mr. Rocers], a bill to grant 
enlisted personnel of the armed forces 
certain benefits in lieu of accumulated 
leave. 

This bill was introduced early last fall, 
and it is now time for action to decide 
either to pass the bill or defeat it. 

For my part I have signed the petition 
for the bill’s discharge and intend to vote 
for it on the floor. The bill, as you will 
recall, provides for a means of equalizing 
the accumulated leave of a GI with that 
of a commissioned officer. Under cur- 
rent practices, a commissioned officer 
who has not taken his annual leave as it 
occurs can receive terminal leave in cash 
benefits of continuing salary for a period 
equal to the amount of leave he has com- 
ing. A GI who has not taken his annual 
leave but who, through lack of desire or 
opportunity, has allowed the leave to ac- 
cumulate receives at discharge no bene- 
fit at all. He has simply lost tha. many 
days of leave. H. R. 4051 would rectify 
this injustice by paying the GI for the 
days of leave he did not take in the same 
manner as the commissioned officer is 
now paid. In other words, the GI would 
get paid for annual leave he fic not take 
at the rate of 242 anys per month for war 
service. If he served 1 year without tak- 
ing any annual leave and ther were dis- 
charged, under the provisions of this bill 
he would be entitled to 1 month’s pay. If 
he served 2 years without taking any an- 
nual leave he would be entitled to 2 
months’ pay, and so on. If he took any 
leave, that amount of leave would be sub- 
tracted from the amount he accumulated. 
If he took all of his arnual leave, he 
would be entitled to nothing upon dis- 
charge. 

The bill provides that the money shall 
be paid in a lump sum and only if the 
GI makes application for this leave with- 
in 90 days after the enactment of the act. 
It is a plain, easily understood bill, obvi- 
ously correcting an injustice, and I be- 
lieve that Congress should call the bill 
from the committee and pass it at the 
earliest possible date. 








Future of Dairy Farmers 


—_———— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago I had remarks in the Recorp per- 
taining to the future of the farmers of 
America with particular attention to the 
dairy farmers. 

To further impress upon the Congress 
of what the farmers are thinking, I wish 
% insert a timely article by a citizen of 
my district. It is worthy of reading by 
every Member of Congress. 

DAIRYMEN LooK AHEAD 
(By Conrad O. Peterson) 


During the depression years, we dairy farm- 
ers were sunk in gloom. Our milk, hauled to 
the cheese factory, brought us about 2 cents 
per quart 

Today, our milk brings us about 7 cents per 
quart i. winter, and about 6 cents during 
the summer months. That price includes the 
subsidy. We can do very well at this price. 
B t what lies ahead? 

About 6 months ago I thought that the 
future prospect of the dairy farmer was dis- 
mal. I then happened on a newspaper item 
that gave hope. 

This item was an amazing revelation con- 
cerning the astounding increase in our popu- 
lation We are having a boom in births. 
Where in 1940 our population was about 
132,000,000, it is now estimated that we had 
at the end of 1945, about 140,000,000. This is 
an increase of nearly 8,000,000 people in 5 
years. It is further estimated that we will 
have a population gain of about 13,000,000, 
between the years 1940 to 1950. 

Added emphasis can be made by the fact 
that by 1950 we will have over 5,000,000 more 
children under 10 years of age, than in 1940. 
And that is not all. Looking further ahead, 
it is possible that our Nation will have a 
population of at least 190,000,000 by the year 
2000. The 13,000,000 increase during the 10- 
year period between 1940 and 1950 is more 
than equal to the entire population of 
Canada 

What does this mean to the dairy farmer? 
It means a demand for milk, and more milk. 
For dairy products of all kinds. As time goes 
on, the demand wil] continue to increase. It 
will give comfort to the dairy farmer to know 
that a return to the ruinous prices of de- 
pression years is very unlikely. The dairy 
farmer finds, as the years pass by, that the 
costs of operating his farm are increasing 
yearly. Good clean milk from a disease-free 
herd cannot be produced profitably at the 
prewar market prices 


WHAT OTHERS THINK 


The dairy future looks bright, but time 
often upsets predictions. To find what other 
dairy farmers thought of the future I de- 
cided to get the opinion of other farmers. 

I found Lester Rowe busy with his fine 
herd of Holsteins, a high-producing herd. 
Lester was noncommittal as to the long dis- 
tance future of dairying, but commented on 
the present. 

“I don’t know about these strikes. Maybe 
they have a good reason to strike,” said 
Lester. “But what about the price of steel, 
and how are we going to purchase farm ma- 
chinery if prices go too high? It isn't only 
too high in price at present, but we cannot 
get the machinery we need.” 

Joseph Innes commented on the past, pres- 
ent, and future of dairying. 
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“The farmers have been held down dur- 
ing the war years. We were paid a subsidy 
so that farm market prices held steady. This 
kept the cost of living on an even keel. But 
now that the war is over, we hear that the 
subsidy comes off. This will come at a time 
when a surplus of farm products will mount, 
thereby lowering prices of farm products. 
We get kicked both ways. The prices 
couldn't mount during the war, but they 
can come down now. The city laborer re- 
ceived a raise and short hours. We still 
have our long hours, including Sunday work, 
and are apt to get a large drop in income 
when things go back to what they call ‘nor- 
mal.’ On top of that we will have to pay a 
much higher price when buying farm ma- 
chinery.” 

Howard Hardie, another dairy farmer, has 
an interesting view of the future as it per- 
tains to the dairymen. 

“I believe that the market price for milk 
will hold steady for another 2 years. But 
what will happen then? Milk prices in the 
future will be greatly influenced by how 
much milk will be used in plastics and other 
products. 

“Then, too, as things come back to normal, 
a greater emphasis will be placed on the 
phosphorous content of milk. We have to 
put superphosphate fertilizer on our soil to 
repiace that lost through years of cropping. 
Many of our soils are so depleted of phos- 
phorus, that hay, grains, and other feed carry 
this lack right through the cow to the milk 
products. I believe that the time will come 
when prices of milk will be influenced by the 
phosphorus content in addition to the but- 
tertat test.” 

A farm that started with a section of cut- 
over land, without a clearing of any kind, 
has now become a large and progressive dairy 
farm. 

Harry Barr, with wife and two daughters, 
worked long and hard to get their acres into 
production. Adequate farm buildings took 
mtch in energy and cash to produce. Farm 
machinery was costly. Later, a son-in-law, 
Wayne Hoffren, joined in partnership and 
now the firm o: Barr & Hoffren look to a 
better future. 


WORLD TRADE IMPORTANT 


Mr. Barr takes a world-wide viewpoint on 
future opportunities in Wisconsin dairy 
farming. 

“We must equalize labor’s wages and farm 
prices to a lower level so as to enable us to 
have free trade with all the world. We can- 
not have a world trade creating a big demand 
for dairy products, unless our products of 
both factory and dairy are produced at a cost 
low enough to enable countries of the world 
to buy from us. We are the ‘haves’ today; 
the other nations the ‘have-nots.’ Restric- 
tion in world trade can only lead to another 
war.” 

Alvin Gullickson, my next-door neighbor, 
was busy feeding his cows when I interviewed 
him. He commented about the future dairy 
feed situation. 

“Our dairy feed costs are too high. We 
must produce more home-grown feeds by 
raising more corn, oats. and other grains. 
We can have these ground and mixed with 
high-protein feeds and reduce costs greatly. 
I understand that there are some earlier 
varieties of corn being developed, which by 
maturing earlier can help feed production.” 


CREDITS OPA 


J. H. Van Ouwerkerk has had many years 
of experience in Wisconsin dairy farming. 
His farm is well equipped for the dairying. 
He gives us another slant on the many com- 
plex and difficult aspects of milk production. 

“Many people resent the OPA, but I be- 
lieve that OPA and the subsidy payments 
kept things going by not aHowing prices on 
many things to go sky high. We could have 
received much higher prices for farm prod- 
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ucts without the OPA, but it would only 
have made the prices rise on a lot of things 
we farmers have to buy. I believe that if 
the OPA is discontinued, prices will go out 
of kilter. We had a ceiling on prices during 
the war. It would be fair to have a base 
on prices during peacetime, this base price 
to be based on an average cost of production.” 

A few years ago Willard Van Ouwerkerk 
bought a tract of cutover land. He worked 
energetically clearing lanu, building a house 
and farm buildings. He now has the start 
of a fine dairy farm. Willard is also dubious 
about the future, especially dairy prices, but 
stated that there is a pressing improvement 
needed for his farm. 

“What I need now is electricity. That 
would give me lights for house, barn, and 
other buildings.” 

The problems and views as stated by these 
dairy farmers are representative of all Wis- 
consin dairymen. Their futures are linked 
with future dairy prices. The amount of 
cash received by the dairy farmer determines 
his present and future status. His farm can 
only be operated successfully if his income 
equals or exceeds his operating costs. When 
buying, he must pay prices based on cost of 
production. When selling. he must take 
what he can get. His products are not sold 
at prices based on production costs. 

The dairy farmer's future can only be made 
secure by placing the farming business on 
the same cost-of-production footing as all 
other business. 





Hawaii the Forty-ninth State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks iu the Recorp to 
include therein an editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune favoring immediate 
statehood for Hawaii: 


THE FORTY-NINTH STATE 


Hawaii has asked, through an overwhelm- 
ing vote of its house and senate, that the 
United States take immediate action toward 
admitting the Territory to _ statehood. 
Hawaii has a population of 500,000, more than 
any State except Oklahoma had at the time 
of admission to the Union 

The House investigating committee, 
which finished its work in January, was con- 
cerned with the mixed racial composition of 
the islands. Would it, committer members 
asked, prove a military hazard in time of 
war and a political hazard in time of peace? 
Robert L. Shivers, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation agent in charge of Hawaii, said that 
there was not a single act of sabotage or 
fifth-column activity before, during, or after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Thirty-three 
thousand citizens of Hawaii served in the 
Army, iavy, and Marines during the war 
Hawaiians of Japanese ancestry made up 
most of the One Hundredth Infantry and 
the Four Hundred and Forty-second Combat 
Team serving in Europe. These units ac- 
cumulated five Presidential citations, 65 Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses, 290 Silver Stars, 
782 Bronze Stars, 50 Army commendations, 
and 82 division commendations. They were 
known for their fighting ability and morale. 

A political survey convinced the investiga- 
ting committee that bloc voting on the basis 
of national origins does not exist to a dan- 
gerous extent. The percentage of Hawalians 
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‘of Japanese ancestry has declined since 1940. 

The Hawaiians live together harmoniously, 
the committee found, and their primary in- 
terest is in the United States. 

The investigating committee also was con- 
cerned with the activities of the 5 companies 
that control 96 percent of sugar production 
in Hawaii. Critics charged that these com- 
panies constituted an oligarchy that would 
stand in the way of satisfactory state gov- 
ernment. Investigation refuted these 
charges, the committee said, and pointed to 
prospering small business, active labor 
unions, and social legislation in the islands. 

The committee report goes far toward re- 
solving any remaining questions as to Ha- 
waii’s claim to statehood. It gave Hawaii 
an honorable war record, responsible govern- 
ment, good schools, an adequate health de- 
partment. The gross assessed value of real 
property in Hawaii is more than $500,000,000. 
In 1945 it paid $42,000,000 in taxes. It has 
met the requirements for statehood and 
voted its desire to join the Union. Imme- 
diate action would lend sincerity to the talk 
of freedom for all. 





Pittenger’s Washington Comment— 
Springtime in Washington 





REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


M-. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I issue reports to my con- 
stituents and I submit herewith my com- 
ment dealing with the subject of spring- 
time, and other matters. 

JACKSON DAY DINNERS 


In a practical way, the Jackson Day 
dinner recently held on March 23 is 
rated the outstanding high light of ac- 
tivities in the Nation’s Capital since the 
first of the year. It was reported that 
the attendance at the Washington, D. C., 
banquet was up to the standard with 
2,000 banqueteers paying $100 a plate 
for the occasion. This made it a $200,000 
banquet. Of course, throughout the 
country similar banquets were held. The 
purpose was to replenish the war chest 
of the followers of Andrew Jackson. I 
do not think Ed Pauley, oil man, was 
there.’ Harold Ickes, former Secretary 
of Interior, was notable by his absence. 

The Honorable Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, was apparently the 
substitute and called loudly for all in- 
dependent Republicans, all independent 
Progressives everywhere, to enter the 
door of opportunity, labeled “The Dem- 
ocratic Party.” 

The importance of the Congressional 
elections this fall was stressed and -evi- 
dently Andrew Jackson’s spirit, or those 
who use his cloak, had that in mind in 
the war chest activities at $100 a plate. 
Some time ago it was stated that one of 
our pressure groups in Minnesota had 
raised and would spend a jackpot of 
something like $70,000 for the purpose 
of electing Congressmen in Minnesota 
who were to the liking of this pressure 
group, Sa. the contest is shaping itself 
early. As in other political contests, Mr. 
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Average American Citizen will go to the 
ballot box and be the final person to 
decide which political party wins. He 
will hear much about issues. This is 
America. As long as the freedom of the 
ballot box is preserved here, the people 
will get the kind of government they 
want. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


For a few brief moments I reviewed 
some of the facts connected with the life 
of that illustrious man, Andrew Jackson, 
just the other day. He ranks with other 
great and patriotic Americans. He was 
a rugged individualist, hated by his 
enemies and: loved by his friends, but 
above all he was a great American. 
Volumes have been written about his 
character, his leadership and his achieve- 
ments. Just to give you a glimpse of 
this soldier—statesman—and President 
of the United States, I quote from 
volume 1 by A. S. Colyar, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The title of this book is 
the Life and Times of Andrew Jackson. 
In commenting on General Jackson’s 
victory at New Orleans, 1814-15, this 
author says: 


If this country has onerated any man with 
greater responsibilities than were put on 
General Jackson in defending New Orleans 
against the British Army, the evidence has 
not been given to the public; and if any 
public man, in civil or military life, has dis- 
charged a great public duty with more in- 
telligent fidelity and courage than he did, 
history does not proclaim it. His beloved 
country had been at war for 2 years with 
the most warlike nation in the world. The 
enemy had attacked and literally overcome, 
beaten on every field where the issue had 
been joined, the American troops, and this 
in the most populous parts of the United 
States, and where the Government had put 
forward all its strength to oppose the in- 
vaders. Such had been the victories of the 
trained armies of England over our raw militia 
in the North, that we were fast losing the 
reputation, as a people of martial spirit, 
which we had when the Revolution closed; 
and the English press, from the London 
Times down to the doggerel makeshifts, was 
berating us as a nation of cowards—ready 
to get up a war, but too cowardly to fight. 


As I continued my review of the life 
of this great man, I encountered the fol- 
lowing eulogy by Alexander Walker whose 
book Jackson and New Orleans is found 
in the Congressional Library. Mr. Walk- 
er says: 


There is no campaign in modern military 
history, which, for its extent, was more com- 
plete in all its parts, and more brilliant in 
its results, than that conducted by Andrew 
Jackson in 1814-15, in the defense of New 
Orleans. In the brief period of 26 days, a 
town of less than 18,000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding all sexes and ages, without forts— 
natural or artificial defenses—exposed to ap- 
proach and attack on all sides, by land and 
water—with an army of less than 5,000 mil- 
itia, hastily raised en masse, and illy armed 
and accoutered—was not only successfully 
defended against a veteran army of 10,000 of 
the best soldiers in the world, but was made 
forever glorious by the most brilliant victory, 
which has been achieved since the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. 


Mr. Speaker, in these days when 
straight thinking is needed, it is well that 
we pause to pay homage, not only to 
Andrew Jackson, but to other great 
patriots whose achievements constitute 





the cornerstone of the Republic of the 
United States. 


SENATOR ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


A development which attracted very 
little attention, except from Henry Wa]. 
lace, was the meeting recently held in the 
State of Wisconsin by the Progressive 
Party. This party, by an overwhelming 
vote of those in attendance, voted to dis. 
band and to join the ranks of the Repub. 
lican Party, because it offered the best 
opportunity for people of progressive 
tendencies to accomplish the most for 
America. In a speech ir the House of 
Representatives, Congressman Karz, 
Munot welcomed Senator Rospert M. La 
FOLLETTE and his associates into the 
ranks of the Republican Party. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


The speaker at the Jackson Day ban. 
quet here covered a lot of territory. He 
must have had a grand ghost writer 
whose imagination far exceeded any 
semblance of truth. No doubt the 
speech will be widely circulated. Read 
it. You will note that the Republican 
Party was charged with responsibility for 
World War II; that it was indicated that 
the Republican Party oppoSed every step 
made to prepare for winning the war; 
that the Republican Party has been 
guilty of committing all of the errors 
and mistakes made during the past 13 
years; that the Republican Party is now 
following its old prewar isolation ten- 
dencies and is just as dangerous as ever. 
The ghost writer left the impression 
that everything good has come from the 
leadership in the Democratic Party and 
that nothing but good has come or will 
come from any other leadership. To 
say the least—was this a very nonparti- 
san viewpoint as to what happened be- 
fore and during World War II and thor- 
oughly nonpartisan as to what has hap- 
pened since World War II and what will 
happen in the future? Of course, you 
will have to spell the word “nonpartisan” 
by using the letters “political.” 

Som? time ago I pointed out the fact 
that we have had no foreign policy and 
that if there is such a policy, nobody 
knows anything about it. I also pointed 
out that Russia had a very definite pol- 
icy and not only took what she wanted 
but was on the high road to success in 
her plans to conquer the world. If we 
are going to talk politics, then what 
party has controlled for 13 years the des- 
tiny of this country, and while Russia 
has robbed mankind of its birthright? 

In this connection the speaker at the 
Jackson Day banquet talked about isola- 
tion as though that were a terrible thing 
and the property of the Republican 
Party. He did not define isolation. I 
would like to do so, but I have other 
things to discuss and I prefer te say that, 
as I see it, this word “isolation” stands 
out in bold relief when you think of Rus- 
sia and Joe Stalin. Russia believes in 
“isolation.” Russia looks after Russia. 
They even go so far as to prohibit Amer- 
ican newspapermen or anybody else from 
entering their country and from finding 
out what they ace doing, what form of 
government they really live under, and 
so forth. Our party leaders in America 
apparently condone the Russian policy. 
Some say that if we were half as anxious 














to look after America as we have been 
and apparently are now amxious to let 
Russia look after Russia, we would be 
petter off. 

Anyhow, I paid my respects to Russia 
and to Joe Stalin in my remarks which 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD for 
March 21, 1946. I hope you read them. 
I will be accused of partisanship, but I 
find that I was too modest. Former 
Gov. George H. Earle, of Pennsylvania, 
at Boston, Mass., on Saturday, March 23, 
and proceeded to give the American peo- 
ple some good advice. Said former Gov- 
ernor Earle, among many other observa- 
tions that he had to make: 

We must issue an ultimatum to the So- 
viet Government to get back to her own 
country or use the atomic bomb on her 
while we have it and before she gets it. 


The Governor further said that Russia 
is a far greater menace than Hitler and 
hat Stalin’s word is useless because the 
present Russian Government is still fol- 
lowing the teachings of Lenin that any 
lie. theft, or trickery is moral and ethi- 
cal if it will help their cause. While we 
are developing coming political issues, it 
night be well to find out if the United 
States has a foreign policy, what it is. 
and why the administration has per- 
mitted Russia to move forward in its 
plans to dominate the world. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


The Jackson Day banquet speaker did 
not mention OPA by name but did every- 
thing else. He talked about inflation and 
the possibilities of a depression in this 
country. He then favored the audience 
with the promise of the OPA that we 
would have to keep prices and rents un- 
der contro] and check inflation and get 
production going full blast. Probably 
these remarks were inspired by the po- 
litical battle now going on—and it is not 
limited to party lines—to perpetuate the 
Office of Price Administration, because 
that agency expires on June 30—not very 
far away. 

FOOD SHORTAGES AND STARVING EUROPE 


In connection with the Jackson Day 
dinner, they served a meal of 700 calories. 
That was absolutely proper. But the 
contrast to the speaker’s remarks about 
the good job that the administration had 
done must have stood out in rather bold 
relief. We have had OPA for a long 
time. We have had it so long that many 
people think you have to keep OPA if you 
are going to have price and rent con- 
trols. “Of course, that is not true. But 
the propaganda which Government 
agencies are putting out is intended to 
make people believe that we have to put 
up with the bungling methods and mis- 
takes of OPA. This agency started out 
with the Henry Wallace idea of burning 
up the pigs and plowing up the corn, the 
doctrine of scarcity. They did a real job 
in making that doctrine work. They 
discouraged production on the farm. 
They have done everything they could 
to kill off the small businessman and the 
small manufacturers by refusing to let 
them make a profit. 

Now, in the year 1946 this country is 
called on to renew an agency which offers 
no hope except shortage of food at home 
and starvation to the people of Europe. 
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Wrong methods, followed by Govern- 
ment agencies, namely, OPA, can be 
charged with this food shortage which 
now exists in the land of plenty. Our 
relief- program to help the starving peo- 
ple of Europe has gotton so bad that 
Herbert Hoover, who made a success of 
relief matters after World War I in help- 
ing feed the unfortunate people of Eu- 
rope, was called on to take over relief 
matters, so poorly handled by UNRRA, 
which evidently did not know what this 
problem was all about. May we suggest 
that this glorious failure of OPA and of 
UNRRA was overlooked at the Jackson 
Day banquet. Nor was Hoover's name 
mentioned. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE 


It was evident that the speech we 
heard over the radio at the Jackson Day 
banquet on March 23 was intended to 
be a political primer for the campaign 
to elect administration Congressmen this 
fall. The ghost writer, according to the 
text of the speech, cleverly fanned the 
fires of class hatred by painting a pic- 
ture of 2,700,000 homes to be built in 
1 year and 8 months. It was said that 
legislation for this proposal was before 
Congress and that those who voted 
against this legislation would be respon- 
sible for the housing shortage. Refer- 
ence was made to the real estate lobby. 
The veterans were mentioned and the 
impression left with the radio audience 
was that unless you supported the ad- 
ministration legislation you were an 
enemy of people who wanted homes, and 
particularly that you were an enemy of 
the veterans. I wonder if any veterans 
are going to be misled by that sort of 
sophistry and that sort of distortion of 
facts. We all recognize that there is a 
housing shortage. Honest people will 
differ on the best methods to get those 
homes. Many people who have studied 
this problem carefully take issue with the 
administration legislation. They say 
that this legislation favors the manu- 
facturers of prefabricated houses. They 
say that subsidies will not solve the prob- 
lem. The politicians blame all who dis- 
agree with them as obstacles in the way 
of building houses. Therefore the vet- 
erans are asked to believe everybody is 
their enemy who does not follow this 
program of having the Government, in 
effect, go into the business of building 
homes. 

I had a circular the other day which 
said that veterans wanted an opportunity 
to own homes but they did not want 
shacks. Homes are not built overnight 
and the matter of policy in taking care 
of the housing shortage must recognize 
this fact. All of us are in favor of erect- 
ing temporary dwellings and all of us 
are in favor of a building program not 
only for permanent dwellings, but for 
other permanent buildings needed in our 
industrial and commercial life. It is just 
political bunk to say that a man who 
disagrees with the planned economy and 
planned regimentation of the New Deal is 
opposed to home building. Many point 
out that we will have to get rid of OPA 
with its ceiling prices which prevent pro- 
duction of materials, before anything can 
be done. This talk about a real-estate 
lobby is only intended to muddle up the 
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issues in the proposed program. It is an 
appeal to class hatred. The bricklayer 
and the carpenter and people who pro- 
duce building materials, as well as those 
who furnish the labor to produce homes 
are all interested in getting the produc- 
tive processes going. If the Government 
will permit them, American labor and 
American contractors will build dwell- 
ings. Long before the war people who 
could not afford to own a home were able 
to rent, and then in due time they became 
home owners and all of that was done 
under our system of free enterprise. 

However, one of the coming campaign 
issues will undoubtedly hinge on the 
housing shortage. If we disregard facts, 
and follow the unfair tactics of the poli- 
ticians who now want to rush through a 
law, we may get legislation which‘is not 
in the interest of the veterans or anybody 
else. Of course, this legislation will help 
the job holders who want to build up 
more jobs by having the Government go 
into the housing business. If we talk the 
language of these political opportunists, 
we could properly charge the present ad- 
ministration with the failure to have 
homes and with the housing shortage. 
They have been in control in this country 
over 13 years. That line of talk would be 
just as honest as the tactics of adminis- 
tration spokesmen when they cordemn 
everybody who does not believe in their 
regimentation program and leave the im- 
pression that everybody except them- 
selves are opposed to the veterans. I do 
not believe the veterans will be misled 
by this sort of nomsense. There is a 
housing shortage and to a large extent I 
think it is due to the fact that all build- 
ing operations ceased while World War II 
was going on. It is too bad that political 
parties have to resort to some of their 
tactics in order to carry out their efforts 
to capture the soldiers’ votes. That is 
just what the politicians are doing now in 
connection with this proposed housing 
measure. 

A BALANCED BUDGET 


Those who honored the memory of 
Jackson assured us radio listeners that 
there was not any question about a bal- 
anced budget and lower taxes. No wist- 
ful child looking for Santa Claus could 
display more optimism. If history re- 
peats itself it will be because of the 
enormous expenditures of our Govern- 
ment with no revenue to meet its obliga- 
tions. I commend to everybody the 
article by John T. Flynn in the Reader’s 
Digest for January 1946. It is inserted 
by Congressman Wuirte of Idaho, in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
page A1568 under the heading “The worst 
enemy you have.” 

As Mr. Flynn points out, our Govern- 
ment owes over $260,000,000,000. He pre- 
dicts the interest obligations on the debt 
at $6,000,000,000 a year. He points out 
that that is more money than the Gov- 
ernment spent in any peace year prior 
to 1934. He points out that the money 
to pay this interest on Government bonds 
and other obligations will have to come 
from taxes. 

It will indeed be a sad day when this 
country has to default on its obligations. 
We hope that day will not come because 
it will mean a ruined currency and 
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worthless stocks and bonds and the sav- 

ings of millions of people wiped out. It 

is time that we held more meetings like 

the Jackson Day dinner, and talk about 

problems such as the balanced budget. 
LOAN TO BRITAIN 


While the ringing of the dinner bell 
was going on at the Jackson Day ban- 
quet, they forgot to mention the proposed 
loan to Great Britain of about $4,000,- 
000,000. I will bet if Andrew Jackson had 
been able to come back for a visit from 
that bourne from which no traveler re- 
turns that he would have counseled the 
boys not to waste the funds and resources 
of the United States in that way. He 
would have pointed to the aged people in 
this country who are asking an adequate 
old-age pension, and he would have told 
the boys to spend some of the British 
loan for pension purposes, or on our vet- 
erans. He even would have told them to 
get busy on the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, which development will 
contribute to the wealth of America and 
the welfare of its own people. As I fig- 
ured out sometime ago, the amount of 
money we are going to hand out to Great 
Britain would build our share of 14 St. 
Lawrence projects and there would still 
be a little change left over. 





Address of A. L. M. Wiggins, Former 
President of American Bankers Asso- 
ciation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing copy of a speech delivered before 
the South Carolina Legislature by Mr. 
A. L. M. Wiggins, former president of the 
American Bankers Association, Harts- 
ville, S. C. 

I am certain that every Member of the 
House would enjoy reading Mr. Wig- 
gins’ speech, as it contains more logic 
and common sense than any speech that 
I have read on this subject during the 
past few months. 

Mr. Wiggins is one of the leading 
bankers and businessmen of this coun- 
try, and has been called to Washington 
on numerous occasions to appear before 
standing congressional committees as a 
consultant in framing some of our most 
important legislation. 

Mr. President and members of the general 
assembly, I appreciate the honor and privilege 


of addressing the General Assembly of South 
Carolina. 

My only claim to your time is to lay before 
you some of the facts and problems of South 
Carolina, as well as some of the hopes and 
prayers of the private citizens of the State, of 
whom Iam one. We share with you a love for 
this State and a common destiny in its future. 

I am proud to be a citizen of South Caro- 
lina. Having traveled throughout the Na- 
tion, observing life in our great cities, in the 
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industrial areas, on the western plains, in 
the vigorous Northwest and on the thrilling 
west coast, I have always returned to South 
Carolina with a feeling of thanksgiving and of 
satisfaction that here, at home, in our own 
State, are found the most abundant oppor- 
tunities for achieving a fruitful and satisfy- 
ing life for all of the people to be found any- 
where. 

Too often are people enchanted by distant 
scenes, of greener pastures far away and too 
seldom do we appreciate the blessings and 
opportunities that lie at our feet. 

This does not mean that we should close 
our eyes to failures or to the facts of our 
economic life. It does mean that we should 
be realists, that we should properly evaluate 
our assets and our liabilities and that wher- 
ever we find obstacles to .he well-being and 
progress of the people of South Carolina, we 
should in the common in*erest, seek to re- 
move them. 


A GOOD STATE 


I need not say to you that South Carolina 
is a good State in which to live, to work, and 
to invest capital. The rest of the country 
is just now beginning to discover our attrac- 
tions and increasing numbers of fine citizens 
from other sections are coming into South 
Carolina to live and to work and to invest 
their capital. We welcome them. 

It has been unfortunate that through the 
years we have paid a high price for a great 
deal of unfavorable publicity for our State. 
As an illustration, our tax laws were for a 
long time severely criticized, on the platform 
and through the press, and this criticism 
often chilled the investment of capital in the 
State. No tax structure anywhere is perfect 
and there are always inequities of one kind 
or another, and we have had some in this 
State; but I would like to bear testimony 
to you and to investors everywhere that ex- 
cept for property taxes, which are largely 
local matters, the State-tax structure of 
South Carolina today is as fair, as wholesome, 
as reasonable, and as sound as will be found 
in any State in the Union. 

The charge has been made through the 
years that the attitude of State government 
and, in particular, the legislature has been 
unfriendly to capital. There were times 
when such was the case, but the record of 
this legislature and of State government in 
recent years gives convincing proof that busi- 
ness and industry need have no fear of being 
penalized by new legislation that is unfair 
or punitive, but on the other hand, will have 
a wholesome and healthy legislative en- 
vircnment in which to operate. It is too 
important to the future of this State for 
it to be otherwise. Any measures or policies 
that have crept into government that are 
unfair to wholesome business life should 
be rooted out as promptly as possible. Con- 
fidentially, the people look to State govern- 
ment to see that such is done. 

If we examine the economy of this State, 
three important facts stand out. 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


The first is that under normal conditions 
the balance of trade with the rest of the 
country is against South Carolina. This 
means that in normal years we send out of 
the State more of our money, our bank de- 
posits, and our liquid wealth than we re- 
ceive in return. The cause of this unbalance 
of trade is that we are largely producers and 
sellers of raw goods or of goods after the 
first stage of manufacture. Our imports are 
largely of consumer goods or durable goods 
that represent highly skilled production. 
For most of our workers in agriculture and 
in industry it requires the product of 2 to 
3 hours of their labor on the things they 
produce to purchase the product of 1 hour 
of labor of the workers beyond the State for 
most of the things we consume. So long 
as we do much trading of 2 hours of our 





production for 1 hour of consumption of 
items made out of the State, just so long 
will the balance of trade be against us, sq 
long will our liquid wealth tend to flow out 
of the State, and so long will our standards 
of living, compared to the rest of the Na- 
tion, remain relatively low. 

In spite of our wartime prosperity, the 
facts are that the average per capital in- 
come in South Carolina remains about 50 
percent of the per capita national income. 

To some people these facts of adverse bal- 
ance of trade and low per capita income are 
matters of apologetic admission, but I re- 
gard them as facts which spell unlimited op- 
portunity in South Carolina. They show 
that we have a vast market at home for goods 
requiring a high degree of skill in produc- 
tion and invite us to produce them ourselves, 
Why should we buy goods from distant 
points on a labor exchange basis of giving 
two for one when we can produce those goods 
in South Carolina and give our own people 
more profitable employment and keep all of 
the money at home? Of course, there are 
many articles that we cannot produce, and 1 
am not for building a wall around South 
Carolina. We must trade with the rest of 
the Nation and with the world. Our task is 
to develop types of production requiring 
greater skills that will exchange in the free 
markets of the Nation on a basis of parity 
income per hour of our production with the 
income of the worker who produces the 
goods that we must import. 


UNBALANCE IN AGRICULTURE 


The second basic fact in our economy is 
the unbalance of the state in agriculture. 
We are inclined to overlook this problem at 
present because during the war years agricul- 
ture has received an artificial stimulus under 
the policies of the Federal Government and 
for the past few years has been in a favor- 
able trading position. Agriculture now faces 
a postwar readjustment in which its relative 
favorable trading position may disappear. 
This is particularly true with cotton. We 
have seen our cotton acreage cut in half 
within recent years and have overcome that 
in part by improved production per acre. 
Now we are confronted with increasing com- 
petition of foreign cotton production, with 
the development of cheaper synthetics at 
home, and with the increasing mechanization 
of cotton production. The problems of cot- 
ton are the most difficult that lie ahead, not 
only from a national standpoint, but particu- 
larly as affecting South Carolina. 

Fortunately, in this State we have an agri- 
cultural leadership that has long recognized 
these problems and has made substantial 
progress in meeting them. It will require a 
sympathetic understanding of the problems 


-of the farmer on the part of Government, 


State and National, and of businessmen and 
of people generally and their full cooperation 
to work out a satisfactory solution of the 
inevitable readjustments in agriculture. 


A GOOD WAY OF LIFE 


Out of these difficulties arises another op- 
portunity in South Carolina. The white rural 
nonfarm population in the State has been 
steadily rising. This means that more of our 
people are living in the country but are 
working in the business and industry of our 
towns. This means that many people are 
discovering a way of life in South Carolina 
that is both profitable and satisfying. What 
finer life could man find than to live on a few 
acres of land near a paved highway a few 
miles out of town, enjoying running water, 
electric lights, a refrigerator, and all of the 
conveniences of a city, with his chickens and 
eggs and hogs and cows, a vegetable garden, 
and an acre or two in cash crops, with a job 
in the town at which he works 40 hours @ 
week and from which he secures the cash 
money to buy the comforts and conveniences 
that he wants. Good roads and rural elec- 











trifcation have made this possible. In my 
opinion, this is the most satisfying, the most 
stable, and the most secure way of living for 
a large number of people that can be found 
anywhere. It is a way of life for which South 
Carolina is particularly well suited. 

This requires, however, that new oppor- 
business in our towns moust be made availa- 
ble. It means many small new industries 
thfoughout the State. It means pioneering 
in new products and investing our money on 
our faith in the industrial future of this 
State 
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OUR OWN CAPITAL 


Fact number three is a new and unusual 
one. For the first time in the history of 
South Carolina the people of this State have 
accumulated in liquid resources, cash on hand 
and in banks, War bonds and other savings, 
an estimated $1,000,000,000. 

This is more than 8$2000,000 per county. 
What a vast potential of financial power 
with which to start the wheels of new in- 
dustries, with which to expand and multiply 
the productive economy of this State. 

In all previous periods of our history the 
one serious deterrent to’ our progress has 
been the lack of money to finance a funda- 
mental change in our economy. We now 
have that essential resource. We shall con- 
tinue to welcome foreign capital but we are 
no longer dependent upon it. We have our 
own capital. 


NEWLY EQUIPPED MANPOWER 


We have another important new resource. 
Many of our boys are returning from mili- 
tary service where they have developed new 
and important skills. They have a new vision 
and a new ambition and want to invest their 
energies and hopes and their lives in South 
Carolina. They offer to us, they offer to the 
State the manpower and the know-how for 
a broad program of industrial development. 
Surely with our abundant present capital 
and with the intelligent and largely trained 
young manpower at hand, the day of going 
forward in South Carolina is here. All we 
require is the courage, the vision and a soli- 
darity of purpose in order to reconstruct the 
economy of this State on a basis that will 
yield a more satisfying life to more of our 
people, that will yield abundant opportuni- 
ties to our young men and women for suc- 
cessful achievement and that will keep at 
home and in the State much of the flower 
of our youth that through the years have 
sought their fortunes elsewhere. 

Time is of the essence for effective action. 
Within a year the fiow of our present ‘liquid 
wealth will begin to move out of the State 
and with increasing volume. The task is to 
capture this wealth and convert it into pro- 
ductive enterprise in South Carolina before 
it is gone. The need is to provide more 
attractive opportunities for our returning 
men and women im South Carolina before 
they seek such opportunities elsewhere. 


OUR TEMPORARY PROSPERITY 


Let us not be deluded by a temporary pros- 
perity nor assume that the flush period of 
the present will long continue and that no 
action need be taken. Are our memories so 
short that we have forgotten the mistakes of 
1919 and 1920 and the years that followed 
when we Gissipated our cash resources, mort- 
gaged our future, and spent long, dreary years 
struggling to overcome the disaster that fol- 
lowed? Our future is already mortgaged by 
the Federal Government with a debt of $10,- 
000 for every family of 5, and the full 
faith :nd@ credit of the United States de- 
mands that this debt, with interest, be paid 
in full. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that in 
the highly prosperous year of 1944 more than 
one-fourth of the income received in South 
Carolina came directly out of the Federal 
Treasury. 
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PROGRESS IN ACTION 


the General Assembly of 
Carolina for its foresight and vision 
the Research, Planning, and De- 
t Act of 1945. Under and 
leadership, the board set up under 
act is providing the spearhead of con- 
ve action for an improved economy in 
this State and should have full cooperation 
and support of chambers of commerce, bank- 
ers, and businessmen throughout the State. 
If I understand the thinking of the people 
of South Carolina today, they are yearning 
for vigorous, progressive, and immediate ac- 
tion. They want the leaders in business, 
industry, and banking to take steps now to 
multiply business and industrial employment 
opportunities. They want an improved and 
enlarged economic environment in which 
they can reap substantial rewards for worth- 
while accomplishments. 


REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


I would not be faithful to the responsi- 
bilities of this occasion without saying to 
you that im my opinion the people of South 
Carolina have come to the conclusion that a 
constructive and progressive program for re- 
organizing and modernizing the machinery 
of government in South Carolina is overdue. 
For a score of years or more the conclusion 
of every committee, every commission, and 
every group that has studied our govern- 
mental machinery has been that the public 
interest will be served better, increased effi- 
ciency can be had and some economies ef- 
fected by a complete reorganization of State 
government. The machinery has been 
patched up so long and so often that it can- 
not operate with the highest degree of service 
in the public interest. This also means a 
wholesome and thorough revision of the 
State constitution. 

I think it also means that the State should 
adopt a clear and wundertandable unified 
budget which will reveal the income of the 
State from all sources and the expenditures 
for all purposes. 

The people of South Carolina are demand- 
ing an enlargement and improvement of 
health programs that will make available 
adequate hospital and medical facilities to 
every citizen and, in particular, to people of 
small means and at costs they can afford. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


More than ever before, the people of South 
Carolina are becoming fully aroused over the 
needs for improving our educational system, 
its administrative machinery, its programs 
and objectives. There is a wide-spread feel- 
ing that our public school system needs 
considerable revamping in order to help fit 
our boys and girls to achieve a satisfying life 
in the world as it ts today and will be to- 
morrow. We cannot deny that something 
needs to be done with an educational system 
and program in which less than one in four 
of the boys and girls who enter the first grade 
receive a high school diploma. 

South Carolina has taken many progres- 
sive and notable steps in the development of 
its educational system. The general as- 
sembly has always been responsive to the 
needs of the people for a progressive develop- 
ment of our public school system. South 
Carolina today devotes a larger proportion of 
its income and of the wealth of its people for 
public education than any State in the Un- 
ion, but our difficulties are greater because 
South Carolina has a larger proportion of 
children of school age to total population 
than any other State. It is always necessary, 
therefore, to find a balance between the 
things we want to do for education and our 
ability to pay for them. Nor have we any 
money to waste, we must be careful to get 
full value for every dollar spent. But the 
time has now come when the pressing needs 
of a postwar world for better equipping the 
boys and girls of South Carolina are de- 
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ee a broad advance on the educational 
ront. 

Much of our progress in education has been 
the result of a missionary zeal on the part 
of our public school teachers and officers who 
have labored with the machinery at their 
disposal with a self-sacrificing devotion. 
Their present need is a backing of State 
government an of local governments as well, 
in a comprehensive program of reorganiza- 
tion of our school system, its methods and 
objectives, plus a reawakening of the people 
of the State to the necessity of improving 
the educational level of our people and of 
the need for increased financial support for 
our schools. Simple justice and fairness to 
the teachers demand an immediate increase 
in salary schedule to meet rising costs of 
living. 

ALL OF THE PEOPLE 


Would that every man and woman in the 
State, particularly those in positions of lead- 
ership in Government, in business, in agri- 
culture, in labor, in education, and in the 
professions, think in terms of all of the people 
of South Carolina. For too long have the 
people of this State had too little wealth, 
too little economic well-being comparable to 
most of the other States. We now have an 
opportunity unsurpassed in the history of 
this State to go forward. We must not allow 
progress in South Carolina to be retarded by 
any whose personal or selfish interest is in 
preserving the status quo. 

South Carolina will never become the pros- 
perous State that she has the right to be and 
that her resources provide the opportunity to 
be until more of the people at the bottom of 
the economic scale are better educated and 
achieve a substantially higher income. Pros- 
perity and well-being of a people do not filter 
down from the top—they arise from a good 
life for the people at the bottom 

We must fertilize the life of the State at its 
roots. 

The people of South Carolina, the workers 
in agriculture and in industry, in the stores 
and in the shops, and in particular, the boys 
and girls, the young men and women, citizens 
all, bring you their hopes and prayers for the 
vision, the courage, and the will to help them 
realize a reasonable ambition and help make 
their dreams of a fully satisfying and pros- 
perous life in South Carolina come true. 





Socialized Medici 
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HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, adopt the Murray-Waegner- 
Dingell bill and you have not only so- 
cialized but political medicine. Your 
family doctor will be a memory of the 
past. 

Yes, if this proposed legislation is 
passed, there will be a new character on 
the national scene—Uncle Sam, M. D. 
Doctors will be forced to sign on the 
dotted line if they desire to practice 
medicine under his rules and regulations. 
All fees will be determined by Uncle Sam. 
The doctor will be told what patients he 
may see and the patients will be told 
what doctors they may have. The life 
of every citizen would be in the hands 
of a medical czar, not run by doctors, 
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but by politicians, who hang around the 
courthouses. 

Free medicine, unshackled, and with 
little government interference, is the 
envy of the world. In 40 years it has 
reduced the death rate by 60 percent 
in the United States. American medi- 
cine is unequaled in any part of the 
world. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
would revolutionize our medical institu- 
tions and adopt methods controlled by 
salaried political bureaucrats. 

The Murray-Wagner-Dingell bill of 
1945 is designed to centralize all social 
welfare and public health activities, in 
the hands of a few persons. It has not 
a stepchild’s chance of being passed. 
The present Congress has no stomach for 
such stuff and the gentlemen sponsoring 
this bill know it. 

The important question is: “Shall 

medicine be continued to be practiced by 
men and women who are scientifically 
trained and who are devoted to the re- 
lief of suffering humanity, or shall the 
practice of medicine be made over by a 
group of medically untrained bureau- 
crats, who will use the medical profession 
as a tool, and the sick as their clay in 
molding a huge political machine?” 
* Mr. Speaker, the Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell bill proposes a complete revolu- 
tion of medical practice in the United 
States. All institutions concerned in the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
disease would have to modify their 
méthod of rendering service under this 
bill. The type of medical education and 
research and the administration of hos- 
pitals would be grossly altered. The im- 
mediate results of such a _ revolution 
would certainly be destructive. 

The arguments for socialized medicine 
are often tied up with the number of 
men who were rejected by the Army. 
There were a great many men rejected 
because they were physically unfit. But 
the Army had very high standards of 
physical requirements. The standard 
was higher than in any other country. 
The proponents of socialized medicine 
never point out that many of those re- 
jected were rejected because of illiteracy, 
and this country has had compulsory 
education for many years. Many were 
rejected because of mental illnesses and 
the care of the mentally ill has been 
under the direction of the Government 
for many years. The results are not 
very satisfactory. A large portion of the 
rejectees had physical defects and de- 
formities which could not have been pre- 
vented or cured. 

The practice of medicine, under free 
institutions, in this country has advanced 
the healing art until it is the envy of the 
whole world. New methods of treating 
diseases and many new drugs have been 
discovered. Freemen with great minds 
have made progress. There has been a 
ceaseless probing and searching of the 
unknown for the purpose of curing dis- 
ease. All of this advancement has been 
made under a free, untrampled medical 
practice. 

Germany, after 54 years’ sickness in- 
surance, was a happy hunting ground 
for quacks. It gave a full inducement 


to all forms of quackery. Preventive 
medicine in the United States is the 
envy of the medical profession all over 
the world. The hospitals in this coun- 
try have the finest equipment. In Ger- 
many, and European countries, which 
lead in socialized medicine, the doctors 
failed to take postgraduate courses. 
The American physician takes more 
postgraduate courses than any other 
physician in the world. 

I am certain that under the socialized 
medicine bill, there might be more people 
under the care of the physician, but less 
under the stethoscope. Yes; the doctor’s 
time would be taken up in filling out end- 
less forms, with ink on his fingers instead 
of iodine. 

To finance such a huge health program 
would cost between ten and twelve bil- 
lion dollars a year. This would be a di- 
rect tax upon the employer and the em- 
ployee. The care the patient would get 
would be indifferent. 

Mr. Speaker, I heve had the opportu- 
nity of viewing, on three different occa- 
sions, socialized medicine as it operates in 
Europe. The patient gets very indiffer- 
ent care. He is merely a number and 
a cog in the machine. No one gives him 
that personal contact and touch which is 
so desirable when one is ill. The practice 
of medicine does involve a personal con- 
tact between physician and patient. 
There comes a time in the life of all of us 
when cold facts of science do not prevail. 
The people want personal service with 
sympathy, particularly cheerfulness and 
confidence in the doctor. No amount of 
scientific service can take its place in the 
dark hours of sorrow and trouble so com- 
mon in the experience of all of us. These 
are intangible things, and I have found, 
as a physician, that through the troubles 
and situations of life, fame crien dies, 
honor may perish, but loving kindness 
is immortal. 

Mr. Speaker, this socialized health bill 
assails the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, as promised the 
people of this Nation by our Constitution. 
This bill does not spring from our tradi- 
tions nor from the public spirit. It is an 
offspring of foreign ideology, first 
brought to perfection by that German 
statesman, Bismarck. In every country 
where fascism, nazism, and socialism 
prevail, there is socialized medicine. The 
government makes the people smoke an 
economic pipe dream and they think they 
are getting something for nothing. 

The United States gained its leadership 
in medical education and care by meth- 
ods that have been tested in the crucibles 
of time and economic hardship. But now 
it is proposed to abolish these institutions 
and methods and to substitute others 
whose trial in many countries has failed 
to produce health conditions equal to 
those existing here. The Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill would abolish the volun- 
tary control and inspiration that have 
brought medical education, hospital 
management, drug purity research, and 
medical service to their present high 
level. As a substitute, the people are 
offered a system controlled by salaried 
political bureaucrats. 
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Biography of Hon. B. Carroll Reece, of 
Tennessee, Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is great interest in the 
new chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and I am pleased to 
print under my remarks a biographical 
sketch of Mr. REECE: 


A doughboy hero of the Rainbow and 
Yankee Divisions in World War I, and a con- 
sistent winner in congressional campaigns 
in his native Tennessee for 25 years since 
hanging up his uniform, BRazILLa Carro.. 
Reece fills the bill as a fighting chairman 
of the Republican National Committee who 
does not know the meaning of defeat. 

As the 56-year-old veteran of distinguished 
service in the Halls of Congress and on the 
battlefields of France assumes his new duties 
as successor to Herbert Brownell, the Repub- 
lican Party rallies after four set-backs in 
Presidential campaigns in an effort to cap- 
ture the control of Congress in the 1946 
elections as a prelude to success in the con- 
test for the White House in 1948. 

As a soldier, B. Carrott REECE never 
flinched, as his many decorations, including 
the Distinguishec Service Cross, Distin- 
guished Service Medal, Purple Heart, Croix de 
Guerre with palm and citations for bravery 
by Marshal Petain, Generals Pershing, Ed- 
wards, Hale, and Colone] Lewis so eloquently 
attest. 

The kind of man the Republicans have 
chosen to lead them in the forthcoming con- 
gressional campaign is indicated by a cita- 
tion awarded him as a first lieutenant, One 
Hundred and Second Infantry, of the Twenty- 
sixth Division, the YD. of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force in 1918. 

“For extraordinary heroism in action in 
the Bois d’Ormont, France, 23-28 October 
18,” Maj. Gen. Harry C. Hale, division com- 
mander, cited the young Tennessean, a 
school teacher before the war, as follows: 

“In leading his company through four suc- 
cessful actions, Lieutenant REECE was twice 
thrown violently to-the ground and rendered 
unconscious by bursting shells, but upon 
recovering consciousness he immediately 
reorganized his scattered command and con- 
solidated his position. On several occasions, 
under heavy enemy machine-gun fire. he 
crawled far in advance of his front line and 
rescued wounded men who had taken refuge 
in shell holes.” 

His various other citations were for brav- 
ery of a high order. By command of Gen- 
eral Pershing, Lieutenant REEcE received the 
Distinguished Service Medal for exception- 
ally meritorious and distinguished service. 
The citation read, in part: “He showed 
energy, initiative, and military ability of a 
high order, while serving as second lieutenant 
in the One Hundred and Second Infantry, 
in command of a company and later a bat- 
talion. He led his company brilliantly in 
the attack upon the St. Mihiel salient and 
during the operations of the Twenty-sixth 
Division north of Verdun. Confronted later 
by a task of great difficulty when placed in 
command of a battalion, which suffered 
heavy casualties and became badly disor- 
ganized, he displayed marked dbility and 
determination in reorganizing his command, 








and molding it into a goed fighting unit, 
able under his leadership to achieve valuable 
results F 

ween Petain, Commander in Chief of 
the Armies of the East, cited Lieutenant 
REECE as an “officer of great bravery,” who 
“om 23d of October to 28th, 1918, in the 
Bois @Ormont north of Verdun led his com- 
pany four times in the attack, reorganizing 
after each attack his scattered unit and re- 
pulsing the enemy counterattacks. Has 
siven proof of the greatest devotion in going 
so search for the wounded of his company 
ing between the lines.” 

Lieutenant REECE’s regiment was in action 

from October 10 until Novemyber 11, 1918. 
The history of the One Rundred and Second 
Irfantry states, “Casualties for this period 
were extremely heavy, the regiment being 
wickedly shelled by terrific machine-gun fire 
and gas on all «teas in zone of operations. 
The Third Battalion, which REEcE command- 
ed, occupied Cote 360, but was literally blown 
of it back to the original time. During 2 
hours, 10,000 shells fell in the One Hundred 
and Second Infantry sector alone, most of 
them on Cote 360, where Companies L and 
M were located. The fighting strergth of 
Third Battalion on October 80 was only 145 
men. Even these were all affected from gas, 
laryngitis, and bronchitis, all nervous and 
worn from lack of sleep and the intense 
strain of being constantly shelled and ma- 
chine-gunned. The men lived in the German 
dugouts and concrete shelters or pill boxes. 
Ground was one mass of shell holes partly 
filled with water. Casualties were many.” 

Although identified mainly with New Eng- 
land’s famed Yankee Division, the Republican 
National Committee’s new chairman was 
originally a member of the Fourth Ohio In- 
fantry, and went overseas with the also re- 
nowned Rainbow Division, the Forty-second. 
His unit was Company a, One Hundred and 
Sixty-sixth Infantry, Eighty-third Brigade, 
which was commanded by Col. Benson W. 
Hough, later United States judge in Ohio. 
Reece enlisted in May 1917. 

A brother, Lemiel, also served in World War 
I, while two brothers, Wilson and John, 
fought in the Spanish. American War, and 
still another, Raleigh, was engaged in the re- 
cent World War. 

There hangs in Mr. Resce’s congressional 
office a commission bearing the signature of 
Goy. Alfred E. Smith, of New York, and sig- 
nifying his appoinment on March 11, 1920, 
as first lieutenant, infantry, in the New York 
Guard, and aide de camp to Maj. Gen. John 
F. O'Ryan. At that time he had returned 
from overseas, taken up his duties at New 
York University as director of the school of 
business administration, 1919-20, prior to en- 
tering politics. 


HIS EARLY LIFE 


Republican National Chairman REEcE was 
born and reared on a farm in the Great 
Smoky Mountain region of east Tennessee— 
the northeastern corner that is practically 
in Virginia. He was born at Butler, Tenn., 
on December 22, 1880, and was one of 13 
children, His present home address is John- 
son City, largest town in his district, popu- 
lation 30,000. 

One of his ancestors, his great, great, great 
grandfather, Capt. Jacob Brown, founded 
Nolachuckey Settlement, the first settlement 
in that section of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. Captain Brown fought in the Battle 
f King’s Mountain, with John Sevier, the 
first Governor of Tennessee. Afterwards 
Captain Brown was slain by the Indians. 
Just outside Johnson City is Sycamore 
Shoals, the rallying point of the mountaineer 
soldiers for the King’s Mountain battle. 

The farm boy was educated at Watauga 
\cademy and Carson and Newman College 
‘h his native State, later attending New York 
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University for graduate work im economics 
and finance, and the University of London 
in the winter of 1916-19 following the 
armistice. 

While attending Carson and Newman Col- 
lege, Mr. Regce served as president of the 
debating society, and he recalis a debate 
with Maryville College in which the opposing 
side was represented by a young man now 
sitting on the United States Supreme Court, 
Justice Rutledge. 

At Carson and Newman, the young debater 
also served as president of the student body, 
which supervised the student government; 
as class. president, and president of the 
YMCA. He was valedictorian of his class 
both in college and high school. He excelled 
in two sports in college, football and basket- 
ball. 

Upon graduation from Carson and New- 
man in 1914, Mr. Reece became principal 
of a high school for 1 year, and then went 
to New York University for his graduate work, 
later being retained as an instructor, until 
answering his country's call to military serv- 
ice aS a private. 


ENTERS POLITICS 


Mr. Reece obtained a leave of absence from 
his position as director of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration in New York University 
in order to make his first political race for 
Congress from the traditionally Republican 
First District of Tennessee. 

His opponent was a veteran Congressman, 
Hon. Sam R. Sells. It was a hard-fought 
race, but Mr. Reece won by a substantial 
margin, without benefit of the women’s vote, 
which was to come in Tennessee later, largely 
due to his efforts. 

His district is traditionally overwhelmingly 
Republican, having been strongly pro-Union 
during the War Between the States. It is 
probably one of the most typically traditional 
American areas in the country—the same 
area that produced Abraham Lincoln and 
from which Lincoln drew the inspiration that 
directed his course in public life. 

Smoky Mountain Park is in Congressman 
Reece's district. Main crops in this moun- 
tain country are tobacco, small grains, and 
livestock. The district has been dry for 
many years. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Elected to Congress in 1920 at the age of 
30, Mr. Reece was the “baby” of the Congress. 
At a Washington party he met Miss Louise 
Despard Goff. Both had attended the party 
reluctantly. About a year and a half later 
they were married in 1923. They have a 
daughter, Louise Despard Goff Reece, now 17 
years old and a junior at Stephens College, at 
Columbia, Mo. 

Miss Reece is concentrating in home eco- 
nomics and is interested in aviation. Now 
taking the preflight course, she wants to be- 
come a pilot. Mr. and Mrs. Reece plan to 
visit their daughter late in May. 

Mrs. Reece comes from a politically promi- 
nent West Virginia family, and she herself 
likes politics. She always campaigns with 
her husband, attending functions of all 
kinds, and, if she has to do it, can make a good 
political speech in her husband's behalf. In 
fact, she is indispensable in a campaign 
because she drives the automobile, while the 
Congressman is left free to think out his 
strategy and talks. Today he never does the 
driving of the family car. 

Mrs. Reece’s father was Guy Despard Goff 
and her grandfather was Nathan Goff. Guy 
Goff was United States Attorney for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin (Mrs. Reece 
was born in Milwaukee); colonel in the De- 
partment of the Judge Advocate General in 
World War I; served on General Pershing’s 
staff at Chaumont; Assistant to United States 
Attorney General Daugherty in the Harding 
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administration; and United States Senator 
from West Virginia for one term. Nathan 
Goff, youngest brigadier general on the Union 
side in the War Bet seen the States, was a 
Member of Congress in the early eighties, 
Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Hayes, United States Senator from West 
Virginia for a term, and presiding judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Richmond, Va. 

It was from an illustrious ancestor, Maj. 
Gen. Brazilla Carroll McBride, who fought 
in the War of 1612, that Brazujpa Carrow. 
REEcE received his Christian name. “Bra- 
zilla” was no doubt derived from the Old 
Testament name “Barzella,” meaning “man 
of iron”—a heritage which should prove an 
asset in the arduous tasks confronting the 
national chairman of the GOP. 

A sister of General McBride, by the way, 
married Gen. Nathaniel Greene, of Revolu- 
tionary War fame. 


LEGISLATIVE CAREER 


Not until after his marriage did Congress- 
man Reece become a lawyer and banker. 
He had studied law at New York University 
but did not take the Tennessee bar examina- 
tion until after his election. He is today a 
member of the American, Tennessee, and 
Federal Bar Associations. In banking cir- 
cles he is president of the Carter County 
Bank, First National Bank of Jonesboro, and 
the Sullivan County Bank, as well as board 
member of the Parmers Bank at Blountville. 

In his 25 years in the Congress, from which 
he has announced his intention to resign 
to devote his full time to the work of the 
Republican National Committee chairman- 
ship, Mr. Regce served 10 years on the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and 14 years on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the House. He is a member of the 
Special House Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nemic Policy and Planning. 

With Representative Chapman, of Ken- 
tucky, he developed and sponsored the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, legislation 
which has proved to be extremely satisfactory. 

Representative Resce initiated the resolu- 
tion adopted creating the World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation Committee of the House 

He is the author of a resolution adopted by 
the Republican caucus in 1925, resulting in 
the adjusted compensation bill for World War 
veterans. 

As ranking member of the Military Affairs 
Committee during the twenties, he took an 
active part in the establishment and develop- 
ment of the Army Air Force, which proved its 
great worth in the war recently concluded 

He was among those instrumental in draw- 
ing up many amendments in connection with 
the enactment of the Stock Exchange, Secu- 
rities, and Utilities Acts. 

He was ranking member of the subcommit- 
tee which drafted the Railroad Retirement 
Act and got it through the House. 

He also was a member of the subcommittee 
that drafted the Federal Communications 
Commission Act. 

He had an important part in the enactment 
of the Motor Transportation Act, as well as 
much other transportation legislation. 

A Republican by conviction. Mr. REzcEe 
might be termed politically a middie-of-the- 
roader from the middle of the Nation 

When he was appointed to the Temporary 
National Economic Committee in 1938, For- 
tume Magazine said of him: “REEcE comes 
from a northeastern corner of Tennessee. He 
is young, prosperous, and well connected, 
loaded with World War medals, and has sev- 
eral years of university teaching behind him. 
Impossible to tag either as liberal or conserva- 
tive, he has a competent, freewheeling mind.” 

Recently the Parkersburg News referred to 
him as a clear thinker and a man of sound 
and penetrating judgment. He has what we 
call in West Virginia mountain sense. 
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His aptitude to get along with people and 
inspire their confidence in him through per- 
sonal relationships is proven by the fact that 
he has had no opposition for Congress from 
either party in the past 14 years. This trait, 
as well as his organizational ability, counted 
heavily in his appeal to Republicans for their 
national chairman in the vital campaign 
ahead. 

It may be said of Representative REECE 
that he has nearly always been endorsed in 
his Congressional races by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and railroad brotherhoods, 
while the Negroes have consistently support- 
ed him and looked upon him as a friend. 

His voting record has been in line with 
the position of the party, and since he comes 
from a border State, it might well be pointed 
out that he has voted for the repeal of the 
poll-tax requirement for voting and for Fed- 
eral anti-lynching legislation. 

As a national committeeman for Tennes- 
see, a post to which he was elected in 1939 
succeeding the then Congressman J. Will 
Taylor, Mr. Reece has been long generally 
regarded as the head of his party in his 
State. 

Very quiet, patient, and even-tempered in 
disposition, Chairman REeEgEcE seldom gets 
ruffled, and is rarely stirred to anger. He 
takes problems in stride, is diplomatic and 
has an engaging personality. He has steel 
gray hair and gray eyes. His height is 5 feet 
9 inches; his weight 155 pounds. 

He is a forceful speaker, and has a fund of 
stories expressing the philosophy of the 
mountaineers back home. 

Chairman REEcE is so wrapped up in his 
political life that he seldom has time for 
hobbies. He would like to have time for 
farming, or at least gardening. He plays 
some golf during the pleasant weather with 
a friendly foursome either at the Johnson 
City Country Club back home or at the Chevy 
Chase links here. He likes bridge, and also 
good books. He does not smoke, and is not 
inclined to take a drink. He and Mrs. Reece 
are dog lovers. 

He is a member of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, American Eco- 
nomic Association, American Statistical As- 
sociation, American Academy of Political 
Science, Delta Sigma Pi, Newcomen Society, 
and the following clubs—Chevy Chase, Met- 
ropolitan (New York and District of Colum- 
bia), Lotos (New York), and Johnson City 
Country. 

(See following appendixes: ) 


HEADQUARTERS, 
TWENTY-SIXTH DIVISION, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 
France, February 28, 1919. 

General Order No. 17. 

V. The division commander takes pleasure 
in announcing the award of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross by the Commander in 
Chief to the following-named officer of this 
division, who has distinguished himself by 
extraordinary heroism in military operations 
against the enemy: 

First Lt. B. CARROLL REECE, One Hundred 
and Second Infantry. 

For extraordinary heroism in action in the 
Bois d’ Ormont, France, October 23-28, 1918. 

In leading his company through four suc- 
cessful actions Lieutenant REECE was twice 
thrown violently to the ground and rendered 
unconscious by bursting shells, but upon 
recovering consciousness he immediately re- 
organized his scattered command and con- 
solidated his position. On several occasions 
under heavy enemy machine-gun fire he 
crawled far in advance of his front line and 
rescued wounded men, who had taken refuge 
in shell holes. 

Harry C. HALE, 
Ifajor General, Com-nanding. 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
DECORATIONS SECTION, 
PERSONNEL DIVISION, 
France, March 28, 1919. 

From: The Adjutant General, AEF. 

To: First Lt. B. Carrot REEcE, United States 
Army, One Hundred and Second In- 
fantry (through the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army). 

Subject: Distinguished Service Medal. 

1. Under the provisions of cablegram No. 
2830, received from the War Department, 
March 1, 1919, the Commander in Chief, in 
the name of the President, has awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal to you for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distinguished 
services as set forth below: 

First Lt. B. CARROLL REECE, United States 
Army. 

For exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished services. 

He showed energy, initiative, and military 
ability of a high order while serving as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the One Hundred and Sec- 
ond Infantry, in command of a company and 
later a battalion. He led his company bril- 
liantly in the attack upon the St. Mihiel 
salient and during the operations of the 
Twenty-sixth Division north of Verdun. 
Confronted later by a task of great difficulty 
when placed in command of a battalion, 
which suffered heavy casualties and became 
badly disorganized, he displayed marked 
ability and determination in reorganizing 
his command and molding it into a good 
fighting unit, able under his leadership to 
achieve valuable results. 

2. A suitable officer will be designated to 
make presentation to you, the date and place 
of which you will be advised at a later date. 

By command of General Pershing: 

F. L. WHITLEY, 
Adjutant General. 


—— 


[Extracts from the History of the One Hun- 
dred and Second Infantry, furnished by the 
Adjutant General’s Office] 


The regiment rested in quarters October 
10-14, 1918, and was again ordered to the 
front in the Verdun sector, and was in ac- 
tion until November 11, 1918. Casualties for 
this period were extremely heavy, the regi- 
ment being wickedly shelled by terrific ma- 
chine-gun fire and gas, on all areas in zone 
of operations. The Third Battalion occupied 
Cote 360 but was literally blown off it back 
to the original line. During 2 hours 10,000 
shells fell in the One Hundred and Second 
Infantry sector alone, most of them on Cote 
360, where Companies L and M were located. 
The fighting strength of the Third Battalion 
on October 30 was only 145 men. Even these 
were all affected from gas, laryngitis, and 
bronchitis, all nervous and worn from lack 
of sleep and the intense strain of being con- 
stantly shelled and machine-gunned. The 
men lived in the German dugouts, and con- 
crete shelters or pill boxes. Ground was one 
mass of shell holes partly filled with water. 
Casualties were many. 
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HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 
Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 


in accordance with permission hereto- 
fore granted, I include as part of these 
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remarks an editorial from a recent issye 
of the Traer Star-Clipper: 


BEFORE EXTENDING THE DRAFT, PEACETIME ARMY 
ABUSES NEED TO BE RECTIFIED 


Tremendous pressure is being put upon 
Congress to extend the Selective Service Act 
beyond May 15. The Army high commang 
is applying most of the heat, and has the 
support of President Truman, and high. 
ranking officers of the American Legion, Vet. 
erans of Foreign Wars, and possibly other 
servicemen’s organizations. 

This editor is a charter member of the 
Traer post of the American Legion. I haye 
served in several offices of the post, and my 
record of attendance at meetings over 2 
years far exceeds the number I have misseq, 
I have found much more in the Legion to 
praise than to criticize. But one thing I haye 
never liked in the Legion is the habit of 
top-flight officers to decide most of the mat- 
ters of policy of the organization without 
so much as consulting the membership, 
These self-appointed policymakers for years 
have been telling Congress and the Nation 
that the Legion favors compulsory military 
training. As far as I know, the membership 
has never been polled on this issue. Cer. 
tainly this writer was never asked by any 
Legion official how he thinks. I know many 
Legionnaires who are against this proposi- 
tion. But the Legion is on record in Wash- 
ington and before the public as a near-solid 
front in favor. 

One of the best speeches I have ever heard 
in opposition to compulsory military training 
was a radio address a few months ago by a 
Waterloo Legionnaire who holds no office in 
the Legion, but who served in both World 
Wars and whose son was killed in action in 
the late war. 

Now the Nation is being told that the 
Legion favors extension of the draft law be- 
yond May 15. Perhaps the majority of the 
members do; I doubt if anyone really knows. 
Our leaders have always taken far too much 
for granted, and in my opinion have often 
exceeded their authority. This is a fault of 
many other pressure groups. 

I think the majority of World War I vet- 
erans have always favored reasonable military 
and naval preparedness. This is a subject 
often discussed in local post meetings 
throughout the country. Not many of us 
disagree with the President or the Army high 
command about maintaining military 
strength at a time when another war is being 
forecast from 3 to 20 years hence. We do not 
argue that power for our protection and to 
enforce peace is unimportant. But peace- 
time draft for military service is another 
matter. It is one of the repulsive things our 
people hoped could be kept out of America. 
Servicemen of two World Wars have been told 
they were fighting to eliminate such devices 
of dictators and aggressors as compulsory 
military service. They were told by their 
sacrifices America would be saved from mil- 
itarism. 

The present pressure by leaders of the 
American Legion and other servicemen’s 
organizations for extension of peacetime 
draft hardly makes sense when you consider 
the terrific barrage of criticism by GI's which 
has been going on for months in protest 
against the military system under which they 
so recently fought. Hundreds of thousands 
of men who served in the late war are boiling 
mad over the unfairness and favoritism of 
the military caste system. : 

The idea of a peacetime conscripted Army 
of 4,000,000 men for America after finishing a 
war which was to have brought peace to the 
world is a great shock to many people. The 
prospect is more odious because the Army is 
obviously ill-fitted for the responsibility. A 
lot of things need to be changed before we 
start a hurried rebuilding of a large, new, 
peacetime Army. An Army of 4,000,000, made 








up of volunteers or draftees or both, will 
certainly not operate efficiently unless built 
n a solid foundation. 

The widespread criticism by the GI's of the 
Anmy ceste system has caused Secretary Pat- 
terson, of the Wer Department, to set up @ 
committee with the avowed object of bring- 
ing about some reforms. We have seen no 
mention of any Gl’s or civilians on the com- 
mittee. Will the generals and admirals find 
ol] the flaws in the system which they have 
icng been responsible for? 

Another change highly essential before the 
Draft Act is extended is a clean-up of immoral 
conditions in the armed services. Youths of 
19 hustled into the service before or soon 
after they graduated from high school need 
moral controls which cannot be furnished by 
the armed services nearly as well as by the 
nome and by the churches, schools, and ether 
constructive forces in their home communi- 
ties. The least that parents of youth should 
expect on the part of the Army and Navy is 
that something be done to rectify the moral 
laxity which is being widely criticized by 
their chaplains and others who are in a posi- 
tion to know what they are talking about. 

In peacetime our Army and Navy have 
always been noted more for inefficiency than 
anything else. They are filled with “dead- 
wood”: everyone knows it. The example to 
youth is often not good. There is an oid 
saying: “There are two ways to do anything. 
One is the right way; the other is the way 
the Army does it.” If boys of 18 are to have 
their higher education interrupted by 18 
months of “higher education” in the armed 
services, let the standards of the Army and 
Navy be first raised substantially. 

If I were a Member of Congress and had 
to decide whether peacetime draft shall be 
extended beyond May 15, 1946, 1 would insist 
that the armed services first recognize their 
responsibility for the moral and intellectual 
as well as military training of our youth. 
Until they are better prepared to carry out 
that great responsibility, I would oppose 
peacetime conscription. 

There is a serious doubt by many informed 
people whether we really need peacetime con- 
scription. The number of volunteer enlist- 
ments in the Army since the surrender of 
Japan has exceeded expectations. The Army 
and Navy ought to be made so attractive and 
worth while that they can stand on their own 
merits and attract a sufficient mumber of 
young men who want to make a career in 
armed service, thus rendering conscription 
in peacetime wholly unnecessary. The fact 
that no other country in the world today— 
with the possible exception of Russia—has 
peacetime draft makes us wonder how badly 
we need it in this country. Uniess the situa- 
tion is more serfous than we think it is, the 
draft should end on May 15. 


( 
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HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter from 
a dear friend of mine, an overseas sol- 
dier, which is rather thought provoking 
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and indicates that the people back home 
are thinking things through: 


Marca 26, 1946. 
Hon. J. W. TRIMBLE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jimmy: Thank you for your letter 
of March 11, 1946, and the Congressional 
Directory which came along in a later mail. 
You were speaking for both of us when you 
wrote, “Boy, I’m homesick.” 

There are two things I have sought never 
to do: write to a newspaper or attempt to 
influcnce legislation. I can say the same 
when I finish writing thir, because I write 
to you in the spirit of sharing my inmost 
thoughts and not with any purpose of in- 
fluencing your vote. I have refrained from 
that because I realize how impossible it is 
in Congress, amid all the competing and con- 
flicting interests, to do always that which 
ought to be done. Instead, most of the time 
you have to be satisfied with what can be 
done. 

You are a mature man of independent 
thought and sound judgment. Iam sure you 
are capable of reaching great heights in serv- 
ing our people. I feel that with you in Con- 
gress our interests are in safe hands. Yet I 
should be doing you a disservice if I failed to 
poimt out anything that I may have ob- 
served that would give you a more broad basis 
of information when you reach a decision 
upon the issues that are sure to come. 

Qne of the most alarming things that has 
occurred to me in adult life was all the talk 
I heard when I returned from Europe about 
our going to war with Russia. I was not so 
much afraid of our really going to war, be- 
cause anyone with enough sense to know a 
chicken hawk from a hand saw knows that 
there is no present-day issue worth going to 
war about. But I am afraid of the insidious 
propaganda floating over the country against 
Russia. One hears the same thing here that 
is heard all over Europe, especially in Ger- 
many, except what emphasis it gains or loses 
in translation. It is definitely the skeleton 
of the Nazi eagle with the flesh ana feathers 
added by our America First boys. I am sur- 
prised that our national intelligence has not 
been sufficient yet to see the source of this 
evil and stop it. The danger is that Russia, 
a young and struggling nation with a bril- 
liant war record behind her, is self-conscious 
like a growing and awkward boy. The Rus- 
sians are a realistic people, feeling the surge 
of power, and like all parvenu, are touchy 
about what people say about them. We will 
succeed, if we keep on at the present rate, 
finally in convincing them that we do not 
intend to carry on with them on any basis 
than one of force. We are not in a position, 
whether we like it or not, to start dealing in 
international affairs on a basis of force. 

I hold no brief for the Russian political 
or social philosophy. I think any American 
who advocates forsaking our system for 
theirs has the intellectual level of a moron. 
I am equally sure that the average Russian 
has no desire to imitate us. The theories 
of Russian socialism and German fascism are 
as divergent as the poles. Somewhere be- 
tween cowardice and rashness lies the golden 
mean in human conduct. Somewhere be- 
tween the extremes of anarchy which extols 
individual freedom and abhors order, and 
fascism which abhors the individual and 
extols order, is found the political and eco- 
nomic aim of every community in the world. 
We hear Stalin and Hitler compared, and 
those with a prejudice or an ax to grind say 
there is no choice between the two. We hear 
Russian socialism and German fascism com- 
pared, and the unwise say there is nothing 
to choose between. These people either know 
nothing of the personal philosophy of Stalin 
or Hitler or the theory of the two systems of 
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government, or they dislike the American 
way. 

The Russian Government is based on revo- 
lutionary Socialism. Every democracy of the 
world has something of the same ideals. The 
difference is in the method of attaining the 
ideal professed by all—the betterment of 
mankind. In Russia, as it is often found 
in America and England, the practices are 
not sanctioned by the ideals. In Germany 
the practices and ideals were one, nothing 
but erder with the hopeless sinking of all 
human rights. Under fascism all authority 
flows from above, and all obedience arises 
from below. There is no human hope under 
such a system. In Russia, as in America and 
England, the theory, if not always the prac- 
tice, is for the beterment of all. There we 
have the principle always well above the 
practice. We can never reach a settlement 
in human, religious, or governmental! affairs 
so long as we compare our own ideals with 
the practices of the other. 

I thought it was a bad speech that Mr. 
Churchill made at Fulton. America is bound 
to Britain by common ties of blood and 
custom that are far stronger than any tormal 
treaty. We have always taken our piace by 
her side in conflict because she was always 
right. We became her ally in war because 
her interests were our interests. We could 
never afford the luxury of joint citizenship 
any more than we could tolerate common en- 
terprise. We have too many competing and 
ofttimes conflicting commercial interests to 
risk authorizing them to bind us in dealing 
with other nations. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to 
his second speech. I think there was a time 
when he was without peer as a statesman. 
His last speech sounded good, but upon care- 
ful analysis it was nothing but a list of plati- 
tudes. Mr. Churchill is great only when he 
is in a world waging war. We are not in that 
kind of world now. Weare in a world seeking 
peace. I thought perhaps as he said that 
there was little that could be called demo- 
cratic in an election where only members of 
one party are on the ticket. After a while 
it occurred to me that under that system the 
people always get that feeling of exaltation 
as one has when his candidate wins, and never 
have that awful fear that the world is going 
to hell that we have when our candidate loses 
So maybe after all the Russian voter too has 
his compensations. I feel sure that both his 
speeches did nothing toward settling world 
affairs. On the contrary, they probably did 
a great deal to engender in the hearts of 
Russian leaders a lasting distrust of America 
and Britain. 

I have always been for the British. It is 
from them that we learned many of the arts 
of government. They probably shed more of 
their own blood than any other race in hu- 
man history to make government the servant 
and not the master of man. We took from 
them our fundamental principles of justice 
and the reign of law. Ancient theories of 
government developed there have a sacredness 
and authority to liberty-loving men all over 
the world. We are in their debt for these 
things and more. Our blood, our religion, 
and our ideals are as one. Most Americans 
feel a pride in the traditional friendship and 
understanding that exists between us. Let 
us never forget that there is a great difference 
in being allies in war and in being a member 
of an international cartel in peace.. In effect 
that is about all both speeches proposed 

Even though we have taken our place be- 
side Britain in war when our common needs 
were as one, if the time comes when they 
should choose a path of conduct inimical to 
ours, you would see America remain at peace. 
The old story about pulling Britain's chest- 
nuts out of the fire has grown tiresome. 
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Tlrere never has been any basis of truth be- 
hind it. We fought beside them for a com- 
mon need. Let any man attempt to lead 
us into an alliance with her where the aims 
are not parallel to ours, and we should be 
on the alert. 

It is time that we forget our selfish in- 
terest as nations long enough to unite in 
such way that we can progress in a peaceful 
world. Let us not forget that the three 
great powers went forward in mutual con- 
fidence as one to win the war against evil. 
We should now strive with that same de- 
gree of confidence we enjoyed in the war 
to win the peace. There exists the shadow 
of a plan to accomplish that. The form has 
been dimly sketched in the UNO. It re- 
mains for America, England, and Russia to 
supply the flesh and features, the life blood 
and strength necessary to give anything but 
rhetoric to the program. 

The great majority of Americans are in- 
articulate on this. These people that con- 
stitute the bone and sinew of our country 
are saying nothing. They believe there is 
no cause for war, and that in spite of all 
the talk and propaganda, there will be no 
war. We remember that these same people 
were silent before Pearl Harbor, but every- 
one believed that there was just cause for 
war. Every thinking adult knows that there 
can be no war unless there exists a will 
for war. Social movements start from some 
unknown source and war is the result. His- 
torians have never been able to say with any 
degree of accuracy what causes war. It seems 
to be a series of little unimportant things 
that in themselves give spirit to the mass 
movements of mankind that lead to war. 
We prefer to think that this statesman kept 
us out of war, or that that general won great 
battles, Those ideas are only a sop to our 
vanity. The feelings in the hearts of a peo- 
ple decide whether there will be a war, never 
the leaders. The numbers, morale, and 
equipment decide battles, never the generals. 
The statesmen or generals follow and attempt 
to give direction to social movements and 
battles. It is a great statesman or general 
indeed that can give more than the slightest 
direction to these movements or to soldiers 
in battle. America is tired of war now— 
dog tired. The whole world is tired, and 
all movement is away from war. I think it 
is time for the world leaders to declare a 
moratorium on war talk. What we need is 
time to think. Time settles most of our 
differences anyway, and there is nothing on 
earth but that which will give America and 
the world the rest they need to digest the 
victory, consolidate the advantages, or equi- 
tably distribute the responsibilities that have 
come to us as a result of war. 

Let those who are crying for war with 
Russia go to Germany. They call America 
the greatest military power on earth. That 
is a truth only when America has cause for 
war. We have no cause for war, and it is a 
sophism when used to make other nations 
hate or fear us. Let anyone dare lead us into 
a war without cause and the roads to Wash- 
ington will be clogged with patriots to shed 
his traitorous blood. Those who want a war 
with Russia are men who didn’t see enough of 
this last one, They are men who are letting 
their prejudice guide them. America didn’t 
win this war. England didn’t win this war. 
Russia didn’t win this war. We all won it 
working together. One of the priorities on 
Hitler’s program was to divide and conquer. 
It seems to me that Hitler can’t be here, so 
some of our America First boys have taken 
up the hue and cry against Russia in his 
stead. If they will but go to Germany, they 
will find the people who think the way they 
do, but that is not the American way. 

The League of Nations, one of the greatest 
propositions for justice among nations ever 
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conceived by the mind of man, failed because 
our Nation would not heed the voice of 
Woodrow Wilson, who pleaded in vain that 
the world might take steps fairly designed to 
promote peace instead of war. We shall do 
the same thing again if we continue treating 
Russia the way we are presently. I fail to 
see how we can reasonably expect her to be- 
come an integral part of the UNO so long 
as we are threatening her with the use of 
force. If she fails to take part in the UNO 
we have lost the peace that day, and, from 
then forward, the powers will begin to seek 
sides again to prepare for another war. 

We have won a great war by fighting side 
by side. Let us stay together in peace and 
move forward under one God and in con- 
fidence engage in making a better world. 
We condemn the Russian leaders and their 
philosophy of government without knowing 
any more about it than Louis XVI knew about 
the real causes behind the French Revolu- 
tion. People like you and me, who descended 
from forebears who made America, ought to 
make their voices heard agdinst this flood 
of vicious propaganda designed but for one 
thing, to cause us to go to war with Russia. 
Someone should speak out for the Anglo- 
Saxon majority in America which has always 
been silent. No one ever heard of a lobby in 
Congress for the majority. It looks like with 
all these pressure groups seeking selfish in- 
terests that we may have to set up a lobby 
for the majority if representative government 
is to survive. Some of us may have to take 
up the cause of America; the cause of every 
man, woman, child, and dog, and not the 


cause of any particular group or set of groups. ~ 


I know of no man better fitted by birth or 
training to help do that than you. 

I shall be happy if this provides you with 
an idea or even a single sentence that may 
be useful. In any event it will not be written 
in vain, since this has been pent up in my 
heart for a long time. I wanted to write 
somebody about it. and you are among the 
few who will understand what I am trying to 
say. It has this to commend it; that what I 
have said represents the things I honestly 
feel. Iam sure if our Representatives in Con- 
gress knew always what the people felt, that 
they would have less difficulty in determin- 
ing what should be done. 

Your friend 





Immediate Statehood for Hawaii Wins 


Support of Republican National Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the text of a 
resolution adopted by unanimous vote of 
the Republican National Committee at 
its meeting at the Statler Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, on April 1. 

The resolution, supporting immediate 
statehood for Hawaii, is as follows: - 


Whereas the Republican Party in its na- 
tional platform has supported policies look- 
ing toward ultimate statehood for Hawaii; 

Whereas the people of Hawaii have dem- 
onstrated beyond question their loyalty, pa- 
triotism, and, by an overwhelming vote, their 
desire to assume the responsibilities of state- 
hood; 





Whereas the capacity of the people of this 
Territory to assume the responsibilities of 
State government has been fully demon. 
strated; and 

Whereas the admission of the Territory of 
Hawaii as the forty-ninth State would be in 
fulfillment of a promise long made, is in 
keeping with a policy of self-determination 
and would strengthen the position of this 
country in the Pacific: Be it 

Resolved, That the Republican National 
Committee endorse the effort of the people of 
Hawaii to obtain immediate statehood. 





Extending the Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of extending the selective service 
law will soon be before us. I believe the 
approach made by the writer of the edi- 
torial taken from the April 6 issue of 
the New York Herald Tribune should 
be considered. The draft law can be 
continued. Should the volunteer enlist- 
ments be adequate, then there would be 
no need for draft calls. Eligible men 
would be registered. Should the military 
authorities later find the voluntary re- 
cruitment to be inadequate, the list of 
available men is ready. The editorial 
follows: 

EXTEND THE DRAFT 


As Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal em- 
phasized Wednesday in the Senate draft ex- 
tension hearing, the world has not yet com- 
pleted the transition from war to peace. 
Maintenance of adequate military force is 
essential to meet American responsibilities 
during the tension of this transition period. 
In the view of the Secretaries of the Army 
and Navy, who ought to know, volunteer 
enlistments will not be enough to meet the 
need. The decision should be clear. Con- 
gress cannot work both sides of the street. 
It must either continue the draft or weaken 
occupation forces with serious effect on our 
foreign policy. The armed forces cannot 
meet demands to bring men with long serv- 
ice home and at the same time meet mini- 
mum occupation requirements without be- 
ing assured of an additional supply of man- 
power. The only solution, if the United 
States is to fulfill its commitments and keep 
its necessary strength, is to prolong the Se- 
lective Service Act for a year beyond its ex- 
piration date of May 15. 

In continuing the draft, Congress need not 
disregard the vigorous efforts now being made 
to obtain volunteers. If, as Senator Thomas 
seems to feel likely, the volunteer rate turns 
out to be adequate, well and good. In that 
case draft calls can always be lowered or 
eliminated in keeping with the immediate 
situation. But it would be foolhardy to rely 
wholly on the prospects of a recruiting cam- 
paign which has not filled the bill so far. 
The Army and Navy must deal with realities. 
They must know in advance what they can 
count on. They must have an uninterrupted 
flow of trained replacements for the men they 
want to send home. 

In his testimony of January 15, General 
Eisenhower reminded Congress that it is the 
policy maker. It has assigned the Army the 


job of governing and policing occupied terri- 








tories, principally Germany and Japan, and 
of disposing of surplus property abroad. The 
size of the Army required for this job has 
no connection with the size of the postwar 
Military Establishment to be determined by 
Congress. The absolute minimum set for 
carrying out the necessary immediate task 
js 1.550.000 men on July 1 of this year and 
1,070,000 in July 1947. A liberal discharge 
policy already has pared Army strength in 
some areas to the point of reducing efficiency. 
Prompt action is imperative. 

From no responsible source have seen it 
advocated that our occupation commitments 
be reduced, though the manner of the occu- 
pation, as we have said before, was based on 
4 wrong military coneept. But the commit- 
ment is there. And, if it had to be with- 
drawn, there would be an immediate drop 
in American prestige which would be ex- 
tremely dangerous and would imperil the 
victory. It would in effect serve notice on the 
Germans and Japanese that we were going 
to repeat our actions after the last war, and 
that we didn’t care what happened. The 
only alternative to this is to accept the facts. 
Our entire national policy is at stake. The 
draft extension should be passed without 
further delay. 





Armed Industrial Guards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of fMlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a com- 
panion bill to S. 1803, which was intro- 
duced in the upper House on February 5 
of this year by Senators La FoLLeTTe and 
THomas. It makes the use of labor spies, 
strikebreakers, oppressive armed guards, 
and industrial munitions illegal in in- 
dustries engaged in commerce or the 
production of goods for commerce. The 
need for such a Measure was demon- 
strated by the very exhaustive hearings 
held over a period of some years by the 
La Follette Committee on Civil Liberties. 
This need has furthermore been em- 
phasized by the recent killings in Illi- 
nois of two union pickets by armed 
guards in the employ of the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad. I want to 
call the attention of the House to this 
regrettable case, since it indicates the 
need for effective action. 

On February 6 of this year, two union 
pickets, namely Irwin K. Paschon of 
Peoria, Ill., and Arthur W. Browne, of 
Spring Bay, were killed and three other 
union men were wcunded at Gridley, Iil., 
by shots fired by armed guards in the 
employ of the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Railroad. 

The Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
read which is under the absolute control 
of its president, George P. McNear, Jr., 
has a long and flagrant record of violat- 
ing tue rights of the public. For a long 
period of time it was a nonunion road 
but then two of the railway brother- 
heods won elections under the Railway 
Labor Act and sought to bargain collec- 
tively with Mr. McNear. He refused to 





‘ eut through its sides. 
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put into effect the standard working con- 
ditions which existed on virtually every 
railroad in the country. Both lockouts 
aad strikes occurred and then, although 
we were at war, Mr. McNear refused to 
have the points at issue submitted to 
arbitration. The President, in order to 
ensure service, was therefore compelled 
to take over the property in March of 
1942. The road was operated efficiently, 
agreements were made with the unions 
on wages and working conditions, and 
big profits were made by it during the 
war. It was again turned back to Mr. 
MeNear last fall but unfortunately no 
terms were worked out prior to this re- 
turn which were to govern working con- 
ditions and provide uninterrupted serv- 
ice. Mr. McNear would not reach an 
agreement with the unions and a strike 
followed on October 1, 1945. There has 
been no service on the railroad-since that 
time. 

Beginning in January of this year there 
were clear indications that Mr. McNear 
was preparing to break the strike by 
force. Thus on January 29, 1946, a com- 
pany guard by the name of R. E. Payne 
shot a picket at East Peoria and at the 
time apparently carried in his automo- 
bile several shotguns. See Peoria Jour- 
nal-Transcript for March 19, 1946, page 
19. Shortly after this the Illinois State 
police intercepted an automobile full of 
weapons destined for the Toledo, Peoria 
& Western Railroad. Upon orders which 
apparently came from some source in the 
State government at Springfield, these 
weapons were, however, turned over to 
the railroad. Then, on February 6, the 
first train on the railroad since the pre- 
ceding October pulled out of the East 
Peoria yards and started eastward. In 
addition to the engine it had two steel 
cabooses, one car of coal, and two empty 
steel gondolas. One of the gondolas was 
pushed ahead of the locomotive. This 
car was stil] further reinforced with 
armor and had four portholes for firing 
At Eureka, which 
is about 20 miles east of Peoria, the 
guards in the train shot at the picket 
shanty beside the road and also into the 
home of Thomas Tracy, the chairman 
of the maintenance-of-way workers. 
Then the armored train went on to Grid- 
ley, which is 20 miles farther east. Here 
an effort was made to hitch on a car of 
grain, but the elevator owner refused to 
allow it to be moved. A group of pickets 
had assembled at a grade crossing and, 
as four of the guards got out of the train, 
armed with rifles and shotguns, the pick- 
ets jeered at the guards and called them 
names. A neutral witness at the cor- 
oner’s inquest stated that the guards 
then opened fire without being fired 
upon—Peoria Journal-Transcript, March 
9, 1946. page 3. 

Five men were hit by these shots and 
two of them were killed. The pathologist 
who performed autopsies on the bodies 
of Irwin Paschon and Arthur Browne 
testified that they had been shot through 
the back—ibid., page 1. Coroner McClel- 
lan stated that the State police had 
seized eight shotguns, two rifles, and four 
revolvers from the train—-Peoria Journal 
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Transcript, February 7, 1946, page 1. No 
weapons were found on or near the 
pickets. 

The four guards were arrested and 
have been indicted by the McLean 
County grand jury and will be tried later 
this month. It is hoped that full justice 
will be done. There should be no white- 
washing of the higher-ups. On the con- 
trary, there should be a full probing of 
the circumstances under which the 
guards were hired, the instructions given 
them, and where and how the weapons 
were obtained. Those who put the wea- 
pons into the hands of the guards cer- 
tainly bear as heavy a responsibility for 
what happened as the men who fired the 
shots. These men in the background 
should not be whitewashed. Certainly 
Mr. McNear has shown no contrition for 
the deaths of these innocent men but has 
persisted in his arrogant attitude of 
claiming that not the murderers but the 
murdered were guilty. He should be 
summoned as a witness and given a 
searching examination. 

Legal points are being raised that the 
Federal Government cannot act in this 
matter because the armored train itself 
moved wholly within the State of Illi- 
nois. I believe that there is ground for 
Federal action however on two counts: 

First. A group of shippers are already 
bringing suit in Federal courts to have 
the courts place a receiver in charge of 
the road instead of Mr. McNear so that 
service may be resumed. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Office of 
Defense Transportation should join this 
suit as friends of the court and seek the 
appointment of such a receiver. There 
are good grounds for such action since, 
while the Toledo, Peoria & Western is a 
small road, it does carry a large amount 
of interstate freight from Ohio and Indi- 
ana to Peoria, much of which is shipped 
to points west of the Mississippi. 

As long as Mr. McNear continues in 
his present attitude, there is no hope 
that service can be resumed and the 
situation has become progressively em- 
bittered because of the killings. The 
appointment of a receiver seems to be 
the only effective way of starting traffic 
again. I strongly urge that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission act at once 
in this matter. 

Second. These tragic killings have 
shown anew the need for a law such as 
that which Senators La FOLLETTE and 
Tuomas have proposed and which I am 
now introducing. The whole country 
was shocked some years ago by the dis- 
closures of how many employers were 
hiring industrial spies, professional 
strikebreakers, and were laying in sup- 
plies of munitions. But Senator La FoL- 
LETTE’s bill to remedy these practices was 
never passed by Congress, and, under the 
pressure of war, interest in it lagged. 
We see now that had it been on the books 
we might have been able, in the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western case, to fasten respon- 
sibility where it belonged, for shipment 
of rifles, shotguns, and revolvers across 
State lines would then have been punish- 
able as an unfair practice. Ali patriotic 
Americans had hoped that industry had 
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given up the practices which many had 


formerly used. Some had concludcd 
that in view of this hoped-for change of 
heart no nev legislation was necessary. 
I, too, believe that industry as a whole 
has improved, but is it not now clear 
that we still need legislation to restrain 
the more brutal and irresponsible ele- 
ments? I hope that these tragic deaths 
may lead us to take such action as is 
proposed by this bill in order to prevent 
such killings from ever happening again. 

Nothing we can do can bring those 
who are dead back to their families. 
But it is our duty to see that the guilty 
are brought to account so that no one 
else may be tempted into such action in 
the future. We should also see to it that 
a sounder system of industrial relations 
is brought into being on the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western so that those men may 
not wholly have died in vain. Finally, 
we need legislative action to prevent even 
worse disorders in the future. I ask, 
therefore, a serious and speedy consid- 
eration of this bill. 





Socialist England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
I include therein an editorial by Frank 
C. Waldrop which appeared in the 
Times-Herald on April 7, 1946. The 
editorial is entitled “Socialist England.” 
The article is comprehensive, and I wish 
that every citizen of this Nation could 
read this excellent, thought-provoking 
editorial which throws light on how the 
proposed $4,400,000,000 British loan by 
this Nation will aid in destroying free 
enterprise. 

SOCIALIST ENGLAND 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Keep your eye on the news from England 
for the next few days. The extreme radicals 
of the Labor (Socialist) Party have started 
a revolt against Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin’s policies which have trampled J. Sta- 
lin’s toes. Bevin is being accused, in effect, 
of being an Englishman instead of a Red. 

The upheaval is also directed against do- 
mestic policies. The rank and file of the So- 
cialists think the party leaders are going too 
slow at taking property away from the Eng- 
lish people and giving it to the English Gov- 
ernment. 

The party leadership, therefore, is out to 
appease the membership. Emanuel Shinwell, 
Minister for Fuel and Power, told a regional 
party meeting yesterday that the govern- 
ment will have completed taking over the 
British coal-mining industry by July. And 
he added: 

“There is much more to come. And by the 
end of the present parliament we will have 
completed a bloodless revolution in our na- 
tional affairs.” 

It is about time that we face the facts over 
here concerning what is going on over there. 

It is a national vice of Americans to be 
sentimental about England, and for very 


powerful emotional causes; so many American 
ancestors came from the British Isles. Our 
language began from there. Our literature 
likewise. 

We like the happy picture of England as 
a land of beautiful countryside, quaint vil- 
lages and shops, of steady, sturdy people. 

The only trouble with that happy picture is 
that it is a phony. Our ancestors came to 
America not because they loved England so. 
They came to get away from it. 

Our language began from England, but it 
has gone a long way past it. And our litera- 
ture—weli, that’s a story in itself. But we'll 
just say at the moment that most Americans 
never read American literature at all. They 
read the works of lick-spittle apes who want 
to be mistaken for Englishmen. 

The England we dream about is dead. The 
England that is today has no old squire 
stalking around the village as you see him 
in the movies. 

You may not realize it yet, but Churchill 
is not the prime minister of England. 
Clement Attlee is. 

Churchill is the greatest living press agent 
for an England that is gone. 

Attlee is the front man for something that 
means to do death to all that Churchill 
stands for—and is doing it. ‘ 

The Socialists in power have started to 
take property away from Englishmen. First 
it was the Bank of England. Next the coal 
mines. Next the railroaas. They have given 
notice of further details: 

All forms of transport, truck lines, bus lines, 
trolley lines. The steel industry. 

Coming up: 

The texfile industry, the automobile indus- 
try. And after that the little projects of 
light industry. 

Inside of 10 years, the Socialists will begin 
to take over titles to land, so the English 
farmer will be collectivized. Watch and see. 

England is very nearly a ruined country 
and the Socialists are hastening the end. 

Here is the sort of thing that is going on: 

While in England last December this writer 
talked with Sir Miles Thomas, managing 
director of England’s biggest automobile 
company. 

Thomas was a licked man. He had just 
been in a meeting with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
the Henry Wallace of England. 

Thomas wanted the Government’s O. K. 
to make automobiles for the English people, 
the little, low-power tin Lizzies that come 
within English road and pocketbook range. 

No, sir. He got orders from Cripps to make 
big, heavyweight American type cars to sell 
outside England. 

For England, the Socialists have a plan 
based on austerity, meaning poverty, so they 
can dump quality goods on the export 
market in heavy competition with the United 
States of America. 

Why? So their Government will become 
economically powerful in the world at the 
expense of the English home-living standard. 

And we are asked to aid in this with a 
direct cash loan, amounting to $4,400,000,000. 
If we do it, we’re nuts and not even good 
friends of the English people. 





OPA Blamed for Bad Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD and include a newspaper article, I 
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wish to submit an article from a Louisi- 
ana paper under date of April 2, 1946, 
entitled “Dairyman Blames OPA for 
Output of ‘Filthy Milk’,” by Mr. Henry 
T. Owen, Louisiana dairyman, who re- 
cently appeared before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives. The article is as fol- 
lows: 


DAIRYMAN BLAMES OPA FOR OUTPUT OF “FILTHY 
MILK’’—PRICE POLICIES DO NOT PROVIDE FOR 
PRODUCER, SAYS OWEN 


Henry T. Owen, Alexandria dairyman who 
entered the national limelight with his fight 
against the OPA, today blamed OPA price 
policies for the production of literally filthy 
milk in Louisiana. 

Commenting on surveys which resulted in 
the removal of grade labels effective Monday, 
Owen declared: “OPA officials in Washington 
admitted to me that their method of calcu- 
lating production costs does not provide for 
any return for the labor of the owner of the 
dairy or his family. Other factors which are 
not included are the value of home-raised 
feed, devreciation, and return on investment. 
Under this method of determining prices, 
there is no incentive to produce clean milk.” 

“Furthermore, the OPA insists on one price 
ceiling on all milk regardless of quality,” 
Owen said, “with the result that many milk 
producers have eliminated practically all ef- 
forts to maintain sanitary conditions in their 
dairies. OPA is definitely responsible for 
this.” 

Owen declared that failure of the OPA to 
provide an incentive for the production of 
clean, safe milk presents a major obstacle 
to the commendable efforts of the State 
health department to raise quality standards 
of milk in Louisiana. 

He predicted that “an adequate supply of 
safe milk will not be produced until the OPA 
permits an adequate differential on quality 
milk as compared with inferior grades.” 

Grade labels disappeared Monday from all 
milk sold in Louisiana. The labels will. be 
restored after a 60-day period during which 
board of health officials will make a com- 
prehensive survey of all milk producing and 
distributing plants in the State. 





No More Loans to Defaulting Debtors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article by Charles 
F. Potter, of Pasadena, Calif.: 


NO MORE MONEY SHOULD BE LOANED OR GIVEN 
TO OUR DEFAULTING DEBTORS 


(By Charles F. Potter) 


President Truman has asked Congress for 
prompt aproval of a proposed loan to Great 
Britain of $3,750,000,000 and an additional 
credit in the matter of settlement of lend- 
lease aid to the United Kingdom amount- 
ing to a lump sum of $650,000,000 more. 

It is axiomatic in trade to say that a de- 
faulting debtor loses his credit and it is well 
fol the American people to consider care- 
fully the question of loaning or giving any 
more money to the British Commonwealth, 
and to see that Congress does not approve 
the loan now suggested by the President. 

During the administrations of President 
Coolidge and President Hoover huge loans 








were made to England and other European 
countries primarily for the purpose, as stated, 
“to stimulate the purchase of United States 
products.” When Franklin Roosevelt be- 
came a candidate for the Presidency in 1932, 
he severely condemned the loans made to 
Furopean countries during the administra- 
tions of Hoover and Coolidge. He stated in 
ne of his campaign speeches: 

This is a disastrous policy pursued by 
he administration in Washington, none 
ther, if you please, than the policy of lend- 

> to backward and crippled nations. My 
iob will be to prevent the hard-earned dol- 
irs of American investors from being frit- 
tered away in foreign fields, with the en- 
couragement of the Federal Government of 
the United States, and with profit only for 
certain international financiers whose greed 
exceeds their patriotism.” 

In 1934 Great Britain listed its debt to the 
United States as “Government Loan 
°4368,000,000." This enormous sum Great 
Britain promised to pay in definite yearly 
installments, but in December 1935, the 
British Government formally notified Secre- 
tary Hull, that Great Britain refused to pay 
the December 15th installment, then due on 
its war debt to the United States amounting 
to $582,803,306. More than 10 years have 
passed since the repudiation by Great Britain 
of its debt to the United States and during 
that time no effort has been made to pay any 

this indebtedness; not even interest. 
Certainly a defaulting debtor, who not only 
defaults in its payments, but actually repu- 
diates the debt, is not entitled to further 
credit. 

The huge loans made to Great Britain and 
other European countries during the Cool- 
dge and Hoover administrations were said 
to have been made “to stimulate the purchase 
of United States products after World War I.” 
Now President Truman tells us that the pur- 
ported further loan of over $4,000,000,000 at 
this time “will set the course of American 
and British economic relations for many 
years to come; in so doing it will have a de- 
cisive influence on the international trade 
of the whole world.” 

Will it? From past experiences, and in the 
judgment of many good financiers and men 
familiar with foreign trade, this view of the 
President is a fallacy. For years in competi- 
tion, the United States has successfully bat- 
tled with Great Britain for commercial su- 
premacy or equality in trade, and much 
wealth and progress have been built up from 
the results of this contest. We have nothing, 
in fact, to ask from Great Britain except that 
she pay her present debt before she tries to 
borrow more money. This is nothing but 
good business. 

The United States now has a debt of its 
own so great that the mere mention of it 
causes the anxious American taxpayers to 
wonder when and how it is ever to be paid; 
& debt exceeding $270,000,000,000; more 
money than is owed by all the States, plus 
that which is owed by all the corporations 
‘nd associations in business in the United 
States. The taxpayers have bravely and suc- 
cessfully met all of the demands of the ad- 
ministration which controls our Government, 
by paying enormous taxes during the period 
of the war, and now the American taxpayer 
wants to know when this excessive demand 
Will cease. In a recent message to Congress, 
President Truman said that the indebtedness 
of our country would be substantially re- 
cuced during the present fiscal year, but a 
careful analysis of his figures and statements 
cads to the conclusion that if it appears that 
‘he debt will be less at the end of the year, 
\ will be caused by taking the money out 
of one pocket of the Government and putting 
it into another. 

The pressure upon Congress to approve the 
proposed new loan to Great Britain is very 
strong and backed by all of the power of a 
spendthrift administration which does not 
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appear to know the value of $4,000,000,000, 
or what it means to whe taxpayers, or to the 
prosperity of our country. 

We have many demands upon our resources 
for the rehabilitation of our country and to 
bring it back to normalcy; but the adminis- 
tration seems ‘utterly indifferent to, or gross- 
ly careless about, the possibility that the re- 
sources of our country, largely coming out 
of the pockets of the American taxpayers, will 
be insufficient to meet our urgent and com- 
pelling needs in the course of our reconver- 
sion to the happy days of normal and satis- 
factory business. Commander William M. 
Floyd, of the Veterans’ Association, sums up 
one feature of the case very clearly when he 
says: 

“Congress should not only carefully scruti- 
nize all proposed loans and gifts to foreign 
Governments but should weigh them against 
present and future needs of our own fighting 
men;” and he might well have added “and 
the future needs, good will, and prosperity 
of American business and the American tax- 
payers.” 

The enormous expenditures which are now 
being made to maintain the administration’s 
agencies in Washington and elsewhere are ex- 
cessive and exorbitant and undoubtedly un- 
necessary. Instead of thinking about loan- 
img billions of dollars to same European gov- 
ernment, it seems wiser and better to adopt 
a policy of retrenchment and reform. The 
war is over; we should no longer extravagantly 
use our income to maintain political privi- 
leges or to pay political debts. We do not 
need over 3,000,000 men and women to take 
care of our business. 

In justice to the people they represent and 
serve, the Congress of the United States 
should not approve a further loar or gift to 
Great Britain or to any other foreign govern- 
ment. We have many able men in Congress, 
men who are striving at all times to repre- 
sent their constituents in a fair and just 
manner and who are not willing to follow the 
requests or demands of an administration, 
when such demand is not for the best inter- 
ests of our Government and its people. The 
people of the United States must let our Con- 
gress and the President know that if a fur- 
ther loan is made t~ Great Britain at this 
time, while that country is a defaulting debt- 
or and a debtor which has repudiated its debt 
also, such a course will he against the best 
interests of our country and our citizens. 

Great Britain has great influence with 
many other European nations, and when that 
country repudiated its debt and refused to 
pay what it owed to the United Etates 10 years 
ago, France, Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Lithuania, 
and Poland, each quickly followed the lead 
of Great Britain and repudiated its debt. 
Finland was and is the oniy foreign debtor of 
this country that has consistently met its in- 
stallments of interest and principal. All 
honor to Finland for its honesty and in- 
tegrity. 

And what about that enormous debt we 
owe as a Nation? Nearly $50,000.000,000 of 
“E” type Savings bonds were sold to thou- 
sands of our citizens who have used their 
hard-earned savings to help the administra- 
tion in its time of need in carrying on the 
war. These bonds are payable practically on 
demand and each month will see many of 
them surrendered for redemption. Another 
$50,000,000,000 or more of outstanding obli- 
gations represented by bonds and notes will 
soon have to be paid, and from month to 
month and year on year following, bond 
holders and note holders will demand pay- 
ment of outstanding obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, the proceeds to be used by larger 
and smal] business cnterprises in our land to 
establish trade and produce revenue, out of 
which must be paid heavy Federal taxes for 
years to come in order to liquidate our na- 
tional debt. The men and women who labor, 
the men and women who provide the capital 
to employ labor and who themselves labor to 
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earn the capital, and all who depend upon 
the increments of capital and labor for their 
living, must view with alarm, any proposed 
loan or gift by our Government to default- 
ing debtors who have repudiated their debts. 
“They call us Santa Claus when we give, 
they call us Shylock when we refuse.” 

We are now recovering from the effects 
of a disastrous war which has taken the 
lives of many of our loved ones and made 
cripples and wrecks of many more, and has 
created for us a debt such as no country has 
ever known before; we have used a large part 
of $40,000,000,000, coming from the hard 
earnings of the American people (as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt put it) to aid, assist, and free 
many of our defaulting debtors from their 
enemies. This generous contribution is 
enough, and no part c. it will ever be paid 
back to us. We have nobly done more than 
our duty as a Nation; we have borne a large 
part of the burdens of the world, and until 
our country has put its own bouse in order 
and has provided for its war veterans and 
their families, to whom we owe a debt which 
can never be fully paid; and until we can 
substantially reduce the yearly tax burdens 
upon our citizens, small and large alike, and 
until our business life as a Nation has re- 
turned to the normal life of the freedoms 
guaranteed by our Constitution, our Con- 
gress should answer all requests of these de- 
faulting countries for mouey With an em- 
phatic “No.” 





We Will Process the Creps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take pleasure in calling the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing statement recently issued by the 
California Processors & Growers, Inc. 
Because of the continued failure of the 
interested Government agencies to bring 
about a solution to the jurisdictional 
cannery workers dispute in California, I 
believe that the California processors 
and growers are to be congratulated for 
the courageous stand they have taken. 


To the growers, the public, and the cannery 
workers: 


WE WILL PROCESS THE CROPS 


All canners represented by California Proc- 
essors and Growers, Inc., have determined 
to take every step necessary to prevent the 
loss of California’s fruit and vegetable crops. 
As one of those steps, they will resume their 
regular and customary labor relations with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

On March ', at the behest of the National 
Labor Relations Board, they suspended the 
contractual and bargaining relations with the 
A. FP. of L. which had existed without in- 
terruption for 9 years. 

This suspension has already resulted in 
substantial losses in the spinach crop and 
in the stoppage of cannery plant prepara- 
tions, which each year are essential for can- 
ning the oncoming asparagus and fruits— 
apricots, peaches, pears, and fruit cocktail. 
Farmers fear to commit themselves to the 
planting of the great acreages of tomatoes for 
late summer and fall harvesting, which is 
necessary to supply the people with this val- 
uable food. 

A condition approaching chaos, involving 
farmers, workers, and consumers in its conse- 
quences, is mounting rapidly, day by day, 
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given up the practices which many had 
formerly used. Some had concluded 
that in view of this hoped-for change of 
heart no nev’ legislation was necessary. 
I, too, believe that industry as a whole 
has improved, but is it not now clear 
that we still need legislation to restrain 
the more brutal and irresponsible ele- 
ments? I hope that these tragic deaths 
may lead us to take such action as is 
proposed by this bill in order to prevent 
such killings from ever happening again. 

Nothing we can do can bring those 
who are dead back to their families. 
But it is our duty to see that the guilty 
are brought to account so that no one 
else may be tempted into such action in 
the future. We should also see to it that 
a sounder system of industrial relations 
is brought into being on the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western so that those men may 
not wholly have died in vain. Finally, 
we need legislative action to prevent even 
worse disorders in the future. I ask, 
therefore, a serious and speedy consid- 
eration of this bill. 


A 


Socialist England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
I include therein an editorial by Frank 
C. Waldrop which appeared in the 
Times-Herald on April 7, 1946. The 
editorial is entitled “Socialist England.” 
The article is comprehensive, and I wish 
that every citizen of this Nation could 
read this excellent, thought-provoking 
editorial which throws light on how the 
proposed $4,400,000,000 British loan by 
this Nation will aid in destroying free 
enterprise. 

SOCIALIST ENGLAND 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Keep your eye on the news from England 
for the next few days. The extreme radicals 
of the Labor (Socialist) Party have started 
a revolt against Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin’s policies which have trampled J. Sta- 
lin’s toes. Bevin is being accused, in effect, 
of being an Englishman instead of a Red. 

The upheaval is also directed against do- 
mestic policies. The rank and file of the So- 
cialists think the party leaders are going too 
slow at taking property away from the Eng- 
lish people and giving it to the English Gov- 
ernment. 

The party leadership, therefore, is out to 
appease the membership. Emanuel Shinwell, 
Minister for Fuel and Power, told a regional 
party meeting yesterday that the govern- 
ment will have completed taking over the 
British coal-mining industry by July. And 
he added: 

“There is much more to come. And by the 
enc*of the present parliament we will have 
completed a bloodless revolution in our na- 
tional affairs.” 

It is about time that we face the facts over 
here concerning what is going on over there. 

It is a national vice of Americans to be 
sentimental about England, and for very 


powerful emotional causes; so many American 
ancestors came from the British Isles. Our 
language began from there. Our literature 
likewise. 

We like the happy picture of England as 
a land of beautiful countryside, quaint vil- 
lages and shops, of steady, sturdy people. 

The only trouble with that happy picture is 
that it is a phony. Our ancestors came to 
America not because they loved England so. 
They came to get away from it. 

Our language began from England, but it 
has gone a long way past it. And our litera- 
ture—weli, that’s a story in itself. But we'll 
just say at the moment that most Americans 
never read American literature at all. They 
read the works of lick-spittle apes who want 
to be mistaken for Englishmen. 

The England we dream about is dead. The 
England that is today has no old squire 
stalking around the village as you see him 
in the movies. 

You may not realize it yet, but Churchill 
is not the prime minister of England. 
Clement Attlee is. 

Churchill is the greatest living press agent 
for an England that is gone. 

Attlee is the front man for something that 
means to do death to all that Churchill 
stands for—and is doing it. . 

The Socialists in power have started to 
take property away from Englishmen. First 
it was the Bank of England. Next the coal 
mines. Next the railroaas. They have given 
notice of further details: 

All forms of transport, truck lines, bus lines, 
trolley lines. The steel industry. 

Coming up: 

The texfile industry, the automobile indus- 
try. And after that the little projects of 
light industry. 

Inside of 10 years, the Socialists will begin 
to take over titles to land, so the English 
farmer will be collectivized. Watch and see. 

England is very nearly a ruined country 
and the Socialists are hastening the end. 

Here is the sort of thing that is going on: 

While in England last December this writer 
talked with Sir Miles Thomas, managing 
director of England’s biggest automobile 
company. 

Thomas was a licked man. He had just 
been in a meeting with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
the Henry Wallace of England. 

Thomas wanted the Government’s O. K. 
to make automobiles for the English people, 
the little, low-power tin Lizzies that come 
within English road and pocketbook range. 

No, sir. He got orders from Cripps to make 
big, heavyweight American type cars to sell 
outside England. 

For England, the Socialists have a plan 
based on austerity, meaning poverty, so they 
can dump quality goods on the export 
market in heavy competition with the United 
States of America. 

Why? So their Government will become 
economically powerful in the world at the 
expense of the English home-living standard. 

And we are asked to aid in this with a 
direct cash loan, amounting to $4,400,000,000. 
If we do it, we're nuts and not even good 
friends of the English people. 


OPA Blamed for Bad Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD and include a newspaper article, I 
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wish to submit an article from a Louisi- 
ana paper under date of April 2, 1946, 
entitled “Dairyman Blames OPA for 
Output of ‘Filthy Milk’,” by Mr. Henry 
T. Owen, Louisiana dairyman, who re- 
cently appeared before the Banking ang 
Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives. The article is as fol- 
lows: 


DAIRYMAN BLAMES OPA FOR OUTPUT OF “FILTHY 
MILK’’—PRICE POLICIES DO NOT PROVIDE FOR 
PRODUCER, SAYS OWEN 


Henry T. Owen, Alexandria dairyman who 
entered the national limelight with his fight 
against the OPA, today blamed OPA price 
policies for the production of literally filthy 
milk in Louisiana. 

Commenting on surveys which resulted in 
the removal of grade labels effective Monday, 
Owen declared: “OPA officials in Washington 
admitted to me that their method of caicu- 
lating production costs does not provide for 
any return for the labor of the owner of the 
dairy or his family. Other factors which are 
not included are the value of home-raised 
feed, denreciation, and return on investment. 
Under this method of determining prices, 
there is no incentive to produce clean milk.” 

“Furthermore, the OPA insists on one price 
ceiling on all milk regardless of quality,” 
Owen said, “with the result that many milk 
producers have eliminated practically all ef- 
forts to maintain sanitary conditions in their 
dairies. OPA is definitely responsible for 
this.” 

Owen declared that failure of the OPA to 
provide an incentive for the production of 
clean, safe milk presents a major obstacle 
to the commendable efforts of the State 
health department to raise quality standards 
of milk in Louisiana. 

He predicted that “an adequate supply of 
safe milk will not be produced until the OPA 
permits an adequate differential on quality 
milk as compared with inferior grades.” 

Grade labels disappeared Monday from all 
milk sold in Louisiana. The labels will be 
restored after a 60-day period during which 
board of health officials will make a com- 
prehensive survey of all milk producing and 
distributing plants in the State. 


No More Loans to Defaulting Debtors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorD, 
I include the following article by Charles 
F. Potter, of Pasadena, Calif.: 


NO MORE MONEY SHOULD BE LOANED OR GIVEN 
TO OUR DEFAULTING DEBTORS 


(By Charles F. Potter) 


President Truman has asked Congress for 
prompt aproval of a proposed loan to Great 
Britain of $3,750,000,000 and an additional 
credit in the matter of settlement of lend- 
lease aid to the United Kingdom amount- 
ing to a lump sum of $650,000,000 more. 

It is axiomatic in trade to say that a de- 
faulting debtor loses his credit and it is well 
fol the American people to consider care- 
fully the question of loaning or giving any 
more money to the British Commonwealth, 
and to see that Congress does not approve 
the loan now suggested by the President. 

During the administrations of President 
Coolidge and President Hoover huge loans 








were made to England and other European 

untries primarily for the purpose, as stated, 
‘+o stimulate the purchase of United States 
products.” When Franklin Roosevelt be- 
came a candidate for the Presidency in 1932, 
he severely condemned the loans made to 
Furopean countries during the administra- 
tions of Hoover and Coolidge. He stated in 

e of his campaign speeches: 

This is a disastrous policy pursued by 
administration in Washington, none 
other, if you please, than the policy of lend- 

» to backward and crippled nations. My 
job will be to prevent the hard-earned dol- 

; of American investors from being frit- 
tered away in foreign fields. with the en- 
couragement of the Federal Government of 
the United States, and with profit only for 
certain international financiers whose greed 
exceeds their patriotism.” 

In 1934 Great Britain listed its debt to the 
United States eas “Government Loan 

+.368,000,000." This enormous sum Great 
Britain promised to pay in definite yearly 
installments, but in December 1935, the 
British Government formally notified Secre- 
tary Hull, that Great Britain refused to pay 
the December 15th installment, then due on 
its war debt to the United States amounting 
to $582,803,306. More than 10 years have 
passed since the repudiation by Great Britain 
of its debt to the United States and during 
iat time no effort has been made to pay any 
of this indebtedness; not even interest. 
Certainly a defaulting debtor, who not only 
defaults in its payments, but actually repu- 
diates the debt, is not entitled to further 
credit. 

The huge loans made to Great Britain and 
other European countries during the Cool- 
idge and Hoover administrations were said 
to have been made “to stimulate the purchase 
of United States products after World War I.” 
Now President Truman tells us that the pur- 
ported further loan of over $4,000,000,000 at 
this time “will set the course of American 
and British economic relations for many 
years to come; in so doing it will have a de- 
cisive influence on the international trade 
of the whole world.” 

Willit? From past experiences, and in the 
judgment of many good financiers and men 
familiar with foreign trade, this view of the 
President is a fallacy. For years in competi- 
tion, the United States has successfully bat- 
tled with Great Britain for commercial su- 
premacy or equality in trade, and much 
wealth and progress have been built up from 
the results of this contest. We have nothing, 
in fact, to ask from Great Britain except that 
she pay her present debt before she tries to 
borrow more money. This is nothing but 
good business. 

The United States now has a debt of its 
own so great that the mere mention of it 
causes the anxious American taxpayers to 
wonder when and how it is ever to be paid; 
a debt exceeding $270,000,000,000; more 
money than ts owed by all the States, plus 
that which is owed by all the corporations 
‘ind associations in business in the United 
States. The taxpayers have bravely and suc- 
cessfully met all of the demands of the ad- 
ministration which controls our Government, 
by paying enormous taxes during the period 
of the war, and now the American taxpayer 
wants to know when this excessive demand 
Will cease. In a recent message to Congress, 
President Truman said that the indebtedness 
of our country would be substantially re- 
duced during the present fiscal year, but a 
: ‘reful analysis of his figures and statements 
leads to the conclusion that if it appears that 
the debt will be less at the end of the year, 
it will be caused by taking the money out 
of one pocket of the Government and putting 
it into another. 

The pressure upon Congress to approve the 
proposed new loan to Great Britain is very 
Strong and backed by all of the power of a 
spendthrift administration which does not 
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appear to know the value of $4,000,000,000, 
or what it means to che taxpayers, or to the 
prosperity of our country. 

We have many demands upon our resources 
for the rehabilitation of our country and to 
bring it back to normalcy; but the adminis- 
tration seems utterly indifferent to, or gross- 
ly careless about, the possibility that the re- 
sources of our country, largely coming out 
of the pockets of the American taxpayers, will 
be insufficient to meet our urgent and com- 
pelling needs in the course of our reconver- 
sion to the happy days of normal and satis- 
factory business. Commander William M. 
Floyd, of the Veterans’ Association, sums up 
one feature of the case very clearly when he 
says: 

“Congress should not only carefully scruti- 
nize all proposed loans and gifts to foreign 
Governments but should weigh them against 
present and future needs of our own fighting 
men;” and he might well have added “and 
the future needs, good will, and prosperity 
of American business and the American tax- 
payers.” 

The enormous expenditures which are now 
being made to maintain the administration’s 
agencies in Washington and elsewhere are ex- 
cessive and exorbitant and undoubtedly un- 
necessary. Instead of thinking about loan- 
ing billions of dollars to same European gov- 
ernment, it seems wiser and better to adopt 
a policy of retrenchment and reform. The 
war is over; we should no longer extravagantly 
use our income to maintain political privi- 
leges or to pay political debts. We do not 
need over 3,000,000 men and women to take 
care of our business. 

In justice to the people they represent and 
serve, the Congress of the United States 
should not approve a further loar or gift to 
Great Britain or to any other foreign govern- 
ment. We have many able men in Congress, 
men who are striving at all times to repre- 
sent their constituents in a fair and just 
manner and who are not willing to follow the 
requests or demands of an administration, 
when such demand is not for the best inter- 
ests of our Government and its people. The 
people of the United States must let our Con- 
gress and the President Know that if a fur- 
ther loan is made t~ Great Britain at this 
time, while that country is a defaulting debt- 
or and a debtor which has repudiated its debt 
also, such a course will he against the best 
interests of our country and our citizens. 

Great Britain has great influence with 
many other European nations, and when that 
country repudiated its debt and refused to 
pay what it owed to the United Etates 10 years 
ago, France, Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Lithuania, 
and Poland, each quickly followed the lead 
of Great Britain and repudiated its debt. 
Finland was and is the oniy foreign debtor of 
this country that has consistently met its in- 
stallments of interest and principal. All 
honor to Finland for its honesty and in- 
tegrity. 

And what about that enormous debt we 
owe as a Nation? Nearly $50,000,000,000 of 
“E” type Savings bonds were sold to thou- 
sands of our citizens who have used their 
hard-earned savings to help the administra- 
tion in its time of need in carrying on the 
war. These bonds are payable practically on 
demand and each month will see many of 
them surrendered for redemption. Another 
$50,000,000,000 or more of outstanding obli- 
gations represented by bonds and notes will 
soon have to be paid, and from month to 
month and year on year following, bond 
holders and note holders will demand pay- 
ment of outstanding obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, the proceeds to be used by larger 
and smal] business cnterprises in our land to 
establish trade and produce revenue, out of 
which must be paid heavy Federal taxes for 
years to come in order to liquidate our na- 
tional debt. The men and women who labor, 
the men and women who provide the capital 
to employ labor and who themselves labor to 
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earn the capital, and all who depend upon 
the increments of capital and labor for their 
living, must view with alarm, any proposed 
loan or gift by our Government to default- 
ing debtors who have repudiated their debts. 
“They call us Santa Claus when we give, 
they call us Shylock when we refuse.” 

We are now recovering from the effects 
of a disastrous war which has taken the 
lives of many of our loved ones and made 
cripples and wrecks of many more, and has 
created for us a debt such as no country has 
ever known before; we have used a large part 
of $40,000,000,000, coming from the hard 
earnings of the American people (as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt put it) to aid, assist, and free 
many of our defaulting debtors from their 
enemies. This generous contribution is 
enough, and no part c. it will ever be paid 
back to us. We have nobly done more than 
our duty as a Nation; we have borne a large 
part of the burdens of the world, and until 
our country has put its own house in order 
and has provided for its war veterans and 
their families, to whom we owe a debt which 
can never be fully paid; and until we can 
substantially reduce the yearly tax burdens 
upon our citizens, small and large alike, and 
until our business life as a Nation has re- 
turned to the normal life of the freedoms 
guaranteed by our Constitution, our Con- 
gress should answer all requests of these de- 
faulting countries for money With an em- 
phatic “No.” 





We Will Process the Creps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I take pleasure in calling the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing statement recently issued by the 
California Processors & Growers, Inc. 
Because of the continued failure of the 
interested Government agencies to bring 
about a solution to the jurisdictional 
cannery workers dispute in California, I 
believe that the California processors 
and growers are to be congratulated for 
the courageous stand they have taken. 


To the growers, the public, and the cannery 
workers: 


WE WILL PROCESS THE CROPS 


All canners represented by California Proc- 
essors and Growers, Inc., have determined 
to take every step necessary to prevent the 
loss of California's fruit and vegetable crops. 
As one of those steps, they will resume their 
regular and customary labor relations with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

On March ", at the behest of the National 
Labor Relations Board, they suspended the 
contractual and bargaining relations with the 
A. F. of L. which had existed without in- 
terruption for 9 years. 

This suspension has already resulted in 
substantial losses in the spinach crop and 
in the stoppage of cannery plant prepara- 
tions, which each year are essential for can- 
ning the oncoming asparagus and fruits— 
apricots, peaches, pears, and fruit cocktail. 
Farmers fear to commit themselves to the 
planting of the great acreages of tomatoes for 
late summer and fall harvesting, which is 
necessary to supply the people with this val- 
uable food. 

A condition approaching chaos, involving 
farmers, workers, and consumers in its conse- 
quences, is mounting rapidly, day by day, 
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In that chaos the major fruit and vegetable 
crops of the State are likely to be lost. Cal- 
ifornia cans one-third of the total canned 
fruits and vegetables of the Nation. 

With proper consideration for a statement 
from any Government board, the canners 
have, up to now, heeded the opinions re- 
garding what they could and could not do, 
expressed by NLRB at the time it voided the 
Board’s October election in the canneries. 
This the canners did, despite advice from 
eminent lawyers in the East, in the Middle 
West, and on the Pacific coast that the opin- 
ions were erroneous and that the canners 
had no duty to follow them 

In the 30 troubled and critical days since 
March 1, the issues which the NLRB created, 
but did nothing to solve, have been tossed 
from Government bureau to Government 
bureau, and from one official to another, not 
excepting the President himself. Too hot 
with politics for others to handle, the issues 
now come back to the California canners. 
They accept them, because no one else will 
act to save the 1946 crops of this State, and 
the crops will not wait. 

The C. P. & G. canners have never had any 
contract with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. They are convinced that at 
this time the A. F. of L. is the bargaining 
agent for a majority of the workers now in 
the C. P. & G. bargaining unit. 

The NLRB determined that it was in order 
for it to hold an election between the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO in 1945 when an 
A. F. of L. contract was in effect. It should 
be equally in order in the future to hold 
such an election while an A. F. of L. contract 
is in effect. 

The canners’ 1946 agreement with the 
A. F. of L. will be the same type of contract 
which has been in force during recent years. 
In case the NLRB shall hereafter certify a 
different bargaining agent for the cannery 
workers, the contract will not continue be- 
yond the date when such certification be- 
comes final. 

The canners are proceeding with a deep 
sense of public responsibility. Some public 
officials are unable, some are unwilling, all 
have failed, to untangle the snarl which 
Government created. The canners, to whom 
the farmers and the consumer public look 
for action, have no choice but to try. 

CALIFORNIA Processors & GROWERS, INC. 


OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, a crisis is developing in the 
meat industry. The legitimate packers 
of meat are urable to get sufficient fat 
cattle to slaughter. The 7 leading live- 
stock markets on Monday, April 1, had 
47,000 cattle and calves and 43,800 hogs. 
The large packing companies bought a 
little more than 11,000 of the cattle and 
calves and 5,200 of the hogs. It is esti- 
mated that many of the fat cattle now 
are purchased by other than licensed 
legitimate packing houses who must 
operate under Government regulations 
if they are to receive the subsidy offered 
by the Government. 

In Chicago some 20,000 CIO packing 
workers have been laid off. These men 
are all threatening to strike because the 


packing houses have laid a few of the 
men off because there is not sufficient 
meat available through the legitimate 
channels to keep the packing houses 
working but e small percentage of the 
time. The fact that this meat goes 
through the black market is rapidly 
ruining the business of legitimate meat- 
packing companies and robbing the pub- 
lic of millions of dollars daily. This is 
a serious situation and shows how the 
OPA and other Government agencies 
have bungled and confused the meat 
industry. Certainly, if OPA is to con- 
tinue, there must be some regulations 
adjusted which will permit this meat to 
flow into legitimate channels in order to 
avoid the black-market routing. State- 
ment follows: 
OPA 


Dr. Stokes, I appreciat2 the opportunity to 
talk about continued price control with you 
and Congressman Le Lacy. It is my firm 
opinion that, since the war is over, we should 
stop all price control on everything except 
the very essential items of living. 

The OPA, from their own testimony, 
attempts to control prices on more than 
8,000,000 separate items. This involves bil- 
lions of transactions every day. Just what 
connection teething rings, bird cages, artifi- 
cial snow, manhole covers, and pictures have 
with the cost of living is indeed difficult to 
understand. 

The OPA by its regulations has driven 
off the markets much of the standard mer- 
chandise which the public was accustomed 
to have before the war. Their regulations 
have permitted a cheap, inferior goods to 
appear at a bloated price. 

Whenever an article becomes scarce, under 
price control, it seeks the black market. The 
OPA has had its best success in controlling 
prices on articles that are plentiful. Wit- 
ness now what price control is doing to corn, 
wheat, meat, and butter. At least 80 per- 
cent of the corn and wheat being trucked 
to market today goes through the black mar- 
ket. Butter is about nonexistent except at 
black-market prices. 

The workingman and those with a limited 
income are forced to pay a higher price for 
meat, if indeed it is available at all. A care- 
ful analysis has shown that four out of five 
meat markets in Washington and other cities 
are selling meat over the ceiling price. The 
black market is rapidly ruining the business 
of the large meat-packing companies and 
rob the public of millions of dollars daily. 
The OPA fathers this black market, which 
gets wilder every day. 

The workingman is unable to buy good 
quality overalls, gloves, or white shirts. The 
housewi’e is unable to buy diapers and other 
essential items for the house. 

Competition is still the best method of 
assuring the public of fair prices. No manu- 
facturer can overcharge on an item in a free 
and open market. Not if he expects to con- 
tinue in business. 

Rigid price controls hobble and restrict 
business. They are a stumbling block to 
reconversion. It is impossible for our Gov- 
ernment to guide the entire economy of the 
Nation without subjecting the citizens to a 
host of Government regulations. Our boys 
did not go through all the horrors of war 
and become wounded physically and men- 
tally to make a regimented government se- 
cure in America. Rigid price controls foul 
the spark plugs of reconversion. The con- 
trols they are now fostering upon the Amer- 
ican people tamper with profits, the very 
mainspring of our economy. 

True, free competition is the hallmark 
of the free enterprise system and this can- 
not be attained under Government regula- 
tions which eliminate competition. Price 
controls have placed a harness of tyranny 
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upon industry and is causing economic stag- 
nation and atrophy of business. 

Business has been forced to come to Wash- 
ington and stand, hat in hand, before some 
bureaucrat begging for a price which wil] 
permit him to supply a hungry public with 
desired products. Many operators have closed 
their shops and gone fishing. 

I question seriously if it is possible for 
any businessman to legitimately stay in 
business and observe faithfully all regula- 
tions issued by the OPA. There are just too 
many illegal, absurd, useless, and conflicting 
regulations which create great confusion to 
the extent that the average citizen doer not 
know how to comply with the lew. The OPA, 
with its red tape and regimentation, gets 
tangled up in its own feet. If OPA con- 
tinues, uncontrolled, democracy will slip 
overboard on the icy decks of price freezing 
and work freezing. Regulations which per- 
mit no play at the joints are, in the end, 
unworkable. 

Regardless of OPA, prices will go up. The 
OPA is not holding down prices. They have 
granted many increases. It is impossible to 
grant wage increases and not have them re- 
flected in the price of the finished article. 

There are bureaucrats, in Washington, who 
are under the delusion that the businessmen 
of this country are no longer capable or 
competent to run their own business. They 
feel they must chart their production, their 
buying, and their selling. 

OPA controls, which may have been neces- 
sary in wartime, become shackles when their 
removal is neglected and delayed in peace- 
time. The OPA is like an anesthetic dur- 
ing an operation. It relieves the pain of in- 
flation, but permanent price control, like 
the anesthetic, is dangerous, 

It is interesting to note that every radical 
organization in the country, and this in- 
cludes the Communist front organization 
now holding meetings at the Commerce 
Building wants price control continued be- 
cause it means regimentation and state 
socialism. 

Lou Maxim, one-time chief enforcement 
Officer of the OPA, when he resigned from 
that agency said, “Our young lawyers have 
OPA so bound up in legalistic red tape that 
Houdini, himself, could not untangle it.” 

Government never tries to put itself out 
of business. It becomes more and more en- 
trenched. The bureaucracy grows and feeds 
upon bureaucracy. It gives the bureaucrats 
an opportunity to blueprint and regiment 
everything. Regulations and controls put 
business and the citizen in a strait-jacket 
making him do a mental, physical, and 
ritualistic goose step with the tune being 
played in Washington. 


The Twenty-Third Annual Vermont State 
Sunday at Valley Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day was the twenty-third annual Ver- 
mont State Sunday at Valley Forge. | 
have asked leave granted to extend my 
remarks to insert the address which, at 
the request of Gov. Mortimer R. Proctor, 
I delivered at Valley Forge: 

Vermont Day, this Sunday, is a day for 
meditation and contemplation. It is a day 
on which to think about what independence 
means, what it costs to be free, to realize that 











isolation never spells independence, and 
that license is not liberty. This is the day 
to remember that the integrity of constitu- 
tional government never meant so much to 
all of us—and that means you—as it does 
this minute. Vermonters know. Do not 
forget that nowhere today is there any real 
freedom save u.der a form of constitutional 
democracy. Vermont was an independent 
republic. This is the day to think on these 
things. Lest we forget! 

It is not for merely doctrinal reasons or 
for the satisfaction found in successfully de- 
fending a position that we as Vermonters are 
concerned for the spread of democracy—not 
merely because democracy is the only scheme 
of organization yet wrought out that keeps 
the door of opportunity open and invites 
all men to their fullest development. We 
Vermonters are interested, because, disguise 
it as we may, and postpone the acknowledg- 
ment of the fact as long as we will, the human 
family will eventually have to admit that 
under no other system can the world be made 
an even reasonably safe place in which to 
live. We shed blood because we believed it 
to be true. 

Vermont and Vermonters have always 
guarded jealously the right of independence 
of action in word and deed. Vermont was 
for 14 years an independent republic with 
its own government, prior to its admission 
to the Union in 1791. Incidentally, Vermont 
was willing to continue its existence inde- 
pendently of the Crown and the Congress. 
That may be thought about. Its people 
still are traditionally strong for independ- 
ence; self-reliant and competent; possessing 
initiative, courage, endurance, and reliabil- 
ity, and believes in free enterprise. 

With privileges go responsibilities and re- 
sponsibilities are privileges. It is a tre- 
mendous responsibility that rests on the 
shoulders of the American people, and their 
representatives—this job of making the 
world safe for democracy. The fundamental 
dogma, if you like, is the unchanging and 
unchangeable resolve that every human be- 
ing, every individual shall have his oppor- 
tunity for his utmost development—his 
chance to become and to do the best he can. 
Democracy is not only a system of govern- 
ment it is a scheme of society. 

Upon those of us who comprehend just the 
beginnings cf all that democracy stands for 
and may mean rests the responsibility of 
bringing our neighbors to a realizing sense of 
the blessings that are theirs and an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that there are commensurate 
responsibilities for each one to assume. 

“Liberty,” said President McKinley, “is 
responsibility, and responsibility is duty; and 
that duty is to preserve the exceptional lib- 
erty we enjoy within the law and for the law 
and by the law. God grants liberty only to 
those who love it and are always ready to 
guard and defend it.” 

In such a government as ours, are to be 
found a free press, free speech, personal liber- 
ty, and all the priceless privileges we enjoy 
as distinguished from our brother and sisters, 
the hunted, helpless, and subjugated peoples 
who make up the cogs in the soulless ma- 
chines of the Hitlerizea states. 

Those founding fathers of our Vermonters 
and others, undertook to establish a govern- 
ment in which the will of the people should 
be supreme. Every end they sought to at- 
tain or had in mind was motivated by a de- 
Sire to found a democracy, free on the one 
hand, from the perils of ‘autocracy and dic- 
tatorship, with which they were altogether 
too familiar; and on the other, protect them- 
selves against anarchy and a disorderly gov- 
ernment, thus to secure the blessings of liber- 
ty for themselves and their posterity 

The story that the ages tell is that “No 
method of procedure has ever been devised 
by which liberty could be divorced from local 
self-government. So often tried it has as 
often and always failed. Probably Vermont 
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with its local town meetings has as nearly a 
true democracy as exists anywhere today. 
No plan of centralization has ever been 
adopted which did not result in bureaucracy, 
tyranny, inflexibility, reaction, and decline. 

If history teaches anything, or we may learn 
from lessons experience speaks, we must know 
and realize that of those who have over- 
turned the liberties of republics the greatest 
number have began their career by paying 
an obsequious court to the people. 

The danger is that millions of Americans 
do not realize the gravity of the situation in 
which democracy finds itself today. It is not 
vested with any inevitable immortality. It 
hes died before in history. No price is too 
great to prevent its death in the United States. 

Against all attempts to crucify it, Ver- 
monters stand, as must others, an insur- 
mountable barrier beyond which they shall 
not pass. 

So we must today take stock of our free- 
doms enjoyed, preserve them now, and de- 
termine what kind of world we will live in 
hereafter. This is going to be a different 
world. We are henceforward a world power 
with all the responsibility that entails, which 
is tremendous. 

Even our thinking in our own selfish in- 
terest henceforward must and will be inter- 
nationalistic instead of nationalistic. We 
are entering into a new world order. No man 
can see the end from the beginning. It is 
one world, or none. 

It is true, however, as is generally felt by 
those who think things through, that unless 
there is a changed state of mind there can 
be no more real basis for hope for success 
for a new world order than there was in fact 
for the Geneva effort to prevent war. We 
must be realistic. We should not fool our- 
selves. We Americans are still, and naturally 
so, an extremely nationalistic people. 

A durable peace can only be created by 
internationally minded peoples. You and I 
must forbear our nationalism and be inter- 
nationalists henceforward. You may shy at 
that word, with an involuntary sense of its 
being something evil, but that is only an 
example of how nationalistic-minded you 
are. It is not that in the new state of mind 
which we must all acquire we should love and 
serve our country less. The contrary is true. 
We must recognize the fact that the United 
States will have to be basically comparable 
with the position of an individual State in 
the United States. 

Yesterday was Army Day, and President 
Truman made a speech at Chicago which 
should arouse the interest of every American 
who loves his country. We do not have to 
agree with all his pronouncements. Clear- 
thinking, real Americans can take little ex- 
ception to his statement: 

“The past is history. It is the future to 
which we must turn our thoughts and ener- 
gies now. What of the world on the Army 
Days to come? What of the future of man- 
kind in the atomic age which is upon us? 

“Let us look clearly at today and tomor- 
row. The facts are plain, and I think our 
course is also plain. 

“The United States today is a strong Na- 
tion; there is none stronger. This is not 
a boest. It is a fact which calls for solemn 
thought and due humility. It means that 
with such strength we have to assume lead- 
ership and accept responsibility. It would 
be a tragic breach of national duty and in- 
ternational faith if, consciously or carelessly, 
we permitted ourselves ever to be unprepared 
to fulfill that responsibility. 

“We still have much to do. 
mined to remain strong. 

“We still have all the duties of the Armies 
of Occupation. We still have to do our share 
in supervising former enemy governments, 
enforcing the peace terms, disarming and re- 
patriating enemy troops, taking care of hun- 
dreds of thousands of displaced persons. We 
still have to service and supply all our troops 
overseas. We still have to protect and pre- 
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serve American property all over the world. 
We still have to destroy the war material 
and the war-making industries of our 
enemies 

“But far and above all those things, we 
must remain strong because only so long as 
we remain strong can we insure the peace of 
the world. Peace has to be built on power 
for good. Justice and good will and good 
deeds are not encugh. We cannot on one 
day proclaim our intention to prevent un- 
just aggression and oppression in the world, 
and on the next day call for immediate scrap- 
ping of our military might 

“We must remain strong, not because we 
plan or want to impose our views upon the 
world by force, or do battle with any na- 
tion. We must remain strong in order to 
retain our leadership, and with all our re- 
sources, exercise that leadership on behalf of 
a world of peace and harmony among all na- 
tions and all peoples. That is not only our 
moral duty; it is a firm obligation which we 
have undertaken as a member of the United 
Nations.” 

Sitting here as we do today at Valley Forge, 
full of historic reminders of what it costs to 
be free, we must rededicate ourselves to the 
cause for which those who fought and died 
here gave their all in order that we might 
have liberty and enjoy our freedom. 

In a world of scorched earth of famished 
people, of starving countrysides, and hungry 
children, of cities reduced to rubble by air 
bombardment; of ravished cathedrals, 
museums of art destroyed, a world shattered 
and impoverished; the problems of postwar 
reconstruction are staggering, stupefying, and 
are thought compelling. It is for us and 
principally for those who follow us to under- 
take to formulate some workable plan for 
and to find a satisfactory solution of the 
problem that will provide, as William H. 
Chamberlain has well said: “The reconcilia- 
tion of the right of man, in the mass, to 
security, with the right of man, the indi- 
vidual, to liberty.” That is the burden of 
responsibility which rests on us. That is a 
problem to the solution of which will be 
required the dedication of the best brains 
of this country without respect to partisan 
politics or personal ambition. 

So, and so only, shall we emancipate our- 
selves, measure up to our destiny; preserve 
our independence; save civilization 


“The high crusade whereon we have em- 
barked calls forth the free 

In Hosts, with spears and flaunting flags ar- 
rayed; 

Not for one dragon's end, one victory, 

One last great war, but to unending wat 

Without, within, ‘till God’s white 
supreme 

Melts the last chain; and the last dungeon 
door 

Swings slowly wide to the triumphant 


dream.” 


Work of Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 

MERCHANTS SUPPLY Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, April 2, 1946. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, 
Members of United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonorAe.e Sir: We have on hand a mimeo- 

graphed report from you and notice at the 
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bottom of this sheet a paragraph headed as 
follows: “Millions of shirts and shorts, trous- 
ers, and jackets available soon.” 

Being in the wholesale business and serv- 
ing about 2,000 smaller retail dealers in this 
area, believe we may speak for them, and 
for ourselves, in stating that we sincerely 
appreciate the work of the Small Business 
Committee in trying to pry loose from Navy 
and Army storage much needed merchandise 
today. 

As a perfect example of the continued de- 
lays that are being experienced, we might 
give you this specific experience of our own 
in the purchase of Navy short boots and 
five-buckle arctics: 

On November 28 we sent an order for §11,- 
000 worth of boots and arctics to the Chicago 
office of the War Surplus Corporation. 

On December 11 they wrote to us for pay- 
ment by certified check and we sent them 
the same day $11,000 to meet this obligation. 

Upon checking with our bank we find that 
on December 22 the Treasurer of the United 
States presented our checks for payment and 
they were paid. Thirty days later we in- 
quired of the Chicago office as to why we had 
not received the merchandise and they stated, 
“Your order is in process.” 

Two weeks ago we inquired of the Brooklyn 
Navy Depot, to whom we learned our order 
had been sent, and they advised us “That 
our order was in process.” 

We fully realize that certain precautions 
must be taken in handling orders but we 
cannot understand why Army and Navy goods 
declared surplus months ago must continue 
to lie in storage when wholesalers, retailers, 
and the public need these goods so badly. 

Again we state that we sincerely appre- 
ciate the work of the Small Business Com- 
mittee in attempting to correct this situa- 
tion and if there is anything you can do for 
us we will certainly appreciate it and so 
will the hundreds of retail dealers that have 
bought these rubber boots and five-buckle 
arctics from us and we are awaiting de- 
livery. 

Yours very truly; 
MERCHANTS SUPPLY Co., 
W. T. LANDSCHULZ, 
Treasurer. 


Shortage Amid Plenty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include in the Recorp 
an editorial that is taken from the 
Washington Post of which Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, nationally known Republican, is 
publisher, for April 6, 1946. This edi- 
torial very graphically illustrates the 
pressing need for ‘holding the line” in 
our reconversion economy. 

SHORTAGE AMIDST PLENTY 

Shirtless men and stockingless women 
along with a multitude of other frustrated 
shoppers will be disposed to jeer at the pro- 
duction estimates contained in the Snyder 
report. In the midst of so many shortages, 
they simply refuse to believe that civilian 
production is at peak point, Yet Mr. Snyder's 
estimates are supported by the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s industrial production index 
and a lot of other confirmatory evidence. 
While the FRB index dropped 6 points in 
February, owing chiefly to the steel strike, it 


was nevertheless still 54 percent above the 
1935-39 base level. Of course, there has been 
a sharp drop in total physical output since 
February 1945, when the tndex stood at 236, 
but that is explained by the drop in muni- 
tions output. Our present concern is with 
production for peacetime needs, and, unless 
figures lie, the record is impressive. 

The explanation of the anomalous situa- 
tion is not far to seek. In the first place, 
the productive output of the Nation con- 
sists of a vast quantity of goods, suchas basic 
materials, machinery, etc., that have to be 
provided before consumer goods can be placed 
on the market. A high degree of activity in 
basic industries is, therefore, quite com- 
patible with contemporary shortages of many 
sorts of needed consumer goods, especially 
during a transition period such as we are 
now undergoing. The situation is accord- 
ingly extremely spotty. We are short on 
such durable goods as radios, refrigerators, 
electric irons, and automobiles. But—be- 
lieve it or not—woolen and rayon fabrics 
are being produced currently in greater quan- 
tities than ever before, and the production 
of cotton fabrics is currently above 1939 
levels. 

That brings us to a second cause of specific 
shortages: the diversion of materials from 
production of certain types of goods greatly 
needed to other types of goods which manu- 
facturers may find it more profitable to pro- 
duce. For example, the extreme shortages 
of low-priced cotton work clothing and men’s 
shirts have been aggravated by shifts to less 
essential production. 

A third cause of shortages, seeming rather 
than real, results from the low state of re- 
tail inventories. As soon as goods come in 
they are grabbed by shoppers on the prowl, 
many of whom have become confirmed 
hoarders. Consequently, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to reestablish a smooth flow of goods by 
building up stocks on hand so that customers 
will be persuaded to postpone buying, as they 
would in normal times, until in actual need 
of goods. 

The fourth and probably the most impor- 
tant cause of shortages stems from public 
possession of huge amounts of cash. When 
the once ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed 
acquire money they become claimants for 
more food, more clothing, and better housing. 
The result is the creation of market short- 
ages even when supplies of goods are abun- 
dant, judged by former standards of ade- 
quacy. 

No matter how much we produce, the con- 
viction that we are short on supplies of many 
kinds of goods is bound to persist so long as 
buying power remains excessive in relation 
to the volume of output. The immediate re- 
moval of all price controls would, of course, 
soon exhaust reserves of consumer buying 
power and put a curb on buying, but that 
could be brought about only by bidding up 
prices to dizzy heights. It would not lead 
to the production of more goods to satisfy 
buyer’s demands. On the contrary, it would 
upset cost calculations and halt productive 
expansion. 


American Watch Industry Has Been 
Traded Out of Existence by the Action 


of the Department of State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include a letter 
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to the President of the United States 
from the Republican Members of the 
Massachusetts delegation in Congress. 
This letter protests against the action 
of officials of the Department of State 
in condoning and approving the con- 
tinued unlimited importation of Swiss 
watches and Swiss movements to an ex- 
tent which precludes any real oppor- 
tunity of continued employment for 8.000 
American watch workers and the opera- 
tion of the few remaining American 
watch companies. 

The letter to the President follows: 

Aprit 6, 1946. 
The PRESIDENT, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On behalf of the 
Republican Members of Congress, represent- 
ing the people of Massachusetts, we hereby 
respectfully protest the action of those offi- 
cials of the Department of State who have 
deliberately broken the pledge you solemnly 
made to the Congress of the United States. 

You stated, in a letter dramatically pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, on 
June 15, 1945, by Speaker Rayvsurn: 

“I have had drawn to my attention state- 
ments to the effect that this increased au- 
thority might be used in such @ way as to 
endanger or trade out segments of American 
industry, American agriculture, ar American 
labor. No such action was taken under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt or Cordell Hull, and no such 
action will take place under my Presidency.” 

The American watch industry, recom- 
mended by the Ways and Means Committee 
and supported by vote of the Congress as one 
essential to our national defense, has been 
traded out of existence by the action of your 
Department of State officials. ‘These officials 
have condoned and approved the continued 
unlimited importation of Swiss watches and 
watch movements to an extent which pre- 
cludes any real opportunity of continued em- 
ployment for 8,000 American watch workers, 
and the continued operation of the few re- 
maining American watch companies. Bear in 
mind that it was this industry, and their 
patriotic watch and precision instrument- 
making workers who made it possible for 
America during the war to supply all of our 
allied forces with the timing instruments so 
essential to our success. 

The products of the Swiss-American watch 
cartel have been and are flooding American 
retail outlets with watches and watch move- 
ments to a point where there is no opportu- 
nity for competition in the United States on 
the part of the products of our skilled Ameri- 
can watch workers. We believe for our na- 
tional defense it is unwise to destroy this 
industry. 

During the war, while Switzerland was 
surrounded by the Nazis and the Fascist 
armies, the American importing associates of 
those who were authorized to pass these 
watches and watch movements through the 
Nazi and Fascist lines were able to, and did, 
import into the United States some 20,000,000 
watches and watch movements. This, at a 
time when it was common knowledge that 
the same Swiss-German watch cartel was 
furnishing the Nazis with the timing in- 
struments which were used to kill or maim 
more than a million American boys serving 
in our armed forces. 

These imports represented more than 7 
years full production of our American watch 
factories. 

Last December Dean Acheson, as Acting 
Secretary of State, stated to the president of 
the American Watch Workers Union, that the 
Government recognized the need of imposing 
a limitation on the imports of Swiss watches 
and watch movements. Dean Acheson stated 
that the State Department had notified the 
Swiss Government that not more than 
3,000,000 watches and watch movements 
would be permitted entry into the United 











States for the 13-month period ending De- 
cember 31, 1946. 

What has happened since the Department 
of State notified the Swiss Government of 
the necessity for the limitation of imports 
of watches and watch movements? 

Today we understand that the Swiss Gov- 
ernment has succeeded in getting the State 
Department to abandon altogether the Amer- 
ican watch industry. We ask, why? 

The New York Times reported yesterday 
that the State Department agreed that there 
was to be no limitation on the number of 
watches and watch movements to be im- 
ported into the United States from Switzer- 
land. 

Mr. President, we cannot believe you are 
aware of the seriousness of the threatened 
destruction of a great American industry by 
some influential members of your adminis- 
tration. We ask you to review the case in 
the light of your promise and help save the 
jobs of thousands of patriotic American 
workers. 

Sincerely, 

Peur G. HoLMeEs, JOSEPH W. MarrTIN, 
Jr., Ricnarp B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
CHARLES L. GirrorD, EDITH NOURSE 
Rocers, GEORGE J. BATES, CHARLES 
R. CLASON, CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
JoHN W. HESELTON, ANGIER L. 
GoopwIin. 





Rural Health 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an ad- 
dress delivered by our colleague from 
Tennessee, Hon. J. Percy Priest, before 
the National Rural Health Conference 
in Chicago on March 30, 1946: 


I am very happy to have the privilege of 
meeting with a group such as this, to whom 
the general problems of rural health are a 
first concern. My own interest in the health 
of our rural population has grown out of my 
personal observations over the years, and has 
been stimulated by my recent associations 
with these problems in the Congress. 

More important, in my judgment, however, 
is the fact that rural health is one funda- 
mental facet of the broader problem of rural 
life which I consider a very basic issue to the 
future of this Nation. 

Despite all the breath-taking discoveries 
of science and the remarkable technological 
advances that characterize the present age, 
civilization today is no less dependent for 
its very existence upon the fruits of agricul- 
ture than it was one, two, or five generations 
ago. 

It is no mere economic theory, but an ob- 
vious, established fact, that the fundamental 
strength and stability of a country is pri- 
marily a function of balance between its 
agricultural achievements, on one hand, and 
its industrial developments on the other. 

While this principle, in itself, has long 
becn universally accepted, the ways and 
means, methods, and political instruments 
through which such balance can be main- 
tained are matters which have exercised the 
imagination and taxed the ingenuity of 
statesmen throughout the world for many 
years. In my view, they constitute one of the 
major challenges at this time to the leader- 
ship of our country. 

How to make rural life in the United States 
sufficiently attractive and sufficiently stable 
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to permit the production and utilization of 
essential farm and related products within 
a pattern of intelligent conservation of rural 
resources—both human and natural—is not 
merely a question for emotional appeal to 
the humanitarian. It is one of cold, calcu- 
lating, hard-headed economic significance— 
yes, even political significance. 

Since I have been in Congress, I have had 
the honor to serve as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign and Interstate Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives, and 
for the past 2 years have been chairman of 
its Health Subcommittee, under whose juris- 
diction falls a very substantial portion of all 
health legislation that comes before the 
Congress. 

During this time my committee has had 
under consideration the widest variety of 
legislative proposals dealing with health, 
and we have heard testimony from an equally 
wide variety of distinguished witnesses, both 
officials of Government and private citizens. 
While, as is only natural, divergent views 
have been expressed on many details, such as 
ways and means of accomplishing desired 
ends, I have been impressed with the wide 
area in the health field on which there seems 
to me to be almost universal agreement. 

For example, everyone is agreed that the 
health record of the United States is, on the 
whole and relatively sp:aking, good. There 
is agreement, also, however, that it is not as 
good as it should be, not as good as it is 
possible for it to be. Indeed, for certain areas 
in the country and for certain groups of our 
people, it is agreed that the record itself is 
definitely not good. 

Everyone concurs, so far as I can tell, that 
within the past 25 or 30 years, there has been 
an almost complete reversal in the position 
of rural and urban areas in what one might 
call salubrity. Whereas a quarter of a Cen- 
tury ago, the open country was considered the 
healthiest place to live, today one’s chances 
for health, so far as one can define that 
term, seem to be much greater in the larger 
and more populous areas. The reason ad- 
vanced for this reversal, though to some ex- 
tent technical, are not altogether beyond the 
comprehension of a layman. 

They seem to me to all come under the 
general category of organization. Organized 
efforts not only for the prevention of disease 
through such mass procedures as education, 
sanitation, water purification, and protection 
of milk and food, but also for the care of peo- 
ple who are ill have advanced much further 
in our more populous urban areas. 

They also have concentrated within the 
same areas such a large proportion of the 
Nation’s highest technical and professional 
skills that these disparities in health op- 
portunity are not only understandable, but, 
under existing conditions, inevitable 

There seems to be general agreement— 
certainly I am impressed with the evidence— 
on the interrelationship between disease and 
poverty. And while there is agreement in 
the abstract as to the interdependence, there 
is wide disagreement on details as to how 
each can be successfully overcome. 

There are those, for example, who believe 
that if we could overcome poverty, health 
for our people would automatically follow; 
there are others who believe that if we could 
attain health for all our people, poverty 
would automatically disappear. 

Adherents to the first school of thought— 
particularly the extremists—take the posi- 
tion then that our whole approach to im- 
proving health must be economic; that all 
our efforts should be concentrated on meas- 
ures directed specifically to such economic 
factors as housing, wages, taxes, trade, and 
commerce. Adherents to the other school 
see health promotion exclusively in terms of 
specific health, medical, and sanitary meas- 
ures, leaving the economic factors to take 
care of themselves. 

My own personal conviction is that both 
points of view are, within limits, essentially 
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correct. But as a practical matter, I am con- 
vinced that neither health as such can be 
attained nor poverty abolished solely through 
one for another separate approach. And, to 
be realistic, we must move in both directions 
simultaneously, extending health services 
wherever possible, on the one hand, and im- 
proving social and economic conditions to 
the extent practicable on the other. 

Ideally, of course, one would wish progress 
in all directions to be made evenly and 
orderly. Such an ideal, however, could be 
attained on a national scale only under the 
rost exceptional circumstances of homo- 
geneous population and national equality of 
economic opportunity. 

It is the very opposite of these conditions, 
so characteristic of the United States, that 
greatly complicates the problems of the Con- 
gress in its attempt to rrescribe the limits of 
our national-health policy. 

One of the issues that is repeatedly before 
the Congress is whether the benefits of pro- 
posed health legislation, whatever it may be, 
will eventually be realized by the people who 
need them most. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of health legislation that would apply 
with equal benefit to all parts of the country. 
As a result we are faced with the question 
as to whether we should legislate down to the 
least advanced areas, or up to the most ad- 
vanced. 

It is my opinion that the only way to 
progress is through the latter approach. It 
is only in this way that government can meet 
its responsibility of assuring the whole pop- 
ulation, as far as possible, the full benefits 
of good health care. 

Every one of us here today recognizes the 
great progress which has resulted from or- 
ganized public-health programs. Experts 
and laymen alike are aware that diseases 
amenable to community-wide controls cause 
only a small fraction of today’s ill health. 
We know, too, that any real progress in the 
future must depend upon control of such 
diseases as heart disease, cancer, mental dis- 
ease, dental disease. 

And until medical research is able to tell 
us how to control these threats to life and 
health, we must place our reliance in early 
diagnosis and early treatment in personal 
services to the individual. 

Even though science has yet to give us 
the cure for many maladies, the full applica- 
tion of what is known would do much to pre- 
vent or minimize the effects of illness. The 
real problem, then, is to devise the instru- 
ments of organization through which all the 
benefits of present medical knowledge can 
be applied to the needs of all the people 

President Truman recognized this fact in 
his health message to Congress last Novem- 
ber when he proposed that the total re- 
sources of the Nation be utilized to equalize 
the opportunities of its citizens to obain 
needed health services. 

I believe the President’s message expresss 
a national health policy that is highly de- 
sirable—a policy which, when realized will go 
far toward improving the national health. 

I realize that the program which he rec- 
ommends must be implemented by a con- 
siderable amount of legislation, and I am 
proud to be sponsor of two bills which I 
consider essential to the development of a 
national health program. These bills are 
H. R. 5628, to providé for the construction of 
hospital facilities where they are needed, and 
H. R. 4512, known as the National Mental 
Health bill. This bill has passed in the 
House. Both have had the support of our 
medical and health authorities, and I trust, 
will be approved by the Congress in the near 
future. The hospital bill, in general, is the 
same as the Hill-Burton bill already passed 
in the Senate. 

While these legislative proposals of mine 
are directed toward meeting basic health 
needs—needs which are particularly acute in 
rural areas—they are by no means the en- 
tire answer to the whole health program. 
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Before we can even begin a full attack on 
that problem, we must determine how we 
can best provide for all of the people any- 
thing approaching adequate medical care. 
One vital question must be resol ved—this is, 
how can we pay for adequate medical care 
for the whole population? 

The President has suggested that we ac- 
complish this by spreading the cost over the 
entire Nation through expansion of our ex- 
isting social-insurance system. It is my be- 
lief that only through application of the 
insurance principle to the risks of illness 
can we make possible equal opportunities 
for health in every part of the country. 

Students of medical care seem to be in 
accord in the opinion that prepayment by 
groups for medical service is more efficient 
and, hence, more satisfactory, than post pay- 
ment by individuais 

Here, again, there appears to be no area 
of serious disagreement. One finds contro- 
versy only on details of how the insurance 
principle can best be applied. One of the 
mejor issues teday is whether group pre- 
payment should be on a basis of local con- 
trol and voluntary participation, or on a basis 
of national control with universal participa- 
tion. 

I do not propose to attempt to settle this 
broad question here today, nor do I believe 
that I, alone, or any other single individual 
can come forth with the answer immediately. 
My own mind is open on this subject. I am 
willing to study closely every particle of 
evidence. 

I do believe that in such groups as this, 
where we have the privilege of sharing views 
and opinions of members of the medical pro- 
fession and others who are vitally interested, 
there can emerge a meeting of minds, and 
the controversy that centers on detail= rather 
than on broad principles can be successfully 
and satisfactorily resolved. 

Health services to a large portion of our 
rural population are alarmingly deficient. 
There are far too few physicians and other 
health personnel; far too few hospitals, 
public health services, and sanitation facili- 
ties in rural communities to serve the 57,- 
Pa pecple who live in these areas. Since 

have proposed remedies to the problems 
of hospital and mental care, let me take these 
two fields of need as examples of inequities 
that exist among rural and urban areas. 

Adequate numbers of psychiatric person- 
ne] and clinical services are exceedingly lim- 
ited throughout the country. They are non- 
existent in rural communities. While the 
hospital facilities problem is not as acute, 
the disparity between urban ad rural areas 
in the hospital field is almost as great. 

Rural areas have about half as many hos- 
pital beds as do the metropolitan centers; 
less than half the number they need to 
serve their people adequately. 

It is generally conceded that where one 
finds hospitals, one also finds doctors and 
other health personnel. Certainly this is 
true for rural America. The ratio of doctors 
to population in the metropolitan centers 
before the war was 1 to about 650; in the 
1,000 most-rural counties, it was 1 to 1,700. 

The war accentuated this maldistribu- 
tion since rural doctors almost everywhere 
exceeded their quotas for the armed forces. 
Even though demobilization is not yet com- 
plete, there already is marked evidence that 
a sizable number of doctors who left rural 
communities for the Army and the Navy are 
turning toward the urban centers to resume 
civilian practice. 

In the field of preventive services, these 
disparities continue. Despite the progress 
that has been made under the impetus of 
the Social Security Act, there are still about 
1,400 counties lacking full-time health de- 
partments. Practically all of them are rural 
counties. There are gross deficiencies, too, 
in sanitation facilities. 

The reason is simple. 
communities and rural 


People in rural 
States do not have 


the purchasing power with which to avail 
themselves of the facilities and services that 
are essential to good health care. 

The year 1943 was unprecedented as a year 
of farm prosperity, yet the income from farm- 
ing amounted to only 9 percent of tLe na- 
tional income, while farm people made up 
about 21 percent of the population. Accord- 
ing to ‘the last census of agriculture (1940) 
about two-thirds of all farm families had 
gross incomes of under $1,000, witr one-third 
under $400. States predominantly urban (70 
percent) had an average per capita imecome otf 
$800; States predominantly rura. (70 percent) 
of about $300. 

It is basic to our economy that some solu- 
tion be found to this grave imbalance, and I 
applaud the Farm Bureau Federation for its 
efforts to obtain greater equalization of rural 
and urban incomes. Until toa. time has ar- 
rived, justice demands that the urban States, 
which are, in a sense, drsining off the wealth 
of their rural neighbors, help to extend into 
our rural communities those facilities and 
services Which are necessary to good health 
care. 

For the Nation to meet its obligations in a 
field as broad, as complicated, and us funda- 
mental as health, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that the public agencies administering 
the program be maintained at the highest 
possible degree of competence. 

The nature of the task calls for the closest 
copartnership at all levels of government. At 
the Federal level, I am confident that we heave 
in the Public Health Service a national health 
organization that is unique—umique in its 
record of accomplishment, m the quality of 
its personnel, and in its leadership. 

As we expand our activities in the national 
health field, it is becon ing inc~easingly im- 
portant that the official »sodies charged with 
responsibility for these programs be main- 
tained on a high plene of performance and 
that they receive from the peop'e sympathetic 
support and assistance in their undertakings. 

There is no question that *he development 
of a program designed to obtain adequate 
heaith care for the population will be fraught 
with many difficulties. 

There is no question also, that the solu- 
tions can be found in the unitec effort of all 
sectors of our national life. If we but under- 
stand our national health needs anc strive 
sincerely to meet those needs we shall develop 
the proper methods, and we sl el! attain for 
every American the opportunity to achieve 
and enjoy good health. 


Lest Ye Ferget: Wisconsin Hears From 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


BROWNSTOWN, InD., March 30, 1946. 
Hon. Wr.uiam H. STEVENSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: No one can eppreciate more pro- 
foundiy than myself your article in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
Al611, entitled “Lest Ye Forget.” 

Little did you guess half the wisdom you 
expressed, hence this epistle. For 87 years I 
have watched the fateful pendulum of time 
swing to and fro, from utter joy to bitter pain 
and woe. The most bitter was my dealings 
with old-age assitsance. My good wife had 
@ little home left to her by her parents. I 
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got $15 per month, old-age assistance. 
Three years later my wife died. With doc- 
tor, nurse, and funeral expense, I was forced 
to mortgage the home and had to increase 
the loan and pay back all the assistance I had 
got, at a time when it was bitter pain. The 
terms unfair, ungrateful (used in your 
speech) pale into insignificance. 

Now Iam alone. Not a blood kin in 3,000 
miles, and the poor house looks like a good 
bet. Our temple of justice consisting of 
three rooms are taken by assistance. Don't 
you think a three-ball sign at the front en- 
trance would be fit? 

Some of this bunch-bureaucracy-loaned 
billions on the cuff long before Pear! Harbor. 
to say nothing of the millions spent killing 
pigs, paying farmers not to sow wheat, and 
I might add, raking leaves. 

i am glad to know one man (Representative 
STevenson ) who has got the guts to tell it to 
the people of our great Nation, the United 
States of America. 

With best wishes, 

I beg to remain, 
J.D. B 

P. S—You have my consent to use this 
letter any Way you see proper. 


Blue Book Slander Blamed on Leftists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the folowing article by David 
Lawrence, from the Washington Star: + 


BLvE Book BLUNDER BRAMED ON “LEFTISTS” — 
ADMINISTRATION ERROR REALIZED BY LATIN 
America, Says Warrer 


(By David Lawrence) 


More than meets the eye is contained in 
the statement of Francisco Castillo Najera 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, that 
the United States has not proved its case in 
the so-calied Biue Book condemning the Peron 
regime in Argentina. 

Senor Najera used to be Mexican Ambassa- 
dor to the United States and is at present 
representing hir country on the UNO Security 
Council. He was present at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference last year when the Latin- 
American nations won their fight to have 
Argentina admittea to UNO. He knows th« 
background of United States policy. He 
openly takes the position that the Washing- 
ton administration made a mistake and he 
reveals that the other governments did not 
see fit to approve the Blue Book 

This is a startling revelation of the dis- 
agreement that has prevailed among pan- 
American nations concerning recent trends in 
the Byrnes-Braden policies toward Argentina 


ERROR IN JUDGMENT 


When Mr Braden began his public speeches 
in Buenos Aires and when Secretary Byrnes 
listened to the emotional arguments of left- 
wingers and in effect repudiated the policy 
of the late President Roosevelt toward the 
Argentine problem, a serious error in judg- 
ment was made 

There is no doubt that the Peron regime 
had Axis backing and neo doubt either that 
it has proceeded along fascistic and totali- 
tarian lines. The recent election was easy to 
win because the stage was prepared by nearly 
2 years of strong-arm tactics inside Argentina. 
But the Washington government stuck fts 
neck cut. It insisted on playing a lone game 
instead of acting only in unison with other 
pan-American countries. 











Most of the errors can be attributed to the 
misrepresentation by the left-wing press in 
this country of what actually happened at 
San Francisco. The plan of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to recognize the Farrell re- 
gime and to admit it to the family of pan- 
American nations once more was put in 
writing and was initialed by F.D. R. Never- 
theless when the San Francisco Conference 
came, the charge was made by the left wing 
that so-called appeasers in the State Depart- 
ment made the policy in opposition to the 
wishes of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Nothing could have been further from the 
truth. The United States delegation was 
unanimous in getting behind the proposal to 
admit Argentina. What wasn’t generally 
realized was that the Latin nations pressed 
for that very action and wanted Argentina 
to be made a member of the San Francisco 
Conference. The left wingers have never 
accepted that explanation. It is to be hoped 
they will read between the lines of the Najera 
statement now and see how far they have 
wrongly influenced the Truman-Byrnes ad- 
ministration. 


FULL EFFECT OF BLUNDER 


No good was servec by needling the State 
Department and forcing it out on a limb. 
Only the amateurs who know nothing of the 
history and background of Latin-American 
affairs could have suggested such a course. 
Sumner Welles, from the very beginning, has 
been eternally right in opposition to any 
unilateral policy with respect to Argentina. 

Now the frill effect of the blunder is coming 
to the surface. The prestige of the United 
States in Latin America has been damaged. 
Great Britain has declined to go along with 
our policy and has made friends with the 
Peron regime and will shortly recognize it. 
The British commercial interests in Argen- 
tina wili capitalize on the mistake made by 
Washington. 

Word comes that Russia may send a trade 
mission to Buenos Aires. The Peron group 
wants to make a deal with Russia. Yet the 
Soviets fought at San Francisco against ad- 
mitting Argentina and called it a Fascist 
stiute. 

The whole episode suggests that President 
Tiuman and Mr. Byrnes listened to left-wing 
clamor instead of calmly examining the facts, 
and turned out of the State Department last 
year the very men who were really striving 
to get rid of fascism in Argentina in the only 
effective way it could be done—by collective 
action and collective pressure by all the 
pan-American states. 





Distressed Families of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement of 
J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
American Veterans of World War II: 


LET US ASSIST SURVIVORS OF THOSE WHO LOST 
THEIR LIVES IN THIS WAR 


(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director, 
Amvets) 


Now that the war is over this Nation ought 
to give equitable consideration to those fam- 
ilies whose loved ones will never return again. 

Those who have survived this world con- 
flagration now have a number of champions 
to fight for their rights and deserved benefits. 
But, on the other hand, little thought has 
been given to the many distressed families 
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who have no organized voice to turn to in 
the hope of protecting their interest. 

It is a well-known fact that corporations 
and powerful individuals were given substan- 
tial tax relief in the last revenue act, but 
widows of many men who lost their lives in 
the service of their country are now asked 
to sacrifice further, through the present 
estate taxes, the money that they have on 
hand for their maintenance and for the sup- 
port and education of their children. 

In this connection I would like to quote a 
letter touching on this matter. It is from 
a father who. lost his son fighting to help 
defeat the Japs. The letter, in part, follows 
and is self-explanatory. 

“In the case of my son, a submarine offi- 
cer, lost with his ship in combat in the 
Pacific, he left a wife and two young children. 

“The proceeds of all of his life insurance, 
etc., will be required to pay his estate taxes 
within 1 year. It is questionable whether his 
remaining assets will provide sufficient in- 
come to maintain a home and educate his 
children. 

“It seems that with all that the Nation is 
deservedly providing for the welfare of sur- 
viving veterans, that some help through a 
change in the estate taxes, should be enacted 
into law for the benefit of dependents of 
those who did not survive. 

“I hope very much that your interest and 
that of your patriotic organization in the 
welfare of dependents of deceased service- 
men may warrant your support and infiu- 
ence toward favorable consideration in be- 
half of those who gave so much to their 
country.” 

Such families deserve every consideration, 
and it is hoped that Congress will give them 
every assistance that they possibly can. 





It’s Your Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Senator 
BriEN McManon for the news service, 
Labor Press Associates, and appearing 
this week in more than 75 labor papers, 
both A. F. of L. and CIO, throughout the 
country: 


IT’S YOUR ATOMIC ENERGY 


(By Senator Brien McMAnHoN, 
Senate Special Committee 
Energy) 


The basic issue in the current atomic en- 
ergy debate in Congress is whether we are to 
abandor our historic principle of government 
administered for the people by civilians rep- 
resenting the people. 

Certain of my colleagues feel that the con- 
trol of atomic energy constitutes a problem 
essentially different from any previously en- 
countered in the history of the Republic. 
It is suggested that today’s problem bears 
no relation to our previous successful ex- 
perience in developing military projects and 
operations under the control of a civilian 
Congress, a civilian President, and civilian 
Secretaries of War and Navy. Some good 
Americans, both within Congress and out- 
side, have expressed fears that opponents 
of military control of atomic energy may not 
have a proper appreciation of national 
security. 

Union men, who rallied several million 
strong to defend the “four freedoms,” will 
want to know the answer. So will the mil- 
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lions of home-front fighters who made the 
United States of America democracy’s arsenal. 

My answer is, no plan of atomic energy con- 
trol which fails to provide for proper develop- 
ment of military research, no plan which 
neglects the needs of national defense, has 
a right to public support. Everyone agrees 
the military should have a voice in all secu- 
rity matters. What we have to decide is 
whether they are to take over the crucial 
administrative powers completely. 

Giving the military top hand in this matter 
would tend to lessen and not to enhance our 
national security. 

Generals are experts in the employment of 
weapons. But development of new weapons 
has been almost entirely the work of civil- 
ians. Simon Lake, civilian, invented the 
submarine. The Wright brothers, civilians, 
developed the airplane. The pioneer work 
that culminated in the atomic bomb was 
done by civilian scientists. Science, they in- 
sist, cannot progress under military control. 

The American people invested more than 
$2,000,000,000 in the research and industrial 
development that culminated in the atomic 
bomb. The Government—you and your 
neighbors—under Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
far-sighted leadership took a necessary fi- 
nancial risk. That investment of ours made 
good; it can pay off now, and more impor- 
tantly, in the future, in a fashion we can 
only dream of today. 

If atomic energy is really put into harness 
in America’s productive economy, the result 
may well be a substantial boost to every- 
body’s standard of living. People will be 
able to have more of the good things of life, 
and a shorter workweek will be feasible. 

The best-informed observers are agreed 
that atomic industry should create jobs for 
many more workers than it may displace. 

The people as a whole will also benefit 
greatly from the medical application of 
atomic energy to such problems as the treat- 
ment of cancer and leukemia; problems 
which the scientists tell us are now coming 
nearer to solution. 

Yet unless the people speak out loud and 
clear, civilian application of atomic energy 
may be unnecessarily delayed. The Amer- 
ican people, given the facts, have the vision 
to see ahead to the political, social, and 
economic implications of atomic energy. 
They will demand civilian control of this 
basic power just as they have always insisted 
on civilian authority in the administration 
of justice and the shaping of the Nation's 
foreign policy 

I am convinced the people of this country 
will not approve any legislation exalting the 
military to a position of authority in our 

national affairs which is unprecedented in 
our history, repugnant to our traditions, and 
destructive to our principles. 


RR 


OPA Destroying the Butter-Making 
Industry in lowa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives 
many times has been directed to the dis- 
astrous results of OPA’s unrealistic or- 
ders. Asis shown by the letter below, its 
bungling has nearly destroyed the but- 
ter-making industry inIowa. Gov. Rob- 


ert D. Blue and Iowa Secretary of Agri- 
culture Harry D. Linn emphatically point 
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out what is happening in Iowa to the 
dairy business. 
StTaTE oF Iowa, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Des Moines, April 6, 1946. 
Hon. JAMEs I. DOLLIVER, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DOLLiver: Inequalities in prices 
paid to farmers for butterfat are creating 
havoc in the dairy business in Lowa. 

Last October OPA price restrictions were 
lifted on sweet cream, with butter being 
left under unreasonable price ceilings. This 
condition created a prohibitive price barrier 
for the manufacturer of butter. 

Since the action of the OPA, butter manu- 
facture in the United States has been on a 
steady decline, with Iowa no exception to 
the trend in this industry. OPA must be 
forced at once to right this situation of price 
inequalities in the dairy business or Iowa 
creameries will cease to manufacture butter 
and many farmers will be forced out of the 
dairy business. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert D. BLUE, 
Governor of Iowa. 
Harry D. LINN, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Louis M. Daniel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying times, with chaos all over the 
world, it is refreshing to learn how the 
youth of America are interesting them- 
selves in world affairs. I have had con- 
siderable correspondence with the high 
schoo] and college students throughout 
my district and I am amazed at their 
grasp of world problems. 

Mr. Speaker, a young lad in my dis- 
trict by the name of Louis M. Daniel, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Daniel, of Grants- 
burg, Wis., received first place in an 
oratorical contest at Moorehead, Minn. 
The subject of his speech was right in 
tune with the chief problem confronting 
the world and his statements are worthy 
of note. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
his speech as an extension of my re- 
marks: 

VorRLD Must UNITE FOR FREEDOM OR SUFFEF AS 
SLAVES UNDER CONQUEROR 

First place was awarded Louis M. Daniel, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Daniel, of Grants- 
burg, on an oration written and delivered by 
him at contests at Moorehead, Minn., Febru- 
ary 8 and 9, and Eau Claire on February 22 
and 23. 

Louis was also a member of the first debate 
team of River Falls State Teachers College, 
which won at both meets, and was a high in- 
dividual scorer. 

The oration on which he won first place is 
as follows: 

“COOPERATION OR CONQUEST 

“Have you stopped tc realize that if Ger- 
many had developed the atomic bomb before 
the United States, we would today be subject 
of a world dictatorship imposed by conquest? 
We cannot afford to overlook the implications 


of the new atomic age which is dawning. For 
the first time in the history of man it is in- 
conceivably within the power of a single 
nation to rule the world. The atomic bomb 
has made political and economical national- 
ism meaningless, and the people of the world 
must choose between world government or 
world destruction. It is time for America to 
wake up and to realize that unless we take 
the lead in establishing world government, 
based on law and order through cooperation, 
we will be forced into political slavery by a 
world government imposed through conquest. 

“There are at work in the world today two 
powerful forces which are in constant con- 
flict: industrialism and nationalism. Indus- 
trialism is an economic and social force which 
tends toward progress. The forces of indus- 
trial progress reach out, demanding broader 
markets and freer trade, thereby moving to 
embrace the whole globe in their sphere of 
activity. Nationalism on the other hand, is 
a political force which retards expansion and 
progress simply because it tends to limit the 
productive capacity of every nation to the 
narrow political confines of the nationalistic 
state. Such policies manifest themselves in 
government control of industry, of labor, 
and finally complete government contro] of 
all human activity. These practices reached 
their climax in prewar Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. The result is obvious. 

“We are now living in a world where the 
political structure of the nation-state has 
been rendered obsolete by the inevitable evo- 
lution of mankind and the irresistible forces 
of progress. Therefore, nationalism, with its 
outmoded political framework of 80 sovereign 
states, must logically give way to a political 
organization which is comparable in de- 
velopment to the tremendous strides of in- 
dustrial progress in the last century. 

“This progressive adaptation of political 
structures to meet the increased responsibil- 
ity brought by social and industrial develop- 
ment has been going on for over 5,000 years. 
The sad part of it is this: The change in po- 
litical structure has always lagged far behind 
the more dynamic evolution of society. 
Therefore, the inability of the progressively 
outmoded political structure to provide se- 
curity, under the changed conditions 
brought about by industrialism, has always 
resulted in wars and bloodshed until the 
political structure has again been able to 
provide security under the new conditions. 

“The attainment of peace lies in the ability 
of the highest unit of government to provide 
security for its citizens. We will never have 
peace until we create a unit of government 
above and beyond the nation-state to en- 
force law and order in the field of interna- 
tional relations, which has never been regu- 
lated by justice before. 

“In speaking of peace, sovereignty is a key 
word. To define sovereignty as it is actu- 
ally used it must be said that it is the abso- 
lute power of the highest unit of govern- 
ment to fulfill its primary function: which 
is to provide security and protection for its 
people, such a political structure has become 
obsolete. Pearl Harbor and the bombing of 
EnglanaG leave no doubt as to the obsolete 
nature of our present political structure, the 
nation-state. 

“The political progression of 5,000 years are 
conclusive proof of these undeniable facts. 
The family was the first sovereign unit. 
When the families were no longer able to pro- 
tect themselves as a single unit, they banded 
together and finally, a little over 150 years 
ago the next change was begun, and today 
the world is composed of eighty-odd sup- 
posedly sovereign states. Each nation firmly 
believes that it has the right to do whatever 
it pleases or deems necessary to the perpetu- 
ation of its own n«tionalistic state, regardless 
of the rights of otners. As long as these self- 
righteous political units remained more or 
less isolated from each other their aims 
did not conflict to a very great degree. But, 
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since the turn of the century the nations have 
been moving closer and closer together until 
finally the two opposing forces of industrial- 
ism and nationalism clashed with titanic vio- 
lence, culmination in World Wars I and IT. 

“The problem of the world today is to find 
some means of regulating the relations of 
men who belong to different national states. 

“This present crisis is not a new one, and 
its solution is the same as has been applied 
many times before in political progression, 
namely; the integration of the warring units 
into a higher legal order. The problem of 
establishing law and order which is peace, 
and of meeting the demand of industrial 
progress for a broader sovereign base, can be 
solved by the institution of democratically 
controlled legislative, executive, and judicial 
bodies to regulate international relations un- 
der a common sovereign law. By so doing we 
can make world peace just as natural and 
practical as United States’ peace. 

“Two or three years ago the average Ameri- 
can thought that the attainment of a world 
government to maintain peace was merely 
an idealistic dream. But in today’s context 
of radar-controlled rocket ships and atomic 
energy, I believe that a world government is 
inevitable. It is the next logical, practical, 
and necessary step in the political progres- 
sion of history. 

“We must either resolve to establish a dem- 
ocratic world government through coopera- 
tion, or face political slavery and extinction 
at the hands of a superstate imposed by 
conquest. 

“If the United States will take the lead in 
establishing a world government, based on 
justice and human equality before the law, 
then we will be fulfilling our calling as a 
Christian Nation. A world government 
founded on cooperation will be the decisive 
step toward the brotherhood of man and a 
lasting peace on earth.” 


Old-Age Pension Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOBLE J. JOHNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was very happy when the Ways and 
Means Committee decided to hold hear- 
ings on proposed amendments to the 
social security law and the several pend- 
ing bills to provide benefits for our elder 
citizens. 

Practically everyone is in favor of some 
kind of national old-age pension legis- 
lation or a retirement system that will 
provide adequately for those of advanced 
years. There is a greater need for this 
legislation than ever before. 

The old folks have contributed much 
to the welfare of our Nation, and they 
need help now. They can be given a 
liberal pension at little additional] cost to 
the Government. When an adequate 
old-age-pension law gets into operation 
it will be a great benefit to all our people 
and very stimulating to our national 
economy. 

It has been repeatedly charged that 
about half the money available for old- 
age assistance is spent for administra- 
tion. While I do not have definite in- 
formation on this, it is safe to say that 
a very large percentage is spent solely for 
administration. 











Many of our old people have under- 
gone hardships and suffering because 
they did not have money with which to 
buy food, clothing, and medicine and to 
provide proper shelter. 

Many complaints have been made of 
favorifism to some and prejudice toward 
others as the result of the misadminis- 
tration of the law by local welfare boards 
and their army of supervisors and inves- 
tigators. A national old-age pension law 
would do away with the numerous local 
welfare boards and the large number of 
supervisors and investigators who, are 
administering the present old-age assist- 
ance laws. This would save a huge sum 
of money which could be applied to the 
payment of old-age pensions. 

Under the present social-security law 
about one-third of the workers are not 
furnished any social-security protection, 
and millions of our elder citizens are not 
provided for. The Census Bureau fig- 
ures show over 10,000,000 of our citizens 
are 65 years of age or over, and only 3 out 
of every 10 of these receive any benefit 
under the present law. 

It is very difficult for people 60 years 
of age or older to secure employment. 
During the war, when so many young 
men were called into the service and we 
had great demands for war production, 
it was possible for many of these older 
people to get work; but now that the war 
is over, those in the service are returning 
to civilian life and the demand for war 
production lessened, the opportunity for 
work for these older people has prac- 
tically ceased. 

Added to the difficulty of getting work 
is the increased cost of living. This 
makes it all the more imperative that 
Congress provide legislation which will 
eliminate want and suffering. At the 
earliest possible moment Congress should 
pas sa national old-age pension law so 
that all the old people could be properly 
provided for. These old people are worse 
off today than they ever were before. 
They need help, and they need that help 
now. Just think of what they face: an 
increase of over 33 percent in the cost of 
living and the opportunity of securing 
work greatly restricted. 

Statistics indicate that about 10,000,- 
000 people over 60 years of age are de- 
pendent in whole or in part on someone 
for their food, clothing, and shelter. 
This presents a most serious problem and 
one that Congress should solve now. 

It is true that an adequate old-age 
pension would cost money, but surely 
American justice and Christian princi- 
ples are being violated as long as we 
cause millions to live in misery and want. 
Our Nation has spent and given away 
billions of dollars to assist the people of 
practically every country in the whole 
world. Surely we can afford to spend 
some money to help those of our own 
people who cannot help themselves. 
During their younger days these old peo- 
ple contributed much te the welfare of 
our Nation; in their older days they 
should be provided for if misfortune or 
want should confront them. 

Our country has an abundance of raw 
materials and naturai resources. It has 
the mines, the mills and the factories, 
and the manpower necessary to produce 
enough to provide plenty for every Amer- 
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ican family. It has sufficient agricul- 
tural production to provide an abund- 
ance of food for all. Our Government 
for years has been spending huge sums 
to conserve many of our natural re- 
sources, to protect wild game, to protect 
and improve many animals, and I think 
it is high time that some attention be 
given to conserving human beings and 
to making life comfortable for our old 
folks. 

It has been our purpose and our privi- 
lege to have a standard of living higher 
than that of the people of any other 
country, and at times we are wont to 
boast of this fact. No doubt this is true 
generally, but it becomes a fallacy when 
applied to many of our older citizens 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
unfortunate in not having adequate in- 
comes sufficient to supply their needs. 

A natural mother will look after her 
own first. It is a blot upon the national 
reputation of America that she has not 
heretofore had the foresight to provide 
for the unfortunate and the aged of her 
people. 

In recent years our Government has 
taken more interest in and spent more 
money for the welfare of people of other 
nations than it has for the people of the 
United States; it has seemed more inter- 
ested in providing luxuries for other 
people than in providing necessities for 
our needy people. 

A proper old-age-pension law would 
react favorably upon our national econ- 
omy. If these older citizens could retire 
on a reasonable old-age pension, the 
younger people would be more secure in 
their jobs, and the added purchasing 
power of the older people would provide 
a market for the things produced by the 
younger people. Thus everyone would 
be benefited, and we could have prosper- 
ity once again. 

If our Nation is to continue as the 
pioneer of good government and high 
living standards, then Congress must 
act without delay. 

During the past 12 years we have seen 
the New Deal lend and give billions to 
foreign nations, none of which will ever 
be repaid. It is now proposing to lend 
additional billions to foreign nations and 
is using the argument that the loans 
should be made because they would cre- 
ate larger markets for our production. 
If some of the money proposed to be lent 
to foreign countries were used for old- 
age pensions, our old people would have 
money to spend which would create larg- 
er markets for our production right here 
at home. While we want to help others 
who are in need, we should help our own 
people first. 

Almost everyone agrees that we must 
have a large buying power if we are to 
progress. There must be a market for 
our products if employment is to be 
sustained. Therefore it seems plain that 
there is economic as well as moral justifi- 
cation for liberalizing social security and 
for granting an old-age pension to our 
old folks which will permit them to live 
according to the American standard of 
living. This action would go a long way 
toward establishing economic stability. 

We must realize that the money paid 
to our people for old-age pensions will 
not be idle money, but will be immedi- 
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ately spent and therefore will be kept in 
circulation. Increased old-age benefits 
mean increased employment for the 
young and increased markets for our 
production. 

For many years I have been intensely 
interested in getting national old-age 
pension legislation. I have signed sev- 
eral petitions to discharge committees 
and bring old-age-pension bills before 
Congress for consideration. I hope the 
Ways and Means Committee will hold 
full and complete hearings on all old-age- 
pension bills and that the committee will 
favorably report some bill and give the 
Members of Congress an opportunity to 
pass an old-age-pension law. 

I have submitted this statement to the 
Ways and Means Committee to be used 
in connection with hearings on pension 
legislation, and I sincerely and earnestly 
hope that the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee will consider this most 
important matter now and report an 
adequate old-age-pension bill to the 
House floor for immediate vote and 
passage, 





New Deal’s Game of Give-Away 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Journal-American 
of April 2, 1946: 

THE NEW DEAL’S GAME OF GIVE AWAY 
(By Samuel Crowther) 


On March 18, at Wilmington Island off 
Savannah, Ga., closed episode No. 3 in an 
administration scheme which began in sham 
and pretense, has lived in sham and pretense 
and is now close to the borderline of an 
actual fraud upon the people. 

The record should give pause to every 
American who believes in government by the 
people for the people. For this is a case of 
government by government pressure for its 
own ends. 

The public is not even complimented by 
being damned. 

The technique is becoming standard. 

It was used to put over the reciprocal trade 
agreements and the Unitec Nations Organiza- 
tion Charter. 

It is now being used to put 
British loan and the OPA. 

It is founded cn the flagrant 


over the 


misuse of 


public money and influence, on smear and on 
the perversion of the truth by Government 
Officers who are sworn to tell the truth. 

The Wilmington Island meeting was an in- 
nocuous gathering for the organization of 
the $8,000,000,000 International Monetary 
Fund and the $8,000,000,000 International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
These are the organizations which grew 


out of the meeting of supposed experts of 
44 nations at Bretton Woods, N. H., in July 
1944. 


That meeting was held before the end of 
the war was in sight, so that the world after 
peace would not have to wait for financing 
as it did in the bad old reactionary days 
following World War I. 

President Truman sent a message mostly 
quoting President Franklin Roosevelt. 
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Secretary of the Treasury Vinson, in a fervid 
speech of welcome, said: 

“Ours is a race of time against sanity * * * 
we must get on with our peace-building 
work.” 

The two institutions duly elected officers, 
fixed on Washington rs headquarters, and 
adjourned. Everyone acted as though some- 
thing had been accomplished and slung the 
same old phrases about peace through stable 
currencies, foreign trade, and rehabilitation. 

It was noted with regret that Russia had 
not joined and neither had 10 others who 
were at Bretton Woods—Australia, Denmark, 
Haiti, El Salvador, Liberia, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Venezuela, and Cuba. 

The way was left open for these nations to 
join up in 6 months 

The British made it clear that they could 
not put up any money unless we granted 
them a loan. They would join with our 
money. 

It was darkly hintec that although the two 
shows might get on without Russia it would 
be impossible to get on without the United 
King’ 2m. That made the British loan an 
imperative. 

Bnt no one officially saw fit to note that 
China, France, and practically all the other 
European countries woulq not be able to 
join unless we lent them money to pay their 
dues. 

Under the original fund plan as presented 
to Congress, the United States would have 
put .p about two-thirds of all the assets of 
known value and would have had 28 percent 
of the vote. 

Under the new plan the United States will 
put up all or nearly all the assets of value 
and still have only 28 percent of the vote 

Fhe fund and the bank are washouts. 
That everyone knows and admits except the 
bureaucrats of our State ang Treasury De- 
partments. 

Those are episodes Nos. 1 and 2. 

Take episode No. 1. No agreements were 
drafted by 44 nations at Bretton Woods 

The projects for the fund and the bank 
were worked out by Lord Keynes and Harry 
D. White at Atlantic City long in advance of 
the Bretton Woods meeting. 

Lord Keynes had principally in mind a 
method by which Britain could get rid of its 
debt to other parts of the Empire and Com- 
monwealth—known as blocked sterling. 

If his plans had carried, probably there 
would: not now be the demand for the Brit- 
ish loan. 

But they did not carry, for White was prin- 
cipally interested in a scheme by which the 
New Deal could continue deficit finance with- 
out a money collapse. 

The eventual plan was a compromise. 
That was presented to the delegates as some- 
thing to be signed on the dotted line. Of 
these delegates, only the American and the 
British wanted tc be there. The others were 
afraid to stay away. 

After some delay, mostly caused by the 
Russians making unexpected demands, the 
delegates agreed to take the documents home 
to their governments. This was the only 
agreement. 

Then began episode No. 2, which had to do 
with getting through the Congress what the 
administration officers unblushingly called 
agreements. 

The State. and Treasury Departments 
papered the country with pamphlets, the 
Political Action Committee did likewise, and 
so did various other organizations which 
were lugged into the picture. 

The Treasury held meetings for corre- 
spondents, clergymen, schoo] teachers, and 
other groups of citizens, and even school 
children were indoctrinated. 

Anyone who opposed the fund and the 
bank was 1.0t only an enemy of peace but also 
a confederate of greedy bankers. 

One Senator went about the country bel- 
lowing that $6,000,000,000 was little enough 
vo pay tor peace, 


Here is what Henry Morgenthau, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, told a committee of 
the House: 

“Legislation to carry out the Bretton 
Woods program is the first practical test of 
our willingness to cooperate in the work of 
world reconstruction and stabilization. It is 
also one very important step toward orderly, 
expanding foreign trade upon which the fu- 
ture prosperity of our agriculture and our 
industry depends. * * * Weare seeking a 
solution to one of the world’s knottiest prob- 
lems. Only the good will, good sense, and 
sincerity of all the 44 nations could have 
found it, and I am confident we did find it.” 

The Congress did not stand up under the 
pressure. It overwhelmingly passed the en- 
abling legislation. 

Those were the good old days when nothing 
was too good for Russia. 

Russia, by putting up $900,000,000 in 
worthless paper rubles in the fund, could 
take out 900,000,000 in United States dollars. 
She also expected to borrow heavily from the 
Bank. If she collaborated with the United 
Kingdom she would whipsaw the United 
States. It seemed to her like a good buy. 

That is why the PAC and all the fellow 
travelers went out for Bretton Woods. 

The United Kingdom, standing between 
Russia and the United States, saw a trading 
position. 

Then things began to happen. 

The British ardor for Russia cooled and 
Russia saw the possible chanice of not getting 
everything she asked for. 

A number of the small nations, after San 
Francisco, saw that they were to get only 
what stuck to the rungs of the ladder. The 
British no longer felt like taking a chance. 
They wanted a gift-loan. So do the others. 

And so the world is saying to Washington: 

“We will play one world if you insist. But 
we will play for only one way—heads we win, 
tails you lose.” 

Episode No. 4 could be tying up the Pund 
and the Bank into neat packages—and drop- 
ping them into the ash can. 


Teen-Age Voters? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilmington Morning News, 
Wilmington, Del.: 

TEEN-AGE VOTERS? 

A new drive to lower the voting age to 18 
seems sure to be set off by President Tru- 
man's statement at Chicago that he didn’t 
see why any intelligent boy or girl of 18 
should not have the right to vote. But it 
seems doubtful whether a proposal which 
made very little progress during the war will 
get any more substantial support today 

The strongest argument in favor of the 
suggestion is that a country which asks its 
boys to fight at 18 cannot fairly refuse them 
the right to vote at the same age. Fighting 
in defense of one’s country is a citizen's 
highest duty. If they are old enough to per- 
form this duty, the argument runs, they are 
also old enough to enjoy the citizen's privi- 
lege of selecting their country's leaders and 
having a voice in its policies. 

There is also little doubt that a great 
many boys and girls of 18 are informed at 
least as well as a great many of their elders 
on national and international affairs. Some 
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of them would probably cast a more intelli- 
gent ballot. 

But the issue is less likely to be deter- 
mined by these arguments or by the intel- 
lectual capacity of youngsters of 18 than by 
political considerations. Lowering the vot- 
ing age by 3 years would add a whole new 
army of voters to the electorate. It is pos- 
sible that, as in the case of women’s suffrage, 
this would not have much effect on the rela- 
tive strength of the two major parties. But 
the uncertainty is great enough to make 
most politicians shy of taking the gamble. 
However, if the drive is extended and uni- 
versal service adopted. the campaign to ex- 
tend ‘the vote to 18-year-olds may very well, 
and with good reason, gather strength. 


Veterans’ Pensions Should Not Be With- 
held While Receiving Hespital or 
ae ite i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
since I have introduced H. R. 5549, which 
would, if passed, abolish the practice of 
withholding veterans’ pensions when 
they are in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals or receiving domiciliary care, 
my mail has been heavy from all points 
of the Nation urging its passage. Here- 
with follows one of those letters which I 
think expresses the views of most vet- 
erans who favor H. R. 5549: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HoME, 
Bilozi, Miss., March 26, 1946. 
Hon. Gorpon L. McDoNnouGH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Let me, with hundreds of thou- 
sands of disabled veterans, thank you for 
your efforts in our behalf, and for your H. R. 
5549, to void the law withholding veterans’ 
pensions vhile receiving Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital or domiciliary care. 

Please let me give you a picture of true 
and actual facts, resulting from the practice 
of withholding the veterans’ pensions. Then 
if you and every reasonable man do not con- 
cede that it imposes a shameful, if not piti- 
ful, condition, then I admit to a wrong con- 
ception of human justice. 

Iam writing of the sick or disabled veteran 
who has no other resource than his pen- 
sion, receiving either hospital or domiciliary 
care in one of the Veterans’ Administration 
so-called homes. 

The unjust “and shameful conditions im- 
posed are: 

1. With all but a very small fraction of his 
pension withheld, the veteran finds himself 
marooned in a Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility without financial means to travel or 
subsist, until his resumed pension (check) 
reaches him (in from 80 to perhaps 90 days). 
So he has his choice of remaining as a direct 
result of this practice the remainder of his 
days, a prisoner of this circumstance, de- 
prived of his civil rights and inherent human 
right to live as he wishes; or 

2. He may leave the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility a penniless beggar, an object of 
charity, a degraded pauper. and a shamefaced 
outcast who must beg the “bitter bread of 
charity” in order to Live. 

In either case, due to the act of withholding 
his pension, he is dcprived of al] human 
dignity, his self-respect, and the respect of 
his fellowman. 











To bring such a state of affairs about, to 
impose such conditions on mankind, let 
alone upon disabled veterans who have served 
their country in time of war, is not only 
shameful and inhuman, it is a stigma on this 
land of freedom, and anathema to the vic- 
tims of this malignant practice, who due to it 
are “necessitous men,” our own “displaced 
yeople.” r 
While at the same time, ironically, our 
Government is spending millions of dollars 
to free and feed aliens all over the world, as 
well as admitting thousands of refugees into 
this country to compete with our discharged, 
returning veterans for jobs and a living. 

In closing, I believe that all reasonable men 
will agree that the practice of withholding 
veterans’ pensions is against public policy, 
and is opposed to human welfare; that it 
imposes a social and cconomic evil not only 
on the veteran, but the community at large. 
If continued, it will adversely affect hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans. 

Pensions should, without undue delay, be 
restored to disabled and sick veterans in Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities, and a bill 
should be introduced and passed by Congress 
to return to the veterans the pension money 
which has been so unjustly withheld, so that 
those veterans who, against their wishes, 
have been too long, due to the circumstances 
of having been deprived of their only finan- 
cial means, prisoners to all interests and pur- 
poses in Veterans’ Administration facilities, 
may be free to leave. 

Sincerely, 
W. T. SKEGGs. 

P. S—The unwary disabled veteran who 
enters a Veterans’ Administration facility 
finds that he has walked into nothing short 
of a trap, his pension is taken from him, the 
trap closes, he becomes a hopeless man, 


H. R. 5549 


A bill to provide that a veteran’s compensa- 
tion, pension, or retirement pay shall not 
be reduced during—kis hospitalization or 
domiciliary care 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 

ct entitled “An act to provide certain bene- 

fits for World War veterans and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes,” approved 

July 19, 1939, is amended by striking out the 

following: “and subject to those provisions 

of paragraph VI (A) of Veterans Regulation 

No. 6 (c) which provide for reduction of 

monetary benefits to veterans having neither 

wife, child, nor dependent parent while being 
furnished hospital treatment, institutional, 

r domiciliary care,” so that such section 
hall read: 

“Sec. 4. In the administration of laws per- 
tainiug to veterans, retired officers, and en- 
listed men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 

nd Coast Guard, who served honorably dur- 

ing a war period as recognized by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, shall be, and are, en- 
titled to hospitalization and domiciliary care 
in Veterans’ Administration facilities on 
parity with other war veterans.” 





A Proper Reclamation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission heretofore 
granted, I desire to place in the REecorp 
the following letter from the Commis- 
Sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
answering questions I had asked him on 
the relative program of construction be- 
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fore the war and what is in sight at this 
time: 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, April 5, 1946. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Case: I am pleased to comment 
on the questions which you have heard raised 
as to whether or not the Bureau of Recla- 
mation is getting funds that will permit it 
to keep up the rate of progress that was 
made before the war. 

In 1940 the estimated cost of work re- 
maining to be completed was about $850,- 
000,000. About $91,000,000 was expended 
during fiscal year 1940. At that rate the 
work would be completed in about 9 years 
aS an average. 

In 1945 the estimated cost of work re- 
maining to be completed (including work 
authorized since 1940) was about $1,750,- 
000,000. Considering the amount of work 
remaining to be done, an annual rate of 
expenditure comparable to the 1940 rate 
would be about $195,000,000 in order to com- 
plete the authorized work in 9 years as an 
average. If we were to achieve the desirable 
end of constructing projects in 6 years as 
an average, the annual rate of expenditure 
should be slightly in excess of $290,000,000. 

It is my firm belief that the normal pro- 
gram of the Bureau now should be con- 
ducted at an annual rate of not less than 
$300,000,000. The resumption of work on 
many projects deferred because of the war 
and the start of work on units which have 
been authorized since 1940 should be under- 
taken at about that rate if the separate 
projects are to be completed in an orderly 
and economic way. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL W. STRAUS, 
Commissioner. 


nee 


Liquor Follies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of an accumulation of old and obsolete 
liquor laws and regulations, the liquor 
administrators of the various States have 
made some rather disturbing and con- 
fusing rulings. In the State of New 
York, the evidence appears to indicate 
that the members of the ABC Board 
cannot distinguish between a street and 
avenue and get all fouled up granting 
licenses on the wrong thoroughfares. 
These same liquor maestros almost cre- 
ated a panic among the delegates to the 
UNO. There was to be an oasis and no 
bar at Hunter College, the present meet- 
ing place of the UNO officials. Imagine 
Gromyko without his vodka, Byrnes 
without his bourbon, and Cadogan with- 
out his Scotch. It would be like Sally 
Rand without her bubbles. 

In California. highballs cannot be 
served while flying high above the State. 
California liquor administrators direct 
that liquor on the ground is O. K., but 
liquor in the sky is No-K. To my mind, 
that is the high proof of schizophrenia. 
In the Nation’s Capital, no one can stand 
at a bar and bend an elbow. All alcoholic 
beverages must be consumed while sit- 
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ting down. That may be a protection, 
in a certain sense, as it makes falling flat 
on one’s face a little less hazardous. In 
other States, the reverse is true. The 
elbow bending must be accomplished in 
a vertical position or it is no go. I advise 
the liquor administrators that most peo- 
ple can drink just as well sitting down as 
they can standing up. But few people 
can stand up as well after they have been 
drinking sitting down, as they can sit 
after drinking standing up. 

And, in Washington, D. C., you can ad- 
vertise the prices of your liquid grains in 
a newspaper but you would be closed up 
if you put the price on a bottle in your 
window. 

In the States of Texas, Iowa, and 
Washington, you cannot buy a single 
drink—you have to buy a bottle for table 
use while in a public place. Every drink 
is a “lost week-end.” 

These liquor laws are supposedly de- 
signed to foster temperance but such 
various and nonsensical provisions will 
positively make topers out of the cit- 
izenry who may be partial to alcoholic 
beverages. 

In New York there are no bars, as 
such—they are euphemistically referred 
to as restaurants, taverns, or grills. 
The underlying purpose is to encourage 
revenue from food rather than liquor. I 
think it is a reasonable statement that 
many of these bars and grills do not fea- 
ture food as a specialty of the house. 
Frankly, some of these grills are as bare 
of food as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 

The New York State regulations pro- 
vide that there must be an unobstructed 
view from the outside into any restau- 
rant or grill. This harks back to the 
days of prohibition when we had to 
make it easy for the prohibition agents 
to peek and snoop through the windows 
and keyholes. In New York State swing- 
ing doors are tabu in liquor premises, 
eliminating forever the old picture of the 
small child peeking under them with the 
plaintive query, “Is my father in there?” 
If a youngster were on a parental search 
these days, he has a pretty good chance 
of being knocked down in a revolving 
door. 

Ten States allow gift of liquor to 
wholesalers but not to retailers. Appar- 
ently these States feel that retailers are 
not impervious to baksheesh. But whole- 
salers are angelic. 

Minnesota prohibits liquor sales to In- 
dians and prostitutes. Forever Amber 
would find it tough going out there. How 
does the barkeep recognize an Indian? 
Must he wear feathers? That State per- 
mits streetcar conductors to arrest sum- 
marily without warrant any intoxicated 
passenger. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, a woman is suing 
a hotel company for $80,000, charging 
that the hotel made liquor available to 
her husband and thus was responsible 
for breaking up her home. The action 
is brought under an Iowa statute which 
provides “every wife * * * who shall 
be injured in person, property, or means 
of support by any intoxicated person 
shall have a right of action against any 
person who shall, by selling or giving to 
another any intoxicating liquors, cause 
the intoxication of such persons.” In 
this particular instance the only alleged 
wrongdoing by the hotel was in giving tc 
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the husband the job of bartender. Will 
wonders never cease? Here the liquor 
establishment is charged with alienation 
of marital] affections. 

In South Carolina, you ‘cannot use 
Santa Claus as a theme for a liquor 
ad. Perhaps South Carolina solons think 
Santa Claus could not get down the 
chimney if he imbibes some of the South 
Carolina “corn.” Would they object to 
an ad depicting Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, 
and their reindeer coworkers gratefully 
_ disposing of a dry martini after a hard 

night over the roof tops of the world? 

In many areas made dry by local op- 
tion or by State prohibition, if liquor is 
seized by Federal agents, such refresh- 
ments may only be turned over to Gov- 
ernment hospitals and institutions, but 
if the liquor is seized by city or county 
Officials, it must be sent down the drain— 
maybe. 

A rather anomalous situation arises in 
Mississippi. Mississippi is dry, although 
there are quite a number of thousands 
who have taken out Federal licenses to 
sell liquor, wines, and beer to the dry 
public. These licensees have been doing 
a thriving business, and have sold above 
the ceiling prices. They maintain that 
the Federal Government cannot interfere 
with liquor selling in a dry State. The 
liquor dealers in Louisiana started to 
send their goods over the line to get 
higher prices. Then, Mississippi, in or- 
der to get her share of the gravy, put 
a 10 percent black-market tax on liquor 
sales. Remember, Mississippi is a dry 
State, but it does not hesitate to try and 
make its prohibition pay. Apparently 
payment of the taxes makes the viola- 
tion holy and cleanses the violator. It 
reminds us of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Mikado in which Pooh-Bah loudly pro- 
claims his virtues and then slyly accepts 
a gratuity—an insult to his honorable 
ancestors, of course. 

Apparently, there are 48 ways to buy, 
sell, and drink liquor under the crazy 
quilt of laws, obtaining in the States. 
Superimposed upon these laws is the 
double talk and the weasel words of the 
liquor regulations. It is confusion worse 
confounded. Some administrators— 
State and Federal—are affected by the 
“sahib” complex and misuse their au- 
thority, but most of them want to do a 
good job, but they inherit the silly laws 
that tie their hands. 

A few of them are carry-overs from the 
days of the prohibition error. They still 
have the crusading spirit of the ignoble 
experiment. They are as different from 
the old prohibition directors as is tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee—and are about as 
intelligent. 

But all of the liquor administration 
are overcome by the welter of traditional 
ritual and repressive measures govern- 
ing tne art of imbibing. Hence some of 
the ludicrous decisions daily promul- 
gated. 

Then, too, the liquor administrators’ 
interpretation of fact and law must al- 
ways be accepted as correct. Their word 
is law. So says the State statute. It re- 
calls to mind an incident in Alice in 
Wonderland. “When I use a word,” said 
Humpty Dumpty, in a rather scornful 
tone, “it means just what I choose it to 
mean—neither more nor less.” “The 


question is,” said Alice, “Whether you 
can make words mean so many different 
things.” “The question is,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “Which is to be master—that’s 
all.” 

The attempts of some State adminis- 
trators to prevent tie-in sales is sheer 
asininity. Tie-in-sales are as old as the 
hills. It is human nature to expect a 
customer to buy slow-moving goods to 
get the more popular items. Tie-in sales 
are aS natural as sweat in summer time. 
But these liquor administrators would 
change human nature. Some appear to 
be endowed with the best minds of the 
eighteenth century. A recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court has 
knocked into a cocked hat the campaign 
against tie-in sales. 

Meanwhile, what is the liquor indus- 
try doing about this mish-mosh? Ap- 
parently very little. It takes it all lying 
down. I remember the story of the little 
titmouse who happened upon a little pool 
of whiskey. He sipped and beamed and 
sipped some more. Raising his little 
head with dignity and bolstered by the 
spirits of the occasion, he piped, ““Where 
is that cat that was chasing me yester- 
day?” 

I believe the liquor industry needs to 
imbibe some of its own beverage to ac- 
quire the courage to fight some of these 
Silly laws and regulations. Heretofore, 
there has been apathy and even an un- 
willingness to protect their basic rights. 
The industry seems satisfied with the 
Peter’s Pence it receives from the au- 
thorities. The industry has been suffer- 
ing from a beggar’s inferiority complex. 
It must not feel that it has two strikes 
against it before going to bat. I believe 
the industry should not succumb to this 
mood of futility. The liquor industry 
did a magnificent job in the munitions 
field and in the manufacture of peni- 
cillin during the recent war, and in 
peacetime it has a lawful and important 
place in the national economy. 

The industry pays yearly in direct Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes, over $2,700,- 
000,000. A tidy sum. It betokens the 
industry’s importance in the national 
scene. Nonetheless, the industry is timid 
and scared. 

Because of its wartime achievement 
and its peacetime status, it should insist 
upon dignified recognition and treatment 
of its inherent problems. Otherwise, it 
will always be treated as a stepchild and 
subjected to the circumlocutions and 
abracadabra of an endless stream of 
liquor regulations. 

If horses knew their own strength, no 
one would dare ride them. The liquor 
men are like horses. They do not real- 
ize their own strength. 


Poll-Tax Repeal Up to States—Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, a 
recent Associated Press report from Chi- 
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cago credits President Truman with 
having avowed that repeal of the poll tax 
is a matter to be worked out by the poll- 
tax States. The statement was welcomed 
by those of us who have persistently and 
undoubtedly correctly contended that 
this was a State and not a Federal! issue. 

Doubtless it was most unwelcomed by 
certain organized groups and “do- 
gooders” who annually force the issue 
before the Congress. 

The President is to be congratulated 
for his forthrightness and courage. May 
others follow him and thus bring to an 
end, for all time to come, a repetition 
of the shameful scenes which year in 
and year out are made in the Halls of 
Congress over an issue which bears no 
resemblance to a Federal] question. 

The press report is as follows: 


POLL TAX REPEAL UP TO STATES, TRUMAN TELS 
CHICAGO YOUTHS 


Cuicaco, April 6.—President Truman today 
disclosed the view that repeal of the poll tax 
must be left up to the States 

His pronouncement concerning one of the 
most controversial issues ever tackled by Con- 
gress came unexpectedly at a news confer- 
ence he held for Chicago high-schoo) 
journalists. 

The question was raised by a nervous, shy 
little girl, whose query escaped most of the 
reporters regularly assigned to cover the 
President. 

While in the Senate Mr. Truman was a 
proponent of Federal repeal of the tax levied 
in a number of Southern States as a pre- 
requisite for voting. On several occasions, 
when asked about his attitude, he has pointed 
to his Senate record. 

“Do you see any immediate solution of 
the poll tax in the South?” came the ques- 
tion at today’s conference. 

No; he did not, the President replied. 
That is a matter they will have to work out 
for themselves. 

There are a number of Southern States. 
the President went on, that have repealed 
the poll tax. 

He expressed hope they all will eventually. 
But that is a matter for them to work out 
for themselves, Mr. Truman continued. 

He added that it also was a matter for 
education. 


Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, are we 
approaching a crucial point after 13 
years of inflationary spending by the 
New Deal radicals? 

Will that situation give the radicals 
who have cunningly debased our cur- 
rency a long-sought chance to shift the 
blame for the inflation they have caused? 

Why are all left-wing and communistic 
groups in America supporting fanatically 
the continuat.ce of OPA without change? 

Can America be herded into totali- 
tarianism by selling the people the false 
notion that price controls can erase the 
effects of existing inflation? 

Can every method of handling OPA 
lead the Republican minority and con- 
servative Democrats into a trap, where 
they may be politically destroyed? 











Before answering these questions, con- 
sider the difficult task before Congress. 
It must terminate OPA, an economic 
narcotic, with the minimum possible 
amount of economic and social] disturb- 
ance. Yet here are the alternatives 
facing Congfess, stripped of details: 

First. It can vote to end the OPA on 
June 30. 

Second. It can consent to OPA renewal 
without genuine amendment. This pro- 
cedure, spiced with scattered opposition, 
could be given the appearance of con- 
structive action by the adoption of in- 
ocuous amendments. 

Third. It can pass amendments that 
would direct OPA to stop hamstringing 
production and to work effectively to- 
ward termination. In this effort the 
Republican minority could combine with 
a sufficient number of conservative Dem- 
ccrat’ to secure such constructive 
amendments. 

As the Administration high-pressure 
drive to extend OPA this week goes into 
high gear, let us survey the outlook. 
INFLATION JITTERS RESULT FROM PROPAGANDA 


Alternative No. 1, a vote to end the 
OPA on June 30, seems to be made to 
order for the radicals. Yet OPA could 
have been ended this June but for two 
administration moves. First, President 
Truman, taking Secretary Wallace’s fic- 
titious statistics that wages could go up 
and prices go down, decisively broke the 
line on steel wages. Too late he found 
out that steel prices must also go up. 

This Truman-engineered break- 
through brought about a_ general 
scramble for wage and price increases 
that all but paralyzed reconversion for 
months. 

Secondly, the OPA, in an effective 
propaganda campaign to retain its war 
powers, has drenched the country with 
inflation scares. Economic jitters and 
hysteria have been created. Conse- 
quently, ending OPA on June 30 would 
probably be followed by serious economic 
disturbances. 

With overwhelming dominance of the 
four radio networks, plus other propa- 
ganda machinery, the radical crowd 
could cunningly exploit the self-created 
confusion to discredit the conservative 
majority. Then they would have their 
long-sought chance to overturn the 
American way of life. 

This alternative, ending the OPA on 
June 30, now seems only remotely possi- 
ble. But the methods Bowles and com- 
pany have used to prevent this termi- 
nation can quickly be repeated and 
expanded to panic proportions. That 
dangerous possibility, as a later termi- 
nation date approaches, should be fully 
understood now. 

OPA EXTENSION WITH FEEBLE AMENDMENTS 
WOULD ONLY HOODWINK THE PEOPLE 


Alternative No. 2 is to extend OPA in 
its present form. Suppose Congress fol- 
lows this course? Then the radicals 
strangling American business through 
OPA will have another full year to com- 
plete their plans to put over economic 
fascism in America. 

How far have these plans already pro- 
gressed? The progress of this fascism 
can perhaps best be understood from the 
report, How Nazi Germany Has Con- 
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trolled Business, issued by the Brookings 
Institution in 1943. Almost down to de- 
tail, OPA is using the Fascist methods 
that destroyed free enterprise in Ger- 
many. Here you may ask, “Then why 
are Communist elements so vociferously 
for OPA?” Because toialitarianism is 
their goal, and they will use any methods 
to get there. 

The OPA road to fascism has already 
been used in the building industry. 
There OPA strangled production and 
created a chaotic situation. Rigid regi- 
mentation has followed, with the veter- 
ans being used as a shield for the plan- 
ners. 

How OPA is discouraging business was 
brought out by Ralph Flanders of CED, 
who testified: 

I do not think that busili.ess can live with 


price control in its present form for another 
year. 


Accordingly, suppose conservatives 
participate in the extension of OPA, as 
is, for another year? It would seem then 
that the radicals have been given the 
necessary time to replace American free 
enterprise with economic fascism, prel- 
ude to all-out totalitarianism. 

In following alternative No. 2, the con- 
servatives could wind up as Passive par- 
ticipants in a scheme where free enter- 
prise was condemned without a trial. 

EFFECTIVE AMENDMENTS CREATE HAZARDS 


Alternative No. 3 of the conservative 
majority is to get amendments to OPA 
that would direct this agency to abandon 
the myriad of regulations, restrictions, 
and profit squeezes that block full pro- 
duction. 

On the surface this procedure looks 
very attractive, both for the Republican 
Party and for the Nation. Obviously full 
production is what the country desper- 
ately needs, and is vital to reconversion. 
An amendment to make the OPA work- 
able, yet giving the agency time to taper 
off its activities, seems the sound and 
sensible way to end this economic nar- 
cotic. 

This course also presents dangers. 
Any effective move to secure full produc- 
tion involves some price increases, espe- 
cially now that the price line has been 
broken by the President. These will 
come at a time when many people al- 
ready are battered from the steadily in- 
creasing cost of living despite OPA at- 
tempts at concealment. What could be 
sweeter for the radicals than to have 
these higher prices coincide with sub- 
stantial changes in the OPA? 

Quickly the radio waves would be del- 
uged with their cunning ballyhoo to this 
effect: “We were holding prices down, 
but Congress—particularly the Republi- 
can minority—passed crippling amend- 
ments, and now, like we told you, prices 
are higher.” This inflammatory propa- 
ganda, to a people already badly hurt by 
rising prices, would constitute a seduc- 
tive appeal. 

So necessary changes in OPA, simul- 
taneous with advances in legal prices, 
could give Bowles and the OPA radicals 
behind the scenes both the alibi and the 
scapegoat they have long been seeking. 

Furthermore, regardless of amend- 
ment, the OPA chiefs can thwart the will 
of Congress in their day-to-day admin- 
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istration of the act. No matter how well 
we spell out amendments, they can twist 
them to their own purpose. Such ficut- 
ing of congressional intent is not a new 
trick. It could be cleverly fitted in with 
other tactics. 
That sums up alternative No. 3. 
THIS DILEMMA LONG IN THE MAKING 


Sensing the day when the New Dealers 
would find their chance to transfer the 
blame for their wild inflationary spend- 
ing, I made a suggestion in the Recorp 
on May 2. 1945: 


The responsibility for this strain and peril 
to the public credit rests on the New Deal 
administration. However, as these difficul- 
ties eventually become critical, it is probable 
thai clever efforts will be made to shift re- 
sponsibility for this financial Frankenstein 
away rom the New Deal that nursed it to 
its present terrifying proportions. 

With the propaganda machinery already 
in the hands of the Government, plus the 
dominated radio and movie, it is possible 
such an attempt to evade and shift respon- 
sibility could be effectively made. It behooves 
all lovers of liberty to be watching for its 
appearance. 

The administration borrowed and spent 
the money. Those acts created the existing 
concealed inflation, and in the final outcome 
the administration must be held accountable 
by the American people. 


Mr. Speaker, just as the New Deal 
copied its price-control and food-subsidy 
scheme from the Roman Empire, so may 
another Roman scheme be used. In the 
historical novel, Quo Vadis, it tells how 
Rome was burned at the command of 
Nero. After the fire Nero attempted to 
shift the blame. 


He was looking for a victim who might 
really satisfy the people’s anger, and he 
found him. 

“Tigellinus,” said he after a while, “it was 
thou who didst burn Rome.” * * * The 
face of Tigellinus was wrinkled, like the lips 
of a dog about to bite. 

“I burnt Rome at thy command,” said he. 

But after some discussion, Tigellinus hit 
upon a scheme and presented it to Nero. 

“Listen, O Caesar, for I can say: ‘I have 
found.” The people want vengeance; they 
want not one victim, but hundreds, thou- 
sands. Hast heard, lord, who Christos was, 
He who was crucified by Pontius Pilate? 
And knowest thou who the Christians are? 
Have I not told thee of their crimes and 
foul ceremonies, of their predictions that fire 
would cause the end of the world? People 
hate and suspect them. * * * The people 
suspect thee; let their suspicion turn in an- 
other direction.” 


Can the radicals, by modern propagan- 
da, similarly transfer the blame for infla- 
tion? 

The possibility seems remote, but per- 
haps not to anyone who has studied the 
fearful consequences of long-continued 
deficit spending in other lands. When 
the humble people learn what inflation- 
ary spending has done to their savings, 
their indignation may hardly know any 
bounds. 

PROPAGANDA EXPERTS IN KEY POSITIONS 


Is it just an accident that at this mo- 
ment Chester Bowles, recognized as a 
master propagandist, and Paul Porter, 
likewise a propaganda wizard, hold the 
key positions, where they can command 
the most effective avenues of communica- 
tion to the people? Neither of these men 
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are economists or have production ex- 
perience for the jobs they hold. But they 
are wizards at fooling the people and 
mass deception. 

It would seem that Republicans and 
conservative Democrats are now or later 
“between the devil and the deep blue 
sea” on OPA. 

Likewise, sober analysis of this prob- 
lem discloses the fearful responsibility 
resting on the Members of this Congress. 
No matter which alternative is chosen, 
we face trying times. The already- 
created inflation by wasteful spending 
means that either higher prices and/or 
ruthless regimentation are ahead. 

The gravity of this situation can be 
appreciated only when one comprehends 
the economic illiteracy prevailing on the 
cause and cure for inflation. 

The economic confusion of many sin- 
cere and well-intentioned people in and 
out of Government seems pathetic. 
Keenly aware of the disastrous effects of 
inflation, they fail utterly to grasp its 
causes. So they continue indifferent to 
deficit spending because of the false no- 
tion that price control can stop inflation. 
According to Rauschnigg, in the Voice 
of Destruction, Hitler suffered from the 
same delusion. 

Nevertheless, they are in seemingly 
august company. Apparently the Presi- 
dent does not realize that the basic cause 
of inflation is the past and prospective 
increase in the country’s money supply. 
Nor do his actions indicate that he un- 
derstands that the problem of inflation 
cannot be solved until there is a return 
to balanced budgets and an end to the 
creation of more inflationary money. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my earnest hope that 
this blunt analysis overstates the dan- 
gers. In any event, getting all aspects of 
this problem out in the open may be 
helpful and salutary. 

I have tried to summarize the problem. 
In this crisis, no genuine patriot is in- 
terested in casting a political vote. 
Which alternative is the right way to 
preserve righteousness, justice, opportu- 
nity, and free enterprise in America? 


Address by Senator Mead on Grover 
Cleveland Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, Ilask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address which 
I delivered at a Grover Cleveland Day 
dinner at Buffalo, N. Y., on Saturday, 
April 6, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 

It is a source of genuine satisfaction to me 
to participate in this program with our dis- 
tinguished and beloved citizen, Mrs. Franklin 


D. Roosevelt. In her own right and by virtue 
of her own character and her high public 
service, she has won the respect and the grati- 
tude of the American people. The former 
First Lady of our land has in fact become 
the First Lady of all lands. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


It is fitting and it is wise that we Ameri- 
cans, regardless of party affiliation, pause to 
pay tribute to an outstanding statesman and 
to a great President, whose memory we honor 
today—Grover Cleveland. From his deep de- 
votion to public service we can all draw 
inspiration. He set for himself, as he set for 
future Presidents, a lofty standard to which 
he adhered with fidelity and courage. When 
he declared that public office was a public 
trust, he meant it and exemplified it in all 
of his official actions as mayor of this city, 
as Governor of this State, and later as Presi- 
dent of the United States. His stature has 
grown with the passing of years. 


THE REPUBLICANS BROUGHT THE NATION TO THE 
BRINK OF DISASTER 


Thanks to the sound and constructive 
work of the Democratic administration dur- 
ing the last 13 years, our country is headed 
for one of the greatest periods of prosperity 
in its history. In spite of the difficulties 
occasioned by reconversion from total war 
to peace, there is no unemployment, the 
national income is high, the Nation's pro- 
duction is large, and the stage is all set for 
a long period of prosperity and progress, for 
higher standards for our people. 

To fully appreciate what all this means 
we must look backward to 1932. The coun- 
try then was on the verge of bankruptcy; 
when President Roosevelt was inaugurated 
in 1933, there were 15,000,000 unemployed; 
thousands of banks failed; agriculture was 
in the depths of depression; foreign trade 
had shrunk to a vanishing point. Fear, 
born of three long years of terrible depres- 
sion, paralyzed the Nation’s will to action. 
This was the state of the Union which fol- 
lowed 12 years of Republican misrule, dis- 
playing lack of leadership, lack of vision, 
and lack of courage. 


THE NEW DEAL 


The Democratic Party was not content 
merely to restore business and trade to nor- 
mal levels. Under the inspired leadership 
of a great humanitarian, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the Democratic administration strove 
to bring to American life a full measure of 
equity to all classes including the forgotten 
man. 

As another great leader, Gov. Al Smith, 
used to say: “Let’s look at the record.” And 
that we can do with pride born of party 
accomplishments. 

1. Agriculture was given a new lease on 
life. Legislation was enacted which guar- 
anteed the farmer a fair price on farm 
products. 

2. The workers of the Nation were guar- 
anteed by law the right of collective bargain- 
ing. This magna carta for labor contributed 
substantially in raising the standard of living 
of our organized workers. 

3. For the less fortunate; for those unable 
to use the weapon of collective bargaining. 
the Democratic Party enacted the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which guaranteed a minimum 
wage through the land. 

4. By the enactment of a Nation-wide sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance 30,000,000 
workers are now protected against the loss of 
earning power due to unemployment. 

5. By the enactment of the Social Security 
Act some 40,000,000 are now given a measure 
of security in old age. 

6. The first steps have been taken to im- 
prove the health of the Nation. 

This partial and brief recital of the hu- 
manitarian accomplishments of the New 
Deal is sufficient to indicate that our party 
was concerned not alone with property rights 
but with human rights and with the dignity 


of the individual regardless of race, of creed, 
or color. This is in keeping with the long- 
time tradition of our party from Jackson 
through Cleveland, Wilson, and Franklin p. 
Roosevelt down to our present Chief Execy- 
tive, President Harry Truman. 


INTERN‘TIONAL GOOD WILL AND PEACE 


The Democratic Party’s march of progress 
was not confined by our own national bound- 
aries. 

1. International trade agreements, en- 
gineered by an able Secretary of State, Cor- 
dell Hull, leveled many of the trade barriers 
which had been erected by the Republican 
administration through abnormally high 
tariff walls. 

2. The good-neighbor policy adopted to- 
ward the Central and South American coun- 
tries has produced an unexcelled spirit of 
unity in che Western Hemisphere. 

3. Anticipating the disastrous effects of 
the war our Nation, under the leadership of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, was primarily respon- 
sible for the creation of an International 
Monetary Fund and an International Bank. 
These two institutions now approved by the 
majority of the nations of the world will go 
far to facilitate, to encourage, and to promote 
the expansion of trade and commerce 
throughout the world. 

4. Peace: For centuries mankind has 
dreamed of a world at peace. Woodrow Wil- 
son tried with all his might to create an 
international machinery to make this dream 
a reality. The failure of the League of Na- 
tions was due in no small measure to the 
isolationist opposition within the Republi- 
can Party which prevented us from joining 
the League. 

Once again a Democratic President, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, became the architect of an 
inspiring structure, the United Nations Or- 
ganization, by which the nations of the 
World might live in peace. President Tru- 
man has expressed not only his great faith 
in the United Nations Organization, but his 
determination to have it succeed insofar as 
our cooperation can make it work success- 
fully. 


WE HAVE PRESERVED THE AMERICAN PATTERN 


In many foreign countries drastic changes 
in government have come about in the last 
two decades through violent revolutions. In 
the depth of the depression during the Hoover 
administration, there were those who pre- 
dicted that revolutionary upheavals would 
occur here. 

It is a significant fact—never to be for- 
gotten—that the American pattern of eco- 
nomic and political life has remained intact: 
that these social and economic reforms were 
accomplished in an orderly way, during the 
last 13 years. We conducted one of the great- 
est wars in history without in the least dis- 
turbing the basic fabric of our political life. 
We are reconverting to peacetime prosperity 
in the same orderly, democratic fashion. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS A FORWARD-LOOKING 
PROGRAM 


Our party takes justifiable pride in its bril- 
liamt record of achievements in the domestic 
and in the international flelds, but it is not 
content to rest on its laurels. We know there 
is much more work to be done; we know there 
is room for further improvement. 

Our present standard bearer, President Tru- 
man, has pledged himself to preserve the re- 
forms instituted by the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration; more than that he has given the 
country a comprehensive program on which 
the Nation can and should go forward. In 
his message to Congress last January, our 
Chief Executive outlined in great detail a 
complete program—a platform of specific re- 
forms that need to be achieved. He has 
served notice that he will battle vigorously 
for his program for the general welfare of our 
country. 

He will put into effect the principles em- 
bodied in the Full Employment Act which he 








signed in February. Under this law he will 
exercise the powers and the resources of the 
Government to stimulate business activity to 
the end that there will be a minimum of un- 
employment. 

He will continue to urge the enactment of a 
more liberalized unemployment insurance 
law by which larger weekly benefits will be 
paid for a longer period. 

He insists that the benefits of unemploy- 
ment insurance be extended to those groups 
in society that are not now covered under ex- 
isting law. 

He is still battling for the enactment of a 
permanent Fair Employment Practice Act to 
protect all Americans against discrimination 
in earning their livelihood. 

He insists on raising minimum wages to a 
higher level as a means of raising the stand- 
ard of living of the lowest paid workers. 

The President’s program includes a com- 
prehensive bill which provides for adequate 
health and medical care to every member of 
our society. He insists that our Social Se- 
curity Act should be extended to cover 20,- 
000,000 people not now covered and to liberal- 
ize the benefits paid under the Security Act. 

His program aims to protect the Nation 
against inflation. He favors the extension of 
our Price Control Act to protect the purchas- 
ing power of the workers and the savings of 
the American people. 

His program includes legislation for a na- 
tional housing program to provide adequate 
shelter for all of our citizens. 

His program calls for the enactment of 
emergency legislation designed to provide 
housing for veterans. 

This is but a partial list of the measures 
advocated by President Truman and which 
form a basis for the Democratic platform for 
future action. These are not glittering gen- 
eralities; these are concrete, specific pro- 
posals, each designed to strengthen the eco- 
nomic and the social structure of our Ameri- 
can life. 


WHAT DO THE REPUBLICANS OFFER THE AMERICAN 
VOTERS? 


During the last 13 years the Republican 
record has been one of obstruction and iso- 
lationism. On the domestic front the Re- 
publican Party vainly attempted to thwart 
the enactment of the New Deal program. In 
the international field they have consistently 
adhered to the policy of isolationism of two 
decades ago. Their past record has been one 
of negation and futile obstruction. 

And what does the Republican Party offer 
the voter of the future? It has no positive 
program except a reversion to old-fashioned 
reaction. The Republican Party is still look- 
ing to the past in contrast to the forward 
look of our party. You don’t have to take 
my word for it. Listen to what a liberal- 
minded Republican Senator from the State 
of Oregon has said: “Senator Tart, in his 
radio tirade against bipartisan sponsored pro- 
gressive legislation demonstrated in a fright- 
ening manner why the common men and 
women of America cannot look to the reac- 
tionary Republicans who are seeking to con- 
trol the Republican Party, to protect and 
improve their standard of living.” Those 
strong and truthful words came not from a 
Democrat but a Republican United States 
Senator. : 

Make no mistake about it: the Republican 
Party is still in the grip of the Old Guard. 
The elected Representatives in Congress of 
this Old Guard have offered nothing construc- 
tive since they were driven from power in 
1932, They offer the American people only 
opposition and obstruction. In lieu of a 
constructive program they offer only plati- 
tudes. The proof of their bankruptcy is 


found in the joint party statement released 
by the Republican group in Chicago recently. 
They have no concrete, no practical, no work- 
able program, Faced by the most tremendous 


proolems in our history, a Republican leader 
recently 


declared that what this country 
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needs is merely “Old-fashioned- conserva- 
tism.” 

A few days ago the Republican Party elect- 
ed a new leader of the National Republican 
Committee, Congressman REEcE of Tennessee. 
His voting record in Congress is a gage of 
what you may expect of the Republican 
Party. 

He voted against revision of the Neutrality 
Act (1939), conscription (1940), lend-lease 
(1941), the Price Control Act (1942), exten- 
sion of price control (1944). 

He voted for the arms embargo (1939), 
drastic antiunion legislation (1941), return 
of employment service to the States (1946), 
overriding of the antisubsidy veto (1944). 

Surely here is a record of obstruction 
and isolationism, and is a true measure of 
what the voters may expect from the Repub- 
lican Party. Is it any wonder that the pro- 
gressive thinkers in the Republican ranks 
like Governor Stassen and Senator Morse, of 
Oregon, are far from enthusiastic over the 
election of their new chairman? 


1946: HOUR OF DECISION 


This is indeed a year of decision, as Presi- 
dent Truman has warned us. Momentous 
events are in the making. We are at the 
crossroads. The decisions we make this year 
will determine not only the future destiny 
of our own Nation, but of civilization itself. 

We have it in our hands to go forward 
as the most powerful and progressive nation 
in the world; or to go backward as we un- 
fortunately did under the Republican ad- 
ministrations following the last war. The 
Republican slogan today is “Back to old- 
fashioned conservatism.” This is but an- 
other name for reaction and retrogression. 
This is but another name for “back to nor- 
malcy.” 

No, my friends, we cannot turn backward. 
We must march forward on the highroad of 
progress to higher living standards with the 
Democratic Party. 

I am confident the voters this fall will give 
President Truman a Democratic Congress to 
carry out the New Deal program in behalf 
of the common people. This will be done 
in the true tradition of our former leader, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 





Termites in the Housing Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, Apri: 9 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HAWKES. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Termites in the Housing Pro- 
gram,” published in Business Week for 
March 30, 1946. It seems to me that this 
article reveals some of the things which 
prevent us from getting the housing 
which we claim we want to give to the 
veterans. After all is said and done, the 
important thing is to get the houses for 
the veterans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TERMITES IN THE HOUSING PROGRAM 


By adopting what has become a standard 
Washington propaganda technique and la- 
beling his national housing program The 
veverans’ emergency housing program, Wil- 
son W. Wyatt has placed those who criticize 
it in the uncomfortable position of being 
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misunderstood as in favor of having our 
war heroes and their families sleep in the 
park. However, along with substantial vir- 
tues, the Wyatt program has so many and 
such dangerous weaknesses, perhaps particu- 
larly from the veterans’ point of view, that it 
seems worth while to run any risk of mis- 
understanding involved in pointing them out 
and urging most carefll consideration of 
them. 

Among the biggest but by no means the 
only bugs in the Wyatt program we would 
list the following: 

1. So far as it is directed to the housing 
needs of veterans (that is only a part of 
the program), it is designed primarily to sell 
them a high-cost house, thus saddling them 
with a financial burden, instead of providing 
them with good housing and leaving them 
relatively footloose financially while they are 
making their postwar adjustments. 

2. When coupled with the top priority 
given to it, the high and indeed impossible 
goals set for new housing give every promise 
of blocking industrial production which will 
be needed to keep the economy going full 
steam ahead. 

3. The program unnecessarily adds a lot 
of fuel to the inflationary fires now men- 
acing the Nation. 

The biggest single part of the Wyatt pro- 
gram is designed to build and sell new 
houses of a conventional type at about $6,000 
each, largely to veterans. The $6,000 price 
is set primarily on the ground that veterans 
usually cannot afford more. The fact is, how- 
ever, that many of them and perhaps most 
of them should not be buying a house at 
all at this juncture, but renting a place un- 
til they get satisfactorily settled in their 
postwar careers. This seems particularly 
true sincg, although they are designed ta 
cost only $6,000, the houses will be built on 
a high-cost basis which will make them a 
dubious investment and one which, once 
veterans in the mass are encouraged to make 
it, may well keep the Federal Government 
in the business of bolstering up veterans’ 
real-estate prices indefinitely. 

But is there any alternative? Certainly 
there is. Major emphasis could be placed 
upon more effective use of existing housing, 
both by conversions which would make it 
possible to accommodate more families com- 
fortably, and by more effective use of exist- 
ing vacancies. There are over 2,000,000 
vacant dwellings in the United States at the 
moment, many of which could be utilized 
to relieve the housing shortage if a major 
drive were made to do so. Many other dwell- 
ings could be rather easily remodeled to 
provide relatively satisfactory emergency 
quarters for more families, and with far less 
use of critical materials per family accom- 
modated than the Wyatt program contem- 
plates. Here is how a program emphasizing 
emergency housing, as opposed to the high- 
cost permanent housing stressed by the 
Wyatt program, would look: 


| Feasible Wy 


} emergency program 

| program for 194 
Conventional hom« 450, 000 6.50, 000 
Prefabs... -..- 150 000 ©), 000 
Temporary reuse war | 20K), 000 200), OO) 
Trailers....... 5), OOO 50. 000 
Conversions 21), 000 50. 000 
Use of existing vac 600, 000 200, 000 
a ea 1, 650, COO 1, 500, 900 
By concentrating on conversions and use 


of existing vacancies, the probability that 
the Wyatt program will cripple crucially im- 
portant industrial construction could be 
largely eliminated. As matters stand the 
goals set for new housing are so high that, 
given the overriding priority sought for con- 
struction of dwellings, they promise to force 
a cut from a half to two-thirds in industrial 
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construction in the second half of 1946, 
There is no reason to believe that industrial 
construction can stand any such cut with- 
out greatly increasing what is already an 
alarming crop of industrial bottlenecks. 

Because they make it possible to buy some- 
thing and postpone naying for most of it, the 
90-percent-mortgage loans which the Wyatt 
program contemplates would add greatly to 
present inflationary pressure. Except for the 
fact that too many new houses are planned, 
however, that is more or less inevitable. But 
it is not inevitable that we build up inflation- 
ary pressure by subsidizing the production of 
building materials as Wyatt wants to do, 
thus adding to the already excessive volume 
of purchasing power available. The only 
thing the subsidy would surely accomplish is 
to aggravate the already great danger of a 
runaway inflation. 

The Wyatt program has good points, many 
of them. It is aggressive. It gives a needed, 
if excessing, right-of-way for housing. It 
places a wholesome if too optimistic em- 
phasis on prefabrication. Its provision for 
local committees to expedite housing and 
particularly to try to eliminate archaic and 
costly building restrictions is all ‘o the good. 
These and many other aspects of the pro- 
gram will be illuminated by a special Hous- 
ing Outlook in the next (April 6) issue of 
Business Week. But it can be made a vastly 
better program than it now is. We have hit 
only a few of the high places in showing 
how. 


Poland and the Mythical Atlantic Charter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the signers of the mythical Atlantic 
Charter proclaimed to the world that 
they “respected the rights of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live.” 

All the members of the United Nations 
later dedicated themselves to the com- 
mon program of purposes and principles 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter. That 
included Poland and Russia, Great 
Britain and ourselves and all the rest. 

What has been done to apply these 
principles te the fate of Poland? Ab- 
solutely nothing. 

Instead the so-called Big Three meet- 
ing in secret at Yalta, brushed these 
resolutions aside and proceeded to again 
partition unhappy Poland. 

A year later the people of this country 
and of the world were permitted to know 
some of the secret deals that were made 
at Yalta. It is rumored that still others 
are yet to be released. 

It has been said that an iron curtain 
has descended across the continent of 
Europe, blotting out any news of un- 
happy Poland and other peoples in the 
Soviet sphere of influence and control. 

Kingsbury Smith, European general 
manager of International News Service, 
recently made a visit behind that iron 
curtain. He accompanied former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover on his mission to 
bring bread to the starving millions. 

Mr. Smith has written his eyewitness 
account of the terrible conditions he 
found in Poland. This story gives a 


graphic picture of the extent to which 
the New Deal administration here in 
Washington has sold out the people of 
Poland in the secret deals of Yalta and 
Potsdam. 


Mr. Smith’s story appeared in the April 


6, 1946, issue of the South Bend Tribune. 
It follows: 


Lonpon, April 6.—Poland appears today to 
be an armed camp with Soviet forces main- 
taining a virtual military protectorate over 
the country. This is the outstanding impres- 
sion gained in a flying trip behind the iron 
curtain into one of the most tragic countries 
in Europe. 

Battered and beaten during the war with 
its historic capital still in ruins and 5,000,000 
of its people killed, the one shining light 
in this land of distress is the flame of na- 
tional pride which burns more fiercely than 
ever in the hearts of its destitute people. 
This will to love national pride, perhaps not 
wisely but too well, makes people cling to 
the heap of rubble that is Warsaw instead 
of building a new capital elsewhere. It is 
also one of the factors considered responsible 
for Russia’s action in maintaining strong 
armed forces in the country. 


UNDERGROUND STRONG 


The political underground, estimated by 
authoritative foreign observers at 40,000 
strong, is composed mainly of Polish nation- 
alists who resent having their country 
hitched to the red star and bitterly oppose 
Soviet annexation of Poland's prewar east- 
ern territories. 

This underground, which President Boles- 
law Bierut charged at a news conference of 
foreign correspondents recently is financed 
and directed by General Anders’ army in 
Italy, is so active that foreign observers be- 
lieve it would precipitate a revolution were 
it not for the presence of Soviet forces in 
Poland. 

Despite the strong military control main- 
tained over the country, foreign observers 
claim there have been 2,000 political murders 
in Poland during the last 6 months. Official 
government figures give Polish security force 
losses during that period at 1,410 killed, 
1,400 wounded, and 989 captured. 


FIND FOREIGN CURRENCY 


“The terrorism is directed by the under- 
ground,” President Beirut told correspond- 
ents. “Without considerable help from 
abroad this underground would be unable to 
function. We have found considerable sums 
of foreign currency among underground 
members and there is definite evidence of a 
link between them and Anders’ army.” 

This is the situation which gives Poland 
the appearance of an armed camp. Regular 
army soldiers with tommyguUns resting on 
their chests stand ready for instant action 
and patrol the main thoroughfares of War- 
saw day and night. All traffic is directed by 
men and women soldiers with rifles slung 
over their shoulders. The palaces of the 
President and Prime Minister resemble mili- 
tary field headquarters in wartime. Red 
army troops, some carrying tommyguns, also 
can be seen daily in the main streets of 
Warsaw. 


FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND SOVIET FORCES 


Foreign observers conservatively estimate 
Soviet forces in Poland at 400,000. Although 
President Beirut has described as lies foreign 
reports that Poland is not independent but 
is under Russian rule, he confessed he does 
not know the number of Soviet troops in 
Poland. 

“There are certainly fewer Russian troops 
in Poland than there are American and Brit- 
ish troops in Prance and Belgium,” he de- 
clarcd. Asked how many Anglo-American 
troops he thought were still in France and 
Belgium, he replied, “My statement was based 
on what travelers have told me. I do not 
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know how many Soviet troops there are in 
Poland, or how many Americans and British 
there are in France and Belgium.” 

The Government admits the Soviets occupy 
300,000 acres of land in new Poland to sustain 
occupation troops. President Beirut said the 
Russians are in Poland to guard Russian com- 
munications westward, but foreign observers 
in Warsaw said Soviet garrisons exist in aj- 
most every provincial town, even those far 
off from the lines of communications and 
many soldiers in Polish uniforms do not 
speak Polish, but Russian. 

The explanation of the situation, in the 
opinion of foreign diplomatic sources in War- 
saw is that Poland, as a gateway to the inva- 
sion of Russia from the west, constitutes the 
key pawn in the Soviet system of borderline 
security and Miscow is determined that it 
shall remain a friendly neighbor. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me on the 
subject of veterans’ affairs, at Walter 
Reed Hospital on March 21, 1946: 


Ladies end gentlemen, I wish first to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation for your ¢our- 
tesy in permitting me to come out here this 
afternoon and discuss briefly the subject of 
veterans’ affairs. 

Frankly, I came well fortified because I 
anticipated that you fellows may esk me 
some questions which I would not ve able 
to answer, so I brought along three of your 
comrades—Millard Rice, national service 
director of the DAV, who is the dean of 
veterans organization representatives here in 
Washington; Omar B. Ketchum, national 
legislative director of the VFW; and Guy H. 
Birdsall, Assistant Administrator in Charge 
of Legislation for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. I am quite sure that in the field of 
veterans’ affairs, you won't be able to ask 
any questions this afternoon that these three 
fellows won't be able to answer. 

I was in Detroit when your invitation was 
extended, but was informed that I was to 
discuss veterans’ affairs. I am of the opinion 
that the subject can best be presented by 
giving a little historical background as to 
veterans’ benefits in this country. You see, 
I am a builder by profession and I believe 
in starting with the foundation. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Besides the ordinary pay, clothing, and ra- 
tions provided as a compensation for mili- 
tary and naval service, on the principle of 
wages or monthly stipend, the gratitude of 
nations for the sacrifices of their armed de- 
fenders has found expression through the 
provision of other remunerations for the 
casualties of wounds and disabilities, for the 
care of widows and orphans, and as an en- 
couragement for extra protection, which pro- 
visions have come to e known as pensions. 
Sometimes the threatened peace of people 
has prompted legislative enactment of pen- 
sions made by promissory resolves, in antic- 
ipation of contingencies on which based, by 
way of encouraging the enterprise of enlist- 
ments, continued service, and personal dar- 
ing. 

In the pre-Revolutionary War period the 
peace of the Colonies was frequently dis- 
turbed by Indian uprisings and intercolonial 








wars, and colonial legislation affords many 
instances of relief of wounded and maimed 
soldiers. Probably the first pension law 
passed in America was in 1636, when the Pil- 
erims at Plymouth enacted in their courts 
that any man who should be sent forth as 
, soldier and returned maimed, should be 
maintained competently by the Colony dur- 
ing his life. 

In 1676, regular meetings in “Boston toune 
house” were held by a standing committee of 
the General Court of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony to hear applications of ‘wounded 
soldiers for relief. After the union of Ply- 
mouth and Massachusetts Bay Colonies under 
the charter of 1691, the Province continued 

make provision for the relief of disabled 
soldiers out of the public treasury. 

A disability pension law was passed by the 
Virginia Assembly in 1644, and later this 
Colony made provision for the relief of the 
indigent families of soldiers who should be 
slain. In the colonial statutes of Maryland 
and New York similar acts are found. Rhode 
Island in 1718 enactec a pension law pro- 
viding an annual pension for disabled sol- 
diers, and for the wife, children, parents, or 
other relatives of one slain in the Colony’s 
military service, so long as these relatives 
were unable to provide for themselves. Other 
instances of colonial pension legislation 
might be cited but the above shows that the 
practice of pensioning soldiers prevailed in 
the Colonies for over a century before the 
Revolutionary War. 


EARLY PENSION -.EGISLATION 


Within a few weeks after the signing of 
the Declaration of Indspendence the Con- 
tinental Congress passed resolutions promis- 
ing pensions to soldiers and seamen who 
might be disabled in the Revolutionary War. 
These resolutions were shortly followed by 
others containing further promises of pay 
and gratuities inaugurating, at least by an- 
ticipation, a system of pensions and veterans’ 
relief which has been fostered and expanded 
from year to year by the National Congress. 

The earliest pension a *s of 1789 and 1790 
did not specify any procedure for the ad- 
ministration of the pension system, other 
than to provide that the pensions granted 
should be continued under such regulations 
as the President might direct. Accordingly, 
the President issued instructions placing the 
administration of these laws under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of War, although 
Congress still retained control of the actual 
allowance of claims. 

Under the general pension law of 1792 the 
duty of examining and allowing pension 
claims was imposed upon the United States 
circuit courts, with the requirement that 
they should report their actions to the Secre- 
tary of War. The judges unanimously de- 
nied the power of Congress to impose such 
duties upon the judiciary, and the Congress 
finally yielded by enacting the law of Febru- 
ary 8, 1793, providing new regulations as to 
procedure. Under these new regulations the 
judges of the United States district courts, or 
commissioners appointed by them, received 
the evidence in the claims and submitted 
it to the Secretary of War, who then placed 
the individual claims before Congress for 
action, the latter having reserved the power 
of final action in the allowance of claims. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PENSION LAWS 


In 1803, however, a new pension law was 
enacted which endowed the Secretary of War 
with che power of final decision in the al- 
lowance of claims. In 1828 the administra- 
tion of the law gr. nting pensions to Revolu- 
tionary War survivors was placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
it was, in 1835, transferred to the Secretary 
of War. It appears that from about 1799 to 
1832 pensions were also paid from the Navy 
pension fund, which was administered by 
a commission composed of the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Secretary of War; but, in 1832, the 
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management of this fund passed into the 
hands of the Secretary of the Navy. 

On March 2, 1833, a law was enacted pro- 
viding for the appointment until the ex- 
piration of the next Congress of a Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, “to execute, under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, such duties 
in relation to the various pension laws, as 
may be prescribed by the President of the 
United States.” Subsequent legislation con- 
tinued the office from time to time until, 
under the act of January 19, 1849, the office 
was given a permanent status. In the mean- 
time that part of the pension business which 
had been transacted in the Navy Department 
was transferred to the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, and the commissioner was 
directed to “execute, under the direction cf 
the Secretary of War and Secretary of the 
Navy, such duties in relation to the various 
pension laws as may be prescribed by the 
President.” 

With the establishment of ‘the Interior 
Department in 1849, the Bureau of Pen- 
sions became a part of that Department, and 
the Secretary of the Interior was given su- 
pervisory and appellate power over the acts 
of the Commissioner of Pensions. The Bu- 
reau remained in this same legal status un- 
til, by Executive order of the President of 
July 21, 1930, in conformity with the act 
of July 3, 1930, it was transferred. to and 
made a part of the newly created inde- 
pendent organization known as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration under the control of 
an Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The invalid pension system thus adopted 
by the earlier acts and later known as dis- 
ability pension has been subject to various 
changes in the rates payable. Pension was 
first awarded for certain disabilities and in 
the amount adequate for support not to ex- 
ceed one-half pay. The act of June 5, 
1785, provided for the rate to increase with 
the degree of disability, as low as $1.66% 
per month and not to exceed one-half pay 
in the case of officers and not to exceed $5 
for privates. The acts of January 11, 1812, 
and August 2, 1813, provided for rates as low 
as $20 per annum determined by nature and 
degree of disability from pensioned cause and 
considering rank of soldier; officers’ rate not 
to exceed one-half pay of lieutenant colonel; 
privates not to exceed $5 per month. Subse- 
quently the act of July 14, 1862, fixed the rate 
for total disability ranging from $8 for enlist- 
ed men to $30 for lieutenant colonel and 
higher ranks. Later amendments established 
certain specific rates for certain grades of 
disabilities, the maximum rate being $125 
per month. 

The rates originally allowed for service- 
connected disability by the several acts have 
been markedly increased by subsequent legis- 
lation and the element of rank as a factor in 
pension legislation was removed. Now a 
war veteran may receive rates ranging from 
$11.50 to $115 per month depending upon the 
degree of disability, with specific rates for 
the more sever2 disabling conditions rang- 
ing as high as $300 a month. Peacetime rates 
are approximately 75 percent of the wartime 
rates. 

Widows and children of veterans of various 
wars likewise have been granted pensions. 
The first national pension law for the bene- 
fit of widows and orphans was the resolution 
of August 24, 1780, but limited to widows of 
officers. The rate now provided for a widow 
where the veteran’s death was service con- 
nected is $50 a month with additional 
amounts for a child or children ($38 peace- 
time service). Dependent parents are in- 
cluded in the pension legislation subject to 
certain conditions. 

Pensions for a disability not connected 
with service were first provided by the act of 
March 18, 1818, for Revolutionary War serv- 
ice; $20 a month during life for commissioned 
Officers, and $8 a month for others during 
life. The rates were changed by the act of 
June 7, 1832, ranging from $20 to $600 a year 
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and were not increased by subsequent legis- 
lation for Revolutionary War service. 

Service-pension laws have been passed for 
service in the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
Indian Wars, and the Civil War. The act 
of June 5, 1920, was the first service pension 
law for veterans based upon service in the 
War with Spain, Philippine Insurrection, or 
China Relief Expedition. 

The pertinent historical background to 
legislation providing monetary benefits for 
veterans of the World War suffering with 
non-service-connected disabilities is as fol- 
lows: Under the amendment of July 3, 1930, 
to the World War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 
1924, disability allowance was provided for 
veterans of the First World War suffering 
from 25 percent or more permanent disa- 
bility not acquired in service during that 
war, the monthly rates being $12, $18, $24, 
and $40 for permanent disability 25 per- 
cent, 50 percent, 75 percent, and total in 
degree, respectively. This law was re- 
pealed by Public Law 2, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, March 20, 1933. Veterans Regulation 
No. 1, promulgated under that act, author- 
ized payment of pension for total permanent 
non-service-connected disability for veter- 
ans of World War I and the Spanish Ameri- 
can War, including the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion and Boxer Rebellion, but made no pro- 
vision for permanent non-service-connected 
disability less than total in degree. The pen- 
sion was originally in the amount of $20 per 
month under part III, Veterans Regulation 
No. 1, dated March 31, 1933, but was in- 
creased to $30 per month by Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a), dated June 6, 1933, and 
continued at that rate until June 10, 1942, 
when under Public Law 601, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, the rate was increased to $40 per 
month Under Public Law 313, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, approved May 27, 1944, 
amending paragraph I (f). part III of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
the $40 rate was increased to $50, except 
that where the eligible veteran shall have 
been rated permanent and total and in re- 
ceipt of pension for a continuous period of 
10 years or reaches the age of 65 years and 
is permanently and totally disabled, pension 
is payable at the rate of $60 per month 
Veterans of World War II receive the same 


rates. 

Widows and children of veterans whose 
death was not due to a service-connected 
disability may be paid pension The 


amounts for widows is based upon age for 
the earlier wars. For World War I and World 
War II service the amount for widows is $35 
a month with additional allowance for a 
child or children. This pension is subject 
to the income limitations. 

No provisions are made for dependent 
parents for non-service-connected death. 


BOUNTY LANDS 


Another form of relief or reward for service 
with the armed forces of the United States 
was the issuing of warrants for land, known 
as bounty-land warrants. The earliest grants 
of this kind were for services in the Revolu- 
tionary War. The Continental Congress by 
its act of August 14, 1776, held out the reward 
of land bounties to the foreigners and dis- 
satisfied in the ranks of the enemy in our 
Revolutionary struggle to make joint cause 
with us. By such legislation varying quanti- 
ties of land were granted to those entitled. 

It is interesting to note that the first 
bounty-land law—that of August 14, 1776— 
was passed as an inducement to Hessians and 
other foreigners to desert the British Army 
and become citizens of one of the States. 

Later laws—those of April 23, 1783, and 
April 7, 1798—contemplated the granting of 
land rights to refugees from Canada and 
Nova Scotia. 

Between September 16, 1776, and March 
3, 1855, a number of bounty-land acts were 
passed, providing gifts of land to men (or 
their legal heirs) who had rendered service 
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in the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
and the Mexican War, and Indian Wars. 

Bounty-land warrants aggregating 160 acres 
have been issued to the following promi- 
nent men: Abraham Lincoln, service in Black 
Hawk Indian War in 1832; Jefferson Davis, 
service in Mexican War; U. S. Grant, service 
in Mexican War; Robert E. Lee, service in 
Mexican Wer; William T. Sherman, service in 
Seminole Indian and Mexican wars; David G. 
Farragut, service in War of 1812 and Mexican 
War; Winfield Scott, service in Mexican War; 
Philip H. Sheridan, service in Indian War in 
1853. 


LONGEVITY OF PENSIONERS 


Inasmuch as I have given you some of the 
historical background of our early pension 
system, I think this little bit of information 
will be of interest to you, also. It has often 
been stated by those engaged in the selling 
of life insurance that persons with established 
incomes generally live longer than others. 
This fact is borne out by the pension rolls. 

The Revolutionary War lasted from April 
19, 1775, to April 11, 1783. The last Revolu- 
tionary War veteran to receive a pension was 
Daniel Frederick Bakeman, who died April 5. 
1869, at Fredonia, N. Y., aged 108 years 6 
months and 8 days. At the time of his death, 
he was receiving pension at the rate of $500 
per annum under provisions of a special act 
of Congress approved February 22, 1867. The 
last widow of a Revolutionary War soldier to 
receive a pension was Mrs. Esther S. Damon, 
of Plymouth Union, Vt., who died November 
11, 1906, aged 92 years. The last daughter 
of a Revolutionary War soldier to receive a 
pension died April 25, 1911. I have heard 
reports that there are real daughters of Revo- 
lutionary War soldiers still living. In fact, 
it wes only last year that I held hearings on 
a bill that had for its purpose the pensicuing 
of a son of a Revolutionary War soldier, who 
lived down in South Carolina. 

The War of 1812 covered the period from 
June 18, 1812, to February 17, 1815. The last 
survivor of that war to receive a pension was 
Hiram Cronk, of Ava, N. Y., who died May 13, 
1905, aged 105 years and 16 days. He was in 
receipt of pension at the rate of $25 per month 
at the timg¢ of his death under the provisions 
of a special act of Congress approved March 
11, 1902 

We paid a pension for service rendered dur- 
ing the War of 1812, until a few days ago, 
although it ended more than 131 years ago. 
Esther Ann Hill Morgan, of Independence, 
Oreg., received a pension based upon service 
rendered by her father under the provisions 
of a special act of Congress approved February 
17, 1927, until her death March 12, 1946, when 
she was approximately 90 years of age. 

The Mexican War covered a period from 
April 24, 1846, to May 30, 1848, and the last 
veteran of that war to receive a pension was 
Owen Thomas Edgar, who died heie in Wash- 
ington at the John Dickson Home on Sep- 
tember 3, 1929. He was born on June 17, 
1831, and his service during the Mexican War 
was in the United States Navy. We still are 
paying pensions to widows whose husbands 
served during the period of the Mexican War. 

It goes without saying, that we still have 
on the pension rolls, veterans of the Civil 
War, Indian war, Spanish war, and cam- 
paigns and expeditions of other wars since 
that time, as well as dependents of those who 
rendered such service. 

BENEFITS FOR SERVICEMEN, EX-SERVICEMEN, AND 
THEIR DEPENDENTS 


I have for many years been intensely inter- 
ested in legislation that would be beneficial 
to the members of our armed forces, our vet- 
erans, and their dependents. For more than 
10 years I served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions of the House of 
Representatives. This committee has broad 
legislative jurisdiction—in fact, the broadest 
cf any pension committee in either the House 
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or Senate. It has exclusive jurisdiction, un- 
der the rules of the House of Representatives, 
over both private and public bills predicated 
upon service rendered in our armed forces for 
all of the wars of the United States and 
peacetime service, other than the Spanish- 
American War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer 
Rebellion, and World War. It is also 1 of 
the 11 committees of the House that has the 
right under the rules to report on general 
legislation under its jurisdiction, and this 
right carries with it the privilege of imme- 
diate consideration by the House. 

It was obvious to me for many months 
prior to World War II that the conflict was 
inevitable. In fact, shortly after thc Panay 
incident in the Chinese-Japanese war, the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions began a study 
relative to payment of pensions to those who 
were disabled during active service in our 
armed forces under conditions simulating 
war. As this study progressed, the Reuben 
James and the Greer were destroyed by the 
so-called shooting war on the Atlantic prior 
to our entry into World War II. The com- 
mittee studies covered a period of more than 
1 year and, as a result thereof, the committee 
sponsored, and I introduced, and the House 
passed, the following day after our Govern- 
ment declared war on the Axis, a pension 
bill, now known as Public Law 359, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, which was approvet by the 
President on December 19, 1941. This was 
the first pension law for our veterans of 
World War II and their dependents. 

It has several times pointedly come to my 
attention that benefits intended by Congress 
for servicemen, ex-servicemen, and their de- 
pendents are frequently not received by 
them—generally, I believe, because of the 
failure of potential beneficiaries to know 
what they are entitled to, and under what 
circumstances. 

The technical language as to the many 
laws pertaining to those serving actively in 
our Nation's armed forces, or to those who 
have so served, and to their dependents, is 
very confusing. 

It is very difficult for one to keep in his 
mind all of the legislation that would be 
beneficial to him. In fact, not all of the 
laws are applicable to all of the veterans, in 
fact, most of them are applicable to only 
certain groups and under certain conditions. 

You fellows are mostly interested in laws 
predicated upon service rendered in World 
War II. In order to benefit under some law 
predicated upon service in this War, a vet- 
eran must have served in the active military 
or naval service on or after September 16, 
1940, and prior to the termination of the 
present war. For others the official begin- 
ning date of the war is applied that is 
December 7, 1941. You must have been dis- 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable. A veteran having a 10 
percent or more disability resulting from 
disease or injury incurred in or aggravated 
by war service, will if his application is ap- 
proved, receive monetary benefits from $11.50 
to $115 per month for total disability. The 
law also provides additional monetary bene- 
fits for specific disabi'ities. 

Eligibility for pensions for nonservice- 
connected disabilities requires discharge 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
and 90 days wartime service—or if period of 
service was less than 90 days, have been dis- 
charged for disability incurred in service in 
the line of duty. The disability must be per- 
manently and totally disabling and not due 
to the veterans’ own willful misconduct. 

Any single veteran with an annual income 
of over $1,000, or any married veteran—or 
with dependent minor children—with an an- 
nual income over $2,500, is ineligible for non- 
service-connected disability pensions. This 
pension is $50 per month and is increased to 
$60 upon 10 years of continuous, permanent 
total disability or upon reaching the age of 
65. 








INSURANCE 


Service personnel are eligible for the 
cheapest and best life insurance attainable— 
the national service life insurance. This 
is term insurance for 8 years, convertible into 
ordinary life, 20-payment life, or 30-payment 
life policies. 

Insurance that has lapsed may be rein- 
stated by the veteran, either within 6 months 
after date of separation from active service, 
or within 3 months after date of lapse, 
whichever is later, by payment of only 2 
monthly premiums without interest. 


READJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 


Unemployed veterans who register with an 
office of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice are entitled to a readjustment allowance 
of $20 per week while unemployed. An eli- 
gible veteran may receive such payments up 
to a maximum of 1 year, depending on length 
of service. Self-employed veterans with net 
earnings of less than $100 per month may 
receive an allowance amounting to the differ- 
ence between net earnings and $100 in any 
month, up to a maximum of 1 year, alsa 
depending on length of service. 


LOANS 


Veterans have up to 10 years after official 
end of the war in which to make application 
for guaranty or insurance of a loan at no 
more than 4 percent interest. These ioans 
are automatically guaranteed if made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act and 
if the amount does not exceed the appraisal 
made by an appraiser designated by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Any loan on real estate may be guaranteed 
up to a maximum guaranty of $4,000 of the 
loan, with the Government guaranteeing 50 
percent of the total loan up to the maximum 
amount. The business-loan guaranty limit 
remains at $2,000, or 50 percent. Real-estate 
loans may be amortized over a period up to 
25 years, and farm-realty loans up to 40 years. 
Maturity on non-real-estate loans may not 
exceed 10 years. 

Proceeds of a loan may be used to pur- 
chase a lot in connection with home con- 
struction. Loans may be made for all ordi- 
nary farming purchases, and any normal busi- 
ness enterprise, and so that existing in- 
debtedness in default may be refinanced in 
connection with all types of eligible loans. 


INCOME-TAX EXEMPTIONS 


Special provisions have been enacted by 
Congress for the tax benefit of veterans. 
These benefits include (a) $1,500 of active- 
service pay is excluded from gross income for 
the taxable year 1943 and until the termina- 
tion of the present war is proclaimed; (b) 
mustering-out pay is excluded from gross 
income for the taxable year of 1944 and later 
years. 

JOBS 


1. Employment placement and assistance: 
The United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans’ Placement Service Board are 
directed to cooperate in seeing that all vet- 
erans, able and willing to work, obtain em- 
ployment. This assistance includes employ- 
ment counseling. 

2. Employment preference: Preference in 
job referrals through the United States Em- 
ployment Service is available to veterans 
under regulations adopted by the Veterans’ 
Placement Service Board, carrying out the 
direction of the GI bill of rights that the 
veteran receive “the maximum job oppor- 
tunity in the field of gainful employment.” 

3. Civil-service preference: Veterans with 
service-connected disabilities or in receipt 
of pensions, disability-retirement benefits, or 
compensation from the Federal Government, 
receive an additional 10 points on their civil- 
service examination ratings. 

A five-point preference is allowed to war 
veterans not disabled. 








These preferences will place veterans’ 
names above all other names on the civil- 
service list except for professional or scien- 
tific positions paying over $3,000 a year. 

4. Restoration to former Federal job: A 
veteran who held a permanent, probational, 
or probational-indefinite civil-service job 
when called to active service with the armed 
forces is entitled to mandatory reemploy- 
ment in his former position, or one of like 
seniority, status, and pay, provided he has 
satisfactorily completed his period of serv- 
ice, is still qualified to perform the duties of 
his position, and applies for restoration 
within 90 days after separation from active 
service or discharge from the hospitalization 
continuing after discharge for a period of 
not more than 1 year. 

5. Other civil-service benefits: The civil- 
service rule that not more than two members 
of a family, living in the same house, may 
hold a Federal civil-service position does not 
apply in case of a person entitled to veteran 
preference. 


BUSINESS AND HOME AIDS 


1, Small-business aids: Assistance is pro- 
vided to veterans in establishing small busi- 
nesses through (a) loans not connected with 
the GI bill of rights for worthwhile manu- 
facturing projects; (b) assistance in obtain- 
ing surplus war materials that will be help- 
ful to the planned business venture; and 
(c) supplying of technical assistance. 

2. Material priorities: Priorities for ma- 
terials are granted by the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to veterans. 

3. Purchase of surplus property: Veterans 
can purchase surplus property to set them- 
selves up and help to maintain themselves 
in business without buying through regular 
dealer channels or paying a profit to anyone. 

4. Housing priorities: Priorities for the 
construction or purchase of new houses have 
been established for veterans in obtaining 
homes under $10,000. 

5. Legal assistance: The American Bar 
Association has adopted a program of legal 
assistance to veterans and members of their 
families. 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1. Education: Any eligible veteran may 
receive 1 year of education or of training 
plus additional education (up to a maximum 
of 4 years), for total length of active service 
on or after September 16, 1940. There is no 
age limit nor is there any need to show that 
a veteran’s education was interrupted by 
war service. 

The time during which a course may be 
initiated is within 4 years after discharge or 
the end of the war, whichever is later, and 
the time limit for completion of the course 
is 9 years after the end of the war. 

Short intensive courses may be undertaken 
and the additional cost prorated against the 
period of eligibility to which the veteran is 
entitled at the rate of $500 per school year. 
No such short course may cost more than 
$500. Veterans may apply to take a corre- 
spondence course but they are entitled to no 
subsistence allowance. One-fourth of the 
elapsed time used in pursuing such a course 
is charged against the veteran’s period of 
eligibility. Total amount payable for corre- 
spondence courses for any veteran is limited 
to $500. 

Monthly subsistence allowance, while in 
school or training, is $65 for veterans with- 
out dependents and $90 for veterans with de- 
pendents. 

2. Vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans: The purpose of vocational rehabili- 
tation is to restore the employability which 
has been lost by virtue of a handicap due to 
a disability incurred in or aggravated by 
service, on or after September 16, 1940. 

Vocational training involving more than 
4 years of training may be begun by disabled 
veterans, subject to approval of the Veterans’ 
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Administration. The time for completing 
such training is 9 years after the end of the 
war. 

Disabled veterans in vocational rehabilita- 
tion training are entitled to receive monthly 
subsistence allowance of $65 (without de- 
pendents) or $90 (with dependents) plus 
whatever pension they are entitled to by law. 
The minimum total amount such veteran 
may receive is set at $105 per month (with- 
out dependents) and $115 (with a depend- 
ent), plus $10 for the first child, $7 for each 
additiozal child, and $15 for any dependent 
parent. If the veteran would otherwise re- 
ceive less than these minimum amounts, his 
allowance is raised to equal the minimum 
during the period of training and for 2 
months thereafter. 


HOSPITALIZATION AND DOMICILIARY CARE 


1. Hospitalization: The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration provides hospitalization for any vet- 
eran of any war who was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable. Vet- 
erans with service-connected disabilities are 
given preference. Veterans with non-service- 
connected disabilities are eligible if a hospital 
bed is available and the veteran makes a 
sworn statement that he is unable to defray 
expenses of treatment. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been au- 
thorized and directed to expedite additional 
hospital construction and to establish all 
necessary administrative offices to make vet- 
erans’ benefits more readily available. 

2. Artificial limbs and prosthetic appli- 
ances: Provision has been made to insure 
ample funds for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to purchase prosthetic appliances for 
service-connected veterans and instruct them 
in the use of such appliances, including pay- 
ment of any expense involved in the vet- 
erans’ traveling to and from the center 
where the appliance is fitted and training 
given in its use. 

3: Guide or seeing-eye dogs: Guide or see- 
ing-eye dogs may be provided for the aid of 
blind veterans who are entitled to disability 
compensation or pensions for a service-con- 
nected disability under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, including pay- 
ment of any expense involved in the vet- 
erans’ traveling to and from the center to 
become adjusted to the dogs. 

Blind veterans are also entitled to me- 
chanical or electronic equipment to aid them 
in overcoming the handicap of blindness. 

4. Domiciliary care: A veteran who is so 
disabled as to be unable to earn.a living, and 
is without adequate means of support, may 
be admitted for home care to a facility of 
Veterans’ Administration providing such 
accommodations. 


MUSTERING-OUT PAY 


Service personnel up through the rank 
of captain in the Army and Marine Corps 
and senior lieutenants in the Navy and 
Coast Guard are entitled to: (a) $300 mus- 
tering-out pay if they have performed active 
service for at least 60 days outside the United 
States; (b) or $200 mustering-out pay if they 
have performed active service for at least 
60 days, no part of which was served outside 
of the United States; or (c) $100 for any 
active service less than 60 days. 


RETIREMENT PAY 


Service personnel on active duty for more 
than 30 days and disabled from disease or 
injury received in the line of duty are en- 
titled to receive the same retirement pay as 
now provided for regular personnel of the 
service. 

SERVICE OFFICERS 


Discharged veterans and their dependents 
have the privilege of requesting needed ad- 
vice and assistance from experts in the field 
of veterans’ affairs provided by the Veterans’ 
Administration as well as the service officers 
of the several recognized veterans’ organiza- 
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tions. I recommend that veterans and their 
dependents make use of this service. 

There are many pamphlets giving a 
thumbnail digest of veterans’ benefits. 
During the Seventy-eighth Congress, my good 
friend Millard Rice, national service direc- 
tor of the DAV, compiled a résumé of bene- 
fits for servicemen, ex-servicemen and their 
dependents. At his request, I inserted it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECorD and on May 15, 
1945, I inserted again at his request a re- 
vised edition of this digest. It contains much 
helpful information and I suggest that you 
contact the DAV and secure a copy of the 
digest. They should have copies available, 
because I had printed for them at their ex- 
pense at the Government Printing Office ap- 
proximately a quarter million copies of the 
digest. 





STATE VETERANS’ LAWS 


There are many State laws granting bene- 
fits and privileges to veterans, their depend- 
ents, as well as veterans’ organizations. The 
Committee on Pensions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have a very useful compilation 
on this subject. I have been informed that 
several Congresses ago Millard Rice, of the 
DAV, was largely responsible for its initial 
compilation. I recommend that you get in 
touch with Mr. Rice or the House Pension 
Committee and secure a copy of this very 
valuable document. 


VETERANS’ ADJUSTED SERVICE PAY BILL—FOR 
SERVICES RENDERED 


During the Seventy-eighth Congress, at the 
request of Omar B. Ketchum, of the VFW; 
Millard Rice, of the DAV; and William Ployd, 
national commander of the RVA, I intro- 
duced what is commonly referred to as the 
Veterans’ Adjusted Service Pay Act. This bill 
was also introduced by seven or eight of my 
colleagues in the House as well as one or two 
Members of the Senate. We made an effort 
to get hearings on the bill during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, but were unsuc- 
cessful. I reintroduced the bill on the open- 
ing day of this Congress as did my colleague, 
Mr. Izac, of California. I have received 
thousands of letters and inquiries about this 
bill from veterans and their dependents. I 
frankly do not favor the title that some of 
the newspapers throughout the country have 
given the bill. They refer to it as a bonus 
bill. It is just what the short title of the 
bill implies—it is a veterans’ adjusted serv- 
ice pay act, and in my opinion will eliminate 
some of the inequalities to which the mem- 
bers of our armed forces and our veterans 
have been subjected. It is my privilege to 
represent in the Congress of the United 
States the largest industrial district of the 
world—it is the very heart of what was re- 
ferred to during wartime as the arsenal of 
democracy—I know full well the high wages 
that were paid in those war plants as well 
as in the shipyards. Don’t misunderstand 
me—I am a firm believer in high wages and 
have supported since my election to Cor 
all legislation that has been beneficial to our 
laboring men and women. The way I look 
at this picture—while many men were mak- 
ing only at the beginning $30 per month and 
later $50 per month in the armed services— 


igress 


men and women in civilian capacity in the 
war plants and shipyards were drawing down 
that much sometimes for working week ends 


Frankly, I consider the provisions of the bill 
inadequate—yet it will, in a small measure, 
recognize the difference between the pay re- 
ceived in the armed forces and that received 
during the war by those employed in war 
plants and shipyards cs well as in 
civilian capacities. 

The bill of the present Congress is num- 
bered H. R. 127 and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives—which committee has juris- 
diction over legislative proposals of this 
character. 


other 
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It provides an earned credit of $3 a day for 
home service and $4 a day for foreign service 
with an extra credit of $500 when wounded 
by an instrumentality of war in the hands 
of the enemy. These benefits would be ap- 
plicable to all who served honorably during 
the war. The minimum earned credit would 
be $100 for home service and $500 for for- 
eign service, with a maximum credit of $3,500 
for home service only, and $4,500 where for- 
eign service was had, with an extra credit 
of $500 when wounded—making $5,000 the 
maximum amount allowable. The bill pro- 
vides that the payments are to be made in 
bonds, with coupons, issued by the Treasury 
Department upon certification from the War 
and Navy Departments. 

The bonds will bear simple interest at 3 
percent for the first 5 years and compound in- 
terest at 3 percent for the second 5 years, 
after which interest will cease. The bond- 
holder would have the option to withdraw 
one-fifth of the face value of the bond each 
year during the first 5-year period by cashing 
the attached coupons or the veteran could 
retain all or part of such coupons to draw 
the prescribed interest up to the full 10-year 
period. 

The bonds would be nonnegotiable, tax 
free, and not subject to liens, reverting to 
the veteran’s next of kin or estate in case 
of death. Where the veteran’s death occurs 
prior to application, the application may be 
made by his next of kin or his estate. 

This bill in its present form would pro- 
vide a tangible earned reward for all who 
served honorably in the armed forces—from 
buck private or apprentice seaman to five- 
star general or admiral included. The reward 
is measured according to the length and 
place of service proportionate to the service 
rendered and the sacrifice made. 

I figure the men and women who served 
during the war have earned this recognition. 
I have heard it mentioned here and there, 
and for that matter advocated by persons in 
high offices, that a bonus should be given to 
everyone who served in the armed forces in 
the amount of $1,000 or more. That I do not 
consider a fair proposal. The bill, H. R. 127, 
recognizes both the length and place of 
service. The bonus paid for service during 
the last war was predicated on a stipulated 
amount for domestic service and an in- 
creased amount for foreign service. 

I have been asked as to the cost of the bill. 
Well, the actuaries of the several veterans’ 
associations who drafted and sponsored the 
bill have been unable to definitely estimate 
its cost. I am quite sure, however, that the 
entire cost would not equal what was paid 
to some of our large plants to make instru- 
ments of war. For that matter, the news- 
papers as well as the debates of Congress 
have been dealing at length with loans to 
foreign governments running into billions of 
dollars. I say before we make any loans to 
any foreign country let us adjust the dif- 
ference in a small measure between what we 
paid the members of our armed forces and 
what we paid our civilian employees in our 
war plants and shipyards during the war. 

I need not tell you fellows how hard it is 
to get a loan. You just can’t walk into a 
financial institution and sign your name on 
the dotted line and come out with a loan. 
In fact, many veterans are unable to estab- 
lish credit to secure the kind of a loan they 
desire because they entered the military 
service when yet young and have no estab- 
lished credit in their communities. I say 
enact this adjusted service pay act now and 
veterans won't need loans. It will also be 
good for the economic stabilization of the 
country. This bill should be enacted into 
law now because a proposal similar to this 
will be some day and now is the time be- 
Cause now is when the veteran needs the 
cash most. I have said on many occasions— 
in fact, just recently in speeches in my con- 


gressional district—that there must be less 
lip service to veterans and that the American 
people must put their shoulder to the wheel 
and do the things that will mean most for 
the future happiness and physical well-being 
of our fighting men and women. The enact- 
ment of H. R. 127 will, in my opinion, be 
the American way of showing our apprecia- 
tion for the services rendered by our vet- 
erans during the war. I understand that at 
the conclusion of my remarks there is to be 
a question-and-answer session and I shall be 
very glad to answer any questions in regard 
to this or any other part of my remarks in 
detail at that time. 


CONCLUSION 


Now I have really taken more time than I 
planned. You have been a most patient and 
attentive audience. I want you to know 
that so long as I am a Member of Congress, I 
will always support legislation that, in my 
opinion, will be beneficial to you. I started 
out that way. I voted for the bonus bill 
when it did not have administration support. 
I care little whether legislation has the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
administration so long as it is for the better- 
ment of the many. I know full well that the 
members of our armed forces, and our vet- 
erans have a rightful squawk as to condi- 
tions in many instances. I trust in time 
these conditions will be remedied. I watch 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD rather closely and 
was pleased to see that a group of veterans 
here at Walter Reed recently sent a petition 
to Congress advocating that an automobile 
in certain instances be given to each with 
certain suitable appliances. I assure you 
that if legislation proposing that is brought 
before the House, it will have my whole- 
hearted support I likewise admit that there 
is much discrimination in the disposal of 
surplus property as well as preference in 
securing homes. I trust in due time this and 
other matters that affect the well-being of 
the members of our armed forces and our 
veterans will be remedied. It is my honest 
opinion that the Congress as a whole wants 
to do the right thing not only by the mem- 
bers of our armed forces, but by our vet- 
erans. You fellows must make your wants 
known. This, in my opinion, can be best 
done through established and recognized 
veterans’ organizations—they are experi- 
enced in presenting the problems of the vet- 
erans to the several committees of the House 
and Senate. They also have expert advisers 
who are qualified to give not only the vet- 
eran but his dependents advice as to his 
rights and privileges. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, under the able leadership of Gen- 
eral Bradley, has also expanded their offices 
so that a veteran and his dependents can 
receive the very best advice as to benefits to 
which they are entitled. Regional offices 
have been established in every part of our 
country and, in addition thereto, expert ad- 
visers of the Veteran-’ Administration have 
been placed in our hospitals and at our 
army camps. You would do well to avail 
yourself of these opportunities. 

You have here on the platform this after- 
noon representatives of two great veterans’ 
organizations—Omar Ketchum, of the VFW, 
and Millard Rice, of the DAV. Both of these 
gentlemen are exceptionally well qualified 
and are thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of veterans’ affairs. It has been my privilege 
to know them for many years and I fre- 
quently have relied upon them for advice 
and assistance. They have always given 
freely of their time and counsel and my con- 
fidence in them has never been misplaced. 

I wish for you fellows here a complete and 
speedy recovery and I sincerely trust that, in 
the not too distant future, each of you will 
be home with your loved ones—the Govern- 
ment owes each of you an obligation which it 
can never repay. 

I thank you. 
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The Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remark: in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts: 


Resolution memorializing Congress to adopt 
an adequate anti-poll-tax bill 


Whereas there exists in a number of the 
States of this Nation a policy of requiring 
payment of cumulative poll taxe’ as a condi- 
tion to the right of citizens to vote; and 

Whereas the vast proportion of the citj- 
zens, Many millions in number, both white 
and colored, are prevented from exercising 
their right of franchise because of poverty; 
and 

Whereas the governmen.s of these several 
States have done nothing to alleviate this 
undemocratic situation: Tnerefore be it 

‘Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to adopt an adequate anti-poll-tax law 
which would remove forever the vicious poll- 
tax system which has now and for many years 
deprived millions of our citizens of their con- 
stitutional right to vote; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by twe secreta:y of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the Presiding Officer of each branch 
of Congress and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives adopted, March 
28, 1946. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 
3, 1946. 

IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 

A true copy. Attest: 

F. W. Coox, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The Bakers and Millers Are Right in Their 
Complaint Against Reduction of Wheat 
Flour 


REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
again say the substance of what I said 
on the floor of the House earlier today. 

No doubt a large majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House have received urgent 
telegrams from bakers and millers in 
their districts complaining against an 
order which the Department of Agricul- 
ture is about to make with reference to 
reduction of wheat flour. This order, if 
it is made, will call for a 25-percent re- 
duction in wheat flour. 

The suddenness with which this order 
is about to be made will completely dis- 














organize the bakers and millers and the 
amount of the reduction will disorganize 
the distribution of flour. 

I have received many telegrams about 
this order and I know that many other 
Congressmen have received similar tele- 
crams. One Congressman tells me that 
he has received more than 50 telegrams 
of complaints. 

The various Members call me, I think, 
because of the fact that I am chairman 
of the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee which has been giving 
a great deal of consideration to food 
matters during the last 2 or 3 years. 

So that I may impress upon the Mem- 
bers of the House the importance of this 
matter, I am going to quote from two 
or three of these telegrams. I am not 
giving the names of the senders of the 
telecrams for their own protection. 
One telegram reads in part: 

As for myself I would be forced to make 
drastic changes which would not only affect 
my personnel but would be my first step 
toward bankruptcy. May I urge you as my 
close friend and Congressman to consider 
this strongly before such a disaster can strike 
me and your many other friends. 


Another t-legram reads: 

This is equivalent to rationing and will 
lead to black-market operation and bread 
lines and would make a decided hardship 


on us. 


Another telegram reads: 


Twenty-five percent will positively lead to 
black-market operation and higher cost for 
salesmen. Snap judgment may lead to crisis 
in this instance. 


No doubt the reason for this proposed 
order that the Department of Agriculture 
is about to make is that apparently they 
feel that they could save wheat and flour 
so that the same might be sent to Europe. 
This is a laudable purpose, but the De- 
partment of Agriculture should know 
that the flour business and the bakery 
business are far flung in their activities. 
Their business is carried on according to 
a system and in compliance with regular 
contracts and any order that would re- 
duce 25 percent of their production with 
only 2 or 3 days’ notice to them is bound 
to bring disastrous consequences. 

In an effort to stay the issuance of this 
order, I have written a letter to the 
Secretary of Agriculture which reads as 
follows: 

Aprit 9, 1946. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Secretary: I understand that the 
Department of Agriculture is considering is- 
suance of an order which will restrict wheat 
millers to 75 percent of their production of 
flour in 1945. 

I believe I understand the reasoning behind 
this proposed order, and I am fully sympa- 
thetic with the objective of obtaining as 
much wheat as possible during the next 3 
months to meet our relief commitments 
abroad. 

I think that the difficulty lies not so much 
in the quantity we are using for flour domes- 
tically as in the fact that grain is not moving 
from the farms rapidly enough. 

In any order tending to further interfere 
with our already seriously disrupted channels 
of. food distribution, the anticipated gain 
should be carefully weighed against the cer- 
tain damage that will result from any further 
dislocation of food distribution. 
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In view of the fact that the Department of 
Agriculture initiated only last Tuesday, April 
2, 1946, a plan calculated to speed up delivery 
of wheat from farms by giving farmers a 
warehouse receipt cashable at current mar- 
ket prices any time up to March 31, 1947, it 
seems to me that this plan should be given 
an opportunity to produce results before any 
further restrictive measures are imposed. 

I hope, therefore, that you will hold up 
issuance of the proposed quota on flour mill- 
ers and bakers until the Department is able 
to determine and report on the results of the 
marketing plan announced last week. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAs A. JENKINS. 

I hope that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will reconsider this matter or at 
least hold it in abeyance for a few days 
until the millers and bakers can adjust 
their business better to meet the shock. 

In my letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I call attention to a program 
which he announced a few days ago and 
which I think is a very sensible program 
and which I hope will result favorably. 
I have in mind the plan to encourage the 
farmers to dispose of their wheat by giv- 
ing them warehouse receipts which will 
guarantee that they will get the market 
price for their wheat at any time from 
now until the 3lst of March 1947. 

This program was suggested by Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Chester Davis when they 
were called in for consultation by Presi- 
dent Truman. Everyone who has given 
consideration to this program recog- 
nizes that it is fair. It may result in 
the release of considerable quantities of 
wheat and if this is true, it will go a long 
way toward helping solve the European 
food situation. I think the Secretary of 
Agriculture could well afford to wait a 
few days before issuing his flour order 
until he can ascertain whether the farm- 
ers will accept his bid with reference to 
releasing their wheat. 

This is a serious situation. The bak- 
ers have on several occasions in the last 
2 or 3 years been given some severe 
jolts. I refer particularly to the sugar 
orders which worked greatly to their dis- 
advantage. 





Maintenance of Camp Edwards for 
Hospitalization of War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts: 


Resolution memorializing Congress relative 
to providing for the maintenance by the 
Federal Government of Camp Edwards in 
this Commonwealth for the hospitalization 
of war veterans and as a place for their 
convalescence and recreation 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Congress to take imme- 
diately such action as may be necessary to 
provide for the continued use of Camp Ed- 
wards in this Commonwealth by the Federal 
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Government by maintaining the facilities 
at said camp for the hospitalization of war 
veterans and as a place for their convales- 
cence. and recreation: And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of War, to the Presiding Officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth 

In the house of representatives, adopted, 
April 1, 1946. 





LAWRENCE R. GROVE 
Clerk. 


In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 


4, 1946. 
InvING N. HAYDEN, 
Cl 
A true copy. Attest: 
F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Pearls From the Congressional Mail— 
The Basic Industries Must Have an 
OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to avoid the business difficulties that 
overtoox this country during and after 
the First World War, the people of this 
country must do some clear thinking and 
support the administration’s plan for 
price control during the reconversion 
period. For the information and con- 
sideration of my colleagues I insert a 
letter recounting my personal experi- 
ence and giving my views on the subject: 

Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTTEE ON COINAGE 
WEIGHTS, AND MEASURTS 


Washington, D. C., March 26, 1946. 
Mr. J. H. Esy, 
Spokane, Wash 
Dear FRIEND Esy: Glad to have your letter 


about OPA. In thinking back to the changes 
that came to business when the first war 
started and the ultimate result—depres- 
sion—I am wondering if we hadn't better 
have an OPA. 





When the first war started, I had quit my 
good-paying railroad job and tackled a stump 
ranch that I had visions of building up into 
an estate, and had made a good st had 
procured a good farm and land-clearing 
outfit, heavy draft horses, good wagons and 
sleighs, harnesses, logging and land-clearing 
equipment, some milk cows and dry stock, 
chickens and pigs enough to raise our winter 


meat, a good garden with potato and grain 
fields to raise the things to fill the cellar 
with good things to eat for the family and 
hired help, and with meadows that produced 
hay and grain for the horses and cattle 

At this time, everybody was satisfied, and 
the work was going fine. The cooks and hired 
men were glad to work for fair wages with 
gyood board and accommodations, and I had 
learned how to use dynamite and take ed- 
vantage of the work of taking out the stumps 
and turning brushy cut-over land into pretty 
meadows and cultivated fields. 

And then the war came, just when I had 
obtained one of the first Federal land-bank 
loans, and the purchasing power of the 
money I had borrowed to clear the fields and 
build fences and buy farm machinery shriv- 
eled up in my hands. I had always wanted an 
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Oliver grain drill, that cost $60, but before 
that time we could never spare the money, 
and I wanted a McCormick binder, that out 
there pefore the war cost $175, and a cream 
separator was a thing we needed, and lots of 
barbed wire for fencing, and in those days 
an 80-rod cpool of heavy hog wire at a local 
store cost $1.40 a roll. I had planned to get 
all of these things when I got my loan, but 
the first war changed all that. 

Things went sky-high and nobody wanted 
to work at clearing land any more and get 
their clothes and skin all black, nor drag 
chains and cables around with a stump puiler, 
nor cut brush in the hot sun. The prices of 
everything went out of sight. Barbed wire 
jumped from $1.40 a roll to $6.50, and the 
McCormick binder I had always wanted went 
up from $175 to $350 and stayed there. After 
all these years, I finally got my grain drill. 
I was :ucky I got the Superior I wanted, but 
I had to pay $240 for a new one, and I’ve got 
the cream separator, too, only there is no 
one around now, for any kind of wages, who 
wants to work on a farm and milk a few 
cows, and the brush has grown back on the 
land I had cleared and was using for pasture 
while I’ve been waiting to hire some help to 
take out the stumps. The WPA spoiled that. 
Now, you've got to farm in a big way, with 
machinery the hired men can ride, if you can 
get anybody to work on a farm at all, and you 
can’t get started that way on a stump farm. 

Besides, the Forest Service, no matter how 
well watered and fertile the land, rates stump 
land as marginal, and has ruled that we 
should wait until it grows back into timber. 
Land clearing interferes with the forest 
management, because the smoke from the 
clearing fires obstructs the view of the look- 
out on the top of the mountain. You can't 
do much clearing in the rain or while the 
ground is frozen and covered with snow. In 
the depression years, the timber men who 
made up our board of county commissioners 
seemed to think the same way about the 
stump land, because they deeded to the 
Forest Service over 34,000 acres of good cut- 
over land in my home county of Bonner, 
alone. A lot of this land was farm places, 
with houses and small clearings. The people 
had moved away in the depression, when 
farm stuff was so cheap. Now, farming con- 
ditions have changed, and many of these 
places could be made, with a little work, into 
gocd homes for returning veterans, but the 
college ideas of the Forest Service people 
never change. They want to keep this land 
in their contrel, a rendezvous for ground 
squirrels and coyotes, while we wait another 
100 years for reforestation. 

The land is there, fertile, with water and 
wood, maybe too much wood, much of it the 
kind of land the pioneers cleared with an 
ax and grubbing hoe in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana. In Pennsylvania they reclaimed 
stony ground and left miles of stone fences, 
as can be seen around the Gettysburg Bat- 
tlefield. The cut-over land of the West is as 
good as the industrious people cleared up 
to make farm homes of in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

But the depression, gas engines, and college 
training, with plenty of Forest Service 
propaganda, seem to have changed the view- 
point of the average American. Now Gov- 
ernment appropriations are the thing. It 
seems that large Forest Service installations, 
with numerous and highly paid personnel, is 
the most important thing in the minds of 
our civic leaders and local chamber of com- 
merce members, 

Well, we have got all of these boys coming 
back from the war, to house and feed. May- 
be our mechanized farms will do the job. 
Gas has sure made it a lot easier than it was 
when I was dragging log chains around and 
digging out roots to clear the land that makes 
me a good living now, in a valley where there 
are plenty more places just as good, but we 
have the Forest Service and a lot of fool no- 
tions about conservation and now everyone 


has so much money they have lost the old 
urge to get “well fixed” with a farm and in- 
dependence. 

It seems to me this is only a stage in the 
transition. Money is the finest thing in the 
world when jou can buy things with it, but 
after the last war when the Russian printing 
press went into high and everybody left the 
farm to go to town for big money and good 
times, the poor Russians found out too late 
that food was more important in their daily 
lives than a great abundance of paper 
money, and the Russians starved to death 
with market baskets full of money. 

Maybe, with all of this complaining, they 
will take off the OPA and let prices soar. 
Only, I don’t want to be around when things 
like railroad freight rates and passenger 
rates, coal prices, and gasoline and light bills 
and telephone bills, and all of the big utility 
companies start doubling up in prices. 
When that gets going right, a man on a farm 
with a good team of horses, some cows, 
chickens, and pigs, a man who isn't too high- 
toned to plant and reap, and maybe milk a 
few cows, will be a gentleman. 

Maybe we better keep the OPA until this 
money business finally settles down. 

Sincerely yours, 
COMPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


Health in Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E, CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE JUNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an editorial entitled “Health in 
Virginia,” from the Washington Post of 
April 9, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


HEALTH IN VIRGINIA 


Several months ago, in making a compre- 
hensive report to the Governor advocating 
immediate expansion of rural medical facil- 
ities, the Virginia Advisory Legislative Coun- 
cil poinved out some rather disturbing facts 
about health conditions in that State. Cit- 
ing an earlier congressional report, the com- 
mittee emphasized that in 1944 one-third 
of the counties in Virginia had a ratio of 
more than 3,000 people to each active physi- 
cian, and 2 counties had more than 20,000 
to each doctor. Forty-two States made better 
showings than Virginia on selective service 
rejections for health reasons, and the rate 
of rural rejections was higher than in cities. 
The recommended ratio of hospital beds to 
each 1,000 of population is 4.5. Virginia 
ranked thirty-third in the country, with an 
average of 3.1, and 63 of its counties had 
a ratio of only 1.1 hospital beds per 1,000 
people. Rural families were especially lack- 
ing in provision for adequate medical facil- 
ities they could afford to patronize. 

It is encouraging that the Virginia Assem- 
bly, before it adjourned, enacted many of the 
committee’s more important recommenda- 
tions into legislative action. Recognizing 
that a mere increase in rural physicians is 
not enough without a parallel increase in 
hospital facilities, it made available a revolv- 
ing fund from which areas may borrow up 
to 45 percent of the cost of constructing re- 
gional hospitals. The legislature provided 20 
medical scholarships at State medical schools, 
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with the requirement that the recipient agree 
to serve 1 year in a rural area for each 
year he benefits from such assistance. A 
health service encompassing the entire State 
instead of only 49 counties, was made pos- 
sible by a $1,000,000 grant. This wil) allow, 
among other things, preschool eXaMinations 
for children. In addition, the assembly es. 
tablished a cancer unit to conduct an edu- 
cational campaign, and provided for a master 
planning survey by the State public health 
department. The only major area in which 
the advisory committee’s recommendations 
were ignored was in licensing and inspection 
of hospitals, a matter which, although it re- 
ceived some opposition from interested 
grecups, ought to be included in the next 
legislative agenda. 

By and large the Virginia Assembly’s action 
is a good start toward improving conditions 
that are far from bright. Money intelligently 
spent on making more adequate medical 
facilities available to people who need them 
will pay strong dividends in a healthier citi- 
zenry in the future. 


Why the May-Gurney Bill? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the following is a very forceful article on 
compulsory peacetime military training, 
written by the Reverend J. Hugh O’Don- 
nell, CSC, president of the University of 
Notre Dame. It was first printed in the 
current issue of the Ave Maria, published 
at Notre Dame. 


WHY THE MAY-GURNEY BILL? 
(By J. Hugh O‘Donnell, CSC) 


The clamor for compulsory peacetime mili- 
tary training began during the war. The 
movement received much of its impetus from 
a wartime psychology which, although well 
calculated to aid in solving the problems that 
faced the United States up to the late sum- 
mer of 1945, is not a sound basis for con- 
sidering a course of action that proposes such 
a violent departure from American demo- 
cratic principle. Realizing the national state 
of mind, and feeling that it is sometimes well 
to make haste slowly, many observers, the 
writer among them, urged a cooling-off period 
before seriously considering legislation that 
is a permanent peacetime, and not a tem- 
porary wartime, measure. 

The May-Gurney bill was introduced in 
Congress during the Seventy-ninth Congress 
and a select committee on postwar military 
policy held hearings beginning last June. In 
substance, the bill provides that al’ able- 
bodied men between the ages of 18 and 21 
residing in the United States be conscripted 
for a full year of military training, that fol- 
lowing the training they shall be enrolled es 
reservists in the Army or Navy for a period 
of years, and that they shall take such re- 
fresher courses as from time to time mry be 
prescribed by law. 

To its advocates, compulsory peacetime 
military training is the most direct and 
satisfactory means of insuring adequate na- 
tional defense. To its opponents, it is a 
booby trap, a long step in the direction of 
the totalitarian regimentation that in World 
War II we fought and, as we hope, defeated 
in all quarters of the globe. As an expedient, 
compulsory military training has always 
been of questionable value; as a principle, it 
is morally indefensible, except as a last re- 








sort, despite the attempts to rationalize it 
democratic. 

“Could it be possible,” a Notre Dame alum- 
nus who has been in the service wrote to 
me, “that militarism leads to the degenera- 
tion of a nation? Paradoxically, the decades 
of militarism in Germany and Japan have 
ended only in disaster for them. * * * 
Could it possibly be that the accurate con- 
ception of right and wrong and the freedoms 
upon which this Nation was founded (in- 
cluding freedom from compulsory military 
training) have anything to do with this 
country’s great strength? * * * Iwill al- 
ways be willing to fight for what is right and 

> aforementioned freedoms, but this in- 
cludes freedom from compulsory military 
training in peacetime.” 

I quote this young man’s letter because it 

typical of many I have received from a 
cross section of the 9,500 Notre Dame men in 
the armed forces, young men whose love of 
country stems from their love of God who 
created them and gave them inalienable 
rights. They have fought, and many of 
them have died, for their country. Men like 
these rebel against regimentation. And if 
compulsory peacetime military training does 
not mean regimentation of our young man- 
hood, if it does not involve a treatment of 
the citizen as a mere creature of the state, 
then I have been mistaken in my definition 
of regimventation. If the May-Gurney bill is 
enacted into law, we may, in the words of 
Lincoln, say good-by to “the last best hope 
of earth.” 

Of the arguments advanced in favor of 
the measure, some are illogical, the result 
of wishful thinking; and others so spe- 
cious as to be frivolous. But one argu- 
ment seems to be missing altogether. 
Nothing is said of the fact that compul- 
sory military training has already had a 
laboratory test in the United States. In- 
sofar as I know, however, advocates of con- 
scription do not point with pride to the 
effectiveness of the training program under 
selective service in the months between 
September, 1940, when the act was passed, 
and December, 1941. If that period proved 
anything, it proved that a solid year of 
training is not needed to turn out a pro- 
ficient fighting man. At any rate, during 
the war itself, a 13-week period was con- 
sidered long enough, and civilian soldiers 
went into combat after that time. 

The backers of compulsory military train- 
ing also display an inexplicable and almost 
coy reluctance to consider other methods of 
raising a military force strong enough to 
guarantee national security. To be sure, we 
may become involved in another war; there 
is already an uneasy feeling that World War 
III may be in the making. Should it become 
& reality, we must be prepared. But it does 
not follow that a military nation must be a 
militaristic nation. It does not follow that 
compulsory military training is the best 
way—or the only way—to raise an armed 
force that will command the respect of other 
nations. Before we espouse the way of dic- 
tators, at least two alternatives deserve seri- 
ous consideration. 

I may be pardoned if I repeat the sub- 
tance of a paragraph of an earlier article 
in the Ave Maria—February 10, 1945. First, 
it has yet to be proved that an adequate 
standing army, even as large an army as we 
may need in case we are attacked, cannot be 
I ed on a voluntary basis. In the past, 
volunteers have been turned away at re- 
cruiting stations because the enlisted per- 
sonnel had reached the maximum fixed by 
law. Today, the number of men who are 
reenlisting is exceeding all expectations. In 
the future, it is reasonable to suppose that 
a large number of young men will enlist if 
they are given the proper incentive. If the 
armed forces offer a pay scale comparable 
to that in other occupations, if they teach 


technical skills that will be useful in civil 
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life, volunteers will take advantage of the 
opportunities. The Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps must provide an outlet for “mind 
power” as well as “boot power” if intelligent 
young men are to look to these branches for 
a career. Those who advocate compulsory 
military training seem to have relegated these 
considerations to the limbo of the impos- 
sible. At least they should be explored. 

A year ago, when the demand for universal 
conscription first began to be strenuous, I 
suggested, as an alternative, a more inten- 
sive use of the facilities of colleges and uni- 
versities as a training ground for the Army 
and Navy. Developments meanwhile have 
strengthened my belief that such a course 
is not only feasible but wise. I also sug- 
gested a revival of the national guard. 

A program for a reserve officers’ corps could 
be integrated into the curricula of high 
schools, colleges, and universities to the ad- 
vantage of officer candidates, and without 
impairing the academic standards of the 
schools. As a matter of fact, such a program 
was so integrated, both in World War I and 
World War II, when the Army and Navy 
turned to the colleges and universities as 
the institutions whose physical facilities were 
best suited to the training of officer person- 
nel. In the last war the Navy’s V-12 program 
was proof of the Navy’s realization that 
higher education should be part of officer 
training. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that the programs that were well adminis- 
tered in time of war could be adapted to 
times of peace. 

The National Guard should play an inte- 
gral part in any plan for defense. This his- 
toric branch of the service, which, unfortu- 
nately, was permitted to lose something of 
its identity after World War I; can provide 
basic training equal to that given in wartime. 
What is of particular importance is that the 
training may be had in the guardsman's 
home town while he follows his ordinary oc- 
cupation as a civilian. Thought should be 
given to encouraging enlistments, especially 
of boys who do not intend to go to college. 

Lest there be an accusation of class dis- 
tinction in establishing officers’ training pro- 
grams in the colleges and universities, and 
leaving the National Guard to enlisted men, 
let me say that I imply no such division. I 
only recognize a condition that exists. The 
records for the past 30 years show that only 
25 percent of high-school students continue 
their education on a higher level. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the majority of the 
remaining 75 percent go into trades, since 
ours 1s predominantly an industrial Nation. 
Por many boys, therefore, the National Guard 
would solve the problem of mastering a trade 
and serving one’s country at the same time. 

How would this dual purpose be effected? 
Let us assume that John Jones has finished 
high school. He has a knack with tools, and 
wants to be a machinist. He apprentices 
himself to his trade. About the same time he 
joins the National Guard and devotes two 
or three evenings a week to drill and class- 
recom work in a carefully determined pro- 
gram. In the summer, for a month at least, 
he goes on maneuvers that are not just a 
lark—on time arranged for with his em- 
ployer. If he proves worthy of a commis- 
sion he receives one. 

The proposals that I have made are not 
mutually exclusive. Rather, they are com- 
plementary—voluntary enlistments, use of 
colleges and universities, and a strong Na- 
tional Guard restored to its proper place. 
In my opinion, they would be much less 
expensive to the taxpayer, and at least as 
effective as compulsory military training. 
And what is perhaps most important, they 
would not imply, as conscription does, that 
man is the servant of the state before he is 
a citizen. 

Up to the present, the most vocal advo- 
cates of compulsory military training have 
been the Army high command. It might be 
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said, with some truth, that because of their 
profession they should know what they are 
talking about. Perhaps. But it might also 
be said, with equal justice, that because of 
their profession they are necessarily deaf 
to any proposal but their own; and their 
present proposal may well lead to a militaris- 
tic regime that would be alien—and perhaps 
fatal—to the American tradition 

I recommend that Congress establish a 
commission to study this very serious prob- 
lem. Its personnel, in my opinion, should 
comprise representatives of the armed forces, 
education, business, and labor, as well 
representatives of the veterans of World War 
I and World War Il. The United States 
should not be steam-rollered into accepting 
a plan so completely at odds with the Amer- 
ican way of doing things just because the 
leaders of the armed forces in time of peace 
say, “This is what we must have.” 

What we dare not have—what we dare not 
risk—is the regimentation of American man- 
hood into a strong militaristic system no dif- 
ferent from that of the Prussia of Bismarck, 
the Soviet Russia of Stalin, or the Third 
Reich of Hitler. I, for one, still believe that 
America is the last best hope of earth and 
that it can be defended in the true Ameri- 
can way. 











Freedom for Radio Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
Broadcasting. of April 8, a national mag- 
azine devoted to the radio industry, 
which I believe will be of interest to Con- 
gress and the country: 


REPUBLICAN CHIEF UrGES FREE RapDIo 
INTERFERENCE IS Hit By REECE IN 
STATEMENT 


The newly elected chaifman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, in his first 
public statement after taking office last Mon 
day, came out flatly for freedom of rad 
from Government interference 

Representative B. CarRROLL REEcE, of Ten 
nessee, veteran Member of the House, serve: 
notice that treedom from program c: 
by the FCC will be a major issue in th 
forthcoming November campaign Ihe Re- 
publican Party last week elected tw 


FCC 


STRONG 


proponents of free radio and bittter crit 
of the FCC’s program policy to key p 
on its national committee. Mr. Rex 
ceeded Herbert Brownell, Jr., as chairmar 
Representative CLARENCE J. Brown (Repubii 


can, Onio) was elected chairman of the « 
ecutive committee on recommendation 
Representative REEcE 

Both men are Members of the House In- 


terstate and Foreign Commerce Com: 

in which radio legislation originates; b 
are on the committee’s su mmittee 
communications; they served together 
House conferees on the Lea-Vandenberg bill 
(S. 63) and fought hard for passage. Repre- 
sentative Brown carried the burc of f 
debate in favor of the measure to curb Jame 
Caesar Petrillo and his American Federation 


of Musicians. 
REECE WILL RESIGN 
At a news conference following his elec- 


tion, Representative Reece said he would 
resign from the House within a “reasonable” 
time, but first wanted to “clear up some 
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pending matters,” among them his bill to 
amend the Federal Trade Act. Since Con- 
gress plans to adjourn sine die in July, it 
was reported in some quarters that Mr. 
ReEEcE might complete his term. 

Chairman RE«EcE, in his exclusive statement 
to Broadcasting, lashed out at the FCC’s re- 
port on Public Service Responsibility of 
Broadcast Licenses (Broadcasting, March 11). 
He declared the Commission “must have 
tossed” the Communications Act “in the 
FCC’s incinerator.” He charged the Com- 
missioners “wrote their own law as to radio 
programing.” 

“Radio today is half slave, half free. It 
cannot thus survive in a democracy.” he de- 
clared. The Republican Party “insists that 
the people themselves determine to what pro- 
grams they want to listen, not a body of seven 
men sitting in Washington,” he said. Fol- 
lowing is complete text of Chairman REEcE’s 
statement: 

“The Republican Party is pledged to the 
maintenance of the freedoms—freedom of 
expression, of religion, of the press, and of 
radio. That means freedom from the re- 
straints of government, however imposed, 
In times of peace there is no place for cen- 
sorship in our way of life. 

“Radio, newest of the media for expression, 
is entitled to the same guaranty of freedom 
accorded those other media by our founding 
fathers. That means freedom to engage in 
radio as a free enterprise, on a par with the 
press. Radio today is half slave, half free. 
It cannot thus survive in a democracy. Any 
infringement upon the freedom of radio in- 
evitably will be reflected in regulatory ex- 
cesses against the press, the motion pictures, 
and other media of expression. 

“When Congress enacted the Radio Act of 
1927, during the Coolidge administration, it 
wisely decreed there should be no censorship 
of radio. Provision was made for the regu- 
latory authority, then the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, to control the allocations of facili- 
ties to various types of services and to set up 
technical safeguards against interference. 
Has the licensing authority, now stacked with 
New Deal appointees, followed the mandate 
of Congress? 

FCC’s OWN LAW 

“One has but to peruse the report of the 
Federal Communications Commission issued 
last March 7, titled: ‘Public Service Respon- 
sibility of Broadcast Licensees.’ It was writ- 
ten by several willful men who had substi- 
tuted their concept of what radio should be 
for that of the great American public. They 
must have tossed the Communications Act 
of 1934, which embodies in toto the provisions 
of the Radio Act of 1927, in the FCC’s in- 
cinerator. They wrote their own law as to 
radio programming and set up their own 
standards of program performance. Is this 
an American agency or the counterpart of 
the late Herr Goebbels’ Rundfunk-Gesell- 
schaft? 

“Radio today is the most powerful medium 
of mass communication the world has ever 
known. Certainly it has been and can be 
a potent weapon in the hands of any ad- 
ministration in power. That was demon- 
strated in Germany, in Japan, in Italy, where 
the people heard only what the dictators 
wanted them to hear, and it is still being 
demonstrated in Russia. 

“Indeed, it might be said that radio has 
helped to perpetuate the present administra- 
tion in power. When there were definite pol- 
icies to put over, the various Government 
agencies turned to radio. 

PEOPLE MUST DECIDE 


“The Republican Party insists that the 
people themselves determine to what pro- 
grams they want to listen, not a body of seven 
men sitting in Washington. We are fighting 
for the protection of the American way of 
life and that means the American system of 
broadcasting—free from government inter- 
ference, 


“In the 1944 national campaign the Re- 
publican Party adopted in its platform a 
plank calling for a free radio and a free 
press and demanding that full and complete 
information be available to Americans 
through the radio and the press. We said 
then and we repeat it now: “There must be no 
censorship.’ 

“The issue upon which we will elect a Re- 
publican Congress next November was laid 
down at Gettysburg by Abraham Lincoln 
who said, ‘that this Nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
people shall not perish from the earth,’” 


Used Car Dealers Say OPA Controls 
Inflate Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the further OPA extends and 
continues its operation, apparently the 
more difficulties it encounters. This, it- 
self, indicates that its usefulness has 
ceased—if, indeed, it ever existed. 

In nearly every line of endeavor, we 
find those engaged therein complaining 
bitterly that OPA and its activities have 
had exactly the opposite effect from that 
which it was intended they should have. 
Instead of encouraging production, ap- 
parently OPA has limited and decreased, 
and, in some instances, stifled and almost 
Stopped production. It certainly has 
hampered reconversion. 

Used-car dealers say that OPA con- 
trols inflate prices. Instead of holding 
prices down, the activities of OPA have 
inflated the prices of used cars, and the 
results have been discriminations against 
both the used-car dealers and the buying 
public, according to the analysis of the 
Used Car Dealers’ Association, of Tulsa, 
Okla. It is charged that OPA officials 
have bungled the situation by not using 
as a basis of their operations and controls 
fair, statistical, or experienced back- 
grounds, and that those in charge do not 
have a practical and working knowledge 
of the used-car business. This situation 
is well developed in a letter which I have 
just received from the Tulsa Used Car 
Dealers’ Association, of Tulsa, Okla., 
which is as follows: 

TuLsA Usep CAR DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Tulsa, Okla., March 29, 1946. 
Representative Georce B. SCHWABE, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

DEAR MR. SCHWABE: The Tulsa Used Car 
Dealers’ Association for Tulsa, Okla., have 
faithfully complied with the regulation MPR 
540 of the Office of Price Administration, and 
if an extension is not granted on or before 
June 30, 1946, the powers of the Office of Price 
Administration will cease to exist; and since 
the war has long since terminated and trade 
is now returning to normal channels, it is the 
firm conviction and belief of the Tulsa Used 
Car Dealers’ Association of Tulsa that com- 
plete control of our business should be re- 
turned to us. 

It has been resolved by the Tulsa Used Car 
Dealers’ Association that the renewal of the 
powers of the Office of Price Administration 
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in regard to prices of used cars be not con. 
tinued in effect after June 30, 1946, for the 
following reasons: 

1 


That the regulation of the OPA with refer. 
ence to ceiling prices on used cars defeats the 
very purpose for which it was created because 
it discriminates against both the used-car 
dealers and the buying public. It is now axio. 
matic that the regulation does not control 
the prices on used cars but definitely inflates 
them. This is particularly true as of this 
date because the larger number of used cars 
now on the market fall in the category of 
“rough” merchandise. The ceiling price, 
therefore, becomes the minimum sales price 
of this inferior chattel. On the other hand, 
the better of the used cars have as their maxi- 
mum sales price the same price which is 
received for the “rough” chattel. 


BS 


It is the opinion of this association that 
the OPA officials have not handled the regu- 
lations with reference to used cars based upon 
a fair statistical or experienced background: 
that the officials do not have a practical and 
working knowledge of the used-car business 
and have failed to apply the regulations fairly 
and equitably in the operation of the used- 
car business, 

mI 


New cars are now in production. A steady 
stream of new cars are being distributed to 
all of the States. This situation completely 
justifies the elimination of the Office of 
Price Administration with reference to used 
cars. Business is resuming its normal chan- 
nels and should not be curtailed by arbi- 
trary and capricious regulations. 


Iv 


The revocation of price curtailment with 
reference to used cars will eliminate the vast 
black market situation which now exists in 
this country with reference to the better of 
the used cars. This situation is deplorable 
and the so-called ceiling prices on used cars 
is primarily responsible for it. 

v 

The registrations records of Tulsa County, 
Okla., show that the majority of transfers of 
used cars are between individuals where no 
dealer is involved. 

A spot check revealed as follows: 

On March 11, 1946: 
Transfers show 


On March 13, 1946: 
Transfers show 


We therefore respectfully request the elim- 
ination of the OPA regulations to the used 
car business and sincerely believe that the 
removal of such regulations will cause used 
cars to be bought and sold at a price which 
is commensurate with their reasonable 
market value under existing circumstances. 

TuLsA Usep Car DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

By JOHN FEeEtts, President. 


Veterans’ Benefits for Members of the 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 

















include the following resolution of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts: 


Resolution memorializing Congress in favor 
of extending the benefits of the GI bill of 
rights, so-called, to persons who served 
in the merchant marine of the United 
States during World War II 


Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to extend the benefits pro- 
vided by the Federal law known as the Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment Act of 1944, and also 
called the GI bill of rights, to persons who 
served in the merchant marine of the United 
States during World War II; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted March 
28, 1946. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 

3, 1946. 
Irvinc N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 
Attest: 
F. W. Coox, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


A true copy. 





The “Win the Peace” Outfit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A, DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I offer for 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Milwaukee Journal of April 5, 1946, en- 
titled “The ‘Win the Peace’ Outfit.” 

In view of the recent meeting here in 
Washington by this organization the edi- 
torial makes interesting reading indeed. 

THE “WIN THE PEACE” OUTFIT 


On the very day Russia informed the 
United Nations that her troops were leaving 
Iran and that she would negotiate her dif- 
ficulties with that country and not settle 
them by threats or force, a strange document 
appeared in the advertising columns of this 
newspaper. 

This advertisement was sponsored by an 
organization calling itself the Milwaukee 
Win the Peace Committee. 

The advertisement followed the Commu- 
nist Party line, not only in regard to the 
Iranian situation but on most of today’s 
international problems. 

It was in reality an attack on American 
foreign policy. In effect, it accused our Gov- 
ernmen‘ of plotting with Great Britain to 
turn international opinion against the So- 
viets. It sharply criticized British policy. 
But nowhere, not in a single line, did it con- 
tain one word against the Russians. Its 
theme throughout seemed to be that Russia 
could do no wrong. 

The advertisement was full of misstate- 
ments and spurious arguments, There is not 
space to cite them all. We do, however, want 
to nail the carefully planted suggestion that 
the whole Iranian crisis was brought about 
because the United States and Great Britain 
Want to keep Russia from Iranian oil. Both 
of these Nations have consistently recognized 
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Russia’s right to some of this oil. They in- 
sisted only that Russia negotiate with Iran 
without the pressure of force or the threat 
of force. When Russia quit doing this, there 
was no longer an issue. 

We have no thought that all those who 
joined as sponsors of this advertisement are 
Communists. Many are loyal Americans, 
conscientiously concerned about world 
peace. They may be uninformed, or possibly 
just misguided. 

These Milwaukeeans should seriously re- 
call the days before the last war, when or- 
ganizations like this Win the Peace Commit- 
tee sprang out of fertile Communist minds 
like weeds out of the ground. Such organi- 
zations were in reality false-front outfits, 
doing the work of Russia. They foolishly 
opposed our Government’s preparations for 
defense until Russia was attacked by Hitler. 

Some Americans have a queer delusion 
about Russia. Giving her credit for all she 
has accomplished since the revolution depos- 
ing the czars, Russia is still not a democracy. 
Her people do not know the meaning of the 
word as we understand it. 

Her people know of the outside world only 
what the little group in her Government 
Offices tells them. Those who vote can vote 
only for a hand-picked ticket. There is but 
one political party—the Communists—with 
5,700,000 members in a population estimated 
at 192,000,000. 

There are no automobile, no steel, no coal 
strikes in Russia. No labor leader would 
even attempt to call a strike in Russia against 
his employer—the Communist government. 
The people are regimented in their work, 
their play, in their thinking. No group of 
citizens could put into a Russian newspaper 
an advertisement rebuking their own Gov- 
ernment as this Milwaukee group is privi- 
leged to do. 

The world’s chance for lasting peace lies 
in the hope that Russia will develop her 
manufacturing and industrial capacity to the 
point where all her people may have what 
Americans consider the absolute necessities. 
And that as she does so develop in supplying 
material needs, her people will also be given 
educational opportunity to learn what de- 
mocracy is. She will not reach that desir- 
able maturity, however, if she is treated like 
a spoiled child who must have its way all the 
time or it won't play. 

We expect American Communists to fol- 
low the party line; that is what they were 
organized for. But it is strange company for 
any honest-minded liberal. 





Our Foreign Policy May Wreck Our 
Exporting Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from one of the leading 
manufacturers of the Southwest engaged 
in the manufacture of oil well pumping 
supplies and other oil-field equipment. 
During the hostilities this concern was 
one of the leading manufacturers in our 
part of the country of war supplies and 
materials. It made a very enviable rec- 
ord in efficiency. After the cessation of 
hostilities naturally this industry at- 
tempted to reconvert to production of 
peacetime items. But now it finds that 
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the policy of our Government, or of this 
administration, is impeding its progress. 
Apparently the national administration 
is thinking more of the welfare of Eng- 
land and its commercial rehabilitation 
than it is of the rehabilitation of our 
own industries and the successful con- 
duct and prosperity of American con- 
cerns and American citizens. 

It is high time that the Members of 
this Congress and the people of the coun- 
try at large are apprised of the devastat- 
ing policies that are being pursued by 
those in charge of our national adminis- 
tration. If the present plans and system 
are not checked our foreign policy may 
wreck our exporting industries. This is 
vividly brought out in the following let- 
ter which I just received from W. C. 
Norris, Manufacturer, Inc., of Tulsa, 
Okla., and a copy of letter addressed to it 
by Armco Argentina S. A., Industrial Y 
Commercial Corrientes 330, Buenos Aires, 
which I am pleased to quote: 


W. C. Norris, MANUFACTURER, INC., 
Tulsa, Okla., April 4, 1946. 
The Honorable GeorGE SCHWABE, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Sir: For several years Armco Argen- 
tina S. A., Buenos Aires, Argentina, who 
are a subsidiary of the American Rolling 
Mills Co., of Middletown, Ohio, have been ex- 
clusive distributors of our inanufactured line 
of oil well pumping and production supplies. 
Armco Argentina, in the past, have been very 
successful in selling large quantities of our 
manufactured materials to the Argentina 
Government. However, aS you perhaps 
know, the United States manufacturers have 
not been permitted to participate in the re- 
quirements of the Argentina Government oil 
wells for the past 2 or 3 years. 

We have had several carloads of material 
on order for them through Armo Argentina, 
which were eventually canceled because ex- 
port license covering the shipment was not 
forthcoming. 

Within the past 6 months negotiations 
have been under way to reopen the matter in 
regard to reinstating some of the materials 
canceled, and we have quoted on additional 
requirements as well. 

I am attaching hereto a copy of letter just 
received which is self-explanatory and which, 
to say the least, is very discouraging to us and 
perhaps most all other United States oil 
country goods manufacturers, because it has 
been desirable business to us in the past from 
a production standpoint, especially due to 
the fact that they, like other foreign govern- 
ments, buy large quantities of supplies at one 
time for their anticipated several months’ re- 
quirements instead of pursuing the policy of 


buying monthly or semimonthly which 
the practice of the United States oil com- 
panies. 

Due to the large quantities of materials 
involved it is further desirable, particularly 


at this time when plants such as ours hav 
open capacity for additional production 
which could be utilized and employ a large 
number of returning veterans and as well 
keep our present production forces in em- 
ployment. 

You will note from the copy of letter at- 
tached that apparently the Argentina Gov- 
ernment are having no trouble whatsoever 
in buying from British manufacturers, and 
at much higher prices, the same material 
which we manufacture. We realize that it 
has been in the past our Government's 
policy to help dear old England cut our 
throats and pay dearly for the privilege and 
apparently the same situation still persists. 

We, as well as other United States heavily 
taxed industries, are now being 
penalized by the fact that our United Stat 
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steel mills are being required to ship and 
perhaps eventually give to England large ton- 
nages of steel products which in many in- 
stances is putting a hardship on us because 
there is not enough production in the steel 
industry at the present time, and from what 
we understand will not be for perhaps an- 
other year to 18 months, to satisfy the ton- 
nage demands of our own industries. 

From this letter you can readily see the 
position in which our industries are being 
placed. We sell, give, or loan England the 
materials we are very Litterly in need of and 
they in turn take the same materials to 
build up foreign trade for themselves at our 
expense; whether it be Argentina with our 
strained ,elations with that country or any 
other coun‘ry. 

If the materials we give them were used to 
rehabilitate England : do not believe there 
would ie any criticism but when such mate- 
rials as are sent to them are used by them 
or any other nation to eventually destroy 
our own United States markets, I believe 
that our Congress should do something about 
the matter and we earnestly solicit your sup- 
port by bringing this matter to the attention 
of the proper legislative bodies. 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. Norris, MANUFACTURER, INC. 
J. H. Eustice, President. 
ArMcO ARGENTINA S. A., 
Buenos Aires, March 28, 1946. 
Re our inquiry 1353. 
W. C. Norris, MANUFACTURER, INC., 
Tulsa, Ok.u., U. S. A. 

GENTLEMEN: We are very sorry indeed to 
advise you that notwithstanding high prices 
and long delivery the YPF have decided to 
place their order for the material covered in 
the above inquiry with British manufac- 
turers. 

s you already know, some time ago YPF 
sent a purchasing delegation to the United 
States, headed by Mr. Catinari, for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the possibilities of purchas- 
ing material in the United States. The re- 
port sent in by Mr. Catinari was pessimistic 
as to YPF having any chances of getting 
material for the time being. 

As this delegation is now in England and 
they have obtained assurances from the 
British Government that there will not be 
any restrictions on the export of material, 
YPF have placed their order for these rods 
in England. 

This is not the only piece of business we 
are going to lose if the United States insists 
on the present policy of restricting the export 
of materials to Argentine Government de- 
partments, while England and some Euro- 
pean countries deliver everything they want. 

For your information we might say that 
YPF has already placed orders in England 
and Europe to the value of $1,200,000, and 
this is only, the beginning. Some of the 
orders »laced cover the following material: 

One thousand tons of casing and 450 tons 
of sucker rods to England and 3,000 tons of 
casing and 500 tons of tubing to Belgium. 

We would very much like to receive your 
comments on the above. 

Very truly yours, 
ARMCO ARGENTINA §S. A. 
M. C. EVANGELISTA. 


Congress and Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Monday, 
April 8, 1946: 


CONGRESS AND PRICE CONTROL 


Congress is now confronted with the ques- 
tion whether it should extend price control 
beyond the present termination date of June 
30 of this year, and if so, how it should 
amend the powers granted to the Office of 
Price Administration. We are unlikely to 
deal with this problem intelligently unless 
we understand the basic economic principles 
and facts involved. 

There has been an unfortunate assump- 
tion in Washington that price control is or 
ought to be the major means of combating 
inflation. Yet price control deals only with 
the symptoms and consequences of inflation; 
it does not deal at all with its two basic 
causes. The first of these, and the most im- 
portant, is the increase in the quantity of 
money and bank credit in the country. The 
amount of this has more than tripled since 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. We can- 
not have such an increase in the monetary 
purchasing power in circulation without its 
forcing up the level of prices. The second 
basic cause is a shortage of goods. 

Price control does nothing to remove either 
of these basic causes. It has at best only a 
secondary and transitional role to play in 
combating inflation. Its chief function from 
now on is to prevent needless price rises 


- in those cases in which a shortage cannot 


be made up for a long time, and in which 
a price increase could do little to speed the 
process. The outstanding example of this is 
rents on existing housing. 

With this packground it is clear that the 
time has come for Congress to make sure that 
price control is liberalized in some directions, 
tapered off in others, and in some cases 
terminated altogether. These general re- 
quirements indicate the nature of some of 
the amendments that are now necessary: 

1. Rationing powers should be continued 
for all goods that are in short supply. For- 
tunately, Congress has already provided for 
this. It was a basic mistake for OPA to abol- 
ish rationing while continuing price control. 
This has helped to aggravate the world food 
crisis. Price ceilings in themselves encour- 
age consumption; as long as they are re- 
tained, rationing is required to offset this 
effect. 

2. It is a mistake of the first order to put 
ceilings on new houses or on rents for new 
apartments. The effect of this can only be 
to discourage, reduce, or prevent the con- 
struction of buildings now so desperately 
needed. Rent ceilings should, of course, be 
retained on existing houses and apartments. 
Congress would do well, however, to put the 
States and localities on notice that Federal 
rent control will definitely terminate on June 
30, 1947. In this way the question of rent 
control could be taken out as soon as prac- 
ticable from the Federal domain and placed 
in that of the States and localities, where it 
properly belongs. 

3. Congress should provide that as soon as 
possible after June 30 price fixing will no 
longer apply to to any commodity that does 
not enter into the Government’s cost-of- 
living index or is not a recognized substitute 
for such a commodity. One way in which 
Congress might deal with this problem would 
be to instruct OPA to compile and publish a 
list of such articles subject to price control 
and to regulate no others later than, say, 
October 1. 

4. To aid the process of decontrol, Congress 
might provide also that when any product in 
competitive production once goes below the 
ceiling price and stays there for, say, 30 days, 
the price ceiling should be permanently re- 
moved. Such a provision would not, of 
course, prevent a later price rise of that com. 
modity, but it would be a method of “check- 
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ing out” commodities, one by one, wherever 
a sudden price rise was unlikely. 

5. Some method must be found for remoy- 
ing articles from price control when they have 
ceased to be in short supply. The provision 
that they shall be removed “when supply 
comes into balance with demand” is too 
vague to be of much value. One possible 
formula, as an illustraton, is that OPA 
should be instructed to remove price con- 
trols from any article when the supply or 
production rate of that article is equal to 
the average of that in the immediate prewar 
period and when unfilled orders for it do not 
exceed the equivalent of a month or two's 
production. 

6. Some liberalization should be made in 
the pricing standards for goods that remain 
under control. The profit standard of the 
pericd 1936-39, when unemployment aver- 
aged more than 8,000,000 is not adequate for 
full-employment conditions. OPA should 
not be permitted to force any existing firm 
to sell goods below its actual out-of-pocket 
costs of production. It should not be per- 
mitted to continue cost-absorption policies, 
or to force manufacturers, wholesalers or 
retailers to sell poods at a lower dollar-and- 
cents margin of profit per unit than the pre- 
war or the existing level. 

7. Subsidies should not be increased, but 
should, on the other hand, be tapered off 
as rapidly as possible. 

8. Congress might well consider setting 
up a board of price appeals, the members 
of which would be independent of OPA ad- 
ministrators and appointed directly by Con- 
gress itself. Such a Soard wo-~ld have purely 
advisory powers. Its chief function would 
be to clarify the pwlic minu regarding the 
factual -nerits of price disputes. 

There is wide possible latitude in amend- 
ments to the Price Control] Act, but their 
basic purpose is clear. They should try to 
provide for a tapering off of price controls 


as promptly and as smoothly as conditions 
make possible. 


The Indian in the Postwar Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from a 
hooklet entitled “The American Indian” 
published by the American Association 
on Indian Affairs, Inc., volume III, No. 1. 
The article is entitled “The Indian in the 
Postwar Period” by Willard W. Beatty. 
As a member of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee in the House, I believe some con- 
sideration should be given toward giving 
the American Indian his freedom and 
rights as an American citizen, just as 
Lincoln freed the slaves. 


THE INDIAN IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD 
(By Willard W. Beatty) 


Four years of war have brought about tre- 
mendous and unexpected changes in the 
lives of thousands of our American Indians. 
More than 24,000 men and women of Indian 
blood have served with the armed forces, and 
the records indicate a higher percentage of 
volunteers than in any other racial group in 
the United States. Other data indicate that 
approximately 40,000 adult Indians lef* the 
reservations to participate in war industry. 

The value of vocational training offered 
by our Federal Indian schools and of the 











)-the-job training in Indian CCC camps is 
evidenced by the surprisingly large propor- 
tion of Indians who have achieved promotion 
into technical positions in the armed forces. 
The same training experiences have stood 
Indian war workers in excellent stead and in 
types of industry where high degrees 





many 


Incian has been a preferred workman. 

The question naturally arises, now that the 
war is over, What are these Indians going to 
do? Will veterans and industrial workers 
both return to their reservation homes and 
resume the kind of life in which they were 
encaged at the outbreak of war? 

It must be remembered that the natural 
resources ON many reservations have been 
inadequate to support the entire population. 
On other reservations, much Indian land has 
been leased to whites. 

Will Indians return to their reservations 


Indians, who have grown accustomed to liv- 
1g and fighting side by side with their white 
brothers, prefer to return to more isolated 
areas where they will be living primarily 
among other Indians, or will the returned 
veteran wish to locate in a city or indus- 
trialized area and work for wages side by side 
with whites? The same questions may be 
asked with regard to Indian industrial 
workers. 

By the thousands, these men and women 
have gone into crowded urban areas to work 
at shipbuilding, aircraft production, and 
factory work of all kinds. They have been 
subject to the same overcrowding of residen- 
tial facilities that has confronted everyone 
else and they have also found it difficult to 
obtain adequate schooling for their children. 

Will they have become sufficiently ad- 
justed to this kind of living and this kind 
of work so that in the future they will choose 
to remain away from the reservation? 

Of course, no one has all the answers. 
iere and there, very positive statements have 








en made by veterans or by industrial work- 
rompted by the pleasant and unpleasant 
xperiences through which each individual 
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as passed. Out of the comments made di- 
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rectly to Indian service employees and out of 
correspondence which has come to our at- 
tention, certain trends of feeling appear to 
be definitely set. 
Indians from Arizona and New Mexico, who 
for years have been deprived of the right to 
te and who have suffered other economic 
discrimination because they are reservation 
Indians, have become very conscious of their 
wie 
Cc 
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as citizens and resentful of the dis- 
rimination which has deprived them of some 

f these privileges. Many an Indian boy re- 
ports that, sharing a fox hole on Guadalcanal 
or Bougainville with a white buddy, he has 
been asked searching questions es to the 
handicaps and advantages of being an Indian. 
The southwestern boy has been unable to 

‘plain why he is denied the right to vote 
and his white companions have been unable 
to understand how this privilege could be 
withheld from any citizen who has been 

ked to fight for his country. When the 

ys come home, many of them are going 
to put that question right up to the citizens 
of their home States. 

Resentment against the present law pro- 
hibiting sale of liquor to any Indian any- 
where, which has been seething underneath 
the surface on many reservations, has be- 
come greater. Wearing the uniform of the 
United States, Indian boys in all parts of the 
world have had as free access to liquor as 
their companions in arms and they have 
probably used and abused it with equal 
enthusiasm, 

By and large the Indian soldier, sailor, or 
marine finds it difficult to understand why 
he should encounter discrimination in the 
matter of buying liquor after he returns to 
Civilian life when he has, insofar as he can 
see, acquitted himself equally with whites 
in the use of liquor while in uniform, 
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During this same period, while the boy in 
uniform has been obtaining liquor freely and 
wondering why discrimination should have 
existed in the past, there are numerous older 
Indians who have developed a growing con- 
viction that the ban against liquor should be 
continued on the reservations. Most of them 
are willing to grant that when an Indian 
leaves his reservation he should have the 
same freedom in the matter of liquor as any 
other American with whom he associates, but 
they believe that Indians in Indian country 
will probably be better off if liquor is kept 
away. 

Indians in uniform and out who have 
fought for their country, worked for their 
country, bought war bonds, and supported 
the Red Cross find it a little difficult to ac- 
cept the racial discriminations they encoun- 
ter in many restaurants, hotels, and stores 
which display signs reading, “Indian trade 
not solicited,” “Indians keep out.” 

Other Indians have been unhappy to find 
that in many of the cities to which they have 
gone to work in war factories, they have been 
refused the privilege of living in districts 
where homes are good and sanitary facilities 
adequate, and have been condemned to live 
in less desirable areas. They have found that 
not only are they not wanted as residents 
in select neighborhoods or better apartment 
houses, but that their children are not wanted 
in public schools. Sometimes the rejection 
is not an out-and-out refusal to enroll the 
child, but a disinclination to do anything 
to encourage regularity of attendance. 

Where such conditions have existed, the 
Indians have not been happy and it is doubt- 
ful whether they will continue in such an 
environment after the patriotic need is over. 

Whatever happens, there is bound to be a 
temporary return to the reservation now that 
war jobs are terminating and men are being 
mustered out. What will happen thereafter 
probably will be determined by the general 
adjustment in economic life which occurs 
throughout industry. If reconversion takes 
place smoothly and peacetime jobs take the 
place of the wartime jobs which are ending, 
many Indians will leave the reservation and 
return to these work opportunities. If, on 
the other hand, we fail to realize the 60,- 
000,000 jobs which have been discussed dur- 
ing the last year, Indians face the likelihood 
of the same kind of discrimination which 
drove them back to the reservation in the 
early twenties. Then, when jobs became 
scarce, Indians found themselves among the 
first to be laid off. Since then, however, 
many employers have learned that Indians 
are superior workmen. 

The postwar trend of Indian employment, 
therefore, is largely beyond the control of 
the Indian service and will not be influenced 
greatly by what the Service believes to be 
desirable or undesirable. It will depend in 
a large part upon the attitude of the other 
American citizens toward the Indians whom 
they meet. If it is friendly and equalitarian, 
many Indians will decide to move to cities. 
If it is discriminatory and prejudiced, many 
Indians will decide that they are better off 
on their home reservation and return or 
remain there. 

How will all of this affect the Indian Serv- 
ice? If Indians find a welcome reception 
away from the reservation areas, it will 
greatly simplify the problems of the Serv- 
ice. If 22,000 of the 55,000 Navaho Indians 
found successful employment on farms, in 
mines, on the railroad, and in factories, life 
would be much simpler for those who re- 
mained on the reservation. The local re- 
sources could be more easily stretched to 
provide for the remainder of the kind of 
living that would raise their economic status, 
improve their health, and enable them to 
contribute more effectively to American life. 

In lesser degree, on other reservations, the 
problem of economic rehabilitation demands 
that varying proportions of the total Indian 
population find employment away from the 
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reservation. In some areas the slow return 
of Indian lands to Indian operation as In- 
dians acquire skills and a desire to farm or 
to raise livestock, is not keeping pace with 
the increase in Indian population. 

It is not reasonable to argue that Indians 
who can make and who are making a living 
in the livestock industry at Pine Ridge, 
Tongue River, or Uintah, should abandon 
their activities and enter the cities to be- 
come wage earners in factories, condemned 
to live in slums. On the other hand, it is 
clear that economic rehabilitation for all 
Indian families now living on many Indian 
reservations is not possible unless more land 
is acquired for them. It would be an alter- 
nate solution if many sought wage work else- 
where. 

For a number of years, the program of 
Indian education has been a dual one: (1) 
training Indian youth to make the maxi- 
mum use of Indian resources; and (2) 
training Indians who can be interested in 
activities away from Indian country to suc- 
ceed in such activities. It seems inevitable 
that this dual program will continue. It 
would not be sensible for a tribe like the 
Rosebud Sioux, who own nearly 2,000,000 
acres of excellent grazing land, to abandon 
this to whites and try to readjust themselves 
to an industrial economy somewhere else. 
On the other hand, the economic and effec- 
tive operation of these grazing lands will 
depend upon the education of young men 
and old men in more effective use « 
resources. 

There is no point to suggesting that 
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all 
the Navaho, who are now eking out an exist- 
ence on the semidesert lands of the reserva- 
tion in Arizona and New Mexico, give up 
their homes and way of living. However, if 
that way of living is to become more profit- 
able and healthful, the land must be used 
more conservatively. There must be a care- 
ful upbreeding of sheep to produce bigger 
and better specimens with heavier fleece to 
replace the present inferior stock. 

If the tribal skills in weaving and 
smithing are to contribute in increasing 
neasure to the support of the Navahos, great- 
er skill will have to be taught and ere 


silver- 
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efficiency practiced. Much of this training 
will have to come through the schools of the 
Indian service. On the other hand for many 


of the Indian children who wish to find their 
way into industry away from the re 
the schools of the Indian Service must offer 
a foundation for successful mastery of in- 
dustrial skills. 

The service, however, is not equipred to 
make its best contribution to Navaho train 


servatio 
rvation, 





ing, because school facilities now exist for 
less than 6,000 of the 20,000 to 22,000 Navajo 
children of school age Immediate steps 
should be taken by Congres ! 
discrepancy. 

It is not probable that any larger propor- 
tion of Indian youth will seek a higher edu- 
cation than is true with 1 d to white 
youth; but where the aptitude and the desire 
exist, the schools of the Indian service must 
prepare Indian ycuth for admission to col- 
leges and universities. 

The Indian service has no intention of 
monopolizing the education of Indians. 
More than half the Indian children of school 
age today are enrolled in public schools and 
the number increases yearly. The remainder, 
who attend Federal schools, live in areas of 
compact Indian-owned land where there is 
no property tax base for the support of local 
public schools. In most of these areas, the 
educational problem is one which demands 


specialized attention. 

The Indians of the United States, more 
than any other linguistic group, have retained 
the use of their native languages. There is 
hardly an area in the Indian service where 
all children have learned to speak the Engiish 
language before entering first grade. Teach- 
ers of Indians are, therefore, confronted with 
the necessity of breaking through language 
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barriers and instilling fluent use of the Eng- 
lish language on the part of pupils to whom 
it is foreign and who come from homes where 
it is not in use. The average non-English 
speaking Indian child will continue to make 
more rapid educational progress in the 
schools of the Indian service than in public 
schools not equipped to deal with the lan- 
guage problem. 

The public school has made its greatest 
contribution in the education of Indians in 
areas where whites and Indians have been 
able to go to school together. On the reser- 
vations where most Federal schools are today 
operated, there are no whites who can go to 
school with Indians. Therefore, the advan- 
tage of biracial education does not and Can- 
not.exist. 

In the period immediately ahead, many In- 
dians are going to need and seek retraining 
to equip them for new skills and new jobs. 
It is still too early to predict how active a 
part the Indian service will play in this pro- 
gram of reeducation. Nine high schools in 
the Indian service are approved institutions 
for veterans’ training and a few of the boys 
and girls who are returning to civilian life 
have already elected to attend these schools 
to obtain the retraining which they need. The 
schools are planning programs of retraining 
to fit the needs as they arise. The next year 
should determine how large a part these 
schools will play in such reeducation. 


Surplus Property Moscow Bound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, we have had many complaints 
recently from veterans to the effect that 
they are unable to acquire surplus prop- 
erty which they need on their farms and 
in their small business establishments 
which they are trying to set up as a 
mecns of making a livelihood for them- 
selves and their families. 

I have heretofore predicted that it is 
probable that the manner in which the 
surplus property is being disposed of 
may become scandal No. 1 of the post- 
war period. All sorts of practices of 
favoritism and discrimination against 
the veterans have been observed. Many 
veterans have written meé letters stating 
that large concerns and foreign pur- 
chasers have been preferred to the vet- 
erens, and that veterans have been de- 
prived of obtaining surplus materials 
which they so much want and need. 
Congress has favored the sale of this sur- 
plus property to the veterans, but the 
veterans complain that those in charge 
of the disposal of surplus property do not 
give the veterans a chance to buy it. 

Now comes a letter from an Okla- 
homa businessman who has recently been 
attempting to buy some of this surplus 
property. But he says that surplus prop- 
erty is Moscow bound. His letter gives a 
better explanation of what he has found 
in Oklahoma during the past few weeks 
than I could give, and I quote from his 
letter of April 3, 1946, as follows: 

For the past 5 or 6 weeks we have been in- 
specting machinery and equipment to be sold 
by the Government at the various plants in 


the Southwest. It seems unreasonable to 
find so much machinery, equipment, and 
other merchandise tagged “Moscow.” 

This past week we found in Tulsa several 
carloads of manila and sisal rope, both scarce 
items in this country, all tagged “Moscow.” 
Is this what the Communists are stocking up 


so they can hang the gullible Americans a 
little later on? 


I wonder if the people generally favor 
this method of disposal of our surplus 
property? I wonder still more how the 
veterans will feel when they find out what 
this businessman has ascertained with 
reference to the disposal of the Govern- 
ment’s surplus property? 

Mr. Speaker, this certainly is enough 
to infuriate all of us, and Congress should 
investigate immediately what is taking 
place and put a stop to preferences for 
Moscow. It is bad enough to let the for- 
eigners have all or a great portion of the 
surplus property which we left overseas, 
but it is eminently worse to deprive our 
own citizens, especially the veterans, to 
whom we have made such noble promises, 
of this surplus property and then ship it 
to Moscow. It is time to call a halt. 


Statement of Lt. Gen. Raymond Wheeler, 
Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include statement by Lt. Gen. 
Raymond A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors today: 


Mr. Chairman— 

1, S:nce passage of the last River and Har- 
bor Act a number of authorized project re- 
ports have been reviewed by the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and out of 
that number, approximately 50 have been 
favorably recommended by the Board and 
approved by the Chief of Engineers. The 
proposed improvements range in size and 
importance from small-boat harbors of refuge 
to deep-draft ship channels and major ex- 
tensions of the inland and intracoastal water- 
way systems. Each recommended project 
has been examined and weighed for justifica- 
tion in the public interest and found indi- 
vidually worthy of improvement. Each, how- 
ever, will derive its maximum usefulness as 
an integral part of the improved national 
river and harbor system. The progressive 
addition of each new link in the chain of 
coastal ports and in the interconnected 
waterway systems extends the routes, ex- 
pands the volume of traffic, places new 
sources of materials and new markets within 
economic reach of each other and thus ben- 
efits both the newly opened areas and the 
regions already served by existing facilities. 

2. These proposed improvements have been 
favorably reported only after their economic 
worth has been established under the re- 
vealing light of critical analysis. All of these 
projects are responsive to the needs of local 
interests as freely voiced in public hearings. 
Expressions of opinion and supporting facts 
have been diligently sought from all interests 
concerned and have been given careful con- 
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sideration by the reporting officers ang the 
Board in arriving at their final conclusions 
Influences tending to accelerate or retard the 
growth of water-borne traffic on complete 
projects have been studied for their probable 
effect on proposed river and harbor develop- 
ments. Statistical records of going water. 
ways under the varying and abnormal busi- 
ness conditions obtaining during the past 
two decades have been compiled and analyzed 
for guidance in estimating the future role 
of river and harbor improvements in the 
general transportation pattern of the Nation. 

8. The significant fact brought out by 
these records is that, not only during the 
war period, but in general throughout the 
preceding decade of unprecedented business 
depression, the inland and _ intracocastal 
waterways have continued, in ever-increasing 
quantity, to attract and build up a growing 
volume of barge-borne freight tonnage. The 
reason for this growth is that, when reduced 
to the common denominator of cost, water 
transportation emerges as the best adapted 
and most economical agency among the 
several means of transport, for the movement 
of cur essential basic commodities. In the 
long run the waterways are sought by that 
class of traffic. This fact is shown clearly by 
the large-scale ton-mileage chart of the in- 
land and intracoastal waterway systems 
placed on the board at my left. It shows 
that inland water-borne commerce increased 
from a low of 7,826,000,000 ton-miles in 1931 
to more than 31,000,00°,000 ton-miles in 1944. 
This and the other small-scale charts which 
have been made available, were constructed 
from the only complete and reliable reports 
available covering all the freight movements 


* on all the waterways—those compiled by the 


Statistical Divisior of the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors. Fortunately, 
congressional foresight has required the 
Engineer Department to maintain those 
complete records of freight movement on the 
waterways making up the inland system in 
all the various stages of maturity of traffic to 
serve as guides for the future. 

4. As shown by the charts, the existing 
partially completed systems of river and har- 
bor improvements, to which these proposed 
additions, extensions, and connections would 
be added, have proven their indispensability 
during the critical war period. If the accom- 
plishments of the ports of embarkation and 
dispatch of vital war material could be pub- 
licly stated in figures, it would constitute a 
most remarkable record of achievement. It 
has not yet been practicable to compile com- 
plete statistics on transportation of munitions 
and other strategic materials from production 
points deep in the interior to ocean ports for 
transshipment to the various theaters of hos- 
tilities. They constituted a large item of 
barge-borne tonnage that likewise had to be 
excluded from published statistics during the 
war for reasons of security. However, it can 
now be disclosed that no less than 3,943 sea- 
going military and naval craft plus 146 dry- 
docks were constructed at widely scattered 
shipyards on the Lakes and inland waterways 
during the critical months and propelled or 
towed down the rivers to deep water to play 
their indispensable part in the major inva+ 
sions of enemy-held territory. If some of the 
projects now recommended could have been 
available to navigation 5 years ago, I am con- 
vinced that their contributions to the prose- 
cution of the war would have added substan- 
tially to this highly creditable story. 

5. Like housing, manufacturing, and other 
normal peacetime activities, however, addi- 
tions to waterway facilities and floating 
equipment were drastically curtailed by war 
priorities. Early in the war period, the de- 
mand for towboats and special-service barges 
for use on the most strategically located 
waterways swept the lesser channels clear of 
barges, and efforts of ODT to obtain a more 
liberal allocation of critical materials for 
water transport were necessarily unproduc- 
tive for more than a year. The effect of hav- 















ing reached the limit of available barge equip- 
ment in the meantime is clearly apparent on 
the chart. Many of us are convinced that, 
in view of the almost unlimited capacity of 
standarc waterways to absorb traffic, a liberal 
allocation of materials to barge transporta- 
tion would have resulted in a speedy and 
elastic type of transportation that would also 
have had great postwar usefulness and sal- 
vyage value. It is significant that no water- 
way is idle now. The curtailment of waterway 
expansion during the war was not, however, 
altogether a misfortune, because it logically 
now places a large-scale river and harbor im- 
provement program among the foremost 
undertakings needed for national postwar de- 
yelopment. Such a program can now be 
prosecuted in an orderly manner with appro- 
priate materials and designed to take ad- 
vantage of all the technological advances of 
the war period. 

6. The pattern of future wars, if wars must 
come, is uncertain, but foremost among the 
lessons impressed upon us by the sum of our 
experiences from Pzarl Harbor to Hiroshima 
is that our war-waging potential cannot 
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safely be concentrated in one place or even 
in a few places. The judicious distribution 
of our production centers and the mainte- 
nance of alternate transportation routes will 


obviously be more essential to security than 
ever in the so-called atomic era. A success- 
ful outcome of military operations is clearly 
becoming less and less a matter of individual 
heroism and tactical skill and more and more 
a grim problem in logistics, geared to our 
foresight and ability to produce the necessary 
materials and place them at critical points 
at the proper times. A fundamental prin- 
ciple of strategy that does not change with 
the art of either waging or averting war is 
that preparations have to be made largely 
during the intervals of peace. We should 
prepare for the probable trend of the postwar 
era to decentralize major national activities, 
by making available innumerable sites for 
the dispersal of industrial expansion along 
the banks of our improved waterways and 
ship channels, and by providing extensions 
of these facilities through desirable land- 
locked areas for maximum accessibility. Au- 
thorization of the projects here recommended 
will permit continuing and intelligent long- 
range planning in recognition of this trend 
with a view to insuring the maximum net 
public benefit attainable. It is the sort of 
planning that, in my opinion, has been prop- 
erly delegated to the Corps of Engineers as 
the one agency most conversant with the 
problems of maintaining the security as well 
as the orderly economic development of the 
Nation as a whole. 

7. Clearly the energies of the country must 
be expended wisely in the period we are 
about to enter, if we are soon to regain our 
normal national equilibrium. As more 
abundant man-hours of labor become avail- 
able in the peacetime years they must be 
used to conserve and build up our natural 
resources and reserves of essential com- 
modities. Wisely, Congress has provided that 
projects must be authorized prior to being 
available for appropriation... The most ad- 
vantageous choice of projects for appropria- 
tion in the amount measured by Congress 
can best be made if many economically sound 
projects are available for selection. In these 
times of changing conditions, it is to my 
mind urgent that desirable projects should 
be authorized by Congress as soon as pos- 
Sible after their consideration by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and my- 
self. The river and harbor bill enacted in 
the spring of 1945 was considered by your 
committee in the fall of 1943 and the spring 
of 1944. Hence, a period of 2 years or more 
has now elapsed. It seems to me a healthy 
condition for new projects to receive the 
careful scrutiny of your committee and to 
be authorized while the engineering, the cost, 
and the benefit data are fresh and truly 
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responsive to general conditions obtaining 
at the time. 

8. Mr. Chairman, as you may recall, I had 
the pleasure of appearing before your com- 
mittee as resident member of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors back in 
1936 and the years immediately ensuing and 
I am pleased again to be available whenever 
your committee desires me. I was informed 
yesterday to appear throughout the flood- 
control hearings, but I am sure that arrange- 
ments can be made to comply with any sched- 
ule you may wish. With your approval, Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked Colonel Feringa, 
the now resident member of the Board, to 
serve your committee in its detailed consid- 
eration of each report. Colonel Feringa re- 
turned from overseas late last year and im- 
mediately resumed his former position as 
resident member of the Board, in which ca- 
pacity he is well known to many of the mem- 
bers of your committee and is thoroughly 
familiar with the individual projects to be 
submitted. In turning the duty of their de- 
tailed presentation over to Colonel Feringa, 
I want to repeat my serious conviction that 
the authorization of additional river and 
harbor projects at this time is prescient 
wisdom. 





Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations 
Idea Vindicated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, was ended the League of Nations, 
but its work will be carried on by the 
United Nations Organization. 

Those of us who followed the leader- 
ship of Woodrow Wilson in creating the 
League of Nations, and who still believe 
that his prophetic words should have 
been heeded by the adherence of the 
United States, find comfort and consola- 
tion in the splendid article written by 
Anne O’Hare McCormick in the New 
York Times of April 8, which, under 
leave granted, is submitted herewith: 


ABROAD—HAIL AND FAREWELL TO THE SOCIETY 
or NATIONS 
(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

Long thoughts of a world that is gone, 
sad thoughts of a first great chance that 
was missed, will haunt the minds of the dele- 
gates of forty-odd nations gathering in 
Geneva today for the last session of the 
League of Nations. But they will not be 
funereal tuoughts, as they might have been 
if the wind-up had occurred a year ago. 
Like the budding trees along the banks of 
the foaming Rhone and the fingers of green 
that stretch up toward the snowy crown of 
Mont Blanc, the feel of spring is in the air 
of Geneva and in today’s rites in the palace 
by the lake that has been shuttered up, 
a satire done in marble, for nearly 7 years. 
For at last the time has come when they 
ean be celebrated, not as a burial service 
but as a feast of resurrection. 

The end of the League is not the end of 
the dream which it embodied. It is not an 
end at all, indeed, but a new beginning. 
Today it meets to transfer its physical as- 
sets, its records and its functions to the 
United Nations. It meets to hand over its 
unfinished business to its successor. If it 
had no successor the League might be pro- 
nounced a failure, But it is forever vindi- 
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cated by the fact that before the close of 
the war it could not prevent, before the 
first attempt to make peace, the first thought 
of the nations that belonged to it had—more 
significant—of the nations that had never 
joined was to organize another league. 


HISTORIC JUSTIFICATION 


This is the historic justification of the 
Geneva experiment. It is th2 best proof that 
the world has reached a point in time when 
organization for peace is inescapable. 

Many ghosts hover today around the table 
where the delegates asSemble to resume the 
twentieth session, adjourned in 1939 when 
the shadows of the approaching war 
guifed the newly built palace and the final 
deliperations of the Assembly took on the 
air of tragic farce. That was the day when 
the League seemed to be dying. The flags 
of all the nations flew above the hotels 
along the river, as they do today, but in 
the eyes of those who watched they were 
alreaiy at half-staff, furling banners of the 
forlornest of all hopes. Now they float again, 
in farewell to the League, but also in salute 
to the transplanted banners—the same flags 
and more flags—that are unfurling on the 
other side of a lake called an ocean, but 
hardly wider than Leman used to be. 

If the shade of Woodrow Wilson is among 
the ghosts of Geneva, hovering perhaps be- 
side the tablet which hails him as Founder 
of the League his country abandoned, he 
must derive more than a melancholy satis- 
faction from this transplanting. It took 
@ second war to drive home the lesson he 
saw so clearly in the first, but it has been 
learned so thoroughly that the United States 
was this time the first to sponsor and 
strongest in support of the United Nations 
That the stone that was rejected in 1920 
has become the very cornerstone of Amer- 
ican policy in 1946 was the keynote in Presi- 
dent Truman’s Chicago speech. “The im- 
mediate goal of our foreign policy is to sup- 
port the United Nations to the utmost,” he 
declared. “To be strong,” he said, is “a firm 
obligation we have undertaken as a member 
of the United Nations.” And again; “I 
have confidence that there is no interna- 
tional problem which cannot be solved, if 
there is the will and strength to solve it, 
through the United Nations which we have 
created.” 


en- 


the 


A PROPHET HONORED AT LAST 


Woodrow Wilson will be remembered in 
the valedictory of the League, not as the 
leader of a lost cause but as a prophet who 
was honored at last in his own country 
The cause he fought for was never abandoned 
by millions of his countrymen. When it w: 
taken up again by Franklin Roosevelt, in the 
blinding light of events that showed how 
right Wilson was, the ground was already pre- 
pared for a popular support as nearly ur 
mous as has ever been given to a nationa 
policy. It is hardly overstatement to say 
that the United Nations is the League of Na- 
tions, larger, stronger, perhaps more difficult 
to manage, come home to its birthplace to 
make a fresh start. 

Among the ghosts are living men who saw 
the old League rise and fall. Lord Robert 
Cecil, of Britain, and Joseph Paul-Boncour, 
of France, are among those at the last ses- 
sion who were also present at the first. The 
President of this adjourned session is Dr. 
Carl Hambro, of Norway, one of the most 
familiar figures of the old days. Dr. Adrianus 
Pelt, of Holland, former head of the Infor- 
mation Section of the League, is still there, 
though he is now one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries General of the UN. Many League offi- 
cials are occupying or are slated for similar 
posts in the successor organization. 

Actually, the League is only mergirg into 
something else. What is closing in Europe 
will be known as the Geneva chapter. It is 
not even certain that the work is ending 
there, for as soon as the decision to move 
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the headquarters was made, the Russians 
dropped their campaign against Switzerland 
and are now reported to be considering it 
as a headquarters for trade between the So- 
viet zone and western Europe. The unused 
palace in Geneva may yet become the center 
of the European activities of UN. 

Anyway, the American chapter has begun. 
The United Nations is established here be- 
cause everybody in the dissolving Assembly 
in the old capital, everybody in the world, 
is convinced that its future lies in the hands 
of the United States. If the age-old dream 


of universal law and order is to be fulfilled, 
it is the New World that must find the way. 


Medal of Merit for Hon. Karl Stefan, 
of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLOS P. ROMULO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp today the statements 
and speeches made March 9, 1946, when 
Congressman Karu STEFAN, Of Nebraska, 
was awarded by President Sérgio Osmena 
of the Philippines the Philippine Medal 
of Military Merit for recognition of his 
work before and during the war. 

Congressman STEFAN has proved him- 
self to be a true friend of the Filipino 
people and this award is an indication of 
our esteem and regard for him. 

CONGRESSMAN KARL STEFAN DECORATED 

In an impressive ceremony at the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Building in Washing- 
ton on the afternoon of March 9, 1946, Rep- 
resentative Kart STEFAN, of Nebraska, was 
given the distinction of being the first Mem- 
ber of Congress to receive the Philippine 
Medal of Military Merit from President Sergio 
Osmena es conferred by Gen. CARLO ROMULO, 
Resident Commissioner from the Philippines 
to the United States. General ROMULO was 
in charge of the dignified program accom- 
panying the giving of this award which was 
attended by a distinguished group of Sena- 
tors and Representatives as well as officials 
of the State Department, Army and Navy 
Officers. and the Veterans’ Administration. 

General RoMULO said in opening the cere- 
mony, “Congressman STEFAN is being hon- 
ored today for his meritoricus services to the 
Philippine - Commonwealth before and during 
the Japanese occupation. 

“For meny years we have known Congress- 
man STEFAN as a true friend. His interest in 
the Philippines goes back to the year 1904 
when he served in the Philippine Constabu- 
lary. His work took him all over the Philip- 
pines and he became one of the earliest advo- 
cates of Philippine independence. More re- 
cently his services in psychological warfare 
through his broadcasts to the Philippines 
throvghout the war are well known to the 
loyal Filipinos who risked their lives to hear 
him. So it is a happy occasion for me today 
to present to Congressman STEFAN, on behalf 
of President Sergio Osmefna, the award of the 
Military Merit Medal, with the following 
citation: 

CITATION 

“Hon. Kart STEFAN, Congressman from Ne- 
braska: For meritorious services rendered to 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines dur- 
ing the period from January 1942 to October 
1945. During the period of Japanese occu- 
pation, Congressman STEFAN’s friendship for 


the Filipino people moved him to an ever- 
increasing activity which was of great as- 
sistance to the Nation’s morale. Long be- 
fore the liberation campaign was launched, 
he issued statements which did much to 
encourage the Filipino resistance movement, 
These statements were followed by important 
radio commentaries, broadcast via short wave 
at weekly intervals throughout the entire 
campaign to liberate the Philippines, under 
the auspices of the United States Office of 
War Information. The cumulative effect of 
his statements and commentaries was to 
counteract enemy propaganda and _ to 
heighten the popular confidence in ultimate 
liberation and victory. The value of his 
fighting messages was frequently mentioned 
in the intelligence reports furnished to Gen- 
eral MacArthur before the landings in Cc- 
tober 1974. 

““His broadcasts served the military pur- 
pose .of reminding the Filipino people that 
the American people knew of their travail and 
were determined to pour their blocd and 
their treasure into the struggle for their 
freedom. His broadcasts strengthened fur- 
ther the loyalty of the Filipino people to the 
people of the United States and encouraged 
them to further successful operations against 
the enemy. Because of his devotion to the 
cause of the independence of the provinces, 
Mr. STEFAN’s efforts beyond the line of duty 
during the campaign for the liberation of the 
Philippines were to a considerable degree re- 
sponsible for the speedier achievement of 
military victory and thereby for the saving 
of innumerable American and Filipino 
lives.’ ”’ 

General ROMULO recognized the widespread 
interest throughout numerous Government 
departments in the honor being conferred 
upon Mr. STEFAN by saying, “Now, before we 
hear from Congressman STEFAN, permit me 
to introduce Mr. William Stone, Director of 
the Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs, who is representing Mr. Wil- 
liam Benton, Assistant Secretary of State. 
Mr. Stone will read tributes paid to Mr. 
STEFAN by President Truman and Secretary 
of State, Mr. James Byrnes.” 

Mr. Stone: 

From President Truman: 

“Hearty congratulations on the award by 
the Philippine Commonwealth of the Military 
Medal of Merit in recognition of your services 
to that hard-pressed nation. 

“Happily, when you were serving in the 
Philippine Constabulary so. long ago you 
formed a desire to see your friends, the Fili- 
pino people, attain nationhood and inde- 
pendence. Fortunately, it has been your sat- 
isfaction in these later years to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the cause of nation- 
hood through your faithful and conscientious 
service on the Committee on Insular Affairs 
of the House of Representatives. I think it is 
especially fitting that the Philippine Com- 
monwealth has decided to confer so signal an 
honor upon you.” 

From Secretary of State, Mr. James Byrnes: 

“It is with real pleasure that I have learned 
that the Philippine Commonwealth is award- 
ing you the Medal of Military Merit. The cita- 
tion, I understand, states that your messages 
to the Filipino guerrillas during the war were 
‘to a considerable degree responsible for the 
speedier achievement of military victory and 
thereby for the saving of innumerable Ameri- 
can and Filipino lives.’ I well remember our 
trip together to the Philippines in 1935 and 
your deep concern for the aspirations of the 
Filipino people, gained from your previous 
residence ..1 the islands. The American peo- 
ple have reason to be proud of your long 
service to the Philippines.” 

General Romulo presented Mr. Earle Ches- 
ney, former Commander Chesney, who repre- 
sented Gen. Omar N. Bradley, of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Chesney: 

From Veterans’ Administrator, Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley: 
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“Please accept my congratulations upon 
your award of the Military Merjt Medal from 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines jy 
recognition of your outstanding service to 
that country. I should like to take this 
opportunity also to thank you on behalf of 
the many American veterans whom you have 
helped by your magnificent cooperation in 
veterans’ affairs of this country.” 

In introducing Congressman STEran, Gen- 
eral Romulo pointed out that the dean of 
the Nebraska delegation in Congress wes 
elected in 1934 and saw service on the In. 
sular Affairs Committee. Mr. Sreran, Gen. 
eral Romula said, is at present a memter of 
the Appropriations Committee and rankine 
minority member on the subcommittces for 
the Departments of State and Justice, Federa| 
Judiciary, Department of Commerce, and the 
District of Columbia. The Resident Com. 
missioner for the Philippines alluded to the 
recent conferring of the degree of doctor of 
laws by the National University of Wash. 
ington for work on good government, and 
to the Nebraska Representative’s outstand- 
ing achievements in farm legislation. In 
conclusion, General RoMULO stated that not 
only was Mr. STEFAN vitally interested in 
farm legislation and domestic progress, but 
that he had been an Official advisor to the 
American delegation to the United Nations 
Organization meeting at San Francisco. 

Mr. STEFAN, replying to General Romuto— 
acting for President Osmefa—in receiving 
the Philippine Medal of Military Merit, said: 

“In receiving this unforgettable evidence 
of the appreciation of the Filipinos for what 
I have done for our common cause in our 
time of common suffering, I am deeply cog- 
nizent of the signal honor which has been 
conferred upon me. I accept this great gift 
in the spirit of humility. 

“For over twoscore years my career has 
been closely connected with the Filipino peo- 
ple. As a member of the Telegraph Division 
of the Phil'ppine Constabulary—during which 
time I had the opportunity of meeting and 
knowing Filipinos from Luzon to Mindanao— 
I gaincd first-hand knowledge of the universal 
determination of my Filipino friends to re- 
tain their personal and collective freedom 
and the right to govern themselves. These 
ties grew with the years, nor did distance 
make them less strong. It was my privilege 
to be a member of the inauguration of the 
Government of the Philippine Commonwealth 
in 1935. I told the story of the courageous 
Filipino people in newspapers, in magazines, 
over the radio, and on the floor of the House 
of Representatives. When the Japanese ag- 
gressor struck at the Philippines, it was my 
fervent desire to do all within my power to 
aid in driving the hated enemy from Philip- 
pine soil and in restoring orderly processes 
of constitutional government. 

“I count it the outstanding opportunity of 
my lifetime that my time, my effort and my 
words were, in their modest way, responsible 
for saving the lives of Filipinos and Ameri- 
cans so that the youth of both our peoples 
could devote themselves to the rebuilding of 
a war-torn world. 

“It is a challenge to us whom war hes 
spared to give all we can, whenever We can, 
to keep faith with our youth who died thet 
we might be free. We have learned what 
blood brotherhood means in the roar of bat- 
tle. We must continue that blood brother- 
hocd in a world at peace if civilization itse:f 
would survive.” 


PRAISE IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


On behalf of the House of Representatives, 
the onorable JoHN Kerr, of North Carolin 
had this to say in the House Chamber: 

“I noticed in yesterday’s Washington P 
that a very outstanding honor has been a‘ 
corded our beloved and able colleague, Hon. 
Karu STEFAN. He has been awarded the Phil- 
ippine Military Merit Medal from the Com- 
missioner of the Commonwealth Government 
representing President Sergio Osmefna. 














“Of course, I am not familiar with the 
services our distinguished colleague did in 
respect to his contact with the Philippine 
Constabulary when he resided in those is- 
lands, but I assert unhesitatingly that what 
he did then and thereafter during the recent 
war was a great service to these islands and 
to the United States, and was occasioned by 
a heart attuned to the heartbeats of hu- 
manity and his love for his followman. 

Kart STEFAN never did a bad job and never 
will. He has become one of the outstanding 
men of this House because of his accurate 
knowledge of the problems of the Nation, 
his wisdom, and his personality. This House 
is proud of his achievement and extends to 
him its warmest congratulations.” 





Extension of Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a brief analysis of approximately 
12,000 letters dealing with the extension 
of price control and written to the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. Of the letters from business con- 
cerns one-third were in favor of con- 
tinuing OPA, two-thirds were against 
extension or were for extension with 
definite limitations. However, it is in- 
teresting to note that the letters in favor 
of OPA were mostly from small business; 
the letters against OPA were largely from 
trade associations, or from lumber peo- 
ple, real-estate firms, and textile manu- 
facturers. 

The letters from individuals ran 9 
to.1 in favor of the extension of price 
control. Individuals opposing it were 
mostly owners of rented property who 
felt they should get higher rents. 

These findings coincide with the Gallup 
poll and also with the ballot mailed to 
the 50,000 readers of Modern Industry 
magazine. Their readers are manage- 
ment men in more than 31,500 plants 
reported to be responsible for roughly 
89 percent of all American manufac- 
turing production. Of those who re- 
sponded 53.8 percent voted for the con- 
tinuation of price controls and 46.2 per- 
cent voted that price controls should be 
discontinued after June 30, 1946. 

The letters from individuals tell their 
own story. They express the confidence 
which the plain people have in the job 
which OPA has done in keeping down 
run-away prices and their realization of 
the need for the gradual tapering off of 
price control during the period when pro- 
duction of consumer goods is catching 
up with industrial production which is 
now some 60 percent above the average 
for 1935-39. This greatly increased 
production is proof that price control has 
not hampered production. 

Following are quotations from typical 
letters written by individuals in support 
of OPA: 

As an ex-GI who came back and had to pay 


& fee to secure an apartment for his wife and 
child, and was fortunate at that, let me add 
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my plea to millions of others who wish to see 
the extension of OPA. The falseness of the 
arguments of various pressure groups to kill 
the OPA and controls can be seen in one in- 
stance. What has happened to rentals in in- 
dustrial buildings? Have they been kept at 
reasonable levels? Judge for yourself. (Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

It seems to me as a housewife, mother, and 
lastly, a consumer that my dollar buys less 
and less every day. I look back to the days 
when full price control helped us to resist 
inflation and wonder where the Congressmen 
are that understood our problem. (Colum- 
bus, Ohio.) 

I am not only a consumer, but a business- 
man and a property owner (own several prop- 
erties). Yet I want you to do everything in 
your power to enforce and continue OPA. 
(Hardware and House Furnishings. New 
York City.) 

Remember, the people are not stupid or 
blind and you can be sure we all watch per- 
formances in Washington where it concerns 
the welfare of the people and our wonderful 
country. (New York City.) 

Belonging as I do to the group on small 
pensions and fixed incomes, I seem to see the 
whole economic schedule threatening to lift 
beyond our reach for no one’s real advan- 
tage. * * * Why not keep it down where 
we of the lower stratum can participate? 
(California.) 

As a mother of eight children, my mother, 
my husband, and myself to feed and clothe, 
I very strongly desire the continuing of OPA. 
I know if it hadn't been for OPA during the 
war, my family would have been hungry 
during this period. (Massachusetts.) 

The OPA has protected my young daughter 
and myself from a midwinter eviction and 
increases in rent. (Massachusetts.) 

I note by the newspapers that every busi- 
ness organization in the country that can 
possibly do so is lobbying against OPA. * * * 
Yes; remove all controls and throw us to the 
wolves. It is a well-known fact that in the 
event of wild inflation, we, the little people, 
will see our puny little savings disappear so 
fast that we really won't know what hit us. 
(Indiana.) 

I certainly shudder at the prospect of no 
OPA to control prices. Veterans would be 
one group that would take a terrific beating 
if the OPA were abolished. Most veterans 
are taking it as it is trying to find homes, 
decent jobs, and education without depriving 
them of the limited protection of our present 
OPA. (New York.) 

The problem millions of my buddies have 
to support their families on $80 or $100 a 
month. Paying $50 a month rental doesn’t 
leave very much for food, clothing, etc. I'd 
hate to think of what might happen if OPA 
were to be taken out of existence at this 
time. (New Jersey.) 

I am a returned veteran of the European 
theater living on the $20 temporary weekly 
allowance from the rehabilitation insurance, 
unable to find work, married, and desperately 
need the OPA. Please in all fairness to all 
Americans see that price control is not only 
continued but strengthened. (New York.) 

I watch with wonder and astonishment the 
attempts by such people as the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers who are doing every- 
thing within their power to destroy price 
and rent ceilings. * * * Jama veteran, 
earning a small wage. * * * The major- 
ity of American people are not large wage 
earners. We cannot afford to give up even 
a few pennies to make rich people richer. 
* * * When it is safe to remove ceilings— 
O. K. But until then, please get in and pitch 
for us—we consumers depend upon you to 
carry our best interest into the Halls of Con- 
gress and fight for us. (New York.) 

I am a returned serviceman with two 
brothers killed in action on foreign soil. One 
of the few real and live ideals for which 
they, and I, and millions of others fought 
was for a fair and decent living. By abolish- 
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ing the OPA, you are destroying one of these 
fundamental structures, and making way for 
a dangerous inflationary period. Combat 
veterans like myself are banking on you to 
save price control. Salaries overseas were low 
so we cannot afford inflation like the lobby- 
ists who remained at home. (California.) 

I'm a veteran. After 3 years overseas, I re- 
turn to find every greedy clique, led by the 
NAM, clamoring for removal of price controls. 
Fortunes will be reaped by the few, while the 
country is propelled into chaotic disaster. 
(Pennsylvania.) 

As a serviceman soon to be retired on a 
disability pension, it will be impossible to 
maintain my home and family without l 





controls on rent, food, and clothil 
York.) 

I am a returned veteran. My salary now 
is hardly enough to keep me in good clothes 


and furnish the necessities of life. Movie: 
are 60 cents compared to 35 cents several 
years ago. * * * Did we come back to 
inflated living and no reasonable upgrade in 
salaries? Did we return to scarcity after 
abundance of everything we needed for the 
war effort? Why can’t industry produce un- 
der regulated prices as well as they did dur- 
ing the recent war? Why do they want to 
milk us of our meager savings from the Army 
and of the civilians’ too? (New 
York.) 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that, 
by using the strictest economy, a family of 
three can now just break even on an income 
of $40 a week. My husband and I, both World 
War II veterans, and our week-old baby ex- 
pect to have an income of $90 a month for 
the next 12 months. * * * We are terri- 
fied at the thought of increasing cost-of-liv- 
ing in the future. (Virginia.) 

This is the first letter I have ever written 
to protect my rights as a citizen. I find my- 
self stung to action by the flagrant work of 
selfish lobbies—men who seem to have for- 
gotten war so soon, and the millions of us 
average citizens who won it—and who de- 
serve something better than 
* * * We ask—no, demand, that you, our 
representatives in Government, prove our 
trust in you to have only the best interests 
of all its citizens in mind. (New Jersey.) 

As I only make $26.30 net a week, you, too, 
must see what I am up against today. Oh 
dear sir, what about tomorrow. Please for 
Christ’s sake, don't let us little folks down 
We, too, are American. (New York.) 

As a veteran who is attending school under 
the GI bill of rights, I must appeal to you to 
see to it that price control under OPA is 
continued. I have a wife and baby and it 
will take every cent of the $90 a month plus 
our meager savings to get me through 
school. (New York.) 

When I get out of school I want to be able 
to step into a future which is bright and 
clear and not a mess my generation has to 
try to straighten out. * * 
the good work on your fight to have the Price 


savings, 


inflation 


Control Act renewed, for you are not alone. 
(Illinois.) 

We are in the wake of a terrible conflict and 
if OPA control should be suddenly abolished 
* * * conditions could become so chaotic 
that the consumer might very easily be- 
come the consumed, as by the sudden open- 


ing of flood gates. (California.) 
What I've always been wondering about is 


why a congressional committee just never 
calls upon the plain, ordinary, common guy 
or gal in the street. * * * Perhaps you 
ought to suggest to the rest of the committee 
members that they ask their wives about 
prices and the cost of living I, as a veteran, 
feel very embittered at the state of affairs 
here at home in the United States. (New 
York.) 

If the line is not held the 36 bonds I 
bought while in the Army will not be worth 
the price I gave for them. ? York.) 

When I see how the profiteers big 


lobbies are still trying to take ev 
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from u&, I see red. In the war we killed for 
freedom, so they could live; now they wish 
to kill us slowly, through starvation and pri- 
vation, to line their pockets. (Flight officer.) 

Four years ago when I entered the service 
my savings would have been sufficient to see 
me through 4 years of school. Today, even 
with the aid of the GI bill, they are not quite 
enough for 2 years. If a strong OPA is not 
confirmed they may not be enough for 6 
months of schooling. (New York.) 

I wish to raise a question ignored by the 
NAM and various chambers of commerce, 
even though such groups have actually 
thrown the question into bold relief: It is 
the question whether human selfishness is a 
safe basis for a responsible economy. (Mas- 
sachusetts.) 

I am a home economist who worked di- 
rectly with families during the last depres- 
sion, and I know the misery and agony that 
follows inflation. Inflation and deflation 
have followed every war in the history of 
our Nation, and there is no reason to believe 
that it will not happen again if we do not 
try to prevent it. (Ohio.) 

I am a recently discharged veteran, dis- 
abled through combat with the Twenty-sixth 
Division. * * * While in Europe, I saw 
what harm and misery inflation caused, and 
I definitely do not want that to happen here. 
The United States is too great a country, 
with abundant resources, to ever let infla- 
tion get the best of us. It happened before, 
but it had better not happen again. Support 
OPA ceilings and powers, and we will support 
you. Safeguard our future as well as your 
own. (New York.) 


Farmers’ Home Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 10 years the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has been operating under Ex- 
ecutive order and without the benefit of 
basic law passed by this Congress. Even 
with bad administration a part of this 
time it has proven itself worthy when 
applied to the small and poorer farmers 
of the Nation. 

Through the aid extended by the Gov- 
ernment, through FSA, many industrious 
tenant farmers have embraced the op- 
portunity of becoming farm owners. 
Though a great amount of money has 
been loaned to help such farmers the 
losses have been very small. 

The Cooley committee which has 
brought in this bill has spent the better 
part of 2’ years making a searching in- 
vestigation of the entire FSA set-up and 
the provisions of this bill are written so 
that the errors of past administration 
will be obviated in the future. This bill 
should, and I am sure will, be passed by 
this House by a substantial majority. 
This is the first application of reconver- 
sion which has been applied to the 
farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill seeks to extend 
the helping hand of the Government to 
the tenant farmer and the man of small 
means who desires to become a farm 
owner. It is important when one takes 
into consideration the trend of those 


leaving the farms because of higher 
wages in industry, that this effort as well 
as other efforts must be made in order 
to make it more desirable for men to re- 
main on and till the soil. 

The passage of this bill writes perma- 
nent legislation for the Farm Security 
Administration and in my judgment, is 
one of the best pieces of farm legislation 
that has come before this House. 

I find myself in full accord with the 
objectives it seeks, and am glad to register 
my vigorous support and approval of this 
legislation. 


Bargains for Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
authority granted me by unanimous con- 
sent I wish to include an article by Al, 
Williams, entitled “Bargains for Britain,” 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News, of date April 6, 1946, as follows: 

BARGAINS FOR BRITAIN 
(By Al. Williams) 

Let’s talk again about the so-called trades 
made by the British with our State Depart- 
ment and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
matter of air trade routes. 

In addition to the trans-Atlantic route con- 
necting the United Kingdom with seven co- 
terminals in the East and Middle West, along 
with reciprocal routes from Bermuda and 
Nassau, Great Britain obtained the rights to 
four great trade routes to and through the 
United States. 

One is the extension of the trans-Atlantic 
route from England to New York and then 
directly across the United States to San Fran- 
cisco, to Honolulu, Manila, and the Orient, 
That’s really nice for the British. It’s the 
long way from London to the British interests 
in the Far East. The short way is from Lon- 
don through Canada, but if the British 
adopted a trans-Canada route they would be 
competing with the Canadian trans-Canada 
air lines. 

They won’t have that. 

They traded with us for the right to fly 
passengers to New York from London, dis- 
charge them there, pick up new passengers at 
New York and drop them at San Francisco, or 
carry them right on to Honolulu and east- 
ward. Or, they could drop the entire plane- 
load of American passengers they picked up 
in New York at San Francisco and pick up 
another planeload (all American passengers), 
and continue on to Honolulu and the Orient. 

That’s just plain ducky for them, but it’s 
not so hot for TWA, United Air Lines or Amer- 
ican Airlines, who have pioneered the route 
from New York to the west coast; and it’s 
not so good for Pan-American, which has 
done all the pioneering work from San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, Manila, and the Orient. 

The British will fly American transports, 
purchased from American manufacturers at 
the same price that the same types of shirs 
are sold to our American airlines. The British 
will pay their pilots anywhere from one-third 
to one-half what our domestic airlines pay 
their pilots. The British thus will be per- 
mitted to compete with American domestic 
air lines, tapping a market which provides 
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about 80 percent of all the originating air 
traffic of the world. The United States gets 
in return the right to carry traffic to ang 
from certain British colonies, such as Hong 
Kong and Singapore, none of which originate 
much air traffic. 

Swapping the right for the British to tap 
our home air traffic market for the spotty 
traffic between the British colonies and the 
Far East doesn’t make sense for American in- 
terests. The British air lines are to be al- 
lowed to share with our pioneering American 
air lines the trade between the United States 
and the Orient. Practically none of the traffic 
that the British will carry from New York and 
San Francisco to the Orient will be of British 
origin because British air travel to the Ori- 
ent undoubtedly will move from England via 
the Middle East. By such a trade of air 
routes the British are to be permitted to 
jump right smack into the cash registers of 
our American air transportation interests and 
eventually into the pockets of our air line 
pilots, our stewardesses and our aircraft me- 
chanics. 


A Plea For Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a@ poem on statehood for Hawaii by a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives published in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 


A PLEA FOR STATEHOOD 


(As may be made by Hawaiians to the main- 
landers) 


(By M. H. Thatcher) 


(Mr. Thatcher, a former Member of the 
House frora Kentucky, now an attorney of 
Washington, D. C. With Mrs. Thatcher he 
visited Hawaii in 1925 as a member of a con- 
gressional party.) 


The promise, long since spoken, 
Is ripe upon the tree; 
And by each test or token, 
It now should, garnered, be. 
If it be doomed to perish, 
The world will wonder why; 
And all the faith we cherish, 
May wither soon, and die, 


You tax and double tax us, 

(And we without a voice.) 
And if your method racks us, 

(Who minds our will or choice?) 
The democratic process, 

That made you strong and great— 
O keep it free from blindness, 

Its strength inviolate. 


Of Federal exaction, 
In tithe and revenue, 
We pay a worthy fraction— 
We share our wealths with you. 
The record, please compare it— 
Observe how we excel; 
The load, we bravely bear it— 
Ours be the truth to tell. 


The ox ye shall not muzzle, 
That treadeth out the corn. 
Ours is no racial puzzle, 
However we are born. 
Though dark, or white, or yellow— 
Regardless of our hue— 
For fellow, each for fellow, 
We're much the same as you. 














In all this Orient West, 
From Miaway to Kalae; 

Throughout these ranging isles o’ rest, 
That bloom upon the sea— 

No doubtful counsels darken— 
We claim a single land; 

Unto one call we hearken, 

We heed but one command. 


If war should bring commotion, 
And guns again should roar; 
If on the Mother Ocean, 
The tides of death should pour— 
We'll fight in spirit loyal, 
(Whate’er the hostile pow’rs.) 
Beneath a banner royal— 
That which is yours—and ours. 


We know you as our brothers, 
We love you as our own; 

Of ties, there are no others— 
We're bound to you, alone. 

One future, great, invites us; 
Together we must fare; 

One destiny unites us— 
We ask for freedom’s share. 


By all that’s just and holy, 
By all that’s wise and true— 

We ask for Statehood solely 
Because it is our due. 

Our civic day should brighten, 
Kamehameha Calls: 

Be swift to note and lighten 
The shadow, ere it falls. 


Our bastions are the western bar 
To alien arms or fleet; 
Within your blue you need our star 
To make the flag complete. 
Hawaii has the right to be 
A free and equal State; 
O write aloha so that she 
May join the Forty-eight. 





Claghorn, the Dixie Foghorn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch, entitled “Clag- 
horn, the Dixie Foghorn” which I think 
most appropriate. The editorial follows: 

CLAGHORN, THE DIXIE FOGHORN 


For years, yes, decades, we've been battling 

bring some measure of rationality into the 
fried-chicken-watermelon-mammy-magnolia- 
oonlight-mocking bird-moon-June croon 
school of thinking on southern problems, and 
now we've run up against the toughest propo- 
ition yet. We refer, of course, to that 
bombastic bumbling, brou-ha-ha of the air 
waves, Senator Beauregard Claghorn, “from 
the deep South, that is,” whom a writer in 
Life has just referred to as “the most-quoted 
man in the Nation.” 

This amazing character on the Sunday 
evening Fred Allen program must have given 
miilions in the North and West the notion 
that southern Senators cpend their time in 
making frightful puns, and bellowing “That’s 
a joke, son!” and in such professionally 
southern deliverances as: “When in New 
York ah only dance at the Cotton Club. The 
only dance ah do is the Virginia reel. The 
only train ah ride is the Chattanooga Choo- 
Choo. When ah pass Grant’s tomb ah shut 
both eyes. Ah never go to the Yankee 
Stadium! Ah won't cven go to the Polo 
Grounds unless a southpaw’s pitchin’,” 
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We “southrons” have been kept sufficiently 
busy asserting to our northern friends that 
we aren’t all morons and degenerates a la 
Tobacco Road, or banjo-picking mammy- 
singers, a la Al Jolson, but now we have to 
go around: protesting that we aren’t all 
raucous nitwits and foghorns like Senator 
Claghorn, “from the South, that is.” Gad!— 
Condensed from Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. 





Fight for the Spirit of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me at Akron, Ohio, April 4, 
1946, before the Ohio Federation of Re- 
publican Women’s Organizations: 


Fellow members of the Republican Party, 
we Republicans this year face a new and 
crucial responsibility which the broad sweep 
of events has placed upon us. The responsi- 
bility falls equally upon Republican men 
and women. It can only be discharged if 
we muster all our strength. We face power- 
ful enemies. They are the enemies of free 
representative government and the issue is 
free, representative government itself. 

We who have for so many years fought 
side by side to preserve traditional American 
freedom now see with new clarity and sharper 
vision the clear-cut issue of the present day. 
We are able to see the issue because we 
understand and respect the fundamental 
processes of the form of government guaran- 
teed us under the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. Our respect and devotion to these 
principles of free government has been 
heightened, strengthened, and made more 
keen not only by our own unflagging fight 
to preserve them, but also by the sight in 
recent years of the rise of new forms of 
tyranny which have crushed the peoples of 
the world and ground them down in the 
miseries of fear, hunger, and physical cruelty. 

Thinking Americans have relearned the 
true meaning of freedom in the example of 
those who have lost it. We have relearned 
the meaning of freedom by losing some por- 
tion of it ourselves. You and I—despite our 
stubborn and unrelenting opposition for 
these many years—have seen a measurable 


‘part of American freedom taken away. All 


of us in wartime voluntarily submitted to 
governmental controls and the broad, blun- 
dering supervision of our personal lives. Yet 
the necessities of war served only to accentu- 
ate a trend which had already existed in this 
New Deal administration before the war. 
That record being carried forward today 
promises only continued assaults on Ameri- 
can freedom, if the New Deal continues in 
power. 

Our responsibility as Republicans in this 
time is twofold. We must take vigorous 
measures to perpetuate the knowledge of lib- 
erty in coming generations and we must take 
immediate action to turn back the enemies 
of freedom now. 

The success of the American form of free, 
representative government depends upon the 
ability of each rising generation to under- 
stand it. Herein Republican women have a 
long-range responsibility—a vitally impor- 
tant responsibility—separate and distinct 
from ordinary organizational activity in po- 
litical campaigns. The American woman of 
this generation must not only engage in the 
tactics and strategy of campaigning in which 
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she has proven herself to have such great 
talent and initiative, she must likewise, as 
the mainspring of the home and family life, 
inculcate in the next generation the philos- 
ophy upon which our free representative gov- 
ernment is based. 

We must remember and never forget that 
freedom begins in the American home. A 
people who would enjoy liberty must have 
knowledge of it and love for it Freedom is 
based upon character and character depends 
upon training. The destiny of future gen- 
erations of Americans therefore places a 
charge upon the women of America not only 
to rise to the challenge of these uncertain 
times and turn back the enemies of freedom, 
but to instill in the youth of America. that 
love of independence, that innate self-reli- 
ance, that integrity of purpose which are the 
marks of a free people and which provide the 
foundation of free, representative govern- 
ment. 

But all Republicans—men and women 
alike—have a critical and immediate mission 
which must be performed today and will not 
wait for the faith or the energy of some new 
generation to undertake it. We must not 
bequeath to American youth the choice be- 
tween the bitter cup of tyranny and a bloody 
struggle for liberty. We must provide the 
rallying point and the instrument for the 
fight to maintain American freedom against 
the destructive radicals of this present time 

It has become increasingly evident that 
the Democratic Party is held captive in the 
tight grip of the radical and fellow traveler 
It has become increasingly evident and is 
even now openly declared that the power and 
influence of the present administration is to 
be employed to advance the influence of left- 
ist, New Deal elements, and to destroy or 
drive from the Democratic Party all those 
who do not blindly subscribe to the Com- 
munist-inspired radical line. President Tru- 
man has substantially endorsed the state- 
ment of Secretary Wallace that those who do 
not conform to this line should be purged 
from the Democratic Party. 

You may wonder why it is that after re- 
marking upon the responsibilities of the Re- 
publican Party, I suddenly turn to consid- 
eration of the divisions and dissensions with- 
in the Democratic Party. I do so because the 
most significant political fact of our genera- 
tion is this: That the exponents of the master 
state, the radicals who call themselves New 
Dealers, the fellow travelers, and the Com- 
munists have now disclosed their intention 
to bid openly for power. The Truman ad- 


ministration seeks their support. With 
cynical disregard for the very traditions 
which have given them their opportunities 


men, administration leaders now betray the 
spirit of America for the sake of a bloc of 
votes. For the support of a minority, for a 
few million votes at the polls, administration 
leaders now foreswear the ideals of the vast 
majority of Americans, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike. They seek first to drive from 
the Democratic Party and then from the en- 
tire American scene all men and women who 
oppose their radical schemes wishing to con- 
serve the philosophy and the practice of free 
representative government. 

This issue transcends ordinary party con- 
siderations. It is no longer just a contest 
between Republicans and Democrats. It i 
a contest—and a bitter, vital contest—hbe- 
tween fundamental philosophies of govern- 
ment and of life. 

The gauntlet is down. Henry Wallace and 
President Truman, the two main leaders of 
the Democratic Party, have openly proclaimed 
their intention to recognize only the left 
wing of the Democratic Party and to purge 
the rest. They have thus brought home to 
all thoughtful Americans the realization that 
this year the clear-cut choice before the 
American voter is the choice between mass 
organization, mass regimentation, mass psy- 
chology, mass government as against our be- 
lief in the traditional American system in 
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which the individual liberties of each indi- 
vidual American are preserved inviolate. The 
choice is between the combination of mis- 
guided radicals of the New Deal who would 
first destroy the bulwarks of freedom and 
then exploit the change for their own per- 
sonal and sordid advantage—the choice is 
between that kind of radicalism and for- 
ward-looking Americanism which holds that 
the problems of our society, all its defects 
and inequities, can be corrected under the 
orderly processes of law without sacrificing 
in any measure the true and traditional lib- 
erties of each individual American citizen. 
The New Dealers extend to us a master 
state—a state in whose name the rights and 
liberties of any citizen may be trampled and 
crushed. They mouth great humanitarian 
ideals and then seek to smother or impair 
the most humanitarian concept of all time— 
which is traditional American freedom. They 
speak largely of the public interest and then 
maneuver secretly for private gain; they pre- 
tend to serve the people and behind that 
pretext serve only themselves. 

We hold that this Government is the ser- 
vant of its people. We hold that the gov- 
erning of this society must be under a rule 
of law laid down by the people themselves, 
instead of a rule of personal whim. We op- 
pose irresponsible persons who use the au- 
thority and power of government to inflict 
their personal ideas and ambitions or their 
private greed upon the American citizens. 

These are the views, these are the beliefs 
for which the Republican Party has fought 
with unceasing devotion for these many 
years 

These views and these beliefs are shared 
by all true Democrats, for these are the views 
and beliefs of the founders of this Nation. 
They are the principles upon which the great 
advancements of America were based. They 
were never questioned before by any major 
party. The issues between the Democratic 


and Republican Parties were the issues of pol- 


icy or detail, but they were never issues in- 
volving the very form of government and 
the most sacred concepts of human freedom 
which are now raised by the professional rad- 
icals of the New Deal who have captured the 
machinery of the Democratic Party. 

Democrats—true Democrats—have now 
lost their traditional political home. Henry 
Wallace may talk of party responsibility, but 
the men and women of the Democratic Party 
who truly believe in the traditions of the 
Democratic Party and who truly believe in 
the American system of free, representative 
government cannot now bridge the gap be- 
tween their scruples and the radicalism of 
the New Deal. 

This is the doom of the Democratic Party. 
Itis the final rift which has ruptured all pos- 
sible cooperation between the left and right 
wings of that party. It is the final fore- 
closure of any hope that good government 
can emerge: from a party whose own best 
statesmen repudiate the philosophy and the 
practices of its radical leaders. 

It is now the responsibility of the Repub- 
lican Party to provide that constructive, for- 
ward-looking leadership which can emerge 
only from a party whose members all agree 
on its fundamental tenets of faith. It is no 
longer a question of political labels, of those 
overworked and empty words “liberal” or 
“conservative.” It is no longer a conflict be- 
tween sections—of East or West, North or 
South. It is a crucial and dynamic issue in- 
volving the fundamental approach to gov- 
ernment itself. 

All men differ. Republicans differ. On 
occasion, and in regard to specific issues there 
are a variety of opinions within Republican 
ranks. It must always be so in any great 
organization. Some men and women will 
devote themselves to those phases of our 
scciety which demand change and improve- 
ment; others will devote their energies and 
attention to administrating and operating 
those mechanisms of our society which they 


believe have achieved satisfactory progress. 
Some will see great challenges; others will 
wish to conserve and improve without drastic 
change. Nevertheless, on principle, on phi- 
losophy, on the approach to the daily conduct 
of Government, Republicans are in unison 
and have fought together these many long 
years to advance those common beliefs. Our 
philosophy is such that there is room for 
many shades of opinion within our broad 
area of agreement. “In my Father's house 
are many mansions.” Within the Repub- 
lican Party are the spires of great hopes and 
new ambitions for the future and new con- 
cepts of the public welfare and new plans for 
a better life and new resolve to serve the 
whole people. In the Republican Party are 
the great edifices of experience, of wisdom, 
and of judgment. In it, too, rise the struc- 
tures of new invention, new ideas, and new 
imaginative understanding. Only in~- our 
desire and our intention to preserve the 
American way of life and the American form 
of government are we rigid and unyielding. 
We welcome to our ranks all those who would 
now fight to preserve that way of life and 
that form of government against the sinister 
and powerful influences which willfully and 
sometimes traitorously assail it from every 
side. 

There are now two main parties in the 
United States. The Republican Party and 
the New Deal Democratic Party. 

The differences in principles and intentions 
between the two parties are wide and dis- 
tinct. They must be made clear to the voters 
of America in order that they may be able 
to make an intelligent choice between the 
plans and beliefs of the New Deal Democratic 
Party and the plans and beliefs of the Re- 
publican Party. They must be made clear in 
order that the voters may choose at election 
time, in order that they may decide upon 
stated and adequate grounds to which party 
they wish to entrust the administration of 
the affairs of this Nation which we revere. 

The first great difference between the 
parties is this—and it is a difference so 
wide, so deep, so simple, so important that 
it dwarfs almost into insignificance all other 
debatable points. It is a difference that can- 
not be adjusted; that must not be compro- 
mised. It is the difference between black 
and white, the difference between day and 
night, the difference between safety and 
danger. It is so basic and so elementary 
that upon its decision rests every important 
and minor particular of the kind of life we 
will lead in the years that stretch before 
us. Upon it depends the way we will live, 
the hopes we will hold, the way we will plan 
for our families and our business and our 
ambitions for a happy, a serene, a secure 
life for ourselves and for our children. 

This difference between the New Deal posi- 
tion and the Republican position is this— 
and ‘t may be stated in few words and simple 
phrase: 

The New Deal Party is without faith or 
confidence in the future of the United States; 
the Republican Party has a sure and coura- 
geous faith in the future of the United States. 

The New Deal fears that we are sick with 
an incurable disease and thinks we may look 
forward only to the life of an invalid, kept 
unhappily alive by artificial respiration, with 
no hope of cure, with no hope of being re- 
stored to vigor and health. The Republican 
Party knows that our country suffers only 
from a temporary illness, that its Constitu- 
tion is sound and its vital organs unimpaired. 
The Republican Party knows that our coun- 
try can be restored to health and sanity so 
that it will continue to live and to prosper 
for generations to come. The Republican 
Party knows that our Nation is young with 
tremendous natural strength and energy, and 
that a future of splendid usefulness and pros- 
perity and glory stretches before it—a future 
sO sure, so solid that not even our miraculous 
past will compare with it. 
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We are not at the end of our national 
life—we are only at the beginning of it. we 
are not finishing, we are only beginning. we 
are not hopeless and helpless. We are not a 
crumbling ruin descending into dust and 
rubble. We are a young, unfinished edifice, 
erected upon a solid foundation, skillfully 
planned by great architects, and carried for- 
ward by master builders, growing every day 
in strength and beauty and usefulness, unti! 
it shall become the wonder of the world. It 
is an edifice that never will grow old because 
it never will be finished. It is a building to 
which each succeeding generation shall add 
its part as new requirements shall arise, It 
is an edifice that never can grow old because 
it never shall be completed; but will con- 
stantly be improved and enlarged and beau- 
tified until the end of time. 

There, my fellow Americans, is the ele- 
mentary difference between the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party. One crawls 
forward, limping, groaning without faith, the 
other marches proudly, with head up and 
banners waving, with high hope and sure 
confidence in its ability to endure and to live 
and to accomplish. 

It is true we are ill, but it is not with an 
incurable illness. It is an illness caused by 
neglect and ignorance and blundering. It is 
a surface illness that can be cured, and cured 
speedily by operation. 

The date of that operation is set. It is on 
election day of next November. The hospital 
is the election booth. The operating knife 
the people’s vote. The electorate is the sur- 
geon. Upon it depends the success of the 
operation arj the restoration of the patient 
to health. It is for the people to cut out the 
malignant growth of doubt and fear so that 
the clean, healthy tissues of our national 
body may grow again. 

If our people want a nation restored to 
health and vigor and confidence in its long 
life and prcsperity, let their vote be for can- 
didates of the party of hope and vigor. If 
they want our country to drag out a life as 
a hopeless invalid, made unaware of its pain 
by drugs and sleeping potions, then let their 
choice be for candidates of the party that 
holds that belief, the New Deal party. 

They tell us that our economy is a finished 
economy. They tell us that because we have 
stretched from ocean to ocean that we have 
no more frontiers to bring us prosperity. 
They tell us that we have grown to man- 
hood, lived through our prime, and have 
reached senility. They tell us that we have 
accomplished all there is to accomplish, and 
that from this day henceforward there is 
nothing for us but to live on our fat until 
it is exhausted. 

We say that this is nonsense. We say that 
it is worse than nonsense, it is stupidity 
We say that we have not even seen a vision 
of the-frontiers that lie before us, or of the 
glories of the lands that stretch beyond those 
frontiers. We say that our glories of the past 
will seem drab and pale as we march forward 
into the glories of our future. 

We say that America is on the march. It 
is going forward to conquer. It cannot be 
stayed nor halted in its progress. Our future 
can be circumscribed and limited only by 
our will to go forward. And we say that that 
will, indomitable, efficient, eternal, lives in 
the hearts of this great people, and that 
nothing—nothing—can halt our victorious 
march. 

We have faith in the United States. Our 
party—the Republican Party—has faith in 
the United States. We call upon all citizens 
to join our army, to take up their weapons, 
and set out upon our campaign with us. It 
is a campaign against doubt and fear, and 
we will not lay down our arms nor cease from 
the rattle until our enemies shall have been 
vanquished, destroyed, abolished, and eradi- 
cated. Fear is the enemy. We can and will 
destroy it. 

What are these new frontiers beyond which 
lie prosperity? They are not frontiers of 








land or of water, although there are millions 
of acres of our soil not yet brought into 
human use. They are the frontiers, widened 
every day by science and invention and the 
discovery of new methods of doing. Just as 
vast industries have appeared over our hori- 
gon in the past, employing millions of our 
citizens, pouring wealth into the lap of 
the Nation—so will new industries be born 
in our. future, bringing with them oppor- 
tunity and new wealth and new employment. 
Just as the automobile, the airplane, the 
radio appeared to revolutionize our lives and 
to bring us the blessings of prosperity, so 
in the years ahead will come other and now 
undreamed of contrivances that we will want 
to buy and to use—which will employ their 
millions. We are at the dawn of the atomic 

e. Who can say what wonders, beneficial 
to all mankind, may not be waiting behind 
the curtain of tomorrow? 

Not only will there be splendid inventions; 
there will be new ways of doing, new ways 
of manufacturing, new ways of farming, new 
ways of mining, and of utilizing our natural 
resources. We will discover that our farm- 
ers can grow more to the acre, that our man- 
ufacturers can produce more at lower cost in 
cash and in toil. We will see the workday 
shortened and hours of leisure be given to 
lives that have known little leisure. We will 
see lives more comfortable, richer in thcse 
things that make life rich. We will see no 
millenium, but a country in which every 
man, by diligence and skill and intelligence, 
will be given the opportunity to grasp hap- 
piness and self-won security for himself and 
his family. We will talk no longer of cramp- 
ing frontiers but only of a limitless future 
unhampered, uncramped, wearing no hand- 
cuffs or shackles—a future which holds out 
promise to be shared by all who have the will 
to share it. 

It will not be a future of uncertain security 
given to us for a few precarious days by a 
Government that cannot find its way, but a 
future earned and made secure by the efforts 
of individual men, free to choose their way 
of life, their own occupations, their own 
careers unimpeded and uncircumscribed by 
un-American regimentation imposed by the 
hands of a short-sighted and selfish bureauc- 
racy. 

How can we possess for ourselves so desir- 
able a future? 

We can possess it by setting America free. 
All American history has been a history of 
fighting for freedom. It is a never-ending 
battle. We must continue it today. Not to 
free ourselves from a foreign master; not to 
free ourselves from overlords or the tyranny 
of archaic laws; but to free ourselves from 
the deadening grip of those men who have 
seized our land and are strangling it; who 
are choking its spirit and its genius, and 
who are smothering its initiative. We must 
free it from a system which is undermining 
our integrity, denying us the inalienable 
right to compete with one another fairly, 
forbidding us the God-given privilege of in- 
dependence of individual action and enter- 
prise. 

We must fight for freedom again. The 
army in revolt against this new, destructive 
tyranny is the Republican Party, and the 
Republican Party says to you, “My fellow 
American, America once more shall be free!” 

The Republican Party is awake. There 
shall be no compromise or appeasement or 
imitation. We know what we are for and 
what we are against. We know what is right 
and what is wrong. We have defined the 
causes of battle and we have drawn rigidly 
the battle line. We will fight it out on this 
line if it takes a generation. We say, “Amer- 
ica once more shall be free.” 

The Republican Party is the party of for- 
ward-looking wisdom opposed to the party 
of reckless experiment. 

The Republican Party is the party of Amer- 
icanism opposed to a party riddled and in- 
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oculated with foreign, left-wing, un-Amer- 
icanism. 

The Republican is the antiradical party, 
opposed to the radical party. 

The Republican Party is the antiregimen- 
tation party opposed to the party that would 
put a nation in a tyrannical production line 
or under the thumbs of political top ser- 
geants. 

The Republican Party is the antibureau- 
cratic party opposed to the party that would 
fasten the dry rot of a vested bureaucracy 
upon every phase of American life. 

The Republican Party is not a party of the 
past but a party of the future. It is opposed 
to a party bound by rules of its own making, 
imprisoned in a cell of its own building. It 
is opposed to a party that can only stand 
still but never move forward as new events 
demand a forward progress. 

The Republican Party is the party that 
believes in paying a debt rather than in- 
creasing a debt. It is a party that believes 
we should pay our way, day by day with our 
earnings; not that we should pay our way 


.for a year or two by borrowing ourselves 


into bankruptcy. It is a party that looks 
at our staggering debt as a thing that must 
be faced and paid as opposed to a party 
that believes it should be dodged and in- 
creased. 

The Republican Party is the party of gov- 
ernmental economy, opposed to the party of 
governmental waste and prodigality. 

The Republican Party is the party which 
believes that civil governmental employees 
should be drastically decreased instead of 
recklessly increased until our salary list alone 
becomes an insupportable burden. 

The Republican Party is the party that be- 
lieves in treating every man as an individual 
citizen opposed to the party that believes 
every man must belong to some class or 
group. It is a party opposed to the stirring 
up of class or racial strifes in opposition to 
the party that fattens on class prejudice and 
racial warfare. 

The Republican Party is the party that 
knows the vexing question of labor-manage- 
ment relations must be settled fairly and 
squarely so that industrial peace shall come 
to the Nation. It is opposed to the party 
which believes that this question should not 
be settled but should be fomented and in- 
flamed, because that party fattens on quarrels 
and strife and unrest. 

The Republican Party is the party that 
believes that capital and industry and labor 
should be regulated in their conduct by fair 
and just laws, honestly administered. It be- 
lieves that the security of the public is the 
paramount consideration, and that both capi- 
tal and labor must recognize the public 
interest. 

We believe that the men and women of 
labor have the right to unite for their own 
protection and advancement and to bargain 
collectively, if they choose to do so. We 
believe that the end product of such bargain- 
ing, however, is an agreement or a contract 
and the parties thereto are mutually respon- 
sible. We believe that the true and legiti- 
mate aim of both organizing and collective 
bargaining is to improve the condition and 
the returns of labor. We do not believe that 
those purposes should be distorted into ef- 
forts to destroy our free society or to destroy 
the very jobs which provide the worker with 
his wage. We see a public interest in the 
settlement of labor-management disputes 
which by disrupting the broad functions and 
services of our society damage us all alike— 
labor, management, farmer, and white-collar 
worker. We see in the use of violence by 
either side in labor disputes a threat to the 
individual liberties of American citizens. 

The emphasis upon labor-management re- 
lations must be upon ultimate agreement 
and cooperation on a satisfactory basis to 
both—not upon governmental domination, 
not upon intimidation, not upon dictatorial 
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methods, not upon artificial issues, not upon 
destruction rather than progress. We seek 
to construct a cooperative society in which 
the mutual interests of each of its elements 
will be recognized; in which labor may find 
ever-increasing opportunities for advance- 
ment, ever-increasing real wages both in 
terms of take-home pay and in purchasing 
power; in which the weak will be protected 
from the strong; in which the interests of 
labor, of manacement, of white-collar work- 
er, and of farmer may be universally ad- 
vanced under a rule of equal justice for all, 

The Republican Party is the anti-Com- 
munist, and anti-left-wing party, in opposi- 
tion to the party that conciliates and frater- 
nizes with Communists and revolutionists. 
The Republican Party is affirmatively the 
party of competition and the right of the 
individual to carry on his business subject 
to fair regulation but without improper gov- 
ernmental meddling. The Republican Party 
believes that the law of supply and demand 
can never be repealed and that no spurious 
enactment can permanently become a substi- 
tute for the law of surply and demand. 

The Republican Party is the party that be- 
lieves in firm, honest, unselfish, open dealing 
in international affairs in opposition to the 
party that places its faith in secret agree- 
ments secretly arrived at. It is the party 
that believes in telling the facts to the public 
in opposition to the party that works in se- 
crecy and fails to tell the public to what con- 
duct it has been committed against its will 
and without its consent. 

The Republican Party is the party that 
supports our Constitution as the framework 
of just government in this land. It is the 
party that believes that changes in the Con- 
stitution should be made, when necessary, by 
amendment openly advocated, rather than by 
devicus, conspiratorial, revolutionary tech- 
nique. 

The Republican Party believes that no de- 
partment or bureau should be supreme, and 
that any decision by any appointed, not 
elected, bureau should be subject to review by 
the properly constituted courts of the land. 
The Republican Party believes and will fight 
to conserve the resources and the Govern- 
ment of this Nation in opposition to the party 
that wishes to undermine and waste and de- 
stroy our way of life. 

These matters that I have here described 
are the purposes and principles of the Re- 
publican Party. They are stated to you to- 
night as the opposite of the purposes and 
principles of the New Deal Democratic Party. 
The line of demarcation is plain. It is upon 
this line that we shall fight. We must now 
point out to others the clear difference be- 
tween the Democratic and the Pepublican 
Parties. It is the citizens’ right to decide 
which they prefer to entrust with the respon- 
sibility of governing them in the years to 
come. The choice is clear. The chasm that 
stretches between the parties is wide and 
cannot be bridged. We must have the one 
thing or the other. The decision rests with 
Americans. The day of decision comes on 
election day. In this land the majority rules. 
Let the majority speak. If they believe that 
the Republican Party, fighting for the prin- 
ciples I have here stated, is the party they 
wish to trust, then let them cast their votes 
for Republicans. If they desire to preserve 
this Nation as it is constituted with liberty 
and freedom for all, they will vote the Re- 
publican ticket. If they want to continue 
the America of our forefathers, and an Amer- 
ica in which our sons will enjoy equality and 
individual freedom and the right to achieve 
by their own talents and industry, then the 
vote will be for our side. If they wish a 
changed, uncertain, regimented, communized 
America under bureaucratic tyranny, with- 
out pride in its past or hope for its future, 
then they will cast their vote for the New 
Deal Democratic Party. 
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As you go forth to carry this issue and to 
delineate this choice to the American people, 
it is well to bear in mind what results Amer- 
icans may expect from the system advocated 
by the New Deal as opposed to the free system 
to which we devote all our energies and 
devotion. 

The end product of the New Deal can only 
be the worst combination of governmental 
corruption and tyranny in history. Too 
many times over the past years have we seen 
the pattern of New Deal operation repeat it- 
self. They move from crisis to new powers 
in the name of humanitarian ideals. Those 
new powers they then use to grasp for greater 
powers. The starry-eyed radical announces 
great flaming challenges to the humanitarian 
instinct of all men; the crooked radical moves 
in to exploit for his own advantage. 

Let the New Deal continue and the success 
or failure of an American businessman will 
finally depend upon which inside track he 
can dtvelop to governmental favor. The job 
cf the workman may depend upon how well 
his union delivers a vote for the administra- 
tion. The housewife may set her table well 
or poorly because her husband is in or out of 
favor with the party in power. The farmer 
may obtain a high or a low price for his prod- 
uct depending upon the arbitrary whim of 
this or that bureaucrat. The white-collar 
worker may be granted a raise or refused 
one, may pay high prices for cheaper mer- 
chandise because some New Deal henchman 
has decreed it so. 

Ve are opposed to such practices. We will 
fight tooth and nail to restore to American 
citizens the rule of law which will provide 
equal justice to all, regardless of political 
faith or contacts, which will protect the weak 
against the strong, which will guarantee the 
rights of the individual against the political 
favorite, which will stop the spending of 
enormous amounts of the people’s money 
for the sake of the privileged few, and which 
will remove from the backs of our people the 
deadening and discouraging burden of this 
administration whose only political hope 
and whcse greatest vested interest lies in 
ever-increasing debt, ever-increasing control, 
ever-larger Government pay rolls, and ever- 
present strife. 

We hold out on the other hand the prom- 
ise of an America released from the dead 
hand of bureaucracy, restored to the sound 
principles of management and finance which 
spell economy and sanity in Government 
and more money in the pockets of the citizen. 
We repudiate the system of political caste 
and privilege which has been foisted upon 
the American people by the New Deal. We 
repudiate. the princes of New Deal privilege 
who use the great humanitarian ideals of 
American citizens as a screen behind which 
to hide the most sordid efforts to feather 
their nests. We will restore to America a 
state of affairs, wherein any American may 
stand before his Government and demand 
fair play, regardless of his race, color, creed, 
or political beliefs. We will repress this 
sprawling Government until it once again 
becomes the servant and not the master of 
the people. We will restore a rule of law 
under which no man, be he Republican or 
New Dealer, can willfully violate the rights 
of others and draw unto himself instruments 
of power improper for any American to hold. 

Finally, we will so release the energies of 
the American people that the creative spirit 
of this Nation may contrive new approaches 
and open new avenues to a broad and mag- 
nanimous future. In the poorer third of the 
American people is a great challenge to in- 
dustry and to agriculture and to labor to 
utilize the genius of America to produce new 
and better products, greater and more satis- 
fying services at such lower cost as to bring 
this poorer third of our Nation within the 
compass of luxury. We will so foster and 
50 enccurage the enterprising spirit of Amer- 
ican youth that the war veteran and the 
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young men and women of this time may look 
forward with true enthusiasm to new goals 
of achievement and new marks in the forward 
progress of civilization. 

From the great struggle through which we 
have just passed have emerged the devices 
and invention of a new and wonderful age— 
an age in which the sciences of electronics 
of nuclear physics, of chemistry, biochemistry, 
and mechanical engineering hold out to 
Americans of this generation and the next an 
advancement in the standards of our homes 
far beyond the fondest imaginations of our 
fathers. Release the energies of the American 
people and we can bring not only to America 
itself but to the broadest spread of humanity 
all over the world a new hope in the dynamic 
possibilities of independence and a concrete 
example of the physical rewards which are 
the finite product of personal freedom. 

Yet there is some other increment, some 
other and almost indefinable thing which 
makes freedom worth fighting for itself. It 
is not the automobiles and the bath tubs of 
America which make this a great Nation. It 


is not the gadgets or the insurance policies 


alone which make this the happiest people on 
the face of the earth. Men may live as pris- 
oners in palaces amid the utmost extravagant 
luxury, yet find no satisfaction for them- 
selves. There is a measure of satisfaction in 
freedom which can be taken only from with- 
in.and which cannot be marked out on the 
dimensions of a golden bath tub. Freedom's 
greatest satisfaction and reward lies in the 
knowledge of it. It reposes in the mind, and 
shows itself in a man’s carriage and his char- 
acter, and bespeaks itself in his eye. 

Here is the spirit of enterprise. Here is the 
spirit of moral courage. Here is the spirit of 
advancement. Here is the spirit of America. 
Here is the hope of the world. We must fight 
to keep that spirit alive. 
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OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the March 28 issue of the 
Albany Knickerbocker News: 


DEWEY OUT OF STEP 


On the very day the subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee voted 3 to 1 in favor of the St. Law- 
rence seaway scheme, the Governor expressed 
himself in its favor, but the State assembly 
voted 109 to 21 to ask Congress to reject the 
proposal. 

The three events present a contradiction 
in the representative system. Take the sub- 
committee first. It has just completed its 
hearings, which could not be considered com- 
plete because they did not include this proof 
the people of New York State are against 
the plan. The approval is an anomaly; the 
subcommittee was part of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and our Constitution says 
our dealings with foreign nations must be 
approved by two-thirds vote of the Senate, 
yet the proposal the subcommittee voted to 
approve calls for only majority vote of both 
Houses. If this were not a foreign relation, 
what was it doing in this committee? 

The assembly has served our people well 
in adopting the resolution. For years an at- 
tempt had been made, with the urging of 
your newspaper, to get such a resolution 








passed. Now it has been done and the State 
is on record that its people are against the 
scheme. It is not realistic or fair to say the 
resolution was not complete because the Sen. 
ate had adjourned and could not vote on it. 
The number of people for each assembly- 
man (the quota system) is so much smaller 
than for Senators that the assemblymen are 
much closer, much more representative of 
the people than the Senators. It is quite 
plain, undeniably so, that the vote proves 
our people oppose the seaway. 

It is also equally plain that the people 
do not support Governor Dewey in his sup- 
port of the seaway. The Governor says that 
will make no difference; he feels the resolu- 
tion doesn’t bind him because it was not 
complete and was not directed at him, but 
the first duty of the Governor is to represent 
the people, and when he does not follow a 
plain expression of their will he fails to do 
so. Mr. Dewey may be sincere in believing 
the whole people of our country favor the 
seaway (the proof is all the other way) but 
his first duty as Governor is to the psople 
of his State, not the national population. 

Mr. Dewey is out of step. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following resolution in 
opposition to the proposed loan to Great 
Britain, which was adopted unanimously 
by the Allen County Republican Club, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., on April 3, 1946: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is contemplating approval of a gift to the 
British Empire, misnamed a loan, since the 
British themselves say they can never repay 
it; and 

Whereas this gift in the net sum of $3,750,- 
000,000, if made, will add to a heavy burden 
of national debt under which the Am+?rican 
people now struggle * * * the war debt 
of the United States is four times as great 
as the combined war debt of the rest of the 
world; and 

Whereas, if such a gift is made to Britain, 
Similar gifts must be made to many other 
nations, unless we are to unfairly discrim- 
inate against nations; and 

Whereas Bretton Woods was created for 
the purpose of giving financial aid to foreign 
countries, and the United States wes the 
heaviest contributor to the Bretton Woods 
Bank; and 

Whereas the making of this gift would 
cancel all of England’s lease-lend account 
amounting to $27,000,000,000 worth of goods, 
and her unpaid balance of her World War 
debt; and 

Whereas this gift need not be made to 
obtain the advantages which the British Em- 
pire seeks since she has raw materials and 
possessions which we need and she is in a 
position to sell; and 

Whereas there is a threat that unless we 
make the gift, Britain will institute trade 
boycotts against us; and 

Whereas there is such a limited supply of 
goods in the United States at present that 
purchases by England, instead of being ce- 
sirable, would be undesirable: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Allen 
County Republican Club, bespeaking what is 
believed to be the sentiment of rank-and- 





file Americans everywhere, urge Senators 
CapeHArT and WILLIS and our Congressman 
Grorce GILLIE to vote against approving the 
proposed gift to Britain. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Ralph L. Van Name, secretary, New York 
City Employees’ Retirement System, to 
the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters, New York chapter, at the 
Hotel Martinique, New York City, Tues- 
day, March 19, 1946: 


The sale of annuities by individuals to in- 
dividuals has many competitors and enemies. 
That it survives must be under the evolu- 
tionary concept of “survival of the fittest.” 

Government retirement plans such as I 
represent, with part, often the greater part, 
of the cost provided by the employer, elimi- 
nates from your market most Government 
employees; group retirement and annuity 
plans for most large employers and many 
who are smaller, however profitable to the 
negotiators of the group sale, erased further 
huge chunks of the former market for in- 
dividual annuity sales; social security, offer- 
ing untaxed annuities up to $1,020 to the 
bulk of the country’s population, that is, to 
as many of social security’s 60,000,000 and 
more participants as may remain in the fund 
to retire in old age, not only sharply restricts 
your remaining primary market but by to- 
tally exempting from income tax a product 
which you must sell subject to a full income 
tax and, as I expect to show, subject to an 
unfair tax—all these obstacles would dis- 
courage any but determined insurance sales- 
men. 

Who, then, remain as individual annuity 
prospects? Small employers, their employees, 
the self-employed, persons of means, a minor- 
ity who practice uncommon thrift, and per- 
sons who are determined, cost what it may, 
to make the security provision and distribu- 
tion for beloved dependents which untaxed 
annuities would give to a degree hardly 
equaled by any investment available to the 
average person—all in all, a select group but 
not a numerous one. Even the cost of the 
sale of a commercial annuity (which is your 
living) must be in the mind of many a po- 
tential purchaser because the expense of ad- 
ministering the employer annuity plan in 
which he participates is not included in the 
purchase price which he must pay. 

I list these weighty obstacles without at- 
tempt to make the list complete and cumula- 
tive. For my purpose, today, is not defeatist; 
it is rather to bring to your attention a par- 
ticular obstacle common to your annuity 
business and mine which can and should 
and must be leveled if your business is to 
continue to survive. That obstacle is unjust, 
discriminatory Federal income taxation of 
annuities commercially purchased and of an- 
nuities of local government employees. 

From what source are annuity payments 
derived? On one point, you and I and the 
Federal Treasury will agree—this, that while 
an annuitant’s purchase money is being re- 
paid to him, the annuitant is in receipt of 
capital previously income-taxed; he should 
not be taxed again. On the other hand, (sub- 
sect to certain qualifications which will be 
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discussed later) we might admit as taxable 
the amount of the employer’s purchase money 
as it reaches the annuitant whether regarded 
as deferred compensation or as an outright 
gift. 

There are other sources of annuity pay- 
ments. Contributions by individuals and em- 
ployers (and the interest on their contribu- 
tions) usually turn out to be too much or 
too little. The annuitant who lives precisely 
as long as an annuitant should live is prac- 
tically unknown. 

A vast amount and number of annuity pay- 
ments are made after the end of assumed 
expectancy of life. Of these, the Federal 
Government continues to collect an income 
tax at an annual rate of 19 percent or more. 

From whence are those later payments de- 
rived? Not from the recipient’s purchase 
money, for after expectancy has been lived, 
the annuitant’s purchase money has been 
consumed, not from interest on the pur- 
chase money for that, too, is about exhausted. 
From where, then? The further payments— 
a substantial part of the annuity payment 
total for all (not to say for each) are de- 
rived from the forfeitures to the fund by 
the short-lived. At the outset, the short- 
lived and long-lived entered into an agree- 
ment that those who die soon should be- 
queath their unused residue and that those 
who live long should inherit that residue. 
That is the essence of an annuity contract. 
One does not put his money into an annuity 
contract to distribute out his capital within 
the period of expectancy. The individual 
could do that without recourse to a fund. 
They enter an annuity agreement in order 
to trade their possible short-lived forfei- 
tures against the possible short-lived forfei- 
tures of another to their possibly required 
long-lived income. I repeat: “They entered 
into an agreement that those who die soon 
should bequeath their unused residue and 
that those who live long should inherit that 
residue.” This is so fundamental that I must 
apologize for stating and restating it before 
such a company as this, but I do so because 
of its vitally important bearing on correct 
taxation of annuities and because the prin- 
ciple continues to be ignored, notwithstand- 
ing its prime importance, by taxing authori- 
ties and even by those who suffer from its 
neglect. 

Thrifty aged folk are willing to bequeath 
their life savings in case of premature death 
in order to have the assurance of bequest 
from others should they live and the others 
die. 

The Government ruins this time-honored 
balance of bequest against inheritance which 
is present in an annuity contract by ignor- 
ing the disposition of the short-lived man's 
capital loss and taxing at 19 percent up an- 
nually as income the annual distribution of 
that capital to the surviving annuitant. 

In years of full employment, this tax pros- 
pect compels aged workers otherwise ready to 
retire to continue beyond their best produc- 
tive years and defers many an opportunity 
for the younger man ready to step in. In 
lean years, the aged thrifty are forced out 
of employment on incomes which are then 
taxed below a decent subsistence point to 
give them a lean and miserable old age. As 
you know, a woman purchasing an annuity at 
the age of 60 may not hope to receive back 
her own purchase money over and above tax 
if she dies before 100 yeais of age. If you are 
able to sell annuity in the face of such gov- 
ernment seizure of annuity purchase money, 
it must be because your prospect does not 
realize the tax trimming she is in for. 

Are you indifferent to present annuity tax- 
ation when it so vitally restricts your socially 
desirable and personally profitable volume of 
annuity business? Have you taken it for 
granted that, however, offensive, the taxa- 
tion is necessary and just? It is not at all 
just. 
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If Doe and Roe each with less than $60,000 
agree individually with each other to draw 
down their savings throughout their lifetime 
and agree further that if the first dying 
leaves a residue, that residue shall go to the 
other; one would not be taxed by the Federal 
Governmént for making the bequest nor the 
other for receiving it since the passing of an 
estate up to $€0,000 is not taxable under the 
Federal law. Even as they rise above $60,000 
estates are taxed at a slowly accelerating 
once-for-all rate which, unless the estate is 
huge is less than the 19 percent income tax 
minimum annually levied against small 
annuities. 

Is it not plain that if estates under $60,000 
are not nationally taxed at all, then from 
the time an annuitant has outlived his 
expectancy or received back all his purchase 
money and the interest earnings thereon, his 
annuity, except as it has a remaining value 
exceeding $60,000, should not be taxed at all? 
And, few indeed, are the annuities that have 
a remaining value of $60,000 when expectancy 
has been outlived. And, if an annuity, after 
expectancy has been reached, must be taxed 
in respect to its value in excess of $60,000 
then if the Government will treat aged annui- 
tants not better than but as well as younger 
folk in receipt of a lump-sum inheritance, it 
will tax aged annuitants on their installment 
inheritance at low, once-for-all inheritance 
tax rates but not on high every-year income- 
tax rates. 

Why tax the individual whose medium for 
receipt of an estate up to $60,000 is an in- 
surance company or annuity system when, 
directly from the estate, up to $60,000 would 
be free of tax? Is our Government so anti- 
social? Must insurance companies and their 
contracts be a Government medium for ruin- 
ing thrifty little investors who prefer to or 
must do their collective financing their own 
way? 

Even Internal Revenue with its harsh con- 
structions would have held the remainder of 
a short-lived annuitant’s purchase money 
free of income tax had he lived and not died. 
Had he left a lump sum of $25,000 or of 
$50,000, that would have escaped tax as in- 
come and as inheritance—as inheritance be- 
cause it was less than the established tax- 
free maximum. But when the purchase 
money remaining at death is payble in an- 
nual installments for annuity, Internal Rev- 
enue taxes it and taxes it not less as in- 
heritance but more as income. 

Before we suggest a formula for uniform 
and equitable taxation of annuities, we pause 
to inquire not only how the Government 
taxes other estates but how it taxes other 
annuities. We discover that not only vet- 
erans’ salaries but their pensions are exempt 
from taxation up to $1,500 (there are over 
12,000,000 living veterans). We find that the 
House has passed and the Senate is consid- 
ering a bill which will exempt up to $1,440 
a year the annuities of as many of the Fed- 
eral Government civil employees (of whom 
there are or were recently 3,000,000) as re- 
main to retire on annuity from its service; 
that 700,000 railroad workers on private rail- 
roads as they come up for life annuities will 
be exempted by national law from annuity 
income taxation up to $1,440 a year; that 
60,000,000 and more social-security workers 
so far as they reach old-age retirement w 
have income-tax exemption up to $1,020 
year. Sixty million and 12,000,000 ar 
3,000,000 and 700,000. 

Assume that, after overlapping has been 
canceled out, there are left only a few more 
than 60,000,000 workers who may look for- 
ward to income-tax exemptions in old age. 
Sixty million workers entitled to look fo 
ward to income-tax annuity exemption, most 
of them for most of $1,500 a year while an- 
nuities purchased in regular trade channels 
by individuals are fully income taxed. Gen- 
tlemen, that is not government encourage- 
ment of thrift; that is unfair Com =etition 
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continuous discrimination, year after year, 
against personal thrift, unless that thrift is 
federally sponsored and supervised. One 
must be a soldier; one must, if he survives, be 
a veteran; one must belong to social security 
unless he falls into a group hard to define or 
difficult to administer; a railroad worker must 
belong to the railroad retirement fund. Ac- 
quiesce in the Federal “must” and you may 
have annuity-tax exemption. Organize per- 
sonally your own annuity thrift outside pa- 
ternal Government supervision and even 
though your plan has the seal and approval 
of generations of experience, you pay a full 
19 percent or more annual income tax on 
your thrift. 

How we prate abroad of equal economic op- 
portunity here and how we deny equal eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Not that there should be condemnation of 
tax exemption, if equally available to all 
of annuities up to $1,500 a year. 

Every citizen, however young, if he lives 
will certainly be old. If he lives to be very 
old, the chances are 100 to 1 that he will have 
to live them on much less income than he 
has known. If the productive millions of this 
country decide to lessen income tax on their 
reduced, unproductive old-age income as 
they have for the majority, and if they apply 
the plan equally and justly to all whose in- 
come are so reduced, as they have not, that, 
it is thought, will be sound economics and 
sound taxation—taxing the productive years 
and fairly alleviating the tax on the less 
or totally unproductive aged. 

What is objected to is discrimination in tax 
treatment of the aged 

For just taxation, annuity payments break 
naturally into two periods (1) the period of 
refund; (2) the period of inheritance. 


PERIOD OF REFUND 


1. Divide the purchase price paid by the 
annuitant by the number of years of his as- 
sumed life expectancy as an annuitant. Ex- 
empt annually— 

(a) The indicated appropriate pro rata part 
of the purchase price. : 

(b) The additional amount by which $1,440 
(as now allowed other annuitants) is greater 
than the part of $1,440 annually purchased 
by their contributions under a similar com- 
putation; or 

(c) In addition to (a) and alternative to 
(b) (if Congress prefers) exempt any lesser 
annual amount by which the current taxable 
income is less than the maximum income tax 
in a preannuity year (the Government has 
the record). This would be on the assump- 
tion that moral right to additional exemption 
is limited to the amount of reduction in the 
former standard of living. 

(d) Income tax the remainder. 

For this period, this method gets away 
from the computation either at the govern- 
mentally assumed rate of 3 percent or the 
actual rate. If,less than the appropriate part 
of the purchase price is received back annu- 
ally, the annuitant receives no interest and 
pays no interest tax; if more, the rule taxes 
the excess on the basis of fact, not theory. 

PERIOD OF INHERITANCE 

2. Because of paragraph 3, following, the 
individual annuitant, during this period, 
should be taxed only on the assumed inter- 
est on his diminishing inheritance. Income 
tax on 3 percent of the slowly diminishing re- 
serve for his attained age would give internal 
revenue more than a just-tax basis as, no 
matter how long he lives and no matter how 
much he receives, there will always be an 
income left to tax from the remainder of the 
original principal which was inheritance 
taxed. 

3. So far no Government “cut” has been 
prceided from the estate of the short-lived 
annuitant. As we have demonstrated, this 
should be an estate or inheritance tax, not 
&n annual income tex. While inherited an- 
nuity is payable after assumed expectancy, 
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after annuity income tax ends or should 
end, the funds to supply the inherited an- 
nuity will mostly be available years earlier 
as deaths of short-lived annuitants occur. 
It would be better for the Federal tax col- 
lector, for the insurance company or retire- 
ment system and for the annuitants them- 
selves if the companies and systems were to 
make an annual tax report of the deaths 
during the year of all annuitants who receive 
during life less total annuity than the pur- 
chase price plus assumed interest. 

Deduct the total annuity payments re- 
ceived by the short-lived annuitant from the 
sum of the purchase price paid by him and 
assumed interest thereon. The resulting net 
excess of consideration over payment, in the 
fund, to the extent that it is part of a total 
estate exceeding the $60,000 estate exemp- 
tion should be taxed once for all at current 
appropriate Federal estate- or inheritance- 
tax rate. In consideration of the payment 
of this tax, companies and systems doing so 
may be authorized by law to make the slight 
appropriate adjustment of annuity payments 
to those who, by survivorship, have become 
beneficiaries of income tax-free annuity. 
Almost uniformly, the result would be a 
slight reduced gross annuity for the remain- 
der of life but a largely increased net an- 
nuity due to freedom from further annuity 
income tax. 

Such a procedure would recognize that not 
only does the survivor of a joint and sur- 
vivorship annuity contract inherit his equity; 
that survivorship equity, even in a single- 
life annuity, is no less inheritance because 
it is received impersonally through the fund 
from an unknown short-lived benefactor. 

The Federal Government must grant uni- 
form annuity taxation and exemption to all 
aged. 

The Federal Government must stop taxing 
inheritance annuities as income annuities. 

The Federal Government will do neither 
unless you understand and make Congress 
understand that their present discrimina- 
tion against provision for old-age annuity 
is eating into the capital of thousands of 
thrifty little investors who would be sub- 
sidized instead of taxed had they used Gov- 
ernment-sponsored assistance. 

A lot of work has been done among local 
public employees during the past 2 years; 
many of our Representatives in Congress 
have been made conscious of this injustice 
and we should obtain legislation this year 
which will afford local public employees an- 
nuity income-tax relief. Senator GEORGE, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
has promised hearings. Chairman DOUGHTON, 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
is reported as saying that when the next tax 
bill is written equal annuity taxation of all 
will be written into the bill. As a begin- 
ning, a rider might be added to any one of 
a variety of bills to provide, in substance, 
that “notwithstanding any provision or con- 
struction of this act or of internal-revenue 
or income-tax law, the net pension or an- 
nuity income up to $1,440 in any year of every 
person who has attained the age of 65 years 
shall have exemption from income tax not 
less than any annuity or pension exemption 
granted by law for any reason whatever.” 

The amended tax law, in my opinion, will 
be an incomplete job if commercial an- 
nuities are not given relief. Your clients 
and prospects are entitled to the same tax 
reduction in old age as retired railroad 
workers and _ social-security beneficiaries. 
Old age, wherever it is found, should be re- 
spected and assisted, not penalized. 

Gentlemen, if, out of enlightened self- 
interest or in a spirit of decent respect for 
the aged and infirm, or both, you desire to 
enlist in the closing half of this battle which, 
I like to think, is not a gimme campaign 
but a crusade for justice to the aged, I 
promise you the same kind of cooperation 
which I know you are able to extend. 





Publisher Resigns From Draft Board 
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HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following article appeared in 
the April 3 issue of the Mishawaka 
(Ind.) Enterprise. The letter was writ- 
ten by Mr. John J. Rhodes, editor and 
publisher of that mewspaper. Mr. 
Rhodes had served for 4 years and 9 
months as a member of the draft board. 
He recites herein, in an able manner, 
the reasons that prompted him to ten- 
der his resignation from said board. 

Among other things he states as his 
conviction that the war should have 
been officially terminated at the end of 
1945, and we still would have had six 
additional months to make whatever 
military arrangements needed to be 
made. 

In this connection I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 98 on last 
October 24, which would proclaim the 
termination of hostilities and of the na- 
tional emergencies which are still in ef- 
fect. However, we are still denied an 
opportunity to consider this or similar 
legislation on the floor of the House. 

The article follows: 


PUBLISHER RESIGNS FROM DRAFT BOARD—DIS- 
MAYED AT PROBLEMS CONFRONTING RETURNED 
SOLDIERS—CONSIDERS IT UN-AMERICAN TO 
LEGISLATE ONE GROUP SUBSERVIENT TO ANOTHER 
GROUP. THINKS END OF WORLD WAR II SHOULD 
HAVE LONG SINCE BEEN PROCLAIMED 


After serving 4 years and 9 months as a 
member of Selective Service St. Joseph 
County Boara No. 1 (the Mishawaka board), 
John J. Rhodes, editor and publisher of the 
Mishawaka Enterprise, the latter part of 
March tendered his resignation in a letter 
forwarded to Selective Service National Head- 
quarters at Washington with a copy of the 
letter going to State headquarters at Indian- 
apolis. The full text of his letter follows: 


The President of the United States, 
National Director of Selective Service, 
The Governor of Indiana, 

Indiana State Director of Selective Service, 
Subject: Resignation. 

Honorable Sirs: During recent days, as 
though by “well-layed plans of mice and 
men,” the Nation has been subjected to the 
rantings of many radio commentators at- 
tempting to “soften up” the people to a con- 
tinuance of the draft system by scares of 
another World War. 

Somebody should tell them to shut up, 
get themselves a victory garden and get back 
to earth. 

In Washington the heads of the armed 
forces that most strongly are urging continu- 
ance .of the draft on the grounds that we 
need a large army for defense are the ones 
permitting destruction and abandonment 
throughout the world the best equipment 
ever built by man—United States Army and 
Navy equipment. 

The appeal and action do not compare. 

It is my conviction that an end to World 
War II should have been proclaimed at the 
end of 1945. This still would have allowed 


6 months for whatever necessary military 
alrangements needed to be made. 

I do not favor continuance of the draft. I 
am firmly of the opinion that it is un-Ameri- 











n to legislate one group of citizens sub- 
servient to another group. However, I do 

vor, if a larger Army is necessary, substan- 
tially increasing soldier remuneration, a pro- 
n of educational training continuing 
along with military service. In other words 
a professional army as we have professional 
policemen, firemen, and G-men. If the in- 
ducement or the need exists Americans will 
r 


While World War II still continued our 
s emen were regarded as our heroes. 
Nothing was too good for them. They were 
well clothed and fattened. The war was won 
for us. Now our men are returning. But 
not to conditions they dreamed of when 
they were facing enemy fire. Instead they 
find themselves confronted with a dire 
housing shortage, meat shortage, butter 
hortage, clothing shortage, a 50- to 60-cent 
dollar and many times discriminated against 


nd snubbed. 

I have served as a member of Selective Serv- 
ice System, St. Joseph County Local Board 
No. 1, since July 1, 1941. Over 159,000 copies 

f my paper I caused to be sent to local men 
and women in service during the past 5 


years at no cost to them. And, too, I saw to it 
that the paper contained nothing that would 
promote worry about the home town to those 
far away from home. Besides this I donated 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of space for war- 
bond advertising and other wartime cam- 
paigns 


Now I find myself as much dismayed and 
disappointed with attitudes and conditions 
as any returning GI. No longer do I feel that 
I am rendering my country a patriotic serv- 
ice by continuing as a member of the Selec- 
tive Service System. And so, I hereby tender 
my resignation, effective as of March 30, 1946. 

The time that I would spend on the board 
were I to continue to serve I will spend on 
my newspaper attempting to make better the 
lot of cur returning soldiers. 

Very cordially yours, 
JOHN J. RHODES, 
Member, St. Joseph County Board 1, 
Indiana. 

P. S—Whatever is stated above casts no 
reflection on my fellow board members, our 
office personnel, State and national head- 
quarters of Selective Service, of whom I hold 
the highest regard. 

J.J.R. 





Disgraceful Gestapo 
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HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial by Mr. J. H. Van Winkle in the 
Oregon City (Oreg.) Banner-Courier of 
April 2, 1946: 

DISGRACEFUL GESTAPO 


Not satisfied with bringing doubtful suits 

gainst alleged price ceiling rule violators, 
the OPA now adopts a policy of not waiting 
until the infraction is committed, but 
charges its victims before the rule-breaking 
act occurs! 

Compared to ordinary criminal procedure 
law officers could arrest a person for burglary 
because he is carrying a wrecking bar down 
the street. 

The case in point ‘s that which the OPA 
has filed against the Clackamas Lumber Co., 
Oregon City, for treble damages amounting 
to $944.16. The OPA claims that the com- 
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pany would have sold lumber at over-ceiling 
prices if the OPA hadn’t snooped around the 
lumber in transit. 

These poorly drawn and unnecessarily in- 
stituted OPA suits ere bad enough when 
they are brought after an alleged infraction, 
but they are disgraceful in a free country 
when the Gestapo starts yanking persons 
into court on suspicion. 





Statehood for Hawaii Wins Support of 
Newspapers in Many States 
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OFr 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp so as to include ex- 
cerpts from editorial comment by news- 
papers in 19 States favoring statehood 
for Hawaii: 

CALIFORNIA 

Oakland Post Enquirer: “Favorable action 
urged on Hawaii's statehood appeal.” After 
citing the House Territories Subcommittee’s 
favorable report, the editorial quotes Senator 
SHERIDAN Downey, of California, as declar- 
ing: “I favor statehood for Hawaii and I will 
support it. The whole territorial picture, 
from the standpoint of economy, production, 
and strategical location, make it very neces- 
sary that Hawaii be welded into the Union.” 

Reviewing the Islands’ history the editorial 
concludes: 

“It was not unexpected, therefore, that the 
congressional committee brought back a fa- 
vorable report. They found that ‘the people 
have demonstrated beyond question not only 
their loyalty and patriotism but also their 
desire to assume the responsibility of state- 
hood.’ 

“Hawaii has come of age.” 

Sacramento Union: “Territory statehood. 
Hawaiians and Alaskans hold American citi- 
zenship. It is time they were given the full 
value of that citizenship by heing granted 
statehood.” 

Hollywood Citizen-News: “Hawaii Is 
worthy of statehood. The record of the 
people of Hawaii during the war clearly indi- 
cates that further postponement of statehood 
\..ll be unnecessary.” 

Bakersfield Californian: “Hawaiian State- 
hood. Certainly that area is entitled to 
statehood and indeed the issue shou!d have 
had the attention of this Government in 
the long ago.” 

Burlingame Advance and Redwocd City 
Tribune: “Statehood for Hawaii. We heart- 
ily second the motion made by Secretary 
Ickes for the admission of Hawaii ‘in the 
immediate future’ as the forty-ninth State 
in the Union. Admission of Hawaii to the 
list of full-fledged States would be the ful- 
fillment of a century-long dream of the 
islanders. * * * 

“The full case in favor of statehood for 
Hawaii cannot rest, however, upon the mere 
wish of the islanders. The stronger case is 
provided by the record of national loyalty 
established by them, and our obligations to 
im “> * 

“The islanders in 1940 voted 2 to 1 in 
favor of statehood. Congress without fur- 
ther delay should complete the admission 
proceedings.” 

Redwood City Tribune: This paper pub- 
lished the same editorial which appeared 

in the Burlingame Advance. 
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FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Journal: “Clean bill for Ha- 
waii. The citizens of Hawaii have labored 
hard over many years to fit their Territory 
for the assumption of statehood. The quality 
of their work was put to the test during the 
Pacific war, when their islands formed ore 
of the critical bases of cur strategy. There 
should be no further delay in extending to 
Hawaii full recognition as a State.” 

Jacksonville Times-Union: “Hawaii has 
contributed to the Union she joins. The war, 
because of Pearl Harbor, has brought Hawaii 
closer to the hearts of American people. This 
is the propitious moment for entry of the 
Territory to the Union, for it has shared in- 
timately in an American crisis. The meas- 
ure in which possessions contribute to the 
history of their mother country affords one 
accurate way of determining their right to 
statehood.” 

Orlando Reporter-Star: “Make them a part 
of the homeland. The Hawaiian Islands de- 
sire to become the forty-ninth State of the 
United States of America. 
be granted its people.” 


Statehood should 


GEORGIA 

Augusta Chronicle: “Statehood for Hawaii. 
Under our American Federal system, we can- 
not regard a Territory as having a perma- 
nently fair and just status and must consider 
it as being in a transitional state toward 
Statehood. For the United States has no 
policy acceptable to the American people of 
‘owning colonies.’ ”’ 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago Tribune—Notirg President Tru- 
man’s recommendation for immediate Ha- 
waiian statehood in his State of the Union 
message to Congress the Tribune says: 

“We are glad to see that he is recommend- 
ing steps toward the liberation of Puerto 
Rico and that he is thinking of statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska.” 

Jacksonville Courier: “Statehood for Ha- 
waii. We are in a poor position to lecture 
the British and Cutch about their treatment 
of submerged people so long as we go on 
ruling the Hawaiians as we see fit.” 

IOWA 

Des Moines Tribune: “Hawaiian statehood 
The war demonstrated as nothing else could 
the fundamental loyalty of the largest racial 
minority in the islands—the Japanese-Amer- 
icans, who make up a full third of the pop- 
Ga. * * °° 

“With that, most of the excuses 
granting statehood disappeared.” 

Sioux City Tribune: “Hawaii as a State. 
Hawaii is, of course, one of the most im- 
portant areas of all United States territory. 
Its strategic value to us is invaluable. * * * 

“Not only is Hawaii strategically important 
to the United States, but it is of great 
economic value to us. The area and its peo- 
ple would seem to merit representation as the 
forty-ninth star in the flag. Statehood for 
Hawaii sooner or later is inevitable. Why not 
now?” 


for not 


KANSAS 

Salina Sun: “Statehocd for our territories. 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes of the Interior De- 
partment has suggested that Hawaii should 
be admitted to the as the forty-ninth 


Jnion 


State in the near future. His suggestion 
should be acted on favorably by Con- 
wm, ° °° * 

“The people of Hawaii themselves want 


statehood. * * * 
“What more grounds 
for admitting the 
After all, this is a 
of the governed’.” 
Topeka State Journal: “Our nationality fs 
mankind. There is growing support in Con- 
gress for the proposal to bring the Territory 


does Congress need 
Territory to the Union? 
‘government by consent 
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cf Hawali into the Federal Union as the forty- 
ninth State. Most of the pressure upon Con- 
gress to initiate this step comes from the 
people of Hawaii, which is as it shoulc be. 
“If Hawaii is brought in, look for a sim- 
ilarly reasoned movement to make Alaska the 
fiftieth star in the flag of the United States. 
“Nothing could better illustrate than these 
two possibilities the fact that th> principle 
of Federal Union is not a static principle. In 
‘ Union there is both strength and an impetus 
toward the amalgamation of seemingly di- 
verse peoples into a common, frictionless pat- 
tern of living, economically and politically.” 


LOUISIANA 


Shreveport Journal: “Hawaii Forty-ninth 
State? The claims of Hawaii to statehood 
are bolstered by some interesting facts, one 
being that its population of 500,000 is greater 
than that of several States already within 
the Union. It pays Federal taxes—more than 
these same thinly populated Commonwealths. 
Either Hawaii must be admitted to full state- 
hood or required to be content with its 
present Territorial status. The Hawaiians are 
American citizens, entitled to every considera- 
tion granted those of continental United 
States. We do not see how their demands 
for statehood can be justly refused.” 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Herald: “Forty-ninth State. Be- 
fore the war the American people might have 
frowned upon a suggestion to admit the cross- 
roads of the Pacific to the Federal Union. 
But the last few years have accustomed us 
to global thinking besides emphasizing our 
responsibilities in this part of the world. 
Residents of Hawaii already have had their 
baptism of fire as an American, outpost and 
have made a war record which Secretary Ickes 
cites as supporting their claims to statehood. 

“Naturally statehood would please most 
residents of the present Territory although 
politically they already enjoy most of the 
privileges of citizens of States. Abroad such 
a step should be helpful to America in ef- 
forts to improve the lot of the world’s un- 
happy colonials. Once the United States 
has granted independence to the Philip- 
pines—as we are scheduled to do next year— 
and statehood to Hawaii the doctrine of self- 
determination of peoples cannot longer be 
dismissed as empty rhetoric.” 

Boston Globe: “Hawaii, Forty-ninth State? 
The deep attachment of these people to 
American ideas and ideals was symbolized by 
location there of our Pear] Harbor base—of 
imperishable memory in our national saga 
because of our triumph after the infamous 
Jap sneak punch there. How soon after Ha- 
waii shall our more familiar neighbor— 
Alaska—be admitted as the fiftieth State of 
the Union, so compelling new editions of the 
national flag?” 

MICHIGAN 

Grand Rapids Herald: “Statehood for Ha- 
waii.” After referring to the ballotless status 
of the District of Columbia, this editorial 
continues: 

“These people have been disfranchised 
throughout the country’s history. They— 
Washington, D. C.—are clamoring for the 
ballot. Most certainly they are entitled to it 
fully as much as are the people of Hawaii, 
and few will deny the Hawaiians that right. 

“Moreover, if Hawaii is granted statehood, 
we shall have a similar application from 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and perhaps even the 
Canal Zone. Once these things get started, 
there is no stopping them. 

“But Hawaii is entitled to the status of a 
State.” 

Monroe News: “Fifty States? In area, 
population, and productivity, certainly these 
two Territories—Alaska and Hawaii—match 
or excel many of the States, and in impor- 
tance as Pacific outposts they are not ex- 
ceeded by any member of the Union. If the 
Territorial inhabitants express themselves 
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strongly in favor of statehood, the people 
in the States are quite likely to approve of 
this desire.” 

MONTANA 


Butte Post: “Hawaii's statehood claims 
seem well grounded. It is true that Ha- 
waii’s war record was excellent. The stories 
of sabotage and fifth-column activities that 
were heard early in the war later were com- 
pletely refuted. The Territory’s performance 
in a difficult and dangerous situation puts 
its claims for statehood before Congress in 
a favorable light. It helps to abate mis- 
givings engendered by the Territory's poly- 
glot population and racial background.” 

NEBRASKA 


Omaha World-Herald: “Praise for Hawaii. 
The report of the House subcommittee inves- 
tigating Hawaii’s qualifications for statehood 
deserves more recognition than it has re- 
ceived. For, in addition to recommending 
that Hawaii be admitted as the forty-ninth 
State, the six Congressmen gave their reasons. 

“They reveal that our most mature Terri- 
tory has fulfilled every historic qualification 
for statehood—sufficient population, a law- 
abiding, stable citizenry, high standards of 
education and health, a prosperity based on 
a profitable agricultural economy, and grow- 
ing industry. 

“The best of all is Hawaii’s war record. 
Thouzh a third of Hawaii’s population is of 
Japanese descent, its half million people sent 
33,000 men to the armed forces—more than 
half of them Japanese-Americans. 

“But what went on at home? Let the FBI 
take up the story, as quoted by the Congress- 
men: ‘There was not one single act of sabo- 
tage or fifth-column activity committed in 
Hawaii before, during, or after Pearl Harbor.’ 

“Racial groups in Hawaii do not vote as 
blocs. The racial strains are so intermingled 
that 85 percent of the people are of two or 
more blood strains. Moreover, the mixed 
racial complexion of Hawaii existed when we 
annexed the Territory. It was not then re- 
garded as an obstacle to annexation, and, say 
the Congressmen, should not be so regarded 
now. 

“*Hawaii’s people of various racial ances- 
tries can and do work together,’ says the sub- 
committee. ‘Hawaii is essentially American 
in thought, purpose, and action.’ 

“Hitler’s race theories would need little 
more than the history of Hawaii to discredit 
them, if an outraged world had not already 
done so.” 

NEW YORK 

Troy Record: “Another State? The situa- 
tion is vastly different from the situation of 
a decade or two ago and the petition of the 
islanders ought to be studied with the great- 
est of care. For on the surface their plea 
seems very nearly unanswerable.” 

Little Falls Times: “Forty-ninth State. 
Hawaii is ready to become the forty-ninth 
State.” 

Rome Sentinel: “Hawaii 
statehood. Secretary of the Intericr Ickes 
has come out strongly in favor of granting 
statehood to the present Territory of Hawaii. 
The Sentinel for years has urged it as a right 
for both Puerto Rico and Hawaii. * * * 

“We have no logical or ethical business to 
go aroung telling other governments that 
they should give home rule to their colonies, 
dominions, or other possessions the while we 
deny either statehood or independence to 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii.” 

Schenectady Gazette: “Hawaii, forty-ninth 
State. The request by the people of Hawaii 
for admission is not the result of snap judg- 
ment, but is made after four decades of ex- 
perience under Uncle Sam's direction. It is 
fitting that Congress consider the proposal 
now.” 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh News and Observer: “Fifty States 
in sight. In the air world of today Alaska 


should have. 





and Hawaii have become of the highest im- 


portance and they ought to be incorporated 
as States without delay.” 


OHIO 


Cincinnati Enquirer: “Statehood for Ha- 
waii. In the absence of any really cogent 
reason for denying it, statehood should be 
granted to the people of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands on their petition. Statehood may not 
be as advantageous as the islanders imagine 
it tobe. But if they want it, there is no good 
reason for the Congress to withhold it.” 


OREGON 


Sunday Oregonian: “The forty-ninth 
State. Congress should hesitate no longer in 
making the Territory of Hawaii the forty- 
ninth State of the Union * * *, 

“The truth is that the people of the islands 
have learned the lessons of democracy bet- 
ter than many on the mainland. The varied 
races live and work together harmoniously. 
Racial intolerance and bigotry are almost 
nonexistent. Intermarriages have increased. 
Economic standards are high. Education is 
far advanced. Legislative movements have 
been initiated to limit the financial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural dominance of the Big 
Five families and small business ventures 
have multiplied * * *, 

“Hawaiians of all ancestries have ade- 
quately demonstrated their patriotism and 
loyalty and their qualifications for equality 
of status in the United States of America.” 

Oregon Daily Journal: “State of Hawaii. 
There has been a community of interest and 
of trade between Hawaii and this area from 
the beginning of the exploration and set- 
tlement of the Oregon country. * * * 

“Now of prime significance are the poten- 
tialities of future expansion of that com- 
merce—particularly should the Territory be 
raised to the stature of sovereign statehood. 

“Aloha to Hawaii and its aspiration for 
statehood.” 

OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City Times: “Should Hawaii 
have statehood? The events of the past 5 
years have thrown a powerful and searching 
light on this proposition. The position of 
the United States with relation to the en- 
tire Pacific area has been revolutionized. 
Whether we would have deliberately chosen 
it or not, we are now deeply involved in the 
affairs of the Pacific Ocean, one symptom 
being that we are now actually governing 
Japan—a contingency that would have 
seemed fantastic 5 years ago. 

“Under this enormously changed situation, 
the relation of Hawaii to the United States 
has been correspondingly made a matter of 
prime importance to the whole Nation. * * * 

“The admission of Hawaii as a State would 
have a powerful psychological effect, not only 
upon the peoples of the Pacific area, but of 
the people of the United States as a whole, 
for it would signify a permanent and sub- 
stantial sphere of influence extending thou- 
sands of miles west of the mainland. It 
would go far toward averting a future Pearl 
Harbor calamity. Regardless of the techni- 
calities, it would give new and significant 
meaning to the Monroe Doctrine.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Evening Bulletin: “The forty-ninth 
State. Hawaii, with a population of more 
than half a million, now has more inhabi- 
tants than any State had at the time of its 
admission except Oklahoma. Five present 
States have fewer residents. The polyglot 
population has at times been cited as a bar- 
rier to statehood, but performance during 
the war left little doubt of the patriotism 
of the great majority of Hawaii's citizens. 
Since the annexation the percentage of 
Caucasians has steadily increased. 

“It may seem odd to have a State more 
than 2,000 miles away from the continent, 
but no more so than it must have seemed 











n distant California was admitted in 1850. 


TEXAS 


Tyler Telegraph: “Hawaii is no step-child. 
‘Territory of Hawaii wants to become a 


mH 


“and why not? 

Let’s quit treating the even-tempered, 
luxurious island Territory like a step-child 
‘ admit her to full sisterhood in our 
U n of States.” 

Dallas News: “The case of Hawaii. Hawaii 
p! bly would have been admitted as a 
fore this except for the opposition of 
Army and Navy officers, who think they can 
( te there more advantageously under 
t torial government. But territorial 

; did not keep the Japs from destroying 
t and our air force there on December 
7, 1941. The Army-Navy argument seems 

i less on real defense factors than on a 

h for domination of civilian life in the 


cr pelt 


“The Hawaiians want statehood. * * * 
Hawaii's admission would strengthen the 
pl f Puerto Rico and Alaska for statehood, 
but each of these could be considered on its 
Hawaii should not be forced to 
remain cutside until the others are ready.” 

Greenville Banner: “Statehood for Hawail. 
The recommendation by Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes that Hawaii be admitted to 
statehood is one that naturally was received 

bil y by the citizens of the islands 
which have been termed ‘the paradise of the 
Pacific, and no doubt will meet with the 
general approval of the people of the United 
States. There is much to justify Mr. Ickes 
in making such a recommendation.” 

VIRGINIA 


Newport News Times-Herald: 
ninth State? 
tribution to the Federal Treasury, Hawaii is 
€ ely suitable for statehood. Its citizens 
have proved in the main most loyal to the 
U 


own merits. 





“A forty- 
In size, population, and con- 


ted States, conspicuously so in the case 
Nisei soldiers who fought valiantly 
under the United States flag.” 

Portsmouth Star: “Insular statehood for 
Hawaiian Islands. After reviewing the his- 
tory of the islands and the bonds of friend- 
hip between Hawaii and the rest of the 
United States, this editorial states: 

“Why not welcome this Pacific Territory, 
so vital to our defense, as the forty-ninth 
member of cur great American federation? 
Then the American Union would, for the 
first time, reach beyond its ocean boundaries, 
indeed half way into the Pacific, to grant 
tatehood, thus surpassing even the dreams 
most 
“manifest destiny. 

Charlottesville Progress: “Hawaiian state- 
I In population and in economic de- 
velopment the Territory of Hawaii outranks 
quite a number of the present 48 American 
And despite the diversity of its popu- 
lation in racial background, the war record 
of its people has shown them to be as good 
lericans as any * * *°,. 

“Hawaii, by all the standards hitherto ap- 
plied, is now ready for admission.” 


of the ardent former proponents of 
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Investigation of United States Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include therein House Resolution 
433, which I introduced on November 29, 
1945, to provide for a study and investi- 
gation of all phases of the foreign policy 
of the United States: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of 23 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, 1 of whom he 
shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall be filled in the same manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

SEc. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to conduct— 

(1) a comprehensive study of all phases, 
both economic and political, of the foreign 
policy of the United States, including a com- 
plete review of our interests in all parts 
of the world, such study to be made with 
respect to each foreign country and each 
geographical region, such as the Balkan 
States, the Middle East, Central and South 
America, and so forth; and 

(2) an investigation of the Department 
of State and the foreign service of the United 
States. 

(b) Such study and investigation shall be 
made for the purpose of enabling the com- 
mittee to make such recommendations as it 
deems advisable with respect to— 

(1) the formulation and execution of a 
realistic over-all foreign policy for the 
United States which will serve the best in- 
terests of the United States; 

(2) improvements in the operation and 
administration of the Department of State 
and the foreign service of the United States; 

(3) methods for securing accurate and up- 
to-date information concerning world con- 
ditions; and 

(4) the communication of such informa- 
tion to the peaple of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Such recommendations shall be em- 
bodied in reports to the House (or to the 
Clerk of the House, if the House is not in 
session) which shall be made by the com- 
mittee during the present Congress at in- 
tervals of not more than 90 days, the first 
report to be made within 90 days after the 
date of the passage of this resolution and the 
final report to be made on January 2, 1947. 

Sec. 4. For purposes of carrying out this 
resolution the committee, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to sit and act dur- 
ing the present Congress at such times and 
places within or outside the United States, 
whether or not the House is sitting, has re- 
cessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hear- 
ings, to require the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, and to take such 
testimony as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued over the signature of the chair- 
man of the committee or any member desig- 
nated by him and may be served by any per- 
son designated by such chairman or member. 
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Food Violation Is Charged to United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the present food situation, I 
want to include a news item from the To- 
ledo Blade covering my remarks: 

FOOD VIOLATION IS CHARGED TO UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON, April 2.—Representative AL- 
vIN WEICHEL, Republican, Ohio, told the 
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House the Government is violeting its own 
food and price policies and “hobbling food 
preduction” by drafting ‘arm workers and in- 
creasing rentals on federally owned farm 
lands. 

He asserted the Government is discouraging 
farmers from planting while calling “atten- 
tion to the shortages of food for America 
and the world and demanding that the 
farmers of this country produce food in 
abundance.” 

The Ohioan cited a situation at the Plum 
Brock Ordnance Works near Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

“There,” he said, “the Government took 
thousands of acres of rich farming land 
from its owNers; in fact, thousands of acres 
more than the Government needed, so that 
these surplus Government lands were rent- 
ed farmers for $4 an acre. 

“Now, when the Government 
production of more food, it 


demands 
is demanding 


$12.50 an acre for the same lands rented 
for $4.” 
Mr. WEICHEL said President Truman, 


acting through selective service, is violat- 
ing the law of the land and taking from 
the farms those who are producing food. 
Selective service is paying no attention, he 
asserted, to a law exempting certain farm 
workers frcm military service. 





The Cost of He=:-s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Birmingham News dated March 
29, 1246: 


THE COST OF HOMES 


Heavy emphasis has been placed on the 
necessity of producing homes for veterans. 
It is of great importance to consider imme- 
diately how many veterans will be able to 
afford homes at present price levels. 

It is our understanding that the cost of 
a two-bedroom frame house is in the neigh- 
borhood of $8,000—perhaps a little 
a little more, depending on the quality and 
number of features to be included in the 
home. A good lot on which to build that 
home costs, say, between $1,000 and $2,000. 
This means house and lot now are near the 
$10,000 limit which has been set for homes 
to be built for veterans. Earlier there was 
talk of $6,000 homes. Where is there to be 
found a new, small house and lot for $6,000 
today? It should be evident that 
materials and labor are provided—wit 
without subsidies—lower-cost home-building 
is going to be mainly in the $7,000 to $10,000 
bracket. 

Can a demand be found—a sound demand, 
backed up by financial ability to handle a 
debt of this size—for 2,7C€0,000 homes which 
cost that much? If not, what effective de- 
mand is there for those homes? What is the 


less or 


even if 
h or 


earning capacity of the bulk of persons who 
now are in need of homes? It is estimated 
that the home builder should figure some 30 
percent of his income for his payments on 
a home. Can the bulk of would-be buyers 








pay for a $7,000 to $10,000 home with only 
30 percent of their incomes? 
Consider beyond this the fact th: i 
most of the present demand for homes comes 
from veterans newly back in civilian life, 
many of them will have other exne 
setting up their households. Is it likel 
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many veterans have sufficient money saved 
to buy the things that go into a house? And 
most yeterans will want automobiles within 
the next 2 or 3 years. How heavy is the 
financial load going to be on the average 
veteran who buys a home, buys all the items 
that go into a home, buys a car, and feeds 
and clothes his family at a cost level which, 
despite price controls, has soared? 

There is little talk of renting homes today. 
Most of it is on buying. Many real-estate 
developers are building homes for veterans— 
small homes, but homes which cost close to 
$10,000. Veterans are not given the oppor- 
tunity of renting many of these. The de- 
mand is so great as yet that all homes can be 
sold. But many veterans who leap to buy 
homes will take on heavy burdens. How long 
will it take to build up a group, a large group, 
of people who are over their heads in finan- 
cial waters? What will be the effect on our 
total economy? What will be the effect on 
our future, on the stability of our commu- 
nity, and our national existence? 





Guaranty Against War—A Peacetime 
Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Guaranty Against War—A 
Peacetime Army” prepared by me and 
published in the Army Day Review on 
April 6, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GUARANTY AGAINST WAR-—A PEACETIME ARMY 


(By Senator ELBert D. THomas, chairman, 
Senate Military Affairs Committee) 


The greatest problem connected with a 
peacetime Army is how to get one and how 
to Keep one. Peacetime soldiering has not 
been lucrative or widely popular. In the 
absence of bursting shell few persons ever 
have imagination sufficient to conceive of the 
notion that they Fave a duty to perform. It 
is traditionally justifiable in this country to 
escape any military responsibilities whatso- 
ever during peacetimes, to think nothing of 
the omission, and to derive no ill will from 
one’s neighbcrs and associates by reason of 
such escape. It seldom cccurs to anyone to 
volunteer except for benefits. Even the Gov- 
ernment sins to the extent of stressing the 
benefits to the soldier instead of invoking 
the sacrifice which a young citizen should 
and no doubt would, under more fetching di- 
reciion, make for his love of country. 

Under present conditions the little brother 
does not realize this, that he is unwilling to 
do safely what the big brother was glad to do 
over a longer period of time and under a 
greater stress. He may be said to be reluc- 
tant to ride forth on a mission of peace and 
achieve the education of travel, though his 
older brother was happy to die on a sortie in 
a lost grave in the salt waters of foreign seas, 
More, he is unwilling to replace his older 
brother, to spell him, to take up his work 
where his battle-weary brother left off. 
Right here it would be easy for me to be 
misunderstood. The attitude as described, 
unfortunate though it may be, definitely is 
not a reflection on anyone. We simply have 
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returned to traditional peacetime United 
States. It is a normal (for this country) 
situation. By force of habit we may think, 
loosely enough, of the 1946 Army as com- 
prising those who for reasons best known 
to themselves find profit in enlisting, the 
fellow who likes to drill for a monetary re- 
ward on Monday nights, wherefore he joins 
the National Guard; and the young man who, 
wanting to be certain that if he is called 
out he‘will be an officer, takes reserve train- 
ing. 

To butter this heterogeneous group up a 
series of “benefits” are devised, and the whole 
pattern glamorized by a program of descrip- 
tion which is supposed to be educational 
material. 

We pick up a few more than a half million 
volunteers, volunteers for miscellaneous rea- 
sons, and feel successful, Still, all this, with- 
out a note of patriotism, without a touch of 
glory that one’s dress is the uniform of the 
United States armed services, and with the 
notion, as one rather futile song suggests, 
that the boys were really fighting for a blue 
serge suit. That one, I believe, actually be- 
came a song hit. If we are to approach the 
consideration of universal military training 
or its equivalent, we owe it to ourselves to 
have a proper formula, a studied plan, a 
meaningful program, and something more 
individual than lock-step application. First, 
for today we had best pause and see what is 
the matter with our system. What has 
happened to this Nation which perhaps more 
than all others cohered to itself and adhered 
to its allies through one of the sharpest crises 
in human history? One may not excuse an 
attitude with the explanation that he is only 
pushing the Army or the Navy in the face. 
There is no indicated violent protest, as some 
would suggest with rather bad logic, against 
officers, for the officers have gladly crowded 
the separation centers themselves and in 
most cases have beer spoken of by the en- 
listed men as being, like themselves, pretty 
good fellows, which indeed they are. The 
fault is not, in fact, traceable to anything 
experienced in or developed by war service. 
It simply is the traditional notion that if 
there is no fighting there is no service, and 
let him go hang who would try to catch the 
individual or his son for military service now. 

It is, moreover, practically impossible to 
educate the American young man concerning 
our national responsibilities, and as a former 
educator I confess I would have difficulty in 
knowing where to begin or what to teach 
simply because there is no very clear con- 
ception, at least no comprehensive under- 
standing, of what our responsibilities are. 
We had a war, which for a better name, was 
somctimes known as the war of survival, 
so perhaps in that term may be found a cue 
to our responsibility, namely that we should 
so live among nations as to be sure to sur- 
vive, through a mixed formula of trading 
and keeping secrets, partly joining one an- 
other and partly not, partly mobilizing and 
partly demobilizing until we are universally 
confused, the teacher and his pupil. 

Out of all this we can readily have order. 
Things are not, at least, potentially black. 
International relations are building upon at 
least solid fragments. We understand, too, 
that the departments concerned with na- 
tional security soon will make known their 
ideas of Army and Navy permanent strength. 
If this information is ready, Congress cer- 
tainly will be glad to have it. Even these 
impending recommendations speculatively 
may be tempered with provisions, such as the 
prior determination of what the Govern- 
ment’s policies and commitments are in for- 
eign lands. For example, it is ‘understood 
to be planned to get out of India, but rela- 
tively few persons have digested the avail- 
able information on this subject, or will pay 
any attention to the matter until an over- 
seas cousin writes in from the comparative 
discomfort of his mosquito bar and asks, 
usually in heaven’s name, whether he has 





been forgotten and why should he still be 
in India. 

Some of these political questions the 
peacetime GI ought to know. If prospects 
for the peacetime armed forces did have this 
knowledge, there would be more live can- 
didates for the task before us. It is one 
thing to offer a GI bill of rights, lifetime hos. 
pitalization, mustering-out pay, $50 a month 
clothing and allotments, and so forth, sq 
that the soldier can measure these benefits 
against his job, and quite another to make 
our true situation so obvious that one would 
no more think of shirking his plain duty 
than he would think of failing to come for- 
ward with Boston or San Francisco afire 
from enemy bombs. 

Our experiences have shown that even our 
military leaders lack imagination on the sub- 
ject of what an enemy may do to us. If jt 
is true that Congress has not always given 
the Army and Navy whatever they have asked, 
it is equally true that we never have been 
asked for our real needs either. We, includ- 
ing the responsible military authorities, are 
ultraconservative by nature when it comes to 
any military considerations unless we are 
actually engaged in the sole and active busi- 
ness of war. Even yet we think with too 
much military respect for our distances and 
our oceans. Whether we will yet pay dearly 
for our passivity remains to be seen. We do 
know very well that the type of surprise that 
attended Pearl Harbor can be repeated, per- 
haps aggravated, and that nothing can pre- 
vent the recurrence. 

Our first duty in order of logical events is, 
of course, political. It is our evident duty to 
keep wars from our lands through friend- 
ships and associations. The world’s suc- 
cesses in this direction are at least embryonic. 
We have as good association as we deserve, 
but, unfortunately, for the efforts exerted in 
hundreds of years, we do not deserve very 
much. Until we can qualify as an organized 
society we must have our Own singular pro- 
tection for our own especial public, and so 
must the other nations. 

That is not where occupational service 
comes in. Occupational service is pure polic- 
ing, nothing else. In a way it is a pity that 


. &@ single Regular Army volunteer is called 


upon for replacement of occupational troops, 
for occupational troops are not getting train- 
ing, and we are only fooling ourselves when 
we believe they are. Training, at least inten- 
sive training, means one school after another, 
one lesson after another, inurement to mili- 
tary life, its disciplines, its hardships, even 
its dangers. Ten years of keeping a Paris 
or a Berlin orderly would not necessarily 
qualify a soldier to stand up under the sim- 
plest attack from bayonets and hand gre- 
nades in actual combat. Sudden use of these 
men would find them with their basic train- 
ing, which has been reduced, and little else. 
Such troops might accidentally be weather- 
conditioned but more likely would be soft 
with routine work, There would be no prac- 
tical way to make scientific warriors of them 
or to expect an efficient return on their en- 
listment if they suddenly were to be needed. 
Yet they are our Regular, our standing Army. 
I say, in a way, none of these men should be 
sent overseas, yet practically they must be, 
for there is great pressure not to draft more 
men, to release all fathers, to return men 
after 2 years’ service, or after so many points, 
and both Houses of Congress for the moment 
have given outright discouragement to any 
notion of what has been termed universal 
military training. Therefore, as usual, we 
are scraping the bottom, and diverting our 
forces as an expedient rather than with 
sound practice. 

Our problem is to come out of our pres- 
ent conflict of demobilization from war with 
mobilization for a postwar Army, with occu- 
pational forces sufficient in number to meet 
the demands of General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral McNarney, with the kind of strearalined, 








trained, and mobile standing Army that Gen- 
eral Marshall so ably recommended, with an 
energetic Organized Reserve so well devel- 
oped as to keep abreast of what all Army 
men come to call the “newest stuff,” and so 
well culled that it can demand and obtain 
cuaranties that it will not have future com- 
p ints about discrimination or nonuse; an 
adequate National Guard for its limited pur- 
peses; and, if a sensible program is pre- 
sented, Widespread intensive instruction to 
large numbers of young men in the arts of 
war, taking care to utilize their civilian em- 
ployments, arts, and studies to the limit. 
it is my understanding that the experts will 
pres¢ nt to us their ideas of strength figures 
at an early date. This will tend to elim- 
inate much of the present confusion. This 
will help us and help the departments to 
attain their objectives, with perhaps some 
corrective amendments. 

1 would not cut Army or Navy pay. I 
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would raise it if this will help. I believe 
that those who now volunteer for service 
will find benefits that are everlasting, and 
I would add to these if necessary or desir- 


able. In fact, pay raise bills are before us 
now. I would not retrench, or renege on 
any promise, but would increase and fortify 
our early promises as we might, trying to 
pay a man honestly for what his services are 
actually worth. Yes, I would do everything 
humanly possible to substitute attraction for 
compulsion, and will count it a failure if we 
cannot eliminate compulsory service or train- 
ing altogether. 

But over and beyond the material gains 
are the opportunities to find the young cit- 
izen’s ear and eye and beset him with, “How 
much do you love your country?” His con- 
science will not let him sleep. He will not 
let someone else, especially his brother, who 
has been in combat, do his job for him. He 
will don the uniform proudly and demand 
the respect, yes the admiration, which it 
should compel. I do not need to tell any 
educator, even any propagandist, how this 
istobedone. A word to the wise is sufficient. 





Veterans’ Problems 


REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago it was my pleasure to talk briefly to 
a gathering of ex-servicemen in my con- 
gressional district composed of veterans 
of both wars. One of the new members 
made inquiry as to the potency of the 
Legion’s representation in Washington. 
I assured him that the representation was 
of the highest type and adequate in 
strength and ability, and further I told 
him that the veteran has a representa- 
tion within the membership of Congress 
far greater than that of all other group 
interests inasmuch as most of the Mem- 
bers are veterans of one or both of the 
World Wars and a great number have 
sons and daughters in World War II— 
many having paid the supreme sacrifice. 
It would follow that the veteran’s interest 
would receive proper attention in all in- 
stances. 

Today I submit for your consideration 
an article by General Bradley in This 
Week magazine which, in my opinion, is 
timely and reminds us of a duty to the 
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veteran, aside from legislative obliga- 
tions, which we and the public are in- 
clined to overlook. 

As the time for further consideration 
of the housing bill approaches, I remind 
my colleagues that it is our duty to pro- 
tect the veteran’s interest and not have 
him shoved around and kidded by some 
high-sounding slogans and become the 
victim of propaganda that is intended to 
protect the hides of bureaucrats who 
have miserably failed in making prepara- 
tion for his return to civilian life. 

The article follows: 


FORECAST FOR AMERICA—-WHAT HAPPENS TO OUR 
VETERANS CONCERNS EVERYONE IN AMERICA— 
HERE ts A LOOK AHEAD BY THE MAN WHO IS 
CLOSEST TO THEM 


(By Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs) 


Back-yard troubles quickly become na- 
tional problems when you multiply them by 
the needs of 15,000,000 veterans 

With that many men coming home to a 
Nation busy in the tasks of reconversion, we 
must alert ourselves to their needs and help 
to meet them. If we neglect their wants, we 
shall have to take the consequences. 

When I say “we” I don’t mean only the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the agencies in 
Washington. I’m speaking first of the part- 
nership of the Government and the people 
of these United States. 

This job of human reconversion during a 
period of demobilization isn’t one we can 
fold into an envelope with our income-tax 
returns and conveniently hope to forget. It’s 
far too big for the Government to do alone, 
and much too close to home. Big because it 
directly affects a tenth of our population and 
the national future of cur lifetime. Close 
to home because the problems of veterans 
wait on the Main Streets where they live. 

Because there are so many ot them, I'm 
afraid that we sometimes fool ourselves with 
figures in talking about these veterans. It’s 
easy to look over the head of the fellow next 
door with the button in his lapel] and talk 
instead in cosmic terms of his 15,000,000 
buddies. Fifteen million men make it a na- 
tional problem. And national problems, 
we're inclined to believe, are Washington’s 
worries, 

Where, then, do you come in 
drug store in Iowa? 

Perhaps all of us might try a little division 
in the piace of multiplication by 15,000,000. 
Take the total of all our veterans’ problems 
and divide them by the communities in 
which these veterans live. 

Some can be solved by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration—as far as we go under the 
law—or by other Federal, State, and local 
agencies with pay rolls equipped to do the 
job. But many are beyond the governmental 
reach—their solutions cannot be legislated 
for you. 

These are problems that exist among vet- 
erans you know well, often within a stone’s 
throw of your own back yard. 


YOU CAN HELP VETERANS 


Within the Veterans’ Administration we 
will continue to build hospitals, provide doc- 
tors, pay pensions, handle veterans’ insur- 
ance, help them through college, certify them 
for loans, and steer them through training. 
But all that is only part of the job. 

The rest of it belongs to you. Little can 
be done even by law about the plight of the 
homeless and jobless veteran unless you are 
willing to doit. Unless the veteran can turn 
to his friends and neighbors for the advice 
and material assistance he needs on an ac- 
cumulation of personal problems, he will 
stumble about making mistakes and growing 
angry. Some communities have anticipated 
this by calling on local resources to give the 
veteran a lift. Others have hidden their 


if you run a 
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heads in the sand, risking the veteran’s boot. 

These men are caught in a trying moment 
of history and in a trying time of their lives. 
They're not asking for anything more than 
the chance to pick up their civilian careers 
again. They don’t want hand-outs and breed 
lines. They want to join you in building this 
postwar world they fought so hard to save. 


READJUST CIVILIANS AND COMMUNITY 


Because I’m Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, there are some who think I should talk 
more often to veterans and perheps less to 
these people they left behind. But the big- 
gest trouble with this business of readjusting 
the veteran is that the civilian and the 
community often need readjustment more 
than the men who are returning. These 
men learned the value of peacetime opportu- 
nity—-many of them by shivering through 


the winter in a frcezen fox hole. They are 
not likely to squander it. They want to 
make good. 

But we must stop thinking of them as 
statistics. They're men—individuals, each 


with hopes and ambitions as well as their 
personal troubles. For all of us there are no 


patient solutions, no easy ways out. Unless 
we can tear the statistics aside and look 
at these men as the alert, vibrant, and am- 
bitious humans that they are, we shall lose 


ourselves in depressive figures and forget that 
human reconversion is a lot more touchy— 
and important—than even the replacement 
of machines on production lines 

These are the men that risked the most to 
win the war. They are too deserving, too 
promising, and certainly too numerous to be 
overlooked now. 





American Legion Demands Houses for 
Veterans To Sell at Less Than $6,000— 
Newspaper Points Out United States 
People Overwhelmingly Want Positive 
Government Action on Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, no 
clearer evidence is needed that the peo- 
ple of the United States are strikingly in 
favor of positive Government action to 
end the housing shortage than the facts 
related in an editorial published recently 
in the Nashville Tennesseean. In that 
city the American Legion post went on 
record with a plea for veterans’ houses 
to cost $6,000 or less. 

The editorial also gave the facts on the 
recent survey of public opinion by For- 
tune magazine, one of the most reliable 
and accurate reporting services in the 
country. That survey reported that 81 
percent of the people favored continu- 
ation of rent control, 61 percent of the 
people want ceiling prices on building 
materials, and 75 percent demanded that 
the Government channel scarce building 
materials into the low-cost housing field. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
should like to include that editorial: 

WHERE THE ROOF PINCHES 

Nashville American Legion Post 5 has ad- 

dressed to the President and to the State’s 
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Representatives in Congress a plea for the 
construction of veterans’ housing to cost less 
than $3,000 per unit. The Legionnaires’ 
message is pithy: 

“The majority of veterans cannot afford 
$6,000, or more homes as now provided for 
the housing program. The veterans’ ability 
to pay seems to have been overlooked.” 

It is an observation that must have oc- 
curred to many. Certainly it had occurred 
to the President and to officials of the Na- 
tional Housing Administration who asked 
authority to grant subsidies to spur the flaw 
of building materials and to hold down the 
cost of new housing. 

In refusing this request, and in striking 
from the housing bill the provision for price 
ceilings on used homes after a first sale fol- 
lowing a date to be fixed, the Nation’s law- 
makers have indeed either overlooked or pur- 
posely ignored the fact that most veterans 
could not afford, even if they could borrow 
the purchase money, homes much above the 
$3,000 price level. 

It is amazing that the lawmakers do not 
seem to be aware of the situation perceived 
so clearly by Nashville Post 5—and, it would 
appear, the public generally. The Fortune 
Survey of Opinion just released finds the 
United States people strikingly in favor of 
positive Government action to end the se- 
vere housing shortage and keenly alive to the 
necessity of holding housing within reach of 
families of modest income. 

The survey reports 81 percent of the people 
for the continuation of rent ceilings, 63 
percent for keeping ceiling prices on build- 
ing materials, 75 percent for channeling these 
materials into the low-cost resident field by 
Government action. 

“All these measures happen to be fairly 
close to recommendations announced by 
Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt after his 
survey was finished,’ Fortune points out, 
speculating that “The people seem to be in a 
mood to put overwhelming political pressure 
behind legislation that would implement Mr. 
Wyatt’s program.” 

This well may be. Undoubtedly Post 5’s 
plea is not arriving in Washington alone. As 
yet, however, there has been little indication 
in congressional treatment of the administra- 
tion’s housing program that either the ex- 
pressed popular will or perception of the 
popular need has overwhelmed the law- 
makers. The breaks still are going to the 
lobbyists of the building industry who prefer 
the Government to keep its hands strictly 
out of housing—and the housing, such as is 
available, still is going to those who can af- 
ford to deal for materials in the black market 
or to buy existing houses for whatever may 
be asked. 

The majority of the veterans will have to 
look alive if for an indefinite period their lot 
is to be any better than a recondition section 
in the barracks they had so fervently hoped 
to have left behind them. 





Heading for Hell No. 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, if I said 
what a great and respected newspaper 
never known for its undue friendliness to 
Russia says editorially, I should be criti- 
cized; but Iam not saying it. Iam, how- 
ever, under permission previously grant- 
ed me, inserting in the Recorp an edito- 
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rial from the Philadelphia Record of 
April 10 warning us that the peoples of 
all the world want peace, but that is not 
the direction in which we are going. It 
follows: 

HEADING FOR HELL NO. 3 


The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics is 
maintaining an army estimated at from 11,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000 men. The U. S. S. R. 
has announced a 5-year industrial plan, with 
emphasis upon armaments. 

Great Britain is maintaining the largest 
peacetime army in her history. She is build- 
ing up her navy to a strength far greater 
than in prewar days. 

The United States is spending $1,000,000 a 
day on atomic bombs and in atomic energy 
experiments. The United States is also en- 
gaging in roof-of-the-world Arctic expedi- 
tions, via Canada, the shortest distance be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S. R. 

Added up, this means the three most 
powerful nations in the world are in what is 
called an armaments race. 

All this is happening 8 months after the 
most destructive war of all time. Simulta- 
neously, there are grave disputes around the 
conference table among the three powers 
which are in the race. 

It is probably tactless to say it, but— 

The fact is that the nations of the world 
in 1938 had only a few more disagreements 
and not nearly as many engines of destruc- 
tion as they have today. 

The peoples of the world passionately want 
peace. But that is not the direction in which 
they are going. 





Veterans’ Housing 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the more 
people hear and learn about the so-called 
Wyatt veterans’ housing scheme, the 
surer they are that about all that pro- 
gram will build is a greater bureaucracy, 
with more Government control, to stifle 
production of homes for veterans. 

Yesterday the Senate restored to the 
bill the $600,000,000 subsidy which Wy- 
att, the big czar over all American pro- 
duction, contends he must have to en- 
courage industry to produce. That con- 
tention has been blown sky high by facts 
and figures furnished by thousands upon 
thousands of our American businessmen 
in every phase of the building industry. 
They say, “No; we do not want subsi- 
dies out of our bankrupt United States 
Treasury. All we ask is a fair and just 
price so we can pay a just wage, and 
so forth, and get our plant going.” Wy- 
att, who knows nothing about the build- 
ing business, says, “You will do it my 
way or else.” 

Mr. Speaker, you are well aware, as 
are all my colleagues in this House, that 
I have on several occasions from the 
floor of this House voiced my concern 
about the high cost of houses as pro- 
posed by Wyatt and others. On Febru- 


ary 13 I had plenty to say. Here is a 
letter from a businessman who bears 
out my contention by facts and figures 
from the home front: 








GrIswo.p, Iowa, April 8, 1946. 
Hon. BEN JENSEN, 
Representative, Seventh District, lowa, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: As promised, I shall try to out. 
line my thoughts on a national housing pro- 
gram, which would seem to stand a chance of 
breaking things loose. 

Such a program should be physically pos- 
sible, as to material and labor yet this year, 

It would need complete popular support 
both by those families who would directly 
benefit, by those who would supply the ma- 
terial and labor and by all other groups that 
will be concerned, that is, the whole counury, 

A program limited to small homes prefer- 
ably four walls and a roof, say 16 by 24, but 
with plumbing including hot water, would 
be physically possible. Every industry af- 
fected should be able to easily support their 
part of a million-unit program for the year. 

As to its support: 

Unless the veterans and others to whom 
I have talked locally and anyone else I 
could get a hold of in the past week who 
need or may need living quarters or those 
who would consider selling their present 
home, at present prices, to those who have 
the money, if they could have such a small 
home to live in for several years until a 
new one could be had under more settled 
conditions, are normal American people, 
the majority are thinking in terms of such 
a house. Particularly the veteran, it is all 
he wants. Something not over $2,500 and 
better yet $2,000, that he can see a chance 
of paying for and do a little living besides. 
They are scared of a $6,500 home and vill 
not take it unless they are forced to by a 
lack of no other housing. They want their 
own home and do not want to live with 
someone else. But how can they make pay- 
ments on a $6,500 home, finance their other 
household goods and have anything left 
to do a bit of living? The veteran put up 
with living quarters during the war that 
convinced him he doesn’t need a mansion 
now, but he doesn’t want to choose between 
a financial load and housing that is a hand- 
me-down from somebody else. He wants 
his own, but at a price he believes he can 
afford now and in the future. And he is 
not going out of the house market forever 
—just until he can see his way clear for 
something better. 

As to those supplying the material, is 
there not a good chance that given a fair 
price (one that would leave a profit) that 
they would be glad to produce in order to 
take from OPA their big excuse for their 
ceiling prices—“with the pressure off, and 
supply and demand starting to work there 
would be no excuse for ceiling prices on 
their products.” The lumbermen in par- 
ticular do not like the prospects of more 
regulations—especially when there is no m4- 
terial to regulate. The mason, carpenter 
and plumber should be glad to at least see 
the prospect of getting merchandise un- 
hampered by price and material controls. 
They are sort of calloused to disobeying price 
and material regulations in order to keep 
things going, but they would feel better 
not doing it. 

As to the support of the rest of the coun- 
try, let us confine the possibilities to two 
groups of manufacturers—appliance and cars. 
Would not their sales possibilities in the 
future be better to families with their finan- 
cial affairs in hand? That is, unless they are 
more interested in financing sales than sell- 
ing merchandise that will give their cus- 
tomers a better living. 

It would seem the first problem is to find 
out how many families would want this type 
of housing. (The material required for each 
house could be just as well combined and 
used in duplexes, small apartments, and 
barrack-style construction.) It would be 
best if the newspapers could handle this job 





so that the response would, as near as pos- 
sible, be voluntary—so that there would be 
as few squawks as possible that it was a pro- 
moted deal by the big boys. 

Guessing from what contact I have had 
with the situation, about 10 families per 
1,000 population will express a desire for such 
a home. Further, it would seem sufficient 
additional housing to break the present jam. 
And if price restrictions could be removed or 
eased, additional housing would be built 
plenty fast by those people with the money. 

Ted Simpson, of the Atlantic News Tele- 
eraph, has promised an editorial with his 
views of the possibilities and will ask for 
those interested to turn their names in to 
the local veterans’ housing committee. He 
said he had no idea how much response his 
small paper would get, but I replied, “If the 
idea is good, it will catch on fast; and if not, 
it had just as well die quick.” 

Then, if those 1,000,000 American families 
expresss themselves as being interested, we 
will also learn just about what they want in 
their four walls and their willingness to pay 
more than present ceiling prices, if necessary, 
so that the material supplier can produce— 
as long as total dollar increase on his house 
would not be large (15 percent of $1,200, the 
material is $180). This would let CPA con- 
tact the necessary industries as to how soon 
they could produce and if not why, and OPA 
to ask (not tell) the suppliers what price 
would be necessary to move the material. 

Then if everybody seemed willing, priority 
oupon books with OPA prices- thereon could 
be issued to those in on the program. Their 
priority would be top—there would be no 
other. Book should show that they are 
financed and have a lot. They would make 
their purchases from their regular dealer and 
up a coupon. Coupon would travel with 
order back to supplier to manufacturer. 
Manufacturer would order necessary parts 
and raw materials and take a duplicate ccpy 
of his orders and send with priority coupons 
to CPA where the two could be compared for 
reasonableness. A time limit on coupon'’s 





use of say, 30 days, should put coupons in 
manufacturers hands without delay. No one 
making the material should be required to 
proceed without all of necessary raw mate- 


rials available, but should report immediately 
not being made available to him. 

Very truly yours, 

Laco Ort BURNER Co., 
H. R. COckKtin, 


Manager. 





Material for 16 x 24 home with flat roof. 
Prices lccal ceilings or otherwise explained. 
Not an accurate bill of material, but prices 

nd quantities kept on high side: 


LUMBER 

Frame, 2 x 4’s, 423 board feet...._-.- $39. 43 
Roof, 2 x 8’s, 584 board feet......... 49.05 
Floor, 2 x 6’s, 400 board feet_...._--- 29. 73 
Sheeting, 1 x 6’s, 720 board feet_.-__-- 55.08 
I ring, 1 x 4’s, 284 board feet___-_-_- 33.65 
Cu ards, shelves, etc., 1 x 4’s to 

1 x 12's, 1,000 board feet (esti- 


Finish lumber, 1 x 6 and 1 x 8, 200 





board feet (estimated) ---..-.--- 25.00 
SOCRE nteis ced eee beat bmaten 324. 24 
WALLEOARD 
Inside walls, 640 square feet; ceiling, 
vo4 square feet; total 1,024 square 
BOOS: CE Ge tacit crteestehnttieiations 61.44 
Insulation board for roof sheeting, 
Je | EE eee 30. 16 
Built-up roof, paper, $14.50; tar (es- 
CRE: Bis oh. deenctintnltnnsnnen 126. 10 
“Brick” composition paper for siding, 
DOD. SURI . TI ice cn euncaatemnmennns 49.00 
nsulation (estimated)_._.___._______ 100. 00 
Foundation cement blocks, 60 at 
86 COD ics che ninciscsal 13. 20 
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Sidewalk, 300 square feet, 4’’ thick... $36.00 

Chimney, transite, 12 feet_......... 7. 20 

EE Sehite tac cident teint 331. 50 
MILLWORK 


6 24 x 28 windows (window, frame, 
trim, storm sash, screen), $18.46. 110. 28 


2 doors complete___...____- ikacailp 39. 84 
Finish lumber, 200 board feet____- 25. 00 
Ps i ReintaesncinleisTpaniiggiiaedsiiitian 175. 12 
PLUMBING 
ee el ey | 26. 00 
Fs Sila ie iis i es Sik che denen 30. 00 
en i 60. 00 
Hot-water heater_................ 65. 00 
181.00 
Labor, sewer pipe, 8 pipe fittings_- 170. 00 
Digging sewer ditch (estimate) _- 20.00 
bit nei eh ccntinnie 371.00 
Heating stove and 110-gallon oil 
Wis heise etd eieci nc camandae 75.00 
Wiring (estimated) ............... 75. 00 
ee 10. 00 
Wee? 00 108 BRO scatatidcdncncsn< 30. 00 
ee 65.09 
ccc OBE mide mii 300. 00 
LABOR 
House, 2 men, 2 weeks_._.._..__-.- 300. 00 
oo ty A eee 16. 00 
Foundation, 2 men, 1 day_-_--___-- 16.00 
Sidewalk, 2 men, 1 day__---_--_--- 16. 00 
geet Rear ee See 324. 24 
I ci tera heer ae ee a 331. 50 
etter tee. 175. 12 
I ras cet aca alice en dete taa ee ate 2, 104. 86 
Material involved approximately 
$1,400; estimated price inrease to 
move material, 15 percent; ceii- 
ing price increase.............. 210. 00 


Total cost of house and lot__ 2,314. 86 


Of course there are small items omitted, 
but the average fellow could cut some of 
these costs to take care of them. 





Peter’s Pan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article is from 
the Peter’s Pan column of the Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Chronicle. With all the 
newspaper articles and all the radio com- 
ment there is about the food needed do- 
mestically and abroad, I am sure that 
everyone should be appraised of the situ- 
ation: 

PETER’S PAN 

The Wisconsin farmer who plans to work 
12 to 16 hours a day this summer at a mini- 
mum hourly wage, as he has always done— 
and he’s beginning to believe that he’s about 
the only person left in the United States who 
plans on working—wouldn’t feel so badiy 
about the whole thing if the rest of the coun- 
try wasn't trying to hinder him all it could 
by refusing to manufacture farm machinery 
and transportation equipment, by making it 
so difficult for him to secure help because of 
wage differentials and long hours and in ag- 
gravating him by publicizing the require- 
ments of farm production this season when 
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nobody else seems to be required to pro- 
duce anything. 

In other words, if the Wisconsin farmer 
and his counterpart in other Midwestern 
States have to feed the world, he would ap- 
preciate, at least, a little moral assistance. 


Peter’s Pan is edited by Mr. Peter 
Walch, my former secretary, who is now 
owner and editor of this splendid weekly 
newspaper. He has grown up in close 
contact with farmers and by his many 
years in newspaper work he has long 
been cognizant of the fact that the farm- 
er’s problem is a community problem. 
Peter has appropriately “panned” some 
of the dreamers and schemers here in 
Washington who are constantly issuing 
false propaganda and issuing false tables 
and charts in their frenzied efforts to 
show how much they are needed on the 
public pay roll. 





Soil Conservation in Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an address 
entitled “Soil Conservation in Connecti- 
cut,” which I broadcasted over a State- 
wide radio hook-up on April 9. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Americans have always taken for 
granted the earth in which our food is grown. 
Those of us who live in the cities refer to it 
as the good earth. Many of our farmers use 
this earth as pay dirt which would always 
be there. 

Many persons do not know that America is 
losing its topsoil at an alarming rate. 
America was well on its way to becoming 
a desert area because cur topsoil was being 
washed out to sea or whipped into the air 
in great dust storms. 

For many years wise farmers and many 
students knew that we must adcpt a sound 
system of land-use management if we were 
to retain our fertile acres at top production. 
Some people knew this—but little, if any- 
thing, was done about it. 

The turn came in 1933 when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was elected President. The owner 
of a farm himself, President Roosevelt knew 
the driving necessity for halting soil erosion. 
He took immediate sters to bring about a 
sound program of land use. 

The most dramatic action, perhaps, was 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Here was 
an entire river valley in which the farmers 
were impoverished, unable to earn a decent 
living because the soil—the source of their 
wealth—was being washed to sea. 

A system of soil conservation and improve- 
ment was instituted in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. A series of dams was built to halt dis- 
astrous floods. Other steps were under- 
taken—with the result that the Tennessee 
Valley today is a region of prosperous farms. 
The goodness has been restored to the earth. 

Then President Roosevelt created the Soil 
Conservation Service to help the farmers of 
this Nation fight soil erosion on their own 
lands. The work of this agency has never 
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been fully understood and appreciated by 
the people of this country. More than any 
one group of men—the experts of the Soil 
Conservation Service have saved America 
from becoming an area of blight and dis- 
aster. They have helped thousands of farm- 
ers all over the country to restore their land 
to its old-time fertility and productiveness. 

The Soil Conservation Service estimates 
that more than 90 percent of the agricultural 
land of the United States needs soil-conser- 
vation treatment to protect it from soil 
erosion, maintain fertility, and put it to its 
most efficient use. 

It is true that soil erosion in Connecticut 
is not as serious as in some other States. 
Nevertheless, it is still serious enough to 
cause alarm. A survey, made by the Soil 
Conservation Service in 1934, showed that 
more than 185,000 acres in Connecticut have 
moderate to severe sheet or gully erosion. 
This represents 6 percent of the total land 
area of the State. Nearly nine-tenths of the 
cropland of the State is suffering from slight 
to moderate erosion. . 

A survey made in 1936 showed that erosion 
is most severe con the valley lands where 
potatoes and tobacco are grown, particularly 
on the Enfield, Manchester, Cheshire, and 
Wethersfield soils. Attention to erosion 
control should be given wherever sloping 
land is cultivated. Erosion-control prac- 
tices that should be used wherever crops are 
grown in this area include rotation of crops 
wherever feasible (already a general practice 
except with specialized crops such as tobacco, 
potatoes, or truck), good soil-management 
practices, use of cover crops, contour tillage, 
and strip cropping, and the occasional use 
of buffer strips. Terraces to control run-off 
may be desirable in a few locations. Wood- 
lands and pastures should be managed to 
encourage rapid growth and development of 
satisfactory cover. 

For each individual farm the suitable 
practices should be selected after detailed 
study of the present land use, type and de- 
gree of erosion, slopes, and soil types that 
are recorded on the conservation survey map. 
These practices must then be developed into 
a suitable cropping plan. 

Although erosion is not generally serious, 
sufficient damage has occurred to indicate 
the need for corrective measures, particu- 
larly on land where tobacco and potatoes are 
grown. 

This survey of Connecticut was made in 
1936. In spite of the obvious need for action 
to help the farmers, nothing was done. Last 
year Connecticut was the only State in the 
Union which had not adopted a soil-con- 
servation plan. Recognizing the great need 
for positive action, I personally intervened 
the last night of the 1945 session of the 
legislature and saw to it that a bill setting 
up a soil-conservation district was adopted. 
To my way of thinking it was my duty to 
see to it that one of the great social policies 
of President Roosevelt was carried cut in my 
own State. 

At the present time the farmers of Con- 
necticut are holding meetings throughout 
the State regarding the creation of soil-con- 
servation districts. Already the farmers of 
Tolland County have voted to set up such a 
district. My good friend, N. Paul Tedrow, 
soil conservationist for the State, represent- 
ing the Soil Conservation Service, is helping 
to bring the message of the need for soil- 
conservation practices to the Connecticut 
farmers. 

Connecticut needs the advice of good con- 
servationists like Tedrow and others from 
the Soil Conservation Service. It needs the 
help of good soil-conservation engineers. 

A study of the Nation's soil potentialities 
reveals that Connecticut's needs for agricul- 
tural land include the following practices: 
On cultivated cropland—contour planting on 
256,000 acres; cover crops on 185,000 acres; 
crop residue management on 254,000 acres; 
crop rotations on 352,000 acres; green manure 
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crops on 251,000 acres; perennial hay crops 
on 43,000 acres; rotation hay or pasture on 
199,000 acres; and strip cropping on 218,000 
acres; on grazing land—contour furrowing on 
24,000 acres; deferred grazing on 398,000 
acres; fertilizing established grazing land on 
472,000 acres; liming established pastures on 
438,000 acres; mowing of grazing land, 260,000 
acres; rotation grazing on $91,C00 acres; on 
farm woodlands—field and gully planting on 
69,000 acres; harvest cutting on 232,009 
acres; improvement cuttings on 462,000 
acres; pruning on 72,000 acres; and preven- 
tion of grazing damage on 211,000 acres. 
This list does not cover all the practices 
needed. For example, 20,000 acres of wet 
land in Connecticut would be benefited by 
drainage. 

Let me explain what creation of soil-con- 
servation districts means. 

In soil-conservation districts, farmers 
work cooperatively to protect their lands. 
The work of each farmer on his own farm 
fits into the district-wide plan. Farmers 
often work in groups, helping each other to 
apply good land use and conservation meth- 
ods to their farms. This teamwork is neces- 
sary in many cases, because water does not 
stop flowing and the wind does not stop 
blowing at farm boundaries. 

In order that its assistance may be fully 
effective, the Service assembles and makes 
available the physical facts about the loca- 
tion, quality, extent, and conservation needs 
of the agricultural and range lands in con- 
servation districts, watersheds, and other 
areas of the United States. This includes 
woodland and pasture areas in farms. Such 
data are used in classifying land and recom- 
mending land and water uses and conserva- 
tion practices that will fit each type of land. 

This definite knowledge of land conditions, 
with the planned land and water treatment, 
makes for higher yields per acre, saves labor, 
machinery, and seed, lowers the cost of oper- 
ations and maintenance and reduces the ef- 
fects of drought. Through careful planning, 
an effort is made to use each acre of land 
and each acre-foot of water so it will con- 
tribute most to the farm economy. 

Connecticut farmers are finding that it 
pays to put soil-conservation practices on 
their land. For example, Ned Wheeler of 
New Haven was able to increase the number 
of his milk cows from 30 to 65 by fertilizing 
and properly managing his permanent pas- 
ture and by utilizing 20 acres of cropland as 
a hay-pasture combination. Eli and Joseph 
Paquette of Bethel produced 100 pounds more 
milk a day in 1944 than in 1943 by growing 
more and better roughage on their farm. 
They accomplished this by proper fertiliza- 
tion and management of their hay and pas- 
ture land. 

Harmful soil and water losses appear after 
soils have been subjected to the cultivation 
of clean-tilled crops. Different crops vary 
widely in their influence upon erosion losses. 
Irtertilled crops, such as potatoes, corn, and 
tobacco, may be Classed as erosion inducing. 
Sod crops, as well as most legumes, may be 
classed as erosion resisting. 

Last year Connecticut produced 3,344,000 
bushels of potatoes on 20,900 acres, which 
was slightly less than the 1944 figures but 
considerably more than the 2,805,000 bushels 
averaged annually during 1934-43 on 16,800 
acres. Last year’s corn crop in Connecticut 
was 2,150,000 bushels. Tobacco is another 
leading Crop in the State. Potatoes, corn, 
and tobacco all call for the application of 
soil-conservation practices to maintain pro- 
ductive soil. Conservation is a continual 
must as far as these crops are concerned in 
order to safeguard soil. 

Last year, also, Connecticut farmers har- 
vested 400 tons of grapes, 37,000 bushels of 
pears, 99,000 bushels of peaches and 511,000 
bushels of apples. 

Erosion of farm land is often found at its 
worst in improperly managed orchards and 
vineyards, This is explained chiefly by the 


‘such sites. 





fact that few cultivated crops other than 
fruits and nuts are grown continuous] 
the same land for so many years. 

Another reason for the severity of sojj 
erosion on orchard and vinyard sites is the 
almost universal choice of sloping land for 
Fruit plantings are made on 
sloping sites because the trees need gocq 
water drainage and good air drainage. Too, 
fruit trees and grapevines can be grown 
successfully on slopes too steep to be used 
satisfactorily for growing cultivated row 
crops and grains, In some parts of the coun- 
try orchards are commonly established on 
valley slopes and river bluffs, sites that are 
often subject to severe erosion. 

A conservation program of orchard soil 
management is designed to bring about eb- 
sorption by the soil of the greatest possible 
quantity of rainfall, prevent abnormal run- 
eff, and hold soil losses to minimum, and 
at the same time provide the cultural con- 
ditions most favorable to growth and fruit- 
ing of the trees—for example, conditions 
preventing undue wetness of orchard scil 
at any season. 

On the other side of the ledger, Connecti- 
cut’s hay, alfalfa, oats, clover, and timothy 
crops tend to build up soil instead cf lowering 
its productivity. 

Conservation farming should center around 
the farm plan. The tendency today is to 
utilize each acre on the farm to the best 
advantage. By planning ahead, Connecticut 
farmers can diversify their crops more widely, 
increase yields and, at the same time, keep 
the soil productive. After all, poor soils 
make poor people. Conversely, good soils 
make a prosperous State and Nation. 

We know exactly how many acres of Con- 
necticut’s agricultural land need the various 
soil-saving practices contributing toward a 
permanent agriculture. These practices ap- 
ply not only to cultivated cropland, but also 
to grazing land and farm woodlands. The 
next step is to apply the practices where 
they are needed. 

Inflation is a word on everyone's lips. Re- 
member, farm woodlands and forest prod- 
ucts are an excellent “inflation hedge” that 
increase in value with the years. 

Businessmen—particularly bankers—are 
endorsing conservation farming as a sound 
venture. In Missouri, a “bunch of hard- 
headed bankers have discovered that soil con- 
servation is such good business that they can 
lend money on it and get paid back in 9 
years out of increased farm income.” That 
is the story in the current issue of one of 
the farm magazines. 

Countless instances could be cited of the 
worth of “common sense” farming. The phe- 
nomenal growth of districts in the past 9 years 
speaks for itself. Farmers organize districts 
because they are convinced that soil conser- 
vation pays. 


y on 





Real Labor Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Real 
Labor Statesmanship,” published in Col- 
lier’s magazine of April 13, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RzcorD, 
as follows: 











«EAL LABOR STATESMANSHIP 


Labor must never forget that it is part of 
the general public, and that when the public 
suffers, labor suffers. 

We borrow the above statement from a re- 
markable article printed in the March issue 
of the Postal Record, American Federation of 
Labor publication devoted to the interests of 
the Post Office Department employees. The 
author is W. C. Doherty, A. F. of L. vice 
president, and the article is about as en- 
lightened a discussion of labor statesman- 
ship as we've seen. 

Particularly astute, 

Doherty’s (and other A. F. of L. leaders’) 
view of pay increases in a time when, as 
now, a bad inflation is threatened. As 
Doherty sees it, no pay increase which will 
crack a price ceiling in an inflationary period 
should be even requested. The reason is 
clear. It is simply that if prices are forced 
up every time pay goes up, the pay increases 
will mean nothing to the workers receiving 
them. If the process goes on long enough, 
unbridled inflation will have been let loose. 

The Doherty article contains, too, some 
cogent comments going to demonstrate that 
the strike weapon should be kept as a weapon 
of last resort, and should never be used on 
impulse, or out of ill temper, or because some 
labor leader wants to make some publicity 
for himself. 

Some strikes are unquestionably justified; 
and labor should by all means retain the 
right to strike. But Doherty urges, and we 
think with great wisdom, that the workers 
in all cases go into strikes only with their 
eyes open and after they have reckoned up 
all possible costs to themselves. 

This article seems to us to be a real con- 
tribution to management-labor thinking in 
this country. Our feeling is that the A. F. 
of L. could do a lot worse than to have sev- 
eral thousand copies of the piece printed in 
pamphlet form and mailed around to indus- 
trial and labor leaders, the press, the col- 
leges’ economics departments, and so on. It 
cught to do a great deal of gocd. 


we think, is Mr. 





Sitting Ducks in Our Air Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
prepared by me entitled “Sitting Ducks 
in Our Air Forces,” and appearing in the 
April issue of the American Magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SITTING DUCKS IN OUR AIR FORCES 


(By E.sert D. THomas, United States Senator 
from Utah, chairman, Senate Military Af- 
iairs Committee) 


(This article wil come as a shocking sur- 
prise to those who believe that America is 
first in the air. Senator THomas tells how 
VE-day found us woefully behind the Ger- 
mans in the development of fighter planes, 
bombers, and rocket projectiles; we beat them 
only by the weight of superior numbers. If 
we are to avert a future disaster far worse 
than Pearl Harbor, he says, civilians instead 
of brass hats must control our air defense.) 

We won the air war against the Germans 
With muscle, not mind. We smothered them 
With the sheer weight of our planes. Their 
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air weapons were ahead of ours at the start 
of the war, and far ahead at its end. Had 
our invasion of Europe been delayed 6 
months, we might have lost the war, due to 
our inferiority in the air. 

For years our Air Forces have given the 
American public a false sense of security by 
untruthful boasting. Before the war, we 
were told that American air power was best. 
It wasn’t. . . . During the war, we were told 
that it was both best and biggest. It wasn’t 
best; it was just biggest; it was muscle, not 
mind. .. . We'd better learn the truth. For 
in the next war—God forbid—boasting won't 
count, and there will be no time to build 
mere muscle into victory, as we did this time. 
Mind, not muscle, will win, and in days or 
hours instead of years. 

Our combat airmen, the fighter pilots and 
bomber crews, fought magnificently with the 
weapons given them. But they weren’t the 
best weapons, as they should have been. 
Our Air Forces high command clung stupidly 
and stubbornly to the ideas and weapons of 
yesterday, while the Germans developed and 
put into combat those of today and tomor- 
row. 

After VE-day, Allied civilian scientists and 
engineers visited Germany and inspected the 
laboratories, experimental stations, and fac- 
tories which served the Luftwaffe. Their 
findings show not only the superiority of new 
German weapons but tne details of Ger- 
many’s long-range research and development, 
a program marked by vision and eagerness to 
try new ideas. By contrast the findings re- 
veal our Air Forces’ appalling lack of vision 
and stubborn allergy to new ideas, which 
were concealed from the American public. 

Under wartime pressure we overtook the 
Germans in some conventional developments 
and passed them in others. But even in 
these things the Germans often showed ad- 
vanced thought. They were first in combat 
with pressurized cabins, essential to high- 
altitude flight; with pilot-ejection, a mechan- 
ical bail-out vital to high speeds and alti- 
tudes, with special high-altitude parachutes; 
with unified engine-control, needed by fighter 
pilots; with plane-to-plane rockets; with a 
true aircraft gun, a cannon 10 times as de- 
structive as our comparable cannon. We 
produced just one important “first” in con- 
ventionai developments—the G-suit, which 
prevents pilots from blacking out in dives 
and other maneuvers of high-speed combat. 

The real shock comes when we view the 
Germans’ unconventional developments, 
their really new ideas and weapons. They 
had most of trem in combat. We had a few 
in partial development, none in combat. 
While we were being told what our new 
weapons were going to do, the new German 
weapons were doing it. 

“Possession of the fastest aircraft in exist- 
ence,” said Gen. Henry H. Arnold in a recent 
magazine article, “has always been an ardent- 
ly sought objective of every major air power.” 
But our Air Forces’ search was far from 
ardent. In fact, even before the war they 
rejected the very idea which gave the Ger- 
mans, instead of us, the fastest aircraft. 

This was the Messerschmitt-262 jet-pro- 
pelled fighter, which first appeared in combat 
in the summer of 1944. Making 525 miles 
per hour, it was much faster than our 
Mustangs, Thunderbolts, and Lightnings. At 
sea level it was more than 150 miles per hour 
faster. Except at very high altitudes, it 
Slashed through our bomber formations at 
speeds 50 to 100 miles per hour faster than 
our defending fighters. They couldn't catch 
it or escape it in straightaway flight at any 
altitude. 

Another German jet plane, the Heinkel- 
162 Volksjaeger—people's fighter—had about 
the same performance. Still another, in de- 
velopment, was the Triebflugel Flugzeug— 
power-wing aircraft—which had three wings 
radiating from the fuselage, like the fins on 
a bomb. Each wing tip carried a jet engine. 
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Launched vertically and shot to high alti- 
tude by rockets, its three jets would make it 
extremely fast in combat. 

The Germans had jet bombers, too. The 
Arado-234 was made in 2 models, with speeds 
of 470 and 546 miles per hour. The Junkers- 
287, in fight test when the war ended, had 
more than twice the power of our B-29 Super- 
fortress, could carry as many bombs to Lon- 
don as a B-17 could carry to Berlin, and 
made 537 miles per hour. There was to be 
a Junkers flying wing, with 4 jet engines 
and a speed of 620 miles per hour. 

Even their jet bombers were faster than 
our fighters, making interception difficult 
and pursuit impossible. Our tactical com- 
manders never understood why German jets, 
fighters, and bombers didn’t raid southern 
England. They had the range and would 
have found hundreds of airfields crammed 
with our planes. With their great speed, 
they would have suffered little from antiair- 
craft fire. Our fighters couldn’t have coped 
with them. Such raids would have been 
utterly devastating. 

German rocket fighters, in combat during 
the last 6 months of the war, were even faster 
than the jets. One model of the Messer- 
schmitt-163 made 550, another 590, miles per 
hour. 

The Bachem Natter—Viper—in develop- 
ment, was launched vertically to get upstairs 
fast and attack bombers with rockets, and 
by ramming after its pilot was ejected. 
Thought test flown, its maximum speed was 
still estimated, but at more than 600 miles 
per hour. 

Rate of climb, important in intercepting 
enemy bombers, is the rocket plane's forte. 
The ME-163 reached 30,000 feet in about 2'4 
minutes. Another rocket fighter, the Junk- 
ers-263, reached 49,000 feet in 3 minutes. 
It took longer for our best fighters to reach 
1,000 feet. The Natter’s advantage might 
have proved still greater; its initial rate of 
climb was estimated at 37,000 feet per 
minute. 

Some of these faets about German jet and 
rocket planes were known during the war. 
Virtually none of them appeared in Air 
Forces combat communiques or “publicity 
releases,” which continued to glorify our 
propeller-driven planes 

The V-1. or “buzz bomb,” was really a 
pilotless jet plane carrying a ton of high 
explosive in its nose. It had a very simple 
jet engine. Everyone but the Germans knew 
that a jet engine wouldn’t work on a plane, 
and could have told them why. But they 
put cne on a bomber and boosted its speed 
from 250 to 420 miles per hour. None of our 
wartime bombers even approached the latter 
speed. 

The V-1 made 360 miles per hour at 3,000 
feet altitude or less. Our fighters had t 
from higher altitude to catch it. Of 8,070 
V-1'’s launched from the continental coast 
during 80 days in the summer of 1944, a total 
of 5,394 reached England. They killed 5,964 









aive 


persons, injured 40,371, destroyed 24,491 
houses, and damaged 1,002,688. In terms of 
time and bomb-tonnage, the V-1l1’s were 


much more destructive than Allied bomber 
raids on Germany. And much cheaper. The 
Germans lost a few thousand inexpensive 
V-1’s and the lives of no German airmen. 
Allied raids on Germany cost 40,000 planes, 
each far more expensive than a V-1, and the 
lives of 158,546 British and American airmen. 

The V-2 was still more spectacular—a 
rocket 45 feet long, 5 feet in diameter, weigh- 
ing 12 tons, and carrying a ton of high ex- 
plosive. Its maximum altitude was about 70 
miles and its range 250. It was launched at 
first from fixed ramps, which were discovered 
and bombed, but later from easily hidden 
mobile bases. It was guided by radio signals 
which were very difficult to jam, and was to 
have internal controls which couldn't be 
jammed at all. It was 6 times as fast as the 
German jet and rocket planes, traveling about 
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3,600 miles per hour. Far from catching it, 
our fighter pilots couldn’t even see it. No 
one ever saw a V-2 in full flight; it was 
invisible. There was literally no defense 
against it. 

About a dozen new V-weapons were on 
drawing boards, in laboratories, and nearing 
production. One would carry troops in a 
pressurized cabin. Another would be 
launched from a submarine 300 feet below 
the surface. A third would cross the Atlantic 
in 14 minutes, arching to 500 miles’ altitude 
and flying at 16,000 miles per hour. It was 
intended for morale-shattering mass raids on 
New York. It wasn’t impractical. The Ger- 
mans’ prediction that they would do it ina 
year or so was no idle boast. 

Had our invasion been delayed 6 months, 
the Germans could have regained air 
superiority, not only in Europe, but over the 
Channel and southern England. We could 
have continued night raids, but our daylight 
raids would have been suicidal. They could 
have raided England both night andday. Our 
planes couldn’t have stopped them. Strik- 
ing at airfields, troop-concentration areas, 


ports, and shipping—decimating our armies. 


and destroying their equipment—they could 
have made an invasion of Europe almost im- 
possible. Their better planes could have 
destroyed ours on the ground, as ours did 
theirs’ when muscle outweighed mind. 

Between raids by their planes there would 
have been thunderous barrages of V-weapons. 
They planned to launch 1,000 V-1’s a day. 
Rockets more deadly than the V-2 would 
have reached north to all important cities in 
England. We couldn’t have prevented it. 

England would have been pounded to rub- 
ble. Even if the Germans didn’t invade, and 
they might have, a stalemate and negotiated 
peace would have been our best prospect, and 
total defeat not at all unlikely. We had a 
narrow escape as it was. After our Ground 
Forces conquered the continental coast just 
before VE-day I visited a V-weapon factory. 
I could not help but utter to myself, and 
I’ve repeated it often, “We are just in time.” 
That was no flight of poetic oratory; it was 
the stark and awful truth. And the threat- 
ened defeat which it so clearly implied would 
have been due directly to our backwardness 
in the science of aviation. 

With more appetite for publicity than re- 
spect for truth, our Air Forces brought us 
“to World War II, believing that we were the 
world’s leading military air power. Press- 
agent activities produced such magazine ar- 
ticles as Our Own War Birds Are Best, in 1939. 
They weren't; they were inferior in speed, 
altitude, fire power, armor, and other re- 
spects. Commenting on this in 1942, a con- 
gressional report said, “All this, despite the 
fact that congressional committees were fre- 
quently told our war planes of that period 
(1939) were better than those of other na- 
tions.” 

There was no secrecy about the Germans’ 
superiority. ‘They described and illustrated 
their planes in books and magazines, dis- 
cussed them on the air and invited foreign 
pilots, including ours, to inspect and fly 
them. 

Yet during the war hundreds of press 
agents, advertising men, and others more or 
less skilled at deceiving the public were has- 
tily commissioned as Air Forces public-rela- 
tions officers. Combat results, especially in 
bombing operations, were grossly exagger- 
ated. Scores of enemy strong points were 
wiped out on Monday and obliterated on 
Tuesday, only to offer the bloodiest resist- 
ance to our Ground Forces on Wednesday. 

On the home front, newspapers were del- 
uged with misleading hand-outs. Magazine 
writers were given similarly misleading in- 
formation about planes and equipment. 
Thousands of radio programs went on the 
air from hundreds of stations, with similar 
disdain for the truth. Our air weapons were 
described as first, best, biggest, fastest, high- 
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est, farthest, hardest-hitting, etc., though 
German superiority, in at least half such 
cases, was definitely known at the time. 
That was war and was deemed necessary. 
The people’s morale had to be nursed. 

One of the outstanding hoaxes of military 
history was the myth of precision bombing. 
There was no such thing. Bombing was less 
accurate than naval gunfire, artillery, ma- 
chine guns, mortars, rockets, rifles, pistols, 
or even hand grenades. Direct hits were so 
rare as to make news, even in Air Forces com- 
muniqués. Nor was our bombing precise, as 
compared with the Germans. They had a 
bombsight so much better than ours that it 
made their ordinary bombardiers as good as 
our experts. ’ 

Our bombing altitudes decreased during 
the war, not because of clouds over the target, 
as alleged, but because only from lower alti- 
tudes was bombing even fairly accurate. We 
largely abandoned bombing by single planes 
in favor of formation bombing—dropping all 
bombs at a signal from the leading plane’s 
bombardier—taking many misses to get a few 
hits. This retreat from the concept of pre- 
cision bombing was explained in a truly as- 
tounding manner: “Bombing gained in pre- 
cision until a single expert bombardier could 
aim the bombs for an entire formation of 
aircraft.” 

During and immediately after the war the 
new German weapons—jet and rocket planes, 
V-1’s and V-2’s—were ignored or belittled as 
“weapons of desperation,” “fantastic,” or “on 
the lunatic fringe,” though anyone who 
thought so was clearly on the lunatic fringe, 
himself. Once the weapons were in our 
hands, the fashion changed. Recent articles 
discussed them seriously as weapons in our 
own air arsenal, but their German origin has 
never been denied. 

What new weapons did our Air Forces pro- 
duce? They produced the Roc, a radio- 
controlled 1,000-pound bomb in television 
communication with its “mother” plane. The 
plane’s bombardier releases the Roc within 
sight of the target, and guides its descent. It 
can hit a 100-foot circle from 15,000 feet alti- 
tude. It was in development, but not in 
combat, during the war. The GB-4 is a 
radio-controlled, 2,000-pound glide bomb 
which can be released from a plane as far as 
20 miles from the target. It was used a few 
times experimentally in Germany in 1944, 
The Azon is a radio-controlled fin which can 
be fitted to standard bombs, permitting some 
guidance in descent. It had limited experi- 
mental use in Italy and Burma. The Razon 
is a similar device with more elaborate con- 
trol. It is accurate to within 20 feet from 
15,000 feet altitude. This accuracy, like the 
Roc’s, improves on ordinary bombing, but is 
still below the standards for all other forms 
of firepower. 

To put it bluntly, these new weapons are 
as far behind the German V-1’s and V-2’s as 
our propeller-driven planes were behind the 
German jet and rocket planes. They would 
be comic if they weren’t so tragic in their 
revelation of our professional military’s lack 
of vision and consequent laggard develop- 
ment. The Germans thought of guided 
missiles in terms of self-propulsion, long 
range, terrific speeds, attacks against which 
there would be little or no defense. Our Air 
Forces thought of guided missiles in terms of 
bombs released by planes over or near the 
target, attacks against which there was ade- 
quate defense. The Germans produced the 
weapons of today and tomorrow, while we 
improved those of World War I. 

The defense usually offered by the Air 
Forces when charged with lack of progress 
is that they weren’t given enough money. 
That is largely nonsense. It costs little more 
to build first-rate planes than second-rate. 
And they had enough money to build the 
right kind of planes. Of 40 fighter planes 
authorized, between the P-40 and P-80 (the 
jet plane which recently set a transconti- 





















































































nental record with an average of 586 miles per 
hour) most were just a little better than im. 
mediately preceding models, and some were 
not so good. The millions spent on most of 
these minor improvements, or failures, with 
propeller-driven planes would have produced 
jet planes. It was vision, not money, that 
was lacking. 

“In the past,” said General Arnold in his 
third annual report, “the United States has 
shown a dangerous willingness to be caught 
in the position of having to start a war with 
equipment and doctrines used at the end of 
a preceding war.” ‘True, we were thus caught 
as to air weapons and doctrines at the start 
of the last war, but not, as General Arnold 
says, Willingly. We thought that we ‘ad the 
best weapons and doctrines in the world, and 
largely because of misleading assurances 
given us by military professionals. 

The general also crrs if by willingness he 
means that the United States, the American 
public, you and I, are responsible for these 
inexcusable deficiencies. Responsibility for 
clinging to obsolete weapons and doctrines 
rests with the Air Forces, as with any mili- 
tary service, and presumably final responsi- 
bility rests with their chief. The general 
goes on to say, “We have paid heavily for 
this error. A repetition of this error in the 
future could mean annihilation.” And there 
he speaks truly. 

A change in leadership is not the solution 
of the problem. The tiuth is that our Air 
Forces suffer the ailments common to all 
military self-perpetuating organizations— 
ruling cliques, caste, politics, petty bureauc- 
racy, fixed regulations, the purely arbitrary 
authority of rank and seniority, promotion 
for these reasons more often than for genuine 
ability. All these factors encourage accept- 
ance of the past and discourage vision for the 
future. They produce “bomber generals” 
just as surely as “battleship admirals.” 

All competent authorities agree that the 
next war, if any, will probably start in, and 
be won from, the air. All planes may well be 
obsolete, made so by the speed and destruc- 
tiveness of rockets and other weapons beyond 
present imagination. Atomic explosives, and 
perhaps atomic power, will play roles as yet 
undreamed of unless international controls 
effectively ban them. It will be a war of 
mind rather than muscle. It will be won, 
perhaps overnight, by those with vision—a 
quality clearly lacking in our Air Forces in 
the past, and rare in military minds at any 
time. 

For all these reasons, our future air defense 
should be in civilian hands—in some organi- 
zation such as the National Defense Research 
Council, composed of the best scientific 
minds in America. Such a group should be 
guided by world developments, the prospec- 
tive rise of aggressor nations, and other fac- 
tors affecting defensive and offensive strategy 
and tactics; and in such matters it should 
be able to draw on Air Forces’ experience in 
the past. 

With these things in mind, the civilian 
group should originate, direct, and control 
research, experiment, and development of 
new planes and other weapons—in all labo- 
ratories, factories, and testing stations, in- 
cluding the Air Forces’ Wright Field. it 
should have full and final authority to ac- 
cept or reject new ideas, to declare old weap- 
ons obsolete, and to substitute new ones. 
This group should deal directly with the 
scientists and engineers in American indus- 
try and research establishments whose tal- 
ents, rather than those in the Air Forces, are 
principally responsible for the production of 
our air weapons. 

Contrary to Air Forces publicity, Wright 
Field carries on relatively little research, ex- 
periment, design, and development. When 
a new plane, engine, piece of equipment, or 
the like is wanted, the Air Forces tell indus- 
try what the engineering problem is. How 
to solve the problem, a horse of an entirely 








different color, is industry’s job. Only after 
the problem is solved, perhaps with interim 
suggestions from Air Forces engineers, is the 
plane, or whatever, brought to Wright Field 
for test, which is the field’s main function. 
Many ideas for new planes or the like origi- 
nate in industry. Some, alas, like jet pro- 
pulsion, are rejected by the Air Forces for 
reasons as obscure as they are unsound. 

It is unlikely that the Air Forces would 
welcome such a change. But they should. 
Such control, by producing better planes, 
would have averted near-disaster in the air 
during the last war. It would give them bet- 
ter weapons for the next war, if there is one. 
It would protect them from a future air- 
power Pearl Harbor which would surpass all 
former cataclysms, 

An American characteristic is secret de- 
partmental thinking and action. Thus, the 
pest which our country has to offer is not 
available because of compartment develop- 
nent. Civilian control will break down pro- 
ssional smugness and narrow satisfactions, 
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It will promote a broader source of scientific 
knowledge. 

In any case, such civilian control of our air 
power is imperative. Other nations have full 
information about the new German ideas 
and weapons, and will employ their best 
scientists, without military interference, to 
forge such weapons into their future air 
powers. We dare not face the future with 
air power limited by military minds. Only 
the massed strength of American scientific 
knowledge and vision can protect us. 
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HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, many 
views have been expressed on the exten- 
sion of price control, with the belief that 
there should be discussion of some of the 
issues before the bill reaches the floor of 
the House, I agree, and would like to 
Start by a brief examination of a few 
proposed amendments to the Price Con- 
trol Act. 

In the first place, nothing really new 
has been suggested. Most of the proposed 
changes have been before this Congress 
several times and have been emphatic- 
ally rejected. They represent and al- 
ways have represented the approach to 
price control which Mr. Roosevelt used 
to call the “yes—but” technique. They 
Say “We're for it’ in a loud voice to sat- 
isfy the overwhelming demand of this 
Nation for the continuation of ‘strong 
price control, at the same time proving 
they really do not mean what they say 
by introducing amendments which will 
make effective price control impossible. 

Let there be no mistake about where 
the American people stand on this issue. 
Of the huge volume of mail received by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, I understand that about 95 per- 
cent of it urges effective price control 
for another year, and to those of you 
who might say that such mail was artifi- 
cially inspired let me tell you of the re- 
cent Gallup poll, which shows that 173 
percent of the public are in favor of the 
continuation of the present price- and 
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rent-control program. This same poll 
shows that businessmen favored contin- 
uation 3 to 1. A survey by the National 
Opinion Research Center in January in- 
dicated that 83 percent were in favor. 
The recent Des Moines Register poll of 
opinion in Iowa turns up 81 percent in 
favor, and a poll taken by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Corsett], in his 
district—a representative district—shows 
that 83 percent of his constituents favor 
the continuation of price control for 
another year. I think every Congress- 
man should read the thoughtful remarks 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CorsetT] regarding his poll and 
how it opened his eyes to what opinion 
really was in his district. 
were printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, on page A1399. 
Many of the “amenders” have argued 
for “fair prices,” proposing a cost-plus 
system of pricing. Fairtowhom? Cer- 
tainly not to consumers, or the national 
welfare, or, indeed, even to business, for 
all of us would go down in the bust that 
would follow the inflation encouraged by 
a national policy of cost-plus pricing. 
The Colmer Committee on Postwar Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning recently re- 
ported to this House and emphatically 
rejected the cost-plus principle, stating: 
It is simply not compatible with acknowl- 
edgment that great pressures are still pres- 
ent. To use it would be to abandon the 
principle of cost absorption, thereby virtu- 
ally eliminating resistance to cost pressures 
on most products and setting the upward 


spiral in motion. It would change the law 
from a barrier to an invitation. 


Gentlemen, our own committee tells 
us that this proposal is not merely sham 
price control. It is worse than that. It 
is encouragement—an invitation to in- 
flation. 

A change in the court review proce- 
dure on the Price Control Act has been 
suggested—another old provision which 
Congress has before rejected. It is pro- 
posed that the special emergency court 
of appeals be supplanted by district 
courts throughout the country for review 
of price-control regulations. And on 
what basis is this suggestion made? 
Quotations have been cited from a mi- 
nority opinion in the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of Yakus against 
United States. The court decided in 
this case, however, that the procedure 
which has been in effect for 4 years is 
reasonable and legal. In the majority 
opinion, Chief Justice Stone pointed out 
the advantages of having a single, ex- 
pert court to decide price cases, and 
stated: 

Inflation is accelerated and its conse- 
quences aggravated by price disparities not 
based on geographic or other relevant dif- 
ferentials. The harm resulting from delayed 
or unequal price control is beyond repair. 
And one of the problems involved in the pre- 
vention of inflation by establishment of a 
Nation-wide system of price control is the 
disorganization which would result if en- 
forcement of price orders were delayed or 
sporadic or were unequal or conflicting in 
different parts of the country. These evils 
might well arise if regulations with respect 
to which there was full opportunity for ad- 
ministrative revision were to be made inef- 
fective by injunction or stay of their en- 
forcement in advance of such revision or of 
final determination of their validity. 
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One more point regarding the emer- 
gency court of appeals: It is not neces- 
Sary to come to Washington in order to 
obtain a hearing. As Chief Judge Maris 
has testified before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the court has held 
hearings throughout the country and has 
never refused a request for a hearing 
outside Washington. It has, in effect, 
provided more inexpensive and expedi- 
tious judicial review than could be ex- 
pected in the district courts. 

OPA enforcement policies have come 
in for their share of discussion. I cer- 
tainly agree that there have been cases 
in which OPA enforcement was carried 
on in an overzealous fashion to say the 
least. I have read Mr. Porter’s letter 
outlining his beliefs in regard to enforce- 
ment practice. Iam satisfied with it and 
am confident that any deviation from 
this policy will be dealt with promptly. 
I do not understand, however, the rela- 
tion between any OPA enforcement 
abuse and the proposed amendment re- 
quiring prior submission of all OPA reg- 
ulations to the Banking and Currency 
Committee before they become effective. 
Such a requirement certainly has little, 
if anything, to.do with the correction of 
overreaching enforcement activities. 
Apart from that it is unthinkable that 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
should even attempt to review the 5,000 
official documents that OPA issues each 
month. To interpose such a procedural 
step is to advance the cause of under- 
mining price control by creating so many 
obstacles and hurdles that OPA cannot 
possibly do the job. 

I have had my share of irks and angers 
at the OPA, but I certainly do not want 
to let them blind me to the terrific infla- 
tionary dangers now existing. I do not 
want to be party to any weakening of 
OPA and permitting inflation to engulf 
the Nation. Indeed our efforts should 
be in the opposite direction’ in strength- 
ening OPA and in fostering it in the 
fight against inflation. 
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HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an article 
prepared by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, entitled “How Good Are the 
Schools in Your State?” and appearing in 
the April issue of the American maga- 
zine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

HOW GOOD ARE THE SCHOOLS IN YOUR STATE? 


(By John W. Studebaker, United States Come 
missioner of Education) 

Why it is, people ask me, that America’s 

schools are in such bad shape today? I do 
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not concede that all, or even most of them 
are ‘bad. It depends on what schools you 
are talking about. 

There are some schools that are an educa- 
tor’s dream, in spite of the difficulties of 
wartime. They have excellent facilities and 
splendid teachers—teachers, a few of them, 
who are paid as much as $3,500 a year. This 
may seem like a small amount to some in- 
dustrial workers, but it looks fabulous to 
most teachers. There are other schools in 
certain areas, I acknowledge, where it may 
possibly be warranted to charge—as two in- 
vestigators of an educational organization 
did recently—that “students are housed in 
hovels and taught by nearly illiterate 
teachers.” 

The explanation for such variations in our 
schools lies largely in the financial support, 
or lack of it, given the schools by the various 
communities and States. What can we ex- 
pect from teachers who must subsist on 
starvation incomes? 

Right now our schools are still staggering 
from their wartime setbacks. While school 
salaries have risen 15 percent since 1929, in- 
dustrial salaries have gone up approximately 
85 percent. During the war more than 200,- 
000 teachers left their positions; many en- 
tered the armed forces, but more went to 
higher-paying war jobs. In one year the 
schools had to fill 80,000 positions with 
teachers holding only emergency certificates. 
Georgia recently had about 3,000 emergency 
teachers on its rolls. Arkansas reports it is 
suffering from an exceedingly serious teacher 
shortage. 

Meanwhile, school building programs have 
stagnated during the war, with the. result 
that more and more of our youngsters have 
been placed in schools that are not only 
understaffed, but also overcrowded. 

With the war’s end the crisis is heightened. 
The high wartime birth rate is-swelling our 
kindergartens. Thousands of pupils who left 
high schoo] for war jobs are returning. 
Thousands of serious-minded veterans are 
applying at our colleges. Many are bringing 
wives. Already veterans are being turned 
away from some institutions for lack of 
housing and teaching staffs. 

Under the GI bill of rights veterans have 
an opportunity to continue their education. 
These millions of men and women were given 
equal opportunity to prepare for war service. 
But now some States will offer their veterans 
much better educational programs and fa- 
cilities than other States are able to furnish. 
Why should the opportunities to prepare for 
peacetime living be so unequal? 

The fact is that extreme differences do exist 
in the schooling our various States provide. 
This is shown in such facts as these: 

One study made of draft registrations 
shows that while only 1 boy in’1,000 in New 
York State signed his name with a mark, 1 
boy in 8 used a mark in 2 Southern States. 

Whereas 90 percent of Nebraska’s youths 
between 5 and 17 are enrolled in schools, only 
75 percent of Arkansas’s youth are enrolled. 

On an average, a 20-year-old person in 
Utah has 5 more years of schooling behind 
him than a 20-year-old in one of the South- 
ern States. 

Michigan pupils receive, on an average, 2 
more months of schooling each year than 
Mississippi pupils. 

New York spends about $185 on each ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupil’s educa- 
tion during a year, whereas Mississippi spends 
about $41 per pupil. 

But do not jump hastily to the conclusion 
that the Southern States mentioned and 
others are more indifferent to schooling than 
the States with greater resources. Actually, 
the South as a whole makes a greater effort 
than any other region to educate its children 
and youth. The South doesn’t have the 
wealth; 14 Southern States receive 21 per- 
cent of the Nation’s income and have 25 per- 


cent of the Nation’s youngsters to educate. 
In Mississippi, for example, the average an- 
nual income per capita is about $528, whereas 
in New York State it is $1,519. Is it any 
wonder Mississippians spend much less per 
pupil than New York? 

Actually, Mississippi, together with other 
Southern States, spends a greater percentage 
of its total resources on education than New 
York. If Mississippi were to bring its schools 
up to the national level of expenditure per 
pupil, it would have to devote almost 9 per- 
cent of its total income to education, while 
the Nation as a whole is spending less than 3 
percent. 

Thus you can see that profound economic 
differences stand in the way of plans to put 
all our schools on a par. What can be done? 
More money, of course, is not the only an- 
swer. Some localities with determination 
and public spirit have better schools than 
their more wealthy neighbors. But basically 
the over-all solution must be economic. The 
ideal would be to bring all sections of our 
country up to high standards of prosperity. 
Then excellent schools would be assured. 

In the meantime, one suggestion frequently 
made nowadays is that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take action to equalize the 
schooling in the various States, so that every 
youngster could have a good education. 

Here, however, we come up against the 
fear that Federal aid would bring Federal 
control of our schools. I have always been 
consistently opposed to centralizing in Wash- 
ington the authority to control our schools. 
As I see it, Federal control of the adminis- 
tration of education in the States would be 
very unfortunate, for 5 reasons: 

1. An educational system controlled by a 
central ministry would tend to be inflexible. 

2. There would be a tendency to inhibit 
progress born of experimentation. 

3. Centralized control would lead to a dead 
uniformity in our educational program. 

4. It would remove education from the im- 
mediate concern of our citizens. 

5. There would always be the danger that 
an unscrupulous administration might pros- 
titute our schools to propaganda purposes. 

In recent decades the Federal Government 
has increasingly enacted legislation to aid 
the States and has frequently subsidized par- 
ticular phases of education, such as agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

During the past war many millions of Fed- 
eral dollars were poured into the technical 
education of war workers. 

At present, there are many bills before Con- 
gress providing Federal support—in one form 
or another—for our schools. My own feeling 
is that a Federal plan designed to provide 
greater equality of educational opportunity 
among the States would be of enormous bene- 
fit aud could furnish Federal aid without Fed- 
eral control of the administration of educa- 
tion in the States. I believe very firmly that 
control and administration of our public 
schools should remain where it is—in our 
various States and localities. 

Whatever official action is taken, I believe 
the communities themselves, within the 
limits of their resources, should take swift 
action to repair the ravages to their schools 
caused by wartime conditions, before their 
children suffer further. The communities 
should do this if only for a practical reason. 
Their own future prosperity depends on it, 
As Thomas C. Boushall, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, has said: “Education 
is the rock-bottom foundation of the whole 
connective tissue of our economy. Business 
is dependent for its very lifeblood upon men 
and women willing and able and anxious to 
work competitively, efficiently, and steadily.” 

It has been established that high standards 
of education engender high standards of 
civilized living and high standards of govern- 
ment and health. 
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If America is to stand high in all these 
respects, it must remember that education. 
ally, at least, our Nation cannot be much 
stronger than its weakest State. 
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OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at this time the two Houses of 
Congress are seriously considering the 
extension of selective service. I had the 
privilege last night to discuss the ques- 
tion over the Mutual network. I stressed 
the importance of the decision that must 
be made, and pointed out that Congress 
must assume the entire responsibility 
for it. I earnestly hope that all the 
Members of Congress may consider the 
points which I have raised. 

With that in mind, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
radio address delivered by me on April 9, 
1946, together with an editorial from the 
Washington Post of April 2, 1946, and an 
article by Thomas L. Stokes, published 
in the Washington Daily News of April 8, 
1946, on the subject of extension of se- 
lective service. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the RecorpD, as follows: 


The United States has emerged from the 
most devastating holocaust in all history as 
the strongest nation in the world, politically, 
economically, and militarily. This undis- 
puted fact imposes upon our Nation and all 
its citizens the gravest of responsibilities. 
We shall stand condemned by all future gen- 
erations if we fail, either by reason of our 
lack of political wisdom or because of our 
moral indifference, to use our great resources 
and our powerful position to achieve a peace 
of justice and international stability for the 
whole world. 

Among other things, we must have an army 
sufficiently strong to measure up to these 
tremendous obligations. Accordingly, the 
War Department, after consultation with the 
State Department, decided that it must have 
an army of 1,550,000 men on July 1, 1946, and 
1,070,000 men on July 1, 1947. I want it un- 
derstood that I accept the War Department's 
own estimates of its present and future needs. 
I differ with the Secretary of War only in 
the proper method of acquiring replacements 
for the Army. I favor getting replacements 
under the volunteer system and he favors 
continuing the Selective Service System. 

It should be remembered that at the pres- 
ent time practically the only persons being 
drafted are teen-age youngsters. So, if se- 
lective service be extended another year, 
only beardless youths will be conscripted. 
Therefore, when Secretary Patterson de- 
mands that selective service be extended 1 
year, he would place the heavy hand of the 
law on each boy in America the moment he 
reaches his eighteenth birthday. He does 
not stop with a request for manpower. He 
demands boypower, and he insists that this 
boypower be mobilized by conscription. 

Secretary of War Patterson contends in the 
name of the security of this Nation and to 
win the peace that he must have these beard- 








less boys to send to Germany, Japan, and 
everywhere. He would dispatch these tender 
youths to the most morally corrupt places 
on this earth, and to its foulest human cess- 
pools. He knows as certain as the rising of 
the sun in the east on the morrow that these 
youngsters, torn from their home environ- 
ments, will be exposed under the most un- 
favorable circumstances to the most sordid 
and seamy side of life. He knows they will 
be officered by men who are reportedly at- 
tended in their private quarters by the girls 
of our captive countries. Recently a general 
in Japan ordered that lovemaking in public 
must cease. Secretary Patterson knows that 
from the day these immature lads—these 
teen-age boys—put on the uniform they will 
be thrown in the paths of diseased prostitutes 
and lewd women of this and every other 
country on earth. Congress must refuse to 
authorize this proposed crime against so- 
ciety. 

Secretary Patterson knows that his physi- 
cians will be equipped and alerted to give 
the young boys first aid for the unmention- 
able diseases of sin and debauchery. And he 
knows they will require such treatment in 
abundance. With all of this knowledge, and 
apparently with a calloused and closed mind, 
he insists the school children of this fair 
land be rounded up like cattle and herded 
straight into the paths of sin and debauchery. 
Even if Secretary Patterson is blind to these 
conditions, Congress must adhere to a nobler 
course. 

Every American citizen, including the high 
command in the War Department, prefers a 
volunteer to an impressed Army. The rea- 
sons are particularly persuasive at the pres- 
ent time, when the principal duties are to 
police subdued former enemy nations. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower readily admits that teen- 
age conscripts are not as suitable for such 
tasks as older men. Even the Army assures 
us it wants to get away from conscription as 
quickly as possible and get back to a volun- 
teer force. But they do not agree that the 
way to return to that system which has been 
traditional in America for 150 years is to 
adopt it now. 

New York City requires many policemen, 
as does Washington and all the other cities 
of America, but none of them will consider 
using a teen-age boy for police work; no 
sheriff in any county in America deputizes 
boys; and yet this greatest of all nations, 
with all of its wealth, unlimited resources 
and high ideals of juvenile protection, 
through a law to be enacted by Congress, 
would snatch children out of their protected 
homes and away from their school books to 
serve as international policemen in the 
world's most lawless districts. A Nation of 
140,000,000 people, in order to provide an 
army of a mere million and a half police- 
men, must rob the American homes of their 
young sons. I cannot believe that Congress 
is stupid enough to make such a wicked 
mistake. 

I must add one more blow to the fathers 
and mothers of America, whose hearts are 
already filled with misgivings and heart- 
aches. I feel compelled to tell them that 
this sacrifice is not necessary at all. Your 
young men are not needed in the service of 
your country. I have had full access to’ the 
facts. I have listened hours without end to 
Secretary Patterson’s mathematical jugglers 
and statisticians. Their figures and their 
testimony is my proof. They have not been 
able to establish a deficit of men for the 
Army. General Textor, who was assigned by 
Secretary Patterson to review the whole 
problem, reported to Congress that if the 
draft were not to be extended there would 
be no deficit of men on July 1, 1946, and only 
& possible projected deficit in the Army of 
51,000 men on July 1, 1947. Think of it. 
Because a possible shortage of 51,000 men 
may develop on July 1, 1947, a date 15 months 
in the future, we are asked now to extend 
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the draft for 1 year and grab every boy quali- 
fied for service the day he reaches the age of 
18 years. I have too much faith in the 
judgment of Congress to believe it will com- 
mit such a crime against the American 
people. 

During the fighting war the impetuous 
18-year-olds brought new glory to the Stars 
and Stripes. Quick as cats and unafraid they 
struck down the invincible battle scarred 
veterans of Germany and Japan. They were 
the pride and delight of their commanding 
Officers. But now the task is different. Here 
broad worldly experience and mature judg- 
ment are required. These young boys be- 
long in the classroom and not in a military 
garrison. 

On March 1 of this year the War Depart- 
ment raised the standard of récruits 11 
points because they were receiving too many 
volunteers. On March 1 of this year the 
standards which were good enough all during 
the war were raised by 11 points for volun- 
teers, but strangely enough—not for con- 
scripts. 

On my oath and responsibility as a Sena- 
tor, I say to the mothers and fathers of 
America that the draft beyond July 1, 1946 
is wholly unnecessary. Even the War De- 
partment, as I have said, has agreed that 
no deficit will occur until July 1, 1947, a date 
nearly 15 months away. How can anyone 
predict anything 15 months away? Such a 
flimsy prediction is certainly no basis for 
extending the draft 1 year. 

They say they will require 900,000 enlisted 
men on that date ard they do not believe 
they can get that many volunteers. Last 
October the War Department contended that 
only 300,000 volunteers could be recruited by 
July 1, and now ther admit with red faces 
that the number is 800,000, most of whom en- 
listed for 3 years. They were off half a mil- 
lion in their estimates of volunteers for July 
1, 1946. Is it not probable they are off far 
more than 51,000 volunteers in their esti- 
mates for July 1, 1947? That very bad guess 
is no basis for extending the draft another 
year and yet that is the only argument they 
have. 

The War Department in 
assumption is displaying small faith in 
America. My own prediction is that they will 
have two volunteers on July 1, 1947, for every 
man they can use. I am basing my estimate 
on our 6 months’ experience with the volun- 
teer method. They are basing their low esti- 
mates on their passion to conscript 18-year- 
olds. 

Conscripting 18-year-old boys is a harsh 
and brutal thing but in time of grave peril 
such steps must be taken. When it was 
necessary to have 12,000,000 fighting men to 
overpower 3 of the most desperate and 
ruthless enemies civilized man has ever 
faced, Congress deemed it necessary, but now 
when these foes are prostrate and the re- 
quirement has dropped to a total of 2,000,000 
men for all the branches of the military serv- 
ice, the need for 18-year-olds cannot be 
established, and it has not been established. 

There are, however, dark hints that a new 
war may be brewing in the Middle and Near 
East. Such talk strikes me as most unfortu- 
nate at this time. I should like to say to you 
that if there is any reason for fearing the 
imminence of armei conflict, the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs has not been 
taken into confidence in the matter. 

There is nothing known to me to justify 
fear of a conflict. On the other hand, ev- 
erything I know discounts it. The War De- 
partment, of its own volition, will reduce the 
Army by a million men between now and 
July 1, and in the following year they pro- 
pose to reduce it another half million. The 
President has recommended the appropria- 
tion of the Navy be cut $2,000,000,000 under 
the Navy’s estimates. Does that look like 
war is just around the corner? 
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The world is ready for American leadership, 
but America has one fatal weakness. We 
are too jittery. Every time there is a little 
dispute in the Council of UNO we begin to 
Worry about going to war. The UNO was 
created to settle disputes. If there were 
no disputes there would be no UNO. We 
must develop more national poise and quit 
fingering the trigger of war over every unfor- 
tunate outcry. I am positive that while 
Harry Truman is President and James Byrnes 
Secretary of State, the United States is not 
going to war over some ill-advised speech or 
some unhappy incident. These statesmen 
want peace, and when statesmen have a pas- 
sion for peace ugly things will be worked 
out. 

In the two World Wars, propaganda and 
@& war of nerves were developed to a fan- 
tastic degree. A stop must be put to it. 
Now the factories of propaganda are bellow- 
ing for a year’s extension of the draft. The 
United States cannot afford ta become a Gov- 
ernment inspired by clever and vociferous 
propaganda. American newspapers and 
radio commentators are largely responsible, 
but they could not succeed so well if the 
people would study facts more and listen to 
the cry of “wolf” less. They do not give 
the people the facts afd so the people are 
confused. Weare toogullible. Congress has 
a great opportunity to serve in establishing 
the facts in this crisis. Will Congress meas- 
ure up to its possibilities, or will it also swal- 
low the propaganda, line, hook, sinker, and 
all? I believe that common sense will pre- 
vail and that Congress will do the right thing. 
My faith in Congress is not limited. 


[From the Washington Post of April 2, 1946] 
KILGORE COMMITTEE 


It is difficult to understand the reasoning 
which prompted the Senate Committee on 
Audits and Accounts to recommend a drastic 
cut in funds for the important investigatory 
work of the Subcommittee on War Mobiliza- 
tion of the Military Affairs Committee. 
This group, established in 1942, under the 
chairmanship of Senator KiLcore, has proved 
itself one of the most effective congressional 
goads to Executive action, and it has made 
available to Congress and the public a wealth 
of illuminating material on the technological 
aspects of war mobilization. It has much 
significant work still to do. The Military 
Affairs Committee requested for it an appro- 
priation of $57,000, but this request, as it 
goes to the floor today. has been cut, inex- 
plicably, to a mere $18,000. 

Out of the subcommittee’s studies on the 
technological_resources of the United States 
there has emerged, in accordance with a re- 
quest from the President, a bill for the crea- 
tion of a national science foundation. Em- 
bodying the best features of conflicting pro- 
posals after long and careful hearings, the 
bill is a thoroughly sound and considered 
piece of legislation; the subcommittee which 
developed it should stay on the job to see it 
through to enactment. Even more vital, 
perhaps. are the studies of the subcommittee 
in connection with German cartels and hid- 
den resources for waging war. Captured Ger- 
man documents dealing with Nazi infiltration 
into foreign countries and economic reserves 
have been analyzed by the Kilgore group; the 
findings thus far disclosed make completion 
of the job seem imperative. The 
would be very imprudent, indeed, we think, 
to frustrate at this juncture, one of the most 
useful of its own instruments for dealing 
with postwar problems. 


Senate 


[From the Washington Daily 
8, 1946] 

FINISH THE JOB 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

One of the recommendations 

Committee on Reorganization of Congress 


News of April 
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that has won general support urges addi- 
tional expert staff help for congressional 
committees. 

Even before the joint committee, headed 
by Senator La FOLLETTE (Republican, Wis- 
consin) and Representative MONRONEY 
(Democrat, Oklahoma) began its investiga- 
tion a year ago bills were introduced for this 
purpose. This denotes recognition of the 
need for more information, both for individ- 
ual Members and for committees, so they 
can perform intelligently their legislative 
functions in the face of the growing com- 
plexity of Government and the expansion 
of its activties. 

Few major committees have anything like 
adequate staffing to cope with the problems 
that confront them constantly. Some com- 
mittees set up, from time to time, special 
subcommittees to dig up information. 

One such subcommittee was created in 
October 1942, by the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. Known as the Subcommittee 
on War Mobilization, it proved a most help- 
ful adjunct to the Military Committee and 
the Senate. 

During the war its investigations resulted 
in improvements in over-all coordination of 
the war program and in mobilizing scientific 
research for war. During the war and since, 
through an exhaustive investigation of the 
German cartel system, it has thrown light on 
the effects of that system on our own war 
preparations through economic penetration 
and espionage here and in South America. 

Incidentally, its inquiry into war produc- 
tion and manpower bottlenecks brought 
recommendations that influenced creation 
ef the Office of War Mobilization, the high 
civilian command in the last 2 years of the 
war. Its study of scientific research resulted 
in the bill for a National Science Founda- 
tion, both for military and peacetime ad- 
vancement of science, which has been re- 
ported favorably to the Senate. 

Now the subcommittee is in the midst of 
a most important job which is analysis of se- 
cret documents captured in Germany relat- 
ing te cartels. 

This important task now suddenly is 
threatened by the action of the Senate Audit 
and Control Committee in slashing the re- 
quested $57,000 appropriation for the next 
fiscal year to $18,000. The Senate has not 
yet passed on the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. 

There are interests in this country which 
would be very happy to see this investigation 
restricted or stopped, big economic and finan- 
cial interests that had tie-ins with German 
cartels before the war. They should not be 
permitted to prevent revelation of the com- 
plete story. 

Efforts to namstring congressional investi- 
gations that affect powerful interests are not 
new or strange to anyone who has covered 
them through the years! Attempts were 
made to shut off the famous Senate Banking 
Committee investigation into stock market 
and banking abuses, conducted by Ferdi- 
nand Pecora—also, among others, the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee’s investigation 
into railroad receiverships in which President 
Truman, while Senator, took such an im- 
portant part as chairman of an investigating 
subcommittee. 

The power of investigation is one of the 
most cherished and most effective powers of 
Congress. Through congressional investiga- 
tions have come corrections of many evils in 
our economic and social system. 

The War Mobilization subcommittee 
should have the means to complete its im- 
portant job. 


Better Utilization of the Mississippi River 
by Development of the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Inland Waterway 


REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, without 
attempting to be critical, I want to cor- 
rect the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BENNET], as to the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It was not discovered by 
Marquette in 1673, it was discovered by 
Hernando de Soto in 1541. De Soto has 
been described as the most intrepid 
knight, the most daring adventurer, and 
the greatest soldier that Spain ever sent 
to the New World. His name will be 
forever linked with the “Monarch 
Stream” which he discovered and be- 
neath whose turbid waters his remains 
still rest. 

I agree with what the gentleman from 
New York said about the Father of Wa- 
ters being such a wonderful asset to the 
American people; but unfortunately they 
are denied its use to a large extent to- 
day because of the fact that the swift 
current on that mighty river prevents 
the shipment of materials upstream at 
anything like reasonable costs. 

The Board of Army Engineers has re- 
cently made a full report on the short 
inland waterway connecting the Ten- 
nessee with Mobile Bay down the Tom- 
bigbee that would correct that situation. 

It will be a great blessing to the people 
of every State in what we call the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, that is every State be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Rocky 
Mountains, as well as a benefit to the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

I want to explain in as few words as 
possible what this great project will mean 
to the people you represent. 

When this Tennessee Tombigbee proj- 
ect came before the last Congress, you 
will remember it was rejected on the 
ground the report recommending it had 
not been signed by the Chief of Army 
Engineers. Members of both the House 
and Senate requested a new report. 

With the aid of my friend, Representa- 
tive FRANK Boykin, of Alabama, who 
serves on the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors with me, and other members of 
the committee, we secured the passage 
of a resolution providing for an additional 
report. That new report has now come 
in. In it this great project is not only 
recommended by the Board of Army 
Engineers that made the investigation, 
but the report is also signed by the Chief 
of Army Engineers. It is one of the fin- 
est reports of its kind I have ever read, 
and I hope we can get this project 
through at this session of Congress. 
If we do it will be the greatest develop- 
ment of its kind in America. 

This project would give us a slack 
water route connecting the Tennessee 
River with Mobile Bay down the Tombig- 
bee, and complete one of the finest in- 
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land waterway systems in the world. It 
would take about 5 years to construct it, 
and would employ something like five or 
six thousand men during that period. 
When finished it would really enable ys 
to navigate the Mississippi, as well as alj 
the other streams composing the Missis- 
sippi River system. 

This new report increases the size of 
the locks to 110 feet by 600 feet, making 
them the same size as the standard locks 
on the Ohio, the upper Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and the Illinois Rivers, so that 
all the barges that travel on any streams 
in the United States may pass up and 
down the Tombigbee. 

The Tennessee River is on a plateau 
about 100 feet higher than the Tombig- 
bee where it is formed by the confluence 
of Brown and Mackey Creeks about 25 
miles from the Tennessee. 

This connection between the Tennes- 
see and the Tombigbee was virtually out 
of question until the Pickwick Dam was 
built on the Tennessee River, raising the 
water level at the mouth ot Yellow Creek 
on the Tennessee by about 55 feet, and 
making it possible to cut through the 
sand ridge that separates the two water 
sheds and leave the summit of the proj- 
ect in the Tennessee River where the 
water supply is unlimited. If the Pick- 
wick Dam had not been built, it would 
have been necessary to have locks to 
raise the traffic from the Tennessee 
River up to the crest, as well as locks to 
raise it up from the Tombigbee, which 
would have been virtually impossible, 
since there would have been no water 
supply at the summit. But, as I said, the 
summit will now be in the Tennessee 
River, and the water supply will be 
unlimited. 

It will not turn any floodwater from 
the Tennessee into the Tombigbee, as 
some people seem to fear. Only enough 
water will be taken out of the Tennessee 
to operate the first set of locks. It is 
the only place in America where the 
traffic can be transferred from one ma- 
jor watershed to another with so much 
ease, with so little expense, and with such 
tremendous saving in transportation 
costs and distances. It will cut the 
water distance from New Orleans to the 
Tennessee River from 1,121 miles to 637 
miles, and will cut the water distance 
from Mobile, Ala., to the Tennessee River 
from 1,277 miles to 481 miles. 

Now let us see about the savings in 
transportation costs. The average barge 
load consists of a tow and 8 barges car- 
rying a load of 3,500 tons. All traffic 
going upstream now has to fight the swift 
current on the Mississippi River at a ter- 
rific expense. When this Tombigbee in- 
land waterway is developed. the traffic 
will move counterclockwise. These 
barges, carrying through traffic will go 
up through the slack water route pro- 
vided by the locks and dams on the Tom- 
bigbee, and return down the Misssis- 
sippi, in order to take advantage of the 
swift current. Of course, the ones com- 
ing from the upper Tennessee will prob- 
ably use this short route going and 
coming. A 

The following table will show the sav- 
ings which this new route would provide: 
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Possible average savings in line-haul costs for through traffic via proposed Tombigbee- 
Tennessee waterway as an alternate route for upstream movement of existing traffic on 
the lower Mississippi River based on an average tow composed of 8 barges (mized sizes) 


carrying 3,500 tons of freight 


— 


























Via Mis- Via Mis- ‘2 mal ‘2 a Average Average 

From To sissippi, sissippi, | mp -. on T 8 ine savings savings 

per ton per tow aaa carte ‘| per ton per tow 
Hot », Tew scsi Ns cake $2.34 $8, 190 $1.94 $6, 790 $0. 40 $1, 400 
| Paducah.....- 2.42 8, 470 1.88 6, 580 . 54 1, 890 
T-T Junction 27 9, 580 1.60 5, €00 1.14 3, 990 
New Orleans, La.......| Cairo......... 2.02 7, 070 1.32 4, 620 .70 2, 450 
Paducah .._... 210 7, 350 1. 2% 4, 410 84 2, 940 
T-T Junction. 2.42 &, 470 -99 3, 465 1.43 5, 005 
Mobile, Ald...cccosnsngul Seeenedaees 2.39 8, 365 95 3, 325 1. 44 5, 040 
Paducah... __.. 2.47 8, 645 89 3,115 1. &8 5, 530 
T-T Junction 2.79 9, 765 62 2,170 2.17 7. 595 
Port Birmingham, Ala.| Cairo......... 2.96 10, 360 95 | 3, 325 2.01 7, 035 
Paducah ..___. 3. O4 10, 640 89 | 3, 115 2.15 7, 525 
T-T Junction. 3. 36 11, 760 - 62 2, 170 2.74 9, 590 
Demopolis, Ala........| Cairo......... 2.68 | 9, 380 . 67 2, 345 2.01 7, 035 
Paducah .--___. 2. 76 9, 660 61 2, 135 2.15 7, 525 
| T-T Junction. 3. 08 10, 780 34 1, 190 2.74 9, 590 
Ce bes, BEM. .caue Che eudiain 2. &3 9, 905 51 1, 785 2.32 8, 120 
Paducah --_-__.- 2. 91 10, 185 «45 | 1, 575 2. 46 8, 610 
T-T Junction. 3. 23 11, 305 an A 595 3. 06 10, 710 
A en, M wp itdibal OA Ea kitond 2. 88 | 10, 080 46 1, 610 2. 42 8, 470 
Paducah ._...- 2. 96 | 10, 360 -40 1, 400 2. 56 | &, 960 
| T-T Junction 3. 28 11, 480 13 455 3.15 11, 025 
Fulton, Miss........... ) ees 2. 93 10, 255 .4l 1, 435 2. 52 | 8, 820 
| Paducah. _--- 3.01 | 10, 535 235 1, 225 2. 66 | 9, 310 
T-T Junction. 3. 33 3. 25 | 11, 375 


You will note that if one of these 
through barge loads of one tow and 
eight barges, carrying the average 
load of 3,500 tons of freight, should go 
from New Orleans, La., to Cairo, Ill., or to 
any point above Cairo, up the Mississippi 
River, the Missouri River, or the Illinois 
River, fighting the swift current of that 
stream, the cost to Cairo would be $7,070. 
If it went across to Mobile, Ala., along 
the intercoastal waterway, up the Tom- 
bigbee and down the Tennessee and the 
Ohio to Cairo, the cost would be $4,620, 
or a saving of $2,450. In other words, 
every barge load of 3,500 tons going from 
New Orleans, La., to Cairo, Ill., or to any 
point above Cairo on the Mississippi or 
the Missouri or into the Great Lakes, 
by way of the Illinois River, would save 
on every single trip the sum of $2,450, 
which is more than the present profits 
on such a load. 

If it went up the Mississippi and the 
Ohio to Paducah the cost to that point 
would be $7,350, whereas, if it went across 
through the intercoastal waterway to 
Mobile then up through the slack water- 
way on the Tombigbee to the Tennessee, 
and then down the Tennessee to Pa- 
ducah, the cost would be $4,410, or a net 
saving of $2,940. In other words, every 
average load of 3,500 tons going from 
New Orleans to Paducah, or to Louisville, 
Ky., Cincinnati, Ohio, Wheeling, W. Va., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or any other point on the 
Ohio above Paducah, or to Nashville on 
the Cumberland, would save $2,940 on 
every trip. 

If it were going into the Tennessee 
River, the cost from New Orleans to 
Pickwick Lake, up the Mississippi, the 
Ohio and Tennessee Rivers, would be 
$8,470. Whereas, the cost from New Or- 
leans by way of Mobile and the Tombig- 
bee, would be $3,465, or a net saving of 
$4,005 on every load going from New Or- 
leans to Sheffield, Florence, Decatur, 
Huntsville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, or 
any other point on the upper Tennessee. 

But suppose this traffic were going 
from Mobile to Cairo; if it went around 
by New Orleans and up the Mississippi 
River the cost would be $8,365 for each 
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load of 3,500 tons. Whereas, the cost up 
the Tombigbee and down the Tennessee 
and the Ohio to Cairo would be $3,325, 
or a saving of $5,040 on every load going 
from Mobile to Cairo or to any other 
point on the upper Mississippi from Cairo 
to Minneapolis, or on the Missouri to 
Kansas City, Omaha, or Sioux City, or 
on the Illinois up to Chicago. 

If it were going into the Ohio River, 
the cost from Mobile to Paducah by way 
of the Mississippi River and the Ohio, 
would be $8,645. Whereas, by way of 
the Tombigbee inland waterway for the 
same load the cost would be $2,170, or 
a saving of $7,595 on every load of 3 500 
tons going from Mobile to Paducah, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Wheeling, Pitts- 
burgh, or to any other point on the upper 
Ohio, or to Nashville on the Cumberland. 

If this traffic were going from Mobile 
into the Tennessee River, by way of the 
Mississippi, the Ohio and the Tennessee, 
the cost on every barge load of 3,500 tons, 
from Mobile to the junction of the Tom- 
bigbee route with the Tennessee, would 
be $9,765; whereas, if it went by the Tom- 
bigbee, the cost would be $2,170, or a sav- 
ing of $7,595 on every load. 

That means that on every barge load 
of 3,500 tons, going from Mobile to any 
point on the Tennessee River, from Pick- 
wick Dam to Knoxville, the saving would 
be $7,595. 

Every barge load going from Birming- 
ham, Ala., would have to pass down the 
Warrior River and into the Tombigbee 
at Demopolis. If it went from Demopo- 
lis around by New Orleans and up the 
swift Mississippi to Cairo, the cost would 
be $9,380. Whereas, by the Tombigbee 
route the cost would be $2,345, or a sav- 
ing of $7,035 on every 3,500-ton load go- 
ing from Birmingham or Demopolis to 
Cairo or to any point on upper Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, or the Illinois into 
Chicago. 

If this traffic went from Demopolis to 
Paducah on the Ohio River by way of 
the Mississippi, the cost would be $9,660 
on each 3,500-ton load. Whereas, via the 
Tombigbee route the cost would be $2,135, 
or a saving of $7,525 an each such load 
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going to any point on the Ohio between 
Paducah, Ky., and Pittsburgh, Pa., or to 
Nashville on the Cumberland. 

If this traffic went from Demopolis 
into the Tennessee River at Pickwick 
Lake, the cost for such a load by way of 
the Mississippi River upstream to Cairo, 
then up the Ohio to Paducah and up the 
Tennessee River to Pickwick Lake, would 
be $10,780. Whereas, the cost via the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee inland waterway 
would be $1,190, or a saving of $9,590 on 
every such load. 

Remember that this would mean the 
saving of $9,590 on every barge load of 
3,500 tons going from Birmingham or 
Demopolis to any point on the upper 
Tennessee from Sheffield to Knoxville. 

Remember that at one time steamboat 
traffic on the Tombigbee extended up to 
Columbus, Aberdeen, Cotton Gin—or 
Amory—and Fulton, and even on up to 
Walker’s Bridge, which is near the con- 
fluence cf Brown and Mackey’s Creeks. 

If this project were completed now, a 
barge load consisting of a tow and eight 
barges, carrying a load of 3,500 tons, go- 
ing from Columbus, Miss., to Cairo, Il., 
by way of the Mississippi River would 
cost $9,905; whereas, by way of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee route it would cost 
$1,785—or 2 saving of $8,120 on every 
barge load going from Columbus to Cairo 
or to any point above Cairo on the Missis- 
sippi, the Missouri, or the Illinois Rivers 
into the Great Lakes. 

If it were going from Columbus to Pa- 
ducah on the Ohio, the cost by way of 
the Mississippi River would be $10,185; 
whereas, by way of the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee route the cost would be $1,575, or 
a saving of $8,610 on every bargeload 
to Paducah, Ky.: Nashville, Tenn.; or to 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., or Pittsburgh, Pa.; or any 
other point on the upper Ohio. 

If this traffic were going from Colum- 
bus, Miss., into the Tennessee River, by 
way of the present route up the Missis- 
sippi, the Ohio, and the Tennessee Rivers, 
the cost to the junction of this Tombig- 
bee Canal with the Tennessee River, in 
Pickwick Lake, or at the mouth of Yel- 
low Creek, would be $11,305; whereas by 
way of the Tombigbee inland waterway 
the cost would be $595, or a saving of 
$10,710, on every barge load going from 
Columbus to any point on the Tennessee 
River from Pickwick Lake to Knoxville. 

Going from Aberdeen, Miss., to Cairo, 
Ill., by way of the Mississippi River, the 
cost would be $10,080; whereas by the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee route the _ cost 
would be $1,610, or a saving of $8,470, on 
every barge load going to Cairo or to any 
point above Cairo on the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, or the Illinois Rivers into the 
Great Lakes. 

If it were going from Aberdeen, Miss., 
to Paducah, Ky., by way of the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio Rivers, the cost would 
be $10,360; whereas, by way of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee route, the cost would 
be $1,400, or a saving of $8,960. 

If this traffic were going into the Ten- 
nessee River, the cost on every 3,500-ton 
load from Aberdeen to the junction of 
the Tombigbee route with the Tennessee 
River, going by way of the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, and the Tennessee, the cost 
would amount to $11,480; whereas, by 
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way of the Tombigbee inland waterway, 
the cost would be $455, or a saving of 
$11,025 on every load going to Cairo or 
tb points beyond Cairo, on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, or the Illinois 
River, into the Great Lakes. 

If this traffic were going from Amory, 
Miss., or Cotton Gin Port, the savings 
would be still greater; and if it were going 
from Fulton, Miss., the cost on every 
barge load from Fulton to Cairo would 
be cut from $10,255 to $1,435—a saving 
of $8,820. From Fulton to Paducah the 
cost would be cut from $10,535 to $1,225, 
or a saving of $$,310, on every load going 
to Paducah or to any point on the Ohio 
from Paducah, all the way up to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

If this traffic were going into the Ten- 
nessee River, the cost on a barge load of 
3,500 tons from Fulton to the junction of 
the Tombigbee inland waterway with the 
Tennessee River would amount to 
$11,655; whereas, by way of the Tombig- 
bee inland waterway from Fulton to the 
junction of the Tennessee River, the cost 
would be $280, which would mean a sav- 
ing of $11,375 on every barge load going 
from Fulton to any point on the Tennes- 
see River from Pickwick Lake to Knox- 
ville. 

This would give us cheap water trans- 
portation not only into the Tennessee, 
Ohio, and Mississippi River Basins but 
even into the Great Lakes by way of the 
Illinois River. It would benefit every 
human being living between the Alle- 
gheny and the Rocky Mountains. It 
would stimulate agricultural, commer- 
cial, and industrial development in our 
section as nothing else has ever done. 
It would literally lay our products at the 
market door. 

It is opposed by certain through rail- 
roads, and they are trying to mislead 
the railroad employees to believe that it 
would injure them. The truth is that 
it would not only give us cheap water 
transportation, but it would enable the 
railroads to bring their rates down to 
meet the water rates, get rid of the pres- 
ent discriminatory charges, and stimu- 
late railroad traffic in that area as 
nothing else has ever done. 

That is what happened when the barge 
line was constructed to Birmingham, 
Ala., on the Warrior, and that has been 
the result wherever water transporta- 
tion has been provided to any city or 
any section in the United States. 

I have gone somewhat into detail on 
this proposition because I regard it as 
one of the most important developments 
now confronting the people I have the 
honor to represent. 

No project that has ever been sur- 
veyed and reported on favorably twice by 
the Army engineers, as this one has been, 
has ever finally failed of consummation, 
and I predict that this project will go 
through, and that the people of the Tom- 
bigbee Valley, the Tennessee Valley, the 
Ohio Valley, the Missouri Valley, and, in 
fact, that entire great network of inland 
waterways will benefit as they have never 
benefited from any other such develop- 
ment. 

We start hearings on this measure 
right away, and, as I said, we hope to 
get the measure passed at this session 
of Congress. 


It is the greatest undeveloped project 
of its kind in America, and would be of 
untold benefit to the people of the entire 
Nation, 





Food for Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by Gordon Roth, direc- 
tor of public relations, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, on the food 
for freedom program, March 31, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening from GTA: The world 
needs wheat. That still is a great crying 
need from millions of people. Much of that 
burden of feeding the world right now falls 
on two nations—the United States and 
Canada. There is a special reason for this. 
Nearly all of the other great food produc- 
ing regions, outside of the war zones, have 
been stricken by drought. Many of you may 
not realize this. These have been years of 
abundance in the Northern Hemisphere, but 
the whole Southern Hemisphere has been 
swept by a great drought. This drought has 
parched the fields of Asia, north and south 
Africa, of Australia, and Argentina. The 
critical period for the world will be between 
now and next July. The next 3 months will 
tell the story. By then, the Northern Hemi- 
sphere will be producing food in abundance 
again. These new crops will help ease the 
critical food shortages that now exist in al- 
most every country but the United States 
and Canada. We said before, the most im- 
portant food of all is wheat. 

The plan is to export a total of 225,000,000 
bushels of wheat from the United States in 
the first 6 months of this year. We are fall- 
ing behind on our promises, but that much 
wheat must reach the stomachs of as many 
people as there are in this country, almost 
140,000,000. It will save millions and mil- 
lions of lives. It may do even more. 

President Truman emphasized this in a 
recent talk. He said that “if any nation 
would keep security for itself, it must be 
ready and willing to share security with all. 
That is the price which each nation will have 
to pay for world peace.” Right now the 
price of security must be measured in wheat. 
Wheat spells victory. 

No one disagrees with what has been said 
so far. It is when we get into the mechanics 
of how to do the job that the arguments 
start. They may be economic or social or 
politica: differences. Right now the world’s 
food needs continue to be dominated by the 
news that comes out of Washington, by such 
things as the Feed Grain Order WFO No. 145, 
by the passage of the Pace bill rider, and by 
the drive to adopt the Thatcher plan to get 
the wheat moving off the farms and into 
market. 

The feed grain order was issued last Friday. 
It limits inventories of feed grains to 45 days 
in most cases and cuts feeding from 15 to 20 
percent under 1945. 

The Pace bill rider would include farm 
labor in deciding farm parity prices. It is 
believed that the bill would increase parity 
prices on farm products by 30 percent. It 
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has been passed by both the House and Sen- 
ate. President Truman says he will veto the 
bill. 

The Thatcher plan was first proposed early 
in February by General Manager M. w. 
Thatcher of GTA. The proposal was en- 
dorsed by the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and other farm organ- 
izations. The original proposal was to have 
the Government borrow the grain it needed 
for relief export directly from the farmers, 
but instead of paying cash for the grain, the 
Government would issue I O U certificates to 
the farmers. These certificates would be 
worth the face value of the grain at the time 
they were cashed in by the farmers. The 
reason back of this GTA plan is simple. 
There are millions of bushels of wheat alone 
on the farms, The total amount runs close 
to 200,000,000 bushels. The farmers have 
every reason to believe that prices will go 
higher. They read how the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers want the OPA 
wiped out. They see bulges all along the 
way on price controls. They see bakers mak- 
ing smaller loaves and selling them at the 
same price as before. Why sell your grain in 
exchange for rubber dollars? That is the 
question they ask. Until the Government 
decides what it is going to do about prices, 
the farmers figure wheat in the bin is a lot 
better than money in the bank. 

At first, Washington laughed at the 
Thatcher plan. Washington said the whole 
problem was boxcars. Your GTA agreed. 
Without cars, you cannot move grain. It 
had been trying to get the cars out into the 
country for over 2 years, not just a few cars 
but all the cars that are needed. In March 
they started moving and millions of bushels 
of wheat came to market, but this was grain 
that had been piled up in the country ele- 
vators, and just as GTA had pointed out, 
when the elevators were emptied, the grain 
stopped moving. Millions of bushels still 
are on the farms. 

Then up in Canada last week, the Cana- 
dian Government adopted its version of the 
Thatcher wheat plan. Starting on April 1, 
it will issue certificates to Canadian farmers. 
It will borrow the wheat from Canadian 
farmers who do not want to sell their grain 
right away. These certificates can be cashed 
in any time in 1946 or 1947 or 1948. The 
Canadian Government, in announcing the 
I O U program for wheat, said that the 
Canadian farmers were holding a lot of the 
wheat on their farms because they did not 
want to pay a double income tax on that 
share of the wheat they would normally not 
market until next year. 

Under the Thatcher plan, however, the in- 
come can be applied to their tax declarations 
this year, or next year, or in 1948, whichever 
they choose. Now, the United States Govern- 
ment is working on the plan. The first draft 
of the order includes only wheat. It guar- 
antees the farmers, who market their wheat 
right away, full market prices up to March 31, 
1947. It means that the farmers will be pro- 
tected against being short-changed on their 
prices for a whole year. It means that the 
wheat that is so badly needed, needed to keep 
millions of people from starving, will star 
moving to market. It will also help to build 
up a supply for the flour mills and processors 
here at home. 

Now, these three bills to all practical pur- 
poses are very minor bills. Most people prob- 
ably never even noticed them. They were 
lost in all the black headlines about the 
United Nations Organiation and the atomic 
bomb scare, but that is the way we do things 
in this country. As T. R. B. points out in 
the New Republic for April 1, 1946: “We have 
two political parties in this country. One 
does not know where it is going, while the 
other seems bent on committing suicide. 
The Republican Party is not isolationist but 
isolationists vote Republican. The Demo- 
cratic Party has a mutinous legislative crew 











who seem bent on wrecking the ship. Now, 

Chairman Hannegan, Henry Wallace, and 
t recently President Truman in his Jack- 
son Day dinner speech, have called on the 
il-tax conservative Democratic wing to get 
line with White House policies, but lack- 
ng the power of the parliamentary system 
to dissolve a balky and stubborn legislature, 
the President must see his program blocked 
and frustrated. After patronage is ex- 
hausted, there is little he can do. Mr. Tru- 
man lacks the inspired gift of Roosevelt to 
rouse the public and dramatize the issue. 
Yet, it is clear that the Democrats will de- 
stroy themselves if the present legislative dis- 
canization continues. The Republicans 
may well capture the House this fall and such 
a victory almost inevitably forecasts a Re- 
publican victory in 1948, but the Republicans 
are split too. Their skeleton is a foreign 
policy.” But the moral should be clear to 
every listener. Until we can devise a system 
of discipline, the over-all prospect of party 
responsibility in Washington is not bright. 

It is not that our democratic processes 
are obsolete, or antiquated, and ready for the 
ash can—far from that. The best system 
in the world will not operate efficiently un- 
less you fix responsibility, fix responsibility 
and have discipline and order. If you have 
these things, then you have efficiency. 

Take the problem of getting wheat, enough 
to feed millions of people abroad. That 
means 225,000,000 bushels of wheat, but be- 
fore you can ship it abroad, you have to col- 
lect it. Think of the work that takes, and 
the cooperation. That wheat is scattered 
over thousands and thousands of farms— 
500 bushels on this farm, a thousand or two 
on this one, and maybe ten or fifteen thou- 
sand bushels on some of the big farms. The 
farmers must be induced tosell. There must 
be cars to move it, ships to haul it over the 
oceans. Some of it must be stored. Money 
has to be appropriated to pay for it. Those 
are just a few of the problems, but when 
you fall down on any one of them, you have 
another bottleneck. 

It is not that Government regulation is 
bad. It is a matter of bad Government reg- 
ulation which causes all the troubles. Your 
Farmers Union GTA does not believe in go- 
ing back to the wild, free days of unbridled 
speculation and gambling; neither do the 
farmers. The farmers, who own GTA, have 
expressed themselves on this, time and again. 
As a business institution, cooperatively 
owned by thousands of farmers, GTA be- 
lieves that we must, as a Nation, assume the 
collective responsibilities that come with ma- 
turity in meeting the world food problem. 
The farmers cannot do it alone; neither can 
business. But with the aid of a Govern- 
ment, in which the people can measure the 
performance of individual members as well 
as the parties they represent, the job can 
be done. A world food plan is practical; it 
not only will open up new markets for both 
farm and industrial products, but, at the 
same time, it will banish hunger and mal- 
nutrition and the fears that go with these 
diseases of mind and body. Wheat and food 
offers one plan—to get the nations to co- 
operate with each other instead of fighting 
with each other. 

For those who call this starry-eyed idealism, 
we want to tell you what General Eisenhower, 
a practical fighting man, said: “Until the 
peoples of the world understand and respect 
the interests of their neighbors, the victory 
will elude us. Until the peoples of the world 
embrace the democratic belief that the dig- 
nity of the individual is the basis of the 
success of nations, the world will not find 
an enduring peace.” 

What stands in the way? Hunger and 
fear. Food can banish them both. That 
is what wheat can do. 

So we want to end with this bit of advice 
made by T. R. B. in the New Republic: “Once 
there were two city-states, Athens and 
Sparta. They had every reason to cooperate. 
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They had the world to live in. Their wisest 
leaders pointed out the necessity for peace, 
but they fought. Why? Because they were 
afraid of each other, and they were both 
destroyed.” There is much for us to ponder 
in that tragic chapter from history. 

So, good evening, and in behalf of the thou- 
sands of cooperative farmers who make these 
broadcasts possible, remember that— 

GTA is the co-op way. 





A Raw Deal for Our Enlisted Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, Army 
regulation 605-115, governing leaves of 
absence of commissioned personnel 
states in substance: “A leave credit of 1 
month per year with full pay and allow- 
ances will accrue to each officer in the 
Army of the United States on active duty 
for each year of service up to a maximum 
of 120 days.” 

Army regulation 615-275 governing au- 
thorized absence—furlough—of enlisted 
personnel, states in substance: “Author- 
ized absence is a privilege granted to en- 
listed men under certain conditions. 
This privilege may be denied for disci- 
plinary reasons or for the good of the 
service. No right will accrue to any en- 
listed man as a result of authorized ab- 
sence not availed of or denied.” 

Mr. Speaker and Members of Con- 
gress, I am glad that our commissioned 
Officers are getting this break. Many 
of the officers have not had a chance for 
any furlough. They are entitled to every 
cent of that money and more. There is 
no danger of our country doing too much 
for its servicemen—officers or enlisted 
men. Our commissioned officers deserve 
this money and more besides. They have 
done their part, too. ° 

Many of our officers will get as high as 
$1,600 upon discharge. This will help 
them make the transition back to civilian 
life. This is as it should be. I am glad 
for the officers that they are getting this 
break. 

But Mr. Speaker: Again the privates, 
private first class, corporals, sergeants 
and so forth get a dirty deal. To give 
commissioned officers a 120-day leave 
with pay and deny same to the enlisted 
men is one of the most disgraceful and 
dishonorablé acts perpetrated on all 
mankind. 

Even the hundreds and thousands of 
officers here in Washington who never 
saw combat are given 120 days accrued 
leave and pay. I am glad they are get- 
ting it. They should get it. But the pri- 
vates and other enlisted men who 
starved, who contracted diseases, who 
fought the war and did the dirty work 
and paid the heaviest price are denied 
that privilege. This is grossly unjust. 

Is it coming to pass that we are going 
to favor officers over the enlisted person- 
nel? There is no excuse whatever for 
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this. If we allow this raw deal to con- 
tinue we don’t deserve the respect of the 
people we represent. Let’s act now. In 
all fairness let’s act now! 

Mr. Speaker, the morale of our enlisted 
men is breaking. It is a wonder it has 
kept up as long as it has. Are our en- 
listed men to suffer and endure and be 
denied accrued leave pay? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask consent to insert an 
article from a service paper published 
in the Pacific—it gives an idea of how 
our enlisted men feel about it. 

Our enlisted men who have spent 3 and 
4 years in combat never had a chance for 
a furlough. Why should they be denied 
this accrued leave pay? 


ACCRUED LEAVE—A CRUDE LAW 
Why is it possible for an enlisted man 
to serve in the same theater of operations 


with an officer for a period of 3 to 4 years 
where conditions have not allowed re- 
ceiving the benefits of accrued furlough 
time or a terminal leave based upon 30 
days per year for total service? At the 
separation center the enlisted man re- 
ceives his discharge button denoting an 
honorable discharge, travel pay from the 
center to his home at the rate of 5 cents 
per mile, and the first of three $100 pay- 
ments commonly referred to as muster- 
ing-out pay. 

The officer who has been in the same 
theater and subject to the same condi- 
tions, climate, diseases, hardships, and 
various other hazards will receive accrued 
leave of 30 days per year, with full pay 
and allowances up to the maximum of 
120 days. In addition, the officer re- 
ceives the discharge button denoting 
honorable service, railroad fare, and, if 
he is of company grade—lieutenants and 
captains—will receive the first of three 
$100 payments of his mustering-out pay. 
All of which will total in the case of the 
average officer who has 120 days of ac- 
crued leave approximately $1,000 to 
$1,600, depending upon whether the offi- 
cer is single or married. Which when 
contrasted to the $300 mustering-out pay 
that the enlisted man receives, plus mile- 
age at the rate of 5 cents per mile to 
his home, is a glaring inequality which 
the citizens of the United States are no 
doubt unaware of, in my estimation. 

It is the opinion of all personnel with 
whom I have discussed this matter, both 
commissioned and enlisted, that the 
variance between these two regulations 
is an oversight on the part of the War 
Department. It is inconceivable that 
any branch of the American armed 
forces would willingly and intentionally 
keep a regulation in effect which un- 
justly discriminates against any group 
simply because they are enlisted men. 
But it appears to every enlisted man that 
AR 615-275 in its present form is com- 
pletely out of harmony with the best cus- 
toms and traditions of the service and 
unfair to the men who have been selected 
for the service but who, due to the exi- 
gencies of the war, have spent the major- 
ity of their Army career in the forgotten, 
little-known, and bypassed corners of the 
globe, where furloughs and rest camps 
were virtually unheard of, but hardships, 
loneliness, disease, dehydrated food, 
constant danger, and even death were 
SOP. 
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Under present regulations inequality 
exists. The choice should not be diffi- 
cult. What are the enlisted men in the 
theater doing to bring this injustice to 
the attention of the War Department 
and Congress? (Reprinted from a letter 
by Master Sgt. John A. Johnson to the 
Daily Pacifican.) 

It is the enlisted men who have borne 
the brunt of this war. It is the enlisted 
men who endured more and suffered 
more. It is the enlisted men who paid 
the heaviest price. Why in heaven’s 
name deny them the privilege of 120 
accrued days leave with pay we give our 
officers? 





A. F. of L. Labor Statesmanship Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “A. F. of L. Labor Statesmanship 
Pays Off,” delivered by Mr. W. C. Doh- 
erty, vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR STATESMANSHIP 
Pays Orr—ExXPERIENCE, UNDERSTANDING, 
PRICELESS ASSETS—ALL PARTIES GAIN BY 
Provep PoLicy OF FEDERATION’s LEADERSHIP 


(By W. C. Doherty, vice president, American 
_ Federation of Labor) 

Labor statesmanship as practiced by the 
experienced negotiators of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is paying off in terms of 
higher net wages to workers, an increased flow 
of goods to the public, and greater long-term 
gains to management. 

The record speaks for itself. But behind 
this impressive record of low work stoppage 
lies a sound philosophy of business under- 
standing resulting from years of negotiation 
and healthy relationship with management. 

Admittedly, the critical postwar days have 
brought an increased responsibility upon 
labor. This responsibility means more than 
ever before we must consider all parties af- 
fected by any demand for increases or con- 
cessions of any sort. The basic premise fol- 
lowed by the A. F, of L. rests upon the sound 
naticnal need of maintenance of price ceil- 
ings. The A. F. of L. has taken the position 
that the price ceilings are cracked and 
prices are generally forced upward with the 
general public paying more for its goods and 
services, labor does not make substantial net 
gains. Labor must never forget that it is 
part of the general public and that when the 
public suffers, labor suffers. 

When the cost of living is forced out of con- 
trol by unwise compulsion, the tide of in- 
flation is let loose and everyone suffers. Wage 
gains simply do not pay off, if the increases 
have to be paid out of a higher cost of living. 


AFL RECOGNIZES RESPONSIBILITY 

ip of the A. F. of L. recognizes its 
y to the membership and de- 
With more than 7,000,000 members 


Leadersh 
responsibility 


pendents. 
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with an average of four persons per family, 
our leaders are responsible directly for some 
28,000,000 persons. This very considerable 
portion of our population represents both 
an important and a powerful segment of the 
Nation’s economic life. 

The right to strike is a powerful and an im- 
portant economic weapon which must not 
be abridged by unwise legislation such as 
the Case amendment or other of the anti- 
strike bills now pending in Congress. 

Incidentally, it might be well for some of 
the antilabor Congressmen if they are really 
sincere in protecting the public interest to 
take a little time out and counsel with ex- 
perienced leaders of both labor and manage- 
ment. These Congressmen could then de- 
velop a real understanding of the very com- 
plex relationships bet~veen present-day busi- 
ness and labor. 

Labor, however, must discharge its respon- 
sibility to the public in not using the strike 
weapon until other remedies have been ex- 
hausted. Constant statements by both man- 
agement and labor to the daily press too 
often foment discontent on both sides as well 
as by the public. The strike or the lock-out 
as a weapon and public opinion as a factor 
in labor disputes should not be used for 
personal gain and personal publicity. This 
applies to both management and labor. 

The sound long-term labor policy demands 
that labor and management be absolutely 
convinced that diligent and genuine efforts 
at collective bargaining, conciliation, and ar- 
bitration have failed before either the strike 
or lock-out as a weapon is invoked. 


LABOR MUST CONSIDER COST 


When labor does consider the use of the 
strike, the cost should be counted, the cost 
to labor and the public as well as the long- 
haul costs to management. For example, 
let’s imagine a case in which a union is 
being paid $1 per hour and the members 
feel they should have an increase, say to 
$1.18. The company offers 12 cents and the 
negotiations are stalled at that point. The 
union strikes and is out for 8 weeks thereby 
causing each worker to lose $358 (pay for 8 
weeks of 40 hours at $1.12 per hour). 

An arbitration board has investigated, and 
awards the requested 18 cents per hour, 6 
cents more than the company originally 
offered. The company accepts the board’s 
findings and recommendations and the wage 
rate is set at $1.18. It will take nearly 3 
years’ work before the strikers would have 
made up that out-of-work costs. Should 
the board recommend 15 cents or if the com- 
pany agrees to 15 cents, the workers will have 
to work nearly 6 years to make up the loss 
caused by the strike. 

We must not, however, forget certain long- 
term benefits in strikes. There are times 
when labor is justified in striking even though 
it mean an immediate and short-term out- 
of-pocket loss if the strike results in long- 
term gains for labor over the years and even 
generations. 

Collective bargaining is the keystone of 
labor progress, and the A. F. of L. leadership 
is proving that this approach in labor dis- 
putes is paying off handsomely to all parties. 
There has been developed what might be 
called a four-point plan, or, if you please, 
four commandments of progressive bargain- 
ing: 

1. Good faith and fair dealing on both sides 
of the conference table. 

There is a mutual interest involved in labor 
disputes, and this mutual interest which 
means the protection of the rights of all, 
is safeguarded only if each party trusts the 
other. Labor should always show that it 
seeks only a fair and just settlement through 
orderly processes. Broken contracts may 
mean temporary gains, but they mean long- 





term losses and broken faith with both the 
public and management losing confidence, 

The understanding which the A. F. of L. 
has shown over the years has built up a mu- 
tual respect which pays off in labor disputes 
when the chips are down. 

2. Know your industry and your company. 

In the usual processes of negotiation and 
collective bargaining labor should have cer- 
tain basic facts at hand. Costs of operation, 
outlook for continued strong markets, special 
production and sales problems affecting wage 
levels, etc., must be borne in mind. When 
these facts are known labor must consider 
and compare results of anticipated wage 
increases, 

These facts are basic in collective bargain- 
ing and for the most part they can never be 
obtained from government. Many A. P. 
of L. unions through their responsible leader- 
ship have proved their good faith and have 
merited the confidence of management to 
the ‘extent that this confidential data has 
been forthcoming. Labor knows that if it 
injures the company’s business through un- 
wise and thoughtless disclosures of confiden- 
tial trade data, it injures itself. 

3. Three groups—workers, management 
and consurers—share the wealth created by 
American industry. 

The American worker’s living standards 
have been raised over the years through wage 
increases, price reductions and rewards to 
management as incentive for the improve- 
ment of production. 

We must always remember that manage- 
ment has its problems. Reserves must be 
laid aside to buy new machinery which will 
further increase productivity and thereby 
make further wage gains possible, Investors 
must have continued confidence in the busi- 
ness so that supporting and new capital must 
be available. Labor knows that all profit 
cannot go into wage increases. 

4. Work to improve production per man- 
hour. 

Labor has found that through a mutual un- 
derstanding between it and industry they can 
produce more : nd thereby will have more in- 
come from which the workers can expect 
higher wages. Labor has found that the 
partnership philosophy works better than the 
intimidation strategy. A true partner must 
work with management and consequently has 
the right to share in increased productivity. 

It should be pointed out that daily gains 
are being made by the A. F. of L. policy for 
its members through the simple medium of 
developing a sound understanding by busi- 
ness management in the leadership of labor. 
This confidence is no casual incident; it is 
the result of a long period of working to- 
gether and a building of mutual confidence 
and trust. Strikes, on the other hand, are 
most extreme remedies and many of the cur- 
rent ones are the result of inexperienced 
labor and business leadership. 

These commandments are not accidents. 
They were developed through a businesslike 
understanding of what it means to work as 
part of the labor-management team in good 
times and in bad. A. F. of L. leadership op- 
erating with the sure and steady hand of 
experience is making continued gains for its 
membership which is paying off in this crit- 
ical postwar period. 

One word about contracts: Contracts are 
the instruments of sacred trust between em- 
ployer and employee. Both must honor these 
contracts. If either breaks them, the mutual 
trust is destroyed and the path to industrial 
harmony is made rocky and dangerous, The 
A. F. of L. takes a strong position among its 
people that contracts must not be trifled 
with—they must be kept. 

There is no substitute for experience. 


There is no substitute for reliable leader- 
ship. 








Army’s Needs Are Modestly Estimated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislativ- day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Army’s Needs Are Modestly Es- 
timated,” by Arthur Krock, from the New 
York Times of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE NaTION—ARMY’S NEzDS ARE MODESTLY 
ESTIMATED 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, April 8.—Very little is being 
heard on Capitol Hill, during consideration of 
bills to extend selective service, to the effect 
that the Army’s manpower budget for the 
next fiscal year is too high. This is in sharp 
contrast to what aappened in 1943 when 
many congressional and other admirers of 
the War Department high command felt and 
said that its projected total for that calendar 
year was excessive and too far ahead of any 
possible production of essential supply. The 
reason for the change is that the Army's 
manpower requirements for the period end- 
ing July 1, 1947, have been most conserva- 
tively estimated. 

For the end of this fiscal year, July 1, 
the ground and air forces requirement has 
been set at 1,550,000, to be reduced to 1,070,- 
000 on the succeeding July 1. The subtrac- 
tion proposed is in the ground and service 
troops, the plan being to maintain the air 
forces at a minimum of 400,000 men in 70 
air groups. If the Selective Service Act is ex- 
tended, preferably for a year and without 
crippling restrictions as to age limits, and 
so forth, it is estimated that both year-end 
figures can be met. But as numerous expert 
witnesses have patiently explained to Con- 
gress—the latest being General Eisenhower 
today—the best judgment is that neither can 
be met by sole reliance on the volunteer sys- 
tem of recruiting. 

There are several reasons for this Judg- 
ment. Among thera are (1) the natural re- 
action from military service of a peace- 
minded people, and (2) the shorter term of 
service which a citizen can sign up for if he 
volunteers instead of waiting to be drafted. 
If the draft act is maintained, the authori- 
ties have concluded from experience, volun- 
teering will be brisk enough to fulfill the 
budget in combination with those men pro- 
vided by selective service. But if the act is 
abandoned or crowded with aampering 
amendments, volunteering will not provide 
the requirements, even if soldiers’ pay is in- 
creased. The official Army estimate of the 
deficit in these circumstances on July 1, 1947, 
is 165,000, and that again is conservative. 


ONE-WAY PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


The War Department’s presentation of 
the whole issue has been so moderate and 
factual that the resistance to its manpower 
plans in Congress would be surprising if the 
immediate explanation were not plain. This 
is to be found in the pressure on Members 
of the House and Senate in election year 
from families which believe they have made 
all the military contribution that can fairly 
be expected from them. How wide is the base 
from which this pressure is being exerted is 
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a matter of guesswork. But the Members of 
are made to feel that the founda- 
tion is broad and deep. 

The Army cannot very easily reach those 
families which are making Congress hesi- 
tate to extend the draft as it is for a year. 
That must be left to the impact of the seri- 
ous international news in the daily press, to 
public consciousness of the obligations in 
peace this Nation assumed in war and vic- 
tory, and to the effect of demands of mem- 
bers of these families still in service (espe- 
cially in occupation forces) that they be re- 
placed. But the Army can get its case be- 
fore Congress, and it has done so with can- 
dor and conservatism. That, however, is not 
the same as winning the case. 

In this presentation the Army has listed 
the functions which the rest of the Govern- 
ment expects it to discharge in the period 
between the end of what General Eisenhower 
calls “the shooting war” and real peace. 
These include normal protection of the 
United States and its possessions, and of the 
bases which are and will be maintained; 
foreign occupation duty; a quota for the 
United Nations’ guardians of world order, and 
the supply of service units for all men en- 
gaged in the foregoing. In estimating its 
requirements to perform these functions, 
the Army, after counsel with the State De- 
partment, has relied on a number of assump- 
tions, the optimistic nature of which ex- 
plains the conservatism of the estimates. 


YARDSTICK OF OPTIMISM 


Among these assumptions are that the 
shooting war is over for a period of years at 
least and that the United Nations will suc- 
ceed in its objectives. But still required is a 
military force, exclusive of the Navy, sufficient 
to fulfill the Army's expected functions 
in such a world on July 1, 1847, and also able 
to deal with minor emergencies that may 
appear within the framework of the larger 
assumptions. That force—dropping from 1,- 
550.000 next July 1 to 1.070.000 a year later— 
Is one which the War Department does not 
feel can be assured by volunteering, but only 
through the extension of the draft. 

Even with this extension it has been 
thought necessary to lower the standards of 
admission to what the authorities consider 
the lowest point consistent with safety and 
effectiveness. By that move it has become 
possible to make use of 4-F’s of fine capacity 
exclusive of the physical whose services were 
denied to the Nation in wartime. 

The impression left with this correspond- 
ent, after hearing the Army's case in detail, is 
that its estimates as well as the bases on 
which these rest are intelligent, prudent, and 
sound. And certainly they are moderate. It 
has only been a few months since more than 
8,000,000 men were in combat service under 
the War Department. The shooting war, as 
General Eisenhower says, is over. But the 
shrinkage to 1,070,000 in July, 1947, is a far 
more rapid rate of descent toward normal 
than the reduction in war-making potentials 
among the nations in the same period. 





Is Voluntary Rationing Adequate? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to include in the 
Recorp the results of the recent Gallup 
poll on the degree to which American 
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families are saving food under the pres- 
ent voluntary plan, and which appeared 
in the Washington Post for April 10. 
While it is gratifying that 56 percent of 
the people are cutting down on their 
consumption of food in order to feed the 
starving peoples of Europe and Asia, I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that at least 40 percent are not doing so. 
I believe this corroborates the need for 
a program of food rationing such as that 
which I proposed on April 1 in House 
Concurrent Resolution 140: 


Princeton, N. J., April 9—As the work of 
the Famine Emergency Committee goes for- 
ward, virtually 9 out of every 10 voters say 
they have heard or read about the plan to 
send food to other nations during the weeks 
ahead. 

There is also indication, however, that 
American families could participate more 
fully in conserving foods, as requested by 
the committee. 

At the present time more than half of the 
families included in the intorviewing say 
they are doing something about saving food. 

That a great many people can support 
the program without harm to themselves 
is evidenced by the fact that nearly half 
among those interviewed by the institute 
field reporters said they thought their health 
would be better if they ate less. 

The questioning of field reporters for the 
institute included the following: 

Have you heard or read about the plan to 
send food to other nations during the next 
4 months? 

The replies: 


Percent 
> AES RS Se 
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Is your family doing anything now to save 
on food: 


Percent 
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Those who said their families are par- 
ticipating in the food-saving program were 
asked to tell in what way. Here are the re- 
plies in the order of the frequency with which 
they were mentioned: 

1. Cutting down on food; eating less; doing 
without things. 

2. Making it a point to use leftovers at 
the next (or another) meal. 

3. Saving fats and drippings. 

4. Eating more of foods not 
needed. 

5. Growing own vegetables. 

6. Eating rye and/or whole wheat bread in- 
stead of white. 

An interesting sidelight in the present 
study is found in replies to the question: 

“Do you think your health would be bet- 
ter or worse if you ate less?” 

In few nations of the world today could you 
find nearly half of those questioned saying 
they think their health would be better if 
they ate less. Yet that is what replies to 
the question show: 


especially 


Percent 
A till scale said Seinen tighten witianincciienaitnme ive 44 
Al hincena cies cisil sinensis Oe tiencinltidt ees ttienoiia 27 
a — . 325 
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Professional and business people are par- 
ticularly prone to consider themselves over- 
eaters. More than half of them think they 
should do less eating. More women than men 
think they should eat less. This is particu- 
larly true of women over 30 years of age. The 
same trend of thinking is found among the 
men. Those over 30 are more inclined to 
think they eat too much than those be- 
tween 21 to 29 years of age. 
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Under present regulations inequality 
exists. The choice should not be diffi- 
cult. What are the enlisted men in the 
theater doing to bring this injustice to 
the attention of the War Department 
and Congress? (Reprinted from a letter 
by Master Sgt. John A. Johnson to the 
Daily Pacifican.) 

It is the enlisted men who have borne 
the brunt of this war. It is the enlisted 
men who endured more and suffered 
more. It is the enlisted men who paid 
the heaviest price. Why in heaven’s 
name deny them the privilege of 120 
accrued days leave with pay we give our 
officers? 





A. F. of L. Labor Statesmanship Pays Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “A. F. of L. Labor Statesmanship 
Pays Off,” delivered by Mr. W. C. Doh- 
erty, vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR STATESMANSHIP 
Pays Orr—EXPERIENCE, UNDERSTANDING, 
PriceELess ASSETS—ALL PARTIES GAIN BY 
Provep PoLiIcy OF FEDERATION’S LEADERSHIP 


(By W. C. Doherty, vice president, American 
_ Federation of Labor) 

Labor statesmanship as practiced by the 
experienced negotiators of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is paying off in terms of 
higher net wages to workers, an increased flow 
of goods to the public, and greater long-term 
gains to management. 

The record speaks for itself. But behind 
this impressive record of low work stoppage 
lies a sound philosophy of business under- 
standing resulting from years of negotiation 
and healthy relationship with management. 


Admittedly, the critical postwar days have 
brought an increased responsibility upon 
labor. This responsibility means more than 


ever before we must consider all parties af- 
fected by any demand for increases or con- 


cessions of any sort. The basic premise fol- 
lowed by the A. F. of L. rests upon the sound 
naticnal need of maintenance of price ceil- 
ings. The A. F. of L. has taken the position 
that if the price ceilings are cracked and 


prices are generally forced upward with the 
general public paying more for its goods and 
services, labor does not make substantial net 
gains. Labor must never forget that it is 
part of the general public and that when the 
public suffers, labor suffers. 

When the cost of living is forced out of con- 
trol by unwise compulsion, the tide of in- 
fiation is let loose and everyone suffers. Wage 
gains simply do not pay off, if the increases 
have to be paid out of a higher cost of living. 


AFL RECOGNIZES RESPONSIBILITY 


Leadership of the A. F. of L. recognizes its 
responsibility to the membership and de- 
pendents. With more than 7,000,000 members 


with an average of four persons per family, 
our leaders are responsible directly for some 
28,000,000 persons. This very considerable 
portion of our population represents both 
an important and a powerful segment of the 
Nation’s economic life. 

The right to strike is a powerful and an im- 
portant economic weapon which must not 
be abridged by unwise legislation such as 
the Case amendment or other of the anti- 
strike bills now pending in Congress. 

Incidentally, it might be well for some of 
the antilabor Congressmen if they are really 
sincere in protecting the public interest to 
take a little time out and counsel with ex- 
perienced leaders of both labor and manage- 
ment. These Congressmen could then de- 
velop a real understanding of the very com- 
plex relationships bet~veen present-day busi- 
ness and labor. 

Labor, however, must discharge its respon- 
sibility to the public in not using the strike 
weapon until other remedies have been ex- 
hausted. Constant statements by both man- 
agement and labor to the daily press too 
often foment discontent on both sides as well 
as by the public. The strike or the lock-out 
as a weapon and public opinion as a factor 
in labor disputes should not be used for 
personal gain and personal publicity. This 
applies to both management and labor. 

The sound long-term labor policy demands 
that labor and management be absolutely 
convinced that diligent and genuine efforts 
at collective bargaining, conciliation, and ar- 
bitration have failed before either the strike 
or lock-out as a weapon is invoked. 


LABOR MUST CONSIDER COST 


When labor does consider the use of the 
strike, the cost should be counted, the cost 
to labor and the public as well as the long- 
haul costs to management. For example, 
let’s imagine a case in which a union is 
being paid $1 per hour and the members 
feel they should have an increase, say to 
$1.18. The company offers 12 cents and the 
negotiations are stalled at that point. The 
union strikes and is out for 8 weeks thereby 
causing each worker to lose $358 (pay for 8 
weeks of 40 hours at $1.12 per hour). 

An arbitration board has investigated, and 
awards the requested 18 cents per hour, 6 
cents more than the company originally 
offered. The company accepts the board's 
findings and recommendations and the wage 
rate is set at $1.18. It will take nearly 3 
years’ work before the strikers would have 
made up that out-of-work costs. Should 
the board recommend 15 cents or if the com- 
pany agrees to 15 cents, the workers will have 
to work nearly 6 years to make up the loss 
caused by the strike. 

We must not, however, forget certain long- 
term benefits in strikes. There are times 
when labor is justified in striking even though 
it mean an immediate and short-term out- 
of-pocket loss if the strike results in long- 
term gains for labor over the years and even 
generations. 

Collective bargaining is the keystone of 
labor progress, and the A. F. of L. leadership 
is proving that this approach in labor dis- 
putes is paying off handsomely to all parties. 
There has been developed what might be 
called a four-point plan, or, if you please, 
four commandments of progressive bargain- 
ing: 

1. Good faith and fair dealing on both sides 
of the conference table. 

There is a mutual interest involved in labor 
disputes, and this mutual interest which 
means the protection of the rights of all, 
is safeguarded only if each party trusts the 
other. Labor should always show that it 
seeks only a fair and just settlement through 
orderly processes. Broken contracts may 


mean temporary gains, but they mean long- 
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term losses and broken faith with both the 
public and management losing confidence. 

The understanding which the A. F. of L. 
has shown over the years has built up a mu- 
tual respect which pays off in labor disputes 
when the chips are down. 

2. Know your industry and your company. 

In the usual processes of negotiation and 
collective bargaining labor should have cer- 
tain basic facts at hand. Costs of operation, 
outlook for continued strong markets, special 
production and sales problems affecting wage 
levels, etc., must be borne in mind. When 
these facts are known labor must consider 
and compare results of anticipated wage 
increases. 

These facts are basic in collective bargain- 
ing and for the most part they can never be 
obtained from government. Many A. F. 
of L. unions through their responsible leader- 
ship have proved their good faith and have 
merited the confidence of management to 
the ‘extent that this confidential data has 
been forthcoming. Labor knows that if it 
injures the company’s business through un- 
wise and thoughtless disclosures of confiden- 
tial trade data, it injures itself. 

3. Three groups—workers, management 
and consumers—share the wealth created by 
American industry. 

The American worker’s living standards 
have been raised over the years through wage 
increases, price reductions and rewards to 
management as incentive for the improve- 
ment of production. 

We must always remember that manage- 
ment has its problems. Reserves must be 
laid aside to buy new machinery which will 
further increase productivity and thereby 
make further wage gains possible. Investors 
must have continued confidence in the busi- 
ness so that supporting and new capital must 
be available. Labor knows that all profit 
cannot go into wage increases. 

4. Work to improve production per man- 
hour. 

Labor has found that through a mutual un- 
derstanding between it and industry they can 
produce more : nd thereby will have more in- 
come from which the workers can expect 
higher wages. Labor has found that the 
partnership philosophy works better than the 
intimidation strategy. A true partner must 
work with management and consequently has 
the right to share in increased productivity. 

It should be pointed out that daily gains 
are being made by the A. F. of L. policy for 
its members through the simple medium of 
developing a sound understanding by busi- 
ness management in the leadership of labor. 
This confidence is no casual incident; it is 
the result of a long period of working to- 
gether and a building of mutual confidence 
and trust. Strikes, on the other hand, are 
most extreme remedies and many of the cur- 
rent ones are the result of inexperienced 
labor and business leadership. 

These commandments are not accidents. 
They were developed through a businesslike 
understanding of what it means to work as 
part of the labor-management team in good 
times and in bad. A. F. of L. leadership op- 
erating with the sure and steady hand of 
experience is making continued gains for its 
membership which is paying off in this crit- 
ical postwar period. 

One word about contracts: Contracts are 
the instruments of sacred trust between em- 
ployer and employee. Both must honor these 
contracts. If either breaks them, the mutual 
trust is destroyed and the path to industrial 
harmony is made rocky and dangerous. The 
A. F. of L. takes a strong position among its 
people that contracts must not be trifled 
with—they must be kept. 

There is no substitute for experience. 

There is no substitute for reliable leader- 
ship. 








Army’s Needs Are Modestly Estimated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislativ- day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Army’s Needs Are Modestly Es- 
timated,” by Arthur Krock, from the New 
York Times of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE NaTION—ARMY’S NEzDS ARE MODESTLY 
ESTIMATED 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, April 8.—Very little is being 
heard on Capitol Hill, during consideration of 
bills to extend selective service, to the effect 
that the Army’s manpower budget for the 
next fiscal year is too high. This is in sharp 
contrast to what happened in 1943 when 
many congressional and other admirers of 
the War Department high command felt and 
said that its projected total for that calendar 
year was excessive and too far ahead of any 
possible production of essential supply. The 
reason for the change is that the Army’s 
manpower requirements for the period end- 
ing July 1, 1947, have been most conserva- 
tively estimated. 

For the end of this fiscal year, July 1, 
the ground and air forces requirement has 
been set at 1,550,000, to be reduced to 1,070,- 
000 on the succeeding July 1. The subtrac- 
tion proposed is in the ground and service 
troops, the plan being to maintain the air 
forces at a minimum of 400,000 men in 70 
air groups. If the Selective Service Act is ex- 
tended, preferably for a year and without 
crippling restrictions as to age limits, and 
so forth, it is estimated that both year-end 
figures can be met. But as numerous expert 
witnesses have patiently explained to Con- 
gress—the latest being General Eisenhower 
today —the best judgment is that neither can 
be met by sole reliance on the volunteer sys- 
tem of recruiting. 

There are several reasons for this Judg- 
ment. Among thera are (1) the natural re- 
action from military service of a peace- 
minded people, and (2) the shorter term of 
service which a citizen can sign up for if he 
volunteers instead of waiting to be drafted. 
If the draft act is maintained, the authori- 
ties have concluded from experience, volun- 
teering will be brisk enough to fulfill the 
budget in combination with those men pro- 
vided by selective service. But if the act is 
abandoned or crowded with aampering 
amendments, volunteering will not provide 
the requirements, even if soldiers’ pay is in- 
creased. The official Army estimate of the 
deficit in these circumstances on July 1, 1947, 
is 165,000, and that again is conservative. 


ONE-WAY PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


The War Department’s presentation of 
the whole issue has been so moderate and 
factual that the resistance to its manpower 
plans in Congress would be surprising if the 
immediate explanation were not plain. This 
is to be found in the pressure on Members 
of the House and Senate in election year 
from families which believe they have made 
all the military contribution that can fairly 
be expected from them. How wide is the base 
from which this pressure is being exerted is 
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a@ matter of guesework. But the Members of 
Congress are made to feel that the founda- 
tion is broad and deep. 

The Army cannot very easily reach those 
families which are making Congress hesi- 
tate to extend the draft as it is for a year. 
That must be left to the impact of the seri- 
ous international news in the daily press, to 
public consciousness of the obligations in 
peace this Nation assumed in war and vic- 
tory, and to the effect of demands of mem- 
bers of these families still in service (espe- 
cially in occupation forces) that they be re- 
placed. But the Army can get its case be- 
fore Congress, and it has done so with can- 
dor and conservatism. That, however, is not 
the same as winning the case. 

In this presentation the Army has listed 
the functions which the rest of the Govern- 
ment expects it to discharge in the period 
between the end of what General Eisenhower 
calls “the shooting war’ and real peace. 
These include normal protection of the 
United States and its possessions, and of the 
bases which are and will be maintained; 
foreign occupation duty; a quota for the 
United Nations’ guardians of world order, and 
the supply of service units for all men en- 
gaged in the foregoing. In estimating its 
requirements to perform these functions, 
the Army, after counsel with the State De- 
partment, has relied on a number of assump- 
tions, the optimistic nature of which ex- 
plains the conservatism of the estimates. 


YARDSTICK OF OPTIMISM 


Among these assumptions are that the 
shooting war is over for a period of years at 
least and that the United Nations will suc- 
ceed in its objectives. But still required is a 
military force, exclusive of the Navy, sufficient 
to fulfill the Army's expected functions 
in such a world on July 1, 1947, and also able 
to deal with minor emergencies that may 
appear within the framework of the larger 
assumptions. That force—dropping from 1,- 
550.000 next July 1 to 1.070.000 a year later— 
Is one which the War Department does not 
feel can be assured by volunteering, but only 
through the extension of the draft. 

Even with this extension it has been 
thought necessary to lower the standards of 
admission to what the authorities consider 
the lowest point consistent with safety and 
effectiveness. By that move it has become 
possible to make use of 4-F’s of fine capacity 
exclusive of the physical whose services were 
denied to the Nation in wartime. 

The impression left with this correspond- 
ent, after hearing the Army’s case in detail, is 
that its estimates as well as the bases on 
which these rest are intelligent, prudent, and 
sound. And certainly they are moderate. It 
has only been a few months since more than 
8,000,000 men were in combat serv.ce under 
the War Department. The shooting war, as 
General Eisenhower says, is over. But the 
shrinkage to 1,070,000 in July, 1947, is a far 
more rapid rate of descent toward normal 
than the reduction in war-making potentials 
among the nations in the same period. 





Is Voluntary Rationing Adequate? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to include in the 
Recorp the results of the recent Gallup 
poll on the degree to which American 
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families are saving food under the pres- 
ent voluntary plan, and which appeared 
in the Washington Post for April 10. 
While it is gratifying that 56 percent of 
the people are cutting down on their 
consumption of food in order to feed the 
starving peoples of Europe and Asia, I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that at least 40 percent are not doing so. 
I believe this corroborates the need for 
a program of food rationing such as that 
which I proposed on April 1 in House 
Concurrent Resolution 140: 


Princeton, N. J., April 9—As the work of 
the Famine Emergency Committee goes for- 
ward, virtually 9 out of every 10 voters say 
they have heard or read about the plan to 
send food to other nations during the weeks 
ahead. 

There is also indication, however, that 
American families could participate more 
fully in conserving foods, as requested by 
the committee. 

At the present time more than half of the 
families included in the intcrviewing say 
they are doing something about saving food. 

That a great many people can support 
the program without harm to themselves 
is evidenced by the fact that nearly half 
among those interviewed by the institute 
field reporters said they thought their health 
would be better if they ate less. 

The questioning of field reporters for the 
institute included the following: 

Have you heard or read about the plan to 
send food to other nations during the next 
4 months? 

The replies: 


Percent 
Ta acatanaiatinteeabeidlid dheccnaiiieiat <:tpeiitelsaemuicandmenes aa ae 
Bein ieatieat ic aldptissnlbae epee eed cvanieanpieitsesdienestyetions 8 


Is your family doing anything now to save 
on food: 


Percent 
ashe iii cipeltiicita al hts ltal anes £6 
Bs AM ak ik ie cathe seein is 40 
SG. SR dint bba dalle tdi it + 


Those who said their families are par- 
ticipating in the food-saving program were 
asked to tell in what way. Here are the re- 
plies in the order of the frequency with which 
they were mentioned: 

1. Cutting down on food; eating less; doing 
without things. 

2. Making it a point to use leftovers at 
the next (or another) meal. 

3. Saving fats and drippings. 

4. Eating more of foods not 
needed. 

5. Growing own vegetables. 

6. Eating rye and/or whole wheat bread in- 
stead of white. 

An interesting sidelight in the present 
study is found in replies to the question: 

“Do you think your health would be bet- 
ter or worse if you ate less?” 

In few nations of the world today could you 
find nearly half of those questioned saying 
they think their health would be better if 
they ate less. Yet that is what replies to 
the question show: 


especially 


Percent 
BN aia cn sittin eastt eeaelinhaes Seliipmmaihinnsina casintsienetenen diel 44 
Fa deca etiinndeaeenabanapindin aitininaitl 27 
ccc ai eeliechele ti rticsthacee dive ‘e aestni — 
iis aitcigitsctitnnimintiigmsts cai otitinnll + 


Professional and business people are par- 
ticularly prone to consider themselves over- 
eaters. More than half of them think they 
should do less eating. More women than men 
think they should eat less. This is particu- 
larly true of women over 30 years of age. The 
same trend of thinking is found among the 
men. Those over 30 are more inclined to 
think they eat too much than those be- 
tween 21 to 29 years of age. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Bergen Evening Record, of Hackensack, 
N. J., for April 3, 1946: 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY INSANITY 


Whatever may be said in favor of the St. 
Lawrence River and its potential huge 
sources of electric power for the 18,000,000 
citizens of New York and New Jersey, little 
if anything can be said in favor of its re- 
lated St. Lawrence seaway project, which 
proposes to create a deep-water channel for 
ocean-going vessels from the Great Lakes 
to the sea. 

Briefly, the seaway project would cost not 
less than $500,000,000, of which $350,000,000 
would be provided by Uncle Sap and $150,- 
000,C00 by Canada. United States taxpayers 
would have to foot an annual bill of twenty- 
millions for operating, maintaining, and 
amortizing their portion of the seaway, about 
25 percent of which would each year come 
out of the pockets of the citizens of New 
Jersey and New York. 

Naturally, they ought to know what they 
will get in return. Well, one of the things 
they'll get is the loss of 3,000,000 tons of 
commerce from the port of New York each 
year. That’s about one-sixth of the port’s 
annual commerce. There are approximately 
200,000 people employed in New York's port 
activities, many of whom live in northern 
New Jersey. With 17 percent of the traffic 
from which they support themselves and 
their families diverted through the St. Law- 
rence, 34,000 people and probably 100,000 of 
their dependents would be directly affected, 
while indirectly many others would be ad- 
versely affected by the loss of the earnings 
and the sequential spending power of those 
displaced people. 

Certainly the people of the eastern sea- 
board States could do nothing but lose by 
the seaway proposal; so let’s see how the 
manufacturers and shippers of our industrial 
and agricultural Midwest would fare. Using 
Detroit as an example, the distance via the 
Great Lakes and the costly New York State 
Barge Canal is 750 miles, while the distance 
via Great Lakes, St. Lawrence seaway, At- 
lantic Ocean to‘New York is 2,300 miles. It 
seems obvious that neither time nor ship- 
ping costs could therefore be saved for the 
Midwest by a costly annual-deficit-producing 
fantasy that would benefit the United States 
littie if at all but would benefit Canada 
much. 

Of course, if the Congress believes it has a 
mandate to develop Montreal as a great port 
at the expense of New York and other At- 
lantic seaboard ports there may be some 
merit to the proposed seaway between us 
and our neighbors on the north. Circum- 
stances in the Second World War impelled 
our people to give away their proverbial shirts 
to their allies; they’re now giving away their 
figurative pants to European and Asiatic 
friends and foes alike among postwar semi- 
nourished peoples abroad; but it might be 
quite timely to hint gently that if they now 
also hand over their underwear to their 
likable and friendly northern neighbor, which 
emerged from the recent human holocaust 


proportionately more affluent than overgen- 
erous Uncle Sap, they'll be stripped bare. 
Then, very much unlike the tale of Lady 
Godiva, the rest of the world will look not 
away from but at a spectacle of naked na- 
tional damfoolishness without parallel in his- 
tory but not infrequently found among 
inmates of our public mental institutions. 
JOHN Bore, Publisher. 





Veterans March on New York Realty 


Board—Demand Housing—Denounce 
Real-Estate Lobbies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversy over our country’s shortage of 
homes is steadily becoming more heated 
in the conflict between the speculative 
lobbies, seeking selfish profits, and the 
need of the American people for shelter. 
Thousands of returning servicemen, un- 
able to find the homes they have looked 
forward to so long, are becoming more 
and more restive and indignant. 

In this explosive situation there have 
come increasing suggestions from the 
ranks of the veterans for a general 
march on Washington. I have repeat- 
edly deplored such action, and have 
counseled patience to those who are be- 
coming more and more insistent on tak- 
ing such a rash step to bring home to 
Congress the tragic plight of the home- 
less veteran. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, I would deplore 
such action, but I want to sincerely warn 
the Members of the House that Amer- 
ica’s veterans will march on Washing- 
ton, in my opiuion, unless swift and ade- 
quate legislation is passed to meet the 
housing crisis. 

In several sections of the country vet- 
erans already are holding mass meetings. 
I have before me an article from the 
New York World-Telegram of March 23 
relating the story of how New York vet- 
erans marched on the offices of the real 
estate board in New York. Under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoOrRD, I should like to 
include this story: 

Two hundred veterans of the recent World 
War, carrying placards denouncing real estate 
lobbies opposing the Patman housing bill, 
marched on the offices of the Real Estate 
Board of New York at 12 East Forty-second 
Street yesterday with a request for permis- 
sion to bed down in the spacious offices for 
the night. 

The board officials talked the veterans out 
of that idea but were drawn into a heated 
discussion of the Patman measure and hous- 
ing in general. 


BETTER HOUSING NEEDED 


The veterans, members of the American 
Veterans Committee, told the real estate men 
that 4,000 of their 6,000 members needed 
better housing accommodations, The march, 
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which began on the steps of the New York 
Public Library, was led by Lawrence R. Kno- 
bel, a former captain of the Fourth Infantry 
Division. 

Ten policemen stood by while part of the 
group picketed the real estate board offices. 
One sign read: “We're tired of brave words 
and idle deeds.” 

Mr. Knobel, in a discussion with Carlisle 
Davidson, public relations counsel for the 
board, accused the organization of lobbying 
in Washington against price controls in the 
Patman bill. Subsidy provisions in the 
measure were eliminated by the House. 


VETS RESTLESS 


Mr. Knobel told Mr. Davidson the veterans 
were restless and had urged a march on 
Washington and seizure of homes on Fifth 
Avenue. He added: 

“There'll be more than a march on Wash- 
ington.” : 

Arrangements were made for u meeting to 
be scheduled Monday at which each group 
will appoint a 10-man committee to debate 
the housing worries of veterans. 





Pearls From the Congressional Mail— 


Foreword From a Book on the United 
States Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the mail 
has just brought a new book entitled, 
We the People, by Nathan Boone 
Williams, each of its seven chapters ded- 
icated to one of the seven objectives of 
the United States Constitution. 

This historical analysis of our Consti- 
tution is timely and I present the fore- 
word taken from the book for the con- 
sideration of my colleagues: 

FOREWORD 


In the full course of human history, in all 
the record of the race, it is doubtful if there 
was ever assembled in one objective political 
declaration a more pungently powerful group 
of words than those found in the preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
whereby to state the aims of a free and de- 
termined people. Thousands of school 
children daily commit to memory this pre- 
amble. Only rarely do mature men and 
women take thought of its meaning, or of 
what is of more immediate concern the 
distance yet to be traversed before these 
aims may be approximately realized. 

Here we have the expressed determination 
to “form,” “establish,” “insure,” “provide,” 
“promote,” and “secure” a plan of govern- 
ment, whereby each of these special objectives 
is directed to the supreme aim to “secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” These si: major goals set forth 
the purpose of a free people in a new land. 
They were to be reached in the fullness of 
time by a virile population, under a then 
new and unique plan of society created by 
the voluntary act of a vigorous citizenry, who 
are themselves the ultimate source of all 
political power.” 

Words, phrases, sentences are but the 
coin of thought; coin which like the gold 
used as money by the ancients is not infre- 











quently debased, and which, like other coin, 
is often devoted to evil uses. In the words 
of the preamble to the Constitution, “the 
power of a free people finds noble expression.” 

The declarations, wrought and turned out 
in times of stress and at critical junctures 
in world history, are the simple facts which 
make the Preamble to the Constitution of 
the United States so worth careful study, 
and particularly so in these grave days of 
American political history. It is in times of 
difficulty men realize that personal ambition 
and lust for power must be laid aside and 
forgotten; that “We must all hang together, 
else we will hang separately.” 

Benjamin Franklin, who gave this wise 
warning to the members of the Continental 
Congress in 1776, described the new govern- 
ment-set up in 1787-89, as “A republic, if 
you can keep it.” Technically, a republic it 
is, though popularly and often thoughtlessly 
our constitutional form of government is 
most frequently referred to as a “democracy.” 
Our form of government provides a proper 
and widespread diffusion of individual rights, 
rewards, opportunities, and responsibilities. 
The word “democracy” does not accurately 
describe the system of government set up by 
the act of a devoted band of determined 
patriots and which are approved and ratified 
by the will of a free people. Democratic in- 
stitutions are produced by the application of 
reasoned intelligence to political problems. 
Mei-Ling Chang wrote: “We live in the pres- 
ent, we dream of the future, but we learn 
eternal truths from the past.” It was Presi- 
dent Jackson, who said: “Providence has 
chosen you as the guardians of freedom to 
preserve it for the benefit of the human race.” 
We are inheritors of the past; trustees of the 
future. 

Under the American form of government, 
“democracy” is rule by law; law applicable 
to all alike, and enacted by elected represent- 
atives with these representatives subject to 
the “supreme law of the land”—the Consti- 
tution of the United States—a Constitution 
which protects the equal political rights, 
not only of the individual, but of all minori- 
ties, to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

In a world gone berserk, a world which In 
the eyes of many seems bent on total de- 
struction of all the moral and political ac- 
complishments that civilized men hold dear, 
faith in the future is dimmed. With govern- 
ments toppling hourly in the throes of a 
world revolution; with ourselves at war 
throughout the world, a war which renews 
the hostilities of 1914-18 under dreams of 
totalitarian conquest; with our economic 
and political security under constant sab- 
otage and attack, it seems timely to examine 
the roots of our system. We would discover 
how firmly these roots are embedded in the 
evolutionary history of our people; how the 
tree of government has slowly grown from 
the rich soil of tested experience to develop 
in the fullness of time into the Constitution 
of the United States in 1787. Under the im- 
pact of the objectives stated in the Preamble 
of that matchless document, our people have 
become a bulwark of strength and of hope 
of free men everywhere, In the words of 
Abraham Lincoln: “We shail nobly save or 
meanly lose the last best hope of earth.” 

Our country is yet in the vigor of youth. 

Our people are now, as at other times in 
our brief history, at a directional crossroads 
in government and social policy. Our course, 
our compass boxing, and the manner in which 
we meet and discharge our own responsibili- 
ties as a free people; in other words, our 
efforts to realize and carry forward the ob- 
jectives of the preamble to the Constitution, 
are now of renewed consequence and vital 
moment to every citizen. 

NATHAN BOONE WILLIAMS. 
WASHINGTON, March 1944, 
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Truman’s First Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TH HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of April 8, 1946: 


TRUMAN’S FIRST YEAR 


This week Harry S. Truman, thirty-second 
President of the United States, can look back 
upon a year in office, and the Nation can 
weigh in the scales of public opinion his 
worth and his place in the history of the 
first and greatest modern democracy. 

An analysis of the comment on President 
Truman is revealing. The average person 
loves American democracy chiefly because it 
affords an opportunity to an average person 
for advancement socially, intellectually, and 
financially. Our main objective is normalcy. 
In these most perilous times for our way of 
life President Truman has talked like a nor- 
mal, average man—not like a great states- 
man, not like a pundit, not like a messiah. 

Without disparagement the average person 
Says that the President was just an unsuc- 
cessful haberdasher. Looking beneath the 
cruel candor of that judgment, however, it 
will be found that the motives and thought- 
processes of President Truman are better 
understood than the most high-minded and 
statesmanlike thoughts of the man he suc- 
ceeded. There is leSs of the perfect knight 
without fault about President Truman than 
there was about President Roosevelt. 

The late President had faults which were 
made to appear to be virtues. President Tru- 
man’s faults are open, unabashed, and utterly 
average. 

No one will quarrel with President Tru- 
man’s Army Day speech and his warning that 
the differences between Britain and the So- 
viet Union in the Near and Middle East may 
erupt into conflict. It is precisely what every 
average American has been thinking for many 
weeks, now stated and made a part of the 
national policy. 

It is fair to say that the President’s voice 
lacks the beguiling quality of Roosevelt’s, 
but, in cold type, matched speech for speech, 
the public utterances of both Presidents do 
not suffer by comparison. 

Some people profess to find a menace in 
the failure of his old colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to follow his lead and declare that the 
Senate is more concerned with showing him 
who is boss, It is fair to ask this wing of 
public opinion when any Congress, even those 
under Roosevelt, went along in docile com- 
pliance with all the wishes of the executive 
branch. 

Too many self-constituted apologists, too 
many self-seeking sycophants have had their 
little day during the past year while Presi- 
dent Truman groped for the kind of profi- 
ciency he needed to cope with the most 
powerful office in the world. Much has been 
made of his plaintive appeal for “everyone’s 
help.” It was denounced as a weakness. 
What is democracy, however, but a coopera- 
tive society? 

Men whose records as administrators and 
big businessmen are unchallenged in private 
life have failed miserably as public officials. 
It was manifestly unfair to expect that Presi- 
dent Truman would grasp the reins of gov- 
ernment in an hour, a day, or a month. 

The enormous pressure of events has borne 
down upon him. He was President during 
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the most dynamic and shaking 100 days in 
all our history. No myths have gathered 
around his name, He has remained an aver- 
age American. 








If You Need Help, Write Your 


Congressman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
business of the United States of America 
Federal Government today is the biggest 
business ir the world. Just as it is big so 
it is complicated. “Red tape” is a term 
that has become known to every citizen 
of our country as a result of their experi- 
ences with the Federal Government in 
the past 12 years. 

In this era of red tape the people of our 
country have only one source of help. 
This source of help is the Congressman. 

A Congressman is the only agent the 
people of a district have in Washington. 
As their agent—a conscientious Con- 
gressman should work for his citizens 
whenever called upon. Of all my acts as 
a Congressman the thing I am most 
proud of is the fact that every request 
for help by a citizen of my district was 
acted upon by my office. Even a few 
words on a simple post card from a citi- 
zen of my district is all that is needed to 
get my wholehearted attention. Where 
else could the people of our country go 
to for help to unfurl the red tape which 
is so prevalent in Washington today? 

In the little more than 3 years I have 
been a Member of Congress I am proud 
of the fact that the people of my district 
had such faith and confidence in me. In 
the little more than 3 years I have been 
in Congress more than 36,000 people of 
my district have written me for help. I 
tried with all the power at my command 
to get that help for them. The happy 
feature of this is that out of the more 
than 36,000 who wrote me more than 
30,000 got what they wanted. 

I employ in my office five full-time sec- 
retaries. In addition to that, many 
times I call on my personal employees to 
give ahand. Soimportant do I feel that 
a Congressman’s duty is to help the peo- 
ple who sent him here that I will hire 
more people if and when that is needed. 
If the Government does not allow me 
sufficient funds, then I will dig into my 
own pocket for those funds. The peo- 
ple of my district are not going to be 
neglected or shunned regardless of the 
cost. 

I invite the people of my district to 
write me any time they have a problem 
which pertains to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Veterans especially should feel free to 
write me because all veterans’ matters 
are given top priority in my office and 
are taken care of first. 
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Should you need help, simply write 
Congressman ALVIN E. O’Konsk!I, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 





OPA and Furs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to say that my district is one 
of the largest fur-producing districts in 
the United States, and that we have been 
in continual controversy with the Office 
of Price Administration in regard to their 
administration of this program, and our 
people now feel that it is not necessary 
to further continue the application of 
price regulations in this industry. Mr. 
Speaker, I have called to the attention of 
the Office of Price Administration the 
dealings in the black market in this in- 
dustry, but, so far as Iam aware, nothing 
was done about the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, as an evidence of the 
present situation in my district and State 
I wish to submit a letter on the subject 
dated March 30, 1946, addressed to the 
Office of Price Administration, by 
Emanuel Steinberg, one of the largest 
handlers of muskrat pelts and furs in the 
State of Louisiana, as follows: 


‘ Marcu 30, 1946. 
Mr. GILBERT S. JACOBS, 

Head, Fur Section, Leather, Furs, and 
Fiber Branch, Office of Price Admints- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of a letter from 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER With which was 
enclosed copy of letter which you wrote him 
under date of March 19, 1946, pertaining to 
various kinds of raw fur skins, more espe- 
cially to muskrat and mouton lamb. 

Your statement with reference to muskrat 
demand and supply is so glaringly incorrect 
that I am compelled to write you relative 
thereto. . 

It is evident that you are still obtaining 
information from sources that are either 
ignorant of conditions or purposely furnish- 
ing you with false information and it strikes 
me as well as all others associated and in- 
terested in the raw fur industry that from 
past experience you would be disposed now 
to obtain information from reliable sources 
that are in possession of facts and data and 
do not have to guess or estimate and from 
which information you would be able to 
regulate your actions pertaining to that par- 
ticular item. 

I recall very distinctly that the course 
which you pursued some 2 or 3 years ago in 
the handling of price control regulations 
governing southern furs was somewhat sim- 
ilar to that now being pursued by you if 
all of your information is as reliable as that 
outlined in your letter to Senator ELLENDER. 

For your information the present supply 
of southern muskrats in the hands of deal- 
ers is from approximately 30 percent to 40 
percent greater than stocks held by dealers 
at this time during the past several years. 

You will recall some 2 years ago the raw 
fur dealers outlined to your Department 
scale and range of prices which were deemed 
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by you fair and equitable and which you had 
decided to incorporate in your regulations 
but through the influence from some source 
you changed your attitude and decided to 
adopt ceiling prices now existing which are 
anything but fair and equitable and work- 
able and have actually had no bearing on the 
retail price to the consumer of fur gar- 
ments, the only result being increased profits 
to the retail dealer. The ceiling prices which 
you had adopted and then changed on musk- 
rats were about on a level with what were 
paid during the present season 1945-46. 

In conclusion I wish to state that it is the 
belief of myself and others associated in the 
raw fur industry that if price control should 
be abandoned at this time the law of supply 
and demand would establish prices which 
would enable the manufacturer to turn out 
fur garments at prices commensurate with 
prices of other wearing apparel and the con- 
sumer would be benefited by being able to 
go into the open market and purchase such 
garments from legitimate retailers without 
having to resort to the purchase of gar- 
ments that are made of inferior skins and 
which prices are influenced by the black 
market. 

Aside from the fact that the law of supply 
and demand would protect the consumer.in 
view of the ample supply of raw furs in stor- 
age, fur garments are a luxury and not a 
necessity and there should be no price con- 
trol on either the finished garments or the 
pelts that go to make up such garments. 

Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL STEINBERG. 





Extension of Price Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude statements in favor of the exten- 
sion of the Price Control Act without 
crippling amendments submitted March 
27 by various organizations to the in- 
formal Committee for the Protection of 
the Consumer, AIME ForAND, chairman; 
JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN, co-chairman; 
CuHasE GOING WOODHOUSE, secretary. 
This meeting was attended by 63 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
by representatives of the following or- 
ganizations: American Association of 
University Women, American Association 
of University Professors, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, American Labor 
Party Consumers Councils, American 
Veterans’ Committee, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Congress of Women’s 
Auxiliaries, Consumers Union of the 
United States, Council for Social Ac- 
tion of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, Independent Citizens Com- 


mittee of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions, League of Women Shoppers, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National Council of Catholic Women 
(observer), National Council of Jewish 
Women, National Council of Negro Wom- 
en, National Emergency Committee for 





Price Control, National Negro Congress 
National Women’s Trade Union League 
Southern Conference for Human Wel. 
fare, Washington Urban League. 

The statements for these organizations 
are as follows: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFES- 
SORS, RALPH E. HIMSTEAD, GENERAL SECRETARY 
On February 10, 1946, the secretariat of the 

American Association of University Profes- 
sors joined with the representatives of 29 
other national organizations—educational, 
religious, civic, labor, consumer, and profes- 
sional—in a call to their members and to al] 
other citizens to communicate with their 
representatives in the Congress urging sup- 
port of price and rent control for at least 
another year, the immediate extension and 
the strengthening of the Price Control Act, 
and appropriations adequate for the effective 
enforcement of these measures. The mem- 
bership of these 30 national organizations 
represents a large segment of our population. 
The members of many of these organizations 
depend for their livelihood on fixed in- 
comes—wages and salaries. Because of that 
fact, they are aware of the adverse effects of 
inflation upon their economic status, of the 
imminence of the danger of disastrous infia- 
tion, and of the crucial test we face to pre- 
vent it. It is their hope that the Congress 
will continue and will strengthen the meas- 
ures necessary to insure protection against 
further inflation in the interest of the gen- 
eral welfare. 





THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN, CAROLINE WARE 


The American Association of University 
Women, an organization of 80,000 members 
in branches in more than 900 communities, 
has supported price control since long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

We all know that the ultimate answer to 
inflation is production. But we _ know, 
equally, that supply cannot catch up with 
demand for a long time ic come. Food 
shortage and famine conditions will be with 
us at least until the 1947 crops. The pent- 
up demand for refrigerators, autos, and other 
durable goods cannot be fully satisfied dur- 
ing the coming year. The critical housing 
shortage will continue to get worse unless 50 
percent more houses are built in the next 
2 years than at the highest period of build- 
ing in the past. 

In the face of these shortages we must 
have continued price control to escape eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Firm price control, moreover, is in itself 
a stimulus to production for it removes the 
uncertainty which may make business hold 
back, and it assures relatively stable costs. 

We, therefore, urge that Congress act im- 
mediately to extend price control for a full 
year, and without weakening amendments. 
Specifically we urge that no amendment re- 
strict the OPA’s right to require cost ab- 
sorption and that no specific requirement 
be included relating to the removal of items 
from price control. We urge, furthermore, 
that adequate subsidies be provided to make 
it possible to hold prices of food and of build- 
ing materials. We urge adequate appropria- 
tions to enable OPA to do its job. 


THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
MRS. MARGARET D. THOMPSON, EDITOR OF CON- 
SUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 


The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has members in every State, in every 
college home-economics department, and in 
many business concerns. Its members are 
home-economics teachers in colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, homemakers, home econ- 
omists in faod administration, home-demcn- 

















stration workers in extension service, social- 
welfare workers, public-health workers, 
writers of women’s pages in the Nation’s mag- 
azines and newspapers, and other leaders in 
consumer education. 

Our association’s action program includes: 

The support of legislation to prevent in- 
creases in the cost of living and insure fair 
distribution of scarce commodities. 

The support of legislation to reduce the 
cost of housing to put decent sanitary homes 
within the reach of low-income groups. 

The living standards of American families 
have been the interest of this association 
during its 38 years of work. At present ti..se 
living standards are closely bound up with 
the question of emergency price control. 

Because its purpose is to further the best 
interests of the home and family, the asso- 
ciation favors stability of living costs, so that 
families can plan their expenditures ahead, 
and it would seek to prevent excessive con- 
sumer cost of housing, house furnishings, 
and equipment because this makes it more 
difficult for homes to be established or main- 
tained. 

The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion favors price control for as long as the 
threat of inflation continues, and at least 
until June 30, 1947. Extension should not 
be for less than a year because the near end 
of price control tends to encourage with- 
holding by producers and dealers and over- 
buying by consumers. We hope that price 
control over new housing and over building 
materials will be provided at least until De- 
cember 1947, and, if necessary, to June 30, 
1948, and that existing houses and building 
lots will be brought under emergency price 
control. This will supplement rent control, 
which we recommend extending to June 30, 
1948. 


AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, CHAT PATERSON, 
LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


The American Veterans Committee (AVC) 
has consistently supported OPA as the vet- 
eran’s best weapon against inflation. The 
veterans admire the type of fight which 
Messrs. Bowles and Porter are putting up for 
a strong price-control program. There are 
four simple reasons why the veterans need 
price control if they are to be given an even 
break in getting back to civilian life. 

1. The majority of veterans just do not 
have much money now and will not have 
much money for a long while. Any increase 
in prices would mean poorer food and cloth- 
ing and cheaper living quarters for veter- 
ans. Even with present inflationary prices 
they are having a hard enough time making 
ends meet. 

2. Veterans want steady jobs. A runaway 
inflation, such as followed the last war would 
create job insecurity and bring on unemploy- 
ment. A buyer’s strike would again throw 
millions out of work. 

3. A lot of veterans want to go in business 
for themselves. Their GI loans and small in- 
vestments would be worthless in an infla- 
tionary market. 

4. They want families and homes the same 
as any normal American. But what are their 
chances if prices go up and put expenses be- 
yond their reach? 

The yeteran has not been able during the 
years of war to organize and operate lobbies 
to protect his interests. He elected Con- 
gressmen for this purpose. It is now up to 
these Congressmen to provide for insurance 
against the disasters of inflation with the 
same courage that the veteran protected the 
American people from the disasters of war. 

We emphasize the importance of maintain- 
ing stable economic conditions so that family 
security will not be jeopardized by inflation, 
especially of the prices of food, clothing, and 
reut. We therefore suppoft legislation to 
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extend a strong price control act during the 

reconstruction period ahead. 

CONSUMERS UNION OF UNITED STATES, ELIZABETH 
ROHR, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 


Consumers Union of United States, an 
organization with more than 100,000 mem- 
bers, favors the enactment of H. R. 5270 with- 
out amendments. Inflationary pressures on 
prices and rents have reached the explosion 
point. We are specifically opposed to the 
following: 

1. Forbidding OPA to require cost absorp- 
tion: Opponents of OPA are pressing for “cost 
plus” formulas which would bring price in- 
creases in food, clothing, reconversion goods, 
and many other cost-of-living items. The 
abolition of cost absorption would pyramid 
price increases throughout the economy and 
set an inflationary spiral in motion. 

2. Discontinuing the maximum average 
price regulation for clothing: OPA uses this 
regulation to secure production of low- and 
medium-priced clothing and to prevent 
manufacturers from shifting all their pro- 
duction into high-priced lines. 

3. Ending the food-subsidy program. 

4. Permitting manufacturers to set their 
own price ceilings. 

5. Abolishing price controls on all items 
except so-called cost of living essentials: It 
would be impossible to define what is es- 
sential and what is nonessential, and the 
result would be the speedy death of price 
control. 

6. Setting arbitrary standards for removing 
controls from goods and commodities. 

7. Extending the renewal of price control 
for less than a year. 

8. Compelling OPA to remove price con- 
trol when the Department of Agriculture or 
the Civilian Production Administration cer- 
tifies that acute shortages in production are 
relieved: This proposal would strip OPA of 
flexibility of action and would, in effect, give 
the Department of Agriculture and the Civil- 
ian Production Administration a veto power 
over OPA’s operations. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Whereas in no war in the history of the 
United States has the general public been 
protected so successfully from runaway 
prices and general and serious inflation as 
has been the case during the war just ended; 
and 

Whereas the United States now faces 
graver dangers of uncontrolled inflation than 
during the war or at any time in its history: 
Therefore 

ResOived, That the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
supports continued Federal legislation for 
equitable wage ceilings and price control on 
basic commodities such as food, shelter, and 
clothing as being essential to the common 
good and to sustained prosperity during the 
period of readjustment. 


INDEPENDENT CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE OF THE ARTS, 
SCIENCES, AND PROFESSIONS, INC., HAROLD G. 
TIPTON, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 


The Independent Citizens’ Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions considers 
that holding the price line is of fundamental 
importance during the difficult year ahead of 
us. Price and rent control are essential to 
enable veterans who have fought in this war 
to take up a normal life and reasonable 
standard of living. They are necessary to 
protect the buying power and living stand- 
ards of professional and white-collar groups. 
Above all, price control is necessary to main- 
tain the steady purchasing power of the 
whole Nation as a foundation for full pro- 
duction, full employment, and the economic 
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stability which is a necessary part of our con- 
tribution to a peaceful world. 

Therefore, we call upon Congress to extend 
the OPA’s authority to control prices for at 
least 1 year without further restricting 
OPA’s powers. 








LEAGUE OF WOMEN SHOPPERS, KATHLEEN R. CLIFT 
FOR KATHERINE ARMATAGE, CHAIRMAN OF 
NATIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
The League of Women Shoppers strongly 

advocates the following legislation: a 
1. Renewal of the Price Control Act for at 

least one more year without crippling amend- 

ments and with an adequate appropriation to 
carry on the tremendous task involved in 
fighting inflation 

2. Renewal of the Second War Powe 

3. Extension of rent control 
1948. 

4. Continuance of food subsidies for an- 
other year. 

5. Restoration of premium payments on 
building materials to the Patman housing 
bill. 

6. Placing of price ceilings on old and new 
homes. 


rs Act. 
to June 30, 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
MRS. C. D. LOWE 

Throughout the war years the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers gave con- 

sistent support to price control but now we 

are asking our members to be even more 

zealous in their efforts to keep down infla- 


tion. We urge: 
1. Price and rent controi for another year. 
2. Immediate extension of the Price Control 
Act. 


3. No weakening amendments to the act. 
4. Adequate appropriations for the big job 
of holding the line against inflation. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, INC., 
MRS. JOSEPH M. WELT, PRESIDENT 

The 65,000 members of the National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women in 300 senior and junior 
sections throughout the country have been 
deeply concerned with the pressures being 
exerted upon the administration and Con- 
gress to relax or entirely repeal the Price Con- 
trol Act. 

As early as 1940, delegates to our triennial 
convention passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas the protection of the consumer 
is a vital aspect of our social and economic 
life: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the National Council of 
Jewish Women endorses measures which will 
assure the consumer an equitable distribu- 


tion of essential gocds by rationing and 
price control for the period of the war and 
as long as it is necessary in the postwar world 
for rehabilitation.” 

Our members speak for no special interest 
groups. They represent the wives of small 
and large businessmen, professionals, and 
workingmen; they live in large and small 


communities North, East, West, and South, 
but they are all united on the necessity of 
the continuation of price control, and are 
determined to prevent a run-away inflation, 
which they feel will wreck our economic 
life. 

Therefore, we urge Congress to recognize its 
responsibility to the people of the United 
States by immediately extending the Price 
Control Act without any crippling amend- 
ments so as to protect the welfare of the 
majority as against the interests of the few. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, 
MARY M'LEOD BETHUNE 
The National Council of Negro Women has 
supported and advocates the continuance 
of the Price Control Act beyond June 1946 
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without amendments which would negate 
the force and effectiveness of the measure. 

For great numbers of wage earners the cost 
of living has become an extremely difficult 
process of balancing a budget that is un- 
equally weighted. This has reduced many 
to going without necessities and for others 
to dip into hard-earned savings, their only 
resource against “a rainy day.” 

The National Council of Negro Women 
respectfully urges with the ful] knowledge 
of conditions among thousands of Negro and 
other families that price control be main- 
tained, that adequate staff be provided for 
proper administration of the act, and that 
such controls exist until there is no longer 
a need for them. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, J. L. M’CAS- 
KILL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR LEGISLATIVE-FED- 
ERAL RELATIONS DIVISION 


The National Education Association in- 
cludes in its membership approximately 
330,000 teachers. Through its affiliated State 
education associations, the National Educa- 
tion Association speaks for approximately 
730,C00 members of the teaching profession. 

The National Education Association sup- 
ports extension of price controls. 

The gap between income and cost of liv- 
ing has steadily widened to the point where 
today the teachers of our children as a group 
are perhaps the most underpaid of all Amer- 
ican citizens. Any further increase in cost 
of living without compensatory income will 
force additional thousands of teachers to 
abdicate unwillingly a profession, essential to 
the general welfare, to which they earlier 
dedicated their services and their lives. 

For Government to do anything which 
leads to further cost-of-living increase, with- 
out at the same time providing commensu- 
rate increase in teacher income, is one way.to 
lead the schools of the Nation to an inevit- 
able disaster. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, ANNA LORD 
STRAUSS, PRESIDENT 


The National League of Women Voters be- 
lieves that it is essential to renew the Price 
Control Act another year. The danger of in- 
fiation is greater at this time than it has been 
throughout the war and price control forms 
a bulwark for stabilization. We urge Con- 
gress to take a strong stand at this time, 
and to renew the Price Control Act without 
crippling amendments. 


NATIONAL NEGRO CONGRESS, DOROTHY K. FUNN, 
LEGISLATIVE SECRETARY 


Because Negro workers would be most af- 
fected by inflation and because Negro con- 
sumers would be hardest hit by increases in 
prices, our organizations have constantly 
urged our members to keep up the fight in 
their local conimunities against discontinu- 
ance of OPA for the present time. 

The National Negro Congress, represent- 
ing as it does the working population of 
the Negro minority, adds its voice of protest 
to a removal of the price ceiling and urges 
extension of OPA. 

“American industry,” says Mr. Bowles, “is 
on the whole extremely profitable. The food 
industry, textile, clothing, and service trades 
have kept on producing after the end of the 
war. They were profitable during the war 
and will continue to be so in peacetime.” 
This means that they will not suffer for 
profits because of OPA extension. He fur- 
ther states, “In September of 1945, the aver- 
age hourly earnings of all workers in plants 
were 65 percent higher than the average level 
of 1936-39. But industrial prices rose only 
23 percent during that same period. Were 
profits reduced by the fact that wages in- 
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creased nearly three times as much as prices? 
On the contrary, corporation profits in the 
same period increased by 400 percent.” Big 
business has not lost. 

We of the National Negro Congress are 
convinced that the Congress of the United 
States must give serious consideration to the 
plight of the working group, particularly the 
Negro group, in its deliberations on exten- 
sion of OPA. The economic security of this 
all-inclusive minority of which the Negro is 
a part is basic for “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness” guaranteed him by our 
Constitution. 

OPA should be exténded for another year. 
No crippling amendments should be attached 
to the legislation. Special, serious consider- 
ation must be given to maintenance of Ceil- 
ings on basic commodities. 


NATIONAL NONPARTISAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS OF ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY, 


MRS. THOMASINA W. JOHNSON, LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATiVE 


The Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, the old- 
est Negro college women’s organization in 
America, is composed of 165 chapters in 46 
States. Its members, comprising some 6,000 
college and university women, are commu- 
nity leaders throughout the country—teach- 
ers, social workers, lawyers, physicians, den- 
tists—professional women of all types, hence 
consumers and housewives as well 

As buyers and users of consumer goods, we 
have a very real and personal interest in 
holding the line on prices and rent. As 
Negro women, we have a particular interest 
in rent control. Living in areas where rents 
have been excessive and where for the most 
part accommodations and services given are 
not comparable to those furnished white 
tenants for the same financial expenditure, 
we have been and are especially in need of 
protection through rent control. We know 
that the prov:sions for the regulation of rent 
as provided in the act cannot correct the 
original abuse, but it can prevent an exten- 
sion of this abuse. It is in prevention of 
this extension of this abuse that we now 
urge the continuance of rent control along 
with price control. Because we believe that 
housing is our most critical shortage and 
that the present crisis will not be overcome 
for a couple of years we urge that rent-con- 
trol provisions should be renewed until June 
30, 1948. 

We believe that controls for the purpose 
of stabilizing our economy are fundamentally 
and essentially democratic. The purpose of 
controls specifically being that of warding 
off inflation takes into consideration the 
economic welfare of the people, hence the 
economic welfare of the Nation. 

We wish to support the move to extend 
price control to June 30, 1947, the renewal 
of the Second War Powers Act until June 30, 
1947; to prevent hoarding of scarce ma- 
terials that would result in blocking the 
channels of distribution; to renew the rent- 
control provisions until June 30, 1948; the en- 
actment of legislation for imposing ceilings 
on the prices of new and old housing; and 
the move to extend the consumer-focd-sub- 
sidy program until June 30, 1947. 

On behalf of the National Non-Partisan 
Council on Public Affairs of the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority, Pennsylvania and District of 
Columbia units of the National Organization 
of the Gay Northeasterners, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, and the Delta Sigma 
Theta Sorority, Inc., may we supplement our 
support favoring the extension of price con- 
trol with a plea for immediate extension of 
our Price Control Act without crippling and 
emasculating amendments. 





NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE oF 
AMERICA, MARGARET F, STONE, CHAIRMAN, LEG- 
ISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


The National Women’s Trade Union League 
feels that the extension of price contro] js 
basic to the economic welfare of workers ang 
their families—especially women workers, 
many of whom still have to fight a double 
standard of wages. 

Our local leagues have been very much con- 
cerned about the rising cost of living in the 
face of job uncertainties, and they believe 
that extension of the Stabilization Act for 
another year is the first essential in hold- 
ing the price line. Our Chicago League has 
gotten up a petition to Congressmen to this 
effect and there are already 1,000 names on 
the petition. with more coming in every day. 


THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE FOR HUMAN 
WELFARE, DR, CLARK FORMAN, PRESIDENT 


It is because we are organized to promote 
human welfare that we earnestly urge that 
the dangers of postwar inflation which would 
affect the lives of every person in this coun- 
try be held in check by the extension of the 
Price Control Act. 

This organization is made up of people 
from every one of the 13 Southern States, 
and represents men and women from the 
farms, the church, the professions, from 
business, and from labor. They know that 
prices on all these essentials of living must 
be controlled until there is food enough for 
all our own people, and to provide our share 
for the starving nations abroad; until enough 
clothes are produced to supply the immediate 
needs; enough houses are built to take care 
of the thousands without homes; and pro- 
duction catches up with demand for the 
varied commodities of their daily living. If 
there is no price control, there will be an 
avalanche of loose money descending upon a 
market short of goods and extinguishing the 
scanty supplies. There will be a temporary 
inflation boom; then in all probability a de- 
pression more disastrous than this country 
has ever known. 

We are organized to promote human wel- 
fare, and we believe that for a well-faring 
people, each individual person must know 
security for the present and for the future. 
It is not possible for only a part of the peo- 
ple to prosper. In the South there is an 
exceptionally low per capita income. We 
know that if the farmers in the South have 
no price control on the fruits and vegetables 
and grain that they raise, these foods will 
be diverted for the time being to markets 
where there is plenty of ready cash, and the 
men and women of the South who work in 
the factories, and the southern men released 
from the services, and their families, will not 
be able to afford the increased prices for 
these foods. We know that if the lumber 
cut in the southern woods is uncontrolled, 
a few people may profit temporarily, but the 
serviceman returning to his family in the 
South will not be able to buy that home he 
dreamed of. 

If prices on southern lamb and beef are 
uncontrolled, teachers, and _ civil-service 
workers, and other people with fixed in- 
comes—who also live in the South—will be 
unable to buy their due share. [f the cot- 
ton crop is sold in a market ready at the 
moment to pay any price, it will not be long 
before overalls and children’s dresses, and 
women’s blouses, and men’s shirts will be 
beyond the purchasing power of the southern 
workers whose budget cannot stand the 
stretching of inflation pricing. And if for a 
short time there is a veneer of prosperity 
over a small area, we of the South, because 
we have not the backlog of great industries 
to depend on, will suffer perhaps even more 











than the rest of the country from the 
depression that will inevitably follow this 
inflation. 

We therefore urge that the Price Control 
Act be extended, and that action be taken 
promptly. We urge that the act be extended 
without crippling amendments. The Price 
Control Administration must also be given 
sufficient funds to operate effectively. 


UNION FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, JOHN F. P. 
TUCKER, ASSISTANT NATIONAL DIRECTOR 


The Union for Democratic Action, a po- 
litical and educational organization founded 
for and devoted to the promotion of democ- 
racy at home and abroad, urges upon the Con- 
gress of the United States the extension— 
with maximum expedition—of price-control 
authority for at least another year. 

The vital need for maintenance of ceilings 
on prices in order to control inflation is ca- 
pable of lengthy demonstration. May we 
simply suggest the following overriding con- 
siderations: 

1. Unless price control authority is ex- 
tended, reconversion to peacetime production 
and needs will be disastrously retarded; 
even now speculators are holding back in 
the hope of sky-rocketing prices with the 
defeat of OPA. 

2. The needs of the American people, hun- 
gry for goods after wartime restrictions, 
should be placed above those of a small group 
of special interests and profiteers. Among 
those American people neediest for civilian- 
goods production are our veterans in need of 
homes, clothes, and the necessities of life 
at cost within their income. The present 
backlog of savings measured against the 
trickle of consumer goods production, which 
must prevail for many month; to come, can- 
not fail to bring a wild inflation with tragic 
impact upon our wage-earning people. Only 
by a retention of ceilings until production 
again strikes a proper relationship to con- 
sumer demand can such inflation be avoided. 

3. The present world-wide tragedy of vast 
populations starving while America eats be- 
yond its needs adds to the necessity for price 
ceilings on food. As the situation now 
stands, food producers are encouraged to hold 
back in the hope of rising prices, thus jeop- 
ardizing not only the American housewife’s 
income, but also our commitments to the 
war-devastated populations of the world. 

For these three, among many reasons, we 
believe the Congress of the United States, 
if genuinely responsive to the real needs of 
the American people, will authorize continua- 
tion of the OPA and do so without delay. 


THE WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE, LIVINGSTON E. 
BEANE, INDUSTRIAL SECRETARY 

The Washington Urban League is a social 
service organization interested in bettering 
living and working conditions among Negroes 
in the District of Columbia. The league was 
founded in 1937 and is an affiliate of the 
National Urban League, which has 52 affili- 
ates throughout the country with a combined 
budget of $600,000. 

The National and Washington Urban 
League urge the continuation of price con- 
trol legislation until the supply of commodi- 
ties catches up with the demand. It feels 
that in the inflationary spiral that would 
ensue by failure to continue OPA legislation, 
the real purchasing power of Negro workers 
would be even more seriously affected than 
other groups, because Negro workers are at 
the bottom rung of the economic ladder. 
They not only get less money wages, but 
have to spend a larger proportion of it for 
the basic necessities. The withdrawal of 
price control legislation would increase the 
real cost of living to them. 
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Reorganization of Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp four editorials, all 
dealing with the proposed reorganization 
of Congress. The editorials are, respec- 
tively, from the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of March 6, 1946, entitled “For a Mod- 
ernized Congress”; from the Cedar Rap- 
ids (Iowa) Gazette of March 6, 1946, en- 
titled “Right Direction”; from the Lewis- 
ton (Idaho) Tribune of March 11, 1946, 
entitled “Reorganizing Congress’; and 
from the Salt Lake City Tribune of 
March 10, 1946, entitled “Antiquated 
Legislative Machinery May Finally Be 
Modernized.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orRD, as follows: 

[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press of 
March 6, 1946] 
FOR A MODERNIZED CONGRESS 
The La Follette-Monroney joint committee, 


appointed in 1944 to study the streamlining , 


of Congress, has now submitted a report 
recommending that the national lawmaking 
machinery be subjected to a complete over- 
haul. Chief item on the 36-point reform 
program is the elimination of the present 
“obsolete and overlapping” committee struc- 
ture. The report proposes to reduce the 
number of standing committees in both 
Houses from 81 to 34, and to abandon the 
practice of creating special investigating 
committees. 

Another proposal is a 50-percent increase 
in congressional salaries. This has been a 
live topic for years. It received a rude check 
right after Pearl Harbor, when passage of the 
Mead-Ramspeck pension bill precipitated a 
deluge of “bundles for Congress.” The meas- 
ure was hastily repealed. 

The public, however, is better informed 
now. The American Political Science Asso- 
ciation and the National Planning Associa- 
tion have recommended salary increases of 
50 to 150 percent, seconded by such indi- 
viduals as James F. Byrnes, Bernard Baruch, 
and Maury Maverick. It is realized that leg- 
islative problems are infinitely more complex 
now than when the present salary was fixed 
in 1925, that volume of mail has doubled, 
and that sessions then lasted an average of 
under 200 days, against the present 354, 
which virtually eliminates the chance to earn 
a supplementary income. 

The committee recommends'a direct salary 
increase of 50 percent, plus the hiring of 
“assistant Congressmen” to take petty politi- 
cal details off the lawmakers’ shoulders. It 
is not probable that either proposal would 
arouse any great popular opposition today. 


[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette of 
March 6, 1946] 
RIGHT DIRECTION , 

Undoubtedly some of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Joint House-Senate Com- 
mittee on Organization of Congress are in for 
rough sledding, but that should not alter the 
fact that the group performed its assigned 
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task in a workmanlike manner that is not 
overly common in Congress these days. 


The committee’s proposed program is on 
the ambitious side, but a thoughtful study 
of each recommendation will show it to be 
the result of some careful thinking. 

It has been evident for years that the effi- 
ciency of Congress has been lessened gradu- 
ally because the legislative branch has be- 
come increasingly bogged down in its own 
antiquated machinery. 

As the first step to modernize Congress the 
committee recommended reducing the num- 
ber of committees from 81 to 34, allowing a 
Senator to serve on no more than two—some 
now serve on 10—and a Representative on no 
more than one—some now serve on six. 

That is one of the 36 recommendations 
that is in for a hard struggle, because zealous 
chairmen will fight against elimination of 
their committees, which they would con- 
strue as theoss of personal influence and 
power. 

Each of the remaining recommendations 
has sound reasoning behind it, including 
those to raise salaries from $10,000 to $15,900 
a@ year—long overdue—and to increase the 
size of a Congressman’s staff so he can handle 
the thousand and one duties that his con- 
stituents foist on him and still give his at- 
tention to his fundamental job of 
making. 

We would add one additional recommenda- 
tion to the list—that Congressmen would 
have to stand up and be counted on all mat- 
ters of vital importance. The people at home 
have a right to know where their Congress- 
man stands on every issue and this business 
of hiding behind a voice or teller vote should 
be stopped. 


law- 


[From the Lewiston 


(Idaho) Tribune of 
March 11, 1946] 
REORGANIZING CONGRESS 
The Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress made its report Monday. 
Its proposal will have to be adopted by 


Congress itself. We find a marked division 
of opinion already in the Members of Con- 
gress in their reaction to the terms of the 
suggested changes. 


Senators and Representatives, of course, 
are united on the virtue of some of the pro- 
posals—increase in pay from $10,000 to 
$15,000; an administrative executive in 
each Member’s office at $8,000 a year: a 
stenographic pool to help out Members 


swamped with mail; bigger and better staffs 
for committees. 

On the other hand, most Members will be 
opposed to other changes, such as reducing 
the number of committees from 33 to 16 
in the Senate, from 48 to 18 in the House, 
with no more special investigating commit- 
tees. Why? Because a committee chair- 
man has considerable influence not only 
over legislation but also in the executive 
branch; because each committee has a large 
clerical staff and that staff performs work 
for the chairman outside of his committee 
duties; and because voters back home are 
impressed when their Senator or Representa- 
tive holds a chairmanship. Although there 
are only 81 chairmen of standing commit- 
tees in Congress, there are 162 other Mem- 
bers, or even 243, who see a chairmanship 
ahead of them—if the gods and the voters 
are kind—and chairmanships go by seniority 

So, the Members of Congress undoubtedly 
will favor a part of the committee’s recom- 
mendations and oppose another part 
However, Members will feel some trepida- 
tion about adopting an increase in their own 
salaries and perquisites, while defeating less 
expense and political opportunity. 
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[From the’Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune 
of March 10, 1946] 


ANTIQUATED LEGISLATIVE MACHINERY MAY 
FINALLY BE MODERNIZED 


One of the most hopeful and healthful 
signs appearing on the Washington horizon 
is the self-searching mood apparent in Con- 
gress with the report of a joint committee on 
needed reforms in that august body. Anti- 
quated and top-heavy machinery which has 
been the stumbling block of efficient legisla- 
tion should be modernized along with other 
reconversion plans, the committee declares, 
and in this the majority of the American 
people will concur. 

Chief among the proposals made by the 
group, which is headed by Senator La FoL- 
LETTE and Representative MonrRoneyY, is the 
abolishment of a number of interlocking 
committees in both Houses. A reduction in 
the Senate from 33 to 16 of the standing 
committees and in the House from 48 to 18. 
This reform in the congression&l committee 
system is of prime importance both to the 
legislative bodies and to the people of the 
United States. 

Too many important measures have been 
held up by arbitrary committee majorities 
who represent but a small proportion of the 
Congress and the voters of the Republic. 
Too many pieces of necessary legislation have 
been permitted to expire under the watchful 
eyes of opponents in some committee. Lim- 
itation of membership in these groups, as 
urged by the committee, also would provide 
a needed check on abuses and mark a step 
toward a more democratic government. 

In addition to removing interlocking mem- 
bership in the committees, the reform plan 
would ban interlocking jurisdictions and 
clearly define the duties and powers of each 
group. Creation of special investigating 
committees also would be curtailed and 
machinery would be provided to follow up 
and check on legislation after it leaves a 
committee. 

Substantial increases in salaries for na- 
tional lawmakers, a retirement program, and 
the provision for each Member to employ an 
executive assistant to take care of many 
details now perforce handled by the Con- 
gressmen and Senators themselves are other 
recommendations. 

Other details of the congressional reform 
program are: 

1. Official majority and minority policy 
committees in each House to meet regularly 
with the President. 

2. Provide for a regular summer recess, ex- 
cept in emergency, from June 30 to October 1. 

3. Experiment with three full days of ses- 
sions and three full days of committee hear- 
ings each week and also with night sessions. 

4. Relieve Congress of governing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

5. Raise salaries of Senate and House em- 
ployees 50 percent and set standards for em- 
ployment. 

6. Require committee chairmen to report 
promptly all bills approved by the committee. 

7. Have each committee set aside days to 
let Members who have introduced bills speak 
on them. 

8. That a complete and understandable di- 
gest of each bill accompany every committee 
report. 

9. Expansion of the Legislative Reference 
Service and the Office of the Legislative Coun- 
sel 

10. Strengthen fiscal control through bet- 
ter coordination of revenue raising and ap- 
propriations committees. 

Doubtless there will be opposition to the 
proposal both in and out of Congress. Stand- 
patters and status quo Members of the two 
Houses will send up loud cries against any 
change, as they habitually do. Special inter- 
ests and pressure groups will object to any 
modification which might imperil their pres- 
ent modes of influencing legislation. Bureau- 
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crats who have found the present system of 
committee rule advantageous will deny the 
need for any reforms. Already a southern 
Senator has declared the slashing of commit- 
tees as dangerous. 

But the people of the United States who 
are interested in the perpetuation and growth 
of democratic ideals and who have chafed 
under congressional bumbling and fumbling 
will approve. How loudly their applause will 
be heard and how much attention Congress 
will pay them may be, of course, another 
matter. 





OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the REecorD, I am pleased to in- 
clude an editorial from the Seattle Times. 

This is a very timely editorial and cer- 
tainly one that should help this House 
when it grapples with the matter of ex- 
tending, abolishing, or amending the 
Price Control Act of 1942. 

Certainly the solution of this Nation’s 
economic problem is full production, and 
anything that interferes with the needed 
program of full production should be se- 
riously considered and heeded by the 
House. 


ECONOMIC EXPERT SEES NO GOOD IN THE OPA 


Laymen disposed to look to trustworthy 
and reliable experts for guidance on com- 
plex economic problems of the day will be 
interested in the views of a distinguished 
member of the University of Washington 
faculty on the subject of price controls, infla- 
tion, and the OPA. 

Dr. Henry A. Burd, professor of marketing 
in the university’s college of business ad- 
ministration, deciares that after watching de- 
velopments of the past 6 months he has 
definitely come to the conclusion that “our 
present system of price control does not con- 
trol prices nor does it prevent inflation. 

“Since it fails to accomplish the only pur- 
poses for which it allegedly exists,” Dr. Burd 
remarks, “I believe it should be promptly dis- 
continued.” 

Dr. Burd reviews the arguments for per- 
petuation of OPA price controls as follows: 
Prices will rise if and when controls are re- 
moved; therefore they can be kept down only 
if control is continued. Increased produc- 
tion, when it catches up with demand, will 
automatically control prices; therefore arti- 
ficial controls must be kept until automatic 
controls become operative. Extreme infla- 
tion would be ruinous; price controls pre- 
vent inflation; therefore they should be con- 
tinued another year. 

Dr. Burd says he agrees with each of these 
premises, but disagrees with every conclu- 
sion. Price controls as presently adminis- 
tered, he points out, are neither preventing 
gradual inflation nor increasing production. 
Though American industry now has the 
highest productive capacity in history, 
“nothing moves, we only mark time.” Next, 
price controls encourage black markets—an- 
other case where “prohibition does not pro- 
hibit.” 

Among other things, the university econo- 
mist objects to the useless and wasteful bur- 
den imposed on business by the infinitude of 








OPA regulations, schedules, and paper work: 
to the punitive attitude of the OPA towarg 
business, and the assumption that “all busi- 
nessmen are crooks’; and to the fact that, 
under the OPA, “profit regulation is openly 
espoused.” 

“OPA,” he concludes, “is a costly, complex 
Government bureau, overstaffed with young, 
inexperienced, theoretically trained indiviq- 
uals. Its abolition would be a move in the 
direction of economy and simplification.” 

Dr. Burd’s views were sct forth in a talk 
before a recent gathering of lumbermen, en- 
titled “Take Off Your Rose-Colored Glasses.” 
Those who are inherently suspicious of 
“prain trusters” are the more inclined to 
value the opinions of an economist of sound 
background and known qualifications. pr, 
Burd has given us a point of departure for 
some sane and informed reasoning on our 
own part. 





Patents Make Jobs and Increase 
Purchasing Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a speech made by Mr. 
Conder C. Henry, Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents, before the Chicago Patent 
Law Association on January 10, 1946: 


PATENTS MAKE JOBS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Chicago 
Patent Law Association, and guests: 

It is both a pleasure and a privilege for me 
to meet with you to consider some of our 
patent problems. Because so many of you 
have been dealing with patented inven- 
tions longer than I have and those of you 
who have not are men of such outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the field of patent 
law and have participated in the establish- 
ment of so many new enterprises in Illinois 
and elsewhere, particularly in and around 
Chicago, based on patents, it was with con- 
siderable reluctance that I accepted your very 
kind invitation to meet with you this eve- 
ning for the purpose of discussing with you 
the relation of patents to jobs. 

The air is full of proposals regarding our 
patent laws and patents. Every wind that 
blows through press, air and Congress, car- 
ries ever-changing patterns for new restric- 
tions and new interpretations of such laws 
and new proposals regarding granted patents 
and for regimenting research. Each of them 
is spread out on the bargain counter of the 
country and offered at a price so cheap as 
to require no more than a little manipula- 
tion of economics and of the Constitution; 
but never an explanation of what our patent 
laws are for, or how they have raised the 
standard of living. by providing new prod- 
ucts and better products at lower prices, for 
all of our people. It seems to me, conse- 
quently, that now is an opportune time for 
us to reexamine the questions whether pat- 
ents in fact make jobs and whether there 
are any serious impediments to thr full 
functioning of our patent system and, if any 
exist, whether they can be removed or 
ameliorated. 

Obviously, it will be impossible in the 
brief time at our disposal for us to discuss 
the various ramifications of this problem or 
any considerable number of the factors in- 












volved; but there is one aspect of it which 
is frequently overlooked, and which we may 
well consider with interest and profit, namely, 
the relation of patents to jobs. By creating 
jobs I do not mean providing unnecessary 
work, or sharing jobs by dividing the work 
one man can do between two men, but cre- 
ating new work year after year under patents 
hereafter granted and which will continuously 
require new skills and furnish additional 
employments. 

How do patents create jobs? They create 
jobs because they are the incentives for the 
production of new machines and new prod- 
ucts, and just how new machines and new 
products create jobs was very drama ically 
explained by Mr. Cameron of the Ford Motor 
Co. in an address over the Ford Evening Hour 
some years ago. As 1 recall, he pointed out 
that the inner sheli of the hub cap of the 
Ford car sold for 12 cents. To produce it by 
hand he said would cost $2.50 and at that 
rate the cost of the Ford car would be $17,850. 
Few people could buy cars if they cost that 
much. Consequently, with all hand work 
there would not be an automobile industry, 
and no employment created by anything con- 
nected with automobiles for the millions of 
people who are now employed in that in- 
dustry. 

The truth of these statements that patents 
make jobs are discernible all about us. Con- 
sider, if you please, the number of jobs created 
by the patents granted since World War I. 
‘rhe list runs into the hundreds of thousands, 
but I will mention only a few: The auto- 
gyro, nitrocellulose lacquers, ethyl lead gaso- 
line, push-button elevators, bromine from 
sea water, vitamin D by irradiation, color 
photography, radio beacon, nylon, refriger- 
ants (low-boiling fluorine compounds), syn- 
thetic rubber, a. c. receiving tubes, and tele- 
vision. Furthermore, the wages paid in these 
industries are the highest paid in the world. 
Indeed, the entire radio and electric refriger- 
ator industries were developed since the last 
war. 

These new inventions, which supplied em- 
ployment to so many of cur people, were 
patented, and the majority of such patents 
were granted to individuals and to small 
companies. In his testimony before the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, 
former Commissioner of Patents Coe pointed 
out that from 1921 to 1938, inclusive, 82.8 
percent of the patents granted were to in- 
dividuals and small corporations, and in 
1930 three patents were granted to every 
100 industrial workers. It was to these 
workers, who had trained themselves to 
invent for peace, that the call was literally 
made hy the Chief Executive in the 
latter part of 1940 to invent for war. It is 
not necessary to point to their success, for 
it is now manifest that they evolved tools 
and weapons of war superior in most cate- 
gories to anything our enemies were able to 
produce, although they had a 20-vear head- 
start. These tools and weapons of war were 
represented by over 10,000 secrecy orders 
which were issued in applications for patents 
under congressional authority, representing 
inventions many of which were only recently 
used on the battle fronts of the world. 

The ability and capacities of our workers 
to meet the call of the Chief Executive to 
invent for war evidence a secondary advan- 
tage of our patent system which is not gen- 
erally appreciated, that is, the benefit of 
having a citizenry capable of making new 
discoveries. Our workers, under the stimulus 
provided by our patent laws, have received 
the highest form of education, the ability 
to make practical application of theoretical 
knowledge and to discover new and better 
ways of making and doing things, and the 
worth to the country of this major national 
asset is beyond estimate. 

Many of the war inventions will find their 
way into the channels of commerce during 
the period of peace. Just as nylon freed us 
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from the dominance of the Japanese silk in- 
dustry, I believe that our synthetic-rubber 
inventions can free us from the dominance 
of the foreign-controlled natural-rubber in- 
dustry. Then, too, amazing strides are being 
made in the chemical, electrical, and agricul- 
tural fields. The electron microscope, for 
example, has opened up an entirely new field 
for medicine, and all signs point to new in- 
dustries based on television and plastics. 
Moreover, it involves no flight of the imagina- 
tion to predict the utilization of atomic en- 
ergy for purposes of peace. Truly, the prog- 
ress which can be envisioned in the field of 
inventions and the new jobs which can be 
created by them should be a source of grati- 
fication and consolation to all of us. 

Inventions now made and awaiting com- 
mercial exploitation will, in my judgment, 
carry the Nation on to greater achievements 
in the years to come; but it should be re- 
marked that continued advances in the fu- 
ture will not rest on inventions already made. 
We must give more and more incentives to 
inventors and more and continuous encour- 
agement to the investment of speculative 
capital needed to develop inventions into 
marketable products as time rolls on. This 
can be done only by enabling our scientific 
and other inventors freely to inquire and 
search for the unknown and without any 
form of regimentation or control, and by 
continuing to hold out the hope of reward to 
them assured by our patent laws and by re- 
moving the “booby traps” and stumbling 
blocks in their way—what is most impor- 
tant—to extend to them intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding of their problems and 
claims at every point of their contact with 
Government. To do more is desirable; to do 
less may prove disastrous. 

Several trends today militate against the 
making of future inventions. Fortunately, 
however, such trends are insignificant com- 
pared to the forces which not only made 
this country industrially great and equipped 
us for the successful waging of total mech- 
anized war, but also enabled us to provide 
a@ greater number and more kinds of jobs, 
On a progressively increasing scale and at 
higher wages, for more men and women 
than any other nation on earth. But these 
adverse, reactionary trends, whether igno- 
rantly or deliberately initiated, should not be 
ignored or lightly dismissed. They should 
be met boldly and challengingly by those 
who believe in America’s past and entertain 
hope for its future. 

Perhaps the most ominous tendencies that 
today discourage the making of patentable 
discoveries are the persistent attempts not 
only to place inventors—these public bene- 
factors—as a class in an odious category but 
also to disparage their accomplishments and 
to make their ownership and use of patents 
a liability instead of an asset, as well as the 
efforts to establish the unsound principle 
that patentable inventions can be made 
only in rare instances and in exceptional 
circumstances. 

It has been asserted by persons who should 
have known better, that patents as such have 
been abused in that their owners have de- 
prived the Government of new articles, proc- 
esses, and materials nceded for the war ef- 
fort; that the patent laws are in conflict 
with the antitrust laws; that the grant of 
patents is unnecessary because if one man 
did not make a new discovery another man 
would at a later date; and that step-by-step 
research cannot result in anything patent- 
able. The panacea advocated for curing 
most of these supposed evils is some form of 
compulsory licensing system, which is some- 
times disguised. 

The allegation that patent owners have 
deprived the Government of its anticipated 
needs for war inventions is an indictment 
of the sacrifices and the patriotism of the 
10,000 inventors mentioned at the beginning 
of my remarks, and whose war inventions dis- 
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closed in their pending applications were 
placed under secrecy orders and made avail- 
able to the Government, as well as over 200,- 
000 of our fellow citizens who made inventive 
suggestions during the last 4 years directly 
to the Government through the National In- 
ventors Council. These inventions and in- 
ventive suggestions, together with the more 
than 2,392,300 patents which have been 
granted since the beginning of our patent 
system, offered a myriad of inventions from 
which the Government might and did pick 
and choose for war purposes. Moreover, the 
statement is completely refuted by the fact 
that there is nothing in law which could have 
prevented the Government from suppiying 
its anticipated needs at any time either be- 
fore or during the war irrespective of any 
patent situation which may have existed 
The Government has and had the power and 
the right to cause at any time the manufac- 
ture and use of anything it needs or needed 
for governmental purpose, and no patent 
owner can or could have prevented it. 

As to the antitrust laws, there is no con- 
flict between such laws and the patent laws. 
The antitrust laws begin where the patent 
laws end. We have on the one hand the 
right of the patentee to exclude others for a 
limited time from making, using, and selling 
his patented invention. This is a monopoly 
on something the public did not have or know 
about until the inventor disclosed his inven- 
tion through his patent. On the other hand, 
the public has the right to a free market, but 
not the right to make free use of the in- 
ventor’s patent property, or his copyright, or 
his automobile, or his house, or anything 
else belonging to him. A free market does 
not mean free license to expropriate the 
property of others, yet many so-called reforms 
of the patent laws made in recent years, in- 
cluding the compulsory licensing proposals, 
would do just that. 

For my part, I have never known, heard, 
or read of any abuse of a patent right: that is, 
of any abuse which is attributable to the 
exercise of any privilege inherent in the pat- 
ent grant itself. No evil or abuse of such 
rights has yet been brought to licht and, 
moreover, no abuse of patents has been 
brought to light which is incapable of solu- 
tion under existing laws. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
not unmindful of the fact that patent own- 
ers have entered into contracts about pat- 
ents in which, under color of the patent 
laws, they related their property to the prop- 
erty of others, either to use such properties 
for unlawful purposes, or unreasonably to 
restrain trade, or in the attempt to create 
some other monopoly forbidden by law. Ac- 
tivities of this kind are not peculiar to 
patents. There have been far more abuses 
of law itself and of contracts concerning tan- 
gible merchandise such as beef, tobacco, 
sugar, oil, coal, and wheat sold by the trusts 
in interstate commerce than about patents. 
The abuses concerning patents were no more 
inherent in the patents than the abuses con- 
cerning beef were inherent in the beef. In 
every such case, they were abuses of the law 
of contracts. 

Many examples could be given of how un- 
lawful contracts have been entered into 
about patents. Unless we have reached the 
millenium, I have no doubt that in the fu- 
ture other ways will be sought to enlarge by 
contract the right patent owners have un- 
der their patents, which is merely the exclu- 
sive right, granted to them to make, use, 
and vend the patented invention within and 
throughout the United States and its Terri- 
tories, and that such attempts will be re- 
strictei only by the limits of the mental ca- 
pacities and desires of cunning and unscru- 
pulous men. Such antisocial contracts, 
whether about patents or anything else, are 
indefensible, and I do not defend them. I 
desire to make the point, however, that no 
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changes in the patent laws are necessary in 
order to prevent abuses of the law of con- 
tracts concerning patents, since it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that the antitrust 
laws are adequate to take care of any such 
situations that may arise. 

This brings us to the asserticns which we 
have frequently heard in recent years, and 
to which I have previously referred, that if 
one man did not discover something, an- 
other would, or, as the matter is sometimes 
stated, somebody would find the needle in 
the haystack, and that step. by-step research 
is not invention. Confront these dogmatic 
and speculative statements with history and 
with the facts discernible all about us, and 
they will fall of their own weight. The facts 
I have in mind are: First, the mere existence 
of the 2,044 industrial reSearch laboratories 
listed by the National Research Council in 
1940, which were largely brought into being 
by our patent system; and, second, the prog- 
ress in this country under our patent sys- 
tem, compared with the progress in foreign 
countries which do not have, or only re- 
cently have enacted, patent laws. While no 
scientific study has ever been made of the 
influence which patent protection has had 
in stimulating inventive effort, our present 
industrial era began akrout the time such 
protection was first effectively accorded, that 
is to say, about 150 years ago. Within that 
period much greater progress has been made 
in industrial activity than during ‘ 1e entire 
preceding period of human history. 

Our patent laws were designed to encour- 
age and to make it worth while for our citi- 
zens to seek or to discover the needle, whether 
in the garage, attic, or in the laboratory, to 
the end that all of the people would be bene- 
fited, and to hold out the hope of reward to 
them while they, in many instances, labo- 
riously and sometimes at great expense and 
personal risks proceeded step by step to dis- 
cover the unknown. An instance is the 606 
trials made before the drug Salvarsan was 
discovered, which is commonly known as 606. 
Another instance is the innumerable attempts 
and the $2,000,000,000 expended in the pro- 
duction of the atomic bomb. Ofttimes we 
are prone to forget that the Constitution pro- 
vides for securing to inventors for only a 
short period the exclusive right to their dis- 
coveries—not inventions. What is a dis- 
covery? 

Robinson says a discovery may be the re- 
sult of accident, or of experiment based on 
reasoning or conjecture, or of study and re- 
search. But however made, a patentable in- 
vention may result when it takes the form 
of one of the classes of things enumerated 
in the patent statutes. The trend of inven- 
tions today, however, is from the accidental 
to the surer methods of attacking specific 
problems adopted by workers engaged in co- 
operative research in well-equipped labora- 
tories. This trénd seems inevitable because 
as the sum total of human knowledge be- 
comes greater, the knowledge of the individ- 
ual becomes proportionately less. Conse- 
quently, the chances of making a new dis- 
covery cre greater if a problem is attacked 
by group workers. These group workers usu- 
ally attack a main problem by first endeavor- 
ing to discover its details and their functions 
and effects. The discovery of the details 
themselves may involve major inventions. 
A consequence of this trend is an increase 
in the rate and efficiency of inventions and 
the enlargement of the fields in which in- 
ventions are made. 

It is a grave mistake to penalize these 
highly trained and skilled workers by pro- 
nouncing that their achievements in making 
new discoveries cannot amount to inven- 
tions. The services of scientific inventors 
grow more and more important in every 
phase of life, and the security and progress 
of society makes it essential that their in- 


terest in making new discoveries shall con- 
tinue to be stimulated by the grant of 
patents, that their work shall remain un- 
trammeled, and that their accomplishments 
shall be fully recognized and rewarded. 
Attempts were made in the past to distin- 
guish between inventions and discoveries, 
but the distinction has now practically dis- 


appeared. For example, a chemist searching ~ 


for a new product or an effective catalyst 
makes an invention as soon as he makes the 
sought-for discovery. 

An instance of a discovery is Goodyear's 
invention. He discovered that by mixing 
crude rubber with sulfur and subjecting it 
to a high degree of heat, vulcanized rubber 
results. That discovery made high speed 
automotive transportation possible. Long 
before the present war, the Germans in- 
vented a synthetic rubber of the type adopted 
by our Government for the manufacture of 
tires and were induced to disclose it to us 
through patents Nos. 1,938,730 and 1,938,731, 
both issued in 1933, and others subsequently 
granted to them, because of the reward of- 
fered by our patent system. These disclo- 
sures proved to be windfall for us. 

When the Japanese captured the chief 
source of supply of natural rubber, inde- 
pendent inventors and research laboratories 
of the country immediately undertook, by 
improving the German inventions, to manu- 
facture adequate quantities of satisfactory 
synthetic tires which would not disintegrate 
or be materially affected by heat generated 
by friction due to high speeds. They were 
successful. That was a war problem of the 
first magnitude. 

I have seen lists of other similar problems 
which * would like to have handed to each of 
the critics and disparagers of our patent sys- 
tem and asked them if they could have solved 
them. So far, many of them have not been 
solved, although it appears that some of such 
problems would involve no more inventive 
ingenuity than was exercised by the person 
who first conceived the idea and perceived 
the desirability of folding a dagger blade 
down into its handle to make a pocketknife. 

If the needles represented by these prob- 
lems are discovered, whether by persons 
working at home or in research laboratories, 
it will be because of the patriotism of our 
inventors and their confidence that our courts 
will protect them in their discoveries under 
our patent laws which stimulated their indi- 
vidual and group efforts by the fairness of 
opportunity and sureness of the reward pro- 
vided by them. It would be regrettable and 
discouraging if, after they shall have 
achieved success, our penetrating hindsight 
misleads us into charging them with having 
discovered nothing more than the obvious, 
or to deprecate their efforts by proclaiming 
that they are entitled to no recognition be- 
cause someone else would have made the 
discoveries if they had not done so, as has 
been so often done in the past. 

Truly, our patent laws blazed a broad path 
for human advance which was paced by 
American inventors for the guidance of the 
2,038,000,000 other human beings in the world, 
who have learned of, and aspire to possess the 
same living standards and high wages as our 
own. By adopting similar laws, they are fol- 
lowing the example America has established, 
and the path of progress America has re- 
corded. The accomplishments of American 
inventors are the real services to the world 
of American patent philosophy and practices 
which translate themselves into the security 
of individual homes and the possession of 
individual content and happiness. So 
splendid a record of achievements which have 
firmly established our industrial world 
leadership must not be sacrificed to any un- 
tried legal, economic, social, or political 
theory that strikes at its very roots. 

I thank you. 
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“Land of the Free” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Gazette and Bulletin, Williamsport, Pa., 
for April 9, 1946: 


“LAND OF THE FREE” 


We are proud of our Nation and quick to 
proclaim it the land of the free because our 
Constitution says it should be that way. We 
like to think of our individual liberty as 
prescribed in the Constitution and to con- 
sider cur government as representative and 
servants of the people. 

Looking back at the thoughts of founding 
fathers and the program they set up to make 
this Nation the great country it is today, we 
should consider if we actually are now fol- 
lowing that program. Do we have the indi- 
vidual liberty today that brought success to 
this Union of States? Are we today actually 
a land of the free? 

In considering answers to these problems 
we should remember our government was es- 
tablished to provide and maintain freedom, 
protect individual liberty and insure equal 
freedom. We have been told oftentimes that 
government’s function. is to protect against 
foreign invasion, domestic insurrection, ille- 
gal monopolies, swindling, overreaching, vio- 
lence and other conditions menacing indi- 
vidual liberty. 

We as a Nation seem to have broadened 
our viewpoint of the functions of govern- 
ment and in doing so to have surrendered 
much of our individual liberty. We are 
tending toward sharing the wealth, socialism, 
and other forms of government where the 
individual becomes a part of the mass to 
such an extent that the individual has lost 
what might be described as personal rights. 

We have become members of unions and 
various other groups and made ourselves 
subject to mass thinking rather than main- 
taining our individual thinking. We have 
been exposed and cajoled to the thought of 
giving up our personal rights for so long 
we have ignored the thoughts and warnings 
expressed in our Constitution that it is only 
upon serious thinking we realize how much 
we have lost. 

While there has been a speed-up of this 
trend in recent years, the condition is not 
new as evidenced from some remarks made 
by Abraham Lincoln. He said: 

“Labor was prior to capital, but property 
is the fruit of labor. Property is desirable 
and is a positive good in the world. That 
some should be rich shows that others may 
become rich, and hence is just encourage- 
ment to industry and enterprise. Let not 
him who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him work diligently, and 
build one for himself, thus by example in- 
suring that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.” 

We have surrendered so many rights and 
come to lean so heavy upon Federal Govern- 
ment that Government has taken over for us 
many of the functions we should be doing as 
individuals. We are willing to ignore our 
own history and shun or seriously control 
individualism, because too many of us see 
only the glitter of socialized and centralized 
government without realizing what it will 
do to our Nation. Look at Henry Ford, 
Thomas Edison, and some of the other great 














individualists. Would we today be the great- 
est industrial Nation of the world if men 
such as they had surrendered their individual 
rights and liberty as we have done in the past 
few years? Individualism and free enterprise 
have been responsible for placing this coun- 
t t the top in a short period of 150 years. 

Europe and the Orient in which individ- 
sone down while we went up, and yet we 
now are willing to follow their pattern of 
making the individual secondary to govern- 
ment. 

A Georgian, Henry W. Grady, writing about 
the Constitution said: 

“Exalt the citizen. 





As the State is the 


unit of government, he is the unit of the 
State. Make him self-respecting, self-reliant 
and responsible. Let him lean on the State 


for nothing that his own right arm can do, 
and on the Government for nothing his State 
can do. Let him cultivate independence to 
the point of welfare sacrifice and learn that 
humble things with unbartered liberty are 
better than splendors bought with its price. 
Let him neither surrender his individual- 
ity to the Government, nor merge it with 
the Government, nor merge it with the mob. 

Are we selling our individual liberty today 
for splendor we will regret later? Have we 
made our Government our master instead 
of our servant? Is our Government listening 
to the majority, or are we seeing several 
minorities rule our daily life and economy? 
Are we as individuals coerced into following 
Government programs we in general may not 
want? Are we a self-government Nation or 
have we permitted Federal agencies, and bu- 
reaus, not chosen by the people, to regulate 
our lives, our business, our economy? 

Let’s look again at the principles of our 
Constitution and then, as individuals, co our 
utmost to reestablish them in our national 
thinking and way of life. 








Destiny of Hawaii Envisioned by Daniel 


Webster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. FARRINGTON: Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Harry W. Frantz, United Press 
correspondent: 


DANIEL WEBSTER WAS EARLY CHAMPION OF 
HAWAII 
(By Harry W. Frantz) 
WASHINGTON, March.—Daniel Webster, 


thought by many historians the ablest Secre- 
tary of State in American history, initiated 
the United States policy that has since con- 
trolled the political evolution of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

More than a century ago, the Massachu- 
setts giant fixed the principle that the mid- 
Pacific archipelago was out of bounds for 
European countries seeking territory and po- 
litical power in the Pacific, and he power- 
fully supported the right of the Hawaiian 
people to determine théir own political fu- 
ture. 

His political thought was strangely pro- 
phetic of the tremendous national interest in 
Hawaii to be revealed at the hour of Pearl 
Harbor attack 129 years later. 
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The inside story of Daniel Webster's for- * 
mulation of basic policy toward the Hawaiian 
(then called Sandwich) Islands, has come 
to light in a recent book entitled “American 
Expansion in Hawaii 1842-98", written by 
Sylvester K. Stevens, former professor of his- 
tory at Pennsylvania State College. 

The book carries Hawaiian relations with 
mainland United States only through the an- 
nexation period, and does not discuss the 
pending appeal of the Territory of Hawaii for 
statehood. Nevertheless, it reveals the con- 
tinuous trend of Hawaiian interest and senti- 
ment toward the Union and by implication 
seems to strengthen the statehood case since 
it relates Hawaiian history to that of other 
American territories. 

“For almost all of the period since 1842 
there has been a steady strengthening of the 
influences which impelled the growth of a 
concept that Hawaii, of all areas in the Pacific, 
was within the fold of a continuous and 
binding sphere of special American influ- 
ence,’’ Dr. Stevens concluded. 

“The story of Hawaii is a chapter, the last 
chapter, in the history of the spirit of mani- 
fest destiny and agrarian expansion which 
gave the United States Louisiana, the Flor- 
idas, Texas, California, and Oregon.” 

Daniel Webster became the arbiter of 
Hawaiian destiny in 1842, the same year in 
which he negotiated the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty on the Canadian boundary, a master- 
piece of diplomacy. In the same period he 
was studying diplomatic relations with 
China, which led to the negotiation of Caleb 
Cushing’s treaty with that country in 1844. 

On December 15, 1842, Timoteo Haalilio and 
William Richards, emissaries of King Kame- 
hameha III, delivered to Webster for Presi- 
dent John Tyler a request for formal recogni- 
tion of the independence of the island king- 
dom and the full sovereignty of the King. A 
similar plea was to be made to France, Great 
Britain, and other powers which then looked 
acquisitively toward Pacific islands. 

The King’s agents reported the revolution- 
ary changes taking place in the internal 
political and social structure of the island, 
marking the emergency of a civilization state, 
legitimately entitled to recognition. 

Adroitly, Stevens recounts, they invited 
special attention of the United States to the 
commercial importance of the islands, the 
important ‘whale fisheries, and the invest- 
ment of from five to seven millions of Ameri- 
can capital in the annual business of the 
islands. 

Whig diplomatic policy in that period 
frowned upon active commitments in for- 
eign fields, and Webster responded cau- 
tiously, at first, merely promising that ex- 
isting agreements and agencies would be used 
to maintain close contacts with the kingdom, 
and that a consul or agent from Washington 
would continue to reside in the islands. 

But Webster’s broad vision encompassed 
the immediate problem by formulating 
broader principles of United States foreign 
policy that would be applied. He was au- 
thor of the so-called Tyler Doctrine, which, 
in practical effect, extended the principles of 
the Monroe Doctrine to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. 

“The United States are more interested in 
the fate of the islands and of their govern- 
ment than any other nation can be; and this 
consideration induces the President (Tyler) 
to be quite willing to declare, as the sense 
of the Government of the United States, 
that the Government of the Sandwich Is- 
lands ought to be respected; that no power 
ought either to take possession of the is- 
lands as a conquest, or for the purpose of 
colonization, and that no power ought to 
seek any undue control over the existing 
government, or any exclusive privileges or 
preferences in matters of commerce.” 


President Tyler messaged Congress in this 
sense a few days after a dramatic meeting in 
which Richards and Haalilio were introduced 
to the President and his Cabinet. Richards 
there hinted the possibility of a British pro- 
tectcrate in the case of the failure of the 
United States to recognize the islands 

This produced the desired effect and on 
December °0 Webster replied formally. The 
first diplomatic agcnt, George Brown, was 
appointed Commissioner tc Hawaii in March 
1843. 

Webster :esigned on May 8, 1843, but be- 
came Secretary of State again in Millard 
Fillmcre’s cabinet, cn July 22, 1850. At that 
time, French political pressure on the Hawai- 
ian Islands was great, nd Webster stiffened 
the Hawaiian position by new instructions 
to the American Commissioner. 

Reasserting the desire of the United States 
for the independence and prosperity of 
Hawaii, Webster wrcte: “Put while thus in- 
disposed to exercise any sinister influence 
itself over the counsels of Hawaii, or to 
overawe the proceedings of its government 
by the menace of the actual application of 
superior military force, it exp<cts to see other 
powerful nations act in the same spirit.” 

Webster took note that five-sixths of the 
commerce of the islands was with the United 
States and that they are “ten times” nearer 
to «he United States than to any of the 
powers of Europe. 

“These considerations, together with others 
of a more general character, have fixed the 
course which the Government of the United 
States will pursue in regard to them.” 

Webster, although opposing immediate an- 
nexation, thus established the protected 
position of Hawaii which enable its political 
inclination to the American flag. Hawaii 
now hopes to be the forty-ninth star. 





The Home Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
submit to my colleagues an editorial by 
Mr. Sattis Simmons, editor of the Jack- 
son Herald, published in Ripley, W. Va. 

Here is a message from the grass roots 
regarding Federal regulations, and I am 
pleased to call it to your attention, as 
we soon again will consider the admin- 
istration’s housing proposal. 

The editorial follows: 

THE HOME QUESTION 

Building supply dealers over the country 
are being warned this week that new OPA 
housing regulations are being formulated 
which will further coinplicate the building 
situation, and might conceivably result in 
a complete bottleneck which would all but 
stop building of homes until it could be 
remedied. 

According to reports the new housing 
authority which the Federal Government 
has established to manage the housing prob- 
lem in the country is making ready to issue 
an order that everybody who saws a board, 
or any other kind of lumber must sell it 
to a wholesale dealer, and that no citizen 
would be able to cut and retail any kind of 
lumber products. 

These complicating regulations are tcday 
doing more to slow down a much needed 
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building program than anything which is 
being done, and with such a new order it 
would just about finish off what has already 
developed into a terrible mess as a result 
of the meddling of men who Know nothing 
about the business which they are sup- 
posed to tell others how to handle. 

If the Federal Government would get com- 
pletely out of the picture, give people who 
want to build a free hand with no restrictions 
to negotiate, buy the materials they need, and 
contract to build, or build themselves, there 
would soon be a better program under way 
than we have now, or have any prospect of 
having with present regulations and restric- 
tions in force. If they would do this, many 
a man would be able to be living in his own 
home by next winter—a place which would 
be a home to him and his family and friends. 

People want homes. They are afraid of in- 
flation and want to get their money invested 
in homes and real estate, and would do it if 
given the opportunity. 

Americans are by nature a home-loving 
people. It is a wonderful feeling to have 
your own home. People know that and that 
is why they are anxious that they be given 
an ambition to realize that dream. What 
they build may be to the Government a resi- 
dence, or to the neighbors a shack—but to 
them it will be a home—home, sweet home. 

We must never let this country drift to the 
place where you will find it necessary to get 
a permit from Washington before you can 
buiid, or approval of his ideas before he can 
build, because when that would happen a 
man’s home would not in reality be his castle. 





America’s Stake in the British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I would 
like to place in the Recorp the statement 
by the National Planning Association, 
entitled “America’s Stake in the British 
Loan.” 

This matter will be coming before the 
Congress soon, after we return from the 
Easter recess, and it is encouraging to see 
an organization of this nature taking 
such a broad and enlightened stand on 
a matter of such vital importance. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN THE BRITISH LOAN—AN 
NPA INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE REPORT 


Today the best interests of the United 
States require the restoration and expansion 
of world trade: Only through our leadership 
can a market place be reestablished where 
national economic systems can meet without 
conflict and contribute to each other’s pros- 
perity and welfare. The British loan is one 

‘of the necessary steps which America must 
take to revive an expanding world trade on 
a free enterprise basis. In itself the loan 
does not assure success; without it, failure 
seems certain. 

Other necessary steps essential to the reali- 
zation of nondiscriminatory multilateral 
world trade—the Trade Agreements Act, ex- 
pansion of the Export-Import Bank, ratifi- 
cation of Bretton Woods and the United 
Nations Organization, and the proposed In- 
ternatichal Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment—have already been taken or recom- 
mended by the United States. 


It is unfortunate that our foreign economic 
policy has had to be established in piecemeal 
form. The measures above, along with the 
British loan, are related steps of one policy. 
The NPA committee on international policy 
in its earlier reports has recommended this 
integrated policy and has supported each of 
the steps our Government has taken to 
achieve it. In the committee’s report of No- 
vember 1944, America’s New Opportunities 
in World Trade, we pointed out that “at the 
end of the war the United States will be 
the world’s single great creditor Nation 
* * * the only potential large-scale ex- 
porter of capital.” We stated further that 
“the key to a properly functioning foreign 
trade program is the provision of adeauate 
dollar exchange.” 

With the committee’s previous studies’ as 
a background, we have examined the provi- 
sions of the Anglo-American financial agree- 
ment, and the arguments which have been 
made both here and in Britain for and 
against it. Our conclusion is that the British 
loan is vital to the national interest of the 
United States. 

We believe that failure to approve the 
agreement will be a step backward that may 
well be irretrievable. Its rejection will, in 
our opinion, lead to a condition of economic 
warfare that will undermine the United Na- 
tions Organization and make impossible the 
effective operation of the world fund and 
bank, as well as the proposed International 
Trade Organization.? 

The United States and Great Britain are 
the world’s two most important trading na- 
tions. Before the war half the world’s com- 
merce was conducted in either the dollar or 
the pound sterling. So great is the relative 
weight of these two countries, and so far- 
reaching the effect of their policies on the 
world economy, that a stable and growing 
world trade cannot be realized unless their 
aims and policies are harmonized. 

The Anglo-American financial agreement 
cannot be regarded as a simple monetary 
transaction between two countries. Nor does 
it fall in the same category as loans to other 
Allied countries now under discussion. 
Rather, the credit to Britain must be evalu- 
ated in its wider economic and political 
context. It is not an end in itself—either 
for Britain or the United States—but a means 
to an end. For with the termination of 
lend-lease a dollar loan is the only means 
whereby Britain can join the United States 
in freeing world trade from the shackles 
which the war has forged around it. 

The demands of war made it necessary for 
Britain in particular to intensify and de- 
velop further the program of trade restric- 
tion and protection it first embarked upon 
in the thirties as a counter to the restrictive 


1See: America’s New Opportunities in 
World Trade, Planning Pamphlets Nos. 37, 38, 
November 1944, 50 cents. The Stakes of 
Bretton Woods, Special Report, April 1945, 
25 cents; International Economic Collabora- 
tion, Planning Pamphlet No. 50, February 
1946, 25 cents. 

2 I do not dissent from this report, although 
I believe the argument is unnecessarily lim- 
ited. For example, the wide disparity in liv- 
ing standards between the United States and 
other countries, even such advanced nations 
as Britain, makes it imperative for us to help 
them hasten their reconstruction and the 
elevation of their standards to minimize the 
friction and suspicion engendered by these 
differences. World peace depends upon our 
helping to expedite the improvement in liv- 
ing conditions so that the peoples of all coun- 
tries will gain renewed faith in the progres- 
Sive advance of their economy. The rulers 
of nations which do not possess this con- 
fidence tend to compensate by aggressive 
international policies—Solomon Barkin. 
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measures taken by other countries. This 
program sought to minimize exchange qim- 
culties by making of the Empire and certain 
other countries a more closely knit unit (the 
sterling area) whose economic relations with 
other nations were subject to restriction ana 
control. Thus, a free-exchange market does 
not exist today within the so-called sterling 
area, and the conversion of sterling exchange 
into dollars is a matter of strict governmental 
rationing. 

The war has so altered Britain's exchange 
position that without United States assistance 
these stringent exchange and trade controls 
cannot be relaxed. Imports are essential to 
the physical and material well-being of the 
United Kingdom. Under normal circum- 
stances Britain would pay for_such imports 
through income received in payment for ex- 
ports, shipping, and other services, and in- 
terest on investments it holds abroad. 

Conversion to war output drastically cut 
Britain’s ability to export, and war damage 
has reduced her relative position in the 
shipping field. During the war Britain sold 
many foreign investments in order to pay for 
war supplies, thus reducing her income from 
this source. 

The net result is that imports essential to 
British reconversion and public health for 
the time being cannot be financed in a normal 
manner. Two alternatives are open to the 
British: 

1. They may obtain a loan from the United 
States to tide them over until exports can 
be expanded, or 

2. They may arrange to draw more heavily 
upon the sterling area, with a promise to 
pay with tomorrow's exports for those gcods 
which the sterling area agreed to sell today.’ 

The latter course inevitably must increase 
Britain's debt to the sterling area, a debt 
which, as a result of wartime necessity, al- 
ready has grown to the staggering total of 
$14,000,000,000. Any further increase would 
have to be held to a bare minimum. To 
achieve this, as well as to arrange repayment 
of the whole over a longer period, Britain 
would be forced to continue stringent ex- 
change and trade controls. Of necessity, 
Britain would attempt to build and main- 
tain artificial trade channels from which 
the United States would be excluded. 

Even today, many Britons from all political 
groups argue that their country’s best inter- 
est is served by the latter course. They fear 
United States instability, with memories of 
the thirties. These Britons would promote 
sterling area self-sufficiency. their country 
the favored purveyor of industrial goods to 
the members of the area in exchange for 
foodstuffs and raw materials. 

Such a program does not appeal to that 
majority in Britain who actively seek a loau 
from the United States. Enlightened United 
States policy should support the loan, since 
the development of a separate economic bloc 
by Britain can only lead to a similar and re- 
taliatory effort on the part of the United 
States. 

Irrespective of its serious political con- 
sequences, this is not good business for the 
United States. We have very little to offer 
in the way of a firm commitment to import 
from a world divided into economic blocs. 
Nor are we apt to prove willing and efficient 
organizers of the necessary system of cen- 
tralized government trade control so alien 
to our traditions. 

Enlighten 1 opinion, both here and in 
Britain, seeks to liberate trade in order that 
it may develop on that broad and generalized 
basis which permits to all countries a free 
access to markets and materials. It is to 
this end that Britain has agreed to take a 





* The sterling area is in too great need of 
aid to be a fruitful source of adequate funds. 
(Solomon Barkin.) 












number of important and positive steps in 
liquidgting its structure of trade and ex- 
change controls, provided we make such ac- 
tion possible by the grant of a loan. 

1. Immediately on the effective date of 
the loan all restrictions on sterling exchange 
arising from transactions with Great Britain 
on current account will be removed for prod- 
ucts of the United States or for transactions 
of its residents. Every day of delay in the 
eranting of the British loan further imbeds 
in postwar trade the wartime pattern of re- 
strictions and thereby increases the difficul- 
ties in removing them. 

2. Within 1 year after the effective date 
of the loan, all sterling received by traders 
of any country in payment for current trans- 
actions will be freely convertible into dollars 
or any other currency. The effect of this 
will be to eliminate those British exchange 
restrictions which have directed trade into 
artificial channels. 

3. Britain will attempt to reduce and fund 
her debt to other sterling area countries, 
repaying in pounds convertible into other 
currencies. As a result, the large British 
indebtedness no longer will provide a guar- 
anteed market for British traders at the 
expense of American exporters. 

4. Britain will cooperate wholeheartedly 
as a member of the world bank and fund. 
The speedy solution of Britain’s financial 
problem will enable the world bank and fund 
to establish a stable international exchange 
and credit structure at a much earlier date 
than otherwise would be feasible. Indeed, 
without the loan it is not unlikely that Brit- 
ain and many other sterling area countries 
would be forced to withdraw from the 
world bank and fund. 

5. Britain will join the United States in 
a program to reduce or eliminate tariff pref- 
erences, discriminatory import quotas and 
other barriers to trade. As a part of this 
program. Britain will assist the United States 
in establishing an international trade or- 
ganization to supplement the World Bank 
and Fund. Again, without the loan, it 
would be impossible for Britain to promote 
this liberal international economic program, 
let alone join the International Trade Or- 
ganization. The British thus agree to under- 
take a number of positive commitments 
which are in the interest of the United States 
in exchange for a $3,750,000,000 line of credit, 
to be amortized over 50 years at a 2 percent 
rate of interest on the obligation outstand- 
ing in any year. 

There are those 1n the United States who 
would grant the British the loan but scale 
it down and seek further political and mate- 
rial concessions in exchange. It is our 
opinion that any substantial alterations of 
this character most likely will render the 
loan unacceptable to the United Kingdom. 
A sum less than that upon which the nego- 
tiators have agreed clearly will not bridge 
Britain’s exchange gap over the next few 
years and thus permit her to carry out the 
above commitments. Any smaller sum will 
require Britain to continue exchange and 
trade restrictions. In such an event the 
agreement as it stands must collapse. 

Events of the past few years have thrust 
upon the United States a _ responsibility 
which it must not evade without a full 
understanding of the consequences. A free 
and multilateral trade cannot exist without 
some nation assuming the role of creditor— 
a rcle that by the very nature of things is 
synonymous with leadership. For many 
decades Great Britain played this part in 
world economic affairs. Today only the 
United States is capable of carrying on the 
task, 

The United States has much to gain by a 
revival of multilateral trade, and, by enlist- 
ing the support of Britain, the prospects of 
such a revival are good. But it has even more 
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to lose in failure. For the alternative is a 
further division of the world into competing 
and rival economic blocs, with the employ- 
ment of political means to realize economic 
ends. 

This is our choice. In our considered judg- 
ment the circumstances more than warrant 
the United States risking such a considerable 
sum as $3,750,000,000, which is well within 
our means, in order to realize the type of 
economic world it requires for peace and 
prosperity. 

THE NPA COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL POLICY 

Stacy May, chairman, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Prank Altschul, vice chairman, General 
American Investors Co. 

Solomon Barkin, Textile 
America. 

Edward J. Brown, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Wallace Clark, Wallace Clark & Co. 

Charles Colby, University of Chicago. 

J. B. Condliffe, University of California. 

Milton Eisenhower, Kansas State College of 
Agriculture. 

E. W. Gaumnitz, National Cheese Institute. 

Carter Goodrich, Columbia University. 

Allan B. Kline, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Joseph D. McGoldrick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charlton Ogburn, counselor at law. 

Robert H. Patchin, W. R. Grace & Co. 

Clarence E. Pickett, American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Clarence Poe, Progressive Farmer. 

Victor Reuther, United Automobile 
Workers. 

Morris Rosenthal, Stein-Hall & Co. 

Theodore W. Schultz, University of Chicago. 

Edgar W. Smith, New York City. 


Robert J. Watt, American Federation of 
Labor. 


Robert West, Esmond Mills. 


Workers of 





Reception to Albert Chambon, French 
Consul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
tc extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein my remarks in 
~xtending the congratulations of my 
congressional district to Hon. Albert 
Chambon, French consul, at a reception 
tendered to him by members of the Holy 
Name Society and their friends and fam- 
ilies held in the Assumption Hall in Chel- 
sea, Mass., on Sunday evening, April 7, 
1946: 


The most devastating war in history is 
over. The nations of the world are sitting 
down to the great, stern task of reconstruc- 
tion, the job of building a new pattern for 
human society. As all the battle cries fade 
away, we are faced with the fact that this 
has been a world revolution, in which we 
have come to realize the need and value of 
human brotherhood. 

Two thousand years ago Christ the Saviour 
brought this faith to a pagan and unbeliev- 
ing world. It was not until the eighteenth 
century that a revolution in America and 
a@ revolution in France translated this faith 
into political action, The French helped us 
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to win our independence and we have helped 
them to win their liberation from a savage 
aggressor. Small wonder that there is a 
mutual friendship and understanding be- 
tween our peoples, united by our common 
faith in the dignity of human personality. 

To make a peace that will work, balancing 
security with freedom and providing justice 
for all, the nations will need the inspiration 
of Christian faith, and they will need the civ- 
ilizing leadership of France and the United 
States. Our two nations stand together in 
this as a guaranty that the peoples of the 
earth will not find themselves in the grip 
of a new tyranny which has simply replaced 
the old. We believe that the things of this 
world must be made to serve man and not 
enslave him. We believe, in turn, that man 
shall only serve God, the ultimate image of 
his own mental and spiritual perfectibility. 

Tonight, in democratic fellowship, we wel- 
come the presence of the Honorable Mr. 
Chambon, consul of France, who is to be 
our principal speaker. It is my privilege to 
extend to him the greetings of this, the 
Seventh Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts. 

There are many thousand Americans of 
French ancestry in this district, working in 
the textile appliance plants. They are in the 
electrical appliance plants. They are in the 
professions and in our public life. They have 
been conspicuous in our armed forces and 
they have given generously of their sons and 
daughters to the holy service of God. Mr. 
Chambon will be proud to Know that so 
much of his Gallic blood flows in the veins of 
our American democracy. 

His distinguished countryman, the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, traveled this section and 
knew it well. In our tradition, we fondly 
recall the help which Lafayette gave to our 
forefathers when they were struggling to win 
their freedom against overwhelming odds. 
And because of that tradition, there was 
destined to grow up in this county of Essex, 
a man who would return to France to repay 
our debt. It was he who led our armored 
columns across France, routing the Nazi in- 
vaders and breaking their power for evil 
before they could escape across the Rhine. 
Mr. Chambon, we welcome you to the neigh- 
borhood which developed, for France and the 
world * * * Gen. George Patton 

In this spirit of cooperation, which has 
served both of our democratic countries so 
well, in time of need * * * we shall go 
on to win an enduring peace, where all men 
of good will may prosper and be happy. In 
that work of building a new social order, 
the civilizing genius of France will work side 
by side with the youthful energy and vision 
of America. 

From this neighborhood, in 1919, went 
Colonel House, as principal adviser to Presi- 
dent Wilson in that noble effort to create a 
community of nations that would outlaw war 
and encourage mankind in the arts of peace. 
Our people have never lost sight of this ob- 
jective, which we consider to be the his- 
torical mission of these United States. To- 
day, most ofthe peoples of the world 
allied with us in this great purpose 

France knows, from tragic experience, the 
desperate need for security. Twice, in our 
time, she has been ravaged and bled by the 
greedy assaults of ruthless ambition. What 
she has lost, the world has lost. 

There are hopeful signs that the people of 
the world, frightened by the destructive pos- 
sibilities of future wars, are demanding in- 
ternational cooperation to outlaw force 
an instrument of national policy. 

Therein lies security for France, ourselves, 
and the world. 

I bring to the Honorable Mr. Chambon, 
Consul of France, the greetings of my con- 
stituents. As their Representative in the 
Congress I can assure you, Mr. Chambon, of 
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their heartfelt confidence in the recovery of 


your country. Already we see her speaking 
up with her clear and respected intelligence 
in the councils of the family of nations. 

Tonight we are proud to welcome you, 
as her representative, bringing a message 
from friends to friends. 





Foreign Legions for the U.S. A. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are millions of freedom-loving people 
throughout the world without a country 
and without a home. By the hundreds 
they are committing suicide rather than 
go back to where they came from. Mil- 
lions know that to go back to Finland, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Austria, 
or Hungary means death or slavery. 

It is against every segment of decency 
to force these millions to go back against 
their will. They, more than anyone else 
in the world, know what fate awaits them 
should they return. These millions were 
among the most loyal and faithful allies 
during the entire war. These are the type 
of soldiers who captured Monte Cassino 
Hill and Tobruk. Today they are men 
and women without a country. 

Since our Nation had a part in shaping 
up their destiny it is our responsibility 
to care for them. They are reliable and 
dependable people who have always been 
willing to do more than their part. They 
have suffered perhaps more than any 
people in this war. They have been vic- 
tims of concentration camps and slave 
labor. What are we going to do with 
these people? That is the burning ques- 
tion of our time. 

At the same time our own boys in the 
service who have made victory possible 
are tired and weary. They want to come 
home. Not a day passes where a Con- 
gressman does not get mail from our boys 
pleading that they be brought home. 
They are weary and tired. The war is 
over and we cannot blame them for feel- 
ing as they do. They should be brought 
home. The’ men who are married and 
have families want especially to come 
home and soon. They should be joined 
with their families for the good of our 
country. 

There is no reason why our country 
cannot enlist help from among these 
millions who have no country. They 
would be more than willing to enlist in 
the armed forces of the United States of 
America and take over the duty of oc- 
cupation. I have received letters from 
hundreds of Poles, Finns, Serbs, Hun- 
garians, Slovaks in Europe begging me 
to help them get into our Army. Their 
letters are sad and they even offer to 
serve for life and gratis. Our own boys 
could easily be replaced with these un- 
fortunate victims of appeasement. 

I have introduced a resolution giving 
cuthority to the Military Affairs Com- 
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mittee to make a study to determine the 
advisability of providing for the estab- 
lishment of an American foreign legion 
by accepting enlistments from among 
the citizens of foreign countries for mili- 
tary service in the armed forces of the 
United States. 

While this would be a new departure, 
in a military sense, for our country, it is 
certainly in line with the Nation’s new 
departure into world-wide international- 
ism. It seeks to help to implement, by 
military force, our international commit- 
ments made up to date and which will 
be made in the future. 

There are 300,000 well-trained Polish 
soldiers who are still under arms, some 
of them being used in the Army of Occu- 
pation in Italy and other countries and 
many of them in England and other 
countries who dare not return to Poland. 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
trained Finns, Latvians, Estonians, Lith- 
uanians, Serbs, and Slovaks in the same 
category. These soldiers rendered ex- 
ceptional and heroic services in the de- 
feat of the Axis Powers and doubtless 
great numbers of them would regard it 
as a godsend to be able to join an 
American foreign legion where, as pro- 
fessional soldiers, they could be used in 
the Army of Occupation or wherever the 
military leaders of our Government 
deemed necessary. 

It is quite possible that with the proper 
standard of pay and benefits whiel. could 
be worked out, that a force of 500,000 
men could be enlisted within the next 
few months in an American foreign le- 
gion and probably within less time after 
the plan had been worked out. This 
force could completely take cver our 
army of occupation serving under regu- 
lar United States of America Army offi- 
cers. We could at once eliminate the 
draft law as a source oi replacements for 
occupational duty. 

The proposed foreign legion could 
have its own uniform and could be 
housed, clothed, fed, and paid in accord- 
ance with American Army standards and 
should be officered, above a certain rank, 
by our own United States of America 
Regular Army officers. 

We know now, that the American sol- 
dier, his friends, and relatives do not 
want him retained for months and years 
overseas after victory is won and hos- 
tilities have ceased. If we insist on keep- 
ing the homesick soldiers overseas after 
they have won the victory for us, it low- 
ers their morale and, to a certain extent, 
destroys the confidence of the people in 
maintaining a strong military force in 
peacetime. To that extent, we are play- 
ing into the hands of certain powers, 
and we are weakening our efforts for 
peace throughout the world. We are en- 
couraging, by the weakening of our mili- 
tary position, other nations to reach out 
for territorial and military power and 
are, in fact, sowing the seeds of World 
War III. 

It is my belief that the thought con- 
tained in this plan is worthy of the seri- 
ous and early consideration of the people 
of America and Congress. I sincerely 
hope that the Members of the House will 
approve the resolution and that- the 
proper committee will contact the Secre- 








tary of War, Mr. Patterson, the Chief 
of Staff, General Eisenhower, and other 
military leaders in an effort to get their 
thought and advice on this most impor- 
tant subject. General Alexander in Italy 
has used Polish troops for occupation of 
Italy. His advice and recommendation 
should especially be sought by this com- 
mittee. 

I believe that the announcement of the 
formation of an American foreign 
legion would be a proper and great step 
for this Nation to take at the present 
time. It would hold out a new hope for 
hundreds of thousands of men who have 
fought in various military organizations 
for the freedom they hoped would come 
after victory. It might well make up 
the major military force which we will 
be called upon to supply under the United 
Nations Organization; and certainly one 
could easily visualize that it might suc- 
ceed to the extent that it could furnish 
practically all of the troops necessary for 
our armies of occupation in Europe and 
in Japan. 

Such a move, I believe, would be wel- 
comed by the American people. It would 
provide seasoned and trained men for the 
armies of occupation rather than the 
continuous drafting of our teen-age boys, 
disturbing their opportunities for an 
education by sending them to Germany 
and Japan to do police work in the army 
of occupation. To send 18- and 19-year 
old boys little trained to occupy a foreign 
country is not good for their morale and 
future welfare. Seasoned and trained 
troops would be a better way out. 

I believe the plan is worthy of most 
serious consideration by our military 
leaders and by the Members of this Con- 
gress and by the American people. If 
these unfortunate refugees go back to 
their countries they will either be killed 
or imprisoned or putin slave camps. We 
certainly do not want to force that on 
them. Take care of these people we must 
because our Nation had a hand in shap- 
ing their future. Hence, why not put 
them to good use? We need them. A 
foreign legion is the answer. We have 
them on our hands. To refuse to put 
them into worth-while tasks would be 
stupid to say the least. 





Army Day Address by the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered by the President in Chi- 
cago on Army Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

On this Army Day in America, freedom- 
loving men“all over'the world rise with us 
to salute our fighting men of the Army. 












Our American soldier is respected every- 
where for his courage, admired for his fight- 
ing skill, and loved for his charm and sim- 
plicity. Like his gallant brother in arms in 
the United States Navy, he is the symbol of 
our traditions and our hopes. 

Our Army has written many glorious chap- 
ters in our Nation’s history, but none so 
prilliant as the last. Its story in this war 
has been written in every corner of the 
clobe—on the continent of Europe, in the 
wastes of the Arctic, over the vast expanse 
of the Pacific: in jungle, and desert, and 
nountain, and over the beaches. It is a 
glorious history of men against the forces 

nature as well as against the forces of 
evil 

Ours was a civilian army, not a profes- 
sional one, either in leadership or man- 
power. Of the 850,000 officers who led it only 
16,000 were professional soldiers. Of the 
10,000,000 men and women who at some time 
served it, only 300,000 were Regulars. 

This Army Day is a fitting day for us to 
look thankfully at the past and hopefully to 
the future. 

As for the past, the pages of history will 
pay the only lasting tribute to those millions 
of citizens who were the Army of our Na- 
tion. No eulogy, no epitaph, no monument 
is enough to express this Nation’s debt and 
sorrow for those who gave their lives or 
limbs or health in the cause of human de- 
cency. Nor can it adequately tell of our 
joy and our gratitude to those whose lives 
were spared in battle, and who have re- 
turned to us to take their place as citizens 
again. 

The greatest tribute to the men of our 
Army is the very fact that the enemy has 
surrendered and that we are once again 
turning our thoughts and hopes to peace. 
This Army of democracy, of every walk of life, 
of every faith, of every national descent, was 
victorious over the professional armies of 
the dictators who had scorned us as too soft, 
and cowardly to fight. The survival cf a free 
civilization is the reward for the struggles 
and battles of the men of our fighting forces, 
on land and sea and air. 

The roll call of the battles of our Ameri- 
can soldiers show how world-wide was the 
conflict: The Philippines, India-Burma, the 
East Indies, the Aleutians, China, Pacific 
Islands stretching across the vast ocean, 
north and south; Africa, Sicily, Italy, Nor- 
mandy, France, Luxemburg and Germany, 

No one can think of the great American 
Army without those leaders of victory who 
now take their place in history with the im- 
mortals of the past: General Marshall, Gen- 
eral MacArthur, General Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral Arnold, and all the others who served 
in theircommands. And the Army itself as 
well as the American people will always re- 
member the inspiration, leadership, courage 
and determination which came from that 
gallant warrior in the White House, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

The past is history. It is the future to 
which we must turn our thoughts and ener- 
gies now. What of the world on the Army 
Days to come? What of the future of man- 
kind in the atomic age which is upon us? 

Let us look clearly at today and tomorrow. 
The facts are plain, and I think our course 
is also plain. 

The United States today is a strong Na- 
tion; there is none stronger. This is not 
merely a proud boast. Rather it is a fact 
which calls for solemn thought and due hu- 
mility. It means that with such strength, 
We have to assume leadership and accept re- 
sponsibility. It would be a tragic breach of 
national duty and international faith if, con- 
Sciously or carelessly, we permitted ourselves 
ever to be unprepared to fulfill those re- 
sponsibilities and obligations for which the 
world looks to us. 

We cannot, and we are determined that we 
will not, disintegrate into weakness. For 
Wwe still have much to do with our strength. 
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We still have all the duties of armies of 
occupation. We still have to do our share 
in supervising former enemy governments, 
enforcing the peace terms, disarming and 
repatriating enemy troops, taking care of 
hundreds of thousands of displaced persons. 
We still have to service and supply all our 
troops overseas in war-torn areas all over the 
world where essential supplies are verv scarce. 
We still have to protect and preserve the 
many billions of dollars worth of American 
property scattered all over the world. We 
still have to roll up our own bases which 
we no longer need, and destroy the war ma- 
terial and war-making industries of our 
enemies. 

But far and above all those things, we 
must remain strong because only so long as 
we remain strong can we ensure the peace 
of the world. Peace has to be built on power 
for good as well as on justice and good will 
and good deeds. We cannot on one day pro- 
claim our intention to prevent unjust ag- 
gression and oppression in the world, and 
on the next day call for immediate scrapping 
of our military machines. 

We must remain strong, not because we 
plan or want to impose our views upon the 
world by force, or do battle with any nation. 
We must remain strong for just the con- 
trary reason. We must remain strong in 
order that we may retain our leadership and 
exercise that leadership with all our re- 
sources on behalf of a world of peace and har- 
mony among all nations and peoples. That is 
not only our moral duty; it is a firm obliga- 
tion which we have undertaken as a member 
of the United Nations Organization. 

From the military point of view, how can 
we best maintain this strength and leader- 
ship? I have, during the past year, given 
what I consider appropriate answers to the 
Congress and to the Nation. Because the 
time in history grows short, and because 
delay is itself a process of deterioration, I 
emphasize those answers again today—the 
day on which we do honor to our Army. 

There are three keystones to the arch of 
our strength. One isa unification of the War 
and Navy Departments. The second is ex- 
tension of the Selective Service Act. The 
third is universal training. 

I recognize that there are difficulties of de- 
tail in a unification of the armed forces. But 
the objective must be realized. 

Unification does not mean subordination 
of any branch of the service. It does not 
mean a loss of identity. But it does mean 
just what the word says—‘unification.” It 
means a concentration and cohesion of our 
best military thought and our best military 
resources, geared to maximum efficiency. It 
means using our experience in World War II 
for the peace of the world. 

I.am hopeful that the second objective will 
very soon be achieved in the Congress—the 
extension of the Selective Service Act. We 
have won the war, and we must now make 
certain that the victory is secured. It is 
perfectly clear that victorious nations can- 
not, on the unconditional surrender of a 
vicious and dangerous enemy, turn their 
backs and go home. Wars are different from 
baseball games where, at the end of the game, 
the record is made and the teams get dressed 
and leave the park. For in wars, the victors 
should make sure that there. will not be a 
recurrence of enemy tyranny. That tyranny 
must be rooted out from the very soul of 
the enemy nation before we can say that the 
war is really won. 

I think that the American people recog- 
nize that fact. But the process is a long, 
tedious and exacting one. It requires an 
army of many men. And that army of many 
men can be continuously and adequately 
supplied for another year only by the Selec- 
tive Service Act. If the act is not extended 
beyond the next month, when it would other- 
wise expire, we face these alternatives: Either 
we shall have to keep men indefinitely in 
foreign lands who are justly entitled to come 
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home to their own country and their own 
families; or we shall turn our backs upon the 
enemy before the victory is finally assured 

Justice to the men still in the armed 
forces, to all our people, and to civilization 
itself forbids the choice of either of these 


alternatives. And the Congress, I am sure, 
will not choose either. 

The third essential of a strong America 
is a program of universal training. Let us 


understand this clearly. Universal training 
is not conscription. It does not mean that 
our young men would have to serve in the 
Army or Navy for any pericd during peace- 
time. They remain citizens and civilians 

What is proposed is that each individual 
train for a period during which he can be 
fitted by his Nation to take his place if war 
unhappily should ever come again. 

It is no answer to say that we do not need a 
large Army in the atomic age. No one knows 
yet precisely what we do need—in terms of 
infantry, pilots, paratroopers, ships, rada1 
planes, rockets, or bombs, 

We do know, however, that modern war 
calls for the total mobilization of all men and 
all energies. We know, too, that we are not 
likely again to be given 2 years or more by 
heroic allies to get set and ready. Next time. 
if there is a next time, we are likely to be 
the first target. 

And so at short notice, each man must be 
ready to take his place and go forward—not 
at the end of a few months, or a few years, 
but immediately. Otherwise it will be too 
late. 

There is only one way that each man will 
be ready in that sense. That way is by his 
having been trained ahead of time. He will 
not be trained to do things which are obso- 
lete. He will be trained to do only whatever 
is required in modern warfare. A nation 
whose people want it to be a leader, to be 
a bulwark against tyranny and oppression, 
surely cannot expect less of its people than 
that they be made ready to fight or to work 
to preserve the Nation. 

Unification of the armed forces, extension 
of the Selective Service Act, and a universal 
training program—those are the keystones 
which hold th. promise of a strong nation. 
Each is by itself of great importance. In 
combination, they are essential for us to 
maintain our leadership and to permit us 
to fulfill our destiny of leading the way to 
peace and freedom 

For the desire for peace and freedom is the 
very root of our foreign policy. 

I have stated my understanding of the 
fundamental foreign policy of the United 
States in New York City on Navy Day last, 
and in my message to the Congress delivered 
January 21, 1946. That policy remains the 
same today. It is based squarely uvon 
righteousness as we see it, and it definitely 
rejects any prospective advantage to our- 
selves. 

The immediate objective of the foreign 
policy of the United States now is to sup- 
port the United Nations Organization to the 
utmost. 

It is my conviction that the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Organization now 
meeting in New York City, is fully capable 
of reaching agreements between the peoples 
of the world—however different their tradi- 
tions and philosophies, and however diver- 
gent their interests may be. The essential 
requirements to that end are that its mem- 
ber nations follow the dictates of justice, 
that they consider and respect the legitimate 
aspirations and needs of their fellow mem- 
bers, and that they avoid that selfish desire 
for individual advantage that is stimulated 
by cpportunity and by military superiority 
over other nations. 

All citizens of the United States, worthy of 
the honor of that cit:zenship, are deter- 
mined to preserve cur present form of gov- 
ernment. They will interfere in any 
way with the governments of other peace- 
loving people. 
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The ‘people and the Government of the 
United States desire peace based on enlight- 
ened justice. Our peaceful aspirations are 
embodied in our outlook, our philosophy, our 
very way of life. 

But peace is not a reward granted to those 
who cherish it; it must be pursued, unceas- 
ingly and unwaveringly, by every means at 
our command, with imagination, ingenuity, 
and insight. Peace is decidedl: not the pres- 
ervation of the status quo; it is not merely 
the absence of war; it is the presence, rather, 
of order with justice. 

In the pursuit of peace there is no single 
path. 

We must have a policy to guide our rela- 
tions with every country in every part of 
the world. No country is so remote from 
us that it may not some day be involved 
in a matter which threatens the peace. It 
is well to remember that the First World War 
began in Serbia; that the peace of Versailles 
was first broken in Manchuria; and that the 
Second World War began in Poland. Our 
foreign policy must be universal. 

In the Far East our program for peace is 
designed to combat and remedy the condi- 
tions that made it possible for Japan to turn 
upon her neighbors. We have demilitarized 
Japan and are promoting reforms which we 
hope will bring into being a democratic and 
peaceful nation. But the control and reform 
of Japan is only a beginning. We must take 
other and more positive steps to create condi- 
tions of peace in the Far East. 

Our foreign policy rests on the conviction 
that the cause of peace is served by the spread 
of democratic government and the institu- 
tions of human freedom. Where the reople 
are sovereign, there we shall find loyal allies 
in defense of the peace. We believe that self- 
government is good insurance against war. 
We believe that peoples who govern their own 
affairs by democratic methods will prefer 
peaceful settlement of differences with their 
neighbors by the democratic machinery of 
the United Nations. 

In the Far East, as elsewhere, pursuant to 
this policy, we shall encourage the growth 
and spread of democracy and civil liberties. 

In Korea, we are even now working with 
our Soviet allies and with Korean leaders 
to bring into being a provisional democratic 
government, and to speed the day when 
Korea will’ again take her place as an inde- 
pendent and democratic nation. 

In China we are supporting a free and 
democratic government. Through the wise 
counsel of General Marshall the Chinese 
leaders are on the road to achieve political 
unity by peaceful democratic processes. 

The Philippine Commonwealth will, on 
July 4 next, become a fully sovereign and 
independent nation. 

In southeast Asia, we encourage the peace- 
ful settlement of the differences that have 
arisen between the peoples of that area and 
the colonial sovereigns. We view with hope, 
not fear, the growth of the democratic spirit 
among these people, as among all peoples. 

The young roots of democracy, however, 
will not draw much nourishment from a soil 
of poverty and economic distress. It is a 
part of our strategy of peace, therefore, to 
assist in the rehabilitation and development 
of the far eastern countries. We seek to 
encourage a quick revival of economic activ- 
ity and international trade in the Far East. 
To do that we stand ready to extend credits 
and technical assistance to keep building 
peace. 

We recognize that the Soviet Union, the 
British Commonwealth, and other nations 
have important interests in the Far East. 
We expect recognition by them that we 
also have important interests in that area. 
We expect understanding on their part that 
our objectives are dedicated to the pursuit 
of peace. 

The Near East and Middle East comprise 
an 2rea which presents grave problems. This 


arca contains vast natural resources of enor- 
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mous value. It lies across the most con- 
venient routes of land, air, and water com- 
munications between the west and the east. 
It is consequently an area of great strategic 
importance. In this area there are a num- 
ber of friendly sovereign states, members of 
the United Nations. They are not strong 
enough individually or collectively to with- 
stand armed aggression on the part of any 
great power. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how the Near 
and Middle East might become an arena of 
intense rivalry between outside powers, and 
how such rivalry might suddenly erupt in 
armed conflict. No country, great or small, 
however, has reasonable and bona fide inter- 
ests in the Near and Middle East which can- 
not be reconciled with the interests of other 
nations through the use of the machinery 
of the United Nations. The United Nations 
have a right to insist that the sovereignty 
and integrity of the countries of the Near 
and Middle East must not be threatened by 
coercion or penetration. 

If peace is to be preserved and strength- 
ened in this important section of the world, 
however, we cannot be content merely to as- 
sure self-government and independence. 
The people of the Near and Middle East are 
beginning to realize that if they are to Oc- 
cupy a place in world affairs they will have 
to develop their resources, widen their edu- 
cational opportunities, and raise their stand- 
ards of living. 

The United States will contribute its share 
in helping the economic and cultuval devel- 
opment of the Near and Middle East. 

The face of Europe today is twisted in the 
pain of hunger and rrivation.. 

The economic reconstruction of Europe 1s 
first of all a task for the people ard govern- 
ments of Europe. 

Help from outside, however, will both 
quicken the pace of reconstruction and re- 
duce the cost in human misery. The United 
States is in a position to nelp; we are helping 
now; and we shall continue to help. We shall 
help because we know that we ourselves can- 
not enjoy prosperity in a world of economic 
stagnation; we shall help because economic 
distress, anywhere in the worl’, is a fertile 
breeding ground fcr violent political up- 
heaval; but we shall help, most of all, be- 
cause we feel it the duty of simple humani- 
tarianism to lend a hand to our friends and 
allies who are convalescing from wounds in- 
flicted by the common enemy. 

Food is Europe’s most critical need. It 
is not enough to share our surplu.es, for to 
share surpluses is not really to share at all. 
No worthy American will hesitatc to reduce 
his own consumption of food, when the food 
so released will avert starvation abroad. 

Next to food, Europe’s greatest need is for 
machinery and raw materials to rehabilitate 
her transportation systems, her mines, and 
her factories. We have been supplying these 
products to Europe on long-term credit, 
and we shall continue to do so. 

I hope we shall soon be able by liberal 
loans to speed recovery in Europe and bring 
about an ever-expanding trade. 

We seek to lay the groundwork of a world 
trading system which will strengthen and 
safeguard the peace. We want no return to 
narrow economic nationalism which poisoned 
international relations and undermined liv- 
ing standards between the two wars. 

In settling our lend-lease accounts, we have 
resolved that allied war debts shall not be 
permitted this time to clog the the channels 
of trade for years to come. We shall work 
unceasingly in behalf of the principles of 
equal opportunity in world trade, because 
closed economic blocs, in Europe or anywhere 
in the world, can only lead to the impover- 
ishment and isolation of the people who in- 
habit it. 

Ve shall press for the elimination of arti- 
ficial barriers to international navigation, in 
order that no nation, by accident of geo- 
graphic location, shall be denied unrestrict- 





ed access to sea ports and internationa 
waterways. 

We shall measure the success of our foreign 
policy by its effectiveness in safeguarding 
the peace. We have no interest in face-say- 
ing or verbal victories. Where we are shown 
to be wrong, we shall yield. Where reason- 
able adjustment will serve the lasting in- 
terests of peace, no nation will find us stub- 
born. Where yielding or compromise wil! jm- 
peril the peace, we shall be unyielding—eyen 
obstinate. This Nation will never trifle with 
the peace. We shall pursue it with every bit 
of wisdom, earnestness, and doggedness that 
we possess. 

We shall do our share to make impossible 
a revival of the barbarian philosophy of the 
Nazi and Fascist aggressors. We believe that 
the people of Germany, Japan, and their 
satellites, by their freely expressed choice, 
when they are finally purged of their false 
leaders and false philosophies, will form 
peaceful governments that can be fully ac- 
cepted into the family of civilized nations. 
We shall give them every encouragement and 
every practical assistance in choosing and 
setting up such governments, and in prepa- 
ration for acceptance into the family of 
friendly nations. 

The cause of international peace will be 
advanced if all states in good standing in 
the society of peaceful nations have access 
on equal terms to the trade and raw mate- 
rials of the world. This is especially true of 
petroleum products which in this mechanized 
age are necessary to the life of industrial 
states. For too often in th past, the matter 
of oil has disturbed and threatened th? peace 
of the world, chiefly because of munopoly 
control imposed by certain states on areas 
beyond their own borders. Agreements 
should be made by the nations concerned to 
make such petroleum resources as are avail- 
able for export accessible on equal terms to 
all users. There is no reason why the ques- 
tion of oil cannot be disposed of equitably 
by calm and peaceful discussion. 

In tue interest of improved general Euro- 
pean living conditions and in the interest of 
the preservation of peace, these agreements 
on commerce and transportation and raw 
materials should be reached without delay— 
not by force or show of arms—but by getting 
around a conference table. I am sure these 
agreements can be made. 

The United States intends to prevent war 
coming to the Western Hemisphere from 
abroad by joining with the other sovereign 
republics of America in » regional pact to 
provide a common defense against attack. 
The American Republics propose to settle dif- 
ferences between the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere as good neighbors by consulta- 
tion in the common cause of peace and na- 
tional well being—consultation in which all 
of them will have equal representation. 

In many quarters it is thought that the 
existence of the atomic bomb is a constant 
threat to the peace of the world. It need 
not be. The atomic bomb should no longer 
be used for destruction. It should be our 
objective to develop and employ atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes in industry by 
all the peaceful peoples of the world. I feel 
confident that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion will succeed in obtaining an agreement 
by its member nations to prohibit and outlaw 
the use of atomic bombs. 

I do not want to appear overoptimistic 
about the future of the world in the face of 
the grave problems which lie ahead. But I 
certainly am not pessimistic about the future. 
In fact I have great confidence that there is 
no international problem which cannot be 
solved if there is the will to solve it, the 
willingness to understand the other fellows’ 
point of view, and the desire to sit down 
and confer and negotiate. The danger comes 
when negotiation gives way to force and 
unilateral action. 





We attained overwhelming victory in close 
ion with the freedom-loving and peace- 
ying nations of the world. In the same 
ind of union with them, and with the help 
the same heroic men and women who won 
e war and whom we honor today we can 
n a lasting peace, 
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Win the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Dowagiac Daily News of April 6, 1946, 
published at Dowagiac, Mich., comes an 
editorial which concisely and clearly ex- 
presses much better than I have been 
able to some of the things I have been 


S 
] 
past 5 years. It is worth your atten- 
tion—read it: 

To us no greater sabotage of the ideals of 
the United States could be exemplified than 

the program of the so-called win-the- 

conference. They recommend that 

e take the initiative in friendly negotia- 
ions with Russia instead of creating situa- 
ns which appear to be aimed at embarrass- 
nent of the Soviet Union. They want the 
an to Russia, the sharing of the atomic 
»omb. They ask repudiation of the Churchill 
idea of an Anglo-American alliance. They 
want us to halt the manufacture of atom 
bombs, and hand over its information to the 
UN and place atomic ‘nergy development 
under civilian control. They want draft ex- 
tension and compulsory military training 
defeated. They want MacArthur “one-man 
rule” of Japan ended and the emperor tried 
as a war criminal. They want all problems 
mitted to the UN and that we quit “uni- 
ral action.” That we strive for complete 
ndependence of India and withdraw our 
roops thence. That our delegation on the 
ecurity Council “demand the removal of all 
irterventionary forces in Indonesia.” They 
want to get rid of Hoover as head of the fam- 
ine committee and want us to take action 
against Franco. Nice program, indeed, we 
take responsibility for all the world. The 
loudest Russophile seemed to be Senator 
PEPPER. It takes all kinds to make up a 
world, but there ought to be a limit on the 
exploitation of human credulity. The most 
damaging element in this country today is 
the group following the communistic line, 
which is trying to create dissension, to dis- 
credit American policies and activities, try- 
ing to take us for a ride and sell us down 
the river for a bunch of saps. This outfit 
is well entrenched all through existing gov- 
ernmental agencies, in the unions, and in 
politics. It is a fellow traveler crew of sup- 
posedly high intelligence which would de- 
liver us body and soul to the ideologies of 
international thinking without a single pro- 
tective device to save us when idealism 
cracks up. Heaven help us. And they pro- 
fess to be Americans, 


Having read and digested the fore- 
going, do you not agree with me that our 
first duty is to our own people, to the 
preservation of our own form of gov- 
ernment, toward strengthening our own 
national defense, so that no nation, no 


group of nations, will venture to at- 
tack us? 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Concurrent Resolution Demanding Non- 
recognition of the Independence of 
Trans-Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the treaty 
between Great Britain and Emir Abdul- 
lah purporting to recognize Trans-Jor- 
dan as a sovereign and independent 
state serves nobody’s interests except 
Britain’s. It makes of Trans-Jordan 
not an independent state but a vassal 
state. England is using Trans-Jordan 
as a facade for her Empire demands in 
the Levant. She reads the handwriting 
on the wall. Except for a handful of 
men to guard the canal, she will have to 
withdraw from Egypt. 

Never in history has a treaty between 
two countries been so quickly consum- 
mated. Under the terms of the treaty 
Trans-Jordan is to provide facilities for 
the training and movement of British 
troops and her communications are to 
be developed with British money and 
with British technicians. Trans-Jor- 
dan’s Arab | eague will be trained and 
commanded by Britain’s Arabophile John 
Baggot Glubb. 

What manner of independence is this? 
The desert Bedouin Arabs of Trans-Jor- 
dan will continue in their starved feudal 
existence while Abdullah wallows in 
luxury. 

In defiance of the League of Nations 
instrument creating the mandate over 
Palestine which includes Trans-Jordan 
in further defiance of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Convention of 1924, and in violation 
of article 80 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, Britain took it upon herself to con- 
fer unilaterally independence upon 
Trans-Jordan which is inextricably a 
part of the whole Palestine mandate. 
While the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry on Palestine is now deliberating 
upon its findings made in course of its 
investigations, Britain sabotages that in- 
quiry by presenting it with the independ- 
ence of Trans-Jordan as a fait accompli. 

Ironically taxes collected by Britain 
from Palestinians will be used to support 
British military might in Trans-Jordan. 

The United States and the members of 
the United Nations should certainly not 
clothe with legality by any act of recog- 
nition the illegal establishment by Great 
Britain of the independence of Trans- 
Jordan. 

A copy of the resolution follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the United 
States Government withhold recognition of 
Trans-Jordan as an independent state, and 
that it condemn such action of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain for its violation of 
the solemn terms of the mandate over Pales- 
tine which includes Trans-Jordan, its viola- 
tion of the Anglo-American Convention of 
1924, which protects the rights of American 
citizens in all of Palestine, including Trans- 
Jordan, and which precludes unilateral in- 
fractions of its terms by the parties signa- 
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tory, and for its violation of the United Na- 
tions Charter. 


That the attempted bestowal of inde- 
pendence upon Trans-Jordan is contrary 
to the purpose of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Palestine. 

That the United States Government 
request all members of the United Na- 
tions to refuse recognition of the inde- 
pendence of Trans-Jordan. 





United Nations League of Lawyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
entitled “The Alternative,” delivered at 
the initial conference of the United Na- 
tions League of Lawyers, in Washington, 
D. C., on March 20, 1946, by Associate 
JuStice Wiley Rutledge of the United 
States Supreme Court, who was intro- 
duced by Col. Heber H., Rice, secretary- 
general of the league, 5 Taylor Street, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


It is for me a high privilege to have a 
small part in launching the United Nations 
League of Lawyers. If the moment is not 
altogether propitious, that only furnishes 
more compelling reason for the effort. 

The world is just emerging from its most 
violent and destructive conflict. No man or 
nation has come out unscathed. Six years 
of mass destruction, of men and of the re- 
sources by which they live, have destroyed 
populations and laid waste vast regions. 
Hunger and disease stalk in the wake of war. 
At best we can ward off only a portion of 
their toll. Sheer physical existence presents 
problems of a scale and difficulty more gigan- 
tic perhaps than at any past period. 

The toll of destruction is not only in lives 
and fortunes—national and individual. It is 
not merely in pain and suffering. It has 
come, too, in the impairment of our old 
securities and of the institutions by which 
they were maintained. War cannot be dem- 
ocratic. It cannot regard the individual 
human being, his dignity and worth, and 
their preservation, as the end of the state’s 
existence. It may be, and at times must be, 
fought to preserve the chance for those ideals 
to return to primacy. It cannot be fought 
in a manner which makes the fighting itself 
effective otherwise than in great measure to 
impair them. 

All of this might have been avoided. 
There was a time, :fter the last world con- 
flict, when the world might have been 
brought into a structure of law. That op- 
portunity slipped away. Men and nations 
were blind to the necessity, but not with- 
out warning. They refused to see that the 
choice was between the rule of law and the 
rule of force. They believed in the illusion 
of old securities. They thought men could 
be free, though naticns were unrestrained by 
any law save the will of their own leaders. 
They had no vision and the people perished. 
They perish today. 
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Much has been said of why the last World 
War vas fought. This, in my Judgment, was 
the essential reason: Neither men nor na- 
tions would face squarely the fact that our 
world, as it was then, is now, and ever shall 
be, had but one alternative—to establish the 
rule of justice through law universally, for 
all nations and all men, or to succumb to the 
rule of sheer force, universally, for all na- 
tions and all men. 

That alternative remains. 
escape. Time again becomes the essence of 
decision. Events will not wait. Now as be- 
fore the work of justice, of law and of peace 
must be done. It must be done before the 
moment of opportunity slips away. It must 
be done while moods and memories are fresh 
with the suffering which brings the determi- 
nation not for revenge, but for justice and 
with this the will to establish it. 

This is preeminently work for the lawyer. 
His are the ways of adjustment and adjudica- 
tion. His methods mobilize force behind the 
right, not to overthrow it. His ideal is to 
decide by reason, not by physical power. 
At least once the lawyers of the world let 
pass, in timidity and division, the chance 
to establish justice, to form a more perfect 
and embracing union, to insire both do- 
mestic and international tranquillity, to 
provide for the common defense of mankind, 
and to secure the blessings of liberty not 
only to ourselves and our posterity but to 
all the generations of the earth. 

We have that chance once again. If it be 
missed, there can be no more than a breath- 
ing spell until other and greater horrors 
break upon the world unawares. Your effort 
is token that lawyers now purpose that this 
shall not happen. 


There is no 





The Atomic Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on April 
4 there was submitted to me by a com- 
mentator, a series of questions to be an- 
swered over the radio through Station 
WTAG at Worcester, Mass. These ques- 
tions related to various phases of the 
atomic bomb problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
questions and answers printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

I mention the date because more and 
more information on this subject is de- 
veloping daily, and some of the replies 
might be modified or changed since the 
date named. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp., as follows: 

Question. Is there any special interest in 


the atomic bomb among the Members of the 
Congress? 

Answer. There is exceedingly great inter- 
est, especially in regard to the problems of 
secrecy, national defense, and international 
control. The first impression, and it is a 
lasting impression, of those who have studied 
these problems in connection with the atomic 
bomb, is one of fear. All students of atomic 
energy are shocked and horrified at the tre- 
mendous destructive character of atomic 
energy. 
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Question. What is the objection to a policy 
of secrecy and suppression concerning the 
atomic bomb? 

Answer. Such a policy would probably re- 
sult in other governments putting pressure 
upon their scientists to develop atomic en- 
ergy for destructive purposes only. Such a 
policy would so restrict scientists, not only 
in this country, but also in other countries, 
that the practical applications of atomic en- 
ergy to peacetime uses would be delayed im- 
measurably. Scientific knowledge concern- 
ing atomic energy in general would be 
retarded. 


Question. Is there any likelihood of ade- 


quate defense against the atomic bomb? 

Answer. No. Even if we expected attack 
and if all the defenses were alerted, some 
atomic bombs would be detonated on or 
over our cities. The bombs can be carried 
by plane or rocket. We might be forced to 
defend ourselves against thousands of the 
bombs in the air at the same time. Anti- 
aircraft defense cannot be 100-percent effec- 
tive. Yet death and destruction for an 
entire city can come from a single plane. 
This single plane armed with one atomic 
bomb can cause the defenses of an area to 
be overwhelmed. 

Defense against a surprise attack would 
be extremely costly and not completely ef- 
fective. In the case of a sudden attack, it 
might be difficult even to know from what 
country the bombs were launched. 

There is no scientific reason why atomic 
bombs cannot be shipped in trunks or boxes 
in peacetime to key industrial and popula- 
tion centers and detonated at the moment 
desired by remote control wireless or other 
means. Atomic bombs last for a long time 
after they are made and can be stored or 
hidden with slight possibility of detection. 

Scientists do not foresee any defense 
against atomic warfare. 

Question. In the event of an atomic war, 
what measures must be taken in order to 
survive? 

Answer. In order to survive atomic war, we 
must resort to three different types of ac- 
tivities. These are: (1) measures for active 
defense; (2) measures for passive defense; 
(3) measures for an offensive. 

To defend ourselves actively, we must pro- 
vide for antiaircraft defense to the best of our 
ability, even though we know there is no 
entirely adequate defense. Thus we must do 
our best to detect the approach of enemy 
planes or missiles to our shores. Upon de- 
tecting such an approach we must do what 
we can to intercept and destroy these planes 
or missiles. 

We must:also resort to such passive de- 
fense measures as going underground and 
dispersing our industries as well as our popu- 
lation. In a mass atom bomb attack both 
measures must be taken. Vital defense in- 
dustry plants and bomb making plants must 
be underground. 

We must also launch an offensive atom 
bomb attack against the enemy. 

The best defensive, however, is to build a 
world without war. 

Question. What the possible economic or 
peaceful uses of atomic energy? 

Answer. The development of atomic energy 
as a new source of industrial power has been 
much discussed. However, there are many 
problems to be solved before we can make 
practical use of atomic power. Coal and pe- 
troleum are, at present, our chief fuels. 
Water power has been so harnessed that we 
can provide electricity in large amounts for 
industrial, commercial, and domestic use, 
Atomic fuel or power must compete eco- 
nomically with the existent fuels and sources 
of power. The various fuel and plant costs 
must be considered. The problem of put- 
ting atomic energy to practical use is difficult 
and complex. The day of atomic power sta- 
tions or atomic heating plants is not yet 





here nor will it come suddenly. However, it 
is along these lines that scientists are seek. 
ing to put atomic energy to practical] use. 

Question. What about the bill Pending 
before the Congress permitting a large num- 
ber of naval ships of various types and char- 
acter to be used in atomic bomb tests in the 
Pacific Ocean? 

Answer. There is a bill of this kind pend- 
ing, and it has already passed the House, 
The purpose of the experiment is to test the 
effect of the atomic bomb against naval] 
vessels in order to get information that wil) 
possibly require changes in: (1) ship design; 
(2) tactical formations at sea and anchoring 
distances in port; (3) number and location of 
operating bases and stations; (4) strategic 
disposition of ships. Incidentally, the tests 
are designed: to give information on the effect 
of the atomic bomb against aircraft, both 
airborne and grounded, and upon a wide 
variety of military ground weapons and 
equipment; to learn more of the varied effects 
of the atomic bomb against living beings, in 
order to provide much needed information 
upon protection, early diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of personnel who may hereafter be 
exposed to atomic explosions in war or peace; 
to get further information of general scien- 
tific value and phenomena accompanying 
atomic explosions. 

Question. What suggestions have been 
made as to what the United States should do 
about control of the atomic bomb? 

Answer. One suggestion has been made 
that, since possession of the atomic bomb 
makes the United States stronger than any 
other nation, we should not inform other 
countries as to how atomic bombs can be 
mede. However, such a policy would lead to 
an atomic armament race. 

Another suggestion is that the nations of 
the world should outlaw the use of atomic 
bombs. The outlawing of weapons has never 
been effective. Nations which agree not to 
use atomic bombs must also agree not to 
make them. 

Another suggestion is that an international 
group, such as the United Nations, have con- 
trol of all atomic-bomb developments. In- 
ternational control will, of course, require an 
efficient inspection system. 

The best way I know to deal with the 
atomic-bomb problem is to banish war. 

Question. How much would the proposed 
test of the atomic bomb at sea with naval 
vessels cost? 

Answer. Exaggerated statements have been 
made as to the cost of the proposed test. 
The actual elements cf cost are: (1) the pay 
and food, for about 6 months, of the crews 
of the target «hips and a few operating 
ships previously scheduled for the inactive 
fleet; (2) the maintenance of these ships for 
the same period; (3) the scrap value of these 
obsolete or otherwise surplus ships actually 
destroyed in the tests, plus the value, as 
fighting ships, of the few modern vessels 
sunk, if any; (4) the cost of repairs to a few 
modern ships damaged; (5) the ammunition 
and fuel destroyed by fire or explosion; (6) 
the fuel and transportation costs of the oper- 
ation. 

The obsolete or surplus ships to be used in 
the tests originally cost approximately 
$425,000,000. Of course, their value at the 
present is very much below this. 

The Navy Department claims that the 
total cost of the tests will only be a few 
percent of the annual naval appropriations, 
and will probably not exceed the cost of one 
large new ship. That would be approxi- 
mately $100,000,000—a large amount of this 
would be expended anyway in the operation 
of the ships on a peacetime basis. 

The lessons learned may save many ships 
and many lives. 

Question. What effect is the discovery and 
the use of the atomic bomb going to have 
upon the Army and Navy of the future? 











Answer. The Army will still need its ex- 
istent arms and services. The Air Force and 
Ground Force must be equipped with the 
latest and best weapons of all types, including 
atomic weapons. Our Air and Ground 
Forces nust be mobile. They must be able 


to go into action immediately from a peace- 
time basis. Of course, they must rely upon 
being dispersed and upon being underground 


for defense ugainst atom bomb attack. 

Those nations that have navies will still 
need them for protection of commerce at Sea, 
for protection of distant bases and outposts, 
for prevention of piracy, and for protection 
against enemy naval vessels. It might be 
necessary to alter the types of naval vessels in 
use. It might even be nececsary to travel 
underseas only. 

The determine the answers to such ques- 
tions preparations are being made by the 
Army and Navy for the atom bomb tests in 
the Pacific. 

The atomic explosion experiences at Naga- 
caki and Hiroshima, as well as on the desert 
of New Mexico, demonstrated son.ewhat the 
destructive effects of ar atomic bomb being 
detonated on or over land. We do not know 
what effects the explosion of atom bombs 
will have upon vessels, aval or commercial, 

If tests are conducted, we would be less un- 
certain about the plens for nrotection. 

Question. Can the atomic bomb be kept a 
secret? 

Answer. The fundamet.tal principles of the 
atomic bomb were known to all scientists by 
1939. The United States has two categories 
of secrecy concerning the bomb: (1) Tech- 
nical tricks of manufacture and final assem- 
bly of the bomb itself; (2) a mass of informa- 
tion, acquired in the last 5 years, about arti- 
ficial radio activity, the biological effects of 
radiation, and other scientific topics bearing 
only indirectly on the production of atomic 
bombs. 

The first category, namely, technical tricks 
of manufacture and the ‘ina, assembly of the 
bomb itself, should not be released t indi- 
vidual nations, because instructing a particu- 
lar nation how to make atomic bombs will 
not further world peace. However, it is 
agreed that any industrial nation can learn 
these technical tricks in a few years. Any 
information that should be divulged in re- 
gard to the atomic bomb should go only to 
international agencies capable of controlling 
atomic bombs. Certain other information 
about the atomic bomb should be released 
because it would be.cefit medicine, biology, 
engineering, and industry. It is essential to 
progress in physics and chemistry. 

Question. Has a committee of the Congress 
been appointed to study the question of 
atomic energy? What is the present status 
of any proposed legislation? 

Answer. Yes. A special committee of Sen- 
ators have been studying this question, and 
they are about to make a report to the Senate. 
The proposal is that a control commission 
composed of civilians be appointed to make 
decisions concerning the use and control of 
atomic energy within the United States. The 
bill also provides for a military liaison com- 
mittee appointed by and subject to the 
Secretaries of War and Navy. If the members 
of the military liaison committee think that 
any decisions of the civilian contro] commis- 
sion jeopardize national defense, the military 
liaison committee may appeal to the Secre- 
taries of War or Navy, who in turn may ap- 
peal to the President. It is felt that this bill, 
as it now stands, assures civilian control of 
the development and use of atomic energy 
while providing for the proper relation of the 
military to the atomic problem. 

The Senate committee is also working on a 
plan for international atom control. The 
committee has begun hearings on the State 
Department plan for international atom con- 
trol by the United Nations. 

The State Department plan is intended to 
be the basis for any international proposals 
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made by the United States representative to 
the United Nations Commission for the Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy. 

The plan assumes that no nation can have 
a permanent monopoly on atomic weapons. 
Therefore, it is proposed to provide for United 
Nations control of the mining of uranium 
and thorium wherever these substances may 
be found. So far as is known, control of 
uranium and thorium is tantamount to con- 
trol of atomic weapons production. 

The international plan is not intended to 
restrict the research and production efforts 
of individual nations with respect to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 





The Theater Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Mr. S. H. Fabian, president of the Ameri- 
can Theaters Association, at the conven- 
tion of the association in St. Louis, Mo., 
on April 1, and preceding it a brief state- 
ment with reference to the occasion when 
the address was delivered. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is not generally realized that there are 
16,500 motion-picture houses in the United 
States. This group comprises one of the larg- 
est and most important elements in Ameri- 
can small business. 

In order to be of service to their country 
during the war, these theater owners organ- 
ized for the first time—Nation-wide—into a 
wing of the war-activities committee of the 
motion-picture industry. 

With the single exception of banks, they 
sold more Government bonds than any other 
group. During the war they collected more 
than $36,000,000 for relief and charitable en- 
deavors. They collected blood plasma, scrap 
metals, and paper. 

Recognizing these and other contributions, 
President Truman indicated to War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Director Snyder his 
interest in eliciting the continuing coopera- 
tion of the theaters during the reconversion 
period. 

And the theaters have responded. They 
have just organized the American Theaters 
Association at a meeting at St. Louis, at- 
tended by some 200 representatives from 
every State in the Union. 

Mr. S. H. Fabian, chairman of the theater 
division of the War Activities Committee 
throughout the war, heads the new associa- 
tion. Mr. T. R. Gamble, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and National Director of the 
War Finance Division during the war, has 
agreed to serve as the association’s board 
chairman. 

Because Mr. Fabian’s address at St. Louis 
states so clearly the tremendous value of 
this new organization, its social and educa- 
tional potentialities, I have asked that it be 
printed in the REcorp. 


ApprEss or S. H. FABIAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN THEATERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, fellow exhibitors, it has be- 
come my lot to present to you a statement of 
the aims, purposes, and hopes that underlie 
this meeiing. This is a responsibility that I 
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would gladly cede to more skillful hands, for 
my feelings concerning the importance of 
the issues that have brought us together are 
too sharp and deep to enable me to treat 
them with the detached cbjectivity that I 
would like to achieve. Four years as chair- 
man of the War Activities Committee, work- 
inz in intimate association with men in this 
room—watching them put into our Nation's 
war effort the power of their united zeal— 
has left me humble and in awe of the strength 
of exhibitors joined together for public good. 
It has made me fanatic in my hope that this 
power and understanding born of union may 
be preserved. If, however, the depth of my 
feelings disqualifies me, I know it does us all, 
for as I have gone among you, I find that ycu 
echo my ambitions, hopes, and dreams con- 
cerning the future of our industry. I hope 
you will listen to me, therefore, as one who is 
endeavoring to put into words the thoughts 
imparted to me by you, and by others of our 
colleagues who are not with us today. 

The record of our industry during the war 
is history. Our files are crammed with docu- 
mentation of this accomplishment. It re- 
quires no further delineation by me. The 
voices that have been raised in praise and 
gratitude from the ranks of government and 
the ranks of our citizenry carry such author- 
ity as to make redundant any review or repe- 
tition at this date. From the past let us 
merely take guidance; to the future let us 
direct our thoughts and strength. 

We look back briefly for guidance and we 
See several fundamental and impressive 
points of experience: 

(a) We see exhibitors united for the first 
time in the annals of our industry. 

(b) We see an organization that served as 
a bulwark against outside pressures anc as a 
conduit through which our war work moved 
in an orderly and systematic manner. 

(c) We see a new esprit de corps created 
among theater men—a new pride in their 
efforts in the national interest. 

(d) We see theater men emerging with a 
new dignity and standing in their communi- 
ties. The war is now over. Our industry is 
presented with alternatives. 

1. Shall we go our separate ways in disunity 
and confusion? or 

2. Shall we contrive a method whereby the 
unity of the war years and its products may 
be salvaged for our future well-being? 

Theater men everywhere have been spon- 
taneous in their urging that the War Activ- 
ities Committee should graduate to a new 
organization in which every exhibitor, re- 
gardless of size, affiliation, or association ties 
would be welcome and in which the best in- 
terests of every exhibitor would be served. 

The creation of this organization is the 
important business before us today. Every 
exhibitor in the country by specific or pub- 
lished invitation has been encouraged to be 
here to assist us in our deliberations. 

I feel at this point I should voice a num- 
ber of assurances for the record. There is 
no intention or desire to deprive individual 
exhibitors of their independent right to op- 
erate their businesses in their own best in- 
terests without interference or coercion. 

There is no intention to dominate intra- 
industry matters, clearance, distributor-ex- 
h.bitor relations or other internal trade prac- 
tices. 

There is no intention to give away our 
screens; there is every intention of protect- 
ing our screens against selfish, subversive, or 
other harmful use. 

There is no intention of permitting pro- 
ducer affiliated theaters to dominate or dic- 
tate policy or action; there is every inten- 
tion to insure a truly representative charac- 
ter for the group which alone can promise 
success for our undertaking. 

There is no intention that this proposed 
organization should be in disparagement of 
or in conflict with efficient national, State 
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and city exhibitor organizations now func- 
tioning. 

So much for our negative objectives. The 
sense of this body will probably add to those 
I have mentioned. 

Our positive objective in general will be to 
constitute the theaters of this country as a 
national institution of dignity, of influence 
and of responsibility. 

The specific objectives within this frame- 
work can be gathered, I think, into two cate- 
gories: 

A. Public relations. 

B. Industry welfare. 


A. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The theater is a firmly rooted institution. 
It has been so for decades. It still suffers, 
however, from the inheritance of the day of 
strolling players, carnivals, circuses, turkey 
troupes, and the irresponsibilities of the 
racket-minded drawn to our business not 
through devotion to it, but for quick gain. 
The public-relations problem remains a chal- 
lenging one. How to bring the theater to 
its proper estate: to bring recognition to the 
greatest medium for the visual exposition of 
events, internally toward and by members 
of the industry and toward the public. 
These divisions of necessity overlap, but for 
purposes of discussion can be separated. 

1. Internal: The internal operation is fun- 
damental. The industry cannot adequately 
present the true values of the theater as a 
public institution to the country in general 
unless the mass of its members are made 
sharply conscious of the instrumentality for 
public good they hold in their hands and 
are militantly proud of their association 
with it and humbly aware of their great re- 
sponsibility. This phase of our program 
would have many facets. 

(a) Seif-examination leading to appraisal 
of strong points and weaknesses, the good 
and the real or potential evils, inherent to 
the theaters and its operation. For example, 
how few theater operators know how high 
in the esteem of credit men are theater loans 
and the extremely low default rate? How 
many theater operators remember the im- 
portance of their charity work in the im- 
pressive proportions it has assumed during 
the past few years? How many theater op- 
erators realize that their institution in most 
communities exceeds any other business en- 
terprise, by most standards in tangible, prov- 
able public influence for good? They should 
be made aggressively aware and proud of 
this standing. 

(b) Parcel of this internal program might 
be consideration of a self-imposed code of 
ethics for theaters in their relations with the 
public, standards of safety, of sanitation, of 
comfort for the public. 

(c) The internal program might encom- 
pass awards to industry members for out- 
standing achievement within the industry. 

(d) It might include plaques of recognition 
for and compliance with the standards 
decided upon. 

(e) It might include an educational pro- 
gram to improve the knowledge of new mem- 
bers (and old) concerning good business 
methods, pitfalls, good and dangerous prac- 
tices—in a broader sense engender within the 
industry keener appreciation of the theater, 
its product, its traditions, and the great 
force it must be in the world community of 
the future. By this educational program 
could emerge an improved awareness that the 
theaters’ welfare is synchronized with the 
communities’ welfare: and the recognition 
that public issues, however broad, include a 
responsibility by the theater owner to be in- 
formed and to be prepared to take a position 
concerning them. 

(f) A social program to develop among the 
industry a sense of oneness, sympathy, and 
fraternity. 

(g) A program for passing on the appro- 
priateness and wisdom of public interest 
ecreen subjects. 
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2. External. The public relations involved 
in contacts and relationship with the non- 
theater world flow naturally from those rela- 
tionships and standards sought within the 
industry. They would run the gamut from 
personal activity of industry members to 
identify themselves as persons with social and 
civic life, to the broad group moves involv- 
ing the mobilization of industry strength in 
support of worthy public projccts or in de- 
feat of projects inimical to public interest. 
The establishment of improved personal re- 
lationships and responsibilities to the com- 
munity can be expected as a normal premi- 
um to the unity which we hope will develop 
from the union of industry members and as 
their pride in their association and objec- 
tives grow. 

The broad group moves would include a 
portfolio of activities and interests. limited 
only by the discretion of the association 
(conference, congress); among others it 
could include such items as: 

(A) Participation in public charity proj- 
ects—this would include determination of 
industry leadership, methods, goals, motiva- 
tion, publicity, and general control. 

(B) Government cooperation—use of 
screens for Government subjects. 

(C) Use of theaters and facilities for pub- 
lic cocperation unclassified. 

(D) Public endorsement or opposition of 
the industry to public matters not selfishly 
related to the industry but of such character 
as to recommend the industry’s interest and 
strength, in their determination, viz, full 
employment, public health, housing, and 
other public matters in which leaders of 
other industries have been heard but con- 
cerning which our industr> has been silent. 

(E) Donations to charity by the industry. 

(F) Establishment of scholarships by our 
industry. 

(G) Awards to citizens for outstanding 
contributions to peace, science, and the arts. 

(H) Institutional advertising. 

(I) Institutional radio programs. 

(J) Awards to writers for outstanding 
stories. 

(K) Awards to motion-picture producers 
for outstanding production. 

This category would be limited only by the 
imagination and judgment of the member- 
ship of the organization. It would be so con- 
ceived as to identify the theaters as being in 
the business of community and national 
building, and not as an institution to become 
vocal only when its interests or those of its 
members are in issue. 

In charity drives, fund raising, and other 
public projects, it should emerge as a plan- 
ning agency and not merely a group of con- 
venient collection plates for others to use. 
In representation on matters of general pub- 
lic welfare, its presentation and advocates 
should set a standard as the best. Particu- 
larly effective can the industry be in con- 
vincing the world that even when there is 
no ax to grind, in the lobbying sense, in- 
dustry opinion is sound and a force to be 
taken into account in the settlement of mat- 
ters joint to us all. If the industry takes a 
sound, logical, statesmanlike position on 
matters not in its immediate interest, its 
voice carries added conviction. When in- 
dustry welfare becomes endangered, its ad- 
vocates will gain credence by the sound back- 
ground for temperance and reasoning it will 
have established. 

The second great category I have men- 
tioned affects— 


B. INDUSTRY WELFARE 


1. The theater, by its contact with the 
millions of people, offers a convenient and 
relatively hidden conduit for politicians to 
tap the pocketbooks of the people. The nor- 
mal resistances to taxation are not asserted 
in the case of admission taxes. Such taxes 
receive little public attention until they are 
in effect. The theater owner and operator 
must assume the duty of protecting his busi- 





ness and his customers by watching the 
trends toward extortionate taxes and com. 
bating them as far as possible. The theater 
owner as such has neutralized himself as a 
politician insofar as the use of his theater 
is involved. The screens of the country must 
so remain. It remains then for the owners 
themselves to be vigilant and to prepare sys. 
tematically and efficiently and in unity for 
the protection of the industry and the public 
in matters of industry welfare and public 
welfare. 

2. It would be within the province of the 
organization to study and assert distinguished 
advocacy in legislative, governmental, and 
other matters affecting the industry and its 
operation. These matters would include 
(among other things) : Taxes, building codes, 
licensing, censorship, interstate commerce, 
public health, discriminatory legislation. 

The study of developing problems would 
be done, for the entire country. Representa- 
tion would be made before appropriate bodies 
on the national level and on the State and 
local level when the State and localities in- 
volved indicate the desirability of such in- 
tervention. Thus no conflict would be set 
up between the national functions and those 
State and regional organizations which are 
qualified and willing to bear the responsi- 
bility of State and local legislative and other 
representation and counsel in industry prob- 
lems that may arise. 


CONCLUSION 


I have tried to indicate to you collectively 
the idea of our industry united that I have 
gleaned from you individually. The points 
and suggestions I have touched upon are by 
way of description and not limitation. We 
see this organization as creating a new force 
in our national life. Let us not constrict 
our thinking by precedent. Let us make the 
precedent here in St. Louis; let us lay the 
groundwork for our industry to move into 
a new estate; we are independent thinkers. 
The independent thinking of our individual 
members can be blended into unit thinking 
and action of potency that defies the imagi- 
nation if we have the courage and resolution 
to do it. : 

The work of theater owners and operators 
is arduous and they meet problems of such 
variety .nd intensity as to make the industry 
truly unique. The theater demands much 
of those who run it. Theater men, however, 
accept gladly the responsibilities and vicissi- 
tudes inherent in their business. Our devo- 
tion to our business, our belief in its unused 
potential, our hopes for the industry's fu- 
ture, our ambition to blaze new trails lie at 
the root of our resolve to face the future 
together, joined in a lasting union of strength 
and good will. Thank you. [Applause.] 





Only True Test of “Due Allowance for 
Differences in Cost of Delivery” Under 
Robinson-Patman Act Is Where Seller 
Nets the Same Prices F. 0. B. His 
Place of Shipment—Should Help Small 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, atten- 
tion is directed to the most important 
speech delivered by Mr. Walter B. 
Wooden, assistant general counsel of the 














ederal Trade Commission, before the 
“Robinson-Patman symposium” in New 
York City to some 259 attorneys of lead- 
ing corporations on the validity of a de- 
livered price under section 2 (a) of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

In his address Mr. Wooden clarifies 
some of the points involved in the Corn 
Products Refining Co. and Staley Manu- 
facturing Co. cases which ruled that they 
had violated the Robinson-Patman Act 
with respect to delivered prices and 
phantom freight absorption. This was 
q far-reaching decision. More important 
than this, however, is his clarification 
of the meaning under this law of “due 
allowance for differences in cost of 
delivery.” 

Many manufacturers in different in- 
dustries selling on a delivered price 
basis will be affected by this interpre- 
tation of the act. Under the circum- 
stances this should mean a revamping of 
sales policies generally, which should 
prove beneficial to local enterprises and 
tend to promote a greater diversity of 
production in more sections of the coun- 
try in order to provide due allowance. 


DUE ALLOWANCE TEST 


The Supreme Court, according to the 
Assistant Chief Counsel of the Federal 
Trade Commission, recognized that in a 
system of delivered prices the only 
measure of the amount of the discrimi- 
nation and the only test of its existence 
is to be found in the failure to make due 
allowance for differences on the cost of 
delivery. 

There can be no discrimination when due 
allowance is made— 


Said Mr. Wooden. 


There is always discrimination when due 
allowance is not made. When due allowance 
is made the seller nets the same price f. o. b. 
his place of shipment. When due allow- 
ance is not made it reflects itself in varying 
prices f. o. b. the seller’s place of shipment, 
varying among his respective customers by 
the exact extent of his failure to make such 
alowance, 


Mr. Wooden also directs attention to 
the point that “due allowance for dif- 
ferences in cost of delivery” is not pres- 
ent if the delivered price is based on rail 
freight rates and delivery is made by 
truck or water. In addition, he discusses 
the zone rates in an effort to provide such 
d-e allowance. 

Because of the extreme importance of 
this issue which is of uppermost impor- 
tance to small business, I am reproducing 
herewith Mr. Wooden’s speech in full as 
follows: 

It should be understood that the opinions 
expressed in this paper are only those of 
the speaker and are not necessarily those of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court up- 
holding the Federal Trade Commission in 
the Corn Products and Staley cases have 
lar-reaching import to American industry. 
They are of particular importance to nu- 
merous heavy goods industries which deal 
in purportedly standardized products quoted 
at standardized delivered prices. The deci- 
sions involve the validity of the delivered 
prices determined under such systems from 
the standpoint of price discrimination un- 
lawful under section 2 (a) and independently 
of the question whether they may also in- 
volve systems of co:lusive price fixing, a 
thing which has been long known to be un- 
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lawful under other statutes. To the extent 
that such discriminations by individual sell- 
ers have substantial, reasonable probability 
of injuring or preventing competition either 
among the sellers or among the buyers of 
the commodity so sold, they may now be 
challenged and enjoined as unlawful. To 
what extent such a probability can be dem- 
onstrated in the case of particular sellers and 
particular commodities quoted or sold at 
delivered prices depends, of course, on the 
facts of each case and is outside the province 
of this paper. 

One might philosophize at great length 
upon the social and economic questions that 
underlie section 2 (a) but it is futile to 
discuss them here. They were all exhaus- 
tively debated in connection with the passage 
of the original act of 1914 and the amended 
act of 1936. While section 2 (a) is one of 
the antitrust laws it was specifically designed 
to cutlaw utilization of one of the traditional 
tools of monopoly. In so doing it does not 
prohibit any and all discriminations in price 
or make such discriminations unlawful per 
se. Only if and when the effect may be to 
injure or prevent competition does the pro- 
hibition apply. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has always construed this requirement 
as a necessary part of a prima facie case and 
as such a burden to be assumed and dis- 
charged by the. Commission. In that re- 
spect the Commission has been more conser- 
vative than the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit, which construed it in the 
Moss case by way of dictum as the burden 
of respondent. Such a construction would 
constitute a very substantial and radical lim- 
itation on the right of sellers to make differ- 
ent prices to their different customers. In- 
deed, except for the element of competition 
between their customers and the right of re- 
fusal to sell, the effect of it would be to give 
industry in general the status of a public 
utility required to serve all comers. alike. 

Few defenders of the competitive system 
would care to take issue with the philosophy 
that underlies section 2 (a). Still fewer 
would care openly to contend that there is 
anything sacrosanct about delivered prices 
that would justify their exemption from the 
general prohibition against price discrimi- 
nation. At any rate the Supreme Court in 
the Corn Products and Staley cases held that 
discrimination in delivered prices was not 
exempt from the reach of the section. But 
complete exemption of such discrimination 
apparently would have resulted had the 
Court accepted the view urged upon it that 
basing point systems of delivered prices were 
exempt. For to the statutory exemption of 
differences in delivered prices which make 
only due allowance for differences in cost of 
delivery there would have been added judi- 
cial exemption of differences that do not 
make such allowance, and what would then 
be left of delivered price discrimination un- 
der the statute thus construed. 

The Court, however, recognized that in a 
system of delivered prices the only measure 
of the amount of discrimination and the only 
test of its existence is to be found in the 
failure to make due allowance for differences 
in cost of delivery. There can be no dis- 
crimination when due allowance is made. 
There is always discrimination when due 
allowance is not made. When due allow- 
ance is made the seller nets the same price 
f. o. b. his place of shipment. When due 
allowance is not made it reflects itself in 
varying net prices f. o. b. the seller’s place 
of shipment, varying among his respective 
customers by the exact extent of his failure 
to make such allowance. In the Corn Prod- 
ucts and Staley cases the Court recognized 
that this failure and the resulting variations 
in mill net prices included two types of dis- 
crimination, one consisting of so-called 
phantom freight and the other of so-called 
freight absorption. One reaction among law- 
yers and industrialists appears to be that 
probably the phantom-freight type of dis- 
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crimination can no longer be defended under 
these decisions, but that the freight-absorp- 
tion type can perhaps be reconciled with 
them. Whether that can be done will de- 
pend on the factual showing in a given case, 
but it is difficult to see any basis for the 
contention that so-called freight absorp- 
tions are not the equivalent of price dif- 
ferentials among the seller’s customers. Un- 
der the Corn Products and Staley cases the 
range of the discrimination lay between the 
highest price, which included the largest 
amount of phantom freight, and the lowest 
price, which included the largest amount of 
freight absorption. In the Staley case the 
largest amount of discrimination shown was 
36 cents per hundredweight, of which one- 
half was freight absorption. So far as effect 
on competition was concerned it was impos- 
sible to show any difference in nature or de- 
gree resulting from that one-half as dis- 
tinguished from the other. And who can 
quarrel with the thesis that if the 18-cent 
discrimination represented by freight ab- 
sorption had the prohibited effect on com- 
petition it should be subject to the same 
condemnation as the 18 cents represented by 
phantom freight. 

In the Staley opinion the Court said that 
where the price-basing point is distant from 
the point of production “price discriminations 
are necessarily involved.” It then stated that 
this is “because * * * the delivered 
prices * * * usually include an item of 
unearned or phantom freight or require the 
absorption of freight with the consequent 
variations in the seller’s net factory prices.” 
The Court then said, “Since such freight 
differentials bear no relation to the actual 
cost of delivery, they are systematic discrimi- 
nations prohibited by section 2 (a), when- 
ever they have the defined effect upon com- 
petition” (pp. 750, 751). 

There is still another language in the 
Staley opinion that would be difficult to 
reconcile with systematic freight absorption. 

The Court said that good faith could not be 
attributed to a seller who “has never at- 
tempted to set up a nondiscriminatory sys- 
tem, giving to purchasers, who have the 
natural advantage of proximity to its plant, 
the price advantages which they are entitled 
to expect over purchasers at a distance.” 
(Ibid. p. 757.) The ordinary meaning of 
those words is that it is a discriminatory sys- 
tem which does not give nearby purchasers 
“the price advantage which they are entitled 
to expect over purchasers at a distance.” 
Such words would apply to systematic fre'ght 
absorption because purchasers with “the nat- 
ural advantage of proximity” to the plant do 
pay higher prices than those at a distance 





and are thus denied what the Court said 
“they are entitled to expect.” In the very 
next sentence of the Staley opinion the Court 
stated that “for like reasons”’ it rejected the 
argument that the Commission’s order could 


be rendered nugatory by 


“establishing such 
a high factory price as always to admit of 
reductions in order to meet the prices of 
competitors who are using a Chicago basing 
point system.” (Ibid. p. 757.) Such a hypo- 
thetical substitute was characterized as a 
“practical continuation” of the condemned 
system and as not being in good faith. Sys- 
tematic freight absorption necessarily con- 
templates and requires the establishment cf 
“such a high factory price as always to ad- 
mit of reductions in order to meet the 
prices of competitors” who are using a simi- 
lar system. The defenders of freight absorp- 
tion frequently rely on the sentence in the 
opinion beginning “but does not foll 

that respondents may never absorb frei 

when their factory price plus actual freight 
is higher than their competitor's price,” et 


But that sentence is part of the same 
paragraph from which I have been quot- 
ing. Accordingly it can hardly be treated as 


though it read “it follows that respondents 
may always absorb freight,” etc. For that 


is exactly what the preceding context shows 
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the Court thought was not permissible. 
Even the sentence in question closes with 
the statement that “there is no discrimina- 
tion in price” where sellers maintain “a 
uniform delivered price at all points of 
delivery.” And yet the Court held Staley’s 
prices discriminatory despite the fact that 
his pricing system was one which “if 
followed, would produce exact identity in 
prices of glucose of the several producers 
when sold in any city of the United States.” 
(F. T. C. v. Staley, 324 U. S. 751.) By the 
sentence in question the Court may have 
been referring to a system of zone delivered 
pices and if so it was indulging in a bit 
of dictum. 

It is sometimes suggested that the proviso 
regarding due allowance for differences in 
cost of delivery does not compel the seller to 
give the buyer the full benefit of such allow- 
ance but permits the seller, in his discretion, 
to withhold some part of it. Another way of 
stating it is that it fixes the maximum allow- 
ance beyond which the seller may not go. 

Let us subject the proposition to critical 
analysis. In the first place, it is futile to 
consider the meaning and application of the 
proviso apart from the substantive provisions 
of the section. Whatever plausibility the 
proposition has may be the result of an at- 
tempt to analyze the proviso by itself. Of 
course, it may be readily conceded that dis- 
criminations which do not have the adverse 
effects on competition prescribed by section 
2 (a) are not unlawful, and that this is so no 
matter what form the discriminations may 
take. This may be conceded whether or not 
such discriminations reflect a failure to make 
due allowance for differences in cost of de- 
livery and also without regard to whether 
they involve the withholding of all or merely 
a part of such allowance. But wherever the 
prescribed adverse effects on competition 
exist and the discriminations are themselves 
the alter ego of the failure to make due 
allowance, that failure is the very thing that 
is illegal. To argue that such failure is any 
less illegal because it makes less than full 
allowance for differences in delivery cost is to 
argue that an illegal result accomplished by 
illegal means can be defended simply because 
other means might be still more illegal. 

What is “due allowance” for differences in 
cost of delivery within the meaning of the 
statute unless it be an allowance that is 
proportioned mathematically to the differ- 
ence in delivery costs? Unless the standard 
of proportion between the difference in price 
and delivery cost be followed consistently, 
the effect would be to substitute a maximum 
standard which is quite another concept than 
that embodied in the word “due.” If one 
were to put such other concept into words, 
it would emphasize how different the two 
concepts are. It would take language some- 
thing like this: “Nothing herein contained 
shall prevent differentials in price that do 
not exceed the differences in cost of delivery,” 
etc. And what is the significance of the word 
“only,” preceding the words “‘due allowance,” 
unless it be to emphasize that nothing but 
a proportionate allowance is permissible. 
The statutory relationship between different 
prices and different costs is blurred, narrowed, 
and deprived of its full natural effect when 
not applied until the al’owance exceeds the 
difference in cost. 

The proposition under discussion also 
seems inconsistent with the practice of so- 
called freight absorption. By hypothesis the 
proposition conceded that the .proviso does 
not permit a seller to make more than due 
allowance for differences in the seller’s cost 
of delivery. If that be true, it would con- 
demn freight absorption, for that is just what 
freight absorption does. It operates to in- 
clude in the seller’s delivered price a freight 
factor that is less than the amount of the 
seller’s actual cost of delivery. It thereby 
makes more than due allowance for that 
cost and therefore exceeds what the propo- 
sition concedes is the maximum allowance. 
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Moreover, if the proposition were sound, 
it would provide a plausible defense of the 
practice of phantom freight. For as among 
the cities on which phantom freight is im- 
posed, the amounts charged as phantom 
freight do not exceed the differences in the 
seller’s actual cost of delivery but represent 
the exact amounts of such difference. The 
fact is that this is not due allowance to‘the 
purchasers at all, but is simply a method by 
which the seller systematically proportions 
his discriminations among those from whom 
phantom freight is collected and which de- 
prives such buyers of any allowance due 
them under the statute. No acceptance of 
the proposition under discussion would in- 
volve acceptance of what is usually regarded 
as the most indefensible feature of the bas- 
ing-point system. 

Another point to be considered in connec- 
tion with the principle of due allowance for 
differences in cost of delivery is whether it 
applies to differences in delivery cost arising 
from different modes of transportation as 
distinguished from geographical differences 
resulting from transportation by the same 
mode. If, for example, delivered prices are 
figured in terms of rail freight while delivery 
is actually made by truck or water at a lower 
delivery cost, how nearly does that failure 
conform to the standard of due allowance? 
The only answer that can safely be made is 
the general one that if such failure has the 
adverse effects on competition specified in 
the statute, there seems to be no reason why 
it should not be treated as unlawful price 
discrimination under the principles of the 
Staley and Corn Products cases. 

A questicn frequently asked is what is the 
status under the Corn Products and Staley 
cases of zone delivered prices on a specialty 
product such as a prepared cereal or a tooth- 
paster. So far as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is concerned it is not interested in 
challenging such prices on the academic 
ground that they necessarily deprive buyers 
of the precise amounts of due allowance for 
differences in cost of delivery which they may 
be entitled to expect. In the first place it 
does not appear that such prices could have 
any adverse effect on competition with other 
producers of similar products. That would 
differentiate them materially from delivered 
prices on a standardized heavy product where 
the effe-t is to create identity of such prices 
among competitors. Specialty goods are usu- 
ally light in weight, freight costs are rela- 
tively low and may even be negligible on a 
given unit of the product.. So any effect on 
competition even among purchasers of the 
failure to make due allowance is correspond- 
ingly reduced and it may be reduced to what 
is no more than a theoretical possibility, 
falling far short of the substantial proba- 
bility required under the statute. If, how- 
ever, in a given case, competition among 
the customers is prevented or injured or 
there is a substantial and reasonable proba- 
bility of such result, such price differentials 
would seem to come within the reason and 
therefore within the reach and the rule of 
section 2 (a). 

The status under section 2 (a) of zone 
delivered prices which include an averaged 
freight factor calculated not only from a 
place other than place of actual shipment 
but which is averaged to all destinations 
within the zone, has not been passed upon 
by the courts. They have been condemned 
by the courts in Commission proceedings 
where they were found to be parts of an 
unlawful, collusive price-fixing combination, 
but that is familiar legal doctrine. However, 
in a proceeding against the lead producers 
now pending before the Commission the issue 
is raised whether the use of zone delivered 
prices involves price discrimination under 
section 2 (a) by the respective members of 
that industry, without regard to the exist- 
ence of collusion among them. This zone 
case may be considered the counterpart of 
the Corn Products and Staley cases on basing 





point discriminations. Like the glucose bas- 
ing point cases, however, it will turn upon 
the discriminatory status of systematica}}y 
varying factory net prices and their effect on, 
price competition among the sellers or among 
their customers in that particular industry 
Measured solely by the standard of due allow. 
ance for differences in cost of delivery, how- 
ever, it would seem that a system of zone 
delivered prices is even less conformable to 
that standard than a basing point system 
For the basing point system does at least 
purport to make due allowance for difference< 
in cost of delivery from the basing point. By 
contrast a zone delivered price, while neces- 
sarily calculated from some point taken as a 
base, although it may or may not be the 
actual shipping point, ignores completely the 
differences in cost of delivery from that base 
to different destinations within the zone. 
As a final observation there is one ques- 
tion which cuts to the heart of all delivered 
price systems that operate to preclude the 
making of due allowance for differences in 
cost of delivery. Why are the respective 
sellers desirous of withholding such allow- 
ances from their respective customers? If 
the real reason, as distinguished from the 
“good” reasons frequently assigned, is dem- 
onstrated to be its effect on preventing or 
injuring competition either among competi- 
tors of the original seller or among his cus- 
tomers, then the legal status of such failure 
to make due allowance should not be very 
obscure. The problem becomes obscure only 
as it becomes difficult to sift out the “good” 
reasons from what may be the real ones. 





Veterans and Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
21, 1946, I issued a statement that we 
were facing a scandal in connection with 
the disposal of surplus Gcvernment prop- 
erty to war veterans. That possible 
scandal is no longer something which 
can be ignored. In the past 2 weeks a 
large New York department store has ad- 
vertised the sale of new Army trucks and 
the sale of used Army trucks at prices 
which are within the established ceiling 
ranges, but which are far in excess of 
the cost to them. 

Cleveland veterans have informed m«¢ 
that they have been sent to Point Pleas- 
ant, W. Va.; Camp Atterbury, Ind.; 
Sandusky, Ohio; New Castle, Ind.; Day- 
ton, Ohio; Warren, Ohio, and Ravenna, 
Ohio, seeking trucks in the possession of 
the WAA. One of these veterans pur- 
chased a truck in January and went out 
to the Plum Brook Ordnance Plant at 
Sandusky, Ohio. The truck had already 
been sold to another veteran and was not 
even available. In order to cover up 
this inefficiency, the officer authorizing 
the refund of his money noted that the 
truck was refused because it was in very 
poor mechanical condition. This vet- 
eran waited 244 months before receiving 
the refund of his money. The same 
man then purchased a second truck 
which was to be picked up at New Castle, 
Ind. It was estimated that repairs on 


this truck would amount to approxi- 











mately $150. He did not expect a new 
truck, but when he saw the truck he 
found that its front end had been 
smashed; it had no hood, no grill, no 
bumpers, no lower control arm support, 
no ignition, no battery, and the front 
fenders had been smashed beyond re- 
pair. He refused this truck and is now 
waiting for the $330 which he paid for it. 
This past week this same veteran went 
into the WAA office in Cleveland and 
purchased another truck for $215. This 
one was supposed to be located at War- 
ren, Ohio. Two days after he purchased 
it, a local WAA officer informed him that 
the truck had been sold meanwhile to 
someone else and was no longer avail- 
able. 

I am informed that, while veterans 
cannot obtain these trucks, used-car lots 
in the city have Army trucks available 
or sale at prices far in excess of what 
they were supposed to have been sold to 
veterans. I demand that all sales of the 
War Assets Administration be certified 
by responsible officials. There is no rea- 
son whatever why Gimbels in New York 
should be able to obtain 600 new trucks 
from the War Assets Administration and 
sell them at $2,900 when veterans for 
whose benefits many of the regulations 
of the War Assets Administration were 
designed cannot have an opportunity to 
purchase them directly from our Gov- 
ernment. 

It is no less appalling that used trucks 
which are unobtainable by most veterans 
are being offered in the same way. 
Something is certainly very peculiar, to 
put it mildly, in this whole mess, and it 
must be stopped at once. There is no 
justification whatever for sending vet- 
erans hundreds of miles to look at piles 
of junk after somebody on the inside has 
had first crack at all the good equipment 
available. 

I propose the following specific steps 
in order to correct this situation: 

First. A complete inventory of all 
available surplus property should be es- 
tablished at once. If every Government 
agency which has surplus property for 
sale were compelled to list all of it within 
10 days’ time, that inventory would be 
ready for inspection and use. 

Second. An immediate allocation of 
the available merchandise with a fair di- 
vision of the best merchandise available, 
to each State based upon the number of 
veterans who served in the armed forces 
from that State, should be established. 

Third. Officials of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration in every community should 
be supplied with a complete day by day 
inventory of merchandise available for 
their State and no sale should be made 
in one community without being cleared 
through a central office to be sure that 
one sale only for a particular article 
would be made. 

Fourth. Detailed description of the 
merchandise should be furnished to each 
office of the War Assets Administration 
so that those purchasing the property 
would have an accurate description of its 
condition and quality. 

Fifth. The system by which veterans 
are permitted to purchase property after 
Federal, State, and local agencies and 
publicly supported institutions should be 
modified to give them an absolute pri- 
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ority. With public funds available for 
expenditure by the Federal Government 
and the State and local governments far 
more plentiful than the funds available 
for veterans our servicemen should have 
the first opportunity to purchase prop- 
erty. 

What I am advocating is nothing but 
honest decency in our treatment of 
servicemen and intelligent business man- 
agement in the handling of surplus prop- 
erty. What we have now is neither. 





An Honest Columnist Says President 
Truman Has Succeeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, many an 
observer of the American scene has re- 
marked on a tendency of the American 
people to build up a public figure and 
then tear him down. Only 6 months ago 
President Harry S. Truman was at the 
very zenith of public popularity. Then 
that popularity began to decline, as re- 
flected in opinion polls and in general 
comment. 

Yet President 
changed. 

The only thing that had changed was 
the attitude of certain groups with spe- 
cial interests to protect or promote. 
The hammer-and-tongs boys had gone 
after him. No matter what he did, he 
was attacked and criticized. Yet Harry 
Truman has gone right ahead with su- 
preme honesty and courage on the course 
he chose—a course of able and honest 
administration in a period fraught with 
vast responsibilities for the future of the 
world. 

President Truman not only has not 
changed in his efforts to obtain needed 
legislation in the interest of the country; 
I am convinced the country has not 
changed in its faith in him to carry out 
the policies of the late President Roose- 
velt. Though Congress has unfortunate- 
ly failed to pass the bills that President 
Truman has asked us for, and has urged 
and advocated, because of Republican 
opposition aided by a few gentlemen from 
the Southern States, nevertheless I am 
hopeful that the people will continue to 
demand that his legislative program will 
receive favcrable consideration from 
Congress. 

It is, therefore, refreshing to find in 
one newspaper column an honest and ob- 
jective estimate of President Truman’s 
administration, published on the eve of 
the first anniversary of his carcer in the 
White House. 

Under permission previously granted, 
I insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
column by Tom Stokes, an honest re- 
porter for the United Features Syndicate, 
printed in Scripps-Howard and many 
other newspapers on April 10: 

This is “be unkind to Truman” week. 

The occasion is his first anniversary in the 
White House, which comes Friday. Conse- 


Truman had “not 
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quently, most of those here who make a liv- 
ing by writing for the papers have oiled their 
typewriters, settled back majestically in their 
best analyst pose, and let go at the President. 

This is a democracy, isn’t it? 

Some with a flair for economics have 
drafted pieces about his wage-price policy 
and labor policies anti their inadequacies. 
Experts on political matters have treated of 
the widening split in his party, the moral 
being drawn according to which side of the 
split you sympathize with. Some have dealt 
with Truman the man. 

It’s the fashion—so here goes another 

Nobody has been really mean or unkind to 
the President because it’s practically impos- 
sible to be. That tells something about the 
man, and about his failures in his first year, 
and his successes; nor can he be unkind to 


anybody. He’s not built that way—which 
tells something more about him 
It’s been a long year because of all that 


has happened. To Harry Truman it 
ably seemed like the longest in his life 

It has been a long time since that day 
when President Roosevelt died at Warm 
Springs and Mr. Truman came down from 
the Senate to take the oath. He stepped 
first and foremost, into the management of 
a war which then appeared likely to last 
much longer in the Pacific than it did. 

It seems years since that day 5 months 
later when the President walked out on the 
White House lawn with Mrs. Truman t 
nounce the end of the war with Japan 

Yet the distance from that day to this 
seems even longer when it is measured by 
the distance from the joyful concord at the 
dawn of peace among the three allies and 
their people—this country, Britain and 
Russia—and the warning issued by the Presi- 
dent last week-end to our two chief allies 
against playing old-fashioned power politics 
in the Middle East. 

It is measured, too, by the happy concord 
at the end of a terrible war and the discord 
created by Russia in the United Nations 
meeting in New York. 

Yet, within the year, and this is not to be 
forgotten, the United Nations was created, 
ratified by our Senate with only two dissent- 
ing voices, and now is a functioning organi- 
zation, whatever troubles beset it. And so, 
too, were created the International Bank and 
International Monetary Fund, now function- 
ing, and so, also, various other agencies for 
keeping the peace through promoting inter- 
national stability and welfare. 

The distance between that day, when Harry 
Truman became President. and now, is meas- 
ured also by the distance between those days 
when Congress wished him so well and now, 
when it is fighting him on so many fronts. 

We are in an era of great change. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt started it in our own 
domestic economy, not only because he wes 
so intentioned, but because he had to. He 
rode the storm. 

Harry Truman is the victim of the transi- 
tion, for it is still going on. He inherited it. 
Never Was tke clash so sharp between what, 
politically, is called the right and the left. 
Extremists are making the big noises. 

On the right are those who would take us 
back to that age for which Vincent Youmans 
created his most enticing songs, the hilarious 
twenties. Youmans died the other day, but 
that age had passed long ago. On the left 
are those who would hurry us forward, diz- 
zily, to a bright new age, and Americans 
don’t like to be hurried. 

Harry Truman is the middleman in all 
this, caught between the conflicting forces. 
So, in truth, would be any other man who 
succeeded to the Presidency in these times. 
Someone might have done better. Someone 

might have done much worse. 

Perhaps it’s a good occasion, as citizens, to 
wish him luck for the next year in the tcugh- 
est job ii. the world, 


prob- 


an- 
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American Liberalism: A Faith To Fight 
For 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been 16 years since the American people, 
defrauded by the gross and opportunistic 
materialism of three selfish and in- 
competent Republican administrations, 
turned again to the party of the people, 
the party of idealism, and swept a Demo- 
cratic Congress into office; and it is 
14 years since the clean winds of that 
liberal storm blew out the stale tiredness 
of Hooverism to bring in the fresh vigor 
and liberal genius of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Now that great leader is dead; his 
works will live forever, and his words of 
flame and hope and promise for a peo- 
ple’s world. The spirit of the American 
people is, perhaps, a little tired from 6 
years’ of total war against reaction. 
There is some slight danger they may 
relax their vigilance and allow the cyni- 
cism of reaction and special privilege 
again to rule in this Hall of the will of 
the masses. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave, I 
insert in the Recorp a clarion call to 
liberals, slightly shortened to conserve 
space, contained in an editorial in the 
Philadelphia Record of Sunday, March 
24, 1946: 

AMERICAN LIBERALISM: A FAITH TO FIGHT FOR! 

Let America’s liberals take stock. 

This sick world is locking for leadership. 
Liberalism should be offering it. It is not, 

Liberalism is no feeble philosophy of com- 
promise between Marxism and conservatism, 
as the Fascists told us yesteryear and as the 
Communists tell us now. 

Liberalism is a positive, dynamic force. It 
is the faith of freemen. It is a faith we must 
fight for at home, a faith to carry tr oppressed 
peoples abroad. 

Alas, many of the men who should be fight- 
ing for liberalism are now apologizing for it. 
Some even seem to have fallen for that false 
and mischievous notion that liberalism is 
just a stage along the road to inevitable 
Marxism. 

It is time to scotch that lie. 

Fascism was not yesterday’s wave of the 
future. Communism is not tomorrow’s. 

Some American liberals are so indifferent, 
they are letting hitchhikers take over the 
car—permitting Communists, who came 
along for the ride, to climb into the driver's 
seat. 

If liberalism has faltered since its prewar 
peak of the New Deal— 

It is because too many liberals have lost 
sight of their goals and forgotten their primer 
of principles. 

Check over some of thos2 principles: 

1. Freedom of man, of the individual. A 
slave with a full belly is still a slave. 

2. Freedom of speech, of press, of worship. 
(We even hear some liberals suggest that 
they be modified.) 

3. Economic democracy, freedom of work- 
ers to organize, to strike, not to abolish capi- 
talism but to make it work better. 
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4. Spreading the American standard of liv- 
ing among all Americans, not tearing down 
that standard, highest in the world and one 
which any worker anywhere els: would trade 
for his own lot any time he could. 

5. Economic security, old-age pensions, un- 
employment insurance, health insurance, 
good medical care for all. 

6. Development of nationa: resources, such 
as an MVA following the TVA. 

7. Reliance on collective security, through 
the UNO, to keep peace and build an order in 
which every land will enjoy real social, eco- 
nomic and political freedom. 

8. Racial and religious tolerance. 

It is America’s hour and liberalism's chal- 
lenge. 

It is conceivable that our childrea may end 
up as slaves of a state if we dissipate the 
faith of our fathers. 

World leadership is thrust upon us. We 
have a faith to proclaim, a job to do. 

We can escape that responsibility. We can- 
not escape the consequences, 





Support the La Follette-Monroney Com- 
mittee Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to’ enclose two recent editorials which 
point out forcibly the reasons for sup- 
porting the recommendations of the La 
Follette-Monroney committee as a whole. 
The editorials are from the Virginian- 
Pilot, Norfolk, Va., of March 11, 1946, and 
the Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, 
Tenn., of March 17, 1946: 


[From the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot of 
March 11, 1946] 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


The La Follette-Monroney committee on 
reorganization of Congress has released its 
report, and a right ringing document it Is, 

This is not just another outline of re- 
shuffled offices and expense accounts boosts 
offered as a prescription for increased con- 
gressional efficiency. The committee has 
called upon Congress both to “modernize its 
organization and procedures” and to “recon- 
sider its role in the American scheme of gov- 
ernment” and has provided a comprehensive 
series of specific proposals to meet both pur- 
poses. 

The report urges reduction of the Jumble 
of 33 regular Senate committees to 16, the 
tangle or 48 House committees to 18, with 
the functions and field of each Clearly de- 
fined. Overlapping jurisdiction would be 
ended, the committee assignment load of in- 
dividual members eased, expert assistance 
provided in the form of specialist staffs. 
Regular meeting days would be set and the 
committees would be required to take defi- 
nite action within a specified time on bills 
referred to them. Congressional salaries 
would be raised to $15,000 and each member 
given an $8,000 assistant to handle nonlegis- 
lative duties. 

These and such other proposals as regis- 
tration of lobbyists and: self-government for 





the District of Columbia to relieve Congress 
of the obligation to act as a city council haye 
been discussed before in interim statements 
The present report covers much more ground, 
citing detailed proposals for at least three 
major reforms in the procedure of Congress 
as the policy-making branch of the Goy. 
ernment. 

The first has to do with the gulf between 
Congress and the executive departments, 
Public affairs are now handled by a host of 
administrative agencies headed by nonelecteq 
officials with only casual oversight by Con- 
gress. As the elective arm of government, 
responsible to the people, Congress needs to 
improve its lines of communication, its re. 
lationships, its understanding of the depart- 
ments. The report suggests that the stream- 
lined committees undertake a continuous 
review of the agencies administering laws 
originally reported by them and that Con- 
gress obtain annual service audits for all 
executive agencies. 

The second new reform is aimed at the 
lack of policy coordination for the majority 
and minority parties in Congress. At pres- 
ent they depend upon so-called steering com- 
mittees which “seldom meet and never steer.” 
These should be replaced, the report urges, 
by majority and minority policy committees 
elected at the start of each new Congress. 
The Senate and House majority committees 
would constitute a council to meet regularly 
with the President and formulate a legisla- 
tive program for each session. 

The third reform contemplates a frontal 
attack on the problem of continued deficit 
spending and firn fiscal controls. The plan 
advanced would require the Revenue and Ap- 
propriations Committees of both Houses to 
prepare by April 5 of each calendar year a 
concurrent resolution setting estimated over- 
all receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. If this “budget” were 
unbalanced, Congress would have to authorize 
by roll-call vote the addition to the national 
debt needed to offset the deficit. If the total 
of actual appropriaions made should exceed 
the resolution total, all operating expendi- 
tures would be cut back by a uniform per- 
centage until they once again were within 
the authorized over-all figure. 

The report as a whole, whatever the ver- 
dict on individual items, is a rousing call to 
Congress to discipline itself to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of effective representative gov- 
ernment in an increasingly complex and dif- 
ficult modern world. 


__ 


[From the Nashville Tennessean of March 17, 
1946] 


NOT A PIECEMEAL JOB 


The program for reforming Congress which 
was recommended by the joint committee 
headed by Senator Bos LA FOLLETTE and Rep- 
resentative MIKE MONRONEY has been referred 
to the Senate Rules Committee. What the 
Rules Committee does about getting the pro- 
gram into a legislative draft will be more 
than a hint of the willingness or unwilling- 
ness of Congress to put its own house in order. 

The procedure which logically suggests it- 
self is that the men who drafted the recom- 
mendations should be assigned the responsi- 
bility to put them into a bill. Furthermore, 
both Houses should have the opportunity to 
vote on the program as a whole rather than 
on piecemeal reforms. If handled in pop- 
gun bills, the most significant parts of the 
reorganization proposal, such as the reduc- 
tion in the number of committees, will be 
doomed to defeat. If presented as a program 
to be rejected or approved in toto, the Mem- 
bers who don’t like this or that provision will 
find it harder to muster the temerity to 
register a negative vote. 











The Conservative South—A Political Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UN'TED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding men in this country in 
the field of political science is Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carleton, professor of political 
science at the University of Florida. Dr. 
Carleton has written for the spring issue 
of the Virginia Quarterly Review a most 
illuminating and significant article en- 
titled “The Conservative South—A Po- 
litical Myth.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the article by Dr. Carleton be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

An estimate from the Public Printer 
indicates that the article will require 
one-third of a page more of the REecorp 
than the two pages allowed under the 
rule and that the cost of printing will be 
$149. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CONSERVATIVE SOUTH—A POLITICAL MYTH 
(By William G. Carleton) 


During the Presidential election of 1944 
there was more than the usual amount of 
speculation about a conservative revolt in 
the South. This speculation concerned itself 
with several possibilities: a revolt within the 
Democratic Party, a southern third party, 
secession by conservatives to the ranks of the 
Republican Party. 

Similar rumors and predictions crop up 
every 4 years. Repeated miscarriages seem 
to have no effect in stopping them. No doubt 
another plethora of like prognostications will 
appear in 1948 and again in 1952. 

Back in 1908 Archie Butt saw the South 
in open revolt against Bryan and that form 
of socialism he has lassoed and dragged into 
the Democratic Party. About the same time 
William Howard Taft predicted that within 
“15, 20, possibly 50 years” the South would 
save the Nation from radicalism, and pre- 
serve Anglo-Saxon law as we have it in this 
country. A little later President Taft con- 
cluded that the South could be depended 
upon to hold the country from absolute 
socialism. 

Many kindred predictions might well be 
quoted. There is, of course, a good bit of 
wishful thinking in this business, but only 
a widespread misconception of the funda- 
mentals of southern politics can explain the 
extensive popular belief in these recurring 
prophecies. 

II 


It must never be forgotten that the South 
fought longest against the triumph of com- 
mercial and industrial capitalism. It is, 
therefore, rather to be expected that the 
South should be most sensitive to the evils 
of industrial capitalism today. 

To begin with, American liberalism was 
essentially agrarian, and it had its origin in 
the South. Thomas Jefferson was America’s 
first great liberal. It is mortifying to have 
to state so obvious a truth, but with modern 
conservatism attempting to appropriate 
Jefferson as its patron saint, it is necessary 
to affirm and reaffirm Jefferson's liberalism, 
Jefferson hated kings, feudal left-overs; 
hereditary aristocrats, priests, guilds, busi- 
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ness monopolies, and privilege in all forms 
and guises. He had a profound suspicion of 
commercial and industrial capitalism. He 
had faith in common men in an age when 
such faith was rank heresy. 

Jefferson built a political philosophy—a 
philosophy of individualism, laissez-faire, 
and States’ rights—designed to help the mass 
of men under the conditions prevailing at 
the end of the eighteenth century. The task 
of the eighteenth century in Europe was to 
free governments from the control of kings, 
nobles, guilds, monopolies, and established 
churches. The task in America was to pre- 
vent a strong government which might come 
into alliance with powerful groups and give 
special privileges in the form of tariffs, trans- 
portation subsides, banking concessions— 
privileges which ordinary men felt to be 
burdens borne by the many for the enrich- 
ment of the few. If Jefferson were here to- 
day, his fine Italian mind would discern that 
the progress of the industrial and business 
revolutions of the past century had made 
necessary a change of means to attain that 
never-changing end—the advancement of 
the common man. He would be among the 
first to recognize the need to bring the vast 
financial and industrial combinations of to- 
day under political control. Jefferson would 
fit his rationale to his fundamental purposes, 
and today he would be an advocate of more 
government, not less. 

Jefferson, I think, would be amused were he 
to come back and witness conservative in- 
dustrialists drinking toasts in his name. Jef- 
ferson, the friend of the French Revolution 
and of Tom Paine and of the oppressed and 
exploited and bamboozled. Jefferson, the 
enemy of the pseudo-pious, the pseudo-con- 
ventional, and the pseudo-respectable. These 
modern conservatives drink a toast to Jeffer- 
son because today they like the Jeffersonian 
means, the Jeffersonian forms, the Jefferson- 
ian rationalization. They ignore, because 
they do not like, the Jeffersonian substance, 
the Jeffersonian essence, the Jeffersonian 
ends. In the name of Jefferson they would 
destroy the spirit of Jefferson. 

Modern southerners are amused to see 
Liberty Leaguers appropriate the name of 
Thomas Jefferson, and they are not deceived. 

The great majority of voting southerners 
cast their ballots for Thomas Jefferson in 
1796. They cast their ballots for him again 
in 1800, and they were largely responsible for 
his election to the Presidency. In fact, the 
vast majority of southerners were Jefferson- 
ians. To be sure, there was a Federalist Party 
in the South in the early days of the Re- 
public, but the Federalists were usually in 
the minority and the Jeffersonians consti- 
tuted the majority party. 

Again, in the Jacksonian revolution of 1828, 
it was the South which took the lead. The 
hillbillies, the poor whites, the piney-wood 
folk, the red necks, the crackers, and the 
mudsills adored Andrew Jackson. They did 
much to put the “Old Hero” in the White 
House, and they sustained him during his 
two terms as President. True, the big plant- 
ers, bankers, land speculators, transportation 
and internal improvement interests, and 
broadcloth element generally went into the 
Whig opposition—the “lords of the lash” 
joined hands with the “lords of the loom”— 
but in the South they were usually no match 
for the small farmers. The South, in the 
Jacksonian period and in succeeding decades, 
was a two-party section, but the Whigs were 
in a minority in most of the States of the 
South, and the Democrats were normally the 
majority party and generally carried most of 
the South in State and national elections. 

The 15 years following reconstruction were 
a time of conservative politics. This is the 
period of the Bourbon South. But what sec- 
tion of the Nation was not Bourbon in this 
period? During this era the resources and 
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the politics of the Nation were surrendered 
to the businessman. This was the gilded 
age. This was the period when the differ- 
ence between the Democratic and Republi- 
can Parties was the difference between 
tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee, when the eco- 
nomic views of a Tilden or a Cleveland dif- 
fered little from those of a Garfield, a Blaine, 
or a Harrison. 

Additional factors contributed to conserva- 
tism in the South. Fear of the Negro and a 
return to carpetbag rule cowed the poor 
whites. Conservative white leaders warned 
the Southern masses that they were hence- 
forth to behave themselves and follow “safe” 
leaders lest they split the whites and restore 
Negrorule. Gone were the pre-Civil War days 
when the hillbillies and crackers contested 
with the broadcloth elements. The scuth- 
ern masses were tied to the chariot wheels of 
the big planter, the commissary owner, the 
banker, the manufacturer, the railroad mag- 
nate. Henry Grady and his disciples were 
busy selling the South the industrial and 
financial creed of Wall, Chestnut, and State 
Streets. For the most part, the southern 
“Redeemers”—the Joe Browns, the Gordons, 
the Colquitts, the Hamptons, the Georges, the 
Lamars, the Bloxhams—stood with the Re- 
publicans on monetary, banking, and railroad 
questions. The old Whig alliance of the 
propertied and broadcloth elements of North 
and South was revived as a bipartisan alli- 
ance, but this time these elements controlled 
both sections of the country and in the North 
held sway over the dominant Republican 
Party and in the South over the dominant 
Democratic Party. The scarecrow labeled 
“Negro rule” was the bogey set up to frighten 
all Southern independents and liberals and 
to reduce them to docility. 

But the tradition of agrarian liberalism 
was too strong to be stilled. The southern 
masses had fought against the triumph of 
industrial capitalism. After its triumph 
they were more sensitive to its shortcom- 
ings and evils than any other section of the 
country. Having failed to prevent its tri- 
umph, they could at least attempt to control 
it and to check its evils. The burdens of 
a developing monopoly capitalism were felt 
not only by small farmers, tenants, share- 
croppers, and wage earners, but also by big 


planters and small businessmen. More- 
over, it must always be remembered that in 
the South opposition to big business has 


not only a class appeal but also a sectional 
appeal. Big business appears foreign, it is 
northern and eastern. To many southerners 
the South is a “colony” of New York in much 
the same sense that Cuba is such a colon} 

By the middle 1890’s the acquiescence of 
the white southern masses was at an end. 
The hard times, the deflation policies of 
the Federal Government and the circula- 
tive effects of a too-rapid industrialization 
of the country goaded them into passionate 
rebellion. They could no longer be silenced 
by the old conservative cry of “Nigger.” In 
some areas of the South, Populism spread 
like a prairie fire. In others, the small 
farmers and poor whites bored within the 
Democratic Party and gained control of the 
party organization. This was notably true 
in Sout’: Carolina under the leadership of 
Ben Tillman. With the decline of the Popu- 
list movement, a majority of the former 
Populists went into the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party 

Since the middle nineties the Democratic 
Party in the Southern States has in general 
been divided into two wings: a conservative 
wing and a liberal wing. And the liberal 
wing has most frequently been in the ascend- 
ant, certainly with respect to national poli- 
tics. The Bourbons have been reduced to 
leading a faction only, and in Presidential 
politics this has usually been a minority 
faction. 
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For the past 50 years the political leaders 
who have most frequently been victorious, 
who have most often stirred southern hearts, 
and who most fondly linger in popular 
memory have been the leaders of the liberal 
wing. These liberal leaders have been of 
two types. One is the stormy petrel, as rep- 
resented by men like Ben Tillman, Tom Wat- 
son, James K. Yardaman, and Jeff Davis of 
Arkansas. Huey Long may in some respects 
be considered a representative of this type. 
Such leaders often arouse social prejudices 
and passions and play the demagogue. The 
other type is more conventional-mannered 
and manages to attain leadership with- 
out spectacular and crass appeals to preju- 
dice, although it is not, of course, without 
color and picturesqueness. This type is rep- 
resented by men like Charles B. Aycock, Hoke 
Smith, Napoleon B. Broward, James S. Hogg, 
and Josephus Daniels. No matter how much 
these liberal leaders may differ in their man- 
ner of appeal, they are alike in fundamentals: 
both types are critics of monopoly capitalism, 
and they seek to check its evils and to bring 
it under government and social control. 

Even our conservatives within the Demo- 
cratic party of the South often get a start 
in politics by taking the liberal side. CARTER 
GuLass and KENNETH MCKELLAR are cases in 
point. Moreover, the exigencies of party pol- 
itics have usually forced them to support a 
liberal Democratic administration nationally, 
if not consistently, at least more often than 
they personally would wish. And when these 
conservatives come up for reelection, liberals 
in the South are frequently treated to a de- 
lectable little comedy denied northern lib- 
erals. Southern liberals put these conserva- 
tives through their paces, “bring them to 
their milk,” and force them to give lip service 
to liberal principles. This is something that 
northern liberals have never been able to do 
to their own Hannas and Quays, Penroses and 
Lodges, Mellons and Hoovers. 

Leftists must admit, I think, that since 
the midnineties the South has usually been 
a part of the national Popular Front which is 
slowly bringing social democracy to the 
United States. In the United States the social 
democratic movement in national politics 
may appropriately be dated from the mid- 
nineties with the Populist crusade and 
Bryan’s first nomination for the Presidency. 
It is very significant that Bryan's first nom- 
ination was made possible by southern sup- 
port. In 1896 the South was aflame with 
Bryanism. Daniel of Virginia, Jarvis of 
North Carolina, Tillman of South Carolina, 
Crisp of Georgia, Call of Florida, Pugh of 
Alabama, Harris of Tennessee, Jones of Ar- 
kansas, and Blackburn of Kentucky were 
among those who led the battle which re- 
sulted in Bryan’s nomination. And Bryan 
never lost his hold on the South. The South 
rallied to him in 1900 and again in 1908. 
Bryan’s ascendancy within the Democratic 
Party would have been impossible without 
southern support. Moreover, it is well to 
remember that the impact of Bryanism upon 
Thecdore Roosevelt’s new nationalism is un- 
questionable. 

Again, the progressivism inside the Demo- 
cratic Party crystallized by Bryan made pos- 
sible the nomination of Woodrow Wilson, and 
it also made possible the new freedom which 
characterized Wilson’s first administration. 
More specifically, Woodrow Wilson could not 
have been nominated in 1912 without Bryan’s 
personal aid and without the kind of con- 
sistent support he received at the Baltimore 
convention from North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas. 

In the reactionary days of the 1920’s the 
Wilson-Bryan progressivism was kept alive 
by men like Josephus Daniels and William 
G. McAdoo. It was this progressive wing 
of the party which made possible the first, 
the decisive, nomination of Franklin D. 
Reosevelt at Chicago in 1932. In general, 
southern leaders and the southern masses 
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were strong for Roosevelt's nomination, and 
without that support his nomination would 
have been impossible. At the same time 
Roosevelt received little initial support at 
Chicago from the eastern delegations. It 
would be well for Harlem and Manhattan 
Center and Union Square to remember these 
southern contributions to the popular front. 
The southern bloc should not be made the 
perpetual whipping boy of the front’s pro- 
letarian bloc. And it would not be if the 
Browders, the Marcantonios, the Hillmans, 
the Countses, the Dubinskys, and the La 
Guardias better recognized these southern 
contributions to the leftist cause. 


Tir 


Within the Democratic Party of the South 
there have always been dissident elements. 
In every generation conservatives have arisen 
within the party to challenge the prevailing 
liberalism. In Jefferson’s time John Ran- 
dolph and the Quids, representing aristo- 
cratic agrarianism, broke with the majority, 
but they were never able to carry with them 
more than a fraction of the southern people. 

In Jackson’s time many _ conservative 
southerners broke with the Democrats and 
went into the Whig Party, but that party, 
as we have seen, succeeded in becoming the 
majority party in several Southern States 
only. After a few years, many of the seced- 
ers reconsidered and returned to the Dem- 
ocrate Party. Among these was John C. Cal- 
houn. He and his followers returned, more- 
over, not when the Democratic Party was 
getting more conservative but when under 
Van Buren it was fighting the banks of the 
country and getting more radical. Those 
who still think of Calhoun as an arch-con- 
servative should read the great Carolinian’s 
speech of September 19, 1837, in the United 
States Senate on the Independent Treasury 
bill, the speech which rationalized his re- 
turn to the Democratic Party and which ad- 
vocated that Government credit and Gov- 
ernment money be substituted for private 
bank credit and bank notes. Furthermore, 
these doubters should read the famous 
speech of Calhoun’s able lieutenant, Repre- 
sentative Francis W. Pickens, of South Caro- 
lina, delivered in the national House of Rep- 
resentatives on October 10, 1837. That speech 
of Pickens boldly proclaimed that southern 
farmers and eastern proletarians were natural 
political allies against bankers and indus- 
trialists, and it remains to this day one of 
the most realistic speeches ever delivered in 
Congress. Years later, in 1868, one of the 
southern leaders who remained in the Whig 
party, Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, ad- 
mitted that the Calhoun group was right 
in returning to the Democratic Party and 
that those southerners who went into the 
Whig party and stayed there committed a 
serious political blunder. 

Since the middle 1890’s there have been 
several conservative political revolts within 
the Democratic Party. With one exception, 
these have never been as widespread or as 
significant as anticipated. There were the 
Gold Democrats in 1896. There was the Lan- 
don movement in 1936, the Willkie movement 
in 1940, the Dewey movement in 1944. Each 
of these resulted in fiasco. Only the Hoover 
movement of 1928 bore fruit, and the subse- 
quent devastating elimination of the practi- 
cal politicians, big and little, who took part 
in this movement has terrified and deterred 
the politicians who have since contemplated 
rebellion. 

Many conservative Democratic leaders will 
say frankly that they would have been Fed- 
eralists in the 1790’s and Whigs in the 1840’s, 
and that today if they lived north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line they would be Repub- 
licans. Then why do these men remain in 
the Democratic Party? They remain because 
they know that the moment they seceded 
they would diminish their political influence, 
They cannot carry a sizable following with 
them. The white masses in the South are 





still Democrats because they are poor anq 
believe the Democratic Party to be the poor 
white man’s party. And significantly the 
fact that the Negro is now for the most part 
in the Democratic Party has not altered this 
fundamental faith. 

Many liberal Democrats in the South would 
actually like to see these conservatives go 
over to the Republican Farty. This woulq 
sharpen the issues. This would decrease con. 
servative influence and make it easier for 
real Democrats to win in the primaries 
And liberals feel that in the ensuing two- 
party campaign the Democrats would win 
if not all the time, as now, at the very least 
even more often than in the days of Federal]. 
ist and Whig opposition. They have no doubt 
that the Democratic Farty would remain the 
majority party in the South. 


Iv 


The South’s record of political liberalism 
is all the more remarkable because it has 
been made without benefit of that great mass 
of potential liberals—the Negro people. In 
the South the fifteenth amendment has been 
circumvented and the Negro largely dis- 
franchised. 

In the 1890’s the Populists sought to follow 
a@ Marxian pattern and unite poor whites and 
poor blacks in a common protest against eco- 
nomic exploitation. Reversing the southern 
tradition, the Populists sought political 
equality for the Negro. Said Tom Watson, 
fiery Georgia Populist, “The accident of color 
can make no difference in the interests of 
farmers, croppers, and laborers.” “You are 
kept apart,” he told the two races, “that 
you may be separately fleeced of your earn- 
ings.” 

But the Populist experience had a sober- 
ing effect upon liberal leaders in the South. 
During the Populist campaigns they saw 
the Negro voter purchased with Bourbon gold; 
they saw many poor whites withhold sup- 
port to the liberal cause when that cause 
linked Negro equality to a program of eco- 
nomic reform. They recalled how in pre- 
Civil War days, when slavery safely elimi- 
nated the Negro from politics, the hillbillies 
and piney-wood whites fought planters and 
bankers with lusty abandon. Therefore, they 
reasoned, the Negro must again be eliminated 
from politics if the poor whites were to be 
successfully consolidated in the fight against 
economic exploitation. Thus we arrive at 
a tragic paradox: It was the poor white 
folks in the South who disfranchised the 
poor black folks. About the turn of the 
century the leaders of the poor white man’s 
faction in southern politics—the Tillmans, 
the Watsons, the Vardamans—devised grand- 
father clauses, literacy tests, and white pri- 
maries to deprive the Negro of democratic 
participation in politics. 

But today fear of the Negro in politics is 
diminishing in the South. The relative 
decline of the Negro population, the spread 
of the racial views of the New Deal, in spite 
of protestations to the contrary, and educa- 
tional advances are softening the old preju- 
dices. The cry of “Nigger,” employed to 
divide the liberal forces, is losing its old 
magic. That cry was raised against Senator 
CuiauvE Pepper in the 1944 Florida primary, 
but it was raised in vain. It was raised 
against Senator Lister Hi11 in the 1944 Ala- 
bama primary, but to no -vail. Even in 
South Carolina the old Red Shirt slogans 
could not save “Cotton Ed” Smith from 
defeat. 

There is a strong movement among 
southern whites to repeal the State poll 
taxes. At a meeting in Atlanta in the win- 
ter of 1945 Mark Etheridge and other promi- 
nent southerners came out in favor of repeal. 
Several years ago Florida by voluntary State 
action repealed its poll tax and the State of 
Georgia followed suit when its 1945 legisla- 
ture, under the leadership of youthful and 
liberal Gov. Ellis Arnall, repealed a poll- 
tax law of long standing. The liberal writ- 












ings of Virginius Dabney on the racial ques- 
tion are having a profound influence on the 
professional people of the South, causing 
many of them to take stock of their in- 
herited conceptions and to recast their polit- 
ical thinking in wider molds. The Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare and the 
Southern Regional Council are steadily grow- 
ing in strength and effectiveness. They are 
nelping the share cropper and the wage- 
earner; they are doing much to soften racial 
prejudices and antagonisms. 

More and more Negroes are voting in 
southern elections. In many Florida munici- 
palities it is not uncommon for a large por- 
tion of the Negro voters to cast their bal- 
lots in the municipal elections. This is the 
entering wedge. As this tendency gains 
headway we may expect to see the Democratic 
majorities in the Southern States increased, 
because today the mass of men and women of 
both races are in the Democratic Party. The 
increasing Negro vote, moreover, should be a 
boon to liberals in their fight within the 
party to gain and keep party control. 


Vv 


The picture of the political South I have 
delineated is not meant to be roseate. There 
is no intent to deny that the South has its 
Joads, its Jeeter Lesters, yes; even its Simon 
Legrees. The woes of the South have been 
recounted over and again: its grinding pov- 
erty, its share-cropper problems, its wages and 
income differentials, its crippled schools, its 
meager endowments for colleges and uni- 
versities. 

It is precisely because of such conditions 
that the masses of the South are critical of 
our industrial system and liberal in politics. 
To be sure, there is a terrifying amount of 
inertia in the South. Where is there not? 
But when the fundamental issues are raised 
in an able and an attractive way and the 
mass of people have a chance to express 
themselves, southerners usually vote liberal. 
The southern masses belong to the popular 
front because it is to their economic interest 
to do so. 

There is no denying the strength of south- 
ern conservatives. When native southerners 
manage to rise above the poverty common to 
the southern masses, when they climb into 
the business and professional classes, when 
they become managers and purveyors for the 
northern capital which owns the factories 
and mills of the South, they all too often 
become conservative defenders of the status 
quo and apologists for existing inequalities. 
Indeed, the true carpetbaggers of today are 
the southern-born white-collar employees of 
northern-owned industry who parrot the con- 
Servative clichés used by northern indus- 
trialists to defend laissez-faire capitalism. 
(These bought-and-paid-for southerners have 
the effrontery to call the New Deal a Yankee 
importation.) And these conservatives have 
ho mean weapons at their disposal. Among 
these are the power of money in a region 
where money is scarce, the shrewd use of the 
genteel tradition based on the ante-bellum 
mythology, religious conservatism, the pre- 
Vailing lack of educational opportunities, the 
racial bogey, and the agrarian suspicion of 
labor unions and metropolitan ways. Their 
representatives in politics are clever enough 
to give lip service to Democratic principles, 
but when they go to Congress they not in- 
irequently manage to sabotage the specific 
measures of a Wilson or a Roosevelt. And 
when they go as delegates to a Democratic 
National Convention, they often misrepre- 
sent their constituents, as when numbers of 
them voted against Henry A. Wallace in the 
Chicago convention of 1944, although Wallace 
was leading in all the southern polls of popu- 
lar sentiment, and had he run in southern 
primaries probably would have been as popu- 
‘ar aS McAdoo in 1924 and Roosevelt in 1932. 
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But with all their weapons, the southern 
conservatives have not been able to wean the 
South from the popular front, and the 
chances are that in the future they will not. 
Why is this? First, the Democratic Party 
probably will continue to be the party ap- 
proximating social democracy in the United 
States, and the South is wedded to the 
Democratic Party tradition. Second, south- 
erners are poor folks and have enough sense 
to vote for the party which does the most for 
poor folks. Third, the forces which will 
make the South even more liberal in its vot- 
ing are gathering strength every day. What 
are these? The weakening of the poll taxes. 
The increasing tendency of Negroes to vote. 
The movement to enfranchise youth, which 
has already’ borne fruit in Georgia where the 
18-year-olds now vote. The steady growth 
of labor unions and their increasing in- 
fluence in both economic and political affairs. 
The recent aggressive attacks in the South 
on labor unioms are an indication that 
southern conservatives are aroused over the 
growing power of southern labor unions. 
vI 

The South has not failed liberalism. 
Where in the whole region west of the Mis- 
sissippi River is there a college president as 
consistently liberal as Frank P. Graham? 
Where in that region is there a judge as con- 
sistently liberal as Hugo L. Black? And 
now that George W. Norris is no more, where 
in that region is there a statesman as con- 
sistently liberal as CLAUDE PEPPER? If lib- 
eralism has failed anywhere in the United 
States, it has failed in the old progressive 
Northwest where it has been compromised 
by a too frequent alliance with Republican- 
ism and bogged down by isolationism. 

Several months ago a shrewd editor of a 
Florida country weekly newspaper observed 
that should national conditions require the 
Democratic Party to move even farther to the 
left than it has under the New Deal, the 
southern masses would endorse such a move 
and would continue to vote the Democratic 
ticket. In making such an observation, that 
country editor showed more insight into 
southern politics than those high-powered 
publishers, publicists, columnists, com- 
mentators, dopesters, and wiseacres who, 
ignorant of southern political history, dis- 
pensed during the campaign of 1944 the 
usual quadrennial rodomontade about the 
revolt of the “conservative” South. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt Lives On in the 
Hearts of Men and Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, today 
we honor the memory of a great leader. 
His greatness will grow with the passing 
of the years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include an article, entitled 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt Lives On in the 
Hearts of Men and Women,” written by 
Aubrey Williams, which appeared in the 
Southern Farmer of April: 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIVES ON IN THE HEARTS 
OF MEN AND WOMEN 
(By Aubrey Williams) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt died a year ago come 

April 12. 
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Men and women all over the world have 
missed him in the months that have passed. 
Even those who did not agree with him dur- 
ing his life, now praise his courage and 
strength. * 

To those who knew him it never seemed 
that his stout heart could be stilled, or his 
steady hand relaxed. He had a warm and 
kindly spirit for all his strength. It drew 
many to his side to share the battles he was 


fighting. ‘Thousands who never saw him 
counted him a friend. 
The newspapermen around Washington 


like to tell the story of a visit he had from 
two men who owned big newspapers. They 
came to the White House to give the Presi- 
dent a piece of their minds. Once inside the 
room they forgot what they had come for. 
Instead they were soon listening to him 
They left in a friendly mood, and had 
walked a few blocks when one turned to the 


other suddenly and said, “We've been 
stabbed.” 

One of Franklin D. Roosevelt's great 
strengths was that he loved people. He liked 


to listen when visitors had 
say. 

Once five young people came to see him. 
The secretary had told them they could have 
5 minutes. They entered the Lincoln Room 
on the second floor of the White House, and 
stood up since all chairs had been taken 
from the room. This was a way the secre- 
taries had of Keeping people from staying 
too long. 

The President greeted the young people. 
Then he began by saying he had heard that 
one of them had been arrested for picketing 
the White House. “Don't let that worry 
you,” he said. “I knew a fellow once who 
got put in jail five times.” 

He began to tell them the story about the 
five arrests. As soon as he finished the story 
of the first time, one of the young men raised 
his hand and said, “Mr. President.” 

The President stopped and said, “Yes, my 
boy.” 

“I don’t want to be impolite, but, sir, if 
you tell us all five of those stories, our 5 
minutes will be up.” 

The President threw back his head 


something to 


and 


roared out a big laugh. Then he rang his 
bell and had a secretary come in. “Mac, 
have chairs brought in for these boys. They 


will be with us for lunch.” 

It was 3 hours before the young men left. 
In the meantime the President had heard 
what they had come to say. 

The part that government should have in 
the struggle of men to have a free and better 
life was Roosevelt's great interest. He be- 
lieved that government should be the serv- 
ant of the people in their fight for the good 
life. Government should not be the tool of 
a few or to be used for the benefit of a few. 

He saw to it that farmers for the first time 
had a chance to begin to get a fair price for 
what they raised. He made it possible to set 
up “co-ops” to help farmers get credit, cheap 
electricity, and a market. He saw to it that 
workers began to get the right of collective 
bargaining in fact and not just in theory. 
He led in putting a floor under wages and a 
ceiling over hours. 

He led this Nation into an all-out effort to 
finish a war quickly and thus save the lives 
of men throughout the world. 

In all of this, as in everything he put his 
hand to, his weight added strength to every 
cause he aided. There is not a man or 
woman in America who cannot turn at any 
hour and see some good cause to which he 
added his strength. 

All over America men and women will 
think of him this month. They will think 
back and with clear memories recall ~hat 
his leadership meant. The carping and nag- 
ging of his critics and detractors will echo 
only faintly. 
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Pearls From the Congressional Mail— 
Steel Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the novel 
idea of using steel for money is presented 
in a booklet received from Mr. F. F. 
Frazee. The author evidently misses the 
point when the interest yield and finan- 
cial control objective of those in charge 
of nations’ money machinery is taken 
into account. An outline of the plan 
for using steel for money taken from 
Frazee’s booklet is inserted here: 


When everything else is plentiful as, bar- 
ring war, it practically always is, and sound 
dollars are also plentiful, exchanges proceed 
rapidly and prosperity abounds. 

This is axiomatic and directly related to 
competitive dollar production. 

I had lived a long life before I saw this 
simple fact. In 1896 I was sold on free silver 
by Bryan, and in 1933 on gold devaluation by 
Roosevelt and his advisers. However, both 
these theories are now clearly seen as only 
shots in the arm for temporary relief—in 
no way a permanent solution of our money 
problems. 

Therefore, in 1934, after our fiasco gold 
devaluation, this simple question was pond- 
ered: In our competitive system how could 
and should we produce sound, basic dollars? 


SOON THIS ANSWER CAME 


Why, competitively, under the same prin- 
ciple and methods that produce everything 
with which dollars exchange. When this 
answer came, I quickly saw that here is the 
flaw in our competitive system which leads 
to our repeating ruins. With everything else 
splendidly plentiful, because competitively 
produced, we are dependent upon a limited, 
naturally monopolized gold dollar to finance 
and buy all this splendid production. 

That favoritism to dollars is an unfairness 
which repeatedly brings ruinously low prices. 
Of course, hysterical war prices cannot be 
considered in considering dollars and their 
effect upon prices. During a total war we 
are thinking mostly of victory—not about 
dollars or prices. But, war won, we shortly 
revert to the old problem of what is a fair 
dollar? Certainly, a believer in the fairness 
of competition cannot consistently argue for 
a monopolized dollar. 

Therefore, in a competitive system the only 
fair dollar is one competitively produced. 
But when we turn to dollars—the one vital 
factor all must get to pay debts, taxes, and 
live—they have never yet been competitively 
produced. Certainly man cannot make gold, 
while its natural scarcity prevents workers 
from largely shifting to its production when 
jobless. Therefore, as gold is not and cannot 
be competitively produced, the question 
came: What other metal or material would 
make a sound, valuable dollar, and also fill 
every need for a competitively produced dol- 
lar? Brief thought showed that steel fills 
every requirement. Of the basic material— 
iron ore—we have proven ore supplies for 
centuries—probably forever. Steel is valu- 
able for a thousand uses, and therefore would 
make a sound, valuable dollar, provided only 
that we use enough steel to make the dollar 
worth 100 cents—when adopted. 

Necessarily, Congress would decide that, 
being dependent upon the commercial price 
of steel ingots when adopted. Then, once 


fixed on a medium, fair price basis, no change 
would ever be needed. Quite possibly, around 
40 pounds might be found a fair weight for 
this steel ingot dollar. But the dollar’s 
weight is entirely immaterial. However, the 
transition of thought from a gold dollar 
weighing only 135; grains of pure gold to a 
40-pound steel dollar is quite surprising. In 
fact, we are inclined to think it absurd or 
impossible. But the actual weight of a basic 
dollar means absolutely nothing. For every- 
day use we prefer the legal tender, paper dol- 
lar receipts or certificates, whether for gold 
or steel. 

And while we could not carry many steel 
ingot dollars in one pocket, yet all would be 
free to redeem as many steel ingot dollars 
as they needed. 

That is, any mill manufacturer or person 
would be free to secure steel ingot dollars 
by redeeming them with free steel-dollar 
certificates. Contrast this with present-day 
gold-dollar facts. We now supposedly have 
free gold, but not practically. True, Gov- 
ernment freely accepts and hands back legal 
tender paper certificates for all gold offered. 
But these are not now, as formerly, gold 
certificates, but only Federal Reserve notes, 
Also, this gold is mostly buried in Kentucky, 
while no person can have a single gold dollar 
for internal money use. In other words, gold 
is not allowed to circulate, knowing it would 
be hoarded during breaks, when dollars are 
most needed. This one fact should convince 
real thinkers that gold is not fit for a single 
gold standard. 

A money so scarce and considered so val- 
uable that we must adopt unheard-of ex- 
pedients to keep us from hoarding so much 
that the whole financial system would be dis- 
rupted is certainly not the money to bring 
this Nation prosperity. Plainly, a monopo- 
lized dollar, never competitively produced, 
which cannot furnish free employment and 
cannot be allowed to circulate, cannot bring 
any nation prosperity. Indisputably only 
labor in its various forms, brings this Na- 
tion prosperity—not money of itself. But 
when the production of sound, free-steel dol- 
lars can be so easily and wisely correlated 
with the supply of labor that jobs are prac- 
tically always available, thén money itself is 
the vital agent of prosperity. 

In other words, that dollar would bring 
and keep prosperity because furnishing the 
new jobs needed to keep labor prosperously 
employed. With this much stated about free 
steel, we have not fairly started on its full 
biography. There are so many angles related 
to the money problem that a great book 
could not treat them all fully. One angle 
is— 

While we have truly said much against 
gold, we still should not discard gold. Gold 
mining now employs around 20,000 workers, 
and while that is not even 5 percent of the 
jobs free steel could and would furnish, still 
it’s a drop in the bucket and desirable to 
keep. Besides, gold is still useful for settling 
international balances. Further, the senti- 
mental thought that we still had gold would 
mean much to some persons. 

For these reasons we should still keep gold 
as a minor or subsidiary part of our money 
system. But, once adopted, free steel would 
be the permanent, job-furnishing and pros- 
perity-bringing dollar. And permanent be- 
cause when perfection is reached that point 
cannot be passed. And perfection would be 
reached when dollars, and everything else, 
are competitively produced. That is the sum 
and substance of this whole booklet—compe- 
tition—competition everywhere—no monop- 
oly anywhere. Surely, real thought can see 
that with full and fair competition every- 
thing produced will always exchange on a 
fair basis. Indisputably, when we open our 
eyes to truth, that fact applies to money as 
fully as to all other production. That is, 
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with dollars competitively produced they 
would at all times, barring war prices, ex. 
change fairly with all other competitive pro- 
duction, all facts considered. 

Of course, with wheat a famine crop, its 
price would be high; with a double crop, low, 
With gold and steel bimetallism established, 
such facts would develop exactly as now, 
But many other facts would be vastly differ- 
ent. Instead of unduly high followed by 
ruinously low prices there would be a fairer 
average price level than ever before known, 
Not a dead level of prices. We don't want 
stagnation. Neither do we want the booms 
and breaks. 





Eagles Fly To Aid of Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, it will no 
doubt be significant to those who hear 
and listen and read to know the contents 
of the following resolution from the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, South Gate, 
Calif., Aerie No. 2080. This busy and 
able group of citizens of the Eighteenth 
Congressional District is continually on 
its toes doing constructive, sensible 
things for the protection and progress 
of the children of the community. 

While it is a known fact that I have 
actively supported the school-lunch pro- 
gram, it is refreshing to receive this vol- 
untary resolution, unsolicited by or 
for me. 

I commend reading it to all. 


Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
legislation which would provide annual Fed- 
eral appropriations to the States for school 
lunches, and which would place Federal 
school-lunch aid on a permanent basis, and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles has 
sought to improve child health, and has ad- 
vocated as a major part of a child health pro- 
gram, school lunches for every community, 
and 

Whereas there are many States and com- 
munities which are unwilling or unable to 
provide school lunches, with the result that 
children, through no fault of their own, are 
denied adequate nourishment; and 

Whereas in many communities mothers are 
not fully informed on the preparation of 
wholesome meals, or are too busy to prepare 
sustaining school lunches; and 

Whereas surveys have disclosed that a 
major cause of juvenile delinquency is mal- 
nutrition and ill health of children, and the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles has waged long 
and unceasing warfare on juvenile delin- 
quency, regarding measures to improve the 
general health of children a potent weapon in 
this battle; and 

Whereas properly prepared and nutritious 
food for school children is essential to health, 
happiness, and good grades, and contributes 
to the well-being of America’s future citizens 
and the general welfare of the Nation itself: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That South Gate Aerie of the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, herewith endorses 
the principle of pending school-lunch-appro- 
priations legislation; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Harry S. Truman, the 
United States Senators from California, and 
Congressman CLYDE DoYLE of this district. 











Preamble to United Nations Charter Timely 
To Read Again Now—The Hope of This 
Present-Day World for Enduring Peace 
To Evelve From—Wars Must Cease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, would you 
and I do as well in their places of tragic 
responsibility? Would you and I be will- 
ing to say we would do differently than 
they have done on many things? 

I refer to the American representatives 
on the UNO. Yes; I refer to the rank 
and file of the representatives of all the 
member nations. 

Why should we expect the UNO to do 
the impossible and do it all at once? Is 
it not comprised of “just folks’? 

What is there about the situction that 
justifies us in criticizing or condemning 
the progress made—or not yet made? 

Who am I to know better than those 
there whe hear so much more of facts 
and evidence? 

Is it not a situation comparable to 
that wherein we, as Members of Con- 
gress, know full well we have much more 
information than does the constituent 
back home who condemns our vote or 
our opinion? 

To me the situation is full of positive 
cheer and hope. Never before in his- 
tory have so many nations met so long 
for so definite an objective World 
peace! Never before has the atomic- 
energy discovery compelled men to rea- 
son together or be blown apart. 

Iam giving every member of the Secu- 
rity Council and every nation repre- 
sented the same benefit of belief in good 
faith and sincerity which I expect them 
to give my own beloved Nation. 

So I thought it timely to again set 
forth these statements of the preamble 
to the UNO Charter 

These are the guiding principles gov- 
erning the attitude and conduct of the 
UNO. Yes; they are mere words of man. 
But given the breadth and spirit of man- 
kind these words become life and hope 
and faith and world neighborliness. Put 
our faith and hopes and works into these 
preamble words and there results free- 
dom from world war. Wars must cease! 
Wars must cease! But we must labor for 
peace as we labored for victory for peace. 

As we would have others do unto us, 
unless we have proved ourselves un- 
worthy of the confidence of mankind, so 
we must do unto ethers in common 
bonds of this preamble declaration. 

Read it again and again. Let us here 
again highly resolve that we of America 
will do our solemn duty for a peaceful 
world. In this responsibility each citi- 
zen has an important plan of daily atti- 
tude and action. 

Here it is: 

“We the peoples of the United Nations, 

determined— 

“To save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 

has brought untold sorrow to mankind; and 
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“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, int the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small; and 

“To establish conditions under which fus- 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of interna- 
tional law can be maintained; and 

“To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedoms; 

“To practice tolerance and live together in 
Peace with one another as good neighbors; 
and 

“To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security; and 

“To insure, by the acceptance of prin- 
ciples and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the 
common interest; and 

“To employ international machimery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples; 

“Have resolved to combine our efforts to 
accomplish these aims.” 

In chapter 9, section A, of the accepted 
Charter, it is provided: 

“1. With a view to the creation of con- 
ditions of stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations, based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, the Organization shall promote: 

“(a) Higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic and 
social progress and development. 

“(b) Solutions of international economic, 
social health, and other related problems; in- 
ternational cultural and educational coopera- 
tion. 

“(c) Universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, lan- 
guage, religion, or sex. 

“2. All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with 
the Organization for the achievement of these 
purposes.” 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the House to 
a splendid address, Should the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project Be Developed? 
given by Harry Brockel, municipal port 
director of Milwaukee, over radio station 
WTMJ: 


For three decades, America’s most dis- 
tinguishea statesmen, engineers, and business 
leaders have emphatically answered yes to 
the question: Should the St. Lawrence sea- 
way be completed? Legislation to complete 
the project is now before Congress. Presi- 
dent Truman, following in the tradition of 
every President since Taft, has recommended 
it for immediate action. Ten distinguished 
Senators, of three political parties, have in- 
troduced legislation to carry out our agree- 
ment with Canada for its development. 

The State Department has given the seaway 
first place in its international program to 
demonstrate to the world that nations liv- 
ing side by side can peacefully develop 
projects whose benefits transcend interna- 
tional boundary lines, and to prove that 
America is sincerely determined to strengthen 
international relationships and achieve per- 
manent peace, by peaceful commerce between 
nations, 
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The seaway has two great economic jus- 
tifications—low-cost water transportation 
and low-cost hydroelectric power. The St. 
Lawrence is the greatest undeveloped source 
of hydroelectric power in North America. 
Two million two hundred thousand horse- 
power of electrical energy are running unused 
into the Atlantic because of our failure to 
harness this tremendous resource. Presi- 
dent Truman has emphasized that our whole 
economic and military future requires fur- 
ther development of our power resources in- 
cluding the vast potential energy of the St 
Lawrence. 

Wisconsin wants the seaway as a t 
portation resource. By extending. ocean 
shipping to Wisconsin, our farms and indus- 
tries can take advantage of cheap water 
transportation, on a scale hitherto impos- 
sible. Our industries could import raw ma- 
terials in large quantities, at minimum cost, 
by substituting a water haul for costly rail 
transportation. Wisconsin agriculture and 
industry will be able to tap new markets 
abroad. 

There is nothing new or experimental in 
the seaway project. For more than a cen- 
tury Wisconsin has shipped to European 
ports through the St. Lawrence. Between 
1920 and 1940 a substantial trade developed 
between lake ports and northern Europe, in 
spite of the handicap of the present 14-foot 
canals in the St. Lawrence River. These 
operations prove beyond doubt the large 
freight savings by use of direct vessels, elimi- 
nating transshipment charges at seaboard 
ports and a costly rail haul to the interior. 
A 27-foot seaway would accommodate the 
majority of the world’s cargo ships. 

The St. Lawrence is not an inland water- 
way nor an artificial waterway—it is a nat- 
ural highway into the heart of the continent 
It is basic in water transportation that ships 
will penetrate inland as far as possible before 
discharging cargo, proven by the inland loca- 
tion of many great seaports, and by ocean 
shipping operations a thousand or more miles 
inland on rivers such as the Yangtse and the 
Amazon. A single factor—the rapids in the 
St. Lawrence between Ogdensburg and Mont- 
real—has obstructed this principle of water 
tramsportation on the St. Lawrence. These 
rapids are now passable by locks only 14 feet 
deep and 260 feet long, which limit the size 
of ships using the route to those dimensions. 
The project thus contemplates nothing but a 
modernization of an existing transportation 
route. Ninety-five percent of the 2,400-mile 
sailing distamce between Milwaukee and the 
Atlantic is now fully navigable for deep-draft 
shipping. 

The engineering works in the St. Lawrence 
River will cost the United States about $312,- 
000,000. New York State will pay ninety-five 
milion for the power rights on the American 
side of the river. The net cost of the project 
would be about $220,000,000, or less than 
1 day’s war expenditure. This nominal ex- 
penditure is economically justified by tre- 
mendous potential savings in freight charges 
and power rates. 

Aside from the seaway’s economic value, 
another consideration of infinitely greater 
importance is the future security of the 
United States and Canada. Before World 
War II, our military leaders urged the com- 
pletion of the project for the national de- 
fense. A month ago, the joint Chiefs of 
Staff advised a Senate committee that from 
our experience in World War II, the project 


-aY 
ans- 


is absolutely essential to the national se- 
curity, as a shipbuilding resource, as an 
added transportation facility, and as a new 


source of power. 

It is a national misfortune that the sea- 
way was not developed before World War II. 
With it, Midwest industry and agriculture 
could have made a more effective contribu- 
tion to the war effort, and much money and 
perhaps many lives cquid have been saved. 
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Our wartime shipbuilding production ap- 
proached 70,000,000 tons. Sixty-five percent 
of the steel, machinery, and other compo- 
nent parts of these ships originated in the 
Great Lakes area. However, only about 2 
percent of the completed ships were con- 
structed on the Lakes, although we have 
sheltered harbors, skilled workmen, vast in- 
dustries, and great steel prcduction. Small 
ships were constructed in Lake ports and 
sent to sea through the Mississippi River at 
great expense. The shipbuilding potentiali- 
ties of the Great Lakes have hardly been 
scratched. The bottleneck has been the dif- 
ficulty of getting the ships to salt water. 

Had the seaway been developed, we could 
have constructed in Lake harbors, escort 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and merchant 
ships. These ships could have been loaded 
in Lake ports with foodstuffs, munitions and 
matériel of war—and if this seems like mere 
speculation, remember that Detroit was 
ranked as America’s No. 1 arsenal, and was 
closely followed in war production by Great 
Lakes industrial centers such as Cleveland, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

Convoys could have been assembled in 
Lake ports and sent to Europe with an ocean 
crossing 1,000 miles shorter via the St. Law- 
rence than from Atlantic ports. The sub- 
marine hazard would have been reduced by 
one-third, in terms of distance; and ship- 
ping losses could have been reduced in pro- 
portion to the saving in ocean mileage by 
use of the St. Lawrence. 

The war has depleted our natural resources. 
We have used lavishly our forests and our 
minerals. We find ourselves with rapidly 
dwindling supplies of iron ore, petroleum, 
managanese, copper, lead, and other strategic 
materials necessary in war and peace. Astra- 
tegic stock-piling program is now planned, 
based upon industrial requirements and the 
national defense. These critical materials 
should be transported and stored as effec- 
tively as possible, in sheltered interior loca- 
tions, where they will be used in volume, 
which means the industrial area surrounding 
the Great Lakes. 

Considering the exposure of our coasts to 
naval and air attack, it is sound national 
policy to locate strategic industry in the 
interior and at the same time, provide it 
with the advantages of ocean transportation 
by extending deep-draft shipping into the 
Lakes. 

The seaway will check the drift of popu- 
latich from the Midwest to the seaboard. 
In recent years, there has been a mushroom 
growth of new industry along the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific Coast. The employ- 
ment offered by these new industries has 
encouraged many people to migrate from 
the Middliewest to the seaboard, resulting 
in a rapid growth of population around the 
seacoasts and a gradual decline of population 
in the interior. Between 1930 and 1940, 
many midwestern States actually lost pop- 
ulation. This trend was accelerated during 
the war. 

States tributary to the Great Lakes nor- 
mally account for 35 percent of our national 
exports. Wisconsin has a great stake in for- 
eign trade and our products move into world 
markets in large volume. In normal times, 
Milwaukee alone shipped export goods to 
the value of $50,000,000 a year. A large part 
of this business is competitive and must seek 
the most economical transportation route. 

Merely to look at the map of North 
America proves the logic of the Seaway. 
Seven Presidents, our greatest engineers, and 
many top-flight business and labor leaders 
support it. In spite of its distinguished sup- 
port, it has strong opposition. 

The principal objectors are seacoast ports, 
which fear the loss of transfer business be- 
tween ship and rail; the eastern trunk line 
railroads, which are hostile to Great Lakes 
water transportation; utility interests, who 
object not to the St. Lawrence power develop- 
ment, but to the fact that it will be publicly 
rather than privately controlled; and finally, 
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the coal industry, which opposes hydro- 
electric developments as a threat to coal 
markets. 

The early canal builders opposed the de- 
velopment of the railroads; when Edison in- 
vented the incandescent bulb, the gas in- 
dustry declaimed the impossibility of electric 
lighting; the railroads opposed the Panama 
Canal bitterly, as impracticable, just as they 
today oppose the seaway. Nevertheless, the 
railroads were built, the automobile suc- 
ceeded the buggy, electric lights have become 
commonplace, and the Panama Canal has 
joined the Atlantic and the Pacific. In each 
case benefits have exceeded expectations, 
and predicted disasters have not materialized. 

listory will prove the justification for the 
St. Lawrence and its accomplishment is 
merely a matter of time. The case for the 
seaway has*been proved and reproved so often 
that its merit is axiomatic. It is not the 
St. Lawrence Waterway which is on trial in 
Washington. The issue before Congress is 
whether the national interest will prevail or 
whether the self-interest of certain powerful 
and articulate groups will determine national 
policy. The seaway is inevitable. The only 
question is—how long can delaying tactics 
obstruct it? 

American postwar planning is geared to a 
philosophy of expansion—greater production, 
full employment, expanded foreign trade, an 
enlarged merchant marine. The St. Lawrence 
seaway will help us to obtain every one of 
these objectives. An expanded foreign trade 
will cement friendly foreign relations. We 
need new trade routes and new traffic to 
support our merchant marine, the largest 
in the world. Full employm-nt and full pro- 
duction must be geared to a greater volume 
of commerce and transportation. No proj- 
ect before the American people today will do 
more to accomplish these objectives than the 
seaway. 

Wisconsin’s inland communities, like our 
port cities, will share in the benefits of im- 
proved and cheaper transportation through 
the seaway. Lake ports will enjoy new ship- 
ping and commerce, with increased employ- 
ment and revenue. It is estimated that the 
seaway will create in Wisconsin alone from 
15,000 to 25,000 new jobs. 

A score of Midwestern States, with 40,000,- 
000 people, will share the benefits of the 
seaway, and Wisconsin will be foremost 
among them. Its opening will begin a new 
era for the Great Lakes region and for Wis- 
consin. 

To summarize—the St. Lawrence seaway 
will open the Great Lakes and its vast indus- 
trial and agricultural resources to ocean ship- 
ping; it will give power-deficient areas a new, 
low-cost source of electrical energy; it will 
add immeasurably to national wealth and 
national security. 





Friends of Democracy Congressional 
Bulletin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, I include the Friends of Democ- 
racy Congressional Bulletin dated Febru- 
ary 11, 1946: 

FRIENDS OF DEMOCRACY CONGRESSIONAL 
BULLETIN 
A REPORT ON GERMAN SYMPATHIZERS 


The Germanophiles have a new line. While 
Hitler's armieg were overrunning Europe they 





shouted that the war was none of our busi. 
ness; they were unmoved by tales cf Hitler’s 
starving, persecuted, enslaved victims. But 
now that Germany is a conquered fhation, the 
Germanophiles have turned humanitarian. 
Their hearts are wrung by stories of European 
starvation and slavery. Their voices clamor 
their protest against planned famine in Ger- 
many, against Gestapo methods used by the 
Allies against the German people, against the 
killing of those poor Germans for defending 
their country. 

Ironically enough, even this new humani- 
tarianism is extended only to the Germans; 
it does not include the non-Germans; vic- 
tims of nazism. The Hitler apologists still 
do not have hearts that bleed for all man- 
kind—their hearts bleed for Germans ex- 
clusively. 

In the vanguard of this “humanitarian” 
movement is the Steuben Society, a “respect- 
able” group which was formed shortly after 
the last war to build sympathy for the de- 
feated Germany. George Sylvester Viereck, 
a German agent operating in this country 
during both wars, was instrumental in found- 
ing the organization and formulating its 
policies. 

In the 1930's the Steuben Society openly 
admired Hitler and exchanged official visits 
with the Nazi Party. During our pre-Pearl 
Harbor days they fought to keep our country 
isolationist. During the war they criticized 
the’administration and our war efforts. No- 
where in the pages of the Steuben News did 
one find expressions of shock or pity for 
wrecked Warsaw, homeless Poles, starving 
Greeks, enslaved Europeans, or blitzed Eng- 
land. 

Currently, however, the Steuben News is 
fighting our “harsh treatment” of the Ger- 
mans, “If these are to be days of Cartha- 
ginian peace, why cloak our intentions in the 
guise of pious prattle?” the paper wants to 
know. “We cannot expect to win people over 
to our way of life unless we show them our 
way is less cruel.” 

Meanwhile, the New York Staatszeitung, 
which, like the Steuben Society, has a long 
record of pro-German activity, is enlisting 
sympathy for the poor, pitiful, persecuted 
Germans. Dr. Paul Schwartz, writing for 
that paper, depicts the present misery of the 
German people and stresses the plight of the 
children. If it is the American intention 
to annihilate millions of Germans, he says, 
it would be better to allow them to die 
quickly rather than starve them to death. 

Other German-language papers echo the 
Staatszeitung. The California Staatszei- 
tung, the Chicago and Milwaukee Abenposts 
call the 1,550 calories a day allotted by our 
Government to each German civilian 
“planned famine.” Reports by the United 
States Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions are ignored—for these reports show 
that even now the Germans are better 
housed and fe’ than the bulk of European 
nationals. 

The anti-Semitic section of America’s pro- 
Fascist préss has also taken up the cudgels 
for the poor, persecuted Germans. X-ray 
wants to know: “Why don't the 8,000,000 of 
German-Americans protest against the sav- 
age treatment of their people?” Richard 
Koch, one of the founders of the Nazi-fi- 
nanced American Fellowship Forum, is back 
on the scene with a tabloid-sized sheet which 
calls the Allied occupation of Germany the 
biggest atrocity story of history. The 
Broom complains that Americans enslave 
and starve the en ire German nation. One 
of the so-called mothers writes: “Isn't it just 
too dreadful—the killing of those poor Ger- 
mans for defending their country? All they 
wanted was to be left alone to live in peace 
after ditler had built their country up so 
fine.” 

German relief groups springing up all over 
the country act as propaganda org: nizations 
soliciting sympathy for the Germans. Some 
twenty or so @& these groups have been or- 
ganized within the last few months; 17 of 
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them have been gathered into a federation 
called American Relief for Germany, Inc, 
These groups are pressing for: (1) resump- 
tion of communications between America 
and Germany, (2) official endorsement of 
their efforts to send relief to Germany, and 
(3) permission to set up headquarters in 
Germany from which the relief can be ad- 
rinistered. 

"Sn officers and “front men” for these 
sroups no doubt are sincere humanitarians. 
But ‘the bulk of their support and propa- 
vanda comes from the old German-American 
Bund element which is not overlooking any 
opportunity to work in the open again. 
Frank Werk, who is active in the relief 
groups, was once a member of the German- 
American National Alliance, a brother organ- 
ization to the bund. Leonarfl Enders, an- 
other relief advocate, belonged to the Ger- 
man-American National Alliance, the Ein- 
heitsfront, and once taught German classes 
for the Friends of the New Germany. At a 
r meeting of the American Relief for 
Germany, Maj. A. Siebel, former president 

f the Germania Club, told an excited au- 
dience that Germany had made America 
what it is, and that now Eisenhower was 
throwing good Germans out of their homes 
to make way for minorities. The crowd 
booed Eisenhower and shouted: “The Jews! 
The Jews!” 

In Cleveland, Ohio, Otto Fricke was re- 
ponsible for the organization of a German 
relief committee. Fricke used to be attor- 
ney for the German consulate in Cleveland 
and he was once associated with the Nazi- 
financed American Fellowship Forum. 
Fricke’s assistants include five pro-Nazis 
whose activities range from supporting the 
phoney “mothers” groups to strutting about 
in Nazilike uniforms. 

In New York City, Kurt Mertig, until his 
arrest last October, fought the deportation 
of bund members and issued appeals in be- 
half of German sufferers. Even if Mertig 
should go to jail his efforts would be con- 
tinued by henchmen. 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, commanding officer 
of the American zone has denied categorically 
that there is any sign of mass starvation in 
Germany. His statement has been confirmed 
by newspaper correspondents. As victors we 
have our responsibilities which we are meet- 
ing. A recent study has just been made of 
the French, British, and American zones of 
occupation by an American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies under orders from the Presi- 
dent's War Relief Control Board and the War 
and State Departments. As a result, certain 
items such as medical supplies, soaps, food, 
powdered milk, clothing, etc., are to be al- 
lowed for infants, the aged, the sick, and 
pregnant women. All humanitarians would 
feed the hungry and clothe and house the 


recent 


cold. But Americans must remember that 
even now the Germans on the whole are 
better off than their victims. We should 


be wary of pleas for the “poor suffering Ger- 
mans” lest beneath the humanitarian garb 
we find the old Nazi propaganda. 





The New Drug, Rutin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, a few short 
years ago the Senate unanimously passed 
® bill authorizing the establishment of 
‘our chemurgic laboratories, one in each 
ol the great agricultural sections of the 
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country. Now, since the war is over and 
an army of a thousand or more scientists 
and chemists is becoming active in an 
effort to solve the problem for which 
these laboratories were intended, I am 
glad to report that the laboratory at 
Philadelphia has just made a very won- 
derful discovery which means much not 
only to all the American people but es- 
pecially to the farmers of a great many 
counties in the State of Pennsylvania. 

A new drug source has been discovered 
in the buckwheat which is grown in a 
great many counties in the State of 
Pennsylvania. It is claimed that there 
will be sufficient buckwheat grown in 
Pennsylvania to supply a new drug 
known as rutin, which has been found by 
the medical profession to be the best 
known remedy for the treatment of high 
blood pressure. I feel that my colleagues 
will rejoice in this wonderful discovery 
by the laboratory, which they all took a 
part in establishing a few years ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Philadelphia Inquirer be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LIFE-SAVING CROP—-NEW DRUG SOURCE FOUND 
IN PENNSYLVANIA BUCKWHEAT 


(By Gerson H. Lush) 


HarrisspurGc, April 6.—Pennsylvania may 
soon become the principal source of rutin, a 
new drug that has been found to combat 
high blood pressure, the Nation’s No. 1 
killer, After carrying on a 2-year search for 
rutin-yielding plants, the eastern regional 
research laboratory of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Wyndmoor, dis- 
covered recently that green buckwheat plants 
contained 4 percent of the drug, a glucoside. 

Pennsylvania produces more buckwheat 
than any other State, according to Miles 
Horst, State secretary of agriculture, and the 
discovery may lead to the development of 
a new industry in the commonwealth’s buck- 
wheat-growing areas. 

Mr. Horst said he had been advised by Dr. 
J. F. Couch, of the Wyndmoor Laboratory, 
that two or more pharmaceutical plants in 
Philadelphia may start commercial produc- 
tion of rutin this summer. 

Flue-cured tobacco was the previous best 
source of the drug, but the higher yield and 
lower cost of buckwheat is such that “$10 
worth of buckwheat will produce as much 
rutin as $1,000 worth of tobacco,” it was said. 

Two crops of buckwheat a year are possible, 
Mr. Horst pointed out, since rutin content is 
highest in plants 5 weeks after sprouts ap- 
pear. The substance is found mainly in 
the leaves and blossoms. 

“Scientists find rutin content begins to di- 
minish within 3 to 4 hours after immature 
plants are harvested,” Mr. Horst said, “and 
rutin must be extracted immediately or the 
plants flash-dried into meal without delay 
for later extraction. 

“Buckwheat plant meal may be sold, on a 
rutin-content basis when dried. Some ex- 
isting alfalfa driers might be adapted and 
the drying plants may bring new revenue to 
farmers.” 

Rutin is a bright yellow nontoxic pow- 
der extracted from the buckwheat plant 
with alcohol. According to information 
here, scientists at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical School have found it effec- 
tive in the treatment of conditions arising 
from high blood pressure associated with in- 
creased capillary fragility. 

It has been deduced that bursting of 
weakened blood vessels causes small hemor- 
rhages which may result, when the rupture 
occurs in the eye or brain, in blindness or 
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apoplexy. The research also has disclosed 
that rutin can serve the circulatory system 
in a manner resembling the action of vita- 
min C in the growth and hardness of teeth 
and bones. 

Dr. Percy A. Wells, director of the Wynd- 
moor laboratory, has forecast that 1,300,000 
pounds of rutin will be needed annually “to 
meet both the medicinal and nutritional re- 
quirements of this country,” and has esti- 
mated the 1946 medicinal needs at 10,000 
pounds. Dr. Wells also believes that 50,000 
acres of buckwheat plantings will be re- 
quired each year to supply the national de- 
mand for the drug. 

Pennsylvania averaged 126,000 acres of 
buckwheat each year in the period from 1934 
to 1943, but last year grew only 109,000 acres, 
which produced 2,016,000 bushels of grain, 
valued at $2,278,000. 

Buckwheat as a grain crop, Secretary Horst 
added, thrives best in the higher altitudes of 
the State. 

The largest acreages in Pennsylvania are 
found in the northern tier, central and west- 
ern counties of Tioga, Crawford, Bradford, 
Erie, Somerset, Indiana, Jefferson, Venango, 
Warren, Mercer, Lycoming, Potter, Susque- 
hanna, Cambria, Clearfield, Bedford, Sulli- 
van, Armstrong, Butler, Clarion, and Co- 
lumbia. 





Demand for Hired Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Demand 
for Hired Farm Labor Continues as Major 
Problem,” published in the Bismarck 
(N. Dak.) Tribune of April 9, 1946. 

This article is a very good summary of 
the labor shortage in our area, which I 
believe is prevalent over much of the 
Middle West. The article states that 
there is a shortage of many thousand 
farm hands in North Dakota. It comes 
at a time when we have not sufficient help 
for spring-planting operations, much less 
hauling to market the millions of bushels 
of grain which are now needed to feed 
the starving people of this world. In my 
opinion, we cannot get grain from the 
farmers unless we give the farmers suf- 
ficient help to put in their crops and haul 
the grain from the farms. This cannot 
be accomplished unless induction of great 
numbers of farm boys under selective 
service is stopped at once. 

There being no objeetion, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEMAND FOR HIRED FARM LABOR CONTINUES AS 
MAJOR PROBLEM 

Demand for seasonal hired labor continues 
to be North Dakota’s major farm-labor prob- 
lem, H. W. Herbison, NDAC farm-labor su- 
pervisor, told a district county agents’ con- 
ference here Tuesday. 

Herbison said 20,000 man-days work in late 
April and early May in cutting seed potatoes 
in the main potato area will require services 
of approximately 2,000 workers for a 10-day 
to 2-week period. The demand for men by 
the day or month for spring planting opera- 
tions now is running far ahead of supply 
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of workers willing to accept farm work, he 
continued. 

Spring sugar-beet blocking operations will 
require approximately 1,800 special workers. 
Seed-corn detasseling will require approxi- 
mately 2,000 workers, beginning about July 
15. Herbison declared. 

Herbison estimated that the main harvest 
season will require approximately 40,000 
workers. 

For the small grain harvest, Herbison said, 
negotiations with Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Kansas is 
expected to produce a “sizable supply of har- 
vest hands with good farm backgrounds.” 

Approximately 2,050 Spanish, American, 
and Mexican nationals are expected to arrive 
in the State the latter part of May for sugar- 
beet work 

Citing the fact that in 1945, only 75 per- 
cent of the grain harvest labor demand was 
supplied and pointing out that this yedr’s 
total acreage has increased, Herbison said 
all available local labor will have to be mobi- 
lized. 

Foreign labor for the grain harvest is not 
likely to be available in large numbers, he 
said. Holdover of Mexican nationals allotted 
the State for sugar beets will depend largely 
on interim employment opportunity in the 
State from July 15 to August 15. 

For the potato harvest, Herbison said, it is 
expected Canadian and Jamaican workers 
will be among those employed. 

Herbison advised county agents to meet 
with their county farm labor advisory com- 
mittees in laying plans for the coming year. 

Harry Graves, NDAC extension service 
horticulturist, discussed the victory garden 
situation. 

Graves, who recently returned from a na- 
tional victory garden conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., told the county agents that 
“few people who have gardened in the past 
can afford not to have a garden this year.” 

Ninety percent cf city homes and 98 per- 
cent of the farm homes had gardens last year, 
Graves said. There can be no let down in 
view of the critical food situation he added. 

Attending the meeting, one of several being 
held throughout the State were county agents 
from McLean, Sheridan, Burleigh, Kidder, 
Logan, Emmons, Grant, Morton, and Oliver 
counties. 

H. J. Brush, Dickinson, district extension 
supervisor, was in charge of the meeting. 
Oscar J. Nessett, assistant State farm labor 
supervisor, also attended. 





Old-Age Security a Matter of Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on the 
matter of old-age security I want to in- 
clude the statement that I made before 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means: 

OLD- AGE SECURITY A MATTER OF RIGHT 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, the present so- 
cial-security program means little for mil- 
lions of Americans, and I believe it should be 
greatly improved 

The most important change to make it 
real, in my opinion, is to pay benefits as a 


matter of right to every aged citizen. 

To more than 2,000,000 aged American citi- 
zens the only income is old-age assistance 
payments, and these are 
basis of 


made only on the 


need. None of these toil-worn 
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2,000,000 aged people are permitted to feel 
that this meager amount is a matter of right. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that this is not 
@ mere question of words. The cold fact 
that aid to the aged is not given as a matter 
of right, takes the heart out of every aged 
person. It means that rigid limitations are 
placed on the aged person’s little income, if 
he is to be sranted old-age assistance. 

Personally, I have known an aged woman 
who was obliged to spend the few hundred 
dollars she had saved for her funeral, before 
she could have the so-called aid for the aged. 

The relief agencies can and do pry into 
the little private affairs of our old people, 
some States requiring our worthy aged to 
turn over their meager savings, even a little 
home, household goods, and personal prop- 
erty, before aid is given to the aged. The 
field investigators snoop in the homes of 
these aged ,eople to make sure the budget is 
as low as possible. In many States every 
effort is made to keep from paying the maxi- 
mum to the aged, even with the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying one-half of the amount. 
Such indignities brought about by the so- 
called means test, have no place in our 
American way of life. 

Mr. Chairman, there are more humane 
ways and I helieve the best way is to provide 
old-age security insurance as a matter of 
right without red tape and the indignities 
of the present system. The existing old-age 
and security-insurance program does not 
cover all our people who reach old age. 

Therefore, I believe the present program 
should be changed to one of security for the 
aged as a matter of right. 





America as a World Example 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. DOUGLASS BUCK 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a profound and 
thought-provoking article the author of 
which is Mr. Merwin K. Hart, president 
of the National Economic Council, Inc. 
The article is entitled “America Has 
Abandoned Her Role.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA HAS ABANDONED HER ROLE 


In 12 years the United States of America 
has abandoned her role of world example. 

Not to discern this is merely to think wish- 
fully, impractically. Other nations with 
other economies have come to calculate and 
depend upon it. If many ot us fail to note 
it, we are indeed far gone. 

Winston Churchili recently said we are the 
greatest Nation since the fall of the Roman 
Empire. Churchill was wooing a loan from 
us. Potentially we are still great. But our 
actual greatness is already impaired What 
is left is ebbing away. 

Our abandonment of world exampleship 
has been moral, political, anc social. It has 
been going on while the American people were 
being exhorted as never before to assume 
world leadership. While the phrase-makers 
were erecting an appearance of world leader- 
ship, they and their friends, behind the scene, 
were actually undermining the qualities and 
values which really made America great. 

The present impotence of the United States, 
less than a year after the end cf World War 








II, is no accident. It lies not alone in the 
rapid demobilization of our Armies and Na. 
vies. It can be said of America’s foreign pol. 
icy, as was once remarked of the Democratic 
Party before F. D. R., that it has the uncanny 
ability to snatch defeat out of the jaws of 
victory. 

For while we won nearly all the battles of 
World War II, yet we lost the war. For we 
have abandoned nearly every principle we 
said we fought for. Our diplomatic moves 
have been almost an unbroken series of de. 
feats. The causes relate, not to others, but 
to ourselves. And the chief of these is that 
the United States has abandoned the role 
of world example. 

Prior to 1933 in most fields, the United 
States led the world. Not only in the minds 
of her own citizens but of freemen every- 
where vy. hose faces were turned to the future, 
she was the last, best hope of mankind. 
Today, in a werld largely \.recked and deso. 
late, she is so regarded no longer. The na- 
tions today want but one thing from her: 
money, to be wrung for them from American 
taxpayers, Thatisall. They do not want her 
advice. They no longer imitate her. They 
no longer respect her They view her with 
contempt, suspicion, or downright hatred. 

In the minds of men throughout the world 
and among their governments, the word of 
the United States could once be trusted. Her 
promises to others were cepended upon— 
they were fulfilled. In this, our Govern- 
ment merely reflected the prevailing moral 
standards of American life. 

But today the word of the United States of 
America is not held in the old regard. Before 
and during the recent war, our Government 
was lavish in promises to conquered peoples. 
The burden of these promises was that they 
would be free. Most of these promises have 
not been fulfilled, Millions of persons feel 
we have betrayed them. Through us they 
have simply exchanged temporary bondage 
for permanent bondage. We have joined 
in making settlements in Europe, the Mid- 
dle East, and in east Asia that are morally 
and politically monstrous, When taxed with 
the truth our leaders have two months; to 
the uninformed they deny the tragic nature 
of the settlements. To those who cannot be 
deceived, they confess they “had to do it to 
get along with Russia.” To the latter also, 
they ‘murmur words about political reali- 
ties, which is probably as close as they have 
ever come to them. Either answer high- 
lights the moral palsy of recent American 
policy. 

This did not happen all at once. Just as 
America’s integrity abroad was once the re- 
flection of her integrity at home, so the 
habits of our representatives in promising 
everything abroad and then breaking their 
word, merely reflect the dealing of our own 
Government with our own people ever since 
1933. Demagoguery nationally has spawned 
internationally exactly what it could be ex- 
pected to spawn. The New Deal was a mar- 
riage in which glittering promises were 
united with cynical contempt for their keep- 
ing. In leading us to a spurious “world 
leadership,” they have abandoned the price- 
less moral leadership we once gave the world 
by simply being true to our word and to our 
great past. 

The political system of the United States 
was for a century and more imitated through- 
out the world. But today what nations go 
through even the forms of such imitation? 
The Soviet Union is copied, usually through 
force and compulsion. It seems well accepted 
throughout Europe today that some sort of 
totalist state is the pattern of the future, 
as if mankind were in for a long winter 
against which only a slave-pen could provide 
shelter. 

Again, if we will look candidly at the facts 
we will see at least one major reason for all 
this. Both the spirit and the letter of our 
political system have, in the last dozen years. 
been betrayed by those sworn to maintain 








them. The world, looking at the New Deal 
in its various facets and implications, has 
said, “Thus America is going.” And, with 
an insight into what was really happening, 
that escaped most Americans, they observed 
that the measures most characteristic of the 
New Deal were reactionary rather than new— 
Marxist rather than American. 

Can we be surprised, then, that when the 
United States began to abandon its own polit- 
ical system, other nations should conclude 
that it had failed? The irony of this aban- 
donment is not rendered less grim by the fact 
that the “new order” is being sold to the 
American people as “more democracy,” and 
is being paid for by our taxpayers. And 
much of the high-power propaganda by 
which America is being seduced from Amer- 
ican principles is conducted in our midst by 
agents of foreign governments who have 
irawn billions of lend-lease from us, and 
now have their hands out for more. 

If one lofty conception more than any 
other made the United States a beacon light 
in a dark world for 150 years, it was that of 
the freedom of the individual. That freedom 
was the hope of millions of the earth’s op- 
pressed. It was religious, political, economic. 
The free man, as the founders of our Repub- 
lic dreamed him, is the man who is free in 
all the relations of living. It cannot be a 
compartmented freedom. A man cannot be 
free in any sphere unless he is free in all. 
That freedom is a natural right. It was con- 
ferred upon man, not by any act of govern- 
ment, even the Constitution. It belongs to 
him, is inalienable. The whole genius of our 
American institutions flows from it. And any 
government that seeks to take it away is 
tyranny. Government exists to preserve and 
foster these rights. When it infringes upon 
them it violates the purpose of its creation. 

In its place—sugar coated to be sure—we 
are told there is an entity called “the masses,” 
who collectively have rights that over- 
ride those of the individual man. Henry 
Wallace speaks of “the common man.” The 
uninitiated do not understand that we are 
witnessing one phase of the age-long conflict 
between those who want the state to act for 
the individual and those who want the indi- 
vidual to be free. We thought the question 
was settled in the American Revolution. But 
it has now been revived. And if we do not 
move quickly—we red-blooded Americans— 
that eighteenth century decision will soon be 
irrevocably reversed. 

America has for a century and a half stood 
for freedom. The Nazis, Fascists, and Com- 
munists subject the individual to the State. 
Today, we Americans are turning to statism— 
are changing from freedom to slavery. Is it 
any wonder that in other countries respect 
for the individual falls to a new low when 
the United States, history’s greatest exam- 
ple of the kind of life that can be established 
and maintained by free men, is abandoning 
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Persons act always in accordance with their 


natures. A slave who is content to be a slave 
will act like one. A free man will naturally 
create institutions congenial to himself 


which offer opportunities for progress. Our 
Constitution, with its careful separation of 
governmental powers into legislative, judi- 
cial and executive, and with its protection of 
minorities, has fostered the greatest growth 
in the ambition, the spirit and the imagina- 
on of a people that has ever been seen at 
any time. 

All this we are abandoning. Instead, we 
are being taught that government for the 
good of all should more and more, day by 
day, regulate and supervise the life of the 
individual. We are being inched into to- 
talism. Already the change in the climate of 
living is observable. Productive capacity per 
man (independent of machines) has in a 
Tew years actually declined. Man seek, less 
today than formerly, to rely upon their own 
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foresight or prudence. They look to the Gov- 
ernment just as reservation Indians looked 
to the Great White Father tv supply their 
needs. If our ancestors had cherished no 
loftier principles, where or what would this 
country be nuw? 

Our people are being taught that freedom 
is divisible. It is not taught them in those 
very words. They are told, rather, that it 1s 
mecessary to have both political liberty and 
economic security. By the latter is méant, of 
course, state control over the processes of 
economic life, which are supposed to guaran- 
tee the security. 

This is a deception, fcr in it men barter 
their economic liberty for a mess of pottage 
which, ultimately the state cannot deliver 
without exacting the further price of politi- 
cal freedom. The British laborites are being 
widely publicized today as firm believers in 
individual freedom within the Socialist 
framework. Perhaps they are. But sincerity 
is no substitute for clarity. Freedom within 
the framework of a Socialist state would be 
the freedom of a jail. 

Freedom is not divisible. The right of a 
man to work where he will, for whom he will, 
is as essential to his political freedom as his 
political freedom is necessary to his economic 
freedom. The techniques of tyranny never 
call for the complet. surrender of freedom 
at the beginning. !t is done step by step. 
Each initial surrender of one portion of the 
indivisible thing called liberty makes more 
likely the ultimate surrender of the whole. 

Small wonder, then, that the British, the 
French, the Belgians, the Dutch, the Czechs, 
and others look with a jaundiced eye upon 
any thought of adopting the kind of liberty 
under law that made our Rupublic great. If 
we don’t want it, why should they? Why 
should they not yield t. the blandishments 
and pressures of communism? 

America is in the process of abandoning 
Christianity. While Christianity fights for 
its survival against Marxism, we are ceasing 
to be the great exemplar of Christianity 
among the nations It was because the 
United States held to Christian principles, 
even amid the diversity of her many 
churches, that the national character vas 
fixed. This is recognized even by those who 
make no formal religious profession. The 
consequence of that Christian character 
flowed into every sphere of life. Interna- 
tionally it gained for America a unique 
moral preeminence. 

There is no better gage of the wane of 
Christianity in America than the fact the 
San Francisco Conference last spring was 
opened without prayer. Timid, appeasing 
America feared to offend Soviet Russia by 
appearing to believe in God. 

The shield of Harvard College consisted of 
the Latin word “veritas”—truth; and above, 
the words “Christo et Ecclesiae’—for Christ 
and the church. This shield thus appears, 
for instance, on the walls of the Harvard 
Club of New York. It always appeared that 
way. But of late years, probably under the 
influence of the Frankfurters and other New 
Dealers, “for Christ and the church” have 
been omitted. Perhaps they don’t go with 
the intellectual mind. But the incident 
testifies to the casting loose of America from 
an ancient and vital mooring. 

Protestant churches in particular have 
suffered inroads from those who, with con- 
spicuous success, have substituted a form of 
Marxism for historic Christian faith and 
principles. This Marxism is_ carefully 
dressed ‘n Christian terminology. But it is 
Marxism, all the same. Its technique is 
simple: it equates the profit motive with 
selfishness. Since it is a sin to be selfish, 
men and women, boys and girls are urged to 
seek a Christian social order in which the 
motive of profit-making (private, free enter- 
prise) is replaced by the motive of coopera- 
tion—Marxism). Even a superficial study of 
the facts will show the close similarity of 
these proposals with the fundamentals of 
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communism itself. But relatively few per- 
sons take time to make this study. 

A great share of responsibility for this 
plausible subversion of Christianity lies at 
the door of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Because it 
operates behind a screen of apparently high 
religious principle, the uninformed are loath 
to suspect it and the informed are reluctant 
to expose it. Such exposures are invariably 
met by the charge that those who make them 
are attacking the churches. Because of 
this strategic immunity, the Federal Council 
is probably the most useful ally of commu- 
nism and collectivism within our borders 
Where paid agents of the Soviet reach their 
thousands, such religious teaching is given 
weekly to millions, and is represented to be, 
not some foreign ideology, but Christianity 
itself. 

Former American philanthropy, born of an 
abundance of good will unequaled in any 
other land, was active the world over. Hos- 
pitals, orphanages, institutions of learning, 
missions, were widely given, staffed, and sup- 
ported by Americans. The pockets of our 
people have always opened for sudden dis- 
asters requiring help in far-away countries. 
The resulting good will was a priceless asset. 

Today the springs of such philanthropy are 
dried up. In its place huge sums of money 
are voted by Congress under communistic 
pressure tactics. These moneys, given to gov- 
ernments, largely share the fate of any sums 
given into umscrupulous hands. In some 
countries, for example, our moneys are going 
to the bolstering up of pro-Soviet regimes 
based on force and opposed by a majority 
of the people. They are used as political 
instruments for rewarding the submissive 
and, by their withholding, for starving men 
who want to be free as we are free. Thus 
we Americans are robbed of our savings, the 
credit for “generosity” goes to politicians, 
and our own money is used to enslave our 
kind of people. This is another tragic aban- 
donment of which we are already reaping 
the consequences. 

In no way has American genius better 
shown itself than in invention and scientific 
discovery. It was our free life that caused 
the flowering of this age of enriching techni- 
cal progress. In no country on earth have 
the private laboratories of business corpora- 
tions, spurred on by competition, been of 
greater service to the whole world. But the 
New Deal would have us abandon all that, 
even after having won history's greatest war. 
It now seeks, through Federal subsidy, to 
take contro] of these activities, to reduce 
them to the dictation of slow-moving, arbi- 
trary bureaucrats, many of them almost cer- 
tain to be under the influence of alien 
ideologies and of the governments they rep- 
resent. 









































































How have these things come about? Have 
Americans suddenly become atheists? Have 
they discovered overnight that individual 
liberty is a danger, not a benefit? Have they 


been convinced that our free economy has 
been wrongly conceived? Not at all. 

They have been deceived. They have been 
told they are extending and improving the 
American way, not abandoning it. They 
have been filched of liberty in the name of 
more democracy. ‘The thing has been done 
piecemeal. They are told they are going 
in one direction, but are led in another 

No Caesar ever bluntly informs the people: 
“T shall take away your liberties.” Instead. 
he stands in the market place and cries, “On 
with me to abundance!” Then he lead 
them to the slave pens. 

How can this process be arrested and our 
government restored? That is large a 
subject for this letter. But here is at least 
one clue: America is in the hands of those 
who control the votes of 3,200,000 Federal 
Officehoiders. To get our liberties back, at 
least 1,000,000 must be pared from this 
swollen figure. It is equally important to 
prevent the setting up of new bureaus. 


too 
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There is reason to believe that the presence 
of these 3,200,000 officeholders practically 
guarantees the continuance in power of 
whatever party is in control. For if each 
office holder could influence but two votes 
in addition to his own, they could well nigh 
swing any election. Indeed the Dunn Sur- 
vey has long asserted that office holders con- 
trol on the average four votes each. By drop- 
ping at least a million of these employees, 
we would break a political machine that is 
fast carrying us toward serfdom; we would 
greatly cut the national budget; we would 
free private enterprise, and we would open 
the way for America to return to her posi- 
tion of honorable example. 

When, in July, 1837, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son read his Concord hymn at the dedica- 
tion of the battle monument in the little 
village of Concord, Mass., his closing words 
were: 

“Spirit that made those heroes dare 

To die and leave their children free, 
Bid time and nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee.” 


More than a quarter of a million American 
heroes died in the war which the present 
administration says is not yet over. But in 
dying, they did not leave their children free. 
For the country has fallen into the clutches 
of an alien-minded group, who, in their 
zest for power, have destroyed America as 
an example to the world. Our people are 
no longer free. And such freedom as they 
have is being undermined every day. 

This is the great tragedy of today. 

Yet it is not too late for Americans to 
rise up and turn the whole tide back. Amer- 
ica can be free again. She can return to her 
role of example. 

MERWIN K. Harr, 
President, National 
Economic Council, Ince. 





National Service Life Insurance Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD and to include therein a state- 
ment written by Mr. J. H. Leib, national 
legislative director of the American Vet- 
erans of World War II, I wish to say that 
this article was handed to me last Mon- 
day with the request that it be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. This or- 
ganization of American Veterans of 
World War II is entitled to this courtesy, 
and I take pleasure in inserting this state- 
ment in the Recorp for the attention of 
the appropriate committee and the 
Members of Congress: 

AMVETS ASK FOR CLARIFICATION OF NATIONAL 
SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS 
(By J. H. Leib, national legislative director) 

On April 7, 1946, General Bradley, Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, announced that 
veterans who allowed their service insur- 
ance to lapse because of nonpayment of pre- 
miums would be permitted to reinstate their 
policies without submitting to physical ex- 
amination, provided: 

(1) That they furnish an affidavit certify- 
ing that they are in as good health as they 
were when the insurance was dropped. 

(2) That applications be accompanied by 
premium payments for 2 months if policy 


Assistant Postmaster General Sullivan em- 
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was not converted—or in case of conversion 
to old line insurance that repayment in- 
clude interest on all premiums missed. 

This is indeed a splendid gesture on the 
part of the Veterans’ Administrator—but 
what are the facts and circumstances that 
brought this most unusual action about? 
Why haven’t all of the facts regarding this 
matter been published? 

Early in February 1945 this writer pro- 
pounded a number of questions to General 
Hines, formerly Veterans’ Administrator, in 
an effort to find a suitable solution to this 
most unfortunate predicament. General 
Hines obviously found the questionnaire 
somewhat embarrassing and therefore re- 
fused to give a detailed explanation as to 
the basic differences between war risk in- 
surance of the last war and national service 
life insurance of the recent conflict. A di- 
rect reply to other pertinent questions was 
also evaded. Further inquiry likewise 
brought no satisfactory information. 

On November 20, 1945, there was placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a statement by 
this writer entitled “Veterans of World War 
II Given Raw Deal on GI Insurance.” The 
conditions that prompted my criticism of 
the national service life insurance and the 
reasons why General Bradley has seen fit to 
give GI’s additional time are identically the 
same for nothing has been done to correct 
the underlying factors that are causing vet- 
erans to drop their insurance. Sooner or 
later the Congress will be obligated to study 
this situation and before doing so it should 
demand from the Veterans’ Administrator 
the answers to the following questions—as 
of this date: 

(1) Number of insurance policies issued 
under national service life insurance? 

(2) How many are paying premiums? 

(3) Total amount of premiums paid? 

(4) Number of lapsed policies? 

(5) Total amount of benefits paid out? 
(a) To how many persons? 

(6) Number of paid-up policies due to 
total disability? 

(7) Number of policies converted to per- 
manent insurance? 

(8) Total balance and assets in treasury 
of National Service Life Insurance? 

(9) Full expianation of basic differences 
between war risk and national service life 
insurance? 

(a) Regard to premiums? 

(b) Regard to benefits? 

(c) Comparison in rates and benefits to 
old-line insurance. 

(d) Give specific mortality figures (during 
both wars) upon which premium rates are 
baced. 

If and when these facts are obtained then 
the Congress will know what is wrong with 
the national service life insurance, and 
why so many GI’s are no longer holding on 
to their policies. 





More Mail by Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times, issue of Tuesday, April 9, 1946, 
entitled More Mail by Air”: 

MORE MAIL BY AIR 

Recommendations in a recent report by 





phasize the fact that we are rapidly approach. 
ing the air-mail age. The speed and con. 
venience of air mail, which was demonstrateg 
so convincingly during the war, must lead 
inevitably, and before long, to the Carriage 
of all first-class mail by air. Mr. Sullivan's 
report brings forward convincing arguments 
to show that the time is not quite ripe for 
this step as yet, principally because the air 
lines do not have facilities and are not yet 
fully able to warrant performance of schedule 
so as to justify a complete conversion. He 
does strongly advocate, however, a 5-cent rate 
for air mail and the establishment of an air 
parcel-post system. Fe points out, more. 
over, that all long-haul first-class mail could 
now be carried by wings and show a profit if 
the air lines or the Post Office were prepared 
to handle it. That this is the goal of both 
the Post Office and the carriers there can be 
no doubt. 

A significant straw which shows which way 
the wind is blowing was the recent demonstra- 
tion before Post Office and Air Transport 
cfiicials of a Fairchild C-82 Packet, so ar- 
ranged internally as to be a flying mail car. 
A complete sorting section, including sorting 
table, letter rack, and chutes, converts the 


-Army’s flying boxcar into a sky post office, 


Able to handle loads up to 6 tons on a 500- 
mile flight, and more than 4 tons on a 1,200- 
mile flight, the plane has about 93 percent of 
the cubic capacity of a railroad boxcar. 

It is evident that both the Post Office and 
the aviation industry are ready to contribute 
the factor of swift mail service in ever-grow- 
ing volume to a peacetime economy of full 
prcduction and employment, 





Government Questionnaires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. .Mr. Speak- 
er, a few days ago I requested the Direc- 
tor of the Budget to give me certain in- 
formation with reference to the number 
of questionnaires presented by the var- 
ious executive agencies, independent es- 
tablishments, and emergency agencies of 
the Government and approved by the 
Budget. The Director soon complied and 
the information is so interesting and illu- 
minating that I think it ought to be made 
available to the entire Congress. The 
table which I received discloses that in 
1944 the total number of questionnaires 
sent out by all of the above departments 
and agencies was 6,144. The total for 
the year 1945 was 5,039. In the year 1945 
the Department of Agr‘culture topped 
the list with 857 questionnaires and the 
Office of Price Administration came next 
with 825. 

Now, it should be borne in mind that 
the figures presented herewith represent 
the number of single questionnaires 
which were approved and sent out, but 
that many of these questionnaires might 
have been sent out several different 
times. Perhaps many of these question- 
naires were sent out again and again, 
monthly or otherwise. Therefore, the 
number of times the people were pre- 
sented with questionnaires perhaps ex- 
ceeded these figures greatly. The infor- 





mation which was given me by the Direc- 

tor of the Budget follows: 

Reporting requirements and repetitive forms 
; in use by agency Dec. 31, 1945 

Executive departments: 








State Department_.............. 35 
Treasury Department-_-.-....---- 36 
War Department..s............. 92 
Department of Justice__-..-.---- 206 
Navy Department...-...-------- 40 
Department of the Interior '_.--. 499 
Department of Agriculture_____-- 857 
Department of Commerce ?__-_-.-.. 412 
Department of Labor.......-...--. 326 
Total .. ...nasnsnemdiih- patetndueciel 2, 494 
Independent establishments: 
Federal Security Agency... - 357 
Federal Works Agency (Public 

Roads Administration)... 27 
Federal Communications Commis- 

SIOM. «.<shssedendniaeaeasaie 69 
Federal Power Commission_-_..-. 27 
Federal Reserve System-_......-. 143 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 216 
Railroad Retirement Board___-_-_-. 97 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 

SIGT . o:ccpinictttinina etait 145 
.U. S. Civil Service Commission_-.. 30 
Veterans’ Administration.._.__.. 22 
OnE .. .tcnbndthcdnatndapiiat 74 

Wt saci titanate 1, 207 


be 


mergency agencies: 
Foreign Economic Administration. 35 





National Housing Agency.-.---.. 138 
Ofice of Alien Property Custo- 

C1OTa.c anccuassaneaiaetieaieain 31 
Office of Defense Transportation _-_ 3 
Office of Price Administration___ 825 
Office of War Mobilization and 

a eae 71 
Selective Service System........ 39 
War Manpower Commission.__.. 32 
Civilian Production Administra- 

LADEN © -cncccicntnereetiilinntinemmnilindandeedtiniitleandha 135 
COGRION... 1ncieicasmnetanidianiaameas cidade uals 29 

tinted tite ad Rciiiindiindininien 1, 338 

Gren . B0R ses ccietetanteamael 5, 039 


Includes Solid Fuels Administration for 
War 


‘Includes Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. 

* Includes Office of Contract Settlement and 
Surplus Property Administration. 

‘Includes Smaller War Plants Corporation. 


Jrand total in use December 31, 1944: 6,144. 





Minority Report en Price Control 
Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
the official print of the minority report 
on the proposed price control extension 
bill, a very confusing error occurred in 
the Government Printing Office. In the 
third paragraph, the last sentence reads: 

Both this delusion and price control itself 
are operating to prevent normal economic 
healing processes from functioning to save 
America from mere inflation. 
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This sentence should read: 


Both this delusion and price control itself 
are operating to prevent normal economic 
healing processes from functioning to save 
America from more inflation. 


MINORITY VIEWS 


The minority believes that emergency 
price control bill, H. R. 6042, contributes to 
an ominous delusion, existing in this admin- 
istration, that we can escape a catastrophic 
inflation withvut terminating reckless 
spending and balancing the Budget. 

Every ruinous inflation in history has had 
the same primary cause, a sudden and enor- 
mous increase of money or currency among 
a people without a corresponding increase 
of things to buy. 

This bill deals with the effects of inflation 
and does not even remotely concern itself 
with the cause. Yet it is represented to the 
Nation as a preventive of inflation. Both 
this delusion and price control itself are 
operating to prevent normal economic heal- 
ing processes from functioning to save 
America from more inflation. 

To genuinely cope with inflation, Congress 
must both stop the outpouring of public 
funds and simultaneously encourage the 
output of goods. The effect of OPA to date 
has been just the reverse—actual encourage- 
ment of congressional and public compla- 
cency about the outpouring of money and 
bonds and persistent discouragement of the 
production of goods. 

For 5 weeks the committee received evi- 
dence from producers and enterprisers who, 
perhaps with only a single exception, testi- 
fied that OPA was crippling and restricting 
production. Despite our war-expanded pro- 
duction facilities, the OPA policy of “too 
little too late’ has been lowering the Ameri- 
can standard of living by creating widespread 
shortages. 

Nowhere are the deadly effects of OPA 
more clearly apparent than in the home- 
building industry. There OPA bottlenecks 
and delays have brought about a reduced 
production of building materials that has 
already prevented thousands of veterans 
from having finished homes. 

Besides creating artificial shortages, OPA 
pricing policies have resulted in black mar- 
keting and bootlegging on a scale that 
threatens the moral foundations of the Na- 
tion. For example, competent witnesses, plus 
careful surveys, indicate that upward of 80 
percent of the trade in fresh meat is black 
market by OPA definition. 

The subsidies provided in the bill are 
highly inflationary, and continue the attempt 
to conceal from the American housewife the 
rising prices resulting from inflationary 
spending. How the Administration can ask 
the American people to cut down their food 
consumption, yet continue to sell them food 
at less than cost, is impossible to understand. 

This bill multiplies another evil automatic 
in governmental price control—the favorit- 
ism of one group over another. Equal justice 
under law is a basic truth on which our Gov- 
ernment was founded; yet not only in the 
law, but also in the daily activities of OPA, 
this fundamental precept is flagrantly vio- 
lated again and again. 

Under price control, wage control, materials 
allocation, and profit control, the American 
system of free enterprise is not operating. 
That system saved America in time of war; 
it should be given a genuine opportunity to 
save us in time of peace. Unless that oppor- 
tunity is restored to it, the American stand- 
ard of living, and our western civilization as 
well, are direly threatened. 

Despite the propaganda pressures inspired 
by OPA officials, the House should deal with 
this economic narcotic on the basis of the 
economic facts involved. Regardless of what 
the House does, the natural economic laws of 
the universe will continue to function, un- 
changed by legislative fiat or Executive order. 
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Finally, the minority urges the House to 
consider this: That in every ruinous inflation 
the crushing weight of the loss always falls 
on the working classes and the poor. While 
OPA has been posing as a peacetime guardian 
of the people’s savings, actually it has been 
prolonging and accelerating the ravages of 
inflationary spending. By concealing infla- 
tion and acting as an economic narcotic it 
has become most dangerous to the future 
happiness and welfare of the people. This 
fact is attested to by the record of every price- 
control scheme in the history books 

FREDERICK C. SMITH. 
Howarp H. BUFFETT. 





Don’t Fence New England Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the Bos- 
ton Herald of April 11, entitled “Golden 
Egg Hens.” This editorial sets forth the 
fact that for a number of years in New 
England poultry breeders have veen 
steadily working toward the production 
of better strains for utility purposes. 
The editorial calls attention to a clear 
case of discrimination. It is possible 
that the situation is only another piece 
of evidence to show that OPA has under- 
taken a task too big for any human 
agency to administer fairly and equi- 
tably. At any rate, it is an evidence that 
the discrimination exists. The Mem- 
bers of Congress, while representing in- 
dividual constituencies, are still desirous 
that there shall be no sectionalism where 
the general welfare is concerned. Do 
not fence New England out. The edi- 
torial follows: 


GOLDEN EGG HENS 


It is the custom in Washington to include 
New England out in the matter of poultry 
The early OPA pricing, for instance, set a 
ceiling for 26-ounce (to the dozen) eggs, but 
none for the 30-ounce variety, which is our 
specialty here, with the result that the extra 
large eggs had to sell for the price of the 
merely large ones. Now the Department of 
Agriculture in its grain conservation order 
has laii down the law that poultry growers 
must cut their flocks to 80 percent of last 
year, regardless of their quality and impor- 
tance. 

The blunder in this is the failure to take 
into account the special status of New Eng- 
land in this industry. Through years of care- 
ful and costly breeding work, certain growers 
in this section have produced disease-free 
strains of high-producing birds unequaled 
anywhere else in the world. Hatching eggs 
and chicks from these flocks are shipped all 
over the Nation and abroad, often by air, to 
become the layers and broilers for far-flung 
eggs and chicken markets. We are in a sense 
producing capital goods, or, should we 
golden egg.. 

The new order cracks down on these breed- 
ers with the same severity as on the produc- 
ers in the Del-Mar-Va area, who are merely 
growers. One well-known Wrentham breeder, 
who now has 38,000 birds of an especially fine 
strain, must slaughter 17,000 this month if 
this feec-limitation order stands. 


say, 
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This problem will be brought to the at- 
tention of Secretary Anderson when he 
travels to Boston today. One of the leaders 
in the industry, Leavitt C. Parsons, will pro- 
pose that the order be amended to ease the 
cut on those breeders who have established 


improved flocks under the Agriculture De-— 


partment’s own program. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Anderson sees the light. 





One Year With Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the end of the first year of 
President Truman’s administration. I 
have recently read two articles which I 
consider good. One is an editorial from 
the Washington Daily News entitled 
“Give Truman a Break.” ‘The other is 
an article by Tom Stokes in the Wash- 
ington Daily News entitled “Good Luck 
to H. S. T.” They follow: 


GIVE TRUMAN A BREAK 


Harry Truman has made some mistakes 
since be entered the White House. Who else 
wouldn’t? 

None of Mr. Truman’s mistakes has been 
fatal. They have been small and human 
errors, reflecting the trustful qualities of the 
man who is loyal to his friends and has faith 
in the good intent of others. 

Anyone of any fairness, or sportmanship, 
or understanding of the great political and 
economic forces that sweep our Nation and 
the world today, must admit that even had 
Mr. Truman possessed superhuman judgment 
and clarity of vision, even had he done every- 
thing exactly right—still, his administration 
would be in trouble. The difficulties and 
confusions that beset his administration are 
largely the legacy of global war, suddenly 
ended. They are the deluge, coming after 
another administration which had not pre- 
pared for peace. Mr. Truman’s mistakes 
have added, comparatively, only a little to 
his woes. 

Four years of war, destroying most every- 
thing produced, and 12,000,000 men to be de- 
mobilized from the far corners of the earth. 
Four years of curtailed or halted production 
of the things civilians depend upon, while 
what they had. was wearing out. There was 
bound to be hell to pay. Meanwhile the 
development through political pressures of a 
wage and price structure that didn’t add up 
to getting more production of those things 
so urgently needed. And into this mess 
steps Mr. Truman, with malice toward none, 
seeking the cooperation of groups and fac- 
tions which had been led for years to live by 
class conflicts and strife. And he had to 
start off with Cabinet officers and admin- 
istrators who felt they owed no allegiance 
to him. 

He has tried to build a new administra- 
tion, loyal to him and with no axes of self- 
aggrandizement to grind. Some of his 
choices of men have been unfortunate. 
Therein lies most of whatever part of Mr. 
Truman's troubles have been of his own 
making. 

We think, and hope, and trust, that Mr. 
Truman will learn by his mistakes—that in 
time he will gather about him men who have 
know-how as well as loyalty. 

The great rank and file of Americans be- 
lieve Mr. Truman to be of their own kind. 
They look to him hopefully for leadership. 





And they are a little fed up on all the shrill 
caterwauling and brickbat hurling now being 
directed at him. 
GOOD LUCK H. S. T. 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


This is Be Unkind to Truman Week. 

The occasion is his first anniversary in the 
White House, which comes Friday. Conse- 
quently, most of those here who make a liv- 
ing by writing for the papers have oiled their 
typewriters, settled back majestically in their 
best analyst pose, and let go at the President. 

This is a democracy, isn’t it? 

Some with a flair for economics have draft- 
ed pieces about his wage-price policy and 
labor policies, and their inadequacies. Ex- 
perts on political matters have treated of the 
widening split in his party, the moral being 
drawn according to which side of the split 
you sympathize with. Some have dealt with 
Truman the man. 

It’s the fashion—so here goes another. 

Nobody has been really mean or unkind to 
the President, because it’s practically impos- 
sible to be. That tells something about the 
man, and about his failures in his first year, 
and his successes. Nor can he be unkind to 
anybody. He’s not built that way. Which 
tells something more about him. 

It’s been a long year because of all that has 
happened. To Harry Truman it probably 
seemed like the longest in his life. 

It has been a long time since that day when 
President Roosevelt died at Warm Springs 
and Mr. Truman came down from the Senate 
to take the oath. He stepped, first and fore- 
most, into the management of a war which 
then appeared likely to last much longer in 
the Pacific than it did. 

It seems years since that day 5 months later 
when the President walked out on the White 
House lawn with Mrs. Truman to announce 
the end of the war with Japan. 

Yet the distance from that day to this 
seems even longer when it is measured by 
the distance from the joyful concord at the 
dawn of peace among the three Allies and 
their people—this country, Britain, and Rus- 
sia—and the warning issued by the Presi- 
dent last week end to our two chief allies 
against playing old-fashioned power politics 
in the Middle East. 

It is measured, too, by the happy concord 
at the end of a terrible war and the discord 
created by Russia in the United Nations 
meeting in New York. 

Yet, within the year, and this is not to 
be forgotten, the United Nations was created, 
ratified by our Senate with only two dissent- 
ing voices, and now is a functioning organi- 
zation, whatever troubles beset it. And so, 
too, were created the International Bank and 
International Monetary Fund, now function- 
ing, and so also various other agencies for 
keeping the peace through promoting inter- 
national stability and welfare. 

The distance between that day when Harry 
Truman became President and now is 
measured also by the distance between those 
days when Congress wished him so well and 
now, when it is fighting him on so many 
fronts. 

We are in an era of great change. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt started it in our own 
domestic economy, not only because he was 
so intentioned, but because he had to. He 
rode the storm. 

Harry Truman is the victim of the transi- 
tion, for it is still going on. He inherited it. 
Never was the clash so sharp between what, 
politically, is called the right and the left. 
Extremists are making the big noises. 

On the right-are those who would take us 
back to that age for which Vincent Youmans 
created his most enticing songs, the hilarious 
twenties. Youmans died the other day, but 
that age had passed long ago. On the left are 
those who would hurry us forward, dizzily, 
to a bright new age, and Americans don’t 
like to be hurried. 
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Harry Truman is the middle man in 4a)! 
this, caught between the conflicting forces, 
So, in truth, would be any other man who 
succeeded to the Presidency in these times. 
Someone might have done better. Someone 
might have done much worse. 

Perhaps it’s a good occasion, as citizens, to 
wish him luck for the next year in the 
toughest job in the world. 





Wheat and Beer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include herewith a sensible, 
plausible, factual, and timely editorial 
from the Belleville (I1l.) News-Democrat. 

Every American will sacrifice to the 
utmost to help the starving millions of 
the war-torn areas of the world. But in 
our zeal to lend a helping hand let us 
hope that we will not needlessly take a 
single step that will bring us back to the 
crime waves, lawlessness, and gangster- 
ism that we knew in the days of the so- 
called noble experiment, prohibition. 

The editorial follows: 


WHEAT AND BEER 


We have yet to hear of any convincing 
reason advanced why the breweries of Amer- 
ica should cut production 30 percent. 

President Truman, in his directive to the 
brewers, stated it was for the purpose of con- 
serving grain, and the grain thus saved was 
to be sent abroad to feed the starving mil- 
lions in the war-ravaged areas. 

Nobody in this country kicked about that. 

We can grasp the idea that distilleries use 
vast amounts of corn, wheat, and rye and 
that a 30-percent cut in these grains taken 
from the manufacture of liquor and con- 
verted into food would go far in alleviating 
the suffering of starving people in foreign 
lands. 

But the authorities are not talking about 
conserving corn and rye, or even rice, which 
is the principal grain used in the brewing 
of beer. 

They stress the saving of wheat. 

And no less an authority than the president 
of the United States Brewers Foundation 
claims that less than .0008 of 1 percent wheat 
is used in making beer. 

Only last night we were informed by a 
long-time brewmaster of Belleville and St. 
Louis that no wheat at all was used in the 
making of beer in this area. 

Now for a few facts about wheat gleaned 
from Government records. 

The wheat conservation order came soon 
after the close of the Nation’s biggest wheat 
year. 

The 1945 crop of 1,123,000,000 bushels sur- 
passed by 50,000,000 bushels that of 1944 
which was the first billion-bushel year in 
history. 

The war years, 1942-45, averaged a billion 
bushels—an impressive increase over the 
740,000,000-bushel average of the 10 preced- 
ing years. 

Offsetting the record production is record 
disappearance—the flow of harvests into 
channels of export and home consumption. 

The wheat stock pile tapered down from 
1,373,000,000 bushels late in 1942, when farm- 
ers had to store wheat under any available 
cover to 835,000,000 bushels at the close of 











1944 and to 689,000,000 bushels at the end of 
945. 

In the last 6 months of 1945 the “disap- 
pearance” of 715,000,000 bushels was more 
than the full-year crops of the middle 1930's. 

This dwindling of the surplus supply is 
understandable in that millions of bushels 
of wheat went into the manufacturing of 
alcohol for explosives during the war years. 

But it remains unexplained why the brew- 
eries, which used, if any, an infinitesimal 
amount of wheat, should be penalized. 

Furthermore, there is not the remotest 
possibility that the supply of wheat will 
reach anywhere near the vanishing point. 

Wheat is grown so extensively in temperate 
regions that every month is a harvest month 
somewhere. 

Normally the United States crop is about 
one-seventh of the world’s production. 

Only Russia grows more. 

India and China, traditional rice countries, 
crow and consume large wheat crops in their 
northern reaches. 

Canada, Argentina, and Australia, with 
vast wheatlands and sparse populations, rank 
as the world’s big wheat exporters. 

It has not been reported that any of these 
three countries have ordered the brewing of 
beer cut 30 percent or any other percent. 

Wheat is grown in all 48 States 

In historic 1776, Vermont was the Amer- 
ican breadbasket. 

Now the honor goes to Kansas, the Na- 
tion’s top producer. 

Out of Virginia in 1851 came the mechan- 
ical reaper that made a square mile as easy 
to harvest as an acre had been, and the win- 
ning of the Midwest by wheat was ready to 
start. 

Yesterday a news report was received from 
France stating that an American ship had 
arrived at Marseilles with a cargo of 8,000 
tons of wheat 

That probably represents all the wheat 
American breweries would use in an entire 
year 

So the breweries already have done their 
part toward conservation, yet are still held 
to the 30 percent production cut in output. 

Why? 





Washington Daily News Calls Collier’s 
Magazine Awards to Senator Vanden- 


berg and Representative Monroney 
“Well Deserved” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Daily News in praise of our 
colleague the gentleman from Oklahoma 
|Mr. Monroney], who has been signally 
honored by Collier’s magazine: 

To Senator ArTHuR H. VANDENBERG of 
Michigan and Representative A. S. MIKE 
Monroney of Oklahoma have gone the first 
annual Collier’s awards for distinguished 
congressional service. 

In presenting them, President Truman 
said that Colliers’ magazine has done a fine 
thing by thus recognizing and encouraging 
g00d work in the National Legislature. We 
agree. And, while many Members of the 
Senate and House served the Republic’s in- 
terests well in 1945, we admire the discern- 
ment of the jury of distinguished citizens, 
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headed by Owen D. Young, which chose the 
two men to be honored for serving best. 

Senator VANDENBERG, a Republican states- 
man, was selected “for his ability to rise 
above partisan politics in welding together 
the Senate in support of American partic- 
ipation in world affairs.” He richly deserves 
the praise given his skill in statecraft, his 
awareness of America’s responsibilities and 
opportunities, and his moral courage. 

Of Representative MONRONEY we cannot 
write without a little special pride. We 
knew this young Democrat as a reporter— 
and a great one—long before he dreamed 
of becoming a Congressman. We never have 
known, in newspaper work or politics, any 
man less interested in what seems expedient 
or more interested in what is right. Measured 
by years, his career in the House has not been 
long. But concerning him it was said that, 
“without the aid of seniority,” he has 
worked with conspicuous usefulness to im- 
prove the organization and procedures of 
Congress, to support price controls, to curb 
inflation, showing “a profound understand- 
ing of the duties and functions of a repre- 
sentative of the people.” 

That pleases us greatly, and surprises us 
not at all. Usefulness and understanding are 
what we have always expected from MIKE 
Monroney, and always found him supplying. 





We Must Choose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause, great as we are, there is neverthe- 
less a limit to our manpower and re- 
sources, we should no longer drift along 
the course of least resistance without 
counting the cost, visualizing the situa- 
tion in which we will ultimately find our- 
selves. 

It is true that, at the end of the war, 
we were, from a military and economic 
standpoint, the most powerful nation in 
all the world. Some people jumped to the 
conclusion that we could continue in- 
definitely to aid the rest of the world by 
furnishing food, clothing, and shelter to 
those made destitute by the war. 

Other countries have as great or 
greater natural resources than have we. 
We are rich and powerful because our 
efficiency is greater than that of other 
nations. But there is a limit to our abil- 
ity to aid others. We can, by being over- 
generous, impair that ability. If we eat 
or give away our seed-corn, we cannot 
grow a crop next year. 

We are told we must use less flour, 
consume less grain, do without this, that, 
and the other, so that it may be shipped 
abroad. Each day letters come to me 
from housewives, stressing their inability 
to buy clothing, household necessities. 
Yesterday, a manufacturer of shovels— 
a useful if not an artistic implement— 
gave facts showing that, under OPA’s 
regulations, he would lose money on 
every shovel turned out. No shovels 
made by him. And so it is, a scarcity of 
almost everything needed by the house- 
wife, by the farmer, by the businessman. 
The administration plans it that way. 
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You can buy all the ice cream you want, 
but you can’t get butter because OPA 
plans it that way. The packers are run- 
ning short of cattle. The black market 
operators are getting them. Many of 
the better cuts go abroad. The wealthy 
buy most of what is left. You and I get 
hamburger and spareribs—that is, oc- 
casionally—-because OPA plans it that 
way. 

We are told we must continue to draft 
schoolboys—they are needed to police 
the world, settle the quarrels of other na- 
tions—yes, perhaps to fight another war 
with Russia—and that before the veter- 
ans of the last war have received ade- 
quate care and assistance. Why fight 
Russia? What for? 

We are told we must continue the draft 
to meet our “foreign commitments.” 
What are they? No ans ver. Why? 
Military secret. 

The internationalists have their plans, 
which disregard the fact that we are 
almost $300,000,000,000 in the red, but 
call for billions of dollars as gifts—not 
loans—to Britain and to Russia. 

To me, the plans do not make sense. 
In- my judgment, we can do with less 
planning, with more of the methods and 
principles which for more than 150 years 
worked so well, made us so powerful, 
brought us so much prosperity. 

The issue seems rather simple. Do 
the American people want more of plan- 
ning, of being told by Washington what 
they should eat, wear, and in what kind 
of homes they should live; what they 
should make and sell; how they should 
conduct their business; that it is their 
duty to furnish the cannon fodder 
needed to settle the quarrels of Europe? 
Or shall we break the hold of the plan- 
ners and, protecting the weak from the 
strong, go back to the old way which we 
have tried and found efficient—the way 
where every man had an opportunity to 
travel just as far as his ability, his thrift, 
and his willingness to apply himself 
would take him? 

The American people should decide 
upon the course they intend to follow, 
select next November the representatives 
who will carry out their wishes. Let us 
make up our minds which way we are 
going—right or left. 





Draft Extension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I desire to include 
an editorial by Mr. Angelo Scott in the 
Iola (Kans.) Register of April 3, 1946. 
He presents with forceful logic a con- 
vincing reason for continuing selective 
service that our forces may be maintained 
at the strength necessary to complete 
the job of winning the war and the peace 
to follow without imposing upon the men 
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who have already contributed long and 
hazardous service. 


NO OTHER CHOICE 


It is hard to see how Congress can refuse 
to extend the draft for another year. 

It is an unpleasant duty. We all would like 
to see it stopped, goodness knows. We all 
agree that it is tough to take our young men 
out of school or away from productive jobs 
for “wasted” time in the Army. 

But which is tougher? To put new young 
men in the Army for 18 months, or Keep old 
ones in who have already been there 2 or 3 
years? 

That is precisely the choice we have. You 
can’t liquidate a world war in 6 months. You 
can’t spend 4 years whipping great nations 
like Germany and Japan to their knees, then 
just walk off and leave them. 

We simply must maintain a large enough 
Army this next year or two to finish the job 
we have started. And the only way we can 
do it is by keeping men in who have already 
done more than their share or by supplant- 
ing them with new ones. 

It is not too much to ask a few hundred 
thousand youths to serve their country now 
as 12,000,000 have done before them these 
past 4 years. At least they won’t be shot at. 
And they will only have to serve a year and 
a half. 

It is just one more necessary job that has 
to be done. 





Negotiation of Trade Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON, JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following peti- 
tion prepared by Mr. Francis A. Adams, 
of New York City: . 


To the United States Congress, Through 
Direct Appeal to the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

This petition is respectfully presented to 
the United States Congress in conformity 
with the constitutional privilege assured a 
citizen of this country of his right to present 
his personal views, and to seek such protec- 
tion as is guaranteed under our laws, in a 
matter in which he has direct and weighty 
concern. 

Under the ‘Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, which was extended in 1945 for a period 
of 3 years, provision was made for the con- 
tinued negotiation of trade agreements 
through the offices of the State Department. 
The act of 1945, with amendments, was a 
perpetuation of the original Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act passed in 1934, which pro- 
vided that, in all instances where the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
undertook trade agreements with any foreign 
country, cur citizens would be afforded an 
opportunity to learn what commodities were 
under consideration for rate changes, and to 
be permitted to present facts as to how such 
changes would affect the individual and his 
business interests. 

As publisher and principal owner of Rayon 
Textile Monthly, a trade publication inter- 
ested in the chemical industry, the chemical 
yarn industry, and textiles, your petitioner 
desires to present for the consideration of 
the Congress, the following facts. 

Since 1922, the tariff law of this country 
has extended protection to the producers of 
synthetic organic chemicals, under a provi- 
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sion of all tariff acts from September 1922 to 
date, on the basis of having imports of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals appraised upon the 
American valuation of the same or similar 
products. This has been a safeguard to the 
industry and has permitted it healthy and 
continuous growth. 

All other dutiable commodities entering 
this country, with the exception of those 
which have been specifically shifted by Ex- 
ecutive order, under the flexible provisions of 
our tariff, enter on a foreign valuation basis. 

With the chaotic conditions throughout 
the world, both in industry and as to the 
monetary conditions prevailing in different 
foreign countries, your petitioner seeks that 
such action be taken by the Congress as will 
extend to all dutiable commodities entering 
this country, the necessary safeguard of being 
appraised upon the basis of American valua- 
tion. This does not impose an embargo on 
the importation of goods; nor does it de- 
stroy either the spirit or purpose of any 
existing laws. It does furnish the necessary 
measure of protection to American wage 
earners, American industry, and, as a conse- 
quence, to the American consuming public, 
against unfair competition. The chemical 
industry, the rayon industry, and the textile 
industry are interrelated, so that they move 
forward and prosper together, o1, they are 
blighted by the same circumstances in pe- 
riods of business upheaval. 

Your petitioner specifically requests that 
the provisions of the Trade Agreements Act, 
calling for individual hearings on pending 
trade agreements by the United States of 
America and any other country, be held in 
Washington; and that due time be given to 
labor representatives and representatives of 
the industries affected to appear and present 
facts relating to their commodities and the 
working conaitions in their industry. 

Your petitioner respectfully urges that the 
attempt to have a simultaneous hearing by 
the State Department on trade agreements 
with a multiplicity of countries, 14 being 
specifically enumerated, be ruled out as a 
mode of procedure. 

The building of every industry in this 
country has been one of slow and tortuous 
effort, calling for the investment of private 
capital, long years of development by trial 
and error, and the ultimate establishment 
of industries that pay the highest prevailing 
wages in the world under the best working 
conditions, and which are of great value to 
the country in the matter of national de- 
fense. 

All these benefits to American labor, to 
American industry, and to the people, as a 
whole, may be jeopardized by hasty mass con- 
sideration of trade agreements, held osten- 
sibly under the Trade Agreements Act, by 
waiving one of its most essential provisions, 
that of bilateral, and not multilateral, nego- 
tiations. 

FRANCIS A. ADAMS. 

New York Ciry, April 10, 1946. 





Recent Events in Washington High Light 
the Challenge of 1948 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by the House, I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, herewith, a copy of a magazine 
article which I wrote for the March issue 





of the Republican, under the title of 
“This Month in Washington.” 

Primarily, I desire to call attention 
to the gratifying firming up of recent 
American foreign policy and the signifi- 
cant—perhaps the determining—part 
which Senator VANDENBERG played in the 
transition of our foreign policy from one 
of abject appeasement to one approach- 
ing realism in our contacts with the 
U. S. S. R. 

Incidentally, the following article calls 
attention in passing to the Presidential 
qualifications of Senator VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan, and of Representative Dirx- 
SEN, of Illinois. Any discussion of the 
field of 1948 candidates for the Republi- 
can nomination for President must give 
careful consideration and thoughtful 
evaluation to the experience and ability 
of these two prominent legislators as a 
survey is attempted to determine the 
qualifications, attributes, backgrounds of 
experience, and capacities for leadership 
which should be found in the Republican 
candidate for President in the crucial 
election of 1948. The vote-getting abil- 
ity of both of these men is also an estab- 
lished and demonstrable fact. 

In this speaker’s opinion, the Republi- 
can Party could gamble more greatly and 
do much worse than by deciding that its 
outstanding legislative talent.should be 
harnessed as a team to spearhead the 
1948 drive back to Constitutional Amer- 
icanism by presenting the American pub- 
lic a ticket comprised of VANDENBERG for 
President and Drrxsen for Vice Presi- 
dent. Their victory in the election of 
1948 would assure the country of ex- 
perienced leadership drawn from both 
the Senate and the House and it would 
assure all lovers of freedom that America 
would have an administration in which 
the Executive and the Houses of Congress 
would work together in harmonious and 
effective action. 

These men could lead an action pro- 
gram to put the United States back on 
the road of prosperity, high production, 
fair profits, steady and substantial wages, 
in a world free from the threat and 
scourge of war. 

The article follows: 

THIs MONTH IN WASHINGTON 
(By Kart E. Munpt, Member of Congress, 
South Dakota) 

Like a great boat battling its way through 
alien, uncharted seas, our American ship 
of state has been floundering along since war's 
end in its foreign policies, without compass, 
withcut a directed course, and without the 
guiding hand of an experienced and profi- 
cient pilot. It was left to a Republican last 
month to take the first big, important step 


in getting the American ship of state headed 
in an understandable direction once again! 

If Congress awarded a medal for the speech 
of the month, in February the honor would 
have gone, unanimously, to Senator ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG, Michigan, for his courageous, 
candid, and convincing speech delivered on 
the Senate floor, upon his return from the 
United Nations Organization meeting in 
London. Senator VANDENBERG spoke out elo- 
quently on points upon which President 
Truman and Secretary of State Byrnes had 
not dared even to whisper faintly. 

On February 27, the Michigan senior Sen- 
ator summarized for the Senate and the 
country his reactions and observations during 
the 37 days the UNO conference had held ses- 
sions in London. He spoke in high terms of 











the accomplishments and activities of both 
che General Assembly and the Security Coun- 
cil. He reviewed with refreshing candor both 
the credits and the failures of that historic 
meeting. His descriptions of the General 
Assembly as “the town meeting of the world” 
and “the vocal conscience of the earth” were 
on a level with Winston Churchill's great use 
of the English language. Those word pic- 
tures are destined to stand in the world’s 
memory as optimum goals toward which the 
UNO must steadily aspire. 

In these days of reckless and prodigal 
spending by our own New Deal Administra- 
ton, with its disdain for the importance of 
economy or budget-balancing, it was inspir- 
ing to learn that the United Nations Organi- 
zation is to be financed from a so-called 
working capital fund of $25,600,000 and that 
its provisional budget ‘or 1946—including the 
Court at The Hague—is $21,500,000, of which 
the United States’ share is only 25 percent. 
As Senator VANDENBERG pointed out, on this 
basis the United States will spend for peace 
n this connection far less per year than it 
spent per hour for war. 


VANDENBERG CASTIGATES APPEASEMENT POLICY 


However, it was in his discussion of Rus- 
sian-American relations that Senator Van- 
pENBERG rendered his greatest constructive 
service by calling upon the administration to 
abandon its appeasement policies of Russia. 
Adding his great influence to the speeches 
and reports of others in Congress who have 
recently visited Russia or had opportunity 
to study her techniques in her section of the 
world, the eloquent Michigan Senator asked 
the question, “What is Russia up to now?” 
He suggested the outlines of an American for- 
eign policy based on realities and firmness 
which would—before it is too late—find the 
answers to that all-important question. 

Here is how he put it: “What is Russia up 
tonow? It is, of course, the supreme conun- 
drum of our time. We ask it in Manchuria. 
We ask it in eastern Europe and the Darda- 
nelles. We ask it in Italy where Russia, 
speaking for Yugoslavia, has already initiated 
attention to the policy legions. We ask it in 
Iran. We ask it in Tripolitania. We ask it in 
the Baltic and the Balkans. We ask it in 
Poland. We ask it in the capital of Canada. 
We ask it in Japan. We ask it, sometimes, 
even in connection with events in our own 
United States. * * * It is a question 
which must be met and answered before it is 
too late. 

“I assert my own belief that we, Russia and 
the United States, can live together in rea- 
sonable harmony if the United States speaks 
as plainly upon all occasions as Russia does; 
if the United States just as vigorously sus- 
tains its Own purposes and its ideals upon 
all occasions as Russia does; if we abandon 
the miserable fiction, often encouraged by 
our own fellow travelers, that we somehow 
jeopardize the peace if our candor is as firm 
as Russia's always is; and if we assume a 
moral leadership which we have too frequent- 
ly allowed to lapse. The situation calls for 
patience and good will; it does not call for 
vacillation.” 

The two-time Michigan candidate for the 
GOP Presidential nomination (perhaps 
again?) summarized his position forcefully, 
“There is a line beyond which compromise 
cannot go; even if we have previously crossed 
that line under the pressures of the exi- 
gencies of war, we cannot cross it again. But 
how can we expect our alien friends to know 
where that line is unless we reestablish 
the habit of saying only what we mean and 
meaning every word of what we say? I have 
the deep conviction that this way is the de- 
pendable way to permanent peace and con- 
cord between us, with its inevitable effect 
upon the United Nations. Indeed, I have 
the feeling it is the only way. I have the 
feeling it is the best way to win Soviet respect 
and Soviet trust. Respect must precede 
trust; and both are indispensable to peace.” 
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VANDENBERG DEMANDS WE ADOPT CANDID POLICY 

Senator VANDENBERG was not the first or 
only Member of Congress to speak up for 
the adoption and implementation of a con- 
sistent and candid policy toward Russia; but 
as a member of the American delegation to 
UNO, his voice is the most authoritative. 
This writer, who spent a month in Russia 
and its area of domination last fall. agrees 
with every word and emphasis of the VANDEN- 
BERG report. 

During the past 3 months, I have carried 
the burden of the same theme to Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Des Moines, Canton, Massillon, 
New York City, South Dakota, the White 
House, and Congress. Everywhere, I have 
found Americans supporting the gist of this 
message which expands upon the simple 
statement, “The path to permanent peace 
with Russia is a six-lane highway: Be firm, 
be fair, be friendly, be definite, be realistic, 
and be American.” Mrs. Botton of Ohio 
has been making similar recommendations 
since our visit to Russia last fall. 

This writer also believes that, until now, 
the Truman-Byrnes operators, in the field of 
foreign policy, have failed completely to be 
consistent in the use of any of these straight 
lanes marking the highway to peace and to 
mutual understanding with Russia. It is 
hoped that the great voice of Senator Van- 
DENBERG Will help produce some order out of 
the confusion of our foreign policies. 

Indicative of the fact that the straight talk 
of the Michigan Senator and others is having 
its effect, is the fact that Just after his report 
to the Senate, Jimmy Byrnes made a public 
address which was the most commendable 
and American statement he has made as Sec- 
retary of State. His address indicated a 
shift toward the right. Displaying a certain 
amount of mental heel-dragging and reluc- 
tancy, he spoke up for the first time in 
conformity with the recommendations of 
those insisting that continued appeasement 
of Russia on all points can have only calami- 
tous results. Still later, Senator Tom Con- 
NALLY, of Texas, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, moved timidly 
in the same direction. 

If this administration, at long last, will 
turn a deaf ear to the American Labor Party 
of New York, the left-wing crusaders of the 
CIO, and its Political Action Committee, and 
to its counselors from among the Communists 
and their fellow travelers (note the neat man- 
ner in which Senator VANDENBERG brought 
in that point during his address) who have, 
collectively and individually, been demand- 
ing continued appeasement of all Russian 
demands as the price for their continuing 
support of New Deal congressional and 
Presidential candidates, it can greatly serve 
America and the world by reenforcing peace 
through the development of Russo-American 
relations which will preserve the self-respect 
of both countries and require abject sur- 
render of the principles of neither. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


During the past month, followers of public 
affairs have found much to stimulate both 
contemplation and conversation on the 
American scene as well as in the field of for- 
eign affairs. 

The exciting and prophetic exit of Harold 
Ickes from the President’s Cabinet is a case 
in point. Not for a great many years, if ever, 
has a Cabinet member accompanied his res- 
ignation with more pungent accusations than 
those used by the self-styled “old curmudg- 
eon.” His stirring and startling statement, 
“I could not retain my self-respect and stay 
in the Cabinet of President Truman,” could 
scarcely be classed as Republican propaganda 
about the ineffective and devious devices of 
the present administration, but it was 
stronger by far than any accusations made by 
responsible Republican leaders regardless of 
the evidence and provocation which might 
call for their use. 
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The strange and stubborn insistence of 
President Truman that his hand-picked 
choice (Ed Pauley, former national treasurer 
and campaign-fund collector for the Demo- 
cratic Party) should be appointed as Under 
Secretary of the Navy, with the way cleared 
for him soon to become Secretary of the Navy, 
still has that appointment tied up in com- 
mittee as this is written. Whether the mil- 
lionaire California oilman will withdraw his 
name as a candidate or whether he will be 
ratified or rejected by the Senate is not yet 
clear. Clear for all to see, however, is the 
fact that the President's penchant for “gov- 
ernment by cronies” is fast losing him friends 
and supporters. Even numerous Democratic 
newspaper editors and commentators have 
openly criticized the President for such ap- 
pointments as Pauley’s and for having in- 
stalled in Washington so many old cronies 
and former associates of the Pendergast ma- 
chine that this growing contingent is now 
known as the Missouri Mob. 

On the American scene, too, there has been 
much more the past month to interest and 
alarm the student of contemporary public 
affairs. The inept fumbling of the adminis- 
tration’s price policy people has continued to 
encourage strikes, slow down production, pro- 
long shortages, and expand unemployment. 
By their stubborn failure to readjust price 
schedules so that production at a profit can 
be resumed on many products and by its 
dangerous advocacy of higher wages to be 
squeezed out of prevailing price ceilings, these 
policy makers of White House appointment 
have developed the closest thing to a nation- 
wide man-made general strike and shut- 
down—resulting directly from programs and 
positions fashioned in Washington—that the 
United States has endured. 

Not all the fault in this connection stems 
from unreasonable labor leaders. Much of 
it flows from official agitators such as Secre- 
tary of Commerce Wallace, Chester Bowles, 
and other White House associates. Some of 
it comes from unyielding industrialists, some 
from the inevitable disruptions of war, some 
from communistic agitators in the labor 
movement, and some from other contributing 
causes; but the solution is in the hands of 
the administration if it would choose to act 
courageously to correct the legitimate abuses 
and then provide price adjustments and wage 
and profit possibilities which would be fair 
to all concerned. 


SPRAY FROM THE POTOMAC 


To Senator CuHar_es Tosey, New Hampshire, 
hard-working and crusading Republican lib- 
eral of the authentic vintage that realizes 
that the most liberal government is that 
which governs least, goes this month’s award 
for the senator who has done most to help 
rid government of corruption and complicity. 
Senator Tospey has spearheaded the fight 
against the appointment of Ed Pauley. It 
was his energy and zeal that produced the 
witnesses who revealed Pauley’s “oil for con- 
tributions” activities in the testimony of Sec- 
retary Ickes and others. It was his deter- 
mined desire to bring all the facts to light 
which prevented a Democratic whitewash of 
the whole affair and which finally developed 
a deflection among Democratic senators 
which—regardless of the final results—will be 
slow to eliminate. 

Talk in the House is heard again that Rep- 
resentative Everett DirKseEN, of Illinois, may 
be among those given serious consideration 
for the Republican Presidential nomination 
for the 1948 election. DIRKSEN was a pre- 
convention contender before the last conven- 
tion and won himself many friends by his 
penetrating attacks upon the New Deal, made 
in speeches in the numerous States he visited 
during his campaign. He is a veteran of 
World War II, and his long experience in 
Congress provides him with one of the im- 
portant criteria by which Republicans are 
likely to examine potential candidates for 
1948: How much experience have they had 
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in national affairs which would enable them 
to make the necessary corrections in govern- 
ment which are so badly needed in Wash- 
ington now? 

“Elections are won in the precincts.” With 
this phrase, a great former South Dakota 
State Republican chairman, J. D. Coon, Sioux 
Falls, used to conclude every Republican 
workers’ meeting. Coon’s curtain line is good 
doctrine for all of us these days. This is 
“precinct organizing time” in many States. 
It is time to call together Republican work- 
ers to start the work of bringing in new 
Republican registration cards, to fill up va- 
cancies in the ranks of the workers, to weed 
out the deadwood, to select effective candi- 
dates for every office, including all of the 
county or city positions. Into this precinct 
teamwork this year, it is especially important 
to bring the veterans of World War II who 
are of voting age. 

“Elections are won in the precincts.” We 
have the most important elections in Ameri- 
can history to win in 1946 and 1948—now is 
the time to put power into the precincts! 


Our Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing articles by Maj. George Fielding 
Eliot, from the Washington Evening 
Star: 

OUR ARMED FORCES—I 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 

The present period of transition from vic- 
torious war to established peace is one of 
special trial and difficulty for the armed 
forces of the United States. 

They are beset on every hand by elements 
of novelty and of uncertainty. 

They face tasks which are altogether new. 
Never before has the United States been 
compelled to assume the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of world leadership, of being 
at one and the same time the most power- 
ful military nation in the world and the 
principal pillar of a world-wide organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of world peace and 
security. 

Yet at the very moment that these re- 
sponsibilities must be shouldered, the armed 
forces must also face the task of recasting 
their whole organization, their plans, and 
their thinking, to meet the exigencies im- 
posed upon them by the new weapons which 
the war has brought into existence, weapons 
which drastically affect the making of war 
in the future and the maintenance of secur- 
ity against war. 

These responsibilities are heavy. They 
cannot be borne by the armed forces alone. 
They must be shared by all of us. There 
are certain fundamental principles which 
every citizen should understand if we are 
ever to have the secure, peaceful world for 
which we fought this war and made so many 
sacrifices. 

First, we should forget the word “de- 
fense.” There is no longer any such thing 
as national defense. The only defense, as 
General Marshall has said, is in the power 
of attack. For the present, at least, the basic 
contribution which military power can make 
to our security and to the security of the 
world is offensive power so great that no one 
will dare to challenge it. 


Second, the primary element in that of- 
fensive power must be air power. It can hit 
first, it can reach farther and it can strike 
heavier blows than any other form of power. 
Time, reach, and destructive potential are of 
vital importance—not only in the winning 
of a future war which we hope will never be 
fought, but in the consideration of others 
who may at some future time weigh the 
chances of peace or war. 

Third, for the present the maintenance 
of an unchallengeable air power requires (1) 
the command of the sea, in order to have 
access to cutlying bases and strategic mo- 
bility to move our air power wherever we 
may need to send it; (2) sufficient ground 
forces to protect the bases and communica- 
tions of our air power from any form of 
land attack. 

These principles are generally accepted. 
There are differences of view as to the 
strength, type, and equipment of the forces 
necessary to implement them, but these dif- 
ferences really lie within comparatively nar- 
row areas, and relate to immediate needs 
rather than to future objectives. 

Many of these differences arise from the ex- 
tremely difficult conditions of the postwar 
period, in which the armed forces are carry- 
ing out a tremendous demobilization pro- 
gram, including not only the return of mil- 
lions of young Americans to their homes, but 
the disposal of billions of dollars worth of 
surplus property, at the same time that they 
are trying to establish the firm foundations 
of the permanent military establishments 
of the future. 

t should be clear that they must for the 
present be allowed a considerable degree of 
latitude in this respect. In the fighting of a 
war the objective is clear. You know what 
you are trying todo. You can form a reason- 
able estimate of what you need to accomplish 
your objective. But in facing the problems 
of maintaining peace in a chaotic, uncertain 
world, with new weapons and new political 
conditions, there can be far less certainty. 

But put it this way: if we now spend more 
on our armed forces than future events prove 
that we need have spent, we shall have 
wasted money. But if we do not spend 
enough, we may bring about the collapse of 
the world’s hopes for peace by not being 
strong enough to support those hopes, and 
we may in the end bring about the destruc- 
tion or enslavement of this Nation. 

Our armed forces must continue to be the 
servants of our people. No man in high place 
within them has any other desire. But mili- 
tary advice and military considerations must 
be given a far more prominent and assured 
place in the formulation of national policies 
than ever before. 

The penalty for failure or carelessness in 
this respect has heretofore been heavy, but 
we have been able to pay because we have 
always had time to rectify our errors. This 
will never be the case again. Our next mis- 
take in this field may well be our last. 

During this period of political, military, 
and scientific uncertainty our first military 
consideration must be to have enough power. 
Later on, as the outlines of the future become 
more sharply defined, and as the confusions 
of the postwar period subside, we can make 
suitable reductions and rearrangements. But 
unless we are to throw away-this victory as 
we threw away the last one, we dare not mort- 
gage the future now, either in the name of a 
false economy or a bad guess. 


OUR ARMED FORCES—II 
(By George Fielding Eliot) 

The basis of military strength is trained 
and available manpower. 

It is fair to say that no immediate dan- 
ger threatens the United States as we pass 
through what General Eisenhower called this 
period “of world readjustment and recon- 
version.” No nation is ready for war or de- 
sires war—today. Congressmen tend to cal- 
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culate in terms of next November. They say 
to themselves: Nothing very serious can hap. 
pen.before election day. Meanwhile the ex. 
tension of the draft and universal training 
are unpopular, Or, anyway, they're unpopu- 
lar with some people, they can lose us votes 
but we can’t lose any votes by letting them 
slide because nothing's going to happen be- 
tween now and November that we will neeq 
an army for. 

Which is an excellent example of the ulti. 
mate responsibility of the citizen for the 
security of his country. As long as Con- 
gressmen are not called to account for this 
short-term political juggling, just so long 
they will keep it up; the only remedy is for 
the peop!e to start thinking of the long-term 
needs and policies of the country. When 
they do, automatically the public servants 
will be compelled to do likewise. 

Vast numbers of men who were inducteq 
for the period of the war are passing back 
to civilian life. This process will be com- 
pleted by the middle of this year. Mean- 
while, the new Regular forces are taking 
shape. They are composed partly of volun- 
teers, and partly of men called up under 
selective service since the end of the war, 
who are serving (under present arrange- 
ments) for a period of 2 years. The Navy 
and the Marine Corps are receiving very few 
recruits from selective service. Their per- 
sonnel officers are convinced that they can 
obtain their full requirements through vol- 
unteering, at least for the present; but these 
Officers add that they do not know whether 
this would continue to be the case if the 
incentive to voluntary enlistment provided 
by the continued existence of the draft law 
were to be removed. 

The immediate manpower problem to be 
dealt with is that of the Army (including, 
of course, the Army Air Force). There are 
at present about 650,000 volunteers in the 
Army. The bulk of these (about 55 percent) 
are serving 3-year enlistments. The others 
are serving l-year or 114-year enlistments. 
The target strength for the end of the fiscal 
year 1947 (that is, for June 30, 1947) is 
1,070,000 officers and men. Can the Army at- 
tain that strength by that time through vol- 
untary enlistments alone? 

Nobody knows. It is a matter of making 
the best guess possible, with very little to go 
upon. If the draft law is repealed, or ren- 
dered inoperative as of May 15 (its present 
date of expiration), what effect will this 
have on voluntary enlistments? It’s certain 
that a good many of the short-term volun- 
teers have enlisted to avoid being drafted for 
2 years. As to the 3-year enlistments, it’s 
also certain that a great many of these are 
high-grade noncommissioned officers or for- 
mer Regular Army men who enlisted to pro- 
tect their ratings or their seniority. Has the 
cream of this source of manpower been 
skimmed off already? 

But why must we do these things now, 
when no immediate danger threatens? Be- 
cause it is now that we should begin laying 
the foundations for the future. Because 
others are watching us—those who may wish 
to know whether they can depend on our 
strength in the world of tomorrow, those 
who may wish to calculate whether they can 
challenge it. No one can say what the state 
of the world will be on June 30, 1947. The 
proposed “target” strength for the Army on 
that date is the minimum which will enable 
the Army to discharge its obligations in the 
matter of armies of occupation, forces ear- 
marked for UN use, and training, and still 
have a small reserve in hand with which to 
meet emergencies. 

We dare not reduce the Army to a lower 
point than this until we have had a chance 
to see how our hopes work out. There is 
grave doubt that the number of men required 
can be cbtained by voluntary enlistment if 
the draft law is permitted to expire, or 15 
rendered inoperative by any legislative Ge- 








vice, on May 15 next. The Army asks only 
that it be extended for 9 months—which will 
carry its operation past the period when the 
next Congress will convene, with a fresh 
mandate from the voters and with an oppor- 
tunity to reexamine the situation as of that 
time, both in terms of the operation of the 
yoluntary system in the meanwhile and in 
terms of world conditions. The duty of the 
present Congress is clear—to take no risks 
that can so easily be avoided. Congressmen 
who fail in that duty have little claim to the 
further confidence of their constituents. 





United Nations Headquarters and 
Espionage 
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HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
the attention of my colleagues to a letter 
received by me from one of my constit- 
uents, Col. Truman Smith, of Fairfield, 
Conn. Colonel Smith has just retired 
from active service after a very distin- 
guished Army career which included 10 
years of observation as assistant military 
attaché and military attaché to our em- 
bassy in Berlin before the Second World 
War, and also 6 years in the Military In- 
telligence Division of our General Staff 
following 1939. 

This experience certainly qualifies 
Colonel] Smith to speak with authority 
on the subject of securing our strategic 
areas against espionage and enemy ac- 
tion so far as that is possible. It like- 
wise entitles his opinion on the subject 
to serious consideration. In view of these 
facts, it seems to me that his statement 
as to the location of the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations is of tre- 
mendous importance to every American 
who is interested or concerned in the 
security of the United States. 

I feel very strongly that the questions 
raised by Colonel Smith as to the dangers 
of locating the UN headquarters in the 
vital New York-New England triangle 
should be exhaustively examined by the 
se:urity officers of the State, War, Navy, 
and Justice Departments of our Govern- 
ment, and that comprehensive reports 
should be made by each of these agencies 
to the respective committees of the Con- 
gress responsible for the departments. 

It is my considered view that our na- 
tional security requires that no perma- 
nent action be taken toward establishing 
a permanent enclave for the United Na- 
tions until such reports have been pre- 
sented and considered, and recommenda- 
tions thereon been made by the commit- 
tees to the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
these remarks in the Recorp, I wish to 
include Colonel Smith’s letter, and an 
editorial on the same topic from the April 
7 issue of the Bridgeport Post: 

FAIRFIELD, CONN., March 13, 1946. 

Dear Mrs. Luce: I should like to bring to 
your attention an aspect of the UNO-site 
controversy which while having been largely 
overlooked, so far seems to me of the utmost 
Lational concern—I mean its aspect of na- 
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tional defense. The point is, that except for 
a location close to Washington or Oak Ridge 
I can't think of any location less favorable 
to us from a defense point of view and more 
advantageous to an enemy espionage net- 
work than the Pairfield-Westchester site. 
Welcome as one may the UNO in our country, 
it just isn’t in our interest to make it into 
a@ spies’ paradise. And yet the proposed 42- 
square-mile international enclave is just 
that. Thirty miles away from our largest 
navy yard—Brooklyn—and our greatest over- 
seas harbor—the port of New York—and an 
equal distance from our machine-tool me- 
tropolis—Bridgeport—which our ordnance 
department has always considered one of the 
six most important cities of America with 
regard to national defense, it is, indeed, the 
answer to every intelligence agent's prayer. 

Having worked for 12 full years in our 
military intelligence service I know what I 
am talking about. I know from experience 
how difficult it is to operate espionage from 
the limited confines of an extraterritorial 
embassy premise, where every visitor to one’s 
Office is scrutinized or trailed. One could 
rarely stir abroad oneself from this tiny bit 
of American soil without being followed at 
a discreet distance by a casual appearing 
stranger whose unostentaticus clothes and 
square-cut shoes betrayed a plain-clothes 
policeman. 

What would I not have given as an A.neri- 
can military attaché in Berlin from 1935 to 
1939 for the existence in the Berlin environs 
of a 42-square-mile international enclave, 
located, let us say, at Zossen or Doeberitz. 
In such an enclave I could have located a 
suboffice of the military attaché. Then not 
even the all-powerful Gestapo could have 
prevented my agents from sneaking in and 
out of the enclave to report or to receive 
orders from this suboffice. With such a base 
of operations, I could have disregarded the 
efforts of Heinrich Himmler. And how nice 
it would have been for me to have close at 
hand international airfields and radio sta- 
tions from which to communicate with 
Washington at will and where to have my 
office safes and codes adequately guarded by 
a squad of husky American soldiers. 

Now there is not the slightest reason to 
assume that foreign intelligence agents would 
be less smart in using the Fairfield enciave 
than I would have been with regard to an 
enclave near Berlin. Any foreign military 
attaché worth his keep must necessarily be 
starry-eyed at the chance to use the proposed 
UNO enclave in the United states of America 
for the intelligence purposes of his country. 
For aside from the location near our greatest 
port, navy yard, and machine-tool center, the 
Fairfield site has another advantage: The 
countryside in both Westchester and Fair- 
field is so wooded and rugged that unau- 
thorized ingress or egress could only be 
regulated by many thousands of tons of 
barbed wire and as many hundreds of police 
and plain-clothes men. Worse luck; any 
capable foreign intelligence service could op- 
erate a fairly efficient espionage network 
from headquarters in the Fairfield enclave, 
despite all efforts to prevent same by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover's highly proficient force of 
FBI operatives. 

In other words, the counter-intelligence 
disadvantages of the proposed UNO site are 
such that they should at least be weighed 
by our leaders if not aired in public. There 
might come a time when the American peo- 
ple will blame those who should have known 
better for creating a uniquely ideal basis 
for foreign espionage from an ill-advised 
faith in the honorable intentions of ten 
thousand-odd UNO employees. Nor has the 
argument that foreign espionage would have 
been conducted successively anyway—UNO 
enclave or no UNO enclave—much validity. 
While it is difficult to checkmate the opera- 
tions of foreign intelligence agents alto- 
gether, there is no good reason to play Santa 
Claus to them by giving them an enclave 
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withdrawn, as proposed, from supervision of 
our FBI, State police, and Army and Navy 
intelligence agencies, and close to our most 
important defense installations. 

It is, in my opinion, essential that our 
policymakers, particularly those having re- 
sponsibilities for national defense, like Ad- 
mirals Leahy and Nimitz, General Eisen- 
hower, and Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, should be 
consulted—and their opinions heeded—be- 
fore America damages irrevocably its secu- 
rity by ceding to UNO an area peculiarly 
dangerous from the standpoint of national 
defense. There are sites aplenty in America 
which could be offered UNO with less danger 
to our own security; for instance; Mount Des- 
ert Island off Maine; the Prescott region of 
Arizona; Mackinaw Island in the straits be- 
tween Lake Michigan and Lake Huron; or 
one of the beautiful Sea Islands of Georgia's 
Atlantic coastal archipelago. They are fa- 
vorable sites, both climatically and scenically, 
even though a trifle far from the flesh pots 
of Broadway. 

But, no matter where the UNO enclave will 
be located, our Government should announce 
here and now that its borders be sealed her- 
metically from the rest of the country and 
that unrestricted travel to and fro across its 
borders will be limited solely to heads of 
foreign missions. Other UNO employees and 
American citizens coming from outside must, 
in the interest of national security, not be 
allowed to cross the border of the enclave 
except with a special individual FBI permit. 

It is the least, so it seems to me, that we 
can do to safeguard our national security. 

Sincerely, 
TRUMAN SMITH, 
Colonel, General Staff (Retired) 
United States Army. 


From 1920-24 assistant military observer 
and attaché, United States Mission and Em- 
bassy, Berlin, Germany. 


From 1935-39 military attaché, United 


‘States Embassy, Berlin, Germany. 


From 1939 to date Military Intelligence 
Division, General Staff, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


{From the Bridgeport Post] 
OUR NATIONAL SAFETY 


Newspaper correspondents have been hint- 
ing lately that Russia, which was one of the 
nations initially favoring a permanent UNO 
site in the United States of America, is ex- 
periencing a change of mind and beginning 
to look toward Geneva. 

That's the kind of news we should classify 
as “important if true.” And we hope it is 
true. 

For there is one aspect of the proposed 
Westchester-Greenwich-Stamford site which 
has received very little discussion. Perhaps 
it isn’t polite even to discuss it, but there 
are times when our national safety ought 
to depend upon something more substan- 
tial than politeness. That is the question of 
foreign espionage. 

Russia, for instance, is shown to be a very 
badly behaved ally in this respect. Russian 
espionage in Canada is an admitted fact. 
Furthermore, despite the abject apologists 
in this country who will say anything they 
can conjure up in favor of Russia (or against 
their own country) Russia was not forced 
into espionage by fear of the atomic bomb 
but actually began her systematic corruption 
of Canadian officials long before the atomic 
bomb was in the works. It’s just an old 
Russian custom, it seems. 

Now the location of UNO permanent head- 
quarters in Fairfield County would furnish a 
perfect nest for such espionage. Of all pos- 
sible locations, it is one of the most dangerous 
from the viewpoint of our national safety. 
It is just 30 miles away fron. our largest navy 
yard in Brooklyn and our greatest port, New 
York. It is about an equal distance from 
Bridgeport, which is regarded by the ordnance 
department as one of the six most important 
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cities in the United States for defense pur- 
poses. 

Apropos of this, it may be told now that 
when there was fear of German bombers 
breaking through our defenses and getting to 
this country, Bridgeport was No. 2 on the list 
of American cities rated by the War Depart- 
ment as most likely to be attacked. 

The operation of a spy ring or, in more po- 
lite language, a military intelligence service 
from the central UNO site in Fairfield County 
would offer almost ideal conditions for the 
violation of our hospitality and the betrayal 
of our military secrets. 

Meantime, we. still have that abandoned 
peace palace at Geneva. Why not use it asa 
temporary headquarters? Representative 
CLarE Luce made this suggestion some weeks 
ago, and the more it is considered the more 
sensible it appears. 

Then, if the Russians really have changed 
their minds (which we don’t believe), make 
it the permanent headquarters. Or if they 
haven't changed their minds, let’s change 
ours. Why build a new palace for UNO when 
the old one will serve? 

Nobody will be ferreting out American mili- 
tary secrets in Geneva. 


Draft Extension and the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, this House 
was troubled today as it discussed the 
draft extension measure before it. Per- 
sonally I feel that we somehow are miss- 
ing a central hub to which the relation- 
ship of this measure could be attached 
and thereby be proven true or false in its 
relationships to other factors which 
should be considered with it. 

This Nation of ours is not militaristic. 
We are not martial in our attitude. We 
crave a method for peaceful arbitration 
of world problems. 

We should be about it. As the article 
by Dorothy Thompson—which I have 
permission to include with these re- 
rearks—says, ‘““We should make a radical 
move for the abolition of war’: 

ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Genefal Eisenhower, in his Army Day 
speech, reiterated the theme of General Mac- 
Arthur: “The goal is the universal renuncia- 
tion of war * * * with certainty.” 

That is possible presuming that the UN 
governments mean business—to make the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact a reality, and abolish 
every possibility of force as an instrument of 
national policy. 

But the United States cannot disarm on 
that assumption. The Soviet Union—a 
dictatorship ruled by a party of world-em- 
bracing ambitions, and a philosophy which 
affirms violent struggle as the only road to 
progress—is rebuilding an army of 15,000,000 
men, adding new armed forces from neigh- 
boring states and proselyting people from all 
nations into its international party and in- 
strument. 

Our Government, it seems to me, has failed 
to initiate a radical move to abolish war 
while permitting our military defenses to 
decay and our internal affairs to drift, at the 
same time collaborating in political decisions 
which create easy opportunities for a power- 
‘ ful aggressor and the likelihood of another 


war—after we have put ourselves in the best 
position to lose it. 

We are thus both entering an armament 
race, and tying our own feet. 

As long as war is a possibility, it should be 
an axiom of American foreign policy never 
to permit a situation to form under which 
any power could attack and defeat us, while 
we could not defeat it. As long as war is a 
possibility, we should take a leaf from the 
book of the Soviet Union and regard as pos- 
sible aggressors against us all countries pow- 
erful enough to risk such a venture. 

The Soviet Union would be in a position 
to do so if it controls Europe. It can control 
Europe if it controls Germany. Our political 
policies are leading inexorably in that direc- 
tion. The Potsdam agreement was, for the 
United States and Britain, the most disas- 
trous political action of this war. Through 
it we are creating all but the certainty that 
Germany will produce, not another Hitler 
but another Tito to add German labor, sci- 
ence, ingenuity, and military aptitude to 
what is already the most powerful military 
state on earth. That will be the German “re- 
venge politics” of the future. If we go on as 
we are. 

Just as Hitler during the Russo-German 
Pact moved or developed industry eastward 
to protect production from British bombings 
and western invasion, so we are now helping 
move all German heavy industries into the 
Soviet military complex or destroying them. 
The Silesian, Czech and Austrian heavy in- 
dustries of incomparable use to Hitler, the 
Yugoslav copper mines, and all the oil of 
Europe, Polish, Rumanian, and Austrian, are 
at the disposal of the Soviets. The Polish 
oil fields were taken by the Soviet Union 
from an ally; Austrian oil, first discovered 
and developed Py American initiative, is 
wholly in Soviet hands; Rumanian oil be- 
longing to American, British, and Dutch 
firms has been taken by the Soviets without 
compensation. 

The Soviets themselves assert that their 
oil reserves are above American oil reserves 
without the oil of Europe. Now, in all prob- 
ability, the Soviets will add that of northern 
Iran. All of this is at Soviet disposal within 
a contiguous land complex. 

The only great heavy industry 
Europe is that of the Ruhr-Saar. That we 
are engaged in dismantling. The Soviets do 
not want the Ruhr to go to France. Any 
proposal to Europeanize it meets demand for 
Soviet participation, though there is no west- 
ern participation in eastern German heavy 
industry. 

The latest decrees for Germany ban 14 
additional industries, including synthetic 
gasoline, oil, and rubber, and.seek to estab- 
lish for 70,000,000 people the living standard 
of 1932—the year of highest unemployment 
and unrest that brought Hitler. 

Germany may have light industries, but 
these need tools, oil, rubber, machinery, 
metals. Germany can pay for them only by 
exporting consumer goods. But to whom? 
Certainly not the United States. Germany 
can find a reciprocal market and source of 
supply only in the Soviet Union. Her only 
hope to keep her workers employed under 
present arrangements is to tie her economy 
with the Soviets, exactly as the light indus- 
tries of Hitler’s Europe had to work with 
and for German owners of heavy industry, a 
plan which when practiced by Germans was 
correctly called “Raubwirtschaft.” 

Politics follows economic necessity. The 
necessity we are creating for Germany is to 
join the Soviet economy or perish. 

The negative American policy plus starva- 
tion will inevitably produce a German Tito 
to combine a purge of anti-Communist ele- 
ments (called Nazi collaborators) with 
patriotism and revenge directed against the 
west. 

Yet Potsdam was not an American policy. 
We were committed to its insanities without 
foresight, discussion, or approval of Congress. 
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This writer wants to be on the record 
before the American people against the 
almost certain results of this policy for our 
freedom and security and to urge that we 
make a radical move for the abolition of 
war. If that fails, we shall know where we 
stand. 


When the Martin resolution was before 
the Military Affairs Committee I pre- 
sented a statement outlining my own 
opinion regarding a real program look- 
ing toward the possibility of abolishing 

I offer it here for your considera- 


war. 
tion: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the Martin resolution involves our 
foreign policy in the broadest possible de- 
gree. To work, it would have to be prefaced 
by a well thought out policy designed to 
promote and maintain confidence between 
nations who were entirely unarmed. Merely 
to outlaw compulsory training will not alone 
achieve this. Nations, in their distrust, 
could fall back on professional armies of any 
size. 

I am interested in world peace. I feel that 
every proposal should be considered, every 
possibility explored. I believe I know, from 
first hand observation and experience, some 
of the problems. I believe that the success 
of the peace we all hope for is inextricably 
tied up with the success of our wise use 
of force as we now go about the work of 
restoring law and order and a civic con- 
sciousness among the peoples of conquered, 
liberated, and war-devastated countries. 

I would like to suggest: 

1. That we take immediate steps to cor- 
rect our army of occupation policies. 

This should never be done with combat 
troops. It should be done, in my opinion, 
with volunteers, especially trained, distinctly 
uniformed and equipped, and especially in- 
doctrinated. The nature of occupational 
work is entirely different from that of 
combat. . 

We are trying to rebuild and rehabilitate— 
more, we are trying to revive a spiritual qual- 
ity. It is indeed a peculiar type of mission- 
ary service. Service in this work should ap- 
peal even to those who object to service under 
our flag because of the violence of war. 
These should be doing this work rather than 
those who were trained and skilled for com- 
bat. It is small wonder that the latter feel 
that their time is being wasted and that 
many are disgruntled. Our combat troops 
should have been returned at the earliest 
possible date. 

We should have learned some real lessons 
from the mistakes of our own attempt to re- 
build the South after the War Between the 
States. We could make good use of some 
of the lessons learned thereby in the occupa- 
tional task abroad. We should be building 
confidence among and between the nations. 

2. That we push the Martin resolution. 

There is a powerful sentiment in this coun- 
try for such a move. We should lead in pre- 
senting this challenge to the nations of the 
world, 

3. That we should also propose the alter- 
native of total and complete world disarma- 
ment. 

This possibility should be explored before 
we can inteiligentiy make alternate detcr- 
minations. 

4. That we hold in abeyance our own mili- 
tary training program for a year until we de- 
termine the reaction of the world to the 
above three suggestions. 

Certainly we should profit by the effort. 
We would, at least, have a better concept of 
the nature and location of our menaces. 

5. That we attempt to develop out of the 
experience of especially trained occupational 
troops some idea of the nature, purpose, and 
size of a world police force called for in the 
United Nations plans, 








Certainly, if the peace of the world does 
depend upon the wise use of force by UNO, we 
should begin as soon as possible to find out 
when and how to develop such a force and 
the mechanics for using it. 

Certainly, there are values in such a sug- 
gestion and if we are sincere about our de- 
sires for world peace, it is my opinion that 
we should try them. 





Ships Galore—But Who Gets Them? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, J include 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article entitled, “Ships Ga- 
lore—But Who Gets Them?” which ap- 
pears in the April issue of the Wash- 
ington News-Digest. 

The Washington News-Digest, as most 
of us know, is edited by our distinguished 
former colleague from New York, John 
J. O’Connor, who for many years was 
chairman of the House Rules Committee. 
The article follows: 


Surps GALorE—But WuHo Gets THEM? 
(By Fred M. Plumb) 


So, you want to go into the ocean ship- 
ping business. Well, you could not have 
picked a better time except that your own 
Government, in cahoots with the big-shot 
ship operators, may have the cards stacked 
against you. 

Most Americans, when they think of the 
steamship business, have in mind only line 
sailings, on regular schedules. To go into 
such a business requires an awful lot of 
money, but what is not generally known is, 
that in even normal times, 30 percent to 
35 percent of our huge foreign traffic is car- 
ried in so-called tramp vessels—that is, 
independent ships operated as the business 
shows up, and without any fixed schedule 
as to sailing dates or as to any particular 
ports at which they will stop. 

In this typically American free lance type 
of business, a man might start without too 
much difficulty and without enormous cap- 
ital, by buying or chartering just one vessel. 
It would seem, with a good part of the world 
to be fed and rehabilitated with foods and 
materials, which must come from other 
countries, principally ours, that there ought 
to be plenty of shipping business in the com- 
ing years, to provide real opportunities for 
Americans who wish to enter this important 
industry. 

Naturally those thousands of merchant 
marine men we have trained on our ships 
during World War II, and at our academies, 
would seem to he likely newcomers in this 
business. But read on, brother, and you'll 
see they haven't the chance of the proverbial 
snowball. 

You must have read that your Government 
owns about 6,000 surplus vessels of various 
kinds, the greatest fleet in all the world, 
about 75 percent of all ships afloat. You 
have probably also read something about it 
being the policy of the Government to en- 
courage American citizens to enlarge our 
Amercican merchant marine. Let’s see now, 
whether this is on the level. 

Suppose we consider the conditions which 
will affect your chances of actually operating 
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an American ship on the high seas. Hold 
your horses. ° 


THE SHIP-SALES BILL 


Congress has just passed, and President 
Truman has signed, the ship-sales bill, which 
sets forth the terms on which surplus ships 
can be sold or chartered. The low-down is, 
that the Commission, and the big ship lines, 
hope and pray that nary a ship will be sold, 
or even chartered, especially to an outsider, 
the so-called independent. They have 
cooked up a smear on this typical American 
venturer, that he is engaged in cutthroat 
competition. The truth is they would love to 
cut his throat for having the audacity to 
compete with them. Remember when com- 
petition was the keystone of free America? 
New days, these. 

And speaking of the independent ship op- 
erator, the big fellows in the monopoly, 
American and foreign, have done such a good 
job on him—with the aid of the official Gov- 
ernment agency, the Maritime Commission— 
that the species “independent” has become 
almost extinct. 

All the boys, permitted to swim in the 
big pool, would prefer that all these surplus 
ships be moved in the Hudson, the James 
River, or at Mobile, and in California waters, 
and let the barnacles do their damnedest. 

Most of our surplus ships are Liberty ships, 
which have a capacity of some 10,000-odd 
tons—that’s a big ship, son—which means 
that for tramp or unscheduled sailings, 
these vessels would be useful only for such 
period of time as large lots of cargo would be 
available for shipment. It looks, however, as 
if there may be considerable cargo, moving 
in bulk—a whole shipload—for the next 2 to 
4 years, especially as to UNRRA and other 
relief and rehabilitation supplies. 


TRY TO CHARTER SHIP 


You might have the happy thought, that 
if you did not wish, or could not afford, to 
buy a vessel, you might want to charter one. 
If such is the case, you had better bear in 
mind that this ship sales bill gives to the 
United States Maritime Commission discre- 
tion in chartering the surplus Government- 
owned vessels. 

If you’ve been around, you'll know that 
any discretion Congress foolishly grants to 
any administrative agency, is the old “Mother 
Hubbard which conceals the works.” And 
when the bureaucrats get through giving the 
works to the outsider, either applying to buy, 
or even charter, one of these ships, well, let’s 
quote the type of eugenic examination that 
is in store for the bemedalled veterans, for 
instance. 

Read what one of the best informed Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondents reports, in 
the New York Journal of Commerce, the out- 
standing newspaper carrying shipping news: 

“The Commission is also going to want to 
know a good deal about the buyers of its 
ships. It is going to ask questions about his 
associates in business and about what he in- 
tends to do with his ships. There are no re- 
strictions on use of vessels specifically placed 
in the act, but there are enough warnings 
that the commission’s transactions must be 
in harmony with this and that section of the 
1936 Merchant Marine Act and the 1916 Ship- 
ping Act, to warrant a careful screening of 
each purchase. At best, ship dispcsal is going 
to be a complicated business.” 

There’s a rude awakening waiting for the 
hero of the Bulge who thinks his discharge 
emblem will get him at least to first base. 

To better understand the possibility of ex- 
panding our American merchant marine, 
more than temporary attention should be 
called to the past policies of the United 
States Maritime Commission. First of all, 
that body considers that, ordinarily, it is nec- 
essary to provide subsidies to equalize the 
cost of building and operating American ves- 
sels because of the lower costs of building 
and operating them in other countries, The 
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Commission’s policy has been to extend such 
subsidies generally to only one American 
operator in a particular trade or route. 

There are about 300 steamship lines oper- 
ating in and out of the United States in the 
foreign trade, but under the restrictive policy 
noted above, there are only some thirty-odd 
American lines engaged in servicing foreign 
shipments. 

THE CARTELS 


Purthermore, in each trade or route there 
exists what is called a steamship conference, 
a polite name for an international shipping 
cartel. “Cartel” is a nasty word. It signifies 
a combination or monopoly by a few big shots 
to control a certain trade or product and 
crush, or keep out, the little fellows. These 
monsters of business are well known through- 
out the world, but have never been given 
carte blanche in our Land of the Free, except 
in this one instance—mark you well—in con- 
nection with foreign shipping. 

The Department of Justice, through its 
Antitrust Division, has done a consistent and 
glorious job, since the days of President Teddy 
Roosevelt, in trust busting. Steel, oil, alu- 
minum, movies, the Associated Press, insur- 
ance, gunpowder, meat, and other combines 
or cartels have been yanked into court to 
make them toe the mark, in the American 
way—not a la London or Amsterdam. 

About the only outstanding cartel left for 
the trust busters to bust up is the confer- 
ence system of the foreig: steamship lines, 
in which our American operators are in a 
very small minority. The cream of the com- 
bine goes to the foreigners. You might even 
ask why America continues to suffer from 
this inferiority complex toward things for- 
eign. 

Despite the fact that the foreign lines 
dominate such cartel groups, the United 
States Maritime Commission has, more or less, 
insisted that all subsidized American lines 
must become members of these shipping 
cartels. 

So, make up your mind, ambitious Ameri- 
can youth, first of all, that your chances of 
securing a competitive subsidy are mighty 
small. Next, should you be permitted to buy 
or charter one of ‘these surplus American 
vessels, built with the taxpayers’ money. 
partly yours, you might or might not be 
able to become a member of any one of these 
shipping cartels, because understandably, 
they are not anxious to see new competition 
on their trade routes. And on that ex- 
clusiveness, again, they have the blessing 
of the Commission. 

Incidentally, you might not be able to raise 
the membership dues, recently boosted by 
some cartels from $250 to $5,000, or perhaps 
you would have trouble digging up the #25,- 
000 deposit you must make, to guarantee you 
will stay in line aud not be caught having 
a highball with any cut-throat independent. 


You may say, “All right, I will operate 
outside of the conference.” Just try it, 
brother! If that is your thought, then you 
had etter stop, look, and listen! Inad- 


visedly, the 1916 Shipping Act did not pro- 
hibit these monopolistic shipping cartels 
from being formed, but did provide for a 
watchful regulation by the United States 
Shipping Board and its successor, the United 
States Maritime Commission. Sure Congress 
never intended that these shipping cartels 
should be permitted to become monopolistic. 
The 1916 law forbade the principal and most 
effective weapon theretofore used by them 
to that end, namely, the “deferred rebate” 
system. That connivance was simply a 
scheme whereby the shippers were forced to 
sign contracts to ship exclusively with the 
cartel lines, otherwise they could not se- 
cure the regular and usual and fair going 
rates. 

Since that scheme was outlawed by the 
1916 Shipping Act, these shipping “confer- 
ences” (strangely enough, with the blessing 
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and official approval and support of the 
United States Shipping Board and its suc- 
cessor, the present Maritime Commission) 
dropped the deferred rebate system for a 
new racket—known as the conference con- 
tract system. This is the same old horse, 
the different color being that if the harried 
shipper signs a contract to ship exclusively 
with vessels of the conference lines, he se- 
cures the regular going rate, without, as 
under the old trick, of having to pay a higher 
rate and wait for a rebate of the difference. 
If he does not sign up—vwell, read on. 


SHIPPERS ARE AT THE MERCY OF THE COMBINES 


Take Ford Henry, auto truck maker of 
Pontiac, Mich. He has a new truck he wants 
to ship to London, on one of the lines which 
are in the group of 12 steamship lines (3 
American) in the trade between New York 
and Shangri-la. They are members of the 
“Liv-New” (our concoction) Conference. 
Mr. Henry is told that if he wants the regu- 
lar rate of $20 a ton on his trucks, he must 
sign a contract to ship all his trucks for 1 
year on ships which belong solely to the 
Liv-New Conference Group. 

If he balks at signing that contract for a 
year, he is compelled to pay $30 a ton. That 
50-percent penalty puts him at a competitive 
disadvantage with the truck makers in 
Europe. 

Multiply Ford Henry by thousands and 
thousands of shippers in the United States 
and you will get a picture of this colossal, 
legalized hold-up. 

Oh, yes; an attempt was made in Congress 
to remedy this scandal. Just this year, dur- 
ing the time the ship sales bill was being 
considered in Congress, amendments to the 
bill were passed by the Senate of the United 
States, providing, in effect, that in carrying 
out the measures of the ship sales bill noth- 
ing should be done to hinder or restrict law- 
ful steamship operation, and also providing 
that— 

“No application by an American citizen for 
the charter of war-built vessels, under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Maritime 
Commission shall be rejected for the purpose 
of (a) denying lawful operation of any kind 
or (b) restricting or eliminating competition 
in ocean shipping in the foreign trade of the 
United States.” 

But—“but,” that is, when the House and 
Senate bills were sent to conference—the 
legislative one, we mean—the lobbies around 
the conference committee room were so alive 
with representatives of the big shipping in- 
terests—foreign as well as American—that 
the committee was compelled to sneak off 
and hold secret sessions. Of course, the rep- 
resentatives of the Maritime Commission 
were inside the locked room—whether prop- 
erly or not—“advising” with the conferees. 

Result! Of course you guessed it! Out 
the window wert said amendments, provid- 
ing for free American independent operation 
of our American-built, owned, and tax-paid- 
for ships. 

There is right now a bill in Congress to 
give veterans priority on the sale of these 
surplus ships, but you can lay 10 to 1, it will 
continue to languish in that cute little 
pigeonhole—unless some real friend of the 
veterans comes to life. 

So Mr. American citizen, and you young 
graduate of the Merchant Marine Academy, 
and you honored sir with the Purple Heart— 
won at Okinawa—you who want to go down 
to the sea in ships—just keep a cool head 
and don’t kid yourself that, pronto, you'll 
be in the foreign shipping business. You 
sure won't, unless Congress wakes up. 

Nor can you count on the situation being 
much different because the United Maritime 
Association (UMA) of the allied nations 
wound up its business and dropped its con- 
trols of international shipping on March 2 
last. That drug. power, is never relinquished 
willingly. (Like UNO, its illegitimate cousin, 


UMA was the offspring of the world govern- 
ment striptd panters.) 

If you're still thinking of going into the 
foreign shipping business just keep in mind 
what our Federal court said in an analogous 
law suit, U. S. v. National Lead Co. (66 U. S. 
P. Q. 141,149) — 

“It is more difficult for the independent 
outsider to enter this business than for the 
camel to make its proverbial passage through 
the eye of a needle.” 


Where Is the Butter? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it becomes more and more evi- 
dent every day that the foolish and un- 
necessary rulings of the OPA are causing 
butter to disappear from the tables of 
many American families. The OPA has 
adopted a short-sighted policy, have 
been stubborn, and refuse to take the 
advice of the advisory council in regard 
to the production of butter. 

I received a letter from Mr. Leonard 
Hurtz, president of the Fairmont Cream- 
ery Co., and he tells me, in substance, 
that hundreds of creameries are closing 
and black markets are flourishing in 
butter. The situation is extremely dan- 
gerous, and the people are greatly an- 
noyed by the actions of the OPA, with 
their regulations, which have caused 
many small creameries and farmers to 
quit producing butter. I understand 
that the production of creamery butter 
in 1946 will be the lowest in 25 years and 
that there will be the greatest shortage 
of butter this fall that we have ever 
experienced in this Nation unless some- 
thing is done to improve butter produc- 
tion by some of the means suggested by 
the Pace committee in the House. 

The record shows that the production 
of creamery butter in 1920 was 863,000,- 
000 pounds. In 1921 it was 1,054,000,- 
000 pounds. In 1921 the population of 
this country was about 105,000,000 people, 
which means that the production of 
creamery butter was about 10 pounds 
per capita. 

From the present records and the pro- 
jected present trends, the production for 
1946 will be less than 900,000,000 pounds, 
which is less than 6% pounds per cap- 
ita. The population of the United 
States is now nearing 140,00),000 peo- 
ple. The dairy industry has repeatedly 
pointed out that the OPA is directly re- 
sponsible for the present shortage of 
butter, because they have failed to fol- 
low the experience and the advice of the 
dairy industry. 

The only way to beat the black mar- 
ket is to have full production, and there 
can-be no full production unless there 
is a price for the product which reflects 
a profit. There must be an increase in 
the price of butter, or there will be no 
production. The Members of this Con- 
gress will be facing an election this fall. 
It may be a little hard for you New 
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Dealers in Congress, and those who avid- 
ly support the OPA, to explain to your 
constituents just why there is no butter. 
Believe me you will be on a hot seat, 
because the housewives of this country 
will not be fooled. They will know that 
the principal cause of the great butter 
shortage is incompetence of Government 
and the ineffectiveness and failure of 
Congress to write regulations in the OPA 
Act, which will help to increase the sup- 
ply of butter. 

Mr. Hurtz predicts that when the 
elections come this fall, that both the 
good, hard-working, and the poor, lazy 
Congressmen will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to explain to the voter why hun- 
dreds of the creameries have closed on 
account of the present butter situation. 
They will find it difficult to explain why 
they let the OPA continue to fiddle while 
the dairy industry is being wrecked. 

This fall will be 1 year after the war 
was over, and yet the butter shortage 
will be the worst in our history. Amend- 
ments to the OPA Act are in order. 


Necessary Amendment to Social Security 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Robert B. 
Irwin, executive director of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, recently dis- 
cussed what he terms a necessary amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act—to pro- 
vide insurance against blindness. I be- 
lieve Mr. Irwin’s statement should in- 
terest every Member of Congress, and 
I ask permission to have it printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. The siatement 
follows: 


AN INSURANCE AGAINST BLINDNESS 


(By Robert B. Irwin, executive director, 
American Foundation for the Blind) 


The Social Security Act includes a plan for 
extending relief to meedy aged people with 
investigations to determine need in each case. 
In order to relieve the aged from the humili- 
ation and surveillance associated with a re- 
lief administration, an insurance plan is in- 
cluded in the law which those who become 
aged in the future will receive from the Gov- 
ernment an annuity as a matter of right. 
The act also includes a relief plan for the 
needy blind, but it is not accompanied by 
a corresponding plan for insuring wage earn- 
ers losing their sight in the future against 
the consequent dependency. 

The law should be amended to set up an 
insurance against blindness. It should not 
be exactly like the old-age insurance because 
the situation of the blind is different. Blind- 
ness may come at any age. It not only re- 
duces earning power but increases the cost 
of living because of the special expenses re- 
sulting from the lack of sight. Unlike tie 
aged, however, the blind have a possibility of 
partial rehabilitation, and the annuity should 
operate in such a way as to stimulate such 
rehabilitation. To accomplish this, the in- 
surance payments to the blind should be in 
two parts: 

1. An annuity, such as the person would 
have received had he reached age 65 instead 








of becoming blind, based on such equity as 
he as a pay-roll taxpayer may huve built up 
in the Insurance Trust Fund; and 

2. An allowance of say $40 a month to meet 
the increased cost of living imposed by blind- 
ness. 

While the $40 a month should never be dis- 
turbed, the annuity factor might be reduced 
as earning power is recovered. The reduc- 
tion, however, should be made in a way not 
to interfere with the processes of slow and 
tedious rehabilitation. The blind annuitant 
should be permitted to acquire a demon- 
strated earning power up to say $60 a month 
before there is any reduction in his annuity 
payments. These payments should then be 
reduced in such a way as to leave an incen- 
tive to acquire a greater earning power. 
These should neither be reduced suddenly, as 
in the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance plan, 
nor by one dollar for each dollar earned, but 
by 50 cents for each dollar earned. Thus 
there would be a monetary reward for further 
effort. The increased cost of living still con- 
tinues and therefore the $49 a month should 
not be withheld. 

True, the gradual reduction of the an- 
nuity will require some slight additional 
administrative expense. However, the num- 
ber of blinded wage earners of working age 
will be only a few thousand. The human 
rehabilitative value of the gradual reduc- 
tion is well worth the extra cost. 

Three-fourths of blindness is preventable. 
The incidence of blindness in the wage- 
earning years is declining and will eventu- 
ally tend to disappear from the population. 
The $40-a-month permanent allowance to in- 
dustrial workers who are blind is not exces- 
sive. It is only one-fifth of that of the 
permanent pension allowed the military 
blinded. 


SPECIAL EXPENSES OF THE BLIND 


Blind people have certain expenses which 
seeing people do not have to incur: 

Traffic conditions of the present time make 
it difficult for blind people to get about 
without a guide. This naturally entails ex- 
penses which seeing people do not need to 
meet. Blind people who do travel alone 
often fina themselves in a situation where 
they must have special help. This very fre- 
quently involves the cziving of gratuities 
which a seeing person in similar circum- 
stances would be spared. A blind man must 
of necessity frequently use a taxi which a 
seeing person with a modest income would 
regard as a luxury. 

Clerical service must t2 employed, at least 
part time, by my blind people, even though 
they are not in business, so that they may 
do the reading and writing which seeing 
persons in similar situations would do for 
themselves. 

Minor repairs to the house owned by a 
blind person usually must be done by hired 
help, while the seeing house owner would 
take care of these himself. If the blind per- 
son has a lawn to mow he must pay for 
having this done. In most instances his 
living quarters must be operated with auto- 
matic heat which usually costs more than a 
hand-tended furnace or stove. 

The place of residence of a blind person 
must be one from which he can travel to 
his work without incurring too much danger. 
This means he must have a good sidewalk 
or well beaten path to follow and this often 
involves the payment of higher rent than a 
seeing man working on the same job would 
have to pay. 

Groceries and some other commodities 
must be ordered over the telephone by the 
blind housekeeper as she cannot get out to 
do much shopping. This presupposes the 
cost of a telephone which a seeing family 
might forego, and also usually results in 
paying higher prices for commodities because 
they must be purchased from the more ex- 
pensive stores which will deliver, instead of 
at the public market or cash-and-carry stores. 
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Furthermore, a blind housekeeper frequently 
misses money-saving sales as she cannot read 
the advertisements. 

Clothes belonging to a blind person who 
wishes to appear neat must be sent out for 
cleaning or repairs, whereas the seeing per- 
son may often do this work for himself. 

House cleaning is done without hired help 
by most people in limited circumstances, 
but the blind woman finds its necessary to 
hire a certain amount of house cleaning done 


in order to keep her home looking present- 
able. 





Communists Sponsor American Youth for 
Democracy Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, unsuspecting people are now positive- 
ly on notice that the noisy American 
Youth for Democracy group is a front for 
communism. The university and college 
people of this country should now govern 
themselves accordingly. This organiza- 
tion is out to take over this Government, 
if it can. 


As part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting a news item from the 
Washington Post, which relates to this 
subject: 


COMMIES PUT O. K. ON AYD, STUDENT GROUP 
(By Frederick Woltman) 


New York, April 9—The Communist Party 
finally admits its paternity of American 
Youth for Democracy, student storm center 
on university campuses. 


The party's national board ordered Com- 
munist State headquarters throughout the 
Nation to regard AYD as the official successor 
to the now defunct Young Communist League 
and to use it as an innocent-sounding front 
for recruiting young Communists. 

All talk of reviving the YCL was forbidden 
as “diverting the party from its real tasks 
and responsibilities to the AYD.” 

By denying any Communist tie-in and 
claiming to be a broad, student organiza- 
tion of no political leaning, the AYD has 
won official campus recognition in 63 univer- 
sities, according to its own figures. 

Last month 15 delegates appeared before 
the House Military Affairs Committee to op- 
pose military training as an “imperialistic” 
device. 

The AYD has also lined up many promi- 
nent backers, including Edward G. Robinson; 
Col, Evans Carlson, of Carlson’s Raiders; Bar- 
ney Ross, ex-boxer; Frederic March, Norman 
Corwin, Danny Kaye, Gene Kelly, and Attor- 
ney General Robert W. Kenny, of California; 
also Jane Froman and Garson Kanin, the 
movie director. 

The Communist Party itself let the cat out 
of the bag. Its directive was based on a 
report to its secret National Committee 
Plenum last February by Max Weiss, national 
executive secretary of the YCL when the latter 
was dissolved in October 1943. 

“Today,” the Communist State branches 
were notified, “the most important and effec- 
tive channels for organizing and promoting 
effective action of the advanced anti-Fascist 
youth is the American Youth for Democ- 
racy. It would be the crassest mistake to 
minimize the importance of this crganiza- 
tion.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter I have 
received from James D. Graham, presi- 
dent of the Montana State Federation of 
Labor, dealing with peacetime military 
training and conscription. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


MONTANA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Helena, Mont., April 6, 1946. 


Senator B. K. WHEELERS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WHEELER: The Montana State 
Federation of Labor at different conventions 
during the past 30 years or more, has gone 
on record against peacetime military train- 
ing and conscription as not the best thing for 
an enduring peace between nations and con- 
trary to our democratic way of life. 

The Selective Service Act was intended, as 
its name indicates, to defer those whose serv- 
ices were of more value to the war effort on 
the home front than in the armed forces, to 
provide the munitions of war, food, and 
maintaining morale and civilian activities. 
In the administration of the act, this was 
lost sight of in many places. We have now 
reached a stage when the home front must 
be considered. Our tood production is break- 
ing down as well as the production of cloth- 
ing. 

The production of wool in this country 
has dropped during the war, or from July 
1940 to July 1945, from 450,000,000 pounds to 
300,000,000 pounds per year, or one-third of 
our annual clip. 

This is caused by the shortage of man- 
power, or the Selective Service Act drafting 
men engaged in animal husbandry. 

The sheepmen have not been breeding the 
ewes for a number of years on account of 
being unable to secure efficient help during 
the lambing season. This in turn has caused 
a great decrease in the number of sheep in 
this country. Judging by the drop in wool 
production we can safely estimate that the 
number of sheep in this country has fallen 
off one-third during the war 

At the office of the tax commission or 
board of equalization at the State capitol 
building, the following figures were secured— 
therefore must be considered authentic: 


Number of sheep in Montana and assessed 
value for taxable purposes 


, Numbe f ASSE€SS¢ 
Year om homme 


Month 


3, 169, 557 17, 782 
3,021,001 | 17, 635, 

1944 2,711,939} 16, 147, 
5 ] 


2, 248, 082 


The foregoing figures show a decrease in 
the number of sheep of a fraction less than 
one-third in 3 years’ time. 

There is a greater number of old ewes at 
present than in normal times. The old ones 
are a poor asset on account of the high death 
rate caused by old age. 
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It is safe to assume that the drop in the 
number of sheep in the other wool-produc- 
ing States will be about the same as in Mon- 
tana, The decrease in the annual wool clip 
in the country will warrant this assumption. 

Owing to the shortage of manpower, $5 
per day with room and board had to be paid 
for help at lambing time. It is said that 
some sheep men paid as high as $10 per day 
for lambers, but the writer has not been able 
to get confirmation of this. However, the 
production or breeding of sheep at present 
does not pay, it is not good business. The 
writer is not sentimental about this as the 
iron law of wages applies to wool production 
and animal husbandary, the same as it does 
to any other industry. 

Unless we give some consideration to the 
sheep industry, the time is not far off when 
only the very rich will be the ones in this 
country who will be able to eat lamb chops. 

At present, the sheep industry of this 
country is being liquidated and the Selective 
Service Act is a great factor in the liquida- 
tion. The lamb crop and the wool clip will 
both be low this year. 

Considering dairying in Montana, we find 
that dairy cows dropped from 170,000 in 1943 
to 135,155, which is almost 20 percent re- 
duction. 

In January of this year the production of 
butter in Montana was 141/, percent below 
the butter production in January 1945. The 
production of butter in Montana for a 5-year 
average ending 1945 has decreased 43 per- 
cent. Montana exported butter to the Pacific 
coast States, including California, and now 
not enough butter is being produced to sup- 
ply the demand of the people of Montana. 

The production of cheese in Montana dur- 
ing January 1946 was 41 percent below that 
of January 1945. 

Montana has very few large dairy herds. 
The greater supply of milk and cream came 
from the farms that had from 5 to 80 milking 
cows. Few farmers milking less than 10 cows 
have milking machines. 

When the Draft Act went into effect and 
the farm boys were inducted few were de- 
ferred, although deferments were asked. 

During the first 3 years of the Selective 
Service Act auction sales of dairy herds took 
place all over Montana. The reason for this 
was the shortage of manpower on the farms, 
as more farm boys were inducted, the greater 
number of dairy stock was sold. Many of 
these dairy cows reached the butcher's block, 
heifer calves were vealed, and the dairy herds 
were depleted. The farmers, after selling 
their dairy cattle, purchased beef cattle. 
This in turn sent the price of young beef 
cattle skyward. 

Through the war years the farmer could 
not get all the farm machinery he desired. 
He also had a time getting parts to make 
repairs to his machinery or to get mechanics 
to do the repairing, as the Draft Act took 
the mechanics from the garages. All the 
boys that were drafted from the farms and 
are now demobilized are not going back to 
the farms. To what have they got to go 
back? There are no cows to milk, as the 
dairy herds are badly depleted and the weekly 
check that the farmers received from the 
creamery for milk and cream was a stabilizer 
for those who were establishing themselves 
on a farm. 

The sheep raising is unprofitable at pres- 
ent, and farmers cannot get farm machinery 
with which to commence farming. 

Starvation faces the people of the world 
and will for a few years to come. It is time 
to get back to production. 

Our armed forces, with the cooperation of 
the workers in the war industries, won the 
war and in doing so accomplished a gigantic 
task. 

It is the work of the Department of State 
to secure the peace. If there is a failure, 
then we wiil have to do the fighting over 
again and finish up with world starvation. 
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Russia is the only nation that there is dan- 
ger of getting into war with. 

Is Russia so strong and so well prepared 
for war with us that war is imminent? No. 

We have enough military trained men in 
this country in reserve to equal any trained 
body of men that Russia can put in the field. 
However, we are not in shape to fight another 
war until we build up our food production 
and civilian goods including clothing. 

For over a century and a half, Russia has 
been planning and dreaming of territorial 
gains. The threatened attack by Russia on 
Turkey is nothing new, as Russia has fought 
two wars during the past century to get 
Turkey and the straits. 

Ninety years ago, the Crimean war was 
fought over territory and the straits. Russia 
against Britain, France, and Turkey. Again 
in 1879 Russia attacked Turkey. In this war 
Britain supported Turkey. At this time 
Turkey is in better shape than Russia is for 
war. 

Let the Selective Service Act end. If war 
becomes imminent, then a new law can be 
enacted. We are in a better shape than 
Russia is now. However, we need time to 
recuperate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES D. GRAHAM. 





Liberals Duped Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, those “liberal leaders” (?) who par- 
ticipated in the Win the Peace confer- 
ence held in this city last Sunday must 
have red faces today. The Communist 
line was so marked that it should be a 
cause of real chagrin to any loyal Ameri- 
can. 

The Milwaukee Journal editorial is to 
the point. Under unanimous consent, I 
incorporate it as part of my remarks: 

THE LIBERALS DUPED AGAIN 

The Win the Peace conference in Wash- 
ington is a clear indication that many of the 
liberals of this country—and we are speak- 
ing here of honest liberals—are being taken 
for another ride. We are back to the days 
of the false front organizations which 
flourished before America entered the war— 
organizations that had no other purpose than 
to do the work of Russia. 

What other purpose has this “Win the 
Peace” movement which has been drummed 
up over the country? It ladles out the same 
line of argument as the Daily Worker in New 
York. Russia is always right—she can do 
no wrong. The Win the Peace delegates at 
Washington are willing to hiss Herbert 
Hoover’s name, while they pat Stalin on the 
back for putting the screws on Iran. Strange, 
isn’t it? They are ready to adopt the Com- 
munist “line” for Japan. going against Mac- 
Arthur, who is on the job and knows the 
situation. 

The liberals, including congressmen, who 
have joined up with the Communists, are 
doing more than just letting themselves be 
duped. They are setting the stage for re- 
action in this country. Liberalism gets a 
black eye every time numbers of its ad- 
herents swallow the Communist line, which 
is not liberalism at all. The Communists are 
laughing but these dupes will not be when 
they get toryism fastened on them. 





Terminal Leave for Enlisted Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am taking the floor at this 
time to urge the House to give immediate 
consideration to the terminal leave bill 
for enlisted men. I introduced a bill 
over 6 months ago to rectify the in- 
equality between officers and enlisted 
men in this respect. There is a discharge 
petition now on the Speakers’ desk which 
has been signed by myseif and 162 other 
Members of this House. The required 
number of signatures to bring this term- 
inal leave bill to the floor of the House 
of Representatives is 218. I should like 
to urge every Member who has not done 
so to sign this discharge petition so that 
this terminal leave bill can be discussed 
and passed. It is only simple justice that 
this adjudication be brought about and 
this wrong corrected—not next week, or 
next month but now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting at this 
point in my remarks a letter sent to all 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives by Omar Ketchum, legislative rep- 
resentative of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and with which I agree whole- 
heartedly: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1946. 
To all Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars at its na- 
tional encampment in October 1945 unani- 
mously adopted a resolution providing for 
terminal-leave pay for enlisted men. Our 
organization, representing approximately 
2,000,000 members, 90 percent of whom are 
veterans of World War II, is of the opinion 
that discrimination against enlisted men on 
this question represents a great injustice 
and, consequently, has been urging for many 
months past that Congress pass legislation 
in rectification of this injustice. 

The present system of awarding terminal- 
leave pay to only officers represents a serious 
indictment of the Nation’s archaic reluc- 
tance to care for the enlisted men to the 
degree with which it has attended the wishes 
of the officers. 

Throughout the war the average officer had 
a considerably higher income than the en- 
listed men. Upon discharge the Officer, in 
addition to having earned more, is eased 
through his period of readjustment by con- 
tinuing to draw pay and allowances for a 
period equal to his accumulated teave. 
Then, too, the number of officers who were 
promoted immediately prior to terminal 
leave are legion. By what stretch of the 
imagination can one conceive of a system 
that would be more generous to an already 
fortunate few and so ungenerous to so many. 

The Congress of the United States has been 
asked to remedy this unfortunate situation. 
Twenty-seven members of the House of 
Representatives have introduced legislation 
granting terminal-leave credit to enlisted 
men. Over 150 Members, obviously in favor 
of such legislation, have signed a petition 
to discharge the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee from further consideration of H. R. 
4051. There then appears to be a great sen- 
timent among Members of the Congress to 











rectify this great injustice. The question 
then resolves itself into this alternative: Is 
the officer to continue to draw terminal-leave 
pay and the enlisted men only the senti- 
ments of the Congress? 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, represent- 
ing 2,000,000 veterans and speaking in the 
interest of 13,000,000,-urges you to sign Peti- 
tion No. 23, to discharge the House Com- 
mittee on Miiltary Affairs from further con- 
sideration of H. R. 4051. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. KeTcHUM, 
National Legislative Representative. 





OPA Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
orD an editorial on the OPA extension, 
written by the Honorable Charles A. 
Sprague, former Governor of Oregon. 
This editorial was published in the Ore- 
gon Statesman, of Salem, Oreg., recently 
and I suggest that membership of the 
House avail themselves of the opportun- 
ity of reading it: 

OPA EXTENSION 


The most important issue before Congress 
at this time is the question of the extension 
of OPA. The House Banking Committee 
voted Friday to prolong its life by 1 year, but 
made revisions in the present act under 
which OPA ovperates. For example, price 
controls are required to be relinquished when 
supply in various lines of production comes 
into balance with demand, the maximum 
average price policy (MAP of the clothiers) is 
banned and historic margins of retailers are 
protected by law. The second change strikes 
at the OPA directive designed to increase 
output of low-cost clothing and the second 
to protect automobile, radio, and other deal- 
ers from being forced to absorb certain 
authorized increases in manufacturers’ 
prices. 

Left to the people as a whole the OPA 
would probably be continued by a substan- 
tial majority. Left to the business and 
farming community it would be abolished. 
The consumer group feels the pinch of price 
increases but feels some restraining hand 
must still be used to prevent further price 
inflation. The business community, fed up 
on OPA regulations, and in many cases eager 
for breaking OPA’s price dike, would either 
throw price control out the window or force 
changes in its administration. The upshot 
will be that the life of OPA will be prolonged, 
Congress being unwilling to take responsi- 
bility for killing it off. 

The statesman favors extension of OPA, 
though it lacks confidence in its ability to 
do the job well, and is fearful of price revolt 
in the nature of added black market opera- 
tions or of production .low-downs because of 
the imbalance of OPA pricing policies. We 
are not all impressed with OPA’s praise of 
itself as it looks at itself in the mirror. 
Granting the deficiencies of OPA, it remains 
true that removal of all controls now would 
be a grave risk to the economy, from exorbi- 
tant price increases. The skyrocketing of 
real estate prices is an index of what might 
occur without control. 

Nor is this paper impressed with the at- 
tempts of Congress to alter OPA's policies. 
If OPA is too stiff-necked, Congress is too 
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pliant to pressures. The reasoning back of 
OPA’s narrowing the margin on retailers of 
cats and appliances was sound, namely, that 
volume would make narrower margins pos- 
sible without sacrifice of fair earnings. 

We shall be heartily glad when price con- 
trols are throv.n off. They will become in- 
creasingly irritating as the time from the 
fighting lengthens. One year is surely the 
maximum for extending OPA’s life; in fact 
6 months might see enough of a change to 
warrant its demise. Maybe if we draw on 
reserves of patience we can survive OPA’s 
control for one more year. That surely is the 
maximum to be endured. 





Penny Pinches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT K. HENRY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, the Mem- 
bers of Congress will soon be called upon 
to vote on whether the life of OPA shall 
be extended for an additional year. I do 
not believe there is a single person in this 
room who questions the commendable 
theory of price control to counteract in- 
flationary trends. However, the conduct 
of that agency in meeting pricing prob- 
lems is throttling industrial activity and 
retarding our reconversion progress. The 
shortages caused by the war was being 
transformed into artificial scarcity, and 
the American people can no longer tol- 
erate the cheapening of products to 
maintain an imaginary price line. In- 
stead of an honest effort to hold a price 
line, we have an organization which ap- 
parently spends full time making a polit- 
ical showing by imposing heavy penalties 
upon citizens because of trivial errors. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the following editorial which ap- 
peared on April 4, 1946, in the Daily Jef- 
ferson County Union, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis.: 


Nothing that has happened in the last few 
weeks has convinced us that we are wrong 
in our assumption that the OPA should have 
been discontinued, with the pcssible excep- 
tion of rent controls in critical areas, the 
moment the war ended. 

OPA is now engaged in a series of futile 
and harrassing activities which have no ben- 
eficial effect other than to hamper recon- 
version and to perpetuate the OPA in office. 
This policy of petty meddling and futile fum- 
bling led to the wholesale resignation of 
the Jefferson county price panel and a lot 
of other local price panels in the State. Most 
of the members of these price panels still 
believe in price controls, but they cannot 
stomach an arrogant organization whose ob- 
vious purpose is to make a showing for po- 
litical purposes, rather than an honest and 
intelligent effort to hold the price line. 

The OPA condemns itself as a petty, hair- 
splitting, power-drunk organization of hope- 
less bureaucrats by its own utterances. Here 
are typical settlements reported in the cur- 
rent OPA bulletin, scheduled for release 
April 1: 

“Kahn's Clothing Store, Milwaukee, over- 
charge of 5 cents on one man’s grey stripe 
wool suit. Refund to customer, 5 cents; 
payment to United States Treasury, $24.95.” 

“C. W. Anderes Co., Madison, overceiling 
on not more than 12 sales of bath towels at 
an overcharge of 3 cents per towel, $25; 
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Rothblatt Grocery, overcharge of 21 cents on 
one can cranberry sauce, $37.50.” 

“City Market, Mauston, sale of 2 bars of soap 
for 15 cents, m~ king overcharge of $0.015 each 
bar (288 sold), $25.” 

“Krok’s Tavern, Kenosha, overcharges of 
3 cents on 2,853 drinks whisky, $128.52.” 

Milwaukee—“Eddie Kafura’s Tavern, 3 cents 
overcharge on 1,947 drinks, $74.15; Alexander’s 
Restaurant, 5 cents ovcrcharge on 168 T- 
bones; Boston Store, sale of three pairs ladies’ 
snuggies at overcharge of 15 cents each, re- 
fund to customer 45 cents, payment to United 
States Treasury, $24.55.” 

George F. Kempen, Hartland, overceiling 
sales of 480 bags of 5 pounds granulated sugar 
at overcharge of 1 cent, $25; Wallich’s Store, 
Pewaukee, over ceiling 2 cents each on 12 
5-pound bags granulated sugar, $25; Mrs. 
Baltazer Schuler, Mukonago, over ceiling 2 
cents a pound on 25 pounds processed 
cheese, $25; Charles H. Vroman, Oconomo- 
woc, over ceiling of 1 cent per bag on 1,200 
5-pound bags granulated sugar, $25.” 

Here is the proud record of the Nation’s 
most powerful economic agency in all his- 
tory—an agency so powerful that by the 
stroke of a pen it may destroy a whole in- 
dustry, make thousands jobless, and bank- 
rupt every retailer in the Nation. 

No one denies that the OPA has temporarily 
held down a few prices of scarce merchandise, 
but at what cost? 

OPA has precipitated an automobile strike 
that threw 175,000 men out of work for long 
months—and when the price issue is finally 
and permanently settled we will be paying 
the same price for cars as the manufacturers 
would have been willing to offer them before 
the strike began. 

OPA has delayed the building of homes 
many months after the end of the war, prin- 
cipally by its ridiculous assertion that fin- 
ished lumber can be produced at the same 
cost as rough lumber. 

OPA has made a violator out of every 
honest retailer. Even OPA investigators 
frankly admit that no retailer can hope to 
know the complexities of OPA’s rambling 
regulations. 

OPA has hilariously eugaged in penny 
pinches while the Nation writhes in the 
agonies of unemployment and underproduc- 
tion and a stalemated reconversion economy. 

But the saddest and most costly lesson of 
OPA is this: We cannot give away part of 
our economic liberties without forfeiting all 
our economic liberties. If we are to guar- 
antee security to the consumer successfully, 
we must also guarantee security to the pro- 
ducer, the retailer, and the worker. We can- 
not sensibly or reasonably control prices 
without controlling wages and profits. And 
if we do all these things we are doing pre- 
cisely what Hitler and Mussolini and Joe 
Stalin began preaching two decades ago. We 
cannot have our cake and eat it, too. We 
cannot have regulation against the other 
fellow, without regulation against ourselves. 
And if we go all the way in’that kind of an 
economic philosophy, we are preaching dic- 
tatorship, not democracy. 





Wholesale Meat Operations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following letter sent out by a 
meat packing company in my district: 
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Apriz 6, 1946. 
To Our Customers: 

Legal wholesale meat operations for some 
time past have been unbearable—unbearable 
from the standpoint that at the end of every 
week we don’t have as much money to op- 
erate with as we had at the beginning of the 
week. The combined cost of our product 
greatly exceeds the money we can obtain 
for it. Under these circumstances one thing 
is inevitable—we'll go broke. 

There seems to be one solution and that 
is to charge biack-market prices. That we 
will not do—we have tried all during the war 
to give our customers as much meat as pos- 
Sible at legal ceiling prices, even though at 
times it put us deeply in the red. We are 
proud of our record of never having been 
cited by the Office of Price Administration 
for even minor infractions. 

We have done our part in holding prices 
down and giving to you, our customers, a 
margin of profit, but now we must cut down 
and wait until conditions change. You may 
rest assured that when we can again sell 
meat at legal prices, our salesman will be at 
your door. 


Yours very truly. 


Wage Increases in Sugar-Refining 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, more than 
2 days have gone by since the serious 
danger became known of an impending 
strike which would cut off more than 
two-thirds of the cane sugar refining 
production of this country. I have a 
special interest in this problem because 
several of these refineries are located in 
my own city of Philadelphia. But the 
importance of the situation is Nation- 
wide in view of the present critical sit- 
uation in sugar production. 

The local unions in my own city are 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. In other ports on the Atlantic 
coast the unions involved are members 
of the CIO. In this situation, however, 
all of these unions, CIO and A. F. of L., 
have functioned cooperatively and, I 
must say, on the basis of the record have 
functioned in a manner far more reason- 
able and with far more regard for the 
public interest than is evidenced by the 
refining companies. 

The wage requests of these unions have 
been extremely moderate. From all re- 
ports they have sought increases which 
fall below patterns established in most 
other industries. They have not even 
been obdurate in their insistence on these 
demands. They have offered, because of 
the critical nature of the industry, to ar- 
bitrate the issue or to agree in advance 
to accept the findings of a fact-fiinding 
panel. 

The companies have refused to arbi- 
trate. The companies have refused to 
agree to accept the cOnclusions of any 
fact-finding panel. 

We in Congress have for years made 
sugar refining a favored industry. We 
have limited the importation of refined 


sugar. We have done this not by tariffs 
but by direct quotas and prohibitions. 

These sugar refiners have come to us 
in the past asking these special protec- 
tions because these protections supposed- 
ly meant good jobs for American workers. 

In the current situation we are forced 
to ask ourselves whether that protection 
will really mean good jobs. Is an indus- 
try, which receives those special favors, 
free to accept those favors with one hand 
and with the other turn down its workers’ 
requests for wage levels in accordance 
with current American standards? 

These are serious questions which may 
be asked in December of this year when 
the Sugar Act comes up for renewal. I 
sincerely hope that these questions will 
not have to be asked and that these com- 
panies will yield to the national interest 
by granting to their employees the mod- 
erate increases which have been re- 
quested, or by agreeing to permit the 
peaceful processes of arbitration or fact 
finding to resolve the issue. 


Food for Starving People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the American people are most anxious to 
make every possible contribution toward 
feeding hungry people wherever they may 
be throughout the world. In spite of 
what has been done, however, it appears 
that our efforts are not coming up to the 
requirements. I believe that we must do 
more than we have done and that the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies of the Government should ex- 
plore every possibility of saving and ship- 
ping food to the famine stricken coun- 
tries. In this connection, I desire to call 
attention to what I believe are some ex- 
cellent suggestions made by Dr. H. C. M. 
Case, head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics of the college of agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois. Dr. Case’s 
suggesticns are as follows—it will be 
noted that suggestion No. 3 has already 
been put into effect. Possibly some of 
the other suggestions made by Dr. Case 
are receiving consideration. All of them 
seem to me to be sound and practical: 

First. Inventory military food supplies 
in scarcity areas and release such quan- 
tities which are not needed immediately 
and which can be replaced in ample time. 

Second. Set aside or purchase definite 
amnounts of grain as received at terminal 
markets for foreign shipment, even 
though it does reduce markedly the sup- 
ply on our own market and forces us to 
make more use of the large potato crop. 

Third. Farmers still holding wheat 
should be induced to release it through 
getting them to loan it to the Govern- 
ment or in effect giving them a ware- 
house receipt for wheat if they are un- 
willing to accept the current market price 
for it. Such an arrangement might well 
extend for a period of 1 year. 
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Fourth: Immediately increase the price 
of lightweight hogs and give the farmer 
sufficient time to sell his heavy animals 
before reducing the price on heavyweight 
animals if the later proposal is included 
in a program. The premium on light- 
weight hogs should be put on the market 
at 220 pounds to bring about a marked 
saving on corn. The weight of 220 
pounds was considered the optimum 
profit weight by many of the best Corn 
Belt producers before the war. 

Fifth. Advance the price of fattening 
steers or pay a premium for beef steers 
sold under 1,000 pounds weight if mar- 
keted prior to June 1. The objective of 
this suggestion is to enable those feeders 
who bought high-grade calves for the 
purpose of a long feed to liquidate them 
without too much sacrifice and with less 
finish. Selling hogs and fattening cattle 
at lighter weights afford the best oppor- 
tunity to save feed immediately. 

Sixth. Farmers should be told, as many 
in the Corn Belt already realize, that the 
poor quality of corn and shortage of pro- 
tein supplements do not justify the price 
now being paid for feed corn even at 
market prices, let alone the black-market 
price, which many are paying in order to 
continue their feeding operations. Sell- 
ing both feed and underfinished live- 
stock would be more profitable for the 
majority of farmers. 

I would like to add to what Dr. Case 
has said, the suggestion that no grain be 
used for the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages until the present crisis is over. 
The best figures which I have been able 
to obtain through the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
are that in January 1946, 14,567,600 bush- 
els of grain were used for the making of 
alcoholic beverages. For the 6 months 
ending December 31, 1945, 79,350,000 
bushels of grain were used. Undoubtedly 
the restrictions which had been placed 
upon the use of grain for this purpose 
have resulted in a present rate of con- 
sumption below the figures just quoted. 
However, when millions are starving, I 
do not see how we can justify the use of 
any grain for making alcoholic beverages. 


Who Should Control the Atom Bomb? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1946 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion over the radio and 
in the press of the country relative to 
atomic energy and civilian versus mili- 
tary control thereof. One of the prin- 
cipal newspapers of my own city of 
Tacoma, Wash., recently published an 
editorial which summarizes this situa- 
tion aptly. There is grave danger of mis- 
use for military ends of this great power 
inherent in atomic energy. The editorial 
writer points out that civilian control of 
atomic energy should be rigidly main- 
tained. The editorial from the Tacoma 








News-Tribune of March 19, 1946, is as 
follows: 
CONGRESSIONAL DUTY 

Two bills on atomic energy control, long 
buried in committee and now up for con- 
eressional consideration, deserve the deep 
attention of the American voter. One, the 
Mav-Johnson bill, was drafted by the War 
Department and would place control in a 
part-time commission dominated by the 
military. The other measure, introduced by 
Senator Brien McManon, of Connecticut, 
would place control in a civil agency. The 
latter bill, amended to include security fea- 
tures and representation of the military, 
comes before the House under Alabama's 
Representative SPARKMAN, 

The fact that the McMahon law is endorsed 
by the 1,500 scientists known as the Associa- 
tion of Atomic Scientists, and that the May- 
Johnson bill is considered by them a prelude 
to another war, should influence Congress to 
pass the McMahon measure. These scien- 
tists believe the McMahon measure assures 
both the safety of the United States throvgh 
its international control features, and the 
peaceful development of atomic energy, two 
provisions emphasized by these men as 
essential. 

With revelations of the Canadian bomb 
spies and Churchill’s warnings of Soviet ex- 
pansion, the American people are going to 
insist that their Congressmen pass legislation 
promptly, advertising to the world this coun- 
try’s determined, peaceful intent regarding 
atomic energy. 

One thing sometimes forgotten is that the 
Constitution requires civilian control of 
military affairs. The Commander in Chief is 
the President, who is a civilian. Congress 
holds the “powers of purse and sword,” 
without which war cannot be declared or 
waged. Consultation with military leaders is 
right; control by the military arm is in oppo- 
sition to the principles on which the Nation 
ALVOeS, 





Pearls From the Congressional Mail—The 
British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, little 
thought is being given now to the advan- 
tages taken of this country by the British 
in the conduct of business and money 
manipulation in the past—but the peo- 
ple of this country will rue the day that 
their leaders were importuned into mak- 
ing the British loan. 

The letter inserted here expresses my 
views concerning the proposed loan: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, 
AND MEASURES, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1946. 
JENNIE FARQUHAR, 
Orofino, Idaho. 

Dear Mrs. FarquHar: I am glad to have 
your letter of April 1 and to know that you 
approve the publication of your poetical 
tribute to Idaho in the Columbia Valley Au- 
thority. 

As you mention the creation of a world re- 
public, I am enclosing a copy of a charter 
which I have prepared as a basis for an or- 
ganization to prevent war and insure the 
maintenance of permanent peace. I do not 
feel that all the sacrifices we have made to 
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save England and preserve the British Em- 
pire that the taxpayers of this country should 
add to their tax burdens by financing Great 
Britain now that the war has been won. This 
opinion is influenced in a large measure by 
the records of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and its financiers in 
dealing with the people of this country over 
a long period of time. 

My father was a great admirer of the Brit- 
ish and of their laws and their diplomacy, 
and so am I,"but I would rather have them 
as a neighbor than as a dependent. 


Thank you for your nice letter and good 
advice. 


Sincerely yours, 
CompTon I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Crisfield Times, one of the outstand- 
ing papers of the Eastern Shore in ref- 
erence to OPA ceilings. 

The editorial follows: 


SOME CEILINGS NEED TO BE LIFTED 


About the worst indictment that can be 
brought against the OPA is the method it 
uses to try to control prices. 

For some unknown reason, when OPA sets 
up a price ceiling once, it seems to feel the 
matter is settled forever, no matter what 
changes take place in the general economic 
situation that have a bearing on that par- 
ticular ceiling. 

There is general agreement that produc- 
tion, and more production, will in the short- 
est time restore goods to store shelves, fill the 
wants and needs of buyers. That in turn 
will mean lower prices. As long as scarcity 
exists, prices must be high. 

To get production started, especially after 
recent raising of wages in so many industries, 
ceilings must be lifted on many products. 
To prove the point, ceilings have been lifted 
already in a number of instances, but for 
many articles people need, old price ceilings 
are holding down production and will con- 
tinue to hold down production until ceil- 
ings are lifted. 

Too often, shoddy goods are put on the 
market at high prices, with OPA blessing, 
because they differ in some minor detail of 
material or workmanship from good goods, 
on which the old price ceiling has been 
clamped down and fastened. 

In other words, OPA methods encourage 
manufacturers to find substitutes of cheaper 
materials for good materials, for which the 
makers can get higher prices because those 
cheaper material products were not market- 
ed before, and in settiny price ceilings over 
them, allowance is made for increased manu- 
facturing costs. The result? Manufacturers 
turn out goods of whic:. they are ashamed, 
because they must make a profit or go out of 
business, and the fine articles of the past, 
which the people want now, won’t be made 
because they would have to be made at a loss, 
whereas a raise in the rrice ceiling on them 
would permit their manufacture and sale at 
cheaper prices than shoddy materials now 
cost. 

The idea to do away with price control en- 
tirely is unsound. There is need for price 
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control for a time yet. But there is also im- 
mediate need for changes in ceilings over 
many items upwerd. For a time such items 
would cost considerably more than their old- 
time price, but once their production began 
to approach the demand for them, prices 
would seek a lower level. 

Raises in ceiling prices to prime the pump 
of production will do more to level off infla- 
tion and get the Nation back into scund 
shape than anything else the Government 
could do at this time. 





The Fight Against Cancer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, in pursu- 
ance of permission duly granted, I extend 
my remarks in the Recorp for the pur- 
pose of inserting a letter from Mr. Julius 
Perlmutter concerning cancer, which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on the 
24th of March, as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS 


When the war burst upon us in 1941, the 
shock of its onslaught welded this Nation 
into a magnificent unit. Political differences 
were forgotten, personal considerations cast 
into the limbo. Our country was imperiled; 
that was all we knew and all we needed to 
know. We forged the mightiest war machine 
the world had ever seen, and we crushed the 
enemy. 

Today we—and by “we” I mean not only 
the United States but every nation in the 
world—are faced with another scourge whose 
annual death toll in this country alone was 
501,019 persons during the yast 3 years. 
(American deaths due to enemy action dur- 
ing World War II totaled 273,000.) 

Yes; cancer killed nearly twice as many 
Americans as were killed by Nazis and Japs. 
Today, throughout the world, every time the 
clock clicks off 344 minutes, one person dies 
of this dread disease. According to Dr. Frank 
Adair, president of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, 17,000,000 Americans now living will die 
of cancer—unless a cure is found. 

What is even more terrifying is the knowl- 
edge that the percentage of deaths from 
carcer is constantly on the increase. If this 
rising spiral is to continue—and science can- 
not now assure us that it will not—the future 
total of deaths from cancer staggers the 
imagination. 

The purpose of this letter, then, is to call 
to your attention Senate bill 1875 and House 
of Representatives bill 4502, popularly known 
as the Pepper-Neely bills. This proposed leg- 
islation calls for the expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 for an all-out attack against cancer. 
It would summon the world’s outstanding 
physicians and scientists in the first gigantic 
effort—similar to the effort that produced 
the atom bomb—to find a cure for this hor- 
rible affliction. 

The bills call for utilization of present 
plans available, of all knowledge available, 
of all present existing organizations, institu- 
tions, and societies, together with their fa- 
cilities and know-how to the end that no 
stone may be left unturned to eradicate, 
through Government action, the terror of 
cancer. 

Does $100,000,000 sound like a big ex- 
penditure? Well, we spent $2,000,000,000 to 
devise the atom bomb. We spent $221,043,- 
000 every 24 hours to pursue World War II 
to a triumphant close. The cost of the pro- 
posed cancer program is less than was spent 
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in one-Half day of warfare. The Pepper- 
Neely bills propose to preserve life, not de- 
stroy it. 

Is the idea Quixotic? Is fighting cancer 
like fighting windmills, or butting against 
a stone wall? Here’s what Col. Stafford War- 
ren, of the atomic research project, and 
assistant to Major General Groves, said in a 
recent speech: “This cancer problem is no 
more impossible than the atomic bomb. In 
fact, I would have bet 5 years ago that we 
would have found a cure for cancer before 
we would have been able to produce an 
atomic bomb.” 

In the beginning of this letter I spoke of 
the wonderful unity that followed Pear] Har- 
bor and brought us ultimate victory. Can 
we not again band together as a fighting, or- 
ganized Nation to face an enemy even more 
cruel, destructive, and wundiscriminating 
than the foe we met on the battlefield? 

If a disaster such as flood, earthquake, or 
tidal wave should strike an American com- 
munity, you and I know that every American 
would rush to do all in his power to alleviate 
the sufferings of those affected. Yet in can- 
cer we find an enemy that threatens to kill 
17,060.000 of our people. Can we face it with 
equanimity? Can we afford the luxury of a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish negligence? 

I appeal to your interest in your Nation’s 
welfare, to your understanding of the impor- 
tance of our country’s supplying the means 
to carry on this vital work. I ask that you 
sincerely study the Pepper-Neely bills. Hav- 
ing studied them, you will, I am confident, 
give them your conscientious support. 

JULIUS JAY PERLMUTTER, 
Chairman, Sponsors of Government 
Action Against Cancer. 





Disposal of Surplus Government Photo- 
graphic Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Harold Putnam from the Boston Globe: 

VETERANS’ ForuM 
(By Harold Putnam) 
OUT OF LUCK ON PHOTOGRAPHIC SURPLUS 


A sale of photographic equipment now go- 
ing on in Baltimore, Md., represents another 
shut-out for veterams seeking to set them- 
selves up in business with the help of some 
of the Government’s surplus property. 

In the 2!4 years th Government has been 
disposing of surplus property, not a single 
piece of photographic equipment has ever 
been sold in New England. 

This made the Baltimore chance attractive 
to the hundreds of New England veterans 
who needed cameras, projectors, enlargers 
and other equipment to set up their postwar 
businesses. Most of this equipment is still 
hard to get in retail stores, and prices are 
still high. 

Veterans who have seen the enormous 
amount of good photographic equipment 
used by the armed forces had good reason to 
count on the Baltimore sale. 

They figured that a round-trip ticket to 
the Baltimore sale would cost them $22.74. 
4.40 a $6 hotel. room to that, if they could 
get it, and figure in a loss of a day at work, 
and they puzzled hard over whether or not 
the trip would be worth it. 
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The Consumer Goods Division was unable 
to tell them exactly what items would be 
available, or exactly what prices would be 
charged. Most veterans had their hearts 
set on specific items, which they would have 
been glad to order by mail. Were those 
items in the sale? Would they be priced 
cheap enough to make the trip worth while. 

Well, Congress, the Administration, and 
the War Assets Corporation have saved the 
veterans a lot of trouble. The following 
groups had first presale crack at the equip- 
ment last week: Federal agencies, States, 
counties, and cities; tax-supported institu- 
tions, nonprofit charitable institutions. 

And now 75 percent of the goods have been 
sold. 

The Boston war assets office sent out “an 
important message” to certified veterans last 
week end, explaining that first and second 
priority claimants had taken 75 percent of 
the major items, and that “the stock of 
Speed-Graphic or smaller cameras, motion- 
picture projectors, small enlargers, print 
washers and dryers is completely exhausted. 


* * * The bulk of remaining items are 
accessories,” 





The Alaska International Highway 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced H. R. 2871, a 
bill to create an Alaskan International 
Highway Commission. This bill has 
passed the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee unanimously and is now before 
the Rules Committee for its considera- 
tion. I have appeared before this com- 
mittee on four occasions in behalf of this 
bill and I hope the Rules Committee will 
see fit to give it its approval. 

My interest in this bill lies in the fact 
that I consider our national! future, both 
economically and strategically, lies to the 
north over the polar ice cap and the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. Billy Mitchell was right 
when he declared that Alaska was the 
most important area in the world, and 
time and war has vindicated his judg- 
ment. The recent flight of a group of 
B-29’s from the Alaskan Air Command 
into the polar region, the Operation 
Musk Ox now being carried on jointly by 
the United States and Canada, and the 
recently completed Operation Frostbite 
all indicate the importance of the north- 
ern areas of this continent. 

It is necessary that an international 
commission be created to investigate the 
building of the necessary roads to con- 
nect this country with Alaska. It is, in 
my opinion, the most important question 
facing the welfare and security of this 
country today. There is a distinct con- 
nection between my proposal and the 
present-day operations now being carried 
on in the subpolar and polar regions of 
this continent. I am certain that the 
Canadian Government will be tremen- 
dously interested in this matter and 
would be more than happy to cooperate 
with us. 


- 





It is no mere coincidence that our Army 
garrisons in Alaska are not being reduced 
in numbers. It is no coincidence that 
various operations are now being carried 
on in the subpolar and polar areas. No, 
Mr. Speaker, all these movements only 
indicate the inexorable march of events 
in this day and age and bring home to 
us quite clearly the importance—from a] 
points of view—of Alaska and the Arctic 
areas. My bill, H. R. 2871, is only the 
proposed foundation of the building that 
must and will take place, both on the 
ground and in the air in the future. Our 
destiny lies in that direction and we 
would do well to remember it always. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I am inserting at this point in my re- 
marks two newsworthy articles from the 
Great Falls Tribune and the Christian 
Science Monitor, as follows: 


|From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune] 


UntTep States ‘Envoy, VIEWING FuTURE or 
ALASKAN HicHway, Says NortH America Is 
INDIVISIBLE IN MATTERS OF DEFENSE 

(By W. P. (Luke) Wright) 

WHITE Horse, YUKON TERRITORY, April 7— 
What is the future of the Alaskan highway 
now that the United States has relinquished 
control? 


1. It may be said safely that the route will 
not be abandoned. 

2. The hope that eventually it will be 
brought under the jurisdiction of an inter- 
national commission actually has been in- 
creased. 

At the formal ceremony here in which the 
1,200 miles of the road in British Columbia 
and the Yukon were turned over to Canada, 
Ray Atherton, American Ambassador to Ot- 
tawa, said significantly: 

“In matters of defense, North America is 
indivisible.” 

Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, former Canadi- 
an minister of defense and chairman of the 
dominion section of the permanent joint 
board on defense, made it plain that Canada 
was calling on its army to operate the route 
as an interim measure. 


AIRFIELDS DICTATED ROAD LOCATION 


General McNaughton asserted that the 
sites of the airfields, started by Canada, en- 
larged by the United States and later pur- 
chased by the Dominion, dictated the loca- 
tion of the highway. And so long as avia- 
tion, military or civilian, in any considerable 
volume, operates, there still will be need for a 
service road 


Why were the airfields located where they 
are? 

It no longer is a secret that the route east 
of the mountains was chosen for one reason— 
it was the first location found, in search of 
considerable magnitude, where there was 
sufficient contact flying weather to insure the 
delivery of planes to Russia in the volume 
agreed upon. 

Army Air Forces officers here said the search 
started on the west coast. The next sug- 


_ gested base for the southern terminus of the 


air supply line to Siberia was Ephrata, Wash. 
That was abandoned, as was Spokane. Only 
by getting on the prairie side of the Conti- 
nental Divide were the aerial pathfinders of 
1942 able to promise to deliver the goods. 

The promise was fulfilled. The airfields 
are being used today for both commercial 
and military planes. Aviation gasoline is 
being trucked over the Alaska highway to 
service these planes. It may be years before 
commercial traffic is sufficient to equal that 
of the war years but civilian flying is in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. 

Since the airfields along the highway are 
being used by companies incorporated in the 
United States and Alaska, as well as in Can- 








ada, the idea of some sort of joint super- 
vision over them is logical. 

Since the true value of the Alaska highway 
never can be realized until there are addi- 
tional access roads, and since Canada is short 
of such funds for expansion, an international 
commission meets with favor of the man in 
the street in this section of Canada. 


NOT A HIGHWAY YET 


Farther south there is strong demand for 
q better outlet from the Peace River block 
centering around Fort St. John. British 
Columbia is endeavoring to meet this demand 
by building a new route over Pine pass 
which will connect Fort St. John with Prince 
George. But even when this is done there 
would have to be material improvement on 
the route from Prince George to Vancouver 
before it could be called a highway. 

On the other hand, the outlet from the 
Peace River farming center to Edmonton now 
is little more than a trail. A huge expendi- 
ture would be needed to provide an all-year 
road over the present route. Engineers say 
that if international or even Dominion funds 
are to be spent the logical thing would be 
to construct the Whitecourt Valley-View cut- 
off, which would mean 150 miles of new road 
through virgin territory but would cut 
approximately 100 miles off the distance be- 
tween Dawson Creek and Edmonton. 

If this road were built a traveler could go 
from the Peace River block to the capital of 
Alberta and return and put only 50 miles 
more on his speedometer than the one-way 
trip from Fort St. John to Vancouver, the 
principal metropolis of British Columbia. 

Alaska highway boosters are none too hope- 
ful of getting their cut-off unless there is an 
international commission. Under present 
circumstances it would have to be built with 
Alberta provincial funds, anc Alberta is hav- 
ing enough trouble building roads between 
its more populous centers without taking on 
the added task of running a new route 
through an area in which there are few 
voters. 

So those who insist that the present high- 
way really be put to work are convinced that 
their best bet is to appeal to the Dominion 
Government in Ottawa. But, they admit, the 
lack of interest in the Alaska highway in the 
eastern provinces is immense. They believe, 
then, that the Dominion could get the votes 
in Parliament for an appropriation only if 
the road were to be a joint United States- 
Canadian project on which the defense angle 
could be interjected so as to permit American 
participation in the financing. 


COST WILL BE LESS NOW 


An additional 150 miles of new construction 
could be provided at far less than an average 
150 miles along the highway. In the first 
place, it would be south of the present route, 
where the construction season is longer, and 
the cost of labor should be less than in war 
days, when it was necesrary to pay men for 
90 hours, although they worked only 70, to 
attract them to the north country. 

If both the Whitecourt cut-off and the 
new route from the Peace River country to 
Vancouver were completed, it would provide 
a new circle tour for American motorists 
through a land .ioted for scenery, hunting, 
and fishing, as well as agriculture. 

It also would provide a start on a new route 
paralleling the present highway to help sat- 
isfy the ardent west coast boosters who are 
convinced that the Alaska road today is 
valueless. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
UNITED STATES FROSTBITE OPERATION AIMED AT 
Arr COMMAND OF POLAR AREAS 
(By Capt. Frederick L. Oliver, U. S. Navy, 
retired) 


“Operation Frostbite,” recently concluded, 
was the seagoing counterpart of the land- 
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based “Operation Muskox,” currently under 
way in northern Canada. Together these op- 
erations have the mission of determining 
what methods must be perfected to permit 
efficient use of the air power in the frigid 
reaches within the Arctic Circle. 

For many years the Russians have been 
itensely interested in the Arctic region, par- 
ticularly in finding an ice-free route from 
Russian ports to the Bering Strait. 

The year-round ice packs in Vilkitsky 
Strait, south of the Severnay Zemlya Archi- 
pelago, have always been a hindrance to using 
the northern sea route between Europe and 
Asia, but rumors have persisted that a com- 
paratively ice-free route exists in the vicinity 
of latitude 82°. 

If there is such a northern passage, the 
Russians have kept the information to them- 
selves, together with their vast accumula- 
tion of detailed data covering Arctic condi- 
tions of tide, ice movements, and weather. 


SOVIET GETS INFORMATION 


More recently, the Russians acquired addi- 
tional information while flying planes out of 
Archangel, Murmansk, and other Barrent 
Sea bases, as did the Germans in their air 
raids on Arctic convoys destined for northern 
Russian ports. Doubtless the United States 
has obtained the German data, but probably 
has secured little information from Russia. 

It is known that in the summer of 1932 a 
Soviet ice breaker made the passage from 
Archangel to Bering Sea in 6 weeks, but the 
route followed was not disclosed. 

The long-sought northwest passage across 
the top of North America was definitely deter- 
mined to be clogged with ice when Amund- 
sen drifted through on an ice pack from 1903 
to 1906. 

In 1937, a Russian expedition landed within 
a few miles of the North Pole, where it estab- 
lished a camp on an ice field. Supplied by 
airplane, it was taken off by ice breakers 9 
months later, after having drifted some 1,300 
miles to a point east of Greenland. 

In the same year, a Soviet plane flew over 
the top of the globe from Moscow to Van- 
couver, Wash., in an attempt to reach San 
Francisco. ™ 


MANY DIFFICULTIES 


Many difficulties incident to operating air- 
planes in polar temperatures were solved 
long since in a nonmilitary way. The several 
Antarctic expeditions made successful use 
of airplanes, and civilian aviators in Alaska 
have evolved a very satisfactory cold-weather 
airplane technique. 

However, the planes used were not mili- 
tary types, and the time element, so vital in 
military operations ashore and afloat with 
airplanes, was of little moment. In most 
cases, if a plane balked in starting, tomorrow 
was another day as yet untouched. 

Some military information was obtained in 
cold-weather tests conducted 8 years ago by 
the aircraft carrier Ranger off the Aleutians. 
However, there has been a radical change in 
carriers, planes, and methods of operating 
since 1938. 

“Frostbit~’ was more of a test of personnel 
and their gear, ~han it was of the planes 
themselves. Practically any modern air- 
plane in a matter of minutes can attain alti- 
tudes where temperatures vie with anything 
the Arctic produces, and a plane which can 
cruise under such conditions has nothing to 
fear from Arctic cold. 


HAD TO DRAIN OIL 


Formerly, when a plane landed in severely 
cold weathe~, the oil had to be drained lest 
its solidification make it impossible to crank 
the engine. When readying such a plane for 
flight, preheated oil and a blowtorch on the 
gasoline heater were requisites. 

Oil which remains fluid at low tempera- 
tures and easily vaporized gasolines have 
been perfected, making modern airplane en- 
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gines flexible in cold weather, leaving the 
matter of take-offs and landings the only 
issue as far as aviation material and han- 
dling of planes on carriers is concerned. 

The carrier Midway was provided with 
small snow plows to push accumulations of 
snow overboard, and with mechanically op- 
erated sweepers to brush the remaining snow 
and ice away. Very probably high-pressure 
steam hoses and various chemicals were also 
used to keep the immense flight deck of the 
ship available for handling planes. 

Apparently, the precautions taken were 
adequate as the Midway reports that on only 
two days was it impossible to fly planes, and 
intimates that high winds rather than deck 
conditions were responsible for the hiatus. 


EFFICIENCY VITAL 


It is axiomatic on board ship that efficiency 
goes hand-in-hand with the morale of the 
crew, and that the morale drops off quickly 
if the men are not properly cared for. Con- 
sequently, it was of moment to determine 
what effect Arctic weather had on the health 
and comfort of the crew. 

In cold weather, the average man-of-war 
can be an exceedingly uncomfortable abode 
for its crew. Men-of-war differ from mer- 
chantmen in the matter of access provided for 
going to and from various parts of the ship 
A man-of-war has numerous doors and 
hatches so its crew can man the battle sta- 
tions quickly, whereas the merchantman has 
no more openings than are absolutely neces- 
sary, and usually no hatches in the passenger 
spaces. 

Hatches, which are horizontal openings in 
decks, are proverbially difficult to seal against 
wintry blasts of air which can make living 
quarters on board ship almost unlivable with 
icy drafts. 

SEEKS REMEDIES 

It of course did not require an Arctic 
cruise to bring this matter to the front, but 
it did afford a test of whatever remedial ac- 
tion had been taken. 

In balmy weather, where most of our car- 
rier operations have been conducted, the 
matter of clothing other than for the avi- 
ators, has presented no problem. “Frost- 
bite,” however, developed the need for a 
radical improvement in the present types of 
cold-weather clothing, which are reported to 
have slowed down operations as much as 30 
percent due to the delay in donning and 
using the bulky garments. 

Other matters investigated undoubtedl\ 
included searching out weaknesses in the 
design of the ship, developing methods of 
securing planes to an icy, wind-swept flight 
deck, determining the effect of cold on anti 
aircraft guns and equipment, learning how 
long the watch on deck can withstand cold 
driven on the wings of a gale, ascertaining 
how the homing devices installed in planes 
function in cold weather, how the landing 
beams perform, what weather and Loran 
stations are needed, and finally whether or 
not the carrier deck provides better facili- 
ties for airplane operations in the Arctic 
than does a base on the shore. 


OPERATIONS INFORMATION 

The cruise also provided information con- 
cerning the possibilities of carrier operation 
where no shore bases could be established 
in a cold, desolate area. 

As planes become more reliable and longer 
ranged, the routes over the top of the world 
through Arctic snow, ice, cold, and fog will 
become more and more frequented. For in- 
stance, it is 7,700 miles from New York to 
Chungking, China, via the Arctic, and 11,700 
miles via San Francisco and Hawaii. 

In view of this trend of events the United 
States feels new interest in air operations in 
the Polar spaces. 
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The United States Marine Corps Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1946 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an address made by Maj. 
Gen. A. H. Turnage, United States Ma- 
rine Corps. The substance of his re- 
marks exemplify the fundamental rea- 
sons why the United States Marine 
Corps is the greatest military organiza- 
tion in the world. His address follows: 


I have been honored by a request from the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps Schools 
to tell you, the graduates of the first postwar 
basic school class, what your seniors and 
your subordinates—the men—will expect of 
you when you leave here and go out into 
active service. What I have to tell you won't 
take very long, even though it covers my ob- 
servations in peace and war over a period of 
almost 33 years’ service in the Marine Corps. 

Within a few weeks each of you will as- 
sume control of the lives of a number of 
men—this is a most important responsibility. 

When you join your organizations you will 
find there a willing body of men who ask of 
you only those qualities that will command 
their respect, their loyalty, and their obedi- 
ence. To be a success in the service you 
must possess leadership—military leadership 
in the most exalted sense. 

The commissions you receive do not make 
you leaders—they merely make you officers. 
They nave placed you in a position where 
you can become leaders if you possess the 
proper attributes, namely, self-confidence, 
moral ascendancy, self-sacrifice, paternalism 
and fairness, initiative and decision, dignity, 
courage. and loyalty. 

Self-confidence results from a thorough 
knowledge of your profession and your ability 
to impart that knowledge to others. 

Men will not have confidence in an officer 
unless he knows his business, and he must 
know it from the ground up. You must be 
so well informed that the men will hunt you 
up to ask questions, and your brother officers 
will say to one another, “Ask Smith, he 
knows.” 

Moral ascendancy over your men is your 
firm conviction that you are the better man. 
To gain and maintain this ascendancy you 
must have self-control, physical vitality and 
endurance, and moral force. To exert moral 
force you must live clean, you must have suffi- 
cient brain power to see the right, and the 
will to do right. A loud-mouthed, profane 
captain who is careless of his personal ap- 
pearance will have a loud-mouthed, profane, 
dirty company. If you have a poor platoon 
it will be because you are a poor platoon 
commander. In or out of combat the best 
platoon has the best platoon commander. 

Self-sacrifice is essential to leadership. 
Give yourself mentally and physically in the 
accomplishment of all of your responsibili- 
ties. 

By pa_ernalism is meant the watchful care 
for the comfort and welfare of those in your 
charge. Look out for them in every possible 
way. In doing this you create a soul in your 
platoon tha will make them respond to you 
as though they were one man; then you have 
esprit. Be just and fair at all times. In 
awarding punishment remember that you 
cannot treat all men alike. A punishment 
that would be dismissed by one man with a 
shrug of the shoulder is mental anguish for 
another. Be sure that you know your men. 
Pe fair in giving credit. When one of your 


men has accomplished an especially credit- 
able piece of work, in or out of combat, see 
that he gets the proper reward, and turn 
heaven and earth upside down to see that he 
gets it. Train and lead your men in such a 
way that when your name is mentioned, your 
men will say: “There is a leader. We would 
follow him to the end of the earth.” No 
greater compliment could be paid to any 
officer of any rank. 

Without initiative and decision no man 
can expect to lead. Any reasonable order in 
an emergency is better than no order. The 
situation is there. Meet it. It is better to do 
something and do the wrong thing than to 
hesitate, hunt around for the right thing 
to do, and wind up by doing nothing at all. 
Having decided on a line of action, stick to 
it. Don’t vacillate. Men have no confidence 
in an officer who doesn’t know his own mind. 

When I arrived in the Pacific theater in 
1943 I asked the distinguished D-3, First 
Marine Division, Colonel Twining, now 
executive of the Marine Corps schools, what 
shortcoming on the part of junior officers in 
the Guadalcanal campaign made the greatest 
impression on him. Without hesitation he 
replied, “Lethargy, or lack of action—a sort 
of mental paralysis—the willingness to let 
matters run their course once the platoon 
or company was committed to action.” In 
other words, lack of initiative and leadership. 
It goes without saying that such weaklings 
were eliminated. sent home where they were 
relegated to some unimportant assignment, 
or sent back to their home communities as 
civilians where they became subject to the 
draft. 

The element of personal dignity is impor- 
tant in military leadership. Be the friend of 
your men, but do not become their intimate. 
Your men should stand in awe of you, not 
fear. If your men presume to become fa- 
miliar it is your fault, not theirs; your actions 
have encouraged them to do so. And, above 
all things, don’t cheapen yourself by court- 
ing their friendship or currying their favor. 
They will despise you for it. If you are worthy 
of their loyalty, respect, and devotion they 
will give all these most willingly. If you are 
not worthy, nothing that you can do will 
win them. , 

Keep clearly in mind your personal integ- 
rity and the duty you owe your country. Do 
not let yourself be deflected from a strict 
sense of justice by feelings of personal friend- 
ship. If your own brother is an NCO or a 
second lieutenant and you ind him unfit to 
hold his rank, report him. Be honest with 
yourself, your corps, and your country. 

With reference to courage—it is taken for 
granted that you have physical courage. We 
need not tell you how necessary that is. 
Courage is more than bravery. Bravery is 
fearlessness—the absence of fear. The merest 
dolt may be brave because he lacks the men- 
tality to appreciate his danger; he doesn’t 
know enough to be afraid. Courage, however, 
is that firmness of spirit, that moral back- 
bone which while fully appreciating the dan- 
ger involved nevertheless goes on with the 
undertaking. Bravery is physical; courage is 
mental and moral. You may be cold all over; 
your hands may tremble; your legs may 
quake; your knees ready to give way—that is 
fear. if, nevertheless, you go forward, in spite 
of this physical defect you continue to lead 
your men against the enemy, you have cour- 
age. Don’t ask a man to go where you would 
not go yourself. Always remember that his 
life is as valuable to him as yours is to you. 
Occasionally, some of your men must be ex- 
posed to danger which you cannot share. 
You call for volunteers. If your men know 
you and know you are “right,” you will never 
lack volunteers, for they will know your heart 
is in your work, that you are giving your 
country the best you have, that you would 
willingly perform the task yourself if. permit- 
ted to do so. Your example and your en- 
thusiasm will have inspired them to the 
highest degree. 
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The most essential attribute of an officer 
is loyalty—loyalty up and loyalty down. That 
is, be loyal to your subordinates as well as 
your superiors. Be loyal to your country, the 
naval service of which you are a member, and 
the Marine Corps in which you are honored to 
hold a commission. Loyalty to our corps be- 
gins with loyalty to our chief—the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. His loyalty 
and high sense of duty are reflected by his 
untiring efforts to improve the efficiency o/ 
our corps. Therefore, throughout your career, 
regardless of how the laws, regulations, and 
orders emanating from his office may affect 
you personally, bear in mind that they are 
intended for the good of our corps—be loyal 
up and loyal down. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate you on the suc- 
cessful completion of the long and difficult 
courses designed to prepare you for active 
service. Henceforth, grave responsibilities 
will rest upon your shoulders. Your captain 
and your men will depend on you. Wherever 
you may be—on land, at sea, or in the air—be 
a leader, and above all, a gentleman leader. 

Know yourself. 

Know your men. 

Know your job. 

Be loyal—and never forget the famous 
motto of our corps, “Semper Fidelis.” 

Good luck, and God bless you one and °!!. 


Streamlining Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Joint Cominittee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Congress submitted a report. Edi- 
torials commenting on this report ap- 
peared in the Concord Monitor and in 
the Manchester Union, two of the lead- 
ing newspapers published in New Hamp- 
shire. Since these comments are both 
timely and noteworthy I include them 
herewith: 


{From the Manchester (N. H.) 
March 7, 1946] 


STREAMLINING CONGRESS 


The joint Senate-House committee ap- 
pointed to study methods of reorganizing 
Congress to enable it to cope with its job has 
presented its report. This is one of the most 
clearly stated and capable documents that 
has been presented by any committee in Con- 
gress for a long time. 

Among the many valuable suggestions 
which it contains is the proposal to limit the 
amount that may be appropriated by any 
Congress at the beginning of each session. 
This provision would require that within 60 
days after the start of each session, the Rev- 
enue and Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses submit estimates of over-all Federal 
receipts and expenditures for the coming 
fiscal year. Spending could not exceed re- 
ceipts unless Congress specifically approved 
by record vote an increase in the national 
debt in the amount of the excess. All ap- 
propriations except those of a permanent 
nature would be reduced by a uniform per- 
centage in case total appropriations exceeded 
the amount of the approved Budget figure. 

In other words, Congress would be required 
to cut its suit to its cloth, financially speak- 
ing. This is a matter to which Congress has 
given little regard in the past, and which 
should be the basis of any sound fiscal pro- 
gram. No individual and no business could 
hope to thrive unless they made their avail- 
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able money a guide to their expenditures. 
There is no sound reason why Congress should 
not follow a similar course. Such a plan 
interferes with no prerogatives of committees 
or Members, but simply demands that Gov- 
ernment finances shall be run on a business 
basis. 

A second valuable suggestion is the con- 
solidation of committees to lessen their num- 
ber and strengthen their efficiency. Under 
this plen the present 33 standing committees 
in the Senate would be cut to 16, and the 
48 standing committees in the House to 18. 
Senators and Representatives would also be 
restricted in the number of committees on 
which they can serve. This change strikes 
at the cherished right of seniority by cutting 
down standing committee chairmanships and 
will therefore be likely to be opposed. But 
the proposal is good. At present Senators 
serve on as many as 10 special and standing 
committees, and House Members on as many 
as 6 or more. It is impossible that these 
Members should do their best work with so 
great a demand on their time. Under the 
plan special committees would be outlawed. 

Among other valuable suggestions are pro- 
visions for both committees and Members to 
have more trained assistants; registration of 
lobbies and pressure groups, with statements 
of expenditures to influence legislation quar- 
terly; the requirement that bills reported by 
committees be accOMmpanied by digests in 
nontechnical language to make them plain; 
elimination of time-consuming congressional 
activities not directly connected with run- 
ning the National Government; and proce- 
dural provisions to enable Members to initiate 
more legislation. 

All these changes are well calculated to 
increase congressional efficiency, and to make 
the mechanics of that body equal to the prob- 
lems of present-day legislation. They merit 
careful consideration, 


[From the Concord (N. H.) Monitor of 
March 11, 1946] 


SUPPORT THIS REPORT 


The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress has finally made its report. It is 
one of the most important documents to reach 
the Congress in many a day, though its con- 
sideration will probably be long drawn out 
and subject to repeated delays For Congress 
must reform its own ways, and that is as hard 
a task as for the average individual. Yet the 
need for reform is startlingly evident, and 
without it the handling of the Nation’s affairs 
probably will simply go from bad to worse. 

One aspect of the joint committee report 
are five recommendations which directly af- 
fect the handling of Congress’ responsibility 
for Federal fiscal matters. Control of the 
purse is one of the principal functions of 
Congress. Yet today appropriation and reve- 
nue committees sit separately and make their 
recommendations to Congress without regard 
for or consideration of the relationship be- 
tween income and expenditures Appropria- 
tions are made whether the treasury is bare 
or not, and revenue measures are drawn with- 
out knowledge as to how much intome is 
needed. 

So the joint committee has recommended: 

“That by joint action the revenue and ap- 
propriations committees of both Houses sub- 
mit to Congress within 60 days after each ses- 
sion opens a concurrent resolution setting 
over-all Federal receipts and expenditures 
(estimates) for the coming fiscal year. If 
total expenditures recommended exceed esti- 
mated income Congress should be required 
by record vote to authorize creation of addi- 
tional Federal debt in the amount of the 
excess. All appropriations, excepting those 
of a permanent nature, interest on the public 
debt, veterans’ pensions and benefits, trust 
expenditures, and public debt retirement, 
would be reduced by a uniform percentage 
in case total appropriations exceeded the 
amount of the approved budget figure.” 
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The mechanics involved may be subject to 
discussion but the basic approach contained 
in this recommendation should be supported 
by every American in the interests of a 
sound and solvent Federal Government. 
The recommendation is supported by four 
others, affecting organization and staffing of 
the committees, service audits by the Comp- 
troller General, discontinuance of indefinite 
appropriations, and the methods of legislat- 
ing on appropriation bills, all designed to 
improve the business of handling the wor!d’s 
greatest business. Together the recommen- 
dations make an honest attempt at introduc- 
ing reason into Federal fiscal affairs. 

The need for taking action according to 


; the general theme of the joint committee’s 


report is urgent. The war is over. The Fed- 
eral debt is nearing $300,000,000,000. The 
1947 fiscal year budget submitted by the 
President does not eliminate continued 
deficit spending, which has been going on 
for 16 years without interruption. Debt 
service of the Federal debt alone has climbed 
to $5,000,000,000 a year. To keep it at this 
figure interest rates throughout the Nation 
have been depressed, currency increased, and 
credit expanded until Federal fiscal policy 
is a principal cause of strong inflationary 
pressures which threaten to destroy all sav- 
ings. Inflation has proceeded to the point 
where price levels in this country are un- 
reasonably high and far above similar levels 
in other nations, which operates against free 
world trade. International trade barriers in 
turn are a principal irritant which will help 
to produce another war. 

The cycle of causes and effects thus de- 
lineated can only be stopped in their begin- 
ning at the point at which the joint com- 
mittee recommendations would be applied if 
adopied, i. e., in Congress itself. For Con- 
gress does set the Federal policies. It does 
the appropriating. It determines the reve- 
nue laws. But it has not handled either 
well, and the country is suffering and the 
world is affected. 

Congress must understand that the people 
of the Nation want the proposed reforms in 
its methods of operation and in its per- 
formance, because Congress by itself will be 
loath to change its ways. It won’t want to 
hold joint committee meetings. It won't 
want to hold all budget hearings open to the 
public—they are now secret. It won't want 
to reduce the number of its committees and 
by that device the prerogatives, political in 
nature, of its members. It won't want to do 
other than it has done for so long, appro- 
priate without regard for anything except to 
give somebody what somebody wants, no 
matter what the end results. 

The ways of Congress are obsolete. Many 
of them are simply bad habits acquired with 
the age of that branch of Government. 
Habits are not easily broken, and that is why 
the people themselves must provide the de- 
mand for reform in congressional methods 
of operation which will bring them more 
nearly in keeping with the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of Congress in modern society. 
With the joint committee report now before 
Members of the Congress and available for 
study by all citizens it is time to let Con- 
gress know how the American people feel in 
the matter. 





Increasing Service Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
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to call the attention of the House to 
excerpts from the statement of John 
Slinkman, representing Army Times, be- 
fore the subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affates on H. R. 5625, 
a bill to amend the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, as amended. In that state- 
ment Mr. Slinkman said: 


The pay proposal we are about to make is 
original only in its application to the armed 
forces. The House of Representatives last 
week approved by overwhelming votes legis- 
lation to give over half a million postal em- 
ployees and a million other civilian employees 
of the Federal Government a flat $4C0-a-year 
increase in pay. Army Times urges this com- 
mittee to apply that same formula to the 
armed forces—$400 a year per man, extending 
to all enlisted personnel. We suggest this 
as a minimum, blanket increase, but we do 
not ask this figure as a maximum for al! 
Officers. That is a matter which, we are sure, 
can be left to the discretion of this com- 
mittee. 

In the event final action by the two 
branches of Congress changes this $400 for- 
mula to a graduated percentage scale of 
increases for civilian employees, Army Time 
urges that the minimum increases granted 
Government workers be extended to the serv- 
ices’ enlisted personnel. It would seem that 
such action should follow as a matter of 
course. 

Army Times opposes the flat 
increase proposed by the Army and Navy 
interdepartmental board and endorsed by 
Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal, because 
it gives the least to those who have the least 
and gives the most to those who have the 
most. We do not oppose it because it gives 
too much to the officers but because it gives 
too little to the enlisted personnel. 

It is our position that any flat increase 
embracing all grades and ranks is inequi- 
table, wasteful, and wholly out of keeping 
with current concepts of justice and equity. 
Any satisfactory increase must stand the 
test of its effect in spending power, that is 
to say, in dollars, even if a percentage for- 
mula is used. 

Our reasons for supporting a flat $400-a- 
man increase are the same as those advanced 
to your committee by the representatives of 
the Army and Navy in support of the flat 20 
percent increase. But our proposal would 
achieve the two objectives sought of the 
services while their own would not. In other 
words, we support a pay increase because 
it is absolutely necessary to meet the in- 
creased cost of living and because of the 
necessity for the armed forces to compete 
with civilian pay scales if they are to attract 
the type of personnel needed in today’s com- 
plicated, highly mechanized, aerial, and scien- 
tific military machines 

Our Government, including the Congress, 
already has adopted or indicated its general 
arproval of formulas for pay increases in 
Government and industry that are based on 
cost-of-living expenses. It 


20 percent 


seems strangely 


incongruous to overlook now the enlisted 
personnel of the armed forces. 

It is also a queer commentary on our sense 
of values when the armed services formally 
cite the increased cost of living as justifica- 
tion for their recommendation for a 20-per- 


cent increase in all grades and ranks, knowing 
full well that while such a formula gives 
major general $1,990 a year, it gives a privat 
only $120, or a very meager 33 cents a day. 
That, of course, figures out to a mere 4 cent 
an hour for an 8-hour day. 

You can readily understand the hullabaloo 
that would be raised if civilian employees of 
the Government were limited by this Con- 
gress to a 4-cents-an-hour pay increa 
How, then, can we reconcile placing such a 
limitation upon the great majority of the 
members of the armed forces? 


A 


> 
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The real viciousness of the flat percentage 
formula becomes more apparent when it is 
understood that its adoption would increase 
the present pay of a combat infantryman 
from $60 to $70 a month only until such time 
as the war has been officially terminated 
when combet infantrymen automatically will 
lose their extra $10 a month. Thus, adoption 
by Congress of the 20-percent increase for- 
mula actually would result in no permanent 
increase for combat infantrymen who re- 
main in service after the official ending of 
the war. 

That is hardly the way to build the best 
type of democratic citizens’ army which is 
being called for today. Neither does it seem 
to be a good formula to follow if there is any 
real intention of curbing the type of caste 
thinking which has aroused so much resent- 
ment among enlisted personnel. 

It would seem unjust and extremely un- 
wise at this time to give further substantia- 
tion to the suspicion that in times of peace, 
those whom we hail as our favorite sons in 
time of war, become mere stepchildren of 
an otherwise bountiful Government. 

To increase the pay of a private in the 
Army from $50 to $60 a month is not going 
to get us many of the additional] recruits we 
need. It seems entirely reasonable to pre- 
dict that nearly every private or potential 
private will feel justly aggrieved over any act 
of Congress which gives him a mere $120 
more a year with which to support his fam- 
ily while, at the same time, it gives a major 
general an increase of $1,990 to meet sub- 
stantially the same increase in the cost of 
living. 

It is not the intention of Army Times to 
oppose any equitable extension of the $400 
minimum figure to officers, nor to oppose 
substitution of a graduated scale of increases 
which recognize merit, ability, and responsi- 
bility, but we cannot stress too emphatically 
that it is of great importance that this com- 
mittee give the same consideration to en- 
listed personnel of the armed forces as has 
been given to the iower bracket civilian em- 
ployees of the Government. 

The cost of substituting such an equitable 
plan for the flat 20 percent plan of the serv- 
ices would be small compared to the bene- 
fits derived. The estimated cost of the 20 
percent increase, with no material benefits 
going to enlisted personnel, is approximately 
$600,000,000. The estimated cost of the $400 
flat increase for an Army and Navy of 
2,000,000 would approximate $800,000,000, but 
the benefits would be material and the en- 
listed personnel would be treated justly. 

The cost of failure to consider enlisted 
personnel of the armed services as employees 
of the Government equal in merit and pay 
to the run-of-the-mill civilian employee will 
be reflected adversely in the size, character, 
and quality of our peacetime Army. 

With the weifare of our country and our 
armed forces paramount in mind, Army 
Times urges this committee to give greater 
consideration to the men of the armed forces 
upon whom we depend for so much. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, a veteran of World War I, Mr. Charles 
L. DeReu, of Marshall, Minn., brings out 
very vividly in his letter to me relative 
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to the British loan, the fallacy of grant- 
ing that loan. 

Is not the security and collateral which 
can be put up by our own veterans as 
good, if not better, than that of the 
British Nation? That is the question 
which Mr. DeReu asks in the following 
letter. 

Aprit 1, 1946. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Heuse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: I am a disabled vet- 
eran of World War I. Iam in debt. The de- 
pression left me heavily in debt. No one 
would loan me money to pay that debt. I 
mortgaged my property. I pay 5 percent in- 
terest. I must pay that promptly when due 
or they foreclose. I would like to pay this 
indebtedness, reduce the interest rate to 2 
percent, have 50 years to pay the principal in 
and have 5 years before beginning to pay. I 
need this delay in payment and the reduc- 
tion in interest to rehabilitate myself. I as- 
sure you I am as hard up and as deserving as 
the British are. Can't you get the United 
States Government to make me a loan at 2 
percent interest payable back in 50 years 
without any payment of interest and prin- 
cipal in the first 5 years? I need this loan 
badly. I, too, will spend this money in the 
United States. 

Am I not as good and worthy as the Efg- 
lish whom you propose to loan our money to 
on these terms? I assure you my security and 
collateral is as good, if not better, than that 
of the Englishmen. I, at least, will repay the 
loan. I pledge you it will not be used to 
speculate with, make more money for big 
capital and business, for the greedy. It will 
not hurt the common man of England and 
the United States as the loan to England will 
do. It will not be used to make more war, 
to finance another Hitler into power. 

Can you help me? Get me a nice and easy 
loan. Ask Congress for a loan to me. Stop 
helping big business. Help us, the plain 
ordinary people of all countries. A loan to 
England does not help the common man of 
England. Why not help me? Give me a like 
loan. Introduce a bill to help me. Please 
do. Can I get my loan? 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES L. DEREU. 





Why Not Borrow Grains From Breweries 
and Distilleries? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, last night I wrote the following 
letter to the President of the United 
States: 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1946. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
The White House. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The suggestion 
of Great Britain that the United States join 
her in rationing bread gives a startling em- 
phasis to the world food situation. 

If things are as bad as that, why not halt 
all use of grains in breweries and distilleries 
immediately and borrow their grain stocks 
for immediate shipment abroad? Surely if 
the power to ration exists under the War 
Powers Acts. this authority also exists. Ap- 
propriate steps could be taken to compensate 








- owners of the grains or to replace them 
ater. 

Such a step would get results and would 
certainly not be attended by all the diffi. 
culties that rationing of bread and flour 
would entail. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANCIS Case, 
Representative in Congress, Second 
South Dakota District. 


This morning I notice by the papers 
that the President said yesterday that 
the next 90 days would be the most criti- 
cal in the world food situation. In view 
of his own estimate of the urgency of 
the situation, Mr. Speaker, I trust that 
the President will act promptly to bor- 
row the present stocks of grain in the 
hands of the brewers and distillers and 
stop all deliveries to them until the crisis 
has passed. 





Are We Losing or Gaining Public 
Respect? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
include an address by Frank R. Schwen- 
gel, president, Distilled Spirits Institute, 
before the National Association of Bever- 
age Contro] Administrators on April 2, 
1946: 

Are we gaining or itosing public respect? 
It is my purpose to provoke a realistic ap- 
praisal of the standing of our industry with 
the public. In making sucl an appraisal it 
is essential to include an estimate of liquor 
control, for control in the pub/ic mind is ir- 
revocably associated with the industry. So, 
for the purpose of this discussion we are in 
many respects on a parallel footing. 

Representing the thinking of a member 
of the industry, my remarks naturally re- 
fiect partiality with the cause of legally con- 
trolled liquor under our present system. 
But perforce, I must also confess certain 
undeniable shortcomings. If dry proponents 
take comfort from such a confession, I say 
to them that we are realistic in our ap- 
praisal of the industry, and it is only reason- 
able to request that they in turn recognize 
the overwhelming benefits accruing from 
legal control. 

What I wish to emphasize is the awareness 
of the industry of its social as well as eco- 
nomic obligations—and, in that awareness, 
what it has done about them and what it 
further intends to do about them. There is 
no general attitude among men of the indus- 
try to dodge their responsibility. Quite the 
contrary is true and it is upon that premise 
that the industry fundamentally lays claim 
to deservedness of public confidence and co- 
operation. 

The record of progress of the past 12 years 
by the industry furnishes evidence of the 
acute realization by them that good conduct 
is good business. 

Fully recognizing the serious problems we 
have encountered during the war period and 
still face today, and which have disturbed 
the public attitude, my answer to the ques- 
tion—"“Are we gaining or losing public re- 
spect?”—is still in the affirmative. Upon 


what, then, do I base this conclusion at such 
a critical moment? 

First, the most recent Gallup poll on pub- 
lic sentiment toward continuation of the 





legal sale of alcoholic beverages showed in 
December 1945 that 63.4 percent of all who 
were questioned indicated that they would 
vote favorably if the question of national 
prohibition was to come up again. Of the 
balance 31.6 percent indicated a negative 


vote; while no opinion was registered by 5 
percent of those polled. In other words, of 
those with definite opinion, 67 percent in- 


were negative. This is a gain of 4 percent 
in affirmative sentiment over 1944, when the 
firmative vote and 37 percent negative. 

Second, the public recognizes to an ex- 
tent at least, the importance of the industry 
as a factor in the war effort which was cited 
as “an unparalleled example of the conver- 

ion of an industry from peace to war.” Its 
contributions related not only to the pro- 
duction of alcohol, but to byproduct feeds 
which aided the Nation materially in its 
food program during the war period when it 
was the breadbasket of the world. 

Third, while the irritations to which the 
public is subjected due to rationing even 
now, 6 months after the war, militate against 
us, the industry itself likewise is an unwill- 
ing victim of it. Time has already justified 
the efforts of the industry in the light of its 
inventory position. 

Fourth, the public has experienced a period 
of de facto prohibition and its attendant 
abuses and wants none of it. 

Fifth, the huge and more or less painless 
revenue produced for Government and State 
at a time when most needed. 

Sixth, during World War I prohibition was 
forced upon us at a time when millions of 
men were in the armed forces and deprived 
of the right to express their opinion. 

During World War II, similar pressure was 
exerted to bring about the same result, but 
because of our improved relations with the 
public and the appreciation of Government 
Officials of the evils that prohibition might 
again bring about, coupled with protests 
from the men in the service, the attempt was 
unsuccessful. 

If we had not gained in public respect 
since repeal, the conclusion is inevitable that 
the experience of World War I would have 
been repeated. 

Therefore, for these reascns and others 
during these trying days, it is felt that in the 
aggregate the industry has kept faith with 
the public. This justifies the belief that it 
has also gained in respect, though in a 
latent or concealed sort of way. 

In taking stock, I must resort to contrasts 
as between what the public had before repeal 
and what it has today. 

Seeking relief from what it believed to be 
an intolerable situation due largely to the 
flamboyance of the era, lack of commensu- 
rate laws and enforcement and a producing 
industry largely unidentified to the public 
because it mainly sold its commodity in bulk, 
the public hysterically brought on that pain- 
ful, violent, and farcical experiment—15- 
year prohibition. 

History records, and you who survived it 
know, that the prohibition era was the great- 
est period of national immorality and cor- 
ruption the country had known up to that 
time, or has known since. Demoralizing 
effects of the experiment touched every strata 
and phase of life. It brought on a flood of 
poisonous alcoholic concoctions. It created 
an economic plutocracy of thugs and gun- 
men. It inspired a Nation-wide contempt 
for law. Its blighting influence rested heav- 
ily upon politics. Wholesale bribery and 
thievery in its innumerable forms, hypocrisy 
in social and civil life, corruption of youth, 
highjacking, racketeering, and murder, all 
had their origin in this tragic effort to alter 
by statute human customs not in them- 
selves immoral or objectionable. 

That is how completely the public, which 
has been promised the millennium, was mis- 
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led. That is how completely it had muffed 
the ball in its prohibition thinking. Maybe 
it was worth while es an object lesson, but 
at what a price. 

Call it revolution, or evolution—the public 
finally called a halt, repealed prohibition 
and in came legal control. 

Today there are comprehensive laws and 
regulations and an industry responsive to 
them. Today there are able, experienced, and 
conscientious Federal Government and State 
Officials to enforce them. 

There has been created a multibillion 
dollar producing industry the equal in plant 
equipment an:’ modern, scientific facilities 
unexcelled by the country’s finest food plants. 
Many thousands of the public are share- 
holders. 

Unlike preprohibition days and still more 
unlike the dry era the packaged products of 
the industry are today directly identifiable 
with the producer. 

There have been developed highly organized 
distribution systems responsible to the law. 
In your 17 States you are responsible for both 
distribution and control, and a high level of 
public service is being rendered. In the re- 
maining or “free enterprise” States, time and 
evolution also has brought the wholesale dis- 
tributing industry to a comparatively high 
level of business conduct and public con- 
sciousness, but there is still work to be done. 

Those at the distilling and wholesaling 
level are only indirectly in touch with the 
public. The first point of direct contact 
with the public is through the package store 
and the tavern, so let us look into these. 

The exclusive package store as an outlet 
does not present, in its social implications, 
so much of a problem. As a point of public 
contact, especially to the home buyer, it does 
represent an opportunity to the credit or 
discredit of the whole depending upon the 
integrity of the owner. 

The most extensive point of contact with 
the public is naturally the tavern. That is 
why it is of such great importance that con- 
ditions here be proper, for upon the stafus 
of the tavern with the drinking and non- 
drinking people of the community greatly 
depends the status of the industry. 

The laws of a number of your States do 
not provide for taverns nor for on-premise 
consumption of spirituous liquors. The 
question here arises, to what extent is con- 
sumption thereby driven into clandestine 
spots? You are in best position to know. 
The laws of most other States provide for 
the tavern of which greater number are 
clean, scrupulously managed and law-abid- 
ing; operated by self-respecting businessmen, 
both good neighbors and good citizens. Such 
taverns are a credit to the social life of the 
community. 

As the other extreme, the tavern, as other 
segments of the industry, has attracted some 
very bad people, that 5-percent fringe which 
is conducive of no good, in whatever business 
it might be. This regrettable minority de- 
plores and repudiates. The license they hold, 
to them, is not a privilege of responsible 
management but merely a convenience or 
cloak to their abuses. Management makes 
a tavern, the lack of management makes it 
an old-time saloon. 

A spokesman for a dry organization has 
stated that 90 percent of the local option 
elections are due to local nuisances where 
enforcement has broken down. There is also 
much evidence that men and women other- 
wise liberally disposed to alcoholic beverages 
have worked and voted against its sale as 
a protest against conditions locally surround- 
ing it. Therefore results in local option elec- 
tions are not always a fair index of wet 
against dry sentiment, but too often one of 
expediency in ridding the community of pos- 
sibly a single hot spot, which license revo- 
cation might have been otherwise corrected. 

In the catalog of age-old abuses with which 
the industry is charged, we find juvenile 
drinking, drunken driving, alcoholism, and 
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other social evils. As moral problems these 
are deplored by wets and drys alike. There 
is no difference of opinion between us cn 
that score. The question here is to what ex- 
tent are licensed outlets and- local enforce- 
ment agencies contributing factors through 
negligence? To what extent is it a question 
of human weaknesses, the prevention of 
which society has not yet devised? To what 
extent does it involve the basic question— 
legal liquor against bootleg liquor? Despite 
all this, it is undeniable that social and 
moral conditions throughout the country are 
healthier today than they were during pro- 
hibition. 

Public opinion is the greatest force in the 
world today. It is the intangible and tre- 
mendously powerful factor which influences 
the thinking and actions of nations, indus- 
tries, and men. Public opinion can make or 
break an industry, a product, or an in- 
dividual. 

Our industry at best is a creature of pub- 
lic sentiment. We cannot, hence, afford the 
luxury of ignoring public opinion. It is in- 
cumbent upon us that every step we take, 
either collectively on behalf of the industry, 
or individually for our own immediate self- 
interest, receives proper analysis as to the 
public reaction it is likely to engender. 

Good public relations for the liquor in- 
dustry means proper industry conduct 
through self-control coupled with vigorous, 
alert enforcement by State and local of- 
ficials charged with the responsibility. Su- 
perficial bids for public favor have no place 
in such a program. There must be con- 
sistent and progressive application on the 
part of the entire industry and every seg- 
ment of the industry must contribute its 
share to bring about the desired results. 

It is also necessary to apprise the public 
of what the industry is trying to do. The 
more the public is kept informed, the more 
likely it will lend approbation and approval 
to the efforts of its control authorities and 
to support those authorities. 

The drys see a great opportunity to bring 
back prohibition under the present threat of 
world famine. An organized cry has been 
set up against the use of grain for beverage 
purposes while starving Europe pleads for 


bread. Washington is being deluged with 
letters, telegrams, and pressure groups to 


stop all production of alcoholic beverages. 
That is a problem of the moment. 

Though the distilling industry, under its 
present grain allowance uses only a negli- 
gible amount of grain suitable for bread, it 
does not lessen the vituperous onslaught of 
the prohibitionists and even some well- 
meaning people who do not understand the 
situation. Here are the facts: 

Beverage distillers have been authorized to 
use only No. 3, 4, or sample grades of corn 
up to 5 days’ operation per month to June 
30, 1946; of which 6 percent may be rye. No 
wheat, which is the basic ingredient for 
bread, is being used. It is expressly stipu- 
lated that 15 pounds per bushel grain used 
must be recovered by distillers for cattle 
feed. Thus, over one-third in weight having 
a higher feed value than the total original 
grain when used as a supplement, is returned 
in the nature of highly nutritious feed, 
much needed by cattle, hog, and poultry 
raisers and milk producers. 

Thus, the distilling industry, in effect, 
merely processes the grain. It extracts only 
the starch content and what is lost in bulk is 
more than made up in supplement-feed 
values. 

The present attack upon the industry is, 
therefore, as unfair as the perennial charge 
that it is responsible for the sugar shortage. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you and to renew acquaintance 
with so many of you whom I have known 
ever since we both became interested in the 
highly complex but interesting problems of 
a legal but vulnerable product. 
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Our’ industry has made great progress in 
furthering its relations with the public. No 
longer are we regarded as outside the social 
pale as we were before prohibition. Today 
we ure accepted as respectable members of 
the business, fraternal, religious, and civic 
community. Governmental agencies seek 
our advice and counsel on problems of mu- 
tual interest. And the fact that members 
of our industry have been given high posts 
in civilian advisory capacities, governmental 
commissions and committees, attests to our 
progress. 

There can be no question but that we 
stand much further along in the puwblic’s 
esteem than ever before. This is not to say 
that we have made the most of all our oppor- 
tunities. But there can be little doubt that 
when a balance is struck it will be apparent 
that our industry has made tremendous 
strides forward. I trust that when we next 
meet that we can honestly say that our rate 
of progress has been further accelerated. 

So in answer to the question, “Are we gain- 
ing or losing public respect?” my answer 
is definitely that since repeal our relations 
with the public have improved and that with 
the years we have gained added good will. 


A Year Later: Reosevelt Grave To Be 
Honored; Home a Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAY LeFEVRE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, as Rep- 
resentative for the Thirtieth Congres- 
sional District of the State of New York, 
which includes Dutchess County, it is my 
pleasure and honor to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following arti- 
cle which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of this morning with 
reference to the dedicatory ceremonies 
that will take place at Hyde Park this 
afternoon at the time the Roosevelt home 
will be entrusted to the care of the Na- 
tional Park Service as a national historic 
site: 

A year later: Roosevelt grave to be hon- 
ored. home a shrine. 

Truman to place Nation’s wreath in rose 
garden today, with observances throughout 
world; city dips flags, silemce asked at 4:35 
p.m 

President Truman will place a wreath today 
on the grave of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
preceding the ceremony at 2:30 p. m. in 
which the late President's birthplace and 
home at Hyde Park, N. Y., will become a na- 
tional historic site under the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior 

Members of the United Nations Security 
Council, and Trygve Lie, Secretary General, 
representing the world organization for 
peace, which President Roosevelt was instru- 
mental in establishing, will be among the 700 
official guests at the ceremony on the veranda 
of the cream stucco and granite house, 
shaded by spruce trees, which was the spot 
Mr. Roosevelt loved best on earth. Members 
of President Truman’s Cabinet, and those 
who served in Cabinet posts under President 
Roosevelt will be present, with chiefs of other 
Government departments and the heads of 
alipiomatic missions of many countries. 

Meantime, throughout the world people 
will observe the anniversary of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death, for translation of the addresses 
at Hyde Park will be rebroadcast in 23 lan- 


guages, and in many places special observ- 
ances will be held. 

Mayor William O’Dwyer last night ordered 
the flags on all New York City public build- 
ings to be lowered to half-staff, and asked 
all citizens to observe a minute of silence 
at 4:35 p. m., the hour of Mr. Roosevelt's 
death at Warm Springs, Ga. 

The half-hour public ceremony at Hyde 
Park will follow a quiet hour, in which Presi- 
dent Truman, accompanied by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
will honor the memorr of his predecessor. 
Arriving at 1:30 p. m., at the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Memorial Library, located on the 
Roosevelt estate, the President will be wel- 
comed by Mrs. Roosevelt and escorted a few 
steps down a lane and through an opening in 
the 15-foot hemlock hedge which surrounds 
the garden where Mr. Roosevelt was buried 
3 days after his death. Already in place at 
the head of the grave will be roses grown in 
the old-fashioned greenhouse adjoining the 
garden, but these will be the only floral em- 
blems insight. Visitors have been requested 
not to bring flowers, and if brought, the 
flowers cannot be placed beside the grave 
today, the National Park Service ruled last 
night. 

The general public will be free to attend 
the ceremony, which will take place on the 
veranda, where President Roosevelt greeted 
his Hyde Park and Poughkeepsie neighbors on 
three victorious election days in 1936, 1940, 
and 1944. There will be seats on the graveled 
roadway for 70. Government officials and 
personal friends of President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt to whom cards have been sent by J. A. 
Krug, Secretary of the Interior. No ticket 
or invitation will be necessary for as many 
others as wish to take their chances of stand- 
ing on the lawn. 

In the half-hour ceremony Mrs. Roosevelt 
will formally present to Mr. Krug the deeds 
of the property which actually came under 
Government ownership last October, when 
Mrs. Roosevelt and her family renounced all 
rights to residence in the home. Mr. Krug 
will speak briefly in acceptance, and President 
Truman will deliver an address lasting from 
5 to 7 minutes. Miss Marian Anderson will 
sing The Star-Spangied Banner. The invo- 
cation will be by the Rev. Dr. George W. An- 
thony, rector of St. James Protestant Episco- 
pal Chureh, Hyde Park. and the benediction 
by Rabbi Jerome Unger, of Vassar Temple, 
Poughkeepsie. 


WILL FLY FROM WASHINGTON 


President Truman, who will fly from Wash- 
ington for the ceremony in his special plane, 
is scheduled to arrive at the estate at 1: 30 
p m., after motoring from Stewart Field. part 
of the United States Military Reservation at 
West Point. Mrs. Roosevelt will meet him in 
her husband's study in the library building 
and accompany him to the rose garden. 
Jonquils and a few early tulips will brighten 
the spot, but not the premature springtime 
loveliness which surrounded it a year ago. 

After the wreath has been placed on the 
flat white stone President Truman will con- 
tinue on foot another few yards to the house, 
where Mrs. Roosevelt will guide him privately 
through the rooms most closely associated 
with the late President’s career and which 
he has never inspected in detail. 

The 700 other official guests will be invited 
into the house after the ceremony, but the 
general public will not be admitted today. 
From 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. tomorrow and 
thereafter every day except Mondays the 
house will be open to the public for an ad- 
mission fee of 50 cents, which includes also 
admission to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Me- 
morial Library. 

Sunday has been designated as Dutchess 
County Day, with a special welcome for Mr. 
Roosevelt's neighbors and friends. 


TEN ROOMS TO BE SHOWN 


Ten rooms will be shown in the Big House, 
as it was known in distinction from the Val- 
Kill cottage where Mrs. Roosevelt had her 
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week-end retreat and where she now has her 
permanent home. The 10 rooms are the 
hall, dining room, drawing room, snuggery 
and living room downstairs and upstairs. the 
President's own room—the room in which he 
was born—and three guest rooms, including 
those occupied by King George and Queen 
Etizabeth, Prime Minister Winston Churchi!! 
and Madam Chiang Kai-shek All furniture 
in these rooms is os it was in 1940, when 
photographs were taken under Mr Roosevelt's 
personal supervision, for this purpose. He 
had already offered the house and 88 acres 
of surrounding land to the Government for 
a national site. Mrs. Roosevelt and the chi!- 
dren have reserved each a few cherished sma! 
mementos, but in general the eppearance of 
the home is as it was when Mr. Roosevelt lived 
there. 

Radio coverage for the event will be the 
most elaborate since VJ-day. The address-s 
from 2:30 to 3 p. m. will be broadcast by the 
National, Columbia, and American Broadcast - 
ing Systems and Station WQ@XR. The British 
Broadcasting Co. will carry the pregram to 
England and Europe. The State Department 
will broadcast it to Latin America, and later 
will rebroadcast it in 28 foreign languages 
throughout the world. Other special fea- 
tures will be heard on short-wave broadcasts 
to other countries. 

The anniversary of President Roosevelt's 
death will be marked by cther special services 
or memorials elsewhere than at Hyde Park. 


WILL BUILD A HOSPITAL 

The American Committee for Yugoslav Re- 
lief announced that the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Hospital would be built 
by the Yugoslav Government and equipped 
by the committee. 

The National Citizens Action Committee 
will hold a dinner at the Hotel Commodore 
this evening, attended by Mrs. Roosevelt and 
former political comrades of Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President of the Provisional French 
Republic, Felix Gouin, will make a special 
breacicast in honor of the anniversary, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Paris 
radio yesterday. ‘The French Foreign Minis- 
ter, Georges Bidault, will speak also. 

The State Department will broadcast to 
overseas audiences today a tribute to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from Trygve Lie, Secretary 
General of United Nations, in which he rallied 
President Roosevelt “one of the foremost of 
those who gave life and being to the concept 
of the United Nations.” 

In Lima, Peru. there will be a memorial 
meeting under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Association of the Press, at which the 
American Ambassador, William D. Pawley, 
and Peruvian Government officials will speak. 


OBSERVANCE AT WARM SPRINGS 


At Warm Springs, Ga., where President 
Roosevelt died in the “little White House” 
on April 12 last, the patients will observe the 
anniversary with exercises in the foundation 
chapel. Gov. Ellis Arnal! has proclaimed the 
day a public holiday, and the State capitol 
and all State offices will be closed. 

At Hunter College, Park Avenue and Sixty- 
eighth Street, Justice Frank Murphy. of the 
United States Supreme Court, will be the 
chief speaker at a memorial meeting at noon. 

The seven organizations which occupy the 
Wendell L. Willkie Memorial Building at 20 
West Fortieth Street will hold a special as- 
sembly at 2:15 p. m. today, after which they 
will listen to the Hyde Park broadcast. 

The Midwood High School at Bedford Ave- 
nue and Glenwood Road, Brooklyn, will pre- 
sent the Franklin D. Roosevelt memorial 
award to Frank Sinatra for furthering inter- 
racial understanding. 

The Common Council for American Unity 
announced that Mrs. Roosevelt would accept 
at 11:30 a. m. today a collection of foreign- 
language newspapers for display in the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Memorial Library at Hyde 
Park. The papers include accounts of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's death, in 36 languages. 











For Distinguished Congressional Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, our illustri- 
ous colleague the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Hon. Mike Monroney, along with 
Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG, has been 
accorded a signal honor. They were 
selected to receive the Collier’s award for 
distinguished congressional service. 

A brilliant scholar, sincere patriot and 
indefatigable worker, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, MIKE MONRONEY’S con- 
tributions to the Congress have indeed 
been remarkable. This award is well de- 
served. His contributions toward re- 
solving his country’s problems are only 
surpassed by his devotion to duty and 
his perfect integrity. I applaud the 
award. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an article from 
Colliers magazine: 

For DISTINGUISHED CONGRESSIONAL SERVICE 

(By Frank Gervasi) 


Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG and Repre- 
sentative A. S. MrKkKE MONRONEY, a Republican 
from Michigan and a Democrat from Okla- 
homa, have been selected by a committee of 
eminent Americans to receive the Collier’s 

wards for distinguished congressional serv- 
ice in 1945. 

The awards, unique in concept and scope, 
were made for the first time. They will be 
bestowed annually on one Member of each 
House of Congress who, in the opinion of a 
national jury, has best served the Republic’s 
interests in the calendar year. Their pur- 
pose is to stimulate the people’s concern with 
the quality and effectiveness of their repre- 
entatives in Washington and to inspire the 
legislators themselves to higher levels of 
statesmanship and service. 

Of the 96 Members of the Senate and the 
435 Members of the House, VANDENBERG and 
MONRONEY, in the committee’s opinion, were 
the most useful citizens in Congress in the 
year which saw the victorious end of our 
greatest war, but which also brought upon 
the Nation new and heavy responsibilities 
to a world society, revealed organizational 
weaknesses in our legislative structure, and 
created unprecedented strains on our politi- 
cal and economic system. 

At stake in 1945 were the permanency of 
& peace won at a cost of $400,000,000,000 and 

ver 300,000 dead and 650,000 wounded, and 
the survival of the American way of life in 
‘ changing, revolutionary world. VANDEN- 
BERG and MONRONEY worked courageously, in- 
telligently, and skillfully to achieve the first 
and insure the second. 

VANDENBERG was chosen for his ability to 
rise above partisan politics in welding to- 
gether the Senate in support of a policy of 
American participation in world affairs. In 
so doing he demonstrated consummate skill 
in Statecraft and an awareness both of the 
country’s responsibilities to a world society 
and of its opportunities for democratic lead- 
ership, He had the moral courage to aban- 
con his former isolationism in favor of active 
and constructive internationalism. He is 
62 years old, married, has three children, was 
an editor and published from 1906 to ‘1928 
and has been in the Senate since. - 

MONRONEY was selected for fostering legis- 
lation intended to reform the organization 
and procedures of Congress. Although his 
efforts had not yet resulted in new laws by 
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the time the award was made, they have 
commanded the respect and admiration of 
his colleagues, many astute newspapermen, 
and the committee itself. Moreover, Mon- 
RONEY labored for American participation in 
the Bretton Woods plan for world economic 
rehabilitation and in the United Nations 
Organization. He supported price controls 
and all measures designed to curb inflation. 
He is 44, married, has one son, was a reporter 
and political writer, later a businessman, 
and was elected in 1939. 

Appropriately, in a brief and simple cere- 
mony in the White House, President Harry 
Truman—himself until only recently a legis- 
lator and profoundly concerned with the fate 
of the world and of the NAtion—presented to 
VANDENBERG and MoNnRoNEY the silver plaques 
symbolizing their distinction. With the 
awards went individual prizes of $10,000 each, 
but the money, according to the committee’s 
rule, is to be turned over to any worthy public 
purpose designated by the winners. 

Plans had been made for an elaborate ban- 
quet to celebrate the occasion. The menus 
were printed and ready to be mailed. The 
Presidential and Congressional ballrooms of 
the Statler Hotel had been engaged. Sud- 
denly, however, the President called the Na- 
tion’s attention to the food famine in Europe. 
Collier’s and the awards committee decided it 
would not be proper to hold a banquet to 
commemorate the event, however, important, 
while fellow humans starved abroad. 

Accordingly, the awards committee chair- 
man, Mr. Owen D. Young, notified the Presi- 
dent that the sum of $5,000 which would have 
been spent on the banquet would be turned 
over to him for the relief of hungry people. 
The President gladly agreed and consented 
also to present the awards to VANDENBERG 
and Monroney at the White House instead 
of at the dinner as originally planned. 

The ceremony in the White House itself 
more particularly calls attention to the role 
of Congress in our democratic lives. In re- 
cent years the responsibility, and with it 
some of the power for the conduct of the 
Nation's affairs, has shifted increasingly from 
the legislative to the executive branch of our 
Government. 

The legislative department is the only one 
which, most broadly and directly, is the peo- 
ple’s personal instrument of Government. 
In the executive department, only the Pres- 
ident and the Vice President are elected by 
the people. None is elected in the Federal 

judiciary. Yet on these three pillars, legis- 
lative, executive and judiciary, the house 
of our Republic stands. A weakness in any 
pillar is dangerous. Clearly, however, the 
disintegration of the legislative pillar would 
mean disaster. 

According to Macaulay, “Democracy is all 
sail and norudder.” We have disproved that. 

History, ancient and modern, warns of the 
dangers to popular government of allowing 
legislatures to fall into disrepute and disuse. 
Eventually they die. Lord Bryce said, “De- 
mocracy is founded on the rule of the ma- 
jority.” The majority, however, sometimes 
can be wrong. The story of the rise of police 
states in Europe has been that of the pro- 
gressive paralysis and atrophy of parliaments. 
They are as essential to democratic vitality as 
freedom of thought and speech. 

Wars are particularly critical periods in the 
lives of parliaments. These are deliberative 
bodies and they must ponder and argue. 
They are consequently slow to decide. But 
the endless emergencies of battle demand 
quick decisions. And even in the best de- 
mocracies, such as ours, the tendency in war- 
time is to yield the deliberative functions of 
the Congress to the executive arm of govern- 
ment out of the sheer necessity of getting 
things done. 

Strong Presidents, too, exert a repressive 
influence on the legislative side of govern- 
ment even in peacetime. They are often 
impatient with the delays occasioned by the 
legislators’ compulsion to debate the Chief 
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Executive’s views on any matter, whether an 
appropriation for the construction of a Fed- 
eral power project, or a loan to a foreign 
power is involved. And because a strong 
President is usually also a popular one, the 
mood is to side with the Chief Executive and 
against “the obstructionists” in Congress. 

For 14 years the Nation has moved from one 
domestic crisis into another and finally into 
the greatest crisis of all—war. It had a 
strong and popular President. All of the 
forces which tend to restrict the functions 
and lower the prestige of Congress operated, 
therefore, at a maximum pressure. 

When those forces were mitigated with the 
untimely death of the dominating person- 
ality in the White House and the premature 
arrival of peace, the Government was plunged 
into internal and international political and 
economic crises no less urgent than those of 
war. Again the White House and its occu- 
pant, the executive rather than the legislative 
department of government, held the eyes of 
the voters. 

“What will the President do now?” people 
asked, and not, “How will Congress solve this 
problem?” 

It was to attempt to correct this imbalance 
that Collier’s last year asked a group of dis- 
tinguished Americans to select the Senator 
and the Representative who had done most 
to restore the prestige and functions of 
Congress. 

The committee had the unstinted coopera- 
tion of authoritative Washington newspaper- 
men, leading editors throughout the cou.ttry, 
and of professors, educators, and others in- 
timately concerned with the state of the 
Union and the world. For many months Mr. 
Young and his associates examined, weighed, 
and sifted the public statements, legislative 
acts, and the achievements and failures of the 
Members of both Houses of Congress. Polls 
were taken privately among trained Wash- 
ington correspondents who daily report the 
activities of the Senate and the House. 


THE CRITERIA OF APPRAISAL 

The candidates’ devotion to national inter- 
ests as opposed to personal ambitions, their 
intellectual capacities and integrity, political 
courage, understanding of issues, effective- 
ness as legislators, diligence, actual achieve- 
ments, and public influence were assiduously 
scrutinized. 

The gages and standards employed by the 
14 members of the awards committee in 
measuring the candidates’ stature were ex- 
acting. They looked for those specific quali- 
ties, tangible capacities, and broad attitudes 
which lift men from the level of politician 
to that of statesman. 

Voting records, for instance, were carefully 
assessed. Due allowance was made for those 
political exigencies which sometimes impel 
a Congressman to vote “yea” on a bill which 
he has been quietly working to disembowel, 
or to vote “nay” in order to have a bill re- 
committed for improvement and passage. 
Those Senators and Representatives who, 
neither in the eyes of their colleagues nor 
the judgment of the jury, had national stat- 
ure were quickly eliminated. 

To merit consideration, the candidate for 
an award had to know what was going on in 
his country and abroad, to comprehend the 
evolutionary and revolutionary political and 
economic forces at work and to show definite 
signs of wanting to function as a delegate 
of the American people rather than as a 
political hack. The men ultimately chosen 
had in the opinion of the committee the 
brains and imagination to look forward in- 
stead of backward, to analyze the specific 
problems of the moment, and to be able to 
synthesize their findings into a sensible dem- 
ocratic pattern. The awards committee 
looked for Alexander Hamiltons and Tom Jef- 
fersons. 

“To the people [of Hamilton's and Jeffer- 
son’s era],” said the late President Roosevelt 
at a Jackson Day dinner in 1940, “it mat- 
tered on the whole very little what party 
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label American statesmen bore or what mis- 
takes they made in the smaller things 50 
long as they did the big job that their times 
demanded.” 

The candidates for the Collier’s awards 
were so measured. In the Senate, in the fate- 
ful year of 1945, the big job was undoubt- 
edly in the field of foreign relations. Here 
the Senate constitutionally shares with the 
President and his Secretary of State the re- 
sponsibility for peaceful and profitable po- 
litical and commercial relations with other 
countries. In the conduct of foreign affairs, 
perhaps more than in any other area, the 
Senate had yielded most ground to the execu- 
tive department, and its advice and consent, 
especially in wartime, had been sought in- 
creasingly less. 

Here, then, was a twofold task: to prevent, 
as happened in 1918, America’s withdrawal 
from the world community and to restore to 
the Upper House its constitutional preroga- 
tives in actual practice. As peace approached 
and with it an end to those patriotic compul- 
sions to conformism which during the war 
had provided bipartisan support to the poli- 
cies of the executive branch, the possibility 
arose of a repetition of 1918. VANDENSERG 
saw the dangers as he saw, also, the neces- 
sity for the Senate’s reassertion of its powers. 

It was largely due to his influence, exerted 
both as a member of the Senate’s Committee 
on Foreign Relations and in his speeches, 
that a purely partisan approach to foreign 
affairs was avoided. A split on party lines 
in the Senate would have meant a blow to the 
administration’s internationalist program. 
Republicans, anxious to discredit the admin- 
istration and so take a step toward power 
themselves, might easily have been tempted 
into withdrawing support from Roosevelt’s 
and subsequently President Truman’s pro- 
gram for American participation in a United 
Nations Organization for the maintenance of 
world peace. 

But in the decisive amount, in those pre- 
atomic days when the desirability of world 
unity was even less clear than now, VANDEN- 
BERG rose at the San Francisco Conference to 
say: “In my opinion our intelligent American 
self-interest indispensably requires our loyal 
cooperation in the great adventure to stop 
World War III before it starts.” 

And in the Senate, after the Conference, 
he said: “America has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by giving it (the Charter 
of the United Nations) support; it has every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain by de- 
clining.”’ 

He pleaded with Republicans and Demo- 
crats to come out of the “valley of the shadow 
of two wars” and to support the ratification 
of the United Nations Charter as an alterna- 
tive to “physical and moral chaos in many 
weary place of the earth.” WPepublican col- 
leagues, some of whom had been seemingly 
unregenerate isolationists, rallied to him 
wrung his hand and voted his way. America 
jomed the United Nations Organization. 

With equal sincerity he fought for lend- 
lease, for the continuance of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion and for other means to insure a demo- 
cratic victory and peace. Later he was fore- 
most among those to deplore the scuttling 
of many of the idealistic objectives of the 
Atlantic Charter and in reminding Russia 
that there can be “no dark corners in an 
atomic age—suppression of news inevitably 
invites the suspicion that behind the iron 
curtain of secrecy there is suppression of 
human rights.” 


WARTIME PROBLEMS OF THE HOUSE 


The big job in the House was, unques- 
tionably, to prevent that body from becom- 
ing the mere rubber stamp of the executive 
branch, to maintain its functions as the prin- 
cipal guardian of public funds, and to legis- 
late judiciously on innumerable issues affect- 
ing the general welfare. Here, more notice- 
ably than in the Senate, there was need to 


raise the standards of American statesman- 
ship. At the same time the difficulties mili- 
tating against its efficient operation as a 
legislative body, apparent for years before the 
war, had grown enormously. 

The Members of the House had to cope 
with tax bills, innumerable wartime emer- 
gency appropriations, the financing of gov- 
ernment grown to gargantuan dimensions in 


the war years and the economic terrors in-. 


herent in the shift from wartime to peace- 
time production. Inflation hovered over the 
land like an evil genie, and while the Senate 
shared the responsibility for preventing the 
wrecking of our national economy, the House 
shouldered the greater burden, for it, in the 
last analysis, held tHe purse strings. What- 
ever measures required the heavy expendi- 
ture of taxpayers’ money to achieve economic 
stability through subsidies, Federal support 
of housing, public works, or for relief to 
jobless and homeless returning veterans were 
its particular although not exclusive prov- 
ince. 

Even when he was a freshman Member of 
the House, Monronty showed a profound 
understanding of the duties and functions 
of a representative of the people. His hori- 
zons lay beyond the dimensions of the House 
itself. It was not enough, he saw, to be a 
good Congressman in the old political sense 
of the term, which meant merely to obtain 
the requisite number of Federal appoint- 
ments for his constituents, and the culverts 
and bridges they desired for their communi- 
ties. 

In 1989 he saw the inevitability of Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war. He defied a then 
popular trend and voted for the fortification 
of Guam. He spent the summer of 1948 
barnstorming on behalf of a House resolu- 
tion in the interest of the erection of per- 
manent peace machinery. It was obvious 
from the start that MonrRONEY was some- 
thing new in Representatives. 


FAVORED THE BARUCH PLAN 


In 1941 he disclosed his interest in and un- 
derstanding of domestic economic affairs. 
With Representative AuseRT Gore, of Ten- 
nessee, he tried to enact Bernard M. Baruch’s 
price-control plan which would have put a 
ceiling over all prices and wages. Inflation 
was a toddler in diapers then but already 
MonroneYy saw what it might become. He 
has since played a strong hand in fashioning 
ways and means of preventing inflation from 
wrecking our economic system. 

Mownroney fostered legislation designed to 
prevent abuses in restraint of trade by trade 
unions and was the author of the anti-rack- 
eteering bill to bring the activities of delin- 
quent unions under the jurisdiction of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

But it was in recognition of the organiza- 
tional and operational deficiencies of Con- 
gress that Mowroney really distinguished 
himself. He not only saw what was wrong, 
but was instrumental in devising correctives 
which are being studied by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Congress. 

Mownroney had not been Jong in Congress 
when he became aware of the low state of the 
lower House. While the Constitution divided 
the legislative and executive branches of gov- 
ernment, it had not intended these to go 
their separate ways and often in opposite di- 
rections. The executive branch had ‘thick- 
ened with 3,000,000 employees and the politi- 
cal power they represented. Yet, only two of 
them, the President and the Vice-President, 
were elected representatives of the people. 
By contrast, the Congress had withered. 

Moreover, MonRONEY discovered that a gulf 
deeper than party prejudices or partisan am- 
bitions separated the executive from the leg- 
islative branch. The executive side had 
grown, bureru on bureau and department on 
depertment, administered the laws of Con- 
gress but ected independently of Congress. 
They disbursed funds without congressional 
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supervision. Obviously, said Mowronry 
these should be made accountable to the 
General Accounting Office. 

Mownroney found a “shocking lack” of ade- 
quate congressional fact-finding services. He 
saw Congressmen working without skilleq 
help and dependent on the mimeographed 
hand-outs from Government bureaus, the 
newspapers and, worse still, the mimeo- 
graphed hand-outs of professional lobbyists 
for. the basic information upon which to 
make legislative decisions. 

It is MonrRONEY's hope that he and his eo!- 
leagues in both Houses will eventually obtain 
legislation which will provide Senators and 
Representatives with well-paid administra- 
tive assistants who can assume the nonlegis- 
lative duties now cluttering legislators’ desks. 
He hopes, too, that the salaries of the Mem- 
bers of Congress will be raised to a level! 
which will attract intelligent, ambitious 
young men who ordinarily shun govern- 
ment for business and the professions. He 
hopes, in short, to make of government an 
honorable career for honorable men. 


A THOUGHT FROM EDMUND BURKE 


Monroney hopes to raise the sights of law- 
givers to his standards eloquently described 
by Edmund Burke in his reflections on the 
nature of statesmanship: 

“The true lawgiver ought to have a heart 
full of sensibility. He ought to love and re- 
spect his kind, and to fear himself. It may 
be allowed to his temperament to catch his 
ultimate object with an intuitive glance; but 
his movements toward it ought to be delib- 
erate. Political arrangement, as it is a work 
for social ends, is to be only wrought by 
social means. There, mind must conspire 
with mind * * * (to the end that) 
* * * we compensate, we deconcile, we 
balance.” 

In the achievement of a Congress stream- 
lined to meet the exigencies of our new and 
complex society such as MONRONEY suggests 
lies America's hope for a new era in govern- 
ment. It was in recognition of the magni- 
tude of Monroney's dream that he was given 
one of the Collier’s awards. 

There are other men, many others, in both 
the Senate and the House who have worked 
and will continue to work for good govern- 
ment, by which is meant a government more 
clearly responsive to the general and specific 
will of the people. The choice of the win- 
ners this year is, of course, no belittlement 
of those who have not been chosen. 

Year after year will bring new problems 
and with them new men and new leaders of 
men. Members of the Congress who were 
relatively obscure in 1945 may be the men 
of the front pages—and of the Collier's 
awards—this year, or the next. 


Address of Hon. Paul V. McNutt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress by High Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt, over Station WBAL, Baltimore, 
Md., on March 31, 1946: 


Tt is a source of great satisfaction tome this 
afternoon to speak as the guest of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from the State of 
Maryland, Senator MILLaRp TrpINcs. Senator 
Typrncs is not only one of the distinguished 
statesmen of the United States Senate, he 














{s also one of the historic figures of the 
Phiiippine Islands. He is the author and 
father of the Philippine charter of political 
liberty, the Philippine independence law, 
legally known as the Tydings-McDuffie Act. 
This great law created the position I now 
hold as United States High Commissioner to 
the Philippines. Senator TypIncs’ name is 
a household word in the distant islands. His 
will forever be associated in the 
Orient with one of the most important ac- 
tions the United States has ever taken in 
that part of the world, the grant of political 
freedom to 18,000,000 Filipinos. 

It was in 1933 that Senator Typrincs lent 
iis name to the piece of legislation which 

roposed to make the Philippines independ- 
ent. In little more than 3 months from 
today, the American flag will be hauled down 
in the Philippines under the terms of that 
Independence Act, and the Philippines will 
be a free, a sovereign nation, under its own 
power, the equal of all the other nations, 
great and small, of the earth. It will be a 
new member of the great family of nations. 
It never existed as a nation before. We will 
have made it a nation. Under our 48-year 
tutelage, a sprawling archipelago of 13,000,000 
veople, who spoke 83 different dialects, who 
rcluded two great and different religious 
the Mohammedan and the Catholic, 
were unified and fused into single nation- 

ocd. That union was fired in the crucible 
oi the recent war. Today I no longer doubt— 
although I had strong doubts 8 years ago— 
that this great people, given an opportunity 
for economic survival, will grow and pros- 
per as a nation. Despite all the grave and 
tragic difficulties brought to the Philippines 
by war, I am satisfied that the Phillippine 
people have the will to exist as a nation, 
and have the resolution and courage to solve 
the tremendous problems which face them— 
problems which have crushed many less cou- 
rageous people along the byroads of history. 

The Philippines are starting off with all 
the odds against them. They are hideously 
wounded by war. Their cities and farms are 
scarred by violence to an indescribable de- 
gree. Eighty percent of Manila, the metrop- 
olis of the Philippines, formerly the Pearl 
of the Orient, is gutted beyond repair. The 
second largest city, Cebu, is 95 percent de- 
stroyed. All the other major cities present 
the same heartbreaking picture. The roads 
are ruined. The ships which once bound 
these 7,100 islands together, are gone and 
must be replaced. The farms are fallow and 
uncultivated. Homes are burnt to the 
ground. The beasts of burden are gone from 
the rice paddies and cornfields, stolen by 
the Japanese or eaten. Where once the Phil- 
ippines shipped to the United States $160,- 
000,000 worth of goods yearly, their ship- 
ments now are only a trickle. Production is 
at a standstill. There are many business 
transactions, but they are all of the type 
called in the Philippines buy and sell. Goods 
for consumption are at a premium. There 
is still available the money emptied out of 
the pockets of the 2,000,000 GI’s once sta- 
tioned in the islands, but of whom are left 
now only a relative handful. Imported goods 
from the United States stream in. They are 
sold to a wholesaler, sold again to a sub- 
wholesaler, sold again to a distributor, sold 
again to a subdistributor. Sometime down 
the line they get to the retail outlets. Peo- 
ple buy. But no one is producing, no one 
is building, no one is making. It is a con- 
sumptive economy, feeding on its own sub- 
stance. Unemployment has assumed major 
proportions. Hunger stalks many parts of 
the land. Disease and epidemic threaten to 
break out at any moment. 

Those are not the only problems these 
people have to wrestle with. Some of their 
number collaborated wholeheartedly with 
the Japanese. These are now being tried in 
the people’s courts. The men on trial were 
once the top leaders of the Philippines. Now 
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they are on trial for their lives. The issue 
of collaborationism is a bitterly divisive one. 

There are still areas in the Philippines 
where armed bands of violent men rule in 
the place of law. Some of these armed 
bands were given guns and munitions by 
us to help fight the Japanese. Many of 
them did fight the Japanese and heroically. 
Some of them come from areas which for 
long centuries have been woefully under- 
privileged, where absentee landlordism and 
sharp money-lending practices have kept 
hundreds of people in virtual bondage for 
all of their lives. Now they are armed. They 
would redress their wrong with force. They 
defy law and order. They do not trust the 
promises of their national political leaders. 
There are among these armed groups unprin- 
cipled leaders who prey upon the anguish 
and distress of their followers. 

A great and deep ferment is upon the land. 
And yet in 3 months these people will get 
their independence. They will be swept out 
into the chaotic and bitterly contesting 
world to fend, politically, for themselves. 
Yet I believe that the future of the Philip- 
pines can be a happy and a prosperous one, 
a democratic one. It can be, if we, the 
United States, observe our obligations to 
these Islands and their people. 

We have many obligations to the Philip- 
pines, some written, some unwritten. Our 
primary obligation to them stems from the 
fact that the Philippines have been part of 
the United States, a possession of the United 
States, for 48 years. Filipinos have been 
American nationals for that long, ever since 
we acquired these islands from Spain, half 
by conquest and half by purchase in 1898, 
and set about preparing the people for their 
eventual freedom. We have spent 47 years 
in that process. We have the obligation to 
see that all the efforts that have been made 
by this Nation, and by its colonial pioneers 
shall not have been in vain. We have the 
obligation of seeing to it that a nation, con- 
structed in the democratic image of the 
United States—in its institutions, its politi- 
cal traditions, its laws, and its language—is 
preserved in our image and is able to main- 
tain its independence and its democracy, 
both against external aggression and against 
internal economic collapse. 

The United States moulded the economy of 
the Philippines according to a pattern which 
suited our economic interests. We encour- 
aged the production of things we needed— 
sugar, coconuts, tobacco, and hemp. These 
products constituted 70 percent of the value 
of total Philippine exports to the United 
States. And more than 80 percent of all 
Philippine exports were shipped into the 
American market. That trade, which is the 
heart and the substance of the entire Philip- 
pine economy, depended almost entirely on 
the existence of a duty-free market in this 
country. Under the terms of a law passed by 
Congress in 1909, Philippine products were 
not required to pay tariffs. Filipino leaders, 
at that time, were opposed to that law. They 
knew it would bind their economy irretriev- 
ably to that of the United States. But we 
passed the law anyway. It resulted in pros- 
perity for the Philippines. It brought great 
benefits to American businessmen, and to 
American business. As Philippine exports to 
the United States increased, so did American 
exports to the Philippines. In recent years, 
the Philippines have been the sixth most im- 
portant buyer in the world of American cot- 
ton goods. The Philippines have been an im- 
portant market for our canned foods, for ma- 
chinery, for construction material and equip- 
ment, for all sorts of commodities made and 
manufactured here. Thos exports to the 
Philippines were valued at $105,000,000 in 
1940. Trade with the Philippines was far 
from a one-way street. 

Today, as independence approaches, and 
with the Philippine productive economy in 
ruins, we are faced by the obligation to help 
restore that economy and to give back to the 
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Filipinos the market they lost while their 
land was occupied and ravaged by the Japa- 
nese. 

Our obligation to the Philippines, based 
on Philippine participation in the war, is 
immeasurable. Their valiant fighting men 
formed the major part of General Mac- 
Arthur’s heroic army which wrote immortal 
history on Bataan and Corregidor. The plain 
folks ofthe Philippines who formed the fa- 
mous guerrilla armies of resistance during 
the Japanese occupation did as much for vic- 
tory in the Pacific as any single force we had. 
They saved us many months of fighting, they 
saved us billions of dollars, they saved us 
thousands of American lives. 

The Filipinos—the only colonial people in 
the world to fight for their sovereign—were 
with us through those long dark years be- 
cause they believed in America, in democracy, 
and in our way of life. Now we have-the 
obligation of justifying that belief and that 
faith. 

But it isn’t only gratitude which should 
impel us to help the Philippines to the full 
extent of our capacity. It is or should be 
something more than that. We stand today 
on the threshold of a new epoch in history 
In the Philippines there is about to take 
place an event which signifies the swell of a 
new tide in world affairs * * * the tide 
that recognizes the humanity of man, the 
dignity of individuals, the right of every 
people, regardless of color or nationality, to 
be free, independent, and to be treated as 
equals whether they be small, powerless peo- 
ple or great, wealthy, and mighty people. 
That tide is sweeping over the entire Orient, 
over the entire world. We have not tried to 
breast that tide or oppose it, but to lead it, 
to flow with it. 

We, the mightiest Nation in the world, are 
setting a small people free. But in so doing 
we are entering upon a new kind of relation- 
ship with the people whom we have raised to 
nationhood status. The Philippines cease to 
be a political dependency or possession, but 
they become a partner in world affairs in the 
sense that they are dedicated to the same 
ends, aiming for the same goals, and using 
the heritage, the methods, and the institu- 
tions which we bequeathed to them. We are 
setting up in the Philippines, so to speak, a 
branch bank of democracy, an outpost of 
western idealism. The only profit, the only 
income we should and will seek from this 
installation is a furthering of our mutual 
national purpose, the freedom and dignity of 
man, the preservation of peace in the world. 

This idealistic goal cannot be achieved if 
the Philippines are left to founder on the 
rocks of economic chaos. We are, in major 
part, responsible for their economic chaos. 
We must help them unselfishly to solve their 
economic problems at whatever cost. It is as 
much to our interest to help solve the eco- 
nomic problems of the Philippines as it is to 
solve the economic problems of our own 
depressed areas in the United States. And 
the obligation to do so is far deeper and far 
more dramatic. 

Last Friday the House of Representatives 
passed the Philippine trade rehabilitation 
bill, an action which was long, long overdue 
That bill, which provides 8 years of free 
trade and 20 years of preferential tariffs, now 
goes to the Senate for action and approval 
Next week the House will be asked to act on 
the Tydings war-damage bill, which author- 
izes an appropriation of $400,000,000 for the 
payment of individual damages suffered as 
a result of war and a payment of $120,000,000 
to the commonwealth government for the re- 
building of public roads and structures dam- 
aged by war. Senator Typ1Ncs is the author 
of this latter measure, which will pay for 
about one-half of the damages suffered by 
these islands from the devastation of battle. 
The Senate has already passed this bill 

These two measures are the economi 
cornerstones of Philippine recovery and re- 
habilitation. There are other measures 
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which must be considered. There are other 
steps which the United States must take 
soon, and in the future, to finish the job it 
is obligated to do. 

I hope the day will come when every 
American will be able to look with a thrill of 
pride across the Pacific to the Philippines, 
where we will see the prosperous cities, in- 
dustries, and people of a great and free 
democracy, an offshoot of the might and 
generosity of the United States. On July 4, 
when our flag comes down in the Philippines, 
it will fly actually higher in the hearts and 
minds of the people of the Philippines and 
of the entire Far East than ever before in 
history. We are embarking on a new kind 
of relationship, a new kind of obligation 
which will set a new pattern of thinking 
and, I hope, of acting throughout the world. 


Tribute to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridhy, April 12, 1946 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the anniversary of the death of our late 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and place in the ReEcorp a tribute 
to President Roosevelt, delivered by Miss 
Lois Kilpatrick, of Ayden, N. C., at the 
Jackson Day dinner held in Raleigh, 
N. C., on the evening of March 30. 

Miss Kilpatrick formerly delivered this 
address and won highest honor at an 
oratorical contest in eastern North Caro- 
lina. I am proud that a citizen of the 
district I have the honor to represent 
has paid such a fitting tribute to one of 
the greatest Presidents, and certainly the 
most beloved, that our country ever had. 

TRIBUTE TO FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Never in the history of the world has there 
been as many tributes paid to the memory 
of a man as that of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. Never in the history of the world has 
there been a man as worthy of those tributes 
as Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Ve should be thankful to God that He 
raised a man capable to help us in our great 
crisis. The crisis of the early cnurch was 
met by Paul. The crisis of the Middle Ages 
was met by Martin Luther; the crisis in 
western civilization was met by our President 
Woodrow Wilson; the wor'd crisis of 1933 to 
1945 was met by Franklin Roosevelt. He was 
and always will be one of history’s greatest 
figures. None can take his place. He was, 
perhaps, the greatest of all great leaders. 
He was a champion of freedom who raised 
the United States to heights never attained 
by any nation. 

Roosevelt was a man of great faith, faith 
in God, faith in people, and faith in himself. 
Out of his faith came courage, courage which 
inspired the world. His high courage was 
tested in the fierce fires of great crisis; per- 
sonal, national, and international. 

Early in 1921 in the prime of youth, Roose- 
velt was stricken with infantile paralysis. 
Other men would have given up, but not 
this man of faith and courage. No word of 
complaint against his misfortune was over- 
heard to pass his lips. His handicap, instead 
of being a liability, became an asset. Out 
of his misfortune he developed a tough body, 
a radiant personality, and a robust mind. 

In the great crisis of 1933 when a great 
fear seized the people, Roosevelt smiled and 


said, ‘The only thing we need to fear is fear 
itself.” He spoke words of courage and hope. 
He acted promptly and boldly with a faith 
which revived the people. His great faith, 
courage, and strategy was displayed in 1941, 
when the great crisis of Pearl Harbor came. 

We saw Roosevelt’s cooperative strategy 
for peace in the early recognition of Russia 
in the war; the good neighbor policy; in the 
Atlantic Charter; “the four freedoms,” Bret- 
ton Woods; Yalta; and the Dumbarton Oaks. 
We know this Nation and all nations lost 
a great leader when Roosevelt passed away 
on April 12, 1945. Men of all races, creeds, 
and colors were bound together in mutual 
sorrow when his death became known to 
the world. Even prisoners bowed their heads 
and paid tribute to this great leader. 

Roosevelt was one of the few men in all 
history who lifted the humble people of a 
Nation up and out of themselves into a great 
unity, a unity in which they learned the 
glory of fellowship in a noble cause. He 
embodied the very spirit of our time and 
carried within his great heart the hopes and 
dreams and aspirations of millions of little 
people. His passing away took away some- 
thing very precious from each one of us. For 
most of us his death was a personal loss. 
It was an immeasurcble loss to our country 
and to all mankind. 

Franklin Roosevelt not only dreamed big 
things but he dared to face the fiercest of 
enemies and he did not fail to win. Al- 
though his body is here no more, his spirit 
will be with the people as long as the world 
stands. He did not die at Iwo Jima, Cor- 
regidor, or some other battlefield but he is 
yet a casualty of war. “He was the greatest 
symbol of freedom and the greatest humani- 
tarian of all times.’ Of the many tributes 
to this great humanitarian and statesman, 
one though seems to be supreme, the thought 
that no greater tribute can be given to 
Franklin Roosevelt than to resolve to prac- 
tice what we believe to be his ideals. Is 
not this the greatest tribute ever to be paid 
to the memory of any man? 


Many a doughboy on land and sea, 
With half his life not spent, 

Would have more than willingly 
Died in the place of our President. 
Now I know and understand, 

Some men are born to lead, 

But few in this vast land 

Are as great in thought and deed 
As was Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Old-Age Pension 


REMARKS 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Government has wisely recognized 
the justice and importance of a pension 
for the aged, but we need to correct the 
faults and injustices in the old-age-pen- 
sion system. There are thousands of 
people in the United States today who 
have with their own hands produced 
enough to feed and clothe their families 
for a thousand years, but, because of 
economic accident er economic change 
beyond their control, are left today with- 
out means of support in the days of their 
old age. As for me, I would as soon see 
the Nation impoverished as to see its 
most deserving and faithful builders im- 
poverished, cast off, and neglected. 
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Paupery and penury are not proper 
payments for a lifetime of faithful sery- 
ice and citizenship. We have a just and 
fair obligation to see to it that those who 
have put in a lifetime of work building 
this great Nation shall not in their last 
years face only a future of want and 
dependence. These aged citizens by and 
large merit the recognition that was ac- 
corded the faithful servant to whom it 
was said, “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 

Our Government has recognized the 
fundamental justice of an old-age-pen- 
sion program, but it is evident to all of 
us that the present program is unsatis- 
factory and needs amendment. It must 
be improved and changed to correct the 
injustices and errors to the point of hav- 
ing a sound and fair and just program. 

There have been many bills intro- 
duce dto provide a worthy old-age-pen- 
sion system. I myself have introduced 
a bill, back in 1937, to provide for a pen- 
sion system with the pension (1) paid di- 
rect by the Federal Government; (2) an 
equal amount for all citizens of 60 years 
of age; and (3) requiring only proof of 
age and citizenship for eligibility. That 
bill expressed my views then and now, 
but it is unimportant whose bill is passed, 
except that it is important that at least 
one of these sound bills be passed now to 
improve the old-age-pension system. 

Now is the time for all of us to unite 
and put through legislation that will 
equalize old-age assistance and will re- 
move the unfair conditions to drawing 
a pension and the inequitable and 
arbitrary determination of pension 
amounts. 

The entire Oklahoma delegation in the 
House of Representatives has met and 
agreed on a program to improve the old- 
age-pension system. The program that 
we have agreed on has the support of 
the old people in our State. Mr. O. J. Fox 
and others, representing organizations 
of those who are working in an effort to 
make the pension program fair and 
workable, have considered the provisions 
of this program and have approved it. I 
am referring to H. R. 1831, introduced 
by Congressman Paut Stewart, of Okla- 
homa, The Oklahoma delegation of the 
House is solidly behind this bill. We urge 
that each State delegation meet as a 
delegation and consider the problem, and 
we are confident that if you will take 
such action, your decision will be to join 
us in putting over this program. 

The Stewart bill is offered as an 
amendment to the Social Security Act. 
In the first place, it equalizes old-age 
assistance in each of our States. In the 
second place, it makes age and citizen- 
ship the only basis for eligibility, except 
it provides a limitation on the annual in- 
coz:ae or total capital of the applicant. 
Personally, I do not believe that that 
limitation is necessary, but it is reason- 
able. But above all, this bill creates an 
equal system. It removes the arbitrary 
decision of the case worker who under 
the present system determines the 
amount of the individual pension. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this bill 
would not result in any considerable 












added cost. The savings that would be 
affected in the administration of the pro- 
cram would equal the added cost of the 
increased and equal benefits the bill 
would provide. It is a simple program 
end one that ought to be adopted now. I 
can today think of many men and women 
b, name that I know personally who need 
and deserve this pension. It is not right 
that the hand of want should be forever 
extended in a nation of plenty by the 
creators of that plenty. It is my convic- 
tion that one tear of hunger or grief out- 
weighs a nation’s gold. 

There are many thousands who deserve 
the consideration at the hands of our 
Government that will guarantee an equal 
pension to all in an adequate amount on 
fair terms and conditions. I urge each 
and every Congressman to sign discharge 
petition No. 21. Let us get action. 





OPA Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the State Farm 
Bureau in the northeast region recently 
adopted a resolution with reference to 
the extension of OPA proposed by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
Farm Pureau Federation has emphati- 
cally reaffirmed its position in advocating 
the removal of consumer subsidies. The 
declaration of the farm bureau that there 
is no reason or justice in subsidizing the 
food bill of this country by payments 
from the Federal Treasury indicates 
clearly that farmers generally believe 
that prices of farm commodities should 
seek their own level in a free market. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the immediate 
removal of subsidies will require -such 
substantial adjustments in consumer 
prices that the effect must in some way 
be cushioned. The report of the Pace 
subcommittee of March 9 offers sugges- 
tions which are worthy of most careful 
consideration. The recommendation of 
the committee with respect to the grad- 
ual removal of dairy-production pay- 
ments, for instance, offers a means for 
the elimination of this particular subsidy 
although the method suggested could 
also be used in the elimination of other 
Subsidy payments. The position taken 
by the Farm Bureau is fundamentally 
sound although the manner of putting 
it into effect should follow the pattern 
suggested by the Pace committee. 

The resolution further provides that 
any extension in the Price Control Act 
should provide for the removal of con- 
trols over any commodity the supply and 
demand of which are in reasonable bal- 
ance. Maintaining of control over a 
commodity uatil the supply is sufficient 
to meet the demand merely prolongs not 
only the control but also the scarcity. 
Controls should be lifted whenever the 
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supply, even though insufficient to meet 
total demand, will shortly be sufficient, 
considering the available production fa- 
cilities and the incentive to produce 
which will result from the cancellation of 
controls. That unsatisfactory supply of 
many commodities is a result of unrea- 
sonable controls is a demonstrable fact. 





Killing Our Flocks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include therein an editorial from 
the Manchester Union of April 11, 1946: 


KILLING OUR FLOCKS 


People of New Hampshire feel deep con- 
cern over the recent Government instruction 
that farmers must reduce their flocks and 
herds to the visible feed supplies available 
through regular channels. Much of our dif- 
ficulty in the past in handling the food sit- 
uation in this country has come from the in- 
ability of Government policy makers to see 
beyond the end of their own noses. Policies 
have been drafted to meet present emergen- 
cies without the exercise of foresight to dis- 
cover what the longer-range effect of these 
policies will be. As a result, in meeting one 
emergency, a new one often has been created 
before the full effect of the measures taken 
has been felt. 

People at present facing a meat shortage 
in the markets of cities like Manchester are 
compelled to fall back on chickens to meet 
the demand for meat of some kind. Now we 
are told that farmers in New Hampshire must 
kill off a part of their flocks, as well as their 
herds, because of their inability to get feed. 
These farmers are told that they must be 
“realistic,” and adjust their flocks and herds 
to the visible feed attainable. 

Thus our basic resources’in the meat field 
are to be depleted, removing the only back- 
log on which the housewife can rely at pres- 
ent, as well as threatening a definite lack of 
fowl and cattle products for the future. 

This program is plainly unsound and dan- 
gerous. America's ability to feed herself, 
and to be useful in helping to feed hungry 
peoples elsewhere in the world, rest on the 
maintenance of her basic food resources. The 
haphazard method of handling the food sit- 
uation is becoming steadily more intolerable 
and threatening. Farmers in New Hamp- 
shire are told that they must liquidate their 
flocks and herds because grain producers in 
the West refuse to release grain for feed as 
a result of Government indecision, or because 
they are selling it into the black market. 

Something is seriously wrong when a na- 
tion that produced enough to supply the 
world in the greatest war against aggression 
than mankind has ever fought, now is unable 
to supply its own needs. The streets are 
blocked with butter lines, and people gener- 
ally are clamoring for the bare essentials of 
living. The American people are justly get- 
ting impatient over this situation. The ex- 
isting conditions have now gone on long 
enough to show some prospect of improve- 
ment, yet instead, they become steadily worse. 

It is no excuse to say that the American 
people must be willing to sacrifice to help 
starving peoples elsewhere. The American 
people always have been ready to sacrifice 
to save suffering elsewhere. The plain fact is 
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that the feed necessary to support our flocks 
and herds is not going to other peoples. It 
is held up by farmers in the West due to the 
failure of Congress to settle definitely the 
question of future prices, or it is being fed 
into the black market to be used for other 
purposes than feed. 

To meet this situation by calling for a de- 
pletion of our existing food resources through 
a decimation of our flocks and herds points 
only in the direction of further impoverish- 
ment. We now have a shortage of butter. 
The next thing will be a shortage of eggs, 
of chickens to eat, and of milk and other 
dairy products. The time has come to call a 
halt in this crazy program that is leading 
further and further toward disaster. The 
American people should demand that the 
Government bring order out of the present 
chaos or stand accountable for its 
failure. 


gross 





Why Not Retain the Men in the Service 
Who Want To Remain There? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


= OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oxlahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard so much of late 
to the effect that it would be necessary 
to continue the draft in order to keep our 
numbers in the service up to the require- 
ments of the heads of our military organ- 
izations. I am just in receipt of a letter 
which seems to require an explanation. 
A young man in the service, a commis- 
sioned officer, now situated in the Philip- 
pine Islands, states that he wishes to re- 
main in the Regular Army and has re- 
cently gone to the Regular Army review- 
ing board in Manila and has taken the 
required examinations, and his applica- 
tion has been forwarded to Washington, 
D. C. 

This serviceman further states that 
out of 110,000 applications, 10,000 will be 
selected. He has esked that everything 
possible be done to allow him to remain 
in the service. This young man is above 
the average in intelligence and attended 
college before he entered the service. 

Why is it that cnly 10,000 out of the 
110,000 applications should be chosen to 
remain in the service? Perhars if all of 
those who wanted to remain in the serv- 
ice were permitted to do so, we would not 
need an extension of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. Why shoulda the Army be so par- 
ticular in their selection of men who are 
already tried and true soldiers and want 
to draft others? Why should they draft 
new material and reject material already 
available and wanting to serve? It does 
not seem to make good sense. Perhaps 
it may suggest that the military officials 
want the draft extended, regardless of 
whether or not the required number can 
be obtained by a mere retention of those 
who have already been approved for 
service and are now in the service. This 
should be investigated by the proper au- 
thorities and should be taken into con- 
sideration by Congres: before passing an 
extension of the Selective Service Act be- 
yond May 15, 1946. 
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More Comments on Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. Speaker, in pursu- 
ance of permission duly granted, I ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose of inserting an important article 
entitled “More Comments on Inflation,” 
which appeared on April 9 in the Fair- 
mont (W. Va.) Times, as follows: 

MORE COMMENTS ON INFLATION 


The city of Washington is overrun these 
days with lobbyists seeking to defeat or 
emasculate the price-control law which will 
expire June 30 unless it is extended by an 
act of Congress. A great deal of dust is being 
stirred up for the purpose of concealing the 
real objectives of this drive. The real inten- 
tion is the lifting of Government regulation 
of prices and the distribution of manufactur- 
ing supplies. There is a loud outcry about 
Government interfering with production and 
the free flow of goods. “a 

Manufacturing and business interests do 
not spend large sums for lobbying and ad- 
vertising for philanthropic purposes. When 
they do that you may be sure they are reach- 
ing out to grab something. Our reconversion 
problems would be much easier of solution 
if it were not for the fellows in the old grab- 
bing game. 

The big industries were assured large re- 
bates by the Government to tide them over 
the hump of reconversion. This was done 
with the thought that business and industry 
would cooperate with the Government in 
keeping our economy on an even keel. They 
are grabbing the rebates with one hand and 
squeezing the consuming masses with the 
other. Such is human greed. 

Let us examine this weeping and wailing 
about Government regulation. Just what are 
the functions and duties of government? 
The answer is to protect the weak against 
the exploitation of the strong and to estab- 
lish justice among men. To do this we re- 
strain and, if necessary arrest and imprison 
bandits, robbers, and cheaters. In principle 
we see no difference between certain kinds 
of profiteering and highway robbery. 

Business is thought to have developed some 
ethical principles in recent times, but, when 
we observe the mad struggle for advantage 
and exploitation, we wonder. 

As society becomes more complex, Govern- 
ment regulation is a necessity. Our citizens 
accept such regulations for the peace and 
order of the community. We have building 
and traffic regulations in our cities and the 
State, on the demand of its citizens, passes 
laws for the control of many activities. 
Modern developments have demanded Federal 
laws for the regulation of interstate com- 
merce in all of its phases. We are now 
talking about international or world control 
of atomic energy. 

In view of these things, why should there 
be such lamentation about Government con- 
trol of some phases of business. The ex- 
ploiters admit that such controls were neces- 
sary during the war, but claim the need is 
now past. The public-opinion polls and all 
tests of public sentiment show that a large 
majority of cur psople want price control 
continued. 

The consuming public knows that the cost 
of living has increased but consumers are 
dead certain that prices would soar higher 
if all controls were released. We are not 
impressed with the argument that with full 
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production prices would drop. Through 
monopoly and trade associations. a tremen- 
dous effort would be made to maintain prices 
at the higher level. 

With modern inventions and machinery 
the labor cost in production is not increas- 
ing. We need only go to the mines to find 
that with machinery more coal is being 
mined with fewer men. We are told that 
the farms in the Middle West by the aid of 
modern machinery are raising more grain 
with fewer farm hands. This development 
can be observed in every form of human 
labor. 

With proper cooperation between industry 
and Government we can get back to a normal 
basis without an orgy of high prices and the 
inevitable boom and bust. If human greed 
and exploitation dominate the situation, we 
will be headed for serious disturbances and 
upheavals. 

The Administration under the leadership 
of Chester Bowles is standing firmly against 
the forces of inflation. The final responsi- 
bility will rest squarely on the Members of 
Congress. The great majority of consumers 
back home do not have noisy lobbies in 
Washington but they will have their eyes 
on the voting in Congress when the méasure 
to extend price control is passed upon. If 
effective price control is not continued and 
prices of food and common necessities shoot 
up. the wrath of the people will descend on 
the heads of those responsible. 

Reconversion is proceeding in an orderly 
way under Government supervision and “it 
should be completed in another year. If 
Congress yields to the clamor of special in- 
terests, it will be courting disaster. 





Send Surplus Category V Air Corps 
Officers Home From Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from one of the servicemen, 
insisting that he knows personally that 
in his bombardment group over 100 Air 
Force officers that have signed cate- 
gory V statements, with 36 to 41 months’ 
active service, are still not allowed to 
return to the United States. What is the 
explanation? 

I quote from the letter which I have 
received from this serviceman, dated 
March 24, 1946, in which he explains the 
situation somewhat in detail: 


Headquarters of the occupation forces in 
Japan has just announced that officers in 
category V with 42 months’ active service as 
of June 30, 1946, will be sent home possibly 
by late May. 

I know personally in this bombardment 
group over 100 Air Force officers that have 
signed category V statements, have between 
36 and 41 months’ active service, and still 
will not be allowed to return to the United 
States until late summer at the best. These 
officers have been overseas between 9 and 15 
months. The last 2 months they have been 
here in Japan doing nothing. There are no 
duties for them to perform, so they will be 
here at Government expense and idle for an 
additional 4 to 6 months. These officers have 


been declared officially surplus by their or- 
ganization. 


This situation exists in many 








organizations throughout the occupational 
Air Force. 

What we want is more shipping space made 
available immediately to get these unneces- 
sary, surplus, category V Air Corps officers 
out of Japan. 

We would all appreciate your cooperation 
and immediate attention on this matter, 





War Food Order No. 144 a Total Flop 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I am just in receipt of a letter 
from a large milling concern in Okla- 
homa which expresses the sentiments of 
those in a position to know how futile 
and how ridiculous some of our modern 
Executive orders appear when put into 
practice. I quote: 


APRIL 2, 1946. 
Hon. GEORGE SCHWABE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Some time ago we 
wrote all members of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion asking that every effort be exerted to 
prevent enactment of that part of the War 
Food Order No. 144 which compelled mills to 
lengthen their extraction to 80 percent. 

We received replies varying from 100 per- 
cent endorsement of our stand to state- 
ments that our protests were being presented 
to the proper persons. No one stated that 
they were opposed to our request. 

Today two important items come to my at- 
tention and I certainly feel they should be 
brought to yours. First, is an editorial from 
the Minneapolis Tribune entitled, “Admin- 
istration’s Wheat Relief Plan Is a Failure.” 
I do not have copies but should you care to 
see this, feel sure the Washington office of 
Millers’ National Federation would be glad 
to supply you with one. At any rate the 
basis of the editorial is the fact that WFO 144 
is a total “flop.” This was exactly what lead- 
ers in the industry expected and fought 
futilely to prevent—and was the purpose of 
my former letter to you. 

Secondly, we are informed that, as of 
12:01 a. m. this morning, another amend- 
ment to WFO 144 has been issued—this per- 
mits mills to produce 72-percent flour for 
shipment between the Tropic of Cancer and 
the Tropic of Capricorn. 

If, as contended by the experts, grinding 
80 percent extraction flour was the only way 
to save wheat, for export to those starving 
in other parts of the world, why now are we 
going to forget about saving wheat and ship 
shorter extraction flour for export to Cuba, 
part of Mexico, and part of South America, 
while we force citizens of the United States 
to eat the inferior quality of 80-percent ex- 
traction? We feel that we are entitled to 
an answer to this question which will hold 
more water than either of the two excuses 
given—the first of which is that 80-percent 
flour will spoil quickly in the Torrid Zone, 
and the second that Canada refused to 
lengthen extraction and our mills can’t com- 
pete with their flour in this area. The first 
excuse seems silly to a mill doing business in 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, and the other hot Southern 
States that we serve. We know it will spoil— 
right where we're being forced to ship it; not 
just in Cuba cr South America. The second 
excuse should not affect our high motives— 












after all, if saving wheat was necessary and 
long extraction the only way to save then 
Canada should be permitted to sell all she 
wants in the Torrid Zone and the wheat we 
cave made available in flour to starving areas. 
The truth is, of course, that Canada refused 
be led into a theoretical plan against the 
advice of practical millers. They were smart 
and we were dumb. 
It appears to me that Congress should make 
itself felt in this matter. The time has come 
more than write a letter asking for an 


toa 

explanation, the only effect of which is to 
cet a reply from some underling in the De- 
partment of Agriculture quoting propaganda 
that probably he doesn’t even understand. 

We believe that we, and the people of the 
United States, are entitled to flour just as 
good as milled for the Tropics. We ask that 
you insist upon ending of the 80-percent ex- 
traction rate at the end of this crop year; 
that you insist on mills being permitted to 
resume milling of normal extraction of 1946 
wheat which will soon begin to move to 


harvest. 





OPA Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend iny 
remarks in the Recorp, and I enclose two 
letters from very prominent Eastern 
Shore business people in reference to the 
OPA and its pain to our business people. 

The first letter follows, and I quote: 


We have just received information through 
the Corn Canners’ Service Bureau, Chicago, 
and the Tri-State Packers’ Association, Eas- 
ton, that after publicly announcing that 
wage increases up to 65 cents would be re- 
flected in our ceiling price for the coming 
season, they have now come out and said 
that this is not their policy. 

We have already planted about $10,000 
worth of pea seed in the ground, have raised 
our wages as they had suggested doing and 
agreed to reflect in the ceiling prices, have 
same $4,000 worth of corn seed, which is 
about ready to be planted, and so it con- 
tinues throughout the season, with the pros- 
pect of no ceiling prices or not knowing 
again this year what we are doing, no doubt 
until after we have spent all the money we 
have and have borrowed all we can to finance 
our business until some late date when 
OPA decides they can tell us what we can 
sell it for. 

I have refrained all during the war from 
expressing my opinion of this OPA organiza- 
tion due to the fact that I felt that we were 
under extreme pressure, all of us, and no 
doubt this was the best that could be done; 
however, after having lived under the OPA 
and its regulations for these many years, 
they are still as inefficient, incompetent, and 
inconsiderate as they were the first day they 
were organized. I am asking your efforts to 
help relieve this situation promptly and 
make it possible for us to do business. 

I might state that last year we were prac- 
tically promised a ceiling raise on asparagus, 
which we did not get and on which pack 
I lost over $8,000. We are, of course, not 
packing this item this year as other costs 
besides labor such as raw stock, cans, and 
cases, supplies and in some instances freight 
have all directly or indirectly advanced in 
price, 
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If you feel that we are justified in claiming 
a hardship in this situation, we would great- 
ly appreciate your cooperation. 


The second letter follows, and I quote: 


I speak to you now in the name of small 
rural storekeepers in my community, and in 
their name I implore you to use your influ- 
ence with Mr. Porter to remove the scourge 
of pretty provincial espionage, misleadingly 
called investigators. 

This vicious and needless rural espionage 
system more than any other OPA frill dis- 
courages legitimate business and in exasper- 
ation drives it out of existence. 

The housewife is now competent to pro- 
tect her interest or should be instructed to 
do so. The “snooper” must be eliminated, 
and no OPA investigator allowed to trespass 
business premises, except on complaint from 
a housewife. 

As our representative in the Congress, you 
are our Only hope and shield against admin- 
istrative abuse, and we implore you, for 
God’s sake, to try and do something to help 
remove this needless scourge. 





Federal Income Tax Relief for Pensioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I am inserting 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the reso- 
lution urging Federal income tax relief 
for pensioners, which was introduced in 
the New York State Legislature, 1946, by 
Senator Seymour Halpern, fourth sena- 
torial district: 


RESOLUTION URGING FEDERAL INCOME TAX RELIEF 
FOR PENSIONERS 


Whereas the rapid increase in the cost of 
the necessities of life has seriously threat- 
ened the physical well-being of thousands of 
citizens who subsist upon fixed pensions paid 
to them by various public retirement sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas such retired employees, by rea- 
son of their advanced age and long periods 
of service are particularly subject to illness 
and frequently require medical or surgical 
treatment in addition to their necessary liv- 
ing expenses; and 

Whereas workers throughout industry have 
received increases in income to offset the in- 
creased cost of living, while retired public 
employees on pension have had and will 
receive no income adjustment of any kind 
to assist them to meet the ever-increasing 
rise in the cost of living; and 

Whereas the Congress has heretofore ex- 
empted from income taxation, pensions re- 
ceived under the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Social Security Act; and 

Whereas exemption from income taxation 
is the only form of relief that can be given 
to retired public employees to help them 
to maintain the purchasing power of the 
pension they earned by long years in the 
public service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be and 
hereby is respectfully requested to enact ap- 
propriate legislation to exempt from Fed- 
eral income taxation all income up to two 
thousand ($2,000) per annum, received by 
any retired employee from any public re- 
tirement system; and be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
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the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
and to each Member of Congress elected 
from the State of New York. 








Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of 
House has made an approach in H. R. 
6042 to giving effect to the repeated dec- 
larations of administration policy makers 
that price controls are to be applied to 
scarce commodities and facilities. We 
shall soon discuss at considerable length 
the merits of the bill. 

I want to call attention once more to 
the petroleum industry which plainly, by 
all the standards mentioned by admin- 
istration leaders, should be released from 
price control at once. By “released” I do 
not mean that such controls should be 
suspended. They should be ended and 
the OPA should at once cease to have 
any basis for interfering with the oper- 
ations of this industry. The supply is 
fully equal tos the demand and will con- 
tinue to be so for as long as the future 
existence of the OPA is contemplated in 
the bill. In that time, however, it can 
increase the damage which it has done 
to the independent branch of the in- 
dustry. 

If we Members of this House, who have 
been professing faith in free enterprise, 
want to make our words effective we will 
act to take Government interference out 
of petroleum industry and all other in- 
dustries so situated with respect to sup- 
ply. 

The OPA concedes that the supply of 
crude oil is adequate. It falls back upon 
a pinch now being felt in the supply of 
fuel oil as the pretext for maintaining 
controls on the entire industry. The 
greater part of the responsibility for the 
deficiency in fuel-oil supply comes back 
to the OPA’s price policy. It is in posi- 
tion now to create a shortage of any 
product and thus supply a pretext for 
continuing controls world without end. 

The American petroleum industry be- 
gan, as most of the historians reckon 
events, with the drilling of the Drake 
well near Titusville, Pa. There was no 
OPA to outfit Colonel Drake with a price 
ceiling on his oil in case he found some, 
nor to haggle with him over accounting 
methods. The industry, therefore, pro- 
gressed and it marched on for about 82 
years before Government took hold of 
every phase of its activities. Its record 
is one of plentiful supply for all purposes, 
except for curtailment of civilian use dur- 
ing the war, and improving quality and 
diversity of products at decreasing prices. 

The OPA is no help to the petroleum 
industry in its efforts to discover and de- 
velop the oil for the future needs. It i 
a hindrance, It is a burden the industry 
should not have to carry further. I 


this 
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excuse for regulating oil industry prices 
vanished last August when the end of the 
war came and rationing of petroleum 
products was stopped. Price control 
should have gone off with rationing. 

It certainly should not be continued 
longer. 


Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 13, 1945, during the debate on 
S. 380, known as the full employment 
bill, I made the following statement on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives—found on page 11969, CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, December 13, 1945: 


Mr. Speaker, we are today considering 
S. 380, the so-called full employment. bill. 
I am frankly disappointed this bill does not 
give specific recommendations that will truly 
endeavor to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem. In my opinion, this bill is a conglom- 
eration of words—or merely reading ma- 
terial—which will not give employment. I 
was hoping among other things the bill 
would give full recognition to the sad plight 
of the aged people, who are seemingly the 
“forgotten group” of our Nation. 

Recently we passed legislation that granted 
a gift of over a billion dollars to citizens of 
foreign nations. Is it not time we considered 
the American peopie? We talk about giving 
our returning soldiers jobs. Where are these 
jobs going to be found if we continue to 
force our aged people to work in order that 
they may have the bare necessities of life? 
The younger group must have jobs in order 
to again be established in civilian life. Is 
it rot a better plan to permit our older 
people to retire in order to give their places 
to the younger class? Thousands upon thou- 
sands of our aged people are innocent victims 
of circumstances. Their savings are gone, 
due to conditions which were beyond their 
control. 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, that we immediately 
take definite action to give recognition and 
assistance to our aged people and in this 
way give to our returning veterans the jobs 
to which they are justly entitled. 


I am indeed happy, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Ways and Means Committee is now 
conducting hearings on the proposed 
amendments to the social-security law, 
and several pending bills, to provide ben- 
efits to cur elder citizens. 

These old folks have contributed much 
to the welfare of ovr Nation—they have 
sacrificed that you and I might have the 
privileges we now enjoy—they helped us 
when we needed help—they need help 
now. 

Census Bureau figures show over 10,- 
000,000 of our citizens are 65 years of age 
or over, and only 3 out of every 10 receive 
benefit under the present law. Congress 
should immediately pass old-age-pension 
legislation in order that aged people will 
be cared for properly. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly we are more 
justified in giving adequate aid and as- 
sistance to our own people than we are 
in giving to the people of other nations. 


Increased old-age benefits mean fuller 
employment for the young, increased 
markets for your production, and will 
certify to our aged people that we, as a 
great Nation, recognize our, obligations 
and will bring some semblance of happi- 
ness and peace to our citizens in their 
declining years. 

I have submitted this statement, Mr. 
Speaker, to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, to be vsed in connection with 
hearings on Social Security legislation 
that is now before them for considera- 
tion, and it is my sincere and earnest 
hope that this great committee will 
favorably report an adequate old-age 
pension bill to this House for immediate 
vote and passage. 


Shades of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, 
and Jackson Gathered in Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I wish to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “Past and Present,” 
which appeared recently in the Portland 
Homebuilder, published in Portland, 
Oreg.: 

PAST AND PRESENT 

Shades of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, 
and Jackson gathered in Tennessee. 

WASHINGTON. Andy, this is the third meet- 
ing that we have had and we felt that your 
counsel and advice, especially since you re- 
cently have been honored throughout the 
Nation by Jackson Day dinners, will be most 
opportune and helpful. You had a great 
record. You were indirectly responsible for 
the sale of Florida to the United States and 
served as its first governor. We more closely 
associate you with this great State of Ten- 
nessee because you served as governor, also 
you represented Tennessee in the House of 
Representatives and the Senate and so dis- 
tinguished yourself that the people over- 
whelmingly voted for you for the office of 
President. 

JEFFERSON. Yes, Andy, all four of us have 
served as President of these United States 
and I feel as though we have something to 
offer to the present-day officials and citizens 
atlarge. You and I have been closely identi- 
fied with the Democratic Party and Abe is 
regarded as an outstanding Republican but, 
regardless of party lines and issues, we were 
first and foremost devoted to our beloved 
country. In other words, the welfare of the 
Nation was paramount to political expedi- 
ency. I wish we could make everyone adopt 
that viewpoint today. 

LINCOLN. Tom, you are sure right, and, 
Andy, I know those are your sentiments, 
They couldn’t be otherwise with your splen- 
did services and the great imprint you left 
on our country’s history. They used to call 
you Old Hickory. I take that to mean that 
you were tough and sound all the way 
through. 

JACKSON. Waal, boys, you-all are kind in 
your remarks. Yes; I was regarded as rather 
a tough old rooster, but doggone, if I felt 
that I was right on an issue I would fight for 
that conviction with all my might. 
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JEFFERSON. Andy, I want to break in on you 
for a moment; you have a deep interest in 
Florida. What did you think of a suggestion 
that we give all our wartime secrets to 
Russia, destroy all our atom bombs and vir- 
tually lay our lives and destiny in the hands 
of the Communists? 

Jackson. Tom, words fail me, I just cannot 
conceive of a man claiming to be a goog 
American and a good Democrat uttering such 
foolishness. I am plumb disgusted with 
him. He doesn’t voice the sound doctrines 
that you and I taught our people.” 

To resume, I have always been against 
monopoly of power, whether by business. 
labor, or Government. I fought, as a boy of 
12, in the War of Independencs ayainst 
greed, tyranny, and oppression. In spirit | 
am continuing that fight. I never, for q 
moment, countenanced the centralization of 
power. I was a firm believer in the fact that 
Government belongs to the people, not peo- 
ple to the Government. I believed in the 
rights of the States to handle their own 
problems. I never felt that superwisdom 
was lodged in Washington, D. C., and today 
I view with alarm the great horde of bureaus 
and their millions of satellites that attempt 
to regulate every phase of the everyday life 
of our citizens. 

WASHINGTON. Tom, Abe, and I have dis- 
cussed this before, Andy, and I think we 
all would appreciate your summation of the 
subject as you see it, and your advice. 

JACKSON. George, you asked for it and here 
it is straight as a hickory sapling: I think 
our Government has piled department upon 
department, bureau upon bureau, agency 
upon agency until it is top-heavy. It is wast- 
ing money by the billions and getting little 
in return. Unless the boys in command get 
rid of the alphabets the Government will 
be, in fact it now is, in the alphabet soup. 
We have too many people who advocate to- 
talitarian doctrines, too many whose loyal- 
ties are across the seas, not here on our own 
soil, and they have infiltrated into Govern- 
ment jobs as well as into many organiza- 
tions all over the country. We should make 
as the test of jobs, association and prefer- 
ment, a true unswerving, unadulterated 
Americanism, a devotion to American ideals, 
concepts and practices. We should do just 
as you did with your orchards, George, prune 
away the parasites, dead wood and suckers, 
the underbrush of waste and confusion and 
emerge with a sound growth and views un- 
obstructed by weeds and foul tangles. We 
should live within our income, eliminate the 
drones that fatten on our earnings, demand 
work and efficiency instead of laziness and 
stupidity, cease trying to set up little czars, 
big czars, or any czars, take the handcuffs 
off of business and, by freedom of oppor- 
tunity, provide an incentive for our people 
to go forward on the road to full produc- 
tion and prosperity. 

LINCOLN. Well spoken, Andy. There is 
just one thought that I wish to add. When 
we were in Congress, gentlemen, we always 
wanted to know what the folks at home 
thought because, after all, they pay the 
bills. I think people today should keep in 
close touch with their Senators and Con- 
gressmen and let them know what they 
think about conditions, trends and actions. 

JEFFERSON. By all means that should be 
done. In our day it cost 25 cents or more 
to send a letter to Congress. Today it costs 
only 3 cents, a pretty small amount, to con- 
tribute to the cause of good government. 
Yes, the people should write. 

WASHINGTON. I hope the people will do 
as you suggest, it is effective and powerful. 
Gentlemen, I think we are getting some- 
where. We must meet every week or sO. 
Let’s step out on the lawn and watch the 
moon rise over the Tennessee River. 











Statements of Surgeon General Kirk, Gen. 
Omar S. Bradley, Veterans’ Administra- 
tor, Concerning Harmon Hospital, Long- 
view, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to inelude in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a letter I have written to Mr. 
T. W. Dunbar, Longview, Tex. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1946. 
Mr. T. W. DUNBAR 
Household Supply Co., 
Longview, Tez. 

Dear Mr. DUNBAR: I recall your letter of 
March 9 with reference to hospitalization for 
veterans. 

Many members of the American Legion in 
Longview in the early summer of 1945 began 
to make efforts to interest the Army in re- 
taining in Longview, Harmon General Hos- 
pital. I worked with these Legios. members 
and citizens of Longview from the first tc ac- 
complish this. I discussed the matter per- 
sonally with General Kirk, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Too, several similar requests I made to 
him in writing to which I received answers in 
writing; however, we did not wait for the 
Army to decline to retain the hospital before 
we contacted the authorities of the Veterans’ 
Administration to urge them, in the event 
the Army did not retain Harmon Hospital, to 
take it over. I personally discussed the mat- 
ter with both General Hines and General 
Bradley while each was the head of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; too, in writing several 
Similar requests were made and in writing 
several answers were received. 

As this point I wish to quote the pertinent 
part of a letter I received from Maj. Gen. 
Norman T. Kirk, the Surgeon General, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. The letter 
was written by General Kirk February 8, 
1946: 

“As I told you in my office last fall when 
you were kind enough to come to see me 
bringing with you some interested persons 
from Longview, Tex., it would soon be neces- 
sary for the Army to close Harmon General 
Hospital. This occurred in December. At 
the time Harmon was closed the Army had 
no further use for it. This hospital was 
built for the war emergency. Our patient 
load had decreased and we could not, there- 
fore, operate this hospital nor could we hold 
personnel in the service who were not busily 
engaged in giving treatment to the sick. 

“Iam most appreciative of the support 
that your constituents gave the command- 
ing general of Harmon General Hospital, and 
of the many grand things they did for the 
patients hospitalized there. 

“As you probably know, at the peak the 
Army operated 65 general hospitals. In De- 
cember some 23 hospitals were closed, in- 
cluding Harmon. It is planned to close 
17 more hospitals by the end of March—a 
total of 40—and by June, after the other 
hospitals are closed which were built or the 
properties leased to meet our patient load, 
only 10 general hospitals will remain in op- 
eration. ‘These hospitals to remain are not 
of temporary construction, as was Harmon. 
The hospitals we had in operation before the 
war were naturally selected to be used for 
the peacetime Army. There will be no hos- 
pitals operated after June of the type con- 
struction at Longview.” 
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I quote General Kirk again: “These hos- 
pitals to remain are not of temporary con- 
struction as was Harmon. 

“Again I want to thank you and your 
constituents for all that you did to assist 
the Medical Department of the Army to give 
care at Longview to the men who fought our 
war.” . 

At this point I quote the pertinent part 
of a letter written to me January 2, 1946, 
by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Washington, D. C.: 

“I was glad to have another chance to talk 
to you about the question of Harmon General 
Hospital. I remember your recent visit to my 
office with a group of friends from Longview 
and appreciate your interest in the matter. 
I can also understand your efforts to have us 
take over this hospital. 

“So far we have been offered 69 Army and 
Air hospitals which are being declared sur- 
plus. Of these, 28 are of temporary construc- 
tion, like the one at Longview; 2 are of per- 
manent fireproof construction; and the re- 
mainder are of semipermanent construction— 
that is, brick or tile—39 is the remainder. 

“We have taken over no hospitals of tem- 
porary construction like the one at Long- 
view.” 

Note, I quote General Bradley again, “We 
have taken over no hospitals of temporary 
construction like the one at Longview.” 

Too, I quote a paragraph from a letter writ- 
ten to me by Gen. Omar Bradley, December 
29, 1945: 

“} thought you might also be interested in 
the plans for the installation to be con- 
structed at Bonham, Tex. This is to be a 
domiciliary home for women veterans. The 
decision to place it there was made prior to 
my assuming my present duties, though the 
announcement was made only recently.” 

Always I’m glad to hear from you. I assure 
you of my desire to cooperate fully with you 
fine citizens of Longview, Gregg County, and 
east Texas. 

Your friend, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
Member of Congress. 





Increase Dependent-Children Aid to States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the aston- 
ishing number of young men who were 
rejected for physical defects by the 
armed forces, the steady increase in the 
cost of living, and the growth of juvenile 
delinquency, combine to ask us: “Are we 
falling down on the job of helping the 
dependent children of our Nation?” 

While our attention is presently 
focused on such issues as providing food 
for the people of war-torn lands, or giv- 
ing a loan to Britain, we must not forget 
that our first responsibility is to promote 
the common welfare here at home. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
under the assistance program the mini- 
mum requirements are not being met. 

Under the present law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes one-half of $18 each 
month for the first dependent child and 
one-half of $12 for each additional child. 
These sums are totally inadequate. Fur- 
thermore, under this rigid formula, 
whereby Federal aid stops at the $18 and 
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$12 levels, many States are discouraged 
from increasing these amounts because 
they would have to shoulder the burden 
alone. To correct this unfortunate situa- 
tion, I am introducing a bill, which will 
provide that: 

Section 403 (a) of the Social Security Act 
as amended, United States Code, 1940 edition, 
title 42, section 603 (a), is amended to read 
as follows: : 

“Sec. 403. (a) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has an approved plan 
for aid to dependent children, for each quar- 
ter, beginning with the quarter commencing 
July 1, 1935, an amount, which shall be used 
exclusively for carrying out the State plan 
equal to one-half of the total of the sums 
expended during such quarter under such a 
plan.” 


‘This will permit payments to the States 
equal to one-half of the amount expended 
by the States for aid to dependent chil- 
dren without regard to the amount ex- 
pended with respect to any dependent 
child for any month. 

Social workers in the field, who are in 
daily contact with welfare problems, are 
best qualified to speak on this matter. 
With support approaching unanimity, 
they favor the recommendation incor- 
porated in this bill. They believe, as I do, 
that no maximum limitation on Federal 
participation in payments be fixed by the 
Federal Government, determination of 
appropriate standards of assistance being 
left to the States. The proposal to elim- 
inate ceilings in the Federal share in pay- 
ments is consistent with the fundamental 
principle in the administration of assist- 
ance that the primary responsibility rests 
with the States. 

It is not fair to make the States re- 
sponsible for determining the levels of 
assistance and then to hold the Federal 
share to an arbitrary maximum. This 
cripples the functioning of any welfare 
program. It is like one member of a 
partnership telling the other to go ahead. 

We must tackle this problem on a 
national basis so that there will be no 
inequality of assistance given to a de- 
pendent child in one State, as against 
the assistance given to a child in another 
State. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill rec- 
ognizes this need. It contains a flex- 
ible formula whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes 50 percent to those 
States whose per capita income is 
greater than or equal to that of the con- 
tinental United States as a whole. The 
Federal share in those States whose per 
capita income is less than one-half of 
the percent by which the State per capita 

income is below the national average 
with a maximum Federal contribution of 
75 percent. 

This variable Federal grant is based on 
a recognition of the fact that the well- 
being of the country as a whole can only 
be achieved if the Federal Government 
uses its broad legislative and taxing pow- 
ers to equalize geographic economic in 
equalities. This is very important in 
view of the highly mobile character of 
our population—as contrasted with the 
parochial nature of the welfare problem 
of another day. The poorest States have 
the highest birth rate and bear a dis- 
proportionate share of the cost of rearing 
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tomerrow’s citizens. This variable grant 
principle recognizes that an even match- 
ing formula places the least Federal 
money in the States where the need is 
greatest, a condition which would be 
aggravated by a lifting of the ceilings 
alone. However, the variable grant for- 
mula precludes any extension of in- 
equality. Tied in with the elimination 
of residence requirements, it makes for 
an equalization of assistance standards 
throughout the country. It is to the 
national as well as local interest that 
ihequalities in the level of public aid 
should never be permitted to become a 
factor in influencing migration. 

We have found that, in some States, 
due to varying economic and climatic 
conditions, the unit minimum cost for 
assistance runs much higher than in 
others. In these cases, the abolition of 
ceilings which presently limit the Fed- 
eral Government’s contribution, is im- 
perative. Therefore, in a practical sense, 
the lifting of ceiling is to the higher-in- 
come States what variable grants are to 
the lower-income States, a means of pro- 
viding a measure of Federal financial 
participation commensurate with their 
needs and their effort to meet these 
needs. 

Nonresidents currently suffer from 
the residence requirements which deter- 
mine eligibility. Under the changes as 
recommended, these hardships would be 
removed. In addition, such legislation 
would be in line with the high degree of 
mobility in our national population. The 
mother or cther responsible relative 
would not be bogged down by the red tape 
of State or local welfare machinery. 

In most of the 28 States that require 
localities to share in financing public as- 
sistance, the amount a locality puts up 
for matching determines how much it 
gets in State and Federal funds. Under 
these provisions, States with small eco- 
nomic resources, and poor localities 
within richer States, lack the funds to 
finance decent standards of assistance. 
Too often, the amount of a payment to 
a child depends on where he happens to 
live, not on what he actually needs. 
Need is usually more prevalent in the 
poorer communities, and even a highly 
inadequate assistance program may rep- 
resent a greater fiscal burden for a poor 
community than a fairly adequate pro- 
gram represents in more prosperous 
places. 

In the light of program deficiencies re- 
vealed by experience, the Social Security 
Board of the Federal Government, rec- 
ommends that special Federal aid be 
granted to low-income States. High- 
income States, perhaps defined as States 
with per capita income above the na- 
tional average, would continue to receive 
dollar for dollar, as under the present 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
amended so as to remove the present 
ceiling on Federal contributions. Under 
a grant-in-aid formula patterned after 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, States 
with low economic ability would receive 
more than a dollar in Federal funds for 
each dollar which they themselves pro- 
vide. The addition would be relatively 
greatest for the State whose economic 
ebility is relatively least, with appro- 
priate graduations for others. The re- 


moval of ceilings plus grant-in-aid to the 
poorer States, plus the elimination of 
residence requirements that set off 
State from State, plus requirements for 
the States to distribute Federal and 
State funds to localities in relation to 
their needs and, where the localities par- 
ticipate in financing also in relation to 
their fiscal ability, these together, will 
remove present inequities. This is no 
special pleading. I believe, with the 
Social Security Board, that these over- 
all adjustments will improve the assist- 
ance program in all States, consistent 
with their good faith, their economic po- 
sition, and the real needs of recipients. 

The Board believes that maximum 
limits on Federal matching should be 
eliminated for dependent children so 
that the Federal Government will pay 
its full share of whatever amount the 
State agency finds necessary to meet its 
responsibilities. 

Of the 640,000 children receiving aid 
to dependent children at the beginning 
of 1945, probably more than three-fifths 
were in need because of the death or dis- 
ability of one or both parents. The Social 
Security Act specifies only the maximum 
residence period that may be required 
by a State that receives Federal funds 
for aid to dependent children, a year’s 
residence preceding application on be- 
half of the child, or birth in the State 
within the year preceding the applica- 
tion if the mother resided in the State 
for a year preceding the birth. Under 
the approved plans as of July 1, 1945, 
45 States still retained substantially 
these maximum requirements for aid to 
dependent children; 3 States had elimi- 
nated it. It has been feared that an in- 
flux of applicants would result if resi- 
dence requirements were lowered or 
removed in States with relatively high 
standards of assistance. There is no 
evidence to support this. In fact, the 
effect of additional Federal aid to low- 
income States would be to reduce the 
present large variations in standards of 
assistance. 

4The maximum limits for Federal par- 
ticipation are particularly serious in aid 
to dependent children, since the amounts 
are lower and no allowance is made 
specifically for the mother or other rela- 
tive who cares for the child. While the 
payments to an aged couple, both of 
whom are eligible for assistance, may in- 
clude as much as $40 a month in Federal 
funds, that to a mother with one child 
may not include more than $9 a month 
in Federal funds. As a consequence, the 
Federal Government pays Only about 
one-third the total cost of aid to de- 
pendent children, as compared with 
abcut half the cost of old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, because States must 
add unmatched funds to give these 
families even the bare essentials. 

The Federal act authorizes use of Fed- 
eral funds for children who lack support 
or care because of the death, absence, 
or incapacity of a parent, and are living 
with certain specified relatives. Federal 
funds, however, may not be used for chil- 
dren who may be in equally serious need 
because of the parent’s unemployment 
or under employment or for children who 
are living with a cousin or a legal guard- 
ian or in a foster home. I believe that 
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aid should be available to a child who 
is in need for any reason and is living 
with a natural or adoptive parent, lega] 
guardian, or relative. Appropriate pro- 
vision must be made under the Socia] 
Security Act for the care of a child who 
is in need of foster-home care. 

The war has made us humbly aware 
that our Nation’s greatest asset is the 
vigor and quality of our people. Yet in 
the development of provisions for social- 
security children, who cannot plead their 
own cause, have fared less well than cer- 
tain other groups. The time has come 
for us to make up for our neglect of 
them, lest we have beggars on horseback 
as our leaders of tomorrow. Poverty 
breeds ignorance, disease, and crime. It 
stirs up antisocial forces which could 
threaten our whole society. 

Knowing this, let us correct it. I call 
for the elimination of ceilings on Fed- 
eral aid to dependent children so that 
all of them, in every State, may have a 
fair chance to grow up into healthy, 
happy, and dependable Americans, 


Housing Program a Strait-jacket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the most essential factor to 
building a home is to have the materials 
and equipment with which to build. We 
are not living in Cinderella land, where 
all that is necessary is a magic wand or 
a fairy godmother. It takes lumber, 
brick, tile, glass, plaster, hardware, and 
so forth. Legislation does not take the 
place of the magic wand. You cannot 
legislate these materials and equipment 
or houses themselves into existence. 

The following advertisement, recently 
appearing in the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette, tells a good part of the story: 

LET'S FACE THE FACTS ABOUT HOME BUILDING 


In the confusion created about the short- 
age of homes in America, one point stands 
out clearly: You can't build homes without 
materials. 

Lumber and building-materials dealers and 
ccntractors obviously have a vital interest 
in obtaining materials for home building. 

They report, nevertheless, that such mate- 
rials are not flowing through the yards; that 
they have not been able to get them. There- 
fore the Government’s HH priorities offered 
to enable veterans and others to obtain 
homes are simply home-hunting iicenses, for 
materials in quantity are rot available. 

As long as OPA continues its wartime con- 
trol policy rather than a policy of adjustment 
to aid reconversion, it will neither be able to 
prevent an inflation or a deflation. It will 
only be able to prevent reconversion by dis- 
couraging production of needed home-build- 
ing items. 

Here, for example, is an instance of OPA 
action that has resulted in increased produc- 
tion. After 6 months’ delay OPA granted a 
4- to 10-percent price edjustment that al- 
lowed 125 of 400 closed brick and tile plants 
to reopen This price adjustment allowed 
these plants and 400 others that had been 
operating to hire needed labor, As a result, 











in the next quarter production rose 25 


But in hardwood flooring, siding, plywood, 
millwork, and construction lumber, OPA 
clings to its wartime formulas. Instead, OPA 
follows the unrealistic policy of allowing pre- 
mium prices to mills for producing lumber 
for such things as export to foreign countries, 
and tor items that were needed in wartime 
ndustry. 

Tod . s question is not essentially one of 
price ¢ ontrol—if there were plenty of homes, 
no price controls would be necessary. The 
important question is one of production and 
manpower. 

So far, OPA and Government officialdom in 
iJ have contented themselves with con- 
allocations and priority systems which 
at best can do nothing but juggle an insuf- 
ficient supply of building materials—and at 
worst, delay and retard production and the 
employment of Manpower. 

Homes will not be built in the United 
States unless the building industry builds 
them. Whether they are labeled “public 
housing” or “private homes,” the same ma- 
terials, the same labor, the same building 
industry will build them. 

Production can be unblocked by the re- 
moval or adjustment of OPA’s wartime 
policies. But such a realistic approach can- 
not be attained as long as Government ac- 
tion is based on a philosophy of lack rather 
than a philosophy of abundant supply for 
peacetime prosperity. ; 

The lumber dealers, builders and con- 
tractors stand ready to build or rebuild Amer- 
ica. But it is up to the people to demand 
that the way be cleared for the production 
of materials for homes. 


How right that ad is can be seen by 
comparing the monthly production fig- 
ures for January 1946 with the average 
monthly production in 1941. In making 
this comparison, we find, bath tubs, 36 
percent less; brick, 35 percent leSs; clay 
tile, 27 percent less; gypsum board and 
lath, 7 percent less; lumber, millwork, 
and flooring, 38 percent less; plywood, 29 
percent less; cast-iron sewer pipe, 42 per- 
cent less; clay sewer pipe, 26 percent 
less; cast-iron radiation, 73 percent less. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of the 24 Mem- 
bers of this House that voted against the 
so-called Patman housing bill when it 
passed this House on Marck 7. At that 
time I said that the bill was fundamen- 
tally dishonest because it tries to make 
the people think that Congress is doing 
something to relieve the housing short- 
age while all that it does is add another 
czar to our Government structure and 
impose more rules, orders, regulations, 
and regimentation upon the people of 
this country. I said that the way to 
solve the housing shortage is to get rid 
of, or at least relax, existing restrictions 
which are stifling the production of 
building materials. 

The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has launched a so-called veterans’ 
housing program. We have a housing 
czar. Daily we are getting more rules, 
regulations, and orders. And daily the 
Government is adding confusion upon 
confusion to the housing picture. I con- 
tinue in my belief, Mr. Speaker, that all 
these slide-rule operations and regula- 
tions will not relieve the housing short- 
age but will delay and hinder the solu- 
tion of this problem and add new prob- 
lems. 

May I call your attention to an edi- 
torial appearing in the April 6 issue of 
the Marinette Eagle Star. I believe this 
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sums up extremely well just what we are 
getting into: 


Commenting on the so-called veterans’ 
emergency housing program order proclaimed 
by the Government about 10 days ago, the 
Marshfield News-Herald had this to say: 

“On the face of it, the proposal that vir- 
tually all building be sidetracked in favor of 
the construction of homes for veterans is as 
reasonable as any proposal could be. But 
here is where the shoe pinches: 

“The order will halt work on commercial 
construction in which little of the type of 
material needed for private homes is being 
used. Thus many artisans in specialized 
branches of the building industry will be 
kept idle. If it were possible for these idle 
men to find jobs building homes for veterans 
this might be regarded as a compensating 
factor, but builders contend that it will be 
at least 3 months before the building of 
homes for veterans will be far enough ad- 
vanced to absorb much of this labor.” 

The Marshfield paper concludes that the 
edict serves merely to strew more sand in 
the wheels of reconversion and heartily en- 
dorses the view of a building tradesman who 
contended that the same amount of energy 
devoted to stimulation of the production of 
building materials would have been of far 
greater value to the country. 

The News-Herald is but mildly critical, as 
developments here already indicate. An of- 
ficious Federal pay-roller already has visited 
Marinette and ordered all building activities 
on two local projects halted at once, stress- 
ing that failure to do so would subject the 
owners of the property to severe penalties in 
Federal court. Concrete, steel, and brick will 
be the major items in the construction of 
the two buildings, none of them critical ma- 
terials needed for housing. But that doesn't 
make any difference with a bureaucrat. His 
job is to further tangle the confused economy 
of the country. 

Nor does it make any difference with the 
bureaucrat that hardships are involved in 
ordering that construction on the two proj- 
ects in question be halted. The fact that in 
one instance, the owner has been compelled 
to start construction of a building to house 
his business after being forced to vacate the 
quarters he occupied doesn't enter into the 
picture so far as the Government is con- 
cerned. Neither is the Government con- 
cerned with the fact that in the other in- 
stance, the building of materials sorely 
needed for new homes will be hampered by 
the no-building edict. 

It’s a screwy mess and it is going to be- 
come screwier unless Congress intervenes in 
a hurry and straightens it out. Instead of 
a housing program for veterans, we are go- 
ing to have a strait-jacket on prouction. 
Millions of artisans are going to be made idle 
and its effect will be so far-reaching that we 
dread the thought of it. 

When are they going to wake up in Wash- 
ington? 





Care of Government Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, here- 
tofore several Members of the House have 
made remarks regarding the illegal traf- 
ficking in Government property both 
during the late war and during the post- 
war period, and I wish to amplify that 
matter and to impress upoh the Mem- 
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bers of the House, the country, and those 
in control of such property, the need for 
closer scrutiny of the vast amount of 
property now possessed by our Govern- 
ment. We have received authentic re- 
ports of the destruction of Government 
property, much of it being war property, 
by those of both the military and the 
Navy personnel. Doubtless some of this 
property was destroyed by those in charge 
of it rather than to have the duty and 
responsibility of caring for it. No one 
can estimate the value of the property 
so destroyed, but when there is a reckless 
abandon and constant effort to destroy 
tanks, jeeps, tractors, trucks, and other 
essential equipment by those in charge 
of it in foreign countries, a vast amount 
in value can be destroyed in a short space 
of time. Many reports have been re- 
ceived from many sources upon this very 
subject. Some of the participants were 
of both the enlisted and commissioned 
personnel of both the Army and the Navy. 
This character of utter waste is both un- 
thinkable and indefensible. This char- 
acter of surplus war property would serve 
our people well in this postwar period and 
the destruction of this property prevents 
all opportunity on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to recoup anything therefrom. 
Those officers and enlisted men who par- 
ticipated in this terrible waste and de- 
struction of property should be called 
upon to account for their unlawful and 
cowardly acts. They were imposing an 
additional obligation upon all of the peo- 
ple, including themselves, throughout 
the years to come, because the destruc- 
tion of property prevents our Govern- 
ment from realizing any payment for it, 
and therefore the national debt cannot 
be reduced to the extent of the value of 
the property destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to expand my 
comments upon the care of Government 
property, and to some of the acts com- 
mitted with respect thereto. I have just 
read, with great interest, an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of date 
April 10, 1946, to which reference is made 
of Twelve Indicted in Hawaii in Plot to 
Defraud United States in Navy Stores. 
It appears from the article, to which 
reference is made, that many irregular 
business transactions were made, and 
that by these illegal manipulations the 
Government was defrauded out of huge 
sums of money. It is a very sad com- 
mentary for us to know, and for the peo- 
ple to know, that our Army or naval of- 
ficers would participate in a venture of 
this character, but such appears to be 
the case. The articles appended hereto, 
which relates the story as told in the 
newspaper, gives the names of 12 people, 
2 of whom are members of the commis- 
sioned personnel of our fighting forces, 
who, with several civilians, have con- 
spired to defraud our Government, and 
by their unlawful manipulations they 
have defrauded our Government out of 
tens of thousands of dollars—which has 
already been ascertained—and no one 
can now tell how much money was thus 
obtained by this group which has not yet 
been ascertained. An act of this char- 
acter causes every Army and naval of- 
ficer in the service to depreciate ma- 
terially in the eyes of the people. That 
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character of conduct brands all those 
who participated in it as wholly unfit to 
serve in any position of responsibility 
either in the Army or Navy, or in civilian 
life. That is an outrage upon the people 
of this Nation, and it is a direct offense 
against our Government, 

Mr. Speaker, I herewith extend as a 
part of my remarks, with the unanimous 
consent of the House, the newspaper 
article which relates to this outrageous 
conduct, which is as follows: 

32 INDICTED IN HAWAII IN PLOT TO DEFRAUD 
UNITED STATES IN NAVY STORES 
HONOLULU, April 10.—Two naval officers and 
10 civilians were under Federal grand jury 
indictment today on charges of conspiracy 
to defraud the Government of tens of thou- 
sands of dollars during the war through 

irregular business transactions. 

The indictments charged the defendants 
siphoned heavy profits from naval canton- 
ment area 3 and the submarine base ship’s 
service store at Pearl Harbor. 

Those named in five indictments were 
Capt. John Henry Kangeter, of Charleston, 
S. C., officer in charge of the cantonment; Lt. 
John Edgar Carter, assistant to Kangeter; 
Aubra Laura Kilgo, civilian manager of the 
area in charge of food and retail sales; William 
Sherred Mitchell, civilian activity manager 
of the area; August Albert Sack, Edgar Barra- 
clough, William Frederick Bradley; Philip L. 
Kellerman, sr.; Philip L. Kellerman, jr.; Ray- 
mond Y. C. Gee; Claud Columbus Fitts; and 
Francis Ah Chew Siu; all of Honolulu. 

Judge Delbert E. Metzger set bonds at 
$2,500 each and scheduled arraignment for 
tomorrow morning. 

In the principal case, the indictment alleged 
that Kangeter, Carter Kilgo, and Mitchell 
formed an Oklahoma corporation known as 
the American-Pacific Trading Co., and used 
naval funds as well as their Navy connections 
to buy merchandise on the mainland for ship- 
ment to Hawaii, where it was sold to the 
Navy or civilian merchants. 

The American-Pacific Trading Co., from 
August 8, 1944, to about February 28, 1945, 
purchased merchandise and personal prop- 
erty for $253,539 which was advanced to 
Mitchell, on the mainland, by the Navy’s 
Cantonment Area Three, headed by Kangeter, 
the indictment alleged. This merchandise 
and property, the Government said, was 
“sold, resold, and invoiced” to the canton- 
ment area for $301,708, to the profit of the 
American-Pacific Trading Co. 

The charges carry a maximum penalty in 
case of convictions of 2 years’ imprisonment 
and $10,000 fine. 


Mr. Speaker, may I make this further 
statement, that the people of this Na- 
tion have suffered greatly during the re- 
cent war. They have financed the war, 
and they have yielded so many things— 
they have contributed their all, and they 
have toiled day and night for victory; 
they have given their boys, and they have 
hoped and prayed for victory in the war. 
Now, at this postwar period, for them to 
realize that there are Army or Navy 
officers, and civilians, who would prac- 
tice frauds and deception upon their 
Government, and who would plan to se- 
cure the hard-earned tax money the peo- 
ple have paid for the prosecution of war, 
that is about the last straw. All those 
who participated in this ugly, illegal, and 
miserable affair should be forced to “‘walk 
the gang-plank” and should pay the 
orice for such unholy conduct. 
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Address of Hon. Dewey Short, 


of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1946 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I desire to present 
to the membership the ¢ddress of wel- 
come by the gentleman from Missouri, 
Mr. DEWEY SHoRT, on the occasion of 
the General Bradley convocation, Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo., on Monday, 
March 18, 1946, and to also insert the re- 
sponding address by General Bradley. 
The House is well acquainted with the 
eloquence of Mr. SHortT, but on no occa- 
sion has he been more inspiring than in 
his tribute to General Bradley. The en- 
comium of one of America’s most bril- 
liant statesmen to one of our bravest 
generals will live long in the memories of 
all who were privileged to hear it: 

ADDRESS OF HON. DEWEY SHORT 


President Findlay, members of the fac- 
ulty and the board of trustees, students, and 
friends of Drury College, always it is good 
for any Missourian to come home, but in 
these trying and troublesome days we are 
doubly happy to return from the madhouse 
in Washington, which many people say is 
the only insane asylum on earth run by its 
own inmates, and come back to the heart 
of America where love of God, home, and 
country is uppermost in peoples’ minds. 

All of us love Missouri. We love her hills 
and plains, her rushing rivers and fertile 
valleys, her mines and forests, farms and fac- 
tories—from the smallest peaceful hamlet 
to the great metropolis—throbbing and pul- 
sating with human life and commerce. 

But more than her rocks and rills, her 
dogwood and redbud, we love her pecple. 
Missouri, mother of the West, is rich in many 
things—not only in her physical resources 
but most of all in her men and women. 

In the field of literature we are not 
ashamed—Sara Teasdale, Fannie Hurst, Mary 
McBride, Eugene Field, Rupert Hughes, Dale 
Carnegie, Harold Bell Wright, Rose O'Neill, 
Rose Wilder Lane, and above all the incom- 
parable Mark Twain. I might also add that 
Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, John C. 
Neihardt, Vance Randolph, and others have 
come to the Ozarks to drink at the inex- 
haustible fountain of inspiration which has 
fired their imagination to do their best 
works. We have our own Mother Mahnkay 
and May Kennedy McCord. 

In the field of statescraft we have produced 
Benton, Vest, Cockrell, Reed, Stone, Clark, 
Blair, Bland, Francis, Hadley, Hyde, and 
Spencer, whose names will not be soon for- 
gotten. 

President Findlay, Missouri is an empire 
around which you could build a wall and we 
could live comfortably unto ourselves. This 
is not Pauline boasting; it is justifiable pride, 
and whether in peace or war we have never 
been found wanting. 

In the First World War we furnished Ad- 
miral Koontz, General Fries, General Crow- 
der, and above them all our great and ad- 
mired friend, Black Jack Pershing. 

In the war just ended we have furnished 
other distinguished commanders, both on 
land and sea and in the air. Time does not 
permit me to enumerate them all, but I 





shall say that in all our wars we have never 
had a greater commander than the one to 
whom we do homage today. 

As 1 of the 12 Members of Congress who 
visited the atrocity camps in Germany 2 
weeks before VE-day, it was my privilege to 
spend a day with General Eisenhower at 
Rheims, a night with General Devers at 
Heidelberg, and for 160 miles with Senator 
Saltonstall, I rode with the late and lamenteq 
Gen. Alexander Patch all the way from his 
headquarters to Munich. 

In the meantime our party spent two 
nights with our honored guest at his head- 
quarters in Wiesbaden, and I talked not only 
to officers but also to privates in the different 
armies we visited. 

All to whom I talked, both officer and en- 
listed personnel, were of one opinion. Uni- 
versally they agreed that there was no man 
in our American Army who had better judg- 
ment, more unquestioned integrity, or un- 
excelled courage than the man from Mis- 
souri whom we are honoring today. 

He, with others, has won this war, and it 
is now up to us to win the peace. I only 
wish that the American people can have some 
of his deep understanding, his human sym- 
pathy, his unwavering loyalty, his indomi- 
table will, his pleasing patience, his unsul- 
lied soul, his unspotted idealism, his un- 
conquerable spirit to bring into this world 
a just and lasting peace. 

Great soldier that he is—and remember, he 
had under his command the Twelfth Army 
Group, General Simpson, of the Ninth Army, 
General Hodges, of the First Army, and the 
great Patton, of the Third Army—he does not 
like to kill. With the sweetness and tenler- 
ness that Drury College stands for, he will 
do everything in his might to avert such 
another catastrophe. 

Some people have objected to certain ap- 
pointments which our own President from 
this great State has made, but no one in or 
out of Congress who understands the task 
which has been assigned our great leader has 
ever uttered one word of protest. His nomi- 
nation met with universal approval and he 
has received the plaudits of a grateful people. 

Next to the President of the United States, 
our distinguished guest today, who receives 
a merited honor from a worthy institution 
which contributes much to the intellectual, 
physical, moral, and religious development of 
this vast region, has the most important and 
responsible job in our Government. He will 
discharge its duties faithfully and weil. For 
many years to come the welfare of millions of 
men, women, and children will be in his 
hands. Always he will be sympathetic, but 
naturally he must abide by the law. Congress 
enacts the laws. 

President Findlay, I would be less than 
human if I did not express to you, the mem- 
bers of your faculty, and the members of 
your board of trustees, that I have cherished 
the high honor which you conferred upon 
me several years ago, and now I am more than 
happy that Drury College is conferring the 
honorary doctor of laws degree upon a greet 
soldier, a good man, and an outstanding 
American—Omar Nelson Bradley. 


ADDRESS BY GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY 


President Findlay, students of Drury Col- 
lege, ladies and gentlemen, in the Army we 
have a term I’m sure veterans here will rec- 
ognize. In fact, many of you may have heard 
it before. 

It’s called the big picture—a term describ- 
ing the situation as it appears -to top-level 
command. More often than not, it’s also 


used to characterize that thinking. 

Where big-picture thinking is applied in 
war, it results in large-scale tactics and 
Both are essential to 
But big-picture 


world-wide strategy. 
the winning of battles. 





















































































thinking also has a blind-spot. 
+ tends to obscure the soldier. 

Unless a top-level commander keeps in 
touch with his troops, he may lose himself 
in the give-and-take of maneuver or in the 
mathematics of supply. And unless he is 
close enough to his men to know something 
of their weariness and their fear, such a com- 
mander—or anyone else for that matter— 
can forget that wars are won by battles— 
that those battles are won by men. 

In much the same manner, big-picture 
thinking conceals a similar danger in Wash- 

eton—in the Veterans’ Administration as 
in any other Federal agency. 

€chedules of statistics on Nation-wide op- 
erations may eventually mean little unless 
we can think of the men they represent. 

Veterans’ problems tend to become unreal 
phrases until we follow them down into the 
private lives of veterans. And wntil we can 
feel the terrible impact of those personal 
problems on the lives of our young men, we 
shall have missed much of the human mean- 
ing of the job we are trying to do. 

For that reason, I welcome the occasional 
chance to climb over my desk and step out 
into the country among the veterans them- 
There is no need to tell you how 
glad I am that this visit has brought me to 
Springfield—a Missouri town much like the 
one in which I was born. 

In thinking President Findlay and the 
board of trustees for the degree you con- 
ferred this afternoon, I want to tell you first 
how happy it has made me. It helps to re- 
call the comradeship of our troops overseas. 

We must remember : commander is known 
not so much for his own achievements as he 
is for the accomplishments of his troops. I 
would like to believe that you chose me today 
primarily as a symbol of these men. In 
honoring me, you are in a wider sense hon- 
oring all veterans who should be sharing this 
distinction. 

When you look at me, I would prefer that 
you think of them. And when you welcome 
me, I would prefer that you remember them. 

Seven month: ago, on my arrival in Wash- 
ington, { was told that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration was the world’s largest business. 
Since then it has skyrocketed even higher. 

With annual expenditures headed sharply 
toward the $5,000,000,000 mark, its hospital 
and medical system is the largest in the 
world’s peacetime history. No other agency 
in the history of government has ever had a 
more comprehensive responsibility directly 
influencing the lives of so many people. 

I tell you this not to impress you with the 
vastness of our operations. But I tell you 
this only to remind you again of their wide- 
spread significance and of their importance 
to the development of our country. 

Administratively, our problems are being 

tved. With ell-ordered rupervision, 
trained personnel, sufficient space, and up- 
to-date procedures, we can bite heavily into 
the great work load and pare it down to size. 
This is being done as promptly and effectively 
as the mountainous size of the job permits. 

For example, strides have been made to in- 
sure the prompt payment of subsistence. 
Employees of the Veterans’ Administration 
have been ordered to make periodic checks 

t each college and university to determine 
where delays in payment have continued. If 
any of you veteran students are not being 
paid, tell this to your Representative when he 
calls on the college. 

However, you must remember this: Admin- 
istrative changes alone within the ‘eterans’ 
Administration will not insure the successful 
operation of our GI legislation. 

A far greater responsibility for making !t 
work falls upon the business, the laboring, 
and the educational elements of our commu- 
nities. Or, if you wish, on the citizens them- 
seives, 


Invariably, 





selves 
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Basically, the GI bill is a bridge, con- 
structed to carry veterans from the Army and 
the Navy into civilian life. No matter how 
sturdy a bridge we build, it means nothing 
unless we also open up avenues on the far- 
ther end of the bridge along which veterans 
can make their way. 

Of what value is it to pay subsistence 
promptly unless schools expand to make 
room for the waiting veteran student? 

How worth while is it to provide for the 
guaranteeing of loans unless the banks make 
loans? And what good is a loan to buy a 
home unless homes are built? 

What sense is there to our rehabilitating 
wounded veterans to make them employ- 
able unless employers are ready to give them 
jobs? 

And what is the meaning of readjust- 
ment allowances if there is no job to put 
an end to the need for readju-tment when 
the allowances have run out? 

These questions cannot be answered in the 
Veterans’ Administration—no; nor in any 
agency of Government. We shall find the 
answers only if we will widen our view to 
grasp the full intent of our GI legislation. 

More than anything else, the veteran today 
desires opportunity. Veterans’ benefits have 
been established to help veterans find that 
opportunity, to ease their reabsorption into 
our economic and social life, and to help the 
individual by broadening his chances in the 
world. 

Nowhere is that more evident than in the 
generous educational provisions of our Na- 
tion's Readjustment Act. 

Seventy years ago the founders of Drury 
College voiced their faith that “the end and 
aim of education is the development of char- 
acter.” Young men with character in search 
of development are heading like a mighty 
army toward the gateways of every school 
and college in the country. 

In the free and democratic development 
of individuals who comprise this mighty 
army there rests our country’s greatest hope 
for the future. 

Our pyramiding figures tell this story 
clearly. In July 1945, 1 month before the 
ending of the war, there were nearly two and 
three-quarter million veterans of World War 
II. Seven months later, in February 1946, 
we counted more than ten and three-quarter 
millions—or four times the number dis- 
charged last July. 

How do they feel about education and 
training? Well, back in July 1945 the total 
number of applications filed for education 
and training was 186,000. By February 1946 
applications had snowballed to a total of 
1,450,000—almost eight times the number of 
only 7 months ago. 

The number of veterans actually in train- 
ing or education by last July was 38,000. 
Seven months later the number actually in 
classrooms had climbed. to 257,000. That's 
an increase of almost seven times. 

Already it has been estimated by authori- 
ties in Washington that more than 750,000 
veterans will look for enrollment in our col- 
leges next fall. 

When you recollect that our full peacetime 
capacity for college and university instruc- 
tion in 1940 was slightly more than 1,300,000 
students, you will begin to understand the 
situation our institutions will face. 

The Nation-wide university plant that was 
operating at only about 75 percent capacity 
in November of 1945 will by next fall find 
itself choked in record-breaking enrollments. 

In addition to the anticipated 750,000 vet- 
erans of World War II, favorable economic 
conditions may be expected to swell regular 
applications for enrollment from men and 
women completing secondary schools this 
June 

Add to that the deferred educational needs 
of other men and women—aside from those 
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in the service—and you begin to grasp the 
extent of these problems. 

Here at Drury you are not unaware of the 
tremendous implications these factors bring 
with them. In 1940, I am told, your faculty 
hoped for a student enrollment of 550 by 
1950. With 142 veterans already enrolled for 
this school term, you have passed that mark 
4 years sooner. 

These enlarged enrollments everywhere are 
challenging the organizational ability and 
ingenuity of educators to accommodate their 
students. Important as was the function of 
educators during the war in specialized 
speed-up training, that role is a lesser one 
than the one they face now. 

The perplexing problems faced by colleges 
have become more apparent as enrollments 
continue to mount. Briefly, the Nation's 
educational systems were not in a position 
to accommodate the overwhelming influx of 
education-seeking veterans. Shortages are 
found in all phases of the system—shortages 
in plant and in laboratory facilities—short- 
ages in housing, shortages in trained per- 
sonnel, shortages in textbooks, and, in fewer 
instances, shortages in planning. 

When Congress wrote the educational pro- 
visions of the GI bill, it wisely determined 
that there should be no invasion of educa- 
tional prerogatives by any Federal agency. 
The precaution was well taken. We have al- 
ways safeguarded the freedom of higher 
education from governmental controls and 
restrictions that might deliberately or un- 
wittingly challenge its integrity. 

Under the provisions of the law, therefore, 
the Veterans’ Administration’s function in 
education is justifiably limited to counseling 
and to the payment of tuition, fees, and 
subsistence. 

The burden of whatever action is to be 
taken by colleges and universities in meet- 
ing their veteran student loads must neces- 
sarily be first taken by the institutions them- 
selves. 

Several times it has been suggested that 
the Veterans’ Administration help out in the 
crowded-college problem by establishing vet- 
erans’ universities of its own in abandoned 
camps. The suggestion is an impossible one, 
ignoring as it does not only the dangers that 
would exist in so unsound a development 
but also flaunting the needs and desires of 
veterans themselves. 

Veteran students prefer their schooling 
within the existing framework of our educa- 
tional system—even though that system may 
considerably reshuffle its pattern to accept 
enlarged enrollment. Only in this way can 
we maintain in our centers of learning the 
free traditions that have come down to us 
from the very infancy of our Republic 

Faced with critical shortages during next 
September registrations, most colleges and 
universities can choose one of two courses 

Either they will enlarge their plants with 
temporary housing, schedule round-the-clock 
classes, provide accelerated programs and 
build enlarged emergency staffs. Or they will 
become increasing selective and turn away 
a greater number of applicants. 

Some educators contend that GI educa- 
tional advantages will result in a dangerous 
lowering of academic standards, eventually 
tending to undermine the significance of col- 
lege education. 

Preliminary experience indicates that this 
is not so. 

Everywhere universities are reporting that 
veteran students not only equal, but in most 
instances surpass the scholastic level of 
other students. These men are for the most 
part serious-intentioned students, acutely 
conscious that time is running by. Many 
of them have months and years of war ex- 
perience behind them. Even more impor- 
tant, they have acquired a mature and mean- 
ingful attitude toward life. 
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The danger that unqualified students will 
use the Readjustment Act as an educational 
dole can, of course, be reduced by intelligent 
counseling and advice. This is also true 
where students select courses for which they 
have no aptitude and for which they lack 
ability. Although the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is equipped to give this service to all 
disabled veterans in our 207 guidance and 
advisement centers, we cannot provide as 
thorough a service for others. Soon we shall 
have 300 such centers but even they will be 
inadequate. 

The best insurance a college or university 
can take to avoid misplaced or misdirected 
students is to provide intelligent and scien- 
tific guidance service prior to admission. 

Standards, however, should not be used as 
a smoke screen for turning away veterans 
where enrollment is restricted by other 
limitations. 

Student housing continues to be a ceiling 
factor on campuses throughout the country. 
Shortages in critical building materials 
needed in residential housing, scarcities of 
funds in private institutions operating on 
reduced enrollments during the war, and the 
relatively short-term requirements for large- 
scale needs have all conspired to prevent 
dormitory building programs. Married vet- 
erans, moreover, pose a new and unique col- 
lege housing problem. 

In some places, universities have obtained 
trailers and demountable housing for erec- 
tion on the campus of the institution. In 
other States, nearby Army and Navy can- 
tonments are being used for residence, with 
regular bus service provided by the college 
or university. Other institutions have 
taken a page from their wartime training 
programs and have converted existing struc- 
tures into barracks-style dormitories. And 
in still other communities universities have 
appealed to home owners to share their 
space with students. 

In one measure or another, each of these 
devices has brought relief. True, these facili- 
ties have not always been desirable. But 
they do afford an emergency solution to an 
emergency situation. And even a partial 
answer here is better than none at all. 

Then there is the matter of adapting cur- 
rent academic procedures to fit more easily 
into the current shape of educational pres- 
sures. 

I am thinking now of one eastern uni- 
versity, to use a pertinent example. What 
they are doing is not unique nor confined to 
that institution. I mention it only because 
it’s one with which I am familiar. 

In normal times, this university ran two 
schools in a normal day. It is now prepar- 
ing to operate three schools during a 24-hour 
round-the-clock period. Officials there say 
they would stretch the three schools to four 
if the problems in their scheme could be 
satisfactorily worked out. 

Prewar procedures called for lectures in 
the morning, laboratory work in the after- 
noon. Thus laboratories were idle in the 
mornings while students crowded the lecture 
halls. By running another school in re- 
verse with laboratory work in the mornings 
and lecture courses in the afternoons—both 
facilities get full-time use. With the same 
equipment, the same space—schooling capac- 
ity is doubled. Flying squadrons clean up 
between classes. Unthinkable, perhaps, in 
1936, but both thinkable and workable in 
1946. 

Other universities have planned the crea- 
tion of extension units. This program does 
not envision the establishment of separate 
universities but simply calls for the extension 
of teaching to reconverted war plants and 
camps, sharing the faculty, name, and facili- 
ties of the parent school. 

Educators have also variously proposed the 
enlargement of our junior college system or 
the establishment of community colleges— 
college freshmen courses conducted on a co- 
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operative basis by colleges in existing second- 
ary school facilities. Presumably this would 
ease the first year load on our universities 
until plants can be expanded. 

Each of these plans calls for sizable in- 
creases in college and university faculties. 

Here and there colleges and universities 
have found their own solutions. Instructors 
when asked to carry heavier teaching loads on 
a year-round schedule, have replied gener- 
ously. Graduate students have been drafted 
into teaching basic courses for which they 
are qualified. And colleges have gone to 
successful and qualified professional people 
in the community to teach on a part-time 
basis. 

When faced by a similar situation in the 
Veterans’ Administration resulting from a 
shortage of competent doctors with which to 
staff our hospitals, we appealed to the medi- 
cal community to help us on a part-time or 
consultant basis. Instead of lowering medi- 
cal standards, this device has raised them. 

In many instances, some of these short- 
ages—particularly in housing and in space— 
can be more readily solved in smaller col- 
leges than in the larger universities. 

A survey made by our people shortly be- 
fore Christmas showed that 43 percent of the 
school-going veterans were concentrated in 
42 schools out of the total of approximately 
1,300 in the Nation. And yet these 42 schools 
had only 25 percent of the total student 
capacity. 

elieving that some more profitable re- 
grouping of veteran students might result 
if they were apprised of opportunities avail- 
able, we are conducting a survey to deter- 
mine where such openings might exist. 

This survey will permit us to report on 
enrollment and capacities in the Nation’s 
colleges. It may easé an educational bot- 
tleneck which has turned thousands away 
in some schools while others operate below 
capacity. 

It isn’t pleasant—and certainly it is far 
from convenient—for veterans to brave the 
shortages and discomforts that going to col- 
lege in 1946 entails. But they are not going 
in the dear-old-college-days tradition. The 
very extent of their enrollment applications 
is the surest index to their determination to 
equip themselves to make the best possible 
contribution to the growth and progress of 
America. 

This is a tremendous challenge, not only 
to our colleges but to the whole Nation. We 
cannot afford to let our qualified veterans 
knock at a bolted door. 

I am sure the knock will be answered and 
welcome made secure. 

I believe this because I know that the 
habit of America is the habit of victory. 





Have Living Costs Gone Up or Net? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, the OPA 
says food costs have increased very lit- 
tle. What is your opinion and experi- 
ence, Mrs. Housewife? The following 
table is from the Washington Star of 
April 8: 

LIVING COSTS COMPARED—TABLE SHOWS PER- 
CENTAGE INCREASES IN CONSUMER PRICES 
DURING WARS 
Here is a table showing the percentage 

increases in consumer goods during World 

War I compared with those during the war 








just past to the present time, as well as wage 
earnings: 
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100 | All consumer prices..........- 108 31 3.4 
GD) FOGG... «smccsentsccnmeedal 126 49 | -24 
ROU SINE cnactuennusammne 85 18 |—11,1 
a RIE. 125 24 |—10.7 
DOD ccivcanciodissadenen 2 & 1.4 
BiORE  cntieninttenentandaliall 92 12 wl 
PILI .ctucnduscignpactiinneasiil o4 31 me 
COGN. 00cccieseeseeseued 139 18 0 
Canned goods............-.- () 43 .2 
Fresh fruit and vegetables..| (') 108 2 
POCRGCOR. .nacnediindihaakie 291 119 |—23.0 
Me Pee a se ee 54 4 2 
38 T CRUGHION.....,. .<cnanccasahetuneta a £0 7.2 
De OGONR. docincncdsacdsed () 42 6.5 
Dew RSNOE., cccccduvecenio (@) 37 4.7 
House dresses..............- (1) 148} 54.0 
Cotton work shirts_........- () 80 5.9 
6 | Electricity, fuel, ice........... 91 14 3,2 
3 | House furnishings............- 179 48 8.6 
21 | Miscellaneous-....- 101 25 8.5 
All wholesale prices 148 44 3.5 
Industrial prices. 165 27 4.8 
Building materials. 218 25 9.4 

Plate glass......... 271 0 0 
Steel plates 232 13} 13.1 

Copper........ 65 15 0 
Anthracite coal_. 82 44] 15.9 
Bituminous coal. 675 30 7.8 
Textile products. 252 51 4.9 
Blue denim.._..... 266 | 104] 16.4 
Men’s cotton hose....-- 277 77 3.2 

Average weekly earnings of 
factory workers............- 140 74| —4,.2 
Average hourly earnings of 

factory workers..........-.- 150 61 5.4 





1 No data available 


The source of the above table is the 
OPA. The table accompanied an article 
extolling the wonders and achievements 
of the OPA. Let us analyze this table. 
Are these New Deal schemers deceiving 
themselves or are they trying to deceive 
the housewives of the Nation? 

Column two of this table shows the 
percentage increase in prices from 
August 1939 to February 1, 1946. This 
column, however, does not show that in 
August 1939 we had 8-cent cotton, 
5-cent hogs, $1.10-per-hundred-pounds 
milk, 30-cents-per-bushel rye, and 54- 
cents-per-bushel wheat. Most farm 
products were from 40 to 50 percent of 
parity in 1939, so what of it if these 
prices would advance to a point where 
they would bring somewhere near the 
cost of production? Farm labor alone 
has increased in the United States, from 
$35 per month in 1939 to $88 per month 
in 1945. 

Column three may tell many stories. 
One could be obtained by asking any 
housewife if she is buying meats and 
other foods for less than she purchased 
them in 1943. Two, column three may 
show the listed price, but the housewife 
might not be buying the steak for 11 
percent less, pork chops for 10 percent 
less, potatoes for 23 percent less. Three, 
if this chart is right and gives the true 
picture, it is more evident than ever that 
the farmer is the only one whose prices 
are being held down. His prices are not 
only frozen at zero in 1943, but he is be- 
ing pushed down below zero, if this chart 
is to be depended upon, 








Potatoes no doubt are lower, and the 
main reason is because the legal support 
price on potatoes has not been main- 
tained in accordance with the Steagall 
amendment. 





Treasury Deprived of $50,000,000 or 
More in Taxes Due From Shipping Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to invite the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to what I consider to 
be the greatest injustice to the American 
taxpayer which has ever come to my at- 
tention. It involves action by a Govern- 
ment agency which has so far deprived 
the Treasury of a sum which I dare say 
may amount to $50,000,000 or more. The 
fact that this evasion has taken place at 
a (ime when we are sorely in need of 
Government funds, and tha’, the moneys 
exempted from taxation are war profits, 
makes this situation doubly damning. 

A provision of the Merchant Marine 

Act of 1936 specifies that ship lines 
receiving a subsidy shall be permitted 
by the Maritime Commission to deposit 
earnings in tax-exempt reserve funds. 
During the early days of the war, we of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries had before us a bill which, 
among other things, dealt with certain 
tax exemption provisions of the 1936 act. 
In the course of those hearings, repre- 
entatives of the Maritime Commission 
informed the committee that no tax ex- 
emptions would be permitted these ship 
lines on earnings unless a subsidy was 
actually being received and that, as sub- 
sidies were not being paid during war- 
time, legislation rescinding these tax 
exemptions would not be required. Re- 
lying on these statements, our committee 
took no further action on this bill. 

In the course of our hearings on the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1945, the 
committee received information that the 
subsidized lines had amounts estimated 
to be up to $200,000,000 evailable in re- 
serve funds for the purchase of ships. 
On further examination, I have found 
that these sums, which have been com- 
pletely tax exempt, are almost all profits 
which have been deposited during the 
war years from wartime profits. Since 
that disclosure, Judge Bland and I have 
been attempting, without success, to re- 
quire that the Maritime Commission take 
action which will subject these funds to 
their proper tax burden. Last week, in 
the course of a committee hearing, I 
questioned Mr. Wade Skinner, the gen- 
eral counsel for the Maritime Commis- 
sion, about the action of the Maritime 
Commission in permitting these tax- 
exempt deposits. He informed the com- 
mittee that, in his opinion, such exemp- 
tions were completely illegal and that on 

least half a dozen occasions he had 
orally advised the former chairman of 
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the Maritime Commission and Mr. R. E. 
Anderson, its former Director of Finance, 
that such tax exemptions were contrary 
to law. It interested me further to hear 
a statement by Mr. Skinner that no writ- 
ten opinion to this effect had been pre- 
pared because he believed they had not 
wanted a statement of this kind in the 
files in view of the Commission’s action. 

As you will see from the correspond- 
ence which I should like placed in the 
RecorpD at this time, I have communi- 
cated both with the Treasury Depart- 
ment and with the Maritime Commis- 
sion regarding these exemptions. I have 
been informed by the Treasury that ac- 
tion is now being taken to recover the 
taxes due and Mr. Skinner testified that, 
at long last, his recommendations are 
being put in writing and that action will 
be taken to insure that taxes are prop- 
erly imposed on these war profits. My 
greatest interest is to insure that the 
taxes, which I understand can be con- 
servatively estimated as up to $50,000,- 
000 or more, be recovered for the Federal 
Treasury. However, I do feel that the 
Maritime Commission is to be con- 
demned for permitting an evasion of 
taxes contrary to the advice of their own 
legal division. 

The correspondence follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1946. 
Capt. Epwarp MACAULEY, 
Acting Chairman, 
United States Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CAPTAIN MACAULEY: In the course of 
the hearings on the Merchant Ship Sales bill, 
testimony was given that subsidized opera- 
tors had huge sums of money deposited in 
tax-exempt reserve funds which are available 
for purchases of ships. I have recently looked 
into this matter of tax-exempt funds and 
have found what seems to me to be a situa- 
tion in which the Maritime Commission has 
protected vast profits of subsidized opera- 
tors from Federal taxation despite express 
legal limitation on its power to do so. Asa 
result, not only have subsidized operators 
made tremendous profits during the war but, 
unlike any other business, these profits have 
not been subject to taxes. 

This tax exemption has been granted 
under the provisions of 607 (h) of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, which provides 
tax exemption for moneys deposited by sub- 
sidized operators in reserve funds. That sec- 
tion specifies that “the earnings of any con- 
tractor receiving an operational differential 
subsidy under authority of this act, which 
are deposited in the contractor’s reserve 
funds as provided in this section * * * 
shall be exempt from all Federal taxes.” 

No operating subsidies have been paid dur- 
ing the war period, and hence no operators 
have been réceiving operating differential 
subsidies under authority of the 1936 act. 
Although this wording of the law is clear, the 
Commission has nevertheless permitted these 
tax-exempt deposits. Such action unauthor- 
ized by existing law has deprived the Treas- 
ury of huge sums and has given subsidized 
operators great financial advantages not in- 
tended by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

In 1942 the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee held hearings on a bill which 
would have, among other things, suspended 
the tax-exemption provisions of section 607 
(h). At the hearings on the bill the Mari- 
time Commission’s representative, Mr. Goert- 
ner, testified that these tax exemptions were 
dependent upon the existence of a subsidy 
contract and the recei: t of subsidy payments 
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thereunder. Because of this testimony and 
informal representations which were made to 
the chairman of our cOmmittee by other of 
the Maritime Commission's representatives, 
no further action was taken regarding this 
bill. I believe that no member of the com- 
mittee knew, until the ship-sales bill was 
before us, that the Maritime Commission had 
continued to permit ‘tax exemptions on 
moneys deposited in the reserve funds, al- 
though no subsidies were actually being paid 
or received. 

At the time of the ship-sales bill hearing 
we also learned that for the years 1941, 1942. 
and 1943 approximately $151,000,000 in prof- 
its were deposited in these funds with 
small fraction of this amount paid as taxes 
plus $43,000,000 of capitai-gains profits made 
during 1941 to 1944 upon which not a penny 
of taxes were paid. It is probable that profits 
for the last 2 years, for which we were not 
furnished figures, exceeded these amounts; 
and I understand that these profit 
ilarly protected from taxes. 

I have examined the committee's file on 
this matter and have found that in August 
of last year, as soon as this matter was 
brought to the attention of the committee 
during the ship sales bill hearings, our chair- 
man, Judge Bland, wrote to you demanding 
an explanation. No reply to his request was 
forthcoming until March 13, 1946, when in 
response to a follow-up letter from Judge 
Bland, you stated that the matter was being 
considered but that progress had been rather 
slow due to the occupation of your staf 
“with so many urgent questions.” In my 
opinion, the well over $100,000,000 in taxes 
which I believe the Treasury should recover 
is an urgent question. Accordingly, I must 
lend my support to the chairman's request 
for an explanation of this problem and for 
appropriate action. I feel that this matter 
should be dealt with immediately and I 
should like to be informed as to what action 
will be taken to recover these funds. In my 
opinion, the Commission's action has given 
an unfair and uniawful advantage to sub- 
sidized operators. But, even more important, 
it has deprived the Treasury of what probably 
amounts to Well over a hundred million dol- 
lars of tax revenues. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury with a request that 
he take whatever action he may deem to be 
appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY M. JACKSON 
Member of Congress 


; were sim- 











UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
Washington, April 4, 1946 
The Honorable Henry M. JACKSON, 
House of Representatives 


My Dear Mr. JACKSON: In reply to your 
communication of March 20, 1946, you are 
advised that as a result of work which has 
been done at the direction of the Commis- 
sion, it is planned that a discussion of the 
principles involved and a program of action 
to be taken (which program will include con- 
sultations with the Treasury Department 


and the Bureau of Interna! Revenue) is being 
placed on the Commission’s docket con- 
sideration at its meeting on Fri April 
5, 1946. The result of the Commission's de- 
liberations will take the form of a further 
and definitive reply to Judge Bland’s inquiry 
and I will see to it that } 
with a copy thereof. 
Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD MACAULEY 
Acting Chairman 
THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE TREASURY 
Washington, March 29, 1946 
Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 
My Dear Mr. JAcKSon: The Secretary |! 
asked me to acknowledge receipt of 
letter of March 20, 1946, enclosing a cop 


day, 


you are furnished 
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your letter to the Acting Chairman of the 
faritime Commission. 

This matter will be given consideration 
and a further reply will be sent to you as 
s00n as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH J. O'CONNELL, Jr. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1946. 
Capt. EpwarD MACAULEY, 
Acting Chairman, United States Mari- 
time Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CaPpTaAIN Macauley: Reference is 
made to my letter of March 20 concerning 
tax exemptions allowed subsidized lines dur- 
ing wartime. While Mr. Skinner’s testimony 
before our committee last Friday was most 
informative, I have had no reply to my letter 
other than an acknowledgment. Because of 
the large amount of money involved and the 
importance to the taxpayers that immediate 
step: be taken for its recovery, I shall appre- 
ciate hearing from you promptly as to what 
action is being taken. 

During last Friday’s hearings before the 
subcommittee I requested that all corre- 
spondence between the Commission, -the 
Treasury Department, and the subsidized op- 
erators regarding this matter be forwarded to 
the committee. Would you also please see 
that this is done in the next few days? 

Cne thing that disturbs me a great deal is 
that these operators may have already used 
some of these tax-exempted reserve funds for 
the purpose of purchasing ships so that diffi- 
culties might be experienced by the Govern- 
ment in recovering the taxes due. Even 
more important, however, is my fear that 
sums now in the reserve fund will be used 
fcr the purchase of ships under the merchant 
Ship Sales Act before the tax assessments 
are mede. It seems to me that it is the 
duty of the Maritime Commission to insure 
that no further withdrawals are made from 
these funds by the subsidized operators un- 
less the tax amounts due to the Govern- 
ment be adequately protected. If any other 
action is taken, I feel that Congress can 
have no choice but to institute a full-scale 
inve tigation of what would be a compound- 
ing of this unfortunate situation. 

In order that I may have a move complete 
picture of the existing situation, would you 
please also forward to me the following in- 
formation: 

1. The names of all lines having contracts 
for subsidies. 

2. The dates on which these lines last re- 
ceived subsidy payments. 

3. The total amounts of deposits which 
these lines have in their reserve funds, with 
a break-down separately, to show amounts in 
the construction reserve, capital reserve, and 
special reserve funds. 

4. The total of any withdrawals made by 
each line from these funds since subsidy pay- 
ments ceased and the purposes for which 
withdrawn. 

5. The total earnings of these lines, includ- 
ing capital gains as a separate item, during 
each of the past 5 years. 

6. Any estimates which the Commission 
may have concerning the percentage of these 
earnings which would have been paid under 
the ordinary corporate taxes and the excess- 
profits taxes if tax exemptions had not been 
permitted, and the dollar amounts now sub- 
ject to taxation. 

7. The total amount of taxes which have 
been paid by each of these lines during each 
of the past 5 years. 

It is my understanding that this informa- 
tion is readily available in the Commission’s 
file and I should therefore appreciate your 
reply to these queries within the next few 
days. If any individual item or items are not 
immediately available, will you please furnish 
the others within that period. 

This matter is one which has been disturb- 
ing me a great deal as I feel it to be the most 


regrettable and unauthorized.action by any 
Government agency that I have ever encoun- 
tered. In the next few days I plan to inform 
the Congress of the facts in this situation 
and the efforts which we of the Merchant 
Marine Committee are making to insure their 
correction. 
Yours very truly, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Member of Congress. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Insanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Bergen Evening Record, Hacken- 
sack, N. J., under date of April 3, 1946: 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY INSANITY 


Whatever may be said in favor of the St. 
Lawrence River and its potential huge 
sources of electric power for the 18,000,000 
citizens of New York and New Jersey, little 
if anything can be said in favor of its related 
St. Lawrence seaway project, which proposes 
to create a deep-water channel for ocean- 
going vessels from the Great Lakes to the 
sea. 

Briefly, the seaway project would cost not 
less than $500,000,000, of which three hun- 
dred and fifty millions would be provided by 
Uncle Sap and one hundred and fifty millions 
by Canada. United States taxpayers would 
have to foot an annual bill of twenty millions 
for operating, maintaining, and amortizing 
their portion of the seaway, about 25 percent 
of which would each year come out of the 
pockets of the citizens of New Jersey and 
New York. 

Naturally, they ought to know what they 
will get in return. Well, one of the things 
they'll get is the loss of 3,000,000 tons of 
commerce from the port of New York each 
year. That’s about one-sixth of the port’s 
annual commerce. There are approximately 
200,000 people employed in New York’s port 
activities, many of whom live in northern 
New Jersey. With 17 percent of the traffic 
from which they support themselves and 
their families diverted through the St. Law- 
rence, 34,000 people and probably 100,000 of 
their dependents would be directly affected, 
while indirectly as many others would be ad- 
versely affected by the loss of the earnings 
and the sequential spending power of those 
displaced people. 

Certainly the people of the eastern sea- 
board States could do nothing but lose by 
the seaway proposal; so let’s see how the 
manufacturers and shippers of our indus- 
trial and agricultural Midwest would fare. 
Using Detroit as an example, the distance 
via the Great Lakes and the costly New York 
State Barge Canal is 750 miles, while the 
distance via Great Lakes, St. Lawrence sea- 
way, Atlantic Ocean to New York is 2,300 
miles. It seems obvious that neither time 
nor shipping costs could therefore be saved 
for the Midwest by a costly annual-deficit- 
producing fantasy that would benefit the 
United States little if at all but would bene- 
fit Canada much. 

Of course, if the Congress believes it has 
@ mandate to develop Montreal as a great 
port at the expense of New York and other 
Atlantic seaboard ports there may be some 
merit to the proposed seaway between us and 
and our neighbors on the north. Circum- 
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stances in the Second World War impelled 
our people to give away their proverbial 
shirts to their allies; they’re now giving 
away their figurative pants to European and 
Asiatic friends and foes alike among postwar 
seminourished peoples abroad; but it might 
be quite timely to hint gently that if they 
now also hand over their underwear to their 
likable and friendly northern neighbor 
which emerged from the recent human holo- 
caust proportionately more affluent than 


overgenerous Uncle Sap, they’ll be stripped 
bare. 


Then, very much unlike the tale of Lady 
Godiva, the rest of the world will look not 
away from but at a spectacle of naked na- 
tional damfoolishness without parallel in 
history but not infrequently found amonzg 
inmates of our public mental institutions. 

JOHN Bore, Publisher. 


Veterans’ Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, oppo- 
nents of the veterans’ emergency housing 
program have attempted to discredit the 
plan by making statements which con- 
tain only half-truths. In considering 
a measure of such grave importance to 
our veterans we must have all thc facts. 
A recent example is to be found in 
charges which have been made about 
the export of lumber. 

The lumber which we are exporting, 
Mr. Speaker, is entirely heavy timber, 
not suitable for construction purposes. 
The critics fail to point out the fact that 
lumber imports into this country are 
three times as great as lumber exports, 
and that all the lumber imported is in 
construction dimensions. It has been 
stated on the floor that visitors in Mex- 
ico report yards stacked high with Amer- 
ican lumber. This is true, Mr. Speaker, 
but such statements do not tell us all 
the facts. In 1945 we did export to Mex- 
ico about 15,000,000 board feet of hard 
woods and millwork lumber, which that 
country does not produce at all. But we 
imported from Mexico more than 50,000,- 
000 board feet, all in construction-type 
lumber. If we had not exported to Mex- 
ico the heavy lumber which we cannot 
use in building houses anyway, we would 
have jeopardized our chances of import- 
ing over three times as much construc- 
tion lumber. 

Criticism has also been leveled at the 
export of housing units to France. 
Here, again, the critics did not tell the 
whole story. Under lend-lease, the 
United States had contracted with the 
British Government to send to England 
30,000 houses for workers in British mu- 
nition plants. By VJ day only 8,000 of 
these had been shipped, and 7,000 more 
were near completion in this country. 
With the cancellation of lend-iease on 
VJ-day, this contract was terminated. 
Since the war-housing program termi- 
nated the same day, the United States 
Government had no legal authority to 
make use of the 7.000 nearly completed 
housing units in this country until Con- 















cress passed legislation enabling it to 
do so. Furthermore, the units were not 
up to American standards and were 
temporary in nature. For these rea- 
sons, the United States Government en- 
tered into a contract with the French 
Government for these 7,000 units, to be 
installed for dock workers in bombed- 
out port areas in France. This was not 
unselfish on our part, for these dock 
workers were necessary to service ships 
which were to bring American soldiers 
home from Europe. Without the dock 
workers whose homes had been entirely 
destroyed by bombing, there might have 
been months’ longer delay in getting our 
combat veterans home again. This con- 
tract was closed October 16, 1945, and 
ownership was transferred to the French 
Government at that time. Meanwhile, 
it was not until December 31, 1945, that 
legislation was enacted under the Mead- 
Lanham resolution authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to take even the first mild steps 
toward building houses for veterans. 

The entire program to accomplish 
this end has now been formulated and 
much debated. Its essential features— 
premium payments, price ceilings on 
existing homes, and _. prefabricated 
houses—have been attacked by the 
opposition. But let us not be led astray 
by false charges and half truths. Let 
us face our responsibility and enact the 
veterans’ emergency housing program 
in its entirety. 





Extension of OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to include in my extension of re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to submit a 
letter from the Tulane Lumber Co., Inc., 
of New Orleans, La., to which is at- 
tached a copy of a letter to that firm 
from the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
of Randolph, Wis. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
that the letter and the copy attached 
thereto be published, as follows: 


TULANE Harpwoop Lumser Co., INc., 
New Orleans, La., April 10, 1946. 
The Honorable Henry D. Larcape, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing copy 
of a letter received from one of our sources 
of supply at Randolph, Wis., which is self- 
explanatory. 

So desperate have the manufacturers of 
millwork and other building materials be- 
come at the OPA prices and policies that they 
are resorting to the barter system as indi- 
cated in this letter. This system obviously 
effects serious changes in distribution poli- 
cies and unless something is done about it 
thousands of small businessmen all over the 
country will be forced to close up. 

We who are in the business of dealing in 
building materials know that the shortage 
of these materials is considerably more acute 
today than it was at the end of the war and 
we know what we are talking about when 
we tell you that the principal cause for these 
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shortages is the OPA and its stupid blunder- 
ing policies. 

How long they will be permitted to hood- 
wink the public by clever publicity and news 
stories is a matter for you to decide. 

In the name of common sense, I ask your 
vote against the extension of the OPA. 

Yours very truly, 
Louis G. RIECKE, 
Vice President. 
THe ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING Co., 
Randolph, Wis., February 22, 1946. 
Mr. Louts G. RIEcKE, 
Tulane Hardwood Lumber Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Lovuts: Just returned home from the 
coast and find your letter of February 8. 
Since being out there and seeing all the 
fancy deals and special tie-ups on shop lum- 
ber, I just can’t tell you when we can get 
out your order No. 1091. It seems that the 
only people who can get millwork are those 
who have strings on shop lumber and they 
trade shop lumber for millwork. If you have 
any strings of this kind and can furnish us 
shop lumber, we will arrange to get you some 
shipments quick. Have you anything along 
this line? If you haven't, then we will have 
to wait until sunnier days and when that 
will be is still a mystery. It all depends 
what the politicians in Washington do to 
approach the situation realistically instead 
of the wild idealistic attitude of the present 
building czars. 

We hate to write you so pessimistically, but 
perhaps you can give us the answer to the 
problem? Bes* regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. HOERNER, 
Vice President. 





Pay Increases for Men in the Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to increase 
the pay of enlisted men in the armed 
forces. My bill provides for increases all 
the way along the line. I have increased 
the seventh grade, being the lowest pay 
of an enlisted man, from $50 to $75. Un- 
der my bill, the other grades are as fol- 
lows: Sixth grade, $54 to $85; fifth grade, 
$66 to $95; fourth grade, $78 to $105; 
third grade, $96 to $115; second grade, 
$114 to $125; and first grade, $138 to $150; 
and chief petty officers from $126 to $140. 

It is my considered judgment that 
if we materially increase the pay of en- 
listed men, and make provision for an 
enlistment of a minimum of 18 months, 
we will have no difficulty in getting 
enough men to take care of our occupa- 
tional forces. 

Under this proposal, most of the men 
will come from reenlistments. By fol- 
lowing this procedure, the Army will im- 
mediately have a big percentage of 
trained and matured men. They will be 
much more capable and qualified for 
performing police duty than an 18-year- 
old youngster, who is unmatured and has 
no training at all. 

Under a volunteer program, more con- 
sideration should be given to trimming 
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down our caste system so that enlistees 
will at least have just as comfortable 
accommodations and as good quality 
food as is accorded commissioned officers. 

Fewer men will be required by fol- 
lowing this system, than by using un- 
trained youngsters as a police force in 
foreign countries. 





Homes for Veterans 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Herald-News, Passaic, N. J., under 
date of April 2, 1946: 


Who’s the veteran going to blame for this 
housing shortage which made it impossible 
for him to rent rooms for his wife and child? 
He came home to find himself one of eight 
persons in a dwelling intended for five, in 
which there is little privacy and where tem- 
pers rise easily. The house built for $5,500 
before he went away selis now for $9,200 or 


more. The contractor who used to put up 
$6,000 houses can’t afford to erect such a 
dwelling for less than $10,200 now—and he 


can't buy materials. “What’s a priority? 
Only a hunting license,” says the builder, 
who can’t make a living marking time. 

If the veteran listens to a left wing com- 
mentator, who habitually smears Congress- 
men, and who seems to think there is a 
brighter, fairer land whose capital is Moscow, 
he’s likely to believe that the Republicans 
on Capitol Hill are so intent upon embar- 
rassing the Truman administration that they 
are preventing the erection of homes for vet- 
erans; this despite the fact that Democrats 
control Congress. 

If the veteran wants to know why he can- 
not buy a white shirt, he ought to get a 
copy of the current Saturday Evening Post 
and read Lew Hahn’s enlightening explana- 
tion. Shirts or houses—it is the same story— 
bureaucratic bungling. 

The housing shortage has been growing 
since 1938 because people were marrying 
faster than houses were being built. During 
the war nobody could build without a permit; 
the Government did most of the building in 
war-plant areas. Still the supply was a mil- 
lion homes less than the demand. 

War controls ended on October 1, 1945. 
Within 60 days the construction industry 
started the erection of 125.000 homes. By 
late December OPA had tightened its controls 
in such fashion that builders could not get 
materials. You cannot build homes with- 
out bathtubs and radiators and the manu- 
facturers who were making them, paying 
higher labor costs, were held down to pre- 
war prices which made profitable operations 
impossible. So no radiators or bathtubs 
were produced. Builders could not get nails, 
lumber, other materials. It is still that way. 

Joseph T. King, counsel for the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, told a 
Senate committee Friday that “if Chester 
Bowles had adjusted the price of lumber 
shortly after VJ-day instead of doodling with 
a Government housing program, we would be 
well on the way to the solution of the hous- 
ing program, instead of having an emergency 
of Mr. Bowles’ own creation.” 

There is the answer to the problem and 
there is the villain of the piece. he same 
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Mr. Bowles, said the lumbermen’s counsel, 
wrote Wilson Wyatt on January 11 that the 
Government should place “large orders” with 
prefabricators at prices which would “assure 
the producers in this field of a generous 
profit,” and he mentioned “men of vision and 
boldness and drive, such as Henry Kaiser,” 
as the type who could do the job. This is 
the first time Chester Bowles has ever sug- 
gested anybody make a profit; and who is the 
bright-haired boy for the job? The same Mr. 
Kaiser who has been doing so handsomely for 
himself, set up in business with Government 
money; one of that small favored group of 
insiders that does such a big job for the ad- 
ministration in campaign years. Said My. 
King to the Senators: 

“I charge that for 8 months Mr. Bowles 
refused ‘easonable price readjustments to get 
construction items for conventional home 
builders while he diddled with the plan which 
would put Mr. Kaiser in business at the Gov- 
ernment’s expense, with an av. olute assur- 
ance that Mr. Kaiser, without any risks, 
would receive ‘a generous profit.’ ” 

That’s how bureaucracy works. That’s 
why the suspicion will not down that inept 
bureaucrats, deadly afraid that the American 
system of getting things done would rob 
them of power, have created this crisis so 
that they can go to Congress and say the 
only way to get homes for veterans is to put 
the Government into business. 

Moreover, that’s why the hope of meeting 
the demand for proper housing for veterans 
and their far'lies this year is fast growing 
dim. 


te 


Industry Is Having a Hard Time Under 
Government Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the record 
of eaynings and profits during the war 
has now been completed with the pub- 
lication and compilation of the reports 
on 1945 corporation earnings. The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York has been 
compiling and publishing such reports 
for many years now and its compilation 
which has just become available in its 
April Monthly Letter contains some in- 
teresting and important facts about 
profits during the war. . 

I am interested, for example, by the 
low margin of profit on sales earned by 
the leading war industries, and espe- 
cially by the aircraft-manufacturing in- 
dustry. This industry, credited in large 
part with developing equipment which 
won the war and upon which rests the 
responsibility for keeping the United 
States foremost in the air in peace, dur- 
ing 1944-45 stood at the bottom of a list 
of 30 industrial groups. Its net income 
after taxes during the last 2 years of the 
war was just 1.2 percent of its sales. 
Only the meat-packing industry, with a 
percentage return of 0.9, ranked below 
aircraft manufacturing. 

It is also noteworthy that the National 
City Bank’s reports for preceding years 
show a steadily declining profit rate for 
aircraft and parts manufacturing. In 
the period 1938-40 the industry had a 
profit margin of 10.9 percent. 

The following tables show the 7-year 
drop to the 1.2 percent 1945 position and 


the relationship of aircraft industry 


profits to other war industries and to 


industry in general during 1944-45: 
Aircraft and parts manufacturing war profits, 
1938-45 


Percentage 
of profit 


Period: to sales 


Source: National City Bank. 
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With the Government taxes, the Gov- 
ernment regulations, Government red 
tape, none of the industries are making 
profits that will spur private industry on 
to the heights that America will benefit 
most. 


National Pension System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House _ resolutions 
adopted by the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts memo- 
rializing Congress to adopt a complete 
system of national pensions covering all 
adult citizens of the United States. 

It is interesting to note that in the past 
10 years great strides have been made 
throughout our Nation in favor of afford- 
ing a greater measure of security to all 
American citizens. This particular act 
on the part of the Legislature of Massa- 


chusetts will indicate to the Members of 
Congress the views of their constituents 
at home, for this memorial was adopted 
after full debate in the legislature. 

I am pleased to set it forth in full for 
your consideration: 


Resolution memorializing Congress for the 
adoption of a complete system of national 
pensions covering all adult citizens of the 
United States 
Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 

sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 

United States to enact into law the substance 

of a bill entitled “A bill to provide every 

adult citizen in the United States with equal 
basic Federal insurance, permitting retire- 
ment with benefits at age 60, and also cover- 
ing total disability, from whatever cause, for 
certain citizens under 60; to give protection 
to widows with children; to provide an ever- 
expanding market for goods and sefvices 
through the payment and distribution of 
such benefits in ratio to the Nation’s steadily 
increasing ability to produce, with the cost 
of such benefits to be carried by every citi- 
zen in proportion to the income privileges 

he enjoys”; being H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230, 

Seventy-ninth Congress, first session; and be 

it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 

be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officers of each branch of 

Congress, and to the Members thereof from 

this Commonwealth, 











Hon. A. Willis Robertson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, modesty is 
becoming virtue, all too rare. There is 
news value, therefore, when such an able, 
hard-working, self-effacing Member of 
Congress aS WILLIS ROBERTSON gains un- 
sought and deserved national recogni- 
tion, 

On March 18, 1946, the Washington 
Evening Star presented an editorial, 
Merited Award, noting the presentation 
of the annual award of Field and Stream 
for outstanding conservation accom- 
plishment in 1945 to our friend and col- 
league from Virginia. 

In its issue of April 10, 1946, Path- 
finder joins the complimentary chorus 
which has been swelling over the Nation 
in the following article: 

Pauna’s FRIEND 


The Nation’s wildlife is on the come-back 
trail, thanks in large part to the efforts of a 
tall, iron-gray-haired, stvdious Virginia Con- 
gressman who has made conservation a kKey- 
stone of his 30 years’ service in public office. 

Representative A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, whose 
home is in historic Lexington, Va., in the rich 
Shenandoah Valley, and who has preached 
and practiced conservation since he entered 
the State senate in 1916, sums up his phi- 
losophy: 

“T have regarded wildlife as a great national 
asset and one that belongs primarily to our 
farmers.” 

He has been named to receive the annual 
Field and Stream award for outstanding con- 
servation accomplishment in 1945. 

When RosBertsON—himself an ardent 
hunter and fisherman—entered the Virginia 
Senate, the State had no game department 
and no conservation fund. He sponsored 
legislation which set up a department pro- 
viding conservation funds through a tax on 
hunters and setting up the State warden 
force. In 1926 he was named to head the 
agency, and for 6 years devoted himself to 
developing the commission into one of the 
most progressive of its kind in the country. 


CARRIES ON 


Soon after he came to Congress in 1933, he 
sponsored a resolution under which was 
created a special House committee on con- 
servation, which has had a tremendous in- 
fluence in shaping and guiding Federal policy 
in the field. 

He joined in sponsoring the Robertson- 
Pittman act providing Federal grants to 
match State funds for conservation work. 
Federal funds are provided throgh an excise 
tax on sporting arms, ammunition and 
equipment. Practically all States are parti- 
cipating in the program. 

Through his committee he also induced the 
Civilian Conservation Corps to make wildlife 
conservation an important part of its pro- 
gram; encouraged the soil-conservation serv- 
ice to include in its program construction 
of farm fish ponds and similar projects; and 
advocated pollution control measures as a 
safeguard to the Nation’s fish resources. 

“Working on the farm is hard and the 
financial returns are relatively low,” he says, 
“but it is an independent type of life and one 
which can be made attractive to boys reared 
in rural communities if we can provide for 
them suitable opportunities for recreation. 
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“When the farms ,of America are served 
by improved roads and schools as good as 
city schools; when drudgery of farm and 
household work is lightened by widespread 
use of electric energy; when forest fires are 
prevented and fertile topsoil no longer washes 
away; when our streams are filled with fish 
and our fields with game birds and animals, 
the trend of the past 50 years away from 
farms to the industrial life of cities will end. 
That is a program for which all should work, 
and wildlife conservation is a part of it.” 


Mr. Speaker, whether it be his personal 
service to constituents, his work which 
won the Field and Stream award, or his 
service as a member of the great House 
Committee on Ways and Means, the high 
character, outstanding ability, and devo- 
tion to duty which WILLIs RoBerTson is 
constantly manifesting have earned him 
a high place in the esteem of his col- 
leagues in Congress. But it is his quali- 
ties of mind and heart which have earned 
the lasting friendship of those who have 
been privileged to know him, 





Settlement of Lend-Lease Claims and 
Loan to Great Britain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are at this moment wit- 
nessing the processing of the most 
amazing agreement ever entered into 
between any nations as far as history 
records, 

Like all fantastic enterprises into 
which we have been drawn, before and 
since the war, this is being sold to the 
American people with the same preten- 
sions of altruistic concern for the world, 
mixed with supposed benefits which will 
never materialize. In effect, we are 
making two separate agreements. One 
of them is for a settlement of our lend- 
lease claims against England and the 
other is an agreement with England in 
which we undertake to make the British 
loan. 

The first agreement provides that 
England, in full liquidation of all her 
loans of arms and supplies, as well as 
cash, under the general terms of lend- 
lease is to pay us $650,000,000. It is to 
be remembered that our lend-lease ac- 
count with England was approximately 
$29,000,000,000; the $650,000,000 will also 
pay us for the surplus property still re- 
maining in the United Kingdom. How- 
ever, we are not going to receive the 
$650,000,000. It is to be settled in the 
future as stipulated in the loan agree- 
ment. 

The second agreement provides for a 
loan of $3,750,000,000 to the Government 
of Great Britain. This loan is to be 
repaid to us in 50 annual installments, 
beginning in 1951, at an interest rate of 
1.62 percent. On its face, the loan is at 


- 2 percent, but since no interest is to be 


paid for the first 5 years, the net interest 
will be 1.62 percent. 
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We must keep in mind that this loan, 
or gift, will not be money but merchan- 
dise. England will use the dollar credit 
to purchase consumer and durable goods 
on the American market in competition 
with the American buyer. The result of 
this action is easy to contemplate when 
we consider that we are now short of 
merchandise and will be for 4 or 5 years 
without foreign demands. This action 
will be definitely inflationary as it will 
increase the buying pressure for all 
scarce merchandise and materials. 

I submit today an editorial from the 
Clarksburg Telegram, published in 
Clarksburg, W. Va. You will find it a 
timely statement and sensible proposal. 

The cditorial follows: 


TAXPAYER BECOMES FORGOTTEN MAN 


United States Senator Ropert A. Tart, of 
Ohio, comes the second nearest to really 
representing the sentiments of the American 
citizens in the British loan controversy. We 
say second nearest as we believe the views 
expressed by the Clarksburg Telegram are 
the nearest. 

Senator Tarr, one of the hardest-working 
and best-informed men in Washington, 
probably knows more about what is going on 
than any other man there. He is not afraid 
to express his views regardless of politics. 

The Clarksburg Telegram proposed that 
Congress and Senate permit the British 
Government to borrow the $%3,750,000,000 
from persons who wish to subscribe through 
bonds. This will give those who have been 
pushing this loan for personal and political 
reasons—many of whom would directly bene- 
fit through their corporations—an oppor- 
tunity to display their feeling and broad- 
mindedness toward the British Government. 

Some are perfectly willing to invest the 
money of the United States, with bonds to 
be guaranteed by our Government, but how 
many would be willing to invest their own 
money and take the chances they are ask- 
ing our Government to take? 

If the bonds were forfeited or the interest 
unpaid, the investors in the bonds would 
lose. That would not affect the people so 
much. However, if our Government makes 
the loan, the money is taken from every 
taxpayer. The interest would have to be 
guaranteed and paid each year for 5 years 
without receiving a dime in return. From 
then on it would be a question of whether 
the British Government would ever pay a 
dime. 

The bonds, as reported, would run for 50 
years. This would result in a purely politi- 
cal issue every 2 years—shall we collect or 
forgive the loan? A very small minority 
could win and defeat collection of even a 
dime. 

Senator Tarr proposed to help the British 
By giving them an outright gift of $1,250,- 
000,000 instead of a loan of $3,750,000,000. 
We would save two-thirds in that way. It 
has been shown that all foreign countries 
always do not pay their financial obligations. 
In this way the matter would be settled im- 
mediately without lingering financial diffi- 
culties and political wrangling for years to 
come. 

If those determined, and possibly prom- 
ised, to make the loan to the British Govern- 
ment would use common business sense, they 
would insist on securities for a loan and the 
rate of interest being paid to the bond hold- 
ers. This would help the British Government 
if it is impossible for it to borrow the money 
in its own country. In this way, payment 
would be assured to us. 

Britain has some of the richest men in the 
world and possibly her assets, directly and 
indirectly, exceed ours at the present time 
The British, however, make more noise and 
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there are’ many in this country who join 
them. 

It is indeed strange that a number of 
Representatives and Senators will advocate 
loaning the British Government millions and 
at. the same time vote against any assistance 
to their own people. No country in the world 
has gone as far and received less in material 
benefit than the United States. 

Seemingly all our efforts are not appreciat- 
ed. All nations apparently are trying to milk 
us of every dollar possible. At the same time, 
we have thousands unemployed, thousandr 
with no homes or storerooms or office space. 
Our veterans evidently have been put on the 
dole and forgotten. No real effort has been 
made to assist them in what they really 
want—a job and a home. 

The people who make up the Government, 
vote the Representatives and Senators into 
office, and pay the taxes somehow are forgot- 
ten in the maze of politics and internation- 
alism. How to hang on for 2, 4, or 6 years 
longer, how to keep the officeholders in, how 
to continue the dole (for dole means votes) 
are so often the main objectives of politicians. 

An economic shock in this country is not 
far away. Many foreign countries are strug- 
g'ing to get on their feet and are using war 
prisoners at starvation rations and wages in 
their efforts. It is against our concepts to 
practice this. Even in most penitentiaries 
the convicts are well fed, housed, and clothed. 
Despite our moral outlook on the situation, 
we wiil soon be affected by it. Foreign prod- 
ucts will soon be on the market. The Ameri- 
can shopper is anxious to receive the most for 
his money, and seldom cares where the prod- 
uct is made. After a war is ended, it makes 
no difference. 

Two-fifths of our country’s main arteries of 
steel, iron, and coal are paralyzed by strikes. 
With all our internal problems, surely some 
time should be devoted to them by our Con- 
gressmen and Senators. 

Being a humanitarian with other people’s 
money may get a man in headlines, but what 
we really need are representatives whose 
main interests and efforts lie in the United 
States and the forgotten man—the taxpayer. 





A Unique Radio Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out to my colleagues an in- 
teresting and unique education program 
called Halls of Congress. ° 

This radio program, originating with 
radio station WMCA, in New York, re- 
enacts congressional debate from the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD as an alternative 
to a direct pick-up. 

High lights of the-week’s discussions 
in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate are brought to radio listeners 
throughout the country. The main is- 
sues before the legislature are drama- 
tized for the American people. 

Just last month the program was cited 
by the Writers War Board. The com- 
mendation reads: “Interesting lesson in 
the practical workings of government.” 

This program demonstrates the use of 
radio in promoting greater understand- 
ing of the democratic processes in ac- 
tion. 
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Self-Help for Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HGCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Edna Lonegan from the Commonweal 
of January 4, 1946: 


SELF-HELP FoR PUERTO RICO 


Our greatest gift to Puerto Rico has been 
in medicine. In the American Army forces 
that landed on the island in 1898 was a young 
Army doctor, Bailey Kelly Ashford, who stands 
for the best of the American spirit. On his 
first march northward, Dr. Ashford had noted 
the “pale men of the mountains.” When 
the short war was over, he asked permission 
to study them. He quickly learned that 
their languor was due to anemia, caused by 
the absorption of their blood by an intestinal 
worm, the hookworm, and that their plight 
was curable. 

With the simplest facilities, Dr. Ashford 
and his Puerto Rican colleagues, under Dr. 
Juan Guiteras, started clinics up in the hills, 
which treated 400,000 people with “incurable 
anemia, and cured most of them. The dis- 
ease, when not fatal, had reduced the effi- 
ciency of the Puerto Rican jibaro by about 
50 percent. This brilliant demonstration of 
idealism and practical sense led directly to 
the founding of the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine in Puerto Rico, which has made con- 
tributions of great value to the world. What 
irony that the starving Puerto Rican jibaro 
should have helped cure people all over the 
world of diseases due to diet deficiencies! 


IMPROVED SANITATION AIDED POPULATION RISE 


The improved sanitary conditions that fol- 
lowed the American occupation led to a 
quick rise in the population, as the fearful 
mortality rates went down. The difficulty 
underlying all the problems of Puerto Rico 
is the fact that the islanders never developed 
the ability to raise the productivity in farm- 
ing and trade as fast as their population 
increased. 

The development of employment within 
nations follows a clear-cut pattern. Men be- 
gin with subsistence farming because they 
must. As roads improve, they begin ex- 
changing local products with those who have 
different goods, and so get more for their 
labor than they can get by more intensive 
labor on the land. After long experience in 
exchange, progressive nations begin to stim- 
ulate a larger supply of goods for exchange, 
by steps that we now call manufacturing. 
Finally as manufacturing increases, surpluses 
keep growing, and the nations can invest 
money in services that are impossible luxuries 
for poorer peoples. 

Education, medicine, hygiene, and den- 
tistry are not necessities. They are sur- 
pluses, that can be paid for only by people 
who are engaged in highly productive work. 
The services can be widespread only after a 
nation has mastered farming, trade, and in- 
dustry. The Americans made the mistake of 
giving to the Puerto Ricans a share in our 
services, without at the same time giving 
them a share in the economic arts that had 
enabled us to support those services. 

The best example is in education. We 
gave the bright young Puerto Ricans a great 
many chances to become doctors and lawyers. 
But that was not giving them American op- 
portunities. For every American who had 
been educated at Harvard or Princeton, from 
the time those colleges were founded, hun- 
dreds of young Americans had been educated 








on the farms and in the workshops of Amer. 
ica, to raise good crops, to know how to 
market them, to use and tinker with tools 
and machinery, to change from farming to 
industrial work and back again, with no lost 
motion. 

Puerto Rican farmers kept on struggling 
to raise crops with poor seed, to raise an 
expensive grade of coffee with no marketing 
program. Electric wires in the streets hung 
in sinuous curves, while electric poles pointed 
in almost all directions. Almost no one 
knew how to run a little shop. There was 
no merchandising system for efficient col- 
lection of the products of the farms, packing 
them, and moving them swiftly to market. 

We gave the young Puerto Ricans a share 
of our luxurious twentieth century educa- 
tion, without giving them a share in our 
three centuries of self-help. The Puerto 
Ricans had been living in a world of sub- 
sistence agriculture. Suddenly, with the 
American occupation, they were called on 
to bridge the gap of centuries. We invited 
them to enjoy the airy towers of success but 
put no foundation under them. 

The American sugar companies brought in 
American engineering. They bought Puerto 
Rican lands and made them pay handsomely. 
To the Puerto Ricans this looks like some- 
thing stolen from them. Actually the com- 
panies bought poor-quality land, they paid 
good American dollers for it, thus giving the 
islanders more liquid capital than they had 
ever had before. They brought heavy expen- 
ditures for engineering installations, to ir- 
rigate their sandy lands, and large current 
pay rolls. Most of all, they brought the only 
means by which Puerto Ricans could learn 
that from which Americans had slowly built 
their wealth. They were learning to become 
skilled workers, machinists, foremen, and 
superintendents. Men whose fathers had 
been barefoot laborers coming down from the 
hills for spasmodic work in the cane fields 
were sent to technical schools and mastered 
the most complex industrial arts. 

No one would assert that the sugar com- 
panies were engaged in philanthropy in 
Puerto Rico. They were engaged in hard- 
headed business. The important question 
is: which is better for Puerto Ricans, philan- 
thropy which teaches them to wait for gifts, 
or hard-headed business which teaches them 
to leap the industrial gap of centuries? 


LAND SHORTAGE IS NOT THE TROUBLE 


Land shortage is not the trouble in Puerto 
Rico, Dr. Julius B. Matz, a member of the 
technical committee which was sent to the 
Island in 1934 by four Federal departments 
to study the Tugwell-Chardon plan, said that 
there were still thousands of acres that might 
be used for farming. Even without this evi- 
dence, the simplest observation shows that 
the islanders are not making the fullest use 
of their present land. The desperate short- 
age on the island is not a shortage of land 
or capital, but a shortage of the simple pro- 
ductive arts that the English learned in sea- 
trade and the Americans in the wilderness. 
Today. as in 1900, the Puerto Ricans must 
learn to produce more, to move it quickly to 
market, to exchange it for what they need, 
and to use the surplus to start small work- 
shops to make more of their own consump- 
tion goods. The only barrier is mental. We 
have not taught them our own admiration 
for the dull arts of production. 

The arrival of American sugar companies 
made one change in the economy of the 
island. Workers who formerly had had their 
own garden plots, or a share in the produce 
of the plantations, were now getting cash 
wages and buying food. But they began to 
eat food the cost of which was unbearably 
high. The staple diet of the poorest Puerto 
Ricans is codfish brought from Labrador and 
beans brought from Mexico by way of New 
York. While Americans are importing Puerto 
Rican grapefruit and bananas and alligator 
pears, because of their high vitamin content 








and rich oils, the poorest islanders are pay- 
ing labor and capital charges to bring food 
over a long ocean voyage, with costly trans- 
shipments in the harbor of New York. 

What is the cause of such a fantastic waste 
of the small income of the worker? The 
cause is again that the Puerto Ricans did not 
see how to move in and take advantage of 
the increased capital circulating in the island 
because of American business. The men who 
had sold their lands to the sugar companies 
had capital enough to have moved in and 
started the little businesses of Puerto Rico, 
as they were started in New England. In- 
stead they built splendid new houses, or took 
their daughters to Paris for their debuts. 

The rise in cash wages from sugar-company 
operations would have been followed in a 
British or American community by a rapid 
movement of local people into the business 
of collecting local foodstuffs and creating 
market channels by whicr. they could flow 
toward the workers. They would have made 
profits to be sure, but what is the advantage 
of having the profits made by the shipping 
companies in New York? 

There is no implication here that our con- 
tinental ways are “right” and island ways 
are “wrong.” It is not so simple as that. 
A visitor from the continent went into a 
hairdressing shop in San Juan to have her 
hair washed. After much soaping, the at- 
tendant tried to rinse it with a teacup of 
hot water. A hard struggle brought forth 
four or five cupfuls but the visitor had the 
sense of having used a whole afternoon’s 
supply. As she was leaving the hairdresser 
charmingly expressed the hope of seeing her 
again, and said, “May I present you with a 
copy of my book of poems?” 


PEOPLE MUST KNOW HOW TO WORK 


What is said here is one part of the prob- 
lem of values. If the Puerto Rican birth 
rate continues to rise, or the infant death 
rate to fall, the growing population cannot 
be supported by an economy of doctors, law- 
yers, politicians, and writers. The bulk of 
the people must be, as in England and the 
United States, people who know how to farm, 
to trade, to do mechanical work. 

An unstable economy reeled under four 
successive blows: the world-wide collapse of 
sugar after the fall in war prices, two de- 
structive hurricanes, and the great depres- 
sion. For all of them the remedy of the 
American Government was relief—money in- 
stead of diagnosis. In every instance it made 
the difficulty worse. 

The coffee growers whose mountain groves 
had suffered most from the hurricanes used 
the relief money to cultivate carefully the 
strips near the roads, where the Government 
inspector could see them, and spent the rest 
on new houses or new furniture. This was 
not simple dishonesty. It was*much more 
serious. It was an inability to see that more 
production in farming would follow more 
work, and that the use of capital was a way 
to get still more return from one’s work. 
They did not know “enterprise.” 

By 1933 thousands of workers who had 
been needed in the coffee hills had migrated 
to San Juan, where food was expensive, the 
housing shortage acute, and there was no 
hope of their getting jobs. The coffee hills 
were still barren, and as the trees which sup- 
ported the coffee vines were left to die there 
was nothing to hold the soil in place. A 
great brown current could be seen far out in 
the blue ocean, where the rivers were carry- 
ing the island’s topsoil out to sea. Every- 
thing indicated an end to the policy of relief 
and a shift to production and training in the 
productive arts 

When Governor Tugwell, then Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, came down in 1934 he 
saw the crowding, he saw the sugar com- 
panies making money, and he did not see the 
intricate lines of connection that must be 
followed for sound diagnosis. He “knew” 
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that sugar company earnings must have been 
taken from the poor inhabitants. 

Mufioz Marin, son of one of the island's 
great patriots, was building a new political 
party. He and Mr. Tugweli worked out the 
Chardon plan, which provided that the 
Federal Government was to give the Puerto 
Rican Government the funds to buy the 
sugar lands, which were then to be turned 
over to cooperatives of farmers, who were 
to divide the former sugar company profits. 

Nothing was said in the first Chardon plan 
about who was to divide the losses. The 
authors apparently believed that profits fol- 
lowed automatically from the possession of 
land. Nothing was said about who was to 
direct the difficult engineering techniques of 
large-scale sugar production. Nothing was 
said about the coffee hills. 

It would be unjust to assume that the only 
interest of the authors of the Chardon plan 
was political. They probably believed that 
the Robin Hood method was the only way 
to help the poor. But they also knew its 
political potency. When one of the mem- 
bers of the technical committee asked the 
Chardon group why they wanted Federal 
money, one of them said in a moment of 
laxity, “How do you think we are going to 
get into power if we do not get this 
money?” 

The technical committee report severely 
criticized the omission of a plan for coffee 
and soil conservation in the Chardon plan. 
So a new plan was drafted with a new section, 
describing the technical committee’s coffee 
program. They also adopted another recom- 
mendation of the technical committee, the 
proposal that_the Federal Government form 
a kind of CCC for the young men of the 
island, to teach them skilled farming, simple 
mechanics, and cooperative marketing. 

The United States has poured millions into 
the Chardon plan. It has bought millions 
of dollars’ worth of sugar lands, and turned 
them over to politically organized ‘‘coopera- 
tives.” It has spent millions in wages for 
military installations. It has put many 
young Puerto Ricans into the Army, and 
they are now entitled to dismissal allowances 
which are large capital sums on the island. 
It has always given money, never skills. 


YOUNGER MEN ARE PRIMARY PROBLEM 


High sugar prices and military expenditures 
will support this artificial structure for a few 
years. The new sugar cooperatives are de- 
pendent on Federal subsidy in good years. 
They obviously will not weather bad ones. 
The economy of the island is no whit better 
than it was in 1932. In one sense it is worse. 
Politically the young men are learning how 
wicked the United States is, how little it gives 
compared with all its riches, and how foolish 
are the men who grub for a living. In this 
rich field the organizers of totalitarian 
movements are cultivating every spot. Anti- 
American feeling was never so high. The 
primary problem on the island is the young 
men. They now lack the old work habits of 
their grandfathers and the new ones of the 
continent 

They are the source of the population crisis, 
because there is a widespread belief that men 
are not obligated to stay with their wives. 
Many of the young men have one family, 
desert their wives for a younger woman and 
start another, even a third, family. Where 
a man who supported his family would have 
6 children, they have 15. Where g man and 
his wife would work together to give each 
generation a better chance than the one be- 
fore, the women work alone, and with all 
their desperate efforts achieve at best mere 
survival for their children. When the eco- 
nomic storms rise, they cannot even do that. 
In the end they sit down on the stones of 
the plaza, draw their babies about them, 
and wait for death from hunger. 

Everything the young men of* the island 
have learned since 1929 has weakened their 
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ability to produce and their willingness to 
work for slow productive gains. That is the 
place to begin. It means a new kind of edu- 
cation, something that goes on all the time, 
draws in adults as well as children, and is 
closely tied to work. It is something like 
what Booker T. Washington did for his peo- 
ple, something like the original proposal of 
the technical committee for a CCC to teach 
farming and mechanics. 

What is needed first is a complete shift 
from political to economic direction. Con- 
gress should declare that, after a very short 
and fixed period, not a dollar of money from 
the continent should be spent to maintain 
governmental income for projects that can- 
not sustain themselves. This change is es- 
sential to shift the balance of power on the 
island from those who are organizing polit- 
ical war to those who know how to organize 
production for peace. 


NEED AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Any Federal money that is spent on the 
island should be spent for agricultural and 
industrial training in actual work—not for 
the leaders but for the rank and file of work- 
ers. No program of relief or artificial em- 
ployment has ever helped the islanders, and 
withdrawal of such aids, though harsh, will 
be healing, like resetting a badly set arm. 
But government cannot make the real con- 
tribution. What the Puerto Ricans need is 
a few economic Dr. Ashfords, men who will 
go to the island and live there, love the peo- 
ple for their lovable qualities and teach 
them what we learned from the frontier 
The Puerto Ricans are able, devoted, and 
passionately eager. They will do everything 
they can. So far we have shown them only 
the wrong road. 

Other models of what could be done are the 
self-help communities for miners started by 
Monsignor Ligutti in Iowa and the mag- 
nificent self-education of a people led by 
Father Tompkins and Father Coady in Anti- 
gonish. The new projects must be local and 
personal. They should have no overhead 
and no planners. They should plant seeds 
and let others reap. 

Dr. Ashford tells in his autobiography of 
the only skirmish fought by his regiment 
with the retreating Spaniards. The peasants 
unperturbed worked on in the fields. One 
man, a Negro, was wounded. Carried to the 
Army medical station, his last words were: 
“I never thought to have had the honor of 
dying under the American flag.” 

It is still possible to redeem that hope. 
The Puerto Ricans wanted to be loyal to 
us. It is necessary only to give them of our 
best, not our money but our hard-won pro- 
ductive arts. It is not quite too late. And 
all Latin America, all Russian-organized 
Europe, and all Asia, are watching. 





OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to submit a letter from one 
of my constituents in my district in re- 
gard to OPA. The letter follows: 

LaKE CHarLes, La., April 9, 1946. 
Hon. HENRY D. LAfcsDE 

Just a word of gripe I have to say. I am 
aman of 36 years of age, married, have 
@ wife and 7-year son. Just got back from 
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serving 2 years in the United States Army, 
with 17 months of it in Europe, and now 
back in the grocery business, but don’t 
think I can hold up much longer on the 
account of the OPA on your neck every da” 
telling you how to run your own business. 
As a war vet, like all the other war vets, 
where is ‘the free country that we just 
fought for? We all wonder. All of my 
buddies, like myself, stood from fox hole to 
another fighting to keep our freedom. We 
fought because we didn’t want to have a 
dictator. We won this war, and now we 
feel that we don’t need the OPA to dictate 
to us or try to show us how to run our 
own business. 

It’s not a small businessman in this coun- 
try that can tell me he understands all about 
the OPA laws because it takes a damn good 
lawyer to understand it all. 

Again, I will say, Where is our free coun- 
try’ 

Sincerely, 
Harris THIBODEAUX. 





The Editor of the New Orleans States and 
the Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remerks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress made by me on April 12, 1946: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I ask your indulg- 
ence tonight in a matter which I consider 
of the utmost importance because it estab- 
lishes emphatically and beyond any doubt 
the extent to which individuals who at the 
moment happen to be in possession of edi- 
torial pages will go in a studied campaign 
of persecution against those who disagree 
with them politically. 

I strongly agree with Thomas Jefferson in 
that if I had to choose between a govern- 
ment without newspapers or newspapers 
without government I would unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. I believe not only in the 
freedom of the press but of the freedom of 
the air. Freedom of the press is a freedom 
to tell the truth. It is also the freedom not 
to tell the truth. The selection of one 
course or the other lies in the conscience 
and intellectual‘ honesty of the individual 
editor. I am proud of my 23 years’ experi- 
ence aS a newspaperman. During those 23 
years I disagreed on many occasions politi- 
cally with many people. Tonight it is a 
source of satisfaction that I can look back 
over those years of service with the full 
knowledge that at no time did I take unfair 
advantage of those with whom I disagreed, 

During recent weeks, the New Orleans 
States has seen fit to deliberately lie and 
misrepresent, as Well as distort, my public 
record. I use the word “deliberately” ad- 
visedly because after the true facts were 
made known to them and they cringed un- 
der the lash of truth, this Ananias not only 
repeated his venal lie, but brought to the 
witness stand through trickery practiced on 
six of my colleagues in the Congress of the 
United States, in a vain effort to persuade 
unsuspecting readers that the lie fell to me 
instead of to the editor of the New Orleans 
States. 

Tonight I ask, Who lied? 
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And I shall unravel as the minutes pass, 


-irrefutable documentary evidence of the 


malpractice of the editor of the New Orleans 
States insofar as I am concerned, because 
I refused to take political dictation from 
this newspaper. I shall attempt to present 
the case impassionately, without histrionics 
or oratory. The facts which I am about 
to present speak more eloquently than any 
phrases I could possibly put together 

Tonight I shall take this editor apart, bit 
by bit, and then let you who are good enough 
to listen to me present my case, decide who 
lied. 

The New Orleans States on Wednesday, 
March 21, published an editorial under the 
heading “FrLix HEBERT and the Pension,” 
which was based on a definite statement, and 
I quote: 

“We see by the Associated Press where 
FELIx Epwarp HEBERT, Representative from 
the First Congressional District, has voted 
to provide a pension for “imself.” 

There were no if’s, and’s, and but’s about 
that statement. It was a definite statement 
that the Associated Press had said that I 
had voted myself a pension. 

I have asked the Associated Press whether 
this is a true statement or not and the 
Associated Press has denied that it ever made 
such a statement. The Associated Press has 
sent me a copy of the dispatch which it sent 
out and in no part of that dispatch is there 
a mention of my voting myself a pension or 
any indication that I had voted myself a 
pension. 

I, naturally, challenged the editor of the 
New Orleans States on this point, and on 
Wednesday, March 27, he buried my letter 
(which was to be expected) in the column 
Views of States Readers, and then devoted 
several times more space to another editorial 
pleading guilty of misrepresentation with an 
explanation and then trying to justify his 
guilt by using some remarks attributed to 
two Members of Congress from Louisiana, 
and four Members of Congress from the State 
of Mississippi. 

It is noteworthy that this editor deliber- 
ately set about to distort the truth when he 
used only that part of the statements from 
my colleagues which suited his purpose, and 
deleted that part which exposed him. 

This editorial was read to me on the long- 
distance telephone in Washington and I im- 
mediately sent the following wire to the edi- 
tor of the New Orleans States. I quote: 

“Text of your latest truth-twisting edi- 
torial just read to me on the telephone. Your 
editorial and cartoon was based on the lie 
that I voted myself a pension. All your 
half truths placed in the mouths of Mem- 
bers of Congress cannot rub out that lie. 
Why didn’t you print entire statement of the 
Congressmen you quoted. I challenge you to 
explain why you used only that part of their 
statements to suit your purpose in an effort 
to cover up your unvarnished lie. 

“I call upon you to prove and substantiate 
the unqualified statement that I voted myself 
a pension or stand publicly indicted for what 
I have exposed you to be. Here’s your chance 
to prove which of us is telling the truth. I 
ask in the name of common decency and as 
a semblance of fair play that this telegram 
be published Thursday, March 28, the day 
after your latest untruthful editorial ap- 
peared and not wait until next week in a play 
for time to squirm out of the mess you have 
gotten into through distortion and misrepre- 
sentation.” 

What was his reply to that request? 

Silence. 

Complete silence. 

The same silence which he has maintained 
in two other statements which I have sent 
him emphasizing the charge I have already 
made that the policy of the editor of the 
States is unlimited space for misrepresenta- 
tion and One paragraph (sometimes) for the 
truth. 





Instead of printing the wire, the editor the 
next day sunk to the lowest level of journal- 
istic chicanery when he again engaged in 
characteristic prostitution of his news col- 
umns by including editorial matter in what 
was purported to be a news article on my 
weekly radio report from Washington. Fol- 
lowing up the short résumé of my radio speech 
he requoted Representatives Brooks, Domen- 
GEAUX, WHITTEN, WINSTEAD, WHITTINGTON, 
and McGEHEE, but lo and behold, the quotes 
on the second day were different from the 
quotes he used in the editorial. Obviously. 
these gentlemen could not have said one 
thing one day and something else the next 
day. Since that time, everyone of these 
Members of Congress has directed a letter 
to the editor of the New Orleans States de- 
nouncing him for having twisted their words 
to suit his purpose. Everyone of these Mem- 
bers of Congress, for the sake of fairness, 
has asked that his letter be published in 
the New Orleans States. 

And what did the editor do when these 
gentlemen requested him to publish their 
letters? 

He attempted to avoid publishing them. 

Although in one instance, that of Congress- 
man DOMENGEAUX, the letter was written on 
March 29, it was not until Tuesday, April 9 
that the letter of Congressman DomMeENGEAvx 
was published by the New Orleans States. 
It was published with the letters of Con- 
gressmen WINSTEAD, WHITTEN, and Wuatr- 
TINGTON. 

What became of the letters from Congress- 
man Brooks and Congressman MCGEHEE on 
Tuesday? Why weren’t they published with 
the others? 

Lack of space? 

The editor consumed enough space in a 
repetition of his half-truths involving all 
these men. He not only consumed the space 
but he trapped himself when in the com- 
ment he admitted that he had not published 
Congressman DOMENGEAUX’s entire statement 
in his editorial. 

Why didn’t he publish the entire state- 
ment? 

Obviously he was only using that part 
which suited his purpose and deleting that 
part which supported my position that he 
had deliberately misrepresented my vote and 
position. 

Can the honesty and sincerity of such an 
individual be trusted? 

He again treaded on the truth when he 
said, “Some of these Congressmen in letters 
to this newspaper have since expressed a de- 
sire to explain their original statement.” 

The fact is that not some, but every one of 
those Congressmen immediately wrote to the 
editor, not to explain their original statement 
but to call his hand for the manner in which 
they had been misled and the wrong in- 
terpretation placed on their statements. As 
Congressman Brooks, of Louisiana, so aptly 
said: “They have used innocent words for 
an evil purpose.” 

Again he treats the truth lightly when 
he says each Congressman was asked, “Did 
you consider you were voting against the pen- 
sion when you voted against the resolution 
to bring before the House the pension bill?” 

Now it was easy or as Casual as that. 

This simple question was not asked and a 
simple statement given. 

There was plenty conversation between the 
States’ representative in Washington and the 
editor of the States himself with Members 
who were not in Washington at the time. 

Because these men were quoted in part, 
and because they resented being used as tools 
of this editor, is the reason why every one 
of them have protested, only four pf which 
were published Tuesday. 

And why were they published 2 weeks 
after the editorial appeared and not when 
they were received? 

That’s an easy question to answer. 





The editor of the New Orleans States never 
had any intention to publish any of the 
letters—he never had any intention until 
he learned that I was going to make this 
radio breadcast tonight. 

He did not have any intention until he was 
informed of the title of the ad which has 
since appeared in the newspapers but which 
has been in their possession for several days 
pefore publication. 

Chills went up and down his spine when he 
learned the question I was going to ask 
tonight. 

“Who lied?” 

He knew who lied and he immediately 
decided it was time to again try and explain 

vay ) the truee and take a long shot at pre- 





He h ‘as accomplished neither ‘objective but, 
in the delayed publication of some of the 
letters and his admission that in at least 
one instance he did not publish a complete 
statement until the next day, has focused 
the spotlight upon his perfidy more than 
ever 

I have before me copies of each letter 
written by each one of these gentlemen to 
the editor of the New Orleans States. I shall 
read each one of these six letters to you 
and again ask you, Who lied? 

The first letter which I shall read was di- 
rected to the editor on March 29, and was 
ent him by Congressman JaAMEs DOMEN- 
craux. Here is Mr. DOMENGEAUx’s Own words 
in repudiation of the truth-straying editor: 

“Dear Mr. Fitzpatrick: I have just read 
1 editorial appearing in the New Orleans 
States on Wednesday, March 27, 1946, entitled 
‘Trix Hépert and the Pension.’ It is not 
my desire to inject myself into this contro- 
versy that you are having with Representa- 
tive H&BERT, but since a portion of my state- 
ment given to your Washington correspond- 
ent was used as an argument to brand the 

itement of Representative HEBERT as a lie, 
I feel that in fairness to all concerned it is 
incumbent upon me to express that if my 
entire statement had been used, such an 
interpretation would not have resulted. 

“In this editorial you quoted Representa- 
tive HEBERT as follows: ‘Let me state here 
and now that I did not, nor did any other 
Member of Congress, vote for or against any 
penahens. * * *' I challenge you to show 
me where and when and by what vote H. R. 
4199 |Editor’s note: The pension bill] was 
acted upon by the Congress. 

“This statement made by Representative 
HEBERT is correct. 

“In referring to my vote on this rule you 
commented in your editorial as follows: 
‘Representative DoMENGEAUX answered: “I 
did consider that I was voting against a pen- 
sion for Congressmen.”’ This is also correct, 
but is only part of the statement which I 
gave. What I told your Washington corre- 
spondent was: ‘I did consider that I was 
voting against the pension for Congressmen, 
but a vote for the rule would not necessarily 
mean a vote for the pension.’ 

“The fact that a Member of Congress votes 
for a rule, which was the vote in this in- 
Stance, is not an indication of how he would 
vote if and when the legislation being con- 
Sidered is submitted to a final vote. I have 
on many occasions since being in Congress 
voted in favor of a rule and upon final pas- 
Sage voted against the legislation. I know 
many Members of Congress who follow the 
practice of always voting for a rule because 
in doing so they consider that legislation 
should always be given the opportunity of 
being argued and discussed by the House as 
a whole. 


“Obviously, neither Mr. H&BERT nor any 


Member who yoted for the rule in this in- 


Stance can be said to have voted himself a 
pension, 
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“You are at liberty to publish this letter. 
“With every good wish, I am, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“JAMES DOMENGEAUX.” 


Now comes the letter from Congressman 
OvERTON Brooks which was not published on 
Tuesday with the letters from Congressmen 
DOMENGEAUX, WHITTEN, WINSTEAD, and WHIT- 
TINGTON. Congressman Brooks said: 


“Dear Mr. FitzPatrick: In a recent issue of 
the New Orleans States, in an editorial en- 
titled ‘Fet1x Hésert and the Pensions,’ I am 
quoted as having stated in reference to my 
vote at the time the rule to consider the so- 
called pension bill came to the House of 
Representatives that ‘I consider that I was 
voting against that type of pension at that 
particular time.’ The quotation is correct. 

“It was my intention to vote against and 
to kill the pension bill. At the same time 
I am sure you recognize the fact that the 
vote was on the rule which would decide 
whether or not the pension bill itself was to 
be considered and debated by the House of 
Representatives. 

“Since the House killed the rule, the bill 
has never been presented for consideration. 
I am sure you realize that an affirmative 
vote for the rule did not bind a Member to 
support the bill itself. 

“I trust this clears up the parliamentary 
situation, and I will appreciate your giving 
this letter appropriate publicity. 

“Yours truly, 
“OVERTON EROOKsS, 
“Member of Congress.” 


And now comes the letter to the editor of 
the New Orleans States from Congressman 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, who, too, 
asked that his letter be published, and who 
resented the unfair implication in the edi- 
torial, and I read you Congressman WHIT- 
TEN’s letter: 


“GENTLEMEN: I have had shown to me a 
copy of an editorial in a recent edition of 
your paper quoting my statement with re- 
gard to the vote on the rule to bring up the 
congressional pension bill. This statement 
was given without any desire or intent to be 
involved in political matters. Personally I 
was opposed to the congressional pension and 
knowing that a vote for the rule sometimes 
might be misconstrued as a vote for the bill 
I voted against the rule. 

“Ordinarily many Members of the Con- 
gress follow a practice of voting for all rules 
in order to consider bills, regardless of 
whether or not they are in favor of the bill 
to be considered. I believe if you will make 
a check you will find this to be true. I 
think I am safe in saying that while I voted 
against the rule, because I was opposed to 
the bill, others who were just as much op- 
posed to the bill believing that the House 
should be permitted to consider any measure 
voted for the rule. 

“I write you this because I believe it is 
unfair to use my statement as against the 
great number who supported the rule but 
were opposed to the bill. 

“Thanking you to correct the impression 
left by quoting my statement, I am, 

“Yours very truly, 
“JaMIE L. WHITTEN, 
“Member of Congress.” 


Now comes Congressman ARTHUR WINSTEAD, 
of Mississippi, whose name was also used 
in the editorial and who was also a victim 
of the liberties taken by the editor of the 
New Orleans States with his words. He calls 
the hand of the States editor when he wrote 
him on March 29 as follows: 


“GENTLEMEN: I have seen an _ editorial 
which appeared recently in your paper with 
reference to the vote on the rule to bring 
up the congressional retirement bill. 

“I do not follow the practice, but many 
Members of Congress support the rule to 
permit the consideration of legislation even 
though they are opposed to the legislation 
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itself. I was opposed to the congressional 
retirement bill, and if the rule had passed 
I expected to vote against it. However, I do 
not feel that my statement with reference to 
this matter should have been used as evi- 
dence to show that anyone who voted for the 
rule was in favor of the legislation. I cer- 
tainly did not intend for my statement to 
imply such, nor do I feel that it should be 
used against any Member who voted for the 
rule, for the reason that there are many 
Members who no doubt opposed the bill but 
did vote for the rule. 

“T shall appreciate it very much if you will 
correct the impression left by quotirg my 
statement. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ARTHUR WINSTEAD.” 


The next is a letter from Congressman 
WirLtiaM M. WHITTINGTON, of Mississippi, 
whom the editor of the New Orleans States 
sought out at his home in Greenwocd, Miss., 
on the long-distance telephone, and who 
specifically asked the editor of the New 
Orleans States that his entire language be 
quoted if anything was quoted at all, and 
whose request for publication of the truth 
has been ignored by the editor of the New 


Orleans States. Mr. WHITTINGTON wrote as 
follows: 
“Epitor, NEw ORLEANS STATES: 


“My attention has been called to an edi- 
torial from the States of March 27, 1946, en- 
titled ‘Fet1x Hésert and the Pension,’ and 
to that part of the editorial in which I am 
quoted as having said, ‘I considered that I was 
voting against the pension bill. I oppose 
pensions for elected officials. I voted against 
the rule and I would have voted against the 
pension bill if the rule had carried.’ 

“In addition to the language of mine 
quoted, I also stated and asked that the fol- 
lowing be included with the language 
quoted: ‘It is not unusual for Members to 
vote for a rule and then vote against a bill 
on final passage.’ 

“] will appreciate the prtiblication of this 
letter so that the statement in full may ap- 
pear substantially as I made it. 

“Respectfully, 
“WILL M. WHITTINGTON, 
“Member of Congress.” 


But now comes the most damning testi- 
mony of all. It comes from Congressman 
Dan R. MCGEHEE, of Mississippi, who not 
only was misquoted but argued with the edi- 
tor of the New Orleans States about the 
propriety of insinuating that a vote for a 
rule was a vote for or against a bill. On 
April 6, after his return to Washington, Con- 
gressman MCGEHEE sent the following letter 
to the editor of the New Orleans States and 
he doesn’t pull any punches in what he 
has to say. 


DzarR Mr. FITzPaATrick: On my return to 
Washington, I was shown a copy of an edi- 
torial in your paper on Wednesday, March 
27, the day after I talked with you over the 
telephone in New Orleans, which editorial 
had reference to the vote of your Congress- 
man, Mr. FELIx HEBERT, on the pension bill. 
I note you have quoted several of the Con- 
gressmen from Louisiana and Mississippi as 
to their intention in voting against the rule 
which provided for the consideration of a new 
bill. 

“Fitzpatrick, you did not quote me as I 
intended, and the reason for the misquota- 
tion, I am sure, is because you misunder- 
stood my intentions in our conversation. 
You quotation says, ‘I voted to kill the rule 
because I knew that would kill the bill. 
When you get a fork on the snake's neck, 
you step on it.’ 

“As I stated to you over the phone, a vote 
for a rule certainly does not indicate that 


you are for the bill for I have uniformly 
voted for rules on many bills which 1 was 
opposed to and voted against the bills when 
they came up for consideration. I voted 


against this rule because I did not like this 
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pension bill. It was one time during my 
service that I voted against the rule so as 
to try to make short order of further con- 
sideration of the bill. 

“You are certainly unfair to Congressman 
HEBERT to accuse him of voting for a pension 
because he voted for the rule. In fact, it 
would be unfair to any Congressman for any 
person to accuse him likewise. A strict in- 
terpretation of the vote on the two, that is 
a rule and a bill, is certainly two separate 
and distinct propositions, but uniformly our 
newspapermen and the public judge the in- 
tentions of the membership of Congress by 
their vote on a rule-when the membership 
does not consider a vote on a rule as any 
intention whatever of voting on the legisla- 
tion the rule controls. 

“Fitzpatrick, I have read HEBERT’s letter to 
you which you quoted along with the edi- 
torial, and he is absolutely correct in his 
statement, and I am sure that every Member 
of Congress will bear me out in the interpre- 
tation that he gave you, and that which I 
tried to convey to you over the phone. 

“I am writing this letter to you in fair- 
ness to Congressman HEBERT. He is looked 
upon by the membership of the House of 
Representatives as one of its most outstand- 
ing Members. Not only for his exceptional 
ability, but straightforwardness and a square 
shooter, and without any reservations in 
letting you know where he stands at all 
times, which characteristics any constitu- 
ency should be proud their Representative 
possesses. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Dan R. MCGEHEE.” 

In my letter to the editor you know that I 
made the statement that no Member of 
Congress had actually voted for or against a 
pension. 

I repeat that again and again and offer 
these documentary statements by the very 
witnesses the States used in its distortion of 
the truth and attempted to pass the lie to 
me after they had been caught in a lie. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, to use your own words, this 
mass of evidence gives the lie to the state- 
ments and half truths contained in your edi- 
torial. These six Congressmen are the Con- 
gressmen that you quoted only in part. 
These six Congressmen told you the truth, 
but you failed to repeat what they said, and 
when they made a request for you to tell the 
whole truth you ignored that request until 
you got smoked out. 

And now to clinch the case against you, 
you make the statement, “These six Con- 
gressmen were opposed to the bill and they 
voted then and there to kill it.” 

I read you the letter which I have from 
Lewis Deschler, Parliamentarian, House of 
Representatives, and the highest authority 
on parliamentary procedure. His letter to 
me speaks for itself and I read it: 


“Dear Mr. HEBERT: I have before me your 
letter dated March 26, 1946, and note your 
question as to the present status of H. R. 
4199, a bill introduced by Mr. CARL VINSON, 
of Georgia, known as the congressional re- 
tirement bill. 

“You also ask, ‘Has this bill ever been voted 
on by the House of Representatives?’ 

“The bill, H. R. 4199, was reported from 
the Committee on Civil Service December 7, 
1945, was referred to the Union Calendar of 
the House, and is still on that calendar. 
On December 7, 1945, the Rules Committee 
of the House of Representatives reported a 
resolution (H. Res. 452) making H. R. 4199 
a special order of business. This resolution 
was called up in the House on March 12, 
1946, and after debate the resolution was 
rejected on a roll-call vote, yeas 116, nays 217, 
answering ‘present’ 2, not voting 96. The 


bill, of course, did not come before the House 
and still retains its place on the Union Cal- 
endar. 


“LEWIS DESCHLER, 
“Parliamentarian, 
House of Representatives.” 
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I repeat for the sake of emphasis Mr. 
Deschler’s last sentence, “The bill, of course, 
did not come before the House and still re- 
tains its place on the Union Calendar.” 

The bill is certainly not dead and is just 
as alive as it ever was and can be brought to 
a vote in the House at any time a rule is 
adopted, or by unanimous consent. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you have heard 
the evidence. You have been good to listen 
to me, and having listened and having heard 
the evidence, I ask you, who lied? 

And as I leave you this evening I leave you 
a vivid picture in your mind, I leave you the 
picture of a journalistic Rasputin seeking to 
cover a black heart with the armor of a 
Galahad. I leave you a picture of a knave 
posing as a knight, hanged by a rope of truth 
and dangling on a gallows of public scorn 
and contempt, and I caption that picture in 
the lines of Tennyson— : 


“Ay, knave, because thou strikest as a knight, 
Being but a knave, I hate thee all the more.” 


Yes, ladies and gentlemen, who lied? 





Franklin Delano Roosevelt Left Our De- 
mocracy Stronger Than He Found It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
words which we Americans poured forth 
on the first sad anniversary of the death 
of our fallen leader, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, I feel that one of the most 
intelligent and objective estimates of our 
late President’s role in world and Ameri- 
can history was made by Raymond 
Swing, the widely known commentator 
of the American Broadcasting Co., in his 
radiocast of Thursday, April 11. I am, 
therefore, under permission previously 
granted, inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of Mr. Swing’s script 
for that broadcast: 


As we reach the end of the first year since 
the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the 
thoughts which come most easily to those 
who love and honor him e¥press a sense of 
loss from his death rather than an assurance 
of gain from his life. It is natural to miss 
his experienced hand in national and inter- 
national affairs. It is ‘a temptation to make 
comparisons, and to estimate how much dif- 
ferent the state of the world would be had 
he lived. But such thinking not only is idle, 
it misses the mark altogether. A great man 
is not known by what he might have accom- 
plished. Keats and Schubert died young and 
some lament them for the works they were 
prevented from writing, whereas the works 
they poured out in their short years are what 
make them renowned. 

Franklin Roosevelt did not need to stretch 
out his hand to an unlived future for his 
laurels. Nor does one have to measure him 
alongside lesser men to see that he was great. 
The acclaim of history and the love borne 
a leader by his generation are neither of 
them relative. One does not count Jefferson 
to be great because some of his colleagues 
were less great, or esteem Lincoln for the 
reason that he presents a contrast with his 
predecessors or successors. If one thinks in 
these days only of the loss suffered by the 
country and the world through Roosevelt's 
death it would be a dismal mistake to take 





note of the anniversary of tomorrow. On 
the contrary, to think of it should bring a 
renewal of faith and courage. 


BRINGING PERIODS TO A CLOSE 


At the time of his death a signal character- 
istic of President Roosevelt’s career seemed 
to be that it was given to him to bring im- 
portant periods to a close. Thus he led the 
Nation almost within sight of the end of the 
war. Previously he had led it out of the 
depression. He put an end to the studied 
indifference on the part of Government to 
the cycles of business. He closed off finally 
and permanently all social disregard for the 
security of the aged and the unemployed. 
His leadership in foreign affairs ended the 
epoch of isolation. 

And it seemed, when he died, that this 
emphasis on his having brought things to an 
end somehow meant that we lacked the 
leadership to grapple with the almost in- 
soluble problems of the future. Since he 
had not lived quite long enough to witness 
the culmination of the victory he helped to 
forge, he would not be there to manipulate 
and mold the peace. He would not pilot the 
newly launched organization of the United 
Nations. He would not be present with his 
priceless ability to command the respect of 
the leaders of other systems and cultures, 
like Russia and China, and so be available to 
make the inventive adjustment and modifi- 
cations which cooperation with others always 
calls for. 

It seemed that Franklin Roosevelt either 
ended things or was destined to be the man 
of transition. He took his generation out 
of something familiar and led it to the 
threshold of something unfamiliar. And, as 
a man of transition, he appeared to be bring- 
ing things to a close rather than to be be- 
ginning something new. That was the way 
the emphasis has fallen naturally during a 
part of this past year. For we as a nation 
have been feeling our way in untried paths, 
not sure of our power, our wisdom, our safety, 
and we ourselves have been obsessed with 
bringing to a close the entire episode of the 
war, and all that went with it in the way 
of restraints and regulation. 


THE DOORS HE OPENED 


But anyone who stops to analyze the career 
of President Roosevelt is likely to see that 
while he did end things, he was more notable 
for beginning them. And his truer signifi- 
cance is not in the doors he closed but the 
doors he opened. At the time of his death 
that was not so apparent as it is today. One 
of President Roosevelt’s most important de- 
cisions was not known then. That was his 
sponsorship of the physicists in their work to 
release atomic energy. I say that was one 
of his most important decisions. More likely 
it is the most important single decision made 
in our times in the effect it will have on the 
human race. The door which President 
Roosevelt opened with his decision has not 
closed out the industrial concepts of the past, 
but it has given the world the promise of 
untold blessings from an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of atomic energy. It also has raised the 
greatest peril the human race has ever faced. 
The blessings of atomic energy cannot be en- 
joyed until the peril has been mastered. And 
this now becomes the chief concern of man- 
kind for the years ahead. Surely this is an 
era which Franklin Roosevelt opened rather 
than his having simply closed the preatomic 
era. 

One also can be sure he would not have 
surrendered to the concept of an inevitable 
atomic war. That was not his cast of mind. 
He did fight a world war, he could fight. He 
was not afraid. But he fought against tyr- 
anny, not to enter into an age tyrannized by 
the terror of annihilation. He fought for 
the freedoms, to enlarge the liberties of men, 
to advance the status of common people. 
What he valued in power was the use that 
could be made of it to liberate. He did not 


s0 conduct the war as to make the United 




































































States strong for the sake of strength, but 
strong for the sake of the moral responsi- 
bilities of Which we then could acquit our- 
selves. 

1 should like to suggest that it may be a 
mistake to stress the factor of transition in 
president Roosevelt’s leadership. That is, 
the change which we call transition may not 
pe quickly over. It may be a semipermanent 
condition. President Roosevelt, in pulling 
the country out of the depression, rescued 
the system of private enterprise and lived to 
see it expand to surpass any anticipations of 
abundance ever previously held. It was not 
unregulated private enterprise. It had to 
vive full economic power to workers. It had 
to function in a society which paid enough 
taxes to bring a new minimum standard of 
social security. This society produced wealth 
unequally but it redistributed it. The Na- 
tion as a whole assumed the responsibility to 
provide for the individual who, in the com- 
plexity of modern industrialism, was unable 
to survive by individualism alone. 


FREEDOM AND ABUNDANCE 


Two words are the heart of the Roosevelt 
philosophy—“freedom” and “abundance.” 
They are not words of transition. They re 
not words of the past. For ancient, medieval, 
and modern man has never enjoyed abun- 
dance in the measure which he is capable of 
producing. And two of the “four freedoms,” 
the freedom from want and the freedom 
from fear, have yet to be achieved, not only 
in the world at large but in this country 
as well. Both perhaps are within sight. We 
are moving toward the reign of law in inter- 
national affairs, which will be the end of 
anarchy and war. Indeed the discovery of 
atomic power makes the acceptance of law 
among nations essential to survival. And 
we now know that since we can produce 
bountifully for war we can produce in like 
measure for peace. There is no more virtue 
in scarcity than in illness or malnutrition. 
The first economic virtue is to produce and 
to be able to consume what is produced. 

Writing in the current Saturday Review of 
Literature, Norman Cousins observes the 
anniversary of the death of Pericles, who also 
led his people into war, who taught them 
the virtues of freedom, and died before the 
war ended. It is an arresting parallel and a 
brilliant contemporary commentary. It 
points out that Pericles alone could not 
achieve what he envisioned. That was for 
the Athenians to do. They had to live ac- 
cording to the truths he showed them. And 
so today the leadership of Roosevelt will 
have come to an end only if the infusion of 
his generation with his light has been 
stopped, and we fail to apply the truths we 
expounded. These are the truths of free- 
dom, not only the freedom of worship and 
of expression which are well established 
here, but the freedom from fear and want 
which are by no means established. 

Is it not a fair assumption that President 
Roosevelt, one of whose courageous acts in 
the foreign field was to recognize the then 
ostracized Soviet Union, would not point the 
way today to a revival of that ostracism? 
Can one not be sure that he would want to 
tind ways to get along with foreign countries, 
and would make any personal effort, and 
devote himself to the most careful study 
and most patient exploration to bring about 
better cooperation? Would he not keep the 
emphasis on the imperative necessity of liv- 
ing free of fear, not only our living that way, 
but other nations living that way, if all of us 
are to enjoy the blessings of the abundance 
which we are capable of producing? I am 
not suggesting that he would have sur- 
rendered moral principle for the sake of 
pacific relations with anybody. But the 
emphasis would have been marked on trying 
to find a way to get along, and on trying to 
understand. 
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AMERICAN PEOPLE HIS PARTNERS 


I would not agree that we are the Athen- 
ians of modern times. For I would not agree 
that the American people have abandoned 
the truths upheld by Franklin Roosevelt. 
The American people joined in the compre- 
hension of those truths. They always were 
partners of Mr. Roosevelt, rather than mere 
followers. They had a creative hand in his 
creations. He guided them and they guided 
him. That this can be is the secret of the 
vitality of democracy. And Mr. Roosevelt 
left our democracy stronger than he found 
it, much stronger, and more capable of sur- 
vival. And that is to say that the American 
people are more aware of being democratic, 
know better their own power and their prin- 
ciples than they did. 

Nor is the fidelity of the American people 
to Roosevelt truths partisan in its nature. 
For some it still may count as partisan to 
praise Franklin Roosevelt within a year of 
his death, and a narrow Republican in a 
campaign year might be chary about doing 
it. But the doctrine of freedom and faith in 
abundance are not truths earmarked by any 
party. There are as many Democrats as Re- 
publicans who hold to the principles of Lin- 
coln. Just so, it is good Republicanism to- 
day to aspire to a world of good neighborli- 
ness, to social security, and to full employ- 
ment in a world of freely moving trade. Nor 
is the application of these principles some- 
thing in transition. In the future there may 
be more or less Government regulation of 
economic life. But thanks to Mr. Roose- 
velt, there long will be private business in 
America and there long will be personal free- 
dom. And if we heed Mr. Roosevelt truly 
enough we can be entering an era of abund- 
ance which will lift the level of this Nation 
to unprecedented heights, and in so doing 
raise the level of living everywhere. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s death deprived us of 
his immediate guidance. That is indeed a 
loss. But his life was a gift which does not 
diminish unless, like the Athenians, we do 
forget. 





Congress and Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, 
permission granted Friday, I submit 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp the attached editorial, which ap- 
peared in the April 6, 1946, issue of the 
New York Times entitled “Congress and 
Price Control”: 


CONGRESS AND PRICE CONTROL 


Congress is now confronted with the ques- 
tion whether it should extend price control 
beyond the present termination date of June 
30 of this year, and if so, how it should 
amend the powers granted to the Office of 
Price Administration. We are unlikely to 
deal with this problem intelligently unless 
we understand the basic economic principles 
and facts involved. 

There has been an unfortunate assump- 
tion in Washington that price control is of 
ought to be the major means of combating 
inflation, yet price control deals only with 
the symptoms and consequences of infla- 
tion; it does not deal at all with its two 
basic causes. The first of these, and the 
most important, is the increase in the quan- 
tity of money and bank credit in the coun- 
try. The amount of this has more than 
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tripled since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. We cannot have such an increase 
in the monetary purchasing power in circu- 
lation without its forcing up the level of 
prices. The second basic cause is a short- 
age of goods. 

Price control does nothing to remove either 
of these basic causes. It has at best only a 
secondary and transitional role to play in 
combating inflation. Its chief function from 
now on is to prevent needless price rises in 
those cases in which a shortage cannot be 
made up for a long time, and in which a 
price increase could do little to speed the 
process. The outstanding example of this 
is rents on existing housing. 

With this background it is clear that the 
time has come for Congress to make sure 
that price control is liberalized in some di- 
rections, tapered off in others, and in some 
cases terminated altogether. These general 
requirements indicate the nature of some of 
the amendments that are now necessary: 

1. Rationing powers should be continued 
for all goods that are in short supply. For- 
tunately, Congress has already provided for 
this. It was a basic mistake for OPA to 
abolish rationing while continuing price con- 
trol. This has helped to aggravate the world 
food crisis. Price ceilings in themselves en- 
courage consumption; as long as they are re- 
tained, rationing is required to offset this 
effect. 

2. It is a mistake of the first order to put 
ceilings on new houses or on rents for new 
apartments. The effect of this can only be 
to discourage, reduce, or prevent the con- 
struction of buildings now so desperately 
needed. Rent ceilings should, of course, be 
retained on existing houses and apartments. 
Congress would do well, however, to put the 
States and localities on notice that Federal 
rent control will definitely terminate on June 
30, 1947. In this way the question of rent 
control could be taken out as soon as prac- 
ticable from the Federal domain and placed 
in that of the States and localities, where it 
properly belongs. 

3. Congress should rfrovide that as soon as 
possible after June 30 price-fixing will no 
longer apply to any commodity that does not 
enter into the Government's cost-of-living 
index or is not a recognized substitute for 
such a commodity. One way in which Con- 
gress might deal with this problem would be 
to instruct OPA to compile and publish a list 
of such articles subject to price control and to 
regulate no others later than, say, October 1. 

4. To aid the process of decontrol, Con- 
gress might provide also that when any prod- 
uct in competitive production once goes below 
the ceiling price and stays there for, say 30 
days, the price ceiling should be permanently 


removed. Such a provision would not, of 
course, prevent a later price rise of that 
commodity; but it would be a method of 
checking out commodities, one by one, 


wherever a sudden price rise was unlikely. 

5. Some method must be found for remov- 
ing articles from price control when they have 
ceased to be in short supply. The provision 
that they shall be removed “when supply 
comes into balance with demand” is too 
vague to be of much value. One possible 
formula, as an illustration, is that OPA 
should be instructed to remove price controls 
from any article when the supply or produc- 
tion rate of that article is equal to the aver- 
age of that in the immediate prewar period 
and when unfilled orders for it do not exceed 
the equivalent of a month or two’s produc- 
tion. 

6. Some liberalization should be made in 
the pricing standards for goods that remain 
under control. The profit standard of the 
period 1936 to 1939, when unemployment 
averaged more than 8,000,000, is not adequate 
for full emplcyment conditions. OPA 
should not be permitted to force any existing 
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firm to sell goods below its actual out-of- 
pocket costs of production. It should not 
be permitted to continue cost-absorption 
policies, or to force manufacturers, whole- 
salers, or retailers to sell goods at a lower 
dollar-and-cents margin or profit per unit 
than the prewar or the existing level. 

7. Subsidies should not be increased, but 
should, on the other hand, be tapered off as 
rapidly as possible. 

8. Congress might well consider setting up 
a board of price appeals, the members of 
which would be independent of OPA admin- 
istrators and appointed directly by Congress 


itself. Such a board would have purely ad- 
visory powers. Its chief function would be 
to clarify the public mind regarding the 


factual merits of price disputes. 

There is wide possible latitude in amend- 
ments to the Price Control Act, but their 
basic purpose is clear. They should try to 
provide for a tapering off of price controls 
as promptly and as smoothly as conditions 
make possible. 





Thomas Jefferson, Author of American 
Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since I was 18 years old I have en- 
deavored to familiarize myself with the 
history of our great country, and when 
I read several volumes and essays on 
the life and works of Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the immortal Declaration of 
American Independence and enunciator 
of more great and broad principles of 
democratic government than any other 
man in history, my imagination and my 
loyalty were seized. Ever since that 
time I have been a true and loyal devotee 
of Thomas Jefferson and of the lofty 
principles of popular and responsible 
government which he urged and advo- 
cated. 

The tireless and versatile energy of 
Thomas Jefferson impels my admira- 
tion as much as his unswerving devotion 
to the principles of equal rights to all 
and special privileges tonone. He wasa 
patron of the arts, an architect, an agri- 
culturist; his vast and prized library was 
purchased by the Congress as the foun- 
dation of the present Library of Con- 
gress. He was an athlete of note, and 
socially popular. He was a scientific ob- 
server and writer of distinction. 

JEFFERSON YEARS AHEAD OF HIS TIME 


Notwithstanding the fullness of his 
private life, with its amazing sweep of 
interest and accomplishment, it was Jef- 
ferson’s tremendous impact on modern 
government which has made him one of 
the heroes of the onward march of demo- 
cratic government. 

He was years ahead of his time. 

It is, in fact, only now, under the im- 
petus of another Jefferson, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, that we in America 
have begun to reach fully the sovereignty 
of the people envisaged by Thomas Jef- 
ferson; and how much better off we 
would be, Mr. Speaker, if even now we 
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devoted ourselves fully to the magnifi- 
cent concepts of human freedom estab- 
lished by this genius of the American 
continent. 

Jefferson’s interests in popular gov- 
ernment were as wide as his private in- 
terests in the arts and sciences. 


On his tombstone, at his request, are 


no fulsome eulogies of his life; but sim- 
ply engraved are the words he asked for: 
“Author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; of the Statute for Religious Liberty 
in Virginia; and founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia.” 

HE BELIEVED IN ENLIGHTENMENT 


Thomas Jefferson believed, as others 
have before and since, that the people, 
given light, will find their own way. His 
great contribution was in making en- 
lightenment possible; in the instru- 
mentation and application of principles 
on which modern popular governments 
of republican form are firmly founded. 
He was the author of scores of major 
state papers during his public life. His 
devotion to a free, independent, tax-sup- 
ported educational system in Virginia, 
which was to be the source of inspiration 
for free public schools of the United 
States elsewhere, occupied many years 
of his life. Similarly, his struggle 
against ecclesiastical restrictions on the 
freedom of the human mind, resulting in 
the Religious Liberty Act, laid down the 
pattern of separation of church and 
State and of freedom of religious con- 
science which was embodied in the 
United States Constitution and has in- 
sured to all Americans the right to wor- 
ship God in their own way and without 
any legal restriction. 

There are, unfortunately, many who 
claim to be Jeffersonian Democrats who 
yet do not follow his admonitions and his 
precepts, and who choose from his vast 
writings only a few points which are, 
frankly, inconsistent with Jefferson’s 
greatest and broadest principles. My 
fervent hope is that, as a result of the 
large attendance in the House today, as 
we observe the two hundred and third 
anniversary of his birth, there will be 
impressed upon the minds and hearts of 
all present a renewed understanding of 
the cardinal points of Jefferson’s 
teaching. 

FOUNDATION OF ALL DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS 


First and foremost I would stress his 
advocacy of a republican form of gov- 
ernment and of the sovereignty of the 
people, and his opposition to privileged 
orders of nobility and the entail system 
which this naturally implied. 

Then I would stress Jefferson’s belief 
in universal education, free circulating 
libraries, separation of church and 
State, freedom of thought and speech, 
peace, political equality, universal suf- 
frage; opposition to monopolies, slavery, 
and nepotism. 

These are the foundations of the 
American form and practice of govern- 
ment. They are the foundation of the 
Democratic Party. They are the foun- 
dations of every democratic government 
in the world today, and it is my fervent 
hope that all governments which are 
not modeled on the principles of govern- 
ment pronounced by Jefferson and in- 
stilled into our own democratic processes 








will be so modeled shortly, for I firmly 
believe that our form of government, 
molded by him, is the most advantageous 
to any and all people. 





Pearls From the Congressional Mail— 


When Congress Had Power and Exer- 
cised It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting account of the proceedings of 
Congress during the period when it 
exercised control of the executive de- 
partments of Government recently came 
to the congressional desk in the regular 
mail. The record is presented in a book 
entitled “The President, the Supreme 
Court, and Seven Senators.” Congress 
still retains all the power conferred 
upon it by the Constitution—exercised 
in these days by the direction of those in 
control of the executive departments. 

Witness legislation that created the 
existing national debt and the sacrifice 
the homes of this country have been 
forced to make to wage a global war and 
now the plan to use taxpayers’ money to 
finance peacetime commerce of favored 
European nations. In considering pres- 
ent day conditions it is reassuring to 
know that Congress still has the power 
to formulate and control governmental 
policies. If the membership was prop- 
erly organized and knew how to use this 
power. For the information and con- 
sideration of the Members there is pre- 
sented here five chapters taken from the 
book, The President, the Supreme Court, 
and Seven Senators, by “Alfalfa” Bill 
Murray and Anson B, Campbell: 

CHAPTER V 
STEVENS BUILDS A DIRECTORY 


Jackson hac his Kitchen Cabinet, but it 
was more of a sales staff than an advisory 
board. Roosevelt has his “brain trust’’—a 
kind of combination sales staff, lobby, and 
school of ghost writers. And Thaddeus 
Stevens had his directory. 

It was a joint committee of 15 Congress- 
men and Senators, vested with absolute 
power in all matters related to the South, 
with one exception, and that blithely ignored 
by the Pennsylvania boss. The directory 
owned Congress, and Stevens owned the 
directory. 

As a slight concession to the finer sensi- 
bilities of his coconspirators, he called it 
the Committee of Public Safety. It came 
out of a secret caucus the night before the 
regular Republican caucus, and was swal- 
lowed in toto by the party caucus and both 
Houses of the Thirty-ninth Congress—and 
that despite a possible majority in both 
Houses favorable to the Lincoln-Johnson 
reconstruction plan, had there been aggres- 
sive leadership. 

But revolutions are not born in a day. 
While the decisive battle of the postwar rev- 
olution was fought in 1868, it was Booth’s 
bullet, on the night of April 14, 1865, that 
marked the zero hour, and all the forces of 
dark and dangerous dogma went into action. 

In record time the Congress jammed 
through an intricate network of reconstruc- 





tion legislation including the Tenure-of-Of- 
fice Act—a law to prevent the President from 
removing any administrative official, includ- 
ing members of his own Cabinet, without the 
advice and consent of the Senate. That law, 
unchallenged, weuld have destroyed the 
Executive, and reduced the three equal and 
coordinate branches of Government to a 
monstrous fiction. 

Ironically enough, it was Edward M. Stan- 
ton, Johnson’s Secretary of War, who wrote 
the Johnson veto message on the Tenure-of- 
Office Act: and it was for the removal of 
Secretary Stanton that Johnson was im- 
peached, under the act passed over his veto. 

With the groundwork of impeachment well 
laid in legislation, the Directory turned its 
attention to propaganda, to the distribution 
of incendiary material and the building of a 
machine to bury Congress with petitions 
should occasion require. They i'd their work 
well, and the hecklers along the Presidential 
tour proved, if mobs ever prove anything, 
that the ccuntry was prepared for anything 
th> Directory wished to do to the Presidency, 
the American system, the Constitution, the 
South, or anything else. 

The press and pulpit echoed Yates’ “The 
President must be taken out of the way.” 
Great church leaders prayed for God to “save 
our Senators from error,” not defining them- 
selves very clearly but figuring God would 
catch on; and a Negro bishop called mightily 
on “de Lawd” to save us from “dat demented 
Moses of Tennessee.” They were under the 
impression that President Johnson and cer- 
tain “wavering” Senators were standing be- 
tween them and something. ‘ sey were, but 
it wasn't what they thought. 

Stevens’ espionage system was the equal of 
anything ever seen in Washington. Sples 
literally camped on the doorsteps of timid 
solons, rubbed shoulders with them in res- 
taurants and gaming places, and Kept some 
of them scared half to death with salacious 
inferences. Not that they were necessarily 
immoral—they were probably about an av- 
erage—but frighten a timid man with a wom- 
an story he is afraid to publicize by denying, 
and he can be blackmailed into almost any- 
thing 

Then, of course, there was the feminine 
lobby. During the World War it was called 
the sex squad. A woman with a sylphlike 
form and lazy, languorous smile makes a 
splendid lobbyist, and Thaddeus Stevens 
wasn't overlooking anything. A great many 
good people who think they know their Gov- 
ernment would be surprised to know how a 
great many laws are passed, and some of 
them good laws. 

You've heard of little Vinnie Ream? She 
has relatives in Oklahoma. Vinnie was a 
sculptress with a studio in the Capito! base- 
ment, and her father owned the boarding 
house where Senator Edmund G. Ross, of 
Kansas, lived. 

Certainly that didn’t prove anything, nor 
was it an occasion for accusation, but spies 
dogged her steps day and night, and big, 
heavy-jowled solons browbeat and threatened 
her until she was on the verge of hysterics. 
Vinnie wasn’t a member of the sex squad; 
they were only trying to draft her. Later 
they put her out of the basement, and it 
was Stevens, the most unconscionable of 
them all, who made them put her back. 

Stevens was conscious of his power. With 
the Directory taking orders verbatim, with 
Congress cowed and whipped into line, with 
the press and pulpit voicing hates born of 
war, and with the Supreme Court intimi- 
dated, his objectives seemed assured. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DIRECTORY STRIKES 
When the Fortieth Congress met, Stevens 
deemed it time to strike—to strike at the 
mudsill of the Republic, the principle of sep- 
arate powers. He had the votes; he had the 
press and pulpit; he had the occasion—John- 
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son’s removal of Stanton; and he had the 
law—the Tenure of Office Act. 

The set-up was so complete, so airtight, so 
foolproof that no member of the President’s 
Cabinet doubted that he would be convicted. 
The House had voted 11 impeachment arti- 
cles, and the Senate was more than 3-to-1 
Republican. Apparently there was little 
chance to fail. 

Some of the President’s friends were coun- 
seling conciliation in a vain hope of recruit- 
ing doubtful or wavering Senators, but that 
hope was dashed 2 days after the trial began, 
when the President lashed Congress with a 
sizzling veto of a bill to reduce the powers 
of the Supreme Court. It was the sort of 
strategy that would have been expected of a 
“Hickory” Jackson or a Grover Cleveland. 

The Johnson veto message was a bold 
stroke, but the Directory had an answer. 
Both Houses promptly passed the bill over 
his veto, with only nine Senate Democrats 
voting to sustain him. 

The veto message was worthy of the best in 
American tradition, but it only furnished a 
vehicle for the calumnies of his foes. The 
previous Congress had damned his first mes- 
sage with faint praise, commended his dis- 
position to cooperate with Congress, and 
facetiously indulged the hope that he would 
continue to cooperate; and some of the Presi- 
dent’s more timid friends were expecting 
something from the “cooperate” argument 
until Johnson knocked it into a cocked hat. 
Years later the President of the United States 
was to bitterly complain that the Supreme 
Court lacked a disposition to cooperate. 

The Congressional Globe of 1868, particu- 
larly the debate on the Supreme Court bill 
veto, reads very much like portions of. the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD of 1937. 

Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, Demo- 


cratic leader and later Vice President under : 


Cleveland, led the fight to sustain the veto; 
and William M. Stewart, of Nevada, Repub- 
lican and member of the Committee on Judi- 
ciary, led the fight to override the veto. 

Hendricks contended that the Constitution 
contemplated that all legislation should be 
subject to court test, that the Supreme Court 
is the final arbiter on all questions of Con- 
stitution. “Marshall thought so; Taney 
thought so; and I cite the lights of the law,” 
he argued. Johnson had taken the same 
ground in his veto. “Thus far,” he said, “dur- 
ing the existence of the Government the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has been 
viewed by the people as the true expounder 
of the Constitution.” 

tewart’s answer has a familiar ring. “The 
Supreme Court must receive the law from 
the lawmaking power,” he said. The Presi- 
dent of the United States was insisting on 
the same principle in 1936 when he told Con- 
gress: “The Congress has the right and can 
find the means to protect its own preroga- 
tives.” 

Now, get this straight. Hendricks was a 
Democrat, and he was voicing what has al- 
ways been and still is the Democratic posi- 
tion. Stewart was a radical Republican, and 
was voicing the radical, or what Theodore 
Roosevelt later termed the “lunatic fringe,” 
philosophy. 

The Stewart answer was in harmony with 
the anti-Court agitation that had raged since 
the decision in the Milligan case about 2 
years before. And that takes us back to the 
closing years of the war. 

Lamdin Milligan, of Indiana, was an alleged 
member of the Knights of the Golden Circle, 
a secret order that had sprung up in the 
Northwest during the Civil War as a counter 
movement to the Union Leagues the Repub- 
licans had organized. They had about 175,000 
members in Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois; and 
were in rather bad repute in the North by 
reason of their password—‘“Nu-oh-lac,” the 
name of the great Carolinian, Calhoun, 
spelled backward. 

In the fall of 1864 Milligan was arrested, 
tried before a military tribunal, and sen- 
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tenced to be hanged. Nine days before his 
date with the hangman the United States 
Circuit Court of Indiana granted him a writ 
of habeas corpus. He appealed to the Su- 
preme Court on the ground that he was en- 
titled to trial by a jury of his peers; that he 
had not been in the military service; that the 
authority of the General Government had 
been unopposed in Indiana; that the courts 
were open and their processes unobstructed; 
and that the military tribunal had no juris- 
diction over him. 

Early in April 1866 the Supreme Court, by 
unanimous decision, held in favor of Milii- 
gan; and the revolutionists struck at the 
Court with a vindictiveness unprecedented 
and little expected. The radical press waved 
its bloody shirt. Let the courts beware. 

The Cleveland Herald believed: “A future 
Congress will reorganize the Court.” Harper's 
Weekly suggested that “The Supreme Court 
be swamped by a thorough reorganization 
and an increased number of judges.” A 
Washington correspondent for another rarer 
wrote: “Mr. Stevens is preparing some strin- 
gent measures to protect the country from 
the evil tendencies of the Supreme Court.” 
John Jay expressed apprehension about the 
attitude of the Court on “the great questions 
that will come before them in reference to 
reconstruction.” 

Then came the McCardle case—and after 
2 years of fire in one of the greatest crises of 
the century * * *, 

Colonel McCardle was an editor down in 
the fourth district, what had been Missis- 
sippi—they weren’t using names then, you 
know. He had written something about 
General Orb, the fourth district comman- 
dant, that the general didn’t like. 

Orb had him arrested, tried before a drum- 
head court martial, and sentenced to be shot. 
A drumhead is a summary trial during mili- 
tary operations, and.certainly not the right 
procedure, but the general wanted the editor 
killed and the courts were too uncertain. 
McCardle had been denied a writ of habeas 
corpus, and it looked bad for the southern 
editor until his lawyer remembered a pro- 
vision in one of the reconstruction laws pro- 
viding for a direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court. It was a provision jammed through 
the previous Congress to protect carpet- 
baggers unfortunate enough to fall into the 
hands of local courts. 

McCardle filed his appeal, and the case 
was argued shortly before the Johnson im- 
peachment trial began. But pending a de- 
cision the Congress jammed through another 
bill, over the President’s veto, depriving the 
Court of jurisdiction, and the intimidated 
Court was glad enough to find a way out. 

That was the Supreme Court bill President 
Johnson vetoed the second day of this trial, 
knowing the Congress would pass it over his 
veto, but hoping the Court would act within 
the 10 days that had to elapse before the bill 
became law. The Court didn’t act, and 
Justice Grier, who had been appointed to 
the Court by Polk, filed an opinion disclaim- 
ing responsibility for the deliberate “evasion 
of the performance of a duty imposed on us 
by the Constitution.” ; 

The directory had struck; Johnson had 
struck back; the Supreme Court had been 
clubbed out of the way; and the trial swung 
into high. 

CuHaPTerR VII 
TRYING THE CONSTITUTION 

Technically, the United States Senate was 
trying one Andrew Johnson for the viola- 
tion of a Federal law, but actually it was try- 
ing the President of the United States for 
being President, trying the Constitution for 
making him President, and trying the doc- 
trine responsible for the Constitution—the 
doctrine of separate powers. 

The trial was an interesting vindication of 
the philosophy that right makes might, that 
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“one with God is a majority.” I want no 
more conclusive proof of God than the story 
of the Republic. Three times the Republic’s 
basic theory has been seriously challenged, 
and its organic law tested in an unfriendly 
court. 

One test was in 1837, with all the banks and 
75 percent of the businesses closed; with 
revenue stopped and no way to pay laborers, 
soldiers, and sailors; and little between the 
Government and complete collapse but a few 
men in Congress like Benton of Missouri, 
Calhoun of South Carolina, Allen of Ohio, 
and Wright of New York, clinging tenaciously 
to “first principles.” 

It was tested again in 1868 with only a 
dozen known friends in a court admittedly 
dominated by its accuser. And it was to be 
tried again in 1937 by an overwhelming one- 
party Congress and Executive with the un- 
limited credit of the United States at their 
command. 

It is always the same story—right makes 
might. Skeptics do not believe it; politicians 
do not even suspicion it; and despots un- 
qualifiedly deny it; but it is true. It was the 
philosophy of Elijah on Mount Carmel, of 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, of Lincoln in the 
day of the Nation's travail, and of the poet 
Faber who sang: “For right is right, since 
God is God, and right the day must win.” 

The Johnson impeachment trial lasted 
nearly 3 months, counting recesses—3 months 
of evidence, argument, and oratory; 3 months 
of polemics, passion, and perjury—and the 
gallery gods looking down on a steaming 
putrid cauldron of hatreds spawned by war 
thought they were watching the trial. 
Strictly speaking what they saw was the 
show, but I have an idea it was a show worth 
seeing 

Bingham, of the House managers, was a 
great trial lawyer, but the irrepressible Ben 
Butler, slated for Secretary of State under 
Ben Wade in the event of conviction, elbowed 
him out of the leadership and nearly out of 
the picture until the last day when Bingham 
loosed a pandemonium with his closing argu- 
ment. 

Boutwell, another House manager, was 
known as a word wizard, but Evarts of the 
defense turned his “hole in the sky” speech 
against him so cleverly that even the con- 
spirators had to laugh. 

Stevens was looking straight into the jaws 
of death, carried in and out of the sessions 
by two giant Negroes, but his iron will domi- 
nated the prosecution, and when the time 
came for argument he planted his clubfoot 
in the aisle and consigned “wavering” Sena- 
tors to “everlasting obloquy.” 

At the other table sat Benjamin R. Curtis, 
former Supreme Court Justice, and in the 
fullness of his powers; Henry Stanbery, for- 
mer Attorney General, 65, and as command- 
ing a presence as “ever graced a court or 
adorned a rostrum”; William Maxwell Evarts, 
whose 4-day ‘philippic made the venerable 
historian Bancroft nod; the able and fluent 
William S. Groesbeck; and Thomas Nelson, 
Johnson’s Tennessee neighbor, who nearly 
got thrown out of the trial when he proved 
Ben Butler was a liar. 

But the .real trial—the trial that deter- 
mined the fate of the Presidency, the Consti- 
tution, and the American theory—was staged 
in the souls of seven Republican Senators. 
The seven had been credited to the prosecu- 
tion by all recognized political rules—party 
affiliation, political background, recorded 
votes, and what weighs very heavily with 
politicians, their own political fortunes. 
Through 3 months of wrangles and recesses 
they sat quietly in the Chamber, weighing 
the evidence, hearing the argument, resisting 
pressure, defying the smear hounds, and 
keeping faith with themselves. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
they were the only incorruptible members of 
the Fortieth Senate. Certainly they were 
not, but of the 54, representing 27 States, 
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they were the only ones who had anything 
to lose by their votes. The 12 Democrats 
had nothing to lose by voting for acquittal, 
and the 35 Republicans who voted for con- 
viction could hardly lose by staying regular. 

Nor is it contended that the 35 were 
corrupt. Doubitlessly some of them were, 
but some only lacked courage. One of the 
hardest things for people to realize is that 
Washington is a mecca for mental menials 
and moral cowards. Frequently a Senator or 
Congressman is not in position to vote his 
convictions, and the Directory with its spies 
and feminine lobbyists had taken particular 
pains to make that the case. 

Witness what happened to a Senator from 
this State not many months ago. On the 
eve of the vote on the President’s reorgani- 
zation bill he sent a very strong telegram 
to a State paper, stating unequivocally that 
he would not vote for the bill without cer- 
tain amendments. But 24 hours later, and 
before the ink was hardly dry on his pub- 
lished telegram, he voted for the bill with- 
out the amendments, and explained at length 
that it would have carried anyway. The 
obvious conclusion is that somebody had 
given him the works. 

Nor was the Stevens directory indulging 
in empty threats. They made their threats 
good; and what happend to the 7 Republi- 
cans who bolted his leadership is the darkest 
stain on the party of Lincoln and Trumbull, 
so dark in fact it is seldom told; but it at- 
tests the power of a political machine, cor- 
rupt in operation and intolerant of oppo- 
sition. 

Out of the stillness of forgotten conflicts 
and the limbo of forgetfulness to which they 
were consigned, their voices come but once, 
some round and resonant, some low and 
faltering, but distinctly heard above the roar 
of mob-baiting cant, “Not guilty.” Cer- 
tainly they made other speeches, many 
speeches, great speeches; but once their 
feeble voices leaped the barriers of time and 
distance, changed the cannel of history, 
saved the American experiment; and once 
they made all men their debtors. Who were 
they? 

CuHaPTER VIII 
THE TEST BEGINS 
William P. Fessenden 


Tre first to deliberately sacrifice himself 
for a fundamental was William P. Fessenden, 
of Maine. For weeks they watched him from 
the whispering galleries—a man of slight 
figure, academic face, thin gray hair, and a 
veritable dynamo of intellect. 

He had been numbered with the radicals. 
No one had ever charged him with sympathy 
for the Scuthern cause. He had vigorously 
supported Lincoln’s war policy when the 
border State Congressmen were urging com- 
promise and peaceful secession. 

After the first Battle of Bull Run the de- 
mand for compromise nearly swept the North 
from its moorings. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, in a fiery speech denounced Lincoln’s 
war policy as unconstitutional, and branded 
the North as the aggressor. Baker, of Oregon, 
interrupted him to ask: “Suppose a Roman 
senator, wearing the Roman purple, had de- 
nounced Rome as the aggressor when Hanni- 
bal was thundering at the gate?” It was the 
quiet, scholarly Fessenden who answered, 
“He would have been hurled from the Tar- 
peian Rock.” 

Fessenden never roared, never stormed, 
never shouted, was not given to rhetorical 
flights, but his colleagues had a profound 
respect for his ability. He could captivate 
without eloquence, by his power of reason 
and logic, and Hendricks once pronounced 
him the greatest debater in the Senate. 

He was a member of the directory. He 
had voted for the resolution creating it, and 
until then had never given the radicals any 
occasion for alarm. He had helped unseat 
Senator Stockton, a Democrat of New Jersey, 








to provide a two-thirds majority for Presj- 
dential vetoes. He had favored provisional 
government for the stricken States, had of- 
fered no serious objection to the conquered 
province theory, and was as loyal as either 
Butler or Sumner or Wade, but with a dignity 
and refinement those Senators lacked. 

As the trial progressed Washington liter- 
ally boiled over with bloody-shirt politicians, 
thirsting for somebody’s gore. To reason with 
them was as futile as to reason with a case 
of mental buckaguers. Fessenden knew he 
had come to his political Gethsemane, en 
route to his political Golgotha. His col- 
leagues ganged him in the cloak rooms; lob- 
byists boldly approached him on the floor, 
buttonholea him in public places, waylaid 
him at his lodging; and misguided philan- 
thropists hounded him day and night. 

They courted him, patronized him, flattered 
him, and deliberately insulted him. Fessen- 
den never flinched. Theodore Tilton, a legis- 
lative expert from New York, something on 
the order of the “bright young men” now op- 
erating out of the departments, was on the 
floor continuously. He hurried about from 
Senator to Senator, reckless of appearances, 
but when he reached Fessenden’s desk he 
was quietly snubbed. The judge on his 
bench—and every Senator was a judge under 
oath—was supposed to be inviolate. 

Fessenden’s mail abounded with insulting 
letters, demanding his “price.” But when 
General Dow, of Maine, wrote him to vote to 
hang Johnson “like a dead cow in a corn 
field” he answered, “I wish you and all my 
friends to know I have sworn to do impartial 
justice.” 

He did just that, and was retired at the 
next election. Early in Grant’s administra- 
tion we find him in his home in Maine read- 
ing a letter from Grimes: “Thank God my 
political career ended with the beginning of 
the corrupt political era.” Soon after that 
he died. 

Joseph S. Fowler 


The second cell in political death row was 
taken by Joseph 8. Fowler, of Tennessee. 
Fowler had left Tennessee under President 
Jefferson Davis’ 40-day proclamation, but 
had returned to help organize the “Loyalist” 
government, and in 1865 the Loyalist legis- 
lature had elected him United States Senator. 

Now note, the President of the United 
States was from Tennessee, but the first post- 
war Congress denied her Senators and Rep- 
resentatives admission on the theory that 
Tennessee was not a member of the Union. 
Later it developed that one Tennessee Sena- 
tor, Joseph Smyth Fowler, was a radical; that 
he sympathized with the Stevens-Sumner 
idea of Africanizing 11 helpless States and 
crushing the servilocracy, and he was 
promptly seated. The other Senator, David 
T. Patterson, however, was the President's 
son-in-law, and the directory kept him wait- 
ing until the last day of the session. 

No one knew better than Fowler that the 
loyalist government in Tennessee would go 
along with the directory. Loyal then, like 
liberal now, was made to signify strange 
things. He had served as comptroller general 
in Tennessee under Johnson, but if he ex- 
pected to stay in the Senate he would have 
to look to Johnson's foes instead of Johnson's 
friends. 

Fifteen votes had been cast, nine for con- 
viction and six for acquittal, when the clerk 
called Fowler's name, and the Chief Justice 
droned his monotonous, “Mr. Senator Fowler 
how say you? Is the respondent Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States 
guilty or not guilty of high misdemeanors 
as charged in this article?” 

The Tennessee Senator had been subjected 
to the cruel program of pressure meted out 
to the others, and probably due to emotional 
strain his answer was indistinct. Only the 
last word, “guilty,” was heard. The clerk 
hesitated and the Chief Justice asked him 
the second time, “How say you?” 

































































“Not guilty,” was his bell-like answer—and 
his political doom was sealed. It was his 
iast term. 

James W. Grimes 

When the Clerk reached the “G's” another 
name was added to the political death list. 
James W. Grimes, of Iowa, another member 
of the directory, and a man of meticulous 
habits and standards, had been subjected 
to a particularly vicious attack. “Tell the 
damn scoundrel if it’s money he wants there 
is a bushel of it,” Butler had shouted, and 
the badgered Grimes had found it difficult to 
enter the Chamber without subjecting him- 
self to insult. 

Grimes had had his baptism of fire in the 
previous session when he had fought to death 
a vicious tariff, and Greeley had charged 
him with corruption, blanketing Iowa with 
his Tribune. 

He was desperately ill on the day of voting 
and had to be carried into the Chamber. As 
he reached his desk, his face pale and twisted 
with pain, Fessenden sprang forward to grasp 
his hand. He had been carried to his own 
political execution, and at his own command. 
There were moral giants in Washington in 
those days. Ben Butler’s hypothetical 
“pushel of money” had gone begging. 


John B. Henderson 


The directory had discovered, probably 
through Grant, that John B. Henderson, of 
Missouri, was “doubtful.” Henderson had 
dined with Grant one evening and learned 
that Wade had already picked his Cabinet, and 
that Grant had been offered the Republican 
nomination provided he would accept Wade's 
Cabinet. Grant, however, had not given the 
required promise, but Henderson, refusing to 
commit himself on the Johnson impeach- 
ment, made it very clear that he did not ap- 
prove of Grant’s active interest in impeach- 
ment. 

The Missouri Senator had been in the Sen- 
ate since the expulsion of Polk in 1862, and 
his loyalty had never been questioned. When 
it was discovered he was “doubtful,” he was 
deluged with insulating telegrams, and the 
Missouri delegation attempted to “instruct” 
him. “As I am an honest man I shall obey 
my conscience and not your will,” he told 
a St. Louis committee, and the Revolution- 
ists set him down as No. 4 on their pro- 
scribed list. 

He never came back. But for two brief 
intervals, his latter years are wrapped in 
obscurity. In 1874, under appointment from 
Washington, he prosecuted the notorious St. 
Louis whisky ring, but was relieved in the 
middle of the trial for hanging an indictment 
on the President's private secretary. Ten 
years later he presided over the convention 
that nominated Blaine. 


CHAPTER IX 
“NOT GUILTY” 
Edmund G. Ross 


“I felt that I was looking into my open 
grave,” is the way Edmund G. Ross, of Kan- 
sas, explained it years later. 

Ross was a newspaperman and a radical 
Republican, but newspapermen have a little 
different way of looking at things. They hear 
both sides, write both sides, and in time de- 
velop an ability to see both sides. 

Lawyers and ministers have no such train- 
ing. Lawyers study the other side for flaws, 
and the minister is a herald rather than an 
advocate. But as I have said in my speeches, 
I'm not an authority on how to get to heaven, 
and I prefer not to define the holy calling. 

Ross had come to the Senate in 1868 by 
appointment, later ratified by the Legisla- 
ture, to fill an unexpired term. He had 
helped write the Kansas Constitution; he 
had served in the Legislature through the 
“bleeding Kansas” era; he had enlisted as a 
private in a Kansas regiment and served 
through the war; he had been trained in the 
hard school of intolerance and bloodshed— 
and he had few illusions as to who would do 
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the “bleeding” in Kansas if the President 
should be acquitted by his vote. 

He knew he would be hounded to his po- 
litical death, probably mobbed, his name 
blackened, his friends punished, his career 
ended; and he had good reason to believe 
the issues involved were a matter of a single 
vote. Senator Pomeroy, later dubbed “Sub- 
sidy Pom” by reason of his relations with 
Credit Mobilier, had told him as much a few 
days before the day of verdict. Pomeroy 
had also told him they were dependir~ on 
him. 

And a lot of people were telling Edmund 
Ross a lot of things in the closing days of 
the trial. Excited partisans jammed his room 
demanding his vote for impeachment. Reso- 
lutions from home denounced him as a 
skunk and a traitor. Shameless jury fixers 
probed every domestic, business, and politi- 
cal affiliation of his whole life. What won- 
der that the ominous silence in the Chamber 
filled him with dread as the Chief Justice 
droned: “What say you, Mr. Senator Ross?” 
And Ross’ “Not guilty” was his own political 
epitaph. 

Years later, the Kansas Democrats gave 
him a gubernatorial nomination, but he was 
defeated. Grover Cleveland, mindful of de- 
mocracy’s debt to the aged Senator Ross, 
made him Governor of New Mexico Terri- 
tery, where he died. 


Lyman Trumbull 


Only two cells were vacant in death row, 
and only three votes were needed for ac- 
quittal, when they came to Lyman Trumbull, 
of Illinois. 

Trumbull had helped organize the Republi- 
can Party. He had served in the House as 
one of the first members of the new party, 
and he had defeated Lincoln for the Senate 
in 1859. He was just beginning his third 
term when Thaddeus Stevens pocketed Con- 
gress, and he knew what it was about. His 
constituents in Illinois wired him to either 
vote for impeachment or expect to be hanged 
from a lamp post the first time he appeared 
in Chicago, 

The day the trial began Julian saw Trum- 
bull in earnest conversation with Fessenden, 
standing by Fessenden’s desk. Trumbull’s 
manner was serious, cold, and unsympa- 
thetic, but his face reflected intellect and 
high-mindedness. 

Senator Trumbull was a member of the 
Directory. He was a pronounced Loyalist, 
and all his political interests were on the 
side of impeachment. He had represented 
the Government in the McCardle case when 
the Attorney General, believing McCardle 
right, refused to appear. 

He had the cold precision and ethics of 
his profession. He could hang or shoot a 
man on a technicality, but he couldn't vio- 
late an oath of office nor stultify his legal 
conscience with a political decision. It just 
wasn't done in those days by men like Lyman 
Trumbull. 

He was a great partisan, a great politician, 
but a greater constitutional lawyer; and he 
had sworn to do impartial justice under the 
organic law. As a Senator, he might have 
voted differently, but he was not sitting as a 
Senator. He was sitting as a judge under 
oath, and with Lyman Trumbull in the er- 
mine of the jurist there could be but one 
answer—‘“not guilty.” 

He had pronounced sentence of political 
death upon himself. He was indeed the just 
judge. 

Peter G. Van Winkle 

The prosecution lacked but six votes and 
the defense but two when they came to the 
V’s. Actually, only one vote was needed by 
either side, for only one was doubtful—Sena- 
tor Peter G. Van Winkle, of West Virginia. 

The West Virginia Senator was serving his 
first and only term. He had helped organize 
the new State of West Virginia during the 
war. He was a Loyalist, and had been consid- 
ered safe until someone noticed him talking 
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to Senator Trumbull. There was a tradition 
that: conscientious men couldn’t afford to 
talk to Trumbull unless they were prepared 
to agree. Trumbull could sell a political gal- 
lows gibbet, or grave, and make it look at- 
tractive where an oath of office or point of 
Constitution was involved. 

A breathless silence gripped the Senate, 
the galleries, and even the crowd on the out- 
side. One more word and the Constitution, 
the American theory, and the Presidency, 
would be exonerated or condemned. One 
more word, and the Republic would survive 
on the original pattern or succumb to the 
corrupt schemes of the Stevens centraliza- 
tionists; and that word was in the mouth 
of a radical Republican. 

“How say you?” inquired the Chief Justice 

“Not guilty,” said Van Winkle—and Colonel 
Crook, the President's bodyguard, came down 
the Capitol steps several at a time and ran 
the entire length of Pennsylvania Avenue 
to announce the result at the White House. 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I include the following addresses 
made yesterday at the dedication of the 
Shrine of the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt by President Truman, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and Secretary of the In- 
terior Krug: 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


We stand in reverence at this hallowed 
spot consecrated to the memory of a great 
American who has become a great citizen of 
the world. We stand here in solemn tribute. 
All over the globe, plain people join with 
leaders and statesmen in recognition that it 
was largely because of him that civilization 
has survived. Only history can do him full 
justice. 

The loss which America suffered through 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt cannot be 
softened by the spcken word. Tributes can 
only emphasize the lIcss. But these of us 
who have survived him in the seat of gov- 
ernment can pay homage to his memory by 
our deeds. 

The progressive and humane principles cf 
the New Deal embodied the great hope which 
in an hour of extreme crisis President Roose- 
velt gave to the American people. As car- 
ried out in practice, the New Deal became 
the realization of that hope. It was a rec- 
ognition of the basic truth that this Gov- 
ernment exists not for the benefit of a 
privileged few but for the welfare of all the 
people. 

RECALLS PROGRESSIVE MEASURES 


Those principles and their execution in 
practice have today become an accepted part 
of our way of life. When an employee joins 
a union, when an investor buys a share of 
stock, when a man buys a house or a farm 
on credit, when he puts money in the bank, 
or grows and sells his crops, or gets cheap 
electricity, when he lays aside part of his 
income for unemployment or old-age insur- 
ance, those principles are right there by 
him—and on his side. 

These same principles apply to legislation 
assuring full production and full. employ- 
ment, legislation for a health program, @ 
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“one with God is a majority.” I want no 
more conclusive proof of God than the story 
of the Republic. Three times the Republic’s 
basic theory has been seriously challenged, 
and its organic law tested in an unfriendly 
court. 

One test was in 1837, with all the banks and 
75 percent of the businesses closed; with 
revenue stopped and no way to pay laborers, 
soldiers, and sailors; and little between the 
sovernment and complete collapse but a few 
men in Congress like Benton of Missouri, 
Calhoun of South Carolina, Allen of Ohio, 
and Wright of New York, clinging tenaciously 
to “first principles.” 

It was tested again in 1868 with only a 
dozen known friends in a court admittedly 
dominated by its accuser. And it was to be 
tried again in 1937 by an overwhelming one- 
party Congress and Executive with the un- 
limited credit of the United States at their 
command. 

It is always the same story—right makes 
might. Skeptics do not believe it; politicians 
do not even suspicion it; and despots un- 
qualifiedly deny it; but itis true. It was the 
philosophy of Elijah on Mount Carmel, of 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, of Lincoln in the 
day of the Nation’s travail, and of the poet 
Faber who sang: “For right is right, since 
God is God, and right the day must win.” 

The Johnson impeachment trial lasted 
nearly 3 months, counting recesses—3 months 
of evidence, argument, and oratory; 3 months 
of polemics, passion, and perjury—and the 
gallery gods looking down on a steaming 
putrid cauldron of hatreds spawned by war 
thought they were watching the trial. 
Strictly speaking what they saw was the 
show, but I have an idea it was a show worth 
seeing 

Bingham, of the House managers, was a 
great trial lawyer, but the irrepressible Ben 
Butler, slated for Secretary of State under 
Ben Wade in the event of conviction, elbowed 
him out of the leadership and nearly out of 
the picture until the last day when Bingham 
loosed a pandemonium with his closing argu- 
ment. 

Boutwell, another House manager, was 
known as a word wizard, but Evarts of the 
defense turned his “hole in the sky” speech 
against him so cleverly that even the con- 
spirators had to laugh. 

Stevens was looking straight into the jaws 
of death, carried in and out of the sessions 
by two giant Negroes, but his iron will domi- 
nated the prosecution, and when the time 
came for argument he planted his clubfoot 
in the aisle and consigned “wavering” Sena- 
tors to “everlasting obloquy.” 

At the other table sat Benjamin R. Curtis, 
former Supreme Court Justice, and in the 
fullness of his powers; Henry Stanbery, for- 
mer Attorney General, 65, and as command- 
ing a presence as “ever graced a court or 
adorned a rostrum”; William Maxwell Evarts, 
whose 4-day philippic made the venerable 
historian Bancroft nod; the able and fluent 
William S. Groesbeck; and Thomas Nelson, 
Johnson’s Tennessee neighbor, who nearly 
got thrown out of the trial when he proved 
Ben Butler was a liar. 

But the .real trial—the trial that deter- 
mined the fate of the Presidency, the Consti- 
tution, and the American theory—was staged 
in the souls of seven Republican Senators. 
The seven had been credited to the prosecu- 
tion by all recognized political rules—party 
affiliation, political background, recorded 
votes, and what weighs very heavily with 
politicians, their own political fortunes. 
Through 3 months of wrangles and recesses 
they sat quietly in the Chamber, weighing 
the evidence, hearing the argument, resisting 
pressure, defying the smear hounds, and 
keeping faith with themselves. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
they were the only incorruptible members of 
the Fortieth Senate. Certainly they were 
not, but of the 54, representing 27 States, 
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they were the only ones who had anything 
to lose by their votes. The 12 Democrats 
had nothing to lose by voting for acquittal, 
and the 35 Republicans who voted for con- 
viction could hardly lose by staying regular. 

Nor is it contended that the 35 were 
corrupt. Doubtlessly some of them were, 
but some only lacked courage. One of the 
hardest things for people to realize is that 
Washington is a mecca for mental menials 
and moral cowards. Frequently a Senator or 
Congressman is not in position to vote his 
convictions, and the Directory with its spies 
and feminine lobbyists had taken particular 
pains to make that the case. 

Witness what happened to a Senator from 
this State not many months ago. On the 
eve of the vote on the President’s reorgani- 
zation bill he sent a very strong telegram 
to a State paper, stating unequivocally that 
he would not vote for the bill without cer- 
tain amendments. But 24 hours later, and 
before the ink was hardly dry on his pub- 
lished telegram, he voted for the bill with- 
out the amendments, and explained at length 
that it would have carried anyway. The 
obvious conclusion is that somebody had 
given him the works. 

Nor was the Stevens directory indulging 
in empty threats. They made their threats 
good; and what happend to the 7 Republi- 
cans who bolted his leadership is the darkest 
stain on the party of Lincoln and Trumbull, 
so dark in fact it is seldom told; but it at- 
tests the power of a political machine, cor- 
rupt in operation and intolerant of oppo- 
sition. 

Out of the stillness of forgotten conflicts 
and the limbo of forgetfulness to which they 
were consigned, their voices come but once, 
some round and resonant, some low and 
faltering, but distinctly heard above the roar 
of mob-baiting cant, “Not guilty.” Cer- 
tainly they made other speeches, many 
speeches, great speeches; but once their 
feeble voices leaped the barriers of time and 
distance, changed the cannel of history, 
saved the American experiment; and once 
they made all men their debtors. Who were 
they? 

CuaPTER VIII 
THE TEST BEGINS 
William P. Fessenden 


Tre first to deliberately sacrifice himself 
for a fundamental was William P. Fessenden, 
of Maine. For weeks they watched him from 
the whispering galleries—a man of slight 
figure, academic face, thin gray hair, and a 
veritable dynamo of intellect. 

He had been numbered with the radicals. 
No one had ever charged him with sympathy 
for the Scuthern cause. He had vigorously 
supported Lincoln’s war policy when the 
border State Congressmen were urging com- 
promise and peaceful secession. 

After the first Battle of Bull Run the de- 
mand for compromise nearly swept the North 
from its moorings. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, in a fiery speech denounced Lincoln’s 
war policy as unconstitutional, and branded 
the North as the aggressor. Baker, of Oregon, 
interrupted him to ask: “Suppose a Roman 
senator, wearing the Roman purple, had de- 
nounced Rome as the aggressor when Hanni- 
bal was thundering at the gate?” It was the 
quiet, scholarly Fessenden who answered, 
“He would have been hurled from the Tar- 
peian Rock.” 

Fessenden never roared, never stormed, 
never shouted, was not given to rhetorical 
flights, but his colleagues had a profound 
respect for his ability. He could captivate 
without eloquence, by his power of reason 
and logic, and Hendricks once pronounced 
him the greatest debater in the Senate. 

He was a member of the directory. He 
had voted for the resolution creating it, and 
until then had never given the radicals any 
occasion for alarm. He had helped unseat 
Senator Stockton, a Democrat of New Jersey, 








to provide a two-thirds majority for Presj- 
dential vetoes. He had favored provisional 
government for the stricken States, had of- 
fered no serious objection to the conquered 
province theory, and was as loyal as either 
Butler or Sumner or Wade, but with a dignity 
and refinement those Senators lacked. 

As the trial progressed Washington liter- 
ally boiled over with bloody-shirt politicians, 
thirsting for somebody’s gore. To reason with 
them was as futile as to reason with a case 
of mental buckaguers. Fessenden knew he 
had come to his political Gethsemane, en 
route to his political Golgotha. His col- 
leagues ganged him in the cloak rooms; lob- 
byists boldly approached him on the floor, 
buttonholea him in public places, waylaid 
him at his lodging; and misguided philan- 
thropists hounded him day and night. 

They courted him, patronized him, flattered 
him, and deliberately insulted him. Fessen- 
den never flinched. Theodore Tilton, a legis- 
lative expert from New York, something on 
the order of the “bright young men” now op- 
erating out of the departments, was on the 
floor continuously. He hurried about from 
Senator to Senator, reckless of appearances, 
but when he reached Fessenden’s desk he 
was quietly snubbed. The judge on his 
bench—and every Senator was a judge under 
oath—was supposed to be inviolate. 

Fessenden’s mail abounded with insulting 
letters, demanding his “price.” But when 
General Dow, of Maine, wrote him to vote to 
hang Johnson “like a dead cow in a corn 
field” he answered, “I wish you and all my 
friends to know I have sworn to do impartial 
justice.” 

He did just that, and was retired at the 
next election. Early in Grant’s administra- 
tion we find him in his home in Maine read- 
ing a letter from Grimes: “Thank God my 
political career ended with the beginning of 
the corrupt political era.” Soon after that 
he died. 

Joseph S. Fowler 


The second cell in political death row was 
taken by Joseph S. Fowler, of Tennessee. 
Fowler had left ‘Tennessee under President 
Jefferson Davis’ 40-day proclamation, but 
had returned to help organize the “Loyalist” 
government, and in 1865 the Loyalist legis- 
lature had elected him United States Senator. 

Now note, the President of the United 
States was from Tennessee, but the first post- 
war Congress denied her Senators and Rep- 
resentatives admission on the theory that 
Tennessee was not a member of the Union. 
Later it developed that one Tennessee Sena- 
tor, Joseph Smyth Fowler, was a radical: that 
he sympathized with the Stevens-Sumner 
idea of Africanizing 11 helpless States and 
crushing the servilocracy, and he was 
promptly seated. The other Senator, David 
T. Patterson, however, was the President's 
son-in-law, and the directory kept him wait- 
ing until the last day of the session. 

No one knew better than Fowler that the 
loyalist government in Tennessee would go 
along with the directory. Loyal then, like 
liberal now, was made to signify strange 
things. He had served as comptroller general 
in Tennessee under Johnson, but if he ex- 
pected to stay in the Senate he wou!ld have 
to look to Johnson's foes instead of Johnson's 
friends. 

Fifteen votes had been cast, nine for con 
viction and six for acquittal, when the clerk 
called Fowler’s name, and the Chief Justice 
droned his monotonous, “Mr. Senator Fowler. 
how say you? Is the respondent Andrew 
Johnson, President of the United States 
guilty or not guilty of high misdemeanors 
as charged in this article?” 

The Tennessee Senator had been subjected 
to the cruel program of pressure meted out 
to the others, and probably due to emotional 
strain his answer was indistinct. Only the 
last word, “guilty,” was heard. The clerk 
hesitated and the Chief Justice asked him 
the second time, “How say you?” 





“Not guilty,” was his bell-like answer—and 
nis political doom was sealed. It was his 
iast term. 

James W. Grimes 


When the Clerk reached the “G's” another 
name was added to the political death list. 
James W. Grimes, of Iowa, another member 
of the directory, and a man of meticulous 
habits and standards, had been subjected 
to a particularly vicious attack. “Tell the 
damn scoundrel if it’s money he wants there 
is a bushel of it,” Butler had shouted, and 
the badgered Grimes had found it difficult to 
enter the Chamber without subjecting him- 
self to insult. 

Grimes had had his baptism of fire in the 
previous session when he had fought to death 
a vicious tariff, and Greeley had charged 
him with corruption, blanketing Iowa with 
his Tribune. 

He was desperately ill on the day of voting 
and had to be carried into the Chamber. As 
he reached his desk, his face pale and twisted 
with pain, Fessenden sprang forward to grasp 
his hand. He had been carried to his own 
political execution, and at his own command. 
There were moral giants in Washington in 
those days. Ben Butler’s hypothetical 
“bushel of money” had gone begging. 


John B. Henderson 


The directory had discovered, probably 
through Grant, that John B. Henderson, of 
Missouri, was “doubtful.” Henderson had 
dined with Grant one evening and learned 
that Wade had already picked his Cabinet, and 
that Grant had been offered the Republican 
nomination provided he would accept Wade's 
Cabinet. Grant, however, had not given the 
required promise, but Henderson, refusing to 
commit himself on the Johnson impeach- 
ment, made it very clear that he did not ap- 
prove of Grant’s active interest in impeach- 
ment. 

The Missouri Senator had been in the Sen- 
ate since the expulsion of Polk in 1862, and 
his loyalty had never been questioned. When 
it was discovered he was “doubtful,” he was 
deluged with insulating telegrams, and the 
Missouri delegation attempted to “instruct” 
him. “As I am an honest man I shall obey 
my conscience and not your will,” he told 
a St. Louis committee, and the Revolution- 
ists set him down as No. 4 on their pro- 
scribed list. 

He never came back. But for two brief 
intervals, his latter years are wrapped in 
obscurity. In 1874, under appointment from 
Washington, he prosecuted the notorious St. 
Louis whisky ring, but was relieved in the 
middle of the trial for hanging an indictment 
on the President’s private secretary. Ten 
years later he presided over the convention 
that nominated Blaine. 


CHAPTER IX 
“NOT GUILTY” 
Edmund G. Ross 


“I felt that I was looking into my open 
grave,” is the way Edmund G. Ross, of Kan- 
sas, explained it years later. 

Ross was a newspaperman and a radical 
Republican, but newspapermen have a little 
different way of looking at things. They hear 
both sides, write both sides, and in time de- 
velop an ability to see both sides. 

Lawyers and ministers have no such train- 
ing. Lawyers study the other side for flaws, 
and the minister is a herald rather than an 
advocate. But as I have said in my speeches, 
I’m not an authority on how to get to heaven, 
and I prefer not to define the holy calling. 

Ross had come to the Senate in 1868 by 
appointment, later ratified by the Legisla- 
ture, to fill an unexpired term. He had 
helped write the Kansas Constitution; he 
had served in the Legislature through the 
“bleeding Kansas” era; he had enlisted as a 
private in a Kansas regiment and served 
through the war; he had been trained in the 
hard school of intolerance and bloodshed— 
and he had few illusions as to who would do 
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the “bleeding” in Kansas if the President 
should be acquitted by his vote. 

He knew he would be hounded to his po- 
litical death, probably mobbed, his name 
blackened, his friends punished, his career 
ended; and he had good reason to believe 
the issues involved were a matter of a single 
vote. Senator Pomeroy, later dubbed “Sub- 
sidy Pom” by reason of his relations with 
Credit Mobilier, had told him as much a few 
days before the day of verdict. Pomeroy 
had also told him they were dependir~ on 
him. 

And a lot of people were telling Edmund 
Ross a lot of things in the closing days of 
the trial. Excited partisans jammed his room 
demanding his vote for impeachment. Reso- 
lutions from home denounced him as a 
skunk and a traitor. Shameless jury fixers 
probed every domestic, business, and politi- 
cal affiliation of his whole life. What won- 
der that the ominous silence in the Chamber 
filled him with dread as the Chief Justice 
droned: “What say you, Mr. Senator Ross?” 
And Ross’ “Not guilty” was his own political 
epitaph. 

Years later, the Kansas Democrats gave 
him a gubernatorial nomination, but he was 
defeated. Grover Cleveland, mindful of de- 
mocracy’s debt to the aged Senator Ross, 
made him Governor of New Mexico Terri- 
tory, where he died. 


Lyman Trumbull 


Only two cells were vacant in death row, 
and only three votes were needed for ac- 
quittal, when they came to Lyman Trumbull, 
of Illinois. 

Trumbull had helped organize the Republi- 
can Party. He had served in the House as 
one of the first members of the new party, 
and he had defeated Lincoln for the Senate 
in 1859. He was just beginning his third 
term when Thaddeus Stevens pocketed Con- 
gress, and he knew what it was about. His 
constituents in Illinois wired him to either 
vote for impeachment or expect to be hanged 
from a lamp post the first time he appeared 
in Chicago. 

The day the trial began Julian saw Trum- 
bull in earnest conversation with Fessenden, 
standing by Fessenden’s desk. Trumbull’s 
manner was serious, cold, and unsympa- 
thetic, but his face reflected intellect and 
high-mindedness. 

Senator Trumbull was a member of the 
Directory. He was a pronounced Loyalist, 
and all his political interests were on the 
side of impeachment. He had represented 
the Government in the McCardle case when 
the Attorney General, believing McCardle 
right, refused to appear. 

He had the cold precision and ethics of 
his profession. He could hang or shoot a 
man on a technicality, but he couldn’t vio- 
late an oath of office nor stultify his legal 
conscience with a political decision. It just 
wasn't done in those days by men like Lyman 
Trumbull. 

He was a great partisan, a great politician, 
but a greater constitutional lawyer; and he 
had sworn to do impartial justice under the 
organic law. As a Senator, he might have 
voted differently, but he was not sitting as a 
Senator. He was sitting as a judge under 
oath, and with Lyman Trumbull in the er- 
mine of the jurist there could be but one 
answer—‘“not guilty.” 

He had pronounced sentence of political 
death upon himself. He was indeed the just 
judge. 

Peter G. Van Winkle 

The prosecution latked but six votes and 
the defense but two when they came to the 
V’s. Actually, only one vote was needed by 
either side, for only one was doubtful—Sena- 
tor Peter G. Van Winkle, of West Virginia. 

The West Virginia Senator was serving his 
first and only term. He had helped organize 
the new State of West Virginia during the 
war. He was a Loyalist, and had been consid- 
ered safe until someone noticed him talking 
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to Senator Trumbull. There was a tradition 
that: conscientious men couldn’t afford to 
talk to Trumbull unless they were prepared 
to agree. Trumbull could sell a political gal- 
lows gibbet, or grave, and make it look at- 
tractive where an oath of office or point of 
Constitution was involved. 

A breathless silence gripped the Senate, 
the galleries, and even the crowd on the out- 
side. One more word and the Constitution, 
the American theory, and the Presidency, 
would be exonerated or condemned. One 
more word, and the Republic would survive 
on the original pattern or succumb to the 
corrupt schemes of the Stevens centraliza- 
tionists; and that word was in the mouth 
of a radical Republican. 

“How say you?” inquired the Chief Justice 

“Not guilty,” said Van Winkle—and Colonel 
Crook, the President’s bodyguard, came down 
the Capitol steps several at a time and ran 
the entire length of Pennsylvania Avenue 
to announce the result at the White House. 





Addresses at the Roosevelt Shrine 
Dedication 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following addresses 
made yesterday at the dedication of the 
Shrine of the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt by President Truman, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and Secretary of the In- 
terior Krug: 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


We stand in reverence at this hallowed 
spot consecrated to the memory of a great 
American who has become a great citizen of 
the world. We stand here in solemn tribute. 
All over the globe, plain people join with 
leaders and statesmen in recognition that it 
was largely because of him that civilization 
has survived. Only history can do him full 
justice. 

The loss which America suffered through 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt cannot be 
softened by the speken word. Tributes c 
only emphasize the Icss. But these of us 
who have survived him in the seat of gov- 
ernment can pay homage to his memory by 
our deeds. 

The progressive and humane principles cf 
the New Deal embodied the great hope which 
in an hour of extreme crisis President Roose- 
velt gave to the American people. As car- 
ried out in practice, the New Deal became 
the realization of that hope. It was a rec- 
ognition of the basic truth that this Gov- 
ernment exists not for the benefit of a 
privileged few but for the welfare of all the 
people. 

RECALLS PROGRESSIVE MEASURES 


Those principles and their execution in 
practice have today become an accepted part 
of our way of life. When an employee joins 
a union, when an investor buys a share of 
stock, when a man buys a house or a farm 
on credit, when he puts money in the bank, 
or grows and sells his crops, or gets cheap 
electricity, when he lays aside part of his 
income for unemployment or old-age insur- 
ance, those principles are right there by 
him—and on his side. 

These same principles apply to legislation 
assuring full production and full. employ- 
ment, legislation for a health program, @ 
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social-security program, an educational pro- 
gram, a program to provide emergency hous- 
ing for veterans and to solve the long-range 
problem of decent homes for all Americans, 
These and other progressive measures stem 
from the principles for which President 
Roosevelt fought, and for which we, who are 
carrying on after him, now fight, and for 
which we shall continue to fight. 

In the foreign field, President RooSevelt’s 
guiding thought was that this Nation as a 
good neighbor must play an active, intelli- 
gent and constructive part in world affairs. 
He saw clearly that we cannot continue to 
live isolated from other nations. He knew 
that what happens on other continents must 
affect the welfare of our country. 

He recognized, above all, that our hope 
for the future of civilization, for the future 
of life itself, lay in the success of the United 


Nations. He not only recognized these 
truths. He determined to do something 
about them. And he did. 
SAYS OBLIGATIONS WERE REALIZED 
His foreign policy called for fair, sym- 
pathetic and firm dealing with the other 
members of the family of nations. At the 


same time, it recognized our obligation to the 
starving and homeless of other lands. It 
recognized the solemn duty of this country 
toward nations which have been weakened 
in the death struggle against tyranny. 

For these principles of international coop- 
eration we are determined to fight with all 
our strength. We are determined to do all 
within our power to make the United Nations 
a strong, living organization; to find effective 
means of alleviating suffering and distress; to 
deal fairly with all nations. These principles 
were the basis of the foreign policy under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. They are still the 
basis of our foreign policy. 

In the aftermath of a global war the over- 
all task is difficult. But it can be simply 
stated: It is to carry forward the underlying 
principles and policies, foreign and domestic, 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Changes may be 
required here and there to meet changing 
conditions. Fundamentally the objectives 
are the same. 

We are here not only to do honor to the im- 
mortal spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt. We 
are here to gain strength for what is ahead— 
to gain it from the inspiration of his deeds, 
from inspiration of the humane principles 
which brought them to pass. 

Here, where he was born, in the spot which 
he loved the best in all the world, he is now 
at rest. We shall not soon see his like again. 

May Almighty God, who has watched over 
the Republic as it grew from weakness to 
strength, give us the wisdom to carry on in 
the way of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


ADDRESS BY Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


Mr. President, Secretary Krug, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen: 

This is the house in which my husband 
was born and brought up. It has undergone 
some changes since the days when he first 
saw the light of day, but they were changes 
made to meet, the needs of the growing fam- 
ily and his own tastes. He always felt that 
this was his home, and he loved the house 
and the view, the woods, special trees, the 
particular spots where he played as a child; 
or where he had ridden his horse as a boy 
and a man, or where he later drove his car 
when he was no longer able to ride. 

Life here had always a healing quality for 
him. Here he spent the summer 9 months 
after he had infantile paralysis, and labori- 
ously worked to regain some measure of 
strength which would enable him to get 
about. As he gained physically, the heal- 
ing of the spirit went forward at the same 
time. 

All but the last 4 years of his life this was 
his mother’s home, but he came here with 
the sense of complete ownership and part- 
nership with her, since his father died when 
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he was still in college. In spite of his 
father’s age and delicate health during the 
last few years of his life, he gave to my hus- 
band a great enjoyment in country life and 
a great understanding of what was owed to 
the land. 

I have often thought it must have been 
a@ great regret that he had only the time to 
direct the forestry work on the place and 
was obliged, after his mother died, because 
of the pressure of work in Washington dur- 
ing the war, to let the farm run down, for 
he had always wanted to see it run on a 
business-like basis and become an asset to 
the community. 


HOME SITES THAT BECOME SHRINES 


His years in the White House taught him 
that the homes of Presidents, particularly 
their birthplaces, usually become of such 
great public interest that the families find 
them hard to live in. During my husband’s 
term of office he was asked to’ take over var- 
ious birthplaces of former Presidents. 

Loving history as he did, I think my hus- 
band always rather enjoyed to project what 
the future might bring, and so he could see 
his own home as one day being owned by 
the people of the United States and being 
one of the points where they would come 
to increase their understanding of history 
through a greater knowledge of the men 
who had made it. 

Our children became equally familiar with 
their father’s trend of thought, and so it 
surprised none of us to find the memo- 
randum, after my husband’s death, telling 
us that while under his will we had a right 
to live here if we wished during our lives, 
he thought we would be happier if we did 
not try to live in this house. He knew the 
times were changing and that it would be 
difficult to run a big establishment, and that 
my tastes were not for the type of formal 
living that such a big house would entail. 

He warned us that the people might want 
to come here often, and that we would not 
feel justified in keeping them out. So he pic- 


tured us as looking for privacy in the attic, , 


or in the woods. 
WAS MARRIED IN THE HOUSE 

I. have many associations with this house, 
both as it was when I was married, and as it 
is today. But it is with no regret that I 
turn it over to the Government of the United 
States. It will be well cared for and pre- 
served, and our children and grandchildren 
will have the privilege of learning about my 
husband and his mother in a way which per- 
haps would not be possible if any of us had 
gone on living in this house and left the 
stamp of our own personality by creating as- 
sociations and a different atmosphere. 

I am glad that I shall live nearby, and I 
hope that some of our children and grand- 
children will continue to live in this vicinity 
for many years to come. It is the place where 
we have roots, and I am a great believer in 
putting roots down deep and preserving fam- 
ily tradition, even if we change the homes in 
which we live. ‘ 

My husband has built one cottage upon 
the top of a hill on some land which he had 
bought himself, and I am particularly happy 
to have it occupied now by my son Elliott, 
since that was a place where my husband 
was particularly happy; this house of his own 
creation. He liked to think that some day 
it would be occupied by one of his children. 

Since this is the first anniversary of my 
husband's death, I am happy to have it con- 
nected with something, which will always be 
as alive as the dedication of this house to 
the people of the United States. My hus- 
band’s spirit will live in this house, in the 
library and in the quiet garden inside the 
hedge where he wished his body to lie. It is 
his life and his character and his personality 
which will live with us and which will endure 
and be imparted to those who come to see 
the surroundings in which he grew to 
maturity. 





PLACE FORMALLY TURNED OVER 


It is with pleasure that our children and 1 
see this house dedicated to the people and 
opened to them. It was the people, all of 
the people of this country and of the world. 
whom my husband loved and kept constantly 
in his mind and heart. He would want them 
to enjoy themselves in these surroundings 
and to draw from them rest and peace and 
strength. as he did all the days of his life. 

Mr. President, I am happy that you cou'd 
be with us on this occasion; and to you, Mr 
Secretary, I now turn over the full possession 
of the land, the house with its contents, and 
the other things which my husband willed to 
the people of the United States. 


Aporess oF SECRETARY KrucG 


On behalf of the Government of the United 
States, it is my privilege to accept the guard- 
ianship of this beautiful place, the home of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, his generous gift 
to the people of the Nation. 

This is Hyde Park. Here President Roose- 
velt was born, here he lived, and here is his 
grave. This tranquil Hudson River land- 
scape, the broad river, these majestic trees 
and rolling acres nourished his love of nature 
The books and papers collected here informed 
his quick intelligence. This lovely river 
valley, rich in the traditions of America, 
deepened his sense of history and sharpened 
his vision of his country’s future. From 
these vistas of serenity and peace he renewed 
the courage and refreshed the strength that 
led his country through its darkest years. 

By his life he made the name of Hyde Park 
a symbol to the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world. 

It is good for men to have such shrines as 
this—places where they pause to honor and 
to remember. It is good for us who are gath- 
ered here to remember this man. He 
brought hope to those without hope because 
all he had here, all he learned here, he shared 
with other men. He was passionate in his 
dedication to the cause of all the people. 


HIS LOVE OF NATURE EVIDENT 


His love of nature did not stop with his 
delighted contemplation of this scene. It 
grew until it encompassed all our natural 
resources, and it expressed itself in his deter- 
mination that the waters, the land, the for- 
ests, and the minerals of this Nation should 
be developed for the benefit of all the people, 
not ravished for the profit nor held for the 
pleasure of a few. 

Because he loved these trees, forests are 
growing today from hundreds of millions of 
seedlings planted by the peacetime army of 
boys his leadership recruited for a gigantic 
program of restoration. Because he cher- 
ished these acres, millions of acres he never 
saw are fertile again, green and prcductive 
where once they were brown and eroded. 
Because he loved this home, the homes of 
other men were saved for their continued 
ownership in cities and towns and on farms 
all over this country. Because he loved 
these books and respected scholarship, hun- 
dreds of thousands of this Nation’s youth 
continued their learning in the dark days of 
the depression. 

He had security here. So he wanted secu- 
rity for others. And he fought for freedom 
from want, a decent home for every family 
an education for every child, a good job for 
every man and woman. 

Because he knew freedom he gave his life 
that men might be liberated everywhere. 


ALWAYS EXPANDING VISTAS 


He never stopped growing and. he never 
stopped sharing. With all his fellow citizens 
he shared his expanding knowledge of world 
affairs. From him millions of Americans 
learned what he knew so well: that they 
could not be free while other men were 
slaves, that their homes were not inviolate 
when millions were dispossessed. The 
boundaries of his vision and his faith never 




































































contracted. When he died he was in the 
midst of plans for a world where all men 
would Le free. 

He knew, as no other man, how hard the 
road ahead would be, how many prejudices 
must be foresworn, how much in sacrifice 
was still to be required, how steadfast Amer- 
ica would have to be, how brave. 

This is his home. The people he loved 
will come here; young people, poor people, 

and neighbors, men who are freer 
1 because he lived. Statesmen from 
many lands will come; sometimes weary and 
dishea.tened from their struggle with the 
problems of the day. 

" May his memory deliver all of them from 
selfishness and from greed. May he forever 

we with all who come something of his 
timeless qualities—his contagious vitality, 
his gallant courage, and his infinite com- 
t ; 


aliens, 








Lumber Snafu—An Analysis of the Lum- 
ber Production and Forest Conservation 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


ir. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Ellery 
Foster, research director, International 
Woodworkers of America, CIO: 


Hcusing is going to be held back for a long 


time by lumber shortages, unless the Nation 
wakes up to the facts about our lumber in- 
dustry and our dwindling forests. Here's 
the story: 


Even for the person who can afford present 
inflated prices, lumber is hard to get. And 
what you get is usually green, truck-dried 
stuff that shrinks and warps after the house 
is built. Then doors and windows stick and 
plaster cracks. Also, there is much more 
danger of decay than in seasoned lumber. 

Yielding to heavy pressures the OPA is 
permitting the prices to be pushed even 
higher. Yet, despite the high prices, lum- 
ber wages over the Nation as a whole are 
near the bottom of the ladder, as compared 
with other industries. 

Lumber, of course, means trees. Saw- 
timber trees are getting scarcer and scarcer. 
Current lumber production needs to be 
geared in with long-time forest conservation, 
if our forests are to last. But there is no 
indication that the Government is thinking 
in such terms. Let’s look at the facts. 

In lumber’s best years of the twenties— 
1923 and 1925—only time when we built al- 
most as many houses as Housing Expediter 
Wyatt has charted for 1946, production was 
41,000,000,000 board feet. We haven't even 
come close to those peaks since then, either in 
houses or lumber. 

Lumber production in 1945 is officially esti- 
mated at about 27,500,000,000 feet. So far 
1946 is falling way short of the 1945 produc- 
tion rate. For the first 9 weeks production 
in the southern pine region was only 84 per- 
cent of the corresponding period in 1945, 
southern hardwoods 76 percent, west coast 
74 percent, western pine 63 percent. (Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association 
figures for identical units reporting in the 
major producing regions.) 

Lumber has been scarce ever since early 
1542. Production has gone down year by 
year from 1941’s 37,800,000,000 board feet 
(best year since the twenties). So, in report- 
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ing lumber snafu (situation normal—all 
fouled up) we're referring to what’s been 
normal ever since 1942 when lumber first 
went on WPB’s critical list, where it has 
stayed ever since, despite many widely pub- 
licized production drives. 


CHANGING NATURE OF LUMBER INDUSTRY 


The essential fact fhat has to be reckoned 
with in solving the problem is that the in- 
dustry has changed radically in the last 
quarter century. That change calls for a 
new approach to the lumber problem. 

Today, the bulk of the log and lumber 
production comes from small producers— 
many of them small-like farmers. Let the 
industry’s own figures tell the story. In a 
brief submitted to the Senate education and 
labor committee, November 16, 1945, official 
southern-pine spokesman stated: 

Twenty-five years ago the mills were 
counted by the hundreds. They were large 
operations. Today they number between 
12,000 and 17,000. Now they are small units. 
Less than 500 of the total number have an 
annual production of 5,000,000 board feet. 
The remainder, 97.4 percent by number, 
manufacture 67.5 percent of the total pro- 
duction.” 

That is the story on sawmills in the huge 
southern pine region. The number of indi- 
vidual operators in logging is even greater. 

True, lumber has what appear to be in- 
dustrial giants—big outfits, well financed and 
well staffed with engineers, sales experts, 
foresters, costs analysts, and all the other 
hierarchy of experts which help to make 
modern business efficient. But those giants 
are only a tiny fraction of the total operators. 
The bulk of the lumber industry, like farm- 
ing, is very small business. It is this fact 
which the Government apparently has not 
recognized sufficiently and which the lobby- 
ists, who represent the big operators, appar- 
ently will only recognize when they want to 
argue against progressive labor legislation 
(the above quotation is from a brief oppos- 
ing the 65-cent minimum wage bill). 

The Government, however, knows at least 
part of the reason for the lumber bottleneck. 
Here is what Stabilization Administrator 
John C. Collet said in an official release cf 
January 30, 1946: “Factors which have re- 
tarded production (of southern pine) include 
labor shortages, especially in logging opera- 
tions, inadequacy and poor condition of 
equipment, and high stumpage costs. One 
of the most important is the scarcity of labor, 
attributable to the low wages paid in the 
industry, loss of men to the armed forces, 
and higher paying industries, the difficult 
work, unsatisfactory living conditions, and 
unsteady employment because of bad weather 
and mechanical break-downs. 

“The industry itself has stated that in 
many individual instances production can 
be expanded only by raising wages as a means 
of attracting additional workers. 

“To an unusual degree in the southern 
pine industry, uniformity in wages, working 
conditions, costs, plant structure, stumpage 
basis, equipment, and many other factors, is 
lacking.” 

The change to small operations has also 
taken place in the Northeast, the Appala- 
chians, and the Lake States. It has begun 
even in the far West. 

The fact is the industry is made up of a 
few efficient operations and thousands of 
“by guess and by God” outfits whose opera- 
tors try to be a jack of all trades in buying, 
labor relations, forestry, logging, and saw- 
mill engineering, cost-keeping and market- 
ing. The inefficiency of these small produc- 
ers—and they are not to blame for it—ac- 
counts for the paradox of high lumber prices 
and low wages for lumber workers. 


SHOCKING DISPARITY BETWEEN PRICES AND 
WAGES 
In fact, the minority of well set up, effi- 
cient lumber outfits is on a gravy train of 
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high prices and low wages that have been 
adjusted so as to keep the thousands of in- 
efficient producers in business. In high ex- 
cess-profits brackets during the war, the 
efficient outfits are now tempted to save their 
trees for the future, live off the carry-back- 
carry-forward provisions of the tax law and 
let the public wait for its lumber. 

The story of shocking disparity between 
lumber prices and wages is told by official 
Government figures. Lumber prices have 
been out of line with the average for all com- 
modities ever since World War I. That is 
when the trend to second-growth trees and 
to small operations became significant. 

In 1920 (peak year of inflation) lumber 
prices were more than 230 percent higher 
than in 1914, while the all-commodities aver- 
age was only 126 percent higher than in 1914. 
At the bottom year of the depression (1932) 
lumber prices were still 17 percent above the 
1914 average, while the all-commodities aver- 
age was 5 percent less than in 1914. In 
1939 lumber was 87 percent higher than in 
1914, while all-commodities averaged only 13 
percent higher. In 1945 lumber was 211 
percent above 1914, all commodities only 55 
percent (from BLS figures). 

On wages, in official testimony at Senate 
committee hearings on the 65-cent minimum 
wage bill, Chester Bowles, of OPA, listed 17 
principal manufacturing industries, show- 
ing the proportion of workers receiving less 
than 65 cents. 

Of 443,000 workers in lumber and timber, 
54 percent were receiving less than 65 cents 
an hour. This compares with only 19.5 per- 
cent for the 17 industries as a group. Lum- 
ber was second only to tobacco in employees 
under 65 cents. 

Here, then, is an industry crucially impor- 
tant in housing, grossly overcharging its cus- 
tomers and underpaying its workers. Only 
through increased efficiency can this situa- 
tion be remedied. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION NEEDED 


Most of what the Government now does 
about lumber production, however, is to is- 
sue various regulations and news releases. 
Contrast this with the farm program. The 
Government has a genuine program to pro- 
vide the farmer with technical assistance and 
financial aid, as well. Government farm ex- 
perts get right out on the land and help 
the farmer make his production plans. May- 
be the food program is not all it should be, 
but in contrast with the lumber program, it 
is a B~29 compared to an oxcart. The record 
speaks for itself. During the war, American 
farm production smashed all previous rec- 
ords. Lumber production didn’t even come 
close to its best previous record. Any num- 
ber of Government reports reveal these facts. 

With two industries so similar, why has 
the Government developed this split person- 
ality in dealing with farmers and lumber- 
men, a helpful Dr. Fixit on food, an ineffec- 
tual tinkerer on wood? Maybe we should 
leave it to the Government to answer, but 
its record for answering the lumber problem 
is so poor, we offer our explanation. We 
think it’s simple. 

On the one hand, farmers for generations 
have come to the Government asking for 
technical and economic assistance to improve 
their production methods and solve their 
marketing and credit problems. The rank 
and file of farmers long ago learned to or- 
ganize themselves to make their wants 
known. 

It is only in the last quarter century or 
so, however, that the lumber industry has 
changed from a set-up of fairly good-sized 
outfits into one of predominantly small busi- 
ness. Many of the small logging and lum- 
ber operations are run by relative newcomers 
to the game. These newcomers—these small 
fry—are not influential in the lumber asso- 
ciations. Moct of them don't even belons 
Needing the same kind of assistance which 
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the Government gives to the farmer, they are 
not organized to ask for it. 

Another fact doubtless has a _ bearing. 
Except in wartime, the Government has 
taken little interest in current lumber pro- 
duction. But Government officials for over 
half a century have been talking, writing, and 
working on the problem of lumber for the 
more distant future. These are the forest 
conservationists, most of them employed in 
the USDA's Forest Service. For decades they 
have been in a pitched battle with the lum- 
ber lobbyists. Thus, the Agricultural De- 
partment, which has cordial relations with 
most farmers and farm groups, has strained 
relations with the organized sector of the 
lumber industry. 

This antagonism is due partly to the fact 
that the Government foresters’ chief interest 
has been in managing and extending the 
Government-owned forests. In contrast the 
Government farm program is designed to 
strengthen the system of private farm owner- 
ship. The lobbyists of the lumber industry, 
of course, are champions of private owner- 
ship. 

PUBLIC FORESTS ONLY SMALL PART OF THE 
ANSWER 


The public forests account for only a minor 
fraction of the total lumber production. To 
solve the lumber problem through public 
ownership is a vain hope in the present politi- 
cal climate of America. There is a place for 
public-forest ownership. But for quick re- 
sults—and for long-time results consistent 
with American ideals of free enterprise—both 
lumber production and forest conservation 
must be tackled where the bulk of the prob- 
lem exists, namely, on private timberlands 
and in private logging and sawmill opera- 
tions. 

Logical agency to do this is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whose vast field or- 
ganization could work with lumber producers 
as they now do with producers of food. In- 
stead of such an arrangement, the responsi- 
bility for lumber production throughout the 
war was in the WPB. 

It still remains in the reconverted WPB, 
now called the CPA. That agency never has 
had more than a tiny lumber staff, far too 
small to provide the service needed by the 
far-flung, highly decentralized lumber in- 
dustry. 

During the war, WPB provided some ad- 
visory service through the Forest Service. 
Known as TPWP (for timber production war 
project), it barely scratched the surface, 
reaching only a small portion of all producers. 
With the war’s end, even that merger pro- 
gram was discontinued. 

So, here we are. The Government has two 
programs, one a so-called lumber-production 
program in the CPA (with no field staff), 
the other a forest-conservation program 
(mostly in the Agriculture Department). 
Neither program is even beginning to catch 
up with its problem. 

And the forest-conservation problem is im- 
portant, too, as we shall see. But, so far, 
the Government has indicated no intention 
of changing its ways. Nor is the lumber 
lobby proposing any basic change, except to 
lift price ceilings. 

PRICE INCREASES NOT THE ANSWER 


In fact, lumber lobbyists and the lumber- 
trade press are screaming, “Lift, or, better 
still, take off, price ceilings and we'll produce 

- lumber.” 

Fortunately, the Government is not con- 
vinced that higher prices are the answer. 
In his release of January 30, then Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator Collet pointed out 
that in “lumber manufacture in general, 
and southern pine lumber manufacture in 
particular, * * * there is no consistent 
relationship between increases in production 
and increases in prices.” 

“Following World War I,” he said, “lumber 
prices increased 138 percent from November 

1918 to March 1920, while lumber produc- 
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tion increased only 9 percent through 1919 
and hardly at all in 1920. 

“Since October 1941, mill prices for south- 
ern pine have increased 27.8 percent. Pro- 
duction of southern pine has declined 34.4 
percent from 1941 to 1945.” 

No; price increases are not the answer. 
Nor is any high-pressure production drive 
which fails to pay attention to the problems 
of inefficiency, of wood waste, and the longer- 
range problem of forest conservation. 


FOREST CONSERVATION MUST BE CONSIDERED, TOO 


The lumber industry is running short of 
good quality trees. High stumpage costs, re- 
ferred to by Stabilizer Collet, are merely an 
indication of the fact that trees are getting 
scarce. : 

The available trees, moreover, get smaller 
and scrubbier, as the forests are combed 
over again and again for sawlogs, pulpwood, 
mine timbers, railway ties, chemical wood, 
specialty bolts and what ‘not. 

As good timber grows scarcer and scarcer, 
the industry lowers its standards. It takes 
smaller and scrubbier logs. This means 
higher costs for a poorer product. 

The only solution to that problem is fuller 
wood utilization and scientific forestry. It 
calls for use of the police power as well as 
the assistance powers of Government, be- 
cause the temptation will always exist for 
the individual to cut every tree that he can 
sell. Yet the essence of scientific forestry 
is wise selection of which trees to cut and 
which to leave for future growth with an 
eye to the future as well as the present. 
No nation has ever stopped forest destruction 
without using its police powers to require 
that kind of tree selection by private logging 
operators. The United States has yet to 
take that step. 


PRIVATELY SPONSORED TREE FARMS ONLY A SMALL 
PART OF THE ANSWER 


The lumber lobby, however—representing 
the larger outfits—is trying hard to convince 
the public and the Congress that private in- 
dustry can solve the problem of destructive 
logging, through its program of privately 
sponsored tree farms. Pointing with pride 
to several million acres of forest already 
organized as tree farms by various forest 
owners, the propaganda (published chiefly by 
AFPI—American Forest Products Indus- 
tries—a joint promotion agency of lumber, 
pulp, and allied wood industries) is pouring 
into schools, press, over the air waves, and 
displayed in lumber retail stores. 

The tree-farm program, however, overlooks 
the fact that most privately owned forests 
are small tracts whose owners cannot be ex- 
pected to take the initiative in scientific 
forestry plans for their acres. 

The realist is bound to suspect that cer- 
tain knowing ones are not eager for an 
abundant supply of reasonably priced timber. 
Such a realist is Roy A. H. Thompson, long- 
time financer of lumber operations whose 
What's Happening to the Timber appeared in 
Harper's Magazine of August 1945. In the 
New York Times of January 24, 1946 he 
wrote: 

“The following quotation from a promi- 
nent official of the National Lumbermen’s 
Association, spoken in recorded proceedings 
not long ago, may be pertinent: 

“*The day of cheap timber is passing, and 
will soon be gone. But those who will make 
money are men who can hold it until the 
supply in other parts of the county is gone. 
Then they can ask, and get, their own 
prices.’” 

Indeed the day of cheap timber is already 
gone. Generations 0: misuse and waste of 
forest resources are finally catching up with 
us. Many existing sawmills will run out of 
trees in the next 2 to 9 years, and that’s 
Government Forest Service information, too. 


A UNIFIED PRODUCTION-CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Only by recognizing that the problems of 
wood for today’s needs and forest conserva- 
tion for the long pull are Siamese twins can 








we develop a realistic and practical solution 
to both problems. 

The solution consists of three major steps: 

One is a program of Government assistance 
similar to the national farm program. That 
program assists the farmer to produce eff. 
ciently for this year, and at the same time 
conserve and build up his soil for the future. 

Current lumber production must be geared 
in with long-time forest conservation in the 
same way, through a comprehensive program 
of technical and economic assistance to the 
many thousands of individual logging oper- 
ators, sawmill operators, and forest land. 
owners. 

Assistance should include silviculture, log- 
ging, sawmilling, marketing, credit, improv- 
ing the forest fire-protection system, building 
a permanent system of logging roads (needed 
for sustained-yield selective logging). and in 
restoring good, productive forests on cut-over 
lands. It will cost money, but the investment 
will add to our national wealth, just as the 
national farm program does. 

Two, the police power must be exercised 
in order to conserve the forests by preventing 
destructive logging. It must be Federal regu- 
lation, because the problem cuts across State 
lines too much to be left for separate action 
by the 48 States. Regulation needs to be 
accompanied by Government assistance, but 
there must be regulation. 

3. Government must act to stimulate the 
development of plants which can utilize 
waste wood to make substitutes for ordinary 
lumber. The technical processes are avail- 
able to make fiber board, fabricated lum- 
ber—built up from small pieces by mass- 
production methods—and wood plastics 
from the mountains of wood that are now 
wasted, as a byproduct of lumber produc- 
tion. Much-needed building materials 
could be made in this way and at the same 
time help to conserve our forests. 

Because most of the larger fry of the lum- 
ber industry apparently are too content to 
make money in the wasteful ways that 
grandpappy did, and the small! fry lack the 
finances to go into these ventures, the Gov- 
ernment should subsidize or directly finance 
new wood-utilization plants. 

With such a program current production 
can be stimulated and made more efficient. 
Wood waste can be reduced and scientific 
cutting of trees under the principle of selec- 
tive logging will speed the growth of our 
forests for the future. We will be building 
up our timber reserves instead of further 
depleting them. 

We are looking for the Government’s 
answer to this analysis and the proposed 
action. We think the answer and a program 
should be forthcoming quickly because the 
present “snafu” of lumber will plague us 
with even worse shortages in the future, 
excessive lumber prices, continued low wages 
for lumber workers and wrecked forests 
unlegs constructive far-reaching action is 
started at once. 





Feed Shortage in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram: 

Boston, Mass., April 12, 1946. 
Hon. Tuomas J. LANE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Special commission created by Massachu- 
setts Legislature to study feed shortage in 





this area has made preliminary survey which 
discloses that dairy and poultry industries 
face extreme difficulties obtaining grain and 
products for feed. Drastic drop in pro- 
n threatens unless a continuing and 
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ict 
a quate supply of feed for our livestock and 
focks is assured. Repetition of milk and 
egg shortages of 1945 in prospect for this year 
unless action taken immediately. Urgently 


request that you take necessary steps toward 
securing feed supply for this area to produce 
essential foods. 
Representative CHARLES E. SHEPARD, 
' Chairman, Special Commission 


Studying Feed Shortages. 





Sixty-five-Cent Minimum Wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the newspaper Labor, publi- 
cation of 15 standard railroad labor 
organizations. 

We all remember how after the last 
war, I mean World War I, the veterans 
became the forgotten men, how many of 
them had to take to peddling shoestrings 
from door to door or selling apples on 
the street. All of us make pious state- 
ments and promises that this will never 
happen again. Well, we have not yet 
gotten to shoestrings or apples, but many 
veterans, just the ordinary GI who came 
home from the war to get a job and sup- 
port his family, is pretty nearly that bad 
off. 

A lot of people who talk against in- 
creasing minimum wages in this country 
in one breath, and in the next talk about 
how we must take care of the veteran, 
do not realize that the veteran group 
will be among the largest to benefit from 
an increase in the minimum wage. As 
illustrative of this point, I would like to 
put in the REecorp an editorial about one 
veteran and his struggle to take care of 
his family: 

WHY WE NEED AT LEAST A 65-CENT MINIMUM— 
CASE OF A DENVER VETERAN CONFIRMS THE 
PLEA MADE BY ORGANIZED LABOR FOR LIBERAL- 
IZED WAGE STANDARDS 
You undoubtedly read the story from Den- 

ver—it appeared with pictures in practically 

very daily newspaper in the land—about the 

turned veteran and his wife, who have four 
tiny girls, including triplets, and who dis- 
covered they couldn’t keep the home fires 
burning on $30 a week. Therefore, they pro- 
posed to offer two of the little ones for adop- 
tion. Immediately the big-hearted Colo- 
radans went to the rescue and arranged mat- 
ters so the family may remain intact and in 
mmparative comfort. 

Unfortunately, all American youngsters, 

who are endeavoring to rear families on $30 

a week, are not so fortunate. Their priva- 

tions are not publicized. They live in hovels; 

they and their children are undernourished 
and they are constantly on the edge of finan- 
cial disaster. 

Fifty years ago when Denver was still on 
the frontier, a young man could maintain 
his family on $30 a week and even arrange to 
buy a home, but not any more. Today $30 
& week for the head of the family is “a mere 
Subsistence wage” and scarcely that. 


ré 
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Nevertheless, we find Members of Congress 
and leaders of great industries, which have 
piled up fabulous reserves, protesting against 
a 65-cent-an-hour minimum with all the 
vigor they might be expected to display if 
they were opposing some evil thing which 
threatened the safety of the Republic. 

Just take your pencil and a piece of paper 
and figure it out. If a man works 40 hours a 
week at 65 cents an hour, he will collect $26 
on Saturday night, and some of that will go 
for taxes. If he works 48 hours a week, he 
will do a little better. His total will be $31.40, 
but he will still be on the mere subsistence 
level. 

Should he get sick or be deprived of em- 
ployment for even a week, he and the mem- 
bers of his family will face catastrophe, un- 
less some friend or relative comes to their 
rescue. 

These are cold, hard facts. They can’t be 
challenged. They can't be escaped. -It is 
shocking to know that millions of our fellow 
Americans are denied even this minimum. 
Congress should make the passage of an ade- 
quate minimum wage law, without crippling 
amendments, a legislative must. 





Extension of OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and newspaper article: 


WESTON, Mass., April 1, 1946. 
Hon. PeHr G. HOLMEs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wrote to you once recently 
about the strike situation and received a 
very nice and prompt reply which showed 
that you were very interested in helping 
toward getting production under way as soon 
as possible. 

I want to write now about the extension 
of the OPA. I strongly hope that the least 
amount of power possible will be provided in 
the extended life of that governmental ad- 
ministrative body. Just as a small exhibit, 
Iam enclosing a statement about butter, and 
a cartoon that tells quite a story. I con- 
sider conditions like this to be almost 100 
percent of the fault of the OPA. There are 
many other things that could be written, 
but the enclosed will suffice as a sample of 
conditions, now that the war has keen over 
for more than one-half year. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Georce W. BRoTHeErs. 


Stores CAN’t ArrorD TO SELL BUTTER 
(By Fred Rae) 


Your storekeeper cannot afford to sell you 
butter. 

That surprising statement is the literal 
answer to the question asked by a butter- 
hungry public: “Why can’t I buy butter?” 

Your storekeeper is telling the truth. He 
could supply you with more butter if he 
wanted to resell it at a loss of 50 cents or 
more a pound. But he is not in business to 
lose money. 

If your storekeeper wants to buy butter 
from a distributor he must also tie in the sale 
with some other commodity for which there 
is no demand on the part of the public. But 
those latter goods will rot before he can sell 
them. 
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Many storekeepers have been victims of 
this tie-in sales racket and have taken a ter- 
rific loss in order to secure a few pounds of 
butter for regular customers. But the cost 
has been too great. They cannot afford to 
continue to buy butter under such an ar- 
rangement. 

Who is to blame for such a vicious, stupid 
situation? The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has to shoulder much of the blame for 
it in its price ceilings. The greed of manufac- 
turers and primary distributors can also be 
blamed. 

But to get the story straight it would be 
best to start with some simple mathematics 
Butter production is now 50 percent below 
normal prewar years. 

This production centers in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota where most of the sweet cream 
originates. The creameries there sell most of 
their output to nearby buyers because of bet- 
ter price and easier shipping conditions. 

This leaves a very small surplus for the rest 
of the country. The black market takes a 
good portion of that surplus, and New Eng- 
land on the end of the line as far as ship- 
ping and prices conditions go gets a mere 
dribble of butter. 


SOME PLAY FAIR 


The butter trade estimates that this area 
gets less than 10 percent of its normal peace- 
time amount. Some of that 10 percent goes 
through distributors who are playing the 
game fairly. They distribute it without any 
ties in an effort to hold the good will of their 
customers for future business. That is why 
dribbles of butter sometimes appear on store- 
keepers’ shelves. 

At the present time there is a great supply 
of 30-pound turkeys with no demand. They 
are too big for the average family. They 
should be selling at prices substantially below 
ceiling. 

Some butter manufacturers and primary 
distributors see a chance to make money by 
tying in turkeys with butter. Their margin 
on butter is very low and they hope to 
make a good profit on the turkey. They 
force the turkeys at ceiling prices on second- 
ary distributors and storekeepers who want 
butter. 

Most restaurants now serve butter. But 
take a look at the menus and you see how 
they have been able to secure the butter. 
Those menus feature turkey soup, turkey 
hash, turkey croquettes, and turkey dinners. 

This tie-in sales racket is perfectly legal. 
The OPA has failed in an attempt to get a 
conviction in court. 

Your next question might be: “Why is 
butter production so low?” The answer is 
simple: There is a ceiling price on butter, but 
none on the butterfat in sweet cream 

COMPETITION STRONG 

Butter is made from sweet cream. Lack of 
a ceiling price on the wholesale cream has 
forced the price up and competition for it 
has become very strong. The butter manu- 
facturer with his ceiling cannot compete with 
ice-cream makers and others. 

There has also been a heavy demand for 
fluid cream. Farmers and even creameries 
find it more profitable to sell to ice-cream 
makers or on the fluid-cream market. 

Thus the butter maker has to be satisfied 
with what cream he can get at a low price. 
He cannot buy more because of the competi- 
tion. If he bought in competition with 
others he would have to get 80 cents a pound 
for his Lutter which has a ceiling of less than 
50 cents. 

Some creameries have stopped churning 
butter and are selling on the fluid-cream 
market. Others tie in with unwanted goods 
to make up the difference and some sell on 
the black market. 

As a result of this price tangle, you cannot 
buy butter, but you can buy all the ice cream 
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you want. Retail sales of sweet cream show 
that many housewives are churning it into 
butter. It is costing them almost a dollar a 
pound for their butter by this method. 





Price Controls and Whom To Follow 


EXTIENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Md., April 10, 
1946: 


PRICE CONTROLS AND WHOM TO FOLLOW 
(By John W. Owens) 


If you decided to throw a bridge across a 
stream and were unable to determine exactly 
the length necessary to make the bridge saie, 
you would rather take a chance on having it 
50 feet too long than 50 feet too short. Fifty 
feet too long might cause some bother and 
expense that hindsight would show to have 
been unnecessary. Fifty feet too short might 
cause the bridge to c:umple and collapse and 
make all your bother and expense fruitless. 
Every engineer worth his salt allows in every 
undertaking a margin for safety. 

Apparently, the country is determined to 
extend price controls for a period. Usually, 
we picture price controls as a dam against an 
inflationary flood. Change the figure and 
think of price controls as a bridge across a 
raginz flood of inflationary pressures. If, in 
this postwar period, we are again to throw a 
bridge across the dangerous stream, what is 
the use of trifling about the character of the 
bridge? It ought to be long enough to be 
firmly planted on each side of the stream. 
And, of course, it also ought to be con- 
structed soundly in the middle and in every 
other section. If, in the period of 1 year 
from June 1946 to June 1947 this country 
is to rely or safety upon a bridge of price 
controls, why not resolve all doubts in favor 
of building a bridge sound enough to serve 
the purpose that we intend it to serve? 

Now, of course, somebody will say that this 
is beyond argument and that the discussion 
turns primarily on differences of opinion as 
to the necessary margins of safety. But is 
this the fact? Much of the current argu- 
ment about the dimensions and the quality 
of the bridge to be again thrown across the 
inflationary stream comes from people who 
wish no bridge at all. If they cannot do 
away with the bridge in its entirety, they 
wish to limit the bridge in dimensions and 
in quality. They prefer a small bridge, a 
feeble bridge. 

The question that the public must soberly 
consider, then, is whether it wishes a sound 
bridge. Once that question is decided, the 
balance is fairly simple. One resolver doubts 
in favor of the men who say, “Make it 50 feet 
too long, rather than risk making it 50 feet 
too short” and against the men who say, “Oh, 
you do not need so much bridge.” The gen- 
eral public has no way of examining and 
judging all technical data that will be pre- 
sented by the engineers. It can no more 
judge all technical data of a bridge across the 
inflationary stream than it could judge all 
technical data of a bridge across the Patapsco 
River. If the public desires a bridge across 


the inflationary stream and if it decides that 
no bridge is worth building unless it is built 
soundly, the public must base its course on 
It must turn to such men as Mr. Ches- 


men. 
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‘ter Bowles and his associates, who believe the 


bridge necessary and wish to build it soundly, 
rather than to such men as the leaders of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, who 
do not wish the bridge to be built again this 
year and have, at best, only a laggard interest 
in it. 

To say that mistakes will be made in con- 
struction of the bridge by those who wish it 
built soundly is to prattic of the obvious. To 
say that mistakes will be made in the move- 
ment of traffic over the bridge is to prattle. 
For that matter, to say that mistakes were 
made in the construction of the old bridge 
and in the movement of traffic over it is to 
prattle. Whoever supposed that a bridge of 
price controls could be built over the infla- 
tionary flood, in the past or in the future, 
without mistakes in construction or in man- 
agement after construction? Whoever sup- 
posed that any man or any group of men in 
Washington could manage the prices of this 
continental Nation without mistakes? 

But merely to talk about mistakes, merely 
to prove mistakes, settles nothing. We must 
go on to compare the mistakes under price 
controls with mistakes made in the absence 
of price controls. Will anybody argue that 
the disappearance of limited price controls 
after the first war did not bring in its train 
evils as serious as any that have followed 
the enforcement of price controls after the 
second war? Will anybody argue that evils 
more serious did not appear? If we look 
in the other direction will anybody argue 
that the price controls of the past few war 
years have not thus far prevented the in- 
flationary floods overwhelming us? And will 
anybody argue that, since the close of hos- 
tilities, they have universally prevented in- 
crease in production? Will anybody argue 
that some failures in production, since the 
close of hostilities, have been due solely to 
errors in price controls and not at all to 
greed which counted on a rise in prices and 
waited? 

And, if we are to roam around in search 
of mistakes, are we able to say that the 
free-enterprise system, which most,of us 
desire fully to restore as soon as restoration 
will be safe, is without errors? What of the 
depressions of the past? What of the col- 
lapses? What of the recurrent maladjust- 
ments between supply and demand which led 
to endless debate as to whether we suf- 
fered from overproduction or undercon- 
sumption? 

In the midst of all the clamor the public 
will serve itself by keeping its head. It will 
remember that few people in this country de- 
sire price controls because they are good in 
themselves. The apparent majority of peo- 
ple, as of authorities, desires price controls 
because experience has pointed to controls 
eas the means of safety against grievous evils 
during reconstruction. And if now we are 
to build again this bridge over the inflation- 
ary flood, surely we ought to rely for sound- 
ness in the dimensions and the quality of the 
bridge upon men who are convinced of the 
need for it—not upon men who hate it. 





Tribute to the Public Service of 
Hon. Robert Luce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Republican Club of 








Massachusetts, paying tribute to the 
illustrious public service of our late co|- 
league, Hon. Robert Luce, of Waltham, 
Mass.: 


The executive committee of the Republi- 
can Club of Massachusetts, meeting on Apri! 
9, 1946, pauses to pay tribute to the illustrious 
public service of the Honorable Robert Luce, 
of Waltham, a former president of this club 

His life ended on April 7 at the ripe age 
of 83. Graduating from Harvard College in 
1882, where as an undergraduate he had 
worked as a newspaper correspondent, he en- 
tered journalism as a profession, pioneered 
in the establishment of a press-Clipping 
bureau, studied law but did not engage .n 
its practice; he entered the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1899, serving 
urtil 1908. He was the author of the Luce 
Law for primary elections and direct nomina- 
tions. He was Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1912 and performed a highly use- 
ful service as chairman of the Massachusetts 
Commission on the Cost of Living in 1910, 
1916, and 1917; he was a member of the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Convention, 
1917-19; president of the Republican Club of 
Massachusets in 1918, and Representative in 
Congress from 1919 to 1935 and from 1937 to 
1941. 

The author of standard works on legisla- 
tive procedure, he brought to his task in the 
l.ational House a scholarship that com- 
manded attention and oratorical gifts that 
were in the best tradition of the flowering 
of New England. 7 

Tenacious of his convictions, he exempli- 
fied Edmund Burke’s definition of the con- 
stitutional position of a parliamentary 
representative, ‘““‘who owes you,” said Burke, 
“not his industry only, but his judgment; 
and he betrays instead of serving you if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion.” 





OPA and Black Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial: 


OPA AND BLACK MARKET 


The meat packers who testified this week 
before the Senate Agriculture Committee 
against the OPA paint a black picture of the 
black market, but two phases of their testi- 
mony argue against them. 

In the first place, after telling the admit- 
tedly unfortunate effects of black-market op- 
erations on the public and on legitimate meat 
operators, they urge, not action to stop the 
black market, but abolition of meat ceilings, 
giving the impression that they are gunning 
for the OPA rather than for the black market. 

In the second place, they urge an end of 
price ceilings for their industry. If that were 
feasible, it might get a sympathetic consid- 
eration. Meat, while a desirable part of the 
diet, is not indispensable. Perhaps some 
households would do without it rather than 
pay exhorbitant prices. 

But, money being what it is today, plenty 
of people would pay high prices, tending to 
force meat prices out of the reach of low- 
income families, and, more important, spur- 
ring the demand to end all ceilings. 

Probably Chester Bowles himself would 
admit that the price-production situation 
is pretty badly fouled up. It may be that 
production will not come at least without 








modification of ceilings. But price control, 
like the horns of a bull, is something we 
shall have to let go of carefully, and before 
we do that we should hear more testimony 
than that from men who talk in one direc- 
tion while looking in another. 

While we are waiting, the OPA might well 
see what it can do about constructive price 
control, to maneuver prices in the interests 
of the elimination of shortages. Up to now 
it has seemed to think all it can do is raise 
ceilings in cases of distress. It is time for 
it to realize that ceilings can also go down. 
Lowering the prices of other milk products 
might eliminate the butter shortage. 





Oil and Government Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago it was my pleasure to hear an address 
by J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun 
Oil Co., in which he discussed the effect 
of Government control on the oil indus- 
try. 

In my judgment, no man can speak 
with more authority on the'‘oil industry 
than Mr. Pew, who is a recognized figure 
in this field. 

It goes without saying that the oil in- 
dustry is a vital factor in the national 
economy and in national defense. Its fu- 
ture is a matter of concern to every 
American. 

For these reasons I call the attention 
of the Congress and of the country to Mr. 
Pew’s timely and significant remarks, 
which were made at a meeting of the 
Empire State Petroleum Association, an 
organization of New York State inde- 
pendent oilmen, in Elmira, N. Y., on April 
11, 1946: 


TOMORROW'S OIL 


For several reasons, I find it a great pleas- 
ure to be here tonight. First, I long have 
admired the aggressive, intelligently alert 
spirit of your organization. From what I 
know of your activities you refuse to accept 
as truth the many sophistries which are pub- 
licly discussed so much these days. With in- 
quiring minds, you have dug deeply for facts 
and upon these findings you have based your 
thinking. Thereby you have served our in- 
dustry well and have made a great contribu- 
tion to a sound public understanding of our 
problems. 

Without criticism of anyone, I wish we had 
in each of the 48 States, organizations of oil 
men with the enthusiasm and zeal for 
straight thinking and sound business prac- 
tices displayed by your group. Such a “grass 
roots” coordination of mind and action at 
the local and State levels would be an in- 
vincible force in behalf of our American way 
of life. 

Secondly, I am pleased to be here because 
I always feel at home in a gathering such as 
this. You are small businessmen and there- 
fore you are the hope of the future of Amer- 
ica. [I have always rated myself as a small 
businessman and I know, from experience, 
the difficulties and problems of the small 
fellow. But I also know the advantages and 
opportunities which small businessmen have 
under the American competitive enterprise 
system. 

And the third reason I eagerly accepted 
your hospitality was that it gives me an op- 
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portunity to discuss with you several cur- 
rent trends vitally affecting the future of 
our industry and particularly undermining 
the opportunities for small business in this 
country. * 

When your secretary, Harry Hilts, invited 
me to address you on the subject, Tomor- 
row’s Oil, I assumed he wanted me to do 
more than knock down the old canard that 
“we are running out of crude oil.” We need 
have no worry on that score, for, as you know, 
our proved reserves are at an all-time h‘gh, 
despite the heavy war demand—cnd our oil 
resources are sufficient for many generations 
provided only we have the proper incentive 
to develop them. If that were our only con- 
cern, we could be happy, indeed. 

Never has the petroleum industry in- 
ternally been in better shape to meet the 
requirements of the future than it is today. 
We emerged from the war with increased 
public acceptance; with our crude oil re- 
sources unimpaired; with the largest plant 
and equipment in our history; with techno- 
logical developments unimagined a decade 
ago; with manpower both highly skilled and 
happy in its management-labor relations, 
and with an increasingly efficient distribu- 
tion system. 

Nor shall we lack a demand for cur output 
in this increasingly mechanized world as 
long as we continue to give the consumers 
better and better goods at prices they are 
both willing and able to pay. As far as the 
industry itself is concerned, there is no rea- 
son that it should not continue to prosper, 
grow, and expand just as it has during the 
last 50 years. 

But our future is threatened by a menace 
which has its source outside of the industry. 
This menace is the trend toward so-called 
planned management of our economy, which, 
in truth, is national socialism under which 
men’s activities are directed and controlled 
by an all-powerful government. The de- 
velopment of this collectivist system 
threatens to destroy all industry and our 
American way of life as well, for if it be- 
comes intrenched the result will be economic 
stagnation and the loss of all human freedom. 
We are closer to that result than many of 
us realize. 

A powerful editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal recently stated: “No people ever en- 
tered the compulsory state through a door 
on which the price of admission was plainly 
posted.” The people of America have now 
arrived at the door leading to such a com- 
pulsory state. But it is so posted with hiero- 
glyphics that they are confused. We know 
the meaning of this posting. It now becomes 
our duty to impart this information to the 
American people. Once they grasp the facts 
they will find their own way to overcome 
this danger. 

Unfortunately a great part of our people— 
including many in business—remain indif- 
ferent or oblivious to what is goingon. Their 
passion for individual liberty has been 
numbed by the soothing but deadly sirup of 
years of governmental paternalism. They 
become exorcised only when these threats to 
our way of life pinch their individual pocket- 
books. Meanwhile, bit by bit, the founda- 
tions of our American system of competi- 
tive enterprise have eroded away until the 
welfare of us all is in peril. 

Tonight we can rejoice that the men of 
oil have never surrendered, nor even re- 
mained silent, in this battle to preserve un- 
fettered our competitive-enterprise way of 
life. Ours is a highly individualistic indus- 
try in which the talent and competence of 
men count most heavily. None has ever 
assumed a divine right to a place and a share 
in the industry. Our attitude has been that 
if somebody else could serve the public better 
in quality or price, he was entitled to the 
business. 

Everybody has recognized that his right to 
continue in business depends on his ability 
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to give the public what it wants at prices it is 
both willing and able to pay. To live up to 
that principle has kept all of us scratching. 
It has been a case of root, hog, or die, and my 
farmer friends tell me the most vigorous 
rooter is usually the healthiest hog. 

Thus the whole history of the petroleum 
industry has been marked by unstinted com- 
petition—the kind of competition that always 
looks for better methods, improved processes, 
invention, discovery—the kind of c 
that seizes upon every new idea looking to 
lower costs, better ~roducts, wider markets— 
the kind of competition that has demanded 
millions of dollars every year for scientific 
research and study and experimental plants— 
the kind of competition that provides the 
consumer with constantly improved products 
at lower costs. 

Such competition has been responsible for 
the amazing progress of our industry. It has 
been this kind of competition that has kept 
each of us alert and assured that, as we ad- 
vanced our own interests, we also rendered 
the greatest service to the public. It is this 
kind of competition that has kept open the 
door of opportunity for the small fellows of 
today to become the big units of tomorrow. 
This is the kind of competition has 
provided for our industry a constant infu- 
sion of new blood, new talent, new energy, 
and an ever-widening outlook 

Government-managed economy—collectiv- 
ism—national socialism—call it what you 
will—is the deadly enemy of this kind of 
competition, and it is the deadly enemy of 
small business. Indeed it nas as a primary 
purpose the stifling of small business, for 
once the Government takes over it would 
prefer to deal with a few big units than with 
many thousands of small independent enter- 
prises. It has been upon this theory, for in- 
stance, that European socialists long have 
favored industrial cartels. 

Thus when the advocates of managed econ- 
omy succeed in advancing their program, the 
petroleum industry is one of the first to be 
hit, not only because of our highly developed 
individualism and the widespread diffusion 
of our business among tens of thousands of 
small units, but also because what affects 
any part of the American economy affects 
the petroleum industry. So it was with the 
now discredited Blue Eagle of NRA, which 
had as a later-day counterpart the 


mpetition 


+h 
that 


super- 


state cartel system embodied in the origi- 
nally proposed Anglo-American oil agree- 
ment. So it has been with the devaluation 


of the dollar, deficit financing, and all the 
other schemes hatched by the economic plan- 
ners which have been will-o’-the-v 
ing us to national socialism. 

And so it is today with price control and 
the accompanying regimentation that has 
and will be invoked in vain efforts t 
it work. Since price control in acetime 
is the latest and, in many respects, the most 
vicious of the many attacks made in recent 
years against competitive enterprise, I would 
like to develop in some detail 


lur- 


make 


its implica- 


tions. 

To get a clear understanding of the evil 
nature of price control, let’s fix in our minds 
several fundamental principles. The first is 
that the very essence of our American com- 


petitive system is prices free from all con- 
trols, except those imposed by a free market 

If you do not have such free prices, you 
cannot have the kind of competition we have 
been talking about. You cannot have oppor- 
tunity for individuals to go into business 
to work where they wish, to move ahead by 
doing a better job than the other fellow; 
nor can there be opportunity for small busi- 
ness to grow and expand. Consumers cannot 
have freedom of choice. They do not have 
it today. 

Now why is that so? Because free prices 
are the regulators of American industry. 
They control the volume of production; they 
shift savings to where they are needed; they 
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move workers into fields of production in 
greatest demand. They give consumers what 
they want. 

There is no substitute for free prices. 
Government directives cannot do the job 
in peacetime for the simple reason that 
neither a few men, nor even several hundred 
thousand, can take the place of the day-by- 
day functioning of a free market, reflecting 
the judgment and desires of 100,000,000 con- 
sumers. 

That is the answer to those who say price 
control is all right if OPA administered the 
law fairly. Price control cannot be made 
fair because it is physically impossible for 
OPA to work out equitable price relation- 
ships. Let me demonstrate: 

We have in this country some 8,000,000 
articles of trade. We have 140 metropolitan 
marketing areas. The number of equations 
necessary to establish proper price relation- 
ships in the metropolitan marketing areas 
would be 140 times 8,000,000 or 1,120,000,000. 
We have some 650,000,000 workers whose 
wage rates might be reduced for convenience 
to 1,000 classifications. To establish proper 
wage-price relationships the number of equa- 
tions would be 1,000 times 1,120,000,000 or 
1,120,000,000,000—one trillion one hundred 
and twenty billion equations. Computing 
one equation an hour, it would require the 
50,000,000 workers in America 10 years to do 
the job, working 40 hours a week, with only 
1 week off a year, for vacation. 

Of course, it is fantastic. So the price 
fixers resort to formulas for universal ap- 
plication, freezing prices to some previous 
level. But no sooner are such formulas pro- 
claimed than conditions change. American 
business cannot be operated by formulas. If 
it could, it would have been figured out years 
ago and all business enterprises would be 
successful while their managers could go on 
year-long vacations. 


Under these principles price control 
clearly is wrong. But, say the OPA propa- 
gandists: “We ‘lid a great job during the 


war; therefore, we should continue now.” 

This failure to distinguish the great dif- 
ference between price control during war 
and price control in peacetime goes to the 
heart of the controversy. During the war 
nothing could be permitted to interfere with 
production for our armed forces. 

Our national strategy was to make war 
work attractive and to make nonessential 
production unattractive. Conversely, pro- 
ducers of nonessential civilian goods were 
denied critical materials; they were subjected 
to frozen price levels, and the wages of their 
workers lagged under governmental restric- 
tions. 

This was necessary and proper—otherwise 
we never could have become the arsenal for 
democracy which won the war. 

But when hostilities ceased, our objective 
overnight became the production of con- 
sumer goods in sufficient volume to give our 
people the things they needed. This re- 
quired the restoration of a freely functioning 
market, historically the most effective stimu- 
lant of production in peacetime. 

Thus ended all justification for price con- 
trol. Along with other wartime controls, it 
should have been thrown overboard at once. 
Had this been done, supply and demand in 
all industries now would be rapidly on their 
way to a point of balance. Instead, supply 
and demand have become more unbalanced 
and our people go without the things they 
want and need. 


But, say the OPA propagandists in an- 
other specious argument: “Price increases 
cause inflation; inflation helps none but 


hurts everyone; OPA keeps down prices, and 
thus is the only barrier standing between 
the country and a devastating inflation.” 
This is double talk designed to deceive and 
confuse. It is putting the cart before the 
horse. Price increases no more cause infla- 
tion than wet streets cause rain. Wet streets 
are a result of rain, and rising prices are one 
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of the many disastrous results that follow 
in the wake of inflation. 

Inflation results from an expansion in 
purchasing power that is not matched by a 
comparable expansion in the production of 
real consumer goods and services. We have 
an inflationary condition today as a result 
of the monetizing of the Federal debt, and 
war accumulated shortages in certain con- 
sumer goods, aggravated by OPA controls. 

The only effective ways to halt this infla- 
tionary trend are to balance the Federal 
Budget this year and to stimulate the pro- 
duction of goods that people want by taking 
the OPA off the backs of business and in- 
dustry. 

If the hobbles are removed, industry can 
produce all the goods the public needs. The 
doubling of manufacturing production in 
1940-44 is proof of that. Not only did 
American manufacturing industry produce 
everything needed for the prosecution of 
the global war but it also produced in the 
same period a volume of civilian consumer 
goods equal to 1939, when manufacturing 
production was substantially as high as at 
any previous time in our history. 

In view of these facts, why has manufac- 
turing production fallen so sharply since 
last summer? Why have manufacturing 
plants been compelled to drop 5,000,000 
workers since the peak of production? Why 
are the things people want so slow in com- 
ing? Why the delay in building homes? 

We have all the expanded plant capacity 
that we possessed in 1944. We have ade- 
quate raw materials. Our civilian labor 
force is no less than in 1944, when 43 per- 
cent of manufacturing workers produced as 
much goods for civilians as in 1939. Surely 
this volume should be doubled when the 57 
percent engaged on war orders are shifted 
to consumer products. It is simply absurd 
to say that with these two groups at work 
there would be a scarcity of goods for any 
considerable time. 

Price control and labor strikes have been 
respcnsible for the failure to produce the 
consumer goods needed—and price control 
has been responsible for the strikes. Had 
industrial management been free to adjust 
prices and wages, without Government in- 
terference, increased wage demands would 
have been reconciled without the lengthy 
strikes which have been so costly to every- 
one. 

A recent survey of the experiences of 
small manufacturers under current price 
controls, by D:. Claude Robinson’s Opinion 
Research Corp., succinctly tells the story of 
what OPA is doing to production and small 
buSiness. 

Of the manufacturers interviewed, 70 per- 
cent—roughly three out of four—say price 
ceilings are injuring their business; 67 per- 
cent, or two-thirds, say that because of price 
ceilings they have already cut out or cur- 
tailed production on some items, or face that 
necessity in the near future. More than 
half of these say price ceilings are restricting 
an important part of their production. 

Despite OPA ballyhoo about profits being 
greater than ever, only 14 percent of the 
manufacturers interviewed say they are mak- 
ing good profits; 41 percent say they are 
making a very small profit; 15 percent are 
breaking even, and 20 percent are losing 
money. Ten percent did not answer. 

Thus 40 percent of those answering are 
not making any profit. How long do you 
believe these men can stay in business under 
these conditions? I know several who are 
sticking it out only in the hope that Con- 
gress will give them relief from OPA. If Con- 
gress does not, many of the 40 percent 
reported by Dr. Robinson, reflecting some 
100,000 manufacturing enterprises, will have 
to close their doors. 

The small manufacturer is the supplier of 
parts and machinery to the big producers. 
When the little fellow cannot produce, the 





production line halts and 100,000,000 con. 
sumers go without the goods they want. 

Small enterprises cannot long wait for re- 
lief. When they go into the red, they must 
sell out to a larger unit—thus creating the 
monopolistic trend to which we are so op. 
posed—or shut their doors with bankruptcy 
for themselves and injury to every man and 
woman in the country. 

Another result of OPA are the black mar- 
kets which have become rampant, breeding 
widespread disrespect for law. OPA officials 
admit the situation is growing worse and 
confess their inability to do anything about 
it. 

Only the other day, the American Meat 
Institute revealed a survey that indicated 
83 percent of meat sales exceeded ceiling 
prices. Persons in a position to know esti- 
mate that one-third to 40 percent of all cur- 
rent transactions in consumers goods are in 
violation of one or another of the OPA regu- 
lations. These with interpretations, amend- 
ments, revisions, and whatnot, cover some 
21,009 closely printed pages in the Federal 
Register. How can a small businessman, 
without an army of lawyers, economists, and 
accountants avoid violating some of the 
whims and foibles of this amazing organiza- 
tion? 

The real tip-off regarding OPA intentions 
to keep a stranglehold on the Nation's basic 
industries is found in its handling of the oil 
industry. OPA has constantly promised free- 
dom from price control for any commodity 
as somn as supply balanced demand. Oil sup- 
plies have been in excess of demand since the 
war ended. But OPA refuses to decontrol our 
industry. The result has been a dislocation 
of kerosene and fuel-oil supplies to such an 
extent that an acute shortage of these prod- 
ucts threatened the country last winter. A 
further result was a weakening of gasoline 
prices. 

That is not all that is happening to the 
petroleum industry. In a desperate effort to 
cover up the shortcomings of price control a 
ban has been placed on construction of re- 
fining and distribution facilities, under which 
the Government planners now say who has 
the right to expand—who may build a serv- 
ice station and where. Using as a pretext an 
unjustifiable shortage of tetraethyl lead, the 
Government is limiting both the quality and 
the quantity of gasoline the industry can 
make, thus penalizing millions of motorists. 

But that, believe me, is only the beginning 
of what must be done to make price control 
work. Many more controls will have to be 
invoked—rationing, material priorities, «nd 
other restrictions far more severe than those 
in force during the war. Industry will be told 
what type of goods it can make and where it 
can sell them. Consumers will be told what 
they must take, irrespective of what they 
want. A system of wage stabilization will 
have to be adopted, and ultimately workers 
will be told how, when, and where they 
must work. 

The final result, under continued price 
control will be, as Henry Hazlitt, of the New 
York Times, has said: “A completely petri- 
fied totalitarian economy, with every busi- 
ness firm and every worker at the mercy of 
the Government and with a final abandon- 
ment of all the traditional liberties that we 
have known.” 

In conclusion, I appeal to you and all the 
men of this great industry to stand firm and 
fight staunchly in defense of American com- 
petitive enterprise. For the truth is that no 
economic planning authority could ever have 
foreseen, planned, and organized such an 
amazing spectacle of human progress as the 
world has witnessed during the last cen- 
tury. No trust or combination, private or 
governmental, could have accomplished it. 
It could have been achieved only under con- 
ditions of wide open invitation to all the 
genius, inventive ability, organizing capacity, 
and managerial skill of a great people. 

~ 














Nobody must be barred, no invention re- 
jected, no idea untried, Everyone must have 
his chance—and under our American system 
of free enterprise and equal opportunity 
everyone gets just that chance. It is our 
freedom that has brought us to this high 
estate—intellectual freedom, religious free- 
dom, political freedom, industrial freedom; 
freedom to dream, to think, to experiment, to 
invent, to match wits in friendly competi- 
tion; freedom to be an individual. 

That is our great American heritage. With 
y witch doctors abroad in the land, 
teaching communism, fascism, planned and 
dictated economies, governmental paternal- 
ism, and all the other isms—I urge you to 
guard well that heritage and to turn a deaf 
ear to all their sophistry. 

When a people come to look upon their 
government as the source of all their rights, 
there will surely come a time when they 
will look upon that same government as the 
source of all their wrongs. That is the his- 
tory of all planned, dictated economies. That 
is the history of tyranny. To each of us is 
assigned a part to play in the great drama 
of life. We can only play our parts with 
the greatest measure of perfection as free, 


Freedom is indivisible. When a part is 
taken away, that which remains is no longer 
freedom. Once industrial freedom is lost, 
political freedom, religious freedom, freedom 
of the press and of speech, will all fall. Surely 
it is unthinkable that, in the light which 
shows through this twentieth century, a great 
progressive people will be beguiled into turn- 
ing back to the ways of controlled economies 
and dictated social programs. 





Give the Veterans’ Administration a 
Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to insert a statement by Mr. J. H. 
Lieb, national legislative director, Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II: 


Complaints are pouring into veterans’ or- 
ganizations and congressional offices regard- 
ing red tape in the vocational rehabilitation 
and educational program sponsored by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Its significant to call attention to the fact 
that more than 2,000,000 applications for 
free tuition, subsistence-supplemented edu- 
cation, and on-the-job training have been 
received by General Bradley to date. 

Amvets is anxious to see that all applica- 
tions are handled expeditiously. We have 
taken this matter up with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and we present herewith their 
reply. In view of the fact that the VA is 
attempting to rectify the bottlenecks that 
are delaying the program, we believe that 
they should be given a reasonable opportu- 
nity to carry out their functions. The com- 
munication from H. V. Stirling, Assistant 
Administrator for Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education, follows: 

“I feel sure you will appreciate the difficul- 
ties that have been present during the past 
several months which have been in a meas- 
ure dependent upon the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of veterans who have 
applied for or who are now pursuing courses 
of education or training. Administrative 
Steps have been taken to reduce the time re- 
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quired for action on these cases to the end 
that veterans may promptly receive the bene- 
fits for which they apply. It is believed 
these plans will be productive of the intended 
results, but there are areas in which they 
have not as yet been fully effective. 

“In connection with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Form 1950, it will be observed that 
under question No. 9, space is provided for 
a veteran to inform the Administration as 
to whether or not he has a wife, a child or 
children, or dependent parents. Procedures 
now make provision for the payment to a 
veteran to be based upon his statement as 
to whether or not there is a dependent, al- 
lowing him a period of 60 days to submit 
proof of dependency, for example a copy of 
the record of his recorded marriage. Since 
experience shows that a great many veterans 
who make application for the benefits do not 
enter upon their courses immediately, it is 
believed more satisfactory to allow the sub- 
mission of evidence of dependency to await 
the actual entrance of the veteran into edu- 
cation or training, particularly in view of the 
action on the part of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in making payment to him on the 
basis of the statement made on his appli- 
cation.” 





Know Your Public Health Nurse Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
no group of women has done more conse- 
crated self-effacing work through the 
war years than the public-health nurses 
of this country. With a tradition of self- 
less service in the tragic slums of our 
cities, in the little towns and less popu- 
lous counties and on the wide prairies, 
these women held the fort ir. these same 
areas while their sisters joined Uhe armed 
forces and went across ihe seven seas. 
Oh, yes; many of them joined up, too, 
but part of total war is the need to pro- 
tect the civilian population from illness, 
to insure the health of those on the pro- 
duction lines and in the homes, and the 
nurses trained and experienced in pub- 
lic-health work gave themselves to war 
service as truly, though not as dramati- 
cally as those who wear the service 
stripes. Fewer doctors everywhere with 
heavier patient loads in hospitals put 
upon hospital nurses also a burden be- 
yond any layman’s imagining. Thanks 
and appreciation should be meted out to 
them in full measure, too. 

But this particular week has been set 
aside as Know Your Public Health Nurse 
Week and today I want to pay special 
tribute to this faithful army of highly 
trained, widely experienced women who, 
year in, year out, in storm and sunshine, 
regardless of summer heat and winter 
cold, go to the homes of America caring 
for the sick, teaching health methods, 
checking epidemics and the spread of 
every sort of disease. 

In the first days of their service their 
bags often weighed 40 or 50 pounds, for 
they took with them clean sheets and 
towels and other such supplies. Now the 
bag of the visiting or district nurse, the 
public-health nurse, is less cumbersome, 
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How do they get about? On their two 
feet, in streetcars, in little Ford cars, 
in Chevrolets, even in jeeps—and in the 
mountains of Kentucky where the 
Frontier Nursing Service has pioneered 
in trained-nurse midwife service they 
are nurses on horseback, in breeches and 
high serviceable boots, their equipment 
rolled behind their saddles. In years 
back when I was closely associated with 
public-health nurses all over this coun- 
try I often talked with nurses in from 
the far reaches of our prairies and des- 
erts where their transportation was a 
well-worn Ford, their close companion 
an Army pistol lest the hungry wolves 
might prove a real danger. 

So today I want to salute these women 
of the field public health wherever they 
may be serving—in the hideous conges- 
tion of our crowded cities, in the bayous 
and the swamps of the deep South, on 
the prairies, and in the mountain areas. 
There is no measure great enough with 
which to calculate the daily contribution 
they make to the physical, mental, and 
moral strength of our Nation. 





Franklin Roosevelt Has Great Place in 
History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
ago yesterday Franklin D. Roosevelt died 
at his Georgia home. Sitting calmly for 
a portrait, the President said he had a 
fierce headache and within a few minutes 
he had passed to his reward. The news 
stunned Washington and rocked every 
world capital. Later came the dull, deep 
awareness of what it meant. Some may 
say that it is still too early to size up 
the place Franklin Roosevelt earned for 
himself in history, but I think now, a 
year afterward, we have a pretty good 
idea of just what his stature is going to 
be in the history of tomorrow. 

His achievements from the time he be- 
came President and world leader in 1933 
already stand out predominantly in his- 
tory. He came to the Presidency at a 
time when the economy of this Nation 
had reached its lowest ebb. He assumed 
office when a world revolution was taking 
place. He guided this Nation through 
a most turbulent period. He was faced 
with one emergency after another. 
Throughout it all Franklin Roosevelt kept 
faith in the democratic system. He kept 
faith in the ability of the United States 
as a nation. He believed in our future 
as a leader among the nations of the 
world. He felt we had to take our place 
at the front working, leading, and show- 
ing the way to justice and right among 
the peoples of the earth. Franklin Roose- 
velt felt that the domestic strength of 
this country lay with the middle class of 
people. It was they who received his first 
consideration. He worked incessantly 
toward building up the wages, improving 
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the living conditions, and giving oppor- 
tunities to the common man, the worker, 
the farmer, the small businessman. He 
felt that as long as we could maintain a 
strong middle class in America there 
was no danger of this country adopting 
any of the isms which were embracing 
other parts of the globe. Then Franklin 
Roosevelt was a great war leader. He 
took every possible step to prepare the 
Nation for the inevitable conflict which 
was to come and his ability as a Com- 
mander in Chief has been attested to by 
military men in every nation associated 
with us in the great conflict. The spirit 
of Roosevelt will live on during the ages. 





Equalization of Price of Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, as the Congress of the 
United States is called upon to deal with 
great economic questions and the rela- 
tionships between the various groups 
who make up the population of the Na- 
tion, we must think carefully of the wel- 
fare of all. Perhaps for political rea- 
sons, great effort is being put forth in 
the interest of workers. I have every 
reason to support legislation in the in- 
terest of all. 

If there rests within the Congress au- 
thority to place a floor under wages, 
there also rests the same authority to 
place a maximum on wages. Surely it is 
the duty of the Congress to express itself 
in legislation in the interest of all classes 
of people of the United States. There- 
fore, the Pace amendment must become 
a part of the minimum wage bill to 
equalize the price of the farmers’ prod- 
ucts and give them a return that is in line 
with the prices they have to pay for what 
they need in the way of help and equip- 
ment. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
herein an editorial from the Fargo 
Forum, Fargo, N. Dak., entitled “What 
Would Happen if Farmers Struck?”: 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF FARMERS STRUCK? 

Farmers of North Dakota and other North- 
west States are shouldering heavy responsi- 
bilities this year under severe handicaps. 

With a world food shortage of extreme 
gravity, with every indication that our re- 
serves of wheat and other grains will be close 
to the vanishing point as we go into a new 
crop year, there probably would be a lot of 
hungry folks in the United States next year 
if the farms of this spring-wheat area, for 
any reason, should fail to produce in close to 
record quantities. 

Not only does the Nation look to North 
Dakota and Minnesota, Montana, and South 
Dakota for immense quantities of basic foods; 
this region also supplies the United States 
with the bulk of its flaxseed. 

And the linseed oil from flax is among the 
supplies which are needed for construction, 
for linseed is the chief ingredient of paints 


and of many varnishes and other preserva- 
tives. 


The Nation would not be able to get far 
in providing suitable homes and in the con- 
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struction of other buildings without the 
paints that are essential in preserving them 
and in the interior-finishing processes. 

The Flax Institute of the United States has 
prepared some information as to the impor- 
tance and value of this crop to North Dakota 
farmers and to North Dakota’s economy, as 
a further inducement to farmers of this State 
to consider flaxseed as they map the season’s 
seeding programs. 

Last year, the institute comments, North 
Dakota led the Nation in the production of 
flax, grossing a total of $45,584,000 from the 
sale of flaxseed, flax straw, and acreage pay- 
ments. The figures are based on compila- 
tions by Ben Kienholz, former United States 
statistician for North Dakota, located at 
Fargo. 

In gross cash returns flax was second only 
to wheat. 

With an aggregate total of 1,500,000 acres 
of flax in the State, the gross return was $30 
an acre. 

Yes; the farmers probably will be well com- 
pensated for the flax they produce, provided 
some disease or insect plague or other vagary 
of nature does not get it away from them, 
but we wonder, as they face these heavy re- 
sponsibilities, if there are not enough rather 
bitter reflections running through their 
minds. 

Once more they are being asked to take 
on the burden of providing the Nation with 
these all essential products, with farm equip- 
ment, a lot of which is more appropriate 
for a junk heap, than as a link in the food 
production line. 

They cannot get new equipment, and in 
many instances they are finding it extremely 
difficult to get the essential parts and re- 
pairs to keep the worn-out, junky stuff in 
any kind of usable condition. 

That is in large part because strikes have 
tied up some of the great implement fac- 
tories. Regardiess of who is right or wrong 
in these labor disputes, it does seem that 
another tragic blunder has been committed 
in permitting such a situation to continue, 
as it has for months. 

Little wonder that there is a growing 
volume of protest from the agricultural pro- 
ducers who are beginning to ask: 

“What would happen if we struck?” 

They will not strike. They will carry on 
under all the handicaps. But that question 
and all the implications bound up in it 
ought to ring through the Nation until it 
reaches those “highest levels” in Washington 
which have the power to take over struck 
plants and keep them operating, when their 
continued operation means so much to the 
economy of the Nation and the world. 





Veterans’ Appeal Boards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am urging the Veterans’ 
Administration to expedite plans for the 
decentralization of appeal boards to the 
various branch offices throughout the 
country, so that a “personal appearance” 
before rating boards in the higher levels 
can be assured the veterans of World 
War II as was for many years the case for 
World War I veterans. 

The decentralization of procedure to 
the 13 branch offices throughout the 
country provides an ideal set-up for such 





appeal boards I believe, and I urge that 
steps be taken to prepare for rehearings 
on many hundreds of claims. 

The problem is not acute at the pres- 
ent time, but now is the time to prepare 
for orderly ar! expedited attention to 
appeals at a point close to the veteran's 
domicile and not later when the claims 
have mounted to unmanagable numbers. 

With a home station at the branch 
offices, such appeal boards could trave} 
to the various regional offices in their 
territory and give as many days as are 
needed to appeals in that area. The 
final action, in the hands of the Admin- 
istrator, would remain in Washington as 
before. 

From long experience in veterans’ 
work, I feel I can speak with authority 
on the needs and desires of veterans in 
proper adjudication of their claims. The 
personal appearance before an outside 
board oftentimes provides the opportu- 
nity to present a veteran’s claim suc- 
cessfully and at least to secure for the 
claim more detailed study than under 
regional procedure alone. 





Roosevelt in the Perspective of History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the permission for each Member to 
extend his remarks on the life and char- 
acter of President Roosevelt, I shall in- 
sert as my remarks the following from 
the New York Times, written by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick: 


ROOSEVELT IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF HISTORY 


A year ago is not long enough for historic 
perspective, even a year that has witnessed 
the end of two wars and the beginning of 
movements that crowd upon one another like 
billows in a stormy sea, taking no count of 
time. It is hard to believe it is only a year 
since Roosevelt died. It is harder to recap- 
ture the feel and mood of that day last April 
when the news of his sudden passing shocked 
the world. Great armies were in action in 
Germany and the Pacific. Men and armor 
were all streaming outward instead of inavard 
and backward. The United Nations was not 
organized. The problems overwhelming the 
governments today—reconversion, demobili- 
zation, occupation, deadlocks in peacemaking, 
inter-Allied contentions, the political effects 
of atomic fission—were still in the cubby- 
holes. 

It is idle to guess how the dead President 
would have met the issues of this year. He 
is a figure of history, and while his stature in 
world history will certainly depend on the 
success of the international policies he ini- 
tiated, he is already set high in the record by 
the events in which he moved and by the im- 
pression he gave that he mastered these 
events—was the pilot and not a mere pas- 
senger on the ship of destiny. 

That he was four times elected President 
will set him apart in the annals of the United 
States. The remarkable thing about this 
break with tradition is that it did not seem 
so unusual while he lived as it does now. 
This alone “places” him; it means that we 
are back on the political plateau where the 











rules count. It means that Roosevelt was the 
exception, a man caught up and swept beyond 
precedents by the drama of his times. 

He thought in terms of drama and of his- 
tory. The care he took to preserve personal 
( ments and the records of his adminis- 
ion and the provision he made to leave 
he library he built for this purpose and his 

1e in Hyde Park as a memorial to the Na- 
n demonstrate that he was as sure of his 
he in history as he was of his role in the 
r and peace. For all his apparent impul- 
veness, his flair for improvisation, Roose- 
t was a careful, far-seeing man. He was 
d at accounts, patient and resourceful in 

yursuing his purposes. He took bold risks in 
politics and in war, but not without calcula- 
tion. He trusted his instincts where the 
I were concerned—“I know how the 
people feel,” was one of his frequent phrases— 
but this trust was not blind. He did not 
agonize over decisions, but as far as he could 
he studied the possible consequences of 
his acts. 

Yesterday's memorial services took the 
form of a dedication, not only of a national 
shrine but to the aims and ideas that Roose- 
velt represented. This was the gist of the 
humble and moving address of President 
Truman. It was the motif running through 
all the tributes. A year after his death 
Roosevelt has become a symbol, the kind of 
symbol he perhaps desired and expected to 
be. The tone of the round-the-world homage 
shows that abroad he personified not only 
the American spirit but the kind of peace 
other nations hoped for. 

The implication in some foreign com- 
ments is that the peace policy of the late 
President is not being carried out. There is 
little basis for this judgment. On the con- 
trary, there is plenty of evidence that Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Byrnes, allowing for the 
evolution of events, are following as closely 
as possible the “Roosevelt line.” Mr. Tru- 
man has the disadvantage of inheriting a set 
of agreements, concessions and general un- 
derstandings, sometimes oral, which are more 
difficult for him to alter than they would be 
for his predecessor. Roosevelt himself 
heartily disliked some of the compromises 
he felt obliged to make while the war was on. 
He accepted with strong reservations certain 
settlements in eastern Europe. Undoubtedly 
he would have attempted to modify them in 
the next phase of Big Power relationships. 
It is obvious that he could correct mistakes 
of judgment more easily and certainly more 
adroitly than the heirs of his decisions. 

In regard to Russia, his approach might 
have been different, but he was convinced 
before he died that a firmer though no less 
friendly line was indicated in our relations 
with the Soviet Government. Those who 
talkec to him after Yalta believe that Roose- 
velt’s death delayed rather than hastened the 
toughening of the American attitude, since 
if his own feeling had been expressed im- 
mediately it would have suggested that his 
successor was deviating from his policy. The 
truth is that Roosevelt never deviated from 
the conviction that good relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States are 
the imperative and attainable condition of 
peace. This was the cornerstone of his policy 
and he would have pursued it stubbornly and 
flexibly as he worked for his political objec- 
tives at home. But he was a devotee of the 
trial-and-error technique, and having tried 
one tack with doubtful results he was begin- 
ning to change the method when he was 
stricken. 

The world misses Roosevelt because of his 
buoyancy, his assurance, and the confidence 
he inspired. “He was a man, almost the only 
man of our time,” said a Belgian last year, 
“who thought in terms of men.” But none 
knew better that he was powerful and persua- 
Sive because he spoke for America. None 
was more convinced at the end that Big 
Three’s and personal leadership had to give 
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way to the collective strength and will of 
many nations if peace and order are to be 
restored on earth. He is succeeded, as he 
might have said with a touch of humorous 
vanitv. by the United Nations. 





Liquor Industry Blackened With False 
Label—Grain It Uses Does Net Cheat 


Starving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the man- 
ner in which Americans are reimposing 
upon themselves voluntarily restrictions 
which existed in wartime in order that 
foods may be sent to succor the hungry 
throughout the world is proof of the feel- 
ing of brotherhood which permeates our 
people. 

Nothing should be allowed to stand in 
the way of the aid which our people de- 
mand shall be sent to all those who are 
in need. The need exists in many coun- 
tries and is self-evident. The will to meet 
the need exists certainly in our own 
country and is likewise self-evident. 

There is, however, a considerable mis- 
understanding of the situation which 
prevails in the beverage-distilling busi- 
ness in its relation to our problem of food 
conservation. 

An organized effort, aided unwittingly 
by those who do not know the facts, is 
being made to discredit the beverage-dis- 
tilling industry, by imputing to it non- 
cooperation with the food-conservation 
program. The drys and prohibition- 
ists have seized an opportunity presented 
by the wide news coverage of the food 
program to open a wedge whereby they 
can impose the dread days of the prohi- 
bition era upon the people. Only the dis- 
semination of the actual facts can coun- 
teract their wild, unfounded, and malig- 
nant slander. 

Those who are sincerely interested in 
providing the maximum amount of food 
for those who need it should be careful 
not to lend themselves to this prejudice. 
They should exercise care that the dis- 
tilling industry which establishec such 
an outstanding record during the war by 
their invaluable aid in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber, in the making of 
smokeless powder and the like, is given 
the justice which the facts of its rres- 
ent operation warrant. 

The fact is that uhe beverage distillers 
are now permitted to operate their dis- 
tilleries on the basis of 5 days of mash op- 
eration per month, if they can get the 
raw materials which are essential to their 
operation. And the further fact is that 
they cannot, nor do they wish to, use ma- 
terials even in those 5 days which are fit 
for human consumption. 

Use of wheat by the distilleries is ex- 
pressly forbidden by Presidential order, 
and wheat is the No. 1 grain which 
we need for the hungry. Under existing 
orders the distilleries are permitted, if 
obtainable, to use numbers 4 and 5 or 
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sample grades of corn, plus an iniinites- 
imal amount of rye. The corn thus per- 


mitted for distilling purposes is unfit 
for human consumption. It could not 
be used for food here, nor for food 


abroad. In addition, it should be made 
clear that while the distilleries 


are per- 


mitted to use this corn which is unfit 
for human consumption, they do not 
consume it. Actually, in the distilling 
process they merely extract from it the 
starch. All the other elements of the 
grain are restored, and the grain be- 


comes a valuable protein feed for cattle, 
of high vitamin content. 
No governmental euthority has 


been 
flouted by the industry: it is acting in 
cooperation with the effort to conserve 
food. Such talk of discontinuing the 
industry because of baseless accusations 
is highly dangerous. In these days of 
black markets, inflationary’ trends, 
heightened juvenile delinquency, no 
more tragic upheaval in our internal 


structure can take place than the re- 
imposition of prohibition. 

It is interesting to note that there has 
been returned to the feed dealers by the 
distilling industry all of the protein con- 
tent of grain recovered from the distill- 
ing process. In 1941, there was recov- 
ered 191,000 tons of such dried grain. 
That has now been increased for the vear 
ending June 30 last to 608.600 tons. This 
was sufficient to fatten 1,600,000 steers for 
the food supply. This is enough beef to 
furnish every person in the United States 
3 days’ meat supply for 1 year. 

It is well to keep in mind, therefore, 
that in order to save food there is abso- 
lutely no necessity to close down the 
industry, an industry which has already 
been drastically restricted and which 
now operates at 20 percent capacity. 
This curtailment was voluntary and the 
distilling industry did not wait until the 
Government forced them to take this 
action. 

Significantly, all through the war Can- 
ada operated its whisky industry at 100- 
percent capacity, and only 2 weeks ago, 
as a result of public pressure, changed to 
50-percent capacity. 

Over and beyond that, a number of 
countries, notably the Netherlands, re- 
ceiving relief shipments of grain, are ex- 
porting beer to this country. We were 
startled about a fortnight ago by reports 
that a Dutch brewing company was 
about to send to this country 
240,000 cases of Dutch beer—this at a 
time when in order to provide grain for 
starving Europe, beer production in the 
United States was cut 30 percent. MHol- 
land imports 50 percent of her grain. It 
would take 300 tons of barley for beer 
that will be sold to the United S 
Holland will receive from this country 
during the present quarter 45,000 tons of 
wheat. Asa result of mounting protest, 
the aforesaid Dutch shipment of beer has 
been canceled, but we have not been in- 
formed that Dutch beer is not being sent 
to other countries. Mexico has unlim- 
ited alcohol production, importing large 
quantities of our grain for that purpose. 

Actually, no sugar is used in making 
whisky. Whisky is made of grain and 
yeast. The only people who use sugar to 
make whisky are moonshiners. 


some 
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Cantemplate for a moment the conse- 
quence of making the country dry by in- 
direction. No law would possibly be 
accepted by Congress that would allow 
prohibition to descend upon the Nation. 
The evils of the ignoble experiment are 
not easily forgotten. We recall the 
hip-pocket flask, the bath-tub gin, the 
hooch, with their consequent defiance of 
the law. The shutting down of the dis- 
tilleries would not mean the evaporation 
of the desire for whisky. That desire 
will be satisfied, come hell or high water. 
The absolute curtailment of spirits man- 
ufacture with its consequent evils would 
be like the “fool that returneth to his 
folly.” 





Reorganization of the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
prepared to support the bill now before 
us, H. R. 6064, in its present form. I may 
be able to support it if it is amended to 
exempt persons under 21 years of age 
from the draft and reduce the time limit 
of its operation in order that the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee may submit a 
bill for « reorganization of the Army 
providing for a volunteer system with 
increased pay for enlisted men and in- 
cluding a fair and just retirement policy. 
I shall address myself to such a program. 

The matter of organizing or reorgan- 
izing our military forces so‘as to provide 
and maintain an army of sufficient 
strength to meet any emergency at any 
time is not a new proposal. It is a sug- 
gestion that has impressed itself upon 
a number of us for several years, and I 
think I can express my attitude by re- 
peating part of a speech I made on this 
subject on August 12, 1941, nearly 4 
months before Pearl Harbor, where I em- 
phasized the necessity of increasing the 
rate of pay of both volunteers and men 
enlisted under the Selective Service Act 
of 1940, providing further for a gradu- 
ated scale of pay according to length of 
service with the right of retirement after 
15 or 20 years of active service with an 
annuity sufficiently attractive to insure 
a volunteer army of sincere, capable, 
loyal, and patriotic citizens, and before 
proceeding further I want to quote the 
following from the speech to which I 
nave referred: 

Mr. Chairman, this will be the first step 
toward reorganization of our Army on a basis 
that will afford a career for men following 
this emergency or possibly before it is over. 

To me this is a highly important matter, 
and I shall, therefore, discuss it at greater 
length. The passage of this bill will not 
solve our military problem from the stand- 
point of an Army, and now is the time to 
study and prepare legislation that will pro- 
vide an Army of sufficient strength and ef- 
ficiency to meet any future emergency. 

Regardless of the outcome of the present 
world conflict, I am convinced this country 
will not follow a disarmament policy for the 
next 25 or possibly 50 years. On the con- 


trary, we are going to maintain a much 
larger Navy and standing Army than at any 
time in our history and the question now 
confronting us is how we can best achieve 
these objectives. We have already made pro- 
vision for a two-ocean navy, and it is high 
time we begin considering a program for 
strengthening the Army. I have an open 
mind as to the program to be adopted, but 
my feeling is we should not delay in sub- 
mitting plans for study and consideration. 
There is wisdom in a multitude of counsel 
and it may be a good idea if we begin now 
to make suggestions with the hope that the 
best policy may be evolved. I am not en- 
thusiastic over the idea that we should wait 
and let one or two men work out a plan 
without suggestions from anyone, and then 
expect everybody to say by their actions that 
the best possible conclusion was reached. 
This is really one of our troubles today. In- 
stead of trying to plan a long-time policy 
for our land forces when the existing emer- 
gency arose, we proceeded with a temporary 
expedient. Possibly this was the best that 
could be devised within a short time. The 
prevailing thought a year ago was that we 
should proceed to provide for a very large 
Army, and we were told the best way to do 
it was to train some for 12 months and place 
them in reserve and then train others. 
However, we are now told that it may not be 
necessary to train an enormous number of 
men but it will be best to train them longer 
and make them more efficient. If we were 
certain they were to be needed in war, we are 
inclined to subscribe to the latter theory, 
but we acted upon a different theory last 
year, and I assume it was done for the reason 
we did not have more time to deliberate. It 
will be very embarrassing for some of us to 
admit that we were wrong or made a mistake 
last year when we passed the Selective Service 
Act limiting the time of training to 12 
months and now say that the training should 
be for a longer period. It is also going to be 
disappointing to many young men who pa- 
triotically made their plans and volunteered 
to take a year’s training in order that they 
might be fitted for military service, if needed. 
However, if we made a mistake, then we 
might just as well admit it now and correct 
it instead of repeating it because two mis- 
takes do not make a right. 

For the past 25 years, particularly the last 
decade, Congress has been very considerate 
of those selected to serve the Government 
in a civil capacity; that is, those employed 
in the discharge of the functions of govern- 
ment from an administrative standpoint are 
now able to make such work a life career. I 
feel that our Army should be reorganized 
in such a way that it will offer a career and 
make it sufficiently attractive for men to 
make it their life work. Such a policy has in 
a@ way been adopted for the Navy, and, if 
adopted for the Army, I think we could rea- 
sonably expect to keep trained men—men 
who would be real experts in military life. 
The reorganization should provide for a 
graduated scale of pay according to length 
of service, with the right to retire after 15, 
20, or 25 years with a fair and reasonable 
annuity of compensation. Such a program 
would not only be a good guaranty against 
war but should be sufficiently attractive to 
insure a volunteer army made up of sincere, 
capable, loyal, and patriotic citizens. My 
further thought is that such a program will 
not only strengthen and develop the spirit 
of loyalty and patriotism of coming genera- 
tions but will in a measure take the place 
of what has heretofore been a relief pro- 
gram. In other words, instead of encouraging 
the youth to look to our Government for 
aid and support with the least possible 
amount of service in return, the suggested 
policy will afford an opportunity to develop 
a different spirit, a different type of devo- 
tion, a different type of loyalty, a different 
type of citizenship on the part of many who 
are to direct, protect, defend, and perpetu- 
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ate our system of government. Our Military 
Affairs Committee should begin now to study 
and provide for an army commensurate with 
our needs and in keeping with our military 
agencies, such as the Navy and Air Corps, 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CONGRESS 


The President was right when he said a few 
days ago that the problem of providing a 
system of training men for military service 
in this country is the responsibility of the 
Congress. It was not absolutely necessary 
to say it, but he is correct and instead of 
trying to dodge the question or shift the re- 
sponsibility we should face it courageously, 
Article I, section 8, of the Constitution pro- 
vides: “Congress shall have the power to 
raise and support armies; to provide and 
maintain a navy.” - 

In construing this provision of the Con- 
stitution our Supreme Court has held that 
the power to raise armies carries with it the 
exclusive power to say who shall serve in 
them and in what way. Some have said that 
the President wants this or he wants that, 
but I want to say that his responsibility is 
not involved here today. The Constitution 
makes him Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. His responsibility begins when 
an army has been raised and navy provided 
for, but not before. Undoubtedly he has the 
right to make suggestions by reason of his 
position as Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces and they should be given due consid- 
eration, but we cannot shift our responsi- 
bility to him. We are representatives of the 
people and our responsibility is to them. In 
the last analysis the people will determine 
the nature and extent of our defense pro- 
gram. They will get a defense program suf- 
ficient to defend their rights and interests if 
they want it. If this Congress does not pro- 
vide for it they will get a new Congress. 

A further interpretation of this provision 
in the Constitution by the Court holds that 
the power of Congress to raise and support 
armies carries with it the power of determin- 
ing how they shall be raised, whether by 
voluntary enlistment or by the selective 
draft policy under which we are now pro- 
ceeding. The Congress is also charged with 
the responsibility of determining the age 
at which a soldier shall be received, the 
period for which he shall be taken, the com- 
pensation he shall be allowed, and the serv- 
ice to which he niay be assigned. This is an 
extraordinary power lodged in the Congress, 
but it was placed there by the framers of the 
Constitution and ratified by the people. 
Time and again it has been held that Con- 
gress may confer upon minors the privilege 
of serving in land or naval fofces, authorize 
them to enlist, or draft them upon such 
terms as it may deem expedient or just. As 
a matter of fact, the exclusive power given 
to Congress to raise and support armies car- 
ries with it a responsibility equal to or 
greater than the responsibility placed upon 
any other branch of our Government. It 
should, therefore, be exercised with great 
deliberation and patriotic courage. It is a 
power not to be treated lightly and in the 
exercise of which the individual Member 
cannot consult his personal feelings. He 
must be guided by a patriotic sense of duty 
and demonstrate the courage of a consci- 
entious conviction. 

In the exercise of this power and in the 
discharge of this obligation he should have 
in mind the protection and maintenance of 
the rights and liberties of the people. It is 
not an easy matter for Members of Congress 
to know at all times the proper and best 
way to proceed in protecting the rights of 
our Nation, but if we could see the agencies 
of force now operating in Europe placed upon 
a screen as a moving picture and observe 
their actions for the past 2 years and prop- 
erly analyze each step taken, we could not 
escape the conclusion that our national 
safety is seriously threatened and, therefore, 
it becomes necessary for Congress in the 
discharge of its responsibility to devise the 








best ways and means for raising an army 
that may successfully meet the enemy forces 
as they draw nearer and more pronounced 
in their designs day by day. 

I am not alarmed over the probability of 
immediate invasion of our landed territory, 
where an army will be needed in case of in- 
vasion, but I am greatly concerned about 
raising an army and being ready if there 
should be an attempted invasion. We con- 
not wait until an invasion actually begins 
and then try and get ready for it. 

I cannot understand how a person can say 
he is in favor of full and complete defense 
and at the same time be unwilling to provide 
for an adequate army. They are saying, 
“Hitler will never come here.” He may not. 
I hope he will not, but I would like to know 
where he is going, because there is no evi- 
dence he is planning to stop any time soon. 
Within less than 3 years he has overrun a 
dozen separate countries and virtually placed 
in bondage over 150,000,000 people. How did 
he do it? Every high-school boy in this 
country will tell you his success is due 
primarily to his large and well-trained army. 
Most of the people balking at building up an 
army put their objections on the ground 
that they do not want our boys to go to 
Europe. Certainly, we do not want them to 
go to Europe and I would be one of the last 
Members of Congress to send them there or 
to any other foreign country but, as I have 
said, I am interested in making necessary 
preparations to defend this country against 
invasion and we cannot wait until invasion 
begins to make preparation. I think a 
strong and permanent army is going to be 
essential in any defense program and I have 
taken this time to suggest to the Committee 
my thought and ideas as to how such an 
army can be provided. 

As stated at the outset, I am not wedded 
to any particular program or policy. I may 
be wrong in the program suggested, but I 
am submitting it for whatever it may be 
worth. If there are other plans and better 
plans they should be submitted for the pur- 
pose of discussion and consideration. I re- 
peat, it is the duty of the Congress, the 
representatives of the people, to provide ap- 
propriate and adequate defense for this 
country and we cannot afford to eglect our 
duty and shift our responsibility to our suc- 
cessors and hope for perpetual security, be- 
cause they may be as weak and indifferent 
as we are should we neglect or fail in the 
discharge of our responsibility at this time. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that 
nearly 5 years ago I felt it was not too 
soon for the membership of this body 
to submit their ideas or plans by which 
our Army and military forces might be 
definitely and efficiently provided for, 
and I still feel that if the suggestions 
made at that time were incorporated into 
a policy or program we would have an 
army—a contented and satisfiec army— 
an army we would well be proud of and 
one that would command the respect 
and fear of every other nation or any 
combination of nations throughout the 
world. The suggestion that action 
should now be postponed until after the 
election is absurd. The responsibility is 
as great today as it will be then, and I 
hope we have as much ability and cour- 
age now to face this responsibility as we 
will have 6 months from now. Imme- 
diate action would furnish to the young 
men of the country a definite policy, a 
policy that would enable them to have 
definite assurance of the opportunities 
in the military service and what they 
could reasonably expect in the way of 
economic security should they decide to 
make this service a career, which should 
be just as attractive and possibly more 
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inspiring than jobs or positions in the 
Civil Service of their Government. 

We have waged a great war since the 
above remarks were made and we have 
learned a great deal in the meantime. 
My suggestions now would be to fix the 
minimum pay of an enlisted man at $65 
or $70 per month and increase this 
amount to the extent of $10 every 5 years 
so that if he served for more than 15 
years his salary would be $95 or $100 per 
month, when he could then retire at two- 
thirds or three-fourths of his salary. I 
am convinced that under such a policy 
the Secretary of War would have a wait- 
ing list of volunteers and we could have 


one of the most efficient military forces | 


of any time in our history and such an 
army can be maintained at less or, at 
least no greater, cost than any other pro- 
gram suggested. 

When it comes to cost we should re- 
member that we are living under a co- 
operative system of government. It isa 
government of the people. They not only 
have the right to provide and direct our 
policies of government, but are charged 
with the responsibility. In the discharge 
of this responsibility there are both indi- 
vidual and collective responsibilities and 
my theory is we should collectively pro- 
vide facilities for our national defense 
and in providing for this defense we 
should not require persons acting in their 
individual capacity to make an individual 
sacrifice out of proportion to our collec- 
tive sacrifice. We should not expect in- 
dividuals to offer their personal services 
in the way of defense and thereby make 
sacrifices out of proportion to our collec- 
tive sacrifices in discharging our collec- 
tive responsibilities. That is, we should 
not expect individuals to volunteer their 
services in our defense unless we are col- 
lectively willing to make the sufficient 
sacrifice to reasonably compensate them 
for their services. In other words, we 
shoul¢ not be willing to have them sacri- 
fice their time, their talents, and pos- 
sibly their lives for our protection unless 
we are willing to make corresponding 
sacrifices and reasonably compensate 
them for their services. My position in 
the matter is not new. It is not the 
product of war. It is a conviction of long 
standing, one openly expressed nearly 6 
years ago. It is in keeping with the 
ideals of the founders of our Republic. 
So far it has proven to be a successful 
policy and I am of the conviction that 
the American conception of the military 
responsibility of the individual is still suf- 
ficiently strong to defend this Nation and 
will continue sufficiently strong to pro- 
tect it against all enemies so long as the 
collective gratitude of the people is suffi- 
cient to merit or command such services. 





Disposal of Surplus Government Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1944 
the Congress passed the Surplus Prop- 
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erty Act. Disposal of surplus goods to 
veterans and other priority claimants is 
a basic philosophy of the law as enacted 
by the Congress. We find, however, 
from the hundreds of letters we are re- 
ceiving and the telephone calls and wires 
coming in, that the veterans as well as 
others having a priority status are ex- 
periencing so much difficulty, and find- 
ing the administration of the program so 
enmeshed in red tape, that they have 
about given up as hopeless and have 
about written off any prospect of getting 
any of the property that has been de- 
clared surplus. 

Favoritism in the handling and dis- 
position of surplus property and the 
methods employed in the handling of 
many of the sales are so utterly ri- 
diculous and so steeped in partiality, 
that the only conclusion anyone can 
reach is that a gigantic conspiracy and 
racket is going on between officials con- 
nected with the administration of the 
sale of the property and favored pur- 
chasers, the net result being that a few 
highly favored dealers are in many cases 
getting all the property offered and at 
a@ very small percentage of the actual 
value of the property. Indicative of the 
ridiculous manner in which some of 
these sales are being conducted, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks two letters 
which I received recently from two po- 
tential purchasers in my own congres- 
sional district, which is attached to the 
Fort Worth, Tex., region, which letters 
refer to a sale of automotive parts at 
Mabry ordnance shop at Austin, Tex., 
on April 1, 1946. 


G. O. WirLLt1aMs Auto Co., 
Sharon, Okla., April 6, 1946. 
MANAGER, WaR ASSETS CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Sir: We are not pleased with the 
methods of the sale of automotive parts at 
Mabry Ordnance Shops at Austin, Tex., on 
April 1 for the reasons indicated below. 

1. It is incomprehensible to us that auto- 
motive parts be sold so cheaply, when your 
office has orders from us and other dealers 
for the identical parts at much hfgher prices. 
To illustrate: Page 93 of the catalogue listed 
“Lot No. 1646 606636 cylinder block, chev 
W/pistons, pins, and rings new 11 each, lot 
price $206.25.” This figures $18.75 each 
Your office has had our order since Septembe: 
24, 1945, for four of these assemblies at $143 
list or net of $64.35. On page 66 lots 973 and 
974 are 21 more of this same item shown 
“reconditioned Std. Bore” at $12.50 ea. 
Under the terms of our order you would hav 
been privileged to have shipped these to us 
and other dealers at the $64.35. There are 
few Chevrolet dealers in the United States 
who would not have given their Chevrole 
cost of $85.80 each for these, and due to the 
present parts shortage, we would have given 
$110 each for delivery within 7 days. 

2. The sale was well advertised and ths 
attractive prices brought about 3,000 would- 
be buyers. Their preference order was de- 
termined by a sporting classic, a race on foot 
between two gates about a mile apart. The 
winner, a soldier, chose only a $64 motor fo: 
his jeep. No. 2's sponsors bought abot 
$150,000 and No. 3’s sponsors about $125,000 
leaving only about $20,000 of fairly undesir- 
ed items. But some 2,991 buyers, including 
our representative, probably spent more travel 
expense than the sale grossed, and got exactly 
nothing. However, our representative esti- 
mated the material which sold for about 
$25,000 would have brought over $1,000,000 on 
competitive bid basis. And there was a very 
definite belief among the unsuccessful buy- 
ers that the sale was “rigged”’ in this manner, 
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to allow certain fortunate gentlemen to profit 
by more than $500,000. 

In our opinion your method of selling on 
mail orders is the most satisfactory, if, you 
would fill our orders with the material you 
have. At least it doesn’t involve expense if 
we get nothing. 

Yours very truly, 
G. O. WILLIAMs, 





WESTERN CHEVROLET Co., 
Guymon, Okla., April 5, 1946. 
Mr. Ross RIZLey, 
Memter of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ross: I am sure that you will be 
happy when and if the time ever comes when 
a letter from your district contains other 
than an airing of grievances. Be that as it 
may. I have just returned from a sale of 
surplus automotive parts held at the Mabry 
Ordnance Shops, Austin, Tex., and feel it my 
duty to give you an account of the handling 
of the sale. 

The sale started April 1 at 9 a. m. and was 
scheduled to last through April 13. How- 
ever the instructions in the sale notice urged 
the prospective purci.asers to come to the 
grounds on the preceding Friday or Satur- 
day and register in order to gain immediate 
admission to the grounds when the gates 
opened at 9 a. m. 

Following these instructions I left Guymon 
on Thursday, March 28, arrived at Austin on 
Friday evening, and registered at the place 
of sale on Saturday, March 30. The officer 
in charge could not or would not give me any 
information as to how the sale would be han- 
dled. He did state however that he was sure 
that priority to purchase would not be deter- 
mined by a foot race and that every prospec- 
tive purchaser would be given an equal op- 
portunity to purchase from the approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 worth of parts. 

I arrived at the grounds of the ordnance 
shops about 7:30, Monday, April 1, and found 
a line of cars reaching from the gate about 
% mile down the highway, with a large group 
on foot around the gate. Numerous ques- 
tions were asked the officers at the gate as 
to how the sale would be handled but none 
seemed to know, as they advised they were 
not the group who would handle the sale. 
However they did state that any car attempt- 
ing to pass another car en route to the imme- 
diate sales. grounds would be disqualified, 
for as the officer said, “This is not going to be 
a foot race or car race either.” 

The outside gate to the ground opened 
about, 8:15 and the cars started on one road 
and the men on foot by another route. The 
cars arrived first and those especially who 
were in the first cars jumped from their seats 
and raced madly for the gate in order to be 
first in the line. This applies especially to the 
first 8 or 10 automobiles. For the greater 
part the crowd walked down to the line in a 
very gentlemanly manner. 

The gate to the sale barn opened at about 
9 a. m., one purchaser being admitted at a 
time,’ with positively no attention being 
given to whether or not a prospective pur- 
chaser had previously registered. The in- 
struction to register Friday or Saturday was 
a farce causing many dealers to waste time 
that was precious to them. In order to have 
kept their word the men in charge of the 
sale should have had anyone not registered 
to step out of line until those previously 
registered had been admitted. On being ad- 
mitted, especially the first 8 or 10, raced one 
another to the sale barn, which would remind 
a farm boy of a bunch of shoats racing for 
a choice bucket of swill. 

The story is this, Ross, that when 9 pur- 
chasers had finished buying, every desirable 
item had been sold, and the 500 silly fools 
like myself who had imagined they could 
buy a few parts so badly needed, after 4 
months of strike-bound parts plants, were 
ready to come home with their hands in 
their pockets just like they went. One man 
purchased the 156 new motors advertised. 


Another the approximately 1,000 used Chev- 
rolet motors; another every new part for 
Chevrolet cars and trucks listed in the book. 
Mr. Warshawsky, of Chicago, got practically 
every transmission, front-end assembly, and 
rear-end assembly listed for the entire sale. 
In other words when these big shots had 
finished their buying nothing was left but 
undesirable merchandise which should have 
been sold for junk. 

I do not object so greatly to letting the 
big boys have all the merchandise, that all 
the taxpayers have purchased, at a fraction 
of what it is worth, if the damned liars will 
quit advising us that we have a chance to 
buy the parts we need from the War Assets 
Corporation. Their men were given positive 
information as to how to handle the deal to 
get the job done. Otherwise, how could it 
happen that out of the first nine, eight were 
big buyers? ; 

1 do not suppose that 1 shall attempt to 
attend another sale, but if it is possible to 
stop the War Assets Corporation from sell- 
ing out to only a few rich men who will 
concentrate their purchases in a few places, 
in preference to an honest distribution over 
the country, it should be done. ft would 
have been a very simple matter to rotate the 
purchasing privilege at this sale so every 
eligible buyer present eould have bought a 
satisfactory bill of goods, with which he could 
have veen able to serve a large number of 
customers in his community. 

I lost a week’s time and spent $150 in 
trying to purchase parts sorely needed, with- 
out getting 1 penny’s worth purchased, while 
the old boy who got the 1,000 Chevrolet mo- 
tor assemblies could have sold out immedi- 
ately for a profit of $20,000. Well, Ross, I 
guess that about demonstrates my speed. 

You can readily see, Ross, that I have 
written this myself. Hope you can make out 
what I am trying to say. There is probably 
nothing that can be done, but at least I have 
had my turn at belly-aching. 

Why not come home and we will go fishing 
and I will finish the story. With best per- 
sonal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours. 





Government Housing Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. TOWE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the observations of Edward Hoff- 
rek, a building contractor with 25 years’ 
experience in home construction: 


Perhaps a builder’s viewpoint on OPA and 
housing would be of interest. None seems 
to find expression in all the propaganda on 
the subject. As one who has built several 
hundred small homes in suburbs of New York, 
I believe that scarcities in privately built 
small housing will continue and increase re- 
gardiess of any increases in material prices. 

I say this because I am convinced there 
will be no market for such materials on-any 
worth-while basis so long as there is any 
chance that ceiling prices will be placed on 
new homes. 

The uncertainty that accompanies the va- 
riety of materials and labor, as to cost to 
the builder, is so great because of the per- 
sonal element into the matter of subcontrac- 
tors’ estimates, that no builder would expose 
himself to a ceiling price, or contract price, 
for the sale of his product unless he was of 
a reckless gambling disposition. 

I have found no prospective owner willing 
to ente: into a cost-plus agreement so far 
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for a small home, though several have askeq 
me for estimates. 

Out of all the propaganda I have observed, 
none seems to me to deal practically with 
the matter of getting small homes built or 
apartments made available for low renta) 
tenancy. OPA controls are frustrating both 
of these results, in the opinion of this 
builder. 

In all my 25 years of experience, | have 
found only 2 percent of home-building own- 
ers to be young people, such as the present- 
day veteran They are nearly all middle-ageq 
and a few elderly people who have the means 
and inclination to have new homes built 

These people for a number of years have 
been comfortably situated under abnormally 
low depression-year rentals and are disin- 
clined to spend their money because of habit 
formed in these years, when all realty invest- 
ment was so bad, and supplies were unob- 
tainable during the war. 

If these rental controls were removed, thou- 
sands of such people would step out under 
the lash of increased rents and have homes 
built as always happened in the past. This, 
of course, provided the danger of ceilings on 
new homes was past and the thousands of 
small builders reentered the field competi- 
tively, in the confidence that materials would 
again flow freely. 

It would not be long before the rentals of 
these vacancies came tumbling down as the 
high rentals would find them standing unoc- 
cupied. 

This would be the working out of natural 
law which will ultimately have to prevail 
in any commercial field. It is very unfor- 
tunate that so many novices and politicians 
and professional people are holding back this 
adjustment just because they must be edu- 
cated in natural business law at such fright- 
ful expense to businessmen and consumers 
throughout the country. 

There is also the terrible moral degenera- 
tion caused by the imposition of impossible 
controls because of violations by opportun- 
ists, who are being multiplied by hundreds of 
thousands, while prices rise due to black mar- 
kets. Impossible prohibitions are much more 
quickly violated in necessities than it was 
in liquor 

It should be obvious to the public that 
when the attempt failed so badly to set floors 
under prices by the NRA and its General 
Johnson, that the law of competition cannot 
be ignored by bureaucratic government. 
Chiselers were everywhere cutting prices 
when it would have appeared to their inter- 
est to keep them up; how then can ceilings 
be maintained when it is not to the interest 
of business to produce at a loss? 





Rice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I wish to say that I am not satisfied 
with the fact that the United States is 
taking practically*the entire crop of rice 
of the United States for allocation to 
the Combined Food Board. My district 
and State is the largest rice-producing 
section of the United States, and, espe- 
cially in Louisiana, rice is one of the 
basic foods for our people; and, not- 
withstanding that we have made repre- 
sentations that our citizens, inmates of 
hospitals, schools, penal, and other in- 











stitutions were unable to obtain rice, 
which replaces bread, we find that most 
of our rice is going to the Combined Food 
Board, and we are being deprived of a 
reasonable amount for our domestic use. 
Of course, the fact is overlooked that 
those who are interested in the develop- 
ment of the rice industry have spent 
millions of dollars advertising the use of 
rice, and now that it is being generally 
used in breakfast foods and otherwise, if 
our domestic market is destroyed, it will 
take years to reestablish this market to 
replace the substitutes which will be 
used. 

Mr. Speaker, the British Government, 
as usual, is looking after the needs of 
the Empire, and in an article entitled “A 
Statement About the United States Rice 
Industry” inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of date February 28, 1946, I in- 
cluded an article substantiating my pre- 
vious statements in this regard. 

In other words, the British have 
grabbed 33,600,000 pockets from Siam, 
3,300,000 pockets from Egypt, the surplus 
from Brazil, and still our Government 
finds it necessary to take most of our 
pitifully small supply and place it in 
the combined food board. The amount 
the British have secured from Siam 
alone—33,600,000 pockets—is more tnan 
twice the amount of the entire produc- 
tion of the United States. 

Yet, our country is trying to supply the 
world with rice when this country only 
produces approximately 1 percent of the 
world supply. 

Mr. Speaker, it looks to me like those 
in authority should realize that notwith- 
standing the fact that our country’s re- 
sources are great that we cannot feed the 
balance of the world, and that they 
should have some consideration for our 
own people. 

Of course, we are all willing to share 
all of the food that we can spare to re- 
lieve the hungry and starving peoples of 
other countries, but it looks to me like 
our Officials are trying to assume a burden 
which is beyond our resources, and at the 
expense and deprivation of our own 
country. 

It was a great surprise for our Gov- 
ernment officials to learn that Russia and 
Argentina and other countries had great 
surpluses of food and were sending food 
to other countries. We were sending 
food to Russia, and all of a sudden we 
learned that Russia was sending 600,000 
tons of food to France. Of course, we 
rushed to furnish the ships to Russfa to 
move this food to France, but Russia 
Said no. We want credit for furnishing 
this food to France; we will use our own 
ships; we do not need your ships. 

Now, I was in France shortly after the 
liberation, and I saw the most bountiful 
crops and finest herds of cattle that I 
have ever seen, and the problem which 
I observed was a matter of transporta- 
tion there, and I think many of the other 
countries in Europe are in the same po- 
Sition. 

Unless we are going to establish a 
world-wide WPA, it looks to me like it is 
time for someone to go to work. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
recollection that we did not feed the 
world before the last war, and, in justice 
to ourselves, we cannot do it now. 
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Hon. William Randolph Hearst 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1946 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Enquirer of January 
21, 1946 entitled “A Merited Tribute to 
Mr. Hearst”: 


A MERITED TRIBUTE TO MR. HEARST 


It was indeed fitting that the American 
Legion honored Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
with its highest award—its Distinguished 
Service Medal—for certainly this organiza- 
tion of patriotic Americans knows, as do we 
all, that Mr. Hearst has been outstanding in 
Americanism and in the advocacy of those 
policies which are best for our country. 

National Commander John H. Stelle, in 
pinning the medal on Mr. Hearst, called at- 
tention to the fact that Mr. Hearst has stood 
solidly with the Legion on national defense, 
rehabilitation, and other major programs. 

Of course, Mr. Hearst supported the Legion 
program. As a matter of fact long before the 
Legion was born he led the way in every 
project that had for its purpose the strength- 
ening of our country’s defenses, the promo- 
tion of true patriotism and the improvement 
of the welfare of all Americans. At times his 
was the only voice raised in behalf of true 
American interests. At times his only re- 
ward was a smear campaign originating with 
those who hate America and who hold Amer- 
ica’s interests as secondary to those of some 
other country. 

But these attacks did not stop Mr. Hearst. 
They did not cause him to vary one iota from 
his course. Regardless of the pressure, the 
slanders, and the calumnies, he fought, and 
still fights, for the good cause. His inspired 
patriotism is armor that can withstand a 
thousand blows, regardless of their origin or 
their viciousness. 

The people of America, particularly those 
who have risked their lives in the armed 
forces, value Mr. Hearst’s services. In this 
connection it will be recalled that when Mr. 
Hearst, through his newspapers in 1931 ex- 
posed a secret Anglo-French commercial 
treaty that would have proven detrimental to 
American commercial interests, the French 
retaliated by expelling Mr. Hearst from their 
country. 

However, what Mr. Hearst suffered at the 
hands of the French was more than made up 
for by the reception he receivea when he re- 
turned to America. A tremendous throng 
awaited him here in New York, and chief 
among his welcomers were thousands of 
sightless and limbless veterans of the First 
World War who left their hospital beds to go 
down the bay in the steamship Hook Moun- 
tain to show Mr. Hearst that they—men who 
had shed their blood for America—believed in 
him and supported him in his stand. 

Further, the reception in New York was du- 
plicated in every city where Mr. Hearst 
stopped on his way to California. Boston, 
Chicago, Omaha, and other cities turned out 
en masse and accorded Mr. Hearst one of the 
greatest series of ovations ever accorded any 
American. 

History records Washington as the greatest 
American of the eighteenth century; in the 
nineteenth this honor is undoubtedly Lin- 
coln’s. And when the full record of the 
twentieth century is written, certainly the 
name of William Randolph Hearst will lead 
the list. 

America owes a great debt to Mr. Hearst, 
It is encouraging to find the American Le- 
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gion paying public tribute to him, for with 
their example before them, other organiza- 
tions of patriotic men and women should also 
arrange to bestow on Mr. Eearst some of the 
honors a grateful America owes him. 





Ceiling Price Should Be Removed on 
Rough Rice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD and to include letters, I beg to sub- 
mit a copy of a letter which I have ad- 
dressed to Hon. Paul Porter, Adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1946. 
Hon. Pau. Porter, 
Administrator, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: This is to respectfully urge upon 
behalf of the rice producers of my district 
and the State of Louisiana that ceilings on 
rough rice be eliminated for 1946, if the 
Price Control Act is extended without my 
proposed amendment to exempting rough 
rice from the provisions of the Price Control 
Act. 

My district is one of the largest rice-pro- 
ducing districts in the United States, and 
my constituents, and myself as their Repre- 
sentative in the Congress have consistently 
opposed the placing of ceiling prices on rough 
rice from the inception of the price-control 
program. 

Rough-rice growers hrve_ consistently 
argued that no ceiling price was necessary in 
view of the fact that there is a ceiling price 
on the finished product. 


Rice ic one of the few crops which 
through ‘a processing operation for which 
price ceilings at the grower level are now in 
effect. 

While I am sympathetic to the millers as 


they are a necessary adjunct to the industry, 
and I have always contended that they 
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all other businesses, are entitled to a fair 
and reasonable profit on their operations, 
the sole effect of price ceilings on rough rice 
has been to guarantee a profit to the miller. 

For full information in regard to the posi- 


tion of the rice industry in regard to ceilins 
prices on rough rice, I would respectful 
refer you to your files where you will finc 
that on behalf of my constituents, for the 
past 3 years I have fought the administra- 
tion of this program by your administra- 
tion—day in and day out—over that entire 
period, resulting happily for us in a c 
sion by the increase of the ceiling price after 
we furnished uncontrovertible facts and fig- 
ures that the ceiling price as established by 
the Office of Price Administration was below 
the cost of production. The OPA had none. 
The ceiling price established was arbitrary. 

If your Agency is continued, the 
of the administration have 





neces- 


leaders 
announced on 


numerous occasions the policy that present 
orders, regulations, and controls will be re- 
laxed as promptly as possible without en- 
dangering the cost of living or contributing 
to inflation. Maximum Price Regulation 518 


is one order which can be readily dispensed 
with in line with this policy. 
Very respectfully yours, 
HENRY D. LARCADE, Jr., 
Membdcr of Congress, 
Seventh District, Louisiana. 
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A Tribute to the Memory of Hon. William 
Olin Burgin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. COOLEY. mr. Speaker, I pay a 
tribute to the memory of a departed 
friend, the late Congressman WILLIAM 
O.t1n Burcin, of North Carolina, who 
served as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives until he was recently stricken 
and taken from our midst. The tribute 
is in the form of a beautiful and appro- 
priate poem, composed by Mr. Horace C. 
Carlisle, a loyal employee of the Federal 
Government, who is now attached to the 
office of the Architect of the Capitol: 


The Congressman Burcin of North Carolina 
Has bravely responded to Death’s silent 
call, 
To enter that life, fraught with pleasures 
diviner 
And far more abundant and sweeter than 
all 
The joys with which men are endowed while 
they're living 
In this changing world, with its smiles and 
its tears— 
Less int’rested seemed he in getting than 
giving 
To others all thru life’s laborious years. 
He knelt at the shrine of the Goddess of 
Duty, 
And tried to meet justly her every de- 
mand— 
True worshipper was he of natural beauty, 
With which God abundantly has blessed 
our Land. 

Above all the virtues he placed sacred honor, 
Protector of all of the virtues that are— 
Old Glory he loved, and he showered upon 

her 
His praises in times both of peace and of 
war. 


His voice has been silenced among us for- 


ever— 
We'll never mcre feel the warm clasp of 
his hand— 
That welcoming smile on his face we will 


never 
Again see until in the Beautiful Land 
We meet, where there'll be no more sad 
separations 
Nor scrrows, nor tears, and no more last 
goodbyes, 
No more disappointments 
vexations, 
Up yonder in Glory, where life never dies. 
With becoming dignity, courtliness of 
manner, with great impartiality and 
with courage that never failed, our de- 
parted friend discharged honorably and 
well the duties of every trust reposed in 
him by the people he was chosen to rep- 
resent. He had a wide circle of friends, 
and all who knew him loved him. It 
was my privilege to be his friend, and his 
friendship will always be one of the cher- 
ished memories of my life. We shall 
miss him. We may, however, find some 
consolation in the words of the poet who 
wrote: 
hey say that life is a highway, 
The milestones are its years, 
But here and there is a toll gate 
Where we pay our way with tears. 
It’s a high road and a rough road, 
And it leads near and far, 
But it leads at last to the Golden Town 
Where the golden houses are. 


and painful 
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Hon. Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


ence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1946 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following speech 
delivered by the Honorable Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., before the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 18, 1946: 


Confusion and let-down are salient char- 
acteristics of the period through which we 
are now passing. These characteristics are 
nowhere more evident than in the matter of 
our policy toward Germany. 

How did our policy evolve, what is it, and 
how is it being applied? So many conflicting 
answers are being given to each of these 
questions—so many allegations and counter- 
allegations are being made—that people are 
becoming bewildered and tired of the whole 
problem. This state of mind can have danger- 
ous consequences. 

From the summer of 1944, when the ques- 
tion of policy toward defeated Germany first 
began to be discussed at the Cabinet level, 
until my resignation from the Cabinet about 
a year later, I was intimately in touch with 
the development of that policy. I want to 
try this evening, on the basis of my knowl- 
edge of events, to clarify the record on a 
number of matters which have been in dis- 
pute. This may help to reduce present con- 
fusion, some of which, I regret to say, has 
been deliberately created. 

In the first place, how did our policy to- 
ward Germany evolve? It was a matter 
which President Roosevelt considered cf 
crucial importance and about which he held 
strong convictions. The keystone of the 
President’s wartime policy was the develop- 
ment and maintenance of solidarity among 
the Allies both to accomplish the complete 
defeat of our enemies and for the subsequent 
winning of the peace. Less than 1 month 
after we entered the war, the United Nations 
was founded. The joint declaration by the 
United Nations, issued at Washington on 
January 1, 1942, stressed the essentiality 
of the full use of resources to achieve com- 
plete victory, and the signatory governments 
also pledged themselves to refrain from mak- 
ing any separate armistice or peace with 
the enemies. 

As a further step in strengthening United 
Nations solidarity and assuring the complete 
defeat of our enemies, President Roosevelt 
devised the now famous formula of uncon- 
ditional surrender. He secured the British 
Prime Minister’s acceptance of this formula 
at the Casablanca meeting in January 1943, 
and the principle was subsequently sub- 
mitted to and accepted by Marshal Stalin. 

At the Tehran Conference in November 
1943, President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, 
and Prime Minister Churchill reached an un- 
derstanding for the military occupation of 
Germany after unconditional surrender had 
been achieved. Occupation by the forces of 
the three powers was to be on a zonal basis, 
with a consultative and coordinating body at 
the top. There was also some preliminary 
discussion of policy toward defeated Ger- 
many. The Tehran plan for three-power 
occupation of Germany was revised at Yalta 
to include France as an occupying power. 

This, then, was the general background— 
unconditional surrender to be followed by 
military occupation of Germany along zonal 
lines. This was the framework into which 
our plans had to be fitted. The policy issues 
involved first began to be considered and dis- 


cussed at the Cabinet level in the summer of 
1944. During a visit to the European theater 
at that time, I had an opportunity to look 
into the plans for occupation of German 
which were then being prepared at SHAEP. 
This planning work was being carried on by 
British and American officers in the staf 
division concerned with military government, 
It seemed to me that these military plans 
placec. too great a share of the responsibility 
for rehabilitating Germany on the occupying 
forces rather than on the German people 
themselves, and that not enough emphasis 
was being placed on the task of destroying 
Nazi influence and eliminating Germany's 
industrial potential for war. In any event, 
it was clear that these were important issues 
of national policy which ought not to be 
decided at a technical military level. 

On returning to Washington I reported 
these impresisons and views to President 
Roosevelt. I found that he, himself had 
already given a great deal of thought to these 
issues and that his own convictions and views 
were in close accord with the opinions which 
I had expressed. Following my report to him, 
the President directed that the question of 
policy toward defeated Germany be con- 
Sidered by Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson, and myself, 
In the ensuing months, the three of us ex- 
plored and discussed this problem at con- 
siderable length. Failing to reach full agree- 
ment, each one submitted his own views to 
the President, who made the final decision. 
That decision was essentially in accord with 
the President's earlier conclusions and it did 
not differ significantly from my own views on 
the subject. 

At the Quebec conference in September 
1944, the President raised with Mr. Churchill 
this question of treatment of Germany. He 
invited me to Quebec to join in these con- 
versations. At the conclusion of the discus- 
sions on this topic, a memorandum of agree- 
ment was dictated by Prime Minister 
Churchill to his secretary and was then 
read and initialed by him and by President 
Roosevelt. Because I feel that it may be 
helpful for the record, I am going to read 
this memorandum: 

“At a conference between the President and 
the Prime Minister upon the best measures 
to prevent renewed rearmament by Germany, 
it was felt that an essential feature was the 
future disposition of the Ruhr and the Saar. 

“The ease with which the metallurgical, 
chemical, and electric industries in Germany 
can be converted from peace to war has 
already been impressed upon us by bitter 
experience. It must also be remembered that 
the Germans have devastated a large portion 
of the industries of Russia and of other 
neighboring allies, and it is only in accord- 
ance with justice that these injured countries 
should be entitled to remove the machinery 
they require in order to repair the losses they 
have suffered. The industries referred to in 
the Ruhr and in the Saar would therefore be 
necessarily put out of action and closed down. 
It was felt that the two districts should be 
put under somebody '1nder the world organi- 
zation which would supervise the dismant- 
ling of these industries and make sure that 
they were not started up again by some 
subterfuge. 

“This program for eliminating the war- 
making industries in the Ruhr and in the 
Saar is looking forward to converting Ger- 
many into a country primarily agricultural 
and pastoral in its character. 

“The Prime Minister and the President 
were in agreement upon this program. 

"<2. dis 

“7. 2. 
“w.5.C. 
“SEPTEMBER 15, 1944.” 


After this agreement was reached, the 
question whether northwestern Germany, in- 
cluding the Ruhr, should be occupied by 
American or by British forces was quickly 
settled in Britain’s favor. This question had 








previously been the subject of much debate 
over a number of months. 

Before going ahead to describe the sub- 
sequent stages in the development of Allied 
policy toward Germany, I should like to 
digress briefly in order to comment on two 
features of this Quebec memorandum. The 
first feature is that this laid special emphasis 
on the disposition of the Ruhr and the Saar. 
The Saar will, 1 presume, be formally trans- 
ferred in due course to France, but the ques- 
tion of the disposition of the Ruhr is still 
unsettled. The French proposal for interna- 
tionalization of this critically important in- 
dustrial area has not been given a thorough 


hearing. Instead, the proposal has been 
treated evasively. The issue har been 
dodged 

Second, the Quebec memorandum sets 


forth the objective of converting Germany 
into a primarily agricultural country, 
throuch the elimination of war-making in- 
dustries. I believe in this policy. I wish 
also to emphasize, however, that the policy 


is an official policy of governments, not—as 
is so often alleged—a personal scheme or 
plot of mine. 


Vhat this policy means has also been the 


subject of much misrepresentation, some- 
times deliberately hostile. The policy 
means a reorientation of German economic 
life away from heavy industries which cater 
to the war machine, toward agriculture and 
ther activities directly related to the satis- 
faction of civilian wants. 


ln my book, Germany Is Our Problem, I 
have put forward a detailed blueprint for 
effecting this reorientation. Despite her in- 
tense concentration on heavy industry and 
armament, Germany before the war em- 
ployed more workers in agriculture than did 
the United States, out of a smaller working 
population than ours. During the war Ger- 
many was nearly self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 
If Germany's industrial war potential is to 
be eliminated, a substantial proportion of 
the workers released must be absorbed in 
agriculture unless they are to remain un- 
employed in cities. Agricultural activities 
must become the largest single field of em- 
ployment for the German population. Far 
from being an inhuman program, this is the 
only humane way of effecting the necessary 
industrial disarmament of Germany. It is 
probable that the transfer to Poland of a 
substantial part of eastern Germany will 
prevent Germany from reaching full self- 
sufficiency in food, even with increased pro- 
ductive effort, but this need not interfere 
with maximum concentration of effort in ag- 
riculture. 

So far as I am aware, no one has proposed 
the elimination of all German industry. 
Certainly I have not, although if I did not 
know better, listening to my critics would 
long ago have convinced me that I had. 
As is clearly set forth on pages 70 and 71 
of my book for anyone who wishes to find 
out, my proposed blueprint, based on Ger- 
many’s 1937 frontiers, calls for the retention 
of 6,600,000 workers in industry and an addi- 
tional 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 in transportation, 
utilities and trade. Because of the loss of 
Eastern territory to Poland, a somewhat 
larger proportion of German workers will 
have to be employed in light manufacturing 
to provide the exports to pay for needed food 
imports. This necessitates some modifica- 
tions in the detailed blueprint, but does not 
call for any alteration in the essential sub- 
stance of the policy. So much for that. 

After Quebec, the next forward step in 
Allied planning for Germany was taken at 
Yalta in February 1945. The communiqué 
issued at the end of this Big Three Confer- 
ence contained a comprehensive, general 
agreement on policy toward Germany. Here 
are the key sentences. 

“It is our inflexible purpose to destroy Ger- 
man militarism and nazism and to ensure 
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that Germany will never again be able to 
disturb the peace of the world. We are de- 
termined to disarm and disband all German 
armed forces; break up for all time the Ger- 
man General Staff that has repeatedly con- 
trived the resurgence of German militarism; 
remove or destroy all German military equip- 
ment; eliminate or control all German indus- 
try that could be used for military produc- 
tion; bring all war criminals to just and swift 
punishment and exact reparation in kind for 
the destruction wrought by the Germans; 
wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organiza- 
tions, and institutions; remove all Nazi and 
militarist influences from public office and 
from the cultural and economic life of the 
German people; and take in harmony such 
other measures in Germany as may be nec- 
essary to the future peace and safety of the 
world. It is not our purpose to destroy the 
people of Germany, but only when nazism 
and militarism have been extirpated — will 
there be hope for a decent life for Germans 
and a place for them in the comity of na- 
tions.” 

The final step in the process of reaching 
Allied agreement on Germany was taken at 
Potsdam. The accomplishment at Potsdam 
was to translate into more specific terms the 
general principles agreed upon at Yalta. 

The Potsdam communiqué contains spe- 
cific agreements on “the political and eco- 
nomic principles to govern the treatment of 
Germany in the initial control period” and 
on German reparations. I shall quote only a 
few significant sentences from the Potsdam 
agreement: 

“In order to eliminate Germany's war po- 
tential, the production of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war as well as all types 
of aircraft and seagoing ships shall be pro- 
hibited and prevented. Production of metals, 
chemicals, machinery, and other items that 
are directly necessary to a war economy 
shall be rigidly controlled and restricted to 
Germany’s approved postwar peacetime 
needs. * * * Productive capacity not 
needed for permitted production shall be re- 
moved in accordance with the reparations 
plan recommended by the Allied Commission 
on Reparations and approved by the govern- 
ments concerned, or if not removed shall be 
destroyed. In organizing the German econ- 
omy, primary emphasis shall be given to the 
development of agriculture and peaceful do- 
mestic industries. The amount of equipment 
to be removed from the western zones on 
account of reparations must be determined 
within 6 months from now at the latest. 
Removals of industrial capital equipment 
shall begin as soon as possible and shall be 
completed within 2 years from the determi- 
nation specified (in the preceding para- 
graphs) .” 

This completes the story—so far as my 
knowledge goes—of the main steps in the 
formulation of Allied policy toward Germany. 
The process of evolving this policy extended 
over a period of 24 years—Casablanca, 
Tehran, Quebec, Yalta, and finally Potsdam. 
President Roosevelt's masterful and wise in- 
fluence is evident throughout, even at Pots- 
dam when he was no longer alive. I shall 
always be proud of the part which the Presi- 
dent gave me the opportunity to play in 
assisting in the formulation of a plan for 
Germany which would contribute toward 
world peace. 

So much for the evolution of policy. What 
is our policy toward Germany today? Offi- 
cially it presumably still remains the policy 
contained in the Potsdam protocol and in 
our published general directive, to the com- 
mander of the United States occupying 
forces, on the military government of Ger- 
many, known as JCS 1067. In any event no 
statement has been made to indicate that 
these documents do not stand as our policy 
today. 
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How is the policy being applied? The 
consensus of almost all observers is that the 
whole program to make Germany incapable 
of future aggression is being applied hesi- 
tantly and half-heartedly. This is true 
with respect to denazification, removal of 
industrial plants, seizure of German exter- 
nal assets, and decartelization. 

Why has the program not been vigorously 
carried out? It would be easy to blame the 
men on the spot—to say that the contractor 
hasn’t followed the architect's blueprint. I 
don’t believe that this is the whole story. 
I think that the men on the spot haven't 
received from London, Moscow, Paris, and 
Washington the continuing guidance, clari- 
fication, and support which they need to do 
the job, and I'm afraid that occasionally 
the men on the spot may have received the 
impression that their governments 
want the blueprints to be followed 
closely, anyway. 

Why have Britain and the United States 
been so reluctant to carry out in Germany 
the broad policies on which they have pro- 
fessed agreemert with each other and with 
the Soviet Union? The usual excuse is that 
humanitarian considerations have made it 
necessary to concentrate on rehabilitation 
that destruction of Germany’s war potential 
can come later. But this excuse is specious. 
As I have already indicated, the removal of 
Germany’s war potential goes hand in hand 
with the reorientation of economic life to- 
ward agriculture and light 
to meet consumer needs 

I cannot escape the feeling that the main 
reason for reluctance to carry out the pro- 
gram is of a quite different sort. It is that 
some of the people concerned really don't 


don’t 
very 


manufacturing 


want a weak Germany. Despite the experi- 
ence of two world wars, they still prefer a 
strong Germany. This seems to me one of 
the underlying sources of present United 


Nations difficulties. 

Basic conflicts and disagreements among 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States made possible the comeback of Ger- 
man militarism after the defeat of 1918 and 
led inexorably to World War II. Will dis- 
putes among the victors lead them again 
into competition for the allegiance of a re- 


surgent Germany, and from these into World 
War III? No one can yet know the answer, 
but the danger of the kind of split which 
would give Germany another chance has al- 


ready become serious. Many Germans, even 
today, are hoping and working for precisely 
this objective, and the deterioration in rela- 


tions among the victorious powers has pro- 
vided them with rich opportunities to apply 
divisive tactics. 

In my judgment, the failure of the occupy- 
ing powers to carry out a clear-cut, cohesive 


policy to remove the threat of future German 


aggression lies at the heart of present United 
Nations’ difficulties. If we can reach real 
agreement on the treatment of Germany. 
even at this late date, the other elements in 
the European settlement will fall into place. 


If we fail in Germany, the effort to agree on 
such matters as peace terms for Italy, Ru- 
mania, and the rest will be abortive, and 
the old pattern of European power politics 
will become solidly entrenched. The founda- 
tion for renewed German aggression and fu- 
ture war will have been laid. 

I call on the signatories of the Potsdam 
agreement—the United States, British, and 
Soviet Governments—to carry out in Ger- 
many the spirit and letter of this agreement. 
Many valuable months have been lost. Even 
50, it may not be too late if the signatories 
of the Potsdam agreement begin now to con- 
firm by action their faith in this agreement 
and their confidence in each other, so that 
we may look forward to peace in Europe. 
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Statement by Hon. Emanuel Celler, of 
New York, to the United Jewish Wel- 
fare Fund, Toronto, Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by ine to the United 
Jewish Welfare Fund, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, Friday, April 12, 1946: 


It is pleasant to dwell briefly among you 
and to bring to Canada’s Jews a word of 
cheer and encouragement from Americans 
of the race of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

I'd like to say that while all about us the 
air is thick with words like cooperation, 
pacts and agreements of unity and accord, 
all with the high glee of “something new has 
been added” to the dream of worid harmony, 
those of us aware of the history of North 
America know it is not something new, some- 
thing untried. Here in the United States 
and Canada is the vital, living proof that two 
independent countries could, and did, live 
side by side, respecting each other’s integrity 
and conscious identity, without glaring mili- 
tary eye, without a network of intrigue and 
intelligence, nor with the sword ready to 
leap from its scabbard. We point with jus- 
tifiable pride to our unfortified frontier. 

To say that the magnificence of our 
achievement in amity was due to lack of 
causes for friction is to minimize that 
achievement. Friction there was, but also 
self-restraint and temperance. Disputes 
there were, but also just compromise. There 
were controversies over timber rights and 
boundaries, the 54-40 or fight, tariffs and 
fisheries 

That is all in the past now. I merely re- 
call them to emphasize how again and again 
continuous consultation, the sense of fair 
play, the binding of passions, the realization 
of the honor of the given word had made an 
enduring peace, daily strengthened in the 
recognition of a common heritage and a firm 
belief in the future of democracy. 

In the war years Canada has grown to a 
new political and psychological maturity, 
leaving aside the obvious connection with 
the atom bomb secrets, we realize that 
Canada occupies an enviable and unique 
position on the international scene. Her in- 
.tegrity as an independent unit is inviolate, 
yet her place within the orbit of the British 
Commonwealth and her eventual member- 
ship in the Pan American Union, make her 
today a very ‘international-minded country. 
Canada during these years has seen profound 
changes. From a debtor nation, she became 
a creditor nation. From an agricultural 
country, she has developed a tremendous 
incustrial potential. 

Canada now has the plants, the materials 
and skills to supply the stricken world with 
the food, goods and machinery it needs so 
desperately. 

This is April 12, a day of meaning for all 
men of good will. On that day, a year ago, 
a world wept. Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
had passed away. The grief is still fresh. 
Yet, to live in the hearts of those you leave 
behind is not to die. He walks among us to- 
day in challenge and in hope. 

We pause to contemplate the many con- 
flicts that distressed and disturbed him. 
Then we realize how effectively he applied 
his personality, his indomitable spirit, his 
visionary statesmanship to the resolution of 
these conflicts. It is then, and then only, 


that we achieve a full and lasting apprecia- 
tion of this truly great man. 

God gave him as servant the understand- 
ing heart for which Solomon prayed to judge 
his people and enable him to discern between 
good and evil, between right and wrong. If 
ever there was a man who, in the words of 
the prophet Micah, “‘did justice, loved mercy, 
and walked humbly,” it was Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. He ever listened to the still, sad 
music of humanity. His heart was ever at- 
tuned to the needs of the common man. He 
struggled with might and main to find the 
true answer to those needs. It is said that 
heaven gives its favorites early death. Roose- 
velt died with much of his work unfinished 
but he had laid the foundations and he 
had charted the blueprints for a better world. 
These will be his testament—a legacy to 
the peoples of the world. It is for us, the 
living, to carry on the building and comple- 
tion of the peace and the establishment of a 
lasting world security for which he so ardu- 
ously labored. 

Never in recorded history have we had a 
man, stricken down in the prime of life as 
he was, who exemplified such fortitude in 
overcoming the handicaps of paralysis and 
thereby inspiring thousands of others so 
afflicted to make a similar effort toward the 
establishment of useful and _ satisfactory 
lives. As Emerson truly said, “For everything 
you have missed, you have gained something 
also.” Fate dealt Roosevelt a cruel blow but 
the law of compensation that is invariably 
operative increased Roosevelt’s mental and 
spiritual life a thousandfold as his physical 
capacities were weakened. His determina- 
tion to conquer the ravages of the disease 
with which he was afflicted will ever linger in 
our hearts. As you well know, he was 
stricken at his summer home at Campobello. 
He was carried to the steamer on a stretcher. 
Years later he returned as Presicent, cruising 
on the Amberjack as its skipper. He spent 
several days there and planned to return to 
Washington on a large destroyer. As he 
reached the gangplank of the ship, escorted 
by admiring residents, he thrust aside the 
willing assistants and slowly, yet firmly, 
walked up the gangplank grasping a rail and 
using his cane for support. He had licked 
that problem as he was to lick so many 
others. 

Not one in a million would have attempted, 
as he did, to plunge into the political mael- 
strom, ignoring his affliction. He succeeded 
where many less stout-hearted would have 
failed. It was my proud distinction to know 
him intimately well. I frequently visited 
with him at the White House and elsewhere. 
He rarely appeared depressed. On the con- 
trary, he always seem to be buoyant, spar- 
kling with infectious humor, loving to trade 
quips and puns, indulging in that pastime 
as frequently as he would flick the ashes from 
the cigarette in the perennial long holder. 

The dramatic scene of his last inaugura- 
tion will be, for me, unforgettable. He was 
wheeled out on the south portico of the 
White House and lifted to the lectern by his 
son, James, and a secret-Service man. It 
was a cold day with a drab, dreary sky, yet 
at that very moment the sun came from 
behind the clouds and shone upon him as 
though divine providence had sought him 
out to give him guidance. There this man 
stood, crippled in body yet firm and vigorous 
of mind, mastering the destiny of his own 
country, with the hopeful believing eyes of 
the whole world turning toward him. Tears 
welled into the eyes of many present. The 
Marine Band played “Hail to the Chief” and 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” and then the 
President repeated the oath of office from 
memory, administered by Chief Justice Stone, 
with his hand resting on the family Bible. 
He spoke briefly, yet fervently, and prom- 
ised he would carry on. At that time, the 
flame of democracy seemed to burn more 
brightly as his words echoed to the far cor- 
ners of the earth over the air waves. Tu- 
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multuous applause greeted the end of his 
address and as he turned to retire to the 
White House he waved a hand in jaunty 
greeting to the crowd and gave us a broad 
and comforting smile. 

It is easy to be brave from a safe dis. 
tance. Roosevelt was brave at any distance. 
He never shunned the fray. He miy have 
taken comfort in the thought that to be 
great is to be misunderstocd. He set the 
course for the ship of state and held the 
wheel firmly. He steered our vessel past the 
shoals of intolerance and the reefs of swollen 
privilege. He knew there would be vilifiers 
and detractors and isolationists and American 
firsters and other rabble rousers, but all they 
won was his contempt. We could love him 
for the enemies he made. 

Roosevelt always respected the integrity 
and greatness of Canada and her people. You 
will remember the speech he made at Queen's 
University a short time before the war, when 
he said that the United States would never 
stand idly by should Canada ever be 
threatened. 

Forever remembered will be his first in- 
augural eddress: “The only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself—mameless, unreasoning, 
unjustified terror, which paralyzes needed ef- 
forts to convert retreat into advance.” 

With the passing of itoosevelt, the Jewisn 
people have lost ¢ loyal friend, a true believer 
in the dignity of man, be he jew or gentile, 
black or white. He knew well the words of 
Tom Paine, whose pen proved mightier than 
any sword during the American Revolution. 
Paine wrote at that time, “Prejudice, like a 
spider, makes everywhere its home and lives 
where there seems nothing to live on.” 
Roosevelt never hesitated to strike, and strike 
hard, at these spiders weaving their webs of 
prejudice and intolerance for the unwary and 
the ignorant. 

I believe that if we were to add a total in 
summing up his achievements, we would find 
that he thought of peoples as human beings, 
not as collectively this religion or that color, 
but as individuals, entitled to live securely 
and in dignity. 

As I said before, he dwells among us. For 
you who are here this afternoon, he has a 
very special meaning indeed. ‘The grace ot 
the world is upon those who do not turn 
their back to suffering, and not upon those 
who, because they know no need, do not 
know the needs of others. For year: now, the 
reports of the murder and the terror suffered 
by the Jews of Festung Europa filled us with 
a helpless rage. We considerec how, but by 
sheer accident of birthplace, we might have 
been at Coventry when thc blitz was at its 
worst. We might have bee. martyred at 
Lidice or suffocated in the lime-lined cattle 
cars of the Nazi fiends, or cremated in Bergen 
Belsen ovens. Now, for most par’. the guns 
are silent, silent enough so that we can hear 
in our most conscious depths the voices of 
the remnants of European Jewry- In 1 world 
that has been asked to give its blood to leave 
behind loved ones, to tear up roots, we are g0- 
ing to be asked to do the simplest, easiest 
thing of all, to give mor ey—not our lives, not 
our children, not homes—only money. 
Money to fill out the -keletons overseas, to re- 
place the rags with clothing, to give them 
hope again. Money this time, not for de- 
struction, but for re-creation. As campaign 
workers for the united Jewish welfare fund 
of Toronto, you have reason to be proud, 
proud in the knowledge that the job you are 
doing needs doing. 

I remember this story: There was once a 
Zadig who said to his disciple, “Look out the 
window. What do you see?” The disciple 
said, “I see the grazing cattle in the pastures, 
the green of the grass and the glories of 
nature.” Whereupon the Zadig said, “I place 
before you this mirror. Now, what do you 
see?” “I see only myself,” the disciple re- 
plied. “See,” said the Zadig, “‘what a differ- 
ence a little silver makes.” 








Yes, silver and gold makes us too often 
see only ourselves and blots out from view 
the sight of those who suffer. 

You banner your campaign, Give and They 
Live. It’s not just a euphemism. Listen, in 
2umania one-half of the Jews have to de- 
pend on charity. In Hungary only 11 per- 
cent are able to earn their living. In Vienna, 
where 120,000 Jews had lived before the war, 









only 500 now have regular jobs. In Paris, 
landlord associations have been formed to 
ficht Jews who want their old apartments 
back. A pogrom atmosphere hangs over all 
of Poland. Anti-Semitism has become deeply 
rooted in Europe. In this Hitler has won a 
decisive victory. 


Of course, we are all united in the hope 
that we will some day solve the problem of 
Jewish homelessness. I am one of those 
who say that Palestine is the only solution, 
put I am not here this afternoon to stress 
that point. The problem of homelessness 
has become the concern of national govern- 
ments everywhere. In Canada, I am happy 
to learn a special cabinet committee is study- 
ing the question of admitting European 
refugees to Canada. Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King described the matter as “about 
the most difficult problem with which any 
administration is faced at the present time. 
Up to now the Dominion has not been able 
to admit any large number but as the situa- 
tion in the world changes we hope to take a 
more liberal attitude than it has been 
possible to take in the past.” I hope he will 
keep that liberal attitude as the sticking 
point and implement good intentions with 
action 

That is the long range point of view. 
We're faced now with the immediate present. 
It is now a question of the saving of human 
lives. Look upon it that way. We are not 
asking subscription to an abstract concept. 
It is not an act of condescension, nor an act 
of patronage. If a homeles waif, emaciated 
and frightened, knocked at your door and 
asked for a piece of bread you would not turn 
him away. Well, he is knocking at your door, 
and hundreds of thousands like him. Be- 
cause that waif is multiplied into a million 
and a half, we, somehow, begin to look upon 
it impersonally; we lose the heartthrob in 
the compressed mass. But think of each one 
as a unit, with blood, muscle, and sinew, 
with heart, and lungs, with dreams and 
despairs, even as you and I. It no longer is 
impersonal then; it no longer becomes a mat- 
ter labeled “Problem” with a capital P, for 
only men with big brains and lots of gov- 
ernment and corporate funds to tackle. You 
become aware that you, one entity in the 
teeming millions of humanity can share in 
reconstructing another entity who might 
otherwise be lost and unseen. 

You have heard these horror stories of mass 
starvation so many times that they have 
almost lost their impact. You've been tempt- 
ed to cry so often, “enough, enough. I know 
all about it.” But do we? Have we heard 
it often enough? Can we be shocked into 
action? Do we really care? Ask that of those 
whom you will ask to contribute. Do you 
care enough? 

I know that those who will contribute will 
do so willingly. 

But, perhaps, unfortunately, most of us 
wait to be asked. Even the selling of war 
bonds had to be accompanied by rallies, what 
we call “pep” talks, auctions, prizes, slogans, 
radio programs, posters. We were made 
bond-conscious by a steady stream of catch 
phrases and banners. Such is our lethargy. 
Everybody knew the war had to be financed, 
but the story had to be told over and over 
again to induce purchases of bonds, Every- 
body knows of the plight of the Jews, but the 
story has to be told over and over again. 
That is why the campaign workers of the 
United Jewish Welfare Fund of Toronto have 
to tell that story again and yet again and 
even once more. 
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It will be work, but it will be rewarding 
work. 

I have stressed the overseas aspect of the 
relief work, but we cannot afford to overlook 
the nature of the work to be done here. We 
must constantly keep in mind that the center 
of Jewish learning and culture, as well as 
the demographic change, has shifted from 
Europe to the New World. The synagogues 
are devastated, the Yeshivas and institutions 
of higher Jewish learning are gone. The fa- 
mous rabbinical seminaries in Central Eu- 
rope have been wiped out. You must, there- 
fore, know that we in the New World are 
faced with a great and grave responsibility, 
the responsibility of preserving the cohesion 
of our people. We must, henceforth, know 
that ours is the task to provide the climate 
for the preservation of Jewish culture and 
tradition. Far beyond that, if the Jews of 
this continent do not accept this challenge, 
the religion will diminish in meaning and the 
light of Judaism will grow dim. 

This is not idle talk. It is a warning as 
well as a challenge. Consider it well when 
you go out seeking contributions to the wel- 
fare fund. Only with the encouragement 
and the nourishment that is given by our 
people here to the Jewish institutions can 
you halt the forces of disintegration. 
Throughout history, the Jewish people have 
watched civilizations die and other civiliza- 
tions replace them. The Jews have always 
stood at the graves of their tormentors. They 
have seen dynasties grow fat with power and 
then sink in decay. Throughout the tides of 
time, the Jews held firmly to their faith and 
their culture that no Pharoh could destroy. 
Now for the first time in history, destiny has 
charged the Jews of this continent with the 
burden and the joy of upholding the people. 
How terrible, yet how wonderful is that 
charge. As I glance through the names of 
the beneficiaries of this fund, I could not 
help but feel that as a people, as a culture, 
as a faith, the world can ill afford to lose 
the Jews. The Talmud Torahs, the Jewish 
public library, the Hebrew free schools, the 
Workmen's Circle schools, and abroad, the 
J.D. C., the Histadruth Ivrith, the Council of 
Palestine Institutions, the Hebrew university, 
all these will take nourishment from the 
work you will do. 

We cannot shirk off that responsibility; 
nor can we ask the pitiable remnant of Euro- 
pean Jewry to carry on for us our work here. 
We owe that to our fathers, ourselves, and 
our children’s children. 

I recall another story which I believe to 
be quite in point. A very wise and learned 
Jew had been promised by the richest man 
in town a very substantial contribution to 
be used in building a new synagogue. Time 
and time again the wise man asked for the 
promised sum, but each time was turned 
away with more commitments but no ful- 
fillment. One day the rich man, losing pa- 
tience at the persistence of the pious Jew, 
slapped his face. The wise man looked 
squarely at him and said, “That was for me. 
Now, what do you give for the schule?” 
Yours is a work of self-sacrifice. Despite the 
slap of frustration and disappointment, carry 
on. 

It seems to me that I have taken a global 
tour, from the amity of our two countries, 
to the meaning of Franklin Roosevelt, to the 
devastation of Jewry abroad, to Jewish cul- 
ture and learning. That’s a lot of territory 
to cover in one address. But I think you 
can tie them all up together and find that 
the central core of what I was trying (and, 
I hope, succeeding) to say is that of all the 
precious gifts with which this world of ours 
is covered, the most precious of all is people, 
the human soul and spirit, the human mind 
and body. Any human suffering, human 
privation, human degradation is a violation, 
a@ spoliation of the real meaning of life. 
Every contribution you make or induce others 
to make helps to reduce and assuage that 
suffering, that travail, and thus helps to re- 
establish the real meaning of living. 
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Not That Men Shall Die, But That Men 
May Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, we have lately won a war to 
guarantee the freedom of man from op- 
pressions. It was a bloody business. But 
even from the harsh, cruel, and blind de- 
mands of war, man can learn. 

War demands courage: a 
a will to win. It demands int: 
And it demands a physical hardihood, a 
capacity of man’s body to measure up to 
his spirit and his intellect. 

In the will to win and the intelligence 
to win, and the hardihood to win, the 
peoples of the United States equaled and 
surpassed the most exacting standards. 

But the shameful fact is that to find 
the manpower for that job we had to 
comb through our male population, re- 
jecting for physical and mental defects 
almost as many as were found good 
enough for the job. That shameful story 
is told in the records of Selective Service. 

In common with most other men, I try 
to reject unpleasant things. Uncon- 
sciously I try to put them from my mind. 
Perhaps you have forgotten the story of 
selective service. Let me remind you 
of it. 

ONE MAN OUT OF THREE REJECTED 


Through August 21, 1945, selective 
service rejected 4,828,000 men before 
our 15,000,000-man Army was secured. 
That was a ratio of nearly 1 to 3. But 
that does not paint the facts sufficiently 
black. 

Selective service was instituted prior to 
the actual outbreak of hostilities; and 
for those few months before Pearl Har- 
bor, the inductees were more carefully 
screened than was true at a later period 
in the war when we were scraping the 
bottom of our manpower barrel. And in 
those early days, 52 men out of every 
100 examined were rejected. More than 
half of the male citizens in what should 
have been the best years of their lives 
were not physically or mentally fit for 
Army service. 


and 


lligence 


spirit 


Subsequently standards for admission 
were drastically lowered. Here are per- 
centage figures from Selective Service 
during the perioc from July 1942 through 

ecember 1943. Various factors influ- 


enced the rejection rate; nevertheless, it 
did not ever drop belov 33 percent. One 
man out of every three was unfit. Even 
that low figure of 33 percent was reached 
only when we first started taking the 18- 
and 19-year-olds and the first wave of 
these youngsters materially lowered the 
percentage of rejections. During this 
period, the monthly rate of unfit ranged 
from 33 to 46 percent. 
PERCENT UP WITH ACE 


“The percentage of unfit mounted with 
the age of the man. In the 18 to 22 age 
group, approximately a fourth of those 
examined were unfit. When a man 
reached 34, the chances were 50-50 that 
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he would be rejected. At 43, the draft 
rejected 61 men out of each 100. 

Well, figures are dull listening, I know. 
And there are not many more. I will 
try to make them as graphic as possible. 
Remember that these figures are telling 
the story of your country. 

Like every Congressman, when I find 
statistics worked out for the Nation, I 
like to see how they apply to my State. 
So I turned through Mr. Hershey’s book 
to Texas—Texas, the home of the rang- 
ers, one of the last frontiers, where men 
are men. Texas, as usual, was a leader, 
but I was not particularly proud of our 
leadership, when I read this sentence: 

In the South, the rejection rates were 


above the national average, for educational 
deficiency and syphilis. 


I brooded over these Texas figures— 
and remember, your State’s is not much 
different. I brooded over them and 
decided they should be presented in this 
fashion. 

ONE HUNDRED TEXANS REJECTED—FOR WHAT 

REASON? 


Here are 100 Texans who were unfit 
to serve their country. For what rea- 
sons were they rejected? 

Seventeen of them were suffering 
from syphilis. 

Fourteen were not sufficiently literate 
to pass Army tests, and this was after 
Army educational standards had been 
lowered. 

Nine had various types of heart ail- 
ments. 

Nine were crippled with various types 
of muscular and skeletal defects. 

Eight had bad eyes. 

Seven were suffering from mental dis- 
ease. Incidentally, these figures were 
set up separately for our white and 
Negro inductees; and the record showed 
the mental disease was more common 
among the whites; syphilis more common 
among the Negroes. 

Six of these one hundred men had 
hernia. 

Nearly five—to be exact, 4.5—suffered 
from nervous diseases. 

Three had tuberculosis, and 2.5 others 
had some other form of lung ailments. 

Three had various degrees of deafness. 

THE WHOLE MAN MUST BE CONSIDERED 


I will spare you any more of the cat- 
alog. I think the point has been suffi- 
ciently made, that we were taught a 
great lesson by the war. 

The war taught us that the proud 
race of Americans is far from perfect. 
But Americans are famous for one thing. 
When a wrong is pointed out to them, 
they will do their best to right it. 

Government is a tool fashioned when 
the people join together to win an ob- 
jective for the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and which they could 
not achieve except through united action. 
You could multiply the examples of this 
function cf self-help. Our victory over 
fascism and nazism on foreign shores is 
a brilliant instance. 

Very early in our history the people 
of the United States joined together to 
lift the level of the Nation’s intelligence. 
Back in my State, one of our founding 
fathers once said, “‘a cultivated mind is 
the guardian genius of democracy.” 
Education of all the people has been a 
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goal of the people united in their Gov- 
ernment and working through their Gov- 
ernment. 

Now we are coming to realize that man 
is not divisible. We are beginning to 
understand that the whole man must be 
considered. That a healthy mind, a 
healthy body, and a healthy soul are 
component parts of the whole man; and 
that what happens to the body will be 
reflected in the mind and the soul. 


NOT ONE SINGLE CHILD PERFECT PHYSICALLY 


I go back to my own State again to 
illustrate my meaning—not with gen- 
eralities but with cold, indisputable 
facts. Our scientists went into our class- 
rooms—classrooms housing all races of 
students and all economic strata. They 
examined those children impersonally. 
Their eyes, their teeth, their throats, 
their postures, their bodies, their health 
records. And they found an appalling 
fact. On the basis of this scientific sam- 
pling, they found not one single child who 
was perfect physically. Each child has 
some bodily defect. 

I hasten to add that those who made 
the tests tell me this condition is not 
peculiar to Texas. It just happens that 
in Texas was conceived the idea of mak- 
ing such a survey. 


MIND REFLECTS PAIN 


Those same scientists set about to take 
remedial measures. You may find the 
details in the records of our State health 
department or the files of the United 
States Public Health Service. Suffice to 
prove my point rere is this—to me—star- 
tling phenomenon. When those physical 
defects, or their causes, were remedied, 
the. whole child started to grow. In di- 
rect ratio to the improvement in his 
physical well-being, that child’s school 
grades improved. His mind had reflected 
the aches and pains of his body. Man 
has not found any scales with which to 
weigh the human soul; but I have no 
doubt that as the body and the mind 
grow and develop, all the foundations are 
laid for a happier, a more useful indi- 
vidual—one of the units in a society 
which is as indivisible as the individual 
himself. 

I am concerned about the whole man. 
I am concerned about what the people, 
using their Government as an instru- 
ment and a tool, can do toward build- 
ing the whole man, which will mean a 
better society and a better world. 


HOPE CONGRESS WILL PASS S. 191 


Mr. Speaker, I have not taken the time 
of this House for a lecture on public 
health, education, or morals. My pur- 
pose has been to lay a proper predicate 
for a bill which I hope this Congress will 
favor. 

That bill is S. 191. It is a bill through 
which the people working with the de- 
vice of government would take one 
crawling step toward bettering the con- 
dition of Americans by expanding their 
hospital facilities. 

SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION A YEAR FOR 5 YEARS—A 
CRAWLING STEP 


I urge this bill without pride of 
authorship. I wrote a somewhat similar 
bill for the House, but this one will be 
first to reach us for action. It is, as I 








said, a first crawling step toward the ob- 
jective of helping raise the level of man’s 
physical well-being. It proposes to use 
the power of the Government and the 
funds of the people to make available to 
the people some of the facilities they 
need. 

S. 191 proposes to appropriate seventy- 
five millions a year for 5 years for the 
purpose of assisting the States to build 
proper hospital facilities. When you 
divide seventy-five millions among 48 
States, and several Territories, the 
amount for each State is small indeed. 
As I said, it is a crawling step. But at 
least it is a step. 

I shall not go into the intricacies of 
the matching plan at this time. I would 
call your attention to this fact. This is 
no attempt to federalize the Nation’s 
hospitals. Once a hospital has been con- 
structed with the aid set up in this bill, 
no Federal employee has the right to 
exercise supervision or control over its 
operations. 

TEXAS SHORT 1,400 DOCTORS 


Right here I should like to interject 
this thought. Before the Congress starts 
talking about socialized medicine, we 
ought to get enough doctors to take care 
of our people. It wouldn’t do much good 
to have a card entitling you to medical 
service if there is no doctor to furnish 
that service. 

The fact is that we have right now an 
acute shortage not only of hospital facil- 
ities but of doctors and nurses. In Texas, 
as an example because I know about 
Texas, we need 7,000 doctors for our 
population; we have fifty-six hundred. 
We are short fourteen hundred. The 
same picture prevails as to nurses. I 
think all of the talk about socializing 
medicine is nonsense and should be laid 
on the table until we train enough doc- 
tors and enough nurses and build enough 
hospitals. Unhappily, those are things 
you do not do overnight. 

DESERTING RURAL PRACTICE 


The hospital or public health center 
will make the smaller community more 
attractive to physicians who, more and 
more, are deserting rural practice for the 
cities, where they can find all the aids 
of science at hand for treatment. You 
cannot criticize the doctor for leaving 
the community where he does not have 
the facilities to practice what he has been 
taught by science. Nor can you expect 
the doctor to keep abreast of changing 
methods when the community offers him 
no facility for using those methods. Re- 
cently I heard a speaker say that with 
the progress medical science has made 
in recent months, in a brief time all 
germ diseases will be conquered. That 
may or may not be so, but we do know 
that to save lives, the doctor must have 
a place where he can take the emergency 
patient; where blood for transfusions is 
available; where aseptic conditions pre- 
vail to ninimize the danger of infec- 
tions; where nurses will watch the pa- 
tient—and where nurses may be trained 
to meet the great need in this profession. 

There is but one other provision of the 
bill, to which I would particularly direct 
your attention. 

You will find in several places lan- 
guage substantially providing that serv- 





ices must be provided without charge 
when the patient is not able to pay. 


MASTER ADMONISHED US TO HEAL THE SICK 


This is no bold concept; it is estab- 
lished practice in the medical profes- 
sion. Certainly a hospital is not strictly 
q charitable institution; you and I who 
are able to pay should and do pay. We 
accept it. We make provision for it 
when we budget our incomes. On the 
other hand, our Master admonished us 
to neal the sick. It is our ethical obli- 
gation to hospitalize those- who need it, 
and many communities already accept 
that obligation willingly. Certainly the 
medical practitioner does not inquire 
into the ability to pay of the man 
brought to a hospital by ambulance, 
suffering from traffic injuries. The 
doctor’s first function is to heal. The 
money he is paid becomes incidental. 
His skill, under his oath, is as willingly 
given free as for the highest fee. 

The community responsibility is as 
great as that of the individual practi- 
tioner. In fact, it may well be that the 
doctors are shouldering today much of 
the burden which the entire community 
should bear. 

Tf you prefer to pitch this bill on a 
cold-blooded business basis, entirely 
apart from moral and ethical consider- 
ations, I believe it good business to keep 
up the health level of the community. 

FLY DOES NOT DISCRIMINATE 


A friend once remarked to me the fly 
which eats at the open privy of a slum 
area has no scruples about carrying 
polio to the child in the silk-stocking 
area. Today my blood chills when I see 
flies in my home where my baby is play- 
ing. The health of a community can be 
no better than the health of those least 
able to afford medical and hospital care. 

The community is the sum of its in- 
dividuals, ¢he State the sum of its com- 
munities, and the Nation the sum of its 
States. The whole man is not divisible; 
nor the comn.unity; nor the State; nor 
the Nation. 

THAT MEN SHALL LIVE 


That, then, is the bill. It proposes 
to spend in 1 year much less than the 
cost of 1 day of war. It proposes to 
make these expenditures, not that men 
shall die but that men may live. It is 
rooted in the sound American doctrine 
of local government. 

Let us have the courage to spend but 
a small fraction of war’s cost in order 
that men may live a fuller, more com- 
plete life. 





Legal Aspects of Contempt Charges by 
Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 


existence of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities is a threat to our 
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democracy and our constitutional lib- 
erties. This Congress should abolish it. 

The House of Representatives has by 
no means delegated its full power to 
conduct investigation to the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
In fact, the resolution which created the 
committee limited the committee to the 
investigation of certain propaganda 
activities. 

This propaganda is described as: “Un- 
American propaganda activities within 
the United States,” and “subversive and 
un-American propaganda that is insti- 
gated from foreign countries or of a 
domestic origin, and attacks the princi- 
ple of the form of government as guar- 
anteed by our Constitution.” The com- 
mittee is given power to investigate other 
questions “in relation thereto that would 
aid Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation.” 

Propaganda which is American, that 
is propaganda which is permitted by the 
constitutional guarantees of freedom, 
speech and press, is not within the scope 
of the committee’s inquiry. Even propa- 
ganda which is alleged to be subversive 
is not within the committee’s power of 
inquiry unless it attacks the principle of 
our form of government as guaranteed 
by our Constitution. 

From this grant of power it is clear 
that the House committee exceeds its 
authority when it investigates organiza- 
tions distributing relief abroad—as the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee; 
when it inquires into matters of tax ex- 
emption—as in the case of the Council 
for American-Soviet Friendship; when 
it attacks organizations defending the 
Bill of Rights and advocating legisla- 
tion—as the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties; when it attacks 
the Committee to Combat Anti-Semitism 
for circulating a petition in support of 
a congressional resolution; when it at- 
tacks an advertising agency for placing 
an advertisement asking for the abolition 
of the Un-American Activities Committee 
itself; when it seeks to examine the books 
and records and contributors’ lists of 
various organizations without regard to 
their aims and purposes and without re- 
gard to the nature of their activities, 
propaganda or otherwise. 

The internal affairs of these or other 
organizations, their records and mem- 
bership lists and financial contributors, 
are not the concern of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities under the man- 
date of Congress unless these organiza- 
tions are engaged in propaganda as de- 
fined in the above resolution. If they 
do not engage in such activities, the com- 
mittee clearly exceeds its powers in in- 
vestigating them. 

It is settled law that when a congres- 
Sional committee or any other body to 
which Congress has delegated power ex- 
ceeds that power, resistance to this abuse 
of power is justified and lawful. 

The following quotations from the 
United States Supreme Court decisions 
make this clear: 

And it is a necessary deduction from the 
decisions in Kilbourn v. Thompson and 
In re Chapman that a witness rightfully 
may refuse to answer where the bounds of 
the power are exceeded, or the questions are 
not pertinent, to the matter under inquiry. 
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(McGrain v. Doughterty (273 U. S., 135, 176) 
(1926) .) 

An investigation not based upon specified 
grounds is quite as objectionable as a search 
Warrant not based upon specific statements 
of facts. Such an investigation, or such a 
search, is unlawful in its inception and can- 
not be made lawful by what it may bring, or 
by what it actually succeeds in bringing, to 
light. (G.C. Byars v. U.S. (273 U.S. 28, 29) 
and cases cited.) 

No one can read these two great opinions 
without perceiving how closely allied in 
principle are the three protective rights of 
the individual—that against compulsory self- 
accusation, that against unlawful searches 
and seizures, and that against unlawful in- 
quisitorial investigations. They were among 
those intolerable abuses of the star chamber, 
which brought that institution to an end 
at the hand of the Long Parliament in 1€40 
Even the shortest step in the direction of 
curtailing one of these rights must be halted 
in limine lest it serve as a precedent for 
further advances in the same direction, or 
for wrongful invasions of the others. (Jones 
v. Securities and Exchange Commission (298 
U. S. 1).) 


The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities is limited not only by the terms of 
congressional resolution, but also by the 
constitutional guarantees of speech and 
press. The committee’s realm of inquiry 
is limited to the field of propaganda. 
Propaganda in its broadest connotations 
includes the entire realin of expressed 
opinions and beliefs; of educational mat- 
ters disseminated to call attention to 
evils, the methods of their elimination, 
and of legislative and political activities. 
These “propaganda activities” are all em- 
braced in the concept of press and speech 
guaranteed by the first amendment to 
the United States Constitution. Cer- 
tainly the House of Representatives did 
not intend to give this committee the 
right to investigate matters of opinion, 
education, and legislation upon which 
Congress itself cannot constitutionally 
legislate. 

The first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is express on the limitation of con- 
gressional power: 

Congress shall make no law * * * 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people lawfully to 
assembly and to petition the Government fo: 
a redress of grievances. 


The Supreme Court has oft repeated 
the principle that legislation which in- 
terferes with the right of speech and 
press is unconstitutional unless limited to 
those expressions which are rendered “in 
such circumstances and are of such a 
nature as to create a clear and present 
danger that they will bring about th 
substantive evils that Congress has 
right to prevent.” 

And very recently we have also sugg¢ 
that “clear and present danger” is an ap- 
propriate guide in determining 
tutionality of restrictions upon 
where the substantive evil sought to be pre- 
vented by the restriction is “destruction « 
life or property, or invasion of right of 
privacy.” (Thornhill v. Alabama (310 U.S 
88, 105, 60 S. Ct. 736, 745, 84 L. Ed. 1093) .) 

What finally emerges from the “clear and 
present danger” cases is a working principle 
that the substantive evil must be extremely 
serious and the degree of imminence ex- 
tremely high before utterances can be pun- 
ished. (Bridges v. State of Cal nia (62S 
Ct. 190, 193, 194, 314 U. S. 252, 86 L. Ed. 192, 
1941) .) 


the consti- 


expressio! 
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Early this year the Supreme Court 
recognized that— 

The preservation of a free society is depend- 
ent upon the right of each individual citizen 
to receive such literature as he himself might 
desire. 

And that— 

The right to exercise the liberties safe- 
guarded by the first amendment “lies in the 
foundation of free government by free men.” 


(Marsh v. State of Alabama (Jan. 7, 1946) 
14 L. W. 1083.) 


The Court has emphasized the wide 
latitude which must be given to propa- 
ganda: ; 

Freedom of discussion, if it would fulfill 
its historic function in this Nation, must em- 
brace all issues abovt which information is 
needed or appropriate to enable the members 
of society to cope with the exigencies of their 
period. (Thornhill v. Alabama (310 U.S. 88, 
102) .) 


No Member of Congress mindful of the 
constitutional guaranties can support 
the committee’s investigation. 

Both the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship and the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
submitted to the Un-American Activities 
Committee copies of their published ma- 
terial including books, pamphlets, 
speeches, summaries of meetings, bulle- 
tins of information, and other material 
urging support for the general aims of 
these organizations or for specific issues. 
But the committee was not interested in 
this material. 

The activities of the Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, which takes no 
stand on domestic issues, in disseminat- 
ing information about the Soviet Union, 
in holding tremendous public demon- 
strations of American-Soviet friendship 
participated in and approved of by the 
highest Government officials, at all times 
clearly acted in a field in which prohibi- 
tive or restrictive legislation cannot be 
constitutionally imposed—a field in 
which no “remedial” legislation is nec- 
essary or is legally permitted. 

The National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties in defending the Bill of 
Rights, in seeking FEPC legislation, the 
repeal of the poll tax, the defeat of anti- 
labor legislation, and the elimination of 
discrimination was similarly engaged in 
“propaganda activities’ not subject to 
congressional limitation. 

The Moss-Arnold Advertising Agency, 
acting on behalf of a client—the Citi- 
zens United to Abolish the Wood- 
Rankin Committee—in placing an adver- 
tisement opposing the activities of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and seeking its abolition, ceitainly did 
not engage in un-American or subversive 
activities. The advertisement itself was 
clearly an expression of opinion on which 
Congress could not—and would not— 
legislate. 

The Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, dedicated to giving relief to the 
victims of fascism and raising funds sole- 
ly for that purpose, is not engaged in any 
propaganda activities whatsoever, sub- 
versive or otherwise. 

But the Committee on Un-American 
Activities ignored the evidence—either of 


the lack of propaganda activities or of 
their nature. The committee refused to 
consider the clear proof submitted that 
the organizations under its attack did not 
come within the scope of its power. In- 
stead the committee pressed its unwar- 
ranted demands for books, records, cor- 
respondence, contributors’ lists, and so 
forth. 

These demands cannot possibly be 
motivated by any valid legislative pur- 
pose. They are motivated solely by the 
political opposition of the members of the 
committee to the aims and objectives of 
the organizations under investigation. 

The ambiguous language of the House 
resolution creating the committee does 
not contain adequate criteria setting 
forth the limits of the power granted to 
the committee. Taking advantage of 
this ambiguity, the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities has attempted to 
exercise a power greater than the power 
of Congress itself in its sweeping attacks 
upon organizations dealing with matters 
of opinion, education, legislation, and 
political activity. The power taken by 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties to itself is so subversive of the con- 
sjitutional guarantees that it must be 
deemed to be void. The House of Rep- 
resentatives could not have intended that 
this committee should have the untram- 
meled power to interfere with the activi- 
ties which are the very foundations of 
democratic government. 

The organizations and individuals who 
have been charged with contempt by the 
Un-American Activities Committee have 
actually committed no contempt of Con- 
gress. They have, in each Case, respected 
the subpena power of Congress and have 
appeared before the committee. They 
have, in each case, submitted freely, 
though hampered by the committee it- 
self, the factual information and material 
prepared and distributed by them which 
might conceivably be classed as prop- 
aganda. They were prepared and will- 
ing to be examined on this material and 
to establish affirmatively that they en- 
gaged in no propaganda which could pos- 
sibly be declared un-American or sub- 
versive. 

Resistance to the committee’s demands 
developed only when the committee ex- 
ceeded its powers, violating the constitu- 
tional rights of the organizations and in- 
dividuals involved by asking questions 
and demanding records not pertinent to 
any matter within the scope of the com- 
mittee’s power and by a misuse of the 
subpena power. 

The very statute under which this pro- 
ceeding is brought requires only that a 
witness answer pertinent questions and 
furnish pertinent letters or documents. 
The books and records of organizations 
not engaged in un-American or subver- 
sive activities are not pertinent to the 
matters which have been committed to 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
for investigation. Under those circum- 
stances, as the organizations themselves 
have pointed out, it is their right and in 
fact their duty to resist the unwarranted 
demands of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 
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Justification for their position is in the 
following language of Justice Brandeis: 

The makers of our Constitution undertook 
to secure conditions favorable to the pur- 
suit of happiness. They recognized the sig- 
nificance of man’s spiritual nature, of his 
feelings and of his intellect. They knew 
that only a part of the pain, pleasure anq 
satisfactions of life are to be found in ma. 
terial things. They sought to protect Ameri- 
cans in their beliefs, their emotions anq 
their sensations. They conferred, as against 
the Government, the right to be let alone— 
the most comprehensive right and the right 
most valued-by civilized man. To protect 
that right, every unjustifiable intrusion py 
the Government upon the privacy of the in- 
dividual, whatever the means employed. must 
be deemed a violation of the fourth amend- 
ment. (Olmstead v. United States (277 U. §, 
438, 478-479) .) 


This observation is particularly true, as 
we have indicated, when there is an inva- 
sion of the freedom of the press, speech, 
and opinion which is involved in the case 
of every organization and individual un- 
der attack by the committee. 

It is emphasized by the sweeping de- 
mands in the subpenas issued by the 
committee which in themselves consti- 
tute a violation of the fourth amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution. 
That amendment provides: 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against 


unreasonable searches and seizures shall not 
be violated. 


As the United States Supreme Court 
held in a very recent case—Oklahoma 
Publishing Co. v. Walling; News Printing 
Co., Inc., v. Same, Nos. 61 and 63, October 
term, 1945; decided February 11, 1946, 
14 L. W. 4161—tthe use of the subpena 
power is a constructive search and may 
only be exercised when the investiga- 
tion is authorized by Congress, is for a 
purpose Congress can order, and the doc- 
uments sought are relevant to the in- 
quiry. The use of the subpena power 
beyond these limitations is an invasion 
of the guarantees of the fourth amend- 
ment. 

In the pending contempt case the sub- 
pena power has been used by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to jus- 
tify or to implement fishing expedi- 
tions into the internal affairs of these 
organizations, under the ostensible pur- 
pose of determining whether or not these 
organizations are engaged in un-Ameri- 
can or subversive activities. Because the 
propaganda activities of these organiza- 
tions are neither un-American nor sub- 
versive no information elicited on mem- 
bers, the correspondence, contributors’ 
lists, or other internal matters could 
possibly change the character of the 
propaganda activities so as to make the 
organization a proper subject of the com- 
mittee’s inquiry. 

The resistance of the individuals is 
therefore based not on a contempt of 
Congress nor on any defiance of any 
legitimate or proper activity of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. The 
resistance is soundly based on constitu- 
tional principles and on a reasonable 
interpretation of the vague power given 
to the Committee on Un-American Ac- 











tivities. It is based also upon the in- 
escapable conclusion that the committee 
is not conducting these investigations for 
any legislative purpose. Since the in- 
ception of the committee and its prede- 
cessor, no remedial legislation has been 


offered to Congress by this committee. - 


The reason is not far to seek. Legisla- 
tion on the matters of opinion, on the 
educational and political activities which 
the committee seeks to interfere with by 
its investigations, is palpably uncon- 
stitutional. That is why no legislation 
is offered. If it were, Congress would 
reject it in deference to the constitu- 
tional principles which it would neces- 
sarily violate. 

Editor and Publisher, in its current 
issue—April 13—charges that the in- 
vestigation by the committee of “opinion 
expressed in paid advertising copy 
amounts to intimidation” and is “an at- 
tempt to control thought.” It comments 
further: 

If, through such methods, a branch of Con- 
gress can label such opinion good or bad, 
right or wrong, it need not go much further 
to do the same with the now free editorial 
expressions in our newspapers. 


The persons charged with contempt 
before the House are persons who did 
nothing more than to disseminate infor- 
mation and engage in expressions of 
opinion on matters of the day. These, 
in the judgment of member. of the 
committee, were bad or wrong. Their 
refusal to accept this judgment is their 
only crime. The House would render 
the greatest service to its own dignity 
and prerogatives by ruling that congres- 
sional power shall not be used to further 
persecute these Americans for their 
opinions and beliefs. 

Let us keep faith with the American 
people by voting this unconstitutional 
committee out. Let us rededicate our- 
selves to freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, freedom of religion, and the right 
of one to petition his government. 





Extension of Selective Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN DOUGLAS MANKIN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mrs. MANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
today’s Washington Post: 


LET DOWN BY THE HOUSE 


We share with Members of the House 
reluctance to see compulsory military service 
continued even a day longer than is neces- 
sary. Yet we think that, in voting to sus- 
pend selective-service inductions for 5 
months and to exempt youths of 18 and 19 
years from the draft, the House has let the 
Nation down in a thoughtless and irrespon- 
sible way. Someone aptly remarked that 
these amendments have not killed the bill 
but merely buried it alive. 

Specific arguments for both the major 
changes written into the bill on Saturday 
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carry a good deal of weight. Even General 
Eisenhower said the other day that he would 
prefer to have men beyond their teens for 
occupation duty. Unseasoned youths of 18 
and 19 often lack the discretion and moral 
stamina that troops occupying a foreign land 
should have. Why, then, should this group 
continue to be drafted? One simple answer 
is that not all troops are assigned to occupa- 
tion duty. Many are needed in this country 
to service the troops abroad. More import- 
ant is the fact that to eliminate youths under 
20 would be virtually to cut off the flow of 
selective-service recruits into the Army, for 
the older men capable of bearing arms have 
already been drafted. 

Plausible arguments were also made for 
the amendment suspending all inductions for 
5 months. This delay, it is said, will tend 
to throw full emphasis upon voiuntary enlist- 
ments. Then, if the voluntary system fails 
to bring in enough men, the President can 
order a resumption of selective-service in- 
ductions. But this is to treat the whole busi- 
ness of maintaining our position in the post- 
war world as if it were a matter of signing 
up enough men to lay a sewer or put in a 
sidewalk. It will carry the impression all 
over the world that the United States is once 
more preparing to abandon its world respon- 
sibilities at the earliest possible moment. 

What we obviously need is a policy of 
maintaining our reduced military strength 
on a systematic and routine basis. The Post 
sincerely hopes that enough volunteers will 
be found to fill up the occupation forces in 
both Germany and Japan. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the armed forces should not be left to 
operate on a shoestring. We can exert a 
strong influence for peace and order in the 
world only if we carry through without quib- 
bling or hesitation the obligations we have 
assumed. To withdraw into our shell in the 
present unsettled state of international af- 
fairs would be to leave the world to chaos 
after a great expenditure of life and irre- 
placeable resources in the pursuit of liberty, 
order, and peace. From this broader point 
of view there can be no question that the 
House has gambled with the security which 
has so recently been purchased at so high a 
price. 

In other words, the House indulged in a 
shortsighted throwback to localism and do- 
mestic politics in dealing with an issue that 
demands a United Nations viewpoint. It cut 
a sizable piece of ground from beneath Sec- 
retary Byrnes in his struggle io establish an 
orderly peace system. This tragic aspect of 
Saturday’s performance cannot be reasoned 
away by petty arguments based upon per- 
sonal convenience or the preference of Amer- 
icans for civilian jobs. Nor can the damage 
that has been done be set right by anything 
less than a final vote in both Houses for un- 
interrupted continuation of selective service 
during the next year. 





Reinstitution of Rationing 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been sent to me, per- 
haps because I am an alumnus of the 
institution, a petition from Yale Univer- 
sity containing the names of 1,476 stu- 
dents who. by petition, urge the Congress 
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to take all possible action and the Na- 
tion to take all possible action even in- 
cluding, if necessary, the reinstitution of 
rationing to meet the relief needs of a 
hungry world. I merely want to point 
out in this connection that in filing these 
petitions which I shali do in the proper 
way, there is one mistake of fact in the 
petition, because the students have as- 
sumed that Congress has not made all 
the appropriations which we have 
pledged ourselves to make for the pur- 
pose of supporting the work of UNRRA. 
We have made those contributions, and 
I think that should be made clear. 
Other than that I want to most sincerely 
commend these students for the hu- 
manitarian action they have taken. 





Address of Hon. Robert F. Wagner, of 
New York, at Roosevelt Memorial Din- 
ner, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE U)MITED STATES 


Monday, April 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the dinner given by 
the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee in honor of the memory of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, on April 12, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as fellows: 

My friends, in the 12 months that have 
rolled ky since the loss of our great leader, 
there is one thought which has been given 
expression more frequently than any other. 

The thought has been this: that in both 
domestic and international affairs, America 
should carry forward faithfully the programs 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

And yet, we must be careful, in the appli- 
cation of this thought. Otherwise, in our 
concentration upon being faithful to the 
specific programs which Roosevelt initiated, 


we may reach a result directly opposite to 
what he would have wished. 

For to follow any program of the past, 
however good it was in its day, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from following the spirit of 
liberalism and progress, which constantly 
formulates new programs to meet new needs 


It is not the specific programs of Roosevelt 
that have eternal validity. The eternal veri- 
ties lie in the spirit with which Roosevelt ap- 


proached problems—his courage, his deter- 
mination, his faith in the people, his subor- 
dination of every other consideration to the 


welfare of humanity. 

When Roosevelt became President in 1933, 
he carried forward in the spirit of Andrew 
Jackson. But he did not use the programs of 
Andrew Jackson. They would have been 
entirely unsuited to the ninteen-thirties 
Roosevelt formulated new programs that 
were suited to his times. 

And now, in 1946, I believe that the world 
is changing more rapidly than ever before. 
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Ten or twenty years from now our world 
may be more different from 1933, the begin- 
ning of the age of Roosevelt, than 1933 was 
different from 1833 the age of Jackson. 

That is why Roosevelt’s last message to the 
Arherican people ended with the words: “We 
must move forward with firm and active 
faith.’ 

In domestic matters, the social security 
and housing and full-employment measures, 
which Roosevelt advocated in the middle thir- 
ties, are already inadequate for the tasks of 
today and tomorrow. But the ideas and 
ideals, with which Roosevelt infused the 
minds and hearts of the American people, are 
splendidly adequate for today and tomorrow. 
They will be a beacon light for the next cen- 
tury. 

For underneath the details of Roosevelt’s 
domestic programs for the middle thirties, 
there was his faith and confidence that all 
the people can and must be protected from 
the hazards of unemployment and old age 
and ill health. There was his faith and con- 
fidence that all the people should have de- 
cent homes. There was his faith and con- 
fidence that all the people should have the 
chance to work, and that unemployment in 
a man-made society is no more inevitable 
than scarlet fever. There was his faith and 
confidence that democracy, better than any 
other system, can achieve these goals of hu- 
man dignity and human freedom. 

Today, our task is not merely to look at 
what Roosevelt proposed, and then to seek 
to get it adopted by the. Congress and ap- 
proved by the people. Any person or group 
of persons who seek to walk in Roosevelt's 
footsteps, in this narrow sense, will be walk- 
ing backward rather than forward. They 
would be adopting what Roosevelt did in 
form, but rejecting it in substance. 

We need bigger social-security programs, 
bigger housing programs, and more compre- 
hensive full-employment programs, than any 
we dreamed of 10 years ago. Our war pro- 
duction achievements make it clear that only 
these bigger programs will measure up to 
what we can easily do. Therefore, only these 
bigger programs will measure up to what we 
must determine to do. 

In our relations with the rest of the world, 
it seems to me that this same proposition 
is equally valid. We cannot maintain peace 
with the world, simply by research into what 
Roosevelt did or intended to do, beginning 
with the Atlantic Charter and ending with 
Yalta. But we can realize a formula for per- 
manent peace, if we continue to manifest 
the spirit and outlook that Roosevelt dis- 
played. 

This spirit and outlook, as I see it, may be 
easily summarized. Roosevelt was fully 
aware that America had become the mighti- 
est, Nation on earth. But he felt that those 
who were strong can best afford to be gen- 
erous. He felt that only by an unqualified 
expression of American generosity could the 
nations which suffered so much more than 
us during the war retain a feeling of good 
will toward America. 

Roosevelt knew that the miserable and 
demoralized and exhausted peoples of Eu- 
rope and Asia will not remain that way for- 
ever. Through one means or another, with 
their resources and their talents, they will 
become strong. Roosevelt therefore sensed 
that American welfare could not rest upon 
shaking the big stick. American welfare can 
rest only upon appreciating the problems of 
other nations, and helping them to surmount 
their immediate difficulties. Morality in in- 
ternational affairs should never be confused 
with self-righteousness. Trying to con- 
vince any other great nation that it is wrong 
is a hazardous and unprofitable task. It is 
much more profitable to seek to convince 
other great nations that America is their 
friend. 

The scientists are wrong when they say 
there is no defense against the atomic bomb. 
There is one defense, and only one, against 


the atomic bomb—a contented world. 
America has the responsibility to lead in 
achieving that contentment. I believe that 
Roosevelt was supremely aware of this. I 
believe that we should proceed in the spirit 
in which he acted. 

Foreign policy, in most cases, is a byprod- 
uct of the domestic economy. I agree with 
Sir William Beveridge that full employment 
in America is the most important single re- 
quirement for permanent world peace. It 
follows that a domestic program for Amer- 
ica, in the spirit of Roosevelt, is the best 
foundation upon which to build a foreign 
policy in the spirit of Roosevelt. 

Unfortunately, there are some people in 
public life who have gained a reputation 
for being liberal in foreign affairs, while 
they remain reactionaries at home. The 
American people are not yet fully awakened 
to the bearing which our own domestic af- 
fairs will have upon the future of the world. 
That awakening must be made complete— 
and quickly. 

We must carry forward, between 1946 and 
1950, a domestic program which is as bold 
and advanced, for these times, as Roosevelt’s 
domestic program between 1933 and 1937 
was for his time. We must carry forward, 
between 1946 and 1950, a foreign policy which 
is as far-sighted, for these times, as the for- 
eign policy which Roosevelt developed be- 
tween 1937 and 1941 was for his time. We 
must fight the war against social injustice 
and against want in a land of plenty, as 
unrelentiessly as Roosevelt led in the war 
against fascism between 1941 and 1945. 

Anything less than this will be unfair to 
the American people and to the world. Any- 
thing less than this will fail to capitalize 
the heritage which Franklin Roosevelt left 
us. We must live with that heritage and 
multiply its fruits. 


Generals Eisenhower and MacArthur Laud 
the Merchant Marine’s Contribution to 
Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
debate last Saturday I asked the distin- 
guished chairman of the Flouse Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May], if he had 
read the tributes paid the men of the 
United States merchant marine during 
the war by General Eisenhower and 
General MacArthur. 

During the summer of 1944, shortly 
after the Normandy beachhead was 
established and I had worked my way to 
England on a tanker carryirg high 
octane in convoy, I learned at SHEAF 
that General Eisenhower had issued the 
following statement: 

When final victory is ours, there is no or- 


ganization that will share its credit more 
deservedly than the merchant marine. 


On April 1, 1945, General MacArthur, 
lauding the merchant seamen for their 
aid in the liberation of the Philippines, 
said: 

With us, they shared the heaviest enemy 
fire. On these islands I have ordered them 
off their ships and into fox holes when their 
ships became untenable targets of attack. 


“tremendously to our success. 
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At our side they have suffered in bloodshed 
and death. 

The high caliber of efficiency and courage 
they displayed in their part of the invasion 
of the Philippines marked their conduct 
throughout the entire campaign in the 
Southwest Pacific. They have contributeq 
I hold no 
branch in higher esteem than the merchant 
marine service. 


The Worst Is Yet To Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Congress, this week, will be con- 
sidering an extension of the OPA. Is 
there any Member of this House who 
will defend the action of the OPA, as it 
relates to meat, butter, and other foods? 
The OPA has some 32,000 political Phari- 
sees, who have been trying to control 
every section of the economy of this 
country. They would regulate every- 
thing from your shoestrings to your 
hair tonic. They try to control the prices 
on more than 8,000,000 separate items, 
involving billions of transactions every 
day. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to this humble 
Congressman that the OPA has out- 
lived its usefulness, but not its appro- 
priations. Their appropriations should 
be cut off and they should be permitted 
to die on the vine. Their Enforcement 
Division leaves a stench in the nostrils 
of the honest businessman. It stinks 
with corruption and crime. 

The OPA fathers the black market. 
Legitimate packers can no longer buy 
enough cattle for slaughter. The worst 
meat shortage of all times now faces the 
country, because the honest packer is 
purchasing about 15 percent of the meat. 
The Department of Agriculture will in- 
form you that uninspected black-market 
meat has tripled in the last few months. 
The packing houses are laying off em- 
ployees. The black-market cattle rus- 
tlers are in the saddle. They leave a 
trail of slime and corruption which 
would make the bootleggers in prohibi- 
tion days blush with shan.e. 

What will Congress do about attempt- 
ing to get more meat, butter, and food 
to the tables of hungry Americans? The 
OPA, with its colossal egotism, is a polit- 
ical fraud. It ought to be drastically 
amended or eliminated. 

The following editorial from a leading 
stock journal, in the bread basket of 
America, reflects accurately the condi- 
tion which now exists: 

THE WORST IS YET TO COME 


Conditions in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry are deplorable. Fven tragic. Legiti- 
mate operators are being forced to be crooked 
or quit. The slaughter business is being 
scattered to the four winds, with the con- 
cerns exposed to public scrutiny and official 
inspection hopelessly handicapped. They 
stand helplessly by, while their established 
trade drifts away from them. All sorts of 
dodges are worked by mushroom outfits that 














have no expectation or desire to remain in 
the business permanently, so long as they 
can cash in now. The retailer’s conscience is 
atrophied. The consumers are being bilked 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. Pay to 
the producer is inadequate. He has no 
chance to share in the big money. His oper- 
ations are discouraged, and so long as pro- 
duction continues to lag, which it will until 
the producer is better paid, all the current 

‘ils will persist, and probably multiply. 
e is no hope, until and unless OPA is 
y interred, so far as the livestock and 
meat business is concerned. 

The war is over. We were promised, and 
had reason to expect, that once the war was 
over Government controls would make their 
exit. But the pay rollers did a grand job of 
scaring the country, to keep their jobs good. 
At first they would have to be kept just a 
while longer, till things got in a little better 
shape. But things didn’t get in better shape. 
They got worse, and with every turn for the 
, claims for continued control were set 
and cemented in the public mind. On 
and on. This was bad, that was bad. And 
with every new bad, a new order, farther 
reaching, more complex, more confusing, pre- 
cipitating new emergencies, requiring new 
regulations. Never kill an old one. No, sir. 
Never less regulation; always more. Till we 
are where we are, in the livestock and meat 
business, and that is a mess, such as never 
before did America witness. 

It is bad enough that the country doesn’t 
have the meat it should have, and could 
have were producers given fair treatment; it 
is bad enough that the entire livestock and 
meat industry is suffering dislocations from 
which it will take years to recover; but it is 
a downright crime, an offense to common 
decency, that, in a wholesale manner, self- 
preservation, in a business sense, has been 
forced to rest on a foundation of cheating. 
That, OPA has done to the livestock and 
meat 
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I industry; that, throughout the history 
of this country, has rated at the top, in its 
standards of business ethics. It takes the 
very heart out of a business in which men 
of character have always taken pride. 

OPA has done this thing to us, in the live- 
stock and meat industry. That will never be 
forgotten, nor forgiven. If the end is not in 
sight, the worst has not yet been seen. Is 
there no hope? 





Westinghouse Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Westinghouse strike still 
continues. It is now in its fourteenth 
week. The Westinghouse employees’ 
proposal to the company was no more 
than was asked for, and readily granted, 
by the Westinghouse competing com- 
panies, 

The employees at Westinghouse are 
entitled to ask the company for a decent 
living wage consistent with the advance 
in the cost of living. The negotiations 
were followed by an ultimatum by the 
company to its employees. The attitude 
of the company since March 19 smacks 
of the feudal days of the open shop. The 
company rendered its proposal to the 
employees, gave them an ultimatum, and 
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sought the use of the State police, which 
are still on the job patrolling the town 
of East Pittsburgh. Whether it was the 
intention of the company or not, it bears 
all the earmarks of an effort to destroy 
the union and bring about the open 
shop. These are the same methods used 
in the old days of hammer and tongs. 

It is to be regretted that this has hap- 
pened, especially in western Pennsyl- 
vania, the greatest industrial center of 
the United States—or of the world per- 
haps—where amicable relations seem to 
exist in all the industries in the area. 
This strike is the only remaining strike 
of importance in that territory, and at 
this time negotiations arein abeyance. I 
Say abeyance, because the company is 
mistaken in thinking it can issue an 
ultimatum to the employees in this day 
and_age. 

I may be just a voice crying in the 
wind, but my recommendation to the 
management of the Westinghouse Co. 
would be to resume negotiations with the 
employees and do it on a straight across 
the board basis, and not to follow the 
conduct outlined by the mediators of the 
Department of Labor, who were com- 
pelled to withdraw from the mediation 
because the company issued the ulti- 
matum to be effective March 31. In the 
mediators’ report it is stated: 


Though the company’s proposal of March 
19 takes the form of an 1814-cent offer, it is, 
in substance, neither an across-the-board of- 
fer nor an offer of 1814 cents or 17'4 cents an 


hour in any of the classifications to which it 
applies. 


Further, the report clearly shows that 
the lamp department was excluded from 
an increase: 


The lamp department, containing approxi- 
mately 10 percent of all employees, is ex- 
cluded from the general offer. Under its 
special lamp-department offer the company 
calculates that these 10 percent of its em- 
ployees will receive a small wag? increase, 
if any. 


Other matters in dispute, according to 
the report of the mediators, were not 
squarely met by the company, and in the 
final conclusion of the mediators’ report 
it is stated: 


When, on March 19, the 25-page proposal 
was finally submitted to the union by the 
company with an accompanying letter say- 
ing that “this proposal expires at midnight 
March 31, 1946,” it seemed clear to the media- 
tors that unless the company’s proposal were 
to be considered as an ultimatum, the re- 
maining 12 days of the month would not be 
sufficient for a reasonable negotiation or 
mediation of the many provisions of the 
company’s proposal. The mediators, there- 
for, formally requested the company to agree 
to an extension of time. This request the 
company formally refused. 

The refusal of the company on March 22 
to continue negotiations or meet with the 
union unless its wage offer was accepted in 
full, together with its refusal to extend the 
contract for a reasonable period, created con- 
ditions that made mediation impossible. Ac- 
cordingly, the mediators withdrew in the 
afternoon of March 22 and now render this 
report to you. 


It is hoped for the best interests of the 
Nation, the State, and the community 
that these matters will be settled by 
proper negotiations immediately. These 
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people have families to feed and clothe 
and to house, and they are asking only 
what is just. If the company could not 
afford to pay this the matter would not 
be of such outstanding importance, but 
the earnings of the company show that 
it can afford the increase. Let the com- 
munity settle down once more to peace- 
ful pursuits and the entire population of 
the area will be happy. 








Address of Hon. Claude Pepper, of 
Florida, at Roosevelt Memorial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by me at the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial dinner, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, on April 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


For Franklin D. Roosevelt democracy did 
not stop at the water’s edge. He applied to 
foreign affairs the essential, dynamic spirit 
of democracy which moved him in domestic 
affairs. Though at home it was called the 
New Deal and in foreign affairs the good- 
neighbor policy, it was all from the same 
great heart and head. It was obvious that 
the man who taught his fellow men at home 
to respect the dignity and the welfare of little 
people all over America would in foreign 
affairs respect the dignity and welfare of 
little nations in all parts of the world. And 
it was equally natural that one who was the 
implacable foe of monopoly in the United 
States should remain the uncompromising 
fore, *ormally requested the company to agree 
deur, often called imperialism. 

And, when Franklin D. Roosevelt talked 
about freedom of religion, freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom from fear, and free- 
dom from want, he was talking about the 
aspirations of people everywhere in the world 
That is why people everywhere in the world 
trusted Franklin D. Roosevelt and his ad- 
ministration. That’s why Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in a free election would have gotten more 
votes in most nations of the world than 
would the heads of the governments in those 
nations. hat’s why, to the peoples and the 
nations of the world, the policies of the 
United States were the living principles of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and not that cold 
abstract concept, the Government of the 
United States. 

The people of the world trusted Franklin 
D. Roosevelt because they knew he was t 
much of a Democrat to give his support t 
undemocratic principles anywhere, and too 
wise to be made the unsuspecting instrument 
of antisocial people or forces in any part of 
the world. 

The people of the world knew that it was 
not Franklin D. Roosevelt who limited the 
Atlantic Charter to only favored parts of the 
earth. And the people of the world knew, 
as the minorities in the United States knew 
so well, that when Roosevelt spoke of the 
dignity of men, he meant it without regard 
to race, creed, or color, national origin, 
the fortune of birth anywhere in the world. 
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When President Roosevelt 
Soviet ‘Union in 1933, he laid the foundation 
of the unity of the Big Three upon which was 
built victory in the war, and the foundation 
of a permanent peace and prosperity every- 
where in the world. And the Russians 
trusted Roosevelt because they knew he was 
not a Soviet baiter and he would not coun- 
tenance Soviet baiters. 

And having confidence in Pres 


velt 


ident Roose- 
, confidence that he would not wage war 
n them or join a secret cabal to destroy 
them, confidence that he would not throw 
them to the wolves of fascism because they 
were Communists in their own country, the 
Russians worked and fought with President 
Roosevelt and with our great common ally, 
in the most effective and the most 
ul military alliance ever seen upon the 
f the earth. President Roosevelt knew 
sian faults and shortcomings, but he 
»w the long, dark, and rugged road over 
which the Russians had come. He knew 
their struggles and their obstacles and he 
knew that they were essentially like all other 
human beings groping for the light of free- 
dom and security. He believed that given 
understanding, encouragement, and fair co- 
operation the Soviet Union would find its 
place in the family of democratic nations 
and peoples. 

In the good will of the wartime alliance the 
Soviet Union disbanded the Comintern. We 
extended Russia lend-lease, and we stopped 
war upon communism in Russia. And all of 
us concentrated upon the common enemy, 
Hitler, and then Japan. In this mutual con- 
fidence we won the victory and built the 
possibilities of a permanent peace. That’s 
why the masses of Moscow surged with tear- 
filled eyes and husky throats into the square 
in front of the American Embassy in Moscow 
when Roosevelt died just 1 year ago today. 
That's why Stalin tearfully told the American 
Ambassador of his sorrow when Roosevelt 
Passed. 

Yet it would seem to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
a strange lack of reciprocity if, after the dis- 
solution of the Comintern, we should, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, become a party to an- 
other anti-Comintern pact. 

Would we have today the crisis of confi- 
dence which has thrown the world into a 
fearful atomic armament race if we could 
instill again in the nations of the world the 
confidence in American foreign policy which 
Roosevelt inspired? Would we have the talk 
and the threat of war in the world today if 
somehow the unity of the Big Three had not 
slipped away? Have we, without being aware 
of it, become the guarantor of the status quo 
and unintentionally become a party to a 
strategy that seeks to contain Russia within 
the boundaries set by western imperialism? 
Do we really realize that you cannot have 
the new order in the earth and preserve all 
the old empires? Are we truly in the spirit 
of Roosevelt standing before the world today 
as the spokesman of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, the United Nations Cov- 
enant, and the “four freedoms”? These ques- 
tions we must in all candor ask ourselves as 
we search our national soul on this anni- 
versary of the absence of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt 

I recall what an old professor in college 
used to tell my class, that we must learn to 


as the visible forces of the world. In this 
unsettled present, as we hurtle into the un- 
charied future, we shall need, as we strive 
for peace, to draw upon all the spiritual 
sources of strength we can summon. There 
will be many—the Christian spirit, the prin- 
ciples of human brotherhood under one God, 
the memory of great fellowships and friend- 
shins 

But we who loved him can find nowhere 
greater strength and courage than when we 


turn to that ever-living leader, both invisible 
and visible—invisible to our eyes but forever 
visible and vivid in our memories—that other 
great prince of peace, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 


Radio Address of Hon. Harley M. Kiigore, 
of West Virginia, to Anti-Inflation 
Raliy, New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED “TATES 


Monday, April 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimcus consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KiIL- 
GORE] to an anti-inflation rally held at 
the Astor Hotel, New York City, on Fri- 
day, March 22, 1946. The address was 
broadcast over a national radio network, 
and I feel that it deserves the attention 
and study of every Member of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


If we lose the fight to extend price con- 
trol without crippling amendments, 140,000,- 
000 people are going to get hurt. Most peo- 
ple would get hurt right away. Food prices 
would go up, clothing prices would go up, 
rents would go up. The only things that 
would go down would be your hopes and 
your pocketbooks. A few people might not 
get hurt until later. These would be the 
people in a position to get a temporary profit 
out of high prices. But when the deflation 
came—and if we get an inflation, you can 
be sure we'll get a deflation later—these peo- 
ple would get hurt too. 

But I want to talk about the people who 
would get hurt right away if prices start 
shooting for the sky. How would you like 
to go to the store and find that sugar had 
gone up from 7 cents a pound to 26 cents? 
Or that eggs had gone up from 50 cents a 
dozen to 92 cents a dozen? 

How would you like to drive into your fill- 
ing station and find that gasoline had gone 
up from 20 cents a gallon to 34 cents? How 
would you like to get a notice from your 
landlord that your rent now would be $60 a 
month instead of $40 a month? 

Do the prices I am quoting sound fan- 
tastic? Do you think sugar and eggs and 
gasoline and rent wouldn’t go up that much 
if we abolished price control? 

Vell, the prices I’m quoting are the prices 
we all had to pay for these things during 
the inflation that occurred after the last war. 

We didn’t have many price controls dur- 
ing the last war and the few that we did 
have were wiped out at the Armistice. What 
was the result? 

In less than 2 years after the end of the 
war in 1918, food went up 32 percent, clothing 
went up 42 percent, and rents went up 54 
percent. Now that’s the sort of thing a few 
powerful pressure groups would like to see 
us try again. Some weeks ago the National 
Association of Manufacturers asked for the 
abolition of all price control by February 15. 
If price controls had been abolished on Feb- 
ruary 15 last, I wonder how many of you 
would already have heard from your land- 
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lords. I wonder how much more money you 
would have to set aside each week for ero. 
ceries. Do you think nylons would stil pe 
selling for $1.40 and less? 

Today, the Federal Reserve Board estimates 
that inflationary pressures are 8 to 10 times 
as strong as they were after World War |. 
Our accumulated savings in benk accounts 
and war bonds amount to nearly $150,000.- 
000,000—six times as much as at the end of 
the First World War. There is over five 
times as much currency in Circulation today 
as there was e the end of World Warl. Ang 
when you consider our vast pent-up demand 
for goods that were off the market during the 
war—for automobiles, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, electric irons, toasters, and all other 
things we couldn’t get—it should be obvious 
to anyone that if we took the !id off prices 
now, we'd get an explosion that would blow 
the poison gas of inflation into every house- 
hold in the land. 

And, after the explosion, what then? After 
prices got so high that people couldn't pay 
them and had to stop buying, what would 
happen to production and employment? 

I don’t have to draw on my imagination 
to answer that question. Many of us can 
remember what happened after the last war 
when we didn’t have price control and when 
we did have inflation—and after inflation— 
depression. The depression of 1920-21 threw 
5,000,000 people out of work. Thousands of 
business establishments closed their doors. 
Corporation profits—$6,500,000,900 in 1919— 
turned to losses of $55,000,000 in 1921. Total 
inventory losses amount to $16,000,000,000. 
Nearly half a million farms were foreclosed. 

On Monday of this week, the president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
told the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee that we ought to abolish price control 
by the Government. “Instead,” he said, “we 
want price control by the American house- 
wives.” 

I'd like to ask the American housewives 
who are listening in this afternoon, just 
what they think of that proposal. I think I 
know what their answer would be. In a 
Gallup poll of March 3, 79 percent of the 
women interviewed were in favor of continu- 
ing the present price-control law. The ques- 
tion asked in the poll was this: “The present 
price-ceiling law ends in June. Do you think 
the price-control law should be continued or 
should it end in June?” 

Eight women out of 10 said it should be 
continued. 

It seems to me that’s the answer to the 
suggestion that the Government should get 
out of price control so that it could be left 
to the individual housewife. American 
housewives have strongly supported the Gov- 
ernment’s price-control program ever since 
it was enacted. More than 30 national 
women’s organizations are on record as 
favoring the continuance of the price-control 
law. The list includes such well-known or- 
ganizations as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the American Association « 
University Women, the Young Women‘ 
Christian Association, the National League 
of Women Shoppers, the National Urban 
League, and numerous others. 

No one has ever claimed that the OPA is 
perfect. It would be a miracle if it were. 
Setting prices on more than 8,000,000 gocds 
and services that are manufactured and dis- 
tributed and sold in more than 3,000,C00 
business establishments, is a tremendous as- 
signment. Mistakes were inevitable but OPA 
has always tried to correct its mistakes when 
brought to its attention with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

On the whole, price controls have been 
more than fair to business. Under price con- 
trol, corporation profits, after taxes, have 
reached the highest levels in history. In- 
dustrial production, under price control, has 














increased 116 percent as compared with only 
a 25-percent increase in World Warl. Profits 
of retail stores, before taxes, have increased 
as much as 1200 percent, and business failures 
in 1945 slumped to only 810 as compared to 
14.000 business failures in 1939. 

If we are to maintain effective price con- 
trol we need the effective participation of 
the American people. We need their help in 
enforcement. We need their suggestions for 
improvement. Such participation and sup- 
port, however, are a far cry from the feverish 
activity of selfish pressure groups who are 

vurrying around Washington trying to 
1end the OPA, not to make it better but to 
estroy it. These groups are not really dis- 
tressed by what they call the inadequacies or 
the inefficiencies of the OPA. On the con- 
trary, it is the very activeness of OPA which 
has aroused heir opposition. For the OPA 
stands in the way of their raising prices and 
mreking huge profits by squeezing the Amer- 
ican people dry. Let these Washington 
lobbyists go home! No one wants price con- 
trol to continue a minute longer than neces- 
sary. But I believe, and a vast majority of 
the American people have always believed, 
that price control was necessary during the 
war and that it will continue to be necessary 
as long as inflation threatens our economic 
security. 










The Extension of the Draft 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
draft law expires automatically May 15. 
The bill, H. R. 6064, to extend the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940 
will make -the extension for a period of 
9 months if it should become a law. One 
amendment, if it remains in the bill, will 
suspend inductions for 5 months or until 
Cctober 15, 1946, to give volunteer en- 
listments a chance to fill requirements. 
Since present debate seems pretty well 
to agree that over 75,000 a month since 
last October have volunteered to join 
the armed forces, it would seem that 
there is no real need-of an extension 
of the draft. 

DISCHARGES NOT AFFECTED 


It has also been shown in the debate 
to my satisfaction at least, that men will 
volunteer fast enough to replace all who 
will be discharged on eligibility. Sub- 
Stantial arguments have already been 
made to prove that the discharge of men 
now in service need not be delayed if 
the draft is not extended. 

All of us are in favor of carefully 
guarding national security. The exten- 
sion of the draft is not necessary for that 
purpose. 

The war is really over and everyone 
knows that. Surrender papers have been 
signed by enemy nations and their mili- 
tary forces disbanded. 

Russia does not want war and neither 
does the United States. Then why have 
compulsory military conscription in time 
of peace, for we do have peace now? 

Freedom is never lost all at once. It 
is lost only little by little. We gave up 
some of our freedom willingly to win the 
war and would do so again under the 
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same conditions. But why permit that 
freedom to continue to be lost in time of 
peace? 

Compulsory peacetime military service 
is contrary to all ideals and fundamental 
principles of our great American Repub- 
lic. It goes far to destroy American free- 
dom. In my opinion and in the opinion 
of a large majority of the American peo- 
ple, I think the unnecessary continuation 
of the draft is very much along that same 
line. 

Volunteer enlistments will do the job. 
With the atomic bomb in our sole pos- 
session, so far as we know, what good will 
military forces be in the future is a ques- 
tion anyone might well ask. At least it 
should be a good enough reason not to 
extend the draft and not to have com- 
pulsory peacetime military conscription. 

Let us preserve our freedom. 





Old Age and Survivors Insurance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, I 
wish to include my statement on old age 
and survivors insurance before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

No domestic issue is.of greater impor- 
tance to the American people today than 
the social-security program which under- 
pins our system of productive enterprise 
in assuring them a decent livelihood. The 
Ways and Means Committee is to be con- 
gratulated on opening up this whole ques- 
tion not only through its own excellent 
staff study but also through public hear- 
ings, at which all points of view can be 
expressed. 

I wish at this time to register my whole- 
hearted support for an extension and lib- 
eralization of the old age and survivors 
insurance program so that all working 
people will be adequately protected 
against loss of earning power due to old 
age or disability and their surviving de- 
pendents protected in case of their pre- 
mature death. 

The insurance program, providing pro- 
tection for workers by means of contri- 
butions made from their own earnings 
and in their behalf by their employers 
through the course of their working life, 
is the very heart of the social-security 
system. It carries forward the Ameri- 
can tradition of self-reliance but trans- 
lates it into the terms of a modern in- 
dustrial economy. People who receive 
payments under the insurance program 
are entitled to them as a matter of right 
and equity because of the contributions 
they have made. This is surely the best 
possible way to provide for the predict- 
able hazards of old age, disability, and 
premature death. 

This system, however, cannot fulfill 
its role in our total economy unless it 
does these following things: 
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First. It must apply to everyone who 
suffers from the hazards it covers and 
whose coverage is administratively feas- 
ible. 

Second. It must be realistically geared 
to actual hazards. 

Third. It must provide an adequate 
level of benefits to assure real security 
in the average situation. 

Fourth. It must be equitable to all sec- 
tions of our population including, of 
course, our veterans. 

In order to achieve these objectives, I 
favor amendments to title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide the following: 

First. Extension of coverage to the 
self-employed—including farmers—farm 
workers, domestic workers, workers in 
nonprofit organizations, and public em- 
ployees. I understand the Social Secu- 
rity Board has worked out feasible meth- 
ods of administration for all of these. 

Second. Addition of benefits for ex- 
tended disability or illness and reduction 
of the retirement age to 60 for women. 
In terms of the actual situation no work- 
er can protect himself against a pro- 
tracted loss of earning power from ill- 
ness or disability and relatively few 
women work after 60. 

Third. A liberalization of benefit pay- 
ments and a raising of minimum bene- 
fits so that people can reasonably be ex- 
pected to maintain themselves on their 
insurance payments without having to 
apply for assistance except in the most 
unusual cases. If, in the long run, this 
requires a Government contribution, as 
is done in other countries, I would sup- 
port such contribution from general tax 
revenues but solely as a supplement to 
the contributory fund. 

Fourth. Credit for military service 
should be provided under the OASI sys- 
tem as a matter of simple justice to the 
millions who lost benefit privileges 
through their service during the war and 
as a matter of continuing policy to 
achieve universal coverage. 

There is one additional plea I would 
like to make to this committee and the 
Social Security Board. This concerns 
those elder citizens who have already re- 
tired from the labor market, having made 
the contribution of their productive years 
to the Nation’s well-being but without 
having had a chance to acquire coverage 
under the OASI program. I fully sym- 
pathize with the desire of some of these 
people and their organizations for a 
straight pension payment made from 
Federal funds without regard to need, 
but I cannot give it support because I 
feel that to do so would endanger the 
long-time interests of the total popula- 
tion as represented in the old age and 
survivors insurance program with its pay- 
ments based on an equity interest in a 
contributory fund. The millions who 
have already in good faith made con- 
tributions to that fund deserve protection 
of the insurance program as well as the 
many miliions more who will benefit from 
this system in the future. 

On the other hand, I wish to urge upon 
this committee and the Social Security 
Board a thorough study of the possibili- 
ties of covering under the insurance pro- 
gram people who are now past the re- 
tirement age but who would have been 
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covered were it not for the accident of 
time.- I am no technician in these mat- 
ters, but I feel there must be some prac- 
tical way to give these people the same 
protection which we seek to provide for 
those who come after them. 


Atomic Energy and Human Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 15 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the REcorp an eddress on atomic en- 
ergy and human welfare delivered at a 
meeting sponsored by the American Vet- 
erans’ Committee in Colorado, by Dr. 
Joyce C. Stearns, formerly director of the 
metallurgical laboratory, Manhattan 
project. 

Dr. Stearns, now dean of faculties, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., a 
few years ago served with great credit on 
the faculty of Denver University. 

His warning in this address that atomic 
bombs will be used if there is another 
world war, is worth its weight in gold. 
He puts it in these words: 


There is only one way to prevent the use of 
the atomic bomb, and that is to prevent war. 


This address is recommended to any- 
one courageous enough to face facts. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be prirted in the REcorp, 
2s follows: 


It has been said that the atomic bomb 
made citizens out of sc’entists. This state- 
ment, I think, is incorrect. Scientists have 
always been citizens. The atomic bomb has 
given them the opportunity and the prestige 
which is required to make tuem articulate, 
effective citizens. Scientists have always 
taken an interest in -ffairs of their govern- 
ment, their cOmmunity, and the welfare of 
their people. Until now they have never 
been heard. It took the terrific “bang” of the 
atomic bomb to release these scie tists from 
the ivory towers to which they had been er- 
roneously assigned by their fellow citizens. 
As a citizen who has some scientific infor- 
mation on the development of atomic energy, 
I deem it a rare privilege to talk to a group 
of pecple whc have made so large an invest- 
ment in the future of this world. In talking 
with you, my purpose will te to give you in- 
formation which will enable you to act more 
intelligently as citizens who have saved this 
world from destruction and must determine 
its future. Specifically, I shall attempt to 
bring you information coucernin:; nuclear 
energy and its application, in the fields of 
both destructive and constructive utilization. 
The subject matter will be divided as follows: 
(1) What is nuclear energy? (2) What are 
the destructive uses of nuclear erergy? (3) 
What are the constructive uses of nuclear 
energy? (4) What are the inevitables we 
must face? (5) A proposal which, I believe, 
if followed, would lead to the utilization of 
such energy for peaceful purposes, and the 
prevention of future wars. 

Let us consider the first question. What 
is nuclear energy? It is not my intention 
to go into technical details concerning this 
energy, but rather to give you the salient 


facts which must be yours in considering 
any future plan. When coal is burned, heat 
is evolved, elements combine, and ashes and 
gases are formed. New molecules are made; 
no atoms are made or destroyed; no mass 
is destroyed. The oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
and other atoms may change places but 
they remain oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon 
atoms. Chemical energy is transformed into 
heat energy; only the position or condition 
of some particles of mass has been changed. 
For the combustion or burning of coal to be 
continuous, or chain reacting, each lump of 
coal must be within a certain minimum dis- 
tance from the next lump. In summary, 
combustion is a chain reaction which re- 
leases heat by transforming rather than 
creating energy. 

When uranium metal is placed in a ma- 
chine which supplies energy, each piece of 
uranium must be a certain distance from 
the next one. A reaction takes place, in 
which one type of uranium atom is converted 
into a plutonium atom and another type of 
uranium atom is split into two parts, and 
these two parts become two new atoms, such 
as barium and lanthanum. In both cases 
atoms are changed into other atoms. These 
two new atoms formed by splitting (fission) 
fly apart with a high velocity and heat is 
evolved. In this instance mass is destroyed. 
The uranium atom destroyed weighed more 
than the two barium and lanthanum atoms 
thus formed. This destruction of mass is 
the principal source of energy. To sum- 
marize, the elements are changed. One type 
of uranium is changed to an atom of much 
greater value. The other uranium atom is 
split into two atoms of lesser value, but still 
of great value in the fields of medicine and 
science. Energy is released which is 5,000,- 
000 times as great as that released by a TNT 
molecule during an explosion. New atoms 
are formed, mass is destroyed, and energy is 
created. The energy manifests itself as 
heat, and thus it differs in degree but not 
in type. 

A large scale analogy is provided by our 
solar system which has a nucleus, the sun, 
around which planets and the earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and so forth, revolve in their own 
orbits. If the earth were to fall nearer the 
sun and then travel in an orbit which is 
nearer the sun, and the energy thus lost by 
the earth, radiated in the form of heat, 
X-rays, or light, you would have a process 
similar to that which happens in the atom 
when energy in the form of X-rays or light 
is emitted by atoms. In the case of the 
atom there is a heavy central sphere called 
the nucleus. E-ectrons which are little 
electrical spheres travel in orbits around this 
nucleus. When one of these falls from one 
orbit to another, light or X-rays are evolved. 
Energy up to the present time has to do with 
the disturbance of the particles in their 
orbit, all to do with the combining of one 
atom which another atom to form a mole- 
cule. The energy with which we have usually 
been concerned comes from the disturbance 
of the planets, called electrons, of the atom. 
These are outside the nucleus and the energy 
is called extra-nuclear energy. If the sun 
were to be bombarded by some comet and 
split into two parts as a result of such a 
collision, one part retaining some planets and 
going off at a great speed to some place to 
form a new solar system and the other part 
doing likewise, this process would be called 
a@ fission. Now if by some process the two 
new parts of the sun did not weight as 
much as the whole did, great energy would 
be released. This is what happens in the 
case of the fission of an atom. In the split- 
ting of the uranium atom, the two newly 
formed atoms usually have the properties of 
radium. Fissions can be produced in radium, 
thorium, uranium, and plutonium, the man- 
made element. The energy released is the 
greatest in the cases of uranium and 
plutonium. 
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Uranium provides via the fission process 
several million times as much energy pound 
for pound, as does a TNT -nolecule during 
an explosion. A single bomber could carry 
enough plutonium to equal in explosive power 
the total amount of TNT dropped by the 
Fifth and Eighth Air Forces during the 
entire war. The temperature of the explod- 
ing mass is millions of degrees Fahrenheit 
and it gives off radioactive rays which are 
extremely lethal. The atom bomb is in 
reality a three in one bomb: A demolition 
bomb, an incendiary bomb, and a gaseous 
bomb. 

It is important that we get some concept 
of this instrument of destruction which is 
real. Therefore, let us consider some of the 
effects of the trial explosion in New Mexico. 
A small bomb containing about 5 pounds of 
material was supported cn steel girders and 
exploded in a barren region. The explosion 
lasted for the order of a millionth of a sec- 
ond. In that time the steel girders were com- 
pletely evaporated and the sand below it was 
melted to a depth of about three-eighths of 
an inch and converted into glass. At a dis- 
tance of 20 miles from the explosion the in- 
tensity of light exceeded that which we re- 
ceive from the sun. This means that within 
a mile of one of the bombs dropped over 
Japan the light intensity was of the order of 
2,000 times as great as that we receive from 
the sun on our brightest day. Look directly 
into the sun some day and try to imagine 
the effect you would get if the intensity were 
multiplied by 2,000. 

Philip Morrison, a physicist who worked at 
the laboratories at Chicago and Los Alamos, 
headed a group of scientists who investigated 
the effects produced by the bomb at Nagasaki. 
He is one of our most competent young scien- 
tists. Let him talk to you as he did to the 
Senators during the Senate hearings on 
atomic energy. He said, “The atomic bomb 
is a weapon of saturation. It destroys so 
quickly and so completely such a large area 
that defense is hopeless. Leadership and or- 
ganization are gone. Key personnel are 
killed. With the fire stations wrecked and 
firemen burned, how control a thousand 
fires? With the doctors dead and the hospi- 
tals smashed, how treat a quarter million in- 
jured? 

“When the bomb is detonated in the mid- 
dle of a city, it is as though a small piece 
of the sun has been instantly created. There 
is formed what we have called the ball of 
fire, which is a hot, glowing mass something 
about one-third of a mile across, with a tem- 
perature of about 4,000,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit in the center. There is a sudden expan- 
sion which pushes away with terrible vio- 
lence, the air that once occupied this region. 
Behind the wave of pressure, which travels 
rapidly through the air, there come great 
winds, 500 to 1,000 miles per hour, winds 
which damage and destroy all structures. 

“Houses and buildings for a mile in all 
directions are totally destroyed. A good deal 
of comment has been attracted by the ferro- 
concrete structures whose walls still stand. 
These are very strong buildings. But they too 
are useless. I have been in these buildings. 
Their interior walls are down, the roofs are 
collapsed, the furniture battered, overturned. 
Brick buildings, and even steel-frame build- 
ings with brick walls, are extremely vulner- 
able. 

“Of these people within a thousand yards 
of the blast, about one in every house or two 
escaped death from blast or from burn. But 
they died anyway from the effects of rays 
emitted at the instant of the explosion. This 
radiation affects the blood-forming tissues in 
the bone marrow. The blood does not coagu- 
late but oozes in many spots through the un- 
broken skin, and internally seeps into the 
cavities of the body. The white corpuscles 
which fight infection disappear. Infection 
prospers and the patient dies, usually 2 or 3 
weeks after the exposure. Like all nuclear 








nvsicists, I have studied this disease a little. 
ot a hazard of our profession. With the 
tomic bomb, it became epidemic. 

“sys is probable that an atomic-bombed 
merican city would be as badly damaged as 


Ab 


a Japanese city, though it would look less 
-ecked from the air. 
) Japan the wreckage burned clean; in 
a western city, the rubble would stand in piles 
in the streets, but the city would be just as 
1ed and the people of the city as dead.” 
2emember, these Japanese cities had re- 
ceived no previous bombing, hence the story 
told is that due to one atomic bomb alone. 
The effect of the bombs can be most tersely 
rized by stating what we all know; 
mic bombs, both of which almost 
rely contained no more than 50 pounds of 
acti material, killed more than half as 
many people as all the American soldiers 
killed in the whole war. 

Now let’s turn to the constructive side. 
» present time many gallons of water are 
pumped through the plutonium-producing 
piles at the Hanford Engineering Works near 





con 





Pas Wash. This water is warmed, kept 
in a reservoir for a while, and allowed to 
flow back into the Columbia River. The 


temperature of the cooling water is not 
raised enough to be used for power but this 
is by design. There seems to be every assur- 
ance that a pile can be operated at high 
temperature. One such unjt is now in the 
process of construction. 

In the case of plutonium man is making 
synthetic fuel. It is estimated that within 
10 years we could produce 20 tons of plu- 
tonium, which would produce as much power 
year as we used a year before the war. 
The amount of plutonium produced goes up 
as a geometric ratio. If we can produce 3 
tons in 3 years, then the the end of 6, 9, 12, 
and 15, we would have produced 6, 12, 24, 48 
tons, respectively. Hence plutonium may 
not be an important source of power or eco- 
nomic factor for 10 years, and then become 
very significant. This nuclear power, which 
within 15 years could be equal in amount 

| other power combined, is unique in 





‘he pile which produces nuclear power 
urce of radiation. The smallest shield 
which would be required to protect the op- 
rating personnel would weigh 50 tons. 
E >, Such power units will not be used for 
present-day automobiles or airplanes or as 
heating units for homes but for large control 
ng or power units. 

ce the unit is such a prolific source 
of such varied radiation, it may be used for 
large-scale radiation therapy. Many types 
of rays are available and many patients could 
be treated at the same time. 

iso this radiation can be used for many 
mportant scientific experiments in the fields 
of biology, chemistry, metallurgy, and 


physics 











2. The release of nuclear power is accom- 
panied by the formation of radioactive 
hemicals which are in great demand for 
nedical and industrial use. 


al, scientific, 
zh of this material has already been 
roduced at Hanford to supersede all the 
idium in the world. Let us consider the 
use of certain of these materials. Carbon 
(14) is an excellent sample. This carbon 
sotope behaves chemically just as the ordi- 


to by 


I carbon (12); in chemical reactions it 
takes the same route. However, an atom of 
carson (14) is radioactive; it acts as a small 
br 


.dcasting station or machine gun in that 
it sends out waves and ejects electrical par- 
ticl the time, thus constantly tele- 


les all 
raphing its position. It is the bell sheep 


which portrays the location of the entire 
flock (12) of carbon atoms. Thus by mixing 


a) 


little carbon (14) with ordinary carbon 
ind using sensitive detecting devices it 1s 
possible to follow the course of a carbon 
tom during a chemical reaction. This is a 
method which will greatly accelerate the 
ldy c one 





idy of the chemistry of hydrocarbons, 
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of the most important group of chemical 
compounds we have. 

Such materials promise to be of use in 
studying and treating many diseases. 

They will play a large role in metallurgy, 
in biology, medicine, in chemistry. Before 
fissions only speci l radioactive isotopes 
could be made in limited quantities at an 
enormous cost by means of acyclotron. The 
price and amount restricted their use to a 
few men but even then great scientific prog- 
ress was made. Now enough will soon be 
available to meet the needs of all reliable 
scientific workers. 

3. The release of nuclear energy requires 
no oxygen so it would be possible to drive a 
submarine under water by means of a steam 
turbine. Such a ship could travel under 
water at higher speed and for longer dis- 
tances with none of the hazards connected 
with storage batteries. 

4. Finally the release of atomic power may 
be accompanied by the production of more 
fissionable material. Thus a nuclear power 
plant produces power, radioactive elements, 
and more fissionable material. Imagine a 
furnace which burns coal to produce heat, 
forms ashes of great medical and scientific 
value, and at the same time converts some 
very inferior fuel which is more plentiful 
than coal into a high-grade coal. A plant 
may be built to produce plutonium and the 
power used as a byproduct, or the plant may 
be designed to produce power and plutonium 
and radioactive isotopes be considered by- 
products. 

5. Finally, because the fuel is so concen- 
trated, such a source of power is particularly 
useful for the following purposes: 

(a) Long trips by large ships where refuel- 
ing is difficult. 

(b) Power for heat and light for those re- 
gions of the earth which do not have good 
transportation facilities. The polar regions 
are good examples. Fuel in the form of plu- 
tonium can be delivered by plane. The Gov- 
ernment could furnish uranium for such a 
power plant. 

In considering this problem we must face 
the following inevitables: 

1. Scientific progress will continue. It 
cannot be stopped by legislation, national or 
international. We must be prepared to live 
in a world in which ever-greater power will 
be available to man. 

2. Other nations can be building bombs in 
2 to 5 years. 

3. Such bombs 
begins. 

There seems to be a dangerous philosophy 
abroad that if we control the bomb another 
war wouldn't really be so bad. This philoso- 
phy is false because the bomb doesn’t make 
a war more horrible. A visitation comes from 
the sky, a combination tornado, Bessemer 
furnace, and a battery of X-ray machines are 
turned cn you. For most people the job is 
completed before they can have any sensa- 
tion. The job is complete and thorough, 
dust truly returns to dust, there are no 
remains, it’s a quick, clean, sanitary job. 
Not so, of course, with those who suffer only 
from exposure to radiation. It’s true that 
probably all cities could be destroyed and 
25 percent of cur population killed in a very 
short while, but that is probably the cost 
either the victor or loser must eventually pay 
should another war be permitted to occur. 
Further, any control of the atomic bomb 
would last only so long as we are at peace. 
As soon as any war started the nation which 
was able to make bombs would use them. 
After all, that’s what we did in this war, a 
war which we could have won without using 
them. Make no mistake about it, any nation 
will follow our example. There is only one 
way to prevent the use of the atomic bomb 
and that is to prevent war. 

That can be done if we want to do it as 
badly as we Wanted to make the bomb. We 
need n-w to chart a sensible course and to 
follow it with courage and undying deter- 


will be used if another war 
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mination. In my opinion, which happens 
to coincide with the opinion of many others 
who have given thought to this matter, three 
separate programs need to be started at once. 

The first program should be effective dur- 
ing the period required for another nation 
to start manufacturing bombs. During this 
period we should do everything We can to 
merit and gain the confidence of other na- 
tions with whom we must live or die. We 
should conduct our affairs so as to decrease 
international tensions, and to allay fear and 
distrust of other nations. 


The program should be so directed as to 
prevent our making obvious and unneces- 
sary national blunders. Some examples of 


blunders to date are given in order to illus- 
trate what is meant. 

Our destruction of the Japanese cyclotrons 
will be considered by other nations for wl.at 
it was, a wanton act of vandalism. These 
cyclotrons are not instruments of war and 
cannot possibly be used to make any military 
material. They are scientific instruments, as 
are the microscope and the X-ray. They are 
to the doctor, the chemist, and the physicist 
what books are to the historian. Other na- 
tions cannot help viewing this as we did the 
burning of books by the Nazis. 

Another incident shows how it is possible 
to create something out of nothing. Kapitza, 
an outstanding physicist in Russia, went to 
the mountains to study cosmic rays. He is 
reported to have found a negative proton—a 
particle that scientists everywi 


re have been 
looking for. 


at’s of great scientific interest 
but has no bearing on the production of 
power. In normal times an account of such 
a discovery would have never gotten in the 
press, but now it was played up as something 
which might lead to bigger and better bombs 
and did create some misunderstanding 
fear on the part of our people. 
a statement 


and 
Whether such 
was perpetrated through 


igno- 
rance or with malicious intelligence, it was 
inexcusable, 

Near the front page a large item appears 
which says Russia is mining uranium in 
Czechoslovakia. This is denied 2 days later 
by a small item on the want-ad page. On 
February 1 the newspapers reported the rich- 
est uranium deposits are found in Sydney 


ry 2 a well-hidden arti- 
traces of uranium in the 


Australia. On Febru 
cle says there are no 


area mentioned. 


The May-Jchnson bill, which would have 
created an atomic power commission with 
powers of a dictator in the field of atomic 


energy in excess of anything heretofore imag- 
ined, was presented to Congress in such a 
way that the scientists of this country be- 
lieved it was intended to railroad it through 
with little or no hearing. The quick, coura- 
geous, decisive action by the young scientists 
prevented this. This bill would have said 
to the world the atomic armament race is 
on. Yet the framers said, “It had not inter- 
1ational implications, let’s look after our na 


tional needs first and the other later.” They 
must have known the two needs are insep- 
arable 

We do need to know other nations. How 
little we know about most nations; how 
much we fear those we know least; how much 
we trust those we know best. We need to 


start now on a definite policy of becoming 
acquainted with Spain, Argentina, ia, 
we may know them as we do Canada, Eng- 
land, Mexico. 

Language difficulties are great hurdles. It 
is as important to teach these languages now 
in the interest of future peace and 
standing as it was necessary to teach Jap- 
anese and German to help us win the war. 

We sent millions of boys and girls and 
men and women to foreign countries to win 





under- 


a war. We should now send thousands to 
foreign countries to get to know the pecple 
with whom they must live. The cultural 
program with South America, although inade- 
quate in all respects, has borne valuable 
fruit. We have a better knowlecge of them 
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and understanding with them. Let us take 
steps to know our neighbors, all of them now 
within gunshot of us, and to consider their 
problems sympathetically. 

Finally, let’s insist on a peace which leaves 
no nation any possible means of making in- 
struments of war but every opportunity to 
produce food, clothing, shelter, and to de- 
velop true culture. 

Read public statements with a critical at- 
titude; make and try to encourage others to 
make only statements based on the best facts 
available. Extend this influence to your 
Congressmen and Senators if possible. 

Instead of a chip on our shoulder, fear in 
our heart, and suspicion in our mind, we must 
extend the warm hand and heart and keep 
an open, understanding mind. 

The second program we must start is that 
of making the UNO work until it grows into 
or is superseded by an international govern- 
ment which has the power to preserve the 
peace of the world. 

Many of us wanted a stronger organization 
than the UNO. However, for the first time in 
the history of the world all nations of 
strength have agreed to try an international 
organization. It is an excellent pilot plant 
which can be remodeled as needs arise and 
agreement permits. Surely there can be no 
more unreasonable points of view presented 
than are presented in our Senate by well- 
known Senators, no technique which is more 
archaic than the filibuster can be employed. 

We must consider the action and early at- 
tempts of the UNO with the same charity we 
view the action of our own legislators. For- 
tunately, the UNO has to come to grips with 
a problem which is truly international in 
scope—that of controlling the atomic bomb. 
We are now learning to think in terms of 
world symbolism and to plan and practice 
international procedures. If the UNO has 
our full support it will become the open 
door to the strong, durable world govern- 
ment we must have if the world is to sur- 
vive. 

Also, immediately we must start planning 
for a strong world government which has 
the sovereign right and the necessary police 
force to prevent any nation or combination 
of nations from making war on another. In 
the final stage the relation of the police force 
of this government to the military strength 
of any nation should be that which exists 
between a good city police force and an indi- 
vidual citizen, not that which existed be- 
tween the Chicago police force and the North 
Side gangsters a few years ago. This result 
should be achieved primarily by reducing the 
national armaménts. We shouldn’t fool our- 
selves—an ineffective international police 
force would be of no value. One of real 
strength is needed. This international gov- 
ernment needs sovereignty in only those ac- 
tivities necessary to prevent war. It should 
guarantee to all nations those sovereign 
rights which are national in nature and espe- 
cially the right to religious freedom, freedom 
of thought, freedom of press, and freedom of 
the type of national government. 

Such a government will fail unless we have 
citizens who intelligently support such a 
government. Certainly we are not ready for 
such a government. To try world govern- 
ment now would be to commit international 
suicide. We don’t get along together; as 
Beardsley Ruml says, “Too many whites hate 
blacks, too many Christians hate Jews, too 
many men hate women.” Capital and labor 
are surely not seeing eye to eye these days. 

But if we really care to save the world, a 
generation can be created in 25 years which 
will be worthy of the benefits of the world 
state. To do this it will be necessary for us 
to tell each other the facts, to teach the stu- 
dents of our schools the real impacts of this 
new discovery on our future lives, success 
is possible. It means a long, continuous, in- 
telligent, courageous fight. New text books 


must be written; we must educate ourselves; 
we must plan our course in the future rather 
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than be blown by the winds of chance into 
the whirlpools and rapids. 

Nor does this new generation have to be 
perfect as many contend. Our own Govern- 
ment survives, so does Brnspo. Marriage can 
be consummated or terminated under far dif- 
ferent conditions in different States. Laws 
regarding appetites, the rights of citizens to 
vote, vary greatly from one State to another, 
but no State has a right or the power to 
make war on another. 

Hitler appealed to a baser motive and de- 
veloped a generation which nearly conquered 
the world. This was done in 25 years. Be- 
tween the First and Second World Wars, Rus- 
sia changed from an ineffective nation to 
one which lost 25,000,000 people in this war 
and still fought back to win. 

Surely we can do no less and the strength 
of the United States is such that courageous 
leadership on her part will be a great incen- 
tive for other nations to “go thou and do 
likewise.” 

For the last 344 years I worked on the 
atomic-bomb project. Here men and women 
of many different colors, religions, profes- 
sions, philosophies worked side by side, with 
more cooperation and understanding than 
I have ever seen in a completely homogeneous 
group. They wanted to save lives, to win a 
war, to stop an aggressor. It was this all- 
impelling motive which made them forget 
personal differences. 

There is such an all-impelling motive for 
all nations who have eyes to see, ears to 
hear, and minds to understand the future. 
One-world nation is inevitable. It may come 
via another war, at a cost to both victor and 
vanquished far greater than Germany paid 
in this war. The winner will be the ruler of 
a devastated world in which hate, fear, and 
tyranny will prevail. 

A one-world nation can also come about by 
wise, careful, and intelligent planning. In 
that case we will lose the sovereign right to 
make war but gain a healthy world nation of 
freemen. The all-impelling motive is just 
as real to do our job now as it was during 
the war. We should be able to see and feel 
the need for prompt action. The chances of 
success are just as good as we make them. 
As President Hutchins of the University of 


Chicago says, “We must either succeed or 
die.” 





German Resistance to Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, on March 11 
I inserted in the Appendix a remarkable 
report of the German underground and 
its efforts to destroy Hitler. Now under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include a companion story reprinted 
from the same source, the weekly news 
analysis, Human Events, edited by Felix 
Morley. This article reports the coura- 
geous efforts of certain members of the 
German Foreign Office and diplomatic 
service to combat Hitlerism and to retain 
or develop democracy in Germany. It 
was written by E. A. Bayne, who was an 
intelligence officer of the Enemy Branch, 
Foreign Economic Administration, dur- 
ing the war, serving in Africa, Europe, 
and China. 

When we consider how loyal the de- 
votees of certain ideologies are to their 
friends and supporters who carry out 





dangerous secret activities against their 
enemies—among whom usually they in- 
clude our own country—it is all the more 
incredible that we Americans have been 
so tardy in not giving full recognition 
and support to those Germans who were 
on the same side as we were with respect 
to Hitler. The problem of Germany can 
never really be solved except by such men 
who are themselves Germans. Why do 
we fail to see that our hope is in such 
men, not in the ill-conceived plan adopt- 
ed at Potsdam under which the situation 
daily deteriorates before our eyes? 

It appears we have only about three 
choices. First, we can starve some twen. 
ty to thirty million Germans. Second, 
we can try to feed them ourselves. 
Or, third, we can try to change promptly 
the Potsdam plan so Germany can be- 
come substantially self-feeding and self- 
supporting under such Germans as de- 
scribed below, a few of whom are stil] 
alive after purges by Hitler and neglect 
by us and our allies: 


RESISTANCE IN THE GERMAN FOREIGN Office 
° (By E. A. Bayne) 


In the stone vastness of the Nuremberg 
Courthouse, there are perhaps a dozen for- 
mer members of the German Foreign Office 
who have been assisting the prosecution 
staffs of the International Military Tribunal. 
There is a certain poetic justice in the fact 
that these officials are thus grimly ending 
more than 10 years of secret war against 
Hitler’s foreign policy. 

There were not very many German foreign- 
servic officers who joined this fight, and 
of those who did, only a few are left to tell 
the tale of bitter frustration that dogged 
their efforts. These anti-Nazi career diplo- 
mats represent a triumph of loyalty to a 
democratic Germany. A handful of them 
survived the Gestapo terror that purged all 
walks of German life after the abortive 
putsch in July 1944. Those who remain are 
not to be regsrded as German traitors 
turned state’s evidence, but as consistently 
patriotic Democrats whose moral victory pro- 
vides some comfort amid the ruin of a great 
nation. 

These diplomats had seen the threatened 
evil of Hitler in the twenties, had warily 
watched the reactionary Von Papen govern- 
ment, hoped vainly for protection from po- 
litical disaster in the second election of Hin- 
denburg. Foreign Office leaders, like Baron 
Ernst von Weizsacker, Ulrich von Hassel, A. 
Twardowski, Theodor Kordt, Otto Kiep (for- 
mer consul general in New York), Hasso von 
Etzdorf, Paul Schmidt, and others were rec- 
ognized at the League of Nations and in 
many important capitals as men of integrity 
and courage. Most of these men were liberal 
in outlook and political affiliation and de- 
spite Nazi domination they zealously strove to 
uphold the reputation of Germany in the 
family of nations. 

The rise of nazism put the members of the 
German diplomatic service in a quandary. 
Some of them became active party members. 
A few resigned or left the country. Quite a 
number, perhaps a hundred of the career 
service, elected to remain as a moderating 
influence and later, when the true stamp of 
Hitler became apparent, worked secretly as 
key men for the sabotage or overthrow of 
nazism. Under the extraordinary circum- 
stances the latter choice was honorable. The 
loyalty of a civil servant is to the nation, not 
to a specific administration. To many Ger- 
man diplomats Hitler simply did not, and 
could not, speak for Germany. 

But as Hitler’s control consolidated, as 
Hindenburg died, as the Army swore fealty 
to Hitler and the Gestapo established its 
ruthless rule, it became apparent that only 





an international: crisis could defeat the 
mihrer. Liberal Germans were faced with 
tragic alternatives: wait for a military de- 
feat thet would remove Hitler but ruin their 
country; or fashion a revolt dependent upon 
a diplomatic defeat of such magnitude that 
the people could not fail to see its signifi- 
cance. These Foreign Office liberals knew 
that a popular revolt was impossible in a 
totalitarian country and that a coup d'état 
depended upon a few top-drawer leaders. 
With a successful putsch, it was reasoned, 
the truth of Nazi corruption, inefficiency 
and evil leadership would be obvious, and 
the German people would unite to confirm 
» return to democratic government. 

There were scores of resistance groups in 


Germany, some of which started before the 
war, whereas others grew up after the 
Wehrmacht had begun to suffer serious de- 


feats on the eastern front. Most of these 
were regional, for the Gestapo made con- 
solidation of these groups difficult, if not 
impossible. Karl Gérdeler as related in the 
recent human events analysis on “The 
Epic of the German Underground,” was one 
of the few resistance leaders who managed 
to reach other groups and develop a nation- 
wide program for expulsion of the Nazi ad- 
ministration. In this work he relied heavily 
on the band of sympathetic diplomatic of- 
fiers end the military group with which 
they eventually joined. The part of these 
German diplomats in the epic should also 
be made available to Americans. 


Ir 


Early in the Nazi régime, when Hitler ap- 
pointed Von Ribbentrop Commissioner for 
Disarmament Questions, he requested Secre- 
tary of State Bernhard W. von Biillow to pro- 
vide assistance to the new Commissioner. 
Von Biilow named Erich Kordt, former secre- 
tary of the German delegation to the League 
of Nations, to be Ribbentrcp’s aide, and 
instructed him: “At no time conceal or 
correct the incompetence and errors of the 
new special commissioner. Then he will 
have enough rope to hang himself.” 

But Ribbentrop unfortunately did not 
hang himself. And Hitler’s estimate of the 
champagne salesman increased despite the 
latter's exhibition of extreme bad taste as 
Ambassador to Britain, his jealous fear of 
encroachments in the foreign field by Goeb- 
bels and Hess and his generally bad judgment. 

During the spring of 1934, a clash between 
the Reichswehr and the Nazi private armies 
seemed unavoidable. At this time the anti- 
Nazi conspiracy began to take shape, its ob- 
jectives clearly seen, its trusted members 
known only toa few. The first necessity was 
constant intelligence on official develop- 
ments But the destruction of Hitler emerged 
sharply as the vital target. 

The Foreign Office was being pushed aside 
by the Nazis. Ribbentrop created a personal 
bureau with a staff of more than 300. For- 
tunately for the conspirators, he retained 
Erich Kordt as his deputy, providing the 
opposition with a vital link to Hitler’s inner 
circle. For example, Hitler’s decisions to re- 
establish compulsory military service and to 
reoccupy the Rhineland were relayed to the 
Foreign Office first by Kordt. Even von Neu- 
rath, who was then Foreign Minister, had to 
learn of these decisions without participating 
in them, 

Secretary of State von Biilow was a close 
friend of Gen. Ludwig Beck, then Chief 
of the German General Staff. They shared 
the same anti-Hitler convictions. In 1936, 
Erich Kordt divined from a short dinner 
conversation with Admiral Canaris, Chief of 
Intelligence at the War Ministry, that he, 
too, was working against Hitler. Other For- 
eign Office members made contact with anti- 
Nazi political leaders. The night that former 
Chancellor Heinrich Briining secretly left 
Germany, he met with Theodor Kordt and 
they agreed that Briining’s former secretary, 
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Dr. Giinther Bergemann, would provide liai- 
son. 

Dr. Paul Schmidt, official German inter- 
preter at the League of Nations with minis- 
terial rank, had been assigned to the German 
disarmament mission as interpreter for Rib- 
bentrop. Hitler had previously used him to 
interpret during the Berlin visit of Anthony 
Eden and Sir John Simon. Schmidt was des- 
tined to become a confidant of Hitler, who 
was boyishly impressed with the former’s 
learning and experience on the European dip- 
lomatic stage. Kordt and Schmidt agreed to 
share all intelligence available to them about 
the policies of nazism; and while Schmidt 
was dubious about the success of the con- 
spiracy, he never hesitated to give full re- 
ports on Hitler’s conferences and secret 
schemes. 

III 


The chief function of the Foreign Office 
conspirators was to provide inside informa- 
tion for the resistance leaders. When the 
network was established it reached from Hit- 
ler’s deskside to the Foreign Office, to the 
Army High Command and intelligence organ- 
ization, and to the: any leading citizens (as 
noted in Human Events of February 27) 
whose responsibility it was to develop the 
coup d'état. 

All communication was Fy word of mouth 
only and, especially over the telephone, in 
coded conversation. Tension was constant, 
for Himmler and Ribbentrop were both ex- 
tremely suspicious, and frequently appointed 
secret operatives as assistants to suspected 
members of the Foreign Office. One of these 
agents, Reinhold Spitzy, ultimately admitted 
his Gestapo mission and asked if he could 
help the conspiracy, although he had no 
more than his suspicions to prove there was 
one. After a time he was admitted and gave 
valuable service in acting as a courier be- 
tween London and Berlin, memorizing whole 
reports. Erich Kordt’s desk in “Bureau Rib- 
bentrop” became the transmission point. 

Since Ribbentrop was inexperienced and 
ignorant, the opposition group ir his office 
was able to influence some of his appoint- 
ments, thus placing their friends in strategic 
positions. In this manner Baron von Weiz- 
sicker was made secretary of state after Von 
Biilow; Theodor Kordt, Erich's brother, was 
sent to London as Chargé d’Affaires: Albert 
von Kessel and Von der Heyden-Rynsch, 
working under the supervision of Kiep, were 
made liaison men with the war ministry. 
One member of the group, Bruecklmeier, was 
arrested by the Gestapo and subjected to 
torture, but he divulged nothing. 

Up to 1938 members of the conspiracy had 
managed to keep out of the Nazi Party, but 
then an edict by Hess made it imperative 
that they join or face expulsion from govern- 
ment service. The secretary of state, how- 
ever, arranged that while the names would 
be added to the party roll with the usual 
equivalent SS ranks no member would be 
required to sign the party oath. 


IV 


In May 1938 Hitler held a secret confer- 
ence and drew up his annexation plan for 
all Czechoslovakia, simultaneously ordering 
the constructior of the west wall. This 
seemed to provide the overt act of aggression 
which the underground neeeded to move 
against the Fiihrer. After conferences with 
Von Weiszacher anc Beck it was decided to 
inform the British Government of Hitler's 
secret plan. Beck believed that a firm decla- 
ration by Britain would place him in a po- 
sition where he could incite the Army to 
revolt. 

During July, the conspirators made con- 
tact with Philip Conwell-Evans, an English- 
man in close touch with Downing Street, and 
requested him to transmit Hitler’s plans to 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. In 
addition, Theodor Kordt, then at the Lon- 
don Embassy, visited Sir Horace Wilson, one 
of Chamberlain's advisers, and told him of 
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Hitler’s plans. Late at night Wilson took 
Kordt through the rear entrance of No. 10 
Downing Street and had him repeat the in- 
formation to Lord Halifax. The resistance 
leaders had thys advised the British of Hit- 
ler’s intentions, so far as known, and of 
their own preparation for a putsch, but no 
stand was indicated by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Beck had reason to believe that Hitler 
would order a general mobilization on Sep- 
tember 16, and openly stated that, as Chief 
of the German General Staff, he was unpre- 
pared to accept the responsibility for a war 
with the Western Powers. Tactically, this 
was a mistake, for Beck was promptly re- 
moved, with considerable loss of face, and 
was replaced by General Halder. The Nazis 
did not realize that the latter shared Beck's 
convictions and had agreed to particiate in 
the planned revolt 

The role of Admiral Canaris had been to 
work out the detailed plans; the timing to 
depend upon the moment Hitler ordered a 
general mobilization. Colonel Oster, Ca- 
naris’ deputy, reported that the Army's com- 
mander in chief, General von Brauchitsch, 
was finally ready to participate, and troop 
units were designated for a putsch. Gen- 
eral von Witzleben, garrison commander of 
Berlin, was to place the city under martial 
law, take over public services, SS headquar- 
ters, and communications. General von 
Brockdorf, commanding a Panzer division 
at Potsdam, was to rush these troops to the 
Reich Chancelry and occupy it; Hitler. 
himself, who was planning to make the an- 
nouncement of a general mobilization in 
the Sports Palast, would‘there be taken into 
custody by the Berlin police under Count 
von der Schulenburg. 

Then, tragically, came the hasty Godes- 
berg conference and its aftermath at Munich. 
Hitler no longer needed to order mobilization. 
When Chamberlain left for England after 
the first conference, Hitler watched the car 
roll away, turned to Paul Schmidt and said, 
“I fooled the old b——!” 

Vv 

The meaning of appeasement for the fu- 
ture of Europe was all too painfully evident 
to the conspirators. The group held to- 
gether but, their plans gone awry, their faith 
in the Western Powers shaken, it was diffi- 
cult to plan for another coup 

In the spring of 1989 Erich Kordt went to 
London and had various talks with Foreign 
Office officials. Kordt then also worked out 
arrangements for the entry into Britain of 
some Jewish leaders connected with the 
underground. In April, the British Foreign 
Cffice was informed by Kordt of the impend- 
ing alliance between Italy and Germany, and 
further that a change in Hitler’s heretofore 
hostile attitude toward Russia was possible. 
In June, London was advised that secret nego- 
tiations were already in progress between 
Russia and Germany, and that an agreement 
dividing eastern Europe into spheres of influ- 
ence was being considered by Ribbentrop, as 
told by the latter in his testimony at the 
Nuremberg trial last week. The impression 
conveyed to Kordt was that Britain expected 
to come to an agreement with Russia long 
before Hitler’s hopes could be realized. 

In Germany, with the success of his blood- 
less conquests, Hitler's position grew stronge: 
Meanwhile, the leadership of the earlier frus- 
trated conspiracy had been in part dis- 
persed. Witzleben was sent to Frankfurt; 
General Brockdorf to North Germany; Hal- 
der, now that the die was cast for an ad- 
venture in Poland, was too closely asso- 
ciated with Hitler to be able to act. An- 
other opportunity for a putsch might have 
been developed during Hitler's indecision 
before his final order for the advance int 
Poland, but time was too short. 

Encouraged by his easy success in the 
Polish campaign, Hitler decided to launch 
blitzkrieg against France on November 14, 
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1939. Learning this, the conspirators agreed 
that this development would facilitate an- 
other attempt to organize a putsch. 

Ribbentrop left for field headquarters with 
Hitler, and the Foreign Office*group seized 
the opportunity to place reliable officers in 
strategic posts with the army, such as Count 
York von Wartenburg at the headquarters 
of General von Witzleben. Canaris devel- 
oped the military aspects of the plan. Two 
divisions of the army group under General 
Hoepfner were left in Berlin to surround 
the Chancellory and important Nazi cen- 
ters. The draft of a general proclamation 
was prepared charging the Hitler regime with 
the murder of General von Fritsch and other 
crimes. This plan provided that Beck should 
take over the government and offer an im- 
mediate armistice to the Western Powers. 

ut an Air Force intelligence officer reported 
rumors of the putsch to Goering. General 
von Brauchitsch had also told Hitler that 
the army was not ready to attack. Hitler 
stormed at him but nevertheless postponed 
his plan for a western offensive; declared 
that drastic action was needed in clearing 
the “decadent spirit” out of the high com- 
mand. 

VI 

When tie attack came in the west, in 
May of 1940, the Nazi successes further en- 
hanced the Fuehrer’s prestige and the army 
leaders declared that they doubted any pos- 
sibility of successful revolt until Hitler suf- 
fered a major military defeat. In April 1942, 
with the Axis everywhere triumphant, Gen- 
eral Beck told a group of his fellow-conspir- 
ators that to kill Hitler in the hour of his 
greatest success would only “further his evil 
influence on humanity” by creating a new 
stab-in-the-back legend. 

Another opportunity was not to come until 
the early summer of 1944, when German re- 
versgs in Russia were so great that not even 
the gestapo could prevent the news of the 
disaster from spreading among the war- 
weary and bomb-shattered populace. Ad- 
miral Canaris and the foreign office group 
then risked everything in the attempted 
coup d’état already described by Human 
Events. Among the thousands of revengeful 
executions Canaris met one of the most 
hideous. A steel band was placed about his 
neck and he was hung until nearly dead. 
Then he was resuscitated and the process re¢ 
peated. The sixth strangulation proved fatal. 

‘ven though the conspirators failed to 
oust the Nazis, they consistently help where 
they could. In May 1940 a member of the 
resistance group, von Nostriz, received notice 
from the Swiss Government that Brussels had 
been declared an open city. He conveyed the 
message to General Halder, without Ribben- 
trop’s approval, and Brussels was thus saved 
the fate of Rotterdam. A German diplomatic 
representative in Copenhagen transmitted 
cables to Danish consulates that were in 
reality instructions from the British Minis- 
try of Economic Warfare. In 1942 the resist- 
ance group, through Gérdeler, warned the 
Swedish Government that Hitler was con- 
sidering invasion of that country. The 
Swedes immediately mobilized and thus 
avoided catastrophe. General Ott, German 
Ambassador to Tokyo, successfully pigeon- 
holed a proposal made jointly by Oshima, 
the Japanese Ambassador to Germany, and 
Ribbentrop, that Allied PW’s be shackled 
hand and foot. 

he story of the foreign office conspiracy 
is no whitewash of an agency that was in 
many respects a very effective arm of Nazi 
aggression and power politics. The German 
diplomatic service during the Nazi regime 
was shot through with Nazis and Nazi fellow- 
travellers, many of whom played diabolical 
and disgraceful roles. That is the more rea- 
son for giving due credit to those courageous 
career men who stood firm for their convic- 
tions and principles. 
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Space does not permit the full revelation 
of their heroic endeavor, heretofore s0 
strangely concealed from American readers. 
Here it is enough to indicate the bitter story 
of frustration. These German career diplo- 
mats knew the amorality of nazism, and the 
disaster that nazism threatened for Germany 
and the world. They did what they could. 
When they failed, there was nothing left but 
to endure pulverization by the Allied bomb- 
ers, and to hope that there would be enough 
of Germany left eventually to reassume its 
rightful place in a democratic world. 





OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have had numerous com- 
plaints from my district that the OPA 
has stepped up their gestapo methods 
and are cracking down on small stores, 
and assessing heavy penalties. Several 
of the small-business places in Nebraska 
knew nothing about the proposed suits 
being brought by the OPA, until they 
read it in the newspaper. They have 
no way to defend themselves. The OPA 
has adopted the old French European 
system, that you are guilty until you 
prove you are not guilty. Our Ameri- 
can system is one in which an individual 
is considered innocent until he is proved 
guilty by proper court procedure. The 
individual accused by OPA and haled 
before their kangaroo courts, have no 
recourse. The merchants realize that if 
they fight this monstrosity that they 
will be subject to more expense and big- 
ger fine. The OPA seem to dote upon 
their ability to pounce down upon the 
small unsuspecting merchant, who un- 
wittingly may be charging a few cents 
more for a box of Post Toasties or vio- 
lates some of the imposing regulations 
of the OPA. Their regulations are nu- 
merous, conflicting, and overlapping. 
No business can operate legitimately and 
be always in compliance. It is impos- 
sible. This agency closes its eyes to the 
big black marketeer, the operations of 
which would make the bootlegger of pro- 
hibition days blush in shame. The cost 
to the American people is far more than 
in prohibition, because the OPA is now 
trying to control some 8,000,000 separate 
items, It makes a citizen, who unknow- 
ingly violates the OPA regulations, a 
criminal. The citizen has no opportu- 
nity to defend himself in his own court- 
house. There is a stench and a stink 
coming from this enforcement agency, 
that ought to turn the head of the most 
avid supporter of OPA. If this Con- 
gress does not correct the evils as they 
now exist, there will be further spread- 
ing of black markets, and an absolute 
disregard of all of its rules and regula- 
tions by the citizens of this country. It 
is time to take action. 

The letter, which I now introduce, in- 
dicates what is happening in many com- 
munities all over the United States: 





Apriz 10, 1946. 
A. L. MILuer. 


Congressman From the Fourth 
District of Nebraska, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

Dear Sir: I have no objection to extension 
of the Price Control Act if something can 
be done about the gestapo methods of en- 
forcement of the OPA. 

I’m a small businessman, a humble grocer, 
mortgaged to the gills, but a good citizen 
trying to establish a business on the basis 
of honest and square dealings. Any of my 
fellow townsmen or my minister will vouch 
for me. However, in eyes of the OPA I'm 
a black-marketeer, a criminal, an arch enemy 
of the United States, and why? March 28 
they filed suit against me for $5,300. The 
charges? I followed what certain OPA inves- 
tigators “thought” was the interpretation of 
certain regulations. They were wrong, but 
I’m the one who pays. 

What recourse do I have? I don’t know 
what I’m going to do, but if I do what all 
other businessmen have done, and what they 
advise me to do, I'll not go to court; it will 
cost me less to say I’m guilty and make settle- 
ment out of court than to go through one of 
their kangaroo-court procedures and even try 
to prove that I'm not guilty. And thus my 
case will become one more success for the 
OPA. 

In the words of the United States marshal 
who served the summons: “I hate to do this. 
I served 52 last month, and it’s the biggest 
farce I’ve ever seen. I'd lay $100 on the table 
for anyone who could show me that one of 
these summons I’ve served has uncovered a 
black-marketeer. They have all been small, 
legitimate firms like yourself who have unin- 
tentionally made an error in their records, 
who have misinterpreted one of their thou- 
sands of regulations.” 

Our brothers and sons didn’t fight and die 
for an America like this. If the Price Con- 
trol Act must be extended, for God's sake 
do all you can to have it amended to curb 
action like the above. We want the Ameri- 
can way of life back again. 

A SMALL BUSINESSMAN OF NEBRASKA. 





Extension of the Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am for the provision which will provide 
for the retention of essential farm boys 
on the farm. I voted for ths amendment 
_to exempt boys under 20 from the drait. 
I think they are too young. 

In view of enlistments greatly exceed- 
ing estimates, I voted for the amend- 
ment to suspend the draft for 5 months 
to determine if the increased voluntary 
enlistments will meet the needs. Person- 
ally, I have urged and shall continue to 
urge that the necessary training of boys 
be given in the high schools and colleges 
close to the homes of the young men be- 
cause of the higher morals existing in 
the home communities. 

SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS HAVE RECOMMENDED THE 
EXTENSION OF THE DRAFT 


Then I voted for the draft of those 
above 20 in order to secure sufficient re- 
placements to take the places of thou- 





<ands of those who have families and to 
insure the return of servicemen who have 
served 18 months. I personally dislike 
to vote for continuation of the draft, but, 
in view of the heavy responsibility of 
maintaining peace, it is necessary to have 
an occupation army in some of the coun- 
tries for some time in order that we may 
avoid future wars. Furthermore, there 
are international problems which are 
very grave at this time and unless we 
use every precaution and adopt a definite 
foreign policy and be very firm in our 
dealings with certain countries we might 
become involved in another war and be 
without sufficient defense. 


t 





Promise Versus Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY. 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following edi- 
torial from the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican of April 12, 1946: 


PROMISE VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


While official propagandists over here talk 
seductively of the proposed British loan as 
a step toward restoring competitive and un- 
restricted international trade, Great Britain 
appears to be moving in the opposite direc- 

Certainly the political victory of the British 
Labor Party, with its plan for socialization of 
coal, banking, and other basic activities, runs 
counter to the pious utterances in the loan 
agreement about restoring freedom and the 
abrogation of governmental interference with 
the flow of trade. 

In specific cases, Britain is in fact fasten- 
ing still further on its economic set-up the 
spirit of regimentation and of state domina- 

In the international field, with which the 
loan agreement is primarily concerned, a 
dramatic move against free action by indi- 
vidual citizens has been taken in the an- 
nouncement by Sir Stafford Cripps, president 
of the board of trade, to the effect that the 
British Government intended to perpetuate 
the wartime policy of bulk purchase of Brit- 

‘’s cotton requirements, thus eliminating 
the private cotton trader and the necessity 
for the continuance of the world-famed Liv- 
erpool Cotton Exchange. 

The House of Commons sustained this 
revolutionary position by a vote of 337 to 

The action constituted just one more stone 
in the larger mosaic of substituting dicta- 
tion by government for the free action of in- 
dividual citizens. 

With diplomatic understatement, the 
monthly letter of the National City Bank of 
New York stigmatizes the British decision, 
saying: 

“While the action is not specifically con- 
trary to the trade proposals, it is regarded 
here as not in harmony with the prinsiples 
of freer international trading which this 
country is sponsoring, and which, we are 
told, is a primary objective of the British 
loan agreement.” 

In spite of noble talk about a brave new 
world, there are signs that freer trade is to be 

one-way street in which Americans will let 
cown their tariffs without corresponding con- 
cessions by other nations. 
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It was made clear as early as the Bretton 
Woods Conference in July 1944 that, while 
other nations applauded United States the- 
orizing about free trade, India, Egypt, Latin 
America, and other parts of the world clearly 
expressed their own intention to employ 
tariffs asa means of industrializing their own 
home economies. 

The Hearst newspapers have already shown 
from the record that propaganda about Brit- 
ain’s trade concessions as a consideration for 
the loan add nothing to the more rigid com- 
mitments along this line previously made by 
the United Kingdom in connection with the 
master lend-lease agreement. 

The cotton episode, in which totalitarian 
dictation is to be substituted in one com- 
modity for a free market, raises serious 
doubts as to the enthusiasm with which the 
British Government regards proposals for 
freeing international trade from the shackles 
of government interference. 





British Loan—It Won't Help Trade if It’s 
Not Repaid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY. 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following article 
by Leslie Gould from the New York 
Journal-American of April 12, 1946: 


BRITISH LOAN—IT WON’T HELP TRADE IF IT’S NOT 
REPAID 


(By Leslie Gould) 


An argument being made for the British 
loan—three and three-quarters billion dol- 
lars—and that much again to other coun- 
tries, including Russia, France, and China, 
is that the United States must export or go 
into an economic tailspin. That foreign trade 
is the difference between prosperity and de- 
pression. 

There is no question that export trade is 
important for this country’s economic well- 
being. 

That is real foreign trade—an exchange 
of goods and services between this country 
and other lands. 

But is this what the international do- 
gooders and lovers of everything foreign mean 
when they talk about foreign trade and the 
current line-up for loans out of the Ameri- 
can Treasury? 

They are arguing that this country must 
lend England three and three-fourths billion 
dollars, on top of writing off thirty billions of 
lend-lease and the twenty-billion debt hang- 
ing over from World War I and the years im- 
mediately following. A large chunk of the 
last is owed by Britain. 

And that additional billions must be lent 
to Russia, China, France, Holland, and so 
on around the world. 

They argue that unless the United States 
makes these loans, these nations cannot buy 
here. That they will have to pull in their 
belts and trade within limited teriff re- 
stricted areas. 

So what they are proposing is for this 
country to lend these other nations the 
money to buy goods here. Then American 
factories will keep busy and American work- 
ers will have more employment, as long as 
the American money holds out. 

But if these foreign borrowers can’t repay 
these loans, what then? They will have the 
American goods, but the American taxpay- 
ers will be out the billions so lent. 
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That, in our book, is not foreign trade. 
The only exchange is borrowed American 
dollars for American goods. It is gc »d busi- 
ness for the British, the Russians, the Chi- 
nese, and Dutch. But where do the Ameri- 
can taxpayers who have to foot the bill come 
off? 

As far as these poor benighted and for- 
gotten citizens—the taxpayers—are con- 
cerned, they would have been better off to 
have spent the mon-y on a binge. They'll 
have tl.e hang-over, anyway, but have missed 
the fun of the night before. 

If these are loans, then they should be 
made on a business basis and made on ability 
to pay. «f they are gifts, then they should 
be made on a charitable basis and in keep- 
ing with what the American taxpayers can 
afford to contribute. 

As a matter of fact, this country does not 
know what it can afford to contribute to raise 
the living standard of the rest of the world. 
It is time America took an inventory of its 
resources. In these last 5 years it has dug 
deeply into that barrel. 

Some will say this is being nationalistic. 
We think its being realistic. And it is time 
this country’s citizens and its leaders became 
realistic and faced the fact that there is a 
bottom to the barrel. We can’t go on for- 
ever underwriting the rest of the world. 





Newspaper Praises Energy of Housing Ex- 
pediter Wyatt—Urges That Veterans’ 
Need Be Kept in Mind in Housing Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, although 
he has held office for only 4 months, Mr. 
Wilson Wyatt, the Housing Expediter, is 
rapidly gaining a reputation for direct, 
energetic action and able administration 
that is almost unparalleled in Govern- 
ment in recent years. 

There can be little question that Presi- 
dent Truman made an exceedingly wise 
choice in appointing Mr. Wyatt to one 
of the most difficult administrative posts 
that exists in Washington. 

However, Mr. Wyatt faces a long, hard, 
up-hill struggle in attempting to meet a 
problem that has defied adequate solu- 
tion for a decade. He will need the help 
and understanding not only of the Amer- 
ican people, but of the leaders in business 
and in Congress if he is to succeed. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, I 
should like to include an article by Merlo 
Pusey, one of the ablest commentators on 
the American scene, which appeared in 
the Washington Post on April 2. The 
column very accurately sums up the 
over-all task facing Mr. Wyatt, and his 
ability to meet it: 

HOUSING MOVEMENT 
(By Merlo Pusey) 
MR. WYATT PUTS STEAM BEHIND IT 

Amid the confusion and disillusionment of 
the postwar period, the steam which Wilson 
Wyatt is putting behind the housing pro- 
gram is a refreshing sign. His assault on 
the housing problem has assumed the char- 
acteristics of a David and Goliath affair. 
And while the David in this story is a long 
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way,.from triumphant victory over the giant, 
his courage and activity have brought new 
hope to a great number of wretchedly housed 
Americans 

Mr. Wyatt’s immediate objective is to pro- 
vide new housing for veterans at prices or 

ntals they can afford to pay. The task of 
producing 2,700,000 new dwelling units in 
the next 2 years is critically urgent because 
of the acute shortage of housing resulting 
from the war. But this ts only the spcear- 
head of the housing movement. Behind it is 
the larger task of building 12,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 dwelling units in the next decade for 
families who have never had a decent place 
to live 

Possibly the most significant factor in the 
present outlook is that initiative, 

nd imagination have been brought to bear 
upon the whole housing problem. Mr. Wyatt 
is more than a sound thinker about housing; 
he is also a driving force toward action. If 
he succeeds in intermeshing all of the com- 
plex factors that are essential to the creation 
of a stable mass-production housing indus- 
try, it will be one of the great accomplish- 
ments of our time. 

The unpalatable fact is that a vast number 
of people in our cities have always been 
shamefully housed. Living quarters have 
been produced, with precious little compre- 
hensive planning and largely for families in 
the upper income brackets. As they have 
become old and obsolete, they have been 
passed down to families farther down the 
economic scale. Only in recent years has 
there been any concerted effort to build new 
and appropriate housing for families in the 
middle and lower income brackets. And this 
has been provided in relatively small quanti- 
ties. 

We had a building boom in the 1920's. 
But it was followed by a bust because so 
little effort was made to provide modern hous- 
ing for the groups who needed it most. In 
the 1930’s the revival was so halting that we 
fell critically short of providing enough hous- 
ing to supply the new families added to our 
population. 

At present, therefore, the United States 
presents the spectacle of the most wealthy 
nation in the world steadily slipping back- 
ward in this vital matter of housing. Our 
great motor industry has put the Nation on 
wheels, and other industries have tilled our 
homes and offices with gadgets. But the 
business of providing comfortable, healthful, 
and attractive living quarters in a pleas- 
ant environment is still in the horse-and- 
buggy stage, 

Considerable progress has been made in 
providing public housing for those whose in- 
comes give them no chance of obtaining a 
decent home through private enterprise. 
Much less has been done to date to im- 
prove the quality and increase the quantity 
of housing available to families in the middle- 
income brackets. The time seems to be ripe 
for concentration of our best city planning, 
engineering, and financing genius on the 
rescue of both these categories of city dwell- 
ers from the depressing drabness or down- 
right squalor of their home environment. 

The fact that this task involves a very 
large measure of rebuilding for most of our 
cities should only quicken the general eager- 
ness for undertaking it. Most of our cities 
are afflicted with the ugliness, the blight, and 
incongruity that result from poor planning. 
Today they are frantically pushing into new 
suburban areas to get away from the decay 
attacking them at or near the core. But 
that trend leaves enormous pockets of rotten 
housing, crime, delinquency, and disease to 
spread their demoralizing influence through 
the entire community. 

What are obviously needed are major oper- 
ations to eliminate living conditions that 
bring out the worst characteristics of human 
kind. These will require new vision in our 
legislative halls as well as in administrative 


energy, 


agencies, and among the peoples themselves, 
it is a matter of good fortune that such vision 
has already been manifested in the drafting 
of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill and in the 
shaping of Mr. Wyatt’s program as Housing 
Expediter. 

This great objective should not be lost 
while every effort is being turned to the crea- 
tion of housing for veterans. The great hope 
that Mr. Wyatt and the sponsors of housing 
legislation in Congress have aroused is that 
the momentum we must achieve in meeting 
the present emergency can be projected into 
the rebuilding of our cities during the next 
several decades. 


Democratic Party Should Purge PAC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL STEWART 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, how 
long shall the Democratic Party covet 
the support of the CIO-PAC who, upon 
reliable information appearing in this 
morning’s Post, will meet here in Wash- 
ington tomorrow and Wednesday to dis- 
cuss the congressional campaigns in 
various districts? 

The story goes that the PAC will de- 
cide to throw its support to several Re- 
publican candidates as well as Demo- 
crats. Then just why shouldn’t they be 
brought to task for political irregularity 
just like they attack and try to purge 
good Democratic Congressmen for carry- 
ing out the will of their constituents? 
There is no sound answer. We should 
wash our hands of any organization that 
tries to steal our party label and take us 
to an accounting for supporting or not 
supporting certain bills here in Congress. 

As we view it the people are responding 
to the Members of Congress who are vot- 
ing to remove the yoke from their necks, 
and will not be influenced by the arbi- 
trary big money garnered, against the 
will of most of them, from the lay work- 
ers in this organization. 

The item I am referring to appeared 
in Leonard Lyons column, Gossip from 
Gotham, in this morning’s Washington 
Post, and is as follows: 

The Political Action Committee will meet 
in Washington on Tuesday and Wednesday to 
discuss the Congressional campaigns in vari- 
ous districts. The PAC will decide to throw 
its support to several Republican congres- 
Sional candidates, as well as Democrats. The 


committee then will announce its opposition 
to the formation of any third party. 


Industrial Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HUGH PETERSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the RecorD, I include an addres: 
made by Dr. Blake R. Van Leer, presi. 
dent of Georgia School of Technology 
at the thirty-fourth annual banquet "et 
Hibernian Society, Savannah, Ga., op 
March 16, 1946: 


The Georgia which we toast tonight is jp. 
dustrial Georgia—a new Georgia built upon 
and growing from the old. Each generatio, 
endeavors to pass on to their children , 
heritage of better living,,so tonight as y, 
look to the future we also pay a respectfy; 
and reverent tribute to those of the past wh, 
have brought us to where we are today. yw; 
do not worship our ancestors but we hono 
their memories. 

An industrial revolution is taking place to- 
day in the great State of Georgia, similar 
that which occurred in Great Britain a cen- 
tury ago and in New England about the tim 
of the American Civil War. Georgia, the 
largest State east of the Mississippi River, ix 
changing from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial economy. 

This change started just 25 years ago and 
was brought about by various things. From 
1870, following the Civil War, up to 1920 
there was a steady increase in the State’ 
largest single source of cash farm income, 
namely, cotton, upon which Georgia's econ- 
omy was chiefly predicated. Production of 
cotton reached its peak in Georgia in 1911 
when 2,769,000 bales were produced on about 
5,000,000 acres. But in recent years, produc- 
tion of this item has decreased until today 
it averages about 1,000,000 bales per year. This 
decrease was brought about by erosion, im- 
poverishment of the land, a drastic decline i: 
cotton prices followimg World War I, and 
the invasion of the State by the boll weevil. 

However, the loss in cotton has been re- 
placed to a large extent by new and expand- 
ing industries and by other crops such as 
peanuts, tobacco, and vegetables. Believe it 
or not, up to recent times, the largest item 
of expenditures by Georgia farm families 
was for food, most of it imported from other 
States. 

It was about this time that groups of Geor- 
gia leaders began to see in the cotton-textile 
industry the possible medium for commer- 
cial prominence and the reconstruction of 
Georgia’s industries. Georgia had an almost 
unlimited supply of raw cotton and a vast 
amount of labor which could be drawn from 
the farms and villages and put to work in 
the cotton mills. Since working in a cotton 
mill requires relatively little skill or train- 
ing, these farmers and farmers’ children 
could be easily and quickly trained for cot- 
ton-mill work. 

These groups of leaders, not having the 
funds themselves, secured financing credit 
from cotton-goods merchants and textile- 
machinery companies. For the most part, 
however, our early cotton mills were built 
by cotton-mill manufacturers from New 
England who expanded their plants by estab- 
lishing branches in Georgia. 

From these early beginnings the textile 
manufacturing industry has grown until 
today it is composed of more than 200 plan‘s 
loceted in 59 counties. These mills are en- 
gaged in the production of a wide variety 
of cotton yarn, fabrics, knit goods, finished 
materials, and many other types of prod- 
ucts. Georgiu ranks third among the States 
in its textile productive capacity with over 
3,000,000 spindle-. 

In a normal year these mills consume more 
than a million bales of cotton. During World 
War II mill consumption has exceeded 2,000,- 
000 bales per year. This quantity is more 
than twice the amount of cotton grown in 
Georgia. This means that more than 1,000.- 
000 bales of ccitton had to be imported from 
other States. 

At present there are more than 100,000 peo- 
ple employed in cotton textile plants of 















Georgia. It is estimated that one-sixth of 
the State’s white population is directly sup- 
norted by the textile industry. The present 
{ le pay roll of Georgia amountr to about 
¢195,000,000 a year. These pay rolls from the 

ile mills, no doubt, have played a major 
in placing Georgia once more upon that 
d economic basis which the State is now 
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enjoying 


These details with reference to the textile 
mills have been given mainly to illustrate 
! ict that the cotton textilc industry has 
not only grown to be a great industry in 
Georgia, but has served as a springboard from 
which many of the other industries have 
come into existence. 

W near frequently the expression, 
Georgia should be industrialized.” The fact 





dustrialization of the State is already 
way and has made much headway, as 
» following facts show. 

The estimated invested capital in Georgia 
industries in 1945 was over #€900,000,0C0. 
This contrasts with $448,000,000 in 1919 and 
s992,000,000 in 1909, an increase of over 100 
nercent now as compared with the years 
immediately following World War I. The 
estimated number of wage earners in 1945 
working in Georgia industries was 318,000, as 
compared with 123,000 in 1919—an increase 
of 150 percent. The estimated wages paid 
workers in 1945 in Georgia were $390,0U0,000, 
as compared with $101,000,000 in 1919, an 
of more than 280 percent. The 
ber and variety of types of industries 
in Georgia have increased until at the pres- 

time there are catalogued 3,625 indus- 
tries of all types. These industries cover in 
main the following: Apparel, chemicals, 
f1 ture, metal working, naval stores; stone, 
clay, and glass; textiles, wood products, and 
many others. From September 194* to Sep- 
tember 1945, there were more than 300 new 
industries started in Georgia. Hundreds of 
firms manufacturing a variety of products 
are sféking locations in Georgia. 

Yo.: might be interested in some compari- 
sons between the importance of agriculture 
and industry in Georgia as an income-pro- 
ducing medium. Previous to the year 1916, 
ross farm income in Georgia exceeded gross 
income in industry. Following 1916 the in- 
come from industry increased very rapidly. 
By 1929 the income from industry in Georgia 
v more than twice that from agriculture. 
From estimates recently released, it appears 

t the total agricultural income for Geor- 

for 1945, including basic crops, fruits, 
and vegetables, was a little more than $387,- 
000,000, while that estimated from industry 
eds a billion dollars. There is no doubt 
we do possess sufficient industry, both 
lume and variety, to serve as the base 
for greater and greater expansion. Accord- 
ing to some estimates, we can easily double 
¢ present industrial output without im- 
porting labor, capital, or raw materials to 


increase 




















large extent. This expansion will in 
me come of its own momentum, but it 
uld be much better if this expansion were 
planned. 

We at the Georgia School of Technology, 
realizing the need for scientific planning, 
have for the past several years been en- 

zed in industrial research and survey proj- 
ects with the aim to determine what our 
resources are, how abundant they are, and 
what can be made from them. The main 
idea in these studies has been to catalog 
the material and human resources with the 
idea of determining what would be the best 
course to pursue in utilizing both to bring 
about a higher standard of living. Certain 
lacts stand out prominently. Among these 
are: first, the utter destruction, waste, and 
neglect of our material resources; and sec- 
ond, a wasteful and uneconomical use made 
of-our human resources. Both of these un- 
desirable things may be avoided by the use 
of planning and sense. Too many of our 
native raw materials are still being shipped 
out of the State as such. I am reasonably 
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sure that we could double our industrial 
employment rolls and add $1,000,000,000 to 
Georgia’s annual income by processing our 
own raw materials in our own plants. 

In planning this industrial expansion of 
the future we might well ask what have we 
to work with. We have almost unlimited 
resources of certain types end a vast quan- 
tity of others. 

1. First is our climate, which is probably 
our most basic and important resource. In 
industry and in agriculture this; is worth 
money, in lower production costs and cheaper 
living costs, such as clothing, food, and hous- 
ing, and in long growing seasons. 

2. Our forest area. Fifty-six percent otf 
Georgia's land is covered by commercial for- 
ests which contain almost every variety of 
both hard and soft wood in abundance. ‘Ine 
pine tree is rapidly becoming our most useful 
product. 

The State produces 65-70 percent of the 
Nation’s naval stores and 50 percent of the 
world’s production. But the most signifi- 
cant growth of any industry in Georgia is 
that of the pulpwood industry. The follow- 
ing figures include wood shipped to pulp mills 
in Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Virginia, but exclude wood imported 
from other States by Georgia pulp mills: 


Standard cords 


Pepi ddnmne Witten ccesae mene ee 47, 000 
PRUE CRRRkc Seta stcunadmowgane 77, 000 
a ee renee eer eee ne ee 212, 700 
PS htinctb inn bee cne med an cel 432, 000 
a Sebwdiaditaten oi ees edd 542, 700 
De ibitie mtindies ok Stine een ee ee 
BORE dhembnieitindnaedsemeanekcen, Tee 
ks edhe sion apc tarp ice cersilcle aw as en 94F 000 


3. Our population. It is safe to say that 
in an industrial Georgia the colored popula- 
tion will prove to be a greater asset than it 
has been in an agricultural Georgia. The 
experience of persons who trained people for 
industrial jobs during the war was that both 
white and colored labor were easily and 
quickly trained for the higher skills. Skilled 
and semiskilled labor is more abundant in 
Georgia now than it has ever been. Accord- 
ing to the recorcs there were 96,581 persons 
trained for war jobs in Georgia by June 1945 
This is almost as many persons as there were 
employed in industry previous to the war. 
This figure does not take into consideration 
the 40,000 cr more who were trained in the 
ship yards. In addition to this, Georgia had 
more than 300,000 young men ir the armed 
forces. Many thousands of these received, 
as a part of their training for war. specialized 
training which can be well utilized in an 
industrial Georgia. Taking all these groups 
into consideration it would be conservative 
to estimate that the number of skilled and 
semiskilled workers in Georgia is now three 
times what it was prior to the war. 

4. We already have many well-established 
industries. Our industries are literally go- 
ing concerns. They are expanding. Our 
home people have become industrially 
minded. A large number of people from 
other sections of the country already have 
their attention fixed on Georgia. There will 
be a large migration of industry in this State. 

5. Our farm land. Its potential.in the pro- 
duction of hasic farm crops, vegetables and 
fruits and livestock is unrealized. We prob- 
ably need to make some changes in our agri- 
cultural aims and methods. Further mech- 
anization, production of higher quality prod- 
ucts, and the use of supplementary irrigation 
and drainage should be encouraged. More 
attention will be given in the future to pro- 
duction of those crops of higher quality which 
can be processed in canning, freezing, and 
preserving plants. Any advancement along 
these lines is bound to bring about higher 
productivity of labor and the consequent 
rise in the standard of living. 

6. Finance: For the first time since the War 
Between the States, Georgia finds itself with 
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an adequate supply of its own financing to 
meet its every practical need.. Just to give 
you some idea of the change that has taken 
place in our basic financial ability: in 1914 
the total deposits of our banks were about 
$131,000,000; in 1919 the deposits had grown 
to $311,000,000; by 1924 to $317,000,000; by 
1929 to $341 ,000,000; by 1934 deposits dropped 
back to $298,000,000; by 1939 they went to 
$451,000,000; by 1944 to $1,315,000,000:- and 
by the end of 1945 to more than $1,500,- 
000,000. The increase of present deposits 
over those of 1919 is 366 percent In 
addition to these figures we have as a back- 
log vast amounts of savings in the form of 
Government bonds. As an additional po- 
tential, we have the borrowing capacity of 
over 300,000 veterans under the GI bill of 
rights. These vast credit resources just men- 
tioned do not take into account all the other 
many means by which credit can be secured, 
both from private sources such as mortgage 
and insurance companies, and from the Fed- 
eral Government through such agencies as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

A little while ago I made reference to the 
fact that industrial research projects have 
been under way at Georgia Tech for several 
years, and that one of the main objectives 
in making these studies was to ascertain, if 
possible, just what types of industries should 
be promoted in Georgia. In times past the 
record shows that Georgia industries in the 
main have been those employing largely un- 
skilled labor and those in which, of course 
earnings for workers were low. They have 
been industries in which wages were low 
everywhere, not just in Georgia alone, and 
where the value addea by manufacture was 
also low. The industries for Georgia for the 
future should be planned with the idea of 
establishing those industries in which wages 
are high, and in which value added is high 
It is only in this way that adequate purchas- 
ing power may be provided to buy our manu- 
factured products and to furnish taxes with 
which to build up our communities and im- 
prove our schools and hospitals 

Among the industries to be enc 
the following: All kinds of apparel, including 
boots and shoes; food processing; electrical 
machinery and foundry products; household 
furnishings; pulp, paper, and paper products 
textile machinery; vegetable oil refining; c« 
ramic products; paints; hundreds of different 
kinds of wood products; many and varied 
types of products made from steel, a rit 
and plastics; and all types of products used in 
the building trades. This is not the complete 
list, by any means, but it contains those offer- 
ing the most probable immediate gains 

One of the first questions the potential 
manufacturer asks is: “Where will I sell my 
product?” This question is entirely appro- 
priate in connection with the subject of this 
talk. If we expand our output as contem- 
plated, where shall we sell the product? With 
the contemplated increase in average wages 
and number of workers the local market will 
be tremendously increased As output is 
increased we shall reap the benefits of lower 
unit cost, resulting from mass production, 
and will thus be able to compete in the out- 
lying markets. With the opening of our ports 
foreign markets with Central and South 
America and coastwise markets will be avail- 
able with cheaper transportation. Trans- 
portation facilities have played, and will con- 
tinue to play, a tremendous part in the indus- 
trial growth and expansion of Georgia. Geor- 
gia has 6,200 miles of railway mileage, which 
is much greater than any other Southern 
State east of the Mississippi. 

For this same southern area Georgia ranks 
first also in the total number of motortruck 
and bus registrations. Georgia has taken to 
the air, and all of Georgia’s largest cities are 
served by an excellent network of air lines 
with connections to every part of the air 
world. 

Already our present consumption of power 
is great. The retail sales in Georgia amount 
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to more than $2,500,000,000 per year. With 
the increased wages during the war, our peo- 
ple have been able to buy things which have 
never before been within their reach. In 
the future they will want not only these 
luxuries but others, and will strive to in- 
crease their earning power in order to obtain 
them. Insofar as the immediate outlook is 
concerned, there should be no worry about 
being able to sell what is produced within 
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dustrial development of its many natural re- 
resources, and a better education for all. 
Machines in agriculture, in industry, and in 
the homes of Georgia are aiding the people 
to enjoy life with more time to think, live, 





and grow. No wonder that Louis Brom 


field, 
world-famous author, on a recent visit to 


Georgia said, “I saw the resurrection of life 
and a new world in the making. And the 
people are doing it themselves.” 


TABLE I.—Data concerning industrial Georgia 


[Total area: 58,876 square miles. Land, 58,518 square miles; water, 358 square miles] 
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the next few years if only good sense will be 1900 1910 1930 1944 
used in our manufacturing plans. For -_ 
example, there are still 318,177 rural farm and re iin esencsteanin nanan aetle 2, 216, 000 2, 609, 000 2, £08, 000 13, 223, 727 
nonfarm dwelling units in Georgia without ae assessed eee = 324, 000 ont aan oar 406,000 | $1, 109, $14, 488 
: s . TOPEITY, CSCUNGEOE VRIUCK...ccccccccencecesccccs 936, 000, 000 , 924, 415, 000 2, 606, 920, 000 $2, 885, 516, Ge 
electric service. What a potential market Manufactures: Products, value__........- agit $94, 532, 000 $202, 863, 000 | 2 $718, 603, 000 8 $67, 402 627 
for electrical equipment and units manu- Installed horsepower 136, 000 298, 000 2 643, 000 3 800, 870 
factured in the State of Georgia. © Electric — kilowatt-hours..............- (‘) 142, 082, 000 937, 229, 000 3, 169, 866, 000 
I have pictured for you a future life for otton menviaameg: 
; : . ; RO ciel ohindinsabmninbalae $18, 458, 000 $48, 037,000 | 2 $212, 852, 000 ‘$218, 573. 104 
the average Georgian vastly different from Ren 816, 000 1, 871, 000 3, 152, 000 3.007, 384 
the one he has lived in the past. I should i EERE SCE EE: 19, 398 39, 000 60, 000 55, 730 
like for you to think of this life to be lived Soe SS ee pcdlininiacneehancwmetaee $2 ae $3 — = son poof od at 10, $08 
~ ie ; : a ottonseed products, value.................- , 064, OF , 641, 0 , 830, 00 24, 968, 009 
in Georgia as a busy life, intelligently di ie re 74, 000 44, 000 (®) (4) 
rected, sustained by enthusiasm, training, Furniture made. value..........-.-...-.--------- $1, 273, 000 $2, 060, 000 2$7, 611, 000 3 $21, 919, 989 
ana knowledge. Such a life will call for Lumber cut, board feet ..........-----scseeeereee= 1, 308, 610, 000 | 1, 041, 617, 000 | * 1, 386, 250, 000 1, 564, 650, 000 
basic training in fundamentals, not only of a. WENO... Sntcksnccbvmechiiecmuddceuiemated (*) $6, 048, 000 — C00 $18, 663, 000 
—— . ‘ ‘ ™ DERIIUR, POURS. ccicccintntnin4stntaetetneeimminpiettionnimetneaen (4) 
living, but ot planning for a life and indus Cement distributed, barrels_................. (‘) 1, 561, C00 1, 245, 546 
trial activity along scientific lines. Very Coa! mined, tons (bituminous)..........--..- 315, 000 595: 0 tse 3 21, 00) 
largely as I see it, this expanded industrial $00 006, SRR 5 ede icicccctincusisesncusened 336, 000 314, 000 53, 000 $1, 414, 990 
activity, if successful, will have to rely upon Seer phe pomane ro ane weeene penn none n | peen owen n= nnn | nee weeeee-- een ee ay so: ti O79 
scientific management of industry and busi- ee LONE... -necencanwnnneneneren|ancorcerenenecne|mcocescecomeoser our a —t7- 
ness, and improved engineering technique. Farm land, acres.......-------eeee-eeer------e-e-| 26, 392, 000 | 26, 953, 000 | 21, 945, 000 $23, 683, 631 
According to a study made by Dun and Pratente cropland, S670... cceccorscnsson ae 10, 616, 000 12, 298, 000 “11, 507, 000 #11, 690, 225 
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ences Ss way 2S Suv o Farm lands and buildings, value_.....-.-..--.-.- | $228, 375,000.| $580, 546,000 | $638, 673,000 | 3$480, 344, 531 
to poor management. There are some Farm products, cash income from..........--.- ss $104, 304, 000 $257, 351, 000 $265, 000, 000 9 $377, 459, 000 
phases of management which can be learned Farm crops cash income from ™_...:........-...- $86, 345, 000 $216, 972, 000 $200, 721, 000 *$273, 447, 000 
‘ Cotton: e 
— ae eee ae — oo i al acca 3, 514, 000 4, 873, 000 3, 903, 000 1, 360, 000 
phases of management which can be learned EE oe ee ee ee 1, 233, 000 1. 767, 000 1, 625, 000 810,000) 
in our colleges. There may be certain Lint, cash income from ™....__......-.-<-----ece- $42, 534, 000 $123, 700, 000 $75, 562, 000 $90, 630, 000 
phases of management which can be success- sea asia oe he sia dea os on 
> nerfo » a: i a ee ee 15, O #95, OO! é2i, sat}, OOK 
fully performed only by supermen—by those Cash income from #........-..---.----..<c-0- $6, 447,000 | $22,626, 000] $15, 141; 000 $12, 324, 000 
who are endowed with unusual and rare Corn: ; 
qualities. eae 3, 412, 000 3, 585, 000 3, 729, 000 3, 548, 000 
In Georgia we are well-provided with MIN goin scsi utc ckincimdlamcnnatia-aaualashbenes 34, 119, 000 51, 982, 000 45, 494, 000 40, 802, 000 
courses of study in our colleges. In the o Cash ‘ncome from ” $19, 448, 000 $40, 546, 000 $39, 125, 000 $8, 163, 000 
a ee s . . ats: 
engineering and industrial management RT CPR ee eee 467, 000 404, 000 360, 000 545, 00) 
courses at Georgia Tech, all phases of engi- st Eee LL 7, 010, 000 7, 353, 000 8, 280, 000 13, 080. 000 
neering are thoroughly taught. A recent W Ce ED Fis, ctinnboginidjieiutciesadueiiall $3, 435, 000 $4, 706, 000 $6, 127, 000 $3, 520, 000 
survey of 13,537 alumni of Georgia Tech dis- ay Pen a=) Bee ee 551, 000 141, 000 49, 000 298 000 
closes that more than half of our graduates NR es 8 ae aes 5, 011, 000 1, 480, 000 5&8, 000 2, 964, 000 
in engineering remain in or come back to Cash income from ! $4, 760, 000 $1, 924, 000 $794, 000 2, 006, 000 
Georgia to help build the State's industrial Tobacco: oii ~ — 
j ee *, , a WO ef, } 
future. In addition, almost 80 percent are Sapiens 1, 196, 000 1, 488, 000 104, 994, 000 
making their contribution to the industrial ep ey ea a $160, 000 $297, 000 $10, 814, 000 V, H56, ( 
economy of the Southeast. (See table II), Cattle, number.............---.....--.-----1---- 899, 000 1, 080, 000 863, 000 1, 124, 000 
an: : on 6 . ag a ee 1, 424, 000 1, 784, 000 1, 154, 000 1, 575, 000 
anag S V S ° ¢ 
In man anes it elf, we ha - At Georgia I cl es 27, 000 128, 000 33, 000 38, 900 
Tech the department of industrial engineer= = uies, number_.__-.-------------ececeeneneneee- 207, 000 295, 000 337, 000 298, 000 
ing and industrial management, each with I SO ee 336, 000 188, 000 51, 000 16, OO 
a 4-year course leading to a degree. We have Banking resources._.... (*) $165, 141, 000 $435, 631, 000 | $1, 588, 388, 000 
fine schools of commerce at the University Capital stock_.._... = 27, 161, 000 $39, 395, 000 $33, 286, 000 
aa aa “ : PPUDIIE, <i tcdmimaianatibhsugtetsethikinaane $33, 125, 006 $82, 457, 000 $204, 727, C00 | $1, 406, 659, CO 
of Georgia in Athens and at Emory Univer- gfe insurance: 
sity in Atlanta, and there are other schools NON kb ceed nemneonncicaeleiiaien $27, 771, 000 267, 969, 000 | $385, 655, 000 $435, 978, (00 
in the State which give courses in the field Datel 10: MP0 ..n..ceccecwnecsccussnses ont ee — 327, C00 4306, 725, 000 4, oo gee 
alae i eae : hehi ET KIBO. <i este enintinnéndnininatinstcdsbiee 5, 626, 000 $78, 021, 000 5, 63, COO Ub $367, 000, 000 
of business administration. Within the A TR a aa $448, 000 $3, 928, 000 $14, 525, 000 1 $36, 000, 000 
course of time, more and more of the grad- ee a ee 5, 652 7, 056 6, 716 6, 196 
uates of our engineering, management, and Highway expenditures $895, 000 $3, 688, 000 $27, 000, 000 $11, 359, UO 
sine =< 2 mini ratio Ss “ho ] i Motor vehicles, I iii atti a al pi ee jmomoeeaciiineel 19, G00 342, 00 os2, 441 
a a a oo akicmecereal por" a Public sehool expenditures....-.-.....--.--..2--- $1,980,000 | $4,419,000 £17, 741, 000 | $30, $74, 623 
ween ion “’ ae, ORG We RE CONTE... <-osnsnmendonsansephainee 483, 000 £56, 000 705, 000 728, 457 
devote their time and lend their talents to 
the upbuilding of this State. om 
The industrial future of Georgia is bright; cc is Bureau estimate. 1944. 
it is hopeful. That it will grow and develop 3 1939. 
is assured. Whether it will be great, glorious, 4 Not available. 
and magnificent rests with the people of * Included in Virgin.a. 
Georgia. We can make it so if we will all ae North Carolina, 
come to a realization that a high living 8 1940. 
standard and a great industrial development ® Does nct include Government subsidy payments, 
are dependent upon our ability to produce # 1900, 1910, and 1930 are gross values, not income. 
more goods and services for less money than 1 Preliminary; subject to revision. 
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anyone else, and that we must all educate Tapte I1.—Geographical distribution of Tibia ae eee 123 
ourselves, train ourselves so that we can each Georgia Tech alumni Indiana 27 
produce in his or her chosen field the maxi- lowa SN TIart) ee EM hil Mal) 12 
mum of goods and services of which each is Alabama-..-. wo ne een nnn ene nee eee 516 ithe en ae 18 
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nificent industrial development in Georgia is Arkansas----.-------------- ooe----- 125 ane eee 186 
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South Carolina..-.---. Te ee Une 320 
South Dakota........----<<--—--s80 2 
Tennes 564 
254 

+ 

266 

err 5 
Washingt0l ...scceuseca so tcheicaiele-dbdlin hth lich 12 
West Virginia... .decnn--escouscucne 50 
WiscOnsiN.... .cnsusdusnanowasesooeses 35 
WromMi NG... nccticksnccdmansdssceseseanes 3 
D *t of COMMERERcccunemenedamannn 91 
Foreign... ncn..sessuneecemuneamenate 225 
Total... .cikcsinbadenendetenetes 13, 537 





Benefits for Merchant Seamen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr, BLAND. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, a bill to provide benefits for 
merchant seamen. Hon. J. HARDIN PET- 
ERSON, Of Florida, is the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the subcommittee will 
probably report to the full committee 
shortly after the Easter recess. The bill 
will be followed up diligently, and it is 
hoped that favorable action may be taken 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD and to include as 
a part of my remarks a column printed 
in My Day of April 12, 1946, written by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt entitled “Mer- 
chant Marine Veterans Entitled to Bene- 
fits, Too”: 

MY DAY—MERCHANT MARINE VETERANS ENTITLED 
TO BENEFITS, TOO 
(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 

HARTFORD, CoNN., Thursday.—There is one 
thing 1 have been meaning to write about 

r a good many days. It is the bill of rights 

fore Congress to extend to the men of the 
merchant marine certain rights that now be- 
long exclusively to the men in the naval 
service 

It seems unfair that these merchant sea- 
men, who were all volunteers and who, in 
proportion to their numbers, lost more men 
in the war than any other branch of our 
fighting services, should not have the same 
benefits that sailors in the Regular Navy en- 
Joy. Over 1,500 merchant ships were lost and 
over 6,000 merchant seamen were lost or 
taken prisoner during the war. 

According to a poll taken by Dr. George 
Gallup, I understand that, on the whole, the 
voters are in favor of doing more for the 
merchant marine men. One of the reasons 
they gave was: “The merchant-marine boys 
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are not going to have any easier time than 
the rest in finding jobs after the war.” And 
again: “They risked their lives for their 
country, and they are volunteers, too.” 

Many a man who could not get into any 
of the other services finally got into the 
merchant marine. Many men who sailed in 
the merchant marine were old sea dogs, far 
over draft age. I think, as do the 60 percent 
of the citizens who voted “Yes” in Dr. Gal- 
lup’s poll, that they are entitled to the bene- 
fits under this bill. Their needs, as well as 
the needs of the men in the naval service, 
should have full consideration and protection 
through our Government. 

It is something of a jump from the men 
of the merchant marine to the production 
of a play. The connection is hardly ob- 
vious, and yet, if you read or see On Whitman 
Avenue you will see it is in the case of the 
mechant seamen. It took Canada Lee and 
Mark Marvin a long time to raise the money 
to produce that play, and I hope very much 
that, after it has played Buffalo and Detroit, 
it will come to New York and have a long 
enough run to repay those who had faith 
enough to produce it. 

It deals with a question which is very vital 
to us at the present time, since the eyes 
of the world are on us just now. Our fight 
for democracy and justice, when all the vari- 
ous elements that make up our citizenship 
are concerned, is an essential fight to give 
that sense of strength and confidence in 
democracy which has to permeate the world. 
This play, through its portrayal of day-by-day 
incidents in an average community, makes 
one alert to the dangers that may defeat 
democracy and justice if we are not on our 
guard. 





Control of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Acheson report on international control 
of atomic energy has been presented as a 
starting point for public discussion. It 
is not the finished American program. 
The State Department hopes that the 
American people will discuss it fully and 
intelligently to give our American rep- 
resentative on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission a clear idea 
of what they want our national policy 
to be. I urge fullest possible public dis- 
cussion at once. This problem is con- 
ceded to be the most difficult we have 
ever confronted. Only the widest pos- 
sible discussion will evolve a policy which 
will be rational and workable. 

I note that any program of interna- 
tional control will test the sincerity of 
the nations in their claims that they 
want peace. No nation can be conceded 
the veto power which the big five now 
enjoy in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion—Security Council. 

Furthermore, any workable system will 
demand that Russia lift the iron curtain 
which at the present, conceals her activ- 
ities not only in the Soviet Union, but in 
all of eastern Europe as well. 

It is generally conceded that the prob- 
lem of how to control atomic energy is 
the most crucial problem confronting the 
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world today. In publishing the Acheson 
report on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy, the State Department 
has made an excellent first step, but, as 
the writers of the report declare, it is 
only a first step. In his foreword to the 
report of Secretary of State Byrnes de- 
clared that the document should be con- 
sidered as a “starting point for the in- 
formed public discussion which is one of 
the essential factors in developing sound 
policy.” 

We shall not arrive at a sound national 
policy without Nation-wide knowledge of 
the facts and debate over their implica- 
tions. This means that the Acheson re- 
port should be widely circulated through- 
out the country. I call attention to the 
fact that this report is priced so prohibi- 
tively that such circulation is almost im- 
possible. The Government Printing 
Office has produced an elaborate, pam- 
phlet which costs 20 cents. There is a 
crying need for a cheap edition of this 
study so that mass distribution can be 
made. I am informed that the State 
Department sees no need for such a step. 
It is my suggestion that a much cheaper 
edition be published as soon as possible, 
so that the widest possible study of this 
epochal document may be encouraged. 


——_ A 


Extension of Selective Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my support of the Vinson amendment, 
I wish to state that I firmly believe that 
this proposal is sound and the American 
way of approaching this vital question 
before us today. 

If a state of emergency still exists, I 
think it is the duty of the President to let 
that be known. 

However, the armed forces are in a 
state of demobilization, not only in man- 
power, but also in disposing of war im- 
plements, under the Surplus Property 
Administration. 

There is not a Member of this House 
who would recommend an 18-year-old 
boy to serve as a police officer in any com- 
munity. Then why should we take these 
boys out of school to make international 
police officers out of them? 

Suspending the draft from May the 
15th to October the 15th would certainly 
give the Army and Navy ample time to 
find out just how many men would actu- 
ally volunteer for service, knowing what 
they were volunteering for. 

We all remember, in the early part of 
last year, when the armed forces tried 
to prevail upon us to draft every person 
in America, either for military duty or 
to engage in some kind of war work; ata 
time, mind you, when the Army itself was 
cutting back in renewing war contracts, 
and a vast number of war workers were 
then out of employment. 
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They-set up the scare then that it was 
essential that all persons between the 
ages of 18 and 65 be placed under mili- 
tary control. 

I was one who voted against that pro- 
posal and, somehow or other, that pro- 
posal disappeared into thin air. 

Another reason why I am supporting 
this amendment is because the court 
martial procedure of the military is too 
drastic. 

Boys who are still babes who, never 
having had their fling in life and are 
normal and natural individuals, will, in 
their mischievous ways, become involved 
in minor trouble, but under military au- 
thority they will be tried like hardened 
criminals and, if the future is like the 
past, they will be given jail sentences 
that will ruin their entire lives for the 
future. 

I hdve seen that occur. . 

I had the pleasure of reading a book 
a short while back entitled “The Wilson 
Era,” by Josephus Daniels, who was Sec- 
retary of the Navy under President Wil- 
son, which clearly shows what would hap- 
pen every time a little flare-up in world 
affairs would occur if the military had 
control of government, and I quote, as 
follows: 

The passage in the early part of 1913 by the 
California Legislature, of a law forbidding the 
Japanese to own or lease land in that State, 
created such strained relations between Ja- 
pan and the United States that many feared 


the long-predicted war between the two coun- 
tries would ensue. 


And if it were not for the level-headed- 
ness of Daniels and Wilson, the Navy of 
the United States might have gotten us 
into war in 1913, with Japan. 

They issued statements to the press, 
in that year, contrary to the administra- 
tion’s wishes. 

It got so bad that finally Secretary of 
State Bryan became so indignant at the 
action of the joint board and its publi- 
cations that he declared that military 
officers were the last men to determine 
the policies of government and said, and 
I quote: 

While we were discussing how to prevent 
a threatened war, these men were busying 
themselves with plans of how to get us in. 
It is time enough for the Army and Navy to 


make plans when the Commander in Chief 
calls upon them to do so. 


I cite this as an illustration of what 
could happen under military might. 

I have supported all measure in the 
past for preservation of peace and, when 
it became unavoidable, preparations for 
war, and would gladly do so today if an 
emergency exists. 

But I do not want to take boys out of 
school who are specializing in highly 
technical courses, for they will be among 
the most valuable citizens of tomorrow. 

Many boys right now in camps in 
America complain about the idle time 
they have, day in and day out, which 
leads to a life of laziness and breaks down 
their morale. 

I have, myself, witnessed young boys 
of school age intoxicated in public places 
and on the streets—boys who would not 
allow themselves to fall into this envi- 
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ronment if they were back in school, but 
which seems to be a part of Army life. 

Under the volunteer system the armed 
forces will get more than their share of 
boys who wish to adapt themselves to 
military life. 

This seems a fair amendment in the 
interest of all concerned. 





Aluminum Specialty Co. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statement: 


MANITOWOC, WIS. 


ATTENTION SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
ABOUT TO VOTE ON THE BRITISH LOAN 


Are American farmers and workers in a 
position to stand the terrific tax burden 
that the loan to Britain will incur? 

Will increased taxation on every home, on 
every day’s work create a better condition 
throughout our Nation? 

Will the loaning of this great sum in any 
Way prove constructive in settling our other 
highly critical domestic and foreign prob- 
lems—or will it further tangle them? 

Are the American people going to awaken 
later on to find that their other good allies 
must, in fairness, have equal assistance? 

Is repayment of the loan any more likely 
than repayment of World War I indebted- 
nes3? 

Is repayment, if it is ever to be made, to 
be in dollars on the basis of gole dollar 
values? 

Or is the debt to be paid off in foreign 
merchandise which would cause unemploy- 
ment by flooding our markets with cheap 
labor produced goods? 

Should this loan to Great Britain be made 
when our veterans are homeless? 

Before approving this loan, think of our 
own Nation—let the best interests of America 
and Americans be your guide. 

If this loan is passed, our children will 
curse the sale of their freedom. 

You will be answering these questions to 
the American public this coming election and 
those to follow. 

Respectfully, 
ALUMINUM SPECIALTY Co., 
W. E. SPrInpLerR, President, 





The Legion Essay Contest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN.M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today 19 Ohio Congressman of both par- 
ties were hosts at a luncheon in the 
Speakers’ dining room in honor of the 
winners of the American Legion essay 
contest in Ohio. This contest, which has 
been carried on for a number of years 
by the Legion, is a most interesting and 








significant contribution to sound Ameri-_ 
canism. The title this year was “Can 
World Peace Be Secured Through the 
Allied Nations?” The contest is open to 
any high-school pupil in Ohio. The sub- 
ject and terms of the contest are fur. 
nished to each high school in Ohio 
through the local legion posts. Upward 
of 100,000 essays were submitted this 
year. The principal and teachers of each 
high schoo] submit to their county com- 
mittee the winning essay from each 
school. The county committee then sub- 
mit the winning essays to the district 
committee. The winners from the dis- 
trict are submitted to a board including 
two justices of the Ohio Supreme Court, 
a representative of the State department 
of education, the State welfare division, 
a past department commander of the Le- 
gion, and two past department presidents 
of the Auxiliary. The winners receive q 
10-day trip which takes them to Gettys- 
burg, Washington, where they spend 4 
days, to Yorktown, Williamsburg, Char- 
lottesville, and Monticello. This trip is 
skillfully planned to cover about as much 
of the history of our country, past and 
present, as can be included in 10 days. 
While in Washington these young people 
meet their representatives in Congress 
and the Senate, see the Government in 
action and visit the historic shrines 
around Washington. 

This contest is a great influence in 
building up an intelligent patriotism 
among our young people and throughout 
our State. The discussions in the homes, 
and individual research that go into 
these essays all over the State make the 
contest worth while for those who do not 
win and for the communities in which 
they live. The publication of the win- 
ning essays continues this educational 
process and gives us oldsters a chance to 
learn from the youngsters. The trip for 
the winners brings back to Ohio each 
year a group of chosen young people, 
who are informed and inspired by their 
experience, in the fundamentals of 
American history and government. 

The winners this year who were our 
guests are as follows: 

Ninth grade: Robert Hill, Bellaire; 
Charles I. Presar, Wapakoneta; Dolores 
Valmassoi, Cincinnati. 

Tenth grade: Melvin Rose, Lancaster; 
Martha Buckles, Willoughby; Marion 
Kern, Cincinnati. 

Eleventh grade: Jack L. Fryman, Ox- 
ford; Patriciai Findlay, Toledo; Louine 
Hamilton, Cadiz. 

Twelfth grade: Milton L. Farber, Jr., 
Columbus; Zane Duncan, Nankin; Eva 
Faklis, Campbell. 

Accompanying them on their trip here 
are Department Commander Harry A. 
Eaton and his wife; Mrs. Loucks Brown, 
department president, and Miss Anita 
Brown; Mr. M. M. Carothers, editor, Ohio 
Legion News, and his wife; Mr. W. L. De- 
weese, director, junior activities for the 
Ohio department. 

We Ohio Congressmen are proud of 
these Legion winners. Their visit is one 
of the high spots of the congressiona! 
year. We wish them a safe and pleasant 
journey and we know that the values 0! 
their trip will reach back through Ohio. 
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Hatton Sumners Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I had been a Member of the 
House of Representatives only a short 
time before I learned that there were a 
few Members of the House for whom a 
special respect existed. When they took 
the floor, word would trickle around, 
so-and-so is speaking, and Members 
would put aside what they were doing 
and would come in from the cloakrooms 
and the Speaker’s lobby to hear them. 
One of the Members whose name carried 
that magic was the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

I came here in January 1937 for the 
first time. That was the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. Shortly afterward, the late 
President Roosevelt sent up his message 
asking for a radical change in the com- 
position of the Supreme Court, and the 
bill that was introduced to carry it out 
became known as the Court-packing bill. 
Most Members said something about it. 
I recall speaking my piece on that subject 
shortly after the message appeared. 

The speech which really sent the leg- 
islation reeling with a blow from which 
it never recovered was delivered by the 
gentleman from Texas, the Honorable 
Hatton W. Sumners, who has recently 
announced that he would not be a can- 
didate for reelection. He is about to do 
some more speaking. An interesting 
story has been written about the gentle- 
man and his plans, and under permis- 
sion heretofore granted, I place it in the 
Recorp at this time. The story is by 
Fred Brenckman, Washington corre- 
spondent for the National Grange 
Monthly, and appears in the current 
number of that publication, as follows: 


CONCENTRATION OF PoweR—Is OUR 
GOVERNMENT TOO GREEDY? 


(By Fred Brenckman) 


There is deep significance in the recent 
announcement of Congressman HaTTon W. 
SuMNers, of Texas, veteran chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, that he 
will retire at the expiration of his present 
term. 

For years Mr. SumNners has protested 
against the constantly growing usurpations 
of power on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the corresponding decline in the 
power and prestige of the States. He is 
convinced that this process is destroying the 
dual system of government established under 
the Constitution and robbing the people of 
their liberties. It is his purpose after re- 
turning to private life to devote his time 
and energy to correcting these unhealthy 
tendencies, which have long been manifest 
to every thinking American. Mr. SuMNERs’ 
statement was, in part, as follows: 


FEDERAL 


REDUCED TO VASSALAGE 


“I have watched what my own generation, 
under administration of both parties, has 
been doing to the greatest system of demo- 
cratic government ever evolved through the 
process of the ages. By ignoring principles 


and the lessons of history, and accepting the 
theories of men and political expedience for 
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our guidance, we have made vassals of our 
States and dependents of our people. 

“By concentration of governmental power 
and drafts upon the Federal Treasury, we 
have now a financially “busted,” great, piled- 
up mass of governmental confusion beyond 
human comprehension, impossible of demo- 
cratic control, extravagant, wasteful, ineffi- 
cient, and by its nature the instrumentality 
of favoritism, tyranny, oppression, and cor- 
ruption; the destroyer of self-reliance, self- 
respect, and the governmental capacity of 
the people, qualities without which no people 
can remain free. 

“The people are coming to realize what has 
happened—Republicans and Democrats— 
people of all stations and political faiths. 
But they are yet too much depending upon 
the Congress.” 


PLIGHT OF CONGRESS 


“The powers of the Congress are not what 
they used to be. Largely because of this 
concentration, even the policy-fixing and 
legislative power, the most basic of the essen- 
tial powers of Congress, have largely been 
shifted to the executive agencies and organ- 
ized minorities. The time of the Congress- 
man is now taken up largely as go-between 
for his constituents and these agencies, writ- 
ing innumerable letters about their matters, 
witb little time left for attending to even the 
most important legislative matters, and al- 
most no time for the duties of statesmanship 
at a time when our circumstances require of 
us the highest type of statesmanship ever 
required, perhaps, of any people. 

“Effective at the expiration of the present 
Congress, I tender my services to the States 
for whatever they may be worth, should they 
be willing to make an effort to regain their 
sovereignty and reestablish their power, strip 
the Federal Government down to Federal! 
business, so that it must be operated under 
laws enacted by the Congress instead of 
largely by directives emanating from an ap- 
pointed, unsupervised personnel, and the un- 
necessary expense of the Federal and State 
Governments working at the same job be 
eliminated.” 


A COMMON RESPONSIBILITY 


“I also tender my services to organizations 
and groups of private citizens who are willing 
to lay aside class consciousness, and instead 
of pointing the finger of accusation at each 
other, admit each to the other a common 
responsibility for our condition, recognizing 
@ common danger and a common duty to 
bring to bear our united strength in a de- 
termined effort to save our democracy from 
destruction by ourselves.” 

Mr. SuMNERS, who has served as a Member 
of the House for 33 years, and who has the 
respect and affection of all who know him. 
is well aware that he has cut out a gigantic 
task for himself. But the battle he proposes 
to wage is one that must be fought if our 
republican form of government is to be saved 
and the liberties of the people made secure. 





Dorothy Thompson Discourses on 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission heretofore 
granted I place in the Recorp an inter- 
esting discourse on democracy which will 
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bear reading by Americans, young and 
old. It appeared in the Washington 
Star of April 12, 1946, under the name 
of Dorothy Thompson, but she confesses 
to a bit of interesting plagiarism. The 
article follows: 

. ON THE RECORD 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

This is the evolution of many self-govern- 
ing societies: 

The masses—those who work with their 
hands—often have little to live on. They, 
when assembled, are the most powerful class 
in a democracy. But they are seldom will- 
ing to take political action, except for money 
So their leaders promise to deprive the rich 
of their estates and distribute them to the 
masses. 

Then the persons whose property is threat- 
ened feel compelled to defend themselves, 
though they have no desire to overthrow 
the existing system, when they are charged 
with plotting against the people, and see the 
masses, through ignorance and deception, 
seeking to do them wrong, they become revo- 
lutionary, and then come impeachments, 
judgments, and trials of one another. 

The masses always have a champion whom 
they nurse into greatness. This, and no 
other, is the root from which a tyrant 
springs. He first appears as the people’s pro- 
tector, and, having a mob at his disposal, is 
not restrained from shedding the blood of 
citizens. By the favorite method of false 
accusations he brings them into court; some 
he kills, and others he banishes, at the same 
time hinting of abolition of debts and parti- 
tion of land. After this he must either per- 
ish at the hands of his enemies or become 
a wolf—that is, a tyrant. 

If his opponents are not able to oust him, 
they conspire to assassinate him. 

Then comes the famous request for a body- 
guard, which is the device of all who have 
got thus far in their tyrannical career. “Let 
not the people’s friend,” they say, “be lost 
to them.” The masses assent, fearing for 
him, not themselves. And when an oppo- 
nent sees this he flees from the country and 
is not ashamed to be a coward. 

And he, the protector, standing up with 
the reins of state in his hand, is no longer 
protector, but tyrant absolute. 

At first he is full of smiles—he, to be 
called a tyrant, liberating debtors, distribut- 
ing land and wanting to be so good and kind 
to everyone. But even when he has dis- 
posed of foreign enemies by conquest or 
treaty and there is nothing more to be feared 
from them, he is always stirring up war £0 
that the people may require a leader. Fur- 
thermore, he impoverishes them by taxes, and 
compels them to devote themselves to their 
daily wants, so they are less likely to con- 
spire against him. And if he suspects any 
one of them of having notions of freedom, 
and of resistance, he will find a pretext to 
destroy them by putting them at the mercy 
of the enemy, and for all these reasons he 
must always be getting up a war 

But now he begins to popular 
Then some of those who set him up speak 


grow unp 


their minds, and the more courageous of 
them cast in his teeth what is being done. 
The tryant, if he means to rule, must get 
rid of these. He, therefore, locks about him 
to see who is valiant, wise, or successful. He 
is the enemy of them all and seeks occasion 
to purge the state—not the sort of purge 
which physicians make, for they eliminate 
the worst to save the better part of the body. 


He does the reverse. 

The more detestable his actions 
citizens, the more satellites he will require. 
He will find new devoted bands—and from 
every land—to fiock to him, if he but pays 


ire to the 


them. Even poets will eulogize the tyrant, 
and go to other cities and attract mobs and 
draw them over to tyranny and democracy. 
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They are paid for this and receive honor— 
from tyrants and masses. 

You may ask how the tyrant maintains 
that fair, numerous, and ever-changing army 
of his 

Well, if there are treasures in the state he 
will confiscate and spend them. As long as 
the confiscated fortunes of opponents suffice, 
he will diminish the taxes on the masses. 
But when these fail he and his retinue will 
maintain themselves from the masses. 

If then they fly into a passion and remon- 
strate, they will discover what a monsier 
they have been fostering, but they will find 
that he has grown strong, while they have 
become weak. 

It may be protested that no tyrant will use 
violence against the masses who gave him 
his power, but he will. And at that point he 
becomes the real and complete tyrant, about 
which no one can make a mistake. The 
pecple who sought escape from the smcke 
which is the slavery of freemen will have 
fallen into the fire, which is the tyranny of 
slaves. Thus liberty, when it passes out of 
order and reason evolves into the harshest 
and bitterest form of slavery. 

Every word in this column is a free trans- 
lation of a conversation between Socrates 
and Adeimantus as recorded in Plato’s The 
Republic. The passage is recapitulated as an 
answer to those who believe classical studies 
should be eliminated from our high schools 
and universities as useless to education for 
our times. And they are further addressed 
to the American Youth for Democracy, who 
are being encouraged to lead this land along 
the course of development here sketched cut 
25 centuries 2go. 





Veterans in Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include some informative cor- 
respondence on the way in which vet- 
erans are being taken back into the civil 
Service: 

APRIL 5, 1946. 
Civ, SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I quote for your considera- 
tion and comment excerpts from a letter re- 
ceived at my office today from one of my con- 
stituents, a veteran of World War II: 

“Knowing the perils of the employment 
situation with the veteran and what he is up 
against, I would like to know what con- 
sideration is being given to the veteran with 
Government employment. 

“I realize Civil Service is doing all it can to 
place veterans but I’m sure they are not going 
far encugh. Why the following: 

“1, Civil Service has a group that is recog- 
nized as the old timers with the various 
agencies—which is recognized and accepted. 

“2. Civil Service has employees that are of 
civilian status that were employed on a war- 
time appointment and given draft defer- 
ments who at the present time are still hold- 
ing their jobs. 

“3. There are married women whose hus- 
bands are employed, the two working in pri- 
vate industry or in a Government agency. 

“4. I beli_ve the civil-service policy should 
be revamped so that the veteran can be 
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absorbed as much as possible by the agencies 
as they are the problem of today.” 
Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. Jupp. 


UNITED StTaTEs CIvIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
April 11, 1946. 
Hon. WALTER H. Jupp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jupp: The Commission is glad 
to have the opportunity to furnish you and 
your constituent information under the four 
items appearing in your letter of the 5th. 

On the general statement preceding the 
four items the Commission wishes to point 
out that during the calendar year 1943, 
136,665 veterans were placed in the Federal 
civil service; during the calendar year 1944, 
the number was 142,438; and for the calendar 
year 1945, the number was 285,123. This 
makes a grand total of 564,226 veteran place- 
ments for the 3 calendar years. 

For January 1946, more than 44,800 vet- 
erans were placed in the Federal civil service, 
and in February the total was 45,063. These 
placements are wholly oustide the number 
of veterans who have been reemployed by 
the Federal Government upon their return 
from military service. 

Under Item 1, it is pointed out that be- 
cauze of the provisions of the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944, a considerable number 
of the “old timers” in the Government Serv- 
ice are being dropped during reductions of 
force and employees of much less service 
who are entitled to veterans’ preference are 
being retained. The law requires that a 
person entitled to military preference whose 
efficiency rating is “good” or better is to be 
retained in Federal employment over any 
non-veteran employees regardless of their 
efficiency rating. 

Item 2 may be considered under two heads 
In the matter of draft deferments it may 
be stated that the record of the Federal 
Government is much better than that of 
comparable private interests. At the peak 
there were approximately 3,000,000 civilian 
employees with the Federal Government, 
2,000,000 being men and 1,000,000 women. 
Approximately 650,000 Federal employees en- 
tered the armed forces—a very high per- 
centage. Deferments from military service 
had to be cleared through a special com- 
mittee appointed under an order of the 
President, and this committee had a very 
high standard. Only persons holding civilian 
positions that were essential to the war 
prcgram were granted deferments. 

The second head under item 2 may be re- 
garded as relating to persons appointed for 
not to exceed the duration of the war and 
6 months thereafter. This includes both 
men and women. The President early in 
February 1946 issued an Executive order 
under which the Commission is directed to 
hold examinations as rapidly as its funds 
and organization will permit to secure em- 
ployees on a permanent basis for the Fed- 
eral Government. The first of these exami- 
nations has been announced, namely, for 
stenographer and typist positions, and more 
than 264,000 applications have been received. 
This one examination indicates the heavy 
work load that the Commission will be 
obliged to carry in connection with each ex- 
amination that is held to secure eligibles to 
displace war-service appointees. 

As to item 3: At the beginning of the 
economy program in 1932 Congress passed a 
law adopting the policy that only the hus- 
band or wife should be employed at the same 
time in the Federal Government. This stat- 
ute aroused so much opposition throughout 
the country that it was repealed. One charge 
against it was that it discriminated against 





the employment of women since in most in- 
stances it forced the wife out of employment. 

Under item 4 it is stated that an ever. 
increasing proportion of persons entitled to 
veteran preference is being employed by the 
Federal Government. Recently spot checks 
have shown percentages as high as 30 of the 
total number of employees in numerous 
Federal offices. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry B. MITCHELL, 
President, 





A. L. M. Wiggins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to call attention to a statement by 
a former president of the American 
Banking Association, Mr. A. L. M. Wig- 
gins, which appeared in the Anderson 
(S. C.) Daily Mail on April 5. Mr. Wig- 
gins, whom the paper describes as a 
level-headed and successful South Caro- 
lina businessman and no New Dealer, 
said: 

It has taken 25 years for the people of 
South Caro“ina to recover from the disaster 
that followed the inflation of 1918-20. 
* * * JI think that price control has been 
a godsend to the common people of America 
and to our national economy. On the whole, 
its administration has been effective. * * * 
We must not let present irritations divert 
us from the goal of full production and a 
reasonable price level that is now almost in 
sight. The line has been held too well to 


abandon it just before the pressure is re- 
leased. 





More Pay for More Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a 
thought-provoking discussion of funda- 
mental factors in our economic situa- 
tion, written by Mr. Chester D. Tripp, 
author of Economic Trend Line Studies: 


INDUSTRIAL AND MARKET COMMENTS— 
FUNDAMENTALS DO EXIST 


Beyond the realm of controversy, certain 
simple fundamentals of life are pretty uni- 
versally accepted, as for instance, that two 
and two really do make four, that the laws 
of gravity pull weight toward the earth, and 
that rolling stones gather no moss. These 
observations, and many, many others, enter 
into every activity of man or beast and the 
are recognized as noncontroversial. In the 


realm of the social sciences and in the equally 
important realm of economics, there are also 
some fundamental rules that go beyond con- 
troversy. To illustrate: you cannot consume 











more than you produce, and you cannot sub- 
divide a whole into parts that add in total 
to more than 100 percent. Any society that 
disagrees with these platitudes is due to fall. 
Many have disagreed and these have fallen. 
Any individual or group of people who base 
their theory of life on contrary assumptions 
will, given time, either reverse their views or 
become extinct. Any political party by any 
name in any part of the world that sponsors 
an economic theory of life that assumes even 
indirectly that as a whole we can have more 
than we produce, or that we can increase the 
standard of living by producing less, eventu- 

lly faces political eclipse. Real statesman- 
ship would not assume such a position. 

Politics, however, seems to seek strange 
bedfellows. History is full of examples where 
it seemed the political expediency of the mo- 
ment to take a position which could be 
devastating in the longer view of things. 
However, I am convinced that the rule still 
stands: If we pattern our lives on the theory 
that two and two do not make four, or if 
we allow our form of government to drift 
into the acceptance of such a theory, it fol- 
lows that the Government and its sponsors 
are headed for oblivion and that the fallacy 
of their thinking will go into the historical 
record as just another human blunder. 

At the present time the world, particu- 
larly the economic world, is in a state of flux. 
Humanity, as a famous English economist 
once said, is on the march. We are trying 
to cure our troubles and we are seeking a 
better way of life. It is human nature to 
make mistakes, but it behooves all of us to 
try to keep the fundamental atmosphere 
clear for ourselves and for our contempo- 
raries. 

At the present time the economic world 
is divided into three great groups with about 
the same objectives: A greater abundance 
and a greater satisfaction in living. 

We in America tend toward the individ- 
ualist, incentive economic scheme of things. 
There is much wrong with it. It has pro- 
duced much hardship. But, in an over- 
all way, it has accomplished wonders. If our 
society puts creature comfort high on the 
list of social objectives, the free-enterprise 
system has fully justified itself. I some- 
times wonder whether creature comforts are 
not higher on the list than their importance 
deserves. The fact nevertheless remains that 
if they are what we want, we have attained 
a goodly number of them and have at hand 
the means to get the greatest possible 
number. 

The next group in size and importance in 
the world are the collectivists. In theory, 
at least, they magnify the evils of individ- 
ualism. In their early days, individualism 
was extinguished entirely. There are strong 
indications, however, that over the years 
there has been more and more weight placed 
on the importance of individual productive- 
ness. Of late they seem to be continually 
dilating on the economic importance of indi- 
vidual contribution. Few of us realize how 
greatly they have changed in such matters 
in the last 20 years. They have all but deified 
the Stakhanovist theory of production. They 
sound from the housetops the merits of 
anyone who can make two blades grow where 
one grew before and they lay a heavy hand 
on any trend that may result in but one 
blade where two might grow. Even with all 
this, their efficiency is still very low. They 
need more tools, more know-how, more ideas, 
but the trend of their thinking is toward 
greater productivity and the social conscious- 
ness, at least of the political leaders, is un- 
swerving in that direction. 

In between the technique of these two 
groups, we have the nineteenth century so- 
cialism of western Europe. For 75 years this 
group has been trying to garner the advan- 
teges of individual efforts but doing so un- 
der conditions that have a deadening influ- 
ence on such effort. To make a long story 
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short, the pure theory of socialism tends to 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. I am 
of the opinion that, in the next generation or 
two, the socialism of western Europe will be 
a poor third to what might be accomplished 
if we in our group stick to our knitting and 
what the Russian ideology is endeavoring to 
accomplish by its incentive technique. 

It seems to me that these three economic 
approaches toward satisfying social require- 
ments could be described in a few words. 
Economic socialism, wherever it exists in the 
world, appears to be based on the theory of 
more pay for less work. This concept was 
deep in the political thinking of France be- 
fore the war and in the early days of the 
Russian revolution. The record shows that 
it did not work in France and that it had 
nearly ruined Russia before its errdrs became 
apparent and a violent shift to a new con- 
cept was made. That new concept can be 
described as more work for less pay. I do 
not believe that a Russian Communist would 
quite be willing to express the matter in 
these words without some qualification but 
he has gone to great extremes in telling the 
world that the laggard is a nonproducer and 
not worthy o: his hire. He might justify 
the low pay as a temporary necessity on the 
grounds that national efficiency has not yet 
had a chance to build up to adequate levels. 
But, even with these qualifications, the Rus- 
sian economy is today dedicated to more 
work for everybody and less pay to anybody 
who cannot pull his full weight. In a very 
practical way, the talent of the unproductive 
servant is taken from him and is given as 
further incentive to the servant of the state 
who has shown by deeds that he has per- 
formed his tasks well. 

One has to grant that the Socialist tech- 
nique of more pay for less work is a worm 
that is boring deeply in the United States 
today. I do not believe the average work- 
man likes the idea, but, to a surprising de- 
gree, the heads of American unions are com- 
mitted to the policy. It is hard to under- 
stand this because many of these union 
heads profess great sympathy with the Rus- 
sian or Communist approach to life and be- 
lieve it should be introduced in this coun- 
try, and yet their demands for shorter hours 
and feather-bed rules and cut-backs are as 
different from the current technique in Rus- 
sia as day is from night. They think and 
talk communism and yet they urge and 
abet practices that would not be tplerated 
for a minute in the Russian economy. 

These union leaders have acquired great 
power and they have acquired it far less from 
the support of their members than they 
have by their ability to enlist the support of 
substantial political machinery. Whether 
they even believe in the less-work theory that 
they preach is an uncertainty. They may 
feel that it is warranted as a talking point 
and that they can change the technique in 
the hour of need as the Russians themselves 
did. 

I believe the words describing the relation- 
ship between work and pay can be worked 
out into an American slogan, or, more cor- 
rectly, a slogan for an incentive and free 
economy wherever it exists. I would like to 
suggest the wording—more pay for more 
work—as describing what is necessary for 
the general well-being of our population un- 
der a free-enterprise system. If we go back 
for a moment to my opening paragraph and 
agree with the platitude that you cannot di- 
vide that which is not produced or cannot 
increase well-being without increasing pro- 
ductivity, the phrase begins to take on real 
meaning, one I believe to be necessary if our 
manner of life is to succeed. 

More work and less pay has its bad sides. 
Nobody could really favor it. Everybody 
dreams of better things in the future, and 
more work and less pay implies hardship, the 
reward of which may be gathered by some 
future generation. More pay and less work 
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clearly has a momentary appeal. It is in- 
triguing from a political point of view but 
certainly it is not sound. In the longer run, 
it is bound to break down and everybody will 
find himself worse off than he was before. 
On the other hand, however, what can be 
wrong with the concept of more pay for more 
work. To be sure, it implies a greater effort 
but the willingness to make effort is the very 
essence of human progress. 

Would it be difficult to make this concept a 


popular thing politically and gain for its 
support the best elements in the community 
no matter what their activities? I think not. 
Most everybody in reality believes in more 
pay and greater production. We have seen 


its good effects. I strongly urge that politi- 
cians, businessmen, and workers reface their 


whole problem and discard as rapidly as pos- 


sible the concept of more work for less pay or 
more pay for less work as being socially re- 
pugnant and direct their thinking to the 


idea of more work for more pay. Any course 
to the contrary runs against the best inter- 
ests of America. 
ESONOMIC TREND LINE STUDIEs, 
CHESTER D. Tripp. 





Attitude on Minimum Wag: Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLSWORTH B. BUCK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, on April 12, 
1946, the gentleman from California [ Mr. 
OUTLAND], styling himself chairman of a 
committee of cosponsors of the minimum 
wage bill, H. R. 3914, distributed a list 
of members of that committee upon 
which my name appears. Such inclu- 
sion of my name was an error on Mr. 
OUTLAND’s part because I never agreed to 
act as a cosponsor and because I am op- 
posed to the bill in its present form. 





Future of the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial that ap- 
peared under date of April 5, 1946, in 
the Shipbuilder, Newport News, Va. 

The Shipbuilder is published weekly 
by and in the interest of the Peninsula 
Shipbuilders Association, of Newport 
News, Va., that being the bargaining 
agency for the employees of the Newport 
News Shipyard. 

The future of the United States Navy 
is a matter of vital concern and the edi- 
torial referred to is very timely and con- 
tains much food for thought. 

The editorial follows: 

OUR NAVY 

After the Japs had crushed our fleet at 
Pearl Harbor, taken all of our Pacific pos- 
sessions and were threatening our home 
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shores, Admiral Nimitz was placed in charge 
of what was left of the Pacific Fleet. We re- 
lied implicitly on his judgment and gave him 
everything he asked for. And he did the 
greatest job in the world’s naval history, 
bringing the Japanese Empire to its knees 
by sinking and ruining its fleet and cutting 
all its communication lines. For this un- 
paralleled work Nimitz and his men won 
the highest possible praise from Congress 
and from the American people. 

But now the judgment, even the veracity, 
of Nimitz is being questioned. And the 
President of the United States is among 
those who are casting aspersions on it. 

President Truman and the Budget Com- 
mittee say that the United States does not 
need the fleet which Nimitz says it needs to 
protect its interests and to maintain peace. 
And $2,000,000,000 have been lopped off the 
naval appropriation. 

The curtailment of the fund for the Navy 
will mean fewer active ships, fewer bases, less 
research, and the cessation of work on all 
naval craft which are less than half com- 
pleted. Nimitz says that this would be dan- 
gerous in the extreme. But as already stated, 
his word is being questioned. 

It is this kind of thing which disgusts loyal 
Americans with politicians and with our po- 
litical system. The United States must have 
a fleet second to none—a fleet large enough, 
powerful enough, and modern enough to pro- 
tect our interests throughout the world and 
to discourage aggression from any quarter. 
Anything short of such a fleet is an invitation 
to another war and to national suicide, as 
was demonstrated after World War I and at 
the outset of the last war. 

Now, as in the past, fools are talking about 
relying upon Britain’s Fleet. But where was 
Britain’s Fleet in the last war? What good 
was it to us at Pearl Harbor and in those dark 
days which followed? What good would it 
be to us again in a similar emergency. 

We must build and maintain a fleet of our 
own, regardless of cost. The two billions 
which the peanut fleet men hope tq save now 
may cost us hundreds of billions of dollars 
and millions of lives at some future date. 

Are we never going to learn anything from 
the grim lessons of war? Are we never going 
to trust men whose whole life has been spent 
in studying specific problems? Are we never 
going to place Americanism above all other 
isms? 

We played the fool after the last war and 
invited another conflict which almost cost us 
our existence, to say nothing of billions in 
money and millions of dead and maimed men 
who had every right to expect normal and 
happy lives. 

When anyone attempts to tell you we can 
get along without a Navy, tell him he is a fool 
and a liar. We can no more exist without a 
Navy than we can without the air which we 
breathe. 





Old-Age Assistance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment made by me, before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

For years now, we have been uneasily aware 
of the Nation’s responsibility to provide rea- 
sonaovle security and comfort for our worthy 
aged citizens. During that period we have 
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tinkered and patched together a Social Se- 
curity System which hardly deserves the 
name it carries. In fact, its architects them- 
selves would hardly deny that the system 
provides very spotty and inadequate pro- 
tection, and that it rests on the most doubt- 
ful financial foundation. 

Although the system is known to have 
glaring basic shortcomings, Congress and this 
administration have gone along from year 
to year merely adding a patch here and a 
patch there to a faulty structure, never really 
facing up to the necessity of making the 
sweeping changes which would provide mini- 
mum protections for all our deserving citi- 
zens in their declining years. 

As a result, there are today hundreds of 
thousands of worthy people in need who re- 
ceive no recognition or reward from the Na- 
tion they helped to grow and prosper. There 
are aS many more who receive pittances 
which are actually not sufficient to provide 
minimum subsistence. It is well known to 
each member of this committee that the 
first to feel the pinch of inflation, such as 
we are now suffering, are those groups who 
must depend upon limited fixed incomes. 
It takes no imagination to know what is 
happening to the recipients of old-age assist- 
ance in these days. The little handful of 
change they receive each month would not 
insure reasonable comfort even in normal 
times. Now their pittance will go no more 
than two-thirds or one-half as far toward 
providing the barest existence. And the end 
to the sharply rising price trend is nowhere 
in sight. 

It seems to me, therefore, that now, more 
than ever before, it is the inescapable duty 
of this committee and this Congress to un- 
dertake an entirely new approach to this 
problem. There are several thousand peo- 
ple within my district who are looking to us 
to find a real and lasting remedy, just as 
there are thousands within your constitu- 
encies. I know of no single group of citi- 
zens more worthy of our respectful atten- 
tion. These are the loyal, thrifty, indus- 
trious people who in their more vigorous 
years contributed in full measure to the 
growth and development of our great Nation. 
Theirs is not a selfish interest, for you and 
I know them to be sincere, patriotic Ameri- 
cans who are asking nothing which they 
believe is not in the best interest of the 
entire country. 

I hope, therefore, that this committee will 
act immediately to bring this question be- 
fore the House. 





Extension of Selective Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. STARKEY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Speaker, if we 
are to have a peaceful world and make 
future wars unnecessary or impossible, 
we must still ask those who have not as 
yet made sacrifices for their country to 
do so. We all have obligations to our 
country. Many of our citizens have ful- 
filled that obligation for a longer period 
of time and under conditions more 
dangerous and gruesome than will be re- 
quired in the future. We have tasks and 
obligations to perform, occupied terri- 
tory to be garrisoned, enemy territory to 
be controlled and the only way we can 
fulfill our obligations, make good on our 
commitments, is through men. 





We have other obligations here a; 
home—or rather to our folks at home— 
and these obligations require as speedy 
a demobilization of the armed forces as 
possible in order that men may be re- 
stored to families, long-absent sons to 
parents, and boys returned to aid on the 
farm. At the same time the older drafteq 
men must not be allowed to remain in 
the Army through force until all jobs 
and opportunities are gone. And to ful- 
fill these obligations we need to release 
men from the Army now. 

But where are the replacements to 
come from if on the one hand we release 
all those elegible for release and on the 
other we attempt to fulfill our commit- 
ments in world affairs? Some will vol- 
unteer, many already have but not per- 
haps in sufficient numbers. The others 
must be drafted. The present bill for 
the extension of the draft for 9 months 
provides a maximum army. If volun- 
teers equal that army, nobody will be 
drafted. If volunteers equal half that 
army, half the army will be drafted. It is 
anticipated that nobody will be drafted 
until October 15 and that the Army will 
put on an intensified recruiting cam- 
paign in that time. If there appear to be 
enough volunteers, the draft will not go 
into effect. If the drive falls short the 
draft will begin October 15. But the 
draft will be considerably modified. It 
will take in persons only between 20 and 
30; no father will be drafted; no agri- 
cultural worker will be called unless his 
local board certifies that his work is not 
regular agricultural work; the period of 
service will be limited to 18 months. 

I am for this bill, because it permits 
us an opportunity to learn whether or not 
we can get along with a volunteer army. 
It also provides for the release of all those 
now in the service after 18 months’ serv- 
ice or if they fulfill certain other mini- 
mum requirements of the new draft law. 
I believe that if it is at all possible only 
volunteers should be used in our occupy- 
ing army. 

In a sense, the men of our occupying 
army are our ambassadors abroad. 
What they do in the foreign country, 
what they say and think of their own 
country, their Army, their officers, will 
have more influence on public opinion in 
those countries than all the radio talks 
and newspapers we publish to propa- 
gandize the occupied countries for de- 
mocracy. 

While I would like to see world affairs 
in such a condition as would make an 
extension of the draft unnecessary, it 
seems to me that that time is not now. 
We have our Obligations to perform 
abroad; we have our obligations to per- 
form to the men already in the service. 
If we do not have a large enough force, 
we will be working an injustice on the 
men now in the Army eligible for release 
who must stay in longer and to their 
comrades who have been discharged. 
Certainly, we did not fight this terrible 
war merely to wash our hands of world 
affairs. If we mean to do everything in 


our power to establish peace on a per- 
manent basis, we must continue our tasks 
until we have completed them. We can- 
not just pull out now and say forget it. 
We have a duty to the dead and to the 
living who fought this last war. 


And 











that duty declares no shirking, no back- 
ing up, now. We started the job, and we 
must complete it. I would like to see the 
military authorities use some judgment 
and some discretion in their handling of 
the new draftees. The war is now over. 
Training need not be so rigorous or so 
dangerous. Educational advantages in 
the service might be developed more and 
certain tours of duty arranged to 
broaden and enlighten our youth so that 
when they return home they will have 
a knowledge of other peoples and an 
appreciation of the great world. But I 
believe we must have this present draft— 
not to make war but to see that wars are 
no longer made. 





Future of the Pennsylvania Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of April 11, 1946: 


FUTURE OF THE PRR 


The Pennsylvania Railroad held its ninety- 
ninth stockholders’ meeting in Philadelphia 
Tuesday. This, the greatest single transpor- 
tation system in the world, is now celebrating 
its one hundredth anniversary. 

Although the politicians in Washington are 
hailing this an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity, President Clement was forced to tell 
the stockholders that the great Pennsylvania 
did business at an estimated loss of $5,000,- 
000 during the first quarter of this year. 

Small wonder it was that one of the stock- 
holders urged his fellow shareholders to dele- 
gate five of their number to devise a social 
security plan to provide for stockholders after 
their sixty-fifth birthday. 

When the Pennsylvania Railroad loses 
money in times like these it is a portent of 
disaster. This will force the abandonment 
of improvements and extensions which would 
provide more jobs. It will mean the curtail- 
ment of expenses wherever possible. When- 
ever capital is driven to the wall look out for 
@ crash. 

Comptroller Hart of the company has made 
a forecast that 1946 will be a year of gener- 
ally increased cost of operation and mainte- 
nance with a decreasing business. He con- 
siders increased freight rates to meet these 
increasing costs imperative. President Clem- 
ent says that a 25- to 30-percent freight rate 
increase is less than the increase allowed 
other industries. Certainly such an increase 
is justified if the company is to survive. 

But suppose this increase is granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, what will 
happen? Cost will go up on every commodity 
handled by the railroads. If the present 
coal strike adds 50 cents a ton to the price 
of coal up will go the cost of fuel and every- 
thing into which this fuel enters. Increases 
in the price of steel as a result of the recent 
Strike will up the price of everything into 
which steel enters. As soon as the makers 
of automobiles and trucks find that they 
cannot pay present wages and sell their cars 
at OPA figures, prices will have to go up or 
the companies will go out of business. 

Suppose all these increases in rates and 
prices are granted, what will happen then? 
Up will go the cost of living, to be imme- 
diately followed by demands for increased 
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wages. The inflation spiral or the vicious 
circle will be working. Inflation is already 
on its way. 


America should be proud of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. It is an outstanding exam- 
ple of what American transportation brains 
coupled with good management can do. 
Chartered in 1846 to build a railroad 249 
milgs from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh, it is 
now a system 26,000 miles long. In 1857 it 
purchased the line to Philadelphia. In 1849 
the first section, 61 miles, was opened be- 
tween Harrisburg and Lewistown, with one 
passenger train daily and freight trains twice 
a week. 

In 1852 President John Edgar Thomson 
considered it important to invest judiciously 
in roads being built in Ohio and Indiana and 
thus create feeders. This made possible ex- 
tension of service from Pittsburgh to Crest- 
line and then to Fort Wayne. Fifteen years 
after the company was chartered it was run- 
ning trains from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Chicago and lines were under way to St. Louis 
and other midwestern cities. 

It took vision to drive two tunnels under 
the Hudson and four under the East River 
to reach the vast passenger station in the 
heart of New York City. This covers 28 acres, 
through the gates of which 2,000,000,000 pas- 
sengers have passed. It took vision to elec- 
trify the 194 miles from New York to Harris- 
burg and the 226 miles from New York to 
Washington, with a total of 2,667 miles of 
track. 

The history of the Pennsy reads like a 
romance. It has served the country through 
five wars. In the last war 54,712 officers and 
employees entered the armed forces and 
1,045 gave their lives to the cause. War 
bond subscriptions by officers and employees 
reached more than $72,000,000, and the sys- 
tem itself purchased $259,000,000 in addition. 

The company has paid dividends every year 
since 1847 amounting to $1,297,893,025, and 
it has paid in wages over $10,000,000,000 
Through cycles of prosperity, depressions 
and wars it has never failed to meet a finan- 
cial obligation when due. 

From January 1, 1941, until December 1 
1945, 17,507,647 men and women of the 
armed services were moved over the system. 
requiring 29,670 extra trains and 400,000 cars 
During the same period it hauled 1,400,000,- 
000 tons of freight. 

This is a record of achievement that ha 
had no parellel in the world. Will the spirit 
that made possible this achievement be 
crucified by a ruthless combination of self- 
seeking politicians and communistic crack- 
pots? 





Extension of Selective Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I have fol- 
lowed the debate on this legislation dur- 
ing the past 2 days with the keenest in- 
terest, and have been deeply impressed 
with the honesty, sincerity, and earnest- 
ness which has been displayed by all 
members who have participated in the 
discussion of this vital question. The 
pros and cons of the bill have been ably 
argued by members of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, and there is very little 
that I can add to what already has been 
said. 

I would, however, like to express my 
firm agreement with the argument which 
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has been offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. SHORT] and others that 
we should give the voluntary system a 
chance to prove itself before we break 
with tradition and, for the first time in 
America’s history, vote to send conscripts 
overseas in time of peace. 

Iam sorry that we are not voting today 
on the pay increase bill for members of 
the armed forces. This body already has 
voted $400 pay increases for postal work- 
ers and civilian employees o* the Gov- 
ernment, and I believe we should extend 
these increases to members of the mil- 
itary without delay. I further believe 
that if we do this, extension of the draft 
will become wholly unnecessary. 

The War Department has testified that 
if we increase the pay of privates by only 
$10 a month, voluntary enlistments can 
be expected to increase by 30 percent. If 
this is true, and it is a logical assump- 
tion, a $400 annual increase should moi 
than provide the incentive necessary to 
fill all personnel requirements of thé 
armed forces. 

All of us here today want America to 
remain strong in this postwar period 
and able to defend herself. The only 
thing we differ on, and it is an honest 
difference, is the method whereby we can 
achieve this common objective. 

I have always believed that the volun- 
teer army is the best army in the world 
I have always believed that free men 
eculd outwork, outproduce, and outfight 
slaves. 

In times of war a nation has the right 
to compel its able-bodied men to serve in 
the armed forces, because a nation is 
entitled to take whatever means are nec- 
essary to save its own life. But the 
rights which a nation has when its ex- 
istence is obviously threatened do not 
obtain when the nation is at peace and 
the danger to its future existence is 
remote. 

There is no justification for taking ou: 
18- and 19-year-olds away from their 
schools and their careers and draftin 
them into a peacetime army. We hav: 
no right to gamble with the lives and fu- 
ture destinies of these young men. I 
think we made a mistake by drafting 
them even in wartime. I certainly am 
opposed to drafting them for occupation 
duties for which they are totally unfit. 
We need older men, with mature 
ment, for our occupation forces—not 
teen-age kids who are in no way qualified 
for such responsibilities. 

I have found no support for this pro- 
posal among the people of my district 
On the contrary, I have found bitter op- 
position among my churches, my labo: 
unions, and my sober-minded citizen 
They say—and I agree with them—that 
we should not saddle upon our people a 
peacetime draft, an Old World systen 
which is totally foreign to the tradition 
of a free people. 

Let the draft law expire on May 15 as 
we intended it to. Encourage enlist- 
ments by voting substantial pay increases 
and offering other inducements to ca- 
reer-minded young men. Do this and I 
predict that we will obtain all the 
unteers we need to keep our armed forces 
fully manned and prepared for any 
eventuality. 
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Give the Vets a Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E, H. HEDRICK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald 
of Wednesday, April 10, 1946: 


GIVE THE VETS A BREAK 


Many of the rosy promises made to the 
returning veterans by Congress have turned 
out to be just promises—as was to be ex- 
pected—but the one that has disappointed 
the returning veterans more than anything 
else—except housing—is the promise that 
they would be given a high priority on pur- 
chase of surplus Army and Navy materials. 

According to the promises, translated into 
legislation, veterans would be allowed to buy 
any surplus equipment needed for business 
or profession. Under terms of that act, vet- 
erans have sought trucks, bulldozers, cameras, 
jeeps, automobiles, dental and medical equip- 
ment, printing equipment and a host of other 
items duly certified by the War Assets Admin- 
istration as being surplus. 

Much of the disgust of the veterans, they 
have found that their “priority” is fourth or 
fifth in line, with the Federal Government, 
the State government, the county govern- 
ment and the municipal government ahead 
of them, and, many times, dealers in second- 
land equipment, though they were not given 
any priority by Jaw. 

The result has been that thousands of 
veterans have traveled long distances to such 
sales, only to find that everything movable 
has already been sold, and, in a few cases, a 
small amount of junk remains. 

Individual victims of this vicious practice 
have been aroused for several months, and 
now their indignation is spreading to organ- 
ized groups, where some action may be ex- 
pected. 

This week Raleigh County Post, No. 32, 
American begion, passed a strong resolution 
against the run-around being given its mem- 
bers, and a committee was appointed with 
power to take whatever action it deems neces- 
sary to bring some relief. 

Beckley has started the ball rolling, and 
the Legion deServes the support of all citi- 
zens, and of all other Legion posts, to stop 
this disgraceful practice. It can be stopped 
in an instant by Congress by a simple reso- 
lution to freeze all surplus property until 
veterans have been allowed to purchase what 
they need for legitimate business. 

It is not likely that the Government can 
dispose of a large percentage of its huge sur- 
plus by this method, and it is very likely that 
such sales will be less profitable than selling 
large quantities to second-hand dealers, but 
it would give the veteran the preference he 
was promised—and which he deserves. 





National Farm Loan Associations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the national farm loan as- 
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sociations are a part of the Federal land- 
bank system and are wholly and entirely 
subject to the supervisory authority of 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

It is the general belief of most of the 
directors and officials that the employees 
of these institutions should be included 
under the same provisions for civil- 
service retirement benefits as are now 
accorded the Federal land banks. 

I include here a resolution adopted 
and signed by the directors of the Cava- 
lier County National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, Langdon, N. Dak.: 


Whereas national farm loan associations 
are an integral part of the Federal land-bank 
system, and are wholly and entirely subject 
to the supervisory authority of the Farm 
Credit Administration; and 

Whereas by an act of Congress, passed 
January 24, 1942, the employees of the Federal 
land banks were covered under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, section 3 (a); and 

Whereas employees of national farm loan 
associations, most of whom have been in the 
employ of these associations for more than 
12 years, are not covered by any system of 
retirement benefits: Therefore be it 

Resolved by all secretary-treasurers of the 
Seventh Farm Credit District in a conference 
assembled at St. Paul, Minn., on the 20th day 
of March 1946, That we urge the speedy enact- 
ment by the Congress of legislation which 
shall provide for the inclusion of all the em- 
ployees of national farm loan associations 
under the same provisions for civil-service- 
retirement benefits as are now accorded to the 
employees of the Federal land banks; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to all United States Senators and 
Members of Congress from the States of North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

MarcH 20, 1946. 

We, the directors of the Cavalier County 
National Farm Loan Association, are wholly 
in accord with the contents of the above reso- 
lution and do recommend and urge our mem- 
bers in Congress to support such legislation 
as referred to in said resolution. 

The secretary-treasurer of this board is in- 
structed to forward a copy of this to the 
North Dakota Senators and Members of the 
United States Congress. 

Jos. T. WILD, 
Osnabrock, N. Dak. 
PETER MCKECHNEY, 
Calvin, N. Dak. 
PETER JIMINY, 
Munich, N. 
OTTO DETTLER, 
Langdon, N. 
Ep. A. HILL, 
Wales, N. Dak. 


Dak. 


Dak. 





We Must Give Our Aged Citizens the 
Consideration They Deserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress has delayed too long in the con- 
sideration of legislation which would 
grant some measure of security for sen- 
ior citizens of the United States. I be-« 
lieve it is the duty of the Members of 
Congress to recognize the needs of these 





men and women who have contributed 
years of valuable service to the commu- 
nities in which they live and to the Na- 
tion, and who have now reached an age 
where they can no longer find employ- 
ment and are unable to earn the money 
necessary to supply food, shelter, and 
clothing. I believe it is the duty of the 
Congress to do something about it now. 

Senior citizens who were not covered 
by the benefits of the Social Security Act 
during their productive years, and who 
were unable to lay aside a sufficient sum 
to care for themselves in their declining 
years are faced with the choice of beg- 
ging for help from relatives who may be 
unable to bear the additional burden, or 
of humiliating themselves in a search for 
charity. 

Some States have provided old-age 
benefits, but these are, for the most 
part, wholly inadequate in the face of a 
steadily rising cost of living and a con- 
tinued scarcity in many low-priced 
materials. 

Certainly it is the first duty of the 
Government to alleviate the suffering of 
its citizens. The United States has not 
hesitated to answer the appeals for food 
and clothing, and for funds to supply 
these to the needy of war-torn Europe 
and Asia. Certainly the representatives 
of the people should not now turn a deaf 
ear to the need of Americans here at 
home whose situation will soon become 
desperate if some action is not taken. 

I believe our senior citizens have 
earned the right to retire from their 
labors, releasing positions to younger 
men and women with family responsi- 
bilities, and to be assured of an income 
adequate to supply their needs. I do not 
feel this would be granting a charity, but 
rather a retirement pay to which these 
men and women are entitled as citizens 
who have produced for the Nation, and 
who have contributed taxes for the main- 
tenance of the Government over a long 
period of years. 

I therefore urge that this Congress 
consider legislation now to grant ade- 


quate retirement benefits to our senior 
citizens. 





The OPA and the Building Trade 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 

BuRLINGTON, N. C., March 27, 1946. 
Hon. CarL DURHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DuRHAM: Two days ago the CPA 
issued an order which means the virtual 
cessation of commercial building until a 
large number of GI housing units have been 
completed. Someone in the Administration 
has pulled a boner which will have serious 
repercussions unless the matter is rectified 
immediately. I should like to discuss sev- 
eral phases in the following paragraphs to 
elucidate this statement. 








The real reason for the shortage of build- 
ing materials lies with the maladjustment 
of OPA Administration. Having recently 
done some building I know the true facts 
about the matter. Suppliers cannot sell 
their products for enough to pay costs of 
production because the Government is forc- 
ing wages up and OPA is holding prices down. 
The saw mill cannot sell rough lumber at 
OPA prices and receive enough remunefra- 
tion to pay wages. Every stick of lumber 
available is obtainable only at black-market 
prices. You either pay and keep your mouth 
shut or you don’t build. I don’t blame the 
miller; he can’t operate at a loss. Most of 
them simply don’t cut any timber. The 
same situation exists with other building 
materials. 

The majority of GI's do not want to build 
homes at this time. Any house built at 
present must necessarily be a makeshift 
affair and the greater number of us had 
rather wait until we can build decent homes. 
There will be a great waste if this thing is 
forced now. 

A great wrong will be visited upon those 
businessmen whose plans for expansion in- 
clude new building. To halt business ex- 
pansion now will only lead to curtailment of 
production and reconversion. It will create 
an artificial scarcity of consumer goods and 
serve to increase the inflationary process. 

It has to cause the preservation of the 
large reserves of money now extant and in- 
fiation is the only end to such a process. In 
this community alone there are a number of 
businessmen who will be ruined if their 
present plans are to be halted by CPA's 
scheme. I happen to be included in that 
number. 

Enclosed is a clipping from today’s News 
and Observer. It states that a large number 
of returning veterans are now unemployed 
and that the number is increasing every 
day. It states further that the potential 
labor force in this State is 250,000 greater 
than at any time in our history. Industry 
must be allowed to expand in order to absorb 
this labor. How are veterans to pay for these 
homes which the Government so magnani- 
mously-donates unless they are provided with 
jobs which are not available at present? How 
are we who plan to go into business to sur- 
vive when the administration comes forth 
with a new regulation every few days which 
changes the entire economic system? Vet- 
erans need employment before they need 
homes and only expansion of industry can 
support them. 

The present plans of the administration 
seemed to be aimed at one thing: Complete 
control and domination of industry by the 
Government. Not a veteran in this coun- 
try fired a shot in order to promote such a 
scheme; on the contrary, the reverse is true. 
You simply cannot have a_ capitalistic 
economy with the present controls imposed 
upon industry. This thing must be brought 
to a screaming halt and the time is now! 

In the past I have always tried to support 
the administration in its efforts. I have even 
expressed my feelings to you in this regard, 
but things have now passed the realm of 
reason. I know that my arguments are 
based upon sound economic reasoning, or, if 
not, my years at Chapel Hill were wasted and 
the school of economics there is a dismal 
failure. 

The OPA has served its purpose and should 
be dispensed with. Government should step 
out of business before the entire economic 
system is thrown into a state of chaos, for 
the controls are only serving to make the un- 
scrupulous wealthy and the poor, the honest, 
and the small businessman more destitute. 
We will all be driven to the black market un- 
less someone ‘begins to use some common 
sense in Washington. I hope you are willing 
and able to do your part to put-these things 
right. 
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At present I have all the savings I accumu- 
lated during 4 years of service at sea in a con- 
crete business, plus all I have been able to 
borrow, and face utter ruin if nothing is done 
to stop this foolishness. The restoration of 
competition and the profit incentive will do 
far more than all the Government restrictions 
that all the brains in Washington are able to 
devise to speed reconversion and normal busi- 
ness. To give veterans’ priorities on mate- 
rials will be admirable, but to restrict indus- 
trial expansion can but lead to disaster. 

In conclusion I state that I hope you will 
investigate this matter and do all in your 
power to assure the proper measures for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

Yours truly, 
W. R. TEAGUE. 





Democratic Party in Wisconsin Hits New 
Low 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a very interesting letter has come 
to my attention and it reaches me 
through a junior civil-service employee 
in the city of Washington. This is a 
circular letter and apparently has been 
sent to all former Wisconsin residents 
who are now employed by the Govern- 
ment in civil-Service positions or other- 
wise. This person who gave me the 
information is a young lady who has no 
connection with the Democratic Party 
in Wisconsin and no doubt, her name has 
been secured from the civil-Service reg- 
ister. If this is so, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
contemptible practice on the part of 
someone close to the administration. In 
no other way would it have been possible 
for the Democratic Party of Wisconsin 
to have secured her name. Indeed, the 
Democrats in Wisconsin have reached a 
new low when they find it necessary to 
solicit young girls away from home, 
working for a very meager salary. This 
practice should be condemned and those 
responsible for giving out this informa- 
tion should be discharged from the pub- 
lic pay rolls. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith, the entire letter which 
is over the signature of Charles P. Greene 
as general chairman of the Jackson Day 
campaign committee. It would seem 
that the Democrats expect Government 
employees to keep them in office and 
they do not care where the money comes 
from: 

JACKSON Day CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Deak FELLOW DeEMocRAT: We are now 
entering one cz the most decisive campaigns 
in the political history of Wisconsin. As 
members of the oldest political party in the 
world, the Democratic Party, we must con- 
centrate our efforts to meet the challenge of 
the times. 

On the national scene, a loss of only 9 
seats in the United States Senate and a loss 
of only 27 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives would mean loss of Democratic control 
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in both Houses. The results for our own 
Nation and for the world would be disastrous. 

Here in Wisconsin we will elect 1 Senator 
and 10 Congressmen on the basis of issues 
clearly defined as liberalism versus a com- 
bination of reaction and political expediency. 

If Wisconsin voters understand these is- 
sues, the Democratic Party will capture the 
majority of the State’s delegation to Con- 
gress. This is an unparalleled opportunity, 
and we must make every vote and every 
dollar count. 

To get our message to the people of the 
State will require money. This is a direct 
appeal to you to dig down into your pocket 
and give what you can to the 1946 Democratic 
battle fund. 

You are acquainted, of course, with the 
custom of holding an annual Democratic 
fund-raising drive. I have again been ap- 
pointed chairman and general treasurer of 
that drive by National Committeeman Rob- 
ert E. Tehan. The campaign will be con- 
ducted by the Jackson Day Dinner Commit- 
tee of 1946. 

We are honored this year by having as guest 
speaker at the Jackson Day dinner the Hon- 
orable JOHN McCorMaAck, majority leader of 
the House of Representatives. You wel! 
know his long record as a real, fighting Demo- 
crat. 

The dinner will be held Saturday, June 15 
at the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee. As is the 
custom, a complimentary ticket will be given 
to each person who contributes more than 
$25. 

Please give us your assistance in this criti- 
cal period by sending in your contribution 
immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES P. GREENE, 
Chairman. 





The American Legion Appoints Committee 
To Consider Farm-Credit Needs of 


Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excellent editorial 
from the Arkansas Legionnaire, of April 
11, 1946, with reference to farm-credit 
needs of veterans: 

THE LEGION AND THE FARM BOY 

When the new national agriculture com- 
mittee of the American Legion meets in 
Washington, April 16 and 17 to study the 
agricultural credit needs of the farm-b 
veteran, a long-needed step will have been 
taken to advance and safeguard the interest 
of veterans who follow, or would ch 
agriculture as a way of life—and not merely 
to eke out a living, or to exploit the land 
through commercial or nonresident farmin 

The Legion has a vital stake in agriculturs 
because more than 2,000,000 left the farm 
or agricultural pursuits to take their plac: 
in the military or naval forces of the coun- 
try. Recent surveys show that a very large 
percentage of these boys are not returning 
to the farm. 

Many factors enter into this, but in our 
opinion the main one is the lack of satis- 
factory and sufficient credit-to meet the re- 
quirements of establishing a farm home 
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under coriditions that would make such life 
attractive, or even bearable. 

Commander Stelle has chosen men well 
qualified by experience and training to serve 
on this committee. These men will prepare 
for the Legion an agricultural program 
which, after due consideration, will become 
the Legion policy of the country. 

The committee members are: Charles F. 
“Farmer” Brown, Springfield, Mo.; R. W. 
Hudgens, Greenville, S. C.; Dr. Harry Parker, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; Robert D. Morrow, Jack- 
s0n, Miss.; Ralph W. Mitchell, Marysville, 
Calif.; A. A. Yardley, Dublin, Tex.; William 
W. Tanner, Union City, Tenn. 

Arkansas was one of the first departments 
to advocate a national veterans’ program in 
agriculture, but it is hoped that all Legion 
departments will lend their efforts to the new 
committee in accomplishing its purposes. 

To the committee we would say that the 
Legion-sponsored veterans’ agriculture pro- 
gram will not be worth a tinker’s dam 
unless it is so sound and solid that the rights 
of veterans in agriculture will be safeguarded 
and placed beyond the whims of politicians, 
or the partisan fights of agricultural pressure 
groups. 

We do not believe the veterans’ agricultural 
program should be fixed or influenced by 
market speculators, or processor groups, or by 
alleged experts in so-called bureaucratic 
offices in Washington. We think whoever has 
a controlling voice in agriculture for veterans 
(or for anybody else) ought to know some- 
thing about dirt farming, such as when he 
plowed all day with blisters on his heels or 
elsewhere on his anatomy. 

In the first place, the Legion believes vet- 
erans have as much right to agricultural 
credit at low interest rates and liberal repay- 
ment terms, with any needed supervision and 
guidance to enable them to make a living, pay 
out their property, and become independent 
citizens, as banks, railroads, industry, indus- 
trial farm operators, and others who now are 
eligible to borrow from the RFC, the Federal 
Reserve banks, and other Federal or federally 
supervised lending agencies. 

In other words, we believe the Government 
must provide means and methods of rehabili- 
tating our farm veterans as “moral risks,” 
rather than using the cold measuring stick 
of “‘bankable risk.” 

It must be understood by all that there is 
necessity for these two forms of risks. Those 
who have some assets can meet the require- 
ments of State and national banks, the Fed- 
eral land bank, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and other lending agencies, which 
usually call for a certain percentage to be 
advanced. 

Most veterans had little opportunity to 
save money while in service and few will 
have any money for a down payment on a 
farm, livestock, machinery, furniture, and 
other necessary outlays incident to estab- 
lishing a farm home. 

This takes them definitely out of the usual 
credit, or bankable-risk class. The only way 
veterans will return to the farm or establish 
themselves on farms is for the Government 
to provide a lending plan on a moral credit 
basis, through an agency or agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In advocating such a plan, the Legion is 
not asking for charity when it asks the Goy- 
ernment to provide suitable credit for worthy 
war veterans who, in fact, are displaced per- 
sons and many of whom never will be able to 
find their way back into the community life 
and self-supporting, self-respecting citizen- 
ship of our country, if left to fend for them- 
selves in the highly competitive bankable- 
risk-farming industry. 

The Legion recognizes and commends farm 
organizations, such as the Grange, Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Farmers Union, and others, 
for what they. have done and are doing for 
agriculture. Many of our members are 
members of those organizations. We hope 
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the individuals and the organizations will 
join in this effort to see that the American 
farm boys who left the farm to defend this 
country, get their chance to return to their 
place among the solid citizens of a great 
country. 





Peacetime Conscription Abhorrent to the 
American Way of Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
fundamental question involved in the 
consideration of the legislation now be- 
fore us—the bill to extend selective serv- 
ice—is whether the United States of 
America should, for the first time in its 
history, adopt the policy of military con- 
Scription in peacetime. 

Of course, I realize that the military 
philosophers will immediately respond 
that peace has not yet been achieved, 
that there will be no peace until our com- 
mitments to our allies have been fulfilled 
in every part of the world, and that the 
only way these commitments can be ful- 
filled is by conscription of American 
manpower. 

Mr. Speaker, if these contentions are 
true, we must look forward to repeated 
extensions of the draft in the future, to 
innumerable reiterations of the argu- 
ment that the world is not at peace, to 
indefinite postponement of the day when 
the hateful institution of peacetime con- 
scription can be abolished. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1940 I voted for the Se- 
lective Service Act as a measure for the 
national defense. I did so because I was 
profoundly convinced that this country 
was in imminent danger of attack by the 
Axis dictators. The tragic events of the 
following year proved that this appre- 
hension was well founded. 

In explanation of my vote at that time 
I said: “Throughout my thinking life I 
have feared and distrusted the intrusion 
of military instruction into the fabric of 
democratic society, because it has seemed 
to me that the two things were funda- 
mentally incompatible and that if they 
were forced to endure side by side the 
military influence might destroy the 
processes of democracy. I do not intend 
now to abandon the idealism of my earlier 
life save only that part which stark real- 
ism in this bloodshot world has convinced 
me is temporarily untenable. It is pre- 
cisely because I hold the freedom of the 
American way of life so dear that I am 
now persuaded to relinquish for awhile 
my objections to compulsory military 
service in America.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the 
time has arrived when the American Na- 
tion is no longer in danger of attack by 
any foreign power. I believe, therefore, 
that this is the appropriate time to return 
to our traditional American policy of op- 
position to peacetime conscription. 

This world has entered upon a new 
and awe-inspiring era of scientific prog- 





ress. Certainly the invention of the 
atomic bomb will transform the future 
technique of warfare, if wars should oc- 
cur in the future. The old military con- 
cepts of vast aggregations of manpower 
designed to overcome a foe by the sheer 
power of overwhelming numerical supe, 
riority, are no longer important. Future 
wars, if wars there must be, which God 
forbid, will be decided by the use of scien- 
tific weapons whose destructive power 
would be so terrible that I entertain the 
hope that no civilized nation will ever 
attempt to employ them. Even in the 
frightful war which has just been vic- 
toriously concluded, the result was not 
due tc the numerical superiority of our 
armed forces. It was due, in large part, 
to the fact that American civilization 
was able to produce the implements and 
munitions of modern warfare in far 
greater volume than all of the rest of the 
nations of the world combined could do. 
So there is no longer any necessity to 
maintain huge establishments of men 
trained in methods of making war which 
are already obsolete. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the funda- 
mental issue now before us is whether 
we shall now adopt the policy of peace- 
time conscription, or whether we shall 
return to the traditional American policy 
which holds that the institution of con- 
scription is abhorrent to the American 
way of life. 

The military philosophy will always 
contend that we should have conscrip- 
tion of manpower, whether war is threat- 
ened or not. Only a little more than a 
year ago, while the war was still in prog- 
ress, our military advisers insisted that 
conscription of American labor was nec- 
essary for the success of our armed 
forces. The other body of Congress did 
not yield to the insistent arguments by 
military leaders that such a policy was 
essential. Subsequent events have 
proved the wisdom of that decision. 

Now the argument is that general con- 
scription of American manpower is 
needed in order to guard against the pos- 
sibility of future wars. Such an argu- 
ment would be applicable at any time 
in our national existence. It is the same 
argument which has kept other nations 
armed to the teeth in the past and which 
has led to all the wars in history. Mili- 
tary philosophy has no regard for the 
traditional ideals of the American way 
of life. Indeed it would destroy the basis 
which has made America what it is, and 
would establish here a military system 
similar to those systems which have al- 
ways existed in other parts of the world, 
and which have made peace an impos- 
sibility in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Representa- 
tives, by adoption of various amend- 
ments, has already made this bill in- 
capable of accomplishing the resulis 
which our military leaders have been de- 
manding. For a time the bill would pro- 
duce no manpower at all and, in its pres- 
ent form, if enforced in the future, would 
not yield the numbers of men which our 
military leaders have asked. However, 
even in its present emasculated condition, 
it would establish the principle of peace- 
time conscription in America and would 
Serve as a basis for future amendments 
designed to conscript a greater number 
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of youth of America for enforced mili- 
tary service. 

I am as anxious as any other American 
to win an enduring and just world-wide 
peace. It is my intention to support the 
bill now awaiting consideration by Con- 
gress which would raise the pay of our 
soldiers sufficiently to enable them to 
support themselves and their families in 
accordance with the American standard 
of living. I am confident that enact- 
ment of this law will make it certain 
that the Army can procure all the men 
needed by voluntary enlistments. 

For the reasons which I have stated, 
Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this bill. 





Letter to Congressman From Paster on 
Four Points 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, following is 
a letter which I deem most constructive 
and clear. With permission of this able 
leader in the religious world in the Eight- 
eenth Congressional District of Califor- 
nia, I include it for the reading of my 
colleagues in Congress and any others: 


COMMUNITY METHODIST CHURCH, 


Lakewood City, Calif., March 22, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Doyrtz: Drastic steps must be 
taken to strengthen the United Nations Or- 
ganization and .remove the threat of atomic 
bombs. The initiative rests with our Nation. 

Specifically, I feel sure the following should 
be vigorously undertaken immediately: 

1. United States Government use its in- 
fluence to end the veto in UNO Security 
Council. This means renouncing its use and 
calling others to do so. 

2. United States agree to compulsory ar- 
bitration of disputes through UNO channels. 
This means no secret deals, no unilateral 
decisions, no Big Three domination. 

3. Place atomic power under civilian con- 
trol in the United States and renounce use 
of atomic bombs. This means stop making 
bombs. 

4. Free exchange of scientific information 
on atomic power. 

Then the really important step might be 
near—constitutional world government. Is 
anything less going to be enough? 

Sincerely, 
JoHN ATWOOD. 





Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
last weck the House paid tribute to our 
great leader, the late President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. On that occasion I did not partici- 
pate in the program; however, I do feel 





that the editorial written by the Honor- 
able Charles E. Broughton, which ap- 
peared in the Sheboygan Press on April 
12, 1946, well expressed the thoughts that 
passed through our minds on that day, 
and expresses them better than I might 
have been able to. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the editorial from the 
Sheboygan Press of April 12, 1946, en- 
titled “He Died for Humanity,” as part 
of my remarks: 


HE DIED FOR HUMANITY 


One year ago today in midst of a world- 
wide war, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
passed to his reward at the little White House 
in Warm Springs, Ga. 

It was tragic news because it came like a 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky. It was hard 
to credit the flash that came over the air 
followed by a similar story on teletypes in 
newsrooms. Telephone communications were 
disrupted by calls to verify the flash. Then 
it dawned upon the United States of America, 
and later the world, that the great champion 
of freedom, our “four freedoms,” had died 
while making preparations to attend the Con- 
ference in San Francisco. 

Perhaps it would be well to recount the 
first message that was sent over CBS with 
John Daly interrupting a serial drama, Wil- 
derness Road, to announce the sudden death 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. In a short 
space of time the Associated Press and the 
United Press confirmed the flash and from 
that time all through the night radio com- 
mentators gave additional news. Newspa- 
pers, including the Sheboygan Press, had 
extras on the’ street as early as 9 p. m. with 
the complete life story of President Roosevelt. 

A year has passed and the things that 
Roosevelt hoped for are being slowly realized. 
Perhaps if he were alive his insistent voice 
in behalf of downtrodd:r people everywhere 
would have hastened a better understanding 
and an earlier realization of what our “four 
freedoms” mean when put into action. 

On the anniversary of his death, great 
throngs will visit the Roosevelt home in Hyde 
Park which is a national memorial. The 
home is preserved in its natural state and 
looking from the window one can see the 
grave—the last resting place of F. D. R. as 
he was familiarly called. The Roosevelt man- 
sion at Hyde Park, N. Y., which had been 
the home of generations of the Roosevelt 
family, has been made a national memorial 
to the late President. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
and her children waived the rights of the 
family and donated the house to the United 
States. The Department of the Interior is 
the custodian with the National Park Service 
directly administering the place as a na- 
tional historic site and monument. It com- 
prises nearly 34 acres of land, several out- 
buildings, auxiliary houses, gardens and a 
greenhouse in addition to the home. 

Years before Mr. Roosevelt thought of be- 
ing President it was the pleasure of the writer 
and A. Matt Werner to visit Governor Roose- 
velt at Albany and later on several occasions 
at Hyde Park. At that time Mrs. Roosevelt, 
his mother, was alive, and we shall never for- 
get the courtesies extended or the pride that 
she took in pointing to the cherished keep- 
sakes of her family. Though well along in 
years, it was easy for her to get around, and 
she delighted in pointing to this or that 
memento of some great occasion. Hyde Park 
is a place of scenic beauty and now it is to be 
even more attractive. 

A year has gone by and we have seen two 
victories achieved—one in Europe and the 
other in Japan. Victories for American and 
Allied arms. Roosevelt to a large extent was 
the guiding genius in the war and it is un- 
fortunate that he could not have lived a few 
months longer to see the fruits of his labor 
realized. He was an inspiration to the fight- 
ing forces all over the world because he was 
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viewed in the light of a saint among the 
common people. 

Throughout the evening hours from every 
nook and corner of the world came messages 
of condolence, intermingled with soft music 
heard over the radio, and finally at 9:30 that 
evening a year ago Raymond Massey, inter- 
preter of Abraham Lincoln’s great work, re- 
cited this prayer that he had written: 

“God of the free, we pledge our hearts 
and lives today to the cause of all free man- 
kind. Grant us victory over the tyrants who 
would enslave all freemen of nations. Grant 
us faith and understanding to cherish all 
those who fight for freedom as if they were 
our brothers. Grant us brotherhood in hope 
and union, not only for the space of this 
bitter war but for the days to come which 
shall and must unite all the children of 
earth. Our earth is but a small star in the 
great universe—yet of it we can make—if 
we choose, a planet unvexed by war, un- 
troubled by hunger or fear, undivided by 
senseless distinctions of race, color, or theory. 
Grant us that courage and foreseeing to begin 
this task today, that our children and our 
children’s children may be proud of the name 
of Man. The spirit of man has awakened 
and the soul of man has come forth. Grant 
us the wisdom and the vision to compre- 
hend the greatmess of man’s spirit that 
suffers and endures so hugely for a goal be- 
yond his own brief span. Grant us honor 
for our dead who died in the faith, honor tor 
our living who work and strive for the faith, 
redemption, and security for all captive lands 
and peoples. Grant us patience with the 
deluded and pity for the betrayed, and grant 
us the skill and valor that so cleansed the 
world of oppression and the old base doctrine 
that the strong must eat the weak because 
they are strong. Yet most of all, grant us 
brotherhood, not only for this day but for 
all years, a brotherhood not of words, but of 
acts and deeds. We are all of us children of 
earth—grant us that simple knowledge. If 
their freedom is taken away, our freedom is 
not secure. Grant us a common faith that 
man shall know bread and peace, that he 
shall know justice and righteousness, free- 
dom, and security, an equal opportunity and 
an equal chance to do his best, not only in 
our lands but throughout the world, and in 
that faith let us march toward the clean 
world our hands can make. Amen.” 





Sound Wisdom in Indianapolis Star 
Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House is voting on extension of the 
draft. I cannot see any justification for 
peacetime conscription of a large army, 
for two reasons. 

First. The evidence brought out in the 
debate on this bill proves indubitably 
that more than enough volunteers can 
be obtained to meet all of the require- 
ments of the armies of occupation. 

Second. The creation of a large army 
is perfectly useless in view of the revo- 
lutionary change in the character of war- 
fare that has been brought about by the 
discovery of the atomic bomb. 

In this connection I would like to say 
that the most sensible editorial I have 
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read in’ many a day appeared in yes- 
terday’s issue of the Indianapolis Star. 
it points out very clearly and conclu- 
sively how the atomic bomb has nega- 
tived the necessity for a big Army and 
Navy and compulsory military training. 
I think everybody in the country should 
read that editorial, and that the mili- 
tarists would do well to revise their 
thinking to conform to its sound wisdom. 
The editorial is as follows: 


PEACE OR ATOMIC CHAOS 


Men of vision have always been rare in the 
military forces of any country. Even the 
Germans, who built an entirely new military 
machine from scratch, merely made new use 
of old weapons when they rolled into Poland 
and France. 

Today our military men are confronted 
with a revolutionary problem in warfare, and 
they are facing it by turning their backs 
on it. With proof of the obsolescence of 
nearly all modes of conventional warfare ex- 
ploding in their faces, proof which they them- 
selves demonstrated by dropping the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima, they are still 
planning a huge Navy, including battleships, 
cruisers and aircraft carriers. They still think 
in terms of tanks, artillery, and masses of 
infantry. They still act like the court- 
martial board which sacrificed Billy Mitchell 
on the altar of spit-and-polish and the tradi- 
tion of the old school tie. 

The atomic bomb is a revolution in itself, 
a revolution already accomplished. No mat- 
ter how many statistics our military leaders 
may present to prove the success of their 
weapons and tactics during World War II, 
they can’t blink the fact that World War II 
is already old stuff. It became past history 
the day Hiroshima turned to dust and rubble. 

How long will a 100-mile armada of war- 
ships last if attacked by five atomic bombs? 
How long will our arsenals turning out how- 
itzer shells last if attacked with 10 atomic 
bombs? How long will we have any airfields 
if they undergo a sudden rocket attack from 
5,000 miles away with 1,000 atom bomb 
charges? 

Our Army and Navy brass hats had better 
think up the answers to these questions in- 
stead of coming to Congress with plans for a 
1,000,000-man Army, and a big Navy, and 
compulsory military training. It would be a 
worth-while experiment to drop an atomic 
bomb on or near our new 45,000-ton aircraft 
carrier President Roosevelt and six of our lat- 
est type battleships. If these ships withstand 
the attack perhaps we should build some more 
of them. If they, too, disintegrate under 
atomic power, we might as well rid ourselves 
of our entire naval force in the same way 
and get busy implementing the United Na- 
tions Organization to prevent any possible 
outbreak of hostilities anywhere. 

There is some logic in keeping large mili- 
tary forces for garrison duty in the countries 
of our defeated enemies. But is there any 
logic in training these soldiers for a future 
war in modes of warfare as out of date as the 
bow and arrow? 

The scientists have taken war out of the 
hands of the generals and admirals. The sci- 
entists have forced the issue of world peace 
upon our statesrnen. They cannot stay on 
the fence now. Thereis nofence. The atom 
bomb will either unite the world or blow it 
apart. It’s here. We can’t wish it away or 
minimize its power without being blind to 
our peril. Militarily, it’s one world now, like 
it or not. 

If our military-men are too blind, and our 
statesmen too timid to see this, we, the peo- 
ple, must take the lead in saving ourselves 
from their stupidity. What are we going to 
do about it? It’s getting late. 
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The Right To Pass Freely 


4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
chief sources of the unity and strength 
of the United States is the unhampered 
right of every citizen and visitor freely 
to circulate. More than any other one 
factor, perhaps, this freedom to adven- 
ture has given us the incentive to develop 
our systems of transportation, our pro- 
duction of vehicles, and our facilities for 
communication which, in size alone, sur- 
pass those of all the rest of the world put 
together. 

This right is very ancient in our civil- 
ization. It derives, legally, from the time 
of the Roman Republic when keeping 
open the highways for peaceable travel 
was a principal duty of the Roman Gov- 
ernment. Both common and statutory 
British law dealt harshly with anyone 
who interfered with the safe journeyings 
of Britons on the King’s highways. 
Ownership of any plot of land includes 
the right, guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, to “ingress, egress, and regress,” 
without which possession* of the land 
would be meaningless, or a self-imposed 
imprisonment; either being unable to 
enter, or unable to leave with certainty 
of return. 

In this new era, when the world must 
find unity and mutual understanding, or 
will assuredly fall into a chaos leading to 
destruction, common sense would seem 
to indicate the necessity for removing 
every possible barrier to friendly inter- 
national contact and acquaintance be- 
tween individuals resident in the various 
States of the United Nations. 

Having in mind our own history, and 
the success we have achieved in promot- 
ing neighborly sentiments among the 
citizens of our own several States by the 
freedom of travel we have enjoyed, I pro- 
pose the following resolution be adopted 
in order that an opportunity be given to 
effect on a world scale the same freedom 
for fellowship as exists in the Americas: 

Whereas the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, as ratified by the Senate of the United 
States on July 28, 1945, is drafted in the name 
of “We the peoples” of these United Nations; 
and 

Whereas the House of Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States is, under 
article 1, section 2, of the Constitution of 
the United States, particularly representative 
of the people of the several States, who are 
now also people of the United Nations; and 

Whereas the people of the United States, 
and of other member nations of the United 
Nations, are at present debarred by various 
governmental restrictions from travel and 
temporary sojourn in countries now indis- 
solubly linked in the fellowship of this in- 
ternational organization; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
have long realized that freedom of move- 
ment within nominally united areas is es- 
sential to the formation of the spirit of 
unity; and 





Whereas the decision to locate the perma- 
nent headquarters of the United Nations 
within the territorial confines of the Uniteq 
States places special responsibility for the 
development of this spirit of unity within the 
United Nations on the people of the United 
States, and more especially on this, their 
House of Representatives in Congress: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), ‘shai the Depart- 
ment of State be, and is hereby, requested, 
through the representation of the United 
States in the next General Assembly of the 
United Nations, to urge, and to report back 
to the Congress upon, the immediate estab- 
lishment of United Nation: passports, valid 
for educational, cultural, and other reason- 
able travel, as distinct from permanent settle- 
ment, in all States, Members of the United 
Nations, to be granted gratis to any of the 
people of the United Nations, on the discre- 
tion of the appropriate diplomatic officer of 
the applicant’s government, and then to be 
honored by the governments of all States, 
Members of the United Nations. 





Extension of the Draft Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
General Hershey addressed the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Missouri on the sub- 
ject of the extension of the draft law. | 

One of our outstanding businessmen, 
who holds the position as chairman of the 
executive committee of the Associated In- 
dustries of Missouri, wrote me on the sub- 
ject of General Hershey’s address as fol- 
lows: 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF MIssouRI, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 16, 1946. 
Hon. WALTER PLOESER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR WALTER: This week, I had the pleas- 
ure of sitting at the head table at a meeting 
at the Statler Hotel in St. Louis where Gen- 
eral Hershey was the principal speaker on the 
subject of why the draft law should be con- 
tinued. The meeting was called jointly by 
the Associated Industries of Missouri and 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce for the 
purpose of expressing their appreciation of 
the excellent work done by the draft boards 
of Greater St. Louis. Everyone is genuinely 
grateful to the members of these draft boards 
who served so well without compensation 
and, in a large degree, without any real 
recognition of the work they did during the 
entire war period and are still doing. 

My purpose in writing to you is to discuss 
the question of whether or not the draft law 
should be extended from the viewpoint of the 
manufacturer. I am forced to say that Gen- 
eral Hershey did not advance a single argu- 
ment that was convincing to those Members 
whom I have been able to contact since this 
meeting last Tuesday. It was also remarked 
that the Navy was not represented at the 
meeting and that the entire argument ad- 
vanced was for the purpose of showing the 
necessity of having the draft law extended in 
order to get men into the Army. 

Briefly, the important points that General 
Hershey made were that the draft law should 
be extended (1) in order to win the peace; 
(2) no major war was ever fought by the 








United States or any other country without 
conscription; (3) because the Army cannot 
raise the number of men required at the pres- 
ent time unless we have the compulsion of 
the draft law. The attitude expressed by 
General Hershey on this point is that the 
generals state they need the men, and there- 
fore, since they need the men, Congress must 
pass a law that will provide the men; (4) 
the enlistments that seem to be so numerous 
at the present time are only due, according 
to General Hershey, to the desire on the part 
of the individuals enlisting to escape being 
drafted. As far as I am concerned, I cer- 
tainly came away from the meeting with the 
impression that the entire point of the gen- 
eral’s discussion was that the Army needs 
the men, and they are not going to try to get 
them in any way excepting by means of a law 
which will force the men into the Army. 

Needless to say, it was clearly evident on 
the faces of the audience, whom I carefully 
observed from the speaker’s table, that this 
was an astounding attitude as far as they 
were concerned. For my part, there are cer- 
tainly some pertinent questions that I would 
like to have the general answer. First of all: 
Why are we talking about having a draft 
law when it is agreed that the shooting 
war is at an end? His major point, that no 
major war was ever fought without conscrip- 
tion, certainly must be discarded unless Con- 
gress is willing to admit that we are about 
to fight another major war. The argument 
that we need men to win the peace cannot 
be denied, but it is agreed by everyone that 
the peacetime work of our armed men, or 
perhaps the better way to state it, of the 
men we now have in the Army and Navy, 
is entirely different for the most part, par- 
ticularly those members of the armed forces 
in foreign countries, than the occupation 
they were engaged in during the shooting 
period. Is it not almost mandatory that 
the men who are sent abroad at this time 
to do this work for us should go voluntarily 
in order to be certain that we do have the 
very best esprit de corps under such condi- 
tions? We constantly hear that the behavior 
of our men in service is sometimes discred- 
itable to the home folks. Under the com- 
pulsory plan, this is not at all surprising 
because when a man is placed where he 
has not elected to go, he certainly has every 
reason in the world to blame the other fellow 
and become somewhat disgruntled. 

Those of us who employ labor cannot un- 
derstand the viewpoint that Congress shall 
compel the citizens of the United States to 
serve just because the officers of the Army 
have thus far been unable, or have had no 
desire, to set up a program which will at- 
tract the number of men they require. AllI 
need ask is, what would happen to industry 
if we were to say to Congress, “We need 40,- 
000,000 men to do the work our Customers 
want done; you pass a law forcing the men 
into our plants so that the work will be done.” 
Naturally, this is exactly the thing that I 
understand this war was fought to prevent. 
If that is true, why should the Army advocate 
that it be continued during the peace years? 

Perhaps the most alarming statement Gen- 
eral Hershey made, as far as I am concerned, 
is the statement that we must get the men 
we need from the 18-year-old class because 
that is where we find them. I ask you, where 
is industry going to get the technical per- 
sonnel in the form of engineers, scientists, 
researchers, medical men, school teachers, 
and so on, if the Congress continues the draft 
law requiring 18-year-olds to serve in the 
Army before they have an opportunity to en- 
ter college and get a technical education? 
At every hand, we are told that the Army and 
Navy need technical men, and they certainly 
robbed industry to the very danger point dur- 
ing this war. It will be 3 years more before 
we get full production of technical person- 
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nel in these United States, and then we will 
get it only if the draft law is discontinued at 
least with respect to those boys who desire 
to enter college. General Hershey carefully 
avoided pointing out that in Russia, for ex- 
ample, the young technicians were continued 
in schgol. It is my understanding that pro- 
vision for their continuation in school was 
made in England. It was not permitted in 
the United States. So we have, as our great- 
est shortage, a shortage of trained techni- 
cians to carry on the work of all civilian 
activities. 

Surely, the most devastating and destruc- 
tive feature of a draft law in peacetime is the 
actuality that it would compel our 18-, 19-, 
20-, and 21-year-olds, who shou!d be in col- 
lege, to police Germany and Japan; what for, 
for the purpose of seeing that the youth of 
our former enemies goes to school while they 
are being policed by our youth who are not 
permitted to go to school. 

I am firmly convinced that the armed 
services can get all of the men they need for 
peacetime purposes if they are told the draft 
law will not be extended and that it will be 
necessary for them to make their service 
attractive to the men they need. The Navy 
has demonstrated that they are doing it. 
Just one more point, and then I am closing 
this letter. If it is training that the Army 
wishes to give the young American, they can 
accomplish this by providing it during the 
college years, or during the vacation periods 
of the college years. Both of my sons have 
had five summers of military training at the 
Culver Military Academy. This supple- 
mented their winter schooling. 

I hope this letter has not been too long, 
and I hope that you will see to it that the 
draft law is discontinued. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER SIEGERIST, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 





Extension of Selective Service Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE, Mr. Speaker, the lenten 
season is one for self-examination and 
candid recognition of our errors of omis- 
sion and commission during the past 
year. In view of this, I ask permission to 
insert in the Recorp two editorials ap- 
pearing today, one in the New York 
Times, the other in the Washington Post, 
both of which charge a serious error of 
omission committed by the Members of 
this House last Saturday in a matter 
gravely affecting the security of our Na- 
tion and the maintenance of peace among 
all nations. 

The accusation is not lightly made. It 
should command serious consideration 
from us all as we shall have to answer to 
our own consciences for the safety of the 
people of this Nation, and for the judg- 
ment of history. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the New York Times] 
GAMBLING WITH DESTINY 

The House of Representatives is reported 
ready to pass today an emasculated Selective 
Service Act that belies its name. It carries 
so many exemptions that it is difficult to 
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know who would be eligible for induction un- 
der its provisions. The majority apparently 
are more willing to gamble with the country’s 
destiny and commitments than with the fall 
elections. It could very well be that they 
are as wrong on the elections as in their 
judgment on the country’s future. 

The 6-hour exhibition indulged in by the 
Representatives was an illustration of how 
not to legislate. The alliance that put 
over the crippling amendments to the admin- 
istration-approved bill was as odd a melange 
of so-called Democratic leaders and rank- 
and-file Republicans as the lower House ever 
has seen. The end result is an insult to the 
intelligence of the voters and a reflection on 
the statesmanship of over half of the House. 
It is a reflection on their courage too, as they 
declined to permit a roll-call vote that would 
have put them on record before the voters 
back home. 

The bill that is scheduled for passage ex- 
tends the Selective Service Act for 9 months 
from May 15. But it raises the age limit to 
20 years from 18, exempts fathers and other 
categories, sets a limit of 18 months on serv- 
ice and suspends all inductions under the 
act for 6 months. Inductions could be started 
then only if the President should find that 
voluntary enlistments were not meeting the 
quotas to give us an armed force of 1,736,000 
men by July 1, 1947. The responsibility for 
ordering inductions would thus be shifted 
to the President just before the elections. 

In the face of the warning of General Eisen- 
hower and practically every other qualified 
person who has studied the problem, that 
selective service must be continued if we 
are to. have the men needed to continue 
occupation and provide us with a minimum 
force for our national security, a majority 
of the House say it isn’t necessary. They 
have taken the minimum requirements put 
forward by the services and reduced them 
to a practical zero. With our responsibilities 
abroad growing instead of decreasing, the 
House majority would remove our one best 
hope of maintaining an adequate Army and 
Navy. With selective service the only fair 
method of assigning civic responsibility, they 
would resort to the basically unfair practice 
of depending on volunteers because they 
think the other way is politically inexpedient. 

The Senate has before it a bill for a year’s 
continuation of selective service without the 
holiday provision or the 20-year restriction. 
Less sensitive to political considerations at 
this time than is the House, the Senate is 
expected to pass the measure substantially 
as it has been drawn. A compromise would 
then have to be worked out in committee, 
however, and there would be a strong possi- 
bility that some of the more crippling House 
amendments would stay in a compromise 
measure. 

The House bill is a senseless, weasel-worded 
measure that would make desperate the pres- 
ent Army manpower crisis. It is to be hoped 
that the Senate will pass its bill substantially 
as written and that the House—its Members 
having “made a record” for the voters- 
will bow to the Senate and accept a workable 
act. That wouldn’t be statesmanship. But 
if it provided the men needed it would be 
better than a compromise or the present 
House bill. 


then 


[From the Washington Post] 
LET DOWN BY THE HOUSE 

We share with Members of the House re- 
luctance to see compulsory military service 
continued even a day longer than is neces- 
sary. Yet we think that, in voting to sus- 
pend selective-service inductions for 5 
months and to exempt youths of 18 and 19 
years from the draft, the House has let the 
Nation down in a thoughtless and irrespon- 
sible way. Someone aptly remarked that 
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these amendments have not killed the bill 
but merely buried it alive. 

Specific arguments for both the major 
changes written into the bill on Saturday 
carry a good deal of weight. Even General 
Eisenhower said the other day that he would 
prefer to have men beyond their teens for 
occupation duty. Unseasoned youths of 18 
and 19 often lack the discretion and moral 
stamina that troops occupying a foreign land 
should have. Why, then, should this group 
continue to be drafted? One simple answer 
is that not all troops are assigned to occupa- 
tion duty. Many are needed in this country 
to service the troops abroad. More impor- 
tant is the fact that to eliminate ycuths 
under 20 would be virtually to cut off the 
flow of selective-service recruits into the 
Army, for the older men capable of bearing 
arms have already been drafted. 

Plausible arguments were also made for 
the amendment suspending all inductions 
for 5months. This delay, it is said, will tend 
to throw full emphasis upon voluntary en- 
listments. Then, if the voluntary system 
fails to bring in enough men, the President 
can order a resumption of selective-service 
inductions. But this is to treat the whole 
business of maintaining our position in the 
postwar world as if it were a matter of sign- 
ing up enough men to lay a sewer or put ina 
sidewalk. It will carry the impression all over 
the world that the United States is once 
more preparing to abandon its world respon- 
sibilities at the earliest possible moment. 

What we obviously need is a policy of main- 
taining our reduced military strength on a 
systematic and routine basis. The Post sin- 
cerely hopes that enough volunteers will b2 
found to fill up the occupation forces in both 
Germany and Japan. Meanwhile, however, 
the armed forces should not be left to operate 
on a shoestring. We can exert a strong in- 
fluence for peace and order in the world only 
if we carry through without quibbling or 
hesitation the obligations we have assumed. 
To withdraw into our shell in the present 
unsettled state of international affairs would 
be to leave the world to chaos after a great 
expenditure of life and irreplaceable resources 
in the pursuit of liberty, order, and peace. 
From this broader point cof view there can be 
no question that the House has gambled with 
the security which has so recently been pur- 
chased at so high a price. 

In other words, the House indulged in a 
shortsighted throwback to localism and do- 
mestic politics in dealing with an issue that 
demands a United Nations viewpoint. It 
cut a sizable piece of ground from beneath 
Secretary Byrnes in his struggle to establish 
an orderly peace system. This tragic aspect 
of Saturday's performance cannot be rea- 
soned away by petty arguments based upon 
perscnal convenience or the preference cf 
Americans for civilian jobs. Nor can the 
damage that has been done be set right by 
anything less than a final vote in both Houses 
for uninterrupted continuation of selective 
service during the next year. 





In the Spirit of F. D. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include an editorial by A. B. Whitlock, 
editor of the Gary American, Gary, Ind., 
in commemoration of our late President 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. Whitlock 
has been a loyal and constant supporter 
of our departed Presiient and his poli- 
cies since 1930. 

The editorial follows: 


IN THE SPIRIT OF F. D. R. 


At a fateful hour on that dark April 12 of 
1 year ago, the great and gallant heart of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt stopped beating. 
And for a stricken while, it seemed to a ma- 
jority of the peoples of the earth as though 
the world had stopped with him. For he 
had come to symbolize hope, courage, tol- 
erance, good neighborliness, freedom from 
oppression and want, and the world will to 
permanent peace through peaceful coopera- 
tion and united effort, to all the people of 
the earth. 

He was their friend: they knew and loved 
him. He had become the world leader; as 
such, they respected, believed in, and leaned 
on him. For America he had penned the 
incomparable second bill of rights; for the 
world, he had put this same new covenant 
for the common man into world form in 
the words of the Atlantic Charter. 

In these immortal documents, and in the 
immortal and ever-inspiring spirit of the 
man, which lives on in his words and in his 
amazing record of deeds accomplished, 
Franklin Roosevelt lives on, He will never 
die. 

Nor wi.l he ever be forgotten. History will 
accord him, we have no doubt, an even great- 
er acknowledgment than we tender him to- 
day. But even more is he assured a perma- 
nent place in the hearts of all humanity. 

So, on this day, when we pause to pay him 
tribute, let us not only stand with heads 
boweu and hearts full, but let us, as we re- 
member, rededicate ourselves to go on, on the 
forward path he blazed—to fight on, for 
those things for which he fought, and for 
which he gave his life—literally pouring out 
his life’s blood, giving every last ounce of 
energy, till he had no more to give—and giv- 
ing all willingly, cheerfully, hopefully, with 
a courage in which there never was room for 
any doubt. 

He fell as a soldier—our great Commander 
in Chief; victory in sight. But he fell no less 
as a soldier for peace, for it was largely for 
permanent world peace, and the United Na- 
tions, that he campaigned in 1944; educating 
the people, giving them of his belief and his 
hope. 

It is well that we remember now, that there 
was in his courageous makeup no room for 
doubt, no room for fear. 

As we rededicate ourselves, let us do it in 
his spirit, recalling that when he took office 
in 1933, our whole land was stricken low, and 
millions had only doubt and fear, and want. 
His matchless voice sounded a clarion call to 
hope, to renewed faith, as he declared: “The 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

It is significant, too, that from out of the 
tomb, as it were, those same words came, 
when the champion lay still in death. For 
the last words of his last speech, the speech 
he was to have given the world on Jefferson 
Day, and which was given the press from the 
funeral train at Atlanta cn the night he was 
to have spoken it, breathe that same chal- 
lenge: “The only limitation to our realization 
of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. 
Let us move forward with strong, active 
faith.” 

Yes; let us continue to move forward. 

Let us go forward with strong and active 
faith. 

Let us not forget that the only thing we 
need to fear still is fear itself. 

The Lord saw fit to take our Moses on the 
very threshold of the promised land, after 
he had led us through the dead sea of the 
depression and the wilderness of war. 





It is for us to go on and build the world 
of peace and of plenty for everyone, of which 
he dreamed. The world he envisioned from 
the mountain top. The promised land to 
whose very threshold he led us, 





Leadership Means Responsibilities 


—_—_— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorpb, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Star, Washington, N. J., 
under date of April 11, 1946: 


LEADERSHIP MEANS RESPONSIBILITIES 


Fate has catapulted our country into a 
position of world leadership. We cannot 
discharge the responsibilities which that lead- 
ership imposes by forgetting the great part 
the American farmer must take. 

The course of world history during the 
next century will depend largely on what we 
are doing in this country. If anyone be- 
lieves that the farmers of America favor a 
policy of living to ourselves alone, such a 
person is tragically mistaken. 

We devote a little of this column to dis- 
cuss with our readers the importance of the 
American farmer in the world. 

In another 2 months the world will have 
a better idea whether it will have very little 
bread or nearly enough. B* that time fairly 
accurate estimates could be available on 
wheat production. Wheat is harvested 
throughout most of the year in some section 
of the world, but July and August are the 
critical harvesting months when the fate of 
about 75 percent of the world’s production 
is determined. Ssuthern Hemisphere crops 
were harvested in December and heavy pro- 
ducing Argentina reports only about 
25,000,000 bushels for export to Europe 
against a normal 200,000,000 to 250,000,000 
bushels. 

Nortlr Africa will begin harvesting wheat 
in about 2 weeks and Spain will also harvest 
in May. Crop reports from that section are 
better. Southern and central Europe will 
harvest early in June. Texas wheat begins 
to come in in June and reapers gradually 
work their way north, reaching Canada in 
August. While the acreage here in the East 
is comparatively small, wheat harvest begins 
about July 1, but June should give a fairly 
accurate idea of how the world’s bread basket 
will look next winter. 

Warren County and in fact the northern 
tier of counties are included in the rural sec- 
tions of New Jersey with valuable dairy- 
farming interests. Any study of the food 
situation in relation to the problem of ade- 
quate safeguarding dietary requirements of 
Americans and at the same time provide re- 
lief for millions of Europeans facing starva- 
tion, milk may be even more important than 
bread. 

A. F. Foran, director of milk control in New 
Jersey, points to danger in a recent survey 
showing that herds in New Jersey since 1939 
have been reduced by 1,100 and that today 
we have 2,000 less milk-producing animals 
than 2 years ago, and that consumption is 
higher than dairies can supply. The dairy 
farmer is crying for a long-range program 
from Washington. If that is the only solu- 
tion, let’s have it. 











Pearls From the Congressional Mail— 
Silver and the Green Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
the outrageous method of propaganda 
by the silver jewelry manufacturers and 
fabricators to influence legislation by the 
Congress. I have before me a quarter 
page paid advertisement being inserted 
in newspapers of many States urging the 
readers to write or wire their Senators 
and Congressmen, and giving the Mem- 
ber’s name and address. Some of these 
letters have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, of which I am chairman, and these 
letters, together with a reply by John 
McBride, clerk of the committee, are in- 
serted below: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. HeLen Doucias MANKIN, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. MANKIN: I have been di- 
rected by Congressman Compton I. WHITE, 
chairman of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, to write you regard- 
ing letters referred to this committee for 
explanation by your secretary, Mr. Moore, 
in which some of your constituents denounce 
the activities of “a small selfish group known 
as the silver bloc at the expense of the great 
bulk of American citizens.” 


OUTRAGEOUS PROPAGANDA 


The sincerity of your constituents is fully 
appreciated, but I am sure that you and 
they will readily agree that their letters were 
the result of large and expensive advertise- 
ments carried in Georgia papers by the silver 
jewelers and fabricators who are moving 
heaven and earth to drain the United States 
Treasury of millions of dollars—not merely 
at the expense of the silver producers, but 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion, including the taxpayers of the great 
State of Georgia—and right at a time when 
the Treasury is urging our people to buy 
more Government bonds. 

I have before me a quarter page ad from 
the Atlanta Constitution of April 5, 1946, 
which is so worded as to be a grim reminder 
of Voltaire’s observation that, “When en- 
gaged in performing a discreditable action 
there is nothing so advantageous as to utter 
loudly virtuous sentiments.” But I am very 
sure when the full facts are known the pa- 
triotic citizens of Georgia in common with 
all patriotic people elsewhere will resent and 
repudiate their efforts. 


GOLD AND SILVER MONEY 


As you are aware, the United States has two 
monetized metals, gold at $35 per ounce and 
silver at $1.29 per ounce, both of which are 
recognized and accepted in all parts of the 
world at their monetized value. Now if the 
gold jewelry manufacturers should attempt to 
purchase millions of ounces of United States 
Treasury gold at a discount of 45 percent— 
that is at $19.25 per ounce—the desk of every 
Member of Congress would be piled with pro- 
tests, and yet that is just exactly what the 
silver jewelry manufacturers and fabricators 
are trying to do with silver in the United 
States Treasury—to buy it for a 45 percent 
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discount, which in reality means a subsidy of 
that amount to the silver fabricators at the 
expense of the American taxpayers. 


SILVER PURCHASE ACT 


Under the Silver Purchase Acts of 1934 
and 1939, silver was monetized at $1.29 per 
ounce, and the Treasury was instructed by 
the Congress under these acts, to purchase 
domestic silver from the producers at that 
price, charging them 45-percent seigniorage 
for minting and handling charges, and de- 
liver the remaining 55 percent in silver- 
minted dollars or the equivalent to the pro- 
ducers, thus netting the producers 71.11 
cents per ounce for their silver. This wise 
legislation has made a profit of many millions 
of dollars for the American taxpayers, and 
also supplied them with the only United 
States money in circulation on which the 
taxpayers are not required to pay interest 
charges of many millions of dollars annually. 
The argument of the silver fabricators is 
that since the cost to the Treasury was 71.11 
cents per ounce, we should sell it to them at 
this price. The bulk of the gold now held 
in the Treasury was acquired at $20.67 per 
ounce and it would be just as logical to 
sell our gold at $20.67 as to sell our silver 
at 71.11 cents. 


EFFECT OF SILVER PRICE ON JEWELRY 


The price of silver bears no more relation 
to the price of fabricated silver jewelry than 
the price of raw cotton does to the cotton 
dress your constituent is trying to buy, nor 
the price of wheat does to the price of a loaf 
of bread. In fact, the disparity is even 
greater in the case of silver, and if your con- 
stituents will place on the scales any piece 
of silver they contemplate buying, they will 
quickly ascertain that the retail price asked 
is from 5 to 15 times the value of the silver 
in the article. 


PLAYING FOR BIG STAKES 


There is nothing to keep the silver fabri- 
cators from buying silver on the world mar- 
ket, but the world market on silver is more 
than $1 per ounce, and they are trying by 
every device of propaganda and lobbying to 
buy the peoples’ silver at from 30 cents to 
58 cents below its actual value. They can 
afford to carry large, expensive ads, for they 
are playing. for big stakes. If, as a result 
of those ads they can start a deluge of letters 
to Washington to stampede the Congress into 
allowing them to purchase even 200,000,000 
ounces of silver at only 30 cents below the 
world market price, they will have made 
themselves the neat sum of $60,000,000 at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. 


FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES INVOLVED 


The above facts explain the present con- 
troversy, but the principle involved is funda- 
mental. Silver is not an issue. A sound 
world economy is, and every effort to destroy 
silver as a monetary metal helps to perpetuate 
the unsolind monetary system, thereby de- 
laying peace and recovery and again leading 
into chaos and war. 

For three-quarters of a century—and as 
a direct result of the crime of 1873—the 
United States and much of the world has 
been afflicted with panics and depressions of 
ever-increasing intensity—in 1873, 1893, 
1929—all finally culminating in World War 
II, which came close to destroying civilization. 


THE HIGHWAY TO WAR 


Every war since the wars of the Crusades 
has been, in essence, an economic war. If 
we would end depressions and their natural 
aftermath of war, we must first ascertain and 
then eliminate the causes of depressions and 
wars. The inevitable result of the monetary 
policy pursued by this country and the world 
since 1873 is more depressions and more wars. 
It is the present “funny money” policy that 
brought Hitler to power, that enabled a bank- 
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rupt Germany to rearm, that caused France 
to disintegrate, that allowed Japan to first 
industrialize and then militarize Manchuria, 
and then took your son and mine to fight 
and rot and die on battlefields all over the 
world and placed on the shoulders of our 
people and generations yet unborn the stag- 
gering tax burden of $300,000,000,000. 


A MANAGED ECONOMY MEANS REGIMENTATION 


The only alternative offered by our 
pseudo economists is a managed economy 
and a Managed currency, which means regi- 
mentation and the retention of the most 
vicious part of the present system—a Vehicle 
on which the internationalists hope to rise 
to power and replace our system of govern- 
ment with a financial superstate and world 
dictatorship. 


THE PATHWAY TO PEACE 


There can be no permanent peace and re- 
covery without a sound world economy, and 
a sound world economy must be founded on 
a stable, dependable dollar, or other mone- 
tary unit, of a universally recognized value. 
Money must have a recognized value of its 
own entirely unaffected by the credit of any 
nation in which it circulates, and the only 
way such a dollar is possible is to have i 
backed by adequate reserves of redeemable 
gold and silver at a proper and fixed ratio, 
which, of course, means a return to bimetal- 
lism. 

Every facility is at hand to put such 
plan into effect, and unless we speedily adopt 
such a plan we are headed for a short, mad 
inflationary boom followed by a depression 
from which we may not emerge. 

Sincerely ycurs, 
JOHN McBRIDE. 


Decatur, GA., April 8, 1946. 
Representative HELEN DouGcLAS MANKIN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mrs. MANKIN: We are definitely op- 
posed to the pending silver legislation at- 
tempting to raise the price of silver from its 
already artificially high price, which is for 
the benefit of a relatively small selfish group 
known as the silver bloc at the expense of 
the great bulk of citizens. 

We also feel that restrictions on all the 
Government’s huge surplus stocks of silver 
for use in coinage only should be changed 
to let these silver stocks be released for in- 
dustrial use. 


Therefore, as our Representative in the 
House cf Representatives, we want you to 
exert all your efforts against this and similar 


legislation. 
Very truly yours, 
H. D. WILSDON 
Mrs. WINNIE S. WILSDON 


ALTO, GaA., April 5, 1946 
Mrs. HELEN DovUGLAsS MANKIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mrs. MANKIN: You can show your 
interest in the people of Georgia by helping 
to put the silver stock into circulation. 

Sincerely, 
DOROTHY THORNTON. 


HopeEVILLE, Ga. 
My Dear Mrs. MANKIN: Since silver is not 
@ luxury metal and some of our everyday 
needs are made from it. I am hoping you 


will do what you can to keep the western 
silver bloc lobbies from raising the price so 
that it will be beyond the price the means 
of even the middle class. 
Many young matrons, like 
started our sets of silver which we hope to 
complete. But if the proposed price raise 
of $1.25 per ounce should pass with the al- 
ready inflationary price on other necessities, 


myself, have 
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we would never be able to afford, even piece- 
meal, the price asked for flatware. In the 
Nation where more people have more and 
better things for a happier life let’s keep it 
that way. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, E. F. Livsey. 





Complaints of Detroit Property Owners 
Against OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein a statement made 
on behalf of the Detroit and Michigan 
Property Owners, Inc., and also the reso- 
lution passed by the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit regarding the admin- 
istration of rent control under the OPA. 
These complaints are not new. They 
have existed since rent control went into 
effect and the administration of this 
agency has been one of inequity and 
injustice to the thrifty and frugal com- 
mon people and small property owners 
in the Detroit area. 


DETROIT AND MICHIGAN 
PROPERTY OWNERS, INC., 
Detroit, Mich., April 12, 1946. 
Hon. Grorce A. DONDERO, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DearR Mr. DONDERO: We urge abandonment 
of the OPA, but if extended as proposed in 
H. R. 6042, we recommend extension of the 
subsidy program to 6 months and price con- 
trol not to exceed 12 months with due re- 
gard for the following relief and limitation 
as being necessary and proper. 

1. Stop OPA from issuing any directive or 
regulation that exceeds the law and author- 
ity of th2 court. 

2. Stop the OPA directive on eviction and 
allow landlord the right to recover possession 
of his property by due process of law. 

3. Stop the OPA from giving legal advice, 
coaching, or giving instruction to tenants or 
witnesses and making recommendation to 
the court. 

4. Stop the OPA from “squander bugging” 
the taxpayers’ hard-earned money by propa- 
gandizing the people. 

5. Stop the OPA from refusing to act upon 
appeals in hardship rental cases. 

6. ‘’hat rents be increased 10 to 15 percent 
over the base rent. 

7. That a tenant or buyer be required to 
file an action within 90 days from date of 
violation or thereafter be barred from fur- 
ther action or damages. 

8. That any person seeking treble damages 
be required to retain an attorney. 

9. That OPA get verification from a tenant 
that his rent is paid to date before they can 
entertain any complaint whatsoever. 

10. Reduce the OPA program to cover food, 
shelter, and clothing and thus reduce the 
budget. 

A copy of a resolution passed by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Detroit is at- 
tached in support of our appeal for proper 
relief. 

We appreciate your fine efforts in support 
of American ideals. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN DALZELL, 
Secretary. 
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Crry or DETROIT, 
Office of the City Clerk. 

Resolution by Councilman Edwards: 

Whereas the problems and complaints of 
property owners and landlords relating to 
rent control have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Common Council of the City of 
Detroit; and 

Whereas this council is aware of the ex- 
cessive demand for housing in this city 
which necessitates the maintenance of rent 
control; and 

Whereas a plea for this council to express 
its opinion to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion on this subject has been presented: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this council requests the 
Office of Price Administration to make a 
careful survey of the complaints cited above 
in the light of present circumstances, and 
to make a fair and equitable decision on the 
merits of the cases presented; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this council requests the 
Office of Price Administration to study al- 
leged inequities resulting from rent freezing 
and work out machinery for adjustment 
where injustice is proved; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Mr. Lawrence Ferrell, director 
of OPA for the Detroit area, and Mr. Chester 
Bowles, OPA Administrator. 

Adopted as follows: 

Yeas: Councilmen Castator, Comstock, Do- 
rais, Lodge, Oakman, Rogell, Van Antwerp, 
and the president, 8. 

Nays: None. 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
City of Detroit, ss: 

I, Thomas D. Leadbetter, city clerk of the 
city of Detroit, in said State, do hereby certi- 
fy that the above is a true copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the common council at 4 
session held on the 12th day of March 1946 
and approved by the mayor on the 19th day 
of March 1946 as appears from the journal 
of said common council remaining in the 
office of the city clerk of Detroit, aforesaid; 
that I have compared the same with the 
original, and the seme is a correct transcript 
therefrom, and of the whole of said original. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and affixed the corporate seal of said 
city, at Detroit, this 27th day of March A. D. 
1946. 

[SEAL] THOMAS D. LEADBETTER, 

City Clerk. 





Against Peacetime Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN..Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include a list of organizations fav- 
oring, and also those opposing, compul- 
sory military training and the peacetime 
draft. 

This list, I hope, will be carefully pe- 
rused by every Member because it indi- 
cates the overwheming character of the 
opposition to compulsion in raising and 
maintaining our armed forces. 
ORGANIZATIONS IN FAVOR OF COMPULSORY MILI- 

TARY TRAINING AND THE PEACETIME DRAFT 

Government organizations: United States 
Army, United States Navy. 

Military organizations: American Legion, 
American Legion Auxiliary, Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps Association, Disabled Ameri- 





can Veterans, National Guard Association, 
Reserve Officers Association, Veterans of For. 
eign Wars. 

Church: American Council of Christian 
Churches. 

Other organizations: American Defense So. 
ciety, Chamber of Commerce of the Uniteg 
States, Citizens’ Committee for Military 
Training, Inc. 


ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSED TO COMPULSORY MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AND PEACETIME DRAFT 


The following organizations have taken 
action within the last 2 years in opposition to 
compulsory military training in peacetime; 
or in three or four cases in opopsition to 
action by Congress pending further study of 
over-all defense needs: 

Educational groups: American Association 
of Junior Colleges; American Association of 
School Administrators; American Association 
of University Professors; American Associa- 
tion of University Women; American Coun- 
cil on Education; American Education Fel- 
lowship; American Federation of Teachers; 
Association of American Colleges; Association 
of Baptist Educational Institutions; Associa- 
tion of Governing Boards of State Universities 
and Allied Institutions; Association of Land 
Grant Colleges (for delay until expiration of 
Selective Service Act); Associations of Schools 
and Colleges of Methodist Church; Council of 
Church Boards of Education, National Com- 
mittee on University Work; National Catholic 
Education Association; National Commission 
on Christian Higher Education; National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; National 
Council of Chief State School Officers; Na- 
tional Education Association: Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA; Department of Higher Education, NEA; 
Commission for Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, NEA; Council for Social 
Studies, NEA; National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals, NEA. 

Religious groups: American Friends Service 
Committee, American Unitarian Association, 
Catholic Central Verein of America, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, Church of 
the Brethren, Church of God Ministers Con- 
vention, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints (Mormon), Congregational-Christian 
Church Council for Social Action, Council of 
Catholic Bishops, Council of Methodist Bish- 
ops, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, Fellowship of Southern Churchmen, 
Fraternal Council of Negro Churches in Amer- 
ica, General Conference of the Mennonite 
Church of North America, General Conference 
of the Methodist Church, Jewish Peace Fél- 
lowship, Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, National Conference of Methodist Youth 
Fellowship, National Council of Catholic 
Women, National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, Northern Baptist Convention, Rab- 
binical Assembly of America, «Society of 
Friends, Southern Baptist Convention Com- 
mission on World Peace, United Christian 
Youth Movement, United Council of Church 
Women, United Lutheran Church in America, 
World Peace Commission of Methodist 
Church, Women’s Society for Christian Serv- 
ice (Methodist). 

Farm groups: American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Associated Women of American Farm 
Bureau, National Farmers Union, National 
Grange. 

Labor groups: American Federation of La- 
bor, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
National Federation of Telephone Workers, 
Railway Executives Association, United Auto- 
mobile Workers, United Mine Workers, United 
Transport Service Employees, Workers De- 
fense League. 
















































































Military organizations (veterans, etc.): 
Catholic War Veterans’ Association; Military 
Order of the Liberty Bell; Veterans’ League of 
America; Willard Straight Post of American 
Legion, New York City. 

Other organizations: American Civil Liber- 
ties Union; International Order of Good 
Templars; International Reform Federation; 
Liberal Party of New York State; Michigan 
Commonwealth Federation; Minnesota Divi- 
sion, Younger Republican Clubs; National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People; National Council Against Peacetime 
Conscription; National Federation of Settle- 
ments; People’s Lobby; Postwar World Coun- 
cil; Prohibition Party of America; Socialist 
Party; Socialist Labor Party; Union for Dem- 
ocratic Action; War Resisters’ League; We 
the People, Sovereign; Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; Women’s Committee to 
Oppose Conscription; Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom. 





The St. Lawrence Seaway & Power Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a statement from New 
England-St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence representing the New England senti- 
ment at a meeting in the Imperial Ball- 
room, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., April 
1, 1946, which was attended by 400 repre- 
sentatives of business, industrial, mari- 
time, port, shipping, financial, and labor 
organizations from each New England 
State, that New England does not want 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

TEN REASONS WHY NEW ENGLAND 1S OPPOSED 


First. The project would add to the 
tax burden. 

Second. New England’s railroads, al- 
ready struggling against serious hard- 
ships, are in no position to withstand any 
further loss of traffic. 

Third. The power needs of New Eng- 
land industries can be more economically 
supplied by steam-generating plants. 

Fourth. Public interest would be bet- 
ter served by utilizing available man- 
power, materials, and Federal funds to 
complete meritorious domestic projects. 

Fifth. Boston and other New England 
ports would suffer because low-operating 
cost foreign-flag vessels would by-pass 
New England ports and practically con- 
trol transportation of materials through 
the St. Lawrence to Great Lakes ports. 

Sixth. Hydroelectric power developed 
in the International Rapids plant would 
be controlled by New York. 

Seventh. It would seriously affect 
coastal shipbuilding plants—an impor- 
tant New England industry and big fac- 
tor in unemployment relief. 

Eighth. Opposition to the St. Lawrence 
project is Nation-wide, principal support 
being limited to the area tributary to the 
Great Lakes. 

Ninth. Proponents have indicated that 
efforts to obtain authorization of the so- 
called Champlain-Hudson Cut-Off—a 
seaway channel from Montreal to New 
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York—would be renewed, and pressed if 
and when the St. Lawrence project is au- 
thorized—this would virtually make an 
island of New England. 

Tenth. The project should be handled 
as a treaty and not as an agreement. 





Compton, Calif., School Plan Copied as 
Model re Use of Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Eighteenth District of California is the 
prosperous city of Compton. Overbur- 
dened by heavy population increases 
as a result of the war and post-war prob- 
lems, the school program of this country 
has been designated by the Bureau of 
Community Facilities, Federal Works 
Agency, as an example to all other simi- 
lar counties. 

Therefore, I asked permission of the 
able superintendent of schools of Comp- 
ton, Ardella B. Tibby, to set forth the 
Compton statement for the benefit of 
Nation-wide information and guidance. 

Also it will clearly show the business- 
like manner in which puble schools can 
be and are administered under most 
stressing and difficult conditions: 


PROBLEMS OF FINANCE IN RELATION TO GOVERN- 
MENT AID FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


The problems of financing school facilities 
and of providing sufficient school housing in 
the Compton City elementary school dis- 
trict is acute. During the past 3 years the 
district has been unable to finance its opera- 
tions from its regular sources of revenue, nor 
will it be able to do so in successive years. 
Only by supplementing these regular sources 
from grants under the Lanham Act has the 
district been privileged to meet the minimum 
standards of education. The discontinuance 
of such grants will result in a serious crisis. 

The elements contributing to Compton’s 
problems are peculiar to the particular area 
and present in similar degree in no other. 

Compton has no industrial development, no 
large homes and no highly developed busi- 
ness center. There are only few two-story 
residences in the district, and no more than 
one or two business houses exceeding two 
stories in height. 

Compton is a war-impacted community 
adjacent to such highly developed centers as 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, and the harbor dis- 
trict. Practically all business and all indus- 
trial developments are outside its taxable 
limits. Essentially devoted to small farm- 
ing in the beginning, the district has been 
engulfed by a rapid overflow of low-cost hous- 
ing and the increase in assessable wealth 
has not Kept pace with the growth of pupil 
population. This is indicated by the follow- 
ing figures of total assessable wealth and the 
wealth per pupil. 











Assessed Wealth 
valuation per pupil 
$13, 636, 995 $4, 147 
19, 639, 850 3, 825 














The assessable wealth per pupil should be 
further considered in the light of the in- 


creased cost of operating the schools in 1944~- 
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45 as against 1939-40. Because of this in- 
creased cost of operation the spread be- 
tween the pupil wealth in the 2 years noted 
is much greater than reflected in the figures 
set forth. 

It might be thought that, with the end 
of the war and the closing of defense plants, 
there would be a decrease in population in 
Compton. This, however, is not the case nor 
is there any sound prospect it will be so in 
the future. Strategically located as a com- 
munity of small homes, Compton is growing 
and will continue to do so. Peacetime in- 
dustry in surrounding areas is increasing and 
will continue to employ more workers than 
during the war: 


} Average 
daily at- Enr 
tendance, ment 
grades kin- (yearly 
dergarte: peak 
| to8 


Population 





32, 880 | 3, 579 3, OF 
50, 890 | 5, 675 5, 108 
53, 930 | 6, 059 


There is serious overcrowding in school 
housing. At the present time the several 
school plants of the Compton elementary 
school district have two classrooms set up 
in each auditorium, residence dwellings are 
being used for school buildings, classes are 
held in cafeterias and the plants have been 
enlarged by the use of bungalows and shacks. 
Some of these temporary classrooms, par- 
ticularly those in dwellings, accommodate 
too small a number of pupils, thereby plac- 
ing a heavy burden of pupils in the larger 
rooms. The pupil per teacher ratio is too 
high and completely out of balance. All first 
grades are now on double sessions, and be- 
fore next year one-half of all classrooms will 
be used for double-session instruction. 


Number of 
classrooms 


Num ber ¢ 


teacher 
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Our educational cost per pupil is at a mini- 


mum. In the past 12 years we have been no 

higher than fifth lowest in a total of 115 

school districts in Los Angeles County. Sal- 

aries have, necessarily, been low and the 
schools have suffered as a result: 

Cost per 

pupil 

Be $80. 60 

I clita ttc ics tans si bit 98.5) 


A financial burden, peculiar to the Comp- 
ton district, was imposed by the earthqueke 
of 1933. To rebuild the school plants de- 
stroyed at that time funds for reconstruction 
were obtained from the Federal Government 
by means of the socalled Greene bill. These 
funds were a loan and not a gift. Income 
from loca] taxes is reduced by the necessity of 
yearly payments of interest and principal on 
this account. The amortization of this loan 
requires about 12 cents of the 90 cents per 
$100 of assessed valuation available by local 
taxation. It has been as high as 17 cents 
The 90 cents total tax rate is the maximum 
permitted by law and is the rate now 
assessed. 


| ing bonds rate 


/ Salat nl 
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1941-42 
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The taxpayers of Compton are already over- 
burdened. The total tax rate for all purposes 
is, with one exception, higher than any other 
city in Los Angeles County. High school dis- 
trict bonds, now before the citizens for ap- 
proval, will further increase ine tax rate by 
15 cents. 

Because of the increased population in 
Compton the kindergarten classes have grown 
apace. It should be noted that the expense 
for this service is borne entirely by district 
taxation, no State aid being given. Birth 
rate statistics indicate this growth in kinder- 
garten lead will continue disproportionately 
for several years. 

An analysis of funds received on a per- 
pupil basis is as follows: 


| - | oe 
Local |County| State | In lieu | Miscel- 
| taxes | aid | aid | of taxes laneous 


17] $0.19 Bas 

14 .11 | 53.60 |} 21 
ae 34| 11g} 52.2 

1942-43__.....| 36.17 | {104 .34.43.1...... 

1943-44... 03. 98 .18 55.21] $0.90 | 08 

1944-45._....] 32.13 .16| 60.01 85 | 59 


| | 


During the depression years the bonded 
debt of the District, because of the marked 
decrease in assessed valuation, actually ex- 
ceeded the legal limit. In recent years this 
condition has corrected itself but the present 
bonding capacity is sufficient to provide 
much less than the sum needed to meet the 
growing demands for the school. The 
amounts of housing contributions granted 
the District by the Federal Government for 
various years is as follows: 


1941-42, 13-classroom addition, 
weojnet @-209- 2222 el oS $88, 900. 00 


1942-43, Victory Park School, 
protect 4-076 no ooo ool Sit 32, 890. 51 

1943-44, 4 nurserg schools, proj- 
ect CIF 2 ccc le 62, 500. 00 
BOUR, ...mc cicekebeedaaeles 184, 290. 51 


A recent survey by the State department 
of schoolhcuse planning estimates $1,500,- 
000 as cost for fulfilling present housing 
needs for current enrollment. An actual 
count of dwelling units shows 3,347 increase 
from 191i to 1946. Within the last 6 weeks 
we have received notice of the purchase of 
six large tracts which are to be subdivided 
for small homes. A list of these tracts 
follows: 

1. McAllister estate, 65 acres, west of Roose- 
velt Junior High and Olive. 

2. Johnson tract, 80 acres, Wilmington and 
Olive, approximately 400 homes. 

3. Howard Day, 26 acres, southwest corner 
of Greenleaf Drive and Long Beach Boulevard. 

4. Howard Day, 7 acres, border north side of 
George Washington School, 42 houses. 

5. West Céast Bond & Mortgage Co., 130 
acres, 600 homes, Bullis Road, frontage on 
Rosecrans Avenue to Carlin Street. 

6. Five acres east of Roosevelt sold for sub- 
division. 

This projected building boom does not take 
into consideration normal continuing con- 
struction throughout the district. Since the 
schools are already overcrowded the prospect 
is little less than appalling. 

Lanham Act contributions for the last 4 
years for maintenance and operation are: 


SORA nc tvconicnnninabnnnniinaal $37, 244. 09 
ei bai inion hei ennpiciaicelninscehiani 51, 451. 59 
RS icncttinctnnniemeraane 106, 122. 24 
SONS 86.256 henna 127, 121. 00 


An estimate for 1946-47, based on a projec- 
tion of average daily attendance and in- 
creased costs, is $145,000. 

There is no desire on the part of the Comp- 
ton elementary school district to increase 
the pupil cost if added Government aid is 
extended, 
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The present situation is abnormal! in cause 
and the community is not responsible for the 
unexpected burden placed upon it. 

We feel the Government will, in view of 
the circumstances, help to bear the expense 
of the educational system in Compton by con- 
tinuing aid. 





The Proposed Office of Peace Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the bitter 
experiences that the world was forced to 
endure in World War II were largely the 
result of Hitler’s propaganda machine of 
yesterday; and the embarrassing and un- 
comfortable situation that now confronts 
the United Nations Organization is large- 
ly due to the Stalin propaganda machine 
of today. In the first case the German 
people were indoctrinated with the Hit- 
ler philosophy of world conquest, which 
conditioned and prepared them for the 
part Hitler expected them to play in the 
war. In the second case the Russian 
people have been convinced or sold 
through Stalin’s propaganda machine on 
the justice and righteousness of Stalin’s 
program of empire expansion and the 
need for sovietizing most of the nations 
of Europe. I say, if these examples of 
the dangerous potentialities of govern- 
ment-subsidized propaganda machines 
are not enough to make Americans stop, 
look, and listen before we decide to ape 
Hitler and Stalin by setting up our own 
government-subsidized propaganda ma- 
chine, then we ought to have our heads 
examined. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that the pur- 
pose of this proposed Office of Peace In- 
formation—which is to replace the Office 
of War Information—is to tell the story 
of America, our American way of life, our 
American conception of democratic free- 
dom to the world in the fullest and most 
unbiased manner. I ask: How can the 
voice of America best be heard without 
compromising the integrity of the news, 
the objectivity of the news, which the 
voice of America is pledged to protect? 
I claim the State Department cannot af- 
ford to speak the truth after participat- 
ing in world crimes as it has. It is diffi- 
cult for me to see how the State Depart- 
ment, for instance, would dare tell all 
the truth in short-wave broadcasts to 
Poland explaining its partition which the 
State Department agreed to; or to Yugo- 
slavia explaining its reign of terror; or to 
the Baltic states explaining the exiling 
and interning of large segments of their 
populations. The task, if it is to be done 
at all—truthfully and impartially—must 
be left to the American press. It alone 
has merited the respect of the American 
public and it alone should carry on the 
untrammeled exchange of unbiased news 
among nations. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an Ethiopian hid- 
den in the State Department’s proposal 
that Iam anxious to expose. It is in con- 





nection with Order No. 24, issued by the 
Board of War Communications on No. 
vember 4, 1842. That order provided for 
the seizure of the international radio 
broadcasting stations WRUL, WRuUS 
WRUX, and the use of those short wave 
world stations for Government propa- 
ganda purposes. That order was issueq 
under the authority of Executive Order 
No. 8964. 

These stations are the only Privately 
owned international broadcasting facilj- 
ties in the United States today that are 
subject to this seizure order and are now 
under Government contrul. The World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation has peti- 
tioned the State Department for the re- 
turn of these stations to continue their 
educational broadcasts. The Founda- 
tion contends that since the war is over 
the purpose for which the Government 
seized these stations no longer exists. 
Assistant Secretary of State William B. 
Benton has taken this petition under ad- 
visement, hopefully awaiting favorable 
congressional action on the Bloom bill 
which would authorize the State Depart- 
ment to enter the broadcasting field, the 
newspaper field, and the movie field. 

The Boston Herald, Wednesday, D>- 
cember 26, 1945, in commenting on this 
matter said: 


When America entered the war, it appeared 
necessary in Washington to take over WRUL, 
along with the commercial short wave radio 
stations, to insure that the voice of America 
would speak the authentic words of the Office 
of War Information. The wisdom of that 
action is debatable; there was no such gov- 
ernmental “enlistment” of the American 
press. But that issue is now moot. What 
should concern us is whether WRUL should 
continue to speak the official American line. 
* * * WRUL, or Radio Boston, as it is 
called, can serve America best in the Ameri- 
can way * * *, If the United States is 
to have a voice of democracy, it ought to be 
a democratic voice, and not one which echoes 
primarily what the Government says. 
WRUL should be returned to the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation without delay. 


I echo the sentiments of the Boston 
Herald, and, therefore, I shall oppose the 
establishment of this OPI in the State 
Department. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I in- 
clude in my remarks an editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor of Friday, 
April 12, 1946: 


Boston, Friday, April 12, 1946. 
WRUL’S FREE VOICE 

It was in 1942 that the United States War 
Communications Board preempted the vocal 
chords of the “last free world voice’—Sta- 
tion WRUL—known the world over as “Radio 
Boston.” The reason given was because of 
the need of having all short-wave facilities 
available to the Government before offensive 
action by American troops began in the 
European theater, And the station which 
had done so much, through news broadcasts 
and inspirational messages, to prepare peo- 
ples in the occupied countries to cooperate 
in that offensive bowed to the seemingly in- 
evitable. 

Whatever justification there may have 
been for such action, there would seem to 
be none for keeping control of the facilities 
with VE-day almost a year passed. The main 
offensive to be waged now is by the forces 
of enlightenment and education, and WRUL, 
because of its background, experience, and 
international status, is ideally equipped to 
help win this postwar battle in a truly dem- 











ocratic way. Its former programs, broad- 
cast in a score of languages, and its non- 
profit short-wave world university of the air 
spanned the globe. 

With the coming of war, it spoke hope 
and encouragement to overrun but “uncon- 
quered” peoples throughout Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. In Norway, the Netherlands, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Madagascar, 
China, the Philippines, people risked their 
lives again and again to listen to the news- 
casts and the Comfort, Bridge of Friendship, 


and Comradeship in Arms programs. Their 
governments-in-exile spoke through its 
transmitters. It, in effect, became their 


station. 

Thus WRUL fought a valiant battle for 
freedom, It deserves to have its own free- 
dom restored, so that it may once more 
become a free United Nations voice—not a 
one-nation outlet subject to propaganda 
charges. 





Gambling With the National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN,: JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post of this day contains an edi- 
torial which states my position in respect 
to the so-called draft holiday. Pursuant 
to the permission given me by the House, 
I hereby insert this editorial in the 
RECORD: 


LET DOWN BY THE HOUSE 


We share with Members of the House re- 
luctance to see compulsory military service 
continued even a day longer than is neces- 
sary. Yet we think that, in voting to sus- 
pend selective service inductions for 5 
months and to exempt youths of 18 and 19 
years from the draft, the House has let the 
Nation down in a thoughtless and irrespon- 
sible way. Someone aptly remarked that 
these amendments have not killed the bill 
but merely buried it alive. 

Specific arguments for both the major 
changes written into the bill on Saturday 
carry a good deal of weight. Even General 
Eisenhower said the other day that he would 
prefer to have men beyond their teens for 
occupation duty. Unseasoned youths of 18 
and 19 often lack the discretion and moral 
stamina that troops occupying a foreign land 
should have. Why, then, should this group 
continue to be drafted? One simple answer 
is that not all troops are assigned to occu- 
pation duty. Many are needed in this coun- 
try to service the troops abroad. More im- 
portant is the fact that to eliminate youths 
under 20 would be virtually to cut off the flow 
of selective-service recruits into the Army, 
for the older men capable of bearing arms 
have already been drafted. 

Plausible arguments were also made for the 
amendment suspending all inductions for 5 
months. This delay, it is said, will tend to 
throw full emphasis upon voluntary enlist- 
ments. Then if the voluntary system fails 
to bring in enough men, the President can 
order a resumption of selective-service in- 
ductions. But this is to treat the whole busi- 
ness of maintaining our position in the post- 
war world as if it were a matter of signing 
up enough men to lay a sewer or put in a 
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sidewalk. It will carry the impression all 
over the world that the United States is 
once more preparing to abandon its world 
responsibilities at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

What we obviously need is a policy of main- 
taining our reduced military strength on a 
systematic and routine basis. The Post sin- 
cerely hopes that enough volunteers will be 
found to fill up the occupation forces in 
both Germany and Japan. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the armed forces should not be left to 
operate on a shoestring. We can exert a 
strong influence for peace and order in the 
world only if we carry through without quib- 
bling or hesitation the obligations we have 
assumed. To withdraw into our shell in the 
present unsettled state of international af- 
fairs would be to leave the world to chaos 
after a great expenditure of life and irre- 
placeable resources in the pursuit of liberty, 
order, and peace. From this broader point 
of view there can be no question that the 
House has gambled with the security which 
has so recently been purchased at so high a 
price. 

In other words, the House indulged in a 
short-sighted throw-back to localism and do- 
mestic politics in dealing with an issue that 
demands a United Nations viewpoint. It cut 
a sizable piece of ground from beneath Sec- 
retary Byrnes in his struggle to establish an 
orderly peace system. This tragic aspect of 
Saturday’s performance cannot be reasoned 
away by petty arguments based upon per- 
sonal convenience or the preference of Amer- 
icans for civilian jobs. Nor can the damage 
that has been done be set right by anything 
less than a final vote in both Houses for un- 
interrupted continuation of selective service 
during the year. 





Pan-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, on Pan-American Day it is ap- 
propriate to look back at our record with 
our sister countries to the south and to 
‘indicate the broad outlines of our policy. 
On the whole, we have far more to be 
proud of than ashamed. 

In the first place, we should never for- 
get that it was the Monroe Doctrine 
which prevented the South and Central 
American states from being conquered 
by the European nations and reduced to 
the role of dependent vassals. For this 
was just what the holy alliance of Rus- 
sia, Austria, Spain, and France wanted 
to do. It was because of the Monroe 
Doctrine, backed up by our potential 
strength and the friendly help of Great 
Britain, that the Americas in the nine- 
teenth century did not go the way of 
Africa and Asia and were not partitioned 
among the big imperialistic powers. We 
gave them the protection which allowed 
them to continue free. After the Civil 
War we helped to get France to with- 

draw its support from its puppet, Maxi- 
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milian, whom it had placed on the throne 
of Mexico while our energies were ab- 
sorbed in the conflict of 1861-65. In 
this way we restored Mexico to its own 
rule. At the turn of the century, we 
kept Germany off from Venezuela. By 
these and other acts, we restrained Eu- 
rope from taking the aggressive against 
the weaker republics to our south. 

By the Spanish-American War, we 
gave freedom to Cuba as well as to the 
Philippines. The diplomats and the 
press of Europe were cynical about our 
motives in this war and said that once 
having entered these countries, we would 
never leave. It was charged that we 
custed the Spaniards not to give freedom 
to the native peoples but to enthrone our- 
selves as their rulers. There were indeed 
Some in this country who were tempted 
to act in this fashion but they were for- 
tunately in the minority. We freed the 
Cubans as we are now giving independ- 
ence to the Philippines. This furnished 
a unique and happy example in the deal- 
ings of great countries with smaller na- 
tions. 

During the troubled years from 1912- 
30, we resisted temptation and provo- 
cation to deal harshly with Mexico and 
instead allowed the Mexican people to 
work out their own salvation. 

We cannot pretend, however, that our 
record is perfect. The more one goes 
into the circumstances under which we 
took the Panama Canal, the more it 
looks as though we were collusive part- 
ners in the rebellion of 1903. This 
wrong we later recognized when we paid 
Colombia the full price for the Canal, to 
which we haa formerly objected. I be- 
lieve also that the dollar diplomacy 
which embroiled us in armed interven- 
tions in Haiti, San Domingo, and Nica- 
ragua was unfortunate and unjust. It 
offended peoples not only of these coun- 
tries but of all Latin America as well, 
and created distrust and ill will. But 
happily, the conscience and good sense 
of the American people rejected these 
one-sided acts. The theory that the 
Monroe Doctrine allowed us to do what- 
ever we wished was repudiated. In its 
place came the principle that it should 
be a mutual relationship in which all 
the American countries agreed to pro- 
tect each other against aggression. In 
our own dealings with Latin America, 
the good-neighbor policy replaced the 
selfish doctrine of dollar diplomacy. We 
chose to build on good will rather than 
on force and it is in this spirit that we 
are acting today. 

Not only is our conscience easier be- 
cause of this better policy but we are 
reaping some of the fruits of right con- 
duct. In this last war, all of the Latin- 
American countries save one were em- 
phatically on our side. They have 
learned not to fear us and realize that 
we were their protectors against Ger- 
many as over a century ago we had pro- 
tected them from Spain. In all of the 
countries without exception the great 
masses of the people are now far more 
friendly toward us than they were 15 
years ago, 
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‘Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der consent to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein a radio interview made by 
Richard Eaton, noted news analyst and 
commentator on world affairs, and my- 
self, on Thursday evening, April 11, 1946, 
over Station WOL, in Washington, D. C.: 


Mr. Eaton. I understand, Mr. McCormack, 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt was very 
fond of you and that you were one of his 
close personal friends and admirers. 

What, in your opinion, were the attributes 
of character which most strongly attracted 
you to President Roosevelt? 

Mr. McCormack. He was a gallant leader. 
His intellectual strength, constructive imagi- 
nation, moral courage, and deep religious 
conviction marked him as the greatest of our 
war Presidents. He assumed office as Chief 
Executive of our Nation at a time when des- 
pair gripped the hearts of our citizens. The 
crash of the house of cards built upon the 
quicksand of over-speculation, the monoto- 
nously regular closing of the doors of our 
banking institutions with resultant loss of 
the life savings of countless depositors, the 
bread lines, soup kitchens and apple sellers— 
all these had cowered and frightened the 
American citizenry. America needed more 
tian ever in history a leader. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, born of high estate but with a 
warm heart, generous nature, and admirable 
temperament, was the man of the hour. 
From the day he donned the mantle of Chief 
Executive he was the fearless leader of the 
destiny of America. 

Mr. Eaton. President Roosevelt won the 
trust of the American people to an extent 
never previously granted any man. I speak 
of his election to the office of Chief Executive 
for four consecutive terms. To what do you 
attribute this unprecedented expression of 
public confidence? 

Mr. McCormack. I would like to preface my 
answer to that question with the observation 
that Washington and Jefferson never -dog- 
matically opposed a third term for the office 
of President in the event of national crisis. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for a third 
and a fourth term at a time when America 
and the world were at the cross roads. The 
dark clouds of war growing heavier and more 
ominous aroused the people of this Nation 
to a realization that President Roosevelt 
must be retained as our Chief Executive and 
Commander in Chief. The election of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was an American must. 

Answer your question, just as President 
Roosevelt had termed Al Smith of honored 
memory “The Happy Warrior,” Franklin 
Roosevelt was the people’s warrior. Never 
since the days of Andrew Jackson has any 
man championed the cause of the common 
man with more vigor and devotion. He was 
a man of dynamic action in the cause of 
strong social order. He never ceased fight- 
ing for the forgotten man. 

Mr. Eaton. Do you care to comment on his 
fireside chats? 

Mr. McCormack. The fireside chats of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt endeared him to the Nation. 
The sense of the unusual in this approach 
to the most exalted and the humblest made 
Franklin D. Roosevelt an imagined guest in 
every home in this country. The simplicity 
of his diction, the charm of his voice, the 
sincerity of his hopes, and the beauty of his 
vision brought him into a closeness with 
Americans which inspired hope and faith in 
the hearts of all our citizens. 
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Mr. EATON. What do you believe were the 
domestic objectives of President Roosevelt? 

Mr. McCorMack. He answered that ques- 
tion to a visiting Canadian editor at a press 
conference in 1935. He desired to do what 
any honest government would do: To try to 
increase the security and happiness of a 
larger number of people in all occupations of 
life and in all parts of the country; to give 
them more of the good things of life; to give 
them a greater distribution not only of wealth 
in the narrow terms but of wealth in the 
wider terms; to give them places to go in the 
summertime—recreation; to give them as- 
surance against starvation in old age; to give 
honest business a chance to go ahead and 
make a reasonable profit; and to give every- 
one a chance to earn a decent living. 

Mr. EaTon. Can you epitomize the earlier 
days of the administration of President 
Roosevelt? 

Mr. McCormack. One might say that after 
our recovery from the depression in the early 
thirties, President Roosevelt was famous for 
his relief program and his reforms. I believe 
that recovery, relief, and reform were called 
the three R’s of the Roosevelt administration. 
That would make four R’s: recovery, relief, 
reform, Roosevelt—and the greatest of these 
was Roosevelt. 

Mr. EATON. What do you consider his most 
famous saying? 

Mr. McCormack. I cannot answer that 
question because so many of his sayings are 
now historically famous. I would like to 
point to the statement contained in his first 
inaugural address, March 4, 1933, as the one 
which I believe revivified America: 

“This is preeminently the time to speak 
the truth, the whole truth, frankly and 
boldly. * * * This great Nation will en- 
dure as it has endured, will revive, and will 
prosper. So, first of all, let me assert my firm 
belief that the only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself—nameless, unreasoning, unjusti- 
fied terror which paralyzes needed efforts to 
convert retreat into advance.” 

That vas President Roosevelt’s clarion call 
to America. Americans rallied to his New 
Deai for the forgotten man. His faith in 
America and Americans and the faith of 
America and Americans in President Rose- 
velt have made us the greatest national pow- 
er for good in the world of today and to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Eaton. What in your opinion, Con- 
gressman McCormack, was President Roose- 
velt’s attitude toward war? 

Mr. McCormack. I cannot overemphasize 
my answer. 

President Roosevelt hated war. In August 
of 1936 at Chautauqua, N. Y., he stated: ° 

“I have seen war. * * * I have seen 
blood running from the wounded. * * * 
I have seen dead in the mud. * * * I 
have seen children starving. I have seen the 
agony of mothers and wives. I hate war.” 

Need any more be said. 

Mr. Eaton. Was President Roosevelt alert 
to world events and what did he personally do 
to keep America out of war? 

Mr. McCormack. No President was more 
keenly alert to world developments than was 
President Roosevelt. When the clouds of 
war rolled over Europe and Asia in 1937, 1938, 
and 1929, President Roosevelt never hesitated 
to throw the full prestige of the United States 
in the hope of peace. When Japan closed the 
“open door” in China, and Europe went to 
war in 1939, he gave all his intellectual power 
to keep America out of wars and wars away 
from America, He used every diplomatic 
means at his command to ward off the 
cataclysm of World War II. He appealed per- 
sonally to Hitler and Mussolini to guarantee 
the peace of Europe for 10 years or a quarter 
of a century. In return he offered the 
promised efforts of this Nation in economic 
conversations to achieve world peace. After 
recalling our Ambassador to Berlin to express 
the displeasure of this country at pogroms 





against the Jews and the use of force as a na. 
tional policy President Roosevelt appealeq 
repeatedly to the rulers of Europe. He aq. 
dressed a personal appeal to ask Soviet Russia 
to modify its demands against Finland. He 
marshcled the 21 American Republics in the 
cause of peace. 

Mr. Eaton, What measures did President 
Roosevelt take to protect the United States 
should war be declared? 

Mr. McCormack. In April 1939 he startleq 
America when leaving for Warm Springs with 
the remark, “I'll be back in the fall if we don’t 
have war.” When Congress met, President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull pro- 
posed revision of the neutrality laws to elim. 
inate the embargo barring shipment of arms 
to belligerents. This proposal was pigeon- 
holed, and President Roosevelt complained 
that his opponents were gambling with the 
fate of America and humanity. After the 
Seventy-sixth Congress adjourned the Presj- 
dent. cruising off Halifax, learned of the non- 
aggression pact between Russia and Germany, 
He rushed back to Washington, was in com- 
mand of national policies when Germany 
marched into Poland and Britain declared 
war on Germany. He reconvened Congiess 
on September 21, 1939, and had approved by 
Congress, and this in 1939, the lifting of the 
arms embargo, described proscribed combat 
areas for American shipping, proclaimed a 
limited state of national emergency, insti- 
tuted a Navy Coast Guard, neutrality patrol 
of coastal waters, lend-lease legislation, in- 
creased the size of the Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps, recommissioned World War I 
destroyers, added personnel to the FBI for 
counterespionage and antisabotage. He 
gave Britain overage destroyers, arranged for 
American military bases in the Bahamas, 
Bermuda, and other strategic positions, de- 
manded speed, and more speed, in produc- 
tion, requested and obtained the first peace- 
time military draft. 

Tireless, fearless, imaginative, with his only 
thought the security of America and the 
safety of Americans, against spirited opposi- 
tion he carried the burden of the defense of 
this Nation to successful conclusion, 

Mr. Eaton. Did President Roosevelt allow 
war to strike with our defenses inadequate? 

Mr. McCormack. Emphatically no. We all 
remember the partisan isolationists and their 
efforts to thwart preparedness, President 
Roosevelt proposed lend-lease which. organ- 
ized industry to war-production levels and 
helped hold the Axis while we prepared. He 
proposed—and his idea was called fantastic— 
the 50,000-airplane program which was the 
basis of the air power which destroyed Ger- 
many. He had proposed but was defeated by 
a small group of reactionaries the fortifica- 
tion of Guam. Whenever anyone says “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor,” I could also say “Re- 
member Guam.” 


Mr. Eaton. What about the Jap attack at 
Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. McCormack. No American could have 
prevented the Japanese war. It came be- 
cause Japan wanted war—not because of 
anything America did or failed to do. It 
came while we were in diplomatic conver- 
sation with Japan endeavoring to avoid war— 
and simply because Japan willed war. Any 
intimation that President Roosevelt allowed 
war with Japan is neither a casual lie nor 
careless distortion of the facts. It is a de- 
liberate fabrication to deceive the American 
public for ulterior purposes. 

Mr. Eaton. What did President Roosevelt 
envision for America? 

Mr. McCormack. President Roosevelt vi- 
sioned an America where factory workers 
are not discarded when they reach their 
prime, where there is no endless chain of 
poverty from generation to generation, where 
impoverished farmers do not become home- 
less wanderers, where monopoly does not 
make youth a beggar for his job. He foresaw 
an America whose rivers and valleys and nat- 
ural resources are protected as the heritage 











fthe American people. He was ever working 
for the ideal that small business would have 
he right to grow and prosper. He saw the 
t cultural and educational opportunities 

s Nation. He saw in the America of 

w the wheels of trade and industry 

( 1uing to turn without stifling by the 
c! hand of monopoly, with legitimate 
profits the fair reward of legitimate business. 
He saw peace in the ranks of labor—freedom 
servitude through unions undominated 


by outside force or inside dictator. He vi- 
sioned management-labor reconciliation 
through which the dignity and security of 
the humblest citizen would be achieved. He 
saw an America devoted to peace, unified by 
tolerance and religious faith, confident of 


her strength because her citizens were strong 
body and mind and heart, secure and una- 
That was the America for which President 
Roosevelt fought. That America was the 
country he loved so well and for which he 
died. 

Mr. Eaton. Would you care to prophesy the 
place President Roosevelt wiil occupy in his- 
tory? 

Mr. McCormack. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt belongs to the ages. He estabiished for 
America a sound social order adequate for 
our economic greatness. Under his leader- 
ship America grew in strength. His life il- 
lumined the way. He takes his place with 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and 
Wilson. The America of today follows in his 
footsteps, confident of every tomorrow. 





Use of Committee Subpena as Punitive 
Measure Is Abuse of Delegated Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, about 
2 weeks ago I voted, with misgivings, to 
support the recommendation of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities that the chairman of the Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee be cited for 
contempt as a result of his refusal to 
obey a subpena issued by the House com- 
mittee directing him to produce the 
books and records of his organization. 

I did so because I felt that the subpena 
power of Congress, when legally exer- 
cised, should be obeyed, and that no per- 
son has a right to defy the orderly proc- 
esses of our Government. I did so, de- 
spite the fact that I had voted against 
the creation of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and that I enter- 
tained grave doubt whether a majority 
of the members of that committee al- 
ways exercised the powers delegated to 
them by Congress in a fair and un- 
prejudiced manner. At the same time, 
Mr. Speaker, I voted, together with an 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
of the House, to quash citations for con- 
tempt which the Committee on Un- 
American Activities had recommended 
to be issued against all of the members 
of the board of directors of the Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. 

The citation for contempt voted by the 
House of Representatives against the 
chairman of the Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee was a sufficient action, Mr, 
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Speaker, to enable the courts to deter- 
mine whether the authority of Congress 
had been illegally defied. 

But today, Mr. Speaker, the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, by di- 
vided vote, again recommended that 
citations for contempt be issued against 
the 17 members of the board of directors 
of the Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
whom the House of Representatives had 
previously refused to cite. A distin- 
guished member of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Mr. RospInson 
of Utah, took the floor and stated that he 
was opposed to the committee’s recom- 
mendation and that in his opinion the 
members of the board of directors of the 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee were in- 
nocent of the charge of contempt. 

Mr. Speaker, I think these facts clearly 
indicate that the committee, by divided 
vote, is attempting to use the subpena 
power delegated to it by the House of 
Representatives for punitive purposes. 
In my opinion the House never intended 
that its subpena power should be used in 
such a manner. The committee was 
created for the purpose of investigating 
un-American and subversive activities 
in this country and of recommending 
legislation which would prevent the 
existence of any such activities. No 
convincing evidence that the individuals 
named in these contempt proceedings are 
guilty of such activities has been pre- 
sented to the House. Indeed, members 
of the committee have today stated that 
much of the testimony concerning these 
individuals was of such a secret nature 
that it could not be disclosed even to the 
membership of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no law of the 
suspect in America. No evidence has 
been presented to the House to prove 
that these 17 individuals can reasonably 
be presumed to be guilty of subversive 
conduct. Therefore, I have cast my vote 
against this resolution. 





Bidding for Star Mail Routes Is Antiquated 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in my dis- 
trict we have a great many star mail 
routes because of the fact that there are 
areas that are sparsely populated. I 
have personally talked to several of the 
men who hold star-route contracts un- 
der our present old-fashioned star-route 
bidding system. I find that they have 
had to compete against competition to 
such an extent that in many cases they 
are actually operating their route at a 
loss. 

In one instance, the holder of a star- 
route contract has had to deliver mail by 
water, by airplane, by skis, and by walk- 
ing on snowshoes over high snow drifts. 
He has been compelled to hire an assist- 
ant and pay for his wage out of his own 
salary. To my knowledge, this is the only 
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branch of our Government that expects 
its employees to work for little or nothing 
and often at a financial loss. 

I feel very strongly that H. R. 2000 
and S. 635 should be made into law at 
the earliest possible date. This opinion 
is shared by many. 

Following is a letter addressed to the 
Journal-Gazette, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
signed by Mr. Melvin R. Schwartz. vice 
president of the Indiana Star Route 
Organization, which sets forth many of 
the arguments against the present anti- 
quated system of star-route mail opera- 
tion: 

FACTS CONCERNING STAR-ROUTE SERVICE 


EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE: 

The star-route service was installed in 1845 
for a specific purpose and conditions of that 
time—transportation of mail in locked 
pouches between post offices—primarily and 
largely by stage coach which was then the 
principal means of transportation. 

The star-route service is still one of the 
most important units of the postal service. 

Needless to say it is a long way from the 
conditions of 1845 to the transportation con- 
ditions of 1945. However, that law has never 
been changed except for a couple of minor 
amendments in 1940 which did not alter 
the principle or make any change in the 
policy or system in use for the last 100 years 
One of these changes was the 90-day clause 
which gave the contractor 90 days in which 
to give up his route or rebid it in case the 
pay was inadequate. Now the Department 
controller comes along and says if there isn’t 
a competent new contractor that the old con- 
tractor is responsible until the new contrac- 
tor is awarded the contract. Since when can 
a department official go over Congress and 
Senate and make his own laws? This has 
happened right here in Indiana where the 
old contractor was held responsible and pay 
deducted from his pay to give to the new 
contractor after the 90-day period 

In the 1C0 years since 1845 the entire postal 
service has changed. Most of today’s postal 
service has been created since that time and 
none of it on 1845 principle. 





Successive 


changes have been made in modernizing the 
various branches and units in keeping them 
up with changing times and conditions. The 


single exception has been the failure of in- 
clusion of the star-route service 

There has been worked out a principle and 
policy of permanency and security of employ- 
ment with fair pay for postal work which for 
many years Department officials have set up 
as an absolute necossity, essential in postal 
work, which they assign postal efficiency and 
all other postal units and have been kept 
abreast of the times and changed conditions 
by revision changes and amendments to ex- 
isting laws governing them. 

The result of maintaining the star-route 
unit under an obsolete and outmoded sys- 
tem is thousands of bankrupt carriers, thou- 
sands of failures of contractors and mail 
service, inefficiency, chaos beyond belief, ex- 
cessive administrative costs, surplus officials, 
racketeering, sale of postal routes, in short 
a bewildering maze of conditions, that are 
nothing short of a national disgrace. 

For the last 10 years officials have gone to 
extreme ends to defend and perpetuate this 


system. The record will support this state- 
ment. 

Instead of any changes in the laws as for 
other units, Department officials have put 


into effect their own regulations 

After 50 years the stagecoach had disap- 
peared and the railroad era had taken 
place. Then rural delivery was established 
At that time (in 1901) the Department an- 
nounced a “new regulation” requiring star 
routes to perform partial delivery service and 
followed that in 1918 with what the Depart- 
ment termed “a new feature” which was 
added full rural delivery service to any star 
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route which the Department wanted to so 
designate. Thus was born the operation of 
star routes as rural service under the stage- 
coach law. 

There is no law for that procedure. There 
is no law for two kinds of contracts under 
star-route service, but hundreds of such con- 
tracts are made annually. Department rec- 
ords show 6714 percent of total star routes 
now perform full or partial rural service. 

Without question, it was never the intent 
of Congress that the law enacted for the 
stagecoach era of 100 years ago should have 
been carried into today’s modern postal serv- 
ice under conditions which have brought 
bankruptcy and ruin to thousands of con- 
tractors, resulted in excessive administrative 
costs and losses, and loaded an important 
unit of the postal service with chaos and 
confusion and failures of mail service, all by 
a system of exploitation which has been built 
up through the years because the system has 
made it possible by predicating the opera- 
tion upon a bond under which bids are more 
important than service. if Congress and Sen- 
ate would pass the bills H. R. 2000 and S. 636 
which are up before them now it would elim- 
inate all this deplorable situation. These 
bills put the star-route carriers on an equal 
basis with the rural carriers, which is neces- 
sary to make the star-route service a success- 
ful unit in the postal service. The star-route 
carriers are supposed to get their orders from 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General, but 
every postmaster down the line gives orders 
and expects them to be carried out, and if the 
star-route carriers don’t carry them out they 
are reported to the Department. Now, if 
they want these carriers to take these orders 
why dont they make them an employee of 
‘the Postal Department instead of a contrac- 
tor? 4 

Just what is behind the reason officials have 
sought to continue this system and condi- 
tions? \ 

MELVIN R. SCHWARTZ, 
Vice President of the Indiana Star 
Route Organization. 


Mr. Schwartz’ article in the Public 
Letters Column evidently inspired the 
editor of the Journal-Gazette of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., to write the following edi- 
torial in support of Mr. Schwartz’ views: 


SfAR-ROUTE CARRIERS DESERVE A BREAK 


Last Sunday the Journal-Gazette published 
a letter by Melvin R. Schwartz, vice presi- 
dent of the Indiana Star Route Organiza- 
tion, calling attention to the obsolete and 
outmoded system under which the star-route 
mail service is operated. 

The service was installed in 1845 for the 
specific purpose of the transportation of mail 
in locked pouches between post offices. The 
stage coach was then the principal means 
of transportation. The law which was passed 
100 years ago has never been changed except 
for two minor amendments in 1940, neither 
of which, Mr. Schwartz contends, altered the 
principle or policy in use for a century. 

The Post Office Department, however, in 
1901 announced a new regulation requiring 
star routes to perform partial rural de- 
livery service. In 1918 the Department added 
full rural delivery service to any star route 
which it wished to perform that service, so 
that now 6714 percent of the star routes per- 
form full or partial rural delivery service. 

The star routes are let by contracts based 
on bids received, and those who are familiar 
with the system claim that the conditions 
under which it is operated have brought 
bankruptcy and ruin to thousands of con- 
tractors, resulted in excessive administrative 
costs, and caused much confusion in the 
mail service. 

Two bills, designated as H. R. 2000 and 
S. 635, are now pending before Congress 
which, if passed, would clear up the diffi- 
culties and bring the star-route service up 
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to date. Since the star-route. contractors 
have been the forgotten men for so long, it 
is doubtful whether the bills will pass. 

Congress should get busy and push these 
bills to passage into law and correct a con- 
dition which is 100 years old. The star- 
route carriers would then be on the same 
basis as regular rural carriers. 





Dairy Price Controls and Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


r. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have the honor to represent’ three 
counties in New York State, in each of 
which counties is a highly developed 
dairy industry. The three counties 
which comprise my district are Chau- 
tauqua, Cattaraugus, and Allegany. The 
fine dairy herds in these counties have 
made a great contribution to the welfare 
and prosperity of the communities of 
western New York. What I may say 
with reference to the dairy industry in 
the district which I represent will hold 
true so far as other dairy sections of the 
country are involved, in the distress 
caused by the political system of sub- 
sidies, and by OPA regulations. What 
the dairymen want, and what all liberty- 
loving Americans should have, is a free 
market. A free market is one of the 
freedoms that should be a part of any 
honest reconversion program. 

Without a free market there will be 
no relief from the present program of 
ruin which is day by day destroying one 
of the basic farm industries of the United 
States. To restrict production is to feed 
the fire of inflation and starve the con- 
sumers. Under the present totalitarian 
political program of restricting produc- 
tion, tested herds of dairy cattle have 
already suffered perilous depletion as a 
result of OPA’s feed program and price 
regulations. If OPA is continued, it will 
mean the destruction of milk-producing 
cattle for beef if feed enough can be 
obtained to fatten them. Such a course 
of procedure will be a direct blow at the 
economy of the country as a whole; 
moreover, it is an inhuman program 
that, if continued, will affect disastrous- 
ly hundreds of thousands of babies de- 
pendent upon milk for nourishment, 
health, and life. There will be no escape 
from the inflation of milk prices until a 
free market is established by the removal 
of subsidies and OPA control. I am op- 
posed to H. R. 6042. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
a letter which expresses the needs of 
1,500,000 persons—all members of farm 
families: 

THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK 

PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1946. 
To All Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Re H. R. 6042, extension of price controls 
and subsidies. 

I am writing you in behalf of the more 
than 1,500,000 persons, all members of the 





farm families comprising our federated or. 
ganizations. Their income in greater part 
depends upon the success or failure of our 
day-to-day activities in their behalf. In aq. 
dition to these, there are thousands of hireq 
farm workers and salaried Workers who are 
employed by our member organizations in 
the field and in plants, whose income can 
only be paid by the returns on dairy products 
handled by us. 

We object to the passage by the House of H. 
R. 6042, a bill to amend the Emergency Price 
Control and Stabilization Acts of 1942, in the 
form reported by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

We object to the continuation of the com- 
bined price-control and subsidy system en- 
visaged by the reported bill. We fear that its 
enactment will fasten upon dairy farmers 
for many years to come both controlled price 
ceilings and subsidies, in lieu of fair prices. 
Certainly the Brown formula embodied in the 
committee bill gives us no relief nor hope of 
relief. Also the directive, known as the 
Monroney amendment to the committee 
bill—which reduces authorized subsidies by 
one-fourth but provides for no raises in price 
ceilings except at the whim of some govern- 
ment officials—is a cruel and callous answer 
to dairy farmers’ cry for relief and freedom. 

Our people seek termination of dairy price 
controls, subsidies, and the regulations flow- 
ing out of this system not later than June 30 
of this year. They have seen the hand of in- 
competence in official position snarl the price 
structure of milk and its products. Today 
the people of this Nation are experiencing the 
greatest shortage of butter in our history. 
Price relationships of dairy products in the 
various regions and among the various prod- 
ucts are so unbalanced that no official order 
or series of orders issued from Washington 
can relieve the situation. Nothing can now 
allay the steady trend toward lessened pro- 
duction of milk and cream on the farms ex- 
cept an order to abandon control. Only the 
abolition of the twin evils of control and sub- 
sidies can bring a return to normality. 

Our people are desperately worried over 
the effect upon them of Mr. Bowles’ bulge- 
the-line policy. Wage renegotiations on 
some dairy farms for hired labor subsequent 
to this announced policy already have in- 
creased costs alarmingly. Dairy herds con- 
tinue to disappear and thousands of dairy 
farmers today are planning to continue their 
active production of milk only through the 
present flush season and then beef their 
cows in late summer for such prices as the 
butcher will give. 

If the House in its Judgment cannot give 
us the relief we beg by June 30, the next best 
congressional action would be adoption of an 
amendment which was offered in committee 
by Mr. JEssE Wo.Lcotr of Michigan. This 
amendment would require a removal of not 
less than one-fourth of existing subsidies 
within every 45-day period until subsidies 
have disappeared. It would also provide 
for compensatory increases of price ceilings 
in lieu of removed subsidies and for in- 
creases in cost of production since January 
1, 1941. In the case of milk and its prod- 
ucts it would provide that these increased 
costs shall be calculated by regions and areas. 
The Wolcott amendment applies to all agri- 
cultural commodities and products manu- 
factured from them. 

At this time I am calling your attention 
to the fact that the longer the subsidy price- 
control system continues the harder it will 
be to get rid of it. Also in a day of uncer- 
tainty those who receives subsidies, while 
hating them, will become increasingly fear- 
ful of the results following their removal. 
Thus this vicious policy each year will have 
a greater chance to become incorporated into 
our economic structure, with accompanying 
increases of the public debt and the hazards 
of Government financing. 








Finally, the bill is unrealistic in that it 

ks to continue the pretense of price con- 
trol when everybody knows that its admin- 
istration has deteriorated and is rapidly 
preaking down. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. HOLMAN, 
Secretary. 





Jeopardizing the National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. Speaker, the short 
time assigned to debate upon the bill to 
increase the pay of men in the armed 
forces deprived many of us of the op- 
portunity of expressing our position in 
respect to this measure upon the floor 
of the House. I hereby exercise the priv- 
ilege granted Members to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp, in relation to this 
proposal for the purpose of stating that 
I deemed this bill unwise and voted 
against the same for the following rea- 
sons: First, the bill increases the annual 
burden imposed upon the true forgotten 
man, the American taxpayer, by many 
hundreds of millions of dollars; second, 
the bill works extreme injustice to those 
who bore the hazards of battle while the 
“shooting war” was on by paying sub- 
stantially larger sums for peacetime serv- 
ice than were paid for wartime service; 
and third, the bill will eventually work 
toward the destruction of the strength of 
the armed forces of the Nation. 

This last observation is true because 
someday we shall have a Congress which 
does not believe that all national prob- 
lems must be solved by extracting moneys 
from the Federal Treasury. When this 
comes to pass, Congress will practice 
economy by reducing the personnel and 
equipment of the armed forces, not by 
decreasing the pay of men in the armed 
forces. History shows that salaries and 
wages established by Congress are never 
reduced. It, therefore, follows that if 
this bill becomes law, its ultimate effect 
will be the reverse of that promised by its 
sponsors. It will insure that our armed 
forces will be small and inadequate. 

The passage of this bill by the House 
is an inevitable consequence of the error 
made by a majority of the House in 
emasculating the measure to extend the 
Selective Service Act. 

It is difficult to assign a psychological 
explanation for the strange tendency of 
the American people to forsake their 
reasons and to follow their emotions 
when questions involving the providing 
of manpower for the Army and Navy 
arise. One of the beloved teachers at 
the University of North Carolina, Collier 
Cobb, professor of geology, was wont to 
remark that wise men learned by the ex- 
perience of others, that fools learned by 
their own experience and that the ma- 
jority of us learned by neither the ex- 
perience of others nor by our own ex- 
perience. Evidently, three wars in less 
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than 50 years have been insufficient to 
give us the wisdom possessed even by 
fools. We still pay no heed to Oliver 
Cromwelli’s injunction “to trust in the 
Lord and keep your powder dry.” 

It is passing strange how Americans 
ignore the truth of history that mankind 
spends a large part of his treasure and 

lood and time in the waging of war. 
It is also passing strange how easily we 
delude ourselves into believing that we 
are to be blessed beyond all past genera- 
tions and are to enjoy forever the bless- 
ings of peace. We have established the 
United Nations for the purpose of pre- 
serving peace for the world. I believe in 
doing everything to uphold the hands of 
the United Nations Organization. I hope 
with all of my heart that the United 
Nations Organization will be able to pre- 
serve the peace of the world, but I 
frankly admit that my faith that it will 
be able to do so is exceedingly weak. Evil 
has not yet forsaken the hearts of men. 
We are repeating today the folly which 
we pursued efter the First World War 
when we sank a fine Navy with our foun- 
tain pens and permitted our Army and 
Navy to become too weak to protect us 
against foreign aggression. 

The privileges of citizenship carry with 
them corresponding duties. Among these 
duties are those of paying taxes and of 
serving in the armed forces in times of 
national emergency. To my mind, it 
would be just as logical to depend solely 
upon the contributions of voluntary tax- 
payers for the support of the Govern- 
ment as it is to depend solely upon the 
service of volunteers for our national de- 
fense in times of national emergency. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the 
House presented to the House a forth- 
right bill extending the Selective Service 
Act until February 15, 1947. A majority 
of the House wrote into this bill amend- 
ments which absolutely destroyed the 
value of the bill. The majority of the 
House did this in the belief that sufficient 
volunteers would be forthcoming. I 
think that the majority of the House 
acted unwisely because their object would 
have been reached under the original 
bill without jeopardizing the national 
defense and without indicating to the 
world a tendency to refuse the responsi- 
bility now resting upon us as the greatest 
nation on earth. This is true because 
the original bill provided in substance 
that no person should be drafted during 
any month when sufficient volunteers 
were obtained to fill such month’s quota. 

I opposed and voted against the Vin- 
son amendment suspending the opera- 
tion of the Selective Service Act from 
May 15, 1946, until October 15, 1846, and 
transferring from Congress to the Presi- 
dent the responsibility of deciding 
whether inductions under the act should 
be resumed after October 15, 1946, be- 
cause I censidered that such amendment 
constituted an abdication of congres- 
sional functions and because I believed 
that such amendment jeopardized the 
national security in one of the most cru- 
cial periods of our national history. 

I also opposed and voted against the 
May amendment increasing the age lim- 
its of those subjects to the Selective Serv- 
ice Act from 18 to 20 years because I 
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realized that this amendment reduced to 
a mere handful the groups to whom the 
act would apply. This is so because 
practically all physically and mentally 
competent boys, who have heretofore be- 
come 18 years of age, have already en- 
tered the armed forces. There will be 
few men of the age of 20 years in the 
United States available for induction 
into the armed forces between October 
15, 1946, and February 15, 1947, when 
the extension of the act expires, who are 
not now in the armed forces or who have 
not heretofore been discharged there- 
from after arduous service therein. It 
follows that one is not far from the truth 
in asserting that, as a practical matter, 
a majority of the House has approved a 
draft law under which nobody can be 
drafted. 

It is bad enough to exempt from lia- 
bility to military and naval service all of 
those able-bodied boys in civil life under 
20 years of age on February 15, 1947, and 
to retain in the Army and Navy the hun- 
dreds of thousands of those reaching 18 
years of age before May 15, 1946. It is 
far worse to jeopardize the national se- 
curity under the circumstances now con- 
fronting us. 

After my votes against the Vinson and 
May amendments proved ineffectual, I 
voted to recommit the emasculated Se- 
lective Service Act to the House Military 
Affairs Committee in the hope that the 
committee might bring forth a new bili. 
This vote was also ineffectual. I then 
voted to send the emasculated bill to the 
Senate in the hope that such body would 
amend the measure by restoring the pro- 
visions removed therefrom by the House 
amendments. 





OPA Extension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am in favor of the Crawford amend- 
ment to H. R. 6042, but I want it dis- 
tinctly understood that I am opposed to 
H. R. 6042 known as the OPA extension 
bill. It is a vicious piece of legislation 
and in operation and administration it 
has followed gestapo methods inimical 
to the welfare and security of our citi- 
zens. It has been one of several It=w 
Deal instrumentalities for tyrannizing 
our free people, preventing reconversion, 
increasing inflation, and fostering black 
markets. 

Under leave to extend and with per- 
mission granted to include telegrams, I 
here insert them: 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

As president of Allegany County Auto Deal- 
ers Association, representing 29 dealers, we 
wish to go on record and solicit your support 
for Crawford amendment adopted by House 
Banking and Currency Committee which 
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prohibits OPA from changing dealer trade 
discounts long established over many years. 
This amendment will mean great help for 
old and new dealers to create more jobs and 
give better service to the motor public. 
GLEN L. SMITH, 
President, Allegany County Auto 
Dealers Association. 


FRANKLINVILLE, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please vote for Crawford amendment; 
maintaining traditional discount will help 
starved dealers remain in business, encourage 
replucement dealers get started, create em- 
ployment, maintain higher standards of 
service to motoring public. 

Watkins & Sons. 
DUNKIRK, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Would appreciate your approval Crawford 
amendment; will enable us to keep going, 
give employment to more men, and better 
service to public. 

DaMON DUDLEY Motors, INC. 
OLEAN, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
Congressional Office, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please use your best endeavors to pass the 
Crawford amendment to OPA extension bill 
H. R. 6042. This amendment will help deal- 
ers to recover from the past years of no busi- 
ness; will permit expansion with increased 
employment. 

Mazza Motors. 
GowanpbA, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Congressman DANIEL REED, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Understand OPA extension bill, H. R. 6042, 


comes up for action today. It should be 
killed in full; if not that, at least very much 
limited in scope and paragraph q, section 2, 
Crawford amendment should be kept in new 
bill at all costs. Please do your part. 
Fox Motor SALES AND SERVICE. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 

Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Passage of bill H. R. 6042 most essential to 
allow dealers to recuperete from lack of new 
cars for the past 414 years and to give them 
enough profit to get started and create more 
jobs for veterans. 

TELSHOW SCHULTZ PoNnTL..c Co., INc. 


WESTFIELD, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. Representative Dante, A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
OPA extension bill H. R. 6042 will be on 
House floor, Monday, April 15. Request you 
attend and give careful attention. This bill 
will give new and old dealers a fresh start, 
create more jobs, and give better service to 
the Nation. 
PORTAGE GARAGE. 
JOSEPH LACHTUSA, 


OLEAN, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Member of Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Considering security of motor dealers busi- 
ness and his employees, I urge you to sup- 
port the Crawford amendment. Living costs 
of workers who sell and service motortrucks 
deserve just as much consideration as is 
shown the workers who build them. 
FREEMAN EQUIPMENT Co., INC., 
Victor D. FREEEPORN, 
President, 


WESTFIELD, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Do all possible to support Crawford 
amendment and let the auto dealers have a 
chance. 

MEAps FarRM STORE. 


—_———_ 


SHERMAN, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DAnret A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Appreciate support of Crawford amend- 
ment. Having had no new cars for 4 years, 
we feel that a cut in discount with low rate 
of deliveries is grossly unfair. 
W. L. NuTratt & Sons, 
Ford Dealers. 
GLENN NEWHOUSE, 
Chrysler-PlymoutP. Dealer. 


DunxEIRK, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Congressman DAN REED, 
Member of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is vital to automobile dealers that the 
Crawford amendment be passed. In all sense 
of justice we are hoping sincerely for your 
vote in this matter. 

With kindest thanks. 

Beatty SELLERS NASH DEALERS. 
DUNKIRK, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Congressman DAN REED, 
Member of House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It is vital to automobile dealers that the 
Crawford amendment be passed. In all sense 
of justice we are hoping sincerely for your 
vote in this matter. 

With kindest thanks. 

WiLLis Car SALES, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We request that you support the amend- 
ment to bill No. 6042 which prohibits OPA 
from changing established trade discounts. 

HOLMLUND NELSON MOTORS, 
CakL O. NELSON, Manager. 
WESTFIELD, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANtEt A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge you to do everything possible to 
support the Crawford amendment. Should 
dealers’ discount get further cut every legiti- 
mate dealer will be forced to sell through 
black market in order to make any profit. 
This one-man government must be stopped. 

F. B. JONES CHEVROLET. 
SILVERCREEK, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Dan REED, 
Congressman: 

For more jobs and better service to public 

back the Crawford amendment. 
LEWORTHY MorTor Co., 
N. L. HOFFOWER. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 

If we can’t get rid of OPA your support in 
voting for the Crawford amendment would 
be appreciated. 

ParRKER Motor Sates INC., 
L. L. Putney, President. 
Freponia, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Would appreciate your approval of the 
Crawford amendment as it would help to 
keep our head above water and allows us to 
expand and offer more employment. 

DupLEY Motors. 
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JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. Dante. A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly request that you support the 
Crawford amendment to OPA extension bil] 
H. R. 6042 which prohibits OPA from chang- 
ing established trade discount or handling 
charges. . 

New EaGie Morors Inc. 


OLEAN, N. Y., April 14, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please support the Crawford amendment 
to OPA extension bill H. R. 6042. This is 
urgently needed by automobile dealers to en- 
able them to get started in business again. 


HASELOFF Motors. 


PorTVILLE, N. Y., April 13, 1946. 
Hon. DANiEL A. REED, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request you be present on vote on H. R. 
6042, section 2, paragraph (q) on Crawford 
amendment to hold the line. Kindly advise, 
collect, as to results. 

Yours truly, , 
Kayes Motor SAtgs, 
Leo J. KAYEs. 


GowanpnA, N. Y., April 14, 1946. 
DANIEL A. REED, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C.: 

The OPA extension bill No. H. R. 6042 
coming up for action Monday. Please try to 
understand that our income as auto dealers 
stopped December 1941. With your help 
to eliminate H. R. 6042 relating to this in- 
justice H. R. 6042 and your cooperation 
continue paragraph Q, section 2, known as 
Crawford amendment would be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 


MAIN STREET SERVICE STATION, 
W. F. Ley. 


_———_ 


Gowanpna, N. Y., April 13, 1946. 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED, 
The Capitol: 
Understand OPA extension bill, H. R. 6042, 
comes up for action Monday. Important 
that bill is killed. If not, that it be limited 
to paragraph Q, section 2, known as Crawford 
amendment, should be kept in new bill at 
all costs. It will give us back our margin 
so that we can again operate as we did before 
to the interest of our community and the 
public. Also hire more veterans to do the 
service job necessary and pay our present 
employees in proportion to the times. 
WritTt-ANDERSON Moror Co. 
Car. P. Wirt. 
WALter C. WITT. 
DANIEL B. ANDERSON. 
M. L. STROUSE. 


OLEAN, N. Y., April 13, 1946. 
Hon. Dantet A. REED, 
House of Representatives: 

Hope you will vote for Crawford amend- 
ment, thus helping reestablish old and new 
dealers, create new jobs, and assist during a 
period of shortage new cars. 

VINCENT Wixpay, INc. 


Freponia, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building: 

Please support amendment to preserve old 
discounts for auto dealers. Why should we 
take a cut in order to give auto workers a 
raise? We employ labor, but will not employ 
as much if our income is reduced. 

RoserT B. Carr. 














GowanpnA, N. Y., April 13, 1946. 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 
Understand OPA extension bill, H. R. 6042, 
comes up for action Monday. Feel that it 
should be killed in full. If not that at least 
very much limited in scope. Paragraph Q, 
section 2, known as corporate abendment 
should be kept in new bill at all costs. It 
wili permit us to regain our margin so that 
we can again properly function as we should 
to the best interests of our community and 
the public. Hire more veterans to adequately 
do the service job necessary and pay our 
present personnel in proportion to the times. 
Superior Motors, Inc., J. 8. Woodward, 
E. W. Holland, G. L. Dawley, E. J. 


Leiker, George Schutz, Gordon 
Barthel, Helen Szymanski, Merl 
Esterly, Howard Simmons, Ray- 


mond Bradford, Kenneth Edwards, 
Herbert Glair. 


GowanDA, N. Y., April 13, 1946. 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand OPA extension bill, H. R. 6042, 
comes up for action Monday. Feel that it 
should be killed in full. If not that at least 
very much limited in scope and paragraph Q, 
section 2, known as Crawford amendment, 
should be kept in new bill at all costs. It 
will permit us to regain our margin so that 
we can again properly function as we should 
to the best interests of our community and 
the public. Also hire more veterans to ade- 
quately do the service job necesary and pay 
our present personnel in proportion to the 
times. 

Gowanda Motors Co., Daniel Draudt, 
Stuart Spittler, Raymond Saun- 
ders, Howard Strohauer, Maxson 
Gibbs, George Huber, Peter Rosen, 
Marjorie Saunders, 





American Legion Commander Reverses 
Stand on Wyatt Housing Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, April 13, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on March 26, the Washington Post 
carried an article entitled, “Stelle Puts 
Legion’s Weight Behind Wyatt Housing 
Plan.” The article went on to state: 

Not only did Commander Stelle come out 
with a declaration that the Legion would 
fight alongside Wyatt against what the Pres- 
ident termed the “real estate lobby,” but he 
also announ-ed that he would stump 20 
New England and Southern States on behalf 
of the housing crusade, 


Mr. Speaker, those of us who have been 
members of the American Legion for 
many years and who are acquainted with 
the machinery and policies of that great 
organization were somewhat surprised 
by this alleged statement on the part of 
Commander Stelle. 

At no time, so far as we could learn, 
had the Legion executive committee or 
the Legion in convention assembled ever 
endorsed the Wyatt housing program. 

On March 27, 1946, I addressed the 
following telegram to the national com- 
mander at Indianapolis: 
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Washington papers yesterday stated: 
“Commander John Stelle and the national 
legislative committee came out unqualifiedly 
in support of the full Patman housing bill, 
including ceiling provisions.” By what au- 
thority are you acting in this matter? 


On the same day I addressed one to 
Mr. William Doyle, national legislative 
chairman, which is as follows: 

Press release yesterday states: “Com- 
mander John Stelle and the national legis- 
lative committee came out unqualifiedly in 
support of the full Patman housing bill, in- 
cluding ceiling provisions.” Please verify if 
your committee has taken such action and, 
if so, by what authority. 


I have had no response from Com- 
mander Stelle or Mr. Doyle. 

A few days ago, however, my attention 
was called to the following release by 
the national public relations division of 
the American Legion at Indianapolis, 
Ind. This release was forwarded to all 
State publicity men, and I herewith quote 
said release: 

[From national public relations division, the 
American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind.] 


CORRECTION 

Epirors: On page 2 of this week’s Legion 
News in a Nutshell, mailed to you from In- 
dianapolis, March 28, 1946, there appeared 
the following two-line item: 

“National Commander Stelle has launched 
a 20-State speaking campaign in a fight to 
restore premium-payment and price-ceiling 
provisions to the Patman housing bill.” 

Please kill this item. 

It was sent out through-an oversight after 
the original story in which the digest item 
was based had been found incorrect. 

NATIONAL PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION. 


Mr. Speaker, every Member of this 
Congress who has served his country in 
time of war wants adequate housing for 
those men who have served in World 
WarlIl. It is my personal opinion, how- 
ever, that the Wyatt program will not 
provide this housing. The private 
building industry in this country is quali- 
fied and competent to build homes for 
these men if government will give it an 
opportunity to move forward. Restric- 
tive governmental action and govern- 
mental subsidies are no solution for this 
problem. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
and I call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House a statement appear- 
ing in the Washington News in an article 
by Jim Lucas on the authority of the 
national commander of the American 
Legion to endorse the Wyatt housing 
bill. In a telephone conversation with 
Commander John Stelle on yesterday, 
Mr. Lucas quotes Commander Stelle as 
saying: 

I am, however, without authority to en- 
dorse a subsidy for housing. Neither the 
American Legion convention nor the execu- 
tive committee has given me authority to 
endorse a housing subsidy. I will present the 
entire question to the executive committee 
which meets in Indianapolis the first week 
in June. I want authority to do so before 
going on record. 


Mr. Stelle also explained that his 
alleged tour of New England and South- 
ern States to whip up sentiment for the 
Wyatt housing plan was in error. His 
regular itinerary would take him through 
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New England and the Southern States 
and there is no relationship between that 
and the housing plan, according to Mr. 
Lucas. 

Apparently the publicity division of the 
American Legion fumbled this matter 
very badly, all of which has been a reflec- 
tion upon the national commander. 
This is not a healthy situation from the 
standpoint of the average American 
Legionnaire. 








Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
made by me before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on H. R. 2229 and H.R. 
2230: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, H. R. 2229 and H. R. 
2230 are companion bills introduced in the 
House on February 16, 1945, and, as stated 
in the title, seek to provide every adult citizen 
in the United States with equal basic Fed- 
eral insurance, permitting retirement with 
benefits at the age of 60, and also covering 
total disability, from whatever cause, for 
certain citizens under 60; to give protection 
to widows with children; to provide an ever- 
expanding market for goods and services 
through the payment and distribution of 
such benefits in ratio to the Nation’s steadily 
increasing ability to produce, with the cost of 
such benefits to be carried by every citizen 
in proportion to the income privileges he 
enjoys. It is the purpose of this legislation 
to substitute the relief provided in it for that 
now provided by the Social Seturity Act. It 
is the purpose of the legislation not only to 
provide retirement benefits to citizens of the 
United States 60 years of age and over, on a 
Nation-wide program, but also to provide 
consumer power to a class of our citizens 
heretofore neglected, which will equalize con- 
sumption and production in the United 
States. 

This legislation differs from the program 
now being carried out by the Social Security 
Board in that the coverage is extended to 
include all citizens coming within the age 
group who seek to avail themselves of its 
provisions and who are not engaged in any 
occupation for profit. It differs also from 
the social-security program {n that it is on 
& pay-as-you-go basis. The tax levied is 
expended each month less administrative ex- 
penses, pro rata among all annuitants under 
it. Unlike the social-security law, it does 
not pile up a huge reserve fund to care for 
future maturing obligations. 

In section 201 of the bill it is provided as 
follows: “In addition to all other excises, 
duties, or taxes there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid a tax of 3 percent of the 
gross income of all persOns or companies de- 
rived from any and all sources, except in per- 
sonal incomes there shall be an exemption 
up to $100 per month.” 

The supporters of this legislation feel that 
it is sound to levy an adequate tax to take 
care of the payments which will be made. 
We realize that it is difficult to determine in 
advance the amount of funds which will be 
required, and while we are not wedded to the 
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tax formula in the bill we do feel that a 
definite levy should be provided, of sufficient 
size to provide an adequate monthly annuity 
for the elderly citizens who will qualify, to 
maintain them in decency and health in their 
declining years. In drafting the legislation 
we have endeavored to eliminate, as far as 
possible, restrictions which would complicate 
its enforcement and administration, and to 
that end we have provided that all persons 
coming within the qualifications set forth in 
the bills are eligible to receive the annuity 
provided and without a means test. 

The bills provide that the Federal Insur- 
ance Contribution Act and titles I and II of 
the Social Security Act, and all other acts or 
parts of acts in conflict with this legislation 
be repealed. 

It is common knowledge that this group of 
our citizens, namely, the old people 60 years 
of age and over, is as a group not adequately 
provided for in accordance with the stand- 
ards of living in the United States. Many of 
them have been without the necessities of 
life even in our periods of great prosperity. 
The various types of assistance rendered by 
the Federal Government and the several 
States, by way of pensions, annuities, care in 
old people’s homes, and other forms of relief 
are woefully inadequate. President Truman 
issued a statement on the tenth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act, and, among other 
things, said, “We still have a long way to go 
before we can truthfully say that our social- 
security system furnishes the people of this 
country adequate protection. Therefore, we 
should lose no time in making our Social 
Security Act a more perfect instrument for 
the maintenance of economic. security 
throughout this country. * * * Social 
security worthy of the name is not a dole or 
a device for giving everybody something for 
nothing. True social security must consist 
of rights which are earned rights—guaran- 
teed by the law of the land. Only that kind 
of social security is worthy of the men and 
women who have fought * * * to pre- 
serve the heritage and the future of America.” 

The Social Security Board, in its annual 
report for 1945, recommends that the cover- 
age of old age and survivors insurance be 
extended to include all gainful workers, in- 
cluding agricultural and domestic employees, 
public employees, and employees of nonprofit 
organizations, and self-employed persons, in- 
cluding farmers; that credit to servicemen 
for their period of service in the armed forces 
be recognized; that the reduction of the 
qualifying age for all women beneficiaries be 
reduced to 60 years; that the benefits, par- 
ticularly for low-paid workers, be increased; 
and that benefits during periods of extended 
or permanent disability be provided similar to 
benefits for old-age retirement. This is a 
recognition by the Social Security Board that 
the present law is inadequate; that its cdver- 
age is too restricted; and that the coverage 
should be exterided, either now or eventually, 
to cover all groups. Dr. Altmeyer, Chairman 
of the Social Security Board, testified before 
this committee in November 1944 that there 
were 39,900,000 of our citizens under full cov- 
erage of the Social Security Act and 69,800,000 
who had partial or full coverage. If the act 
is extended to include the additional groups 
now recommended by the Social Security 
Board, it is obvious that the major portion of 
those employed in the United States will come 
under its provisions. It is logical, therefore, 
that the act should be extended as provided 
in H. R. 2229 and H. R. 2230, to cover all citi- 
zens within the age group for old-age annui- 
ties who are unemployed and who comply 
with the provisions of these bills. The funds 
raised for meeting the commitments under 
the Social Security Act are provided by the 
Federal Government through direct taxation 
and by the employers and employees who 
come within its provisions. The funds raised 
in this manner are a direct charge upon in- 
lustry and production,-and therefore must 
be reflected in the cost of the products pro- 
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duced. These products are purchased by the 
American people, and therefore, in the end, 
the American public pays for the benefits 
thus bestowed on special groups of our citi- 
zens. The groups now excluded, therefore, 
are required to contribute but do not partici- 
pate in the fund raised. It is intended by 
the legislation we are proposing to obviate 
this injustice and to provide a system where 
all citizens will contribute in accordance with 
their income and all will be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the benefits upon reaching the age 
of 60 years. Under the provisions of these 
bills the funds raised would be paid out 
monthly to the annuitants and there would 
be no large fund taken from the channels of 
trade and frozen into a reserve fund to be 
drawn upon 50 or 75 years from now, as pro- 
vided under the present Social Security Act. 

Some $6,679,000,000 have been accumulated 
under the Social Security Act by reason of the 
collection of funds in excess of the amount 
needed for current obligations. As a matter 
of fact, these funds have all been expended 
by the Federal Government to carry on its 
governmental activities, and when the funds 
are needed to meet commitments under the 
act, 50 years from now, it will be necessary 
for the Federal Government to again levy 
taxes against our citizens or sell bonds in 
order to meet these obligations. Such a pro- 
cedure is an inducement to deficit spending 
and is a practice that should be frowned 
upon. If the time comes when the Federal 
debt is retired, we would not be able to main- 
tain such a reserve fund without going into 
the open market and buying the securities 
of private enterprise, which would, in effect, 
put the Federal Government into private 
business, and which procedure is foreign to 
our American system of free enterprise. 

At the hearings before this eommittee in 
1944, to which I have referred, Mr. Altmeyer 
stated that under this insurance system of 
the Social Security Act, we had taken in to 
that date about $5,750,000,000; that it would 
be about six billion on January 1, 1945; and 
that we will pay out at the rate of a little 
better than two hundred million a year, 
which was about one-fifth of the income. In 
other words, $4 of every $5 collected was put 
into the so-called reserve fund, which, in 
reality, was spent by the Federal Government 
not for the purposes for which it was in- 
tended but for general obligations of the 
Government. This whole procedure, which is 
unsound, would be obviated by the enact- 
ment of the bills under consideration, which 
would raise the funds needed to finance the 
social-security program for old-age annuities 
and which sum would be expended monthly 
as raised, thereby feeding back into the chan- 
nels of trade the taxes raised instead of at- 
tempting to pile them up in a huge reserve 
fund to be available 50 or 75 years hence. 

The 1945 report of the Social Security 
Board, in discussing a comprehensive pro- 
gram of public assistance for citizens irre- 
spective of the reason for need or place of 
residence, said such a program should be de- 
signed “to remove the great disparities which 
now exist in the treatment of various classes 
of needy persons and in the treatment of per- 
sons who are in like circumstances but live 
in different parts of the country. It would 
also be designed to remove serious present 
inequities in the relative burdens borne by 
States and localities in financing public as- 
sistance” (p. 6). 

This statement of the Board recognizes 
the principle for which we are contending in 
this legislation. namely, that old age an- 
nuities is a Federal problem which spreads 
over State boundaries and should be set up 
on a Nation-wide plan and should ambrace 
all citizens coming within the age limit and 
entitled to annuities. It is further stated 
in this report, on pages 1 and 2, “A program 
of social security can, however, aid to an 
appreciable extent in attaining this broader 
objective, provided its scope and coverage 
are broad and its benefit provisions are rea- 





sonably adequate. Benefit and assistance 
payments, taken by themselves, increase the 
purchasing power of beneficiaries. They con. 
tribute thus, to a minimum level of demang 
for the output of farms, factories, and mines, 
These payments, moreover, have an economic 
effect on consumer demand disproportion. 
ate to their size. They are made largely to 
individuals and families whose earnings have 
been curtailed or stopped. They provide 
these recipients with the means to buy food, 
clothing and other goods and services they 
otherwise might not obtain. Thus they are 
soon reflected in the markets and the income 
stream of the Nation.” 

Under the provisions of these proposed bi!!s 
all of our people would contribute in propor- 
tion to their income in providing the funds 
to meet these monthly payments, and every 
citizen, on attaining the age of 60 years and 
not gainfully employed, would be entitled to 
share on equality with every other citizen in 
like circumstances in the fund. Further- 
more, it would replacé many elderly citizens 
with younger men in the industrial and 
commercial work of our country and thereby 
give additional jobs to those on the unem- 
ployed rolls, 

Before our entry into the war, it was esti- 
mated that of the persons 60 years of age and 
over in the United States, 54.9 percent were 
supported wholly or partially by public or 
private social agencies or were dependent 
upon their children, relatives, or friends, for 
their subsistence and care. A considerable 
proportion of the remainder seceived part or 
all of their support from various pension 
systems—Federal, State, municipal, indus- 
trial, or private. 

It is interesting to note that the Gallup 
Poll on old-age pensions, taken before our 
entry into the war, showed that the Ameri- 
can public in response to the question, “What 
do you think is the smallest income per 
month that a couple over 60 years of age 
needs for a decent living in your commun- 
ity?” answered $73. This is arrived at by 
averaging the answers throughout the United 
States. The South otviously was consider- 
ably lower, namely, $59. The West Central 
States gave a similar sum as the South. The 
West and the New England and East Central 
States gave the higher sums of $74 and $78. 

This poll shows that 91 percent favor Gov- 
ernment old-age pensions and the majority 
approved lowering the age to qualify: to 60 
years. We should pass legislation for the se- 
curity of these old people and for adequate 
wage scales for low-paid Federal employees 
before we consider the proposals for increas- 
ing our own salaries or providing for our- 
selves retirement allowance. The old folks 
should come first. 

It is interesting to note that the United 
States census for 1890 shows at that time 75 
percent of all our people over 65 years of age 
were gainfully employed. At the present 
time, 80 percent of our citizens 60 years of 
age or over are unable to obtain the mini- 
mum for decency and health. 

The Social Security Board reports that for 
August 1945 the average monthly allowance 
for aid to the aged in all States of the Union 
was $29.97. It ranged from the high of 
$49.25 to the low of $12.79. 

In discussing the meager benefits now re- 
ceived by our elderly citizens, the Social 
Security Board in its 1945 report, on page 35, 
said: 

“At the end of 1944, family benefits in force 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
system averaged $37.60 a month for an aged 
couple—a retired worker whose wife also had 
reached age 65 and was receiving a supple- 
mentary benefit; $47.50 for a widow and two 
children, and $50.40 for a widow and three or 
more children. For an aged widow, the aver- 
age was $20.20 and for a child alone, $12.40. 
Actual amounts received by an individual or 
family vary within the limits set by the bene- 
fit formula, according to the wage record of 
the insured worker. The minimum benefit is 
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$10 a month for a retired wage earner or for 
q single survivor benefit based on his wage 
record, and $15 for an aged couple. The total 
amount of all benefits payable to a family 
with respect to a particular wage record can- 
not exceed $85 a month, or 80 percent of the 
wage earner’s average monthly wage, or twice 
the insured worker's primary benefit amount, 
whichever is least.” 

On page 37 of the report, the Board states, 
“It is to be expected and desired that bene- 
ficiaries of a social-insurance system will ac- 
cumulate resources of their own; the Board 
believes that social insurance encourages 
thrift and independence because the small 
basic amount of the insurance benefit itself 
gives hope and incentive and makes greater 
individual effort worth while. * * * The 
Board does not believe that the benefit pro- 
visions of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system conform with such a gage of adequacy. 
Field studies and other evidence indicate 
that most beneficiaries have been pinched by 
the rising cost of living. Many eligible per- 
sons have failed to take the benefits due them 
when they could get work because they d‘d 
not think it possible to get along on the 
benefit amount; of the workers now receiv- 
ing retirement benefits, the great majority 
have been forced to give up their jobs because 
of failing health. With the end of the war, 
old people, women, and children have, at 
least temporarily, fewer chances to earn. It 
is desirable socially, as well as from the stand- 
point of the individual, that benefits be 
sufficient to enable many marginal insured 
workers to leave the labor forcee—among them, 
aged workers in failing health, widows who 
are needed at home and would like to devote 
themselves to their children, and children 
who should get more schooling. 

“The Board recommends liberalization of 
benefit amounts, particularly for low-paid 
workers, and certain changes in benefit con- 
ditions.” 

Under the Social Security Act, to qualify 
for old-age annuities, one must be 65 years 
of age or over. The Social Security Board 
recommends, in its 1945 report, that the 
qualifying age for women beneficiaries should 
be lowered to 60. This is in keeping with the 
provisions of our proposal in H. R. 2229 and 
H. R. 2230, that age for both men and women 
should be lowered to 60 years. We believe 
that the argument advanced by the Board for 
lowering the age for women applies equally to 
men. The Board stated, on page 40 of the 
report, “The qualifying age for women bene- 
ficiaries should be lowered. Women have 
greater difficulty than men in keeping jobs 
after age €0. Since wives are commonly 
several years younger than their husbands, 
many aged couples suffer hardships when 
the man is forced to retire at 65 and the 
supplementary benefit for his wife is not pay- 
able until several years later. 

“Women in their sixties who are widowed 
or cease to receive a widow's current benefit 
because they no longer have a minor child 
of the deceased worker in their care, ordi- 
narily find it difficult to support themselves 
until they reach 65. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the qualifying age for women 
be reduced from the present 65 years to age 
€0 with respect to primary benefits, wife's 
and widow’s benefits and—for similar rea- 
sons—also for parent’s benefits.” 

Under our bills, provision is made for cov- 
ering cases where total disability exists. 
The Social Security Board recognizes the 
soundness of such a program in its report 
when it says, “Public assistance in 1944-45— 
the special types of assistance and general 
assistance—went almost entirely to people 
who were unable or little able to work, the 
aged, blind, and families in which the normal 
breadwinner was dead, absent, or incapaci- 
tated. 

“A Nation-wide basis has been laid for de- 
tenses against most of the major causes of 
individual insecurity. New governmental 
techniques and resources have been effective- 





ly developed through the collaboration of 
the Federal Government and the States. The 
widespread public acceptance and support of 
the program give evidence of the extent to 
which it represents and is meeting generally 
recognized social and individual needs. The 
achievement by the end of the first decade 
gives reasonable ground for hope that prog- 
ress in the second may be even greater. 

“Just as the life of a man or of a family is 
a whole, though particular needs and circum- 
stances may change, so an adequate program 
of social security must have the unity, flexi- 
bility, and equity that will enable it to de- 
fend all families against any common social 
risk that threatens their independence and 
well-being. 

“In so doing, social security does not weak- 
en individual incentive and responsibility. 
Hope, not fear, drives men to greater en- 
deavor. No country looks to sick or ill-fed 
people for its leaders or workers or customers. 
Adequate social defenses against risks that 
individuals cannot meet singly are essential 
to maintain the individual initiative and en- 
terprise on which our past was founded and 
to which we look for future progress. They 
are an essential part of both the heritage and 
the future of democracy.” 

On pages 94 and 95 the report states: “The 
2,000,000 recipients of old-age assistance in 
June 1945 represented about 1 in 5 of the 
total population aged 65 and over, but among 
the 27 States with a higher ratio, Oklahoma 
and Texas aided nearly half their aged popu- 
lations. Among the 22 States below the na- 
tional ratio, the number of recipients repre- 
sented only 1 aged person in 20 in Delaware 
and the District of Columbia and less than 
1 in 10 in Connecticut, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Virginia. 

“As in earlier years, most of the recipients 
of old-age assistance were 70 years of age or 
older; the average age was about 75 years. 
Many were bedricden. Almost three-fourths 
lived with relatives or other persons, many of 
whom contributed something to the recipi- 
ent’s care or support—shelter and perhaps a 
part of other living expenses. The average 
monthly payment of $29.46 for old-age as- 
sistance in the United States in June 1945 
represents a composite of averages ranging 
from less than $12 in Georgia and Kentucky 
to more than $48 in the State of Washington. 
Within a State, levels of payments differ 
among counties and cities, and in any place 
actual payments to individuals differ widely 
according to the recipient’s resources. In 
individual instances, when a recipient has no 
other resources and has exceptional needs, 
such as for special or extensive medical care, 
States may have to claim the maximum 
amount allowable from Federal funds ($20 a 
month) and add three or four times as much 
from State or State and local funds to meet 
his expenses. In November 1944, for ex- 
ample, more than one-tenth of the old-age 
assistance payments in the United States 
exceeded the $40 a month which the Federal 
Government will share equally; 33 States, 
however, made no payments above $40. 
Some States supplement low payments to the 
aged by medical services. Cash payments 
from general-assistance funds or such aid in 
kind as grocery orders or coal are sometimes 
received by other members of the families of 
reciplents. Whatever the arrangements in 
these States, the fact remains that Federal 
funds for old-age assistance were distributed 
without full recognition of the needs of in- 
dividuals or the financial resources of the 
States in which they live.” 

On page 97 of the report, the Board states 
that “Many needy persons receive no part of 
Federal funds for public assistance because 
the State in which they live imposes eligibil- 
ity conditions more restrictive than Federal 
requirements for matching grants under the 
Social Security Act. As of July 1, 1945, for 
example, citizenship requirements or their 
equivalent were imposed by 26 States for old- 
age assistance and by 7 for aid to the blind. 
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In old-age assistance, 37 States had residence 
requirements substantially the same as the 
maximum permitted under the Social Secu- 
rity Act for receipt of Federal funds. With a 
few modifications or alternatives, the maxi- 
mum permitted for aid to dependent children 
under that act was imposed by all but 3 
States; and for persons who had lost their 
sight before they became residents, in 19 
approved State programs for aid to the blind. 
Twenty-two States denied aid to the blind if 
the applicant had not reached age 16, 18, or 
21, and eight States with approved plans for 
aid to dependent children failed to grant 
that form of assistance to school children 
who had reached age 16. Moreover, not all 
States with approved plans for aid to de- 
pendent children had as broad definitions 
and interpretations of eligibility as are per- 
mitted for Federal matching under the Social 
Security Act. 

“In determining eligibility for each type 
of public assistance many States also deny 
aid to applicants with relatives who might 
contribute to their support, even though such 
support is not forthcoming or might be pro- 
vided only after humiliating recourse to legal 
compulsion. States differ widely, too, in im- 
posing fixed limits to the amount of real or 
personal property an applicant may have if 
aid is to be granted. Requirements such 
as these have no analogue in the require- 
ments for Federal matching. The Social Se- 
curity Act requires that the recipient who 
can share in the Federal funds granted to 
the State must be ‘needy’ and that, in deter- 
mining need, States must take into account 
any other income or resources of the re- 
cipient.” 

One of the main purposes of this legisla- 
tion we are proposing is to obviate the diffi- 
culties enumerated by the Social Security 
Board in the above quotations from its 1915 
report. The enactment of this legislation 
would provide a uniform system available 
to all qualified annuitants without hinder- 
ing State restrictions, and affording equality 
and uniformity to all regardless of State 
lines. By requiring contributions from all 
citizens in accordance with their income, the 
right of all to participate is justified. 

As stated at the outset, the sponsors of this 
program appreciate that the tax formula will 
have to be carefully considered by the Con- 
gress while the bill is under discussion in 
committee and on the floor. The amount of 
revenue to be raised in the first instance will 
depend upon the percentage of the tax to be 
levied. We have suggested 3 percent of gross 
income, with a $100 monthly personal income 
exemption. It will further depend, in each 
year’s levy, on the national gross income sub- 
ject to the tax. It is impossible to estimate 
with accuracy at this time what a 3-percent 
levy would raise, but experts and tax ac- 
countants have estimated that, based on 
current national income, it would provide a 
fund sufficient to pay at least $60 a month 
to each annuitant, which should be the mini- 
mum to provide the necessities of life for 
these elderly persons. It should be noted 
that this method of providing revenue to 
meet annuities for elderly citizens is elastic 
and will rise or fall with the national income. 
When the national income is low and we are 
in a deflationary period, with consequent 
reduced living costs, the revenue made avail- 
able from the tax will be correspondingly 
decreased. The opposite condition will ob- 
tain when prices are high and we are on a 
rising market with an expanding income and 
relatively higher costs. A larger tund will be 
made available for distribution by the tax 
The war has demonstrated the ability of 
Americans, through private enterprise and 
the profit system, to produce the goods and 
services, not only to meet our own require- 
ments but to supply others as well. 

The science of production has submerged 
the science of distribution. The very achieve- 
ment of our goal—maximum production with 
minimum employment—has undermined our 
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economy by reason of our failure to provide 
that distribution shall keep pace with pro- 
duction. 

If we are to preserve the American way of 
life and protect our own democracy from dis- 
integration and collapse, we must find a solu- 
tion for our unemployment problems as well 
as providing a decent living for those of our 
citigens who, under our economy, are unable 
to be provided with remunerative employ- 
ment. The severést indictment that has 
been lodged against us is that while we are 
the richest and most-favored Nation on 
earth, and while we have developed the 
greatest and most efiective productive enter- 
prise the world has ever known for providing 
the necessities of life—more than sufficient 
for all—we have failed miserably to provide 
a method by which the fruits of our industry 
may be shared cquitably by all groups of our 
people. 

National recovery without inflation in the 
United States is entirely dependent upon full 
production and an adequate and sustained 
purchasing power by the American people. 
If business and industry are to be assured of 
the opportunity for the steady production 
of gocds with reasonable profits, and if labor 
is to be assured stable and sufficient employ- 
ment, with fair wages, purchasing power 
must keep pace with preduction. Economic 
stability depends today almost entirely upon 
the expansion of demand balanced with full 
production. With adequate purchasing 
power available, demand for commodities and 
services will come naturally, and this demand 
will force increased prceduction and in turn 
stabilize employment and make more work 
available. 

The aged, through no fault of their own, 
cannot take part in this production. In this 
machine age of mass production, it is almost 
impossible for a person to get a job after he 
reaches the age of 60. This group over 60 
years of age, who have toiled the longest, 
should not be deprived of taking part in the 
consumption of goods. They are the victims 
of an industrial system for which they are 
not responsible. We owe a duty to these old 
folks, and we can perform this duty by estab- 
lishing a national annuity system on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. 

These bills embrace the principles of taxa- 
tion and utilization of the revenue so raised, 
to permit the private enterprise system to 
function on a plan of stabilized activity. The 
current expenditure of moneys raised under 
these bills will flow into the channels of 
trade so that the products of the farms and 
factories will be absorbed by consumer de- 
mand, helping to prevent unhealthy over- 
production or under consumption and ruin- 
ous depressions such as that which we faced 
in the thirties. Our own domestic market is 
the best market in the world; our productive 
enterprise can and will produce the goods 
needed to supply all of our people. It is only 
necessary that our citizens be afforded the 
opportunity to secure the purchasing power 
with which to buy the output from our farms 
and factories. 

We can now afford to retire our older cit- 
izens from economic activity. In this ma- 
chine age with mass production, it has be- 
come increasingly difficult to keep all, and 
especially the older workers, employed. The 
older workers are the unwanted men in in- 
dustry. In any period of declining employ- 
ment, they are the first to be discharged and 
the last to be hired. This provides clear evi- 
dence that younger men render a larger eco- 
nomic contribution. A sound program will 
permit the older workers to retire and clear 
the path for all younger men and women to 
be fully employed. Otherwise, in any period 
of declining business activity, younger men, 
as well as older ones, will be unemployed. In 
addition to this economic waste, the social 
hazards of unemployed youth are beyond cal- 
culation. 

If and when the older group is needed in 
the active labor force, they are always ready 


and eager to take their places at the plow 
and lathe. The war is witness. With 12,- 
000,000 young men in the armed forces, the 
older men, along with others, performed 
miracles of production. With the war over 
and the young men wanting jobs, it is an op- 
portune time to retire the elderly citizens. 

With an accelerating advance in technology 
in the postwar era and with the discovery 
of atomic energy presaging more rapid tran- 
sitions in productive enterprise, the sccial 
risks of unemployment are jncreased. Rather 
than see workers pushed from the active labor 
force, hit or miss, the logical policy to follow 
is one of selection. The older group has 
earned retirement. Many of them are now 
covered by the Social Security Act. By cov- 
ering the entire group the whole process of 
business activity will be stabilized. Retire- 
ment payments will exert continuous buying 
power, will provide the needed balance in 
market demand and will help to provide mass 
consumption without which our mass-pro- 
duction economy cannot function success- 
fully. 

Mr. Chairman, as sponsors of this legisla- 
tion, we feel that it will not only provide 
retirement payments to the elderly citizens 
of our country, now the forgotten people, but 
it will also help to lift the Nation's peacetime 
production to full capacity and help to solve 
the unemployment problem by affording re- 
tirement for our elderly citizens, and will be 
a stabilizing influence in balancing consump- 
tion against production. It will lead the way 
to greater prosperity in our Nation. The 
aged, through no fault of their own, cannot 
take part in production. They toiled the 
longest in production and should not, when 
old, be deprived of taking part in the con- 
sumption. They are the victims of an in- 
dustrial system for which they are not re- 
sponsible. We owe a duty to these old folks, 
and we can perform this duty by establishing 
a national annuity system on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

Mr. Chairman, the witnesses who will fol- 
lov me will give testimony on various phases 
of the legislative program embodied in H. R. 
2229 and H. R. 2230, each presenting a special 
phase of the subject. 


AFL Calls for Strict Limitation of OPA 
Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it would be of interest to the Members of 
the House that the American Federation 
of Labor’s Monthly Survey, which came 
across our desks this morning, calls for a 
strict limitation of OPA and other bu- 
reaucratic controls. 

The AFL stand on this question is an 
open challenge to every Member of Con- 
gress to stand up and be counted—in the 
eyes of labor—on the side of the AFL 
or on the side of the CIO and its Political 
Action Committee dominated by Sidney 
Hillman. 

The Monthly Survey charged that OPA 
orders, paralleling the upward trend of 
administration wage-control policies, is 
the beginning of an inflationary spiral 
bound to injure all wage earners. Fur- 
ther, it flatly charged that the labor poli- 
cies of the administration play directly 
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into the hands of the Communist fifty 
column now working in the United States. 
I ask permission to quote: 


By the Executive orders of February 14 ang 
21— 


The Labor Survey declares— 


dictatorial power over American economic 
life has been placed in the hands of persons 
subject to political controls and prescure. 
Free collective bargaining has been shelveq. 
Every price adjustment and every wage aq- 
justment affecting prices comes under the 
scrutiny of a few immensely powerful Goy- 
ernment officials. Their decisions affect 
54,000,000 American workers, employers, and 
farmers. The result is confusion and new 
loss of freedom. If the Communist fifth 
column in the United States of America were 
devising ways of undermining democratic 
institutions, it could not have invented more 
useful strategy. 

The February 21 order decreed 181/,-cent 
wage increase for 700,000 striking steel work- 
ers, after their employers had advance prom- 
ise of a $5 per ton price raise. It increaseq 
pay for 2 percent of all workers; but the re- 
sulting price break in price ceilings will raise 
everyone's living cost 10 cents on the dollar 
by the year end. 

So the Government, in effect, gave every 
worker a 10-percent wage cut to benefit a 
small minority who used their right to strike 
as a political weapon. 

All workers must get comparable wage in- 
creases in order not to suffer a decline in 
their standards of living. Employers and 
families, too, must pay higher prices for their 
tools and materials. The aftermath cf this 
political maneuver is already upon us. Be- 
cause 39,000,000 other workers and 10 000.000 
other employers and farmers have a right 
to expect treatment equal to that of the 
steel workers and steel employers, claims are 
pressing upon the Government from ell 
sides. A helter-shelter of wage and price ad- 
justments is under way, holding back recon- 
version with widespread delays and con{u- 
sions and working injustice on millions. 
When political considerations replace col- 
lective bargaining the result is chaos. 

Already OPA has issued 76 price increase 
orders raising prices on more than a thousand 
iterns. Its order effective April 1 permits 
retailers to pass on to consumers the manu- 
facturers’ price increases resulting from the 
new policy which, of course, was unavoidabie. 
Price increases are thus already provided on 
all meats, canned goods, bread, clothing, 
shoes, leather goods, consumers’ metal prcd- 
ucts, and many other things. Living costs 
may rise more than 10 percent as the new 
policy unfolds. 

Wartime experience shows what happens 
in a race between wages and prices. From 
January 1941 to October 1945, Labor Depart- 
ment figures show that straight-time wege 
rates in cities rose 34 percent, but the cost 
of living rose 33 percent. Where is there 
any gain to workers in this? This happened 
under Government wage and price controls, 
while the prewar period workers made steady 
progress under free collective bargaining. * * ‘ 

We all know that real gains in living stand- 
ards can come only by increasing production 
per man-hour and turning out more food, 
clothes, housing, autos, and other products 
for everyone. This requires joint effort of 
workers and employers. The new policy, 
however, deceives some workers by making 
them think they can advance by Govern- 
ment hand-outs. 


Point to a solution the survey says: 


Government controls must end as rapidly 
as possible if American workers are to keep 
their freedom. 

Although OPA will be necessary for awhile 
longer, definite limits should be placed on 
this and other controls. We give this warn- 
ing: 








The vast majority of workers, employers, 
armers did not want the present wage- 
nrice-profit policy because they helieve that 
sion of Government controls hampers 
ction and that increased production is 
only way to raise living standards and 
vid inflation, We solemnly warn every 
ser, employer, and farmer to be on guard 
against Communist “fifth-column” strategy 
both in domestic and international issues and 
against further efforts to extend Govern- 
ment regimentation. 

The vast majority of American workers 
want to be represented by a labor movement 
free from Communist influence. The federa- 
tion has consistently kept Communists out 
of policy-making positions. We call upon all 
workers to join with us, particularly the low- 
paid workers. We are fighting for all free 
workers of America, to raise everyone’s living 
standards through free enterprise, free 
unions, and free collective bargaining. 












Wartime Conrtibutions of Members of 
Congress to Psychological Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
10, during the course of the debate on 
the State, Commerce, and judiciary ap- 
propriation bill, I stated that 111 Mem- 
bers of Congress had told the truth as 
they saw it by participating in the psy- 
chological warfare program of the Office 
of War Information. 

The reaction to this statement was 
that many Members phoned me—and 
still other Members called in person—to 
inquire if their names had been included 
on such a list. The demand was so 
widespread, the interest was so great, 
that I wrote Assistant Secretary of State 
William Benton asking for this infor- 
mation. 

I wanted to know—as I am certain you 
want to know—what had been done, and 
who among my colleagues had done it, 
to share in psychological warfare activi- 
ties: Those activities which Director of 
Science Service Watson Davis on Decem- 
ber 4, 1945, selected to be 1 of the 10 
most important scientific developments 
of 1945, ranking along with the atom 
bomb and the proximity fuze. 

Assistant Secretary Benton answered 
my letter immediately, including a list 
of more than 25 percent of both Houses 
: ho had taken part in psychological war- 
are, 

At this time, I pay just and deserved 
tribute to my fellow Congressmen whose 
duties have been great, but whose hearts 
have been greater than their duties. Let 
it be your eternal reward that your 
patriotism has paid off. Because of what 
you have done the war has ended sooner 
than it would have done otherwise, with- 
out your cooperation. American boys are 
alive today who would not be alive had 
you kept silent. Gentlemen, your com- 
pensation for your seryice in psycho- 
logical warfare is that your words have 


been a shield and a buckler to American 
youth, 
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Mr. Speaker, in sincere humility for my 
own small part in‘this gigantic task, but 
in honest pride in the united accomplish- 
ment of my fellow Members of Congress, 
I extend my remarks to include this list 
of Members of Congress who have par- 
ticipated in international radio broad- 
casting for the United States: 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WHO CONTRIBUTED TO 
INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTS DURING THE 
War 


A total of 111 Members of Congress—60 
Democrats and 51 Republicans—representing 
44 States contributed to the successful opera- 
tion of American psychological warfare by 
short-wave radio during the shooting war. 
Forty-nine of these congressional contrib- 
utors were Senators; 62 were Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Four of the one hundred and eleven were 
called upon almost daily for statements or 
commentaries during times of greatest stress. 
These four were: 

Senator ELsert D. THomas, of Utah: He 
spoke on American policies pertaining to 
education, labor, relations with South Africa, 
and American military operations. In addi- 
tion, from the very outset of the war, he 
made monthly recordings in the Japanese 
language for broadcast to Japan. 

Representative THomas E. MarTIN, of Iowa: 
He provided statements and commentaries 
designed to break down the morale of the 
German military. His work was reported to 
be especially effective in impressing the en- 
emy with the magnitude of American ground 
operations. 

Representative BERNARD W. KEARNEY, of 
New York: He prepared statements on im- 
portant movements in the European theater 
of operations and daily commentaries on 
American action on Saipan, the Philippines, 
and Okinawa, which were especially impor- 
tant on Near East broadcasts. 

Representative Kart STeran, of Nebraska: 
He contributed statements encouraging 
Czechoslovak resistance, and commentaries 
designed to make Filipino guerrilla warfare 
more effective. The Philippine Government 
considered his work extremely useful. 

The following Members of Congress con- 
tributed statements and commentaries to 
American psychological warfare whenever re- 
quested in the face of other heavy demands 
on their time: 


SENATORS 


Senator WarREN R. AustTIN, of Vermont: 
His statements on American foreign policy 
were often used to Balkan and Near East 
Regions. 

Senator JosEPH H. Batu, of Minnesota: 
Statements on American foreign policy 
beamed to Scandinavian countries, pointing 
up the freedom of the American press. 

Senator JAMES M. TuUNNELL, of Delaware: 
Statements which helped to improve Ameri- 
can-Swedish relations and others which 
helped American-Italian relations after the 
Allied landings. 

Senator JOHN H. BANKHEAD, of Alabama: 
Statements on the inevitability of Allied vic- 
tory, with emphasis on the power of American 
ordnance. 

Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of Kentucky: 
He contributed statements clarifying impor- 
tant phases of American foreign policy. His 
statements on the war guilt of the Nazis were 
featured on European broadcasts. 

Senator OWEN BREWSTER, of Maine: State- 
ments to further understanding between the 
United States and our allies, based on his tour 
of world battle fronts. 

Senator STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire: 
Statements beamed to Italy, France, and 
Greece explaining military developments. 

Senator Harry FiLoop Byrp, of Virginia: 
Statements on the United States Constitu- 
tion, on anniversaries of Washington and 
Jefferson, and on the origins of local free gov- 
ernment in America. 
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Senator C. WAYLAND BRooKS, of Illinois: 
His statements on American military and 
naval striking power emphasized the role of 
the United States Marine Corps. 

Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas: State- 
ments pointing up the freedom of the Ameri- 
can press. His statements on the food situ- 
ation were also widely used. 

Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, of New Mexico: 
Statements of the value to American culture 
of the words and deeds of Americans of Span- 
ish and Portuguese ancestry. 

Senator Tom CoNNALLY, of Texas: State- 
ments on important phases of American for- 
eign policy, much in demand for broadcast 
to Europe from ABSIE (American Broadcast- 
ing Station in England). 

Senator SHERIDAN Downey, of California: 
Statements emphasizing the impact of Amer- 
ican air power. 

Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana: 
Statements encouraging the French under- 
ground. His explanation of the American 
agricultural picture was also of great value. 

Senator HOMER FERGUSON, of Michigan: 
Statements on American sympathy with the 
resistance movements in Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Greece, and the Netherlands. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkan- 
sas: Statements designed to strengthen in- 
ter-Allied unity. 

Senator THEopoRE F. GREEN, of Rhode Is- 
land: Statements broadcast to Greece, Po- 
land, and Germany on the inevitability of 
Allied victory and the restoration of liberty 
to conquered areas. 

Senator JosePpH F. Gurrey, of Pennsyl- 
vania: His statements were directed toward 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Italy to 
point up American war aims and to show the 
power of American war production. 

Senator CHAN GurRNEY, cf South Dakota: 
Statements on the progress of American in- 
fantry and ordnance in the Italian and 
French campaigns. 

Senator THomas C. Hart, of Connecticut: 
Statements to the Near East on the effect 
of American naval victories in the Central 
and Southwest Pacific. 

Senator Cart Harvey, of Arizona: State- 
ments on American appreciation of Filipino 
resistance, encouraging Filipino guerrilla 
warfare. 

Senator Lister Hitt, of Alabama: State- 
ments tying in American foreign policy and 
military progress. Helpful in encouraging 
Greek resistance. 

Senator EpwIn C. JoHNSON, of Colorado: 
Statements encouraging Norwegian and Dan- 
ish resistance, as well as helping to strengthen 
American-Swedish cooperation. 

Senator HAartey M. KILcore, of West Vir- 
ginia.: Statements on American industrial 
and military mobilization. 

Senator RoBert M. LA FOLLETTE, of Wiscon- 
sin: Statements explaining the role of Amer- 
ican industry in the war effort. 

Senator WILLIAM LANGER, of North Dakota: 
Statements expressing American understand- 
ing of conditions prevailing in Iceland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Sweden. 

Senator Scott W. Lucas, of Illinois: State- 
ments broadcast to Poland, Germany, Au- 
stria, and Czechoslovakia in which he em- 
phasized American and Allied food condi- 
tions. 

Senator Par McCarran, of Nevada: State- 
ments on Nazi war guilt and the prosecution 
of war crimes. 

Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, of Tennes- 
se2: Statements to emphasize to the German 
people the futility of resistance to Allied 
arms. 

Senator JamMEs H. Meap, of New York: 
Statements to create a better understand- 
ing between the United States and our 
allies, based on his tour of the world battle 
fronts. 

Senator HucH B. MITCHELL, of Washing- 
ton: Statements encouraging Scandinae 
vian-American friendship. 
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Senator JAmMes E. Murray, of Montana: 

His, statements concerned both Allied mili- 
utary progress and American foreign relations, 
with particular attention to American- 
Soviet friendship. 

Senator Francis J. MYErs, of Pennsylvania: 
Statements widely used in the Near East 
and Balkans on the liberation of Albania and 
of Greece. 

Senator JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, of Wyo- 
ming: Statements beamed to Germany tell- 
ing of the part played by American food and 
mineral. resources in advancing the day of 
Allied victory. 

Senator JoHN H. OVERTON, of Louisiana: 
Statements expressing widespread American 
sympathy with the activities of the French 
underground, 

Senator CLaupE PEPPER, of Florida: State- 
ments on American foreign policy which 
were directed chiefly toward the Near East 
and the Soviet Union. 

Senator RicHarp B. RUSSELL, of Georgia: 
Statements cementing American-Allied 
friendships, based upon his visits to world 
battle fronts. 

Senator Rospert A. Tart, of Ohio: State- 
ments encouraging the liberation of the Phil- 
ippines, directed to the resistance groups. 

Senator CHARLES W. ToBEy, of New Hamp- 
shire: Statements on how the United States 

Navy helped to get men and supplies to the 
European theater of operations. 

Former Senator Harry S. Truman, of Mis- 
souri: Statements showing the relationship 
of American war production to the Allied 
military effort. 

Senator MILLARD E. Typincs, of Maryland: 
Statements encouraging Filipino resistance, 
emphasizing American liberation aims. 

Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Of Mich- 
igan: Statements on the war unity of the 
United Nations, as well as special recordings 
beamed to The Netherlands. 

Senator Ropert F. WaGNER, of New York: 
Statements directed at Germany, designed to 
impress the German civilians with the 
futility of resistance. 

Senator Davin I. Wats, of Massachusetts: 
Statements on major American naval actions 
from Midway to the Battle for Leyte Gulf. 

Senator KENNETH S. WHERRY, Of Nebraska: 

tatements bringing out the effectiveness of 
American naval-air action, emphasizing such 
action in the war against Japan. 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin: 
Statements, both in Norwegian and English, 
to bolster Norwegian and Danish resistance. 
He also spoke on American appreciation of 
Polish culture. 

Senator RAYMOND E. WI1tI!s, of Indiana: 
Statements on American naval warfare, with 
special emphasis on naval-air operations. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Representative Aucust H. ANDRESEN of 
. Minnesota: Statements stimulating resist- 
ance activities in Norway and Denmark. 
Representative Jos—EPH C. BALDWIN of New 
York: Statement on French patriot resist- 
ance, beamed to France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and North Africa. 

Representative C. JASPER BELL, of Missouri: 
Statements which were effective in stiffening 
the determination of Filipino patriots to 
resist the Japanese. 

Representative ScHvuyLER O. BLAND, of Vir- 
ginia: Statements beamed to our Allies and 
to Germany on the value of the Merchant 
Marine to the war effort. 

Representative So. BLoom, of New York: 
Statements on American foreign policy which 
were in demand from India to Iceland, but 
which were most frequently used over ABSIE 
in broadcasts to the European continent. 
Representative FRANCES P. BOLTON, of 
Ohio: Statements to the Balkans and Near 
East with especial emphasis on the apprecia- 
tion of the role of small nations in the war. 
Representative OvERTON Brooks, of Loui- 
siatla: Statements showing the relationship 
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of ground and air forces in the West-of-the- 
Rhine campaign. 

Representative FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas. 
Statements influencing Swedish-American 
cooperation. 

Representative CHARLES R. CLASON, of 
Massachusetts. Statements on American air 
power, clarifying the part played by land- 
based air in the reduction of German indus- 
try. 

Representative Hakotp D. Coo.ey, of North 
Carolina. Statements on naval-air develop- 
ments useful in Australia, India and the Near 
East. 

Representative WirT CouRTNEY, of Tennes- 
see. Statements on the attitude of the 
United States toward small nations, em- 
phasizing American determination to deliver 
them from Nazi domination. 

Representative THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, of 
Maryland. Statements useful in encouraging 
the resistance of Italian patriot groups. 

Representative WILLIAM L. Dawsown, of Illi- 
nois. Statements on American social and 
economic progress, used in North Africa and 
the Near East. 

Representative Grorce A. DONDERO, of 
Michigan. ‘Statements showing the role 
American education played in developing 
self-reliant citizens to maintain our indus- 
trial structure at home and to better serve in 
our armed forces. 

Representative EMILY Tarr DouG tas, of Ili- 
nois. Statements on the role of American 
women in the war effort. 

Representative HELEN GAHAGAN Dovuc tas, of 
California. Statements on the support given 
by American war production to the Allied 
war effort. 

Representative CHartes A. Eaton, of New 
Jersey: Statements supporting the American 
stand on freedom of religion throughout the 
world. 

Representative HERMAN P, EBERHARTER, of 
Pennsylvania: Statements on American mili- 
tary strength, beamed to Germany. 

Representative CHarLEs H. Etston, of Ohio: 
Statements on American military air power, 
establishing the connection between Ameri- 
can air strength and Allied air success against 
both Germany and Japan. 

Representative JoHN W. FLANNAGAN, of Vir- 
ginia: Statements on the ability of the 
American farmer to produce for war, beamed 
to Germany and our European allies. 

Representative Dante, J. Fioop, of Penn- 
sylvania: Statements on the American posi- 
tion on food, sent to Central European and 
Balkan countries. 

Representative CHartes L. Geriacu, of 
Pennsylvania: Statements beamed to Ger- 
many on American war production. 

Representative Harotp C. Hacen, of Minne- 
sota: Statements stimulating patriot re- 
sistance movements in Norway and Denmark. 

Representative F. Eowarp HEsert, of Louis- 
lana: Statements to strengthen ties between 
France and the United States, pointing up 
influence of French culture in this country. 

Representative E. H. Hepricx, of West Vir- 
ginia: Statements on health conditions 
within Germany, beamed at German civilian 
workers. 

Representative CHARLES B. HoeEvEN, of 
Iowa: Statements and Dutch-language re- 
cordings designed to encourage resistance 
groups in The Netherlands. 

Representative PeHr G. Ho_MEs, of Massa- 
chusetts. Statements to maintain the good 
relations between the United States and 
Sweden. 

Representative Ep. V. Izac, of California: 
Statements emphasizing French-American 
military cooperation. 

Representative Pere JARMAN, Of Alabama: 
Statements on American ground operations 


especially useful to Greece and the Near 
East. 


. Spanish, and German languages. 





Representative BEN F. JENSEN, of Iowa: 
Statements and recordings in Danish to help 
encourage Danish patriot resistance. 

Representative J. LeRoy JOHNsoN, of Cali. 
fornia: Statements on American air power 
valuable in explaining the place of our air 
power in the Allied war effort to resistance 
groups in the Scandinavian countries. 

Representative BARTEL J. JONKMAN, of 
Michigan: Statements encouraging the re. 
sistance of Dutch patriot groups. 

Representative WALTER H. Jupp, of Minne. 
sota: Statements widely used in the Far East, 
pointing out the necessity for continuing 
good relations between the United States 
and China. 

Representative Estes KEFAUVER, cf Tennes- 
see: Statements on the increasing interest 
of Americans in world affairs. 

Representative HaroLD KNUTSON, of Minne- 
sota: Statements of encouragement to re- 
sistance groups in Denmark and Norway. 

Representative HENRY D. Larcape, Jr., of 
Louisiana: Statements bringing out the pop- 
ular support in this country of resistance 
groups in enemy-occupied France. 

Representative WILLIAM LEMKE, of North 
Dakota: Statements on the value of Scandi- 
navian culture to the United States, especially 
well received in Iceland. 

Representative JoHN LESINSKI, of Michi- 
gan: Statements emphasizing the link be- 
tween the United States and small nations. 

Representative CLARE BooTHE LUCE, of Con- 
necticut: Statements in French, Italian, 
She em- 
phasized Italian-American relations. 

Representative JoHN W. McCormacs, of 
Massachusetts: Statements on important 
phases of American foreign policy, especially 
helpful in maintaining inter-Allied cooper- 
ation. 

Representative DAN R. MCGEHEE, of Mis- 
sissippi: Statements on the value of the Fil- 
ipino resistance movement, beamed at Far 
Eastern areas. 

Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana: Statements on Allied military progress 
in the Far East, with emphasis on Chinese- 
American relations. 

Representative ANDREW J. May, of Ken- 
tucky:. Statements on the role played by the 
American military as part of the Allied war 
machine. He explained American strategy in 
all theaters. 

Representative Kart E. Muwnopt, of South 
Dakota: Statements on American leadership 
in world affairs, beamed at German and 
other central European areas. 

Representative Mary T. Norton, of New 
Jersey: Statements on what the American 
woman did to help the war effort and on 
American labor policies. 

Representative Louis Rasaut, of Michigan: 
Statements designed to encourage resistance 
activities in France and Belgium. 

Representative A. WrLLIs ROogerTson of 
Virginia: Statements beamed at the Far East, 
telling of the importance of cooperation of 
land-based and carrier-based aircraft. 

Speaker Sam Raysurn, of Texas: State- 
ments on outstanding American constitu- 
tional and historical anniversaries, explain- 
ing our American system of government. 

Representative Eprrn Nourse Rocers of 
Massachusetts: Statements on the impor- 
tance of the work of American women to 
the war effort. 

Representative ApotpH J. Sasatn, of Illi- 
nois: Statements showing the value of 
Czechoslovak-American friendship. 

Representative GrorcE G. Sapowski, of 
Michigan: Statements on American appre- 
ciation of what Poland had done—in the 
air and on the land and sea—toward the Al- 
lied victory. 

Representative Marcarer C. Smirn of 
Maine: Statements on the significance of the 
International Labor Organization to world 
understanding which had wide circulation 
in Allied countries, 








Representative JoHN J. Sparkman, of Ala- 
bama: Statements on American military 
‘ess, emphasizing the superiority of our 
ntry and ordnance. 

2epresentative Hatron W. Sumners of 
Texas: Statements beamed to Allied coun- 
ries explaining the American judicial sys- 





> 


Representative R. Ewinc THoMAsoN, of 
Texas. Statements establishing the rela- 
tionship between aircraft production in this 
country and our military and naval aerial 
esses. 

Representative Cart Vinson, of Georgia: 
Statements on every outstanding American 
| accomplishment, beamed especially to 
; areas. 
presentative THap F. WaASIELEWSKI, of 
consin: Statements on the occasion of 
important Polish anniversaries. 

presentative RicHarp B. WIGGLESWoRTH, 
achusetts: Statements on the Ameri- 
1 realization of the determined resistance 
f the Filipinos. 















A Radio University Changed the Tide of 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing interesting story picturing the part 
WRUL Radio Boston, played in World 
War II, before the Government seized 
the station for propaganda purposes, 
provides a clear-cut definite example to 
show why we need not nor should not 
set up in the State Department an Office 
of Peace Information to take the place 


of the abolished Office of War Informa- 
tion: 


A RADIO UNIVERSITY CHANGED THE TIDE OF WAR 


If the Battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of England’s oldest school, a 
sizable share of credit for helping win World 
War II must go to America’s newest univer- 
sity. 

It is a seat of learning without campus or 
classrooms, and its students—numbered in 
the tens of thousands—are _ scattered 
throughout the globe. Its name is the 
World Radio University. And this is how it 
came to play a leading role in two major 
turning points of the war: 

Station WRUL, in Boston, seat of the world 
university, is devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional programs and to creating understand- 
ing between nations. It was just getting into 
its stride when war broke out in 1939. The 
imaginative and philanthropic directorate of 
the radio college, long before America was 
actually a participant in. the war, placed its 
organization at the service of liberty. 

Thus, the trans-Atlantic air waves were 
turned into a potent weapon of morale. As 
the little countries went under one by one, 
the university devoted itself to broadcasting 
messages of hope and encouragement. Har- 
vard University assigned practically its en- 
tire staff of modern-language professors to 
WRUL to increase the scope of these mes- 
Sages. Broadcasts in no fewer than 24 lan- 
guages have kept alive the spark of resistance 
in overrun countries. Highest tribute of all 
was the denunciation of Goebbels, who 
hamed WRUL “this American meddier in the 
Puehrer’s new order.” 

Then suddenly an opportunity came to 
Strike a specific and stunning blow at the 
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Nazis’ war plans. When Hitler invaded Nor- 
way, his greatest loot was to have been the 
Norwegian merchant fleet—fourth largest in 
the world—of nearly 1,000 ships. The Ger- 
mans remembered how Britain was all but 
defeated in 1917 by the shortage of shipping 
caused by the U-boat campaign. 

They ci.lculated that in the second world 
war, with its much greater dependence on 
gasoline and*oil, Britain would have a hard 
time finding sufficient vessels to handle her 
necessary fuel, munitions, and food imports. 
So the invading Nazis forced Norwegian ship- 
owners to make recordings in their own 
voices ordering the masters of their ships, 
scattered throughout the world, to return to 
Norway. 

These recordings were broadcast from the 
powerful German short-wave station outside 
Berlin, and were beginning to take effect. 
But Walter S. Lemmon, founder of the World 
Radio University, hurriedly conferred with 
the Norwegian Ambassador in Washington. 
They decided to try to counteract the Nazi 
orders. 

Before the war, WRUL had broadcast Nor- 
wegian programs to which the crews of these 
ships had been accustomed to listen. So, 
starting immediately—and continuing for 
hours without pause—the station filled the 
ether with messages directed at the Norwe- 
gian ships. WRUL told them the truth about 
what was happening to their homeland and 
urged them in the name of the free Norwe- 
gian Government to make for the nearest 
Allied port. Every single vessel of the huge 
Norwegian Fleet—which carried more than 
half the gasoline shipped to England during 
the Battle of Britain—was turned over to 
the Allies. 

The second turning-point stroke by the 
World University of the Air came when the 
Germans were sweeping over the Balkans to 
secure their flank for the big push into Rus- 
sia. Yugoslavia was about to fall t6 the 
Germans without a struggle; Hitler had all 
but completed a deal with the weak Prince 
Regent Paul. But when negotiations were 
reaching a climax, WRUL beamed a series of 
broadcasts, several times a day, at Yugo- 
slavia, urging the people to resist betrayal. 

In that country, crowds gathered around 
street loud-speakers, and it is on record in 
the State Department that the broadcasts 
so aroused the patriotic fervor of the people 
that they overthrew their Government and 
took up arms against the Nazi invaders. 

Ultimately Yugoslavia was overrun, but the 
heroic resistance proved to have thrown 
Hitler’s program fatally out of gear. His at- 
tack on Russia was delayed by 6 weeks, at a 
time when every moment counted. Later, 
when the German armies almost reached 
Moscow and stood before the gates of Lenin- 
grad, they were too late. Bad weather halted 
active operations, and by the following spring 
Russia was able to reinforce her manpower 
and supplies on a sufficient scale to meet the 
attack. ; 

All through its service as a “freedom sta- 
tion,” bringing reassurance from America to 
darkened Europe, the university reserved a 
small portion of its time to continue its 
work of universal education. And it has 
made plans to resume its broadcast courses, 
interrupted by the war, on an even larger 
scale. 

WRUL'’s objectives, as set forth in its char- 
ter, are “to foster, cultivate, and encourage 
the spirit of international understanding and 
to promote the enlightenment of individuals 
throughout the world.” Realization of these 
aims would bring full, if belated, vindication 
to a man who tried so hard more than 25 
years ago to achieve world unanimity in out- 
lawing war—Woodrow Wilson. 

For WRUL was born at the ill-fated Paris 
Peace Conference, and nurtured by President 
Wilson. Walter Lemmon, then a young radio 
inventor, was acting as scientific-aide to the 
President. At the conference he saw that 
the delegates stood on no real common 
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ground, and had no real basis for under- 
standing. Even the mechanics of delibera- 
tion, the tedious conversations with the:r in- 
terminable repetitions in translation, brought 
it home to him that the means of communi- 
cation were utterly inadequate. He realized 
that something revolutionary would have to 
be done if people of different outlooks, cul- 


.tures, and customs were ever to be brought 


together in mutual understanding. 

On the return journey Mr. Lemmon spoke 
to President Wilson about the coming won- 
ders of radio, and propounded the idea of an 
international university of the air as a means 
of bringing nations together in common un- 
derstanding and friendship. Such a univer- 
sity, too, would serve at home to bring higher 
education to adults who had never had the 
opportunity to go far in school. These would 
include youths unable to attend college, and 
the vast number of people who live in remote 
places—on isolated farms and ranches, in 
mining camps, and on islands. 

President Wilson was instantly interested. 
As a former university president, he realized 
the vast potentialities of the idea. As the 
head of a country, bringing home a new idea 
in international relations, he realized the 
possibilities of radio in informing the scat- 
tered population of the merits of the League 
of Nations. He promised to work with Lem- 
mon in establishing the world university. 

But before plans could be started Wilson 
was defeated. It was years before Lemmon 
could find the financial support and scholas- 
tic collaboration necessary to found the new- 
est university in America 

But when the university was finally 
launched, just 10 years ago, it was an instant 
success. Public-spirited men and women 
gave their time and experience to the admin- 
istrative work; professors contributed lec- 
tures and advice without fee. Soon courses 
were going out, day and evening, to students 
throughout the United States and in 39 for- 
eign countries. Subjects of instruction in- 
cluded law, history, literature, languages, mu- 
sic, arts, and sciences. Languages inc.uded 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese, and special 
attention was given to basic English, which 
had a very large following in Latin America. 

An imposing roster of prominent men ap- 
peared on special good-will programs de- 
signed to bring the people of different coun- 
tries closer together. Many regular colleges 
assisted; Harvard, for example, prepared a 
special course in international law. The 
World Radio University was able to recipro- 
cate at Harvard’s tercentenary celebrations 
by devoting no fewer than 45 hours of broad- 
casting time to the lectures delivered on the 
occasion by such famous scholars es Sir Ar- 
thur Eddington and Dr. Jung. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
contributed a special course in physics, Tufts 
in philology, and Boston University in hu- 
mane letters. 

The World Radio University’s system is 
similar to that of a standard college. Ques- 
tions in a lecture room, for instance, are 
usually permitted only at the close of the 
lecture, and the same procedure is followed 
by listener-students. They send their ques- 
tions by mail, and receive answers the same 
way. General-interest questions are dealt 
with comprehensively in subsequent broad- 
casts. Examination papers are submitted by 
mail, corrected, and returned. Supplemen- 
tary study courses, with recommended books, 
are mailed to the student before the courses 
begin on the air. 

The university is financed in much the 
same was as are reguiar colleges—by fees 
and endowments. The World Radio Univer- 
sity has as yet no established endowment, but 
it has received a number of grants from 
foundations and philanthropists, and many 
small supporters contribute annual sums 
as low as $2. Students’ fees are optional. 

The work ahead of the World Radio Uni- 
versity will require all the resources it can 
muster. A whole generation of young men 
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and women of university age has been ab- 
sorbed by the war, and will be too old on 
demobilization ta return to full-time educa- 
tion. Abroad, the Nazis have torn down edu- 
cational institutions throughout Europe, in- 
cluding those in their own country. And 
the many false lessons they taught will have 
to be unlearned. 

The services of the World Radio University 
will be in greater demand than ever. Men 
and women who have passed through the 
unspeakable horrors of war, deprived for 
years of the consolation of culture, will turn 
to it as a faithful mentor for counsel and 
help. From it, they will expect inspiration, 
knowledge, and the answers to the all but 
insoluble problems they will have to face. 





OPA Extension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, Chester 
Bowles who has propagandized the Office 
of Price Administration far more effec- 
tively than he has controlled prices, and 
the recent heir to OPA enforcement, Paul 
Porter, are finding it difficult now to 
convince the American people and the 
Congress that OPA should he continued. 
The Congress has understood the false 
premises upon which Mr. Bowles has 
predicated his enforcement, however, 
until recently, by false claims and the de- 
ception of the people generally, and 
through shouting the fear of inflation 
over the air weekly, he has been able to 
mislead many of them and cover up the 
real truth from the people. Now they 
are fast catching up with OPA and its 
policies. 

The Congress has provided Mr. Bowles, 
during the past years, with everything 
he could wish for with which to hold the 
price line and prevent inflation. ‘He has 
failed to hold the price line but has con- 
tinued to keep his name in the headlines 
of the newspapers and his propaganda 
of fear dinning into the people’s ears. 

Mr. Bowles has been using a propa- 
ganda machine of 487 employees in his 
information bureau, plus an administra- 
tion group of junior executives of 2,900, 
plus 650 top.flight executives, more prop- 
agandists writing script and bellowing 
from a thousand platforms, over the air 
and through the press than there are 
Members of Congress at a cost annually 
of over $13,090,000 of the people’s money. 

To show their disregard for the truth 
and an effort to grip the people with fear, 
I wish to insert one of their superlative 
statements by quoting a paragraph from 
a speech delivered in my State at Peoria, 
Ill., made last February before the 
43rd annual convention of the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Illinois at 
the Pere Maraueite Hotel, made by Gar- 
ritt Roelofs, regional agricuitural ad- 
viser of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The speech was delivered and I 
call your attention to the one paragraph 
which I regard as rather outstanding: 

As the year 1865 opened, the price (of 
wheat) had jumped to $80 a bushel. By 
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February of that year wheat was selling at 
the farm for $110 a bushel. From a top price 
of $110 a bushel, it fell to a low of $2.25. It 
was boom and bust again. 


Of course, there is no truth in this 
statement. It is a sample of the fear they 
try to instill into the minds of the people, 
often without any regard to the truth. 

Mr. C. C. Tisler, editor of the Daily Re- 
publican-Times, Ottawa, Ill., after con- 
firming the statement, made as above 
related, made a thorough investigation 
to determine if there was a possibility of 
truth in it. He went back into the rec- 
ords around the year 1865 calling for 
such information as could be given by the 
Chicago Board of Trade which was op- 
erating at that time, the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture, at Washington, and the 
department of agricultural economics 
at the University of Illinois. None of 
them indicated that wheat ever sold for 
as much as $110 a bushel in the United 
States. 

The highest price the editor was able 
to learn as to the sale of wheat during 
the year 1865, was quoted from market 
reports taken from the Tri-Weekly Mer- 
cury printed in Charleston, S. C., on the 
3lst day of January, when wheat was 
quoted at $8 a bushel. This was due to 
the scarcity at the close of the war in 
the deep South. 

The editor wrote C. C. Stine, head of 
the Division of Statistical and Historical 
Research of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Stine replied, 
and I quote: 

In reply to your letter of March 2, the 
highest monthly average cash price per 
bushel of wheat at Chicago during the Civil 
Wer was $2.04 in July of 1864. Prices de- 
clined steadily until by June 1865 the month- 
ly average price was 99.4 cents per bushel. 


Mr. Stine also enclosed to the editor 
averages of wheat prices for a long period 
of years from 1860 to 1867 during the 
Civil War, which are as follows: 1859-60, 
89.2 cents a bushel; 1860-61, 80.1 cents; 
1861-62, 68.8 cents; 1862-63, 92.4 cents; 
1863-64, $1.10; 1864-65, $1.45; 1865-66, 
$1.05; 1866-67, $1.88. 

I wanted to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to this wide and 
wild range of thinking and propaganda 
which has been turned loose upon the 
Nation and to show to what length the 
OPA propagandists have finally gone in 
deceiving the American people. Let us 
hope if the act is amended, approved, and 
is made more workable, that Mr. Porter 
will concentrate his efforts to keep down 
prices rather than further extend his ef- 
forts on useless and false propaganda. 





Milk Strike in New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JIRSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, over the last few years the milk 





producers of New Jersey have been try. 
ing to get a square deal from the New 
Deal. Time after time, delegations of 
milk producers have met with Govern. 
ment officials but always to no avail, 
Many dairymen from my district have 
come to Washington but likewise in vain, 
The situation of the New Jersey miik 
producers has become so critical that 
their patience has been exhausted to the 
point of a threatened milk strike. This 
we must prevent if possible, but it has 
now reached such a point that only the 
administration in Washington can stop 
it. I can best describe this deplorable 
state of affairs by inserting in the Recorp 
the correspondence which I have re. 
ceived in the last few days from Thomas 
L. Lawrence, general Manager, United 
Milk Producers of New Jersey, Trenton, 
N. J., and Walter W. DeWolfe, manager, 
Ideal Farms, Washington, N. J. In line 
with this correspondence, I have com- 
municated the sentiments of the New 
Jersey milk producers to the Honorable 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Acri- 
culture, and the Honorable Paul A. Por- 
ter, Administrator, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. The matter is now be- 
fore these Federal Government ofiicials, 
who, if a milk strike is called in New Jer- 
sey, Will be held responsible by all the 
people in New Jersey. The correspond- 
ence follows: 


UNITED MILK PRCDUCERS 
Or NEW JERSEY, 
Trenton, N. J., April 2, 1946. 
Hon. J. PARNEU.L THOMAs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THOMAS: On March 28 
over 600 New Jersey milk producers gathered 
in Trenton, N. J., to protest the announced 
reduction in dairy-production payments to 
become effective Mey 1, 1946. A copy of a 
letter sent today to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Secretary of Agriculture 
is enclosed herewith, as well as a copy of the 
resolutions unanimourfty adopted at the 
meeting. 

I cannot impress upon you too strongly the 
temper of these farmers who attended the 
meeting, and also that they came from all 
areas of the State, and included a large num- 
ber of our very finest dairymen who are tra- 
ditionally conservative, and tite last to re- 
sort to drastic action in any matter. That 
these men attended and took part in the 
discussions and concurred. in the action taken 
is evidence of the seriousness of the situation. 

It was not without considerable tactful 
handling of the meeting that our president, 
Clarence J. Little, of Sussex, with the able as- 
sistance of Milk Director Foran, was able to 
stave off a demand for a milk holiday on May 
1. The resolutions adopted were the result 
of a premeeting conference of our board of 
trustees with the producer representatives 
from out of State. It was fully realized that 
Congress has not as yet acted on extending 
OPA beyond July 1, 1946, or on the con- 
tinuation of the payment of subsidies on 
milk after that date, and that any action to 
be taken should await that decision. The 
resolutions speak for themselves or this score. 

May I urge that you give this matter your 
immediate and earnest consideration, and 
that I be advised as quickly as possible of any 
action which may be taken or contemplated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas L. LAWRENCE, 
General Manager. 








IpraL Farms Datry Propucts, INc., 
Washington, N. J,. April 12, 1946. 
Hon. J. PARNELL THOMAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter request- 
ing information relative to the consensus of 
opinion of producer farmers in the northern 
New Jersey area on the subject of the threat- 
ened milk strike, may I state from contacts 
which we have with over 250 producers in 
Sussex, Hunterdon, and Warren Counties 
there is, without question, the most grave 
situation that I have ever encountered in 
the dairy industry. Producers are extremely 
critical of the fumbling and ineffectual han- 
dling of farm problems by the administration. 

There is an extreme shortage of farm labor; 
the high cost of feed, machinery parts, and 
various materials, when available, has risen 
far beyond a reasonable cost. As far as the 
strike is concerned, there is a question in 
my mind that there will be any necessity 
of it because at the rate the farmers are 
selling out their herds and farmers within the 
next 90-day period there will be a critical 
shortage of milk, and this will govern the 
price on the competitive basis. 

Unless the OPA grants some price relief in 
the dairy industry, the entire milk indus- 
try will be in chaos. Costs right from the 
farm to the consumer have risen out of all 
proportion, and from my personal knowledge 
there are Many plants who are on the verge 
of closing their doors. It is hardly reason- 
able to expect an industry to absorb an in- 
crease in costs of approximately 200 percent 
to survive without some price relief at the 
consumer end. 

I would suggest that for your information 
you subscribe to some of the rural newspa- 
pers and check the number of farm sales 
that are listed every week. In this area there 
are so many sales listed that it is necessary 
for the farmers to take their turns with the 
auctioneers so that there are not too many 
sales on the same day. 

Hoping that any information I have given 
you may be of some assistance to you, I am, 
Yours very truly, 

WALTER W. DEWOLFE, 
Manager. 





Peacetime Conscription Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to H. R. 6064 extending the Selec- 
tive Service Act because I am convinced 
after an analysis of the testimony sub- 
mitted in favor of the bill by military 
authorities that it is unnecessary and 
does not justify continued peacetime 
conscription, which is unprecedented in 
the history of our country. 

Throughout our entire history we have 
followed the principle of voluntary en- 
listment in peacetime, both through the 
regular military and naval forces and the 
National Guard. That it was a wise 
policy is fully justified by history. The 
practice of voluntary enlistment has not 
been given a fair chance of trial since the 
end of the recent conflict. 

In the limited chance which voluntary 
enlistments have been given, enlistments 
have far exceeded the requirements set 
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forth by military authorities for our 
armies of occupation. This proposed 
legislation is predicated on a failure to 
secure those voluntary enlistments for 
our continuing needs. Until such time 
as that failure is demonstrated in ex- 
perience there is no need for this law. 

We should continue to encourage vol- 
untary enlistment by using every proper 
course at our command. H. R. 6084, to 
increase the pay for personnel of our 
military and naval forces, should be 
speedily enacted into law and the House 
will pass that bill today. I freely predict 
that with proper effort and with the in- 
crease in pay provided for in this bill 
there will be a further increase in the 
number of enlistments. In the three 
Pacific Coast States of California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, there are almost 
three-quarters of a million men unem- 
ployed, many of whom will be glad to 
enter our military and naval forces if 
they are assured of the increased pay 
provided for in H. R. 6024. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly adhere to the 
principle that until every possible means 


has been exhausted to secure voluntary: 


enlistments and they fail, we should not 
resort to the unprecedented policy of 
peacetime conscription as this bill pro- 
vides. 





OPA Needs Some Dachaus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MAX SCHWABE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, the ugly methods that the Nazis 
used in Germany to prevent rising prices 
are continuing to develop in America. 
In the offing now is a campaign of ruth- 
less regimentation. Watch for OPA to 
announce it in their fantastic attempts to 
stop black blackets resulting from OPA 
definance of God’s law of supply and de- 
mand. 

It was a wise philosopher who said, 
“People will continue to commit atroci- 
ties as long as they believe absurdities.” 
As the OPA continues to slyly edge us 
toward totalitarianism, the _ editorial 
printed below seems to be an accurate 
forecast of what is ahead. Of course, if 
the OPA gets into ruthless regimentation, 
they would never use the term “concen- 
tration camps.” Instead they would 
have “enforced periods of education” for 
citizens who, to make a living, must ig- 
nore OPA regulations. 


OPA NEEDS SOME DACHAUS 


If Congress votes to extend price control, 
it ought to make provision for strict and 
literal enforcement of OPA rules and regu- 
lations. Most people think the war is over 
(even though its end has not been officially 
recognized) and this surely means that pa- 
triotic spirit is not enough. The OPA must 
have teeth. 

Best available indications are that a great 
many smaller businessmen are pretty casual 
in their observance of OPA edicts, largely 
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because they are convinced that the choice 
before them is to overlook certain restric- 
tions or go out of business. This careless- 
ness must be extirpated. The choice placed 
before these individuals should be to keep 
the law as OPA makes it or go to jail. 

It might well require an enforcement staff 
of around half a million agents to tighten up 
on this thing. Nearly every store, plant, and 
Office would need at least one plain-clothes 
man. For each hundred agents there ought 
to be at least one supersleuth to check up 
on the regular enforcement agency. This 
would mean 50,000 more OPA men. And to 
check on the supersleuths there would have 
to be something of a gestapo arrangement— 
very select and very secret, of course. Alto- 
gether, the matter of strict enforcement 
would take quite a crew. 

These people might be unpopular, but a 
good-sized educational effort would back 
them up. School children, for instance, could 
be taught to do a little spying—particularly 
on their parents and relatives. Rewards 
could be offered for tips on OPA violators. 
This idea was more or less brought up some 
time ago by an OPA enthusiast in New Jersey 
and it has a lot to recommend it. Some- 
body could be sent to rummage around in the 
records of Germany to get details on the tech- 
nique. 

Of course, there wouldn’t be enough courts 
to handle the cases if v.olators now getting 
away with it were hauled in—and it should be 
done swiftly. But special courts could be 
created. It’s been done elsewhere when as- 
sembly-line judicial methods were deemed 
necessary. 

If everybody now violating OPA regulations 
could be brought to book along the lines we 
have suggested, of course the jails would be 
too small. But happily there are Army 
camps available in most sections of the 
country—and barbed wire is in production. 
A few dozen strands around each camp, plus 
a few thousand armed guards and most of 
the price-control criminals could be detained 
as long as necessary. A few would be shot 
while trying to escape, but this would only 
serve to put the rest in a proper frame of 
mind. The sentences ought to be stiff. Aft- 
er all, if these men and women think the 
alternative to violating OPA rules is merely 
going out of business, something really un- 
pleasant should lie in store for them. 

When all this has been done and done 
right, we predict the OPA will be abolished 





Let’s Understand Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the Surplus Property Act of 1944 
was enacted there has been a great deal 
of criticism concerning the disposal of 
the vast quantities of goods which this 
Nation produced to win the war and 
which proved excess to the needs of the 
armed forces before and after the abrupt 
cessation of hostilities. 

This criticism has been directed in 
turn, and with mounting intensity, 
agains{ all the different Government 
agencies which have been connected with 
the disposal of surplus property. 

The War Assets Administration, which 
has been in existence only since the 25th 
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of March—less than 3 weeks—and which 
is now responsible for approximately 90 
percent of all domestic surplus-property 
disposals, is currently bearing the brunt 
of that criticism. 

It is easy and natural to criticize, but 
it would be far more constructive first to 
consider well whether criticism is justi- 
fied. From all the evidence available, it 
can be shown beyond doubt that the War 
Assets Administration has often been 
criticized unjustly. 

After weighing the evidence, it is my 
firm conviction that the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, under the direction of Lt. 
Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, is striving to 
do everything possible to expedite the dis- 
posal of surplus property in accordance 
with the provisions and the objectives of 
Surplus Property Act, and that it is suc- 
ceeding in spite of the obstacles it faces. 

Much of the criticism in connection 
with the disposal of surplus property has 
concerned the inability of veterans to buy 
the goods they want. But the Surplus 
Property Act, rather than the disposal 
agency, is to blame for. that. The act 
provides that Federal agencies and State 
and local governments shall have a prior 
claim, giving them the right to acquire 
surplus property before it can be offered 
to veterans or other prospective pur- 
chasers. Sometimes the Government 
agencies absorb the entire available sup- 
ply. 

The War Assets Administration is at- 
tempting to satisfy the demands of vet- 
erans insofar as is possible under the act. 
Nevertheless, the War Assets Adminis- 
tration was criticized extensively recent- 
ly in connection with a sale of motor- 
trucks in which veterans were given 
ample opportunity to participate. 

This was the sale of 600 surplus Army 
trucks which were advertised by Gimbel 
Bros. department store in New York 
City, and which it was charged veterans 
and regular dealers had no chance to 
buy. Actually, these trucks had been 
offered for sale to veterans for almost a 
month. 

Originally there were 728 trucks de- 
clared surplus at the Terre Haute Ord- 
nance Depot, Terre Haute, Ind. They 
were packed for overseas shipment, two 
to a crate, disassembled. 

On December 8, 1945, catalogs adver- 
tising these 728 trucks were mailed to all 
priority claimants in the region in which 
the sale was conducted, including the 
States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. All State highway de- 
partments in the United States were also 
notified. 

On the same day catalogs advertising 
the sale were mailed to all veterans in 
the region who had expressed a desire 
to buy surplus trucks and who had been 
properly certified to purchase them un- 
der veterans’ preference regulations. 

At the same time all truck dealers in 
the region who had asked to be notified 
of truck sales were sent catalogs, and all 
other WAA regional offices were also in- 
formed of the sale. There were 4,900 
catalogs issued, most of which were cir- 
culated to veterans. 

These trucks were offered at a fixed 


price of $1,950 each to veterans and deal- 
ers alike. 
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On January 21, almost 7 weeks after 
the catalogs advertising the sale had been 
sent to prospective purchasers, the trucks 
were placed on sale to Federal agencies. 
On January 22 and 23 they were offered 
for sale to State and local governments. 
Beginning January 24 and continuing 
through February 1, the trucks were of- 
fered to veterans exclusively. 

From February 4 to February 20, in- 
clusive, the trucks were on sale to deal- 
ers. Although the veterans’ preference 
period expired on February 1, veterans 
could still purchase the trucks on the 
same basis as dealers. Thus it was pos- 
sible for veterans to buy the trucks at 
any time between January 24 and Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Reports of the sale from January 21 
through February 20 show that only 128 
trucks were sold. Federal agencies 
bought none, the State of Minnesota 
bought 2, veterans bought 40, dealers 
bought 86. Six hundred remained un- 
sold. These were available to any qual- 
ified purchaser. 

On February 20, 8 Cleveland, Ohio, 
automotive dealers bought the remaining 
600 trucks in lots of 74 and 76 each. The 
Cleveland dealers resold the 600 trucks 
to Arthur Price Associates, of New York 
City, and they were subsequently placed 
on sale to the public at Gimbel’s. 

The facts of this sale clearly show that 
the criticism of the War Assets Adminis- 
tration in this case was unwarranted. In 
the disposal of these trucks, the War 
Assets Corporation, which was the dis- 
posal agency at that time and the pred- 
ecessor of the War Assets Administra- 
tion, carried out to their fullest extent 
the provisions of the Surplus Property 
Act and the applicable regulations 
thereunder. 

This case provides a typical illustration 
of the unjust criticism that has been 
heaped upon the War Assets Adminis- 
tration in many instances because of a 
lack of knowledge or a misunderstand- 
ing of the facts pertaining to the disposal 
of surplus property. 

The fair course to follow is to give 
General Gregory and those associated 
with him and employed under him, a 
reasonable opportunity to function to see 
what the results are under his leadership. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the OPA, the officeholders of which now 
seek to fasten their hold upon their jobs, 
have launched a program of propaganda 
at the taxpayers’ expense to extend the 
life of OPA. The technique and psycho- 
logical approach to the control of the 
mass mind by the OPA officials is pat- 
terned after the methods used by Hitler. 
It will be recalled that with the usual 
contempt for the intelligence of the 





masses which those clothed with totaji- 
tarian powers invariably display, Hitler 
proclaimed in his book, Mein Kampf 
that “By clever and sustained propa. 
ganda an entire people can be made to 
believe that heaven is hell and the most 
miserable existence a paradise.” Under 
this philosophy he was able to obtain 
1,000,000 dues-paying members and a 
half million storm troopers. 

The number of persons who have been 
deceived by the OPA’s propaganda is im- 
possible of accurate determination, but 
that it has had its effect on the public 
mind is certain. There are 45,000 paid 
publicity persons on the Federal pay roll, 
at an annual cost to the taxpayers in 
excess of $74,000,000. I hope the time 
will come when the American public wil] 
cease to be moved to such a high state of 
emotionalism by OPA propaganda and 
other New Deal publicity that they can 
no longer be made to believe that heaven 
is hell and the most miserable existence 
a paradise. 

A continuation of the OPA is one of 
the contributions to inflation, black 
markets, and crime. Its program leads 
to the punishment of the innocent and 
the enrichment of those who can and do 
evade the OPA edicts. Some honest in- 
dustries are rapidly going out of produc- 
tion while the black markets thrive and 
increase. 

I am inserting, under leave to extend 
my remarks, the testimony of Mrs. James 
A. Reed before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, relating to the ex- 
tension of OPA: 


For the record, I am Mrs. James A. Reed, 
president of the Donnelly Garment Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., manufacturer of “Nelly 
Don” dresses. I manufacture good quality, 
low-priced dresses which are sold directly to 
approximately 2,000 accounts throughout the 
United States, and retailing from $2.95 to 
$14.95 each. I have about 1,500 employees 
in two factories in Kansas City, Mo., and St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

I am not coming here to urge higher prices, 
or to ask for any increase in prices. If this 
Congress is to continue price control then 
I respectfully submit that the extension 
carry with it specific limitations of power 
and directives of policy which will eliminate 
the evils of the present price control system. 
In this connection, Mr. Ralph E. Flanders 
has already testified before this committee 
as follows: 

“Price control at present is unworkable 
and unfair. We must look for legislative 
standards and administrative procedures 
which will operate quickly without impeding 
production or creating major inequities.” 

Again he stated: 

“I do not think business can live with 
price control in its present form for another 
year. We must modify it so that it can live 
and be lived with. It should be liberalized 
and streamlined to reduce delays, inequities, 
and obstacles to production.” 

Price control as it exists today is one of 
the biggest obstacles to production. In my 
industry one of the chief obstacles is the 
maximum average price regulation of OPA. 
This regulation was put into effect on June 
1, 1945, over an industry-wide protest. At 
that time many industry advisory committee 
meetings were held and the maximum aver- 
age price regulation was arbitrarily forced 
upon my industry, over its earnest plea that 
the regulation was not practicable and that 
it would greatly hamper the production of 
good-quality low-priced dresses. On several 
occasions, and specifically at the industry 








advisory committee meeting held in May 
1945, the head of the Apparel Division of OPA 
admitted that the maximum average price 
revulation could not be complied with. At 
the same time, he announced that it would 
not be revoked even though it would not 
work because word had come down from 
above that it would not be withdrawn. 

This regulation has been in effect for 10 
months. It is supposed to increase the 
supply of low-priced dresses; actually it 
decreases the supply of low-priced dresses in 
favor of those selling at higher prices. It 
penalizes old-established firms with several 
price lines. 

Under the maximum average price regula- 
tion I am not permitted to sell as many 
$6.95 to $14.95 dresses as I could produce 
because I cannot obtain sufficient material 
for $295 to $495 dresses to average out 
against the $6.95 to $14.95 dresses. This 
regulation then curtails my production of 
$6.95 to $14.95 dresses, even though its sup- 
posed purpose was to increase their supply. 
The same type and quality of material that 
I cannot manufacture into the dresses of 
this price range is sold in $19.95 and $29.95 
dresses, and even in those selling as high as 
$49.95, with the OPA’s blessing. Some manu- 
facturers are free to produce these higher 
priced dresses because they had ceased to 
manufacture the lower price groups by 1943, 
or manufactured only one price line instead 
of several in 1943, or they come under con- 
tractor’s regulations, or they are new in the 
business, or they escape the maximum aver- 
age price regulations for other reasons. 

When Mr. Bowles announced his low-priced 
textile program 14 months ago he promised 
to increase the supply of good quality low- 
priced clothing, and to roll back the cost 
thereof. I quote from the press release of 
January 23, 1945: 

For consumer it would mean: 

1. A greater proportion of the supply of 
apparel will be in the low and medium price 
essential garments, beginning to appear in 
the stores by last spring. 

2. Reduction of currently inflated clothing 
prices by 6 or 7 percent. 

3. Every effort will be made to improve 
quality of clothing for the price. 

Mr. Bowles’ program has been in effect for 
10 months and his forecast has not ma- 
terialized. 

I have been in the dress business for 30 
years, which would take me back to the be- 
ginning of the First World War, and even 
during that period I have never seen in the 
stores aS poor quality, badly made dresses 
at as high prices as there are today. 

At a recent meeting in New York a Gov- 
ernment representative announced that the 
reason priorities for dress goods had to be 
reduced to approximately 70 percent was that 
there were 2,000 new businesses that had to 
share in the materials. Two thousand new 
manufacturers are a lot of manufacturers. 
I have an account in every city and town of 
any size, including some very small towns, 
in the United States and I have only 2,000 
accounts. I am told there were about 8,000 
manufacturers who came under the original 
OPA order for women’s and children’s outer- 
wear garments, This shows what is happen- 
ing to the garment business and, to my mind, 
accounts for the large quantity of badly 
made, high-priced, junky merchandise fos- 
ant by the maximum average-price regula- 

on. 

Mr. Bowles has not come before you and 
acknowledged the failure of the maximum 
average price program in the garment in- 
dustry. In fact, jhe has not even shown 
you any charts of what has happened to 
the price of clothing during the last 10 
months under maximum average-price regu- 
lation. In place of acknowledging the fail- 
ure of maximum average price and doing 
away with this regulation in accordance with 
industry’s plea he, having gained control of 
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CPA, has now issued a new order by that 
agency compelling the mills to go back to 
the war goods they were producing in 1942 
to 1944. Production at that time was geared 
to provide materials for wartime needs. Do 
we want to freeze our cotton mills in the 
production of the qualities of 1943, or any 
of the 10 years previous to 1943? In 1943 
we were in a terrible war and even my plant 
was running up to 75 percent of its produc- 
tion on war orders; our first energy and effort 
was on war production. The preceding 10 
years were depression years. In America 
must our cotton mills turn out practically 
nothing but vast quantities of low-end and 
staple merchandise? Must we import our 
fine cottons if we are to have them at all? 
Cotton is too important in America to tie 
it down to false economic ideas. American 
mills can make beautiful fine cottons, as fine 
as any other country, and I think we are 
doing the cotton-producing States, as well as 
all America, a great disservice by trying to 
regiment our mills to low-quality and war- 
needs cotton materials. 

The English cotton mills are already 
soliciting business in America on fine cot- 
tons. As a result of OPA control policies my 
company has been forced into a position of 
going to the British to buy fine cottons. I 
have placed an order for 100,000 yards of 2- 
ply /120 voiles and am promised the first 100,- 
000 yards that come off their looms. I placed 
this order for English goods because our mills 
are so tied up with regulations that I saw no 
possible chance of obtaining that material in 
America. 

The experience of the past 10 months has 
demonstrated the impossibility of meeting 
a shortage of good quality low-priced mer- 
chandise with detailed regulations. We need 
less regulation, not more regulation. If 
Congress feels it is best under all the circum- 
stances to continue OPA I sincerely hope they 
will write into the act such limitations of 
power and directives of policy as will stream- 
line the operation of this agency. 

In a previous extension of price control 
Congress wrote into the act a provision that 
no pricing department of OPA could be 
headed by anyone who did not have at least 
5 years’ business experience. It was an at- 
tempt to eliminate impractical and unwork- 
able regulations. Today those of us who have 
dealings and conferences with OPA often find 
the decisions of any practical minded depart- 


. ment head in OPA completely overriden by 


the decisions of a corps of career economists 
and legal advisers who work in first one de- 
partment of the Government and then an- 
other, whose impractical theories have never 
been tested in business life and whose 
philosophy of life and economy is tainted 
with principles on which business and in- 
dustry in America could never have developed. 
They are the real heads of OPA—they dic- 
tate its policies and write its orders. If this 
Congress in extending the Price Control Act 
will take cognizance of by-passing activity on 
its previous legislation and write into the act 
a death sentence for the stifling activity of 
these career economists it will do more than 
anything else to disentangle the strangle hold 
on production and industry. 

Specifically, I recommend that any exten- 
sion of OPA be for 6 months only in the tex- 
tile and clothing industry. The maximum 
average price regulation and all other regu- 
lations that interfere with production should 
be removed at once. The industry should 
be advised that other price controls will be 
gradually relaxed so that by December 31, 
1946, all controls will be off. We have the 
Taw material, we have the mills, and we have 
the clothing plants to more than take care 
of all of the textile and clothing needs of 
this country. 

In summary, may I again urge that if Con- 
gress is to continue price control it should 
at the same time define its duties and pow- 
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ers to reshape it for transition needs. In 
that reshaping such regulations as the maxi- 
mum average price regulation and all other 
regulations that interfere with production 
should be prohibited. Failing to do this we 
should be prepared for greater scarcities, 
higher prices, and a public that will hold 
Congress responsible for the entire situation. 

May I show you a few dresses that will 
demonstrate how the maximum average 
price regulation is creating higher rather 
than lower priced merchandise? 


ee 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an article which ap- 
peared in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal, April 13, 1946, as follows: 

Ame CaLLts Wyatt's 1946 Atm IMPOSSIBLE 


Don Campbell, lumber consultant to Hous- 
ing Expediter Wilson Wyatt, called Wyatt's 
1,200,000-homes goal for 1946 impossible and 
said last night “someone is making political 
capital of this emergency.” 

He asserted the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration “refuses to be realistic” and declared 
“just a little break, a little give in the line, 
is all we need to produce. 

“If private industry fails to meet that 
(1,200,000 homes) goal this year,” Campbell 
told the Louisville Building Congress, “the 
Government can go in and say ‘private in- 
dustry has failed and we'll build the rest with 
the taxpayers’ money.’” 

RECALLED BY WYATT 

Campbell served in Washington 3 years 
during the war, administering lumber distri- 
bution for war needs. On his return to his 
home at Lebanon, Ky., he was elected mayor 
of the town before being requested by Wyatt 
to return to WasHington as lumber adviser to 
the housing agency. 

He said he knows “of no man more sin- 
cere than Wilson Wyatt,” but declared he 
disagreed sharply with the National Housing 


Agency's current building-restriction orders. 
“Instead,” Campbell said, “he advocated a 
nonpriorities go-ahead order for all private 


homes costing up to $8,000.” 

He asserted that “Since VJ-day there has 

been no policy set on reconversion.” 
IS CRITICAL OF OPA 

“The Office of Price Administration,” he 
continued, “refuses to see that it’s produc- 
tion and production alone that’s holding up 
reconversion.” 

“Certainly there is a shortage—caused by 
the greatest war we've ever been through,” 
Campbell said, “and we're in the midst of a 
housing hysteria. * * * We're getting 
headlines ard ballyhoo, but I'll tell you 
frankly we are not getting houses.” 

He listed some of his objections to the 
Housing Agency’s program: 

1. It’s unrealistic—I don’t think 1,200,000 
homes will be built this year. 

2. The $6,000 limit on cost of veterans’ 
homes: Sure, we want cheap homes for vet- 
erans but we can’t build them for $6,000 in 
metropolitan areas. 

SKEPTICAL OF PRIORITY SYSTIEM 

8. The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill in gen- 

eral: Why bring anather buyer into the 
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market when there is a shortage of mate- 
rials already? 

4. Veterans’ priorities: I’m skeptical of the 
way priorities are going. 

He quoted OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles as having said the Goverment should 
subsidize manufacturers of new and untried 
building materials because we know the pub- 
lic won’t buy them. 

“I have nothing but praise for legitimate 
prefabrication,” Campbell continued, “but 
there’s nothing I can say before ladies about 
all these crackpot prefabricated crackerboxes 
of which I’m afraid we’re going to see too 
many—bought by veterans—within the next 
few years.” 

SAYS HE'S IN DARK s 

He then listed three things “that don’t 
make much sense to me”: 

1. Subsidies in the building-materials field, 

2. Radical prefabrication. 

3. Untried materials “which the Govern- 
ment will have to buy if the public won’t.” 

He said lumber is going into “black-market 
channels,” and insisted “The OPA must be 
made to see the light” and increase lumber 
prices “to get lumber back into normal 
channels.” 

He said, however, that OPA has been “see- 
ing the light” for the last several weeks, and 
has raised ceilings on plywood, fir doors, west- 
ern pine, hardwood flooring, red cypress and 
Lake States hemlock, with the result these 
materials are being shipped. Douglas fir, 
redwood, and southern pine are slated for 
price increases, he said. 


HOPES FOR SUCCESS 


Despite his expressed disagreement with 
the restrictive orders, the price controls, and 
the 1,200,000-homes building goal, he said he 
hopes the housing program succeeds. 

“What I have said has no political tinge,” 
he concluded. “I’m talking as one Amer- 
ican to another. * * * If you don’t see 
that you are losing the American way of life 
and losing it pretty fast, then I don’t think 
you'd recognize the Goddess of Liberty if you 
passed her on the street.” 

In a forum period, 
Campbell was asked: 

“What are we going to do about it?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. 


following his talk, 


OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just received from a very able and 
highly respected furniture manufacturer 
in my district a letter which ought to be 
read by every person who is interested in 
demolishing the OPA and all of its works. 
It is about time that some heed be given 
by this administration to the views of 
businessmen with reference to the de- 
plorable situation created by the OPA, 
It is obvious that millions of people are 
being made to suffer because this politi- 
cal group seeks through its propaganda 
to remain in office. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting this letter, without disclos- 
ing the name of the firm or the author of 
the letter, because to do so would only 
bring down the Gestapo of the OPA and 
other totalitarian agencies of the Gov- 


ernment on the neck of an outstanding 
citizen of my district: 


I have just returned from a 2 weeks’ trip 
(5,000 miles) visiting the southern lumber 
mills and thought that you might be inter- 
ested in the conditions which prevail as I 
observed them. 

Frankly, they are just terrible. Without 
any doubt 75 percent of the lumber moving 
is in the black market and this includes both 
pine and hardwoods and no attempt is being 
made to “cover up.” New small mills are 
springing up everywhere but the good, old 
substantial mills, those who operate on exist- 
ing ceilings are closing down. Without any 
doubt there is one thing that this black 
market has created, namely, more produc- 
tion. 

I will not burden you with the details of 
what I saw and found but of one thing I am 
sure, that we will never get the production 
which we must have in this country while 
the OPA exists. If it is thrown out, as I am 
sure it should be, the “balloon will surely 
go up” but it will be back down and level off 
in 6 or 8 months and 12 months from today 
we will be far better off than we will be under 
any form of the OPA. We will have chaos 
for a time but over the long pull conditions 
will gradually right themselves for we cannot 
continue under present conditions and they 
will surely get worse rather than better. If 
you wish more details then I will gladly give 
them. 

The thought of any housing subsidy under 
present conditions is just pure folly and 


just another way of wasting the taxpayers’ 
money. 


RFC Doing Good Job in Small Business 
Loan Field 
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Mr PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
here an article which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal which I am certain 
will be of interest to many Members. It 
is entitled “RFC Plan Backing Bank Help 
To Small Business Shows Rapid Expan- 
sion,” and gives a very good picture of 
the possibilities of financial aid to small 
business utilization of RFC’s blanket- 
participation agreement with banks. 

I believe that this plan offers a realistic 
approach on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in rendering financial aid to 
small business. It offers a medium 
whereby the small businessman’s prob- 
lems may be discussed on the spot with 
a banker who should have a direct inter- 
est in the success of that small business- 
man’s operation—his local banker. 

I have had called to my attention a 
policy letter sent by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to the heads of all of 
its loan agency offices and note the fol- 
lowing: 

If the applicant has not contacted his 
bank, or a bank, the agency examiner agrees 
with the applicant on a selected bank. The 
agency then arranges an appointment for the 
applicant with the bank and, if possible, an 
examiner accompanies the applicant to the 
bank to assist the applicant in properly pre- 
senting the facts of his case to the bank. 

The bank, of course, can either make the 
loan itself, or if it has an agreement under 
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the B. P. A. plan (blanket-participation agree. 
ment), it may desire to place in under such 
plan. In any event, the agency does what it 
can to assist the applicant in having his 
credit needs met. 


Operating under the terms of the 
blanket-participation agreements, the 
local banker, if he heads a small bank, 
will not be faced with either of the two 
most serious problems which confront 
the average small bank: First, the ne- 
cessity of accepting the full responsi- 
bility of a loan which may be on the 
border line of the amount it can safely 
handle. Second, being faced with a loan 
application which may be completely ac- 
ceptable from the banker’s viewpoint, 
because of the bank’s full knowledge of 
the circumstances, but which may be 
slightly larger than the maximum limit 
of its credit to any one borrower. 

Under the blanket-participation agree- 
ment, a bank is enabled to process a loan 
four times the size which it normally 
would be able to handle. This might 
mean the difference between success and 
failure of the applicant firm, because all 
too often the true merits of its applica- 
tion can only be known by the local 
banker, and not by a banker who does 
not know the principals of the firm, the 
circumstances surrounding the need for 
financial aid, or specific local conditions 
surrounding the operation of the appli- 
cant firm. 

Under the blanket-participation agree- 
ment, the small bank is not called upon 
to assume the full responsibility for the 
loan. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation guarantees up to 75 percent 
of the loan. The RFC’s experience on 
loans is such that we can be assured the 
taxpayers will not have to foot any defi- 
cit on the over-all program. 

This blanket-participation agreement 
should prove a healthful stimulus to the 
loan functions of small banks with re- 
spect to small business. 

The article to which I refer follows: 


RFC Pran BacKING BANK HELP TO SMALL 
Business SHows Rapip ExPpaNSION—MaAkxI- 
MUM BorrowInc $350,000, Averace $47,500; 
A CHICKEN FATTENER Got $240—400 New 
BPA Loans MONTHLY 


(By Henry Gemmill) 


WASHINGTON.—One of RFC’s fanciest lend- 
ing programs, a year old this month, has 
loosed more than $100,000,000 in credit with- 
out use of Federal funds. 

It’s the B. P. A. plan, now expanding at 
a good clip. The initials stand for “blanket 
participation agreement.” Any bank which 
has such an agreement with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation can freely make 4 
wide variety of business loans with an auto- 
matic guarantee that if they go scour RFC will 
take as much as 75 percent of the loss, 

So far, this scheme is peanuts to RFC which 
in its time has lent more than $40,000,000,000 
and a lot of that to very big businesses. But 
directors of the agency like to talk about 
it, because it satisfies their hankering to help 
small banks and little business borrowers. 
And the project is growing fast. 


NEARLY 2,800 BANKS JOIN 


By the middle of this month about 18 
percent of the Nation’s banks had joined 
up—nearly 2,800 of them. They authorized 
almost 2,300 B. P. A. loans for $106,000,000, 
about double the number and amount which 
were out 3 months ago. New B. P. A. loans 
are now running about 400 a month; by the 
end of the year officials expect they'll hit 
1,000 monthly, 








A Mississippi chicken-fattener got the 
smallest of these loans—$240, They range 
up to a legal top of $350,000. The average 
loan for a while was running at $56,000, but 
now that figure has been whittled to $47,500. 

Conceived in wartime, the B. P. A. lending 
program is only now being pushed by the 
Government's loan offices scattered through- 
out the country. The 31 RFC field agencies 
are circularizing banks and addressing bank- 
er's conventions. Their men intend to start 
making door-to-door bank calls to explain 
the set-up. But officials insist there'll be no 
pressure on any bank that wants to stay out. 

A good many BPA loans have been made 
with maturities as short as 6 months. But 
the emphasis is on longer term credit. The 
RFC believes it’s valuable to help small 
banks get into this more profitable business 
while maintaining their liquidity with guar- 
anties of Federal backing in a pinch. Offi- 
cials say many a small institution which 
could otherwise lend no more than $10,000 
to any one borrower under State banking 
regulations can now extend $40,000 credits 
because of RFC participation agreements. 

More than half (50.6 percent) of this new 
sort of credit is being extended in towns 
of less than 10,000 souls. RFC officials say 
they've heard but can’t track down rumors 
of big-bank opposition to the plan, spring- 
ing partly from suspicions of Federal com- 
petition with their own correspondent 
dealings with little banks. 

The RFC spokesmen contend that Gov- 
ernment competition with the banks is the 
last thing in their minds; they are happy 
that 98 bauks with over $100,000,000 of de- 
posits have joined this small bank pro- 
g.am., These participants aren't the giants 
of the banking world, but include such large 
institutions as New York’s Corn Exchange 
Bank and Trust Co. and Brooklyn Trust 
Co., Chicago’s City National Bank & Trust 
Co., the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit, the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
and the American Exchange National Bank 
of the same city. 

HOW THE PROJECT WORKS 


Here is how BPA works in high light form: 

The American National Bank of Kalama- 
zoo, or any similar institution, decides it 
would like this kind of backing, and applies 
at its regional RFC office for a blanket par- 
ticipation agreement. The document goes 
to Washington for scrutiny by directors of 
the agency. Theoretically, they could turn 
down an application, but almost any bank 
of deposit supervised by Federal or State 
officials is okayed. 

When the bank is blessed, it has blanket 
permission to advance any amount of busi- 
ness credit, with automatic RFC guaranties 
up to 75 percent of each loan. The Federal 
officials explain that this freedom was 
granted after a decade of experience. “We 
felt we could close our eyes,” says one expert. 

As a matter of fact, the RFC’s eyes are not 
quite shut—just squinting. The agency puts 
a $350,000 ceiling on lending to any one bor- 
rower; it sets a 10-year maximum maturity 
on BPA loans and specifies that not less than 
10 percent of the principal be repaid an- 
nually. It gets monthly reports on bank 
disbursements and the repayments they re- 
ceive. And, under the law, regional officials 
must be informed of the salaries and other 
compensation of top employees, officers, and 
directors of ,orrowing firms—and certify 
they are reasonable. In practice, Washing- 
ton officials say they don’t know of any which 
have yet been deemed unreasonable. 

On the portion of a loan backed by RFC 
the top interest rate which a bank may 
charge is 4 percent; it can ask 6 percent on 
the balance. On many loans the banks ask 
for no more than 50 percent RFC backing. 
On protection up to this amount they pay 
the RFC only one-half percent, but if they 
seek more the charge is three-fourths per- 
cent. On each $100,000,000 of loans the RFC 
thus takes in between $500,000 and $750,000 
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annually, That's enough to cover adminis- 
trator costs and any losses officials believe. 


DOESN’T USUALLY ADVANCE COST 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is not generally expected to advance cash to 
a bank unless a loan looks shaky. Then the 
agency is to buy participation of its agreed 
percentage from the bank. So far, this has 
happened only once, in the case of a $16,000 
loan to a company erecting steam boilers in 
@ northwestern city. The RFC expects no 
ultimate loss in this instance. Whenever 
losses are incurred—and the experts are sure 
they will be—the agency will share them in 
the same proportion as its participation. 

This money is going into new enterprises 
and expansion of old ones; it could even be 
used in part for payment of old indebtedness 
to put a firm more squarely on its feet. A 
wide variety of businesses have taken ad- 
vantage of the scheme. Last month the Fed- 
eral loan officials enlarged the plan specifi- 
cally to include contractors building homes. 

Rifling through papers on a recent batch 
of loans, an Official pulled out these typical 
cases: 

A pecan cracker and packer in Missouri 
gets $9,500, while an Indiana bank lends 
$50,000 to a wholesale grocer. 

A New York rubber-stamp manufacturer 
takes $100,000, while an Arizona water com- 
pany is receiving $10,000. 

In Seattle an electrical-supplies company 
borrows $2,800, and in the same area a manu- 
facturer of truck bodies is granted $12,000. 

A small Illinois town is going to be im- 
proved by a bowling alley and soda foun- 
tain, to the tune of $30,000, while a Louisiana 
boat-and-barge project gets $100,000. 

A fruit- and vegetable-freezing enterprise 
in Maryland is awarded $140,000, and a $12,- 
000 theater is being erected in Oklahoma. 

In Newark, N. J., a producer of molded- 
rubber items is handed $10,000, while an lowa 
jeweler gets $5,500, and a Michigan whole- 
saler of auto parts takes $6,000. 

How much of all this lending is going to 
really small businesses? RFC’s statistics 
don’t show for sure, but they give indica- 
tions. By the end of last month 28.6 percent 
of the B. P. A. loans were for $10,000 or less. 
At the same date 75.4 percent were for $50,000 
or less, and 88.2 percent for $100,000 or less. 

That’s a numerical accounting of the loans, 
of course, and since a few big credits can 
outweigh many small ones, the figures on dis- 
tribution of funds give a somewhat different 
picture. For instance, just 29.8 percent of all 
money advanced under B. P. A. went out in 
loans of less than $50,000. 

This new style of lending is underway 
throughout the United States, but in a very 
spotty fashion. The western end of the coun- 
try, for instance, including California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Mon- 
tana, and most of Arizona, had at the end of 
last month benefited by just 225 B. P. A. 
loans. That’s less than the Chicago area 
alone. 

And all New England had just 20 loans. 
The New York area was second to Chicago, 
but much of the East apparently has not yet 
become interested. The most activity so far 
has been in the Midwest, parts of the old 
South, and Texas. 


* 





Let’s Eliminate the Bloated Bureaus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Byrd committee has just made an- 
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other report on civilian employment of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Those figures show a steady expansion of 
the nonmilitary departments of the Gov- 
ernment since the end of the war. 

Just a few days ago the House adopted 
an amendment to the pay-raise bill for 
Federal employees that was intended to 
start a reduction of the Federal civilian 
pay roll. It is perfectly obvious that 
definite and drastic action will have to 
be taken by the Congress before this 
trend toward ever-expanding Federal 
pay rolls can be halted and then re- 
versed. 

There must be a prompt weeding out 
of all of these wartime emergency agen- 
cies which have completed their essen- 
tial wartime work. 

It is almost a year since the war ended 
in Europe and 8 months since VJ-day, 
yet the current report of the Civil Service 
Commission shows that our Federal bu- 
reaucracy still employs 2,921,673 civilian 
pay-rollers. No emergency powers have 
been relinquished. Renewal of expiring 
war power is being pressed by the ad- 
ministration. 

In the nonmilitary departments there 
was an increase of 29,149 civilian em- 
ployees in the month of February this 
year, as compared with January. This 
continued expansion of the wartime 
agencies in peacetime suggests that Pres- 
ident Truman contemplates a perma- 
nent bureaucracy of regimentation, pri- 
orities, allocations, and Executive order 
controls over the American people. If 
that be the administration’s program, 
the people should know the facts. 

The Department of Agriculture added 
473 names to its pay roll during Feb- 
ruary, bringing the present total to 
87,323. 

In the same month the Department of 
Commerce increased its rolls by 1,494 ci- 
vilian employees, to make a total of 
33,868 pay-rollers. 

The Post Office added 9,885 names dur- 
ing the month, for a new total of 463,628. 

During the month of February 1946, 
31 different agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment expanded their civilian 
rolls. 

Even the President’s Executive Office 
rolls took on 5 additional workers, in the 
Budget Bureau, for a new high of 757 in 
that division. The Treasury Department 
added 2,426 pay-roillers. The State De- 
partment 1,408, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation 3,680—all durins 
1 month. 

This expansion in the civilian agencies 
must be curbed if Federal spending ever 
is to be brought under control. What 
has happened in Washington that the 
bloated wartime bureaus still find it 
necessary to increase their rolls in peace- 
time, rather than reduce them to the 
scope of normal operations? 

An examination of the official figures 
from the Civil Service Commission sug- 
gests either that bureaucracy is out of 
hand—bigger than the men who are sup- 
posed to be managing it—or that the 
Truman administration now has em- 
braced the doctrines of European col- 
lectivism as the permanent peacetime 
pattern of American Government. 


pay 
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When the New Deal came into power 
in 1933, the total civilian pay roll of the 
Federal Government was but 575,000, in- 
cluding the postal service. At the war- 
time peak, when Government arsenals 
and shipyards were in maximum pro- 
duction the total civilian pay rolls 
reached a high of 3,600,000. Since the 
end of the war the military rolls have 
declined sharply, with the closing of 
Government arsenals, powder plants, 
and shipyards. But the Washington bu- 
reaus still are growing at the old war- 
time rate. 

If we do not check this rampant and 
noxious growth in the Federal estab- 
lishment, bureaucracy ultimately will de- 
vour us with pay rolls and busybody 
spending of the taxpayers’ substance. 


Extension of the Draft Act 
=<XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to this bill to extend the Se- 
lective Service Act. for the following rea- 
sons: 

First, this bill should not have been 
brought before the House at this time, 
and since it will not become operative 
until October 15 it would have given us 
an excellent opportunity to try out some 
other method of maintaining a necessary 
armed force. 

For instance, there is now pending a 
bill which would increase the pay of the 
armed forces personnel. This bill is 
scheduled to follow. This is placing the 
cart before the horse. Had theincreased 
pay bill been brought in here and passed, 
it would not, in my opinion, be necessary 
to extend the Selective Service Act now 
or on October 15, because the pay bill 
would be the incentive the country needs 
to get volunteers for our armed forces. 
At any rate, this would be the ordinary 
procedure and I believe sufficient incen- 
tive to maintain our forces. 

I know this would be quite costly, but 
no doubt the pay bill will pass anyway. 
And since we are loaning vast sums of 
money to foreign governments without 
interest, while we are charging our GI’s 
4 percent for money with which to buy 
homes, farms, or a business, I believe we 
should charge interest on foreign loans. 
We should charge at least as much inter- 
est as our Government has to pay to bor- 
row the money to make the loans to 
foreign governments. Even if it were 
only 2 percent on these billions it would 
go a long way toward paying the increase 
which would be necessary to maintain 
our armed forces under a volunteer 
system. 

I am also opposed to this bill because 
I believe all fathers now in service should 
be released. I know fathers who have 
not seen their children for as long as 
3 years. I find no provision or assurance 
in this bill that they will be returned by 


the enactment of this law. Under this 
bill as now proposed fathers will no long- 
er be drafted. This penalizes the fathers 
already in the services. 

Mr. Speaker, the period of emergency 
is over. The war should be declared at 
an end, and the Selective Service Act 
should be allowed to terminate on May 
15, and the emergency agencies set up 
under the War Powers Act should speed- 
ily fold up and the country get back to 
normalcy, which is impossible so long as 
these emergency agencies are operating. 


New Bank Procedure for GI Leans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1946 , 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I desire to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD at this 
time an article which appeared in the 
April 1946 issue of Banking entitled “GI 
Loans Spéeded by Amendments.” It is 
as follows: 


GI LOANS SPEEDED BY AMENDMENTS 


The average veteran who seeks a loan from 
his home-town bank under guaranty provi- 
sions of the amended Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act will probably have the loan money 
available for use in less time than would a 
regular bank customer, according to William 
Powers, deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association,-who is also secretary of 
its committee on service for war veterans. 

The amendments to the GI Act, which are 
covered by regulations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, cut the time for making a bank 
loan from as much as 4 weeks to only a few 
days. The automatic guaranty of a portion 
of the loan by the Veterans’ Administration 
provides the bank-loan officer with what is in 
effect collateral of a definite value, and this 
permits the bank to go ahead with the loan 
procedure with a minimum of delay. 

For instance, here is a schedule of how the 
average veteran can make a loan under the 
new amendments, compared with procedure 
under the original act: 

NEW PROCEDURE UNDER AMENDMENTS 


Veteran discusses loan with bank officer. 

Bank may accept veteran’s honorable dis- 
charge certificate as certificate of eligibility 
for loan. 

Bank proceeds with credit operation. 
Selects appraiser from Veterans’ Administra- 
tion list of approved appraisers. After re- 
ceiving appraiser’s report may complete loan 
and pay out funds to the veteran. The vet- 
eran has the money he needs in a matter of 
hours or at the most in a few days. 

After making the loan to the veteran, the 
bank sends to the regional office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration: (1) the veteran’s hon- 
orable discharge certificate; (2) the note or 
evidence of debt signed by the veteran; (3) 
the appraiser’s report, and (4) loan closing 
statement of the bank. 

The Veterans’ Administration endorses the 
discharge certificate with the amount of the 
loan made and the portion of the guaranty 
right used and remaining for the veteran. 
The Veterans’ Administration endorses the 
note, indicating the guaranty reserve cover- 
ing the loan. The Veterans’ Administration 
returns to the bank the discharge certificate 
and note and keeps the appraiser’s report and 
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closing sta.ement. The discharge certificate 
is given back to the veteran. 
OLD PROCEDURE UNDER ORIGINAL GI ACT 

Veteran discusses loan with bank loan 
officer. 

The veteran and bank fill out form for ap- 
application for certificate of eligibility for the 
veteran. This application is sent to regional 
office of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The certificate of eligibility is returned to 
the bank and enclosed with it is the name of 
a qualified appraiser who is to appraise the 
real property involved. 

The bank obtains a credit rating report on 
the veteran from an approved credit rating 
agency. 

The bank completes arrangements to make 
the loan and applies to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for a certificate of guaranty. 

The Veterans’ Administration sends the 
guaranty certificate to the bank. 

The funds may then be paid out to the 
veteran. 

Under this new automatic procedure, the 
bank in the majority of cases does not need 
to make any contact with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration until after the loan is com- 
pleted. The bank is required to fill out only 
one form, and that is the loan closing state- 
ment. In most cases there is no need for a 
credit rating report. All form filling out and 
processing time has been eliminated under 
the revised method, except for unusual cases. 

Under the old procedure, the bank and the 
veteran and.the appraiser filled out a mini- 
mum of six forms which on the average re- 
quired a total of 7 hours to complete. As 
long as 4 weeks were needed to process these 
forms, and during the time which elapsed, 
many veterans lost an opportunity to buy a 
home or business. 


OPA Alone Cannot Prevent Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include one of 
the most comprehensive and concise 
statements I have seen on the real fac- 
tors that are causing inflation in this 
country and to which little or no atten- 
tion has been given by most citizens in 
their naive belief that to keep OPA will 
automatically mean inflation is con- 
trolled. At best OPA treats symptoms. 
It is an opiate to make the patient feel 
better during a crisis. If properly un- 
derstood and handled, it is, I think, a 
proper and necessary opiate. Eut this 
country is in for a most tragic awaken- 
ing if those in control do not promptly 
take vigorous steps to correct the gen- 
uinely causative factor, chiefly too much 
easy and cheap money in circulation 
and too little production. 

OPA ALONE CANNOT PREVENT INFLATION 


(By Milton Friedman, associate professor of 
economics and statistics, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Minnesota) 


The American people resemble the 70-year- 
old man who suddenly discovered he had 
been speaking prose all his life. Most of 
us are worried by the threat of inflation, 
but seem not to realize that we have already 
had a substantial inflation and that inflation 
is continuing. 











Government figures show a rise of some 
95 percent in the cost of living during the 
war. And these figures seriously understate 
the price rise. A major effect of OPA price 
control has been to disguise rather than pre- 
vent increases in price. Rough allowance 
for these disguised price increases suggests 
that the cost of living has risen about as 
much during this war as during the First 
World War, when it rose nearly 70 percent. 

This inflation has not yet reached its peak. 
The accumulated demands of consumers and 
pusiness for a wide variety of goods are 
backed by an unprecedented volume of cash 
and liquid assets. 

OPA price controls alone cannot restrain 
inflation and might best be eliminated. In 
many fields legal or illegal evasion will make 
them entirely ineffective. In others, they 
can be effective, but only at the expense of 
doing more harm than good by disorganiz- 

y markets and restricting production. 

We can and must take measures now to 
control the basic causes of inflation by limit- 
ing the supply of cash and bank deposits. 
This will require that Government collect 
as much and spend as little as possible; that 
we put the Federal Reserve System once again 
in control of the volume of cash and deposits 
by drastically raising reserve requirements; 
and that we pin down the liquid assets in 
the hands of the public by a realistic Federal 
debt policy, even if that means higher inter- 
est rates on the Federal debt. 

The chief danger is that continuance of 
OPA price controls will be regarded as a 
substitute for measures that strike effectively 
at the basic causes of inflation. 





Britain Orders Deep Cut in Taxes in Expec- 
tation of Loan From United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I hereby offer for the 
Recorp a recent dispatch from London, 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal and American. I am wondering if 
the same is not offered as just another 
piece of propaganda on behalf of the 
proposed British loan: 


BRITAIN ORDERS DEEP CUT IN TAXES IN EXPECTA- 
TION OF LOAN FROM UNITED STATES 


Lonpon, April 9.—Hugh Dalton Chancelor 
of the Exchequer, announced today that 
Britain's 60-percent excess-profits tax has 
been repealed, as of December 31, 1946. 

He said this and other reductions were 
based on the anticipation of approval of the 
American loan and that “if it fails we shall 
at once have to take restrictive measures to 
reduce imports, especially those affecting 
American dollars.” 

He cut purchase taxes on a long list of 
items, reducing the levy from 100 percent to 
334% percent on phonographs and phono- 
graph equipment and lowered the sports- 
entertainment tax except for horse, motor, 
and dog races. 

He announced that workers’ contributions 
under the National Insurance Act would be 
exempt from income tax, relieving an esti- 
mated 156,000 persons of income tax. 

He also made two small changes in low- 
level income taxes, increasing the basic ex- 
emption of working women by $120 to $440. 
The earned-income allowance was boosted 
trom one-tenth to one-eighth. 
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Pearls From the Congressional Mail— 
Sound Money and a Fair Interest Rate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
two sides to the interest question. 
Shakespeare in his Merchant of Venice 
portrayed the cruel side. Until recently 
the rate of interest exacted by money 
lenders laid a heavy burden on the 
farmers of this country and small bor- 
rowers. Now, with the money volume 
swollen all out of proportions to the cur- 
rency needs and credit requirement of 
the normal business of the country, as a 
result current interest rates fail to make 
a fair return on the invested savings of 
those who have obtained a competency 
by their thrift and savings on which they 
must depend for support in their de- 
clining years, a subject discussed in the 
correspondence inserted here: 


ANbES, Monrt., April 8, 1946. 
Hon. Compron L. WHITE, 
House Office Building, 
: Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN: In your article, found 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp on page 1956, you express the idea that 
low interest rates is a menace. 

I have lived on a homestead in Richland 
County, Mont., for 32 years. I’ve paid in- 
terest rates as high as 12 and never lower 
than 6 percent. At times when prices were 
at the lowest point, say in 1931 and 1932, I’ve 
stood the banker off with a Winchester. 

In going over those 32 years I had no trou- 
ble to pay after the depression came on. In 
1937 there was a recession that took the 
prices out of cattle. A neighbor sold his 
cattle for 744 cents in early August. I sold 
mine October 22 for 4 to 5 cents. I suffered 
a loss. At 7 cents I always had a profit on 
grass-fed stuff. 

I say this interest rate should be reduced 
to 3 percent and held there by a rigid law. 

The bankers in eastern Montana ruined 
Richland County after 1920. Think of it— 
1,100 mortgage foreclosures in this county 
from 1921 to 1925, both inclusive. 

Money supply. Hold it at the present level 
until every dollar of debt is paid. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Wm. A. ALEXANDER. 


—_— 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, 
WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1946. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. ALEXANDER, 
Andes, Mont. 

Dear Mr. ALEXANDER: It was both interest- 
ing and a pleasure to receive your letter 
with reference to the interest rates charged 
for the use of money. 

It appears that your experience in bor- 
rowing money in operating a farm is right in 
line with my own and thousands of others 
in this country. Back in the days when we 
needed so many things to reclaim and equip 
a farm in Idaho we had to borrow money at 
12 percent and the loan companies made it 
a special favor to lend money to a farmer on 
a first mortgage at 8 percent and forced an 
applicant to pay their agent an advanced 
commission of $100 before they would even 
consider the loan. 

Much of my earnings went to pay the 
quarterly installments of 8 percent interest 
on the farm loan. It was after this that the 
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farm-land bank came along. We refinanced 
the farm loan at 6 percent, 5 percent of this 
was interest and the other 1 percent was ap- 
plied on the amortization. This loan has 
been paid off, thank goodness, and now we 
are trying to keep out of debt. 

I think interest rates, like rent of a house, 
or the lease on a farm, should bring fair re- 
turns for the use of the money. If you de- 
vote your time and efforts to building a home 
and someone comes along and wants to oc- 
cupy your house, you are entitled to a fair 
rental. Then if circumstances make it nec- 
essary to sell your house and someone comes 
along and wants to borrow the money you 
received as the proceeds of the sale, you are 
just as much entitled to a fair return for 
the use of your money as you were for the 
use of your house or your farm, or any other 
form of property that you may have, or may 
convert into money. 

You and I are discussing a problem as old 
as the ages—interest and usury. The rates 
of interest, like the price of many other 
things, is subject to the law of supply and 
demand. The rate of interest is controlled 
by certain legal restrictions devised to pre- 
vent the collection of usury. I am inclined 
to believe that 5 percent would be a fair ceil- 
ing on interest to be fixed by law, although 
the Congress has established a higher figure 
in fixing the rate of returns on capital in- 
vested in railroads and public utilities, which 
is placed at 6 percent for rate-making pur- 
poses, and the thing that our law should 
prevent is the creation of artificial money 
and credit and thereby eliminate schemes by 
which bank manipulators amass vast accu- 
mulations of synthetic money and capital— 
purchasing power, capital on which the Gov- 
ernment, business, and those engaged in in- 
dustry must pay interest, under the pre- 
vailing conditions, naturally money is cheap 
and interest is iow. 

The article you refer to in the Conscres- 
SIONAL RECORD was not my statement, but the 
condensation and publication of the plea of 
a banker for better interest returns on in- 
vested capital. The thing my efforts are be- 
ing directed to is the preservation of a sound 
national economy with staple prices for the 
products of the farm and manufactured 
products of this country. 

This can best be accomplished by giving 
this country a sound, adequate, and workable 
money system—a plan that will safeguard 
and protect the integrity of financial com- 
mitments as a means of putting business on 
a safe and secure foundation while elimi- 
nating booms and depressions, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CoMPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





Relief for Surviving Hebrews of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
wish to insert the following letter sent 
to Mr. T. F. Tsiang, chairman of the 
recent session of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
which was held in Atlantic City last 
month and which was addressed by Mr. 
Peter H. Bergson, chairman of the He- 
brew Committee of National Liberation. 
I am sure that my colleagues will find 
this letter of great interest since it deals 
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with the specific problem of relief by 
UNRRA to the surviving Hebrews of Eu- 
rope whose place of residence today is 
in former Axis countries. I also insert 
excerpts from the official journal of 
UNRRA’s fourth session, in which this 
proposal of the Hebrew committee is 
discussed and a special and worthy plea 
is made by the then Director General, 
Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, for immediate 
implementation of this recommendation. 
The letter and excerpts follow: 


HEBREW COMMITTEE OF 
NATIONAL LIBERATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1946. 
T. F. TsSIAnGc, 

Chairman, the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Dear Sir: We beg to call the attention of 
the Council of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration to a problem 
which has been under adv'sement since the 
Council’s meeting in Montreal in Septemter 
1944 and yet remains as far from a solution 
as it was 18 months ago. 

We :gain respectfully direct the Council’s 
attention to the fact that the Hebrew people 
are one of the chief victims of the war, having 
suffered in proportion to its total population 
more cacualties than any other nation in- 
volved*:n the war, and that the unique situ- 
ation in which the unrooted and pauperized 
Hebrew people find themselves creates pe- 
culiar problems in bringing relief and re- 
habilitation to Hebrew nationals in the dev- 
astated countries of the Old World—prob- 
lems to which the proposals advanced by the 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation 
bring the only practical solution thus far 
conceived 

The GCifficulties caused by the unique situ- 
ation of the Hebrew people were not over- 
looked by the Montreal Conference. But in- 
stead of accepting our proposals at that time, 
the Conference attempted to circumvent the 
difficulties by passing resolutions 57 and 60. 
Bitter and costly experience has proved, how- 
ever, that these complicated problems have 
not been solved by these resolutions. It re- 
mains a lamentable fact that the million 
Hebrews in the Balkans, who fall under the 
provisions of these resolutions, have failed 
to receive any assistance from the UNRRA. 

The present session is to deal with and 
decide the fate of the so-called nonrepatri- 
able displaced persons. We beg to submit 
that unless the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration will regard 
and treat the Hebrews as members of a 
distinct nationality additional suffering and 
privation will be inflicted on these sorely 
tried people for refusal to recognize their 
true status, which is that of Hebrew na- 
tionals, renders their problem insoluble. 

So obvious is this fact that in Germany, 
despite the lack of formal resolutions and 
even against the opposition of the Director 
General, special camps for Hebrew (Jewish) 


displaced persons have been set up by 
UNRRA. It is to be regretted that, while 
the local staffs of this great organization 


realize the fact that the Hebrews in Europe 
have to be regarded and treated as a distinct 
national entity, the Council has not hereto- 
fore thought fit officially to recognize the real 
status of the Hebrew people. 

There is a basic difference between non- 
repatriable Yugoslavs, Poles, Czechs, etc., 
who are individual nationals of a free na- 
tion, who for personal or political reasons 
refuse to return to their countries, though 
these are willing to receive them. In the 
case of the Hebrews it is the reverse which 
is true. The Hebrews are all anxious to 
return to their country, which is Palestine; 
the British administration of Palestine, how- 
ever, refuses to admit them. The UNRRA 
for the time being is the greatest and most 
successful instrument of United Nations co- 
operation progress, It must be dedicated 


to its humane task and steer away to the 
maximum degree from political involvements 
and considerations. It would be a gross in- 
justice or an absurdity to insist upon and 
force German or Rumanian nationality upon 
the Hebrews who survived the massacres in 
Germany or Rumania merely because they 
were born in and live in these countrics, 
They are not, and are determined not to 
be regarded as, Axis nationals, but as He- 
brew nationals, and they believe they deserve 
the same treatment as the citizens of any 
other of the United Nations. 

We do not refer, when we speak of Hebrews, 
to those persons, even though they are of 
the Jewish faith, who are bona fide citizens 
of free countries and wish to remain citizens 
of such countries. Such persons are in every 
respect nationals of the countries of their 
citizenship. Hebrews are those persons of 
Hebrew ancestry (though they may or need 
not now be adherents of the Jewish religion) 
who regard themselves as Hebrew nationals 
and are willing to renounce all political al- 
legiance with any other nation. American 
and British Jews, therefore, are not Hebrews, 
but Americans and Britons. The Jews of the 
former Axis lands, however, have expressed 
their wish to be dissociated from those coun- 
trier, and, in view of the gruesome fate they 
suffered at the hands of the Axis, it would be, 
as we have said, cruelly unjust to insist that 
they are Axis citizens and to treat them as 
such. In any event, such an attitude per- 
petuates the troublesome problem and inflicts 
useless untold suffering which it is the very 
task of UNRRA to alleviate and prevent. 

We propose, therefore, that the UNRRA 
Council pass the following resolution: 

“Whereas the situation of surviving He- 
brews in Europe has not been improved to 
any considerable extent since the liberation 
of Europe from Nazi oppression; and 

“Whereas the specific needs for relief and 
rehabilitation of these survivors have been 
brought into focus even more sharply by 
recent events indicating the utter impossi- 
bility of returning the Hebrew survivors to 
the countries of their former residence; and 

“Whereas the lack of a specific program 
and of a definition of the status of these 
people, and of a special apparatus adequately 
to deal with the prcblems of Hebrew survi- 
vors in the field of relief and rehabilitation 
is causing undue hardship to those victims of 
persecution; and 

“Whereas the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration is duty bound 
on the basis of its charter to extend to He- 
brews the fullest measure of help compati- 
ble with the means at its disposal, consider- 
ing that Hebrews in Europe have fought at 
the cost of high sacrifice for the cauSe of the 
United Nations: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That all displaced and uprooted 
Hebrews, regardless of their present where- 
abouts or countries of origin, be made sub- 
ject to UNRRA assistance and given treat- 
ment on a par with all other destitute people 
of the United Nations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a special mission of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration be constituted and put in 
charge of all matters pertaining to relief for 
Hebrew people.” 

Faithfully yours, 
PETER H. Errcson, 
Chairman, 





UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
ADMINISTRATION—ELEVENTH PLENARY SES- 
SION 
The eleventh meeting of the fourth session 

of the Council of the United Nations Relief 

and Rehabilitation Administration was called 

to order at 3:45 p. m., Saturday, March 23, 

1946, at the Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 

N. J., by the chairman, Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang. 

REPORT BY THE GENERAL COMMITTEE 
The Chair called upon the secretary of the 


general committee to read its fourth report, 
which read as follows: 
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The general committee met today and sub- 
mits the following report: 


* » + * . 


“5. Proposal by the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation: The committee deter- 
mined that two items proposed by the Hebrew 
Committee of National Liberation were not 
appropriate items for the council agenda. 
The first item, an application for membership 
in the Administration, was not considered 
appropriate since the application was not 
made on behalf of a recognized government 
or authority within the meaning of article 
II of the agreement. The second item pro- 
posed by the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation, relating to assistance to certain 
displaced persons in Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Eungary, was not considered an appropriate 
item since there is adequate authority under 
the existing resolutions and since the Director 
General has taken all steps possible to comply 
with the Council resolutions on this subject.” 


Turning to item 5, the Chair called on the 
Director General for a statement. 

“Mr. LeHMaN. I will just make a very brief 
statement with regard to the second item en 
this proposal relating to assistance to certain 
displaced persons in Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary. As you know, under our agreement 
and resolutions, UNRRA is not permitted to 
give assistance to the civilian populations of 
enemy or ex-enemy countries save on specific 
authority of the Council or the central com- 
mittee. It was, however, at the meeting in 
London last August given authority to give 
assistance to certain classes of displaced per- 
sons In enemy or exenemy countries, notably 
those who were displaced by reason of race, 
religion, or assistance to United Nations dur- 
ing this war. That resolution, of course, au- 
thorized UNRRA to commence operations 
confined exclusively, of course, to displaced 
persons in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 

“Immediately after the conclusion of the 
session in London, the Administration asked 
for authority from the Allied Council, con- 
sisting of representatives of the occupying 
forces in those three countries to be per- 
mitted to send missions to survey and study 
the situation with regard to displaced per- 
sons in those countries, ang to take such 
other steps as might have been deemed desir- 
able or necessary. That request was repeated 
on a number of occasions, both through di- 
rect contact inspired by UNRRA with the Al- 
lied Council and through the governments of 
the countries whose representatives com- 
posed the Allied Control Council. UNRRA is 
anxious to send missions in and to under- 
take this work which is necessary, 

“In no case was that authority given by 
the Allied Control Council with respect ‘o 
these countries. A month or two ago au- 
thority was given to carry on an emergency 
program in Hungary among the general 
population, and, of course, among the dis- 
placed persons, and a mission of UNRRA is 
either in Hungary or on jts way there. No 
authority has, however, been given to UNRRA 
by the Allied Control Council to send in mis- 
sions to Rumania and Bulgaria. i want to 
make one correction. I said that resolution 
57 was adopted in London last summer. As 
a matter of fact, it was not adopted in Lon- 
don but in Montreal in September a year 
ago, and steps were taken by the Adminis- 
tration immediately thereafter and contin- 
ued from that time on. 

“Now, while I understand that the general 
committee has not proposed a resolution by 
this body, inserting the matter of the Ad- 
ministration gaining the authority and per- 
mission to send missions to Rumania and 
Bulgaria in order to undertake the work 
which the Council itself had authorized, may 
I say personally that since the work is neces- 
sary it should be undertaken at the earliest 
possible moment. I believe it would be ex- 
tremely helpful if those governments who 








are represented on the Allied Council would 
take whatever steps may appear to be prac- 
ticable to gain favorable action by the Allied 
Council of those two countries and thus 
permit UNRRA to undertake the work which, 
as I have already pointed out, has been. au- 
thorized by previous resolutions by this 
Council. 

“The chairman called for action on item 5, 
which was adopted. He announced that, al- 
though it had been intended. to hear a re- 
port from the committee on procedure re- 
lating to the application of the Government 
of Albania for membership in UNRRA, con- 
sideration of this item would be postponed, 

nce some members of the council found it 
inconvenient to take it up at this time. 

“Mr. Nort-Baker. Mr. Chairman, I apolo- 
cize. I think I am a little out of order, but 
you went a little too fast for me. I hope 
that Iam not at all imposing on your indul- 
rence. I do not wish to oppose the recom- 
mendation of the general committee under 
No. 5, namely, that no item should be added 
to the agenda. I would like to ask you, sir, 
if, at a later stage, I thought it desirable, 
I should be free to make a comment on what 
the Director General has just said. The 
statement which he has made is a new fact 
since the general committee adopted its 
resolution.” 

* * * 


These conditions were found by missions 
of Polish officers to exist last September, and 
were still largely prevailing. Unfortunately 
these officers from his government had not 
been given the name or authority of liaison 
officers. Elements hostile to Poland had been 
assigned the work of maintaining security 
and order in the camps, while the Polish 
Government’s officers’ duties had been con- 
fined to technical matters connected with 
transporting the repatriates. This state of 
affairs constituted a severe obstacle to Poland, 
which would like to gather all its citizens 
to rebuild the devastated countries, and a 
burden for UNRRA, since it prolonged arti- 
ficially the duration of the repatriation pro- 
gram. 

Problem of national liaison officers 


His government, said Mr. Stanczyk, was in 
accord with the grave concern over activities 
of national liaison officers expressed by the 
special subcommittee concerned with Reso- 
tution 71. 

Mr Stanczyk stated he held in his hand a 
document containing a factual description 
of the antirepatriation activities of some 
liaison officers. He added the sincere hope 
that the liquidation of military missions and 
liaison officers appointed by unauthorized 
Polish emigration circles, which had taken 
place in the French zone, would also take 
place in the rest of Germany and Austria, 
thus placing Poland on an. equal footing 
with other United Nations. 


Problem of internal camp authorities 


As pointed out in the subcommittee’s re- 
port, UNRRA was responsible for the internal 
administration of the assembly centers, hous- 
ing United Nations displaced persons, and 
coordination and supervision of voluntary 
agencies working in displaced persons as- 
sembly centers. UNRRA was thus respon- 
sible for the supervision of camp committees 
and similar organizations in the camps, 
These “self-government” bodies, elected by 
no one, had distributed food, clothing, read- 
ing matter, and Red Cross and other packages, 
had had charge of recreation, and had main- 
tained liaison with so-called camp militia 
and security forces. The composition of these 
camp authorities must be reviewed, and man- 
agement must not be placed in the hands of 
elements utilizing their position to impede 
UNRRA’'s repatriation program. 


Propaganda in the camps 


Until the first of this year not one Polish 
p'iblication had been permitted to enter the 
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camps in the British zone of Germany, and 
since that date only ~ne Polish paper and one 
periodical had been admitted to the camps. 
Because of camp management by hostile ele- 
ments, the Polish Government had no as- 
surance that any printed word from Poland 
had in fact reached the displaced persons. 
One could find at the same time in the re- 
creation halls of every camp publications 
from London, Rome, Germany, propagandiz- 
ing against repatriation, and libeling the 
Polish Government. 


Problems of Collaborators 


Among the numerous categories of col- 
laborators who had received UNRRA aid were 
many who, by ingratiating themselves with 
the camp authorities, had been appointed to 
important posts. As an example, Mr. Stan- 
czyk mentioned the command of the so- 
called Swietokrzyska Brygada which had col- 
laborated with the Germans in 1944 and 
1945 in the war against Poland. The leaders 
of this brigade, now still active and publish- 
ing its own newspaper, had helped Hitler 
carry out his policy of exterminating Jews. 
This brigade had reconstituted itself as the 
command of the so-called First Group of 
Security Companies, and was now recruiting 
displaced persons to carry on armed manue- 
vers, convening with the assistance and ap- 
proval of military authorities in the field, and 
of UNRRA. The Polish Government hoped 
this review of the situation would lead to the 
liquidation of these armed bands and the 
collaborators leading them. 


Return of Poles 


A great majority of displaced persons had 
already returned to Poland and most of those 
remaining would return in the next few 
months. Two thousand Polish teachers man- 
aging some five hundred displaced-persons 
camp schools had accepted the Polish Gov- 
ernment authority, and a delegation of 
church institutions in displaced-persons 
camps in Germany had also assured the Po- 
lish Government of its complete loyalty. The 
Polish delegation, therefore, believed that 
only those few would remain outside of Po- 
land who preferred to enter the employ of 
foreign countries. 


Revision of Resolution No. 71 


The subcommittee’s report had revealed 
that UNRRA’s role had been far less signifi- 
cant than expected, and had been largely 
limited to such matters as internal camps 
administration, coordination and supervision 
of voluntary agencies, operation of tracing 
bureaus, and assisting military authorities 
in repatriation programs. The life of these 
camps was definitely limited, and the United 
States Government had proposed closing 
most of the camps in its German and Aus- 
trian zones by August and September of 1946. 
The development of this situation confirmed 
the position taken by the Polish delegation 
at the third session of the Council: 

1. That repatriation constituted the main 
objective and chould be carried out as speed- 
ily as possible; 

2. That UNRRA should take care of all dis- 
placed persons during the period of repatria- 
tion, and until the program was concluded 
no one should be assumed to be unwilling 
to return. 





Extension of Price Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1946 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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REcorD, I would like to include the splen- 
did statement given by Mrs. Caroline E. 
Ware on behalf of the leading women’s 
organizations of the country. These 
consumer groups have a total member- 
ship in excess of ten million, and, al- 
though they testified before the Banking 
and Currency Committee, the hour was 
very late when they were called and 
as a result, I feel Congress is entitled 
to the advantage of their statement to 
be printed in the ReEcorp. The 
ment follows: 

STATEMENT OF CAROLINE F. WARE ON BEHALF 
OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN, AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION, COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, CON- 
SUMERS UNION OF THE UNITED STATES, INC., 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS 
OF WOMEN’S DIVISION OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH, GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS, LEAGUE OF WOMEN SHOPPERS, INC., 
NATIONAL BOARD OF YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS, NATIONAL CONGRESS 


state- 


OF COLORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, NA- 


TIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SETTLEMENTS, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
VOTERS, NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE, NONPARTISAN COUNCIL ON PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS OF ALPHA KAPPA SORORITY, NATIONAL 
URBAN LEAGUE, AND NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC WOMEN 


Mrs. Ware. The organizations which join 
in this statement urging the immediate ex- 
tension of the Price Control Act represent 
the great mass of the American people—mil- 
lions of parents and teachers, urban families 
from settlement house neig‘:borhoods, farm- 
home economic leaders, housewives, and 
working women from all economic levels, 
from every type of community, and from 
every racial and religious group, veterans’ 
wives, community leaders organized for so- 
cial action in the interest of all the people. 

The decision to allow the price line to be 
broken by the increase in the price of steel 
and the accompanying new wage-price policy 
have turned the vague fear of inflation into 
ths very positive recognition that substantial 
increases in living costs are inevitable and 
that unless efforts to hold prices in check are 
redoubled, these current increases will set 
off the fatal spiral of costs and prices, and 
bring on the even more fatal collapse. These 
decisions have made it imperative that Con- 
gress act promptly and decisively to demon- 
Strate its determination to protect the people 
from economic disaster and to set in motion 
forces which will prevent this decision from 
turning into the beginning of the end of eco- 
nomic stability. 

There is every indication that the need for 
price control will be greater for the next year 
than it has been at any time in the past. The 
pressure of accumulated savings and money 
to spend continues to mount, while 
ages in virtually all lines remain acute 

We all know that the ultimate answer to 
inflation is enough supply to meet demand 


short- 


But supply must meet both the demand that 
comes from day to day and that which has 
accumulated over the past years and will 
hang over the market as an inflationary force 
until the bulk of these pent-up wants have 


lies 


ited de- 


been satisfied. And we know 
will not catch up with this accu: 


that supr 
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mand anywhere in the immediate future. 
For many months more we consumers will 
have to take a chance on finding a quarter 


pound of butter, and join the scramble for 
a pair of nylons. For the next year and a 
half or 2 years we cannot expect to walk into 
a store and find a refrigerator, a sewing ma- 
chine, a vacuum cleaner, or an auto. 
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There’is no need to remind this commit- 
tee of the inflationary experience after World 
War I. That was child’s play compared with 
the prospects of galloping inflation today. 
We have only to look at what is happening 
around us now—at the jump in living costs 
in the recent months when they were ex- 
pected to decline, at the booming stock 
market, at soaring real-estate values, at such 
simple items as clothes pins taken out from 
under price control after VJ-day and now 
selling at over twice their prewar level. The 
situation is clearly ominous. 

But what leads us to urge Congress to act 
immediately is the danger that this bad 
situation will be made worse. If manufac- 
turers, distributors, and landlords can look 
forward to price freedom after June 30, or 
if they can even take a good gamble that 
price control will not be extended, they will 
be under a very strong temptation to hold 
back production, fill up warehouses, and sit 
out the next few months waiting for a chance 
to make a killing when the lid comes off and 
prices jump. Delay in making clear that 
price control will go on will also invite a 
black-market boom based on the iikelihood 
that enforcement will not catch up until it 
is too late. 

While we do not mean to suggest a general 
sellers’ strike, for many producers are wise 
enough to try to get into the market as soon 
as possible, we know that withholding goods 
from the market is no idle threat. We have 
seen this happen in the period before the 
xeess-profits tax went off. While we have 
yeen able to secure no estimates of just how 
nuch withholding took place in the months 
orior to January 1, there appears to be no 
oubt that in clothing especially it was very 
considerable 


We therefore 


€ 
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urge that you regard the 
extension of pricc control as emergency leg- 
islation which cannot safely »e further de- 
layed. We urge that you report the measure 
promptly; and vote extension immediately. 
Only thus can you check the inflationary 
spiral which the steel price break-through 
has started, and prevent the inflationary 
gamble of a sellers’ strike. 

It is essential that price control be extended 
for at least a full year. I am sure we all 
hope that, except for rent, housing and build- 
ing materials, a year more will be all that 
is necessary. Eut anything less than a full 
year will be too short to allow for the in- 
evitable tapering off of price control during 
the last months. Extension for a year means 
extension of effective control for only about 
9 months. Whatever the date at which price 
control ends, the last 2 or 3 months are bound 
to be a period during which fewer and fewer 
items will be controlled and enforcement 
will become-more and more difficult as the 
end draws near. 





It would be tragic to repeat the mistake of 
recent months by again lifting controls too 
scon In the % months since VJ-day, ex- 
pected declines in prices did not materialize, 
rapid reconversion and mounting production 
left supplies still far behind demand, and it 
has been necessary to retrace our steps and 
tighten our policies all along the line. The 
policy to drop food subsidies has had to be 
reversed; controls over building materials, 
discarded in Octoker, have been restored and 
strengthened; the program for channeling 
materials into essential clothing (whose con- 
tinuance for even the first quarter of this 
year was in doubt last fall) has had to be not 
only continued but strengthened for the sec- 
ond quarter of this year. The past 7 months 
shculd warn us of the danger in relaxing 
controls too soon. It would be better to err 
by retaining price control for 6 months too 
long than to open the door to inflation by 
stopping it 6 months too soon. 

We cannot predict exactly when supplies 
will have caught up with demand sufficiently 
to bring a reasonable balance in the market, 
for many factors enter in. But under the 
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most favorable conditions this will not hap- 
pen soon. 

Even if we meet our expanded food-produc- 
tion goals, and European harvests are good, 
the world food crisis will continue to be 
acute. According to Theodore Schultz, fore- 
most agriculture economist, there is no pros- 
pect that famine and food-shortage condi- 
tions will come to an end in less than 18 
months. Clothing supplies, especially shirts, 
shorts, and other cotton clothing, as well as 
household textiles will continue seriously 
below demand for the coming year. Cotton- 
textile production has been below the 1939 
level. 

We cannot expect the pent-up demand for 
durable goods to be met in a year even if pro- 
duction reaches unprecedented heights. 
When it comes to housing, the prodigious 
program called for by Housing Expediter Wil- 
son Wyatt, exceeding by 50 percent the peak 
production of the biggest housing boom in 
the past would still cnly prevent the situa- 
tion from being worse than in October 1945 
without making a dent on the acute shortage 
at that time. Delays in launching this pro- 
gram and failure to provide the Housing Ex- 
pediter with necessary authority to carry it 
through means that the housing shortage 
will continue to increase, 

In the face of the most optimistic possible 
estimates as to when supply may begin to 
balance demand, it is abundantly clear that 
the dangerous pressures on prices wil! not be 
relieved by production before June 1947. It 
is equally clear that rent control and the 
control over building materials will have to 
be retained for a minimum of 2 years, either 
by extension for 2 years at this time or by 
reenactment of rent control again next year. 

We therefore urge that price control be ex- 
tended to June 30, 1947, and rent control be 
extended to June 30, 1948. We hope that 
price control over new housing and over 
building materials will be provided at least 
for the period requesed by Wilson Wyatt, to 
December 30, 1947, preferably to June 30, 1948, 
and that existing houses and building lots 
will be brought under price control. 

Furthermore it is essential that the act be 
extended without any weakening amend- 
ments. Violent attacks are being directed at 
the principle of cost absorption which has 
been the heart of the Cffice of Price Admin- 
istration’s pricing policy from the start. If 
Congress should modify the act so as to limit 
the authority to apply this principle equi- 
tably throughout the economy, the result 
would be price control in name only. With- 
out cost absorption every increase would be 
pyramided and cause additional increases 
before it reached the consumer. To legislate 
a cost-plus formula as a substitute for cost 
absorption would simply be to legislate in- 
flation instead of price control. The steel 
price increase and the wage-price policy 
make it doubly important that the principle 
of cost absorption be retained and firmly ap- 
plied. Unless the resulting increases are ab- 
sorbed up to the limit, they will wreck the 
price structure and set off wild and uncon- 
trolled inflation. 





We kelieve that no important commodity 
can be exempted from price control if it 
threatens to set in motion an inflationary 
rise. The announcement by the Office of 
Price Administration that it would have to 
impose ceilings on cotton if the price con- 
tinued to rise above parity was met with pro- 
tests and threats. Yet, quite apart from the 
obvious inequity of applying one set of prin- 
ciples to one main crop and a different set 
to other crops, a further cotton price in- 
crease would shove even higher clothing 
prices that are already the part of the cost 
of living which has risen most in recent 
months. 

We believe, too, that no attempt should be 
made to define legislatively the circum- 
stances in which the Office of Price Admin- 
istration must remove items from price con- 





trol. Needless to say, we are eager for the 
day when price control will no longer be 
necessary. But we believe that the deter- 
mination of whether to take any commod- 
ity out from under price control must be 
made administratively in the light of the 
total price situation. Since before VJ-day, 
the Office of Price Administration has been 
operating according to a decontrol formula 
which permits suspension or exemption of 
an item from price contro] when supply and 
demand are in balance or the item is insig- 
nificant in the cost of living. We have ex- 
amined the application of this policy for the 
past 7 months and find evidence that a 
number of items have been removed too soon, 
Release of too many minor items, each of 
which is unimportant in itself, can combine 
to make a real dent in the cost of living. In 
addition, items decontrolled because supply 
and demand appeared to be approaching bal- 
ance have shot up in price, presumably be- 
cause the pressure of general demand was 
so great that it distorted the normal supply 
and demand relationship for the particular 
article. Citrus fruit was, as you know, the 
most notorious instance. 

An interesting example came to my atten- 
tion this morning. In a little town out in 
North Dakcta, the town of New Rockford, 
where the First Lutheran Church ordered a 
Hammond organ on January 26. The control 
over musical instruments was taken off on 
March 6. In January in response to its order 
in January 1946, the organization quoted the 
organ at $1,719.23. On March 28, 2 days 
after the announcement that musical instru- 
ments were out from under price control, 
the church received a letter saying that the 
price of-the organ was now $2,235.34, an in- 
crease of $516.11 or 30 percent. That is just a 
Sample of the kind of thing that we are 
afraid of in decontrol. 

We, therefore, urge that no amendments 
be made in the Price Control Act which would 
limit the authority of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to require cost absorption. to 
apply controls, equitable wherever needed, 
to use administrative discretion in releasing 
items from control, or otherwise to hamper 
the administration of price control in this 
difficult period. 

The present act contains provisions which 
several of our organizations have strongly 
opposed in previous years, most especially, we 
have pointed out that the limitations which 
Congress has placed «n the use of quality 
standards in price regulations have under- 
mined price control. This weakness in the 
act has been vividly brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress in the exhibits presented by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
showing price inequities resulting from the 
failure to tie prices closely to quality. Al- 
though these exhibits were presented as an 
attack on the Office of Price Administration, 
they actually revealed the error of Congress, 
which not only failed to require that prices 
be defined in terms of quality, but actually 
forbade such definition. We need to know 
that goods are worth the ceiling prices marked 
on them and are not low-grade substitutes. 
Under the present law, the Office of Price 
Administration cannot require that we be 
given this assurance. 

In the difficult year which lies ahead, the 
whole burden of stabilization cannot be 
placed on the price-control mechanism alone. 
Congress must supply also the other two sup- 
ports for stabilization, subsidies and alloca- 
tions. The need to continue present food 
subsidies was recognized in January when the 
plan to drop present ‘ood subsidies this spring 
was abandoned and the President called for 
continuance of subsidies for another year. 
When the steel-price increase and wage-price 
formula have been reflected in higher levels 
for parity and consequently higher price 
ceilings on agricultural products, larger sub- 
sidies than at present would be required to 
hold meat, dairy products, and bread prices at 











present levels. In addition, the use of sub- 
sidies to break bottlenecks and get produc- 
tion of needed building materials, without 
thereby pushing up housing prices beyond the 
reach of veterans and other lower-income 
families is an essential part of the Housing 
Expediter’s emergency program. 

Money spent for subsidies which make it 
possible to hold prices in line is an invest- 
ment which yields high returns-in saving 
the public the terrible cost of inflation. 
~ We urge that Congress provide the author- 
ity and funds for the payment of such sub- 
as are necessary to prevent increases in 
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price for the foods now subsidized, and to 
hold down the prices of needed building ma- 
terial We hope that premium payments on 
building materials may be restored to the 
Patman housing bill by the Senate and ac- 
cepted when the bill comes for final approval 


to the House. 

Since authority to allocate scarce materials 
and to use priorities is an essent‘al supple- 
ment to price control, we are very glad that 
the Second War Powers Act has been ex- 
tended and that ellocation authority over 
pbuilding materials is being provided through 
housing legislation. We believe, however, 
that the terminal dates of March 1947 and 
June 1947 for the Second War Powers Act and 
the housing bill respectively, are too early 
in view of the almost certain need of such 
authority to allocate food supplies for relief 
abroad and to allocate building materials be- 
yond those dates, with the possibility that 
production control may still be needed for 
some textiles. Although we know that this is 
not the committee responsible for recom- 
mending extension of the Second War Pow- 
ers Act allocation authority is so integral 
a part of the stabilization machinery that it 
cannot be ignored in discussion of extension 
of price control. 

We cannot close this statement without 
pointing to the need for adequate appropria- 
tions if price control is to be a reality in the 
coming year. Although this is not the com- 
mittee which determines appropriations, it 
is in a position to influence the decision by 





recognition of the need for sufficient funds. 
At no time has the task of administering and 
enforcing price control been more difficult 
and demanding than it is now and will be in 
the months ahead. For this task the Office 
of Price Administration will need to be kept 
at its present strength, especially since the 
field organization of the War Production 
Board, which formerly enforced the regula- 
tions on civilian production, has been dis- 
banded, leaving the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to carry the whole load alone. 

Furthermore, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration staff should not be required, by a 
policy of retrenchment, to spend time in ad- 
ministrative reorganization which absorbs 
energies and undermines morale. There 
should be no repetition of the months after 
VJ-day when, because of consolidation of 
local boards and districts offices, much of the 
energies of the Office of Price Administration 
staff went into disposing of desks, dismissing 
or reassigning personnel, and arranging rec- 
ords rather than-into administration of price 
control, 

We urge that your report on this bill make 
clear the need for sufficient appropriations to 
maintain a price control administration 
which can carry out and finish the difficult 
task assigned to it. 

In conclusion, may we again remind this 
committee that the many millions of plain 
citizens who make up the organizations pre- 
senting this statement look to the Congress 
to pass legislation which will meet the needs 
and reflect the desires of themselves, their 
families, and their neighbors. They des- 
perately need price control for another year. 
They desire it earnestly. On their behalf, we 
urge that you act now. 
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Domestic Issues in a One-World Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I wish to include 
a speech made hy me at Town Hall, New 
York City, on January 23, 1946, as fol- 
lows: 


Some Americans get pleasure from deny- 
ing obvious facts, but whether we like it or 
not we are living in a one-world economy. 
Realism—and American pride themselves on 
their realism—demands that we recognize 
this fact. And once we have rccognized it, 
we have no alternative but to gear our do- 
mestic economy into this one-wor)u economy. 

Throughout what I shall say will run two 
themes. First, we have an obligation, a moral 
commitment to adopt those policies which 
will make us a part of this one world and 
not apart from it. We have just fought and 
won a war against anerchv, against exag- 
gerated nationalism, against economic na- 
tionalism. We must construct a peace in 
which economic internationalism is the 
order or we shall be unfaithful to our own 
deepest motives in fighting to maintain a 
free world. 

My second recurring theme is that any fail- 
ure on our part to adjust our economy to a 
one-world economy is just bad business—to 
fail in this adjustment would be in our own 
economic disinterest. 

Let me tell you a true story. A friend of 
mine was sitting as the American member 
of an international committee in Paris. 
They met all day on VE-day. All of the 
European United Nations were represented. 
Informally, my friend asked the group what 
they believed America’s greatest contribu- 
tion to the peace could be. They all thought 
it out and came to a unanimous agreement. 
Their answer to this question was given in 
two words, “Be prosperous.” 

Think of it. Other people ask us to be 
rich, to have plenty, to have two chickens in 
every pot, to be comfortable and successful. 
These men did not mean that they wanted 
us to have two chickens so we could give 
them one. That was not their point. Their 
fear was and is that if the United States goes 
into another depression, again has an acute 
unemployment problem, we shall by our 
own failure to maintain and increase our own 
living standards at home, by our failure to 
use our manpower and our productive ca- 
pacity, put the brakes on world-wide eco- 
nomic recovery. 

This point issound. It needs to be spelled 
out in order to be made clear. What must 
we do in order to be rich so that we can, 
just by being prosperous, just by raising our 
own standards of life here at home, help 
this one-world economy to run more smooth- 
ly and productively? 

First, and at all costs, and I mean at every 
cost, we cannot afford unemployment. It is 
paradoxical but true that we are so rich we 
cannot afford the luxury of unemployment. 
We have more highly skilled men and women 
in our labor force than ever before. The rate 
of increase of our productive capacity for 
peacetime uses was accelerated as a result 
of our war production. When we have recon- 
verted we shall be able to produce more 
goods more efficiently in this country than 
we could have done if there had been no war. 

During the first 6 months of 1945 our gross 
national product was reaching an annual rate 
of nearly $206,000,000,000. We have demon- 
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strated that we can produce. By the summer 
of this year the manufacturers of refrigera- 
tors, radios, and electric supplies plan to be 
producing at three or four times their 1939 
volume, and the manufacturers of household 
laundry equipment and sewing machines at 
double their 1939 volume. At first glance 
this may only mean to you, “I'll be able to 
buy a new refrigerator.” It does mean that. 
But it means much more. It means we have 
to be able to continue to buy the products 
of our great industrial machine, and the pur- 
chasing power for those products comes from 
working people. Since our productive capac- 
ity has risen, our purchasing power must not 
only be maintained in future years but in- 
creased. 

We must have a full-employment policy, 
not just a policy of hope and pious wishes, 
but a full-employment act that means what 
it says—that has a specific, practical plan 
worked out immediately so that we shall 
never again have to rake leaves while we wait 
for industry to get going again. We are too 
Tich to let that happen again. We are so 
rich that if we let ourselves get into another 
depression it will be relatively, that is rela- 
tively to cur capacities, worse than the last 
one. 

The one world economy cannot stand that. 
The American public will not tolerate it 
the time to head this off is right now. 

Historically the history of the American 
economy has been one of ever greater produc- 
tivity, greater efficiency, lower costs to the 
consumer and a rise in real wages. This rise 
in real wages must continue. The working 
men and women must be able to buy not only 
what they produce but more and more of 
what can be produced. 

Prices must be held in line and the workers 
must receive adequate wages. The workers 
know that, they understand that, and there, 
in a nutshell, you have the explanation of 
the current wave of strikes. 

The OPA cannot be liquidated yet. The 
campaign to get rid of it is vigorous, loud, 
and well financed. 

I read of the possibility of an 18-cent-a- 
pound increase in the price of butter. Infla- 
tion, yes; but it’s also cruelty and down- 
right economic suicide. 

There is a powerful group trying to 
rent restrictions removed at an early date. 
We cannot allow ourselves to be thrown to 
the tender mercies of the organized land- 
lords of the country. Until the bottlenecks 
in housing construction are removed and 
some millions of housing units are built, we 
must continue to have legal protection from 
profiteers and gougers. 

All the benefits of 


, and 


get 


increased production 


cannot go to the profit mgkers. They must 
go to the people. I don’t mean some of the 
people. I mean all of the people. That is 
why we are morally bound, and, again, bound 
in our own economic interests to have a per- 
manent FEPC. 

We cannot continue to discriminate in our 
employment practices and force large mi- 
norities to continue to be underconsumers. 
Our greatest potential internal market is our 
minority groups. These groups cannot have 
the purchasing power so essential to a 


healthy and prosperous national economy so 
long as sO many fields of endeavor are closed 
to them. Filibusters are not economic reme- 
dies, they are a denial of the very process of 
democratic government and an effort t 
tinue a real danger wit 
structure. 

The greatest economic danger we face 
underconsumption, low wages, the threat of 
the competition of a pool of cheap labor in 
our midst. If we are going to continue to 
have a free and competitive economy, 
rules of competition must be the same for 
all. 

And if we are ever to speak of social se- 
curity, we cannot continue to hope for health 
in our economy, and continue to deny ths 
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benefits of the Social Security Act to farm 
workers, to household employees, and to mer- 
chant seamen, to mention important groups 
now excluded. We cannot afford this type 
of occupational discrimination any more than 
we can afford occupational discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, or creed. 

What does this insistence of mine, that we 
be prosperous, have to do with a one-world 
economy? It has a great deal to do with it. 
The United States does not live in an eco- 
nomic vacuum. Prior to the war we exported 
about 10 percent of our national production 
and that exportation was essential to our 
economy. As soon as possible we are going 
to have to import again, too. It is not enough 
to send food and clothing to our allies. We 
are morally bound, and bound in our own 
self-interest, to aid them in every possible 
way to rebuild their economic life. 

I don’t mean that we should rebuild their 
economic life for them. I mean that our 
policies and actions must be such that they 
can rebuild their own economic lives. We 
must move toward a larger and freer flow of 
goods in international trade than ever be- 
fore existed. The period between World War 
I and World War II was one of tariffs, re- 
strictions, import and export licenses, 
bounties, and regulations until international 
trade virtually disappeared. 

We were, in part, responsible for this ab- 
surd condition. At a moment when we 
should have done everything possible to en- 
courage international trade we put up the 
greatest barrier to it, the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, the highest in our history. Did it pay? 
It certainly did not. Cordell Hull saw that 
it did not pay, and his reciprocal trade 
treaties were his answer. They were based 
upon sound principles. They did help, but 
great damage had been done. 

You may wonder why I bring up what may 
sound to you like ancient history. You may 
say we have learned the error of our old ways, 
Maybe you have but many have not. 

It is naive, and dangerously so, to believe 
that isolationism died at Pearl Harbor. 
Only one kind of isolationism died, or, bet- 
ter, went underground. I warn you to be 
on the watch for isolationism in its con- 
temporary form. Isolationists, pretty much 
the same old crowd and with the same press, 
take every opportunity today to tell the 
American people to again play ostrich. They 
deny the existence of a one-world economy, 

They snipe at the United Nations Organ- 
ization. 

They hope that the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment does not work. 

They alternately stimulate unnecessary 
fears of the British and the Russians, fears 
which breed feats in our allies. 

They are really economic isolationists 
today. 

Their voices are loud in condemnation of 
our loan to the British. They state, in effect 
that we can have a safe and sound economy 
no matter how poor and weak the economies 
of other countries are. This is not true; it is 
a fundamental economic error. 

Again, it is our obligation and in our own 
interest to see that the economies of other 
nations are rehabilitated. A war-bankrupted 
England, a devastated France are just not 
gocd for us. They can be good customers, 
but they must have dollars with which to 
buy our goods. 

Then, and here is the real danger in the 
future from our economic isolationists, we 
must buy their goods in order that the flow 
of dollars will continue. If the flow of dol- 
lars does not continue, the flow of goods will 
stop. 

We are going to have to import more than 
we export. We will make loans and foreign 
investments and the returns on these will, 
finally, be only in the form of goods and 
services. There is no other possible form. 

We certainly don’t want their gold. We 
must travel and spend our money abrodd and 
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accept foreign goods. This is not a menace 
to our economy. It will be a boon. It will 
actually raise our standard of living as well 
as assist our customers, and it will lead to a 
healthier world economy because it is based 
upon the recognition of fact, the awareness of 
the interdependence of national economies 
in this one world, 

Britain agreed to liquidate the sterling 
bloc. This was an important condition of 
the loan. It is an important step in the direc- 
tion of freer world trade, toward multilateral, 
not merely bilateral world trade. 

I warn you again to expect an outcry 
against imports just as soon as the war torn 
countries have anything they can send us, 
I warn you that all the threadbare arguments 
about cheap foreign competition will be 
dusted off and presented to you as economic 
gospel and there will be a drive for protec- 
tionism again. 

But remember that these same protection- 
ists will be eager to export our agricultural 
and industrial surpluses. They really are 
funny people. They are so amazingly incon- 
sistent. 

They are alarmed when Russia insists upon 
security. They call for the instant dissolu- 
tion of the British Empire with no conception 
of what that process might involve. Yet they 
are the very people who want us to hang 
on to far-flung bases over the face of the 
globe. 

They are such ardent imperialists them- 
selves that they are afraid, even, of trustee- 
ship for Pacific Islands under the UNO, 
They trust no one but themselves. 

They will not trust anyone else, are suspi- 
tious to the point of paranoia of other na- 
tions, and then cannot understand that their 
very attitudes and pronouncements create 
suspicion of us. For in the final analysis it is 
they who make the foreign offices abroad 
doubt that they can rely upon the come 
mitments of American delegates and upon 
the continuance of any long-term consistent 
American policies. We must remember that 
the rest of the world cannot easily forget 
what happened to President Wilson’s hopes 
and promises; we Americans let the rest of 
the world down hard and, therefore, today, 
discordant voices in America are heard 
throughout the world with deep concern. 

The rest of the world cannot forget the 
economic stupidity of the Amercan public 
in its total lack of understanding of the 
problems of intergovernmental debts after 
the last war. 

The very Americans who damn: our Gove 
ernment for not having a consistent foreign 
policy are, in general, the people who preclude 
the possibility of our having one and, when 
one does get announced, preclude other na- 
tions from believing that we shall be able to 
follow it through. 

Except for some of our veterans who have 
been on the spot, it is practically impossible 
for us stay-at-homes to appreciate the condi- 
tion of the economy of Europe and Asia, Re- 
member how depressed we were when we read 
of what the Germans did to Rotterdam and 
Coventry. Remember how we praised the 
courage of the Russians and Chinese for 
their policy of scorching their own earth as 
they retreated. 

Remember how proud we were of our Air 
Force as it blew up bridge after bridge and 
canals and railways, throughout western Eu- 
rope, behind the lines of the retreating Ger- 
mans, as our land forces slugged and slugged 
and then made their brilliant dashes. 

But those bridges are still down, and they 
are down as part of the price not only of 
China’s, Belgium’s, and Greece’s victory but 
as the price of our own victory and security, 

We were happy to send the planes and 
the bombs. But is that the end of the mat- 
ter? Our moral responsibility is great. Our 
own economic insecurity—so long as the de- 
struction and dislocations remain—is real 
and must be recognized. And our political 





insecurity is increased just as long as we are 
surrounded by a more than half devasteg 
world. 

The years of occupation, plus the horror 
of Nazis and allied destruction, plus the coiq 
and hunger of this winter are bound to pro- 
duce political movements, strong political 
movements of which we disapprove and 
which we fear. 

We should expect the wrangling and the 
tumult that goes on and will go on. It is 
a@ necessary product. of our war. 

But we cannot run away from it and ignore 
all this. We here in America can ignore this 
no more than New Yorkers could ignore a 
great Mississippi flood or the great drought 
in the West in the thirties. 

As this is one country, one complicated 
interrelated country, so this is one compli- 
cated, interrelated world. 

We have made our second contribution 
to UNRRA. In terms of the needs, it is 
totally inadequate. We have abandoned ra- 
tioning when England has cut her dully, 
poor, wartime diet in order that others may 
have more to purchase in world markets, 
We are averaging twice the food consump- 
tion here of the best fed country in Europe, 
and the best fed are far better fed than 
the worst in Europe. 

The situation in Asia is far worse than in 
Europe. We must give food to Asia, to 
southern and eastern Europe. Northern and 
western Europe are buying their own food. 

Britain, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France are not receiving free food. 
But the world-wide shortages of fats and oils 
and of wheat and rice are serious, They are 
in very short supply for everyone. 

There has been a drought in Australia and 
a drought in southeastern Europe. UNRRA 
and the northern and western European na- 
tions are having a very hard time buying the 
food commodities they must have. They 
aren’t on the market in sufficient quanti- 
ties. ; 

And when I say they must have them, I 
really mean must. It is a matter of life and 
death. It is not a matter of comfort or 
plenty. It is literally a matter of survival. 

This problem cannot be solved merely by 
giving our old clothes or by dropping a can 
of tomato juice into the barrel at the church 
door every Sunday. This may make us feel 
better, and it does help, but it is not the 
answer. 

I am certain that if the whole matter were 
made clear to the American public, they 
would eagerly go along with a program which 
would promise a real solution. 

We are eating about 14 percent more than 
our prewar consumption. In Europe, in 
some countries, they hope to have one-half 
their prewar consumption this year. We 
could do with less. We would happily do 
with less. 

It is probably politically impossible to re- 
institute rationing but we should demand a 
vigorous and coordinated Government policy 
and action which will see to it that at least 
the minimum food needed is delivered. 

Those people over there need our low- 
p:iced calories, not our few high-priced sur- 
pluses. They are in a tough spot, and they 
need our help in making suitable purchases 
in the country. 

I know that you will agree with me that 
we could each forego a few slices of bread 
each day plus some of the mayonnaise we 
spread around if we know the wheat and oil 
would be bought to the feed the hungry. 

But the food problem is a rather short 
range, though acute, one. Agricultural and 
industrial rehabilitation are the real answer. 
I have been informed that even before the 
steel strike it was planned to export only 3 
percent of our 1946 steel production. Again, 
I believe we would gladly do without or delay 
buying new steel products if we were given 
the facts. 

I could drive my old car a little longer 
if I knew that a tractor could go to Greece 








or Poland. They need tractors and plows 
so that they can feed themselves next winter. 

But the purchasing countries and UNRRA 
are having extreme difficulty in buying these 
here. Our farmers could drive their tractors 
another year. 

We simply must cooperate to make those 
people able to take care of themselves and 
to become functioning members of the one- 
world economy. 

The Poles and the Greeks do not want 
charity. They want to produce. The Danes 
want fertilizer and fish nets so that they can 
take care of themselves. 

America is unquestionably the richest and 
most powerful nation in the whole of his- 
tory. We glow with pride at our achieve- 
ments. But greatness carries responsibilities 
with it. Our duties are commensurate with 
our dominant position. 


We cannot avoid these duties. We cannot 
deny their existence. They may stagger us, 
put since when are Americans frightened by 
the size of a problem? 


We put our all into a magnificent effort to 
win the war, and now the real, the long, the 
tough problem of reconstruction faces us. It 
faces us just as much as if we had been 
bombed and ruined before liberation. Fortu- 
nately, we do not have to reconstruct our 
country. All we have to do is reconvert. But 
we do have to put our heads and our shoulders 
to work to construct a world that will permit 
decency and that will allow us the security 
many stupidly believed we had. No; we are 
not the greatest nation in the world until 
we have properly discharged the responsibili- 
ties of greatness. 

The test of our greatness was not at Anzio, 

t Tarawa, or on the beaches of Normandy, 
You do not believe our greatness was demon- 
strated beyond moral doubt at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. We have yet to demonstrate 
that we deserve the position we hold in the 
world, and our testing is just beginning and 
we shall be sorely tested soon. 

We don’t have another long period again 
in which to make mistakes. We can’t look 
the other way for another generation and 
hope there will be no more Hitlers and Tojos. 
The next Hitler will be the end of us—the end 
of civilization. And I mean the end. 

As we listened to Lister and Pasteur and 
Marconi and Burbank before, we must now 
listen to the men who put their brains to 
work at Oak Ridge and Los Alamos. 

When I tell you we must listen to the 
atomic scientists, I mean we must listen with 
both ears or we won't have any ears to listen 
with. We will hear just one last big noise; 
maybe not; destruction today comes faster 
than the speed of sound. The alternative 
today is not one thing or another. It ts 
one thing or nothing, and that one thing 
means cooperation. 


How able are we to cooperate? What does 
it require of us? 
I've said we must be prosperous. We must 


be wisely generous in helping the rest of the 
world to get on its own feet. We must be 
tolerant of other peoples and of their shell- 
shocked reactions to the war, to occupation, 
to the disillusionment of liberation. 

We must be patient about the United Na- 
tions Organization and not expect miracles; 
we must not expect to have our own way 
every time. We are apt to forget that maybe 
we are not as easy to get on with as we be- 
lieve others should be. We must get over 
our youthful inferiority feelings which make 
us believe we're dupes and the others are 
sharper and shrewder. 

We have just as sharp and shrewd repre- 
sentation as the other people. Our weak- 
ness has come from not backing up our 
representatives—from not carrying through. 

UNO, Bretton Woods, the food conference, 
all of these are nothing but machinery, and 
new and untried mechinery at that. This 
machinery grew out of our own decisions, out 
of our own sacred promises to others and to 
ourselves, It's good machinery, created out 
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of high resolve. Now we must put our liv- 
ing faith and devotion behind that ma- 
chinery. 

Think for a moment of what the hopes of 
the smaller nations are. For the first time 
there is reason to believe that the great 
United States might really come along and 
take responsibility and give the world its 
last chance. 

Will we get impatient and insular again? 
Will we, like kids, pick up our marbles and 
go home? 

We can’t. Not this time nor ever again. 
There’s nowhere to go. 

It’s not going to be easy. There will, as 
always, be plenty of occasion for suspicion 
and cynicism. But let us remember that we 
are committed as never before. Let us re- 
member our goal, the big, broad goal, and 
not lose ourselves in irrelevancies and pet- 
tishness. 

We shall be disappointed and piqued but 
we must rise above that and keep the real 
goal in mind. 

If we'’can’t be mature in our attitudes, we 
shall be remembered, if there’s anyone alive 
to remember us, as the people who had the 
know how to make atom bombs, but not the 
“know how” to behave like grown-up people, 
like adults in the family of nations. 

There is a lot to be done. I know that there 
are powerful and well-organized and well- 
financed groups who believe that what I have 
said here today is wishful thinking, senti- 
mentality, love and light and dangerous non- 
sense. 

I know what sections of the press are still 
isolationist or nationalist—the newer name 
they like. It’s the same old crowd that want- 
ed to do business with Hitler. 

They were wrong then and they are still 
wrong. I know and you know the Senators 
and Representatives who regularly block 
measures, who won’t let measures come on 
the floor and if they do get to the floor con- 
sistently vote against world friendship, 
against own future. 

But these newspapers and individuals are 
only problems we face—problems to be over- 
come. 

I have faith in the common man. I have 
an abiding faith in people—in the American 
public—to solve its problems, to shoulder 
responsibility and to come out with the right 
answer when faced with the facts. 

But in an atomic age we need to listen and 
read and learn—to think. 

We have to find out what UNO is, what our 
delegates are doing and why? 

We have to watch what our delegates are 
doing and why. 

We have to watch Congress. 

I want the people from my district to keep 
very close tab on me. And I hope that a 
close tab will be kept on some other districts 
I can think of. 

This country needs an alert, informed elec- 
torate as never before, and the need is not 
only for today but for tomorrow as well. 
That's part of the job of insuring our future. 

That is why I urge Federal financial assist- 
ance in the fleld of education. So long as the 
variation in standards of schooling remain 
what they are, we are not safe in our demo- 
cratic society. Many States have shoeing 
low educational standards. The draft 
brought that home to us. But in terms of 
their resources, those States’ expenditures 
for education are high. They must be aided 
so that we can have the knowing electorate 
we need. 

Universal suffrage will come when we get 
rid of the poll tax. Universal suffrage with- 
out really good Nation-wide education will 
not solve our problems because both today 
and tomorrow we are, and will be, called 
upon to solve problems which will require 
trained and informed minds. 

Finally, the fact that UNO will have its 
headquarters in this country presents us with 
a challenge and an opportunity. At close 

hand we shall be able to watch the develop- 
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ment of the new forms of international coop- 
eration. The staff and delegates will be closer 
to us and will understand us better 

It is a challenge! And an opportunity for 
the American public to follow the new issues. 

Every library, every church, every school, 
every women’s club must be hard at work. 
It is an opportunity for some real adult edu- 
cation, for a new and vital program of reading 
and discussion in every community in this 
country. 

One world—the building of a new life and 
new relations. We cannot fail if we remem- 
ber that man is the object of our concern— 
the well-being of human beings the world 
over—the end of all our labors. 





Passport for Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include a 
speech made at Chicago, Ill., on Febru- 
ary 24, and at Portland, Maine, on March 
22, 1946, entitled “Passport for Tomor- 
row”: 

Do we who are gathered here tonight—do 
the peoples of the world—really want to go 
on living? 

If we do, there is only one Way. We must 
take for our pletform—for the platform of 
the peoples of the world—the one short, 
simple worc : peace 

We must fight for it, make sacrifices for it, 


believe in it—-mean it—with all our minds 
and hearts and souls. It is our only salva- 
tion. 

It is utter nonsense to talk about insuring 
ourselves against the destructive use of 
atomic energy so long as there is any possi- 
bility of another war—anywhere in the world. 

It is sheer idiocy to talk about cutlawing 


atomic weapons of war unless we outlaw war 


itself. Another war and you can be sure 
atomic weapons wil! be used—and that will 
be the last war. 

A curious phenomenon has taken place in 
American political life. 

Traveling in and out of Washington at the 
present time is a group of serious, thought- 
ful men. They are not subsidized by 
political or economic group. And, strangely 
enough, they are not seeking anything in- 
dividually for themselves 

Who are these perple? The foremost 
scientists of the day 

What are they trying to do? Tryi 
save us from ourselve 

Why are they trying to doit? Because the 
feel responsible. Taey uncovered the secret 


i] hetu 


of the universe, tore away the ve : 
man and the gods and thereby they placed 


in our hands the power to destroy oursel' 
utterly. They cannot sleep—they can find 
no rest until they know we are saf 

How are they trying to do it? By re- 
peating the facts over and over and 01 
again—by bringing us the facts, hoping that 
the facts will so clearly mark our way that we 
will not stray off on to the wi y road 


the road that leads to destruction 

What are the facts? 

1. Other nations will be able to produc: 
atomic bombs. 

2. No effective defense is possible i 
warfare. 

3. Safety cannot be obtained by superior- 
ity in atomic armament. 

Henceforth, war will mean the destruction 
of a large part of civilization. 
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International cooperation of an unprece- 
dented kind is now necessary for our sure 
vival 

Are we going to listen to the only men who 
have the facts? Or are we going to lull our- 
selves into eternal sleep with soothing sirup 
passed out by local, national, or international 
medicine men? 

Professor Einstein has said: 

“We helped in creating this new weapon in 
order to prevent the enemies of mankind 
from achieving it ahead of us, which, given 
the mentality of the Nazis, would have meant 
inconceivable destruction and the enslave- 
ment of the rest of the world. We delivered 
this weapon into the hands of the American 
and British people as trustees for the whole 
of mankind, as the fighters for peace and 
liberty.” 

How do we fight for peace and liberty? 
You certainly don’t do it by trying to lock 
up science and scientists under military sure 
Veillance, as was attempted in the May- 
Johnson bill. That only succeeds in doing 
two things: (1) rousing distrust in other 
nations and thereby prompting an atomic 
armaments race, and (2) drying up the source 
of our own genius—our Own development, 

As one of our leading educators has put 
it: “We did not achieve our present leader- 
ship by policing laboratories or by Govern- 
ment control. Our science had its doors and 
windows open to the entire world. Con- 
tributions from scholars everywhere, includ- 
ing refugees from our enemies in this war, 
played right into the open and free inter- 


course and reciprocal enrichment of free 
science.” 
No; we cannot lock up anything. The 


only way that we can in truth be trustees 
of this cosmic weapon is to mobilize the 
peoples of the world behind a real peace 
program. 

How do we mobilize people for peace? 
How do we make them want to live? That 
is the issue. 

There is only one way: by the promise of 
greater freedom, political and economic, for 
all the peoples of the earth. That is the 
only way that peace can become precious 
to the peoples of the earth. For unless peace 
becomes precious to all the peoples of the 
world, there will be no peace for anyone. 

Peace is indivisible. Liberty is indivisible. 
Security is indivisible. The future itself 1s 
indivisible. 

We mobilized our own people and the peo- 
ples of the world to resist the forces of evil 
because of the promise of greater freedom, 
It was this promise that cut the bonds of 
apathy, that released the strength that 
finally destroyed the most powerful war ma- 
chine the world had ever known. 

Franklin Roosevelt understood this when 
he enunciated the “four freedoms,” just a 
little more than 5 years ago. Remember his 
words: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
on four essential human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion—everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God and in his own way—every- 
where in the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its in- 
habitants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act 
of physical aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world. 

“Freedom means the supremacy of human 
everywhere. Our support goes to 
these who struggle to gain those rights or 
} them, Our strength is our unity of 


» » 
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purpcse. 
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“To that high concept there can be no end 
save victory.” 

This is the root of the matter. The danger 
that confronts us today does not rest in 
the atomic bomb, but in the hearts and the 
minds of the people, the world over. Do we 
or do we not want tolive? Then living must 
be made what it can be—a free and joyous 
thing for black, white, and yellow men, wher- 
ever they are on this globe. Only so can we 
tear out the seeds of our own destruction 
that we carry within ourselves. 

I repeat again—it is sheer idiocy to say 
that you can control atomic weapons if there 
is to be another war. If there is another war, 
atomic weapons will most certainly be used— 
and it’s anybody’s guess how many people 
will be left, or how much of our planet—if 
any. 

Here is what atomic energy could do if and 
when it is ever made fully available to work 
for man. 

Smashing the atoms in one pound of water 
would create enough energy to heat 100,- 
000,000 tons of water from freezing to boil- 
ing temperature. 

A breath of air would operate a powerful 
airplane for a year continuously. 

A handful of snow would heat a large 
apartment house for a year. 

The pasteboard in a small railroad ticket 
would run a heavy passenger train several 
times around the globe. 

A teacup of water would supply the power 
of a great generating station of 100,000 kilo- 
watts capacity for a year. 

If the atomic energy in matter is made 
fully available for mechanical use, all other 
forms of energy would be antiquated, such 
as fuels and explosives. Dams and electrical 
transmission lines would be as outmoded as 
stagecoaches. 

These estimates were made before the war 
(1934) when physicists were just beginning 
to visualize the tremendous potentialities of 
atomic research. They were published in the 
Advance of Science, edited by Watson Davis 
and published by Doubleday, Doran & Co, 

One of our scientists has said that we are 
in fact the last earthbound generation—if 
we survive. 

Our children, he says, will have the two 
things man has always sought. On the one 
hand, endless material—make anything. On 
the other hand, the power of the gods—to 
make it. If we survive. 

Enough atomic energy in a breath of air to 
operate an airplane continuously for a year— 
enough in a handful of snow to heat a large 
apartment house for a year—enough in a 
small pasteboard railroad ticket to run a 
heavy passenger train several times around 
the globe—enough in a teacup of -vater to 
supply the power for a great generating sta- 
tion of 100,000 kilowatts capacity for a year, 
All these things may be ours some day, we 
are told—if we survive. 

The possibilities in atomic energy in the 
control and cure of disease go far beyond 
anything medical science has yet achieved. 
Arthritis, nephritis, diseases of the brain, all 
the germ diseases—even the common cold— 
these may be unknown to future genera- 
tions—if we survive. 

But if we are to survive, the welfare of man 
must be the end of all our endeavors, the 
well being of human beings the end of all our 
labors. 

It’s people who are important. It’s people 
we must put first, from here out. Not ma- 
chines, not wealth. Neither the United Na- 
tions nor a world government will work un- 
less people are the object of our concern, 
The UNO—any government, international, 
national, or local—can only be the instru- 
ment, the machinery through which we work 
for an enlargement of freedom. For what? 
Not a machine, not profits, but a human 
soul. 

Do you remember the words of William 
Jennings Bryan, spoken here in Chicago, 
nearly half a century ago? 





“Shall we crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold?” 

Never forget, in the last miserable chilq 
in the world rests the future of man. 

How do we secure this future? How do 
we work toward the fulfillment of the four 
freedoms and the larger liberty men dream 
of? 

We, the people of the United States, have 
a representative government. The power is 
ours. The power rests on the Main Streets, 
the Primrose Lanes, quiet suburban byways, 
crowded city streets all across and up and 
down this broad land of ours. 

We speak through the men and women we 
select and elect to represent us—from the 
alderman to the President. 

What yardstick shall we use in this un- 
certain hour? Do we put them up against 
a screen and X-ray them to see what their 
reaction is to atomic energy? Will this de- 
termine whether they are worthy of our 
trust? 

No. We must measure them now—as they 
should have always been measured in the 
past. Have they, or have they not, respect 
for the dignity and worth of every human 
being? 

There is no magic formula we can invent 
to measure this quality. We have before us 
now in Congress bills which will tell us very 
quickly where our representatives stand on 
the one issue that will be our passport to the 
fu‘ure. 

The FEPC bill, which lays down the prin- 
ciple that no American can be denied a job 
because of race, color, or religion. 

The bill for repeal of the poll tax, which 
would remove an economic barrier which now 
prevents many thousands of American citi- 
zens from exercising that basic right on 
which we founded our Republic—the right 
to vote. 

How will your representatives stand on 
Wilson Wyatt’s projected housing program, 
which seeks to cope with the housing prob- 
lem realistically, by setting up a quota that 
is cognizant of the need, and by asking for 
subsidies which will insure homes within the 
price range for veterans and the average 
American citizen? 

Where does your representative stand on 
inflation—the present OPA bill that extends 
price control until such time as the supply 
will meet the demand? 

Where does he stand on the minimum 
wage? Does he believe in a subsistence wage, 
or does he believe that only his children are 
entitled to orange juice, mill, and codliver 
oil? 

How will he stand on the ghild and mater- 
nal welfare act, designed to\provide help for 
200,000 American mothers who have babies 
each year without any care during pregnacy 
or at time of delivery—a bill that might have 
saved the lives of most of the 430,000 Ameri- 
can babies who died before they were a year 
old, between Pearl Harbor and VJ-day—430,- 
000 helpless, defenseless Americans, almost 
twice the number of all Americans killed in 
the war? 

There are other bills—but you get the idea. 

How will your representative stand on the 
loan to Britain? Will he pull out the old 
Santa Claus gag, or does he realize that we 
must set world trade moving again—and that 
we are the only ones who can do it? 

How did he stand on UNRRA, UNO, Bret- 
ton Woods, full employment? 

Congress voted a hundred billion dollars 4 
year for war. That’s what it cost us, 

Have you found out how much your rep- 
resentative thinks life is worth? 

Do you know whether your representative 
is a world citizen or an atomic-age isolation- 
ist? 

Find out how your representative feels on 
domestic control of atomic energy—that will 
tell you. 

Senator McManon’s bill in the Senate— 
which I introduced in the House—is one con- 































































crete way to find out. This bill recognizes 
the fact that every technological advance 
made in the world has directly affected the 
way men live—that the release of atomic 
energy will be more revolutionary upon our 
political, economic, and social life than was 
the discovery of fire. It places the control 
in civilian not military hands—and it places 
fina! application of atomic energy where it 
rightfully belongs, with the President and 


Congress—the elected representatives of the 
people. The bill recognizes squarely that any 
program we work out for atomic energy in 


this country must be harmonious with our 
international policy and must be operated in 
such a way as to inspire trust and not to 
arouse distrust. This bill recognizes the one- 
ness of a one-world. 

These are some of the measures your rep- 
resentatives will be asked to pass upon. 

But the power to make the decisions is 
derived not from within the Congressmen 
themselves but from the people. 

That power is yours. It rests in the vote 
of every Man and every woman in every house 
on every street, lane, and byway in America. 

The power is there. But do you turn it 
on? Do you use it? 

Never forget that it is this power—the 
power of the vote—the power of the secret 
ballot—toward which men yearn, toward 
which men are moving, the world over. 

You have that power—now, here, tonight— 
within yourselves, in your hands. What are 
you doing with it—this power that will de- 
termine whether mankind survives or be- 
comes but a mere momentary incident in the 
ageless history of the universe? 

Wake up. Wake up before it is too late. 

Don’t tell me you have no time. Take 
time. Take time now—so that you may 
share a part of time in the future. 

Here in this land of the free we speak 
through the men and women whom we 
select and elect to represent us. Do you do 
any selecting? Do you do any electing? Or 
are you one of those millions of Americans 
who didn’t even bother to vote in the last 
congressional election? 

How many streets have you walked up 
and down, ringing doorbells, to get out the 
vote? 

You take out insurance policies—but this 
insurance policy, without which all other in- 
surance policies are mere scraps of paper, 
what are you going to do about it? Do you 
care enough for your children to give them 
the only protection that is any real pro- 
tection? 

Do you use your power at all? Or have 
you turned it off, merely letting off steam in 
endless, futile vapors of complaint, frustra- 
tion, and forebodings of doom? 

Only the “four freedoms” can save us— 
the “four freedoms” for everyone everywhere 
in the world. Only the people can make the 
“four freedoms” live—for everyone every- 
where in the world. 

Not all of the peoples of the world can 
speak in this hour. But we have a people's 
government—a government we built upon 
our belief in the worth and dignity of man. 

The question is: 

Will we betray ourselves—will we fail our- 
selves? Will we fail our great promise? 
Not if we understand. Of that I’m con- 
vinced. 

Go out and carry the word. 

And remember—in that last miserable 
child, wherever it may be, rests our future. 

People must be the object of our concern. 

Walt Whitman said it—this way: 


“The wonder everyone sees in everyone else 
he sees, and the wonders that fill each 
minute of time forever, 

What have you reckon’d them for, camerado? 

Have you reckon’d them for your trade or 
farm work? or for the profits of your 
store? 

Or to achieve yourself a position? or to fill 
a gentleman’s leisure, or a lady's 
leisure? 
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Have you reckon’d that the landscape took 
substance and form that it might be 
painted in a picture? 

Or men and women that they might be 
written of, and songs sung? 

Or the attraction of gravity, and the great 
laws and harmonious combinations 
and the fluids of the air, as subjects 
for the savants? 

Or the brown land, the blue sea, for maps 
and charts? 

Or the stars to be put in constellations and 
named fancy names? 

Or that the growth of seeds is for agricul- 
tural tables, or agriculture itself? 

Old institutions, these arts, libraries, leg- 
ends, collections, and thg practice 
handed along in manufactures, will we 
rate them so high? 

Will we rate our cash and business high? 
I have no objection. 

I rate them as high as the highest—then a 
child born of a woman and man I rate 
beyond all rate. 

We thought our Union grand, and our 
Constitution grand, 

I do not say they are not grand and good, 
for they are, 

I am this day just as much in love with 
them as you, 

Then I am in love with You, and with all 
my fellows upon the earth. 

We consider bibles and religions divine—I 
do not say they are not divine, 

I say they have all grown out of you, and 
may grow out of you still, 

It is not they who give the life, it is you 
who give the life, 

Leaves are not more shed from the trees, 
or trees from the earth, than they are 
shed out of you. 

The sum of all known reverence I add up 
in you whoever you are, 

The President is there in the White House 
for you, it is not you who are here for 
him, 

The Secretaries act in their bureaus for you, 
not you here for them, 

The Congress convenes every twelfth-month 
for you, 

Laws, courts, the forming of States, the 
charters of cities, the going and com- 
ing of commerce and mails are all for 
you. 

List close my scholars dear, 

Doctrines, politics and civilization exurge 
from you.” 





New Factor in Unification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me last week, I sub- 
mit for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
The Sun, published in New York City, 
entitled “New Factor in Unification”: 


NEW FACTOR IN UNIFICATION 


President Truman ushered in the last 24 
hours of the first year of his administration 
with a note that was decidedly sharp, not to 
say sour. In his remarks at his press confer- 
ence yesterday afternoon he voiced severe 
displeasure with opposition by naval person- 
nel to the proposed Army-Navy merger. He 
sought to draw a distinction between oppo- 
sition of naval officers as individuals and 
opposition voiced by them as members of the 
service. This distinction is not so clear to 
most persons as is the President's determina- 
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tion to have his way in the fight over unifi- 
cation. The current plan, unveiled by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs the 
other day, is not like the original Army plan; 
it adopts some features of the substitute pro- 
posed by the Navy Department. Indeed, it 
is presented, though not very convincingly, 
as combining unity with autonomy. 

If, as predicted in Washington, Secretary 
Forrestal, of the Navy Department, and Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, resign as a result of the President's 
remarks, it will be emphatic notice of the 
interpretation which the high command of 
the Navy has put on his words. That is to 
say, the Navy will construe them as meaning 
that opposition to the merger will be per- 
mitted only by naval officers whose opinions 
do not count. But the salient feature of the 
debate which the President is seeking to limit 
is, that neither the case for unification nor 
the case against unification is particularly 
strong. The best evidence of that is the 
last-minute overhauling of the well-consid- 
ered Army plan so that it might be studded 
with features calculated to appeal to the 
Navy. The resulting hodgepodge may or 
may not combine unity with auton- 
omy; it does combine almost every admin- 
istrative suggestion made since the fighting 
stopped. 

Though it may not be. ite polite to do so, 
in view of the President's invocation of nis 
rights as Commander in Chief, naval officers 
who consider themselves hushed may dwell 
on the fact that in the past year there has 
been a considerable gap between what the 
President announced himself firmly for and 
what he got from Congress. 





The Disgrace of the Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROY. 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, on a 
brisk March day two Senators called at 
the White House to talk business with 
the President, business which directly in- 
volves every American’s pocketbook. 
That business was the scandal reported 
from time to time in the disposal of 
American surplus property abroad. It 
was significant that one of these two 
senatorial callers was the chairman of 
the Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program, Senator MEap, 
of New York—the same committee which 
once had for its chairman Senator Harry 
S. Truman, 

The Mead report, which was subse- 
quently issued, only confirmed and col- 
laborated the stories of monumental 
waste which has been seeping into the 
handling of surplus materials abroad 
since even before VE-day. These stories 
told of fully equipped trucks being driven 
into the sea; of precious foodstuffs and 
other stores callously dumped overboard. 
The incredible viciousness of the situa- 
tions stunned Americans. It meant that 
for every dollar wasted or every dollar’s 
worth given away or traded for profit to 
alien recipients a dollar had to be added 
to the burden of the American taxpayer, 
civilian and veteran alike. It was as 
though more than a dozen battleships 
the size of the enormous U.S. S. Missouri 
had been sunk at sea without a trace. It 
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was “no salvage” for the American tax- 
payer. 

How much do our surpluses overseas 
amount to? The United States News for 
April 5 estimates that— 

Surplus property abroad will represent 
$12,831,000,000 to taxpayers when the serv- 
ices finish declaring all their surpluses. 

Sales to date involve surplus property that 
cost $92,716,000, or not quite 10 percent of 
the entire eventual surplus. If the buyers 
ever pay for them only about $335,974,000 will 
come from these sales. 


In the examination of this inexcusable 
peacetime extravagance, let us first look 
into the disposal of combat equipment. 
What is being done with our fighting 
equipment overseas? Some of it is being 
destroyed. That is obvious, especially in 
areas where it would be more expensive 
to maintain it than it would be to dis- 
pense with it. That, however, is not the 
chief problem when it comes to getting 
rid of our still-militarized armaments. 
For the most part, our transactions in 
this department of our surpluses have 
been in connection with foreign govern- 
ments for either cash or credit. There 
has been little cash. In other words, we 
are selling our guns for scrap. Have we 
forgotten what happened to our scrap 
metal before World War II? It will be 
impossible to estimate accurately how 
much of that scrap went into the bodies 
of American boys as shells and bullets. 
Nor can we fail to remember the effec- 
tive application of still-militarizec equip- 
ment that was considered obsolete after 
the First Woild War. The French 75’s 
of 1917-18 took a deadly toll of Hitler’s 
Nazis in 1940. We have no power of 
prophecy to predict who may be an ally 
in 1860 and who may be an enemy. It 
is a matter of history that Japan was a 
member of the combination of nations 
against the Kaiser when General Persh- 
ing’s forces smashed the Hindenburg 
Line. 

The selling or giving away of American 
military equipment abroad must be 
closely scrutinized for still another rea- 
son. As these transactions are being 
conducted today, they are one-man jobs. 
Congress has had little or nothing to 
do about it. With our Constitution and 
our system of representative government 
facing peril from so many directions, it 
is imperative that we become increas- 
ingly alert and watchful when the rights 
and duties of Congress are both threat- 
ened and ignored. 

There are many ramifications of this 
problem of the disposal of surpluses dis- 
tinct from the disposal of military equip- 
ment. What about using our surpluses— 
our nqnmilitary surpluses abroad—as 
a trading lever to pry open the barred 
door of foreign trade, and to bring into 
the United States some of the scarce 
materials so badly needed today and 
which we do not and cannot produce. 
On the surface, there is logic in this ap- 
proach. Yet, even this trading of ma- 
terial for material must be carefully 
studied so action will not be too hasty. 
If we do trade, what surpluses will we 
cffter for trade? We have a vast amount 


of mechanized equipment overseas. We 
need rubber, tin, and many other 
things. But, would it be the wise move 


to trade our mechanized equipment, our 
rucks and our bulldozers, for the things 
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we need? Would this work a hardship 
on our alitomotive and heavy machinery 
industry, depriving them of potential 
market abroad? Even if they would not 
be hurt by such a procedure, it is their 
right in our Republic to be heard. And 
the only place where they could get a 
fair hearing would be before congres- 
sional committees and before Congress 
as a whole. Furthermore, these matters 
should have been placed before Congress 
in September of 1945 and not a half a 
year later when everv second of delay is 
costing each American citizen extra dol- 
lars in taxes, as well as extra inconven- 
ience in she difficult tasks of reconver- 
sion. 

The administrative selling-agents tak- 
ing part in the disposal of our surpluses 
abroad—without the advice and consent 
of Congress—are gaining a deserved rep- 
utation as the world’s worst traders. 
When the opportunity does present it- 
self to sell at a profit to cur Government, 
these self-styled “experts” turn their 
backs on advantages at hand and sell at 
much lower prices, at a tremendous loss, 
in order to grasp the “will-o’-the-wisp” 
of “international friendship.” It is diffi- 
cult to follow such reasoning since in 
numerous instances the alien purchaser 
is well known to be a century-old re- 
specter of those who practice close deal- 
ing. 

Moreover, the American sellers allow 
themselves to be the victims of all forms 
of international horse trading. They 
dispose of the property of all Americans 
for a mess of pottage because they have 
been promised foreign support for the 
United States at some hypothetical trade 
conference to be held at some unstated 
time in the unspecified future. They 
take for their pattern of payments for 
goods sold the pattern of loans not yet 
approved by Congress, blissfully coupling 
money loans and equipment sales. They, 
themselves, would not deign to ride in a 
10-year-old automobile. Yet they sell 
surplus American trucks to be paid for 
in 50 annual installments at less than 
2 percent interest. How many trucks 
made in this country in 1946 will be still 
on the roads in 1966? How many for- 
eign governments are going to keep on 
paying for this equipment after the equip- 
ment has become junk? You—and your 
Congress—know the answer to these 
questions. 

It is no wonder the United States News 
of April 5 bitterly complains that— 

Four hundred and ninety-eight million 
dollars’ worth of Army and Navy equipment 
was declared surplus in the United King- 
dom. 7 

All this was sold for (an amount) to be 
paid in 50 annual installments at less than 
2 percent interest. The terms are the same 
as those for the proposed loan to Britain. 
This represents only 10.7 percent of the 
total cost of the inventory involved. After 
the last war, the United States got a 50-per- 
cent return, in credits and forgiven claims, 
on surplus goods sold in France. 


The Soviet Union and the Soviet-front 
countries of Europe got an equally ad- 
vantageous dow! in American overseas 
surpluses. In their case, we gave those 
countries hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of our surplus goods and agreed 
to take their IO U’s in exchange. Many 
of the Soviet-bloc countries are even now 





clamoring at our doors for a more satis- 
factory arrangement; that we should 
loan them the money to pay the interest 
on the debt they owe us on paper for 
taking over our surpluses. They ask 
this in the face of history. Where are 
the promises of Casablanca? Where are 
the promises of Teheran? Where are the 
promises of Yalta? Where are the 
snows of yesteryear? 

There certainly is no assurance that 
these nations will not keep the goods 
and the money, and use the money to 
foment strife within these United States. 

Up to this point, I have spoken chiefly 
of the condition of overseas surplus dis- 
posal today and—to a lesser degree—of 
those who are doing the disposing. Just 
who are these so-called administrators 
who have been trampling on the author- 
ity of Congress? They are the American 
diplomatic representatives who, in their 
zeal to gain alien good will, have con- 
sciously sold at a loss and neglected their 
own country’s financial interests abroad. 
They are the disposal agents of our 
armed forces who, in general, have no 
concept of what to retain and what to 
sell. They are the men who did not get 
the materials back to the United States 
in time or quantity for the tremendous 
tasks of the change-over from war to 
peace. They are the Office of Surplus 
Property representatives who could make 
policy but who could not carry it out. 
Yes. These are the culprits. These are 
the men who sold American taxpayers 
down the internatiznal river. And the 
stain of guilt reaches on up to high places 
where the responsibility lies to tie in 
each arm of every organization detailed 
to sell our surpluses overseas. The guilt 
is still here. So is the problem. 

What are we going to do about it? 
What can we do about it? 

The answer is for Congress to see to 
it that these people go about the business 
of selling our surpluses abroad in a busi- 
nesslike manner. Our Government has a 
charter, a Constitution. Our Constitu- 
tion provides that our Congress shall be 
the true bulwark of the American tax- 
payer, and it is Congress who must right- 
fully and ultimately decide on the pro- 
cedure to follow in the disposal] of sur- 
pluses overseas. Above all, such sales 
must be made by a policy-making agency 
which has its authorization directly 
from Congress; not by a non-policy- 
making agency, with only tentative au- 
thority—and that from the Executive, 
unchecked by Congress. Business prac- 
tices, proved business practices, must be 
followed. We cannot gain respect for our 
Nation by selling at a give-away price 
so the nation or individual buying can 
resell our products on the local black 
market. We cannot gain respect for our 
Nation by destroying our surpluses when 
the people in the very locality in which 
they are destroyed are desperately in 
need of what we destroy. We do not 
stand to gain anything, anywhere, by 
selling America short or in selling Ameri- 
can goods short. 

It is time for Americans to rise up and 
condemn the wasting of their money and 
their property. It is time for Americans 
to think in terms of their future and 
their children’s future. It is time to do 


away with the black disgrace of the cis- 
posal of our surpluses abroad. 











Development of the Mississippi River and 
Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered before the Mississippi Valley 
Association on March 25 last in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
members of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, ladies and gentlemen, it is with a feel- 
ing of humility and at the same time of grat- 
itude that I acknowledge the complimen- 
tary phrases with which our distinguished 
toastmaster has presented me to this mag- 
nificent audience. I am very happy about 
his reference to what I have undertaken 
in my feeble way to do for flood control 
and river and harbor improvement through- 
out the United States. 

I am very happy to be the honored guest 
of the Mississippi Valley Association. The 
contributions that I and Congressman WuHIT- 
TINGTON and Judge MANSFIELD have made to 
flood protection and to the improvement 
of our rivers and harbors are due very largely 
to the inspiration and the cooperation that 
we have received from the Corps of Army 
Engineers of the United States, from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, from the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Flood Control Association, and 
similar organizations. 

There is one member of your association 
to whom I think special credit is due. I 
never hold a hearing on any river-and-har- 
bor bill, or flood-control bill, or authority 
bill, that he is not the first one to appear 
and the last one to leave. I reserve him 
usually as a last witness because, like a 
bulldozer, he tears°down all the hills and 
obstacles of the opposition, fills the gaps 
that our own witnesses have left untouched, 
smooths the whole field, and presents such 
an attractive picture of the entire proposal 
that it carries with it conviction and favor- 
able action by the committee. I refer, of 
course, to your very able, distinguished, and 
patriotic president, Mr. Lachlan Macleay. 
| Applause. ] 

I think it would have been more interest- 
ing to you if the toastmaster had mentioned 
some of my many faults and foibles. I'll 
present you with one. I suffer under the 
dreadful embarrassment of being unable to 
remember names and faces. This is an aw- 
ful confession for a supposed politician to 
make. I wouldn’t make it on Louisiana soil. 
|Laughter.] I get by in Louisiana as I go 
through its cities and towns and along its 
highways and byways by speaking to every- 
one and calling them by the first sobriquet 

hat pops into my mind, such as “old scout,” 
“young squirrel turner,” etc. [Laughter.] 

In my last campaign for reelection I was 
going along the main street of one of our 
Louisiana towns, shaking hands and back- 
slapping right and left, getting along famous- 
ly, as I thought, until I spied a man ap- 
proaching me a few feet away. I thought 
that I recognized him as being an old friend 
of mine, a farmer down on Red River and a 
politician of some local influence. So I 
grabbed his hand warmly and said, “Old 
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duffer, old friend, how are you, and how is 
farming on Red River?” He said, “I dunno.” 
I said, “What! You haven't given up farming 
on Red River, have you?” He replied, “I 
never farmed on Red River. Who are you?” 
{Laughter.] I said, “Why I am JoHNNy OvER- 
ton.” That didn’t seem to register, so I 
drew myself up in all of the senatorial dignity 
that I could command and exclaimed, “I am 
United States Senator JoHN H. OVERTON, 
senior Senator from the State of Louisiana.” 
He said, “Stranger, I never heard of you 
befo’.” [Laughter.] And he added, “I’m 
from North Caroliny and am passing through 
this burg on my way to Arizony.” [{Laugh- 
ter.} Whenever I encounter anyone of you 
and do not call your name, just give me a 
swift—tap on the shoulder [laughter] and 
tell me who you are. 

I am also happy to find myseif in the city 
of St. Louis, beloved daughter of Old Man 
River, one of the great principal cities on the 
Mississippi River, a wonderful port and man- 
ufacturing center. St. Louis was predestined 
to succeed because it was founded in the old 
colonial days by three enterprising citizens 
from the city of New Orleans. |Laughter.| 

I love to think of these fine daughters of 
the great Father of Waters—glamorous New 
Orleans, eldest born; industrial Baton Rouge, 
over which the flags of five nationalities have 
floated; romantic Natchez, which perhaps 
more than any other city has kept up south- 
ern traditions and ante bellum aristocracy; 
historic Vicksburg, that gave you damyankees 
so much trouble in the War Between the 
States [laughter]; Cairo, nestling between 
the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, which periodically gives us the jitters 
in flood stages; especially when the Tennessee 
Valley Authority lets out of its dams millions 
of cubic feet of water to heighten the flood 
stages of the Ohio in the most critical hour 
[Laughter and applause.| I never think of 
dear old St. Louis but what I recall. Mark 
Twain’s statement that the first time he saw 
St. Louis he could have bought it for $6,000,- 
000 and it was, he added, the mistake of his 
life that he did not doit. f{Laughter.| And 
from St. Louis on up the Mississippi River to 
the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

They are all wonderful cities. I told you 
what makes them great cities. With all 
due respect to my great friend Colonel John- 
son, who has just addressed you, I venture 
the assertion that they are great cities be- 
cause they sprang from the loins of Old Man 
River. These daughters of Old Man River 
came into being and grew and prospered be- 
cause they are the product of the mighty 
Mississippi. Here civilization found a nat- 
ural and God-given asset for travel and 
transportation and traffic. 

In the pioneer days they used the great 
stream and tributaries through flatboats and 
rafts and skiffs and sailboats. Then came the 
invention of Robert Fulton and the glorious 
days of steamboating. I remember the 
steamboats well in their latter days, and I 
am still quite a young man. I was born and 
reared right by the Red River of the South, 
a great tributary of the mighty stream. We 
shipped our crops on the steamboats down 
to New Orleans, and the steamboats brought 
back our supplies. 

I remember Bill Jenkins. You know, every 
man in Louisiana is expected to make at 
least one trip during his lifetime to the 
Crescent City. Bill Jenkins, a young and 
prosperous farmer, had made a fine cotton 
crop and sold it for a good price. He got 
himself a store-bought suit of clothes, a 10- 
gallon hat, and a red bandana, and boarded 
the Jesse K. Belle for the metropolis of the 
South. As he was marching up the gang- 
plank a friend spotted him and hollered to 
him, “Hey, Bill, where are you going?” Bill 
waved his hand majestically and shouted, 
“I’m on my way to New Orleans, by heck!” 
Ten days passed away. The roulette games 
and night life were too much for Bill. He 

started home broke and disgusted. He came 
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back in the little old Ke-O-Kuk. As he was 
slowly walking down the gangplank, looking 
the picture of despair, with 3 days’ growth 
of beard on his face and his clothes all di- 
sheveled, another friend saw him and yelled 
out, “Hello, Bill, where have you been?” Bill 
looked neither up nor down, to the right nor 
to the left, but muttered, “Been down to 
O-r-l-e-a-n-s, damn it!” [Laughter.] 

Now the great Mississippi Valley has come 
into its own. Its water-borne tonnage today 
is infinitely greater than in the days of the 
steamboat or at any other time. 

I want to read you some statistics on 
water-borne tonnage on inland waterways of 
the United States given in ton-miles. I got 
them from the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, and they are official 
authentic: 

“The total ton-miles on the Mississippi 
River from Minneapolis to the Head of the 
Passes or the Gulf of Mexico, excluding 
oceangoing traffic, was, in 1937, 3,500,000,000 
ton-miles. By the end of 1944 this tonnage 
had increased 8,700,000,000 ton-miles.” 

There may be some of you who do not 
exactly know what a ton-mile is. I was 
somewhat confused as to its meaning, so I 
looked it up in Webster’s unabridged dic- 
tionary, and I am going to read you the 
definition: 

“A ton-mile is a unit of measurement of 
the freight transportation performed by 
carrier during a given and selected period, 
usually a year, the total of which freight 
transportation by such carrier for such period 
consists of the sum of the products obtained 
by multiplying the aggregate weight of each 
shipment in tons during the given period by 
the number of miles for which it is carried.” 

Now there is no excuse for ~ny of you leav- 
ing here without knowing exactly what a 
ton-mile is. [Laughter.] 

I might put it to you in another way 
During 1944 the total tonnage of water- 
borne commerce on the Mississippi River 
from Minneapolis to the Gulf was 44,671,316 
tons. On the Ohio the water-borne com- 
merce in 1937 was 2,700,000,000 ton-miles; 
and in 1944 it was 7,000,000,000 ton-miles. On 
the Illinois waterway, the water-borne traffic 
in 1937 was 326,000,000 ton-miles, and in 
1944 it was 1,227,000,000 ton-miles. On the 
Gulf intracoastal waterway the traffic in 1937 
was 581,000,000 ton-miles, and in 1944 it had 
increased to the astronomic figures of 5,919,- 
000,000 ton-miles. 

Combining the inland traffic on the Missis- 
sippi River system, which includes all tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River, but excludes 
the intracoastal waterway, the water-borne 
commerce in 1937 was 8,100,000,000 ton-miles 
and in 1944 was 19,000,000,000 ton-miles 
representing an increase on the Mississippi 
River system in 7 years of almost 250 percent. 

It cannot be stated that this rapid increase 
in water-borne traffic was due entirely to in- 
creased carrier transportation during the war 
years because on the Mississippi River sys- 
tem the traffic in 1932 was 5,100,000.000 ton- 
miles, in 1934 was 5,900,000,000 ton-miles, in 
1937 was 8,100.000,000 ton-miles, and in 1940 
was 11,600,000,000 ton-miles, showing a fair- 
ly rapid increase in navigation of our inland 
waterways in the prewar pericd. 

Now these great city ports that I have men- 
tioned are the ones th ough which this vast 
water-borne tonnage moves They stand 
today as the evidences and eloquent illus- 


and 


trations of the necessity of Keeping up 
strengthening, and improving our ink 1 
waterway system; and all the competitiv 
and extraneous influences that may be ex- 
erted will not, I am sure, ever cause Congre 

to change its present policy on waterway 
improvement and development. | Applause. | 


Of course, we like the railroads and, in the 
past, we have done a great Geal for the rail- 
roads. We are continuing to#elp them. Not 
long ago Congress enacted a bill relieving 
them of their obligation to transport mate- 
rial for the United States Government at 
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one-half the regular rates. This was an obli- 
gation that they incurred in consideration of 
their obtaining grants of vast acreage of 
public lands from the Federal Government. 

We take our stand with Colonel Johnson 
in the encouragement of railway and motor- 
truck transportation. I submit, however, 
that we ought to do all that we can for in- 
land waterway navigation. We ought to im- 
prove it at Government expense, and let the 
people pay for it, and then let them use it, 
and let them use it free, just as our Federal 
Government aids our highways and air trans- 
portation. They are used without the pay- 
ment of any tolls to the Federal Govern- 
ment. We want to enlarge our present in- 
land waterway system. We want to make 
better channels of transportation out of 
them. 

The Congress has authorized the deepen- 
ing and widening of the channel from Baton 
Rouge to Cairo from a 9- to a 12-foot chan- 
nel with a width of 300 feet. Our Army en- 
gineers are investigating the feasibility and 
practicability of deepening the channel, from 
Cairo on past St. Louis to St. Paul, to a 
depth of 12 feet and providing a similar 
depth for the Illinois waterway and the Ohio 
River. 

There is another form of project in which 
I am very much interested, and that is to 
provide what I call inland harbors for in- 
land waterways. Down in New Orleans we 
constructed what is called the inner harbor, 
connected by a lock with the Mississippi 
River—now part of the Gulf Intracoastal 
Canal—a harbor in which vessels and barges 

nd boats may be moored and loaded and un- 
aded with facility and unmolested by the 


a 
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ddying currents of the Mississippi River. 

I inserted a provision in the last River and 
Harbor Act for an engineering investigation 
of a barge channel just above Baton Rouge, 
La., approximately 5 miles in length, 300 feet 
wide, and 12 feet in depth, where barges can 
load and unload under modern terminal fa- 
cilities, from barge to railway car, from rail- 
way car to barge, from barge to industry, 
from industry to barge, all at greatly reduccd 
expense as compared with unloading at 
wharves on the main river. 

I am also backing a proposal coming out 
of Memphis to build an inner harbor for that 
splendid city, and it is now receiving en- 
gineering investigation. I feel somewhat at- 
tached to Memphis. It was founded by a 
ereat-granduncle of mine, whose descend- 
ants have made fortunes and rolled in wealth 
in the ir:provement and sale of Memphis 
real estate, while my branch of the family 
has struggled along in poverty for generations 
down in old Louisiana. [Laughter.] 





Now, the same thing could be done here 
in the city of St. Louis, either on this side 
of the river or in East St. Louis. Probably 


East St. Louis offers better terrain and oppor- 
tunity for the channeling of a canal in which 
barges could be moored ane could be readily 
loaded and unloaded. 

Do you know that it sometime’ ccsts no 
more to transport a barge from New Orleans 
to St. Louis than it does to unload that same 
barge here in the city of St. Louis? 

We ought to improve all of our inland 
Waterway terminal facilities wherever eco- 
nomically justified in order that our great 
river cities may continue to grow and develop 
and prosper. 

Colonel Johnson stated in his splendid 
address that the railroads built up such cities 
as St. Louis. What made the railroads come 
to St. Louis? It was because St. Louis was 
first founded here as a river city, because it 
had grown strong as a river city, because it 
had taken advantage of river transportation. 
The railroads came here to St. Louis, and 
they went to Memphis, and they went to 
Baton Rouge, and they went to New Orleans, 
because they were inland waterway cities, 
built up as such, and because the railroads 
found in them a direct contact with inland 
waterway transportation. 


cr 
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We help the railroads, we help every line 
of transportation, when we develop the nav- 
igability of our inland waterways. The rea- 
son why St. Louis today has railways, high- 
ways, interstate and transcontinental high- 
Ways, radiating in and out to all points of 
the compass, is that it sprang from the loins 
of Old Man River, was cultured by Old Man 
River, and as such grew in strength and vigor 
until it occupied a commanding position in 
these continental United States. 

I think this association might very well 
adopt as a slogan “Inland harbors for inland 
waterways” and urge their construction 
wherever they are justified from the stand- 
point of economy and savings. 

There is another reason why I am glad to 
be here, because I am at the southeastern 
extremity of the Missouri River Valley. I 
feel at home here. For the last several years 
I have, in repeated hearings on different 
bills connected with the Missouri Valley, 
traveled all over it again and again and yet 
again until I feel that I know every cowpath 
and pig trail in the whole basin. [Laughter.] 
When I think of this mighty valley, I don’t 
think of it altogether from the standpoint 
of irrigation, reclamation, navigation, flood 
control, generation of hydroelectric power, 
but I look upon it as a great segment of our 
common country, 560,000 square miles in 
area, constituting over 17 percent of the do- 
main of the United States, dotted with homes 
wherein live and struggle and prosper hon- 
est, patriotic Americans, serving their coun- 
try in peace and in war, and representing the 
very best type of American manhood and 
womanhood; and so I have tried to do all 
that I can to aid in a sound and practical 
way the development of this great basin 
[ Applause. } 

My first serious study of the Missouri Val- 
ley came up on the consideration of the Pick 
plan. As the subcommittee proceeded with 
the hearings there were those who kept on 
saying that there was an intense rivalry be- 
tween the engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, one favoring the Pick plan and the 
other the Sloan plan. I had the headmen 
and representatives of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation appear before the committee and had 
both sides explain their plan, to see what the 
differences were. We found that the differ- 
ences were very small; in fact, I may say, 
rather insignificant. We suggested, and the 
engineers Bureau of Reclamation were 
perfectly willing to see if they could do so, 


and 


that they get together and reconcile what 
differences thére were and present a joint 
plan. The result was the coordinated, com- 


prehensive Pick-Sloan plan for the develop- 
ment of the Missouri Basin, as splendid and 
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as sound a plan as could, 
be presently conceived by the brain and 
purpose of man. This plan was set down for 
hearing, and not a single witness raised any 
objection to any project, part, or parcel of 
the coordinated plan. It was unanimously 
recommended by the Commerce Committee, 
unanimously passed by the United States 
Senate, and unanimously passed by the 
House. The Senators and Representatives 
from the Missouri Basin, as well as Senators 
and Representatives from the rest of the 
United States, voted to authorize the coor- 
dinated plan. 

It was suggested to me when the invitaticn 
was presented to me to speak to you that I 
talk to you about the Missouri Valley Author- 
ity. I am not going to do it. De mortuis 
nihil nisi bonum, and I can’t say anything 
good about the Missouri Valley Authority. 
{|Laughter.] The Missouri Valley Authority 
is as dead as a doornail. |Applause and 
laughter.] And I have no desire on so fes- 
tive an occasion as this to hold any autopsy 
or post mortem. 

When we considered the Missouri Valley 
Authority in the Committee on Commerce we 
issued a very mild and temperate report. We 
put all the main pros and the main cons in 
the report and said, and very truthfully, that 


in my judgment, 





the cons far outweighed the pros. 


This re- 
port was unanimously adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Thei. the proponents of the bill wanted the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation to 


consider S. 555. Again we had before us 
self-selected representatives of the propo- 
nents and of the opponents and conducted 
full hearings. This time, however, I deter- 
mined that I ought to handle the Missouri 
Valley Authority as it should be handled and 
that without gloves. I got the best talent 
that 1 could get in Washington and from 
the Missouri Basin, and together we prepared 
a report: and this report did not have in it 
any pros at all—it was allcons. We emascu- 
lated the bill, as it should be emasculated. 
{|Applause.] The Commerce Committee had 
given the old codger a decent burial. The 
trouble was we buried MVA face up, and it 
managed to scratch out of the grave and bob 
up in the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. This time we buried it face down, 
and the more it scratches the deeper it digs 
it: own grave and the nearer it gets to the 
place where all bad things ought to go. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Now, there is a certain newspaper published 
in the Missouri Basin. It is still being pub- 
lished, as I understand, not very far from 
where I stand. |Laughter.}] I had been 
selected to conduct the hearings and handle 
the Missouri Valley Authority bill in the 
Committee on Commerce. When it reached 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, without, of course, any request from me 
or suggestion on my part, I was selected to 
conduct the hearings on behalf of that com- 
mittee. Then this newspaper came out with 
a leading editorial entitled ‘Too Much OveEr- 
TON.” |Laughter.| Well I guess it was too 
much OVERTOoN for that publication when it 
came to its pet plan of an MVA, but I am 
sure it was not too much OVERTON when I 
fought tooth and toenail to authorize the 
deepening of the navigation channel from 
Sioux City on down to the mouth of the 
Missouri River from 6 feet to 9 feet and to 
make it an all-year-round navigation chan- 
nel. And it was not too much OVERTON when 
I fought like a demon to have authorized the 
great dams and reservoirs, beginning with 
the Garrison Dam in North Dakota and com- 
ing on down to near Sioux City, and to con- 
struct levees and protection works in the 
southern reaches of the river to prevent the 
periodical inundation of this great valley 
resulting on an average of twice a year in the 
destruction of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of property and the loss of human 
life. |Applause.| 

But it is too much Overton when I take a 
firm stand against turning over the destiny 
of this vast domain to a bunch of neophytes 
and amateurs under a proposed law that 
would clothe such an authority with powers 
more vast than the framers of our Constitu- 
tion bestowed upon the Congress of the 
United States, vested with the power to exer- 
cise practically unrestrained authority over 
the regulation and control of the waters of 
this great basin, over the generation and 
distribution of electric power, over flood 
control and navigation, over irrigation and 
reclamation, over its mines and mining, 
over vested water rights, over State regula- 
tions, over its mighty herds of cattle and 
its vast fields of grain, over its entire eco- 
nomic growth, and, in the language of the 
bill, over the education and ,cultural de- 
velopment of the Missouri River Basin and 
territories adjacent thereto. No, my friends, 
Iam not going to submit to an authority of 
this kind over the Missouri Basin or any 
other basin or valley or river in these United 
States. I prefer to take my stand with the 
Bureau of Reclamation and its experts, sea- 
soned to their appointed tasks, who for over 
40 years have busied themselves so success- 
fully about the reclamation of this great 
basin and other areas. I prefer to take my 


stand with the engineers of the United States 

























































































Army whose personnel is selected from the 
per 10 percent strata of the graduating 
of the West Point Military Academy, 

who for over 120 years have been vested by 

‘ongress With the power to make recom- 

meé tions for the improvement of our rivers 

éand our harbors, who have suffered no blot 
their escutcheon, who in times of 
eace display in their work a thoroughness, 

* nd conservatism, and sound judgment that 
mmend them to our respect and confidence, 

and who in times of great conflict as in 

vorld War Il proceed with brilliant and 
iazzling dispatch quickly to devise and 
.~awecute plans for the landing of our troops 
‘ond their transportation to enemy territory 
“yo the theaters of war, building roads and 
=. j.ng streams for the movement of our 
“roops, and keeping up the roads and bridges 
mor the transportation of supplies, the En- 
‘sineers of the United States Army, the 
re: t body of engineers of any nation any- 
‘.where on the face of the globe and in all the 
wlistory and the mighty tide of time. 
Prolonged applause. ] 








Housing the Student Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


vT? 


Wednesday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on the subject Housing the 
Student Veteran, before the faculty and 

dents of Syracuse University, at Syr- 

use, N. Y¥., on March 18, 1946, to- 
gcether with an exchange of correspond- 

. ence between Hon. Philip M. Klutznick, 
Commissioner of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, and myself. 

There being no objection, the address 
nd correspondence were ordered to be 
printea in the Recorp, as follows: 

I am extremely glad of this opportunity 
visit with you here on the campus of 
cuse University for many reasons 
it least among these is the cpportunity 
ee at first hand some o the concrete re- 

ts of steps which the Federal Government 
taken to aid forward-looking educational 
titutions in enabling our returning vet- 
erans to avail themselves of the benefits of 
he G. I. bill of rights. 
It must be abundantly clear to even the 
st casual observer of the current scene 
this country is in the grip of the worst 
using shortage in its long history, the 
runt of which is falling on those who least 
serve it—our veterans. 
Colleges and universities all over the ccun- 
are feeling the increasing impact of the 
using shortage as demobilization goes on 
an unprecedented rate. Thousands upon 
usands of ex-servicemen, many of them 
w married, are resuming their interrupted 
educations or entering college for the first 


— 


EMERGENCY ACTION DEMANDED 

But without a place for them to live, the 
GI bill becomes an empty promise—an un- 
fulfilled pledge to the men and women we 
ent off to w.r with such fervent patriotism 
a few short years ago. 
Obviously, this is an emergency, calling 
r emergency action. 
First I would like to discuss with you what 
the Federal Government is doing to move up 
XCII—App.——140 
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on the acute problem of providing living ac- 
commodations for student veterans—both 
single and married. Then I would like to 
call attention to other steps which are being 
taken to make certain types of surplus or 
obsolete Government property available to 
schools for the benefit of veterans. 

Under legislation sponsored by me and ap- 
proved by the President on December 31, 
1945, the Federal Government appropriated 
$191,000,000 to enable the National Housing 
Agency, through the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, to make available 100,000 tem- 
porary war housing units, surplus on their 
present sites, to colleges, universities, com- 
munities, and States for the use of veterans 
and their families. 

The Government stands the cost of remov- 
ing these temporary structures—mostly built 
for war workers—transporting them to new 
sites and reerecting them Also included in 
the program is the removal and reconversion 
into living quarters ot surplus Army and Navy 
barracks and other surplus Federal facilities 
which readily lend themselves to conversion 
into living quarters 

UNITS ASSIGNED BY FIELD STAFF 


The municipalities and universities are 
only required, as their share in the program, 
to furnish a suitable site and the necessary 
outside utilities. such as water, gas, electric 
service. 

Applications for this temporary housing are 
received by the regional directors of the 
Federal Public “Housing Authority and as- 
signments and arrangements are made by 
these field representatives 

Through this decentralized operation the 
program has moved rapidily. As of March l, 
a total of 89,609 units had been allocated to 
some 549 educational institutions and 462 
municipalities while as of the same date the 
FPHA regional offices reported applications 
had been received for a total of 365,388 units. 

In New York State as of March 1, more than 
9,000 units had been allocated, over 2,000 of 
them to colleges and universities 

Measured against the country’s total need, 
no one in the Federal Government believes 
for a moment that this emergency program 
is more than an expedient or that through it 
‘we could do more than Knock the edge off 
the most acute need. 

It does, however, have certain advantages— 
the hcusing could be provided quickly and 
without drawing to any appreciable extent 
on the scarce supplies of building materials 
so badly needed for construction of perma- 
nent homes and apartments. 

PROGRAM MUST BE EXPANDED 

But with the avalanche of applications, it 
quickly become apparent that it would be 
necessary to expand the program which has 
now been incorporated in the bold and chal- 
lenging proposals put forward by National 
Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt for 
2,700,000 moderately priced homes and apart- 


ments for veterans by the end of 1947. Mr. 
Wyatt’s program has the unqualified ap- 


proval and support of the President, and, I 
am convinced, of the Nation as a whole. 

To implement one phase of this program, 
I introduced new legislation to authorize an 
additional $250,000,000 to provide another 
100,000 temporary units. I am hopeful the 
measure will receive final congressional ap- 
proval and the funds be made available this 
week. 

Without in any sense minimizing the se- 
riousness of the situation, I am nevertheless 
optimistic that we can lick this housing 
shortage if the proposals—both emergency 
and long-range—which are pending in Con- 
gress, are adopted promptly and if we attack 
the problem with the same nonpartisan vigor 
and determination on the part of industry, 
labor, and Government—local, State, and 
Federal—which made possible our miracles 
of war production. 


For instance, Mr. John A. Kervick, 
gional director of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority for New York State, reported to m« 
early last week that if the additional $250,- 
000,000 appropriation is secured that tl 
FPHA expects to be able to meet the < nal 
requests of colleges and universit¢es of New 


the re- 


rigi 





York State for needed emergency housing 
facilities for student veterans and their 
families. 

Prior to the introduction of pending legis- 
lation authorizing $250,000,000 for 100,000 
additional units, I had introduced S 770 
to authorize the National Housing Adminis- 
trator to provide housing for colleges and 
universities to accommodate student veter- 
ans and their families. No action has b 
taken on this measure in view of the sub- 
sequent legislation for the additional 109,000 
units under S. 1821. Towever, since S. 1770 


was introduced, I have received lette 
the presidents of colleges and uni 
throughout the country heartily endorsin 
this measure. In view of the fact t 

later legislation provide 
temporary units to fill the needs of the col- 
leges and universities, I have not pressed for 
action on S. 1770. 

does not fill needs of coll nd 
universities, then I shall press for heari1 


rs trom 


versities 


hat the 
might sufficient 


If the pending legislation 


the the 


on 8S. 1770. 
Because of the foresight and initiative « 
Chancelor Tolley and Vice Chancelor Craw- 


ford, Syracuse University long ago laid plan 
to meet this present emergency 
that they did. I am told that where you 


had a prewar enrollment of 6,500 students 
that by the time the Septer r se er 
rolls around you will have 10,000 s ents. 


Under the leadership of Chancelor Tolley, 
Ernest Reid was placed in charge here of the 


veterans’ educational program, and Professor 


Rotunno and Mr. Jackman were assitned to 
handle veterans’ housing and surplus prop- 
erty problems of the university. These men 
have been very act ind I might add hig} 
successful in obtaining needed } 


Federal surplus property for tl 
Your veterans’ housing projec 
is one of the finest in 


of course, that the 
can 


the count 





when we 


move ir veteran t of! 








I no. n whe l 

k int I al l l but to 
the credit of Syracuse University it has made 
the best of the critical situation 

I might observe t t t cl I 

that it is thor worth while for other 
colleges and u ties to designate repre- 
sentatives t se veterans’ prol : 
and to act as liais with the Federal Pu 
Housing Authorit 


y, the War Assets Corpora- 
Federal Security Ager 


+i 
ul 


n, and the 








HOUSING PROVIDED SYRACUSE 
Syracuse fared? It has re vec 
sistance of the FPHA demount- 
‘ y units from M ena, N. Y 
which I am told are now alm el 
occupied by married veteran stu ts ¥ 
children; 175 trailer most ccupied | 
single veterans, except the expansible type 
which are used for families; and 214 f- mil) 
dwelling units. In addition, irrently en 
route here from Lathrop, Calif., re 200 
dwelling units, of metal construction, which 
were made available through the FPHA f1 
the Army. These, I understand, will be uss 
for dormitories for single vetera1 
It has been estimated that Syracuse Uni- 
versity will need an additional 2,000 of th 
temporary units, and I am assured by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority that they 
will be provided if the additional 100,000 
units are made available by Congress. 
Where allocations of units to colleg nd 


New York have 
Mr. Kervick re- 


the or 


universities in the State of 
been less than the requests 
ported, it is planned to 
number requested as 


meet 


on as additional 
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funds; proposed in the pending legislation, 
are made available, 

Syracuse is by no means the only institu- 
tion in the State of New York which has 
been assisted in providing housing for 
student veterans. 

Cornell University received 50 two-family 
demountable dwelling units for married vet- 
erans with children at the opening of the 
spring semester. In addition, the university 
is also getting 300 family units and 500 dor- 
mitory units. The majority of the student 
veterans are undergraduates and the FPHA 
is providing them also with furniture which 
has been declared surplus. 

I am glad to report that President Edward 
E. Day has expressed his appreciation of the 
work done by the FPHA in extending aid to 
Cornell. 

OTHER COLLEGES GIVEN AID 

I might mention in passing some of the 
other schools which have received help. They 
include Columbia University, which was as- 
signed 800 temporary family units or 1,600 
dormitory units; St. Lawrence University, 35 
temporary family units; Fordham Univer- 
sity, 100 dormitory units; the University of 
Rochester, 40 temporary family units and 80 
dormitory units; Colgate University, 50 tem- 
porary family units; Ithaca College, 60 dor- 
mitory units, and Rensselaer Polytechnic, 150 
temporary family units, and a number of 
others. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY AVAILABLE TO COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Under the legislation which made this 
temporary housing available, Federal surplus 
property including building materials and 
furnishings such as beds, mattresses, linens, 
and blankets are being provided for the hous- 
ing free of charge. Complete information 
as to the manner in which this property may 
be received from the Federal Government is 
available at the regional offices of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority throughout the 
country. 

Under statutes enacted prior to the surplus 
property law of 1944, both the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy are au- 
thorized to donate to educational institutions 
certain types of obsolete or excess property, 
including machinery, mechanical equipment, 
and tools. It has been determined that these 
old statutes under which such donations were 
authorized have not been superseded or re- 
pealed by the surplus property law of 1944. 


PROCEDURES TO BE SIMPLIFIED 


Recently I inquired into the procedures be- 
ing followed by both departments in com- 
plying with the authority delegated under the 
statutes and conferred with both War and 
Navy Department officials on the matter. As 
an outgrowth of these conferences, the War 
Department and the Federal Security Agency 
agreed to simplify the procedure under which 
obsolete or excess property of the War De- 
partment might be donated, and amended 
regulations will shortly be issued. 

Under the proposed regulations, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency will assign representa- 
tives at the headquarters at each Service 
Command of the War Department for the 
purpose of certifying to the War Depart- 
ment that the applicant educational insti- 
tution requesting available excess or obso- 
lete property of the kind described is entitled 
to such property under the law, whereupon 
the War Department will donate the property. 
Although the Navy Department has recently 
issued a regulation which contemplated the 
same result, I have found upon investigation 
that very little, if any, excess or obsolete 
property is being donated under the new 
regulation of the Navy Department. 

I am inquiring further into this matter, 
and I am hopeful that an agreement will be 
reached between the Navy Department and 
the Federal Security Agency under which the 
same benefits will be available to educational 
institutions through donations by the Secre- 
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tary of the Navy as will be possible under the 
new agreement reached with the War Depart- 
ment. 

In addition to the donation of excess or 
obsolete property by the War and Navy De- 
partments, the War Assets Corporation makes 
available to educational institutions aircraft 
parts, instruments, or engines which are ob- 
solete or impaired, at a nominal charge. 

It is important that colleges and univer- 
sities, with their expanding programs to 
meet the needs of the returning veterans re- 
ceive the full benefits contemplated by Con- 
gress under these statutes which permit the 
donation of excess or obsolete property. 

It is also important that we start as soon 
as possible on a long-range program to get 
our veterans out of temporary accommoda- 
tions, relieve the terrific pressure of over- 
crowding—families living doubled up one 
with another—clear our slums and blighted 
areas in the urban centers and replace our 
rural shacks with decent homes for our 
farmers. 

That is why I am heartily in accord with 
the Wyatt emergency program. It is designed 
to gear up the private enterprise home build- 
ing industry to produce at a rate never 
achieved in this or any other country in the 
past. Then under the stimulus of the provi- 
sions of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, we 
can go forward with a sustained annual rate 
of production of 1,000,000 homes a year until 
every American family has a decent place in 
which to live at a price which it can afford. 


MaRkcH 28, 1946. 
Hon. PHILir M. KLUTZNICK, 
Commissioner, Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Washington, D. C. 

My DrEsar COMMISSIONER: With the approval 
today by the President of S. 1821, sponsored 
by me for the purpose of authorizing the 
expenditure of an additional $253,700,000 to 
provide 100,000 additional temporary units, 
the program designed to provide 200,000 tem- 
porary housing units for servicemen and 
their families seems assured. I am confident 
that within the next few days the Congress 
will appropriate the necessary additional 
funds 

At the outset of the second phase of the 
temporary housing program, I wish to call 
certain matters to your attention. As you 
know, the first phase of the program was 
undertaken upon the approval by the Presi- 
dent on December 31, 1945, of the original 
emergency legislation. Under this emergency 
housing program, principal beneficiaries are 
the municipalities and educational institu- 
tions which have applied for allocations of 
units, and the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority has made allocations based upon need 
and the proportionate number of units which 
are available, as determined by the formula 
which you adopted in view of the fact that 
demands exceeded the available supply of 
units. 

During the ensuing months I have re- 
ceived communications from mayors of cities, 
local housing authorities, and from repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities, point- 
ing out some of the difficulties encountered 
in the program. While many problems have 
arisen, I believe that there are two principal 
difficulties being encountered by the cities 
and the educational institutions. 

First among the problems is the lack of 
sufficient funds available to the municipali- 
ties and the educational institutions to un- 
derwrite their responsibilities, namely, the 
acquisition of sites and the furnishing of 
utilities which, under the law, are the respon- 
sibility of the applicant, with the Federal 
Government bearing the expense of all other 
phases of the operation, namely, the furnish- 
ing of the buildings, dismantling them, 
transporting them, and reerecting them. In 
addition, where surplus materials, such as 
buildings and surplus furnishings, including 
beds, mattresses, linens, and similar items 





are available, they are furnished free under 
the Mead resolution, through your agency 

The other serious difficulty, according to 
the telegrams and letters which I have re. 
ceived, springs from the fact that in some 
cases the municipalities do not have lega) 
authority to undertake their share of the 
program, namely, the acquisition of sites 
and the installation of utilities. In this 
latter connection, I have in mind a par- 
ticular instance where a municipality advises 
it is without authority to perform this func- 
tion, has appealed to the governor of the 
State to call a special session of the legisla- 
ture to secure enabling legislation. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority is 
peculiarly fitted, by reason of its long ex- 
perience in this defense and war housing, 
to continue to perform its share of the pro- 
gram. Furthermore, the legislative history 
of these two measures indicates clearly that 
it is the intention of Congress that there 
be a dual responsibility and sharing of ex- 
pense. As a matter of fact, at the outset 
there were some in the Congress who felt 
that the entire problem was one for solu- 
tion by the State and local governments, but 
in view of the national emergency and the 
inherent difficulties in securing immediate 
action throughout the country by State and 
local governments, and the pressing needs of 
the returning serviceman, the Congress saw 
fit to authorize nearly $450,000,000 in the 
program. 

It is imperative that this vast sum which 
is being expended by the Federal Govern- 
ment be utilized to the fullest extent. It 
occurs to me that this will only be possible 
if the State, local governments and educa- 
tional institutions furnish full cooperation 
in the matter of procuring sites and in the 
installation of main utilities. In some States, 
action has already been taken making avail- 
able State financial assistance to communi- 
ties and educational institutions to cover 
their share of the participation in this pro- 
gram. These examples will probably be fol- 
lowed by other States. This should tend to 
accelerate the program. 

I might state in this connection, also, 
that under title V of the Lanham Act, rentals 
to be fixed for housing provided to service- 
men and their families thereunder are to be 
within the means of the veteran. In some 
cases which have come to my attention, where 
the educational institution has incurred 
large expense in the acquisition of sites and 
the furnishing of utilities, rentals which ap- 
pear to be beyond the means of the veteran 
were fixed, as a result of the necessity for 
the educational institution to recoup the 
expense which it has borne in providing the 
housing. 

Although I have not attempted to outline 
all of the problems inherent in this pro- 
gram, I believe that the above resume pre- 
sents a highlight of the picture. I will ap- 
preciate your comments in this matter and 
any suggestions which you may care to offer 

Sincerely yours, 

Jas. M. MEap. 

NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY, 

FEDERAL PuBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
Washington, March 30, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES M. MEap, 
United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MEapD: I am in receipt of your 
letter of March 28. It sets forth in most ad- 
mirable fashion the principal problem with 
which we have beer confronted in the execu- 
tion of the Federal responsibility in the tem- 
porary housing program for veterans. I am 
personally grateful to you for your compre- 
hensive understanding of the problem. 

I know that you will be pleased to learn 
that many communities and educational in- 
stitutions are solving their phase of the sit- 
uation splendidly. In those cases where the 


contrary is true we have noticed an increas- 











ne awareness on the part of the State and 
local officials which should enable the locali- 
ties and the educational institutions to sur- 
mount their difficulties. It is unfortunate, 
put it is nevertheless true, that the existence 
of such difficulties tend to delay the comple- 
tion of our Federal responsibility. Our sev- 
eral field offices, as well as our Washington 
office, have a sympathetic understanding of 
these problems. Within the spirit of the 
congressional intent we are doing everything 
we can to help the States and local govern- 
ments and educational institutions reach a 
satisfactory solution. 

In the execution of the emergency tempo- 
rary housing program the maximum amount 
of shelter will be secured for our veterans by 
a proper harmonization of the activities of 
the Federal, State, and local governments. 
You have aptly indicated that the State and 
local governments and educational institu- 
tions can make a maximum contribution by 
dovetailing their site-acquisition activities 
with those which are within our purview. To 
the extent that State and local governments 
and educational institutions provide the sites 
and principal utilities we are able to increase 
the number of veterans who will receive tem- 
porary housing relief out of the Federal funds 
that have been appropriated. Throughout 
the hearings and discussions of this program 
in the Congress it was expressly understood 
that this sharing of responsibility would be 
basic in the execution of the title V program. 

You have directed our attention to the 
matter of rent scales. As you state, title V 

f the Lanham Act requires that rents be 
fixed that are within the means of the vet- 
erans. In the early stages of the reuse pro- 
gram and before Federal funds were made 
available some rents were established that 
were Out of line. We are engaged in review- 
ing these rents. It is our interpretation that 

s the Federal agency charged with admin- 
istering this phase of the law we must make 
certain that all such housing is made avail- 

ble at rents within the reach of veterans. I 
assure you that in this connection, as well 
is in regard to the other matters you have 
raised, we will continue to discharge our 
responsibilities to the fullest extent of our 
ability 

We are aware of the extreme urgency of 
this program and of the spirit which moti- 
vated you in its sponsorship. We would be 
untrue to that spirit if we did not do every- 
thing possible to bring housing to the vet- 
erans as quickly as possible and within their 
financial reach. We are grateful for your 
sympathetic understanding and shall con- 
tinue to count on you for such information as 
may come to your attention and advice in the 
successful execution of the Federal respon- 

ibility in this emergency activity. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pup M. KLuTZNIcK, 
Commissioner. 





What America Can Give Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “What America Can Give Away,” 
written by the Senator from Indiana 
|Mr. WILLIS] and published in the March 
issue of the Republican Magazine, 
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There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WHAT AMERICA CAN GIVE AWAY 
(By Senator RayMonp WILLIs) 


Every once in a while, when I register my 
opposition to giving away more of America’s 
money and materials in vain attempts to 
increase the real wealth of other nations, 
someone rejoins by asking: “Well, what 
would you do for those people?” That is 
supposed to be the $64 question. It is de- 
signed to floor me. But I am not floored. 
After doing our humanitarian duty toward 
our friends and former foes by helping them 
to have enough to eat and wear to stay alive, 
there is only one thing more we can afford 
to give to the peoples of the world—friend 
or foe alike. 

I suggest that we make available to every 
library and every school in the world a copy 
of the Federalist, which, in spite of the pas- 
sage of 16 decades, still remains America’s 
most important contribution to the litera- 
ture of political science. 

With a copy of the American Constitution 


and ready access to a volume of the Federal- . 


ist, the people of any nation have the direc- 
tions for a most interesting, and, I believe, 
materially constructive adventure. If they 
choose to act upon the wisdom contained in 
this volume, to heed its warnings against pit- 
falls in government, and to go forward as 
freemen, they will not have to ask us for 
material help. They will prosper as our Na- 
tion has prospered. 

It is surprising to me how quickly Ameri- 
cans—particularly those high in Govern- 
ment—overlook the Federalist as a guide to 
good government today. It must be admit- 
ted that millions of our citizens are unfa- 
miliar with the greatest single series of po- 
litical pronouncements yet penned on Ameri- 
can soil. It would not be amiss for the Gov- 
ernment to sponsor an advertising campaign 
to familiarize our own people once more with 
the incomparable logic of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Madison, and John Jay, as con- 
tained in the Federalist. Certainly such a 
campaign would obviate the necessity of hav- 
ing one distinguished United States Senator 
stand on the Senate floor and explain to one 
of his colleagues the difference between a 
representative government and pure democ- 
racy, aS happened just recently. 

The Federalist clearly defines the differ- 
ence between a republic (which the United 
States is) and a democracy (as to which our 
country is so erroneously referred). “In a 
democracy the people meet and exercise the 
government in person; in a republic they 
assemble and administer it by their repre- 
sentatives and agents. A democracy, conse- 
quently, will be confined to a small spot. A 
republic may be extended over a large region.” 

If there are those who would mark my idea 
down as the plea of an old fashioned fuddy- 
duddy, I must reply that a citizen has but to 
read the Federalist carefully to realize the 
gold mine of eternal truths which came from 
the pen of America’s early great political and 
practical philosophers. 

“The natural cure for an ill administra- 
tion, in a popular or representative constitu- 
tion, is a change of men.” 

That sentence could easily have been ut- 
tered last week. it is so timely. 

We of this era like to think that the prob- 
lems we face, the conditions that prevail, 
the activities of modern men, represent 
wholly new phenomena under the sun. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from 
the truth. Few of the situations facing us 


as a people—in government or in our per- 
sonal lives—differ greatly in principle from 
those faced by our forefathers in the 1780's 
as they pondered what type of government 
they would set up to give them a maximum 
of freedom and safety with a minimum of 
governmental interference, 
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The fact that a certain type of govern- 
ment was chosen, the men of that day knew, 
was no guarantee that the same type of 
government would remain in existence. 
They recognized then—as we know now— 
that every generation decides what kind of 
government it really has, regardless of writ- 
ten constitutions and words imbedded in 
stone. So, since the very beginning of our 
Government—as even in its formative days— 
there has been a continual struggle between 
men who believe in representive government 
by free citizens and other men who believe in 
totalitarianism in one of its various forms— 
monarchy, bossism, fascism, or communism. 





Astonishing Increase of Juvenile Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, recently 
an old and esteemed friend, Mr. F. A. 
Miller, publisher of the South Bend 
Tribune, requested me to write some- 
thing bearing upon the subject of juve- 
nile welfare, giving my thought about 
the problems that affect the children of 
our country and how to solve those prob- 
lems. It is a most intriguing and soul- 
searching subject, for whatever affects 
our children appeals straight to the 
heart. 

I was trying to marshal my thinking 
on the subject when my eye accidently 
contacted a copy of the hearings of the 
Department of Justice on its appropria- 
tion bill for 1947 before the subcommit- 
tee of which the able gentleman from 
Michigan, Louis C. RABavt, is chairman. 
I noted there a most interesting line of 
testimony by J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, re- 
lating to juvenile delinquency, and I de- 
cided to let Mr. Hoover write my article 
for me. I know of no more important 
or challenging contribution to the sum 
total of knowledge on this subject than 
that made by Mr. Hoover, which is 
printed on page 155 of the committee 
hearings, just released for publication. 
Appearing before the subcommittee on 
January 17 last, Mr. Hoover gave this 
astonishing word picture of juvenile 
crime: 

We have talked about the danger of a post- 
war crime wave. That danger is with us now; 
we are in the midst of it. For instance, as of 
November 1945 serious crime increased over 
November 1944 by 13 percent; there were 29 
percent more murders, 27 percent more auto- 
mobile thefts, 37 percent more robberies, 6 
percent more larcenies, and 19 percent more 
burglaries. 

YOUTH IN CRIME 

The matter of youth in crime is one of our 
great problems today. We in law enforce- 
ment—local, State, and Federal—view this 
increase in crime with great concern. I have 
always said that much of this type of crime 


is due to parental laxity. You cannot have 
teen-age hoodlumirm unless there is parental 
laxity—and it is always present—in the home 
from which the | ilum comes. The out- 


door haunts, the d 
he hangs out on, and t 
all point to the lack of parental discipline. 


3, the street corner that 
1e crowd he goes with— 
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This is the problem which I think the adults 
of this country must recognize and take steps 
to cope with it. 

For instance, 21 percent of the arrests to- 
day involve youngsters under 21 years of age. 
There are more arrests at the age of 17 than 
at any other age, and thereafter there is a 
decrease in the arrests under 21. 


I have here a chart I want to show to the 


committee which shows the arrests from the 
ages of 16 to 24. You will note that 17 is 
high and from that time it goes on down. 
The arrests under 21 for the first 9 months 
of this year showed that 15 percent of all 
murders in this country are committed by 
persons under 21 years, 36 percent of all rob- 
beries are committed by persons under 21, 
51 percent of all burglaries are committed 
by persons under 21, 34 percent of all thefts 
are committed by persons under 21, 26 per- 
cent of all crimes of arson are committed by 
persons under 21, 30 percent of all rapes are 
committed by persons under 21, and 62 per- 
cent of all car thefts are committed by per- 
sons under 21. These are the figures that 
come in from all parts of the country. 

In my estimation, it portrays the picture 


of what we are faced with today on the home . 


front in regard to the crime situation. 


When we read in Mr. Hoover’s testi- 
mony of the high percentages of various 
crimes that are committed by boys under 
21 the idea bears down upon us with 
crushing force that there is something 
radically wrong with our social system. 
This idea penetrates more deeply when 
we read from Mr. Hoover’s further testi- 
mony that the arrest of girls under 18, 
the mothers of our next generation, has 
increased 198 percent since 1939 and 
the arrest of boys under 18 since that 
time has increased as follows: 48 per- 
cent for homicides, 70 percent for rape, 
39 percent for robbery, 72 percent for 
assault, 55 percent for thefts, and 101 
percent for drunkenness. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
made a check of 409,922 arrest records 
for the first 9 months of 1945 and found 
that 87,028, cr 21 percent, of the arrests 
represented boys and girls under 21. 

There were 96,270 persons, out of 
409,922, arrested for robbery, burglary, 
rape, auto theft, embezzlement, forgery, 
and arson and, of that number, 37,990 
were under 2.. years of age, or practically 
one-third. 

What are the main causes of this great 
increase of juvenile crime and what can 
we do to save our children? It is a vital 
question and no more absorbing theme 
can, or should, engage our attention un- 
til some tangible solutions are reached. 
The war caused a moral let-down and Mr. 
Hoover testified that all over the country 
crimes are being committed with fire- 
arms brought home by returning soldiers 
which have fallen into the hands of the 
underworld. 


In many of the schools the discipline is far 
below what it should be. 


He continued: 


Many of the children of today lack dis- 
cipline. First of ail, the problem must be 
approached in the home; then in the school 
and in the church. 

There are two things that can be done. 
Social agencies can hélp, but it is in the 
school that the youth spends the most of 
his time. If steps are taken to correct it 
there, you have taken a great step forward 
in combating the continued rise of the juve- 
nile criminal. The churches can also play 
a great part in this program. 
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But after all else is said, Mr. Hoover 
places the major blame on parental lax- 
ity and there, perhaps, is where it will 
have to rest. Parents are often more 
thoughtless than culpable. Many times, 
in the heavy stress of earning a living, 
they cannot give the attention which 
their. children need. But I think the 
principal lesson to be derived from Mr. 
Hoover’s testimony is that parents every- 
where should be more mindful of their 
children, not to threaten them but to 
guide them lovingly into ways of right 
living. I think that if parents would give 
their children more of their time and 
lead them into the church and the whole- 
some environment of our fine religious 
institutions they would go a long way 
toward solving the problem. Every child 
is worth all we can do to save him, and 
a million times more, and the child who 
has love and respect for his father and 
mother, and love and respect for his God, 
will walk erect. 





OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been fighting the OPA from its 
very inception and I am gratified to 
know, as indicated by the reams of tele- 
grams which I have received from my 
district, only a few of which I can insert 
in the Recorp, that I have represented 
the intelligent opinion of the district. 
The bill itself is unsound and the admin- 
istration of it has been vicious and un- 
just to honest citizens, and has accen- 
tuated infiation. The time has come 
when the profit motive must not be de- 
stroyed if we are to have reconversion. 
I have heard from many of my small 
businessmen and automobile dealers all 
of whom have stressed the importance 
of enacting the Crawford amendment. 


’ Its adoption today by an overwhelming 


vote of the House should be most grati- 
fying to those who believe in the survival 
of free enterprise in a free country. I 
am in hopes that not only the automo- 
bile dealers but the lumber dealers and 
others whose very existence is threat- 
ened by the OPA, will be protected by 
amendments when the bill is finally en- 
acted by the House. I have already in- 
serted some letters and telegrams re- 
lating to the effect of the OPA on the 
dairy business and under unanimous 
consent, I am inserting telegrams relat- 
ing to automobile dealers, the lumber 
industry, and the dairy industry, and a 
letter in each of which the views of 
prominent dairymen with reference to 
their situation is well expressed: 
CRAWFORD AMENDMENT 
Sttver CREEK, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 

Congressman DANIEL REED: 

Would appreciate your special effort in 
passing Crawford amendment. 

SCHRADER CHEVROLET, 
R. J. SCHRADER. 





JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Care House Office Building. 

We urgently request your support of the 
Crawford amendment to House bill 6042 as a 
matter of justice and common sense. 

JAMESTOWN Motor SaLgs, 
JOHN A, ERICKSON, President. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Hon. Dante. A. REED, 
Member of House, Washington, D. C:.: 

Iam a returned veteran of both wars, I am 
a Ford dealer employing 24 people; 9 of them 
are also veterans. The Crawford amendment 
is absolutely necessary to the new and old 
automobile dealer and will help create more 
jobs and give us an opportunity to give bet- 
ter service to the public, I want you to sup- 
port it vigorously. Several hundred persons 
in Jamestown will be benefited thereby if 
amendment ‘is passed. 

CHADAKOIN Motors, Inc., 
Car_ V. E. GUSTAFSON. 
WELLSVILLE, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL REEb, 
House of Representatives: 

We respectfully urge you to support Craw- 
ford amendment. It offers hope to used auto 
dealers to survive in business. 

LESTER CHEVROLET Co., INc., 
P, S. Lester, President. 
FREDONIA, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives: 

I wish to go on record in support of Craw- 
ford amendment H. R. 6042 which will be on 
floor for passage week of April 15. In my 
opinion this bill is fair and will help dealers 
get back on their feet today. There are not 
any trade-ins and with a discount slash 
after 4 years of struggle to remain in business 
with nothing to sell seems grossly unfair. 

GERALD N. DINGLER SERVICE 
CHEVROLET SALEs Co. 
OLEAN, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Congressman DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Vote “yes” on the Crawford amendment. 
Get the small businessmen going again. 
Don’t forget our cost of operation has also 
risen in staggering proportions. We are a 
new car automobile company. Our building 
rental is exactly double the 1940 rent. Our 
mechanics’ and helpers’ wages have risen 40 
to 50 percent over 1939 to 1941 wage levels. 
To pay a living wage we must be assured of 
a reasonable profit and return on our invest- 
ment. Quantity new car production must 
be attained before cost can be reduced. 
Therefore don’t burden an already war 
starved unhealthy automobile organization 
until volume can uphold this present vam- 
pire action. Again we earnestly solicit 
your support to vote “yes” on OPA extension 
bill, H. R. 6042. 

Thank you. 

H. M. STEwarrt, 
STEwaRtT Morors. 
DUNKIRK, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Hon. Danrev A. REED, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am wiring you once more soliciting your 
valuable help to aid we small dealers and 
sMall businessmen to ride out the storm that 
has taken such a toll of dealers in the past 
4 years. OPA price extension bill, H. R. 
No. 6042 will be on the floor for passage the 
week of April 15. All dealers want all para- 


graphs as written in the bill with the possible 
exception of minor clarifying amendments 
which will be offered from this amendment. 
It is designed to give dealers a chance to get 
back on their feet before permitting OPA to 
tamper with their traditional discount until 
we can rebuild our floor, renew our leaky 








roofs, and renew and replace our worn equip- 
ment which we were compelled to forego 
during these past 5 lean years. 
GeorceE E. Quay. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 

The Honorable DANIEL REEpD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believe Crawford amendment to OPA ex- 
tension bill fair to public and equitable to 
retailers, therefore, urge you to support this 
amendment. 

Buskist Nasu SALES, 
ALBERT H. BuUSKIST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Wiill greatly appreciate your support of the 
Crawford amendment in OPA extension bill, 
H. R. 6042, in order to operate business and 
to help keep new cars out of black market. 
We dealers need to obtain full discount and 
feel a further cut would be unfair. This will 
also give the dealers a better start to oper- 
ate after no cars have been sold for the past 
4 years, 

F Lronarp N. RHODES. 





LUMBER PROJECTS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 12, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a matter vital to the lumber and build- 
ing industry we urge that you support 
amendment No, 1 to stimulate production of 
lumber and No. 2 to do away with the Ab- 
sorption Act. 

UNITED LUMBER & SUPPLY 
B. C. LINDBECK. 


Corp., 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y., April 12, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urgently support amendment No. 1 
to stimulate production of lumber and op- 
pose amendment 2 to do away with ab- 
sorption. 

L. E. HopKIns LUMBER Co. 





DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCTS 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., April 4, 1946. 
Hon. DANTEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Discontinuance of price control over farm 
supplies and farm products necessary to ade- 
quate production. Draft deferment of regu- 
lar farm workers more important than during 
the war. Supplies and labor remedy factors 
in farm production, 
Emery R. Grout. 
CaTraraucus, N, Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANTEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Think of all the butter we would eat if we 
could get it here in western New York, 
Therefore, Leon Cooperative Milk Producers, 
with its 250 members are opposed to the 
continued price control on milk and dairy 
products; also subsidies. With 15,000 less 
cows in New York State now and auctions 
every week, please tell me what will happen 
next fall if nothing is done so farmer will 
know what he can expect of a price program, 
J. L. SAMUELSON, 
Director. 
Catraraucus, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Hon. Dantet A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please do everything to oppose any legis- 
lation for continuance of price controls and 
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dairy-subsidy payments, the most damaging 
evidence against administration policy of 
price control. And subsidies is the cause of 
the present lack of butter, of heavy cream, 
of thousands of dairymen going out of busi- 
ness, of shortage of fall and winter milk, of 
increasing black markets, and of threatened 
milk strikes. 
WILLIAM E. MAIER. 

East Oto, N. Y. 

FREwsSBuRG, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Hon. Dan REED, 
House Office Building: 

Frewsburg Grange desires to help alleviate 
world famine, but protest the handicap of 
OPA control of farm supplies and products 
and demand the removal of this shackle on 
production. 

SIDNEY Grout, 
Secretary. 


BurFrALo, N. Y., April 16, 1946. 
Hon. DANtTEt REED, 
House of Representatives. 
Washington, D.C.: 

Stabilization Director Chester Bowles has 
announced that the sale of heavy cream will 
be prohibited and that limitations on the use 
of butterfat in the manufacture of ice cream 
similar to those which were in effect during 
the war will be restored. Farmers are selling 
cows and disposing of complete herds because 
of dissatisfaction with prices. Milk produc- 
tion 1s constantly going down in relation to 
last year, and demand is going up. All of this 
is the result of the unrealistic price policy of 
OPA holding prices on dairy products at arti- 
ficially low levels, while at the same time our 
Government supports large increases in in- 
dustrial wages. Because of decreased milk 
production we face shortages of dairy prod- 
ucts this fall and winter much worse than 
we have seen before. Ice cream uses only 6 
to 7 percent of total milk production. Ice 
cream uses such a small part of the total milk 
production of the country that a limitation 
order would be no answer to the butter 
problem. A limitation order would not be 
enforced but would put the ice-cream indus- 
try in the hands of bootleggers, just about 
ruining the legitimate manufacturers. Limi- 
tations orders would simply start another 
black market. The answer lies only in higher 
prices to stimulate greater production of 
milk and discourage abnormal consumption. 
The proposed increases in subsidies are not 
sufficient to accomplish anything. Prices 
must be increased. In view of the unrealistic 
attitude of Director Bowles toward the dairy 
industry, we hope you will demand the re- 
moval of price control on all dairy products 
effective June 1 this year and oppose all 
limitation orders. 

GENERAL IcE CREAM CORP., 
CaRL W. Larson, Manager. 
RiP tey, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
DAN REED, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our cooperative is opposed to continuance 
of price control on milk and dairy products. 
Also to continuance of subsidies. 

CHAUT MAID COOPERATIVE, 
A. J. COCHRANE, 
Vice President, 





THE First NATIONAL BANK, 
Whitesville, N. Y., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am taking this op- 
portunity to register my protest against the 
continuance of OPA as it now operates. I 
thoroughly believe that its continuance oper- 
ates against the thing that the country 
needs most, namely, increased production. 

As a combined banker and dairy farmer 
I have another pet peeve which is the milk 
subsidy. I can-see no justification for the 
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Subsidy on milk for I am convinced that the 
price of milk should be sufficient to enable a 
farmer to produce it without help from the 
governmental taxpayers, or perhaps I should 
say from the buyers of Government bonds. 
With wages as they are, and the likelihood 
that they will be higher, certainly the con- 
sumers can afford to pay a few cents a day 
more and not have to be the recipient of a 
form of relief. 

With the high price of feed, and its low 
milk producing qualities, as well as poor hay 
due to the wet summer last year, I also know 
that winter milk this year has not been pro- 
duced at a profit with the subsidy, and in 
many cases has caused an actual loss, even 
though the farmers’ time is figured at noth- 
ing, except his groceries. Milk should sell 
higher if there is to be any milk, for farmers 
cannot pay the price for labor (which is 
practically impossible to secure on a farm 
in competition with industry) and the prices 
prevailing for commercial feeds now, and 
have anything left to keep their farms up 
and enable their families to live in a proper 
manner. In connection with this, I might 
mention the number of farm auctions where 
the farmers are selling their cows and going 
out of business. We have had a wave of 
them in this section, and there are going to 
be more. As a banker in a rural community, 
this concerns me deeply, as I am beginning 
to wonder just what is going to happen to 
our rural communities, which to me are the 
backbone of America. 

To my mind these things are serious if one 
has the good of the country at heart. Cer- 
tainly we have to protect our rural life if 
our country is to thrive, for we cannot all 
belong to the CIO and live in the industrial 
centers. Too, when sufficient farmers sell 
their herds and abandon their farms, some 
one is going to be hungry. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. L. Boss, 
Cashier, 





St. Lawrence Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a _ resolution 
adopted by the Assembly of the New 
York State Legislature in opposition to 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway: 


Whereas there is widespread dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the people of the State 
with the proposed plan, providing for the 
deepening of the St. Lawrence River by con- 
structing a seaway or canal and thereby per- 
mitting ocean-going vessels to enter the 
Great Lakes and have access to all its ports; 
and 

Whereas such a canal would be inimical 
to the best interests of the people of the 
State and would seriously impair the com- 
mercial usefulness and potentialities of the 
New York State barge canal system; and 

Whereas the ports and cities of the State 
of New York will of necessity be adversely 
affected if the St. Lawrence is canalized; and 

Whereas the construction of such a seaway 
would materially disrupt shipping, com- 
merce, railroads, industry, and labor within 
the State; and 

Whereas there now exists, adjacent to the 
Great Lakes region, numerous railroads, 
highways, and inland canals, tt 


including the 
New York State barge canal; and 
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Whereas such facilities have fully and ade- 
quately served, in the unprecedented emer- 
gency just passed, the transportation require- 
ments of this region and area proposed to be 
served by the proposed St. Lawrence seaway; 
and 

Whereas these existing transportation fa- 
cilities have been constructed at a great cost 
to this State and Nation; and 

Whereas the railroads operating in this 
region represent a tremendous investment, 
and have been constructed and maintained 
without expense to the taxpayers of this 
State and are in fact paying huge taxes to 
the State annually; and 

Whereas diversion of traffic from Buffalo 
alone would affect adversely employment of 
approximately 15,000 workers in the milling 
and marine industries; and 

Whereas ‘at the present time, and within 
the predictable future, there is no trans- 
portation need that justifies this undertak- 
ing; and 

Whereas it would be a grave injustice to 
add to the taxpayers’ already heavy burden 
the cost of this exceedingly doubtful St. 
Lawrence project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be, and it 
hereby is, respectfully memorialized to pro- 
vide for development of the power resources 
of the St. Lawrence River with adequate 
provisions to safeguard the rights and in- 
terests of the people of the State of New 
York in these resources, and to prevent the 
canalization of the St. Lawrence River as a 
deep waterway; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That a 
copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
Cierk of the House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of the United States Senate, and 
to each Member of Congress elected from 
the State of New York, by order of the as- 
sembly. 








Hon. William 0. Burgin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. KERR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a memorial ad- 
dress of Rev. W. L. Hutchins delivered 
at the funeral of our deceased colleague, 
Hon. William O. Burgin: 


My brief estimate of the life and achieve- 
ments of Hon. W. O. Burgin will be from 
the standpoint of a minister and friend, 
and not that of a political statesman. He 
was my friend and in that friendship I found 
unfeigned delight. Twenty-six years ago I 
became his pastor. He needed me then, and 
with equal truthfulness it can be said that 
I needed him. His poise made stabie my 
passion; his sense gave direction to my sym- 
pathy. We teamed well together. Though 
separated by many miles and with different 
approaches to the problems of life, we knew 
that each was carrying the responsibilities 
of the other. And in this knowledge we 
pulled together. Now that my friend has 
become unhitched by death, I feel more 
keenly the heaviness of the burdens of life. 
I begin to feel already that I must now slip 
out of the harness a bit earlier because he 
no longer puils with me. But, after all, is 
it really true that death dissevers us from 
the tasks of life? Do we lay our burdens 
down in order that our empty hands may 
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grasp a harp? I am inclined to deny such 
belief. 


“Ever near us, though unseen, 
Their dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life. There are no dead.” 


Various types of human brotherhood have 
been perpetuated from remote times. Kin- 
dred spirits are linked together through all 
centuries. The poet of the twentieth cen- 
tury holds kinship with the poet of the 
first century. That kind of brotherhood 
that has meant most for the race has been 
the brotherhood of the prophetic mind. It 
began with the prophets of Israel in the long 
ago. Their outcry for justice and righteous- 
ness so nearly expressed the divine mind that 
their writings have been thought of as God's 
word. Mr. W. O. Burgin, though not a min- 
ister, belonged to this class. He hated in- 
justice, he despised oppression. Wherever 
human rights were disregarded his soul went 
unbidden in sympathetic helpfulness. He 
longed for that far-off day when “man to man 
shall brothers be for a’ that and a’ that,” 
and found great joy in helping to usher in 
such a day. 

In questioning for a word that might 
serve as al index to his life I soon found 
the word “loyalty.” It is no mean word; it 
has a depth of meaning. Any life is poor 
that has no strong attachment to high and 
worthy aims. His loyalties began back in 
the hill section of McDowell County when 
a widowed mother needed the strong arm of 
ason. Both arms were given in filial love. 
In that period of his life he was faithful in 
the small things, and as life unfolded to- 
ward larger responsibilities he was still faith- 
ful. He was a man who had ideals. He saw 
life as it should be lived by all on the up- 
lands where shines the righteousness of God, 
where there is peace and plenty for all. He 
spoke but few times on the floor of the 
House but when he did speak it was for 
souls in pain throughout the world. His 
comrades here today will recall his speech 
favoring a large appropriation for the starv- 
ing people of earth. Perhaps his last offi- 
cial effort was a request made to the Presi- 
dent that we discontinue the manufacture 
of the atomic bomb. It may be that the 
Prince of Peace had whispered to him: They 
that use the bomb shall perish by the bomb. 
He believed that peace through fear had 
never come and never would. His remarks 
extended in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD always carried the same plea 
for good will, mutual trust and for high en- 
deavor. His voting record as carried by a 
nationally known progressive magazine illus- 
trated his desire to help the common man. 
He was a progressive by principle but never 
made himself odious to those who saw 
through the eyes of the conservative. He 
was a world citizen and therefore fitted well 
on the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
His abiding sense of duty kept him in con- 
stant touch with the proceedings of the leg- 
islative body of which he was a Member. 
A member of the North Carolina delegation 
remarked to me that Bill Burgin rarely ever 
missed a roll call. 


It was my privilege to be his pastor fol- 
lowing those tragic years after World War I. 
He was deeply interested in Mr. Wilson's 
League of Nations. He believed that its suc- 
cess meant peace; that its failure might be 
tragic. To what extent World War II has 
been occasioned by the failure of that 
League some future historian will tell us. 
Here again it might be said that it was the 
ideal of peace rather than a political docu- 
ment that elicited from his heart such de- 
votion. 


His loyalty to his late chief will shine in 
the political heavens like a star of the first 
magnitude. He did not follow blindly nor 





did he listen to the dictates of party poli. 
tics. Rather did he believe that Mr. Roose. 
velt was a God-sent man destined to protect 
our common humanity when an effete eco- 
nomic order could no longer function for the 
good of all. Mr. Burgin’s historian will make 
this statement concerning him as a Mem- 
ber of Congress in a tragic period: He was 
loyal to his leader. 

Now his work is done. He comes back to us 
for his final rest. Knowing him as I do I fee) 
safe in saying that he comes back with clean 
hands and a pure heart. Not for one mo- 
ment could anyone entertain a notion that 
he would accept a bribe, nor can we fee] 
that in his manly breast there was any other 
purpose than to serve his Nation worthily, 
and the whole world, of which his Nation was 
a part. 

Measured by any standard you please you 
will find that Mr. Burgin was a good and 
useful man. In Marion, Thomasville, Lex- 
ington, and Washington he lived an honor- 
able life. He readily espoused every good 
cause that came his way. He hated sham 
and loved reality; he saw the good, the 
beautiful, and the true and sometimes was 
impatient with society because it moved 
so slowly toward those qualities. He was 
well married to a good woman who rendered 
her full share to the usefulness of his life. 
They were devoted to each other with that 
kind of devotion that death cannot touch. 
That devotion is the divine life within us 
and is as eternal as the hills that guarded 
his infancy. To his good wife, his colleagues 
in Congress his many friends here assembled, 
let me plead that we live a life worthy of the 
hope that some day we shall meet again in 
our Father's eternal home. 


“Hasten, O thou bright tomorrow! 
Hearts grow weary of delay, 


Give them courage, strength for sorrow 
Till tomorrow bring today. 


After all these nights of longing, 
After all the wild unrest 

We shall find them somewhere waiting 
Ending there life’s burning quest.” 





Unification of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, I received an anonymous communi- 
cation, the contents of which the Mem- 
bers of this House might desire to study. 
The author of the note suggests that if 
unification of the armed forces is de- 
sired it can best be accomplished by trans- 
ferring the personnel, equipment, and 
command of the Army to the United 
States Marine Corps. 

At first glance this statement appears 
humorous, but it might be well to bear 
in mind that the Marine Corps has in its 
service at the present time far more men 
than are 1ormally in the Army in times 
of peace. It has been accustomed for 


over one hundred years to act under a 
unified command with the Navy. During 
peace and war it is accustomed to full 
coordination with that branch of the 
service and would iequire no new train- 
ing, paper work, or period of adjustment. 














The Marine Corps has all of the compo- 
nent trained parts that exist in the Army: 


artillery, quartermaster corps, signal 
corps, infantry, aviation and all other 
arms which constitute a modern army. 
Its men, noncommissioned officers, and 
officers have ever met the test of battle 
and emergency and have at all times in 
our history captured the imagination of 
the American peopie. 

All that would be required to accom- 
plish this unification would be an act of 
Congress authorizing an increase in the 
personnel of the United States Marine 
Corps up to a point that our defense ex- 
perts maintain is necesary for the Na- 
tional Defense. The Marine Corps could 
then take over the functions of the Army 
for which they are extremely well- 
trained. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Times-Herald of today: 


JONES SAYS BRITISH LOAN May “LEAD To 
DISASTER” 


Former Secretary of Commerce Jesse H. 
Jones believes approval of the proposed 
#3,750,000,000 British loan would start the 
United States down a financial road that is 
likely to lead to disaster. 

In an editorial published yesterday in his 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Jones opposed the 
loan on the grounds that it would: 

1. Be most urbusinesslike. If Great 
Britain wants American money she should 
put up proper security for it. 

2. Tend to debase the United States dollar. 
This country should stop issuing Govern- 
ment bonds and pay every dollar we can 
spare on our debt. 

3. Impress countries denied loans on simi- 
lar terms as an alliance with Great Britain 
and make them feel that we are less friendly 
to them than to Britain. 

4 Give Britain money which she would 
spend in competition with us in world 
markets. 

LISTS BRITISH ASSETS 

Jones declared that the British are by no 
means strapped. Asserting that they could 
put up security for their borrowing, he listed 
British assets as follows: 

In the United States: $3,000,000,000 plus, 
including $587,000,000 in United States Gov- 
ernment securities, more than $40,000,000 in 
corporate bonds, and 623 controlled branches 
of corporations having a value of $611,000,000. 

In other countries: some $8,000,000,000 in 
various assets, $15,000,000,000 in unmined 
gold reserves, $8,000,000,000 in diamond re- 
serves, and several billions in cash. 

Jones proposec that loans to Great 
Britain be made on a basis similar to that of 
a@ $425,000,000 loan authorized by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in July 1941. 
That loan was fully secured anc was made 
payable over 15 years at 3 percent interest. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order to be helpful to the British and 
still protect our own Federal Treasury, Jones 
recommended thst: ‘ 
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1. The RFC increase its loan to Britain by 
an additional $1,000,000,000 on security 
already pledged and repayable in about 40 
years at 2 percent. This would not require 
congressional approval. 

2. Further RFC loans on the same terms 
be made on British investments and opera- 
tions in this country, up to the earning value 
of the security. 

3. This country make an advance payment 
of around $500,000,000 to Great Britain for 
critical materials for the stock pile which 
President Truman has recommended to Con- 
gress that the United States build up. 

4. Congress consider authorizing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or some other 
agency to sell cotton, tobacco, fruits and 
other farm products, durable goods, and 
manufactured articles to the United King- 
dom for the next few years on credit in 
amounts about equal to her normal imports 
of such items from this country. 





Tribute to Franklin Delano Roosevelt by 
Walter Winchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article paying tribute to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, written by 
Walter Winchell, and published in the 
New York Daily Mirror of April 12. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WALTER WINCHELL, IN NEw YorRK 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


He had a great dream in his heart. He 
cowld visualize nations where people hugged 
the world and lived in dignity. He knew 
that the rightful heritage of mankind was 
peace and security and liberty. The priv- 
ileges of the few were not as important to 
him as the welfare of all. He believed in 
the essential interdependence of humanity. 
And his name swept the globe like a message 
of hope to the poor and the oppressed. 
Wherever there was misery and fear, Roose- 
velt was the password to decency. 

But F. D. R. was not a dreamer who gazed 
at the stars and waited for angels to present 
miracles. He was a realist and a fighter. 
Every evil was a challenge to his courage 
and wisdom. He declared war against the 
forces of darkness long before any shots were 
fired. When our economy was shattered or 
tyrants left civilization in tatters—he fought 
a grim and relentless battle with astounding 
patience. He was aware that progress is 
not a gift—it is a victory. Decency does not 
advance in a parade; it struggles through 
a jungle of greed, ignorance, and muddy 
battlefields. He knew that many fine things 
have crude origins. Ragged Minute Men 
gave birth to a great Nation. The raw ma- 
terial of humanity is dust. 

He blazed a trail through the wilderness of 
poverty with all the fortitude of the fron- 
tiersman. Remember the bread lines extend- 
ing around America’s throat like a noose? 
Apple hawkers on street corners were the 
tombstones of a dying economy. Brother, 
can you spare a dime? Yankee Doodle wait- 
ing for a handout. Aged men who could no 
longer provide for themselves treated like 
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beggars, while youths were beggars for jobs. 
But F. D. R. pointed out that famine-haunted 
men could not be free. Starvation is the 
trigger of chaos. Freedom of speech was not 
given to us so that a child could plead for a 
bowl of soup. Man cannot live by bread 
alone, but without bread everything else per- 
ishes. The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself, he said. The people listened and be- 
lieved and trusted him. And it marked the 
rebirth of a Nation. 

He put wings on our democracy and sent 
it zooming toward the heavens. But he never 
neglected to fight the devils of bigotry who 
swarmed around every free nation. Roose- 
velt continually reminded Americans that 
our greatest strength was the single unity 
among many religions, nationalities, and 
races. America was the glorious offspring of 
that unity. He knew that whoever seeks to 
set one race against another seeks to en- 
slave all races. Whoever seeks to set one 
religion against another seeks to destroy all 
religion. Freedom of worship is of no use to 
men who have lost their God. His faith in 
religion was as deep as his respect for toler- 
ance. He believed that the people of a free 
land must not have any master but God 

F. D. R. only wanted other countries to look 
us in the eye, take our hand and live as a 
family of nations. The good-neighbor policy 
lived up to its name under his leadership. 
But when the Axis foe cast menacing shad- 
ows across the planet—Roosevelt was the 
first to lift his eloquent voice against the 
approaching storm. He warned of blood and 
thunder when stupid ostriches painted pretty 
pictures. No man can live alone, and no 
nation is an island. The world is a body 
made of the bones of nations and the flesh 
and blood of its people. Events in a city can 
affect a continent. F.D. R. realized this was 
one world long before the phrase was coined. 

He didn’t want to see history written in 
blood and punctuated with death. But the 
man who loathed war was forced to lead his 
Nation into battle—because the alternative 
Was unspeakable slavery. The Axis saber 
rattlers who believed Roosevelt’s innate kind- 
ness was a weakness and democracy’s decency 
an easy target—laughed and sneered—and 
sneered and laughed. They vowed to leave 
America in ashes and the scare word 
blitz. But the American people and their 
Commander in Chief didn’t scare easily. The 
result now raises the loudest whimpers in 
hell. Yet long before the final bullet whizzed 
through the air F. D. R. admonished America 
that military victory was not enough. If we 
fail to preserve the peace—then the monu- 
ment to the Unknown Soldier will be a part 
of the rubble of a devastated and desolate 
planet. 

The greatest love in F. D. R.’s life was his 
devotion to America. He told the world that 


was 


we are free to love and live and laugh. He 
knew America as one knows an intimate 
friend. America was his life and he gave 
his life so that it could live. 

And on a crisp day in April there was a 
whispered roll of muffled drums at Hyde 


Park, a squad of soldiers slanted their rifles 
toward the sky, and the sharp cracks of 
gunfire startled the stillness as their Com- 
mander in Chief was laid to rest. 

But the bitter foes in his own country who 
had shortened his life were already jigging 
on his grave. The vultures were stabbling 
his memory just as they had stabbed his 
back. The orgy of ghouls is still in full 
swing—vilifying the man who saved their 
liberty, their lives, their homes, their jobs 
and their right to disagree with him. They 
hate him Because they Know that they will 
be defeated by the living memory just as 
they were whipped by the living man. 

Those of us who still fight under the Roose- 
velt banner, know that F. D. R. can no longer 
lead us. We are guided by his words d 
deeds. If men follow his ideals, civilization 


can never lose its way. 
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Roosevelt was as aristocratic as Robert E. 
Lee or George Washington. Yet he was as 
humble as Abraham Lincoln. He was as cou- 
rageous and daring in attack as Stonewall 
Jackson, but he could be as stubborn as U. S. 
Grant when he believed he was right. The 
American Navy has had no greater admiral 
since John Paul Jones, and American democ- 
racy has had no warmer advocate since 
Thomas Jefferson. American institutions 
have had no greater defender since Alexander 
Hamilton, and the common people have had 
no more rugged a champion for their rights 
since Andrew Jackson. 

As Daniel Boone staked out the wilderness 
trails for the American people, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt staked out the broad highway to 
world peace. He was the voice of freedom, 
the friend of humanity, and the conscience 
of America. You will find his spirit wherever 
there are decent people, amity among na- 
tions, justice for individuals, and deep faith 
among God-fearing people. 

And wherever a child sleeps 


in peace— 
F. D. R. lives. 





Mr. Truman and the Poll Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Mr. Truman and the Poll Tax,” 
by Ernest Lindley, from the Washington 
Post of Monday, April 15, last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

A NATIONAL IssSUE 
(By Ernest Lindley) 
MR. TRUMAN AND THE POLL TAX 

In his formal statement last week explain- 
ing his position on the poll-tax issue, Presi- 
dent Truman said, “While the Federal anti- 
poll-tax legislation has been pending in Con- 
gress, several States have abandoned the poll 
tax. This is a great step forward and I hope 
more States will see fit to change their poll- 
tax laws.” 

Active proponents of the Federal anti-poll- 
tax bill point out, that the President’s state- 
ment was somewhat rosier than the facts 
justify. The attempt to get Federal legisla- 
tion to knock out State poll taxes as pre- 
requisites to voting began in 1939. Before 
that, Florida and Louisiana had abolished the 
poll tax by State action. But since that only 
one State has done so. That is Georgia under 
the leadership of the liberal Governor Arnall. 
Even Arnall might not have succeeded, how- 
ever, but for a peculiar provision in the 
Georgia constitution permitting the Gover- 
nor to suspend any tax for 1 year. He held 
the threat to suspend the poll tax over the 
heads of the legislature. The results of one 
election held without a poll tax might not 
have been pleasing to some of the members 
if they had voted against repeal of the tax. 

In Tennessee the legislatyre voted to 
abolish the poll tax but the State supreme 
court invalidated the action on the ground 
that it conflicted with the State constitution. 
So Tennessee still has the poll tax, as do six 
other States—Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 
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In all seven of these States the poll tax 
is imbedded in State constitutions. Pro- 
ponents of Federal action insist, therefore, 
that as a practical matter there is not much 
hope of getting rid of the tax in most of those 
States in the near future by State action. 
They hold that only Congress can provide a 
reasonably prompt and effective remedy. 

The House has passed anti-poll-tax legis- 
lation three times. The Senate has filibus- 
tered it twice, and the southern opponents of 
Federal action undoubtedly will continue to 
resort to filibustering whenever the bill comes 
up, unless they are stopped by cloture. 

Some of the supporters of Federal legisla- 
tion may doubt that it is wise or constitu- 
tional. Many of them, like President Tru- 
man, who as a Senator not only favored Fed- 
eral action but voted for cloture, would feel 
relieved if the seven remaining poll-tax 
States would go ahead and abolish the tax 
under their own steam. But for the reasons 
just indicated, the prospects are not favor- 
able for this more comfortable solution. 

There are, however, other ways to work 
toward the objective sought by the opponents 
of the poll tax: the broadening of the elec- 
torate. One is to increase the number of 
people who pay the poll tax, which requires 
not only money but, in some States, quite a 
bit of red tape. The impending CIO organi- 
zation drive in the South should, if success- 
ful, increase the number of voters who see 
that their tax is paid and that they are other- 
wise properly qualified. Supreme Court de- 
cisions in recent years have also tended to 
broaden the electorate, by lifting some of the 
restrictions on Negro voting. 

Federal anti-poll-tax legislation, however, 
has become a national issue. It is one on 
which many voters in the 41 States which do 
not have a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting 
may turn. For urgent political reasons, 
therefore, it is becoming increasingly im- 
practical for Democrats in Congress from out- 
side the poll-tax States to wait for the solu- 
tion of this problem by State action. 





Veterans’ Housing at Huntington, W. Va. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
19 I brought to the attention of the mem- 
bership a plan for the housing of veterans 
which was in operation in my home city, 
Huntington, W. Va. At that time I stated 
I thought it a worth-while project and 
suggested that my colleagues bring it 
to the attention of their respective 
communities. 

Today I learn from the press that the 
housing committee has placed 350 vet- 
erans in rooms and apartments. The 
committee receptionist reports that not 
one landlord has complained about the 
tenants, and on many occasions when 
one of the veterans vacated, the landlord 
called the committee to send them an- 
other tenant. The results of a month’s 
campaign is indeed commendable when 
we consider that the housing situation in 
Huntington is comparable to any other 
metropolitan area. 





Patterson for Senate 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the National 
Pension Advocate of April 1946, in which 
recognition is given my colleague the 
gentleman from California, Etuis E. 
Patterson, for his outstanding efforts in 
behalf of the people of California and the 
Nation: 


PATTERSON FOR SENATE 


When an organization that stands for a 
worthy cause finds out, after long experience, 
that a man in public life valiantly stood by 
that cause, in all his public commitments, 
it is the duty and even the pleasure of the 
members of that organization to help such 
a man in his endeavors to be of further serv- 
ice to the public. In Congressman ELLIs E. 
PATTERSON, of California, we have the type of 
candidate that is an inspiration to all of us. 
Without any hesitation, we support his can- 
didacy for United States Senator in Congress 
in the coming primary and on election day. 
We mention election day because we feel 
absolutely sure that he will be nominated 
in the Democratic primary, Yes; he may 
even carry both primaries. 

We have to be practical in politics. Con- 
gressman PATTERSON is a Démocrat and a 
good one. If he were a Republican, he would 
be a good Republican. Above any party con- 
sideration, he is a solid citizen and a good 
man to have in office. His long experience in 
public office in California, for several years 
a member of the State legislature and as a 
Lieutenant Governor for 4 years fitted him 
for his seat in the present Congress. He has 
served his district and the Nation faithfully 
and with distinction. He is recognized by 
his colleagues as a man of the highest ideals 
of public service. You can‘help in his cam- 
paign in two ways. Regardless of your party 
affiliations, you can vote for Congressman 
PATTERSON in the Democratic primary or the 
Republican primary. His name will be on 
both party ballots. After his nomination, in 
one oi the other primary, you can then vote 
for him on election day and send him back 
to Washington to serve in the upper branch 
of the Congress. 

We need PATTERSON in the Senate. And 
the way to have him in that body is to vote 
for him. To recount all of his activities in 
cur behalf would take the entire issue of the 
Advocate. Just one little incident will show 
his longe-range view of things to come. You 
may recall the time when we were shipping 
millions of tons of scrap iron to Japan, that 
most of us knew was to be converted into 
naval vessels of all sorts. PATTERSON, at that 
time in the high office of Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, not only spoke against these shipments 
but at great personal risk to himself and his 
career, picketed the docks where the vessels 
were being loaded. He knew that this vast 
loading of iron for Japan meant that in the 
immediate future some of our young boys 
would meet this same iron in combat in the 
Pacific. And they did. Had the vision of 
Congressman PATTERSON been heeded, the 
shipments would not have been made and 
Japan would have been more easily put out of 
the war. Let Patrerson for the Senate be in 


your mind from now to election day. 














Muzzling the Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN ADAMS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN TUE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial, Muzzling the Navy, which I in- 
clude herewith as part of my remarks, 
is taken from the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union of Saturday, April 13. It deals 
with a subject of the greatest importance 
to the security of our country. To those 
who will say that the point of view re- 
flects that of its late owner and great 
Navy champion, Frank Knox, let it still 
be said that the comment merits the 
consideration of all Americans who 
would bring out of any changes in the 
Military and Naval Establishments the 
strongest and most effective organization 
of which we are capable. 

MUZZLING THE NAVY 


It is tragic, for the country and for Presi- 
dent Truman personally, that he should start 
his second year in the White House with a 
muzzling order to the Navy which is shock- 

1 its implications. 
He says the Navy has been “lobbying” 
t his proposed unification of the armed 
He says the Navy must stop talk- 
ainst unification, or else. He says that 
1 he establishes the policy of unification, 
is the duty of the Army and Navy to sup- 
rt his policy, regardless, because he is com- 

ider in chief 
In all conscience and common sense, why? 
According to the record of the President’s 
words in the past, matters of national 
policy should be and would be left for decision 
to the Congress, where they properly belong. 
If he was right then—and of course he was— 
present complete reversal of position now 
must be wrong 

For if the problem of military and naval 

fication is not a matter of national policy, 

ere never was one. Furthermore, it is a 


nee to future national defense, not yet 
clarificd by any means, and with all the evi- 
ence as yet far from in. All of the evidence 
never will be put in, either, if the President’s 
muzzle order on the Navy stands unchal- 
ed. 
Who wants unification? The Army. The 
Corps wants independence and equal 
tus aS a separate command. It will be 
itent, with or without unification, so long 
attains its goal; a goal, incidentally 
which events have proved justified. But it 
obvious that the Army would care a lot 
s about unification if it were not confident 
hat under unification it would come out top 


The President is not satisfied, as an old 
Army man with Army sympathies, merely to 
gree with the Army point of view. He sets 
himself up, against the judgment of others 
who have given their lives to the service of 
heir country, as the sole arbiter of the wis- 
dom of unification. Having made up his 
mind, he forbids anybody—civilian or naval 
authority—in the opposite service even from 
questioning that decision. 

He should have foreseen the consequences. 
Mr. Forrestal might understandably have re- 
Signed at once. Men of the top naval com- 
mand like Admiral Nimitz, who fought this 
war in every ocean, talk of retiring. A hard 
blow, and a low one, has been dealt the Navy; 
and to no purpose except to damage Navy 
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efficiency, do an injustice to men who deserve 
better of their country, and lessen the ex- 
ecutive stature of the President himself. 

The decision on unification rests with Con- 
gress. The decision will be made by Congress, 
It will not be made, and should not be made, 
until every controversial phase of the prob- 
lem has been thoroughly studied and de- 
bated by Congress. The President's interpo- 
lation of personal authority has done nothing 
to hasten or clarify that decision. 





Government Administrative Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. LaFOLLETTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced a bill, H. R. 6159, 
to provide for independent examinations 
and investigations of Government ad- 
ministrative efficiency and for other pur- 
poses. In case this legislation is acted 
upon favorably, it would be known and 
cited as the Administrative Efficiency Act 
of 1946. 

I have sought to create by this legis- 
lation an agency of the Congress defined 
as an Office of Administrative Efficiency, 
which shall be independent of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and un- 
der the control and direction of a direc- 
tor. The Director and the Assistant Di- 
rector are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and are to receive salaries 
of $10,000 and $7,500 a year, respectively. 
Each of them are to hold office for 15 
years and the Director shall not be eligi- 
ble for reappointment. 

This provision and the general pro- 
visions of the act are designed to parallel 
the legislation setting up the General 
Accounting Office and the Comptroller 
General as agencies of the Congress. 
What I am trying to reach is a practical 
solution to inefficient administrative 
practices so that they may be nippec in 
the bud and not simply brought out by 
sporadic congressional investigation. 
The need for this legislation has pre- 
sented itself to me during my observa- 
tion of the attempt which the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee made to investigate em- 
ployment practices in the Federal Gov- 
ernment insofar as they related to civil- 
service matters. However, the Civil 

Service Commission, in all fairness to it, 
can only certify people for employment 
and set up standards and norms. The 
efficient employment of these people rests 
with the administrative agencies to 
whom they are assigned. Experience has 
further shown that the General Account- 
ing Office has turned up many expendi- 
tures evidencing very bad and inefficient 
administrative practices which, at the 
same time, were not illegal and therefore 
payment of moneys could not be denied 
nor improperly paid moneys could not be 
recovered. 

The legislation which I have intro- 
duced is designed to give the Congress a 
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completely independent agency, properly 
equipped to check the administrative 
branch of the Government as tu its effi- 
ciency of operation, but the legislation is 
surrounded with safeguards so that I do 
not think that there is any violation of 
the separation of powers inherent in the 
Constitution. I do not proclaim that 
this legislation, as introduced, is neces- 
sarily the most perfect legislation which 
can be drafted on the subject. I am 
convinced, however, that I am on the 
right track and that some such agency 
as I have attempted to create, responsible 
to the Congress only, can result in the 
saving of millions of dollars without, at 
the same time, interfering with the ex- 
pansion of the activities of the Federal 
Government into those fields which are 
national in character. 

Basically, I think I have drawn initial 
blueprints of the best tool which can be 
designed to promote administrative effi- 
ciency and to avoid the necessity of at- 
tacking appropriations with a broadax 
and, at the same time, give to the Con- 
gress an intelligent set of agency stand- 
ards by which to judge the operation of 
executive and administrative bodies and 
a continuing check on the efficiency of 
those bodies so that the efficient de- 
partment or bureau may be treated fairly 
in its appropriations, thereby rewarded, 
and the inefficient one not only penal- 
ized, but furnished a set of guideposts 
by which it may increase its efficiency 
of operation and thereby warrant fair 
treatment by the Congress when its effi- 
ciency standards have become such as to 
lead the Congress to believe that the 
moneys appropriated to it are being in- 
telligently used for the purposes intended 
and without waste and extravagance. 

I earnestly commend the considera- 
tion of this legislation to my colleagues 
on the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, all Members of 
the Congress, and to all people who are 
concerned with government and with 
the problems which a necessarily ex- 
panding Federal activity is constantly 
bringing to our citizens. 








Russian Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein an editorial from 
the Manchester Union of April 16, 1946: 

RUSSIAN EXPANSION 

Reports that Secretary Byrnes has decided 
to stand firm, even at the cost of unity, 
against Russian maneuvers for position in 
the Mediterranean and the extension of Rus- 
sian influence in western Europe will be 
welcomed by most Americans, Whatever may 
be Russia’s motive, the attitude of Moscow 
in trying to gain control of key positions in 
the Mediterranean and to push the sphere 
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of its domination farther toward the west, 
cannot fail to arouse deep concern among 
the western nations 

Already Russia has pushed too far west 
on the continent of Europe, by taking ad- 
vantage of the exigencies of the war. She 
cemanded that she should be given the right 
to capture Berlin alone and to establish her 
line of advance westward on the Oder. The 
Allies acceded to this demand and withdrew 
their troops behind the Oder. This tremen- 
dous sweep westward, that brought all of 
central Europe, with almost half of Germany 
under Russian control, in a real sense made 
Russia a western power. Certainly the time 
has come to call a halt in this westward ad- 
vance of Russia in the name of the security 
of the western powers. 

Just why should Russia wish to push into 
western Europe and to obtain strategic posi- 
tions in the Mediterranean? This surely is 
not necessary to Russia security. The logical 
answer to the question is that the present 
Russian Government desires to spread com- 
munism over western Europe, or that Govern- 
ment has vast dreams of Russian expansion 
that look westward as well as toward the 
east. 

If either of these conjectures is correct— 
and so far no others have been suggested— 
the western powers are fully justified in tak- 
ing a firm stand against Russia’s westward 
aims. To do less would be to permit a steady 
Russian encroachment at the cost of the 
strength and security of the western powers, 
that eventually must make Russia a greater 
menace than she is today. There can be no 
unity with Russia at the cost of the rights of 
Britain and the United States. 

Why does Russia demand a trusteeship 
over Tripolitania and Eritrea; and why does 
she object to the return of the Dodecanese 
to Greece? These are all key positions in 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and the 
national that controls them can be a menace 
to all other powers with rights in these areas. 
This is not a question on which there can 
be compromise. If Tripolitania is not re- 
turned to Italy either outright or as a trustee- 
ship, it should be placed under international 
direction. If there must be a show-down on 
these questions, the time to have it is now, 
before the wedge of Russian influence in the 
west expands too far. 





The Menace of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


COMMUNIST WINDOW DRESSING 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
arly days of Communist infiltration into 
the United States the Communists used 
effective strategy to inoculate innocent, 
unsuspecting Americans with their Com- 
munist doctrine. They formed organiza- 
tions with high-sounding names, such 
as the League Against War and Facism 
and its successor, the League for Peace 
and Democracy. All decent Christian 
people are against war and facism and 
for peace and democracy, so literally 
millions of good Americans joined these 
organizations, and other organizations 
like them, because they believed in the 
objectives suggested by the names of 
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these Communist-front organizations. 
Many prominent, well-intentioned Amer- 
icans, taken in by this device, became 
dupes or tools for the Communists, and 
helped to spread Communist doctrine in 
America by lending their names and in- 
fluence to build up these Communist- 
front organizations. The so-called Dies 
committee did an excellent piece of work 
in exposing these Communist-front or- 
ganizations and their founders who car- 
ried on their nefarious activities behind 
the window dressing set up as a screen 
for their real objectives. Most of these 
organizations went underground during 
the war. 

Today we see the same Communist 
strategy cropping up again in the Win 
the Peace Conference that met recently 
in Washington. This Win the Peace 
Conference was sponsored by Henry 
Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, 20 
Members of Congress, and leading Com- 
munists of America representing some 90 
organizations that have been investi- 
gated and branded by the FBI as Com- 
munist-front organizations. The object 
of the Win the Peace Conference was to 
further appease Russia. We also see 
the same Communist influence in our 
State Department’s attitude toward the 
present Government of Spain. Can it be 
that good old Uncle Sam is now to be- 
come Communist window dressing be- 
hind which Stalin will work his will or 
have his way in Spain? 

A TRAVESTY ON POLAND 


Mr. Speaker proof that Poland is now a 
puppet of Russia is found in the action 
of the Polish representative to the UNO 
meeting in New York when he presented 
to the’ Council Stalin’s trumped-up 
charges that the present Spanish Gov- 
ernment is a menace to world peace. 
When a representative of Poland, “the 
most Christian nation of Europe,” acts 
as a Charlie McCarthy for Stalin, it is a 
travesty upon Poland, and upon Chris- 
tian people everywhere. 

Our own State Department now says 
that Franco of Spain and Peron of Ar- 
gentina are dictators and therefore we 
should get tough with those two nations. 
If we are so strongly opposed to dictators, 
why not devote a little of our attention 
to the greatest and bloodiest dictator of 
them all—Stalin? Why not get tough 
with Russia as well as Spain and Argen- 
tina? The writer maintains that it is 
none of our business what sort of govern- 
ment the people of Spain, of Argentina, 
or of Russia desire, any more than it is 
their business what form of government 
we elect to live under. We should at- 
tend to our own knitting. Uncle Sam has 
enough to do to keep his own nose clean. 

OCTOPUS OR BEAR, WHICH? 

Mr. Speaker, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica says: 

The octopus or devil-fish confuses its ene- 
mies and protects itself by squirting out a 
quantity of inky fluid when under attack, 
darkening the surrounding water so that 
the octopus can either hide or escape. 


Soviet diplomacy these days has 
adopted the tactics of the octopus. 
Whenever Stalin is annoyed or called to 
account by foreign diplomats concern- 





ing his expansionist policies, he proceeg, 
to raise a countercharge to obscure or 
becloud the real issue, and he is not par- 
ticular about the validity of his countey. 
charge. This octopus diplomacy }h»,. 
been resorted to time and again. Whey 
England protested against Russia's at. 
titude in Iran, Russia brought counter. 
charges concerning Britain’s conduct jy 
Greece and in Indonesia. When the 
United States sent a note to Bulgaria 
urging her to include in her Communist 
regime two representatives of the op. 
position parties, Stalin’ immediately 
charged the United States with takino 
“unilateral action.” Has the Russian 
bear, under the influence of communism 
changed into an octopus or devil-fish? 
What is Stalin up to? 

Mr. Speaker, the following two articles 
are taken verbatim from Communist 
propaganda booklets now being circu- 
lated throughout Europe. They form a 
blueprint showing both the aims and the 
strategy of Communists. What should 
real Americans do about it? 


CREED OF COMMUNISM 


1. All Communists know that to bolshevize 
means to liberate humanity from the slavery 
created by centuries of Christian barbarities; 
to free humanity from the concept of re- 
ligion; to free humanity from the concept of 
national authority; and to free humanity 
from the concept of private property. 

2. All Communists must remember that 
our purpose is to bolshevize the world, no 
matter how much the cost or in what way. 

3. The task of each individual Communist 
is to bolshevize your own surrounding group. 

4. Each such individual knows that his 
or her task necessarily has to be limited for 
the moment. 

5. It is the duty of each Communist to give 
the working man and woman the illusion 
that only Communists are free and that only 
Communist membership and action can free 
him and her. 


COMMANDMENTS OF COMMUNISM 


1. Do not manifest the purpose of com- 
munism to immature companions. 

2. Struggle against those—especially the 
hypocritical priests, ministers, and rabbis— 
who say what is more or less true about com- 
munism, by denying emphatically that we 
are opposed to religion, family, and private 
property. 

3. Show with jokes, sarcasm, cynicism, and 
with a more pleased and happier show of 
conduct how you are freer without the im- 
pediments of religion * * * making it 
understood that we who live without religion 
live better and do more freely what we wish 
to do. 

4. Destroy morals, teaching the inexperi- 
enced; create a milieu (environment) sati- 
ated with that which the clergy of all sects 
call immorality. 

5. Always remove your companions further 
from their religion by any and all means, but 
especially by putting priests, ministers, and 
rabbis in as bad a light as possible. 

6. Destroy the family—especially the 
Christian family—by plantin~ ideas about 
freedom in marriage, showing divorce as a 
more human way of life. and encouraging 
your people to love, love freely, free love. 

i. Educate workers, especially the young 
ones, to be intolerant of any and all author- 
ity, especially police authority. 

8. Encourage workers to participate in dis- 
orders, to use brute force, to revenge, and 
not to have a fear of bloodshed. 

9. Be at the forefront in rendering small 
Services to workers; speak loudly and make 











urself heard in their behalf; impose your- 
self into their midst; hide the good which 
thers do for them and make it appear as if 
vou did it; and, to enlist such workers in 
vour cause; be in the forefront of all labor 
vements and organized opposition to 
parliamentary proceedings. 

" 40, Struggle constantly against all priests, 
ministers, and rabbis, against their religions, 
the morals of all religions, and against their 
religious organizations an¢ institutions. 

















Venezuela in Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Vednesday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record an article entitled “Vene- 
zuela in Transition,” from the quarterly 
magazine World Affairs, for March 1946. 
This study was prepared by my friend 
the Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, 
special lecturer on Latin America in the 
extension division of the University of 
Maryland. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VENEZUELA IN TRANS’‘TION 


(By Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, honorary fellow 
of the Historical and Geographic Institute 
of Brazil) 

One of the most hopefu! sign. for true 
democracy in the other American Republics 

that, in all likelihood, a world-famous 
novelist, R6mulo Gallegos as a result of free 
elections, will be chosen the next President 
of Venezuela. 

At first blush, this may appear to be a 
paradox. Why should the selertion of an 
eminent man of letters be interpreted as a 
victory for humanity, freedom, and good 

vernment on .be southern fringe of the 

Caribbean? What significance, if any, does 

uccessful literary creation possess for the 
rderly, peaceful .evelopment the richest 

(and most expensive) country which, like 
1 are of “black gold.” flanks the American 

Mediterranean? Is there a key to the para- 

dox? 

The answer, like the solution to numerous 
problems, is disccverable in Venezuelan his- 
ory. In the central plaza of Caracas, Capi- 

1 of Venezuela, rises, proud in grandeur, 
the monument to Gen. Simon Bolivar, the 

berator. The figure of this paladin of in- 
lependence continues to radiate glory as 

ll as inspiration to all quarters of the Re- 
public. Bolivar’s passion for democratic 
liberties vivifies the soul of each Venezuelan 
patriot, just as the Liberator’s idea: of inter- 
American friendship quickens the pulse of 
every worker for the good-neighbor policy. 

At the same time, one must remember that 
the tradition of military leadership, exempli- 
fied by Simon Bolivar in Greater Colombia 
(Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador) did not 
die with the disease-ridden body of the rela- 
tively youthful South American genius on 
December 7, 1830. Exiled though he was at 
the moment of his departure from this world, 

he Great Captain, 47 years of age, be- 
queathed to his countrymen as well as to the 
world a rich legacy. 
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No better description of the Bolivarian 
treasure-chest has been written than that 
available in Venezuela by Erna Fergusson. 
In the climatic chapter of her study of 
Venezuela and the Venezuelans, this lady re- 
cords her dominant impression in these 
words: 

“Venezuelans have kept for a century the 
Liberator’s belief in intrinsic human worth 
and the possibility of human betterment. 
Old men may falter, but five generations of 
youth trained to idolize Simén Bolivar have 
kept alive a faith which may be suppressed 
for a time, but never conquered. The mir- 
acle for which all Venezuelans hope actually 
exists in her young men and women. Alert 
and intelligent, fully aware of the backward- 
ness which hampers their every step, they 
are bound this time to free their country and 
make possible her development. They are 
fortified to wait and to achieve a democracy 
by constitutional means, if possible, but grim 
in their readiness to use other means if they 
must.” 

These intimations of the future were typed 
out in 1939. Each word of the prediction, 
tenative as it was, would seem to have been 
fulfilled in October (not Red) in 1945. After 
26 years of the brutal dictatorship of Juan 
Vincente Gomez (1909-1935) and the mod- 
erate, fairly constructive reforms of two suc- 
ceeding Andean generals (Eleazar Ldpez 
Contreras and Isaias Medina Angarita), a 
group of civilians, supported by almost all 
the younger army officers, produced a week- 
end revolution, with a handful of lend-lease 
planes (without power-driven bomb-racks) 
and toy-like, baby tanks. Although des- 
ultory rifle fire continued for a week or 10 
days in Caracas and a few other populous 
centers, it hardly created a ripple beneath 
the surface of Venezuela’s political and in- 
dustrial life. While the venerable military 
chieftains, mostly Andinos, scattered to the 
four winds, largely in the direction of the 
palatial Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, 
the young men, led by 37-year-old Provisional 
President Romulo Betancourt, moved into the 
positions of responsibility and power in their 
national capital. 

At this point, it should be noted that the 
revolutionary junta is, avowedly and sin- 
cerely, a “caretaker government.” Rdémulo 
Betancourt and his new cabinet look upon 
themselves, not as another clique that has, 
for its own selfish interests and those of its 
class, seized the machinery of administration, 
but simply as a transitional committee of 
trustees, whose stewardship will cease once 
the people, next April (1946) shall have been 
given an opportunity of registering their will, 
The author of this article, by suggesting that 
Rémulo Gallegos, Venezuela’s dean of letters, 
will be the popular choice is simply anticipat- 
ing the verdict of history. The attempted 
prophecy has a double interest, because in 
the last federal elections (1941), General 
Medina, the recently ousted dictator or pres- 
ident, received a total of 120 electoral votes 
to the 13 cast in favor of President-to-be 
Romulo. Gallegos. By one of those sudden 
turns in the wheel of fortune, the vanquished 
seems destined to emerge the victor. 

In the meantime, Sr. Betancourt has sur- 
rounded .himself with young, liberal min- 
isters. The handsome, alert secretary of ag- 
riculture, Juan Mendoza, in a continent, 
where land is the core of most problems, is 
just 26, while four of his colleagues are in 
their thirties. Oniy two top the age of 50. 
Viewing the cabinet composition from Wash- 
ington, D. C., one cannot overlook the fact 
that 7 of the 11 in the ruling group received 
their education in the United States. Can 
it be that youth and inter-Americanism go 
hand in hand? Is it an historical accident 
or just one of those picturesque anomalies 
that sometimes crop up in the unfolding of 
the human drama that the new minister of 
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the interior (not war) is Sr. Luis Valmores 
Rodriguez, whose career includes a tour cf 
duty as a United States Army sergeant? To 
be sure, peace breaks out from time to time 
in Latin America, and it is the impossible 
that happens, unexpectedly. 

What are the policies, domestic and 
foreign, of the 1:ew administration? Replies 
to this interrogation are important, because 
what happens on the shores of the American 
Mediterranean has an impact not only on 
North America, but also throughout the West 
Indies, in Central America, and in the vast 
continent that stretches from the Republic 
of Panama to the Antarctic tips of Chile and 
the Argentine. Perhaps Venezuela will 
prove to be either a vital catalytic agent in 
the violent chemico-political reactions that 
are beginning to flare up in the other Amer- 
icas or else, perform the function of a cork 
or stopper brusquely removed from the neck 
of a bottle filled with precious liquids. The 
mixtures—racial, social, and economic—are 
already in the alembic. 

On the home front, oil-wealthy Venezuela 
has been startled to hear that 168 members 
of the richest families will be required to 
give an account of their land stewardship be- 
fore a seven-man tribunal, whose members 
include a Catholic priest, a Communist offi- 
cial, and representatives of both Army and 
Navy. Although no far-reaching distribu- 
tion of the vast estates has as yet been or- 
dered, it is taken for granted that the | 
properties, mobile and immobile, that were 
accumulated in the hands of favorites unde: 
the Gomez regime, will be transformed into 
model dairy and cattle farms of reasonabie 
size. Definitely, the millionaire ranch 
er, with his holiday merrymaking in Paris 
and Monte Carlo, is on the way to oblivion. 
The people, on the other hand, now half- 
starved and riddled with tuberculosis and 
malaria, have been promised something more 


own- 


sustaining and appetizing than black beans 
and rice. 
This land revolution, which, it is hoped, 


will prove fair and evolutionary, cannot suc- 


ceed without a wealth of high-minded 
morals, intelligence, and technical skill. The 
aaching, gallant Minister of Agriculture, J. 
Mendoza, has invited a corps of foreign 
experts to formulate plans for the future. 
The program of Secretary Mendoza. who 
gained his own considerable’ specialized 


knowledge of farming in Argentina, now 
depends upon the integrity and ingenuity of 
a freshly organized staff headed by 24-year- 


old Mauricio Baez, a trained agronomist, 
and Claudio Muskus, who learned his les- 
sons in livestock production at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Acting on the 
advice of these two experts, both his own 
countrymen, Secretary Mendoza is also de- 
riving valuable help from all parts of the 
Western Hemisphere, starting with the 
United States Embassy in Caracas 

The reallocation and more efficient exploi- 
tation of farm land, if it develops accord- 
ing to plan, will represent another triumph 
of inter-American cooperation. In that case, 
too, it can easily set the pattern for similar 
reforms or redistributions that are long 
overdue and sadly needed from Hudson Bay 
to Tierra del Fuego. What a miracle f 
initiative, technical skill, honesty, and spirit- 
ual friendship would it be, if the inter- 
American century and its inter-American 
generation could adopt as a watchword As 
goes Venezuela, so marches the New Work 

This is the hope; this is the « 
In the heart of America, a new ferment is a 
work. Neither extreme right, nor extreme 
left, the Republic of Venezuela, groping its 
hazardous way from the old to the new, is 
engaged upon a magnificent adv 

Romulo Betancourt, a one-time M 





and a full-fledged member of the C 
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Party in his salad days, is now a champion 
of democratic unity among left-wing groups 
and left-wing governments. As odious to 
the Moscow-dominated Third International 
as he would be to any recrudescence of the 
pulverized Axis, he and his associates, stand- 
ing just left of center, are preparing the 
ground for a gifted, literary, chief magis- 
trate. 

What is the best evidence of reconstruc- 
tion? The fact, emphasized by the minis- 
ter of education early in 1946, that, for the 
first time in history, the budget for popular 
instruction overshadows the sums alloted 
for the ministry of war and marine. With 
some land and more education, the masses 
of South America can forge forward into the 
light. Peace can enjoy her victories, much 
“more renowned than war.” 





What the Miners Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend 
my remarks, I am including sn article 
from the American Federationist entitled 
“What the Miners Want” and certain 
excerpts taken from a statement by 
Mr. John L. Lewis to the National 
Bituminous Coal Conference. 

What the miners want will find a sym- 
pathetic ear from many people, and even 
among a few coal operators. Most 
everyone familiar with the extreme 
hazards and working conditions of the 
industry will agree that the miners 
should be well paid and the working 
conditions improved. 

The terrific toll which day after day 
occurs in the industry should be amelio- 
rated as far as humanly possible. Miners 
and miners’ families have suffered intol- 
erably through the years. The record of 
dead and maimed is the highest of any 
industry. A few conscientious operators 
have tried to correct this high loss. The 
largest captive coal producers, the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., years ago inaugurated 
strenuous efforts in this direction and 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to accomplish a reduction of mine acci- 
dents. Some few operators followed suit. 
But this is something a few companies 
cannot do. The entire industry must 
be geared to do it. The request of the 
miners for improvement in this matter 
is on solid ground, 

Many of the other evils must be up- 
rooted. These evils are well set forth 
in the article entitled “What the Miners 
Want.” It is a shame these conditions 
are permitted to exist in this country. 

Mr. John L. Lewis is bitter in his de- 
nunciation of the operators, and I as- 
sume he speaks for all of the miners 
wher he says: 

When we sought surcease from blood-let- 
ting, you professed indifference, when we 
cried aloud for the safety of our numbers you 
answered “Be content, ’twas always thus.” 
When we emphasized the importance of life 
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you pleaded the priority of profits; when we 
spoke of little children in unkempt surround- 
ings you said, “Look to the State.” ‘You scorn 
the toils, the abstinence, and the perils of 
the miner * * * we denounce the sense- 
less cupidity that withholds from the miner 
the rewards of honorable and perilous exer- 
tion. 


These are strong words but when he 
says them, I can hear almost every miner, 
his wife, and children, whom I have 
known, say them. 


The subcommittee of the House Labor 
Committee, which has been studying aid 
to the physically handicapped, and of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
was astonished to learn of the terrible 
toll of deaths and injuries which this 
industry exacted, of the manner ir which 
many of these injured are treated, and 
of the helplessness of the families of the 
victims. The records of this committee 
sternly point to the necessity for cor- 
rection in the coal industry, and all in- 
dustries, of conditions that lead to loss 
of life and crippling of workers; and for 
improvement in living standards to as- 
Sure strong bodies and good health of the 
workers’ families. 

The article follows: 


WHAT THE MINERS WANT 


(By K. C. Adams, editor, United Mine 
Workers’ Journal) 


The joint wage conference in Washington 
last month between the United Mine Workers 
of America and the bituminous coal oper- 
ators—the second to be held on a basis of 
national representation—embraced more 
than the customary wage meetings such as 
have been held during the past 48 years. 

Equally important, if not more so, with 
@ wage increase, shortened day and work- 
week (bituminous miners have been working 
9 hours a day, 6 days a week—54 hours a week 
where the operators choose to operate the 
mines), the UMWA called for the establish- 
ment of a health and welfare fund such 
as has prevailed in the British mines for the 
Past 25 years, to be raised by a tax on each 
ton of coal produced. 


COMPANY ABUSES INVESTIGATED 


During the past year the UMWA has em- 
ployed coal miners who have previously served 
their union in varying official capacities and 
who know the coal camp conditions and way 
of life, to investigate the abuses by coal com- 
panies of group insurance, the employment 
and inadequate service of company doctors, 
and illegitimate practices to circumvent and 
cheat on State compensation laws. The rev- 
elations coming to light from a compilation 
of the reports made by these investigators 
tell an inhuman story of profiteering in life 
insurance, compensation, burial of the dead, 
and even childbirth by many companies lo- 
cated in the States of Alabama, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Virginia, and spotted in 
other fields, as well as reaching into western 
coal-producing areas, that makes one’s blood 
run cold. - 

Of course, the worst conditions prevail in 
the States named for the reason that they 
were the last tc be completely unionized by 
the UMWA. 

How antiquated and un-American the 
company doctor system and hospitalization 
are can be best illustrated by the fact that 
in certain sections of West Virginia the old 
Chinese custom of discrimination as between 
the sexes in childbirth prevails. A charge of 
$25 is made for the delivery of a girl, while 
$20 is charged for the delivery of a boy. 
The boy can, of course, as per the old Chinese 
custom, grow into mine manpower, while the 





girl in the isolated mining town becomes a 
financial liability which. in considering the 
family budget, might necessitate wage jp. 
creases for the breadwinner and larger hous. 
ing accommodations for the family. 

Throughout the years since coal mining 
began in the United States a huge toll of 
life has been snuffed out annually as a re. 
sult of Inadequate safety provisions, lack of 
thorough mine inspection and proper ventj- 
lating facilities. The number killed in Amer- 
ican coal mines from all causes annually 
from 1906 to 1945 averaged 1,981. This 
figure does not include the men who died 
from 2 days to a year after sustaining their 
injuries and who are listed by the State min. 
ing departments in the accident or partially 
disabled columns. 

The average injured annually from 1930 to 
1944 totaled 66,968 

The number of permanently totally dis- 
abled, permanently partially disabled and 
temporary disabilities for the period 1930 to 
1944 totaled 1,004,524. 

That the known hazards of the coal in- 
dustry prevent coal operators from securing 
employees at will is best attested by the op- 
erators’ own statement, in which they reveal 
that a survey of 171,984 employees showed 
that 129,904—or 175.54 percent—have been 
employed in the coal mines less than 3 years. 

The killed and injured in coa)] mining take 
such a large human toll. necessitating such 
great replacements of manpower, that only 
25 percent of the men survive for a reason- 
able tenure of service. 

Willful negligence in the enforcement even 
of inadequate safety laws has repeatedly re- 
sulted in major disasters. Despite all efforts 
to achieve compensation legislation com- 
mensurate with the injuries and permanent 
disabilities as well as outright death, today’s 
payments are totally inadequate. Not a sin- 
gle coal mining State provides adequate com- 
pensation to maintain a widowed family or 
fairly compensate the injured. 

Ineffective compensation laws have aided 
in the perpetuation of the so-called company 
doctor system. The scourge of the master 
and servant days that was foisted upon the 
American coal miners by nonunion operators 
at the beginning has continued on down to 
the present time, embracing approximately 
half of the total annual coal production. 

The medical service under this system is 
mediocre and inadequate. A company doctor 
does much more than treat the sick and in- 
jured. He acts as a company representative 
in compensation cases. He is the company 
agent in insurance claims. He determines 
the physical fitness of job applicants. 

The company selects a doctor of its own 
choosing. Although his salary is paid out of 
deductions from the miners’ wages, the doctor 
works for the company, not for the employees. 
A doctor thus selected testifies against work- 
ers in compensation cases where the com- 
pany disputes the extent of an employee's 
injuries. He does the company’s bidding in 
passing upon the physical fitness of job ap- 
plicants. 

SWEET SET-UP FOR OWNERS 


In many cases doctors are hired with the 
distinct understanding that they will treat 
compensation cases free of charge. This set- 
up pays double dividends to the company: 

1. It transfers to the miners, who pay the 
doctor’s salary, the duty imposed upon the 
company by the workmen’s compensation 
law of paying for medical treatment of in- 
jured workers. 

2. It enables the company to show low- 
cost medical maintenance, thereby entitling 
it to a cut in its compensation rate. 

In most instances where group insurance 
prevails, which is protection bought out of 
the miner’s pocketbook, the insurance con- 
tract is made with the coal company; the com- 
pany has the supreme word through the com- 




















any doctor system in determining the claim- 
ant’s eligibility. The rates charged coal min- 
ers are exorbitant. Insurance companies ad- 
mittedly “increase their base rates for coal 
miners due to the nature and hazards of the 
jndustry.” For nonoccupational health and 
accident insurance they add an average flat 
40 percent of the base rates. 

Under what is known as an experience rat- 
ing system of adjusting cost of insurance 
premiums, earned rebates are paid to the coal 
company contracting for the insurance. But, 
although insurance companies maintain that 

general rule covered miners are given 

r share of the rebate, insurance compan- 

have no jurisdiction to enforce division 

he rebated funds among covered miners 

and they receive no report on the disposition 
of such rebates. 

The Mine Workers’ investigation disclosed 
further that in most districts miners partic- 

te in group hospitalization plans, but the 
spitals entering into these agreements are, 
for the most part, virtually inaccessible owing 
to their distance from the mine, ranging up 
to 160 miles; they are understaffed and lack- 
in modern equipment and ambulance 
service. For the poor service provided them 
end their dependents under hospitalization 
insurance, the miners are currently paying an 
rage of $1.95 monthly. 

In addition to what he pays into the burial 
fund and for hospitalization, the miner pays 

n average of $1.94 a month for medical serv- 
ice and $2.56 for accident insurance. None of 
these fees, however, entitles him to dental 
care. In most instances, he also must pay an 
additional fee for certain vaccines, special 
medicines and treatments, such as X-ray and 
radium, and for house calls beyond prescribed 
limits. Delivery of his child costs him from 
$10 to $50, ambulance service from $10 to 
R20) 

Base expenses for medical treatment, etc., 
average $7.74 per month. The “extras” bring 
the total average check-off per month up to 
an estimated $10.68 to $12.68. 

The basic reason why the mine workers 
have been unable to correct the inhuman 
relations by forcing the operators to give 
greater consideration to human problems 
during the past 50 years lies in the fact that 
it was not until 1941 that the miners suc- 
ceeded in forcing the captive mines of the 
country, as well as mines in all other non- 
union areas, to accept the union shop and 

n a written agreement with the United 
Mine workers of America. 

Since that date the war has been on, Gov- 
ernment “burrocrats” have been in the sad- 
dle, and it has been impossible to induce 
any Government agency, official or otherwise, 

give serious consideration to the slaughter 

American coal mines. 

Prior to the convening of the wage confer- 

ice the operators began an attack upon the 

roposed health and welfare fund for the 


po 
rehabilitation of the injured and care of 
widow 
V 
r 





vs and orphans, the establishment of 

hich they felt certain the UMWA would 

ropose. Castigating the operators for jump- 
ing the gun, President Lewis charged that the 
operators “must think that the public is 
interested in continuing killings in the min- 
ing industry,” and then he asked the opera- 
tors if they “would agree with the UMWA to 

k Dr. Gallup to take a poll of the country” 
on the question of whether or not the opera- 
tors should accept a clause in the contract 
which would provide as follows: 

“The contracting parties recognize that the 
loss of life in coal mines and the ratio of 
iijuries is too great to be condoned in any 
civilized country, and the operators signatory 
to this contract agree that henceforth they 
will meticulously carry out and put into effect 
every safety recommendation made by the 
inspectors of the United States in the employ 
of the Bureau of Mines. 


” 





While having the right of inspection of coal 
mines in any State, Federal mine inspectors 
can only recommend improvements and safe- 
guards and the adoption of new mining 
methods. They have no power to enforce 
such recommendations. 

“Such a provision in the next contract,” 
declared Lewis, “will reduce the killings in 
West Virginia and in every other State, and 
under the moral law of Christendom the sav- 
ing of life to a fellow human being is a meri- 
torious act.” Then he queried: “Will you 
do it?” 

There was no answer. 





Without Food There Will Be No Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include a 
radio broadcast made on April 16, 1946, 
over the American Broadcasting Co. net- 
work. It expresses the thought that we 
should return to rationing at once. We 
cannot build foundations of peace in a 
hungry world where 500,000,000 people 
face starvation. 

The radio broadcast follows: 


ANNOUNCER. Tonight Headline Edition fea- 
tures the question of food for Europe. Our 
guest is California's Congresswoman from the 
Fourteenth District, HELEN GAHAGAN DouG- 
LAs, who will speak from Washington. Mrs. 
Dovuctas speaks tonight for the Union for 
Democratic Action, a national nonpartisan 
citizen’s organization. 

Mr. Leacu. Mrs. Dovuctas, what is the truth 
about the food situation abroad? 

Mrs. Dovcias. Food—or rather the lack of 
it—headlines every edition of all European 
papers. Hunger is more than a word in Italy, 
China, Holland, Yugoslavia, Greece. In Eu- 
rope and Asia hunger means infants whose 
skin hangs in folds, infants who don’t learn 
to walk or talk. It means rachitic children, 
tubercular children. It means death. Hun- 
dreds of men and women are dying daily on 
the streets of Bombay and Calcutta. The 
death rate is rising throughout Europe. To- 
day, famine, literally threatens one-fourth of 
the earth’s population—500,000,000 people. 

Mr. Leacw. What does that mean, Mrs. 
Dovetas, in terms of daily diet? 

Mrs. Douc.as, According to the food pamph- 
let published by the Union for Democratic 
Action which every Americaan ought to read 
it means that Vienna’s population of more 
than a million live on a diet of bread and 
peas. It means that fresh meat and potatoes 
are nonexistent in Holland. It means that 
the people of Hungary must live mainly 
on bread. And even bread is rationed in 
Italy, Holland, France, Russia, and Sweden. 
Translated into calories, the picture is even 
more desperate. The experts tell us that 
people must have a minimum of 2,650 cal- 
ories. We here in America average about 
3,300 calories a day. But the people of Aus- 
tria, Finland, Hungary, Germany, Spain, Hol- 
land, France, Greece, Belgium, Bulgaria, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia 
are getting considerably less than 2,500 cal- 
ories daily. 

Mr. LeacH. Why in your opinion should 
America be responsible for feeding Europe 
and Asia, Mrs. DovuGLas? 
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Mrs. Douctas. The problem of feeding Eu- 
rope is more than a humane or ethical 
question. General Eisenhower said that 
“without food there will be no peace.” He’s 
right. Hungry people are desperate people. 
If they must go to war to get food, they'll 
go to war. And, if they must make a choice 
between food without freedom and freedom 
without food—they’ll take food. America 
wants peace. America wants a democratic 
world. She must do her share, shoulder her 
responsibility, if she is to have either of 
them. Our farms and factories remain in- 
tact. We must feed our allies and those 
we liberated until they can replenish their 
own supplies. 

Mr, LEacH. What can 
listener do about it? 

Mrs. Douctas. A great deal, Mr. Leach, a 
great deal. American food production is up 
33 percent. We can ship millions of tons of 
food to Europe. And we will do it if Ameri- 
cans insist that we return to rationing and 
make the excess available to a starving world. 
If other Americans write to their Representa- 
tives and their Senators, Congress will sup- 
port the program for food relief and price 
protection. The continuance of OPA, inci- 
dentally, is an integral part of the food pic- 
ture. I say tonight that an increase in food 
prices here will increase deaths all over the 
world. That’s obvious. If prices rise, hun- 
gry countries and UNRRA will be forced to 
buy less with the money they have to spend 
to buy food. That's up to the American 
people too. They must fight for the contin- 
uance of OPA. 

Americans, Mr. Leach, might take a lesson 
from the English. England is eating even 
less than it ate during the war. A magazine 
editor just returned from England, tells me 
that everyone in Britain goes to bed hungry 
every night of the week. Despite this, how- 
ever, England has volunteered to tighten its 
belt even further and share what little food 
it has with Europe. And Mr. Leach, Ameri- 
cans who want to enlist their support in the 
fight for food for Europe ought to start now, 
tonight, for the next 90 days are crucial if 
we are to keep Europe alive until the harvest 
is gathered. 


the average radio 





Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. J. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Spealk- 
er, the President’s request for a national 
health program is not only political but 
socialized medicine. Just why this radi- 
cal left-wing group of this administration 
should be urging a change in the present 
high-standard medical care now being 
given by our physicians to the public is, 
indeed, difficult to understand. A regi- 
mented medical profession means regi- 
mentation of the American people. It 
would mean a poor quality of care, and 
one which would not be pleasing to the 
individual who becomes ill. 

The following letter points out very 
clearly some of the facts which would 
develop should the President’s national 
health program be adopted: 

HEALTH INSURANCE 

Newspapers are running articles about the 
Federal health insurance recently proposed 
by President Truman, They all seem to be 
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written by persons who are not doctors. Most 
of them are written by individuals who favor 
State control because they are already slaves 
to a Government pay check. Those who favor 
the Truman Federal health plan cannot be 
opposed to regimentation or be against so- 
cialized medicine, for the plan is aimed at 
taking away the freedom of the patient, and 
that of the doctors who attempt to serve 
him. It is not for the ~ommon good. It is 
as un-American as communism, national so- 
cialism, or fascism. 

No Government insurance plan is free from 
regimentation, and no plan yet proposed has 
any advantage over our present undictated, 
typically American method of medical prac- 
tice. It stands to reason that our present 
method of medical attention cannot be put 
under Federal control unless people like Fed- 
eral controls more than they do today. The 
regimentation of so personal a matter as 
medical attention cannot be _ successfully 
foisted upon freedom-loving Americans. 

Under our time-tried American way of 
medical practice, American patients and phy- 
sicians have enjoyed unrestricted freedom 
and independence. Under it, American medi- 
cal men have led all other countries the world 
over in giving consistently high quality medi- 
cal service to all the people without fear or 
favor, and to the indigent without price. It 
does not make. the poor pay for the rich as 
the Federal health scheme and insurance 
medicine would do. 

Last, but not least, the American doctor 
keeps inviolate the confidences with which 
the patient trusts him. He does not divulge 
it to the Government, any insurance com- 
pany, or any third party. Under the present 
doctor-patient relationship, nobody can get 
at his records, for the doctor caters only to 
the patient who employs him, and nobody 
else helds any financial. political, or recrimi- 
natory club over his head. This unregulated 
doctor-patient relationship is simple, direct, 
uncomplicated, cheaper, and fairer than any 
other method yet proposed or in operation 
in any other country. 

ADRIAN H. ScOLTEN, M. D. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 





Linz Award to Dr. E. H. Cary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 17 (legislative day of 
Tuesday; March 5), 1946 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record some newspaper 
clippings respecting Dr. E. H. Cary, of 
Dallas, Tex., a very famous and outstand- 
ing physician and surgeon of my State. 

There being no objection, the clippings 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From The Dallas (Tex.) Daily Times Herald 
of February 21, 1946] 
Dr. E. H. Cary Accorpep 1945 Linz AWarD 


HoONOR—PHYSICIAN CHOSEN FOR LEADERSHIP 
IN MEDIC CENTER 


Dr. Edward Henry Cary, outstanding Dallas 
eye surgeon and medical educator for nearly 
half a century, was acclaimed Thursday as 
the outstanding citizen of Dallas during 1945 
for his work as founder and guiding genius of 
the great medical center of the Southwestern 
Medical Foundation. 
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At a luncheon at noon Thursday at the 
Baker Hotel Texas Room, Dr. Cary was pre- 
sented wtih the annual Linz Award, a plaque 
presented by Linz Bros. The award was pre- 
sented by Frank McNeny, chairman of the 
committee which selected Dr. Cary over a field 
of nominees that included outstanding lead- 
ers in many fields of endeavor. 

Mr McNeny extended his appreciation to 
Linz Bros., donors of the award, and the 
Times Herald, sponsors, declaring the two 
were “dominant factors in the development 
of Dallas to its high state of civic con- 
sciousness.” 

In accepting the award, Dr. Cary expressed 
thanks to Linz Bros., and “the community 
of Dallas.” 

“So many magnificent men have done their 
duty in Dallas that to be selected as one of 
those honored is very gratifying,” he said. 
“But I could have accomplished nothing 
without the support of the newspapers, the 
Foundation trustees, and the citizenship of 
Dallas.” 

The award was a silver shield on a ma- 
hogany base. On the shield were inscribed 
the words: “For the high ideals and noble 
aims, from which your splendid work has 
resulted in greatest benefit to the community 
of Dallas, this presentation is made by Linz 
Bros.” 

Albert Linz, president 
opened the meeting. 


of Linz Bros., 


ONE HUNDRED NINETY-FIVE NOMINATIONS 


The committee had a difficult task in 
reaching the final decision, Mr. McNeny said, 
reporting that more than 50 persons were 
presented in some 195 nominations. 

“It is a moving thing to read as in a great 
volume a record of the good deeds of one’s 
fellowmen,” Mr. McNeny said of the nomi- 
nations. 

Among the nominations, those that im- 
pressed the committee most were for service- 
men, Mr. McNeny said. “Their gallantry is 
not to be compared with mere civic duty.” 
But, he pointed out, the rules of the award 
as set down over many years require that 
the service be rendered directly to the com- 
munity. 7 

However, he said, when all nominations 
were in, one name led all the rest. In pre- 
senting the award, Mr. McNeny said to Dr. 
Cary: 

DR. CARY’S WORK CITED 

“The highest achievement of any calling 
is the character and devotion of the men who 
give it leadership. It is given to few men to 
excel in their chosen profession and at the 
same time to retain the gcod will and friend- 
ship of apparently all of those engaged in the 
profession. 

“And it is given to fewer still to rise to the 
highest national office within the gift of the 
members of the profession, and to few indeed 
is given the capacity to combine these ac- 
complishments with that of outstanding 
civic achievement. 

“Dallas is deeply conscious of and deeply 
appreciative also of the great humanitarian 
institution which is emerging under your 
fine leadership. If we have properly ap- 
praised the sentiments of the community, 
Dallas expects you to heal its hurts. 

“On behalf of Linz Bros., the Times-Herald 
and the Linz award committee and, too, I 
presume to speak for the entire community, 
I esteem it the highest privilege to present 
to you the Linz award for crowning civic 
achievement. And by the authority vested in 
me by these groups, I designate you Dallas’ 
Citizen No. 1 for 1946.” 


AIDS MEDICAL CENTER 

As president of the board of trustees of 
Southwestern Medical Foundation, Dr. Cary 
saw the dream on which he worked for many 
years expand into a full-fledged reality dur- 





ing the year just past. Opening in 1943, 2 
war year, the medical school operated by the 
foundation immediately gained favor of the 
medical profession. 

During that same year the citizens of 
Dallas made known their whole-hearted sup- 
port by contributing $1,500,000, of which 
$1,000,000 was set aside as a building fung 
During 1945 the school prospered, gained in 
student pody and faculty and established a 
strong position in the community. Under 
Dr. Cary’s leadership, the institution’s fy. 
ture was insured when Dallas again came 
across with the cash, $1,315,000 for a 5-year 
operating fund. 

Throughout the yet short service of the 
foundation, its driving force has been the 
Dallas physician, who will be 74 years old 
next Thursday. Despite his advanced years, 
a busy medical practice, far-reaching civic 
leadership and business affairs far beyond the 
realm of the average medical man, Dr. Cary 
gave heavily of his time and money to insure 
the future of Dallas as the medical center 
of the Southwest. 


COLLEGE GROWS RAPIDLY 


Under Dr. Cary’s leadership the founda- 
tion and its college have made rapid strides 
since opening 32 months ago. The Dallas 
Venereal Clinic has won national recogni- 
tion for its work on syphilis. The clinic 
was selected as one of the five in the Nation 
to receive grants from the National Research 
Council. The Buchanan Blood and Plasma 
Center at Baylor Hospital continued on its 
program of research and humanitarian work. 
There are many other /outstanding achieve- 
ments. i 

The college already hias been ranked class A 
by the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association. During the 
early months of 1945/ plans were begun for 
the medical schoo! byildings. 

Edward Henry Cary was born February 28, 
1872, in Union Springs, Ala., the son of James 
Milton Cary and Lucy Powell Cary, solid 
Southerners of English descent. He grew 
up in Union Springs, attending preparatory 
school at Union Springs Academy. In 1898 
Dr. Cary received bis medical degree from 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York 
University, and interned at Bellevue and at 
the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


ACTIVE CIVIC LEADER 


Dr. Cary came to Dallas on completion of 
his internship and immediately went into 
medical practice and teaching. From 1902 
until 1943, when it moved to Houston, he was 
professor of opthalmology and otolaryngology 
and head of that department at Baylor, 
Dean of Baylor Medical School from 1902 to 
1922, he has been dean emeritus since 1929. 
Other positions at Baylor ipclude chairman 
of the department of surgery from 1921 to 
1929; chairman of the faculty from 1909 to 
1929; chairman of the staff of Baylor Hospital 
during the same period; and chairman of 
the advisory board of the school and hospital. 

In business affairs, Dr. Cary is president of 
the Cary-Schneider Investment Co., president 
of the Medical Arts Hospital, and a director 
of Republic National Bank. He heads the 
Cary clinic. 

Other positions include president and 
chairman of the board of the National Phy- 
sicians Committee, president of the old Kes- 
sler Plan Association, chairman of the dis- 
trict medical examiners board in World War I 
and member of the Selective Service Appeals 
Board in World War II, organizer of the Bay- 
lor Hospital unit which served in France dur- 
ing World War I, past president of the Texas 
Philosophical Society, fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons, member and past trus- 
tee of the American Medical Association, and 
president of a number of medical groups, 
including the American Medical Association. 




















Club and lodge affiliations include Critics 
Club, Dallas Athletic Club, Dallas Country 
Club, Brookhollow Country Club, thirty- 
second degree Mason and a Shriner, and 
member of the Order of the First Families of 
Virginia. 

The Linz award is presented annually to 
the Dallasite who is selected by a committee 
of judges as having rendered the greatest 
service to the community during the past 
year. The award is sponsored by the Times 
Herald, which received nominations for a 
period of several weeks during January and 
February. 

{From The Dallas (Tex.) Morning News of 
February 23, 1946] 


AWARD TO DR. CARY 


The designation of Dr. Edward H. Cary as 
the recipient of the Linz award was, peculiar- 
ly appropriate as viewed against several dif- 
ferent backgrouncs ox civic affairs and devel- 
opment. He clearly deserved the award on 
the basis of the merit for which it is specifi- 
cally given: “High ideals and noble aims 
* * * resulting in greatest benefit to the 
community of Dallas” during the last year. 
But in winning the award on this basis, Dr. 
Cary exemplified also the especial and in- 
creasing need of, and opportunity for, Froad 
service to humanity in a day of specializa- 
tion. He is a specialist in his own profession, 
but it was not as a professional that he won 
the award, even though it was through his 
profession that he entered the field of civic 
service in which the choice is made. 

There are men who devote themselves ex-* 
clusively to their specialized flelds and, by 
doing so, greatly benefit humanity. This 
has been peculiarly true of the field of medi- 
cine. But there must always be the Dr, 
Carys to take the general as well as the spe- 
cialized view. Otherwise, our social develop- 
ment would fall apart for lack of something 
to knit it together. 

In passing it should be noted that, while 
Dr. Cary wins the award for 1945, the achieve- 
ment of the year is really the accumulation 
of a quarter of century of untiring effort 
toward an end. For many years, he has 
dreamed of a great medical center here, not 
merely because he aspired to build such a 
center for his hone city, but because he 
saw the logical need of one for the service 
of city, of the surrounding region, and— 
through medical research—service to hu- 
manity throughout the world. 

The Linz award is fittingly given. The 
people of the community should follow 
through with the kind of recognition and 
support that 7ill fully materialize Dr. Cary’s 
quarter-century vision. 





Foreign Policy and the British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
my speech on foreign policy and the 
British loan, which was made in New 
York City on January 31; Louisville, Ky., 
on February 24; St. Louis, Mo., on March 
11; Boston, Mass., on March 24, 1946: 

Foreign policy. What is foreign policy? 

Policy means “a settled course.” Foreign, 
“something not native or domestic.” 

Why don’t we drop the word “foreign”? It 
would help us to settle our course. 
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In a universe where an association of plan- 
ets is dreamed of, when we can send radar 
massages to the moon and get back an 
answer in 2% seconds, to think and talk 
of our policy in relation to the English, the 
French, the Russians, the Chinese, the Mexi- 
cans, the Canadians, or any other peoples 
as foreign is outworn, outlived, antiquated, 
obsolete. 

The whole world has become the corner 
drugstore. 

Is not every place on the earth our local- 
ity? Find me today the spot foreign on our 
globe. 

All affairs have become domestic. 
effect upon us intimate—immediate. 

“We the people of the United Nations 
* * *” We modeled those words in our 
living. Faith in men was our standard. 

No longer are men foreign to men. 

The “four freedoms” are not foreign to the 
desires of any man—white, black or yellow. 

There are different words to express free- 
dom. But it doesn’t matter how you ex- 
press it. It matters only that you have it. 

And our policy in relation to the peoples 
of the world can never again be foreign if 
that policy is based upon the principle we 
believe in—the principle to which we profess 
loyalty—the principle to which we are com- 
mitted before the peoples of the world—in 
the jungles, the mountains, the deserts, in 
the villages, the farms, and in the cities— 
the principle of the dignity and worth of the 
human person—the principle of the equality 
of man. 

For the recognition of man’s equalness, out 
of which our oneness alone can grow, is the 
cornerstone of our existence tomorrow. 

We shall determine in the immediate fu- 
ture whether or not we are to have that ex- 
istence. 

There is no security against the atomic 
bomb—against world chaos—except through 
international cooperation. 

International cooperation has meaning 
only if the welfare of men is the end of all 
our endeavors—the well-being of human 

eings the end of all our labors. 

We have agreed to that. 

Under our people’s charter, we have de- 
clared war against intolerance, poverty, dis- 
ease, illiteracy, against the economic irregu- 
larties that breed wars. 

We have written the creed. We have de- 
clared the policy. Together we will secure 
the future common to all of us—foreign to 
none—or there will be no future. 

Our share in welding the human family 
into a harmonious oneness is privileged—is 
great. We have much to give. Much will be 
asked of us. We are young—healthy— 
strong—rich in material goods and power. 

But the greatest power we can wield is the 
power of morality. 

Tou: when the extension of freedom in 
the world is the common goal, we must lead 
the way. Out of the freedom we have won 
and enjoyed, we should find our greatest 
strength. 

“In the future days, which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential human free- 
doms. 

‘The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion—everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in 
the world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its in- 
habitants—everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act 
of physical aggression against any neigh- 
bor—anywhere in the world. 
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“Freedom means the supremacy of human 


rights everywhere. Our support goes to those 
who struggle to gain those rights or keep 
them. Our strength is our unity of pur- 
pose. 

“To that high concept there can be no 
end save victory.” 

These words were forged, to freemen, to 
release their strength. People were the con- 
cern when these words were written. 

A sleeping paralysis gripped man’s heart 
and mind in that hour. 

Hope for the extension of liberty—greater 
liberty—mobilized the strength that was 
needed to repel the forces of evil that threat- 
ened man. People had to be mobilized. 

Will we forget that it is people now we 
must mobilize to win the peace? 

Man’s hopes are to be found in the “four 
freedoms.” He told us, that good and gentle 
man who understood, that if there was to be 
peace, it must be a people’s peace. Prophetic 
words. 

The danger—the immediate danger—is 
passed. But unless the “four freedoms” are 
living words, emblazoned in our hearts and 
minds, and unless hourly, in our everyday 
workaday lives we measure our acts by the 
yardstick of the “four freedoms,” there is no 
future. 

We who have enjoyed freedom, we the 
people of the United States, in all our power, 
must use that power for others. Morality is 
demanded of us as our passport for tomor- 
row. 

There is but a short time left to put our 
house—the world house—in order. 

We must grow up—mature. Develop our 
understanding. 

We are so quick and easy in our fear and 
suspicion of others. We forget that the 
greatest single cause of fear and suspicion in 
international affairs today is doubt as to 
our long-range commitments—the commit- 
ments of the American people. 

The fear of our isolation again, the fear 
of our indecision, of our withdrawal from 
the challenge of our responsibility is the 
greatest single cause of mistrust among all 
nations today. 

So long as the possibility of our withdrawal 
exists, whether physical, economic, or moral, 
no other nation will be able to completely 
abandon its own selfishness in building up 
its own security by the old, costly, danger- 
ous methods—methods which are tempo- 
rary shots in the arm—methods which only 
achieve temporary balance, the sort of bal- 
ance which crumbles. 

The next time that sort of balance crum- 
bles, there may be no one left to pick up the 
pieces. 

Our strength isn’t questioned. 
ity isn’t questioned. But the 
our morality is to be proven. 

Today if the peoples of the world really 
believed that the first concern of this people’s 
government is its own people they would 
know that the peoples of the earth are safe. 

That’s why they loved and believed in 
Franklin Roosevelt—because he believed in 
the American people, and therefore in all 
people. 

It may sound paradoxical, but it is none- 
theless true, that our own prosperity is asked 
first of us. 

Are we to be prosperous or not? This is 
asked not because We cannot afford another 
depression, but because the world cannot 
afford our having another depression. 

You see, full employment wasn’t 
Franklin Roosevelt’s promise—Henry 
lace’s dream. 

The answers to the questions we are asked 
in our own backyard are awaited anxiously 
in the corner drug store. 

Are we going to maintain our domestic 
productivity by the maintenance of the pur- 
chasing power of our industrial and agrjcul- 
tural workers and farmers? 
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Or are we going to allow concentrated 
wealth to go on a sit-down strike again and 
let the very blood of our economy stop in our 
economic veins? 

Will we fully use our trained labor force 
that is better trained and larger than ever 
before, or will we let part of it rot and with 
that rotting destroy the purchasing power 
that assures properity and freedom from 
want and fear in the world? 

Our factories, our railroads were not 
bombed in the war. Will we bomb them 
now, in peace, with “closed” signs? This is 
the answer which is being awaited, for we 
cannot quarantine unemployment. We will 
export it to the world. 

If we cannot operate at close to maximum 
capacity we shall pull the rest of the world 
down into a depression from which we and 
they may not recover. 

International policy and domestic policy 
are not two separate policies. They are one. 
They must be consistent. 

Can we refuse to pass the FEPC bill and 
expect the world to listen to our protests 
about the subjugation of peoples—the sub- 
jugation of nonwhite peoples? Where is the 
morality of this? 

Can we expect the nonwhite peoples—and 
they constitute the majority of the human 
race—to take us at our word? 

Can we complain about the absence of free 
elections elsewhere when we continue to 
charge poll taxes? Or can we fully champion 
free elections when millions of us do not use 
our free election to vote? 

Our good name depends in part upon our 
own actions here at home. We cannot expect 
the world to believe that we are motivated 
by the spirit of the four freedoms when we 
do not live up to them ourselves. 

What about prosperity abroad? Are we go- 
ing to pull the old Santa Claus story out of 
the closet or will we remember that we have 
the money, that our farms and homes and 
factories are intact, that our merchant ma- 
rine floats? 

What will our long-range economic policy 
be for others now that we really get down to 
cases? Will we make the same stupid mis- 
takes we made after the last war or will we 
remember that, if all the chips are on one 
side of the table, the game stops? 

The first big test will come when the House 
debates the British loan. Will ancient his- 
tory, all the petty hates, be revived? Will 
our neighbors at the corner drug store, living 
on wartime rations, which have been further 
cut since the end of the war, have to listen 
to a flood of abuse? 

The fact remains that as long 4s Britain 
has no foreign exchange, as long as Britain's 
factories are in ruins or worn out through 
war production, as long as Britain cannot buy 
raw materials, world recovery is impossible. 
Peace is a mirage. 

Britain spent her working capital before 
lend-lease was operative. She mobilized her 
foreign investments and sold them when she 
was fighting our common war and fighting it 
alone. Britain derived no financial advan- 
tage from lend-lease. The peoples of the 
world derived the real advantage by her 
stand—day after day, night after night. Will 
we forget? 

We cannot go into economic isolation again. 
Yet there is a danger. We do not realize 
yet, all of us, that there is no prosperity, no 
hope, no security that way. In the world 
community we are going to have to export 
as others will have to export. As others will 
have to import, we will have to import, too. 

Between the world’s two wars we missed 
the great opportunity. We passed the highest 
tariff on record, thinking we were protecting 
ourselves. 

We allowed—yes; the responsibility was in 
part ours—we allowed international economic 
relations to break down. Instead of economic 
cooperation, we let the world resort to eco- 


nomic warfare. Instead of economic states- 
manship, on the part of our leaders, we let 
ourselves get into a depression, and we stood 
by and saw the world resort to exchange de- 
preciation and clearing arrangements and a 
host of similar restrictive measures. 

International trade dried up. People’s 
hopes dried up with it. 

What we do and are about to do will shape 
the postwar economic world. 

Because our economic power is so over- 
whelming, the decision sets squarely with us 
as to whether there shall be economic order 
or economic warfare with poverty for all of 
us. 

If we are shortsighted, mistrustful, and 
ungenerous there will be little trade—tlittle 
prosperity—no security. If we take the long- 
range view there will be a tremendous in- 
crease in the flow of goods for ourselves and 
for all the peoples of the earth. 

We have only a few years. The pattern is 
being determined now. Our errors will not 
be mere mistakes this time. 

Pray God we don’t hang man, and we are 
a part of man, in the closet with that old 
Santa Claus line. 

The loan isn’t even an immediate one-way 
proposition. The British give up the silver 
bloc and sacrifice short-term, sure economic 
advantages which mean much to an -ex- 
hausted, devastated people. But as a result 
certain restrictions on trade are released to 
the long-range advantage of all. 

We are not only building trade but build- 
ing unity. Our strength is our unity. 

I can see the sneers—hear the all-wise and 
jeering laughs. Unity? Sure—why not? 
Uncle Sam foots the bills. 

I can hear the questions, And will there 
then be a Russian loan, a French loan, and 
so on? 

Yes, there may be—in all probability—yes. 

One hundred billion dollars a year to 
finance the war. That’s what it cost. It 
won't eve. be recorded what the next war 
will cost. There will be no one to keep the 
records. 

What can we afford for living—for men? 
I don’t know. Life may be worth another 
hundred billion dollars. I don't know. 

Unity—to be unity—must have the part- 
ners standing on their own feet as quickly 
as possible. You begin with the Big Three, 
for it is the condition of any other unity. 

If Britain and Russia and America cannot 
thrash out a concerted economic policy, it’s 
dog eat dog for’ all nations, large and small. 
If the Big Three can agree then there is a 
high probability that the problems of the 
smaller nations can be solved and solved with 
justice. 

What interests me is the fact, and it is a 
fact, that there are no disagreements be- 
tween the Big Three which cannot be set- 
tled by conference. 

There are no differences of international 
interest which cannot be worked out by our 
mutual agreement if we remember that 
boundaries and security lines are not our 
ultimate goal, but the welfare of people 
whose future is indivisible. 

Arrangements will not be perfect, and we 
will not always have our way. But we must 
remember the times when the other fellow 
gave a bit and didn’t have it all his way 
either. It may be hard to realize, to recog- 
nize that fact—but we are not mature until 
we do. 

There will be difficulties in achieving and 
maintaining unity. These should not only 
be expected but they should be anticipated. 
But let us at each turn ask ourselves two 
questions. 

First, what have we contributed to unity? 

Second, what groups are opposed to unity 
and why? 

I am certain that we shall discover that 
those who are opposed will, in general, be 
found to base their opposition upon igno- 


rance or fear, or because of their own selfish 
interests. 
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Then let us ask, what alternative do they 
offer? Basically they offer none. 

It is agreed—unity or chaos. 

If the United Nations Organization cannot 
become a truly deliberative, powerful or- 
ganization, there is no hope. The world to- 
day faces exactly what we faced when we 
gave up the Articles of Confederation and 
adopted the Constitution. 

The Constitution was certainly not wel- 
come in many quarters. All States were 
somewhat jealous, each with its own fears 
and suspicions. But its adoption and the 
long process of learning to live together un- 
der it saved us. 

This country was in danger of being Bal- 
kanized. It required statesmanship and 
give-and-take to avoid that. 

Today the alternative to understanding 
and cooperation is the Balkanization of the 
world with the subsequent tragedy of man. 

Remember when Franklin Roosevelt spoke 
and said we should quarantine the aggres- 
sor? He was accusec then of being an an- 
glophile, a jingo, a warmonger, an interferer, 
or worse. But he was right, as his opponents 
found out. But those same opponents 
learned nothing. Today they still resist in- 
ternational action to avoid aggression, not 
after it needs quarantining but before it 
breaks out into an epidemic. 

In this postwar world, in this atomic age, 
we must remember that we are not dealing 
with dynasties and powers, first, second, and 
third rate, not mereiy with governments. 
We are dealing with and determining the 
future of people, of human beings like our- 
selves. 

If we can just remember that it is people 
who are concerned, our charity and senti- 
mentality will become distilled into mental 
generosity and wisdom. 

No; it is not the Frenco Government we 
continue to recognize. It is the oppressor 
of the Spanish people whom we continue to 
recognize. 

Put in those terms, we feel ashamed. We 
should feel ashamed. Again, we were not 
really shocked about anti-Semitism abroad 
until we saw the pictures of Buchenwald. 
Then we saw that it was people who suffered. 
That hits us. It hits us where it hurts— 
in our conscience. 

No; it is not Britain and Poland and Rus- 
sia. It is people who were bombed—people 
who had V-bombs fall on them by the thou- 
sand, bombs that traveled faster than the 
speed of sound. 

It is Russian—yes; Russian people-—-who 
dynamited their dams and burned their 
homes as they were pushed back. 

It is Poles—yes; Polish’ people—who lived 
under the Nazis, who died as scum or starved 
as drudges. 

It is Chinese—yes; Chinese people—who re- 
sisted Japan those many years, and it is 
Chinese people who will build the new China. 

It is Belgians and Frenchmen—yes; Bel- 
gian and French people—who courageously 
formed their liberation armies behind the 
lines. Those people have been through hell 
and some survived. Their behavior may not 
presently be to our liking, but who are we 
to judge them? 

We must try to understand them. Our 
judgment should be cooler than theirs, 
calmer, more tolerant. The obligation rests 
upon us. Much will be asked of us. Blessed 
and fortunate, we have much to give. 

But we cannot have, as one soldier wrote 
me, “Peace on earth at 2 percent.” 

The war against Fascist tendencies at home 
and abroad is still on. Yes; we have beaten 
the Axis. But will we continue the fight 
against narrow nationalism, isolationism, 
and against the Fascist philosophy which 
denies the principle of the equality of men, 
wherever it is found? 

How do we do these things? How do we 
continue the fight? By picking up the 
Weapons of political battle—by concerted 
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unified political action—by the use of the 
privilege and power that is ours as members 
of a free society—by the expression of our will 
at the ballot box. 

Are we securing the peace as we sit gath- 
ered here tonight? 

I quote again from my Soldier overseas: 

“Mrs. Doucias, what is happening at home? 
Do people know what is going on? Do they 
realize we are going straight down the road 
to another war? Is there any dissent, any 
protest? Where are the liberals who should 
be raising their voices? Where are the writ- 
ers and journalists who should be awakening 
the public to a sense of the peril? Where 
are the statesmen who should be steering the 
course of events instead of allowing them 
to drift? Where are the people with the com- 
mon sense to know that peace cannot be 
puilt on foundations of reaction and starva- 
tion? What is happening in the Halls of 
Congress? Have we forgotten the tragic cost 
of the war, that we now so easily fritter away 
the victory?” 

Well, have we? President Truman hasn’t 
forgotten. Have others? 

There is only one way to answer in a rep- 
resentative government. 

The responsibility rests with the people. 
They will have what they want most—noth- 
ing more, nothing less, 





This Year—Vote Republican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial in the Cleveland News, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, under date of April 11, 1946: 


THIS YEAR—-VOTE REPUBLICAN 


America has come to the crossroads where 
a choice will carry long into the future. 

The congressional elections of 1946 and the 
Presidential election of 1948 will determine 
American destiny very definitely. 

America will stick to the ideals which have 
made it great or it will adventure with some- 
thing new and foreign. 

America will stand by age-tested certain- 
ties or take up with experiments which will 
be half the product of chance and half of 
design. 

Our conviction that this is so will be 
developed herein. Upon it is based our belief 
that the welfare of the Republic demands 
Republican victory this fall. 

In the News, the slogan for this campaign 
will be: This Year—Vote Republican! 

For the first time in 14 years American 
voters have the opportunity to make a clear 
choice of the national future. 

The occasion for that decision has not been 
present before, even though for years the 
country has been New-Dealing by fits and 
starts. 

In the past there were other considerations 
affecting elections. There was notably the 
war, and there was the dominating personality 
of Franklin Roosevelt. 

The plea not to change horses in the middle 
of the stream was a determining factor in 
countless votes. Mr. Roosevelt's personal per- 
suasiveness caused many Americans to go 
against their grave doubts on some of his 
policies. 

Now that situation is gone. There isn’t any 
Roosevelt. There isn’t any war—at least, we 
hope there isn't. 
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This year’s political campaign can be, and 
ought to be, conducted on basic issues of 
government, social philosophy, and eco- 
nomics. 

This year it can be, and ought to be, a re- 
turn to a contest between the considered pro- 
gram of the Democratic Party versus the 
considered program of the Republican Party— 
a return to determination of national policy 
within the tested two-party system of checks 
and balances. 

This year, things can be seen as they really 
are. The Democratic and Republican Parties 
can be tagged and assigned to their respective 
places. 

The Democratic Party, as it has existed 
precariously and by expedience for the last 
14 years, is shot full of holes. Its tatters 
and patches and fringes are now revealed for 
all to see. 

What the Democratic Party has to offer 
today, as a party policy, we do not know. 

What its program is, we do not know. 

Does it offer a foreign policy? Senator 
Pepper assails the performance of the State 
Department. 

Does it offer an FEPC? Its own southerners 
killed that legislation. 

Does it offer a housing program, a labor 
relations policy, a military-service program, 
a wage-price policy, a food-production pro- 
gram? From its own side of the aisle in 
Congress come the votes to sabotage virtu- 
ally every recommendation of the adminis- 
tration. 

There is no Democratic policy. There is no 
coherent administration policy. 

There is nothing on which the party has 
taken a united stand, to which it is com- 
mitted on principle, and for which its repre- 
sentatives will vote together. 

Even in the executive family there is no 
teamwork. 

Chester Bowles pulls to the left and John 
W. Snyder to the right. 

Henry Wallace bides his time in the back- 
ground. Harold Ickes refuses to be muzzled 
and walks out. Bob Hannegan plays with the 
liberals one day, the standpatters the next. 

In the White House a wavering, ineffec- 
tual President utters hopeless platitudes and 
is despondently resentful of a heedless Con- 
gress. 

There is that on the Democratic side. For 
that a citizen who votes the Democratic 
ballot will be casting his choice. 

Under cover and anticipating opportuni- 
ties to cash in on the confusion are the 
zealot radicals who muscled into the party 
in the days of Roosevelt. 

That is the element to which a citizen 
voting Democratic will be giving aid and 
comfort. 

Because the Republican Party has been 
the party of the minority in Congress, it 
has been forced to operate in the tradi- 
tional role of opposition. 

It has been forced on the negative simply 
because positive action rarely was possible. 

However, it has stood consistently for some 
fundamental Republican principles. It can 
offer those as a campaign platform. 

It has stood for, and it stands today for, 
freedom and liberty of the individual Ameri- 
can; for the limitation of Government au- 
thority, for decentralization of administrd- 
tion; for a curb on wasteful Federal spend- 
ing; for an end of appeasement in foreign 
policy; for abandonment of the theory Amer- 
ica can tax itself into prosperity; for a free 
economy as Opposed to a managed economy. 

In short, the Republican Party stands for 
the basic practices under which America 
grew mighty. 

What a Republican administration will do 
in power in Washington is predictable with 
substantial sureness. 

It will move aggressively against the so- 
cialization tendencies of the current wob- 
bling administrators. It will bring into ex- 
ecutive office men free of the prejudices 
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and predisposition now influencing Govern- 
ment bureaus. 

In the labor field, for example, tle Repub- 
lican Party certainly will seek some sensible, 
workable adjustment of the one-sided Wagner 
Act. But more importantly it will install a 
decent, fair administration to make the law 
work. It will lift politics out of Government 
labor policy. 

The Republican Party will eliminate as 
speedily as is wise the Federal controls which 
wartime saddled on the American people— 
and which the leftists are striving desperately 
to fasten on for good. In the meantime, it 
will attempt sensible administration of the 
necessary controls, for a change. 

The Republican Party will end the attempts 
to create a utopia by law. It will try. instead, 
to establish the favorable economic condi- 
tions under which peace and plenty would 
fiourish by their own strength. 

On foreign policy, the Republican Party 
can point to the leadership of Senator Van- 
DENBERG as an expression of conviction that 
there is a sensible and courageous course for 
America to follow in our international associ- 
ations. 

In domestic affairs, the Republican Party 
will, above all, stress the return of respon- 
sibility to States and local communities. 

It will restore democratic government. 

With this program, a Republican victory 
will insure stability and guarantee preserva- 
tion of the honorable American traditions. 

It will be a smashing repudiation of latter- 
day theorists, crackpots, dilettantes, and rad- 
icals who have hitched themselves to the 
Democratic Party and weaseled their way 
into power. 

It will reassert the freedom of the indi- 
vidual American citizen to live his own life, 
go his own way, and make his own success 
according to his own efforts. 

The choice is there to be made. 

Either the American people will elect to 
be managed into an eventual state social- 
ism—with the citizen subordinated to a cen- 
tral government. Or they will elect to put 
their faith in the country as a historic 
citadel of liberty. 

As surely as anything ever was, the Demo- 
crats are headed one way and the Republi- 
cans the other. 

To preserve the America that became the 
greatest nation in the world by the sweat 
and toil and initiative of free men. 

This year—vote Republican! 


A 
Starvation and Communism in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith a United Press 
Berlin, under date of April 13, disclosing 
the tragic situation that exists there. 
It will be noted that former President 
Herbert Hoover, who is President Tru- 
man’s personal emissary to Europe, as 
well as Gen. Lucius D. Clay—General 
McNarney’s deputy—point out that 
many Germans are starving to death. 

The second article under the same 
date line shows that a group of prom- 
inent editors emphasize starvation and 
point to the danger of driving the Ger- 
mans into communism. The articles 
follow: 
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Foop Stocks GoNE, McNarRNEY REPORTS— 
TELLS Hoover SuPPLY WiLL Not SuUSTAIN 
Lire—Epirors CALL FOR ASSISTANCE FROM 
UNITED STATES 


Beatrn, April 13.—Former President Her- 
bert Hoover was told by Gen. Joseph T. 
McNarney, commander of the United States 
forces in the European theater, today that 
there was not enough food within the bor- 
ders of the United States area to sustain 
life even at starvation levels. 

Mr. Hoover, chairman of President Tru- 
man’s Emergency Famine Committee, heard 
United States officials say that the German 
focd inventory was exhausted, that essential 
commodities of life no longer were available, 
that economic recovery was at a standstill, 
and that the picture could not improve with- 
out more food. 

A statement issued by Lt. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, General McNarney’s deputy for the 
United States commander, said supplies on 
hand plus imports on the way would sup- 
port a daily calorie ration of only 915 for 
each German until the next harvest. 

POINTS TO DANGER OF UNREST 


The statement said that long continua- 
tion of the meager food rations together with 
the present economic doldrums “might lead 
to unrest which will necessitate a larger 
army of occupation than is now contemplated 
and for a longer period of time.” 

General Clay’s statement emphasized the 
direct relationship of food to production, and 
asserted that the Ruhr coal output had “de- 
creased substantially” since the latest reduc- 
tion in rations and said “production cannot 
be increased until there is a requisite sup- 
porting economy.” 

Earlier Mr. Hoover concluded a series of 
conferences with American food, political, 
and economic experts and went into the 
bleak, rubble-strewn streets of Berlin to get 
a first-hand view of conditions in the wrecked 
capital. 

He received a detailed report on health con- 
ditions within the United States zone from 
Maj. Gen. Morrison C. Stayer. Afterward he 
conferred with aides of Robert D. Murphy, 
chief United States civilian authority in 
Germany. 

Mr. Hoover was scheduled to arrive in 
Vienna just before noon tomorrow. After 
lunch with Gen. Mark W. Clark, commander 
of United States forces in Austria, he will 
begin immediately a series of conferences with 
food experts, similar to the ones he has held 
here since his arrival Thursday. 





Epitors Urce UNITED STaTEes AipD—SEE DANGER 
of COMMUNIST RISE UNLESS GERMANS GET 
Foop 
Beruin, April 13—A group of American 

editors and publishers touring Germany un- 

der Army auspices warned the American peo- 
ple today that they must assume the re- 
sponsibility of feeding the Germans if de- 
mocracy is to compete with communism in 

Germany. 

One said the American people must feed 
the Germans in their occupation zone or 
abandon the occupation. 

After the editors and publishers had heard 
from Herbert Hoover, Lt. Gen. Lucius Clay, 
United States deputy military governor of 
Germany, and other food experts, they were 
asked: “What do you think should be 
America’s responsibility for feeding postwar 
Germany?” 

Their answers: 

Julius Ochs Adler, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the New York Times: “The 
Germans must be fed for humanitarian rea- 
sons, if for no other reason. But food for 
Germany should be held to a minimum be- 
cause of serious shortages in other countries 
that were American allies. 

“The American people need to be aroused 
aver this great problem.” 


Editor Edward T. Leech, of the Pittsburgh 
Press: “We had better either give the Ger- 
mans enough food or get out. We cannot 
democratize the Germans on 1,200 calories a 
day when communism is being taught on 
1,600 calories in the Russian zone. The situa- 
tion has reached the point where eating is the 
biggest thing in life.” 

Associate Editor Robert Reed, of the Kansas 
City Star: “The American people do not want 
to see anyone starve, whether enemies or 
friends. Now that the war is over we must 
convince the American farmer that he must 
get his food out, the same as during the 
War.” 

President Frank Gannett, of the Gannett 
newspapers: “If we do not provide adequate 
food for the people of Europe, anything may 
happen over here. In the United States zone 
in Germany people are getting a diet that 
amounts to 1,270 calories a day. In the Rus- 
sian zone people are getting 1,600 calories a 
day. Democracy cannot successfuily com- 
pete with communism when such a situa- 
tion prevails. The American people must be 
made to realize our great responsibility in 
this disturbing situation.” 

Editor Paul Bellamy, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer: “We have to feed the Germans 
or throw Central Europe into the hands of 
Communists.” 

Asked whether he foresaw such a danger, 
Mr. Bellamy replied, “Yes; I certainly do. 
We must feed the Germans if only from the 
viewpoint of our own selfish interest.” 

Managing Editor Robert Fuoss, of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post: “We must make up our 
minds to feed them adequately or starve 
them to death. I personally think the Ger- 
mans should be fed adequately. We must 
feed them if we are to compete with the 
Russians.” 

Publisher Gardner Cowles, Jr., of the Des 
Moines Register-Tribune: “I am very con- 
vinced about the whole food situation. If 
we do not feed the Germans adequately, it is 
inevitable that a great deal of chaos will re- 
sult and there will be a tendency to swing 
Germany toward the Soviets, which I con- 
sider unfortunate. I think it would be much 
cheaper to feed the Germans adequately now 
than to face the consequences of an inade- 
quate diet in the future.” 


And in this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to quote below from the eighth 
report made by the Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning Committee, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, and 
which was made to the President, the 
Congress, and the country last fall on our 
return from an economic mission to sev- 
eral Europefin countries, including Ger- 
many. The pertinent part of that re- 
port follows: 


On all the evidence that the committee 
could assemble, it seemed clear that the food 
conditions, as well as those of shelter and 
fuel, would be more serious in Germany than 
anywhere else in Europe this winter. While 
it is true that in the country districts—in 
spite of poor harvests in the British and, 
to some extent, in the French zones and a 
continued stripping of the Russian zone—the 
population will probably have barely ade- 
quate supplies, the picture of the cities is 
truly desperate, the official ration of 1,550 
calories per person, which as far as could be 
learned it was not proposed to increase, actu- 


-ally runs in some cities as low as 800 to 


1,300 calories per person, with small chance of 
any supplement even by black-market oper- 
ations. * * * Already many deaths from 
starvation are occurring in cities like Berlin. 
The people in the cities in any case have no 
adequate means of earning a living and are 
reduced to selling off their remaining pos- 
sessions, 

The committee, therefore, feels that to 
strip transportation equipment and the ma- 
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chinery of factories capable of manufacturing 
it, as well as to strip other basic German in. 
dustries beyond the point recommended pb 

General Clay’s advisory committee of ex. 
perts, can mean only one of two things: 
(a) That a considerable part of the German 
population must be liquidated through dis- 
ease, malnutrition, and slow starvation for 
a period of years to come, with resultant 
dangers to the rest of Europe from pestilence 
and the spread of plagues that know no 
boundaries, or (b) the continuation both of 
large occupying forces to hold down “unrest,” 
and the affording of relief mainly drawn 
from the United States to prevent actual star- 
vation. 

If a hard peace requires the elimination 
of eight to ten millions of Germans, it would 
be much more humane to eliminate them at 
once. The committee feels that the Amer- 
ican antipathy to theories of racism includes 
an antipathy to the theory of racial guilt. 
Those Germans who will suffer will in the 
main be the very old who generally opposed 
Hitler and the very young who were hardly 
responsible for him. It would not be feasible 
to attempt to make Germany pay for the 
war without reconstituting its industries be- 
yond the point needed for the support of the 
population at a minimum level. It warns 
that for the prevention of a catastrophe in 
middle Europe will impose a further heavy 
burden on the taxpayers of the United States 
and upon our occupying armies, if the pres- 
ent contradictory directives stress reparations 
and the elimination of all industry that can 
even indirectly support a war as against the 
necessity for a minimum standard of living 
for the German people. 

The committee cannot refrain from asking 
the simple question: “What incentive under 
this plan exists for Germany to turn to dem- 
ocratic ways?” The committee would like to 
recall the origins of the Nazi movement in 
the disintegration of Germany during the 
pericd of inflation after the last war. The 
plight of German cities will certainly be worse 
this winter unless fuel and food are provided 
on a scale beyond that presently planned. 





OPA Maximum Average Price Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have here 2,000 advertisements from 
newspapers in 200 cities in 45 States and 
District of Columbia. They cover, with 
few exceptions only, 3 days of advertis- 
ing of low-priced clothing from between 
March 28 and April 4. 

These ads clearly show that low-priced 
men’s, women’s, and children’s clothing 
is back in the stores, thanks to OPA’s 
maximum average price program. 
Stores do not advertise goods unless they 
have a substantial supply of merchan- 
dise in their stores to make the adver- 
tising a paying proposition. 

Much of this merchandise will again 
disappear from the market if the maxi- 
mum average price program is abolished, 
as it will be under the bill now under 
consideration. 

All of the ads show clothing adver- 
tised for sale at or below these prices 
which I ask consent to include in the 
RecorpD at this point: 














Garment Cotton | Rayon 
a Seas. 
Dresses: Each Each 
Children’s and toddlers’_.........- $2. 50 $6. 50 
GUM = . scan baadeustuaebennd 2. 50 7.00 
TesWOGP Gl <eniinn sunsccdbtpacdes 3. 00 10. 00 
Women’s, misses’, and juniors’... 4. 00 10. 50 
DE MR created aeielaneiniee lasietienins 
Blouses 
tO a a 2.00 | 3.00 
TEE EITEE cn nanrtintniiiienin wonieleameaell 3.00 
Women’s, misses’, and juniors’... _}....... 3. 50 
lips: - 
Pinks’ . sia iia i ili tials 1, 50 2.00 
Vf, VAR Le Be 1, 25 2. 50 
Pantiel? Ga céctsadbitmstbncsisedas i3e Vniaietas 
Nightgowns: 
ET nt catinaaenitenaed 0 40 wconece 
DO casks ndutidetsusddiateed< * . Satan 
CRRA « «.concatibeitisiatent 1. 25 | Sctdoe 
CI ii cicteeinte cantina 1.75 lalate 
Women’s. .......- Sites hunt Die  , 
Gertrudes and kimonos: Infants’_....- ieee... 
Shirts: . 
Bond! 8) Sere eee eT... 
MiG. ii) 5..2. wktpateh. bao Vo" ee 
Undershorts: 


Boys’ 

Men’s 
Pens: DOOD «...ndccevéctétedpontanttad 
Wy le ie Be acinietindiiceaeminetes 
Coats: 

Infants’ 


7. 40 | 


Te accent titnsepdbiidegs 9.00 
10. 60 


Children’s _..-.- eee : 
Omit: aecaie 5 eee ie . 13. 60 | 





Teen-age girls’... ...--- seceobala aaa 

Women’s, misses’, and juniors’ __- 26. 00 |... 
Pajamas: 

Toddlers’ . 

Children’s_. 

to we | ee eee a 
Suits: 





2. 00 | 
2. 00 | 
2.0 


13. 60 | 
16. 80 | 
26. 00 wthbdeoe 











Garment Wool | Rayon 
Skirts: Each | 
CRIT Gc s<ccéuatanteeseuceunas $f. 10 Sided 
OU. 225. 5 oi ais. italian 3. 90 ‘Te 
Pe EEE ©. BP Rimeniance 
Women’s, misses’, and juniors’.... ae i etduece 
Suits (masculine): 
oa ee 1 wihtiimeatadd | Sa 
ipa A I ca I A MD Tan seetemetinds 
gt ee ea re 
Men’s (other than tropical weight).| 33.00 |........ 
Men’s (tropical weight) ..........- SEP Bidncdeoe 
Separate trousers: 
Dem SS dati cine thibsntiieede 3. 90 oe 
Cadets’... if > 
Students’. _- 6. 60 | meeenies 
MG it Si catects clk 5 











The maximum average price program, 
known better as MAP, is the OPA cloth- 
ing and textile regulation which was de- 
vised with the production of low-priced 
clothing in mind. It is achieving its 
objective. The consuming public will pay 
the price if we abolish it today when the 
low cost clothing program is just show- 
ing real results. 

The garment MAP requires each man- 
ufacturer to deliver garments at no high- 
er average prices for each category he 
produces than his average in a 1943 base 
period. There are also MAP regulations 
for rayon piece goods and woolen fabrics. 
Cotton goods have never been under 
MAP. 

MAP was developed because between 
May 1943 and June 1945 clothing prices 
went up 15 percent, while other cost of 
living items remained stable. This in- 
crease in clothing prices came about 
largely because manufacturers shifted 
production from lower to higher priced 
lines. The highest price line limitation 
put a lid on prices but could not pre- 
vent a manufacturer from dropping his 
lower price lines and concentrating his 
production on his highest-priced lines. 

MAP has had results. In the last 3 


months of 1945 the increase in the cloth- 
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ing index was less than 1 percent, the 
smallest increase since 1942, and this was 
at a time when the piece-goods shortage 


was at its worst. And clothing prices 
have continued stable. 

MAP has not held down clothing pro- 
duction. The output of the two fabrics 
subject to MAP—wool and rayon—is 
above peacetime levels. Cotton textiles, 
not subject to MAP due to manpower 
shortages, lag behind. 

Without MAP fewer low-priced and 
more higher-priced garments would be 
produced. If MAP were abandoned now, 
the clothing bill of the American con- 
sumer would ‘go up $1,000,000,000 during 
the coming year. The garment manu- 
facturers would also suffer, for if more 
and more of the garments turned out 
were in the higher-priced lines, fewer 
people could buy and volume would de- 
cline with resulting loss of profit. 

Since the beginning of the war average 
clothing prices have increased 50 per- 
cent. Most of this rise in clothing prices 
has not been due to higher prices on the 
same items. Because styles are not 
standardized it has been possible to make 
slight changes in the trim of low-priced 
garments and then place them in a 
higher-priced line. About nine-tenths 
of the increase in average clothing prices 
came from the disappearance of low- 
priced lines and concentration of pro- 
duction in higher-priced lines. Most of 
this shift took place before MAP was put 
into effect a year ago. Since then the 
shift has been nearly stopped and more 
low-priced clothing has become avail- 
able. 

The overwhelming majority of firms 
have operated profitably under MAP, in 
spite of some claims to the contrary. 
During the third quarter of 1945 only 1 
out of every 10 manufacturers had aver- 
age prices above those permitted by 
MAP. Even in such cases the surcharges 
were less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the total business transacted. Between 
50 and 60 percent of all manufacturers 
actually produced at prices below the 
average required by MAP. 

The record of garment manufacturers’ 
profits also shows that MAP has not 
caused the garment industry any hard- 
ship. 

The 1944 earnings of the garment in- 
dustry were about 10 times as large as 
during the last peacetime year. Since 
MAP went into effect OPA has made 
many price adjustments to compensate 
for cost increases. While actual figures 
for current earnings are not available, 
reliable estimates indicate that they are 
well above prewar levels. 

Since MAP applies to manufacturers 
only it has no effect on the profit margin 
of retailers. As a matter of fact, MAP 
helps retailers by bringing back the low- 
priced goods their consumers are look- 
ing for. Retailers sell the garments pro- 
duced under MAP at the same average 
profit margins they have always used. 

If MAP goes there will be an increase 
of 10 percent in annual clothing bill. 
In other words a vote for abolishing 
MAP is a vote to give $1,200,000,000 to 
the garment industry—a curious gift to 
come through the action of the very peo- 
ple who are so disturbed at subsidies 
hampering free enterprise. 
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Gimbel Bros. Sale of Trucks—Veterans 
Deserve Better Break in Disposal of 
Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, most 
Members of Congress have received tele- 
grams from veterans’ organizations and 
veterans relative to the recent sale by 
Gimbel Bros. of a number of trucks, 
whereas the veterans have been unable 
to secure the desired number of trucks 
from the War Assets Administration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a number of documents 
relating to the transaction. Typical of 
the telegrams received by Members of 
Congress is the following telegram to me: 

Investigation requested regarding 600 new 
Studebaker 2'4 -ton trucks advertised for sale 
by Gimbel’s department store on page 48 of 
March 31, New York Times, which advertise- 
ment states were bought from War Assets 
Corporation and stored at Terre Haute, Ind. 
Many veterans in Chattanooga area are with- 
out jobs for lack of this type equipment. 
Why wasn't this new equipment sold direct 
to veterans who can't even buy worn-out 
equipment in this area? 

Lookout Post 1289, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; Sumners-Whitehead Post 14, 
American Legion; Veterans Advis- 
ory Center of Chattanooga. 


I took the matter up with the War As- 
sets Administration and I include letter 
dated April 5 from the liaison office of 
War Assets Administration, which is as 
follows: 

War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1946. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. KeEFauver: In accordance with 
your telephonic request of today in which 
you ask to be advised of the circumstances 
in the recent advertisement by Gimbel Bros.’ 
department store, New York City, of 600 
surplus Army trucks, the following informa- 
tion is submitted: 

There were originally 728 trucks declared 
surplus at the Terre Haute Ordnance Depot, 


Terre Haute, Ind. The trucks were packed 
for overseas shipment, two to a crate, dis- 
assembled. 

Under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 


Federal agencies and State and local 
ernments have a prior claim on surplus prop- 
erty, giving them the right to purchase be- 
fore it is offered to any other type of 
chaser. 

On December 8, 1945, catalogs adve 
these 728 trucks were mailed to all priority 
claimants in the sales region in which the 
sale was held. In this region are the States 
of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky. In addition, all State highway 
partments in the United States were notified. 

On the same day catalogs were mailed to 
all veterans in the States within the sales 
region who had expressed interest in trucks 
and who had been properly certified to pur- 


gov- 


pur- 


ising 


de- 


chase them under veterans’ preference regu- 
lations. 
On the same day all truck dealers in the 


region who had asked to be notified of truck 
sales were sent catalogs. All our regional 
offices were also notified of the sale. In all, 
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4,900 catalogs were sent out, the majority of 
which went to veterans. 

This was a fixed-price sale, and the dealers 
who ultimately bought the trucks paid the 
same price at which the trucks previously 
had been offered to veterans. 

Cn January 21, nearly 7 weeks after cata- 
logs advertising the sale had been sent to 
prospective purchasers, the trucks were 
placed on sale to Federal agencies. 

On January 22 and 23 the trucks were of- 
fered for sale to State and local governments. 

Beginning January 24 and continuing 
through February 1, the trucks were offered 
to veterans exclusively. 

Beginning February 4 and continuing 
through February 20, the trucks were on sale 
to dealers. Although the veterans’ prefer- 
ence period expired on February 1, veterans 
could still purchase these trucks on the same 
basis as dealers. Thus, it was possible for 
veterans to buy the trucks at any time be- 
tween January 24 and February 20. 

Reports on sales from January 21 through 
February 20 show that only 128 trucks were 
sold during this period. Federal agencies 
bought none. The State of Minnesota bought 
2 Veterans bought 40. Dealers bought 
86. Six hundred remained unsold. These 
were available to any qualified purchaser. 

On. February 20, eight Cleveland, Ohio, au- 
tomotive dealers, none of whom had made 
prior purchases as dealers, bought the re- 
maining trucks in the following quantities: 
Carnegie Body Co., Cleveland. _-.------- 76 
Nottingham Auto Sales, Cleveland_-_-_-- 76 
United States Truck Sales Co., Cleveland. 176 
Larick Motor Sales, Willoughby, Ohio_. 76 


irsch Motor Sales Co., Cleveland___--_- 74 
United States Truck Equipment Co, 
RWI. cist So nds euizecoaenc buen 74 
Bedford Auto Sales, Bedford, Ohio__--.- 74 
Brownless Chevrolet, Inc., Cleveland__.. 74 


These are the trucks that were offered for 
sale in Gimbel Bros.’ department store in 
New York City. 

The purchasers had the trucks uncrated 
and assembled at the Army ordnance depot 
at Terre Haute. The trucks were then driven 
to New York. 

Since Monday, April 1, the United States 
Truck Sales Co., one of the purchasers, has 
stated that the trucks purchased by that 
company were resold to a Mr. Mayorga, of 
New York City, acting as an agent for Arthur 
Price Associates, Empire State Building, New 
York City. A representative of Gimbel Bros, 
has further stated that Gimbel’s does not 
own the trucks, but are offering them for 
sale for the account of Arthur Price Asso- 
ciates. 

No complaints concerning the Terre Haute 
sale have been received from veterans or 
dealers in that region. 

It is our experience in previous sales of 
automotive equipment that there is a rela- 
tively small demand for these 2!4-ton, six- 
wheel-drive trucks. Also, these trucks, crated 
for overseas shipment, are without bodies, 
which is perhaps another factor contributing 
to the lack of interest in this sale. 

If I can be of further assistance to you in 
this matter, please do not hesitate to call 
upon me. 

Very truly yours, 
E. M. Scott, 
Assistant Liaison Officer. 


I asked the staff of the Small Business 
Committee of the House to make an in- 
vestigation of the transaction. The re- 
port of the investigation by J. G. Crost, 
of the Small Business Committee, which 
I am privileged to use, is as follows: 
SUBJECT: GIMBEL BROS. SALE OF 600 STUDEBAKER 

6 X 6 TRUCKS 

I am attaching a copy of a report dated 
April 4 which the Consumer Goods Division 
gave to General Gregory on the subject. 
The facts seem to be in line with the report 
given Congressgjian KeFrauver by Mr. Scott 
April 5. My comments are as follows: 
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1. As far as giving sufficient time to Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies and veterans 
is concerned, the War Assets Administra- 
tion’s action seems to be entirely proper. 
A No. 1 priority to veterans would do abso- 
lutely no good in cases such as this, since 
veterans had the preferences and would not 
buy the supply. 

2. I am informed that a six wheel, two- 
and-one-half-ton truck with four-wheel 
drive is an expensive truck to maintain. The 
price is $1,954 each and not many veterans 
are considered to be interested in this type 
of vehicle. 

3. The only respect in which the sale may 
be criticized from the veterans’ standpoint is 
that newspaper advertising was not used and 
other regions did not undertake to notify 
interested parties in their regions through 
the use of newspaper advertising. 

The statement was made, however, under 
point 6 of the report to General Gregory, 
that “copies of the catalog were mailed to 
each regional office.” In my opinion, when 
one regional office of War Assets Administra- 
tion has substantial quantities of a greatly 
desired item, like new trucks, which are un- 
sold to priority claimants and veterans in 
the region, other nearby regions should be 
notified by teletype so that they can take 
newspaper space to inform veterans in the 
nearby regions of the opportunity. 

The statement was made to me by Mr. 
Worth, of the War Assets Administration 
Truck Section, that veterans were loath to 
travel great distances to purchase trucks. 
Inasmuch as these were new trucks already 
crated, which could reasonably be purchased 
on specification and by mail, I don’t think 
that argument is too sound. 

I discussed the case with Mr. N. H. Bell, 
who is an assistant to General Gregory 
(working with Colonel Kenderdine). Mr. 
Bell advises me that under their new policy 
the Cincinnati regional office would have 
been required to contact other regions ad- 
vising them that there remained unsold sub- 
stantial quantities of new trucks for vet- 
erans in other regions to purchase. Further- 
more, Mr. Bell informs me that newspaper 
advertising is to be used in such cases. 


I call your attention to the recommen- 
dation of the staff of the Small Business 
Committee that items like trucks, which 
are unsold to priority claimants in one 
region, should be so advertised as to in- 
form veterans in nearby regions of the 
opportunity of securing them. In the 
case under consideration, if this proce- 
dure had been followed, veterans un- 
doubtedly would have secured the trucks 
involved. 

The foregoing material is included in 
the Recorp in the hope that it may clar- 
ify the facts of the controversy. 





California’s Grange Health Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in addition to the usual run- 
of-the-mill problems of operating a farm 
in these days of uncertainty, the farm- 
ers of California have had to concern 
themselves with the possibility of in- 
creased taxation, added confusion, and 
more and more bookkeeping because of 
the introduction of compulsory health- 





insurance measures both in this Congress 
and in the California State Legislature. 

California farmers, I imagine, are no 
different than those who till the soil in 
other States. They are, for the most 
part, a very self-reliant class of indi- 
vidualists. They have to be to take the 
risk they are forced to face each year 
as they gamble with the soil and with 
the elements to produce a living for 
themselves and their families. 

When it comes to a matter of medica] 
care they demonstrate their self-suffi- 
ciency. Many of them live miles from 
the nearest doctor and even greater dis- 
tances from a hospital. 

Because of this they have learned to 
take care of many of their own ills, the 
troubles of their ‘families and their em- 
ployees’ minor ailments without the as- 
sistance of a doctor. 

Because many farmers live and work 
in isolated areas of my State and because 
of their natural trait of self-reliance, 
these men and women do not run to the 
doctor for every little ailment, as do 
many of their city cousins who have 
medical and hospital services more read- 
ily available. 

However, when it comes to a matter 
of having to pay for compulsory health 
insurance through another tax levy on 
his total pay roll, the farmer knows he 
will be discriminated against. He will 
have to pay his share on the same basis 
as the city employer who has easy access 
to medical services. The unfairness of 
this situation is most obvious. 

Because of the inequities, which are so 
evident in all broad programs of com- 
pulsion, the farmers of California rose in 
almost unanimous opposition to the pro- 
posed compulsory health insurance pro- 
gram when it was before the 1945 session 
of the California Legislature. And, let 
it be underscored, it was their opposi- 
tion which had much to do with the de- 
feat of the proposal. 

Without going into a lengthy discus- 
sion on the merits or demerits of this 
compulsory plan, this program which has 
proven and is proving such a failure in 
every foreign country where it is in op- 
eration, let me tell you how some of Cali- 
fornia’s farmers are meeting the prob- 
lem head on—with customary direct and 
positive action. 

Early last fall members of the Cali- 
fornia Grange began investigating avail- 
able health- and accident-insurance 
programs which would adequately care 
for the farmers’ needs. 

They wanted first, reasonable, but lim- 
ited service. They wanted a plan which 
would take care of them in case of ill- 
nesses requiring hospitalization and they 
wanted a way to provide for the payment 
of the bills in case of accidents of such 
seriousness as to require hospitalization. 

In other words, they wanted stream- 
lined protection. 

They knew their needs would not be 
as demanding upon the medical profes- 
sion and the hospitals as would a like 
number of city dwellers. 

Knowing this, they wanted to pur- 
chase a service that was without frills. 
And, likewise, they wanted to pay a price 
that was equally “unfancy.” 

Out of their study was generated a 
contract between the California Phy- 
sicians’ Service and the Grange which is, 








in my opinion, an outstanding example of 
how the physicians of my State are co- 
operating with the farmers. 

In so doing they are continuing to 
merit the praise which has been given 
them by others of my California col- 
leagues here on this floor. 

It is at this point, I believe, that I 
should point out that the California Phy- 
sicians’ Service only last month again 
received a signal honor when the organi- 
vation was selected by the officials of 
the Veterans’ Administration to provide 
out-patient care for all veterans living 
in California. 

According to the latest estimates, there 
are now between 1,200,000 and 1,600,000 
veterans—natives and newcomers—living 
in the State. ‘The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion-California Physicians’ Service con- 
tract takes care of them all—including 
veterans of World War I and the veter- 
ans of the Spanish-American War. 
Think what this means in terms of tak- 
ing such a load from the overcrowded 
veterans’ hospitals. 

It is little wonder then that these 
farsighted professional men of my State 
have been so roundly congratulated. 

Col. T. J. Cross, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration chief -for California, Arizona, 
Nevada, and Hawaii, termed the agree- 
ment one of the “biggest steps in speed- 
ing up medical treatment for veterans 
with service-connected disabilities.” 

It means that the California physi- 
cians, the family doctors, the general 
practitioners, and the specialists—the 
6,200 members of the California physi- 
cians’ service—have been entrusted with 
a sacred honor and duty—the nurturing 
back to health the thousands of men who 
have made such great and gallant sacri- 
fices for us all. 

That they will take care of the veter- 
ans I have no fears because, according 
to the program, the veteran may make 
his own choice of physician. His own 
family doctor will be available to him. 

In countless instances the very same 
family physician, who brought the young 
man into the world, cared for him during 
his baby days, watched over him as he 
grew from adolescence, and saw him 
march off to war, will again take over the 
responsibility of his care and welfare. 

These, then, are the same professional 
men of my State who have cooperated 
with the members of the Grange. 
Though the field is a new one, they have 
entered it daringly. The physicians have 
taken the greater part of the risk because 
the costs, which I shall mention a mo- 
ment later, are of small consequence in 
comparison with the services offered. 

The physicians and the farmers have 
hit upon what they believe to be the 
practical solution to the farmers’ health 
problem. It’is the California Grange 
Health Cooperative. 

The program is being thrown open to 
all Grange members, their families, and 
their employees and employees’ families. 

No medical examinations are neces- 
sary, there is no age limit, and there are 
no confusing forms to be filled out. The 
red tape, so much a part of govern- 
mental operations, is a minus quantity in 
the application form and in the broad 
protection. This is because all existing 
conditions are covered once a farmer be- 
comes enrolled. 
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Here are a few of the hospital bene- 
fits offered: 

When a member or a member of his 
family is ill and requires hospitalization 
or needs an operation, or must have im- 
mediate emergency care because of an 
accident, his CPS membership card is 
his passport to a “paid in full” receipted 
bill. 

Hospitalization is provided for 21 days 
for each separate accident or ailment. 
Should hospitalization be longer, the 
California Physicians’ Service pays one- 
half of the hospital bill for the next 345 
days immediately following the original 
21 days. The patient is covered for an 
entire year and a day. 

In addition he has the free use of the 
operating room, dietitian-planned meals, 
general nursing care, surgical supplies, 
use of the cystoscopic room, supplies, 
dressings, splints, casts—all these serv- 
ices are free to the Grange member once 
he is enrolled in the health cooperative. 

But the CPS plan goes even further. 
It also includes certain assistance to ease 
the load of added expenses when there is 
a@ new arrival in the family. After 10 
months’ membership, a $50 allowance is 
given for maternity care at childbirth. 

The health cooperative also provides 
for the finest available surgical care in 
time of illness or serious accident. 

Major or minor operations will be 
made in the office of the member’s doctor 
or at the hospital. If hospitalization is 
needed, by the way, the member has his 
choice of hospital as he has his choice 
of physician. 

This surgical care further includes 
treatment for all fractures and disloca- 
tions, X-rays, if mecessary, ectopic 
pregnancies, and caesarean operations. 

X-ray and routine laboratory tests are 
available to the CPS-Grange member 
and his family when hospitalized. 
When the regular surgeon requires the 
services of an assistant, an assistant sur- 
geon is brought in at no added cost. 
Likewise, should the family physician 
find he needs the services of a specialist— 
the specialist is brought in and again 
there is no added cost. 

You—my colleagues here on the floor 
of the House who know the expenses that 
always accompany long periods of ill- 
ness and how unpredictable are acci- 
dents—you who know the care and the 
time involved in treating these cases will, 
I’m certain, be most interested in the 
fees charged in this new health co- 
operative. 

The few Members of Congress who are 
also honored members of the medical 
profession, I am certain, will be im- 
pressed when I tell you that all these 
services, which I have described, are now 
available to male members of the Grange 
for only $5.15 per quarter or $18.60 per 
year. 

Families of three or more—and there 
is no limitation on the number of persons 
in the family—may enjoy all this protec- 
tion for the nominal charge of $16.70 
every 3 months or but $64.80 per year. 

From my farming experience and 
knowing of the tragedies I have seen ride 
in upon families when illness or accident 
stops earnings, evaporates savings, and 
leaves the farmer with a mountainous 
bill for extended medical and hospital 
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services, I, for one, would not be without 
the protection at any cost. 

This service, let me repeat, is available 
not only to the 30,000 Grange members 
and their families, but the employees of 
the Grange and the employees’ families. 

But the contract does not stop there. 
It further provides that after 1 year’s 
time when 50 percent of the Grange 
members shall have become a part of the 
program, the contract will be opened up 
for a thorough inspection and review. 

The California Physicians’ Service will 
open its recoris and show all details, the 
number of members enrolled, the number 
of operations and the total time spent 
in hospitals by members. Im short, the 
CPS officials and Grange leaders will, at 
the end of the year’s operation, have all 
the facts for their appraisal. 

Then, it has been agreed, if necessary, 
a downward price revision will be made. 
Likewise, if it is found that the physi- 
cians’ costs have been too great—that is, 
if the low fees are endangering the con- 
tinuation of the service—an upward re- 
vision will be made. 

This, I know all will agree, is the Amer- 
ican way. 

It is open and aboveboard-. The basis 
for the contract is honesty and mutual 
respect marked with a decided spirit on 
the part of the physicians to assist the 
rancher in solving his health problem. 

Also, it is the voluntary way. It is the 
way of freedom—not compulsion. 

No army of bureaucrats will be required 
to operate the plan. No second army 
of bureaucrats will be required to see 
that the first set did its work properly, 
that the voluminous forms were made out 
in triplicate and quadruplicate—that 
they were filed in a dozen offices through- 
out the land—with copies for all the 
curious to see. None of these things 
will interfere with the successful opera- 
tion of this voluntary health insurance 
plan. 

As such, I am certain, it is the Ameri- 
can way—on its way to success! 





Changes Needed in the OPA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr 
Speaker, while the extension of the 
Emergency Price Control Act is under 
consideration I wish to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the following timely 
correspondence from the National Small 
Business Men’s Association: 

NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Ill., April 15, 1946. 
Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 


Dear Mr. ANDERSON: We believe the at- 
tached recap of our questionnaire will be 
of value to you in connection with your con- 


sideration of the extension of OPA 
This recap is a compilation of 4.454 oues- 
tionnaires which were filled in and returned 
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by members of our association. The mem- 
bers who returned questionnaires are scat- 
tered over the 48 States and represent more 
than 100 different categories of business 
which can be broadly classified under 4 main 
heads—manufacturing, wholesaling, retail- 
ing and service. 

To my mind, the most interesting and most 
important point in the whole recap is that 
96 percent are not satisfied with OPA as it 
is now constituted. This unquestionably 
means that if Congress extends OPA without 
drastic revision, there will almost automati- 
cally be a vast increase in black-market 
operations. 

The American people, particularly those in 
business, will give wholehearted support to 
any national policy which adds up and makes 
sense. But they definitely will not support 
a policy which they consider to be unneces- 
sary or unreasonable. We should have 
learned this lesson from the futile attempt 
to enforce the eighteenth amendment. 

Another very interesting thing about the 
recap is that 92.5 percent would like to 
have Congress investigate a healthy cross- 
section of the personnel of OPA. Probably 
one reason for this is that while the OPA 
personnel at the top level may be trying to 
do an honest job in a helpful manner, such 
an attitude does not go very far below the 
top level. There isn’t even one ounce of 
friendly helpfulness in a whole carload of 
OPA field personnel. Another reason may be 
because someone or some group in OPA is 
responsible for fixing different prices on the 
same product put out by different manufac- 
turers. I could give you many examples of 
this, but the one which follows will serve 
to make the point: 

On December 7, 1945, the Clay Equipment 
Corp.; of Cedar Falls, Iowa, applied to OPA 
for an increase in price on their 14-foot steel 
farm gate. They wanted to increase the 
price from $9.42 to $10.92 or $1.50 per gate. 
This increase in price was denied although it 
was fully warranted on the basis of their 
increased cost of production. Later, on 
February 18, 1946, OPA authorized Clay to 
increase the price on this gate one-half of 
1 percent or approximately 5 cents per gate. 

In the meantime, another company, the 
Bellmer Manufacturing Co., of Fort Dodge, 
iowa, applied to OPA for a price on a 14-foot 
steel farm gate. This company had not 
previously made such a gate. OPA fixed a 
price of $14.50 on the Bellmer 14-foot steel 
farm gate, which, I am told by competent 
authority, is no better, if as good, quality as 
the Clay gate. 

This sort of thing is happening all the time 
in all lines of business and must be partly 
responsible for the widespread suspicion of 
the motives of OPA personnel. Also, it is a 
good example of why businessmen do not feel 
that OPA adds up and makes sense. Still 
further, this is promoting inflation as farm- 
ers are forced to pay $3.50 more per gate than 
they would have had to pay had Clay been 
granted the requested increase in price. Also, 
it cuts down the supply of gates, as Clay 
cannot turn out very many gates on the basis 
of the larger his volume the more he loses. 

The recap also brings out that if business- 
men are granted permission to fix their own 
prices within certain prescribed limits, em- 
ployment will dncrease 34.5 percent and sales 
volume will increase 55.9 percent. 

In the final analysis, if disastrous runaway 
inflation is to be prevented, two basic things 
must be done: (1) Deficit financing must be 
eliminated in order to reduce the oversupply 
of money; (2) trade channels must be filled 
with an ever-increasing supply of goods, 
which means that all possible emphasis must 
be placed on production and distribution. 

Our association is not advocating that 
OPA be discontinued on June 30, 1946, but 
rather that OPA be extended in modified 
form for 1 year. _ 

We suggest that the modification be along 
the lines of drastically narrowing the area 


of the Administratcr’s discretion and that 
the Administrator be required to prescribe a 
formula under which each manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, dealer, and service ore 
ganization can fix his own prices within cer- 
tain limits. 

We suggest further that the formula for 
manufacturers fixing their selling prices 
might very well be cost as of October 1942, 
plus provable increases in cost since that 
date with a maximum increase of 15 percent 
above October 1942. All price increases to be 
filed with OPA on simplified forms which 
would clearly show which costs had increased 
and how much. Hardship cases—that is, 
those cases where an increase of 15 percent is 
not enough—to be handled by special appli- 
cation to OPA. 

Wholesalers, retailers, and dealers, under 
this formula, would apply their October 1942 
mark-up to their new cost price in order to 
determine their current selling price. 

The application of this or a similar formula 
would almost immediately move a much 
larger volume of goods to market and thus 
overcome one of the basic causes of inflation, 
which is an oversupply of money and an 
undersupply of goods. 

It would be necessary to put teeth in the 
formula in order to take care of the chisel- 
ers. This coulca be done by setting up a 
schedule of heavy fines to be assessed for 
violations in the application of the formula. 

It has been suggested that the applica- 
tion of this formula would put OPA up 
against a very difficult policing job. This 
may be true, but difficult as that job 
might be, it would not be nearly as difficult 
as is the impossible pricing job OPA is now 
up against and under the formula an in- 
finitely greater volume of goods would move 
to market. 

It is the considered judgment of our asso- 
ciation that the suggested formula is by far 
the lesser of two evils and will, in a much 
shorter time, again permit the establish- 
ment of our traditionally free market under 
which the ebb and flow of supply and de- 
mand plus free competition regulates prices 
more effectively and more equitably than 
they have ever been regulated by any other 
method in the entire history of the world. 

Sincerely, 
DEWITT EMERY, 
President. 


NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESSMEN’S ASSOCIATION— 
CONFIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE ON OPA 


Please answer the questions which pertain 
to your business. 


Check with 
an X 


1. Are you satisfied with OPA sub- 
Stantiiily O86... oe ccecec 

2. Do you have difficulty figuring out 
what you are supposed to do 
under OPA regulations? 


4. Do you think OPA regulations 
could be greatly modified with- 
out danger of serious inflation?__. 

5. Have you found OPA too incon- 
siderate and unyielding in the 
handling of appeals? 

6. Are you reluctant to approach 
OPA because: 

(a) Of the excessive cost of 
getting any changes 
made? 

(6) They demand too much 
information of a private 





(c) You fear they will use 
retaliatory tactics on 
anyone who questions 


(d) You do not think there is 
any chance of getting 
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Check with 
an X 
Yes | No 


Percent\ Percen 


. Do you feel that Government 
agency practices limit your free- 
dom of speech? ___.. 

3. Are your prices figured on a base 
period that is unjustly low?.__..-. 

. Are your margins being badly 
squeezed because of OPA in- 
creases being allowed to pro- 
ducers in the primary markets 
without compensating increases 
being allowed to you?. ikea 

. Have OPA regulations forced you 
to reduce your quality of mer- 
chandise or service? _- 

. Do you expect to experience gen- 
uine hardships before June 30, 
1946, untess: 

(a) OPA is thoroughly over- 
EE ila atiaticitianinaincs 
(b) Methods of temporary re- 
lief are rushed through? 

. Are you keeping some of your for- 
mer products out of production 
because making them would be 
unprofitable under your estab- 
lished ceilings? 

3. Are some of your needed materials 
or merchandise unavailable be- 
cause: 

(a) OPA ceiling prices on 
them are too low? eal 
(b) Of OPA delay in pricing 


. Would prompt approval of tem- 
porary prices requested by your 
sources of supply be of consider- 


. If OPA issued a 
regulation per- 
mitting you to 
fix your own 
prices, the top 
limit being an 
increase of not 
more than 15 
or 18 or 20 or 
25 percent 
above October, 
1941, would you 
(check increase 
you need): 

(a) Be able to operate at a 

satisfactory profit?_...... 
(b) Increase employment?-.... 
(c) Expand your sales force?__. 
(d) Increase your advertising 


15-36.5 percent. 
18-10.1 percent. 
20-28.4 percent. 
25-25.0 percent- 


(e) Bring out new products or 
increase your stock of 
merchandise? _.- 

If some such regulation, as above, 
is not issued within 60 days, 
what will be the effect on your 
business? (Use separate sheet for 
reply if necessary) 

. Would you like to have Congress 
investigate the background of a 
healthy cross section of the 
personnel] of the OPA? 

. Do you think that some sort of 
price contro] will be necessary 
until: 

(a) June 30, 1946 

(b) Dec. 31, 1946 

(c) Until approximately (date) 
(1947-48) 


9, What is your line of business 

. Approximate number of employees 
February 1946: 288,142—average 
per company, 65. 

. How many would you employ if 
permitted to go ahead on your 
own as outlined in question 15? 
387,668—an increase of 34.5 per- 
cent. 

. Estimate of volume for 1946 under 
existing conditions: $3,239,701,- 
000, if permitted to increase 
prices as checked in question 15: 
$5,051,815,000 an increase of 55.9 
percent. 


Name of company 
Signed by Title 
RONG, cciiaccncihicdnntiinanttnntacdédaetaamedareten® 


We'll be glad to have you sign this questionnaire, 
although that is not essential. All questionnaires will 
be held in our office and individual answers or figures 
will not be divulged to anyone. A recap will be made 
of all questionnaires returned and this recap wil! be 
presented to Members of Congress, to President Truman, 
and to administrative officials; also, released to the press 

This recap was compiled by Dr. John Mertzke, busi- 
ness analyst, Chicago. 








A Labor Law That Has Worked 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when there is so much discussion with so 
little conclusion regarding the advisa- 
bility or inadvisability of legislation to 
deal with labor disputes, it is gratifying 
to be able to point to the success of the 
labor relations law passed by the Minne- 
ota legislature in 1939 under the leader- 

hip of Harold E. Stassen. The law was 

assailed on all sides at that time but it 
has given us an unsurpassed labor rela- 
tions record during the war and I com- 
mend to my colleagues a review of the 
law appearing in the Chicago Sun. The 
first two sections follow: 

| From the Chicago Sun of April 15, 1946} 
PATTERN FOR- INDUSTRIAL PEACE—10-DAY COOL- 


ING-OFF PERIOD AND STATE CONCILIATION 
FIXED IN MINNESOTA LAW 


(By Milburn P. Akers) 


St. Paut.—Minnesota, after nearly a dec- 
ade of strife, adopted a labor-relations act 
in 1939 which, its advocates maintain, pro- 
vides a present-day pattern for maintaining 
industrial peace throughout the Nation. 

Many times, during the recent wave of 
strikes, the Minnesota law has been cited 
with the contention that its principles, en- 
acted into Federal statute, would result in a 
fair deal for labor, management, and the 
public, without resort except in rare in- 
stances, to work stoppages. 

What are those principles? How does the 
Minnesota law work? What has been its ef- 
fect upon labor, management, and the pub- 
lic? And how did Minnesota chance to pio- 
neer in this particular field? 

The State had extensive unemployment 
during the thirties, as did other States; it 
had considerable labor unrest, as did other 
States. But it also had, incident to that 
unemployment and unrest, more than its 
share of conflict; conflict which, in a number 
of instances, led to rioting and bloodshed. 

It was the day of the Dunn brothers whose 
dominance of the turbulent teamsters’ 
union in the Twin Cities was exercised with 
iron fist. In other unions, labor racketeers 
and extremists cowed honest labor leaders 
who sought only to protect the rights of 
their members. 

Minnesota also had, in the thirties, a State 
administration controlled by the Farmer- 
Labor Party. The late Floyd Olson was its 
first governor. He was succeeded, during the 
same regime, by Elmer Benson. 

Friends of the two men contend that some 
elements in labor took advantage of the 
friendliness toward labor of these men. Op- 
ponents still maintain that the governors, 
first the one and then the other, encouraged, 
directly or indirectly, some of the excesses 
committed by the hoodlum elements. 

The merits of that dispute are not germane 
to this series. Whatever the cause, the riot- 
ing, the bloodshed, and the turbulence inci- 
dent to strikes became a political issue in the 
State. 

In 1938 candidates sought election to the 
legislature on platforms pledging labor strait- 
jackets. Others ran on pledges to do away 
with what few restraints the State had. Of 
those elected, there were few who did not 
take an extreme position, one way or the 
other. on the issue. 

At the outset of the 1939 legislative ses- 
sion, bills representing the conflicting view- 
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points were introduced. Some had the sanc- 
tion of the Minnesota Federation of Labor. 
Others had been drawn by the bar associa- 
tion, industrialists and the farm element. 
Each faction was determined to ram the bill 
containing its own pet theories down the 
throat of the other. 

Minnesota, if it got any labor legislation 
at that session, appeared destined to get an 
extreme bill—one way or the other. Into that 
breach stepped the state’s newly elected gov- 
ernor, Harold E. Stassen, then 31 years old. 
He had been elected on a platform pledging 
a genuine effort at industrial peace. 

So he sought to reconcile the conflicting 
interests. He held many conferences with the 
contending forces. Out of them emerged a 
measure, enacted into law at that session, 
which became known as the Minnesota Labor 
Relations Act, one which now has had a 7- 
year test. 

It has become known as the “count 10” 
law, as its essence is, after a strike notice has 
been served, a cool-off period of 10 days dur- 
ing which a State conciliator attempts to 
bring the contending parties together. 

Here, in brief, is the Minnesota procedure: 

An impasse is reached in negotiations be- 
tween union and management. The union 
decides that its only recourse is to strike. Or 
management determines on a lock-out. 

Neither can take such action lawfully with- 
out filing notice of intention with the State 
labor conciliator and then waiting 10 days. 

During the 10-day interval, the State con- 
ciliator attempts a settlement. 

If he is unable to do so and if he has deter- 
mined that the dispute involves the public in- 
terest, he certifies it to the governor. The 
law states that the public interest is involved 
in any dispute in which a temporary suspen- 
sion of operations “would endanger the life, 
safety, health, or well-being of a substantial 
number of people of any community.” 

A dispute having been certified to the gov- 
ernor, both sides are enjoined from making 
“any change in the situation affecting the 
dispute, and no strike or lockout shall be 
instituted until 30 days shall have elapsed 
after the notification to the governor.” 

The governor may seek to reconcile the 
conflict himself. Or he is empowered to ap- 
point a commission of three—one represent- 
ing labor, one management, and the third 
the public. 

That commission, in essence, is a fact-find- 
ing body. It has power to administer oaths, 
subpena records or data pertinent to its in- 
quiry, and require the presence of witnesses. 
The commission seeks a formula on which 
agreement between the disputants can be 
reached. 

The acceptance of that formula by either 
party is optional. If one or the other rejects 
it and no agreement is reached for either fur- 
ther negotiations or arbitration, the strike or 
lockout legally can ensue. 


{From the Chicago Sun of April 16, 1946] 


PATTERN .FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE—-MINNESOTA 
LAW DEFINES CURBS ON MANAGEMENT .AS 
WELL AS ON LABOR 


(By Milburn P. Akers) 


St. Pavut.—Minnesota’s “count 10” labor 
law is not limited to procedures for the set- 
tlement of industrial disputes. It contains, 
in addition, specific outlines of the rights of 
labor and of the rights of management, as 
they have been resolved in Minnesota. 

Whether those rights, as expressed in the 
Minnesota Labor Relations Act, are suffici- 
ently inclusive may be disputed, and have 
been, by both labor and management. The 
fact remains, however, that, as sanctioned in 
Minnesota, they have been clearly set forth. 
Either party, labor or management, is free, 
at succeeding sessions of the State's legis- 
lature, to attempt enlargement, abridgment, 
or clarification—and both have. 

The statute penalizes either party guilty of 
breaking a collective-bargaining agreement. 
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Labor is prohibited from instituting a strike 
“if such strike is in violation of any valid 
collective-bargaining agreement” with which, 
at the time, the employer is complying in 
good faith. Similarly, the employer is pro- 
hibited from engaging in a lock-out of em- 
ployees with whom he has a valid collective- 
bargaining agreement if, at the time, they 
are complying with its terms. 

In the enumeration of unfair labor prac- 
tices—both for the unions and the manage- 
ments—the act cites a greater number which 
preclude labor from taking certain definite 
actions. Some labor leaders use that fact 
in seeking to substantiate the contention 
that the measure is partial to employers. 

Advocates of the act contend, however, 
that the mere number of cited offenses is not 
the test. They argue that the scope of the 
limitations must be considered. And they. 
maintain that the workings of the law—it: 
final effect upon either labor or manage- 
ment—is the only test of its efficacy and 
fairness. 

That dispute cannot be settled here. Each 
may judge for himself as he considers the 
unfair practices prohibited labor and man- 
agement. 

Consider first those listed as unfair prac- 
tices by labor. 

“Any employee or labor organization” 
prohibited from instituting “a strike if such 
strike is in violation of any valid collective 
agreement between any employer and his 
employees or labor organization and the em- 
ployer, is at the time, in good faith com- 
plying with the provisions of the 
ment.” 

The technique of the “sit-down” strike 
also is outlawed. It is also unlawful “for 
any person to picket, or cause to be pick- 
eted, a place of employment of which the 
persons is not an employee” unless a major- 
ity of the persons engaged in picketing that 
place are employees of the concern. 

The statute makes it illegal for more than 
one person to picket or cause to be picketed 
a single entrance to any place of employment 
where no strike is in progress at the time. 

And it is likewise illegal for any person 
to interfere in any manner with the opera- 
tion of a vehicle or the operator thereo! 
when neither the owner nor the operator of 
the vehicle is at the time a party to a strike.’ 

It is declared illegal for any employees, 
labor organization, or officer, agent, or mem- 
bers thereof to compel any person to join o1 
to refrain from joining any labor organiza- 
tion or any strike against his will by any 
threatened or actual unlawful interference 
with his person, immediate family, or phys- 
ical property, or to assault or threaten any 
such person while in pursuit of lawful em- 
ployment.” 

Strikes must be approved by a majority 
of the members of a collective bargaining 
unit. “For any person or labor organization 
to cooperate in engaging in, promoting or 
inducing a strike that has not been so ap- 
proved is illegal.” 

The farm element in Minnesota’s legisla- 
ture wrote a strong provision into the law in 
an effort to prevent interference, during 
strike not directed against them as employ 


agree- 





ees, with their delivery of produce or othe: 
farm products. 

It is held illegal for any person or labor or- 
ganization to hinder or prevent by intimi 
dation, force, coercion, or sabotage, or by 
threats thereof, the preduction, transporta- 
tion, processing, or marketing * * * otf 


agricultural products, or to combine or con- 
spire to cause or threaten to cause injury 
* * * whether by withholding labor or 
other beneficial intercourse, refusing to han- 
dle, use, or work on particular agricultural 
products * * in order to bring about 
such processors or marketing organization 
against his or its will into a concerted plan 
to coerce or inflict damage upon any pro- 
ducer. 
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Such are the main limitations that have 
been placed upon labor. 

What are those that have been established 
as unfair practices by management? 

Employers are prohibited from instituting 
“any lock-out of his employees in violation 
of any valid collective bargaining agree- 
ment * * * if the employees are at the 
time in good faith complying with the provi- 
sion of the agreement.” 

Employers are also prohibited from seeking 
“to encourage or discourage membership in 
any labor organization by discrimination in 
regard to hire or tenure of employment or 
any terms or conditions of employment.” 

They also are prohibited from “discharg- 
ing” or otherwise discriminating agafnst “an 
employee because he has signed or filed any 
affidavit, petition, or complaint or given any 
information or testimony” in a labor dispute. 

Labor spying is also declared illegal and 
so is blacklisting. 

These, in brief, are the rights of labor and 
of management as set forth in Minnesota’s 
Labor Relations Act. They, together with 
the procedures outlined in a previous article 
for the attempted settlement of disputes 
without resort to strikes, constitute ‘the 
State’s widely advertised law. 

Its effect on labor organizations, together 
with illustrations of its operations, will be 
detailed in a third and concluding article. 


Butter Prices Below Production Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, OPA 
ceiling prices on butter may benefit the 
cost-of-living index, but Americans can- 
not spread their bread with butter when 
it is not available on the market. Idaho 
and Utah dairymen have been harassed 
by the regulations of OPA and other 
Federal agencies, although these farm- 
ers have sought to maintain a high pro- 
duction of dairy commodities. 

The Deseret News recently published 
an editorial, showing why milk has been 
diverted into products other than butter. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the following editorial from that 
newspaper: 

IT WASN’T CAUSED BY LACK OF MILK 

Those who have complained over the lack 
of butter on their tables cannot rightfully 
blame the milk producers for that condition, 
according to information released by the 
National Dairy Council. For those figures 
disclose that in 1945 milk production in the 
United States reached the highest total in 
history—122,219,000,000 pounds, or 56,846,- 
000,000 quarts. Those statistics disclose also 
that there were 25,519,000 cows on the Na- 
tion’s farms last year, slightly fewer than 
in 1944, but they produced an average of 
almost 4,800 pounds, or 2,227 quarts, of milk 
each. This was 410 pounds or 191 quarts 
per cow more milk than was produced in 
the prewar years. 

It is shown further by those figures that 
the per capita consumption of milk and 
cream jumped to 442 pounds in 1945, the 
highest total ever reached, and 102 pounds 
more than the per capita consumption for 
the 5-year period from 1935 to 1939, inclu- 
sive. This means that an average of about 
206 quarts of milk was consumed for each 
man, woman, and child in the Nation, in the 


form of milk and cream. In the 1935-39 
period the average consumption was one- 
fourth less. 

That is one of the reasons that more butter 
was not available for the tables of the Na- 
tion—more milk was consumed as such in- 
Stead of in the form of butter. Other or- 
ganizations of dairymen call attention to the 
fact that the low price permitted for butter 
made it unprofitable for the dairymen to 
produce butter when more profit could be 
realized from the sale of milk and cream 
and ice cream. They are the ones who con- 
tend that less butter will be made and that 
many dairy herds will be sold if the ceiling 
price on butter is not raised to make its 
production more attractive. 

In the meantime prices are not permitted 
to reach their normal level through the nat- 
ural channels of supply and demand, and 
millions of persons are deprived of the little 
luxuries and delicacies to which they always 
were accustomed until the wizards of Wash- 
ington, through their system of controls, 


made it necessary for practically all to do 
without. 


The British Loan—We Do Not Have the 
Money To Lend—We Owe Approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,000 and Deficit 
of $22,000,000,000 This Year—The 
Loan Will Not Be Repaid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to thank the Speaker 
and the House of Representatives for 
granting unanimous consent to permit 
me to extend in the Recorp the speech 
which I made on Tuesday, April 16, 1945, 
over Station WWDC, Washington, D. C., 
cn the British-American financial agree- 
ment—the British loan. 

The British-American financial agree- 
ment is one of the most important ques- 
tions now before the Congress and the 
American people. Representatives of the 
Truman administration met with repre- 
sentatives of the British .Government 
and entered into an agreement. This 
agreement cannot become binding until 
it is approved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives. I dare say it in- 
volves more money and the fundamental 
rights of the American people than any 
other proposal that has ever been sub- 
mitted between this country and any 
other country. These representatives of 
the British and American Governments 
propose: 

First. That we make a cash loan to 
Great Britain of $3,750,000,000. 

Second. Turn over $6,021,000,000 of 
valuable equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies to Britain at 10 cents on the dollar. 

Third. That we turn over free to 
Britain our Army, Navy, and air bases, 
with installations, equipment, and im- 
provements now in Britain. 

Fourth. Tnat we cancel the $25,000,- 
000,000 lend-lease debt balance, after 
giving Britain credit for $5,000,000,000 
for reverse lend-lcase. 
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Fifth. That we agree to take Britain’s 
note without security for the cash and 
supplies amounting to $4,400,000,000 and 
give her 55 years to make the payment, 
with no payment of principal or inter- 
est until December 31, 1951, and interest 
to be waived for any year or period for 
which the foreign trade of Britain does 
not exceed in volume approximately 60 
percent of what it was before World 
War II. 

The’ British 
Keynes, stated— 

Has any country ever treated another coun- 
try like this in time of peace for the purpose 
of rebuilding the other’s strength and restor- 
ing its competitive position? 


representative, Lord 


No agreement has ever been proposed 
for this country that was more unfair, 
more inequitable, or more unjust to the 
American people. The American people 
are against this proposal, and I cannot 
believe that the American Congress will 
ratify it. 

In this radio address we undertake to 
set forth in detail, with supporting facts, 
disclosing how unfair it is to our country: 


I wish to thank Station WWDC for their 
gracious invitation to speak to my fellow 
countrymen on the British-American finan- 
cial agreement—the British loan. 

In this financial arrangement our country 
agrees: 

1. To make a cash loan to Great Britain 
of $3,750,000,000, and turn over to the British 
$6,021,000,000 of other supplies, consisting of 
all types of motor vehicles, great quantities of 
cotton, wool, clothing, men’s garments, shoes, 
sugar, meats, canned and preserved vegeta- 
bles, fruits, and great quantities of practically 
every other type of materials and goods for 
$650,000,000—a little over 10 cents on the 
dollar. 

2. Cancel €25,000,000,000 lend-lease debt 
balance, after giving Britain credit for $5,- 
000,000,000 for reverse lend-lease. 

3. We agree to make a present to Britain 
of the Army, Navy, and air bases, with all 
the installations, equipment, and improve- 
ments thereon. These cost us an enormous 
sum of money. 

4. We agree to aid Britain in removing all 
trade barriers, eliminating tariffs and bring- 
ing about free trade throughout the world. 
Britain has striven for years to have us adopt 
such a policy. 

5. The items for the cash loan and the lend- 
lease supplies amount to $4,400,000,000. We 
agree that Britain make no payments on this 
huge loan and pay no interest until Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, and that she have 50 years 
thereafter, or until 2001 to pay off this loan, 
with interest at 2 percent, and this interest 
under certain conditions to be waived. 

These are the five fundamental issues pre- 
sented in this most amazing and inequitable 
British-American financial arrangement. 


I AM OPPOSED 


I do not approve, and careful polls indicate 
that an overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people, Republicans and Democrats, are 
likewise opposed to it. 

I trust that my hearers will not jump to 
the conclusion that I am unfriendly to Brit- 
ain. My ancestors and 93 percent of the 
people I have the honor to represent are of 
English descent. If we are partial to any 
country, it is Britain. I admire British 
statesmen and people for their loyalty to 
their own country. They place the welfare 
of Britain ahead of any other nation, and 
that is exactly what I am doing in opposing 
this agreement. 

My objections are these: 

(a) We do not have the money to lend. 
We have a national debt of approximately 
$300,000,000,000. We must meet tens of bil- 











lions of contingent liabilities, largely grow- 
ing out of the war. We have been going in 
the red for the last 15 years. President Tru- 
man announced April 12 that we shall have 
a deficit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946 of nearly $22,000,000,000. Great Britain 
has a national debt of approximately $90,- 
000,000,000, if she does not count the $6,000,- 
000,000 she owes us from World War I but 
which we knew she will never repay. 

(b) Neither will she pay this proposed loan 
or interest. 

(c) If we make this loan to Britain, we 
shall have insistent demands for loans from 
a score of other nations, aggregating from 
fifteen to twenty-five billion dollars. We 
shall incur their resentment and everlasting 
ill will if we refuse. 

(d) Under the Constitution, Congress has 
the power to levy and collect duties, imposts, 
and taxes. It certainly is unwise for Congress 
to surrender this power under this proposed 
agreement for 55 years. When normal eco- 
nomic, industrial, and trade conditions come 
with the increased knowledge, experience, 
and modern equipment for mass production 
in industry and agriculture in the hands of 
our competitive nations with their low stand- 
ards of living and wages, I want the Congress 
to be free to take such steps as may be neces- 
sary to protect American industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor against the dumping of low- 
cost products and materials into our country. 
We must preserve our own home markets. 

(e) This proposal is inequitable, unjust, 
and unfair to the American people. 


NO STRINGS TIED TO THIS LOAN 


The American people have been told that 
the proceeds of this loan are to be spent in 
the United States and will thereby promote 
industry, agriculture, and provide jobs for 
American workers. This is a gross misrepre- 
sentation. Lord Keynes, who conducted 
these negotiations for Britain, makes this 
point crystal clear in his speech explaining 
this proposal to the House of Lords on De- 
cember 17-18, 1945. In referring to tied 
loans made by us to other nations, he said: 

“All the other loans which are being made 
are tied loans and limited to payment for 
specific purchases from the United States. 
Our loan on the other hand is a loan of 
money without strings, free to be expended 
in any part of the world. That is an ar- 
rangement, I may add, which is entirely 
consistent with the desires of the United 
States.” 

It will be observed that Lord Keynes is 
very definite that this agreement does not 
require Britain to spend the money with us 
and it was not our desire that she do so. 

If she is not bound, will she spend this 
money for goods produced under our high 
wages and short hours, or for goods in coun- 
tries with low wages and low cost of pro- 
duction. Won't Britain buy where she can 
get the best bargains? 


WILL BRITAIN USE IT TO BALANCE BUDGET? 


We quote from an Associated Press dis- 
patch, dated London, April 6, 1946: 

“‘Britain’s next budget has been written 
on the assumption that she will get the 
$3,750,000,000 loan from the United States’ 
a government source said today. 

“Tf it does not go through we will have 
to make a new budget,’ he said. 

“Hugh Dalton, Chancelor of the Exche- 
quer, will present the budget (for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1947) to the House 
of Commons Tuesday. Under it Britain is 
expected to balance her overseas accounts 
by the middle of 1947, due to the unusual 
success of the drive to increase exports. If 
the United States Congress does not ratify 
the loan, Britain will face the necessity of 
reducing imports or borrowing sterling from 
her banks. 

“The spokesman said the loan would cover 
the £750,000,000 ($3,000,000,000) deficit this 
year with not a great deal to spare.” 
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This is a most interesting statement from 
the Chancelor of the Exchequer (compar- 
able to our Secretary of the Treasury). 
Britain is doing very well in her export trade. 
Chancelor Dalton says that Britain is ex- 
pected to balance her overseas accounts by 
the middle of 1947, due to the unusual suc- 
cess in the drive to increase exports. She 
will balance her budget—ours will not be. 


In this proposal we agree to turn over 
to them our rich American home mar- 
kets, and furnish them $4,400,000,000 of 
cash, goods, and supplies. With these 
advantages from their chief competitor 
Britain should achieve even greater suc- 
cesses in the future. 


Lord Keynes certainly was right when 
he told their lordships in his speech: 


Has any country ever treated another coun- 
try like this in time of peace for the purpose 
of rebuilding the other's strength and re- 
storing its competitive position. 


With these disclosures, how can Amer- 
ican farmers, businessmen, and workers, 
who must make good in the end the de- 
fault of Britain on her other loans and 
on this, hope to profit by this improvi- 
dent deal? Certainly no other country 
was ever so generous to its competitor as 
we are to Britain. We furnish the money 
to balance her budget when our own 
budget is out of balance nearly $22,000,- 
000,000 for this fiscal year, and has been 
out of balance for 15 years, and our debt 
is three times as much as Britain. 

If she is going to use $3,000,000,000 of 
this loan to balance her budget she will 
not have much left to buy our products. 


BRITAIN AGREED TO PAY 


Britain and 16 other countries owe us $14,- 
000,000,000 on money advanced to them in 
and following World WarI. Not one of them 
for years has made any offer to pay any part 
of those honest debts, except little Finland. 
Britain owes $6,000,000,000 of that sum. Now 
she insists that we cancel $25,000,000,000 of 
balance of lend-lease of Worid War II. She 
did agree to pay. President Roosevelt in one 
of his messages to the Congress on lend-lease 
used this language: 

“For what we send abroad we shall be re- 
paid within a reasonable time following the 
close of hostilities in similar materials or at 
our option in other goods of many kinds 
which they can produce and which we need.” 

But instead of offering to pay they insist 
that we cancel this $25,000,000,000 balance. 
We might just as well agree to cancel it be- 
cause she will not pay it and We have no 
peaceful way to force collection. 

I do object, however, to turning over the 
$6,021,000,000 of supplies that Britain got be- 
fore and after the war closed for $650,000,000, 
a little over 10 cents on the dollar. We could 
have sold it for more but Britain refused to 
permit any of her subjects to buy any part of 
it from us. She was the only bidder and in- 
sisted on her pound of flesh. 

We have been passing laws giving our vet- 
erans, States, counties, and cities the right 
to buy if they were willing to pay good prices, 
but we see more than $6,000,000,000 of it in 
this proposal turned over to Britain. She will 
make much of this immense stock of sup- 
plies. The veterans will continue to wear out 
their shoes and patience in trying to get part 
of these surplus war supplies. 


BRITAIN WILL NOT PAY PRINCIPAL OR INTEREST 

The London Economist, one of England’s 
leading financial newspapers, recently had 
this to say: 

“The odds are billions to one that this 
new credit will not be paid—it is willing to 
bet all Lombard Street to a China orange 
that it will not be paid.” 
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The London News Weekly stated: 

“The chances are that long before Amer- 
ica can collect, a new international conflict 
will throw the loan and kindred supersti- 
tions into hog wash.” 

These and other British publications are 
realistic. They know that neither the prin- 
cipal nor the interest on these obligations 
will ever be paid. 

The unpaid and uncollectible $6,000,000,- 
000 of World War I, the $25,000,000,000 of 
World War II, the $6,621,000,000 came out of 
the pockets of the American people. If we 
add $3,759,000,000 to that it makes approxi- 
mately $37,000,000,000. This will all be bor- 
rowed money. At 2 percent interest it will 
amount to $740,000,000 annually. The Amer- 
ican people must carry this interest load for 
many years and finally pay off the principal 
sum of $37,000,000,000. We can do very lit- 
tle about the $6,000,000,000 and $25,000,000.- 
000. We could disapprove this loan and the 
sale of the $6,021,000,000 of supplies at 10 
cents on the dollar, and I have been and 
shall continue to vigorously oppose this al- 
leged loan. 


PROVIDE CAPITAL—NO INTEREST AND AMERICAN 
MARKETS 

Lord Keynes, in his speech to his lord- 
ships waxed eloquent in pointing out the 
generosity of our Nation in these words: 

“We pay no interest for 6 years. After that 
we pay no interest in any year in which our 
exports have not been restored to a level in 
volume which may be estimated at about 
60 percent in excess of prewar. I repeat that 
we pay no interest in any year in which our 
exports have not been restored to a level 
which may be estimated to about 60 percent 
in excess of what they were in prewar.” 

He continues: 

“If the Americans have tried to meet criti- 
cism at home by making the terms look a 
little less liberal than they really are so as 
to preserve the principle of interest, is it 
necessary for us to be mistaken? The balm 
and sweet simplicity of no percent is not 
admitted but we are not asked to pay in- 
terest except in conditions where we 
reasonably well afford to do so.” 

Britain bucked against agreeing to pay any 
interest. You observe Lord Keynes points out 
that in order to satisfy the American people 
it was agreed to put in the 2-percent rate, 
but with the condition it should not apply 
for any year or any time unless the foreign 
trade was 60 percent more in volume than 
it was at prewar level. Of course, Lord 
Keynes knew that it would not be 60 percent 
more, and therefore, we might just as well 
have omitted the matter of interest. There- 
fore, we will receive no interest, but they 
wanted to deceive the Congress and the 


can 


American people. This is another reason 
why he emphasized to the House of Lords 
that this is the greatest act of generosity 


ever known of one nation to another in help- 
ing to build up the power and strength of its 
competitor, and with this statement of Lord 
Keynes I heartily agree. 
HELP OUR VETERANS, THE NEEDY, AND BUSINESS 
Lord Keynes is one of the chief figures in 
the Socialist Government of Britain. He and 
the leaders of many of the countries of 
Europe are doing what they can to discredit 
and break down private enterprise and our 
capitalistic system of Government. They 
freely predict the end of private enterprise in 
our country and other countries. They be- 
lieve in government ownership and control 
and the socialization not only of industry, 
but agriculture as well. The chief exponents 
of these policies are the present Governments 
of Britain, Russia, and France. They have 
been the generous recipients of the bounties 
and benefits of our private enterprise and 
capitalistic system. They denounce our sys- 
tem but are constantly seeking our bounty 
and favors. They insist that our Nat 
borrow the money from the American people 
and lend it to them when we Know that it 


? 
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will never be repaid. They will use our 
money and our credit to compete with and 
help destroy private enterprise in this coun- 
try. I am quite willing for the Socialists of 
Britain and France and the Communists of 
Russia to have the kind of government that 
their respective peoples desire and are willing 
to pay for, and will not threaten the security 
of our country and the peace of the world, 
and to socialize their industry and agricul- 
ture if that is the wish of their people, but 
the American people should not be called 
upon to finance them. It is difficult to un- 
derstand why our American representatives 
will agree to this one-sided proposal. Why 
does not Britain borrow this mgney from 
her own banks and her own people or from 
the international bank? They would have to 
give security and pay interest; and repay the 
debt, but in securing this money and credits 
from us Britain puts up no security and in 
the end will pay no interest and will not 
pay the debt. 

We require our veterans to give security for 
the money that our Government advances to 
them, pay 4 percent interest and liquidate 
their loans in 10 years. When our Govern- 
ment makes loans to our farmers, we require 
them to give security, pay 314 to 4 percent 
interest, and this is also true when we lend 
money to those engaged in industry. 

If we wish to distribute three or four bil- 
lions in cash and six billions in war supplies, 
let us use these to rehabilitate disabled vet- 
erans and hundreds of thousands of private 
business enterprises that are war casualties, 
and increase the pension benefits to our dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents, and to 
our needy aged, needy blind, needy disabled 
and needy orphans 

We have been very generous in World War I 
and World War II with Great Britain, France, 
and Russia. They and other nations in Eu- 
rope seem to think there is no limit to the 
resources of the United States. 

We must preserve the financial integrity 
and the economic stability of our Nation. 
We cannot balance the budget of Britain 
when our own budget will be out of balance 
nearly 22 billions at the end of the present 
fiscal year. This proposed financial ar- 
rangement with Britain is a real threat to 
the security of our own country and this Con- 
gress surely will not approve this proposal 
and place additional burdens on the shoul- 


Gers of the American people and unborn 
generations. 


Extension of Price Contro] 
EXTENSION OF REMARK 


HON. WILLIAM A. ROWAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, 500,000 
women from the great State of Illinois 
cannot be wrong and those who voted for 
crippling amendments and against H. R. 
6042, the bill to extend price control, will 
be apprised of that fact between now 
and the November election. While I did 
not count them I saw a roll of signatures 
of Illinois housewives approximately half 
a mile long delivered in Washington on 
Monday, April 15. The signatories all 
pleaded with the Representatives from 
the third largest State in the Union to 
support the price-control bill. It is per- 
haps one of the largest petitions ever 
brought to Washington and represents 
women in every section of the State, 
mostly mothers and housewives who are 


fearful of run-away inflation which they 
insist will ensue if the price-control bill 
is emasculated. 

Mrs. Frances Adams, custodian of the 
enormous petition which was afterward 
broken up and distributed to the 26 Rep- 
resentatives from Illinois in the Congress 
of the United States, said that this docu- 
ment was buttressed with thousands of 
letters from Illinois women appealing to 
the Members to give consideration to the 
plight of the housewife in the event of 
inflation. 

Supplementing the plea of the women 
came thousands of requests from men in 
the lower income brackets who view the 
future with great trepidation in the event 
price controls are removed. Not only 
organized labor, but laborers who are 
not organized, white-collar workers, ten- 
ants and people receiving pensions and 
annuities, all joined in this colossal peti- 
tion to the Representatives from Illinois 
to keep down the cost of living by the 
passage of H. R. 6042. All aver they will 
be heard from again, and again, and 
again. 


Grange Is Opposed to Subsidies 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress is now debating whether to con- 
tinue payment of subsidies on agricul- 
tural products in order to maintain low 
price ceilings under the OPA program. 
Although it is contended these subsidies 
benefit the producers, it is apparent that 
consumers are the direct beneficiaries, 
because they are enabled to have a part 
of their grocery bills paid out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. It is interesting to note 
the viewpoint of Idaho farmers, as re- 
flected in a recent editorial appearing in 
the Idaho Granger. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I insert the following 
editorial: 

HAND-OUTS TO CONTINUE 

The President insists that subsidies on 
agricultural products be continued. 

Secretary Anderson stood out for the elim- 
ination of subsidies on June 30, but reports 
indicate that he has reversed his position and 
that he will back the subsiay program of the 
President. 

And who is to get the subsidy? 

It is true that the argument is made that 
the farmer gets the subsidy, but the facts 
remain clear and distinct that labor and the 
general consumer will buy his gfoceries for 
less than the cost of production and that the 
Federal Treasury will be called upon to make 
up the difference. 

Labor is striking and winning wage in- 
creases Of 1714 percent in many cases, and 
various other settlements, all of which assure 
labor of a take-home pay larger than was the 
case of wartime income. 

Labor and the consumer are in a better 
position to pay their own grocery bills than 
ever before, but a subsidy bill will be in- 
curred to pay the farmer, and the farmer will 


be taxed to help pay himself for the goods 
he sells. 


Deficit spending is to continue. 
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Hand-outs are to continue. 

Inflation is turned loose. 

The answer to such a program is “chaos.” 

The stream of time is littered with the 
wrecks of governments that undertook to 
subsidize their citizenship out of the national] 
purse. . 

The demand by the President and those in 
authority, that in order to placate labor that 
the National Treasury will be called upon to 
pay for groceries, is placing the farmer in the 
position where he must sell his products be- 
low the cost of production and beg Congress 
for a hand-out to help him survive. 

The hand that gives is the hand that takes 
away, and the farmer is finding himself 
placed in the position of becoming a pro- 
fessional and permanent mendicant. 

Permanent hand-outs, permanent subsi- 
dies, permanent deficits only spell one word: 
“inflation.” 

Who won the war? 


OPA and High Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
economic faking of the Office of Price 
Administration has been exposed in 
many ways, but its most fraudulent 
claim of stopping high prices is best re- 
futed by an editorial of the Bellevue 
Gazette, of Bellevue, Ohio, which I in- 
clude, as follows: 


HOW HIGH IS UP? 


Some notion of the ambiguous query “How 
far is up?” came with a comparison of pres- 
ent day prices with those contained in a 
J.C. Penney advertisement which ran in the 
June 24, 1932, issue of the Bellevue Gazette. 

Prices listed in the 14-year-old advertise- 
ment were so astoundingly low that we were 
prompted to check them against the prevail- 
ing market for like items in today’s situation 
in which producers have “the price bit in 
their teeth while OPA jostles uncertainly in 
the saddle.” 


Many of the items advertised are not pro- 
curable even at today’s inflated level, but 
prices are quoted as if they were for the sake 
of comparison. 


Glance, if you will, at this summary show- 


ing 1932 prices against those of today for the 
following items: 


| 
1932 1946 


$2. 98 $12. 75 
Moon's ti OUTED. cock cdi oc secdidcccvad | .25 é 
Men’s denim overalls .49 1 
Men’s chambray shirts . 25 
Men’s work socks . . a 
Men’s broadcloth shorts.......-......| .19 
Men’s pull-over sweaters 98 
. 25 
Men’s handkerchiefs.................. | .03 
Boys’ denim overalls.........-.-.....- | 39 
a eee _ 
ee .39 
Boys’ canvas shoes .49 
Standard muslin 05 
Sheets, 80 by 90 . 43 
Pillowcases, 42 by 36. .10 
Gladio percale . 0744) 
. 25 
-25 
| . 25 
Women’s silk hose_.-.-- ink Mebinahsiheietel .49 

| 





These are enough to show that prices in 
the depths of the depression were sometimes 
only a fourth, often only a third of tod«y’s 











prices, and still there is a resounding grum- 
piing to release controls and let them go still 
higher. 

Our reputation as an economic theorist 
does not permit us to say whether this up- 
swing is right or wrong, but we do know 
that to be able to afford them, one’s income 
must go up in proportion and even if it 
docs, what has it gained one? 

The sufferers in this situation are those in 
the “lag” group whose wages do not im- 
mediately follow increased prices and those 
whose incomes are derived from invest- 
ments. 

It’s like airplane travel—it 
sounds safe, but there are always a few 
getting hurt. This makes a lot of people 
prefer to travel on a lower level. 


looks safe, 





Continued Price Control Is a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following radio interview granted by me 
to Francis (Pete) Tully over the Yankee 
Network on Saturday, April 13, 1946: 


Mr. TULLY. Congressman FORAND, as you are 
chairman of the Congressional Committee 
for the Protection of the Consumers, would 
you explain for the benefit of our audience 
just how that committee came into existence 
and what its purposes are? 

Mr. ForAND. I shall be glad to do that, Mr. 
Tully. The Congressional Committee for the 
Protection of the Consumers was organized 
during the war by a group of us Members of 
Congress who realized that the low-salaried 
and fixed-income groups—the pensioners, 
the old people, the veterans, the retired per- 
sons, and others—were having a difficult time 
meeting the mounting cost of living. The 
purpose of the committee is to do all in its 
power to protect the consumers against the 
enactment of iegislation that would make it 
more difficult for them to meet their needs 
on the small incomes they received. 

Mr. TuLLy. Could you be a little more spe- 
cific, Congressman? 

Mr. Foranp. Yes. For example: During 
the war, when goods of all types were even 
more scarce than they are now, our commit- 
tee interested itself in the enactment and 
enforcement of the rationing and price-con- 
trol laws, to the end that the poor as well 
as the rich would be able to secure his 
share of the commodities that were available. 
Now that rationing is practically nonexist- 
ent, and that legislation to extend the life of 
the Price Control Act is under consideration, 
our committee has been reactivated and in- 
tends to do all it can to secure extension of 
the act for 1 year beyond June 30, oppose 
amendments that would sabotage the act, 
and seek adequate appropriations for its 
proper enforcement. 

Mr. Tutiy. What, in your opinion, will 
happen, Congressman, if the Price Control 
Act is not extended for another 12 months? 

Mr. Foranp. I don't want to be a pessimist, 
Mr. Tully, but frankly I fear that if price 
control is lifted now this country may be 
swept by a wave of inflation that might well 
ruin our economy for many years to come. 
The 1929 collapse that wiped away the life 
savings of many of our people, pauperized 
many of America’s wealthy, and brought on 
the worst depression in our history, would 
seem insignificant in comparison. 

Mr. Tuity. Is it true, as is being alleged, 
that inflation already is here, that more of 
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it is inevitable, and that we may as well let 
it have its way? 

Mr. FoRAND. My answer to that question is 
in three parts: 

1. It is true that inflationary pressures are 
at a very high level. 

2. In uncontrolled areas of our economy, 
like the stock market, residential real estate 
and farm lands, dangerously inflationary con- 
ditions now exist. 

3. Control of commodity prices has been 
quite successful. 

We must keep in mind these facts which 
are a threat of inflation: Public spendable 
income in the last 6 months of 1945 was at 
the rate of $131,800,000,000 a year. This is 
only $8,100,000,000 below the wartime peak of 
$139,900,000,000 which was reached in the 
first 6 months of 1945. This is 47.5 percent 
above spendable income in 1941, and 95 per- 
cent above 1939, cur last peacetime year. 

The Nation’s money supply is greatly ex- 
panded. Currency in circulation at the be- 
ginning of the war was $7,200,000,000 and 


by November 1945 it had increased to 
$28,200,000,000. 
The stock market in the 5 months fol- 


lowing VJ-day rose 22 percent. Not even 
the requirement of 100 percent cash pay- 
ments for stocks could check that speculative 
rise. 

In real estate, a survey shows that of 
63,347 single-family homes sold recently the 
sales prices were 149 times monthly rental 
values as compared with a normal rate of 
100 times monthly rental. Farm prices have 
increased by 58 percent. 

Only commodity prices, where controls are 
had, have remained stable, and even these are 
beginning to mount under pressure. We are 
sitting on a powder keg, Mr. Tully. 

Mr. TuLty. When do you think supply 
and demand will come into balance, Mr. 
ForRAND? Do you see any indication that this 
will be soon? 

Mr. Foranp. I don't believe anyone can 
answer that question with any degree of cer- 
tainty, but experts tell us it will be several 
months before we can go into a store or other 
business house and select just the article we 
want, as and when we want it. 

There is encouragement, however, in the 
recent report of Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, John W. Snyder. On April 
1, Mr. Snyder informed the President that the 
physical change-over of plants to peacetime 
use has been virtually completed, and that 
the bringing of men, materials, and compo- 
nents into harmonious balance for full pro- 
duction is already showing results. 

Despite the stoppages of production by 
labor-management disputes, total civilian 
production during the first 3 months of 1946 
was at an annual rate of $150,000,000, the 
highest level ever reached by Our Nation— 
in war or in peace. If we keep up at tris 
rate it should not be too long before supply 
catches up with demand. 

Mr. Tutiy. Returning servicemen report 
that they are having difficulty in getting ci- 
vilian clothes, despite your statement that 
production has increased. How can you ex- 
plain that, Congressman? 

Mr. Foranp. Price control and hoarding are 
closely related, Mr. Tully. No doubt you 
have heard, as I have, that not only are ci- 
vilians buying more than they actually need 
in many instances but also that some manu- 
facturers and many dealers are holding back 
their stocks in the hope that the price-con- 
trol law will not be extended. They see an 
opportunity to make an extra profit on their 
hoarded stock if price control is not extended 
because they know prices will skyrocket. 
Farmers are refusing to market their grain 
for the same reason. 

Mr. Tutty. What is your remedy for this 
situation, Mr. Foranpb? 

Mr. Foranp. The best remedy that I can 
suggest is that Congress act promptly to 
either extend the price-control law or declare 
that it is not going to do so. We should let 
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the manufacturers, dealers, and farmers 
know just what to expect. If the law is to 
be extended, as I am very confident it will 
be, then these hoarded stocks of merchandise 
will be released. 

Mr. TuLLy. Congressman, you say that the 
stocks will be released—-do you mean through 
the regular channels of trade? 

Mr. Foranp. I should hope that it would 
be through the regular channels of trade, but 
I am not so naive as to believe that all of 
this merchandise will come through legiti- 
mate markets. I expect some of it will be 
channeled through the black market. That 
is the reason why we of the Committee to 
Protect the Consumer are asking that ade- 
quate appropriations be made for the proper 
enforcement of the law. We want to elim- 
inate the black market. OPA being 
blamed for not cleaning up these rackets and 
black markets, but in fairness I must say 
that Congress has been most reluctant to 
vote sufficient funds to provide a 
enough staff of investigators to bring these 
law violators to justice. It is most distres- 
sing to note that while the general public 
applaud our returning servicemen for the 
grand job they did on the battlefields, they, 
at the same time, encourage the black market 
and thus prevent the veterans from secur- 
ing, through legitimate channels, and at rea- 
sonable prices, those things that they need 
to rehabilitate themselves. Unless funds are 
made available for proper enforcement the 
extension of the price-control law would be 
a mere gesture. 

Mr. TuLLy. When you speak of rehabili- 
tation of the veteran you do not mean only 
clothing, I assume? 

Mr. FoRAND. No, Mr. Tully. When I speak 
of rehabilitation, I include clothing, food, 
shelter, and a decent job at good wi ; 
Right now I think that housing is perhaps 
the most distressing item to the average 
serviceman upon his return home. That 
why I heartily favor the so-called Patman 
bill which embodies the suggesti nade by 
President Truman and House Expediter Wil- 
son Wyatt. 

Mr. TuLtty. Congressman, is it your opin- 
ion that OPA should stick to any fixed policy 
or should there be some flexibility? 

Mr. ForRAND. My opinion is that while there 
should be a general program, there m 
a certain amount of flexibility to fit the par- 


large 





ticular circumstance. By that I mean th 
an over-all plan cannot apply with justice 
to all cases. That fact is recognized by OPA, 
as can readily be seen by the fact that sine 
VJ-day 12 important changes have been made 
in the OPA policy to fit postwar needs. 
Among these are the program for pric 
goods that have been out of production 
during the war, the program of speeding up 
pricing of new products, steps taken to break 


bottlenecks in production, fixing the dollar- 


and-cent prices on building materials, steps 
to relieve hardships and keep many produce 

in production where there was a wide exten- 
sion of individual adjustment provisions, the 
issuance of general rescue orders, orders mak- 
ing special increases to stimulate production 
of low-price goods, a program for decontrol 


developed and put 
that since VJ-day controls have been removed 
from products with an annual les value 
of about $5,500,000,000. Controis will be re- 
moved from other items as fast as it i 
to do so. In fact, hundreds of items 
freed of controls this very week 

Mr. TUuLiy. Congressman, what 
pened to the many appl I 
increases that have been filed with OPA? 

Mr. Foranp. Since VJ-day there were 6,809 
individual applications for price increase 
Of that number, 3,567 were granted 


into effect, with the r ilt 






has hap- 


catior for price 


1,299 granted in part. 1,221 were denied, 425 
were dismissed, and 296 were withdrawn 
Further—and this should be of interest to 
landlords—in 1245, otit of a total of 278,828 


petitions for : 
192,673 were granted. This proves that there 
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is flexibility within the framework of OPA 
and that it is being used to afford relief 
where proof of hardship is given. 

Mr. Tyiiy. It has been said during the 
hearingr before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that OPA pricing policies 
have den low-end goods off the market, 
thus for*ing the public to buy higher priced 
gceods aud defeating the purpose of price 
control. %o you care to comment on that, 
Congressman? 

Mr. Foranp. We must realize, Mr. Tully, 

t manufacturers are human beings just 
like the rest of us and that they are in 
business to make the biggest profit they can. 
High-price goods always yield bigger profits 
than low-price goods and very often yield 
higher margins of profit. That is the reason 
why no manufacturer cares to make low- 
price goods if he can avoid it, and very often 
mekes low-price goods only because mate- 
rials for high-price goods are not available. 
Then he makes low-priced goods in order 
to get volume. During the war buying 
power of the public was greatly increased and 
more people bought more merchandise and 
thus created shortages. It is but natural 
for persons who have money to buy the 
better grade of merchandise, but we must 
bear in mind that always there is a certain 
number in our population who have not the 
means to buy high-price merchandise. 
They, too, must be provided for. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that in the price-control pro- 
gram steps be taken to compel the manu- 
facturer of some low-price goods. I believe 
that not OPA but the profit incentive is re- 
sponsible for today’s shortages of low-price 
merchandise. 

Mr. Tutty. I imagine, Congressman, that 
you have heard the statement that produc- 
tion, which is considered the principal cure 
for inflation, is being curtailed by price con- 
trol and that instead of preventing inflation 
price control will perpetuate it. 

Mr Foranp Yes, Mr. Tully; I have heard 
that statement. But anyone who cares to 
study the fact will admit, I am quite sure, 
that these claims are based upon misinforma- 
tion. The fact is that during the month of 
November 1945, 4 months after VJ-day, pro- 
duction in this country reached a level above 
that of any year when the Nation was not 
actively at war. On that date production was 
51 percent above production in 1939, our 
last real peacetime year. Another indica- 
tion that price control is not hampering pro- 
duction is the fact that in December 1945, 
there were employed in this country 51,400,- 
060 persons. This is 2,000,000 more than held 
jots in 1941, and more than were employed 
in 1939. Pretty full employment of the labor 
force and substantial increase in total out- 
put are not indications that the price con- 
trol law is interfering with production. 

Mr. TuLLy. Does your mail show much op- 
position to price control, Congressman? 

Mr. Foranpb. No, Mr. Tully; it does not. Of 
course, I get some complaints, but these are 
on specific cases and not against the law it- 
If. You know no one likes Government 
controls as such. We all want them removed 
at the earliest date possible—that is, when 
supply and demand are in balance. To re- 
move controls too soon would be to invite 
inflation, which might well result in wiping 
out the savings of the people, destroy the 

alue.of their insurance policies, cause fore- 

ures on their homes and their farms, and 
disrupt our national economy. 

A check made of the mail received recently 
by the Banking and Currency Committee 
indicates that the majority of the people 
realize this danger and want price control 
continued. 

The tally of 12,000 letters from individuals 
showed 95 percent favored extension of the 
price-control law. Business firms and trade 
organizations divided one-third for and two- 
thirds against. The small firms favor the 
extension and the large firms oppose it. 


Sé 


“Four Freedoms” or None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Pilgrims to the GIs, we have fought 
for the famous “four freedoms”—free- 
dom of speech, of religion; freedom from 
fear and from want. If the word “Amer- 
ican” can be defined, the “four freedoms” 
are the very heart of the definition. How 
is it possible, therefore, that a group can 
consciously or unconsciously violate three 
of these four freedoms and still continue 
to operate as the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. This committee repeatedly has been 
guilty of endangering the very roots of 
Americanism which it was set up to pro- 
tect. Over 50 Members of Congress 
have already indicated their desire to see 
it abolished. Two members of the com- 
mittee itself have already spoken out 
against its most recent actions. Church- 
es, schools, and civic organizations all 
over the country have protested its pro- 
cedure and questioned its motives. Why? 

VIOLATION OF FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Last November nine radio commenta- 
tors had their scripts requested. The 
only aim of this was to make the most 
liberal and democratic of our commen- 
tators seem mysteriously dangercus, to 
make employers of these men think twice 
before hiring them. 

VIOLATION OF FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


An investigator for the committee, in 
the presence of its chief counsel, made 
a violently anti-Semitic statement to a 
professor of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The statement was never re- 
pudiated by the committee, and because 
of this statement the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches asked for the 
abolition of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

VIOLATION OF FREEDOM OF PRESS 


The New York Times recently ran a 
paid advertisement calling for the aboli- 
tion of the committee. The responsible 
advertiser was subpenaed by the com- 
mittee and asked for the names of his 
clients. Editor and Publisher, the most 
respected trade journal in the newspaper 
field, says: 

Investigation by this committee of opinion 
expressed in paid advertising copy, particu- 
larly the subpena of the agency and news- 
paper, amounts to intimidation. 


VIOLATION OF FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


Several organizations have recently 
been subpenaed by the committee and 
their officers cited for contempt of Con- 
gress. One of these is a relief group 
which, along with the Quakers, has per- 
formed a great humanitarian service in 
collecting funds for the victims of fascism 
in Spain. The committee has smeared 
this group and attempted to end its 
worthy efforts. Another organization, 
working for a betier understanding be- 
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tween us and our former allies, the Soviet 
Union, finds itself attacked by the com- 
mittee. Yet only a short time ago, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower wrote to this organiza- 
tion: 

As an American soldier and lover of peace. 

wish your council the utmost success i 
the worthy work it has undertaken. 

REPUDIATION OF THE WORD “DEMOCRACY” 


Mr. Adamson, the counsel of the Com- 
mittee On Un-American Activities, in a 
letter to a group of veterans—most of 
whom are wearers of the Purple Heart, 
protested their frequent use of the word 
“democracy” in their literature. He 
said: 

I wonder if you are sufficiently familiar 
with the history of the United States to be 
aware that this country was not organized 
as a democracy, and that section 4 of article 
IV of the Constitution reads in part as fol- 
lows: “The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of government.” Is it your purpose to ask 
for an amendment of the Constitution or 
do you propose to conduct a propaganda 
campaign against the administration of the 
provisions of the Constitution? 


This statement, denying that America 
is a democracy, has never been repudi- 
ated by the committee. This statement 
and a dozen more violations of American 
ideals are the reason why the Committee 
on Un-American Activities must be 
abolished. 


Congress Today—A Radio News Program 
Which Focuses Attention on Our Na- 
tional Legislative Body 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 8, Ray Henle began a news broad- 
cast, Congress Today, through the facil- 
ities of WOL and given direct from the 
radio correspondents’ gallery of the 
House. 

I consider Mr. Henle one of our top- 
notch radio newsmen. He is honest and 
presents the picture as he sees it and not 
from any biased viewpoint. 

In opening these broadcasts I believe 
the explanatory statement he made is 
interesting and timely. I include a part 
of that comment, as follows: 


Mr. HENLE. By way of explanation, in 
starting this new broadcast, you'll be inter- 
ested in a word or two as to why we are under- 
taking it, and what it will deal with. 

Well, the answer is that here at radio 
station WOL, we think we see a general, 
widespread revival of interest in what's hap- 
pening on Capitol Hill—the like of which we 
haven't noticed for a good many years. You, 
the public, are beginning to make it clear 
that you are swinging back the pendulum 
of your interest to the institution of Govern- 
ment which actually is closest to you, and 
which is most responsive to your will and 
wishes. 

Of course, it’s nothing new to say it, every- 
one pretty generally knows that Congress is 
closest to the people, and was intended by 
the founders to be so, but the fact is, that in 











recent years, the Congress of the United 
States has beén something of a news “step- 
child.” And, at a time when the boards and 
bureaus of the executive branch of the 
Government have practically wallowed in a 
ea of publicity. 

Of course, that’s perfectly understandable. 
High powered and highly paid publicity 
agents in the boards and bureaus of the exec- 
utive branch become almost a branch of 
covernment in themselves. No agency 

emingly can function without them. And 
those publicity agents plied their trade with 
such aggressiveness and zeal, that for a while 
all of the important headlines featured their 
activities, at the expense of news developing 
in Congress 

Then, of course, war came along, and pub- 

interest gravitated to the tremendous 
undertakings of the Army and Navy and also 
to a number of the new civilian agencies 
which were created as a necessary appendage 
to handle special problems raised by the war. 

Now it appears to us, here at radio station 
WOL, that the time has arrived when you, 
the public, once more are discovering that 
the United States Congress still is a primary 
source of public interest, and that conse- 
quently, the people not only here in Wash- 
ington but all over the country, want to 
know, with renewed interest, and in greater 
detail, precisely what their Congress is doing. 

So this is the radio program to which we 
hope you'll turn every evening for a report 
which deals exclusively with what the Sen- 
tors and Representatives on Capitol Hill are 
doing, the nature of the questions they are 
vrestling with and perhaps some of the mean- 
ing behind those problems. 

I hope to be telling you also, something 
abcut the men behind the legislation, some- 
thing of the personality and background of 
the Congressmen who figure in the news. 
Needless to say, over this microphone, you'll 
get both sides of any issue, and when a con- 
troversy is partisan. as it usually is in Con- 
gress, you'll get the Democratic view and the 
Republican view, as the party spokesmen 
tate their views for us. 





Monopoly Versus the People of Cali- 
fornia—The Central Valley’s Program 
Is Being Endangered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
huge power monopolies and great land- 
holders of California have always op- 
posed the full development of the Cen- 
tral Valley program. They are still doing 
their utmost to undermine it and defeat 
its purpose. They have been successful 
in having an appropriation slipped into 
H. R. 5400 which will give to the Army 
engineers the task of constructing two 
dams in California, the Isabella Dam on 
the Kern River, and the Pine Flat Dam 
on the Kings River. 

I want to see these dams built. I want 
to see construction on them get under 
way as quickly as possible. But I want to 
see them built as multiple-purpose dams 
under the Bureau of Reclamation, so that 
they may provide low-cost water for ir- 
rigation and low-cost power for pump- 
ing, as well as fulfilling their flood-con- 
trol purpose. Only in this way and as 
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part of the Central Valley program will 
these dams fully serve the farmers and 
consumers of California. 

For this reason, they must be con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
whose program of Central Valley de- 
velopment has already proven itself be- 
yond a doubt. Under the Army engi- 
neers, these dams may be alienated and 
managed in a manner which may easily 
defeat the entire Central Valley project. 
Under the Army engineers, what will 
happen to the 160-acre limitation law? 
I have asked this question myself and 
been asked it many times by constitu- 
ents. This law must be upheld, if the 
small farmer is to be protected. It must 
be upheld if we wish to make farms avail- 
able to as many veterans of World War II 
as can qualify. It has been pointed out 
that under the Army engineers’ construc- 
tion of these two dams, the worthy prin- 
ciple of acreage limitation may be com- 
pletely set aside. 

I would like to explain the danger to 
the Central Valley program, to multiple- 
purpose dams, to the 160-acre limitation 
law, if we permit the Kings and Kern 
River Dams to be constructed by a de- 
partment which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, plays into the hands of the big 
power interests in opposition to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation program. 

As long ago as May 5, 1941, the late 
President Roosevelt wrote the Secretary 
of War reeffirming an earlier decision 
that the Kings River project should be 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Then, as late as April 2, 1945, Mr. 
Roosevelt when he signed the War De- 
partment’s civil functions appropria- 
tion bill for 1846, declared he had been 
reluctant to do so, because the bill con- 
tained appropriations to enable the Corps 
of Engineers to prepare plans for these 
projects in the Kings and Kern rivers. 
He added that in the near future he in- 
tended to submit to Congress recom- 
mendations for legislation transferring 
jurisdiction over all of the Central Valley 
projects to the Bureau of Reclamation— 
but meanwhile he died, and such recom- 
mendations were never submitted. 

Picking up the threads of this situa- 
tion, President Truman on June 2, 1945, 
requested both the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Army engineers to make 
comprehensive reports of their plans. 
Now the plans have been developed and 
the only thing delaying their submission 
to the President—and a fair comparison 
of them—is the fact that the Governor 
of California is holding them for further 
consideration. 

The Director of Public Works of Cali- 
fornia has asked that the Army engineers 
be granted funds for construction work 
on the Kings and Kern Rivers Dams. 
This request, plus Governor Warren’s 
delaying tactics, has prevented a com- 
parison of the two plans. I have had an 
opportunity to examine these plans and 
think there is no doubt that the Army 
engineers’ plan is undesirable and should 
not be railroaded through the Congress 
before the reports which the President 
asked for have been received. 

A comparison of the two plans makes 
it amply clear that the Army engineers 
have no comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment of the resources of the Central 
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Valley. The Corps of Engineers does 
have a physical plan for flood control 
which comprises but a part of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation’s comprehensive 
plan. It is not the physical plan of the 
Army engineers that causes me deep con- 
cern, however; it is the policies under 
which they propose to develop their plan. 

These policies are clearly those that 
will promote land monopoly, bring about 
confusion in Federal administration until 
it became a joke, lead to unwarranted 
subsidies for a comparatively few land- 
holders, promote ruinous land specula- 
tion, waste the resources of California, 
and weaken the democratic process in 
California. 

The Corps of Engineers has intention- 
ally confused the processes of democratic 
government. While pretending to ob- 
serve the wishes of Congress, it has taken 
action which has had the direct effect of 
encouraging great land-owning interests 
of California to oppose the reclamation 
laws laid down by Congress years ago 
and reaffirmed many times after search- 
ing debate upon the floors of the House 
and Senate. What is more, its action 
has encouraged the monopolistic inter- 
ests of California to thwart the will of 
the great masses of farmers and working 
men of my State. This has been made 
clear to me in no uncertain terms by 
my constituents. I am firmly convinced 
that a majority of the people of Cali- 
fornia can no longer be hoodwinked by 
these interests. 





Surplus Property Disposal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herein a very ap- 
propriate and penetrating article which 
recently appeared in the Worcester Tele- 
gram. 

This supplements previous insertions I 
have made illustrating the confusion ex- 
isting in our surplus property disposal 
program and the difficulties and barriers 
which prevent our veterans from secur- 
ing the consideration which the Congress 
intended to provide for them when it 
passed this law. 

While I appreciate that thi: 
program, it seems to me that the admin- 
istrators have had enough time to place 
it upon an efficient basis. In the light of 
current inadequacies, however, I again 
urge that the War Assets Administration 
intensify its efforts to channel this prop- 
erty into the hands of our veterans, our 
small businessmen, and farmers by the 
immediate elimination, insofar as it is 


a vast 


practicable, of administrative delay and 
bureaucratic red tape. 
The Worcester Telegram is performing 


a distinct public service in bringing the 
matters to the attention of Con 


our people: 


gress and 
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Vets ARE Poor THIRDS AT SURPLUS GOODS SALE 
(By Marvin Richmond) 


Early in my childhood I was told the story 
of old Mother Hubbard, who went to the cup- 
board and found it bare, but it was only the 
other day that I made the acquaintance of 
the cupboard. 

The beginning was a War Assets Adminis- 
tration advertisement, printed all over the 
country, of a colossal sale of photographic 
equipment in Baltimore, Md., March 25 to 
April 12. 

I am still looking for the sale. 
no Army red tape. 
no merchandise. 

After being discharged from the Army I 
went, like thousands of other ex-GI’s look- 
ing for materials they needed, to the War 
Assets Administration, which handles the dis- 
posal of gocds no longer of any use to the 
War Department. 


There was 
There was—literally— 


WAITID FOR THE SALE 


At the’ Bureau’s Worcester office I received 
the fullest cooperation and a certificate 
which, on the face of it, entitled me to buy 
$2,500 worth of photographic equipment 
which had been declared surplus. Then I 
waited for the sale. 

In due course I received a circular which 
described this colossal event in these glowing 
terms: 

“You will find in this sale photographic 
equipment which you can sell, which you 
need, which you’ve been looking for. You 
do not have to think, just say, ‘I will be there 
im Baltimore.’ ” 

I said I would be there in Baltimore. 

I went. I am still looking for the photo 
equipment. I still need it. But I am ap- 
parently never getting any. 


HAD HIGH HOPES 


On D-day-minus-one I drove a weary 12 
hours and finally reached Baltimore, tired, 
dirty, and with no place to sleep, but with 
high hopes of getting somewhere on the next 
day, on which—they said—veterans could 
inspect the equipment they proposed to buy. 

Next morning I found, in front of the Paca- 
Pratt Building, where the “colossal sale” was 
to take place, about 200 ex-soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, many still in uniform. Mum- 
bling and grumbling, they waited for the 
doors to open. 

The doors were supposed to have opened 
15 minutes before, but it seemed some clerk 
had not yet arrived with the keys to certain 
files. I joined the waiters. 

JUST LIKE THE ARMY 

We waited. It seemed like old times. 
is the Army, Mr. Jones. 

The place finally opened up. We entered 
a room about 160 by 105 feet, where samples 
of equipment to be sold were supposed to be 
on display. 

As set forth in an 84-page, check-sheet 
pamphlet — complete with illustrations — 
there was supposed to be available photo 
equipment worth $1,590,000 or more. 

“SOLD OUT’’ EXCEPT JUNK 

All we saw on counter after counter were 
signs—‘“Sold out.” 

Gone were the cameras, the enlargers, 
projectors. ,Gone were all the choice scarce 
items which we, all ex-service photographers, 
had been persuaded were there for the pur- 
chase. Nothing was left except ordinary 
junk. 

This cupboard was bare. 

Sure, there was some stuff left. Look, 
here’s the locknut off a Mitchell movie cam- 
era. The eyepiece from a Speed Graphic. 
There’s a movie camera—a Moviola about 10 
years old and minus the lens, 


This 


WHO GOT THE STUFF? 

Who got the gocd stuff? 

I met men who on the strength of the 
powerful and convincing advertising traveled 
to Baltimore from Lcuisville, Ky., 500 miles; 


Cornersville, Ind., and even Los Angeles, Cal., 
to name a few. 

They could not even buy a flash bulb. 

But the customers who beat us to the 
jackpot of precious merchandise were not 
veterans smarter or earlier birds than our- 
selves. 

They were priority holders given special 
preference under the Surplus Property Act, 
which states that Federal agencies can buy 
first; counties, cities, and tax-supported in- 
stitutions, second. 

And veterans third. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PAYS NOTHING 

The Veterans’ Administration took $99,000 
worth of the best in this “colossal sale.” 
And under the law the Veterans’ Administra- 


tion pays nothing for surplus property used 
in its facilities. 


The Virginia Board of Education got $35,- 
660 worth. Also ahead of the veterans were 
the Smithsonian Institution, National Geo- 
graphic Society and Carnegie Institute. And 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Churches. And the Y. M.C. A. And 
so on down the line to substantial sales meade 
to Army post exchanges and Navy ships 
stores, which will place the gocds on sale 
to men still in the service at posts and bases. 

Congress is now in the process of correct- 
ing the priority regulations. But until they 
get around to it veterans will be greeting 
each other at these “sales” with the now 
practically universal, 


“Hello, sucker! How far did you come?” 


Pay of Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has at last made a start in the 
direction of remedying the situation of 
the Nation’s postal employees, but it is 
only a start. These workers have been 
notoriously underpaid for a long time, 
and the Congress has finally passed leg- 
islation to provide them with a small in- 
crease in income. This increase is not 
really enough to provide these workers 
and their families with a decent stand- 
ard of living under the present high- 
living costs, but it is a start. I sincerely 
hope that in the near future the Con- 
gress will consider this problem again 
and will pass legislation which will bring 
the compensation of the postal em- 
ployees very much closer to that decent 
standard which should be the right of 
all of the American people. 

There is, however, another matter in 
which the postal employees have been 
unjustly discriminated against, and this 
is something to which we should turn our 
immediate attention. I refer to the mat- 


ter of annual vacations and sick leave. . 


Other Federal employees are now enjoy- 
ing the benefit of 26 days of annual vaca- 
tion and sick leave, but the postal em- 
ployees are not covered by this just and 
necessary provision. In spite of the fact 
that they work long hours the year 
round, and in spite of the fact that many 
of these hours are spent outdoors in all 
kinds of weather, absolutely no provision 
has been made for vacations and for sick 
leave for these workers. 
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I have introduced a bill, H. R. 4630. 
which, if enacted, would give the postal 
employees the same rights and privileges 
which are now enjoyed by the other 
Federal employees, and I cannot urge 
too strongly the importance of passing 
this bill. It is the responsibility of the 
Congress to provide working conditions 
for Government employees which are at 
least comparable to those enjoyed by the 
great majority of the workers throughout 
the country, and certainly an annual 
vacation and some provision for sick 
leave are among the minimum essen- 
tials. This fact has long been recognized 
by other employers, and it is high time 
that it be recognized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Congress must pass H. R. 
4680 and provide the postal employees 
with the annual vacations and sick leave 
which they so clearly need. 


New Nylon Developed by Du Port Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following news item: 


ELASTIC NYLON IS DEVELOPED BY DU PONT CO.— 
STRETCHABLE AS RUBEER; NONE OF MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


A new elastic nylon which wculd make 
women’s stockings as stretchable as rubber 
was disclosed today by du Pont Co. chemists— 
with a great big “if” warning that women 
should not get too optimistic. 

Research development on an experimental 
scale of a new nylon capable of rubberlike 
properties was announced by the du Pont Co. 
in a paper read to members of the American 
Chemical Society in convention at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

The “if” attached, which should keep the 
hopes of nylon-hungry American women 
from soaring beyond the clouds, lay in the 
statement that none of the material is avail- 
able for commercial use, and won't be for a 
long time, if it ever is. 

Experiments with textile fibers made from 
these new nylons “have elastic properties ap- 
proaching those of rubber,” said Dr. Emer- 
son L. Wittbecker, of the du Pont rayon 
department. 

Nylon yarn of the type now used in hosiery 
“with the highest combination of strength 
and elasticity of any fiber now in commercial 
use,” has an elongation of only 15 to 25 per- 
cent, Dr. Wittbecker pointed out. 

The new nylon, he said, has an elasticity of 
95 to 99 percent in comparison with 100 per- 
cent for rubber. 

Dr. Wittbecker emphasized that the new 
nylon family addition is only a laboratory 
development. 

“Nothing in our paper should be construed 
as evidence of even possible commercial ap- 
plication,” Dr. Wittbecker warned in pre- 
senting his report. “None of the materials 
described is now commercially available, or 
will be for some time to come, if at all.” 

A new industrial plastic capable of with- 
standing acids which dissolve gold and plati- 
num and temperatures of 572 degrees was 
also announced at the convention today by 
the company, with this product already in 
use. 











It is already contributing importantly to 
modern engineering developments such as 
the jet engine, in which it is the only plastic 
that will stand up under the high tem- 
peratures to which it is subjected. Radar 
ind television are among other fields in 
which it is solving serious problems. 

“No substance has been found which will 
dissolve or even swell the polymer,” said Dr. 
Malcolm M. Renfrew, who presented the de- 
velopment to the society in a paper which 
he prepared with Dr. Ernest E. Lewis, also 
of the du Pont Co. 

The plastic material, tetrafluoroethylene 
resin—to be known by the trade-mark “Tef- 
lon”—was developed in du Pont research lab- 
oratories. It was manufactured for special 
military uses during the war in a pilot plant 
at the Arlington, N. J., plant of the company’s 
plastics department. 

Limited amounts in the forms of sheets, 
rods, tubes, coated wire, tape, and fabricated 

ctions are now available for experimental 
purposes. Difficulty in fabrication and high 

st of manufacture are conditioning factors 
in the plastic’s present stage of development. 

Dr. Renfrew predicted that the new plastic 
will find use by industry where unusual re- 
sistance to solvents and corrosive agents is 
demanded, where heat endurance is of para- 
mount importance, and where insulation 
against high electrical frequencies is needed 
in combination with one or both of these 
properties. 





Race Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Congress and the Department of Labor 
the fact that the United States Employ- 
ment Office at 1100 South Flower Street 
recently had a sign posted in one of its 
information windows reading, “For 
white applicants only.” 

We do not like that sort of thing in 
California any more than any decent 
American should tolerate it in any part 
of the United States. I think it is neces- 
sary that the matter be investigated by 
the Labor Department, and that the per- 
sons responsible for this flagrant viola- 
tion of United States Government policy, 
and our Constitution, be properly dealt 
with. 

It is disgrace enough in the eyes of the 
watching world, that the United States 
needs a fair employment practices com- 
mission after having fought- a war 
against racial and religious discrimina- 
tion. That one is necessary, is more 
than obvious when an office of the United 
States Government fosters the very sub- 
versive, undermining, divide-and-con- 
quer tactics of our recent enemies. 

The question of America growing up 
and living in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of our Constitution becomes more 
pressing every day. We now are hearing 
from discharged servicemen the stories 
of vicious discrimination in the armed 
forces. 

The War Department’s further promo- 
tion of Jim Crow during the war has ac- 
centuated tensions which have no right 
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to occur in twentieth-century society, 
and which could have been eliminated 
if a decent and proper program had been 
worked out by those planning an effec- 
tive American military force. 

Now, as a veteran, the Negro soldier 
is returning to a world even more dif- 
ficult for him than before. 

The GI bill of rights, which we have 
enacted, is inadequate enough; but, in 
the educational provisions of this bill, we 
did not provide that discrimination and 
quotas by the schools and universities 
should be laid aside. 

In housing, to get a GI loan on a house, 
it must be within a certain price range, 
and under 12 years old. We did not pro- 


vide that restrictive covenants—by which 


the majority of such residences are 
covered—must be set aside for any 
veteran who needs housing. 

The most important phase of the GI 
bill provides readmission to jobs and rea- 
sonable preference to veterans on new 
ones. We overlooked the fact that dis- 
crimination, for one or another vicious 
reason, is a part of our employment sys- 
tem, and did not include provisions in the 
bill to prevent discrimination because of 
race, religion, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

It is understood that there should be 
no race discrimination in the carrying 
out of any of our laws. We must not 
sit idly by. Action must be taken in the 
immediate future to prove to ourselves 
and our world neighbors that we prac- 
tice as well as preach democracy. 





Loan to Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FADJO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including an editorial 
appearing under date of April 13, 1946, 
in the Texarkana Gazette with respect 
to the proposed loan to Britain: 

THE PROPOSED LOAN TO BRITAIN 


One of the very important matters now 
before Congress is the proposed loan to Great 
Britain—not the British Empire. We have 
watched these negotiations with considerable 
care over a period of several months and have 
studied the statements of those favoring the 
loan and those opposed. 

We have come to the conclusior. that it is 
proper and in the public interest that the 
United States should make this loan, but 
there is one important iter. in the proposal 
which we think should be changed, and that 
is the one providing that the interest may 
be waived in years when it is thought im- 
possible for Britain to make this payment. 
This leaves entirely too large a loophole, 
which easily may be taken advantage of by 
the British Government under political 
pressure, as we saw demonstrated after the 
last war. If in any year England is unable 
to pay the interest in addition to the prin- 
cipal payment due the provision should be 
that this interest Payment might be de- 
ferred and should become interest bearing, 
but it certainly should not be wiped out en- 
tirely. Britain should understand that when 
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she borrows this money she owes it and the 
United States will insist that it be paid in 
full with interest, as agreed. 

The United States will have to borrow 
this money from its citizens and the Govern- 
ment will have to pay interest on it. There- 
fore the loan should not be made in any 
such way that the taxpayers of the United 
States will have to pay any part of it for 
which they will not be reimbursed by the 
British. 

Memories of the aftermath of World War 
I are still fresh in the minds of a substan- 
tial portion of the American people, and they 
have no desire to ever again be called Uncle 
Shylock by their friends across the sea. 





Men’s Clothing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
shortage of men’s clothing continues. 
There are many factors which cause this 
shortage. It is admitted that an unusu- 
ally great demand requires more produc- 
tion than ever before. 

The OPA and CPA have attempted to 
bring low-cost clothing to the market in 
abundance. Their attempts to achieve 
this result has not been successful due 
to the fact that many of their regulations 
were impractical and unworkable. 

The greatest mistake they have made, 
has been the so-called MAP program. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
following newspaper article from the 
California Apparel News, in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. This article is the second 
of a series of three articles on this sub- 
ject. 


MEMO TO CONGRESS: THE CLOTHING FIASCO 


(By William J. Bowen) 
MEMO NO. 2. PRICING INEQUITIES 


Short-sighted indeed is he who would 
abandon price controls while supply still falls 
far short of demand. The disaster that would 
result is elementary economics to a nation 
well schooled in the pitfalls of unbridled in- 
flation. A Gallup poll discloses that 70 per- 
cent of the people favor retaining ceiling 
prices until supply can satisfy demand. It 
is safe to say that among apparel manufac- 
turers (the very people suspected of trying to 
break the line) a rousing 90 percent, or 
better, are solidly behind price controls 

Nevertheless, the structure and adminis- 
tration of these controls within the apparel 
field leaves much to be desired. Admittedly 
an extremely complex sphere in which to im- 
pose ceilings, a better, more equitable job 
should and can be done. Some of these 
shortcomings have direct adverse effects upon 
the consumer, for whose protection they were 
established. Others have indirect effects. 
No less a force than the powerful United 
States Congress can hope to cut through the 
tape, put an end to the hemmming and haw- 
ing, and prod the reluctant OPA to set 
correcting these evils. 

Especially offensive and unjust to the con- 
Sumer are present OPA regulations which 
grant ceilings to new manufacturers (who 
have no comparative base periods) which are 
sometimes as much as twice as high, on iden- 
tical items, as those allowed older, estab- 
lished houses. Patently unjust to competi- 
tive manufacturers, it results in nothing 
short of fraudulent misrepresentation to the 
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unsuspecting consumer. A large portion of 
the population has always had to rely upon 
price as an idex to quality in the clothing it 
buys. Under the supposed protection of ceil- 
ing prices, the purchaser has an increased 
sense of security in this reliance. Little does 
he know that the dollar pair of shorts he 
spurned is identical to the $2 pair he bought, 
except that perhaps the cheaper one was 
better sewn. 

Under the system of free, competitive en- 
terprise, the housewife is on guard and pro- 
tects herself as best she may against a busi- 
ness world that she suspects of contriving to 
do her out of her last dollar. This she does 
by employing her own limited, often mis- 
guided measures of value and quality; by re- 
lying upon the reputation of the merchant; 
but most of all, by helplessly using price as 
the yardstick of quality. No longer suspi- 
cious, she now feels free to place all her trust 
in that little statement on the tag, “OPA 
ceiling price, $8.95.” Why, that’s her Gov- 
ernment saying so, and saying it to protect 
her against the merciless merchant. Little 
does she know that often she is being horn- 
swoggled by a well-meaning but bumbling 
OPA, And nobody tells her, so her faith per- 
sists, and when the manufacturer who knows 
asks to have it all straightened out he is 
glared at as a selfish hanger-on to the lost 
ideals of foul capitalism, a meddler whose 
whole intent is to sabotage all bureaucracy. 

What end is served in fixing nice, low, little 
1943 ceiling prices and then driving all the 
good, old, reliable, standard brands off the 
market because those confiscatory prices 
thwart the incentive to preduce? What is 
gained in having these prices on the books 
unless the merchandise is on the shelves? 
And how awkward when, in their place, new 
and ersatz goods mushroom up and are re- 
warded with generous prices, all because they 
have never been heard of or made before. In 
this manner OPA has actually fostered a 
camouflaged inflation while professing to be 
ighting it. 

Realistic pricing, equitable to all and con- 
ducive to production, is sorely needed. This 
not only can be done within the framework 
of noninflationary price fixing, but, by en- 
couraging production, and hence creating 
competitive selling, can help to remove the 
very threat of inflation. 

But before realistic pricing can be assured, 
a realistic evaluation of costs must be estab- 
lished. The apparel industry cannot absorb 
a 30-percent increase in labor charges and 
hope to sell profitably at antiquated base- 
period price levels. Perhaps some industries 
can do it, particularly those with automatic 
production methods. You can toss another 
batch of toothpaste into the hopper or an- 
other load of ingots into the furnace and in- 
crease unit production with little added labor. 
3ut you can’t throw a bolt of fabric at a 
sewing machine and catch a stack of skirts 
coming out the other end. Even if it were 
so, the principle of labor absorption is predi- 
cated upon increased productivity and ab- 
normal volume. In many a garment factory 
it is subnormal. In the making of apparel, 
the relation between the units of labor and 
the units of production is very nearly con- 
stant regardless of volume. Only the less 
significant ¢actor of overhead has any place 
within this type of reasoning as applied to 
this industry. 

The list of grievances occasioned by a com- 
plex maze of inflexible and unrelenting reg- 
ulations is legion. Typical is the lot of a 
manufacturer whose foresightedness caused 
him to convert to cheap utility wear early in 
the war and prior to the point of which base 
periods were subsequently fixed. If he hap- 
pened to have been a manufacturer of high- 
er-styled apparel before the war he is now 
unable to return to his normal business since 
he was caught at the base period unhappily 
preducing clothing for a nation of riveters 
and welders. Now the welder is a lady again 


and the manufacturer has lost her as a cus- 
tomer to his traditional competitor who was 
slower than he to pitch into war production 
work. But even if he had the customer he 
couldn’t get the goods and under normal 
conditions he is not equipped to compete 
with the old-time mass producers of this 
type of clothing. 

Relief from hardship was originally 
granted under OPA only on an industry-wide 
basis. Individual cases of hardship Were 
specifically forbidden a hearing. The howl 
that went up as a plant here closed its doors, 
and another there went into the red while 
the Nation enjoyed unprecedented prosper- 
ity, made a quite considerable noise. It was 
€ven heard inside the OPA offices. So OPA 
recently did something about it by way of 
an amendment. Soberly and profoundly it 
has now agreed to listen to all hardship cases 
from those who suffered from floods or fires 
in 1943! This, however, appears to be some- 
what less than a full solution to the problem. 
The oppressed have nowhere to turn, and are 
even barred from the courts. 

No wonder that black markets are big busi- 
ness and that the loophole artist lives on 
top of the hill. The scoundrel prospers; the 
estwhile good citizen reluctantly engages in 
white lies and common garden varieties of 
shady practices that sting his conscience; 
and the rare individual whose zeal for law- 
abiding honesty has doggedly persisted, is 
paying for it in red ink. California’s Cuer 
HOLIFIELD was not far from wrong when he 
recently addressed his fellow Congressmen 
and said that OPA had forced every garment 
maker in the United States to become a vio- 
lator of the law. 

Perhaps there is no faint praise which is 
so damning as to say, “The poor soul, he 
has so many worries and he means so well.” 
But dainning or no, the OPA should try it 
on for size, and Congress must judge the fit. 
In the beginning, much could be forgiven— 
the hurry, the war, the complexity and all 
that. And after forgiving there was much 
room for admiration. But now all that is 
well behind us and we should join with the 
walrus in saying the time is come to talk of 
many things—but let it be more of shoes 
than of cabbages. Congressmen, it is high 
time that OPA was forced to take a second 
look at the tangled web it has woven. We 
need OPA. Give us price controls; but fair, 
equitable, and realistic price control. The 


harried but still unhurried OPA has much 
work to do. 


Shortage of Men’s Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
shortage of men’s clothing continues. 
There are many factors which cause this 
shortage. It is admitted that an un- 
usually great demand requires more pro- 
duction than ever before. 

The OPA and CPA have attempted to 
bring low-cost clothing to the market in 
abundance. Their attempts to achieve 
this result has not been successful due to 
the fact that many of their regulations 
were impractical and unworkable. 

The greatest mistake they have made, 
has been the so-called map program. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing article from the California Ap- 
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parel News on this subject. This article 
is the third of a series of three which I 
am putting in today’s Recorp for the in- 
formation of my colleagues: 


Memo TO CoNGRESS: THE CLOTHING Fiasco 
(By William J. Bowen) 
MEMO NO. 3. MAP’S FAILURE 


Nothing but building can get a house built. 
And nothing but production can produce a 
supply. If increased supply is to be desired, 
and if the ultimate demise of OPA is our 
goal and that goal contingent upon a balance 
between supply and demand, then it should 
appear elementary that it is OPA’s responsi- 
bility to encourage production and thereby 
enrich the supply. Otherwise OPA tends to 
perpetuate itself. Instead of serving as a 
stopgap in an unbalanced economy, an OPA 
which imposes restrictive controls upon pro- 
duction not only fails to encourage recovery 
of balance, but actively engages in barring the 
natural forces of supply and demand in their 
search for equilibrium. 

Nothing but building can get a house built, 
but OPA, which has mastered the most fan- 
tastic algebraics, has thus far flunked cn 
this two-plus-two problem. If CPA forces 
the materials off the market, how can the 
house get built that it is desperately en- 
couraging to be built? Yet, that is the case. 
Most particularly that is the case against 
MAP (the maximum average price regula- 
tion). 

MAP is a production control, not a price 
control regulation. It has nothing to do with 
fixing prices. It merely dictates how many 
units of apparel at a given price level may be 
produced. This it attempts to do by saying 
go ahead and make whatever you want to 
(at your ceiling prices), so long as your total 
production averages the same price as it did 
in your base pericd. This was intended to 
accomplish the high purpose of forcing cheap 
merchandise back onto the market. (As dis- 
cussed in previous memoranda, the very 
fundamental is unrealistic as the public no 
longer wants cheap clothing.) To this extent 
OPA laudably sought to encourage produc- 
tion. But, by failing to provide for a flow of 
low-cost fabrics with which to make low-cost 
clothing it has actually stymied production 
instead of promoting it. By failing to get 
production of cheap apparel it has also forced 
off the market clothing in the medium and 
higher priced ranges because a manufacturer 
can prcduce these only to the extent that he 
can Offset them (and thereby maintain his 
average price) with such cheaper stuff as he 
can get. That, incidentally, and contrary to 
the outcries in the press, is the reason for 
the stock pile of shirts and other items which 
were withheld in warehouses from the public. 
The manufacturer stands subject to treble 
damages if he releases these to a hungry 
public before he can find some cheap fabric 
to pacify the surcharges he is accumulating. 
MAP has sought to recreate the price and 
quality allocations of 1943 without the ability 
to restore the conditions then existent. 
While making this fumble it has hog-tied 
production. 

MAP was issued on April 19, 1945. ‘The 
war was almost over. At that late date, pro- 
duction controls had just begun. Despite 
war's end the clothing situation has steadily 
worsened until today store inventories are 
at an all-time low. In a false attitude cof 
self-sufficiency, OPA imposed MAP upon the 
Nation without seeking the council of indus- 
try advisory committees until after it had 
become law. It is now reaping the whirl- 
wind. In the end it is the consumer with 
the frayed shirt collar who is penalized. 

Inflation is threatened less by prices today 
than by short supply. But MAP has little to 
do with inflation anyhow. It has nothing to 
do with the value received for the dollar 
spent. It is only a mollycoddling attempt to 
torce cheap goods out of the merchant and 
down the throats of an unwilling public. 
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The OPA has studiously avoided bringing 
any enforcement cases to court where the 
constitutionality of MAP might be put to 
the test. There are extremely grave doubts 
that the courts would uphold OPA’s right to 
mpose a system of maximum average prices, 
CPA derives its authority from Congress. 
Congress has empowered it to fix prices to 
prevent inflation. Nothing more. It has no 
constituted authority to engage in produc- 
tion controls which have no bearing upon 
price regulation or inflation. Congress, if 

»t the courts, should see that the respon- 
ibilities delegated by it are not exceeded. 

The powerful mills have been bypassed by 
MAP. OPA says to the manufacturer, “You 
hall use cheap fabrics.” But, does it say to 
the weaver, “You shall use cheap fabrics’’? 
No. Nor have the mills seen fit to do so 
voluntarily. Thus OPA has left the cutter in 
a vicious squeeze play. His production falls 
ff; his product goes into a warehouse in- 
tead of onto a store shelf; and his sur- 
charges mount. Only low-cost textiles can 
produce low-cost clothing. Only lumber can 

‘t a wooden house built. 

The repercussions of a faulty MAP have 
been felt in more than one way: Legal and 
unimpeachable subterfuges ‘vithin the law 
have worked against its very purpose. For 
one thing, a fictitious disintegration of a 
unit of aprarel can be employed to provide 
the low-end merchandise necessary to main- 
tain the proper average. For instance, all 
that a manufacturer of play suits need do is 
teke a $10 shorts-and-brassiere set and sell 
them as two separate items of avparel: 
Shorts for $7, say, and brassiere for $3. His 


ing him to go to work and cut up that high- 
priced fabric he has got back there in the 
toreroom. But where did the consumer get 
her cheap clothes out of this deal? She has 
rot to have both the shorts and brassiere 
whether soid separately or together. All she 
has gained is the opportunity to come back 
tomcrrow and buy that nice, expensive pair of 
lacks she would rather have anyhow, and let 
1 shocked OPA stand in the corner and say 

k, tsk, for all she cares. 

For another thing, MAP has driven the 
medium-priced items off the market. Even 
f they have to produce their low-end goods 

a loss, as they eften do, manufacturers 
prefer to play the keyboard at both ends. 
They preduce the cheapest possible items so 
that they may then turn to the luxury class 

f clothing. Thus, a sweater manufacturer 
who formerly made sweaters priced at $2, $4, 

¢8, end $10 now only makes the $2, ¢8, and 
510 lines. His average is maintained but the 
table, bread-and-butter items are gone. e The 
cheapest, largely unwanted, items are pro- 
duced in order to balance a weighted average. 
If it weren’t for MAP he would unquestion- 
ably continue his 6 line and probably the $4 
one, but would iiscontinue the unwanted and 
unprofitable $2 line. Whole lines which MAP 
and price controls have made unprofitable to 
procuce have been abandoned and the manu- 
facturer turns tosomething else. That is the 
tory of the vanishing white shirt. It’s the 
OPA that has jokeyed the reluctant manu- 
facturer into this position, and only the con- 
sumer is hurt by it. 

What low-priced merchandise MAP has 
forced onto the market has not been chan- 
neled 
groups. There is nothing that prevents the 
bank president from finding that scarce pair 
of 85-cent shorts at his store, while the 
cotton picker digs deep to pay $2 for his. 

This, then, is the story of MAP: Designed 
to encourage production, it has throttled pro- 
duction; intended to produce cheap cloth- 
ing, everybody wants good clothing; ordering 
that cheap apparel be made, it fails to pro- 
vide cheap fabrics from which to make it; 
intended to hasten the end of controls, it 
perpetuates them by sustaining the shortage; 
constituted within the framework of price 
controls, it has nothing to do with prices or 
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into the hands of the low-income ° 


inflation. Congressmen, let’s scuttle MAP 
and get back to producing clothing for the 
people of America. Nothing but building 
can get a house built. 





War Surplus in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, some days ago I read on the 
floor of the House a report of wanton 
handling of war surpluses in the Pacific, 
and stated that I was bringing the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Secretary of 
the War Department. Subsequently I 
received a reply, which I offer for the 
Recorp at this time. The letter fol- 
lows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 27, 1946. 
Hon. Francis CAsE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Case: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 11, 1946, in which you in- 
closed a clipping from the Washington Daily 
Tews of March 6, 1946, and a copy of your 
remarks in the House concerning the dis- 
posal of supplies in the Pacific. 

It is the policy of the War Department to 
abandon only such supplies that have no 
value cn the civilian market cr that require 
destruction for reasons of health, safety or 
security, such as contaminated food or de- 
teriorated ammunition. Under the proce- 
dures that have been established, serviceable 
surplus property in overseas theaters is re- 
ported to the field representative of the For- 
eign Liquidation Commission of the State 
Department who is responsible for the dis- 
posal of Government surplus supplies out- 
side the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions. In some instances such sunplies 
may be returned directly to the United States 
for disposal by the War Assets Administra- 
tion where it is believed that such sup- 
plies are urgently needed to relieve critical 
civilian shortages in this country. 

In the event the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
mission is unable to sell surplus supplies, in- 
cluding scrap, provisions are maintained 
whereby property may be donated. Only as a 
last resort are surplus supplies and scrap 
abandoned and only after it is détermined by 
the Foreign Liquidation Commission that the 
cost of care and handling would exceed the 
proceeds of sale and that it is, therefore, un- 


tain the supplies or to attempt to develop 
a market for them. 

The only property which will be dumped 
at sea are those items for which the Army is 
responsible for its demilitarization. The 
item is first stripped of any component of 
value and it is ascertained in coordination 
with the Foreign Liquidation Commission 
that the residue has no value even as scrap. 

Under Secretary Royall has completed the 
first part of a trip around the world and I 
was interested in noting a report that he 
issued in Manila. He stated that dumping 
at sea was the cheapest and safest way of 
cemilitarization of some types of military 
equipment. Theater commanders are exer- 
cising this authority cauticusly and are try- 
ing to protect United States property and 
troops. He further stated that the many 
rumors of wanton destruction of Government 
property had proved to be without foundation 
and on the contrary all possible steps are 
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being taken to conserve and protect Govern- 
ment property. 

In conclusion, I wish to reiterate that the 
War Department only abandons such prop- 
erty which has been determined to be dan- 
gerous to health, safety or security or where 
the cost of handling such property and pre- 
paring it for sale would exceed the proceeds, 
You may be assured that the Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commission is exploring the Chinese 
market to the fullest extent and that no 
property will be abandoned which can 
profitably be used by the Chinese. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoserT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 

In comment, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
say that I believe the people of the coun- 
try generally will applaud the steps the 
War Department is taking to curb waste 
in the handling and disposition of sur- 
plus stocks and wants constant vigilance 
to be the order of the day. 


The Coming Show-down at Paris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Barnet 
Nover from the Washington Post of 
April 16, 1946: 

THE COMING SHOW-DOWN AT PARIS 
(Gy Garnet Nover) 

In the opinion of high officials here, the 

coming Paris Conference of the Foreign Min- 





isters of the United States, Russia Great 
Britain, and France will be the mest im- 
portant, and also the most critical, since 
the end of the war 

‘The outlook for that Conference is, as I 
have previously pointed out, anything bu 
bright Yet the issues which ti Foreign 


IMinisters must deal with at Faris cannot be 
posiponed any longer. 

The continuation of the present armistics 
arrangements with Italy, I 


Ruman 


ia nun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Finland, as well as the 
conflicting occupation policies pursued Ly 
the big four in Germany and Austria, oniy 
tend to perpetuate that state of un¢ ainty 
and confusion that has seriously retarded 


the reconstruction of Europe 


Almost a year after the fighting ended 
Europe continues to be divided into hermeti- 
cally sealed zones, each separated by an iron 
curtain from the rest of the Continent 


That state of affairs has been as important 
a factor as last year’s drougs in producing 
Europe’s desperate food plight. 

At last summer's Potsdam Conference it 
was agreed that a peace settlement with Italy 
would be first on the order of business for 
the peacemakers. 

Since Potsdam, however, no progress has 
been made in drawing up the terms of that 
settlement. Every attempt to do so has gone 
aground on the rock of Soviet opposition to 
any arrangement that failed to satisfy Rus- 
sian claims on Italy. 

These claims are four in number: 

1. A unilateral Russian trusteeship over 
Tripolitania and, possibly, Italian Eritrea a 
well. This the British have opposed on the 
ground that it would mean, in Ernest Bevin's 
words, drawing “a knife across the throat of 
the British Empire.” This Russian demand 
has been opposed by the United States as 
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well. The American Government has favored 
a multiple trusteeship over Italy’s former 
colonies, with representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
Italy taking part and no one power dominant 
in the arrangement. 

2. A grant of naval bases to Russia in the 
Dodecanese, the Greek-populated islands, 
which Italy has held since 1912 and which, 
on the grounds of self-determination, the 
United States and Great Britain want Greece 
to own. 

3. The payment by Italy of an indemnity 
of £300,000,000 to Russia, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
and Albania, with the lion’s share going to 
Russia. Since Italy is not in a position to 
pay for even indispensable food imports, now 
being provided by UNRRA, Italy is in no 
position to finance such an indemnity as 
Russia demands unless she receives financial 
assistance from the United States. In that 
case we would be the ones paying the in- 
demnity. 

4. The transfer of Trieste and the whole of 
Venezia Guilia to Yugoslavia. Since Trieste 
is Italian in population, the United States 
and Great Britain have opposed any such ces- 
sion. Instead, it has been proposed that 
Trieste remain under Italian rule but with 
its port facilities internationalized and its 
hinterland divided along ethnographic lines. 

Behind these Russian claims and Anglo- 
American opposition to them, far more is 
involved than the future of Italy. What is 
involved is whether Russia, already in un- 
chailenged control of all of eastern Europe 
and a large part of the Balkans, is also to 
secure a powerful foothold on the Mediter- 
ranean, thus further weakening Great Brit- 
ain. 

There is also involved the central question 
whether it is possible for any other great 
power to do business with Russia except on 
a basis of forever capitulating to Russian 
demands. 

In the 214 years that have elapsed since the 
first Anglo-Russian-American Conference, 
the one held at Moscow in the autumn of 
1943, the area of maneuver and accommoda- 
tion between Russia and the western democ- 
racies has steadily narrowed down to the 
point where, today, it has practically disap- 
peared. 

It is this circumstance which goes a long 
way to explain so much that has been’ hap- 
pening in the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

Russian activities have tended to throw 
grave doubt on the wartime belief that it 
would be possible for Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States to continue in peace 
the cooperation that obtained between them 
in war. The result has been that both the 
United States and Great Britain have looked 
more and more to the United Nations as the 
agency through which to establish ang main- 
tain a decent world order. 

It is now up to Russia to decide whether 
rivalry or cooperation is to be the order of 
the day in Anglo-Russian-American relations. 
What happens in Paris beginning on April 23 
will be the acid test. If peace cannot be 
organized by the Big Three operating as a 
unit it will have to be established in some 
other way. So far as Italy is concerned, this 
may mean that in lieu of a general settle- 
ment a sepdrate peace with that country 
may be made by the United States, Great 
Britain, and possibly France. 

This would, no doubt, provoke Russia into 
making separate settlements with Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland. 

Separate settlements would no doubt also 
intensify the rivalries among the great pow- 
ers. It would give trem@éndous impetus to 
the creation of a western. bloc and to that 
fraternal association of the English-speaking 
countries which Churchill advocated and 
which the Russians have denounced so bit- 
terly. 

The choice is up to Russia. Both the Wash- 
ington and London governments are desper- 


ately anxious to have that country join in a 
program of cooperation with the other powers 
in organizing the peace of Europe on a de- 
cent and reasonable basis. But if Russia re- 
fuses they will have no alternative but to act 
on their own. The sands have begun to run 
out. 


Indonesian Struggle for Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
flagrant violation of people’s rights has 
been taking place in Indonesia for many 
months now. It is time that we in 
America, whose tradition is to support a 
people struggling for their independence, 
take note of this little-known part of the 
world. The Indonesians, ever since VJ- 
day, have been struggling not just against 
the Dutch, but against the British. In 
these islands of the Netherlands East 
Indies lies a serious trouble spot, which 
could infect the world because of the 
usual imperialistic striving for trade ad- 
vantages which is at the root of Dutch 
and British resistance to self-determi- 
nation of these subject peoples. 

This is certainly a problem for the 
United Nations Security Council to in- 
vestigate. I am introducing a resolution 
which will express the wish of the House 
that such an investigation by the United 
Nations may be made. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the petition that is being prepared for 
submission to the American delegation 
at the United Nations Security Council. 
We ought all to pray that serious con- 
sideration may be given the letter which 
follows, since neglect of such a problem 
is so dangerous to the peace of our world: 

PETITION TO THE UNITED NATIONS SECURITY 

COUNCIL 
Hon. Epwarp R. STETTINIvs, 
Chairman, American Delegation, 
United Nations Security Council. 

Sir: May we call your attention to the 
crisis which now exists in Indonesia and 
presents, in our opinion, a threat to world 
peace and security. 

As Members of Congress, we believe our 
duty toward establishing world peace is not 
accomplished until Japanese militarism is 
eliminated, root and branch. For this rea- 
son we are concerned over the presence of 
Japanese troops in Indonesia 8 months after 
Japan’s unconditional surrender. 

Japanese troops in Indonesia today are 
under arms. They are under orders of Brit- 
ish commanders on the scene to preserve 
law and order in Indonesia. This is in it- 
self an impossible situation. The perpe- 
trators of the Bataan death march and sim- 
ilar atrocities against our soldiers and those 
of our allies could, under no conditions, war- 
rant such confidence. The reason for their 
present use is equally abhorrent. The Japa- 
nese troops are cooperating with British and 
Netherlands forces to suppress the Indone- 
sian Republic. 

The Atlantic Charter pledged to all nations 
the right to self-determination. Indonesia 
is the first prewar colony which has trans- 
lated this principle into reality. The re- 
public has maintained the confidence of 70,- 
000,000 Indonesians over the last 8 months. 
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It has secured the confidence of British com- 
manders to the extent of having been as- 
signed the removal of Japanese forces from 
the interior of Java while on the coast the 
British persist in using the Japanese against 
the populace. 

The Netherlands Government, at the Lon- 
don meeting of the Security Council, was in- 
strumental in preventing that body from in- 
vestigating these conditions by pledging that 
the Netherlands and Indonesia were to ne- 
gotiate their differences. We support peace- 
ful negotiations; such, however, is not the 
case in the present Dutch-Indonesian discus- 
sions. There are at present three interven- 
tionary armies in Indonesia: Japanese, 
Dutch, and British. The British forces at 
present are being withdrawn as Netherlands 
reinforcements arrive to relieve them. The 
United Press reported from Batavia April 13, 
1946, that the Indonesian Governor of Celebes 
and six other Republican leaders had been 
arrested by the Dutch. This transpired in the 
midst of the negotiations. 

It, therefore, behooves the undersigned to 
urge the American delegates to the Security 
Council to consider the fact that the present 
negotiations between the Netherlands and 
Indonesian leaders is to the decided disad- 
vantage of Indonesia because of the presence 
of three interventionary armies; and that 
the continued use and presence of armed 
Japanese forces violates the unconditional 
surrender terms placed upon the Empire of 
Japan. We believe our duty and yours to the 
honored war dead of the United States and 
its allies compels reopening the Indonesian 
question in the United Nations in order to 
establish a precedent for the realization of 
the independence of colonial countries in the 
atmosphere of freedom and security that the 
United Nations alone can provide. 

In the light of the foregoing, may we rec- 
ommend that the American delegates request 
that the question of Indonesia be placed on 
the agenda of the United Nations Security 
Council for immediate consideration. 

E.uis E, PATTERSON. 


Indian Veterans’ Chance for School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Appendix of the 
Record an article entitled “The Indian 
Veterans” printed in the Pierre Capital 
Journal of Pierre, S. Dak., with which I 
am heartily in agreement. 

The article follows: 


THE INDIAN VETERANS 


We don’t know anything about the Hopi 
or Navaho Indians of the Southwest, but we 
have been observing the affairs of the In- 
dians living in the Great Plains States for 
a long time. We have long since reached 
the conclusion that attempts to impose a 
tribal culture on those Indians are a mistake 
and an injustice to the Indians as indi- 
viduals. 

There are a large number of young Indians 
who during the past 5 years have had the 
first opportunity of their lives to enter a 
society in which they worked and competed 
with their white associates on an equal basis. 
Some of them flunked the test, but the great 
majority of the Indian boys who served in 
the armed forces and of the Indian girls who 
served with the Red Cross and as nurses 
came through with flying colors. Those boys 








and girls are never going to accept a tribal 
existence willingly in the future. 

The alternative to a tribal existence is ir® 
dividual effort. We believe that the time has 
come when thousands of individual young 
Indian men and women can hope to succeed 
in making a satisfactory living for them- 
selves by their own efforts in normal compe- 
tition with the white people among whom 
they live. Their race today is no bar to their 
securing jobs in a great many fields of com- 
merce and industry; neither is it any bar to 
succeed in a great many professions. The 
greatest help they cou!d possibly have toward 
achieving such success would be a higher ed- 
ucation, and this is open to a lot of them 
who can take advantage of the GI bill of 
rights. 

Any Indian boy or girl who can do so 
ought to get a high-school education if he 
hasn't completed high school, and if he has, 
he should go on to college. The alternative 
should be a trade school if there is any trade 
to which the individual is attracted and 
which he feels might afford him a living. 





Control of Barbiturates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuseits. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing explanation of a bjll introduced 
by me today: 

SECTION 1 


Section 3228 of the Internal Revenue Code 
contains definitions of terms as used in cer- 
tain sections of the Internal Revenue Code 
pertaining to narcotics and coca leaves. 
Section 1 of this bill would add to that sec- 
tion a new subsection (g), defining the word 
“barbiturate” as used in the sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code proposed to be 
amended. 

SECTION 2 


Section 2550 of the Internal Revenue Code 
provides for a tax of 1 cent per ounce on 
opium, coca leaves, isonipecaine, opiate, any 
compound, salt, derivative, or preparation 
thereof, produced in or imported into the 
United States, and sold or removed for con- 
sumption or sale. This tax is represented 
by narcotic commodity tax stamps, which 
are to be affixed to the bottle or other con- 
tainer. Section 2 of the bill would make 
barbiturates, and any compound, salt, de- 
rivative, or preparation thereof, subject to 
this tax and the control incident thereto. 


SECTION 3 


Paragraphs 5 and 6 of section 2557 (b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, derived from 
sections 1 and 2 of the act of August 12, 1937 
(50. Stat. 627), and sections 1 and 2 of that 
act also codified in the United States Code, 
title 21, sections 200 and 200a, provide addi- 
tional punishment for second, third, and 
subsequent offenses for selling, importing, or 
exporting, or conspiring to sell, import, or 
export, opium, coca leaves, cocaine, isonipe- 
caine, opiate, or any salt, derivative, or prepa- 
ration thereof, in violation of the laws of 
the United States. Sections 3 and 8 of the 
bill would add barbiturates to the drugs 
enumerated above. 


SECTION 4 


Section 2558 of the Internal Revenue Code 
provides for the confiscation and disposal of 
opium, coca leaves, isonipecaine, opiate, and 
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all salts, derivatives and preparations of 
opium, coca leaves, isonipecaine, and opiate, 
seized by the Government from a person 
charged with any violation of the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code relating to nar- 
cotics and of the Narcotic Drugs Import and 
Export Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 21, 
secs. 171-185). Section 4 of the bill would 
merely enlarge the scope of this section by 
adding barbiturates. 


SECTION 5 


Section 5 of the bill, which would amend 
section 2565 of the Internal Revenue Ccde, 
would add a necessary reference to section 
3228. 

SECTION 6 


Sections 3220 and 3221 of the Internal 
Revenue Code require every person who im- 
ports, manufactures, produce, compounds, 
sells, deals in, dispenses, or gives away 
opium, coca leaves, isonipecaine, or cpiate, 
cr any compound, manufacture, salt, deriva- 
tive, or preparation thereof, to register with 
the Collector of Internal Revenue and to 
pay an occupational tax. Section 6 of the 
bill would require every person who engages 
in such activities with barbiturates to com- 
ply with these requirements. 


SECTION 7 


Section 1 of the Narcotic Drugs Import 
and Export Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 
21, sec. 171), defines various terms as used 
in that act. The term “narcotic drug” is de- 
fined to mean opium, coca leaves, cocaine, 
isonipecaine, opite, or any salt, derivative, or 
preparation of opium, coca leaves, cocaine, 
isonipecaine, or opite. Section 7 of the bill 
would add “barbiturate” to the term “nar- 
cotic drug” and the necessary reference for 
the definition of the term “barbiturate” as 
used therein. 

SECTION 8 


See reference under section 3. 
SECTION 9 


Section 9 of the bill would amend the sec- 
ond paragraph of section 584 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., title 19, sec. 
1584), by enlarging the scope of the penalty 
imposed by that section against vessels carry- 
ing unmanifested heroin, morphine, cocaine, 
isonipecaine, or opiate, so as to include 
“barbiturates.” 

SECTION 10 


This section would authorize the necessary 
appropriation for administering the ect. 





WRUL’s Free Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

WRUL’S FREE VOICE 

It was in 1942 that the United States War 
Communications Board preempted the vocal 
chords of the last free world voice—Station 
WRUL—known the world over as Radio Bos- 
ton. The reason given was because of the 
need of having all short-wave facilities avail- 
able to the Government before offensive ac- 
tion by American troops began in the Eu- 
ropean theater. And the station which had 
done so much, through news broadcasts and 
inspirational messages, to prepare peoples in 
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the occupied countries to cooperate in that 
offensive bowed to the seeming inevitable. 

Whatever justification there may have been 
for such action there would seem to be none 
for keeping control of the facilities with 
VE-day almost a year passed. The main of- 
fensive to be waged now is by the forces cf 
enlightenment and education, and WRUL, 
because of its background, experience, and 
international status, is ideally equipped to 
help win this postwar battle in a truly dem- 
ocratic way. Its former programs, broadcast 
in a score of languages, and its nonprofit 
short-wave world university of the air 
spanned the globe. 

With the coming of war it spoke hope and 
encouragement to overrun but unconquered 
peoples throughout Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
In Norway, the Netherlands, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Madagascar, China, the 
Philippines, people risked their lives again 
and again to listen to the newscasts and the 
Comfort, Bridge of Friendship, and Comrade- 
ship in Arms programs. Their governments- 
in-exile spoke through its transmitters. It, 
in effect, became their station. 

Thus WRUL fought a valiant battle for 
freedom. It deserves to have its own freedom 
restored, so that it may once more become a 
free United Nations’ voice, not a one-nation 
outlet subject to propaganda charges. 





Surplus Property Is Being Sold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, sur- 
plus-property disposal is a target for all 
kinds of criticism. This is natural. Bil- 
lions of dollars are involved. It would be 
strange indeed if the American people 
were not vitally interested in how the 
enormous mass of surplus war property, 
representing their contribution as tex- 
payers, was being disposed of. 

It is undoubtedly true that not every 
surplus sale has been handled as expedi- 
tiously as you would exnect your pur- 
chase order to be handled by a large- 
scale mail-order house. I have no doubt 
at all that there have been veterans who 
have been disappointed in not finding or 
getting the goods they wanted to buy 
from surplus. But what of the thousands 
who have bought and used surplus to the 
advantage of themselves and their coun- 
try? 

It is essential that the country under- 
stand what is right and wrong about sur- 
plus disposal. This understanding will 
not come about thrceugh indiscriminate, 
careless criticism. Surplus disposal is a 
national problem. How all this surplus 
accumulation of goods, machinery, equip- 
ment, materials, plants, land, buildings, 
and so on is sold will have tremendous 
effect for good or ill on the American 
economy. Successful handling of sur- 
pius is one of the “musts” of today—it 
is an emergency problem. 

So far there has been acquired as sur- 
plus under the Surplus Property Act a 
total of $11,000,000,000 of property—ex- 
cluding nonsalable aircraft—measured 
in original cost. This cost is a book 
value. It is what the property cost the 


Government at war-high prices. It is 
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by no means an accurate measure of 
what the property is worth today. Most 
of surplus is, of course, second-hand 
property. Great quantities of it are 
simply unmarketable—the shining ex- 
ample is surplus tactical aircraft, few of 
which have any peacetime use. 

Out of the $11,000,000,000 total of 
property declared surplus to date there 
have been disposed of $2,200,000,000. 
Disposals of surplus have been rising at 
an accelerated rate. Since November 
disposals have been going ahead; in 
March more property was sold than in 
the three last months of the waf. Sur- 
plus property is being sold. 

Sales of surplus so far have netted a 
dollar return of $1,000,000,000. Figured 
against the book value of the property 
sold, that is a return of 50 percent. 

There is now in the Government’s sur- 
plus-property inventory a grand total of 
$38,800,000,000 of property. But let us 
analyze this inventory. More than 33 
percent of it is accounted for by those 
same nonsalable surplus aircraft. Sur- 
plus consumer goods—the type of goods 
you and I buy retail everyday, and that 
naturally form one of the most highly 
desired classes of surplus—surplus con- 
sumer goods account for only 13 percent 
of current inventory. Plant equipment 
and materials account for another 25 
percent. 

Obviously, surplus property is some- 
thing you cannot generalize about. 
There are all kinds of property in sur- 
plus. They are in all kinds of condition; 
they are located in scattered places, often 
at a distance from available markets; 
and they each demand a different kind 
of merchandising. Used trucks cannot 
be sold the same way as used plants, for 
example. 

The War Assets Administration is the 
agency responsible under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 for the policies that 
guide surplus disposal in the United 
States, the Territories, and the posses- 
sions. The War Assets Administration 
also disposes of about 90 percent of all 
surplus; it is the major disposal agency. 

The War Assets Administration must 
dispose of property within the prescrip- 
tions of the law. The act sets forth 20 
different objectives to guide the disposal 
of surplus. It would be foolish to at- 
tempt to interpret these objectives liter- 
ally because one would contradict an- 
other. Congress never intended that. 
Instead Lt. Gen. E. B. Gregory, the War 
Assets Administrator, is wisely following 
the general objective, derived from the 
act, of cisposing of surplus property in 
the national interest rather than in the 
interest of special groups or individuals. 
That is a practical guide to have in the 
thousands f difficult sales situations 
that confront the War Assets Adminis- 
tration every week. 

The act also sets forth priorities and 
preferences. The Federal Government 
is given first priority and State and local 
governments are given second priority. 
Preferences of diflerent-scope and speci- 
fication are set forth for nonprofit edu- 
cational, health, and other institutions; 
veterans; farmers and farmer coopera- 
tives; and small business. 

The War Assets Administration and 
the other surplus disposal agencies are 


faced with the job of distributing billions 
of dollars of goods, involving hundreds 
of thousands of items, through a series 
of preferential groups of buyers, includ- 
ing thousands of eligible institutions and 
millions of eligible veterans. 

This is not a normal merchandising 
operation. No normal business would 
attempt such a job without radical 
changes in procedure and organization. 
Let us make another comparison. The 
War Assets Administration has on hand 
now nearly $9,000,000,000 of salable sur- 
plus goods. Its total personnel—not its 
selling force but its entire staff of all 
grades—includes 25,000 persons and 33 
Sales offices. On a comparable scale, the 
two largest American mail-order houses 
would require nearly 234,000 persons and 
more than 2,000 sales offices throughout 
the United States. 

When General Gregory became Chair- 
man of the Board of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration last December and assumed 
charge of most domestic disposals of 
surplus goods, he instituted with the 
cooperation of the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration, a prompt investigation of 
surplus sales problems and procedures. 
This is what he found: 

He found that from the day of the sur- 
render of Japan, Government-owned 
property had come into surplus in such 
tremendous amounts that War Assets 
had more property to dispose of during 
the last 4 months of 1945 than there was 
total surplus after World War I. 

He found that the surplus disposal 
problem had overnight made imperative 
a reorganization of the disposal organi- 
zation so as tv eliminate bottlenecks to 
sales. 

He found that only the most stringent 
streamlining of sales procedures could 
channel surplus out of the Government’s 
hands fast enough to keep surplus prop- 
erty from being a millstone around the 
neck of the American economy for years 
to come. 

And this is what was done: 

The War Assets Administration was 
organized to combine in one shop surplus 
sales policy and the greater part of sur- 
plus sales operations. 

Duplicating sales organizations were 
abolished in Washington and the field. 
Policy was brought into direct contact 
with sales operations. 

Sales procedures were simplified so as 
to make clear where the final responsi- 
bility for sales rested. Thousands of re- 
ferrals to Washington were eliminated. 

Regional sales directors were given 
broad authority to sell, thereby eliminat- 
ing one of the chief bottlenecks to faster 
sales. For example, regional sales 
directors have authority to sell, with 
simplified clearance with Washington 
property valued at up to $1,000,000. 
They have greater freedom within the 
law, in choosing methods of sale, in giving 
public information on sales, and in mak- 
ing terms, 

The policy of selling surplus, apart 
from the preferences, through customary 
trade channels and by customary 
methods was strengthened by selling all 
possible items at fixed prices. 

Here are some highly interesting facts 
about surplus property disposal that were 
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developed by General Gregory’s investi- 
gation: 

We are now passing through the pea! 
in surplus high mark of property becom- 
ing surplus. In other words, surplus dis- 
posal is just beginning. 

About as much again of surplus will be 
available for disposal during the rest of 
this year as there was on February 28. 

It requires about a hundred days to 
get a surplus consumer goods item ready 
for disposal. This includes inspection, 
advertising, sales programing, and sale. 

Before disposal, a surplus item must 
be inspected. to provide an accurate trade 
description; its sale must often be pro- 
gramed; advertising or announcements 
must be prepared and issued; and the 
sale consummated. 

To speed up disposals, the War Assets 
Administration “peels” off items of most 
importance and concentrates on getting 
those items sold first. This peeling proc- 
ess has been found to reduce paper work 
from 40 to 4 days. 

There are now being carried on at lo- 
cations of large quantities of surplus 
property—usually Army and Navy depots 
or war production sites—what are called 
“site sales.”” At these sales, the property 
is sold direct without the extra cost and 
delay of transport, storage, and so forth. 
So far, there have been 532 sites sched- 
uled for these sales, each involving from 
$34,000 to $94,000,000 of property. These 
Sales are being constantly improved in 
method. 

These are merely examples of what is 
being done to put surplus property into 
civilian hands. The problems are im- 
mense. And one of the chief problems 
of the War Assets Administration is to 
give the American people an understand- 
ing of what surplus property really is, 
what they can rightly expect from it, and 
how sales procedures are being modified 
daily to make it easier to buy surplus. 

It is not as easy to buy surplus as it 
is to buy from your local department 
store. It cannot be. That is the nature 
of surplus and the way it must be dis- 
posed of under the law. But the War 
Assets Administration, having unified 
and simplified its sales procedures, is at- 
tempting to smooth the way for the sur- 
plus buyer. 

Surplus disposal has distinct accom- 
plishments to its credit. In February, 
for example, sales to veterans accounted 
for one-fourth of total consumer-goods 
sales. Surplus beds and similar equip- 
ment were sent to a State university 
where they were badly needed for hous- 
ing GI students. Surplus equipment was 
rushed to Buffalo to help it dig out of 
last winter’s blizzard, and to the Mis- 
Sissippi Valley during a recent flood. 
Hundreds of once Government-owned 
machine tools are now at work for pri- 
vate owners. Seventeen carloads of steel 
landing mats have been sold to the State 
of Wyoming to be used for fencing game 
preserves. 

At this time the disposal of war sur- 
plus is one of the critical problems fac- 
ing the Nation. Above everything else, 
that disposal must be in the. national in- 
terest. It is essential that as much as 
possible of surplus be disposed of as soon 
as possible. That is the responsibility 








of the War Assets Administration. But 
it is a responsibility that requires, and 
deserves, the understanding cooperation 
of all. 





United States Sea-Air Service to South 
America To Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorb, I include an editorial which 
appears in the April issue of Marine News, 
written by Commander Wendell Phillips 
Dodge, editor: 


States Sea-Arr Service To SouTH 
AMERICA To Boom 

Shipping lines operating out of New York 
to Caribbean and South American ports, 
paced by high-flying Pan American Airways, 
plan to provide several times prewar ac- 
commodations by 1950. 

Next to the North Atlantic the heaviest un- 
filled demand for travel is the Caribbean, 
Central and South America. The Grace Line 
reports a backlog of 2,000 each way with a 
minimum 6-week wait for passage on any of 

freighters now offering only temporary 
mmodations to ports in the Caribbean 
and the west coast of South America. 

Active in projecting “sea-air” service con- 
templating integrated round trips by ships 
and airplanes Operated by shipping lines is 
the Waterman Steamship Corp., cf Mobile, 
Ala. In addition to several ocean routes, this 
company operates the Waterman Air Lines, 
an air-freight service within the limits of 
the State. Waterman also has developed a 
long-range cargo plane designed for Carib- 
bean flight to supplement its present freight 
steamer service to Puerto Rico. 


UNITED STATES SURRENDERING ITS FREEDOM OF 
SEAS AND AIR 

In our “big-hearted Herbert” sap-like at- 
titude as a Nation in the most realistic period 
in world history our Government, ignoring a 
century of experience in travel and trade 
abroad gained by our own shipping lines, 
brushing aside a world-wide organization 
which for decades has spearheaded American 
participation in foreign travel and export, 
and discounting altogether that know-how 
developed by accumulated trade connections, 
banking facilities, familarity with travel 
habits and preferences, is shooting down 
American tramsoceanic airplanes and sink- 
ing American ships through absurd rulings 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, one of the 
many devastating Federal Government bu- 
reaus having autocratic bureaucratic powers. 
Orders issued by the CAB granting too little 
and too late or altogether denying certifi- 
cates for foreign air service, when approved 
by the President become final and are not 
subject to judicial review. Was ever a more 
hideous dictatorship within what we all along 
keep telling the world is a democracy? Pos- 
sessing sole discretionary power, subject only 
to Presidential approval under the spell of 
wartime emergency powers of virtual dicta- 
torship, CAB allocates overseas air routes in 
such a way as to delimit United States air 
competition in world-trade areas, forbidding 
any new American flag companies to enter 
the international aviation field. 

Nine major United States transoceanic 
ship lines have applied to this Board over the 
past few years for permission to use airplane 
and flying-boat service in connection with 


UNITED 
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their existing overseas ship service, over their 
regular routes, serving their regular cus- 
tomers. None has been permitted this serv- 
ice. These companies are the Atlantic, Gulf 
and West Indies Lines, serving the Atlantic 
Coast, the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean; the Grace Lines, Inc., serving the 
west and north coasts of South America; the 
Oceanic Steamship Co., serving the Hawaiian 
Islands; the Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 
serving the east coast of South America, 
Scandinavia and the Baltic; the Seas Ship- 
ping Co., Inc., and the American-South Afri- 
can Line, Inc., serving South Africa; the 
United Fruit Co., serving Central and South 


America and the West Indies; and the 
Waterman Steamship Co., serving Puerto 
Rico, the United Kingdom, continental 


Europe and the Far East. 

The CAB’s negative position is based upon 
a tortured interpretation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. Briefly, the CAB con- 
tends that section .408 (b) of the act pre- 
vents steamship lines from operating planes 
while continuing to operate ships. Actually, 
there is nothing in the act which bars 
steamship companies from participation in 
air service. On the contrary, sponsors of the 
measure have given assurance in committee 
hearings that ship companies would have 
this right. 

It is high time that Congress act and in- 
struct and confine the CAB to the intent of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. The posi- 
tion taken by CAB seems to be based upon 
the false assumption that it was the intent 
of Congress to prohibit one type of carrier 
from making use of another in its operations. 
The steamship lines rightly emphasize that 
they have both a legal and an equitable right 
to supplement surface operations with air- 
borne transport upon a proper showing before 
the CAB of their ability to serve the public 
interest and convenience. 

The further contention of the American 
ship lines that the national interest.of the 
United States is not being served by preclud- 
ing the use of their experience, facilities, 
assets, and “know how” in overseas trans- 
portation and travel fields at a time when 
aviation is changing the world map as radi- 
cally as did Columbus’ discovery of America, 
and when foreign competition offers the 
stiffest test ever confronted by American 
carriers, is unanswerable. The economic facts 
speak for themselves. National prestige and 
markets are being lost by the CAB’s failure 
to use the American ship lines’ resources and 
knowledge. Marine News lends its whole- 
hearted and undivided support to the splen- 
did campaign being initiated by the recently 
former sea-air committee of the National 
Federation of American Shipping, Inc., in 
going on record that “if the CAB persist 
in not permitting America to use the knowl- 
edge and experience of our ship operators, 
it becomes the responsibility of Congress to 
correct this situation in some appropriate 
manner.” 

Indeed, our Congress should go further and 
abolish ninefold or more Federal Govern- 
ment bureaus actually preventing American 
industry to function for the great good ben- 
efit of the American people—who, after all, 
pay for the luxury of these bureaus. 

Congress should do something about this 
matter and restore free enterprise in the 
United States, that which made our Nation 
the greatest on earth. Would our Yankee 
forefathers have wrested the control of the 
seas from Britannia with their “freedom of 
the seas” sailing of the great clipper ships, 
had they been obligated to get clearance 
papers from some Washington bureau? 
Think it over. 


CONGRESS TAKES A STEP AHEAD—A TRANSPORTA- 
TION INVESTIGATION 
Modest as appropriations go—penurious, to 


say the least, or most—the House of Repre- 
sentatives has just approved an expenditure 
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not to exceed $35,000 for a much-needed 
transportation investigation. This pin- 
money sum for so important an undertaking 
that cannot get the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce very far, is 
supposed to provide “an investigation into 
all phases of transportation, looking toward 
a coordination of various transportation 
modes.” 

Perhaps, however, the committee will 
recommend, and then Congress make into 
law the absorption of CAB by the United 
States Maritime Commission as its Sea-Air 
Department; and, also, divest the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of all powers having 
to do with the inter- and intra-coastal oper- 
ations of American shipping as well as Amer- 
ica’s inland waterways, placing these, too, 
under the Maritime Commission—and then 
strengthen the United States Maritime Com- 
mission by making it a Government depart- 
ment with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet? Indeed, the world-wide impor- 
tance of American private shipping and the 
vital part it plays in time of war raises its 
Federal governmental control to the same 
status as the Army and Navy. In view of 
the lessons we should have learned from our 
all-out participation in two World Wars 
within a quarter of a century, the American 
people, the taxpayers and buyers of war 
bonds, would like to see a separate Depart- 
ment of Merchant Marine and Aviation and 
a Secretary of the same in the President's 
Cabinet. 





Central Valley Project, California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the courageous candidate for 
Governor of California, the Honorable 
Robert W. Kenny, present attorney gen- 
eral of the State of California, has taken 
a forthright stand on the development 
of the Central Valley’s project in Cali- 
fornia. 

“Bob” Kenny is conscious of the eco- 
nomic value of this project and that an 
over-all plan for the development of the 
Central Valley is essential if maximum 
benefits are to accrue toa all of the people 
in the northern California economic 
area. 

I am in receipt of a telegram from 
Mr. Kenny, dated April 14, 1946, origi- 
nating in Berkeley, Calif., in which he 
frankly defines his position on this im- 
portant issue. His telegram reads as 
follows: 

For your information in connection with 
the conference report on the appropriation to 
the Army engineers which will come up in 
the Congress this week. I understand that 
the Kings River Dam in the California 
Central Valley project may be initiated and 
the money will be made available without 
full application of the reclamation law re- 
garding land speculation and traditional 
limitation on acreage. This is to notify you 
that the Democratic Party in California, all 
endorsed candidates on the State ticket, ine 
cluding both candidates for United States 
Senator, the candidate for lieutenant gove 
ernor, for attorney general, well as my 

iake 
tion law 4 


campaign as candidate for governor will n 
the restrictions of the reclama 
major issue. 
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The so-called Pine Flat Dam will benefit 
& monopoly of six landholders owning 44 per- 
cent of all irrigable land under this one dam, 
California may have 1,000,000 unemployed 
before the end of this year. We oppose this 
abandonment of the Reclamation Act. Re- 
strictions which will make war veterans and 
war workers be victims of unjustified land 
inflation when they seek settlement on land, 
brought under water, provided by the tax- 
payers of this Nation. The Democratic Party 
in California is 100 percent behind the Presi- 
dent in the position he tock in his letter 
dated March 13. We are going to put this 
issue squarely before the people of Cali- 
fornia in this campaign. Please cohtinue to 
fight with your great heart to see that the 
small farmer can get some land in California 
at reasonable value, because he will be buy- 
ing a foreclosure if he tries to buck further 
land inflation. 


Social Security for California and the 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to many requests from citizens in 
every section of California I am offering 
a brief statement of my ideas on social 
security and old-age assistance. It seems 
only reasonable that a candidate for the 
high office of United States Senator 
should be definite and clear on all ques- 
tions and especially on the broad ques- 
tion of social security. The fact that I 
have fought for broader and better social 
laws ever since I first entered public life 
is pleasant in retrospect, but the public 
sometimes forgets. It is not what I be- 
lieved as a State legislator or as Lieuten- 
ant Governor of California that is so 
important today as what I believe, now 
that I have been in the Congress and 
studied national legislation at first hand. 
So I will try to bring it right up to date. 

I am in favor of the changes recom- 
mended by the Federal Administrator, 
Dr. Altmeyer. He recently appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee and 
gave an extensive review of the whole 
set-up of the Social Security Act. But, 
as a Californian, I am proud to note that 
we have already taken steps that put us 
in advance of the Federal laws. We feel 
that the only way in which the deserving 
citizens of California can be given more 
liberal treAtment is by urging the Con- 
gress to make improvements. I favor the 
immediate reduction of the age for old- 
age assistance to 60 years, I favor the 
national abolition of the obnoxious law 
that compels responsible relatives to con- 
tribute to the support of those seeking 
old-age assistance. I favor lifting the re- 
strictions on earnings of those who are 
recipients of assistance. I am for lib- 
eralizing all-features of the present laws 
that,in any way restrict the freedom of 
the old folks in the proper enjoyment of 
the assistance now accorded them or 
that will be given them in the future. 

I feel that there should be no difference 
in the rules of administration in the dif- 


ferent counties of the State. I am in 
favor of a national welfare law that will 
take care of citizens moving from one 
State to another. By such a law, the 
citizens would not be a burden on the 
State to which they have just moved, but 
while they were getting their citizenship 
in the new State adjusted they would be 
provided for. As to the amount now 
being granted to elderly citizens, it is in- 
adequate and should be increased sub- 
stantially in order to meet the advanc- 
ing costs of living. I favor Federal par- 
ticipation, of course. 

There is one group that has been woe- 
fully neglected through the years. I re- 
fer to the blind. Thanks to the Federal 
Government there is a new machinery 
set-up that can function in every State 
of the Union. Thousands of blind per- 
sons in California are not yet being given 
the advantages that this new law offers. 
As Congressman I have done my best to 
broaden the coverage and as Senator 
I will continue my efforts. I favor all 
of the present rehabilitation programs 
that are already in effect and that are 
now being considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee. Summed up, I am in 
favor of social security and social prog- 
ress, not merely as high-sounding theo- 
ries of government, but as practical and 
humane efforts to get to the largest pos- 
sible number of our citizens the happi- 
ness that our forefathers said is the just 
due of every citizen who conforms to the 
law and tries to be a good member of 
society. 


UNRRA Relief Should Help All People 
in Europe and Occupied Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to insert the following 
statement made by Mr. Peter H. Bergson, 
chairman of the Hebrew Committee of 
National Liberation, on March 26, 1946, 
while attending the fourth session of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Council meeting in Atlantic City. This 
thorough and concise presentation of the 
Hebrew relief problem in Europe today 
is worthy of study by the Members of 
this body. For, while these people have 
no recognized representatives of their 
own to speak for them, they do have a 
few men like Peter Bergson who are 
fighting for their recognition and they do 
have thousands of American friends and 
supporters who back up their right for 
help from all the United Nations agen- 
cies. I am proud to count myself as one 
of those Americans who under the lead- 
ership of Senator Guy M. Gillette are 
working in the American League for a 
Free Palestine to see that these people 
receive the justice they deserve. 

Permit me, in introduction, first to say a 
few words as to the structure and purposes 
of the Hebrew Committee of National Lib- 
eration. The Hebrew Committee is a tem- 
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porary authority of the Hebrew Nation. It 
seeks to represent their interests On a goy- 
ernmental level in a manner similar to the 
efforts of the French, Greek, Polish, and 
Yugoslav Committees of Liberation that 
existed during the war. 

The long and unique history of the He- 
brews has created a great deal of confusion cs 
to our position in the world. Actually, it can 
be normalized. We are a nation seeking a 
free and sovereign life in Palestine which has 
been our country from time immemorial. 
Our total national population today is prob- 
ably around two and one-half to three mi!- 
lion people who are scattered in Europe, 
Palestine, and the Middle East; ail of whom 
would have been in Palestine today if ex- 
ternal forces had not prevented them from 
doing so. If you realize, therefore, that there 
are people of Hebrew ancestry and of the 
Jewish faith all over the world who belong to 
other nations then it can clearly be seen that 
they are not part of the Hebrew nation, since 
one cannot, and does not, simultaneously be- 
long to two nations. 

Here in America, for example, there are 
more than 5,000,000 Americans of Hebrew 
descent, and our position thus becomes very 
similar to the Irish, whose total national 
population in Ireland is 3,000,000, and the 
number of Americans of Irish descent are 
estimated at at least 16,000,000. There is, 
thus, a popular distinction between the term 
“Jew” and the term “Hebrew.” A Jew can be 
an American, Englishman, Brazilian, etc., 
while a Hebrew is a member of the Hebrew 
nation and is synonymous to Palestinian. 
Hebrews today are the people often referred 
to as “stateless Jews,” “refugees,” “persecuted 
people,” etc. 

It is unfortunate and unfair to persist 
in ignoring the specific identity afid status 
of the Hebrew people. Millions of us have 
died, not because we were Germans or 
Rumanians or Hungarians—even Poles or 
Czechoslovaks—but because we were Hebrews. 
The Hebrew nationality in Europe has been 
recognized under the Versailles Treaty, it has 
been recognized in the granting of minority 
status by all the central and eastern Euro- 
pean countries after the last war. It exists 
de facto today in each of these European 
countries, It exists in the Allied zones of oc- 
cupation where specific camps for Hebrew 
people had to be set up. This reality, these 
facts, must be recognized by the UNRRA 
Council as they will have to be recognized by 
the UNO if a positive solution to the Hebrew 
problem in Europe is to be achieved. 

The Hebrews are a nationality just as 
the Poles, the Yugoslavs, or the Ukrainians 
are. Their national territory is, and has been 
from time immemorial, Palestine. There are 
Hebrew displaced persons in Europe just as 
there ere Polish, Yugoslavs, and Ukrainian 
displaced persons. There is indeed a dif- 
ference between Hebrew displaced persons 
and other displaced persons and this is that 
whereas large numbers of the Poles and Yugo- 
slavs, et cetera, refuse to return to their 
homelands, the Hebrew displaced persons are 
eager and determined to a man to return to 
their country—Palestine. They are, in effect, 
Palestinian displaced persons. For months 
now the UNRRA has kept close to 100,000 of 
them in camps. The millions of dollars spent 
on the upkeep of these camps could have 
been saved if Britain had not blocked the 
entry of these people into Palestine months 
ago. Such as the compliance with President 
Truman's similar request eight months ago. 

For the past 10 days a delegation of the 
Hebrew Committee has been attending the 
present session of the UNRRA and has en- 
deavored to secure the extension of adequate 
UNRRA relief to the uprooted Hebrews of 
Europe and the admittance of the Hebrew 
nation to membership on the UNRRA. The 
delegation conferred with the delegates of 
many participating nations and with the nelp 
of some of them its proposals were brought 











up for discussion in the council committees 
and at the plenary session. 

t its eleventh plenary session on March 23 
the UNRRA Council adopted a report of the 
General Committee which rejected the appli- 
cation by the Hebrew Committee for a seat 
at the UNRRA Council to represent the inter- 


ests of the Hebrew nation. It also rejected 
the request of the Hebrew Committee to pass 
a resolution which would make all uprooted 
Hebrews eligible to UNRRA relief and which 
would set up a specific UNRRA mission with 
an adequate budget to carry out such relief 
operations, 

The General Committee report denied the 
membership request because it maintained 
that the Hebrew Committee was not a recog- 
nized government or authority within the 
meaning of article 2 of the agreement. As 
to the second proposal, the report stated that 
resolutions previously passed by the Council 
had authorized the Administration to carry 
out such relief operations. This was sup- 
plemented by a statement made on this 
point by Director General Lehman in which 
he reiterated the responsibility of the UNRRA 
to extend relief to the Hebrew people in 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria and stated 
that the reason this was not done until now 
was due to the refusal of the Allied Control 
Council to permit UNRRA operations in these 
countries, Mr. Lehman made a strong public 
appeal to the governments represented on the 
Allied Control Council to remedy this situa- 
tion. 


The Hebrew Committee wishes to express - 


its gratification upon Mr. Lehman’s frank 
statement. That statement, while it shifted 
the responsibility from UNRRA, in effect con- 
firmed the assertions of the Hebrew Com- 
mittee that no relief whatsoever has been 
given to close to 1,000,000 of the surviving 
Hebrews of Europe, though they have been 
entitled to receive it under UNRRA resolu- 
tions. 

While pleased with the progress made by 
having secured the reaffirmation of UNRRA’s 
responsibilities toward the Hebrew people, the 
Hebrew Committee wishes to express its dis- 
appointment on the decision of the general 
committee to deny membership on the 
UNRRA to the Hebrew nation and its failure 
to have recommended the setting up of a 
special mission to deal with the problems of 
relief for the Hebrew people. 

As long as no specific machinery is estab- 
lished within the UNRRA to carry out relief 
operations amongst the Hebrews of Europe, 
these long-suffering people—their nation 
having been denied membership in the 
UNRRA—will continue to be ignored and for- 
gotten, continue to die of starvation and dis- 
ease, as hundreds of them are now dying daily. 

In order to help overcome the difficulties 
with the Allied Control Council, of which the 
Hebrew Committee was previously informed, 
it had cabled on March 8, 1946, Generals 
Susaikov and Birousov, the Russian chairmen 
of the Allied Control Council in Bucharest, 
in Sofia. 

Following the public appeal made by Di- 
rector General Lehman at the Plenary Ses- 
sion to the American, Russian, and British 
Governments, who comprise the Control 
Council, the Hebrew Committee immediately 
addressed communications to the repre- 
sentatives of those three countries attend- 
ing the UNRRA Council meeting, Under Sec- 
retary of State William L. Clayton, Mr. N. I. 
Feonov, and British Secretary of State Noei- 
Baker, requesting that they “announce to 
the Council session that your government 
favors the extension of UNRRA relief to the 
Hebrew people in Rumania, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria and that your representatives on 
the Control Council will be instructed to 
secure a speedy agreement between the Con- 
trol Council and the UNRRA for the carry- 
ing out of these operations.” The communi- 
cation to the Soviet representatives stressed 
the specific responsibility of the Soviet Union 
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in this matter, its representative being the 
chairman and the dominant member of the 
Allied Control Council. 

Not having been admitted to UNRRA 
membership, the Hebrew Committee wishes 
to make public its views concerning the prob- 
lem of displaced persons. On the general 
problem the Hebrew Committee is in com- 
plete accord with the outline contained in 
the proposed resolution which was offered 
this morning by the representatives of the 
United States. It contains an effective solu- 
tion to a complex problem. 

It particularly welcomed the assertion of 
the United States representative, Col. C. Tyler 
Wood, that UNRRA funds or other interna- 
tional funds will have to be secured to fi- 
nance the cost of the repatriation of displaced 
persons which we feel confident will not ex- 
clude the repatriation of the Hebrews to 
Palestine, 





Food Rationing for Relief of Famine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, recent developments have greatly 
strengthened the case which I made when 
I introduced House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 140 for our rationing those food com- 
modities of which there is a world-wide 
shortage in order to reduce the famine 
abroad. First, it is becoming apparent 
that the famine will not be over in 90 
days but will instead, as virtually all au- 
thorities agree, continue on into next 
year. Secondly, the great mass of the 
American people are now aware of the 
fact that tens of millions are actually 
facing death and are willing to make the 
necessary Slight sacrifices in order to 
help. This is shown by the Gallup poll, 
by the resolutions in favor of resuming 
rationing which were passed yesterday 
by the Federal Council of Churches and 
the PAC, and by the votes of many meet- 
ings and organizations throughout the 
country. In my judgment, we should act 
before it is too late, for every day of delay 
means the loss of human lives. 





Pearls From the Congressional Mail—The 
Case for Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, a communi- 
qué from the Government of Argentina 
_has recently reached the desk of the 
Members of Congress which I have taken 
the liberty to condense and present here- 
with: 

Buenos Arres, March 29, 1946. 

Str: I have the honor to address Your 
Excellency expressing to your Government 
the point of view of the Argentine Govern- 
ment with regard to the declarations con- 
tained in the document Known as the Blue 
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Book, published by the Department of State 
of Washington on February 12 last. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The Blue Book has come as a disagreeable 
surprise for the people and Government of 
Argentina. The document accused the pres- 
ent Government of the Republic of being 
inspired by totalitarian ideolcgies and guided 
by a spirit of military aggressiveness dan- 
gerous to the peoples of the Continent and, 
most especially, to the neighboring coun- 
tries. 

The publication of the Blue Book consti- 
tutes a unique case in the diplomatic annals 
of the Continent, it offends the best practices 
of international law. This document ap- 
peared at the time of convocation to elec- 
tions, in which the people voted on February 
24 with liberty and under conditions pub- 
licly recognized as being completely clean by 
all the political parties participating. 

The publication of the Blue Book, by rea- 
son of the time of its appearance and of the 
political attack it contains, as cruel as it 
is unjustified, is a lamentable interference 
in the internal political affairs of Argentina. 

The Argentine Nation has always adopted 
its decisions with absolute sovereignty. For- 
eign pressure has never influenced our pol- 
icy; and even those who disagreed with and 
vigorously opposed the policy of neutrality 
which they believed to be mistaken, both 
during the previous war and during the 
present one, never have had cause to doubt 
the patriotism of the members of the Gov- 
ernment who believed that neutrality was 
the best policy for the interests and the po- 
litical welfare of the Nation. 

In the last 25 years the world has wit- 
nessed the clash of ideological conceptions. 
The forces which upheld these ideologies 
looked for their universal expansion. These 
doctrines touched and affected even the most 
long-standing democracies. Our country, 
by reason of its spiritual and material con- 
tact .with the nations of Europe, could not 
remain impervious to events. 

Totalitarian theories have not been able 
to serve as inspiration for a people like our 
own, which was born to independence with 
sentiments of equality, liberty, and frater- 
nity and with an intuitive democratic vo- 
cation. 

It would also be ridiculous to deny the ex- 
istence of Nazi espionage, which has existed 
in Argentina just as it has existed in all 
the countries of America and the world 

It is really amazing that the Blue Book 
should reproach Argentina because this kind 
of activity took place in her territory during 
the war period, as if it were an exclusively 
Argentine case and had not unfortunately 
occurred all over the world. : 

Argentina does not desire any hegemony in 
America, nor does she wish to form 
regional bloc of nations, or any other kind of 
bloc, to oppose any country of the continent. 
The mere enunciation of this purpose is an 
affront to the sister republics, with which we 
Only aspire to strengthen the spiritual and 
material bonds uniting us to them. 

We are, from one extreme of the 
sphere to the other, a community of free na- 
tions, but united by common purposes, and 
we represent in the present times the hope 
of the rest of humanity. No 
has afforded mankind a freer, more 
or comfortable standard of living. 

To emphasize the importance of the un- 
expected discovery of Columbus, it was Said 
that Europe stumbled upon America and that 
the impact contributed to destroy the bul- 
warks of the feudal system, bringing about 
the triumph of those noble and just political, 
moral, juridical, and economic principles 
which are the salient features of western 
civilization. It is by reason of this common 
origin that the heritage and the destiny of 
America are indivisible. The New World has 


hemi- 


other continent 


peacelul, 


contributed to the enlightenment of Europe 
and of its fundamental culture, for it has 
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been in the great extensions of America that 
the principles of philosophers and prophets 
have been experimented and materialized. 

The great northern republic has rapidly 
moved through stages of evolution which in 
Hispanic-America have yet to be traversed 
in accordance with our respective racial, 
spiritual, social and political modalities. 

The Argentine Constitution was inspired in 
its greater part by the American Constitu- 
tion; but our forefathers of 1853, prudent 
and wise, took care to adapt our charter to 
the social medium for which it was intended. 
For this reason its preamble is an enunciation 
of purposes. 

It is the duty of the strong to be ¢olerant 
with the weak. The United States cannot 
disregard this precept; and the Argentine 
Government firmly believes that once the 
causés of a controversy which it is absurd to 
prolong ere eliminated, the continent will 
once more live in that spirit of harmony and 
progress which is the result of good neigh- 
borhood. 

These are, sir, the statements that I make 
on behalf of the Argentine Government, in 
face of the publication of the Blue Book, 
at the same time repeating its firm purpose 
to maintain its traditionally pacifist ideals 
and its unequivocal democratic faith. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to greet 
Your Excellency with my most distinguished 
consideration. 


Black-Out of News in Eastern Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in last Sunday’s New York 
Times magazine section, written by Mr. 
Mark Ethridge, publisher of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, entitled “The 
Black-Out of News in Eastern Europe.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE BLACK-OUT OF NEWS IN EASTERN EUROPE 
(By Mark Ethridge, publisher, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal) 

One of the great tragic feats in this deeply 
troubled world is the inability of peoples, 
as distinguished from governments, to com- 
municate directly with each other. There 
are, indeed, the common languages of the 
arts and sciences. Peoples do speak to each 
other through music, the theater, and cer- 
tain forms of literature but, between the 
United States and eastern Europe, which 
so desperately ought to know and under- 
stand each other, the communication ends 
exactly at the point where it is most needed 

at the moment: on the political level. 

The easiest means of communication be- 
tween peoples is, of course, the press of their 
countries. Unfortunately, in the present 
world tension the press is unable to per- 
form the vital function which might greatly 
help the cause of peace. Worse, the use to 
which the press is being put, particularly in 
eastern Europe, tends to increase rather than 
to diminish the tensions and to distort the 
American position and the feeling of the 
American people. The brief short-wave 
broadcasts which we beam to that part of 
the world and the mimeographed bulletins 
in the reading rooms of American chan- 


celleries may give some few people an idea 
of what we have really said and what we 
really mean, but they do not in any respect 
serve the purpose which could be served by 
a full and free interchange of news between 
press associations and newspapers of the two 
hemispheres. 

As Edwin L. James, managing editor of 
the New York Times, pointed out in a recent 
article, the primary difficulty is the difference 
in approach, in the United States and in 
Russia, to what the function of the press 
should be. Since the Russian pattern, with 
variations, obtains in almost all eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, with the exception of 
Greece, it is that pattern with which we 
must compare ours to understand the dif- 
ficulties. 

No matter how much newspapermen in 
America may argue among themselves over 
the meaning of freedom of the press as 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights, there are 
fundamental concepts upon which they agree. 
Certainly there ds overwhelming agreement 
upon the idea that freedom of the press is 
not a right of publishers but of the people; 
an essential right asserted over the objec- 
tion of Alexander Hamilton and others be- 
cause the people considered it necessary to 
the preservation of the kind of government 
they wanted. It is significant at the moment 
that one of Hamilton’s arguments was that 
the people’s political representatives at Wash- 
ington could keep them well informed about 
what was going on. It was the very mis- 
trust of having the politicians tell them 
what they should know that stimulated in- 
clusion of the press guaranty. 

American papers have been shaped, on the 
whole, to that idea. The American press is 
not the creature or the organ of government, 
and it is so sensitive to Government restric- 
tions of any kind that it waged war on NRA 
proposals touching newspapers and even dur- 
ing the period of World War II operated 
under a code of censorship that was volun- 
tary. 

Nor are American newspapers the organs 
of parties. Some of them have been, and 
some of them have had long and continuing 
allegiance to organized political parties, but 
no major American newspaper that I know of 
is now financed by a party or a politician. 
They are on the whole the organs and voices 
of individuals, who exercise not only the 
guaranty of a free press but frequently 
strain the laws of libel in dealing with 
public officials. Nobody gets shot or hauled 
up before a Government tribunal for saying 
a Cabinet officer is a crook or the President 
is a liar, That fierce individualism which 
makes the businessman repeat over and 
over clichés about free enterprise has its re- 
fiection in the American press. 

The Russian press as it now exists grew out 
of and operates under totally different con- 
cept, a concept as different as our ideologies, 
if that is possible. As Mr. James pointed 
out in his piece, the press in Russia is an 
instrument of government, making no pre- 
tense to the printing of news as such. Its 
function, as the Russian Kuzmichev, said, is 
“in educating the great mass of workers, in 
organizing them under the exclusive direc- 
tion of the party for clearly defined tasks.” 
“Information,” he said, “is the means of class 
struggle, not a mirror to reflect events ob- 
jectively.” The news services are state owned 
and heavily censored, sco that what the reader 
gets about what his own government is do- 
ing has been strained through a fine netting 
of ideology. , 

There are, of course, no opposition papers 
in Russia, but in those parts of eastern Eu- 
rope where they do exist, or where there are 
papers that call themselves neutral, the rigid 
control of news sources is implemented by 
indirect methods of restriction on newsprint, 
which is generally a government monopoly, 
refusal of trade-union workers to publish or 
distribute opposition papers, suspension of 
newspapers by government decree, and arrest 
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of editors and their assistants on harrying 
charges or without charges. 

Beyond any direct or indirect methods, 
however, there is a restraint on the press 
which is generally quite as effective as cen- 
sorship or decrees. That is the fear of edi- 
tors that they will overstep restrictions im- 
posed upon their discussion—a fear which 
causes most of the newspapers inclined io 
print news or criticism unfavorable to one 
of the Big Three to kill the news or the edi- 
torial. The hope that liberal editors of east- 
ern Europe nurtured through the war—that 
they might again, after more than a decade 
of dictatorships and Nazi censors, say what 
they thought—has turned to ashes. They 
have found that liberation has brought tyr- 
annies no less effective than those they knew 
under the Nazis. 

Nowhere in eastern Europe are there news- 
papers in the sense in which the American 
reader understands them. Almost all of 
them are party organs and most of them 
are merely propaganda sheets, carrying very 
little domestic news and less foreign news— 
with that generally slanted. In Bulgaria, for 
instance (and it is true in other countries) 
an individual cannot establish a newspaper; 
nor can a political party be recognized as a 
juridical personality unless it has a party 
organ. The two go hand in hand; conse- 
quently the reader, in an effort to get at 
the truth, must pay his money for a great 
many newspapers and make up his mind 
about what is the truth. 

Between the censorship of incoming mate- 
rial and the requirement that a newspaper 
must be the organ of a party, there is little 
chance for the reader to get objective news 
of any sort. On the contrary, what he has 
been getting in eastern Europe recently has 
been heavily slanted against the Western 
powers 

Censorship restrictions on our correspond- 
ents in occupied countries have been lifted 
somewhat in recent months. But our pri- 
mary concern in trying to arrive at an un- 
derstanding with the Russians, the Ruma- 
nians, the Bulgarians, and the Yugoslavs is 
not what we get out of those countries, which 
is, of course, important, and generally well 
done by American correspondents, but what 
is not allowed to go in. The people of east- 
ern Europe get an entirely distorted picture 
of America and American foreign policy be- 
cause their newspapers cannot give them 
any other kind. 

Since the Churchill incident is freshest in 
our minds, it may be used to illustrate the 
point. 

Almost all American newspapers printed 
Pravda'’s and Stalin’s blast at Churchill. 
Some of them even printed Stalin’s speech in 
full. But what the Russians know about 
Churchill's speech is by reflection; they have 
not been able to read it. It is not necessary 
to defend Churchill's Fulton (Mo.) speech 
to say that it has been given to the Russians 
through their own propaganda agency rather 
than from his pen. 

The Rumanian people have no more idea 
of what he said than the Russians have. A 
Reuter dispatch from Bucharest said that 
Rumanian censors (who operate under the 
Allied Control Commission, which is actually 
Russian control in that country) prohibited 
publication of reports of Churchill’s speech 
except for a four-line reference to his sup- 
port of an extension to 50 years of the Brit- 
ish-Soviet alliance. 

Brooks Atkinson reported from Moscow, 
during the London meeting of the UN, that 
every newspaper in Moscow handled the story 
of the Vishinsky-Bevin debate in exactly the 
same way—four columns for Vishinsky, one- 
third of a column for Bevin. We in America 
know what Churchill said, what Stalin said, 
what Vishinsky said and Bevin said, but the 
250,000,000 and more peoples in eastern 
Europe have a completely one-sided picture 
of the argument between Britain and Russia. 








Nor has America come out any better in the 
deal. When we recognized the Tito govern- 
ment, the document of recognition contained 
in addition some unkind words about Tito’s 
methods. That was eliminated from all 
Yugoslav papers. Only by radio, or by a 
mimeographed reproduction of the American 
note that was put on the bulletin board at 
the American Embassy and distributed to 
3.500 Serbs and Croats who asked for it, was 
American policy toward that country. made 
clear at all. An employee of the American 
Ministry, of Yugoslav descent, was hauled up 
before the police in connection with the dis- 
tribution. The people of Yugoslavia generally 
till do not know, and will never find out from 
their controlled press, that we are not too 
fond of Tito’s methods of repression. 

The same thing happened in Rumania. 
When we wrote a note to Rumania setting 

ut our willingness to receive a political 
epresentative, the recognition was coupled 
with a statement of the conditions under 
which we did so. The stipulations were con- 
nected with freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly, free elections, and other matters 
which honored our Yalta pledge. Yet, unless 
the Rumanian people have found it out by 
short-wave radio or by some other means, all 
they know is that, regardless and heedless of 

ir Yalta pledge, we have recognized a gov- 
ernment that has been oppressive and repres- 
ive of all their civil rights. The black-out 

uld certainly give rise to the feeling in 
Rumania that America has reneged upon all 
her promises, particularly upon the Atlantic 
Charter. 

In Yugoslavia the Russian press pattern has 
eached its full flowering. Article I of the 
‘Yugoslav press law has a grandiloquent pre- 

mble which says, “No one can be prevented 
from freely expressing his views through the 
press,” but on the tail end of the sentence 
there is this phrase, “except in cases fore- 
een by this law.” The Yugoslav press dicta- 

r had a long foresight; 27 subsequent 

rticles outline the restrictions under which 

ny newspaper could be seized and the editor 
tried for treason. 

The editor of Demokratija, an opposition 
paper, apparently took the first article of the 
press law seriously. His edition of Novem- 

7, 1945, on the eve of the election, was 
ynfiscated “for spreading false and alarm- 
ig news that threatened the Government 
nd the national interest.” He protested by 

open letter. The courts upheld the Govern- 
nent. On November 14 the printers’ union 
efused to print the paper any more because 

“its calumnies * * * and for inso- 

lently attacking our United Syndicates.” 
Printers’ strikes in the Balkans to prevent 
publication of criticism of Communist-domi- 
nated governments are not a rarity; I wit- 
nessed one in Bulgaria and knew of others.) 
That part of the Yugoslav press which is 
ree to operate concentrates upon attacking 
the American press, playing up American 
labor troubles without any explanation of 
what they are about, and printing stories 
nd articles critical of American foreign 

licy. Freedom of the press in this coun- 
try is brushed off in Borba, for instance, in 
this way: “Only the wealthy own newspapers 
n America and only capitalists enjoy free- 
dom of the press.” 

American correspondents intent upon do- 
ng a conscientious job of reporting Yugo- 
lavia to us hardly enjoy their freedom to 
move around and read the distorted news 
about and attacks upon their own country. 

Communist Yugoslavia in eastern Europe, 
Fascist Spain, and dictator-ridden Portugal 
in western Europe are not far apart in their 
control of fractious editors, in their distor- 
tion of news, or in their attempts to discredit 
democracy. (Portugal’s press was recently 
forbidden by censors to carry Stalin's con- 
Ciliatory statement.) 

The situation is somewhat better in Ru- 
mania, although 2 or 3 months after the 
Groza government came in all independent 
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and so-called Historic Party press had been 
suppressed, including a 105-year-old Tran- 
sylvania newspaper that had survived the 
tyranny of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
the Nazis, and the Rumanian dictators. Un- 
der the Moscow agreement, the Rumanian 
Government was to allow freedom of the 
press, as well as freedom of political assem- 
bly. I understand there has been some im- 
provement, but newsprint is still a Govern- 
ment monopoly dependent upon Russia's 
supply. When I was in Bucharest newspa- 
permen told me that the Communist organ 
had received a supply beyond what it could 
use and financed itself by selling to other 
newspapers on the black market. Editors 
were being arrested when I was in Bucharest. 

Rumania’s neighbor, Bulgaria, benefited 
from a protest made by the American Gov- 
ernment. We protested elections called for 
August of last year on the ground that there 
was no freedom from fear and that the op- 
position had no press and no sanction for po- 
litical activity. The Government allowed 
three opposition papers to come into being. 
Two of them are quite vigorous. One of them, 
the organ of Nicola Petkov, leader of the 
Agrarian Party, was vicious and slashing in 
its opposition. When Lulchev, leader of the 
Socialists, undertook to be equally vigorous 
recently, his paper was suspended for 10 days 
and he was put in jail. The organ of the 
Democrats was struck by the printers while I 
was in Sofia because of an editorial it pro- 
posed to carry. The Bulgarians have a strong 
sense of individualism and appreciate the 
fact that they can, at least, read opposition 
editorials even if they do not get too much 
news. 

The Hungarian, Czech, and Austrian papers 
may be classed as a good deal freer than but 
quite as nervous as papers in their neighbor- 
ing countries. In fact, President Karl Renner 
only recently urged the Austrian papers to 
speak out, with this reassurance, “I assume 
that the occupying powers will not make dif- 
ficulties for our press when things are dis- 
cussed openly on which it is now silent.” 

An illustration of the nervousness of the 
Hungarian press, where suspensions occurred 
in two cases recently and others threatened, 
may be found in what happened to a sentence 
in President Truman's report on Potsdam in 
August of last year. At one place he said, “It 
was reaffirmed in the Berlin declarations on 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary that these 
nations are not to be spheres of influence of 
any one power.” 

Nothing could have been more interesting 
or important to Hungarians. Some of them 
heard it on the radio from London, but the 
news agency which monitored the complete 
speech was ordered to suppress that para- 
graph and include it only in a confidential 
bulletin. After the entire speech had been 
released through official channels, a number 
of Hungarian papers picked it up and pub- 
lished the speech without deletion. There 
was no idea that the prohibition was spon- 
sored by outside political forces; it arose out 
of the Hungarian Government’s nervousness 
over offending Russia as the occupying coun- 
try. 

In Czechoslovakia, where the papers are 
party or state-wide organization” organs, 
they can and do attack local situations and 
conditions, but they are expected to stay 
within decent limits and not abuse their 
freedom, conditions to which they subscribe 
to the point of innocuity. There may be 
noted, however, a cautious spreading of the 
wings. 

Greece enjoys the freest press in south- 
eastern Europe, according to all reports. The 
Government has consistently permitted the 
Communists to publish their papers, al- 
though immediately after the civil war there 
was a certain amount of smashing of presses 
and other trouble. The editor of the lead- 


ing Communist paper was one of the ac- 
credited Greek correspondents at San Fran- 
cisco and the Greek Government facilitated 
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his trip. His viewpoint was freely presented. 
Official news organs, as well as the radio, as 
is common in all Balkan countries, present 
only the Government point of view. 

Not even in Greece, however, is there any 
free press in the sense that we know it. 
Whether there is any “iron curtain” in that 
part of the world or not, there is certainly 
a black-out of honest news from America that 
should be a matter of serious concern to us. 
Peoples that we so recently helped to liberate 
get a caricature of us, not a picture. It is 
generally the caricature of a rich, fat cat 
fighting the battle of the capitalist, imperial- 
istic world. 


Naturally, the question arises: What to do 


about the situation? There are several 
things that suggest themselves. 
Under the Yalta Declaration, the United 


States Government can continue to insist, as 
it has insisted in Bulgaria and Rumania, 
that a condition precedent to recognition of 
the Government of a conquered or satellite 
country is that no election even relatively 
free can be held unless freedom is granted 
the opposition to have a press. It will be 
most difficult for the Bulgarian Government, 
for instance, to revoke the measure of free- 
dom which it has given the opposition with- 
out endangering the Government itself or 
admitting its completely totalitarian char- 
acter. The occupied countries want peace 
treaties and they want occupation troops re- 
moved. If we insist that the Governments 
of those countries shall also give the opposi- 
tion freedom in their press, we can greatly 
help, as we have already helped in small 
measure. 

It is utopian to hope that the United Na- 
tions will be able to adopt at any time in 
the near future an international code set 
up standards for the press similar to those 
outlined, for instance, under the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, but the difficulty 
of achieving that goal should not make us 
despair of doing something about the 
world-wide exchange of information Mr. 
Stettinius has demonstrated an interest in 
proposals looking toward that freer exchange. 

The State Department can, it seems to me, 
become more exercised about the situation 
than it is. It has a good many diplomatic 
weapons to achieve a quid pro quo basis for 


ting 


the freedom of movement of correspondents, 
for the exchange of news, particularly Official 
texts, and so forth, magazines, bocks, and 
movies. It is not a question of propaganda; 


it is a question of recognizing that the peo- 
ples of the world can never achieve a lasting 
peace upon the basis of suppression of facis, 
distortion, and plain lying by their Govern- 
ments. 

The recent report by Lewellyn White and 
Robert D. Lee, of the Commission on “ 


Y 





aad 
of the Press, points the way to practic - 
ures which can be taken by the State rt- 
ment through diplomatic channels. the 
meantime, radio is perhaps the most effec- 
tive outlet America has. To my mind, the 


Associated Press directors have made a most 
serious and shortsighted mistake in denying 
AP news to the Government for short 1 
broadcasting. The policy is actually har 
to American interests. It is certainly a fact 
to which I can testify that the peoples of 
Rumania and Bulgaria with whom I talked 
trust American news above all news 
because they feel that we have self 
interest territorially and politically than any 
other power. They do not regard our news 
broadcasts as propaganda; most of them be- 
lieve them more than they do the distorted 
slanted news of their own Governments. 
The publishers of the United States who 
control the Associated Press actually have ir 
their hands a vital instrument in making 
not only our foreign policy but our domestic 
policies understood. They do great damage as 
long as they refuse to allow the State Depart- 








other 





less 








ment to broadcast AP news; as long as they 
refuse even to consider an arrangement that 
would meet their objections, The direct 
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of the Associated Press are shortsighted be- 
yond words if they think that without the 
heip of the American Government they can 
get their news behind the curtain; if they 
think that without stimulating the desire for 
American news through the medium of radio 
they can persuade the governments that con- 
trol their press to print more—and truer— 
American hews. 





Potash and Other Fertilizers in Food 
Production In Wisconsia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
I have received from Emil Truog, chair- 
man of the Department of Soils, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, enclosing a statement 
prepared by Mr. Truog entitled ‘“Fertili- 
zers, Particularly Potash, in Relation to 
Food Production in Wisconsin.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter and 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
statement were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, April 11, 1946. 
To Wisconsin Members of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: With each passing day the 
food situation “worsens.” Fertilizers are raw 
materials out of which foods are manufac- 
tured by our crop plants. That is why any 
program for increased food production should 
start with a program of fertilizer allocation or 
use which is geared to maximum food pro- 
duction. That is what they did during the 
war in the British Isles where they doubled 
food production. In this country, fertilizer 
was allocated on an historical basis during 
the war, and reports being received are to the 
effect that an effort is being made by some to 
continue this policy. Such a policy, par- 
ticularly as regards potash fertilizer, is not 
at all fair to Wisconsin farmers and is not 
in the interest of maximum production of 
basic foods. A rather detailed statement of 
the matter in relation to food production and 
agriculture in Wisconsin is inclosed. I 
thought you might like to have this infor- 
mation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. Trvoc, Chairman. 





FERTILIZERS, PARTICULARLY POTASH, IN RELA- 
TION TO "oop PRODUCTION IN WISCONSIN 


(Statement by Emil Truog, chairman, depart- 
ment of soils, University of Wisconsin, 
April 11, 1946) 


Although the supply of each of the three 
main fertilizer elements—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potassium—has been short at 
times during war years, the shortage of potas- 
sium commonly referred to as potash, has 
been the most serious in recent years. Dur- 
ing the war, fertilizers were allocated on an 
historical basis, rather than on a basis which 
would assure maximum food production. As 
a result, a very large share of the fertilizer 
stocks were used for the fertilization of cot- 
ton which had already been overproduced so 


that enormous surpluses were on hand, while 
food production in the Middle West, where a 
vast bulk of the Nation’s basic food is pro- 
duced, was seriously curtailed by the lack of 
fertilizer. In the British Isles, fertilizer was 
not allocated on an historical basis but rather 
on the basis of maximum food production 
as determined by soil tests and the best fac- 
tual evidence available as regards soil con- 
ditions and crop needs. That is one reason 
why Britain’s food production was doubled 
during the war. 

Now we are faced with a serious food short- 
age, partly because of a shortsighted fer- 
tilizer-allocation policy during the war. As 
if that were not enough, it is now reported 
that it is proposed to continue this same 
fertilizer-allocation policy. Continuance of 
such a policy will greatly hinder maximum 
food preduction in Wisconsin, and also other 
States of the Middle West, which are often 
rightly referred to as the “bread basket” of 
the country. A few data to illustrate Wis- 
consin’s position and importance in the food 
picture follow: 


Wisconsin’s production of the Nation’s total 
of a number of critical or so-called health- 
protective foods 


iData furnished by Walter H 


Ebling, agricultural 
Statistician for Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
and U. 8. Department of Agriculture] 
eas 
| Percent 
of 
Year | United 
States 
| | total 
sf ee tia ete Ste, ed Tl a 
Dairy products | 
Cheese ie ‘i piicbutitonetey eee 50 
Evaporated milk products—con- | 
densed, powdered, etc. _.......... 1941 28 
STINE isi seeccginiiaceta tall pmnaiiendiaisnidibcnen 1941 9 
Dried casein._...........---------| 1941 25 
Milk, total before processing | 1941 12 
Weighted average of all processed | 
or manufactured milk products -| 1941 18 
Canning and truck crops: } 
III ood eatisiccaticetoaem tne 1942 32 
ee Eee | 1942 11 
Comming beets... ccc.censccoccss] S00 31 
I a a alidl auhiienai |; 1942 s 
Snap beans for canning-..-..-..-.--- .) 1942 10 





In addition to the above, Wisconsin, of 
course, produces notable amounts of other 
food crops and food products. 

It will be noted that Wisconsin produces a 
strikingly high portion of the Nation’s total 
of some of the most critical foods. Wisconsin 
leads all States in the production of dairy 
products and canning vegetables. It will be 
noted that the data given are for 1941 and 
1942; data for more recent years are still in 
line with these, and if at variance, are prob- 
ably in the direction of further emphasizing 
Wisconsin's important position as a food pro- 
ducer. Information regarding the relation 
of potash fertilizer to the production of these 
focds follows. 


DAIRY AND TRUCK FARMING EXHAUST POTASH 
SUPPLIES RAPIDLY 


Contrary to general belief, dairy farming 
may exhaust the potash supplies of soils more 
rapidly than grain farming. In the case of 
corn and the small grains, about three- 
fourths of the potash is in the stalks and 
straw, respectively. Consequently in grain 
farming as now practiced, about three- 
fourths of the potash taken up by the crops 
is automatically left on or returned to the 
soil. 

In dairy farming much of the corn (both 
stalks and ears) goes into the silo. On being 
fed to cows, about two-thirds of the potash 
is excreted in the urine and is easily lost. 
Even the potash in the solid excrement is 
water soluble and is easily lost. As a result, 
usually less than \ne-half of the potash re- 
moved by silage corn is returned to the soil 
in the form of manvre. In Wisconsin about 
50 percent of the corn goes into the silo. The 
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State makes about 25 percent of the Nation's 
corn silage. 

Also, in dairy farming, large acreages of 
hay, particularly legumes are grown for feed. 
(Wisconsin leads the Nation in tonnage of 
hay produced.) Legumes are potash loy- 
ing, that is, they use exceptionally large 
amounts of potash; thus, it takes about 75 
pounds of muriate of potash to supply what 
there is in 1 ton of alfalfa hay. Here, as in 
the case of silage corn, usually, not more than 
one-half of the potash in the hay is returned 
to the soil in the form of manure. 

Then, the truck crops, such as canning 
peas, cabbage, and canning beets, of whose 
production Wisconsin leads the Nation, al! 
remove unusually large amounts of potash 
from the soil. 

Thus, it is seen that because of the types 
of agriculture practiced in Wisconsin, the 
annual drain or loss of potash per acre of 
cropped land in this State is very heavy. 


LARGE AREAS OF LAND IN WISCONSIN WERE NATU- 
RALLY LOW IN AVAILABLE POTASH 


It is sometimes assumed that much of 
the farm land in Wisconsin is comparativel: 
new, and hence, should still contain a good 
natural supply of available potash. Un- 
fortunately, this is not true. In fact, it is 
in the extensive new dairy sections of north 
central and western Wisconsin that the sup- 
plies of available soil potash are the lowest 
This was discovered to our surprise when 
the State-wide soil-testing program got in 
full swing several years ago. It is now known 
that even in the virgin condition, the sup- 
plies of available potash in the soils of these 
sections were extremely low. Thus, just when 
many of the older soils of the State began 
to show a serious lack of potash, the newer 
ones did so also. The results of tests of over 
300,000 soil samples collected in all parts of 
the State during the past few years show 
that 54 percent of the cropland in Wiscon- 
sin is definitely in need of potash fertilizer. 


WHY RATIONING OF POTASH FERTILIZER ON A 
HISTORICAL BASIS IS UNFAIR TO WISCONSIN 


Unfortunately for Wisconsin, the rationinc 
of fertilizers in recent years on an historical 
basis caught her just at the stage when her 
fertilizer consumption was going up phe- 
nomenally, and she was in a period of es- 
tablishing what might be considered a norma! 
base or level of usage commensurate with her 
needs, Beginning about in 1940 the great 
need of fertilizers in the State was made 
known generally to farmers and others by 
means of thousands of soil tests and fertili- 
zer demonstrations which represented all sec- 
tions of the State. Some 300,000 soil tests 
have since been made, and these show that 
of the cropland in Wisconsin, 54 percent 
needs potash fertilizer; 76 percent, phosphate 
fertilizer; and 65 percent, lime. Rationinz 
on an historical basis catches Wisconsin at 
time when she is suffering from a large ac- 
cumulated deficit of fertilizer, and is just in 
the state of establishing a base which migh' 
be considered normal or high enough to take 
care of the situation in a reasonable manner. 
It is apparent that Wisconsin's position in 
relation to rationing is different from State 
in the South and Southeast where a muc)) 
more normal base as regards needs had been 
established prior to the war. 


HOW MUCH POTASH FERTILIZER DOES WISCONSIN 
NEED? 

In round numbers Wisconsin has 10,000,009 
acres of crop or land under plow; since at 
least 50 percent is in need of potash fertilizer. 
there are 5,000,000 acres of such land that 
need this fertilizer. The great bulk of the 
potash fertilizer used in Wisconsin should be 
applied when the land (about 30 percent o! 
the cropland annually) goes into small grain 
and is seeded down to alfalfa, clover, and 
grass. Thus, 30 percent of 5,000,000 acres or 
1,500,000 acres of this land should receive 
enough potash fertilizer annually to meet the 
needs of ome grain crop and two hay crops 














that follow. On the basis of average yields, 
the one grain crop and two hay crops will 
remove 160 pounds of potash (K.O) per acre 
in the 3 years, and estimating that one-half 
of this removal will be returned in the form 
of manure, it leaves a balance of 80 pounds of 
potash per acre that needs to be supplied as 
fertilizer. Accordingly, 1,500,000 acres of 
small grain annually should receive 60,000 
tons of potash. 

t is also estimated, conservatively, that for 
the fertilization of 2,000,000 acres of corn and 
considerable acreages of potatoes, peas, and 
other truck crops, 20,000 tons of potash are 
needed annually. 

Then, of the 3,000,000 acres of permanent 
pasture, about one-half plowable, possibly 
200,000 acres annually should receive potash 
fertilizer at a rate of 100 pounds of potash 
per acre. To do this would require 20,000 
tons annually. 

Thus, the annual potash requirement of 
Wisconsin, to balance the soil fertility bud- 
get, reaches the grand total of 100,000 tons 
of potash (K:O) (60,000+ 20,000 + 20,000). 

Of course, an annual usage of 100,000 tons 
of K-O cannot be hoped for, for some time, 
because the supplies will not permit it. 
However, it is reasonable to expect that if 
the material were available and could be 
delivered, the farmers would use to good 
advantage nearly one-half this amount, 


PRESENT ALLOCATION OF POTASH TO WISCONSIN 
IN RELATION TO NATIONAL SUPPLY 


At present Wisconsin is getting only a 
little over 2 percent of the national potash 
supply. Some States in the South and 
Southeast are getting 7 to 10 percent of 
the national supply. If Wisconsin were allo- 
cated 40,000 tons of potash, it would repre- 
sent about 5 percent of the national produc- 
tion. On the basis of much larger alloca- 
tions in the past to less-important food pro- 
ducing areas, and in view of the present crit- 
ical food shortage and prospects for its con- 
tinuance for several years, it would seem to 
be in the interests of maximum production 
of basic foods that adjustments be made so 
that Wisconsin farmers can get much more 
potash than at present or may be possible 
under proposed or contemplated allocations. 

Right now Wisconsin farmers are clamor- 
ing for more potash, while mixers in some 
areas in the Southeast have such a large 
supply that was shipped to them from the 
mines in New Mexico that they are reshipping 
it in the form of their potash-containing 
mixture or product through the back door 
into Wisconsin. This not only shows that 
present allocations are inequitable, but also 
that the present policy causes unnecessary 
transportation, is unfair to the manufac- 
turers in the Wisconsin area, and in addi- 
tion does not tend to give the Wisconsin 
farmers the grades or mixtures of fertilizer 
which they need and will be most effective 
in food production. 





The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the North Platte (Nebr.) Tele- 
graph of the issue of February 28, 1946, 
which has to do with the British loan. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The address by Alfred Edwards, British 
labor leader and member of Parliament on 
the Rotary Institute here was not extremely 
popular with his audience. His appearance 
in the afternoon at the high-school assem- 
bly proved a definite mistake—if he was 
trying to cultivate a more friendly feeling 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
The young people at the high school asked 
some very intelligent questions—some of the 
answers they received were not so intelligent. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Edwards says, Great Britain 
has never defaulted on a loan to this 
country; perhaps she has never asked for the 
$4,000,000,000 appropriation of American 
money, although she seems to be striving to 
get it; perhaps our record as a nation is not 
lily white in some of our dealings with less 
fortunate races; perhaps the American press, 
which was scored soundly for misinterpret- 
ing facts relative to the British loan, which 
according to Mr. Edwards is not a loan, does 
make mistakes; perhaps our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress don't know what 
they are talking about when they come out 
against the proposed loan, which is still not 
a loan according to Mr. Edwards; perhaps 
Great Britain can get along without the 
United States but the United States can 
never get along without Great Britain, as 
suggested by Mr. Edwards; perhaps all these 
things are true, but it is rather bad taste to 
be told so by a British Parliament member 
and such expressions certainly do nothing to 
cement better feeling between Great Britain 
and the United States, something that is 
seriously needed today. The entire address 
reminds us very much of a short story with 
Mr. Edwards playing the part of son Alfred. 
The parents were witnessing their son in a 
military review for the first time and as the 
company he was in passed the stand, the 
fond mother turned to dad and exclaimed— 
“Look, John; everybody is out of step but our 
son Alfred.” 





Poland, the Victim of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD an address entitled “Poland, the Vic- 
tim of Appeasement,” recently delivered 
by Attorney Charles Rozmarek, the pres- 
ident of the Polish American Congress, 
and also the president of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, over Station WSPR in 
Springfield, Mass., and Station WORC in 
Worcester, Mass. : 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, we Americans of 
Polish descent have established our love for 
America by everything we have done and 
in particular by our unblemished record of 
patriotism on both the battle and home 
fronts. We are not anti-Russian. But we 
are anti-Nazi, anti-Fascist, and anti-Com- 
munist. In plain language—we are pro- 
American. Unlike Communists who take 
their orders from a foreign power, we Amer- 
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icans of Polish extraction owe our allegiance 
only to one country and that country is 
America. 

The forces of evil are on the march. Let 
us make no mistake about that. The war 
which was fought to put an end to all ag- 
gression and slavery, has merely destroyed 
nazism. That is all. Freedom is in its 
death throes not only in Poland but in all 
countries of Europe and Asia occupied by 
Russian troops. 

If Germany and Russia had been democ- 
racies instead of dictatorships this last war 
would never have taken place. The year 
1929 marked not the first but the fourth time 
in history that these two aggressor nations 
had partitioned Poland and annexed other 
countries. History teaches us that for cen- 
turies Germany and Russia have been the 
traditional troublemakers of Europe. 

When England and France, to honor their 
pledge to defend Poland's territorial intezrity 
declared war on Germany, it was Molotov who 
said: “There is no justification for a war of 
this kind. It is not only senseless but crimi- 
nal to wage a war for the destruction of Hit- 
lerism camouflaged as a fight for democ- 
racy.” Those were Molotov’s own words. 

During the Hitler-Stalin alliance, when 
German airplanes; supplied with Russian 
oil, dropped devastating bombs over Allied 
countries and Russia seized Eastern Poland, 
digested the Baltic republics and invaded 
Finland, all our domestic Communists were 
pro-Nazi. And they would have continued 
to be pro-Nazi if Hitler had not decided to 


grab not only Russia’s spoils of war, but 
Russia herself. 
Thus, when Russia, not by deliberate 


choice, but by accident became a member of 
the United Nations, what course did the 
Poles adopt? Not only did they reject all 
the flattering overtures of Hitler, but they 
were the first to offer to Russia the hand of 
friendship. Christianlike, they forgave her 
for all the trespasses committed against the 
Polish Nation in the past. But unfortu- 
nately historical crimes have a very bad 
habit of repeating themselves. It wasn't 
long before the Poles suffered disillusion- 
ment, betrayal, and tragedy at the hands of 
an “ally.” 

The cruelest of all blows was delivered to 
Poland at Yalta when she was stripped by 
the Big Three of one-half of her pre-war 
territory and a Russian-dominated commun- 
ist government was imposed on the remain- 
ing half. No greater tragedy could befall 
any nation than the loss of its freedom 

The fate of Poland is without parallel. The 
country has been supposedly liberated, yet 
it lacks freedom. The cause for which it 
was the first to fight has been victorious, 
yet it has been penalized more than the 
enemy in defeat. It is supposed to be the 
shining example of the good faith of the 
United Nations and yet it has been igno- 
miniously abandoned to a ruthless despoiler 
in the guise of a savior 

Will Poland, the cradle of European liberty, 
be the graveyard of world democracy? 

This is the big question today, for 
fate on this side of the Atlantic is inti- 
mately wrapped up with the outcome of the 
uneven struggle now in progress. 

Taking a page from Hitler’s book, Stalin 
has been exploiting through illegal seizures 
and servile puppet governments, the advan- 
tages of his new power to the fullest. 

The world has watched with unbelieving 
eyes the events that have been transpiring at 
a breath-taking pace. Emboldened by the 
weak appeasement policy of the United 
States, Soviet Russia is reaching out for 
bases in the Mediterranean and in the Pa- 
cific; it is angling for a toehold in Persia, 
Korea, China, Japan, and Africa; it is riding 
roughshod in the exploitation of overrun 
countries without even a pretense at con- 
sultation with the United States or Great 
Britain. It is leaving no room for doubt 


our 
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what its intentions are with respect to its 
place in the sun. 

Thus unwittingly, we have substituted one 
form of totalitarianism for another and we 
are in the process of foisting it on an unwill- 
ing world. And to rub salt into the wounds, 
we have been financing the Communist rev- 
olution in Europe and in Asia with America’s 
vast resources and with American lend-lease 
armaments. The poverty of our statesman- 
ship was never more strikingly demonstrated 
than it has been by developments since 1939. 

Cur foreign policy was guided exclusively 
by the principles of shameful submission to 
Soviet aggression. The surrender to evil was 
incompatible with Christian behavior and 
contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Now the time has come when in sorrow and 
dismay our statesmen are beginning to real- 
ize to what appalling conditions the coun- 
tries in Russian zones of influence in both 
Europe and Asia have been reduced, as a di- 
rect result of the evil commitments made at 
Moscow, Tehran, and Yalta. 

It is our duty to help our Government to 
regain what was lost on the diplomatic bat- 
tlefields under the pressure of wartime ex- 
pediencies. 

The United States must behave like a 
world power. It is in a position to make de- 
mands. It can support these demands by 
its powerful economic strength, even by the 
use of economic sanctions if need be. Above 
all it must remain strong. 

We don't want to see the war which started 
as a crusade for freedom end in slavery. 

he United States should demand in no 
uncertain terms that Russia, in the inter- 
ests of world peace, abandon its policy of 
aggression and interference. The immedi- 
ate evacuation of all Russian troops and the 
withdrawal of puppet governments from 
Poland and other friendly countries should 
be Russia’s first contribution to the good- 
neighbor policy. 

To prevent the possibility of another war, 
it is our sacred obligation to steer our Na- 
tion from the wrong to the right path. We 
want peace not only for our generation but 
for our children’s children. And we know 
that appeasement of aggression is detri- 
mental to peace. 

We must not assist in the strangulation 
of democracies. Ours is the flag of freedom. 
Let us always keep it that way. 


The British Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
o 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The British Loan,” published in 
the New York Times of today. 

Thére being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

THE BRITISH LOAN 

The Senate has begun debate on the most 
important question in the field of foreign 
policy which has come before it since the 
United Nations participation bill. This ques- 
tion is the British loan, on which extensive 
hearings have been held by a committee, 
following a careful and prolonged examina- 
tion of the merits of the whole proposal by 
administrative officials of the Government. 
Fortunately there now appears to be in 
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votes enough to approve the loan. The chief 
question is by how large a margin. We hope, 
for reasons which we shall state, that it will 
be a smashing margin, sufficient to carry 
proof in all parts of the world of the con- 
tinuing close friendship and collaboration 
between the English-speaking peoples—be- 
tween a strong United States and a strength- 
ened Britain. 

We do not argue for approval of the loan 
on the familiar ground (of which much will 
probably be heard during the Senate debate) 
that by advancing credit to Britain we can 
develop a profitable export market for Amer- 
ican goods. This argument seems to us to 
be of doubtful value in the light of ex- 
perience between the two World Wars, when 
a vast extension of American credit to for- 
eign borrowers was accompanied by a failure 
on our part to make repayment possible 
through a lowering of our own tariffs on 
foreign goods, by which means alone repay- 
ment could be made. But there remain two 
solid arguments for the proposal now before 
the Senate, either of which would in itself 
justify its approval. 

The first of these is the desirability of 
speeding the transition from a regime of war- 
time controls in international trade to more 
normal conditions under which free enter- 
prise can prosper. A loan to Britain in dol- 
lars will greatly facilitate this process. For 
it is dollars that Britain critically needs. 
Alone among all nations of the world, Britain 
fought against Germany and Japan from the 
day the great war started to the day the last 
shot was fired. In that long-sustained and 
exhausting effort the British people sacrificed 
most of their export trade and the great bulk 
of their foreign assets—such as British hold- 
ings of American securities—under the im- 
mense pressure of obtaining funds with 
which to purchase the weapons of self-de- 
fense until lend-lease came to their assist- 
ance. The result is that Britain finds her- 
self today severely and even dangerously 
handicapped by a shortage of foreign curren- 
cies (principally dollars) which are needed 
not for the purpose of carrying on social ex- 
periments and labor reforms at home—for 
that purpose the British Government can 
use British pounds—but for the purpose of 
enabling the United Kingdom to carry on the 
overseas transactions which are of such vital 
importance both to the British people and to 
world trade in general. A dollar loan to 
Britain will greatly help the British Govern- 
ment in carrying out the pledges it has given, 
in connection with the loan, to remove as 
rapidly as possible the existing emergency 
controls over foreign exchange, to abolish the 
so-called sterling area dollar pool, to aban- 
don discriminatory import restrictions and 
to reestablish over a large part of the earth’s 
surface conditions under which free enter- 
prise can function. It is manifestly to the 
interest of the American people, as believers 
in free enterprise, to achieve these conditions. 

The second major argument in favor of the 
loan rests on political and social, rather than 
on economic, grounds. It is no secret to the 
world that we have entered an era of peace- 
ful but none the less genuine and decisive 
competition between two great rival systems, 
the one democratic, the other totalitarian. 
It is no secret that millions of people in many 
nations are watching the outcome of this 
competition, in order to determine for them- 
selves under which system there is the great- 
est yield in terms of human happiness and 
an advancing standard of living. The British 
people stand stanchly at our side in cham- 
pionship of every long-established principle 
of democratic government. It is logical and 
proper and essential that out of our abund- 
ance we should help them face the future 
with assurance and new strength. An over- 
whelming vote in Congress in favor of the 
British loan will be regarded in all parts of 
the world as a vote of confidence in the fu- 
ture of the democratic system. 
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Appeal to the Peoples of the World by 
the Rollins College Conference on 
World Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith the statement 
of the Rollins College conference on 
world government, together with the 
names of the signers thereof. In my 
opinion, this is one of the truly im- 
portant documents of our time. I only 
hope its appeal will be heeded. 

The statement follows: 


ROLLINS COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON Wort 
GOVERNMENT, MARCH 11-16, 1946, WINTER 
ParRK, FLA.—AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLES 0: 
THE WORLD 

THE AIMS OF THE CONFERENCE 

(By Carl Van Doren, chairman, draftii 

committee ) 

The Rollins College conference on world 
government, in which the members repre- 
sented the widest variety of professions and 
interest, fully and harmoniously agreed on 
the statement which follows. 

It is called an appeal to the peoples of the 
world, because the conference believed that 
this should be, not a manifesto, but an ap- 
peal; and that it should be addressed, not to 
officials charged with the execution of task 
already assigned to them, but to the peoples 
everywhere Who desire to move forward out 
of the present condition of world anarchy 
into a condition of world law and order. 

The appeal first outlines the fundamental 
agreements on which the conference pro- 
ceeded in its deliberations. hese include 
the certainty that the atomic bomb has 
enormously increased the destructiveness of 
war; the conviction that nations cannot be 
trusted with the sovereign right to make 
war on their own terms; and the conclusion 
that nothing short of world government— 
constitutional federal government—can pre- 
serve the peoples and their liberties. 

These ends, the appeal goes on to say, 
cannot be achieved by the United Nations in 
its present form, because it is a league of 
sovereign states bound together by treaty, 
not by world law. But since the Charter of 
the United Nations provides for amend- 
ments as the need may arise, and since 
atomic war has made that need immediate, 
the constructive measures now demanded 
should, without delay, be undertaken 
through the necessary amendments to the 
Charter. 

The Rollins College conference therefore 
proposes what it believes to be the chief 
and essential objectives of such amendments, 
leaving to the persons chosen to frame them 
the right to carry these objectives out 
through such detailed methods as they shall 
think most likely to succeed. The minimum 
requirements, the conference believes, in- 
clude the transformation of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations into the 
legislative branch of a world government 
responsive to the will of the peoples; the 
transformation of the Security Council into 
an executive branch charged with admin- 
istering and enforcing the laws enacted by 
the General Assembly; and the creation of 
independent courts with jurisdiction, and 
with the support of sufficient police forces, 
to prohibit or otherwise control the weanons 
of mass destruction. The powers not dele- 








gated to the General Assembly would, of 
course, be reserved to the member states. 

Finally, the Rollins College conference 
points out that a lasting and responsible 
world government must be based on a world- 
wide program of education among the 
peoples. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


The atomic bomb and other applications 
of science and technology to modern warfare 
have made it so destructive that the outbreak 
of another major war must be prevented. 

Atomic secrets cannot be kept for more 
than a few years by any nation or small group 
of nations; nor can there be any adequate 
military defense against a surprise attack 
capable of paralyzing the country and peoples 
attacked. 

There can be no absolute guaranty that 
peace will be maintained as long as any 
nation has the sovereign right to decide 
questions of war and peace for itself. 

If nations live under the permanent threat 
of war each sovereign state will inevitably be- 
come more and more totalitarian; thus de- 
priving its citizens of more and more personal 
liberty. 

No nation-state can today hope to be 
strong enough, sovereign enough, to protect 
its citizens from war. Twice in one genera- 
tion the United States has been forced to 
enter a war which the people wished to avoid. 

Peace is not merely the absence of war 
but the presence of justice, of law, of order— 
in short, of government. 

World peace can be created and maintained 
only under world law universal and strong 
enough to establish justice and prevent 
armed conflict between nations. 

The only way by which a people can assure 
its survival and preserve its liberties is to 
create with the other people a world govern- 
ment—a constitutional federal government— 
to which shall be delegated the powers neces- 

iry to maintain the general peace of the 
world based on law and justice. 


THE ARGUMENT 


The United Nations as now constituted is 
a league of sovereign states. As such, it is 
not a world government, and therefore can- 
not by law prevent armed conflict between 
itions and establish justice and security. 
ef 


I 

Nevertheless, it is the greatest step yet taken 
by mankind toward world peace. Since the 
Charter provides for amendments, every 


fort should be made to transform the 
United Nations in a world government. 

Such objectives cannot, we know, be 
reached overnight. The difficulty of building 
support within each nation for a world gov- 
ernment is multiplied by the diversity of 
cultures, governments, and _ institutions 
among the nations. 

But a start must be made. It must be 
made now. It must be made with the tools 
at hand. It must be directed, in the first 
instance, at the removal of the haunting 
fear and suspicion with which atomic 
weapons and weapons of similar destructive- 
ness afflict mankind. The United States has 
the opportunity and duty to take the lead in 
proposing such constructive measures as are 
necessary to that end. It is with these con- 
siderations in mind that we make the pro- 
pesals which follow. 


THE OBJECTIVES 


We propose that a general conference of 
the United Nations be called as provided in 
rticle 109 of the Charter to draft amend- 
ments accomplishing the following ob- 
jectives: 

1. That the United Nations be transformed 
from a league of sovereign states into a gov- 
ernment deriving its specific powers from the 
peoples of the world. 

2. That the general assembly be reconsti- 
tuted as the legislative branch of the world 
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government, in which the citizens of the 
member states are represented on an equita- 
ble basis. 

3. That the general assembly, in addition 
to its present functions, shall have power: 

(a) To make laws prohibiting or otherwise 
controlling weapons of mass destruction and, 
so far as necesSary for that purpose, regulat- 
ing the uses of atomic energy. 

(b) To make laws providing for such in- 
spection as is necessary or appropriate to the 
execution of the foregoing powers. 

(c) To provide for appropriate civil and 
criminal sanctions for the laws enacted pur- 
suant to the foregoing powers. 

(d) To provide and maintain such police 
forces as are necessary for law enforcement. 

4. That independent judicial tribunals be 
created with jurisdiction over cases and con- 
troversies arising under laws enacted by the 
General Assembly or involving questions 
concerning the interpretation of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

5. That a bill of rights be designed for the 
protection of persons affected by laws enacted 
by the General Assembly. 

6. That the Security Council be reconsti- 
tuted as the executive branch of the world 
government with the power (a) to adminis- 
ter and insure the enforcement of the laws, 
and (b), under the direction of the General 
Assembly, to perform its present functions 
as defined in the Charter. 

7. That the powers not delegated to the 
General Assembly be reserved to the member 
states. 

THE CONCLUSIONS 


We believe these to be the minimum re- 
quirements necessary for the creation of a 
world government capable of averting the 
catastrophe of another war in the atomic 
era. The present United Nations Charter 
does not meet these minimum requirements, 

The establishment of a world government 
representative of the peoples of the world 
must be accompanied by a broad program 
of mass. education and the free exchange 
of knowledge among them. 

Only world government, even in the limited 
terms here advocated, can bring the peace 
in which the people can mature to the full 
responsibility by which they can realize 
their destiny as freemen. 


SIGNERS OF THE APPEAL 


S. K. Allison, chairman, Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, University of Chicago. 

Ray Stannard Baker, official biographer of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

JOSEPH H. BALL, United States Senator from 
Minnesota, 

Charles G. Bolte, chairman, the American 
Veterans Committee, Inc. 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, CIO. 

William O Douglas, associte justice, Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 


Albert Einstein, theoretical physicist, 
Princeton, N. J. 
Brooks Emeny, president, Council on 


World Affairs, Cleveland. 

Robert M. Gaylord, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Car. A. HATCH, United States Senator from 
New Mexico. 

W. T. Holliday, president, Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio. 

George C. Holt, director, Rollins College 
Conference on World Government. 

Hamilton Holt, president, Rollins CoWege. 

Frank A. Juhan, chancellor, University of 
the South, bishop of Florida. 

CHARLES M. LAFOLLETTE, Member of Con- 
gress from Indiana. 

Louis L. Mann, rabbi, Sinai Congregation, 
Chicago. 

Alexander Meiklejohn, former president of 
Amherst College; United States delegate to 
UNESCO. 

Cord Meyer, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

John R. Moit, president, World Alliance of 
YMCA's. 
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CLAUDE PEPPER, United States Senator from 
Florida, 

I. I. Rabi, Nobel Prize winner, 
physicist, Columbia University. 

Emery Reves, author, the Anatomy of Peace. 

Preston Slosson, historian, University of 
Michigan; secretary, Rollins College Confer- 
ence on World Government. 

Henry DeWolf Smyth, atomic physicist, 
Princeton University. 

Ralph W. Sockman, minister, Christ 
Church, New York; chairman, World Peace 
Commission of the Methodist Church. 

Raymond Swing, radio commentator; 
chairman of the board of directors, Ameri- 
cans United for World Government. 

CHARLES W. TOBEY, United States Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Harold C. Urey, discoverer of heavy hydro- 
gen; Nobel Prize winner. 

Carl Van Doren, author, historian. 

H. JERRY VOORHIS, Member of Congress from 
California. 

Owen D. Young, former chairman of the 
board of directors, General Electric Co. 


nuclear 





Jackson Day Address by Oscar R. Ewing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLEN H. TAYLOR 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


_Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp an address by Hon. 
Oscar R. Ewing, vice chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. The 
address was delivered at a Jackson Day 
dinner at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., on March 
23 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tonight, from ocean to ocean, Democrats 
are holding these Jackson Day dinners. 
These dinners afford us an opportunity of 
renewing the inspiration that comes from 
spiritual contact with one of the founders 
of our party—Andrew Jackson. 

In Jackson’s day the political battle was 
primarily a battle between the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests of the East 
on the one hand, and the farmers of the 
West and laborers on the other hand. The 
eastern manufacturers and financiers were 
fighting to make themselves richer at the 
expense of agriculture and labor. It was 
Jackson who led a triumphant Democratic 
Party to victory as the protector of farmers 
and laborers. 

But the fight of the manufacturing and 
commercial interests’ against farmers and 
laborers did not end with Jackson’s victory. 
Down through all the years to this very day 
the manufacturing and commercial interests 
have always sought to make themselves richer 
at the expense of other groups. And always 
the Republican Party has championed the 
cause of the manufacturers and financiers. 

The fundamental philosophy of the Re- 
publican Party is very simple. They believe 
that the best way to have good times is to 
insure prosperity for the manufacturers and 
other commercial interests. The Republicans 
argue that if our factories are busy then this 
provides employment for labor and with 
labor employed, there is a market for the 
products of the farm. In other words, the 


Republican idea is to make the manufac- 
turer richer and then his prosperity 


will se 
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down and make the laborer and the farmer 
prosperous. 

This Republican philosophy reminds one 
of the biblical story of Lazarus and Dives. 
You will recall that Dives was the rich man 
and Lazarus was the poor beggar who crawled 
in and ate the crumbs that fell from Dives’ 
table. Now the Republican way of helping 
Lazarus is to pile more food on Dives’ table 
so that more crumbs will fall to the floor for 
Lazarus to pick up. On the other hand, the 
way the Democratic Party would help Lazarus 
is to get him a job, restore his self-respect 
and his health so that he would no longer be 
dependent upon the crumbs from any rich 
man’s table. . 

Speaking here in a State which is pre- 
dominantly agricultural, I want to address 
myself for a moment to your farmers. I 
want to show the farmers of South Dakota 
how much better they have fared under 
Democratic administrations than under the 
Republican administrations. 

In 1920, the last year of Woodrow Wilson's 
administration, the index number for the 
price received by farmers for food grains was 
249. The Republicans took over in the fol- 
lowing year, 1921, and by 1932, the last. year 
of Hoover, this index number of 249 had 
shrunk to 45—practically to one-sixth. Then 
came 12 years of Democratic rule and the 
number approximately quadrupled back to 
165. The index number of the price farmers 
received for meat animals tells the same 
story. In 1920 it was 173. By 1932 it had 
fallen to 86. Then with 12 years of Demo- 
cratic administration, the price climbed to 
200 

These figures tell a very plain story. Farm- 
ers get lower and lower prices under Re- 
publican administrations and continually 
improving prices under Democratic adminis- 
trations. 

To prove this latter statement, let me 
give you a few more figures. As of Janu- 
ary 15, 1933, some 2 months before the end 
of the Hoover administration, the average 
price received by farmers for beef cattle was 
$3.42 per hundredweight, while on January 
15, 1945, at the end of Roosevelt’s third term, 
the average price was $11.70 per hundred- 
weight. Lambs on January 15, 1933, aver- 
aged $4.30 per hundredweight, while on the 
same day in 1945 they averaged $13 per 
hundredweight. Wheat averaged 32.9 cents a 
bushel on January 15, 1933, and $1.46 per 
bushel on January 15, 1945. Corn averaged 
19.1 cents per bushel on January 15, 1933, 
and $1.07 per bushel on the same day in 1945. 

Another measure of farm prosperity under 
the Democrats is the reduction of farm 
indebtedness between 1930 and 1945. In 1930 
the farm debt of this country was $9,630,- 
768,000. By 1945 this farm debt had been 
practically cut in half, having been reduced 
to $5,270,675,000. 

In the face of these figures it is difficult 
to imagine a South Dakota farmer voting 
the Republican ticket. But I understand 
some of them do. I have been trying to fig- 
ure out why this should be true. 

For one thing, practically every piece of 
farm literature that goes into a farmer's 
home is anti-administration. The Repub- 
licans have, almost complete control of the 
farm pwess. For example, the Farm Jour- 
nal, one of the largest of the farm papers, 
is owned by the Pew family of Philadelphia. 
The Pews are among the largest contributors 
to the Republican Party. The Pew fortune 
was made in oil. Their simulated interest 
in farmers is really not in farmers, but in 
farm votes. They want to get farm votes 
for the Republicans, knowing full well that 
Republican politicians are very sympathetic 
with large oil companies and other big 
business. 

The Pew-ownec Farm Journal and other 
Republican-controlled fatm papers subject 
our farmers to # continuous barrage of prop- 
aganda. For the past few years this Re- 
publican propaganda has taken a very subtle 
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form. It does not oppose the Democratic 
farm program. Oh, no. In fact, it praises 
it. But the Republican propagandists are 
grieved beyond belief at how badly the farm 
program is administered. If only the Re- 
publicans were running the Government no 
farmer would ever have to make a report. 

If a farmer is required to cut down his 
acreage under the farm program, the Repub- 
lican farm papers put all the blame on some 
Washington bureaucrat. There would be 
nothing like that under a Republican ad- 
ministration. If a farmer’s subsidy check is 
late, the Republican writers would have the 
farmer believe that the “damn Democrats” 
deliberately delayed it. 
writers, of course, utterly ignore the fact that 
there would have been no check to be late if 
it had not been for the Democrats. 

In 1944 the United States Government paid 
South Dakota farmers almost $14,000,000 to 
equalize their situation in our complicated 
economy. Republican administrations never 
paid South Dakota farmers a cent. 

When Hoover left office early in 1933, after 
12 years of Republican rule, the outlook for 
South Dakota farmers was almost hopeless. 
Most of them were faced with the loss of their 
land through foreclosure. With cattle at 
$3.42 per hundredweight, lambs at $4.30 per 
hundredweight, wheat at 33 cents a bushel 
and corn at 19 cents, with all the banks 
closed, what hope was there for a South Da- 
kota farmer? Then, on March 4, 1933, came 
Franklin Roosevelt with his ringing cry of 
courage and his warning that the only thing 
we had to fear was fear itself. And today, 
South Dakota farmers are more prosperous 
than they have ever been in their history. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, some of these 
South Dakota farmers want to turn the coun- 
try back to the Republicans. 

Since I am speaking in a section of our 
country where there are many citizens of 
German ancestry, I want to drag out into the 
open and expose a peculiarly vicious and sor- 
did type of propaganda that has been used by 
the Republicans. Naturally, people of Ger- 
man ancestry have an affection for German 
traditions, German music, German art, Ger- 
man culture, just as our citizens of English, 
Irish, Scotch, French, or Italian descent have 
an affection for the things that are deep in 
their own racial backgrounds. But with the 
rise of the Hitler menace, Republican poli- 
ticians attempted to make Americans of Ger- 
man ancestry believe that every move made 
by a Democratic administration against world 
domination by Hitler was a blow aimed at the 
German people. Naturally, Americans of Ger- 
man ancestry hoped that some way could be 
found to defeat Hitler without the destruc- 
tion of the old Germany, whose memories 
and traditions were dear to them. 

When, however, this became impossible, 
these people stood loyally behind the Amer- 
ican Government. Their sons went to war, 
their money bought war bonds. They re- 
sented attempts to play upon their racial 
emotions and treat them as anything but 
Americans. They know that today one of 
the thoughts uppermost in President Tru- 
man's mind is to bind up the wounds of this 
war. They know that the American forces 
who are occupying a part of Germany are 
being entirely fair to the German popula- 
tion. They know the President realizes that 
the Germans, along with the other peoples 
of Europe, must not be allowed to starve; 
that their peacetime economy must be re- 
established and that everything possible 
must be done to hasten the day when the 
German people can take a place among the 
peace-loving nations of the world freed from 
the awful scourge of Hitlerism. 

t is difficult to be tolerant with Republi- 
can politicians who would play upon the 
emotions of people of German ancestry just 
to get a few votes. Yet your two South Da- 
kota Republican Congressman are outstand- 
ing examples of candidates who did this 
very thing. Kart Munot and FRANCIS CASE 


These Republican ° 





opposed every move made by President Roose- 
velt to put this country in a position to de- 
fend itself in the event it was attacked by 
Hitler and Hirohito. Munopr and Case take 
the prize for voting wrong on more bills 
than any other two Members of Congress, 
They voted wrong on the bill for harbor 
improvements at Guam, wrong on the Arms 
Embargo Act, wrong on jthe bill to revise 
the Neutrality Act, wrong on the military 
airplane appropriation bill, and wrong on the 
conscription bill. They both voted wrong 
on lend-lease and wrong on the extension 
of the draft, which, had it not passed, would 
have rendered America helpless and impotent 
when the Japanese struck on December 7. 
1941. Munpt and Case voted wrong on the 
bill to lift the belligerent port and combat 
zone bans, wrong on the WPA relief bill, and 
wrong on the self-liquidating public works 
bill. Both of them voted to liquidate the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and both 
voted for the bill that would have hamstrung 
the Office of Price Administration in pro- 
curing competent personnel to carry on its 
work. Munpt and Case sought to destroy 
price control over oil by taking oil out from 
under the Office of Price Administration and 
turning it over to a Petroleum Administrator 
They even tried to end food subsidies by 
voting to override the President’s veto of the 
antisubsidy bill. They voted for the tax bill 
that President Roosevelt described as “pro- 
viding relief not for the needy but for the 
greedy.” Both of them even voted against 
the soldiers’ vote bill. 

It is difficult to imagine any State with 
Congressmen who so consistently voted 
wrong. But your South Dakota Republicans 
have produced them. 

The election this fall is one of transcend- 
ent importance. The war has been won and 
now a large part of the world is struggling 
against famine, pestilence, and fear. The 
savage forces that the war let loose seem 
still to be on the march in many places. 

The great task today is to bind up the 
wounds of war and have all men once again 
engaged in peaceful pursuits. The hungry 
must be fed, the naked clothed, the sick must 
be healed. In the midst of a world that 
is in chaos, it is of supreme importance 
that we of America have a government that 
can stand forth as the mouthpiece of a 
united America. This transcends all ques- 
tions of party, of whether we are Republicans 
or Democrats. 

Many of you remember the tragedy that 
followed the election of 1918, when Wood- 
row Wilson was President and the Republi- 
cans gained control of Congress. Having 
tasted blood in the elections of 1918, th 
Republicans decided that the best way to 
win the 1920 election was to attack whatever 
Wilson did. Measure after measure which 
President Wilsom deemed vital to the wel- 
fare of the country was defeated by a hostile 
House and Senate. 

When Wilson sailed for the peace confer- 
ence at Paris, these words of Theodore Rocse- 
velt preceded him: “Our allies, our enemies 
and Mr. Wilson himself must know that M! 
Wilson has no authority whatever to speak 
for the American people at this time. H's 
leadership has just been emphatically re- 
pudiated by them.” 

In the days to come, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that when President Truman and Sec- 
retary Byrnes deal with Premier Stalin cr 
Prime Minister Attlee, these gentlemen mus' 
know unmistakably that our President and 
our Secretary of State speak for a united 
America. If the Republicans were to elect 
a majority of the House of Representatives 
this fall our peace efforts and our efforts to 
bind up the wounds of mankind would be 
dangerously crippled. 

Every man and woman who votes this fall 
must realize that under our form of consti- 
tutional government the team that runs our 
Government consists of the President, the 
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Senate, and the House of Representatives. 
If our history teaches us anything, it tells 
us that that team only functions effectively 
when the President, the Senate, and the House 
are all of the same political party. History 
shows that whenever the House of Repre- 
centatives or the Senate has been of a differ- 
ent political faith from that of the Chief 
Executive then there is nothing but chaos 

i confusion in the machinery of our Gov- 
ernment. This is bad enough in normal 
times, but in a time like this it could be fatal 
to the very life of our Nation. 

I feel so strongly about this that if the 

uation were reversed and there were a Re- 
publican President sitting in the White House 
t day, I would vote for Republican Congress- 
men and Senators this fall, just as I would 
have voted for Republican Congressmen and 
Senators when that great Republican Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, sought to bind up 

» wounds of this Nation after the Civil 
War. Regardless of political differences, it 
is a duty of all of us, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, to support Fresident Truman in 
his efforts to secure a just peace and get the 
world back to normal. 

When on April 12, 1945, a merciful God 
relieved Franklin Roosevelt of the heaviest 
burdens ever borne by mortal man, Harry S. 
Truman became President of the United 
States. The new President assumed his duties 
with deep humility. To the newspaper corre- 
spondents he said: “Boys, if you ever pray, 
pray for me now.” In his first speech to the 
Congress and to the world, he closed with 
the words: “I ask only to be a good and faith- 
ful servant of my Lord and my people.” 

Never in all history has a President needed 
the united support of this Nation as does 
President Truman. If we fail him, if the 
feeling gets abroad that America is divided, 
then we have weakened our country’s influ- 
ence at the conference table and paralyzed 
its voice in the discussions upon which the 
uture peace and prosperity of the world de- 
nd. For our own sakes, for the sake of our 
ildren and our children’s children, we must 
t let this happen. 





Drafting of College Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THRE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
orial entitled “The Draft—A Crisis,” 
tublished in the Tiger, student news- 
aper of Clemson Agricultural and 
lechanical College, Clemson, S. C., one 
f the honorary military colleges of the 
uuntry. This editorial concerns the 
uestion of drafting students prior to the 
ompletion of their education, and was 
vritten by a former enlisted man, a vet- 
ran of World War II. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE DRAFT—A CRISIS 

Quotations from Newsweek in a recent ar- 
ticle: “Congress had been thinking of an 
extension of the draft to catch 200,000 stu- 
dents when school terms end.” These stu- 
dents are in the 18-19 age bracket. During 
the questioning by the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, General Eisenhower con- 
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ceded that 18-year-old youths do not make 
the best soldiers for the occupation of Ger- 
many and Japan. Also said Eisenhower, 
“Any gamble with the national security of 
the United States at this time is a gamble 
with the peace and security of the world.” 
According to eminent engineering authorities 
the United States is in dire need of 50,000 
trained engineers to maintain progress and 
leadership in technical and industrial fields. 
It is an acknowledged fact that the technical 
and industrial leadership of the United States 
won World War II. 

In view of these facts, do the proposed 
action of Congress and the statements of 
General Eisenhower coincide? 

Is not the decline of our progress and lead- 
ership in technical and industrial fields a 
threat to our national security and there- 
fore to the peace and security of the world? 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, America’s noted research 
expert, has stated that our leadership in that 
field is becoming more seriously threatened 
by other countries as each day rolls by. 
Russia and other foreign countries kept their 
universities going at full speed even during 
the war, producing as many trained men as 
possible. The United States did just the 
opposite, stripped the country of such 
men in the midst of their training, and ap- 
pears to be set on carrying out the same mad 
scheme now, in the days of peace. 

In many of our colleges and universities, 
as here at Clemson, there are many youths 
who, by attending school for 12 months out 
of the year, have only 9 months or so to go 
until they will have their degrees, and will be 
ready to enter technical and industrial fields. 
Are they going to have their education inter- 
rupted at such a crucial point both to them 
and to their country? Some steps should be 
taken immediately before the end of the 
current school terms to remedy this critical 
situation. Any college student doing satis- 
factory work to prepare himself for leader- 
ship in technical and industrial fields should 
be allowed to complete his education. 

With the present short length of basic 
training offered by the Army, the youth 
being drafted into the Army actually learns 
little along the line of military preparedness. 
He is then sent to Germany, that notorious 
cesspool of immorality, to have any notions 
of morals that he may have swept away and 
his own active brain becomes dulled to in- 
finite stagnancy. 

And what of the ROTC? In March 1942 the 
Army had called 93,000 ROTC officers to ac- 
tive duty; they outnumbered the regulars al- 
most three to one. They were undoubtedly 
the backbone of the Army. 

Said General Marshall in his final report as 
Chief of Staff: “Just what we could have done 
in the first phases of our mobilization and 
training without these ROTC men I do not 
know.” An Army survey has revealed that 
two out of every three company commanders 
in five typical combat divisions were ROTC 
men. One-third of the divisions’ officers 
were ROTC-trained. A special War Depart- 
ment committee has studied plans for ex- 
panded and revised ROTC training which 
will improve the benefits of such training 
twofold. But apparently nothing can be 
decided until Congress makes some decision 
on compulsory military training. 

Why? 

Until compulsory military training is de- 
cided upon, why can’t an amendment to the 
draft law be passed, which will allow men at 
ROTC colleges to enter the advanced course 
of the ROTC, insiead of being drafted into 
the Army? While preparing themselves for 
leadership, in the technical and industrial 
fields, they could also be preparing them- 
selves for leadership in military fields. 

It was bad enough to take these ROTC 
men out of college in time of war, but per- 
haps then it was an emergency for replace- 
ments were desperately needed at the battle- 
fronts. At such a critical period it was only 
right that everyone do what was most ur- 
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gently needed to win the struggle. The 
same axiom should be used now; every man 
should be used to the fullest advantage. Cer- 
tainly the drafting of college students, espe- 
cially those in the ROTC category, is not 
following this axiom. 

ROTC assignments could be easily linked 
with the student’s civilian career, a civil 
engineering student could be commissioned 
in the Corps of Engineers, a chemical engi- 
neering student in the chemical warfare sec- 
tion. Those whose civilian career would not 
tie in with an Army assignment could be 
assigned to the Infantry, Armored Corps, or 
such, 

A campus with terrain such as Clemson’s 
offers a good training ground for any branch 
of the service; the Seneca River and rugged 
land is perfect for training engineers, and 
the woods and fields are good areas for small 
unit Infantry problems. 

The existing rifle range could be renovated 
and rapid-fire weapons and mortar ranges 
could easily be set up. The nearby airports 
could be used for Air Corps training. No 
doubt many other colleges have the same ad- 
vantages. Additional practical work could 
be obtained with the Army in the summer 
months. 

But when will these programs be estab- 
lished? In May the educational institutions 
will be emptied of nonveterans, and it will 
take sometime to build up a group of such 
students again. Action should be taken now 
before this unfortunate happening occurs. 

(Eprtror’s Note.—The writer of this article 
is a veteran with combat service as an enlisted 
man.) 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
entitled ‘““Seaway Would Help All United 
States,” published in the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Vindicator of March 5, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 





SEAWAY WOULD HELP ALL UNITED STATES 
Governor Lausche’s statement supporting 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
goes to the heart of the matter when he 


savs that “Basically I am of the belief that 
it is an error against the economy of our 
Nation to let go unused those natural re- 
sources that can contribute to a more abun- 
dant life for our Nation.” 


While Governor Lausche does not say so 
in so many words, what he must have had 
in mind was that the testimony in opposi- 
tion to the seaway has all been selfish. It 
has come from people or from sectional 
groups who fear that the seaway will be 
detrimental to their personal interests. The 


railroads are afraid that they will lose traffic. 
Atlantic coast ports—Baltimore, New York, 
Boston—are afraid they will lose shipping. 
Ohio coal companies are afraid that the sea- 
way will give them competition from other 
fields. 

None of the opponents of the seaway has 
argued that it will not be a success. All have 
tacitly conceded that so far as they are con- 
cerned it will be too much of a success. 

That the seaway will bring changes in 
American economic life goes without saying 


5- 
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But there is equally good reason for believing 
that the changes will be for the better, and 
that even the objectors to it will gain from 
its construction. 

Without question, the seaway will be of 
great advantage to the Middle West and the 
Northwest by giving them cheaper trans- 
portation and better access to the outside 
world. Anything that benefits a vast section 
of our country must be of help to the entire 
country. If the Great Lakes can be linked 
with the Atlantic, this immense region can 
bring in raw materials which it needs and 
which other nations need to sell, and we 
can open world-wide markets for our prod- 
ucts. The railroads which are afraid of los- 
ing business will find their own traffic in- 
creasing through the growth of the territory 
they serve. 

There has been much talk of late of the 
exhaustion of the iron ore mines at the head 
of the Great Lakes. The seaway would enable 
the steel mills of the Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Detroit, and Chicago districts to bring in 
foreign ores. The mines which were recently 
discovered in Labrador would be made ac- 
cessible to these mills. 

The Lake Erie-Ohio River waterway is a 
logical part of the St. Lawrence project. If 
the seaway is built, the canalization of our 
rivers should accompany it. In such an 
undertaking, Pittsburgh has as great an in- 
terest as Youngstown, for Pittsburgh needs 
cheaper ore and closer contact with the out- 
side world as much as we do. 


Address of Hon. Michael A. Feighan, 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
which I delivered on Sunday, April 7, 
1946, on the occasion of the laying of 
the cornertstone of the Hebrew Academy, 
in Cleveland, Ohio: 


I am happy to participate in the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Hebrew Academy. 
I am particularly happy because, as I am 
told, the Hebrew Academy is based upon a 
philosophy to which I, as a Catholic, most 
heartily subscribe—and that philosophy is 
that religion is‘ of primary importance in 
American education. In accordance with 
that philosophy, Catholics have, since the 
beginning of our Nation, chosen to conduct 
their own school system in which that 
primacy of religion was recognized. It has 
been a costly venture for the Catholic 
Church, and has taken large toll of our 
meager resources, but we have gladly borne 
the extra burden because of the same con- 
viction which motivates those who today are 
expanding the facilities by which the bless- 
ings of religious training may be brought to 
their youth. 

The importance of religion in education 
for democracy was recognized in these 
United States even before the adoption of 
our Constitution. It should be noted that 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 made provision 
for the maintenance of schools because re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge are neces- 
sary for good government and happiness of 
mankind. I have never been able to under- 
stand how religion can be left out of the 
curriculum of any school. Such action as- 
sumes that the things of God are not as 


essential to human well-being as are the 
things of the world. I hold not only with 
Catholics and many Protestants, but with 
those who honor me today by inviting me 
to take part in their ceremony, that religion 
is too important in human life to be treated 
as a mere accessory of living. All of us here 
today share the conviction that religion is of 
the very warp and woof of life and must, 
therefore, be the very warp and woof of 
education. Our relationship with God is the 
basis of every other relationship and our lives 
have meaning only in reference to our 
Creator and to his will. 

It has been well said that better times await 
the coming of better men. We will never 
reconstruct society, shaken to its foundations 
by two recent wars, until we reconstruct the 
individual. That reconstruction must be 
done through education—an education which 
provides a preparation for a healthy family 
life, for fruitful living in the neighborhood, 
the community, the economic group, thé Na- 
tion, and in the world. 

If you will permit me, I should like to 
quote the newly elevated cardinal of Detroit, 
Cardinal Mooney, who spoke on the occasion 
of his return from Rome on the need of re- 
ligious education in a democracy: 

“The maintenance of this sound position 
(set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence) will, in a democracy, depend not only 
upon the Government but on the people. 
Indeed, it will depend upon one thing more 
than all else—a highly cultivated sense of 
right and wrong in the mass of our citizenry 
and a sincere disposition to follow that sense 
in our Nation and its component parts—in 
the Government, and in the people, in rich 
and poor, in employer and employee alike. 

“Practically no people has kept a clear hold 
on these princ.ples of right and wrong ex- 
cept through the medium of revealed reli- 
gion. 

“Experience forbids us to expect that re- 
ligicus principle can be generally inculcated 
‘2 any other way than the way in which the 
principles of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are inculcated—that is, by formal education 
which fits into the school training a child 
receives. 

“No nation was ever blessed with the 
maintenance of religious principles in its 
citizens unless its educational system made 
possible the instruction of children in the re- 
ligion of their parents.” 

It is of the highest importance that these 
truths be emphasized at the present time, 
when there are so many charges abroad that 
we have largely failed to develop adequate 
education for citizenship. All those who be- 
lieve in the importance of religion in our 
democracy must insist over and over again 
that knowledge is not virtue. Without char- 
acter, knowledge may become a menace, and 
character is something that resides in the 
will. It involves the discipline of impulse 
and emotion and guarantees that conduct 
will accord with principle. It develops with 
the strengthening of the will, and is brought 
to perfection under the influence of high 
ideals. 

I need not tell you that it is my hope 
that within the walls which will soon arise 
where we now are standing, that you will 
develop such character in the students who 
will throng here for enlightenment. I hope 
that they will learn to abhor hostility to 
others because of race or color or religion or 
economic status. I hope that they will learn 
tolerance and understanding and generosity 
and kindness and patience and courtesy to- 
ward all, regardless of any contrary consid- 
eration. 

Iam convinced that what there is of great- 
ness in America has come from training such 
as this. Men of all races, of all nationalities, 
have set up for themselves a society in which 
differences do not count. To be sure, this 
unity is still far from perfect. Discrim- 
inations are still practiced. Segregation has 
not completely disappeared. Distinctions 
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are still observed, but we have gone a long 
long way and have proved that the accident 
of birth really does not matter, and that 
individuals who live close together, who min- 
gle daily with one another, come to achieve 
bit by bit, a sense of common interest and 
reach a community of ideals and aspirations. 

If we are to progress further toward the 
ideal America, we must reaffirm our faith 
in the importance of religion in our nationa] 
life. We are striving desperately to bring 
about a universal acceptance of the funda- 
mental principles of truth and justice that 
must govern the actions of individuals and 
nations if there is to be peace in the world. 
Before we can do this, we must have achieved 
that objective in our own national life and 
that, I submit, we cannot do unless we 
multiply such schools as this in which those 
principles are woven into the very texture 
of the students’ lives, and that is why I 
rejoice that another school is being builded 
which shall give first importance to this 
task. What America stood for, what Amer- 
ica strove for, what America fought for, has 
neither reality nor substance apart from be- 
lief in God. We talk much of the brother- 
hood of man, but only in schools such és 
this are we taught that men are brothers 
only because they have a common father in 
heaven. We dilate on the sacredness of the 
human personality, but only in schools such 
as this are we told that men are sacred be- 
cause they are fashioned in the image and 
likeness of God. We denounce the tyrants 
and the totalitarians in the name of human 
liberty. Only in schools such as this are we 
taught that human liberty can exist only on 
condition that we recognize the authority of 
God and the supremacy of His law. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an editorial 
entitled “Answer to Mr. Hood” published 
in The Detroit News of March 3, 1946. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ANSWER TO MR. HOOD 


Answering the arguments of opponents of 
the St. Lawrence seaway is our favorite ex- 
ercise, though, considering their quality, not 
one calculated to give anybody much of an 
intellectual work-out. 

At the Senate hearings, a Mr. Hood, of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, 
told the committee the Government is wrong 
in urging the seaway as vital to defense. 

He said the seaway’s “circuitous, seasonal 
and limited transportation is not adapted to 
the fighting of a war at high tempo.” 

We wonder how he would explain the part 
played by the seaway—or such of it as is now 
open—in the recent war. 

Maybe that, in his view, was not a war at 
“high tempo.” It would not have had any 
tempo, however, without the “circuitous, sea- 
sonal and limited transportation” provided 
by the Great Lakes, on which the whole Allied 
world depended for its steel and for much of 
its food. 

Nor could that war have been won without 
the intensive use of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence route for shipments to the battlefronts 
abroad, 
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It would have been won a lot quicker, in- 
deed, had it not been necessary to break cargo 
and resort to rail shipment to move goods 
past the 56 miles of rapids, which need only 
be flooded out by power dams to open the 
seaway all the way from Duluth to the 
Atlantic. 

Is it just possible that some of Mr. Hood’s 
short-line railroads were, and are, profitably 
busy at that St. Lawrence Rapids bottle- 


neck? 





The New York Post Office in War Time 
and Postwar Time 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 4 years, the Honorable Albert Gold- 
man, postmaster, and his staff at the New 
York Post Office, performed most out- 
standing and meritorious tasks, not alone 
maintaining satisfactory service to the 
millions of patrons they serve, but handl- 
ing, distributing and preparing for on- 
ward dispatch millions and millions of 
letters, parcels, and other mail articles 
for members of the United States Army 
overseas. 

It has been freely admitted by those in 
position to know, that the mail service to 
and from the members of our armed 
forces was the greatest morale builder 
provided. On practically all occasions, 
“mail call” took precedence over “mess 
call”. 

The peak of this great mail handling 
task occurred last fall when during the 
period September 15 to November 15 
more than 48,000,000 Christmas parcels 
were distributed and placed into 2,770,- 
927 sacks, with each sack labeled to a 
respective Army unit, and all turned over 
to the Army for dispatch Overseas. 

The handling of those Christmas par- 
cels was a colossal accomplishment. And 
yet, such stupendous mail handling jobs 
were being accomplished all through the 
war. 

During March 1945 the average number 
of letters distributed daily at the New 
York post office for the Army overseas 
was 2,413,090 air-mail letters, 1,284,000 
ordinary letters, and 628,000 V-mail let- 
ters. And, 250,000 parcels, and more than 
1,000,000 newspapers and other prints 
were also being handled daily. 

Postal service is not a one-way propo- 
sition. Large quantities of mail origi- 
nated at our Army post offices. An aver- 
age of 1,500,000 letters were received at 
New York each week by way of steamers; 
500,000 air-mail letters every day by way 
of Army bombers, and processed V-mail 
letters averaged more than 500,000 a 
day. 

The personnel of more than 500 Army 
post offices or APO’s had their mail ad- 
dressed care of Postmaster, New York, 
N..Y 

Following cessation of hostilities, our 
boys and girls overseas sent back hun- 
dreds of thousands of packages contain- 
ing souvenirs of the war or of their trav- 
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els. The volume at times was so great 
that facilities were taxed to the utmost. 

New York’s postmaster had the addi- 
tional task of seeing to it that required 
operating supplies were provided all these 
APO’s, so that they could be operated ef- 
ficiently. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945, the value of the postage 
stamps and stamped envelopes sold at 
these APO’s totaled more than $38,000,- 
C00. More than 11,897,000 money orders 
were issued at these overseas Army post 
offices during the year, and their amounts 
exceeded $605,000,000. 

There were also assigned to the New 
York post office more than 4,000 Naval 
post office units located on warships— 
large and small, and at naval installa- 
tions in all parts of the world. These 
Naval units did a postal business of $3,- 
364,715 during the last fiscal year, and a 
money-order business which involved the 
issue of 4,251,610 money orders with an 
aggregate value of $209,658,913.10. 





Status of the Shippers’ Conference of 
Greater New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Shippers’ Confer- 
ence of Greater New York. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE OF 
GREATER New YorK, 
April 15, 1946. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: Since I testified 
before your committee March 20, on behalf 
of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New 
York, in favor of the passage of the Bulwinkle 
bill, public reports have indicated that your 
committee has received testimony to the ef- 
fect that little if any consideration should 
be given to organizations such as ours, be- 
cause the railroads make a practice of domi- 
nating them through financia) support or 
otherwise. 

At a meeting of the membership of the 
Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York, 
April 10, I was instructed to write this letter 
to inform you that under our constitution 
our membership is confined entirely to ship- 
pers and representatives of shippers. Our 
organization is financed entirely by mem- 
bership dues received, with the exception of 
a few odd dollars received as interest on bank 
deposits and war bonds. The conference 
receives no revenue whatever from either 
the railroads, the steamship lines, the motor 
lines, the air lines, or the pipe lines. 

The testimony submitted on behalf of this 
organization was compiled without any as- 
sistance whatever from any transportation 
agency and no transportation agency par- 
ticipated in any way in paying the expense 
of our witness in appearing before your com- 
mittee. 
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In view of the testimony previously ad- 
mitted into the record, we respectfully ask 
that this letter be incorporated in the record, 
and that the testimony submitted by the 
undersigned be accepted at its face value 
without discount. 

Very truly yours, 
G. E. Mace, 
First Vice Chairman, 





The Wolcott Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, ad- 
ministration spokesmen are making 
statements, which are being widely 
echoed in the press, that the Wolcott 
pricing amendment to the Price Control 
Act means a guaranteed profit to every 
producer and distributor on every article 
made and sold. 

The amendment does not guarantee a 
profit to every producer and distributor. 
What it does is to direct the Office of 
Price Administration to fix price on a 
commodity so that the majority of the 
producers and distributors of that com- 
modity have an opportunity to make a 


profit. It does the same thing for dis- 
tributors. 
The amendment reads as follows: 
Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 


this act, the Stabilization Act oi 1942, or the 
Emergency Price Contre! Act, as amended, 
no maximum price shall be established 

maintained for any commodity below a price 
which will reflect to the producers and proc- 
essors and distributors (including retailers) 
of such commodity the sum oi (1) the cur- 
rent cost of producing and processing and 
distributing such commodity as determined 
by the established commercial accounting 
practices of the industry, - 


and (2) a reason 
able profit thereon. 


This amendment will force OPA to 
cease its industry-wide pricing methods. 

It will direct the agency to fix prices 
so that a commodity—which is defined 
in the Price Control Act as commodities, 
articles, products, materials, and serv- 
ices—will include conversion and dis- 
tribution costs for the majority of an 
industry and a reasonable profit added 
to the conversion costs. 

At present, OPA pricing standards are 
on an industry-wide basis. Most indus- 
tries are multiple-product industries, 
that is, they make a number of com- 
modities. 

An example is the packing industry. 
This industry not only processes meats, 
it manufactures other foods. Many 
firms in the industry produce fats and 
oils. Some have activities which are not 
related to the packing of meat. 

Many packers, particularly small pack- 
ers, have found themselves losing money 
on their operations. They went to OPA 
for relief. OPA told them that the in- 
dustry as a whole, taking into account 
all its activities, was making more money 
than it made in the 1936-39 base 
period. Therefore, the packers who 
losing money on their operations had no 


were 
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recourse. Some went out of business. 
The majority operated at a loss and the 
black market flourished. 

This over-all approach by OPA, an 
approach that has penalized many busi- 
nesses and firms, has curtailed produc- 
tion. 

For example, if an industry could not 
make money on a particular commodity, 
it naturally stopped making it, or re- 
duced production so that the article be- 
came scarce. 

An outstanding example is in textiles. 
Because of the OPA pricing methods, it 
no longer is profitable to produce reason- 
ably priced shirts and shorts. But it is 
srofitable to produce high-priced shirts, 
sport shirts, and the like, and to put the 
cloth into other comparatively high- 
priced clothing. The public has to buy 
these high-priced goods or do without. 

This in inflation. 

The Wolcott amendment, if adminis- 
tered in the spirit in which it is written, 
would put a stop to this sort of thing. 

In meat, for example, the industry 
would have a ceiling which would assure 
the majority of the producers of beef 
the cost of processing the beef and a 
profit in addition. 

At present, OPA fixes prices for an in- 
dustry by determining the industry’s 
average processing costs and adding a 
profit to these costs. 

The Wolcott amendment would place 
OPA pricing on a commodity basis. 

The OPA would determine an indus- 
try’s average conversion costs for a com- 
modity. This would include the cost of 
the material plus the costs of processing 
it. The costs of the inefficient producers 
would not be covered at all. 

Nor would the reasonable profit mean 
a profit for all elements in the industry. 
Some might operate at a loss even if 
they sold at ceiling price. 

OPA EECLOUDS ISSUE 


As is customary, OPA is beclouding the 
issue. The Administration spokesmen 
are raising the familiar cry—the ruinous 
spiral.of inflation. 

But Congressmen are asking: “How 
can we get goods produced unless we 
make it profitable to produce them?” 

OPA has no logical answer to this 
question. 

This explains the 259 to 137 vote for 
the Wolcott amendment. 

In the minds of many Congressmen, 
the Wolcott amendment does not go far 
enouegn. 

It does not disturb the base period, 
1936-39, which is used by OPA to deter- 
mine prices. 

This period was a pretty poor one for 
industry as a whole. 

Nor does the Wolcott amendment do 
away with the OPA’s industry earning 
standard. 

Under this standard, the OPA tries to 
hold industry to the dollars and cents 
profits made in the 1936-39 period. 

To do this, OPA has to reduce the 
, average profit per unit allowed since in- 
dustry is producing much more than it did 
in 1936-39. 

If OPA has its way, all corporate profits 
wou'd be less—after taxes—than $3,500,- 
000,000. This would be true even though 


the volume of business is more than twice 
as great as it was in 1936-39. 

But the Wolcott amendment does put 
an end to a system which is curtailing 
production and penalizing business. 

It is a sound and sensible amendment. 


Status of Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW YorK, 
New York, N. Y., April 10, 1946. 
Hon. HoMER E. CAPEHART, 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: Some of the testi- 
mony reported to have been given before 
your committee in its current hearings on 
the Bulwinkle bill (H. R. 2536) may have 
created an erroneous impression as to the 
relations which exist between the railroads 
and the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc. According to published 
accounts, it has been stated that the rail- 
roads exercise a controlling influence over 
many chambers of commerce and other com- 
mercial organizations through the medium of 
financial support. It also has been stated 
that the railroads had paid the expenses of 
representatives of some chambers of com- 
merce and shippers’ representatives when 
appearing at congressional committee hear- 
ings, and that the testimony of such wit- 
nesses should be discounted for that reason, 

The purpose of this letter is to place 
squarely before your committee the facts in 
this respect insofar as the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York, Inc., is 
concerned. On March 20, 1946, George E. 
Mace, manager of our transportation bureau, 
testified before your committee on behalf of 
this association in favor of the passage of the 
bill. ° 

I have had a check made of our records and 
it discloses: 

1. That the financial support of all rail- 
roads, foreign as well as United States car- 
riers, amounts to less than 2 percent of the 
revenues of Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc., for the current 
fiscal year. 

2. That the entire expense of our efforts to 
make known our views on the Bulwinkle bill, 
or on any other legislation in which we ex- 
pressed an interest, either in the House of 
Representatives or in the Senate, was paid 
and borne by the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York. 

3. That in no instance was the whole or 
any part of such expense passed on to the 
railroads or to any other form ¢“ transporta- 
tion, 
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It is our belief that the generalities which 
have been publicized in some quarters entitle 
us, with fairness, to have this explanation 
made a part of your committee’s record in 
these hearings, so proper weight may be 
given to the testimony submitted on our be- 
half. Accordingly, we respectfully ask that 
this be done. 

Yours sincerely, e 
THOMAS JEFFERSON MILEY, 
Secretary. 


Enlisted Men Got Cheated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Milwaukee Journal of January 
6, 1946: 


ENLISTED MEN GOT CHEATED 


In the matter of terminal leaves for vet- 
erans quitting the service, there has been the 
most flagrant discrimination between com- 
missioned officers and enlisted men. 

Officers ready for demobilization are per- 
mitted to take terminal leaves, up to 120 
days, figured on the basis of accumulated 
service leaves which they have not previously 
used. This is fairenough. It is like a civilian 
employee getting credit for vacations which 
he was unable to take because of the press 
of urgent duties. While the Officer is still 
technically in the service and getting service 
pay, he is permitted to return to his home, 
don civilian clothes, and take a job. At the 
end of his terminal leave, he gets his final 
discharge. 

But enlisted men have not been given ter- 
minal leaves, nor pay in lieu of unused leaves. 
If they did not or could not take their leaves 
before they reached the separation center, 
they simply lost out. So there is no wonder 
that this has been a sore point with the re- 
turning enlisted veterans. 

The complaints have reached Congress, and 
there are five bills now in the two Houses 
that would rectify the situation and eradi- 
cate such indefensible discrimination, They 
would provide for terminal leave, or pay in 
lieu of terminal leave for enlisted men. But 
not one of the bills has yet reached the 
floor for action, and committees have shown 
no great enthusiasm for quick action. 

The expense, of course, would be large. A 
Senate committee heard an estimate that the 
total would run to $2,000,000,000 or more. 
That approximates the total yield of the Fed- 
eral income tax in 1940, or about $60 for 
every family in the United States. 

But if the sum total of expense seems 
huge and cannot be treated casually even in 
times of colossal Federal expenditures, it can 
be argued that a single additional week of 
war would have cost more. Or, if demobili- 
zation had been more orderly and less pre- 
cipitate, which many observers feel might 
have been wiser, the additional pay, to the 
servicemen might well have run beyond the 
two billion mark. 

Costly or not, the terminal leave bill only 
meets an obligation which must not be 
evaded, and from which there is no decent 
escape. It is in no sense a gratuity, but sim- 
ple justice and equity to millions who served 
this country in its hour of need. The duty 
of Congress in the matter is plain. 











State Department in an Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include an article 
in the New York Times of April 10, 1946, 
on the Research and Intelligence Unit of 
the State Department. 

If the State Department is to do what 

» all hope and expect it will do in the 
field of foreign relations, it must be mod- 
ernly equipped. To deprive the State De- 
partment of a research and intelligence 
division is to condemn it to the “horse 
and buggy” stage. Wecannot go back to 
that even if we would. It would be like 
a chick trying to climb back into its egg. 

The article follows: 


INTELLIGENCE FUND FOR BYRNES BARRED— 
House MONEY COMMITTEE CALLS WORK OF 
ProPposED UNIT POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC RE- 
PORTING—CULTURE PROGRAM Is CuT—ESTI- 
MATES OF COMMERCE AND JUDICIARY ALSO 
PARED IN ATTACK ON SPENDING PSYCHOLOGY 


WASHINGTON, April 9.—The House Appro- 
priations Committee voted today to deprive 
the Intelligence Unit of the State Department 
of its entire appropriation of $4,150,136 for 
1947. Senate passage of this cut would not 
only kill the intelligence program but would 
knock out a major prop of the National In- 
telligence Authority created by the President 
on January 22. 

The committee took the view that the in- 
telligence work would amount to political 
and economic reporting and should be per- 
formed by other established units of the 
State Department. 

A report was current that pressure, orig- 
inating in some official circles opposed to a 
growth of State Department intelligence ac- 
tivity, influenced the committee. Secretary 
Byrnes asked the committee for the appro- 
priation on February 16. 

There was confidence in some official cir- 
cles that the appropriation would be restored 
on the floor of the House or in the Senate, 

It appear7d to be well established that the 
committee was not influenced by recent alle- 
gations made by Representative May, chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee, that 
Col. Alfred McCormack, formerly a corpora- 
tion lawyer of New York, was employing offi- 
cers with pro-Soviet sympathies in the State 
Department intelligence group which he 
heads. 

Representative May has not taken up 
Colonel McCormack’s challenge to withdraw 
his charges or investigate Colonel McCor- 
mack’s staff. Colonel McCormack brought 
to the State Department several officers 
screened for General Staff service who had 
served with him in the Military Intelligence 
Service of the War Department. 


ANOTHER UNIT SUGGESTED 


The committee made this comment in 
killing the fund: 

“If a®separate unit is needed within the 
Department to analyze and correlate the in- 
formation received from missions abroad, 
such a unit may be created with the per- 
sonnel that had been allowed generally for 
the departmental and field services.” 

The Research and Intelligence Unit, as the 
State Department agency is called, was built 
up partly on units of the defunct Office of 
Strategic Services, a wartime world-wide in- 
telligence organization, It has approxi- 
mately 900 employees. 
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In testifying before the committee Colonel 
McCormack stated that 92 of the employees, 
with annual salaries totaling $330,953, were 
needed as the State Department's staff in 
the National Intelligence Authority. Under 
the Presidential order the State Department 
and the War and Navy Departments staff the 
Authority, whose mission is to coordinate 
and function as a clearinghouse for all gov- 
ernmental foreign intelligence activities. 

The over-all mission of the State Depart- 
ment agency was described to the committee 
as follows: 

“The function of the Office of Research and 
Intelligence is to provide evaluated and posi- 
tive information on foreign countries as an 
aid to the formulation and implementation 
of foreign policy in the Department. This 
Office consists of the following Divisions: 
American Republics Intelligence; British 
Commonwealth Intelligence; Europe, Near 
East, and Africa Intelligence; Far East In- 
telligence; Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics Intelligence; International and Func- 
tional Intelligence; and Map Intelligence 
and Cartography.” 

In support of his program Secretary Byrnes 
stated: 

“I cannot stress too strongly my belief that 
this research and intelligence service is essen- 
tial to the modern conduct of our foreign 
relations. We could go back to the period 
when decisions were made without adequate 
background information, but this would be 
definitely a backward step. We now have an 
organization which is capable of bringing to- 
gether and analyzing all the information 
bearing on a particular subject.” 





Army Still Uses Brass and Caste on 
Former GI’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the War 
Department has 35 staff houses at Plum 
Brook Ordnance Works up in my district 
formerly occupied by commissioned offi- 
cer personnel. 

War veterans are entitled to the first 
right for the occupancy of these houses. 

But when the war veteran and his 
family trudge their way to the Govern- 
ment reservation to rent a house, the 
commanding officer says “We have noth- 
ing to do with the renting of these houses, 
the United States Corps of Engineers at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have the renting, but 
as a favor we will send in your applica- 
tion for listing.” 

Mr. Speaker, can you imagine such 
treatment with the commanding officer 
sitting right in the actual houses on the 
reservation and tell the veteran he will 
send the application to Cincinnati, some 
25) miles away. ‘Such inefficiency and 
rank treatment to the former GI, per- 
mits a house in the reservation to be 
rented to a man with an income of $1,000 
a month and not occupied by a veteran’s 
family, but actually in occupation by a 
person who never saw service and who 
also has an income of $500 a month. In 
other words houses are occupied by per- 
sons having an income of $1,500 a month 
while the average veteran stands on the 
street with his family. 
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This is the shabby treatment given by 


the Army to war veterans. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is no wonder that GI’s complain of 
the brass and caste system of the Army 
especially when it is now handed out to 
war veterans no longer obliged to swallow 
the brass and caste of the Army. 

Mr. Speaker, such treatment docs not 
encourage young men to join the Army. 


-AeeEENETSC 
“Vengeance Is Mine, Saith the Lord” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered on April 4, 1946, by Rev. George 
B. Wood, rector of the Christ Episcopal 
Church, in Austin, Minn. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

It was on Hill 131, 8 miles north of La 
Hays du Puit, part of the offensive that was 
to culminate in the break-through at St. Lo. 
The Five Hundred and Fifth Parachute In- 
fantry Regiment has just taken the hill, and 





at command the boys had dug in to hold 
this high point of ground. The enemy was 
covering the hill with a rain of shells, and 


not a head was to be seen above ground. 
Sergeant Krueger relaxed, pulled out of his 
pocket a crumpled piece of paper and a pen- 
cil, and wrote these words: 

“DEATH AND I 
“Gaunt, stark, naked death, 
What an ugly loathsomeness thou do possess, 
You creeping, crawling, cancerous thing 
In every worldly place is found your sting. 


“Oh, spare me not, I'm not afraid, 
You'll find me easily—all arraved 
In splendid attire to attend my 


“Seek ye some other ripened fruit, 

Surprise and wrest them, gather your loot, 
Your sickle, your scythe, mower of life— 
I fear you not, my armor is Christ.” 
Sergeant Krueger died 6 months later in 

the Battle of the Bulge, fighting, with ba- 

zooka in hand, to stem the 


advancing tiae 


of German Tiger tanks. Sergeant Kruecer 
was no exception; he typifies for me the aver- 
age American soldier, fighting calmly and 
coolly, steadily advancing, motivated and 
empowered by a belief in the American way 
of life, founded in the universal principles 
of justice and brotherhood. He was a brave 
warrior because there was a united nation in 
support of him and in support of those four 
great ideals set forth by our late Presicent: 
Freedom of speech and religion, freedom from 
fear and want 

But he opposed a worthy antagonist. For 
nearly a full year the enemy fought in slow 
and stubborn retreat from the coast of France 
back to the Elbe River—fought with a zeal 
that was reminiscent of the early Christian 
martyrs in its enthusiastic response. But 


the Nazi motivation was a pagan one, founded 
on the mythology of the Teutonic gods of 
the Prussian forest, giving justice to a select 
few, brotherhood to one nation. Everything 
which the enemy had been taught was a 
denial of that which the American soldier 
had been taught. 
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At Wobbelin, Germany, 50 miles across 
the E!be River, I saw that denial exemplified 
in its most horrible form. There we iib- 
erated one of the infamous concentration 
camps. There I saw man’s inhumanity to 
man exhibited in its most cruel fashion. 
There I saw men who had lived in their own 
filth—in their own feces and vomit—for so 
ong that they were then no better than ani- 
mals. These were men whose crimes were not 
to be found on our statute bocks. Their only 
crime was a desire for freedom of speech and 
religion, freedom from fear and want. To all 
of them those “four freedoms” had been 
denied. They could then speak only in whis- 
pers; they could not move their lips in ob- 
servable prayer; they cringed with fear at 
every audible footstep; they were sick unto 
death for want of food. In one building I 
found the bodies piled 4 and 5 feet high. 
In another building we could not tell the 
dead from the near-dead. Those who could 
speak cried out, “Is the war over? Are we 
free? Give us food!” And we felt so heip- 
less in the face of this great need. 

For 200 of these unburied atrocity vic- 
tims I arranged a mass burial service in 
the public square before the castle of the 
Archauke ot Mecklenberg, in which Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish chaplains partici- 
pated. By invitation and at our command 
over 5,000 German civilians attended this 
service. During the service I saw one woman 
faint; ancther was overheard by my interpre- 
ter to say, “It is a disgrace to be a German.” 
And standing behind me there was a German 
Lutheran minister who only 3 weeks be- 
fore had himself been released from a con- 
centration camp, and he was representative 
of the 200,000 German priests, ministers, and 
laymen who had been incarcerated in con- 
centration camps because of their opposition 
to Hitler and national socialism. 

Here then was a man I wished to befriend; 
here. was a man who was a champion of the 
“four freedoms,” as was every American 
soldier; here then was a man who had risked 
martyrdom and suffered persecution in order 
that he might speak freely and worship free- 
ly. But that privilege was denied me. Our 
conduct was governed by the Army’s strict 
rule of nonfraternization, and I could not 
give a pat on the back or a cheering word to 
a man who had fought Hitler and the Nazi 
regime as courageously as the American 
soldier. 

In Berlin I found that the politically adept 
Russian Army had a different approach. On 
the lamp posts in the Russian zone in Berlin 
you could see huge signs in blue lettering 
bordered in red, and summarized they said, 
“Hitlers come and go but the German people 
go on forever.” How sharp was the contrast 
to our propaganda which seemed to say that 
the only good German-was a dead German, 
The Russian Army had no nonfraternization 
program. The Russian soldier was told that 
he coulc fraternize with the good German, 
anc in terms of the Soviet that, of course, 
meant the Communist German. There I 
found we were at least consistent in our pol- 
icy because when we first entered Berlin the 
refuse and remains from our Army messes 
were buried in its effects. Last August, by 
actual count, 60 percent of the babies born 
in Berlin died at birth, and the infant mor- 
tality rate in parts of Germany today is even 
higher. The folly of that policy was soon 
realized, and food was imported and dis- 
tributed so that there might be an average of 
900 calories per day per individual, and 
gradually we saw bread appearing in the 
shop windows and potatoes on the sidewalks 
to add to the one staple food which could 
be found throughout Berlin—horse chest- 
nuts. Today, the average number of calories 
per person in Germany is 1,275, in contrast 
to the stgrvation diet of 1,850 calories as 
Shown in the experiment conducted at the 
University of Minnesota a year ago, and in 
sharper contrast to the daily diet of 3,300 
calories of the American citizen. And again 


in history the holy innocents are slaughtered 
in the name of Christ and the peace of God, 
and it surpasses all understanding. 

This, then, is the spirit of our occupation 
policy—the occupation policy of a supposedly 
Christian Nation. It was displayed, perhaps, 
in even greater cruelty on the Feast of the 
Holy Nativity when the American soldiers 
were denied the privilege of holding Christ- 
mas parties for German children, with the in- 
tention of giving them gifts out of their own 
meager rations. This, too, was at the order 
of the United States Army and at the season 
when Christians everywhere are exypected to 
express sentiments of brotherhood and good 
will to their fellow men. 

What is the reaction of the German people? 
I Know the reaction of the German clergy 
who fought so valiantly against Hitlerism. 
Bishop Wurm, head of the Evangelical 
Church, and one of these martyrs, stated, “It 
is not good when people say. ‘Now everything 
that Goebbels’ propaganda predicted will be 
brought about.’ The Church cannot be 
drawn into this terrible cycle of vengeful- 
ness.” And the people who are haunted by 
fear and dying of want at the rate of 4,000 
a day in Berlin, what are they saying? You 
can see it in their faces, and if you listen, 
you can hear the bitter joke, “Hitler cured 
us of national socialism; Stalin cured us of 
communism; and now the Americans are 
curing us of democracy.” Never has the 
world seen a harder peace forced on fellow 
men. Never has the world seen vengeance 
and vindictiveness so cruelly expressed. Hit- 
ler called on God and set up hundreds of 
concentration camps throughout his nation; 
we have called on God and have made of the 
whole German Nation a concentration camp 
where the grim reapers of famine and pesti- 
lence are gathering a great harvest. 

Our policy makers in Washington tell us 
that this is the will and desire of the Ameri- 
can people. They point to a Gallup poll taken 
last December in which over 50 percent of 
the American people were supposed to have 
said that we are not being tough enough on 
the German Nation. I cannot believe that 
this is true. I cannot believe that the Ameri- 
can people know of this widespread starva- 
tion of women and children I cannot be- 
lieve that the American people have so 
departed from their Christian and Jewish 
heritage that they no longer know the mean- 
ing of justice and mercy. We are not gods, 
Vengeance is not ours. “Vengeance is Mine, 
saith the Lord. I will repay. If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” 

But what about the rest of the world? The 
other day a friend of mine said, “After the 
First World War we had the hate of our 
enemies; now we have the hate of both our 
enemies and our allies.” And that, sadly 
enough, is true—true because the world sees 
America as an oasis of abundance in the 
midst of a desert of famine. It is difficult for 
the well-fed and the well-clothed to be sen- 
sitive to the suffering of a hungry and cold 
world. Sensitivity to suffering comes from a 
personal experience. The men who were over 
there know what that means. Our Christmas 
dinners in our comfortable homes did not 
digest too readily this year. We could re- 
member the people in France who were cold, 
whose children had no milk. 

We could remember the people in Holland 
who were allowed 3 ounces of meat per person 
every 2 weeks and whose main dish is a potato 
and turnip hash. We could remember the 
people of England who have less to eat now 
than they had during the war itself because 
they are giving of their own short rations 
to the people of the Continent—people with 
hungry stomachs and therefore sharper mem- 
ories—memories of their well-fed days under 
the so-called Nazi tyranny. These people rose 
as one to fight with us in the crusade for lib- 
eration, inspired by the same “four freedoms” 
which energized our own fighting men. They 
were promised not only freedom from fear of 
the tyrant, but they were promised freedom 
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from want as well; yet today their great 
enemy is the tyrant of want. 

There was an excuse a year ago. The ficht- 
ing was still going on. We were too busy 
with the war to feed the hungry, but now 
there is a growing ugly murmur—the mur- 
mur of hungry voices ascending up before the 
throne of God—crying out to God for ven- 
geance, a vengeance not on the German tyrant 
who fed them but on the Allied liberators 
who freed them but are not feeding them. 
The murmur for vengeance can be quelled, 
if we will but answer the cry for food. That 
answer must be founded in practical sacri- 
fice, not in lofty sentiments. That sacrifice 
must be made on a national scale, and al] 
of us must be willing to bear our share. 
America must return to the rationing of its 
food. Only thus can we share both spirit- 
ually and materially in the innocent suffering 
of this crucified world. 

This, my friends, is the first and most im- 
portant part of making the peace. Here we 
are failing, and if we continue to fail treaties 
will be no avail. This is the first and most 
immediate task in winning the peace. Ah, 
yes, you say, but we cannot feed the whole 
world. But, my friends, we cannot continue 
to live in such luxury and abundance with 
the cries of the starved and dying echoing 
and reechoing in our ears. The world does 
not ask us to play the part of Santa Claus. 
God asks us to play the brother, and if we 
hear not His voice, He is speaking to us as a 
nation in the prophetic terms of judgment 


when He says, “Vengeance is Mine. I will 
repay.” 


American Veterans Committee Endorses 
Recommendation of House Small Busi- 
ness Committee for Set-Aside of Surplus 
Property for Veterans—Asks War 
Assets Administration To Expand Facil- 


ities for Getting Sales Information to 
Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Congress and the War Assets Ad- 
ministration have been showing a greater 
awareness of the rough road which vet- 
erans have been required to travel in 
erder to secure their fair share of Gov- 
ernment-owned surpluses. 

The House Small Business Committee, 
of which I am chairman, has been work- 
ing with officials of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration for several weeks past with 
a view to securing better service and 
more equitable treatment for these small 
businessmen. 

Although we have found War Assets 
Administration officials very cooperative 
in making improvements when specific 
problems are brought to their atttntion, 
we have found that veterans calling 
on local offices of that agency have diffi- 
culty securing information concerning 
first, the available supply of the items in 
which they are interested; secondly, the 
minimum quantities they are expected to 
buy; and thirdly, the condition of items 
being offered for sale. Also, as has been 
pointed out by others, on certain types of 
scarce items, a disproportionately large 














share of the supply is taken by Federal, 
State, and local agencies. Furthermore, 
we have found, in most cases, that the 
business needs of a veteran can be only 
partially taken care of out of surplus 
stocks. As asmall businessman, he gen- 
erally needs help as much on other mat- 
ters, such as CPA priorities, OPA price 
schedules, and financing as he does on 
surplus. 

To remedy these problems, we think 
the following changes are in order: 

First. On surplus items which are so 
scarce that Federal, State, and local 
agencies are draining off an undue pro- 
portion of the supply, we believe a reserve 
should be set aside for the exclusive use 
of veterans. 

Second. The War Assets Administra- 
tion should be prepared to make clear to 
veterans who are applying for surplus 
property the following: 

(a) The chance of the applicant ob- 
taining the requested item because of 
supply and because of earlier applica- 
tions already filed. It is realized that 
this cannot be done for every item but 
veterans’ applications have tended to 
concentrate on certain surplus items. 

(b) The general condition of the mer- 
chandise should be made clear to the 
veteran so that he is not led to expect 
that shoddy merchandise is, in fact, new 
merchandise. 

(c) The veteran should be told the 
minimum quantities in which he can rea- 
sonablr expect to buy. 

Such information can be given to the 
veteran at the time he applies and can 
also be given to the veteran through vet- 
erans’ organizations and through more 
explicit public information. 

Third. To assist the veteran and the 
small businessman in filling their needs 
in other directions—priorities assistance, 
price schedules, financing, and so forth— 
our committee has consistently advocated 
the maintenance and building up, where 
necessary, of a strong, small business 
group in the executive branch, which 
would not only be able to represent the 
interests of small business in Washing- 
ton but which would have well-trained 
field office personnel to render the vet- 
erans and other small businessmen real 
on-the-spot assistance. Such offices 
would help the veteran not only on sur- 
plus matters but on other matters which 
are often of equal importance to him. 

I took the liberty of reflecting the 
foregoing views, on behalf of the Small 
Business Committee, to representatives 
of those veterans’ organizations which 
have recently been calling this problem 
to the attention of Congress. It was a 
distinct pleasure, therefore, to receive 
a letter from the American Veterans 
Committee, which wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed our proposal. With permission, 
I am appending herewith a copy of the 
letter received from the American Vet- 
erans Committee, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

THE AMERICAN VETERANS’ 
CoMMITTEE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1946. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PaTMAN: The AVC is 
fully cognizant of your great interest in the 
question of surplus property for veterans. 
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The AVC has had under discussion for some 
time the question of veterans’ preference on 
surplus property. There seems to be general 
agreement that something must be done to 
facilitate the acquiring of surplus property 
by veterans who wish to operate their own 
businesses. The present system, in spite of 
the commendable efforts of the War Assets 
Administration, is just not yielding the prop- 
er result. Standing in line after hundreds 
of Fede.al, State, and local agencies, veterans 
are simply not getting the surplus property 
they need for new businesses. 

The AVC would like to recommend that re- 
serves of 50 percent of certain surplus prop- 
ery items be set aside for veterans. We recom- 
mend that reserves be set up in items in par- 
ticular demand among veterans, such as 
motor vehicles, office furniture, medical and 
dental equipment, business machines, main- 
tenance tools, photographic supplies, and 
construction equipment. 

We feel that th reserve plan is the most 
feasible means of removing the present bot- 
tleneck which is making surplus property dis- 
posal a farce as far as the veteran is con- 
cerned. 

The AVC understands that you have been 
instrumental in devising just such a proposal 
for setting up a curplus property reserve. 
Your proposal appears to be more practical 
than the proposal that (1) veterans be given 
a complete priority over Government agen- 
cies or (2) a 30-day moratorium be declared 
on the disposal of all surplus property. I 
don’t see how (1), above, can work in view of 
the fact that Government agencies need bad- 
ly certain surplus property items. As for (2) 
I can’t see how this would help the veteran, 
no matter what type survey is made since he 
would be left in the same predicament after 
the 30-day period as he was before. 

In addition to the reserve program dis- 
cussed above it should be pointed out that in 
order to make such a plan work the War As- 
sets Administration should have an expanded 
information program. This program would 
make it possible for the veteran to learn at 
the time he filed his application what chance 
he has to obtain a requested item, in view of 
the current supply and the applications on 
file. 

I would appreciate very much receiving 
your reaction to these proposals and if pos- 
sible introduce legislation which would in- 
corporate the recommendations outlined 
above. 

With sincere appreciation for your con- 
tinued interest in attempting to simplify and 
clarify a difficult veterans’ problem, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CHAT PATERSON, 
National Legislative Representative. 





A Choice of Policy 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a po- 
litical opponent, criticizing my acts as 
Congressman, announces, and I quote, 
“My platform will be common sense 
and no bickering.” Just as everyone 
is against sin, so all of us should be 
advocates of the use of common sense in 
our individual and national life. The 
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issue is clear. Evidently the gentleman 
believes that New Deal policies and the 
administration’s method of applying 
them have been sensible and effective. 

In my humble judgment, those policies 
have been fallacious and the administra- 
tion of them designed to get votes rather 
than prosperity and security for either 
our citizens or our Nation. He calls op- 
position to the New Deal and its many 
and arbitrary agencies and bureaucrats 
bickering. To me, vigorous, constructive 
criticism is desirable and necessary if we 
are ever to have a firm, cOmmon-sense 
basis for our domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. 

Republicans lost the last two Presi- 
dential elections and a majority of the 
congressional contests in 1932 and in 
every subsequent election. They lost be- 
cause, aS was so accurately depicted in 
a recent cartoon, they just followed along 
in the footsteps of the New Deal. That 
cartoon showed the donkey wading 
through deep snow up the hill to the 
White Heuse. In his wake was the GOP 
elephant, stepping carefully and in the 
donkey’s footprints. The donkey was 
saying, “That fellow will never pass me 
so long as he follov's in my footsteps.” 

Evidently my opponent thinks the New 
Deal policies are sensible. Even a casual 
consideration of what has taken place 
under the New Deal shows the unsound- 
ness of, the lack of common sense in, 
their program of deficit spending and 
bureaucratic control. 

My opposition has been something 
more than bickering. It has been vocal, 
vigorous, and persistent. It has been ac- 
companied by constructive suggestions 
implemented by proposed remedial legis- 
lation. 

As an illustration, long before OPA was 
born, I proposed the only common-sense 
way of preventing inflation, that is, the 
stabilization of both wages and prices. 
Even OPA now realizes that wages are 
an inseparable part of prices and that, 
when wages go up, prices follow. Un- 
fortunately, price control as adminis- 
tered by OPA has not prevented in- 





creased prices—inflation—it has given 
us a scarcity of many items. 
The New Deal has insisted, even in 


peacetime, upon borrowing and spending 
until it has created a deficit of billions, 
which the veterans and their children 
must shoulder. It has created a shortage 
of butter, flour, meat, shirts, clothing, 
lumber—a hundred and one items here- 
tofore considered essential to our Na- 
tion’s welfare. 

Yesterday, the House, in an effort to 
insure production, drastically amended 
OPA. Without adequate production not 
only will prices go up but many of us 
will not be able to buy at all because of 
the scarcity of all those things which go 
into food, clothing, and shelter. 

A former President said our men 
should not be sent to fight on foreign 
soil. But they were. We were told the 
war was being fought to carry the “four 
freedoms” throughout the world. Hitler 
conquered but lost Poland and the Bal- 
kan States. Today, those same nations 


are under the domination of Stalin. We 
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and our allies are now interfering in the 
internal affairs of other nations. Few 
of the smaller nations are free from out- 
side domination. That policy does not 
make for world peace nor is it sensible. 

Do you subscribe to the policy which 
conscripts the youth of America from 
their jobs and schools; puts them into an 
international police force, into an in- 
ternational army, under the command 
of a military staff, the overwhelming 
majority of which are neither citizens 
nor residents of our country? 

The fighting over, just a few weeks 
ago Congress was ovcrwhelmed with de- 
mands that our servicemen be brought 
home. Most of them were brought home. 
Now we draft millions of other young 
Americans for a similar purpose, force 
them to leave their homes, their oppor- 
tunities in life, to police, to rebuild for- 
eign countries. 

If that service is necessary to bring 
peace to the world, then it should be done 
as General Eisenhower said—by volun- 
teers. I voted to increase the compen- 
sation of those in the armed service so 
that men will volunteer. 

Insisting that the Congress have first 
in its mind the welfare and the security 
of our Nation and of our people, to me 
is common sense. 

Have always voted for measures to 
strengthen our national defense, and 
intend to follow that course so that we 
may continue to be the most powerful 
Nation in all the world. 

Then, and only then, will our voice for 
world peace be heard and respected. 

It is my purpose, as long as I am the 
peopie’s representative, to openly, vigor- 
ously, and with all the strength I possess, 
oppose ruinous domestic policies, every 
policy which tends to involve us in for- 
eign wars. To, at all times, on all occa- 
sions, offer what I believe to be construc- 
tive legislation which will bring us in- 
dustrial peace and prosperity here at 
home, keep us out of foreign entangle- 
ments which lead to war. 

I have not the slightest intention of 
trailing along after the New Deal on a 
me-too program or being a silent, ac- 
quiescing member of a “rubber stamp” 
Congress. 

The people speak through their Rep- 
resentatives as they did yesterday when 
the House by an overwhelming majority 
told the bureducrats that OPA must 
hereafter use a little common sense and 
good judgment. 

The people are entitled to know the 
views, not only of those who now rep- 
resent them in Congress, but of all who 
seek to represent them in Congress. Not 
in broad glittering generalities, not in 
the statement that a candidate is against 
sin, in favor of common sense and does 
not want to bicker, but what that candi- 
date believes and intends to do upon 
every vital issue in which the people are 
interested. They want to know, too, 
whether he will make a vigorous, persist- 
ent, and determined effort in opposition 
to the things his people do not want; 
whether he will speak out without fear 
for the principles to which they adhere. 


CAA Needs Funds for Towers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 11, 
1946: 


CAA NEEDS FUNDS FOR TOWERS 


A House committee has recommended that 
Congress deny Federal funds to the CAA for 
the operation of control towers at airports. 
The matter is of importance to Milwaukee. 

That denial is illogical. Major air lines 
are interstate and even transcontinental 
carriers. Their landings and take-offs in 
single communities are not mere local mat- 
ters. Passengers traveling from Seattle to 
New York, for instance, are not interested in 
airport techniques at Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee, or elsewhere along the line except that 
they expect them to be safe. 

To insure the greatest possible degree of 
safety, every major control tower in the 
United States should be operated by the most 
competent Federal agency that exists. The 
towers are so operated today, by the CAA. 

To operate a tower means to take posses- 
sion of it. It means to install costly equip- 
ment in it, to staff it with the chosen agency’s 
employecs, to determine who may or may 
not enter it, and to carry out all its functions. 

When a tower thus is taken over by the 
Federal Government, the Government should 
pay for its operations. Travelers from Wash- 
ington, Montana, Minnesota, elsewhere, are 
protected or encangered by the kind of tower 
operation there is at Milwaukee, for instance. 
The responsibility must be wider than local, 
and no mere supervisory endeavors by the 
CAA are enough. A local community might, 
in a general way, conform with the rules, yet 
be slovenly in its application of them or be 
financially unable to provide expert person- 
nel, or improved equipment as rapidly as it 
is developed. 

Navigational aids in the harbors of the 
United States, and most forms of shipping 
control, long have been accepted as a Federal 
responsibility. Navigation guides and con- 
trols for air traffic should be equally accepted. 

Ircidentally, not merely seven cities will 
be affected if Congress refuses appropriations 
for control-tower operation, as erroneously 
reported from Washington. Rather, virtually 
all cities having major airports will suffer. 
That should not be allowed to happen, the 
Congress ought to overrule the recommenda- 
tion by the House Appropriations Committee. 


Helping Our Senior Citizens To Meet the 
Higher Cost of Living e 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
this period of high living costs we have 


recognized the need to increase the in- 
comes of most of the American people, 
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but there is one group which has been 
badly neglected. Our senior citizens 
have perhaps the greatest right of all to 
expect an adequate income since they 
are least able to increase their incomes 
through their own earning power. A 
splendid program for providing a more 
adequate living standard for our senior 
citizens has been developed by Dr. Fran- 
cis Townsend and his organizations in 
California, and I should like to take this 
occasion to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to these seven steps to security: 

First. Old-age assistance shall be paid 
to persons who qualify and who are 60 
years of age or over. 

Second. The minimum payment to re- 
cipients of old-age assistance and blind 
aid shall be $60 per month. 

Third. The declared need of every 
said recipient of aged and blind aid shall 
be deemed to be $75 per month and no 
deductions shall be made from their re- 
spective grants until the “declared need” 
of $75 is met. 

Fourth. The declared need and the 
minimum payments made to all recipi- 
ents shall be raised at least semiannually 
in proportion to any increases in the cost 
of living. 

Fifth. No relatives shall be responsible 
for the care of recipients of aid. 

Sixth. The legislature shall increase 
the amount of personal and real property 
exemptions allowed recipients of aid to 
meet changing values. 

Seventh. A spouse shall have a de- 
clared need of $75 per month for his 
or her personal requirements from his 
or her net income before being required 


to contribute toward support of husband 
or wife. 


Without Food There Will Be No Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD, I include a speech 
made by Herbert H. Lehman at the din- 
ner given by the National Citizens Po- 
litical Action Committee on April 12, 
1946, in memory of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Speaker, the reckless action taken 
on the floor of the House yesterday 
should be viewed against the wurds of 
Herbert H. Lehman, recent Director of 
UNRRA. We cannot have peace just by 
wishing for it. America wants a demo- 
cratic world. Well, we cannot have it 
if we ignore the staggering fact that 
500,000,000 people, one-fourth of the 
earth’s population today, are literally 
threatened with famine. 

Inflation means soaring prices. In- 
flation means that UNRRA and the war- 
stricken countries can buy less food with 
their limited resources. Less food means 
more death. Inflation inevitably means 











depression and unemployment in this 
country. It means that instead of 
world economic stability we will have 
world economic chaos, and that certainly 
‘does not insure peace. 

The speech follows: 


During the many years of my close asso- 
ciation with Franklin D. Roosevelt, I was 
privileged to witness countless evidences of 
his great courage, his high idealism, and his 
proad vision. His place in history is secure. 
I believe that no single quality in this great 
man impressed me so deeply as his passionate 
belief in the compelling need and practica- 
bility of international cooperation and the 
development of realistic understanding be- 
tween nations and peoples. 

I have frequently marveled at the wisdom 
and statesmanship of President Roosevelt 
and leaders of other governments who in 
the midst of war conceived a world of united 
nations. This brave ideal has already had 
to withstand the onslaught of power politics 
which, alas, has inevitably developed with 
the ending of the war. But, like millions of 
other men and women throughout the world, 
I believe with all my heart that it is only 
by such united association of nations that 
lasting peace can be achieved. It is, indeed, 
fitting that the first organization created by 
the United Nations should have been de- 
voted to the noble enterprise of giving help 
to those countless thourands who have been 
subjected to the full horrors of war. 

I recall my talks with President Roosevelt 
early in 1942 when he first told me of his 
hopes for a joint effort by all of the united 
and associated nations to bring help to the 
suffering peoples abroad after the war and 
to bind up, at least to some extent, the cruel 
wounds of armed conflict. He told me of the 
efforts which were even then being made to 
survey postwar needs and to take the first 
steps toward the setting up of an adequate 
international relief organization. To carry to 
a successful consummation President Roose- 
velt’s hopes and ideals required many 
months of effort and negotiation. These 
negotiations were carried on by Dean Ache- 
son, now Under Secretary of State, under 
President Roosevelt’s direction. 

It is no easy matter to set up a structure 
which would meet the views and needs of 
44 nations. It required patience and tact 
and perseverance. Finally, in November 1943, 
President Roosevelt and the representatives 
of 43 other nations affixed their signatures at 
the White House to the agreement which 
created the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, now known the 
world over as UNRRA. This body became the 
first international operating organization in 
the history of the world. As Director Gen- 
eral of the organization, I have had the 
honor and the privilege of fashioning the 
operating structure of UNRRA and of guid- 
ing its policies, until today it has become 
a powerful weapon in the battle for peace 
and security. But the credit for conceiving 
this noble enterprise belongs to the great 
humanitarian leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and the people of the world will always be 
grateful to him. I know what deep Satis- 
faction he had throughout the remaining 
years of his life in having brought into 
being the first working instrument of inter- 
national cooperation and of having achieved 
the first practical demonstration of under- 
standing between nations and men. 

The great work entrusted to UNRRA is 
known to all, and I do not need to elaborate 
on the vast quantities of supplies and serv- 
ices which have been made available to the 
war-stricken countries of Europe and Asia. 
UNRRA has been and remains a great and 
noble enterprise in which President Roose- 
velt, if he were alive, I am confident, would 
take pride. By the end of March much over 
7,000,600 tons of supplies had been shipped 
abroad, including great quantities of food, 
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medicines, clothing, trucks, tractors, farm 
animals, and fertilizers, seeds, transportation, 
communication, and shelter material. In 
addition to the work of sending direct relief 
and supplies to the liberated countries, 
UNRRA has provided many services in the 
fields of health and welfare and in the repa- 
triation and care of millions of displaced 
persons. Where the need is so vast any 
quantities would be dwarfed more especially 
since world demand far exceeds available 
supplies. Even so, these supplies and serv- 
ices which UNRRA has furnished have been 
of vital importance in reducing the rigors 
of famine and in helping to bring about at 
least some semblance of economic and social 
recovery. But UNRRA has done more than 
merely furnish supplies and services. It 
has brought to the peoples of the war-torn 
countries tangible evidence that they were 
not forgotten by their neighbors and friends 
of other more fortunate lands. The supplies 
and services which have been sent to the 
starving and suffering people abroad were 
not the gift of any single nation, but repre- 
sent the gratitude, sympathy, and good will 
of 48 nations. UNRRA and its great army 
of nearly 10,000 workers who are now operat- 
ing in more than a score of lands and in 
hundreds of localities, camps, and assembly 
centers, has brought courage and hope for 
better things ahead. This great organiza- 
tion, as envisioned by President Roosevelt, 
has demonstrated that men and women of 
many nations can live and work together 
with good will and friendly understanding. 

In evaluating the effect of UNRRA’s opera- 
tions to the present day, it can be said that 
it has already made a very great contribution 
to the restoration of the war-ravaged coun- 
tries of Europe and is beginning similar work 
in the Far East. The lives of great numbers 
of people have been saved and many millions 
have been given a fresh hope for the future. 
Literally, it has been the only thing that has 
stood between millions of men and utter 
destruction. 

But what has been achieved so far is now 
threatened by the food crisis that has de- 
veloped in recent months—it is the greatest 
emergency that has faced the United Nations 
since the end of the war. I cannot under- 
stand why anyone should be surprised at the 
conditions with which we are confronted to- 
day. I have given frequent warnings of the 
situation over a period of many months. The 
premature removal of food controls in certain 
countries was, in my judgment, quite un- 
justified and has contributed greatly to the 
present tragic situation. I am glad that our 
country has in recent weeks taken a number 
of steps to help the tragic situation. They 
are, however, not enough 

Several facts appear to me to be clear: 
First, that no matter how vigorously volun- 
tary conservation of food may be adminis- 
tered, it cannot meet the present tragic sit- 
uation. voluntary efforts are, of course, very 
useful—and we, of course. should be grate- 
ful for the sacrifice, self-restraint, and gener- 
osity which have been shown. They are, 
however, not a remedy, but merely an insuf- 
ficient palliative. I am convinced that in 
every country, including the United States, 
there must be rigid control of food. This con- 
trol should include, among other things, ra- 
tioning, more liberal set-asides, control of 
movement, limitation in the use of scarce 
commodities for all purposes other than for 
essential human consumption, increased ex- 
traction, and greater efforts on the part of 
governments to capture the actual wheat at 
the source. Effective control can be exercised 
only through official channels. I repeat that, 
in my judgment, voluntary effort alone is 
wholly inadequate. 

In the second place, a truly international 
agency should promptly be set up to allocate 
on a world basis food which is in short world 
supply. 

Finally, I am deeply disturbed that people 
afe proceeding on the erroneous assumption 
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that the present food crisis can be disposed 


of or solved within a period of 90 days. The 
battle for food is not a sprint. It may be a 
very long race, requiring endurance and 
stamina and courage. Scarcity exists not 
only in wheat, but also in many other essen- 
tial foods such as fats, oils, dairy products, 
and meat. Obviously, for a few months suc- 
ceeding the next harvest there will be sub- 
stantially increased supplies, and the pres- 
sure on this and other producing countries 
will, therefore, be relieved for a short period. 
I am certain, however, that unless the crops 
abroad are far better than now seems prob- 
able, the need during the next winter will 
not be substaitially less than that with which 
we are now faced. And, if by any ill chance, 
there should be even a moderate falling off 
in the harvests of the great producing coun- 
tries—the United States, Canada, Australia, 
and the Argentine—the situation might be- 
come calamitous beyond description. Every 
possible step must be taken not only to re- 
lieve the present situation, but we will be 
inexcusably negligent and callous if we do 
not now plan and actively prepare for the 
future. If it is true, as claimed, that it 
would take from 4 to 6 months to restore 
rationing, then it is essential that prepara- 
tions be made now to meet the urgent needs 
with which we will be confrunted. 

We cannot prevent, we cannot cure the 
present situation. We can, however, miti- 
gate it if we try hard enough, but we can 
do so only if every country plans and pre- 
pares now with wisdom and courage. 

This emergency provides a striking oppor- 
tunity to the leaders of all nations to act 
with the same determination and with the 
same feeling of responsibility that they dem- 
onstrated during the war. It is a true test 
of the ability of the United Nations to get 
together in order to prevent mass starvation. 
Failure to provide food to many millions 
must inevitably not only lead to a tre- 
mendous human suffering but will result in 
widespread political instability which may 
sow the seeds of further armed conflict. The 
foundation of a secure peace cannot be built 
on famine. Man cannot plan for the future 
while their children are starving. Men will 
not cast out hatred and suspicion while one- 
half of the world is living in luxury and they 
are unable to get even a crust of bread to 
sustain life. 

UNRRA has demonstrated that govern- 
ments and people can work together effec- 
tively and successfully. The fourth meeting 
of the Council of UNRRA which was recently 
held in Atlantic City furnished proof of this. 
There were many difficult and complex prob- 
lems under debate. Representatives of gov- 
ernments always spoke frankly, frequently 
forcefully, sometimes bitterly. There was 


no disposition to hide viewpoints behind 
diplomatic language or protocol. The dele- 
gates did not pull their punches. A meeting 


of this character could not possibly have been 
held even a few years ago. But, it was only 
through frank discussion and honest ex- 
change of views that problems were solved 
and a better understanding between govern- 
ments attained. I am convinced that. even 
though at times feelings were severely ruffled. 
governments at the close of the session had 
a far better understanding of each other and 
a@ deeper appreciation of the need for joint 
action—even though at times they may have 
had to subordinate their own interests to the 
common good. 


I believe that because of my association of 
more than 8 years with the governments of 44 
nations and my day-to-day familiarity with 


many of their problems I have had an un- 
usual opportunity of observing the possibili- 
ties and the need of international coopera- 
tion. And, so I want to proclaim again, with 
all the force in my being, my unshakable con- 
viction that only by nations working to- 


gether, as I have seen to be possible in the 
case of UNRRA, and only through increased 
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understanding between men can a lasting 
peace and true security be achieved. Men 
and nations must learn and understand the 
outlook of other men and of other nations. 
Only by this means can suspicion be cast 
out. UNRRA, which owes its inspiration to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, has given the world 
the first prodf that men and nations can work 
together. I am convinced that lasting world 
cooperation amongst nations is not only pos- 
sible but absolutely essential if we are to at- 
tain the world of peace and security for 
which we all pray. 


The Meat Crisis and OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 12, 
1946: 


THE MEAT CRISIS AND OPA 


The meat situation in Milwaukee and thou- 
sands of other communities in the country 
has become desperate. Shops selling meats 
exclusively are closing one or more days a 
week. Shops selling meats along with gro- 
ceries are closing their meat departments 
partly or entirely in hundreds of homes 
meatless meals are being served because the 
housewife has been unable, even after hours 
of search, to find any meat. 

The simple fact is that OPA control of meat 
prices and meat distribution has collapsed. 
Why it has collapsed is not the important 
point at the moment. Right now the only 
really important question is whether the OPA 
can recapture its lost ground and bring order 
into the chaos it has permitted to develop. 

The OPA admits the widespread existence 
of the black market in meat. It has ex- 
plained what the elements of the situation 
are and what difficulties confront it. Its 
explanation is of little practical importance 
unless it can now find a way to bring the 
black market to a speedy end and give back 
the meat business to responsible and stable 
operators. 

The OPA must either develop an adequate 
program and throw every possible agent into 
enforcing that policy or the whole meat 
business will go from legitimate into illigit- 
imate hands. In fact, there are indications 
that, if meat is not brought under control, 
the whole price control mechanism may 
fall. 

The indicated procedure is quick and firm 
action, not explanation. If OPA cannot pro- 
vide that action, there is not much use in 
further talk about controlling the essentials 
of life. 

The OPA has in the past made its mistakes. 
That was inevitable. So long as those mis- 
takes can be kept relatively few and rel- 
atively minor, the country will still be better 
off for having a system of controls. If the 
OPA lets meat get away, as it let clothing, 
the time will not be far distant when its 
errors may outweigh its virtues. 

This is not merely a meat crisis. It is 
also—and that is perhaps more important— 
a crisis for the OPA and for the whole pro- 
gram of preventing ruinous inflation through 
realistic and intelligently enforced controls. 


New Interest Is Shown for Proposal to 
Extend Voting Privileges to 18-Year-Olds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, a new 
interest is being shown in the proposal 
to extend the right to vote to 18-year- 
old youth. The following broadcast by 
John Edwards, The Town Crier over 
WMAL, on April 16, was most inter- 
esting: 


A little more than an hour ago—from 
10: 30 to 11 o’clock—the American Broad- 
casting Co., and the affiliated stations of the 
network, including WMAL, carried a pro- 
g-am entitled ‘Question for America.” It’s 
a weekly Monday-evening broadcast in which 
some issue before the Nation is discussed, and 
on which listeners are invited to mail in a 
post-card vote. A week ago, for instance, 
the discussion was on daylight saving time. 
Most listeners seemed to oppose this. To- 
night the subject was: Should 18-year-olds 
be given the right to vote? The network 
called upon five correspondents to report 
from various parts of the Nation, and fol- 
lowed this with talks by Governor Arnall of 
Georgia, who favors the vote for 18-year- 
olds—Georgia, you know, is the first State to 
lower the voting age—and Fannie Hurst, 
the novelist, who opposes it. 

Well, I was asked to make the report from 
Washington—and I had to cram into 2% 
minutes the results of about 3 or 4 hours of 
surveying this afternoon. Since I was deal- 
ing with Washington people, I thought I'd 
tell you more about this on tonight’s Town 
Crier broadcast. 

I started out today by making an informal 
survey of 10 of my friends in the radio and 
press business. What did they think? Five 
of them were emphati-ally in favor of giving 
18-year-olds the vote. Just about all of them 
used the statement which seemed to me to 
be a refrain before I got through today— 
“If they’re old enough to fight, they’re old 
enough to vote.” Two of these five added the 
comment that the average high school boy or 
girl of 18 is just as qualified on matters of 
American history and politics as the average 
adult. Four of the 10 were opposed, em- 
phatically opposed. Three of them said, 
“They're too immature.” That’s the refrain 
you hear on the other side of the issue. The 
other was more blunt. “Ah,” he said, “they’re 
too dumb.” The tenth person I queried—a 
former Marine now on the staff of one of the 
newspapers here—said, “No,” but he qualified 
it, “unless they’re servicemen; then it’s 
Oa 

This survey was supposed to get some con- 
gressional and official opinion. So I went up 
to the Capitol to talk with several Senators. 
Everyone who was willing to be quoted was 
strongly in favor of giving the teen-agers the 
vote. Senator Meap, the Democrat of New 
York, told me, “If 18 is the right age to let 
a man fight, it’s the right age to let him 
vote.” Senator Morse, Republican of Oregon, 
phrased it this way, “Eighteen-year-olds have 
demonstrated their maturity of citizenship 
in war service, and suffrage should be ex- 
tended on that basis.” You see that refrain— 
“If they’re old enough to fight, they’re old 
enough to vote.” Senator Lucas, Democrat 
of Illinois, said about the same thing, and he 
also recalled how he had urged such rights 
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during the soldiers’ vote debate in Congress 2 
years ago. 

All this senatorial unanimity was a little 
surprising, but I found things different in 
quick visit to the other side of the Capitol. 
I chatted with a half-dozen Representatives. 
and none of them wanted to be quoted. On. 
they were willing to talk off the record, but 
they didn’t like the idea of raising what they 
considered to be a ticklish question with the 
home folks, especially now before the No- 
vember elections. Of these six, however, four 
seemed to favor the vote and two were op- 
posed. 

Secretary of Commerce Wallace is probably 
the only Cabinet official who has publicly 
expressed himself in favor of the vote. He 
said this afternoon that he reaffirmed this 
view. At the Justice Department, Attorney 
General Clark prepared me a special state- 
ment which said, “I believe young men who 
are called upon to die for their country 
should have a voice in the affairs of their 
country. I have a boy 18 and I think the 
right to vote would add to his consciousness 
of civic responsibility, as it would to all 
boys and girls in that age group.” This was 
a busy day for Economic Stabilizer Chester 
Bowles, but he took time to put out this 
statement—a couple of sentences. The first 
was the same old refrain, “If they're old 
enough to fight, they’re old enough to vote.” 
Then he added, “This country needs all the 
youth and vigor and new ideas that we can 
produce.” 

At the office of the CIO President Philip 
Murray I learned that Mr. Murray was out 
of town, wouldn't be back until tomorrow, 
But his secretary recalled that in 1944 the 
CIO convention had gone on record as favor- 
ing the vote for 18-year-olds. To balance 
this view, I called the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce to talk with Eric Johnston. 
But this was a busy day for him, too. He 
was tied up in a White House conference 
until late, and I never did reach him. How- 
ever, Press Relations Boss Lamb, at the Cham- 
ber, explained that it was Mr. Johnston's 
policy not to comment on matters in which 
the Chamber of Commerce had not adopted 
some policy. 

From what I’ve reported, there’s a sugges- 
tion that most people are in favor of reduc- 
ing the voting age. That’s true among the 
Government leaders in Washington who were 
willing to express an opinion. But, obviously, 
there is a vast number who will not talk 
for quotation, like those Congressmen who 
are worried about the elections in Novem- 
ber. So, behind all this informal surveying 
is the fact that there really is a wide diver- 
sion of public and official opinion. 

Now—and I know that most Washington 
residents have thought of this point right 
along: What about the native Washingto- 
nian or the Washington resident who can’t 
vote, but who pays taxes and sends his sons 
off to war and watches while so many others 
come to the District to live, and to maintain 
their legal voting residences elsewhere? 
Many, many thousands in Washington are 
in that group. Well, the view of this Wash- 
ingtonian is best summed up by Wilbur 
Finch. He’s the president of the Federa- 
tion of Citizens’ Associations of the District 
of Columbia. He’s a _ fourth-generation 
Washingtonian. The first of the Finches 
arrived here only a few years after the capi- 
tal was established. He doesn’t particularly 
favor the vote for the 18-year-olds himself. 
But he says, “It’s all right to talk about them, 
but someone here ought to think first about 
voting rights for the 88-year-olds.” 

That’s undoubtedly the view of many in 
Washington, whether they favor the vote for 
the 18-year-olds or oppose it. First, they 
say, give us—the 28's, 38's, 48’s, and 88’s— 
the right of suffrage. 

And, that’s all for tonight. 











Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, this 
subject has held my attention for many 
vears. I herewith present again for the 

Recorp the following House Joint Reso- 

lution 40 which I introduced January 

3, 1945: 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
extending the right to vote to citizens 18 
years of age or older 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of Amertca 

in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 

House concurring therein), That the follow- 

ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 

States, which shall be valid to all intents 

and purposes as part of the Constitution 

when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 
“ARTICLE — 

“SecTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States, who are 18 years of age or 
older, to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on 
account of age. The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.” 


I further desire to mention that Gov. 
Ellis Arnall appeared as a witness before 
the House Judiciary subcommittee in 
favor of the resolution. His testimony 
should be read by as many persons as 
possible, who are interested in the utili- 
zation of our youth for the reSponsibili- 
ties of the franchise. That hearing was 
held October 20, 1943, but no recommen- 
dation from Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, 
and his group, has been made to the full 
committee. I hope for some action in 
the near future. It was my privilege 
also’‘to join with Governor Arnall in a 
radio debate over the American Forum 
of the Air on October 19, 1943, from 
Washington, when we took the affirma- 
tive of the following question: Should 
18-year-olds vote? Our opponents were 
Mr. CeLter and Prof. Alonzo F. Myers, 
chairman of the department of higher 
education, New York University. 





Murder of the OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include an 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Post on April 18, 1946, entitled “Murder 
of the OPA”: 


MURDER OF THE OPA 


Confidence in Paul Porter, the new Price 
Administrator, has been justified by action. 
During his brief tenure of office he has moved 
fast in response to legitimate criticism of 
OPA. He has raised ceiling prices when ad- 
justments were required to increase produc- 
tion, 


He has inaugurated a decontrol pro- 
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gram giving assurance that controls will not 
be retained any longer than is absolutely 
necessary to protect the public against infia- 
tionary price advances and to prevent the 
diversion of materials and manpower to rela- 
tively unessential lines of production. It 
was against the background of this record 
that Mr. Porter made his bow yesterday be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. If the committee is not entirely 
lacking in a sense of logic, his evidence in 
behalf of an extension of OPA without crip- 
pling amendments must have made a power- 
ful impression. Mr. Porter’s warning of what 
would happen if this were not done was, it 
seemed to us, irresistible. 

However, the force of this warning seems 
to be lost on the House. For later in the 
day the House approved a series of amend- 
ments which would destroy, let alone muti- 
late, the OPA. Among these amendments is 
the Wolcott proposal to guarantee to every 
manufacturer and retailer his cost of produc- 
tion plus reasonable profits on every item 
sold under ceiling prices. This would put 
up all prices. It would, therefore, amount to 
a@ repeal of price control. This control is 
based upon the absorption of costs by maker 
or seller except in cases where a price in- 
crease is demonstrably needed to spur output. 
There were other buckshot amendments 
which would simply have the cffect of bury- 
ing the corpse left by the Wolcott amend- 
ment. 

House action should serve to sound the 
alarm in every household in this country. 
Mr. Porter believes that living costs might 
well advance 30, 40, or 50 percent in the 
coming fiscal year if price controls are 
scrapped. His forecast has experience and 
circumstantial evidence back of it. Remem- 
ber the case of citrus fruits. The same situ- 
ation which made fruits skyrocket exists now 
as then: acute scarcity in many lines of 
goods and superabundance of money to buy 
them. A combination of these two condi- 
tions spells inflation, that greatest of all 
scourges. Mr. Porter gave the Senate a 
graphic picture of what inflation means to 
an average American family with an income 
of $2,500. He showed, also, what would hap- 
pen to its savings as represented in bank 
accounts, life insurance policies, war bonds. 
The action of the House if sustained would 
be equivalent to the practice of medieval 
tyrants who indulged in clipping the coins 
held by the people when their private purses 
needed replenishment. A 50-percent rise in 
living costs would be coin-clipping with a 
vengeance. 

It is said in defense of this attempted 
assassination of OPA that production, re- 
leased from price control, would prevent this 
50 percent inflation. The argument has no 
merit while present shortages exist. In nu- 
merous cases, as Mr. Porter points out, it is 
the scarcities of manpower and materials and 
equipment that are the immediate obstacles 
to enlarged output. Where that is true, price 
increases would merely swell profits at the 
expense of consumers without satisfying their 
needs. We must first get the increased pro- 
duction in the way that Mr. Porter has in- 
dicated. If we let the law of supply and de- 
mand operate while supplies are so scarce, 
producticn costs will zoom, and production 
itself would be stalled by the chase of wages 
after prices, with all the labor disturbance 
that this chase implies. The idea that greater 
profit incentives are all that the country 
needs to start goods flowing is another argu- 
ment that Mr. Porter dismisses as a quack 
remedy. Most industries are producing, most 
are profitable, and the exceptions are getting 
price increases—and nowadays, thanks to 
Mr. Porter’s administration, without delay. 

To take only one example of the effect of 
scrapping OPA: meat. Removal of price ceil- 
ings would encourage feeding cattle to heav- 
ier weights. That would drain limited feed 
supplies from the dairy and poultry indus- 

tries, increase price pressures on Cairy prod- 
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ucts, 
with our commitments to help the 
ing abroad. Thus, if we give up the fight 
against inflation at this critical stage of 
postwar reconversion activity, the Nation and 
the people we are pledged to help would 


bread, etc., and, moreover, interfere 


starv- 


both have to pay a fearful price. It would be 
the price of short-sightedness and stupidity. 

Of course, Mr. Porter does not underrate 
increased production and adequate profits, or 
decry free markets. He is merely saying that 
control over prices must be retained until 
goods are being produced in such abundance 
as to make it safe to return to pricing under 
a free system of bids and offers. OPA’s job 
is, in fact, twofold: (1) to protect consumers 
against present gouging and (2) to remove 
obstacles to increased production. We hope 
the Senate will confirm the OPA in this job, 
which is vital to the national stability, and 
that the House itself will review its nefarious 
handiwork of yesterday. 





Pay Raise for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1946 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, I wish to in- 
clude a part of the statement I made be- 
fore the Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee on March 1, 1946, in favor of a pay 
raise for our loyal postal employees: 

I am here today to recommend that the 
increase of 20 percent be given to these 
postal employees. 

On July 6, 1945, when the Post Office Salary 
Reclassification Act of 1945 became law, the 
postal employees felt that they had received 
part of their just desert; and they had re- 
ceived, as you know, no increase since 1925. 
When the postal employees were paid time 
and one-half for all work over 40 hours a 
week they thought they were getting an in- 
crease in pay; but now the postal workers 
have gone back to a 40-hour week and conse 
quently these material decreases have shown 
up in their take-home pay. 

Everybody who works for the Post Office 
Department knows what has happened to the 
money he receives in hard cash. It is very 
much down while prices have gone up very 
much. 


Being a member of the Committee on the 
Civil Service that is considering pay of Fed- 
eral employees, I believe that we should have 
our Government employees feel that they 
belong to the best service in the world and 
they work for the best employer—Uncle Sam. 

The trouble thus far has been that Uncle 
Sam has lagged behind industrial concerns 
and others in private enterprise in the mat- 
ter of compensating his workers. 

I want to see the Government service built 
up so that the efficient, the loyal, the ambi- 
tious may be properly paid and have inspir- 
ing prospects, so that Uncle Sam may suc- 
cessfully compete with private employers in 
acquiring and retaining the proper kinds of 
employees. 

The Government has been very careful in 
seeing to it that the wages and conditions 
of employment of private industries went up 
to correspond with the cost of living: and 


it has even gone so far as to recommend cer- 
tain price levels. Those price levels are to 
be added to other increases that have 
curred since 1941, Therefore, we can see 


oc- 


tnat 


the Government, while providing for the bet- 
terment of conditions of those in private 
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industry,’has caused its own employees to 
suffer. 

I am here today as a new Member of Con- 
gress from Pittsburgh, where many postal 
employees live, to say that we in Pittsburgh 
and its environs are of the opinion that the 
salaries paid the postal workers are not up to 
the wages and salaries paid by private indus- 
tries. We want to see our post office prop- 
erly administered, go ahead properly, because 
we think we have one of the best post offices 
and post-office buildings in the country. 

Let me speak about what happens when 
veterans return to private life and want to 
resume their old jobs as employees of Uncle 
Sam. Iam, as you know, a veteran of World 
War II, having served in the Pacific area, 
therefore, I have quite a fellow-feeling for 
veterans of this war and their problems con- 
nected with getting work when they return 
to civil life. 

It is unbelievable to me that a newly mar- 
ried veteran coming back home and going 
into the postal service as a mail handler, 
senior grade, should get only $29.10 a week 
in actual take-home pay. If he he single, he 
would get only $27.27 a week in take-home 
pay. I ask, How can one live in Pittsburgh 
on that money and rear a family according 
to a decent, American standard? 

I think we should use that American 
standard of living as one of the tape meas- 
ures for setting the pay of per annum postal 
employees at not less than $500 more and the 
pay of hourly employees at least 20 percent 
more. I believe that this would be a step in 
the right direction toward bringing the pay 
of postal employees more in line with pay 
received by those in private industry. 

* * * ” * 

I have a letter from a postal worker in 
Pittsburgh, and I want to quote part of it. 
He says, “I have a wife and two children, aged 
11 and 7; my monthly budget is as follows: 
Rent, $45; gas and light, $10; food, $80; milk, 
$20; lunches, $12; carfare, $4; life insurance, 
$10; hospitalization insurance, $2; telephone, 
$4; union dues, $1; total, $183. My yearly 
salary is $2,500. That means tha» my semi- 
monthly check is $94.45, after tax and re- 
tirement deductions: therefore, m’ monthly 
income amounts to $189.10, and I have $1.10 
left for clothing, doctor and dentist bills, 
coal, and other household expenses.” 

How can Uncle Sam take care of that man 
better as an employee? The answer is obvi- 
ous. I am asking that Uncle Sam be the 
type of employer that koth Republicans and 
Democrats want; and I feel that this is the 
time to effect that. This proposal is only 
a step in the right direction. Therefore, 
I earnestly recommend immediate action by 
Congress for the benefit of our good postal 
employees and their families. 


Opportunities for Veterans To Acquire 
Surplus Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER J. RESA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. RESA. Mr. Speaker, in the hear- 
ings conducted by the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
on ‘the disposal of surplus property it 
became clear that confusion and misun- 
derstanding regarding the lawfulness of 
transfers of property to governmental 
agencies without reimbursement -— or 
transfer of funds not only opened the 
way for the nullification of limitations 


imposed by appropriation acts, but in 
some respects led to a defeat of the legis- 
lative intention which the Congress sup- 
posed it had incorporated in the provi- 
sions of the Surplus Property Act. The 
present bill clarifies and definitely states 
the congressional intent in this connec- 
tion and should preclude any further 
misunderstanding and uncertainty in the 
administration of the law. 

It also aims to achieve another objec- 
tive of equal importance. 

Evidence received by the committee 
clearly showed that the priorities and 
preferences heretofore granted to vet- 
erans by the Surplus Property Act have 
been of little value to those whom it was 
intended they should benefit. To some 
extent this was due to the number of 
priorities preceding those granted to vet- 
erans; to some extent also this result 
was due to inept handling of sales. 

Under the bill now offered to the House 
the Administrator is authorized to cause 
to be made available appropriate quan- 
tities and types of surplus property for 
exclusive disposal to veterans for their 
own personal use and to enable them to 
establish and maintain their own small 
business, professional or agricultural en- 
terprises. In no event is the veteran’s 
preference or priority preceded by any 
other preference or priority excepting, as 
to some property, the prior right of gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

It is also a salutary provision of the 
present bill that it requires the adequate 
and timely publicizing of information as 
to the types and quantities of surplus 
property made available for disposal to 
veterans and provides that the Adminis- 
trator shall prescribe a reasonable time 
of not less than 15 days after public 
notice during which property offered to 
veterans shall be held for disposal to 
them. 

There should now be an end to the 
many futile journeys which veterans have 
been making to purchase surplus prop- 
erty only to find that the supply was ex- 
hausted shortly before their arrival at the 
place where the property was for sale. 
This bill when it becomes law should also 
put an end to the nullification of the 
veteran’s priority by the exercise of su- 
perior priorities granted to others. 

The consideration which we owe to the 
interests of war veterans demands the 
passage of this bill. 


Enlisted Men To Get Accumulated Leave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to offer my sincere con- 
gratulations to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. RoceEers] on the 
fact that 218 Members of this House 
have signed the discharge petition to 
bring out his bill, H. R. 4051, dealing 
with proposed accumulated leave for 
enlisted men of the armed forces. It is 
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my understanding it will be brought up 
for consideration and vote in this House 
on or about May 13. His bill, together 
with several similar measures have been 
sleeping peacefully in the Military Affairs 
Committee for several weeks. I might 
add that I was one of the first Members 
of the House to sign the discharge petj- 
tion and I do not hesitate to predict that 
it will pass by an overwhelming vote, 
I have a similar bill sleeping in the same 
committee. The effect of both my bill, 
H,. R. 6149, and the Rogers bill is the 
same, that is, to grant accumulated 
leave to all enlisted men, which has a]- 
ready been given to officers of all classes 
by the Army and Navy. In the Rogers 
bill, however, enlisted men are given 
only 3 months’ time from the date of the 
passage of the act to make application 
for accumulated pay. Because of the 
fact that more than 10,000,000 enlisteq 
men have already received their dis- 
charges, it would be humanly impossible 
in that time for all of them to find out 
that such a bill had become a law and 
therefore in H. R. 6149 it is proposed to 
extend the time to 1 year. Many Mem- 
bers of this Congress will recall that 
when the adjusted compensation bill was 
passed that a limited time was given 
veterans of World War I to make ap- 
plications for same and yet during that 
period a surprisingly large percentage 
did not apply because they knew nothing 
about the final passage of the act. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
Rogers bill will become law. To with- 
hold accumulated leave to enlisted men 
after paying such leave to officers is un- 
thinkable. When the bill is considered, 
I give notice now that I will offer an 
amendment to the bill to substitute a 
paragraph of H. R. 6149 as an amend- 
ment to the Rogers bill. 

The section referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 

Section (c). In the case of enlisted per- 
sonnel] discharged or released from active 
duty prior to the date of enactment of this 
act such lump-sum payment shall be made 
only if application therefor is made within 
1 year after the date of enactment of this 
act. In the case of an individual discharged 
or released from active duty in the Army 
such application shall be made to the Secre- 
tary of War, and in the case of an individual 
discharged or released from active duty in 
any other branch of the armed forces appli- 


cation shall be made to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 


Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HELEN GAHAGAN DOUGLAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks iin the Recorp, I include a speech 
delivered by Col. Bernard Bernstein, for- 
merly financial adviser to General Eisen- 
hower and Director of the Division of 
Investigation of Cartels and External As- 
sets, Office of Military Government, 
United States—Germany—to the Con- 














gress of American Women on March 8, 


1946. 

I find the remarks of Colonel Bernstein 
deeply disturbing and call them to the 
attention of the Members of this House: 


MUST HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


“A page of history is worth a volume of 
logic.” This well-known remark of Justice 
Holmes is profoundly apt today, as we wit- 
ness increasing dissentions among the vic- 
torious Allies of World War II and view, with 
greater and greater concern, developments in 
Germany itself. What does the history be- 
tween the two World Wars reveal? 

In November 1918 the Allied forces de- 
feated German military might, in what was 
hopefully described as a war that would end 
wars. Yet Germany, within 21 years, was 
able to throw the world into a second mael- 
strom of blood and devastation that far ex- 
ceeded that of the First World War. Why 
was Germany able to do this? 

After the end of the first war the divergence 
of political views and interests among the 
victorious Allies became increasingly appar- 
ent. It was first demonstrated in the shap- 
ing of the armistice and the Versailles Peace 
Treaty. In the years immediately following 
the Versailles Treaty, France, believing that 
the treaty had not given her the security 
she requjred, sought to protect herself against 
future German aggression by building a chain 
of alliances which would not only encircle 
Germany but would also enable France sub- 
stantially to dominate the Continent. Dur- 
ing these years British policy sought to con- 
ciliate Germany. Why? Because Britain 
feared the epread of bolshevism,. considered 
the restoration of German economic pros- 
perity essential to the reconstruction of 
British business interests, and feared a 
French military dictatorship of Europe. Our 
country at first supported moderate disarma- 
ment for Germany, but soon reverted to a 
policy of isolation, occasionally supporting 
world disarmament, and implicitly recogniz- 
ing Germany’s demand for equality of status. 
Russia and Germany began to establish close 
relations by the Treaty of Rapallo in 1922. 

Germany's entrance into the League of 
Nations in 1927 as a great power marked the 
end of active enforcement of German dis- 
armament. Germany then began its pro- 
gram of reaarmament. Germany acted in con- 
cert with Russia and Italy in opposing French 
efforts to condition any revision of the dis- 
armament clauses of the Versailles Treaty 
upon the establishment of a system of inter- 
national security. By 1928 Italy, under Mus- 
solini, openly advocated treaty revision, and 
thereby established a solid basis for collabo- 
ration with Germany. The German-Italian 
friendship developed in proportion as the 
antidemocratic forces gained power in Ger- 
many. Britain, which, during these years, 
again held the traditional balance of power 
among the European states, pursued a policy 
whose net result favored Germany's objec- 
tives and obstructed those of the French. 
The complete failure of the Versailles Treaty 
to disarm Germany or curb its war-making 
powers was generally recognized, when in 
1935, England signed a convention with Ger- 
many sanctioning a limited revival of Ger- 
man sea power. In 1936 Germany’s military 
forces entered the Rhineland; in 1938 Ger- 
many was allowed to absorb Austria. The 
climax of this tragic course of events came 
with the Munich Pact in 1938, when the 
Western Powers sought to buy time and to 
direct German aggression to the east; and 
with the German-Soviet Pact of August 1939, 
wher Russia sought to turn the tables on 
Britain and France. 

A governmental report, in summarizing 
the reasons why Germany was able to rearm 
for a second world war, states: 

“The lesson to be derived from this analy- 
sis of the political factor in the failure of the 
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first experiment in German disarmament is 
clear. The permanent enforcement of a dis- 
armament program requires the assurance 
of continued concerted action among the 
victorious powers in order to prevent the re- 
birth of balance of power arrangements from 
which Germany would be able to profit.” 

Germany helped successfully to defeat con- 
certed allied action to curb her war-making 
powers by skillfully patterning her propa- 
ganda and diplomacy so as to organize the 
sympathy of the world for herself. In this 
campaign Germany made special efforts to 
win the sympathies and support of the United 
States. In the twenties the slogan current 
in Germany was: “We must squeeze tears 
from the eyes of the Americans and dollars 
from their pockets.” All too soon after the 
end of World War I, a tremendous German 
propaganda campaign was laufiched in the 
United States, supported not only by the 
millions of German-Americans, but by nu- 
merous church leaders, politicians, and uni- 
versity professors. And that campaign was 
extremely effective. We very quickly forgot 
the crimes which the German armies and 
civilian administrators had committed in 
occupied territories during the years of the 
war. We very quickly forgot that Germany 
had been principally responsible for starting 
the war. We even expressed profound sym- 
pathy for Germany as the victim of the 
“French desire for revenge” and of “British 
imperialism.” 

All these bear a strange resemblance to the 
events and developments we are witnessing 
today. In May 1945 the Allied forces again 
defeated German military might. In August 
1945 Britain, the U.S. S. R., and the United 
States agreed upon and set forth in the Pots- 
dam agreement, their joint political and eco- 
nomic principles with respect to Germany. 
That agreement said flatly and unequivo- 
cably: 

“German militarism and nazism will be 
extirpated and the Allies will take in agree- 
ment together, now and in the future, the 
other measures necessary to assure that Ger- 
many never again will threaten her neigh- 
bors or the peace of the world.” 

The Potsdam agreement provided for the 
complete disarmament and demilitarization 
of Germany. It provided for the elimination 
or control of all German industries that 
could be used for military production. It 
provided for the decentralization of the Ger- 
man economy, for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing excessive concentrations of economic 
power, such as cartels. The Potsdam agree- 
ment provided that the German economy 
was to be reorganized, with primary em- 
phasis upon the development of agricultural 
and peaceful domestic industries. 

The ink had hardly dried on the Potsdam 
agreement when fundamental differences be- 
tween the great powers on the solution of 
problems throughout the world began to be 
revealed. In their respective occupation 
zones in Germany, the Allied Powers were 
soon, in fact, following divergent courses, 
Russia, seeking to so weaken Germany that 
that nation could never again threaten Rus- 
sian security, proceeded substantially to 
carry out the provisions of the Potsdam 
agreement. Britain is seeking to rebuild 
Germany into a substantially prosperous and 
flourishing nation with important industrial 
strength. Britain is doing this because of its 
desire to become the leader of a bloc of coun- 
tries throughout the world, including at least 
western Germany, that would enable Britain 
to maintain itself as a substantial equal of 
Russia and the United States. Britain is also 
motivated by its desire to maintain its tra- 
ditional policy of balance of power in Europe. 
As a newspaper man has recently stated, 
“There is no British politician eloquent 
enough to persuade Soviet leaders that this 
does not imply an intention to use a revived 
Germany as a buffer state against Russia.” 

The French are renewing demands which 
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are comparable to those they unsuccessfully 
made at the end of World WarI. They in- 
sist that Germany’s war-making potential 
cannot be effectively held in check unless 
Germany is deprived of control of the war- 
making industrial capacity of the.Ruhr and 
Rhineland. France, accordingly, has been 
strongly urging the internationalization of 
control of the Rubr and Rhineland. 

Our country’s administration of its zone 
in Germany has been vacillating. That vac- 
illation has resulted from the wide differ 
ences of views among key officials as to what 
the American policy in Germany should be. 
The fundamental approach of many of 
Officials who are today responsible for admin- 
istering our program in Germany was re- 
cently revealed in a speech by the former 
Deputy Director of the Economic Division of 
the Office of Military Government in Ger- 
many, who began by saying, “My 
that our policy in Germany is wrong.” He 
then proceeded to attack at great length the 
American high command's policy directive 
for Germany and the Potsdam agreement 

Similarly, recent newspaper reports indi- 
cate that important American military gov- 
ernment officials in Germany last week pub- 
licly expressed their opposition to the de- 
industrialization provisions of the Potsdam 
agreement and to the internationalization 
control of the Ruhr and the Rhineland. On 
the following day a high Government official 
in Washington found it necessary to deny 
that the American Government had decided 
against the French proposals for the inter- 
nationalization o° the Ruhr. A few days ago, 
the New York Herald Tribune, in an editorial 
sharply rebuking the American economic ad- 
viser in Germany, concluded that he w 
ing into a 1919 mentality and that he was in 
effect proposing that “the Allies ride herd on 
the Ruhr until they become bored with th 
job or anuocyed with one another * * * 
then the region would be free to work for any 
kaiser, fuehrer, or Reichs president who feels 
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inspired to restore the ancient glories 
Hohenzollerns and the Hitlers.” 

Inspired by groups similar to those that 
fostered the German propaganda campaign 


after World War I, a minority group in the 
Congress has recently been making repeated 
attacks on the Potsdam agreement and link- 
ing these attacks with attacks on Russia. 
This congressional group is seeking to gain 
sympathy for the German cause and to weak- 
en or defeat the Allied agreement to dest! 





Germany’s war-making capacity For ex- 
ample, they have alleged that widespread 
starvation exists in Germany and that this 
starvation is a result of the Potsdam program 
But General McNarney, General Clay, and 
others have made clear that there has been 
no starvation in Germany. Moreover, } 
execution of the Potsdam agreement, rather 
than causing a food shortage in Germ ; 
would expand Germany's agricultural pro- 
duction. 
If Britain and the United States try t 


Germany strong 


presumably as a bu 


against Russia, Russia, already Oversuspi- 
cious of the Western Powers, will make deter- 
mined efforts to bring Germany into the 
Soviet sphere of influence. We are already 
viewing with concern, Russian efforts, 


through the German political 
German trade unions, to win co1 
of Germany. 

Does all this mean a repetition of the 
jockeying between the great powers, a: 
result of which Germany will again be able 
to threaten the security of the world? 

Nazism in Germany is not dead. Reports 
coming in from Germany every day make 
perfectly clear that we have failed thus far 
to win Germany over to real democratic 
principles. At most, Germany merely regrets 
the defeat suffered under Hitler. Germany 
dreams of the power it enjoyed under the 
Nazi state. Unfortunately too many people 
and organizations in the United States are 


parti 
itrol over 
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today indifferent to the continued strength 
of nazism in Germany and to the encourage- 
ment which this situation gives to the con- 
tinued support of nazism and fascism 
throughout the world. It is encouraging to 
note that there is a Congress of American 
Women which recognizes the fact that fa- 
scism is not dead. It is encouraging that ihe 
Congress of American Women is preparing to 
fight fascism everywhere. 

The Allies fought the war for the purpose 
of destroying fascism. The military battles 
have been won. Thus far the ideological vic- 
tory has not been assured. Organizations 
such as yours can help our people become 
more conscious of this failure and of the 
urgency of the need for continued unity be- 
tween the great powers. The French request 
for a four-power conference on Germany 
may furnish the opportunity for the great 
powers to agree finally on a program for 
Germany, and by so agreeing, to reverse the 
present frightening trend in world affairs 

The crises in international affairs and the 
threats of war that envelop us today suggest 
strongly that history is about to repeat itself. 
But history will not repeat itself and Ger- 
many will not become the cause of World 
War III, if the statesmen and the people of 
the great powers learn and apply promptly 
the lessons of the failures that followed 
Werld War I. 


Wage Rates of Railroad Employees in 
Engine, Train, and Yard Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include herewith a 
statement of Carl J. Goff, assistant pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, together with 
a copy of the special opinion of Board 
Members Felix H. Knight and E. E. Milli- 
man: 


STATEMENT OF CaRL J. Gorr, ASSISTANT PRESI- 
DENT, BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 
MEN AND ENGINEMEN 


The increase of $1.28 per day awarded by 
the majority of the arbitration board is 
wholly inadequate. Engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen, and yardmen are entitled, 
under the present economic conditions, to a 
higher increase. The amount awarded is 
based entirely upon the difference between 
the percentage of increase in wage rates since 

‘ January 1, 1941, and the 33 percent increase 
in living costs since that date. 

The award does not provide additional 
compensation to railroad workers to meet the 
increased standard of living, nor does it give 
them a share in the increased output per 
employee. It does not eliminate gross in- 
equities resulting from greater increases in 
wage rates in nonrailroad industries as com- 
pared to transportation employees on the 
railroads prior to World War If. 

The increase awarded (16 cents per hour) 
is lower than the pattern established in non- 
railroad industries during the postwar period. 
That pattern is equivalent to 18% cents an 
hour, or $1.48 per day. 

It was for the reasons set forth above that 
I declined to join with a majority of the 
arbitration board in the award filed in the 
Federal court today. 


SPECIAL OPINION OF BOARD MEMBERS FELIX H. 
KNIGHT AND E. E. MILLIMAN 


With great reluctance we have joined with 
the members of the Board appointed by the 
National Mediation Board in making an 
award which, as the ensuing discussion will 
show, is made wholly arbitrarily, is not based 
on the evidence before the Board, and is 
made without consideration of the equities 
of the employees’ claim. These character- 
izations of the award, grave as they are, 
are not made argumentatively, but are unde- 
niable. We have joined in such an award 
solely because the only alternatives left to 
us by the: attitude of other members of the 
Board were to have the proceedings end in 
failure to meke an award, or to have the 
amount awarded subjected to a further arbi- 
trary reduction below the amount considered 
proper by the arbitrators appointed by the 
National Mediation Board in order to induce 
the carrier representatives to join in it. 

What the Board has done, in short, is 
baselessly to distort the stabilization policy 
of the Government into a barrier against 
giving any consideration to the gross inequi- 
ties between railroad wages and wages in 
other industries. While the other members 
of the Board would dispute that this was a 
baseless distortion, the fact that the stabili- 
zation policy was treated by them as such a 
barrier not only cannot be denied but, indeed, 
was repeatedly asserted by them in the course 
of .the Board's deliberations. 

It is undisputed that under the stabiliza- 
tion policy in effect when the arbitration 
agreement was signed jg was permissible by 
collective bargaining processes to make wage 
increases without limitation, provided that 
such amount of the increase, if any, as did 
not fall into the specified standarcs for 
approval be nc. used for a period of 6 months 
to increase ceiling prices or to resist other- 
wise justifiable decreases or to increase ccsts 
to the United States. Although common- 
carrier rates are not ceiling prices, the regu- 
lations of December 5, 1945, sought to impose 
on common carriers a waiver of the right to 
seek increases in rates on the basis of any 
increase not approvable as a basis for price 
increases. 

Under the circumstances the carriers were 
unwilling to sign the arbitration agreement 
until they had secured from Judge Collet, 
the Stabilization Administrator, a letter un- 
der date of January 23, 1946, assuring them 
that they might put into effect any wage 
increase awarded in arbitration and they 
would not thereby waive the right imme- 
diately to apply to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State commissions for in- 
creases in rates based on such increased 
wages. This assurance was in no wise con- 
ditioned upon the increase being of the so- 
called “approvable’”’ character, and reserved 
only to the stabilization authorities their 
right to contend before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, if they.so desired, that 
the wage increase in whole or in some part 
should not be used as a basis of a rate ine 
crease until 6 months after its reflection in 
carrier pay rolls. By this action all issues 
as to whether the carriers could or should be 
required to absorb any part of the increase 
in wages became finally determinable by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and, 
therefore, not determinable by the arbitra- 
tion board. The arbitration board was ac- 
cordingly left free to determine the equities 
of the employee wage claims on their merits, 

On February 14, 1946, a new Executive Or- 
der (No. 9697) defining stabilization policy 
was issued. Fearing that this order might 
be interpreted to restrict the freedom of the 
arbitration board to consider the employee 
claims on their merits, the employees ob- 
tained a recess of the hearings at their incep- 
tion and resumed the proceedings only after 
they had received the telegraphic assurance 
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of Judge Collet that “any wage increases 
certified by the Arbitration Boards as being 
in accordance with the stabilization policy in 
effect when the arbitration agreements were 
made would be in accordance with stabilj- 
zation policy under Executive Order 9€97. 
My letter of January 23 addressed to the 
carriers conference committee is not 
changed or affected by Executive Order 9697.” 

The subsequent interpretation and appli- 
cation of Executive Order 9697 by the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board in the case 
of the 19-cent increase in the aluminum 
industry (more fully discussed hereinafter) 
further made it plain that the fears the rail- 
road employees had had were groundless: 
their claim was for the correction of gross 
inequities in wage rates as compared with 
other national industries and the aluminum 
case showed that under the stabilization 
policy such increases were not only per- 
missible, but were approvable for price in- 
crease purposes. 

Notwithstanding the events above sum- 
marized, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Executive orders defining stabilization policy 
both before and after February 14, provided 
for the approval of wage increases for the 
correction of gross inequities in specified cir- 
cumstances, and notwithstanding the full 
trial of the merits of the employee claims in 
over a month of hearings reported in a 
transcript of over 3,600 pages, plus 46 ex- 
hibits, the carriers, in their closing argu- 
ments-acSerted that the provisions in the 
stabilization policy for the correction of 
gross inequities were inapplicable and that 
the Board was bound to disregard any in- 
equities between railroad wages and -vages 
in other industries shown by the evidence, 
and to limit itself to such increases as might 
be permissible as compensation for in- 
creased cost of living or for loss of take-home 
pay through reduction in working hours, 
whichever amount was found to be greater. 

Had there been apparent substance to the 
carrier contentions, it would nevertheless 
have appeared inherently incredible that the 
stabilization policy had, for example, per- 
mitted employees in the automobile in- 
dustry whose hourly wage rates last Septem- 
ber were $1.21, and who had had increases 
of over 27 percent since January 1941, and 
employees in the steel industry whose hourly 
wage rates last September were $1.04, and 
who had had increases of over 40 percent 
since January 1941, to be granted increases 
of 1814 cents per hour, and yet the same 
stabilization policy would limit the non- 
operating employees in the railroad industry 
to some lesser amount even though their 
average hourly rates last September, disre- 
garding 2.4 cents paid in lieu of overtime, 
wes only 80.6, and their increases since 
January 1941 had been but 26.7 percent. 
Nevertheless, the arbitrators appointed by 
the National Mediation Board indicated, early 
in the Board’s deliberations, their disposi- 
tion to accept the limitations asserted by 
the carriers and thus to exclude from their 
consideration all evidence of inequities be- 
tween railroad wage rates and wages in other 
industries. 

A further point should be noted. Even 
under the carriers’ contentions the asserted 
limitations of stabilization policy are inap- 
plicable if, and to the extent that, the Board 
might find the carriers capable of absorbing 
the wage increase without passing it on in 
increased rates. We think the carriers would 
concede, and in any event the evidence in 
the record is overwhelming that in conse- 
quence of unprecedented net income before 
taxes during the war years, the carriers 
emerged from the war financially much 
stronger than they have ever been in their 
history. Starting with this highly favorable 
condition, the ability of the carriers to absorb 
a substantial wage increase depends upon 
their postwar traffic prospects. It is not our 














purpose to argue that question here. We 
pelieve that unless.we are to assume that all 
efforts of national policy to avoid a com- 
lete collapse of our economy are doomed 
to failure, there is good ground for conclud- 
ing that the carriers could absorb a wage 
increase that would do justice to the em- 
nlovee claims. The carriers themselves ex- 
pect traffic levels well above their prewar 
experience in good years. But as to how 
much above, the evidence is conflicting. We 
doubt that this Board, in any of its compo- 
nents, has the expertise enabling it to pass a 
judgment worthy of respect on such an issue, 
and therefore wouli deer: it wise to seek an 
approach that would leave that question to 
lore expert determination. Concededly, 
wever, the carrier contention as to stabili- 
n policy requires that the Board first 
etermine that question before it can know 
hether stabilization policy limits its free- 

m to consider the claim of inequities. 
Nevertheless, the Board has imposed upon 
itself rigid limitations excluding considera- 
tion of inequities, without ever having ad- 
dressed itself in its deliberations to an ap- 
praisal of the evidence on this precedent 
question. 

The arbitrators appointed by the National 
Mediation Board, without consideration of 
the evidence of inequities, and persisting in 
the assertion that stabilization policy pre- 
cluded the consideration of such evidence, 
proposed an award of 16 cents, This amount 
was arrived at by applying the cost-of-living 
formula to the operating employees alone 
and then arbitrarily applying the same 
amount of increase to the nonoperating 
employees. The carrier arbitrators were un- 
willing to join in an award of even this 
amount. 

The arbitrators appointed by the National 
Mediation Board indicated to us that our fail- 
ure to join in such an award would move them 
to agree with the carrier arbitrators upon a 
lesser award. No corresponding suggestion 
was made to the carrier arbitrators that their 
failure to join would move the arbitrators 
appointed by the National Mediation Board 
to agree with us upon a larger award. We 
were thus confronted with the choice of join- 
ing in an award we believe to be grossly in- 
adequate or of letting the proceedings end 
in failure to make an award or in an award 
further arbitrarily reduced to solicit the con- 
currence of the carrier arbitrators. Con- 
fronted with this choice we chose the course 
which appears to us to involve the perpetra- 
tion of the least injustice upon the employees, 
In so doing we were influenced in major de- 
gree by the fact that under the arbitration 
agreement the employees are free at any time 
to move in accordance with the Railway Labor 
Act for a further increase, and thus again to 
press their claims of inequity, which have re- 
ceived no consideration in this proceeding. 

Nevertheless, there should be a clear un- 
derstanding of the magnitude of the injustice 
worked on the employees by the Board's arbi- 
trary refusal to consider the inequities shown 
by the evidence. The emergency board 
which heard the wage claims of these em- 
ployees in 1943, found itself precluded by the 
hold-the-line order issued practically at 
the conclusion of the hearings, from correct- 
ing the inequities which it found then 
existed. Then, as now, the employees’ case 
wes predicated upon inequities between rail- 
way wage rates and wage rates in other in- 
dustries. The Emergency Board found that 
as of 1940, there were inequities between the 
hourly wage rates of these employees and 
those of employees in other industries rang- 
ing from 144 to 3.1 cents, depending 
upon the period embraced in the comparison 
and the industries with which comparison 
was made; it further found that notwith- 
standing the 1941 increase for nonoperating 
railroad employees these inequities had in- 
creased by 9.4 cents in the period from De+ 
cember 1940 to December 1942. (Report of 
May 24, 1943, pp. 8-9, pars. 29-33, inclusive.) 
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Because of the hold-the-line order, how- 
ever, that Board limited its recommendations 
for increases to 8 cents per hour, and even 
that amount was disallowed by the Director 
of Economic Stabilization. In the final set- 
tlement the employees were granted increases 
ranging from 4 to 10 cents for the correction 
of substandards of living and the mainte- 
nance of interrelated job differentials, to- 
gether with supplemental increases in lieu 
of overtime after 40 hours ranging from 5 
cents to 1 cent, the combined amounts rang- 
ing from 9 to 11 cents. 

The evidence in the present proceedings 
shows that the inequities which had been 
only partially corrected in the 1941 and 1943 
cases have continued to grow. The only 
comparative statistics going back as far as 
1921, the average hourly earnings figures 
reported by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board for 25 manufacturing industries, 
show that at that time the nonoperating 
railway employees averaged 6.6 cents per 
hour more than the manufacturing em- 
ployees; by September 1945 they were earn- 
ing 214 cents per hour less than these 
manufacturing employees. In terms of 
straight-time average hourly earnings, i. e. 
the closest measure of hourly rates of pay, 
they had by 1939 fallen 7 cents behind 
the hourly rates for durable goods manufac- 
turing employees, with whom they are most 
directly comparable, and one-half cent be- 
hind the hourly rates for all manufacturing 
employees as reported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

In September 1945 the straight-time aver- 
age hourly rate of the nonoperating railway 
employees was 83 cents if the allowance in 
lieu of overtime after 40 hours is included 
and 80.6 cents if that allowance is excluded. 
By contrast, the straight-time hourly average 
for durable goods manufacturing employees 
was $1.037 and for all manufacturing em- 
ployees was 94.9 cents. In other words, an 
increase of 20.7 cents or of 23 cents per 
hour (depending upon the treatment of the 
allowance in lieu of overtime) would be 
necessary to bring these employees to equality 
with durable goods manufacturing employees 
as of September 1945. Even if comparison is 
made with all manufacturing employees 
(which include many in no wise comparable 
to the employees here involved) and the com- 
parison is confined to the period since 1939, 
and the allowance in lieu of overtime is in- 
cluded as straight time for the railway em- 
ployees, still an increase of 1114 cents would 
be required to restore the 1939 relationship 
as of September 1945. Surely that is the 
minimum which would be allowed for the 
correction of inequities in hourly rates as of 
September 1945, had this evidence been 
considered. 

Such is the evidence which the Board's 
action has excluded from all consideration. 
Be it observed, too, that this is not simply 
one view of conflicting evidence—it is the 
uncontroverted evidence of hourly wage rates. 
The carriers did not dispute it. Instead they 
introduced other evidence which they con- 
tend supports the proposition that these rail- 
way employees should work at lower hourly 
rates than manufacturing employees even 
though they formerly received higher rates 
than manufacturing employees. That evi- 
dence, insofar as it relates to earnings, is 
calculated to show that the disparity is not 
so great when weekly or annual earnings are 
compared. That contention is put forth 
despite the fact that the carriers’ evidence 
itself shows that weekly and annual earnings 
of employees in all other industry taken 
collectively have increased percentage-wise 
nearly twice as much since 1939 as have 
those of the non-operating railway employees. 
More important, however, is the fact that 
the so-called weekly and annual earnings 
figures are hypothetical computations rather 
than averages of what individuals actually 
earn. The averages put forth by the carriers 
approximate the average actual earnings in 
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1944 by only 791,000 employees out of a 








total of 1,853,000 persons who worked in that 


year. Furthermore the basic work week of 
the railway employees is 20 percent longer 
than that generally prevailing in other in- 
dustries. Thus, even if accurate earnincs 
data for periods of weeks or years were avail- 
able a comparison of total earnings requiring 


20 percent more hours of work of the rail- 
way employees could scarcely be made with 
any pretense of equity. 

The 1943 Emergency Board carefully ana- 


lyzed the annual and weekly earnings data 


offered by the carriers. They concluded that 
“Wage earners, as distinguished from sal- 
aried employees in reality have no ‘annual’ 
wage.” And for the reasons set forth above 
rejected such data in favor of giving pri- 


mary consideration to hourly rates. (Supple- 
mental report of May 29, 1943, pp. 71-74). 
But the present arbitration board undertakes 
no similar responsibility. It neither con- 
siders the evidence of inequality as shown 
by hourly-rate comparisons nor does it as- 
sume the burden of holding such inequalities 
to be justified by other factors. Instead it 
forecloses consideration of inequalities by its 
promulgation of a strained interpretation cf 
stabilization policy at variance with that 
policy as applied in other industries. 

The discussion thus far of the uncon- 
sidered evidence has been confined to the 
inequities as they existed last September, 
before postwar increases were granted in 
other industries. Obviously the establish- 
ment of currently equitable wage rates for 


the railroad employees requires not only the 
correction of inequities as of last September, 
but additional increases commensurate with 
postwar increases in other industries. This 


Board has, on the pretext of applying stabili- 
zation policy, excluded both from its consid- 
eration. 

The record in these proceedings fully estab- 
lishes 1814 cents as the prevailing measure 
of postwar increases in national industries 
The other members of the Board defy both 
the record and common knowledge with a 
stubborn denial that a national pattern of 
postwar increases exists. They apparently 
base this denial on the unavailability of such 
a national pattern under the so-called pat- 
tern standard of approval set forth in the 
Executive order of February 14, 1946. Since 
that standard refers only to patterns in par- 
ticular industries or local labor-market areas, 
the national pattern obviously has no per- 
tinence to the application of the standard. 
But that a national pattern is not only recog 
nized to exist but is controlling in the appli- 
cation of the alternative standard set forth 
in the same order, namely, the correction of 
gross inequities as between related industries, 
is clearly shown by the decision of 
tional Wage Stabilization Board with respect 
to the aluminum industry. (Decision of 
February 27, 1946, employees’ exhibit No. 22, 
p. 20.) In that decision that Board approved 
@ 19-cent increase for aluminum workers as 
necessary to correct a gross inequity arising 
by reason of the post-war increase in the 
That Board said: “It seems a f 





the Na- 


industry. fai 
inference that the Aluminum Co., because of 
its size and importance in the national econ- 


omy, may appropriately rely on Nation-wide 
patterns or trends of wage adjustments in 
other heavy industries, such as the steel in- 
dustry, in determining its wage policy.” 

It thus appears that the provision 
Executive order of February 14, 1946, f 
correction of gr« inequities between indus- 
tries applies to industries related only by 
their size and importance in the national 
economy, and that other workers have de- 
rived the concrete benefits theref 
are denied by this Board to railway e 

If the correction of inequities 
close of the war were calculated on even 
the lowest possible basis reconcilable with 
the evidence an increase of 1114 cents would 
be required on that ground. That amount 
added to the clearly established prevailing 


of the 
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national measure of postwar increases, 1814 
cents, would require an award granting the 
employees’ request in full. We believe that 
the other members of the Board recognize 
that a fair consideration of the evidence 
of inequity requires such an award. In fact 
we believe that it is precisely because of 
this recognition that an arbitrary barrier 
against its consideration has been erected. 
Although the power is not given to us to 
know the secret thoughts of other men, we 
do not believe that our associates felt driven 
against their will to hold that consideration 
of the evidence of inequities was not per- 
missiblg. That the carrier arbitrators should 
be bent upon saving money for their princi- 
pals and, therefore, should avail themselves 
of any barrier their imagination could con- 
jure up is understandable enough, however 
lacking in foresight it may be. That they 
should be supported in such a subversion of 
the adjudicative process by the appointees of 
the National Mediation Board is tragic. We 
are deeply convinced that no greater dis- 
service to the cause of the peaceful adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes could have been 
done. This demonstration of the incapacity 
of an adjudicatory tribunal to act in accord- 
ance with the evidence before it should be a 
subject of profound regret by all elements 
of our society. 


Letters to Hon. Victor Wickersham, of 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
within the past several weeks it has been 
my good fortune to receive a large num- 
ber of complimentary letters from many 
good friends in and out of Congress who 
have been good enough to compliment 
me very generously on my record in sup- 
port of progressive and humane legisla- 
tion for the people of my district, my 
State, and my country. 


The lack of space in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD will not permit the publishing of 
all of them. Under the leave granted 
me, I am submitting only a few of such 
letters. They are as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1946. 
Hon. VicTtoR WICKERSHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Victor: At the beginning of the 
new year I cannot refrain from dropping 
you this line to express to you my sincere 
appreciation for the splendid work you have 
been doing on the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee. You have certainly been faithful 
and untiring in your efforts on behalf of the 
farmers of America. It has been indeed a 
pleasure to work with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JNO. W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., 
Chairman. 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1946. 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Victor: Congratulations on your 
work, and I am glad to place myself en record 


as being highly appreciative of the support 
you have given during your 5 years of service 
in Congress to many points of the National 
Farmers Union program. 

Furthermore, we have been greatly pleased 
by your support of measures to strengthen 
the Farm Security Administration, the prin- 
cipal Government agency working for the 
benefit of family farmers, and know that you 
can be counted on to continue that support. 

We know, too, that you have consistently 
supported expansion of the program of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
strengthening of crop insurance, lower 
freight rates, low interest rates on loans to 
farmers, and soil conservation and irriga‘ion 
and reclamation measures. Among the lat- 
ter we especially commend your backing of 
the Poage bill providing for requisitioning 
of surplus machinery for use by soil-conser- 
vation districts. 

It should be pointed out, too, I think, that 
your efforts in behalf of agriculture are ren- 
dered doubly effective by the fact that you 
rank eighth among the 28 House Agriculture 
Committee members, a factor that is always 
of considerable importance with respect to 
farm legislation. 

In addition to these specific matters we 
have found you most cooperative in Farmers 
Union affairs. We have always found you 
willing to assist our efforts in securing addi- 
tional allocations of farm machinery and 
other scarce items during the war. We are 
very proud to have you as a member of the 
Farmers Union, not only in Oklahoma, but in 
our Washington, D. C., local. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 4, 1946. 
The Honorable Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. WICKERSHAM: Much remains to 
be done for the disabled veteran. We, who 
are very’ close to him, have many ideas of 
what should be done for him. But we would 
like to know what you feel is the most im- 
portant thing that should be undertaken for 
him in the next year. 

Your background and experience will be 
of tremendous ralue to us in planning our 
own activities for the next year. So we are 
asking you to write us 100 words telling us 
what you consider of first importance to the 
disabled. 

Sincerely yours, 
VIVIAN D. CorBLy, 
National Adjutant. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1946. 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN WICKERSHAM: It is 
a pleasure to respond to your request for 
your record on agricultural legislation. 

I enclose a statement showing your voting 
record to date during the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress on various issues on which the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation had a position, 

As you will note, this tabulation of roll- 
call votes on 13 issues shows that you voted 
in accord with the position of the federation 
12 times, which is a fine record. 

As you krow, there have been many other 
important issues considered but we are un- 
able to report your position because no roll- 
call votes were taken on these issues. The 
same thing applies to actions taken in the 
House Committee on Agriculture, on which 
you have taken a very active part as a mem- 
ber of this important committee since 1941, 

Trusting this will give you the informa- 
tion you desire, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epw. A. O'NEAL, 
President, 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED States, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1946, 
Hon. Victor WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. c. 

Dear Victor: Through your aid, we have 
been able to obtain a hearing on various old- 
age-assistance bills. These hearings were the 
first that the Ways and Means Committee 
have given us in 7 years. Your untiring ef- 
forts in behalf of the aged are really appre- 
ciated. 

You deserve commendation for being the 
first to be heard on your bill, the Wickersham 
bill, H. R. 4747. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Pat CANNON, M. C., 
Chairman, Townsend Steering Com- 
mittee. 
HOMER ANGELL, M. C., 
Cochairman, Townsend Steering 
Committee. F 
Harry McGrecor, 
Member, General Welfare Act Steer- 
ing Committee. 


OPA and the Lesson of Meat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to introduce into the record an edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
April 16, commending the OPA for re- 
storing controls on cream and meat, and 
urging the retention of the OPA: at full 
strength. Although it is too late now 
for this House to take further action, 
I believe that some of the Members who 
have had time to think it over, may be 
regretting the action they took on Wed- 
nesday to throw the country to the 
wolves of inflation: 


OPA AND THE LESSON OF MEAT 


The OPA is preparing to go back to stricter 
controls over meat and cream. The situa- 
tion is such that these stern measures are 
definitely unavoidable. The country, which 
likes controls no better than the manufac- 
turers, will nevertheless support this return 
to partial wartime regimentation as a clearly 
necessary, though distatesteful step. The 
chief criticism will be that the bad situa- 
tion was allowed to develop to a point where 
more drastic controls are necessary. 

Congress, it may be hoped, will learn from 
what has happened in meat and butter that 
it is unthinkable to end our restrictive pro- 
gram at this time or to hamstring the only 
agency in the control picture. 

Congress itself is responsible for much of 
what is disturbing in the present price and 
production situation; for it was Congress 
which, by its delay in extending the OPA's 
life, created much of the confusion and dif- 
fidence. Producers, feeling that the OPA 
was “in bad” with Congress, have dared do 
things they would not have done if strong 
controls had been assured for the future. 
The OPA in turn, feeling that its very life 
was in danger, has proceeded less boldly in 
some directions than the situation de- 
manded. What agency could act vigorously 
with a rope around its neck? 

«No control can be perfect. The OPA has 
not been perfect and probably will not be 
perfect in the future. There is, however, 
no hope that production can be brought to 














the necessary high level without inflation 
unless this agency is given the “go” signal 
for the remainder of the present critical 
period. An agency which still does not know 
whether it will even exist in July cannot be 
expected to do the best possible, the needed, 
yb 
. Congress should extend the OPA’s life and 
present powers for another year at the 
earliest possible moment. Uncertainty as to 
the country’s control program can only in- 
crease the already extreme inflationary pres- 
sures and can only undermine the produc- 
tion progress we have so far made. 

OPA may not be all that is to be desired 
but run-away inflation would be a thousand 
times worse. 





Statement Before Rivers and Harbors 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
made by me before the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, April 17, 1946: 

Mr. Chairman, the port of Coos Bay, Oreg., 
is one of the major ports for off-shore and 
intercoastal shipping on the west coast be- 
tween Portland and San Francisco, Calif. 
The proposal before the committee at this 
time is a recommendation by the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, for channel 
deepening and harbor improvements to pro- 
vide for the accommodation of vessels re- 
quiring up to a 30-foot draft. The tonnage 
originating at the port of Coos Bay is impor- 
tant in the commerce of this country as 
well as other nations of the world. Changes 
brought about by wartime shipping make it 
imperative that the proposed improvements 
in the harbor be made if the port of Coos 
Bay is to enjoy its past volume and continue 
its normal growth. 

The importance of the products originat- 
ing at the port of Coos Bay is amply demon- 
strated by the shipping to and from that port 
during the war. Because of the fact that the 
present channel depth is only 24 feet, Liberty 
ships and other large efficient vessels, built 
during the war, were unable to take on full 
cargo at this point, since their draft re- 
quirements were from 28 to 30 feet when 
loaded. It was essential that the materials 
available at Coos Bay be moved, and in con- 
sequence, these large vessels were forced to 
travel to Coos Bay with partially filled bunk- 
ers of oil, take on as much cargo as would 
still permit the vessels to leave the harbor, 
and back-track to another port to complete 
their cargoes and take on their full bunkers 
of oil. This was a wasteful and costly pro- 
cedure, and much valuable time was lost. 
Approximately half of the vessels which 
called at Coos Bay during the later war years 
were compelled to do so under such circum- 
stances, 

The port of Coos Bay is located at the gate- 
way of o1.e of the most important lumber. 
producing areas in the Dnited States. In the 
tributary area adjoining Coos Bay and south- 
western Oregon, there is an estimated stand 
of prime lumber of 178,060,000,000 board feet. 
Located in the tributary area and the adjoin- 
ing area are 60 operating sawmills, with an 
annual capacity of approximately 450,000,000 
board feet. Savings in transportation costs 
alone to these mills average approximately $3 
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per thousand board feet. It is estimated that 
the annual lumber production, which would 
flow through the port of Coos Bay, will be 
600,000,000 board feet. In view of the great 
timber reserves in this area, and the sus- 
tained-yield cutting program, the facilities 
afforded by the proposed improvements will 
be needed and fully utilized indefinitely. 

Within the tributary area to Coos Bay, 
there are excellent potertial mineral indus- 
try developments, and well-developed fruit, 
vegetable, and dairy-products industries, 
which production is principally canned or 
processed for shipment. These industries are 
expanding, and new industrial developments 
are in prospect at this time. 

The need for the channel improvements is 
well justified by the Army engineers in their 
estimates, showing that, with the proposed 
improvements, the water-borne traffic at Coos 
Bay will increase from a prewar yearly aver- 
age of 550,000 tons to a figure of 967,000 tons 
in the years following completion of the 
project. In further justification, the Army 
engineers show that the ratio of benefits to 
costs is exceedingly favorable, being 1 to 1.97. 
The district engineer, in his recommenda- 
tions and report, estimated certain collateral 
benefits which would accrue to Coos Bay and 
the tributary area. When these collateral 
benefits are added to the direct benefits, the 
ratio of cost to benefits is 1 to 2.64. 

In view of the favorable ratio of benefits to 
cost, the great potential increase in tonnage 
originating out of the port of Coos Bay, the 
demonstrated need for the harbor improve- 
ments and channel deepening and the care- 
ful survey and recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers, I feel this project is amply jus- 
tified and warrants favorable action. 





High-School Students at Long Beach, 
Calif., Ask Congress How They Can 
Help Prevent Europe Starving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
few days I have received several letters 
from high school students at Long Beach, 
Calif., expressing wholesome anxiety for 
the hungry and starving people of the 
world. 

They all ask the question of how they 
can best help do their share. 

Such letters as these from the genera- 
tion who will now furnish the leadership 
of one nation and world are inspiring 
and strengthening to me. What are 
they to you? 

And, it sort of indicates these young- 
sters must have school teachers and asso- 
ciates who have their minds on bigger 
things than those which make folks self- 
ish, greedy, and egotistical beyond use- 
fulness. Following are four of such 
letters: 

LoNG BEACH, CALIF., 
April 3, 1946. 
Hon. CiypE DoYLe: 

Dear Sir: Iam a junior high-school student 
in Long Beach, Calif. I feel that it is my 
responsibility to do my part in hejping to 
relieve the food shortage in Europe. What 
can I do to contribute to the shortage? 

Sincerely, 
GoRDON HAMILTON, 
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Aprixt 9, 1946. 
The HonorasiLeE CLypDE DoyYLe, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am a student of Lindbergh 
Junior High in Long Beach, Calif. We at 
Lindbergh are interested in the focd situa- 
ticn of Europe. 

We would like to know what is being done 
in regard to this condition. We would also 
like to know, specifically what we can do to 
help. 





Yours truly, 
ROBERTA EVANS. 
Lonc BEacu, Cattr., April 3, 1946. 

Hon. CLyve DoyYte. 

Dear Sir: I am a student in the ninth 
grade at Lindbergh Junior High School, Long 
Beach, Calif. My classmates and I wish to 
contribute in some way to help relieve the 
famine in Europe. Will you tell us how we 
can best direct our efforts? 

Sincerely, 
MakcetLa RICE. 
AprIL 3, 1946. 
Hon. CiypeE Dov te. 

Dear Sir: I am a student of a junior high 
school in Long Beach, Calif. I feel that it is 
my responsibility to do my part in helping 
to relieve the food shortage in Europe. 

What can I do to contribute my share? 

Sincerely, 
IRENE GRIMME. 





Army and Navy Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HADWEN C. FULLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include therein an editorial 
written by Paul B. Williams, editor of 
one of the leading papers of my district, 
the Utica Daily Press, Utica, N. Y., in 
reference to the Army and Navy merger: 

TRUMAN’S DANGEROUS POLICY 

At the end of his first year in the White 
House, President Truman has embarked on 
the most dangerous policy that the Nation 
has confronted in years. He has publicly 
warned leaders of the United States Navy 
to keep quiet about the proposed merger 
of the armed services and has proclaimed 
the unwelcome coctrine that they must “yes” 
him, as Commander in Chief. 


The reckless foolishness of this course 
seems incredible. The President favored the 
merger when it was first proposed months 


ago. By his own statement he has not even 
read the bill, which has yet to be debated in 
Congress. And also, by his own statement. 
he is in favor of this measure and has told 
its naval critics to shut up. 

For the present Secretaries of Was 


and 


Navy, the bill provides a single official of 
Cabinet rank. Under him will be three 
subordinates, one each for Army, Navy, and 
Air. Then there are to be five more assistant 


secretarial posts. It establishes a single chief 
of staff and continues the joint chiefs, who 
operated so successfully during the war. It 
creates the single department which the 
Army wants, and also the council of defense 
which the Navy wants. As the New York 
Herald Tribune said, it has everything, in- 
cluding the kitchen sink. 

Advantages of a single department of de- 
fense may be more apparent than real and 
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nothing iri our history justifies the President 
in going overboard for this idea. It should 
be discussed fully and a decision reached on 
the merits of the case. That is up to the 
Congress, not Mr. Truman. 

In believing that advantages of a merger 
are more apparent than real, the average cit- 
izen does not have to have military experience 
or set himself up as an authority on govern- 
ment. He can see the obvious difficulties 
without having them spelled out. Building 
and operating warships are different from 
creating armies. Both of them differ from 
air warfare. To lump tiese three highly 
specialized operations into one department is 
to take a chance on creating something so 
big and unwieldly that no living man can be 
expected to run it. 

Furthermore, President Truman ought to 
see that the principle of a single Secretary 
for Defense, which he so blithely espouses, 
eventually will strip the President of his 
constitutional prerogatives as Commander in 
Chief. For if the President has to rely upon 
one man, representing all the services, he 
actually will be delegating hi: authority to 
that individual, instead of listening to the 
several departments and then making up his 
own mind, as is his duty now. 

Speaking again of the assumed advantages 
in a merger, some economies probably can 
be made in purchases, but again they are 
more apparent than real. The Navy uses 
white blankets, for example, because that au- 
tomatically promotes the cleanliness which 
life in the cramped quarters of shipboard, 
demands. 

Bu* the Army uses the familiar olive drab 
blanket so that it will not show the soil 
which is inevitable with a soldier's life in the 
open. The color was chosen years ago, to be 
as irconspicuous as possible. Imagine what 
a target white blankets would make for the 
enemy, if soldiers used them. 

These are the simplest possible examples of 
the many ramifications which spread through 
the highly specialized services, as they exist 
today. The Navy’s big guns are different from 
the Army’s artillery because they serve dif- 
ferent purposes. They both differ from the 
airplane’s weapons. To thfnk that all these 
intricate devices can be handled like items 
in a mail-order catalog is to insult the in- 
telligence of the American people. 

They should rise in their wrath and tell 
Congress to go slow with this Presidential 
obsession. Actually, there are only three 
min points of disagreement between the 
services today. The Navy wants to use air- 
based planes and the Army thinks it should 
control them. The Navy wants an enlarged 
Marine Corps and the Army has its doubts 
about that. There is a third point of differ- 
ence among the three services, assuming that 
the air force is given a separate status, and 
that is—which shall control the new guided 
missiles, such as rockets? Those are the main 
issues among the professional military men, 
which President Truman thinks can be 
settled by dumping them all into one depart- 
ment. 

It is an unfortunate coincidence that just 
25 years ago next month the Univec States 
had an experience which resembles what is 
now proposed at Washington. Another ami- 
able, poker-playing politician had moved 
into the White House by wa,’ of the Senate, 
the chief difference being that President 
Harding brought along the Ohio gang in- 
stead of the Missouri crowd, whicr is now in 
control. 

In May 1921 President Harding proposed 
the Washington conference for limitation of 
armaments, which boiled down to the re- 
striction of naval building on the 5-5-3 ratio, 
as between United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan, President Harding sold this bill of 
goods to the American people, who lived to 
regret it bitterly at Pearl Harbor. That is 
the record, but despite such a tragic lesson, 
President Truman is openly advocating im- 
pairment of the Navy’s status. 


No sensible citizen wishes to extol one 
service at the others’ expense or would claim 
that any of them is perfect or infallible. But 
anyone who scans American hist\.y and es- 
pecially the record of World War II must 
recognize that the Navy today comes as near 
as possible to a single defense arm. 

The Navy uses planes as skillfully as the 
Army does, and har some sperialties of its 
own. 

The Navy uses ground troops equally well. 
Didn’t the marines have something to do 
with winning battles in the Pacific? 

Besides these functions, the Navy operates 
ships on or under water, wherever there is 
enough to float them, and that takes in five- 
sixths of the world’s surface. 

Presumably, Presideat Ttuman dovs not 
intend to wipe the oceans off the face of the 
earth, but he has the temerity to say that 
the men who know most about our naval af- 
fairs mustn't talk. His position woul” be 
ridiculous if it were not so deadly dangerous 
to the people of the United States. 

PAUL B. WILLIAMS, 
Editor. 


Long Beach Paper Approves President 
Truman’s Action on Starvation Pre- 
vention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE BOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, as early as 
February 28, 1946, the far-seeing edito- 
rial staff of the Press Telegram in Long 
Beach, Calif., wrote the following edi- 
torial. It now seems additionally per- 
tinent to share it with all others who 
may read it by reason of my having the 
privilege of placing it in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


WAR AGAINST MASS STARVATION 


President Truman shows an understand- 
ing of the nature of the problem of pro- 
viding food for nations in Europe and Asia 
which face the certainty of starvation for 
millions unless help in ample measure is 
given them by the only country which has 
the means to give it—the United States. By 
calling a conference of public-spirited citi- 
zens of humanitarian purposes, including 
former President Herbert Hoover, Mr. Tru- 
man recognizes that the task of feeding the 
hungry can be done only if the American 
people as a whole make it their job. 

“Our national self-respect and our duties 
as human beings demand that we do all pos- 
sible to stop the spread of famine,” President 
Truman told the eminent Americans invited 
by him to meet with him tomorrow in the 
White House to discuss relief plans. 

With the exception of ex-President Hoover, 
acknowledged authority on international food 
problems and organizer of the effective relief 
work in Europe after World War I, and Ches- 
ter C. Davis, former Food Administrator, and 
possibly a few others, the men and women 
called to the White House conference evi- 
dently were chosen because they were in 
position to influence public opinion and to 
inform the public. 

The President says frankly that the Gov- 
ernment alone cannot prevent famine in 
large areas of the world. The American 
people will have to be mobilized for the new 
war, a war that is not against human ene- 
mies, but the ancient enemy of mankind— 
hunger, 
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Americans will have enough ‘to eat after 
they have shared their food supplies with 
the starving peoples abroad. The sacrifice 
asked of them will be no more than to re- 
strict their consumption of certain foods ang 
to accept substitutes. It calls for some seif- 
discipline and self-denial by Americans, but 
leaves them more than enough food for a 
balanced, health-giving diet. And the pur- 
pose is to prevent men, women, and little 
children, millions of them, from starving. 


Mr. Congressman: Are You Whistling in 
the Dark? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter. 

Inasmuch as the name has been re- 
quested as confidential, I can give only 
this information. ‘The lady is the wife 
of a veteran of World War I, a former 
secretary of one of Ohio’s largest indus- 
tries, and one of Ohio’s most clear-think- 
ing women. Can her questions be an- 
swered? 


McComs, Onto, April 15, 1946. 

Dear Ruspy AND Homer: I have received 
several greetings from you, all of which were 
appreciated and prized. It is so nice to be 
remembered. As to your comment “noble 
woman” I am reminded of a remark by an 
Irish friend of mine, that she never handed 
out blarney unless she meant half of it any- 
way, so may I take 50 percent of your com- 
pliment and keep it for my own? 

When I noted your admonition—or was it 
a plea—that we have faith in our country and 
its destiny, I wondered if you might be say- 
ing that to bolster your own faith which 
might be wavering? Sort of whistling in 
the dark to keep from being so fearful? 

I have so much on my chest that I'd like 
to get off that I must restrain myself, know- 
ing you have more important things to do 
than take note of opinions of such an un- 
important personage as myself. Yet, I am 
like so many millions that go to make up this 
Nation that maybe what I am thinking isn’t 
to be completely disregarded. 

The outstanding thing right now is the 
coal strike. When the American people are 
continually confronted with situations like 
that an‘ nothing is done about it, one won- 
ders what has become of the good old Ameri- 
can brains and guts. Yet I know the old 
spirit is still there when I remember that a 
bunch of kids went out and licked the most 
powerful bandit nations the world has ever 
known. But the conditions they face upon 
returning home are not inspiring. We wept 
for those who lost their young lives on the 
beaches of Normandy and Iwo Jima. But 1 
wonder sometimes if theirs was not the hap- 
pier lot than to come back and have their 
most cherished ideals become as befouled as 
their mud-soaked, bloody boots. 

All the veterans I have talked with are very 
bitter. A doctor friend of ours got back from 
the Pacific. He had «dust established a repu- 
tation and gotten to the point where he could 
cash in on his long years of effort when he 
gave it up to join the Navy. In service al- 
most 4 years. He and his wife and child 
spent the week end with us after his release, 
and the conversation being general as it is in 
@ group, I don’t know just what it was that 
made him bitter, but I heard him recall to 














Carl how he had criticized him for being bit- 
ter after the last war, really bawled him out, 
“pecause I did not understand then, but I 
do now, and I offer you my humble apology.” 

He said he saw them dump 10,000 jeeps, 
still in their shipping crates, into the ocean, 
He saw them dump cases of tinned food into 
the sea. All the soldiers have deplored the 
wanton waste in the face of terrible want. 
Another soldier told me he hauled truck loads 
of new clothing—waterproof jackets and 
things like that, the best of material—and 
when they had a mountainous pile of it, they 
were ordered to throw Diesel oil on it and 
burn it. This was in the Philippines, and 
there were the war-battered Filipinos run- 
ning around without a shirt and asking when 
the Americans were going to de something 
about it. Just about the time I heard this, 
they had another clothing drive, asking us 
to share that suit, that coat and dress for 
people across the sea are freezing to death in 
caves and doorways. 

A veteran got back from India. What's 
on your mind, soldier? Well, I saw them lay 
out fine watches, binoculars, precision instru- 
ments in long rows and order trucks driven 
over them. I saw fleets of trucks and jeeps 
taken to the cliffs and thrown over into the 
sea. These things could have been us-d, he 
thought, to rehabilitate the devasted coun- 
tries, on farms and for transportation. The 
soldiers themselves begged to buy some of 
the watches and binoculars but were denied 
the privilege—the orders from the brass hats 
were to smash 'em. Did you see food de- 
stroyed, soldier? Oh, yes; all the time. No- 
body thought anything about that. 

And here at home. No butter, it was going 
to the Army. Nobody complained, nothing 
was too good for the boys. Then we learned 
that millions of pounds of rancid butter 
were going into soap. Washington denied it. 
A reporter went to Proctor & Gamble, and 
they said, “Yes; they had purchased 750,000 
pounds of one batch and used it for soap.” 
Again Washington denied it. Of course I 
realize there is always waste in war, so the 
butter isn’t too important except when you 
think of millions with no bread let alone 
butter. 

The black market. This just burns every- 
body to a cinder. Why isn’t something done 
about it? With about 3,000,000 Federal em- 
ployees, which is out of al] reason in the first 
place, isn’t there someore with enough initi- 
ative and guts and brains to go after them? 
They operate openly and with impunity. 
Right down here at Archbold there is a large 
cattle auction and the black market over- 
bids the ceiling price and gets all the stock 
right along. Why can't they send the FBI 
to such places and arrest the law violators? 
It would seem that a stretch in Leavenworth 
for some of these law violators so brazenly 
thumbing their noses at the Government of 
the United States is long overdue. If the 
Government wants the people to keep the 
faith, let them merit that faith and not for- 
ever put us on the sucker list, making us 
think they all agree with Harry, the Hop, 
that we are too damned dumb to understand. 

That OPA has been such a stencr that I 
don’t know just hcew to express myself in a 
few words, but their persecution of small 
business, their snooping anc overbearing 
attitude toward American citizens is simply 
sickening. A man drove up to a farmhouse 
near McComb and asked to buy a dozen 
eggs. The woman said no, she sold them 
all to the egg man who called for them 
regularly. Then he said his wife was sick 
and wanted so much to have some fresh 
country eggs—wouldn’t she let him have a 
dozen and he’d gladly give her 50 cents. 
(Ceiling price was 40 cents.) He got the 
eggs and he had her arrested and fined for 
violating the law. Yet the black market 
openly flouts the law from border to border 
and coast to coast and I haven't heard of 
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any of them being apprehended. Recently 
a commentator gleefully told us the FBI was 
out to get the black market on nylons—you 
ladies will get your stockings and won't that 
be lovely? The world starves, and “youth 
grows old and spectre-thin and dies” and we 
concentrate our mighty brains on hylons. 

The bleeding hearts are daily beseeching 
us to eat less bread (we are not eating much 
anyhow, with no butter or oleo) and if they'd 
do their job we'd make these sacrifices with 
a better heart and certainly have more re- 
spect for our Government. When a young 
man gets those greetings from the President, 
he gets into that uniform or goes to the 
clink. When he coraes back, he sees that 
same Government flouted by a gang of ban- 
dits and nothing js done about it. Is it any 
wonder he feels bitter that he went through 
that bloody hell just so a lot of criminals 
could have a Roman holiday, seeing the ones 
he fought to protect the victims, himself 
included? Are we to assume that these 
thugs are tco smart for our Government, or 
that those to whom we have entrusted our 
Nation’s honor and welfare are too indif- 
ferent to bring to book those who are out to 
wreck it? 

Last winter we had no decent coal—just 
coal dust and slack and stones. Much of it 
we didn’t even try to burn, it being just 
stone, and after paying the high dollar for it, 
hired a man to haul it away with the trash. 
Several times a day we'd have to let the fire 
go out so we could pick the stones out and 
then rekindle it. We paid the same price 
as for good coal. Where was the OPA then? 
And now John L. Lewis tells us he'll get that 
fifty million a year or Americans won't have 
even a bucket of coal. If he gets his filthy 
paws on that much power he could just about 
elect whom he folly well pleases for the next 
President of the United States. 

This Lewis person beats his breast and 
proclaims himself the champion of labor. 
He gets for this a salary of $25,009 a year, he 
pays his daughter $7,500 a year, and a whole 
flock of his relatives are living fat by robbing 
these same miners he professes to love. I 
trust thcse bullet-proof windows he has in 
his office will be no more effective than Huey 
Long's iron vest. 

When Congress wanted to pass a bill to 
make these gangster labor leaders account 
for the millions they are filching from the 
pockets of labor, Roosevelt put his foot 
down. They weze to be immune from the 
laws governing other citizens—they were his 
own private little gang of vote-getters and 
all they had to do was play ball at the 
ballot box. Roosevelt, the great humani- 
tarian—Roosevelt, the friend of Labuh and 
that faceless thing he called the common 
man. By the way, just who is the common 
man? Have we, then, a caste system in this 
country? And why didn’t Congress pass that 
bill in spite of Roosevelt’s objections? if 
they had clipped the wings of that gang who 
are bent on running this country Capone 
style and using the loot to cut its throat, 
maybe right now we wouldn't have a pip- 
squeak rabbit holding the exalted office of 
President of the United States. The highest 
seat in one of the mightiest nations, and 
look who's sitting on it. A pair of eyebrows 
has him hogtied and is putting the boots to 
him and every citizen as well, and what is 
done about it? Just some more nothing. 

I saw a picture of Herbert Hoover holding 
the hands of little children somewhere in 
Europe. How touching! All I could see 
were the flames of Anacostia destroying the 
tin-can huts that sheltered (in a pitiful 
fashion) the children of the heroes of World 
War I and their parents. He was President 
then, and not only would he not help them— 
he drove them out into the wet fields at 
night and burned their pitiful possessions. 
And even the Red Cross had nothing for 
them, absolutely nothing. William Randolph 
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Hearst out of decent pity set up a tent and 
equipped it with medicines and nurses to 
care for the sick veterans and their families. 
Herbert Hoover—and now he bursts out cry- 
ing. I know all these things are true be- 
cause I was there. I could not have believed 
it otherwise. 

I recall the days when we were plowing 
under the crops and destroying livestock— 
hides and all—while American children from 
remote regions went to school with no shoes 
on their feet, and it was stated that one- 
fourth of the children of the Nation were 
undernourished Why bring that up now— 
that’s all over with? Is it? We were told 
that many draftees in this war failed to pass, 
their poor physiques due in many cases to 
malnutrition during that period. And right 
then we were maintaining missionaries in 
the “heathen” countries to teach the philcs- 
ophy of Jesus, that we are all brothers and 
should love and help one another. We all 
know that in India and China, and no doubt 
other countries as well, there are millions 
who never have enough to eat from the 
cradle to the grave. Had I been one of 
those listening to the American parson tell 
of his love, I'd have given him the brown- 
skinned equivalent of “Oh, yeah,” or “Sez 
you,” topped off by a long and loud Bronx 
cheer. Yes; I know we're doing it now when 
it means sacrifice, and I heartily agree that 
we shculd and must do it, but where were 
our big hearts then while all the time the 
Harvard Accent was blowing that “good 
nayba” horn around and around the world. 

While back, when Morgenthau was Secre- 
tary cf the Treasury, a columnist said that 
he had instructed his collectors of internal 
revenue to gyp the taxpayers. When a man 
paid his tax he was to be told that there 
was a mistake, that he owed still more For 
instance: A man paid his tex and was sum- 
moned back and told he owed $19 more. 
The man protested, as he was sure it wes 
correct. He was told he'd better pay it 
as it wouldn't pay him to take it to court— 
he couldn’t win anyhow and he'd only be 
out more money. So he paid it This 
Government man told the columnist that 
the man had paid his tax to the very penny, 
but he paid the additional $19 rather than 
go to bat about it. This is unbelievable really, 
but it is equally amazing that a columnist 
could say such things about a member of the 





Cabinet and get away with it if it were 
untrue. This columnist is still doing his 
stuff. It would seem that for such a state- 
ment, if false, this columnist would have 


been prosecuted and prohibited forevermore 
from misleading the public with false state- 
ments Also, we were told that during the 
war, when gasoline was rationed, Morgenthau 
had a Government plane and its crew for 
his own private use to take him to his coun- 
try estate whenever he wanted to relax and 
have fun. This cost the American tax- 
payers $10,000 a month, we were told 

“Let’s get off the gravy train” pleads Sen- 
ator Byrrp. We don’t have much hope for 
that, as we all know, when a bureaucrat 
gets both feet in the trcugh he’s going to 
keep them there, come what may. And every 
snoot means several votes And the people 
get pretty tired of it—tired of being “a door- 
mat with five senses.” 

Do I see you figuratively clutch your toga 
like Caesar and sadly murmur “Et tu, Brute’? 
Is Blanche, too, throwing brickbats? Oh, 
you know the dear people criticize first and 
save the compliments until later, and by 
that time we have run out of breath. I 
assure you there is nothing personal in my 
remarks. You have a good, clean record, 
it seems to us, and for this we thank you. 
But it would be good to see someone in 
Washington with a mighty voice bring a 
little more order out of the chaos. Could 
be you, Homer—just could be. 

Sincerely. 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


; OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks, I include 
herein an interesting editorial from the 
Beloit Daily News, Beloit, Wis., under 
date of April 11, 1946. I am certain the 
House Members will be interested in 
reading this timely editorial: 

MR. FARMER WILL PAY 


The International Harvester Co. and the 
union representing its 30,000 employees got 
together yesterday to end an 80-day strike 
which— 

1. Cost the workers $13,500,000 in wages. 

2. Deprived American farmers of 30,000 
tractors, 6,500 combines, 23,000 mowers, and 
45.000 harrows they desperately need to proc- 
ess crops to feed Americans and help save 
the rest of the world from starvation. 

An International Harvester Co. spokesman 
said the increased wages granted the 30,000 
employees will cost the company $25,000,000 
more annually. That, said the spokesman, 
is $300.000 more than the company’s entire 
profits in the year 1945. 

In that case, will the company: 
1. Continue in business at 
(It’s a good trick if you can do it.) 

2. Go out of business? 

3. Or pass the increased cost (with the con- 
sent of Mr. Truman and Uucle Sam) along to 
the farmer who must buy the machinery and 
implements? 

And if it should be No. 3—as it will be 
under the Truman formula—do you think the 
strike hurt most: 

1. The International Harvester Co.? 

2. Or the American farmer? 

Watch for the same situation as regards 
the 12,500 J. I. Case and Allis-Chalmers im- 
plement employees. Now that the Truman 
formula has been applied in the IHC strike, 
the other two will be settled soon—and On a 
similar basis. 

The farmer will pay their additional costs, 
too, in addition to being deprived of the tools 
he ought to have had many weeks ago. 

There'll be some, of course, who think this 
ascrewy bit of economics. But it isn’t screwy 
to the farmer. He’ll understand it perfectly 
when he buys the next farm machine. 

It is the new economics fostered by Mr. 
Hannegan's Mr. Truman in the hope that 
happy (political) days are here again, 

They aren't. 
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HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmer has the right idea. He lives and 
works in the uncrowded, healthy, open 
country, and he knows that his sur- 
roundings more than compensate for 
the sophisticated lure of metropolitan 
areas. Anyone who has lived both in 
the city and in the country will heartily 
second his judgment, if we bring the ad- 


vantages of the cities to the country. It 
would greatly benefit our children and 
our adult population as well if we could 
find some means of bringing this healthy 
country life to the many many workers 
who must now live with their families 
in smoky cities and industrial centers 
in order to find employment. Schools, 
sanitation, and recreation can more ade- 
quately be developed in the rural area 
than in our present crowded cities. 

My good friend, the noted California 
publisher, Manchester Boddy, has sug- 
gested a method for doing away with 
our present overcrowded, unhealthy city 
life, to which I should like to call the 
attention of the Congress today. In 
essence, the plan which he and I have 
discussed combines the benefits of both 
city and country life in the creation of 
a new American frontier. It would be 
desirable to encourage our veterans to 
build their homes in the rural areas to 
start the ball rolling toward decentral- 
izing. 

Decentralization of American cities is 
not a new idea, but it is for the first time 
becoming a necessity which we cannot 
well afford to ignore. Other countries 
with a much slighter problem of over- 
centralization have begun to move in this 
direction. Brazil, our Latin-American 
neighbor, for example, discovered one of 
the world’s richest deposits of high-grade 
iron ore in a lightly populated area above 
Sao Paulo, and rather than ship this ore 
down the valley to some other city, she 
chose to develop it on the spot and thus 
stimulated the growth of a new city, Bella 
Horizante. From this example of mod- 
ern ingenuity we can well take note. 

In terms of the great West, which I 
represent in part, such a program of de- 
centralization would open new frontiers 
for railroading, highway development, 
business opportunities, and employment. 
New industries located at the spot where 
essential resources are produced would 
attract workers and would stimulate the 
development of whole new communities 
and would help us toward that goal of 
full production and full employment 
which we seek. Our most expert engi- 
neers, architects, and construction men 
could build new cities which would be 
planned for the greatest possible health 
and comfort of the citizens. Meanwhile, 
our older cities could undertake the prob- 
lems of slum clearance, and the building 
of the recreational facilities, traffic chan- 
nels, and other needs for their smaller 
populations. Such a plan would utilize 
the resources of our Nation in the true 
interest of the people. Wealth, happi- 
ness, and health would spread through- 
out the Nation along the new twentieth 
century frontier. 


OPA Extension 
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HON. EDGAR A. SHARP 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, quite a 
number of political speeches have been 
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made on this bill since it came before us 
on Monday. The administration, 
through its spokesman, predict dire hap- 
penings if we attempt to translate here 
objectives that will in real and honest 
effect improve the condition of our 
people. Any attempt to force remedial 
changes in the price control law, any 
argument emphasizing that realism shall 
be a guide post in perfecting the law, are 
immediately challenged as efforts and at- 
tempts to hamstring the administration, 
to bog down the OPA law. 

We are on notice of the barrage of 
propaganda being put out by the admin- 
istration to rally support for its program. 
Wha: this propaganda is really saying is 
simply this, and let us not forget it: “The 
administration of OPA is perfect, it can- 
not be improved upon, and all consumers 
and producers who claim they are suffer- 
ing under our benign program, are either 
liars or potential profiteers.” 

They would have us believe that there 
is no meat shortage, no butter shortage, 
and that the black market is only a 
myth conjured up by political opponents 
of this administration. They would have 
us believe that we are not getting shoddy 
goods at a price for which we should be 
getting the best. That, in real effect, is 
what this administration is saying. The 
protests that are coming to all of us 
from veterans, housewives, manufac- 
turers, producers, indicate sharply that 
unless the OPA administration is im- 
proved, that if proper price adjustments 
are not allowed, that if the necessaries 
of life are not forthcoming—that they 
would rather have the entire OPA pro- 
gram scrapped, risking what this would 
mean in the case of certain phases of the 
program which obviously should be con- 
tinued. 

I think the country is alert and appre- 
ciates that the present administration 
of the price-control law is defeating the 
objectives of the act. In all the neces- 
saries of life, food, clothing, and hous- 
ing, we are getting not increased produc- 
tion but dwindling cutput. Here we are, 
the greatest country on earth, with the 
largest potential production capacity in 
history, suffering from the lack of plain 
and everyday necessaries. Even the re- 
turning soldier is not able to buy a shirt 
and his family finds it increasingly diffi- 
cult even to get him oleomargarine as a 
spread for his bread. And, so far as put- 
ting a roof over his head is concerned, 
that is only a plan on paper. 

The whole emphasis of the OPA has 
not been to stimulate production and to 
get more and more output, but to try to 
ration and control a continuingly dwin- 
dling stock pile. What we need in this 
country more than anything else is to 
increase that stock pile so that the dis- 
tributive shares may be made increas- 
ingly greater for each and every one 
of us. ° 

The history of OPA is replete with 
inequities and unfairnesses. Not alone 
to the consumer who cannot buy even 
though he has the price, but to the man 
who produces. 

I am not going to argue for the com- 
plete elimination of OPA. We have not 
yet arrived at that period where we can 

suspend all controls. There are still 
maladjustments and these must be met 








not by a harsh and ruthless price-control 
system, but rather by one of sympathetic 
approach and which refuses to labe! ev- 
ery businessman as a profiteer. It is my 
strong feeling that the amendments 
adopted by the committee and included 
in the bill before us represent certainly 
the minimum that is necessary to im- 
prove present administration of the OPA. 
These amendments are long overdue. 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the last 
of three articles from the Chicago Sun 
of April 17, 1946, describing the good 
results of the Minnesota labor-relations 
law in promoting industrial peace in our 
State: 


PATTERN FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE—-MINNESOTA 
ENJOYS PERIOD FREE FROM STRIKES, BUT DIF- 
FERS AS TO ITS CAUSE 


(By Milburn P. Akers) 


St. Pavut.—Minnesota’s Labor Relations 
Act, a@ compromise achieved at a time of 
stress, appeared to satisfy no one upon its 
adoption. 

Labor leaders expressed the fear that its 
provisions were too restrictive. Business- 
men objected to the powers of the fact find- 
ing under which commissions could subpena 
their books and other records. Both re- 
garded the act as inimical to their position 
in collective bargaining. 

The act, now 7 years old, cannot be said to 
have won State-wide acceptance. But its 
opposition, except from the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, appears largely to 
have dissipated in Minnesota’s record of 
more-than-ordinary peaceful industrial rela- 
tions since its enactment. 

The extent to which the act is responsible 
for what in Minnesota has come to be re- 
garded as an era of good feeling between 
labor and management may be debatable. 
Most Minnesotans, including some officials 
of the American Federation of Labor, credit 
the act, in whole or in part. 

The CIO, however, vigorously dissents. 
Douglas Hall, its attorney, has another ex- 
planation. It is: 

“Public opinion and the increasing 
strength of labor unions have compelled em- 
ployers and their associates to abandon de- 
structive policies and to negotiate in good 
faith.” 

Irrespective of the viewpoint, the record 
demonstrates that Minnesota, since adoption 
of the act in 1939, has been relatively strike- 
free; that most labor disputes are settled 
without resort to work stoppage; and that 
the violence of the thirties, which led to the 
act’s adoption, has not been repeated. 

Since its inception, the act has been ad- 
ministered by a union member. 

George W. Lawson, secretary of the Minne- 
sota State Federation of Labor, credits that 
fact with much of the success of the act. 

“We don’t like it [the act],” Lawson said, 
“But it has not done us any harm. It may 
have accomplished some good, from the pub- 
lic viewpoint.” 

And then, noting that the act always has 
been administered by a union member, Law- 
son added: 

“The result is that we have a good admin- 
is'ration of a law which, if badly adminis- 
tered, could have caused a lot of trouble.” 
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Lawson, stating that. immediately after its 
adoption resolutions seeking its repeal were 
introduced at each session of the State fed- 
eration, said that none had been offered at 
the last several meetings. 

Hall, the CIO attorney, while not contend- 
ing that the act has been especially harmful 
to organized labor, maintains that it fails 
to protect “labor’s basic rights” and that it 
has not been responsible for industrial peace 
in the State. 

He cites several instances in which, he con- 
tends, the act has been detrimental; main- 
taining that it contributes to an instability 
in collective-bargaining relations and that 
the public-interest clause has been invoked 
improperly in numerous cases where no such 
concern was present. 

Such improper invocation of the public-in- 
terest clouse, which necessitates another 30 
days before a strike legally can ensue, is, so 
Hall declared, “an unwarranted extension of 
that concept” and shows “the danger of un- 
justified encroachment into everyday fields 
of collective bargaining.” 

The CIO attorney claims that the State’s 
figures of disputes settled and strikes averted 
are misleading—that “too rosy a picture is 
painted.” He claims that the State takes 
credit for settlements that have been achieved 
by the Federal Conciliation Service. 

“On the basis of these concrete experiences, 
the CIO,” Hall said, “concludes that the 
Stassen Act does not contribute to the settle- 
ment of important labor disputes.” 

Minnesota’s recent record of more peaceful 
industrial relations, he says, cannot be at- 
tributed to the workings of ihe act. 

“The record of long, bitter and costly 
strikes in Minnesota in the period of 1930 to 
1938 was due to the open-shop vigilante tac- 
tics and policies of Minnesota employers. 
Public opinion and the increasing strength 
c* labor unions have compelled employers 
and their associates to abandon destructive 
policies and to negotiate in good faith.” 

Gov. Edward J. Thye, who has handled 
many disputes after they have been certified 
to him as being in the public interes as- 
serts that the law has brought industrial 
peace, in large measure, to Minnesota. 

“The act has served us well,” the Governor 
declares. “It has redvced strikes materially, 
has brought labor and managemert together 
in a splendid relationship and has brought 
about an opportunit) for a well-informed 
and unbiased public opinion to exert its in- 
fluence in a way that could not have been 
done by any other type of legislation.” 

They believe that the act contains prin- 
ciples which weil might be incorporated into 
Federal legislation. But both Hall and Law- 
son disagree. 

Minnesota industrialists largely accept the 
law; probably, in many cases, on the theory 
that it has resulted in better conditions than 
those prevalent in the thirties. 

Much more about the law will be heard 
nationally as the Governor who brought it 
into being, Harold E. Stassen, presses his cam- 
paign for the 1948 Republican Presidential 
nomination. 





Some Facts About the Shortage of Men’s 
Clothing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some important firms that do not attrib- 
ute all the woes in the world to the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. Among 
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them is the large clothing manufacturing 
firm of Cleveland. the Richman Bros. 
Co., whose statement as to the shortage 
of men’s clothing is herewith reproduced: 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE SHORTAGE OF MEN’S 
CLOTHING 


Every day people ask us, “Why is it so 
hard to get a suit of clothes now?” It’s a 
fair question, and deserves an honest an- 
swer. First, it took months for the textile 
mills to reconvert from war to civilian pro- 
duction. Secondly, the needs of the millions 
of discharged servicemen, added to the nor- 
mal requirements of civilians, have created 


-a demand so far greater than the supply that 


it is impossible to take care of every cus- 
tomer at the exact time he wants new clothes. 

You may have heard rumors that some 
makers were holding back clothes. We 
wouldn’t know about that. We do know that 
Richman Bros. never held back garments for 
any reason whatsoever. In fact, we have for 
a long time been making as much clothing 
as the available supplies of raw materials 
would permit, rushing them to our stores as 
fast as we could, and putting them on sale 
just as quickly as they arrived. We've been 
giving priority to newly discharged service- 
men, and in doing that we've been carrying 
out the wishes of the Government and right- 
thinking civilians. 

What are we doing to increase the supply 
of clothes? The Richman tailoring family 
are working as hard as they can, without sac- 
rificing the quality of Richman workman- 
ship, to put an end to this shortage as quickly 
as possible. We are shipping each week’s 
production to our stores, without a moment's 
delay. Our stores, in turn, are putting the 
clothes on sale as fast as they receive them. 

If you’ve been disappointed by shortage 
of clothes at your Richman store, we're sin- 
cerely sorry. However, new shipments are 
being made right along, and we hope you'll 
try again, for Richman quality style and 
value are worth waiting for. Meanwhile, re- 
member, we’re doing our best. There never 
has been any holding back at Richman Bros. 

RICHMAN Bros. Co. 





Famine Conditions Abroad 
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HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman has just asked former President 
Hoover to return from Europe with his 
first-hand report on actual famine con- 
ditions abroad. 

The authority and prestige of the Presi- 
dent and former President may serve well 
to impress upon the Congress and people 
of the United States the truly desperate 
situation now existing among our allies 
and our late enemies. But there is no 
lack of witnesses to the fact; and there 
is a growing mass of evidence that a firm 
insistence by our £tate Department upon 
fulfillment of UNRRA promises by all the 
cosignatory nations would result in 
prompt alleviation of the most severe, im- 
mediate need in central Europe. 

As seen from two different viewpoints, 
the hunger of Europe can be summed up 
by the following letters. One is a very 
fine and sensitive account of the situation 
as seen by a sergeant, Jacob Sheeskin of 
Washington, D. C., during his service in 
the Army of Occupation. The other is 
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an authoritative protest from Dr. Karl 
Brandt, now with the Office of Military 
Government, United States, in Berlin. 
Dr. Brandt’s accusation is given circum- 
stantial confirmation as to general Rus- 
sian policy in occupied Europe by the As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Hungary, 
published in the April 17 issue of the 
Washington Star. 
LIFE IN EUROPE 

This is in answer to the kind housewife 
who complains that she is “sick and tired of 
hearing that we must feed the starving peo- 
ple of Europe.” 

Lady, have you ever been really hungry? 
Have you or your children ever delved into 
the garbage cans of an invading army to find 
just one little piece of bread? 

Have you seen your home and every little 
item you hold dear destroyed in a single in- 
stant? The answer is an emphatic “No.” 
You don’t know what war is and you don’t 
know what hunger is. 

Since I spent close to 2 years in Europe 
during the recent fracas, I feel perfectly 
qualified to shoot my mouth off. You say, 
“If they would spend their time and energy 
in raising food, they would have plenty.” 

If you would stop to think awhile, you 
would realize that wars are not fought in one 
little fenced off area, but that they rage back 
and forth over entire continents. 

It is a most significant fact that over 
four-fifths of Europe’s total food producing 
area was completely destroyed by battles 
fought on the land. 

Some of this land may not be able to pro- 
duce its full quota of foodstuffs for 5 or 6 
years. I don’t claim to be an agricultural 
expert, but I believe it is safe to say that the 
fertility of some of Europe’s ground may never 
be restored. 

A large portion of Europe’s manpower was 
destroyed in the war. Another large portion 
was shifted from their homes into Germany 
to work in the war plants as slave laborers. 
These displaced persons are being returned 
to their homes as rapidly as the UNRRA can 
get them there. When these people are 
finally settled, they will use their energies to 
producing food. 

You must also take into consideration that 
many European agricultural methods would 
be considered primitive by American farmers. 
Very few European peasants know anything 
about tractors or mechanical harvesters, 
reapers, etc. 

Another thing, most of Europe’s factories 
were destroyed. It will take time to rebuild 
these plants and to produce the implements 
necessary to do the farm work. 

In the meantime, most of the agricultural 
work will be done by peasants in much the 
same manner their ancestors used during 
the days of the feudal lords. 

From my own experience in Europe, I can 
swear that practically every day, I personally 
saw little children and yes, even grown men 
and women hanging around our mess halls 
to beg what was left over in our mess kits. 

We didn’t have much to eat ourselves, but 
they had nothing. 

They would wait outside near the garbage 
eans holding dirty tin cans in their hands. 
When a fellow came out with a few scraps 
left in his mess kit, they would mob and mill 
around him like a pack of hungry wolves 
waiting for the kill. 

They would actually fight over who was 
going to get the scraps. I have seen grown 
men beat up women and little children in a 
fight over who was going to get the piece of 
bread left over in a GI’s mess kit. 

Many is the time I’ve seen people dig into 
garbage cans in hope of finding something 
edible. Lady, I hope you'll never have the 
misfortune of watching your children beg 
and scrounge for wood. Hunger is one sure 


method of making animals out of human 
beings. 


You complain that you have no butter and 
no margarine. Well, that is really rough. 
I hope I can console you with the fact that 
you have plenty of meat, potatoes, bread, 
vegetables, fruits, eggs, fowl, milk, and I 
could go on and on. The people of Europe 
haven’t seen butter in years and many little 
babies are dying every day because their 
mothers can’t get milk to feed them. Some- 
times I wonder what the hell has happened 
to the charity, generosity, and humanity of 
some of our so-called Americans. 

JACOB SHEESKIN, 
Ex-Sergeant, United States Army. 


BERLIN, March 18, 1946. 

My Dear Dr. TArtor: The greatest famine 
catastrophe of recent centuries is upon us in 
Central Europe. Our Government is letting 
down our military government in the food 
deliveries it promised. although what Gen- 
erals Clay, Draper, and Hester asked for and 
were promised was the barest minimum for 
survival of the people. We will be forced to 
reduce the rations from 1,550 calories to 1,000 
or less calories. 

If you could possibly use your influence to 
impress upon Senators and Congressmen, and 
perhaps upon Secretary Anderson, or the 
press, the appalling consequences for our 
foreign policy, I would be indebted. The few 
buds of democracy will be burned out in the 
agony of death of the aged, the women, ancl 
children. The British and we are going on 
record as the ones who let the Germans 
starve. The Russians will release at the 
height of the famine substantial food stores 
they have locked up (three to four hundred 
thousand tons sugar, large quantities of 
potatoes). 

Aside from the inhumanity involved, it is 
so criminally stupid to give such a perform- 
ance of incredible fumbling before the eyes 
of the world. It makes all the many hard- 


working officers of OMGUS, F & A Branch, 
ashamed. 
Faithfully yours, 
KARL BRANDT. 


[From the Washington Star] 


FOOD SENT HUNGARIANS FROM UNITED STATES 
REPORTED BLOCKED BY RUSSIANS 


BupaPest, April 16.—United States mili- 
tary mission sources here said today the 
Russians were withholding clearance for food 
shipments from the American Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and had stated clearance 
would not be given if the shipments were 
consigned to Josef Cardinal Mindszenty or 
any Hungarian Catholic organization. 

(In Vienna, Thomas, Fox, head of the Wel- 
fare Conference’s relief service in the Bal- 
kans, said his organization had abandoned its 
plan to distribute 500 tons of food and cloth- 
ing in Hungary because the “Hungarian” 
Government refused to permit distribution 
through Cardinal Mindszenty. Mr. Fox said 
Government officials suggested that the Min- 
ister of Social Welfare take charge of the 
distribution. ) 

Clearance for 250 tons of relief food was 
requested in March. 

After some exchange of correspondence, the 
Russians were informed the shipment was 
consigned to Cardinal Mindszenty. They re- 
plied that clearance would not be granted 
under those conditions and would be granted 
only if the food was distributed by the Social 
Welfare Ministry. 

Meanwhile, other United States military 
mission sources said yesterday Russian 
soldiers had been entering houses occupied 
by personnel of the United States Legation 
in Budapest and demanding that the occu- 
pants report immediately to Soviet military 
authorities and remove the American flag 
from their doors. 

The United States military mission has 
sent a note to Lt. Gen. V. P. Sviridov, acting 
chairman of the Allied Control Commission, 
saying that the Russian troops “appear to be 
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acting under official orders” and requesting 
that instructions be issued to these troops to 
“avoid repetition.” 

The note did not state how many homes 
have been entered, The latest was the resj- 
dence of Harry Le Bovit, which was entereq 
twice last week. The note said that on the 
second occasion the Russians “threatened 
drastic action” if a small paper flag pasted to 
the door was not removed immediately. 


The Veteran Is Also a Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. CHARLES M. LaFOLLETTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the REecorp, I include 
the following speech delivered by me be- 
fore the American Veterans’ Committee 
dinner, April 11, 1946, Lincoln Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Mr. Chairman, I shall not engage in that 
form of mental prostitution, which I call 
“foxhole digging.” It is true that I am a 
veteran of the last war, but you know better 
than I the drudgery and the rigors of mili- 
tary service, and the physical and mental 
horrors of fighting—the sacrifices which the 
men and women who fight wars make. 

A great majority of the people who fought 
this war came out of private life to do so. 
You have never completely submerged the 
idea of civilian citizenship while fighting the 
war, and you returned from the war to the 
role of citizen. This being true, you are now 
citizen-and-veteran and not veteran-and- 
citizen. The first concept is consistent with 
every theory of ademocracy. The second con- 
cept is inconsistent with that theory. If we 
are to make progress as citizens, we must dis- 
card it, because it presupposes that 1 to 4 
years of military service can change a person 
from his primary status of citizen into a per- 
son who is primarily a soldier. That, too, is 
not true. 

A citizen and veteran, it is normal and 
logical that you should especially demand of 
a government composed of all citizens that 
it pay especial attention to disabled citizens 
and veterans; that it afford every facility for 
reestablishing those who have returned from 
fighting to their status as full citizens capable 
of participating in the economic, social, and 
political life of this democracy on an equal 
footing with those who did not serve in a 
military capacity. 

Above all else, however, your major inter- 
ests are those of a citizen. As a citizen vet- 
eran, you are keenly aware of the need for 
a sound national foreign policy, which not 
only recognizes the oneness of the world but 
also envisions the need for pushing inter- 
national cooperation, as it presently exists, 
into international rule by law under a world 
federation. You know also that no foreign 
policy can succeed, however, unless it is based 
upon a domestic policy calculated to extend 
the democratic ethic into the areas of social, 
racial, and economic relationships, as well as 
improving it in the field of political rela- 
tions. This is the only way we can create a 
way of life worthy of the sacrifices which 
have been made by those who have died, 
those who have been maimed, and those who 
have fought and returned. 

It is proper to presume that these solu- 
tions may very often be solved more ade- 
quately, and pursued more ardently, by men 
who have served in this last war. But, this 
is a presumption which must be subjected 
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to the further test of individual capacity. 
It is proper, therefore, that I warn you against 
civing too much weight to the generality, 
and not sufficient attention to the capacity 
and sincerity of the individual. For, it is 
unfortunately true that some of our most 
reactionary, superficial, and, indeed, venal 
Such 
men seek to hide their incapacity under the 
cloak of veterans’ status. Actually, they are 
wolves in sheep’s clothing seeking to betray 
their former comrades. Every reactionary 
force throughout history has thus debased 
patriotism by making it the strumpet of re- 
action. Can we forget so soon that Hitler 
and Mussolini were veterans? I charge you 
with the obligation to see to it that this time 
history does not repeat itself. 

I have no right to steal your time, but 1 
shall be guilty of doing so, unless I now give 
some attention to what I consider to be the 
basic issues which are affecting our foreign 
and domestic policies. In our foreign policy 
our relations with Soviet Russia are a matter 
of paramount importance. In our domestic 
policy the present stalemate, and consequent 
frustration, arising from the inability of 
either political party to put through the 
Congress of the United States a program 
either constructively conservative or con- 
structively progressive is a matter of para- 
mount concern. Over-all questions involving 
foreign and domestic policy we find impend- 
ing the awesome and portentous effect of 
atomic energy, with its tremendous capacity 
for destruction, and for good. Therefore it 
is not surprising that the people of the 
world, and particularly people in our country, 
are confused. It is only surprising that they 
are not more confused than they are. Faced 
with this situation, it is the obligation of 
any person who has been placed in public 
office to assume the responsibilities of his 
office, and present to the public his thoughts 
and his own solutions of these problems, 
fundamentally, forthrightly, and therefore 
radically in order that discussion may be 
stimulated and the present confusion there- 
py reduced. This is not a time for slogans, 
for slogans are not a substitute for thinking. 
And I, for one, will not indulge in them. 

The people of the United States have come 
out of the war faced with the existence of a 
Soviet Russia as a state whose system held 
up under the impact of war and survived that 
impact. It is true that much material as- 

istance was given to Russia from this coun- 
try and Britain, a fact which we should nei- 
ther ignore nor overemphasize in appraising 
the capacity of the Soviet system to survive. 

The existence of that nation operating 
under that system seems to have had a most 
peculiar effect upon the American people. 
In fact, it appears to have hypnotized some 
of them and destroyed their capacity for 
objectivity. One would think that the na- 
tional emblem of the Soviet Union is not the 
prosaic hammer and sickle, but the deadly 
rattlesnake of our own Texas. 

Among those people who occupy what we 
now call the extreme right we find the 
paralyzing fear that the existence of that 
nation with that system violently endangers 
their possession of, and their control over, 
the economy of this country. From this 
group spring the Russophobes, who find ag- 
gression in every act of the Soviet Union and 
communism in every proposal seeking to find 
a democratic solution for our domestic, so- 
cial, and economic problems. They denounce 
all who propose or support such solutions as 
Reds and Communists. They throw these 
words around wildly and blindly, like a child 
throwing its fists when frightened from sleep. 
Such people are the greatest menace to the 
development of the democratic way of life 
and economy in America. 

On the other extreme, we have the Russo- 
phile, who also renders disservice to Ameri- 
can-Russian relations by becoming an apol- 
ogist for every kriown act of Russian foreign 
policy, and every reported operation of Rus- 


sia’s domestic economy, to a degree which at 
times appears to the intelligent American, 
who is attempting to be objective, to be so 
irrational as to challenge the credulity of 
the most credulous. These people, by their 
apparently irrational apologies, furnish the 
Russophobes with ammunition which they in 
turn hurl violently at all of us who are hon- 
estly attempting to find, and create, a peace- 
producing American policy toward the Sov- 
iet Union—a policy which will enable that 
country to live in the world without fear of 
being subjected to external aggression, de- 
signed to force its people to abandon their 
way of life, or to prevent them from having 
the fullest opportunity for development of 
their theories and economic ideas within 
their own land. 

Those of us who want this peace-produc- 
ing policy are not appeasers, nor are we ad- 
vocates of a “get tough” policy. Rather, we 
desire to be impartial if possible; to acknowl- 
edge once and for all that our country, and 
other countries, in the past have used meth- 
ods which we do not want to see used by our 
own country, or by Russia, at this late date 
in history. We do not deny these past er- 
rors, but we firmly believe that nothing can 
be accomplished by justifying a new use of 
wrongful methods simply because they are 
no more wrongful than those which have 
been used in the past. We want to correct 
present errors of our own governments, and 
propose new methods calculated to eliminate 
any necessity on the part of Russia to resort 
to methods, in this present day, which ex- 
perience of the past have proven imperialis- 
tic, antidemocratic, and conflict producing. 
We want to make every effort to convince the 
Russian people that we have no designs on 
them, and when we have done so, then we 
shall demand for ourselves the pledge that 
we shall enjoy a like freedom from aggressive 
Russian nationalism, and aggressive exten- 
sion, by wrongful means, of Russian ideology 
into other lands, and particularly into our 
own. 

In our land, we specifically do not admit 
that American proponents of communism 
have the only solution for our economic ills. 
We will not be driven from our support of 
legislation or, proposals which we believe will 
extend the democratic ethic upon which our 
Nation was founded into new areas of social 
consciousness, economic activity, and racial 
understanding merely because American 
Communists ostensibly support these things, 
and because American reactionaries, there- 
fore, scream “Red” and “Communist” indis- 
criminately at all supporters of such legis- 
lation. 

Specifically, we ask of all Americans that 
Russian national needs, and, therefore, 
Russian foreign policy, be measured by a 
geographical or economic yardstick and not 
an ideological one. Both the Russophobe 
and the Russophile fail to separate Russia 
as a nation from communism as an ideology. 
The present confusion which exists in the 
American mind, when considering Russo- 
American relations, arises out of this failure 
to divorce these two things. Therefore, we 
ask the Russophobes to cease denouncing 
every Russian attempt to solve Russian na- 
tional geographic and economic limitations 
as communistic aggression; and we ask the 
Russophile to cease justifying wrongful 
means, when they are adopted by Russia, to 
obtain these national objectives under the 
mistaken idea that they are thereby defend- 
ing Russian social and economic ideology, 
and, incidentally, satisfying their own urge 
to believe that all things Russian are in- 
fallibly right. 

On domestic issues, we ask the Russophobe 
to cease obstructing the development of an 
economic and racial democracy in America 
by screaming “foreign ideology” at every 
legislative effort to produce it. We ask the 
Russophile to get out from under our feet, 
and to quit cluttering up our way as we 


attempt, here, to see whether or not we can 
develop in this, our country, an economic 
and racial democracy based upon the Judeo- 
Christian ethic, which can be superior to 
that which they blindly worship as the Rus- 
sian system, without too much real infor- 
mation as to its actual] operation. 

For, we also desire a better way of life; 
we also intend to eliminate the evils of 
monopoly capitalism and the economic 
feudalism it has produced. But, we demand 
that we be allowed to do so without having 
our every action tested by the hoary dogmas 
of the past; our characters assassinated, and 
our motives impugned by those who blindly 
accept these dogmas as immutable truth, 
and who live in mortal dread that here in 
this land we shall develop new truths and 
new lights, which will wrench them from 
their ancient anchorage and force them to 
use their encrusted brains. 

What I am asking, and what 1 think the 
American veteran is asking, particularly the 
veteran who has but recently become a citi- 
zen again, is an opportunity for peace to 
exist in the world in which the peoples of 
this Nation, of Russia, and of every nation 
shall have an opportunity to get to work at 
the great task of producing a finer way of 
life. We also ask that all people with pre- 
conceptions, gross prejudices, and dogmas 
get out of our way as we work to produce 
this better world. 

Therefore, if Russia needs oil, and it ap- 
pears that the people of the United States, 
the British, and the Dutch have hogged all 
of the oil, to the extent that it constitutes a 
real, existing threat to the development of the 
economy of the Soviet Union, then these 
nations and Iran, through the facilities of 
the United Nations, should propose a more 
equitable distribution of this resource, to- 
gether with a plan to give fairer treatment 
to the peoples who occupy the lands under 
which the oil exists. 

In return for this, we should be entitled to 
ask the Russians to cooperate in an attempt 
to work out a twentieth century method for 
the solution of economic problems through 
the United Nations rather than resorting to 
nineteenth-century imperialistic aggression 
or the more subtle subterfuge of supporting a 
nationalistic autonomy of a small state 
What the world needs is less nationalism— 


not more little nations to stoke its hate- 
breeding fires. I admit that the method to 
which I just referred has been the method 


which this nation, and other nations, have 
used in the past, but again the peoples of the 
world, and surely our veterans of this war, 
are entitled to ask that their governments 
shall dedicate themselves to using the United 
Nations, and the subordinate bodies incorpo- 
rated within it, as the modern, twentieth 
century method of solving these problems. 
Let us admit, for the purpose of argument, 
that on this question of oil, we, the British, 
and the Dutch should have moved first. 
Nevertheless, I believe in the inherent fair- 
ness of the masses of the people of America 
therefore, I believe that if it is oil Russia 
needs, then had the Government of that na- 
tion openly disclosed the facts, upon which 
they based their inadequacy of supply, to the 
peoples of this Nation through the use of the 
United Nations, the people of America would 
have forced our Government to openly nego- 
tiate an equitable solution of this problem. 
The United Nations is, and should be used 
as, a forum to reach behind the governments 
of the world to the peoples of the world. It 
evidences lack of confidence in people, in- 
consistent with my belief in democracy, for 
any government of any nation to fail to use 
this forum as a means of reaching the sense 
of justice, and the great well of good will, in- 
herent in the peoples of the world. 
Likewise in the case of Manchuria, and the 
now generally accepted fact that many Man- 
churian factories were stripped of their ma- 
chinery, it is impossible for me to rationalize 
this act as one of concern for or interest in 
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the Chinese people. It is for the people of 
China finally to determine their form of econ- 
omy and their form of government, but the 
removal of machinery from factories, thereby 
destroying the means of production of things 
necessary to create a strong economy in 
China, was harmful to the Chinese people no 
matter what form their government might 
take. Therefore, it is impossible for me to 
justify it as an act beneficial even to a Com- 
munist China, assuming one arises. Fur- 
thermore, since we know that the original 
Japanese occupation of Manchuria was 
wrongful usurpation of Chinese authority 
over Chinese land, then we cannot accept as 
rational the explanation of Russia that the 
things which they took were Japanese; that 
the Japanese were an enemy nation and 
that, therefore, they were entitled to take 
these things under the right of conquest. 
Since we know that Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria originally was wrongful, it follows 
that the Russian explanation that this ma- 
chinery was theirs because of their contribu- 
tion to the conquest of Japan is illogical. 
An explanation, incidentally, which, consid- 
ering the short period of time that Russia 
was engaged in the Japanese war, has had the 
effect of irritating the average American, 
furnishing fuel for the Russophobe, and 
handcuffing the American, non-Communist, 
supporter of good Russo-United States rela- 
tions, upon whose support the whole hope for 
good relations lies. 

But, here again, we must remember that 
one of the great needs of Russian economy is 
machinery; that we have recently learned the 
incredible fact that a Russian request for con- 
sideration of a loan of a billion dollars, with 
which tou buy machinery from the United 
States, was lost in our State Department. 
Certainly, if I were a Russian, I would con- 
sider such an explanation just as insulting to 
my Russian intelligence as we Americans 
consider the Russian explanation of the Man- 
churian machinery situation as insulting to 
ours. And we, as citizens seeking to view 
American-Russian relationships objectively, 
are entitled to wonder whether or not we 
could trace the source of Russian activity in 
Manchuria, which cannot be justified, to an 
equally, if not more, aggravating and irritat- 
ing act of our own State Department in its 
disdainful attitude towards this Russian re- 
quest for a loan. The attitude must be de- 
fined as disdainful, because the explanation 
of a lost pepper in the State Department, re- 
ceived from a friendly foreign government 
and a recent war ally, is so incredible as to 
shock the intelligence of every open-minded 
citizen 

Therefore, as a citizen, I call upon the 
Russophobes and the Russophiles to with- 
draw from the arena, and I equally call upon 
the Governments of the people of the United 
States and Russia, and of Great Britain, to 
abandon their acts of irritation; to abandon 
wrongful, anachronistic methods; to discard 
diplomatic practices which originated in an 
era of nationalism and distrust and to give 
to us, the peoples of the world, an open 
discussion of the economic problems which 
we, the world’s people, are entitled to demand 
of our governments, whether they be those 
of Russia or those of the world’s capitalistic 
nations. For those who would desire to 
govern us must show us, the people, that 
respect for, and confidence in, our ability to 
reach a correct result, which an honest be- 
lief in democracy establishes as our right. 

For the few minutes that remain, let me 
touch upon domestic issues. 

Many contemporary problems press ur- 
gently upon us, such as the control of in- 
flation, which has contributed to the rise 
of fascism in the past; the need to house 
our people—within equitable limits, it is 
proper to give priority for this housing to 
the generation which has returned from the 
war so that they may begin their lives and 
the responsibilities of parenthood under cir- 
cumstances which will give a hopeful augur 


for better future generations; the need to 
expand social security, including provisions 
for health and accident insurance, and medi- 
cal care operated on a national basis, using 
methods which are consistent with our basic 
democratic ethics; the need to control atomic 
energy so that it may be retained as a re- 
source of the people with emphasis upon its 
peaceful use, together with an unceasing 
attempt to control its destructive threat 
through the extension of the United Nations 
into a world federation, with powers orig- 
inally limited and designed to cope with this 
specific threat. These are but a few of the 
urgent contemporary problems 


However, at best most of these urgent 


+ questions are but salves and unguents to rub 


upon the sores which are the most readily 
observable phenomena thrown out by mo- 
nopolistic capitalism, which is essentially 
feudal in its character. Fundamentally and 
basically, we must evolve immediately a phi- 
losophy upon which to base the democratic 
economy which is a heritage prophesied for 
us by the Declaration of Independence, when 
it was stated therein that governments are 
created among men, derive their power from 
the consent of the governed, and exist only 
for the purpose of affording to people life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. There- 
fore, since we operate our Government as a 
representative democracy—a republic—we 
must find in our country a political party 
dedicated to the extension of their prin- 
ciple as the means of implementing it and 
bringing it into existence. Since this need 
is more basic than the temporary problems, 
it is actually more urgent. 

I am a believer in political action, since 
political action, by its name, itself indi- 
cates evolution by the use of democratic 
procedures as opposed to direct action which 
implies force and revolution. (Reaction- 
aries please note.) But, political action, if it 
is to become something more than a mere 
outlet for emotional frustration, must be 
effective. To be effective, the means which 
are adopted must be those calculated to pro- 
duce change by evolution. Such means must 
be those best able to persuade the great bulk 
of our umnpersuaded people, particularly 
white-collar workers and farmers, that their 
condition will be better, when the forces 
of monopoly are limited or controlled so that 
they can be bent to serve the people, and not 
worsened by the program advanced as the 
alternative for the monopoly production and 
the quasi liberties which are the norm of 
today. 

We must understand that people want 
progress, not change. So, if we are to per- 
suade people to follow a course which we 
consider to be progressive, it is time for us 
to quit using slogans and to blueprint that 
course—to prove by the logic and weight of 
our argument, and the practicality of oper- 
ation of our blueprint, that we can produce 
a higher standard of material well-being, 
more szcurity, and more real freedom than 
they presently enjoy. I repeat, we must 
abandon the present method of approach 
which indicates to too many people that 
all we are advocating is a change of masters 
rather than a true progressive program which 
favors full fruition of men’s inherent dem- 
ocratic desires. 

Time is short, dreadfully short, and it re- 
quires a concentrated effort of those who 
are capable of the hard thinking necessary 
to produce the philosophy, to apply it toa 
blueprint, and then to draw the blueprint, 
and have the courage to present specific 
things to people. I urge the specific because 
I am convinced that people are growing 
weary of merely hearing about the “common 
man.” They, as the common man, are now 
demanding that those who have aroused their 
interest and profess to be their friends shall 
not continue to ask them to take things on 
hope and faith alone, but that they shall 
lay out before them, as common men, the 
blueprint of the plan for the future, in order 
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that they may test its effectiveness to pro- 
duce the kind of world for which they have 
an instinctive longing. 

I have tried desperately to lay before you 
the urgencies of the day. The forces of re- 
action do not want to hear them; they will 
never solve them, Nevertheless, there is a 
greater burden laid upon those of us who 
profess to see these problems and to be 
progressive and liberal. For just as in pol- 
itics, it is true that, “You cannot beat some- 
one with no one,” so also we cannot get 
people to continue to accept words and prom- 
ises, no matter how fully they may express 
their inherent longings and desires, until and 
unless we implement our words with a spe- 
cific philosophy and a specific program. 

I have given you the challenge of the 
present. It contains the hope of the future. 

I pledge you my willingness to work in 
harness with all who courageously desire to 
face it. 


The Case of Mihailovich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the case of 
Gen.:-Draja Mihailovich, former Minis- 
ter of Yugoslavia, is one that must com- 
mand attention from the American peo- 
ple and their Representatives, if our fu- 
ture allies are to have any confidence in 
our pledged word as a nation. 

There is no real question about the 
fact that General Mihailovich took arms 
against the German invaders of his 
country in April 1941, at a time when 
foviet Russia was an ally of national 
socialist Germany. At that time the 
present dictator of Yugoslavia, Marshal 
Josip Broz, called Tito, was an expatri- 
ate, studying in Moscow as a faithful 
adherent of the Third International— 
the Comintern—which had adopted the 
alliance with Hitler’s Germany as an in- 
ternational program of aggression for 
mutual benefit. 

For two years and a half, during the 
darkest days of the struggle against Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, Draja Mihailo- 
vich fought on our side. No question was 
raised as to his loyalty or valor while 
there was a real doubt about the outcome 
of the war. Only after our victory was 
seen to be certain did other elements in 
Yugoslavia flock to the well-equipped 
and well-provisioned ranks of Tito, who 
then began to receive from the United 
States and Great Britain all that had 
been promised—but not delivered—to 
Mihailovich. 

Now, as we all know, Marshal Tito al- 
leges that General Mihailovich trafficked 
with the German enemy. Our State De- 
partment has asked that Mihailovich be 
given <n open trial upon these charges, 
and that American officers and men who 
saw Mihailovich’s troops in action be al- 
lowed to testify. This request has been 
categorically refused by Tito, whose sup- 
porters in the Kremlin now openly de- 
mand by radio that all Tito’s claims be 
ratified without argument. 

From every point of view of American 
law, customs, and instinct these proposals 














go against the grain. They contravene 
our basic conception of fair play, of hon- 
est dealing, and of the right of every 
man accused to be allowed witnesses in 
his defense. 

In evidence of American opinion upon 
this issue, I ask leave to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorials by Mr. 
William Philip Simms on April 9, from 
the New Leader of April 6, and from the 
Washington Daily News of April 11: 

|From the Washington Daily News] 
AN ALLY IN PERIL 
(By William Philip Simms) 

Secretary Byrnes said last night he had 
received no reply to his 10-day-old request 
that American Army personnel be permitted 

testify in the “treason” trial of Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich, famed guerrilla leader and 
rmer Yugoslav War Minister. A Belgrade 
rt last Friday said Marshal Tito had 
urned the United States down. 

Meantime, in a statement to the writer, 
former Marine Capt. Walter R. Mansfield, 
of New York, called the threatened execution 
of an Allied commander without a fair trial 
“one of the greatest outrages in history.” 
It was not, he said, the sert of thing he and 
other Americans were fighting for. He 
pointed out that we give Axis war criminals 
cpen trials lasting weeks or months. We 
sven allowed the Jap General Yamashita to 
appeil to the Supreme Court. We can hardly 
stand by and see an ally “railroaded” to his 
death. 

“I sincerely hope,” said Captain Mansfield, 
who was parachuted into Yugoslavia in 1943 
to report military intelligence and help co- 
ordinate guerrilla operations with general 
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see to it that Mihailovich gets a fair trial. 

“I parachuted into the Chetnik area in 
August 1943 and spent 6 months with them. 
I saw a great deal of Mihailovich and visit- 
ed his forces in nearly every part of Serbia. 
Other Americans with me and I can testify 
his sole aim was to get rid of the Germans 
and restore freedom to his country. 

“I witnessed road ambushes on German 
truck columns and troops and the destruc- 
tion of vital German railway lines. Our 
enemies were always the Nazi occupation 
forces and the prisoners we took (whom I 
saw) were German soldiers. 

“General Mihailovich had been fighting 
this war of harassment on the Germans ever 
since his country had been occupied in 1941. 
His own supply of arms exhausted, he had to 
rely on what he could capture. But he con- 
tinued to fight at a time when the rest of the 
world was verging on collapse under Axis pres- 
sure, 

“Late in 1943, first Russia, then Britain, 
began singing the praiges of Tito, former 
underground agent in Yugoslavia who had 
been trained for his job in Russia. Tito was 
no mystery to those of us who fought in 
Serbia. He stood for one thing above all 
others—communism. 

“As the war went on and it began to appear 
that maybe the Allies might win, many 
Croats—who, in 1941, had laid down their 
arms and welcomed the Germans—began to 
flock to Tito, another Croat, as their only 
refuge. Sponsored by Russia, his little band 
began to expand. The Soviet Government 
set up a special radio station in Russia to ad- 
vertise this new Communist leader. BBC in 
London followed suit. 

“It was sickening to some of us Americans 
to sit in a Chetnik-held town and listen to 
BBC announce that Tito’s partisans, in a 
glorious battle against the Germans, had just 
taken the town in which we were cimped. 

“At the moment when we Americans saw 
Mihailovich conducting major drives against 
the Germans, Russia and Britain were an- 
nouncing to the world that he was a col- 
laborator and traitor. In this way Tito in- 
sured his right to use Allied arms to fight his 
political enemy—Mihailovich. 
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“I am not a Yugoslav,” Captain Mansfield 
concluded. “I am not of Yugoslav ancestry. 
I have no ax to grind. Iam simply an Amer- 
ican citizen who sees us standing by while 
one of the greatest outrages in history is being 
perpetrated.” 


—_—_— 


[From the New Leader] 


JUSTICE FOR MIHAILOVICH—TELEGRAM TO SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE BYRNES FROM CONSTANTIN 
FOTICH, FORMER YUGOSLAV AMBASSADOR TO 
THE*‘UNITED STATES 


Reports from Belgrade announce the cap- 
ture of Gen. Draja Mihailovich, leader of 
the first effective anti-Nazi guerrilla army 
in Europe, and state that he faces trial for 
treason before Tito’s courts. 

I appeal to you to use your influence with 
Tito’s government to see that American offi- 
cers who were attached to General Mihailo- 
vich from September 1943 until December 
1944 be called upon to give their evidence. 
Also, to use your influence to see that Gen- 
eral Mihailovich be given the right to choose 
American or other Allied counsel. 

The contribution made by General Mi- 
hailovich to the Allied war effort was recog- 
nized by telegrams of appreciation addressed 
to him by the Allied Middle East Command 
in August 1942, by General Eisenhower in 
December 1943, and by other Allied com- 
manders at various times 

Col. Albert Seitz, Capt. Walter Mansfield, 
Capt. George Musulin, Col. Robert McDowell, 
Col. Walter T. Carpenter, Capt. Nicholas 
Lalich, and a number of other American 
officers were witnesses of the struggle of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich against the Germans. Since 
considerations of security no longer obtain, 
I would respectfully urge that, in order that 
the American public may be fully informed, 
the text of the various reports submitted by 
American officers attached to both Tito and 
Mihailovich be released for publication. 

Mihailovich and his forces rescued and 
turned over to the American military au- 
thorities over 500 American airmen, in addi- 
tion to many other Allied airmen, shot 
down over territory under his control. 

If the American officers and airmen, who 
lived for many months with Mihailovich and 
his Chetniks, are not permitted to testify at 
the forthcoming trial, the whole procedure 
will be a mockery of justice, in which the sen- 
tence has been passed before the trial has 
been opened. Given such a trial, it may 
safely be predicted that Mihailovich will be 
found guilty of collaborating with the Ger- 
mans, despite the fact of his loyalty to the 
Allied cause and despite the fact that up until 
the very end of the occupation the Germans 
had a price of 100,000 gold marks on his 
head. 

Addressing this appeal to you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I am certain that I am expressing the 
sentiments of the overwhelming majority of 
the Serbian people for whom Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich has for almost 5 years now been 
the symbol of the struggle against tyranny, 
and for freedom and democracy. 


[From the Washington Post] 
GENERAL MIHAILOVICH 


Marshal Tito’s government has curtly re- 
jected a formal request by the United States 
Government that some of the American of- 
ficers who were saved by the Serbian Chet- 
niks from death or capture be permitted to 
testify at the trial of Gen. Draja Mihailovich. 
The Yugoslav Government, in its reply, did 
not deny that General Mihailovich had shel- 
tered American and British airmen shot or 
forced down over the Balkans and had aided 
them to escape. It merely pointed out that 
he had done this from selfish and unworthy 
motives, namely, the hope of getting Allied 
assistance and especially arms for his forces. 
Thus the implication is that any testimony 
American officers might give on this point 
would be ipso facto irrelevant to the main 
charge that General Mihailovich collaborated 
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with his ostensible enemies, the Germans, for 
the purpose of making war against Tito. 

This ingenious reasoning is echoed by the 
Moscow radio, which, while the case of 
Mihailovich is still theoretically sub judice, 
has been demanding the head of “one of the 
greatest Hitlerite criminals.” Moscow, too, 
admits that Mihailovich “saved a certain 
number of American airmen” but goes on to 
ask: “Wes it possible for him to act any 
differently, especially as he hoped to receive 
aid in food and arms under those condi- 
tions?” Indeed, the Moscow radio has hint- 
ed very broadly that the American and Brit- 
ish officers who were with Mihailovich are 
themselves tainted with his guilt, for, though 
it must have been obvious to them that Mi- 
hailovich was doublecrossing his own people 
and his allies as well, “the Anglo-American 
mission stayed at his headquarters at the 
very time his forces were fighting the parti- 
sans.” From all this it is easy to see what 
the Yugoslav Government means when it 
insists that “full justice will be done” in the 
case of General Mihailovich 

The truth, however, is that both the Brit- 
ish and American Governments have a cer- 
tain moral responsibility in seeing that ful) 
justice, according to our own understanding 
of that word, is done. Moreover, it would 
be dangerous as well as hypocritical to evade 
this responsibility. After all, it was not 
without diplomatic encouragement that the 
Serbian military leaders undertook the revo- 
lution which led to the invasion of their 
country and the destruction of their capital 
It is also true that the many Aliied promises 
of assistance to General Mihailovich were 
very imperfectly kept. Finally, it is true 
that, despite these promises, the bulk of 
Allied military assistance in Yugoslavia was 
given, for strategic reasons, not to Mihailo- 
vich but to his enemy Marshal Tito, thereby 
enabling him to seize and hold the power he 
now possesses. Thus the failure of Great 
Britain and the United States to insist upon 
open and impartial justice for General Mi- 
hailovich would vastly increase existing bit- 
terness and suspicion among Communists 
and non-Communists everywhere in the 
world, and would make all future statements 
promises, or pledges by either of these pow- 
ers open to the deepest skepticism 

Tnis being so, the case of General Mihailo- 
vich contains a serious threat to world amity 
and peace. As such it may properly be 
brought before the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 








Report of the Economic Problems Division 


of the Federal Council of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re 
marks in the Recorp, I am very glad to 
have an opportunity to insert the follow- 
ing statement of the Federal Council of 
Churches concerning our economic prob- 
lems in the light of Christian principles: 

The confusion and uncertainty which exist 
widely today in regard to desirable purposes, 
principles, and methods in the economic 
aspects of our common life lead u_ to ex- 
press what we believe should constitute the 
approach of those who seek to be sincere 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. We are 
convinced— 

1. That it should be the endeavor of Chris- 
tian people to consider these matters on a 
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level higher than that of group partisanship 
and in the light of their understanding of 
Christian teaching. 

2. That it is the duty of the churches, 
pastors and people, to seek to arouse the con- 
science of the Nation on all matters involv- 
ing moral principles. — 

3. That the social ideals of the churches 
as previously adopted by the Federal Council 
constitute a general statement on these 
subjects which continues to be of enduring 
value. 

4. That two specific actions are even more 
significant now than when they were origi- 
nally adopted. 

A. At the 1944 biennial, the council voted 
to “urge our Government to establish per- 
manent procedures for securing the objec- 
tives which have been sought by the Com- 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice,” be- 
lieving that “discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, or national origin is 
one of the great moral issues before our 
Nation today.” 

B. In November 194: the executive com- 
mittee voted to favor “an increase of the 
minimum wage to 65 cents an hour with 75 
cents an hour after 2 years, in order to pro- 
vide for our lowest paid workers, under pres- 
ent conditions, an adequate American stand- 
ard of living,” believing that “the current 
provision of 40 cents an hour or $16 for a 
40-hour week in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is wholly inadequate under present costs of 
living.” ; 

5. That as investors «‘ funds in substantial 
amounts and as employers of labor in con- 
siderable numbers, the churches have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate the Christian ethic 
at vital points in the economic order. The 
fact that they are exempt from the pressures 
of competitive enterprise and largely exempt 
from taxation puts them in a favored posi- 
tion and invites them to exercise leadership in 
matters of investment and employment. Too 
often, however, the economic policies of the 
churches reflect an uncritical attitude similar 
to that of the less enlightened portion of the 
business community 

As stewards before God the churches carry 
a responsibility in the administration of their 
funds that includes but goes beyond prudence 
as to their financial soundness and the rate 
of return on their investments; it involves in 
@ particular way the exercise of the Christian 
conscience and of understanding in relation 
to the social character of the purposes, poli- 
cies, and practices of the economic under- 
takings in which the funds are invested. The 
freedom to choose from among investment 
possibilities is an important element in the 
choices that determine the effectiveness of the 
testimony of the churches to the Christian 
ethic. 

The lives of many lay persons are joined 
to the churches in the employer-employee 
relationship There are relatively few 
churches that do not have at least a part- 
time helper, and in many instances the de- 
nominations, in their national and area of- 
fices, in their printing establishments and 
elsewhere, employ large numbers of em- 
ployees. This means labor practices based 
upon labor policies, which should reflect vig- 
orous examination and revision in the light 
of the principles made manifest in the faith 
which the churches proclaim. The churches 
have an obligation to support by their own 
example the highest standards in such mat- 
ters as wages, hours, vacation provisions, and 
labor-management relations. 

6. That all Christians recognize the higher 
ethical value inherent in the cooperative as 
over against the competitive motive and 
that as cooperation is emphasized and com- 
petition subordinated we approach more 
nearly to the teachings of Jesus. We there- 
fore encourage the extension of cooperative 
techniques and other similar means of bring- 
ing about economic justice and brotherhood. 

7. That since our churches affirm both the 
priesthood of all believers and also the sacred- 
ness of all vocations proper for Christians, 


one of their major tasks today is to give voca- 
tional guidance in terms of God's activity 
through men in their various vocations. 

All Christians, whether in lay tasks or in 
ecclesiastical service, share exactly the same 
necessity for sacrifice for the Christian cause 
and receive like spiritual rewards. Corpora- 
tions and cooperatives also have responsibili- 
ties, commensurate with their powers, for 
serving the common good and for making it 
possible for their employees to do likewise 
through their labor. ' 

Christian education should not only train 
students to serve humanity but it should 
reveal more clearly the need of a more equi- 
table distribution of personnel to lands which 
now suffer from lack of Christian workers. 

Inasmuch as many people tend to accept 
their vocational ethics from the secular world, 
the churches should help them reevaluate 
their vocations in terms of Christian service, 
putting human welfare before one’s own 
profit. Christians of all vocations should be 
joined in a fellowship of sacrifice, distin- 
guished from the secular world around them. 

The churches should emphasize the sacred- 
ness of personality lest men become pawns, 
exploited for profit, or pushed about for con- 
venience, instead of being regarded as hav- 
ing the right to be workers together with 
God, and should lay constant stress upon 
this principle of the stewardship of life. 

In view of the tragic shortage of full-time 
Christian workers we would call to the at- 
tention of those who are responsible for 
vocational guidance in schools and colleges 
the desirability of their pointing out the 
possibilities of life service through the 
church, as well as of interpreting all voca- 
tions in Christian terms. 

8. That the nature of man and the struc- 
ture of modern industrial society have 
caused the right to an opportunity for em- 
ployment at an equitable wage to become a 
basic right. The responsibility for assuring 
full employment therefore rests upon all 
people as members of management, organized 
labor, agricultural, consumer, and other 
groups and through their government. We 
welcome the recently enacted Employment 
Production Act as a significant step in the 
right direction. 

9. That the strategy which labor and man- 
agement follow in industrial disputes should 
be adopted in full recognition that conse- 
quences of their decisions may extend far 
beyond the locality or area immediately in- 
volved. and transcend the interests of the 
two parties. In our interdependent national 
economy the outcome of a major industrial 
dispute is so “affected with a public interest” 
that an early and constructive settlement is 
imperative. This calls for the maximum ex- 
ercise of self-discipline on the part of both 
management and labor. 

We reaffirm labor’s right to strike, and we 
recognize the long-term benefits which the 
acknowledgment of this right has brought 
both to labor and to the public. But we 
urge the moral obligation that rests upon 
labor and management always to-enter into 
and carry on collective bargaining in good 
faith, and to utilize fully such methods of 
settlement as conciliation, mediation, and 
arbitration. Furthermore, added democratic 
procedures should be established whereby the 
essential interests of labor, management, in- 
vestors, and consumers may be better safe- 
guarded. 

10. That on the international level eco- 
nomic justice and brotherhood are essential 
to world peace and order. It is always easier 
to state these principles than it is to find 
the public response to implement them. 
Therefore the churches should seek more 
earnestly to discharge their responsibility 
of educating their people so that these prin- 
ciples will be established in the community, 
the nations, and the world. 

11. That in addition to these matters, on 
which we believe a broad Christian Ccon- 
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sensus exists, other questions press upon the 
Christian conscience with new urgency, ques- 
tions calling for earnest study. Among them 
are these: the role of government in main- 
taining economic and industrial stability: 
the problem of preserving a maximum of 
economic freedom while guaranteeing a 
“floor” of economic security; the ever-re- 
curring question whether the pursuit of 
prefit, in the sense of a reward beyond com- 
pensation for work done, can be reconciled 
with Christian principles; the extent to 
whicn wege determination properly involves 
assumptions concerning profit and price 
levels; the merits of organized labor’s de- 
1oaand for union security, and ways in which 
conflict between economic groups can be 
kept within manageable limits without cur- 
tailing essential freedoms. 

These questions are not external to Chris- 
tian ethics; they are issues which the Chris- 
tian conscience cannot evade. We therefore 
urge full ccoperation by the membership of 
our churches in the currently announced 
study of the relation of Christianity to the 
economic order by the Department of Re- 
search and Education. Only by patient and 
conscientious inquiry, conducted in all hu- 
mility and directed toward discovering the 
will of God, can we find our way through 
the complex issues of our day. 


The Spiritual Understanding of Atomic 
Energy Can Bring Peace on This Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
atomic energy has appeared upon the 
world’s horizon as a force which can 
glorify or destroy man. The choice is up 
to man himself. More than ever before, 
we, as decent citizens of whatever nation 
we may belong to, must take advantage 
of the wisdom of the great religious lead- 
ers to guide us into safe waters. Never 
before has the fate of the world depended 
so entirely upon the fulfillment of man’s 
duty to man, the second great command- 
ment to love thy neighbor. 

In the days’ before ‘Hiroshima world 
morality was constantly besieged by the 
use of power, physical power. Christian- 
ity can never reconcile itself to the false 
proverb that might equals right. Now 
we face the threat of a new kind of might, 
a power so much more terrible, so poten- 
tially devastating, that the godly all over 
the world have cause to fear for the life 
and goodness of mankind. This power 
can move in secret ways, it can strike be- 
fore we know that evil is intended. We 
have now a perverted realization of the 
Biblical prophecy that the weak shall be 
made strong, the humble exalted, and the 
meek inherit the earth. It is not now 
just the strong who can destroy the world, 
the meek and the humble have been given 
that power too. 

There is only one defense against the 
use of atomic energy by one nation 
against another. Our world organiza- 
tion, the United Nations, must be given 
the control of all destructive devices. It 
must have the authority to police, to in- 














spect, to supervise. The churches of 
America can help by joining with the 
churches of other countries to throw their 
weight against the tragic race for arma- 
ments which may well begin. We must 
work together, one nation with another, 
to assure the world at large that brother- 
ly love is not an empty phrase to be placed 
in a frame and forgotten. The cloud 
which rose above Hiroshima still hangs 
over the world. The United Nations is 
our only hope to dispell the shadow it has 
cast so that we may live in the sun again. 

The churches who are the spiritual 
leaders of the world can, and I am sure 
will, take the lead in establishing perma- 
neni peace upon this earth by channel- 
ing this tremendous atomic energy for 
the benefit, health, and growth of the hu- 
man race. Through the voice of the 
church the people will be informed and 
in turn their representatives in govern- 
ment will take heed. Let us all pray for 
peace. 





Disposal of Surplus Property 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN TH2 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, when demobilization of our 
armed forces commenced in earnest after 
VJ-day last year, we began to hear 
whispers of discontent from veterans that 
the priority given them by the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 was not working out 
the way we had intended. The veteran 
was getting the cold shoulcer from all 
the disposal agencies. Invariably he was 
told one of two things—eitier that the 
Federal Government, State agencies, lo- 
cal instrumentalities, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations had beat him to the draw or 
that he could not have the equipment 
because it would not help him make a 
profit in his business. 

I talked the situation over with the 
veterans as well as with our surplus prop- 
erty officials and introduced a bill, H. R. 
4793, which I felt would remedy both of 
these situations. My bill provided that 
the veterans would have the top priority 
for purchase of surplus goods after the 
needs of the Federal Government had 
been taken care of and that he could buy 
surplus materials for his own use with- 
out proving their value to his business. 
These amendments seemed to remove the 
two restrictions which were making vet- 
erans’ priority a sham. 

Five long months have passed. During 
that time many of our colleagues joined 
me by introducing identical and similar 
legislation. 

We finally have a bill before us to 
straighten out this mess. Although some 
additions have been made, this bill is 
basically the one I introduced last No- 
vember. It corrects most adequately the 
two weaknesses of the Surplus Property 
Act which have plagued every veteran 
who had his eye on a jeep, a camera, a 
typewriter, or any of the million and one 
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other items our armed forces found they 
could do without. 

Action has already been too long de- 
layed. The discontented whispers of last 
October have mounted into a tremendous 
clamor. Our returned heroes are disap- 
pointed, infuriated, and just plain fed 
up with excuses. 

I hope the House will show over- 
whelmingly its desire to correct this in- 
justice by approving unanimously today 
H. R. 6157, that the Senate will accord 
the bill’s provisions its speedy concur- 
rence, and that Presidential approval will 
be forthcoming at once. 





Our Invisible Guests—Europe’s Starving 


Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr, PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to speak to you on the sub- 
ject of the tragic conditions in Europe 
and the East at the present time. It is 
already too late, I am told, to save all 
the people who are now on the brink of 
Starvation. To do the minimum neces- 
sary is just as much a problem of plan- 
ning and logistics as was the war we have 
so recently won. Can we refuse to lend 
our genius to this new war? Do we dare 
to say that we can plan to destroy life 
but are not willing to plan to save life? 

I know well that Americans are willing 
and anxious to share. But the crisis 
cannot be met by gestures of good will, 
no matter how earnestly intended. Our 
people must have Government help to 
assure that their sacrifices will be effec- 
tive. They have a right to know that 
the bread they do not eat will mean 
bread in the mouths of the starving. Mr. 
Hoover’s plan of voluntary rationing can- 
not possibly fulfill these obligations. 
The bread the housewife does not buy 
will go stale on the shelves. Can we 
then wrap it up and ship it overseas? 
It has been said that if every American 
man, woman, and child saved a teaspoon 
of fat a day it would mean a million 
pounds a day to feed the women and 
children of starving countries. But who 
is going around to collect it? Mr. Hoov- 
er’s invisible guest, whom he wishes we 
would invite to every meal, would be well 
fed if he could actually sit at table with 
us. But he is thousands of miles over- 
seas. Can this guest wait until the 
housewives’ generosity is reflected back 
through her grocer, to the wholesaler, to 
the industry, and finally to the UNRRA 
purchasing agent? No, he will be dead 
by then. 

There are two levels of action which 
will provide the relief we want to give. 
First, there must be set-asides at the 
source of fats, oils, and cereal grains. 
The Government must make these foods 
available to UNRRA and not force 
UNRRA to compete in the open market 
for the lives of little children. Second, 
to assure that we ourselves are fairly 
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treated, that some of us do not continue 
in plenty and others in need, we must 
plan to resume some rationing. It has 
been said that this would be too difficult, 
that it would take too long. It has been 
said that the crisis is only a matter of 
a few months, so we do not need to take 
long-term measures. This is the wildest 
sort of optimism, based on political wish- 
ful thinking. The devastated areas can- 
not possibly be expected to produce 
enough food by the end of this year to 
carry them through another winter. We 
must face the fact that normalcy is a 
thing in the future and that we cannot 
yet go back to the days when our imagi- 
nation was our only restriction. Certain 
focds will be scarce for another 18 
months if we are to extend our help and 
our thanks to the people who need and 
deserve them. 

There are many ways in which we 
could move to alleviate suffering and 
prevent death. Far greater quantities 
of rice could be allocated for export. 
Linseed oil and copra could be saved for 
edible use instead of being turned into 
paints and soap. There should be inter- 
national allocation of cereal] grains and 
flour. 

The Combined Food Board should be 
expanded to include other countries 
which could supply food. Price control 
must be extended and remain a function 
of the OPA. Every rise in price means 
a devaluation of UNRRA’s dollars. 

America eats more richly and fully 
than any country in the world. This 
year we will eat 165 pounds of meat—40 
more than before the war. Meat con- 
sumption in the average UNRRA coun- 
try is 9% pounds per person, and yet 
we have turned over to UNRRA only 
3 percent of our commitments for the 
first quarter of this year. It is estimated 
that for every million tons of wheat 
withheld from the starving countries in 
the next 6 months 20,000,000 people will 
die. We are 50 percent behind on our 
commitments of wheat. Americans will 
get 45 pounds of fats for this year. 
Only 20 pounds are necessary to main- 
tain life, yet Poland wil] have only 3 
pounds per person. 

While we sit here, people are dying. 
In the face of our plenty, of our desire 
and obligation to help, how can we say 
any measure is “not necessary’’—that 
anything is “too difficult’’? 





Central Valley Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in discussion in the House today 
of the War Department civil functions 
appropriation bill, there was not sufficient 
time for every interested Member to 
speak. I was not able to do so. But 


I want to state here in the Recorp that 
my understanding of the provisions of 
the conference report for the Kings River 
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Dam in California is the same as that de- 
veloped in the debate. I understood that 
the language of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944, together with that added by the 
conference committee, will assure that on 
the Kings River project the provisions of 
the reclamation laws will control the op- 
eration and repayment. The reclama- 
tion law will, as I understand it, be ap- 
plied here, as it is another multiple-pur- 
pose water conservation and flood con- 
trol project, already a part of the Central 
Valley project. It is clearly most im- 
portant that a uniform policy govern all 
Federal water development projects in 
this area. 


Same Old Bait 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. WCODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial: 

SAME OLD BAIT 


While admittedly honest men can disagree 
as to the desirability of further loans, sub- 
sidies, and grants-in-aid to the United King- 
dom under its Socialist administration, there 
is no excuse for double dealing and for mis- 
leading the American public. 

Specifically, asa quid pro quo for the 
$4,400,000,000 loan, in addition to effacement 
of the British $25,000,000,000 lend-lease ob- 
ligation to the United States Government, it 
has been suggested that the British had more 
or less committed themselves to a course of 
reduction of tariff barriers and possible ulti- 
mate elimination of imperial preference. 

Remarks on this subject have been oblique, 
rather than direct, but they definitely expose 
a propaganda technique. 

For example, when the British loan was 
arranged on December 7 last, the New York 
Times reported: 

“The British agree to a set of liberal trade 
principles, comprising a document analogous 
in the world trade field to the Dumbarton 
Oaks agreement in the international political 
field.” 

This observation was based on the joint 
statement of the United States and the United 
Kingdom regarding the understanding 
reached on commercial policy. The two 
countries agreed td negotiate for the purpose 
of developing concrete arrangements for re- 
laxation of trade barriers of all kinds. 

While Britain plainly retained some free- 
dom of action and decision as to how much 
she wanted to liberalize her own trade bar- 
riers, much has been made in recent propa- 
ganda of the fact that Britain’s adherence to 
this program represented a new achievement, 
and constituted a strong argument for mak- 
ing the loan. 

But it was misleading to give the impres- 
sion that a new concession had been wrung 
from Britain as an inducement to the United 
States to make the loan. 

Fer in the master lend-lease agreement 
early in the war Great Britain had already 
committed herself in far more rigid terms to 
such an economic and trade policy. 

For example, article VII of the master lend- 
lease agreements provides “for agreed ac- 
tion * * * open to participation by all 
other countries of like mind, directed * * * 
to the elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international commerce, 


and to the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers.” 

Thus, the December 1945 joint statement 
of the two Governments on reduction of 
trade barriers and discriminatory policies 
adds nothing to the commitment assumed 
earlier in the lend-lease documents. 

The only significant addition is that a 
conference is to be called to discuss these 
subjects. 

Yet, in face of the record, Secretary Vinson, 
propagandizing for the loan in a speech be- 
fore the North Carolina Newspaper Institute 
at Chapel Hill, said: 

“The repayment of the loan and interest, 
moreover, is not all of the consideration or 
benefit that the United States receives under 
this financial agreement * * *, Britain 
promises to avoid trade controls which would 
discriminate against American products.” 

It is fudging the record to make it ap- 
pear that a foreign government, as a con- 
sideration for a new loan, is accepting a new 
principle, which in truth it already had em- 
braced years earlier as an inducement for the 
huge lend-lease advances. 

Yet, in face of such loose argument, some 
members of the British Parliament made it 
appear that, in making this concession, 
Britain was at this time losing its freedom 
of action. 

In seeking to clarify the record, we are not 
at this time dealing with the broader ques- 
tion .s to why we have to bribe a foreign 
country to adopt economic theories which 
their advocates contend are mutually bene- 
ficial. 

The public will be subject to exploitation 
and abuse until politicians are held to stand- 
ards of common accuracy and directness. 


Farmers Need Air Development and 
Expanded Air Mail Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, leading 
farm organizations of the United States 
have recorded their recognition of the 
value of aviation developments, par- 
ticularly as it pertains to the welfare of 
the farmers. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, representing 985,000 farm families, 
has taken a very definite stand in behalf 
of the expansion and development of air 
service and air power. They have placed 
emphasis on the fact that the time is not 
too far away when many perishable farm 
commodities will be transported by air. 

The National Grange, which represents 
750,000 farm families, has also gone on 
record in behalf of development of air 
transportation. A third great farm 
group, the National Council of Farm Co- 
operatives, speaking in behalf of 2,300,000 
farmer consumers, has recently passed 
a resolution stating that they favor the 
preservation and maintenance of tech- 
nological improvement and scientific ad- 
vances in all modes of transportation. 

For many years I have been particu- 
larly interested in the development of 
air transportation and air-mail service, 
and during this session of Congress I 
introduced a bill (H. R. 5427) providing 
that all domestic air-mail letters mailed 
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within the United States and its posses- 
sions and Territories be transmitted at 
the same rate for each ounce or fraction 
thereof as it now is within the country 
itself. This will mean that an air-mail 
letter can be sent to or from any one of 
our States, Territories, possessions, or 
the Canal Zone for the same price. 

I also introduced a bill, H. R. 4735, 
to provide for a United States air-mail 
post card and to authorize the trans- 
mission by air mail of private mailing 
cards. This legislation has received a 
great deal of favorable comment from 
many authoritative sources. 

I am also convinced that the rate of 
postage on air mail should be reduced 
because of the increased volume. For 
that reason, I introduced a bill to the 
effect that the rate shall be reduced from 
8 cents to 5 cents for each ounce or 
fraction thereof, This bill is H. R. 4734 

The March issue of Planes carried a 
significant statement by Mr. Edward A. 
O'Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Planes is the offi- 
cial publication of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association of America, Inc. Mr. 
O'Neal's article is reprinted herewith: 

AMERICAN FARMER WANTS AIR LEADERSHIP— 

O'NEAL 
(By Edward A. O'Neal, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation) 

The United States farmer has a deep in- 
terest in aeronautical research, and ke wants 
it continued at a high level; first, because he 
realizes that this country must maintain its 
leadership in aerial technology for security 
reasons, and second, because in the near fu- 
ture he will use air transport increasingly for 
travel and for shipping certain commodities. 

I’m quite sure that farmers devoutly hope 
that this country will never again be caught 
so vulnerable to attack as we were on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. Farmers know that just a few 
billions spent on air power previous to that 
time would have saved uncounted billions in 
wealth and many precious American lives. 

Fate has catapulted our country into a po- 
sition of world leadership. We cannot dis- 
charge the responsibilities which that leader- 
ship imposes unless we maintain our position 
as the foremost air power of the world. 

The course of world history during the next 
century will depend largely on what we do in 
this country. If anyone believes that the 
farmers of America favor a policy of living to 
ourselves alone, such a person is tragical)y 
mistaken. 

The advent of the low-cost, safe, and easily 
flown plane means a lot to farm and ranch 
pecple. Farm boys, most of whom are me- 
chanically minded to a notable degree, take 
to air travel as a duck takes to water. Planes 
are now in use for dusting, seeding, range 
patrol, coyote hunting, and many other uses 
Plane transportation of high-quality, perish- 
able foods offers some interesting possibili- 
ties. It’s my guess-that 10 years from now 
farmers will be using air transportation to a 
degree that few people envision today. 


FARMERS BACK AIR DEVCLOPMENT 


Leading farm organizations of the United 
States have recorded their recognition of the 
value of aviation developments. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
represents 985,000 farm families and says, 
“Transportation of farm and other products 
by air is here. Itc relative importance will 
be measured only by time, vision, improve- 
ments and freedom of opportunity to expand. 
Speed, reduction in refrigeration and the con- 
stantly lowering rates with increased services 
are among vhe factors indicating that ever 
increasing tonnages will te moved by air.” 











The National Grange, speaking for 750,000 
families, has said, “Transportation by air in 
the postwar period will assume an economic 
importance to agriculture and to the Nation 
as a whole far beyond that which existed 
prior to World War II.” 

A third great farm group, the National 
Council of Farm Cooperatives, speaking for 
2300,000 farmer consumers, has passed a 
resolution stating, “We favor the preservation 
and maintenance of technological improve- 
ment and scientific advances in all modes of 
transportation.” 





Compulsory Military Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
a peace and freedom loving Nation we 
have always held in abhorrence anything 
that might constitute militarism or com- 
pulsion. I share with my colleagues in 
the House reluctance to see compulsory 
military service continued even a day 
longer than is necessary. Nevertheless I 
am of the opinion that, in voting to sus- 
pend selective-service inductions for 5 
months and to exempt the 18- and 19- 
year-olds from the draft, the House com- 
mitted a grave error that endangers our 
national security and the peace we paid 
for so dearly. These two amendments 
have completely emasculated legislation 
that might otherwise be reasonably ade- 
quate. 

It is important that we face the reali- 
ties because the situation before us is not 
atheory. We have just completed a most 
blocdy war in which we, as well as other 
nations of the world, have suffered a 
terrible loss. As in the case of World 
War I, so in the course of this war, we 
have vowed that it was a war to end all 
wars, that we would exert every effort to 
set up an international organization that 
might aid in outlawing wars in the fu- 
ture. Before the conclusion of the war 
we.laid the groundwork for the United 
Nations Organization. We fought the 
war as United Nations; though the fight- 
ing is past the job is not yet complete. 
The United Nations as an organization 
has not yet begun to function smoothly. 
These first years while the attitude and 
machinery of accord are in the making, 
the fate of peace also depends upon some 
reasonable balance of power between 
the Big Three. The democracies of the 
world have witnessed uneasily America’s 
scrapping of much of its military might. 
The words of our representatives in in- 
ternational councils lose power and 
weight as a result of our too rapid disin- 
tegration of our armed forces. 

Until peace has been restored to the 
countries we have been obliged to con- 
quer with arms, and responsible govern- 
ments set up therein that will cooperate 
in our peaceful purposes, we shall need a 
fairly substantial Army and Navy to 
police this work. Until the United Na- 
tions as an organization has had an op- 
portunity to demonstrate that it can 
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handle some of the very difficult problems 
likely to face it, it is wise that we main- 
tain a substantial force. It is far too 
great a gamble to trust to fate alone our 
national security. Our allies as well 
as our defeated enemies are watching to 
see whether Congress extends Selective 
Service. They are deeply concerned with 
Congress’ decision as an index to our 
thinking, whether we will follow the 
course taken after World War I or 
whether we are willing to accept and 
asSume the world responsibility of lead- 
ership that is ours, 

For several months now we have been 
carrying on a volunteer program, hoping 
in that manner that we might obtain the 
necessary men to fill the ranks so that 
those who have served at home and 
abread for long stretches of time might 
return to their families. Our experience 
has been that we have not been able to 
get enough volunteers to meet the needs. 
True, about 675,000 men have volun- 
teered, but we have been falling short of 
our quota by more than 20,000 per 
month. This deficiency was filled with 
inductees from Selective Service lists. 

The May amendment, which elimi- 
nated the 18- and 19-year-olds, automat- 
ically reduces the number of men who 
might be available for induction during 
the next 2 years to approximately 100,000 
of whom about only 40,000 would be 
available for military service. In view 
of the fact that in the past 9 or 10 months 
about 20,000 men had to be drafted each 
month to meet the quotas, a mere pool of 
40,000 for a year and a half to 2 years 
is obviously inadequate. Further the 
Vinson amendment wholly suspends in- 
duction up until October 15, thereby 
leaving no source from which the short- 
age in Manpower can be drawn upon io 
meet the quotas. It is imprudent and 
unfair for the Congress to shift unto 
the President the burden and the obli- 
gation of deciding whether inductions 
should be resumed. This is purely con- 
gressional responsibility. I voted against 
both the May and the Vinson amend- 
ments. 

The sponsors of these emasculating 
amendments rely on the hope that the 
number of volunteers will be sufficient to 
permit the Army to function without the 
draft. This is a dangerous gamble, since 
it has been heavily discounted by those 
in a position to know the facts. I voted 
for passage of the bill, though it falls far 
short of my approval, in the hope that 
when it reaches the Senate it may be re- 
suscitated and given life so that it may 
fulfill its purpose and the needs of our 
national security. If the bill on final 
passage had been defeated selective serv- 
ice would have died, and it is for that 
reason, even though it did not meet with 
my approval, that I voted in favor of its 
passage. 

On Monday last the House also passed 
the bill to increase the pay of the per- 
sonnel in the armed forces. Frequent 
reference was made to this measure as 
the panacea for a volunteer army in the 
course of the debate on selective service. 
The position of many of the supporters 
of the May and Vinson amendments was 
that by offering higher pay to the en- 
listed men more volunteers would be at- 
tracted. The facts do not support this 
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optimism that volunteering will be suffi- 
cient. One-half of the March enlist- 
ments were men who volunteered rather 
than be drafted, and yet the number fell 
20,000 short of the quota. Remove the 
prospects of induction and the number 
of volunteers will fall notwithstanding 
the proffered bait of $25 extra a month. 
Combined with selective service the in- 
crease in pay might attract a few more 
volunteers but not sufficiently great to 
warrant the spending of $650,000,000 in 
extra pay at this time. 

I do not believe that selective service 
should be extended indefinitely; how- 
ever, I believe it is imperative that it 
be continued until such time as we are 
more certain of the events ahead of us. 
It is necessary that we continue selective 
service until we can evolve a more satis- 
factory method of filling the ranks of 
our armed forces to meet our commit- 
ments at home and abrcad, and in order 
that the men who have already served 
for extended periods can be relieved. 
The seasoned volunteers in service are 
particularly suited to carry on the police 
work abroad; however, the 18- and 19- 
year-olds still have tasks to perform in 
other branches of the service. 

It is my fervent hope that the Senate 
and the conferees will properly restore 
the Selective Service Act so as to give 
confidence and strength to our leaders 
now manfully striving to hold up our 
ideals so aptly expressed in the Atlan- 
tic Charter, so that it shall never again 
be necessary for our statesmen to resort 
to the appeasement of Yalta, Tehran, 
Moscow, and Potsdam. Let us adopt 
a course that will help us maintain our 
self-respect and assume due leadership 
and responsibility in world affairs, and 
thereby instill hope and confidence to the 
oppressed people of the world. 


A 


Retention of Camp Edwards as Veterans’ 
Hospital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following -resolu- 
tion of the General Court of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
WAR OF THE UNITED STATES TO RETAIN CAMP 
EDWARDS AS A HOSPITAL FOR THE CARE AND 
TREATMENT OF CONVALESCENT VETERANS, AND 
IN LIEU THEREOF TO RECOMMEND TO THE CON- 
GRESS THAT SAID CAMP BE TURNED OVER TO 
THE COMMONWEALTH FOR THE CARE AND 
TREATMENT OF CONVALESCENT VETERANS 
Whereas it appears that the War Depart- 

ment intends to abandon Camp Edwards as 

an institution for the care and treatment of 
convalescent members of the armed forces 
of the United States; and 

Whereas said camp has excellent facilities 
and extensive equipment for the treatment 
of wounded and convalescent veterans: 


Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts memorialize the Secretary of War 
to retain Camp Edwards for the treatment 
and hospitalization of veterans, and, in the 
event that such retention is not feasible or 
possible, that the Secretary of War recom- 
mend to the Congress that Camp Edwards 
with all faciilties, furnishings, and equipment 
therein be turned over to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts in order that the Common- 
wealth may continue said camp for the treat- 
ment of veterans; and be it further 

Resolved. That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officers of each branch of 
the Congress, to the Members thereof from 
the Commonwealth, and to the Secretary of 
War. 

In Senate, adopted, April 4, 1946. 

Invinc N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

In House of Representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, April 9, 1946 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 


Old-Age Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement made by me to the 
Committee on Ways and Means: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I am taking this 
opportunity to present to you very briefly 
my interest in, and my feelings concerning 
old-age security, a subject now under con- 
sideration by your committee. 

Many injustices have been perpetrated 
upon our elderly American citizens whose 
energies have been spent in the building 
of this country of ours, and who now find 
themselves without means to maintain a 
decent livelihood. 

Mr. Chairman, a vast majority of the peo- 
ple past 60 years of age of this Nation do 
not have sufficient means or income from 
private sources, such as insurance annuities, 
investments, or savings, to meet the min- 
imum requirements of maintenance. Up 
to this time Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance or Federal-State old-age assistance 
payments have not been sufficient to make 
up the deficit in these family budgets. 

I believe that all of our old people should 
have enough money to support themselves 
decently. The technological advances in in- 
dustry has made it practically impossible for 
anyone over 60 to find employment. Par- 
ticularly is this true among the manual la- 
bering classes. It is a gross injustice to 
consign these elderly people to poverty, to 
heap misery on their declining years because 
of the progress of the Nation. 

In order that this progress may continue, 
and jobs be made available for the young, it 
is my belief that we should so provide for 
these old people that they may live com- 
fortably, and contribute their per capita 
share to the consumer purchasing power of 
the country. 

It is a proven fact that national income is 
not determined by the amount of money 
in circulation, but by the turn-over of that 
money. I believe in a Federal old-age insur- 
ance program sufficient to maintain the con- 
sumer purchasing power of the aged, and 
to provide them with the comfort which a 
useful and profitable life has entitled them. 


Long Beach Recognized by Newspaper in 
Largest City in State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Sneaker, the follow- 
ing article in the Los Angeles Times, April 
14, 1946, tells of facts and trends in my 
beloved home city of Long Beach, which 
I am sure all my colleagues will enjoy 
reading, in this well-known newspaper 
in the “suburb of Long Beach to the 
north.” I will stipulate and state that 
the story has been well told, but only as 
far as it goes. 


Now, as to the population figures 
quoted. These do not include the fig- 
ures for Lakewood or Signal Hill, which 
are both within the corporate limits of 
Long Beach. Furthermore, I am in- 
formed the recent special census showed 
at least 317,000 people. But what is 
25,000 people, more or less, in California 
when we are talking of population? 

Early in my membership in this great 
House, I stated that no artificial rates, 
tariffs, controls, or decision of mere Man 
could keep back my native State of Cali- 
fornia and the far West from material 
progress and great population. I re- 
peatit. It is just in the nature of things 
which are to be—that is all. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of April 14, 
1946 | 


LONG BEACH, AMBITIOUS CITY OF 279,588, PLANS 
ON RESoRT TRADE ALSO 


(By Ed Ainsworth) 


If anyone who hasn't kept up with the 
times is preparing to twit Long Beach a tre- 
mendous twit about being a suburb of Des 
Moines, let him forever hold his peace. 

Long Beach isn’t a suburb of Iowa or any- 
where else any more. It’s a full-fledged, con- 
fident, aggressive, determined, ambitious big 
city with industrial red corpuscles coursing 
heartily through its vigorous veins. With 
ships, rubber, planes, bathing beauties, pe- 
troleum, graphs, charts, and an almanac 
tucked under its arm, it is headed full-tilt 
into a beckoning future. 

It will still pause to brag of its mild cli- 
mate or for an Iowa picnic in Bixby Park, but 
it’s got big things on its mind. 

POPULATION SOARS 


As the second largest city in Los Angeles 
County it claims a population of 279,588 to- 
day, as contrasted with a paltry 164,271 in 
1940, a gain of 47 percent. Anyone who goes 
atop one of its tall hotels and looks at the 
amazing panorama below can well believe it. 

In the distance toward Los Angeles har- 
bor—Long Beach wants it distinctly under- 
stood that it has its own gigantic bustling 
harbor, continually being improved and re- 
sents being lumped in under the title “Los 
Angeles Harbor’”—are the gigantic new docks 
of the east basin. About $30,000,000 of a 
projected $77,000,000 already has been spent 
on this improvement. When it is finished 
a huge southeast basin will have been cre- 
ated, too. It will include a field and moor- 
ing facilities for flying boats. 


BEACH BEING WIDENED 


In the foreground, alongside the huge civic 
auditorium and lagoon as the onlooker peers 


down at the bay front, a gigantic pipe line 
runs along the beach. It is pumping sanq 
to increase the width of Long Beach's fa- 
mous strand to 700 feet. Off toward Alamitos 
Bay a small dredger is working, also, assist- 
ing in the task of creating a greater pleasure 
and yacht harbor there, adjacent to the ma- 
rine speedway where boat races are held. 

For Long Beach is determined, along with 
its industrial surge, to maintain its reputa- 
tion as a resort city with manifold attrac- 
tions. This is attested by the fact that once 
again it is seeking conventions. And a heli- 
copter convention already has been sched- 
uled for June. Even the famous Tuna Club 
is getting ready for action again, now that the 
wartime ban on civilian craft has been re- 
moved, and is polishing up its rods and its 
whoppers. 

RUBBER BASIC INDUSTRY 


General Manager D. W. Cameron of the 
chamber of commerce lists rubber as the 
basic industry around which Long Beach 
plans to build its economic future—southern 
California being second only to Akron as a 
rubber center, and the future of synthetic 
rubber being almost illimitable. Next in im- 
portance ranks automobile fabrication, with 
water transportation offering great advan- 
tage in cheap freight. The Kaiser-Frazer Co. 
already has taken over two of the buildings 
at the Douglas plant for assembly of its cars. 
The Douglas plant itself still is busy building 
sky giants. 

The Hilton Hotel is going to double in size 
soon and have a helicopter roof. The Jer- 
gen’s Trust is planning a 15-story building 
next to the Hilton. A huge apartment build- 
ing is going in at Atlantic and Ocean Ave- 
nues. The Lafayette Hotel plans to double 
its capacity. 

BOND ISSUES VOTED 


Long Beach has voted $8,000,000 school 
bonds, $4,500,000 for bridges and drains and 


$2,000,000 in county sanitation district bonds 
recently. 


The community is proud of its distinction 
as a permanent naval operating base of the 
United States Fleet. The great warships and 


their satellites dot the enormous roadstead 
now. 


The city is proud, too, of its ultramodern 
738-acre airfield, Daugherty Field, where the 
most modern installations contribute to 
safety and where 6,000- and 17,000-foot run- 


ways provide facilities for the world’s largest 
planes. 


On water, on land, in the air, Long Beach is 
looking to the future. And the future it sees 
is exceedingly bright. 


Long Beach Sets Building Pace for Pacific 
Coast for March 1946 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to have unanimous consent to 
have printed the following item from 
the Long Beach Press Telegram of April 
5, 1946. Long Beach is my home city 
and the largest of the several important 
cities in the Eighteenth Congressional 
District, other important communities 
in the State are Artesia, Bellflower, 
Compton, Downey, Clearwater, Haynes, 








Linwoead, Norwalk, Signal Hill, South- 
gat $ Hollydale, Dominguez, Willow- 
bi JOR. 
Nafurally, Long Beach with her natural 
resources for naval and commercial ship- 
ping is the hub of these other thriving 
prosperous cities. 

And, the stated growth of Long 
Peach will be approximated throughout 

neighboring cities and towns: 
CITY LEADING IN PER CAPITA CONSTRUCTION 


Long Beach, based on population, is setting 
building pace on the west coast, a survey 
of the 10 largest cities reveals. 

All previous building records on the coast 
were smashed last month, the Associated 
Press reported today, with a total of $74 000,- 
000 in permits issued, doubling the former 
top mark for 1 month, made in 1941, and 
20 times the slowest wartime gain of early 
1943 

Ips Angeles topped all cities with $30,000,- 
009 in permits, San Francisco was second with 
$12,719,000. Long Beach placed third in the 
total amount with $6,625,000. On a per capita 
basis Long Beach ranked far ahead of those 

cities. 

The Long Beach permits issued last month 
were six times those for March of last year. 

Seattle ranked fourth on the coast with 
$5,348,000 and Portland fifth with $5,058,000. 
Other cities: 

Oakland, $3,340,000; San Diego, $3,050,000; 
Tacoma, $2,901,000; Sacramento, $2,674,000, 
and Spokane, $1,972,000. 

The Long Beach building program was held 
down sqgmewhat by the lack of some essen- 
tial materials. When those shortages are 
eased many buildings will be started in con- 
struction. 





Results of Poll on National Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting copy of the questionnaire 
which, in February 1946, I attempted to 
place in the hands of as many citizens 
of my district as possible. It was hu- 
manly impossible to send such a ques- 
tionnaire to each citizen of my district, 
but I believe the replies received fully 
cover the opinions of the majority of the 
people of the Seventeenth Ohio District 
which it is my honor to represent. 

My district might well be considered 
the Main Street of our Nation. We have 
approximately 50 percent urban and 5) 
percent rural population; all labor and 
farm organizations represented, as well 
as large industries and smal! business; 
two colleges and two universities. 

The questionnaire was sent to each 
committeeman and committeewoman— 
both Democratic and Republican—labor 
groups, farm groups, attorneys, barbers, 
business and industry, housewives, news- 
papers, professional groups—doctors and 
dentists, and so forth—public officehold- 
ers, salesmen, and school teachers. A 
total of 1,150 questionnaires was sent 
and the number of individual returns re- 
celved—732—proves to me that the peo- 
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ple are anxious to express their views on 
issues before the Congress for consider- 
ation. 
The questionnaire and results are as 
follows: 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


(From Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, Member of 
Congress, Seventeenth Ohio District) 


1. Do you favor the continuation of price 
controls (Office of Price Administration) for 
another year? (It expires June 30, 1946.) 

Yes, 48 percent; no, 52 percent; total vote 
cast, 732. 

2. Do you favor President Truman's pro- 
posed prepaid-medical-care program? 
(Health insurance, socialized medicine.) 

Yes. 17 percent; no, 83 percent; total vote 
cast, 683. 

3. Do you believe the Selective Service Act 
(draft) should be renewed? (It expires May 
15, 1946.) 

Yes, 85 percent; no, 65 percen’; total vote 
cast, 659. 

4. Do you favor 1 year Federal compulsory 
peacetime military training? 

Yes, 45 percent; no, 55 percent; total vote 
cast. 682 

5. Should a 30-day cooling-off period be 
required before a strike? 

Yes, 89 percent; no, 11 percent; total vote 
cast, 665. 

6. Do you favor a $4,000,000,000 loan to 
Britain? 

Yes, 19 percent; no, 81 percent; total vote 
cast, 660. 

7. Do you favor a $4,000,000,000 loan to 
Russia? 

Yes, 11 percent;°no, 89 percent; total vote 
cast, 671. 

8. Do you favor the payment of subsidies 
by our Federal Government? 

Yes, 13 percent; no, 87 percent; total vote 
cast, 681. 

Signature 
PR Ee ee 
Occupation 


Please write on the back of this page if 
you have any suggestions that might aid 
me in giving better service as your Congress- 
man. Please return to 1534 House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


You will note, Mr. Speaker, that I asked 
my constituents to sign their names and 
give their occupations, and this informa- 
tion enabled me to secure the opinions 
of individual groups and how they feel 
about the legislation that is paramount 
at present. Following is the percentage 
distribution of replies to the questions, 
according to occupational classification: 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO 

QUESTION NAIRE 


Question I. Do you favor continuation of 
price controls for another year? 


Percent 
Yes No 
BE dibndetsiahidetnmncccan 67 33 
oot cide edinaneeaes 50 50 
Business and industry....----- 42 58” 
tte tantatiatatne ac eigtiedl 34 66 
ids etch intieacettaten ark 54 46 
aint knee di castinmdinty ame 62 38 
69 31 
Professional (doctors and den- 
Ore ae 61 39 
Public-office holders_........--- 33 67 
nik lata detest ieee 56 44 
Schisel WACUMste.. ..cacnnnc<-.<.-- 92 8 
GEE : Ha ccwsncnane 48 52 


Question II. Do you favor President Tru- 
man’s proposed prepaid-medical-care pro- 
gram? 


Percent 
Yes No 
RUINS * ccccsmtttdweccessn. W 87 
ES © aia cntiedowteenseus 50 50 
Business and industry-.--.--..-- 11 89 


- 
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Percent 
Yes No 
Se &5 
Housewives._.........- sitesaiateib ios 15 85 
Rh edie aici cicninceaiepchitceies ag 21 79 
| RE Ter eae ina 86 

Professional (doctors and den- 

I rccdsiates aad a - ae 73 
Public-office holders__.._..._-_- 10 90 
Salesmen_..... idl epemadeiaipatitenaiiad js 109 
School teachers... __-_- eo 54 

Total replies_ er. 83 


Question III. Do you believe the Selective 
Service Act should be renewed? 


Percent 
Yes No 
PIGS hc ccncnnnua idence €5 
iran a Rid a ctinnitias clit 45 55 
Pusiness and industry a €6 
cient Cia ices Siteansiits —_ 78 
ee 28 72 
ee tatilbcli thine tidied ies abit deinen 39 61 
TR ikcc cc ccnn cscs ae 54 
Professional (dcctors and den- 
te Sites ieee 34 66 
Public-cffice holders_........... 44 56 
tla ct tite ine ell 40 60 
School teachers................. @ 31 
ee DE cc dacsedin 35 €5 


Question IV. Do you favor 1 year Federal 
compulsory peacetime military training? 


Percent 
Yes No 
last iit thntacastcinons entaiiiaminigel 46 54 
PII s cettuttieeetitiabeeemtoetamaecaem Oe 55 
Business and industry_._...... 49 51 
io Ee ee ae ae 74 
EE eee 40 60 
I iit daitcntiitemiiininaia ne 54 46 
ee aren 73 27 
Professional (doctors and den- 
itt sithitndits Kei aiditaees indienne 4+ 56 
Public office holders........_ - 32 €8 
EE ee 60 40 
School teachers_.........-.- otis a. 46 
ri, fee 45 55 
Question V. Should a 30-day cooling-off 


period be xsequirec before a strike? 


Percent 

Yes No 
DEE Bik ttignacertncttrarcimadenn ae 16 
EE... gennn- haematite 13 
Business and industry__-_____- 90 10 
PETE... ccanaca REL, 4 
Housewives_-_-.-_- aa eaten ee 15 
pF Beata ek | 20 
Newspa2pers-. Soap a —en eee 
Professional (doctors and den- 

BED iesc cscs iiiciikiiek seats aaa 8 
Public office holders._....._.. - 98 2 
I ee $0 10 
oo es 83 17 

EE, PO ctcnkiindnn Oe 

Question VI. Do you favor.a $4,000,000,000 


loan to Britain? 


Percent 
Yes No 
SE i tiidco arta tiene eons Scans”. ae 65 
oo a incited ta taal ie 2 98 
Business and industry_-_._-_-- -. 18 82 
NO i i tele wie EO 83 
as tit cs ctmenmngcncd —— > 80 
EO) nceitecdiakininiiaiaig i 93 
Newspapers. ---- scticeicertithimnintenaen 36 64 
Professional (doctors and den- 
Re ai al acy cninnaiiiag  O 70 
Public office holders__.......... 21 79 
Salesmen__......- a 70 
School teachers_---- asc” ae 3 
Total replies_ ae 81 
Question VII. Do you favor a $4,000,000,000 
loan to Russia? 
Pe 
Yes No 
Attorneys_....-.- eiicdiein — 19 81 
BG UOTS.. .naccne< : nn 3 97 
Business and industry_.._...... 10 90 
FParmers........- Se a, - a 838 
Housewives- _-_--- ; 5 7 93 
Bi cabsimiseane ieee a sae 7 bo 
Newepapers........... ieilbanmaes 18 82 
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Percent 

Yes No 

Professional (doctors and den- 
0G) 5. orn ccs inition 18 82 
Public officeholders._.._.......--.. 7 93 
NOT... in icrctsevenitadanngaiaiens 10 90 
School tOaCherE. cscnntiusinaden 31 69 
Total TOPE sc nndcssnnnes 11 89 


Question VIII. Do you favor the payment 
of subsidies by our Federal Government? 


Percent 

Yes No 
TRS a ciccsieninsis Het tient stones 13 87 
cent ees nis 13 87 
Business and industry--_.-.---- 6 94 
UNG ccc nciniatintingecanet 9 91 
TORR GIVER... wdcivctinncwicmnicnd 15 85 
I a sssiesks ci Ninsenin theta tale al beeen 10 90 
DOW neice Din 15 85 
Professional (doctors and den- 

a Pe ees a ee 85 
Public officeholders__._.._----- 18 82 
Selene 8... es $0 
School teachers............... = 100 

50 50 
pe 13 87 


I also received opinions of Various civic 
organizations, such as Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lion’s Clubs, political science classes, 
Government classes of high schools and 
colleges in my district. These groups 
distributed the questionnaire at their 
meetings and voted asa group. The re- 
sults of the group voting are as follows: 

Percentage distribution of replies to ques- 
tionnaire by groups: Employees of a bank, 
labor organization, two high-school gradu- 
ating classes, farm organization, high-school 
history class, two Ohio marketers’ associa- 
tions, Kiwanis Club. 

Question 1. Do you favor continuation of 
price controls for another year? 


Percent 

Yes No 

ee I aoe: san easier denne 46 54 

Question II. Do you favor President Tru- 

man’s proposed prepaid-medical-care pro- 
gram? 

Percent 
Yes No 
UGA TORE ican nneninmence 9 91 


Question III. Do you believe the Selective 
Service Act should be renewed? 
Percent 
Yes No 
Total TMG ...cacancentusnuee 28 72 
Question IV. Do you favor 1 year Federal 
compulsory peactime military training? 
Percent 
Yes No 
pin ie. | eer 37 63 
Question V. Should a 30-day cooling-off 
period be required before a strike? 


Percent 
Yes No 
TOG TORE in cketmapecnneins 93 7 


Question VI. Do you favor a $4,000,000,000 
loan to Britain? 

Percent 

Yes No 

ae Se ieee 12 88 

Question VII. Do you favor a $4,000,000,000 
loan to Russia? ; 
Percent 

Yes No 

Stel SON ceciccencnicnt-ten 8 92 

Question VIII. Do you favor the payment 
of subsidies by our Federal Government? 


Percent 
; Yes No 
co ee ee. 26 74 


Mr. Speaker, the total response indi- 
cates a vote cast on the questionnaire of 


approximately 1,200. I am one, Mr. 
Speaker, who firmly believes that the 
people back home are a part, and want 
to be a part, of our national Government. 
I will always welcome their opinions and 
their suggestions. 





Export of Plastic Serving Trays to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following letters: 


THE Botta Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., April 15, 1946. 
Representative THomAs J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We have received inquiries from 
Evans Ltd., of Dublin, Ireland, relative to 
their purchasing plastic serving trays from 
our company. 

They conducted negotiations with the 
Irish Government; but, at the present time, 
due to the unavailability of dollars in Ire- 
land, their request to purchase these trays 
was refused. 

We have received from them the enclosed 
letter which we feel would be of interest to 
you in connection with the proposed loan to 
Great Britain. We, of course, heartily en- 
dorse the loan io Great Britain, but feel that 
the provisions of it should be such as not 
to interfere with the right of individual coun- 
tries or businessmen to purchase what they 
choose and from whom they choose. 

Very truly yours, 
THE Botta Co., 
DANIEL E. HoGAN, Jr., 
Vice President. 


Evans LTtp., 
Dublin, April 8, 1946. 
THE Botta Co., 
Lawrence, Mass., U.S.A. 

GENTLEMEN: We thank you for your letter 
of the 28th March. Meanwhile our applica- 
tion has been refused by Irish Department 
of Finance on grounds that the limited 
amount of dollars at present available pre- 
vent their being any available for plastic 
trays, etc. 

This puts “finis’” to any immediate pros- 
pect of our doing business. However, if the 
loan goes through Congress, it is possible, 
but not probable that we may be allocated 
dollars to buy plastic trays from U.S. A., but 
please understand that such permission will 
still be discretionary, and if Great Britain 
is making and exporting plastic trays we 
may not be permitted to buy yours. This is 
a point that you might like to investigate 
with your Congressman or Senator, as we 
think we in Ireland should have the right to 
buy goods from U. S. A. irrespective of 
whether similar goods are manufactured in 
Great Britain or not, and if the power of 
discretion is vested in governments they (the 
sterling bloc) may make their own arrange- 
ments contrary to the desires of an Irish im- 
porter and the wishes of the U. S. A. manu- 
facturer or exporter. 

Some safeguard should, therefore, be intro- 
duced so that the businessman here will 
not be completely hamstrung by British and 
Irish government arrangements. 

Glad to hear you have young Holch with 
you and please remember us to him and to his 
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father. We are getting some slicing ma- 
chines from Mr. Holch, Sr., after 5 months’ 
negotiation for dollars. 
Yours faithfully, 
~ Evans, Lrp., 
F. G. Evans. 





Open Letter to United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Dorothy Thompson, 
from the Boston Globe: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO UNITED NATIONS 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

GENTLEMEN: You are sitting in New York 
with the support and consent of the people 
of the world from whom alone you derive 
any authority whatsoever. You have been 
entrusted by them to found this earth on 
peace. You are failing in that direction. 

As I write these lines, we can anticipate 
the discussion of almost anything except that 
for which we wait with caught breath, 
namely, what any or all of you are doing to 
stop war. That is what you are there for— 
to stop war. 

We clearly see through the “issues” and 
“menaces to peace” that you raise. We 
clearly see that the fate of small nations con- 
cerns none of you who represent great 
nations. The small nations are but pawns 
in your own schemes. Your moves are 
directed, not toward peace, but against each 
other. 

Each of you is afraid. 

My country’s people, Mr. Gromyko, and 
those of Great Britain, have read the speeches 
of the Russian leaders. We watch as your 
country fights for exclusive control over vast 
non-Russian states and economies. We ob- 
serve your delaying tactics on the peace 
conference. We take heed of the repeated 
cry that you are surrounded by enemies. We 
know that your armies are not diminishing 
but growing, augmented by new armies of 
vassal states. 

Your country, however, also has reason to 
fear. You know that America has stores of 
atomic bombs, that Americans do not like 
communism, especially expansionist military 
communism. You justify expansion, secret 
plans, planting of agents to spy and confuse 
on the ground that you are not safe. And 
there is some truth behind your fears, as 
there is behind ours, and, as there is behind 
the fears of Great Britain. 

Yet you hold the whole world between you. 
Your enemies are totally defeated, broken, 
and disarmed. 

Why, then, do you not disarm yourselves? 
Your Government, Mr. Gromyko, once recom- 
mended to the League of Nations the aboli- 
tion of all the armies, navies, and air forces 
of the world. Mr. Litvinov was rejected then. 
Then Russia was weak. Today she is strong. 
Is that why you do not recommend it again? 
Then you are a hypocrite. 

Your Government, Mr. Byrnes, initiated 
a solemn treaty, signed by all goverriments, 
never to resort to force as an instrument of 
national policy. On the basis of that treaty 
you are trying the German general staff. But 
if force is never to be used as an instrument 
of national policy, why armies, navies, and 
air forces? Why do not you, Mr. Byrnes, call 
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for the universal abolition of armaments and 
UN inspection to support a single interna- 
tional law that not a tank or bomber shall 
be manufactured, nor a single ship or plane 
armed, nor a single laboratory given over to 
the production of bombs and poisons for the 
destruction of populations? 

Do you think it is too early? Do you want 

wait until after the next war? 

Hypocrites. 

Yes, gentlemen, I am angry. 

Do you know anything of the anger of the 
mothers of this world? 

Look around you upon the destruction of 
this war and the continuing destruction of 
your miserable “peace.” 

Your peace is murder. In Europe the very 
roots of life wither in the bodies of women; 
their children hunger; their infants cannot 
be suckled at famished breasts; they bury thé 
still-born, thankful for their death; they take 
the food from their own famishing mouths 
for their young ones, the images of innocence. 

You think, perhaps, that barracks and 
laboratories are the representatives of his- 
tory? You are wrong. History begins with 
life, and life begins with the mother. Life 
admonishes you, and obliges you, to live, 
which means to fulfill, which means to ans- 
wer—to answer to the mothers of life, who 
know that the supreme end of creation is the 
creature, the human creature. 

Nature itself, gentlemen, will rise, against 
you. Famine will confound your plans; hun- 
cer and heartbreak will stare at you from 
maddened eyes; Communism will become 
banditry; democracy a word to evoke maud- 
lin laughter; and UN will stand as the great 
negation—the unpeace, the uncooperation, 
the uncivilization, the unlife—unless you 
stop war. . 

This the mothers know. And woe unto him 
who is cursed of his mother; for he is cursed 


‘ 


from the wellspring of life. 





Importation of Swiss Watches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following resolution 
of the General Court of the Common- 
vealth of Massachusetts: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO TAKE ACTION RELATIVE 
TO LIMITING THE IMPORTATION OF SWISS 
WATCHES INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Whereas for 5 years America’s 6,000 watch 
workers have been out of the American do- 
mestic market because the United States 
Government and its allies needed the pro- 
duction of these American workers to pro- 
duce timing mechanisms for war; and 

Whereas Switzerland, with 60,000 watch 
workers, the only other source in the world 
of timing mechanisms, supplied the Axis with 
the timing mechanisms essential to carrying 
on warfare against the allies; and 

Whereas 28,000,000 Swiss watches have been 
dumped into this country since the Pearl 
Harbor attack and as recently as April 3, 1946, 
the State Department of the United States 
concluded an agreement allowing Switzer- 
land to import into the United States as many 
watches in 1946 as that country imported 
into the United States in 1945, when 9,200,000 
Swiss watches were thrown into the Ameri- 
can market; and 

Whereas enforcement of this policy of the 
State Department of the United States poses 





the immediate threat of wiping out the 
American jeweled watch industry with con- 
sequent loss of livelihood to 6,000 Americans 
employed in that industry, including 2,000 
employees at the 95-year-old plant of the 
Waltham Watch Co., in Waltham, Mass.: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the President 
of the United States to take immediate ac- 
tion within his authority, or, if necessary, 
recommend to the Congress legislation to 
limit the importation of Swiss watches into 
the United States to prewar levels, and thus 
enable the American jeweled watch industry, 
which is so essential to the national defense 
of the United States, to participate in the 
postwar market; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each of the Members of Congress from this 
Commonwealth. 

In Senate, adopted April 11, 1946. 

IRVING N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

In house of representatives, adopted in 

concurrence April 11, 1946. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 


sr 


The Lumber Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp a series of letters written 
by a reputable businessman of Canyon, 
Tex., reflecting the complete inability of 
the average lumber dealer in my con- 
gressional district to secure building 
materials. 

Competent testimony shows a stagger- 
ing percentage of building materials are 
going into black-market channels, with 
the result that veterans desperately seek- 
ing to build homes are compelled to pay 
unreasonable prices for material. 

The OPA has the power and authority 
to change the rules which are now en- 
couraging black-market operations. The 
quicker they do so then the earlier we 
can expect action in relieving at least a 
part of the tremendous demand for hous- 
ing: 

Burrow LUMBER Co. 


Canyon, Tez., March 1, 1946. 
Wma. CAMERON & Co., 
Lubbock, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: If available please send us: 
Two bundles Presdwood of whatever size you 
have; such fir plywood as may be available. 

We have a job partially finished on which 
we need the following fir plywood: 8 pieces 
4 by 6 feet by %4 inch, 12 pieces 4 by 7 feet by 
4 inch, 15 pieces 4 by 8 feet by 14 inch, which 
we would like if you have it and can spare it. 

Also if available please ship us 10 kegs each, 
nails, 8D and 16d, either common or box. 
Also 10 kegs each 8d common and box. 

Very truly yours, 
Burrow LuMBER Co., 
C. R. Burrow. 

Dear Mr. Burrow: We are sorry that we are 

unable to ship any of the above at present. 
Wo. CAMERON & Co., 
ELDON HEWETT. 
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TEXARKANA, Ank.-TEx., March 19, 1946. 
Burrow LUMBER Co., 
Canyon, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: We appreciate very much 
your order No. 13, but are more than sorry 
to have to say that due to a shortage of 
material we will not be able to furnish these 
items. 

We don’t know how long this condition 
will last, but ask that you bear with us 
until the supply situation improves 

Thanks again for thinking of us. 

Yours truly, 
TENNISON Bros., INC. 
A. A. TENNISON. 
Rossoro LUMBER Co., 
Springfield, Oreg., March 21, 1946. 
Burrow LUMBER Co., 
Canyon, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: Appreciate very much your 
letter of the 19th, with your order 18 en- 
closed, which we are returning herwith 

We wish that it were possible to handle 
this order, but with the heavy demand which 
covers our production for some time to come, 
it is simply impossible to take on more busi- 
ness at present. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT G. Davis, 
Assistant Sales Manager 


ANGELINA COUNTY LUMBER Co., 

Keltys, Angelina Co., Tex, March 22, 1946. 
Burrow LUMBER Co., 

Canyon, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: Attached you will find your 
order of March 20. We appreciate your or- 
der; however, it will be impossible to handle. 

Yours truly, 
E. L. KurtH, Jr., 
Sales Manager. 
Frost LUMBER INDUSTRIES, INC 
Shreveport, La., March 22, 
Burrow LUMBER Co., 
Dalhart, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: We regret very much that it is 
necessary for us to return your purchase order 
No. 20 covering a car of yellow pine lumber. 

Our production during the past few months 
has declined each month below the previous 
month with the result that we are unable to 
anticipate when shipment of this order could 
be made. 

We are hopeful that production will in- 
crease before too long and, when possible, 
we will be glad to get in touch with you mak- 
ing an offer to supply a portion of your re- 
quirements. 

Yours very truly, 
H. D. JACKSON, 
Pine Sales -Manager 
EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., March 21, 1946. 
Burrow LuMBER Co., 
Canyon, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: We are indeed sorry that we 
cannot handle your order 21 for Happy, Tex., 
as our production is so low that we have not 
been able to spread our lumber to cover all 
of our former retail friends, as much as we 
personally would like to do. We have been 
forced to curtail our salesmen, and border- 
line territories, and as a sales department it 
was a sad day for us when we were forced to 
realize that our production is not sufficient 
to permit our former coverage of our prewar 
territory. 

Yours truly, 


1946. 


A. F. VANICE, 
Sales Department. 
KELLEY MANUFACTURING Co 
Houston, Tez., April 1, 1946 
Burrow LUMBER Co., 
Canyon, Tez. 
GENTLEMEN: In reply to your letter of the 
23d, we are entirely out of corrugated roof- 
ing. We do have a few nails in stock and 
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you will send us your specifications, we shall 
be pleased to fill your requirements so far as 
it is possible for us to do so. 
Yours truly, 
H. L. SLAUGHTER, 
Vice President. 
SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., 
Warren, Ark., April 3, 1946. 
Burrow LUMBER Co., 
Canyon, Tez.. 

GENTLEMEN: This will acknowledge receipt 
of your order No. 30 which calls for one 
carload of yellow pine lumber of various 
workings. 

We regret very much that we must return 
this order to you because of inability to han- 
dle. Our pine production has continued to 
decline to such an alarming extent that it 
is impracticable for us to accept additional 
yellow pine business at this time. 

We are making very small headway in 
liquidation of orders that have been on our 
books for several months. 

Yours very truly, 
H. C. CLayTon, 
Sales Manager. 
E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., April 3, 1946. 
Burrow LUMBER Co., 
Canyon, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: We have your letter of April 
2, concerning the possibility of entering your 
order for one carload of twenty-five 32 by 2%4 
oak flooring, and we regret to advise that it 
will be absolutely impossible for us to accept 
any business at the present time. We were 
forced to withdraw completely from the mar- 
ket some 4 to 6 months ago, due to our 
low production and heavily oversold condi- 
tion, and until such time as we are in posi- 
tion to increase our production, thereby re- 
ducing this extremely heavy order file, we 
will be forced to remain completely out of 
the market and will not be in position to 
accept additional business. 

Thanking you, however, for your inquiry, 
we are, 

Yours very truly, 
E. L. Bruce Co., 
J. B. WISEMAN, 
Flooring Sales Division. 





EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALEs COo., 
Kansas City, Mo., April 5, 1946. 
Burrow LUMEER Co., 
Canyon, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: The Clarks Mill sent us copy 
of your letter of the 30th and the flooring 
order. 

We would just like the best way to be able 
to enter an order for you now, but the cir- 
cumstances are such that we won't be able 
to do it and we have to return your 
order. We just haven’t enough to go around 
and leave anything at the end. Our pro- 
duction has not been as big as we thought 
it would be for the first two months, and we 
are having trouble getting encugh flooring 
oak. 

Incidentally, it is our impression that the 
rating you gave is not the proper one for 
oak-flooring orders. We believe that a buyer 
of oak flooring must have actual bona fide 
applications on HH houses for enough oak 
flooring to make a carload, and in that case 
it would be 30- or 35-house applications, 
which would have to be accumulated. This 
is just for your information. However, in 
case you find someone who can take care of 
you, you should look into it to see if we are 
correct. 

Things are in considerable muddle now 
all down the line, and we can’t see any 
daylight just yet. Maybe later it will open 
up, but it certainly isn’t now. 

Best regards. 

Yours truly, 
F. R. WATKINS, 
Secretary. 


Morrow-THoMAS HARDWARE Co., 
Amarillo, Tez., April 6, 1946. 
Burrow LuMBER Co., 
Canyon, Tez. 

Dear Mr. Burrow: We thank you for your 
nice order of the 4th, for wire and steel 
products and want to assure you that as these 
items become available we will be-sure to send 
you a quota promptly. 

We have obtained no encouragement as yet 
regarding shipments of these items but feel 
that we will receive more all along since some 
price relief has been granted the mills. 

Early this week we received a small quan- 
tity of nails and were glad to send you two 
kegs. We realize this is not much help but 
was the best we could do. 

I will be calling on you within the coming 
week. 

Sincerely, 
J. STOCKING. 
HILLYER DEUTSCH Epwarps, INC., 
Oakdale, La., April 2, 1946. 
Burrow LuMEER Co., 
Canyon, Ter. 

GENTLEMEN: We are not producing any 
pine lumber and are sorry that we must re- 
turn your order No. 28. 

Thanking you for submitting this business 
to us, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
L. G. McKINNEY, 
Sales Department. 

CHARLIE: This is the answer from all my 
mills. First time ever that I can get nothing 
nowhere, 

R. H. K., 
Kelly Lumber Salesman. 
Burrow LuMBER Co., 
Canyon, Tex., April 8, 1946. 
MorRow-THOMAS HarRpWaARE Co., 
Amarillo, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: We have a job in the making 
on which we shall need, within the next 30 
days, about 50 kegs each 8d and 16d nails. 
How many of them may we depend upon you 
for? 

Thanking you, we beg to remain, s 

Very truly yours, 
C. R. Burrow. 

Mr. Burrow: Sorry we don’t have any idea 
when we will get this many nails. Our last 
allotment was two kegs to a customer, and 
we have no promise of more. 

BD. P.8. 


LuBBOcK SASH AND Door Co., 
Lubbock, Tezx., April 9, 1946. 

Mr. Burrow: We certainly do appreciate 
and thank you for your nice inquiry cover- 
ing nails, plywood, hardboard, galvanized 
roofing, and asphalt felt. These are the items 
that we are unable to help you with at the 
present time and we do not know when we 
will receive additional shipments ourselves. 

We do appreciate any inquiries which you 
may send us and will at all times help you if 
we possibly can, and our only hope is that 
you will continue sending us these inquiries 
or orders and maybe some day we will make 
contact. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. BONNETT, Jr. 
CROWELL Lonc LEaF LuMBER Co., INC., 
Long Leaf, La., April 8, 1946. 
Burrow LUMBER Co., 
Canyon, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN: We have your order No. 22 for 
a carload of lumber and regret to advise that 
we are not in position to accept it at this 
time. 

Various conditions have prevented resump- 
tion of a normal sawmill operation and we 
have, therefore, been unable to accumulate 
sufficient stock to justify the resumption of 
planing-mill operations. We will be glad to 
keep a memorandum before us and as soon 
as we are in position to resume shipment of 
lumber, will advise you accordingly. 
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Thanking you for your consideration, we 
are, 
Yours very truly, 
R. D. CrowE tt, Jr., 
Secretary, 
Lussock, TEex., April 9, 1946. 
Burrow Lumber Co., 
Canyon, Tez. 

Dear Mr. Burrow: We regret that we can- 
not furnish any nails as requested in your 
letter of April 8, 1946. The only nails we 
have in stock are 40d and 60d common bright. 

Neither are we able to furnish any ply- 
wood, pressed-wood, barbed wire, wire, cor- 
rugated roofing, or channel drain. 

We are not getting in any of the materia] 
mentioned at the present; however, we do 
appreciate your inquiry. 

Yours truly, 
Wm. CaMERON & Co., WHOLESALE, 
H. O. Cassie, Jr. 





Disabled Veterans’ Compensation Is 
Inadequate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, my attention has been called to an 
article that appeared in the Chicago 
Herald-American. The _ situation re- 
lated in this article hardly seems to be 
true, and, Mr. Speaker, it bears investi- 
gation. The people in this country do 
not realize that these helpless heroes are 
receiving compensation at the rate of 
68 cents per day. We have a primary 
obligation to these men notwithstanding 
conditions in other parts of the world. 
We are a generous people, but seem to 
have the happy facility of forgetting 
those who are very close tous. This Na- 
tion will forever owe a debt of gratitude 
to these men and the time has come for 
us to provide adequate compensation for 
them so they may live in security with- 
out fear of uncertain economic condi- 
tions. I trust that the proper commit- 
tee of this House will give this matter 
some attention and report to the House 
action which they intend to take regard- 
ing these men. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including herewith a letter from a 
constituent and the article herein re- 
ferred to: 

PLIGHT OF VETS IN HospITaL BARED 
(By Walter Naughton) 

Los ANGELES, April 13.—They fought and 
almost gave their lives under the Stars and 
Stripes on foreign battlefields. 

And now they receive 68 cents a day from 
a Government which spends millions to 


clothe and feed starving persons in other 
lands. 


They are the “forgotten men” of America's 
victorious fighting forces. 

There are thousands of these men now in 
government hospitals through the land. 

TWENTY DOLLARS A MONTH 

Because they are in hospitals their com- 
pensation is automatically cut to $20 per 
month if their disability is service connected. 

If it is not service connected they receive 
but $8 a month. 








Out of this $20 they must provide their 
own smoking supplies, shaving equipment, 
candy bars, soft drinks, and other little 
things they might want to purchase at the 
hospital exchange. 

If they want to make a telephone call home 
most of their allowance is gone if their home 
is any distance away. 

FOES GET MORE 

Jap and Germen prisoners of war, in camps 
or government hospitals, receive far more 
substantial allowances. 

Veterans in hospitals which come under 
this $20-a-month classification are those who 
are unmarried and have no dependents. 

Those who are married or have dependents 
receive their full compensation when hos- 
pitalized. 

Public Law 144, enacted by Congress and 
effective on July 13, 1945, is responsible for 
the $20 and $8 a month allowances to hos- 
pitalized veterans. 

Tersely, Public Law 144 says: 

“Where any disabled veteran having neither 
wife, child nor dependent parent is being fur- 
nished hospital treatment by ‘the United 
States or any political subdivision thereof, 
ay pension or retirement pay shall not ex- 
ceed $20 a month 

“If the veteran’s disability is non-service- 
connected, he shall receive not more than $8 
a month.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY HELPLESS VETS 


Paralyzed veterans at the Government Bir- 
mingham General Hospital in Van Nuys, re- 
cently taken over from the Army by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, are a glaring example 
of the $20-a-month clause. 

There are now approximately 170 paralyzed 
ex-fighting men there and many of them 
come within the $20 restrictions. 

Their spokesman is former Sgt. Frederick G. 
Smead, whose home is in Yakima, Wash. 

His case is typical of those whose war 
wounds left them paralyzed. 

Fighting in Vere, France, with the Thirty- 
fifth Infantry Division, he was crushed be- 
neath the wall of a building which was de- 
molished by tank destroyers. 

He hovered between life and death, and 
today, 27 years of age, he is paralyzed from 
the waist down. 

Smead is ambitious. He now gets around 
in a wheel chair and waits for the new braces 
which the hospital has promised him but 
which have not arrived. 

Because he is unmarried and has no de- 
pendents his allowance is $20 a month. 

Under the veterans’ bill of rights he at- 
tends school] at the University of California, 
Los Angeles campus. 

A friend takes him to classes and if it 
were not for this transportation he would 
have to abandon school due to his meager 
$20 a month allotment. 

Lloyd Pantages and Will Rogers, Jr., both 
recently discharged following overseas serv- 
ice, are champions of the paralyzed veterans 
at Birmingham Hospital. 

They visit them frequently and arrange 
parties in Hollywood for those who can at- 
tend, in wheel chairs. ° 

How is the morale of these boys? 

One of them answered for all of them when 
he said: 

“It is about as good as it could be for 
any person who must stay in the hospital 
perhaps for years, and who has 68 cents a 
day to spend as he sees fit.” 

Others, by the thousands, are on the $20- 
a-month pay roll in other hospitals—blind 
veterans, amputees, and others with all types 
of injuries. 

And the most their Government will allow 
them is 68 cents a day. 
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DELAvAN, Wis., April 14, 1946. 
Hon. LAwRENcE SMITH, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear £1: I am taking the liberty of writ- 
ing you and enclosing an article written in 
the Herald-Examiner, which in my estima- 
tion you should give some very serious con- 
sideration in the very near future. In fact 
especially when the gift, oh, pardon me, I 
mean the $3,500,000,000 loan comes before 
you for the Great British Empire. I certainly 
would like to see one of our statesmen have 
the courage to wave this in front of the rest 
of the House of Representatives before voting 
on the so-called loan; let us compromise and 
attach a rider on that bill, stating that if 
Great Britain is entitled to the loan give 
the same to these forgotten boys as they are 
the ones who made the sacrifice and not 
over a cup of tea in some ultra modern draw- 
ing room. 

I am a veteran of World War I, my son a 
veteran of World War II. We both enlisted 
and were both honorably discharged, and we 
both saw our share of foreign service so you 
know we weren’t coffee coolers. And the 
good Lord was very kind to both of us as we 
came back to our good old United States in 
fairly good shape outside of some very, very 
unpleasant thoughts in our minds, which 
articles the like I am enclosing doesn't help. 

Now I am asking you as our Representative 
from Wisconsin for God’s sake and these 
poor boys’ see if you cannot do something to 
rectify this condition. 

Also if I am asking you to kindly refer 
this to the Honorable Senator Bos La Fot- 
LETTE; do not judge me in the wrong light as 
I feel by putting this extra responsibility 
upon you it might carry a little more weight. 

Thanking you very kindly and hoping, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
WAttTer ESSER. 


. 





Speech of Joseph N. Cridlin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1946 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, 7 include the following speech 
made by Mr. Joseph N. Cridlin, of Jones- 
ville, Va., before the Ninth District Dem- 
ocratic Convention in Bristol, Va., on 
March 16, 1946. 

Mr. Cridlin is a veteran, having served 
overseas with great distinction, and I 
believe the Membership of the House 
will read his splendid speech with a great 
deal of interest and satisfaction. 


Chairman Carter, ladies and gentlemen of 
the convention, I count myself most fortu- 
nate in having the honor of acting as tempo- 
rary chairman of a convention of Democrats 
of the Ninth Congressional District of Vir- 
ginia. 

I am told that in accepting this high 
honor, I am expected to make a speech, but 
at the same time I have been warned by 
some whom I had thought to be my friends 
to make it short, or take the consequences. 
Fearing the consequences, I have decided to 
make it short; well, comparatively short, and 
that is a promise. 

Biennially, since 1928, the representatives 
of the militant democracy of this district, 
have met in the city of Bristol, Va, and 
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named, not merely a candidate, but a Mem- 
ber of Congress to represent us in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. Again to- 
day, you are met to name a Congressman. 
No one would be so foolhardy as to seriously 
assert that the choice of this convention will 
not have the overwhelming endorsement of 
the people at the polls in November. 

This is an inspiring occasion. Assembled 
here are the true and tried representatives of 
the democracy of the great mountain district 
of Virginia, and one sees in your faces the 
purpose and determination that the prin- 
ciples of democracy and the policies pursued 
by the party of Thomas Jefferson, shall pre- 
vail in this end of the old Commonwea!th. 

Conditions which confront us today are 
far different from those which confronted 
your convention 2 years ago. Then, the dark 
clouds of war cast their somber shadows 
across the land. Then your thoughts were 
with the boys who were fighting valiantly in 
every quarter of the globe and their safety 
and the success of our arms were uppermost 
in your minds. 

As we meet here today, you feel a deep 
sense of joy that the war is over, that we 
have won a decisive victory and that loved 
ones are no longer exposed to the discom- 
forts and dangers of the battle front. To- 
day we are looking forward hopefully to a 
long period of peace, progress and pros- 
perity. 

Your joy, however, is mixed with sorrow, 
for we remember those brave lads who went 
out and did not return, those who made the 
supreme sacrifice and sleep today in distant 
lands. In our deliberations today, let us 
pause to honor those heroes, who will not 
in this life, enjoy the fruits of the victory 
to secure which they gave their all 

Since you last met here, a great sorrow 
has come to our party, to our Nation and 
to the world. Our chief magistrate, the be- 
loved commander in chief of our armed 
forces, a great Democrat, a peerless leader, 
the champion of the common people, the 
sincere friend of all the downtrodden of 
the earth, passed away. With heavy hearts, 
we mourn this irreparable loss, and together 
with all the freedom loving people of the 
world, reverently thank God for the life and 
service of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I am told that when the representatives of 
the Democrats of this district assembled here 
2 years ago, that the leaders, With the 
approval of every member of the convention, 
pledged the people that if the Democratic 
party remained in power, they would do 
everything humanly possible to bring the war 
to a speedy and victorious conclusion and 
bring the boys home from foreign lands. It 
is my proud privilege to report to you here 
today that those pledges have been kept; 
the war is past history, the enemy on every 
front has surrendered, their arms are 
stacked, their guns are silent; and, you coura- 
geous mothers whose prayers followed GI Joe 
across the trackless seas and into the most 
distant lands, your boys are upon your door- 
step. 

By newspaper report (I was not present 
and cannot give first-hand information) but 


it is a newspaper report that the Republicans 
of this district recently held a convention in 
this city. It is claimed that they nominated 


a candidate, somewhere and by some means 
behind closed doors, which proceeding was 
denounced from the floor of the convention. 
On last account, the alleged candidate doesn’t 
know whether he is running or not. Just 
let him wait until the night of next Novem- 
ber 5 and he will then be certain that he 
was not in the race. 

In this country we are committed to the 
two-party system, and as between the two 
dominant parties, it is up to the people to 
decide to which they will intrust the reins 
of government. In deciding between the two, 
the people must look to the nature of the 
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principles ‘espoused, the policies pursued, 
and the history of past performances of each. 
It will not be amiss if we advert to history. 

When World War I was thrust upon us, 
luckily the Government was in the hands of 
a true, just, and courageous Democrat, that 
great liberal and noble Virginian, Woodrow 
Wilson. No war was ever fought with greater 
vigor or with more honor to our Nation, and 
when victory was won and the United States 
stocd the most powerful and potent influence 
for good in the world, Woodrow Wilson con- 
ceived and proposed a plan by which the 
nations should unite to banish war from 
the earth. Then it was that the Republican 
Party, through its leadership headed by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, by devious 
ways and untiring efforts, defeated the adop- 
tion of the treaty, containing the covenant 
of the League of Nations, and committed this 
country to a policy of isolation which lost 
to the world the peace which we had right- 
fully won on the battlefield at the cost of 
thousands of American lives and billions of 
treasure 

Following the defeat of the treaty the Re- 
publican party preached, in season and out of 
season, its doctrine of isolation and blocked 
every effort to have the United States become 
a member of the League of Nations or even of 
tre World Court. 

The fact that the United States, then the 
most powerful and influential nation in the 
world, did not enter into the League of Na- 
tions, foredoomed that organization to failure 
and disintegration. To this defeat of Wil- 
son's plan, we must charge the bloody world 
conflict now known as World War II, as well 
as the other wars of aggression that have been 
brought about since World War I. 

Now that World War II has been won and 
we are in a position of political, economic, 
moral and spiritual leadership among the na- 
tior: of the earth, will we intrust our fate to 
the leadership of a party that has heretofore 
so signally failed us, or shall we act with good 
common sense, and place in the hands of the 
Democratic party, whose leadership originated 
the idea of a world organization to maintain 
the peace, the power and authority to formu- 
late the policies of this Government and di- 
rect our participation in the United Nations 
Organization, to the end that the world shall 
no longer be cursed by war, and that our sons 
shall not again be required to die upon dis- 
tant battlefields. 

At the conclusion of Wilson’s administra- 
tion, the Republicans gained control of our 
Government. The administration of Wood- 
row Wilson had been free from corruption; 
the war had been conducted without graft, so 
the lord; of greed, avarice and dishonesty, 
having long been held in check, were eager 
and ready for the kill. Following the inaug- 
uration of the new President, there came 
down upon Washington a motley crew some- 
times referred to as the Ohio Gang (they 
were not all front Ohio by any means). They 
infiltrated themselves into various govern- 
mental departments and agencies, some of 
them actually becoming members of the 
President’s cabinet, and then began and was 
for too long continued, the most disgraceful 
period of corruption and theft that has ever 
blackened the pages of American history. 
We do not need to remind you of the Teapot 
Dome, and furtive figures out of the shadowy 
half-world, flitting about Washington with 
little black bags filled with currency. 

President Harding died before the end of 
his term, his administration discredited by 
the dishonesty of his political associates. He 
was succeeded by Calvin Coolidge—“Silent 
Cei”’—who saw nothing, said nothing, and 
did nothing. He sat in the White House col- 
lecting his salary and counting his pennies, 
while the stock gamblers were robbing the 
small investors of their savings by means of 
the sale of worthless stock and the money 
changers of the Nation were securing a 
stranglehold upon the business and financial 
interests of the country. The greatest serv- 


ice Coolidge ever rendered to his country was 
when he wrote that single line across a small 
strip of paper in which he said, “I do not 
choose to run in 1928"; and he managed to 
escape before the storm broke. 

In the language of a distinguished Senator, 
“then came Hoover and then came hell.” 

In a campaign in which chiefly was em- 
ployed religious prejudice and virulent in- 
tolerance, the pecple were induced to retain 
the Republican Party in power under the 
leadership of Herbert Hoover, a man who was 
so slightly conversant with political prin- 
ciples, that he did not know to which party 
he belonged until he was tendered the nomi- 
nation for President by the Republican 
machine. 

In the fall of 1928, the United States had 
been an independent Government for 152 
years, and in all those years, its citizens had 
never made such a monumental mistake or 
committed a more grievous error. than when 
they elected Herbert Hoover President of the 
United States. 

He was prodigal in his promises, thus show- 
ing himself to be a true disciple of the Re- 
publican organization. Gleefully he prom- 
ised the people a chicken in every pot and 
two automobiles in every garage. With lit- 
tle conception of the duties that would de- 
volve upon the President, with eyes blinded 
by a lack of Knowledge of the conditions con- 
fronting the people, and having noted the 
fondness of Republicans for pie, 1e sought to 
engage their support by the promise of stewed 
chicken and a ride in his car. But alas, the 
promised chicken turned out to be dead feath- 
ers and the two cars were for a ride over 
the hill to the poorhouse. 

The errors, abuses, mismanagement, and 
undemocratic policies and practices, which 
had characterized the two preceding admin- 
istrations placed upon Hoover a burden which 
could be borne only by an able, independent, 
courageous, and resourceful man. Unfor- 
tunately for our country, he was unable to 
measure up to the requirement. 

The utter failure of his administration was 
nothing -more than the logical result of a 
blind application of the policies of the Re- 
publican Party to conditions in our country 
which had been brought about by his Repub- 
lican predecessors. Mr. Hoover and his Re- 
publican advisers with whom he surrounded 
himself found themselves helpless as emerg- 
e) cy after emergency arose. Conditions daily 
g-ew worse, until they were out of hand. 
They called it a depression, but they might 
well have called it a bottomless pit. 

The stock market blew up, fortunes were 
swept away like chaff before the wind, bank- 
ruptcy was the portion of our business insti- 
tutions, banks closed, and the savings of the 
people were lost. The farms and homes of 
our best citizens were sold on the block for 
a fraction of their former value, factories 
closed, and millions were without jobs or 
means of securing a living for themselves 
and families. Those were the times when 
your cattle and hogs sold for 3 cents a pound, 
your corn for 15 cents a bushel, and your 
wheat for 35 to 50 cents, and your tobacco 
didn’t sell for enough to pay the fertilizer 
bill. Chaos reigned in the land, and through 
it all, Hoover with some kind of crooked 
vision thought he saw prosperity just around 
the corner, a corner he was never able to 
turn. 

In November 1932 the people of this coun- 
try, by overwhelming vote, decided to place 
the Government in the hands of the Demo- 
crats. That this was a wise decision, history 
will attest. 

No man ever assumed the duties of a great 
office under such adverse conditions or trying 
circumstances as did Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he became President on the 4th day 
of March 1933. 

When he entered the White House, he 
found the country in the most deplorable 
condition that had obtained in its entire 
history. He found governmental agencies 
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disorganized and helpless, he found the busi- 
ness interest of the country in ruins, the 
banks and financial institutions which had 
not already closed, to be tottering or at 
least of doubtful solvency. He found the 
people in a dangerous and su.len mood, and 
for the first time since the adcption of cur 
National Constitution, many. of them were 
losing confidence in our form of government 
He found millions of unemployed men. He 
found the streets of our cities. the indus- 
trial areas of our country, and the highways 
and byways of our rural districts thronged 
with jobless, ragged men. pale faced hopetess 
women, and hungry children. 

The ,eople needed leadership ind the 
Democratic Party gave them a great leader, 
not only a leader of great mental caliber, but 
also a leader with a great heart, not merely a 
political and economic leader, but a great 
spiritual leader as well. 

The Precident called around him the great 
and unselfish men of the Nation and without 
hesitation <nd without delay he began to 
move. The people recognizing that a master 
mind was at the head of State reacted mag- 
nificently Congress too, predominantly 
Democratic, responded to his leadership and 
such laws were speedily enacted as would en- 
able the executive department to reestablish 
the financial institutions, to rehabilitate busi- 
ness and to provide jobs for the jobless. 
Confidence in the Government and in the 
soundness of our institutions was restored 
and fear was banished from the hearts otf 
our people. The hungry were fed, and more 
rapidly than the most sanguine might have 
expected, business was resumed, and within a 
few months, the Nation was on the move 
toward a measure of prosperity, which was to 
grow into such proportions as the country 
had never before experienced. 

As we emerged from this terrible experi- 
ence of the depression, the Republican Party 
again began to show signs of life, and the 
leaders of their decimated ranks began a sys- 
tematic line of criticism upon every for- 
ward-looking movement proposed by the 
Democratic leadership for the betterment. of 
the conditions of our people. They attempt- 
ed with ever increasing insistence, to block 
all measures for social reform and especially 
those which had for their object the libera- 
tion of the common people from the hin- 
drances which had heretofore stood in the 
way of their advancement. 

Upon these issues anti upon the record of 
the Democratic Party in regard thereto, we 
went to the country and in three successive 
national elections since 1932, the Democratic 
Party and its policies received the over- 
whelming endorsement of the people. In 
these victories, the ninth district joined with 
a mighty voice. 

Scarcely had the country, under the wise 
leadership,. begun to substantially recover 
from the depression, until ominous clouds 
began to ohscure the horizon in other quar- 
ters of the world. Dictators were arising 
who seemed to have in mind the subjuga- 
tion of neighboring states and the practical 
enslavement of millions of people, and fol- 
lowing a course of action which seriously 
threatened the peace of the world. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers saw the 
danger, not only to the nations of Europe 
and Asia, but to the safety and freedom of 
our own land. They recognized as true the 
statement of a wise man that “He that can- 
not see danger at a distance, may be over- 
whelmed by it before he is aware.” He be- 
gan at once to prepare for the worst that 
might happen. Today, everyone recognizes 
the wisdom of his course, but then, at every 
move he was fought and hindered by the 
Republican organization which continuously 
criticized and condemned every movement 
for our defense, without making a construc- 
tive suggestion. They opposed the repeal 
of the Arms Embargo Act, they fought lend- 
lease, and they condemned selective service 
at every step. 
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V7hile the preparation was not all that was 
required and desired, it was enough to save 
us from defeat and ruin when the war came 
to us. How well our affairs of state were 
managed, how ably our military affairs were 
directed by our Commander in Chief, and the 
conduct of both parties with reference to our 
conduct of the war, are matters of such re- 
cent history as not to need comment at this 
time. The Democratic Party submits its rec- 
ord to the people, confident of approval. 

jow that the war is over, we are confronted 
with the problems of peace. Shall we lose 
the peace as we did at the conclusion of 
World War I, or shall we save for mankind 
that which has been so dearly won and 
which is now in our keeping? Our people 
will take warning from past experience and 
entrust the conduct of our affairs to those 
who have proven able and worthy. 

In the period of reconversion, we must not 
forget the contests of past years in which 
we have won much for social justice and 
for the betterment of our people. Profiting 
by our experience, in our transition from 
wartime conditions to peaceful pursuits, we 
should do so, holding fast to all that we have 
gained and with the purpose of embracing 
in our new establishment the most progres- 
sive principles and practices, socially as well 
as economically. 

It is growing increasingly obvious that in 
a democracy, government is no stronger than 
the enlightened will of the people, and in 
this time of reconversion, we need to recon- 
vert in a great many ways not directly con- 
nected with big or small business; in ways 
that to my mind are vital to the happiness 
and contentment of our people. The war 
has disrupted the course of our lives. Our 
habits of living and in many ways our habits 
of thought have been changed. Much is 
now being said of juvenile delinquency and 
much more could be said of adult delin- 
quency. 

It is time for all of us to go to work seri- 
ously to make this a great nation in respect 
to the quality of its citizenship. 

We need to greatly develop a proper respect 
for the rights of all men, regardless of race 
or condition in life, and much we need to 
learn anew a wholesome respect for the law— 
all laws—for it is through the observance 
of law that we enjoy the greatest liberty and 
the most freedom from infringement upon 
our rights 

Our people need again to capture the spirit 
of self-reliance and a sense of individual re- 
sponsibility which has in the past furnished 
the world with great and good men in every 
avenue of life. 

We need not to overlook the old-fashioned 
idea of doing an honest day’s work for an 
honest daz’s pay, and, remember, that to do 
less is to take that which is not rightfully 
ours. 

We need to cease to live so largely on 
wheels and to reestablish our home life, for 
it is in the home life of our people that 
character is formed, which fixed the destiny 
of our Nation. We need to encourage the 
wise, courageous, and incorruptible among 
us to seek public office and encourage within 
the ranks of our own party—the selection 
es our candidates—men of ability and high 
character. 

As I see it, the Democratic Party is the 
party of the liberals. It is not the party 
of the reactionary, nor is it the party of 
the Communist or Socialist. 

Our party has based itself on the undying 
principles so ably expressed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. We hail the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as expressing the aspiration of a 
free people, and the Virginia bill of rights 
as the charter of our liberties. We take our 
stand upon the Constitution as the supreme 
law of the land. We recognize the doc- 
trine that property rights are not superior 
to the duty of the Government to so provide 
that human beings shall not suffer or starve. 


The Democritic Party recognizes the duty 
to encourage and protect honest business, 
large or small, and to protect capital in- 
vested in business enterprises to the extent 
that it may be safe with fair opportunity 
to produce a fair income, but it does not 
recognize the right of any business or finan- 
cial institution to engage in illegal practices 
or to oppress the people. 

It advocetes th- right of the laboring man 
to organize for the protection of his interest 
against unjust and oppressive practices, and 
to secure his rightful place in the economy 
of our country, with the right to collective 
bargaining and to demand and to receive for 
his labor a living wage and one which will 
insure to him a standard of living such as a 
Self-respecting American should have. 

We hold that the system of social security, 
unemployment insurance, and old-age assist- 
ance already inaugurated by the Democratic 
Party should be fully maintained, and that 
they be perfectea, improved, and enlarged 
until they are fully adequate to meet the 
need. 

The Democratic Party holds that farming 
is a basic and most vital industry. We real- 
ize that the workers in all of our other great 
industries, as well as the dwellers in all of 
our cities and towns and indeed al! the peo- 
ple, are dependent upon the farmer for the 
preduction of food, and that the very life 
and destiny of all the people of this Nation 
as well as many in foreign lands, are depend- 
ent upon the success of the American farmer. 
Note this: When the American farmer is 
prosperous, everyone is prosperous. The 
Democratic Party has conceived and enacted 
all the legislation in this country which has 
contributed anything to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the farmer. 

It is the future purpose of the Democratic 
Party to foster and encourage every meacure 
and every movement which will give to the 
farmer a better and more convenient market, 
and prices for his products which compare 
favorably with that of other workers, and 
we advccate means whereby he may be able 
to secure proper and adequate farm machin- 
ery and necessary fertilizer at a fair price; 
that he may have an opportunity to secure 
electric power and labor-saving devices; that 
}10re aid be given the rural schools and rural 
roads, so that those who live on the farm may 
have modern conveniences and such neces- 
sary advantages, as will make life on the 
farm comfortable anc attractive. 

Through the Hull trade agreements and 
other similar agreements, it is the purpose of 
the Democrats to encourage world trade, 
which will furnish our people a large market 
for the great surpluses from farm and factory 
and mine, which our country will soon be 
producing. 

This country does not covet any of the 
territcry of other nations, and the Democratic 
Party scorns every intimation of aggressive 
action toward other peoples. We desire to 
dwell in amity with all the world and to be 
good neighbors in real truth. We desire to 
deal openly, honestly, and frankly in all 
things, but we do not mean to yield our 
rights or to become appeasers. We believe 
that taking a firm stand for the right at all 
times is the best and, indeed, the only safe 
policy. We do not intend to interfere with 
the internal affairs of any other nation, 
or to permit any other nation to interfere 
with ours. We will not agree to or be- 
come a party to any act or acts of any 
nation to impose upon or restrict the free- 
dom or liberties of a smaller nation. 

We have taken a leading part in the estabe 
lishment of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, and it shall be our purpose to take 
our place in that organization and exercise 
all of our power and influence therein for 
the furtherance of the purposes for which 
it was formed. We shall advocate a strict 
adherence to the provisions of that great 
charter, and invoke the services of the or- 
ganization in the prevention and settlement 
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of all differences that may arise between 
nations, and through this organization, as 
well as by every other possible honorable 
means, we shall endeavor to prevent war and 
preserve the peace of the world. 

Upon the passing of Mr. Roosevelt, there 
was elevated to the Presidency, by act of law, 
the man whom the people had elected to the 
Vice Presidency, Hon. Harry S. Truman. By 
great service he had distinguished himself as 
a Member of the United States Senate, and 
when he became President, he assumed office 
with the complete confidence of his fellow 


citizens. He is a plain, honest man, of south- 
ern background, hailing from the Central 
West. He has proven himself a sound, pro- 


gressive Democrat and a capable leader and a 
man to whom the people may look to carry 
out the policies of his great predecessor 


Our leadership in Congress has been up to 
the highest standards and we feel proud of 
our entire Virginia delegation men of 
ability, courage, and integrity; and while we 
are not now entering a State campaign, I 
will in passing say that the people of Vir- 
ginia may well be proud of the outstanding 
administration of Gov. Colgate W. Darden 
during the difficult years of the war and of 
our newly elected chief executive, Gov. 


Wil- 
liam M. Tuck, whose administration has done 
excellent work so far. 

The Ninth Virginia District has good rea- 
son to be proud of its Representative in 
Congress. He has shown himself to be an 
able champion of the rights of the people and 
has worked untiringly for all forward-look- 
ing measures. He has a sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of men and women 
who toil, and he has ever shown himself to 
be their friend. He has given a large part 
of his time and attention to legislation 
favorable to our farmers and by sincere study 
of their problems has become an authority 
on matters pertaining to agriculture. He is 
now chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in Congress and in regard to legislation 
affecting farmers, he is the most influential 
Member of our National House of Representa- 
tives. I do not know who will be the nomi- 
nee of this convention and I am not at lib- 
erty to predict. Permit me, however, to ex- 
press the personal opinion that the people of 
this district, through this convention, should 
extend their thanks to the Honorable JoHN 
W. FLANNAGAN, Jr. 

And now as I near the conclusion of my 
remarks, I trust you will not think me pre- 
sumptuous if I rather pointedly address a 
few words to our party leaders who are pres- 
ent here. Today we enter a political cam- 
paign, the success of which means much. 
It matters little how sincere our thought and 
purpose, or how just and salutary the poli- 
cies we advocate, if we are not successful in 
electing our candidate. We will make a 
fatal mistake if we allow ourselves to be in- 


active. We can’t win this election sitting at 
ease. 

Allow me to tell you a story. A railway 
company was training some new employees. 
After a few weeks of instruction, an exam- 
ination was given. A question on that ex- 


amination was as follows: 

There was a track running from east to 
west and one running from north to south. 
The tracks.crossed out in a desolate country. 
There was no telegraphic or telephonic com- 
munication within 50 miles of the crossing. 
There was a watch tower at the crossing and 
a short distance away was a small house oc- 
cupied by an old woman who was bedfast. 
Now, in the problem given the students, a 
train was supposed to have left a point 50 
miles west of the crossing at exactly 9 a. m., 
and was proceeding in the direction of the 
crossing at the rate of 50 miles per hour. 
Another train left from a point 50 miles 
north of the crossing at the same time, and 
was proceeding toward the crossing at the 
rate of 50 miles per hour. The student was 
to place himself in place of the watchman 
in the tower and state what he would do 
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under the circumstances. A young hopeful 
gave what I consider a rather ingenious an- 
swer. He said that he would leave the watch 
tower and go to the house nearby where 
lived the old lady; that he would carry her to 
the front porch and seat her comfortably in 
a rocking chair, and that he would tell her 
to keep her eyes on the railroad crossing, and 
if she did so, in a very few minutes, she 
would see one of the damnedest wrecks she 
had ever seen in her life. 

This is not a rocking chair campaign and 
if we indulge in such, we shall soon see the 
wreck of the Democratic Party in the Ninth 
District. 

Let us put aside factional or personal dif- 
ferences, if any there be and get together, 
every man of us, behind the candidate of the 
Democratic Party. 1 ask that each man and 
woman in this convention carry the message 
back home to all our faithful Democrats, that 
the fight is on. and that there is a clear call 
for every man to dc his duty. I entreat you, 
organize your county, if not already thor- 
oughly done and especially organize every 
precinct, and in each precinct, select with 
great care a precinct chairman who will be 
an active and enthusiastic worker and ieader. 
By all means, do not minimize precinct or- 
ganization for through such organization we 
can arouse the people, qualify our voters. and 
get them out on election day. 

It is not only important that we win this 
election, it is also important that we elect 
our candidate by such a majority as will 
furnish to him a positive mandate which will 
strengthen his hand and greatly increase his 
influence in the councils of our Nation. 

This is a great district, with unparalleled 
scenic beauty, rich in forest and in field, in 
mine and industry, and above all magnificient 
in its citizenship; a land and a people to be 
admired and loved 

Recently I have had occasion to think of 
and more highly prize this my native land. 
It has been my fortune during the last 4 
years to travel in far distant lands, and thus, 
far from home, I have dreamed much of the 
high mountains, beautiful streams, the 
smiling valleys and sun-kissed hills of south- 
east Virginia, and often I had brought to 
mind those lines learned in early youth: 
“There is a land of every land the pride, 

Blessed of heaven, o’er all the world beside, 

And I have found where’er my footsteps 

roam, 

That land my country, 

That spot my home.” 


Our Public Schools Need Additional 
Financial Assistance Because of In- 
creased Cost of Living and the Schools’ 


Greater Responsibilities in This Atomic 
Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
school teacher and as an administrator of 
schools, I have fought for years for the 
improvement of our free public schools 
in the State, and for the inclusion in the 
State constitution of a fixed charge for 
the support of our public schools. 
Through these years I have watched the 
growth and development of the school 
system in California, but I have been 
distressed to see that the salaries of pub- 


lic-school teachers have not shared in 
that growth. Neither have the funds 
necessary for the average daily calendar 
allotment increased in proportion to the 
burden of work which has fallen to the 
staffs of our schools. 

In November there will appear on the 
California ballot a measure to provide 
for an increased appropriation for the 
average daily attendance o: school chil- 
dren. This measure will make it possible 
to provide better salaries for all of the 
fine personnel who are responsible for 
our California schools. I am- whole- 
heartedly in favor of this provision, 
which would increase the effectiveness of 
our schools and compensate more ade- 
quately the first-rate teachers and staffs 
which are necessary for good schools, and 
I intend to make a State-wide campaign 
in favor of this important measure. 

Here in the Congress we are fighting 
for additional support for the public 
schools of the Nation. Mr. Boyd Com- 
stock is in constant contact with myself 
and the other members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation, and we are all work- 
ing to gain more support on the floor of 
the Hcuse for Federal aid to public 
schools to match State aid. 

In this atomic age, free cublic schools 
will play a more important role than ever 
before, for only a well-informed and 
thinking citizenry can fulfill its full re- 
sponsibility to realize a lasting peace 
in this high-power age. We cannot and 
must not have another world conflict. 
Only a well educated and alert public can 
guide our Nation safely along the road 
to peace. As our Nation has grown into 
new responsibilities among the nations of 
the world, so our people must take up 
their new responsibility to wcrk with 
courage and with understanding for the 
well-being of the whole world. This is 
a task for education, and I shall work for 
the participation of the Congress and of 
the State of California in this vital 
preparation for peace. 

As your State legislator, as your Lieu- 
tenant Governor I fought for better 
conditions in our schools, and now as 
your Congressman I pledge you my con- 
tinued whole-hearted support of free 
public education. 


Modernizing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members of the minority have said to 
me, in substance: “I see Representative 
Monroney and Senator La FoLLeTre are 
carrying the ball for your committee—I 
mean your Committee To Organize Con- 


gress—don’t you Republicans have any-~ 


thing to say about it, and if so what, and 
if not, why not?” 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would like to answer 
these questions, and briefly, to define my 
position. I do not undertake to speak 
for Representative MicHENER, of Michi- 
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gan, nor Representative Dirksen, of IIli- 
nois; both minority members of the com- 
mittee, and more than perfectly able to 
speak for themselves. 

I know the report is packed with worse 
and more powerful explosives than dyna- 
mite and to drop it into the lap of Con- 
gress took nerve and courage. However, 
Congress called for it, must handle it, 
and it is not a partisan report. 

MODERNIZING CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, in my 12 years in Con- 
gress the work load on the individual 
Member and his office staff has grown 
enormously. Many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who appeared before the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress during our hearings last year, 
complained that they spent so much time 
with trouble-shooting details and non- 
legislative matters that they could devote 
only a small fraction of their time to 
their legislative duties. Handling our 
mail, interviewing constituents, and call- 
ers, Visiting departments on behalf of 
aggrieved groups in our districts, keep- 
ing committee appointments, and attend- 
ing sessions of the House leave little time 
for the adequate study of complex legis- 
lative problems. 

In our recent report, the joint commit- 
tee on which I have the honor to serve, 
recommended a number of remedies for 
the rising burden of business. As steps 
toward reducing the work load, we pro- 
posed that Congress should cease to sit 
as a common council for the District 
of Columbia. We suggested that Con- 
gress should delegate to appropriate ad- 
ministrative and judicial agencies the 
settlement of private claims and pen- 
sions. And we suggested the creation of 
a stenographic pool to assist our office 
force with the mounting volume of mail 
during busy seasons. 

The joint committee also recommended 
more efficient use of congressional time. 
We proposed that Congress provide for a 
regular recess period at the close of each 
fiscal year so that Members could return 
to their constituencies and refresh their 
contacts with the folks back home, And 
we suggested that the leadership of both 
Houses experiment with meeting sched- 
ules, reserving 3 days for morning and 
afternoon committee meetings and hear- 
ings, and 3 days for sessions in the Cham- 
bers for legislative work. 

Although I do not necessarily subscribe 
to every recommendation in the joint 
committee’s report, I am heartily in ac- 
cord with these proposals for reducing 
the work load on individual Congress- 
men. I regret, however, that the joint 
committee did not see fit to recommend 
one other timesaving device which, I be- 
lieve, would greatly expedite our pro- 
ceedings. I refer to electric roll calls. 
Last Monday afternoon there were three 
roll calls in the House which consumed 2 
hours of the time of each of us, or a total 
of 870 man-hours. 

The record shows that curing the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress there were 300 roll 
calls in the House, of which 144 were 
quorum calls and 156 were yea-and-nay 
votes. Normally, it takes from 20 to 25 
minutes for a quorum call in the House 
and from 30 to 40 minutes for a record 
vote. At a conservative estimate we spent 
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152 hours during the last Congress an- 
swering roll calls alone. This was equiva- 
lent to thirty 5-hour legislative days 
which Members might have spent more 
profitably in committee or at home ih 
their districts. 

The electric roll-call device has been 
adopted in several States to expedite vot- 
ing and is reported to have met with 
general satisfaction among State legis- 
lators. Among the States using elec- 
tric voting in one or both houses are 
California, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Texas, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. Modernization of our procedure in 
this respect would be a great time-saver 
to busy Congressmen. Why should we 
go on using hand tools in a machine age? 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that all the Mem- 
bers of this House have read or will soon 
read the recent report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress. 
It is an historic document. This is the 
first time since the founding of the Re- 
public that the Congress had made a 
thorough investigation of its own organ- 
ization and operation. Our committee 
held extensive hearings last spring and 
summer. More than half of the wit- 
nesses who were heard or who submitted 
statements were members of this House 
and of the Senate. They spoke out of 
first-hand practical experience with the 
working of our legislative machinery. A 
review of all the testimony received re- 
veals a wide area of agreement among 
the witnesses with respect both to the 
conditions that handicap Congress and 
appropriate remedies therefor. 

After long and careful deliberation last 
fall and winter, the joint committee 
reached almost unanimous agreement 
upon its final report. Considering the 
scope and complexity of the undertaking, 
the diverse viewpoints among the com- 
mitteemen, and the sweeping character 
of the preposals, this was a notable 
achievement. I have no doubt that the 
report of the joint committee will win 
an imperishable piace in the annals of 
Congress and that it will be remembered 
and quoted long after most of us have 
joined the nameless host of our prede- 
cessors in this body. The committee is 
deeply gratified by the wonderful re- 
sponse which the report has received 
from newspaper editcrs, radio commen- 
tators, and the interested public. Every 
metropolitan newspaper in the Nation 
published long summaries of the report 
and many laudatory editorials. 

I do not desire to detain the House, on 
the eve of the recess, with a review of 
the joint committee’s recommendations. 
Copies of our report and published hear- 
ings have recently been distributed to 
every Member of the House. I hope they 
will not be discarded or mislaid. They 
would repay your examination during 
the recess. They are the result of a 
sincere and painstaking effort, based 
upon long and sympathetic study of Con- 
gress at work, to strengthen our institu- 
tion. Adoption of our recommenda- 
tions, we believe, will enable Congress to 
do a better job and regain its proper 
place in the American scheme of govern- 
ment. 


Since the report of the joint committee 
was filed on March 4 an omnibus bill 


embodying our recommendations has 
been drafted. By wrapping them all up 
in one legislative package we shall avoid 
splintering a unified program. The bill 
is almost ready and I understand that 
Senator La FoLlette plans to introduce 
it in the Senate in a few days. After that 
body has acted upon it the bill will come 
in due course to this Chamber. I hope 
that my friends on both sides of the aisle 
will rally to the support of this bipartisan 
effort for a stronger Congress. 

In our daily preoccupation with price 
control, appropriations, and many other 
perplexing problems we must not lose 
sight of the underlying fact that repre- 
sentative government itself is at stake. 

Public affairs are now handled— 


As our report states— 

by a host of administrative agencies headed 
by nonelected officials with only casual over- 
sight by Congress. The course of events has 
created a breach between Government and 
the people. Behind our inherited constitu- 
tional pattern a new political order has arisen 
which constitutes a basic change in the Fed- 
eral design. Meanwhile government by ad- 
ministration is the object of group pressures, 
which weaken its protection of the public 
interest. 


And so, Mr. Speaker, I hope that we 
will not forget the program for strength- 
ening Congress during the coming weeks. 
The recommendations made by the joint 
committee are good as far as they go. 
Personally, I wish they had gone farther 
in certain directions. But to accept 
anything less than they have proposed 
would be to risk the future of our great 
institution and of our form of govern- 
ment. Some may be disposed in the 
spurious name of practical politics to 
put vested personal and local interests 
ahead of the welfare of our national 
legislature. If practical politics holds 
sway, Congress will protect vested inter- 
ests—the seniority system, the errand- 
boy work for the home districts, and per- 
sonal privileges. But I venture to pre- 
dict that in the long run such politics 
will prove to be quite impractical so far 
as the survival of a strong and effective 
Congress is concerned. 

Unless it chooses to modernize its ma- 
chinery and equip itself with the tools 
it needs, a frustrated Congress may be- 
come a relic of the oxcart era in the 
age of the rocket ship. 





Pearls From the Congressional Mail— 
Peace—As Dorothy Thompson Sees It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, what a 
tragic comparison is found between the 
declaration of policies made in the At- 
lantic Charter principles, which human- 
ity accepted in good faith and with such 
high hopes, when the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom announced: 
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First. Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 

Second. They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned 

Third. They respect the rights of all people 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. 

Fourth. They will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all states great or 
small, victor or vanquished of access on equal 
terms to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Fifth. They desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all the nations in 
the economic field with the object of secur- 
ing for all, improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic advancement, and social security 

Sixth. After the final distruction of the 
Nazi tyranny they hope to see established a 
peace which afford to all nations the means 
of dwelling in safety within their own bound- 
aries and which will afford assurance that 
all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want. 

Seventh. Such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance. 

Eighth. They believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the abandon- 
ment of the use of force since no future 
peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments continue to be employed by na- 
tions which threaten or may threaten 
aggression outside their frontiers. They be- 
lieve, pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security, 
that the disarmament of such nations is 
essential. They will likewise aid and encour- 
age all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving people the crushing 
burden of armaments. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 


And now comes the peace as Dorothy 
Thompson sees it. There is submitted 
the comments made in a column of Miss 
Thompson which I have taken the lib- 
erty to condense and rearrange: 

OPEN LETTER TO UN 


GENTLEMEN: You are sitting in New York 
with the support and consent of the people 
of the world, from whom alone you derive 
any authority whatsoever. You have been 
entrusted by them to found this earth on 
peace. Your enemies are totally defeated, 
broken, and disarmed. Look around you on 
the destruction of this war and the continu- 
ing destruction of your miserable “peace.’ 


Your Government, Mr. Gromyko, once rec- 
ommended to the League of Nations the abo- 
lition of all the armies, navies, and air forces 


of the world. 

Your Government, Mr. Byrnes, initiated a 
solemn treaty, signed by all governments, 
never to resort to force as an instrument of 
national policy. 

Your peace is murder. In Eurcpe the very 
roots of life wither in the bodies of women, 
their children hunger, their infants cannot 
be suckled at famished breasts. They bur 
the stillborn, thankful for their death. They 
take the food from their own famishing 
mouths for their young ones, the images of 
innocence. 

You think, perhaps, that barracks and lab- 
oratories are the representatives of history? 
You are wrong. History begins with life and 
life begins with the mother. Life admon- 
ishes you and obliges you to live, which means 
to fulfill, which means to answer—to answer 
to the mothers of life, who know that the 
supreme end of creation is the creature, the 
human creature. 
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For what-aim can you justify to the moth- 
ers the continuation of murder? Of war 
ainst races—if the race be of the enemy?’ 
Of war against classes, that affront to life 
ch compresses the soul of man into his 
nic status; of war against idea—while 
ry ideas you have fought take posses- 
sion of your own minds, and hate, lust, greed, 
ind the passion for power grind the bodies of 
men into the ground to poison the very fields. 
We observe your delaying tactics on the 
peace conference. 





We take heed of the re- 


peated cry that you are surrounded by 
enemies. We know that your armies are 
not diminishing, but growing, augmented by 
new armies of vassal states. And over every 
decision hangs the fact of 400 armed Soviet 
divisions. 

We clearly see through the issues and 


menaces to peace that you raise. We clearly 
see that the fate of small nations concerns 
none of you who represent great nations. 
The small nations are but pawns in your 
own schemes. Your moves are directed, not 
toward peace, but against each other. Each 
of you is afraid. 

Nature itself, gentlemen, will rise against 
you. Famine will confound your plans; 
hunger and heartbreak will stare at you from 
maddened eyes; communism will become 
banditry; democracy a word to evolve maud- 
lin laughter, and UN will stand as the great 
negation—the unpeace, the uncooperaticn, 
the uncivilization, the unlife—unless you 
stop war. 





A House to Live in—Soon 
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F 


HON. ELLIS E. PATTERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the gravest problems facing the Na- 
tion is the housing shortage. I am sure 
there is general agreement, even by some 
real-estate interests, that such a short- 
age exists. But the tragic aspect of the 
situation is that those who are suffering 
most are those to whom homes mean the 
most—our returning veterans and their 
families. The very thought of home and 
a family sustained hundreds of thou- 
sands of our fighting men during the 
agony of battle. Now they are returning 
to civilian life only to be told there is no 
place for them to live, no decent homes 
to be had within their means. The situa- 
tion is acute now. It promises to get 
worse in the months ahead. 

By the end of this year the National 
Housing Agency has estimated that 
2,900,000 married veterans will have 
been discharged from the armed forces 
to join the mad scramble for homes and 
apartments which do not now exist. 
This includes 1,600,000 married veterans 
who have no established homes to which 
to return and another 1,300,000 who will 
marry during the time and seek homes 
for the first time. Another 560,000 non- 
veterans also will marry between now 
and next January 1—further to compli- 
cate the shortage which found 1,200,000 
families already sharing quarters with 
others when the rapid rate of demobili- 
zation set in last October. 

Many other American families besides 
those of veterans want and need decent 


homes, but clearly for the months ahead 
we must employ emergency measures 
because hundreds of thousands of fami- 
lies of veterans have no homes at all. 
That is why I am, without reservation, 
for the full veterans’ emergency housing 
program proposed by Wilson W. Wyatt, 
the President’s National Housing Expe- 
diter and the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. That program, 
bold in its conception and offering a 
challenge to all of us, calls for the con- 
struction of 2,700,000 low- and moderate- 
cost homes and apartments for veterans 
by the end of 1947—the greatest volume 
of home construction ever achieved in 
this or any other country during a com- 
parable period of time. 

I supported the Patman bill and cast 
my vote to include in it provision for the 
use of premium payments as a means to 
expand production of building materials, 
the scarcity of which presently presents 
the principal obstacle to be overcome in 
attaining the goals of the Wyatt pro- 
gram. It is encouraging that the Senate 
approved this provision. I hope that it 
will be accepted by the conference com- 
mittee and ultimately approved by the 
House, 

Despite all that has been said on the 
subject there still seems to be consider- 
able misunderstanding about premium 
payments—the subject of considerable 
controversy. Such payments should be 
thought of in terms of building homes. 
Both President Truman and Mr. Wyatt 
have said without them the goals of the 
veterans’ emergency housing program 
cannot be met. 

Premium payments are in effect sub- 
sidies. There are those who see some- 
thing sinister and evil in the word 
“subsidy.” Yet much of this Nation’s 
progress was made by Government sub- 
sidies. Steamship lines, railroads, and 
the aviation industry all have received 
Government help in the past, getting 
established and reaching a point where 
they could operate at a profit. It is 
simply a proposal to use a time-tested 
device to get homes for veterans built at 
prices the average veteran can afford, 
and that means homes and apartments 
selling for $6,000 and less and renting for 
$50 a month and below. This country 
spent around $300,000,000,009 for war. 
Now it is proposed to spend $609,000,000 
on premium payments—one-fifth of 1 
percent of the cost of the war—to help 
our veterans get decent homes. 

It has been estimated that next year 
eight times the amount of materials will 
be needed than we used in home con- 
struction last year. No such volume can 
be achieved without the Government as- 
suming some of the abnormal risk in- 
volved. Remember that it is proposed 
to use these incentive payments—for that 
is what they are—on the production of 
materials above existing levels and that 
they will be paid by the Government, not 
the veteran. 

There are those who argue that price 
increases are the answer to the prob- 
lem. Eut it must be remembered that 
premium payments would be made only 
on expanded production and not on pro- 
duction now carried on a profit. Price 
increases would be passed on to the con- 
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sumer—in this case the veteran. Also 
passed along to the veteran would be the 
mark-up in price all along the line. 

The National Housing Agency has 
‘warned that the cost of building mate- 
rials and construction are now already 
near record highs. The agency has es- 
timated that a flat 15-percent increase in 
building-material prices would increase 
the cost of a $6,000 home from $500 to 
$1,000. It would cosi consum¢«rs—chiefiy 
contrasted 
to less than one-third of that amount, 
the $600,000,000 for premium payments, 
to be paid by the taxpayers generally, not 
just the veterans. 

Consider this, too, a War Department 
survey at separation centers showed that 
84 percent of veterans cannot pay more 
than $6,000 for a home or pay more than 
$50 a month in rent. Certainly we must 
do all in our power to decrease building 
costs rather than permit them to rise 
further since it is obviously useless to 
build a lot of houses which veterans can’t 
afford to buy or rent. 

A word more on the subject from the 
long-range aspect. There are those who 
contend that if the building industry is 
stepped up to meet this present emer- 
gency that it will build itself out of a 
market. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. If the aims cf the emergency 
program are met in full, the industry 
then would only be in a position to tackle 
the job of producing 1,000,000 homes a 
year which this country will need for 
years to come to catch up with the back- 
log of demand, get veterans and other 
families out of temporary housing, city 
slums, and rural shacks. Fortunately, 
the vehicle for doing that is well ad- 
vanced in Congress. I speak of the 
General Housing Act—the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill — recently passed by 
the Senate. I have introduced a com- 
panion measure in the House and am 
hopeful it will receive prompt attention. 

Under the provisions of this measure 
private enterprise would be encouraged 
and stimulated to do the largest possible 
job of home production, cities would be 
helped in clearing their blighted and slum 
areas and redevelopment of them at eco- 
nomic costs, and public housing would 
be provided for those families of very 
low income unable to pay more than 
slum rents. Surely the time has arrived 
when we must set forth with determina- 
tion along the road leading to the ulti- 
mate goal of a decent home for every 
American family. 


EE 


Ben Jones 
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OF 


HON. DEAN M. GILLESPIE 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. GILLESPiE. Mr. Speaker, our old 
friend Ben Jones, keeper of the Repub- 
lican cloak room died last Monday, after 
nearly 40 years’ service on the Hill. 
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Ben was well liked in the Halls of Con- 
gress and was a credit to his race. He 
was intensely interested in public affairs 
and stayed informed on every issue be- 
fore the Congress. This enabled him to 
predict with a high degree of accuracy 
the result of a vote on many measures 
before the House. 

Uniformly courteous and consistently 
genial, Ben came to be highly respected 
by every Republican Congressman with 
whom he came in contact, and he will be 
greatly missed by all of us. 

Born in East St. Louis, Ill., on August 
5, 1879, Ben came to work at the Capitol 
on April 16, 1907, when “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non was Speaker of the House. He has 
served Republican Members of the House 
in the cloak room since May 1, 1911. 
During his many years of service Ben 
became known as a reliable source of in- 
formation. 

I know that every Member of the 
United Stetes House of Representatives 
joins me in mourning the passing of Ben 
Jones, and extends with me condolences 
to the friends and relatives he leaves 
behind. 





What Is Wrong With Government Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lewis 
H. Brown, president of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., who as a recognized author- 
ity was assigned by the late President 
Roosevelt to draft the National Housing 
Act of 1934, was recently asked to shed 
some light on the present housing prob- 
lem. He issued a statement which was 
printed in a recent issue of the Delray 
Beach (Pla.) News. This statement is 
very enlightening and should be read by 
every person interested in the subject. 
Under permission to extend my remarks I 
include Mr. Brown’s statement: 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH GOVERNMENT HOUSING? 


(By Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns- 
Manville Corp.) 


Before answing this highly controversial 
question, let me make several points Clear. 
Except possibly in 1941 there have not been 
enough homes built in any year since 1929. 
Hence, there is a great shortage of homes. 
The high marriage and birth rate during 
the war years and the sudden demobil- 
ization of 10,000,000 véterans have intensi- 
fied the problem. Temporary shelter should 
be provided by the States and National Gov- 
ernment for veterans’ families—wherever 
possible—in order to help relieve the most 
serious cases no matter what the cost. 

However, attempting to solve “housing for 
veterans” as a problem apart from “housing 
for all citizens” will only result in less houses 
insteaa of more. 

No matter what either the construction 
industry or the Government does, it will take 
from 5 to 10 years to supply normal housing 
needs and make up the shortage of the past 
16 years. The most acute shortages could be 
taken care of in 2 years. 

For the Nation to find itself in such a con- 
dition may surprise some citizens. For years 





the newspapers have been filled with plans 
for Government low-cost housing. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been spent. Yet, 
as the net result of 15 years of Government 
planning only a minor fraction of all hous- 
ing built has been Government built. 
Moreover, tt is common knowledge in the 
construction industry that a great deal of 
housing constructed by the Government is 
not at all “low cost.” It is in fact “high 
cost.” Most of the so-called mass produced 
Government-built war housing is either so 
high in cost as to be uneconomical—or of 
such shoddy quality as to be far below par 
when compared to private construction. 
Thus, based on our past record, the prospect 
of the Government providing housing is, to 
say the least, not very promising. 

The bureaucrats in Washington have pro- 
ducec an enormous amount of plans, news- 
paper headlines and political hokum—but 
comparatively few houses. 

Ninety-nine percent of the houses in Amer- 
ica have been built by small contractors, 
speculative builders and individual home 
owners—by private enterprise, not by Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1930 to 1932 the short term mortgage 
system previously in effect contributed to 
the deepening of the depression. The Gov- 
ernment set up the Home Owners’ Loan Corp,,. 
and took over $3,000,000,.000 of distressed 
mortgages. That was a help to individuals 
and the industry. In 1932 and 1933 the 
theorists talked Government housing and 
urged direct loans to individuals by the 
Government. However, the practical advice 
of the construction industry finally pre- 
vailed, resulting in the Federal Housing Act 
which provided for loans to be made by 
Frivate enterprise on long term mortgages— 
with payments on principal to be made year- 
ly. The Government set up an insurance 
policy to guarantee the loan in case of fore- 
closure—or to tide it over in case of another 
depression. 

The act broke the bottleneck of construc- 
tion. It provided a solution to purchasing 
power. Billions of dollars of housing and 
modernization have resulted. 

Today, the bottleneck in housing is not 
lack of purchasing power. Today, we have 
too much purchasing power. That is one of 
the main reasons of our war and post-war 
inflation and a 35 to 50 percent increase in 
prices, 

Today, the bottleneck in housing is the OPA 
and the housing controls that have been 
predicated upon OPA policy. 

Everyone agrees that price and wage con- 
trols are necessary in war. When VJ-day ap- 
proached the construction industry, through 
tre building material producers, asked the 
OPA not to eliminate price controls but 
to raise them moderately where necessary 
on some special items in order to get full 
production of materials. : 

This the OPA refused to do. Even today, 
8 months after VJ-day the output of the 
factories making building materials is any- 
where from 25 to 75 percent below the 1941 
production level. 

OPA policy, unemployment compensation, 
and strikes are the causes. 

The building material factories of the Na- 
tion have the capacity to turn out materials 
to build 1,200,000 houses a year. In addi- 
tion, they can produce enough for several 
millions of dollars of other construction. 

The American people have a right to ask, 
“What's blocking production?” 

When the veterans began to return, hous- 
ing was no longer merely a critical housing 
problem. It became a political problem as 
well. The President appointed Mr. Wilson 
Wyatt, lawyer and youthful former mayor of 
Louisville, as Federal Housing Expediter. 

An experienced politician, Mr. Wyatt un- 
fortunately did not understand the con- 
struction industry. 
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On January 11, Mr. Bowles, OPA head and 
a former advertising executive, wrote to Mr. 
Wyatt outlining in detail a plan ‘or solving 
the housing problem. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Bowles is another top 
Government director whose knowledge and 
understanding of the construction industry 
is also—shall I say—limited. Mr. Bowles’ 
letter, which later appeared in the Concrss- 
SIONAL RecorpD, said in substance: “Reliance 
upon traditional methods is out. We cannot 
get housing by giving the construction in- 
dustry its head. We must substitute Gov- 
ernment controls and Government planning. 
The Government must build houses like we 
built ships and guns and planes. That is the 
only way to get housing.” 

After 30 days’ study of the problem, dur- 
ing which Mr. Wyatt interviewed delegations 
from the construction industry, he presented 
a report accepting Mr. Bowles’ plan—and re- 
jecting the practical suggestions of the in- 
dustry that had built America. 

The President accepted Wyatt’s report and 
recommended it to Congress. The papers are 
filled with Government propaganda for the 
plan. From these reports the average citizen 
would judge that all that is involved is a 
$600,000,000 subsidy which has been requested 
by Mr. Wyatt and the President—and which, 
if approved by Congress, will forthwith pro- 
vide the needed housing. 

Strangely enough, the construction indus- 
try has told Congress that the $600,000,000 
subsidy is unnecessary; that there is ample 
plant capacity; that if OPA will open the 
bottlenecks by moderate price adjustments 
on special items—production of materials will 
flow; that .the construction industry does 
not want the $600,000,000—nor the public 
responsibility of taking the money as part of 
an impractical plan which, in their opinion, 
if persisted in, will produce a minimum rather 
than a maximum amount of housing. In 
addition, the industry has told Congress that 
the Wyatt plan will unnecessarily halt—or 
greatly delay—large amounts of construction 
sorely neeced to bring about true reconstruc- 
tion and full employment. 

Veterans can’t buy homes if they don’t have 
jobs! 

Citizens ask: What is wrong with Govern- 
ment housing? 

The answer: 1. It is predicated 
basic fallacy. 

2. It is designed and directed by men who 
do not know. 

The fallacy is that the Government can 
build a million houses in peacetime as they 
did a hundred thousand planes in time of 
war. 

In war, planes were used by the Govern- 
ment. In peace, houses are used by indi- 
viduals. 

In war, planes are bought by the Govern- 
ment. In peace houses are bought by 
individuals. 

In wartime, the specifications of planes are 
determined by experts and standardized. In 
peace, in building a home, every woman wants 
to set her own specifications. 

If the Government bought standardized 
houses in peacetime, how would they be dis- 
tributed—unless we adopt the Russian sys- 
tem? 

In war. the OPA did not fix the price of a 
plane. It was produced irrespective of cost 
Later, when costs were reduced, any excess 
profits were returned to Uncle Sam! 

When planes or ships or guns were designed 
during the war they were designed by ex- 
perts. The famous ordnance-industry team 
was the basis for our successful production 
of fighting guns, tanks, and ammunition. 
The intensified cooperation between the Air 
Corps and industry, or shipping and indus- 
try, was the basis of our success. 

The fighting forces sought and took advice 
from industry. They never assumed that 
Government could produce the weapons of 
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war. The procurement branches of the fight- 
ing forces trusted the experience of industry. 
They relied upon the industrialists to use un- 
traditional means within the pattern of tra- 
ditional principles. 

Had the present housing plan been applied 
to planes or ships or guns we would never 
have won the war! 

No one is more anxious to produce milions 
of homes than is the construction industry. 
That is where our bread and butter lies. Our 
industry is patriotic and wants to see these 
critical shortages relieved. The industry is 
also fearful that continued shortage of sup- 
ply will permit black markets to grow and 
price structures to go too high—with the in- 
evitable result of a buyers’ strike. 

From every angle, the construction indus- 
try would welcome the kind of cooperation 
that existed between the Armed Forces and 
industry. The Government could do so much 
to help our industry deliver the results that 
the public requires. 

The construction industry wants to have 
the record clear. The Government exerting 
its full power in support of its “plan” will, 
in all likelihood, prevail. 

Later on, however, when adequate housing 
is not produced to meet the political prom- 
ises, the public should not put the blame at 
the doorstep of industry. To give all pos- 
sible aid to our veterans in this national 
crisis as well as to serve its own self-interest, 
the building industry will do its best. But, 
even a great race horse cannot win with 
hobbled feet. 


+ 2 


Easter in the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
entitled “Easter in the Atomic Age,” re- 
cently delivered by me over radio sta- 
tions in Wisconsin. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


EASTER IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


It is gladsome springtime again. All na- 
ture speaks to us of newness, of freshness, 
of beauty. Nature,speaks through the bud- 
ding flower, the leafing trees, the singing of 
birds of the renewal of life. 

The message of nature is the message of 
Easter. That message is this: Life has con- 
tinuity. Yes. There isnodeath. Every in- 
fant bud on the vine tells us this truth; 
so does every blade of green grass, every 
magnificent sunrise. The spirit of a man 
is indestructible; only the body disintegrates. 
There is no death. 


THE FIRol EASTER 


This message first came meaningfully to 
man 2,000 years ago. It was then that Man 
of Galilee walked forth from the tomb, thus 
showing to fearful humanity that there is no 
death, that life is eternal. 

As Easter commemorates the resurrection 
of Jesus of Galilee, there come to us the 
words of the angel to Mary: 

“Fear not ye. For I know ye seek Jesus, 
wh:ch was crucified. He is not here, for He 
is risen.” 

He is risen. No greater news has come 
to mankind in twenty centuries. He is risen. 
Death, which ignorant humanity ‘hought 


was the end of existence, is exposed as a 
fraud. In death, man only lays the human 
shell away. His “Father continues to look 
after His own.” 

We remember also that the Way-Shower 
said: 

“I am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth in me, though he were dead 
yet shall he live.” 

Life, eternal, joyful, indestructible, was 
proved by the Nazarene. Easter commemo- 
rates His victory and our victory. It is the 
triumph of life over death, of the spirit over 
the flesh, of joy over sorrow. Easter proves 
that Golgotha and the cross were not the 
final act. Nothing can destroy an immortal 
creation. 


MAN’S NEED FOR EASTER 


What more important message has ever 
come to man? In that message is strength, 
reassurance, hope. Man can look forward 
expectantly, eagerly, to his tomorrow, not 
with dread, not with doubt. 

By the Resurrection, man came to know 
the vitality of the Master’s statement: 

“I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 

Man learned that to follow in His way, in 
His truth, in His life was to live eternally 
and joyfully. 

Two thousand years ago, at Eastertide, this 
light broke through the darkness of human 
thinking. It has brought since to countless 
millions the confidence that God lives, that 
He is available, that He is all-knowing, all- 
seeing, all-present, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever, and His creation, the spirit- 
ual man, is indestructible. 

Man learned on that first Easter morn that 
man himself can roll the stone away from 
his own tomb. Yes; man—you and I—can 
clear away all obstacles of hate, of fear, of 
anxiety in our personal lives and in the lives 
of our brothers. We can break the man- 
made shackles that bind us—the man-made 
limitations. We can be free. Paul said, “I 
was born free.” 

We can awaken from our sleep and go on 
to greater achievement, to greater contri- 
bution individually and as a nation, if we 
truly see ud make the meaning of Easter our 
own. 

The Master said, “I am the light of the 
world.” Man can follow that light through 
the darkness of man’s prejudice, of man’s 
distrust, of man’s suspicion, so that the days 
of his years are days of limitless joy, growth, 
and accomplishment. At Easter time all na- 
ture is reaching for the sunlight; growth is 
in full swing, teaching man through action 
to work out his salvation. 


THE WORLD’S NEED OF EASTER 


I have spoken of the individual’s need of 
Easter and of what Easter can mean to him. 
But there is a still greater need and mean- 
ing of Easter. It is the world’s need of 
Easter and the meaning of the Resurrection 
to the world. 

The nations have just come through their 
Golgotha. Hunger, misery, and devastation 
are everywhere. Bodies are broken, hearts 
embittered, minds clouded and confused in 
countless countries. Mankind is still in its 
tomb. 

Yes; it is obvious that all the world needs 
the message of Easter today as never before. 
All the world must feel the glory of His 
presence, the strength of His spirit—the 
Easter message. 

All the world must be encouraged to rise 
from its tomb, to roll away the stone, the 
national jealousies, obstructions, and im- 
pediments, to go forth, to rebuild, to repair, 
to establish bonds of friendship and peace 
with all countries. 

The Galilean said, “Peace be unto you. 
As my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you.” 

The world must clear away the roadblocks 
to peace. It must harness material atomic 
energy to peaceful purposes. But more im- 
portant, it must tap the power of spiritual 
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energy, the power of Easter and the Easter 
message—getting its true meaning. 

The church can play and is playing a 
mighty role in helping mankind to fulfill the 
message of Easter, in teaching mankind that 
all individuals and nations can be resurrected 
from their man-made tombs. 

In this hour of the world’s anguish and 
need, each of us must in the words of Lin- 
coln “rise to the occasion” and meet the great 
need of our brothers who live in other lands. 
This calls for personal sacrifice of material 
things. 

Easter is the season of hope, faith, and true 
charity, when man learns more of the in- 
visible support “in which he lives and moves 
and has his being.” 

Was it not Paul who said that “neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God”? 

That was part of the Easter message which 
came to Paul after his expelience on the 
road to Damascus. 

The parable of the good Samaritan told 
by Jesus illustrates in this hour the obliga- 
tion of all Americans to those in need. 

Upon such a base—the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man—alone, can a 
lasting peace structure be built. Will the 
nations be inspired by the Christ spirit, the 
spirit of Easter? I have faith that they 
will, though many think it highly improb- 
able. I have faith in the spirit of Easter and 
in the cement of brother’y love which it gen- 
erates, the love of the great Comforter who 
rose on Easter morn. 

Yes; war can indeed be banished from this 
planet. The Golden Rule, “to do as we would 
be done by,” can become the international 
rule if men will it so. Poverty can be elimi- 
nated, and fear, and hatred, i* all men fol- 
low His way, His truth, and His life. 

CONCLUSIONS 


This, then, is the meaning of Easter today, 
as I see it, to you and to me as individuals, 
and to our Nation, and to all nations. 

Life has continuity; there is no death. 


The great Galilean has shown Us the way 
of life eternal. 


Rebirth can conquer death. 

Joy can conquer sorrow. 

The spiri’ can triumph over the flesh. 
Life can be triumphant over death. 


May I wish for all of you an Easter vic- 
torious. 


Mr. Churchill Greets Army and Navy 
Officers 


EXTENSION OF R&eMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on March 
9, at the invitation of the Secretary of 
War, Robert P. Patterson, and General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mr. 
Winston Churchill met informally several 
Army and Navy officers with whom he 
was associated in the Mediterranean and 
European campaigns and also a number 
of Army and Navy officers and War and 
Navy Department officials whom he had 
not met previously. The meeting was 
held in the Office of the Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. Churchill was introduced by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, who expressed his 








pleasure at having been closely associated 
with the former British Prime Minister 
during the campaign in north Africa and 
Europe. In a brief speech Mr. Churchill 
expressed his personal appreciation and 
that of the British Government to the 
American officers who organized and led 
the United States forces in the war. 

It seems to me that these speeches 
should be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. . 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Rrecorb, as follows: 


In introducing Mr. Churchill, 
Eisenhower paid: 

“Gentlemen, I am not going to consume 
time by needless introduction of our distin- 
guished visitor today, but there is one per- 
sonal quality in our friendship and associa- 
tion during the war to which I should like 
to bring your attention. Because of his 
position as Defense Minister in addition to 
that as Prime Minister, he was associated 
more closely with the operation of the British 
Chief of Staff than was the case of our own 
President. Because of that and because he 
was kind enough to invite me often to those 
meetings, there developed a very close asso- 
ciation between the Defense Minister of 
Great Britain and myself with respect to the 
operations both in the Mediterranean and 
later in Europe. 

“The only thing that I wanted to say was 
this: In the course of that association there 
never was a single instance when the full 
might of the British Empire, and I mean 
‘scraping the bottom of the barrel’ was not 
available to an Allied operation once it had 
been agreed upon. That was due to the 
force, the determination and the leadership 
of the Prime Minister of Great Britain. Be- 
cause most of you have not been privileged 
to have the close association that I did, I 
was very happy when at the request of the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Churchill consented 
to come today in order to renew World War 
contacts he made with many of us, and, in 
addition, to come a little closer to some of 
those that were affected by his decisions, but 
who did not have that privilege of his close 
association. So he has consented to be with 
us today and have a handshake with all of 
you.” 

Mr. Churchill said: 

“General of the Army Eisenhower, Fleet 
Admiral Leahy, Fleet Admiral Nimitz, and 
General of the Air—am I right?—General of 
the Air Spaatz, it is, indeed, a very great 
pleasure and honor to me that the Secretary 
of War and General Eisenhower should have 
asked me here today and have given me an 
opportunity, before going home, to meet the 
high officers of the United States services and 
to express to them on behalf cf my own coun- 
try and of the British services our admiration 
and gratitude for all they have done in this 
great common struggle carried to absolute 
victory in arms. 

“The prevailing feature of our work to- 
gether was the intimacy of association. Lan- 
guage is a great bridge. There are many, 
many ideas we have in common and also 
practice, but there was a spirit of loyalty, of 
good will, of comradeship which never has 
been seen in all the history of war between 
allied armies, navies, air forces fighting to- 
gether side by side. 

“On General Eisenhower's staff, which I 
saw often and closely in Africa, in France 
and in Germany, it was carried to extreme 
perfection. And, as you know, the best people 
were picked for the various posts, and they 
gave orders and took orders without regard 
to which country their next neighbor or op- 
posite number belonged to. I used the words 
‘opposite number’ by mistake, because there 
were no opposite numbers—there was abso- 
lute intermingling of staff work, and the 


General 
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same was true in the commands in the field. 
Many British and American troops served 
with perfect confidence under the command- 
ers of the other country. And speaking for 
our own people, we always had more than 
fair treatment and felt absolute confidence 
in those to whom we confided the livec of our 
soldiers. 

“IT am certain that our effective unity saved 
scores of thousands of lives—perhaps far 
more—and abridged the course of the struggle 
as nothing else could have done. That must 
be regarded as a precicus possession which 
we have in common and which, whenever 
circumstances may require it—I cannot think 
they will do so in our lifetime—will be avail- 
able to strengthen any joint efforts our Gov- 
ernments may order in some future period. 
No one was more the champion and embodi- 
ment of this unity than General Eisenhower. 
I never had a chance to visit the Pacific, but 
I am told the same conditions prevailed there 
as were eStablished by him at SHAEF head- 
quarters and in the field. Of course, when 
people are on different ships they don’t come 
so closely together as they do in the camps 
and billets. But it was one great force that 
overthrew the mighty powers with which we 
were confronted and which were dashed to 
ruin and helplessness by our exertions. 

“Il have been thinking a great deal about 
the work of the United States’ services. I 
will speak a little more of the Army than 
of the others because I saw more of it. I 
greatly admired the manner in which the 
American Army was formed. I think it was 
a prodigy of organization, of improvisation. 
There have been many occasions when a 
powerful state has wished to raise great 
armies, and with money and time, and dis- 
cipline and loyalty that can be accomplished. 
Nevertheless the rate at which the small 
American Army of only a few hundred thou- 
sand men, not long before the war, created 
the mighty force of millions of soldiers is a 
wonder in military history. 

“I was here 2 or 3 years ago and visited 
with General Marshall from whom I received 
a most delightful telegram just now—an 
Army Corps being trained in South Carolina, 
and we saw there the spectacle of what 
you may call the mass production of 
divisions. 

“In great and rapid rotation they were 
formed, and moved on to further stages of 
their perfection. I saw the creation of this 
mighty force—this mighty Army, victorious 
in every theater against the enemy in so 
short a time and from such a very small 
parent stock. This is an achievement which 
the soldiers of every other country will al- 
Ways study with admiration and with envy. 

“But that is not the whole story, nor 
even the greatest part of the story. To 
create great armies is one thing; to lead 
them and to handle them is another. It re- 
mains to me a mystery as yet unexplained 
how the very small staffs which the United 
States kept during the years of peace were 
able not only to build up the armies and 
Air Force units, but also to find the leaders 
and vast staffs capable of handling enor- 
mous masses and of moving them faster and 
farther than masses have ever been moved 
in war before. 

“The United States owes a debt to its offi- 
cer corps. In time of peace in this country, 
as in my own, the military profession is very 
often required to pass a considerable num- 
ber of years in the cool shade. One of 
Marlborough’s veterans wrote the lines, now 
nearly 250 years ago: 


“*God and the soldier we adore 
In time of danger, not before; 
The danger passed and all things righted, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted.’ 


“Undoubtedly the military profession in 
the great western democracies, which whole- 
heartedly desire peace, is one which has re- 
quired great sacrifices from those who de- 
vote themselves to it, All around them goes 
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the busy exciting world of business and poli- 
tics with all its varieties, but the ofiicers 
frugally, modestly, industriousiy, faithfully, 
pursue their professional studies and duties, 
very often for long periods at a time, with- 
out the public notice That you should 
have been able to preserve the art, not only 
of creating mighty armies almost at the 
stroke of a wand, but of leading and guid- 
ing those armies upon a scale incomparably 
greater than anything that was prepared 
for, or even dreamed of, constitutes a gift 
made by the officer corps of the United States 
to their Nation in time of trouble. which I 
earnestly hope will never be forgotten here, 
and it certainly never will be forgotten in 
the island from which Icome. You will, I 
am sure, permit me to associate with this 
amazing feat, the name of General Marshall, 
the creator of this instrument of victory. 

“I offer you gentlemen my most earnest 
congratulations on the manner in which, 
when the danger came. you were not found 
wanting. We talk a great deal about the 
future of armies, and we are studying this 
matter across the ocean ourselves, and the 
relation between the officers and the other 
ranks, I speak not entirely as an amateur. 
I went through 5 years of professional train- 
ing at the beginning of my life, in those im- 
pressionable years, and I have had the good 
fortune to be in all the wars that Great 
Britain has been engaged in in one capacity 
or another during my lifetime. We now 
have to choose very carefully the line of 
upon which authority should stand. There 
is only one line in my view, and that is 
professional attainment. The men have a 
right to feel that their officers know far 
better than they do how to bring them safely 
and victoriously through terrible difficult 
decisions which arise in war. And for my 
part, as far as Great Britain is concerned, 
I shall always urge that the tendency in 
the future should be to prolong the courses 
of instruction at the colleges rather than 
to abridge them. And to equip our young 
Officers with that special technical profes- 
sional knowledge which soldiers have a right 
to expect from those who can give them 
orders if necessary to go to their deaths. 
It is quite clear that class or wealth or favor 
will not be allowed in the modern world 
to afford dividing lines. Professional at- 
tainment, based upon prolonged study and 
collective study at colleges, rank by rank 
and age by age—those are the title needs 
of the commanders of the future armies 
and the secret of future victories. 

“I venture to use these few words to you 
this afternoon because I have had a very 
varied experience in peace and war, and have 
met so many men who have played great 
parts, and I felt it a high honor to be in- 
vited to meet you again this afternoon, and 
to revive old acquaintances and shake hands 
with new ones. I thought these few obser- 
vations I ventured to make might not be 
thought unfitting or unacceptable.” 





Treatment of Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 19 (legislative day oj 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Vets’ 
Bolstered Morale Shattered by New 
Blow,” by Frances Langford. The article 
relates to a matter which was dealt with 
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in a bill (S. 2078) introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] yester- 
day on behalf of himself and the junior 
Senator from California in order to al- 
leviate the conditions such as mentioned 
in the article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Vets’ BOLSTERED MORALE SHATTERED BY NEW 
BLow 


(By Frances Langford, famous motion picture 
star and singer who is touring the United 
States to entertain the war wounded) 

Van Nuys, April 17—How much can you 
take before your morale goes into a tailspin? 
Not much, I'll bet, unless you happen to be 
in the superman class. 

For even the wisest and bravest of us suffer 
from periods of shattered self-confidence. 
At the bottom of it are our moods. When 
they're dressed in black, it’s hard to duck 
their ill effects. 

If this is true of able-bodied people, then 
think of what those black moods can do to 
invalidated war veterans. Think for a mo- 
ment of what it can do to paraplegia victims. 

Paraplegia (paralysis of the lower half of 
the body) is a life-long affliction. It springs 
from a severed spinal cord. It’s beyond aid 
from nerve grafting surgery. For once the 
spinal cord nerve cables are cut, they will 
never grow together again. 

Birmingham's paraplegics seemed to he 
giving those black moods quite a tussle when 
I last called on them. The shock of their 
terrible injury—the most devastating of the 
war—was beginning to lose its crushing wal- 
lop. Being bed ridden and wheel chair rid- 
den had given them plenty of time to think. 
They had reached a state of balance. They 
had readied themselves for the stern realities 
of thetr disheartening futures. 


STOUT ANCHOR 


They drew strength from the feeling they 
weren't on their own; that they had a stout 
anchor in the home folks. 

Well, they now know that anchor was made 
of cork. And it sure looks weak and inept 
as it bobs up and down on troubled waters. 

It is called Public Law 144. Under it they, 
and other hospitalized, maimed, and disabled 
veterans, can't get a red cent more than $20 
a month if they are unmarried and without 
dependents. ' 

They had heard tell that things would be 
different for the vets in this war. They were 
led to believe that they could look forward 
to a decent future; a future in which they 
wouldn’t become paupers because of the in- 
gratitude of their beloved country. 

For a while these promises seemed the real 
McCoy. With the pensions they were draw- 
ing in Army and Navy hospitals they could 
do a lot. It would give them a nice stake 
when they were released from hospital care. 
They would have a cushion against the un- 
equal competition they’d meet in the able- 
bodied labor market. They could defray the 
cost of reconditioning their homes. You see, 
a wheel-chair existence calls for ramps, 
metal wall-rails, enlarged bathroom doors, 
etc. You can’t buy that with peanuts, but 
you can purchase it with full war-disability 
pensions. 

MERE PITTANCE 

But all that was before the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration took over. When it did, and 
Public Law 144 automatically became opera- 
tive, their pensions were abruptly shaved to 
a mere pittance of 68 cents a day. 

Paraplegic patients are far from being 
superhuman. Bravely they have tried not to 
show it—but it’s bringing a defeated look to 
their eyes. Anxieties and fears, felt only par- 
tially before, have swelled alarmingly. 

Nazi and Jap alike tried to accomplish that 
very thing with bullets. Cur national legis- 
lators, indifferent to the plight of our sick 


and disabled veterans, hit the target with an 
evil law. On the battlefield these 68-cents-a- 
day veterans scored brilliant victories, pre- 
serving law and order. Back on American 
soil they have been crushed and humbled by 
their own lawmakers. That’s irony for you. 

What can you do about it? Plenty. You 
can go back to writing letters. Write your 
Congressman and tell him how wrong Public 
Law 144 is. Remember how you bombarded 
these broken heroes with letters when they 
were still heroes to you? Well, just a small 
fraction of that correspondence now will 
make them feel like heroes again. 


One Hundredth Anniversary of Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President,_I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
delivered by P. Economou Gouras, coun- 
selor of the Greek Embassy at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary 
of Greek independence on March 23, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Greece has been from the dawn of history 
the cradle of freedom and democratic ideas. 

There grew and spread all over the world 
the transcendent concepts of lofty moral 
values which are the foundation of our pres- 
ent civilization and give meaning and worth 
to human life. 

And there, upon this small spot in the 
Mediterranean, have been confronted all who 
have sought to deprive the world of these 
priceless values. 

Thermopylae, Marathon, and Salamis are 
outstanding reminders. 

There again in modern times in a small 
monastery a Greek bishop raised on the 25th 
of March 1821 a banner, symbol and signal 
of the Greek revolution. This banner em- 
bodied the very soul of the nation which, 
rising as a single man, fought for freedom 
and gained its independence after unequal 
and desperate struggle. 

There again after 120 years a new and 
powerful invader with all its modern mech- 
anized might tried to subjugate this small 
country and to extinguish the sacred flame 
of freedom which Greece kept burning for 
thousands of years 

Faithful to their traditions and their cher- 
ished principles, Greeks of today faced again 
as a single man the invader in the most 
incredible, most unequal but also the most 
unyielding struggle the world has ever wit- 
nessed. 

And this small country showed to the 
world that it knew how to die in defense 
of the ideals which were entrusted to it by 
centuries of history and glory. 

The world saw new Marathons with other 
names: Argyrocastro, Corytsa, Klisoura, 
Tepeleni—unknown spots which will find a 
place in history. 

Greece’s sacrifice was not in vain. It con- 
tributed greatly to the final victory of the 
United Nations. 

The official records of the German Army 
General Staff introduced at the Nurenberg 
trial prove that Greek fight threw the Ger- 
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man war machinery off balance and the sub- 
sequent delay, in the opinion of the Ger- 
man General Staff itself, was the primary 
cause of the failure of the German attack 
upon Russia. 

I am one of those who lived in this small 
country during all those hard years of blood 
and tears; one of those who experienced the 
totalitarian tyranny and terror; one of 
those who were imprisoned by the invaders, 
and so I am in a position to know that 
Greek indomitable spirit in its full connota- 
tion of all that is beautiful, precious, and 
noble, which will never tarnish. 

The United Nations have in Greece deeply 
rooted in the soul of every Greek the strong- 
est bulwark against the dark forces of tyranny 
which could threaten to shake the very 
foundations of civilization. Her devotion to 
the cause of freedom is as ancient as the 
world and will last as long as Greece lasts. 

Today Greece commemorates the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of its in- 
dependence day amongst ruins, sickness, and 
suffering. She has the sad privilege of being ~ 
the most devastated country in Europe. But 
she looks with confidence toward the fu- 
ture. She is deeply convinced that she will 
be not left alone by the great allies in her 
tremendous task of reconstruction and that 
the fulfillment of the indispensable condi- 
tions of her economic and political life, that 
is her very existence, will be assurred, as well 
as will be assured the prevalence of the prin- 
ciples for which Greece fought: Freedom and 
justice. 


Address by Hon. James P. McGranery at 
Graduating Exercises of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE. UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
the graduating exercises of the thirty- 
first session of the FBI National Acad- 
emy, on March 29, 1946, the Hon. James 
P. McGranery, Assistant to the Attorney 
General, delivered an address very much 
in keeping with and very appropriate to 
the work of that National Academy. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I welcome this opportunity to address the 
thirty-first graduating class of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy. You have spent 12 weeks 
in arduous but most profitable study in the 
very latest in law-enforcement techniques. 
For many of you it meant great personal sac- 
rifice to come here to Washington. You 
have worked hard. The knowledge that you 
have gained will more than compensate you 
for the time and effort that you have ex- 
pended. 

Director Hoover and his magnificent or- 
ganization have gained the respect, admira- 
tion, and confidence of the American people. 
Their courage, their devotion tc duty, and 
their scientific methods of crime detection 
have made the agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation the most highly respected 
law-enforcement officers in the world among 
law-abiding people and the most feared and 
dreaded ones among members of the under- 
world. 








By attending the National Police Academy 
and by successfully completing its course of 
instructions, you now become an integral 
part of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
I congratulate you. 

Law enforcement—in fact, all America— 
owes a debt of gratitude to Director Hoover 
for his foresight and action in founding the 
academy in 1935. He saw the need for this 
course of training and set about to meet that 
need. The rich contribution of the academy 
to our American life is unparalleled in the 
entire law-enforcement field. 

Your profession is no longer local in na- 
ture. It is truly international in scope. In 
the ranks of the graduates of this great in- 
stitution are those from every State in the 
Union, from foreign nations, and from a 
number of Territorial possessions. I am told 
that in your own class there are representa- 
tives from 33 States, Puerto Rico, Canada, 
and the Philippines. You have been fortu- 
nate in your associations with the FBI. 
Today should mark only the beginning of 
your close comradeship with this fine organ- 
ization and with fellow officers throughout 
the United States and the world. 

You have finished your course of training. 
Today you go home. But to what? Opti- 
mism is a noble virtue, but it can be fatal 
if we allow it to blind us to the actual facts 
of crime. Today, as you return to your re- 
spective communities, you face the greatest 
fight in your collective careers. And it is a 
fight which you must win if we are to spare 
the America of tomorrow the shame and 
degradation of crime. A wave of criminality, 
following in the wake of war, is now sweep- 
ing the land. 

Last year all States but two reported an 
increase in crime. Serious offenses rose 12.4 
percent, the greatest increase during the 15 
years Nation-wide crime figures have been 
tabulated by the FBI. Over 1,500,000 major 
crimes were committed, not to mention the 
additional millions of less serious offenses. 

But this is not all. Perhaps the most 
startling thing about crime last year, aside 
from its sheer magnitude, was the part 
played in it by youth—by young people not 
yet old enough to vote. The predominant 
criminal, from the standpoint of frequency 
of arrest, was not the hardened convict of 
middle age who has been in and out of prison 
time and again. He was rather the youth 
of 17. 

Are we, as the adults of today, to turn our 
backs upon youth—upon the generation 
which will run America tomorrow? Hitler 
and others of his ilk recognized the value of 
youth to their causes and molded it to fit 
their diabolical purposes. Surely, in a great 
democracy, we cannot afford to temporize— 
we cannot fail our children. It is a supreme 
challenge; it is one which will test the best 
that is in you. 

Police and other law-enforcement officers 
have faced dire challenges before. We well 
remember the early 1930’s, when criminals 
ran rampant throughout the land—when 
kidnaping was the scourge of every American 
home. Law enforcement was put to the test, 
but with the able leadership of Director 
Hoover it came through. 

The tragic war through which we have just 
passed likewise tested your mettle. Faced 
with insufficient appropriations and man- 
power, many agencies had a difficult struggle. 
But again they came through and did a 
superb job of protecting the home front 
against insidious enemies who might have 
nullified right here in America the heroic 
deeds of our armed forces abroad. 

Today's fight can be won if we are deter- 
mined to win it and will pay the price. It 
will not be easy. Hard work, devotion to 
duty, and full cooperation with others— 
these and much more will be necessary. 

You cannot do the job alone. You must 
solicit and win the aid of law-abiding citi- 
zens everywhere. Fighting crime is their re- 
sponsibility as well as yours. See that they 


understand your problems; be alert to obtain 
their good will and full cooperation in fight- 
ing the menace which threatens our land. 

Training is also a powerful weapon at your 
command. Here at the hands of the FBI 
you have received expert instruction in your 
chosen field. Let this be only the beginning. 
Be eager in your desire to share your 
knowledge with others. 

And then I would mention the importance 
of keeping your own houses clean. Nothing 
weakens your attack—nothing cuts down 
your effectiveness—so much as crookedness 
and corruption within the ranks of your 
profession. Don’t blacken the good name 
of law enforcement by acts which can bring 
nothing but dishonor and shame upon you 
or your department. You represent the 
majesty of the law in your community. 
Yours is a position of trust. Don't violate it. 

As you go back to your homes in widely 
separated parts of the world, I wish you 
great success. The future is yours. I can 
think of nothing better than to commend 
to you the motto of the FBI which you have 
already come to know and respect, “Fidelity, 
bravery, integrity.” 





The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there appeared in the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register a criticism of the St. 
Lawrence waterway. Therefore, I wrote 
a letter to that newspaper. It had crit- 
icized the Detroit News for advocating 
the St. Lawrence waterway. I sent the 
article from the Mobile Register to the 

etroit News. In an editorial which I 
hold in my hand the Detroit News has 
replied to the article in the Mobile Reg- 
ister. I ask unanimous consent that the 
reply of the Detroit News be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. I may say, 
Mr. President, that I should like to have 
the Mobile Register answer the argu- 
ment made by the Detroit News, if it is 
possible for it to do so. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOR THE INFORMATION OF DOUBTERS 

The letter box today includes a letter from 
Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, who quotes 
from an editorial in the Mobile Register, 
which in turn quotes and challenges an edi- 
torial from the News of last February 25. 

This becomes involved. However, our 
present editorial is by way of being a reply 
both to Senator LANGER’s kind letter and to 
the Register’s not-so-kind comment on our 
previous editorial. 

What the Register objects to is this state- 
ment: “There can be no real doubt that the 
(St. Lawrence seaway) project’s contribution 
to over-all national welfare would add to 
the prosperity of the opposing interests at 
least as much as it could possibly take away.” 

The Register says this proposition is 
widely, vigorously, and flatly challenged. 
We won't quarrel with that. 

The seaway has been urged, in vain, by 
seven successive Presidents of the United 
States, a record unequaled and unap- 
proached in American legislative annals. For 
much more than a generation, it has been 
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blocked in Congress by the coalition of op- 
posing interests referred to, whose time, 
energy, and money, naturally have not been 
spent just for the fun of it. 

Naturally these interests have challenged 
the quoted proposition, widely, vigorously, 
and flatly; also interminably and, at times 
and as to some of them, cynically and men- 
daciously. 

We now turn to the Register’s significant 
fact that the News forgot to introduce sup- 
porting evidence. 

Here we are stumped, indeed, not by lack 
of evidence but by the volume of it. 

This question of the seaway’s potential 
contribution to national welfare and its ef- 
fects on this or that regional or industrial 


interest has been the subject of more official 
studies and reports than even we can re- 
member. 

The statement the Register objects to is a 
fair summation of these studies and reports, 


on the basis of which the mentioned dis- 
tinguished jury of seven successive Presidents 
formed its judgment. These Presidents— 
Democrats and Republicans, easterners, mid- 
dle westerners, and far westerners—looked 
upon the seaway in the light of this evidence 
and found it good. 

If the News has forgotten to introduce 
the evidence, it is perhaps also because the 
whole history of the United States might 
be adduced as pertinent. 

The seaway is both a power and a navi- 
gation project. 

As a power project, it will produce more 
hydroelectric energy than TVA, at a lower 
cost. 

As a navigation project, it has no parallel; 
the flooding out of 50 miles of St. Lawrence 
rapids will add all of the Great Lakes to the 
seacoast of the United States, bringing 
low-cost ocean transportation to the heart 
of the continent. 

Has the Register heard of any addition to 
the national power supply, of equal or even 
remotely comparable efficiency, that has not 
proved beneficial? 

TVA has benefited even its most inveterate 
former foe, the Alabama Power Co., which 
now sells more power, more cheaply, and 
also more profitably than before. 

Has the Register heard of any comparable 
improvement in the efficiency of national 
transportation that has failed to benefit the 
Nation in its every part? The Panama Canal? 
New York Harbor? The very railroads that 
serve New York and Mobile? 

Would any of us be better off 
them? 

The whole history of the United States is 
proof that more and cheaper power begets 
uses for still more power; that better trans- 
portation begets more trade for all and the 
need for more transportation. 

The seaway will make a greater and 
prosperous United States, of which Mobile 
and the Register, in case they have forgotten, 
are still a part. 


without 


more 





Address by Hon. James P. McGranery 
Before the Catholic Parent-Teachers 
Association of Denver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
March 21, 1946, there was delivered by 
the Honorable James P. McGranery, As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, a very 
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masterful and scholarly address to the 
Catholic Parent-Teachers Association of 
Denver, Colo. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Your Excellency, the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop; Your Excellency, the Governor of 
Colorado; Mr. Mayor; reverend fathers and 
members of vhe religious; ladies and gentie- 
men, it is a privilege to be the guest today of 
the Catholic citizens of Denver and it is a 
special honor to attend a luncheon of women 
dedicated to Catholic action. You who are 
here represent the leadership, not only of 
your community, your State, but also of your 
Nation. Your chairman, Mrs. Morrissey, is 
president of the Colorado Catholic Parent- 
Teachers Association; and she is also national 
chairman of the Parent-Teachers Association 
under the National Catholic Welfare Council. 

No wonder then that, in the presence of 
so much informed intelligence and charm, 
I feel a little reluctant to offer my views 
concerning juvenile delinquency and its 
prevention. 

It is hard not to heed the cry of the child 
wrongdoer—phrased, as it might well be—in 
the words of Henry Adams: “It was not my 
crime, or if a crime, it was not mine alone.” 

More familiar to all of us is the statement 
frequently quoted: “There are no delinquent 
children—only delinquent parents.” 

This indictment, of course, can well be ex- 
panded to include schools and a delinquent 
community. A combination of all three un- 
doubtedly contributes to the unhappy state 
of the child who had strayed from his broth- 
ers. he cooperation of all three must be 
gained if delinquency is not to become more 
and more widespread during these postwar 
years of readjustment. 

You and I know that the responsibility of 
parents is as tremendous as itis happy. The 
infant entrusted to our care may have ca- 
pacity for greatness—good or evil. During 
the first formative years, before the schoo's 
share the hours of his day, many of his habits 
and attitudes will be formed. We who love 
our little boy blue have feared lest his 
dreams, too, be interrupted by an angel 
song. 

But what of the little boys who have no 
toy soldier, no toy dog, no trundle bed? The 
atmosphere and the influence which sur- 
round them may bar them from the side of 
the angels. 

The children who share three or four 
crowded rooms with two or even three other 
families grow up without the most elemen- 
tary privacy. It is hard, indeed, for their 
parents to develop in these children a sense 
of modesty and morality. A child whose 
ragged clothes are his only possessions can 
come to recognize property rights; but it is 
not too easy to teach him this idea or other 
ordinary social concepts. The child who 
comes into a little world of filth and squalor, 
who lacks an adequate diet, adequate shelter, 
adequate clothing, is not necessarily mal- 
adjusted even when he seems a bit resentful. 

Of course, children who are born into 
homes materially more secure may in their 
turn, because of either the overindulgence 
or the neglect of parents, become estranged 
from society 

The principles of child psychology and 
mental hygiene which must guide parents 
have been clearly phrased by His Holiness in 
an address to newly married couples when 
he said: : 

“If the punishment you mete out, proceeds 
from the impulse of the moment, from blind 
or thoughtless feelings, you will generally 
show yourselves to be arbitrary, incoherent, 
and, perhaps, even unjust and inopportune. 
If at any moment you do not feel master 
of yourself, put the punishment off to a 
later or a better hour.” 


The Pope warned against doing anything 
that would lessen one’s authority toward 
children, such as nagging. He urged that 
father and mother show no difference in their 
treatment of their children, as the latter 
would soon learn to play one parent against 
the other. He counseled in his wisdom 
that, although authority must be manifest 
from babyhood, it should ever be “authority 
born of love.” 

Much harm can be done to the child be- 
fore it reaches school age, but even, nay, 
especially, when a child is old enough to 
attend school, he needs such joint action of 
home and school as your associations strive 
for. 

The increase of delinquency during the 
war years cannot be blamed completely on 
the war. Rather, as one educator has well 
expressed it, “Wartime conditions * * * 
provide a fertile field in which latent social 
tendencies could manifest themselves.” 
Modern warfare brought the battle front into 
the home, endangered its stability, made 
more tenuous the family ties. In many fam- 
ilies one parent was in military service and 
the other in defense work. The “latchkey” 
children were free to find their own amuse- 
ment on the street corners or with the 
“neighborhood gangs.” During these years 
divorces multiplied; and in the months since 
they have again increased and multiplied. 
A child’s personal interpretation of his total 
life experiences is necessarily biased by the 
lack of wholesome family life resulting from 
a broken home. 

For the old essential elements of success- 
ful parenthood have not changed even 
thougk we find them described in technical 
terms by psychologists and social workers 
today. If the father and mother have good 
moral character, reasonable intelligence, 
emotional stability, and sincere love for their 
children, then they will be aware of their 
children’s requirements. Insofar as they 
understand themselves. they will understand 
and guide their children. 

It is true that: “All children wander with 
the truant, time,” but it rests with the par- 
ents whether their children will wander 
closer to God or farther away from His wel- 
coming arms. 

If the spirit of sacrifice illumines the home, 
if a proper self-ciscipline is learned there, 
children go forth strong and direct to meet 
a changing world, 

The influence of such parents cannot be 
limited within the walls of their home, how- 
ever, if they are truly conscious of their duty 
to their children. For it is also their respon- 
sibility to cooperate with the school authori- 
ties and to make sure of the kind of disci- 
pline, the kind of educational stimulus, the 
kind of religious training offered there. 

Their children’s .ompanions are their con- 
cern, too. And if, of necessity, these com- 
panions must be crawn from among those 
whose home environment is not as fortu- 
nate, then the right-thinking parents must 
join with educators, social workers, govern- 
mental agencies, and religious authorities to 
remedy community conditions. 

By united influence a well-rounded com- 
munity program in certain cities can be 
made universal in our communities. If the 
plan is coordinated, it will achieve, step by 
step, a permanent reduction of the number of 
our youth who will need curative care in the 
juvenile courts. 

The religious forces of each community 
must be enterprising and active in leader- 
ship, seeking adult intgrest and translating 
it into concrete activity. The fourth R, 
religion, should be taught as a part of the 
school curriculum; if necessary, by the “re- 
leased time plan ” 

School authorities should be given the op- 
portunity to exercise discipline. The popular 
(and soon to be cutmoded) philosophy, “Let 
the child express himself,” should be changed 
to, “Let the child be taught to express himself 
correctly.” 
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The homes of all should be protected 
through adequate economic mearures; the 
payment of a living wage, adequate housing, 


- low-cost health care, and hospitalization. 


Recreational facilities with proper super- 
vision on playgrounds and in neighhorhood 
clubs should be established and supported in 
each district with programs planned to sup- 
plement home life and not to substitute 
for it. 

Newspapers, magazines, movies, radio pro- 
grams, and stage producticas shculd elimi- 
nate stories of obscene conduct and those 
glamorizing the principals in divorce and 
criminal cases. 

Rigidly and consistently, public places of 
entertainment and of refreshment should be 
supervised and penalized for offenses against 
minors. 

Public and private agencies should provide 
any needed aid to old or new families with- 
out discrimination against those who happen 
to fall within the classification labeled “mi- 
nority groups.” 

If this type of program had been in effect 
during the decades just past, the arithmetic 
of juvenile delinquency today might not be 
as tragic as it is. For today 21 percent of all 
arrests are of persons under 21. 

“Twenty-one percent of all arrests are of 
persons under 21. More persons aged 17 are 
arrested than in any other age group. Those 
under 21 years of age represent 15 percent of 
all murderers, 36 percent of all robbers, 51 
percent of all burglars, 34 percent of all 
thieves, 26 percent of all arsonists, 62 percent 
of all car thieves, and 30 percent of all rapists. 

“Tne whole problem becomes more serious 
when we observe the shocking spectacie of 
the rise in youth offenders during the war 
years. They are the ones who are pow be- 
coming the postgraduates of crime and are 
committing the more despicable offenses. 


The arrests of girls under 18 years of age have 
increased 198 percent since the last peace- 
time year of 1929, while arrests of boys under 


18 years of age have increased 48 percent for 
homicide, 70 percent for rape, 39 percent for 
robbery, 72 percent for assault, 55 percent for 
auto thefts, and 101 percent for drunkenness 
and driving while intoxicated.” 

The rising tide of juvenile delinquency has 
caused the Department of Justice to take 
vital and effective preventive measures on a 
national scale. The Attorney General re- 
cently appointed an advisory panel on juve- 
nile delinquency problems. The membership 
of this panel includes outstanding educators, 
churchmen, and other citizens vitally inter- 
ested in the youth of the Nation. You will 
be interested to know that Monsignor Flan- 
agan, of the famed Boys Town, is one of the 
most active members of the panel. At a re- 
cent meeting this group, after emphasizing 
the vital need for enlightened cooperation of 
public and private agencies, National, State, 
and local, set up a specific agenda for consid- 
eration of larger and more representative 
conference planned within the near future 

Most of you are familiar with the 11 points 
of this agenda: 

“1. The establishment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment of an interdepartmental committee 
to make possible the current interchange of 
information and material relating to the va- 
rious Federal programs and to improve and 
implement the many relationships which the 
Federal Government, through its agencies, 
has with the States and localities and pri- 
vate groups working in the field of juvenile- 
delinquency problems. 

“2. Make recommendations with reference 
to legislation dealing with or relating to juve- 
nile-delinquency problems. 

“3. Recommend the organization or con- 
tinuation in the community of councils com- 
posed of governmental and private agencies 
to encourage cocp2ration in the field cf juve- 
nile-delinquency problems. 

“4. The development of specific reeommen- 
dations respecting standards for the creation 
and operation of correctional institutions 








and establishment of minimum qualifications 
for probation and parole officers and the ex- 
pansion of probation and parole. 

“5, The improvement of Federal, State, 
county, and local detention facilities for 
children. 2 

“6. Creation in county and municipal po- 
lice departments of special bureaus for the 
handling of juvenile delinquency problems 
and recommendations relating to the im- 
provement of police facilities and techniques, 
and the training of personnel. 

“7, Recommendations relating to the es- 
tablishment of community recreation facili- 
ties. 

“8. Recommendations relating to facili- 
ties. such as schools, playgrounds, housing 
projects, etc., in connection with Federal, 
State, and local building programs. 

“9. Specific recommendations for partici- 
pation by the juveniles themselves in all ap- 
propriate programs developed for their ben- 
efit, in order to ascertain, from the children 
themselves, their actual needs and to instill 
in them a sense of responsibility for the so- 
lution of their own problems. 

“10. Development and training of volun- 
teer leadership. 

“11. Emphasis on parents’ responsibility in 
relation to juvenile-delinquency problems.” 

A study of these 11 points shows the rec- 
ognition by the panel of the necessity for 
reemphasis of moral and spiritual values. 
In the youth of our country lies the hope of 
its future and the guidance of our youth 
today, as always, must be the church, the 
echoo!. and the home. 

A child coming into this world and before 
it is marred by material conditions of the 
world as we have made it has a yearning for 
happiness here and for happiness ever after 
in the arms of its eternal Father. We can 
determine whether this natural longing of 
a child will continue in its natural harmony 
instead of being translated into mere rest- 
lessness of spirit charactertistic of the de- 
linquent child. 

For, as I have stated before, there are no 
delinquent children. We alone are delin- 
quent. Children today are not unlike the 
children of 1900 years ago. 

The plea so beautifully phrased by Mary 
Dixon Thayer is the prayer of any child, 
We can make it the prayer of every child. 


“Dear God, I wish I could have been 
Among those girls and boys 
You called to come and talk with you 
And who left all their toys, 
And ran and climbed up on your knee 
And held your hand, and sat 
Around you, learning lovely things— 
I wish I had done that! 
But God! I know that even now 
I can get close to you. 
I know you still love children—Yes 
Indeed; I know you do. 
And so I often slip away 
Into the church and kneel 
Down at the altar where you are, 
And tell you all I feel. 
I cannot see your face, and yet 
I know that you are there. 
I know I’m just as close to you 
As all those children were!” 





Must Restrict Future Flight Pay 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 15, 1946 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago this House al- 
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most unanimously voted to substantially 
increase the pay of enlisted men now 
serving or who shall hereafter serve in 
the armed forces. 

This was done, I am sure, on the the- 
ory that the increase, ranging from 59 
percent raise in pay of buck privates to 
30 percent increase for sergeants, will 
be a mighty factor not only in raising the 
morale of the Army but in the determi- 
nation of Members of this body that the 
Army and Navy must make every reason- 
able effort to raise a peacetime army 
without having to resort to a peacetime 
draft. I am heartily in accord with that 
proposal, as I stated at the time the bill 
was pending. 

At that time I also discussed some of 
the inequalities between Army officers 
and the enlisted men. Now I desire to 
discuss one matter in particular that 
ought to receive the immediate and care- 
ful attention of this Congress. I refer 
to the 50-percent additional flying pay 
given officers of the armed forces during 
the war and just previous thereto. This 
Congress, in order to encourage aviation, 
allowed the 50-percent increased flying 
pay. It was justified then. All honor to 
the gallant aviators who made such ef- 
fective contribution to the war. But 
with an overabundance of well-trained 
aviators, many of whom are anxious to 
remain in the Army and who are being 
told there is no place to be found for 
them, it is a gross extravagance, indefen- 
sible, and utterly absurd to continue the 
50 percent flying pay now. 

Moreover, it is known that too many 
Army officers are abusing this extra 
flight-pay privilege. I have in mind, for 
example, several Army officers, some of 
whom are now stationed here and officing 
in the Pentagon Building, who make a 
practice of going to Florida, or elsewhere, 
fishing almost every week end. By so 
doing they get in their minimum number 
of flying hours. It is reported to me, 
upon what I feel is excellent authority, 
that some high-ranking officers actually 
draw flying pay for sleeping on the plane 
while a young lieutenant sits at the 
controls. 

With the enormous debt of $27.,000,- 
000,000 facing us, for which generations 
yet unborn must pay, this flying-pay 
matter has reached a point where, in 
some instances, it could be classified as 
a racket. We must not only stop such 
abuses, but we must stop the extra flight 
pay except possibly to officers who are 
assigned to regular or hazardous flying. 
In so doing we can make a sizable con- 
tribution to the long over-due pay raise 
to the enlisted men of the armed forces. 





Tribute to Texas Servicemen by Hon. Tom 
Connally, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConNALLY] before the Texas A. & 
M. Club in Washington, on San Jacinto 
Day, April 21. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Texas A. & M. men, and 
distinguished guests, on this Easter Sunday 
afternoon, we are gathered in this historic 
r-emorial service to honor Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College men who made 
the supreme sacrifice and poured out their 
lifeblood in World Wars I and II. We pay 
our tribute ot admiration and affection for 
their gallantry and heroism. 

No poor words of mine can carry the sweep 
and tenderness of the majesty of their mag- 
nificent service to their beloved country and 
to their fellow men. Their names will be en- 
rolled in the battle abbey of the Republic. 
Their glorious achievements will enrich the 
traditions of the State of Texas and of the 
United States of America. 

This day is the one hundred and tenth 
anniversary of the Battle of San Jacinto, 
which gave to Texas her independence as a 
nation and to her citizens the liberty and 
the right to determine their institutions 
for which they battled and struggled. At 
the time of the battle of San Jacinto, there 
Were only about 30,000 inhabitants residing 
within the territory of Texas. The victory 
achieved on the banks of the San Jacinto 
was the climax to the Texas revolution 
which had its first armed conflict at Gon- 
zales, on October 2, 1835. On December 5, 
1835, brave Ben Milam had led his courageous 
little band into San Antonio and liberated 
the people of that city. Fannin and his un- 
fortunate forces had faced the tragedy and 
heroic martyrdom at Goliad. On March 5, 
1836, the embattled occupants of the Alamo 
under the leadership of Travis and Bonham 
and Davey Crockett poured out their blood 
as a sacred liberation upon the altar of free- 
dom and inde-endence. 

The Texan army under the leadership of 
Gen. Sam Houston traveled eastward, re- 
cruiting forces as it went. Caravans of wom- 
en and children and old men followed the 
army in search of safety from the horrors of 
invasion. Finally the little army reached 
Harrisburg. Passing still farther to the east- 
ward, it camped upon the banks of the San 
Jacinto. Facing it was a hostile army of 
1,350 men, well armed and equipped. The 
Texans numbered only 800. 

Just at the hour that I am now speaking, 
General Houston led his fighting forces in 
determined attack. The enemy rallied and 
resisted with all the power at its command, 
With yells of “Remember Goliad” and “Re- 
member the Alamo,” the Texans swept on to 
victory and superb triumph. Within 20 min- 
utes the battle had come to cn end. The 
forces of the enemy were scattered and in 
flight. The day following the battle, the 
general in chief of the enemy was captured 
in hiding and made a priscner of war. The 
independence of Texas was acknowledged and 


declared. A new nation was born. For 9 
years, Texas existed as a republic until it 
voluntarily entered the Union as a new State. 


These heroic achievements, entwined with- 
in the finest traditions of Texas, are part of 
the background of the Texas Agricultural 
and’ Mechanical College. he college was 
opened 70 years ago in October 1876 for the 
training of young men in agriculture and in 
engineering and in military science. Before 
the last war the college had an enrolled stu- 


dent body of 6,500, with a plont valued at 
$18,000,000, located upon a campus of 4.000 
acres. It has had a most distinguishec ca- 


reer in the life of Texas and the Nation. 

In World Wars I and [I, slightly less than 
800 Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege men made the supreme sacrifice—52 in 
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World War I, and in World War II over 700 
brave men gave their lives. 

In World War II, the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical Col'ege gave more officers to 
the Army of the United States than any other 


military college, exceeding in numbers West 


orilliant achievements of its sons have 
enriched and glorified the thrilling and com- 
pelling history of the State of Texas and of 
the Republic. They have magnificently 
maintained the martial chapters of Texas 
history. Today we salute them. Today we 
lay upon their last resting places tokens of 
our affection, and admiration, and reverence. 
How inadequate are words to express the 
sentiments which stir our hearts or the 
thoughts that throb in our mirds. 

It has been well said that San Jacinto 
was one of the decisive battles of the world. 
Measured by its consequences, that is true. 
The Battle of Chalons halted the blighting 
march of Attila and decreed that the Huns 
from the deserts of Asia should not domi- 
nate Europe. At Tours Charles Martel denied 
mastery of western Europe to the scimitar 
and the Koran. In the English Channel, 
British navies broke and scattered Philip's 
Spanish Armada and turned the tide of com- 
merce and conquest. Wolfe, on the heights 
of Quebec, vanquished Montcalm and ended 
French power in the north. Washington’s 
ragged battalions at Yorktown drove royal 
armies from our shores and established the 
independence of the American colonies. At 
Waterloo Wellington sent down in the gloom 
of defeat the inordinate ambition of 
Napoleon and freed Europe from the rule of 
an imperial master. On the Battle of San 
Jacinto hinged mighty issues. 

Six hundred years of struggle for liberty 
and self-government—600 years that flowed 
in Anglo-Saxon veins—were challenged on 
the plain of San Jacinto by another civiliza- 
tion, by another conception of government. 
Above the smoke and the tumult of battle 
there grappled two mighty spirits—one that 
reached back to Runnymede, the other com- 
ing down from the crown of Charles V. 

The battle of San Jacinto not alone gave 
to Texas her independence. It assured the 
marvelous development that has made a 
mighty, rich, and progressive Commonwealth 
of nearly 6,000,000 souls. It gave to the 
Anglo-Saxon the mighty territory of the 
Southwest; brought the gold fields and the 
orange groves of California within the 
boundaries of the Union; it secured to mil- 
lions whose footsteps are not yet heard 
upon a mighty domain the blessings of 
American institutions; it turned the course of 
Anglo n civilization into the Southwest; 
and, stretching it to the distant sea, at once 
enriched the United States with its mar- 
velous resources and made secure the na- 
tional safety. 

How great is the poverty of phrase and 
the feebleness of tongue to bring to you a 
message of the majesty of San Jacinto. 
Where is bronze stout enough; where is 
granite firm enough; where is marble white 
enough in chiseled figure or molded form to 
portray its grandeur? Where can literature 
find a pen powerful enough; where can ora- 
tory find a tongue eloquent enough; where 
can the poet find lines lofty enough; where 
can history find a page bright enough to tell 
of the titanic triumph of Houston and his 
hardy and gallant army on the banks of the 
San Jacinto and of the lofty souls from 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
that with their swords wrought new and 
brilliant chapters in the military annals of 
the Republic and sealed them with the red 
tide of their life’s blood. 


The Zionist Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED ST4TES 


Monday, April 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 194€ 


Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the Zionist movement delivered by me 
on April 14, 1946, before the Toledo, Ohio, 
Zionist district, at the Collingwood Ave- 
nue Temple, in Toledo, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I want to take the opportunity at the out- 
set to pay my personal respects to Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver, Rabbi Leon C. Feuer, Mr. Mel- 
bourne Harris, Mr. Lec R. Sack, and others 
of your organization who have frequently 
cooperated with me on legislative problems. 
I am happy to be able to attend your meet- 
ing tonight and to participate in the discus- 
sions of Zionism and the Palestine situation. 

The aims and philosophy of Zionism are 
not new to me. I learned them from the 
greatest of all American Zionists—a beloved 
friend of the La Follette family—Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. It is my opinion that Palestine 
would now be populated as an established 
Jewish nation if others had heeded his sound 
advice that rapid steps be taken under the 
Balfour Declaration to colonize and develop 
Palestine. To this day, Justice Brandeis re- 
mains a powerful symbol of the kind of model 
society which could be established in Pales- 
tine if the international political barriers 
were removed. 

In my many years in the United States 
Senate, I have become accustomed to the fact 
that some issues require a long, hard fight 
before an objective is won. I know that it 
sometimes takes unlimited patience and per- 
severance to obtain passage of a meritorious 
bill. Frequently, an issue may bound and 
rebound within the legislative walls for many 
years before it is decisively settled. Insofar 
as the Congress is concerned, this is partially 
due to the obsolete legislative methods. More 
often, it is due to a close balance of power 
between proponents and opponents of a meas- 
ure. Or, it may be simply a situation where- 
in the facts or support for a proposition 
have not been adequately marshaled. 

However, an ordinary explanation of delay 
does not suffice for the international issues 
involved in the Zionist movement. The 
movement has had able leacership. The 
leaders have put a strong case before the 
public. They have effectively mobilized sup- 
port from political leaders representing di- 
verse viewpoints on other subjects. They 
have obtained commitments from parties 
and government administrators. Anyone 
who conscientiously studies the facts sur- 
rounding this problem comes to the inevita- 
ble conclusion that the Jewish people have 
been truly long-suffering in this matter. 
Again and again they have been subjected to 
violent miscarriages of justice. National and 
international leaders familiar with the facts 
have continually expressed their sympathy. 
But oppressed people need more than sym- 
pathy. To date they have received neither 
justice nor satisfaction. 

Why? What is the explanation? Ob- 
viously, the movement cuts across many po- 
litical and economic problems, both national 
and international. Those who oppose it have 
exploited many cross-currents. A new ra- 
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tionalization is pulled out of the bag for 
every new occasion. Too often the argu- 
ments are tainted with the politics of oil ang 
empire. 

We as Americans must guard against com- 
placency concerning the predicament of the 
refugee Jews in Europe. We should not give 
lip service to the problem and then forget 
about it. As I see it, the real issue at stake 
in this Palestine situation is much more than 
that of obtaining justice for an oppressed 
people—important as that is. The more im- 
portant issue involves the international 
morality among nations and the integrity 
and courage of national leaders in adminis- 
tering avowed policies. 

When Theodore Herzl in 1896 wrote The 
Jewish State and laid the real foundations 
for the Zionism movement, he was motivated 
by two primary factors. First, he had am- 
bitions that his people might join to form a 
political entity in which homogeneous re- 
ligious and cultural backgrounds could be 
combined with new economic opportunities. 
Second, he wanted to provide a haven for 
Jewish refugees who were being unjustly 
persecuted. Herzl’s essay was written against 
the backdrop of the Dreyfus affair and the 
anti-Semitic uprisings in eastern European 
countries in the previous decades. 

There were some dissenters then among 
Jewish groups even as there are some dis- 
senters now who do not subscribe to his 
proposition for a Jewish national state. But 
it seems to me that any argument based on 
the lack of complete unanimity of the Jew- 
ish peoples in their desire to establish a na- 
tional home completely misses the two main 
points involved in this question. First, that 
many homeless, persecuted Jewish people do 
want to establish a home in Palestine, and, 
second, that by every criterion of justice and 
reasonableness, those who want to find a 
home in Palestine are morally and legally 
entitled to go there. 

This is not a proposition of finding a solu- 
tion to a problem. The solution was found 
and agreed to many years ago in the adop- 
tion of a basic policy to permit Jewish mi- 
gration to Palestine with the view toward 
ultimately establishing a Jewish national 
home. It is now a proposition of abiding by 
a formal promise and policy. It requires the 
frank and open administration of that 
avowed policy—not duplicity, subterfuge, and 
expediency. 

Even if there were a situation which re- 
quired a basic change of policy—and no one 
has brought forth good reasons for doing so— 
such change should be made only in a man- 
ner consistent with the sanctity of inter- 
national agreements among _ responsible 
nations. Political wisdom, justice, humanity, 
and plain respect for the letter of the law— 
all point to a course of action that was 
honorably promulgated but then drastically 
altered by unilateral action of the British 
Government. Our Government and others 
who clearly have rights in the matter have 
protested only half-heartedly and inef- 
fectively. 

Let me review briefly some of the facts 
from history. A quarter of a century ago, 
this question came before the councils of 
the leading statesmen of the world. They, 
with the support of world opinion, weighted 
the Jewish claim to Palestine, considered all 
possible objections to the matter, and passed 
favorable judgment upon it. They decided, 
at a time when the principle of national 
freedom and self-determination was affirmed 
as a right of all small and persecuted peoples, 
that the Jewish people too were entitled to 
certain rights in their ancestral homeland. 

As a result of extensive negotiations in 1917, 
the British Foreign Secretary, Arthur Bal- 
four, wrote as follows to Lord Rothschild: 

“DEAR LORD ROTHSCHILD: I have much 
pleasure in conveying to you on behalf of 











His Majesty’s Government the following 
declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist 
aspirations, which has been submitted to 
and approved by the Cabinet: 

“‘His Majesty’s Government views with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and will 
use their best endeavors to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which 
hall prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by the Jews in any other country.’ 

“I should be grateful if you would bring 
this declaration to the knowledge of the 
Zionist Federation.” 

Other governments, including ours, joined 
in this Balfour Declaration. France con- 

urred formally in February 1918; Italy in 
May 1918. President Wilson publicly ex- 
pressed satisfaction, and the Congress several 
years later, in 1922, passed unanimously the 
Lodge resolution which resolved: “The United 
States of America favors the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people.” 

After the war, and after 3 years of negotia- 
tions between 1920 and 1923, Great Britain 
was given the mandate over Palestine, includ- 
ing Trans-Jordan. The terms of the man- 
date were signed by 52 nations of the world. 
The United States Government did not be- 
come a participant in the League of Nations, 
but it did reserve for itself the right to ap- 
prove the mandate over Palestine. Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes, then Secretary of 
State, negotiated a convention with the Brit- 
ish on the mandatory policy in Palestine. 
The convention was approved by the Senate 
of the United States on February 20, 1925. 
it was ratified by Great Britain on March 18, 
1925, and proclaimed to be law on Decem- 
ber 5, 1925. 

This treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain is the legal basis upon which 
the United States Government is both en- 
titled and obligated to concern itself with 
Palestinian affairs. Several facts should be 
emphasized in connection with this treaty. 

In the first place, the Balfour Declaration 
was specifically reaffirmed in the preamble. 
In the second place, the United States was 
specifically given the rights and benefits in- 
volved in the mandate, notwithstanding the 
fact that the United States was not a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. In the third 
place, by the terms of the mandate incorpo- 
rated in the convention, the administration 
in Palestine was specifically obligated to 
“facilitate Jewish immigration” and in co- 
operation with the Zionist organizations “to 
encourage close settlement by Jews on the 
land.” Under article 5 of the mandate, Great 
Britain was held responsible “for seeing that 
no Palestine territory shall be ceded or leased, 
or in any other way placed under the con- 
trol of the government of any foreign power.” 
Finally, under article 7 of the convention, 
no modification of the mandate was per- 
missible without the formal consent of the 
United States. 

In other words, Great Britain 
executor of an international agreement, 
Great Britain does not own Palestine. 
Palestine is not a colonial dependency. 
Great Britain is not a free agent to do as 
she pleases. Under the terms of the mandate 
and her treaty with the United States, she 
has certain obligations as well as privileges 
in Palestine. Great Britain was charged with 
a great responsibility under the mandate. 
She was entrusted with a policy to develop 
Palestine as a national homeland for the 
Jews. 

In May 1939 the British Government issued 
the white paper on Palestine which abruptly 
changed the policy, It permitted only a very 
restricted Jewish immigration at a time when 


is the 
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the wave of anti-Semitism in Europe made 
it more desirable than ever that access be 
had to the promised homeland. Three ques- 
tions immediately come to mind. Was there 
justification for a change in policy? Did the 
United States give consent? If not, what did 
our Government do? 

A consideration of the first question— 
whether or not there is a justification for the 
reversal of policy—provokes several lines of 
thought. Has the lot of the Jews been so im- 
proved that their need for a national home- 
land has disappeared? Was an injustice im- 
posed on the Arabs? Have they been deprived 
of their chance for national independence in 
the countries which were assigned to them 
after the First World War? Have they only 
Palestine to look to as a national center? 
Has the physical power of the Arab nation- 
alists become so great that Jewish rights must 
be sacrificed to maintain peace? Did the 
Zionist project prove to be impracticable on 
economic grounds? Did the country prove to 
be too small to absorb a large Jewish popu- 
lation? Did the coming of the Jews to Pal- 
estine interfere with the welfare of the Arabs 
living there? Did the Jews expel the Arabs 
from the country or deny them equal rights? 
Or did the Jews disregard the position of the 
various religions which are attached to the 
holy land? 

The answer to each of these is an emphatic 
we A 

The fate of the Jews in recent years has 
become worse than it was before. Today we 
know the shocking facts about Oswiecim, 
Birkenau, Lublin-Maidenek, Dachau, and the 
other infamous institutions of mass murder. 
We know in sorrow and shame of the more 
than 6,000,000 Jewish civilians who were 
brutally murdered because anti-Semitism 
rose in Germany, and because these people 
were not allowed to go to the place which 
was Officially recognized as their national 
homeland. If the Jews needed a homeland 
in 1917, how infinitely more do they need it 
now. 

Nor did the powers fail to keep their bar- 
gain with the Arabs. The Arabs today have 
more freedom and independence than they 
were given after the First World War. In 
contrast, the Jews are in a much worse 
position. 

Economically, and as a venture in colo- 
nization, the success of Zionism was remark- 
able. In the face of a hostile regime, which 
did everything in its power to hinder rather 
than help, the Jewish population in Palestine 
grew from approximately 50,000 to 600,000. 
Taking over some of the most desolate parts 
of the country, and paying exorbitant prices 
for much of the land they acquired, the Jew- 
ish immigrants developed an up-to-date agri- 
culture, unrivaled anywhere in the east. Cit- 
rus fruits, wheat, barley, melons, grapes, figs, 
and tomatoes are grown extensively with 
scientific reclamation of the land. Foreign 
Jewish capital was brought in to establish oil 
tanks and refineries, public utilities, many 
types of manufacturing enterprises, and other 
components of a thriving industrial economy. 
Educational and public-health facilities were 
expanded; highways were constructed; a uni- 
versity was founded; common schools were 
established. Jewish enterprise has raised the 
standards of living for the Arab communities 
far beyond what it was in 1917, and far beyond 
the standards prevailing in neighboring Arab 
countries, 

So obvious was the benefit to the Arabs of 
participating in the improvements wrought 
by the Jews that hundreds of thousands of 
Arabs from neighboring countries migrated 
to Palestine to share these benefits. It is a 


fact, for example, that during the period 
1922-43 when the Jewish population increased 
420,000, the population of Moslems and 
Christians increased by more than 500,000. 
These statistics immediately raise the ques- 
“Has Palestine reached a saturation 


tion: 
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point for new population?” This is one of 
the excuses given in the British white 
paper. Experts who have studied this par- 
ticular phase of the Palestine situation com- 
pletely blast the British allegations. Dr. 
Lowdermilk of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who made a thorough study 
of the absorption capacity of Palestine, writes 
in his book: “There is ample proof that full 
utilization for reclamation and power will in 
time make possible the absorption of at least 
4,000,000 Jewish refugees from Europe in ad- 
dition to the 1,800,000 Arabs and Jews already 
in Palestine and Transjordania.” 

Prior to this discussion of the justifica- 
tion—or lack of justification—for the British 
policy enuniciated in the 1939 white paper. 
I posed the two questions: Did the United 
States give consent? If not, what has been 
the policy of our Government? 

Obviously, the United States Government 
did not give formal consent. So far as I 
know, request for our assent under article 7 
of the convention between the United States 
and Great Britain was never formally made 
When pressed for a statement on the matter 
in 1944, President Roosevelt authorized the 
cochairmen of the American Zionist Emer- 
gency Council, Drs. Silver and Wise, to say 
that “the American Government has never 
given its approval to the white paper of 
1939. * * *” In view of the fact that th« 
document had been unanimously rejected by 
the Mandate Commission of the League of 
Nations, it is amazing that it should take 
our Government almost 5 years to recognize 
that the white paper violated our treaty with 
Great Britain. Furthermore, this was a state- 
ment for home consumption; it was not a 
formal representation to Great Britain. 

British rule in Palestine is no longer based 
on law. It is a rule of force only, a rule of 
bayonets. At present, the legal status of a 
Jew in Palestine—in the country which is 
presumed to be his home—is inferior to his 
legal status in most other countries of the 
world. A Jew is not permitted to live or to 
pursue an occupation—any occupation—or 
to own a home, or cultivate a piece of land 
in over 95 percent of the area of Palestine 
He is permitted to exercise ordinary civil 
rights in a zone no greater than about 1,000 
square miles. This is due in part to the 
British political maneuvering in Trans-Jor- 
dan. I shall have more to say about the 
Trans-Jordan issue before concluding my re- 
marks. Before doing so, I want to discuss 
briefly several other facts with reference to 
the reactions of our Government to the in- 
famous British white paper of 1939 

In 1943, Senators WaGNerR and Tarr intro- 
duced a Senate resolution to reaffirm the 
position of the United States on the Pales- 
tine sit? ation. It had the support of many 
members of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, to which it was referred. When the com- 
mittee was about to take action, letters were 
received from the Secretary of War and Chief 
of Staff objecting on military grounds to the 
passage of the resolution. The committee 
was requested not even to hold hearings on 
the ground that it might endanger our mili- 
tary. No action was taken because the ma- 
jority of the committee decided it could not 
in time of war ignore the request of the Sec- 
retary of War and the Chief of Staff. 

In June and July of the following year— 
1944—-both the Republican and Democratic 
national platforms gave unequivocal support 
to the historic position of this country 
Governor Dewey and President Roosevelt en- 
dorsed their respective planks during the 
campaign in October. President Roosevelt 
wrote Senator WaGNER, saying, “If reelected, 
I shall help to bring about (the) realization 
* * * of Palestine as a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish commonwealth.” The follow- 
ing March, President Roosevelt said, “I made 
my position on Zionism clear in October. 
That position I have not changed and I shall 
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continue to seek to bring about its earliest 
realization.” 

It is difficult to reconcile these statements 
with the attitude of the administration when 
action. was again sought on the Senate reso- 
lution in December 1944, immediately after 
the elections. The Secretary of State op- 
posed the resolution before the committee, 
and it was again shelved, despite much sup- 
port in the committee. 

It was in the fall of 1944, too, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went to Yalta and had his 
dramatic meeting with ibn-Saud. Not until 
many months thereafter were the American 
public permitted to see the subsequent ex- 
change of letters between President Roose- 
velt and King ibn-Saud—notwithstanding 
the direct bearing on the avowed policy of 
this country. As you know, the Congress 
finally passed the Palestine resolution last 
December over the objections of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I can read no 
other conclusion into these facts but this: 
While the Jewish leaders and the American 
public are given the impression that the 
administration stands foursquare on the pol- 
icy toward Palestine, the administration has 
casually given the impression to Britain and 
other foreign powers that we are not much 
concerned. British imperialists and Arab 
nationalists have taken advantage of this 
situation 

I sincerely hope that it is nothing more 
than a coincidence that the Truman ad- 
ministration went on record just prior to the 
last New York City elections as favoring the 
immediate admission of 100,000 refugees 
from Europe into Palestine—and then ca- 
pitulated shortly thereafter to the British 
proposal that this be postponed pending yet 
another committee of inquiry. Newspapers 
in London made the shocking claim that 
American acquiescence was purposely de- 
layed until after the New York elections. I 
sincerely hope that the committee maneu- 
vers do not foreshadow a report which will 
ruthlessly ignore and banish Jewish rights in 
Palestine 

Before concluding, it is appropriate to give 
some attention to several current issues. 
First, how does the Trans-Jordan issue fit 
into this general background? 

Several months ago, on January 17, the 
British Foreign Secretary announced that it 
was the intention of the British Government 
to bring about the permanent separation of 
Trans-Jordan from Palestine and its recogni- 
tion as an independent state. Britain's pro- 
posed unilateral action is particularly con- 
fusing because it came at a time when Brit- 
ain has argued that other issues concerning 
Palestine should be held in abeyance while 
the joint cominission is examining the Pales- 
tine problem. 

Britain’s rights in this matter have been 
clouded somewhat by those who assert that 
Trans-Jordan was independent prior to the 
granting of the mandate. Actually, the facts 
are that for administrative purposes the High 
Commissioner for Palestine did grant certain 
autonomy on September 1, 1922; but, as pre- 
viously pointed out, Trans-Jordan was defi- 
nitely included within the mandate by arti- 
cle 25 and so treated by the League of Na- 
tions. As a party to the Anglo-American 
Convention of 1924, the United States has 
every reason and every basis to protest this 
intention. It could do so as a partner in the 
joint Palestine inquiry which is now pro- 
ceeding. But it has not done so, and by its 
inaction our Government has become a party 
to a breach of trust. 

As an indicatién of how far the policy has 
gradually been shifted against the Jews, con- 
sider these facts: The original program con- 
templated the entire area as a Jewish na- 
tional home. Then a Royal Commission in 
1937 recommended a division of territory 
with the Arabs, with independence for each. 
Finally, we come to a policy where division 


and independence is offered the Arabs, and 
nothing for the Jews. Actually, as far as the 
Jews are concerned, this latest proposal would 
require the Jews to give up three-quarters 
of the entire territory included in the man- 
date, and would give them no special bene- 
fits whatsoever in the remaining area. 

Another situation should be cited: Soon 
after the United Nations Charter went into 
effect, with its provisions against economic 
aggression, the Arab states, recently admitted 
to the United Nations, proclaimed an eco- 
nomic boycott of the Jewish population of 
Palestine. As far as I know, nothing has 
been done by this country to raise the ques- 
tion of inadmissibility of such a boycott. 

Secretary of State Byrnes in a speech last 
February explained that this Government 
is opposed to the “unilateral gnawing away 
of the status quo.” He said: “As a great 
power and a permanent member of the Se- 
curity Council, we have a responsibility to 
use our influence to see that other powers 
live up to their covenant, and that responsi- 
bility we intenu to use.” 

I respectfully submit that so far as Pales- 
tine is concerned, those splendid, lofty pur- 
poses have not been upheld by our Govern- 
ment. And,Iam sorry to say, it appears that 
our Government is giving indirect support to 
violations of international law. 

The will of the people and public opinion 
on this question are clear. As a matter of 
public record, both parties are united and 
the Congress is agreed. The program is 
there. In the words of the recent Senate 
resolution, which was also approved by the 
House, it is the duty of our Government “to 
use its good offices with the mandatory power 
to the end that Palestine shall be opened 
for free entry of Jews into that country to a 
maximum of its agricultural and economic 
potentialities, and that there shall be full 
opportunity for colonization and develop- 
ment, so that they may freely proceed with 
the upbuilding of Palestine as the Jewish 
national home and, in association with all 
elements of the population, establish Pales- 
tine as a democratic commonwealth in which 


all men, regardless of race and creed, shall 
have equal rights.” 


—_ Sr 


Presidential Succession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, some- 
time ago the President of the United 
States recommended a so-called Presi- 
dential succession bill, and along that 
line bills were introduced in the House 
and in the Senate. I introduced one in 
the Senate and one was introduced in the 
House, which passed the House and is 
now before the Senate committee. In 
turn the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections reported and there was 
passed by the Senate a resolution which 
provided for investigation of the whole 
subject of Presidential succession. I 
think this is a very important subject, be- 
cause in the case of a tragedy happening 
to the President of the United States or 
to the Vice President in the event he had 
become President, there should be no 
question as to who would succeed to the 
office and there should be no opportu- 
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nity for technical or legal considerations 
or difficulties. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorp an article appearing in the 
New York Times of April 18, 1946, by 
Arthur Krock, entitled “No Action Yet on 
Presidential Succession.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In THE NaTION—No ACTION YET ON 
PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, April 17.—The end of the 
President’s first year in the White House 
evoked many lists of his legislative recom- 
mendations on which Congress has not acted. 
But little attention was paid to one item of 
potential importance as great as that of any 
other in. the catalog. This concerns the 
matter of Presidential succession. 

As is always the fact when a Vice President 
succeeds by death, there is no official whom 
the people specifically placed first in the line 
of next succession by their vote at a national 
poll. There is a statute, dating from 1886, 
which provides that, beginning with the 
Secretary of State, certain heads of the ex- 
ecutive departments shall in turn act as 
President in the event of a White House 
vacancy that occurs when there is no Vice 
President. But numerous objections have 
been lodged against this law. 

President Truman stressed one when he 
asked Congress to pass a new statute. He 
pointed out that generally the effect of the 
current law would be to permit a President 
to name his own successors, since the Cabi- 
net officers who are listed as the eligibles 
derive their commissions from the incum- 
bent of the White House. But it abounds 
with other flaws and fails to provide for a 
number of very possible contingencies which 
would leave the Nation without a head. 

Mr. Truman thought the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives most nearly met 
his specifications. So the House rapidly 
passed a bill which provides that, if or when 
the Presidency is vacant (because of death, 
resignation, removal,. inability to serve or 
failure to qualify) , and there is no Vice Pres- 
ident, the Speaker shall resign as Speaker 
and as a Member of Congress and serve until 
the President’s disability is removed or a 
new President is elected. There are other 
provisions—that the President pro tempore 
of the Senate shall act as President if there 
is no Speaker, or he fails to qualify; and that, 
if there is no such Senate officer, the 10 
Cabinet members headed by the Secretary of 
State shall successively be next in line. 


AN IMPERFECT BILL 


The Senate put the House bill in a com- 
mittee pigeonhole, and there it lies. Its 
frosty reception can be traced to several 
causes. When the original Succession Act 
was passed in 1792 the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate was made the heir ap- 
parent, with the Speaker only heir pre- 
sumptive, and the Senate does not approve 
the reversal of this order. Also, Speakers 


. do not bulk as large in American history 


as Secretaries of State. The present succes- 
sion law makes that official the first eligible, 
and he—James F. Byrnes—chances to be a 
former Senator and a very popular one. So 
the Senate showed no interest in the Tru- 
man formula which the House legislated, 
and, after Mr. Byrnes succeeded E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., in any formula at all. 

The Senate did, however, decide that the 
matter was important enough to warrant 
full study on which sound legislation could 
be based. Therefore the Senate passed a con- 
current resolution for the study of this and 
other constitutional problems created by the 
failure of current and proposed laws to pro- 
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vide for many serious possibilities. Then it 
was the House’s turn to use a pigeonhole. 
The Senate resolution has not been called up 
in the other branch; there is no prospect of a 
special rule for that purpose; and some mem- 
pers of the House Rules Committee said to- 
day they did not even know the measure 
had entered their jurisdiction. 

Except for a few students of American his- 
tory in and cutside Congress, apathy on the 
subject is total. The President has done 
nothing more about it, despite an occasioned 
prod from Judge Rosenman. Charles War- 
ren carefully expounded the whole question 

nd its historical background for the bene- 
fit of interested committees at the Capitol. 
But the results thus far have been two docu- 
ments gathering dust in the Capitol. 


PROFESSOR MARTIN’S SURVEY 


Nevertheless, it remains true that a series 
of disasters such as occurred when President 
Tyler tock his Cabinet on a Potomac River 
cruise in 1844 could leave the White House 
vacant, or establish as President until 1949 
a fairly obscure Cabinet Minister whom the 
voters of his own State would not elect to 
high office. A cannon exploded during the 
cruise, killing the Secretaries of State and 
War and narrowly missing the President, who 
had no Vice President, having succeeded on 
the death of President Harrison. 

This is one of the arguments for orderly 
legislation made in the April issue of The 
Social Studies, a magazine for teachers, by 
Prof. Asa E. Martin, of Pennsylvania State 
College. If all Members of Congress, and the 
President also, would read this article, action 
might be stimulated, though Mr. Warren's 
failure to do that by his impressive review of 
history makes this an improbable assumption. 

Professor Martin writes that an outstand- 
ing national need is to change the concep- 
tion of the Vice Presidency by the pecple. 
This, he believes, would impel the nomina- 
tion of men of Presidential stature for this 
office, which is not the usual circumstance, 
and produce pressure for a sound and mod- 
ern succession law. “Whereas in 1796 and 
1800 a Vice President in the preceding Ad- 
ministration (John Adams and Jefferson) 
had been elected to the Presidency,” he notes, 
“in the ensuing 144 years only one * * * 
was ever elected (Van Buren). There is little 
to justify the continuance of the office of 
Vice President as it is constituted today.” 





Pauperizing the Disabled War Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last week 
I introduced on behalf of the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] and 
myself, Senate bill 2078, a companion bill 
to House biil 4464, designed to restore the 
full rates of pensions to hospitalized vet- 
erans without dependents. In this con- 
nection, there has just been carried in 
the Hearst newspapers an editorial on the 
subject of the plight of these disabled 
veterans. The Hearst newspapers have 
been carrying an illuminating series of 
articles on this subject. I ask unanimous 
consent, therefore, that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 
It is my.earnest hope that Senate bill 
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2078 will receive early and favorable at- 
tention in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PAUPERIZING THE DISABLED VETERAN 


The American pecple have been genuinely 
shocked by the disclosure in the Hearst 
newspapers that thousands of sick or disabled 
war veterans requiring hospital care must be 
paupers in order to obtain it. 

It is an amazing but inescapable fact that 
the Government of the United States, which 
has built up a public debt o1 $300,000,000.000 
through lavish expenditure for the benefit of 
foreign nations and in behalf of its own 
partisan political interests, limits the hos- 
pitalized war veteran in certain circumstances 
to an income cf 26 cents a day. 

That is the total compensetion the Gov- 
ernment will pay a veteran during al. the 
weeks or months or years he is a patient in a 
Government hospital if he has no dependents 
and if his sickness or disability is not service 
connected. 

If the hospitalized veteran without de- 
pendents suffers from sickness or disabilities 
actually incurred in the service of his coun- 
try, including combat, the most his pinch- 
penny Government will pay him from the 
time he enters the hospital until he leaves 
it—no matter how many weeks or months or 
years are thus spanned—is 68 cents a day. 

It is not enough for the American people 
to be shocked by such a disclosure. 

They should be thoroughly shamed by it. 

The law which sets up this rule of pauper- 
ism for the hospitalization of war veterans is 
not a new law, but came into being in 1933 
as one of the so-called economy acts of the 
first administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

That and the succeeding New Deal admin- 
istrations never pretended interest in econ- 
omy—with the solitary exception of this dis- 
criminatory rule against veterans. 

Before the recent war the New Deal squan- 
dered many billions of dollars to perpetuate 
itself in power. 

During the war it poured out many more 
billions of dollars in lend-lease to nations all 
over the world, most of them utterly and ad- 
mittedly unable to repay and none of them 
willing to repay or expected to do so. 

Only in the care of our own American war 
veterans, particularly the sick and disabled, 
has the New Deal shown any disposition to 
tighten up the purse strings of public ex- 
penditure. 

It has always paid its -olitical debts out of 
the public purse. 

Even prisoners of war taken by American 
forces in the course of the war have fared 
better and been paid more in compensation 
than the American fighting man who came 
out of the conflict in shattered health. 

“No graver injustice has been done to the 
men with war-shattered bodies than that of 
pauperizing them while being treated for 
their wounds and disabilities,” charges Na- 
tional Commander Dow V. Walker, of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans’ organization. 

“These men still suffer from the agonies 
of war,” says Col. John Thomas Taylor, na- 
tional legislative director of the American 
Legion, “and to hold back from them, during 
the long months or years they must spend in 
hospitals, the compensation they earned 
defending their country, is both unjust and 
cruel.” 

“A Congress and administration which has 
been so liberal with additional compensation 
for some elements of industry and labor 
should give first thought to those men who 
shed their blood and gave their health for 
the Nation,” declares Commander in Chief 
Joseph M. Stack, of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 
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It is time for the American people to be 
shocked by this incredible disclosure, and it 
is time for them to feel a sense of shame and 
to compel Congress to treat the American war 
veteran with justice. 





The Food Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Famine Truman Helped 
Make,” from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of Saturday, April 20. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE FAMINE TRUMAN HELPED MAKE 


The food crisis which now confronts Chi- 
cago, the United States, and the world is 
not the result of recent developments and 
unforeseen causes. It is the consequence of 
programs and policies deliberately planned 
and executed. The responsibility for the 
suffering elsewhere and the deprivation of 
Americans of food essential for good health 
can be definitely placed. 

So much of the productive capacity and 
transportation facilities were destroyed dur- 
ing the war that every enccuragement to 
all-out food production was necessary if 
severe shoitages were to be avoided. But 
that was not the attitude with which the 
Allied leaders approached the problem. 
President Truman discussed postwar plans 
with the heads of the Russian and British 
Governments in the Cecelienhof, near Pots- 
dam, from July 17 to August 2 last year. 
At the conclusion of the Conference a state- 
ment was issued of what had been agreed. 
The stated objective was to reduce the Ger- 
man standard of living so that it would not 
exceed the average of that of European 
countries. 

There was considerable doubt about what 
the policy meant. The standard of living in 
Germany before the war had been the high- 
est in continental Turope. Was the objec- 
tive tu bring it down to the average level that 
existed in antebellum days, heavily weighted 
by population in the low-standard countries? 
Was the end in view to make life’as hard in 
Germany as it was during early reconstruction 
years? Or did Truman, Stalin, and Attlee 
have in mind the conditions that might 
prevail at some date in the future? It 
wasn’t clear. But what was clear was that 
governments meant to make life harsh for 
the ordinary man in the defeated nation. A 
1,550-calorie basis, half of the American diet, 
came to be taken as the target. 

The Potsdam policy cutting down the 
standard of living was “implemented,” as the 
saying is, by the restrictions on German in- 
dustries. To keep down the standard of liv- 
ing of the Ruhr miners it was necessary to 
keep wages low. There was no incentive to 
work longer than was necessary to earn 
enough to pay for the reduced ration. So 
coal production has been less than 25 per- 
cent of the potential of the mines not de- 
stroyed. 

The shortage of coal interfered with the 
functioning of industries, including German 
processing plants. It prevented the opera- 
tion of industries turning out equipment 
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and fertilfzer badly needed for expanding 
food production in other European countries. 

The harsh peace destroyed the incentive of 
German farmers to do their utmost. The 
Potsdam agreement, with its loose language 
interpreted as best it could be by the gen- 
erals of the occupation armies, had the effect 
of reducing food production all over Europe, 
and will continue to do so unless it is 
modified. 

Meanwhile, policies of the national admin- 
istration have reduced the supply of food at 
home and are continuing to do so. In the 
face of the present desperate meat supply, 
when everything possible should be done to 
increase the number and size of meat ani- 
mals, Government officials are at work on a 
new order aimed at reducing the fall pig 
crop by 5 percent. The Government can 
keep down the supply of pork and ham if it 
tries. It proved that by an order which cut 
the spring pig crop of 1944 to 52,000,000 
from 74,000,000 the previous year. 

The black market is not the only reason 
why there is virtually no beef to be had in 
big city butcher shops. The Government 
policy during the war was to reduce both the 
number of cattle and their weight when 
marketed. Just after Pear’ Harbor Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude Wickard appealed to 
cattle raisers to “increase their marketings 
now as much as possible, particularly their 
marketings of aged cows and she stock.” 
Killing off the females in the herds, he said, 
would have the desirable effect of cutting 
down the cattle population. Mr. Wickard re- 
tired from the Agriculture Department on 
May 23, 1945, but Mr. Truman gave him an- 
other well-paying job. 

A second step reduced the supply of beef 
still more. The Government price differen- 
tials between partly developed, skinny cattle 
and finished beef were so narrow that it was 
unprofitable to operate feed lots. Animals 
which could have been fed to a weight of 
1,200 pounds were marketed at 700 pounds, 
resulting in a loss of 500 pounds of meat per 
animal. 

About a year ago the Truman administra- 
tion announced a program to stimulate cat- 
tle feeding. But it pegged the price of corn 
at so low a price that the cattle feeders were 
unable to buy the grain they needed. Hence 
more cattle have been coming to market only 
partly sattened. Cattle feeders told a Senate 
committee Thursday that they are unable to 
make their normal large contribution to the 
beef supply under existing conditions and 
would be handicapped even more under the 
new OPA bill requested by President Truman. 

Other administration measures have had 
similar effects upon other food items. There 
is an acute shortage of butter and other dairy 
products, although the number of dairy 
cows is at a record high. There is a shortage 
of wheat and rumors of bread rationing after 
two of the biggest wheat crops ever known. 

The evidence is clear. The shortage of food 
in Europe has been greatly aggravated by 
Potsdam. The shortages of all kinds of food 
here are due to Government action. Presi- 
dent Truman’s theatrical gesture, asking 
Americans to go on a European diet, cannot 
hide the fact that he is largely responsible 
for the world famine. , 


Veterans Come First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 
Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, the veter- 


ans should come first. I am talking to- 


day about the discharged veterans of 
World War II. I am talking for our 
armed forces everywhere I am talking 
to the wives and children, the fathers 
and mothers, and the brothers and sis- 
ters of the soldiers and veterans of 
America. 

I am not talking to any foreign nation 
or any element with foreign ideologies. I 
am not talking to the international man- 
ufacturer or banker who would betray 
our Nation, chasing the almighty dollar 
in foreign lands. I am not interested in 
those that want our 18-year-old sons to 
give up their homes, to surrender their 
education and their ambitions in orde: to 
have them police the internationalists’ 
ill-gotten goods throughout the world. 

America, watch your step. There are 
some things going on in Washington that 
are not healthy for democracy. We are 
just beginning to realize that as a people 
we have been sleeping at the switch. We 
have allowed our form of government to 
slip away from us. We have substituted 
regimentation for democracy. 

Our Nation today is rumbling along on 
a strange highway in an international 
vehicle. Our people are sitting carefree 
in the rumble seat—in a “what do I care” 
attitude. They are the easy victims of 
the hyphenated, hybrid Americans—an 
international bureaucracy—who think 
more of other nations than of their own. 

Our Nation is in a transition. We are 
again creating wealth in place of destroy- 
ing it. Our armed forces won the most 
destructive, the most inhuman, and bru- 
tal war the world ever witnessed. The 
war is over, but legally we are still in a 
state of war. The President has not yet 
declared that the war is over. Neither 
has Congress. 

This make-believe war is a fraud upon 
our servicemen. The war has been over 
for 7 months. The men were drafted 
for the duration and 6 months. Except 
for the dishonesty of continuing this war 
on paper, every Man inducted into the 
armed forces would have been discharged 
over a month ago. The Nation ought 
to be as honest with its defenders as it 
expects them to be with it. 

Since the surrender of Germany there 
have been over 670,000 volunteer enlist- 
ments. That is more than sufficient for 
military and occupational purposes. In 
addition, there are at least 300,000 that 
have been rejected because of the too 
stringent enlistment requirements. 
Thousands have been rejected just be- 
cause they had flat feet. 

We demand that the Nation keep faith 
with its servicemen. There must be 
prompt and complete demobilization of 
the draftees. Unless this is done, the 


Nation will lose part of a generation, 


These boys are all grown up now. Some 
are getting along in years. They should 
be allowed, without further delay, to re- 
join their families, and again adjust 
themselves into civilian life. 

World War II veterans find not only 
a huge public debt—which they will have 
to help pay—but also a Nation poorer 
in natural resources. They find a Na- 
tion depleted in some of its resources 
and greatly reduced in others. They 
find that while they were fighting the 
world’s battles, we armed and fed half 
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the world, not only at their expense but 
at the expense of unborn millions. 

They find a Nation with less food, less 
wearing apparel, less furniture, less and 
deteriorated homes—a Nation with 
worn-out farms and_ transportation 
equipment. They find a Nation with 
soil depietion producing food for other 
nations at the expense of future gen- 
erations. They find a Nation with five 
times more money in circulation than 
ever before—but with less wealth. 

The change from war to peace is not 
an easy one. There will be many 
agonies. Fifteen million civilians, for- 
merly employed in war work, are now 
readjusting themselves. In addition, 
12,000,000 veterans will have to do like- 
wise. The situation is a challenge not 
only to Congress but to the Nation. 

So far Congress has done litile for 
the men who fought to save other na- 
tions. We gave them the GI bill, but 
outside of the disabled and those who 
wish to continue their education, this bill 
does little for the able-bodied veteran. 
The unemployment insurance of $20 a 
week for 52 weeks does not furnish em- 
ployment or enable the veteran to estab- 
lish himself in industry. 

The GI bill does guarantee a $4,000 
loan to the lender with 4 percent inter- 
est, but if the veteran fails he, his wife 
and children, will have to take to the 
highway. They will have to say “good- 
by” to the home or the business they 
temporarily occupied or engaged in 
under the GI bill. 

But history repeats itself. Cheers for 
the boys when they are inducted—the 
cold shoulder when they are discharged. 
In World War I, after our soldiers had 
made the world safe for so-called de- 
mocracy—after they won the war that 
was to end all wars—their Uncle Sam, 
whose banner they carried to victory, 
handed them a miserly check for $69 
with which to buy civilian clothes and 
get a new start in life. 

Unless the veterans, their friends, and 
relatives talk plainly, the sacrifices that 
they made in World War II will again be 
forgotten. When they entered the 
armed forces they were given from $50 
to $55 a month. Out of this they had 
to pay for life insurance and help sup- 
port their dependents. They were forced 
to buy bonds, donate to the Red Cross 
andthe USO. They had to risk and sac- 
rifice their lives, their limhs, and their 
health. On occasions they worked for 
24 hours a day. There was no 40- or 
48-hour week. 

While our servicemen were fighting 
and dying, their Uncle Sam dished out 
$50,000,000,000 for lend-lease—part of 
it for the war effort and part for foreign 
civilians. While they were doing the 
fighting and dying, we plunged their Na- 
tion $300,000,000,000 into the red—some 
of it for the war effort, much of it wasted, 
some dissipated in graft, and the rest of 
it went to the cost-plusers. 

Then we assumed another $342,000,- 
000,000 future obligations. This makes 
a total of $642,000,000,000. This is the 
national debt and obligation. It is more 
than twice the value of all the property 
in the United States. We, 140,000,000 
people, possessing less than 10 percent 
of the world’s resources, owe more than 














all the other nations together, more than 
the 2,090,000,000 people that possess 90 
percent of the world’s resources. 

~ In addition, we printed $28,050,000,000 
of inflationary currency. All this the 
veterans and unborn generations must 
help pay. This is only the beginning of 
he financial price that we paid and are 
paying for World War II. 

We did more than our share in World 
War II. We paid §$2,700,000,000 to 
UNRRA—to a billion by all the other 43 
nations. We gave 72 percent to their 
98 percent. This to rehabilitate people 
that they impoverished with their—not 
our—war. 

We furnished more than half the im- 
plements of war to win. We did more 
than half of the fighting. We lost 270,- 
000 killed in battle—another 200,000 died 
from sickness—another million disabled, 
physically or mentally, for life. 

The 12,000,000 men in the armed forces 
lost on an average 3 years of their pro- 
ductive energy—wealth that they would 
have created. In addition, we have lost 
part of a generation of people. This is 
just part of the human sacrifice that we 
have and are making in World War II— 
a war that others started and we finished. 

America’s program is to build, ever, a 
greater and stronger nation, to raise, not 
to lower, its standard of living. We be- 
lieve in cooperation and collaboration for 
a just and permanent peace. We do not 
believe in permanent oppression of other 
nations’ people by communistic, im- 
perialistic Russia, nor by capitalistic, im- 
perialistic Britain. 

Now that this devastating war is over 
it will be our duty to help rebuild the 
ravaged nations. We must feed the 
hungry of other nations. We must pro- 
vide them with material to rebuild their 
productive enterprises. This out of our 
surpluses—not out of our necessities. 

These problems can be solved by deal- 
ing justly with all nations, but never for- 
setting that charity begins at home. 
Our first consideration must always be 
our veterans—the veterans who were 
willing to give their lives for their coun- 
try if necessary. The nation that.does 
not protect its protectors cannot long 
endure. No nation is great enough to 
ignore its defenders. 

Therefore, I am going to discuss with 
you the all-important subject, Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation — Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment. 

There is now pending before Congress 
the veterans’ rehabilitation bill, H. R. 
1215, which I have introduced and which 
has the approval of many veterans and 
Army officers. If this bill or a similar 
bill is passed, it will taper off inflation 
and prevent deflation and a financial 
collapse. 

This bill would give to the veterans 
of World War II a paid-up life-insurance 
policy. The amount of this policy would 
be at the rate of $150 a month for home 
and $300 for overseas services. That is 
less than those who worked at home re- 
ceived for shorter hours and less strenu- 
ous work. It provides that the veterans 
may borrow 75 percent of the policy’s 
face value to engage in productive enter- 
prise. This enterprise is defined as 
building a home, obtaining an education, 
or engaging in any commercial, agricul- 
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tural, industrial, or professional under- 
taking. 

This bill provides that veterans may 
form a partnership or a corporation and 
that the proceeds from such enterprise 
shall be exempt from State and Federal 
income tax for 5 years. No interest is 
to be paid for the first 2 years, after that 
2 percent. This gives the veteran time 
to get started and an even break with 
those who remained at home. No hon- 
est person can object to that. 

It would give the able-bodied and the 
partially disabled veterans an opportu- 
nity to er-gage in businesses of their own, 
and create jobs for themselves and for 
others in place of asking for jobs that 
will not exist. It will not only help the 
veterans but the Nation. 

You must not confuse this paid-up in- 
surance with the soldiers’ term insur- 
ance. That insurance as only for the 
duration of the war. It was cheap in- 
surance while the war lasted, but, now, 
that the war is over, the premiums have 
gone up. The veteran must now con- 
vert it into another form of insurance. 

In World War I the amount of such 
insurance was over $39,606,000,000, but, 
it dropped to less than $3,000,000,000. 
The reason for this was that veterans 
did not have the money to pay the 
higher premiums. In this war the 
amount of this term insurance is over 
$140,000,000,000. If the drop in World 
War II is ct the same ratio as in World 
War I, then it will drop from $140,000,- 
000,000 to less than $12,000,000,000. 

We paid every civilian for every war 
effort. We again made millionaires out 
of cost-plus contracts—out of the blood, 
tears, and agony of a war-mad world. 
We pay interest on war bonds. We per- 
mitted waste and graft in the name of 
war. We even gave consumers’ subsidies 
so that now the veterans are taxed to help 
pay the board bill of the stay-at-homers. 

But when it comes to appreciating the 
sacrifices that our servicemen made on 
all battle fronts, in order to save the hon- 
or and glory of our Nation, then we hear 
talk about red-blooded Americanism and 
patriotism not being for sale. No; not 
for sale, but it can, at least, be appre- 
ciated. 

The time has come that we take care 
of our veterans in place of playing Santa 
Claus to all the world. In place of loan- 
ing $4,400,000,000 more, and canceling 
the $34,000,000,000 Great Britain already 
owes us, let us remember that the veter- 
ans come first. If Great Britain would 
pay us what she owes us, we could hand 
to every World War II veteran a check 
for $3,600. 

Here is the agreement that our State 
Department entered into with Great 
Britain. We are to loan her $4,400,000,- 
009 at about one and a half percent inter- 
est. She is to make no payment for 5 
years. After that she is to pay $50,000,- 
000 a year when and if she feels like it. 
If she does make a payment, we agreed 
to spend it in Great Britain for build- 
ings, installations, and education. Nota 
cent to come back to the United States. 

In addition, we are to cancel the $34,- 
000,000,000 Great Britain already owes 
us, for $650,000,000. That is less than 
2 cents on the dollar. This $650,000,000 
is to be deducted from the $4,400,000,000 
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loan. In other words, we settle the $34,- 
000,000,000 that Great Britain owes us 
with six hundred and fifty million of our 
own taxpayers’ money. 

If we are to judge Great Britair by 





the past, she will not pay back one 
penny. She will again call us Uncle 
Shylock iastead. By this method she 


will get the things that we need, such as 
farm implements, wearing apparel at 
other necessary goods, and we will con- 
tinue to deplete our natura! resources. 
At the same time, the international 
bankers and manufacturers will get the 
$4,400,000,000 of the taxpayers’ and vet- 
erans’ money. 

In the meantime, our Uncle Sam will 
continue to call upon us to buy more and 
more bonds to furnish the credit to 
Great Britain and other nations so that 
they can turn it over to these interna- 
tional horse traders. I do not blame 
Grea‘, Britain or these nations. 

The British Government and its citi- 
zens have billions and billions invested 
throughout the world. They have bil- 
lions invested in the United States. 
They own and control many of our in- 
surance companies. They made billions 
out of lend-lease by selling products, we 
gave them for war purposes, to civilians, 
and then forgot to turn over the cash. 

If that is not highjacking us by our 
State Department, then I do not know 
the meaning of that word. It is a fraud 
and a deception upon America. On top 
of this we are to make her a gift of about 
four or five billion dollars’ worth of sur- 
plus property and installations, that we 
have and have built in the United King- 
dom and that belong to us. 

The veterans are complaining because 
they are being juggled out of their prior- 
ity on surplus war property. Rank 
favoritism to the big fellow and the for- 
eign exporter is the order of the day. 
There are rumors of waste and destruc- 
tion of surplus property—especially of 
wearing apparel and medical supplies. 
There are more rumors of waste and 
corruption in the disposal of trucks, 
tractors, and other heavy equipment. 

The veterans’ rehabilitation bill pro- 
vides that all this surplus property be 
turned over to the veterans, and the 
proceeds used to carry out the provi- 
sions of the bill. If this bill had been 
passed, it would have put an end to 
waste, destruction, fraud, and corrup- 
tion in the handling of surplus property 
The veterans then would have taken a 
keener interest in the disposition of this 
property. We now know that the dis- 
position oi: surplus war property is an 
ugly picture. 

Millions of GI’s have returned. Con- 
gress has made provisions for the dis- 
abled, but I repeat aside from a little 
education and guaranteeing a loan for 
the lender up to $4,000, with 4 percent 
interest, it has done nothing for the able- 
bodied veterans. Yes; foreign loans at 
145 percent, but 4 percent for the GI. 
Settlement of billions for less than 2 
cents on the dollar but 100 cents for the 
returning GI. 

In place of a bond issue to finance for- 
eign nations, let us have a bond issue for 
the GI’s. Let us give them a new start 
in life. Let us compensate them at the 
same rate that the stay-at-homers 
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received. I express the sentiment of 
every patriotic American when I say 
“billions to rehabilitate the returning 
GI’s, but not one penny for sponging na- 
tions.” Veterans come first. 


Emergency Breeders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. IAr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I 
incorporate therein an editorial appear- 
ing in the Daily Times of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., of April 5, 1946, entitled “Emer- 
gency Breeder.’ 

I thoroughly agree with the sentiments 
therein expressed and I only hope that 
the Office of Price Administration will 
take heed and listen. Suspicion is as 
kad as fear and OPA should somehow 
put a ceiling on suspicion and should 
make plain certain it is determined to 
die not later than June 30, 1947. That 
would hearten the country. 

EMERGENCY BREEDERS 

One of many troubles with Washington 
these days is that those in charge of gov- 
ernmental policies apparently do not take 
enough time to diagnose popular concepts 
and opinions and as a result base their pro- 
grams upon the wrong psychology. For ex- 
ample, we are convinced that much of the 
opposition to extension of price-control meas- 
ures for another year hinges upon the fear 
that one extension will lead to another, and 
so on, ad infinitum 

There is, quite likely, a general consensus 
that price control should be carried on in 
certain items wherein there are obvious 
shortages. But wherever supply meets de- 
mand, price control should immediately end. 
That is the public attitude and not blind 
opposition to OPA as Washington seems to 
think. 

As for the fear that the same plea for an- 
other extension will come up next year, and 
the year after, and so on, there is sound 
justification. The New Deal taught us that 
emergencies can be rigged to fit the political 
occasion. 

It all boils down, you see, to the undeniable 
fact that the general public is suspicious of 
Washington, and particularly of that element 
which seeks to regiment industry through 
threatened emergencies, real or fancied. If 
there were absolute public confidence that 
when OPA says its task will be completed 
within a year it meant exactly that, the ex- 
tension would go through tomorrow with a 
whoop and a holler, 


Air Lines Can Conserve Bread 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


include the following observations. 
About 10 days ago I was traveling by 
plane from Birmingham to Washington 
via Eastern Air Lines. I had a seat near 
the rear of the plane. Before lunchI had 
been reading newspaper accounts of the 
horrible plight of millions of people 
throughout the world because of the 
shortage of feod. Where I was seated I 
could observe the trays as the attractive 
hostess carried them to and from the pas- 
sengers. Each passenger was given two 
rolls; I noticed on three trays that only 
one of the two rolls had been eaten. Two 
passengers did not eat any bread at all. 
I asked the hostess what was done with 
the rolls which were not eaten. She said 
they were thrown out with the rest of 
the unused food. 

I wrote Captain Rickenbacker a letter, 
suggesting that only one roll be put on 
each tray; and that a notice be placed on 
the tray advising the passenger that if 
he wanted another roll to notify the 
hostess. I have not as yet heard from 
Captain Rickenbacker, but I am certain 
he will give consideration to this sugges- 
tion. Just think how many millions of 
starving children could be fed if this 
practice were put into effect by the air 
lines and the dining cars. 


Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate, Tuesday April 16, on the re- 
port of the Committee on Un-American 
Propaganda all the time allowed the op- 
position was 11 minutes. I was offered 
2 minutes, which I refused, preferring 
that it go to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MARCANTONIO] as I could not 
have begun to explain, in 2 minutes, my 
position on the citation of all the mem- 
bers of the executive board of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. I am, 
therefore, taking advantage of the priv- 
ilege of extension of my remarks to state 
my position. 

Mr. Speaker, the present Committee on 
Un-American Activities represents a vio- 
lent departure from the traditions of 
this House. The committee has been 
clothed with dual and vast powers. It 
is both an investigative committee and 
a legislative committee. Never before 
in the history of our country has either 
House of Congress made such a broad 
grant of its jealously guarded powers 
to any committee. 

You will all recall the history of the 
various special committees empowered to 
investigate un-American propaganda ac- 
tivities. 

M’CORMACK COMMITTEE SUCCESSFUL 


The most successful, the most objec- 
tive, and the most fruitful of all of them 
was that headed by our own respected 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 
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That committee actually did investj- 
gate, without fear, favor, or prejudice, 
un-American propaganda activities, ang 
it succeeded in exposing to the light of 
truth violent and revolutionary actiyj- 
ties of nazism, communism, and fascism: 
and it made legislative recommendations 
which were logical, reasonable, and de- 
sirable. One of those recommendations 
is embodied in the Voorhis Act for reg- 
istration of foreign agents; some were 
expressed in the wartime powers of the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY ME 


I was responsible for the passage of 
that resolution, Mr. Speaker—House 
Resolution 198 of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress—and I desire to repeat the 
language of the first paragraph of that 
resolution, which contains the scope of 
the authority of the committee: 

Resolved, That the’ Speaker of the House 
of Representatives be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to appoint a special committee to 
be composed of seven Members for the pur- 
pose of conducting an investigation of (1) 
the extent, character, and object of Nazi 
propaganda activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States 
of subversive propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries and attacks the prin- 
ciple of the form of government as guaran- 
teed by our Constitution, and (3) all other 
questions in relation thereto that would aid 
Congress in any necessary remedial legis- 
lation. 


That resolution was adopted by the 
House on March 20, 1934. The final re- 
port was submitted on February 15, 1935. 


DIES COMMITTEE SUGGESTED BY ME 


By 1937 it was obvious that the United 
States, despite the exposures of the Mc- 
Cormack committee, was still the propa- 
ganda battleground of foreign ideologies, 
and the matter came up for discussion 
in the Committee on Rules. It was at my 
suggestion that the former Representa- 
tive from Texas, Mr. Dies, submitted 
House Resolution 282 on July 21, 1937. 
That resolution empowered a_ seven- 
member committee to investigate— 

(1)-The extent, characte:, and objects of 
un-American propaganda activities in the 
United States, (2) the diffusion within the 
United States of subversive and un-American 
proyaganda that is instigated from foreign 
countries or of a domestic origin and at- 
tacks the form of government as guaranteed 
by our form of government, and (3) all other 
questions in relation thereto that would aid 


Congress in any necessary remedial legisla- 
1 on, 


Th- Dies committee, after a few weeks 
of replowing the ground previously cul- 
tivated by the McCormack committee, 
and having put some genuine and dan- 
gerous pro-Fascists and pro-Nazis on the 
witness stand for the sake of the record, 
abandoned all pretence of impartiality 
and furnished a rostrum from which 
Pelley and other native revolutionaries 
preached their doctrine of hate and 
poison, and gave their libels privilege in 
the committee hearings. By 1942 the 
Dies commiitee had become thoroughly 
discredited. It devoted itself, not to the 
investigation of activities constituting a 
“clear and present danger” to the United 
States, but to smearing and attacking 
organized labor and liberal organizations 











and all liberals and progressives. On the 
one hand, the Dies committee had played 
into the hands of the Nazis and Fascists; 
on the other, it had become, to all in- 
tents and purposes, an auxiliary of the 
Republican National Committee, and in 
effect the Congress was subsidizing the 
propagands. mill of the Republican Party 
to the extent of the annual appropria- 
tions for the Dies committee, totaling well 
over a half million dollars. 


COUNTRY WAS FED UP 


The House and the country were fed 
up. Mr, Dies wisely determined not to 
run for reelection, and there was no 
doubt but that the committee would die 
n easy and natural death. Then, on 
the day on which this Congress met and 
organized, by a clever parliamentary 
maneuver the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi |[Mr. RANKIN] presented an amend- 
ment to the rules creating a legislative 
committee on un-American activities. 
No one had read the proposed Rankin 
amendment. Few had any concept of 
what the effect of it would be. The 
was just in process of organizing. 
There was no proper consideration or ex- 
amination of the rules. Caught by sur- 
prise, the House adopted his amendment 
207 to 186. Many Members who voted 
for it have told me since privately that 
had they known what they were doing 
they would have voted against it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, here is the language 
the definitive clause of rule X, para- 


Ho 
mouse 


The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
as a whole or by subcommittee, is au- 
thorized to make from time to time investi- 
gations of (1) the extent, character, and ob- 
jects of un-American propaganda activities 
in the United States, (2) the diffusion with- 
in the United States of subversive and un- 
American propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries or of a domestic origin and 
attacks the principle of the form of govern- 
ment as guaranteed by our Constitution, and 
(3) all other questions in relation thereto 
that would aid Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. 


NEVER OPPOSED TO PROPER COMMITTEE 


Mr. Speaker, I want to draw attention 
to the fact that the definitive phrases 
of rule X, paragraph 40 (c), are iden- 
tical with the same phrases in House 
Resolution 282, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
which created the Dies committee, and 
differ from the same phrases in House 
tesolution 198, Seventy-third Congress, 
which created the McCormack commit- 
tee, by only eight words. In the very 
first resolution, we used the word “Nazi.” 
Then, when we were discussing the new 
committee, we decided to broaden it a 
little, and we changed “Nazi” to “sub- 
versive and un-American,” and we in- 
serted the phrase “or of a domestic 
origin” after “foreign countries.” 

I have gone through all this, Mr. 
Speaker, to show that not only have I 
not been opposed to a proper and ju- 
dicious committee investigating un- 
American propaganda, but that I was in 
favor of and advocated and was instru- 
nental in passage of resolutions for spe- 
cial committees to investigate subversive 
propaganda activities. 

Ne, Mr. Speaker, what I object to is 
the perversion of the power we hae 
granted, the one-sidedness, the lack of 
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proper safeguards to protect the charac- 
ter of individuals and of organizations. 
No one, Mr. Speaker, familiar with the 
powers of the Congress will argue for a 
moment that the Congress does not have, 
and should not have, the right to ask 
questions about any conceivable thing. 
We have, time after time, empowered 
special committees, or special subcom- 
mittees of standing committees, to make 
all kinds of investigations. 

But we have always held that such 
committees have a duty and a responsi- 
bility to confine themselves to the proper 
scope of their authorization, and to seek 
facts. 

WITNE=SES MUST BE PROTECTED 


Let me go back again to the McCor- 
mack committee. From its final report 
I quote this paragraph: 

In undertaking to comply with this reso- 
lution and to make the investigation ordered 
by it. your committee has made every en- 
deavor to act with extreme caution and pru- 
dence in obtaining pertinent evidence, em- 
ploying special investigators to make 
preliminary examinations into such matters, 
and conducting executive hearings, with the 
twofold object of securing proper evidence to 
be developed in its public hearings, and of 
protecting the reputation and character of 
any person from unwarranted reflection in 
connection with such activities. 


I want to quote also from the state- 
ment made by the chairman, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, at the first 
public hearing on June 5, 1934, when he 
laid down the future policy of the com- 
mittee in these words: 

In the conduct of this investigation the 
committee holds no brief for any group or 
class of our citizens. It has no preconceived 
views of what the truth is respecting the 
subject matter of this inquiry. Its sole pur- 
pose is to discover the truth and report it as 
it is, with such recommendations, if any, as 
to legislation on these subjects as the situa- 
tion may require and as the duty of the Con- 
gress to the American people may demand. 

RANKIN COMMITTEE IGNORED THOSE 
ADMONITIONS 

In those words, Mr. Speaker, the ma- 
jority leader laid down the principles 
which should govern the conduct of every 
investigating committee of the Congress. 

But, Mr. Speaker, has the Rankin com- 
mittee—I will not refer to this as the 
Wood committee because of my respect 
for the gentleman from Georgia—fol- 
lowed those admonitions of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? We know it 
has not. It has no fixed standards of 
conduct. It has treated some witnesses— 
for instance, the rabid racist and ultra- 
nationalist, Gerald L. K. Smith, who has 
openly preached a doctrine of revolution 
and sedition—with the utmost gentle- 
ness and consideration, and has given 
them a forum from which to attack mi- 
nority peoples shamefully, just as Dies 
did for Pelley, now generally known as 
the tool cf Viereck. 

No such consideration has been given 
individuals or organizations of liberal 
tendencies. 

By insinuation, innuendo, deliberate 
news leaks, and in many other ways the 
impression has been given publicly that 
various individuals disliked by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi are disloyal, sub- 
versive, and un-American, -vhen fre- 
quently the facts are quite different. 
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I do not, I will not, and I have never 
defended any known Communist from 
the consequences of his unlawful acts; 
nor have I ever defended the un-Ameri- 
can activities of the Communist Party. 
I believe the American form of govern- 
ment to be the best form of government 
ever devised, and I yield to no man in my 
loyaity to this country. 


“LIBERTY DOES NOT MEAN LICENSE” 


Once more; Mr. Speaker, I turn to the 
final report of the McCormack commit- 
tee, in the summary paragraphs, where 
it is stated: 

To the true and real American, com- 
munism, nazism, and fascism are all equally 
dangerous, equally alien, and equally unac- 
ceptable to American institutions. * * * 
Your committee has exercised extreme care 
to protect the constitutional rights of any 
individual. * * * The moment he advo- 
cates (change of government) by force and 
violence, and the substitution of the buliet 
and the bomb for the ballot, he becomes an 
enemy of our social and political order, a 
criminal, and he ought to be dealt with as 
such, Freedom of speech does not authorize 
insurrection or rebellion against the gov- 
ernment. Liberty does not mean license 


I could not state my position, Mr. 
Speaker, more succinctly. I doubt if 
any true American in this Chamber 
would take exception to a single word 
that I have quoted. 

But the present Committee on Un- 
American Activities has not acted in ac- 
cordance with those principles, nor with 
the earlier admonitions I have quoted. 

NO EVIDENCE SUBMITTED 


I have a high regard for the majority 
of the members of the committee; but 
unfortunately the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi seems to have the dominant voice 
and to force actions which I am sure 
are abhorrent to most of the Members. 
Time after time the committee appears 
to have proceeded on the basis of un- 
supported assertions by persons of doubt- 
ful reliability. In the instant case, the 
committee has brought in a report ask- 
ing for a citation of contempt against 
the board of the Joint Anti-Fascist Ref- 
ugee Committee, a charitable organiza- 
tion recognized and licensed by the Fed- 
eral Government, devoted to the succor 
of the unfortunate men and women 
driven out of Spain by Franco. The 
House voted the citation without having 
seen any evidence as to whether or not 
this committee has been guilty of un- 
American activities. Although it has 
been testified under oath that only the 
executive secretary has custody of the 
financial records, the entire membership 
of the board of directors has been cited. 
Any lawyer will admit that such action 
is in violation of our Constitution; it is 
unjust, unfair, and unwarranted. I went 
along with the committee in the citation 
of Dr. Barsky, even though I had no 
sympathy with the investigation on which 
it was based, because he had failed to 
comply with a subpena in proper form. 

A FISHING EXPEDITION 


The issue here was different. No proof 
of un-American propaganda activities 
has been offered. This was a fishing ex- 


pedition, which had and could have only 
the purpose and the effect of destroying 
the work the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
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Committee has been doing. The com- 
mittee has been led into the embarrassing 
position of doing the work of Dictator 
Franco, who is the head of a revolution- 
ary government which had the open mili- 
tary support of Nazi Germany and Fas- 
cist Italy to overthrow the constitutional 
republic. 

On this motion, 292 voted for, and 56 
Members were brave enough to vote 
against. There were 82 who did not 
vote, and I venture to say nearly all ab- 
stained because they could not bring 
themselves to countenance such out- 
rageous actions. I know that had the 
dismissal of the contempt proceedings 
against Rumely been known the mem- 
bership would not have voted as they 
did. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities appears in the instant case to 
have relief upon the unsubstantiated 
testimony of an admitted ex-Communist, 
a person who, had he not suddenly an- 
nounced himself as a reclaimed brand 
from the burning, might well have been 
under investigation. I do not know how 
the committee could have any confidence 
in such a person. We are told he has a 
position with some institution—I do not 
now recall where—at a high salary. It is 
obvious he is being used for the purpose 
of disseminating and issuing defamatory 
statements and charges that are not and 
cannot be supported by reliable legal 
evidence admissible in a court. 

WHY ARE PRO-NAZI ACTIVITIES IGNORED? 


May I ask why the gentleman from 
Mississippi, who seems to lord it over the 
committee, has never given any atten- 
tion to the Nezi and pro-Fascist activi- 
ties in the United States? Every day we 
hear or read of some new activity which 
is, beyond any doubt, revolutionary, sub- 
versive, and seditious. Even during the 
war those activities went on, but the 
gentleman did not raise his voice against 
them, even when they cried out to over- 
throw our Government by force while 
we were locked in the death grip of world 
war. Many of those convicted of sedi- 
tious activities, or still under indictment, 
have continued their nefarious, vicious, 
and seditious propaganda from under the 
shadow of Federal prison unrebuked by 
the gentleman or his committee. 

If the gentleman from Mississippi is 
anxious to expose and combat un-Ameri- 
can propaganda activities, why does he 
not devote some of the time and the 
money of the committee to those actually 
guilty of plotting the violent overthrow 
of this Government, or of so weakening 
our moral and physical defenses against 
Fascist theories that we will succumb to 
foreign propaganda or military attack? 
Instead of harassing committees, organi- 
zations, and individuals which aim to 
combat such un-American manifesta- 
tions as anti-Semitism, anti-Negroism, 
anti-Catholicism, and other bigotries, or 
to protect citizens in exercise of their 
constitutional rights of free opinion and 
petition, or to collect small sums of 
money for the starving, sick, and 
wounded victims of falangism, why does 
he not turn his searchlight on the fa- 
langists of America who plot revolution? 
Why does he not look into the illegal 
violence of the Ku Klux Klan, or of the 


Synarchists, American Crusaders, and 
many similar vicious organizations? 
There are many, many groups actively at 
work, right now, preaching un-American 
hatreds, seeking to divide and weaken 
our unity, and open the way for conquest 
or revolution. 
OPPOSED TO UNFAIR AND IMPROPER TACTICS 


But no, no. The gentleman’s mind is 
obsessed with communism. He sees com- 
munism everywhere—even in the Con- 
stitution, which guarantees freedom of 
speech, of religion, of the press, of the 
right of petition, and of conscience. If 
he disapproves of the activities or of the 
teachings of any group or of any person, 
however legal, however free from any 
suspicion of revolutionary conspiracy or 
of un-American tendencies, or which 
actually seeks to serve this country by 
extending and strengthening our demo- 
cratic way of life, the gentleman calls it 
communistic, and actually attacks those 
acting in full accordance with the consti- 
tutional guaranties of human liberties. 

Mr. Speaker, to sum up, I refused to 
vote to sustain the citation of contempt 
on the specific legal issue that the sub- 
pena issued exceeded the grant of power 
to the committee and was in itself viola- 
tive of the Constitution; but on broader 
grounds, I oppose the unfair, improper, 
and arbitrary conduct of the present 
committee. I oppose the almost unlim- 
ited grant of power of the rule. 

We have a great investigation division, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
envy of all modern nations, headed by 
John Edgar Hoover, who is world famous. 
The Army has its Military Intelligence 
Division. The Navy has the Office of 
Naval Intelligence. The State Depart- 
ment has a Bureau of Investigation. 
The Treasury has its T-men and the 

ecret Service. Most of the other large 
executive agencies have investigation 
divisions. All of them are staffed with 
trained men of the highest integrity, and 
some are famous throughout the world 
for their skill and daring. 

The activities of the Rankin commit- 
tee, with its staff of amateurs, rushing 
into all kinds of sensitive areas involv- 
ing high policy, tend to discredit the 
FBI and the other investigative agencies. 
It gives the suggestion that the regular 
executive agencies are incapable of doing 
the work for which they are trained and 
paid, when I am afraid that just the 
opposite is true. 

The present Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Propaganda is using the files of the 
old discredited special Dies committee. 
The Dies committee, as I have pointed 
out before, did not carry out its mandate 
of investigating “the extent, character, 
and objects of un-American propaganda 
activities”; instead it devoted itself to 
smearing the administration, Members 
of Congress, and officials and employees 
of the Government, and organized labor; 
it did not hesitate to vilify and attack 
those who attempted to defend its vic- 
tims, as can be testified by anyone who 
heard the statement made on this floor 
by the gentleman from California [Mr, 
HAVENNER]. 

Members of Congress and the country 
as a whole were convinced that the out- 
rageous conduct of the former chairman, 
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Mr. Dies, and of his highly paid hirelings 
had passed all tolerance, and were pre. 
pared to let the committee die. The Dies 
committee spent $645,000 out of total ap. 
propriations of $652,0C0 during its ex. 
istence. In the 15 months of the present 
committee, they have spent $28 842 out of 
a total appropriation of $50,000; despite 
the publicity given, they have been un- 
able to submit facts to any proper prose. 
cuting agency on which an indictment 
or conviction could be obtanied, although 
there are known to be Nazi and Fascist 
groups in this country, at this moment 
illegally plotting the violent overthrow 
of tris Government, which are guilty, 
beyond any doubt in my mind, of subver- 
sive and even seditious activities. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] does not 
give credit for their loyalty and devo- 
tion to our democratic way of life to 
Americans who happened to have been 
born abroad, or whose parents were born 
abroad. He has appeared to question 
the loyalty of millions of loyal Americans 
who, by the accident of birth, were not 
sprung from America’s earliest settlers. 
Again I inform the gentleman, if he is 
not aware, that except for that small 
portion of Americans descended from 
aboriginal Indians without dilution, all 
Americans are descended from “foreign- 
ers’ —from foreigners who have proved 
their loyalty and devotion to this Nation 
in their life’s blood and in the sweat of 
their toil. Without foreigners America 
might well sti!l be a trackless wilderness 
living in a stone-age culture. 

Mr. Speaker, I think there is a proper 
place for a special congressional com- 
mittee in this delicate and controversial 
field of political propaganda, where the 
regular investigative agencies lack statu- 
tory power; but the conduct of such com- 
mittees should be in the high tradition 
and in the image of the McCormack com- 
mittee. 

We cannot, Mr. Speaker, combat un- 
Americanism by indulging in un-Ameri- 
can procedures. 


Artificial Stimulation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Daily 
Times, published at Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
entitled “Artificial Stimulation?” 


ARTIFICIAL STIMULATION? 


There are cynics who will tell you that 
war with Russia is being made a more fear- 
some possibility by persons in authority in 
Washington who would utilize our alarm to 
extend certain war controls and expand oth- 
ers. These persons cite in this connection 
the proposed extension of the draft, compul- 
sory military training of our youth, renewal 
of food rationing, and extension of OPA 
controls. 











Some of these national programs may be 

i and some may be bad; there is on each 
issue a strongly divided opinion. But that 
to achieve these goals high officials are pur- 
posely pumping up a war scare, we seriously 
doubt. 

There undoubtedly have been occasions in 
the past when propaganda bogies were de- 
liberately put up, and a large portion of the 
American citizenry was taken in thereby. 
We recall, for instance, when we were told 
we might lose the war if we did not draft 
ul nurses.. And farther back, it may be re- 
called, we Were to revert to “horse and buggy 
days” if we did not at once pack our Su- 
preme Court with New Deal appointees. 

Now, we do not feel that the war scare 
now prevalent is puffed up to make it look 
worse than is actually the case, merely to 
frighten the public into acceptance of mili- 
tary programs which otherwise we would dis- 
card. That is not in line with the characters 
of such men as Eisenhower and Marshall and 
Byrnes and Truman. They must know that 
even a threat of war is too grave to twist for 
propaganda purposes. 





Arbitration in Cases Affecting Railway 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, there is 
widespread interest in the problem af- 
fecting the railroad industry which is 
now being considered by the National 
Mediation Board. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, for 
the enlightenment of the Senate, an edi- 
torial entitled “Arbitration Fumbles” 
from the Machinist of April 11, 1946; a 
case filed in the United States District 
Court, Northern District of Illinois, East- 
ern Division, by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, Order 
of Railroad Conductors, Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, and Eastern, 
Western, and Northeastern Carriers’ 
Conference Committee, Docket No. A- 
2215, Arbitration 61; a case filed with the 
National Mediation Board, Docket A- 
2215, Arbitration No. 62, by the Employ- 
ees National Conference Committee, 15 
cooperating railway labor organizations, 
and Eastern, Western, and Southeastern 
Carriers Conference Committee, Docket 
No. A-2215, Arbitration 62; and a state- 
ment of Carl J. Goff, assistant president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, who served as em- 
ployee arbitrator in the wage scale in- 
volving employees in engine, train, and 
yard service. 

Mr. President, I ask that all these 
matters be printed in the Recorp in the 
order in which I have stated them, so 
that those who may be interested in arbi- 
tration affecting railroad employees and 
the system of arbitration employed un- 
der the Railway Labor Act may be in- 
formed accordingly. 

I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer which indicates that the printing 
of the material herewith furnished will 
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exceed by three-fourths of a page the 
two pages allowed under the rule with- 
out an estimate and that the cost will be 
$165. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Machinist of April 11, 1946] 
ARBITRATION FUMBLES 


The cause of arbitration has taken a severe 
beating in the inequitable awards handed 
down in the railway wage movement case in 
Chicago during the past week. 

Arbitration had its chance to prove to 
workers that they could get fair and just 
awards through the regular processes of 
collective bargaining and through use of 
the machinery set up under the Railway 
Labor Act. It had its chance to prove that 
the workers could obtain as much by peace- 
ful means as they could through strikes 
and direct action on picket lines. It 
fumbled the chance. The action in Chicago 
will make labor in other fields more wary 
than ever of moves to place labor relations 
in industry under regulations patterned 
after the Railway Labor Act, when they see 
strike action win concessions far beyond 
those obtainable under such an act. 

The labor members of the arbitration 
board in the Chicago travesty were forced 
into voting for the 16-cent wage increase 
in order to get any award. They condemned 
as “great injustice” the failure of the “neu- 
trals” to “consider the inequities shown by 
the evidence” and their basing the award on 
a “pattern.” The action of the neutral arbi- 
trators, they added, araounts to “a subver- 
sion of the judicial process.” 

“We are deeply convinced that no greater 
disservice to the cause of peaceful adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes could have been 
done,” they declared. They made it clear 
that this experiment in voluntary arbitra- 
tion had proved a failure, and that direct 
and militant means would have to be taken 
by the workers to get a “square deal,” over 
and above the 16-cent award. 


IN THE UNrTep States District Court, NortH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS, EASTERN DIVISION 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND EN- 
GINEMEN, ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, 
SWITCHMEN’S UNION OF NORTH AMERICA AND 
EASTERN, WESTERN, AND SOUTHEASTERN CAR- 
RIERS’ CONFERENCE COMMITTEES—NATIONAL 
MEDIATION BOARD 


(Docket No. A-2215, Arbitration 61) 


On January 26, 1946, an arbitration agree- 
ment was entered into by and between the 
above-named parties. The agreement is set 
forth at large in the record. 

Pursuant to the agreement, R. W. Brown 
was designated arbitrator for the above- 
named carriers, and Carl J. Goff was desig- 
nated arbitrator for the above-named em- 
ployees. The first meeting of the arbitrators 
chosen by the respective parties was held 
February 1, 1946, and such parties failed to 
name the remaining arbitrator, notified the 
National Mediation Board to that effect, and 
requested that Board to appoint the remain- 
ing arbitrator. The National Mediation 


Board, acting in accordance with the au-. 


thority conferred upon it by the Railway 
Labor Act, did appoint Richard F. Mitchell as 
neutral arbitrator. 

Thereafter, on February 18, 1946, and with- 
in the time provided by law, the three arbi- 
trators convened at Chicago, Ill., and organ- 
ized themselves into a statutory board of 
arbitration, at which time Richard F. Mitchell 
was designated as chairman. 

On February 18, 1946, the board commenced 
its hearings at the designated place in the 
city of Chicago and, at the request of the 
employees, recessed the hearings until Feb- 
ruary 22, 1946. The parties entered into a 
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stipulation which is set out in the record 
extending the time for filing the report to 
and including April 3, 1946. 

On the 22d of February 1946 the hearings 
were resumed. Twenty-five days were con- 
sumed by the parties submitting evidence 
and argument. 

The record consists of 3,660 pages and 
numerous exhibits offered by both parties. 
All evidence and exhibits that were offered 
were admitted by the board and no objection 
was made by either party to the evidence or 
the exhibits. 

The following specific question was sub- 
mitted to the board by the arbitration agree- 
ment for decision, to wit: 

“Request of the employees that all exist- 
ing basic daily wage rates shall be increased 
$2.50.” 

The 
vided: 


« * ” 





arbitration agreement further pro- 
if the board finds that the re- 
quest of the employees should neither be 
granted nor denied in its entirety, the board 
may award such amount of increase within 
the limits of the request as it finds, under the 
evidence, to be justified.” 

Appearances for the parties are set out in 
the record. 

All witnesses were duly sworn. 

Oral arguments were made and written 
briefs were filed with the board. 


Findings 


With respect to the question submitted 
for arbitration, this board finds from the evi- 
dence offered and the showing made that the 
award should be and hereby is as follows: 

Award 

The board awards the sum of $1.28 per 
basic day as justified under the evidence and 
a uniform increase in that amount per basic 
day, applicable to all employees parties here- 
to, shall be added to all existing rates of pay, 
in accordance with said arbitration agree- 


ment. 

The wage increase granted under this 
award shall become effective January 1, 
1946, in accordance with the arbitration 
agreement. 


Finding and certification 

This board specifically finds and certifies 
that the award herein rendered and the wage 
change thereby made is consistent with the 
standards now in effect established by or 
pursuant to law for the purpose of con- 
trolling inflationary tendencies, and is ap- 
provable in its entirety for the purposes of 
price increases. 

Award rendered and filed in the office of 
the clerk of the United States District Court 
of the Northern District of Illinois, Eastern 
Division, this 3d day of April 1946. 

RICHARD F. MITCHELI 
Chairman. 
R. W. Brown. 
I dissent: 
Car. J. Gorr. 


EMPLOYEES’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, 
FIFTEEN COOPERATING RAILWAY LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AND EASTERN, WESTERN, AND SOUTH- 
EASTERN CARRIERS’ CONFERENCE COMMIT- 
TEES—NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 

(Docket No. A-2215, Arbitration 62) 

On January 26, 1946, an arbitration a 
ment was entered into by and between the 
above-named parties. The agreement is set 
forth at large in the transcript of the record 
herein. 

Pursuant to the agreement, Ralph 
and J. Carter Fort were designated 
trators for the carriers represented by the 
above-named committees, and Felix H. 
Knight and E. E. Milliman were designated 
arbitrators for the employees represented by 
the above-described railway labor organi- 
zations. The first meeting of the arbitrators 
chosen by the respective parties was held 
February 1, 1946, and within the time al- 
lowed by law such parties failed to name the 


ree- 


Budd 
arbi- 
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remaining arbitrators, notified the National 
Mediation Board of that fact, and requested 
that Board to appoint the remaining arbi- 
trators. The National Mediation Board, act- 
ing in accordance with the authority con- 
ferred upon it by the Railway Labor Act, ap- 
pointed Herbert B. Rudolph and Ernest M. 
Tipton as neutral arbitrators. 

Thereafter, on February 18, 1946, and with- 
in the time provided by law, the six arbi- 
trators convened at Chicago, Ill., and or- 
ganized themselves into a statutory board of 
arbitrators, at which time Ernest M. Tipton 
was designated to act as chairman, and Her- 
bert B. Rudolph as vice chairman. 

The following specific question was sub- 
mitted to the board for arbitration: 

“Request of the employees for an increase 
of 30 cents per hour to be added to all exist- 
ing rates of pay.” 

The arbitration 
vided: 

‘ss . 7 


agreement further pro- 


if the board finds that the re- 
quest of the employees should neither be 
granted nor denied in its entirety the board 
may award such amount of increase within 
the limits of the request as it finds under 
the evidence to be justified, but any increase 
awarded shall be a uniform increase in cents 
per hour, applicable to all employees parties 
hereto, and added to all existing rates of pay 
in accordance with paragraph sixteenth 
hereof.” 

Said paragraph 16 provides for the man- 
ner of application of the increase. 

Witnesses were sworn and testimony, oral 
and written, was submitted to the board. 

Oral arguments were made and written 
briefs were filed with the board. 


Findings 


With respect to the question submitted 
for arbitration, this board finds from the 
evidence adduced and the showing made that 
the award should be and hereby is as fol- 
lows: 

Award 

The board awards 16 cents per hour as 
justified under the evidence and a uniform 
increase in that amount in cents per hour, 
applicable to all employees parties hereto, 
shall be added to all existing rates of pay 
in accordance with said arbitration agree- 
ment. 

Finding and certification 


This board specifically finds and certifies 
that the award herein rendered and the wage 
change thereby made is consistent with the 
standards now in effect, established by or 
pursuant to law, for the purpose of control- 
ling inflationary tendencies, and is approv- 
able in its entirety for purposes of price in- 
creases. 

Award rendered and filed in the office 
of the clerk of the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois, 
Eastern Division, this 3d day of April 1946. 

ERNEST M. TIPTON. 
HERBERT B. RUDOLPH. 
FELIX H. KNIGHT. 

E. E. MILLIMAN. 


SPECIAL OPINION OF BOARD MEMBERS FELIX H. 
KNIGHT AND E. E. MILLIMAN 


With great reluctance we have joined with 
the members of the board appointed by the 
National Mediation Board in making an 
award which, as the ensuing discussion will 
show, is made wholly arbitrarily, is not based 
on the evidence before the board, and is made 
without consideration of the equities of the 
employees’ claim. These characterizations of 
the award, grave as they are, are not made 
argumentatively, but are undeniable. We 
have joined in such an award solely because 
the only alternatives left to us by the atti- 
tude of other members of the board were to 
have the proceedings end in failure to make 
an award, or to have the amount awarded 
subjected to a further arbitrary reduction 
below the amount considered proper by the 
arbitrators appointed by the National Medi- 


ation Board in order to induce the carrier 
representatives to join in it. 

What the board has done, in short, is base- 
lessly to distort the stabilization policy of 
the Government into a barrier against giv- 
ing any consideration to the gross inequities 
between railroad wages and wages in other 
industries. While the other members of the 
board would dispute that this was a base- 
less distortion, the fact that the stabilization 
policy was treated by them as such a barrier, 
not only cannot be denied but, indeed, was 
repeatedly asserted by them in the course 
of the board’s deliberations. 

It is undisputed that under the stabiliza- 
tion policy in effect when the arbitration 
agreement was signed it was permissible by 
collective bargaining processes to make wage 
increases without iimitation, provided that 
such an ount of the increase, if any, as did 
not fall into the specified standards for ap- 
proval be not used for a period of 6 months 
to i-crease ceiling prices cr to resist other- 
wise justifiable decreases or to increase costs 
to the United States. Although common car- 
rier rates are not ceiling prices the regula- 
tions of December 5, 1945, sought to impose 
on common carriers a waiver of the right to 
seek increases in rates on the basis of any in- 
crease not approvable as a basis for price in- 
creases. Under the circumstances the car- 
riers were unwilling te sign the arbitration 
agreement until they had secured from Judge 
Collet, the Stabilization Administrator, a 
letter under date of January 23, 1946, assuring 
them that they might put into effect any 
wage increase awarded in arbitration and 
they would not thereby waive the right ira- 
mediately to apply to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State commissions for 
increases in rates based on such increased 
wages. This assurance was in no wise con- 
ditioned upon the increase being of the so- 
called approvable character, and reserved 


only to the stabilization authorities their 
right to contend before thc Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, if they so desired, that 
the wage increase in whole or in some part 
should not be used as a basis of a rate in- 
crease until 6 months after its reflection in 
carrier pay rolls. By this action all issues as 
to whether the carriers could or should be re- 
quired to absorb any part of the increase in 
wages became finally determinable by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and, there- 
fore, not determinable by the arbitration 
board. The arbitration board was according- 
ly left free to determine the equities of the 
employee-wage claims on their merits. 

On February, 14, 1943, a new Executive 
order (No. 9697) defining stabilization policy 
was issued. Fearing that this order might 
be interpreted to restrict the freedom of the 
arbitration board to consider the employee 
claims on their merits the employees ob- 
tained a recess of the hearings at their in- 
ception and resumed the proceedings only 
after they had received the telegraphic as- 
surance of Judge Collet that “any wage in- 
creases certified by the arbitration boards 
as being in accordance with the stabilization 
policy in effect When the arbitration agree- 
ments were made would be in accordance 
with stabilization policy under Executive 
Order 9697. My letter of January 23 ad- 
dressed to the Carriers Conference Commit- 
tee is not changed or affected by Executive 
Order 9697.” 

The subsequent interpretation and appli- 
cation of Executive Order 9697 by the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board in the case 
of the 19-cent increase in the aluminum 
industry (more fully discussed hereinafter) 
further made it plain that the fears the rail- 
road employees had had were groundless; 
their claim was for the correction of gross 
inequities in wage rates as compared with 
other national industries and the aluminum 
case showed that under the stabilization 
policy suc’ increases were not only permis- 
sible, but were approvable for price increase 
purposes. 
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Notwithstanding the events above sum. 
marized, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Executive orders defining stabilization policy 
both before and after February 14, provided 
for the approval of wage increases for the 
correction of gross inequities in specifieq 
circumstances, and notwithstanding the fy)! 
trial of the merits of the employee claims in 
over a month of hearings reported in a 
transcript of over 3,600 pages, plus 46 ex. 
hibits, the carriers, in their closing argu- 
ments, asserted that the provisions in the 
stabilization policy for the correction of 
gross inequities were inapplicable and that 
the board was bound to disregard any in- 
equities bctween railroad wages and wages 
in other industries shown by the evidence, 
and to limit itself to such increases as might 
be permissible as compensation for increased 
“3st of living or for loss of take-home pay 
through reduction in working hours, which- 
ever amount was found to ve greater. 

Had there been apparent substance to the 
carrier contentions, it would nevertheless 
have appeared inherently incredible that the 
stabilization policy had, for example, per- 
mitted employees in the automobile industry 
whose hourly wage rates last September were 
$1.21, and who had had increases of over 27 
percent since January 1941, and employees 
in the steel industry whose hourly wage rates 
last September were $1.04, and who had had 
increases of over 40 percent since January 
1941, to be granted increases of 1844 cents 
per hour, and yet the same stabilization 
policy would limit the nonoperating em- 
ployees in the railroad industry to some 
lesser amount even though their average 
hourly rates last September, disregarding 
2.4 cents paid in lieu of overtime, was only 
80.6, and their increases since January 1941 
had been but 26.7 percent. Nevertheless, the 
arbitrators appointed by the National Media- 
tion Board indicated, early in the board's 
deliberations, their disposition to accept the 
limitations asserted by the carriers and thus 
to exclude from their consideration all evi- 
dence of inequities between railroad wage 
rates and wages in other industries. 

A further point should be noted. Even 
under the carriers’ contentions the asserted 
limitations of stabilization policy are in- 
applicable if, and to the extent that, the 
board might find the carriers capable of 
absorbing the wage increase without passing 
it on in increased rates. We think the car- 
riers would concede, and in any event the 
evidence in the record is overwhelming that 
in consequence of unprecedented net income 
before taxes during the war years, the car- 
riers emerged from the war financially much 
stronger than they have ever been in their 
history. Starting with this highly favorable 
condition, the ability of the carriers to absorb 
a substantial wage increase depends upon 
their postwar-traffic prospects. It is not our 
purpose to argue that question here. We 
believe that unless we are to assume that all 
efforts of national policy to avoid a complete 
collapse of our economy are doomed to fail- 
ure, there is good ground for concluding that 
the carriers could absorb a wage increase 
that would do justice to the employee ciaims. 
The carriers themselves expect traffic levels 
well above their prewar experience in good 
years. But as to how much above the evi- 
dence is conflicting. 

We doubt that this board, in any of its 
components, has the expc-..ise enabling it 
to pass a judgment worthy of respect on 
such an issue, and therefore would deem 
it wise to seek an approach that would 
leave that question to more expert deter- 
mination. Concededly, however, the car- 
rier contention as to stabilization policy 
requires that the board first determine that 
question before it can know whether sta- 
bilization policy limits its freedom to con- 
sider the claim of inequities. Nevertheless, 
the board has imposed upon itself rigid 
limitations, excluding consideration of in- 
equities, without ever having addressed it- 











self in its deliberations to an appraisal of 
the evidence on this precedent question. 
The arbitrators appointed by the National 
Mediation Board, without consideration of 
the evidence of inequities, and persisting in 
the assertion that stabilization policy pre- 
cluded the consideration of such evidence, 


proposed an award of 16 cents. This amount 
was arrived at by applying the cost-of-living 
formula to the operating employees alone 
and then arbitrarily applying the same 
amount of increase to the nonoperating 
employees. The carrier arbitrators were 
unwilling to join in an award of even this 
amount. The arbitrators appointed by the 
National Mediation Board indicated to us 
that «ur failure to join in such an award 
would move them to agree with the carrier 
arbitrators upon a lesser award. No corre- 
sponding suggestion was made to the carrier 
arbitrators that their failure to join would 
move the arbitrators appointed by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to agree with us 
upon a larger award. We were thus con- 
fronted with the choice of joining in an 
award we believe to be grossly inadequate 
or of letting the proceedings end in failure 
to make an award or in an award further 
arbitrarily reduced to solicit the concur- 
rence of the carrier arbitrators. Confronted 
with this choice we chose the course which 
appears to us to involve the perpetration 
of the least injustice upon the employees. 
In so doing we were influenced in major 
degree by the fact that under the arbitration 
agreement the employees are free at any 
time to move in accordance with the Rail- 
way Labor Act for a further increase, and 
thus again to press their claims of inequity, 
which have received no consideration in this 
proceeding. 

Nevertheless, there should be a clear under- 
standing of the magnitude of the injustice 
worked on the employees by the board’s ar- 
bitrary refusal to consider the inequities 
shown by the evidence. The emergency 
board, which heard the wage claims of these 
employees in 1943, found itself precluded by 
the hold-the-line order, issued practically at 
the conclusion of the hearings, from correct- 
ing the inequities which it found then ex- 
isted. Then, as now, the employees’ case was 
predicated upon inequities between railway- 
wage rates and wage rates in other industries. 
The emergency board found that as of 1940 
there were inequities between the hourly wage 
rates of these employees and those of em- 
ployees in other industries ranging from 14.4 
cents to 3.1 cents, depending upon the pe- 
riod embraced in the comparison and the 
industries with which comparison was made; 
it further found that notwithstanding the 
1941 increase for nonoperating railroad em- 
ployees these inequities had increased by 9.4 
cents in the period from December 1940 to 
December 1942. (Report of May 24, 1943, pp. 
8-9, pars. 29-33, inclusive.) Because of the 
hold-the-line order, however, that board lim- 
ited its recommendations for increases to 8 
cents per hour, and even that amount was 
disallowed by the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization. In the final settlement the em- 
ployees were granted increases ranging from 4 
to 10 cents for the correction of substandards 
of living and the maintenance of interrelated 
job differentials, together with supplemental 
increases in lieu of overtime after 40 hours 
ranging from 5 cents to 1 cent, the combined 
amounts ranging from 9 to 11 cents. 

The evidence in the present proceedings 
show that the inequities which had been 
only partially corrected in the 1941 and 1943 
cases have continued to grow. The only 
comparative statistics going back as far as 
1921, the average hourly carnings figures re- 
ported by the National Industrial Conference 
Board for 25 manufacturing industries show 
that at that time the nonoperating railway 
employees averaged 6.6 cents per hour more 
than the manufacturing employees; by Sep- 
tember 1945 they were earning 21.4 cents per 
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hour less than these manufacturing em- 
ployees. In terms of straight-time average 
hourly earnings, i. e., the closest measure of 
hourly .rates of pay, they had by 1939 fallen 
7 cents behind the hourly rates for durable 
goods manufacturing employees, with whom 
they are most directly comparable, and one- 
half cent behind the hourly rates for all 
manufacturing employees as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. In September 


‘1945 the straight-time average hourly rate 


of the nonoperating railway employees was 
83 cents if the allowance in lieu of overtime 
after 40 hours is included, and 80.6 cents if 
that allowance is excluded. By contrast, the 
straight-time hourly average for durable 
goods manufacturing employees was $1.037 
and for all manufacturing employees was 
949 cents. In other words, an increase of 
20.7 cents or of 23 cents per hour (depend- 
ing upon the treatment of the allowance in 
lieu of overtime) would be necessary to bring 
these employees to equality with durable 
goods manufacturing employees as of Sep- 
tember 1945. Even if comparison is made 
with all manufacturing employees (which 
include many in nowise comparable to the 
employees here involved) and the comparison 
is confined to the period since 1939, and the 
allowance in lieu of overtime is included as 
straight time for the railway employees, still 
an increase of 11144 cents would be required 
to restore the 1939 relationship as of Septem- 
ber 1945. Surely that is the minimum which 
would be allowed for the correction of in- 
equities in hourly rates as of September 
1945, had this evidence been considered. 

Such is the evidence which the board’s 
action has excluded from all consideration. 
Be it observed, too, that this is not simply 
one view of conflicting evidence—it is the 
uncontroverted evidence of hourly wage 
rates. The carriers did not dispute it. In- 
stead they introduced other evidence which 
they contend supports the proposition that 
lower hourly rates than manufacturing em- 
ployees even though they formerly received 
higher rates than manufacturing employees. 
That evidence, insofar as it relates to earn- 
ings, is calculated to show that the disparity 
is not so great when weekly or annual earn- 
ings are compared. That contention is put 
forth despite the fact that the carriers’ 
evidence itself shows that weekly and annual 
earnings of employees in all other industry, 
taken collectively, have increased percentage- 
wise nearly twice as much since 1939 as have 
those of the nonoperating railway employees. 
More important, however, is the fact that 
the so-called weekly and annual earnings 
figures are hypothetical computations rather 
than averages of what individuals actually 
earn. The averages put forth by the car- 
riers approximate the average actual earnings 
in 1944 by only 791,000 employees out of a 
total of 1,853,000 persons who worked in that 
year. Furthermore the basic workweek of 
the railway employees is 20 percent longer 
than that generally prevailing in other in- 
dustries. Thus, even if accurate earnings 
data for periods of weeks or years were avail- 
able a comparison of total earnings requiring 
20 percent more hours of work of the railway 
employees could scarcely be made with any 
pretense of equity. 

The 1943 emergency board carefully 
analyzed the annual and weekly earnings 
data offered by the carriers. They concluded 
that “wage earners, as distinguished from 
salaried employees, in reality have no annual 
wage.” And for the reasons set forth above 
rejected such data in favor of giving primary 
consideration to hourly rates. (Supplement- 
al Report of May 29, 1943, pp. 71-74.) But 
the present arbitration board undertakes 
no similar responsibility. It neither con- 
siders the evidence of inequality as shown 
by hourly rate comparisons nor does it as- 
sume the burden of holding such inequali- 
ties to be justified by other factors. Instead 
it forecloses consideration of inequalities by 
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its promulgation of a strained interpretation 
of stabilization policy at variance with that 
policy as applied in other industries. 

The discussion thus far of the uncon- 
sidered evidence has been confined to the in- 
equities as they existed last September, be- 
fore postwar increases were granted in other 
industries. Obviously the establishment of 
currently equitable wage rates for the rail- 
road employees requires not only the correc- 
tion of inequities as of last September, but 
additional increases commensurate with 
postwar increases in other industries. This 
board has, on ‘the pretext of applying stabili- 
zation policy, excluded both from its consid- 
eration. 

The record in these proceedings fully 
establishes 1814 cents as the prevailing meas- 
ure of postwar increases in national indus- 
tries. The other members of the board defy 
both the record and common knowledge with 
a stubborn denial that a national pattern of 
postwar increases exists. They apparently 
base this denial on the unavailability of such 
a national pattern under the so-called pat- 
tern standard of approval set forth in the 
Executive order of February 14, 1946. Since 
that standard refers only to patterns in par- 
ticular industries or !ocal labor market areas, 
the national pattern obviously has no perti- 
nence to the appiication of the standard. 
But that a national pattern is not only ~ec- 
ognized to exist but is controlling in the 
application of the alternative standard set 
forth in the same order, namely, the correc- 
tion of gross inequities as between related 
industries, is clearly shown by the decision 
of the National Wage Stabilization Board 
with respect to the aluminum industry. 
(Decision of February 27, 1946, Employees’ 
Exhibit No. 22, p. 20.) In that decision that 
Board, approved a 19-cent increase for alum- 
inum workers as necessary to correct a gross 
inequity arising by reason of the postwar in- 
crease in the steel industry. That Board 
said: “It seems a fair inference that the 
Aluminum Co., because of its size and im- 
portance in the national economy, may ap- 
propriately rely on Nation-wide patterns or 
trends of wage adjustments in other heavy 
industries, such as the steel industry, in de- 
termining its wage policy.” It thus appears 
that the provisions of the Executive order 
of February 14, 1946, for the correction of 
gross inequities between industries applies 
to industries related only by their size and 
importance in the national economy, and 
that other workers have derived the concrete 
benefits therefrom that are denied by this 
board to railway employees. 

If the correction of inequities as of the close 
of the war were calculated on even the low- 
est possible basis reconcilable with the evi- 
dence an increase of 1144 cents would be re- 
quired on that ground. That amount added 
to the clearly established prevailing national 
measure of postwar increases, 181, cents, 
would require an award granting the em- 
ployees’ request in full. We believe that the 
other members of the board recognize that a 
fair consideration of the evidence of inequity 
requires such an award. In fact we believe 
that it is precisely because of this recognition 
that an arbitrary barrier against its consid- 
eration has been erected. Although the power 
is not given to us to know the secret thoughts 
of other men, we do not believe that our asso- 
ciates felt driven against their will to hold 
that consideration of the evidence of in- 
equities was not permissible. That the car- 
rier arbitrators should be bent upon saving 
money for their principals and, therefore, 
should avail themselves of any barrier their 
imagination could conjure up is understand- 
able enough, however, lacking in foresight 
it may be. That they should be supported in 
such a subversion of the adjudicative process 
by the appointees of the National Mediation 
Board is tragic. We are deeply convinced 
that no greater disservice to the cause of the 
peaceful adjustment of industrial disputes 
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could have been done. This demonstration 
of the incapacity of an adjudicatory tribunal 
to act in accordance with the evidence before 
it should be a subject of profound regret by 
all elements of our society. 
E. E. MILLIMAN. 
FEeLix H. KNIGHT. 


CuIcaco, ILL., April 3, 1946. 
STATEMENT OF CARL J. GOFF, ASSISTANT PRESI- 
DENT, BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN 
AND ENGINEMEN, WHO SERVED AS EMPLOYEE 
ARB]TRATOR IN THE WAGE CASE INVOLVING 
EMPLOYEES IN ENGINE, TRAIN, AND YARD 
SERVICE 


The increase of $1.28 per day awarded by 
the majority of the arbitration board is 
wholly inadequate. Engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen, and yardmen are entitled, 
under the present economic conditions, to a 
higher increase. ‘The amount awarded is 
based entirely upon the difference between 
the percentage of increase in wage rates 
since January 1, 1941, and the 33 percent in- 
crease in living costs since that date. 

The award does not provide additional 
compensation to railroad workers to meet 
the increased standard of living, nor does 
it give them a share in the increased output 
per employee. It does not eliminate gross 
inequities resulting from greater increases 
in wage rates in nonrailroad industries as 
compared to transportation employees on 
the railroads prior to World War II. 

The increase awarded—16 cents per hour— 
is lower than the pattern established in non- 
railroad industries during the postwar 
period. That pattern is equivalent to 18% 
cents an hour, or $1.48 per day. 

It was for the reasons set forth above that 
I declined to join with a majority of the 
arbitration board in the award filed in the 
Federal Court today. 


Jackson Day Address by Hon. James M. 
Tunnell, of Delaware, at Birmingham, 


Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAM\ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] at a Jackson Day dinner at 
Birmingham, Ala., on April 12, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


We hear so much partisan criticism these 
days of everything done by the present ad- 
ministration that it might be well to pause 
long enough to speak a few words of praise to 
the America that won this war. Our soldiers 
and sailors, our farmers and manufacturers, 
our white-collared men and our laborers, our 
women in service and our housewives at 
home did their part nobly and fully. The 
world has never seen a war conducted as bril- 
liantly as World War II. The world has never 
seen a war in which the whole people par- 
ticipated to the extent that they did in World 
War II. One has only to see the destruction 
which our armed forces dealt out to our 
enemies to appreciate what America did. 
Our civilians produced the food, the cloth- 
ing, the ships, the war materials and equip- 


ment, and sent them forth freely because 
they realized that either the Axis Powers or 
the United Nations would emerge from that 
war as defeated and destroyed, or as victors 
with unlimited power over the conquered. 
When the war was begun on us in 1941 we 
all realized that the war that was impending 
would be costly, bloody, and final as to a part 
of its victims. Yet, today, after the great 
triumph of our Nation and our Armies, we 
constantly hear American citizens bemoan- 
ing the cost of that war. Men and women of 
America, I say to you tonight after viewing 
the prosperity of America and the destruction 
of our enemies, that there is not a man, 
woman, or child in America who would ex- 
change places with the defeated powers. All 
honor to America, to our armed forces, our 
civilians, to our producers and our consum- 
ers, to our men and our women. They all 
participated, and they are al] entitled to the 
greatest praise which is due them. Our 
allies and our enemies were not such by lot 
or by chance. They were allied as they were 
constituted, as their sympathies and their 
teachings caused them to be allied. The 
Allies attracted to their banners all those who 
recognize that individuals and individual na- 
tions have rights, as well as duties and 
responsibilities. 

America is divided as clearly as nations 
were ever divided. Conscientious Democrats 
would be only Democrats. Conscientious 
Republicans would be only Republicans. 
Each man and woman in America can and 
should ask himself or herself the question 
not to what party shall I belong, but to what 
party do I belong? Thomas Jefferson said 
in 1824, “Men by their constitutions are 
naturally divided into two parties: (1) Those 
who fear and distrust the people and wish 
to draw all powers from them; (2) those who 
identify themselves with the people, have 
confidence in them, cherish and consider 
them. * * * The cherishment of the 
people, then, was our principle; the fear and 
distrust of them, that of the other party.” 
Thomas Jefferson did not overdraw or 
wrongly emphasize this distinction. The 
distinction which he drew then is still the 
difference between the Democratic Party and 
its opposition. The cherishment of the peo- 
ple then was our principle, the fear and dis- 
trust of them that of the Federalist. Since 
that time the cherishment of the people has 
been the principle of our great party, the 
party of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, Wil- 
son, and Roosevelt. The fear and distrust of 
them has distinguished the opposing parties 
from it, the Federalist and the Republican. 

Jackson was a man of sound business and 
governmental sense. He was ready to de- 
fend a position with reference to a law, fight 
an enemy, or if necessary a duel. However, 
he never varied from the consistency of his 
course of conduct as to honor and fairness 
to his fellowmen. He was opposed to the 
idea of special favors to particular elements 
of the Nation. The Hermitage was his home, 
Old Hickory was his name, and his pro- 
fanity consisted of “by the Eternal.” Mil- 
lions of people have benefited, and are still 
benefiting, because Andrew Jackson dared to 
obey the promptings of his conscience and 
to use intelligence in his conduct of public 
affairs. He worshiped no man, he feared no 
man—he loved mankind. 

In 1932, there arose in the Democratic 
Party a great champion of human rights. 
At that time the Government was in the 
hands of the Republican Party. That party 
had, as usual, entirely forgotten human 
rights, and had failed in its effort to protect 
property rights. In the year 1922, approx- 
imately 20,000 businessmen went bankrupt. 
The bottom fell out of corporation profits. 
In 1919, the last year of the Woodrow Wilson 
administration, corporation profits had been 
about $6,500,000,000. In 1921, there was a 
total net loss of $55,000,000. Factory pay rolls 
decreased by almost 50 percent, and almast 
6,000,000 workers lost their jobs. In 1921, the 
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first year of the Harding administration, the 
country reaped the dire results of Republican 
folly. After a brief spree, the hang-over came. 
Prices fell within a few months as follows: 
Milk, 32 percent; beef, 58 percent; lamb, 6) 
percent; hogs, 69 percent; eggs, 73 percent: 
cotton, 75 percent; corn, 77 percent; potatoes, 
85 percent; sugar, 82 percent. The results 
were devastating to every segment of life in 
the county—business, agriculture, labor. 
consumers. Net farm income dropped 
from $%8,800,000,000 in 1919 to less than 
$3,000,000,000 in 1921. The average income 
fell from $1,360 in 1919 to $460 in 1921. 
Nearly 500,000 farmers lost their farms 
through mortgage foreclosures between 1922 
and 1926. The Republican Party is the party 
of the full dinner pail, the party of pros- 
perity, so it claims. It was after this terri- 
ble condition had arisen that Franklin 
Roosevelt came to the Presidency. I heard 
him when he stood within a few feet of 
Herbert Hoover, and told the American peo- 
ple that what they needed was leadership. 
Everyone realized that there had been an 
entire lack of such leadership during the 
Hoover administration, and the country felt 
that there was in fact a new American leader. 
You all remember how the new President 
closed every bank in the United States, and 
caused businers to start over on a sound 
basis. He then insisted upon a guaranty of 
bank deposits, and we have that guaranty 
today. There ‘s a Federal guaranty of each 
deposit in banks, taking advantage of the 
FDIC to the extent of $5,000. This is not 
a law for the benefit of the Lank. It is for 
the benefit of the depcsitor. It is for the 
benefit of the small depositor. The Repub- 
lican Party opposed such a guaranty. The 
Democratic Party favored such a guaranty. 
Can any American today justify any opposi- 
tion to the Federal guaranty of bank de- 
posits? 

The condition of the country being such 
as it was, the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion was recommended and adopted by the 
new administration. Under the leadership 
oi this great American, rural electrification 
spread its benefits over the rural sections of 
our country. Soil conservation was spon- 
sored and adopted, and became a part of the 
Nation’s program. We had our Farm Mort- 
gage Act, our crop insurance, our parity pay- 
ments. We had our public works to fur- 
nish employment to those in need of employ- 
ment. The youth of the country, being in 
need of training, of employment, felt the 
benefits of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. Old-age retirement insurance and un- 
employment insurance added their tremen- 
dous influence and help to the veteran. Who 
has not seen the vocational training for the 
crippled and the blind? Who has not real- 
ized that under the leadership of this great 
American there was slum clearance and Fed- 
eral aid to starving and undernourished. 
Loans were made to individuals that they 
might build their own homes. Our war 
workers were furnished comfortable quar- 
ters. Child labor was forbidden by Federal 
law. Minimum wage and maximum hour 
legislation was for the first time placed on 
the statute books. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for the protection of the 
unwary from the solicitation of the dis- 
honest stock salesmen was established. Un- 
der the high protective tariff policy of the 
Republican Party, 37 nations had taken steps 
to prevent or curtail trade with the United 
States. Our neighbors to the south of us 
had lost confidence, and no longer considered 
themselves beneficiaries as a result of the 
relationship with the United States, their 
powerful neighbor to the north. One of the 
most satisfactory situations in the world to- 
day is the relationship existing between our 
Latin-American neighbors and ourselves. 
America is nearer united in its democratic 
hopes than ever before in its history. Each 
one of these laws emphasized the difference 
between the Republican Party and the Demo- 

















Party of today. Oh, we are told that 
4 large part of the Republican Party 
now favors these laws which recognize the 
e of human rights as against property 

The Republican Party could not have 
i on the statute books these laws. It 
urrounded itself by rich contributors, 
or corporation officials, who expect special 
benefits and favors, and each of the laws I 
ve enumerated crossed and offended certain 

» contributors to the Republican Party 
of the Nation. The best proof is that they 
never favored these bills when they were 
n power. 

You may look in vain at the newspapers of 

t period, or the public documents, or the 
Republican performances in the Federal leg- 
islation, for any sincere effort to place upon 
the statute books, laws for the benefit and 
protection of the average men and women. 
The Democratic Party is not antagonistic to 
wealth. It is not averse to those who are in 
position to accumulate capital. It is a 
party of the whole people, and in 1936 cast 
a majority of the votes in 46 of the 48 States, 
showing that the Democratic Party is not « 
sectional party. It is a national party. 
There is no need for me to tell the people 
of the South that the Republican Party is 
a sectional party, and antagonistic to the 
people of your section of the United States. 
I need not remind you of the reactionary 
attitude of this party in reconstruction days. 
I need not suggest to you the attempted use 
of the so-called force bill. I need not remind 
you that as late as 1944 this party refused 
to cooperate in Congress with the effort to 
furnish a means for our soldiers in foreign 
lands to be accorded the privilege of fran- 
chise. The Democratic Party has always been 
the party of the people. We are told that 
there is a bird which always flies backward. 
It has no interest in what is ahead of it, 
because it is not going that way. I am 
unable to name this bird, as I have never 
been able to properly describe the Republi- 
can Party as it is today constituted. Its 
mind is in the past. It strives to return 
America to the past. 

Prior to World War II, an effort was made 
by the Democratic Party to prepare the Na- 
tion for defense. This was resisted by Re- 
publican opposition. Guam could not be de- 
fended because we might offend Japan. As 
I drove around Guam during the early part 
of this year, I saw there the destruction 
which had taken place. I saw the founda- 
tions of numerous homes that had been de- 
stroyed. I saw the remains of towns that 
could scarcely be identified as such, and I 
thought of the difference between a party 
interested in the people and a party inter- 
ested in property. The effort to prevent the 
fortification of Guam was successful. Then 
the plan to add 2,500 airplanes to our force 
was voted against by partisan zealots. After 
the war was begun, cold water was thrown 
upon the claim that we could build 50,000 
airplanes per year. The man who had been 
the Republican candidate for President in 
1944 did not have sufficient faith in the in- 
genuity, perseverance, and ability of the 
American people to believe that our pans 
with reference to the airplanes could ever 
become effective. Every effort of President 
roosevelt to prepare the Nation for defense 
before the war had hegun was heralded as the 
move of a war monger. This position was 
persisted in by the Republican Party when- 
ever any effort was made to prepare America 
for the coming war. This attitude on the 
part of the so-called loyal opposition no 
doubt cost America hundreds of thousands 
of casualties, sorrow in hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes, and the life blood of hun- 
dreds of thousands of American boys. The 
Republican Party and its predecessors, the 
Whig and Federalist Parties, have never 
trusted the people. This is true to such an 
extent that it is a matter of common knowl- 
-dge that the Republican Party has not spon- 
sored any form of reform since shortly after 
its organization. 
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You ask why the Democratic Party favored 
liberal laws I have just mentioned. You ask 
why the Democratic Party favored an oppor- 
tunity for the soldier to vote at the last elec- 
tion. Why did the Republicans in Congress 
oppose it? Both parties were running true 
to form. The Democratic Party was liberal. 
The Republican Party was and is reaction- 
ary. New conditions require consideration 
from time to time. There must be changes. 
There must be progress. There must be a 
party capable of going forward. We must 
not always fly backward. The Demecratic 
Party still remains the party which identifies 
itself with the people, has confidence in them, 
trusts their motives, and cherishes and con- 
siders them. This underlying principle of 
the Republican Party largely explains the 
fact that only three opponents of the Demo- 
cratic Party from the days of the adoption 
of the Constitution have ever been elected to 
a second term to the presidency. Only one 
of those three, Ulysses S. Grant, has ever 
served two full terms in the presidency, 
The history of our Nation has little of which 
to be proud from the administration of 
Ulysses S. Grant. In view of these facts, it is 
entirely understandable that the Republican 
Party favors a one-term amendment to the 
Constitution with reference to the election 
of Presidents. The Nation, as well as their 
own party, has usually been tired of their 
Presidents at or before the ending of one 
term. 

A short time ago President Truman set out 
the principles of his administration, and of 
the party he represents. On January 21 last 
in a message to the Senate, he mentioned 21 
objectives of the national administration. 

There are those who believe that there is 
no distinction between the Democratic Party 
and the Republican Party. This cleavage be- 
tween the two parties is so distinct and so 
well known that anyone who is at all familiar 
with the names and the principles repre- 
sented by the members of the two parties can 
sit in the Senate and tell while the roll is 
being called how the Senators will vote, and 
they will make few errors as to any bill in- 
volving property rights or human rights. 
There is a fundamental difference between 
the viewpoint of a Republican and the view- 
point of a Democrat. The viewpoint of a 
Republican is one built around the theory 
of government for business and property. 
The Democratic Party is built around the 
principle of human rights, and not property 
rights. A person with Democratic principles 
cannot be confused with one who has Re- 
publican principles. When the President in- 
cluded in his 21 recommendations 1 for full 
employment, the Democratic Party generally 
favored it, and the Republican Party gen- 
erally opposed it. It was passed by the Sen- 
ate, and emasculated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Republican Party is still the 
party that fears and distrusts the people, and 
wishes to draw all powers from them. The 
Republican Party opposes liberal legislation. 
The Democratic Party favors it. The Presi- 
dent recommended legislation installing a 
health and medical-care program. This is 
generally favored by Democratic legislators, 
and generally opposed by Republicans. Dem- 
ocrats generally favor the Federal-aid-to- 
education bill, including one for school 
lunches. The Republican organization in the 
Senate opposed the school-lunch bill, and 
attempted to reduce the appropriation from 
$100,000,000 to $57,000,000. One of their 
leaders made a determined fight to reduce 
the amount that would be paid out for poor 
children in order that they might have suffi- 
cient nourishment to carry into their adult 
life strong bodies and strong minds. The 
party of Jefferson favored this sort of aid to 
the people, and a great many of the party 
of Hamilton opposed it. President Truman 
advocated legislation providing an adequate 
salary scale for all employees in all branches 
of the Government. This will undoubtedly 
be opposed by the Republican organization. 





In Chicago, in December of last year, mem- 
bers of the Republican Party met and at- 
tempted to set out the principles upon which 
that party should make its appeal to the 
electorate of the United States for increased 
power. 


thusiasm. The New York Herald Tribu 
called it “vague where it ought to be specific. 
It avoids vital national issues.” The New 
York Sun stated that the Republican platforn 

was “a statement of limited usefulness.” The 
Washington Star called it “a masterpiece of 
evasion.” The Washington News called it “a 
sorry apology for a program * * *. A 
jumble of vague promises, shabby phrase: 

glittering generalities, and vacant viewings 
with alarm.” Tom Stokes, Scripps-Howard 
pclitical commentator stated, “It is a mass 
of generalities lacking even glitter.” Lowell 
Mellett, commentator, called it “a truly 
tasteless bit of spinach.” 

After every war there has been inflation, 
but this time it has been held in check. 
After the Revolutionary War, the dollar fell 
to 33 cents. After the Civil War, it fell to 
44 cents. After World War I, it fell to 40 
cents. Lacking any strong conviction for 
which the Republican Party really stands, its 
representatives in Congress content them- 
selves with abuse of whatever is sponsored by 
the Democratic Party. Senator Witey, of 
Wisconsin, calls OPA and price regulations, 
“dumbells.” Senator WuHerry, of Nebraska, 
calls them “square pegs in round holes.” 
Senator Moore, of Oklahoma, ex-Democrat, 
calls OPA “the essence of a socialistic state.” 
Representative PuHiuips, of California, states, 
“The OPA is using Hitler propaganda meth- 
ods.” When the Republicans obtained a 
majority of Congress in 1918 during a Demo- 
cratic administration, controls were quickly 
abolished and prices hit out for the strato- 
sphere. Rents soared. Living costs rose by 
June 1920 to 108 percent more than the 1914 
level. Clothing went up 200 percent. Rents 
went up 54 percent; house furnishings, 179 
percent; sugar, 300 percent. The Republicans 
were able to obtain in 1919 and 1920 exactly 
what they want now—a brief period of m 
away prices and high profits. They-are will- 
ing today to sacrifice economic and business 
stability in order to gain for themselves un- 
conscionable profits. 

But we are told that the country is pass- 
ing through a terrible slump. The word 
“strike” has been used in the Republican 
papers so much that the type is worn out 
in old-style presses. However, we are told 
in Washington that there are 52,000,000 peo- 
ple now employed in the United States, which 
is the highest employment in peacetime ever 
reached by the American people n the 
United States, for the year 1945 as nearly 
as can be calculated, the income was $161,- 
000,000,000. In 1932, the income of the whole 
United States was less than $40,000,000,000. 
For the year 1943, which is the last year 
accurate figures are available, national in- 
come for manufacturing was over $48,000,- 
000,000, and for agriculture over $13,000,C00,- 
000. The people of the Nation are in ex- 
cellent condition from a financial standpoint 
A public-opinion poll recently conducted by 











the Gallup Institute showed that 75 percent 
of the people favor price control as protec- 
tion against inflation. Democrats who were 
polled showed a 3-to-1 majority in favor of 
controls. Republicans showed a margin of 


2 to 1 in favor of controls. In the history 
of the Nation each depression has been lo: 
and more disastrous than the last. The 1929 
stock-market crash was followed by the most 
disastrous panic in the history of the Nation. 
There must be no panic to follow the Second 
World War. 

The Democratic administration has not for- 
gotten its duty to veterans, not alone with 
reference to housing but with reference to 
cash benefits for disability higher than any 
other country of the world; certain educa- 
tional benefits, employment compensation 
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benefits, and special loan assistance have 
been made available to the veterans. Medi- 
cal care for service-connected disability is 
freely available to all veterans. 

Our opponents say that this administra- 
tion has no foreign policy. For the first time 
in the history of the world, there is what we 
all believe to be a reliable organization to 
preserve the peace of the world and to pre- 
vent a repetition of World War I and II. 
Every step which led to the United Nations 
organization has been bitterly opposed by 
the reactionary elen.ents of the Nation. In 
November last, when the United Nations 
organization plan was brought before the 
Senate, a determined effort was made by 16 
Republican Senators who joined with Sena- 
tor Taft, of Ohio, in an attempt to put 
through amendments which would have 
emasculated the United Nations organiza- 
tion bill. If the UN should have to come 
to the Congress of the United States to get 
permission to put down force, the damage 
would be done before the prevention could 
be used. The Republican Party has been 
dominated by the isolation element in its 
membership. However, it must be admitted 
that the Republicans have been consistent 
in their attitude toward the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and toward the Truman 
administration. They do not consider the 
merits of any question. If they know that 
it is suggested or is supported by the Demo- 
cratic administration, or by the Democrats 
in Congress, it opposes the suggestion, re- 
gardless of merit. This attitude has caused 
the Republican opposition to have little or 
no constructive value. If it agrees to any 
suggestion of the administration, it seems to 
feel that it has broken its consistent record, 
and changed its policy of continuous oppo- 
sition. This attitude of continuing a con- 
sistent opposition to every progressive 
measure will continue this party as a one 
term, or no term, Presidential party. There 
ere great problems to solve. There are great 
questions that must be discussed and deter- 
mined. A party that can take no straight- 
forward position on the great problems of 
the day cannot gain or retain the confidence 
of the people. ' The people still have faith in 
the blufi-gruff outspoken policy of such 
leaders as Jackson. General Jackson did not 
establish the principles of the Democratic 
Party. Those principles were a part of the 
man, part of mankind. He attracted to him 
those who felt and believed as he did. He 
was imbued with those principles. Others 
imbued with those principles from that day 
to this have been followers of the principles 
with which he was imbued, and which were 
a part of his and their very lives. As the 
American people have instinctively and in- 
tuitively felt and believed that the Republi- 
can Party was not their friend, they have for 
the same reason and in the same manner 
believed in the Democratic Party. 


The Sensible Approach to Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Sensible Approach to Price 
Control,” delivered by Representative 
JESSE P. Wotcott, of Michigan, on April 


19 last, and broadcast over the facilities 
of the National Broadcasting Co. This 
address is a reply to the talk by Economic 
Stabilizer Chester Bowles on Wednesday, 
April 17, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening, everybody, we in the Con- 
gress are intensely interestea in sensible and 
effective price control. We are sincerely 
grateful to the National Broadcasting Co. for 
the time which has been allotted to me to- 
night. Everyone is intensely interested in 
price control, and the effect which it has on 
our national economy, <nd it does tremen- 
dously affect our national economy. It has 
a beneficial effect when senribly ana intel- 
ligently administered. It has a serious and 
detrimental effect when confusion and un- 
certainty result from its administration. 

In discussing the question of price con- 
trol tonight, I am expressing the opinions of 
a large majority of the Members of Con- 
gress, irrespective of party, Members who 
represent a large majority of the American 
people. Nome are so quick and ready to re- 
flect accurately public sentiment as are the 
Members of Congress, the direct representa- 
tives of the people of America. They are in 
constant and close contact with the people 
whom they represent. Their acts and policies 
are voted on by their constituents every 2 
years. They have faith in the intelligence 
and good judgment of the American people, 
and when anyone questions the motives of a 
large majority of the Congress of the United 
States, he is at the same time impugning the 
motives of the American pcople. 

This country has become great because the 
American people can think out their prob- 
lems and express themselves freely through 
their elected representatives on all matters, 
This is the advantage of our American sys- 
tem. Gradually there has grown up a vicious 
practice on the part of certain individuals 
who, although we do not like to think it, ap- 
pear to be influenced by selfish motives. Ap- 
parently they want to establish and main- 
tain a system whereby, through propaganda, 
demagogy, superficiality, and downright dis- 
honesty, the people can be persuaded because 
of hysteria created by such actions, to re- 
spond negatively to representative govern- 
ment, and affirmatively to arguments for 
regimentation and collectivism, the direct 
antithesis of our form of government. 

Mr. Chester Bowles, lately Price Control 
Administrator, and now the Administrator 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization, un- 
fortunately has contributed much to fear 
and confusion in his public statements and 
particularly in his broadcast of night before 
last. Our people have always been able to 
solve their problems when given the clear 
facts. It is my desire tonight to contribute 
to an understanding of the price-control 
problem by telling you the actual facts in 
connection with the action taken yesterday 
and day before yesterday by the House of 
Representatives. All of these facts are sub- 
stantiated by the testimony taken by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
which conducted the hearings on the price- 
control bill, and in the debates in the House 
of Representatives as reported in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of April 17 ard 18. First 
let me say ‘that at no time did a majority of 
the House of Representatives give even pass- 
ing thought to discontinuance of effective 
and sensible price controls. At no time did 
more than a very few of the Members give 
any consideration to the discontinuance of 
rent controls. Therefore, Mr. Bowles knew 
at the time of his hysterical statement that 
there was never for a moment any threat to 
proper rent controls. He must have known 
that hours before he took the air. 

The bill as passed by the House provides 
most definitely for the continuance of sensi- 
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ble and effective price and rent controjs 
Mr. Bowles’ arguments to the contrary not. 
withstanding. As a matter of fact, the ac. 
tion of Congress specifically directs the Presj. 
dent, through the Office of Price Administra. 
tion, to control prices, wages, and rents, ang 
this directive contained in the lew is in no 
wise rescinded by the action taken in the 
amended price-control extension bill. The 
House did not, as Mr. Bowles asserts, and as 
Mr. Paul Porter, Administrator of. the Office 
of Price Administration, reiterates, provide 
for any formula which would weaken the 
clear intention of the Congress of the United 
States, that price and rent and wage controls 
should be continued with sensible and intel- 
ligent administrction and enforcement. 

Distortion or misstatement of this fact in 
order to arouse hysteria in the public think- 
ing is a grave and dangerous disservice to the 
Nation. It arouses fear when we need con- 
fidence. It promotes disunity when we need 
unity. It creates national confusion when 
we need calm comprehension on the part of 
the people concerning this vast and vital 
problem. It promotes panic when we need 
to nurture clear public thinking and national 
understanding. The earnest men and women 
who voted the price-control amendments 
have studied price control just as carefully, 
they are just as sincere, just as patriotic, 
just as concerned for their Nation’s welfare 
as Mr. Bowles and Mr. Porter possibly can be. 
Price controls affect Members of. Congress 
and their loved ones just as much as Mr. 
Bowles and Mr. Porter. To distort facts and 
mislead the people on this matter is, I repeat, 
a grave and dangerous disservice to the Na- 
tion. 

When the hearings were being conducted 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, that elder statesman, Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch, appeared as a witness. Now, 
I do not think that Mr. Bowles would Care 
even to attempt to dispel the confidence and 
esteem in which Mr. Baruch is held by the 
American people. He has served as consult- 
ant, and in other capacities, under Presidents 
Wison, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, Roose- 
velt, and Truman. He enjoys the confidence 
and respect of the American people. He has 
specialized in the fields of economics and 
sociology. His views are respected the world 
over. In denouncing the action taken by the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Bowles is in 
fact, denouncing much of Mr. Baruch's 
philosophy. The action of the House was 
in line almost in its entirety with Mr. 
Baruch’s views. If Mr. Baruch was justified 
in making statements he did before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
then the House of Representatives had to 
take the action it did in respect to the price 
control bill. 

Let me quote a few of the statements made 
by Mr. Baruch. On pages 1349 and others, of 
the committee hearings, he said: 

“To those who paid little attention to the 
OPA and used the black markets during the 
war, there are now being added many good 
citizens who are just beginning that prac- 
tice. If a wise course is not pursued, that 
practice will be extended. Prices and disre- 
spect for law will mount, and quality of goods 
and respect for law will decrease.” 

Parenthetically, let me say that the gen- 
erally accepted fact is that by far the greater 
bulk of all the meat and meat products which 
you buy pass through the black markets. I 
wish now to quote Mr. Baruch further: 

“It cannot be said too often. We must 
have production to save ourselves and the 
world. But, if a close-fisted policy squeezes 
every bit of profit out of industry in order 
that some segment of society apparently may 
be advantaged—the Government being the 
sole judge of this, we will arrive at an econ- 
omy with our industries nearly all nation- 
alized without a vote of the people—an eco- 
nomic and social revolution of greater pro- 
portions than we now realize—one that 
American labor will rue as much as others.” 











Again parenthetically, let me suggest that 
u ponder that warning in connection with 
r own local community industries. I 
“uote Mr. Baruch again: 

“ «any type of control should be directed 
frst toward food, clothing, civilian services, 
h using, and transportation for everyone. If 
you will give the American people an oppor- 
tunity to function, not by fear nor yet by 
savor. and let every segment of society feel 
th is not disfavored to the advantage 
of another, in a few months you will see an 
ma ig change. 

“I heard much during the war of an en- 
deavor to protect the little businessman. 
How can he live under the present schedules? 
Prices must be set up not for each particular 

ne in the business, but for a whole industry. 
People will not work without profits. 

“To the prophets of evil, I would like to 

y that I have faith in American institutions 
and the common sense of the American peo- 
ple. We must close our ears to those who 
try to turn us to stateism by indirection. 
We are good-natured people who can be 
d arcund but only so much. * * * 

* * I believe the condition of this 
country is that its potentialities are so huge 
if we could get producing in a few 
jonths, you would see a change that would 
tonish everybody. We did so much in the 

* we can do at least that—and much 

e—in peace. That is the reason I say I 
am willing to increase prices somewhat— 
and I am swallowing everything, including 
my Adam's apple, when I advocate the in- 
in prices now—but I want it done 
with a firm and wise hand. I want profits, 
but not profiteering.” 

Now, the House of Representatives amended 
the bill in accordance with Mr. Baruch’s long- 
considered doctrines. I will not attempt to 
veview all amendments in detail but I should 
like to list some of them: 

1. Effective price, rent, and wage controls 
are continued for 9 months, to March 31, 
1947. Before that time the Congress can act 
to continue these controls so long as may 
then appear desirable. 

2. Mr. Bowles talks about what he calls 
guaranteed profits. No such thing. The 
amendment upon which his misstatement 
seems predicated guarantees production, and 
only permits reasonable profits to make pos- 
sible that production without private indus- 
try having to be socialized under the Gov- 
ernment. Again, think of your farmers and 
community industries. Who of you believes 
agriculture and business, big or small, can 
produce for us without reasonable profits? 

3. The provision for progressive termina- 
tion of price controls and subsidies adopted 
by the House was generally in accordance 
with an administration-sponsored policy. 
Subsidies have been costing American tax- 
payers around $2,000,000,000 a year. Because 
of them, the national debt has been increased 
by over $8,000,000,000. We in the Congress 
feel that it would be reprehensible to compel 
our veterans during the best years of their 
lives, and their children after them, to pay 
huge unnecessary taxes to provide such sub- 
Sidies even to get production which they, of 
all people, are so richly entitled to and can 
get under free enterprise. The House pro- 
vided for the progressive termination of these 
subsidies. 

The American people should insist that 
these amendments be kept in the law. They 
must be enacted if America is going to get 
back onto its feet agriculturally, industrially, 

nd commercially. 

There is carved on the Archives Building 

ere in Washington the statement, “What 
5 past is prologue.” We must be sure price 
ntrol is not made the prologue to a social- 
zed America. Consider Britain, consider 
France, both gone socialistic—ponder Russia, 
We must look to past performance to deter- 
mine what we may expect in the future. 
Congress provided for efficient price control. 
Its administration thas been terribly at fault. 
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Production, vital to our readjustment to 
peace, has been paralyzed. Everybody in this 
country lacks necessary goods and services 
as a result of inept, bungling, oppressive 
price controls. Many have believed the 
objectives being sought were not speedy pro- 
duction of goods and services but subjugation 
of American business, American agriculture, 
and American labor to an over-swollen gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy at Washington seek- 
ing to perpetuate its power under an en- 
trenched political monopoly; headed for 
wider controls over the lives and activities 
of our people. The House, therefore, wrote 
in specifications by amendments to prevent 
such a trend, and point our national econ- 
omy back to our traditional free American 
enterprise system. Certainly, Mr. Bowles 
and Mr. Porter should be in favor of that 
policy. Was production being paralyzed? 

Why were we not getting hardwood floor- 
ing or siding for the construction of veterans’ 
homes? Because OPA in its wisdom set a 
maximum price on finished flooring, less 
than the cost of the block from which the 
hardwood flooring was cut. We are surely 
not simple or gullible enough to believe that 
any manufacturer in possession of his senses 
would go to the expense of cutting the block 
into hardwood flooring to be sold for a lower 
price than he could sell the unfinished block. 

Shirt manufacturers, who ordinarily would 
manufacture men’s shirt to sell under $3, 
under OPA regulations and encouragement 
added a half inch to the length of the collar, 
put a second button on the sleeve, called it a 
sport shirt and sold it from $8 to $18. 

I could multiply these examples a hun- 


dredfold. Where are _ the _ refrigerators, 
radios, automobiles, electrical appliances, 
men's suits, shirts, underwear, women’s 


dresses, hosiery—thousands of items needed 
by all, not to mention butter and meat? 
Where are they? Unproduced today because 
of oppressive price regulations under Mr. 
Bowles and Mr. Porter. If Mr. Bowles and 
Mr. Porter have not the ability or the desire 
to administer the Price Control Act as 
amended, then they should step aside and 
let someone else do it who is more sympa- 
thetic to its purposes and objectives. 
Effective price control can be wrecked by 
incapable or unsympathetic administration. 
The deficiencies in price control are not the 
fault of Congress. Congress has given the 
Administrator every reasonable authority to 
control prices and get production. If the 
Price Administrator won't do it, then it be- 
comes the constitutional obligation of Con- 
gress to rewrite the rules and more clearly 
define its intent, in order to safeguard our 
economy. This the House hasdone. Under 
the bill passed by the House, with proper and 
intelligent administration, we can and should 
have effective price and rent control, with 
maximum production assured. The fear 
should not be that Congress will emasculate 
price control—the fear should be that our 
economy, through the misadministration of 
price control, will not only be emasculated, 
but destroyed. What Mr. Bowles inferen- 
tially says is that we cannot have both price 
control and adequate production. This a 
majority in Congress cannot agree to. Now, 
in essence, what does this amended price 
control bill actually do, if the Administra- 
tors efficiently and sympathetically enforce 
it? It will assure that price control can be 
used as an effective block against inflation 
as it always has been, but at the same time 
it will make possible and encourage produc- 
tion heretofore paralyzed by faulty adminis- 
tration. It will help stabilize the United 
States dollar and thereby operate powerfully 
to aid stability of world currencies and trade. 
It will assure efficient production under 
reasonable profits. It will preserve our free 
economy. It will make millions of new and 
permanent jobs. It will, in short, return 
America to the basis of government, indus- 
try, agriculture, and labor which in 150 years 
have given us the highest living levels, 
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wages, working conditions, the most luxuries, 
the richest culture ever attained by any peo- 
pie on the globe in all his.ory. I am certain 
all the American people are for that. 

The United States must be kept safe, free, 
sound, solvent, and productive. Only 
through production and more production can 
this be done. Only through maximum pro- 
duction can we meet our domestic and for- 
eign demands for food, shelter, and clothing. 
Only through production and more produc- 
tion can we guarantee full employment and 
adequate wages for that employment. Only 
thus can agriculture survive, industry thrive, 
labor prosper, and liberty live. 





Fascism in Argentina and Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorpD an interest- 
ing and informative address entitled 
“Fascism in Argentina and Spain,” de- 
livered by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., former 
Secretary of the Treasury, on April 17 
last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

There was a little item in last Sunday’s 
papers that may have caught your eye as it 
did mine. It said that the bodies of 290,C00 
American men killed in action in Eurcpe 
were to be brought back to the United States 
for interment in final resting places here 

Why did these men, and other thousands 
like them, have to die? It was because the 
world is too small a place for the American 
democratic way of life, and the concept of 
slavery, degradation, and war represented by 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito. That is why 
those men are dead. 

Who would think, after a war as terrible 
as the one just ended, that this lesson could 
possibly be forgotten by 4ny American—and 
certainly not by those entrusted with the Na- 
tion’s foreign policy. On the basis of our 
present policy toward Spain and Argentina, it 
is the only conclusion I can reach. This 
policy is one of appeasement of fascism—the 
same old appeasement of Munich that 
brought on this last war, and will bring on 
another war even more terrible—if we don’t 
get to work and do something about it. 

Spain and Argentina are to this day in- 
fested with Nazis, and their banks and in- 
dustries are the secret reservoir of vast sums 
of Nazi capital. 

A little more than a month ago, the State 
Department made public confidential infor- 
mation which proved that Franco Spain gave 
aid and comfort to the Axis during the war. 
In the case of Argentina, there is a whole 
series of State Department documents cover- 
ing a period of several years, and ending 
with the famous blue book on Argentina 
published in February of this year. This 
blue book Gemonstrates with fact piled upon 
fact that—and I quote, “Those in control 
of the Government of the Argentine Re- 
public, from the day of Pearl Harbor to the 
present moment, have engaged in grave com- 
plicity with Nazi Germany.” I urge that you 
buy a copy of this blue book at any bh 
store. 

Well, that was last February—2!4 montrs 
ago. Who was “in control behind the scenes 
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of the Argentine Republic” in February? 
Col. Juan Peron and his gang—the self- 
same individuals who are in control of 
Argentina today. But today the State De- 
partment has a new policy for this Fascist 
government of Argentina—a policy in direct 
contradicition to that symbolized by the blue 
book; a policy of ingratiation; a policy, in 
one ugly word, of appeasement. In the 
name of so-called hemispheric solidarity, 
we are falling all over each other to cultivate 
Colonel Peron and his henchmen as friends 
and allies. 

Earlier this month the vacant post of 
American Ambassador to Argentina was filled 
by the appointment of Mr. George Messer- 
smith. A few days later Secretary of State 
James Byrnes made public a note which 
had been sent to the governments of the 
other American Republics. This note began 
with a sort of apology for having issued the 
blue book in the first place and ended with 
the hope that the present Argentine Govern- 
ment might soon give proof that it had given 
up its evil ways. Mr. Byrnes also hoped 
Argentina might be induced to return to the 
American family of nations and to join in 
an inter-American pact of mutual defense. 
Immediately after the publication of this 
note the United States lifted most of the 
controls over exports to Argentina. 

Between the publication of the blue book 
in February and the announcement of this 
new kiss-and-make-up policy in April, had 
the government of Peron and his gang under- 
gone some cataclysmic change of heart and 
become democratic? Not at all. An election 
had been held in something less-than-ideal 
conditions, and the Fascist dominance of 
Argentina by the Peron clique had been con- 
solidated. The results of this election are 
simply the final proof of the colossal failure 
of our policy toward Fascist Argentina—a 
policy of vacillation, of fits of indignation 
never implemented by action, a policy of ac- 
cepting Argentina’s innumerable broken 
promises with no more than a reproof and a 
pious hope that she would do better next 
time. 

But no such lesson as this has been drawn 
by the State Department from Peron’s elec- 
tion victory. On the contrary, the elections 
are now being seized upon as a good excuse 
to call off the whole fight against Argentine 
fascism, as an opportune moment to help 
Peron whitewach himself in the eyes of the 
world, and to propagate the notion that from 
here on in any action of ours against Argen- 
tina would have to be construed as interfer- 
ence in her internal affairs. 

I submit to you that this is the height of 
dishonesty. Is Peron any less Fascist today 
than last February? Not in the least. Hitler, 
too, piously held an election after he became 
chancelor. Was naz:sm any more palatable 
to us after that election than before? And 
to crown our folly, we now propose to invite 
Fascist Argehtina to join in an inter-Ameri- 
can mutual-defense pact. To me, the only 
hemispheric defense pact that would make 
any sense, would be one in which all the 
democratic American Republics were directed 
against Fascist Argentina. 

I do not suggest any such pact; I simply 
mean to say that where there is fascism, 
there is the danger of war, and there is fas- 
cism in Argentina today. If there was any 
lesson to be learned from the history of the 
tragic 30’s which gave us the Munich pact, 
that was it. 

As for the lame pretense that action against 
Argentina or Spain would constitute “inter- 
ference” in their internal affairs, let me put 
it this way: If a Nazi-Fascist state like Ar- 
gentina were situated where Mexico and 
Cuba are, instead of 5,000 miles away, would 
we have these same timid inhibitions about 
so-called interference in her internal af- 
fairs? I hardly think so. But in any future 
war, the 5,000 miles that separate New York 
from Buenos Aires might be traversed by an 
Argentine rocket in a matter of minutes— 


and there is no reason to suppose that these 
rockets could not carry atomic warheads, 
manufactured for Colonel Peron by Nazi 
scientists. 

Once we are at war, we do not hesitate to 
intervene in the internal affairs of enemy 
states. Must we have war again before we 
take the necessary steps to purge the world 
of fascism? If Spain and Argentina were 
world sources of smallpox, the United States 
Public Health Service would have put them 
in quarantine long ago. Why can’t the State 
Department act with similar decision? 

The answer, I believe, is that a policy of 
eliminating fascism runs counter to the 
deeply ingrained patterns of thought of our 
State Department and the British Foreign 
Office. 

For today it’s reported in the New York 
Times that Sir Samuel Hoare is in Buenos 
Aires. He is there ostensibly representing 
British railroad investments which are said 
to total $700,000,000. But we know what we 
can expect from Sir Samuel Hoare, when we 
remember that he was British Ambassador 
to Spain—and coauthor of the infamous 
Hoare-Laval pact. 

So much for the moment about Argentina. 

I have not had much to say about Franco. 
We have good reason to believe that the 
State Department has in its possession an 
abundance of proof of Spain's Nazi-Fascist 
character and conduct over and above the 
documents already made public. At the San 
Francisco Conference we publicly concurred 
with the condemnation of Spain by the Mexi- 
can delegate; at the Potsdam meeting Spain 
was openly characterized by Truman, Attlee, 
and Stalin as a focus of world fascism which 
had to be destroyed. But this afternoon, 
when Poland charged before the United Na- 
tions Security Council that Franco Spain 
threatened world peace, here’s how we met 
the issue. Our delegate, Mr. Stettinius, said 
that the United States Government had al- 
ways been against the Franco regime. But 
the United States wanted Franco ousted by 
the Spanish people. For we did not want 
to cause suffering for the people of Spain 
by a renewal of civil war. Well, I don’t want 
to see a renewal of civil war in Spain, either. 
But I would like to know how the helpless 
Spanish people can overthrow the tyranny 
of Franco without outside help—to be spe- 
cific, without the help of the United States. 
We must give them that help. 

This is something which can be changed 
if American public opinion will make itself 
heard on the subject. I believe that action 
by the United Nations on Franco should be 
followed immediately by United Nations ac- 
tion on Peron. I believe that the Argentine 
delegation must be expelled from this world 
body as one would expel a leper, and per- 
mitted to reenter only when a truly demo- 
cratic regime has been established there. 

It is the only way we can guarantee peace 
in this hemisphere and solidify peace on an 
international scale. It’s the only way we 
can assure ourselves that still another gen- 
eration will not have to die fighting fascism. 


—_—_—_—— 


Sveinbjorn Jehnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, one of 
the great statesmen of America is Judge 
J. F. T. O’Connor, formerly Comptroller 
of the Currency under the late President 
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Roosevelt. Mr. O’Connor is now a Faq. 
eral judge in the State of California with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. He hails 
from the State of North Dakota. He js 
a graduate of our State university, 
Later he graduated from Yale University 
and subsequently was a professor of ora. 
tory there. He has a very distinguisheg 
record of public service. 


A few days ago, following the death of 
a former supreme court justice of my 
State of North Dakota, Hon. Judge 
Sveinbjorn Johnson, I telegraphed Judge 
O’Connor and requested him to prepare 
a tribute to the memory of Judge John- 
son. I now have such tribute in my 
hands, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF JUDGE SVEINBJORN 
JOHNSON 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR FRIEND: In response to your tele- 
gram of April 2, I am pleased to comply 
with your suggestion that I prepare a state- 
ment for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, com- 
menting upon the life work of Judge Svein- 
bjorn Johnson. 

Sveinbjorn Johnson came to North Dakota 
with his parents from Iceland when he was 
4 years of age. A great part of his active life 
was tpent in the State of North Dakota. 
Sveinbjorn and I entered the University of 
North Dakota in the fall of 1899, enrolling 
in the preparatory department. This de- 
partment was similar-to the high schools 
of the State. We remained close friends up 
to the hour of his passing. We both took 
active part in the activities of high school 
and college—we were both rather green tim- 
ber from the farm—he from Pembina Coun- 
ty and I from Grand Forks County. We 
were members of Pre Gradus Debating So- 
ciety, and upon reaching college rank we or- 
ganized Ad Altiora. Each of us won the 
Palmer diamond medal awarded by the mem- 
bers of Ad Altiora each year—the gift of Mr. 
A. E. Paimer, one of the leading jewelers 
of Grand Forks and, of late years, of Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Sveinbjorn, after graduation from the 
University of North Dakota law school, 
practiced law for a short time in Cavalier, 
N. Dak., and then came to Grano Forks, 
N. Dak., and was associated with me in the 
practice of law from 1913 to 1921, at the 
same time lecturing in the law school of the 
university. For 1 year he was a member of 
the Jaw firm of McIntyre, Burtness & John- 
son; He managed my campaign for the gov- 
ernorship in 1920. In 1921, at Devils Lake, 
N. Dak., I nominated Sveinbjorn Johnson 
for attorney general of the State and also 
nominated R. A. Nestos for Governor—the 
only two nominations made at that conven- 
tion—and both were elected. I had been 
defeated for Governor the previous year. 
The change of one vote in each precinct of 
the State would have given me the election. 
This very narrow margin, together with the 
division in the ranks of the opposition, en- 
couraged those who opposed the State ad- 
ministration at that time to hold a recall 
election; the governor was recalled and tke 
attorney general and commissioner of labor 
and agriculture, and the three men nomi- 
nated at the Devils Lake convention were 
elected. 

Sveinbjorn was elected justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of North Dakota 
for a 6-year term commencing in 1922, but 
he resigned in 1926 to become legal adviser 
and professor of law at the University of 
Illinois. He performed outstanding work, 











carrying several cases in which the university 
was interested, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. . 

He was appointed by President Hoover a 
member of the American Commission to Ice- 





land in June 1930 to represent the United 
States at the parliamentary millennial, at 
which time he delivered the principal ad- 
dress on behalf of the United States and 
presented a statue of Leif Ericson to Iceland, 
pursuant to a resolution of Congress. 

During the banking crisis of 1933 I ap- 
pointed Sveinbjorn Johnson special counsel 
in the Bureau of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, where he assisted in the reorganization 
of unlicensed banks in the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District, directing this work from 
Pittsburgh, and the following summer he was 

rain called to assist in the organization of 
unlicensed national] banks. 

From 1935 to 1942 he served as Director of 
the Office of Government Reports for Illinois, 
having been eppointed to this post by the 
Honorable Frank Walker. He was a member 
of the American, North Dakota, and [llinois 
Bar Associations, the Academy of Political 
Science, the Bokmentafjelag, Phi Beta Kappa, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Delta Theta, Gamma 
Eta Gamma, Pi Gamma Mu, Scabbard and 
Blade, and he was decorated Knight of the 
Order of the Falcon by the King of Iceland 
and Denmark in 1969. He was the author of 
Pioneers of Freedom and A Story of the Ice- 
landers and the Icelandic Free State, and con- 
tributed also to various legal magazines, and 
was editor of Richards Cases on the Law of 
Corporations (third edition). 

He married Esther Slette in 1917, and their 
children were Helen Barbara, deceased, and 
Paul Sveinbjorn, a captain in the present 
war, who made an enviable record. 

Sveinbjorn Johnson was another illustra- 
tion of the opportunities that unfold in this 
country to those who come to our shores 
from other lands. His splendid service as 
attorney general, and as a member of the 
supreme court, and as legislative counsel 
drafting many important. bills, in the Siate 
of North Dakota, and as counsel for the 
University of Illinois, is a record of outstand- 
ing service, unblemished in any manner. 
North Dakota suffered a great loss when he 
accepted a professorship at the University of 
Illinois. In that State he won high praise 
as a professor and a public servant. Resign- 
ing this post to accept the nomination of his 
party for attorney general of Illinois, he 
made another sacrifice, which was character- 
istic of his entire career. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in active practice of 
law in Chceago with Charles F. Short, Jr. As 
a practitioner, in just a few years he had 
won high recognition before the great bar of 
Chicago, and was engaged in much important 
litigation. 

Sveinbjorn Johnson was, in every sense, a 
self-made man. He was always a hard 
worker, applying himself with great energy 
and ability to every task assigned to him. 

Our close association at the university 

nd later in the practice of law for 8 years 
enabled me to know his fine character, his 
unselfishness, his devotion to high princi- 
ples, and his thoroughly sound prcgressive 
ideas. When we terminated our partnership 
in law, we looked back over those 8 years 
with great interest—during that time we had 
never had a single misunderstanding, and 
neither of us had ever spoken a sharp word 
to the other; two men with fullest confidence 
in each other, two men with a common aim, 
two men with different ancestry but looking 
at a common goal and traveling a common 
road. 

I received a letter from Sveinbjorn written 
February 5, 1946, and it is hard now to be- 
lieve that this is the last touch I shall have 
with this great soul. He died at Champaign, 
Ill.,on March 19, 1946. I never knew another 
man possessed of such great ability and such 
great modesty. Our country is indebted to 
Iceland for having given us one of her sons 
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who made so valuable a contribution to our 
national life. His imagination leaped the 
boundaries of a nation; his generous heart 
bled for every people in the world who suf- 
fered injustice; his fine mind and his seem- 
ingly unlimited energy always responded to 
the call of humanity. 

When a great soul like Sveinbjorn Johnson 
passes to the Great Beyond, an emptiness is 
left in the hearts of those who knew and 
loved him that can never be filled. It seems 
that a part of us has gone with him to 
eternity. 

He could have filled any position in our 
Nation, and would have been an ornament 
and a valuable member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; he would have been out- 
standing as a Member of our Congress. 

In closing, I must again make reference 
to your telegraphic request. You were of a 
different political faith in North Dakota, yet 
the generous instinct of your heart has found 
its expression in this request. It is grand 
to know that men can oppose each other in 
great campaigns in this democracy of ours, 
and then submerge, or even forget, the bit- 
terness generated in those campaigns. I feel 
this tribute is due you. 

Indeed, I might say the three of us have 
crossed pathways during all the years since 
our college days—if recollection serves me 
correctly, you and Sveinbjorn and I were all 
products of the University of North Dakota, 
knew one another as students, battled for 
causes we felt were just in that State, and I 
recall when you were attempting to enforce 
the laws of the State as attorney general, an 
attempt was made to practically destroy your 
efforts by greatly reducing the appropriation 
for your office. As a member of the legisla- 
ture, after going over the matter with you, 
I addressed the members of the house and 
went before the committee, and succeeded in 
saving most, if not all, of the appropriation 
that was necessary for the continuation of 
your work as attorney general. 

Since taking my place on the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of 
California, I have given little thought to those 
things which memory brings forth in this 
modest and inadequate tribute to the memory 
of Sveinbjorn Johnson. As I sit in the quiet 
of my chambers, it is extremely difficult for 
me to believe that so many years have passed 
and so many friends have gone, but it is con- 
soling to know that men like yourself, busy 
with legislative matters, can stop to pay 
tribute to a truly great American. 

With every good wish, I am 

Cordially yours, 
J. F. T. O’CoNNoR. 





Congressional Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1846 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask urfanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “La Follette Resolution,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
April 21, 1946. The editorial deals with 
the reorganization of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

LA FOLLETTE RESOLUTION 

What is delaying the congressional reor- 

ganization movement? To our way of think- 
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ing the enactment of legislation to carry out 
the recommendations of the La Follette- 
Monroney committee is an obligation of the 
utmost urgency. In the long run it may 
prove more significant and momentous than 
any other act ky the present Congress. For 
what is sought is nothing less than an over- 
hauling of our national policy-making sys- 
tem to bring it abreast of the great new re- 
sponsibilities tha. have come to it. Obvi- 
ously the reaction of Congress to this under- 
taking will profoundly affect its ability to 
legislate in the public interest—even the 
ability of American democracy to survive in 
an age of ‘nfinite complexity. 

The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress made its report 6 weeks ago. It 
was widely and warmly praised. We get the 
impression that nothing Congress could do 
in the weeks ahead would be more heartily 
indorsed by the public than ungrudging ac- 
ceptance of the reforms proposed in this 
report. Surely Congress ought to take ad- 
vantage of this floodtide of public support to 
put its house in order. But days stretch into 
weeks and the good work of the joint com- 
mittee is not yet in the hands of a group 
with the authority and understanding re- 
quired to transform it into legislation 

The first step, of course, is to approve 
Senator La FOLLETTE's resolution to create a 
special six-man committee with authority to 
consider and report out legislation for effec- 
tive organization of Congress. It may seem 
strange that Senator LA FOLLETTE, the advo- 
cate of drastic reduction in the number of 
committees of Congress and elimination of 
special committees, should be seeking a spe- 
cial committee to effectuate his purpose in 
this instance. But that seems to be the only 
feasible way of achieving the suggested re- 
forms. We understand that a bill to carry 
out the joint committee proposals has already 
been drafted. But a special] group of experts 
is needed to get that measure onto the Senate 
floor in proper shape. The Senate should 
not hesitate to revamp its study committee 
into an action committee. 

It is not a question of taking a job away 
from any standing committee, for no regular 
committee has the background for dealing 
with this legislation. Rather it is a question 
of entrusting a legislative task to the group 
of Senators who are best qualified to deal 
with it. To give this assignment to any other 
group would be an exhibition of the gross 
ineficiency in Congress which the joint com- 
mittee’s report exposes. The important thing 
is to get the new system into operation. 
Congress has urgent need of the expert as- 
sistance proposed. Policy committees in 
both houses are in great demand to facili- 
tate the making and enactment of a joint 
Presidential-congressional program. 

To be sure, there are some reforms for 
which the committee did not speak, such as 
the elimination of seniority as the test of 
committee leadership But its positive 
recommendations are thoughtful, practicable 
and far-reaching. They go as far as a con- 
gressional committee can be expected to go 
in one jump. We are thoroughly convinced 
that the best course is to get on with the 
business of putting these approved changes 
into effect with the least possible delay 





St. Lawrence Waterway Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the ReEcorp an article 
headed “St. Lawrence power demand seen 
as heavy,” published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Apri] 20, 1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ST. LAWRENCE POWER DEMAND SEEN AS HEAVY— 

FPC ESTIMATES CALL FOR UNITED STATES POR- 

TION OF ENERGY WILL TOP POSSIBLE SUPPLY 


Demand for power in the area within trans- 
mission distance of the hydroelectric devel- 
opments planned under the St. Lawrence 
waterway development program will repre- 
sent more energy than would be available 
from the United States portion of power 
developed by the project, according to a 
study of the generating capacity, cost, and 
marketability of power from the proposed 
new source by the Federal Power Commission. 

The report, which has just become avail- 
abie here, was prepared by the FPC’s Bureau 
of Power and was submitted to the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee during recent hearings on the water- 
way program. It differs from reports made 
available earlier in which figures on power 
arising from the Niagara Falls redevelopment 
were combined with those on the St. Law- 
rence plan. 

The report points out that a total of 2,290,- 
000 horsepower of hydroelectric power would 
be available from the powerhouse at Barn- 
hart Island, on the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, 1,100,000 of which 
would go to the United States, for distribu- 
tion in the industrial area of New England, 
excluding Maine, all of New York State, 
northeastern Pennsylvania, and portions of 
New Jersey. This is equivalent to a generat- 
ing capacity of 940,500 kilowatts. 

This power could be manufactured and 
distributed at costs ranging between 1.66 
mills a kilowatt-hour, delivered, at Oswego, 
N. Y., and 2.61 mills at Providence, R. I., 
Somerset, Mass., or North Weymouth, Mass. 
By comparison, the report says, steam-elec- 
tric power production, based on 1944 cost 
figures, cost 4.71 mills at Oswego, and 6.52, 
6.58, and 7.04 mills in the other localities. 

The report states that wartime capacity 
additions in this area did not keep pace with 
normal peacetime requirements, amounts of 
power needed for wartime operations having 
been obtained through diversions of water at 
Niagara Falls, imports of power from Canada, 
and imports from other regions through 
pocling interconnections. The assured ca- 
pacity that could be depended upon to carry 
the load in the area, after reserve allowances 
to maintain service in December 1945, was 
6,363,077 kilowatts, while the estimated peak 
demand was 6,461,020 kilowatts, leaving a 
deficit of 97,943 kilowatts, it declares. 


Opposition by United Federal Workers 
of America to American Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, Mazch 5), 1946 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an editorial 
entitled “Federal Party Line,” published 
in téday’s Washington Evening Star. 


The editorial discusses the rather 
amazing spectacle of an organization of 
Federal employees banded together in a 
union which does not attack the Gov- 
ernment on any ground of compensation 
or working conditions, but adopts the 
Communist Daily Worker’s party line in 
denouncing our Government as being 
imperialistic in our dealings with the rest 
of the world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL PARTY LINE 


It is to be expected that a union, even a 
union of Federal workers, would seek to 
attract new members by attacking the work- 
ing standards of the employer, and this de- 
spite the fact that the employer happens 
to be the Government. But when this same 
union of Federal employees attacks the em- 
ployer’s foreign policies, and uses as its text 
a theme which could have been lifted bodily 
from the Communist Daily Worker, it is time 
to ask whether the employer should sanction 
or in any way recognize such a union. 

The United Federal Workers of America, 
CIO, are meeting in Atlantic City, and have 
voted there to merge with the CIO State, 
County, and Municipal Workers of America, 
resulting in a probable total membership of 
something less than 100,000. 

This means that the new organization has 
a strength that is not inconsequential, and 
lends added significance to the charge, con- 
tained in a report submitted by the UFWA 
Officers, that the Truman administration as 
well as Congress “is actually carrying out a 
program of aggressive imperialism in foreign 
affairs and of attacking labor and lowering 
living standards at home.” 

Such an accusation is the rankest sort of 
nonsense, but it faithfully echoes the Com- 
munist Party line. And if it could be as- 
sumed that it has the endorsement of up- 
ward of 100,000 Federal, State, county, and 
municipal employees, there would be no es- 
caping the conclusion that the Communists 
are indeed strongly intrenched in this coun- 
try’s governmental structure. It is to be 
hoped that the views of the UFWA officers 
are not representative of the views of its 
members, yet it seems clear enough that, in 
any event, this merged governmental union 
will bear close watching. 


Priorities to Veterans and Schools in 
Purchase of Surplus _ Electronics 
Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last week 
Congress passed and sent to the White 
House Senate bill 1757 to grant a higher 
priority to veterans in the purchase of 
surplus property. 

It remains to be seen whether the will 
and intent of Congress in passing this 
law will be fulfilled any more than the 
will and intent of Congress have been 
fulfilled with regard to veterans’ and 
schools’ priorities in buying surplus under 
the original surplus property law. 

I invite attention to my correspond- 
ence with General Gregory, of the War 
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Assets Administration, regarding the fai]. 
ure of WAA to supply veterans ang 
schools with surplus electronics equip. 
ment which they desire. I have com- 
mented upon this matter on the floor 
of the Senate on several occasions, in- 
cluding April 2 and April 9. 

I should now like to introduce into the 
REcorD some correspondence between the 
distinguished president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Dr. Kar) 
T. Compton, and Mr. W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, former Surplus Property Adminis- 
trator, regarding this crucial matter of 
surplus electronics equipment for schools. 
At the present time I am awaiting a reply 
from General Gregory in response to my 
latest communication to him on this sub- 
ject, and particularly with regard to my 
suggestions for the overhauling of the 
surplus disposal machinery so that the 
Nation’s ex-servicemen and their educa- 
tional institutions get the fair break in 
buying surplus which Congress intended 
for them. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that this correspondence between Dr. 
Compton and Mr. Symington be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
oF TECHNOLOGY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
March 23, 1946. 

Mr. W. Stuart SYMINGTON, 

Surplus Property Administrator, 

War Assets Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Re Surplus electronic equipment for educa- 

tional institutions. F 

Dear Mr. SYMINGTON: It has come to my 
attention, through the committee on edu- 
cation of the Institute of Radio Engineers 
and a United States Office of Education 
Advisory Committee on Surplus Property 
Utilization, that the schools and colleges of 
the country thus far have not succeeded in 
receiving any significant amounts of surplus 
Government electronic equipment notwith- 
standing the fact that over $130,000,000 
worth of communication and radar equip- 
ment and components already have been 
declared surplus. Their only success has 
been dependent on finding a jobber who hap- 
pens to have what they want—a rare circum- 
stance—and paying the jobber’s profit price. 
This is not what was intended in the regula- 
tions issued by the Surplus Property Admin- 
istration. The matter is critically urgent for 
the following reasons: 

Owing to circumstances created by the 
war our schools and colleges now need sub- 
stantial quantities of electronc apparatus 
and parts. Educational laboratory equip- 
ment worn out through intensive use in war 
training programs must be replaced; new 
apparatus must be provided to keep instruc- 
tion abreast of wartime technical advances; 
and in many cases facilities must be greatly 
enlarged to meet adequately the growing 
postwar demands for instruction and student 
research. 

This is extremely urgent right now because 
electronics is a glamor subject of study 
sought by so many returning veteran stu- 
dents, and our institutions are unable with- 
out help to get an adequate amount of in- 
structional equipment. It is difficult to see 
how surplus electronic equipment, as well as 
many other kinds of surplus property, can be 
better utilized now for national security and 
welfare than by making it readily available 
to our educational institutions. 

Th: United States Office of Education, in 
cooperation with the War Assets Corpora- 
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tion and State governments, is endeavoring 
to establish means for distributing surplus 
electronic equipment to needy schools and 
colleges. This move should be supported and 
expedited in every possible way, for with 
present disposal methods the schools and 
colleges are not receiving electronic equip- 
ment, and early modification of regulations 
and procedures must be accomplished if the 
needs of education are to be served ade- 
quately. 

Under existing regulations of the Surplus 
Property Board public and nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions are entitled to purchase 
surplus property with a discount of 40 per- 
cent from the fair value. Also, under cer- 
tain conditions property having no commer- 
cial value may be donated to schools. Re- 
cently there have been a number of disturb- 
ing cases in which surplus radio equipment 
of the kind required by schools has passed 
into the hands of retail distributors who have 
sold it to the public at substantial profit. 

The armed services and other Government 
agencies Owning electronic equipment can 
help to improve the present situation: 

1. By making promptly available to the 
United States Office of Education detailed in- 
formation regarding the kinds and quantities 
of electronic equipment likely to be declared 
surplus. 

2. By liberalizing their policies governing 
the donation or loan of surplus electronic 
equipment to educational institutions. 

In the interests of our national welfare, I 
urge you to do everything within your power 
to assist our educational institutions in ac- 
quiring surplus electronic equipment and 
components for use in their postwar pro- 
grams, and especially right now when we are 
struggling to handle the peak load of re- 
turning veterans. 

Sincerely yours, 
Karu T. CoMpTon. 
Apri 8, 1946. 
Mr. Kart T. COMPTON, 
President, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Compton: Thank you for your 
letter of March 23. 

Unfortunately, I am no longer in the sur- 
plus picture and therefore, am taking the 
liberty of sending your letter to Lt. Gen. 
E. B. Gregory, head of War Assets Adminis- 
tration, who would have authority in this 
matter. 

I want you to know, however, that I be- 
lieve the future of America depends upon 
the Government doing everything in its power 
to help people like yourself, Dr. Draper and 
Dr. Brown, with whom I was associated be- 
fore I went into Government, maintain a 
directive interest in the scientific future of 
hew weapons. 

If I can be of any service to you in this 
matter, please do not hesitate to give me a 
call. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Stuart SyMINGTON, 
Assistant Secretary of War for Air. 





Tribute to Chief Justice Stone by H. C. 
Carlisle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 
Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very beau- 
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tiful eulogy on the late Chief Justice 
Stone in the form of a poem by Horace 
C. Carlisle. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHIEF JUSTICE STONE 
The serene Supreme Court of the United 
States 

Sits in sackcloth and ashes today; 

Her Chief Justice has silently passed through 
the gates, 

At the end of the straight narrow way. 
A great scholar, wise statesman, just jurist, 


true man, 
From the earth, which he loved so, is 
gone; 
It would not have been thus. had it not been 
God’s plan, 


To promote the great Chief Justice Stone. 


“Equal justice,” vouchsafed, “under law,” 
truly he 
Preached and practiced, in his daily life, 
And its principles crystalize every decree 
That he rendered, in this age of strife. 
“Justice, guardian” angel “of liberty,” was 
His own guardian, which led him on, 
In the glorious wake of the Stripes and the 
Stars— 
Every Justice loved Chief Justice Stone. 


Every Justice upon the Supreme Court 
bench must, 
In submission, to providence bow, 
And pledge renewed allegiance, for “In God 
We Trust” 
Has a stronger significance now, 
Since he’s called to the bench on the high 
court above, 
By the Great Judge, to serve Him alone, 
In the beauty of holiness, justice, and love— 
God had need for His Chief Justice Stone. 
— Horace C. Carlisle. 





British Action With Regard to 
Trans-Jordan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UN'TED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 15, 1946. The letter was written 
by our former colleague, Senator Guy M. 
Gillette, now president of the American 
League for a Free Palestine, Inc. I bring 
this letter to the attention of the Senate 
since it deals with a subject which we 
discussed a few days ago, cOncerning the 
illegality of Britain’s action in separating 
Palestine and granting independence to a 
séction of that country called Trans- 
Jordan. Senator Gillette’s letter con- 
tains a point-by-point confirmation of 
this assertion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

To the Eprror oF THE Srar: 

The editorial discussion in the Star are 
always eminently fair and instructive. It 
therefore, was with surprise that I read the 
statements of your editorial entitled “End of 
a Mandate,” which appeared in the edition of 
April 1. May I call your attention to the fol- 
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lowing statement of facts as I believe them 
to be? 

1. By the terms of article 22 of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, certain col- 
onies and territories, as a result of World War 
I, have ceased to be under the sovereignty 
of the states which formerly governed them 
and were placed in a mandatory system un- 
der the control of the League of Nations. It 
Was asserted that these territories formed a 
sacred trust of civilization and should be 
placed by the League under the supervision 
of mandatories with a degree of authority 
and control “explicitly defined in each case by 
the Council.” 

2. By the terms of the treaty of peace 
signed by the principal Allied and associated 
powers with Turkey after World War I, the 
boundaries of Turkey definitely were estab- 
lished, and the remaining territories of the 
former Turkish Empire passed to the Allied 
and associated powers, and from them to 
the League of Nations. 

3. On July 24, 1922, a mandate was granted 
to Great Britain which came into force Sep- 
tember 29, 1923, and which nominated Great 
Britain as the mandatory for the territory 
of Palestine, and Great Britain accepted the 
mandate under its clearly defined terms. 

4. The territory of Palestine was defined 
as territory formerly belonging to the Turk- 
ish Empire within “such boundary as may 
be fixed” by the League of Nations. Article 
25 of the mandate specifically referred to 
the territories lying between the Jordan 
River and the eastern boundary of Pales- 
tine as “ultimately determined” by the 
League. The territory reportedly estab- 
lished as the free and independent state of 
Trans-Jordan clearly was included in the 
Palestine mandate. 

5. The only authority which Great Britain 
has over Palestine derives from the mandate 
she received from the League of Nations. 

6. In article 25 of the mandate for 
Palestine, the mandatory was authorized 
“with the consent of the Council of the 
League to postpone or withhold” application 
of certain provisions of the mandate as the 
mandatory might consider inapplicable to the 
existing local condition and to administer 
the territory under rules suitable to condi- 
tions then existing, provided that no change 
in administration should be made incon- 
sistent with the provisions of specified 
articles of the mandate. Great Britain has 
no authority to terminate her mandate over 
this portion of Palestine nor to separate it 


in any way from the territory of Palestine. 
Even changes in rules for the administration 
of the area east of the Jordan could be made 
only with the consent of the Council of the 
League for postponement or withholding of 


the application of certain provisions of the 
mandate. 

7. Article 27 of the mandate requires the 
consent of the League of Nations for any 
modification of the terms of the mandate. 

8. Article 5 of the mandate explicitly pro- 
vides that the mandatory shall be responsible 
for seeing that no Palestinian territory shall 
be in any way placed under the control of a 
foreign power. If the news reports are cor- 
rect, Great Britain has violated this pro- 
vision by delivering to a foreign potentate, 
for the exercise of governmental authority, 
this portion of Palestine. 


9. Under a formal treaty between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Government of Great Britain, entered into 


December 5, 1925, the terms of the mandate 
for Palestine were set out word for word and 
consented to by the United States with the 
definite provision under article 7 of the 
treaty that no change in the terms of the 
mandate should be made unless the change 
shall have been assented to by the United 
States. 

10. According to article 3 of the Anglo- 
American treaty (referred to in 9 above), 
“vested American property rights in the 
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mandated territory shall be respected and 
in no way impaired.” Certainly the ampu- 
tation of two-thirds of the territory of any 
country inevitably must impair the oppor- 
tunities for economic development and 
hence the value of investments in the residual 
portion. Large amounts of American capital 
have gone into the development of Palestine. 
The separation of Trans-Jordan completely 
changes the economic and agricultural pros- 
pect of the entire territory of Palestine and 
jeopardizes these American investments. Ob- 
viously, American rights have been disre- 
garded in this action of the British Govern- 
ment. The present arbitrary division cuts 
across the economic and financial backbone 
of the country and depreciates the value of 
the capital which was invested by American 
interests in the past generation. Further- 
more, such unilateral disregard of treaty ob- 
ligations creates a dangerous precedent when 
one considers the present scope of American 
investments abroad. 

11. The League of Nations, for which Great 
Britain has been acting as mandatory agent, 
is in process of effecting its own dissolution. 
In the United Nations Charter adopted at 
San Francisco there was set up under chapter 
XII an international trusteeship system de- 
signed to administer certain dependent areas 
including territories already under mandate. 
In chapter XII of the charter there appeared 
the following applicable provisions: (a) Ter- 
ritory shall be placed under trusteeship by 
trusteeship agreements negotiated by the 
states directly concerned including the man- 
datory power in the case of territories now 
held under mandate, and shall be approved 
as provided in articles 83 and 85; (b) article 
80 provides that nothing in this chapter shall 
be construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any states or 
any peoples under the terms of existing in- 
ternational instruments; (c) article 85 pro- 
vides that in areas not designated as stra- 
tegic approval of the terms of trusteeship 
agreements shall be exercised by the General 
Assembly. 

Guy M. GILLETTE, 
President, American League for a 
Free Palestine, Inc. 


er 


The Supreme Issue in Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Supreme Issue in 
Spain,” by William Henry Chamberlin, 
which was published in the New York 
Journal and American on April 20 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE SUPREME ISSUE IN SPAIN 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

There is one issue in connection with the 
Spanish situation, and only one, which is of 
supreme importance to the safety and na- 
tional interests of the United States. 

This is whether Moscow-directed Red fas- 
cism is to gain a foothold on the shores of 
the Atlantic and a bridgehead for aggressive 
anti-American infiltration into the countries 
of Cen‘ral and South America. 


The points which are often raised in order 
to obscure or cbnceal this main issue—such 
points as the dictatorial character of the 
Franco regime, or its war record, or the al- 
leged activities of German scientists in 
Spain—are trivial or irrelevant. 

It is to be hoped that the men responsible 
for the direction of our foreign policy will 
keep their eyes fixed squarely on the issue of 
American security, and will refuse to be 
pushed into action detrimental to American 
interests by the noisy clamor of groups which 
often combine extreme hostility to the 
Franco regime with an extremely tolerant 
and even enthusiastic attitude toward any 
dictatorship which is run by Communists. 

The sponsorship of the recent proposal to 
the UN to oust Franco is extremely revealing. 

It is nominally that of Dr. Oscar Lange, 
representative in Washington of the Soviet- 
dominated puppet regime in Warsaw, which 
is indignantly and contemptuously repudi- 
ated by more than 90 percent of Poles and 
people of Polish origin in America and else- 
where, who are free to express their opinions. 

Dr. Lange is a left-wing Polish Socialist 
who renounced his Polish citizenship in order 
to become a United States citizen and more 
recently forsook his American allegiance in 
order to become Ambassador of the Moscow- 
sponsored, Communist-dominated Polish re- 
gime. 

Everyone who has followed up the United 
Nations session in New York could observe 
how eagerly he has played the role of errand 
boy for the Soviet Ambassador, Andrei 
Gromyko. 

His vote has always been at Gromyko’s dis- 
position and when the Soviet envoy staged 
his walkout from the Council, Lange re- 
mained, apparently for observation purposes. 

The voice in this latest maneuver may be 
the voice of Lange but the hand is the hand 
of Moscow. 

It should be noted that the present regime 
in Poland is about the last government in 
the world which could plausibly indict an- 
other government on the charge of dictator- 
ship. 

Reliable independent American correspond- 
ents report a hundred thousand inmates of 
Polish concentration camps. Soviet military 
authorities control all important decisions. 

The Yalta promise of free speech, free press, 
free elections has remained a dead letter. 

Of these two regimes, the Polish and the 
Spanish, both are ruling by arbitrary meth- 
ods, and without benefit of American ideas of 
political and civil liberty. 

But it may at least be said of Franco that 
he is not sitting on foreign bayonets. 

Much of the hue-and-cry that has been 
raised against Franco in this country would 
be logical only if we were willing to go all out 
on a crusade against dictatorship everywhere 
in the world. 

There is no convincing evidence that 
Franco, since the end of the sanguinary civil 
war, has killed, tortured, or jailed as many 
people, in proportion to population, as has 
Stalin in Russia or such Soviet satellite rulers 
as Tito in Yugoslavia and Bierut in Poland. 

Yet there is no proposal to exclude the 
Soviet Union and its satellite regimes—most 
of them quite as ruthless as Franco’s govern- 
ment in Spain—from membership in the 
United Nations. 

Does it make sense, in morals, logic, or 
American self-interest, to direct our foreign 
policy on the assumption that Communist or 
Communist-controlled dictatorships are ad- 
mirable, while anti-Communist dictatorships 
are utterly wicked? 

Discriminatory treatment for Franco is 
sometimes advocated on the ground of his ex- 
pressions of sympathy with the Axis cause 
during the war. 

But a careful examination of Franco’s war 
record, even in the light of the documents 
which were released by the State Department 
a few weeks ago, reveals extremely little posi- 
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tive aid to Germany after America’s entrance 
into the conflict. 

Former Ambassador Carlton Hayes, in his 
excellent book on his wartime mission to 
Spain, cites repeated instances in which 
Franco was deliberately unneutral on the 
United Nations side after the tide of war 
had turned. 

What the Spanish dictator apparently tried 
to do, and with some skill and success, was to 
keep his country out of the war. 

If this involved some appeasement and 
some flowery speeches at the time when large 
German armies were at the Pyrenees, one 
should not forget that Stalin and Molotov 
paid Hitler in the same coin during the period 
of the Soviet-German pact. 

It is high time for some officials in Wash- 
ington to realize that the war is over. 

The Polish note to the UN accuses Spain 
of being a menace to international peace. 
This is absurd on the face of it. 

The Franco regime is politically isolated in 
an industrially backward country. It could 
not conceivably launch an aggressive war. 

One could only wish that the peace of the 
world were equally secure against aggression 
from other quarters. 

It has been loosely charged that German 
scientists are working on atomic research in 
Spain. The Spanish Government has offered 
to submit this charge to foreign investiga- 
tion. 

As Spain is not an advanced country in 
scientific research or in industrial capacity 
it is highly probable that the hundreds of 
German atomic scientists who are working 
on atomic research under Soviet control 
would be much more worth watching than 
the few who may be in Spain. 

The American attitude toward the Spanish 
issue should not be determined by emotional 
like or dislike of the Franco regime. Almost 
all Americans (a few Communists and fellow 
travelers being the most conspicuous excep- 
tions) prefer our free institutions to any 
brand or shade of totalitarianism, whether 
it be Communist or Fascist. 

Most Americans would welcome progress 
toward democracy and liberalism in Spain, 
just as they would welcome such an evolu- 
tion in Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and in the Soviet Union itself. 

But the point which our diplomats must 
never lose sight of is that Spain under Franco 
is not and cannot be a threat to our security, 
to our way of life. 

It is just one of many modern dictator- 
ships, impotent for aggression outside its own 
frontiers. 

On the other hand, a Soviet-dominated 
Spain, ruled by Communists behind the 
familiar false front of a “democratic coali- 
tion,” would be a deadly threat to European 
reconstruction, to the vital interests of Great 
Britain, to the order and security of the 
American atmosphere. 

For such a Spain would not be an isolated 
dictatorship, but a part of the vast and grow- 
ing Soviet Red Fascist empire. 

This Red empire has already swallowed up 
by annexation a dozen countries and regions 
with a population of 25,000,000, and has ac- 
quired a dominant position in a dozen others, 
with a population of 150,000,000. 

One need only use a map and a little imagi- 
nation to realize what a tremendous prize 
Spain would be for the Red empire. 

The Communist movement in France, al- 
ready strong, would receive a powerful new 
impetus. 

What remained of Europe would be caught 
in Red pincers from the east and from the 
west. The British lifeline in the Mediter- 
ranean would be cut. 

The shipments of gold and foreign cur- 
rency which have been coming into France 
from Moscow by air to finance French Com- 
munist activities would soon be flowing into 
Spain, 











An assorted variety of international Com- 
munist agents, duly provided with Spanish 
passports certifying them as wine merchants, 
coffee purchasers, and what-not would soon 
be flooding South and Central America. 

It could, of course, be argued that a non- 
Communist democratic regime would be a 
desirable successor to Franco. 

But is such a regime to be had for the 
asking? 

Should the United States and Great Britain 
allow themselves to be duped by this Soviet- 
inspired Polish-sponsored move into resorting 
to economic sanctions or armed intervention 
the result might well be civil war, bloodshed, 
and chaos in Spain. 

The Spanish pendulum would be apt to 
swing widely from right to left. 

Fanatical, well organized, well financed, 
and strongly backed by their comrades across 
the French border, the Spanish Communists 
would seem to stand a strong chance of being 
the main ultimate winners from a new period 
of civil disorder in Spain. 

And once a Communist-controlled type of 
dictatorship is clamped down on a country, 
it is not easy to get rid of 

We should certainly use our diplomatic 
influence with the Franco government to 
promote release of political prisoners and 
other measures which would eliminate its 
more objectionable repressive features and 
pave the way for the development of a more 
representative type of government in the 
future. 

But we would commit a cardinal mis- 
take, and one which we might regret for 
generations to come, if we helped to bring 
the Red fascism, which is called communism, 
right up to our Atlantic frontier. 

For it is only this Red brand of totalitar- 
ianism that today possesses sufficient military 
power and industrial resources to represent a 
genuine threat to world peace. 





United States Should Be World’s Banker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5),.1946 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “United States Should Be World’s 
Banker,” written by Ralph W. Page, and 
published in the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin of March 27, 1846. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SHOULD BE WORLD'S BANKER 

(By Ralph W. Page) 

WASHINGTON, March 27.—The nature and 
extent of the rivalry between Russia and the 
United States is almost wholly obscured by 
dwelling upon the danger of armed conflict 
and the war of words over ideologies. The 
issue is not military strength, and will not 
be settled by explosives. Neither is it an in- 
tellectual debate to be determined by logic 
and arguments. 

It is a world-wide clash of economic sys- 
tems. The peoples of the world are asked to 
choose between a socialized collective econ- 
omy and capitalism, American style. 

This contest cannot be decided either by 
guns or by rhetoric. The populations will be 
compelled to adopt the system which in fact 
produces the best—or the quickest—results 
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in terms of food, clothing, shelter, and means 
of material survival. 

It is not hard to demonstrate that private 
enterprise as developed and practiced in this 
country provides our own people with in- 
comparable production of wealth and also 
with personal liberties and cultural stand- 
ards incompatible with the centralized pow- 
er and regimentation inherent in the col- 
lective system. 

But all this is beside the point. The great 
masses throughout China, India, and the 
Orient are not concerned with civil liberties. 
They are in a deadly race with starvation. 
And in devastated Europe the necessity for 
organizing to produce a bare subsistence is 
so imperative that the most practical and 
immediate means will be embraced, regard- 
less of precedents or theoretical arguments. 

In this situation the Soviets have an ace 
in the hole. They can put a population to 
work on material resources to produce at 
once without the aid of machinery or accu- 
mulated capital. And they have another 
appeal. They accept all races as their own 
equals—and however tyrannical their regime, 
they release the individuals from the sense 
of inferiority which is imposed upon them 
by our Western system. 

It has been our wont to meet the expand- 
ing influence of this Russian method by ridi- 
cule and the assertion that it does not and 
will not work. Certainly it cannot compete 
here. But the fact is that it does work to 
the advantage and satisfaction of rejuve- 
nated millions of Russians, to the envy of un- 
told myriads of their neighbors still in 
despair. 

The difficulty of selling and expanding our 
capitalist system, with its manifest advan- 
tages of personal and political freedom, is 
that it requires capital. You can’t have a 
capitalistic system without capital. And 
practically speaking the United States has 
emerged from the holocaust with all the capi- 
tal. 

Free enterprise cannot operate without 
credit. We found that out ourselves in 1933. 
Shut down the banks, and people perforce 
revert to collectivism in some form. 

It follows that if we hope to maintain, not 
to mention expand, our conception of free 
enterprise, we have no alternative but to be- 
come the bankers of the revival. 

The very minimum requirement fs support 
of the capitalist system in the British Com- 
monwealths, France, and China by adequate 
and liberal loans. It is absurd to exhort peo- 
ple to embrace capitalism and at the same 
time deny them the only possible means of 
doing so. 

Pailure to understand this is resulting in 
the frantic efforts of our most confirmed 
devotees of Americanism to insure world- 
wide increase of socialistic practices and the 
Russian credo by denying these loans and 
blocking the flow of capital throughout the 
world. 





Retroactive Pay to Discharged Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, at 
the request of Mr. Leib of the Amvets, 
I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
letter from the Civil Service Commission 
signed by Commissioner Flemming refer- 
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ring to the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


UnitTep STATES Civit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1946. 
Mr. J. H. Ler, 
Legislative Director, American Veterans 
of World War II, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Leis: I have your letter of April 
18, 1946, in which you ask me whether “in 
the case of a civil-service employee, who is 
discharged for some alleged irregular act on 
his part and should the findings of the In- 
vestigation Board prove his innocence, does 
he receive any remuneration for his public 
disgrace? Is his pay retroactive to the time 
of his discharge? 

I assume that you are referring to cases 
adjudicated by the Commission under sec- 
tion 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944. This section provides that where a 
permanent or indefinite preference eligible 
is to be discharged certain procedures must 
be followed, and if the discharge is effected 
the preference eligible shall have the right 
to appeal to the Civil Service Commission 
and to make a personal appearance through 
a designated representative. The section fur- 
ther provides that after investigation and 
consideration of the evidence submitted, the 
Civil Service Commission shall submit its 
findings and recommendations to the proper 
administrative officer and shall send copies to 
the appellant or to his designated represen- 
tative. 

You will note that the section gives the 
Commission authority to make a finding and 
recommendation to the employing agency 
with respect to the action to be taken but 
contains no provision for the enforcement 
of the Commission's recommendation or for 
the payment of salary for the period during 
which the preference eligible is out of the 
service. 

As to the matter of enforcing its recom- 
mendations, the President of the United 
States, in a letter under date of August 23, 
1945, addressed to the heads of executive de- 
partments and agencies, indicated his desire 
that the heads of all departments and agen- 
cies arrange to put into effect as promptly 
as possible the recommendations which the 
Civil Service Commission makes under sec- 
tion 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944. 

The President stated that this constitutes 


another way in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can demonstrate that it intends to live 
up to both the letter and the spirit of the 


Veterans’ Preference Act. 

Concerning the matter of pay for the pe- 
riod during which the employee is out of the 
service, the Comptroller Genera! had ruled on 
several occasions that no order can cperate 
retroactively to restore pay for any period of 
suspension. The Comptroller General stated 
that a suspended officer or employee is in a 
nonpay status for the period of suspension 
whether the order of suspension specifically 
states that it shall be without pay or is 
merely silent on the question. The Comp- 
troller General has also ruled that the fact 
that the charges were disproved and the em- 


ployee restored to duty does not authorize 
Payment of salary during the period of sus- 
pension lawfully made. 

The foregoing decisions of the Comptroller 


General were made long prior to the enact- 
ment of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. 
In connection with appeals under section 14, 
and restorations as a result of such appeals, 
the Commission submitted certain questions 
to the Comptroller General. Under date of 
March 4, 1946, the Comptroller General re- 
plied to the Commission’s inquiries, adher- 
ing to his former decisions that when an 
authorized separation from the service has 
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become an accomplished fact it cannot there- 
after be rescinded or set aside by adminis- 
trative action. The Comptroller General 
further stated that with respect to appeals 
under section 14 his former rulings apply 
and that in the absence of specific statutory 
authority compensation may not be paid an 
employee for the period covered by an au- 
thorized suspension during which no duty is 
performed, regardless of whether the em- 
ployee subsequently is restored to duty, ex- 
cept that, in cases of unjustified suspensions, 
the annual leave to the credit of the employee 
at the date of the suspension may be sub- 
stituted for a corresponding period of the 
suspension. The Comptroller General also 
held that when the preference eligible is 
restored after appeal the restoration must be 
made as of the date of such restoration and 
not as of the date of separation. 

The Commission has for some time been 
concerned with the matter of pay where the 
preierence eligible is restored after appeal 
to the Commission and a finding in his favor. 
In its sixty-second annual report covering 
the year 1945, the Commission made recom- 
mendation in the following language: 

“Where a veteran’s appeal of his dismissal 
is upheld by the Civil Service Commission, 
and the head of the agency, acting on the 
recommendation of the Commission, restores 
the veteran to his position, the head of the 
agency should have the authority to com- 
pensate the veteran for the time lost from 
work. Also where a veteran or nonveteran 
employee is suspended by the head of the 
agency pending action on charges, and the 
employee is later restored to his position, the 
head of the agency should have the right to 
authorize back pay for the time lost.” 

Section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act 
of 1944 provides, among other things, that 
when a veteran has been dismissed from the 
service, he may appeal to the Civil Service 
Commission from such action. In some 
cases, the complicated nature of the issues 
involved in an appeal results in unavoidable 
delays during which time the veteran may be 
off the pay roll. In our judgment, if the 
Commission’s decision is favorable to the 
veteran and the head of the agency restores 
the veteran to his position, the agency should 
have the authority to compensate the veteran 
for the time he lost from work during the 
handling of his appeal. 

In cases of suspensions pending action on 
charges, the head of an agency should have 
the right to authorize pay for time lost when 
the employee is to be restored to his posi- 
tion, whether the employee is a veteran or 
not. 

Pending action by Congress, it does not 
appear that there is any relief in the case 
of an employee under the circumstances cited 
in your letter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Commissioner, 


Production of Wheat in Connection With 
World Food Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorpD a radio ad- 
dress on the subject of wheat produc- 
tion in connection with the world’s food 
program by Gordon Roth, director of 


public relations, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening from GTA. 

This is an appeal for wheat. 

Before we begin our broadcast we want to 
ask a few simple questions. Maybe some of 
you can answer them. Do you know how 
many loaves of bread you can make from 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat? Do you know 
how far they would go in a hungry world? 
Do you know how many people they would 
feed and help to keep alive? These answers 
will never be known, for that much wheat 
was never shipped, so the loaves of bread 
were never baked, and the hungry were not 
fed. That 10,000,000 bushels is how much 
the United States is behind on its wheat 
commitments for the first 3 months of this 
year. That is not to say that the deficit 
brought on actual starvation. There is no 
way of knowing whether it did or not, rut 
it did cause a further pathetic cutting down 
of food for millions of hungry people in 
Europe and Asia. 

There is no use to blink our eyes to the 
critical situation. The threat of famine 
already is kindled. It can sweep like a 
prairie fire over one-half the world. But this 
is what is encouraging: The lag in wheat 
shipments abroad does not mean that the 
race with starvation is lost. Headway is be- 
ing made. The next 30 to 60 days will decide 
the race. It is a race against time which 
has started on the wheat farms of the North- 
west and will end in Europe and Asia. It 
is a race between a hundred million bushels 
of wheat and starvation. 

Wheat is not all that is needed to keep 
millions of people alive. The United States 
must send fats to supply calories in concen- 
trated form. The United States must sup- 
ply evaporated milk and eggs and cheese and 
even some meat. These foods are all needed, 
but what is needed most of all and first of 
all is wheat. When the main purpose is to 
keep people alive, the first need is always 
wheat. It can be shipped and stored and 
rationed to large numbers of people more 
readily than any other food. It is the one 
life-saving food that can be obtained in 
volume. Right now wheat is the major wea- 
pon of peace. Every granary and bin is an 
arsenal. It must be moved to the front lines 
in a great world offensive against mass starva- 
tion. 

The Government says that there are 204,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat still on the farms. 
There is over 100,000,000 bushels still on the 
farms here in the Northwest. The job, the 
biggest single job right now, is to get it off 
the farms and into the elevators and boxcars 
and to the markets and from there, ready to 
load into the waiting ships. This is mercy 
wheat on an errand of mercy. Wheat is the 
need of half the world today. 

Your Farmers Union GTA has put all its 
people into this drive to get the wheat. The 
Farmers Union Central Exchange and Farm- 
ers Union Livestock are also working. The 
State Farmers Union groups in Minnesota 
and North Dakota and South Dakota and 
Montana are back of the drive. North Da- 
kota already has started a personal farm-to- 
farm canvass in all of the wheat-producing 
counties. Not a single bushel of wheat is too 
little. Every bushel of wheat will go to help 
save lives. 

This letter from Fiorello LaGuardia, the 
new Director General of UNRRA, tells how 
serious the need is for wheat. It was sent to 
Mr. Thatcher, as general manager of Farm- 
ers Union GTA, and says: “I want to thank 
you (and through you, the Farmers Union) 
for the encouragement given to millions of 
hungry people throughout the world. The 
new grain delivery plan will afford full and 
complete protection to the American farmer. 
If the wheat is delivered at once it will save 
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(and I can assure you I am not exaggerating, 
Mr. LaGuardia declares) the lives of a mil- 
lion people who otherwise face death by 
starvation by the end of May and through 
June and July. The food in some countries 
is so low that it does not permit men to work 
in the mines, in the forests, and in industry. 
UNRRA is providing subsistence food for 
200,000,000 people in Europe and 300,000,000 
in China. I know that the American wheat 
farmer will come through, as he has never 
failed his country and he has never failed 
humanity. The wheat delivery plan gives 
every advantage to the wheat grower. This 
time the city-slicker speculator cannot horn 
in (says LaGuardia), and that suits me fine. 
So I appeal to all God-loving citizens to come 
to the rescue of hungry people and earn their 
everlasting gratitude and the blessing of God 
Almighty.” 

That is the letter from LaGuardia, the 
Chief of the world food relief organization, 
who knows what the Farmers Union organi- 
zation and cooperatives can do and are doing. 
It came after a series of emergency confer- 
ences in St. Paul last week to explain how 
serious the need is and to give the details of 
the wheat-certificate plan to protect the 
farmer who delivers his wheat now. 

Now, what is the wheat-certificate plan and 
what has it to do with the need for wheat? 
We explained it briefly last week and have 
been asked to explain it again this Sunday. 
The United States Government wheat cer- 
tificate or wheat-loan plan was offered last 
February by Mr. Thatcher. It was backed by 
the farmers union, and the GTA, and other 
cooperatives, and the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, and the trade in gen- 
eral. It was adopted by the Government on 
April 5 in its present form. Under this 
plan all the farmer has to do is this: De- 
liver the wheat now on your farm to the 
country elevator, just as you always have 
done. When you turn over your wheat, you 
get a United States Government wheat 
certificate. The wheat certificate is the Gov- 
ernment’s pledge to pay you the prevailing 
market price for all the wheat you have 
hauled in on any day you choose to redeem 
the certificate. The certificate is a contract 
for sale. The Government’s guaranty is that 
the farmer is protected on any possible price 
increase on his wheat, up to April 1, 1947, 
that the farmer wishes to take advantage of. 
All the farmer has to do to get his cash is to 
fill out section 2 on the Government certifi- 
cate the day he wants to redeem the certifi- 
cate and notify Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the Government agency, handling the 
program. GTA is willing to do this for you 
farmers. 

What is the wheat certificate worth? We 
want to repeat again that the Government 
wheat certificate is worth exactly what the 
market price of the wheat is at your local 
elevator on the day you want to cash the 
certificate in. 

The need is for wheat, but quite frankly a 
number of farmers are holding their wheat 
in the hope of a better price. You have been 
told that wheat prices will go up. Some of 
you believe, according to your letters, that 
the price of wheat will go up as much as 50 
cents a bushel. Maybe you are right. May- 
be it will. But we want to repeat again— 
GTA does not know. However, GTA does 
know that under the Government wheat 
certificate plan, every farmer who hauls in 
his wheat now is protected. Every farmer is 
protected against losing out on any possible 
price increase, whether it is just a couple of 
cents or 50 cents a bushel, because you Can 
cash in the certificate and get the going mar- 
ket price. 

It takes time to do the big job of moving a 
hundred million bushels of emergency wheat, 
but it already is starting to move. The key 
to whether or not this program succeeds is 
North Dakota. The Government reports that 
there still is about 65,000,000 bushels on the 
North Dakota farms. It is too early to tell 











you how much wheat is moving, but we can 
tell you that a lot of it is ready to move, and 
some of it already has been loaded into box- 
cars and is on its journey of mercy. 


We wish that we had the time to read you 
some of the telegrams pledging support, tele- 
crams from farmers and co-op elevators, not 
only in North Dakota, but Minnesota, and 
South Dakota, and Montana, as well. Some 
of the promises are for 30,000 and 40,000 and 
even 50,000 bushels. Others are just around 
500 or 1,000 or 2,000 bushels, but these 
smaller promises are important too. You 
would be surprised how quickly a thousand 
bushels here, a thousand over there, a few 
thousand more on another farm, add up to 
millions of bushels. We do not have the 
time to read these telegrams to you but we 
want you to see them. A lot of them, nearly 
a whole newspaper page full of them, are be- 
ing printed in the special wheat extra of 
the Farmers Union Herald which goes to press 
tomorrow. You will want to read your copy 
from front to back when you get it this week. 
Nearly 250,000 copies of this issue of the 
Herald have been printed. Just about every 
farmer will get one. 


This edition of the Herald also contains a 
lot of information about the wheat certifi- 
cate plan. You should read it and study it. 
There is also a copy of the United States 
Government wheat certificate, exactly the 
same thing that elevator managers have for 
you to fill out when you haul in your wheat. 
You should study the certificate. It is simple 
and easy to understand. It protects you. 
Do you understand what the plan is all 
about? Do not be afraid to ask questions 
about it. Get all the answers, and when you 
understand the whole program, and what 
every bushel of wheat means in terms of 
human lives, you will want to do your part. 

Down in Washington somebody told the 
President that getting this wheat is the 
biggest job of building good will and help- 
ing the people of all time. The famine that 
faces other lands has brought all of us face 
to face with the biggest job of doing the 
right thing and the decent thing and being 
rewarded for our humanitarian efforts. Not 
only the lives of millions of people, but the 
future security of all of us—every one of us 
in the world—is involved in getting wheat 
and food. To save lives and to strengthen 
the hope for a lasting peace are the reward. 

Now, when we talk about these things, we 
know that the big job will not be done in 


New York, or Washington, or the Twin Cities..- 


The real job can only be done by you folks at 
home. It can only be done at the grass 
roots. It can only be done by people who 
take the time and effort to go out and tell the 
story. It can only be done by farmers who 
have the wheat. Washington and New York 
are thousands of miles from where the wheat 
is. Chicago and the Twin Cities and Duluth 
are hundreds of miles from where the wheat 
is. The wheat is on your farm. 

We want to repeat what LaGuardia and 
Thatcher and Government officials in Wash- 
ington all recognize. We feel that we must 
repeat to you what these men have said, men 
whose job it is to get the wheat. They know 
that to do the job they need the 100 percent 
backing of people out on the farms. They 
Said: “We are helpless unless every farmer 
understands how serious the need is. The 
farmers are the only ones who can make this 
drive work.” 

The big job must be done in every county 
and township and local community, done 
by people like you, done by people who will 
go out and see that every bushel of wheat 
that can be scraped together is hauled in to 
the local elevator now. This is the planting 
Season and there is work to be done in the 
field. There are always a thousand different 
chores on a farm, but the appeal of millions 
of people is that you do find time to give 
them a helping hand. They will not forget. 


How many loaves of bread will a hundred 
million bushels of wheat make? How many 
lives will a hundred million bushels of wheat 
save? Let the people of the world give us 
the answer. Their survival is at stake. The 
dead can never answer, but the living will 
know and understand and tell the story. 

This appeal for wheat comes from thou- 
sands of farmers who make these broadcasts 
possible. So when you haul your wheat they 
ask you to remember that GTA is the co-op 
Way. 





Housing for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Action on America’s No. 1 
Need,” written by me, and published in 
the Progressive for Monday, April 22. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be prinved in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


ACTION ON AMERICA’S NO. 1 NEED 
(By Senator Ropert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr.) 


Housing for veterans is the No. 1 job in 
America today. It is a big job that requires 
immediate iction—not words, alibis, or ex- 
planations. 

This is one problem where the solution is 
obvious. Everyone agrees to the policy: 
“Build as many houses and dwelling units 
during the next few years as our economy is 
capable of building. Cut all the red tape and 
the financial and economic hindrances to 
actual construction.” 

Putting this policy into effect is 99 percent 
of the job. In broad legislative strokes 
Congress is signing approval. Tremendous 
powers are being delegated to the executive 
branch of the Government insofar as the 
emergency housing program is concerned. 


. Whether or not we get housing on the scale 


we want it—whether or not the plans are 
drafted, the materials supplied, the lumber 
cut, the bricks laid; the concrete poured— 
will depend squarely now on those who are 
‘designated to administer the program. 

The construction ‘ndustry has been insist- 
ing—not without some justification—that 
bureaucratic bungling is hampering new con- 
struction, especially with regard to pricing 
policies on certain building materials. 

Congress cannot administer production 
and pricing programs; effective legislation 
cannot be written which will take the place 
of rules ahd regulations which an adminis- 
trator must issue periodically. But Congress 
can insist on the prompt har.dling of com- 
plaints and should insist on reviewing from 
time to time any major matters of adminis- 
tration. 

The men and women returning from the 
hell of war are in no mood to accept, and 
should not be required to accept, any variety 
of civilian fox holes—the converted garages, 
chicken coops, and other disreputable dwell- 
ing places which have been featured in the 
press in dramatizing the severe housing 
shortage existing throughout the country. 

The veteran does not underestimate the 
job to be done. But he does know that he 
was assigned a near-impossible job on the 
battlefield. He did it. Now it should be 
turn-about for his benefit, by Government, 
the building industry, and our entire econ- 
omy. 
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The over-all housing program with which 
Congress has been struggling for many 
months includes a long-range program as 
well as several emergency programs. Imme- 
diate housing for the veterans is the most 
urgent problem. Yet, it is only part of a 
larger program involving nonveterans, rural 
housing, and subsidized low-rent housing for 
the very lowest income groups. It also in- 
volves various schemes to provide financing 
and encourage private capital to enter this 
field. 

According to the best estimates, it will take 
an investment of at least $70,000,000,000 in 
the next 10 years for conservative new re- 
quirements and minimum housing repairs. 
We will have to build more than 12,000,000 
housing units in the next 10 years to catch 
up on accumulated demands. 

Why, you may ask, do we have this sudden 
housing pressure now? Is it due to the war? 
The answer is: Partially. The long-range 
housing problem goes back for 20 years, not 
just the war years. Not since 1925 have we 
built enough homes in any one year for nor- 
mal demand. 

The economic depression of the 1930's and 
the war years tended to camouflage the sit- 
uation. Families who would normally live 
separately tended to double-up or triple-up 
in accommodations intended for a single 
family. In depression years it was because 
of the economic necessity of “stretching” 
available income. In wartime, it was either 
for the same reason, when the breadwinner 
of the family had a much reduced income in 
the armed services, or simply for the reason 
that some broken families found it less 
lonely ur more convenient to live together. 

Now, with the return of millions of veter- 
ans, most of whom are anxious to establish 
or reestablish their own homes, in contrast 
to the rigid communal life in the armed 
services, we have a terrific housing pressure 
that is everywhere evident, and is becoming 
worse. Spot checks indicate that more than 
one-third of the married veterans are finding 
it necessary for lack of available housing 
facilities to double up with other families 
when they are discharged. 

According to official estimates, about 1,200,- 
000 families were living in doubled-up ac- 
commodations at the beginning of this year 
Of course, many of these would continue to 
live this way even with a surplus of housing, 
because they simply cannot afford separate 
housing. But here is a fact that will make 
the prospective apartment or home-hunter 
cringe: even with the complete realization 
of the ambitious Wyatt program—which is 
considered fantastic by some—about 4,000,009 
families will be living under conditions of 
doubling up at the end of 1947. 

In other words, under the most favorable 
conditions in the construction industry, the 
pinch of housing can be expected to become 
steadily worse for many months to com¢ 
Barring a serious depression or other eco- 
nomic dislocation which drastically alters 
the current demand for housing, no substan- 
tial reduction in housing pressures can b> 
anticipated until well into 1948 

The deficit in number of housing units is 


only half of this gloomy picture. The other 
disheartening facts concern the quality 
existing units. 

Almost one-fourth of all our dwelling units 
are more than 40 years old. Obviously, ace of 
housing is not necessarily a sign of disre- 
pair. But it can be-pointed out that the 


housing census in 1940 showed then about 
6,500,000 dwelling units needed major repairs. 
Almost 10,000,000 other units were deficient 
with respect to modern housing standards 
in that they failed to have running water or 
essential plumbing facilities. 

It is true that many of these are farm 
homes, where a special condition prevails. 
But even excluding all farm homes from 
consideration, it is an appalling fact that 
almost 40 percent of all nonfarm units that 
require major repairs or are substandard. 
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Such a miSerable condition simply does not 
square with American genius for production 
und construction. What is being done to 
improve the situation? 

Some people contend that the private 
builders can handle the situation without 
any governmental housing program. To the 
credit of private builders, it should be 
pointed out that they have epanded sub- 
stantially, approximately doubling the rate 
of building of homes that existed 6 months 
ago. Last month private builders spent 
about $188,000,00C for new housing and $37,- 
000,000 for additions, alterations, and re- 
pairs. This.is an excellent record in the face 
of some of the material shortages that have 
piagued the industry, but it is only one- 
fourth of the rate that must be reached if the 
Wyatt program is to be attained. 

The Wyatt program contemplates about 
1,200,000 units for 1946 and 1,500,000 units 
for 1947. The figures are made to appear 
larger than they actually are by expressing 
the numbers in terms of housing units on 
which construction Will be started in each of 
these yeers. Actually, at least 400,000 of 
these units will still be incomplete at the 
end of 1947. If these schedules are met, it 
will mean a rate of construction in 1946 
about 50 percent greater than the all-time 
peak reached in 1925. At present price levels, 
the program will involve an expe1.diture for 
new housing alone of almost $10,000,000,000. 

Statistics in the millions and billions may 
not mean much to some readers. For the 
reader who likes his facts in down-to-earth 
comparisons—the proposed 2-year Wyatt pro- 
gram woulc provide enough dwelling units 
to house roughly the equivalent of three 
cities, each the size of Chicago. 

The Wyatt program hopes to accelerate 
home building by placing emphasis on: 

1. Channeling construction into proper 
channels. By use of emergency powers del- 
egated by Congress, less essential construc- 
tion would be retarded in favor of home 
building. 

2. Providing a greater supply of building 
materials. The Wyatt program proposes to 
use price adjustments but also places great 
reliance in premium payments to bring forth 
additional production of building materials. 
The House of Representatives disapproved 
this part of the program, but the Senate al- 
lowed an appropriation of $600,000,000 for 
this purpose. Undoubtedly the difference 
between success and failure of this program 
will depend on how well this part of the pro- 
gram is administered. 

3. Getting prefabricated housing into mass 
production. The Senate approved provi- 
sions which will guarantee a minimum mass 
market for the prefabricators. 

4. Obtaining the consent of States and lo- 
calities in revising obsolete building codes 
which hamper new types of construction. 

5. Obtaining the cooperation of the build- 
ing industry to:insure an adequate man- 
agerial and labor supply. Of incidental in- 
terest in this connection is the finding of 
Fortune magazine in its current housing 
issue that the much-publicized feather- 
bedding in the building industry has been 
very much overexaggerated. 

Two other housing programs under con- 
sideration in the Senate last week were buried 
deep in the middle pages and columns of 
most newspapers. Actually, in many respects 
these programs are more important than the 
Wyatt program. One of these bills was the 
extension and expansion of the emergency 
relocation program begun last December un- 
der the so-called Mead resolution. This is a 
program of moving surplus Army, Navy, and 
war-housing facilities to areas where veterans’ 
housing is most urgent. Colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as many communities hard 
pressed for housing, are making good use of 
these facilities. Congress originally made an 
appropriation of $190,000,000 after a subcom- 
mittee (on which I served as chairman) made 
a favorable recommendation for the program. 


Last week the Congress added another $250,- 
000,000 for the same general purpose. 

As a long-range housing program, the Sen- 
ate passed last week a measure introduced 
jointly by Senators Wacner, Tarr, and EL- 
LENDER. It is a comprehensive measure on all 
phases of the housing problem. Although I 
am not a member of the Banking Commit- 
tee, I am very much interested in this legis- 
lation, and helped to formulate some of the 
provisions of the bill. 

Primarily, the bill is concerned with various 
governmental financial arrangements that 
will encourage and enable the construction 
industry to get together with those desiring 
housing. 

The bill would strengthen and liberalize the 
operations of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. It provides for the consolidation of 
national housing agencies, gives financial aid 
to local communities for participating in 
housing research and planning, and makes 
provision for land assembly purchases for 
slum clearances. 

The Wagner-Taft-Ellender bill deals with 
the long-neglected problems of rural hous- 
ing, sets up a new system of yield insurance 
whereby it is hoped to encourage insurance 
companies and fiduciary institutions to make 
large investments in housing. By other pro- 
visions it seeks to lower the costs of good 
housing and to obtain the economies of 
mass production 

In addition, the bill has provisions for sub- 
sidized low-rent housing for a limited num- 
ber of families in the very lowest income 
classes. 

The bill contemplates about 12,000,000 new 
homes in the next 10 years: about 6,000,000 
to meet accumulated requirements, and 
6,000,000 to replace obsolete dwellings. 
About 10 percent of the total program in the 
next 4 years is proposed to be in the cate- 
gory of subsidized low-rent housing. In 
other words, about 125,000 units per year. 

In my opinion, this is a rock-bottom mini- 
mum as a national housing program. Hous- 
ing is a national responsibility that must be 
adequately recognized. Government must 
accept the responsibility for setting a mini- 
mum standard for housing, just as is done 
for health and subsistence. 

It would be foolhardy not to do so, for the 
alternative social costs in such factors as re- 
duced national income, direct public assist- 
ance, and the attendant costs of crime which 
can be associated with housing neglect, are 
infinitely greater. Over-crowded housing is 
a direct menace to national health. 

The solution of the housing problem in the 
long run is mainly a matter of economics and 
finance. We have a need for the housing. We 
have the ability to build. We have to find a 
way of building homes that are good enough 
and cheap enough so that prospective buyers 
and renters can afford them. At the same 
time, contractors, laborers, and suppliers of 
building materials must have prices adequate 
ta keep supplies rolling and houses built. 

One of the chief complaints at present by 
builders is that building supplies are not 
available at the price ceilings fixed by the 
OPA. On the other hand, the average price 
of houses now under construction is reported 
to be in excess of $7,000. 

Spot checks of the financial ability of dis- 
charged veterans indicate that only 10 per- 
cent can afford to pay $50 or more per month 
for rent. 

Building costs are about 40 percent above 
the 1935-39 average and we cannot hope to 
reduce this by any considerable amount un- 
less and until we get into large scale produc- 
tion of housing. 

The present emergency situation requires 
aggressive action to break the bottlenecks of 
supply, just as we did in war when we sur- 
prised the world, and even ourselves, with 
our rapid expansion of war production in- 
dustries, 
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The House and the Draft Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 12, 1946 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted, I present 
for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orD an editorial which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune entitled “The 
House and the Draft Act”: 


THE HOUSE AND THE DRAFT ACT 


The House of Representatives devoted a 
6-hour session on Saturday to a full-dress 
demonstration of what is wrong with itself, 
with the Congress as a whole, and to a large 
extent with the present processes of Ameri- 
can government. The medium for this par- 
ticular demonstration was the House’s ac- 
tion upon its own committee bill for the ex- 
tension of the Draft Act. But the slip-shod 
irresponsibility thus elaborately exposed 
goes far beyond the Draft Act. and even be- 
yond the larger complex of questions con- 
cerning American foreign and military policy 
with which it is intimately related. It is 
running in a dangerous current right 
through the whole of our national effort to 
meet the gravest problems of our times 

The Representatives, it will readily be 
granted, have been caught in the most pain- 
ful way between terrific popular pressures 
for abandoning the draft (a part of the gen- 
eral pressure for demobilization, for drop- 
ping all war controls and war responsibili- 
ties and for a headlong flight into the status 
quo ante) and the onerous responsibilities 
of the actual future before us. The dilemma 
is painful; but it is exactly the kind of di- 
lemma which the popular branch of the 
National Legislature exists to meet and to 
resolve, by achieving a rational adjustment 
of the facts to the popular’ desires. Instead, 
the House has sought to evade it in a shoddy 
exhibition of second-rate politics. 

It was possible to continue the draft; it 
Was equally possible to revert frankly to the 
volunteer system, cutting the cloth of our 
international obligations and influence and 
our national defense to what that would 
permit. Eschewing the tremendous difficul- 
ties of the latter course, the House Military 
Affairs Committee, after much travail, finally 
reported an extension of the draft act in 
reasonably adequate terms. Thereupon Mr. 
May, the committee chairman, promptly 
brought in one amendment which would 
hamstring the draft by deferring 18-year- 
olds, and Mr. Vinson, the Naval Affairs chair- 
man, brought in another which would evis- 
cerate it by suspending its operation for 
5 months and then leaving upon the Presi- 
dent the onus of deciding whether it should 
be resumed at that time, 242 weeks be- 
for the congressional elections. The House 
adopted both and presumably will today 
adopt the bill, which it has thus reduced 
to a travesty. 

This is not legislation; it is simply an 
evasion of responsibility of the worst sort. 
It is precisely the kind of thing which backed 
us, muscle-bound and unprepared, into the 
disastrous beginning of the war. It is the 
kind of thing which is now enormously in- 
creasing our difficulties of foreign policy, of 
reconversion, of wage-and-price policy, which 
is making “slovenly muddle,” as one acid 
critic observes, the “normal climate” of gov- 
ernment. In the case of the draft the House 
is now leaving its own responsibility to the 
Senate (as it has so often done in the past), 
and it may be that the Senate will insist 
upon a more honest facing of this really 
critical national issue. But the Senate, even 

















though less completely under the harrow of 
the elections, has scarcely shown itself a 
tower of strength on other matters—in the 
related question of military service reorgani- 
zation, for one example, it has been vacillat- 
ing and procrastinating—while beyond the 
legislative branch the vices of indecision, of 
meretricious compromise and inability to de- 
fine clear courses, are spreading through the 
Federal structure. They are poisonous to 
effective policy, but they will not be checked 
unless the Congress, primarily charged with 
the control of policy, can fulfill its respon- 
sibilities. 





Newspaper Terms Housing Methods After 
World War I a Shameful Record—Cites 
1930 Collapse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the les- 
sons of history are usually of little profit 
to succeeding generations because of the 
short memory of mankind, but within 
our own lifetime, in the period following 
World War I, we had an experience with 
the same type of housing situation that 
faces us today—experience by which we 
could profit greatly if we would but pause 
and look at the record. 

I refer to the tragic failure of the busi- 
ness-as-usual methods in meeting the 
housing crisis that followed World War I. 
A tremendous back-to-normalcy urge 
swept the country in those years, logic 
and reason were pushed aside, and our 
Nation earned the reward of poverty, de- 
pression, and bankruptcy in the mort- 
gage field. It destroyed the savings of 
hundreds of thousands of our middle- 
class people. 

This lesson, which was written in bold 
and tragic letters across the history of 
our country, should drive home to us 
now the single fact that our Government 
must take swift and adequate steps to 
meet our present housing crisis. The 
President has an answer in his coura- 
geous housing plan, which must be ener- 
gized by legislation if we are to avoid 
a repetition of the shameful record we 
made in the postwar 1920’s. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
should like to include a news story by the 
able financial editor of the Chicago 
Herald-American, Mr. Robert P. Vander- 
poel, because it sets out the plain facts 
of the World War I housing lesson which 
we must relearn today: 

(By Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial editor) 

A discharged vet, who had been having 
trouble finding a place to live dropped in at 
the office this morning and asked us if there 
was a housing problem following the other 
war, and if so, how had it been solved. Had 
private enterprise, he inquired, done the 
trick, had the Government been called in, 
or just what had happened? 

The youngsters may not know, but old- 
timers certainly will never forget the record. 
Unfortunately, it is not one of which we can 
be proud. 
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Yes, there was a housing shortage follow- 
ing World War I. It was pretty acute, too. 
It was not quite a’ fast an age as the present, 
and, as far as we know, people did not haunt 
the undertakers for possible clues for vacan- 
cies. But they did tramp the streets, fre- 
quently without success, hunting for places 
to live, and they did double up. 


A SHAMEFUL RECORD 


Private construction did solve the problem, 
and the Government was not called in, but 
the manner in which private business accom- 
plished the job is one of the most shameful 
pages in its history. It did it by selling sev- 
eral billion dollars’ worth of first-mortgage 
bonds to the thrifty people of America, and 
probably 90 percent of these bonds went into 
default. Certainly that was the record in the 
big cities like Chicago. 

The housing shortage was solved not by the 
building of any great number of homes but 
by the erecting of a large number of apart- 
ment buildings, ranging from two and three 
flats to the huge structures so well known in 
this city. They were erected during a period 
of high cost and frequently under the most 
slipshod of financial methods. 


SURPLUS ALREADY IN 1929 


The housing shortage was solved so effec- 
tively that even before the market crash in 
the fall of 1929 there was a surplus of apart- 
ments available here in Chicago and gener- 
ally throughout the country. 

The day of reckoning came beginning in 
1930 when widows and orphans and just plain 
Mr. and Mrs. America suddenly awoke to the 
fact that the first-mortgage real-estate gold 
bonds which they had bought on the repre- 
sentation of “60 years without a single loss 
to an investor” were defaulting so rapidly 
that it became an avalanche. The debacle 
in real-estate securities served to accentuate 
the depression that was ushered in with the 
collapse of the stock market. 


SHORT MEMORIES 


So today we are once more attempting to 
solve a housing shortage. This time we are 
relying more heavily on the Government. 
There are many of us who do not like the 
constant encroachment of the Government 
upon private business, but unless we have 
very concrete and constructive ideas as to 
how the matter should be handled we cannot 
talk too loudly. 

Those, for example, who merely say let 
private business alone and it will do the job, 
either have short memories or hope that the 
rest of us have. 

Private business did the job the last time, 
but at such a terrific cost to the very heart 
of the private enterprise system—the savings 
of the people—that it is only natural to find 
the majority of Americans today unwilling 
to give the private business spokesman a 
carte blanche order to go ahead. 





The International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 24 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
IT ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorD an ad- 
dress entitled “The International Labor 
Organization: A Going Concern,” by 
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Carter Goodrich, professor of economics 
at Columbia University, and former 
chairman of the governing body of the 
International Labor Organization. The 
address was delivered at the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., on April 5, 1946. 

Mr. President, I understand that under 
the rule of the Joint Committee on 
Printing material occupying two pages 
of the Recorp may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix without a statement of cost. An 
estimate I have received from the Public 
Printer indicates that the manuscript 
submitted herewith will exceed the two 
printed pages by one-fourth of a page, 
and, therefore, a statement of cost is 
necessary. The cost of printing the ma- 
terial is estimated to be $135. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The topic this morning is “the present 
and the past.” The International Labor Or- 
ganization, on which you have asked me to 
speak, has a past that stretches back to the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919. It has a 
present, and it has a future also. Your pro- 
gram stresses “the importance of background 
knowledge in building for the future” of in- 
ternational organization. The experience of 
the ILO is a part of the background relevant 
to this question, and that is why your com- 
mittee wished it discussed in this part of 
the program. But the ILO is part of the 
foreground also, and that is why I have 
chosen to refer to it in my title as a going 
concern. 

The justification for this phrase is not far 
to seek. As we are meeting here today, an 
American regional conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is in session in 
Mexico City. The governments, employers, 
and workers of 18 American nations are rep- 
resented. Our own Government delegation 
is headed by Senator CHavez, of New Mexico. 
The American employers are led by their rep- 
resentative on the governing body of the 
International Labor Office. The United 
States workers’ delegate is the secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and his advisers include representatives 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
This is the third American regional confer- 
ence. Their experience indicates that re- 
gional planning may add realism to inter- 
national efforts for raising the standard of 
living. It is hoped that these American 
meetings will serve as a precedent for similar 
regional conferences in the Far East arid in 
the Near East. 

Later this month, at Cleveland on April 23, 
the first meeting of the Industrial Committee 
on the Steel Industry will be held. Repre- 
sentatives of the governments, workers, and 
employers of the principal steel-producing 
countries will sit down together to consider 
ways and means of improving the condition 
of life in their industry. It is, I think, en- 
ec %uraging that this international coopera- 
tive effort should be launched in an American 
steel center so soon after the settlement of 
the steel strike. The Steel Committee, to- 
gether with similar committees in six other 
great international industries, represents a 
new departure in ILO policy. Their cre- 
ation was first proposed by Ernest Bevin, now 
British Foreign Secretary. He based his pro- 
posal on what he called the “value of occu- 
pational groups.” “Let miners meet, what- 
ever their race or language, and they will be 
bound together by coal and their common 
interests; let railwaymen meet, or sea- 
men * * * or any of the great occupa- 
tional groups that enter into international 
trade. Once they are brought together in a 
room and have discussed common problems, 
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the racial distinction sinks into the back- 
ground and the common interest of their 
trade rises uppermost.” ? 

In May a similar international committee 
on the metal trades will hold its first meet- 
ing, also at Cleveland. Later in the same 
month, the governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office will meet at Montreal to 
vote the 1947 budget. It will consider a 
proposal for an increase over thc i946 figure 
of $3,000,000. 

In June, across the continent at Seattle, 
the International Labor Conference will meet 
in special session devoted to action on the 
problems of the maritime industry. The In- 
ternational Seamen’s Code, adopted in pre- 
vious mar time sessions, constitutes one of 
the major achievements of the organization. 
The Seattle conference will act on proposals 
to add to this code nine new conventions or 
labor treaties setting international stand- 
ards for the conditions of work of seamen. 
I will mention only one of these, but one that 
deals with a matter of real human interest 
on which I am certain that a definite advance 
will be registered. That is the proposed con- 
vention setting standards for crew accom- 
modations on board ship. Recognizing that 
the ship is not merely the seafarer’s place of 
employment, it is his home for a very large 
part of his life, the proposals contain specific 
minimum standards for the size, arrange- 
ment, and facilities of the quarters in which 
seamen live and sleep.2 Wartime improve- 
ments in American shipbuilding laid the 
basis for this advance. When ILO action 
on this point was first proposed, a London 
newspaper carried the headline “Slum ships 
must be scuttled.’ 

This report of the current program could 
be extended, but this is enough to indicate 
that the ILO is busily at work on specific 
labor issues. It is alive and vigorous. It 
is not, as some may have suspected, marking 
time while waiting settlement of the ques- 
tion of its relations with the United Nations, 
I hasten to add, however, that everyone con- 
cerned with the ILO is most eager for the 
establishment of fully cooperative relations 
with the United Nations at the earliest pcs- 
sible date. On this, the International Labor 
Organization has been clear in its policy and 
forehanded in its preparations. Here in 
Philadelphia 2 years ago, even before Dum- 
barton Oaks, the ILO set up its negotiating 
delegation to serve in discussions with other 
international organizations. At London in 
January 1945 the governing body expressed 
the desire of the ILO for affiliation with the 
international organization in process of for- 
mation and gave its instructions to the ne- 
gotiating delegation regarding the terms on 
which it thought that this affiliation should 
be based. Representatives of the governing 
body carried this assurance to the United 
Nations Conference at San Francisco. The 
Paris Conference by unanimous vote reaf- 
firmed the desire of the ILO for fullest asso- 
ciation in the common effort. The negotiat- 
ing delegation stands ready to act. It consists 
of three government representatives, three 
workers, and three employers, together with 
the chairman of the governing body, Mr. 
Myrddin-Evans, of the British Ministry of 
Labor, and Mr. Phelan, the Acting Director 
of the International Labor Office. 

From the side of the United Nations, the 
San Francisco Charter, as you all know, in- 
structed the Economic and Social Council 
to make arrangements to bring into associa- 
tion with the United Nations “the vari- 
ous specialized agencies established by in- 
tergovernmental agreement and having wide 

‘International Labor Office, Official Bulle- 
tin, vol. XXVI, No. 2, December 1, 1944, p. 138. 

*International Labor Office, Crew Accom- 
medation on Board Ship, report III to the 
twenty-eighth session of the International 
Labor Conference, 1946. The quotation is 
from p. 2. 


international responsibilities” in economic, 
social, and related fields. At its first ses- 
sion in January of this year, the Economic 
and Social Council appointed an 1l-man 
subcommittee to carry out this instruction. 
It is specifically commissioned to prepare 
an agreement with the International Labor 
Organization as well as agreements with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank, and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. The two com- 
mittees—that of the Economic and Social 
Council and that of the International Labor 
Organization—are expected to meet together 
toward the enc of May. This is as far as a 
factual account can go. But since I no 
longer have any personal responsibility for 
the course of the negotiations, I will ga fur- 
ther and express the confident expectation, 
first, that an agreement will in fact be 
reached and, second, that its terms will be 
such as to enable the International Labor 
Organization to make its full contribution 
to the great common effort, while retaining, 
in the language of the Paris resolution, “the 
authority essential for the discharge of its 
responsibilities under the constitution of the 
Organization and the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia.”* I hope that this agreement will 
be reached in time to be ratified at the 
September meetings of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations and of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. 

The ILO will go forward into the future, no 
longer as what its original constitution called 
it, a part of the ensemble of the institutions 
of the League of Nations, but as a member 
of the family of organizations of the United 
Nations. In saying this and in saying it with 
full confidence, I do not mean to suggest that 
there are no problems and no difficulties 
ahead. Far from it. Let me suggest some of 
the questions that must be faced. That of 
the relationship with Russia is still unre- 
solved. The ILO has invited the Soviet Union 
to resume membership. Moreover, the Paris 
Conference adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment to insure that no member of the United 
Nations could ever be denied admission to 
the International Labor Organization.‘ Its 
work will fall short of the fullest effective- 
ness unless the Soviet Union decides to join 
or, failing that, adopts an attitude of friendly 
cooperation. Questions have been raised of 
the proper division of functions between the 
ILO on the one hand and the organizations, 
international and national, of the trade- 
unions themselves. On this there has been 
some confusion in the public mind, though 
I believe that those immediately concerned 
will find no great difficulty in drawing the 
line between what can be done by an organi- 
zation created and financed by government: 
and charged with specific functions in pre- 
paring legislation for adoption by govern- 
ments and what can be done by organiza- 
tions which by their very independence of 
governments have the important function of 
speaking to them as “the voice of labor.” 
No doubt, also, certain questions of juris- 
diction will arise between the ILO and the 
other specialized intergovernmental organi- 
zations or with the Economic and Social 
Council in its important function of over- 
all coordination, though I am confident that 
there are no problems here that cannot be 
successfully met on the basis of good will 
and intelligence. 

The setting and the opportunities for the 
ILO's work differ from those of the inter-war 
period. They represent a new challenge to 
its leadership. It is a challenge which could 
not be successfully met if the organization’s 
policy were to be too cautious or merely con- 
ventional, if the support of governments 
should become merely perfunctory, if the 
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employers should cease to take an active part 
or if workers should cease to give the organ. 
ization vitality by the demands they make 
on it. There is no room for complacency. No 
one who has lived intimately with the work 
of the ILO can fail to recognize that there 
have been opportunities missed as well as 
opportunities taken. No one who is con- 
scious of the problems and needs of labor 
throughout the world can fail to realize how 
much remains to be done. 

But these, after all, are questions primarily 
for the International Labor Organization it- 
self. For your purposes this morning, the 
point is rather to ask what may be learned 
from the experience of the ILO that may be 
of use in planning for the future of the 
United Nations and its related organizations. 
What factors in the history and the nature of 
the ILO may be thought of as accounting for 
its survival in strength and vigor? 

Certain of these factors are political in 
character. The decision of the United States 
Government to join the organization in 1934 
was a fact of capital importance. So is the 
ILO’s war record. In 1940, after the fall of 
France, John Winant, the director, moved 
his staff from Geneva in neutral and hard- 
pressed Switzerland to Montreal, in belliger- 
ent Canada. The action was more eloquent 
than any words. In 1941, before Pearl Har- 
bor, before a majority of the member nations 
had entered the war, the New York Confer- 
ence of the ILO declared by unanimous vote 
that the victory of the free peoples was an 
indispensable condition of the attainment of 
the ideals of the organization. This was part 
of the setting which made it possible for 
President Roosevelt in 1944 to send to the 
great International Labor Conference that 
met in this city a message declaring that the 
United Nations had no need to extemporize a 
new organization in the field of the ILO’s 
work. Senator ELBERT THomas, in a notable 
speech made in the Senate last December 
after his return from the Paris Conference, 
declared that the ILO’s “long history [had] 
infused it with profound political wisdom.” 
As evidence of this, he referred to “the quiet 
disoarment of the Argentine workers accord- 
ing to law,” to the readmission of Italy to 
membership in the organization, and to steps 


-taken toward affiliation with the United Na- 


tions. 

There are, however, three factors of a dif- 
ferent order which seem to me important in 
accounting for the strength of the ILO. The 
first is, its concern with the questions of 
everyday life. When there was danger that 
the Paris Peace Conference would bog down 
in the job of creating the International Labor 
Organization, the British delegate, George 
Barnes, wrote a peremptory letter to Lloyd 
George. Labor, he said, cares “about getting 
on with those things that concern the daily 
life of working folk.”* These are the things 
with which the ILO has been concerned since 
its foundation. They are not spectacular 
things, but they are human ones. An em- 
ployment service for finding jobs, the shorten- 
ing of hours of work, social insurance against 
the common risks, the prohibition of child 
labor, vacations with pay, safety on the docks, 
wages for a ship-wrecked sailor, a fair con- 
tract for an African worker brought from his 
kraal to the gold mines in the Rand—these 
and similar problems have been the business 
of the ILO. On each of them, it has pre- 
pared detailed agreements, in the form of 
conventions or labor treaties, embodying 
minimum standards for adoption by the na- 
tions. The terms of these conventions or 
treaties are hammered out by the govern- 
ment, employer, and worker delegates attend- 
ing the conference. Adoption requires a two- 
thirds vote. The conventions themselves 
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take effect and attain the force of law only 
when ratified by the individual nations. All 
this is the slow process of discussion, com- 
p.omi.e, and consent. Sometimes it is exas- 
peratingly slow. Certainly it is incomplete 
in its results. Yet 67 conventions have been 
adopted and they have received more than 
900 national ratifications. This represents a 
substantial achievement in the formulation 
and acceptance of an international labor 
code. These specific and concrete measures 
have been the main job of the ILO, but the 
delegates from many countries who have 
come together in the annual conferences 
have discussed these issues in a wide setting 
of sociat and economic policy. In recent 
years these discussions have shown an in- 
creasingly clear realization that the raising 
of specific labor standards depends on general 
economic progress and on the achievement 
of international economic cooperation. AS 
the declaration of Philadelphia recognized, 
“poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere.” * 

A second major source of ILO strength lies 
in its provision for direct and independent 
representation of employers and workers. 
To the international labor conference, each 
nation is entitled to send two government 
delegates but also one employer and one 
worker delegate. All delegates have equal 
status. The employer and worker represent- 
atives are free to speak and vote against the 
spokesmen of their governments, and they 
frequently exercise that freedom. Similarly, 
the governing body, or executive committee, 
has seats for 16 government representatives, 
but also for 8 workers and 8 employers. 
These nongovernmental elements are repre- 
sented in every policy-forming organ of the 
ILO. This fact has given the organization 
much of its special character and, I believe, 
much of its special strength. The presence 
of employers and workers has helped to keep 
the terms of the conventions close to indus- 
trial realities. Their independence has given 
to the debates of the conference greater vigor 
and: reality than have been customary in 
international assemblies. Perhaps, Mr. 
Chairman, it is not out of place to point 
out that Ernest Bevin obtained a significant 
part of his international experience as a 
workers’ delegate to ILO conferences. Par- 
ticipation of workers and employers has pro- 
vided for the organization continuing inter- 
est and support outside of government 
offices and in the great occupational groups. 
The system has broadened the base of inter- 
national cooperation. 

A third source of strength is more admin- 
istrative in character. It lies in the tradi- 
tion of an active directorship. This tradi- 
tion was set by the first director, Albert 
Thomas. Coming to the ILO from the post 
of French Minister of Munitions, he brought 
to the work the talents of a great statesman 
and extraordinary personal vigor and deter- 
mination. Under the practices he estab- 
lished, the ILO Director presents on behalf 
of the office a specific recommendation on 
every item coming before the conference or 
the governing body. These proposals of 
course cannot be purely personal; normally, 
indeed, they are based on careful prior con- 
sultation. Nor are they always adopted; the 
policy-making bodies of the ILO frequently 
modify them and sometimes reject them with 
full democratic vigor. Nevertheless, the 
source of the initiative is of great importance. 
No meeting of the ILO opens without having 
before it specific propositions, based on the 
experience of the permanent staff, into which 
it can put its teeth. In the League of Na- 
tions, by contrast, the implications of the 
title, secretary-general, were taken somewhat 
literally, and those who held the office car- 
ried over to it a good deal of the tradition of 
the inconspicuous civil servant. As a re- 
sult, the initiative for making proposals 
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within the organs of the League rested—at 
least in form—purely with national repre- 
sentatives despatched to particular meetings. 
A number of competent observers, including 
men who worked in the League secretariat 
as well as Officials of the labor office,* have 
agreed that the greater initiative taken by 
the Directors of the ILO has been an im- 
portant source of the strength of the organi- 
zation. 

We come then to the immediate question. 
If these three factors have contributed to 
the survival of the ILO, can anything from 
them be uséd to contribute to the success 
of the United Nations and the other new 
organizations? The answers on the three 
points differ. 

The question of administrative initiative 
is, in my judgment, of distinct relevance. 
The makers of the new constitutions have 
shown that they are aware of the problem. 
The United Nations Charter instructs the 
Secretary-General to make an annual report 
to the General Assembly. The Charter 
further authorizes the Secretary-General to 
bring to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil any matter which in his opinion may 
threaten the maintenance of international 
peace and security. The proposals put for- 
ward by our State Department for an Inter- 
nationa’ Trade Organization contain the 
provision that the Director-General and the 
Deputy Directors-General should have the 
authority to initiate proposals for the con- 
sideration of any organ of the organization.’ 
This is clear recognition of the principle. I 
urge its importance on all those responsible 
for the new organizations in these crucial 
days in which their traditions and working 
methods are in process of formation. 

On the second point, that of nongovern- 
mental representation, the answer is a dif- 
ferent one. So far, no one of the new con- 
stitutions gives votes to representatives of 
interest groups. Farmers do not vote, at 
least as such, in Food and Agriculture. It 
is not proposed that traders should vote in 
the International Trade Organization. In 
this respect the ILO, which was unique 
in 1919, remains unique in 1946. Perhaps 
its precedent cannot be followed. In the 
fields covered by the new specialized agen- 
cies, the conflicting interests that must be 
reconciled are not as neatly paired as are 
employers and workers in the labor field. 
At least I have heard no suggestion to pit 
teachers and pupils against each other in 
UNESCO or doctors and patients against 
each other in the proposed International 
Health Organization. No doubt there are 
more serious objections to be raised. But 
if the new specialized organizations do not 
employ the method of nongovernmental rep- 
resentation—and I am not here to argue that 
they should—there lies on them a special 
responsibility to find other ways of bringing 
representatives of the public and of the 
great professional and vocational organiza- 
tions into participation in their work. This 
much, at least, of the ILO lesson must 
be taken over. Successful international co- 
operation—economic, social, cultural—can- 
not be a matter of government officials alone. 

I return to the first point, the strength 
derived by the ILO from its concern with the 
questions of daily life. Can this principle be 
applied in the building of the new organiza- 
tions? The answer is very clear. It not only 
can be applied; it has been in fact applied. 


®See particularly E. J. Phelan, Yes—and 
Albert Thomas, and E. F. Ranshofen-Wert- 
heimer, The International Secretariat. Mr. 
Phelan has been an official of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office since it was founded and 
is now Acting Director. Mr. Ranshofen- 
Wertheimer w~s for 10 years a member of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

*U. S. Department of State, Proposals for 
Expansion of World Trade and Employment, 
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Those who framed the original plan for the 
Economic and Social Council intended to 
create an agency that would serve the prac- 
tical and everyday needs of mankind. This 
was in the minds of the delegates at San 
Francisco when they raised the Economic 
and Social Council to its place as one of the 
principal organs of the United Nations. This 
was the basis of the popular enthusiasm and 
hope with which that decision was received. 
This is the common purpose on which the 
new specialized organizations—for nutrition, 
for finance, for education, for health, for 
trade—are being built. For the most part the 
effective means are largely still to be worked 
cut, but the intent is clear. 

The constitution of the ILO declares that 
lasting peace can be established only on the 
basis of social justice. The Declaration of 
Philadelphia says that “the war against want 
requires * * * continuous and concerted 
international effort.” This is the faith not 
of the ILO alone but of the entire enterprise 
of the United Nations. Its most lasting hopes 
rest in cooperative effort to remove the causes 
of war by improving the conditions of daily 
living. To say this is to repeat a common- 
place, but it is one which will bear repeating 
in a week during which our attention and 
that of the world have inevitably been fixed 
on the grave and spectacular problem with 
which the Security Council has dealt. 

In the common effort toward this great end, 
the International Labor Organization will 
continue to play an honored and an effective, 
but not an exclusive. part. To this effort, it 
brings a rich experience and 2 vigorous tra- 
dition. 
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HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the 
League of Women Voters of our State 
has a very commendable custom of call- 
ing the candidates of both parties to- 
gether before a primary election and af- 
fording each an opportunity to make any 
statement he may care to offer in refer- 
ence to his candidacy. 

I present herewith for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the statement I 
shall submit in response to the invitation 
of the league: 


STATEMENT BY LOUIS LUDLOW TO THE LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERE 


I regret very much that a tremendous vol- 
ume of work will make it impossible for me 
to attend the meeting for candidates to be 
held at Cropsey Auditorium on April 26, and 
Iam sending this statement in absentia to be 
submitted in my behalf by my kind friend, 
Mrs. Thomas J. Beasley, Jr. The League of 
Women Voters rates very high in my esti- 
mation as an organization that accomplishes 
a great deal toward the clarification of issues 
and in giving direction and momentum to 
sound public thinking. I have the greatest 
respect for its aims and purposes, and I re- 
gard its invitation as it distinct compliment. 
However, the people of the Eleventh District 
have given me a job to perform., and with 
work piled high in front or me, I feel that it 
is my duty to stey here and attend to it. 

When I first ran for Congress in 1928, we 
candidates for public office traipsed around 
over Marion County, as is the custom, and 
there was one bright young candidate for 
the legislature who received more applause 
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than all of the rest of us combined. His 
speech consisted of this one sentence: 

“I thought I would come out and show my- 
self to you, and I hope it won’t ruin me.” 

I sincerely hope that this statement sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Beasley in my behalf will not 
ruin me. I think I can make known to you 
in very brief space my conception of the of- 
fice of Representative in Congress and the 
kind of service it calls for. In my opinion no 
finer recognition can come to any man or 
woman than to be chosen as a Representa- 
tive of the people in the Congress of the 
United States. To know that half a million 
people have placed their confidence in one by 
electing him to represent them is a challenge 
to devotion and a never-ceasing inspiration 
to consecrated effort. To my way of think- 
ing, it is the highest honor of public office. 

The office of Representative in Congress is 
preeminently an office of service, and by that 
I mean service to all of the people of the dis- 
trict. Unecer our political systen the first 
step toward a seat in Congress is nomination 
by some political party, but when a candi- 
date is elected he becomes the servant, not of 
a party but of his entire constituency com- 
prising all of the people of his district. If he 
is a true Representative, he serves all of the 
people faithfully and well, without the 
slightest trace of partisan bias and regard- 
less of politics, race, or creed. He becomes 
the agent of everyone of the half million 
people in the district in their dealings with 
their Government and its far-reaching agen- 
cies. 

The Government of the United States is a 
vast complicated mechanism. When a prob- 
lem is presented to the Congressman by a 
constituent, he should know what contact 
to make and what lever to pull, as it were, to 
get results. To serve his constituents prac- 
tically and efficiently a Congressman should 
have virtually a lifetime of intimate ac- 
quaintanceship with the far-reaching rami- 
fications of the Government. Even ther he 
finds every day that there is something to 
be learned in opening new ways of service. 

Today, vastly more of our people are in 
touch with Government through the con- 
gressional office than ever before. When I 
began service in Congress in 1929 as the Rep- 
resentative of Marion County, my outgoing 
mail was 100 to 200 letters a week. Now, as 
the Representative of Mation County my 
outgoing regular mail is 1,400 letters a week 
and the volume is constantly rising. My 
telegrams have increased in about the same 
proportion. In my first years of service I did 
not receive a long-distance telephone call a 
week. Now I receive as many as half a dozen 
or more a day. All of this goes to show how 
the congressional office has expanded in use- 
fulness, I hope, as well as in volume. Every 
request that comes to my Office gets the most 
meticulous attention and the best service I 
can render, whether the constituent is rich 
or poor and regardless of the magnitude of 
his problem, for it often happens that what 
appears to be a little thing to a casual ob- 
server may be a great tragedy to the one who 
presents it. 

The next 2 years will be a crucial era— 
perhaps the mcst crucial in the history of the 
world. We are faced with one inescapable 
alternative. We will lay foundations of world 
peace that will be broad and strong and ever- 
lasting or we will yield to power pressures 
and misunderstandings that will usher in a 
third world war, which in this atomic age 
will mean the utter destruction of civiliza- 
tion. I would like to return to Congress in 
order that I may be a humble instrument in 
the establishment of the peace of the world 
on firm and secure foundations. Our Presi- 
dent sounded the rallying cry that should 
guide every human being of good intentions 
when he said at Caruthersville, Mo., on Octo- 
ber 7, last: 

“We can’t stand another global war. We 
can’t even have another war unless it is a 
total war and that would mean the end of 


our civilization and we know it. We are 
not going to have that. We are going to 
accept the Golden Rule and we are going 
forward to meet the destiny which I think the 
Almighty God intended us to have, and we 
are going to be the leaders.” 

I hope the President’s views will prevail 
and that we will carry the Golden Rule, in- 
stead of the atomic bomb, to all the corners 
of the earth. If all the nations of the world 
would accept the Golden Rule as the com- 
mon denominator of their international rela- 
tions, wars would cease and peace would reign 
forever. 

If I could earn and deserve the title of a 
Golden Rule Congressman, I would be su- 
premely happy. On the wall of my office is a 
motto I wrote many years ago. It reads: 

“We can do nothing better, we can do noth- 
ing finer, we can do nothing grander than 
to help our fellow mortals over the rough 
places of life.” 

In all humility let me say that is the kind 
of a Congressman I would like to be. 

Louis LuDLow. 


Taxpayers’ Billions to Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 16, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the obligation of the United -States 
at the present time, for which the tax- 
payers of this country are responsible, 
amounts to practically $650,000,000,000. 
Even if we were to take the debt of 
$274,000,000,000, which is the amount 
usually published, the load upon the tax- 
payers of this country during the years 
to come would be formidable and cause 
for the utmost prudence in the expendi- 
ture of public funds. With these figures 
before the taxpayers of the country it is 
difficult to imagine those who have to 
meet these obligations favoring a loan of 
$3,750,000,000 to Great Britain. There 
are those who have apparently been ma- 
neuvered into a position where they have 
to shout loud and long in favor of the 
British loan, but to those who have the 
interest of this country at heart such a 
move cannot be defended as an act of 
wisdom. 


Merger or Unification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
entitled “Merger or Unification,” broad- 
cast by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON] over 
Station WHN, of New York City, on 
April 25, 1946. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to be 
at this microphone, and have the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you on a very important 
matter. 

A bill has been reported to the Senute 
for merger of the armed services. I want 
to discuss this legislation with you, for it 
is of greater significance to you citizens 
than it is to either Army or Navy. 

I am opposed to this merger bill, Senate 
2044, because merger of our armed forces 
is militaristic, it has been a failure in every 
country that has it, it can lead to dictator- 
ship and it is against the sound principles 
of national defense. 

I am in favor of maintaining the defenses 
of our country, and I am in favor-of a 
unified defense system. We had such a uni- 
fied system in Europe under Eisenhower, 
in the South Pacific under MacArthur, the 
Central and North Pacific under Nimitz. 
I want, as we all do, the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to work as a powerful team. 

Merger and unification are not synony- 
mous. They do not mean the same thing. 
I am satisfied that the word “merger” as 
applied to the War Department’s bill S. 
2044 is a correct interpretation of the word 
“merger.” 

If you will look the word up in your dic- 
tionary, you will find that the definition of 
the word “merger” is, and I quote: “to be, 
or cause to be swallowed up; to absorb” un- 
quote. That is just what this bill does. It 
permits the Army to swallow up—to absorb— 
the Navy and Air Force. 

Let us apply the same analysis to the word 
“unification.” Mr. Webster says of unify, and 
I quote: “To cause to be one; to make into 
a unit; to unite.” 

That, I believe, is the thinking, not only 
of the Navy, but of the great majority of 
people of this country. 

In the interests of national defense, the 
people of the United States are not going 
to permit their Navy and their Marines to 
be “swallowed up,” or to be “absorbed” by 
any political, militaristic organization. 

There is no teamwork in merger. Merger 
will make our defense system a one-man 
show. It is the opposite of teamwork. 

The Navy Department has been pictured 
to the public as opposing “unification.” This 
is not true: The Navy asked for it—the 
Army asked for “merger.” Both Departments 
were invited to submit a plan. The Army 
came through first, with a strictly “military 
merger” program. It was simply this: Put 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force into one bas- 
ket and give it to one man—an Army man— 
to carry. 

The Navy, utilizing civilian experts, pre- 
sented a comprehensive “unification” plan to 
integrate and unify all the factors entering 
into national defense. 

Some ot the Navy unification program is in- 
cluded in this bill S. 2044. The Army merger 
plan did not call for “unification” of intel- 
ligence, logistics, planning, and research. 
That part of this bill was taken from the 
Navy plan. But the Army bill is bad because 
it retains the militaristic, undemocratic, and 
wholly inefficient Army proposal of one boss 
for all the services. 

The bill would grant Presidential authority 
to transfer men and equipment from one 
branch of the service to another. The Ma- 
rine Corps could be wiped out over night and 
transferred bodily and be merged or absorbed 
in the Infantry; and there is little doubt in 
my mind that this would be the first thing 
to happen if S. 2044 was ever permitted to 
become a law. 

As a member of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, I have spoken 
on the threat to the Navy and Marine Corps 
in this merger bill. I point out that every 
country that neglected its Navy or put the 











Navy in a subordinate position was—as a 
result—destroyed: France under Napoleon, 
Germany under the Kaiser and again under 
Hitler, and Japan under its army war lords. 

But aside from external dangers, there is 
the threat to our own liberties in magnifying 
the authority of the military and subordi- 
nating civilian control of the armed forces. 
Yet that is just what this merger bill does. 

The great men who founded this country 
disagreed at first on almost every phase of 
the new government they were trying to 
create. They definitely agreed on one thing: 
that militarism would never be allowed to 
grow and flourish on these shores. 

Indefinite as our military policy has been 
over the years—it remained historically con- 
sistent on this one point—that military con- 
siderations must be subordinated to major 
national aims in securing for our citizens a 
life of liberty and freedom. 

In time of war we have repeatedly demon- 
strated our ability to meet the maximum 
needs of a nation in arms. We have con- 
quered foreign military aggression, and thea, 
with the return of peace, we have reclaimed 
the historic safeguards of a liberty-loving 
people. 

Is it to be different this time? Today the 
choice lies between the alternatives of liberty 
or militarism. Which is it to be—unification 
or merger? 

The effect of the Army bill—if not its 
objective—is the extension of military au- 
thority into every aspect of government and 
every walk of civil life. If it becomes law, 
the military will become not the servant of 
government but a large and powerful factor 
in government, and, what is worse, with the 
potential power of becoming the government. 

Science, labor, industry, education—all will 
feel the weight of military argument and 
the long shadow of the military policeman 
will fall across every threshold in the land. 

All of the praiseworthy features of unifi- 
cation are possible under the present form 
of military establishment. In seeking legis- 
lation for merger, this Army proposal creates 
the military as a thing apart with all power 
centralized in the person of one man in the 
Cabinet. 

This is the well-defined road to militarism. 
It is easy to follow, for the descent is plainly 
marked by the tombstones of once free coun- 
tries which have preceded us, although the 
full cycle of events may require 5, 10, or even 
50 years. This is the concise formula for the 
transmutation of free America into militar- 
istic tyranny. We should note it well, and 
recoil from it. The American people must 
go on record now rejecting it. 


FIRST QUESTION 


Question. Senator RoperTson, for the pur- 
poses of this broadcast I should like to pre- 
sent in my questions some of the viewpoints 
of those who favor merger of the armed 
forces. Let’s go back to Pearl Harbor—dur- 
ing the hearing on the Pear] Harbor investi- 
gation it seemed to be the consensus of opin- 
fon that lack of unification in command at 
Pearl Harbor was largely responsible for the 
disaster. Isn’t that in itself a point in favor 
of the unification? 

Answer. Billy, your question mixes up 
“merger” with “unification.” What hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor is an example of the 
things that can happen under merger, be- 
cause on the morning of December 7, 1941, 
at Pearl Harbor, a merger was in reality in 
effect. It is a fundamental law or rule that 
when the Navy is in port, the protection of 
all the ships of that Navy is the responsibility 
of the Army commander in that area. 

But the responsibility for the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor was not out there in the Central 
Pacific, but right here in Washington. Some- 
where between the State Department—the 
Executive and the military—the wheels of 
National Defense and security slipped one or 
two cogs. 
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Question. Those who favor the merger 
point to the war in the Pacific, where General 
MacArthur was in supreme command of 
both the Army and Navy forces as an out- 
standing example of the efficacy of the uni- 
fication plan. How would you answer that, 
sir? 

Answer. Why limit your question to Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s command, which, until 
after the fall of the Philippines, was the 
Southern-Pacific? Our listeners will readily 
recall that Admiral Nimitz was supreme com- 
mander in the Central Pacific, and that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower did a little job of supreme 
commanding in Europe. Every one of those 
commanders had under his command, the 
United States Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in his particular area. They also had com- 
plete units of the British Army, Navy, and Air 
Porce, as well as various token units of our 
other allies. There was never a merger of 
our Army with our Navy, or either one with 
the armies or navies of our allies—but there 
was complete collaboration and unification. 
That was unity of command, and collabora- 
tion and integration of all the necessary 
services, such as procurement, logistics, and 
intelligence. There was never a merger. 
The supreme planning board of all these 
operations was the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington and London, and in each case 
the answer to the victory achieved was— 
teamwork and collaboration—never merger. 

Question. Senator Rosertson, the Army 
claims that one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of merger is the fact that it would 
save taxpayers millions of dollars through the 
elimination of duplication of purchases and 
facilities. What is your view on that? 

Answer. Savings come from two sources: 
First. You can buy less and, second, you can 
pay less for what you buy. Undoubtedly uni- 
fication of logistics would save us money, 
but a common department of procurement 
and supply has already been agreed to by 
both the Army and the Navy, and is not an 
issue. The economies can all be achieved 
without merger. With the merger one huge 
military bureaucracy—provided in the bill, 
would absorb most of, if not all, the savings 
which unification would have had. 

Question. You have said that all of the 
praiseworthy features, but none of the objec- 
tionable features in the War Department’s 
merger bill are obtainable under the present 
form of military establishment. To wha 
features specifically do you refer? 

Answer. To those obvious necessities which 
grew out of the war just past. The coordi- 
nation of procurement and logistics, scien- 
tific development, the integration of in- 
dustry and productive power with our over- 
all security program, and the coordination of 
every possible intelligence-gathering agency 
in order that never again shall we be caught 
napping, as we were at Pearl Harbor. 

Rather than eliminate the Secretaries of 
the Army and Navy as members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, I would increase the Cabinet 
by the inclusion of a Secretary of Air. I be- 
lieve we owe it to the President, to the 
Secretary of State, to the Justice Department, 
and to the Labor Department, that the Cabi- 
net should have the benefit of the construc- 
tive advice and criticism from the civilian 
heads of each of these services which are re- 
sponsible for our national defense. This 
thought is held by many others, and has been 
included in a bill recently introduced by 
Senator Brinces in the United States Sen- 
ate. 

FINAL QUESTION 


Question. Now, another question, Senator. 
Military might seems to be much more im- 
portant in other countries than it is in the 
United States. I mean by that, many other 
countries, particularly across the waters, have 
put emphasis on the military. How did pow- 
ers like Russia, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, and Japan operate before the war. 
Were they under one command or divided? 
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Answer. Russia had and has, in effect, a 
merger, because it has no navy to speak of, 
and is a dictatorship. Only in Great Britain 
and the United States has the naval service 
been considered of equal or even of greater 
importance than the army. In other coun- 
tries the army war lords have dominated, and 
the navies of those countries have been 
merged under army control; with what. re- 
sults we all Know. 

It is significant that the domination of 
naval warfare is almost wholly the product of 
Great Britain and the United States, and it 
is also significant that the other nations, the 
nations who have subjugated their navies to 
army control or merger, have been decisively 
defeated—largely because of the lack of an 
adequate navy. 








Address by General Eisenhower to Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the address delivered in New 
York City on April 25 by Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, of Kansas, Chief of Staff, 
at the annual ineeting of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The American newspaper, as a recorder 
of national achievements and of the counsel 
of our country’s leaders, is a repository of 
much wisdom applicable to fundamental 
problems of today. Tonight, with that 
thought in mind, I go back 51 years to a 
New England newspaper reporting an 1895 
Memorial Day address by a citizen-soldier 
whose name is now enrolled emong our im- 
mortal great. He said: 

“Although the generation born about 1840, 
and now governing the world, has fought 
two at least of the greatest wars in history, 
and has witnessed others, war is out of fash- 
ion, and the man who commands the atten- 
tion of his fellows is the man of wealth. 
Commerce is the great power. 

“We do not save our traditions in this 
country,” he continued. “The regiments 
whose battleflags were not large enough to 
hold the names of the battles they had 
fought vanished with the surrender of Lee 
although their memories inherited would 
have made heroes for a century. It is the 
more necessary to learn the lesson afresh 
from perils newly sought, and perhaps it is 
not vain for us to tell the new generation 
what we learned in our day, and what we 
still believe.” 


WORDS THOSE OF HOLMES 


Those are not the words of a saber-rattling 
brass hat. They were spoken by one of the 
greatest democratic figures our country has 
Froduced, the younger Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, three times wounded in combat as 
a captain of infantry, for a generation Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

What I must commend to you from the 
quotation in Holmes’ stress on our wide- 
spread tendency to ignore, in time of peace, 
the basic military problems of our country. 

Intelligent familiarity with our military 
problems is as essential to good citizenship 
as is knowledge of public schools or public 
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finance. In a country with 20,000,000 war 
veterans—one out of every seven of our 
population—it should be the normal thing. 
But objective interest in our own military 
affairs has never been a peacetime character- 
istic of our Nation. 

In the thirties, for instance, there were 
people in our country who asserted that 
Hitler was driving Germany into powerless 
bankruptcy, who were voluble experts about 
Japan's complete lack of oil. At the same 
time they did not know that our own Air 
Forces often had to suspend training and 
our own Ground Forces could not hold mech- 
anized maneuvers because of lack of funds 
for gas and oil. 

Today, our generation, just as did Justice 
Holmes’, has witnessed two. terrible wars 
within the span of a single lifetime. Yet, in 
the shadow of the most costly conflict of all 
time, we ignore the lessons of our past his- 
tory and of events daily recorded in the Amer- 
ican newspaper. We do not see military prob- 
lems clearly, since they come into our range 
of vision only as an irritating distraction to 
our view of a goal that beckons brightly on 
the horizon of our hopes—the attainment of 
universal and enduring peace. 


FAIL TO FACE PROBLEM TODAY 


That peace, once achieved, will eliminate 
the need for maintaining military establish- 
ments. And so; by wishful conversion of hope 
into accomplished fact, we refuse to look at 
the problem of today. We brush aside the 
long years of future trial and error and ex- 
periment and compromise, the solution of 
problems deep-rooted in human nature, the 
conquest of historic prejudices and antago- 
nisms, all of which will be necessary to build 
a world cooperating for peace. An old Latin 
proverb counsels: “To the stars, through dif- 
ficulties.” It does not deny realism in urging 
constancy to a vision. 

Progress toward universal and enduring 
peace, as I see it, lies along three roads—or- 
ganized international cooperation, mutual 


international understanding, and progressive 


international disarmament. All 
traveled simultaneously. 

The first path, that of organized interna- 
tional cooperation, is under survey by the 
United Nations. That organization must 
have our active support, a support as tireless 
and effective as that which sustained our vast 


must be 


fighting forces through more than 4 years of . 


bitter conflict. The United Nations eventu- 
ally must guarantee, both to major and smail 
powers, security against unwarranted in- 
fringement of national rights—a common 
cause of war. 

In this hemisphere we, with the other inde- 
pendent nations of the Americas, have 
worked out relationships in which mutual 
cooperation for the solution of common 
problems is the keynote. We live by the 
axiom that arbitration is a more effective 
means of settling disputes than is war. 
Years of development have been necessary 
to attain our present position, and while 
perfection has not been attained our degree 
of success is proof of the possibilities on a 
global scale. 

Progress along the second path—mutual 
international understanding—is of particular 
significance because each of us, as indi- 
viduals, can contribute it. My own war ex- 
perience with numerous Allies convinced me 
of one fundamental truth in human rela- 
tions—that mutual knowledge tends to elim- 
inate mutual fear, suspicion, and prejudice, 
the prolific breeding grounds of dissension 
and quarrels. Through every means open 
to us, we must strive for comprehension of 
the history, the problems, and the aspirations 
of others, just as we must assist others to 
gain similar comprehension of ourselves. 


HUGE GULF SEPARATES PEOPLES 


Vast gulfs of social, economic, and political 
differences still separate the peoples of the 
earth. Centuries and generations have gone 


into their development. We cannot expect 
to bridge them by wishful thinking or to 
abolish them in a few conferences. 

Again, our own conception of democracy, 
no matter how earnestly venerated by our- 
Selves, is of little importance to men whose 
immediate concern is the preservation cf 
physical life. With famine and starvation 
the lot of half of the world, food is of far 
more current importance to them than are 
political ideas. The degree of our sacrifice 
in feeding the hungry is the degree of our 
understanding of the world today. And by 
our conduct toward the hungry now, our 
country and its institutions will not only be 
judged tomorrow, but our own progress to- 
ward a peaceful world will be measured. 

To return to the issue of political under- 
standing: time and again Americans have 
proved their readiness to fight and die in de- 
fense of certain basic principles of life and 
freedom. Obviously others, adhering to dif- 
ferent philosophies, can be quite as ready to 
fight and die in defense of their convictions. 
As we make gailis in mutual understanding, 
there will inevitably follow greater mutual 
tolerance in composing those differences that 
so often loom importantly in the more mate- 
rial fields of finance, trade, and territory— 
sources of international conflicts. 


A CHALLENGE TO NEWSPAPERS 


Here I think it important to remember that 
we can be firm without being offensive in sup- 
port of principles that are sacred to us. We 
must realize that good humor, patience, and 
tolerance are as important internationally as 
they are individually. While Lincoln’s house 
could not stand, if divided, we know that two 
houses differently constructed can exist on 
the same street. Good neighbors do not pry 
into the domestic life of each other’s families 
even while they observe common standards 
of conduct in their daily association. A peo- 
ple whose entire history is steeped in different 
doctrine may give to such words as democracy 
and freedom a totally different meaning than 
do we. 

Progress along this path, it seems to me, 
should be a particular concern of the news- 
paper world. Here, I think, there is for you 
gentlemen both an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge. No single group can do more to facili- 
tate progress along the road of mutual under- 
standing than those who direct the publicity 
media of the world. 

The third path to enduring peace—progres- 
sive international disarmament—is the one 
that engages the soldier’s special attention. 
To believe that uncoordinated disarmament 
can liberate us from fear of war is a fatuous 
notion, as the files of the American news- 
paper bear witness. In World War II, four 
great nations paid a ghastly price for failure 
to preserve coordination. For France the re- 
sult was Hitler’s jig in Compiegne Forest. 
For Britain it was Dunkerque. For Russia it 
was the long and bloody retreat to Stalingrad. 
For us it was Bataan and Corregidor. 

On the record, uncoordinated disarmament 
by itself is a treacherous road toward our 
goal. The caution to be observed is that dis- 
armament is not unbalanced. But this truth 
does not lessen the importance of insisting 
upon progressive, universal disarmament. 
The results will be universally beneficial. 
First, the resources now poured into organi- 
zations whose purposes are essentially nega- 
tive and sterile will be devoted to the con- 
structive purposes of peace. But more than 
this—the effect of progress along this path 
will engender mutual confidence and so pro- 
mote a more rapid movement along the two 
others. That progress will, in turn, permit 
further disarmament. Thus, there will de- 
velop a reciprocal effect that will hasten full 
attainment of the ultimate goal. 


SECURITY MEANS READINESS 


In the meantime, until the day when the 
United Nations can guarantee our interna- 
tional security, we ourselves must assure our 
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national security. But our security program, 
if it is to be a bulwark of democracy, must 
be the concern of every citizen and not merely 
the vocation of a small professional group. 

National security, as I see it, is a state of 
organized readiness to meet external aggres- 
sion by a quick and effective mobilization of 
public opinion, trained men, proved weapons, 
and essential industries, integrated into the 
most efficient instrument of armed defense, 
and reinforced by the support of every citi- 
zen in the measure and form necessary for 
the preservation of our way of life. 

The security establishment comprises all 


‘ the people, all our enterprises, all our Gov- 


ernment if it is to be adequate in this atomic 
age. But it must so engage their efforts as to 
permit the full development of every aspect 
of peaceful life. 

The security establishment of our democ- 
racy must always remain representative of 
our way of life. It must not be a belligerent 
and noisy horde, screaming threats of atomic 
destruction, disrupting world harmony. It 
must not attempt to build the country into 
a warehouse or stock pile for war. Belliger- 
ent is the hallmark of insecurity—the secure 
nation does not need threat to maintain its 
position. 

Moreover, there is no guaranty of secu- 
rity in military machines alone—twice in our 
lifetime we have broken the most powerful 
military machine in Europe and, during the 
latest war, we reduced its Pacific counter- 
part to a huge but helpless skeleton. 

In the final analysis, whether or not the 
Army can do its part for democracy depends 
on the citizen’s interest in the service and, 
reciprocally on the Army’s understanding of 
its relations with the citizen. The Ameri- 
can newspaper can bridge the gap that has 
too often separated them in the past. 

Upon my return to this country, I was con- 
fronted by an emotional surge that was both 
normal and understandable. MRevulsion 
against war was instantaneous and almost 
total in its scope. It was natural, and in 
the view of any thinking man, to be ex- 
pected. Emotion has,its place in the scheme 
of things—it is a priceless ingredient to ac- 
tion. However, emotion tends always to 
swing to the extremes of the pendulum— 
logic and judgment seek to find the mean 
between them. 


WRESS MUST POINT PATH 


The newspaper, of course, must reflect 
the day-to-day attitude—even the emo- 
tions—of the people it serves. But equally 
the newspaper must strive to point out the 
path of logic. This, the bulk of our own 
press has never failed to do. It is doing so 
today. Perhaps emotion is subsiding and 
we are about to face reality. 

During the war you bolstered our armed 
strength by supporting national unity. 
Since the victory, the free press of America 
has exercised its right and its duty to criti- 
cize defects discovered in the structure of 
our military establishment. That was as 
much a part of your essential function as 
your wartime effort. You have not per- 
mitted us to neglect the problem of human 
relations within the Army. The War De- 
partment is reaffirming by word and action 
that the discipline required in the military 
establishment is not an authorization for 
abuse of personal prerogative. While there 
must be different degrees of authority, there 
are no different degrees of justice. All must 
understand that military rank is a recog- 
nition of responsibility and not a ration 
book of personal privilege. 

Just as we must improve human relations 
within the Army, so we must improve our 
relations with the citizens we serve. We need 
continual contact with the social, scientific, 
and industrial development outside the 
Army. We must in turn improve our infor- 
mation services to keep the country informed 
of our problems and our progress. And we 
must keep ever in mind our role within the 














democracy—that our mission is national se- 
curity—and we must not torture it into a 
caste of privilege or machine of aggression. 
But this is not, and has never been, even a 
remote danger in the United States. 

The danger lies, as Justice Holmes said, in 
the fact that “we do not save our traditions 
in this country.” The dangers of forgetting 
the lessons of our past increase tremen- 
dously. We have seen the frightening speed 
with which the mechanics of military force 
become more complicated. The great mobili- 
gation of 1917 seems leisurely compared to 
the efforts we have just been through. 


NO TIME TO PREPARE AGAIN 


And yet, in this last war, we took 24% years 
to begin the offensive in*western Europe and 
more than that to bring our first forces back 
to the Philippines. Should future threats 
arise, no one will contend that we shall again 
have time for comparable preparations. The 
newspaper can make our people effectively 
conscious of the lesson they must not again 
forget 

More specifically, I believe that the news- 
paper can bring to our people definite under- 
standing of the immediate roles that our se- 
curity forces must play in establishing and 
perpetuating the peace. 

Today our security responsibilities are of 
transcendent importance and the,national 
interest demands that every citizen under- 
stand their nature. The campaign that en- 
gages us now—the campaign to disarm and 
reorient our late antagonists, to stimulate 
and hearten millions of hopelessly confused 
peoples, to stand as a bulwark of lovers of 
freedom as we understand the word—is the 
closing action of the war. It is just as essen- 
tial now to provide the necessary military 
strength and to distribute those forces prop- 
erly as it was during the critical days of the 
shooting war. This is the ad interim force 
that I have been discussing for the past few 
months before Congress, the press, and the 
people. It must be sustained and main- 
tained, and the methods used must be cer- 
tain of success. 

I hold that a resolute, intelligent, and 
frankly displayed determination to live up 
to our present position in the world is vital 
to our current and future welfare. To do 
less—to look to chance or personal whim for 
the provision of the necessary strength—is 
to risk abandonment of those that look to 
us for influential leadership and, more than 
this, it is to gamble senselessly with the 
sacrifices with which military victory was 
bought. 


SECURE UNITED STATES CAN BE EXAMPLE 


We of the United States, joined with the 
other free nations, are striving for a united 
world in which there shall be no war. While 
we work for the greatest human goal men 
can set before themselves, we must be able, to 
do so in security, free from external threat 
or menace. A secure United States will stand 
as a shining example of the strength of de- 
mocracy and effectively hasten the peace of 
the world. 

But weakness on our part, compelling 
us to desert our commitments, to violate 
our pledges and even to invite aggression, 
can bog the world in a turmoil of fear and 
doubt and destroy belief in our concepts of 
freedom, To prevent that possibility the 
Army is engaged in its most important peace- 
time enterprise—the carrying out of its pre- 
scribed missions in enforcing the peace. 

I reaffirm my conviction that the peace 
and prosperity of our own Nation is a part 
of the peace and prosperity of the family 
of nations. We must realize that we can do 
the most good through the possession of the 
strength demanded by our world responsi- 
bilities. As in all other worth-while efforts, 
to discharge these re®ponsibilities will re- 
quire sacrifice on the part of all of us. 

We need again to take inspiration from 
our pioneer fathers who allowed no danger— 
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no privation—no risk, to block the way to 
the freedom and independence they sought. 
We need to reabsorb the homely virtues that 
forced upon them a feeling of guilt if they 
avoided a road leading to their goal because 
it was difficult. Here in the United States 
they built national unity—in the Americas 
their sons are building hemispheric unity. 
With God’s help we, with the other powers, 
will build unity in the world. 





Senator McKellar Champion of TVA 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 


. IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Truth and Herald, pub- 
lished at Winchester, Tenn. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR M’KELLAR CHAMPION OF TVA 


It is a matter of public knowledge that 
some time ago United States Senator KEn- 
NETH McKELLaR took the position, and has 
consistently held to the view, that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority should operate just 
as all other Government agencies; that its 
funds should be turned into the National 
Treasury; and that it should receive appro- 
priations for its operation from Congress. 

Now, this is not a new and untried system. 
Every governmental agency since the found- 
ing of our Nation has operated in such a 
manner. But when Senator McKELLAR pro- 
posed that TVA be placed on such a sound 
business basis, Chairman Lilienthal, of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, immediately 
countered with the claim that TVA should 
have certain special privileges in handling 
its funds, not accorded to other governmental 
agencies. 

That Senator McKELLAr’s stand is sound, 
in the light of precedent and common sense, 
there appears to be no reason for doubt. 
On the other hand, considered in the same 
light, it would seem that Mr. Lilienthal’'s 
position is both unreasonable and unsound, 

Just as simple, as uncomplicated, as this, 
is the issue which has developed between 
Senator McKEtiar and Chairman Lilienthal. 

Quite naturally, the political enemies of 
Senator MCKELLAR, both in Tennessee and 
outside of the State, have attempted to make 
political capital of this divergence of view. 
These mewspapers and individuals—who 
would be opposed to Senator McKELLar if 
TVA had never eveg been imagined—have at- 
tempted to picture Tennessee’s senior Sen- 
ator as an opponent of TVA. They have 
worked and written mightily in their efforts 
to convince the people of Tennessee that Sen- 
ator McKELLAR spends most of his time hatch- 
ing dark plots to deprive the people of the 
South of the Valley Authority. 

And it is natural, too, that in the course 
of such efforts the bitter enemies of Sen- 
ator MCKELLAR have gradually pushed into 
the background the real points of controversy 
between Senator McKELLar and Mr. Lilien- 
thal. For it would not suit the purposes of 
McKELLAR’s opposition to have the people of 
Tennessee fully aware of the real issues in- 
volved. 

There is, therefore, a growing realization 
on the part of most people that Senator Mc- 
KELLAR’s purpose to bring TVA under con- 
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gressional control the same as other govern- 
mental agencies, has been grossly misrepre- 
sented by his enemies for political purposes 
and, in some instances, may have been mis- 
understood by well-meaning men and women 
not familiar with the facts as revealed by 
the record. 

Let’s look at the record. Senator McKean 
was sent to Washington by the people of Ten- 
nessee quite some time before the full de- 
velopment of the Muscle Shoals area was even 
a dream; therefore, since the National Con- 
gress has been entirely responsible for the 
origin and development of TVA, it is not too 
difficult to determine exactly what the rela- 
tionship between Tennessee’s veteran Senator 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority has been. 

Passing over the many evidences of Sena- 
tor MCKELLAR’s early interest in the dev elop- 
ment of the Muscle Shoals area, which are 
permanently registered in the annals of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, we 
find: 

That on February 10, 1925—7 years before 
the Tennessee Valley Authority was estab- 
lished—a bill was proposed by Senator Mc- 
KELLAR, of Tennessee (S. 3081, 69th Cong., 
Ist sess.), which embodied almost every de- 
tail of the organization we now know as TVA. 

This was the first comprehensive measure 
dealing with the establishment of a valley 
authority. It was not favorably considered 
by the Republican majorities in the House 
and Senate, but it drew the broad outline 
for TVA, which was later to be filled in by the 
Roosevelt administration. And it was intro- 
duced by Senator MCKELLAR. 

In passing, let us consider for a moment 
this comment from a Republican Member of 
Congress, B. CarRoLL REECE, who was re- 
cently elected chairman of the Republican 
National Committee: 

“Those of us in Tennessee and in the South 
who are interested in the TVA and its con- 
tinued development have looked upon Sena- 
tor MCKELLAarR as the greatest friend that TVA 
has had.” 

Remember, this is the same Senator Mc- 
KELLAR who has so recently been portrayed 
in lurid word pictures as the fire-breathing 
monster who would destroy TVA and crumble 
to dust the dams it has constructed. 

Speaking of those dams, Congressman 
REEcE said: “Of the eight or nine dams that 
are now embraced in the TVA, as I recall the 
facts, all except three were authorized in the 
Senate upon Senator MCKELLaR’s initiative, 
in the committee or on the floor of the Sen- 
ate.” Incidentally, it might also be well to 
note just at this point that the last seven 
dams constructed by TVA—Pickwick, Gun- 
ersville, Chickamauga, Tennessee, Hiwassee, 
Watts Bar, North Loudon, and Gilbertsville— 
can be attributed directly to funds appro- 
priated by Congress through the efforts of 
Senator MCKELLAR. 

Here is one example of the type of work 
that Senator MCKELLaR has done for TVA in 
the Senate. In 1939, Senator Adams, then 
chairman of an appropriations subcommit- 
tee, attempted to block construction of the 
Watts Bar Dam by eliminating the appro- 
priation for such construction work. Only 
the most strenuous efforts by Senator Mc- 
KELLAR saved the Watts Bar Dam, and he 
finally obtained a 13-to-11 vote in favor of 
the project from the full Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. Senator Adams, speaking 
on the Senate floor, said of Senator Mc- 
KELLAR's work: 

“In considering the item the committee 
divided, 13 to 11, and then only after most 
persuasive and effective efforts by the senior 
Senator from Tennessee | Mr. MCKELLAR|, who 
is sometimes down but is never out. Twice 
during the committee’s deliberations the 
Senator from Tennessee lost, but he always 
came back with another vote. The result was 





that our efforts to strike out this authoriza- 
tion for a new dam were defeated by @ vete 
of 13 to 11.” 
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And this is the same Senator McKELLAR 
who is now presented to the people of Ten- 
nessee by his enemies as the last-ditch foe of 
the TVA. 

The official records of the United States 
Senate are available to anyone who wishes 
to inspect them. Without a single exception 
they present the strongest possible proof that 
it has been almost entirely due to the efforts 
of Senator MCKELLaR that the TVA is today a 
multismillion-dollar operating agency of the 
Government. 

Speaking of millions, Senator MCKELLAR 
was appointed to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, which very definitely controls the 
purse strings of the National Government, in 
1923. In 1931 he was the second ranking 
minority (Democratic) member of the com- 
mittee. In 1933, when the administration of 
President Rocsevelt came into power, he was 
the second ranking majority member. He 
has continued to hold that position until the 
present time, and during the 4-year absence 
of Chairman Carter Grass, of Virginia, has 
served as acting chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. It is this committee which 
has passed upon each TVA appropriation 
since the inauguration of the Valley Au- 
thority. 

Is it not logical to assume that if Senator 
McKELLAR had been the enemy of TVA that 
his political opponents would now have you 
believe that he is, he would have exercised 
his immense powers to block appropriations 
for TVA? And yet, when the record is con- 
sulted, it reveals that instead of blocking such 
appropriations for the Valley Authority, he 
has actually been the sponsor of all of them. 

The foregoing is a brief history of the rela- 
tionship, down through the years, of Senator 
KENNETH MCKELLAR to the TVA. 

It is likewise an explanation of why Mr. 
David Lilienthal is opposing the senior Sen- 
ator at this time. 

It all boils down to this: If the enemies of 
Senator McKELLAR want to make a campaign 
issue of TVA, it appears quite likely that they 
will be inviting a duel with a buzz saw. 

For one fact is clear in all the muddle that 
the enemies of Senator MCKELLAR have at- 
tempted to create with regard to TVA, and it 
is this: 

That Senator McCKELLAR has been, since 
his entrance into Congress in 1910, the chief 
spokesman for and advocate of the establish- 
ment of a Tennessee Valley Authority; that 
he has been almost solely responsible for the 
many appropriations it has received; that he 
has earned and today highly merits the title, 
“Champion of TVA.” 








Review by Elmer Davis of the Book, One 
World or None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a review 
of the book One World or None. The 
review is by Elmer Davis, and is entitled 
“No World, If Necessary.” It appeared 
in the March 30 issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Under the rule, I 
have obtained an estimate of the cost of 
printing the article in the Recorp, which 
is $1.50. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NO WORLD, IF NECESSARY 
(By Elmer Davis) 


“The advent of the atomic bomb,” says 
Professor Urey of the University of Chicago, 
“has caused endless confusion in the think- 
ing of men.” The book (a quickie) in 
which this observation occurs’ is itself an 
instance; less in its content than in the 
hiatus between the content and the ap- 
parent objective of its publication. It is 
strong on the whereases, but nobody has 
coupled them up with the be-it-resolved. 
It gives a detailed and persuasive account 
of the perils of the atomic bomb—the most 
dangerous situation, says Urey, that human- 
ity has ever faced. But when humanity, 
overcome by conviction of sin, asks, “What 
shall we do to be saved?” the answer is by 
no means so clear. 

True, the epilog of the book says that 
it states the problem, not the solution; but 
a solution is implied by the very title, and 
an editor’s note tells us that all the authors 
are united in desiring “one world,” and that 
all of them urge fair and careful con- 
sideration of the proposals herein made for 
achieving it. Unfortunately, no proposals 
are made; it is taken for granted that a 
league of states won’t do, that we must have 
a world government, with limited authority 
but paramount in its field over individuals; 
in other words, there ought to be one world, 
and a particular kind of one world. But 
there is virtually no examination, of the 
sort that you might expect from scientists 
used to dealing with practical problems, of 
the possible methods of reaching this ob- 
jective or of the difficulties in the way. It 
is generally recognized that one of the com- 
pensations of the atomic bomb is that it has 
set large numbers of scientists to thinking, 
for the first time, as citizens; but political 
thinking that gets anywhere requires cer- 
tain disciplines of its own, which few scien- 
tists yet appear to have mastered. 

When the authors talk as experts in their 
own field, however, they are convincing. No 
wonder, for here are most of the great names 
of nuclear physics—Bohr, Compton, Einstein, 
Langmuir, Oppenheimer, Szilard, Urey, Wig- 
ner, and half a dozen others; with a postscript 
ascribed to the Federation of American 
(Atomic) Scientists collectively. (Why the 
parenthesis, by the way, in the title? Are 
there no American scientists except atomic 
scientists? That is probably not what was 
intended but that is the way itreads.) From 
all this you get a pretty complete account of 
what the atomic bomb is and does, as well as 
some gratifying reassurance about what it 
won’t do. It won’t says Oppenheimer, break 
loose and destroy the earth, nor make it un- 
inhabitable; on the other hand several writers 
point out that the commercial utility of 
atomic energy, regarding which much has 
been said, is still some distance in the future. 

Of its deadliness in war, however, there 
can be no question. Ridenour pretty con- 
clusively proves that there is no effective de- 
fense; and General Arnold, Saul turning up 
among the prophets, takes a dim view of the 
possibilities of defense by counteroffensive, if 
the enemy hits first. All that holds back the 
lay reader of these chapters from complete 
despair is the occasional suspicion that some 
of the writers may be engaging in the scien- 
tific pastime of extrapolating the trends, 
Some of them, for instance, seem to take for 


1QOne World or None. A report to the 
public on the full meaning of the atomic 
bomb, edited by Dexter Masters and Kathe- 
rine Way. By 17 individual authors, and the 
Federation of American (Atomic) Scientists 
collectively, New York: Whittlesey House, the 
McGraw-Hill Co., 1946. 











granted the trans-Atlantic (or transarctic) 
rocket. This is not at present feasible; but 
nobody can say that it will not be within a 
few years, and it may be felt that in a rrisis 
of this sort a few years more or less make 
little difference. 

The suspicion of extrapolation is perhaps 
strongest in connection with E. U. Condon’s 
discussion of “the new technique of private 
war’—the bomb smuggled in, looking per- 
hags like a crated piano, perhaps like a crated 
typewriter, and hidden in a store room 
till it is time to touch it off. Obviously you 
can’t open every package and every suitcase in 
the United States to see if there is a bomb in 
it; nor dces Condon help much by saying that 
while the saboteur cannot be caught the fac- 
tory that makes his bomb needs never exist. 
This implies a large, an unconcealable fac- 
tory; but the talk about private war, as well 
as some hints in other articles, suggests that 
manufacture may become much easier. I do 
not know whether Condon set out to scare us; 
if so he scares us too much, for it all his im- 
plications are correct there is no hope; even 


~ through all governments became virtuous 


there would still remain wicked men, and— 
pouf! up we go. 

However, this is only one of the 11 chapters 
which set forth the facts about the bomb 
and its consequences, as a preliminary to the 
discussion of what to do about it. The com- 
mon characteristic of most of these chapters 
is a terrifying unawareness of politics, of the 
difficulty of getting things done in a field 
more complex than nuclear science. The out- 
standing exception is Langmuir; and Lang- 
muir is the one man, in this section of the 
book, who talks not about world government 
but about agreement between sovereign 
states, specifically between the United States 
and Russia; he is the one man, in short, who 
realizes that Russia is the problem. Even he 
seems a little on the optimistic side. He 
would find a basis for cooperation in matters 
of common agreement, to wit: “No nation 
desires world conquest” (maybe the Rus- 
sians don’t desire it, but they seem to be 
making pretty good progress with it in a 
fit of absentmindedness); “each desires se- 
curity, freedom of unemployment, better con- 
ditions for labor” (and if the Congress of the 
United States desires these latter blessings, 
many of its members fail to make themselves 
clear). 

Nevertheless Langmuir’s program seems 
sensible—international agreement, interna- 
tional inspection, destruction meanwhile of 
all atomic bombs and of all large plants for 
making their materials. (Small plants, of no 
military value, could take care of the needs of 
research.) Substantially the same program 
is advocated by Szilard, in the first of the 
chapters on what to do about it. He is 
hopeful of what can be done through inspec- 
tion by international agreement provided 
that it is possible to rule out secret viola- 
tions—a considerable exception; but the 
most effective inspectors, he thinks, in any 
country would be native scientists and engi- 
neers, not intrusive foreigners. Suppose the 
United States and Russia (he, too, has no 
illusions as to the real problem) reciprocally 
agreed to make no atomic bombs; and the 
President called on all American scientists 
and engineers to report to an international 
agency any violations of the agreement dis- 
covered in our country. Most of them, he 
believes, would do it. 

But would the Russians do it? Szilard ad- 
mits he doesn’t know much about the Rus- 
Sians, but he believes “differences between 
men in general and between scientists in 
particular are matters of degree,” so the 
Russians might behave about as we would. 
Well, maybe; but one need not be a militar- 
ist to want better assurance than that, nor 
does Szilard enhance gptimism by suggesting 
that scientists who told on their own govern- 
ment might be compensated by an asylum 
and an income abroad. However, he thinks 











inspection might work well enough to give 
us a breathing spell, in which we might be 
able to establish a world community, and a 
real world government with police powers— 
something he evidently regards as impossible 
at this stage. 

Einstein is in more of a hurry; he says we 
must have “a supranational organization 
supported by a military power that is com- 
pletely under its control,” and that this can- 
not “wait for a historical development to take 
its course.” He realizes that it cannot be 
done instantaneously; he would start with a 
steadily increasing interchange of personnel 
among the various national armies. This and 
subsequent steps, he acknowledges, would re- 
quire “the utmost sagacity and tolerance”— 
which is hardly an overstatement. 

Somebody among the scientists seems to 
have felt that specialists stepping outside 
their field had better enlist help among the 
specialists in the field they invade, so they 
have added Walter Lippmann as a guest artist 
“to inquire into the prospects of solving this 
problem, given our present knowledge of 
politics, government, and law.” It cannot be 
said hat he contributes much—perhaps be- 
cause his article, though containing some 
reference to later events, appears to have 
been written several months ago, at a time 
when it was still possible to speak of “the 
preeminence of American military power.” 

Lippmann thought then that if the Amer- 
ican people decided to make the formation of 
the world state the principal objective of their 
foreign policy, many nations would immedi- 
ately go along with us; and more and more 
of the people in all nations. He seems less 
hopeful now. 

Why must the world state be the answer, 
anyway? Because, says Lippmann, collec- 
tive security—enforcement by nations upon 
nations—doesn’t work; nobody was ever will- 
ing to try it in the past, and the veto power 
in the United Nations Charter guarantees 
that it will never be tried in future against 
a nation big enough to need much coercing. 
Fortunately, however, there has in the mean- 
time been “a revolutionary development in 
human relations”—the recognition of indi- 
vidual responsibility and liability for offenses 
against world peace and international law; 
UNO is “the constituent association of a 
world state already directed to establishing 
a universal order in which law, designed to 
maintain the peace, operates upon individual 
persons.” For proof, he cites the trials of 
the war criminals at Nuremberg. But those 
men are citizens of an outlaw nation, whose 
government has been destroyed and whose 
territory has been occupied. To suppose that 
a procedure generally accepted in their case 
would be as readily accepted against Rus- 
sians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans 
who violated the regulations of an interna- 
tional security organization is to take a 
hardly discernible trend and extrapolate it 
clear off the chart. 


Well, what shall we do to be saved? In 
The Saturday Review of March 2 Mr. Lewis 
Mumford offers a sawdust trail for us to hit. 
We are all crazy, he says, except the atomic 
scientists; they have been crazy but have 
got over it, they are now “the awakened 
ones.” They have been gagged by the mad- 
men in the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon, the Capitol; but if they 
were not gagged they would say, “stop mak- 
ing the atomic bomb—abandon it complete- 
ly!” All right; in this virtually ungagged 
book, they have said it. * * * Purther 
we must say to all the world (it is not clear 
whether this is the awakened ones talking 
or just Mumford, but he may be regarded as 
awakened for purposes of argument), 
“Come in and see everything we have got, to 
be sure we aren’t holding out on you.” (We 
ask no reciprocal privileges.) Then let the 
awakened ones be ungagged, and one of them 
set at the elbow of every man holding high 
public office; to whisper in his ear, as often 
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as may be necessary, the word “humanity,” 
the words “one world.” 

All right again; in this book the awakened 
ones not merely whisper but shout the word 
“humanity,” the words “one world or none.” 
But if you ask them, How do we get one 
world? What are the ubstacles to getting it? 
Who runs it after we have got it? Are there 
any bugs in the design that ought to be ironed 
out before we put it into quantity produc- 
tion? Why, on those points the awakened 
ones have little to offer. Yet, those are ques- 
tions that must be answered before we can 
be sure that the world state is the only exit, 
or even the best exit, from our predicament. 

The present reviewer professes no compe- 
tence to answer the foregoing questions, but 
he may at least set up a few guide posts that 
may keep better men from going off the path 
into mudholes. As Marshal Foch used to say, 
“De quoi s’agit-il?—What ‘is the problem?” 
It has recently been fashionable to say that 
there are two problems. First is the mere 
existence of the atomic bomb. Its destruc- 
tive capacities are so dreadful that the only 
answer is to abolish war; and the only way to 
abolish war (this is quite a standing broad 
jump, but a lot of my friends have made it) 
is the immediate establishment of a world 
government—a real government, with teeth 
in it. The second problem, transitory but 
more immediately urgent, is the exclusive (for 
the moment) possession of the bomb by the 
United States. This arouses fear and suspi- 
cion among other nations, notably the Rus- 
sians; the answer is to share the secret with 
them—with or without safeguards, accord- 
ing to the extent of your confidence in human 
nature—pending their joining with us in the 
establishment of the world state; following 
which we shall all live happily ever after. 

Some observations on the first point. The 
atomic bomb ir not the most dreadful weapon 
that may be employed in the next war, nor 
the one in whose use the United States would 
be at the worst disadvantage. The atomic 
bomb can wipe out a middle-sized city, com- 
pressing into a single instant the horrors 
that a B-29 fire raid spreads over some hours; 
but for the next city you must use another 
bomb, and to paralyze a continental nation 
you would need quite alot of them. Biologi- 
cal warfare—bacterial warfare—knows no 
such limits, in either time or space. The 
influenza epidemic of 1918-19 was a mild ex- 
ample of what could be done by a sufficiently 
active agent; and such agents could be de- 
veloped by any nation with adequate scien- 
tific and technical equipment, if it thought 
they might be useful. 

They could not be used by any European 
nation in a European war, for the sufficient 
reason that a biological weapon used on the 
enemy would almost certainly infect one’s 
own army, and presently one’s home popu- 
lation. The United States could not use it 
against an enemy in Europe or in Asia; for 
we should have friends, if not cllies, in those 
continents, who would be involved with our 
enemies in a common catastrophe. Biologi- 

cal warfare is really effective only against an 
island—a blockaded island, from which the 
infection could hardly spread. And in the 
next war the Western Hemisphere coukd con- 
ceivably be an island. Well, enough of that. 
The point is that it is not sufficient to con- 
trol the atomic bomb. What you have got 
to control is either the inclination of the 
capacity to use it—that is, the inclination 
or the capacity to make war, in the course of 
which a nation that wanted to escape de- 
struction might use the atomic bomb, or 
biological warfare, or any other weapon that 
came to hand. 

Capt. Liddell Hart has lately appealed in 
Harper’s for a return to the limited war of 
the eighteenth century. Such a return would 
undoubtedly give us a safer and a happier 
world. But eighteenth-century wars were 
limited because their objectives were lim- 
ited: nobody tut kings and their ministers 
really cared much about them. When there 
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began in 1792 a war in which a people was 
fighting for its liberty against desperate odds, 
the limitations began to disappear; the 
French did what they had to do in order to 
win, and so, in due course, did everybody else. 
War between individual nations now seems to 
have become an anachronism; the one be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay in the thirties 
may have been the last. Modern wars are 
fought for world conquest or for survival, and 
it is futile to expect either an aggressor to 
neglect anything that might bring him vic- 
tory, or his victims to reject any weapon that 
might enable them to survive. 

Most of the discussion of the atomic bomb 
seems to start from the premise that atomic 

“warfare is the worst thing imaginable. Well, 
it is bad enough; biological warfare would be 
worse; but there is something that is worse 
than either. The French can tell you what 
it is; or the Czechs, or the Greeks, or the Nor- 
wegians, or the Filipinos; it is subjection to 
an alien oppressor. If that is not worse than 
war—any kind of war—then our ancestors 
who fought in 1776 were wrong; and the 
blood of the martyrs—in Warsaw and Rotter- 
dam and Manila, in Lidice and Kalavryta, 
and Oradour—has been shed in vain. If the 
time ever comes when men feel that liberty 
is not worth fighting for, then we shall have 
the world state; and it will pretty closely 
approximate Aldous Huxley’s forecast. 

Well, we have not got that far yet and I 
see no reason why we need ever get there; 
the point is that what you have to control is 
not the weapons, but the men who might 
use them for an evil purpose. Some of the 
scientists, talking about the readiness with 
which other nations can acquire the atomic 
bomb (and evidently wanting not to seem 
to be looking at Russia), point out that even 
minor industrial nations may soon be able 
to produce it—Sweden, for instance, or Ar- 
gentina. Which makes the point. 

If the Swedes announced tomorrow that 
they were making atomic bombs, I doubt if 
anybody would be much scared; for nobody 
supposes that the Swedish Goverrment or 
the nation to which it is responsible would 
use them for any aggressive purpose. If 
German scientists hid'ng out in Peron’s Ar- 
gentina started to make them, that would 
be something to worry about. It might be 
remembered that the Swedes, 250 years ago, 
had all their neighbors scared; all they had 
to fight with, then, was pikes and muskets; 
but it was what they did with the pikes and 
muskets that made the difference. So with 
the atomic bomb. Is all the world shivering 
in terror at the fact that America has it? 
I see little sign of such panic except in the 
American liberal press. Foreigners do not 
seem worried, because they know we have 
no aggressive intentions; indeed their chief 
worry about America seems to be whether 
we have any intentions at all 

You cannot intelligently discuss the atomic 
bomb except against the background of pres- 
ent political realities; and the biggest of 
those realities—the biggest, most enigmatic, 
and most ominous—is Russia. The scien- 
tists here under discussion may have felt that 
this was a problem outside their field; Lang- 
muir and Szilard, who did touch on it, con- 
tented themselves with the perhaps not too 
confident hope that the Russians are men of 
like passions with ourselves. But other per- 
sons, whose good intentions are beyond ques- 
tion, seem to think that the problem of Rus- 
sia depends on the atomic bomb rather than 
(as it seems to me) quite the other way 
about. 

By keeping the secret to ourselves, they 
tell us, instead of immediately passing it 
around, we have poisoned the world atmos- 
phere of friendship and trust, have aroused 
Russian fears and suspicions, compelled the 
Russians to take measures for their own 
security. 

We don’t seem to hear that very often 
lately, perhaps because the people who u:¢d 
to tell it have been reading the papers. For, 
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suppose that the Russians were really afraid 
we might use this dreadful weapon of ours, 
what sort of policy would they pursue? If 
the Russian leaders were realists—and no- 
body has ever accused them of being anything 
else—_they might be expected to be as friendly 
and even conciliatory as is consistent with 
self-respect; to do their best to avoid arous- 
ing suspicion of their own intentions, to try 
to persuade this terrible armed colossus that 
the solution to world problems was to be 
found in a patient attempt at understanding. 
Instead of which they have gone around 
kicking at everybody’s door and stepping on 
everybody's toes. If a man from Mars were 
told that one of the nations had just acquired 
an irresistible weapon, and were asked to 
guess from their foreign policies which one 
it was, he would say that the Russians had 
it, not we. 

It is not the atomic bomb which has over- 
shadowed international relations in these 
past months; it is the menace—the more 
menacing because nobody knows how much 
it really amounts to—of Russian aggression. 
Ah, says your friend of mankind, but it is 
not aggression, it is only the search for se- 
curity. Security against whom? This is not 
1941; Hitler is dead, the Wehrmacht is pulver- 
ized. In all the triple continent of Eurasia- 
Africa—the World Island, Mackinder called 
it—tthere is no force that could stop the Rus- 
sian Army; nor is any likely to arise in our 
time. Security against us, and the atomic 
bomb? But the Russians know geography; 
they do not protect themselves against us in 
<ars and Azerbaijan. What they are doing 
looks very much like what Peter the Great 
and Catherine and the first Nicholas used to 
do, with no pretense that they were looking 
for security against the atomic bomb or any- 
thing. 

So what? Only this, that the Russians do 
not behave like people to whom we could 
safely confide the secret of the bomb. Maybe 
they have got one of their own, or are on the 
way to getting it; if so, we can’t help it. But 
we can—and apparently, thank God, we in- 
tend to—avoid the suicidal folly of giving 
away what we have until there have been 
established those “effective, reciprocal, and 
enforceable safeguards” that Truman, Attlee, 
and Mackenzie King have called for. The 
problem of the bomb is no longer what it will 
do—we know that—but who would use it for 
what purposes; a political problem, calling 
for a political solution. 

Just what we have been telling you, say 
my friends triumphantly; the only answer is 
the world state. Anything else means bal- 
ance of power, an atomic-arms race, ulti- 
mate catastrophe. * * * Well, we have 
not sufficiently explored other possibilities 
to be sure of that; anyway, what does the 
world state mean? It could mean a number 
of things; but one thing it must mean if it 
is to be a world government ‘at all—it must 
have an armed force big enough to lick the 
armed forces of any single one, or any prob- 
able combination, of its component states. 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? No doubt that 
question must, and perhaps will, be answered 
some day; but I can think of no satisfactory 
answer against the background of present 
political realities. (Ely Culbertson talks 
more sense on this point than anybody else; 
but he plays a good game of bridge, so nobody 
listens to him.) “ 

It is argued that to combine the nations 
of the world into a federal state, with plenty 
of home rule for its component units, would 
require an effort differing only in degree, not 
in kind, from that required to federate the 
thirteen original States of this Union. But 
those States, whatever their differences had 
a common language for all public affairs, 
even if some of the inhabitants spoke Dutch 
or German at home; more important, they 
had a common background of English politi- 
cal institutions, political traditions, and po- 
litical thinking. The planet as a whole is 
some vhat more complex. Conceivably, by 


a good deal of wrenching and twisting, we 
might federate everybody but Russia and its 
satellites; but a world state that left out 
the Russian bloc would mean two world 
states, and a rivalry whose probable outcome 
anyone can predict. 

Why not Russia? Not because of its eco- 
nomic system; I should think there would 
be no insuperable difficulty in adjusting that 
to the various economic systems of other 
states. It is the Russian political system 
that is the obstacle—the totalitarian police 
state, with few civic liberties and no popu- 
lar controls; with a blank curtain that not 
only cuts off the rest of the world from more 
than the scantiest knowledge of what goes 
on in Russia, but (much more serious) keeps 
the Russian people from finding out what is 
going on in the rest of the world, except as 
thei> government chooses to tell them; a 
monolithic state, all of whose resources can 
be mobilized and directed toward whatever 
end may be determined by the small group 
of resolute and secretive men who run the 
country. If Pennsylvania, say, had been 
such a State in 1787, and if Delaware and 
Maryland, under somewhat similar systems, 
always voted the way Pennsylvania told them 
to, our Federal Government could never have 
got started. 

It would be hard to fit such a state into 
a world federation, even if the objectives of 
its leaders were clear. Unfortunately they 
are not; all we can be sure of is that Russia 
at present seems to be what is called a 
dynamic state. Germany was dynamic 
under Hitler, the United States was dynamic 
under James K. Polk, and neither was a 
comfortable neighbor. (No, never mind that 
beam that once protruded from our cwn 
eye; we are trying to solve a problem of 1946, 
not of 1846; and it doesn’t help much to say 
that maybe in another hundred years the 
Russians, too, will have settled down.) 

And one thing more, the last and worse— 
this monolithic nation is also the home of- 
fice of a world religion, with adherents in 
almost every component state of the federa- 
tion. Look at the behavior of the Com- 
munist minorities in the united fronts of 
the eastern European states; or ask any 
American labor-union official how much 
trouble even a few Communists can make 
for him. They would use the same tactics, 
make the same kind of trouble, in a world 
state. No, I do not think that communism 
must win in any contest with democracy; 
not at all. What I am afraid of is that there 
would be no contest; that the democrats, 
convinced that, whatever our minor differ- 
ences, we were all working for the same ends, 
would trust their associates to feel the same 
way and would go on about their business 
while the Communists, with the zeal of true 
believers, would go on working all the time 
to insure the triumph of their faith. Just 
that has happened over ‘and~over again in 
labor unions; it could happen in a world 
union, too. 

No world state like that, thank you; the 
alternative may be perilous, but at least, 
choosing the alternative, w2 know enough to 
be on our guard. A year or so ago most of us 
supposed that Russian objectives, in the 
main, were the same as ours; and extensive 
concessions were made to them on that hy- 
pothesis. It now seems to have been mis- 
taken; we do not want another disillusion- 
ment, on a grander scale, which might come 
too late. Possibly the Russians want the 
same things we want, but let us wait for a 
little more evidence. Time is short, say the 
atomic scientists, and survival is at stake. 
Well, survival is at stake both ways; another 
war would be a catastrophe for all con- 
cerned—especially for the losers. But the 
wrong kind of world state would be a catas- 
trophe for the winners, as well as the losers. 

Mr. Norman Cousins, in a striking figure, 
has compared our present plight to that of a 
man standing on the edge of a canyon, 10 
feet wide but abysmally deep, with a forest 
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fire coming up behind him and safety on the 
other side. He has never jumped 10 feet in 
his life, he doesn’t know whether he can do it 
now; but he had better do it, and do it 
quickly. * * * But suppose, when the 
smoke blows aside so that he can see more 
clearlly—and we can see somewhat more 
clearly now than when Mr. Cousins wrote 
that last fall—he perceives that the canyon 
is not 10 feet wide but 40. It might then 
make sense, so long as the forest fire is not 
actually licking at the seat of his pants, to 
see if there isn’t some other way oui before 
he tries that standing broad jump. 

I cannot see the way out yet; but I am 
willing to go on looking awhile before we 
try to jump 40 feet. One world or none, say 
the atomic scientists. Has it occurred to 
them that if their one world turned out to 
be totalitarian and obscurantist, we might 
better have no world at all? 


Farmers—Man Against Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled -“Farmers—Man Against Hun- 
ger,” from Time magazine for April 29, 
1946. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FARMERS—MAN AGAINST HUNGER 


Where was the food for the hungry world 
coming from? Most of 1t would come from 
the United States heartland, the valley 
of the 2,000-mile-long Mississippi River and 
its tremendous tributaries, the Missouri, the 
Ohio, the Arkansas, the Red River of the 
North, the Red River of the South. 

This was the main battleground of United 
States food production—enormous plains 
stretching without a relieving ripple beyond 
vision; rolling prairies, like the heaving sur- 
face of the ocean congealed to earth; vast 
uplands lifting slowly with no barrier but a 
barbed-wire fence to the terminal barrier of 
the Rocky Mountains. In good years, this 
vast food factory poured out some 800,000,000 
bushels of wheat, some 2,800,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 1,200,000,000 bushels of oats, 63,000,- 
000 hogs, 33,000,000 beef cattle, 36,000,000 
sheep, 82,000,000 pounds of milk, 3,200,000,000 
pounds of butterfat. 

This week, as it would be for months to 
come, the mind of the world was on wheat— 
bread for the hungry, from the Rhine to the 
Yangtze. But in the great United States food 
factory corn-and-hog farmers did not change 
over their fields to wheat production, nor did 
cattlemen plow up their rich pastures. Each 
in his individualistic way was tooled for his 
specialty and subject only to the weather 
and the vagaries of a controlled economy. 
Each knew that if he did his part, and if the 
other farmers of the world could once again 
do theirs, the world would be properly fed 
once more—and that it would take much 
more than wheat to feed it properly. 

MAN AGAINST THE £KY 

Against the vast arable United States earth 
and the vaster sky over it, one man might 
stand as an epitome of the task and the 
hopes which the hungry world has placed 
upon some 6,000,000 United States farmers, 








the great mass of whom, like him, live be- 
tween the Rocky and the Appalachian 
Mountains. He is Gustav Theodore Kuester 
(rhymes with Easter), 58. 

Gus Kuester is a corn, oats and hog farm- 
er, and has been for 42 years. These days, 
while the battle for food thunders loudest on 
the wheat sector, he fights on his own posi- 
tion in the line, confident in his farmer's 
knowledge that the battle must be fought 
on many fields, with many crops. The field 
that Gus Kuester and his slight, tough- 
fibred son Dale, 28, hold against hunger, is 
240 acres of fat, black Iowa earth. Their 
citadels are two farmhouses and their out- 
works—barns, farrowing sheds, chicken 
houses and consumptively coughing wind- 
mills. 

Dale’s house, on the back 80, is a prosperous 
middle-western farm home with all possible 
conveniences. Gus’s house, like a thousand 
Cass County farmhouses, is a seven-room 
frame structure weathered to a faded ocher 
with trim the color of last year’s canned 
peas. (Like thousands of Iowa farmers, the 
Kuesters are patiently waiting for supplies 
to repaint the house and to put in a bath- 
room.) A mile away the world goe. by on 
busy Highway U. S. 71 (Canadian border to 
Baton Rouge). That mile is a dirt road which 
spring thaws or rains soften to a greasy 
gumbo, navigable only by Dale Kuester’s 
“mudwhopee,” a 1929 Ford roadster that he 
has cut down into a pick-up truck. 

To sidewalk farmers, who suppose that a 
ridgeling is the peak in a barn roof and a 
freemartin a species of swallow,’ some of 
Gus’s outbuildings and his Pog runs might 
well give the jimjams. But Gus and Dale 
Kuester are among the best and most pros- 
perous of Cass County farmers. Gus’s home- 
ly barns and sheds are decisive outworks in 
the battle for food. 

Last week, at Gus Kuester’s, that battle 
was in full swing and its center was the far- 
rowing shed. For food comes off Gus Kues- 
ter’s farm on four trotters and squealing 
like a buzz saw. Poland China and spotted 
Poland China hogs are the crop to which his 
whole farm economy is geared. The acres of 
corn, the acres of oats, the acres of hay exist 
chiefly to cram the maws of pigs and finish 
about 280 hogs a year as efficiently (that is, 
as quickly and cheaply) as possible to meet 
the exigencies of marketing and the OPA. 

Every winter the Kuesters carry over as 
breeders about 40 of the likeliest looking gilts 
(young females) and sows. Some are at 
Dale’s, more than half at Gus’s. In early 
April, at evening feeding, the Kuesters begin 
to sidle up to these elite pigs and delicately 
strip their swelling teats. If a drop of milk 
shows, the sow will probably farrow during 
the night. So she is rushed into the farrow- 
ing barn, which, jauntily topped by a weather 
vane in the form of a pig, has pens for 16 
expectant gilts and sows. 


MATERNITY WARD 


There begin long sleepless nights during 
which Gus Kuester may pace the center aisle 
of the farrowing barn like an expectant 
father. Often he beds down wakefully in an 
unoccupied farrowing pen. Most pig births 
are normal, but sometimes a little pig needs 
to be helped into the hungry world. Some- 
times one is born in a covering caul which 
has to be ripped off by a profit-motivated 
finger. Sometimes the heaving, grunting 
sows, from weakness, clumsiness, or distress 
lie or roll on their farrow. Sometimes they 
try to eat them. Sweeter to a pig farmer’s 
ear than the ethereal fluting of the prairie 
lark is a sow’s “pumping,” the regular ugh, 
ugh, ugh, which means that the litter has 
discovered how to suckle and that the sow, 
heaving over with a sigh to expose her 





1A ridgeling is  cryptorchid or a half-cas- 
trated animal; a freemartin is a sexually 
imperfect heifer. 
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batteries of teats, has taken on the thank- 
less task. In a fortnight the pig population 
on the Kuester farm may bounce from about 
40 to s.mething like 320. 

The ardors and hazards of pig farming do 
not end in the maternity ward in April. At 
first sows and piglets have to be hand-fed 
with ground feed (chop) prepared according 
to a dietary formula as carefully worked out 
as a human baby’s. At present, when the 
protein ingredients (chiefly soy and linseed 
meal) are often practically impossible to get, 
pig feeding is not only an endless labor but 
a perpetual headache. 

It is also an art and a mystery. The art 
consists chiefly in knowing what to do and 
how much; the mystery, in knowing when. 
That knowledge, largely intuitive, can be 
acquired only by a lifetime of handling 
animals. But Gus Kuester claims, and few 
pig farmers would deny, that a pig’s future 
depends chiefly on how he is brought up in 
the first months. 


THE BATTLE OF THE FIELDS 


This is the battle of the pig barns. The 
battle of the fields begins earlier, lasts longer, 
is muscularly tougher. If it is lost the battle 
of the pigs cannot be won. 

The first crop in is oats. Oats cannot 
tolerate hot weather. As fast as the ground 
dries in March it must be plowed—usually 
in a race between rains. Up at 4 or half-past, 
Dale Kuester turns on the lights of ais Mas- 
sey-Harris “101” senior tractor, rockets out 
to the gang plow, and buzzes off for a working 
day that often ends, as it began, in darkness. 
Last March, Dale Kuester plowed 20 acres of 
oat land in 18 hours—something like making 
a 500-mile automobile trip in 10 hours. By 
the second week in April the Kuesters’ 47 
acres of oats were green and blowing, an inch 
or so high, in a wind that made people pile 
on jackets. 

After the oats are in there is time out for 
the farrowing. Then it is high time to plow 
for corn. On the Kuester farm every kernel 
of corn is used for feed. Of the thousands 
of bushels he has grown over the years, Gus 
claims that he has marketed not more than 


150 bushels. He has sometimes had to buy 
more corn. 
Corn is planted (with a horse-drawn 


planter) about the second week in May. As 
soon as the green spikes pierce the black 
soil, it is cultivated with a rotary hoe. Dale 
Kuester claims that, when in form, he can 
hoe 80 acres between sunup and sundown. 
After three hoeings, there are two more 
complete cultivations with regular corn cul- 
tivators. 

After corn-cultivating comes hay harvest 
and oat harvest (oats are threshed). Corn 
harvest begins in October with a mechanical 
picker owned in common by Dale and two 
of Gus’s brothers. The Kuesters heave the 
corn from the first ripe field into Gus’s 
barnlike crib, the next field into Dale’s, and 
turn and turn about until the job is done. 
It is usually done in time for the strenuous 
work of loading the first finished pigs for 
market. : 

Meanwhile, 365 days a year, twice a day, 
morning and night, the Kuesters put in an 
hour or two doing chores—feeding the hogs, 
feeding, watering, and bedding the horses, 
feeding and watering the twenty-odd beef 
cattle, feeding, watering, bedding, and milk- 
ing the three cows. The farm day is not 
done until Gus ties back the vane of the 
windmill, pulls off his overshoes, and sets 
them neatly in a little casement near the 
back steps, washes (after pumping water in 
a basin at the kitchen sink), and sits down 
at the kitchen table to one of his wife’s 
suppers—a county byword for good cooking. 

The Gus Kuesters have a small flock of 
chickens which are part of Mrs. Kuester’s 
job. The Dale Kuesters are raising several 
hundred chicks (an Australorp-Leghorn 
cross). Dale’s wife, Ilene, a pretty, lively 
farm girl, who is as up-to-the-minute as if 
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she had just stepped off Michigan Avenue, 
“has a hand with chickens,” often has a box 
of underprivileged “peeps” warming over the 
register in her parlor. 

Sometimes, between the great actions in 
the yearly battle for food, Gus will putter 
about his fruit trees. He likes to look off east 
toward the Evangelical Church, where, as a 
boy, during the interminable sermons, he 
traded jackknives behind the pews, and 
where rain, snow, or shine, the Kuesters still 
worship every Sunday. He likes to see the 
pine- and cedar-sheltered church graveyard, 
a tranquil reminder that the life which the 
earth gives must in the end return to the 
earth. There two generations of his neigh- 
bors and family are buried. 


THE RECORD OF THE LINE 


At such times, Gus, if he has a listener, 
will discuss in a low, soft-spoken, drawling 
voice and with a sudden illuminating smile 
and chuckle when he makes a good point, 
the things that interest him. They are his 
family, farming, politics (as with many farm- 
ers, his second love), the evils of drinking, 
the record of his line. 

In the second year of the American Civil 
War, Christopher Kuester and his family 
fled to the United States from the hardship 
and ever-menacing hunger of peasant life in 
Germany. The year the Franco-Prussian 
War broke out (1870), they reached Cass 
County, where a heavy German population 
had begun to put down American roots. 

With three horses, a 14-inch plow, an 
ingrained fear of debt, and an ingrained 
faith in God, old Christopher’s son Charles 
began to break the tough prairie sod for 
his well-to-do neighbors. In time he be- 
came such an artist with the plow that 
he earned as much as $1 an acre. When not 
plowing, Charles Kuester worked out for 
$15 a month in summer, for his board and 
keep in the stiff Iowa winters. Before he 
had saved enough to buy land, he married. 
By the time Gus, his seventh child, was born 
(1888), Charles and his wife owned 80 acres 
and were adding every year to their holdings. 
The Kuesters were becoming, like their land, 
American. Gus was the first child to learn 
English first, German (which he seldom 
speaks) second. From his father, whom he 
worshipped, Gus learned his basic view of 
life: “He taught us to be thrifty, to believe 
in God, and not to shoot our mouths off 
unless we had something to say.” 


BOY AND MAN 


Farming began for Gus Kuester when he 
was 8. At 11 he was doing a man’s job day 
in and day out with the threshing gang. 
School (he attended only the winter terms) 
ended for Gus with the eighth grade when 
his father died (1904). Gus, then 16, man- 
aged and farmed 400 acres for his mother 

At 27 Gus asked Elda Weaver to marry him. 
Like the Kuesters, the Weavers were of Ger- 
man stock. Says Elda’s mother who, though 
eightyish, is still rugged, still speaks with a 
German accent: “God guided every step of 
our way to this blessed country.” 

Gus and Elda bought the old Weaver home- 
stead, which had passed out of the family. 
The early years were hard, but the Kuesters 
pulled through, says Gus, “by chickens, hogs, 
and going without.” They pulled through 
also thanks to the patient devotion of Elda 
Kuester. Over the years hogs paid the mort- 
gage—today the land is worth $225 an acre— 
and the Kuesters received the final patent of 
ownership; the neighbors began to call the 
old Weaver place the Kuester farfh. There 
were born Da.e and a pretty daughter, Shirley, 
now 19, who sometimes acts as her father’s 
official secretary, now lives and works in 
Atlantic, 12 miles rway, as an operator for 
the telephone company. 

Gus achieved the greatest success a farmer 
can have, he kept his son on the farm. He 
did it by letting Dale earn his own money 
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from boyhood on. A few years ago Gus cut 
Dale in on the hogs. Now they are in part- 
nership, 50-50 on costs and profits. When 
Dale married Gus sold him the back 80 and 
the house on it. This year Dale will finish 
paying his father the mortgage. 


THE LEGISLATOR 


In 1932 the neighbors claimed Gus Kuester 
for politics. Gus is a politician’s dream. He 
is a big—6 feet 4 inches—impressive, grey- 
haired man, stooped with outdoor labor and 
powerful with outdoor strength. He feels 
most at ease in overalls but looks just as 
much at home in city clothes. Integrity and 
gravity are written in the character lines of 
his face. He is deeply religious. He does not 
swear, but, no prude, he does not hesitate 
to quote other men’s oaths. His fiercest 
epithet, uttered with terrifying inflection 
about people who drink too much, is: “Dirty 
bats!” Gus has never tasted liquor 

Gus, a Republican, was first asked to run 
for the legislature against a Democrat named 
Charley Malone. Gus was horrified. Says 
he: “Charley was a good friend of mine. As 
far as I could see, he was doing a good job.” 
But 2 years later he ran, was elected, has 
spent 100 days a year in the Iowa Legisla- 
ture ever since. Part of that time he has 
been chairman of the powerful appropria- 
tions committee and has been a member of 
15 committees at once. 

Last year Republicans wanted to elect 
him speaker of the house. Gus refused. He 
has been loudly mentioned for governor. 
He is widely believed to be absolutely lobby- 
and pressure-proof. One powerful lobbyist 
was so confident that a bill he wanted would 
pass the house that he showed up for the 
final action. Just before the vote, Gus un- 
wound his 6 feet 4 and drawled into the 
microphone: “Boys, this ain’t such a good 
bill.” The lobbyist walked out, wringing 
his hands. The bill was voted down. 

ENLIGHTENED REPUBLICAN 

Kuester is an enlightened Republican. In 
1932, he voted for Franklin Roosevelt, in pro- 
test against the Republican farm program 
or lack of one. He is afraid of a runaway 
market, and his most outspoken beef against 
OPA is the inability of the Washington plan- 
ners to understand some of the difficulties 
of farming. He is friendly to labor. But he 
is an implacable foe of promiscuous spend- 
ing of public funds. Gus wants the State’s 
finances run as efficiently as he runs his farm. 
When legislators start throwing money 
around, he unfailingly gets up and drawls: 
“I want the taxpayers at the crossroads to 
know that the State’s fiscal affairs are being 
developed in an unsound condition.” 

Gus is well aware of the basic issues in 
the world today and thinks long and dogged- 
ly, as only a farmer can, about them. He 
knows that one of them is food. But he 
knows his land, he knows his kind of people. 
Says Gus Kuester: “I know’ that a lot of 
foiks are counting on the American farmer. 
I don't think folks got nawthin’ to worry 
about.” 





Address by John S. Knight on Occasion 
of His Acceptance of the Poor Richard 
Club Award 
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HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 26 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a speech deliv- 
ered recently before the Poor Richard 
Club by Mr. John S. Knight, publisher 
of the Knight newspapers and president 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

I have an estimate of $180 as the cost 
of printing a speech which I ask to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I feel deeply honored in accepting the Poor 
Richard Club award for “distinctive achieve- 
ment in journalism.” Undeserved as the 
honor may be, it represents a tangible recog- 
nition on your part of the notable accom- 
plishments of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in advancing the cause of world 
freedom of information. 

I will not dwell at length upon freedom 
of the press in this country because it is 
universally recognized that here in America 
we have absolute freedom of the press, and 
the degree to which that freedom is exercised 
rests entirely upon the ability and courage 
of individual editors and publishers. 

The charge is often hurled by professional 
critics of the press that we are subservient 
to large advertisers, financial interests, and 
organized pressure groups. “Granting that a 
few timorous newspaper publishers have been 
known to bend the knee to these influences 
for a temporary reward in either circulation 
or advertising, the life of such newspaper 
properties is a short one at best. 

Ultimately they shrivel up and disappear 
for the very same reasons that the people 
eventually reject dishonest men in public 
life and refuse to trade with merchants who 
sell shoddy wares packaged in attractive 
labels. 

The press of America today has as much 
freedom as it cares to exercise. Fortunately, 
it is in the main employing that freedom 
for the fullest discussion of public issues, 
for social advancement, for informative jour- 
nalism, and vigorous, hard-hitting commen- 
taries. 

No newspaper can ever be any greater than 
the stature of the man who is responsible 
for its publication. When it is pointed out 
that some editors and publishers are mental 
pygmies, the same charge can be leveled 
against their contemporaries in politics, re- 
ligion, the social sciences, radio, education, 
business, and industry. 

The fact remains, however, that in America, 
the freedom of expression is theirs to exercise. 
If our constitutionally granted privilege is 
abused or refused by a few, we must re- 
member that in a democracy such as ours, 
individuals are human and the millennium 
has yet to be achieved. 

Turning to the world scene, it seems almost 
elemental to state that universal freedom 
of expression is essential to world peace. I 
first sensed this need while serving in Lon- 
don as director of censorship. It was there 
that I witnessed the diabolical efficiency with 
which Propaganda Minister Goebbels was 
able to influence and direct the course of 
German thought. Under Hitler, no German 
newspaper or press service was permitted to 
print anything to which the government 
took exception. In fact, newspaper editors 
were told in advance what their comment 
should be. The few who remonstrated found 
themselves dispossessed of their properties 
and invited to spend the rest of their days, if 
they survived, enjoying the dubious delights 
of a concentration camp. 

In a lesser way, the people of England had 
no true idea of the policies being formulated 
for them at No. 10 Downing Street. Military 
security dictated that the press conform to a 
voluntary censorship code, but the penalties 
for breaking the code were so severe as to 
include imprisonment and even death for 
treasonable violations. 





The United States voluntary code of cen. 
sorship contained no such teeth and al) 
American newspapers joined together in 
withholding military information which, if 
published, might jeopardize the lives of our 
men and women in the armed forces. 

At no time during the war did our Gov- 
ernment ever attempt to restrict editoria) 
opinion that was critical of the Government 
or the over-all direction and strategy of the 
war. 

American newspapers have every right to 
be proud of their war records and it is a trib- 
ute to to our form of government that free- 
dom of expression was never curbed during 
those terribly critical days. 

In the fall of 1943, in Manchester, England, 
I advocated the right of press associations to 
gather honest news in the liberated and re- 
constructed nations of Europe. I went fur- 
ther and recommended that the freedom of 
the press should be incorporated in the peace 
treaties so that newspaper correspondents 
would be guaranteed the right to send un- 
censored dispatches from any part of the 
world. 

To my surprise, the Manchester statement 
attracted widespread attention which indi- 
cated that a great many other people had 
been thinking along the same line. 

But, as is the case with all desirable ob- 
jectives, they simply cannot be attained by 
merely talking about them. Upon my return 
to America in the spring of 1944, I set out 
to see if some very real progress could not be 
made. 

The first feeble steps were taken in June 
1944 when the directors of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors adopted resolu- 
tions urging both major political parties to 
adopt planks calling for world freedom of 
information and unrestricted communica- 
tions for news throughout the wor'd. 

I am proud to say that through the efforts 
of the society, members of which appeared be- 
fore the resolutions committee of both parties, 
we were successful in persuading both the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties to 
adopt planks in keeping with our recom- 
mendations. 

The ASNE then formed a comprehensive 
committee on world freedom of information 
headed by Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. Largely through the woik of 
this committee, both Houses of Congress 
adopted a concurrent resolution in Septem- 
ber 1944 which favored affording “equality 
of opportunity and treatment in connection 
with obtaining, transmitting, and publishing 
news, irrespective of its source, without gov- 
ernmental or private restriction, including 
transmission of news over national and in- 
ternational facilities at uniform and non- 
discriminatory rates and charges.” 

At a meeting of Mr. McGill's committee 
with representatives of the Associated Press 
and the United Press in the fall of 1944, I 
was authorized as president of the ASNE to 
name a committee of three to “visit various 
world capitals to confer with the proper 
governmental bodies, press associations, and 
radio executives, in order that the committee 
may acquaint these individuals and agencies 
with the aims of the society and learn their 
views on postwar freedom of information.” 

This committee, comprised of Wilbur For- 
rest, assistant editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution; and Carl Ackerman, dean of the 
graduate school of journalism of Columbia 
University, left New York on January 10, 
1945, and first proceeded to Great Britain 
for conferences with editors and government 
Officials in London; thence to Paris, to Brus- 
sels, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Ankara, and Istan- 
bul; to Tehran, thence to Moscow, Chung- 
king, New Delhi, and to Australia, with con- 
ferences in Melbourne, Sydney, Canberra, and 
Brisbane. One member of the committee, 
Dean Carl Ackerman, also visited the Philip- 
pines. 








In their 40,000-mile trip around the world, 
the committee visited 22 cities in 11 major 
countries. 

In my humble estimation, this was one of 
the finest achievements in the history of 
American journalism and Messrs. Forrest, 
McGill, and Ackerman did more to advance 
the cause of freedom of information than a 
thousand newspaper editorials or speeches 
could have accomplished in this country. 

When the committee returned, it reported 
that a strong argument for press freedom 
in the treaties is contained in the following 
point, which was stressed in their many con- 
ferences. It is: 

Had not Nazi and Fascist forces in Ger- 
many and Italy seized and dominated the 
press and all communication facilities at 
the start, the growth of these poisonous dic- 
tatorships might well have been prevented 
and the indoctrination of national thought 
in the direction of hatred and mistrust 
might have been impossible. 

It was constantly emphasized in their con- 
ferences that the ability of political leaders 
to seize power and black out the minds of 
whole peoples must be prevented in the fu- 
ture if peace is to be maintained with the 
aid of international tolerance and under- 
standing. 

The mission was gratifyingly successful and 
there was virtually no dissent anywhere from 
the view that freedom of expression and a 
freer flow of news throughout the world are 
vital to a lasting peace. 

I know that you must be primarily inter- 
ested in the views held by the Russian edi- 
tors with whom the members of our com- 
mittee conferred on a number of occasions, 

The Russians have the idea that the Ameri-~ 
can press is heavily sprinkled with wealthy 
and often undemocratic ownership which 
seeks power at the expense of international, 
national, or local advancement. 

At a large dinner meeting with all of the 
Moscow editors present, Ambassador Averell 
Harriman stated that both the United States 
and Russia had been more or less isolated 
countries, that the United States did not 
care for communism; that because of its long 
century of domestic growth it had not paid 
much attention to foreign affairs and re- 
sented foreign criticism. 

The surest way to popularize a politician 
in the United States, he said, was for a for- 
eign country to criticize him. But now, he 
added, the United States was casting off its 
isolationism and was interested in press com- 
ment in the Soviet Union for which it had 
an undoubtedly friendly feeling. Our coun- 
tries have never fought a war, he continued, 
and said there existed an inclination to take 

© seriously some of the articles in the 
United States press, just as we in America 
sometimes took too seriously the Soviet press. 

He hoped there would be more argument 
and discussion ‘because these were the weap- 
ons friends used to settle their problems. 

A reply was made by S. A. Lozovsky, Vice 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, in which he 
stated that the chief thing the Soviet peo- 
ples and papers couldn't understand was the 
constant criticism of an ally by a portion of 
the American press. 

Editors Pospelov, of Pravda, and Ilyichev, 
of Izvestia, declared in almost identical 
speeches that their system was most repre- 
sentative of the wishes of the people and 
was a free press because it represented only 
the people. 

Of course, it is difficult for an American 
to keep in mind or to rationalize the fact 
that the Soviet newspapers are not merely 
owned by the Government but are in fact 
an integral part of the Government. 

The Russian editors insisted that the 
American papers could not represent the 
wishes of the people, pointing to the Roose- 
velt elections as an example. They expressed 
their displeasure over critical items about 
the Soviets which later proved unfounded, 
they could not understand our custom of 
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permitting columnists to take opposing views 
to the editor and the revelation that Amer- 
ican newspaper readers will continue to buy 
a@ paper which disagrees with their own views 
was completely baffling to them. 

One of Russia’s noted essayists, Ilya Ehren- 
burg, concluded by demanding to know why 
Americans didn’t freely marry Negroes and 
Jews and would hear no other argument but 
that we were Fascist at heart; he said also 
that the Hearst press trust was dripping 
Fascist poison into the soul of America and 
that we could not escape a Fascist future. 

Our editors replied most vigorously but I 
am afraid the Russians weren’t convinced. 

Unquestionably the Russians may have had 
good reason at that time to be suspicious of 
the United States but we have certainly 
demonstrated our good faith throughout and 
since the war. 

The whole problem of better understand- 
ing gets back to the basic principles advo- 
cated by the ASNE—world freedom of in- 
formation. As I have said upon many occa- 
sions, the murky clouds of ill feeling will be- 
gin to clear the moment Russian censorship 
is abolished and the Russian people have an 
opportunity to understand the real America. 

At the invitation of the ASNE, three dis- 
tinguished Russian editors will attend the 
forthcoming conference of American editors 
in Washington on April 18, 19, and 20. One 
of them is the flery Ehrenburg mentioned a 
moment ago. He is now a commentator of 
Izvestia. The others are Mikhail Romanovich 
Galaktinov, military critic of Pravda, and 
Konstantin Mikhailovich Simonov, editor of 
the Red Star. 

It seems to me that this will be an un- 
paralleled opportunity for these Russian 
newspapermen to exchange ideas with Ameri- 
can journalists and observe the American 
scene. Just how much of their observations 
will ever come to light in Russia is a matter of 
conjecture but certainly their visit is a step 
in the direction of better understanding be- 
tween the two countries. 

There is much hopeful evidence that the 
nations of the world are beginning to en- 
courage greater freedom of informaiton. 

The bonds of censorship have been re- 
laxed in Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Iran, Iraq, 
Australia-New Zealand, China, India, Korea, 
Philippines, Brazil, Bolivia, Columbia, Can- 
ada, and Ecuador. 

Censorship still prevails in Russia and the 
Russian satellite nations, portions of South 
America and there are diplomatic restric- 
tions in Palestine, Egypt, Turkey, Spain, and 
Portugal. 

At the moment a sharp controversy is rag- 
ing between William Benton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and two of our major press 
associations regarding the use of their news 
for export by our Government. 

Some months ago both the Associated 
Press and the United Press discontinued 
their news services to the State Department 
because of their fears that the Government 
cannot engage in newscasting without cre- 
ating the fear of propaganda which necessar- 
ily would reflect upon the objectivity of the 
news services from which such newscasts are 
prepared. 

The foreign informational activity in 
which the State Department is currently en- 
gaged is a hold-over from the days of the 
OWI. The program consists of nine points, 
including exchange of persons engaged in 
intellectual activities, maintenance of libra- 
ries of information abroad, distribution of 
texts of official announcements, documen- 
tary material and information about life in 
America to diplomatic missions abroad, pub- 
lication of the magazine America for dis- 
tribution in Russia, documentary films for 
noncommercial showing to foreign audi- 
ences, development of staffs in our missions 
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in 62 countries to provide tactful, well-in- 
formed and capable personnel to carry out 
the program and finally the operation of 
short-wave broadcasting covering virtually 
the entire world. 

Actually our Government has been engaged 
in short-wave broadcasting since 1942, when 
it took over the ditect.on of international 
voice casts from privat» operators and ex- 
panded the operation considerably. 

Mr. Benton is convinced t':at these short- 
wave broadcasts are essential if the peoples 
of the blacked-out areas of the world are to 
understand the American point of view. 

Mr. McLean, of the Associated Press, and 
Mr. Hugh Baillie, of the United Press, are un- 
willing to’ have such a Government service 
prepared from the wire services of the AP 
and UP on the ground that the reputation of 
these two great services for complete objec- 
tivity will suffer if they cre utilized in a 
propaganda reports sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Wien the controversy first flamed into the 
open, Mr. Benton asked me in a telegram 
dated January 31 of this year if I would be 
willing to have a committee of the ASNE 
undertake an objective study of the State De- 
Ppartment’s informational program. 

I replied immediately that we should be 
glad to make such a study <.1'1 requested an 
early decision so that we could get underway 
at once. With all respect to Mr. McLean and 
Mr. Baillie, I felt that possibly both press as- 
sociations had acted precipitately before all 
the facts were known and offered the use of 
the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service to the 
State Department for the interim period in 
which the investigation was being con- 
ducted. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Benton publicly assailed 
both the AP and the UP for dog-in-the- 
manger tactics and accused them of competi- 
tive jockeying for sales positions abroad. 

This barrage drew heated replies from Mr. 
Baillie, of the United Press, who stated that 
“Mr. Benton’s service is a Government news 
service and as such will be regarded abroad 
as propaganda. That ‘s why we want no 
United Presss dispatches used in it. Mr. 
Benton says the real issue is propaganda. 
As far as we are concerned, it most definitely 
is.” 

Up to this time, I had heard nothing from 
Mr. Benton concerning the objective study 
of his information activities which he had 
requested on January 31. Upon repeated 
requests from me for a firm answer, he finally 
replied that he felt that an editorial I had 
written seemed to question the entire pro- 
gram and that unless Mr. McLean, Mr. Coop- 
er, and Mr. Baillie should display an interest 
in the study which he had originally sug- 
gested, he did not see how such a study would 
yield helpful or constructive results, of the 
kind that would resolve our present dilemma. 

Mr. Benton likewise shied away from a full 
study of his department by saying that the 
ASNE offer would hold rea! promise only if 
(1) the news agencies invite or welcome it; 
and (2) it specializes on the handling of 
news. 

Frankly, I du not understand Mr. Benton’s 
reasoning that such a study must have the 
blessings of the press associations. He has 
not hesitated to assail them publicly from 
time to time; yet he persists in attempting to 
win their cooperation through what he evi- 
dently believes to be persuasion. That’s just 
a bit like beating a man over the hind end to 
get him to agree with you. 

As recently as March 29, Mr. Benton ac- 
cused the board of the Associated Press for 
not living up to their responsibility to the 
people of the United States and their obliga- 
tion to their country by their decision to 
prohibit the use of their service in our short- 
wave voice broadcasting. 

Moreover, he undertook to tell the AP and 
the UP that it is their responsibility to ex- 
pand their volume and greatly improve their 
news files. 
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Iam willing to grant that Mr. Benton made 
a considerable success of the advertising 
business but it seems to me that he is taking 
in entirely too much ground when he at- 
tempts to tell the AP and UP how those 
agencies should be conducted. 

I have endeavored not to be dogmatic 
about the desirability or undesirability of 
short waving tne American point of view to 
the areas of the world in which our customs 
and peace-loving tendencies are little known. 

Still, I cannot refrain from putting up a 
red light as a warning against a propaganda 
race between nations. In many ways, it 
couid be quite as ominous as an armament 
race in which each major power attempted to 
outdo the other. 

Just why are we so interested in converting 
other nations of the world to our point of 
view? Is it that we fear the spread of the 
Russian philosophy or do we honestly believe 
that sixty or seventy thousand receiving sets 
distributed among 193,000,000 Russians will 
enable the huge Russian populace to better 
understand and appreciate America? 

I wonder also if Uncle Joe would welcome 
the short-wave broadcasting of American 
propaganda, for that is what it must ulti- 
mately become, from American transmitters 
in occupied Germany? Can we improve re- 
lations with Russia by short waving dramatic 
skits depicting the American way of life into 
a country*which has religiously forbidden its 
own soldiers to read American newspapers 
and magazines? 

As Arthur Hays Sulzberger, of the New 
York Times, said in his rebuttal to Mr. Ben- 
ton’s remarks of March 29, our approach to a 
better understanding with the Russians does 
not lie in forcing American-sponsored news 
upon those who might suffer physical harm 
for giving heed to it, but rather in doing our 
utmost toward the development of our own 
free press into a truly responsible one. 

In the State Department’s memorandum 
on the Postwar International Information 
Program of the United States, the statement 


is made on page 12 in connection with the 
distribution of films that by the display of 


nontheatrical films, the Government will 
seek to alter or supplement certain impres- 
sions created by the commercial showings of 
other media. 

Is this portraying the American scene as 
it actually exists or is it a case of the State 
Department’s saying, “Papa knows best.” 

On page 13 of the same memorandum, 
the State Department sees the United States 
at a “disadvantage and a relative loser in the 
downward spiral of standards likely to attend 
an unbridled competition between govern- 
mental information programs.” Here, at 
least, the State Department recognizes the 
possibility of an unbridled propaganda race. 

On page 29 of the memorandum, Mr. Ben- 
ton’s department suggests that the Depart- 
ment’s radio news bulletin should be en- 
larged and the time of delivery adjusted to 
meet the needs of information officers who 
“provide interpretations of current news.” 

I may be overly suspicious, but that state- 
ment sounds remarkably like a set of in- 
structions to a governmental propaganda 
bureau. 

On page 3 of the memorandum’s introduc- 
tory analysis, the State Department stresses 
the point that “the United States as a society 
gains by being truthful about itself in its 
foreign information.” I could not agree 
more, but I will leave the question with you 
as to whether foreign countries would get a 
more truthful account of the United States 
as a society through the news reports dis- 
tributed by the AP, UP, and the INS or 
whether they could find more factual infor- 
mation in a processed State Department re- 
port depicting the American scene as it is 
viewed by a Government bureau. 

We have seen too many times what hap- 
pens to the free flow of news when it comes 
under the scrutiny of the military or the 
diplomatic corps. Recently, in Germany, 


Marshal Gregory K. Zhukov, then chief of 
the Soviet military administration in Ger- 
many, was unable to see John Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath because a United States 
general thought it showed too much of the 
seamy side of American life. 

In Manchuria, Consul Gen. O. Edmund 
Chubb denied transmission facilities to 
American correspondents because, as he ex- 
pressed it, “The political situation is tick- 
lish.” Chubb told Chicago Daily News cor- 
respondent, George Weller, that he had been 
ordered by Washington to “go slow,” if 
“stories go out which are strongly critical 
of either Chinese political party or of the 
Soviets.” “People will say,” Chubb contin- 
ued, “that we are helping one side or the 
other.” 

These two are fair examples of what hap- 
pens when government tries to put a false 
face on Uncle Gam. The truth always comes 
to light eventually and such patent self- 
deception is as juvenile as it is ridiculous. 

Unhappily, as David Lawrence said in a 
recent dispatch, “there are a good many 
Americans who, while denying vehemently 
that the Nazis did anything worth while, are 
inadvertently imitating the Nazis.” 

It is likewise true, as Lawrence says, that 
the innocuous words issued by the press 
associations take on an entirely different sig- 
nificance when issued by the Government 
of the United States. 

In a processed news report such as is con- 
templaied by the State Department, is any- 
one so ingenuous as to believe that it will 
reflect a true description of American life? 

Will accounts of our race riots, strikes, and 
black-market operations be carried in such a 
report? 

Will it contain editorials against commu- 
nism or even those which differ with Russia’s 
bull-necked attitude in the assemblage of 
the United Nations? 

The answer is fairly obvious. How then, 
can it be regarded as a true reflection of 
American daily life? 

While in England, I was constantly dis- 
turbed over the manner in which the British 
press misinterpreted the American scene. 
The trivialities of Hollywood were invariably 
given prominent display and it was not un- 
common to meet the proprietors of British 
provincial newspapers whose interest in 
America seemed to begin -nd end with le- 
gends of Al Capone and the bright lights of 
filmland. 

We have had a free and uncensored ex- 
change of news with England for generations, 
but evidently have never succeeded in con- 
vincing the English people that America is 
anything but a land of milk and honey. 

Like manhy portions of the American press, 
a London newspaper editor is always look- 
ing for the sensational, and his readers evi- 
dently enjoy the juicy tidbits from this side 
of the Atlantic. 

American films, too, have given the British 
public a fanciful conception of life in Amer- 
ica and a false evaluation of our blessings 
and shortcomings. 

If, with the freest exchange of news be- 
tween the two English-speaking nations, we 
have been unable to portray correctly the 
American scene as it actually exists through 
the medium of the British press, what pos- 
sible chance have we of reaching the Russians 
through a few thousand radio sets scattered 
among 193,000,000 people? 

I applaud Mr. Benton’s ardent desire to 
give the world more information about our 
country, but as yet I remain unconvinced 
that it can be accomplished through Gov- 
ernment publicity agencies. 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors 
has extended to Mr. Benton the privilege of 
expressing his viewpoint in our forthcoming 
conference in Washington. 

Perhaps we shall all be convinced by the 
logic of his argument, but at this time I am 
of the firm opinion that the story of America 
can best be told by our own press associa- 
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tions and the correspondents of foreign news- 
papers who enjoy complete freedom of ex- 
pression in the dispatches they file from our 
shores. 

Another ominous development which 
threatens the liberties of individual re- 
porters and correspondents is contained, 
ironically enough, in the first report of the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press. 

This is known in the trade as the Leigh- 
White report its authors being Dr. Robert 
D. Leigh and Llewellyn White, working under 
the auspices of the University of Chicago and 
Henry Luce, of the Time-Life publications, 
who provided the money for the commission's 
study. 

This report, in effect, recommends a num- 
ber of desirable objectives upon which we 
can all agree, such as equality of access to 
news, equality of access to transmission fa- 
cilities at equal rates and elimination of 
censorship. In fact, all of these desirable 
objectives were first advocated by the ASNE 
committee on world freedom of information. 

The danger lies in other of the recom- 
mendations which should be subjected to the 
closest scrutiny by all lovers of freedom. I 
refer specifically to the commission's advo- 
cacy of a “permanent international agency 
functioning as an autonomous fart of UN 
to deal with mass communications.” 

Duties of this unit would be to “receive, 
consider carefully, and report individual or 
collective violations of the multilateral treaty 
and investigate (by aid of monitoring broad- 
cast, examination of printed material and 
pictures) areas in which distortion of facts 
and fomenting of international discord are 
being carried on.” 

Actually, that means the creation of a 
supervisory body which would attempt to pass 
judgment upon the activities of our press 
associations abroad and the shackling of cor- 
respondents, who in the eyes of this inter- 
national czar, were filing dispatches that 
jeapordized the peace of the world. 

The same hazard to freedom of reporting 
is contained in the commission’s suggestion 
that under the ideal set-up they have in 
mind, all foreign correspondents would be 
accredited to the UN under a code of self- 
discipline in which a violator of the code 
would be tried by his fellow journalists. 

In practice, this would mean that a re- 
porter who filed a story which the French 
Government considered to be tendentious or 
even false, could be tried by his fellow cor- 
respondents and the credentials lifted if they 
found him guilty. 

It is the first time that anyone has ever 
suggested that a reporter should be under 
the thumb of his competitors or the corre- 
spondents of other nations who might have 
reasons to be sympathetic to the complain- 
ing nation. 

In time of war, it is customary for report- 
ers to be accredited to the military. This 
is done for reasons of security and to avoid 
undue crowding of facilities in a military 
zone. But we would indeed be taking a head- 
long plunge into the darkness if correspond- 
ents could have their credentials lifted for 
alleged violations of a peacetime interna- 
tional code of ethics. 

It would mean that since the UN is dedi- 
cated to maintaining the peace of the world, 
correspondents would write under the in- 
firmity of having to consider, “Will this story 
tend to stir up feeling against a member of 
the UN?” Or, “Will the UN approve of this 
story and should I send it?” 

This would amount to a polite form of 
supercensorship equal to that now practiced 
by the countries who insist upon certain 
diplomatic approval of correspondents work- 
ing within their boundaries. 

Any code of discipline, no matter under 
what label it may be offered, is a step in the 
direction of government control of news. 

The authors of the Leigh-White report say 
that “the directors of mass communication 
media everywhere must come to regard 








themselves aS being no less responsible for 
the shape of the world than foreign offices 
and parliaments.” They say also that 
“whether they like it or not, those engaged 
in the export of mass communication media 
have come to be regarded as adjuncts of 
diplomacy and national policy.” 

In my humble estimation, that is some- 
thing that our press associations must avoid 
at all costs. United States newspapermen 
were expelled from Germany, Italy, and even 
Pussia for refusing to file doctored accounts 
of what they saw in those countries. 

To brand any of our press associations as 
adjuncts of diplomacy and national policy 
would be to write their death sentence as 
agencies of truthful, uncolored information. 
“The strength of our press associations lies 
in the fact that all foreign countries recog- 
nize that they have no official connection 
with cur Government. 

Reuters, the British agency, was nearly 
wrecked because for years it was regarded as 
the official voice of the British Empire. Its 
new head, Christopher Chancellor, is today 
working valiantly to remove that stigma 
from the service and it is most encouraging 
to note that he is making remarkable 
progress. 

Another sinister note is sounded in the 
Chicago University report: It says that 
“nineteen-twentieths of the globe did not 
have easy access to truthful, abundant news 
until the United States and British Govern- 
ments began to supply it.” 

Doctors White and Leigh mean, of course, 
the OWI and the British MOI. Having worked 
in close liaison with both agencies during 
my service with the Office of Censorship, I 
cannot help but wonder if the peoples of 
the world would like to have the wartime 
activities of those two propaganda agencies 
used as the yardstick to measure the stand- 
ards of truthful news? 

Doctors Leigh and White dwell at some 
length on the sins of the press and the 
movies for having given a distorted and in- 
complete portrayal of America to foreign 
lands, They say what is needed is “true in- 
formation” and “the unhindered flow of in- 
formation.” 

Well, who shall do the deciding as to what 
constitutes “truthful” news? Personally I 
would rather trust the directing heads of our 
American press associations to make that 
decision than to have a public body determine 
which news story is right and which is wrong. 

The great strength and value of any good 
reporter and his sole responsibility is to serve 
his readers with factual, accurate news and 
not to have his efforts approved or disap- 
proved by any Government or international 
copy desk. 

Naively enough, the authors of this report 
suggest that “a list of provisos involving 
freedom of the press might be tied to Rus- 
sia’s request for rehabilitation loans.” This 
statement reveals that their conception of 
freedom of the press is something to be forced 
if necessary, upon a stubborn nation, like 
dosing a child with castor oil. 

On the question of what news is suitable 
for export, the report says that “the answer 
to this problem would appear to be simply a 
matter of wise selection by competent, well 
paid press association editors familiar with 
the peculiar needs of various areas.” 

It is apparent from this observation that 
the Chicago pedagogues haven't the slightest 
conception of the inner workings of the AP, 
UP, or the INS. All of these organizations 
have highly trained personnel who are en- 
gaged in the production of a news report, not 
a nicely buttered-up fairy tale based upon 
what the high-minded gentleman of the 
State Department thinks is proper for be- 
nighted inhabitants of the rest of the world 
to read. 

Efforts of the ASNE committee on world 
freedom of information are dismissed with 
the paragraph that: 
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“A committee of United States newspaper 
editors has toured foreign countries for the 
same desirable but vague objectives and has 
produced an optimistic account of its en- 
counters with foreign statesmen and the 
press leaders.” 

The vague objective they refer to is the 
world freedom of information. 

In conclusion, may I say that I sometimes 
wonder if the rest of the world is as eager 
to hear the American story as we think it is. 
Isn’t it just a bit presumptuous on our part 
to assume that our customs and our way of 
living comprise the proper pattern for other 
nations to follow? 

We have attempted to force our political 
views on the Argentine with results that 
seriously affected our prestige in South 
America. Now we are backing up as grace- 
fully as we can. 

Has it occurred to us that our traditional 
conceit may be as repulsive to Russia as their 
stubbornness is distasteful to us? 

John Foster Dulles said recently that “If I 
were to be granted one point of foreign 
policy and no other, I would make it the 
free flow of information.” 

With that statement I agree most heartily 
but the free flow of information means re- 
moving censorship, giving free access to cor- 
respondents everywhere and affording un- 
hampered transmission facilities. 

It does not mean an unchecked propa- 
ganda race between the Big Three in which 
America, Russia, and Great Britain will en- 
deavor to sell their wares in competition 
with each other. 





Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address at 
York, Pa., by Hon. Henry A. Wallace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Commerce, before 
the Jefferson-Jackson dinner given by 
the Young Democratic Club Society, of 
York County, Pa., on Saturday night, 
April 27. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I am here at this Jefferson-Jackson dinner 
because the fight is now on—the fight to 
elect a progressive Democratic Congress in 
1946. 

And right here and now in this fight, I 
want to give my unqualified endorsement of 
your senior Senator from Pennsylvania—my 
very good friend, JosEPH GUFFEY. 

The candidacy of Joz Gurrry for reelec- 
tion to the Senate this year well exemplifies 
this national fight for a really progressive 
Democratic majority in Congress. For no 
man in the Senate has been more faithful to 
the cause of the progress of all the people 
than he; and no progressive Democratic Sen- 
ator, up for reelection this year, faces a more 
determined opposition from those who do the 
bidding of Republican reaction. 

Joe GUFFEY never once faltered in his sup- 
port of that greatest of all disciples of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson—Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 

And just as steadfastly he has supported 
the progressive legislative program urged 
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upon Congress by Franklin Roosevelt's suc- 
cessor—Harry S. Truman. 

Also here tonight I want to pay my hearty 
respects to another of your public servants 
from Pennsylvania who serves the progressive 
cause in the Democratic Party—your junior 
Senator, FRANCIs MYERS. 

In his 2 years in the United States Senate, 
FRANCIS Myers has demonstrated thoroughly 
that he, too, well understands the national 
interest of all the people. And it is this na- 
tional interest which demands, from you here 
in Pennsylvania, the fullest support now and 
always for legislators like FRANcIs MyEers— 
the: national interest which demands now 
the reelection of JosEPH GUFFEY. 

You here in all of the Twenty-first Con- 
gressional District—and especially those of 
you who live right here in York County—are 
in the fortunate position of seeing in your 
own home area the fact that there is no real 
conflict between so-called sectional interests 
and the interests of the Nation as a whole. 
You can see here in one compact area the 
interrelationships of all sections of our 
economy. 

For here in this area you have as fine a 
farming community as exists anywhere in the 
world. I say this as one who comes from a 
farm family which, after first settling in this 
country, tilled the land for many years in 
western Pennsylvania—and I might have 
been a native of your State had not my 
grandfather decided to pull up stakes for 
Iowa. 

Here in this area, your agricultural ex- 
cellence is balanced by a fine industrial com- 
munity—with a high percentage of local 
ownership and local control. The label, 
“Made in York,” advertises the healthy 
economic fact that the true measure of our 
industrial greatness is found over all the Na- 
tion—and not just in those centers of con- 
centrated corporate magnitude typified by 
Pittsburgh and Detroit. 

Here you have a thriving commerce—a 
commerce that lies immediately between the 
farm and the factory and depends upon both 
for its existence. 

And here too, you have a substantial labor 
unionism deeply imbedded in the good lifa 
of the whole community—and you long since 
have learned that organized labor is as much 
of an asset to the social economic life of the 
community as agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce, 

These interdependent elements of your 
community are also the elements of the na- 
tional interest. They thrive together—or 
they fail together. Cne section can prosper 
for a time at the expense of the others—or 
by exploitation of the others—but not for 
long. Given the prop r balance between the 
elements, the whole of the community, or of 
the Nation, can prosper together continu- 
ously. To provide and maintain this balance 
is the function of the Federal Government, 
serving the national interest—the general 
welfare of all. 

If every community in the Nation were as 
well-ordered and we''-balanced as yours, the 
balancing function of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be a much easier task. But most 
of the Nation does not enjoy, as you do, the 
close day-to-day interrelationship of all the 
elements in our social-economic life 

But despite your fortunate position in these 
respects, you people of York County and all 
of the Twenty-first Congressional District 
face the same problems as do those in all the 
rest of the country in winning the peace 

In winning the war, the name of no city, 
in the record of accomplishment, stands 
above that of York, Pa. Here you showed the 
Nation what farming-out meant in terms of 
mobilizing a whole community for war pro- 
duction. You made the words, “The York 
Plan,” a synonym for mobilizing our re- 
sources for victory. 

Now you here in York are up against the 
hard fact of mobilizing your own resources 
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for winning the peace—a job even more de- 
manding of all the people’s effort than the 
job of winning the war. For during the war 
the task of the Federal Government was, of 
necessity, very much more than that of a 
balancing function. In the war, Government 
was forced to control all of the economy irom 
the top down. And without this control the 
processes of war would have wrecked the very 
economic life of the Nation overnight. 

But the end of our all-out war effort could 
not mean also an immediate end of all the 
controls that the Federal Government was 
forced to impose for the protection of the 
national interest. 

The national interest in a time of crisis— 
whether it be a crisis of peace or war—de- 
mands the protective hand of a government 
that belongs to all the people. And you here 
in York—where a people’s revolutionary gov- 
ernment once found safety—should well know 
the meaning of the people’s government. 

Our transition from war to peace, I well 
know, is trying and arduous. All the people, 
understandably, are sorely tried in their effort 
to grasp all the details of this transition. 
But one fact remains clear. 

This fact is that certain people who repre- 
sent the narrow sectional interest as against 
the national interest are doing their utmost 
to wreck the economic stability of the whole 
Nation. They are doing their best to wreck 
the good life that belongs to you here in 
York County. 

Just last week this issue of the national 
interest again came up for a decision in the 
House of Representatives. It came up on the 
question of continuing the work of one of 
those necessary emergency agencies of Gov- 
ernment—the Office of Price Administration. 

I feel confident that you here tonight be- 
lieve in the basic fact that the OPA must 
continue its price controls to prevent a hor- 
rible aftermath of an uncontrollable postwar 
inflation. But what happened? 

Your own Representative in the House of 
Representatives in Washington voted straight 
down the line—just a week ago—to wreck 
the OPA. And the name of this Representa- 
tive of yours is Crester Gross, a Republican 
reactionary who completely deserted the na- 
tional interest. 

Not only did CHEsTER Gross desert the 
national interest on this issue of price con- 
trols—but he also has deserted the national 
interest on virtually every basic issue before 
the House of Representatives—ever since he 
was elected to serve the interests of you 
citizens of the Twenty-first Congressional 
District. He has opposed virtually every leg- 
islative proposal that stood for the welfare 
of all the people. And in standing against 
the interests of the whole of the Nation, he 
has also stood against the interests of his 
own constituents. 

The responsibility for Representatives who 
band together to cripple or halt the progress 
of the whole of the Nation rests with the 
citizens in their districts. In recent weeks 
I have discussed at some length the responsi- 
bilities of political parties to the people. To- 
night I should like to mention- another re- 
sponsibility—the responsibility of the people 
to their political system. 

Political freedom is not a luxury to be en- 
joyed for a few days out of every 2 years or 
every 4 years. Political freedom has a price. 
And that price is constant political vigilance 
and political action. And this is one of the 
lessons we must learn now to win and to 
maintain the peace of abundance that can 
be ours. 

All too often in the past we have become 
excited along around the end of October— 
only to become complacent again after the 
first week in November. The challenge to 
democracy today cannot be met by this kind 
of dabbling in politics. The national in- 
terest demands that the people constantly 
exercise their privileges of citizenship right 
down to the precinct level. 


The people must be particularly alert in 
the off-year elections. For even though 
there is no President to be elected, there are 
still national issues of the greatest impor- 
tance to be decided—and all too often in the 
past too many people have slumbered in these 
off-year elections to the detriment of their 
own interests. 

You have a case in point right here in your 
own district. For some years, you were rep- 
resented in Washington by.a good progres- 
sive Democrat—Harry Haines. Then in the 
off-year election of 1938, too many of you 
people in the Twenty-first Congressional Dis- 
trict were asleep at the switch of our national 
well-being. Mr. Haines lost that election by 
just two-tenths of 1 percent of the total vote. 
Just 200 more votes would have returned him 
to Washington. And again in the off-year 
election of 1942, Mr. Haines lost by an even 
smaller percentage of the vote. 

In the voting record of your present Repre- 
sentative, you can add up the cost to your 
own interests and to the national interest for 
this lack of political vigilance and political 
action. 

We are now in another off-year election— 
at a time of great crisis. If the people give 
too little of their time and effort to political 
action, and give it too late, we shall again 
have boom, bust, and chaos. 

The course ahead is clearly defined. You 
can have reaction or you can have progress. 
And our history clearly shows that, as a 
nation, we have made our greatest social 
and economic progress with the Democratic 
Party. 

I do not need to tell you people here in 
York what Republican reaction would mean 
again to all the Nation. You know all about 
idle factories. You know that even your 
own well-balanced economy cannot survive 
national stagnation. And from recent events, 
you know that the Republican leadership still 
represents everything that is reactionary in 
our national life. 

But you will get Republican reaction if 
you do not give your time and effort to ef- 
fective political action. 

The time for this action is now. And to 
you here in York, and in all of Pennsylvania, 
this action means not only the reelection of 
JoE GuFrey to the United States Senate, it 
means that you should elect as governor that 
progressive farmer and manufacturer—John 
Rice. It means that you should elect to the 
House of Representatives another good 
Democrat from Gettysburg, John Brehm. 

In recent weeks I have been over quite a 
bit of the country, speaking in behalf of a 
progressive Democratic Congress. I intend 
to keep it up until election day and I will 
be back again in Pennsylvania. I want to go 
to Philadelphia to speak in behalf of the 
solid Democratic block of Representatives 
from that city, who, like Joe Gurrey, have 
gone down the line for progress. And I 
intend to speak elsewhere in Pennsylvania 
in behalf of a bigger Democratic representa- 
tion from your State. I am doing this be- 
cause of the heritage which Franklin Roose- 
velt left to the Democratic Party—the heri- 


tage of political and economic freedom for 
all. 





Liberalism Abroad and at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the REcorD an address en. 
titled “Liberalism Abroad and at Home,” 
which I delivered at the commencement 
exercises at Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Sunday, April 28. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The United States is facing today , 
tremendous array of complex internationg| 
and domestic issues. Finding the proper anq 
democratic solutions to these problems is 
confusing and difficult task, even for legis. 
lators in Washington who devote their ful) 
time to the job. Unfortunately, our task js 
further complicated by the existing confusioy 
in political principles and labels. 

It is my purpose this afternoon to define 
political liberalism and then to discuss the 
application of liberal principles to some of 
our major international and domestic js- 
sues. While I speak only for myself, I do 
believe that the principles of liberalism as | 
define them are those held by that large 
group of Americans who belong neither to 
the political right nor the political left, even 
though we may differ on their application to 
specific issues. 

If the United States is to meet realistically 
the vast issues we face, it is imperative that 
the people of America understand and agree 
on a few fundamental political principles 
which currently have become obscured and 
confused. This effort of mine at definition 
grew out of my own urgent need to develop 
a fundamental yardstick which I could apply 
to the scores of perplexing issues pending in 
Congress. 

We speak of our Government as a democ- 
racy. Actually, it is not a pure democracy, 
where the people decide issues directly and 
the majority decision is final and absolute. 
Ours is a representative democracy, wherein 
the people govern through elected represen- 
tatives. It is also a constitutional democ- 
racy. Neither Congress, the Executive, nor 
the courts have absolute power in their re- 
spective jurisdictions. They are limited to 
the powers specifically granted to them in the 
Constitution, and even in the exercise of 
those powers they may not encroach on the 
rights and freedoms of individuals guar- 
anteed in the Bill of Rights. The framers 
of our Constitution were convinced, I believe 
rightly so, that too great concentrations ci 
political power are dangerous to freedom, 
and that a bare majority can be as tyrannical 
as an absolute monarch. Therefore they 
wrot into the Constitution only limited 
powers, and protected individual rights even 
against those powers of government. And 
then they provided that the Constitution 
could not be amended except by vote of two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress and ratifi- 
cation by three-fourths of the States. They 
were taking no chances on the liquidation of 
individual freedoms by a bare majority. 

The resulting system of check: and bal- 
ances does slow down government in a de- 
mocracy. It cannot change the rule: by the 
stroke of one man’s pen. Major decisions 
generally are not made except after raonths 
and sometimes years of public discussion, 
which have built up an overwhelming—not 
merely a bare—mayjority, pubiic support for 
the decision made. That is the price we pay 
fo’ freedom and democracy 

Two things are essential if our democratic 
system is to meet effectively the challenge it 
faces. One is that the electorate know the 
facts and hear both sides of every issue. The 
second is political leadership that is willing 
to really give leadership, based on funda- 
mental principle, rather than following what- 
ever appears to be the majority op‘nion of the 
moment. We are deficient in both today. 
Too many individuaie are hearing only that 
side of any issue which the particular pres- 
sure group with which they are affiliated 















wants to present to them, and they make no 
real effort to hear the other side. And far 
too many politicians who know the facts and 
could help us make the right decision on is- 
sues are instead following the path of expe- 
diency and exploiting rather than helping to 
dispel ignorance, bigotry, and prejudice. 
Every believer in democracy aud liberalism 
must practice what Voltaire preached when 
he said, “I disagree with everything you say, 
put I will defend with my life your right to 
say it.” It is all too apparent from the reac- 
tions to the recent speeches of Winston 
Churchill that some Americans have forgot- 
ten this fundamental precept of democracy. 
Against that background of the demo- 


cratic process, let’s try to define political 
liberalism. 

There are a great many groups in America 
today which apparently judge a public offi- 
cial’s liberalism on the basis of whether he is 


willing to support any and all legislation 


munities, privileges, or benefits to some par- 
ticular group in our society I notice that 
those who use this formula to determine 
whether a politician is liberal always insist 
that the group receiving these special bene- 
fits or privileges must be a very large group 
with plenty of votes. If the recipient group 
happens to be a small ore which does not 
carry too much weight at the polls, then vot- 
ing for special privileges, immunities, or 
benefits becomes a symbol of reaction. This 
formula seems to be based on the theory that 
simply by passing a law in Congress we can 
give a great many people something for noth- 
ing. It seems to me very much the same kind 
of political philosophy as that on which the 
early Caesars of Rome operated when they 
kept the people acquiescent with bread and 
circuses. 

I do not agree with the theory that we 
ver get something for nothing. We always 
pay in some coin for progress, and for bene- 
fits received, whether by additional mental 
or physical effort, by some curtailment of the 
freedoms which we have enjoyed previously, 
or by the restriction of the freedoms of the 
members of some particular group in society. 

The industrial revolution, for instance, 
brought about a tremendous increase in ma- 
terial living standards of the people wher- 
ever it occurred. We paid for that increase in 
a rapid growth of city slums, in curtailment 
of economic freedoms and psychological mal- 
adjustments of individuals which have filled 
State mental hospitals to overflowing. 

Many proposals are being advanced today 
under this false label of liberalism, designed 
to assure all the people in this country a high 
standard of living, regardless of what the in- 
dividual does for himself, simply by passing 
a law. Al} history should prove to us that 
such a guaranty to individuals will be paid 
tor eventually in a very precious coin indeed— 
the coin of individual human freedom. 

It is my conviction that to be a political 
liberal, one must be devoted to liberty. I 
mean liberty, not for any particular group in 
society, whether it be workers, farmers, busi- 
ness or professional men, but liberty for all 
individuals as individuals. I don’t think 
freedom. means anything in relation to any 
group. Freedom has meaning only as it ap- 
plies to individuals. A political liberal in my 
dictionary has two primary objectives. One 
is to assure the greatest degree of economic 
and political freedom for all individuals con- 
sistent with enjoyment of the same degree of 
freedom by all other individuals. The sec- 
ond objective is equality for all ‘ndividuals. 
I do not mean absolute equality, which is im- 
possible among human beings and could be 
achieved only if we turned into robots, but 
equality of opportunity and equality before 
the law for all individuals. The key word in 
this definition of a liberal is the incividual. 
A liberal judge issues as they arise primarily 
on whether their net effort will be to ex- 
pand or contract the sum total of opportuni- 
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ties and freedoms enjoyed, not by any par- 
ticular group in society, but by all of the 
people as individuals. You will never find a 
liberal according to my definition talking 
about “the masses” or “the common man” 
or even “the average man.” To my kind of 
liberal every individual is very uncommon. 
He is a human being with a soul, not merely 
a complex assembly of appetites and fears. 

The political opposite of liberalism is not 
conservatism. A_ political conservative is 
merely one who says, “Let’s go slow about 
destroying or ehanging our present institu- 
tions.” The opposite of a conservative is a 
radical, who is always ready to try almost 
any experiment. Both conservatives and 
radicals may be liberal in their basic phi- 
losophy or they may be the opposite of liberal, 
which is authoritarian. The authoritarian in 
politics is the one who believes that a par- 
ticular group, whether it be in government, 
in labor, or in business, has a special mission 
to plan the whole pattern of society and to 
require all individuals, whether they like it 
or not, to fit into that pattern. The authori- 
tarians may be very well-meaning people who 
want nothing more than to do good for every- 
body. Or they may be individuals who want 
power simply because they love the exercise 
of power, in which case they are tyrants. 
You will notice that under my definition of 
liberalism and its political opposite—authori- 
tarianism—both Fascists and Communists 
fall into the latter category. They are as like 
as Tweedledee and Tweedledum in their de- 
termination to force all individuals in so- 
ciety to fit into their particular theory of 
what is a perfect society, and they are as one 
in their opposition to freedom and dignity 
for the individual. 

One more thing: Liberals must be con- 
stantly on guard against tyranny and au- 
thoritarianism wherever and whenever they 
show their heads. Liberals have learned that 
there can be no compromise in the centuries- 
old struggle between tyranny and human 
freedom, and consequently they are vigilant 
against any abuse of justice or the principle 
of equality before the law wherever it occurs, 
whether it is the denial of civil rights or eco- 
nomic opportunity to Negroes in America, 
the appeasement of a dictator at Munich, or 
the appeasement of a slightly different kind 
of tyranny in Iran. 

Today the major objective of United States 
foreign policy is to support and strengthen 
the United Nations. How do our principles 
of liberalism square with that primary ob- 
jective of our foreign policy? Immediately 
I think, we find several difficulties in squaring 
the United Nations Charter and procedures 
with our liberal principles. In the first place, 
it is an organization of separate, sovereign 
nations and not of individual people. It 
draws what authority and power it has, not 
from the people but from the governments in 
the various nations. Some of those govern- 
ments in turn do draw their power and au- 
thority from the people, but many of them 
do not. Second, the Charter, with its veto 
power for each of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, violates the 
principle of equality of nations under inter- 
national law, which principle any liberal who 
believes in equality of individuals before the 
law must support in the international field. 
With each of Five Great Powers having a veto 
on any action to enforce international law 
on itself or any of its particular friends 
among the nations, equality of nations be- 
fore the law as proclaimed in the Charter is 
only theoretical. It cannot actually be en- 
forced if any one of the great powers decides 
against enforcement. 

The third major difficulty which liberals 
encounter in the United Nations and in all 
international relations is the great conflict 
of political ideologies in the world today. 
The fact appears to be that only the United 
States, the nations of the British Common- 
wealth, and a handful of other democratic 
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states really are devoted to the fundamen.als 
of democratic political procedure and to the 
freedom and dignity of the individual. 
Among the great powers, France, Britain, and 
the United States do have this concept of 
freedom, democracy, and liberalism; and 
China, although she still has a long road to 
travel, seems to be moving in that direction. 
However, one of the Five Great Powers, name- 
ly Russia, is devoted to the opposite political 
philosophy from liberalism, namely authori- 
tarianism. The individual’s freedom, dig- 
nity, and rights count for little or nothing in 
Russia, and the principles, policies, and pro- 
grams decided upon by a small ruling group 
count for everything. I believe myself that 
this ideological gulf in political thinking be- 
tween the democracies and Russia is the 
greatest and most difficult obstacle in the 
path of maintenance of world peace and jus- 
tice. It is a conflict in political philosophy 
not confined to the international field be- 
Cause we nave very substantial groups in 
this country who are advocating for us, either 
directly or indirectly, very much the same 
sort of authoritarian system which prevails 
in Russia. One of these groups, the Com- 
munist Party, advocates such a change 
openly, and works towara it under cover in 
many organizations not directly afilliated 
with the party. International cooperation 
between nations with such completely oppo- 
site political philosophies obviously presents 
grave problems. 

In spite of these difficulties which liberals 
find in the United Nations, that organization 
offers the only hope of finally establishing 
international law and justice on a firm foun- 
dation of government, and for that reason 
we should support it with all the influence 
at our command. It is only as the peoples 
and nations of the world can organize in such 
institutions as the United Nations Assembly 
and Security Council, agree on a common 


interpretation of international law, and 
establish the means to enforce that law 
equally on all nations that we can hope 


eventually to see the principles of liberalism 
prevail in the worlc. L 

While we support the United Nations as it 
exists, it is also our obligation to press at 
every opportunity for the changes needed to 
transform it into an instrument capable of 
preserving the liberties and equalizing the 
opportunities of individual people on the 
world level. Our concept of liberty is free- 
dom under law which applies equally to all, 
and it is only through the eventual exten- 
sion of that concept to the world that we 
can hope for any permanent peace with jus- 
tice. We need not be precipitate about seek- 
ing these changes, but the opportunities to 
propose them clearly will develop—some of 
them very soon. For instance, if this con- 
cept of equality of nations under enforceable 
international law is to be achieved, one of 
the first steps will have to be elimination or 
drastic modification of the veto power of the 
great nations. We have established a United 
Nations Commission to study the possibili- 
ties for international control of atomic weap- 
ons. I think all scientists and politicians 
who have studied the question are agreed 
that one essential for effective international 
control of atomic weapons is complete free- 
dom of inspection for the international 
agencies charged with control. Obviously, 
there cannot be such complete freedom as 
long as any nation is free to exercise a veto 
power. Likewise, the freedom of inspection 
would mean little if, when the itspectors 
found a great power violating the rules, it 
was still possible for that nation to veto any 
action by the Security Council to stop the 
violation. So, again, the veto must go if we 
are to control effectively the threat of a third 
world war fought with atomic weapons 
When the veto goes, of course, some system 
of proportionate representation of nat 
must be devised. 


ions 
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Secretary Byrnes is absolutely right, by 
liberal principles, in resisting the Russian 
demand that the veto power be extended to 
preclude even open discussion of issues by 
the Security Council if one of the great pow- 
ers opposes it. By insisting that Iran be 
given a hearing before the Security Council, 
despite Russia’s objection, the United States 
was following the course of true liberalism. 
Perhaps we should have carried it even fur- 
ther, as Australia’s delegate desired, and in- 
sisted on a real review of the facts before 
pigeonholing the whole question until May 6. 

The United States, along with other liberal 
nations and leaders, should seek to imple- 
ment completely those expressions of con- 
cern for individual rights and freedoms now 
in the United Nations Charter, and should 
press at every opportunity for a real inter- 
national bill of rights for individuals which 
is capable of enforcement. 

In our insistence, so far, at least, on re- 
taining national sovereignty over island bases 
scattered across the Pacific, I believe we have 
departed from the principles of liberalism. 

_We are arrogating to ourselves as a great 
power special privileges which we would not 
concede to any other nation, large or small. 
It seems to me the only course a true liberal 
could advocate in this particular field is in- 
ternationalization, under the United Nations, 
of these key strategic bases, not only in the 
Pacific but throughout the world. Even 
though we may be sure in our own minds 
that we never contemplate any aggression, 
when we demand national sovereignty over 
these Pacific bases 6,000 miles from our shores 
on the basis of national security, we weaken 
the grounds of principle on which we op- 
pose Russian attempts to gain control of 
strategic bases on the Dardanelles and in the 
Middle East which she considers vital to her 
national security. 

In the economic field the liberal approach 
is to seek the elimination of high tariffs, ex- 
change controls, and other barriers to free 
multilateral trade among the individuals of 
the various nations. If we do not move in 
that direction, quite clearly we will have 
more and more bilateral trade deals between 
governments. Governments will tend to 
dominate, control, and eventually run in- 
ternational trade and commerce, with little 
or no freedom or opportunity for individuals. 
That would mean authoritarianism, and not 
liberalism, in the international economic 
field. 

Basically, that is why liberals supported 
tue Bretton Woods agreements establishing 
an International Bank and Monetary Fund 
for the purpose of gradually eliminating 
these barriers and facilitating free multi- 
lateral trade among individuals again of vari- 
ous nations. I believe liberals should sup- 
port the British loan agreement. It is clear 
to anyone who has studied Britain’s very 
difficult balance of international payments 
problem that it is only if the United States 
and the dominions extend these credits that 
Britain can hope in the next 5 years to 
balance her international payments without 
resorting to very drastic controls, barter 
deals, and other devices which would fur- 
ther restrict the freedom of international 
trade and commerce. The agreement by 
England to eliminate present exchange con- 
trols and to go along on a program of free 
multilateral trade, even though it means a 
5-year “austerity” program for the British 
people, appears to me a very substantial 
quid pro quo for the loan. The loan is 
esser tially a device to share with our ally, 
on a credit, and not a gift, basis, the raw 
material and other resources needed for Eng- 
land's reconstruction and also needed for our 
reconversion. I believe such a sharing of ma- 
terial resources for reconstruction in the next 
few years is as essential to future world sta- 
bility as is the immediate sharing of world 
food resources to prevent famine. 

Above and beyond this appeal of logic for 
the loan, extending a helping hand to Eng- 


land now is small repayment for the debt 
which we and all free peoples owe to the Eng- 
lish people for their gallant stand alone 
against the forces of tyranny in those dark 
months from June of 1940 until June of 1941. 
While our future armies still trained with 
broomsticks and our factories were still tool- 
ing up for war production, Britain held the 
line against odds that appeared overwhelm- 
ing. Dollars alone cannot measure the debt 
which freedom owes to her. 

- But the real $64 foreign-policy question for 
American liberals is: What should the United 
States do to remain strong enough to fulfill 
our world responsibilities? 

I think most Americans are agreed that the 
United States should stand firmly for liberal 
principles of equality of nations before the 
law and justice for all peoples in interna- 
tional affairs. However, when it comes to 
making sure that we are prepared to support 
that position in the only way that a great 
many nations can understand our support, 
many of us, including some leaders in my 
own Republican Party, fall into an old fallacy. 
We want to have our cake and eat it, too. We 
want the United States to talk tough, but we 
balk at the measures needed if our Govern- 
ment is to be ready to act if action becomes 
necessary. The only possibility of avoiding 
the necessity of military action—fighting—is 
for the United States to be strong enough s0 
that we can act, if necessary, and make sure 
that the whole world knows we are prepared. 

As soon as possible, we should remedy the 
mistake we made by a too rapid demobiliza- 
tion of our armed forces, and once again have 
the United States strong enough to really sup- 
port these liberal principles for which we 
stand. Despite the public-opinion polls, 
there is tremendous opposition, not only to 
extension of the Selective Service Act, but 
also to universal military training, as meas- 
ures to keep the United States strong enough 
to fulfill our world responsibilities. Ameri- 
cans do not like the idea of 1 year of compul- 
sory military training for all young men. 
I don’t like it myself. But I think the main 
argument against it—that it is a form of con- 
scription which leads to militarism whereas 
depending upon a volunteer army is more 
democratic—is completely illogical. A con- 
script army is a citizen army and is far less 
likely to be militaristic than is a so-called 
volunteer army which is in reality a profes- 
sional army. 

General Eisenhower, General Marshall, and 
Admiral Nimitz did a magnificent over-all job 
of organizing, equipping, and leading the 
armies, navies, and air forces which won the 
war. Their devotion to human freedom and 
democracy is just as great as is that of civilian 
leaders who are too ready to cry “militarism” 
and take the easy path. As a liberal, I be- 
lieve it is essential to the cause of freedom 
that the United States remain strong. I sup- 
port the basic recommendations of our mili- 
tary leaders and the President for extension 
of selective service, for universal military 
training, and for merging many of the func- 
tions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. If 
we really want America to exert world lead- 
ership in furtherance of liberal democratic 
principles then we must see to it that Amer- 
ica remains strong enough so that her voice 
in international affairs will be respected. 
Otherwise we are inviting another period of 
disgraceful appeasement of aggressors such as 
marked the 1930's. That is not the easy, 
pleasant course, but who claimed liberalism 
was easy? 

Liberals are devoted to peace and justice. 
But liberals also are prepared to fight if nec- 
essary for freedom and justice. 

Finally, I think that throughout the world 
We have a responsibility as liberals to be 
active missionaries for the principles of lib- 
eralism and democracy. I would like to see 
our State Department and our political lead- 
ers less bashful about proclaiming the mean- 
ing and values of democracy and freedom 
throughout the world. I intend to support 
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appropriations for the State Department to 
continue in peacetime such activities of the 
Office of War Information as will further 
that objective. It is quite true that we have 
no right to intervene unilaterally in the in. 
ternal affairs or choice of government of any 
nation. I think we made a mistake in at- 
tempting that kind of intervention in Spain 
and Argentina, even though I also dislike 
the types of government established in those 
two countries. But refraining from direct 
intervention in any nation does not mean 
that we cannot advocate the principles of 
individual human freedom and dignity. We 
can and should seize every opportunity to 
tell people what democracy means to indi- 
viduals. Our policy never should support or 
lend economic or political assistance to 
regimes in any country which trample rough- 
shod over individual rights and freedoms. 

After all, this conflict between tyranny and 
freedom is not a new one. It has been going 
on for centuries, and freedom has been gain- 
ing ground all the time. In spite of the 
dynamic appearance which both the Fascist 
and Communist dictatorships have given in 
recent years, the fact is they are the same 
old brand of tyranny operating under dif- 
ferent labels. Human freedom and individ- 
ual rights and dignity still have a vitality 
and an appeal to people throughout the world 
which tyranny never can have. 

Our chance of expanding the freedoms and 
opportunities of individuals here at home 
will be much easier if we can achieve stabil- 
ity, justice, and a reasonable assurance of 
peace in the world. The continual threat of 
war, like war itself, tends to push peoples 
and nations into authoritarian forms and 
controls. Here in the United States we 
moved a long way in that direction during 
the recent war. 

That is why liberals today are primarily 
concerned about foreign policy issues. They 
realize that unless we and our allies can so 
organize the world that the threat of a third 
world war is eliminated, or at least mini- 
mized, democracy and liberty will be the 
first casualties in such a war. But in our 
concern with the international scene, we 
dare not overlook the authoritarian chal- 
lenge to liberalism which we face here at 
home. If liberalism does not prevail in the 
United States, it will stand little chance in 
the world. So let’s turn now to a discussion 
of how these principles of liberalism epply 
to some of our major domcstic problems. 

If I may be permitted a political state- 
ment, a very mild one, I would like to draw 
what I consider to be the real distinction 
between liberals and the present and pre- 
ceding national administrations in this field. 
I believe the present administration has 
adopted as its primary goal the achievement 
of a more abundant life and as nearly com- 
plete economic security for all citizens as is 
possible, to the exclusion of a proper con- 
sideration of individual freedom. The ad- 
ministration’s approach is authoritarian 
rather than liberal. Its proposals on any is- 
sue always are that the Government take 
over the whole job, leaving very little to in- 
dividual initiative, and sharply curtailing in- 
dividual freedom. 

The primary goal of liberals, on the other 
hand, is not complete economic security for 
all, but the greatest possible degree of 
equality of opportunity for all in the eco- 
nomic field, with an insistence that meas- 
ures to achieve this goal must expand 
rather than curtail individual freedoms. 
The administration’s approach basically is 
that Government should guarantee everyone 
a high standard of living regardless of what 
the individual himself does. 

The liberal approach is that Government's 
obligation is to make sure that every in- 
dividual has a fair and equal opportunity to 
achieve his own economic destiny, and then 
leave it up to the individual. 

There is a real danger today that in our 
discussion of political issues we will place 
60 much emphasis on achieving economic 








security for everyone, that we may achieve 
it at the expense of freedom, both political 
and economic, for the individual. We have 
a tendency to confuse economic security with 
freedom. Actually the most secure individ- 
ual in our society is a prisoner serving a life 
sentence, but he is hardly free. The people 
of Germany in the early 1930's were so in- 
tent on achieving economic security that 
they permitted their liberties to be liquidated 
without even a fight. 

Minor children do not have the freedom 
of adults. They have all the economic and 
social security their families can give to 
them, but they are not equipped to assume 
the responsibilities and risks that go with 
freedom, and consequently we reccgnize the 
necessity of parental authority. Every time 
in history when men and women have turned 
over to an outside agency all their individual 
responsibilities and risks, whether they 
turned them over to a Julius Caesar, a feudal 
paron, an Adolf Hitler, or an omnipotent 
state, they have also in the end relinquished 
their individual freedoms. 

My whole concept of freedom—and I think 
it is basically the American concept—in- 
cludes the willingness to assume the obliga- 
tions and risks inherent in being free. It 
was men and women imbued with this con- 
cept of freedom, accepting its risks and obli- 
gations along with its rights, who left the 
safe and civilized East to push west across 
the wild mountains and untamed prairies of 
this great country, who built our railroads, 
cur mines, and our great factories, and who, 
during the past 5 years, invented, produced, 
and used the weapons that won us victory in 
war. 

It is apparent that tremendous disparities 
in living standards among families mean in- 
equalities in opportunities for children 
coming out of such homes. Where all mem- 
bers of a family must struggle constantly to 
achieve the bare necessities of life, the chil- 
dren do not get a fair break on educational, 
economic, or social opportunities. The 
demagog’s stock answer to this problem— 
“Let's soak the rich”—is rejected by the lib- 
eral. He knows that in the final analysis, by 
destroying incentive to individual initiative 
and enterprise, such a solution will tend to 
pull down the living standards of everyone. 
It might equalize opportunities but it would 
do it by curtailing opportunities for every- 
one, instead of expanding them for all indi- 
viduals. In the end, it would be destructive 
of freedom. The liberal solution is not to 
pull down the more fortunate, but to raise 
the less fortunate to a minimum standard, 
leaving it to the individual’s own enterprise 
to rise above the minimum. 

Fortunately, America is productive enough 
so that we can afford a relatively high mini- 
mum standard for all without destroying 
individual initiative and freedom. The 
proper and liberal function of our social- 
security system and minimum-wage law is 
to place a floor beneath the living standards 
of all the people and to take care of the 
inevitable casualties in a free economic sys- 
tem. The standards of such a social-secu- 
rity system should not be so high that they 
will discourage any large proportion of indi- 
viduals from exerting themselves to achieve 
higher standards. If they do that then the 
United States will soon become weak eco- 
nomically and the living standards of every- 
one inevitably will fall. At the present time 
our social-security system, with its old-age 
retirement annuities, pensions for widows, 
and provision for dependent children and 
handicapped persons, covers only those indi- 
viduals who are employed. Those who are 
self-employed, professional people and farm- 
ers as well as many other groups, are not 
covered by the system. There are great 
administrative difficulties in working out the 
coverage of such groups but that should be 
the next and imperative step in expanding 
this system. Similarly, instead of proposing 
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immediately to nearly double the present 
statutory minimum wage, our effort should 
be directed toward applying it to all employ- 
ment by extending the coverage. It might 
be necessary to keep the minimum wage at 
only 40 or 50 cents an hour in order to do 
that, particularly to cover farm labor. But 
it seems to me that is a far more liberal ap- 
proach than to try to raise the minimum 
wage so high that in order to avoid severe 
economic consequences we are forced, instead 
of broadening the coverage, actually to re- 
Strict it, thereby promoting inequality in- 
stead of equality. 

There is pending now in the Senate a re- 
vised version of the Labor Disputes bill, 
known as the Case bill, which passed the 
House some months ago. I am a member 
of the minority which has proposed six 
specific amendments to that bill. The 
amendments are designed to strengthen 
Federal mediation machinery for peaceful 
settlement of disputes between management 
and labor, to require both parties to give that 
machinery a reasonable opportunity to func- 
tion before they resort to strike or lockout, 
and to equalize the legal responsibilities of 
labor and management in this field. They 
would do the latter by making unions legally 
responsible for violation of their contracts, 
and by outlawing secondary boycotts which 
are in restraint of trade in exactly the same 
way such monopoly practices by employers are 
outlawe.. uxder the antitrust laws. 

I submit that these proposals, seeking to 
make great, powerful labor unions and their 
leaders recponsible in some small measure 
to the public interest, are in fact liberal pro- 
posals. Liberals have always opposed the ex- 
ercise of vast concentrations of either politi- 
cal or economic power without some regula- 
tion, control, and responsibility. That is why 
40 and 50 years ago liberals were in the fore- 
frunt of the fight for the antitrust laws, for 
Government supervision of securities ex- 
changes, and for regulation of public utility 
rates. It was because concentrations of 
capital then exercised cuch vast and uncon- 
trolled economic power that the public in- 
terest had become vitally affected and in- 
dividual rights, opportunities, and freedoms 
were being curtailed. Today labor unions and 
their leaders exercise economic powers which 
are far greater than those of the so-called 
captains of industry, both in their impact 
on the public welfare, and in their impact on 
the individual freedoms and opportunities 
not only of union members but of unorgan- 
ized workers. Yet under Supreme Court in- 
terpretations of the Clayton Act and the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, unions today are above 
and beyond the law. The Supreme Court has 
held specifically that when a union is in- 
volved in a labor dispute, whether its objec- 
tive is licit or illicit, wrong and harmful to 
society or not, the Federal courts have ab- 
solutely no power to impose any responsi- 
bility. Unions today are by court decree com- 
pletely free to impose on communities or 
other geographical areas absolute monopo- 
lies on the types and kinds of materials 
which the consuming public can buy and use. 
I submit that such a condition is intolerable 
to any liberal. Liberals today should be in 
the forefront of the fight demanding a rea- 
sonabie regulation of this vast economic 
power in the interest of individual freedom 
and opportunity and the general public wel- 
fare. 

It is my own conviction that only individ- 
uals who are strong, with trained minds and 
healthy bodies, can be truly free. They are 
fully capable of assuming the risks and re- 
sponsibilities that go with freedom. Like- 
wise, they have the best security of all: 
that which comes from inner confidence in 
their own ability to meet whatever issues may 
come. That kind of security doesn’t have to 
be conferred or guaranteed by any outside 
agency. 

Our emphasis as liberals, therefore, in 
seeking greater opportunities and freedoms 
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for individuals, should be ori measures and 
policies which will strengthen the individual 
and free his mind from fear by giving him 
knowledge, training, and health. Only thus 
can individuals win the most precious free- 
dom of all, freedom from fear—the confidence 
that he can and will measure up to any test 
that may come and remain true to his own 
inner creed. Under that policy, the Govern- 
ment has an obligation to see to it that in 
health and training, all individuals start as 
nearly equal as possible in our society. That 
in turn means that whatever excess Federal 
funds are available when we finally achieve a 
balanced budget should be earmarked first 
for programs and projects which will in the 
long run raise the health and educational 
standards of the Nation and which particu- 
larly will give those who are less fortunate 
economically a better chance at healthy 
bodies and trained minds. 

Top priorities in any liberal program to 
equalize and expand individual opportuni- 
ties should go to scientific research and 
housing. Scientific research, both funda- 
mental and applied but chiefly the former, 
is essential to keep our economic system 
dynamic and to solve the inevitable prob- 
lems which progress brings with it. We ac- 
cumulated a very large deficit, both in re- 
search and in trained scientists, during the 
war. Private bequests for scientific research 
are diminishing to the vanishing point as a 
result of high individual income and in- 
heritance taxes, and it is imperative that 
Government step into the breach, not only 
with grants for research but also with 
scholarships and fellowships for outstanding 
students, if we are to avert eventual stagna- 
tion. I believe myself that it is just as im- 
perative that Government support research 
in the social sciences. The Federal Govern- 
ment spent over $2,000,000.0C0 to develop 
atomic bombs, and it seems to me simple 
common sense that we spend a small frac- 
tion of that sum to help develop social and 
political institutions that may keep the 
atomic bomb from destroying cur civilization. 

The real problem in housing is not the 
current deficit, which American industry 
will make up fairly soon when it gets rolling, 
but the 6,000,000 substandard homes occu- 
pied by families which cannot afford at pres- 
ent to pay an economic rent for decent hous- 
ing. The so-called Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill which the Senate has just passed pro- 
vides a sound, liberal solution to that prob- 
lem. That bill liberalizes credit for housing 
for lower income families, both for those who 
buy homes and for those who rent them. 
In addition, it grants a direct Government 
subsidy to provide decent housing for fami- 
lies whose incomes are so low they cannot 
afford to pay an economic rent for decent 
homes and consequently are forced now to 
live in slums. 

I am opposed io Government subsidies 
which are broadcast over the whole economy, 
benefitting the wealthy and the needy alike. 
They are inflationary and they corrupt a free 
economy. But a Federal subsidy which goes 
directly to the family which needs it to give 
children a halfway decent home environ- 
ment is a different thing entirely. It fits 
perfectly into our liberal goal of expanding 
and equalizing opportunities of individuals. 

In our efforts to raise h:.lth and educa- 
tional standards there are two possible ap- 
proaches. The administration proposes that 
the Federal Government step in with an 
elaborate compulsory health insurance pro- 
gram covering everyone regardless of need or 
desire and virtually forcing al physicians and 
dentists to join in the program in order to 
live. That is the purpose of the administra- 
tion bill introduced by Senators WAGNER, of 
New York, and Murray, of Montana. A dif- 
ferent approach is proposed under a Republi- 
can bill drafted largely by Senator Tart of 
Ohio. It would expand and give Federal sup- 
port and impetus to the organization in every 
State of general health programs modeled 
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largely on the Blue Cross hospital service 
plan which now is in cffect in most States in 
the Union. That is a voluntary plan under 
which individuals, by paying « nominal sum 
each month, can repay the major portion of 
any hospital expenses incurred by themselves 
or their families. I believe that kind of a 
program accords much more with liberal 
principles than a compulsory, Nation-wide 
program which inevitably, however much its 
sponsors may desire otherwise, will tend to 
build up a tremendous Federal bureaucracy 
and regiment the medical profession into it. 
A basic proposal in the Republican bill is 
that the Federal and State Governments 
contribute funds to pay subscriptions to 
these voluntary health service plans for 
needy persons in the various communities. 

The same principles apply to equalization 
of education opportunities. The bill which 
was defeated twice in past years in the 
Senate simply proposed a flat grant based on 
school population to each Etate, to be used 
primarily for teachers’ salaries. Now a bill 
has been worxed out whereby about two- 
thirds of the Federal funds criginally pro- 
posed would be used to equalize educational 
opportunities in the various States, with a 
strict requirement that it be used for that 
purpose. This again is a sound libera' rather 
than authoritarian approach. 

Although we have won the war against 
Nazi tyranny and authoritarianism, we have 
by no means won the ideological fight for 
liberalism as I define it, either here in the 
United States or in the world. That will 
be no easy fight. I know men who have de- 
voted their lives to public service who today 
are discouraged, and fearful that democracy 
cannot long survive the tremendous political 
pressure and clamor of this group and that 
group, demanding that Government do this 
and that and the other thing for them, but 
rejecting every efiort of Government to im- 
pose on them some minimum obligation of 
citizenship. The cry in political circles today 
seems to be special privileges and benefits for 
all and responsibility for none. I do not 
believe that is an accurate reflection of the 
true sentiment of the American people. I 
cannot believe it, because if it is, then the 
cause of liberalism is indeed a hopeless cause. 

During Senate debate on the full employ- 
ment bill, several Senators asked on the floor 
in effect, “What does liberty mean to a man 
whose wife and children are hungry?” Pat- 
rick Henry must have turned over in his 
grave. That a Senator of the United States 
can ask seriously such a question is a clarion 
call to action for all liberals. 

It is time for the liberals of America, those 
who believe in individual human freedom 
and dignity, to forget the little unimportant 
differences which have so often divided them 
in the past politically, and to close ranks 
and fight for their basic principles. Liberals 
cannot overlook the dangers which still exist 
on the extreme political right, the chief of 
which is economic monopoly. But let’s also 
face the clear fact that the great threat to 
freedom today is not from the political right 
but from the extreme political left. 

A significant fact, which many of us forgot 
during our wartime cocperation with Com- 
munist Russia, is that both the Fascist and 
Nazi dictatorships grew out of the political 
left. Mussolini was a Socialist. In Germany, 
Hitler led the National Socialist Party. Their 
appeal was primarily to those people suffering 
economic privations. They won support by 
extravagant promises of economic rewards, 
if only all power were turned over to them. 

Communists and Fascists are alike in their 
devotion to the proposition that the end 
justifies the means. On thzt basis, they 
justify lies, cheating, murder, concentration 
camps, and secret police as necessary steps 
on the road to a rosy utopia which always 
seems to be in the distant future. To a 
liberal, on the other hand, the means are as 
important as the end. Neither can be de- 
structive of individual freedom. 
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That is why liberals must fight commu- 
nism as bitterly as they fight fascism, even 
though it means being called red baiters. 
That fight is more difficult because liberals 
must always defend the very freedoms which 
Communistrc abuse to achieve their end, Which 
is the destruction of freedom. It is more diffi- 
cult because conservatives in the past have 
too frequently cried “Communist” simply to 
defeat liberal and not authoritarian pro- 
posals, and consequently many people refuse 
to believe there is really a wolf there this 
time. 

Let’s not permit our understandable desire 
for economic security to blind us to other 
values even more vital. We are seeking here 
in America not just jobs, any kind of jobs, 
for 60,000,000 Americans, but 60,000,000 
opportunities for free Americans to work and 
produce. We seek here at home and in the 
world a system under which every individual 
has an opportunity to develop his own indi- 
vidual capacities to the limit compatible with 
the same freedom for all other individuals. 

There is no easy path to that goal. The 
easy path is that which the people of Ger- 
many, of Italy, of Russia took when they 
closed their minds and surrendered to the 
siren call of the dictators: “Give us the 
power, and you'll have bread and jobs and 
security. What do freedom and democracy 
mean if you and your children are hungry?” 
Not only did these deluded people who took 
the easy path give up their freedom, but to- 
day, despite all the efforts of the free world, 
they are starving. 

No; being a political liberal is not easy. 
It is just as risky and dangerous as being 
a free man. The liberal can expect to be 
called a Communist by the extreme political 
right. He is sure to be smeared as a Fascist 
by the extreme political left. He must fight 
authoritarian proposals that have wide popu- 
lar appeal. He will incur the enmity of 
powerful vested interests. He can hope for 
no reward except that he has fought the good 
fight for freedom. 

If that great cry “Give me liberty or give 
me death!” still lives in your heart and mind, 
then you can be a liberal. 
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OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorr an address. delivered by Dr. 
Frank Kingdon at the Roosevelt me- 
morial dinner, held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, April 12, sponsored 
by the National Citizens’ Political Action 
Committee. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Morgenthau, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, we are 
gathered here to remember the life and work 
of the President of the United States who 
carred this country through to victory over 
the greatest threat to its independence that 
was ever presented to us by a foreign power. 
We are met here tonight to remember a Presi- 
dent who led us through the greatest depres- 
sion that this country ever faced and gave 
our national society a new stability and a 


. greatness. 





new faith im itself. Either of these accom. 
plishments would have established him as 
one of the superb leaders of America. Both 
of them together undoubtedly place him in 
the constellation of the four greatest Presj- 
dents, alongside Washington, Jefferson, anq 
Lincoln. 

It may very well be that when historians 
write the record of the first 175 years of our 
Nation's life they may say that Franklin 
Roosevelt was the greatest of them all. 

It is given to all generations to read about 
It is given to a few generations 
to live with greatness. We have walked with 
agreat man. There are others here who wij! 
bring their tributes, eloquent and moving, 
and it is not part of my responsibility to- 
night to add to those tributes. I will simpiy 
exercise the happy prerogative of associating 
myself with all of them so that they become 
the expressions of the affection, the deep, 
moving affection, which I felt and still feel 
for the man who was the greatest inspiration 
of my generation. 

To me falls what is perhaps the nore sober, 
more arduous task of suggesting how we shall 
carry through the ideals of Franklin Roose- 
velt in terms of political action. I speak for 
carrying forward in practical ways the pro- 
gram that he so bravely began. 

The National Citizens’ Political Action 
Committee is an organization inspired by the 
leadership of Franklin Roosevelt, originally 
created to aid in his reelection and now dedi- 
cated to the completion of his unfinished 
work. Franklin Roosevelt is not dead as 
long as his spirit lives in any of us, and all 
of us together, with joined hands and hearts, 
may make sure that this spirit continues to 
inform and guide our national destiny. The 
leader is gone; the host of his followers can 
continue to fight for his ideals. We here 
raise the standard of Franklin Roosevelt and 
call upon all who loved him to rally around 
that banner to complete the fight. 

We are not a political party; we have no 
intention of becoming a political party; we 
are the spokesmen for social progress, in ad- 
vance of all parties, and ready everywhere to 
support all men and measures, regardless of 
party, which will forward the cause of liberty 
and assure justice and security for all. Let 
no party and no leader of a party think that 
he owns or controls the National Citizen's 
Political Action Committee. We have no in- 
tention of becoming an instrument of a party 
that retains in its membership such men as 
Bitpo and RANKIN, and men of that stripe 
who deny, by every speech they make and 
every act they perform, the principle and 
inspiration of our leader. We have no inten- 
tion of becoming the instrument of a party 
which finds apparently its most enlightened 
leadership in a VANDENBERG and a TAFT. We 
are an independent committee dedicated not 
to any partisan ends, but dedicated only to 
a@ program and a memory, and in that mem- 
ory we shall carry the program through to its 
completion. 

All that has happened since the death of 
President Roosevelt has underlined the ne- 
cessity for our existence. Men greedy for 
wealth by the exploitation of their fellows 
took new courage because the champion of 
the people had passed on and they at once 
moved with all their force into every channel 
of political action in order to stifle and, if 
possible, destroy the social] gains which 
Roosevelt had won. Men who had been 
reared in regional traditions of racia: preju- 
dice and of intolerance against certain other 
groups at once moved, upon the death of 
President Roosevelt, with a new audacity 
into our public places to attempt to fight 
every effort that was made to establish equal- 
ity for all our people. 

Once more, the voices of racial hatred and 
group prejudice have been raised amongst 
us, mouthing with bitter zeal their angry 
propaganda and lies, destined to build dis- 
trust and hatred of other groups who worship: 








at different altars or have a deeper pigment in 
their skin. Still others, poisoned by fear 
and suspicion, are proclaiming that there 
cannot be friendship among the nations who 
were allies in this war and are thus trying to 
stir the embers of an old war to create an 
even more dreadful conflagration and catas- 
trophe. 

As long as any of these shout their slogans 
of privilege and division, we know that we are 
in a fight and we are ready to fight them, 
anywhere and everywhere their voices are 
raised. We wrestle for the soul of America 
and for the peace of the world. Our strength 
is tireless because we know that right is on 
our side, and in our ears there is the echo of 
the fighting voice of Roosevelt urging us on. 

The principle which directs our activity on 
the domestic front can be simply stated. We 
desire the organization and the management 
of our national wealth to serve all our people 
justly and generously. We are for free enter- 
prise that is really free—free from monopoly 
as well as free from Government tyranny. 
We are for a free enterprise that sets men 
free—free from fear, free from discrimina- 
tion, and free from every form of exploita- 
tion that is rooted in the special privilege of 
a few. 

Men were not made for property; property 
was made for men. We believe that to every 
man should come an adequate reward for 
the work that he does, but we do not believe 
that any man should dwell in poverty or that 
there should be insecurity amongst any 
Americans in this most prosperous of all 
nations, 

Our political program calls for the defeat 
of the fear of unemployment to a national 
policy of full production and full employ- 
ment, guaranteeing every worker a job and 
putting under our whole economy a mass pur- 
chasing power which will keep all our wheels 
turning. We call for the defeat of the fear 
of sickness through a national program of 
health insurance. We call for that program 
of health insurance which will bring to every 
home and individual that care which will 
overcome the hazards of health and raise the 
physical standards of all our people. 

We call for the defense of the American 
home through a national program of housing 
which will give every citizen a chance to live 
under his own roof and raise his family by 
his own fireside. We call for the payment 
of our heaviest and most pressing national 
debt through a program of help for our vet- 
erans which will care adequately for the dis- 
abled, supply jobs for those who want to 
work, and provide opportunity for education 
to those who desire to pursue their train- 
ing further. 

We call for the universal application of the 
principle of social security by extension of 
the Social Security Act to include every per- 
son employed in all trades and in all cccupa- 
tions, whether in big firms or small. We call 
for the defeat of prejudice by opening the 
doors of all educational institutions and all 
business opportunities to all our citizens 
equally regardless of race or creed. 

We call for the recognition of the dignity 
of the workers by the strengthening and ex- 
tension of the principle of collective bargain- 
ing through strong unions of their own 
choosing. We believe that we can have an 
America in which all may work and enjoy 
in security the blessings of liberty under a 
standard of living higher than any mankind 
has ever known. We are not afraid of 
abundance; we believe in organizing it and 
making it the prosperity of all. 

In the international field, we seek security 
and justice under law. To this end, we 
pledge support to a foreign policy which will 
put all our national strength behind the 
United Nations. We repudiate the theory 
that we cannot work in accord with Russia 
and that we cannot work in accord with 
Great Britain, or that we cannot work in 
accord with any other nation. We are for a 
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full and free association of all nations in the 
adventure of peace. To this end, we urge the 
speediest possible international agreement on 
control of atomic energy, so that this 
gravest of human achievements may become 
the instrument of a more humane world so- 
ciety. The split atom demands a united 
world. We propose that this Government 
take- every step not only to share our 
knowledge but our food, that men every- 
where may live and know that liberty is gen- 
erous as well as strong. We serve the vision 
of Roosevelt by dedicating .ourselves to 
world unity. 

We urge that this not be left to any vol- 
untary appeal to the people. Five hundred 
million of our fellow human beings this 
night are hungry. Many millions of them 
face starvation. This is no time to talk of 
sacrifice, when we give up a little wheat in 
our bread or an extra slice of bread on the 
breakfast table. This is the time for the 
conscience and intelligence of America to 
rise and say: “Organize us, discipline us, do 
what you will. Only give to those who need 
and feed the hungry.” 

There are those who call us radicals. We 
are; we are as radical as the ideal of freedom. 
We are as radical as the tradition of American 
radicalism has been since the founding of 
this country, and we take the word they hurl 
at us with disdain. We wear it as a man 
might wear a decoration because it puts us 
in the company of Jefferson and Jackson and 
Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt. 

Our goal is the “four freedoms.” Our 
charter is the economic bill of rights. Our 
inspiration is the American dream of uni- 
versal liberty, and our program is the achieve- 
ment of security and prosperity for ourselves 
and all people everywhere in the world. 

Our instrument is the ballot. Our imme- 
diate task is to take our part in every cam- 
paign district where we have a chance to re- 
place a reactionary with a progressive. The 
practical need is to put men with the ideals 
of Franklin Roosevelt into public office, and 
we intend, by every legitimate means, to 
help accomplish this. 

Practical political results can come only 
through a combination of three factors: peo- 
ple, money, and organization. We call for 
the association of people dedicated to prog- 
ress in a citizens’ committee amply supported 
by funds which can be spent efficiently and 
directly in the field to support candidates 
pledged to the fulfillment of the Roosevelt 
policies. 

The people of America want no return to 
the inequalities of yesterday. They are look- 
ing for a bold leadership to show the way 
to a more stable economy, fuller equality, and 
greater democracy. The congressional elec- 
tions of 1946 offer an opportunity for the 
people to register their will, and I am sure 
that at this point I have the deep sympathy 
of most of you who know me very well be- 
cause they have told me that I can make no 
appeal for funds. I would be only too glad 
tonight to press this thing home not only 
upon your hearts, as with a thorn against 
your flesh, but against your pocketbooks. 

We've got to have people; we've got to 
have organization; we’ve got to have money, 
and we can use the money where it will 
count: in these congressional districts where 
men are elected. I cannot ask you for money 
because you have been told that none will be 
raised, but I am sure that all of you will be 
delighted to hear that you will be hearing 
from me within a few days. I am going to 
lay that matter on your hearts. Let us have 
a Roosevelt political fund that will put the 
fear of God into the heart of every reaction- 
ary in this country. 

The forces of reaction are organizing. They 
have almost unlimited funds. They are now 
building war chests so great that even the 
Roosevelt fights did not see anything like 
the war chests which are being built for 1946 
and 1948. They actually believe that they 
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can take the country away from the prin- 
ciples of Roosevelt and from Roosevelt's 
friends. They believe that the death of 
Roosevelt has given them a new chance to 
regain control of the country. 

They have the money; we have the people, 
and the people must be aroused. They can 
be aroused. There is a sort of bewilderment; 
there is a sort of confusion; there is a sort 
of disorganization among the liberal forces 
of this country. We have not yet pulled 
ourselves together from the shock that came 
to us when the great voice and the great 
leader was taken from us. But confusion 
is beginning to pass. In the steadier mo- 
ments that are coming now, at the end of 
this first year of his absence, we are begin- 
ning to realize that everything that he was— 
and which we lost with his passing—we can 
make up by our own concerted effort and 
by a strong and great leadership. 

We have the people; the people want lead- 
ership. There is a stirring beneath the sur- 
face of this Nation's life demanding a more 
progressive leadership than we have ever had. 
If we stand together, share our brains, share 
our ideals, share our money, we can keep 
this country the great, progressive country 
that Franklin Roosevelt made it and that, 
in Franklin Roosevelt's memory, it must, it 
absolutely must, continue to be. 

As we are gathered here tonight, I have 
been thinking, looking at you. Somebody 
has said it‘is like old home week. It is, 
indeed. Here we are. Some of us were 
young when Roosevelt came in. The years 
have moved upon us. There are gray hairs, 
and on some of us not very many of those. 
There have been years of a great companion- 
ship under a great leader. The thickets have 
been broken aside; the new trail has been 
blazed. We have met. I hope that we can 
meet every April 12, renew our pledge to each 
other every year, and keep the spirit of this 
great comradeship moving in our national 
life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we who loved 
Roosevelt must not let him down. We have 
not finished our work, nor can we lay aside 
our weapons until his vision is fulfilled and 
every American walks in security, in a land 
that is free, whose borders are protected by 
an international security because we have 
unity among all the nations. We have met, 
we have pledged ourselves. Let us rise up 
from this place and march. The banner is 
still high; the voice still rings. There is yet 
@ cause, a great, ringing, singing, moving, 
human cause to be served and to be won. 





Savings From the Renegotiation Act 


EXTENSiON OF RFMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter from the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Robert P. Patter- 
son, to me, of April 5, 1946, in reference to 
the savings from the Renegotiation Act. 

Mr. President, this act was passed early 
in the war and has brought about gi- 
gantic savings to the Government in the 
renegotiation of many war contracts. 
The total of refunds as of March 8, 1946, 
was $9,390,233,000. It is said that it 
might have been gotten back in some 
other way, but this is the way that a larg 
amount of money was obtained. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Aprit 5, 1946. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MCKELLaR: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for a summary of the 
results of the renegotiation of contracts 
under the renegotiation statutes. 

The renegotiation of contractors assigned 
to the War Department for the 1942, 1943, 
and 1944 fiscal years has been substantially 
completed. It is expected that most of the 
War Department cases for the subsequent 
fiscal periods will be completed by November 
1946. 

In the renegotiation cases completed by 
the War Department Price Adjustment Board 
as of March 8, 1946, refunds of $6,262,393,000 
had been determined. As of that date the 
Navy and Treasury Departments, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Maritime Com- 
mission, and War Shipping Administration 
had completed renegotiation cases involving 
refunds of $3,127,840,000. The total of re- 
funds determined was, therefore, $9,390,233,- 
000 as of March 8. 

According to the best available estimates, 
Federal income and _ excess-profits taxes 
would have recovered approximately 70 per- 
cent of excessive profits determined through 
statutory renegotiation, leaving an estimated 
net recovery from renegotiations conducted 
by the War Department of $1,878,718,000 and 
from all departments $2,817,070,000. 

In addition to the above, the Office of the 
Chief of Finance of the War Department re- 
ports contract-price reductions in War De- 
partment contracts in the amount of $3,252,- 
194,000, and similar adjustments by other 


departments are known to be very large. 


Some of these reductions resulted directly 
from statutory renegotiation, and others 
were brought about by the independent 
activities of contracting officers or through 
the coordinated action of contracting and 
renegotiation officers. 

It should be noted that neither the refunds 
in renegotiation nor the price reductions on 
existing contracts include the amounts re- 
fiecting the lowering of prices on reorders and 
successive procurements. It is impossible to 
arrive at even an approximate estimate of 
the aggregate of such amounts, but it is 
known to be tremendous and in substantial 
measure has resulted from the influence ex- 
erted by the existence of the renegotiation 
statute and of the policies followed in its 
administration. 

The renegotiation recoveries are after 
allowances of deductions for amortization of 
war facilities under certificates of necessity 
except to the extent that the refunds may be 
modified through the renegotiation rebate on 
recomputed amortization. . 

A very important utilization of the renego- 
tiation activity has been in connection with 
the termination of war contracts. In the 
administration of the Renegotiation Act, a 
policy was adopted to consider in a renego- 
tiation the situation resulting from the use 
of the so-called no-cost settlement of con- 
tract-termination claims. Through the no- 
cost termination-claim settlement procedure, 
contractors in a great number of cases have 
waived their claims to compensation on ac- 
count of the termination of their war con- 
tracts and have been allowed appropriate 
credit therefor in renegotiation. This method 
has obviatéd the necessity of making indi- 
vidual settlements in tens of thousands of 
such claims and has saved the Government 
and contractors untold accounting work and 
administrative detail. The recoveries ef- 
fected through statutory renegotiation have 
therefore been substantially decreased be- 
cause of the propitious inclusion of this pro- 
cedure in the renegotiation activity. 


As of March 8, 1946, the renegotiation of 
1942 assignments to the War Department 
was 99.95 percent completed, assignments for 
1943 were 99.80 percent completed, and those 
for 1944 were 96.40 percent completed. Of 
the 59,764 assignments completed for these 
3 years 41,308 were canceled or cleared as hav- 
ing no excessive profits. Voluntary refund 
agreements have been entered into in 17,785, 
or 96.36 percent, of the 18,456 assignments in 
which excessive profits were found. The re- 
maining 671 assignments have resulted in 
unilateral determinations. Data relating to 
periods subsequent to December 31, 1944, are 
not included in the figures presented in this 
paragraph as the number of cases completed 
for these periods is not sufficient to be 
statistically informative in the matters here 
referred to. 

Although the monetary saving to the Gov- 
ernment is impressive, it is perhaps the least 
important result of the Renegotiation Act. 
Through the act and its administration, effi- 
ciency of industry has been fostered, procure- 
ment and production of war material has 
been enhanced, inflationary tendencies of the 
wartime period have been combated, and the 
system of free enterprise has been protected 
against the accusation of retention of exces- 
sive and unconscionable profits out of war. 

The accomplishments of renegotiation 
from April 28, 1942, the date of the enactment 
of the first renegotiation statute, through 
December 31, 1945, were achieved at an esti- 
mated expense to the War Department of 
$22,581,000. This is thirty-eight one hun- 
dredths of 1 percent (0.38 percent) of the 
gross recoveries of excessive profits for that 
period of one and twenty-seven one hun- 
dredths of 1 percent (1.27 percent) of the net 
recoveries after deduction of estimated taxes. 
Estimated expenses through December $31, 
1945, of the renegotiation activity of all de- 
partments, including the War Department, 
aggregate $29,772,000, which is 0.34 percent 
of the total gross recoveries or 1.13 percent of 
the total net recoveries for that period. As 
low as these percentages are, they do not 
adequately emphasize the low cost of the 
renegotiation activity even in relation solely 
to monetary savings, as the price reductions 
resulting directly or indirectly from the in- 
fluence of renegotiation, both on existing 
contracts and on reorders and successive 
procurements, are not included in this con- 
sideration. 

I feel that the Congress can justly take 
pride in the farsighted, comprehensive, and 
effective renegotiation statutes, in the enact- 
ment of which you took so substantial a part. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 





Food Parcels for Germany and Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY CORDON 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Father Alcuin Heibel, 
of the Sacred Heart Church, of Port- 
land, Oreg., pleading that private charity 
in this country be permitted to serd food 
and clothing to Germany and Austria. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SAcrED HEART CHURCH, 
Portland, Oreg., April 9, 1946. 
Senator Guy CorpDON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CoRDON: Here I am again 
with one of my pet problems: relief for the 
innocent victims of war in Europe. I have 
two requests. Will you help again to find 
out why, after all this time, we still cannot 
send parcel-post packages to Austria. Weeks 
ago we were promised that surely within the 
very near future parcels could be sent to 
individuals where the address was definitely 
known and to institutions. So far nothing 
has happened. ‘From many letters coming 
from Austria I know how much good could 
be done with these 11-pound parcels of con- 
centrated food and medicines. Second, it 
has been publicly announced, and now even 
admitted by the peculiar General Clay, that 
food rations in the American zone in Ger- 
many are dangerously low. Yet all the pri- 
vate charitable agencies in the United 
States combined may send no more than 2,000 
tons of food or clothing into Germany per 
month. There are hundreds of thousands 
of Americans of German ancestry who would 
gladly deprive themselves of luxuries in food 
if they knew that it could be sent to the 
undernourished in Germany. I have just 
received a letter from Rome where a German 
priest attending the ceremony of German 
bishops being made cardinals described for 
us the suffering in parts of Germany, espe- 
cially Berlin. 

Senator Corpon, I am writing also to Sen- 
ator Morse as well as a few other Senators 
whom I met when last in Washington. 
Would you be willing to make an appeal to 
the President’s War Board to permit more 
than 2,000 tons of food and clothes to go to 
Germany per month from our various relief 
organizations? If our people are willing to 
sacrifice for the sake of Christian charity 
why should that be prohibited? 

Our commanding general in Germany, ac- 
cording to reports in this morning’s Ore- 
gonian, has admitted again that we are doing 
a very inefficient job in Germany because 
of the zones and lack of cooperation and 
unity between the zones. I had hoped that 
this time we were going to build for peace in 
Europe. Can we build for a future peace by 
letting innocent victims, children, women, 
and old people suffer and die because we are 
not organized to take care of the problem? 

There is another thing I would like to men- 
tion to you. I have known a number of 
German prison camps in the Middle West 
and far West. According to the testimony of 
chaplains visiting these camps, more than 
50 percent of these German prisoners were 
Catholics or Lutherans who did not and never 
had subscribed to the Nazi philosophy. They 
had known only intimidation and force from 
the Nazi government and from their Nazi 
fellow prisoners (especially as long as there 
seemed to be a chance that Germany might 
win). Nevertheless these Catholic and Lu- 
theran boys were handed over by our Gov- 
ernment to the French, where they have to 
do forced labor and continue their exile from 
home. Why did we not take these domi- 
nating Nazis in our prison camps and send 
them to France and allow the non-Nazis to 
return to their homes in Germany where 
they could and would be a help to us in 
rebuilding normal lives for future Germany 
and a decent government? Surely we are in 
Europe to rebuild the good rather than just 
to punish those who were really enemies of 
democratic or just government. 

I shall be glad to hear from you. Speak 
to Senator Morse and to the other S2nators 









who took such a fair stand in the Senate on 
January 29 in the famous discussion of Sena- 
tor WHERRY’s resolution. 
Very sincerely, 
Rev. ALCUIN HEIBEL, 
Order of St. Benedict. 





Continuation of the OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
editorial published in the Seattle Star of 
Friday, April 19. The editorial is en- 
titled “We Don’t Believe You Want OPA 
Really Ruined.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


W™ DON’T BELIEVE YOU WANT OPA REALLY RUINED 


Inflation starts a good deal like a binge. 
The world looks rosy. We’re all good fellows. 
Let's have another all around. And if some 
passer-by doesn’t like the way the gang does 
Sweet Adeline, he’s just a cockeyed prohibi- 
tionist sour puss, 

It will be only natural if there is much re- 
joicing, in varied circles, over the manner in 
which the House of Representatives has 
slashed up OPA. For OPA has stepped on 
many toes—upon the toes of upright, legiti- 
mate business groups in many instances as 
well as upon the toes of the profiteers and 
black marketeers. 

There has been a studied effort on the part 
of some of its enemies to make CPA seem 
something like prohibiticn, infringing upon 
personal liberties, keeping everyone from hav- 
ing a good time. 

But we don’t believe for a minute that the 
majority of Americans have been moved by 
this propaganda to want OPA butchered, and 
that is just what the House bill proposes to 
do 

If the OPA extensioi: bili should be enacted 
into law in the form in which it was passed 
by the House it would mean higher prices im- 
mediately, and a pyramiding of profits, with 
everyone from primary producer to ultimate 
distributor adding a little bit more to what 
the consumer would pay. Higher prices for 
one item would justify higner prices for an- 
other. And with OPA’s death at an early date 
assured, black-market operators would be en- 
couraged to break through any restraints still 
provided by law and regulstion, confident 
that their derelictions would be forgiven or 
forgotten. 

The Seattle Star has no brief for-OPA. We 
sympathize with merchants and manufac- 
turers who have suffered from unjust regu- 
lations and procedures. We have frequently 
publicized these shortcomings, with a view 
toward having them corrected, and long steps 
in this corrective process have been taken. 

We recognize, however, that the United 
States stands in the shadow of an inflation- 
ary menace far more threatening than any 
this country ever faced before. 

Citizens in their forties or older surely re- 
member what happened after the last war— 
the prices for many commodities far beyond 
those of today, then the sharp crash of the 
early 1920’s, with unemployment and high 
prices side by side, next the boom of the later 
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twenties, leading up to 1929, finally the real 
depression. 

The inflationary pressures of World War I 
do not begin to measure up to those in exist- 
ence today. This country came out of World 
War I with a debt of twenty-six billions. The 
figure is more than 10 times that now. 

We want to see Seattle, the Pacific North- 
west, and the Nation prosper—not go through 
another boom and bust experience that might 
be 10 times worse than the one we went 
through before. 

There’s another angle about this urge for 
inflation that needs to be considered. By and 
large it is true to say that most Americans 
are well off. That is the case with industry 
and agriculture, with management and with 
labor, as a whole. But it doesn't apply to 
everyone. 

Perhaps you noticed, among the people in- 
terviewed by the Seattle Star as to their 
Easter plans, that not all of them boasted 
new finery. Some said they couldn't buy 
what they wanted at the stores. Some didn’t 
have the dollars to spend. There are in the 
State cf Washington today in the neighbor- 
hood of 75,000 unemployed. A considerable 
number of them are returned servicemen. 
It is easy to say that if the lid is lifted there 
will be jobs for all, but sober reasoning indi- 
cates that the immediate increase in prices 
would bring hardships to many long before 
everyone would be on the pay roll. And in 
galloping inflation wages are never able to 
keep up with prices. 

We believe the United States Senate must 
take hold of the price control bill and make 
honest legislation out of it. We say honest 
legislation, because we do not helieve the 
Members of the House were honest with the 
American people or with themselves in pass- 
ing the bill in the form they did. 

This is an election year—all Members of 
the House must stand for reelection. There 
is an open invitation, under the circum- 
stances, to practice the sort of demagoguery 
that consists in voting for anything that will 
please any important group, with the ex- 
pectation that the Senate will take the bugs 
out of the legislation later. It is the sort of 
demagoguery that is practiced by some indi- 
vidual Congressmen in voting for all appro- 
priations and against all taxes and some Sen- 
ators are not above practicing it also. 

But we have more hopes of the Senate in 
this particular instance. It should be pos- 
sible to correct injustices under OPA without 
inviting galloping inflation to move in. It 
ought to be possible to throw out the bath 
water without throwing the baby out, too. 





Venezuela in Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled ““Vene- 
zuela in Transition” by Dr. Joseph F. 
Thorning, appearing in the magazine 
World Affairs of March 1946. In sug- 
gesting that the article be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to 
record my gratification that the author, 
Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, rector of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Carrollton Manor, Md., 
and special lecturer on sociology in the 
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Catholic University of Chile, has been a 
recent recipient of the national decora- 
tion of the Republic of Ecuador. Friends 
of the good-neighbor policy are happy 
about this gesture of a sister republic. 
The article on Venezuela is constructive 
and valuable at this time, when we are 
all eager to understand developments in 
the other American republics and 
Canada. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


VENEZUELA IN TRANSITION 


(By Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, honorary fellow 
of the Historical and Geographic Institute 
of Brazil) 


One of the most hopeful signs for true 
democracy in the other American Republics 
is that, in all likelihood, a world-famous 
novelist, R6mulo Gallegos, as a result of free 
elections, will be chosen the next president 
of Venezuela. 

At first blush, this may appear to be a 
paradox. Why should the Selection of an 
eminent man of letters be interpreted as a 
victory for humanity, freedom, and good 
government on the southern fringe of the 
Caribbean? What significance, if any, does 
successful literary creation possess for the 
orderly, peaceful development of the richest 
(and most expensive!) country which, like 
an arc of black gold, flanks the American 
Mediterranean? Is there a key to the para- 
dox? 

The answer, like the solution to numerous 
problems, is discoverable in Venezuelan his- 
tory. In the central plaza of Caracas, capital 
of Venezuela, rises, proud in grandeur, the 
monument to Gen. Simon Bolivar, the 
liberator. The figure of this paladin of in- 
dependence continues to radiate glory as well 
as inspiration to all quarters of the Republic. 
Bolivar’s passion for democratic liberties 
vivifies the soul of each Venezuelan patriot, 
just as the liberater’s ideal of inter-Ameri- 
can friendship quickens the pulse of every 
worker for the good neighbor policy. 

At the same time, one must remember that 
the tradition of military leadership, exem- 
plified by Simon Bolivar in Greater Colum- 
bia (Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador) did 
not die with the disease-ridden body of the 
relatively youthful South American genius 
on December 7, 1830. Exiled though he was 
at the moment of his departure from this 
world, the great captain, 47 years of age, 
bequeathed to his countrymen as well as to 
the world a rich legacy. 

No better description of the Bolivarian 
treasure-chest has been written than that 
available in Venezuela by Erna Ferguson. In 
the climactic chapter of her study of Vene- 
zuela and the Venezuelans, this lady records 
her dominant impression in these words: 

“Venezuelans have kept for a century the 
Liberator’s belief in intrinsic human worth 
and the possibility of human betterment. 
Old men may falter, but five generations of 
youth trained to idolize Simon Bolivar have 
kept alive a faith which may be suppressed 
for a time, but never conquered. The mir- 
acle for which all Venezuelans hope actually 
exists in her young men and women. Alert 
and intelligent, fully aware of the backward- 
ness which hampers their every step, they are 
bound this time to free their country and 
make possible her development. They are 
fortified to wait and to achieve a democracy 
by constitutional means, if possible, but 
grim in their readiness to use other means if 
they must.” 

These intimations of the future were typed 
out in 1939. Each word of the prediction, 
tentative as it was, would seem to have been 
fulfilled in October (not Red) in 1945. After 
26 years of the brutal dictatorship of Juan 
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Vicente Gomez (1909-1935) and the moder- 
ate,’ fairly constructive reforms of two suc- 
ceeding Andean generals (Eleazar Lépez 
Contreras and Isaias Medina Angarita), a 
group of civilians, supported by almost all 
the younger Army Officers, produced a week- 
end revolution, with a handful of lend-lease 
planes (without power-driven bomb-racks) 
and toy-like, baby tanks. Although desul- 
tory rifle fire continued for a week or 10 days 
in Caracas and a few other populous centers, 
it hardly created a ripple beneath the surface 
of Venezuela’s political and industrial life. 
While the venerable military chieftains, 
mostly Andinos, scattered to the four winds, 
largely in the direction of the palatial Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, the young 
men, led by the 37-year-old Provisional Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt, moved into the po- 
sition of responsibility and power in their 
national capital. 

At this point, it should be noted that the 
revolutionary junta is, avowedly and sin- 
cerely, a caretaker government. Romulo 
Betancourt and his new cabinet look upon 
themselves, not as another clique that has, 
for its own selfish interests and those of its 
class, seized the machinery of administra- 
tion, but simply as a transitional committee 
of trustees, whose stewardship will cease once 
the people, next April (1946), shall have been 
given an opportunity of registering their will. 
The author of this article, by suggesting that 
Romulo Gallegas, Venezuela’s dean of letters, 
will be the popular choice is simply anticipat- 
ing the verdict of history. The attempted 
prophecy has a double interest, because in 
the last Federal elections (1941), General 
Medina, the recently ousted dictator or Presi- 
dent, received a total of 120 electoral votes 
to the 13 cast in favor of President-to-be 
Rémulo Gallegas. By one of those sudden 
turns in the wheel of fortune, the van- 
quished seems destined to emerge the victor. 

In the meantime, Sefior Betancourt has 
surrounded himself with young, liberal min- 
isters. The handsome, alert Secretary of 
Agriculture, Juan Mendoza, in a continent 
where land is the core of most problems, is 
just 26, while four of his colleagues are in 
their thirties. Only two top the age of 50. 
Viewing the Cabinet composition from Wash- 
ington, D. C., one cannot overlook the fact 
that 7 of the 11 in the ruling group received 
their education in the United States. Can 
it be that youth and inter-Americanism go 
hand in hand? Is it an historical accident 
or just one of those picturesque anomalies 
that sometimes crop up in the unfolding of 
the human drama that the new Minister of 
the Interior (not War) is Senor Luis Val- 
mores Rodriguez, whose career includes a 
tour of duty as a United States Army ser- 
geant? To be sure, peace breaks out from 
time to time in Latin America, and it is the 
impossible that happens unexpectedly. 

What are the policies, domestic and foreign, 
of the new administration? Replies to this 
interrogation are important, because what 
happens on the shores of the American Med- 
iterranean has an impact not only on North 
America, but also throughout the West 
Indies, in Central America, and in the vast 
continent that stretches from the Republic 
of Panama to the Antarctic tips of Chile and 
the Argentine. Perhaps Venezuela will prove 
to be either a vital catalytic agent in the 
violent chemico-political reactions that are 
beginning to flare up in the other Americas or 
else perform the function of a cork or stopper 
brusquely removed from the neck of a bottle 
filed with precious liquids. The mixtures, 
racial, social, and economic, are already in the 
alembic. 

On the home front, oil-wealthy Venezuela 
has been startled to hear that 168 members of 
the richest families will be required to give 
an account of their land-stewardship beforé 
& seven-man tribunal, whose memopers in- 
clude a Catholic priest, a Communist official, 
and representatives of both army and navy. 
Although no far-reaching distribution of the 
Vast estates has as yet been ordered, it is 
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taken for granted that the huge properties, 
mobile and immobile, that were accumulated 
in the hands of favorites under the Gomez 
regime, will be transformed into mode] dairy 
and cattle farms of reasonable size. Defi- 
nitely, the millionaire ranch owner, with his 
holiday merrymaking in Paris and Monte 
Carlo, is on the way to oblivion. The people, 
on the other hand, now half-starved and 
riddled with tuberculosis-malaria, have been 
promised something more sustaining (and 
appetizing) than black beans and rice. 

This land revolution, which, it is hoped, 
will prove fair and evolutionary, cannot suc- 
ceed without a wealth of high-minded morals, 
intelligence, and technical skill. The dashing, 
gallant Minister of Agriculture, J. Mendoza, 
has invited a corps of foreign experts to 
formulate plans for the future. The program 
of Secretary Mendoza, who gained his own 
considerable specialized knowledge of farm- 
ing in Argentina, now depends upon the in- 
tegrity and ingenuity of a freshly organized 
staff headed by 24-year-old Mauricio Baez, a 
trained agronomist, and Claudio Muskus, 
who learned his lessons in livestock produc- 
tion at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. Act- 
ing on the advice of these two experts, both 
his own countrymen, Secretary Mendoza is 
also deriving valuable help from all parts of 
the Western Hemisphere, starting with the 
United States Embassy in Caracas. 

The reallocation and more efficient ex- 
ploitation of farm land, if it develops accord- 
ing to plan, will represent triumph of inter- 
American cooperation. In that case, too, it 
can-easily set the pattern for similar reforms 
or redistribution that are long over-due and 
sadly needed from Hudson Bay to Tierra del 
Fuego. What a miracle of initiative, tech- 
nical skill, honesty, and spiritual friendship 
would it be, if the inter-American century 
and its inter-American generation could 
adopt as a watchword: “As goes Venezuela, 
s0 marches the new world.” 

This is the hope; this is the challenge. In 
the heart of America, a new ferment is at 
vork. Neither extreme right, nor extreme 
left, the Republic of Venezuela, groping its 
hazardous way from the old to the new, is 
engaged upon a magnificent adventure. 

Romulo Betancourt, a one-time Marxist 
and & full-fledged member of the Communist 
Party in his calad days, is now a champion 
of “democratic unity” among left-wing 
groups anc left-wing Governments. As 
odious to the Moscow-dominated Third In- 
ternational as he would be to any recrudes- 
cence of the pulverized Axis, he and his as- 
sociates, standing just left of center, are pre- 
paring the ground for a gifted, literary, chief 
magistrate. 

What is the best evidence of reconstruc- 
tion? The fact, emphasized by the minister 
of education early in 1946, that, for the first 
time in history, the budget for popular in- 
struction overshadows the sums allotted for 
the ministry of war and marine. With some 
land and more education, the masses of 
South America can forge forward into the 
light. Peace can enjoy her victories, much 
“more renowned than war.” 





Those Government Blues 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 29 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the April 
1946 issue of the Texas magazine, Gist, 
carries an article by me in which I com- 
ment upon Government shortcomings 
which have injured the morale of private 








enterprise, discouraged production, ang 
hurt reconversion. This Governmen; 
blundering has, in effect, given business. 
men “those Government blues,” which 
incidentally, is the title of my article. | 
ask unanimous consent that this artic). 
be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 


THOSE GOVERNMENT BLUES 


(By Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin) 


American businessmen have “those Goy. 
ernment blues.” 

The morale of American free enterprise has 
suffered disastrously. It has been hit hard 
by a long series of inept and downright dan- 
gerous words and deeds on the part of Goy- 
ernment officials. The genius of American 
industry has been stymied again and again 
by bureaucratic “square pegs in round 
holes.” Businessmen have been plagued by 
“long-haired” men and “short-haired” 
women—Federal officeholders—who are woe- 
fully deficient in practical business experi- 
ence and respect for free enterprise. 

The above are not mere generalities or 
empty accusations. They are borne out by 
the anguished pleas to me for aid from 
countless small and large businessmen in my 
own State, throughout the Midwest, the East, 
the South, the Southwest, and the far West, 
These men of industry and commerce all over 
the country are justifiably fed up with Gov- 
ernment bungling and blundering, with Gov- 
ernment gestapo tactics and _ collectivist 
scheming. 

LEGITIMATE COMPLAINTS 


Just what are the many legitimate com- 
plaints of business? Here are 10: 

1. Government's labor policy, or, rather, its 
lack of policy—its favoritism to organized |a- 
bor, its one-sidedness against management; 
Government’s pussyfooting with labor rack- 
eteers who have brought on strike after ruin- 
ous strike. 

2. Government’s pricing policy, which has 
condemned business tc produce at a loss 
which has apparently regarded profits as 
something sinful and unnecessary, which has 
granted price relief at a .nail’s pace, but has 
imposed fast and fantastically large fines in 
the event that honest businessmen inno- 
cently violate the incomprehensible price 
orders. 

3. Government’s octopus bureaucracy, 
3,000,000 strong, which has strangled business 
in red tape, bogged it down in answering vel- 
bose Federal questionnaires, which has set 
an army of snoopers spying into American 
enterprise and which has drained the Fed- 
eral Treasury of funds. 

4. Government’s unbalanced Budget, with 
its almost $300,000,000,000 national debt 
weighing heavily on free enterprise, with one 
crackpot scheme after another for more defi- 
cit spending. 

5. Government's throttliug tay system, 
which punishes private initiative instead of 
encouraging it, which takes from investors 
the fruit of their investments, which fails to 
stimulate the growtr ari expansion of free 
enterprise. 

6. Government's centralization of author- 
ity, which deprives State and local author!- 
ties of their constitutional right to solve 
their own problems by dint of their own 
efforts. 

7. Government's competition with private 
enterprise, its unfair entry through tax-free 
Federal organizations into spheres, nominal- 
ly belonging to private enterprise, forcing 
private companies to the wall. 

8. Government’: bungling of surplus dis- 
position, its failure to get the vast accumu- 
lation of surplus, farm machinery, industrial 
machinery, etc., speedily into the hands of 
those who can use it best now. 
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9, Government’s internal dissension, its 
chaos of quarreling, jealous agency heads, 
pulling at cross purposes, confusing business, 
dismaying the public. 

10. Government’s corruption and favorit- 
ism, the all-too-numerous instances of vio- 
lation of the creed of a great Democratic 
President, “Public office is a public trust.” 


WHAT TO DO 


Well, what ought to be done about these 
10 blots on our national picture, these 10 
reasons for “those Government blues”? May 
I suggest tnese remedies: 

1. Let Congress enact a labor policy with 
guts, a policy which will protect the public 
interest as well as the great rank and file of 
honest American labor and management. 
+t this policy amend the one-sided Wagner 
Act, provide for democratic union elections, 
publicized union finances, elimination of co- 
ercion in connection with strikes. Let this 
policy prohibit strikes in Nation-wide indus- 
tries and public utilities and provide for com- 
pulsory arbitration as a last resort. 

2. Let Government change its pricing pol- 
icy so as to get full production. I have 
introduced an amendment to the Price Con- 
trol Act which would assure industry a profit 
normal to high-level operation, which would 
speed up price relief and which would pro- 
vide for elimination of all wartime controls 
as soon as the natural laws of supply and 
demand can operate. 

3. Let Government demobilize its bureau- 
cratic army, particularly those incompetents 
and menaces who are activated by a master 
complex. 

4. Let Government balance its budget, live 
within its means, and reduce the national 
debt. 
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SIMPLIFY TAXES 


5. Let Government reform and simplify its 
tax structure so that maximum incentive is 
provided to private enterprise. 

6. Let Government decentralize and return 
to the States and localities powers which 
were taken over by Uncle Sam during the 
depression and war emergencies. 

7. Let Government get out of those spheres 
belonging to private enterprise and in the 
case of Government corporations like TVA, 
make them pay their way in taxes to the peo- 
ple of America as a whole. 

8. Let Government streamline its surplus 
disposition system so as to insure a speedy 
square deal for our veterans and others 
pleading to use surplus in producing new 
jobs and wealth. 

9. Let Government set its whole house in 
order, eliminate duplication and overlapping 
jurisdictional conflicts between ag-ncies, in- 
stability in program. 

10. Let Government rid itself of all those 
lacking in a sense of public responsibility and 
replace them with men of proven integrity, 
of proven civic achievement. 

Let’s get Government out of the red and 
Reds out of Government. 

Let's change those Government blues to a 
song of hope and confidence in the hearts 
of the American people. 





Transworld Air Lines Contract With the 
Italian Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 30 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the 
Transworld Air Lines signed a contract 
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on February 11, 1946, with the Italian 
Government, relating to the establish- 
ment of internal civil air lines in Italy, 
and I ask to have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the TWA’s story of 
its contract with the Italian Government. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES AIR LINE CO.’S STORY OF ITS 
CONTRACT WITH THE ITALIAN GOVERN MENT AND 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


The sad plight of the Italian people in a 
country devastated by war, short of food and 
fuel, is too well known for recitation here. 
The economy of the country was wrecked by 
the fighting and one of the principal handi- 
caps to the reestablishment of internal econ- 
omy and sound governmental administration 
is the lack of transportation. The Italian 
railways and highways suffered extensive 
damage by bombardment and even now the 
central Government in Rome has serious 
difficulty in keeping in touch with provincial 
and municipal administrations. For many 
months there has been a crying need for 
means of transportation of persons, goods, 
and mail in order to allow the Italian Gov- 
ernment to get on its feet and to assist in 
the relief of the suffering of its people. 

The instrument of surrender, signed by 
the Italian Government in 1943, contained 
a provision forbidding the Italians to oper- 
ate either civil or military aviation. With 
the conclusion of the fighting in Europe, 
and in the light of the desperate need of 
Italy for air transport, the Italian Govern- 
ment applied, in August of 1945, to the 
Allied Control Council in Rome for per- 
mission to reestablish their internal civil 
aviation. This request was forwarded by 
the Supreme Allied Commander in the Med- 
iterranean to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff is the 
agency of the American and British Govern- 
ments, charged with the administration of 
the Italian surrender terms on behalf of 
the two Governments. From the time of 
the Italian surrender the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff has been the agency through which 
the two Governments jointly issue direc- 
tives to the Supreme Allied Commander 
with respect to the control of Italy. The 
Combined Chiefs of Staff declined to grant 
permission at that time, based on the pros- 
pect, it is understood, of the early conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty with Italy. However, 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers held in 
London, which was expected to deal with 
the Italian peace treaty, did not succeed. 

In December 1945, the Italian Govern- 
ment again applied for permission to recon- 
stitute internal civil aviation. This request 
was forwarded by the Supreme Alliea Com- 
mander (a British officer) to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, who, in reply, issued a di- 
rective to him dated March 16, 1946, grant- 
ing the request and approving, without qual- 
ifications, the reestablishment of internal 
civil air lines by the Italian Government. 

In the meantime, competent Italian au- 
thorities had approached TWA with a pro- 
posal that a plan be worked out, by which 
this company would assist them and partici- 
pate in the reestablishment of national 
civil air service within Italy. 

The Italian Government considered it ad- 
vantageous to avail itself to the technical 
knowledge and assistance of TWA. No doubt 
one consideration which prompted the Ital- 
ian Government to approach TWA was the 
fact that a few months before this company 
had been certified "by the President of the 
United States and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as the sole United States air carrier 
to engage in the transportation by air of 
passengers, goods, and mail from the United 
States to Italy and beyond. As soon as TWA 
learned of the above desire of the Italian 
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Government, the chairman of the board, T. B. 
Wilson, went to Rome to explore the situa- 
tion. Discussions followed, culminating in 
the signing of a contract between the 
Italian Government and TWA on February 
11, 1946, in Rome. The contract provides for 
the establishment of a national Italian avia- 
tion company, Linee Aeree Italiane—LAI— 
60 percent Italian owned and 40 percent TWA 
owned. Under this agreement, TWA, as a 
shareholder, has the power to prevent specific 
action by the company in that a two-thirds 
majority of the shareholders’ votes must be 
obtained for a decision. This provision does 
not give TWA control of the company. It is 
a provision any sound businessman would 
require in unsettled and economically diffi- 
cult times to protect a large financial invest- 
ment abroad. It should be noted that the 
Italian interests enjoy the same protective 
authority. The contract also provides that 
the Italian Government shall grant the 
Italian national company—LAI—for a period 
of 10 years the exclusive right to operate a 
network of internal air routes in Italy, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. 

It is the practice in Europe for govern- 
ments to grant exclusive franchises for the 
operation of air routes within their national 
areas. Good examples of this practice are 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, and 
others. 

At the time of signing of the contract the 
Italian Government did not yet have the 
permission of the Allied Governments to en- 
gage in civil air transport. Consequently, 
the contract carried a provision that it could 
not go into effect until such permission to 
do so had been granted. There was a fur- 
ther provision that both parties agreed that 
the contract could be modified as to other 
participation in order to comply with any 
directives from the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
It will be noted that the directive of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff to the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander subsequently issued con- 
tained no qualification with respect to other 
participants, or otherwise. 

The important thing to remember is that 
the Italian Government, having requested 
permission to recommence internal civil 
aviation and such permission having been 
formally granted by the British and Ameri- 
can Governments, with respect to the opera- 
tion of internal civilian air service, the 
Italian Government thus regained its full 
sovereign right and freedom of action. It 
thereupon, of its own volition, entered into a 
simple, straight-forward commercial arrange 
ment with an American company as being the 
most practicable and effective means of ac- 
quiring as speedily as possible, desperately 
needed air transport. 

It is interesting to note that the State De. 
partment, the War Department, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board had concurred in backing 
TWA's participation in an Italian national 
company. Moreover, the United States Em- 
bassy and United States military author‘ties 
in Rome were continually and fully informed 
of all negotiations. 

The Acting Chief Commissioner of the 
Allied Control Council in Rome formally 
notified the Italian Government, on March 
20, 1946, that permission was granted to re- 
commence internal civil aviation. This act 


placed in full force and effect the contract 
signed on February 11, 1946. 

The validity of the contract having been 
accomplished by the official action of the 


Combined Chiefs of Staff, the Italian Gov- 
ernment proceeded to draw up a decree for 
submission to the Council of Ministers which 
would constitute the Italian aviation com- 
pany (LAI) and would permit the Italian 
treasury to take a share interest in the com- 
pany. 

Toward the end of March TWA, to its great 
astonishment, was informed by its repre- 
sentatives in Rome that the British Am- 
bassador to Italy had delivered to the Italian 
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Government on March 15, and again on or 
about March 30, notes stating that the Brit- 
ish Government opposed the legislative steps 
about to be taken to implement the Italian 
Government’s contract with TWA. On April 
2, 1946, he delivered a third note to the 
Italian Air Minister, saying that the British 
Government insists on participating in 
Italian aviation, through BOAC with an in- 
terest of 20 percent, and that the Italian 
Government refrain from taking any steps 
to activate the agreement with TWA. 

On April 3, 1946, TWA addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of State setting forth the his- 
tory of negotiations for the contract, calling 
the Department’s attention to the pressure 
being put on the Italian Government by the 
British Ambassador in Rome and requesting 
that “steps be taken to protect our legiti- 
mately acquired interest in Italy from this 
pressure on the part of the British Govern- 
ment.” It was later learned that the British 
Ambassador in Rome had sent another com- 
munication to the Italian Government in 
which he specifically requested modification 
of the TWA agreement by reducing the com- 
pany’s participation to 20 percent. To this 
note was attached a written proposal by 
BOAC which would amend the contract and 
provided for BOAC participation. A second 
letter was sent to the Secretary of State by 
TWA respectfully urging that vigorous action 
be taken to afford the company the protec- 
tion to which it believed itself entitled. 

We understand that during the US-UK 
Civil Aviation Conference at Bermuda there 
was simultaneous discussion of matters not 
primarily connected with the main work of 
the conference but which would have arisen 
for discussion between the two countries 
whether or not a conference was being held. 
During these discussions the British indi- 
cated their desire to participate in any de- 
velopment of Italian domestic aviation. 
This view of the British was “noted,” but 
there was no agreement, secret or otherwise. 
We have been informed that on April 13 
the State Department received an aide- 
memoire from the British Embassy referring 
to the above-mentioned expression of their 
views in Bermuda and taking the position 
that the United States Government had 
thus been officially on notice of the British 
desire to participate in any arrangement for 
the rehabilitation of Italian internal air 
services. The British Government stated 
that they had done their best to promote 
local settlement of this discussion through 
conferences between representatives of Brit- 
ish Overseas Airways Corporation and TWA in 
Rome without success, that the British do 
not consider the matter as an ordinary com- 
mercial transaction; that they do not regard 
the Allied Council or the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff as the appropriate channel for deal- 
ing with it and that they now ask the United 
States Government to intervene with TWA 
and the Italian Government so as to insure 
that the contract is modified to provide for 
BOAC participation along the lines suggested 
in the proposed contract amendments at- 
tached to the aide memoire. 

TWA cannot agree to enter into a business 
partnership with the British Government. 
Among the reasons why such an arrange- 
ment is out of the question are the following: 

TWA is a corporation owned by 20,000 
individuals. It is certified to operate the 
only United States international air line 
through Italy. It is interested in the early 
recovery of the Italian economy and in pro- 
moting good will for the United States and 
its interests in Italy. It is also interested, 
if it is to have an investment in Italian air 
lines, in properly setting up these air lines 
on an efficient, economical, and profitable 
basis. We have good reason to believe that 
these things would be difficult if not impos- 
sible to accomplish under the requested Brit- 
ish participation. It is generally known that 
there is a great difference between the man- 
ner in which air transport has developed in 
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the United States and in that which it has 
developed in British territories. United 
States air carriers have perfected equipment, 
developed management, operational and 
technical procedures largely on their own 
with the objective of giving service to the 
public and making a profit for their owners. 
United States air carriers have been little 
influenced in their development and prog- 
ress by any political or strategic considera- 
tions. 

The British suggestion of a 50-50 participa- 
tion with TWA in the Italian company would 
make the whole arrangement unwieldy, in- 
efficient, and uneconomical. They would no 
doubt insist on partial use of British equip- 
ment, personnel, methods, etc. These dif- 
fer so widely from American practices that 
it would be next to impossible to reconcile 
them in one company. These factors to- 
gether with the differences in objectives 
make the proposal unacceptable. 

It should be recalled that TWA has had 
friendly and cooperative relations both with 
the British Government and BOAC over a 
number of years. Early in 1941, TWA took 
some of its four-engine Stratoliners out of 
service to train British crews for ferrying 
the first Flying Fortresses to England. More 
recently BOAC crews have been trained and 
qualified in flying Constellations at TWA's 
training field at Reading Pa. These crews 
were trained by us to fiy Constellations in 
competition with us across the North At- 
lantic. We have gone ahead in friendly Susi- 
ness competition with BOAC, particularly in 
the Mediterranean and the Middle East. In 
many cases we have not been successful in 
meeting British competition and have taken 
our losses, we believe, in good grace. There 
has never been any suggestion that TWA 
call on the United States Government to 
bring pressure to bear to obtain for it par- 
ticipation in any contracts which BOAC may 
have had in negotiation or concluded. 

In the light of the foregoing, TWA takes 
the position that it is not feasible for it to 
participate as a partner with the British 
Government in the Italian air-line enterprise. 

TWA has stated to British representatives 
several times that it would, of course, have 
no objection to the formation of another 
Italian air line with British participation. 
This, of course, would be a matter between 
British and Italian interests. 





The Need for Liberalized Old-Age 


Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House has 
recently been holding hearings on the 
need for extending and liberalizing old- 
age-assistance payments and pensions. 
Under leave granted me by the House, I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a copy of the statement which I sub- 
mitted to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee during these hearings in support of 
proposals to deal more equitably and 
generously with our elder citizens. 

At a time when we are talking freely of 
making multibillion dollar loans to Eng- 
land, France, and Russia, as well as 
many other loans running into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to Poland, 
Italy, Holland, and the countries of South 








America it seems to me we should reex- 
amine the treatment which the elderly 
people of America are receiving here at 
home. It is generally admitted {ho 
there is strong likelihood that much. jf 
not all, of the money President Truman 
is now asking us to loan abroad will never 
be repaid. All that is not repaid must 
be made up by American taxpayers. 
Much of it will never even be spent in 
this country. 

Of one thing we can be certain, Mr. 
Speaker, and that is that the money 
which we make available to America’s 
war veterans and to the elder citizens of 
this Republic will be spent here at home 
where it will revolve many times and 
help promote and perpetuate our na- 
tional prosperity. Before adjournment 
the present Congress should act to grant 
greater benefits to-the war veterans of 
World Wars I and II and it should also 
act to grant greater justice to our ci- 
vilian veterans of advanced age who are 
finding the pressure of rising costs of 
living steadily forcing them into living 
conditions which are unjustifiable in a 
great Nation like the United States. 

Unfortunately, President Truman and 
the New Deal majority seem to be afflict- 
ed with the difficulty that “they are so 
close to the forest that they cannot see 
the trees.” The executive agencies con- 
tinue to come to Congress with requests 
for more and more money to spend in 
foreign lands and to loan foreign govern- 
ments to improve living conditions 
abroad, but they have consistently failed 
to bring in proposals for extending old- 
age assistance to the many who are now 
ineligible to receive it or for liberalizing 
old-age pensions so that those who are 
eligible for assistance can maintain 
themselves in conformity with the Amer- 
ican standards of living. I again urge 
that the Ways and Means Committee re- 
port favorably legislation to achieve 
these purposes before the end of the 
present session of Congress. 

Before the United States gives or loans 
too many of its assets abroad, let us pro- 
vide more generously and justly for our 
own war veterans and for our aging 
citizens. 


MUNDT’S STATEMENT BEFORE WAYS AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE 


The statement referred to follows: 


Mr. Chairman, as one of the Members of 
Congress who signed the petition urging 
your honorable committee to hold hearings 
on pending legislative proposals for the lib- 
eralizing of old-age-pension payments and 
assistance checks, I am happy for this op- 
portunity to submit to you some of the argu- 
ments which I feel will enable us to deal 
more generously and more equitably with 
the elder citizens of this Republic. 

First of all, however, permit me to express 
my personal appreciation to your committee 
for having decided to hold public hearings to 
consider the testimony and evidence in sup- 
port of adequate and equitable consideration 
of the aged people of America who now find 
their purchasing power steadily decreased by 
rising costs and whuse contributions to the 
development of this Nation so richly entitle 
them to fair treatment in their advanced age. 

There are at least three important aspects 
of prevailing old-age benefits to which I trust 
your committee will give its careful study 
and attention. Corrective legislation is indi- 
cated as necessary on all three, 








LIVING COSTS ARE RISING 


First, there is the immediat- necessity of 
recognizing the effect of rising living costs 
upon old-age assistanc. checks. Senior citi- 
zens are finding their pension dollars reduced 
from what was intended to be ‘00 cents of 
purchasing power for every dollar to as little 
as 65 cents and 70 cents in actual purchasing 
power, and in some cases it is even less. A 
sharp reduction in purchasing power has 
been felt all along the line. Thus, in order 
even to carry out the intent of Congress in 
passing existing legislation, it is necessary 
that we increase the size of these assistance 
payments. 


MANY ARE EXCLUDED FROM BENEFITS 


Secondly, there is the highly important fact 
that under existing arrangements social- 
security benefits are available to certain 
classes of retired workers, while they are de- 
nied to others. Such inequalities should be 
eliminated. For example, the annual report 
of the Social Security Board for last year 
raid this: “Limitation of voverage continues 
to be the most serious single shortcoming of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. Because of 
coverage restrictions, only about three-fifths 
of all gainfully employed civilians were in 
jobs covered by old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance in an average week in 1944.” Mr. Chair- 
man, in a rural State like South Dakota we 
find that a large percentage of our elder citi- 
zens find it impossible to establish eligibility 
for old-age and survivors’ insurance under 
the present social-security set-up. 


BENEFITS SHOULD BE AVAILABLE AT SIXTY 


Thirdly, I hope you will examine carefully 
the reasons indicating the necessity of re- 
ducing to the age of 60 the time when bene- 
fits can become available to old people. Espe- 
cially in the case of women, statistics show 
that in this modern machine age the strains 
and stresses are so great what at the age of 
60 a great many people find themselves un- 
able to hold steady jobs. Furthermore, the 
more people who retire at 60 the more job 
opportunities of value there will be for war 
veterans seeking employment. 

Under present legislation, there is a great 
and unjust discrepancy in the payments re- 
ceived by old people in our various States. 
Average monthly allowances for the aged 
range all the way from a high of $49.25 to a 
low of $12.79. Obviously, costs of living are 
not four times as high in some itates as they 
ar2 in others. I urge your committee to 
take the necessary action to correct these in- 
justices. A program operated by and under 
the Federal Government should be equally 
fair to all concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, the old folks of America 
have been very patient in waiting for the 
National Government to enact legislation in 
their behalf. Now that the war is over, the 
time for action is at hand. My mail con- 
tains many Ictters from elderly couples or 
from single individuals of advanced age who 
find themselves alone and without means of 
support in this land of plenty. Surely, we 
who have loaned and given billions of dol- 
lars to foreign countries cannot permit condi- 
tions to exist here at home whereby our 
senior citizens must exist in misery and sor- 
row because of the failure of our National 
Government to enact a pension program 
which will protect those who need and de- 
serve generous treatment by the Republic 
which they have done so much to develop 
and preserve. 


INADEQUACIES AND INJUSTICES SHOULD BE 
CORRECTED 


At the present time, we have a social-secu- 
rity program which provides security for 
some but which provides absolutely nothing 
for many others who are equally elderly, 
equally needy, and equally deserving. Mr. 
Chairman, the time has come to deal hon- 
estly and fairly with our senior citizens on 
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an equitable basis regardless of where they 
live, for whom they have worked, and what 
has been the nature of their earlier occupa- 
tions. The legislation you are now consider- 
ing includes provisions for correcting these 
inadequacies and these injustices. I hope 
this corrective program will meet with your 
approval. 

In closing, let me quote from an editorial 
in the New York Times. This great news- 
paper said, “It is a central aim of social 
progress to mitigate the hazards of unem- 
ployment, need, sickness, disability, and old 
age for the individual. Every step is to be 
welcomed by which this aim can be done 
without itself introducing equal or greater 
hazards.” Mr. Chairman, progress is the key- 
note of this Republic. When we cease to 
move forward in progress we are certain to 
start slipping backward in retrogression. Out 
of these committee hearings, it is my sincere 
hope that there will come recommendations 
and legislation which will carry America 
forward up the trail which leads to justice 
and equality for our elder citizens. 


A FAIR CHANCE FOR A FREE PEOPLE 


When I was first elected to Congress, I an- 
nounced as my goal for the Federal Govern- 
ment that it should provide “A fair chance 
for a free people.” That goal has always con- 
tinued to be the rule of thumb by which I 
judge legislative proposals or Executive de- 
crees. As my record shows, I have always 
been a supporter of Federal pensions for the 
senior citizens of America. Now that part 
of our population finds itself protected by a 
Government operated social-security system 
and another portion of our population of 
like age and merit finds itself left entirely 
out in the cold, the time has come to pass 
legislation which will deal alike with all and 
which to the full measure of our ability will 
provide a comfortable and respectable old 
age for the fine Americans of advanced age 
who have by their efforts and their talents 
done so much to pass on to us this great 
American way of life which we all cherish 
and enjoy. 





Suffrage for the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an interesting statement by 
Jesse C. Suter, written by him for the 
Washington Evening Star with respect 
to suffrage for the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was orcered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


The convention of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will be held in Chicago 
June 17 to 22, 1946, with national represen- 
tation for the District of Columbia among 
the subjects to be considered. The District 
of Columbia Federation, which for many 
years has been supporting this movement, is 
confronted by opposition of a persistent mi- 
nority group. This minority has filed with 
the General Federation what superficially 
appears to be a rather formidable state- 
ment against the Sumners-Capper proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States. That proposed amendment is 
as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to provide 
that there shall be in the Congress and 
among the electors of President and Vice 
President, members elected by the people of 
the District constituting the seat of the 
Government of the United States, in such 
numbers and with such powers as the Con- 
gress shall determine. All legislation here- 
under shall be subject to amendment and 
repeal.” 

It is a simple enabling provision to bs 
added to the Constitution, under which Con- 
gress would be empower-d to provide that 
the voteless and unrepresented individual 
Americans living at the seat of the Govern- 
ment should be given a status of American 
citizenship and be represented by members of 
their own choice in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives. They would also 
be given the privilege of voting for Presi- 
dential electors. 

The passage ana ratification of this amend- 
ment, together with subsequent legislation 
thereunder, would in no way change the po- 
litical status of the District of Columbia as 
the seat of the Government, which would 
continue to operate under the provisions of 
section 8, clause 17, of article I of the Con- 
stitution. This provision gives Congress the 
power “to exercise exclusive legislation, in 
all cases whatsoever, over such district (not 
exceeding 10 miles square * * *.” From 
the beginning the Congress has exercised 
over the District of Columbia this power of 
exclusive legislation though for many years 
varying forms of elective local government 
were operating. 

Throughout the entire period of 146 years 
since this area was taken over as the Capital 
of the United States, the bona fide residents 
have been denied completely any participa- 
tion in the National Government, which taxes 
them and sends them to war. 

A careful reading of the various specifica- 
tions contained in the statement of the oppo- 
sition indicates a number of objections which 
might apply to the setting up of a local elec- 
tive government, called by some present advo- 
cates home rule. But throughout the state- 
ment there is nothing whatever of substance 
against granting to this large number of in- 
telligent, loyal individual Americans their 
natural-born right to participate through 
representatives of their own choice in the 
Government of the United States of America. 

The paragraph in the statement of the 
minority which refers to so-called city-States 
answers itself. In the first place, by no 
stretch of the imagination could the proposed 
constitutional amendment or any subsequent 
legislation thereunder make the District of 
Columbia a State of any kind. 

If these voteless and unrepresented people 
Were granted the required recognition as 
American citizens and were permitted to elect 
their Representatives, Senators, and Presi- 
dential electors, they would still, as a com- 
munity, be under the absolute and exclusive 
legislative control of the Congress and would 
not “create a precedent whereby other cities 
that are comparable in wealth, area, or popu- 
lation will seek to divorce themselves from 
their respective States.” It is inconceivable 
that any of the people of the great citie 
would be so dumb as to be willing to exchange 
their present political status for that which 


exists today in the District of Columbia and 
would continue under the proposed amend- 
ment. 


The important and fundamental principle 
involved in this movement is granting to a 
large number of voteless and unrepresented 
people their natural-born right to participate 
as American citizens in the Government of 
their country. Just recognition of this prin- 
ciple should naturally outweigh any mere 
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academic twaddle. Organized civic Washing- 
ton is hopeful that the Washington delega- 
tion to the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will rout their minority opponents 
completely. 

Complete arguments in support of the 
Sumners-Capper amendment and answers to 
objections are to be found in the record of 
the hearing before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on S. J. 
Res. 9, September 25, 1945. 


Speech of Hon. W. Kingsland Macy Fol- 
lowing His Reelection as President of 
the National Republican Club, New 
York City, Tuesday Evening, April 23, 
1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. SHARP 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speuker, under leave 
granted me, it is my great privilege and 
pleasure to introduce into the Recorp 
the speech of Hen. W. Kingsland Macy, 
made on April 23, 1946, on his reelection 
as president of the National Republican 
Club. 

As State senator from the first New 
York senatorial district, regent of the 
State of New York, former chairman 
of the New York State Republican Com- 
mittee, and chairman of the Suffolk 
County Republican Committee, Mr. 
Macy’s speech is one that I am sure will 
provoke wide interest and discussion. It 
follows: 


Officers and members of the National Re- 
publican Club, again you have honored me 
by eiection, this time to serve a second term 
as president of this club. Upon assuming of- 
fice last year I spoke of the club’s honorable 
history and its traditions and ventured to 
hope despite errors and oversights which oc- 
cur periodically in most clubs, that its po- 
tentialities might again be realized as a uni- 
fying force of and for Republicans in city, 
State, and Nation. You will recall that a 
year ago a veritable pall hung over the 
country because of the passing of one who 
had dominated the dozen fateful years pre- 
ceding, and I bespoke the sportsmanship for 
his successor which has since for the most 
part been displayed. 

I will no: claim that all I would have been 
glad to see accomplished in and by the club 
during the year has come to pass. It is not 
good ever to be completely satisfied. Through 
dissatisfaction comes progress. This I can 
say, however, that our finances have been 
on the right side of the ledger. There has 
also been activity in and about the club. 
Plans are in the making for further moderni- 
zation and there has been improvement in 
the various services. The committees have 
functioned as not in many years. Some say 
too many resolutions have been adopted and 
that discussions at meetings have been too 
prolonged. These are not bad faults, for we 
are not the party of regimentation, rather 
are we receptive of ideas from the floor 
through th? free expression of our members. 

Not to unnecessarily extend the proceedings 
this evening I will not mention names, but 
it would be unbecoming in me and entire- 
ly unfair did I not acknowledge before you 
my deep appreciation for the whole-hearted 
cooperation and support of the officers, the 
chairmen, members of committees and in- 


dividually interested members of the club, 
without which such success as we have en- 
joyed would never have been possible. There 
has been a fine spirit abroad throughout the 
club’s spacious halls and rooms. Even the 
complaints have-been good-humored and for 
the most part constructive. All of which has 
been conducive to attracting the new mem- 
bership evidenced by our constantly mount- 
ing rolls. Let us proceed with more of such. 

Now as to the work immediately impend- 
ing. And there never was a time in the 
history of our party when opportunity of 
service to our country was greater or more 
important to the future of every one of us. 
The reelection of Governor Dewey is imme- 
diately paramount, and upon his fine record 
we have additional confidence in success. 
But we must leave nothing to chance. Until 
the last vote is counted on November 5 we 
should not rest content in any overconfi- 
dence. Governor Dewey will head our ticket 
in this State and, with the distinguished 
candidates which our party will have nomi- 
nated in any of the other States, will exer- 
cise a powerful influence in the election of 
Republican Congressmen this fall. .Change 
of control in the House of Representatives 
in the so-called in-between clections almost 
invariably presages change of administration 
in Washington. 2 years thereafter. That is 
our aim and objective. We attempted it in 
1932, 1936, 1940, and 1944, but it is in 1948 
that it will be achieved. Let us therefore 
look well to our preliminaries and prepare 
the way carefully and cautiously so that 
nothing is overlooked. Frequently in the 
past we have assumed that we might have 
windfall victories for which we had not 
labored and which we had not earned. This 
is futile philosophy. 

It is well every now and then to take 
stock. The fact that we are here meeting 
under Republican auspices presumes that v'> 
believe in party government, and. it follows 
logically that, inasmuch as our party is one 
of the two great parties in this country, we 
believe in the two-party system under which 
we have functioned successfuHy through the 
years. When, in 1930, I became chairman of 
our party’s State committee, I made a formal 
statement expressing my personal keliefs. It 
contained the following passage: 

“I have but to call attention to the diffi- 
culties now encountered by some Euro- 
pean governments to demonstrate that the 
alternative to the two-party system is a sys- 
tem of relatively small politica: groups under 
which government sometimes almost ceases 
to function.” 

Demonstrating that my views had under- 
gone no change, I can quote from a cam- 
paign letter which I wrote in 1942: 

“Surely this is no time to break away from 
our moorings, but rather is it a time for us to 
think clearly, not lose our heads, or what is 
more important still—the representative 
characteristics of our government. In 
simple truth, it is our two-party system of 
government with responsibility resting on 
the majority that permits the considered 
will of our people eventually to prevail.” 

More than ever am I of the same opinion 
today, and I might add that while funda- 
mental truths and policies in party manage- 
ment as in government never change, ad- 
justments may be necessary in their applica- 
tion to suit changing conditions. 

I spoke in Troy on Washington's Birthday 
against pressure groups and the strike-bound 
situation in which this greatest Nation on 
earth now finds itself. I emphasized the im- 
portance of truth and real understanding. I 
do so again tonight. The sensible, thinking 
people of our country, and fortunately these 
are still in the vast majority though sore- 
times I think they lack organization, are 
heartily sick of being constantly conditioned 
by this or that bureaucrat imbued with a 
strange whim or notion that he was or- 
dained by some higher power to improve our 
American form of government. My own 
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feeling, and I think I am not alone, is that 
most of us are entirely content with the 
United States Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, and would be relieved’ beyond meas- 
ure if a speedy and convenient method could 
be devised to broom-sweep clean much of 
this newly improvised regalia into the pro- 
verbial ashcan. 

I was in the legislature myself this year, 
where I found many distinguished and con- 
genial associates. It was gratifying to have 
participated in a session conducted by the 
wise leaders of the two Houses in conjunc- 
tion with such an able Executive. One of the 
ever-present dangers that I especially ob- 
served when serving there this winter was 
the reluctance of even some of our own offi- 
cials to allow the emergency powers to lapse 
with the passing of the emergency. Perhaps 
that is a very natural acquisitiveness not 
uncommon to the species. Public officials 
like power, and legal curbs are irksome to 
many. So, also, they prefer lump sum. to 
appropriations for specific purposes, and leg- 
islation of the blank-check variety. Legis- 
lators should be jealous of their prerogatives 
and be very chary of turning over to public 
officials the right to make regulations having 
the same force and effect of law. Of course 


‘ the plea always is of an emergency and super- 


ficially the purpose appears to be good. That 
is why I put forth the suggestion earlier this 
evening that we should not be too easily sat- 
isfied and that is what Demosthenes meant 
when he said that the greatest protection to 
democracies lay in distrust. 

But, mark this, the distrust invoked by 
Demosthenes might be caused to exist in ex- 
aggerated extreme to the point where confi- 


.dence in government might be seriously: dis- 


turbed or even destroyed. Lack of frankness 
and honesty and concealment of the truth 
breeds just that sort of extreme distrust. 


-If the- Republican Party dedieated itself to 


the elimination of the vices of concealment, 
misrepresentation and propaganda by the 
representatives of government; the ‘polis 
would give approving answer at every suc- 
ceeding election. To those who raise the cry 
“Get rid of politicians;’ I may only refer 
them to the pages of history which seem to 
indicate indelibly that this is like trying to 
dam up the ocean. Politics is the business 
of government and government is. politics, 
and has been since the beginning of time. 
We must have leaders, but pinning all faith 
on One man has not proven sound. Safer it 
is by far to utilize our party machinery and 
operate through it in orderly fashion to ac- 
complish what is generally the desire of the 
majority of our people. Talented leaders 
moving in different directions, no matter 
how good their purpose, produce schisms 
within our party and thereby negate accom- 
plishment. A group of earnest citizens en- 
gaged in our party management and dedi- 
cated to high purpose and good Cause can 
bring real accomplishment. 

Presently there will be report on Pearl 
Harbor after prolonged investigation and 
taking of testimony which I venture to say 
leaves most of us bewildered. That the 
truth was not told to us at the time, again 
“due to emergency,” appears very evident. 
We have heard discussed the sneak attack 
and that has been carried over and over 
again in the press and on the air. We were 
told that one battleship was sunk and one 
turned over on its side, whereas it appears 
that many times that damage was done and 
the battleship strength of the United States 
Navy very seriously impaired. The answer 
does not lie in what the late Secretary of the 
Navy is quoted as saying to Admiral Rich- 
ardson: “Richardson, we have never been 
ready, but we have always won.” 

The evidence shows that Admiral Halsey’s 
task force left Hawaii on November 28, 1941, 
more than a week before Pearl Harbor, with 
orders issued to attack any Japanese warship 
on sight. Logic arouses the query as to 
whether a Japanese warship fired upon and 





















sunk under these orders would have been 
labelled an attack, sneak or otherwise. The 
distinguished Secretary of War in the notes 
submitted to the Investigation indicates 
clearly that war was imminent, if not al- 
ready existing. prior to Pearl Harbor. Able 
strategists concede that an enemy geograph- 
ically located as Japan was, must be assumed 
to have planned an attack on their oppo- 
nent’s base at Hawaii to eliminate the force 
there in order to more safely carry on opera- 
tions extensively to the southward. Then 
there was the “letter interchange” between 
Governor Dewey and General Marshall dur- 
ing the political campaign of 1944. The 
breaking of the Japanese code must have 
been known to the Japanese; probably to 
many other Nations as well, but for some 
reason or other it was deemed inadvisable 
for the people of the United States to be 
possessed of this information. Perhaps I 
may say more of Pear] Harbor on a subse- 
quent occasion. The inexpressibly tragic 
episode and the circumstances that preceded 
and followed it deserve thorough and frank 
discussion. 

There were the conferences at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. Deals were made, but 
information regarding them apparently had 
to be concealed from the people of the United 
States, not only at the time but for long 
periods thereafter, way beyond any safety 
justification, and the truth has only leaked 
out spasmodically and grudgingly, and even 
yet it is not all known. There were the 
Kuriles Islands and the lower half of Sak- 
halin, Poland, and the countries bordering 
on the Russian Soviet Empire. It is even 
thought bad now for the people of the United 
States to have a full accounting of the stew- 
ardship of the appointees of their own elected 
officials who had much to do with such 
arrangements. 

Least to be understood of all is the curious 
tenderness which many of our elected and 
appointed officials exhibit toward commu- 
nistic infiltration in this and other coun- 
tries. So far as I know the present Russian 
Government has never disproved or even 
taken the trouble to disprove her connections 
with communistic movements here and else- 
where. In fact there was time when she was 
operating some kind of an internationale 
all over the world to bring the benefits of 
communism to others while completely 
shrouding the benefits of her own commu- 
nistic government internally. It would seem 
that the logical way to fairly convince others 
that this communistic business is beneficial 
would be to give an open internal demon- 
stration which all the world could view and 
size up for themselves. Quite the contrary, 
everything within Russia is most carefully 
concealed. Russia seems suspicious of ev- 
erybody which logically would subject her to 
suspicion from without. The way to con- 
vince is to be open and above-board and to 
tell the truth. My recollection tells me that 
Russia was perfectly content to sit down 
with the Nazis and divide Poland. Russia 
was not suspicious of the matériel supplied 
so bounteously by the United States. Now 
it is patent tha* the present Polish Govern- 
ment, like the states surrounding Russia, is 
completely under Soviet domination. Vast 
numbers of the brave Polish people who stood 
in the way of the full fury of the Nazi ma- 
chine blitz, and who contributed mightily to 
affording the Allies opposing Germany the 
opportunity to gird themselves for battle, 
seem to want nothing of the present Polish 
Government. To the average American this 
does not look fair or just. 

The sheer impudence of the communistic 
movement in this country has been so brazen 
that, had our people not been so bedeviled 
and bewildered by super emergency reguia- 
tion, they would have thrown its supporters 
out long since, as I believe they will shortly 
when the full facts are known. The Hillman 
left-wing groups represent a species with 
which up to now we have had little experi- 
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ence in this country. They have taken ad- 
vantage of our sportsmanship and predelic- 
tion for free and untrammeled exercise of 
the franchise to gang up and endeavor to de- 
stroy our form of government. Theirs is not 
a constructive operation within its frame- 
work but one that is diabolically destructive. 
They use all the techniques familiar to the 
dictator movements abroad over the past two 
decades, They seek to create dissension by 
promising the people what they know to be 
economically impossible and, while pretend- 
ing to be nondiscriminatory racially, they 
are actually inciting every possible race 
prejudice and hatred, or in other words they 
are the expert conditioners who would pre- 
pare the way for overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. The pattern is nothing new; it is 
simply “create dissension and take over.” If 
there were any sincerity in them, they would 
go back and Iccate on Russian soil and prac- 
tice what they preach. That is what many 
of us would like to have them be allowed to 
do, and if they pursue their nefarious prac- 
tices it may be necessary for some arrange- 
ment to be made to have them do it, will- 
ingly or unwillingly. It is certain that this 
Government cannot carry on part Red and 
be the same America that most of us know 
and want. Certainly the Republican Party 
c* nnot afford to give Communists any place 
within its ranks, and if the Democratic Party 
feels that the votes of this group are enough 
to keep Democratic officials in office, let us 
have no hesitancy in accepting the challenge; 
let us make it crystal clear to the people and 
have no doubt of the decision. 

There are many more instances of expert 
minds concealing the business of the United 
States from the people of the United States 
upon the specious theory that the people of 
the United States must Le conditioned prior 
to being given the whole truth. I, for one, 
resent being conditioned and I think hun- 
dreds of thousands or I should say millions 
of American citizens do also. No greater 
cause could the Republican Party serve than 
to put a stop once and for all to this furtive 
and illogical line of reasoning which is en- 
tirely repugnant to American intelligence 
and every tradition of our country. Hitler 
said in his book, Mein Kampf, that a lie 
told loud and long enough the people would 
believe. I am firmly convinced that the 
truth has equally if not far greater penetrat- 
ing qualities. I would advocate that the Re- 
publican Party and its leaders take a solemn 
vow individually and severally through all 
its party organizations to tell the truth loud 
and long enough and I think they will hear 
a response on election day that will be as 
surprising to them as it will be disappointing 
to their opponents. 

America has never been without a high 
moral consciousness, witness its overgener- 
ous response for understandable warranted 
appeals for succor. Within my time I recall 
the aid given China at the time of the Boxer 
incident and right down to the present Amer- 
ica has never turned a deaf ear to a genuine 
cry for assistance either among her own peo- 
ple or among the other peoples of the world. 
Nor will America be unresponsive for what is 
considered its legitimate share of relief for 
the starving of today, facts regarding which 
are being surveyed by former President Hoo- 
ver, than whom there is no abler authority 
on this subject. 

The close of World War li brough* us sur- 
cease from fighting but no peace. There is 
not one of us who feels the issues have been 
determined. The thing we fought for was a 
settled future for ourselves and our sons. 
Today the future seems less certain than 
ever and it is a grave and terrible indictment 
of our elected representatives and the men 
who operate the pclitical mechanics of the 
world that so many honorably discharged 
fighters feel they are merely enjoying an 
armistice. We have won the war but we 
bargain with the vanquished; victory is dissi- 
pated in deals. We grow stridently vocative 
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with our wartime allies without making it 
clear that the end of battle terminated what 
were temporary alliances. We are incapable 
of acting with dispatch and while we vacillate 
about the proper way to attack the hydra, 
another head grows and current complexities 
complicate last year’s problems. 





Bernard Baruch Questions Wisdom of 
Proposed British Mul!ti-Billion-Dollar 
Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch is admittedly one of the 
best financial brains in the United States. 
He is also an expert in the problem of in- 
creasing foreign trade. As an adviser 
to four Presidents, the counsel of Bernard 
Baruch, of New York City, is highly per- 
tinent in connection with the proposed 
multi-billion-dollar loan to Great Britain. 
It is significant that Mr. Baruch like his 
Texas counterpart, able Jesse Jones, for 
years the head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, feels that the pro- 
posed loan to Britain should not be ap- 
proved and that it would, in fact, prove 
injurious both to Great Britain and the 
United States. 

In this comnection, I am inserting in 
the Rrecorp at this point a recent editorial 
appearing on this subject in the Chicago 
Herald-American: 

TAKE STOCK BEFORE LENDING 

The dubious character of the foreign | 
contemplated by the American Government, 
and now at issue before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the United St 
Senate, should be sufficient to persuade the 
Congress against the loans. 


ans 


ates 


There is little prospect of their repayment 
in most cases, and in the case of the British 
loan there is uctual consent to nonrepayment 


in circumstances of Britain’s own choice 

There is past and recent history of debt 
default and repudiation in most cases, in- 
cluding the case of Britain. 

So it is plain enough that foreign loans 
made in such circumstances will not serve 
the interest and advantage of the United 
States, but will further deplete the dwindling 
resources of the United States and further 
increase the enormous debts burdening the 
American people. 

However, if it is the intention and dispo- 
sition of the American Government to make 
these foreign loans, despite their dubious 
character, there certainly should be an ap- 
praisal of our ability to make them before it 
is done. 


Let us at least, as Mr. Bernard Baruch 
suggested to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in his recent thoughtful 
analysis of the Nation’s postwar economic 
situation: 


“Take stock before blindly lending—make 
inventories of our goods, our cash, our credit, 
before we increase the pressure on these.” 

Without the slightest consideration for our 
own debts, or for our impeded production 
ever since the war, or for our stringent scar- 
cities of essential goods, as Mr. Baruch said: 

“We make promises to other nations of 
loans for purchases generally to be made 
here; and if not here, then in other places 
in the world where we compete.” 
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With American production entirely insuffi- 
cient for our own needs, why should we loan 
money to other nations for purchases here 
which, if made, would only further and per- 
haps tragically deplete our inadequate do- 
mestic stocks? 

While not opposed to helping foreign na- 
tions in their urgent and dire emergencies 
resulting from the war, Mr. Baruch well said: 

“Until production warrants it, I am op- 
posed to lending them money or assisting 
them—except for direct needs—to make pur- 
chases when we knew they cannot be made 
here or elsewhere. 

“At this time, that would be to increase 
demand. 

“It would be cruel to hold out hopes that 
will not be realized. 

“I would keep the goods necessary to pre- 
vent inflation and then allocate the balance, 
as they come to hand, where it would help 
the most.” 

And how are we to know what our helping 
and lending capacities are, suggested Mr. 
Paruch, unless we take stock of them? 

“Do we know what our resources are?” 
he demanded of the House committee. 

“Do we know what our debts are? 

“Do we know how we stand and what we 
have with which to help others as well as 
ourselves? 

“Do we know how much the others really 
need?” 

Of course, we do not know any of these 
things, for there has never been an authentic 
inventory of American lending capacity— 
but only an emotional urging of foreign 
loans, without consideration for either our 
own needs or debts, or for our short supply 
of goods and our impaired productivity. 

Mr. Baruch is right that we should deter- 
mine the facts about the American economic 
and financial situation, before we undertake 
international obligations which are beyond 
our capacity to fulfill—and which in the 
attempted fulfillment would only enhance 
world despair, and at the same time im- 
poverish America. 


Letter From a Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am placing in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, today, a letter from a soldier 
from my district .who is now serving in 
the occupation forces in Tokyo. His at- 
tempt to enlist in 1941 was rejected be- 
cause he was classified as II-A. He op- 
erated his own farm until he was drafted, 
after the war was over. The criticisms 
he makes are those of an intelligent man 
and cannot be considered “gripes.” In 
view of the fact that the Army is insist- 
ing on the continuance of the draft and 
the adoption of compulsory military 
training as a permanent policy, I have 
sent a copy of this letter to General 
Eisenhower hoping the particular situa- 
tion will be corrected and the Army will 
come to realize the importance of telling 
the American citizens, subjected to its 
discipline the “what, how and why as 
well as the where and when.” 


Toxyo, JAPAN, April 23, 1946. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


I understand occupational troops are sup- 
posed to be given every consideration with- 
in reason, especially draftees. I think that 
is no more than right for the following 
reasons: 

Iam a draftee. I tried to enlist in 1941 and 
can obtain written proof of that. I was 
refused because I was classified II-A due to 
my occupation as a farmer. Four years later, 
after I had succeeded in building up my farm 
and equipment to where it was producing 
enough that I felt I was doing something, 
I was drafted. I think my military regord 
will show that even then I have tried to per- 
form my duty to the best of my abilities. 
I'll go on doing the same. The point I want 
to make is, the draftees in the Army here 
today are 1en who were deferred, as I was, 
for several years. They held responsible po- 
sitions. They were capable men, respectable 
citizens of communities all over the United 
States. Now they are in the Army. Should 
they lose every 1ight and consideration they 
have earned as such citizens? Should they 
be subject to the whims of a superior who 
doesn’t even desire their respect and friend- 
ship? As for the rest of the draftees, boys 
18, 19, and 20, have they had a chance to 
live and develop any vertain desire or to 
know what their life work will be? I claim 
there are only a few who could possibly know 
definitely what plans best suit their future 
needs. I don’t say they shouldn't serve now; 
what I am protesting is the conditions they 
serve under. We have every convenience one 
could expect here in Japan, but I feel there 
is a lack of proper leadership here in this 
troop. Can you put a man where he has a 
club, theater to enjoy, and Tokyo with all 
there is to see there close at hand, then to 
make him polish his shoes and rifle, keep a tie 
straight, sew on a button, or wipe a spot of 
dust off of a vehicle, threaten to restrict him 
from the above-mentioned privileges and 
pleasures? Some men have had their rank 
taken from them for small errors. They say 
we must be taught occupational duties. 
We've all had basic. Is the nomenclature of 
an M-1 and 30-caliber machine gun neces- 
sary for our occupation, especially since we’ve 
all had it? Why not, if we must have in- 
struction, give the men something they 
haven’t had, but need. We have two armored 
cars to a line platoon section here. A large 
percentage of the men don’t know the first 
thing about a 37-mm gun or a 650-caliber 
machine gun. Why not some practical in- 
struction on those? I’ve been on so-called 
patrols checking Japanese meetings. The 
boys almost always ask, “What the h— are 
these for?” Couldn’t those things be ex- 
plained to the men on Army time so they 
would know what they are doing here? 
Can’t the officers make their men want to do 
their job through a complete knowledge of 
the same and information as to the results 
of their own immediate efforts? They tell 
us we must set an example for the Japanese 
people. In this troop I have seen men put on 
extra duty for wearing an incomplete uni- 
form inside the day room to attend a movie. 
Isn’t there some place we can relax? If 
we can't relax here plenty will when they 
feel they are out of sight of officers. We 
need officers who are interested in their 
men’s personal welfare as well as spit and 
polish. This is not all Regular Army and 
the boys here should be given some consid- 
eration. Give them a job and a reason and 
then honest credit for a good job and I'll 
wager you get better results than giving re- 
strictions for failure to do something you 
see no reason for at all. Let’s have some 
“why” around here. We’re in the Army but 
we’ve been taught to do our work with a 
reason behind it. Most of us will soon return 
to that life, and are we going to be able to 
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go home and tell what the Army is doing or 
will we go home and say they are using Japan 
for a drill field and the Army as an instru- 
ment to drill young men into the military 
instead of an instrument of peace? 

Once more, many of the boys in this Army 
today have proven themselves capable and 
responsible in civilian life and a lot more of 
them need the chance to see what they are 
doing so they can understand responsibility 
that will be theirs when they go home. We'd 
like to know what, how, and why as well as 
where and when. 


Pegler Says Rankin Has Thankless Task 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting an 
article written by Westbrook Pegler with 
reference to my services in connection 
with the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, which I hope every Member 
of the House will take the time to read. 

The matter referred to follows: 

As PEGLER SEEs IT : 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 


RANKIN HAS THANKLESS TASK ON UN-AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE 


There is a campaign running now for the 
abolition of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities whose chairman, JoHN S. 
Woop, of Georgia, has, in practical effect, 
abdicated the job and turned over a thank- 
less and bitterly trying task to JoHN RANKIN, 
of Mississippi. 

The source of this organized propaganda 
is New York, where political hysteria has 
been carefully fomented over a period of 
years to the end that, as now, the people are 
incapable of calm, objective, political judg- 
ment and candidates and managers con- 
stantly flout the principles of the cherished 
Fair Employment Act to emphasize racial 
and religious divisions, ignoring all normal 
considerations, including even loyalty to the 
United States and the Constitution. 

Among those who have joined this cam- 
paign directed against RANKIN, there are 
some, including a few editorial voices, who 
should stand by him but have unconsciously 
sunk into a state of intellectual and political 
intimidation so abject that they lack the 
stamina to resist certain K-ration thoughts 
issued by the Communists and the Political 
Action Committee of the CIO. 

This kind acquiesces to the extent of say- 
ing that, of course, we do need a Committee 
on Un-American Activities but that, of 
course, again, Mr. RANKIN is impossible just 
as Martin Dies, before him, also was impos- 
sible in the same position. 

The flat acceptance by so many Americans, 
including editorial writers and package-goods 
comnertators, of the proposition that Dies 
was impossible was a cowardly injustice to 
a man who began absolutely green, fumbled 
a while, but, by persistent study and through 
experience became really learned in the per- 
fidies and personalities and the interlocking 
associations of the Communist conspiracy 
against the existence of the United States 

He did not seek the job but accepted it 
in the ;athetic manner of the comic-strip 
slob standing on a corner who agrees to mind 

























a stolen satchel for a fugitive thief. More 
experienced and less courageous Congressmen 
would have no part of it for they foresaw 
ainful troubles around the corner. 

Dies could not foresee, but he soon learned 
that as soon as he turned his attention from 
the conspiracies of the Italian Fascist organ- 
izations in the East, which were more comic 
and contemptible than dangerous, and the 
operations of the Hitler bund, to those of 
the Communist traitors and their accom- 
plices, he would become the object of a sav- 
age, ruthless, and sustained war of personal 
abuse. 

Few men in public life in the United States 
have been beaten so wickedly for the per- 
formance of a valuable public service. 

In strict accordance with the Communist 
and, if you will, Nazi method, Dies was held 
up to the Nation as a Jew hater, although no 
record ever was found of any single utter- 
ance to support the charge nor any person 
who could say he had beard Dies express 
this sentiment. f 

However, he had found many persons with 
Jewish names among those with Anglo-Saxon, 
Irish, and Latin names, among the Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers. Naturally, Dies 
exposed their activities and so it followed 
in the Communist propaganda that he was 
anti-Semitic and many Jews and others sin- 
cerely believed that he was. 

Nevertheless, the files and reports which 
he eccumulated were a contribution of great 
value, the importance of which would be 
freely acknowledged by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and, under honest condi- 
tions, the espionage services of the Army and 
Navy. 

He was discredited in his home district 
by the greatest money power ever organized 
in American politics, the Political Action 
Committee, and so withdrew with no recog- 
nition of his excellent work which far out- 
weighed the informalities and unimportant 
irregularities of method which were charged 
against him. 

These errors, incidentally, were trivial by 
comparison with the shocking improprieties 
of Hugo Black in the conduct of a Senate 
investigation, but the same forces that 
damned Dies embraced Black, a former mem- 
ber of a gang of night-riding terrorists, when 
Roosevelt sent him to the Supreme Court 
merely because he was a Roosevelt man. 

Upon analysis the worst offense charged 
to RANKIN, of Mississippi, is that he has the 
sort of manly personal temper that most 
Americans respect in their friends and fel- 
lowmen. Call him a dirty name and he will 
call you a dirtier one back and keep on rais- 
ing you or see you outside if you prefer. 

He has been the victim of vile abuse, as 
Dies was, but, unlike the patient and often 
rather forlorn member from Texas, he takes 
his own personal part and no man can say 
that his outbursts were either gratuitous or 
incorrect. The epithets that he has uttered 
in response to filthy personal slanders have 
not been condemned as inappropriate or ex- 
cessive but only on the ground of indecorum. 

The same propaganda has condoned, even 
lauded, the totalitarian policies of Senator 
WAGNER and Representative MARcCANTONIO of 
New York and has accepted as nothing worse 
than amusing repartee the disgusting obscen- 
ities without which Fiorello LaGuardia often 
finds it impossible to express himself. 

However, the place to inquire how a Con- 
gressman stands is not in the guttersnipe 
sector of the radio, the press and politics, 
which is largely localized in the East, but in 
his own home State. And, in Mississippi, 


Rankin is highly respected, as his long rec- 
ord of reelections strongly suggests, for his 
congressional record on many issues, includ- 
ing an effective fight for rural electrification. 

This has won him gratitude among back- 
country farmers, who also respect his stout, 
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personal manhood in controversy. They 
like him in Mississippi as the election returns 
prove and many another Congressman who 
has held his tongue and resorted to person- 
ally humiliating soft answers under abuse 
envies his courage in answering personal 
attacks. 

There can never be a perfect Committee on 
Un-American Activities nor a perfect chair- 
man, but most other committees share the 
same imperfections. 

In judging RANKIN, however, the public is 
asked to look only at the propaganda of the 
Communists and those who have been in- 
fluenced by it. Not one in a million has ever 
looked at the record which is the only proper 
basis for judgment. ' 





How To Make OPA Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial: 

HOW TO MAKE OPA WORK 


There is not much doubt that the attempt 
to maintain price controls under the pres- 
sure of increases in wage rates and material 
costs has been a failure. 

OPA has not prevented price increases. 
It has not stimulated production but has 
retarded it. It has encouraged black mar- 
kets and under-the-counter sales. And it 
has not prevented inflation because the prices 
paid for black-market goods are just as in- 
flationary as though there were no price 
ceilings in existence. 

On the surface, the debate in Congress is 
whether OPA should be extended or abol- 
ished. Actually, the problem before Con- 
gress is how to end price controls and regula- 
tions with as little dislocation of the price 
structure as possible. 

In theory OPA would be a fine thing if it ac- 
complished everything its advocates claim 
for it, that is, if it encouraged production, 
eliminated scarcities, held down prices, pre- 
vented inflation, and abolished black mar- 
kets. But there is only one way in which 
these results could be attained, and that 
would be to abolish free enterprise entirely 
and have the Government take charge of 
everything, including labor unions. 

The way to make OPA work would be for 
the Government to tell each factory what to 
manufacture and each farmer what crops to 
raise, to assign industrial and agricultural 
workers to specific jobs and to establish uni- 
form wage rates for every occupation and 
uniform prices for every commodity and 
service. 

These regulations naturally would have to 
be coupled with severe penalties for viola- 
tions and the establishment of an army of 
supervisors and inspectors to enforce them. 
There would be no place for labor unions, 
farm organizations, chambers of commerce, 
or manufacturers’ associations in this set-up 
because the functions they now exercise 
would be in conflict with the Government 
and the Government would be required to 
suppress them. 

The trouble with the advocates of Govern- 
ment controls is that they want the Govern- 
ment to control everyone but themselves, 
But this Nation cannot long endure half con- 
trolled and half free. If the controls are go- 
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ing to be effective, they must cover every- 
body, just as they do in Russia. 

When this happy millennium has come 
about, and the standard of living in the 
United States has been reduced to that of 
Russia, we can then solve all our remaining 
problems by abolishing what is left of the 
Constitution and becoming a member of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 





tension of UNRRA To Include Hebrew 


Nationals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS W. BENNET 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to insert a 
letter addressed to Mr. T. F. Tsiang, 
chairman of the fourth session of the 
UNNRA Council recently held in Atlantic 
City, by Mr. Peter H. Bergson, chairman 
of the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation. In this letter Mr. Bergson 
asked for admission to the UNNRA 
Council for the Hebrew nation so that 
the shocking situation which exists to- 
day, whereby almost a million Hebrews 
who reside in former Axis countries are 
not receiving aid from the UNRRA, could 
be alleviated. A memorandum attached 
to the letter, which I would also like to 
insert, explains clearly and concisely the 
urgent need and the desirability of such 
action: 

HEBREW COMMITTEE OF 
NATIONAL LIBERATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1946. 
T. F. TsIanc, 

Chairman, the Council of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sr: Under article II of the agreement for 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration providing for admission of 
“such other governments or authorities” as 
may apply for membership, we respectfully 
submit this application for admission of the 
Hebrew nation to membership in the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

We further submit herewith our memo- 
randum offering just and sufficient reasons 
why this application of the Hebrew nation 
for participation in the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
should be accepted. 

Respectfully submitted on March 16, 1946 

PETER H. BERGSON, 
Chairman. 





MEMORANDUM OF THE EXTENSION OF THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION TO INCLUDE 
HEBREW NATIONALS 
(Submitted by the Hebrew Committee of 

National Liberation, March 16, 1946) 

It is submitted that the moral right of the 
Hebrew people to relief and rehabilitation 
cannot be disputed or questioned 

The Hebrew people is one of the chief vic- 
tims and sufferers of World War II. In pro- 
portion to its total population, it has suf- 
fered a greater number of casualties than 
any other nation involved in the war. 
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Throughout Europe its pecple have been up- 
rooted, ‘deprived of their possessions, rights, 
and liberties, and left in the perilous condi- 
tion of utter destitution and starvation. 

It is submitted that the dictates of hu- 
manity and justice demand that the Hebrew 
people be formally and officially admitted to 
membership in the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration in order that 
it may represent and protect the interests of 
Hebrew nationals just as the interests of 
other people are now represented and pro- 
tected within the UNRRA. 

While it is being universally accepted that 
any problems of political nature or recogni- 
tion should be eliminated from the frame- 
work of UNRRA, it must, at the same time, 
be acknowledged that the withholding of ade- 
quate relief from a people in distress on po- 
litical grounds is equally inadmissible and 
constitutes in itself political interference in- 
compatible with the basic fundamentals of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Furthermore, the unique situation in which 
the Hebrew people finds itself creates a num- 
ber of specific and peculiar problems in bring- 
ing relief and rehabilitation to the Hebrew 
nationals of the devastated countries of the 
Old World, problems that have not as yet 
received specific consideration. 

We respectfully call the attention of the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration to three dis- 
tinct categories of human beings who con- 
stitute part of the Hebrew people: 

1. The so-called stateless Jews. 

2. The Jews who are regarded as citizens 
of Axis countries. 

3. The displaced Jews of Poland and other 
liberated countries who have indicated their 
determination not to return to their former 
homes, which are now either shattered and 
destroyed or held in possession by others, 
homes that are haunted by the tortured and 
murdered victims of Nazi and native besti- 
ality. 

For the sake of clarity, we refer to the 
people in these categories as Hebrews, mem- 
bers of the Hebrew nation composed of the 
Hebrew people of Europe and Palestine and 
thus distinguished from the millions of Amer- 
ican, British and other nationals of Hebrew 
descent and/or Jewish faith. They are also 
separate and distinct from those Jews who 
voluntarily choose to remain nationals of 
the countries of their origin or former resi- 
dence, and must be regarded not as Hebrews 
but as nationals of their respective countries 
and consequently treated as such. 

It is respectfully submitted that in the 
present structure and program of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, no provision has been made to cope 
with the specific problem of rehabilitating 
the homeless Hebrews, aside from resolutions 
cf the council Nos. 57 and 60 which have not 
been implemented. It is further submitted 
that any additional procrastination is tanta- 
mcunt to exposing those survivors of Nazi 
tcrture chambers to death from starvation 
and exposure, and that each day claims new 
victims among the surviving Hebrews whose 
physical and moral resistance was brought to 
a breaking point through 7 years of ordeals 
and sufferings. Failure to act swiftly even 
at this late hour will constitute a flagrant 
denial of the very principles of humanity 
which are the foundation of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, 

In view of the foregoing, the Hebrew Com- 
mittee of National Liberation feels compelled 
to urge the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to 
take speedy and effective steps toward bring- 
ing immediate relief to the homeless Hebrew 
people of the Old World and to make the 
necessary preparations for their repatriation 
to Palestine and their rehabilitation in that 
country. 
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To devise and carry out a program of relief 
and rehabilitation of the Hebrews is a task 
which calls for a great deal of study and for 
involved practical operations. The Hebrew 
Committee of National Liberation will be 
happy to submit to the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration de- 
tailed data in connection with such a pro- 
gram, as well as to delegate its representa- 
tives and experts to deliberate with the ap- 
propriate agencies of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration in the 
consideration and discussion of such a pro- 
gram. The Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation will be glad to be advised with 
what official or committee of your organiza- 
tion contact may be established for a pre- 
liminary discussion of these points. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Hebrew 
Committee of National Liberation wishes to 
place on record its conviction that the He- 
brew nation should not figure in the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration in the sole part of a beggar. Ona 
par with other oppressed nations which are 
fighting for their future freedom, it should 
also be fully represented as an equal partner 
in the councils of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. Pend- 
ing the formation of a Hebrew government 
or other agency more fully representative of 
the Hebrew nation, this committee would be 
glad, if such arrangements would suit the 
convenience of your organization, to assume 
the representation of Hebrew interests with- 
in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 


LL 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 30 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix the text of a thoughtful and 
splendid address entitled ‘Inflation,” 
broadcast from Station WMCA, New 
York, on April 24, by Hon. Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., former Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Tonight I want to talk to you about the 
OPA and what Congress is trying to do to 
it—and to you. I am particularly anxious 
to talk to you about this because the 
question cf the OPA is directly tied up with 
that of inflation—and the battle against 
inflation is not a new one to me. I am a 
veteran of it. It was uppermost in my mind 
from 1933 to 1945, and it still is. 

Why was the OPA established in the first 
place? Its narrower purpose was to main- 
tain the living standards of the American 
people in the face of inevitable wartime 
pressures to raise prices. Its broader pur- 
pose was to provide a first-line defense 
against inflation and to keep the economy of 
this country from exploding. 

Those were its purposes during the war, 
and now the war is over. But we are not 
out of the woods yet, not by any means. 
Nevertheless, the House of Representatives 
has passed an OPA bill whose net effect is 
not to extend the OPA, but actually to de- 
prive it of any vitality that it has. 





Now, I do not mean to say that everything 
is rosy under OPA as it now stands. Quite 
the contrary. Prices on many items of prime 
necessity have risen to levels which I con- 
sider unhealthy, despite the OPA. There 
are shortages. There is the black market. 
White shirts have been hard to find. Build. 
ing materials are not yet plentiful. Wom- 
en’s shoes that used to sell for $6 and $7 are 
now up to $16 and $17. Men's suits that useq 
to be $35 now sell for somewhere around $50. 
If you are living on an average salary, I don’t 
have to tell you what this means. 

Who’s to blame for this? Congress, in the 
first place, because Congress has not pro- 
vided the OPA with sufficient funds to do 
the kind of enforcement job that is neces- 
sary. The OPA itself is at fault; it could 
certainly function more efficiently than it 
has sometimes in the past. And you your- 
selves, my friends, are to blame, because you 
did not make yourselves heard in Washington 
with as loud a voice as that of the powerful 
lobbies that have been pressing from the very 
outset for the death of the OPA, 

All this is true. But is the cure to abol- 
ish the OPA altogether? You can get your 
answer trom your Own memory or from Amer- 
ican history bocks. We had no OPA after 
the First World War. Do you remember 
price levels in 1920? Sugar was 26 cents a 
pound. Eggs cost 84% cents apiece. Cloth- 
ing had more than doubled in price. The 
cost of living had gone sky high. 

If the OPA is killed or maimed, as the 
present House bill maims it, we are going 
to have the same thing in 1946, and prob- 
ably worse. Food prices will jump 50 per- 
cent. Low-priced clothing will disappear 
from the market. Apartment rents will sky- 
rocket. Conditions are anything but ideal 
now, but within 6 months you will look back 
and think this was paradise. With all its 
deficiencies, the OPA is essential to help us 
get by until this period of reconversion is 
over and all goods become fully plentiful 
again. The OPA is as vitally necessary today 
as it ever was to keep Americans from going 
hungry and without roofs over their heads 
and to act as a line of defense against in- 
flation. 


I am not exaggerating the danger; on the 
contrary, I am being conservative about it. 
But I have had enough experience with the 
finances of the Nation to warn you that once 
inflation takes hold, there is no telling where 
it will end. In Hungary today, the pengo, 
once worth 20 cents, is now rated at 80,- 
000,000—yes, 80 million—to the dollar. The 
Chinese dollar is worth 2,000 for one Ameri- 
can dollar. But in America inflation need 
not go anywhere near that far to cause catas- 
trophe. Simply imagine a dollar worth about 
half what it is today. What would you be 
able to buy with your wages? What value 
would your bonds or insurance policies have 
in an America where inflation was eating at 
the very heart of our economy? 

It is hard to conceive of any normal Ameri- 
can actively desiring this state of affairs. 
Yet there must be such people. If they did 
not exist, 265 Congressmen would not have 
voted for the OPA bill in a form which con- 
verts it into an actual instrument of in- 
flation. 

It is possible, of course, that some of these 
Congressmen voted for the bill without fully 
understanding its fearful implications, But 
there are undoubtedly others, less candid 
with themselves and their constituents, who 
must have reasoned something like this: 
“I will vote for the OPA bill with all its 
vicious amendments, as it stands. This 
amounts to killing OPA, anyway. But if the 
electorate ever calls me on it, I will always 
be able to point out that I really did vote 
for OPA, after all.” 

I do not believe that the public can be 
fooled by that kind of hypocrisy. Congress 
knows full well that the American people 








want the OPA. They did not dare kill the 
OPA outright because of what they would 
have to face back home in their own districts. 
So they have concocted this monstrous bill, 
hoping that the American public would be 
taken in by it. This bill is a colossal sneer 
at the intelligence of the public. 

If the OPA bill in its present form is not 
stopped dead in the Senate, the United States 
will have taken its first long step not merely 
toward inflation but also toward the inevi- 
table retribution of inflation—economic col- 
lapse, depression, and possible chaos. Every 
single American will suffer as he has never 
suffered before—all, that is, except those 
selfish groups whose lobbies in Congress 
forced the present OPA bill through the 
House of Representatives. They, and they 
alone, will ride triumphant through the 
shambles of inflation into which they want 
to plunge this country. The Three Horse- 
men—the Speculator, the Profiteer, and the 
Hoarder—these alone stand to gain by an 
America where inflation runs wild. 

For 12 years, these selfish interests were 
held in check by the administration in Wash- 
ington. They were forced to relinquish their 
control of the Government and the economic 
life of the Nation. A new course was charted 
for this country—one which called for a 
sustained and persistent effort to iron out 
the peaks and valleys of inflationary booms 
and deflationary depressions—one which 
called for steady progress toward a balanced 
and healthy prosperity, with full employment 
as the goal. : 

In the past year, these obstinately selfish 
groups have been working like beavers to 
recapture the control they lost to the people 
in 1933. I believe that the current drive to 
kill the OPA is the central part of their 
plan. Their motive in killing the OPA is not 
merely inflation itself—although inflation 
will bring them enormous profits. For them, 
inflation will have other results as well. Not 
only will it rob the wage earner of his earn- 
ings; not only will it load the farmer with 
debts he can never pay. It will also divide 
the country; it will set producers against 
consumers, workers against employers, debt- 
ors against creditors. In a word, inflation 
will demoralize the country—and that is ex- 
actly what these groups are driving at. 

To understand this, just remember what 
the terrible inflation that followed the last 
war did to Germany. The German people 
never forgot that experience, and Hitler made 
the most of it in his propaganda. 

A period of inflation inevitably ends in 
one way—in a crash. The end product of 
inflation is depression—and the kind of de- 
pression the selfish interests in this country 
are cooking up will make anything we've 
had in the past look like a picnic. And when 
the inevitable happens, the hour will have 
struck for these interests to take over. Their 
demagogs will use the general misery to 
hoist themselves into power. New Huey 
Longs, Gerald K. Smiths, and Father Cough- 
lins will ride the crest of popular discontent 
and demoralization. It almost happened 
once before, in the early thirties. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt stood in the way. Who will 
stand in the way next time? 

These are the perspectives before us if 
Inflation is permitted to take hold in this 
country. The drive to kill the OPA is part 
of a gigantic pattern, carefully wrought by 
men who know what they are doing. Its pur- 
pose is to snatch the reins of control in this 
country from the people—to rule through 
ruin. If you follow the vote in Congress, you 
know that the men who oppose the economic 
bill of rights, the FEPC, and every other piece 
of progressive legislation, are by and large 
the very same men who are now out to finish 
off the OPA. Surely this is more than coin- 
cidence. There is design in it, and whether 


the Congressmen and Senators who are in- 
volved in it know this or not, their blindness 
or willfulness is setting the stage for the 
arrival of an American Hitler. 
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I say that it is essential to the future of 
our democracy that we stave off inflation by 
every means at our disposal. A vigorous OPA, 
armed with the financial and legal requisites 
to do the job, is our basic weapon in this 
fight. But we are not going to have this kind 
of OPA unless the plain citizens of this coun- 
try—you and I—act immediately and with 
decision. The need for you to make yourself 
heard in Washington has been magnified a 
thousand times. 





Office of Price Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include two 
very fine editorials from the Denton 
Journal of Denton, Md., on the OPA, 
one called Principle—Not Prices, and the 
other entitled “Too Many Political 
Slaves,” and strongly advocating return 
to congressional independence. 

The editorials in question follow: 

TOO MANY POLITICAL SLAVES 


There is a lot of complaining throughout 
the country because the legislative branch 
of the Government does not put the okeh 
on more recommendations of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The President of the United States follows 
the established custom of sending messages 
to Congress. There is only one reason why 
President Truman has not been more suc- 
cessful in securing the approval of his recom- 
mendations and that is due to the fact that 
Congress is more independent than it was 
under the rule of Roosevelt. A lot of Demo- 
cratic politicians have supported President 
Truman for the sake of the party. Others 
have jumped the party traces. The Na- 
tional Committee of the Democratic Party 
has done a lot of “cracking the whip” and 
demanding that the President must be 
obeyed. 

Henry A. Wallace frequently butts in on 
political controversies, and a short time ago 
he suggested that the Democrats should 
stick together while “something has to be 
worked out within the parties, so that the 
electorate will know what they are voting 
for.” Having been raised in a Republican 
printing office, he covered, as usual, too much 
waste land when he said: “Those who would 
not go along on the points of party regularity 
would no longer receive committee appoint- 
ments.” Practical Senator Hawkes of New 
Jersey insisted that Wallace was advocating 
that party members should be “purged” if 
they did not obey orders from the White 
House. 

The safety of the American Government 
and its people is secure as long as Senators 
and Representatives in Congress work at 
their own jobs and acquaint themselves of 
the purposes behind thousands of new laws 
that they are grinding through the hopper. 
What these men need is more intestinal forti- 
tude. The people must come first. 


QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE—-NOT PRICES 


When the Government sets out to control 
prices and supply and demand—the natural 
forces of the free market—it must reach 
ruthlessly into the lives of all the people. 
There can be nothing democratic about it. 
The United States is trying to straddle the 
fence. It is trying to control inflation pain- 
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lessly for as many people as possible with 
a strong show of democratic justice, which 
may sound like good political strategy ‘but 
which simply will not work. The corollary 
to price control is wage control. Under the 
Government’s fence-straddling policy it has 
not been expedient to control wages. Such 
a step is unpopular with too many people. 
On the other hand, the OPA is a splinter 
of European dictatorship. It rules prices by 
decree, it sends people to jail, its spies sift 
through the affairs of thousands of busi- 
nesses—and the private citizen is effectively 
barred from seeking relief from its decisions 
in the regular courts. If OPA is continued, 
the principie it represents—government by 
unquestioned decree—must be broadened 
promptly. Wages, too, must be controlled, 
and strikes must be barred. The present 
half-and-half system—half free, half con- 
trolied—is Jeading to production demorali- 
zation. 

In deciding the future of OPA, the first 
question to be answered is, What king of a 
system cf government do we want in this 
country? This is a question of principle, 
not prices. By comparison, prices are irrele- 
vant. Today no one can talk about prices 
with any certainty. Inflation may continue 
its course regardless of the system of gov- 
ernment we decide to follow. The point is we 
must choose a form of government and stick 
with it, or face anarchy. If che decision is 
in favor of the traditional American Gov- 
ernment of chscks and balances under which 
coercion by decree is prohibited, the OPA and 
the authoritarian principle it represents must 
be abandoned. If prices go through the ‘roof 
during the readjustment to the free market, 
the country will have to grin and bear it, 
with the knowledge that the path of freedom 
is sometimes hard, although in the end it 
rewards are worth the sacrifice—something 
that Americans have known since 1776. 





A Veteran’s View on Real Estate Ceilings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the text of the argument by Lt. 
Comdr. Clarence Kolwyck, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., in favor of the price ceiling 
on existing dwellings. This address was 
delivered at the Chattanooga Civitan 
Club on April 19, 1946. Commander 
Kolwyck has taken a great interest in 
securing adequate housing for veterans 
in his section and his views are entitled 
to full consideration: 

RESOLVED, SHOULD THERE BE A PRICE CEILING ON 
EXISTING DWELLINGS? 

I am told that I am to have the affirmative 
side of a debate on the subject Resolved, 
Should There Be a Price Ceiling on Existing 
Dwellings? 

Since this discussion is in the form of a 
debate and since I have been arbitrarily as- 
signed to the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, it should go without saying that any 
similarity between my personal opinions and 
my arguments are purely coincidental. Al- 
though I will state that my worthy opponent 
must produce some mighty forceful argu- 
ment to convince me that ceiling control on 
existing dwellings is not justified. But at 
the same time this question is of such vital 
importance that I am personally open to con- 
viction either way. 
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Since no effort has been made by or 
through Congress to establish any form of 
ceiling on existing dwellings except by fixing 
the first sale price as the ceiling, it is assumed 
that we are to discuss ceilings fixed in that 
manner. The shortage of homes being so 
well known doubtless my opponent cannot 
deny that fact and we may safely proceed 
accordingly. 

Right off, I would say that a ceiling based 
on first sale price would seem to be its own 
best argument. Who can say in these times 
of housing distress that anyone should be 
permitted to buy a house and then turn 
around and sell it for a profit? A dwelling 
is a home. There are less dwellings than 
seekers of homes. When this situation pre- 
vails dwellings should be sold as homes and 
not for unearned profits which may become 
a penalty on the home buyer. Let us stop 
speculation until there is a surplus of 
dwellings 

In civil actions involving the value of 
property the law says that the value should 
be fixed on the assumption that the seller 
is willing to sell but doesn’t have to sell and 
the buyer is willing to buy but doesn’t have 
to buy. With a national shortage of homes 
running into the millions, we do not have 
an open market in the legal sense of de- 
termining values. True, the seller is willing 
to sell but doesn’t have to sell and the buyer 
is willing to buy—in fact eager to buy—but 
he has to buy, buy at the mercy of the seller 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. Consequently 
no court can follow the law by fixing values 
of real estate on the basis at which it is now 
selling and none to my knowledge are doing 
so. 

Ceilings on prices presuppose scarcity and 
are aimed at preventing inflation. Inflation 
is the natural result of uncontrolled prices 
on scarce commodities. Inflation in prac- 
tical terms means that those with the most 
money will buy all the scarce articles and 
the poor will get none. In most instances 
only the speculator will be the gainer. His 
sole contribution is to make scarce com- 
modities more scarce and the needy more in 
need. 

No one can deny that ceilings in any form 
are undemocratic and repugnant to the 
American way of life. But by the same token 
no one can deny that ceilings as a general 
proposition were necessary to the winning 
of the war in much the same way as selective 
service. Selective service meant equality of 
obligation to serve. Ceilings meant equality 
of opportunity to buy scarce necessities at a 
reasonable and fair price. Now that the war 
is over some may argue that ceilings are no 
longer necessary, especially on dwellings 
which were not placed under ceilings during 
the war. 

To argue this is to ignore what has turned 
out to be the worst economic result brought 
about directly by the war—a housing short- 
age unequalled in the history of this coun- 
try. The President says 5,000,000 are needed. 
The National Association of Home Builders 
says one and one-half million would relieve 
the extreme shortage. Expeditor Wyatt says 
2,700,000 must be built in 1946 and 1947. 
Chester Bowles says there is a cash-on-the- 
barrel-head market for 2,000,000 right now. 

.The results of war can oftentimes be almost 
as bad as war itself—witness the human 
derelicts overflowing our veterans’ hospitals. 
It is believed a safe assertion that there is a 
greater shortage of housing at the present 
time than of any nonmilitary commodity 
during the war, not excepting wartime rental 
requirements. If there was a need for rent 
ceilings during the war, and ceilings on most 
other staples of life, there is a correspond- 
ingly greater need for ceilings on dwellings 
now. As a matter of fact the emergency is 
not over and cannot very well be declared 
over so long as our civilian economy remains 
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maladjusted as the result of war. Controls 
are the best answer so far advanced. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that the 
main significance of the housing shortage 
lies in the fact that, next to food, it is the 
most important commodity in our everyday 
life. Of course, there is a shortage of auto- 
mobiles, but no satisfactory way has been 
discovered that will permit the use of an 
automobile for sleeping, eating, bathing, or 
the free exercise of junior’s perambulator. 
The home is the foundation stone of society. 
With millions without homes society as a 
whole must suffer. 

Let us consider finally the veteran, who, 
after all, has a vital stake in the housing 
situation, at least an equal chance with ci- 
vilians. Over a million are in the market 
for homes. They are the least able to pay 
cash. Granting the advantages of guaran- 
teed loans, a pay day is coming which may 
be disastrous for buyers exceeding their 
earnings. Nor can we be sure that the gen- 
erosity of Congress in permitting veterans to 
borrow more than the real value of the homes 
is not sowing seeds of bitter disillusionment 
in days to come. Of course, veterans are 
protected by conscrvative appraisals. But, 
again, conservative appraisals mean no homes 
in an inflated market. The veterans’ prob- 
lem is further complicated by the effect of 
inflated home values on the rental situation. 
When investors in dwellings for rental pur- 
poses turn speculators the renter is soon out 
in the street. Veterans, being predominantly 
renters, are the ones to suffer most. Viewed 
from any «angle, without controls the 
veteran is caught in a squeeze in a specula- 
tive market. He cannot buy because he can- 
not pay the price. He cannot rent because 
others have paid the price. 

In conclusion ‘et me say that a ceiling 
based on first sale price can harm no one but 
the speculator. It cannot prevent inflation— 
we already have that, but it can and will stop 
further inflation. It will not totally solve the 
housing shortage, but will permit those will- 
ing to pay the price to acquire homes without 
fattening the speculator’s purse. Perhaps 
its most useful result will be at least a partial 
preventative of she inevitable crash with all 
the attendant foreclosures and heartaches. 
Can we so soon forget the early thirties? 
Without controls the veteran must suffer. 
Under ceilings he may suffer less. Since 
under ceilings the speculator alone can lose 
by ceilings and the home buyer stands a 


chance to gain, who but the speculator can 
object? 





OPA Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a very fine article on the amend- 
ments recently adopted by the House to 
the OPA bill by Raymond Moley. 

I want to commend Mr. Moley for his 
fairness in this article, something which 
is frequently lacking in similar articles 
by other writers. 

The article follows: 

HOUSE OPA AMENDMENTS 
(By Raymond Moley) 

The House of Representatives set off a 

big furor by amending the OPA. One side 








hailed the action as the dawn of a new day. 
The other predicted black ruin. A calm 
appraisal of the revised set-up justifies 
neither claim. 

The .most talked-of amendment is that 
which says, “No maximum price shall be 
established or maintained without allowing 
a reasonable profit.” A former official of 
the OPA, who worked with Leon Henderson, 
points out that the Price Control Act itself 
provided that the Administrator should es- 
tablish fair and equitable prices which, by 
any interpretation, should mean fair profits 
The major question in the interpretation of 
this provision is whether this fair profit shal) 
be given to the high-cost producers. 

Before the publication of the over-all price 
freezing, in the spring of 1942, Mr. Henderson 
and his staff discussed for a long time the 
question whether there should be followed 
an old custom of fixing only about 200 to 300 
maximum prices and of prescribing for all 
other merchandise a “fair price,” which 
would allow the seller a cost-plus per unit 
not higher than prewar times. This plan 
was generally used in Europe in the First 
World War and it worked well in Scandinavia 
in the recent war. It is undoubtedly prefer- 
able where cost elements are widely differ- 
ent, as in such transition as the present. It 
was not adopted. 

At the present time, new commodities get 
a price entirely different from that of old 
commodities, even if the goods in question 
are virtually the same. The method of price 
fixing on this principle is cumbersome, and 
sellers are greatly dissatisfied with it. On 
the other hand, the records show that under 
the current method of control by multitudes 
of ceilings, profits in some industries have 
become 5 to 10 timer those of prewar days. 
In big stores and big plants, price ceilings are 
adhered to because employees have no in- 
terest in higher prices, and the institutions 
themselves cannot afford trouble and pub- 
licity through any violations. It is probable 
that the new House formula will bring lower, 
rather than higher prices. 

So the disaster predicted b) Messrs. Bowles 
and Porter is nc likely to take place. The 
OPA might well try to operate under the 
simpler formule described above, which was 
considered in 1942 and rejected. That for- 
mula would te likely to work much better 
than the plan now iniorce. At present, sell- 
ers have to fix prices according io the com- 
petitor closest to him or the commodity com- 
parable with the new commodity. That 
means that he can choose anything which 
seems to be comparable and which is to his 
advantage. 

The procedure of making a fair price with 
a fair profit is much easier than is allowed by 
present methods of the OPA. In some cases, 
the fixing of prices under current formulas 
has taken as much as4months. Such delay 
is intolerable to business and very unfair to 
the consumer 

The decision of the House to abolish roll- 
back subsidies is also sound. Subsidies on 
meat are paid, but we do not get much of the 
available meat. And for what he does get. 
the consumer pays more above the maximum 
price than the amount of the subsidy. From 
the slaughterhouse to the dining table, the 
subsidy has long since lost its value com- 
pletely. 

If the OPA is to expire next spring, the 
subsidies must lapse then at the latest. 
They should not be taken off all at once. 
They should be removed piecemeal, but not 
too slowly. The situation will improve in 
the process. 

The OPA has been overstressing the im- 
portance of controls. And it is now wholly 


misrepresenting ‘tae effect of the House 
amendments. They are several steps in the 
right direction. 








Federal Expenditures and Balancing the 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave given me to revise and extend 
my remarks, I wish to include a radio 
address which I gave in Hartford, Conn., 
last week on the subject of Federal ex- 
penditures and balancing the. Budget. 

I wish to call the attention of Members 
of the House to the fact that during the 
months of February and March of this 
year the Federal Treasury showed a 
budgetary surplus. 


For tonight I have chosen the subject of 
Federal expenditures because a number of 
people have written of late asking the why 
and wherefore of Government spending. 
Why, they ask, has the President announced 
that the Budget may not be balanced before 
next year? Since the war is over, they ask, 
why have we not made larger cuts in Fed- 
eral expenditures? And some wonaer, too, 
why the warti.nc tax schedules were reduced, 
since buriness and industry and people are 
able to continue to pay higher taxes while 
there is work and production is high. 

Everyone, of course, fully appreciates the 
necessity of a balanced Budget. The house- 
wife knows that she cannot run her family 
into debt and have peace-of mind. She is 
given a certain amount of money and must 
plan her household expenses accordingly. 
The businessman knows that and so does 
the manufacturer. So does the Budget Di- 
rector of our country. There do come emer- 
gencies when a family or a business or a 
government has to run into debt. But so 
long as there is the capacity for produc- 
tion, so long as there are tangible assets 
which can be turned to income production, 
the debt need not be alarming. It is only 
when there is no hope of being able to pro- 
duce, to pay off the debt, that bankruptcy 
ensues, or insecurity, or chaos. That is 
definitely not the situation so far as the 
United States is concerned—far from it. 

By way of illustration, let me give you a 
bit of very encouraging information. Our 
Federal expenditures, swollen by war costs, 
reached a peak last year in June of nearly 
€10,000,000,000. That was one month after 
VE-day. By March this year Federal expend- 
itures had fallen to under $4,000,000,000, a 
cut of nearly 60 percent. These rapid de- 
creases will continue until we are on a peace- 
time basis. 

In the meantime, while expenditures have 
been rapidly decreasing, revenues have held 
up remarkably well. For example, as against 
expenditures of under $4,000,000,000 for last 
month, the receipts of the United States Gov- 
ernment amounted to $5,700,000,000. That 
represents a decline of 17 percent from the 
income the Government received in March 
of 1945, but as I said before, the total ex- 
penditures declined almost 60 percent for 
the same month. 

Full production, and that I must add, 
means full employment, is imperative for 
the maintenance of stable and prosperous 
economic conditions. And as the President 
observed a couple of weeks ago, “We are well 
on the highroad to full peacetime produc- 
tion.” 

Now let us briefly review the circumstances 
which form the immediate background for 
the budget for which the Congress is now 
appropriating. 
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The United States was fortunately spared 
direct property damage from the war. But 
the money cost of waging the war was enor- 
mous. We were able, by spending more 
money than our opponents, to give our armed 
forces greatly superior equipment, and so 
reduce our casualties. We were able to speed 
the victory by supplying our allies with goods 
and equipment they were not able to supply 
themselves. We spared no money in experi- 
menting with new equipment, with mirac- 
ulous instruments of warfare which would 
bring defeat to the enemy. The $2,000,000,- 
000 spent in developing the atomic. bomb 
dramatically shortened the war and saved 
countless American lives. 

All that required an immense industrial 
and financial effort at home, greater than 
ever before in peace or war. At the peak 
of the war, nearly one-half of the total prod- 
uct of the country was being devoted to war 
purposes. At the height of World War I, only 
one-quarter of home front production was 
directly devoted to the war’s prosecution. 
Compare also, the period of 19 months which 
represented our actual fighting period for 
World War I with 44 months for our actual 
fighting period of World War II. 

The war from which we are emerging be- 
longed to a vastly different age than the last 
cne, New weapons, devices, training, had to 
be worked out for new distances, strange 
lands, and fighting conditions. This was an 
air war as well as a land and sea war. We 
were fighting also against the greater period 
of time the enemy had for preparation, the 
tremendous inroads through conquest he had 
made before the first American shot was 
fired—indeed before the first Allied shot was 
fired. 

Those facts, which are well known to every 
American, bear repeating now when the fer- 
vor of war has died down, and some people are 
prone to foiget that an economy which was 
revolutionized over a period of 4 years can- 
not be brought tack to normal with one 
stroke. 

In the fiscal year which ended in June of 
1945, total Federal expenditures amounted to 
$100,000,00C,000, 90 percent of which were 
directly spent for the war. 

With the beginning of the demobilization 
period last fall, our major attention naturally 
turned to the liquidation of the war. This 
has its human side as well as its financial 
side. 

The human side was naturally given pri- 
ority. During the 8 months since the sur- 
render of Japan, about three-quarters of all 
those in the armed forces on VJ-day have 
been demobilized. The greater part of our 
troops had to be returned from abroad. Be- 
fore they could be returned to civilian life, 
their records had to be placed in shape, so 
that the country will be able to discharge 
any obligation it may owe them in the future 
for service-connected disabilities. They have 
been given their mustering-out pay and have 
been paid their fare back to their homes. 
Human demobilization has been costly, in 
terms of dollars. 

Next there are the expenses in connection 
with the demobilization of supplies. Not 
only our superiority in manpower but also 
our superiority in equipment and supplies 
spelled victory. It will go down as one of 
the miracles of this generation that this 
Nation, so unprepared for war, was able in 
so short a time to train and send to 70 
theaters of war throughout the world trained 
fighting troops and the equipment and sup- 
plies they needed to fight to victory. The 
jeeps and ducks, the guns and tanks, the 
radios and telephone wires, the food and 
clothing, sheets, bandages, and medicines, 
fire-fighting equipment, cigarettes and tooth- 
paste, anything and everything a soldier 
was provided in the States had to be trans- 
ported to him wherever he was sent to fight. 
All that, in addition to the tremendous 
amount of fighting weapons. Of course, at 
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times we provided more than was needed. 
Some of our supplies never reached their 
destination. Much was lost at sea. Much 
more was destroyed during battle, before it 
was put to full use. 

I remember Ernie Pyle’s vivid description 
of the beaches of Normandy during the first 
few days after the invasion, when he wrote 
of quantities of ammunition and personal 
supplies dropped by dead and injured sol- 
diers, left behind by fighting soldiers as they 
advanced on the expanding front. That was 
repeated over and over and over again 
wherever our soldiers fought. 

There was a period during the war when 
contracts for certain armaments were can- 
celed because it was felt there was a suf- 
ficient supply. A few months later those 
contracts were resumed in a mad race for 
more ammunition as our men approached 
Germany. Do you remember the Eattle of 
the Bulge and Eisenhower's frantic appeal 
for more arms? We learned then we could 
take’ no chances on sufficiency. We could 
not let down until the enemy’s last gun wes 
laid down. Better to have enough to waste 
than let one single American soldier, one 
single American unit, have one bit less than 
was needed. 

So our factories continued to produce at 
top speed. Many supplies already delivered 
to the Government before VJ-day had not 
been paid for at that time. Many other sup- 
plies which had not yet been delivered were 
in various stages of manufacture. 

The contracts for the delivery of most of 
these supplies were canceled. But their 
manufacturers. and the subcontractors and 
the sub-subcontractors of these manufac- 
turers had incurred many costs for which 
they had to be reimbursed. Much of this 
cost will come back to us as this prcperty 
is disposed of as surplus. But the initial ex- 
pense had to be paid for just the same. It 
will interest you to know also that more than 
75 percent of war plants have been cleared 
of Government machinery. 

Another war expenditure is in connection 
with the occupation of enemy countries and 
with relief of the destitution which has fol- 
lowed in the wake of war. These are neces- 
sary to secure the peace for which so many 
lives have been lost. 

The expenditures of demobilization and the 
termination of war contracts will, for the 
most part, be over by the end of this fiscal 
year. But those in connection with occupa- 
tion of enemy countries and relief of desti- 
tution abroad will last longer. And for a 
long time we will be faced with the expendi- 
tures incident to caring for the veterans and 
paying the interest and principal on the pub- 
lic debt. There will be other expenditures 
incident to keeping the peace through United 
Nations collaboration. The wonder is that 
we have been able to cut our spending as 
much and as rapidly as we have. 

But, «= I said earlier, high public expendi- 
tures are not cause for alarm so long as 
they can be offset by sufficient Government 
revenue. And the answer to that is full 
Froduction. Despite labor disturbances, the 
production of civilian goods is now proceed- 
ing at the highest rate which the « ry 
has ever known. As a result of swiftly de- 
clining Federal expenditures and well-main- 


tained revenues, the Federal Treasury sowed 
a budgetary surplus in February and again 
in March. There wil still be some deficit 
months, months in yhich no major taxes 


fall due. But the signs are already definite 
that we are on the way to a balanced budget, 
and if our amazing production can be main- 
tained, there is no reason why we cannot 
begin to reduce our public debt within an- 
other year. As a businessman, I want to see 
the public debt reduced as quickly as any- 
one, and as much as anyone I feel a 
that business and industry have turned the 
corner from the chaos of war. 


relief 
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And so has our Government. Our chief 
danger today is inflation. If we can exert 
enough will power and responsibility to con- 
tinue to fight off the snare of inflation, we 
will come through the still critical days ahead 
of us on a much sounder financial and eco- 
nomic basis than we did the last time. 
Through this policy America can look for- 
ward to its greatest prosperity, and security 
for all. 


Who Says House Crippled the OPA? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rumored that many Members of Congress 
are being flooded with mail criticizing 
the amendments adopted in the House 
to the bill to extend the life of the Office 
of Price Administration. Of course, this 
is true, but who is backing this barrage 
of mail? 

It has been charged that the amend- 
ments adopted were the result of selfish 
pressure groups, and by an unholy coali- 
tion of Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats- 

I believe it would enlighten the Con- 
gress and the public to make a study of 
the so-called pressure groups. On the 
evening when the House was voting on 
the amendments to the OPA, a high Gov- 
ernment official on a national radio 
hook-up started a high-pressure cam- 
paign to get people to write to their Rep- 
resentatives and Senators to defeat the 
House amendments. I am sure an in- 
vestigation would find that. thousands of 
telephone calls at Government expense, 
and many miles of driving public vehicles 
have been used during the past 2 weeks 
in the campaign to get support for the 
OPA’s position. Of course, the millions 
of dollars spent in propaganda publicity, 
telephone calls, and automotive trans- 
portation, come out of all the taxpayers, 
and are not usually referred to as money 
spent by selfish pressure groups. 

I am including in my remarks two edi- 
torials from the New York Times, one 
dated April 19, 1946, Congress and Price 
Control, and another dated April 29, 
Price Decontrol, and also an article in 
the April 19 issue of the New York Times 
analyzing the votes on the price-control 
amendments. I think these editorials are 
worthy of careful consideration by Mem- 
bers of Congress. 


[From the New York Times of April 19, 1946] 
CONGRESS AND PRICE CONTROLS 


It would be naive to suppose that the 
amendments piled on so lavishly by the 
House of Representatives in extending price 
control were all well considered. But most 
of them, if not right in detail, were right in 
principle. Price control is at best a secondary 
and transitional weapon against inflation. It 
has in many cases already outlived its useful- 
ness. It deals with the symptoms and con- 
sequences of inflation, not with its causes. 

Those who have been in direct control of 
OPA have failed to recognize this fact. They 


.flation. 


-as_ the first; 


have talked and acted as if price control were 
the central or sole method of combating in- 
They have failed to recognize its 
obvious effects in intensifying or prolonging 
shortages. They have failed to see any danger 
to a free economy in placing the fate of every 
industry and firm at the mercy of adminis- 
trative decision. 

They failed utterly to acknowledge that 
the whole problem they had to solve changed 
completely last August, when Japan capitu- 
lated. It was then no longer necessary to 
restrict and discourage civilian production, 
but, on the contrary, to speed as rapidly as 
possible a reconversion to civilian output. 
But the official price controllers continued to 
put more emphasis on prices than on produc- 
tion. They failed to recognize that the time 
had come to taper off price control in an 
orderly manner. They professed, it is true, 
not to wish to continue price control “a day 
longer than was necessary.” They promised 
to remove controls “as soon as supply comes 
into balance with demand.” But they forgot 
that.supply comes into balance with demand 
only at a price, and that it was within the 
power of OPA under this formula to per- 
petuate the supposed need for itself. 

They failed, in short, to give Congress any 
clear standards for decontrol. On the con- 
trary, the President and Mr. Bowles asked for 
the extension of OPA for another year “with- 
out amendment.’ When it became clear that 
Congress could not in peacetime reasonably 
be expected to give the Executive the same 
blanket powers over prices and wages that 
were embodied in the wartime stabilization 
acts, this was changed to a request to ex- 
tend price control “without crippling amend- 
ments.” But so far as OPA was concerned 
this second phrase seemed to mean the same 
for that agency objected to 
every amendment proposd to limit or taper 
off its purely discretionary powers. 

Congress was therefore compelled to draft 
tapering-off amendments. without guidance 
from OPA. It could hardly be expected to do 
@ perfect job. Indeed, in this particular 
task, it may be doubted whether any such 
thing as a perfect job is even theoretically 
conceivable. But if some of the House's 
main amendments are dubious in detail, they 
are none the less right in principle. There 
is a psychological advantage, for example, in 
extending OPA for only 9 months instead of 
for another full year. It puts OPA more 
clearly on notice that it cannot expect an 
indefinite series of snnual renewals and that 
it had better prepare this time for its own 
liquidation. 

The House was right, again, in seeking to 
taper off the subs'dy program, beginning im- 
mediately. The method it proposes may not 
be the best one possible; but the House was 
right in sensing the dangerous and inflation- 
ary nature of subsidies, which OPA author- 
ities have been expanding instead of con- 
tracting. The House may not have the per- 
fect formula, once more, in requiring OPA 
to lift price ceilings from a commodity when 
its annual production rate equals that from 
July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. But some 
definite, reasonably attainable standard for 
releasing controls automatically from one 
commodity after another had to be found; 
experience showed that Congress could not 
rely on mere administrative discretion. It 
is not easy to see, finally, how the amend- 
ment that OPA must price goods to yield 
cost-plus a reasonable profit will work out; 
but the OPA’s own formula has been in many 
cases so inflexible and indifferent to pro- 
ducers’ problems that some congressional 
compulsion on OPA to act more liberally was 
thought necessary. 

The Senate, let us hope, will consider these 
problems more carefully, to see whether bet- 
ter criteria for liberalization and termination 
of price control can be evolved. But when 
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‘Congress does this, it must remember that 


it is more necessary than ever to deal with 
the real causes of inflation. Its first task in 
that direction :nvst be to curb expenditures 
to bring deficit financing to. an end, and to 
stop the further increas< of money and bank 
credit. 


_ 


[From the New York Times of April 29, 1916) 
PRICE DECONTROL 


OPA officials have been particularly critica! 
of the House amendment which provides that 
price control should be lifted from items 
for which production has reached the 1940-41 
level. They fear that if this standard is 
adopted, price control would bé lifted from 
items which account for “over half of the cost 
of living.” However, neither Mr. Bowles nor 
any of his associates seems willing to suggest 
any alternative standard which would result 
in a more rapid decontrol of prices than has 
thus far taken place. 

The key to administration thinking on this 
matter is found in Mr. Bowles’ statement. that 
“we can't take the lid off for hali the econ- 
omy and hold it down for the rest.” He 
refers to “the unfairness and practical im- 
possibility of telling some business groups 
that the sky is the limit, while at the same 
time restricting other business groups and 
curbing landlords rigidly.” In other words, 


_it is claimed that whenever price control is 


lifted from any group of products the pro- 
ducers of items remaining under control are 
to that extent discriminated against. This 
is undoubtedly true, but it is not an argu- 
ment against decontrol. In fact, as we en- 
tered into the war period prices were fixed 
on a selective basis despite the “unfairness” 
to which Mr. Bowles refers. 

The _logical implications of Mr. Bowles’ 
philosophy is that we either control all prices 


or we control none—with no halfway situa- 


tion. But if such a policy were followed, 
price control might never be eliminated. It 


- would be much more helpful for OPA to pro- 


pose. realistic decontrol standards.than to 


. describe every. proposal as crippling. Con- 


gress seems determined to make sure that 


-price control does not last more than an- 


other year at most. OPA officials will make 
their most constructive contribution by 
pointing out how, in their jr igment, con- 
trols can be lifted promptly without too many 
adverse repercussions. Some maladjust- 
ments are inevitable as we return to a free 
economy. The problem is how to minimize 
them. 


[From the New York Times of April 19, 1946] 
TRACE OPA DEFEAT BEYOND COALITION—ANALYSTS 
FIND VOTES OF SOME DEMOCRATS OUTSIDE 
SOUTH HELPED CARRY AMENDMENTS—THEIR 
SWITCHING PIVOTAL—EAST, WEST, AND BORDER 
AID TO REPUBLICANS PREVAILED WHEN SOUTH- 

ERNERS WERE SPLIT 

(By C. P. Trussell) 

WASHINGTON, April 18.—The Republican- 
Democratic coalition in the House, by its 
drastic amending of the price control bill, 
again demonstrated not only strength but 
also the versatility of operations, which con- 
tinue to harass the administration leaders. 

Although it has been viewed widely as a 
coordinated group of only northern Repub- 
licans and southern Democrats functioning 
on signal, observers found today that in yes- 
terday’s voting it was more than that. 

Reaching beyond the solid South, it at- 
tained its objectives even when southern 
Democrats were badly split. Rather than be- 
ing organized, its members appeared to be 
taking only their own signals. 

Records showed that the Flannagan 
amendment, to eliminate meat subsidies and 
permit compensating price increases, would 
not have been adopted on the votes of Re- 














publicans and southern Democrats alone, 
Votes from nine border, eastern and western 
States put the amendment into the bill, 214 
to 182. 

While 54 southern Democrats supported 
the amendment, 34 voted against it. Had 
22 Democratic votes from Maryland, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Kentucky, California, New 
Mexico, West Virginia, Delaware, and Wiscon- 
sin supported the administration, the sub- 
sidy cut would have been rejected, 204 to 192. 

The records indicated also that extension 
of the Office of Price Administration for 1 
year from June 30 would not have been cut 
to 9 months except for the opposition votes 
of 11 Democrats from Ohio, California, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and West 
Virginia. 

Fifty-six southern Democrats voted against 
the reducing amendment, offered by Repre- 
sentative Wo.coTT, Republican, of Michigan, 
as against 33 who supported it. Instead of 
adoption by 209 to 189, records indicated, the 
amendment could have been rejected, 200 to 
198. 

An amendment, adopted by the House in 
committee status, would have eliminated all 
marketing controls on livestock and on edible 
products from livestock. It was finally re- 
jected by a vote of 233 to 172, with the 56 
southerners voting “no.” Had they func- 
tioned as a coalition then, the amendment 
would have been adopted, 228 tc 167, the tally 
indicated. 

The coalition did function with full force, 
however, on a Wolcott amendment to guar- 
antee cost-plus a “reasonable profit” to pro- 
ducers, processors, distributors, and retailers 
of each commodity handled. This proposal, 
described as dangerous to the stabilization 
program, was adopted 259 to 137. 

Of the 88 Democrats supporting it, 67 were 
from Southern States. The other 171 sup- 
porters were Republicans. Opposing it were 
126 Democrats, of whom 24 were southerners, 
9 Republicans, and 2 members of minor 
parties. 

With slightly less force, similarly conclusive 
divisions were noted in the adoption of the 
amendments which, as a whole, were likened 
by Chester Bowles, Director of Stabilization, 
to “a joy ride to disaster.” 





Disposal of Surplus Government 
Equipment and Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, com- 
ing daily to the desk of every Member 
of this House are letters from GI’s 
throughout this country. Most of them 
have to do with the difficulties these de- 
fenders of our country are having in 
securing equipment and supplies from 
our surplus war stocks. Every Member 
of this House believes that first call on 
these surplus goods should be given to 
those who on the battlefields have fought 
to perpetuate this Nation and all it stands 
for. Just why it is that those having in 
charge the disposal of these goods fail to 
function as the law passed by the Con- 
gress provides is more than a reasonable 
person can understand. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I enclose a 
letter from a former constituent of mine 
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in which he discusses the situation clear- 
ly and most comprehensively. I invite 
the attention of every Member of this 
body to this timely communication. 


St. HELEN RESORT ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., St. HELEN, MIcuH., 
Flint, Mich., April 10, 1946. 
Congressman Roy O. Wooprvrr, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wooprurr: Both my sons have 
recently been discharged, one from the Army 
and the other from the Navy, and one has 
applied for and has received certificates for 
purchase of surplus Government equipment 
iu the form of trucks, tractors, etc., his idea 
being to take over that portion of our work 
suitable for this type of equipment. 

The results of trying to make such pur- 
chases hav2 been very discouraging, and he, 
as well as myself, are finally convinced that 
it is impossible to get such equipment that 
is even in fit shape to drive away. 

About every 10 days he gets a list of equip- 
ment, but in about every case the equipment 
is located so far that the trip of inspection 
plus the trip to Chicago to make the purchase 
and then the expense of going back to the 
location after the equipment has been pro- 
hibitive. Twice in the past month he has 
received notices of equipment located at Bat- 
tle Creek, but in each case the notice has 
not been received by him until the last day 
of the sale. This same thing has happened 
with two of his friends, thus discounting 
the possibility of the mail going astray. 

Last week he got a notice of material lo- 
cated in Chicago, and we were prepared to go 
to Chicago and look this stuff over, and if 
anything suitable was found, to attend the 
sale also held in Chicago. However, our gen- 
eral property manager, who formerly lived 
in Chicago, had to leave to attend to some 
business in Chicago. I asked him to look 
this stuff over and to telephone me as to 
what he found before we went ourselves. 

This man, Mr. Nichols, knows machinery, 
having for the past 20 years been employed 
as service manager of some of the larger 
garages in Chicago. He telephoned me Mon- 
day night, April 8, to the effect that he had 
spent most of the day going over the equip- 
ment at the yard located at Ninety-fifth and 
Constance, in Chicago. He reported that this 
yard alone had thousands of pieces of vari- 
ous equipment, some of it new with less than 
a thousand miles registered, but that not a 
single piece of equipment listed on the sale 
could even be driven away, flat tires or none 
ec all, no batteries, broken windows, and the 
condition generally such that it was not fit 
for sale. He also reported that he overheard 
part of a conversation whereby he knows 
that a deal was being made whereby this 
party was getting his pick of equipment in 
the yard. He was a dealer and was buying 
a@ considerable number of trucks, etc. Just 
how much the “under the table” considera- 
tion was he didn’t know. 

Our banker here informed Kenneth when 
he was making the loan to purchase the 
equipment that he was wasting his time, as 
he had been informed by very reliable source 
that no equipment could be purchased at 
these sales that was fit to drive away with- 
out getting in touch with the proper persons 
and “taking care” of them. 

The city officials of Flint also attended a 
sale to buy trucks for the city and an article 
appeared in the paper that they had been 
unable to buy anything that could be driven 
away. 

I am writing you all this because I believe 
that if enough persons wrote their Congress- 
man of the rotten situation that Congress 
would take some action to change things 
as they now exist. Congress attempted to 
take measures that would enable the ex-GI 
to buy excess Government material. How- 
ever, further action must be taken if the 
ex-GI is to get the benefits Congress at- 
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tempted to give them. As it now stands, it 
is nothing but a racket with plenty getting 
their “palms greased” and if the service- 
man wants to buy anything he must go to 
a dealer and pay the long price. 

I was informed by a dealer in Saginaw, 
who has at various times plenty of good 
equipment, that it would be more or less 
useless for Kenneth to attend one of these 
sales and that if he did and was fortunate 
enough to find something that he thought 
he could drive away, that it would probably 
cost him more in the end than it would to 
buy the equipment from a dealer, and any- 
way “why shouldn't the dealers be entitled 
to an honest $200 to $400 profit.” 

I believe a serious mistake is being made 
and that something must be done to pro- 
tect the servicemen in the purchase of sur- 
plus. Either give them protection or let 
it be known that they can only buy through 
established dealers. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD C,. CARTER. 





Growing Russian Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSK]. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 21 
1946: 


GROWING RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 


Satisfactory relations with the Soviet 
Union must be based on facts frankly faced 
We cannot build on the sands of fiction. The 
ever clearer and most outstanding fact about 
the USSR today is a rapidly expanding policy 
of imperialism, or what at least looks mighty 
like imperialism. 

With characteristic and often effective 
strategy, the Soviets keep up a constant cry 
condemning British imperialism and charg- 
ing that America is imperialistic. This is the 
cover behind which Soviet imperialism is 
spreading in all directions and with a speed 
seldom matched, even in the bygone day: 
of Portuguese, Spanish, British, and French 
imperialistic growth. 

The most unfortunate part of the scene is 
of course, that this Russian imperialism 
comes at a time when the rest of the world 
has pretty much come to the decision that 
imperialism must go. We see the Philippines 
gaining their independence. We see a re- 
versal of imperialism in French Indochina 
as the native peoples gain steadily in auton- 
omy. We see growing political freedom—we 
don’t know the degrees yet—for the people 
of Indonesia. We see India verging on au- 
tonomy within the British Empire, or free- 
dom outside. We see Egypt negotiating for 
less British guidance. We see the British and 
French leaving Syria and the Lebanon. The 
important thing is not the evils that still re- 
main in these imperialisms but the gains 
that are being made toward freedom. 

At the same time we see . contrary Russian 
policy, thinly veiled by the oft-repeated 
excuse that the Soviets need friendly neigh- 
bors on their borders. What the world begins 
to ask is: Where are those borders? What 
about the neighbors of the neighbors of the 
neighbors? Where ends the right of the 
U. S. 8S. R. to impose, by Soviet arms or 
through minority Communist parties kept in 
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power by Soviet arms or prestige, its im- 
perialism upon these neighbors, and neigh- 
bors of neighbors? 

The Iranian issue sharply focuses world 
attention upon Soviet imperialism. So do 
Soviet claims to border territories with Tur- 
key, to the right to fortify the Dardanelles— 
as contrasted with the right to use them. We 
see Soviet imperialism in the recent attempts 
to secure vast land grants in Austria for 
permanent military occupation and settle- 
ment, above and beyond any Austrian law or 
control. 

We see it in Soviet insistence, now delaying 
any allied peace treaties, that all of eastern 
Europe be in a sort of closed Soviet zone, 
politically and commercially, without freedom 
of international trade for non-Soviet (or 
noncontrolled) countries, and without free- 
dom of international waterways. 

We see a Soviet-dominated Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Albania. We 
see a Czechoslovakia, happier than the oth- 
ers, because it has never had material hos- 
tility of the USSR or vice versa, but in the 
Soviet imperialistic orbit just the same, from 
which it could not depart if it wished. We 
see a Poland deprived of all right to act in- 
dependently of the USSR, a Finland whose 
military bases are in Russian hands. We 
do not see an Estonia, Latvia, or Lithuania 
any more—because they have been incor- 
porated in the Soviet Union. 

In Asia, we see an Outer Mongolia in firm 
Soviet control, an Inner Mongolia moving in 
that direction, and increasing Soviet influ- 
ence in Chinese Turkestan. We hear Soviet 
claims for the Dodecanese Islands in the 
Aegean and Tripolitania in north Africa. 

There is neither time nor space here to 
analyze each of these examples, to state the 
merits or weaknesses of the Soviet claims. 
It is the sum total that gives the picture of 
Soviet imperialism. And, thus far, it is a 
kind of imperialism which soon stifles the 
dissident and stills their voices. 

There are no Gandhis in Russia. 

The problem of the United States and oth- 
er powers in dealing with the Soviets has al- 
ways been difficult, due to the ideological 
gap and the mutual suspicions. The rise of a 
dynamic Russian imperialism does not make 
the probiem easier. But the first step is to 
recognize it. 





Shades of Lincoln and Jefferson in an O'd 
Log Cabin in Hodgeviile, Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I wish to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following edi- 
torial, entitled “Past and Present,” which 
appeared in the Portland Homebildor, 
published in Portland, Oreg., April 20, 
1946: 

PAST AND PRESENT 


haces of Lincoln and Jefferson in an old 
log cabin in Hodgeville, Ky.: 

Lincoln: “Tom, I regret that General Wash- 
ington and Andy Jackson could not be with 
us today snd 1 appreciate the fact that you 
came over, especially as your birthday was 
this month. A great deal has happened since 
1743, the year of your birth, and the fact 
that we are meeting in the little old log 
cabin where I was born should be a reminder 
of our down-to-earth philosophy and view- 
point.” 
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Jefferson: “Yes, Abe, and another thing, 
meeting at this Easter season is significant. 
This is a glorious season as you can see by 
looking out the door. The flowers are viewing 
the world through the blue grass, the trees 
are in bud and leaf, the birds carol the spring- 
tide, and all nature awakes. By the same 
token the people of the Nation are awaken- 
ing to a full realization of their rights and 
responsibilities with respect to their gov- 
ernment and are making their determination 
felt in the halls of Congress. This year 
should be a year of destiny, a year of ac- 
complishment, a year of action in govern- 
mental operation for the highest good of 
all.” 

Lincoln: “I think it will, Tom; I think that 
the theory of deficit spending, artificially in- 
duced scarcity, and waste of tax money and 
resources will be curbed drastically by the 
voice of the taxpayers and the statesmanship 
of those Senators and Congressmen who place 
the welfare of the country above political 
machinations.” 

Jefferson: “Yes, I am optimistic but we 
must be vigilant. Spending and waste are 
going on at a terrific rate and must be 
stopped. With regard to our material re- 
sources just look at the waste of surplus war 
materials overseas, look at the proposal to 
subject 100 ships, that cost millions of dollars, 
to destruction in an atom-bomb test, the 
ships to be laden with tanks, trucks, jeeps, 
and other material. Just the other day they 
took the famous old cruiser Boston, the ship 
that fired the first shot in the battle of Ma- 
nila Bay in 1&98, out in the Pacific, set her 
on fire and sank her. 

“This enormous waste of steel, when build- 
ers can’t get nails, soil pipe, hardware, and 
other materials, when foundries lack scrap 
iron, when farmers can’t get trucks, tractors, 
combines, plows, and cultivators, when peo- 
ple can’t get cars and trucks, when house- 
wives can’t get refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and other metal household necessi- 
ties, is subject to the most severe condemna- 
tion. 

“The Congress should call those respon- 
sible on the carpet and not alone censure 
them, but discharge them from all positions 
of authority and responsibility.” 

Lincoln: “Absolutely. These ships, trucks 
and equipment belong to all the people, they 
were paid for by taxes wrung from toil and 
deprivation. No man or set of men in gov- 
ernment should have the right to destroy or 
give away the property of our citizens. 
When we were in control we did not counte- 
nance waste and reckless, open-handed 
spending; we felt that we were the servants, 
not the masters, of the Nation; that economy, 
not prodigality, should govern our actions. 
And another thing, we didn’t believe in sub- 
sidies as a means of concealing the cost of 
living. Today it seems that the philosophy 
of fairy tales to the public, to lull them 
into supine docility, obtains in the minds 
and operations of far too many of our ad- 
ministrative heads. 

“They take the money away from the tax- 
payers, pay it out in subsidies and then tell 
the people that they are holding down the 
cost of living. They try to keep the right 
hand from kncwing what the left hand is 
doing. Why aren’t they politically honest, 
why don’t they lay the cards face up on 
the table for those who pay the bills to 
see? The American people have always been 
able to stand reality. I'll tell ycu the reason 
for this double dealing; if the truth about 
what goes on was known to all the people a 
wave of righteous indignation would sweep 
the country and there would be a much- 
needed housecleaning in Washington. We 
need less froth and more substance, less star- 
gazing and more reality, less theorizing and 
more common sense, less double talk and 
more clear-cut, out-in-the-open honesty.” 

Jefferson: “Abe, you’ve hit the nail on the 
head. We want free enterprise which will 





develop abundant production and abundant 
production will mean prosperity for all, 

“Well, I reckon I'll have to leave this 
wonderful State of Kentucky and get back to 
Monticello. In a couple of weeks I hope to 
have you, George, and Andy over for another 
conference on the state of the nation.” 

Lincoln: “Before you leave, I want you to 
go down to the pasture with me and see some 
mighty fine thoroughbreds, that are being 
trained for the Kentucky Derby this year.” 

The Shades stroll] down the lane leaving 
the little log cabin to the birds, the bees 
and the whispering trees. 

CarLos W. HUNTINGTON. 





The Case of 1,500,000 Armenians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, it is to- 
day my privilege and honor to submit to 
the membership and the country a state- 
ment of the case of 1,500,000 Armenians 
who ask no more than the reuniting of 
the territories of their ancient father- 
land under a flag of their own choosing, 
in the realization uf which they ask the 
support of the American people, their 
faithful allies in war, our traditional 
friends in peace. 

As there can be no peace perpetual on 
this earth until the national boundaries 
are drawn in accordance with the will of 
those who inhabit it, I respectfully com- 
mend this most timely statement to our 
President and to those who will assist 
him in the writing of the peace treaties 
that are to bring this frightful war to its 
legal termination as a document well 
worthy of his and their careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, the statement to which I 
have just referred follows: 


Tue CASE oF 1,500,000 ARMENIANS 


The case of the Armenian people posesses 
a special significance by virtue of their long 
and noble history and their contributions to 
world civilization and culture. The Arme- 
nians are one of the few ancient peoples of 
the world who have survived to the present 
day. Their history goes back to the very be- 
ginnings of. civilization on the plains of 
Mesopotamia. They were organized into a 
strong political state in very early times, and 
had important ties with the great states and 
empires of the ancient world. Through their 
long history they have demonstrated that 
they are a freedom-loving people. They were 
among the pioneers of the civilization and 
culture which the modern world inherited 
from the ancient world. They were the first 
nation to accept Christianity. Ever since 
they have stood as a bulwark against the 
invading hordes from the interiors of Asia. 
Against a background such as this, the claim 
of the Armenian people deserves special con- 
sideration at the bar of international justice. 


THE ADVENT OF THE TERRIBLE TURK IN HISTORY 


It is a notorious fact in history that the 
Turks, ever since their appearance in the 
Near East, the Balkans, and central Europe, 
maintained their rule over the countries they 
overran through a system of ruthless, calcu- 
lated, sustained terror. Against Christian 


peoples especially, their wrath was loosened 
Over them they im- 


with unmitigated fury. 








posed and maintained their rule through 
such instruments of terror and domination as 
periodic massacres, Officially sanctioned loot- 
ings, discriminatory taxations, deportations, 
starvation, disease, rape, abduction, prohibi- 
tion of the use of native tongues, and the 
abrogation of other fundamental political 
and civie rights. The long, black record of 
the terrible Turk is there for all to see. No 
word of apology can expunge one single line 
from its bloody pages. 

During the First World War, Turkish bar- 
barism sank to its lowest and most hideous 
depths. Goaded and guided by the Ger- 
mans, the Turks conceived and attempted 
to carry into execution the total extermina- 
tion of the Armenian people. And they 
almost succeeded in doing so. Through 
deportations, starvation, disease, and out- 
right slaughter they succeeded in reducing 
by more than one-half the Armenian popu- 
lation in the Armenian provinces of Turkey— 
a net loss of more than one million souls. 
Those who survived found themselves pover- 
ty-stricken, homeless immigrants in Iran, 
Iraq, Syria and the Lebanon, Egypt, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, France, the Americas, and 
in various parts of the Soviet Union. One 
million five hundred thousand Armenians 
from Turkish Armenia with few exceptions, 
and despite the generous efforts of their host 
countries to rehabilitate them, are still refu- 
gees looking forward to the day when they 
will be united in the historic land of their 
forefathers, to work out their own salvation 
and make their distinctive contribution to 
the life of the world. 


THE ARMENIANS AND THE ALLIES OF WORLD WAR I 


The Armenians did not resign to the fate 
meted out to them by the Turks. They 
fought back. The history of their heroic 
resistance in many sections of the country 
forms one of the glorious chapters in the 
annals of our people. They brought their 
moral and material support to the cause of 
the Allies. Their sons enlisted by the thou- 
sands in the Allied armies and distinguished 
themselves in battles against the armies of 
the common foe. 

The Allies, in return for the contributions 
which the Armenian people brought to the 
great cause of freedom and democracy, prom- 
ised their liberation and their establishment 
as an independent state. And in accordance 
with that promise the League of Nations 
authorized President Woodrow Wilson to 
draw the boundaries of a free and independ- 
ent Armenia. This was accepted by all the 
powers of the day, including Turkey. It 
was ratified by the Treaty of Sevres. 

That treaty, however, was never enforced. 
The sacred promises so solemnly made were 
forgotten or ;:acrificed one by one to the 
selfish interests of the great powers. And 
so would have ended, as the final act of the 
tragedy of the Armenian people, had not the 
great Russian people and the other peoples 
of the USSR come to the rescue and salvaged 
the remnants of the Armenian people. 


THE ARMENIANS AND THE UNITED NATIONS OF 
WORLD WAR II 


During World War II, the Armenians once 
more gave proof of their devotion to democ- 
racy and the cause of the United Nations. 
They fought once more with distinction with- 
in the armies of the United States and the 
United Nations. Sixty-four generals and 
over a quarter of a million Armenian soldiers 
of various ranks were within the Red Army 
alone. Army General Ivan Ohanes Bagra- 
mian, of the First Baltic Army, overran East 
Prussia, captured Koenigsberg, and became 
one of the outstanding generals of the Red 
Army. 


WHAT DID THE TURKS DO? 


In World War I, they allied themselves 
with Germany and fought to the bitter end 
against the Allied Nations, including the 
United States, and caused the prolongation 
of that war at the cost of the lives of mil- 
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lions of Allied soldiers. In World War II, 
they sought shelter under the cloak of spuri- 
ous neutrality, extending meanwhile to the 
Nazis assistance of every description which 
lay within their power. They went further 
and shamelessly proclaimed their desire to 
see a German victory. And they continued 
to oppress and liquidate the few hundred 
thousand Armenians who were still living 
in their borders. 


AMERICANS ALWAYS INTERESTED IN THE WELFARE 
OF THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE 


The American public has always been in- 
terested in th2 fate and welfare of the 
Armenian people, and they have generously 
contributed close to $150,000,000 during the 
past 50 years, through the American mis- 
sionaries, and through the Near East relief 
agencies. 


President Woodrow Wilson in a letter 
addressed to the President of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations on November 
20, 1920, says: 


This country has repeatedly declared its 
solicitude for the fate and welfare of the 
Armenian people in a manner and to an 
extent that justifies you in saying that the 
fate of Armenia has always been of special 
interest to the American people. 


Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby in 
a letter addressed to the French Ambas- 
sador, dated March 20, 1920, says: 


There can be no question as to the gen- 
uine interest of this Government in the plans 
for Armenia, and the Government of the 
United States is convinced that the civilized 
world demands and expects the most liberal 
treatment for that unfortunate country. 


The Secretary of State in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Italian Ambassador, Au- 
gust 10, 1920, says: 


Finally, while gladly giving recognition to 
the independence of Armenia, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has taken the 
position that the final determination of its 
boundaries must not be made without Rus- 
sia’s cooperation and agreement. Not only 
is Russia concerned because a considerable 
part of the territory of the new state of 
Armenia, when it shall be defined, formerly 
belonged to the Russian Empire; equally 
important is the fact that Armenia must 
have the good will and protective friendship 
of Russia, if it is to remain independent 
and free.* 


WHAT IS AMERICA GOING TO DO NOW? 


The American citizens of Armenian origin 
and the millions of their friends in this coun- 
try are distressed to notice a drift toward a 
pro-Turkish policy in the governmental cir- 
cles. Are we going to reverse our traditional 
policy of championing the cause of the mi- 
norities and the oppressed and side with the 
oppressor? If we uphold Turkish tyranny 
and perpetuate her seizure of the Armenian 
provinces, will it not amount to condoning 
the murders, the massacres, and all the woes 
and destruction brought by Turkey through- 
out the ages? 


TO SERVE ARMENIA IS TO SERVE CIVILIZATION 


The case of Armenia has also attracted 
the interest and sympathy of such honorable 
and illustrious men as James Bryce, William 
Gladstone, Georges Clemenceau, Woodrow 
Wilson, Nikolai Lenin, Anatole France, 
Fridtjof Nansen, Jean Jaures, and Joseph 
Stalin. These men demonstrated with their 
deep interest and active support of the case 
of Armenia that they agree in spirit with 
the words of one of them, William Gladstone, 
when he said, “To serve Armenia is to serve 
civilization.” Of all the Christian peoples 
who at some time or other in the past have 
been under Turkish rule, the Armenians are 


1Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1920, vol. III, pp. 804, 751, and 465. 
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the only ones who have as yet not secured 
their freedom and homeland from Turkey. 

In conclusion we rest our case on the fol- 
lowing facts: 

First. The Armenian people have been our 
allies in both World Wars and fought with 
us, side by side, and brought their full share 
of sacrifice in the victorious ending of both 
wars. 

Second. There are 1,500,000 Armenians 
scattered throughout the world, most of them 
still refugees from the First World War, who 
are anxious to return to their historic 
fatherland. The Soviet Union has given 
back the lands belonging to the Armenians 
by setting up an independent Republic of 
Soviet Armenia. 

Third. That this republic is not large 
enough to receive these scattered Armenians 
who want to be repatriated. President Wil- 
son has determined the boundaries for the 
Armenians, a determination which contem- 
plates the return of the Armenian provinces 
now under Turkish rule. This was deter- 
mined at the request of the League of Na- 
tions and accepted and recognized by it and 
by Turkey as well. 


CAN WE BE INDIFFERENT OR REFUSE THIS MORAL 
SUPPORT? 


We speak on behalf of 1,500,000 victims of 
a tyranny and a terror, which neither in de- 
gree, nor in extent differs from the vials of 
wrath, which the Nazis poured in this war, on 
the innocent and helpless peoples of Europe. 
And we speak on behalf of the just and con- 
structive aspirations of a people who have 
every right to express the hope that this time 
they will not be made pawns on the inter- 
national chessboard of power politics. 

These are our reasonable demands: so long 
as these aspirations of the Armenian people 
remain unrealized, so long will the Armenian 
people remain at odds with Turkey. Until a 
new justice is born out of the centuries-old 
injustices done to the Armenians, there can 
be no permanent peace between them and 
the Turks. The Armenian people want to 
live at peace with their neighbors, even with 
Turkey, and they believe that a just and 
honorable peace is in the interest of all par- 
ties concerned. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Bepros LERZIAN, 
President. 





Movement to the Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTUS W. BENNET 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
Times of April 12, 1946, headed ““Move- 
ment to the land,” as follows: 

The annual report of the Jewish Agricul- 
tural Society presents much interesting in- 
formation on the growth of a movement from 
urban to rural areas. The society, supported 
by funds derived from Baron de Hirsch foun- 
dations, has existed for 46 years. Its pur- 
pose is to expand and strengthen the Jewish 
farm group. Its efforts at present tend to 
center on aiding returning veterans, dis- 
placed workers, and white-collar men who 
seek a livelihood in farming. The society 
has never urged a mass movement of Ameri- 


can Jews to the soil. It anticipates no such 
development. But it does believe, in the 
words of Dr. Gabriel Davidson, executive 
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head of the organization, that “the stronger 
the agricultural base of American Israel, the 
stronger will be the house resting on it.” In 
the slow but sure building of that base the 
society has been singularly successful. Once 
settled on the soil, the Jewish farmer tends 
strongly to remain there. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society has granted 
14,629 farm loans aggregating more than 
$10,000,000. In 1945 it loaned $188,231 to 
Jewish farmers in 11 States. Repayment on 
such loans has been consistently high. The 
society’s farm-employment department has 
placed about 20,000 young men. In the more 
populous Jewish rural areas society agents 
move from farm to farm, giving advice on 
all phases of agriculture. The society con- 
ducts farm classes in this city and publishes 
a magazine. It aids Jewish refugees to set- 
tle on farms. It has helped to develop the 
thiiving Jewish farming community at El- 
lenville, N. Y. It has recently opened a 
branch office in Los Angeles, where the Jew- 
ish community is rapidly expanding. The 
year ahead, continuing the work of agri- 
cultural reconversion to peace under encour- 
aging conditions, is expected to be one of 
the most active in the society’s long and 
useful record. 


People Protest Against Government Food 
Bungling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I get letters of protest 
against Government restrictions and 
Government policies. Right now every 
effort is’ being made to save food for 
famine-stricken people in the old world 
Such a program is laudable and will meet 
with universal approval. No one wants 
America to fail in its high traditions of 
help for the unfortunate over the period 
of its existence. When there was a 
famine in Russia around about 1920, this 
country came to the rescue. Such has 
ever been the story when unfortunate 
people were involved. 

It is sad to contemplate, Mr. Speaker, 
our present inability to render a full 
measure of help to the unfortunate 
starving people: In this land of abun- 
dance why do we find it necessary now to 
dislocate all of our economic processes in 
order to help our unfortunate neighbors 
in foreign lands? The American people 
are going to be asked this question more 
and more. They are entitled to an an- 
swer. For 13 years the New Dealers and 
brain trusters have been in full control 
of our Government. They have shaped 
its policies, decreed its laws, and had 
everything their own way. They have 
taken full opportunity in this land of 
plenty to overlook a constructive course 
of action that would help not only 
Americans, but other people so sadly in 
need of assistance now. 

These people in control of the admin- 
istration have deliberately established as 
part of their Government policy the doc- 
trine of scarcity. This means scarcity 


of food. It dates back to the Henry 
Wallace days when it was fashionable 
to burn up the pigs and plow up the 
corn. Then along comes this thing 
called OPA, and their policy makers fol- 
low through perfectly. They have made 
it impossible over a period of years for 
agricultural folks to produce food unless 
they were willing to do so ata loss. The 
result has been a curtailment of food 
production. This foolish and tragic 
policy has been followed in spite of the 
fact that in the aftermath of every war 
famine always follows. Yet, these pink- 
parlor “do gooders” failed to recognize 
these facts and just did nothing. They 
remind me of the old days when the hogs 
wallowed around in the mud hole down 
on the Indiana farm in the summer dog 
days of August. Our present Govern- 
ment policies have been just about as 
constructive as the hog episode—play 
around and do nothing. 

I call attention to these patent condi- 
tions because when people want to know 
who is to blame, they are entitled to an 
answer. We are going to have a short- 
age of bakery products very shortly. It 
all could have been avoided if the doc- 
trine of scarcity had been abandoned a 
long time ago. The following memo- 
randum was furnished me and will be of 
interest: 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE MAKERS OF FLOUR 
AND THE BAKERS OF BREAD? 


These are just a few facts which will be 
of interest when bread disappears from the 
table of the American housewives. Recently, 
and on February 15, 1946, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced the promulgation of 
War Food Order No. 144, which required all 
concerns manufacturing flour to change their 
methods of manufacture as of March 1. They 
were required to use 80 percent of the whole 
wheat grain in flour instead of the customary 
72 percent formerly used. 

There was a lot of protest against this or- 
der. Some people claimed that the dark 
bread which would result was not as good as 
the standard white bread. However, the an- 
nouncement of this order on February 15 
had two direct results. First, it encouraged 
the housewife to lay in all the extra flour 
she could find money to buy, and she did 
exactly that. One firm which manufactures 
flour tells me, and figures show, in one town 
a change as follows: 

As of January 1946, they sold 1,500 sacks 
of flour. 

In February 1946, they sold 6,620 sacks of 
flour. 

In March 1946, after the so-called dark 
flour was manufactured, they sold 662 sacks 
of flour. 

The other interesting development had to 
do with the food furnished from the so-called 
byproducts of flour for food to animals. This 
was known as mill feed. This would, of 
course, cut down the amount of mill feed 
made from wheat from 28 percent of the 
wheat to 20 percent of the wheat. This 
meant about 30 percent less of what we call 
bran, standard middlings, and other feeds 
for the chickens, cattle, and the hogs. 
Mark you, this was taking place at the time 
when there was and still is an acute short- 
age of corn and other feed grains for live- 
stock. 

The purpose of this war food order No. 
144 was to make available more wheat for 
export for the purpose of feeding people in 
famine-stricken sections of the Old World. It 
was estimated that 25,000,000 bushels of 
wheat would be saved by this plan for ex- 
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port purposes. People in the milling indus- 
try pointed out that no actual saving would 
result. No one has yet pointed out where 
there was a saving. 

Then in order to make confusion more cer- 
tain the Secretary of Agriculture promul- 
gated amendment No. 6 to war food order 
No. 144 and this amendment was to take 
effect April 22, 1946. It restricted the pro- 
duction of flour for domestic distribution to 
75 percent of a like amount shipped for a 
corresponding period of time in 1945. In 
plain language, the purpose of the order was 
to cut down the consumption of flour for 
bread and other baking purposes to 75 per- 
cent of the 1945 use and the man who 
manufactures the flour i left to do the ra- 
tioning or the distribution, without any 
regulations or procedure established. The 
purpose of this further order was to in- 
crease the amount of wheat available for 
export purposes. At the same time that 
this order was made effective there was an- 
other order known as amendment No. 7 
which forbid the millers to have more than 
@ 21-day supply of wheat for purposes of 
making domestic flour. Any wheat in ex- 
cess came within the jurisdiction of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation which 
has been designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as the wheat export agency for 
foreign countries was authorized to pay 30 
cents per bushel more than the established 
market price of wheat, otherwise known as 
the established ceiling price of wheat. 
Some people say that this put the Govern- 
ment in the black market. This means, of 
course, that the Government will get all 
the wheat if it needs all of it, and nobody 
else will get any wheat, so long as the plan 
to export wheat under these conditions shall 
prevail. 

What does this mean to the housewife 
and other people who eat bread? It means 
that when a flour mill has used up the 21- 
day maximum supply of wheat it can get no 
more wheat except from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation has said that no more wheat 
will be allotted for domestic flour produc- 
tion until the commitments for export wheat 
have been filled. 

This means that the rather modest-sized 
flour mill which has agreed to sell flour in 
May and June to veterans’ hospitals, for 
example, simply cannot make delivery of 
more than a portion of the amount which 
they agreed to deliver pursuant to orders 
taken before these regulations were estab- 
lished. These orders were taken in good 
faith and in normal course of trade delivery 
would be made in full. 

A representative of the milling industry 
consulting with Department of Agriculture 
officials made the proposition that the mill- 
ing company would like to keep its men 
employed and therefore would like to make 
flour for export purposes. He further 
pointed out that the standard specifications 
for flour sacks for export purposes required 
the use of heavy jute sacks which could 
be supplied only from Calcutta and which 
could not be delivered before July or August. 
This, of course, means that there would be 
no object in grinding flour for export pur- 
poses during May or June because there 
would be no jute sacks or standard con- 
tainers. The manufacturers of flour sacks 
have stated that while cotton sacks would 
meet the requirements, and cotton is a do- 
mestic product, on account of Government 
restrictions, they would not be able to supply 
thor> sacks until July or August. Same 
result. 

It is said to be a fact, by strange coinci- 
dence, that Great Britain has her flour mills 
in good condition and is ready, able, and 











anxious to grind all the export wheat that 
we ship and put it in the jute sacks which 
she has on hand, for delivery to famine- 
stricken sections. Someone was unkindly 
enough to suggest that the sacks would bear 
British labels even though it were American 
wheat and fwur. 

The story of the flour sacks indicates that 
somebody does not want to have flour manu- 
factured in this country for export purposes 
and, of course, that leaves more wheat to be 
sent abroad with the results above suggested. 

Under these existing orders the typical mill 
which I have been discussing will have to 
stop the manufacture of flour by the middle 
of May. It is true that some of its cus- 
tomers will have flour on hand to run them 
for sometime. Some’customers who have not 
laid in stock ‘vill not have any flour to sell. 
The economic dislocation of this is far-reach- 
ing and will be widespread. The small bak- 
eries which have been supplying you with 
pies and cakes and pastries, unless they have 
laid in a supply of flour, will simply have to 
quit because there will ve no flour available 
after the middle of May. These facts could 
be amplified and worked out more in detail 
but the American public when it is not able 
to get bread in May, June, and July should 
be told now that these Government orders 
are going to be responsible for a bread famine 
which is predicted by well-informed people 
at this time. 

It is apparently the purpose of the admin- 
istration to suspend temporarily the manu- 
facture of flour for domestic purposes in this 
country, so that more wheat will be available 
for export purposes during the coming weeks. 

There will be no relief from these condi- 
tions until a new wheat crop is available in 
the United States. That means that there 
will be an acute shortage of flour products, 
bread, pastry, and so forth, until fall when our 
new crop of wheat is available for the millers. 

The people ought to know that this policy 
of the Government regarding wheat appears 
to be based on the idea that they are going 
to take all available wheat now and dur- 
ing the next 2 or 3 months, regardless of 
what happens, and ship the wheat to Europe. 
If this is true, the American people ought 
to be told the facts and they ought to be 
given the reasons. Everyone in America 
wants to help those who are facing starva- 
tion. If this procedure is the only way out, 
the American people will gladly cooperate. 

However, questions will be asked and we 
are entitled to have them answered fairly 
and accurately. It will be pointed out that 
this procedure is so drastic as to work un- 
told hardship on our milling industry and 
on the consuming public. Bread is our 
cheapest food and this policy of taking bread 
off the market will boost the cost of living 
for man, woman and child in America. The 
administration can tell us Whether it would 
be more sensible to allot a percentage of 
wheat to the millers to be made into flour 
for domestic use and then export all the 
balance of the wheat available for famine 
stricken Europe. If that procedure is not 
possible, it will be interesting to know why 
it is not possible. 

Following World War I, if my memory 
is correct, Herbert Hoover was Food Admin- 
istrator and used a rather simple method of 
meeting the famine requirements in Europe. 
Briefly stated, the Government through its 
agency handled all wheat and allotted so 
much to domestic use and so much for 
export. There was no great confusion or 
hardship and the record shows that Mr. 
Hoover did a marvelous job of rendering 
help to the unfortunate in other lands. We 
hope that the present top-heavy set-up as 
disclosed in their war food orders will not 
defeat their own purpose but will in some 
way make more wheat available, without 
completely disrupting our orderly American 
processes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I see that a new journal devoted to di- 
plomacy and intergational cooperation is 
now being published in Washington, 
D. C. The Times-Herald of Sunday, 
April 28, 1946, refers to the first copy as 
“the journal of diplomacy in action.” 
Volume 1, No. 1, of the International 
Journal is dated May 1. In an editorial 
which gives its purpose and aim it says 
that it makes its appearance at a critical 
juncture in world affairs. It states: 

Devoted to the promotion of international 
cooperation, it firmly believes that diplomacy, 
properly conducted is our first line of defense 
against war, and that diplomats, freed of the 
corroded shackles of an antiquated tradition, 
are the best guarantors of peace. 


The editor of this new International 
Journal is Mr. Ladislas Farago, so the 
Sunday Times-Herald of April 28, 1946, 
states, who has been making his home in 
Washington since 1942 with his wife. 
Both are Hungarian born. The article 
in the Times-Herald further states with 
reference to Mr. Ladislas Farago: 

From 1942 until March 4, 1946, Mr. Farago, 
who is past 40, has been in a war job with 
the Navy in the office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. All the work in the publication 
has been done since then. For the 15 years 
prior to that time he has been a foreign cor- 
respondent, covering the League of Nations, 
Ethiopian war, the civil war in Spain, and 
other news-headlining events. He has 
worked for American press associations and 
leading newspapers as well as European pub- 
lications. 


Mr. Ladislas Farago, aside from being 
the author of Arabian Antic, Palestine at 
the Crossroads, the Riddle of Arabia, 
Abyssinia on the Eve, and German Psy- 
chological Warfare, also contributed an 
article to the magazine Ken under date 
of November 3, 1938, which, if an accu- 
rate statement of fact, and not a figment 
of fancy, is an astounding disclosure. 
I hope that if Mr. Ladislas Farago dis- 
covers and reveals another piece of in- 
ternational villainy comparable to the 
one he presented in Ken in 1938, one as 
likely to involve the United States in war, 
that such revelation will be widely pub- 
lished for the benefit of the people and 
not be suppressed by the international 
warmongers and money changers as was 
done in the case of the Ken magazine 
article. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
the article by Mr. Ladislas Farago pub- 
lished in the magazine Ken, November 3, 
1938: 





INSIDE THE FOUR-POWER PACT 
(By Ladislas Farago) 


(At Berchtesgaden, der Chamberlain tried 
to extend the Axis to take in Paris and Lon- 
don. But the British and French people 
couldn’t be taken in. So they had to be 
chloroformed with fear. Thus London's 
Wall Street, dragging France by the franc, 
could at last join the Fascists openly, as it 
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has planned secretly for 4 years. Here's the 
scenario of history's boldest farce.) 

In spite of Britain's frenzied war prep- 
arations, in spite of the trenches dug in 
the Royal Park, of the calling up of reserves, 
of the rationing of foodstuffs and of the 
Royal declaration of a state of emergency, 
Arthur Neville Chamberlain was determined 
to keep cut of war at any price rather tha 
to fight Germany as a partner of Russia. 
In this the British Prime Minister was fol- 
lowing not only his own policy, but was act- 
ing under direct, unmistakable instructions 
from Montagu Collet Norman, for 18 years 
governor of the Bank of England. Shortly 
before the Czechoslovakian crisis became 
acute, Norman had warned Chamberlain 
that under no circumstances was he to com- 
mit Britain to join the Soviet Union against 
Germany. On the contrary, Chamberlain was 
to do everything in his power to get Ger- 
many into a united front against Russia. 

While there can be no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Chamberlain's love of peace, 
this ultimate aim was the guiding motive 
which induced him to fly to Berchtesgaden 
and to Godesberg. The Four-Power Confer- 
ence in Munich, a long desired dream of 
Herr Hitler, was the climax of a scheme 
prepared 4 years ago by the directors of the 
Bank of England, in cooperation with an 
influential Carlton Club clique and with the 
heads of Britain’s armament factories. 

Whatever Chamberlain told the people of 
England about his frantic endeavors and 
self-sacrificing efforts, he did not tell the 
complete story. He failed to mention the 
warning of Montagu Norman, the pressure of 
certain city circles, and his own preference 
for even the most humiliating peace to avoid 
alliance with the Soviet. 

In the spring of 1934 a Select group of 
city financiers gathered around Montague 
Norman in the windowless building of the 
Bank of England in Threadneedle Street. 
Among those present were Sir Alan Ander- 
son, partner in Anderson, Green & Co.; Lord 
(then Sir Josiah) Stamp, chairman of the 
LMS Railway system; Edward Shaw, chair- 
man of the P. & O. Steamship Lines; Sir 
Robert Kinderslay, a partner of Lazard Bros.; 
Charles Hambro, partner in Hambros Bros., 
and C. F. Tiarks, head of J. Schroeder Co. 

Mr. Norman spoke of the political constel- 
lation of Europe and of the future outlook. 
In his opinion the issue which has dominated 
British politics during the past 15 years was 
still the burning one: the destruction of the 
Soviet regime in Russia. For the past 15 
years, he argued, Britain had been conduct- 
ing a campaign to this end, alone. He 
counted out France, a declining power, and 
Italy, burdened with too many domestic dif- 
ficulties, as possible partners, in the success- 
ful completion of the program. But now a 
new power was established on Europe's polit- 
ical horizon, namely: Nazi Germany. Hitler 
had disappointed his critics. His regime was 
no temporary nightmare but a system with 
a good future, and Mr. Norman advised his 
directors to include Hitler in their plans. 

There was no opposition and it was decided 
that Hitler should get covert help from Lon- 
don’s financial section until Norman will have 
succeeded in putting sufficient pressure on 
the government to make it abandon its pro- 
French policy for a more promising pro- 
German orientation. 

Immediately the directors went into action. 
Their first move was to sponsor Hitler's secret 
rearmament just about to begin. Using their 
controlling interests in both Vickers and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, they in- 
structed these two huge armament concerns 
to help the German program by all means at 
their disposal. Both Vickers and I. C. I. were 
quite willing to cooperate, especially since 
this now official policy of London's City was 
in line with their own anti-Russian plans. 
Long before Montagu Norman decided to use 
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Hitler, Vickers had created a ring of arma- 
ment factories in all countries which seemed 
Russia’s potential enemies. They controlled 
the Societé Polonaise de Matérielle de Guerre 
in Poland, the Mitsui Japanese Steel Works in 
Japan, the Vickers Terni and the Armstrong 
Pozznoli in Italy, and were working in close 
contact with Krupps and a number of other 
armament factories in Germany. In fact 
they were represented everywhere along the 
future front against Russia. This anti- 
Soviet ring was well established already be- 
fore Japan, Germany, and Italy agreed upon 
their own political anti-Komintern pact. 

Soon, the British Navy was won over to the 
Banks’ pro-German policy. 

The first success in this positive German 
orientation was the Anglo-German naval 
agreement, which was the actual start of Hit- 
ler’s realization of his crusade against the 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty. There 
was much more in that agreement than the 
mutual limitation of England’s and Ger- 
many’s naval strength. It was agreed that 
the admiralty and the German naval com- 
mand would work in the closest possible co- 
operation: secret clauses provided for an ex- 
change of naval intelligence: diverse informa- 
tion and details of inventions concerning 
naval construction. Shortly after the agree- 
ment was signed an English commission con- 
sisting of six high admiralty officials journeyed 
to Berlin, set up headquarters in a board- 
ing house in Berlin’s In den Zelten, and sur- 
veyed Germany’s naval strength. It was sug- 
gested to Germany that it abandon the metric 
system on its naval units and to adopt the 
English linear system in order to enable Eng- 
lish armament manufacturers to supply am- 
munition promptly should the German Navy 
be engaged against Russia in the Br'tic Sea. 
Simultaneously Germany placed at the dis- 
posal of the British admiralty an invention 
by the staff of the Berlin Technical College 
for use in submarine construction. 

The London war cffice followed suit. They 
agreed to a Berlin suggestion to exchange of- 
ficers of the fighting forces, and in 1934 three 
German cfficers came to London, while three 
English officers were sent to the German War 
Ministry. On the same year English arma- 
ment firms placed huge advertisements in the 
Militaerisches Wochenblatt, offering for sale 
tanks and guns, prohibited by the Versailles 
Treaty. A statement made by General Sir 
Herbert Lawrence, chairman of Vickers, fur- 
rished the necessary evidence that the British 
Government knew about and approved these 
advertisements. When, at his company’s an- 
nual meeting, he was asked to give the as- 
surance that Vickers arms and munitions 
were not being used for secret rearming in 
Germany, he replied: “I cannot give you an 
assurance in definite terms, but I can tell you 
that nothing is done without the complete 
sanction and approval of our own govern- 
ment.” 

Between 1934 and 1937 Montagu Norman 
made several attempts to win Baldwin over 
to his anti-Russian front. But this “elder 
statesman” stubbornly resisted the Gover- 
nor’s persistent attacks; for even thourh he 
was no friend of Russian orientation, when 
faced with a choice he considered Hitler worse 
than Stalin. Nevertheless, Norman succeeded 
in planting the idea in the minds of several 
members of Baldwin’s Cabinet. The first 
minister to join Norman’s anti-Russia, pro- 
German front was Sir Thomas Inskip, Min- 
ist-r of Coordination of Defense, whose anti- 
Russian attitude was a family affair. Sir 
Thomas, oft described as the most pious 
Englishman, was an old hand at anti-Russian 
activities; his father-in-law, the Earl of Glas- 
gow, is the founder and leader of the “Chris- 
tian Campaign Against Russia.” The sec- 
ond Cabinet member to come into line was 
Sir John Simon, who later was rewarded for 
his support by elevation to the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, an office most closely 
connected with the bank. The greatest vic- 
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tory was scored when Arthur Neville Cham- 
berlain, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was also won for Montagu Norman’s plan. 
This decision made him Baldwin's successor, 
when Britain’s elder statesman resigned after 
the coronation. With Chamberlain’s moving 
into 10 Downing Street, thé bank’s anti- 
Soviet policy made its triumphant entry into 
Whitehall. 

It is easy to understand Chamberlain’s de- 
cision to adapt this policy when one consid- 
ers how closely he is connected with the 
financial clique and the armament industry. 
Among his extensive financial holdings is a 
considerable block of Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries shares, 833 preferential and 5,414 
ordinary ones. His son, Francis Chamber- 
lain, is on the staff of Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ sales organization at the main 
Office in Birmingham. 

At the time Chamberlain replaced Baldwin 
at No. 10, Germany had an able and popular 
spokesman in London: Field Marshal Werner 
von Blomberg. The then German War Min- 
ister had come to London to represent Hitler 
at the coronation and stayed for several 
weeks after the ceremonies were ended. He 
utilized his stay to good advantage for mo- 
mentous conferences with city circles as well 
as with the new masters in Downing Street. 
In his meetings with Chamberlain he is 
known to have proposed closer Anglo-Ger- 
man cooperation along the following lines: 

Hitler was to annex Austria and dismem- 
ber Czechoslovakia; in addition England 
would, in due course, return to Germany 
some of her lost colonies. Moreover the 
British would use their influence in Paris 
to break up the Franco-Russian alliance and 
to force Czechoslovakia to sever her connec- 
tion with the Soviet. In return Hitler would 
join the British anti-Soviet front, agree to 
a certain limitation of armaments, and enter 
into a four-power pact including France and 
Italy. 

Chamberlain agreed to the proposals, and 
the complete reorientation of Britain's for- 
eign policy began. 

Early in June 1937 he summoned Anthony 
Eden to his office, and instructed him to 
abandon the traditional Foreign. Office policy 
based on Anglo-French-Russian cooperation. 
He cautioned him to avoid anything which 
might be construed as an affront against 
Germany. Finally he told Eden to suggest 
to the French Government, that they make 
a gesture indicating a departure from Franco- 
Russian cooperation. The Foreign Secretary 
attempted a tepid resistance, but Chamber- 
lain confronted him with the alternative: 
yield or resign. Eden yielded. The first 
overt act in this new British policy came a 
few days later. when the Foreign Office con- 
voked a miniature four-power conference to 
discuss the patrolling of Spanish coastal 
Present in Mr. Eden’s office were 
Conte Grandi, the Italian, the French, M. 
Corbin and Herr von Ribbentrop, the Ger- 
man Ambassador; the Russian Ambassador, 
Ivan Maisky was ignored. 

Then and there a new diplomatic precedent 
was created. Previous to June 1937, M. 
Maisky was persona grata with Mr. Eden, and 
among the first to be informed of every 
British move in Europe. Now information 
was refused to him. On the occasion of 
Daladier’s first visit to London, when the 
Franco-British agreement was signed, this 
practice nearly brought an open break in 
Anglo-Russian diplomatic relations. Both 
the German and Italian Embassies were con- 
stantly kept informed b: the Foreign Office, 
yet the Russians were left completely in the 
dark. M. Maisky himself dashed to Downing 
Street, at first he asked, then demanded the 
same information that was handed to his 
Fascist colleagues, but he was unable to 
obtain anything other than the official com- 
munique. He turned to the French delega- 
tion, referred to the then still existing 
Franco-Russian pact, but M. Daladier, too, 
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refused to disclose to him what the Germans 
and Italians were permitted to learn. 

At last the desperate Ambassador con- 
tacted French newspaper correspondents 
camping in the Savoy Hotel, and got from 
them the inside story of the agreement which 
he wired to Moscow. At the same time he 
informed Stalin of the circumstances. His 
report drove Stalin intoafury. Stalin sum- 
moned his own inner cabinet and told them 
he would accept Chamberlain’s challenge and 
recall Maisky from London. Litvinov, how- 
ever, pointed out that such a withdrawal! in 
these extremely tense times would be a seri- 
ous mistake and that it was vital to have a 
first-rate diplomat in London. Maisky re- 
mained as an observer rather than an Am- 
bassador. 

Eden's other assignment—the breaking up 
of the Franco-Russian pact—turned out to 
be a more difficult task. Leon Blum flatly 
refused to act upon Eden’s “friendly ad- 
vice,” and—for awhile—the situation re- 
mained unchanged. Then the Bank of 
England stepped in. She decided to buy 
France out of her Russian commitment on 
the installment plan. A bear raid was made 
on the franc, and soon the Blum government 
was compelled to ask financial aid from Eng- 
land. Vincent Auriol, the Finance Minister, 
contacted Montagu Norman and asked for 
a loan of $600,000,000 but was told point 
blank that the Bank of England did not con- 
sider a France under Blum sufficient guar- 
anty. With the loan refused, Blum was 
unable to maintain his position and was 
succeeded by Camille Chautemps, whose 
Finance Minister, Bonnet, was Norman's man. 
Then a loan of $200,000,000 was advanced 
and more promised subject to the following 
conditions: A gradual departure from the 
popular front; a new government with Da- 
ladier as Premier; the abandonment of the 
Franco-Russian pact. Even though Daladier 


advanced to the premiership, the bank still 


refused to pay over the second installment, 
chiefly because Paul-Boncour, who had been 
made Foreign Minister, was suspected by the 
bank of pro-Russian sympathies. Norman 
then advised Daladier that he would be given 
another $200,000,000 only if Bonnet were to 
replace Paul-Boncour at the Quai d’Orsay. 
The French yielded again, and now Montagu 
Norman could direct France’s foreign policy 
in the anti-Soviet manner, decided at the 
fateful meeting in Threadneedle Street 4 
years before. 

Not until late spring of 1938 did France 
receive the third installment, this time for 
agreeing to disregard the Russian commit- 
ment. After Hitler annexed Austria, Daladier 
and Bonnet flew to London. Desperately in 
need of money and scared by Hitler’s steady 
expansion, they submitted to everything 
Norman dictated through Chamberlain. 

Under norma] circumstances this painless 
dissolution of the Franco-Soviet pact would 
never have botkered Stalin, who was dis- 
gusted with France’s attitude in the Spanish 
civil war. During my stay in Moscow in the 
summer of 1937 I was told by a high official 
of M. Litvinov’s commissariat that the Krem- — 
lin was considering Russia’s withdrawal from 
the pact, and a complete redirection oi the 
Soviet’s foreign policy. However, in the de- 
cision to sacrifice Czechoslovakia to the in- 
terests of the Fascist and semi-Fascist pow- 
ers, Stalin saw an opportunity to raise the 
stature of the Soviet Union before the public 
opinion of the world. While the democracies 
with London as their headquarters were 
sketching the mutilation of Czechoslovakia, 
Stalin instructed Litvinov to assure President 
Benes that Russia would honor her obliga- 
tions and stand by whatever happens. 

Two alternative Russian plans were sub- 
mitted to Benes. If Russia were able to reach 
an agreement with Rumania for the passage 
of her troops and material, help would be 
sent immediately. Should Rumania, under 
pressure from London, fail to agree, then 











Benes was to move the Czechoslovak Army 
into Russia whence operations against the 
invaders would be started. This unexpected 
assurance stiffened the Czechs’ attitude and 
upset the plans of London. 

A new plan toward the construction of the 
western pact—as London camouflages this 
anti-Russian alliance—was evolved in Kiel 
(Germany), where Sir Alan Anderson, direc- 
tor of the Bank of England, Sir Malcolm 
Campbell, a member of Lloyd's, Ronald Olaf 
Hambro, of Hambros Bros., Sir Alexander 
MacCormick and Charles A. Proctor, of the 
City, met with their German counterparts at 
the Deutscher Auslands Club in June of this 
year. It was hoped that the Czechs would 
supply the incident which would take the 
onus of aggression off Hitler. Runciman was 
sent to Prague, where his staff purposely 
clouded the issues and by contradictory advice 
to leaders of opposing factions, managed to 
produce increased discord instead of bringing 
about a settlement. It is noteworthy that 
Runciman was the man who, in 1934, author- 
ized the first export of aero engines to Ger- 
many in open violation of the provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty. 

On September 12, Hitler made his speech at 
the Nuremberg party congress before 300,000 
Germans and 44 English lords, who journeyed 
to Germany to be present when Der Fuehrer 
made his declaration to annex the Sudeten- 
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Czech resistance was brutally broken by 
Chamberlain and Daladier. 

But Stalin interfered once more and in- 
sisted upon fulfillment of the treaty obliga- 
tions calling for the defense of Czechoslo- 
vakia. This latest and boldest Russian move 
forced Chamberlain out into the open. 

An artificial war scare was created, dramatic 
pleas for peace were made to deceive public 
opinion, which had been aroused after 
Berchtesgaden and by Litvinov’s Geneva 
speech. At the psychological moment, when 
the world believed war was inevitable, the 
Four Power Conference was Called to 
Munich—a conference which appeared to be 
spontaneous, but which, in fact, had been 
decided upon 4 years ago in Montagu Collet 
Norman's private office. 





OPA Extension Bill Called Revolution by 
Both Phelps Adams and Samuel Graf- 


ton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most alert and discerning commentators 
on public affairs today is Samuel Graf- 
ton, whose editorial column appears in 
the Chicago Sun. I do not always agree 
with Grafton; but I find his comments 
refreshing, original, and trenchant, His 
point of view is liberal and progressive. 

I read with special interest his com- 
ments on the House murder of OPA. He 
quotes Phelps Adams of the New York 
Sun as calling the vote a revolution in 
American politics, and agrees with 
Adams, though from a different point of 
view. 

Under leave previously extended to 
me, I am inserting Mr. Grafton’s column 
of April 22 as it appeared in the Chicago 
Sun under the heading, “Price bill a de- 
c:sive turn in 13-year war for power”: 
XCII—App.——159 
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REVOLT OF THE RIGHT MATURED 


What happened in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week far transcends the mat- 
ter of price control. It was a revolution. 
The revolt of the right, long nurtured in an 
incubator kept warm by the steam heat of 
oratory, has matured at last. Price control 
was not really the issue; price control merely 
happened to be the point at which the re- 
doubt was stormed, the angle at which the 
walls were breached. 

Tne Government of the United States is 
now divided, and is being operated from two 
hostile centers, one in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the other in the Executive 
Mansion. 

That the opposition is well aware of the 
importance of last week’s events is shown in 
an ecstatic report to the ultraconservative 
New York Sun, by Mr. Phelps Adams, who 
writes that the last vestige of administra- 
tion control over Congress is being wiped 
out, and that the triumph of the conserva- 
tive bloc now assumes the full proportions 
of a revolution. Though the means used 
were legal, the intent and the effect of last 
week's proceedings are indeed revolutionary, 
and the vote on price control represents a 
decisive historical turn in the 13-year-old 
struggle for power which has been going on 
since Mr. Roosevelt brought the liberal idea 
to Washington. 


FOCUSED ON POWER 


The right has seized power, if not over the 
whole Government, at least over one impor- 
tant bastion. And one cannot shame or 
shake the Rerublicans and the dissident 
southern Democrats by warning them that 
the housewife is now going to have to pay 
more for pins and beef, because their eyes are 
focused on another question entirely; the 
question of who i; to have power, who is to 
run the Government of the United States. 

That is the issue as they see it, and, since 
they have been victorious, they have estab- 
lished that as the issue for everybody else. 
The question of what the change will cost 
the people is, to them, incidental, and so it is 
idle to accuse the members of the coalition 
of being obtuse in failing to see the obvious 
merits of price control; just as it is idle and 
soft and somehow almost too kind to charge 
them with having fallen victim to the wiles 
of lobbyists. 

No one can understand this story who tries 
to see it ac a tale of weak men, or misled men, 
or stupid men; it is a story of strong and de- 
termined men who, in a critical period, have 
seized the initiative. 

They ha’e led a triumphant charge against 
a philosophy of government which has pre- 
vailed for 13 years; they have written a new 
chapter in the long story of the American 
struggle that goes back to Jefferson and 
Hamilton. 

FINALLY FOUND ISSUE 


The House of Representatives has been like 
an armed camp for months; it has fired volley 
after volley at the President; it has flung the 
Case antilabor bill at his head; it has 
stunned him by dismantling Selective Serv- 
ice; but now, at last, in price control, it has 
found the appropriate issue for finally mak- 
ing it manifest that one major branch of 
Government is firmly in the hands of men 
who are opposed ‘to the welfare state and the 
social service state; men who desire the Fed- 
eral organism to be, at most, a sleepy umpire 
of the swarming struggle between the strong 
and the weak. The vote on price control ends 
the Roosevelt era; the other side carries the 
ball, for the first time since 1933. 

The country must now orient itself to the 
fact that its Government is split into hostile 
halves; that the White House and the House 
of Representatives are opposing camps. With 
that realization, the struggle will move out 
into the open, and will perhaps be conducted 
at a higher level, as labor and liberal groups 
recover from their stunned surprise. For we 
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may be sure that the quarrel will not end at 
this point. 

Those House Members who have taken the 
initiative in this fight must expect to be an- 
swered. They may find they are cheering 
over a victory in a battle, not in a war, as our 
America slowly wakes up to the fact that, 
like so many other nations, it has come out 
of the world conflict with deep questions to 
answer concerning its future, and what man- 
ner of nation it is to be, and how it is to be- 
come what it is to be. 





Inspiring Appeal for Freedom, Progress, 
and Peace in China and the World, by 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. DELACY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me, I would like to in- 
clude in the Recorp, a copy of a recorded 
speech made by Mme. Sun Yat-sen in 
China for the Spotlight on the Far East 
dinner sponsored by the Committee for 
a Democratic Far Eastern Policy in New 
York in April 3. 

Widow of the founder of the Kuomin- 
tang and the Chinese Republic, Mme. 
Sun has always been a rigid supporter 
of the principles Dr. Sun advocated: a 
politically independent China, constitu- 
tional government of, by, and for the 
people, and a decent standard of living 
for all. Her plain speaking has repeat- 
edly been a thorn in the side of those 
Kuomintang leaders who, while paying 
lip service to these principles, have be- 
trayed them in spirit and protected the 
feudal backwardness that Dr. Sun 
fought. Mme. Sun is a member of the 
party’s Central Committee, and the lead- 
ing member of its democratic minority. 

I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of the House of Representatives this sig- 
nificant political statement by Mme. 
Sun, the first she has made in this coun- 
try for many years: 

Friends of China and democracy, this is 
Soong Ching-ling speaking to you from 
across the Pacific. This evening, as the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Pol- 
icy sponsors a salute to China, I wish to ex- 
tend to you the greetings of your democratic 
friends in this land. 

The bonds which unite you to us are much 
stronger than ever before. They have with- 
stood the violent trials of the 8-year war 
against fascism. They have been strength- 
ened by the common sacrifices of our peoples 
to assure the “four freedoms” to all peoples 

It is good that our bonds are stronger, for 
we know that fascism did not automatically 
die with the cessation of the shooting. We 
know it will take the same, if not greater, 
common efforts of all democratic forces to 
win the peace. We also know that peace 
means continuing the lessons of this long 
war—unity, cooperation, and _ tolerance 
among the Allies. 

The peace has to be made in a small 
world, a world shrunk by war and quickened 
communications. ‘These encompassing facil- 
ities have sped the meaning of the “four 
freedoms” to every corner of the world. Hav- 
ing heard the immortal phrases of your great 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, promising freedom of 
expression, freedom of religion, freedom from 
fear, and freedom from want, the people of 
the world are demanding the actual thing. 

This applies to the people of the Far East 
as much as it applies to the people of the 
Americas. Freedom in the Far East is in- 
divisible from the freedom which you uphold 
in your own country. We here know that 
in America this thought is backed by the ac- 
tion of such organizations as the Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. 

The principles of freedom have yet to be 
kpplied in China. China has emerged from 
the war as one of the pivots of world peace. 
This position has conferred upon her great 
responsibilities which are inseparably linked 
with the many internal problems facing her 
today. Among these problems is the achieve- 
ment of political and economic democracy 
within the land. Without political democ- 
racy there can be no internal stability. These 
are China’s immediate goals; these are the 
prerequisites of a solid reconstruction. 

The past 7 months have seen the leaders 
of our country, with the invaluable aid of 
General Marshal, backed by the American 
people, clear the ground ior a new founda- 
tion. We have been passing through China's 
most critical periods. At the end of the war 
both Nationalist and Communist armies be- 
gan to move or be moved in areas occupied 
by the surrendering Japanese and the 
treacherous collaborators. These armies 
clashed at several points. The insistence of 
the Chinese people themselves prevented 
those conflicts from spreading into out-and- 
out civil strife. 

On the political scene our people have 
struggled for a voice in the government of 
iuneir country. Up to that time they had had 
none. At the same moment economic hard- 
ships were great. Farmers in many prov- 
inces were starving. Industrial workers in 
the cities demonstrated against unemploy- 
ment and skyrocketing prices. 

The trying times served a warning that 
many problems must be solved simultane- 
ously. Gigantic steps are necessary to meet 
this crisis. Some of those steps have been 
taken. In quick order the world received 
news from China of the cease-fire order, the 
work of the executive headquarters in Car- 
zying out that order, and the decisions 
reached at the meeting of the Political Con- 
sultative Council. 

For these far-reaching accomplishments, 
due credit should be given to all parties in- 
volved. At the same time it should be rec- 
ognized that they were merely the begin- 
ning. We must outdistance them by even 
greater acts if we are to see democratic 
progress in every corner of this land. So far 
the goals have been put to paper, the gen- 
eral outlines have been drawn. Now the ac- 
tions to complete the outlines must be forth- 
coming. They must fit into practical frames. 
They must involve China’s economy. There 
must be planning for full rice bowls—for all 
the people, not just a few. 

We must raise health standards as rapidly 
as possible, in the cities and farms. Educa- 
tion must be liberally spread to every part 
of the land. Most important of all, such 
action must be undertaken in an atmosphere 
of freedom. Otherwise it will not thrive. 

Naturally, all these activities must have 
their roots in the people of China. It is not 
only the leaders of China and those who are 
sent here to give aid, but also the people of 
the world must understand what the Chinese 
people feel and want. The Chinese people, 
above all else, want peace and freedom. They 
want peace and freedom in the rest of the 
world. They want the United Nations to 
work. 

The Chinese people are particularly inter- 
ested in the relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, They want 
friendship between these two great countries. 
They understand that they will become mere 


pawns unless America and Russia work to- 
gether on a friendly basis. They understand 
that upon this relationship will depend the 
extent to which the Chinese people will have 
an opportunity to institute democracy. 
Therefore, they want unity and wunder- 
standing. 

With unity China will have a chance to 
achieve her aims; Russia and the United 
States their aims; the United Nations its 
aims. 

The Chinese people want the welfare of one 
nation to work for the welfare of all other 
nations. They want the basis of that wel- 
fare tc be the application of the “four free- 
doms” all over the world. 


Building Material Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to quote 
below an article from the Improvement 
Bulletin for April 18, 1946, which sets 
forth the building and material situa- 
tion in this country in a factual and un- 
derstandable manner. I concur in 
everything that is said and commend its 
reading to my colleagues. The article 
follows: 

IN PERSPECTIVE 

Whether the ban on commercial building 
will alleviate the shortages and speed the 
construction of homes still remains to be 
seen. Everyone except the Government ex- 
perts concerned with the order seem to 
think other means would accomplish the 
same end without curtailing commercial and 
industrial construction. 

In this, as in all other problems which they 
have attempted to solve in the past decade, 
our Government planners approach the prob- 
lem obliquely instead of objectively. Fur- 
ther, in this as in all others, their approach 
is from the viewpoint of lack or shortage 
rather than from the more stable foundation 
of an unlimited supply. 

Planned work, great public construction 
projects, power authority, and other grandi- 
ose plans * * * ali attempted or created 
to supplement a shortage. An ever-normal 
granary to assure the farmer of constant 
“supply” of income, butter subsidies, pay- 
ments for not raising corn or pigs, payments 
for raising them, these are all part and parcel 
of the same kind of thinking which aims, 
always, at selling the voters on the effective 
paternalism of the new order. 

The plain and unvarnished truth of the 
matter is that we will have shortages of mate- 
rial, and ultimately of employment, until 
these economic tinkerers permit the law of 
supply and demand to operate and give in- 
dustry an opportunity to produce on_ that 
basis. Prices and supply will adjust them- 
selves quickly under that law. 

Our great industrial capacity was not built 
on any ruthless gouging of the public by the 
manufacturers. The simple fact is that it 
came into being as a result of a successful 
effort to produce great quantities of every- 
thing at extremely low prices. In no other 
nation on earth is it possible to buy anything 
so cheaply as it is here, wages and other fac- 
tors considered. In no other nation on earth 
are things produced so abundantly. 
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Until 1933, when governmental agencies, 
bureaus, and individuals in positions of au- 
thority started their program of planning 
every function of our living, the law of sup- 
ply and demand kept our industrial economy 
pretty well ordered. It had its “ups and 
downs,” to be sure, but these were not the 
fault of industry. 

During the war, when the need was grave, 
industry was again given its head and pro- 
duction totals were accomplished beyond even 
the dreams of the procurement agencies. 

How can we produce anything but short- 
ages when on one hand the Government per- 
sists in maintaining price controls that make 
profitable operation impossible and on the 
other rec.tricts all building to that of pri- 
vate homes, thus curtailing volume on which 
lower prices are based. Almost anyone 
knows that a lumber mill cannot operate 
profitably unless it produces all kinds of 
lumber for only thus is the entire log utilized. 
Neither can it offer full employment when 
only partially operating, and this fact also 
carries on through all the branches of the 
construction industry. 

Our Government has persistently ignored 
the advice or offers of counsel on the part 
of industry. In fact, it has consistently 
attempted to discredit industrial leaders and 
accused them of selfishness when they have 
offered their assistance. Even during the 
war it preferred politicians to businessmen 
in high positions. 

It *s a sorry spectacle of political bungling 
and guessing that persists from the lowest 
to the highest office in the Government, and 
it is threatening to smother the life out of 
our tremendous industrial effort to get this 
Nation back on its economic foundations. 


Communism and Capitalism Can Live in 
the Same World but Fascism and Capi- 


talism Cannot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp an article by Robert 
Lasch from the Chicago Sun. 

Mr. Lasch says what we all know but 
sometimes forget: That the American 
system of capitalist democracy could not 
survive in the same world with nazism 
and fascism because the Nazis had to 
conquer and kill to live. 

Though he does not express it, it is a 
necessary corollary that those who say 
we have to choose between nazism and 
fascism and communism deliberately lie. 
The fathers of our country acted with 
profound wisdom when they established 
a democratic form of government. This 
Nation has survived civil and foreign 
wars, panics, droughts, floods, and an 
industrial revolution, and has grown al- 
ways stronger. Our choice is clear, and 
every true American has made it, to pre- 
serve our free American democracy at 
all costs. It is not necessary to be anti- 
Russian or anti-British to prove one’s 
Americanism; it is enough to be pro- 
American, first, last, and all the time. 














I hope Members will read Mr. Lasch’s 
interesting, stimulating, and provocative 
article. 
Two QUESTIONS ON RussIA’s COURSE 

(By Robert Lasch) 


Everybody who wants to make up his mind 
on our policy toward Russia must base his 
decision on two judgments. First, he must 
satisfy himself on whether the Communist 
system and various non-Communist systems 
can exist side by side in the world; and next 
he must make up his mind as to whether 
Soviet Russia’s actions, taken in context with 
history and the behavior of the western pow- 
ers, constitute evidence that Russia has em- 
barked on a course of imperialist expansion. 

The answer to the first question, it seems 
to me, is clearly “Yes, if both sides want to 
get along together.” We lived in the same 
world with czarism; we live now with various 
forms of feudalism and imperialism. 

There is no inherent reason why the state 
cannot own industry in one part of the earth 
while elsewhere the means of production are 
privately owned or subject to one degree or 
another of socjal control. 

We could not live in the same world with 
fascism because fascism was inherently and 
unavoidably aggressive. Fascism represented 
the integration of national life in a totali- 
tarian state for the purpose of conquest. 
Without conquest, fascism could not survive, 
because it contained no other overriding aim 
or idea. 


COMMUNISM AND CONQUEST 


But communism is an idea that does not 
require conquest to survive. Unless we take 
the position that it must be killed off simply 
because we do not like the idea, we must 
conclude that Communist and non-Com- 
munist systems can exist peaceably side by 
side. 

This implies, of course, that each system 
may possibly influence the other—that So- 
cialist ideas may be transferred by osmosis 
to the capitalist democracies, while com- 
munism is subjected to the same process. 

In this sense the two systems will be di- 
rectly competitive. But the contest will be 
one of ideas rather than of power. What- 
ever the Communists may feel about such 
a contest, we on this side should not fear 
it, for our democracy is based on the propo- 
sition that the free circulation of ideas is 
not only tolerable but desirable. 

The second question, whether Russia has 
embarked on imperialist expansion, is more 
dificult to answer because one never can 
be sure he has all the facts. But a person 
who is willing to look at the facts he does 
have, and who tries to imagine how a Rus- 
sian would look at them, must conclude 
that Russia is seeking, not indefinite ex- 
pansion of power, but the same degree of 
strategic security which the other great 
powers, including the United States, already 
possess. 


RECORD OF WESTERN POWERS 


It must be remembered that Soviet Rus- 
sia has been subjected to armed interven- 
tion from abroad, while the Western democ- 
racies have not; that the Western democ- 
racies did not trouble themselves too much 
about fascism so long as they thought it 
possible to turn the Fascist menace against 
communism; that Soviet Russia has an in- 
ternai problem which makes a_ certain 
amount of external swaggering understand- 
able. These considerations point strong- 
ly to the conclusion that Russia is after 
security and not conquest. 

It does not follow that we must acquiesce 
in everything Russia wants to do, whether 
in Manchuria or Iran or some place else. 
The important thing is the frame of mind 
in which we arrive at our decisions; whether 
we accept or reject a change in world power 
relationshifs. 
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If we start from the assumption that 
Russia must be hemmed in, that the power 
relationships must remain unchanged, then 
we find ourselves acting as if Russia were 
an aggressor to be curbed—and thereby in- 
duce Russia to act like one. 

If, on the other hand, we assume that 
Russia is acquiring a new status and that 
we are ready to share power with her, then 
we are in much stronger position to make 
effective protest against any treaty viola- 
tions, and to insist that all decisions at 
the points of friction be made by agree- 
ment, inside the United Nations framework. 

Basically the question is whether we are 
willing to accept Russia as an equal part- 
ner in world affairs. Peace may hinge upon 
our answer. 





The Lumber Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from a lumber dealer in 
my District which seems to me to point 
out very clearly what is the matter with 
the housing situation, I believe that it 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress before the conference report comes 
back on the veterans’ housing bill. For 
that reason I am submitting it herewith 
as an extension of my remarks: 


AprRIL 13, 1946. 
Hon. CLIFFORD HOPE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hore: I am not in entire sym- 
pathy with the lumber association’s desire 
to abolish the OPA entirely but I believe it 
would produce lumber for housing in large 
quantities where we are getting practically 
none now. 

I think the idea of giving one man, prob- 
ably inexperienced and maybe incompetent, 
more power than any potentate ever had is 
entirely wrong. If anything is necessary 
Congress should designate just what it is. 

The $600,000,000 subsidy will cost the 
buyers many millions. It is to be spent on 
prefabricated houses. If you never saw one 
of them you should try to get to see one or at 
least a picture and specifications. They are 
just glorified chicken houses. 

If nothing else is available people will buy 
them but in a short time when other ma- 
terial is available they will be moved to the 
back of the lot and another house built. I 
cannot believe we can destroy wealth that 
fast and prosper. I have before me a picture 
and specifications of one now. The price is 
$2,850 f. o. b. Detroit. The items not fur- 
nished such as foundation, chimney, wiring, 
plumbing, etc., would probably run the cost 
with the freight and labor up to over $5,000. 

If we had the material we can build a far 
better conventional type home for much less 
than this. 

About the only worthy thing about all of 
these housing bills is the desire to build 
homes. The need is great, but I think it is 
greatly exaggerated. Here the estimate 
needed is from 1,000 to 2,000. It is my own 
opinion if we had 300 new homes we would 
hear very little of any housing shortage. 
With the material available we can build 300 
houses or more here in a year. If the subsidy 
is passed it means we will get very little ma- 
terial and our workmen will either have to 
remain idle or go to the places where they 
are building prefabricated houses, and their 
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take-home pay will be very small when they 
have to leave home to work. 

You can lead a horse to drink but you can- 
not make him water. You may have heard 
that the other way but to me it seems to il- 
lustrate just about what’s wrong with the 
lumber production today. We are going 
through the stubborn age and it isn’t limited 
to one side. Many directives of the agencies 
are entirely wrong it seems to me. We have 
just unloaded the first car of lumber we have 
received this year. When we buy lumber now 
we don’t get to specify just what we want. 
Any order now is just a blanket order for 
the mill to ship anything they have. The 
car we just received contained 5,000 feet of 
1 by 4 B V. G. fir flooring; 5,000 feet of 1 by 6 
C V. G. fir flooring; 12,000 feet of 2 by 6, sev- 
eral grades; 26,000 feet of 2 by 12, several 
grades. 

This car of lumber was bought on P33 cer- 
tificate to be used only for veterans’ housing. 

If you know anything about building you 
will readily see that there isn’t any of this 
material that is used in housing except possi- 
bly some of the 1 x 4 flooring. If oak flooring 
is available none of this fir flooring would be 
used. And yet with no prospect to sell this 
material for housing we must offer it and 
hold it for 60 days. We could have 2 x 12’s 
ripped to 2 x 4’s at a cost of probably $130 
but we would have no chance to get this 
$130 back. In addition to the loss of $130 we 
would have to sell the 2 x 4’s for about $8 per 
thousand less than the 2 x 12’s. Our total 
loss to rip these would be about $300. We 
stand it to take that much loss. 

The above-mentioned lumber is very desir- 
able for farmers; in fact a number of farmers 
have seen it and they are begging for it to 
repair and floor grain bins, truck beds, and for 
other farm use. But we cannot sell it to 
them. We will have to hold it for 60 days. 
Sixty days from now will be a little late for 
the farmers to buy lumber needed before har- 
vest. Some things like this might be cor- 
rected but what’s the use; others come up all 
the time, just as inconsistent as this 

Mr. Hope, if you could stay in our office a 
tew hours and learn of some of these difficul- 
ties and hear the “cussin’s” we take that are 
intended for the Government, I believe you 
would vote against the six hundred million 
subsidy and try to figure out some other way 
to run the lumber business. Many organiza- 
tions, veterans, etc., are passing resolutions 
favoring the subsidy but they do not under- 
stand what’s wrong and their whole desire is 
for more housing. They do not realize they 
would get housing better and quicker with- 
out the controls. 

I could write many pages citing specific 
things that seem to be handled in the wrong 

way but I have burdened you enough now, 

Yours truly. ; 











Up, Up With the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, again 
calling attention to the measure I re- 
cently introduced to define as a Federal 
offense the desecration of the flag of our 
country, legislation, though frequently 
introduced during the life of the Re- 
public, has never reached the Chief 
Executive’s desk, I offer for inclusion in 
the Recorp a poem from the inspired pen 
of a former Member of this legislative 
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body, the Honorable Maurice H. Thatch- 
er, a poem which he has entitled “Up, Up 
With the Flag,” one well worthy of the 
consideration of the membership. 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Thatcher’s poem is 
the following: 
UP, UP WITH THE FLAG 
(By M. H. Thatcher) 
Up, up with the flag! Let its colors be 
gleaming 
Wherever, by right, its colors should be! 
Let us show to the earth, while our standard 
is streaming, 
That we are united, undaunted, and free! 


Up, up with the flag, o’er the homes of the 
people, 
From north unto south, from east unto 
west! 
Let it blazon the sky from schoollfouse and 
steeple— 
The flag of our fathers, blood-purchased 
and blest! 


Up, up with the flag! It is Heaven’s creation; 
The glorious sun of liberty’s land! 
"Tis the badge of our worth, our seal of salva- 
tion: 
Let’s raise and defend it, 
stand! 


Up, up with the flag! Let its marvelous glory 
Be unto the world a beacon of light! 
Let it carry anew to the nations the story 
Of blessedness wrought through liberty’s 
might! 


wherever we 


Up, up with the flag, for Washington wills it! 
His spirit commands: be quick to obey! 
So long as the breath of loyalty fills it, 
No power can pluck that banner away! 


WASHINGTON, 1943. 


Young Democrats on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address of Acey Carraway, 
executive director, Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, delivered before Young 
Democratic Clubs of North Carolina, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., April 27, 1946: 


I am grateful for this opportunity to be 
here tonight. It affords me a pleasurable 
hour to mingle with old friends and to make 
new friends among the Democrats of North 
Carolina. 

I have the pleasure of acquaintance with 
your great Governor. I have also met many 
of his aides and friends. I have been priv- 
ileged to know for a period of many years 
a number of your fine Representatives in 
Congress, including those able statesmen, 
Senator BAILey and Senator Hoey. 

It was my honor to have served in the orig- 
inal organizatior of the Young Democratic 
Clubs with one of your native sons, Tyre 
Taylor, founder and now honorary president 
for life of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America. 

I have also looked forward to seeing Lon 
Eolich and Mrs. Stratton Coyner and other 
old friends in the Young Democratic Clubs 
cf North Carolina. I have worked since my 
return from the service with that fine young 
executive in Washington, Kidd Brewer, on 
many of the problems of young democracy 
throughout the country, and I take this op- 


portunity to express the appreciation of your 
national officers for the splendid work done 
by Mrs. Henrietta Price Gillespie and her 
State and local officers. 

This opportunity of addressing you also 
offers an occasion for all of us, for you and 
me, to take searching, critical stock of our- 
selves and our party organization, to give 
a selfless look to the directions in which we 
are going and to the great aim which is our 
positive end product—the winning of the 
forthcoming elections. 

Any speech by anybody to any group of 
Young Democrats should be prefaced with 
the observation that our organization, the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, is open 
only to men and women with the will to win. 

The clubs were not conceived aud organized 
for any social or lawn party disportment. 
The clubs are and must be the long and per- 
petually cracking bull whips of the Demo- 
cratic Party, an unceasing driving force, in 
season and out, the mediums through which 
young men and women are converted to the 
faith of our party, are registered into the 
ranks of our party, and vote for the candi- 
dates of our party. 

That is our function, And it is upon such 
occasions as this that we shouid take stock 
of ourselves and our organization, of our 
leaders and our plans, and ask the simple 
questions: . 

Am I giving to this organization what it 
has the right to expect of me? 

Is this organization, my club, carrying its 
part of the party’s burden? 

To such questions there can be no justi- 
flable equivocations. 

When clubs are inactive, they should be 
made to function. When leaders are indif- 
ferent, they should be replaced. 

All of us would agree to such a policy. It is 
not a policy of high-handedness nor of 
toughness. It is simply realistic. And it 
is imperative, urgent, and compelling because 
1946 is a critical year and will become an 
historic year for the Democratic Party and 
the Nation. 

The issues have been clearly drawn. The 
Democratic Party, on the one hand, stands 
for constructive action. Through its re- 
sponsible leadership, it has blue-printed and 
announced the precise course it would follow 
in keeping the country on a sound economic 
footing. It has taken every possible step to 
bring about such international relations as 
would leave us at peace in a world at peace. 
On the other hand, we have from the Repub- 
lican Party a long, depressing and extremely 
disturbing record of do-nothingness, all out 
of keeping with the urgencies of these times. 

Ever since 1932 millions of young men and 
women have taken a keen and active in- 
terest in public affairs. They have con- 
cerned themselves with the serious problems 
of National, State, and municipal govern- 
ment. Much of this enthusiasm has been 
inspired by the leadership of our late Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt. But, lest we 
forget, it was a Democratic administration 
that gave our young men and women every 
opportunity and every advantage which was 
denied them prior to 1933. 

When the Roosevelt administration began, 
local agencies, the State, cities, and counties, 
had well-nigh exhausted their resources, 
and charitable organizations were unable to 
meet the constantly growing demands upon 
them. Hundreds of thousands of young 
men, and women too, many of them college 
or high-school graduates, were entering life 
without prospect. The professions were 
overcrowed and the immediate future held 
little promise for the youth of America 

What has happened since then, of course, 
is now history. Suffice to say a Democratic 
administration proved that it was possible 
for the Government to provide education, 
job training, and even physical rehabilita- 
tion for young men and women who, through 
no fault of their own, had been denied these 
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fundamental rights of American. youth. 
Youth has not and will not forget those 
things. 

Since VJ-day, several million young men 
and women have been released from the 
armed forces, Thousands more are return- 
ing to civilian life to pick up where they 
left off. 

We are proud that the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America contributed thousands of 
these young mert and women to the armed 
forces of our country. We are equally proud 
to notice the tremendous response that has 
been received by our national headquarters 
in Washington from former members of the 
Young Democratic Clubs. It proves that our 
Young Democrats have not forgotten 1933. 
It further proves that Young Democrats 
throughout the country are on the march 
again. Many of these young Democrats, 
both in person and by correspondence, are 
today inquiring about the Young Democratic 
Clubs and the important role they play 
within the ranks of the Democratic Party 
and our national life. 

All possible assistance must be given to 
these young men and women who so faith- 
fully served us all. Each and every one of 
them has a real personal stake in the future 
of our great country. These young men and 
women must learn today how to cope with 
the heavy responsibilities and serious prob- 
lems of tomorrow. The Young Democratic 
Clubs of America is a natural outlet and we 
must show them the way. We must give 
them light and they, in turn, will follow. 

What have the Young Democratic Clubs 
to offer the veteran and war worker? We 
offer them an open opportunity to once again 
participate actively in the politics of their 
community, as well as in State and national 
politics. It is a proving ground, so to speak, 
for leadership and a direct means of de- 
veloping organizing ability. 

Further, our organization offers the vet- 
eran dnd war worker an unusual opportunity 
to make their needs and requirements known 
both locally and nationally. That they are 
meeting with Democratic approval is ex- 
emplified in all Nation-wide polls today, prov- 
ing conclusively that the veteran and the 
war worker want to be in the Democratic 
Party. 

Why do they want to be in the Democratic 
Party? Because our party is, indeed, the 
party of youth. The policies of our party 
during the past 14 years have coincided gen- 
erally with the philosophies of young men 
and women. Our party’s inherent creed of 
progressiveness, of ardently striving to im- 
prove and perfect our social and economic 
order has endeared it to the minds and hearts 
of young Americans. 

It is the responsibility and obligation of 
our organization to give the veteran and 
other youths of our country every oppor- 
tunity, every advantage of joining and stay- 
ing in the ranks of the Democratic Party. 

There has never been another period in 
the history of our Government where the 
interests and opportunities of the youth of 
America have been so vitally affected by the 
policies of Government. The events of today 
will determine the kind of a country that 
will be theirs, and their children’s, too, to 
inherit. The most effective way by which 
youth can make an enduring contribution to 
sound and good government is through edu- 
cation and actual participation in the proc- 
esses of democracy. That is also part of the 
program of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America. 

Ours is a grand opportunity today, fellow 
Democrats. The enthusiasm and idealism 
of youth should go hand in hand with an 
honest realism and a strong desire to get 
something constructive accomplished in he- 
half of their own general welfare and the 
welfare of their families. This means prac- 
tical conception and understanding of our 
existing institutions as well as a realization 














that our country needs no “ism” except 
Americanism. 

It is your duty and my duty to*help 
educate these young men and women to the 
principles and ideals of the Democratic 
Party, and to preserve the liberal and con- 
structive traditions of that party. It is our 
duty to provide a forum for young men 
and women so that they and we can study 
and discuss important economic and social 
problems of the day. 

It is our further duty to give young men 
and women an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted and associate with candidates seek- 
ing office at local, State, and National elec- 
tions; to give them an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in party affairs generally; to develop 
their talents, help them to gain the experi- 
ence and training necessary to prepare them 
for leadership in political and government 
activity. 

The main object of the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America is to interpret and ex- 
press the social and economic needs of our 
American youth. The immediate and highly 
acceptable task for all of us is to lend all 
aid in the reelection of the Democratic ad- 
ministration initiated by our late Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and carried for- 
ward so ably by President Harry Truman. 

It is the paramount purpose of our organi- 
zation to be crusaders for those social and 
economic objectives which President Tru- 
man has set as his goal for the American 
people and from which there can be no re- 
treat. His cause is our cause; his ideals are 
our ideals, and his program is our program. 

We young Democrats have a great cause in 
the accomplishments of the Democratic 
Party. There never has been, so far as I am 
able to read the chronicles of our party, a 
day when we could not fly our banner in 
pride. There is nothing for which we have 
to apologize. I can think of no time at 
which we should have rallied more strongly 
to our party than now, 

We stand upon a mighty record of accom- 
plishment. And that record of accom- 
plishment is strongly threatened in this 
politically embattled year. What we must 
have is the continuation of a Democratic- 
controlled Congress in order to press forward 
President Truman’s program for the Ameri- 
can people. What we must combat is the 
desperate attempt by the Republican Party 
to seize control of the Congress and thus halt 
the progress our party has made. Here is a 
fight which should excite the fighting spirit 
of every Democrat. 

The battle calls for a strong organization 
and for fighting wills within the organiza- 
tion. Above all, we must believe in our party 
and those positive things for which it stands. 
I do not say that every one of us must agree 
in toto on everything, on every issue. It is 
the simple right of free Americans to dis- 
agree—whenever we feel like it. But I think 
that we can disagree among ourselves. Il 
think we can argue things out without giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the Republicans. I 
think that we can disagree about this or 
that step in a program, while keeping in 
mind that the great and lasting objectives of 
the Democratic Party are sound and desir- 
able. 

The Young Democratic Clubs of America 
have lived up in splendid fashion to the 
ideals of those who brought them into being. 
The primary purpose was to fuse the en- 
ergy, the zeal and the courage of youth into 
the party councils and to create a means 
by which young voters could cooperate with 
their elders on a common footing. This pur- 
pose has been realized and the outcome has 
been fortunate both for the Democratic Party 
and for the Nation. 

So, fellow Democrats, let me remind you 
that we are entering the toughest elections 
in the history of the Democratc Party. Let 
each and every Young Democrat jump to his 
battle station and start fighting for the con- 
tinued success of the Democratc Party. 
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Every man and woman who votes this fall 
must realize that under our form of consti- 
tutional government, the team that runs our 
Government consists of the President, the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives. 
If our history teaches us anything, it tells 
us that that team functions effectively only 
when the President, the Senate, and the 
House are all of the same political party. 

History shows that whenever the House 
of Representatives or the Senate has been 
of a different political faith from that of the 
Chief Executive, then there is nothing but 
chaos and confusion in the machinery of 
government. That is bad enough in normal 
times, but in a time like this, it could be 
fatal to the very life of our Nation. 





Letter to the Un-American Activities 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr.DELACY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived from the National Committee to 
Combat Anti-Semitism a request to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD the 
following wire sent by Mr. Augustus L. 
Richards to the chief counsel of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. I am glad to comply with the 
committee’s request, as I believe the 
Members will be amused as well as in- 
structed. I omitted from this letter the 
twenty-first question, as it reflects indi- 
rectly upon a Member of our body: 


Aprit 10, 1946. 
Mr. ERNIE ADAMSON, 
Chief Counsel, House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hearing you are in search of all sources of 
financing of Nations1 Committee to Combat 
Anti-Semitism beg to advise I have just sent 
check for $5 to that organization, together 
with petition to Congress signed by self and 
family on form No. 2531, praying that body 
to repudiate your committee by passing Dick- 
stein House Concurrent Resolution 89 con- 
demning the un-American activities you are 
engaged in. 

Glad any time to submit myself to exami- 
nation by your committee, but to save you 
trouble and expense of coming up here will 
answer your questionnaire by wire, as follows: 
Full name: Augustus Loring Richards, 
Age: Sixty-six. 

. Color of skin: White. 

. Color of hair: Ditto (when last seen). 

. Color of eyes: Blue. 

. Hair straight or kinky?: Neither. 
. Occupation: Lawyer (retired). 

. Business address: None. Formerly 1 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

9. Religion: To best of my recollection, 
Protestant. 

10. Are you of American or foreign stock? 
Foreign. 

11. If foreign, from what country or coun- 
tries immigrant? On father’s side, Wales, 
On mother’s side, England. 

12. Names of immigrants, dates and ports 
of entry? Mother’s side, Thomas Loring, 
Plymouth, December 23, 1634. Father’s side, 
Owen Richards, New York, i 
1815. 


None. 


OIM Powe 








13. Have you any Catholics in your family? 
Not at present, but deceased maternal grand- 
mother’s middle maiden name was Kelly. 
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14. Are you Jewish in whole or in part? 
I hope so, but can’t prove it. 

15. Have you any Jewish names in your 
family or ancestry? Yes. 

16. If so, state each such name with re- 
lationship. Paternal grandfather named 
Benjamin; paternal uncle’s Joseph, Jona- 
than; father’s and grandson's names David; 
mother and sister named Esther. 

17. Do you subscribe to or read any Jewish, 
Negro, or Catholic newspaper, periodical, or 
other publication? Yes. 

18. If so, state names of each such publica- 
tion. Jewish—New York Times; Catholic— 
the Commonwea!; the Catholic Worker; 
Negro—the Journal and Guide, of Norfolk, 
Va. 

19. Have you any Catholic, Negro, or Jewish 
books in your dwelling house? Yes. 

20. If so, state titles and names of authors. 
Too numerous to list. Sample are: Catholic— 
author, Frederick W. Faber, title, Hymns. 
Negro—author, Alexander Dumas, title, The 
Three Musketeers. Jewish authors, Moses, 
Solomon, David, Saul of Tarsus, and other 
Jews, title, The Holy Bible. 

Aucustus L. RICHARDS. 

REMSEN, N. Y. 





Let Us Keep the Record Straight on OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the adoption by the House of Representa- 
tives recently of certain amendments to 
the price-control law has been followed 
by considerable comment by certain radio 
commentators as to the nature and prob- 
able effect of these amendments. Fol- 
lowing their usual line, these self-elected 
guardians of the public welfare have in- 
dulged in wild predictions and glimmer- 
ing generalities without in most cases 
presenting an intelligent discussion of 
the real issues involved. Their conduct 
has shed considerable heat upon the sub- 
ject, but very little light. Nor have they 
been hesitant in attacking the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of all those who 
disagree with them. Many of them have 
concluded with the admonition, “Write 
your Congressman—write your Congress- 
man and tell him what I think.” 

Letters I receive indicate that the peo- 
ple are entirely aware of the dangers of 
inflation and will willingly support any 
intelligent and well-directed effort to 
prevent it. The question is, How can we 
prevent inflation? What policies, either 
of Government, labor, business, or the 
consumer, are contributing to the dan- 
ger? The answer to these questions will 
be found in an atmosphere of calm de- 
bate and not in the hysterical chattering 
of kept propagandists and public pay- 
rollers. 

The price-control law has been ex- 
tended several times, and on each occa- 
sion certain amendments were adopted 
which are now a part of the law. Uni- 
formly, Chester Bowles and his cohorts 
took to the air shouting that OPA was 
being ruined. For example, the original 
law provided a penalty against anycne 
violating a regulation, order, or price 
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schedule prescribing a maximum price. 
In 1944 the House adopted an amend- 
ment providing that— 

It shall be am adequate defense if the 
defendant proves that the violation was 
neither willful, nor the result of failure to 
take practicable precautions against the oc- 
currence of the violation. 


Mr. Bowles denounced this very just 
and decent amendment as a “legislative 
booby trap” which would bring about in- 
flation. 

I wish to set out a brief statement of 
the amendments actually adopted by 
the House of Representatives. They will 
be considered in the order in which the 
final votes were taken. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1-——-EXTENSION OF THE LAW 


The committee bill, H. R. 6042, pro- 
vided for an extension of the Emergency 
Price Control Act and of the Stabiliza- 
tion Act from June 30, 1946—the pres- 
ent expiration date—until June 30, 1947. 

The amendment provides that these 
acts shall be extended until March 31, 
1947. 

The Congress will undoubtedly be in 
session on March 31, 1947, and will be in 
position to appraise the situation at that 
time and to take such further action as 
may be necessary. 


AMENDMENT NO. 2—FIXING OF PRICES 


This amendment provides that prices 
established shall reflect to the producers, 
processors, distributors, and retailers the 
current cost of producing, processing, 
distributing, and a reasonable profit. 

Many of us have been under the im- 
pression that under a capitalistic econ- 
omy it is necessary to secure for the 
product the cost plus a reasonable profit. 
Any business failing to get such a price 
must eventually go bankrupt. Incident- 
ally, under the amendment, the OPA 
would determine what is a reasonable 
profit. It could follow the policy recom- 
mended by Bernard Baruch of “profits 
but not profiteering.” 

Has the OPA fixed prices below cost 
plus a reasonable profit? The answer 
is yes. In many cases it has fixed the 
price at a figure actually below admitted 
cost. What happens in such cases? 
Many times the manufacturer ceases 
making that particular item, or goes out 
of business entirely. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that the item is no longer 
manufactured. Sometimes it is made by 
other manufacturers who have, for some 
unexplained reason, been given a price 
higher than that asked by the first man- 
ufacturer and for an inferior article. 

I quote the following from the eighth 
intermediate report of the House Select 
Committee to Investigate Executive 
Agencies: 

For example, the largest volume low- 
priced awning manufacturer in the country 
produced prewar a window awning which 
retailed in tremendous quantity at $1.59. 
Manufacturing costs having risen, he re- 
quired an increase which would have resulted 
in a retail price of $1.79. Unable to get it, 
he abandoned that product. A vastly in- 
ferior awning of the same size, made by a 
newcomer to the field, sells at retail for $3.26 
with OPA approval. 

large-volume manufacturer of low-priced 
electric irons was given authority by War 
Productiqn Board in May 1944 to manufacture 
£8,000 irons. Application was made to OPA 
for a price which would permit these irons 


to be manufactured and retailed at less than 
$3. Seven months elapsed before any price 
Was granted. The price then granted was not 
sufficient to cover manufacturing costs. In 
consequence, these irons were not produced. 
In contrast, a newcomer to the field was 
granted permission by OPA to price an in- 
ferior and inherently dangerous electric iron 
to retail at $5.50. 

A large-volume manufacturer of home 
medicine cabinets, whose products whole- 
saled prewar at 70 cents and $1.50, needed 
an adjustment to cover increased costs of 
manufacture. He could not get the adjust- 
ment and was forced to discontinue these 
items. In contrast a newcomer to the field, 
whose own business had been the manufac- 
ture of lamp shades, obtained OPA approval 
of wholesale prices of $1.30 and $2.30, re- 
spectively, for identical medicine cabinets. 


Many other similar instances have 
been called to the attention of various 
committees of Congress. 

In many cases the fixing of prices below 
cost has been covered up by the payment 
of subsidies. 

It has always been my view that the 
authorization of subsidies by Congress 
was meant to apply only to differential 
or production subsidies. For example, 
the payment of a subsidy to a high cost 
copper mine to get the necessary in- 
crease in wartime outrut is no doubt 
cheaper than to increase the price to all 
producers alike. But the administra- 
tion soon embarked upon a program of 
consumer subsidies. For example, it 
rolled back the price of butter 5 cents 
a pound and made up the difference by 
direct payment from the Federal Treas- 
ury. The effect of this was not to in- 
crease production but rather to pass on 
part of the consumers’ grocery bill to 
succeeding generations. Expenditures 
already made and now contemplated for 
food subsidies alone will increase the na- 
tional debt by over $6,000,000,000, or $200 
for each family of four in America. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3 


The bill provided that the Price Ad- 
ministrator shall formulate a compre- 
hensive plan for the progressive removal 
of price controls and subsidies in order 
to effectuate a return to a free market. 

The amendment simply requires the 
reporting of this plan to Congress not 
later than October 1, 1946. 


AMENDMENT NO. 4 


The bill required the President tc re- 
port to Congress not later than April 1, 
1947, a list of commodities determined to 
be in such short supply as to necessitate 
continuance of control after June 30, 
1947. 

This amendment simply changed the 
date for this report from April 1, 1947, to 
January 2, 1947. 


AMENDMENT No. 5 


The bill provided for removal of price 
controls on particular commodities as 
follows: 

The President shall determine at least 
once each month whether the demand 
for each class of commodity has been 
satisfied. If he so finds, he shall certify 
that fact to the Price Administrator who 
shall then take off the controls. 

The amendment directed the removal 
of price controls as follows: 

First. Nonagricultural commodities not 
represented by an industry advisory 
committee, 
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The President shall determine at least 
once, each month whether the produc- 
tion equals the monthly share of produc- 
tion for the 12-month period from July 
1, 1940, to June 30, 1941. If he so finds, 
he shall certify that fact to the Price 
Administrator, who shall thereupon re- 
move controls. 

Second. Nonagricultural commodities 
represented by an industry committee. 

The same procedure as in the first, ex- 
cept that the committee makes the de- 
termination and certifies to the Price 
Administrator. 

Third. Agricultural commodities: The 
Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
whether the supply of a commodity jis 
equal to the demand. If he so certifies, 
the Price Administrator shall remove the 
control. 

Fourth. When the production of any 
agricultural commodity for the past 12 
months equals the production during the 
12-month period from July 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1941, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall certify such fact to the Price 
Administrator, who shall lift the controls. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 6 AND 7 


The bill provided for progressive re- 
ductions of subsidy payments beginning 
not later than October 1, 1946, and a cor- 
responding adjustment of prices. 

The amendment directs a 25-percent 
reduction in subsidies not later than 45 
days after the effective date of the act, 
and a similar reduction at the end of 
each 45 days thereafter. 


AMENDMENT NO. 8 


The bill provided for subsidy pay- 
ments for meat totaling $715,000,000. 

The amendment would eliminate this 
subsidy payment entirely and adjust 
meat prices accordingly. 

Incidentally, this matter was surveyed 
at length by the House Agricultural 
Committee and a recommendation that 
subsidies on meat be removed was unan- 
imous. The OPA has repeatedly indi- 
cated its intention to remove price con- 
trols and subsidies on any commodity 
when the supply became sufficient. In 
the case of meat that point has been 
reached. It is admitted that the cattle 
population is the largest in the history 
of the country and that the packing 
plants are able to produce the meat. 
Nevertheless, many of these plants are 
operating at about 25 percent of capacity 
due to inability of the packers to buy 
cattle at prices which would enable them 
to sell at the ceilings. The cattle are 
being bought by black-market operators. 
It is conservatively estimated that 50 
percent of the meat in the couniry is 
being sold in the black market and that 
it is costing purchasers substantially 
$1,250,000,000 annually. 


AMENDMENT NO. 9 


The amendment reads as follows: 


In the case of any wholesale industry, the 
principal sales of which consisted during the 
calendar years 1939 to 1941, inclusive, of 
sales of a commodity or commodities the 
production or wholesale distribution of which 
has been reduced for a period of 3 years be- 
ginning on or after March 2, 1942, by 75 per- 
cent or more below such production or whole- 
sale distribution for the calendar years 1939 
to 1941, inclusive, as the result of the opera- 
tion of any governmental regulation or re- 
striction, the Administrators shall not in 
establishing maximum prices under this 











section reduce established wholesale trade 
discount or normal wholesale mark-ups for 
any such commodity prevailing on March 2, 
1942, before the wholesale unit of sales for 
such commodity for a period of 6 months 
shall have reached the average annual whole- 
sale unit of sales thereof for the calendar 
years 1939 to 1941, inclusive. 


Twenty-two amendments were re- 
jected by the House. 

A study of the amendments which 
were adopted and a comparison of them 
with the provisions of H. R. 6042 will not 
substantiate the reckless claims that 
price control was being emasculated. 
The amendments were in the interest of 
increased production. They sought not 
to terminate controls, but to apply them 
in a realistic and practical manner hav- 
ing due regard for long established busi- 
ness practices. They laid down a pattern 
for the gradual tapering off of Govern- 
ment control—the same to be superseded 
by increased production in a free com- 
petitive market. 

When the subject of price control was 
first examined in the House, considera- 
tion was given to the Baruch plan which 
called for a freezing of all elements en- 
tering into prices, such as cost of raw 
material, wages, and so forth. This 
simple and effective plan was rejected, 
due largely to the influence of the ad- 
ministration and the CIO. Thereafter 
the Congress and the country gave full 
support to the OPA. Congress appro- 
priated vast sums of money, including 
large sums for enforcement and for sub- 
sidies. Patriotic citizens everywhere 
served on local rationing and price con- 
trol boards and rendered a valuable serv- 
ice. Drastic controls were necessary be- 
cause the exigencies of war had turned 
our. vast production from the demands 
of peace to those of war. 

When the war ended, the adminis- 
tration apparently guessed there would 
be a deflation rather than an inflation: 
Government economists predicted wide- 
spread unemployment. Consequently, 
we had marches of the CIO on Wash- 
ington, coordinated with urgent demands 
from the White House for a full em- 
ployment bill. All this time, mind you, 
there was a continuing clamor in the 
factories and on Jhe farms for help to 
produce the very goods which would be 
a bulwark against inflation. A contin- 
uation of the Government spending pro- 
gram was advocated, thereby encourag- 
ing further idleness and creating more 
spending money to bid up prices. It was 
solemnly announced by those in author- 
ity that wages could be increased with- 
out a corresponding increase of prices. 
So there were strikes, thus further de- 
laying normal production. Now the 
worker finds that in spite of the increases, 
his effective take-home pay is less. 
And it will grow still less and less until 
our present unsound policies are 
abandoned. 

The causes of inflation are lack of 
production and excessive Government 
spending, which constantly cheapens the 
buying power of the dollar. High prices 
are a symptom rather than a cause of 
inflation. The Administration persists 
in treating this symptom rather than in 
removing fundamental causes. The 
OPA can fix the price of a suit of clothes, 
but it cannot guarantee that a suit of 
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clothes can be produced at that price. 
Unfortunately, volumes of statutes and 
regulations will not repeal the law of 
supply and demand. We fought a high- 
priced war and we seem determined now 
to maintain a high-priced peace. Some- 
time, somehow, the war must be paid for. 
It can only be paid by hard work and 
sacrifice. England is trying to postpone 
payment by going to a Socialistic econ- 
omy—insisting that such a course will 
bring about a more equitable distribution 
of her wealth. Just how she can distrib- 
ute something she does not possess will 
be interesting to see. Of course for a 
while she may borrow from us. We are 
trying to postpone the evil day of pay- 
ment by subsidies, by bonuses, and by 
Government grants. 

Strangely enough all these things have 
been tried before. Rome and France 
particularly had experience with the at- 
tempt to create prosperity by money 
from the Government treasury, rather 
than by producing it the hard way. Im- 
partial historians. have recorded the 
tragic results of these quack remedies. 
For years we have been running from one 
patent medicine to another, ignoring the 
advice and experience of previous gen- 
erations. It is time to wake up. It may 
be later than we think. 





Speech of Hon. A. J. Sabath, of Illinois, 


at the Opening Session of the Win-the- 
Peaee Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, who are 
the men who requested that I lend my 
name to the Win-the-Peace Conference? 

There are some newspapers which aim 
to belittle and smear those of us in Con- 
gress who consented to lend our names 
to the cause of peace. They have ques- 
tioned the good faith of those who led the 
way to meet the humane and world-wide 
demand for permanent peace. There- 
fore I feel I should make clear the cir- 
cumstances of the calling of the confer- 
ence, and who the individuals were who 
first approached me, 

The Win-the-Peace Conference met in 
the city of Washington on April 5, 6, and 
7. It was praised by most, but criticized 
by afew. Heat does not necessarily give 
light, and so much heat was generated 
that the facts became obscured. 

It is my purpose to throw a little light 
on the whole subject by insertion under 
leave in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of the 
speech I delivered on Saturday morning, 
April 6, and other pertinent facts in con- 
nection with the conference. 

THE PEOPLE WANT PEACE 


There is nothing sinister, nothing 
secret, nothing un-American about the 
deep desire of the American people, and 
of the people of all the world, for peace. 
War is destructive. It is an anachronism 
in the age of atomic energy, jet planes, 
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and radar. Another world war can and 
may destroy the world. It certainly will 
destroy the people, and set civilization 
back a thousand years. 

We won one world war and lost the 
peace. 

The inevitable result was 5 years of 
death, destruction, starvation, cruelty, 
rape, and murder in the war against Nazi 
aggression. 

We must not and cannot, Mr. Speaker, 
allow history to repeat itself. We can- 
not stand still; we must go forward or we 
shall go backward. 

CRITICS STAND SELF-CONVICTED 


Critics of the Win-the-Peace Confer- 
ence stand self-convicted, if not of sym- 
pathy with the Nazi blight, then certain- 
ly of opposition to a just and permanent 
peace for which all humanity can work in 
common effort. 

When I was first approached by repre- 
sentatives to lend the weight of my name 
to the conference, I made inquiries as to 
the background of Abbott Simon and 
Robert T. Leicester, who presented the 
conference to me. 

Robert Leicester is a veteran of 36 
months’ overseas service with the United 
States Army Air Forces in Africa and 
Italy. He was graduated from the 
Army with the rank of captain. Since 
his discharge he has established a pros- 
perous private business in New York. 
That does not sound very un-American. 

Abbott Simon entered the Army in 
1941. He served in the United States 
Army 4% years, and 22 months of that 
was overseas in the Pacific theater, where 
he took part in the D-day landings. on 
Leyte and Luzon, and in four cam- 
paigns—New Guinea, Bismarck Sea, 
Leyte, Luzon, and was awarded the 
Bronze Star medal for meritorious serv- 
ice against the enemy. In that 4% years 
he received no efficiency rating less than 
superior, and in May 1945, he received a 
direct commission as second lieutenant. 
He received his promotion to first lieu- 
tenant as soon as legally possible. He 
has received numerous letters of com- 
mendation, and is entitled to wear the 
Combat Infantryman’s badge. That does 
not sound very un-American to me. I 
need not say much of the man this con- 
ference selected as a co-chairman—Col. 
Evans F. Carlson, leader of the Marine 
Corps’ famed Carlson’s Raiders, and 
one of America’s outstanding military 
heroes—Colonel Carlson’s record is 
known to all of you—he, too, fought for 
the American way—not with words but 
with deeds. 

SPONSORS WIDELY KNOWN 


I was informed that the nucleus of the 
organization included such well-known 
figures as Bartley Crum, a San Fran- 
cisco attorney who was California cam- 
paign .manager for Wendell Willkie; Jo 
Davidson, chairman of the Independent 
Citizens Committee; Bishop Edward Par- 
sons; Bishop Lewis Hartman; Rev. Ste- 
phen Fritchman; Rabbi Joseph X. 
Cohen; Robert Kenney; Julius Emspak; 
Paul Robeson; and others. 

A number of Members of Congress, in- 
cluding myself, consented to the use of 
our names as sponsors of the conference. 
A press conference was held in my office 
to initiate the call to the conference. 
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Other sponsors were added. Most of 
them I do not know. I do not believe 
any group or party dominated the spon- 
sorship, however, nor do I believe that 
any group or party has a monopoly of 
civic virtues and love of peace. 

The congressional sponsors include 
Senator Hartey M. KILcore, of West Vir- 
ginia; Senator GLEN Tay Lor, of Idaho; 
myself; and Representatives Dovuetas, of 
California; Dre Lacy, of Washington; 
OUTLAND, of California; GREEN, of Penn- 
sylvania; POWELL, of New York; CELLER, 
of New York; GRANAHAN, of Pennsyl- 
vania; GALLAGHER, of Minnesota; COFFEE 
and Savace, of Washington; PATTERSON, 
HEALY, MILLER, and Dov -e, of California; 
and MARCANTONIO, of New York. 

Many public figures—Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, officials, and leaders of organ- 
ized labor and of liberal opinion—spoke 
at the conference, which drew more than 
a thousand delegates from every part of 
the United States. 

I will not burden the Recorp with a 
list of the speakers, Mr. Speaker, nor 
with a list of the sponsors. I do insert 
the full text of my own remarks: 
ApprEess By Hon. A. J. SABATH AT THE WIN- 

THE-PEACE CONFERENCE, SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 

1946 

Introduction by Chairman Russell Nixon. 
It is a very special privilege for all of us to 
be able to listen this morning to that sym- 
bol of American freedom, American de- 


mocracy, of American determination to win 
the peace, Congressman SABATH. 
[The audience rose and applauded.] 
Congressman SapaTH. Mr. Chairman, fel- 
low Americans, I am inclined to admit the 
charges made against me here by the chair- 


man of this meeting. I am even willing, 
if pressed, to admit the good things he has 
said. Frequently I receive more credit than 
I am really entitled to. Whatever I have 
done in Congress, and in my life, and in 
my 40 years of service in Congress, I have 
always felt I was only performing my duty, 
as I saw it, to my people, and above all else 
to my country. 

I shall not detain you with a long speech. 
I am, of course, immensely pleased to be 
here, and to see that so many have taken 
strong interest in this great cause. 

I wish I could deliver a speech that would 
do justice to the subject, as could the out- 
standing American who preceded me; but 
I have been informed that you heard many 
excellent speeches last night, and therefore 
you will be able to stand one not so good. 
You are here for work, and I shall not keep 
you long from that work. 

Mr. Chairman, my fellow Americans, this 
is not the first time I have been in the fight 
for peace. After his first return from Europe 
President Wilson called for a conference of 
Members of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs, of which I had 
the honor to be one, and I am the only one 
remaining in Congress. Even before his re- 
port on the League of Nations, I had become 
a strong advocate of the League of Nations 
and urged continuously, to the best of my 
ability, that our country should become a 
member of that great institution; and ever 
since that time, as one who has been opposed 
to wars from my childhood, I have urged 
peace, which means contentment and pros- 
perity for all. 

All the Members of the two Committees on 
Foreign Affairs of the House and Senate 
favored the League of Nations, with the ex- 
ception of Senator Lodge, and even then I 
realized that his reason for opposing the 
League was not a just one. Shortly there- 
after, the Republicans started violent oppo- 


sition to the League of Nations, and they 
succeeded in destroying it. 


SAME FORCES OPPOSE WORLD PEACE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


It seems to me that those same forces and 
ideologies which were responsible for defeat 
of United States participation in the League, 
and who thus killed the League as an effec- 
tive world organization, are now, unfortu- 
nately, trying to emulate the same regrettable 
action. Knowing, as we all do, that after 
each war the nations sit down at a conference 
table to try to arrange a peace, I feel that 
now it should be done before the war, and 
before the killing and the maiming and the 
suffering of millions upon millions. 

As I stated, all my life I have been opposed 
to war, and naturally I have advocated at all 
times the peaceful adjustment of any and 
all differences that may develop between 
nations. Consequently, when I was informed 
that an organization was being formed to 
win the peace, I consented to cooperate. 

Before and during the war, I supported 
with all my heart the policies of the 
great President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
[applause], first to avoid war and later to 
win it. After winning, at such great sacrifice 
of life and property, a war that brought about 
such terrible want, misery, and starvation, 
I feel that the price was too great to permit 
some people to defeat the hopes and prayers 
of people who are advocating, yes, even pray- 
ing, that a permanent peace may be brought 
about; and I shall continue, with all my 
strength and with all the influence that I 
possess, to advocate and urge and support 
every effort that is being made to win the 
peace. [Applause.] 

It is uhfortunate that we have in our 
midst men who, through reckless statements 
and charges, create prejudices in the Amer- 
ican people which may even affect the stabil- 
ity of United Nations. They are the men 
who, even during the war, talked and acted 
as if we were at war with Russia rather than 
with Germany and Japan. 

My colleague, Congressman RANKIN, of 
Mississippi, as is his custom, and like some 
reactionary writers, has charged that some 
of the officers of this organization once be- 
longed to left-wing or Communist-influenced 
organizations. To him, unfortunately, every 
one who disagrees with his views is a Com- 
munist. 

For my part, it seemed to me rather that 
those who. had fought to win the war were 
now fighting to win the peace. 

I will say that no one can or should charge 
that these men, after the great service they 
have rendered to our country, are not true 
and loyal Americans. [Applause.] I know 
they have rendered greater service than many 
of those who attack them and assail them, 
and I wish to God we had more men who had 
served our Nation as well as they have to 
assist in winning the war and now in en- 
deavoring to bring about a permanent and 
lasting peace, which the mothers of this 
country are praying for and dreaming of. I 
hope that every loyal American will do his 
share to bring about such a peace so that the 
fear of war will be eliminated from the minds 
and the hearts of all. [Applause.] 

You have read and heard a great deal about 
why this organization has been formed and 
the need for such an organization. These 
men who started it and who are devoting all 
of their time to this noble cause, instead of 
being criticized, should be acclaimed as per- 
forming a great service to our country. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say this, my 
friends: I myself am sometimes charged as 
being a little too much to the left, and some- 
times they think I am too close to the so- 
called pinks. Well, I am not connected with 
any other organization than the one of which 
I have been a member for so many years; I 
am a progressive and an aggressive Democrat 
[applause]; I have supported all progressive 
candidates for President, Governors of various 
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States, and for other offices; and I have re. 
fused to support men, even on the Democratic 
ticket, if they were not loyal Americans, pro- 
gressive, and did not have the interest of the 
common people at heart. 

I think our country is the most wonderful 
country in the world. Not only do I think 
so; I know it is the most wonderful country 
in the world. Only an America under a 
democratic form of government, such as we 
have, makes it possible for you to be here 
and give expression to your views. That 
freedom is not enjoyed by people of other 
lands. 

You have heard the chairman state that 
I have been in Congress for 40 years. Yes, 
I came here as a boy from across the sea 
at the age of 15. Tell me cf any other coun- 
try that would make possible the things 
America has made possible for me. Could 
I, would I, be a man if I did not show my 
appreciation to such a great country? 

I have, to the best of my ability, tried to 
build up and strengthen our democratic form 
of government, and that shall be my aim 
as long as I am capable of serving. As long 
as I continue to be in public office, I shall 
continue, as I have in the past, to safeguard 
the interests of America and the people who 
deserve aid and assistance, those underprivi- 
leged and underpaid workers of America. 
[ Applause. | 

Notwithstanding that I have been attacked 
and criticized, I am appreciative that those 
who have. been and are instrumental in 
advocating the cause of permanent peace 
have called on me to join the movement, 
I hope that all honest, sincere, loyal Ameri- 
can people who have the best interests of 
our country at heart will realize that the 
movement is nothing more and nothing less 
than an aid to prevent another world war. 

Most of you know that there are forces 
in the United States who will continue, as 
they have in the past, to talk and act in a 
way that had endangered us and created a 
condition that might involve us in another 
world war. That cannot be permitted, and 
I call upon all the men and women who are 
real Americans to continue their efforts and 
increase their activity to bring about and 
make sure and positive a lasting peace and 
preclude the horror of any future war. 

With that, I thank you for the privilege 
of being able to cooperate with you and 
wish you success. I hope that we will never 
again, for centuries and centuries, be visited 
with the horror of war, and that your work 
will be an aid to permanent peace. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 


DECLARATIONS OF PRINCIPLES MAKE GOOD SENSE 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to add to 
what I have saic a brief word about the 
declaration of principles adopted by the 
Win-the-Peace Conference. I ask you 
and the Members to read it through, and 
find, if you can, any subversion, or any 
favoritism to any foreign country. To 
me, this declaration makes good sense. 
Put into practical action as a broad 
guide for American policy, it could and 
should prevent any more outpourings of 
our life’s blood in defense of the demo- 
cratic way of life—of the American way 
of life. 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED BY WIN- 
THE-PEACE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
APRIL 5, 6, 7, 1946 
We are met to win the peace. We are met 

to create a pattern for action to that end. 

It is proper, therefore, that we should indi- 

cate those basic principles to which we are 

all subscribed—that we should make clear 
the signposts of action which will mark the 
road we shall travel together. 

Franklin Roosevelt looked to the future 
with confidence, seeing a world free from the 
scourge and terror of war for many genera- 
tions. The Anglo-American-Soviet coalition 
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he helped to shape has defeated fascism in 
battle. The peace he did not live to see is 
here. But already this war-racked genera- 
tion is threatened with the scourge and terror 
of a third world war, preparation for which 
is well advanced. 

The tree of liberty needs only the sunshine 
of peace to make it flower; it has been watered 
with enough blood. 

The little group of willful men who con- 
spire against the world’s peace and the Na- 
tion’s security think not of freedom, though 
they take its name in vain. Their dreams are 
of empire and world domination. They are 
the economic royalists, the old enemies of 
peace to whom Roosevelt gave battle more 
than once, 

It is they who are sowing division among 
the victorious Allies. They mount guard 
over the growing stock pile of atom bombs, 
seeking to keep atomic energy as the weapon 
of their private diplomacy and to bar its use 
in the service of mankind. 

Their press beats the drums for war against 
the Soviet Union. Their congressional spokes- 
men, on both sides of the aisle, urge that the 
United States renege on the commitments 
made at Yalta, Potsdam, and Moscow. 

These economic royalists are not without 
influence in high places. Unless they are 
soon curbed, they will sacrifice American 
democracy on the altar of their lust to rule 
the world, and lead the Nation to suicidal 
war. 

The people of the United States are sov- 
ereign in this land, and their will is firm 
for peace. President Roosevelt, who led the 
Nation to victory in the anti-Fascist war, 
charted the road to just and enduring peace. 
His policy of Big Three unity was and is the 
policy of the American people. 

These, our principles, are a restatement 
of that policy for which our sons fought and 
died, to which our whole Nation is pledged, 
and to whose practice the American people 
will win our Government’s assent. 

A democratic American foreign policy can 
stop a third world war. 

The friendship and unity of all the United 
Nations is the guaranty of peace. 

The unity of the Big Three is paramount, 
and must be restored on the basis of the 
Yalta, Potsdam, and Moscow agreements. 
Friendship with both the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain is vital to the American inter- 
est and indispensable to the effective work- 
ing of the United Nations Organization. 

War threatens wherever fascism remains. 
Its last vestige must be destroyed. 

A Security Council which lives by the unity 
principle is the only trustworthy custodian 
of atomic energy and of every atom bomb. 

The colonial peoples everywhere, and the 
new democracies of Europe, shall be per- 
mitted to exercise their right of self-govern- 
ment without outside interference. 

American troops must be withdrawn from 
the United Nations and all friendly lands, 
that the peoples of those lands may achieve 
democracy and unity. 

The disrupters of Big Three unity, the pro- 
Fascists and the power-mad who are pre- 
paring a third world war, must be driven 
from public life. 

An America which pursues this democratic 
foreign policy provides full employment, re- 
spects the rights of labor, gives first-class 
citizenship to the Negro, and outlaws anti- 
Semitism and all forms of race discrimina- 
tion, will not covet the territory nor provoke 
the enmity of any other nation. It will 
have no need for a large standing army. 

These are our principles. Our purpose is 
organized action to assure that they are put 
in practice. We call on all Americans whose 
hearts are turned to peace—the working men 
and women, the veterans of World War II, 
the young sons who prepare for useful life 
in a nation at peace, the mothers and wives 
whose love is a force for peace—to join with 
us in common cause. Together we can and 
will prevent a third world war. 


Regulation and Control of Bank Holding 
Companies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
InN’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I herewith 
insert a letter which I have received from 
Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and a statement in regard 
to a bill which I have introduced this day 
to provide for the regulation and control 
of bank holding companies and for other 
purposes: 

Boarp OF GOVERNORS OF THE 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, April 23, 1946. 
Hon. BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPENCE: On March 26, 1945, and 
at the request of the Board, you introduced 
a bill (H. R. 2776) to strengthen and to make 
effective the powers which the Congress 
vested in the Board in 1933 dealing with bank 
holding companies. Since this bill was intro- 
duced the Board has received numerous ex- 
pressions of opinion concerning it from rep- 
resentatives of banks and bank holding com- 
panies, as well as from Government officials 
engaged in other bank supervisory activities. 
In the light of these many expressions of 
opinion, the Board has concluded that, in 
order to deal effectively with the problem, it 
is not necessary for the proposed legislation 
to be as sweeping in its terms as is H. R. 
2776, nor is it necessary to “freeze” existing 
bank holding companies at their present size 
or prevent the creation of new ones. 

Accordingly, the Board has prepared a re- 
vised and much more simplified draft of a 
bill with the intention that it be substituted 
for that previously introduced by you. The 
Board has asked that I deliver a copy of this 
draft to you for your consideration, with the 
hope that you will offer it as a substitute for 
H. R. 2776. It is enclosed herewith. The 
Board will be glad to respond to any request 
for further information and to assist you and 
your committee in any appropriate way. 

There is also enclosed a statement concern- 
ing the revised bill which may be helpful to 
you if and when you offer it in substitution 
for H. R. 2776. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. S. EccLEs, 
Chairman. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING REVISED LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING PANK HOLDING COMPANIES 


On March 26, 1945, a bill to regulate and 
control bank holding companies, which had 
been prepared under the direction of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, was introduced in the Congress by 
Senator WacNner (S. 792) and Congressman 
Spence (H. R. 2776), chairman of the Com- 
mittees on Banking and Currency of the 
Senate and House, respectively. In introduc- 
ing the proposed legislation both Senator 
WaGNER and Congressman SPENCE explained 
to the Congress that the bill had been drafted 
in the light of the Board’s experience in ad- 
ministering the totally ineffective provisions 
of the Banking Act of 1933 dealing with bank 
holding companies, and to supply the frame- 
work of legislation recommended by the 
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Board in its Annual Report to Congress in 
1943. 

Since this bill was introduced, the Board 
received numerous expressions of opinion 
concerning the bill by representatives of the 
banks and bank holding companies, as well 
as by Government officials engaged in other 
After consider- 
ing fully these many expressions of opinion, 
and particularly those which suggested cer- 
tain revisions of the bill, the Board concluded 
that, to accomplish its fundamental objec- 
tives in respect of the holding company sit- 
uation generally, it is not necessary for the 
proposed legislation to be as all-inclusive as 
it is in its present form, nor is it necessary 
to “freeze” existing bank holding companies 
at their present size or prevent the creation 
of new ones. Accordingly, the Board has pre- 
pared a revised and streamlined version of 
its original bill and it is offered as a substi- 
tute for S. 792 and H. R. 2776. 

In its revised bill the Board has recom- 
mended that Congress treat bank holding 
companies in much the same manner as it 
has dealt with banks themselves. It recog- 
nizes that bank holding companies, if lim- 
ited solely to managing, operating, and con- 
trolling banks and placed under appropriate 
governmental supervision, including control 
over their creation and expansion, are and 
can be legitimate and efficient forms of bank- 
ing enterprise. 

The bill as revised, therefore, like that now 
before the Congress, requires all bank ho!ld- 
ing cempanies-.o register with the Board; to 
supply the Board with such relevant informa- 
tion as may be required from time to time 
in order to disclose fully their relations with 
their subsidiary banks; to divorce themselves 
from all nonbanking subsidiaries; to submit 
to examinations from time to time; and to 
obey such rules, regulations, and orders as 
the Board may make as being necessary for 
the protection of investors or depositors. In 
addition, however, the bill authorizes the 
Board to permit new bank holding companies 
to come into existence and to permit expan- 
sion of existing bank holding companies 
through acquisitions of stock or assets of 
banks if it finds that such a result would not 
be detrimental to the public interest. 

As in S. 792 anc _ H. R. 2776 the revised bill 
would prohibit upstream loans and inter- 
company sales of securities, except as they 
may be authorized under certain conditions 
by the Board. It would prohibit bank hold- 
ing companies from exacting exorbitant or 
unreasonable managerial fees from the banks 
they control. Penalties are set up as well as 
means of enforcement; but there are also 
appropriate provisions for court review of all 
orders which the Board may be authorized to 
issue. Finally, the Board would be required 
to report back to the Congress before the 
expiration of 5 years the results of its ad- 
ministration of this act. 





Clearing the Fog on OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
after observing the flood of propaganda 
about crippling amendments and emas- 
culating the OPA, it is gratifying to read 
the attached editorial which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Waterloo Daily 
Courier, of Waterloo, Iowa. In all the 
voluminous debate on this subject, I have 
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not read a clearer statement of the real 
issues involved. 
The editorial is as follows: 
CLEARING THE FOG ON OPA 


Concentrated propaganda is being directed 
at the American public by both sides in the 
controversy over alteration of the OPA. 
Charges are so extreme and the amount of 
common ground so small that the public 
tends to make its decision on the basis of 
emotion and prejudice rather than fact. 

Poils have shown that the great majority 
of the people favor a continuation of OPA. 
Naturally. No consumer is going to say that 
he wants price increases. And most ob- 
servers who try to disassociate their thinking 
from any sympathies they have with either 
consumer or manufacturing groups likewise 
believe that continuation of modified price 
control for another 9 months or a year is 
desirable. 

But Government propagandists are at- 
tempting to exploit and mislead the public, 
playing on the natural desire of consumers 
to avoid price increases. They are encour- 
aging the development of unsound and irre- 
sponsible ideas on the part of the unthinking 
consumer. It is similar to a broad break- 
down in realistic thinking in other fields 
of politics. 

When someone, for instance, proposes 
spendilig a few more billions on lunches for 
school children or beautiful hospitals in every 
county, everybody says what a wonderful idea 
it is, the pressure groups whoop it up, and 
anybody who opposes the idea is classed as a 
bad, old reactionary who wants to see chil- 
dren go hungry and the sick go unattended. 

Then when Congress considers a tax bill 
to pay for these wonderful things, everybody 
howls to high heaven, complains about bur- 
dening the unfortunate “common man” with 
taxes, and threatens to vote against any legis- 
lator who wants to increase taxes. So the 
country issues some more bonds, the debt 
goes on skyrocketing, and temporarily the 
public thinks it is getting a lot for nothing. 

So it is with the OPA. When wage in- 
creases are proposed, everybody thinks how 
nice it would be to have workers making high 
wages and the Administration, fearing to take 
the political consequences of opposition, 
forces the employer to grant these increaces. 

Then, after costs have climbed rapidly, the 
public demands that prices be held down 
by OPA regardless of the increased costs. To 
hear some of the advocates of stricter price 
control talk, one would think that the only 
factor working for higher prices is the de- 
mands of greedy businessmen for exorbitant 
profits. It is the old story of “kidding” the 
public into believing it can get something for 
nothing. If it is possible to increase wages 
20 percent and hold down prices by OPA, why 
stop there? Why not increase wages 300 per- 
cent? 

These things sound complicated; but com- 
mon sense has not been repealed by Govern- 
ment regulation. The Nation cannot lift 
itself into prosperity by a process of lavish 
spending without taxation and cost-increas- 
ing wage boosts without compensating price 
raises. And because this process does bring 
a temporary and phony prosperity, the public 
is all too inclined to believe that the irre- 
sponsible policies advocated by certain poli- 
ticians will work over the long run. Having 
our cake and thinking we can eat it, too, has 
become a national habit. 

So the OPA propagandists are telling the 
country that the issue of price control is a 
contest between the greedy businessman and 
the beneficent Government which wants to 
control exorbitant profits. But it is signifi- 
cant that this same Government, faced with 
a break-down in production, is today grad- 
ually raising the general price level to par- 
allel increased costs. Yet the men who advo- 
cated this identical policy a few months ago 
were branded predatory capitalists who didn’t 
know the facts of economics. 


Now the target of Government propaganda 
is the individual who would defend the 
amendments which the House of Representa- 
tives has written into the Price Control Act. 
These amendments were designed to elimi- 
nate the illegal, unfair, uneconomic, and 
unrealistic policies of the OPA. 

Take, for example, a single OPA policy. 
Clothespins of like quality, the consumer 
will agree, should have like price ceilings re- 
gardless of who manufactures them. But 
that has not happened. The OPA imposes 
one ceiling (for this grade) on a manufac- 
turer who was in business before the war and 
grants another, much higher ceiling based on 
actual costs and a reasonable profit for a 
manufacturer who recently entered the field. 
If the established manufacturer complains 
that this would force him to operate at a 
loss, the OPA says that is too bad but he can 
afford to take a loss. So the new manufac- 
turer takes over the field and the public has 
to pay higher prices which the old manu- 
facturer would be contented to receive. And 
a scarcity results because the full productive 
capacity of the country is not being utilized. 

This is an example of the kind of abuse 
that the House of Representatives voted to 
eliminate when it imposed certain restric- 
tions on the OPA. These will no more cripple 
the agency in the performance of its legiti- 
mate functions than a provision that a 
physician must nave a license to practice 
medicine hampers him in the performance 
of his duties. Congress has the task of pre- 
scribing the rules under which a Federal 
agency shall function. A perversion of the 
democratic process results when the chief of 
that agency changes from an administrator 
of congressional laws to a professional propa- 
gandist and lobbyist and launches a Nation- 
wide campaign to discredit Congress for 
doing what it thinks is best. 

Let us continue price control; but let us 
grant to Congress the right to set up the fair 
rules under which the agency shall operate. 
And let us not be misled into chaos by the 
attractive but unsound theory that we can 
spend without taxing and that we can go on 
granting wage increases without suffering an 
increase in prices. 


Keeping the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, just 
as a simple proposition of keeping the 
record straight, I am still wondering 
what the answer is to the question as to 
what kind of a foreign policy, if any, 
we have in this country. Last Thursday 
there was a news item which many may 
have overlooked but which gives a lot of 
food for thought. I quote from the Du- 
luth Herald for Thursday, April 25, as 
follows: 


RUSSIAN REMOVALS PUT AT HALF BILLION 


NANKING.—American mining experts esti- 
mated on arrival from Manchuria today that 
the Russians have removed at least $500,- 
000,000 worth of machinery. 

The experts said it would take at least 2 
years for China to replace the machinery. 
They represent an internationally known 
firm which serves many nations and have 
been surveying mineral needs for the Chinese 
National Resources Commission, 
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Now, the above news item ought not re- 
quire much comment. To my mind it 
describes an act of highway robbery and 
I do not think any other designation 
would be accurate. This may be a sam- 
ple of the four freedoms or some other 
idealistic tommyrot that has been fed 
to the American people for a long time, 
but I am putting it in the Concressiona. 
ReEcorp so that the “do gooders” can be 
helped to keep the record straight. They 
can be better able to tell the people what 
the late World War was all about. 

In the Times-Herald of Washington, 
D. C., for Saturday, April 27, I find this 
news item: 

Reps Rrsecr Our NOTE ON MANCHU LooTr— 
NoT UNITED STATES BUSINESS, THEY BLUNTLY 
REPLY 
The State Department confirmed last 

night that Russia has rejected in blunt terms 

an American protest against the Soviet sei- 


zure of Japanese industrial equipment in 
Manchuria. 

Acting Secretary of State Acheson told a 
press conference the Soviet reply failed com- 
pletely to meet the objections raised by this 
Government to the industrial “looting.” 

CLAIM LEGITIMATE BOOTY 

Informed sources said the Russians con- 
tended their actions ‘in Manchuria were no 
concern of the United States and that the 
confiscated Japanese assets were legitimate 
war booty. 

Acheson said the Soviet note was unsatis- 


factory and failed to advance the situation 
av all. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Joe Stalin, through his spokes- 
men, has been accusing General Mac- 
Arthur of stealing everything he could 
get in Japan. Of course, General Mac- 
Arthur has very outspokenly said that 
was not true. The suggestion, of course, 
has been made that the diplomats of 
Russia think that by accusing General 
MacArthur of misdeeds they can cover up 
their own acts of perfidy. I do not like 
this kind of politeness. 

The ugly facts are that the rulers of 
Russia are marching forward in their 
planned designs of plunder, deceit, and 
treachery and conquest. I say this be- 
cause I was extremely nauseated the 
other night when one of the radio com- 
mentators kept repeating a lot of non- 
sensical notions to the effect that all we 
had to do was to trust Joe Stalin. In 
my opinion, the commentator should 
have his head examined. He needs it 
badly. 

FATE OF FINLAND 


In passing, let me say that I had a let- 
ter the other day in which my friend told 
me of the humanitarian activities of Rus- 
sia in Finland. Of course, this is just a 
bit of irony, because Russia is busy loot- 
ing Finland, and the Finnish people do 
not dare say a word about it. This letter 
told of the Finnish people last winter 
cutting firewood and otherwise getting 
ready for the rigors of winter. They did 
that “because no other procedure was 
available, and they laid in their fuel 
supply before zero weather came. Along 
came the Russians and confiscated all of 
it and forced these people, in the dead of 
winter, to struggle to get firewood to 
keep from freezing. Does our Govern- 
ment approve of this? What is it doing 
about it? This incident is only one of 












hundreds which illustrates the despoti- 
cal, tyrannical, and inhuman policy 
whieh is followed by the rulers of Russia. 
RUSSIAN OCCUPATION IN CONQUERED GERMANY 


I need only remind you of the news- 
raper and radio statements recently 
rade that from 2,000 to 4,000 die each 
\veex amid “horror” conditions in camps 
in the Russian occupation zone of Ger- 
many. According to the newspaper 
items, the eastern half of the Russian 
zone has been plundered and the Rus- 
sians did not even leave seed to be 
planted for the purpose of raising crops 
for the coming year. Does our country 
condone that sort of brutality? Is that 
part of our foreign policy? Was that a 
part of the program to follow the winning 
of World War II? 

The time has long since passed when 
this country should take a definite posi- 
tion on acts of this kind. These people 
who talk learnedly and who think they 
are learned and who have the answer to 
every question may well turn their at- 
tention, either on the radio or in the 
commentators’ columns, to facts such as 
I have set forth herein. This brief de- 
scription does not exhaust the list of 
crimes with which the rulers of Russia 
stand charged before the bar of world 
opinion. What answer does the admin- 
istration in control at Washington have 
to make to these facts? 





The OPA Swindle 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the OPA has not “held the line.” 

It has contributed to inflation. 

It has added to the cost of the neces- 
sities of life. 

It has created black markets. 

It has taken billions from the pockets 
of the taxpayers to be used as subsidies 
to conceal the fraud as to the prices 
actually paid by consumers. 

Its system of “queuing’—standing in 
line—has robbed millions of persons of 
their time, the value of which if added 
to the OPA prices would amount to sev- 
eral billions of dollars-lost to consumers 
each year. 

It has forced the manufacture of 
shoddy, inferior goods and compelled 
them to be sold upon the market, thus 
driving legitimate manufacturers out of 
business and in so doing has cheated 
and robbed the consumers of both qual- 
ity and price. 

The OPA has prevented the construc- 
tion of houses for veterans and others by 
driving private enterprise from the field 
of operation. 

The tie-in sales regulation which re- 
quires the purchaser to take another 
product not wanted at a price above its 
free market price has added to the cost 
of things wanted by consumers, thus 
committing a bare-faced fraud upon the 
consumers. 
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The OPA prattle about sugar selling at 
7 cents a pound at retail is another piece 
of deception when analyzed. This low 
price discouraged production. Notwith- 
standing large subsidy payments from 
taxpayers’ pockets, beet-sugar produc- 
tion in this country declined every year 
from 1941 to 1944, a loss of at least half 
our normal production. Consumers 
turned to substitutes. The retail price 
of seven common sugar substitutes, in- 
cluding sirup and honey, averaged four 
times that of the sugar equivalent. 

The OPA forced upgrading, another 
fraud perpetrated upon the public. Thus 
by sewing some metal gadget on a stand- 
ard style of dress its selling price became 
a $4.98 model instead of $2.98, the price 
for which it sold before OPA meddling. 

The price-control agency demanded a 
lowering of quality, as for instance the 
butterfat content of milk, the dilution of 
ice cream, and inducing the makers of 
sausage to use cereal and water in place 
of meat. 

OPA has ushered in an era of law vio- 
lation, black markets, adulteration of 
foods, inferior goods, a lower standard of 
living, and a totalitarian system of 
legalized deception foreign to a system of 
individual freedom, a free market, and 
full production. 

Under leave to extend I am inserting a 
letter from Mr. Gabriel S. Kaye, presi- 
dent of the Credit Checker: 

THE CREDIT CHECKER, 
New York, N. Y., April 24, 1946. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Member of Congress, Washtngton, D. C. 

DeEAR CONGRESSMAN: The composite picture 
from employers, employees of our varied 
mills, plants, converters, and dealers’ firms 
shows satisfaction with the action taken 
by the House—that an end to the OPA busi- 
ness is in sight within the next 9 months. 

Industry cannot function with the feel- 
ing that by some method the OPA is to be- 
come a permanent fixture in our Govern- 
ment. 

The “pressure campaign” foisted by Ches- 
ter Bowles, Drew Pearson, Walter Winchell, 
the PM to get the citizens to write, phone, or 
wire you will no doubt react as a boomerang. 

You have received factual data and letters 
from your business constituents. You know 
personally many cases—first hand—how CPA 
works. Facts cannot be brushed aside once 
you know them. 

Industry has been called many unsports- 
manlike names dy Chester Bowles and those 
few officials that would like to perpetuate 
the unbusinesslike 60,000 regulations perma- 
nently upon our American economy. Think 
of the countless paper, print, postage, talent 
all at our Government expense that OPA is 
spending to keep itself in power. 

The sensational OPA sponsored propaganda 
endeavoring to compare the Chinese scarcity 
and its resultant inflation to the situation 
in our United States is beyond any idea of 
honest official sincere endeavor for the 
American citizens. 

To combat the Drew Pearson and Walter 
Winchell radio listeners’ pressure on you—to 
get the people that are not in business—that 
do not have to read and live up to the 60,C00 
OPA regulations is certainly contrary to the 
best interests of our national economy. 

As distasteful as the action of Chester 
Bowles and the mentioned radio commenta- 
tors and the newspaper is to you and us, we 
must call attention, that whenever industry 
has become factual with you—immediately 
a hue and cry went up that you were being 
attacked by industry pressure groups. 

We ask you, can Mr. Bowles, Drew Pearson, 
or Walter Winchell (he just bragged about 
paying $280,000 income tax) operate at 744 
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percent of $100,000 annual business and pay 
overhead of 9 to 12 percent and be law 
abiding? Could they work on 15-percent 
markup but absorb a 15-percent rise in a 
basic part of the goods to be converted? 
Could they manufacture goods in competi- 
tion with firms that have a cut-back ar- 


rangement with supply sources? Note 
please: 
“By the Associated Press, Philadelphia, 


April 23, William H. Chestnut, Pennsylvania's 
secretary of labor and industry, said today it 
is high time workers get meat, butter, shirts, 
and a home without 21,000 pages of OPA reg- 
ulations telling them they can’t. Mr. Chest- 
nut, in a prepared radio address, said pro- 
duction is the key to prosperity because it 
gives workers jobs, but ‘how can industry 
produce when its machinery is clogged with 
21,000 pages of don’ts.’” 

We wish to repeat: Cost absorbing plans 
do not work—make for temptation of doing 
business with a total disregard for all reg- 
ulations. Cost absorption plans preclude 
honest dealings. Inequalities of merchan- 
dise price make for substandard goods 
Tie-in abuses cannot be avoided in a stran- 
gulated production. 

Illustrations: 

Plastic patent leather was introduced and 
priced first as a substitute for genuine 
leather at 44 cents per foot. Only a few 
were in the game. Just as soon as many 
entered the plastic field a better product than 
was first brought out sold through the com- 


petitive method at 31 cents per foot. Com- 
petition always levels off prices. 
Plastics printed in box calf, alligator, 


lizard, pin morocco, pin grain first solq at 
32 cents—competition of newcomers brought 
the price down quickly to 20 cents. Some 
lighter makes that first sold at 28 cents sell 
now at 14 cents. 

Prices come down when many enter the 
field. Open competition is good for our na- 
tional economy. 

Without benefit of price control—the hens 
got busy this last season and laid a plentiful 
amount of eggs—prices dropped from 63 cents 
to 42 cents—OPA did not do this—nature 
did it. 

Continued OPA 
ages. 

Shortages make for black markets. 

But production makes for plenty of sup- 
plies. 

Plenty of supplies make for competitive 
markets. ; 

Competitive markets make for reasonable 
prices. 

Removal of price controls means produc- 
tion. 

Production makes for jobs. 

You of course know our sentiments—we 
do not include rentals—because the lifting 
of rent controls will not make places to live 
or work. We must build more homes. 

We rest our case for American free enter- 
prise with you. This is your country as well 
as ours—if everyone is productive our coun- 
try remains the best place to live, work, and 
play. 

“God bless America—always.” 

Most sincerely yours, 
GABRIEL S. KAYE, 
Editor. 


controls make for short- 





Justice to Armenia and Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 
Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in an 


effort to draw attention to the necessity 
of righting two ancient wrongs, the 
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righting of wrongs which is so essential 
to the maintenance of the peace of the 
world, I have written a letter to the Pres- 
ident of the United States to direct his 
attention to and to invoke the aid of his 
high office in the search for a solution 
of the yet-unsolved problems of Greece 
and of Armenia. 

As I have in this communication stated 
the case for each of these countries, both 
faithful allies of ours in World War I 
and World War II, as succinctly as I 
could, and have recited facts which 
should also be called to the attention of 
the Congress and of the: country, I ask 
unanimous consent that my letter to the 
Chief Fxecutive may be spread upon the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of my instant remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter to the Presi- 
dent to which I have just referred is the 
following: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1946. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As there are two 
great questions of an international nature in 
which I am most deeply interested, that is, 
in the reuniting of the traditional territories 
of ancient Armenia in a single governmental 
agency of their own choosing, and in the re- 
turn to Greece of all of the neighboring 
territories in which the population is pre- 
dominatingly Hellenic, I am constrained to 
address you in the hope that, by calling your 
attention to these two Middle Eastern and 
yet unsolved problems, the influence of the 
Government of the United States might in 
some way be brought to bear, through the 
United Nations or among the countries whose 
interests are involved, to the end that the 
so long unsatisfied aspirations of these two 
great peoples may be achieved within a rea- 
sonable time. 

In regard to Greece: In view of the incom- 
parable contribution of the people of this 
nationality to our dearly purchased victories 
of World War I and World War II, the un- 
wavering devotion to the Allied cause of 
their sons and daughters, wherever they 
chanced to reside or at whatever corner of 
the earth to which they may have roamed, 
simple justice requires that the adjacent 
islands and contiguous territories in which 
the population is predominatingly Greek, be 
returned to the mother country in the peace 
settlements which, it is understood, are now 
being formulated. 

Whatever is to be done should include the 
cession to Greece of northern Epirus and the 
Dodecanese Islands, and the rectification of 
the Bulgarian boundary line, the latter to 
improve ithe defensive capacity of this heroic 
ally of ours. 

To do less than this would not fall far 
short of a betrayal of those Greek patriots 
who, in the war, fought, bled, and died in 
the cause which was as much ours as theirs. 

About the Armenians: In view of the fact 
that the now Turkish Vilayets of Erzeroum, 
Trebizond, Van, and Bitalis are traditionally 
a part of the ancient Armenian homeland, 
sections from which the Turks as late as 
1917 drove the native Armenian population 
at the point of the sword, the peace of the 
world will never be secure nor will a great 
wrong done to a great people ever be righted 
until these provinces are detached from 
Turkey and are reincorporated in the ancient 
motherland of this long-suffering people. 

If a permanent peace of justice is to fol- 
low in the wake of the signing of the peace 
treaties which the world awaits with mixed 
hopes and fears, nothing short of the return 
of these provinces to the Armenian Socialist 
Soviet Republic will serve those ends so de- 


voutly to be wished for, a culmination which 
will not only accomplish the reconstruction 
of an ancient nation wantonly destroyed by 
a ruthless aggressor but will make possible 
the return to the land of their birth and of 
their childhood memories of hundreds of 
thousands of the Armenian people who at 
this moment roam the world all but for- 
gotten, and, what is sadder still, all but for- 
saken. 

As I am completely convinced, my dear Mr. 
President, that these two great questions, in- 
volving, as they do, simple justice for two 
great peoples who have every claim to our 
sympathetic consideration, one which we can 
hardly with comfort disregard, must be 
solved and solved without delay if the peace 
and security of the world is to be served, I 
urge upon you with all of the intentness 
of a conviction derived from mature medi- 
tation upon the subject over a long period 
of time, the adoption of each of them as a 
cardinal principle in our American foreign 
policy. 

Since I feel quite certain that if it should 
become known throughout the world that 
the reuniting of the Greek and Armenian 
peoples, each under a flag of their own choos- 
ing, were diplomatic objectives of the Ameri- 
can Government, the realization of these 
aspirations would not be long delayed. Of 
this, I am quite certain. 

Trusting that I am not imposing in writ- 
ing to you in this informal fashion in fe- 
spect to these two great international ques- 
tions in which I find myself so deeply inter- 
ested, I beg to remain, my dear Mr. Presi- 
dent, with every good wish for your con- 
tinued success, 

Faithfully and sincerely yours, 
BERTRAND W. GEARHART, 
Member of Congress. 


The Washington Hospital Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
highly important that the entire Con- 
gress know the true situation in refer- 
ence to Washington hospitals, whenever 
the measures dealing with the District 
of Columbia are before us. Congress has 
the responsibility for the government of 
the District of Columbia and I am sure 
that if the hospital condition is as bad 
as it is sometimes reported, that it is not 
the intent of any Congressman to have it 
so. I do not think the committees of 
Congress are to blame. Full informa- 
tion has not been given them. I wish to 
extend my remarks by including an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald of Sunday, April 21, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Helen McEntyre., 

THREE WEEKS SPENT IN GALLINGER WERE 

NIGHTMARE, Says REPORTER 
(By Helen McEntyre) 

That 267 premature babies died needlessly 

at Gallinger Hospital because there were not 


enough nurses to care for them is no sur- 
prise to me. 

I spent 3 weeks of nightmare in that hos- 
pital’'s isolation building recently as a patient. 
A mother myself, I saw things that would 
turn any mother’s hair white. 

I sincerely believe that other children with 
the bad luck to be committed to Gallinger 
may also die because of things like these: 
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A child patient, suspected of the dread 
meningitis, is permitted to wander in and out 
of isolation rooms among scarlet fever and 
measles patients. 

An actual meningitis patient lets a 4-year- 
old tubercular drink from his cup, then takes 
a swallow himself. 

Young scarlet-fever patients, facing pos- 
sible permanent injury to heart or kidneys, 
jump about and climb in and out of cribs, 
though distraught nurses have ordered them 
to remain quiet. 

Sick children go wading with bare feet in 
water spilled on the cold floors. 

I saw these things happen. And they 
cannot be blamed on the overworked nurses. 
There are just not enough nurses to go 
around. They do what they can. 

I saw a newly admitted 3-year-old boy, a 
possible scarlet fever or measles case, walk 
up and down the chilly corridors barefooted, 
in a little, backless nightshirt. For half- 
an-hour he sobbed for his coat, hat, and 
shoes so “I can go see my Mamma.” The 
corridor where he walked was used by visitors, 
any of whom might have carried his sickness 
into their homes. 

Children and adults with raging fevers 
often lie for 12 hours at a stretch without 
a glass of water or other needed services in 
this isolation building. 

Most shocking to me was a 9-month-old 
baby trying to feed herself meat that had 
not even been cut. She n.anaged to get a 
little dessert in her mouth and a few swallows 
of milk. Her food was smeared in her hair 
and over the bed. Would this bit of nourish- 
ment give her body strength to heal infected 
burns? 

Sick-room equipment at Gallinger includes 
dangerous playthings for unwatched young- 
sters. Little boys practice pitching heavy 
enamelware water mugs. They crash de- 
lightfully on the hard floors, but adult pa- 
tients are frantic, listening for the tinkle of 
glass from nearby windows. They listen, 
too, for the cry of pain that means a cut 
from fiying glass. 

Nurses are harassed by calls from adults 
when medications are long overdue. .But— 
does a child ever remind anyone to give him 
his medicine? 

Boys of 2 and 3 years are left alone for 
hours at a time, day and night. What 
mother would allow this? 

Often no one is even within call, for chil- 
dren up and down the hall, morning and 
night, are calling “Nurse! Nurse!” 

Horrifying, shocking? I hope so. I hope 
these things will shock Congress into giving 
the city hospital the nurses it has promised. 
Or will there be more unnecessary infant 
deaths? 


Unification of Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President,;I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
which I delivered over the National 
Broadcasting Co. on last Friday evening, 
April 26, on the subject Unification of 
Our Armed Forces. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorD, 
as follows: 


Last Sunday a P-80 Army fighter flew from 
New York to Washington, 250 miles in 29 

















minutes. Think of it! Twenty-nine min- 
utes! When I first heard of this I asked 
myself: “How far do I live from my office?” 
There is no longer a simple answer to this 
simple question. I live 10 miles away. It 
takes me half an hour to drive it—yet New 
York is now less than half an hour away. 

This revolution in time and space affects 
every one of us much more deeply than a 
mere question of personal travel time. It 
lies at the very heart of the whole question 
of unification of our armed forces. Any- 
one who understands this fully is bound to 
agree on the urgency of action to unify our 
armed forces now, This same revolution in 
space and time has outdated even World War 
II concepts of warfare. Kansas City may 
well be the Pearl Harbor of tomorrow with 
the atom bomb taking the place of the 
torpedo. If a 1941 Zero raid can sink a 
fleet, what cannot an atomic attack of 1961 
do to our vital resources at home? 

Make no mistake. There is no military 
expert in the world who does not agree that 
our home resources, the source of our poten- 
tial strength, which has twice saved the 
world must be knocked out first by any 
would-be world conqueror. 

Our frontier is now a global one of air, 
land, and sea. It must be defended by a 
single cohesive unified armed force capable 
of striking back at any time, at any place, 
in any element. 

Our present permanent statutory military 
organization is absolutely incapable of doing 
this job. 

A full realization of this fact by the late 
war President caused him to institute action 
over 2 years ago looking to true unification 
of our armed forces as soon as the pressure 
of shooting-war should cease. This could 
not be done during the war because there 
simply was no time to take out to reorganize. 
Unification was obtained by makeshift to a 
degree sufficient to win World War II. The 
most unified, cohesive, efficient combination 
of armed forces of all elements will win any 
future war in its earliest stages. Unless we 
possess that combination we will be the first 
victims. 

We did not win World War II with the old 
form of separate military organizations cf 
land and sea to which some would now have 
us return. We had to discard the old system 
of a separate Army and a separate Navy and 
adopt unified command over the three arms, 
land, sea, and air. In every theater of opera- 
tions we were compelled to set up one com- 
mander over all the fighting forces. But this 
was action born of necessity. Here at home 
we were forced to improvise by means of 
agreements reached only after needless hours 
lost in tedious debate. We suffered the 
catastrophe at Pearl Harbor. We lost 
precious time that meant loss in money and 
in lives. We had to wait while coordinators 
tried, often unsuccessfully, to coordinate the 
coordinators. At the war’s close we were 
still appointing coordinators. We were still 
attempting to substitute a bureaucratic pil- 
ing up of boards for true unity of command. 
We won in spite of these handicaps—but at 
what a cost. 

There is not one consideration which forced 
us to adopt unified command for the actual 
conduct of the fighting in the field in World 
War II that does not compel the acceptance 
of over-all administration of our armed forces 
here at home for efficient preparedness and 
for national defense. We cannot have team- 
work and effective unity down the line if we 
have separation at the top. We cannot fight 
as a unit if we are not directed as a unit. 
We cannot direct unified action unless we 
have a single and direct authority. Boards 
composed of representatives of contending 
Services cannot direct because they often 
cannot agree. 

In the winning of the past war we willingly 
spent nearly $300,000,000,000—almost with- 
out question. But now that we are at peace 
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the American people will demand and are 
entitled to count the cost—to have the best 
for each dollar they spend. I, for one, will 
not ask them to continue to pay for dupli- 
cations and waste. Overlapping facilities, 
duplicating activities and installations just 
aren’t sound business. We all know that 
two hospitals, two air fields, two systems of 
supply and procurement, two air transport 
services are more expensive than would be 
one of each doing the same job. 

To insure that the horrible waste and de- 
lays of World War II need never again be 
repeated, the President has asked the Con- 
gress to pass unification legislation and has 
urged the people of the country to support 
it as the underlying basis for the whole post- 
war plan for national security. 

This proposal has not been unopposed. 
History has shown conclusively that every 
effort to consolidate Government depart- 
ments to increase efficiency and economy has 
always run head-on into bureaucratic self- 
interest in direct opposition to the Nation’s 
interest. This is no exception. It is up to 
the American people and the American 
Congress to insure that departmental self- 
interest does not kill unification, either by 
delay or by befogging the real issue. Op- 
ponents of unification are playing on the 
very natural tendency of all of us to turn 
away from anything remotely connected with 
war. They are urging us to stall with the 
hope that we will eventually drop the whole 
matter. This would be a tragic error. 

This country has had to fight for its life 
twice in a single generation—because we “let 
the matter drop.” You all know—every 
American family knows—to its bitter sor- 
row—what this has meant in bloody sacrifice. 
The national defense is no longer a matter 
which we can forget between wars. We must 
act now. This may well be our last chance. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the Sen- 
ate, of which I am a member, has thoroughly 
explored unification of our armed forces un- 
der a single department. After examination 
of several previous studies which have been 
made available to the committee, and after 
listening to many witnesses representing the 
viewpoints of the Army, Navy, Air Forces, 
business, industry, and Government, your 
committee has reported out, by a vote of 13 
to 2, a bill for unification. This bill is the 
culmination of over 2 years of congressional 
consideration. It is not a hasty makeshift 
as are some of the misleading so-called com- 
premises thrown together by the opponents. 
It reflects the experience of war and the 
thorough study given the subject in the light 
of that experience. 

Under the bill the American idea of strong 
civilian control is vested in the Secretary and 
Under Secretary of a single Department of 
Common Defense. The Air Forces are given 
coequal status with the land and sea forces 
and each of these three forces is adminis- 
tered by a civilian secretary. 

On the military side there is provided a 
Chief of Staff of Common Defense, a Com- 
manding General for the Army, a Fleet Ad- 
miral in command of the Navy, and a Com- 
manding General for the Air Forces. 

The bill is not a merger bill. It merely 
brings under single direction at the top of 
the armed forces, into an integrated and 
coordinated team. Let me emphasize that 
the Army, the Navy with its Marine Corps, 
and the Air Forces each retain its own indi- 
viduality. Opponents of unification and 
backers of so-called compromise bills, di- 
rected to killing true unification, have sought 
to enlist public opposition to unification by 
implying that the splendid record and tra- 
ditions of the Navy are somehow being sac- 
rificed by this bill. This is simply not so. 
The Navy remains, as before, the “gem of the 
ocean.” The morals of the Navy will not be 
impaired. The record of the Marine Corps 
and the Coast Guard as independent forces 
within the framework of a single Depart- 
ment of the Navy is proof positive that the 
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morale of a fighting force need not suffer 
because it is under a single over-all admin- 
istration. 

The bill likewise fills another long-felt 
need in bringing together other agencies of 
government charged with the national secu- 
rity by the creation of a Council of Common 
Defense, composed of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Common Defense, and the 
Chairman of the National Resources Board. 
Thus, our foreign policy and domestic econ- 
omy are for the first time coordinated with 
our armed forces, in time of peace as well as 
in war. However, these provisions are not 
directed to unification of forces. They in- 
tegrate the civilian effort with the military 
effort. Other proposals to accomplish this 
at the expense of unification are not com- 
promises on unification. They are designed 
to kill unification under the guise of “total 
mobilization for national security.” 

The unification bill is not a guaranty of 
peace. Our hope for peace lies in the United 
Nations. But our assurance to survive still 
rests upon the will to defend ourselves. 
This requires the closest possible coordina- 
tion of all of our protective forces. 

Our duty to America is clear, the urgency 
is great, the time for the passage of the bill 
to unify the armed forces is now. America 
cannot afford another and far greater Pearl 
Harbor. 





Let’s Avoid the Road to Serfdem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Norris K. Carnes at the Min- 
nesota Employers’ Association annual 
meeting, Radisson Hotel, March 27, 
1946: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Minnesota 
Employers’ Association, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am not unmindful of the special 
privilege that has been extended to me 
through the invitation to address th‘s distin- 
guished and highly successful group of busi- 
ness executives on this occasion. 

We assemble here this afternoon at one of 
the most critical times in the history of our 
Nation. This Nation is currently engaged in 
the process of making a decision that is prob- 
ably one of the three most fundamental 
decisions of its history. The first of these 
fundamental decisions was made in the year 
1776, when the Colonies decided not to con- 
tinue in a servile status and fought for na- 
tional freedom. The second fundamental 
decision was made in the year 1865, when 
this country fought for the freedom of slaves, 
or person from person. The current .ques- 
tion the American people must decide is 
whether or not the individual is to have 
freedom from state. I think that the time 
is now at kand when our American democ- 
racy must decide whether the Government 
control of our lives and livelihoods, accepted 
by our people as war measures, shall become 
a permanent part of our social and our eco- 
nomic structure. 

To those of you who fear that you may 
find yourselves living on an island of de- 
mocracy in a totalitarian world, allow me to 
remind you that our ancestors created this 
island of democracy in a totalitarian world, 
and I believe that it is our patriotic duty to 
reestablish and maintain that which they 
created—a society where the individual is 
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master and the state the servant—and when 
and if this situation is permanently reversed 
and the state becomes the master and the 
individual the servant, we will find ourselves 
on the road to progressive degeneration and 
disaster. 

Some groups in our society are now de- 
manding a correction of inequities involving 
wages, prices, and profits. The responsibility 
for this undertaking cannot safely be shifted 
from person to State. The individual Amer- 
ican must assume this responsibility and 
maintain a state of eternal vigilance, and 
keep his Representatives in the Congress of 
these United States informed as to his de- 
sires, because I believe that the Congress is 
the last defendant of American democracy— 
a demccracy that is swiftly retreating down 
the twilight “road to serfdom” and totali- 
tarianism. 

During the war-emergency period all the 
people of America, including representatives 
of industry, labor, and agriculture, responded 
patriotically and wholeheartedly to pleas by 
their Federal Government for increased pro- 
duction. The leadership for these groups 
should be commended on its flexibility, its 
ingenuity, and its ability to get things done. 
It manifested genius and imagination; it 
made a production record that was envied by 
the entire world. Marshal Stalin, at the ban- 
quet at Tehran, rose, raised his glass, and sol- 
emnly said, “Without American production 
the United Nations could never have won 
this war.” It is my opinion that this was 
the finest tribute that could have been paid 
to American industry and American agricul- 
ture and, indirectly, to our American form 
of government. 

Speaking of postwar, I want to remind you 
that three international gangsters missed, by 
only a hair, re-creating a world in which 
they would be masters with several hundred 
million slaves. That particular issue has been 
resolved, but again, although the gangsters 
have lost their war, I want to remind you 
that we have not yet won a permanent and 
satisfactory peace, and that much hard diplo- 
matic fighting, both at home and abroad, 
lies ahead. I believe that the time is now 
at hand when representatives of industry, 
business, labor, and agriculture must apply 
the same genius and the same imagination 
to the problems of peace that they have 
applied to the problems of war. I should like 
to record my faith in the long-term wisdom 
of the American people. The patriotism, 
courage, energy, and resourcefulness—so out- 
standingly evident in meeting the problems 
of war—may be relied upon in the solution 
of peacetime problems. 

We had full employment and full produc- 
tion during the war and it meant full pay 
envelopes and full profits. Having accom- 
plished this feat—and I use that term ad- 
visedly—for a destructive purpose, why can’t 
we do it for a constructive purpose? I am 
cognizant of the fact that changed condi- 
tions and circumstances may necessitate a 
different technique, but I do believe that this 
can be accomplished if the different groups 
in our society, representing industry, labor, 
and agriculture, will cooperate, or work to- 
gether, with that one purpose in mind. These 
different groups are interdependent. A fun- 
damental mutuality of interests exists be- 
tween them. This relationship is too often 
obscured or overlooked in handling the prob- 
lems that confront them from day to day. 
Industry must recognize that business cannot 
be conducted without employees and that 
workers are entitled to full and fair com- 
pensation for their labor. On the other side, 
employees must realize that industry cannot 
long continue as an employer unless the 
owners of the businesses are permitted to 
recover their costs and receive a fair return 
on their investments. 

Agriculture is largely dependent on indus- 
trial profits and productive employment for 
its markets. The farmer is not sympathetic 
to industry’s long-practiced policy of main- 
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taining prices by cutting production. Bol- 
stering prices and wages by this method does 
not maintain income, and it robs society of 
goods and services. Under this program the 
farmer pays the same amount of produce 
for a greatly reduced supply of industrial 
products. Farmers will aprove higher wages 
when accompanied by higher labor output. 
Wage increases should be allowed only if 
productivity is increased. 

Generally speaking, we here in the North- 
west are enjoying a very satisfactory relation- 
ship between industry, labor and agriculture. 
The millers, meat packers, and canners are 
busily engaged in processing the products 
grown on our Northwest farms. They are 
not far removed from the farmers or the 
farmers’ agents. This is a healthy situation. 
The civic organizations, such as the Minne- 
apolis Civic and Commerce Association, the 
St. Paul Association of Commerce, Duluth and 
others recognize the importance of agricul- 
ture in our economy, as evidenced by their 
support of 4-H Club activities, the Future 
Farmers of America, and other institutions 
that have been sponsored and developed by 
farm people. Each group in our society must 
respect the rights of the other, if all are to 
endure and prosper. Our national economy 
might well be likened to a three-legged stool 
with industry, labor and agriculture consti- 
tuting the three legs. If one of the three is 
weakened or fails to do its share, our whole 
economy is unbalanced and may fall. Im- 
proper concepts, unnecessary apprehension, 
unwarranted suspicion on the part of all 
groups have hindered the sound development 
of this valuable co-operative technique. 

If short-sightedness on the part of those 
responsible for shaping labor policies com- 
pels labor relationships to be conducted in 
such a manner as to impair the prospect of a 
proper return for risking one’s savings and 
devoting one’s energy in undertaking new 
production, then it is not probable that there 
will be any such new undertaking. If the 
source of new jobs is thus constricted, there 
will be more unemployed and the competi- 
tion for existing jobs will increase. The im- 
portant thing is to refrain from the erection 
of unnecessary barriers that will prevent the 
creation of new jobs. 

I believe we can solve the problem of pro- 
viding fifty-five to fifty-eight million jobs in 
America if we can direct our full attention 
to finding work for men instead of finding 
men for work. As a nation, we must solve 
this problem or lose not only the fruits of our 
victory, but the very foundation of our na- 
tional economic independence. 

The No. 1 problem confronting the people 
of America today is the one of wage and 
prices. What does it gain us to destroy totali- 
tarianism in the world today if we cultivate 
totalitarianism here at home? Never before 
in the history of this great Nation has an in- 
dividual’s right to work been made subject 
to the arbitrary whims of private organiza- 
tions—all with the implied sanction of Gov- 
ernment itself. Here, indeed, is the real log- 
jam of our readjustment and reconversion 
program. It can be cleared away only when 
this administration decides and announces in 
clear and unmistakable terms a national la- 
bor policy based on something more than 
day to day expediency. 

This country needs to return to basic prin- 
ciples. The people of America need to think 
more about America as a whole—not capital, 
industry, labor, or the farmer, but America— 
all 140,000,000 of us. 

During the past decade organized labor has 
gained in strength and influence. The right 
to collective bargaining has been established 
by law, but to be successful, collective bar- 
gaining must be genuine bargaining and it 
cannot be a loaded gun in the hands of one 
of the bargainers, backed by the power of the 
Federal Government. 

To illustrate what I have in mind, I should 
like to call your attention to the case of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., our own Twin City 








Milk Producers Association, a farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled milk-marketing or. 
ganization serving the Twin City area, the 
steel companies, the automobile companies 
the electrical equipment companies, and the 
meat-packing companies. 

Farm people are naturally very much jn- 
terested in these cases, because they realize 
that we cannot have an independent agri. 
culture and at the same time a Government. 
regimented industry and a Government-dom- 
inated labor movement. It is just as im. 
possible as it would be to attempt to main. 
tain this country half slave and half free, 
If we are to maintain a free society in which 
to live, it seems to me that agriculture js 
one section of our society that is still inde- 
pendent enough to furnish a rallying point 
against complete bureaucratic domination, 
Agriculture should reiterate its stand of 
opposing by all legitimate means unwar- 
ranted interferences by labor unions with 
all their record of violence and coercion with 
the orderly marketing of agricultural com- 
modities. Labor organizations should be 
made responsible not only to their mem- 
bership, but to society in general, and amen- 
able to courts of justice where they can be 
met on equal terms, 

Where do we go from here? What can 
we do to remedy these inequities? I believe 
the first step should be toward true educa- 
tion, or the right kind of education for our 
people. If the American people possess the 
truth rather than propaganda—I use this 
term in its modern derogatory sense, the 
spreading of untruths for a specific pur- 
pose—and if the American people really un- 
derstand our present situation, so that they 
will not be misguided down “the road to 
serfdom,” I will have no fear as to the fu- 
ture of this country. 

I think it can be fairly said, and without 
criticism, that we in America are an eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically illiterate 
people, even as measured by our understand- 
ing of some of the more simple truths. We 
have made a great deal of progress in research. 
We have established a great many facts or 
truths, but we have been extremely negligent 
in devising effective ways and means for the 
transmission of this information to our peo- 
ple, and unless this situation is corrected 
within the comparatively near future, I am 
very much afraid that our very scheme of 
things is in jeopardy—our standard of liv- 
ing, our system of free enterprise, our right 
to freedom of thought and action—the things 
for which our forefathers fought—the things 
for which our young men have been fighting 
the past 4 years. 

With improvement in understanding 
among the people of this country, I think 
it would be possible to effectively amend 
some of the laws on our statute books that 
have served as false supports for iabor to 
the disadvantage of society in general. As 
long ago as 1938, after the National Labor 
Relations Law (the Wagner Act) had been 
in effect 3 years, Senator ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG, Of Michigan, introduced seven amend- 
ments which were widely regarded as neces- 
sary to mutualize this legislation. Despite 
the great hue and cry that went up from 
Senator WacnerR, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and the two large labor or- 
ganizations, these amendments are undenia- 
bly sound. They recognize that our country 
as a whole has certain legal rights which 
the Wagner Act in its present form effective- 
ly denies. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
is now urging the Congress to eliminate “the 
special privileges granted labor” in legisla- 
tion that would protect “labor’s rights.” 
This association, which lists members em- 
ploying 75 percent of the Nation’s industrial 
workers, asked for measures providing ‘“‘spe- 
cific responsibilities and obligations for labor 
as well as management.” 

This country is now engaged in the prccess 
of shifting from a wartime to a peacetime 








economy. Unfilled demand is in evidence 
everywhere. The prospect seems good for 
a satisfactory outlet for an increased pro- 
duction for a short time at least. As to how 
well we will fare in the long-term future 
will depend largely on how successful we 
are in organizing and planning our produc- 
tive efforts and how well we keep our econ- 
omy in balance. 

During the war-emergency pericd the 
farmers and ranchers of this country sur- 
mounted many difficulties, including labor 
shortage, machinery shortage, high wages, 
rising feed costs, and confusing govern- 
mental controls and regulations, to produce 
a record amount of food for the armed forces, 
lend-lease, and the civilian population. 

The farm people fully realized the im- 
portance of their industry to the welfare 
of this Nation, and they were willing and 
anxious to exert every effort within their 
power, and under adverse conditions: and 
circumstances, to bring World War II to-a 
successful conclusion at the earliest’ pos- 
sible moment. They felt that they were 
duty bound to do this, but at the same time 
they realized that at some future date fol- 
lowing the cessation of hostilities they would 
probably find themselves’ with peacetime 
markets incapable of absorbing their produc- 
tion at satisfactory or remunerative prices. 
Today American agriculture is producing 
from 33 to 38 percent more focd for sale 
and use on farms than the average yearly 
production from 1935 to 1939. 

Temporarily, during 1946 and possibly 
part of 1947, American agriculture is in what 
may be termed an “intermediate phase of 
reconversion and readjustment. This phase 
is one of large food exports for relief and 
of large but decreasing military demands 
for food. Eventually, these special demands 
for food: products will decline. The deveiop- 
ment of a definite farm program at. the 
earliest possible date would be helpful to 
farmers and ranchers in their decisions as 
to what adjustments are most useful and 
necessary to meet the new and prospective 
conditions. F 

Generally speaking, the producers of live- 
stock and dairy products believe that roll- 
back subsidies and emergency price controls 
should be removed at this time while the con- 
sumer demand is strong, so that the im- 
provement of market prices can offset the 
loss of subsidies. If subsidies and price con- 
trols are kept on until demand has slackened 
and farm prices are too weak to rise, the 
entire burden of removing the subsidies will 
fall on the farm people. 

Farmers and ranchers fully realize the dis- 
astrous effects of -a runaway inflation, but 
they believe that the production of goods 
and services is the most satisfactory and ef- 
fective means that can be employed to check 
inflationary tende1.cies. The eme-gency con- 
trols of the Office of Price Administration are 
retarding production. The case of butter is 
a splendid example. 

I believe that farm people fully realize that 
we cannot have a free economy without free 
prices. They realize that we cannot have 
increases in the wages of labor unless they 
are accompanied by increases in productivity 
or the prices of commodities raised to com- 
pensate. Holding price ceilings in the face 
of rising wages, without increased produc- 
tivity, will result in the squeezing of invested 
capital out of the picture, and the road will 
then be open and clear for the deevlopment 
of the nationalization of business in a social- 
ized economy. This is strong talk, but at 
this time we must be realistic. 

It has been said “that the greatest thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” Is our re- 
luctance to remove emergency price controls 
immediately based on evidence now in our 
possession, or is it based on the fear of uncer- 
tainties? I believe the latter. Present prices 
are artificial prices. True prices are not in 
existence. Present prices have not been es- 
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tablished by the old law of supply and 
demand. 

It is true that the American farmers and 
ranchers have not fared too badly during 
World War II. According to the- Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the farm 
population at the beginning of 1945 had ac- 
cumulated nearly $17,000,000,000 in liquid 
assets and had reduced their total indebted- 
ness by more than a billion dollars. It is 
estimated that farmers had total assets of 
around. $100,000,000,000 on January.1, 1946, 
but this wartime prosperity, such as it has 
been. is being followed by serious postwar 
problems. The farmers’ gains during war- 
time are already being offset to some extent 
by peacetime difficulties. The expenses of 
farming are rapidly catching up with high 
prices. Although the costs of carrying farm 
indebtedness have declined, the trend of 
costs of labor, machinery, fuel, fertilizer, 
insecticides, taxes, and construction mate- 


- rials. is continuing upward. An inflation of 


land values is underway: Many farm spokes- 
men are now frank in warning that a period 
of low prices is on the way, but it may not 
appear, and probably will not appear imme- 
diately. 

The farmer now finds himself between a 
continued rise in costs and a trend toward 
lower prices and income. That squeeze on 
the farmer between high costs and declining 
revenue is the essence of the farm problem 
that lies ahead. 

Those of us engaged in the field of agricul- 
ture should bear in mind that the more we 
try to protect the producers of this country 


- by national and international policies against 


the always painful process of adjustments, 
the more we will face an overexpanded pro- 
duction. This statement can be verified by 
examining the historical record.. Please do 


-not misunderstand. this statement. It is my 
- opinion that help should be extended to the 
farm people, if necessary, to prevent disaster 


in the industry during the reconversion and 
readjustment period, but not to such a de- 


- gree that overproduction will-be encouraged. 


We should also realize that protection against 
the hardships of readjustment inevitably in- 
volves political regimentation. If the farm 
people desire less of the latter, they must 
think more in terms of adjustment by pri- 
vate initiative. 

If we continue to operate under a con- 
trolled economy, the controls must be made 
equitable as applied to all groups in our so- 
ciety. We cannot, and we must not, apply 
controls to some groups and allow others to 
go free. If we continue under the emergency- 
control system, agriculture must be placed 
on a basis of economic parity with other 
groups. To accomplish this purpose the ob- 
solete parity formula must be revised to in- 
clude all farm-labor costs. 

Generally speaking, the demand for agri- 
cultural products depends largely on na- 
tional income, on the distribution of na- 
tional income, and on effective foreign de- 
mand. Let us consider for a moment our ex- 
port prospects. Following World War I 
European agriculture was rapidly and effec- 
tively rehabilitated. Isn't it quite possible, 
even though the devastation has been much 
more severe, for the same thing to happen 
following World War II? It is true that 
many foreign countries are in need of food 
and short of food, but the shortage is due 
not only to set-backs in production but also 
to the disruption of transportation and dis- 
tribution facilities. 

With the war won I think it is safe to say 
that, during the years 1946 and 1947, more of 
the waterways, railways, highways, and air- 
ways of the world will undoubtedly be open 
to the shipping of food than have been avail- 
able for several years. Purchases of food for 
the armed forces, lend-lease, and other ex- 
ports have taken an increasing share of our 
total production during the war. In 1944 ap- 
proximately 9 percent of our total food pro- 
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- duction was taken for lend-lease and other 


exports, and around 14 percent for military 
purposes. This is nearly one-fourth of our 
total food production. Huge quantities of 
food will continue to be used for a short time 
at least for rehabilitation purposes. 

During the relief neriod, which wil: prcb- 
ably extend for 1 or 2 years following the 
close of the war, all European nations will be 
primarily interested in the rehabilitation of 
their domestic agricultures. They will pur- 
chase only necessary food and feed supplies 
with the greatest possitle economy. They 
will undoubtedly ration supplies or a bal- 
anced-diet basis to assure only existence and 
maintenance to encourage production. 

When the purchases of food for the armed 
forces and for the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration are discon- 
tinued, I do not believe that those of us en- 
gaged in the livestock and meat industry, the 
dairy industry, or, in general, agriculture, can 
well afford to plan for much assistance from 
our export. markets. I am afraid that our 


- production: costs will be enough higher than 


those of.other. countries to eliminate us as.a 
competitor or, at least, place us in a posi- 
tion where we will be laboring under a seri- 
ous handicap. By. this statement I do not 
mean that we should cease to try to rehabili- 
tate our foreign markets as rapidly and as 
extensively as possible. It is difficult to sat- 
isfactorily develop a set of policies for our 
domestic economy without. taking into con- 
sideration the effects of those policies on our 
relationship with the rest of the world. De- 
spite all that has been said and written to 
the contrary in recent weeks, we cannot build 
a price and wage structure without regard to 
conditions in the rest of the world and at 
the same time maintain any sizable volume 
of trade. However, I do believe that what- 
ever is done to rehabilitate foreign markets 
should be based on sound business prin- 
ciples. I am one of those individuals who 
still .believes that. we. will always have a 
United States of America if we do not give 
it away. 

Whether we like this dilemma or not, | am 
afraid we must conclude that our- domestic 
market is the most reliable basis and offers 
the greatest possibility for a satisfactory out- 
let for an increased agricultural production. 
American civilians in general tend to in- 
crease their consumptior of meat, eggs, fluid 
milk, cream, fresh fruits, and vegetables 
when their incomes are relatively high. On 
the other hand, the consumption of wheat, 
potatoes, beans, and some other foods is 
relatively stable regardless of changes in in- 
come. Therefore, it should be obvious to 
everyone that the agricultural price outlook 
will depend to a considerable extent on the 
level of consumer purchasing power <nd em- 
ployment. 

I must conclude that the farm people are 
naturally very much interested in the pro- 
ductive employment of labor, just as labor 
and industry should be interested in a high 
agricultural income. The 25,500,000 farm 
people in America today are consumers of the 
first class. The employment of many labor- 
ers is, therefore, dependent on a prosperous 
agriculture. The reconversion and readjust- 
ment program is a cooperative program, and 
no one group in our society can be considered 
alone, because they are interdependent 

To the well-trained and well-equipped 
young men who have risked their lives to 
bring this World War II to a successful 
conclusion, we owe a debt of gratitude far 


beyond our ability to ever repay. They have 
won this war for us. They will help us to win 
the peace. The thing we must make certain 


is that they shall have an opportunity to do 
so. Those of us who have labored on the 
home front—those of us assembled here 
today—can lose this war for them quickly 
and irrevocably if we offer them upon their 
return an America facing mass unemploy- 
ment or an America facing regimented gov- 
ernmental employment. The least we can 
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offer thém—the one thing we must offer 
them, is an America wide open to productive 
employment and economic opportunity. 

Today’s world is full of painful things. 
The hopes for mankind which once were 
universal have come to seem illusory. In 
place of progress there has been a revival of 
ancient savagery. How can we avoid beccm- 
ing discouraged and hopeless? What incen- 
tive is there for us to bring children into 
this world and develop them to manhood and 
womanhood when their very existence here 
may be intolerable? Is all hope for future 
happiness and improvement merely self-de- 
ception? I do not believe that the answer 
to these questions is to be found in despair. 
It may seem to you conceited to assume that 
you, as individuals, can do anything to im- 
prove'the situation of mankind. That is a 
fallacy. You must make yourselves believe 
that you can do something to bring about a 
better world. If you are an eminent states- 
man your environment is broad. If you are 
obscure, it is small. In one case you can do 
much; in the other very little, but in every 
case you can do something, and to those of 
you who may become discouraged, allow me 
to remind you that the world today is what 
we make it, and in the making of it each 
one of us can contribute something. 

If our program for today is to be successful, 
we must have broadminded statesmanship in 
government, wise and sincere leadership in 
industry, labor, and agriculture, and friendly, 
constructive co-operation between the Gov- 
ernment, these groups which I have men- 
tioned, and society in general. 





Definition of a Liberal by Hon. Joseph 
H. Bal!, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a hun- 
dred miles west of my home town of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., is the city of 
St. Paul, Minn. In that city lives our 
distinguished associate in the Senate, 
the junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Batu}. 

No doubt Senators noticed, as I did, 
that Syracuse University has conferred 
upon our colleague the degree of doctor 
of laws. In the Evening Star of yester- 
day, in a column by Gould Lincoln, there 
appeared some gems of thought from the 
address of the Senator from Minnesota 
before the Syracuse University on the 
subject of what constitutes a liberal. I 
wish to read merely one or two excerpts 
from the Senator’s address: 

Many proposals are being advanced, under 
a false label of liberalism, designed to assure 
all the people in this country a high stant'- 
ard of living, regardless of what the indi- 


vidual does for himself, simply by passing 
a law. 


The Senator from Minnesota further 
said: 

Let’s face the clear fact that the great 
threat to freedom today is not from the 


political right but from the extreme politi- 
cal left. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article by Gould Lincoln be printed 
in the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


The definition of a liberal—1946 variety— 
made by Senator Batt, Republican, of Min- 
nesota, constitutes an arresting document 
which is worthy of study. Boiled down, a 
liberal, Mr. BaLt said, stands for the freedom 
of the individual, in opposition to control by 
capital, by organized labor, or by govern- 
ment. Too great concentrations of power in 
the hands of any group or government are 
dangerous to that freedom of thought and 
action for which mankind has struggled 
through the ages. 

Speaking at the commencement exercises 
of Syracuse University—during which Sen- 
ator BALL was given a doctor of laws honorary 
degree—he cut sharply across the usual, hap- 
hazard definition of a li*eral in this country 
today. 

“Many proposals are being advanced,” he 
said, “under a false label of liberalism, de- 
signed to assure all the people in this coun- 
try a high standard of living, regardiess of 
what the individual does for himself, simply 
by passing a law.” 

What Mr. BALL stands for—and other lib- 
erals like him—is the greatest possible de- 
gree of equality of opportunity for all in the 
econoinic and political fields. What measures 
are necessary to achieve this goal must ex- 
pand, not curtail, individual freedoms. In a 
scramble for economic security for everyone, 
this goal is lost sight of by many of the 
so-called liberals. 

“We have a tendency,” he said, “to con- 
fuse economic security with freedom. Ac- 
tually the most secure individual in our 
society is a prisoner serving a life sentence, 
but he is hardly free. The people of Germany 
in the early 1930’s were so intent on achiev- 
ing economic security that they permitted 
their liberties to be liquidated without even a 
fight.” And this, in the opinion of Mr. Batt, 
could be the fate of American liberties. 

The true American liberal is faced with 
the problem of maintaining liberal policies 
in both the international and domestic fields. 
Mr. BaLt does not regard conservatism as 
the opposite of liberalism, certainly from the 
political point of view. A conservative, he 
insists, is merely one who would go slow 
about destroying present institutions. The 
opposite of a conservative is a radical—and 
both conservative and radical may be 
liberal—or they may be the opposite, which 
is authoritarian. The authoritarian is one 
who believes that a particular group, in gov- 
ernment in labor or in business, has a spe- 
cial mission to plan “the whole pattern of 
society and to require all individuals, 
whether they like it or not, to fit into that 
pattern.” Both Fascists and Communists fall 
into the authoritarian category. 

Getting down to cases in the international 
field, Mr. BaLu asserts that among the great 
powers only France, Britain, and the United 
States have the democratic concept of lib- 
erty—with China moving in that direction. 
Russia, on the other hand, is committed to 
the authoritarian state, where a small group 
counts for everything. 

The. United States, he contends, must fight 
against the extension of the veto power in 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
and seek its eventual elimination. It must 
seek to implement those expressions of con- 
cern for individual rights and freedoms now 
written into the United Nations Charter and 
press for a real international bill of rights 
for individuals, capable of enforcement. 
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In order to make it possible for the United 
States to exert its influence on the side of 
true liberalism, this country, according to 
Mr. BALL, must do two things. It must first 
be strong, militarily and industrially. And 
here Mr. Batt breaks with some of his Re- 
publican colleagues, for he supports military 
training for Americans and a unified depart- 
ment of national defense. 

Secondly, the country must protect the in- 
dividual freedom of its citizens. They need 
protection from the present administration 
which is seeking to force on them so-called 
complete economic security—at the price of 
individual liberties. 

“Let’s face the clear fact,” Mr. Baur said, 
“that the great threat to freedom today is 
not from the political right, but from the 
extreme political left.” 

In the last decade in this country a man 
has been dubbed “liberal” if he supported 
any and all legislation favored by labor and 
subsidies for all kinds of people. Mr. Batt 
is not opposed to labor, but he insists that 
labor must not dominate the people any 
more than capitalistic monopoly. 

To be a liberal under Mr. BALu's definition 
is the desire of many—but few have the 
courage it takes. 





OPA Promotes Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, so 
much misleading propaganda is being 
spread by the OPA-CIO-PAC combine to 
the effect that the battle against the 
OPA is a battle of so-called big busi- 
ness versus the common people. I be- 
lieve it is well to get down to the grass 
roots for the facts from the men who 
deal with the common people. 

The National SmalJl Businessmen’s 
Association is composed of merchants 
who deal with our citizens day in and 
day out and who are in a position to 
know some of the things in the minds of 
our people. The association is a non- 
profit, nonpartisan organization formed 
to give the small-business men a voice 
in national affairs and preserve free 
enterprise. 

In the recent issue of its official publi- 
cation Pulling Together this organiza- 
tion presents a close-range examination 
of OPA activities by Lawrence Sullivan, 
well-known journalist who has written 
outstanding articles for some of our 
leading magazines as well as being the 
author of several books dealing with 
government. 

The study, prepared for the Small 
Businessmen’s Association, is entitled 
“OPA Promotes Inflation” and follows: 

OPA is the most powerful factor in Amer- 
ican life today making for inflation. 

In industry after industry it has fixed post- 
war ceiling prices far below the actual cost 
of production and distribution—thus chok- 
ing off that tidal wave of new goods for 
which our war-starved markets are panting 
and screaming. 

Returning veterans can’t buy civilian 
clothes. 





































Five-million families can’t find houses to 
shelter them. 

Housewives can’t buy butter, 
bacon. 

Schoolgirls can’t buy simple frocks, stock- 
ings, or undergarments. 

Businessmen can’t buy new trucks or 
tires, can’t obtain delivery of new tools and 
machinery needed to expand production. 

In the words of the Smith committee, in 
its most recent report on administrative pro- 
cedures in the emergency agencies— 

“Your committee’s investigation revealed 
that the continuing policy of OPA is rigid 
adherence to outdated and inapplicable for- 
mulas which are too inflexible to stimulate 
the vital production increase so urgently re- 
quired.” 

This faulty bureaucratic procedure in OPA, 
the committee added, has retarded recon- 
version, prevented production, especially in 
low-priced commodities, has restricted op- 
portunity for full employment, and has, at 
least in some instances, actually caused 
prices of cost-of-living commodities to rise. 

The Brookings Institution of Washington 
reports that in the 4 years following Decem- 
ber 1941 the wholesale price of industrial 
raw materials advanced approximately 28 
percent, and labor costs in manufacturing 
industries increased 33 percent, as measured 
by average hourly earnings. But in the same 
period the wholesale prices of manufactured 
products advanced by only about 8 percent. 

In the face of these increases in produc- 
tion costs, OPA adopted the fatal policy of 
attempting to hold postwar ceiling prices 
at approximately the 1942 level—the price 
at which civilian production was stopped for 
the switch to war goods. 


BUTTER 


Single-handed, OPA has all but driven but- 
ter from the market during the last 6 
months. 

The wartime subsidy of 5 cents a pound 
was abandoned last fall. At the same time, 
the butter ceiling was advanced. The theory 
was to let the consumer pay the full cost of 
his butter. 

But, at the same time, OPA abandoned the 
ceiling on cream. 

Then cream moved upward in a free 
market, while butter was frozen under a 
ceiling far below the actual cost of produc- 
tion, 

Cream went to ice cream, whipping cream, 
fancy cheese, candy, soda-fountain special- 
ties, cakes, pies, and vastly expanded table 
use. 

Butter disappeared from the market. 
Why? Because the real price of butter, as 
measured in the wholesale cream price, had 
advanced to something between $1.00 and 
$1.25 a pound. 

The OPA ceiling price of butter was about 
60 cents a pound. 

That’s how OPA made the butter shortage. 

And now the higher cost of living, as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is given as a reason for another round of 
wage increases in all industries. 

This is automatic and self-perpetuating 
inflation. 

By making shortages, OPA advances living 
costs every day. 

Then, higher living costs are advanced as 
an argument for higher pay. 


WHY NYLON HOSE ARE SCARCE 


Representative CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, of 
North Dakota, recently devoted himself to a 
little basic research on the scarcity of nylon 
hose. His findings were presented in the 
Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp at 
page A858. 

“Because of the price policies of OPA,” he 
said, “there is constantly recurring a greater 
shortage of many materials * * * Now 
the war is over and nylon is still not avail- 
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sugar, or 
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able for women’s hose—neither nylon nor 
rayon hosiery in fine qualities is available.” 

The Congressman then presented the case 
of one nylon distributor (Strutwear, Inc.) 
in Minneapolis. This firm applied to OPA 
on November 27, 1945, for a wholesaler’s 
registration number, as required under Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 602, issued on No- 
vember 15. Under the regulation a regis- 
tration number must be obtained from OPA 
before any shipment of nylon hose may be 
made lawfully. 

Two weeks after the Strutwear application 
was mailed from Minneapolis, the Washing- 
ton office of OPA, on December 12, asked for 
additional information. (The firm had been 
in the hosiery business for 29 years.) The 
additional information was submitted on De- 
cember 18. No reply having been received, 
the wholesaler wired OPA on January 4, 1946. 
Still no reply. On January 14, Strutwear 
wired again. Up to January 25, the firm still 
had no answer—when they wrote to Congress- 
man ROBERTSON: 

“In our application we told OPA we buy 
nylon hosiery from Hanes Hosiery Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and asked OPA to find 
out from Hanes whether or not they con- 
Sider us a qualified wholesaler. Hanes, of 
course, has tried from their end to get Wash- 
ington to act on this matter. We just phoned 
Hanes’ New York office and are informed by 
them that they cannot get OPA in Washing- 
ton to answer the telephone. 

“Hanes has shipped us nylon hosiery be- 
cause they consider us one of their distrib- 
utors, and we have in our possession 14,000 
pairs which we are forbidden to distribute 
to the retail stores until the OPA gives us a 
number. 

“Many of our customers have no ladies’ 
hosiery to sell, not even rayons. 

“Can you do anything to help us get 
through this red tape, so we may conduct 
our business the same way it has been con- 
ducted for 29 years?” 

On the day this instance was made public 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Stabilization 
Director Chester Bowles appeared before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives to urge a year’s ex- 
tension of the OPA Act. In his statement 
before the committee, Mr. Bowles said, in 
part: 

“Clearly, this program of economic stabili- 
zation—or any program of economic stabi- 
lization which might have a chance of suc- 
cess—will be attacked by every irresponsible 
pressure group in the land.” 

That’s the story of OPA in a nutshell. 
Anyone who presumes to resist or oppose its 
bureaucratic incompetence is summarily dis- 
missed as part of an unpatriotic and ignoble 
pressure group. 

The merchant who has 14,000 pairs of ny- 
lons on hand, but can’t sell them until he 
gets a numbered certificate from OPA has 
no complaint worthy of a hearing, according 
to Bowles. 

This economic tyranny soon could destroy 
every business in the land. 


MEATS 


When the House Committee on Agriculture 
investigated the meat shortage it learned 
that retail outlets were getting only about 
55 percent of their normal supply. 

But at that time (June 1945), Representa- 
tive Harris ELLSwortH, of Oregon, told the 
House of Representatives: 

“Our normal prewar inventory of cattle 
was 66,000,000 head. Present statistics re- 
veal that we now have 82,000,000 head on 
the ranges. Why, then, are we unable to 
purchase a steak or roast? Why is beef 
not moving to the markets in greater quan- 
tity, and why is the quality so poor? 

“The statement repeatedly made that 
military needs are the cause of the beef 
shortage is not true.” 
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The true explanation lies in the fact that 
OPA ceiling prices were so fixed that there 
was no longer any profit in fattening up 
range cattle in feeder lots to produce prime 
beef. 

As a result, we have lost an average of 400 
to 700 pounds of beef on every head slaugh- 
tered, during the last 2 years—tens of mil- 
lions of pounds of beef lost through OPA’s 
pricing policies. 

A similar situation developed in 
Congressman ELLSworTH speaking: 

“At the beginning of 1944 there were 
84,000,000 hogs on the farm; at the beginning 
of 1945, there were only 60,000,000, a reduc- 
tion of more than one-fourth. Recently the 
farmers have been guaranteed a satisfactory 
price on hogs, and production of pork will 
increase; but the increase will not be reflected 
in the butcher shops for many months. 

“The story on mutton and lamb is even 
simpler. Sheep raisers have been going out 
of business at such a rapid rate during the 
last several months that the rate of decline 
in the sheep population of the country can- 
not be given statistically. The best esti- 
mate I can obtain is that the sheep popu- 
lation now is lower than it has been in 
15 years, and is still declining. 

“The reason is simply that producers have 
discovered the ceiling prices on wool, mut- 
ton and lamb will not yield them the cost 
of production. Hence, they are quitting the 
business. 

“Our present shortage of poultry is the 
direct result of conflicting and senseless 
Government orders and directives.” 

Congressman ELLSwortTH buttressed his 
statement with Government statistics, prov- 
ing in every case that OPA is actually creat- 
ing shortages in all the basic foods. 

Now we see this whole process working out 
again in the baking industry—where short- 
ages of bread and bakery products are in 
early prospect because of Government rules 
and regulations touching wheat, lard, sugar, 
and shortening. 

Who will save America from OPA—the 
creator of shortages? 


pork. 


A CHALLENGE TO ALL AMERICA 

Under existing law, OPA will cease to exist 
on June 30, 1946. 

Will Congress extend the Price Control 
Act for another year? 

If it does, the American system of pro- 
duction and distribution will become s0 
badly snarled, so crippled by bureaucratic 
confusion and official conflict, that free mar- 
kets and free enterprise may fall into total 
eclipse for a generation. 

Well may we recall the words of Rousseau: 

“Free people, remember this maxim: We 
may gain liberty but it is never recovered 
if it is once lost.” 

A like sentiment was uttered by Abraham 
Lincoln at Chicago, July 10, 1858: 

“Familiarize yourself with the chains of 
bondage, and you prepare your own limbs to 
wear them * * * you have lost the 
genius of your own independence and be- 
come the fit subject of the first cunning 
tyrant who rises among you.” 

President Truman has referred to 1946 as 
a “year of decision.” 

The foundations we lay this year will 
determine the character of our national 
economy for perhaps a decade. 

Does reconversion mark a road toward res- 
toration of free enterprise, or a movement 
toward a permanent scheme of national 
socialism? 

Price control is the very essence of man- 
aged economy or national socialism. 

If the Government is to control peacetime 
prices, it soon will discover—as it did in 
wartime—that it also must control pro- 
duction specifications, wages, raw-material 
standards, distribution margins. 
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“Price control is throttling reconversion, 
curtailing employment opportunities, de- 
moralizing established business methods and 
practices,” cry the defenders of the American 
enterprise system. “The only preventive of 
inflation is production, production, and then 
more production. Take OPA off our necks 
and let’s get going.” 


PERPETUATING THE HOUSING SHORTAGE 


In housing, as in perhaps no other field, 
has the continuation of wartime controls 
aggravated a critical disequilibrium in the 
supply-demand equation. 

Although the shortage today is estimated 
to be 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 dwelling units, 
new construction is barely creeping. 

Construction alone cffers the basis of a 
business boom which might spark a robust 
national prosperity for 10 years. But what 
has happened since VJ-day? 

As long ago as September—about 30 days 
after the end of the war in the Pacific—Mr. 
Bowles announced publicly: 

“We are at present working on plans to 
set specific dollars-and-cents prices on build- 
ing materials, adjusted area by area across 
the country, much as we have done for 
groceries.” 

Construction controls under the WPB's 
wartime order L-41 were removed as of Octo- 
ber 15, 1945. 

But a month before that date, Chester 
Bowles had announced his plan to price-con- 
trol the construction industry clear across 
the boards. 

Free enterprise was not to be given even a 
chance. 

When the decision to relax wartime ma- 
terial controls was announced, the Associated 
General Contractors of America hailed Octo- 
ber 15 as the beginning of a new boom era 
in home construction. 

“In the judgment of the leading general 
contractors,” said H. E. Foreman, managing 
director of the AGCA, “it would be impossible 
for the Federal Government to attempt to 
bring about the reconversion of the construc- 
tion industry through centralized controls.” 

But now we are back to centralized con- 
trols more rigorous and more demoralizing 
than any attempted during the critical war 
years. 

Why? 

Because the Washington bureaucrats have 
decided once more that free enterprise must 
not be even tried. 

In greeting the revocation of the war con- 
trols, Mr. Foreman said that his association 
aimed at “getting the industry into opera- 
tion at the rate of $12,000,000,000 annually 
1 year after the end of the war. * * * In- 
dications are that such a rate can be 
attained.” 

But before 2 months had passed, the Fed- 
eral housing bureaucracy was launched on a 
new “emergency” campaign to keep the con- 
struction industry in the shackles of regi- 
mentation and control. 

First, a housing expediter was appointed. 
Then a 2-year emergency-housing program 
was launched. This, in line with Chester 
Bowles’ prediction in September, brought 
every piece of housing material under Gov- 
ernment allocation. 

The result, as we already have seen, was to 
freeze out every form and type of construc- 
tion activity save projects approved or spon- 
sored by Government agencies. Instead of 
moving toward freedom, competition, and ex- 
panding production, the postwar construc- 
tion controls introduced an era of material 
allocations, priorities, price limitations, sub- 
sidies, and interdepartmental red tape far 
more rigorous and crippling than the war- 
time measures. Six months after the end of 
the war it was more difficult for an individ- 
ual builder to start building a house than 
at any time during the war. 


All of these measures, as Mr. Bowles ex- 
plained, were to prevent a building boom. 
They did. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


The continuing shortage of all types of 
clothing, more acute in most markets now 
than during the war, has fallen principally 
on returning veterans. Four committees of 
Congress have inquired into the textile short- 
ages in cotton, wool, and synthetics. In each 
case, faltering, confusing, and conflicting 
Government orders are cited by the industry 


. as the root cause of delayed production. 


Speaking for the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers, W. O. Swanson, of Omaha, 
told the Senate Small Business Committee on 
December 13, 1945, that in many sections of 
the country about 45 percent of the return- 
ing servicemen cannot buy civilian clothing 
to replace their military uniforms. 

“In my store today I have 5 percent of the 
suits that I normally have at this time. 
Overcoats are only slightly better. Our stock 
of heavy underwear—none. We get enough 
overalls to sell them for 2 hours each month. 
Work gloves are almost extinct. Regular 
underwear is sold as soon as it comes in, so 
there is no inventory. Our situation is typi- 
cal of men’s stores, both large and small. In 
spite of promised relief, the situation is 
growing steadily worse.” 

Mr. Swanson presented statistics on a sur- 
vey of 174 men’s stores in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 
In December 1945 suits on hand were 70 per- 
cent below December of 1944. An earlier sur- 
vey showed shirts 84 percent below a year ago, 
pajamas 87 percent below, underwear 68 per- 
cent below. 

“With millions of returning servicemen 
coming home there should be increased sup- 
plies. The veterans are the victims. Within 
the past 10 days a survey of 77 men’s stores 
showed that the GI is suffering in his return 
to civilian life and his efforts to find clothes 
to work in. This survey shows that over 
50 percent of the customers in these stores 
are returning servicemen. And it shows that 
nearly 45 percent are walking into the stores 
and out again, unable to buy what they need 
to become civilians. 

“A very important feature of this survey 
is that disappointed GI’s are pointing the 
finger of blame at the number one reason for 
shortages—dissatisfaction with Government 
controls which are retarding production. 
You go into your favorite men’s store and 
what do you find? Not suits, shirts, and 
overcoats, but perfumes, pipes, fancy sport 
shirts, hand-painted neckties, and all sorts 
of frilly items—which we are selling because 
we cannot get good staple merchandise.” 

A similar case was cited by Senator 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, Of Nebraska, in a na- 
tional broadcast. Standing before the micro- 
phone in New York, he exhibited to the studio 
audience two peach-colored slips. The first 
was designed to sell prewar at $1.95. Now 
ceilinged below production cost, it had been 
driven from the market. 

“So what happened?” the Senator asked. 
“Another manufacturer makes a shoddy gar- 
ment, calls it a new design, and is able to 
sell it for $3.95—and you can’t tell the front 
from the back. That’s the kind of sacks 
Chester Bowles is hanging on the women of 
America.” 

A Kentucky manufacturer of nylon para- 
chutes for the Navy was directed by telegraph 
to stop production last August. Having 
great quantities of beautiful nylon on hand, 
he hastened to New York and obtained firm 
orders for 3 months’ production of nylon 
slips, at $51 a dozen. He recalled 125 em- 
ployees to his plant. 

Then word came from OPA that the post- 
war ceiling on this garment would be $10.50 
a@ dozen. 
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Taxing Farmer Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
inserted in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, at page A1767, an 
article by Alfred D. Stedman, a writer 
and for a long time assistant editor of 
the United States News, and at the pres- 
ent time agricultural editor of the St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press. In 
that article he enumerates the reasons 
why farm cooperatives should not pay 
an income tax. I have since received a 
letter from William C. Blethen, chairman 
of the Minnesota Small Business and 
Employees’ Committee, taking a position 
opposite from that of Mr. Stedman. Mr. 
Blethen has asked me as a matter of 
fairness to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp his letter to me and also 
an editorial concerning the subject in 
controversy, from the Fairmont (Minn.) 
Daily Sentinel. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter and the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MINNESOTA SMALL BUSINESS 
AND EMPLOYEES’ COMMITTEE, 
Mankato, Minn., April 24, 1946. 
Senator HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR: I read in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRD an insert in the Appendix, 
page A1767, which was placed there by you. 

The CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, through your 
action, reprinted an article in defense of 
the tax exemption of the cooperative enter- 
prises. Its appearance in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, of course, permits widespread repro- 
duction and can be sent out under a frank- 
ing privilege, if you so choose. 

While this article pretends to be a news 
story, I am confident you will recognize 
that it is strictly an editorial attack on the 
Minnesota Small Business and Employees’ 
Committee. 

As chairman of this committee, 1 am 
obliged to call your attention to the many 
misstatements which appear in Mr. Sted- 
man’s article. I am confident that you must 
have inserted this article in the Recorv as 
a@ courtesy to some trusted associate. If so, 
you have been seriously misled. 

All of us engaged in small business in 
Minnesota are greatly disturbed by the 
exemption of the co-ops from Federal in- 
come taxes because this tax exemption is 
used by the co-ops to devour our businesses. 
As you know, in the wartime period, we 
paid Federal income taxes ranging up to as 
high as 65 percent of our profit. The co-ops 
completely escaped this Federal income tax. 

Let me ask your opinion on where you 
think we are eventually going to land in 
Minnesota? The small businessmen, wage 
earners, everyone on salary is keenly aware 
of the Federal income tax we pay into the 








Treasury from our income and our wages, 
at a very high rate. True, this recently has 
been reduced, but everyone who works for 
wages in Minnesota knows that he is pay- 
ing a part of the Federal tax burden which 
the co-ops escape. 

The co-ops are prospering in this State at 
the expense of every business and every 
wage earner who pays a Federal income tax. 

They have mustered the greatest propa- 
ganda machine in the history of the State. 
They use the radio and the newspapers con- 
sistently to pretend that they pay taxes just 
like we really do. 

These co-ops are expanding at a tremen- 
dous rate—so are the mutuals. So are Gov- 
ernment-operated businesses. It seems clear 
to me and to my thousands of associates in 
small business, that eventually we will be 
extinguished by this cooperative movement, 
with a consequent loss to the Federal Treas- 
ury that will present a very serious problem 
to those in charge of the Treasury policies of 
the Federal Government. 

I am attaching an editorial which I think 
is significant and is thoroughly accurate. It 
is from the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel. 

May I hear from you at your earliest con- 
venience because all of us in small business 
are determined to follow this problem 
through to a conclusion. 

Very truly yours, 
MINNESOTA SMALL BUSINESS 
AND EMPLOYEES’ COMMIT- 
TEE, 
By Wr.taMm C. BLETHEN, 
Chairman. 

P. S—I believe it is only fair to request 
that you act to have this editorial inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Our members 
are insisting that I make this request. 

W.C. B. 


[From the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel] 
THIS WILL MAKE SOMEONE MAD 


The inland seas of Minnesota are flecked 
with the foam of turmoil over the question of 
cooperative businesses paying or not paying 
‘income tax on their profits. 

The perfect defense offered by the co-ops 
is that they themselves make no profits, all 
gains being distributed pro rata to patrons 
and thus become taxable income. 

Let's look at a case. Suppose the Sentinel 
was a co-op. Suppose it makes a dollar a 
year profit from each of its 7,000 subscribers. 
Suppose it distributed this profit back—a 
dollar to each subscriber. How much in- 
come tax do you suppose would accrue? 
Mighty little, probably none. Most of the 
subscribers are not even in the income-tax- 
paying bracket. 

But the Sentinel Co. is heavily taxed on 
this profit total, and no kick coming. Pass- 
ing the tax on to patrons would possibly 
yield dimes where it now yields dollars. 

No, good gentlemen of the co-ops, the only 
Way we can see any fairness is for the co-ops 
to pay the income tax on all profits before 
any return to patrons. Then the driblets, 
becoming personal income, can be taxed 
again, the same as is the case with the stock- 
holders of this and similar industries. 

Of course, the silly notion some may have 
that co-ops pay no taxes at all is just igno- 
rant hooey. On real estate, personal property, 
and in other forms of taxation they pay the 
same as anyone else. It’s just the evaded 
income-tax payments that stick in people’s 
craws. 

Answer this question and you uncover the 
crux of the whole matter. Why are patrons 
of co-ops so insistent in passing the poten- 
tial tax on to themselves instead of the con- 
cern paying it? 

Isn’t the motivation the common one— 


trying to pass the tax burden onto someone 
else? 
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What Is the Significance of Browder’s 


Present Visit to Russia? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, when Pro- 
fessor Budenz, of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity—reformed Communist who for 
many years was editor of the Daily 
Worker, official publication of the Ameri- 
can Communist Party—appeared as a 
witness before the House Committee To 
Investigate Un-American Activities, he 
emphasized the fact that the decisions 
and policies of the Communist Party in 
this country are directed and dominated 
by the Communist Party leadership in 
Russia, 

One point of evidence which Professor 
Budenz gave the committee to demon- 
strate his thesis was the strange man- 
ner in which Ear] Browder was ditched 
as head of the American Communist 
movement and the unanimous vote by 
which the executive committee of the 
Communist Party in this country read 
Browder out of the party. Long and loud 
were the denunciations which his former 
comrades heaped upon the head of Earl 
Browder after a Communist from France 
had visited this country and informed 
the local party cohorts that the order 
had been handed down, “Get rid of 
Browder.” 

Now something strange is happening 
in Communist circles. All agencies of 
the Government which are charged with 
safeguarding the security of this country 
such as the FBI, Army, and Navy Intelli- 
gence, and the House Committee to In- 
vestigate Un-American Activities will 
follow with extreme interest the outcome 
of Earl Browder’s present visit to Russia. 
Will he come back with the blessings of 
the Kremlin and with authority to de- 
pose the ageing and acriminous Foster? 
Will he come back embittered and dis- 
illusioned by his inability to convince his 
superiors that he should never have been 
given the bum’s rush? Will he come back 
to work under Foster for a while as a re- 
turning prodigal trying to reestablish 
himself in the good graces of the party? 
Will he come back at all? 

Mr. George E. Sokolsky, noted news- 
paper columnist and political analyst 
discusses the strange trek of Earl Brow- 
der in an interesting and understanding 
manner in the following reprint from his 
column of yesterday. It is worth read- 
ing: 

: THESE Days 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Earl Browder, for many years the Koba 
of the American Communist movement, was 
deprived of his authority and expelled from 
his party by order of the Third International, 
using Duclos, the French Communist, as a 
mouthpiece. 

He is now either on his way to or actually 
in Soviet Russia to appeal his case. 

Curiously, this happened before. Back in 
1929, Jay Lovestone and Ben Gitlow, Brow- 
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der’s predecessors, rushed off to Soviet Russia 
to appeal their cases. 

Stalin had decided that the American Com- 
munist Party had to have an American 
facade. No more foreign names—Anglicize 
them. No more foreign accents in the top 
leadership. 

American communism had to be led by 
someone who looked like a typical Ameri- 
can—Browder -was born in Kansas of au- 
thentic Anglo-Saxon stock. 

Of course, he was not to be trusted too 
much: He might revert to the American type. 
He would be put in charge of unpublicized 
GPU agents who would watch and instruct, 
watch and instruct. 

So Jay Lovestone and Ben Gitlow were 
practically imprisoned in Russia until they 
were helped to escape by Henry Yagoda, of 
the GPU, who was then already scheming 
against Stalin, for which he was ultimately 
purged. 

And Browder became the America Koba— 
the American Stalin, boss of those little crea- 
tures who shriek and shout on parades and 
who blindly follow the dictates of a foreign 
master, who denounce and betray their 
country, its traditions, its history, its ideals; 
who change their name: to confuse their 
fellow citizens; who creep into Government 
positions to spy and trick and confuse. 

Browder had a good job while it lasted. 

Then a curious thing happened to Browder. 
The war came and Browder went patriotic. 
That, of course, was the party line and no 
one could question Browder’s rigid adherence 
to the dogma handed down from the throne 
of Peter the Great. 

But the unexpected psychological change 
that occurred in Earl Browder was that when 
the war was over, Browder found it difficult 
to switch out of his patriotism fast enough. 
He really believed in America. If anything, 
he reverted to Kansas. 

So they kicked him out of the American 
Communist Party. They put in charge, Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, a weak and faltering man, 
with Eugene Dennis as the real master. 

No man has ever had to take the beating 
that Earl Browder was made to take. Every 
former associate, every subordinate, every 
personal friend, every party member who 
had ever had anything to do with him was 
required to write a letter to the Daily Worker 
and the New Masses, denouncing Browder 
in the most vicious and abject terms. 

Men whom I have seen groveling before the 
master now swatted him over the head with 


- the nastiest accusations and denunciations, 


Had I not witnessed, in America, where 
men can be free, this debasement of every 
human quality in obedience to orders from 
an alien political party, fearful of the purge, 
fearful of the GPU, fearful of the fate of 
Juliet Poyntz, Krivitzky, Tresca, I might not 
have understood the self-denunciation, the 
self-emasculation, the reduction of man to a 
thing, so vividly described by Kravchenko in 
his book, I Chose Freedom. 

These Communists were Americans. They 
were free. They could stand up. But they 
whined, “I am a bum because I listened to 


Browder.” It was a pitiful, disgusting 
spectacle. For weeks, each morning, I read 
these autodenunciations by men who 


switched their views and loyalties on a 24- 
hour notice. 

Browder was denounced as an American 
bourgeois, a revisionist, a tool of Wall Street, 
a believer in private enterprise. He tried to 
defend his patriotism, his socialism, his 
marxism, his loyalty to Stalin. They would 
not listen. Duclos had ordered his expul- 
sion; he must be crushed. 

So Browder now goes to the seat of the 
most high. How he ever got so far is a 
puzzle, but one that will be known in time. 
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Maybe Stalin feels that the American Com- 
munists have antagonized the American peo- 
ple against Soviet Russia. 

If so, Browder may be restored and all 
those who denounced him will apologize to 
him, 

Maybe it is something even more dramatic 
and ugly. We shall soon know. 


Another American commentator upon 
whom the significance of Browder’s quick 
trip to Russia has not been lost is Wil- 
liam Philip Simms, able writer for the 
Washington Daily News. The following 
article by Mr. Simms sheds some addi- 
tional light upon the travels and tor- 
ments of the man who would be king— 
once more—of the American Commu- 
nists. If Browder comes back with the 
go-ahead order in his hands, this coun- 
try will once again be treated to the 
strange phenomenon by which—upon 
orders from Moscow—the American 
Communists can change their party line 
and their party leadership faster than a 
strip-tease artist getting ready for a 
Saturday night bath. 

EROWDER'S TRIP 
(By William Philip Simms) 

Earl Browder’s surprise trip to Moscow is 
believed to foreshadow a turn not only 
within the Communist Party in the United 
States but throughout what used to be 
called the Communist International. 

Not that the one-time leader of com- 
munism in this country rates any such dis- 
tinction as that statement would seem to 
imply. Whether William Z. Foster, present 
head of the party; Earl Browder, or some 
entirely new figure is in charge, probably 
matters little to Moscow. What it is after 
is results. 

Today, the Soviet Union is on the march— 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. It has become 
tremendously important, therefore, that 
Communists everywhere tighten their ranks 
in order to take instant advantage of postwar 
developments. 

Generalissimo Stalin attaches supreme im- 
portance to the Communist Party in this 
country. He told the American delegates to 
the presidium of the executive committee of 
the Comintern in Moscow, in 1929: 

“I think that the American Communist 
Party is one of the few Communist parties in 
the world upon which history has laid tasks 
of a decisive character from the point of view 
of the world revolutionary movement. 

“You all know very well the strength and 
power of American capitalism. Many now 
think that the general crisis of world capi- 
talism will not affect America. That, of 
course, is not true. 

“I think the moment is not far off when 
a revolutionary crisis will develop in Ameri- 
ca that will be the beginning of the end of 
world capitalism as a whole. It is essential 

hat the American Communist Party should 
be capable of meeting that historical mo- 
ment fully prepared, and of assuming the 
leadership of the impending class struggle in 
America. Every effort and every means must 
be employed in preparing ‘or that. 

“For that end, the American Communist 
Party must be improved and _ bolshevized. 
For that end we must work for the complete 
liquidation of factionalism and deviations 
in the party. For that end we must forge 
real revolutionary cadres, and a real revolu- 
tionary leadership of the proletariat, capable 
of leading the many millions of the American 
working class toward the revolutionary class 
struggle.” 

In the twenties, during the fierce fight for 
leadership among Ruthenberg, Lovestone, and 
Fester, Browder was Foster’s man Friday. In 
1926 he went to Moscow to attend the Red 


International. From there he was sent to 
China as a sort of trouble-shooter to help 
organize the Chinese. And when Foster’s 
health gave way in 1930, he became the 
party’s general secretary—some say at, the 
direct intervention of Stalin. 

Now Browder is again on his way to Mos- 
cow. He says he is going to study political 
life. And the followers of Foster are seeth- 
ing. Having made a party pariah of Browder, 
they are wondering what possible business 
he could now have in Moscow. 

But Browder could not go to Moscow un- 
less the Kremlin wanted him there. What 
his real mission is, of course, remains to be 
seen. Maybe the Generalissimo doesn’t agree 
that he deviated during the war. Maybe 
the Red chieftain wants to study political 
life in the Americas through Browder’s eyes. 
Maybe Moscow believes the predicted revo- 
lutionary crisis in America is now at hand 
and with it the moment for American Com- 
munists to do their historic job. Which, 
according to Mr. Stalin, is to be the spear- 


head for the end of world capitalism as a 
whole. 





Shortage of Office Space in California for 
Returning Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I wrote to Mr. Harold D. Smith, 
Director of the Budget, requesting infor- 
mation regarding office space held by 
Government departments in California, 
and a copy of the reply to my letter, 
signed by Mr. W. E. Reynolds, Commis- 
sioner of Public Buildings, to whom my 
letter was referred. 

I wish to point out that in large sec- 
tions of California the point has been 
raised by returning veterans and others 
that it is very difficult for them to obtain 
office space for the practice of law, med- 
icine, or any other business, because of 
the vast amount of space being occu- 
pied by Government departments. The 
reply to my letter gives some of the fig- 
ures with respect to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

Marcu 18, 1946. 
Mr. Harotp D. SMITH, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
State Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Mr. SMITH: The reports from all sec- 
tions of California indicate a very serious 
shortage of office space. This is being felt 
particularly by returning servicemen who 
desire to reenter the practice of law, medi- 
cine, or to go into some other business re- 
quiring an office. 

I would like to know whether the Bureau 
of the Budget has Called for a survey of the 
amount of space now being used as compared 
with that used during the war period. Also, 
I would be interested to know just how soon 
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and how much space could be released with- 
out adversely affecting the operation of the 
necessary Government agencies. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wru1aAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senator, 


AprIL 18, 1946, 
Hon. WILLIAM F,. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: The Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget has recently for- 
warded to this office copie. of correspondence 
which that officer had exchanged with you, 
relative to the amounts uf office space rented 
by the Government in California. 

In the process of answering some of the 
questions you raised, this office recently con- 
ducted a survey of leased space in 15 of the 
larger cities throughout the country. The 
results from two of these cities, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, might be of interest to 
you, and I am pleased to send them to you 
herewith. 

As you will note, the information covers, 
by different agencies, the amounts of leased 
space occupied on January 1, 1945, and on 
March 1, 1946. Some downward trend is al- 
ready noticeable, but as will also be Observed, 
the hoped for, more decided decrease in 
leased space had not yet set in on March 1, 

If I can be of further assistance to you in 
this matter, would you please feel entirely at 
liberty to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. REYNOLDs, 
Commissioner of Public Buildings. 


Federal leased space, occupancy office space, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
































Area | Personne’ 
Agency 
Jan. | Mar. | Jan. Mar. 
1, 1945 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1945 | 1, 1946 
seni ‘and 
Agriculture, Department | 

Ot. titan datouadende 40,154) 32, 794 213 203 
Civilian Production Ad- 

ministration. ....-.-..- 20, 130} 3, 220 200 20 
Commerce, Department | 

Oh. Atenatdiccen ans 2,441) 9%, C06 76 63 
Defense ‘Transportation, 

Gee OF... cavadnecie &, 788 403 [5 2 
Fair Employment Prac- 

tice Committee___._..- 481 0 4 0 
Federal Deposit Insur- 

ance Corporation. -...- <€0 <e0 4 4 
Federal Home Loan 
yy ff eee &83 £73) 16 13 
Federal Housing Admin- | 

RANI. cuca c dks adeied 21, 350) 22, 853) 171 165 
Federal Security Agency.| 4, 168) 4, 168} 29 36 
Federal Works Agency..| $8,044) ¢9, 013 (22 885 
Inter-American Affairs, 

i eee ee 1, 744 0 14 0 
Interior, Department of-.| 5,303} 8, E37 21 28 
Justice, Department of..| 44,942) 44,942 493 495 
Labor, Department of...| 15,004) 12, 637 129 75 
Maritime Commiission...| 2,758) 2,786 35 25 
National Housing 

ROI 8 es tb th 1, £66) 1, 237 12 
National Wage Stabili- 

zation Board.........-- §, 130) _ 5, 130) 23 2 
Navy Department--.-._--|300, 621/109, 781; 2, 489 (33 
Price Administration, ? 

ORO Woe tsetse 128, 417) 73, 715 Hs 664 
Railroad Retirement 

so faeries 1, 414 12 10 


Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation... .......-.- 
Scientific Research and 
Development, Office of- £00 
Smaller War Plants Cor- 


poretian. :.o.5siss6tsce 4,052) 1 
Treasury Department...} £5,035) 89, 466 774 
U.S. Marine Corps---..-- 6,047) 7,014 437 350 


Veterans’ Administra- 


eee. Sk edaade 0} 66, 186 0 493 
War Assets Corporation.| 4,319) 38, 223 51 588 
War Information, Office 

et ccna seem aan snaoel See 0 €8 0 
War Relocation Author- 

i cdcs ial edad 2,518} 8, 406 16 99 














822, 380\664, 289] 7, 087 6, 233 


i 








Federal leased space, occupancy office space, 
San Francisco, Calif. 








Area Personnel 
Ageney 
Jan. | Mar. | Jan. | Mar. 
1, 1945 


1, 1946 | 1, 1945 | 1, 1946 


Agriculture, Depart: | | 
mete... | 61, 828 


























Securities and Ex- 
change Commission_. 
Smaller War Plants 
Corporation... .....- 
Treasury Department. 
United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation 


53, 003) 510 414 
Alien Property Cus- | 
tole. .c.cschcsntdebaes 7, 530 3, 435 32 27 
Bureau of the Budget_.| 1, 626 1, 626 7 7 
Civilian Defense, Office 
Of .. nnavaiiniiaees tee 720 0 5 0 
Civilian Production | 
A dministration...... | 25,875} 3,9201 211) 28 
Civil Service Commis- 
Se erteenttetaheeaenmanne 3, 534) 0 20 0 
Defense Transporta- 
tion, Office of.......- 11, 513) 740 99} 7 
Fair Employment | 
Practice Committee.| 1, 210 0) 5 0 
Federal Power Com- 
mene eo 6, 098) 6, 098) 35) 40 
Federal Security } 
Rn cnminianitiin 36, 294 40, 567 202) 273 
Federal Trade Com- | 
waite ea 1, 958 1, 550) 8 i) 
Federal Works Agency.} 6, 368 1, 880 55| 238 
Home Owners’ Loan | 
Corporation. -........ 28, 62 21, 190 138 101 
Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Office of.......- 4, 153} 0} = 0 
Interior, Department | } 
Cl titticniiitinene w-| 14, 297 17, 972 92) 113 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission. .......- 3, 283 3, 031} 20 18 
Justice, Department of_| 7, 090 7, 665) 46! 51 
Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and 
Immigration and 
Naturalization 
I () (‘) © | &® 
Labor, Department of..}245, 680, 46,231} 362) 279 
Maritime Commission.| 4€,797| €0, 227 447 572 
National Housing 
a nd ine 80, 207; 86, 627 696 724 
National Labor Rela- | 
tions Board_._......- 3, 538) 3, 538. 13) 19 
National Wage Stabili- | 
zation Board __.__-.-. 20,171) 10,920 132 44 
Navy Department__...| () 195, ‘a («) 2, 610 
Industry Cooperative 
Division.......... _..| 1, 560) 0} 11 0 
Petroleum Adminis- | 
tration for War...... 810 sy 5 1 
Price Administration, 
Office of. ............] 67, 663 78, 105} 739 941 
Railroad Retirement | | 
Board...............| 4080 4, 030) 30) 38 
Reconstruction Fi- | } 
nance Corporation...| 17,097) 45, =n 165 596 


6, 660: 0; 53 0 
61,946] 71, 967) 549 782 


Administration._.... £68) 0 3 
U.S. Marine Corps_...| 78, €95| 84, 488) a3] 326 
Veterans’ Administra- 

je ee 11,410} 120,978! 101) 387 
War Assets Corpora- 

Cheteed oa: 5 cg 48, 147 0 660 


| 
War Information, 


Office of. . . ...cc<--<5] ¢4 200 
War Relocation Au- 
Cher oacdste A 
Weather Bureau_...... 


WUE to ecaawand 


52,604, 940} 392 


(') (') (4) 
1, 048) 4 





4 
04s, oon], 077,000 6, 12 9, 512 
| } 





4 Not available. 
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Swiss Get the Cheese—We Get the Holes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
published in the Washington Post Mon- 
day, April 29, 1946, by Mr. Walter W. 
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Cenerazzo, national president of the 
American Watchworkers’ Union, con- 
cerning importation of Swiss watches 
and watch works into the United States: 


Swiss GET THE CHEESE, WE GET THE HOLES— 
RecrprocaL TrapeE THaT Costs Us $2,500,000 
ror Every MILLION WE GET IN RETURN Is As 
Putt or Hotes as A Swiss CHEESE, Says 
WALTER W. CENERAZZO, NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
or AMERICAN WATCHWORKERS UNION 


Keen, astute foreign diplomat, Henry 
Bruggman, Minister from Switzerland, has 
so consistently outsmarted Dean Acheson of 
our State Department as to violate President 
Truman's pledge that no American worker 
or industry would be hurt by extension of 
reciprocal trade pacts. Reciprocal trade that 
makes us lose $6,000,000 out of every $10,000,- 
000 in business is as out of balance as a flat 
tire. 

While we imported $491,125,000 in trade 
from Switzerland we got only $181,187,000 in 
trade from the Swiss. This leaves a deficit of 
$309,938,000 as a loss to American workers 
and American industry. The precedent set 
by this kind of diplomatic juggling under the 
guise of reciprocal trade is a threat to every 
worker and every industry in the United 
States of America. 

Walter W. Cenerazzo, national president of 
the American Watch Workers Union, has sug- 
gested that since the Swiss have so consist- 
ently outsmarted our Dean Acheson of the 
State Department on a two and a half to one 
basis, that we do some reciprocal trading of 
diplomats on the same basis * * * we 
taking Henry Bruggman from the Swiss and 
giving Dean Acheson and a couple of others 
in return. They trade ball players that way 
so why not trade diplomats. 

There are 3,500,000 watches sold annually in 
the United States. This is based on a 16- 
year prewar average. This is a normal, honest 
figure based on facts. About two million of 
these watches were Swiss, leaving about one 
and one-half million to be supplied by Amer- 
ican manufacturers. There has been no 
shortage of watches during the war because 
greater quantities were imported from Swit- 
zerland during the war period in spite of the 
fact that Switzerland was supplying all of 
its military timing devices and precision 
timing fuzes for the Axis. 

During the war the entire facilities of the 
American jeweled watch industry: were de- 
voted to the production of timing devices and 
precision time fuzes for our own country and 
our allies. At this time Swiss watches flooded 
the American market so that there is now 
no backlog of orders piled up for us as we 
reconvert to the manufacture of civilian 
watches. 

Now, in spite of the fact that the normal 
watch sales in this country in normal years 
average only 3,500,000 watches, our State De- 
partment, under the guise of reciprocal trade 
which is neither reciprocal nor mutual nor 
honestly fair, is to allow over 7,500,000 
watches to be brought into this country this 
year. This can put the entire American 
watch industry out of business, a fact which 
may not seem particularly important until 
you realize that there are only two sources 
of military timing devices in all the world— 
Switzerland and the United States. No war 
can be successfully fought without precision 
timing devices and no other industry in the 
entire Nation is capable of setting up and 
training workers for this precision work in 
less than 6 years. 

Now, of course, there are those who may 
argue that we will never have another war. 
We hope these people are right, but until 
we are ready to scrap all our ships, guns, 
planes, and tanks * * * yes, even the 
atom bomb, and all other means of defense, 
let’s not let the State Department kill a 
vital American defense industry under the 
guise of reciprocal trade which takes $2.50 
for every $1 it gives in return, 
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Ler’s KEEP THE Records STRAIGHT 


On April 6, the American Watch Workers 
Union sent a letter to the President of the 
United States, urging the President to keep 
his pledge that no American industry and 
no American worker would be hurt by the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act. That 
letter was published in newspapers through- 
out the United States. In rebuttal the Swiss 
watch importers group, who parade under 
the name of “The American Watch As- 
semblers Association,” published an adver- 
tisement entitled “This Is a Statement of 
Facts About Watches.” We challenge the 
veracity of the statements contained in that 
advertisement. We ask you, the American 
public, to be the judges. 1. Shall Swiss 
watch importers be allowed to continue their 
lucrative business at the expense of a na- 
tional defense industry? 2. Shall American 
jobs go to Swiss workers? 

WALTER W. CENEROzzZ0, 
National President, 
American Watch Workers Union. 


Facts tn ANSWER TO RECENT MISLEADING AD 
BY THE Swiss WatcH IMPORTERS 


FACT 


The Swiss watch importers avoid the fact 
that the American Jeweled Watch Industry 
is vital to national defense. The Swiss watch 
importers avoid the fact that Switzerland 
produced timing mechanisms used by the 
Axis to kill and maim American boys. 

Swiss watch importers utilized metals for 
cases and attachments and labor for assem- 
bling Swiss movements when such metals 
and use of such labor was denied the Ameri- 
can manufacturer for civilian production. 
War bonds should have been purchased in- 
stead of Swiss watches. 


Here is the American record 


The entire American Jeweled Watch In- 
dustry converted to the making of military 
timing devices for the United States and 
our allies. Not one watch was made for 
civilian use. Among the millions of items 
produced were railroad watches, aircraft 
watches, navigation watches, hack watches, 
chronometers, chronograph stop watches, 
break circuit chronometers, marine chro- 
nometers, elapsed-time clocks, time fuses, 
civil date indicator clocks, millisecond re- 
corders, hang-fire recorders, map measures, 
jewel bearings, compasses, and many air- 
plane instruments. The Swiss importers 
who operate under the name of American 
Watch Asserrblers’ Association did not con- 
vert for war production here. Instead they 
flocded the market with Swiss watches which 
were shipped into this country with the help 
and consent of the Axis. Attracted by ex- 
orbitant profits the number of importers 
grew from fifty to five hundred, who now 
seek to dominate the whole industry in the 
United States. 

We challenge the Swiss watch importers to 
produce their record. We further ask them 
to publish the black record of Swiss military 
production for the Axis. During the war we 
shipped essential metals to Switzerland. 
How much of this metal went into Axis tim- 
ing mechanisms? 

PACT 

The movement is the most important part 
of the watch—it is the watch. About two- 
thirds of the average cost of an American 
watch is in the movement. 

The Swiss importers claim that they are 
American manufacturers. 

1. Are shoes manufactured in Czecho- 
slovakia, with American shoelaces and packed 
in boxes made in the United States, American 
shoes? 

2. Is perfume imported from France, bot- 
tled in American bottles, an American per- 
fume? 
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3. Is an automobile with a body made in 
the United States, which has an English en- 
gine and transmission an American car? 

4. Is pottery made in Japan, packed in hay 
grown in the United States, American pot- 
tery? The Swiss subterfuge is obvious! 

There are only three American jeweled 
watches, Elgin, Hamilton, and Waltham. 

Will the Swiss watch importers tell the 
American public where the United States 
would obtain military timing mechanisms 
for the national defense if the American 
jeweled watch industry went out of business? 
Could the Swiss supply us? The Axis did not 
permit them to supply us during World 
War II. 

FACT 


The Swiss watch importers said: “In truth 
and in fact, in the manufacture of watches in 
this country, with imported movements com- 
monly called assembling, there are purchased 
cases, straps, or bracelets, and boxes—all 
produced in the United States.” 

Department of Commerce records, Wash- 
ington, D. C., prove this untrue. In 5 years, 
11,044,199 watch cases were imported. In 
1945, 3,734,008 cases were imported—10 times 
the number imported in 1941. Many Swiss- 
watch importers get their watches complete, 
they employ no labor other than office help. 


FACT 


During the past 5 years, 34,308,306 move- 
ments were imported. 


1941... nn necccencnccensccncse= 4, 408, 968 
IDG csticsmneinteteinmintanisinms aren niece 5, 691, 304 
1988... ccinnnciniamnieinent mammiadictisas 7, 996, 286 
90. 6 icici neinnnacinmmmmeniee 6, 912, 332 
1065 iin ennidcincn cimrenansninmtintae 9, 398, 716 


It takes 12 hours of American labor to pro- 
duce a jeweled watch movement in the 
United States. Every watch imported means 
12 hours of labor not available to an Ameri- 
can worker; 34,308,306 movements imported 
means that American workers lost 411,699,- 
672 hours of labor opportunity—205,849 
years. Forty-one thousand one hundred and 
sixty-nine American workers would have had 
5 years’ employment producing these watches 
if they had been made in the United States. 

Henry Wallace says: “We need 60,000,000 
jobs for a prosperous America.” This ideal- 
istic concept will never be achieved if Mr. 
Wallace’s brother-in-law, Henry Bruggman, 
Swiss Minister to the United States, con- 
tinues to out-negotiate our State Depart- 
ment. 

Forty-one thousand one hundred and 
sixty-nine American workers have been 
already deprived of the opportunity to be 
employed for 5 years producing timepieces 
for the American public. This employment 
went to Switzerland, which, though sup- 
posedly neutral, produced most of the mili- 
tary timing mechanisms for the Axis. 


FACT 


The Swiss-watch importers claim that 88 
percent of every Swiss-watch dollar, at the 
retail price level, remains in the United 
States, and that only 12 percent goes abroad. 
What an indictment the Swiss importers 
make upon themselves when they admit that 
only 12 percent of the retail price represents 
the cost of Swiss works. What a lucrative 
profit they have made during the past 5 
years. 

The Swiss watch worker didn’t get the 
benefit. The American consumer didn’t get 
the benefit. Swiss importers and their dis- 
tributors cashed in on cheap labor and high 
prices. The American watch worker is paid 
@ wage three to four times higher than the 
Swiss watch worker. 

Again we repeat—the movement is the 
most important part of the watch—it is the 
watch. About two-thirds of the average cost 
of an American watch is in the movement. 


FACT 


The Swiss watch importers claim that both 
the CIO and the AFL vigorously protested 
against the imposition of any quota on the 
importation of Swiss watch movements and 
watches. 

We do not know who was present at the 
Swiss watch importers’ meetings, or if any 
union official affiliated with the AFL or CIO 
was present at any of these meetings. If 
any were present, we charge that such union 
leader betrayed his membership if he did 
advocate the entry of foreign products into 
the United States market at far less than the 
cost of production in the United States. 

Under Secretary of State Dean Acheson, his 
assistants, Mr. Herbert Marks and Mr. Win- 
throp Brown, Chief of Commercial Policy, 
United States Department, were asked for a 
transcript of the hearings at which the Swiss 
watch importers presented their case. The 
American Watch Workers Union was refused 
this information as the Committee on Reci- 
procity said that it was confidential. 


FACT 


Reciprocity: We believe that foreign trade 
is essential to the prosperity of the United 
States. We believe that we should buy the 
products of foreign countries, provided that 
they in return buy our products, and that 
the purchase of these products does not 
interfere with national defense. 

President Andrew Jackson in 1824 was the 
original advocate of foreign trade, but he 
specifically stated that if an industry was 
essential to national defense, it should be 
protected by the United States Government, 

The existing Swiss-American trade agree- 
ment is and has been a one-way street. 

1. From 1930 to 1945, the United States 
imported from Switzerland $491,125,000 worth 
of goods. 

2. In the same period, Switzerland imported 
from the United States only $181,187,000 
worth of goods, leaving a deficit of $309,- 
938,000. 

That is not reciprocal trade as it was in- 
tended. 

Let’s balance the trade and return it to the 
normal prewar level. Let’s establish a quota 
on Swiss watches based upon the prewar 
average sales from 1926 to 1941. The average 
annual imports during this 15-year period 
were 2,100,000 watches per year. 

The Swiss watch importers say that the 
sales of watches in the United States for 1946 
will be 12,000,000. This is fantastic. It is 
intended to cloud the issue. All we can go 
by is the record which shows average sales 
of foreign and domestic watches together 
were 3,475,000 watches per normal year, 
Let’s limit the imports to that prewar figure 
of 2,100,000, save a vital defense industry, 
protect American jobs, and make reciprocal 
trade really reciprocal. 





Preservation of Birthplace of President 
Andrew Johnson at Raleigh, N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorp a copy of the joint resolution 
which I introduced on April 18, 1946, to 
establish the Andrew Johnson Memorial 
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Commission to formulate plans for the 
preservation of his birthplace at Raleigh, 
N. C., together with an editorial from 
the Raleigh News and Observer with 
reference to this resolution, entitled 
“Belated Recognition.” 

Hon. Josephus Daniels, one of the great 
American editors who is familiar with 
the life and history of Andrew Johnson, 
wrote this editorial. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the REcorpD, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 154 


Joint resolution to establish the Andrew 
Johnson Memorial Commission to formu- 
late plans for the preservation of the birth- 
place, at Raleigh, N. C., of Andrew John- 
son, seventeenth President of the United 
States 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known as the An- 
drew Johnson Memorial Commission, and to 
be composed of five commissioners, to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States. Such Commission shall consider and 
formulate plans for the preservation of the 
birthplace at Raleign, N. C., of Andrew John- 
son, seventeenth President of the United 
States. 

SEc, 2. The Commission may, in its dis- 
cretion, accept from any source, public or 
private, money or other property for use in 
carrying out its functions under this joint 
resolution. 

Sec, 3. The commission shall report its 
recommendations to Congress as soon as 
practicable. 

Sec, 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $1,000, which will 
be available to defray the necessary expenses 
of the Commission in the performance of 
the duties herein prescribed. 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and 
Observer } 


BELATED RECOGNITION 


In the early sixties no man was more hated 
by the leaders of the Confederate States, led 
by Jefferson Davis, than Andrew Johnson who 
had opposed secession and who was the Fed- 
eral Governor of Tennessee during the War of 
the Sixties and opposed the Confederate 
government. He was a southern Democrat 
but believed the South ought to seek its 
rights within the Union. When Southern 
States seceded, Johnson upheld the Lincoln 
policies, but in politics was never anything 
but a Democrat. This was true even though 
he accepted the nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent on the Lincoln ticket in 1864. However, 
that ticket was not called Republican in that 
campaign but the Union Party, a designation 
that brought it large support in the border 
States. 

In the late sixties, the tables were turned. 
Andrew Johnson was the worst hated man in 
America in those northern sections which 
wished to impose harsh reconstruction meas- 
ures upon the Southern States before they 
were restored to their rightful place as “in- 
destructible States in an indissoluble Union.” 
Because Johnson held that a State could not 
lawfully secede and stood against secession, 
he took the position after Appomattox that 
they had the right to take their old seats 
in the Union upon acceptance of the freedom 
of slaves proclaimed during the war. When 
Johnson vigorously opposed Stanton and 
Thad Stevens, whose chief object in giving 
full suffrage at once to the emancipated 
slaves was to insure Republican control at 
Washington, they set about to impeach An- 
drew Johnson, and came very near to suc- 
ceeding in that partisan undertaking. John- 








son held his ground and sought with “malice 
to none” to restore the Union without hate 
and bitterness, though he had not been free 
from it in the war days. 

It was a long time after the sixties before 
Raleigh and North Carolina fully appreciated 
the greatness and courage of the only Presi- 
dent born in the capital city of North Caro- 
lina. Not a few did not believe the boy of 
humble and honorable parentage, who had 
left Raleigh as a bound boy to Selby, the 
tailor, could attain the heights. However, 
more than a score of years ago, the patriotic 
people of Raleigh and others, aided by a gift 
from George Foster Peabody and the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Julius Lewis, who owned the 
cottage in which Andrew Johnson was born, 
came into possession of the cottage. They 
moved it from the fire hazard and it now 
stands in Pullen Park adjacent to the State 
college grounds. But it is exposed to the 
weather. The general assembly started a 
plan to erect a brick or stone building for its 
protection from the weather and to make it a 
Johnson museum. 

And now Senator Hoey, with a wise and 
patriotic impulse, has introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Senate calling for the appoint- 
ment of five Members “to formulate plans 
for the preservation of the birthplace of 
Andrew Johnson.” It is to be hoped that the 
Hoey resolution will pass. 

Belatedly there has come recognition to 
the foremost native of Raleigh and the State 
will cooperate with the Hoey committee to 
do honor to one of the ablest Chief Executives 
of the country. 





Amvets File Appeal for Unemployment 
Compensation Under GI Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE G. SADOWSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1946 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a statement made by J. H. Leib, 
national legislative director of the 
Amvets, and copy of appeal filed by the 
organization before the Michigan Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission on 
April 24, 1946: 


Attorneys for the Amvets Michigan De- 
partment have intervened in behalf of two 
veterans who were involved in the recent 
General Motors strike and were denied un- 
employment benefits under the GI bill of 
rights. 

These veterans were employed by GM only 
2 days before the strike was called and did 
not participate in or were they directly inter- 
ested in the strike dispute. 

Under provisions of the GI bill, chapter 8, 
section 800, an unemployed veteran is entitled 
to unemployment compensation and/or re- 
adjustment allowances within in limita- 
tions provided in said bill, which deals with 
labor disputes. Great leeway is provided in 
determining the right to payments to vet- 
erans in the event of a labor dispute which 
leads to a strike and consequent unemploy- 
ment for union and nonunion veterans. Vet- 
erans, who were employed for a few days, 
found themselves idle through a labor-man- 
agement dispute, which irrespective of its 
merits, deprived them of their labor, and the 
Veterans’ Administration deprived them of 
their readjustment payments. 
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Amvets at this time is not concerned with 
the issues which caused said strike and we 
are not promoting the general idea of a 
Government payment to veterans who are 
out on strike. Amvets simply feels that in 
such cases the GI bill of rights is completely 
inadequate and that this provision distinctly 
works to the veterans’ disadvantage. There 
are a number of bills now pending before the 
Congress to correct this unfair situation, and 
we hope that suitable action will be taken 
as soon as possible to help those veterans 
who find themselves in such an unfortunate 
dilemma. 


The appeal follows: 


MicHIcGAN UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
CoMMISSION—BENEFIT APPEAL HEARING BE- 
FORE REFEREE JOHN STACKPOOL—CLAIMS OF 
WILeer F. WESTON AND Robert L. Hoac ror 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION EENEFITS 
UNDER THE SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT 
or 1944—Brier AMICUS CURIAE OF AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS OF WorRLD War II, AmveETS, 
DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN, ON BEHALF oF 
CLAIMANTS 


Because American Veterans of World Wer 
II, Department of Michigan, believes that the 
cases of claimants Weston and Hoag present 
extremely strong cases for granting compen- 
sation, and because of the vital interest to 
veterans generally, the Michigan State De- 
partment of Amvets applied for leave to file 
a brief amicus curiae. 

Amvets submits that compensation should 
be granted in claimant’s cases for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

I. The characteristics of the allowance for 
unemployment provided for by Congress in 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act are such 
that claims filed therefor must be construed 
in the light of that act and the intention of 
Congress in passing it, rather than in the 
light of the purposes and policies of State 
unemployment compensation acts. 

II. The particular facts presented by the 
Weston and Hoag claims require compensa- 
tion in these cases to effectuate the policy 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 

III. Because competent proof was pre- 
sented that parts and materials shortages 
did exist in sufficient degree to have been a 
cause, by itself, of claimants’ unemployment, 
the fact that a labor dispute did exist should 
not disqualify these claimants. 


REASON I 


As distinguished from general unemploy- 
ment compensation acts, the servicemen's 
readjustment allowance is financed solely by 
an appropriation by Congress from the 
Treasury of the United States. The read- 
justment allowance does not depend upon 
specific contributions or specific taxes paid 
by an employer. Furthermore there are no 
experience indices, contribution rates, or re- 
serves which will be adversely affected if 
compensation is granted. 

Amvets maintains that the underlying 
purposes of Congress in providing for the 
unemployment readjustment allowance are 
twofold: (1) To provide a minimum standard 
for the readjustment of veterans to civilian 
life during any period of unemployment, not 
exceeding 52 weeks, as a reward for those who 
made major sacrifices in the defense of their 
country and the American way of life; and 
(2) an adjustment allowance was necessary 
to compensate veterans who, because of their 
service, were prevented from earning the 
rates of income enjoyed by nonservicemen 
and who consequently were unable to amass 
any savings during the wartime period of 
high production and employment. 

We are dealing with funds appropriated 
by Congress to carry out a law passed under 
the general welfare powers of Congress to 
alleviate the stringent economic conditions 
of a particular group. The right to this re- 
adjustment allowance is a personal one and 
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peculiar to veterans of World War II. No 
employer’s interest is involved. It follows 
that the act must be liberally construed to 
carry out the obvious intention of the Con- 
gress. 

Amvets submits that similarly worded 
State unemployment compensation acts and 
interpretations thereunder should not be 
controlling when the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act is construed. Amvets maintains 
that the disqualifying sections like that for 
labor disputes, section 800 (b). must not con- 
trol whenever there is competent proof that 
the unemployment was due to causes other 
than a labor dispute. 

REASON II 

The testimony submitted at the hearing 
shows that claimant Hoag worked 2 davs and 
claimant Weston worked 214 days. Weston 
was honorably discharged from the Army 
October 20, 1945, and Hoag was honorably 
discharge from the Army on November 2, 
1945. Both claimants were unsuccessful in 
securing employment with any employer 
other than Buick Motor Division, both prior 
to the date of the walkout and subsequently 


thereto. As a result, claimants’ ability to 
readjust themselves to civilian life was 
greatly hampered by unemployment. The 


proofs show that Weston is married and 
has a child 3 months old and that he earned 
no money whatsoever from November 21, 
1945, up to the date of his hearing on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946, and we believe that he con- 
tinued unemployed and without carnings 
thereafter. As a result, if Weston is denied 
compensation due to factors arising out of 
his employment at Buick Motor Division for 
2% days, a serious forfeiture will take place. 

A similarly serious forfeiture will take 
place in Hoag’s case due to his working only 
2 days. If compensation is denied, it means 
that by working for a 2-day period he will 
be disqualified from receiving an allowance 
of $20 per week for a period of upward of 
16 weeks. 

Unless compensation is granted, both Hoag 
and Weston will be denied the readjust- 
ment allowance accorded to other veterans 
simply because they diligently and prompt- 
ly reported for work at their prewar em- 
ployment and worked for 2 and 24 days, re- 
spectively. Amvets submits that this is an 
unreasonable discrimination and a complete 
derogation of the obvious intention of Con- 
gress to grant the allowance to veterans in 
exactly the same circumstances as those of 
claimants Weston and Hoag. 


REASON III 


A just result can be obtained in these two 
cases without running afoul of the labor 
disputes disqualification of section 800 (b). 
by holding that the unemployment was due 
to parts and materials shortages as brought 
out by competent proof. As long as some 
proof exists that there was a parts and ma- 
terials shortage cause for unemployment, 
every doubt should be resolved in favor of 
compensability in order to carry out the ob- 
vious intention of Congress. The proofs 
show further that both claimants were ed- 
vised when they originally applied for em- 
ployment that there was no work, due to 
shortages of materials, and that the whole 
plant was expected to shut down in a few 
days for lack of frames. 

A decision holding that unemployment in 
these two cases was due to parts and ma- 
terials shortages would permit the referee to 
grant compensation without straining the 
labor disputes disqualification section. Fur- 
thermore, substantial justice would be 
achieved and the intention of Congress 
would be carried out. 


CONCLUSION 


Amvets submits, therefore, that compen- 
sation should be granted in the cases of 
claimants Weston and Hoag. 
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Justifiable Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of April 26, 1946: 


JUSTIFIABLE PROTEST 


The rising protest against the Swiss watch 
trade, which threatens to engulf one of 
America’s finest and oldest industries, must 
be heeded by our State Department. 

The announcement the other day that the 
Swiss Government had agreed to limit watch 
exports to the United States to 7,500,000 for 
the year ending next March 31, is prepos- 
terous. 

One would think that Switzerland was 
making a great concession. Yet, in 1944, she 
sent to this country only 6,912,332, and in 
1941 shipped only 4,408,968. 

What sort of reciprocity is there to a re- 
ciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Switzerland, in the interest of 
world peace or for any other reason, if thou- 
sands of skilled watchmakers, who require 
years of training, are thrown out of work in 
America? 

What sort of reciprocity is it if, in the pe- 
riod of 1930 to 1945, we imported $491,125,000 
worth of goods from the Swiss and they in 
turn imported $181,167,000. The difference 
there is $209,938,000, and that’s a difference 
in the earnings of Swiss workers and Ameri- 
can workers, 

But it is more than a difference in just 


wages. It means jobs. In 1941 there were 
8,200 skilled watchmakers in the United 
States. Today there are 6,000 employed. In 


50 years 56 watch industries were started up 
in America and today there are only 3. 

‘President Walter F. Cenerazzo, of the 
American Watchmakers Union, makes a chal- 
lenging statement. He points out that in 5 
years 34,308,306 Swiss movements were im- 
ported into this country. Since it takes 12 
hours of labor to produce a jeweled watch, 
he contends that the same number of 
watches, imported in the last 5 years, would 
give 41,169 American workers 5 years of work. 

He further argues that normal watch sales 
in normal years in this country averages only 
3,500,000, yet the State Department will per- 
mit more than twice that number to be im- 
ported from Switzerland. 

There is more to this than wages and work, 
however. The American watchmaker, un- 
celebrated and unsung, was one of the silent, 
outstanding heroes of the war of machines 
and science. His skilled fingers made pos- 
sible the intricate precision timers which 
gave our idrces the jump on the Axis by land, 
sea, and sky. 

While engaged as a watchmaker in making 
these timers and giving up the making of 
watches because the life of his Nation was 
at stake, neutral Switzerland piled in watch 
movements, during the war years. At the 
Same time, Mr. Cenerazzo charges, the Swiss 
were making delicate timing instruments for 
the Axis. 

Some months back, America, in the field of 
foreign affairs, adopted a stiffened attitude 
toward Russia, an ally. The American 
people applauded this firmness with such 
vigor that the policy is stil: being pressed by 
our State Department. 

It would be a pity if our policy was supine 
in another direction, if thousands of skilled 
rvorkers were put on the pavement and if 
those skills, so valuable in one war, were lost 
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to this Nation, should we ever face another 
one. 

Let us be tolerable and reciprocal with 
other nations if we will. But let us not 
carry it beyond reasonable limits. Let us not 
bend over backward so far that we bump our 
heads. 





The Stake in Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the New York Journal-American of April 
22, 1946: 

THE STAKE IN PRICE CONTROL 
(By Samuel Crowther) 
ARTICLE II. HARBINGERS OF HUNGER 


The shocking contrast between what the 
Office of Price Administration pretends to be 
and what it is shows up nowhere so glar- 
ingly as in the family market basket. 

When the Office of Price Administration 
was first organized, it was the intentions of 
the managed economy boys who have always 
dominated it, to use the law to CeSstroy pri- 
vate business and to put our country on a 
permanently rationed economy under Gov- 
ernment control. 

That was the reason for the rush of in- 
tricate regulations upsetting most of the cus- 
toms that had grown up in the food trade, 
including even a revolution in the cutting 
of meat. 

That was the reason for the move from 
another quarter for the abolishing of private 
brands in food and the substitution of Gov- 
ernment grading. For the controlled state 
cannot work unless human ingenuity and 
initiative are blacked out and the people 
treated as though they were an institution. 

The OPA operatives have not succeeded 
in knocking out private ownership or in 
establishing a managed economy. 

But they have succeeded in knocking out 
or crippling responsible private ownership 
and in so mismanaging our economy that 
today our food production and distribution 
are in chaos with malnutrition everywhere 
and hunger in sight. ; 

The moral chaos is even worse than the 
physical. 

The rewards go exclusively to those who 
evade the law. 

The honest merchant is faced with going 
black or going broke. 

The OPA is a partner in crime, whether 
a voluntary or an involuntary partner re- 
mains to be brought out. 

In food alone its snarling ineptitude and 
vindictiveness have cost the American people, 
directly and indirectly, so many billions of 
dollars in so many ways that the total mone- 
tary damage growing out of its assault upon 
the American system will never be truly 
estimated. 

The OPA has not held down the cost of 
living, insofar as foods are concerned. 

The figures which it presents on this point 
are utterly dishonest. 

In part they are made up by assuming 
that the housewife bought at ceiling prices 
foods which in fact are not on the top of the 
counters to buy. 

And in part, by not taking into account 
that the foods bought at ceiling prices are in 













































































most cases of a quality which ordinarily 
would not be bought at such prices. 

And of course the official figures on the 
cost of living do not say anything about the 
more than a billion and a half dollars that 
were paid out by the Treasury as subsidies 
in 1945 in order that food might be produced 
to sell at ceiling prices. 

In a special report made by Senators 
WHERRY, Buck, CAPEHART, WILSON, and Cap- 
PER as members of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, they set out after hearing days of 
testimony: i 

“Reports of the rise in the cost of living 
expressed in percentage figures whether by 
Government or by Government officials are 
therefore wholly deceptive and entirely mis- 
leading—for the actual and experienced in- 
crease is substantially higher than that which 
is'so reported.” 

Contrast that considered statement with 
these paragraphs taken from a propaganda- 
folder issued by the OPA and broadcast by 
the millions at taxpayers’ expense: 

“As a smart woman and a good citizen, 
use this folder to help protect your bank 
account, your home, your friends and rela- 
tives’ jobs and your community’s business 
people from the devastating effects of run- 
away prices—and the depression which would 
follow inflation. 

“Price control is for the people and by 
the people. Read this folder, fill out and 
send in the shopping list and help yourself 
and the Nation toward security.” 

Now take a look at the meat. The statis- 
tical Research Company and the C. C. Chap- 
pelle Company, both experienced and repu- 
table concerns, shopped at the butcher 
shops—not the black markets—for meat. 

They visited 1,803 stores located in New 
York; Providence, R. I.; Newark, N. J.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Houston, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; and Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

They bought 3,495 cuts of meat. That is 
a fair sampling. Of these stores 83.2 percent 
sold one or more cuts above ceiling prices 
ranging from a high of 94 percent in Hous- 
ton to a low of 77.1 percent in Providence. 
The average percentage of overcharge was: 
Beef and veal 35 percent and pork 24 percent. 

Butchers, generally speaking, can now buy 
only a fraction of their meats through their 
regular established sources of supply. That 
is why some butchers have meat. and some 
have not. 

The responsible houses observing ceilings 
cannot pay the prices for live animals that 
the new irresponsible OPA slaughtering trade 
pays. 

In 1939 there were 1,942 meat-packing com- 
panies doing a business of $5,000 or more 
a year. In July 1945 there were 26,655. 

That is the new vested interest which the 
OPA has created in the Nation’s meat supply. 

The great reputable meat-packing indus- 
try with an investment of many millions of 
dollars, owned by thousands of persons and 

normally employing about a half million 
people, returned to the farmer about 74 per- 
cent of the wholesale meat dollar. 

That industry is on its way out. 

Swift, for instance, during the week end- 
ing March 26, out of 36,429 cattle offered in 
the Chicago market could buy only 1,983 
head. At East St. Louis, out of receipts of 
10,750, it could buy only 266. 

A small old-established packer in Tennes- 
see testified that during the same week at an 
auction in Chattanooga his company was 
able to purchase 1 head out of 150 sold and 
3 days later was able to buy 8 out of 300 
sold, 

The industry had, through research over 
the years, created byproducts which were 
the raw material for other industries em- 
ploying thousands of people. 

All of this has been nearly wiped out. 





The new OPA industry just slaughters 
the animals and cuts up the meat. There 
are no byproducts. Often not even the 
hides are saved. There is little sanitation. 

Over and beyond this market is the black 
market proper in which health and morals 
count not at all. 

The OPA itself has estimated that the 
public is paying about a billion dollars a year 
over ceiling prices for its meat. This does 
not take into account the more than half a 
billion dollars paid in meat subsidies. 

Some experts believe that the public, in- 
cluding the subsidies, is paying at least 
$3,000,000,000 above the ceiling prices for 
meats alone and that the indirect cost to the 
Nation, through upsetting the meat trade 
from packer to retail butcher, will run to 
another billion. 

The story of meat is pretty much the 
story of what is happening in all our foods. 
Only the details differ. 





Feed and Butter Situation in 
Massachusetts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Governors of 
the New England States, as well as letters 
from the Massachusetts Farm Bureau 
Federation and the New England Milk 
Producers Association, both of Massa- 
chusetts, concerning the feed and butter 
situation: 

Boston, Mass., April 26, 1946. 
Hon. PeHR HOoLMEs, 
House of representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Our farmers unable to produce sufficient 
food in current food production and conser- 
vation program. Liquidation of poultry flocks 
already under way; will become increasingly 
critical within 2 weeks. Cow numbers de- 
creasing steadily for lack of income incentive 
and because of uncertainty of feed supply. 
Thirty-cents bonus program for export has 
completely debarred our feed trade from the 
market. Immediate allocation of corn and 
other feed grains to deficit area essential. 
Situation desperate. Substantial increase of 
returns to dairymen essential to prevent fur- 
ther liquidation of dairy herds on the basis 
of feed on hand. Prospects for the imme- 
diate future will be drastically below receipt 
of the past several months. The liquidation 
of poultry that has been going on at a rapid 
rate inevitably will be followed in the dairy 
industry, making the milk situation for the 
coming year in this area one that will result 
in acute distress on the part of the consuming 
public. New England normally produces 
enough milk and substantial percentages of 
eggs and poultry meat for its own consump- 
tion. However, in this food and feed deficits 
area we must expect relatively less meat, but- 
ter, and flour than some other parts of the 
country. For this reason it is of vital impor- 
tance to receive our fair share of feed supply 
upon which our home-produced foods depend. 

CuHaRLEs M. Daz, Chairman, 

Horace A. HILDRETH, 

MorTIMER R. PROcToR, 

JOHN O. PASTORE, 

Mavrice J. TOBIN, 

RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, 
Governors of New England States. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FarM BurEAU 
PEDERATION, INC., 
Waltham, Mass., April 29, 1946. 
The Honorable Penr G. HoLMEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HoLMEs: Each week our 
feed situation gets worse. Somebody must 
find an answer or our poultry industry will 
receive a setback from which it will never 
recover. 

The more orders come out of Washington 
the less feed we get. Drastic reductions in 
feed deliveries are again being reported this 
Monday morning. 

Dairy herds here and there are beginning 
to suffer. Unless relief is found quickly, cows 
will actually be killed off. 

The 30-cent bonus on export grains just 
means we cannot compete with Government 
for grain. 

I dont believe you realize just how serious 
this situation is. It is no longer a question 
of protecting income for the poultry and 
dairy industry. It is a question of losing 
forever a great source of taxation, a great 
market for goods and equipment and sup- 
plies. It is a question of whether you are 
going to allow other sections of the country 
to displace our business. 

No matter how great the need for food 
in Europe, can we allow ourselves to follow 
programs which tend to dangerously lower 
our food supply, cut down drastically the 
number of jobs available, remove from both 
property tax lists and income tax returns, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and give 
up the place in the poultry and dairy busi- 
ness it has taken Massachusetts generations 
to build? 

Our Government is proceeding in utmost 
folly to send grains to Europe because the 
visible costs are cheap. The actual costs are 
dear indeed. Thousands of our own people 
will be ruined. It would be far better to give 
Europe pork and beef and chickens, eggs and 
milk, no matter what the initial cost. 

Such a procedure would place us squarely 
on a program of abundance. We are headed 
now for a period of scarcity. 

Respectfully yours, 
CARLETON I. PICKETT, 
Secretary. 


New ENGLAND MILK 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., April 23, 1946. 
Hon. Penr G. HOLMEs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HOLMES: We wish to 
make vigorous protest to the Bowles’ an- 
nouncement of April 15 to the effect that 
wartime restrictions would be restored on 
fluid cream and ice cream, together with a 
roll-back in cream prices, and higher subsidy 
payments to milk producers. 

Having removed all quotas and limitations 
on the sale of milk and butterfat in the low- 
production months of the year, it is now 
proposed to restore them in the season of 
heaviest milk production. We know of no 
better way to aggravate the shortage and to 
aggravate the surplus than to remove all re- 
strictions in the short, and restore them in 
the flush, season of the year. 

Instead of raising butter to a point where 
it could compete for a share of the milk 
supply, Bowles now proposes to force milk 
into lower-priced uses through limitation 
orders and to force down cream values and 
class II prices to producers. Then, having 
forced down returns to producers through 
a@ lower price for butterfat, the subsidy pay- 
ment is increased to compensate for higher 
costs of labor and feed. 

In a market like Boston the increased sub- 
sidy payment for May and June will be more 
than offset by lower returns to producers for 
class II milk going into cream and ice cream. 
The arithmetic is fairly simple. The pro- 
posed restrictions on fluid and ice cream 
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will knock $4 to $5 per can off the cream 
price and about 50 cents per hundredweight 
off the class II price. With about 54 percent 
of the milk in May and June going into 
class II use, this will reduce the blended 
price to producers by about 27 cents per 
hundredweight. The increase of 20 cents in 
the subsidy rate leaves producers with a 
minus 7 cents to cover the higher costs of 
labor and feed. This will not get much 
added milk production. 

This is a sleight-of-hand performance, ap- 
parently generated by the need to do some- 
thing about butter. The Department of 
Agriculture has been’fighting off such a pro- 
gram for months, but has now been over- 
ruled by Bowles and OPA. Producers in New 
England depend on the market for fluid milk 
and cream, and only very limited facilities 
exist for production of butter and other 
manufactured dairy products. If it is neces- 
sary to restrict outlets in fluid cream and 
ice cream in order to do something about 
butter, such restrictions should be post- 
poned at least to the end of June in order 
to permit the efficient utilization of milk 
supplies during the flush season of the year. 

Very truly yours, 
W. P. Davis, 
General Manager. 





H. R. 6260 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing H. R. 
6260, a bili to amend the Contract Set- 
tlement Act of July 1, 1944, relating to 
contract settlement and designed to fur- 
nish relief to producers of critical and 
strategic metals and minerals whose 
claims have not received adequate con- 
sideration under the law as it now stands. 

The present Contract Settlement Act 
makes it almost impossible for mining 
claimants to obtain relief even though 
the act was apparently made so as to 
cover mining operations. I am of the 
opinion that this bill will do justice to 
those producers of critical and strategic 
metals anc minerals who responded to 
the Government’s urgent plea for all-out 
production of these materials—many of 
which were not required for peacetime 
use—and who, upon the termination of 
the Government programs found them- 
selves with great losses due to their in- 
vestments and no further markets for 
their products. 

This bill covers net losses which may 
have been made by a producer conduct- 
ing an eligible operation, defined as 
follows: 

(b) An eligible operation is any opera- 
tion (1) of mining, milling, or otherwise 
recovering or concentrating, or (2) of pre- 
paring to mine, mill, or otherwise recover 
or concentrate, the ores, including those from 
any mineral deposit, lode or placer, mine 
dump, tailing dump, slag pile, or other source 
of any mineral or metal declared by the Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, during the emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President on Sep- 
tember 8, 1939, but not after August 31, 1945, 
to be strategic or critical, if the operation 
Was undertaken or continued, with or with- 
out a contract, in good faith response to an 
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act of Congress or to any verbal, written, or 
published request, demand, solicitation, or 
appeal, cr any act of stimulation, by the 
President or any Official, agency, or corpora- 
tion of the Government, or duly appointed 
agent thereof, whcse functions at the time 
were connected, directly or indirectly, with 
the production, supply, or acquisition of any 
such mineral or metal in connection with the 
national defense, the conduct of war, or essen- 
tial civilian supply. 


In effect, this bill is based upon the 
legislative and legal history of the War 
Minerals Relief Act of 1919, expanded to 
cover the strategic and critical minerals 
and metals used during this war, and 
using the authority of the Office of Con- 
tract Settlement as set up in the present 
act to provide quick and equitable settle- 
ments. 

This measure remedies an inequitable 
situation among comparable war con- 
tractors. All persons who supplied or 
arranged to supply materials, services, 
or facilities for the prosecution of the 
war, except the small mine operator 
producing strategic or critical minerals 
and metals, have been, or under the pro- 
visions of Public Law No. 395, may be 
adequately compensated. This pro- 
posed bill will cure this unanimously ad- 
mitted inequity in properly compensat- 
ing those who undertook to supply mate- 
rials, services, or supplies for the war. 

By utilizing the settlement procedure 
now prescribed, eligible mining claims 
may be settled in the same manner as 
other termination claims. Thus the de- 
lay experienced by claimants under the 
War Minerals Relief Act and its five 
separate amendments, which extended 
over a period of more than 20 years fol- 
lowing World War I, will be avoided. 
There are many small producers in my 
State who undertook difficult and ex- 
pensive mining operations at the Gov- 
ernment’s request and who have suffered 
severe losses in the performance of a 
patriotic duty and through no fault of 
their own. This bill will give them an 
opportunity for a legitimate settlement 
of their claims. I hope it can be pressed 
to speedy passage. 





The Stake in Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Journal-American 
of April 23, 1946: 

THE STAKE IN PRICE CONTROL 
(By Samuel Crowther) 
ARTICLE III, HARBINGERS OF HUNGER 

The OPA with its rigid ceilings has upset 
the normal relationships established through 
the years in which natural prices based on 
supply and demand direct the distribution 


of wheat and feeds such as corn, oats, barley, 
and sorghum, 


There would be plenty of cereal foods for 
man, beast, and fowl, so say the real experts, 
had not the OPA by its pricing redirected 
these foods. 

In consequence, and in order to avoid the 
ceiling, barter in many sections is replacing 
money sales. 

One artificially scarce commodity—with or 
without something on the side—is being 
traded for another artificially scarce com- 
modity. 

The black market in feeds is everywhere 
and the bribes are even becoming standard- 
ized—$150 for a carload of good corn and 
$300 for a carload of soybeans. 

The same practices run through dairy 
products. The ice-cream makers with their 
ceiling prices can afford to pay more for 
cream than the butter makers with their 
ceiling prices. And so we do not get butter. 

Some prices, because of the $700,000,000 
paid out on dairy products, are artificially 
low. This makes other prices artificially high 
and in consequence ruin and chaos stalk 
through the whole dairy industry. 

The ceiling prices on coffee have had both 
national and international consequences. 

They have strained our relations with 
Brazil, our hereditary friend, and have fur- 
ther hurt our relations with Colombia and 
the coffee-producing states of Central Amer- 
ica. 

The Treasury is now paying a subsidy of 
3 cents a pound on coffee, so the price you 
pay is not the real price. 

But at that we are getting only the lower 
grades of coffee. The better and higher- 
priced grades are being held by the produc- 
ing countries or sent to other markets. 

The story on sugar is slightly different. 
We are short on sugar today because of the 
control policies instituted by Messrs. Wallace 
and Tugwell when they were running the 
Department of Agriculture. 

What would happen if all the controls were 
taken off food? 

Let us forget the inflation stuff—the OPA 
is not controlling inflation and cannot con- 
trol inflation. That is bare-faced propaganda 
bunk. 

The OPA has one prize example of what 
would happen if controls were taken off. 
Coconuts are one. In 1941-42 coconuts sold 
for around $15 per thousand. During the 
war shipping space was hard to get—the 
consumption of whole nuts is very small, and 
we get our supplies as copra from the South 
Seas. 

In 1344, the OPA established a ceiling price 
jumbled to $250 a thousand. That is not 
remarkable or evidence of anything at all 
except that it was possible to buy an item 
which was supposed not to be imported at 
all. At that price, coconuts would shortly 
have been coming in overland on the backs 
of men and mules. 

After World War I when sugar, on the 
speculative market, rose to a dollar a pound, 
sugar poured into New York from all over 
the world—sugar that not even the brokers 
had heard of—and prices dived into the 
cellar. The problem was then to get prices 
up to the cost of production. 

The prices of foods are now high and they 
probably will go higher—with or without the 
OPA, for we have monetary inflation. 

But in the opinion of the men of long 
experience in food trades, the clearing out 
of the OPA would bring back the forces of 
competition and, although prices in some 
lines where scarcities have been’ created 
would rise, the customer would have the 
choice of buying or not buying over a wide 
range and that would bring all prices into 
their proper relationship—with some prob- 
ably lower and a few higher than they now 
are. 

At any rate, they would be natural prices, 
founded on freedom and morality. And 
common sense teaches us that prices will and 
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must reflect both the value of the dollar ang 
the demand as compared to the supply of 
goods. ; 

We are only meking trouble for ourselves if 
we try to postpone the inevitable. 

The OPA is now breaking down the only 
m<«chinery that can put us on a stable basis, 





Denazification in Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGION 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted me, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to a letter which 
I have received from Capt. Hunter Mor- 
rison, United States Army, a resident of 
Seattle, Wash., who has just returned 
after 2 years of Army service in western 
Europe. In this letter he speaks of the 
workings of the denazification policy in 
the American zone in Germany: 


SEATTLE, WasH., April 23, 1946. 
Hon. HucH De Lacy, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. De Lacy: After more than 2 years 
in western Europe, the last 6 months of which 
were with the trade and commerce branch 
of the economics division of the United States 
military government headquarters at Berlin, 
I hope you will be interested in the sig- 
nificant developments I saw in the American 
zone of Germany up to March, 


PROBLEM 


As I returned at the end of March from 
Germany, two events were reported which 
would discourage even a cynical observer. 
Nevertheless, they are not surprising to one 
familiar with military government. A wide- 
spread well-financed movement to revive 
nazism was discovered in western Germany; 
and 200 German policemen, entering a Jewish 
DP camp in Stuttgart under authority of our 
military government, had brutally killed a 
Polish Jew and wounded four others. These 
events are symptomatic of the really fright- 
ening weaknesses in our program to elimi- 
nate nazism. I recently had occasion to ob- 
serve the program at close range. Much must 
be done immediately to prevent western Ger- 
many from becoming once again a breeding 
ground of nazism and war. 

Further, this is important because our in- 
effectuality in eliminating nazism in char- 
acteristic of the failure of the State and War 
Departments to decartelize Germany, to en- 
courage the growth of democratic organiza- 
tions such as political parties and trade 
unions, and to support democratic forces 
throughout the world. The aims for which 
the war were fought have had no perceptible 
effect on the power politics of the State De- 
partment. 

We are turning denazification over to the 
Germans without providing the most ele- 
mentary safeguards. (a) We are not making 
certain that the Germans to whom we give 
the job are anti-Nazis. (b) We are not 
providing for close and continuing military 
government supervision of the Germans. 
These developments will be described in 
greater detail. 


HISTORY OF PROGRAM 


The original directive of July 7, 1945, to 
all military government detachments in the 
American zone provided a sound interim 








policy for segregating several million Nazis 
and members of affiliated organizations and 
punishing them to the extent of removing 
them from public and private employment 
above that of ordinary labor. The most 
serious cases numbering some 200,000 in the 
United States zone were to have been arrested 
and subjected to confinement. All were to 
have their property blocked. But this ex- 
cellent policy, predicated upon the Crimean 
and Potsdam declarations and United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Memorandum No. 1067, 
has not been carried through. It has met 
effective opposition at all levels of military 
government 

On March 5, 1946, the denazification pro- 
gram was officially converted from an interim 
to a long-run program when the law for 
liberation from national socialism and mili- 
tarism was approved by United States mili- 
tary government headquarters at Berlin 
(OMGUS). This decree, prepared by the 
three German minister presidents of the 
United States zone, ranking officials appoint- 
ed by the United States military govern- 
ment, provides for the establishment of spe- 
cial German courts to determine (a) the 
degree of culpability of each German over 18 
in the Nazi regime and (b) penalties there- 
for ranging from internment in a labor camp 
and confiscation of property to loss of the 
right to vote. 

The new law permits flexiblity of admin- 
istration which may be used, as intended, to 
render greater equity than is possible from 
the use of a detailed and rigid classification 
designed to weed out quickly into one group 
those who were more than nominal members 
of the Nazi Party, regardless of the varying 
degree of participation therein above this 
minimum. The classification was a list of 
over 100 Nazi institutions in which member- 
ship prior to May 1, 1937, or some other date, 
automatically required removal from public 
or private employment. The weakness of 
this procedure was that some of the most in- 
fluential Nazi followers avoided member- 
ship. On the other hand, the new law can be 
administered in such a lax manner as to de- 
feat its objective, i. e., eradicating all Nazi 
and militaristic influences as promised to the 
peoples of the world at Crimea and Potsdam. 


GERMANS NOT PREPARED TO DENAZIFY 


In conformity with the general policy of 
returning governmental functions to the 
Germans as rapidly as possible, administra- 
tion of the denazification. program is to be 
taken over by the Germans. Are the Ger- 
mans prepared to assume responsibility for 
the administration of the denazification pro- 
gram? They are not. Military government 
officials have appointed reactionaries as key 
German governmental officials. Dr. Shaeffer, 
ex-Minister President of Bavaria under Gen- 
eral Patton, has been only one of many errors. 
Only a few days ago it was reported that his 
successor, Dr. Wilhelm Hoegner, one of the 
few prodemocratic Germans in an influential 
position, would ask the United States for a 
new law for the protection of Bavaria be- 
cause the Nazis are so deeply entrenched in 
the political, social, and economic structure 
that they will remain for years a threat to 
any democratic regime. Reinhold Maier, 
now Minister President of Wuerttemberg, 
voted in March 1933 as a Reichstag deputy 
representing the German State Party to give 
Hitler unlimited powers in the enabling law. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he is 
opposed to vigorous denazification. Until 
required by the new law, Maier did not even 
want to appoint a minister for denazification. 
The Minister President of Greater Hessen 
condones the continued use of chambers of 
commerce as quasi-governmental agencies in 
some cities contrary to military government 
regulations. However, labor unions and per- 
sons affiliated with less conservative political 
parties have been precluded from participa- 
tion in local governments by the conserva- 
tive elements. These elements are enthu- 
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siastically supported by military government 
officers at all levels because of administrative 
expediency and the political illiteracy of these 
officers. One cannot but concur with what 
Brigadier General McSherry, director of the 
manpower division of Germany, said at a press 
conference on February 5, 1946, that the new 
Germany must be built around the working 
classes—that virtually all German industrial- 
ists were contaminated with the philosophy 
of superiority and aggression. Until there is 
participation of the anti-Nazi elements of the 
poorer classes is most German agencies one 
can expect at best only a token cleansing 
and punishment of Nazis whose ideology, 
politico-economic background and aspira- 
tions are shared by those Germans to whom 
we have given responsibility for carrying out 
the liberation of Germany from nazism. 

A frightening number of Germans con- 
tinue to show the effects of Goebbel’s propa- 
ganda. In their actions and in their state- 
ments, they demonstrate the retention of 
Nazi ideology. The students of Erlangen, 
drowning out Pastor Niemoeller as he talked 
to them of war guilt, are a clear example. A 
striking demonstration of the present un- 
fitness of the Germans to handle their own 
denazification is the fact that the Bavarian 
Minister of Denazification, looking for 1,500 
qualified anti-Nazi, prodemocratic persons 
required to administer the new law, could 
find only 250 after scouring all Bavaria for 
4 months. 

It is no wonder then that at the time this 
proposal was under consideration, the Chief 
of the United States Public Safety Branch, 
in charge of administering the program, 
stated that operation by the Germans would 
be a “hazardous undertaking.” 


INADEQUATE MILITARY GOVERNMENT MACHINERY 


Denazification by the Germans is worth 
trying only if strictly supervised by military 
government. Despite glib assurances, this 
supervision is now utterly inadequate and 
getting weaker all the time. What is the 
truth? The personnel of the United States 
Public Safety Branch of military government 
who must handle this supervision is being 
curtailed just as (a) the scope of the de- 
nazification program is being expanded on 
a permanent basis and (b) the initial opera- 
tions of German administration require most 
careful scrutiny. 

Supervision in general by our headquarters 
in Berlin of land (state) military govern- 
ment has been very inadequate and that of 
the land military government over kreis 
(county and city) military government has 
been even more so. Worse is the failure 
throughout the Army to hold responsible 
officers accountable for violations of crucial 
directives. Until there is significant im- 
provement in the system of recruiting and 
training of military government personnel, 
there is no reason to believe that the striking 
ineffectuality and indifference pervading the 
present organizational structure from top to 
bottom will be corrected. 

One way to enforce directives is to send 
inspection teams into the field. United 
States Public Safety Branch of Berlin has 
been fighting to get a staff of 100 for field 
inspection teams. But they could get only 
9 in February. 

Strict field inspection has been impeded 
by an OMGUS memorandum of January 16, 
1946. which states that instructions from 
OMGUS will be limited to establishing broad 
policy and should avoid detailed instructions 
as to its execution. The action of military 
government on German plans should be only 
on the compliance of the proposed plans with 
United States policy and not on the efficiency 
of the plan. Recognition is not given to the 
necessary interconnection between policy and 
administration. If the authorities frown 
upon strong action for a given problem, it 
may escape adequate supervision by being 
classed as an enforcement or administrative 
problem. It has had the effect of reducing 
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visits in the United States zone by United 
States personel to check upon and assist in 
the enforcement of policies. Thus when 
subordinate offices of the Economic Division 
failed to discharge German employees found 
to be “mandatory” discharge cases, the divi- 
sion failed to take effective action to assure 
prompt compliance, This is referred to 
below. 

Under these arrangements, the Germans 
are going to have quite a free hand in de- 
nazification. Insofar as military government 
fails to supervise the activities of the German 
administrators of the denazification program 
and thereby nullification of that program, 
the United States law allocating administra- 
tion to the Germans violates the Allied Con- 
trol Council Directive No, 24, January 12 
1946, agreed to by OMGUS. The latter states 
that the removal of Nazis is the responsibility 
of the division having jurisdiction over the 
field in which they are employed, acting on 
the advice of the public-safety unit of 
military government. 


UNSYMPATHETIC ATTITUDE TOWARD ENFORCEMENT 


Effective denazification is dependent not 
only upon good administrative machinery 
but more importantly upon the attitudes of 
our administrators. Even if the military 
continued to administer and be responsible 
for the program, present failures would con- 
tinue until (1) personnel at all levels of op- 
eration were selected who would zealously 
carry it out, and (2) anti-Nazis were encour- 
aged to participate actively in bringing the 
guilty before the law. 

Personnel of all ranks and of all levels of 
government of functional divisions, i. e., eco- 
nomic, transport, finance, etc., are unsympa- 
thetic to denazification objectives. They 
worship at the sterile shrine of action and 
efficiency, regardless of whether they lead in 
the right or wrong direction. Since only 
the Nazis end black-market operators can 
afford to entertain Americans in a manner 
to which they are accustomed, the Nazis 
quickly ingratiate themselves with American 
personnel who can be useful to them. Such 
Germans also make good secretaries. Too 
many Americans have allowed themselves to 
be influenced by these reactionary Germans 
and have forgotten the purposes for which 
we fought the war and occupied Germany 
Also, at the lowest levels officers may be 
harassed by a wide range of day-to-day 
operating problems and details, all seemingly 
requiring immediate decisions. Headcuar- 
ters have not issued instructions as to the 
relative importance of their various assign- 
ments. The typical American officer con- 
Siders his main job as getting things gcing 
and regards denazification as an unreason- 
able obstruction. Even the handful of offi- 
cers who have the inclination to evaluate 
their role and relate their actions to the long- 
run effects of denazification might lack the 
time or guidance. 

Let us take some examples. A Nazi, Doctor 
Donner, was requested by OMGUS to perform 
professional services. High officials sought 
over a period of several months to have him 
released from custody at the ministerial col- 
lecting center, Kassel. Fortunately, the 
will of those who had investigated him finally 
prevailed. How many others have slipped 
through the net can only be conjectured. 

Contrary to regulations, for the United 
States zone, on December 31, 1945, 5,800 Nazis 
were admitted to be in public or résponsible 
private employment from which their re- 
moval was to have been compulsory. This 
break-down of administration may have 
prompted the theater commander to issue an 
order that all such Germans be removed 
forthwith and that monthly reports be sub- 
mitted to headquarters on the status of re- 
movable Germans. Some improvement can 
be seen in that 2,000 were reported on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946. 

More specifically, no less than 42 Nazis 
whose removal was to have been compulsory 
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were still employed by the United States mili- 
tary government for the Berlin sector as of 
February 13, 1946. Thirteen officers assumed 
responsibility for their retention. It is in- 
teresting that they cut across all ranks. One 
lieutenant colonel retained 3 persons, 4 ma- 
jors 16 persons, 3 captains 10 persons, 3 lieu- 
tenants 11 persons, and 2 United States civil- 
ians 2 persons. 

One of the ranking generals declined to 
discharge two maids whose dismissal had 
been recommended by the Public Safety 
Branch. Its function is to recommend and 
to advise officers of the Nazi status of their 
employees. 

As an example of the failure to properly 
utilize experts, it is important to note that 
while the OMGUS Denazification Policy 
Board and its staff considered various pro- 
posals for 3 months prior to the decision to 
place denazification in the hands of the Ger- 
mans, it did not request the services of the 
denazification officer of the Manpower Di- 
vision who, betause of his experience with 
the problem for over a year during which he 
had demonstrated his zealousness in carry- 
ing out the Crimean and Potsdam declara- 
tions, was among the best qualified to as- 
Sess these proposals. Most of the experi- 
enced personnel of the Finance Division 
which in its own field accomplished the most 
thorough cleansing to date had returned to 
this country by the end of 1945. In general, 
officials in charge of denazification policy 
today exclude those who led the fight in 
1945 to put teeth in this part of our occupa- 
tion program. 

I brought to the attention of the Eco- 
nomics Division that 1,000 persons under 
its jurisdiction, who were required to be dis- 
charged, were still in public and private 
employment in the United States zone at the 
end of 1945 and that the Public Safety 
Branch had recommended that an addi- 
tional 2,400 be discharged for Nazi affilia- 
tions. Thereupon, the division appointed a 
denazification committee on which would be 
a representative of each of its four branches. 
As the Trade and Commerce Branch repre- 
sentative I learned in only a few days that 
this was not a priority job. Apparently, no 
vigorous measures were to be taken. Tele- 
grams and letters were to be sent to the 
zone in the familiar, routine, ineffective 
manner, This, despite the fact that such 
an outstanding administrative failure ap- 
peared to call for the more direct and ef- 
fective action of visiting the responsible 
Offices in the zone. 

It is clear from the history of nazism and 
fascism that its stronghold was among the 
large businessmen in industry and com- 
merce. The indifference of the Trade and 
Commerce Branch to intensive denazification 
appears also true cf the Industry, and Food, 
and Agriculture Branches. Only the price- 
control section of trade and commerce sought 
to supervise the elimination of nazism from 
public employment. However, it did not take 
the same action with respect to private en- 
terprise. The internal-trade section and ex- 
port-import section took no supervisory ac- 
tion to bring about denazification in their 
fields of public and private employment. Job 
specifications were written up and approved 
last fall for a denazification officer in each 
section. These jobs had not been filled up 
to February 15, 1946. 

Anti-Nazis have not been encouraged to 
participate in government in general nor,in 
denazification. Despite orders that anti- 
Nazis shail be given priority of employment, 
seldom are they sought out directly by mili- 
tary government or tactical units of the 
Army. If this source were tapped, the pro- 
gram wou:id proceed much more swiftly and 
justly. To date, they have been discouraged 
by our administration. United States offi- 
cers have regarded anti-Nazi denunciations 
as irksome. 

SUMMARY 

To summarize, the Germans are not yet 

prepared to take over the edministration of 


and responsibility for denazification because 
German reactionaries have been entrenched 
in strategic positions at all levels of govern- 
ment by various United States military gov- 
ernment officers. Furthermore, anti-Nazis 
have neither been encouraged to report Nazis 
to the Public Safety Branch, nor to accept 
employment with military government. 
While administration of denazification by 
military government has been very unsatis- 
factory, still it would be superior to German 
operation with presently appointed person- 
nel. Several months ago the State Depart- 
ment announced that it was not prepared to 
take over the functions of military govern- 
ment until January 1947, 6 or 7 months later 
than was scheduled last fall. This delay in 
turning over the denazification program to 
United States civilian contro! is a serious 
mistake. The Army has demonstrated its 
inability to fulfill our commitments under 
the Potsdam protocol. It is hoped that the 
State Department with a new, vigorous ad- 
ministration will do better. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Therefore, I suggest that: 

1. Responsibility and administration of 
denazification be returned to United States 
Government representatives until sufficient 
anti-Nazis are brought in participation in 
government and are permitted to demon- 
strate their ability to assume responsibility. 
Responsibility should rest solely with public 
safety; no longer with the functional divi- 
sions. 

2. Military government be turned over to 
United States civilian control at a more 
rapid rate, particularly key positions which 
are retained by generals and colonels. These 
should be held by civilian experts in govern- 
mental affairs who are dedicated to stamping 
out nazism and who do not think in terms 
of power politics as do many of our State 
Department experts. 

3. The provisions of the new law requiring 
use of anti-Nazi, prodemocratic Germans 
should be mandatory. Where German offi- 
Cials are trying to do a good job, as in the 
case of the Bavarian Minister for Denazifi- 
cation, we must protect German officials from 
attack by the Nazis and give them the police 
powers required to stamp out the under- 
ground Nazi movement. 

4. To minimize fraternization and its re- 
actionary effect on United States personnel 
and to create more normal living, movement 
of wives and children to their husbands 
should be accelerated. 

5. Shipment of more American goods and 
better services for the more normal develop- 
ment of small American communities, in- 
cluding American schools for children of oc- 
cupational authorities. English library facil- 
ities are needed as well as current American 
newspapers and periodicals in order that per- 
sonnel may be imformed of affairs in the 
States. The better grade American movies 
are needed for good entertainment. 

HUNTER MORRISON, 
Captain, United States Army. 





The Way To Help Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial: 


THE WAY TO HELP GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. Jesse H,. Jones, former head of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and New 
Deal Cabinet member, makes the challenging 
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suggestion that if the American Government 
really desires to help Great Britain in its 
postwar financial emergency there is a sound 
way to do it. 

The impeding “loan” of billions of dollars 
to Britain without the slightest expectation 
of repayment is not the way to do it, says 
Mr. Jones. 

Moreover, he warned, it would “start the 
United States down a financial road that is 
likely to lead to disaster.” 

“I should like to remind the Congress that 
lending Britain dollars as is proposed in the 
present loan agreement does not insure that 
she will spend those dollars with our farmers, 
manufacturers, and exporters,” wrote Mr. 
Jones, 

“She will be free to spend them in competi- 
tion with us in world markets, and will. 

“The United States, with 5.8 percent of the 
world’s land area and 6.1 percent of the 
world’s population, cannot single-handedly 
finance and rebuild a war-torn, confused 
world, and the time to recognize this is now.” 

However, it is entirely possible and reason- 
able for the American Government to render 
financial assistance to Great Britain in her 
postwar emergency, he continued, without 
either humiliaton for Britain or disaster for 
the United States. 

While Mr. Jones was Administrator of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 1941, 
Britain was loaned nearly half a billion dol- 
lars under ample security and it has been 
paid off on schedule. 

It is well known that the British Govern- 
ment still has valuable and tremendous as- 
sets in this country and elsewhere in the 
world, available as security for loans suffi- 
cient for her needs. 

The British Government and other British 
interests hold substantial ownership in many 
American industries and enterprises. 

The British Government, if it chose, could 
utilize and pledge its own colonial and in- 
sular possessions in a manner to amply secure 
necessary loans and to guarantee their re- 
payment. 

Accordingly, Mr. Jones urges upon Con- 
gress as an alternative to British humilia- 
tion and American disaster: 

“I suggest that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation make further loans to the United 
Kingdom on British investments and opera- 
tions in this country, up to the earning value 
of the security.” 

This way, Britain would not borrow beyond 
her ability to repay. 

She would be under the compulsion of her 
own self-interest to meet the terms of her 
obligation, the penalty of failing to do so be- 
ing the loss of security having greater value 
than the loans, 

This way, too, the financial integrity of 
the United States as well as the moral in- 
tegrity of Britain would be preserved. 

The United States should not push Britain 
any further along the road to financial dis- 
aster than she has already gone, and at any 
rate the United States should not recklessly 
and blindly follow Britain down that road 
to ruin, 





Statistics on the Spot 
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Or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 








Minneapolis Star-Journal of April 2, 
1946: 


STATISTICS ON THE SPOT > 


Convenient statistics have become a more 
than occasional administration device to ex- 
cuse or promote its political and economic 
policies. During the General Motors strike 
the Commerce Department issued some fig- 
ures purporting to show wages could be 
raised considerably without causing a rise 
in prices. Secretary Wallace later had to re- 
pudiate the statement. During the steel 
strike, the Federal fact-finding board held 
no hearings but came out after the settle- 
ment with an announcement supposed to 
reflect statistical justification for the Presi- 
dent’s wage-price pattern on which the dis- 
pute was settled. 

When the so-called dark bread order was 
announced, the administration issued some 
rosy predictions as to the amount of wheat 
that would thereby be freed for world relief. 
Such optimism has been found unjustified. 
Official forecasts of reconversion unemploy- 
ment were found unduly pessimistic; produc- 
tion expectations under price controls and 
subsidies turned out to be overly optimistic. 

Latest controversy in the latter depart- 
ment was stirred by Reconversion Director 
Snyder when he reported civilian production 
at more than $150,000,000,000, which Presi- 
dent Truman characterized as being greater 
than ever before in the Nation’s history in 
war or peace, When the statements met 
with a great deal of skeptical criticism, the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
issued some explanatory figures. 

It developed that Snyder's figures were in 
terms of inflated dollar values and not in 
terms of units of production. Such booming 
products as those of farms and fisheries, plus 
expanded services, including tranportation, 
electric power, and even laundries, movies, 
and hotel housing, gave a much more opti- 
mistic impression than justified by many 
consumer goods in wide demand. 

Thus such items as clothing, autos, radios, 
refrigerators, washers and -ironers, vacuum 
cleaners, electric irons and ranges, sewing 
machines, clocks and watches, and many 
other consumer durable goods still lag well 
behind prewar production. 

There is a tendency on the part of the 
public to regard official statistics as some- 
thing absolutely reliable. The attitude 
stems partly from the prestige of the Govern- 
ment as such, and partly from the habit of 
considering the Government as something 
above and independent of the special inter- 
est groups which cluster around the national 
capital. That is an outmoded idea, however. 

Statistical statements from men like Wal- 
lace, Snyder, or the President are just as 
surely designed to support a particular point 
of view as those of the pressure groups ad- 
ministration spokesmen belabor. They make 
up a very special interest group, and their 
one interest in quoting statistics is to adver- 
tise those which will best justify the admin- 
itration record and convince voters to keep 
their party in power. 





Black Market in Building Materials 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of April 26, 
1946: 
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Racket Hotps 90 PERCENT OF MATERIALS— 
Contractors Buy aT DousBLe Prices or Get 
NOTHING 

(By Ray Sprigle) 

Ninety percent of all current building con- 
struction in the Pittsburgh area is strictly 
black market from cellar to roof—take that 
from the men who are doing the building. 

A few builders will disagree. They insist 
that 99 percent of all construction now under 
way is black market. 

Biggest black-market item is, of course, 
lumber. Only a very small percentage of the 
lumber reaching western Pennsylvania moves 
in legitimate channels. 

Retail lumber dealers watch houses going 
up in the Pittsburgh area in puzzled amaze- 
ment—at least they did at first. 

“That lumber never went through our 
yards,” they'll tell you sadly. 


BUILDERS PAY DOUBLE PRICES 


Contractors are paying twice the OPA ceil- 
ing prices for many grades of lumber. Even 
at prices like that the supply of black-market 
lumber is only a fraction of the demand. 

The Nation’s entire lumber industry, from 
Oregon to Georgia, is one vast madhouse. 
Everyone in the industry, from millionaire 
producer to the little two- or three-house 
contractor, admits it. Leaders of the industry 
even are finding themselves boasting about 
the chaos in their field. No other industry 
can touch it for utter and complete disregard 
of the law, for unbelievable screwball eva- 
sions of all Federal regulations and for gen- 
eral, all-around failure of production. 


INDUSTRY BLAMES OPA 


Also, everybody in the industry, all the 
trade publications, western and southern 
lumber producers, wholesalers, brokers, re- 
tailers, and builders, all unite in attributing 
the chaos in the lumber industry solely to 
OPA and its price controls. 

Western Pennsylvania building contractors 
readily admit that they depend on black- 
market lumber to keep their operations going. 
They tell you frankly that they pay from 
$90 to $120 a thousand feet for lumber which 
is priced by OPA from $45 to $70. 

One bvilder found himself up against the 
immediate necessity of putting a group of 
houses under roof to protect construction 
already in place. And there just wasn’t any 
lumber in the market. Finally he managed 
to get a few carloads of rough, green, random 
length and width hemlock at $120 a thou- 
sand. Ordinarily it’s worth about $45. He 
took it with a smile of heartfelt gratitude. 

Pittsburgh retail lumber yards, which al- 
ways carry 50 to 60 carloads of lumber in 
their sheds, now are glad if they have 5 or 6 
carloads on hand. 

Another Pittsburgh builder finishing a 
group of houses had a contract with his 
lumber dealer for oak flooring, No. 1 Com- 
mon, at $90 a thousand feet. When deliv- 
ery time came, the dealer said he was sorry 
but he was all out of No. 1 Common. But 
he had some “select,” the highest grade of 
oak flooring, at $120 a thousand. The builder 
took it. What he got, though, was flooring 
four grades below No. 1 Common, priced by 
OPA at $60 per thousand. He didn’t like it, 
but he took it. And for that matter was 
glad to get it. 


HONESTY PASSES BY 


Honest grading of lumber, once a must in 
the industry, is practically a thing of the past 
now. There is only one grade of lumber— 
Select—the highest. That goes even when it 
is green, dripping with sap—cull stuff that a 
few years ago would have been turned down 
for crating material. 

When the cash that closes nearly every 
lumber deal doesn't pass in the back room, 
after a check covers the OPA ceiling price, 
then the lumber is either up-graded or over- 
billed. Nowadays in the lumber racket 800 
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equals 1,000—when it’s board feet on a bill 
you're talking about. 


READY TO BACK OPA CHARGES 


Every builder in western Pennsylvania can 
match or surpass those stories. They're the 
rule. The sensational story is when a builder 
manages to get a few thousand feet of prop- 
erly graded lumber at the ceiling. Mighty 
few of them ever do. Lumber isn’t sold that 
way. 

Both lumber dealers and builders in Pitts- 
burgh can back up their charges that OPA 
regulations are responsible for the chaos and 
the lawlessness in the industry. Take one 
instance from the ceiling price lists of a 
leading Pittsburgh lumber retailer: 

Flooring and siding are the essential lum- 
ber items, aside from bill-stuff in building. 
B and better, 1 by 4, fiat grain, random 
length dry fir can be sold by the producing 
mill under an OPA ceiling of $53 per thou- 
sand feet. 

PRICES DON’T JIBE 


But when the producer takes that flat 
edged stuff, mills it into flooring with tongue 
and groove, culls some of it from necessity, 
bundles it after handling some of it four 
times—then OPA lets him sell it for—get this, 
$8 a thousand less than the original square- 
edge board, or $45 a thousand. 

Similar fir boards, 1 by 6, bring $57 per 
thousand by OPA ceiling prices: Milled into 
No. 106 pattern siding, OPA sets a price 
on those same boards of $50 per thousand. 

The whole OPA ceiling price list on lumber 
is a succession of similar inequicies. 

Retail lumber prices fixed by OPA give the 
retail lumber dealer an adequate and fair 
vrofit—although some retailers will dispute 
that. But since the retailer can’t get any 
lumber because OPA ceilings cut the pro- 
ducer right off at the pockets—the retail 
ceilings don’t make much difference. 

Both in the Northwest and the South the 
producer, therefore, Just bypasses the whole- 
saler and retailer. 


MILLS CUT PRODUCTION 


Many of the bigger western mills just 
aren’t producing. Or they are just produc- 
ing sufficient lumber to feed a few carloads 
to their customers in the Midwest and East. 
But Oregon, Washington, and California are 
in the throes of gigantic building booms. 
And the builders are getting the lum»er, too. 
All sorts of rackets flourish. 

A big builder goes to a mill and lays down 
from $5,000 to $75,000 for an option on the 
mill for 3 months. For that 3 months the 
entire output of the mill goes to the option 
holder. Then the option is dropped. The 
purchase price, incidentally, is upped to a 
point which makes purchase impossible. 

THERE ARE WAYS AND MEANS 

Or the company which wants lumber buys 
a tract of standing timber, sells it to the 
mill at a price far below its actual value. 
So the stumpage seller gets finished lumber 
in an amount equal to the timber sold—at 
OPA ceilings. 

Again, the buyer who wants lumber, no 
matter what it costs, buys up logged-over 
land belonging to the mill at prices far in 
excess of value. Then he gets lumber—at 
the ceiling. 

Still another dodge! The buyer leases the 
entire mill on a contract calling for pay- 
ment on the basis of output—so much per 
thousand. On the side he takes over the 
owners on his pay roll at exorbitant salaries 
and gets the lumber. 

Down South they don’t do it that way. In 
the southern pine country they just don’t 
bother about this OP and A as they cali it. 

SURE THEY VIOLATE THE LAW 

There’s no deceit, no subterfuge. Trucks 
from all over the South, from Detroit, from 
Chicago, from New York drive up to any one 
of hundreds of mills. They load green ye! 
pine lumber and pay the retail ceiling 
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it. It’s aS easy as that. Of course, it’s a vio- 
lation of the law, but who cares? Southern 
wholesalers who have been out of business 
for more than a year estimate that 90 per- 
cent of all southern production goes into the 
black market in this fashion. 

And Pennsylvania produces lumber, too. 
Not much, but some. That also goes into the 
black market. At Pennsylvania sawmills 
you buy sawed lumber by “fourths.” Four- 
fourths is 1 inch thick—five-fourths is 14 
inches:thick. Pittsburgh dealers buy it when 
they can. The mill man won’t sell them four- 
fourths stuff, which is what they want. He 
sells them five-fourths at the higher OPA 
ceiling. Then he rips off the extra “fourth.” 

At a nice price of course. 


OPA Stymies Foundations for Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of April 27, 
1946: 


OPA STYMIES FOUNDATIONS FOR HOMES— 
WaGE-Cost SQUEEZE DRIVING CONCRETE 
Biocks OFF MARKET 

(By Ray Sprigle) 

Concrete-block manufacturers are in revolt 
throughout western Pennsylvania. So now, 
concrete block, essential foundation material 
and for months critically short, are likely 
to disappear from the market. 

Four futile years of battling OPA price reg- 
ulations have finally worn out the block 
men and early this week several of the largest 
manufacturers in the Pittsburgh area an- 
nounced that they had quit making 10- and 
12-inch block—the sizes required for foun- 
dations under most building codes. 

Concrete-block prices were frozen by OPA 
in 1942 at the 1937 price. And despite the 
fact that the block makers have increased 
wage rates by 40.8 percent, their repeated 
appeals to OPA for price revisions have been 
consistently turned down. 


MORE DOUBLE TALK 


Last February 15 the block makers tried it 
again. They appealed to OPA for an in- 
crease of 3 cents’a block. Last week came 
the first word from the OPA lads in New 
York. In a typical double-talk letter from 
OPA regional ofiicials, the block men were 
notified that in the event they were, some- 
time in the future, allowed a price increase, 
the increase would be retroactive to the date 
of the letter. Then the iron curtain dropped 
again and nothing more has been heard 
from OPA. 

And so concrete block, long a scarce mate- 
rial, has already become even more difficult 
for the builder to obtain. 


AND THE COST GOES UP 


Pittsburgh’s building code originally called 
for 12-inch block. During the war the code 
was eased to permit use of a 10-inch block. 
Now production of both 10- and 12-inch 
blocks has practically ceased, and builders 
who want to comply with the building code 
or with FHA regulations will have to com- 
bine 8-inch and 4-inch blocks to build a 12- 


inch wall. With increased construction costs 
of around 30 percent. 

But at least the block manufacturers have 
the satisfaction of being turned down or 
ignored by OPA Officials. 

The building-supply industry, the men who 
distribute block, sewer pipe, brick, lime, rock 
lath, and other building materials other than 
lumber, are unable to even ask for an in- 
crease in prices. 


CAN’T EVEN ASK FOR INCREASE 


For 4 years the building-supply men have 
been unable to even ask for price adjust- 
ments. 

OPA Officials calmly inform them that 
there is no provision in OPA regulations 
whereby an application for price adjustment 
from the industry can even be received and 
filed. 

“There’s nothing in the act covering your 
industry; there are not even any forms which 
you can fill out to make application for an 
increase,” the building-supply men have been 
told again and again. And as of today they 
are right where they started years ago. 

True, National Housing Administrator Wil- 
son W. Wyatt has agreed with the building- 
supply industry that “something ought to 
be done.” And that’s all. There are no 
indications that anyone is going to do any- 
thing. Just another little angle to the na- 
tional housing famine, and why the much- 
publicized national housing program hasn’t 
even gotten off to a start. 


NEW MACHINES HELP SOME 


Building block would have long since dis- 
appeared entirely from the market had it not 
been for a program of mechanization with 
new types of machinery that has been slowly 
getting under way. 

With these new machines, production can 
be stepped up to 5,000 units a day over 
former production of 1,500 to 2,000 units with 
no increase in manpower. But the ma- 
chinery is hard to get. One Allegheny County 
block maker got his new machinery the other 
day. It had been on order a full year. But 
when it arrived it was without motors. 
Motors can’t be had. So the block maker still 
is using his old equipment. Block makers, 
all of them, are at least a month behind on 
orders. 

NO BLACK MARKET—YET 


Unlike the lumber industry, the concrete- 
block industry hasn’t developed any wide- 
spread black market. But the block men 
predict that if OPA officials insist on holding 
the industry to 1937 prices in 1946 that the 
concrete-block business will go into the back 
room on a cash-in-hand basis along with 
the lumber racket. 

Brick supplies, say the building-supply 
men, are easing up a trifle. What that means, 
they explain, is that where previously you 
had to wait 90 days for enough brick to build 
a house, you only have to wait 60 days now. 
And here and there a builder gets his brick 
in 30 days. 

Of course, maybe he can’t get any lime for 
either mortar or plaster, but that’s just part 
of the 1946 new housing madhouse. Build- 
ing-supply men have been notified by the 
lime manufacturers that all shipments will 
stop soon because of the coal strike. And 
even with resumption of coal production, 
lime production will be a long time getting 
started again. 


OTHER MATERIALS ALSO SCARCER 

Building material like rock lath, composi- 
tion sheathing, and other gypsum and paper 
products are becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to get. 

The manufacturers blame the paper short- 
age for dwindling production. But the 
building-supply men point out that these 
products were all low-profit items when 
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caught by the OPA freeze of building ma- 
terials and maybe it’s a money shortage that 
is actually to blame for the slow up in pro- 
duction. 


Dave Kirk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, Dave Kirk, 
editorial writer for the Spokane Chron- 
icle, has been many times commended 
for the depth and clarity of his edi- 
torials. I am pleased to include as a part 
of my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record his splendid editorial on the 
Easter spirit: 


THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO 


Who are these legions standing in the 
shadows of -Golgotha? 

There is a bearded Russian, he and his 
loved ones newly released from the shackles 
of tyranny. There is a man in the tunic of 
stricken Poland, and one from Greece, and 
others from Germany and Italy. Here is a 
toil-stained American and here a Briton, 
strong with the thews of freedom. -There 
stands a Chinese and there a man from In- 
dia, asking of the stars of destiny, “Why was 
I born to die of hunger?” And there stands a 
Japanese in the mire of humiliation asking of 
himself, ‘“‘Why did I seek to rule the world?” 

Hatred is in their hearts, a strange, name- 
less hate that only yesterday had them killing 
one another, laying their sons on the altars 
of futile sacrifice, why, they did not know. 

Who are these legions standing in the 
gloom of Golgotha? They are the common 
people of the earth, whose champion and 
hope 19 centuries ago died there on a cross, 
an outcast. 

What are they saying, these men who do 
not know one another, yet rise up to kill. 
The confusion of tongues has made them 
strangers. The shameless leaders whose pro- 
totype stood on Calvary shouting, “Crucify 
him,” their soldiers casting lots for the rai- 
ment of the Man who was dying in their be- 
half, are stirring the guileless millions up 
again, while the mounds still are green 
above their sons. 

They are saying, “Another war must come.” 
They are saying, “We suspect Russia.” “We 
suspect America.” “Watch Britain.” They 
are saying, “I must kill my neighbor, I know 
not why.” 

When will this grim folly cease? When 
will man stop following blindly the battle 
penons of schemers and egotists? The trag- 
edy will end when mortals stop looking for 
complex diplomatic formulas and turn to the 
teachings of a Carpenter who came out of 
Nazareth almost 2,000 years ago with the sim- 
ple counsel, “Love one another.” 

Who are these milling, weary hosts, waiting 
in the shadows of Golgotha for the towering 
Easter dawn? 

They are the millions of common people 
throughout the world who are sick unto de- 
spair of war and violence. They have seen 
decency die upon the tree. They have seen 
the things for which they have wrought and 
dreamed for centuries tracked to Gethsemane 
and crowned with thorns. They will surely 
perish uniess they put their faith in leaders 
who are fine enough and strong enough to go 
to the tomb where the hopes of man lie 
buried and roll the stone away. 








New York State Endorses St. Lawrence 
Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
2 lot of noise by the opposition, occasion- 
ally, the fact remains that the people of 
the State of New York are in favor of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
This has been made convincingly clear 
by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey on several dif- 
ferent occasions. The people of New 
York State recognize that this project 
will be of direct benefit to every person 
in the State who believes in utilization 
of our natural resources. People who use 
electric power will be able to get it cheap- 
er when the big power dam at Massena, 
N. ¥., becomes a reality. 
Of course, some particular groups may 
past resolutions condemning the seaway 
nd power project, but they do not speak 
for the people of my State. I was 
creatly interested, Mr. Speaker, in a res- 
olution adopted on April 24 by the Com- 
munity Councils of the City of New York, 
inc. I am submitting herewith as part 
of these remarks the resolution adopted 
t a meeting of this parliament of com- 
munity councils. This meeting was 
1eld at the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
on, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York 
City, N. Y., on Wednesday, April 24, 1946. 
The resolution strongly endorses the 
St. Lawrence project and recommends 
prompt enactment of legislation which 
will authorize the construction thereof. 
It is of interest to note that the com- 
munity councils include representative 
citizens of the city of New York from 
each of the boroughs. The following 
are a few of the names: The Honorable 
Frank Peer Beal, president of the organ- 
ization; the Honorable George Gordon 
Battle: the Honorable John J. Bennett; 
the Honorable Adolph A. Berle, Jr., 
former Assistant Secretary of State: and 
the Honorable Maurice P. Davidson. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A SPECIAL MEETING OF 
TH PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMUNITY COUN- 
CILS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, INC., HELD 
AT WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION, 45 EAST 
SIXTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, WEDNES- 
DAY, APRIL 24, 1946 
Whereas on October 2, 1945, at the first ses- 

sion of the Seventy-ninth Congress, Senate 

Joint Resolution 104 was introduced by 

United States Senators BARKLEY, WAGNER, 

AIKEN, LA FOLLETTE, FERGUSON, LANGER, VAN- 

DENDERG, SHIPSTEAD, Hii, and TaYLor; and 
Whereas said resolution was referred to a 

subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 

Foreign Relations, which committee, after 

hearings duly held, has recommended the 

approval of said joint resolution; and 
Whereas the joint resolution as proposed 
approves the agreement between the United 

States and Canada relating to the Great 

Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin subject to certain 

exceptions and conditions; and 
Whereas said agreement between the 

United States and Canada dated March 19, 
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1941, was entered into pursuant to article 
XIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 
between the United States and Great Britain; 
and 

Whereas the enactment of said joint reso- 
lution will authorize the full development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect providing for navigation improvements 
in the International Section of the St. Law- 
rence River and the consummation of the 
New York public power project, making 
available low-cost electricity for the use of 
private consumers, farmers, farms, munici- 
palities, and industry at reduced rates and 
involving great savings to the public in the 
stimulation of industry; and 

Whereas the development of the St. Law- 
rence River for power and navigation is in 
accordance with the public policy of the 
State of New York as set forth in the Power 
Authority Act of 1931, and is consistent with 
recommendations of President Harry S. Tru- 
man in his special message to Congress of 
October 3, 1945, and the recommendation 
of Governor Thomas E. Dewey in his annual 
message to the legislature, January 3, 1945, 
and the recommendations of a long line of 
Presidents of the United States and gov- 
ernors of the State of New York, Republican 
and Democratic; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Community Councils of 
the City of New York, Inc., in parliament 
assembled, as follows: That the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project be and the same 
hereby is approved; be it further 

Resolved, That Senate Joint Resolution 104, 
proposed in the Senate of the United States 
on October 2, 1945, by Mr. BarRKLey and his 
associates be and the same is hereby en- 
dorsed and urged for passage; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States and 
the chairman and members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and to ail 
the Members of Congress. 





Don’t Disagree With Henry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAT ARNOLD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exter.d my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


DON’T DISAGREE WITH HENRY 


Henry A. Wallace continues to peddle, 
where he can, his peculiar brand of political 
totalitarianism. 

In a Washington speech recently he called 
for a purge of Democratic Congressmen who 
do not adhere 100 percent to the party's line. 
He has followed this up in San Francisco by 
demanding immediate punishment of any 
Member who has turned his back upon his 
party by denying him committee appoint- 
ments. 

On the subject of turncoats, Mr. Wallace 
speaks with authority. He turned his own 
back upon the Republican Party to yield to 
Democratic lures. Just a few weeks ago he 
turned the same back upon the Democratic 
Party to support an American Labor Party 
candidate for Congress in New York. 

Mr. Wallace’s kind of party loyalty is intol- 
erant of anyone who disagrees with Mr. 
Wallace. 

Many members of Mr. Wallace’s current 
party do not, fortunately, accept his theory 
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and Democratic Congressmen continue to 
vote as they want, without consulting Mr. 
Wallace about it. The Secretary of Com- 
merce does not ask that these recalcitrants 
be burned at the stake or sent to concentra- 
tion camps. He merely wants them denied 
committee appointments and other privi- 
leges pending the elections when he hopes 
the voters will turn them out of Congress. 

This latter item is a big flaw in the Wallace 
plan. He can only demand a purge of those 
who disagree with him. He can't force the 
voters to reject any candidate. If a man 
that Mr. Wallace dislikes is nominated as a 
Democrat and elevated to Congress, just what 
can the Secretary do about it? No more than 
he is doing today: yell himself blue in the 
face. 





Aid for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a tele- 
gram from the Honorable Alfred N. Phil- 
lips, Jr., former Member of Congres 
from the Fourth Connecticut District, 
who has a large dairy farm in my dis- 
trict, who emphasizes the need of farm- 
ing equipment if the whole world is to 
be saved from starvation, including our- 
selves, and including the strikers who 
are holding up production of all kinds 
and causing complete economic chaos 
to our economy. 

The telegram follows: 

PHILLIPS URGES AID FOR FARMERS 

Alfred N. Phillips, Jr., of Stamford and 
Worsell Manor, Cecilton, Md., last week in a 
telegram to Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Director 
General of the UNRRA, appealed for aid to 
the farmers, asking that plows and other 
needed pieces of farm equipment be 
available for the farmers 

Mr. Phillips’ telegram follows: 

“Hon. FP. H. LAGUARDIA, 
“Director General, UNRRA, 
“Atlantic City, N. J 


“Dear Str: You are quoted in Friday's eve- 
ning papers as saying people of the world 
want bread and not advice and that you want 
plows, not typewriters. That’s fine. 

“Please help us get three mold boards for 


our three-plow Case tractor plow, as also an 
Allis-Chalmers tractor long on order. These 
and other needed pieces of farm equipment 


not available for our Maryland farm because 
of strikes, yet we need them to raise corn, 
soybeans, and other crops for milk, hog, and 


beef production, along with planting barley 
and wheat later. Other farms in similar 
plight. 

“Farmers are asked to produce food, yet 
farmers are denied tools of production, and 
now a coal strike threatens more delay in 
producing necessary farm machinery, parts, 
and replacements, hence, and irrespective of 
the merits of the contestants in these contro- 
versies and with tempers wearing thin be- 
cause.of all of this, many farmers are threat- 
ening a national farmers’ strike and produc- 
ing with their worn-out machinery only 
enough food for consumption by their own 
immediate farm families. Also they are 
threatening to ask doctors and undertakers 
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to join them in such strikes against contro- 
versies longer holding up production of need- 
ed farm machinery. 

“Therefore, I earnestly hope you may be 
able to help remedy this situation and be- 
fore it becomes more desperate, so that Amer- 
icans and starving foreigners dependent on 
us can eat. 

= “Best personal regards, 
“ALFRED N. PHILLIPS, Jr.” 





United Nations Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ROCKWELL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is nothing that is more important tc the 
United States today than the success of 
the United Nations Organization. It is 
encouraging to read that the young peo- 
ple in our schools are cognizant of this 
fact and are doing what they can to 
foster that success by writing and debat- 
ing on the subject. 

A contest was held recently in the 
Durango High School, of Durango, Colo., 
and students were urged to write eSsays 
on the subject How We Can Make the 
United Nations Succeed. The contest 
was sponsored by the Durango League of 
Women Voters, and $50 in cash prizes 
was contributed by Mrs. C. C. Perkins 
and other members of her graduating 
class of 1896. Jim Childress, a sopho- 
more, son of Dr. and Mrs. T. E. Chil- 
dress, received first price. His essay is 
so good, and his ideas so well expressed, 
that I wish it printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorpb, where it will have a per- 
manent place in the annals of our coun- 
try: 

HOW WE CAN MAKE THE UNITED NATICNS 

SUCCEED 
(By Jim Childress) 

The only way the United Nations Organi- 
zation or any other organization which has 
an object, the peace of the world, can suc- 
ceed is by having a friendly, understanding 
people behind it. No matter how well two 
Ambassadors get along or what fine treaties 
they may make, the peace cannot stick if 
the people at home are too ignorant or 
prejudiced to get behind it. Teach the peo- 
ple. A wide-spread program of education, 
touching everyone in the whole world, is 
the answer to the great problem of another 
war. 

Have the people get the facts straight. 
If the newspapers and radios would tell the 
facts unaltered in a manner understandable 
to all, the common man would not be so 
mixed up as he is. How can anyone expect 
John Doe to know the truth when he has 
heard the same story five different ways? 
Yes; if he knew the truth many of the bar- 
riers would be torn down. 

Another of the problems is the ill feel- 
ing between the peoples. This man doesnt’ 
trust the Russians, and that man hates the 
Engtish. Thinks like this are ever hindering 
world peace. Explain to all the nations, and 
especially the litle children, that the peo- 
ple of other lands aren’t strange monsters 
lurking to stab us in the back but are just 
friendly neighbors. The schools could in- 
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tensify the study of geography, world his- 
tory, and foreign languages. Maybe if 
troupes of entertainers from the different 
countries would tour the world, lecturing, 
performing, and teaching, it would show 
the individual that a foreigner isn’t a weird 
creature in a far-away land but that friendly 
guy that’s cracking jokes up on the stage. 

Athletics would have a big part in this 
drive for understanding of other people. An 
athletic program patterned after the Olympic 
games, only on a much larger scale, would 
do worlds of good. In this new age of 
lightning travel it would be easy to fly to 
Europe for a Saturday afternoon ball game. 
Athletics can do a great deal to break down 
silly prejudices, for the everyday man ad- 
mires, likes, and trusts the athlete. 

It would be a good idea to give as a con- 
test prize to men, women and students, a 
trip through this country or that. The world 
traveler is not half as eager to jump into 
war as the stay-at-home. These trips with a 
well lectured tour through some country, 
might be given to honor students. There the 
student could meet the people and learn 
what they have that is better than what he 
has, and also could learn the foreigner’s 
problems and help him to overcome them. 

And let’s look at that most traveled of 
characters, GI Joe. He surely knows the 
make-up of the minds of those foreigners 
he fought with and against. He saw not only 
the fighting man but also the poor peasant 
over whose land the battle was waged. If 
these young veterans just out of the armed 
forces could be enlisted tc help keep the 
peace they fought for, we would have su- 
per diplomats. Many of these men are just 
full of splendid ideas, but have no outlet 
for them. One GI who is expressing him- 
self is Bill lauldin. His ideas on both our 
own troubles and foreign needs, are excel- 
lent. Every American should read his book, 
telling about his and a soldier’s life in the 
war, and illustrated with the many car- 
toons that help tell the story. Mr. Mauldin 
should be induced to write more books on 
the subject of peace. 

There should be movies of various lands 
meade especially for this purpose. There 
should also be recreational programs among 
countries to foster the gocd will of tourists. 
No educated person wants to dive head- 
first into a war against that swall guy he 
went fishing with last summer. These are 
some of the keys to peace. A good feeling 
between neighbors and a knowledge of 
their problems will go a long way toward 
making a perfect world. 





Our Civilian Army, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Wakefield (Mass.) 
Daily Item of April 29. This newspaper 
is well known for reflecting the senti- 
ments of its readers and therefore I be- 
lieve it furnishes pretty clear evidence 
that the people back home, while hear- 
ing much about closing the ranks of our 
armed forces, are not a little disturbed 
at wondering what Congress is doing to 
bring about a demobilization of our 
civilian army. The editorial follows: 









OUR CIVILIAN ARMY 


While the country is worrying about too 
rapid demobilization of the armed forces and 
the weakening of our physical defense 
through possible failure to rebuild the Army, 
it would be well if we gave some heed to de- 
mobilization of our army of Federal civilian 
employees. 

At the last report there were 2,508,000 on 
the Federal civilian pay roll. This figure was 
hardly 100,000 less than the strength of the 
Army at that time. Also, the Army is being 
reduced 10 times faster than the civilian pay 
roll. 

Today the Federal debt is $274,000,000,000. 
That means a mortgage of $5,330 on every 
employed worker in America. 

It means an annual interest expense of 
$5,000,000,000, a sum that 15 years ago ran 
the whole Government for a whole year. 
Now it pays only the interest on the cost of 
government. 

The soldier who is discharged is likely to 
think kindly of and vote for the govern- 
ment which lets him out, but not so with the 
civilian pay rollee. Continuation of his job 
is good for his vote. Fired, he is likely to 
blame the administration in office, so the 
Army we need is dissipated and the army we 
don’t need stays in service. 





Food Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Daily News of April 24, 1946: 


EiOW TRUMAN’S PALS CONSERVE THE FOOD UP IN 
THE BRONX 


(By Robert C. Ruark) 


NEw York, April 24.—President Truman 
tells us to take it easy gn the vittles. We 
eat too much anyhow, while all over the 
world people are starving, and where they 
aren't starving they are on such thin ra- 
tions that nobody ever gets a chance to pat 
his belly and rear back, replete. 

To help prevent starvation, our Govern- 
ment says, we must curtail our gluttony, stop 
wasting food, and curb our appetites with 
simpler selections of grub. Fine. 

Except I don’t see how the American peo- 
ple, who can read, will want any part of this 
program when they get a quick look at the 
menu which is to be served Thursday night, 
at $100 a plate, to members of the Bronx 
County Democratic Committee at their an- 
nual fund-raising dinner. 

While Washington tells us to starve our- 
selves slightly to help the starving, Senator 
James Mead, County Chairman Ed Flynn, Na- 
tional Chairman Bob Hannegan, Senator 
Robert Wagner, Mayor William O’Dwyer, and 
a flock of other political high shots will 
gormandize on the following fare: 

Hors d'oeuvres, oysters, whole pineapples 
filled with fruit and cordials, bowls of relish, 
nuts, and petite marmite. 

There will be lobster thermidor, orange 
sherbet, and filet mignon with Bearnese 
sauce. 

There will be stuffed tomatoes, green peas, 
potatoes lovette, and green spring salad. 

For dessert the gentlemen will pick daint ily 
at ice cream molded with fresh strawberries, 
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glazed petit fours, and coffee. Bread and 
butter aren’t mentioned, but chances are the 
diners will not be forced to smear margarine 
or cottage cheese on their rolls. It’s esti- 
mated that $85,000 will be grossed by the 
dinner, which will only cost about $15,000. 

Possibly Mr. ‘fruman has not been apprised 
of the menu, jut since several of the guests 
are party leaders, they will undoubtedly re- 
port to the President that the Bronx is 
squarely behind his urgent plea to conserve 
food. It is to be hoped that the other Dem- 
ocratic clubs around the Nation, when they 
throw a shindig to fatten the treasury, will 
cleave as rigidly to the Bronx Democrats’ 
selfless regulation of their diet. 

It’s probably a narrow-minded view to take, 
but I feel no inclination to dine off a can of 
soup and a grated carrot while Mr. Hannegan 
stuffs himself on lobster and steax to raise 
funds to combat the Republicans. It seems 
to me a common man’s stomach is just as 
important to the common man as a poli- 
tician’s stomach is to the politician. 

Nor do I see how our Chief Executive can 
say to his people: “Try starving a little bit, 
folks” and then allow his top employees to 
stuff themselves publicly, while the taxpayers 
figuratively press their noses against the 
window. 

Personally, I hope Mr. Hannegan and Sena- 
tor Mead and Senator Wagner and Mayor 
O’Dwyer get the bellyache Thursday, and 
dream all night long about little kids with 
dark smudged eyes and knobby knees and 
little bellies distended by malnutrition. 

And I wish to hear no more talk about 
self-limitation of diet until the directive goes 
down from the boss to his hired hands. 





Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to include a 
resolution of the Townsend Clubs of the 
Twenty-second Congressional District of 
Illinois. This resolution was adopted at 
a merting of all the Townsend Clubs of 
the Twenty-second District in Belleville, 
Ill., on April 14, 1946: 


Whereas two Townsend bills, H. R. 2229 and 
H. R. 2230, were introduced in Congress Janu- 
ary last and referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, where they were put to 
sleep. Under the rules of the House to with- 
draw a bill from a committee requires a pe- 
tition signed by a majority of Congressmen 
(218 of the 435). Thus far 218 have not 
signed. On behalf of 5,000 or more Town- 
sendites in this district we do now call upon 
Congressmen to sign such petition and with- 
out further delay. 

We wish the Ways and Means Committee 
might of its own volition report the bill out. 
In any event, the two bills should be restored 
to the House, where they may be considered, 
amended if deemed advisable, then passed 
and made the law of the land. 

It is our belief that the Townsend plan 
is the only thing that will solve the unem- 
ployment problem, relieve distress, and close 
the poorhouses. Today untold millions are 
living—trying to live—on small amounts re- 
ceived from social security or the State old- 
age assistance and 800,000 old men, and 
women in poorhouses—Maine to Califor- 
nia. This we say is a national disgrace. The 
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Townsend plan will close every poorhouse. 
When Congress puts the Townsend plan into 
effect there will, indeed, be great rejoicing 
throughout the land. 

Townsendites of the Twenty-second Illi- 
nois Congressional District do now call upon 
our Illinois United States Senators and Con- 
gressmen to make every effort possible to 
have the Townsend bills considered; yes, 
passed. 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon our records and the president-secre- 
tary send a copy to Senator Scotr W. Lucas, 
Senator C. WAYLAND Brooks, Congresswoman 
at Large Emity Tarr Dovctas, and Congress- 
man MELVIN Pric£, all Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank C. SMITH. 

The above-named resolution was intro- 
duced, read, discussed, and on motion adopt- 
ed by a unanimous and rising vote this the 
14th day of April 1946. 

J. A. WHITTEN, . 
President. 
E. L. Luntz, 
Vice President. 
J. W. READFERN, 
Secretary. 
PHILIP WILLICH, 
Treasurer. 





House OPA Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Raymond Moley: 

HOUSE OPA AMENDMENTS 
(By Raymond Moley) 


The House of Representatives set off a big 
furor by amending the OPA. One side hailed 
the action as the dawn of a new day. The 
other predicted black ruin. A calm appraisal 
of the revised set-up justifies neither claim. 

The most talked-of amendment is that 
which says, “No maximum price shall be es- 
tablished or maintained without allowing a 
reasonable profit.” A former official of the 
OPA, who worked with Leon Henderson, 
points out that the Price Control Act itself 
provided that the Administrator should es- 
tablish fair and equitable prices which, by 
any interpretation, should mean fair profits. 
The major question in the interpretation of 
this provision is whether this fair profit 
shall be given to the high-cost producers. 

Before the publication of the over-all price 
freezing, in the spring of 1942, Mr. Hender- 
son and his staff discussed for a long time 
the question whether there should be fol- 
lowed an old custom of fixing only about 200 
to 300 maximum prices and of prescribing 
for all other merchandise a “fair price” which 
would allow the seller a cost-plus per unit not 
higher than prewar times. This plan was 
generally used in Europe in the First World 
War and it worked well in Scandinavia in the 
recent war. It is undoubtedly preferable 
where cost elements are widely different, as 
in such transition as the present. It was 
not adopted. 

At the present time, new commodities get 
a price entirely different from that of old 
commodities, even if the goods in question 
are virtually the same. The method of price 
fixing on this principle is cumbersome, and 
sellers are greatly dissatisfied with it. On 
the other hand, the records show that under 
the current method of control by multitudes 
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of ceilings, profits in some industries have 
become 5 to 10 times those of prewar days. 
In big stores and big plants, price ceilings are 
adhered to because employees have no inter- 
est in higher prices, and the institutions 
themselves cannot afford trouble and pub- 
licity through any violations. It is probable 
that the new House formula will bring lower, 
rather than higher prices. 

So the disaster predicted by Messrs. Bowles 
and Porter is not likely to take place. The 
OPA might well try to operate under the sim- 
pler formula, described above, which was 
considered in 1942 and rejected. That for- 
mula would be likely to work much better 
than the plan now in force. At present, sell- 
ers have to fix prices according to the com- 
petitor closest to him or the commodity 
comparable with the new commodity. That 
means that he can choose anything which 
scems to be comparable and which is to his 
advantage. 

The procedure of making a fair price with 
a fair profit is much easier than is allowed 
by present methods of the OPA. In some 
cases, the fixing of prices under current for- 
mulas has taken as much as 4 months. Such 
delay is intolerable to business and very 
unfair to the consumer. 

The decision of the House to abolish roll- 
back subsidies is also sound. Subsidies on 
meat are paid, but we do not get much of 
the available meat. And for what he does 
get, the consumer pays more above the maxi- 
mum price than the amount of the subsidy. 
From the slaughterhouse to the dining table, 
the subsidy has long since lost its value com- 
pletely. 

If the OPA is to expire next spring, the 
subsidies must lapse then at the latest. They 
should not be taken off all at once. They 
should be removed piecemeal, but not too 
Slowly. The situation will improve in the 
process. 

The OPA has been overstressing the im- 
portance of controls. And it is now wholly 
misrepresenting the effect of the House 
amendments. They are several steps in the 
right direction. 





Balancing of the Federal Budget 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I am advised by the Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota, the Honorable 
Fred G. Aandahl, that he stands a spon- 
sor and endorser of the principle of bal- 
ancing the Federal Budget, and that he 
asks the people of the several States to 
Support the Members of Congress to 
stand committed to this fundamental 
and far-reaching principle. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the letter from the Governor of North 
Dakota: 


STATE OF NoRTH DAKOTA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck, April 18, 1946. 
Hon. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, 
Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. ROBERTSON: By April 15, the gov- 
ernors of 23 States had agreed to issue a press 
release encouraging the balancing of the Fed- 
eral Budget and asking the people of their 
respective States to support the Members of 
Congress in a program of economy. Perhaps 
additional governors have now issued similar 
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statements. For your information I am 
quoting below the statement that I released 
to the press here in North Dakota: 

“As Governor of the State of North Dakota, 
I endorse the principle that a balanced Fed- 
eral Budget is essential to national solvency. 

‘I am convinced— 

“That furg$her deficit spending and con- 
tinued borrowing are major threats to the 
Nation’s welfare; 

“That the alarming growth of inflationary 
trends is increasingly aggravated by unsound 
Federal fiscal practices; 

“That the further use of such practices is 
a constant menace to the constitutional posi- 
tion of our State anc local governments, and 
a threat to their fisca] solvency; and 

“That, if these trends and practices con- 
tinue, they will lead inevitably to increased 
cost, increased prices, and increased taxes, 
and thus affect adversely every individual in 
this country. 

“I, therefore, sincerely hope that Congress 
will provide a balanced Federal Budget be- 
ginning July 1, 1946, and I urge the people 
of this State to support their Congressmen 
in the achievement of this important result.” 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Governor. 





The Housing Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas the United States is confronted 
with the most acute housing shortage in its 
history; and 

“Whereas by reason thereof thousands of 
returned veterans and servicemen’s families 
are unable to acquire shelter of any kind; 
and 

“Whereas the housing shortage is due in a 
great measure to the shortage of building 
materials and supplies; and 

“Whereas it has been brought to our atten- 
tion that much of the stock piles of building 
raaterials, supplies and equipment located in 
the United States is being shipped to foreign 
countries; and 

“Whereas it has also come to our attention 
that both the Army and Navy stock piles, 
consisting of building materials, are being 
held out of normal channels by those 
branches of the armed forces, which if re- 
leased could be immediately used to alleviate 
the acute housing shortage: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That it request the Con- 
gress of the United States to place an em- 
bargo on all building materials being shipped 
out of this country for use elsewhere except 
those being used for our armed forces until 
such time as the acute housing shortage as 
it affects the housing of veterans and service- 
men's families has been alleviated; and be it 
Turther 

“Resolved, That all stock piles containing 
building materials under the control of the 
military forces be immediately released and 
so channelled that such materials may be 
used to build homes for veterans and service- 
men’s families; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Senators ALEXANDER WILEY and 
RoBERT M. La FOLLETTE, Jr., and to Congress- 
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men THappEevs F. WASIELEWSEI and ANDREW 
J. BIEMILLER.” 
OFFICE OF THE Ciry CLERK, 
Milwaukee, April 5, 1946. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Milwaukee. 

Water A. Kuetn, City Clerk. 





State Department Trade Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing letters, which I believe are self- 
explanatory. These letters present an- 
other example of the procedure seem- 
ingly adopted by the Department of 
State which certainly is not in accord 
with the opinions of the majority of the 
people in our Nation. This shows be- 
yond a doubt this Department has no 
consideration for the working man and 
woman, or those who produce in the 
United States. The State Department 
letter indicates they are attempting to 
set up a program whereby products 
manufactured by the wage earner will 
be manufactured and produced in a 
foreign country, then shipped to the 
United States in direct competition with 
the goods produced by our working men 
and women, farmers, and industries. 

I call upon every Member of Congress 
to check and ascertain if the State De- 
partment is following the same pro- 
cedure relative to the products manu- 
factured in their respective districts, and 
I hope you will join me in protesting 
this practice. 

The American people, including labor, 
industry, and farmers, certainly want 
definite action which will give them the 
protection they rightfully deserve. 

THE Pore-Gosser CHINA Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio, April 24, 1946. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Harry: Today it was brought to our 
attention by the secretary of the United 
States Potters Association, a letter received 
by one of our members from the State De- 
partment. A photostatic copy of this letter 
is enclosed, as well as a copy of the letter 


sent to the State Department in reply to their 
letter. 

We heartily endorse the statements con- 
tained in the Homer-Laughlin letter of April 
1 addressed to the Honorable James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of the State Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. As our Representative from this 
State and in behalf of the men and women 
employed in the pottery industry, we beseech 
you to use your best efforts to nullify any 
suggestion offered on the part of our State 
Department. 

It is unfair to the citizens of the United 
States as taxpayers, to the young men who 
fought and gave up their lives during World 
War II, as well as the labor employed in the 
United States. 

We hope that our request will have your 
serious consideration. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Pope-Gosser Cu1na Co., 
By F. P. JUDGE. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 19, 1946, 
Mr. Homer LAUGHLIN, 
American Domestic Pottery Manujfactur- 
ing Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. LAUGHLIN: We are seeking your 
assistance in the selection of two ceramic 
engineers to serve as advisers to the Chief 
of the Economic and Scientific Section of the 
Military Government and Control Activities 
in Japan regarding technical problems of the 
Japanese ceramic industry. 

We do not have full details regarding the 
duties but we understand that these posi- 
tions require highly qualified technicians 
with a broad experience in the various fields 
of ceramics. The salaries will range up to 
$7,800 per annum. 

All positions in the military government 
activities are, of course, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the War Department. In accordance 
with a cooperative arrangement, however, 
the Department of State is responsible for 
recruiting and recommending personnel for 
certain specialized positions such as these. 
The minimum period for an assignment of 
this nature is 9 months, though it is hoped 
that an appointee may remain for an in- 
definite period. Transportation is provided 
at Government expense, and living costs are 
exceedingly low since the Army provides liv- 
ing quarters and meals similar to those of 
Officers at a nominal charge of approximately 
$40 per month. Families cannot accompany 
civilian appointees at present, but there is a 
fair prospect that they may be able to follow 
later on in the summer or fall. 

We would greatly appreciate any sugges- 
tions which you may be in a position to make 
regarding personnel who may be qualified for 
and interested in these positions. 

Very truly yours, 
T. M. BREWER, 
Recruitment Officer, Special Recruit- 
ment Section, Division of Depart- 
mental Personnel. 
THE HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA Co., 
Newell, W. Va., April 1, 1946. 
Hon. JAMES F. BYRNEs, 
Secretary, the State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: Several days ago I received a letter 
addressed to: Mr. Homer Laughlin, American 
Domestic Pottery Manufacturing Co., East 
Liverpool, Ohio, and signed by T. M. Brewer, 
recruitment officer, Special Recruitment Sec- 
tion, Division of Department Personnel. The 
letter requested that we recommend two ex- 
perienced and competent ceramic engineers 
for service in Japan at the expense of the 
State Department to teach the Japanese how 
to improve and increase their production of 
ceramic products. 

This is the most brazen example I have yet 
encountered of the State Department’s con- 
suming desire to spend our people’s tax money 
to take their jobs away. It is particularly 
galling that the beneficiary of this incredible 
plan should be the vicious, bloodthirsty Japs 
who were responsible for the killing and 
maiming of so many thousands of our fine 
young men—many of them from our ceramic 
industry. Just what answer can there be 
to our question, “Why does our Government 
spend our money to make jobs for the mem- 
bers of this despicable race, which will mean 
that our men, who fought and suffered in 
defeating them, will be walking the streets 
jobless? 

Now please don’t insult my intelligence by 
dragging out the old and absurd bromide that 
we must buy their competitive merchandise 
so that our workmen will have employment in 
making the things they will buy from us in 
return, 

Let us take a single simple example and 
see how we Americans make out. First of 
all, as you are well aware, the Department of 
Commerce, in reporting the balance of trade 
figures, uses the indefensible and wholly fal- 








lacious method of balancing imports at for- 
eign values against exports at American val- 
ues. So we accept a thousand dollars’ worth 
of china dinnerware (Japanese value) to 
balance a thousand dollars’ worth (American 
value) of automobiles, business machines, 
farm machinery, or what have you. In man- 
ufacturing the china dinnerware in an Amer- 
ican factory, that such an import displaces, 
there would be paid out in wages to Ameri- 
can workmen more than $1,200. The wages 
paid out for producing the balancing export 
of automobiles, or what not, would be less 
than $200. And you ask us, as though it 
was a patriotic duty, to assist you in spend- 
ing the pottery worker’s tax money to im- 
prove and increase the dishes made in Japan 
for export to the United States. Fantastic. 

You will admit, I am sure, that it is incon- 
ceivable Great Britain or any other of the 
United Nations would give a moment’s con- 
sideration to a plan so prejudicial, to the 
welfare of a large number of its nationals, as 
is this. Is our State Department then, the 
only one that is right and all the rest of the 
world wrong? 

Another question. On what information, 
and by what reasoning, did the State Depart- 
ment determine that American ceramists 
could teach anything to the Japanese potters? 
Before the war, they were making and selling 
in this country just as fine china as any 
made here and at less than one-half the 
American cost of production. At that time, 
according to the Tariff Commission reports, 
Japan was shipping more than 80 percent 
of all of the china dinnerware used in the 
United States. England furnished about 15 
percent and, of the balance, only 3 percent 
was produced in American factories. 

If the State Department must spend money 
on ceramic technicians, would it not be the 
most ordinary kind of common sense to pay 
them to work with the American potters in 
an effort to produce china that could compete 
in price with the imports? But I presume 
it would be pure isolationism to suggest that 
the State Department should show some re- 
mote interest in job opportunities for the 
people who supply the funds to carry on its 
activities. 

It is probably too much to expect that this 
letter might actually reach your hands, Mr. 
Byrnes; but, if it should, will you please 
advise Mr. Brewer that his request is re- 
spectfully but very cefinitely refused. 

Very truly yours, 
THe HoMeErR LAUGHLIN CHINA Co., 
J. M. WELLS, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Wyatt Housing Plan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas Mr. Wilson W. Wyatt, National 
Housing Administrator and National Housing 
Expediter, has advanced a plan before the 
Congress of the United States which has been 
denominated the Wyatt plan and which in 
the opinion of its supporters will produce the 
building of 2,700,000 dwelling units during 
the next 2 years; and 

“Whereas the special features of the so- 
called Wyatt Plan have been adopted by the 
United States Senate and the bill is now be- 
fore the joint House and Senate committee 
for consideration: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Milwaukee, That it go on record favor- 
ing the adoption of the Wyatt plan by the 
Congress of the United States as one of the 
methods which presently can be used in al- 
leviating the acute housing shortage; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the chairman of the joint House and 
Senate committee, to ALEXANDER WILEY, and 
RosertT M. La FOLLETTE, Jr., United States 
Senators from Wisconsin, and to THADDEUS 
F. B. WASIELEWSKI and ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Representatives for the Fourth and Fifth 
Districts of the city of Milwaukee.” 


OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK, 
Milwaukee, April 19, 1946. 

I hereby certify th:* the foregoing is a 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee on April 
15, 1946. 

Water A. KLEIN, 
City Clerk. 





Massachusetts Dairymen Face Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, as evi- 
dence of the critical situation facing 
Massachusetts dairymen and poultry- 
men, I append hereto a letter which I 
have received from the Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation, Inc.: 


MASSACHUSETTS FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, INC., 
Waltham, Mass., April 29, 1946. 
The Honorable ANGIER L. GOODWIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GOODWIN: Each week 
our feed situation gets worse. Somebody 
must find an answer or our poultry industry 
will receive a set-back from which it will 
never recover. 

The more orders come out of Washington 
the less feed we get. Drastic rductions in 
feed deliveries are again being reported this 
Monday morning. 

Dairy herds here and there are beginning to 
suffer. Unless relief is found quickly, cows 
will actually be killed off. 

The 30-cent bonus on export grains just 
means we cannot compete with Government 
for grain. 

I don’t believe you realize just how serious 
this situation is. It is no longer a question 
of protecting income for the poultry and 
dairy industry. It is a question of losing 
forever a great source of taxation, a great 
market for goods and equipment and sup- 
plies. It is a question of whether you are 
going to allow other sections of the country 
to displace our business. 

No matter how great the need-for food in 
Europe, can we allow ourselves to follow pro- 
grams which tend to dangerously lower our 
food supply, cut down drastically the num- 
ber of jobs available, remove from both 
property tax lists and income tax returns, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and give 
up the place in the poultry and dairy busi- 
ness it has taken Massachusetts generations 
to build? 

Our Government is proceeding in utmost 
folly to send grains to Europe because the 
visible costs are cheap. The actual costs are 
dear indeed. Thousands of our own people 
will be ruined. It would be far better to 


give Europe pork and beef and chicken, eggs 
and milk, no matter what the initial cost. 
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Such a procedure would place us squarely 
on a program of abundance. We are headed 
now for a period of scarcity. 

Respectfully yours, 
MASSACHUSETTS FaRM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, 
C. I. Pickett, Secretary. 





Causes of Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the bureaucrats in Washington appar- 
ently believe that they are the only per- 
sons who have been educated to the point 
of realizing that the world is round. 
Convinced that all other citizens in the 
United States still believe the world is 
flat, the 45,000 New Deal propagandists 
on the Federal pay roll, with a budget cf 
$74,000,000 taken from the taxpayers to 
spend, are filling the air, the press, the 
magazines, and the movies with moronic 
phrases relating to the alleged virtues 
of the OPA as an agency of New Deal 
infallibility in the realm of economics. 

The OPA is. propagandizing the 
thought that the only way to save the 
consumers is to fix a ceiling price below 
the cost of production. If this method is 
sound why not save the consumer his 
worries by ‘ixing the price at zero? 
Under such a plan, the people could get 
food and goods for nothing; consumption 
would be unlimited; but, would the pro- 
duction of food and goods be continued? 
With the stoppage of the production of 
the necessities of life, what result would 
follow? Would there be employment? 
No, obviously there would not. Would 
such a scheme raise or lower the Ameri- 
can standard of living? The answer is 
apparent to any normal mentality except 
to the New Deal bureaucratic mind that 
now infests the OPA. But, say the OPA 
Officials, all we propose to do is to keep 
prices moderately low, which means that 
a bureaucratic edict can with infalibil- 
ity determine the price ceiling which will 
not retard production. As Mr. F. A. Har- 
per, professor of marketing, Cornell Uni- 
versity, states in his excellent book, The 
Crisis of the Free Market: 

A plea for price controls, whether adminis- 
tered democratically or by an autocrat, is a 
veiled plea for the individual to give up his 
rights in a free society. It may be veiled 
by statements that its purpose is for the 
“general welfare,” or for “collective security,” 
or for “national defense,” or for “only the 
duration of the emergency.” Nevertheless, 
this is essentially a plea for a degree and form 
of dictatorship and slavery. Such devices— 


Says Prof. F. A. Harper— 


cannot be tolerated if we are to have a free 
society. If we are to improve the general 
welfare, it can be done only by increasing 
total production rather than by price controls, 
which have the effect of decreasing the na- 
tional welfare. 


The OPA wants the public to sit on the 
lid of prices, while every New Deal infla- 
tionary force is put in operation to cause 
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an economic explosion. What are some 
of these inflationary forces? Increase in 
currency circulation from $7,000,000,000 
in 1939 to approximately $28,000,000,000 
at the present time. The danger in- 
herent in this increase as an inflationary 
force is shown by the fact that since 1939, 
currency in circulation has increased 
nearly three times in the United States, 
compared with two-and-a-third times in 
France and about five times in Germany 
during World War I. The present 
policies of the New Deal are mostly in- 
flationary. 

Deficit spending is inflationary. The 
unbalanced budget is inflationary. The 
proposal for unlimited spending, as set 
forth in the President’s Budget is infla- 
tionary. 

The statutory authority vested in the 
President to further devalue the dollar, 
and also the Silver Purchase Act are in- 
flationary potentials. 

The New York Times in an editorial 
entitled “Anti-Inflation Program” which 
appears in the issue of April 28, 1946, 
calls attention to a four-point anti-infla- 
tion program proposed by the American 
Bankers Association, as follows: 

For the purpose of holding Gown inflation- 
ary spending, the program recommends: (1) 
The sale of Treasury savings bonds by the 
banks and persuading bondholders to hold 
their bonds; (2) using Government war loan 
balances in the banks to redeem Government 
debt; (3) refunding bonds to be offered to 
nonbank investor; and (4) a reduction in 
speculation in Government securities. 


I agree with the New 


that— 


A drive to transfer securities now held by 
the banks to nonbank investors would have 
been a logical fifth point in this program. 
Such action— 


York Times 


Says the editorial— 


would reduce the large volume of deposits 
and currency and would counteract in part 
the large expansion in money supply. 


The editorial further points out that: 


One important gap in the program is omis- 
sion of any reference to interest rates, the 
decline of which has had a tremendous infla- 
tionary impact upon capital values. 


The editorial then continues: 


While this program—the American Bankers 
Association program—is a step in the right 
direction, it falls far short of what is required 
to meet the serious situation now facing us. 
Every effort must be made to balance the 
Federal Budget. This calls for a determina- 
tion to reduce Government expenditures 
whenever possible and a limit on commit- 
ments for new expenditures. A balanced 
budget will stop the creation of new money 
at the source. But we must do still more. 
If under today’s conditions of high-level 
incomes we cannot develop a budgetary sur- 
plus, when can such a surplus be expecied 
to materialize? To the extent that such a 
budgetary surplus can be developed, the war- 
time inflation in currency and bank credit 
can be reversed in part. That is the first and 
most essential step in any anti-inflation 
program, 

I believe, however, that one of the 
most essential steps to stop inflation is to 
take the OPA strangle hold off the 
throats of the producers and ptrmit them 
to breathe the unpolluted air of freedom 
under our system of free enterprise, un- 


regimented, de-Hitlerized, and free to 
produce without the fear of bureaucratic 
punishment for engaging in full produc- 
tion in a free competitive market, 


Farmer’s Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr.SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, without 
complaint the farmers of America, with 
inadequate help and worn out machinery, 
produced the food that won the war. To- 
day they are called upon to feed the 
world. 

It would be expected that our Govern- 
ment would help, not hinder, them. 

A Kansas farmer, and a successful one, 
tells his story, gives his views, and asks 
some pertinent questions, in the follow- 
ing letter I have just received: 


Aprit 25, 1946. 

Mr. Scrivner: As our Congressman from 
this district, I am writing you to get busy 
and work, as you have never worked before, 
to do something about this feed situation. 
Talk about black market. If the Govern- 
ment isn’t the biggest and boldest black 
market at this time, I would like to know 
why? They can go out and pay 30 cents a 
bushel more for grain than feed men or farm- 
ers can pay, then I ask you, Where and how 
are the feed mills and farmers going to get 
grain to feed to livestock and poultry on the 
farm? You can’t feed $1.40 corn to hogs at 
the ceiling price of pork without losing 
money. The farmers have been the goat 
long enough, but they aren’t going to throw 
their money away in a plainly losing game 
like this. 

So the thing that will happen is that poul- 
try and livestock will be sold off the farms, 
and then what? It is well to talk about 
feeding the hungry peoples of the world, but 
if you dry up the resources of feeding, where 
is the food coming from? I can’t see the 
Government doing to organized labor what 
it has done to farmers. Because we aren’t 
organized and have trusted to fate that we 
would be able to hold out, the administra- 
tion has dealt the final blow. Farmers 
worked, as they never worked before, during 
the war, with no overtime and a very meager 
wage, compared to war workers who had 
nothing invested, to support the men in the 
armed services and help in the war, but I can 
say that their patriotism is beginning to 
wear thin. 

In the first place, why can’t they see farther 
than a few days ahead? This situation ex- 
isted, or they knew it would exist last August 
when the war ended. Why drift along until 
now and then begin tearing their hair about 
it? Because of the administration’s lack of 
foresight and their bungling, the farmer gets 
the beating. In the first place, I doubt very 
much if there is any great amount of wheat 
left on the farm. They get so excited and 
put out such rosy crop reports about har- 
vest time, and then in a short time we have 
a scarcity. Your bureaucrats and statis- 
ticians in Washington put out figures and 
estimates that so little concern or fit the true 
picture. 

Another thing I would like to know is how 
do they figure parity prices for farmers with- 
out figuring labor costs? Is organized labor’s 
parity figured on the same scale? We are 
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paying our men more than twice what they 
were getting 10 years ago and why should 
parity for farmers be figured in the horse 
and buggy period from 1941 to ———? 

As badly as we all hate the word “inflation” 
it is here and will be and the OPA might 
as well go for you can’t hold the line on 
a few things—and thoee are chiefly what the 
farmer produce.—and let go on others. The 
time to have curbed inflation was before the 
strikes and raise in wages. After all, I didn’t 
think wages ever were, or supposed to be, 
as high in peace as in war. 

The farmer has to be the biggest fighter on 
earth to survive and combat the elements, 
insects, and politicians in Washington, and 
he is getting mighty fed up. It has been 
a new deal for some 13 years past, but for 
farmers especially a “dirty deal.” 

To get the true perspective and beauty of 
a picture, one likes to view it from a distance. 
If you Congressmen want to get a true per- 
spective of the situation, get away from the 
noise of Washington and get out among the 
farmers and learn and see the true picture. 

Cuas. E. Roperts. 

Woopsonia Farm, De Soto, Kans. 


Mr. Speaker, this farmer’s views but 
refiect those of millions of other farmers. 
What answer does the administration 
have to his questions? More regula- 
tions? There are too many now. More 
subsidies? The greenback poultices cure 
nothing. More promises? Too many 
have been made. More advice? Advice 
does not produce crops. 

What the farmer needs is less bureau- 
cratic bungling, less Government con- 
trol and competition. 

Such relief is not in sight under the 
present administration, whose only rem- 
edy for control is more Government con- 
trol and whose only panaceas for any 
economic ill is a poultice of greenbacks 
taken from the pockets of the taxpayers. 


It May Take a Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I enclose 
herewith a most excellent and thought- 
provoking editorial from the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram: 


IT MAY TAKE A DEPRESSION 


It’s high time America paused for a 
moment to take stock; to ask ourselves 
whither our folly is leading us; and, most 
importantly, to count our many blessings. 

The race of selfishness is on and is being 
run at breath-taking, neck-breaking speed. 
The dust it has stirred up seems to have 
blinded us to the reality that of all the peo- 
ples in the world we are the most fortunate. 
But are we humble and grateful? The an- 
swer is a tragic but emphatic “No.” 

Aside from the irreplaceable loss of thou- 
sands of our sons, our fair and bounteous 
land bears none of the scars of war; other 
lands, once as fair and bounteous as our 
own, are in ruins. Survivors in those devas- 
tated areas will be occupied for a generation 
or more with the task of carting away the 
rubble and rebuilding what has been de- 











stroyed. In our national smugness we 
rarely find time to cast them a pitying glance. 

Millions of human beings in war-wracked 
and famine-ridden countries are slowly 
starving. Appeals to America for succor 
fall on deaf ears. We have not been asked 
to sacrifice—only to save and to share. Even 
that we have not done. Instead of prayer- 
fully thanking the Great Provider who has 
seen fit to make this a land of plenty, we 
thoughtlessly cram our garbage cans daily 
with food for which the dying plead, but in 
vain. 

America should take heed. We are not 
immune to drouth. Nature has not en- 
dowed us with a positive guaranty against 
famine. “And willful waste, depend upon 
it, brings, almost always, woeful want,” may 
be more truth than poetry. If it is, we our- 
selves may be headed for want, although it 
may be hard to visualize it on a well-filled 
stomach. 

It is not only toward the unfortunates of 
other lands that we seem in our mad ma- 
terialism to have lost our sense of charity 
and fairness. It finds expression in our 
dealings with our fellow Americans. In his 
remarkable statement before a congressional 
committee the other day, Bernard M. Baruch 
stated that whole segments of our society 
have lost their perspective as to the rights 
of others, and many have lost their capacity 
for indignation over their own wrongs and 
the wrongs inflicted upon others. 

That is a terrible indictment of a sup- 
posedly intelligent, Christian nation, but 
America has no choice but to plead guilty. 

There was a time when live and let live was 
the unwritten law of our land. Now dog eat 
dog and the devil take the hindmost seems 
to be the order of the day. 

There was a time when public officials 
were chosen because of the principles they 
espoused. Nowadays we vote for those who 
promise the most. We seem to have an espe- 
cial weakness for those who pledge them- 
selves to vote for bigger and bigger appro- 
priations and fewer and fewer taxes. We 
seem unable to distinguish between pure 
political hokum and the unyielding laws of 
economics. 

Meanwhile, pressure groups are on the 
march. Those who possess an unfair advan- 
tage over others fight to keep what they 
have and strive to acquire more. Public 
officials who dare to move in the public in- 
terest and against one of these groups are 
threatened with reprisals at the polls. 

As Mr. Baruch also said, the shooting war 
may be over, but its aftermath—military, 
economic, and spiritual—is still here. Yet, 
even before peace terms are set, we are adopt- 
ing a scuttle-and-run policy on all fronts, 
eager to get home and back to normal. “To 
get ours while the getting is good.” 

There is more material wealth in America 
today than ever before and the dent made 
by the war in our store of natural resources 
is hardly noticeable. We have more food 
than any other country on earth, and more 
money than we know how to use wisely. 
But we are not satisfied. Instead of realiz- 
ing our good fortune and being thankful 
for it, we fight each other for more. We 
contrive black markets to circumvent price 
control, oblivious to their awful conse- 
quences in the destruction of character and 
the disrespect for law and order which they 
engender. 

Labor, already the highest paid in the 
world, demands more and is abetted by 
crackpot economists who preach the bunk 
that wages can be raised and prices held 
stationary or lowered. Management resists 
and production halts. Meanwhile, the peo- 
ple cry out for goods they need that are 
not being made. 

But industrial strife cannot be blamed 
solely on labor. Some of labor's grievances 
are just and can be traced to the greed and 
shortsightedness of management's policies in 
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the past. Management, therefore, bears its 
share of responsibility for today’s disturbed 
conditions. 

To quote Mr. Baruch again, “the whole 
world is watching us, amazed at the exhi- 
bition of a giant who cannot pull himself 
together even to take care of his own needs.” 

We should commence trying to live with 
each other. There is a vast difference be- 
tween living off of a community and in liv- 
ing in it on q live-and-let-live basis. In- 
dustry should pay labor a fair wage. And 
labor in return should deliver a full, honest 
day’s work as it used to do. 

There is much that Congress and our Fed- 
eral officials can and should do that would 
be helpful. Congress should see to it that 
OPA is reorganized on a horse sense basis, 
and pass whatever laws may be necessary to 


prevent it from wrecking the Nation’s busi- | 


ness with its silly, uneconomic theories and 
formulas. 

The Government should get out of busi- 
ness and stay out, particularly the business 
of trying to conduct the collective bargaining 
negotiations of both labor and management, 
Government-fixed wages and Government- 
fixed prices are not in accord with the Amer- 
ican way of life and will not work in a free 
economy. If let alone, labor and manage- 
ment could solve their problems as they did 
for years before the Government took a 
hand. Whatever labor relations laws there 
must be should be fair and applicable to 
both. 

It also would be enormously helpful if the 
Government would stop trying to regiment 
the people. Efforts to enact such legislation 
as the FEPC bill and the antipoll tax meas- 
ure and all other proposals which invade the 
rights of the States should be dropped. Offi- 
cials should cease catering to minority groups 
and fostering racial discord for the selfish 
purpose of trying to garner a few more votes. 

The overburdened Federal pay roll should 
be relieved of every employee n~t essential to 
the proper furtctioning of the Government. 
Nonessential bureaus should be liquidated 
and the national budget should be balanced. 

As nature has not guaranteed that this 
Nation never shall suffer the pangs of hunger, 
likewise we have no insurance against an- 
other economic depression. Nobody wants 
either, but it may take a depression to end 
this strife, bring us to our senses, and to a 
realization of how well off we are, despite all 
of our troubles, real or otherwise. 

Let’s -ust be real Americans again. 





It Was Their Money! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
pend hereto an editorial from the Wake- 
field (Mass.) Daily Item of April 29 which 
seems to me to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the current discussion as to what 
constitutes justifiable presentation to the 
public of arguments for or against the 
continuation of price control. Here is 
the editorial: 

LEGITIMATE AND JUSTIFIED 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
is being excoriated, mostly by bureaucrats 
and their misguided friends or sympathizers, 
because the NAM has allegedly raised a fund 
of $400,000 to combat OPA, 
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This may not be the highest-minded way 
to accomplish a given object, but it is the 
way it is generally done in this country, 
and— 

Is it any worse for the business interests 
to spend $400,000 to relieve the noose around 
their necks than it is for the OPA and other 
Federal bureaus to spend the taxpayers’ 
money to keep it there? 

After all, that $400,000 did belong to the 
members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 





Price-Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of the 
very thoughtful and excellent testimony 
presented to the Banking and Currency 
Committee by Mr. Chat Patterson, na- 
tional legislative representative of the 
American Veterans Committee, on the 
pending price-control legislation. It is 
a forthright statement of the issues 
from the viewpoint of the millions of 
veterans who ask only for a stabilized 
economy in this critical period while 
they are adjusting to civilian pursuits. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I am presenting this testimony today on 
behalf of the American Veterans Committee 
as its legislative representative in Washing- 
ton. The AVC is an organization of World 
War II veterans which is working to achieve 
a more democratic and prosperous America 
and a more stable world. One of the great- 
est dangers to a prosperous America and a 
stable world is that of a disastrous inflation. 
We are already ecxperiencing a measure of 
inflation and thousands of veterans are hav- 
ing a hard time because of this limited in- 
flation. It is not fair to the veteran during 
his difficult period of readjustment and ini- 
tial insecurity for you gentlemen to permit 
an uncontrolled inflation to take hold of our 
Nation and shake the monetary foundation 
upon which so many hopes have been built. 

If I were to ask any member of this com- 
mittee whether he wanted to do all in his 
power to aid the veteran, I am sure there 
would be a resounding “of course.” Because 
of your membership on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, you are in the unique 
position of being instrumental in protecting 
the veteran from a worse inflation and in 
making sure that his dollars buy the goods 
and services which he and his family need. 
In most cases he must buy these goods and 
services on a very limited income. 

There are four simple reasons why the vet- 
erans need price control if they are going to 
be given an even break in getting back to 
civilian life: 

1. Veterans just don’t have much money 
now, and they probably won’t have much 
money for a long while. They have been 
away from civilian work for several years. 
It’s going to take time to get back into pay- 
ing jobs. General Bradley has already stated 
that approximately 4,000,000 veterans will 
return with no civilian occupation or train- 
ing. Recent reports are that the total may 
even reach 6,000,000 by October 1946. These 
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veterans, during their period of training and 
job-seeking, will not be able to pay the cost 
of a decent living if prices go up. 

They didn’t get much money for fighting 
the war, and in most cases have no savings 
upon which they can draw for any length of 
time. Their $300 mustering-out pay won’t 
buy much food or clothing or pay rent very 
long. Even a slight increase in prices would 
mean that they would have poorer food and 
live in cheaper houses. I don’t think any of 
you want the American way of life to which 
they return to be one of poverty and increas- 
ing bitterness. 

2. Veterans want steady jobs. A run-away 
inflation, such as followed the last war, will 
create job insecurity and bring on unemploy- 
ment. There are several members of this 
committee who served in the last war. After 
the 1918 Armistice you saw prices shoot so 
high in less than 2 years that fewer and fewer 
people could pay them. What was called a 
“buyers’ strike’’ developed. You must re- 
member how stores cut down their orders. 
That meant factories slowing down and clos- 
ing. That meant 5,500,000 jobs disappeared. 
Thousands of your buddies tramped the 
streets looking for jobs. Do you want the 
same to happen to the veterans of today? 
Inflation can do it. Price control can help 
prevent it. 

3. A lot of veterans want to go into busi- 
ness for themselves. With the GI loan and 
some help from their families and friends, 
they can start in a small way now. But you 
gentlemen all know what would happen to 
these small nest eggs if inflation started 
operating costs upward. They probably 
couldn't even start in business and if they 
did most of them would soon lose out to big- 
ger and better established firms when they 
went to bid for high-priced materials and 
labor. 

4. And finally, gentlemen, most veterans 
want families and homes. They gave a lot 


of thought to that aspect of American life 


while they were overseas. A lot of them 
already have wives and children, the rest of 
them are human and want them. But what 
are their chances if prices go up and put 
expenses beyond their reach? 

I see a lot of stories in the papers that OPA 
is causing business to go broke. 
hearing a lot of these stories when I was in 
Europe. One day in early 1944, while over- 
seas, I picked up a copy of Business Week 
which contained a tabulation of profits (after 
taxes) of the major corporations for 1943. I 
was astounded at the millions of dollars of 
profits that these corporations were cleaning 
up. Upon returning in late 1945 I found the 
New York Times and the Journal of Com- 
merce printing tabulations of even more im- 
mense profits. These things do not look to 
me as if OPA has bankrupted business. And 
I would be willing to bet that most of these 
Same corporations expect record production, 
record sales, and big profits in 1946 even with 
price control. 

We have heard a lot of stories about how 
price control, during the war, was interfer- 
ing with production. Most veterans who 
saw the avalanche of provisions, munitions, 
and equipment that rolled to our fighting 
fronts would never believe that price control 
hurt production. We just don’t understand 
these tall tales being circulated to destroy 
the price-control program. We saw in 
Europe and China what inflation means and 
the misery it brings. Higher prices don’t 
necessarily mean greater production. 

There is one point on which the record 
should he Kept absolutely straight. No one 
wants to perpetuate OPA indefinitely. We 
do not want red tape or business restric- 
tions continued a day longer than they are 
necessary, but we do want protection from 
inflation for our living standards and for our 
chances to work and maintain our families. 


I remember - 


Debate in the House and testimony before 
this committee have indicated that this 
country has $225,000,000,000 bulging in its 
pocket. The argument is then advanced that 
there is no reason why people shouldn’t pay 
more for goods. However, I would like to 
point out that a relatively small share of that 
buying power rests in the hands of the vet- 
eran. Approximately six and a half million 
men who served in the Army had the rank 
of sergeant and below and. it doesn’t take 
much calculation to conclude that men earn- 
ing between $50 and $80 a month did not 
save much for a postwar spending spree. Also 
Iam not convinced that these sizable savings 
are shared alike by those millions who lived 
on a fixed income during the war years. 

There has been talk in veterans’ circles and 
in Congress of special privileges and bonuses 
for veterans. No self-respecting individual 
wants a hand-out and fewer yet like the 
idea of raiding the Treasury. But the 
veterans of this war represent almost one 
third of the total working population of the 
Nation. If, through inflation and the result- 
ant depression, they are driven to despera- 
tion, their raid on the Treasury may well 
dwarf the thirties’. I think it is not unfair 
to say that at present the veteran is the for- 
gotten man in the mad scramble for greater 
speculative profits. 

How much more practical and farsighted 
it would be to bend all efforts now to keeping 
prices in line, as difficult as that may be. 
The biggest indirect bonus you could give to 
the veteran population and the Nation as a 
whole would be a strong price-control pro- 


gram which would keep up the purchasing - 


power of their dollar. 

Representative PatMaNn, of Texas, in the 
debate on OPA in the House pointed out the 
inconsistency of voting $100 a month for a 
man who has lost a leg in battle and then 
taking off price controls so that $100 will not 
buy $25 worth of food. What good are dis- 
ability pensions, living allotments, liberal 
loans, and other forms of financial assistance 
if the veteran can’t buy anything with the 
money when he gets it. 

Asking for an adequate price-control pro- 
gram is a far cry from asking for a hand- 
out. That is what the American Veterans 
Committee means when it says the battle 
against inflation should be the major con- 
cern of all veterans. Price control is the 
basis upon which their whole future economic 
well-being will be built. They may not all 
realize it now, but if price controls are re- 
moved and inflation really takes hold, then 
it will be too late to stem the tide 

The Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, day after day, has been filled with let- 
ters, editorials, resolutions, and speeches al- 
ternately denouncing or praising OPA. 
Mostly it’s damning because the good work 
goes unnoticed. The Appendix reminds one 
somewhat of the B-Bag column in the Stars 
and Stripes. All the gripes, self-pity, mis- 
understandings, and major and minor hatreds 
eventually turned up there. And in some 
cases something was done about it. In 
others you just gritted your teeth and mut- 
tered about the unmitigated stupidity of 
some people. But you didn’t abolish the 
Army. You didn’t abolish the Army because 
there was a real danger—a danger to every- 
one. 

Inflation has been one of our greatest 
enemies. In order to cope with it OPA had 
to be given power, at times totalitarian and 
arbitrary. Mistakes are bound to be made 
in enforcing almost 8,000,000 price ceilings. 
Both the Army and OPA were fighting deadly 
enemies and both committed injustices in 
pursuing a hard course. If the war were still 
on, there would be no thought of relaxing the 
strong control which disciplined millions of 
men. The war against inflation is still on. 
You don't demobilize when the enemy is at 
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peak strength. OPA should not be weakened. 
It should be strengthened. 

It is now up to you gentlemen to strengthen 
OPA. H. R. 6042, as passed by the House, in 
effect, kills price control because it makes 
“control” impossible. The sole consideration 
in amending S. 2028 should be, Does this 
particular amendment keep down the cost of 
living for the American people as a whole? 
The problem is not obtaining greater profits 
for certain privileged groups. Both profits 
and production have for several years been 
at an all-time high. The problem is pre- 
venting a run-away inflation which will make 
worthless everyone’s dollars, be he a worker, 
manufacturer, or a veteran. 

There must be an effective price-control 
program during the coming year and, it 
necessary, for a longer period of time in fields 
where production does not come up to de- 
mand and where normal competition can- 
not prevent an inflationary spiral. The 
amendments passed in the House are not 
the ticket to a stable economy but a joy ride 
to disaster. 

The AVC therefore urges the Senate to 
reject the following amendments to H. R. 
6042 as inflationary and crippling: 

1. Time limitation of OPA to March 31, 
1947. Section 1 and section 3 should be 
extended a minimum of 1 year. 

2. Item-by-item cost-plus pricing for pro- 
ducers, processors, and distributors (includ- 
ing retailers) (sec. 2): This amendment 
would put an impossible administrative bur- 
den on the OPA. With OPA’s limited staff, 
the problem of redetermining such prices and 
enforcing them would be impossible. 

3. Removal of price controls as soon as 
the production of any commodity reaches 
the 1940-41 level (sec. 4, par. b (1), (2), 
(3), (4) (A) and (B)). The standard for 
decontrol should be not only production 
but also demand, which is now several times 
1940-41 levels. Too much power is given the 
industry advisory committees. Their deci- 
sions should not be binding. In effect all 
prices would be lifted on agricultural com- 
modities since most agricultural commodi- 
ties are at the moment in excess of the 
base year 1940-41. 

4. Termination of agricultural subsidies 
after January 1, 1947, and elimination of 
meat subsidies after June 30, 1946 (secs. 6 
and 7). The reduction of subsidies and sys- 
tematic price increases where necessary 
should be determined by the Administrator. 

Before closing this testimony, I would like 
to pay tribute to Chester Bowles. He is a 
successful businessman. He has proven in 
the practical business world that he under- 
stands the problems of business. Right now 
he could be out making a fortune for him- 
self, but he isn’t doing that. He is practi- 
cally donating his time and energy to do a 
tough job because he knows it means secu- 
rity for millions of American citizens and 
for hundreds of thousands of businesses. 
Veterans admire that kind of fight. 

The AVC looks to the Members of Congress 
for help in holding down inflation. The 
veteran has not been able, during the years 
of war, to organize and operate lobbies to 
protect his interests. He has had to rely 
on you gentlemen. For several sessions of 
this committee, you have been hearing the 
pleas and complaints of the organized lob- 
bies. I am sure you realize they cannot all 
have their own way. If they did, the result 
would be disastrous. The veteran has a big- 
ger stake in preserving a strong price-control 
program than any lobby has in increasing 
its already swollen profits. 

I am sure you want to avoid the disillu- 
sionment and resentment which will follow 
inevitably if the veteran finds that, through 
no fault of his own, the Senators elected by 
himself and his fellow citizens chose to give 
way to inflationary pressure rether than 


































stand up and fight for a Price Control Act 
unencumbered by crippling amendments. 

Don’t worry about whether the veterans 
are behind you in keeping prices down. At 
present they are very busy finding a place to 
live and locating a job which will give them 
initial security in civilian life. You can ex- 
pect them to react as the vast majority of 
citizens, overwhelmingly in favor of men who 
protected their interests and keenly aware 
who their friends were in protecting them 
from a disastrous inflation. Inflation is no 
friend of the veteran and the veteran is no 
friend of inflation. The veteran's best weap- 
on against inflation is a strong price-control 
program. 





Labor, Wake Up! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. HAWKES 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Labor, Wake Up! It’s Get- 
ting Late!” This editorial was written 
by Maurice R. Franks, editor of the Rail- 
road Workers’ Journal, and published in 
the issue of April 1946. He is a labor 
leader who is sincerely and devoutly in- 
terested in the welfare of all working 
people of the United States. I recom- 
mend the reading of this editorial to all 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LABOR, WAKE UP! IT’S GETTING LATE! 


It’s about time for the American worker to 
start facing the fact that his position as such 
is in high jeopardy. Not only is the worker 
being jeopardized, but our American way of 
life is also being so manipulated by certain 
individuals that the time may not be far off 
when we shall have exchanged our system for 
another way of life. Yes; the Communistic 
way of life. 

And believe you me, the fellow travelers 
have certainly been doing a lot of traveling of 
late into every section of this land and into 
every walk of life. They are disseminating 
their Communistic propaganda for the natu- 
ral purpose of attaining their ultimate objec- 
tive. And that, my dear friends, is not going 
to be one for the protection of our American 
way of life as we know it today. 

There was a time some few years ago when 
we could spot a Communist or fellow trav- 
eler. In fact, he was easily identified. True 
to his ilk of that time, he invariably was a 
bushy-haired, starry-eyed, soap-box orator 
type. He could be found on almost any pub- 
lic square where he would be shouting the 
virtues of communism at the top of his 
voice. The more he shouted the more real 
Americans he made. His line of talk against 
Americanism was so obviously ridiculous 
that his listeners didn’t have to be endowed 
with an Einstein brain to make two and two 
add up to four. And when they got the an- 


It’s Getting Late! 


swer, they generally came away from such 
gatherings as better Americans because of 
what they had heard. 

But mark you, the present-day promoters 
of communism are fully aware of the short- 
comings of yesteryear’s strategy. They un- 
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derstand, as well as do you and I, how in- 
effectual it was. So, in lines of strategem, 
they have given their “pill” of communism 
a@ new coating. They have dressed up their 
travelers, and today it is indeed a task to 
distinguish a good American from a bad 
Communist, by cutward appearance alone. 
At the moment, these men of exotic leanings 
are to be found in almost every walk of life. 
They are among gentlemen of the press, edu- 
cators, Government officials, ministers, and 
labor leaders. In fact, they have made in- 
roads at every point of vantage that has to 
do with the forming of public opinion and 
public authority. These fellow travelers 
have a definite program to accomplish, and, 
let there be no doubt about it, their program 
is not lagging! In the promotion of this 
program, they know no scruples. They wave 
the flag of the red, white, and blue in their 
right hands while they keep the plain red 
hidden in their hearts. Yes, they are cun- 
ning and will stop at nothing in pursuing 
their objective, which is definitely the ulti- 
mate overthrow of our Government. 

Yes, it is high time to wake up, because, 
unless we do, we may be caught “asleep at 
the switch.” We Americans still retain the 
right to freedom of speech under our present 
way of life, but, unless we take advantage of 
this American heritage, we stand to lose not 
only this right, but likewise every other right 
that is inherent and precious to the Amer- 
ican. The propaganda of the Communist is 
clever. Indeed, it is ingenious. It paints 
a beautiful picture of an earthly Utopia for 
everyone—especially for the worker. The 
guaranty looks good until properly chal- 
lenged by people in a position to know the 
actual situation. 

Those who know what they are talking 
about can always show up communism for 
what it really is by setting up a contrast. 
When comparison is made of conditions pre- 
vailing in Russia, the mother of communism, 
it is evident that we are fully 100 years 
ahead of their way of life. Our workers are 
free, not regimented. They have the right 
to work for whom they please and when they 
please. They have the right to voice them- 
selves for their own betterment, whether 
unionized or not. If necessary, the Ameri- 
can workers have a right to rebel against 
oppression by striking. The Communist 
speaks of full freedom, and yet, in the 
motherland of this system, there is no such 
thing as freedom for the worker. He either 
accepts the directives of the dictator or he 
is sent to prison. And cases are on record 
where he has been made to stand against a 
wall and shot for refusing to carry out a 
directive. That is a fair comparison between 
the freedom of the American worker and the 
freedom of the Russian worker. 

The “fellow travelers” are praising to the 
high heavens the virtues of unionism, and 
yet, in the motherland, unionism as we 
Americans know it is practically nonexistent. 
And there is real reason for its being so. 
Under communism there can be only one 
head, a dictator, who recognizes no other 
authority, not even that of God. And let 
me tell you, without God, irrespective of 
denominational religion, there is nothing for 
us humans to live for. Naturally, com- 
munism in Russia, to the Russian, is a for- 
ward step for his well-being as compared to 
the treatment meted out to him under the 
system of the Czar, but, by comparison to 
our system under the American way of life, 
it falls far short of meeting human demands 
as we Americans appreciate them. 

Unless labor wakes up, and soon, we are go- 
ing to find ourselves at the mercy of these 
“gods,” who are as godless as the very devil 
himself and whose vocabularies contain no 
word to express the meaning of our word 
“truth.” By this I mean that, in order to at- 
tain their objectives of world dictatorship, 
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they will resort to every subterfuge, includ- 
ing the overthrow of the very unions they 
purport to be friendly with. Proof of this 
statement is borne out in the fact that their 
strategy has been aimed at the ultimate 
weakening of the unions. Oh, if some of our 
weak-minded labor leaders only realized the 
extent of the communistic activity aimed 
at their own destruction, they would not 
hesitate in coming out openly against these 
“slickers.” 

The labor leader who understands his busi- 
ness knows that to have unions, and effective 
ones, we must have the means of effective 
collective bargaining. This being the case, 
how can we have collective bargaining under 
a communistic system that recognizes no 
authority other than the dictator, the “god” 
of the land? How effective would a railroad 
brotherhood be in its legitimate demands 
under Government ownership? Or how effec- 
tive would a union covering power-plant 
workers, telephone workers, and the like be 
under a dictatorship? The answer to this 
is—zero. The Communist knows this in ad- 
vance, and, since he does, he is making for 
the destination of complete government con- 
trol over all industry, particularly over our 
vital industries. He knows that under gov- 
ernment ownership, under a social economy, 
labor unions cannot exist very long. The 
reason for this is quite simple. Under gov- 
ernment control the right to strike is elimi- 
nated. That is number one in severing the 
jugular vein of unionism. 

The Communist also knows in advance 
that, if a worker can secure by Government 
decree short hours, long wages, and other 
social-security protection by merely asking 
the Government to give it to him, it is fool- 
ish to pay a union for these concessions. It is 
just as foolish as a railroad man, who carries 
a pass, to pay for a ride on a train. In short, 
it would not take the worker long to realize 
that, if he can get everything he wants by 
Government decree, it is foolish to pay union 
dues. When the union worker does not pay 
dues, there is no means of supporting the 
union. Thus comes the extinction of unions, 
a condition brought about by the very so- 
called friends of this most worth-while Amer- 
ican prerogative. 

The scheme is diabolical. It is well 
planned and no detail is slighted. No man 
is fit to be classed as a leader if he does not 
avail himself of the facts surrounding this 
concerted effort aimed at the destruction of 
our American system of collective bargaining, 
which is today recognized as an integral part 
of our American way of life. If I had my 
way about it, I would encourage every labor 
leader in this country—and every industrial 
leader, if you please—to make a first-hand 
study of how the slickers are operating. I 
mean, by visiting the Soviet Union. When 
these leaders would return to this country, 
even though they had been pink or red when 
they left, they would come back as real red- 
white-and-blue Americans, waving the Amer- 
ican flag in their right hands and cherishing 
it in their hearts. 

I do not wish to create the impression that 
all of our labor leaders are not worthy of 
being such, because this is far from the 
fact. We have many leaders who realize that 
communism and Americanism, like water 
and oil, are not good mixers. These men are 
taking the fight right out into the open and 
showing up communism for what it really 
is as applied to the American worker, and 
particularly to the American unionist. In 
their line of strategy, they are pursuing the 
course of unionism independent of govern- 
mental directives, independent of govern- 
mental coddling, and are hewing to the line 
in the procedure of legitimate collective 
bargaining. 

If we are to save unionism, more leaders of 
labor must step up and meet the challenge 
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of communism; because, if they don’t, they 
will wake up some day, and maybe soon, to 
find that the fellow travelers have reached 
their own front door. Let us bring these 
travelers out into the open. Let’s give the 
American, and especially the American 
unionist, the opportunity to make a com- 
parison between Americanism and com- 
munism. Let’s afford them the opportunity 
of examining the facts as they really exist. 
When placed in this position, the American 
workman will not be found wanting in the 
intelligence to add two and two and make 
it sum up to four. And when he does, he 
will be a foursquare American. Therefore, 
in great alarm I say, labor, wake up; it’s 
getting late! 
Frankly yours, 
MAvRIcE R. FRANKS, 
Editor. 


Can World Peace Be Secured Through the 
Allied Nations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including an essay written by one of 
my constituents, Zane Duncan, of Nan- 
kin, Ohio, who is one of the winners of 
the essay contest sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Legion of Ohio. 

I congratulate Mr. Duncan on being 
one of the winners and upon his achieve- 
ment, and I respectfully urge the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives 
to read this essay, “Can World Peace Be 
Secured Through the Allied Nations.” 

I also compliment the American Legion 
of Ohio for sponsoring such a worth- 
while program. Some time ago they 
brought these winners as their guests to 
the greatest capital of the world. The 
essay follows: 


I'm not a potential President, not even a 
Congressman; I’m just a plain American boy, 
but somebody wanted to know my opinion. 
It’s a tough question: Can peace be pre- 
served by the Allied Nations, the UN? 

I don’t want another war; I don’t want 
to go to war; I don’t want my children to go 
through what many boys and girls of my 
generation went through. 

I want the UN to prevent war, but deep 
down inside I don’t think that an organiza- 
tion so packed with jealousy and politics 
can succeed. 

Let’s just take the first UN meeting at 
San Francisco. By radio, newspaper, and 
magazine we heard of the trouble in the or- 
ganization of the UN. Then we heard of 
Russia’s making trouble over the Argentine 
problem. I am not pro-Russian, but let’s 
look at Russia’s objections. Were they fair? 
In my opinion, yes. Russia’s Premier Molo- 
tov was no fool; he wasn’t asking anything 
impossible in refusing a pro-Nazi country 
such as Argentina admittance to the UN. 
Molotov asked for time to think, question, 
argue, before the deciding vote on the Ar- 
gentine question was taken. How, then, 
could he be expected to feel when our Sec- 
retary of State, Stettinius, rose right after 
him and asked for an immediate vote, and 
got it. 

Did the United States want Argentina in 
the UN for Argentina’s sake, for the UN? 


No, I don’t think so. The United States 
wanted Argentina a member because it gave 
our hemisphere one more vote in the UN. 
It is my opinion that the United States, 
every nation’s friend, fighter for world peace 
and fellowship, wanted more votes with 
which to boss its fellow nations. Is that 
working for the world peace? 

In the Balkans, Russia has been getting 
a little out of line, causing trouble, wanting 
more land, wanting perhaps to protect cer- 
tain Caspian Sea railway terminals and oil 
refineries. England, wanting an inspection 
to these actions, asked the UN to inquire 
about them to Russia. Russia is a member 
of the UN, but did she agree to inspection 
of England’s actions in Greece? To me it 
sounds like a group of small children having 
an argument, each throwing the blame on 
the other. Oh, yes; great progress, wonder- 
ful cooperation. 

Originally the UN was to be an organiza- 
tion or family of nations working together 
for a continued world peace. That’s a fine 
idea, a group of nations working together; 
but it hasn’t lived up to expectations as yet. 
Basically the UN is a sound organization 
founded by good, well-thinking men, and, I 
believe that it can be made, through hard 
work, to do as was expected by its organizers. 

If the United States will work harder for 
the UN and a little less for the United 
States, if the other nations will follow 
through with this policy, if politics can be 
cleared out of the international organiza- 
tions, then the UN can succeed. 

That, I realize, is a lot of “if’s” for a plain 
American boy, but that’s my opinion. Yes; 
peace can be preserved by the UN. 


Some Fundamental Truths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include an editorial 
from the Omaha Daily Journal-Stock- 
man of Monday, April 29, entitled “Some 
Fundamental Truths.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed difficult for 
the American people to know the truth, 
because they have available some $73,- 
000,000 in appropriations for the pur- 
pose of publicity and propaganda pur- 
poses. The last 2 weeks has seen an out- 
pouring of hysterical remarks by Chester 
Bowles, Paul Porter, and a half dozen 
radio commentators, who depend upon 
the Government for their: inside infor- 
mation. Hitler, in his book, Mein 
Kampf, says that if you tell a lie often 
enough people would soon begin to be- 
lieve you. Chester Bowles and his co- 
horts have not been telling the people 
the truth. The governmental agencies 
use dollar figures to prove that produc- 
tion is high and that the OPA is doing 
just fine. By counting prices instead 
of goods, Germany, at the peak of infla- 
tion was also the peak of prosperity. 

The OPA has, through their methods, 
promoted hundreds of thousands of the 
fly-by-night outfits who turn out any old 
thing and sell to certain kinds of whole- 
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salers at an inflated price. These whole- 
Salers foist their goods on half-starved 
retailers with tied-in buys of reputable 
merchandise. Many of these people are 
making more money than they ever 
knew was in the world. They are op- 
erating wholly within the law, under the 
special privileges granted them by the 
OPA. These black-market boys depend 
upon continuing the OPA. They give 
their wholehearted support to the OPA. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the coun- 
try should be told the truth. They are 
not getting it through the radio propa- 
ganda of Chester Bowles and company. 
I commend the following editorial to the 
House for their consideration: 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS 


It seems high time that Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age American—the people who, by their ma- 
jority votes, elect our lawmaking officials— 
were allowed to become acquainted with 
some of the facts of economic life. For in- 
stance, they need to be told that every time 
any of the costs of producing any of the 
things they use go up the cost of living 
goes up. Those costs which, by their rise 
or fall, determine the true cost of living 
include raw materials, manufacture or 
processing, labor, transportation, and dis- 
tribution. Hence, every time wages in any 
branch of business are increased the cost of 
living rises Just as much as though the in- 
crease had been in the price of raw mate- 
rials or one of the other essential items. 
That increased cost must be paid by the con- 
sumers of the Nation, either in the form of 
price to the merchant from whom they buy 
or by a combination of price plus subsidies 
out of Federal Treasury funds which, in turn, 
are raised by taxes upon all the people. 
Moreover, there is am added charge when 
subsidies are paid because it costs the Gov- 
ernment quite a neat sum to administer 
them, and it also costs the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the producer a pretty 
penny to keep the records necessary to 
apply for them, 

Another chapter of this economic primer, 
and an important one in these days of short- 
ages, is that when returns from all sources 
fail to meet the cost of growing or manufac- 
turing and distributing a product, plus a 
reasonable margin of profit, the production of 
that item halts, or at least is severely cur- 
tailed. That is what has happened in recent 
months with regard to many products and 
it is one of the big reasons why meats, shirts, 
dresses, building materials, suits, machinery 
and repair parts, and a lot of other items 
are short. 

Cold facts though these be, they aren’t 
generally known or regarded because people 
have been willfully taught to disbelieve 
them. Labor leaders, politicians, and other 
people more interested in jobs and offices 
than in the economic welfare of the Nation 
have preached false gospels which have been 
blindly accepted because they were pleasant- 
er than cold truth. Some of the harvest 
from the folly thus sowed already is here and 
more is tocome. Production has sagged piti- 
fully, not only depriving people here at home 
of things they urgently need, but embarrass- 
ing officials who have made commitments 
abroad which they cannot fulfill. 

This, we may as well recognize, is only the 
beginning, because economically, America is 
sick and out of balance. Artificial stimu- 
lants, more powerful than those already ad- 
ministered, may bring another short surge of 
life and effort, but it will be followed by a 
still greater sag in production and morale. 
The only way out is a return to sanity, to 
living according to natural economic laws. 
It is time that our leaders began telling 
people this truth. 











British Government Denies Responsibility 
for Churchill’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
direct from the British Government to 
me, confirms the fact that Winston 
Churchill did not speak for his govern- 
ment in his address at Fulton, Mo., on 
March 6. 

I think this assurance is due the Amer- 
ican people and that it is especially op- 
portune at this time. I believe it will im- 
prove the prospect for the British loan. 

In effect, Churchill’s speech proposed 
that America and Britain form a power 
bloc to rule the world. Not satisfied 
with reported denials of responsibility by 
the British Government, I sent an air- 
mail special-delivery letter to Premier 
Attlee inviting a categorical expression 
as to whether Churchill in making the 
address was speaking for his govern- 
ment. My letter and the reply follow: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1946. 
Rt. Hon. CLEMENT RICHARD ATTLEE, 
Premier of Great Britain, 
London, England. 

Dear Mr. ATTLEE: I am now, and have been 
for almost 18 years, a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I am English by 
descent, and I have always understood that 
my ancestry goes back in a more or less 
shadowy line to Ludlow castle in England. I 
had the pleasure of meeting you when you 
addressed the two Houses of Congress in 
joint session in the Hall of Representatives at 
Washington. 

I am moved to write to you because of the 
address delivered by Mr. Winston Churchill 
at Fulton, Mo., on March 6, when he boldly 
advocated what would amount to a military 
alliance between the British Empire and the 
United States to rule the world. 

Mr. Churchill's address shocked America 
and its repercussions will be felt for a long 
long time. The American viewpoint is that in 
that speech Mr. Churchill was proposing that 
Britain and America torpedo the United 
Nations and was using America, his hostess, 
as a soundingboard to drum up another 
world war. 

His proposal for a complete or a quasi 
military alliance has been universally con- 
strued this side of the ocean as a singular 
disregard of our traditions of freedom and 
independence and as an affront to our people 
who place full faith and credence in the 
United Nations and who want to see it 
maintained and developed as the world’s 
only hope for permanent peace. You need 
have no doubt that America has unani- 
mously and emphatically repudiated Mr. 
Churchill’s proposal. As far as I am aware 
not one of the 531 Members of Congress is 
for it, and I believe I am correct in saying 
that not one of the thousands of American 
newspapers has printed a single line approv- 
ing it. His utterance, I sincerely believe, is 
deprecated by everybody in our country. 

I cannot imagine anything that could have 
happened that would be more disturbing to 
Anglo-American relations than the speech 
made by Mr. Churchill, judging by the im- 
mediate reaction and the probable after ef- 
fects. The suggestion is often heard that 
Mr. Churchill probably was speaking by the 
card and was sent here by the British Gov- 
ernment to feel out America on the question 
of a military alliance to dominate the world. 
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I think it is important both to Britain and 
to America that this situation should be 
clarified without delay and I am writing to 
ask you, as the head of the Government of 
Great Britain, these questions: 

1. Did Mr. Churchill speak by authority of 
the British Government at Fulton, Mo., on 
March 6? 

2. Does the British Government endorse 
Mr. Churchil.’s views as expressed in his 
speech at Fulton, Mo., on March 6? 

I think your answers to these questions are 
due in justice to the American people, and 
in justice to the British Government as well, 
and if you see your way clear to reply to this 
letter I will see that your reply receives the 
publicity in Congress and in our press which 
the ‘mportance of the subject matter 
deserves. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lovis LUDLOw. 


BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1946. 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Mr. Attlee has for- 
warded your letter of March 18 to this 
embassy and has suggested that I should draw 
your attention to the following statement 
which he made in the House of Commons on 
March 11, 1946, concerning Mr. Churchill's 
speech at Fulton. 

“The British Information Services in the 
United States are well aware that the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom is to be found only in the state- 
ments of His Majesty’s Ministers, and the 
right honorable Member for Woodford—Mr. 
Churchill—stated very clearly that he spoke 
for himself only. Of course, His Majesty’s 
Government had no previous knowledge of 
the content of the speech. His Majesty's 
Ambassador was not called upon to approve 
or disapprove the speech beforehand.” 

You will see from this statement that Mr. 
Churchill did not speak with the prior con- 
sent or approval of the British Government. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN BALFOUR. 


The diplomatic directory states that 
Mr. Balfour is Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain. 





New Union of Public Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 2 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Post a 
special article by Jerry Kluttz, a reliable 
newspaperman, a factual account of the 
organization of a left-wing CIO union 
in Atlantic City last week composed of 
Federal, State, and municipal employees. 
From this report it will be seen that this 
organization has a definite communistic 
line and it should be a source of grave 
concern to our Government that one 
group of its employees are becoming 
identified with organizations whose first 
loyalty is to a foreign country. This 
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cannot be dismissed as Red baiting for 
the action of the organization itself es- 
tablishes its character amd indicates the 
objects of its allegiance. The American 
Government, and the other units of State 
or local governments, should not con- 
tinue to retain in their service any per- 
son who adheres to the Communist line 
and practically acknowledges its first al- 
legiance is not to our Government or its 
ideals and principles. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
this article by Mr. Kluttz to be fcllowed 
by an editorial from the Washington Post 
commenting upon the act’on of this 
newly organized union of Federal and 
other government workers. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of Thursday, 
May 2, 1946] 


Fusitic WorKERS’ UNION LEANS TO LEFT, 
REPORTER FINDS 


(A new CIO union was born at Atlantic City 
a week ago. Known as the United Public 
Workers, it is an amalgamation of the old 
United Federal Workers of America and the 
State, County, and Municipal Workers, both 
CIO. Since his return from covering the At- 
lantic City convention, Post reporter Jerry 
Kluttz has been flooded with requests from 
interested Government workers to tell the 
real story of what happened at the sessions 
Kluttz in today’s Federal Diary presents a 
behind-the-scenes picture of events at At- 
lantic City.) 

(B, Jerry Kiuttz) 

This is the story of the extreme left-wing 
policies and actions of the United Public 
Workers of America, the newly created CIO 
union which has 75,000 members among Fed- 
eral, State, county, and municipal employees, 

I arrived at the Atlantic City convention 
at noon a week ago yesterday, April 24. I 
was promptly told—as were other reporters— 
that nothing newsworthy would happen for 
the remainder of that day as the convention 
had to go througn the time-consuming proc- 
ess Of merging the two CIO unions, the 
United Federal Workers of America, and the 
State, County. and Municipal Workers of 
America into UPWA 

As the afternoon wore on, George Morris, of 
the Daily Worker, official Communist Party 
organ, and another New York reporter came 
inso the convention hall at the Hotel Chel- 
sea. Abram Flaxer, SCMWA president who 
was later elected president of UPWA, told 
them what he had told me earlier—that noth- 
ing newsy was on the schedule. 

Morris, however, told Flaxer that he was 
concerned over the sharp criticism directed 
at the Russian foreign policy by Emil Rieve, 


president of CIO’s textile workers and a 
leader of the right wing in the CIO, at the 
opening of the union’s convention several 
blocks down the boardwalk. In so doing, 


Rieve indorsed the policies of both the Presi- 
dent and State Secretary Byrnes 

This had made Morris most unhappy and 
he frankly told Flaxer that he needed a story 
from the public workers to offset Rieve’s 
speech. Finally, the Daily Worker corre- 
spondent suggested to Flaxer that he “pull 
out the foreign policy resolution and get it 
passed.” (Obviously, Morris knew what it 
proposed or he wouldn’t have made the sug- 
gestion.) 

Flaxer returned to the platform and took 
over the gavel. It was only a matter of 
minutes before the foreign policy resolution 
was called up for action. 

The resolution in effect charged the de- 
mobilization of American troops throughout 
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the world is being deliberately delayed to 
further the imperialist ambitions of the 
United States and Britain and to isolate Rus- 
sia. It called for the immediate withdrawal 
of American and British troops from all 
friendly countries including China, the 
Philippines, France, Greece, India, Indonesia, 
Pcigium, and Iceland. 


RED WITHDRAWAL SUGGESTED 


What became the real issue was stated 
clearly by Peter N. Demas, an employee of the 
Jamesburg, N. J., school for boys. Demas 
suggested a line be added to recommend the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, and other friendly 
countries. He paid high tribute to the Rus- 
sian Army but he asked the delegates to play 
the game both ways. He said what was good 
for the United States was also good for the 
Soviet Union 

“I like the Russians,” he said, “but I put 
the United States first.” 

He warned the convention that the CIO 
was losing members because many workers 
say it is communistic. 

Demas was answered by obvious spokes- 
men for the union administration who came 
right out and charged the United States and 
Britain were plotting to destroy the Soviet 
Union by atomic bombs before the Russians 
could get themselves prepared. One speak- 
er—Frank Herbst, of New York—even went so 
far as to set the date he said he was told 
when it would happen, sdmetime in June. 


OPPONENTS BRANDED 


The opponents. of the resolution 
called reactionaries and Red baiters. 

In the end, Demas was shouted down and 
the resolution as proposed was approved by 
an overwhelming vote. Union officials sa 
the vote was unanimous However, several 
delegates told me they voted against it. 
They didn’t make themselves heard very far 
if they did 

George Morris, the Daily Worker corre- 
spondent, was happy. He had his story to 
offset the Rteve speech 

(Note.—A foreign policy resolution simi- 
lar to the one which was approved was voted 
on by many locals before the Atlantic City 
session ) 

But at the opening of the convention on 
the day before, observers detected the Com- 
munist Party line in certain sentences of 
the officers’ reports of both organizations. 
For example: 

The UFWA report had this sentence which 
could have been taken from a Communist 
publication: “The present administration 
and Congress are actually carrying out a 
program of aggressive imperialism in foreign 
affairs and of attacking labor and lowering 
living standards at home.” 


were 


POLICY DISCUSSION 

The first 10 pages of the SCMWA officers’ 
report discussed foreign policy and in it 
were typical left-wing phrases such as: 

“We insist that the UN renounce their 
championship of the imperialistic-minded 
groups in our own country * * * The 
universal denunciation of Churchill (for his 
Fulton speech) did not stop the British and 
American tories in their drive for world dom- 
ination * * * whatever the decisions of 
this convention all perspectives and plans 
will be swept away in a maelstrom of atomic 
destruction if the warmongers succeed in 
their scheme.” 

And this incident, I believe, is worth not- 
ing as it also indicates the line some mem- 
bers of the UPWA are following. 

I made it a point to buy copies of the Daily 
Worker to read stories on the UPWA conven- 
tion. On Friday morning I went up to the 
hotel newsstand to ask for a copy. Before 
the girl had a chance to answer me, &@ young 
fellow jumped up from a nearby chair and 
told me in an apologetic manner that the 
copies hadn't arrived but that they would 
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be in at any minute. 
me: 


“Have you contributed to the fund?” 
FUND TO BUY DAILY WORKER 


I told him I had not and I asked him about 
it. He explained that some of the delegates 
had thought it vital that a Sunday copy of 
The Worker be given to each of the 600 dele- 
gates and that they had collected a fund to 
buy several hundred extra copies. He in- 
sisted I come back in half an hour and get 
a free copy. I agreed. 

I did return within the hour and I found 
a stack of Daily Workers at least 3 feet high. 
I picked up a copy. The same young man 
came up and, again apologetically, he asked: 

“You told me you hadn't contributed to 
the fund?” I nodded in agreement. Then 
he explained: 

“We've had a little meeting and we've de- 
cided that those who haven't contributed 
should buy a copy.” He went on to say that 
it was agreed the delegates would be likely 
to throw away the paper if it were given to 
them, but they would be sure to read it if 
they paid for it. 


And then he asked 


ON UNION MEMBERSHIP 


Certain sections of the UPWA constitution 
which was adopted at the convention also 
give a clue to the new union’s attitude. 
Many unions specifically bar Communists 
from either membership or from holding of- 
fice. Section 2, article 3, of the UPWA con- 
stitution, in effect, welcomes Communists 
along with everyone else. It reads: 

“Membership in the international union 
shall not be denied by reason of sex, race, 
creed, color, nationality, or religious or po- 
litical affiliation or belief.” 

The constitution also leaves the door open 
to strikes against municipal, county, State, 
and the Federal Governments. SCMWA has 
had several strikes. 

In defending the strike language in the 
constitution, Don Murray, of Washington, 
told the convention that Attorney General 
Tom Clark had recently written a letter in 
which he said there was no prohibition to 
keep Federal workers from striking. 


REPORT NOT CONFIRMED 


A check at the Justice Department revealed 
that Clark wrote no such letter. The Attor- 
ney General did answer a letter from Senator 
LANGER, Of North Dakota, who asked if any 
Federal agency is barred from bargaining 
collectively with its employees. Clark said he 
did not know of any such act, but he cited 
an opinion of the late President Roosevelt in 
which he said collective bargaining could not 
be transplantec into the public service. 

Off the convention floor, a distinct minor- 
ity of the delegates added up the officers’ re- 
port, the foreig.. policy resolution, and some 
parts of the constitution as acts of an ex- 
treme left-wing group. They charged the 
union was following the Communist line. 

But the only concrete step taken by the 
opposition was Friday afternoon at a caucus 
of New Jersey delegates. Delegate Joseph 
F. Hambrose, of Camden, an Internal Rev- 
enue employee, suggested the New Jersey 
group back an amendment to the constitu- 
tion which would say: 

“We oppose all that is 
whether it is nazism, 
munism.” 

His proposal lost by a voice vote of the 
New Jersey caucus. 

I don’t mean to suggest or even hint that 
every delegate at the convention except 
Demas and Hambrose were Communists, or 
even fellow travelers. If anything, it’s the 
other way around, as I believe very few of 
the delegates were outright Communists. 

But on its record at Atlantic City the union 
has had an extreme left-wing label pinned 
on it. It must change that record on foreign 


un-American, 
fascism, or com- 


policy and other issues before it can shake 
off the label. 








[From the Washington Post of May 2, 1946) 
UNION IN THE RED 


We should like to tap the administration 
and Congress on the shoulder and call atten- 
tion to what appears to have been a success- 
ful effort by our Stalinist friends to gain 
complete control of the new United Public 
Workers of America, and to exploit it in the 
interest of the Communist Party line. This 
UPWA came into being as the result of the 
recent merger of the United Federal Workers 
of America and the State, County, and Mu- 
nicipal Workers of America, both affiliates 
of the CIO, and is said to represent a com- 
bined membership of about 75,000. 

Communist influence, to be sure, was not 
exactly unknown in either of these organi- 
zations before the merger was consummated. 
The extent to which it has been consolidated, 
however, is manifest in some actions of the 
Atlantic City convention last week. The 
convention, for example, called upon the 
United States to cease its recent policy “of 
attempting to isolate the Soviet Union in 
the UN and world affairs” and demanded that 
the administration not only withdraw 
American troops from “all friendly coun- 
tries” such as China, the Philippines, France 
Belgium, and Iceland, but also that it call 
upon the British to withdraw from Greece, 
India, and Indonesia. An effort to amend 
this resolution so that it would also call for 
the withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Poland and other “friendly countries” in 
Europe failed. The report by the officers of 
the United Federal Workers approving and 
urging the merger with the SCMWA also took 
occasion to attack both the administration 
and Congress “for carrying out a program of 
aggressive imperialism in foreign affairs.” 

These evidences of a carefully organized 
intention to steer the union along the vari- 
ous twists and turns of the current party 
line become significant only when taken in 
connection with the change of attitude con- 
cerning strikes and bargaining rights. Hith- 
erto, organizations of Government workers 
have acknowledged that they had not the 
same right of strike as workers in private 
industry and :lso that a sovereign govern- 
ment cannot be expected to bargain with 
unions on terms of equality as private em- 
ployers are obliged to under the terms of the 
Labor Relations Act. The constitution of the 
UPWA, however, while stating that “it shall 
not be the policy of this organization to en- 
gage in strikes as a means of achieving its 
objectives,” nevertheless sanctions strikes 
by a local union, subject to the approval of 
the international president, when it has “ex- 
hausted all other methods to obtaining its 
collective-bargaining objectives.” 

Thus it is by no means inconceivable that 
the strike weapon may become a device su- 
perior to the ballot whereby a tireless and 
disciplined minority will seek to alter or 
modify the policy of the Government. Of 
course, in such circumstances the Govern- 
ment would cease to be a government in 
any real sense of the word. It is time for 
the Government to stop pussyfooting with 
this and other marplots, as, for instance, 
John L. Lewis and James Caesar Petrillo, and 
wake up to its obligation to the citizenry to 
give them a real, protective, and compre- 
hensive labor law. 





We Are All Losers 


REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I saw some figures which startled 






me, as I believe they will startle you. 
They set me thinking, and I am still 
thinking—thinking what a tragedy it is— 
and how dangerous it is—that we should 
all be losers in an economic disorder that 
is sweeping the country. I want to make 
it clear at the outset of this talk that Iam 
not trying to place any responsibility, or 
to assess any blame. I am discussing a 
condition which is causing every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation to lose 
wealth and opportunity, and I am won- 
dering if there cannot be found some way 
to stop it. 

Since VJ-day an epidemic of strikes 
has stalled the reconversion of our do- 
mestic industry, big and little, from the 
war effort to peace status. Strikes 
started to become epidemic in September 
1945, during which month some 3,650,000 
man-days of work were lost because of 
walk-outs. Since that time the curve 
has continued upward until, in January 
1946 the incredible total of 19,200,000 
man-days were lost because of strikes in 
that month alone. The daily wage loss— 
think of it—the daily wage loss for each 
working day of that month was $13,500,- 
000, or a total wage loss for the month of 
$378,000,000. That much in wages never 
reached the pockets of the workers and 
their families. The loss in business 
caused by these strikes is more than 
$60,000,000 a day. Of course the loss in 
national income is impossible to calculate 
at this time. 

There are some developments which 
have a significance far beyond the im- 
mediate factors causing them. For in- 
stance, during 2 days, February 11 and 
12, all the activities of the 7,000,000 
people in New York were stopped, busi- 
ness was tied up, health was menaced, 
rights were violated in total defiance of 
the Government, and of the interests of 
their coworkers, by 3,500 tugboat men. 
Now, regardless of who was right or who 
was wrong in that strike, nobody—neith- 
er tugboat men if they were wrong, nor 
owners if they were wrong—had any 
moral right to interfere with the busi- 
ness, the livelihood, the health, the 
schooling of 7,000,000 other people who 
were not parties to the dispute and had 
nothing whatever to do with it. 

In Philadelphia 3,000,000 people were 
denied the right to pursue their various 
labors because 9,600 transport workers 
called a strike. Again, regardless of 
who was to blame, of the merits or 
demerits oi either side of the case, one 
thing is certain; a few pepole in one line 
of work—in this case transportation— 
have not the moral right to interfere with 
the welfare of 3,000,000 of their fellow 
citizens who were not parties to the dis- 
pute, and who had no responsibility in 
the matter. They were simply the vic- 
tims of opposing forces considering only 
their own interests to the exclusion of all 
public interests. 

In the same period some 2,000,000 resi- 
dents of Pittsburgh were compelled to do 
without enough electricity because 3,400 
powerhouse workers went on strike. 
Again, regardless of the rights and the 
wrongs of that dispute, no group of em- 
ployers or employees has any moral right 
to penalize 2,000,000 innocent citizens be- 
cause of a dispute concerning the selfish 
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interests of a small segment of the popu- 
lation. 

Millions of families in America are 
being compelled to do without refrigera- 
tors, radios, automobiles, washing ma- 
chines, homes, and clothes by these 
strikes. Soldiers and sailors who went 
overseas to fight to keep this Nation free 
are being deprived of jobs, of homes, of 
all the comforts they desire because of 
strikes concerning which they have not 
the slightest responsibility. They simply 
are the helpless victims. 

Now the question arises: What are we 
going to do about this situation? We 
have seen labor and management dead- 
locked for weeks and months because 
they were unable through any existing 
agency to compose their differences. 

The first thing that must be done is 
for the great American public to rise up 
and demand that both management and 
labor register a new sense of obligation 
to the public welfare. The moral laws 
are higher and longer lasting than stat- 
utory laws. Wrong does not cease to be 
wrong because a law has been bludgeoned 
or sneaked through Congress calling it 
right. Unfairness and the victimizing of 
the people do not cease to be unfair and 
vicious merely because one group or an- 
other group feels that by making the pub- 
lic suffer enough they can gain their 
demands regardless of the logic or the 
equity of the demands. 

Whatever rights of collective bargain- 
ing labor has does not mean that it is 
right for labor to bargain away the rights 
of all the rest of the people in a strike 
over wages, working conditions, or smok- 
ing privileges. 

No industrial management has the 
right to penalize the general public to 
win a point or a strike against its em- 
ployees. If this false concept is not 
curbed and cured, there will be nothing 
to prevent different groups striking—not 
against the management, but against the 
public interest. The wider the public 
interest is outraged and injured, under 
such conditions, the sooner the strikers 
might hope to win their struggle against 
management by the public outcry. 

Both management and labor would be 
well advised to remember that the Amer- 
ican people are slow to anger, but when 
they do flame into anger under injustice, 
abuse, and insolence, they turn and 
rend—and it is possible that labor and 
management can lose all that has been 
gained when finally the general Amer- 
ican public becomes aroused. 

No group of managers has any moral 
right for instance, to lock out their em- 
ployees, pull the switches in the power 
houses, leave patients half operated on 
in hospital operating rooms, trap people 
between floors in elevator shafts, com- 
pel people to walk 6 or 8 or 10 or 20 
flights of stairs to get to their homes 
and beds—many of them to die of over- 
taxed hearts. And by the same token 
no group of employees has any right to 
pull power switches and produce the 
same calamitous results. Where such 
widespread public interests are involved 
both management and labor should be 
compelled to recognize the public in- 
terest and refrain from penalizing thou- 
sands or millions of innocent men, 
women, and children. 





The irony of all this is that when one 
group of people, managers or em- 
ployees, lock out or strike, they are 
penalizing their own fellow workers. 

Now this does not mean to say labor 
should not have the right to bargain col- 
lectively. I believe in collective bargain- 
ing, and most managers do, too. But 
I don’t believe labor or management— 
or both—should have the right to collec- 
tive bargaining to the utter exclusion 
of all rights to life, liberty, property, 
work, health, education of everybody else. 

Certainly the right to legal and orderly 
picketing does not carry with it the right 
to beat up innocent citizens, destroy 
property, or commit murder. Certainly 
the right of property does not carry with 
it the right to oppress workers, underpay 
them, overwork them, endanzge* their 
health. But the strange part of all this 
grotesque picture is that the elevator 
operators and the tugboat men in New 
York, the Philadelphia and Detroit 
transportation men, the Pittsburgh 
powerhouse men, in striking for their 
own increases in wages, or for better 
working conditions, did not hesitate to 
stop for the time being the wages of 
fellow workers, to injure the working 
conditions, the means of transportation, 
stop the current to heat the homes and 
make the breakfast toast of their own 
fellow workers, members of other unions. 
When any man pulls a power switch that 
stops elevators between floors or darkens 
a hospital operating room he does not 
know but what the son or the daughter 
or the wife of some one of his neighbors 
may pay for that pulled switch with his 
life. 

The condition of strikes, of industrial 
disputes is intolerable. The United 
States cannot go on with this sort of 
menace hovering over the lives of all of 
us. Iam for giving labor the last ounce 
of legal and moral right to protect wages, 
working hours and conditions. But I 
am also for enforcing the law concerning 
the property rights of industry, of man- 
agement, of investors, as well as the 
property rights of working men and 
women, and men and women on the 
farms, in their homes, also. 

This is not a question of whether labor 
shall have adequate bargaining right. It 
is not a question of whether management 
shall have proper legal protection in 
properties and means of production. It 
is a question of providing those rights of 
labor and management in such a way, 
and with such due and alert regard for 
the general public welfare, that millions 
of innocent citizens will not be penalized 
by a handful of men who decide to have 
a strike, or a few managers who deter- 
mine to have a dispute with their em- 
ployees. 

I am addressing myself in this talk to 
the constitutional, the moral, the legal, 
and the inalienable rights of the masses 
of citizens which ought not to be violated 
by industrial disputes, strikes, and picket 
lines. 

If this sort of thing continues the limits 
will keep moving further and further 
away until chaos will result. We saw in 
the last war strikes and stoppages which 
cost lives. We saw 14,731 strikes during 
the war after labor leaders had promised 
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there would be no strikes during hostili- 
ties. That was wrong and no group of 
managers or workers has any moral right 
to condemn their own sons or other men’s 
sons to death or injury for lack of ade- 
quate machines or supplies—but that 
happened in the war just ended. 

I am fully aware that all the Commu- 
nists who have infiltrated into labor 
unions will condemn me for these 
words—but anyhow they will condemn 
anybody who does not agree with them. 

I am convinced that a fair, equitable 
way can be found under which to con- 
duct collective bargaining and settlement 
of disputes, without strikes and lock-outs 
suddenly bringing idleness, cold, loss of 
wages, lack of food, lack of water, lack 
of heat to millions of innocent persons. 

Samuel Gompers, still the Nation’s 
all-time outstanding leader of labor de- 
clared in many different phrases what he 
once said in these words: “Nobody has 
any right to strike against the public 
safety.” 





CIO-PAC Organization in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks I am insert- 
ing an article from the May issue 1946 of 
the Republican News. 

The political confusion brought about 
by the CIO-PAC and the Democratic 
chairman, Mr. Hannegan, is so in line 
with the general confusion of the present 
administration that I thought the article 
should be preserved by being placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for future 
generations. 

It appears Mr. Hannegan is in for con- 
siderable trouble, especially with the able 
and real Democrats from the South in 
trying to team up with them their ene- 
mies, the CIO-PAC who are boasting 
that they will spend $2,000,000 in organ- 
izing in the South to overthrow the 
leadership of these men from the South. 
It will be interesting to note future de- 
velopments. 

“Sorry” Is THE Worp FoR “DISSIDENT” DIXIE 
DEmMos 

mepody’s always putting grit in a Dixie 

Denocrat’s grits and then apologizing. One 

of these days, maybe, somebody is going to 

get insulted, perhaps, if at all. 

The recent chain of apologies began a few 
weeks ago when Commerce Secretary Wallace 
suggested that Democrat Congressmen should 
be “put out of the party” if they voted 
against Truman-PAC proposals. Democrat 
Chairman (Off-again, On-again, Gone-again) 
Hannegan, echoed the sentiments. President 
Truman thought both fellows had made 
fine suggestions. 

After a few days, 


« 
. 


these remarks began to 
arouse some dyed-in-the-wool Democrats 
from the pone provinces who had nayed 
loudly nearly every vote on Truman-PAC 
bills. They began pouting in cloakrooms to- 
gether. 

Naturally, Wallace, Mr. Truman, and Han- 
negan were contrite—sorry, that is. Wallace 
even said, suppressing any emotion, that he 
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didn’t mean a “purge” for the dissidents, 
just “discipline.” 

This gentle statement by the PAC spokes- 
man seemed to settle the dither in Dixie 
enough for CIO-PAC to announce it would 
spend $2,000,000 in organizing southern labor 
and $6,000,000 in the 1946 elections to elect 
favorable candidates—millions, that is. 

Came April and the April issue of Dem- 
ocratic Digest which itemed that a vote for 
the Case labor bill “was a vote against the 
American people.” It was like saying that 
109 Democrats who favored the Case bill 
had “voted against the American people.” 
You all should have heard the commotion 
on Capitol Hill. 

Indignant Democrats caucused; a Miss 
Jane Heldt, writer of the item who had gone 
too far with the Wallace trend, resigned; 
Hannegan was sorry indeed, and audibly 
said “unfortunate” to the press. 

The next time Hannegan was sorry was 
on April 10. Unknowingly, he sent a letter 
to county chairmen asking them to select 
proper candidates for Congress—chaps who 
would go along with Truman and PAC. 
Somehow, Democrat Congressmen, being 
Democrats, thought they were proper enough, 
that the chairman didn’t need to do any fur- 
ther selecting. 


HANNEGAN ON THE WIRE 


Hannegan got this point of view somehow 
and sent a “sorry” telegram to the county 
chairmen advising them to disregard his let- 
ter he sent without his knowledge. The 
Postmaster General intimated there was a 
mistake in the mailing. 

Sorrow next visited the Democrats on the 
Hill, because in calling a caucus they invited 
in some Republicans by mistake. 

And Mr. Truman got sorry again, too, after 
telling a Chicago school girl he thought 
States could iron out their own poll-tax prob- 
lems. This didn’t please PAC, and Mr. Tru- 
man made it clear that he still favors Federal 
laws ending poll taxes. But then, the Dixie 
crowd got the misery again for fear that Mr. 
Truman actually wanted southern Negroes to 
have a chance to vote. 

EAT HEARTY, MATES 

Meantime, Hannegan was jumping into the 
breeches. He invited all Democrats in Con- 
gress to dinner, 60 at a iime, to get unified 
with the Truman-PAC program. 

And just when the epidemic of foot-in- 
the-mouth disease had run its course, Wallace 
stood up at San Francisco last week and said 
again that all Democrats who voted against 
Truman-PAC bills should be denied appoint- 
ments on congressional committees. 

This seems to be just about where we came 
in, dear reader, so let’s leave the land of 
magnolia, black-eyed peas, and apologies with 
the parting style note, that no matter what 
breeches Hannegan jumps into, bloomers 
definitely are back. 





Back to the Grind Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. McKENZIE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport Times of April 30, 
1946: 

BACK TO THE GRIND AGAIN 

The 10-day recess taken by Congress ends 
today and Representatives and Senators re- 
turn to the daily grind of legislation. 
of the Members spent the recess back home 


Most: 











patching up political fences, doing a little 
spade work for the coming fall elections, and 
trying to find out what legislative course in 
the next few months will best please the most 
people. . 

President Truman, National Chairman Bob 
Hannegan and others of the dyed-in-the- 
wool administration group hope that Repre- 
sentatives will have been read the riot act 
back home for voting in favor of the House 
bill to continue OPA only with considerable 
lopping of its past dictatorial powers. Mr. 
Truman, Mr. Hannegan et al, may as well 
quit hoping. Representatives, with few ex- 
ceptions, have not been read any riot act 
about their own act on OPA. On the con- 
trary most of them have met with consider- 
able praise—plus a slight warning that the 
House bill may have to be toned down a bit 
a and there. The Senate is certain to do 
this. 

What the people want is for the House 
readily to agree to a little toning, but not to 
let the Senate run haywire in keeping OPA 
in its present form of stupid dictatorship. 
The keystones of the House bill must be re- 
tained. The public’s mind seems thoroughly 
made up on OPA: It doesn’t want the family 
budget given atomic bomb jolts by removal 
of controls, but it does want whatever con- 
trols are retained to be of a nature to permit 
production and to end scarcities of goods for 
which plenty of material is available; and it 
wants OPA controls to end when production 
of any line reaches the demand for that line. 

Mr. Truman and Mr. Hannegan—particu- 
larly the latter—and Mr. Wallace doubtless 
also are hoping that Democrits who voted 
with Republicans to block some of the CIO- 
PAC legislation will have been spanked back 
home. Mr. Truman should have learned 
long ago—when he demanded that fires be 
built under Congress and found they were 
built only under himself—that southern 

emocrats are not going to swallow the Hill- 
man-Wallace-CIO-PAC program of commu- 
nistic and socialistic legislation any more 
than they'd vote for a national ticket of Hill- 
man and Wallace, or vice versa. As for Mr. 
Hannegan, he should know by this time that 
southern Congressmen have had enough of 
silly mistakes in his national committee of- 
fice and that instead of hoping the Congress- 
men have been spanked he should take some 
steps to see that he himself does not require 
further spankings. As for Mr. Wallace and 
all of this, he shoulc have known a lot of 
things long ago and didn’t, so why bother 
about him now? 

In other words, the old legislative grind is 
on again and if the White House eaders are 
going to keep on demanding that Congress 
legislate a liberal Nation into a politically 
leftist and ultraradical discard there'll be “he 
same old drubbings—legislatively—for the 
administration forces. 

There is one thing we hope recessing Con- 
gressmen have learned, however. That is 
that simply voting down harmful adminis- 
tration legislation isn’t enough to do any- 
thing worth while about the Nation’s present 
ills. Some beneficial legislation is needed 
also and we suggest *hat Congress quit try- 
ing to patch up administration bills and 
write a few of its own—particularly in the 
industrial labor relations field. 





A Fair Trial for Gen. Draja Mihailovich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN TH2 HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I am 









































































inserting in the Recorp some material 
relative to the case of Gen. Draja Mi- 
hailovich. It is my sincere hope that 
Mihailovich will be given a fair trial and 
that all the evidence will be made public. 
I am also very desirous that all Ameri- 
can witnesses will be allowed to testify 
so that they can contribute of their first- 
hand knowledge to the aid and assistance 
rendered to them during their service in 
Yugoslavia. 


COMMITTEE FOR A FAIR TRIAL FOR 
DraJA MIHAILOVICH, 
New York, April 29, 1946. 
The Hon. M1Ixe MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington. D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD: I enclose 
a copy of an appeal which will be given to 
Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson next 
week with the additional signatures which 
will have been received by then. We ear- 
nestly hope that you will join us in this plan 
for elementary justice. 

Our committee does not presume to pass 
judgment on General Mihailovich, but we 
believe that Mihailovich is entitled to a fair 
trial and that a fair trial entails the right to 
choose counsel and the right to subpena wit- 
nesses. This position has been taken in 
strong editorials in such independent news- 
papers as the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post, which are enclosed. It was also 
expressed in the United States Government's 
request to Marshal Tito which he rejected. 
But we believe that if public opinion makes 
itself heard our Government can bring 
enough diplomatic and economic pressure to 
bear to reverse Marshal Tito’s decision. If 
not, his government itself would stand con- 
demned. 

The confession which the Yugoslav prose- 
cutors claim to have obtained from Mihailo- 
vich does not, in our opinion, obviate the 
necessity for an open trial to which all ma- 
terial witnesses are subpenaed. Such con- 
fessions have been the rule rather than the 
exception in totalitarian countries ever since 
the Reichstag fire trial. As a matter of fact, 
American liaison and intelligence officers, 
who were at General Mihailovich’s head- 
quarters, are in a position directly to refute 
certain of the charges against him to which 
some of his followers are alleged to have 
confessed. 

Six hundred rescued American airmen, who 
feel that they owe their liberty and perhaps 
their lives to General Mihailovich’s forces, 
are presenting a petition to President Tru- 
man asking that their testimony be consid- 
ered by any court which tries General 
Mihailovich. 

Since time is pressing and a man’s life 
hangs in the balance we would appreciate 
hearing as early as possible whether we may 
use your name as a signer of this appeal, and 
in addition to signing, we are confident that 
you will speak out on the floor of the House 
against this miscarriage of justice. We hope 
you will join us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip Martin, Secretary. 





May 1, 1946. 

Mr. DAviIp MARTIN, 
Secretary, Committee for a Fair Trial 
for Draja Mihailovich, New York, N. Y. 
DeAR Mr. Martin: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of April 29 and also 
copy of your communication to the Honor- 
able James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
relative to your desire to bring about a fair 
trial for Draja Mihailovich. I have read a 


great deal of material about the case of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich, and I want you to know 
that I agree with you wholeheartedly in your 
statement that he is entitled to a fair trial 
and that a fair trial entails the right to 
choose counsel and the right to subpena wit- 
nesses, 
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No one should presume to pass judgment 
upon General Mihailovich before such a trial 
is held, and I am gratified to note that the 
American State Department has exemplified 
the American sense of justice and honor in- 
volved in this particular case and has taken 
the initiative in providing that American 
personnel be permitted to testify at the trial. 

I am of the opinion that the case of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich is an Allied, rather than an 
exclusive Yugoslav, concern and I am there- 
fore happy to join with you in urging that 
the American Government request that the 
Yugoslav Government turn over to an in- 
ternational tribunal General Mihailovich and 
all the evidence against him, to be considered 
under the jurisdiction of the UNO or in some 
other mutually satisfactory manner. 

Like you, I do not presume to declare 
General Mihailovich either guilty or inno- 
cent, but I do believe that if our State and 
War Departments possess documents bearing 
on the guilt or innocence of General Mihailo- 
vich, then in whatever manner the trial takes 
place it is morally incumbent upon the Amer- 
ican Government to make these documents 
available. 

I should like to see to it also that Amer- 
ican officers who were attached to Mihailo- 
vich during the course of the war, as well 
as the American airmen who were rescued 
by him, be subpenaed to testify for him in 
the forthcoming trial. 

You may be certain of my interest in this 
matter and my desire to bring about a fair 
trial for Gen. Draja Mihailovich. 

Must clcse now, but with best wishes 
always, I am 

Most sincerely. 





To the Honorable JAMEs F. BYRNES, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. SEecrETARY: We, the undersigned, are 
addressing this appeal to you, Mr. Secretary, 
because we feel that the American sense of 
justice and American honor are involved in 
the case of Gen. Draja Mihailovich, who, ac- 
cording 1o reports from Belgrade, .is shortly 
to be brought up on trial for treason. We 
congratulate you on the initiative which you 
have already taken in requesting that Amer- 
ican personnel be permitted to testify at the 
trial. We do not believe, however, that the 
American Government can let the matter 
stand at the blunt refusal of the Yugoslav 
Government to permit such testimony. 

The “confession” which the Yugoslav 
prosecutors claim to have obtained from 
Mihailovich does not, in our opinion, obviate 
the necessity for an open trial to which all 
material witnesses are subpenaed. Under 
totalitarian law, a man can be convicted on 
the basis of his confession alone. Demo- 
cratic law on the other hand, recognizing the 
possibility that confessions may be obtained 
under duress, takes the stand that a case 
can be decided only on the basis of all avail- 
able material evidence. The confession of 
Van der Lubbe at the Reichstag fire trial is 
only one of several modern instances which 
have provoked the skepticism of the demo- 
cratic world. 

In view of these facts: That General Mi- 
hailovich was the leader of the first effective 
anti-Nazi guerrilla army in Europe; that he 
served for almost 3 years under the direct 
command of allied middle east headquar- 
ters; that his forces contributed signally to 
the Allied victory in Africa by disrupting 
Axis traffic on the vital Belgrade-Nish- 
Salonika line; that his services to the Allied 
cause’ were recognized in telegrams of appre- 
ciation addressed to him by Admiral Sir 
Alan Cunningham, Air Marshal Tedder, and 
finally by General Eisenhower on New Year’s 
Day, 1943; that American officers attached to 
Mihailovich at various times have submitted 
positive reports on his movernent and his 
activities; that General Mihailovich has 
turned over to American military authori- 
ties over 600 American airmen rescued by his 
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forces in areas under his control; that the 
case of General Mihailovich has already been 
prejudged by the Yugolsav Government 
which announced long ago that the General, 
when captured, would be “executed after a 
fair trial’; in view of all these facts, Mr. 
Secretary, we believe that the case of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich is an Allied, rather than an 
exclusively Yugoslav concern, and we would 
therefore urge that the American Govern- 
ment request of the Yugoslav Government 
that General Mihailovich, together with the 
evidence against him, be turned over to an 
international tribunal, which could be con- 
stituted under the jurisdiction of the UNO, 
or in some other mutually satisfactory 
manner. 

We do not presume to declare General 
Mihailovich either guilty or innocent. But 
we believe that if the State Department and 
the War Department possess documents bear- 
ing on the guilt or innocence of General 
Mihailovich, then, in whatever venue the 
trial takes place, it is morally incumbent 
upon the American Government to make 
these documents available. In order to put 
at rest any fear that such documents are 
being withheld for diplomatic reasons, and 
in order that the American public may be 
fully informed, we would urge that all in- 
formation on General Mihailovich and the 
Chetnik movement, together with all infor- 
mation on Marshal Tito and the Partisan 
movement, be released for publication im- 
mediately. 

We also believe it to be morally incumbent 
on the American Government to insist fur- 
ther that American officers who were at- 
tached to Mihailovich and American airmen 
who were rescued by him be subpenaed to 
testify at the forthcoming trial. 

If such testimony is not permitted, then 
we must declare in advance that it will be 
impossible to have any confidence in the 
findings of the court. 

The undersigned are convinced, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the case of Gen. Draja Mihailovich 
is not a matter on which the American Gov- 
ernment or the American people can afford 
to remain silent. To recapitulate, we would 
urge that the American Government use its 
strongest influence to see that General Mi- 
hailovich is turned over to an inter-Allied 
tribunal; that he be given the right to choose 
American or other Allied counsel; that the 
defense be permitted to subpena as witnesses 
American officers and airmen; and that the 
State Department and the American Mili- 
tary Intelligence place at the disposal of the 
court whatever information they may have 
bearing on the case. 

In doing these things, the American Gov- 
ernment would be acting in the spirit of that 
section of the Yalta Agreement which guar- 
anteed the maintenance of constitutional 
rights and the safeguarding of personal and 
political freedom. It would also be acting 
in harmony with the conditions of the Tito- 
Subasich agreement, which stated that “the 
organization of a judiciary system based on 
democratic principles is to be one of the first 
tasks of the Government.” 

Sumner Welles; John Dewey; William 
Green; Dorothy Thompson; Roger 
Baldwin; Oswald Garrison Villard; 
Capt. Walter Mansfield, member 
of American Military Mission to 
General Mihailovich; the Right 
Reverend Bishop William T. Man- 
ning; the Very Reverend Robert 
I. Gannon, S. J.; the Reverend Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes; Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings; Norman Thomas; 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer; Eddie Dow- 
ling; Miriam Hopkins; Ray Brock; 
Dr. William C. Bohn; Christopher 
Emmet; George Creel; Fred Vane 
derschmid; William Philip Simms; 
Representative Clare Boothe Luce; 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve; 
Thomas C. Hart; Thomas K. Fin- 
letter. 


Senator 
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PRESS SEEKS IMPARTIAL TRIAL FOR MIHAILOVICH 
BEFORE INTERNATIONAL COURT 


(From an editorial in the New York Times, 
March 27, 1946) 


A loser in the Balkans, whether it be 
merely in a palace revolution or in a global 
war, can expect short shrift from the victor. 
Such probably will be the fate of Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich, Five years ago he was called 
a hero by most of the democratic world as 
he rallied a guerrilla army to fight the Ger- 
mans after Belgrade had fallen. Then he 
became a legend. Now he is a prisoner, 
hunted down and captured in a cave with 
the 1l-man remnant of what once was re- 
ported as an army of 300,000. * * * 

* * * Mihailovich is too important a 
historical figure for the world to permit his 
summary trial and execution. If for no other 
reason than his early resistance to the Ger- 
mans—and there does not appear to be any 
ground for believing that it was not sincere 
and important to the Allied cause in 1941— 
Mihailovich deserves a fair and exhaustive 
trial before the world. Appeals to this end 
are being addressed to the UNO. ‘Traitor or 
patriot? The world has a right to know be- 
yond any shadow of a doubt. Yugoslavia 
would be well advised, we believe, to turn 
over Mihailovich and its evidence against 
him to an international tribunal. 


(From an editorial in the Washington Post, 
April 10, 1946) 

Marshal Tito’s government has curtly re- 
jected a formal request by the United States 
Government that some of the American offi- 
cers who were saved by the Serbian Chetniks 
from death or capture be permitted to testify 
at the trial of Gen. Draja Mihailovich. The 
Yugoslav Government in its reply did not 
deny that General Mihailovich had sheltered 
American and British airmen shot or forced 
down over the Balkans and had aided them 
to escape. It merely pointed out that he 
had done this from selfish and unworthy 
motives, namely, the hope of getting Allied 
assistance and especially arms for his forces. 
Thus the implication is that any testimony 
American officers might give on this point 
would be ipso facto irrelevant to the main 
charge that General Mihailovich collaborated 
with his ostensible enemies, the Germans, 
for the purpose of making war against 
aa Fe 8 

* * * The truth, however, is that both the 
British and American Governmerts have a 
certain moral responsibility in seeing that 
full justice, according to our own understand- 
ing of that word, is done. Moreover, it would 
be dangerous as well as hypocritical to evade 
this responsibility. After all, it was not 
without diplomatic encouragement that the 
Serbian military leaders undertook the revo- 
lution which led to the invasion of their 
country and the destruction of their capital. 
It is also true that the many Allied promises 
of assistance to General Mihailovich were 
very imperfectly kept. Finally, it is true 
that, despite these promises, the bulk of 
Allied military assistance in Yugoslavia was 
given, for strategic reasons, not to Mihail- 
ovich but to his enemy Marshal Tito, thereby 
enabling him to seize and hold the power 
he now possesses. Thus the failure of Great 
Britain and the United States to insist upon 
open and impartial justice for General 
Mihailovich would vastly increase existing 
bitterness and suspicion among Communists 
and non-Communists everywhere in the 
world, and would make all future statements, 
promises or pledges by either of these powers 
open to the deepest skepticism. 

This being so, the case of General Mihail- 
ovich contains a serious threat to world 
amity and peace. As such it may properly be 
brought before the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 
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GALVESTON, Trex., October 18, 1944. 
Hon. CoNSTANINE FOTITCH, 
Yugoslavia Ambassador, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you this letter in 
answer to an article that I read in a recent 
copy of News Week, in relation to Gen. Draja 
Mihailovich, to whom I owe my life. Allow 
me to introduce myself: I am Gus T. Brown, 
Jr., I was in the first crew of American air- 
men to parachute in the Free Mountains of 
Yugoslavia, and was rescued by the Chetniks. 
When I read the article, saying that the 
Chetniks were collaborating with the Ger- 
mans, it made me angry, because I lived with 
them for a period of 5 months. They saved 
me from the Germans not only once, but 
six or seven times, and I do not think that 
I would be here today if General Mihailo- 
vich’s forces were collaborating with the 
enemy. 

Sir, I wish that I could tell the right peo- 
ple that the Chetniks are on the right side. 
I was the only American airmen to have the 
honor of meeting and talking to General 
Mihailovich. He gave me pictures of him- 
self, which I requested, and I told him when 
I got back to America that I would try to 
see the right people and do all I could for 
him and his wonderful organization, by tell- 
ing the people that he was fighting for the 
common cause. 

Sir, I was in the first crew of American air- 
men to fall in your country, and I have 
never been treated better in my life. The 
people gave us all they had: clothes, food, 
beds, and friendship that I will never forget. 
Sir, I made a promise, and I would like to 
hold good to it if possible, and you know what 
the promise is, sir. If you see fit to have me 
come to Washington, I will be at your serv- 
ice. If you request it I am sure the Army 
would approve. I am in hopes that you will 
answer this letter, and I remain. 

Respectfully yours, 
Starr Sct. Gus T. Brown, Jr., 
Two Hundred and Second Base Unit, 
GAAF, Galveston, Tez. 





From Clay to Roses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. EARL R. LEWIS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. LEWIS. ‘Mr. Speaker, Ohio is a 
great State agriculturally, industrially, 
and intellectually. We have produced in 
Ohio during the years many men of let- 
ters whoSe writings have been widely 
read. There is, Mr. Speaker, living in 
my district at the present time, a man 
who has written a great deal in verse and 
who has taken for his inspiration many 
and varied subjects. His name is Judge 
Harry Brokaw, and he lives in the city 
of East Liverpool, the pottery center of 
the United States. The pottery industry 
has been the inspiration for a very beau- 
tiful poem which he has written depict- 
ing the process of the transformation of 
the clay into the beautifully furnished 
and decorated potteryware. His poem is 
entitled “From Clay to Roses” and is as 
follows: 

FROM CLAY TO ROSES 

(By Harry Brokaw) 
While walking through the shop one day, 
I saw the men there loading clay. 
They took it from the bins, this crew, 
And added flint and feldspar, too. 





The load, when weighed, by car was sent, 
And straight into the blunger went, . 
Where clay, and flint, and feldspar, too, 
Were mixed with water through and through. 


It crossed the sifters, working fast, 
And through the agitators passed, 
Then filter press, the next in line, 
Received the “slip’’ so soft and fine. 


They pressed the water out with skill, 
And fed the clay to pugging mill. 

The product then, without a stop, 

Was passed into the old clay shop. 


There next by batter-out ’twas caught, 
And very thin like pie crust wrought, 
Then flung upon the jigger wheel, 

And finished with the tools of steel. 


In form it then was like a plate, 

But only mud, at any rate 

Until they dried it through and through, 
For slightest moisture would not do. 


A sagger next it helped to fill, 

And went into the biscuit kiln, 

To there receive the intense heat 
That such a plate must always meet. 


In biscuit ware-room:then we learn, 


They brushed and stamped the plate, in 
turn, 


And next applied a glaze so white 
In dipping room, to make it right. 


Again in sagger, as before, 

It goes to get the fire, once more, 
For firing makes the color true, 
And firing brings the luster new. 


A dinner plate so round and true, 

A dinner plate of beauty, too. 

For half the world it now would do, 

But watch it one more process through. 


The Decorator, for his part, 

Applies the lessons of his art, 

And leaves there clustering round its brim, 
A dream of roses neat and trim. 


A touch of fire, *tis understood, 

Then ties the roses on for good, 

And we behold a dinner plate 

On which a queen might dine in state. 


From clay to roses is the span 

That fills the life of truest man. 

Some folks remain but lumps of clay 
Through all the time they're on life’s way. 


Most men will pass beyond the “slip,” 
And even reach the whited dip; 

Are shaped a bit upon the wheel, 

And finished with the tools of steel; 


But some are broken ere the day 
The luster comes upon the clay; 

Not meant for kilns of fiery heat, 
Nor fit for crucial tests to meet. 


A goodly few the luster white 

Will have to make the world more bright, 
But who will get the final touch 

That adds the beauty, Oh, so much? 


The Master Decorator’s touch, 

That smoothes and brightens life so much; 
That brings the roses into view, 

And makes the man so good and true. 


It will be he who stands the test, 
Endures the things of life the best; 
Who renders service where he can, 
And lifts the load of fellow man. 





Our Future Army 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I enclose a 

















































thoughtful editorial appearing in the 
Millville Republican on April 11, 1946, 
dealing with our future Army, the read- 
ing of which, I feel, may benefit the 
membership. The editorial follows: 


Legislators are weighing the advisability of 
increasing the pay of men in the armed 
forces in order to make military service at- 
tractive enough to entice capable and re- 
sponsible men into uniform. The plan has 
merit. 

At the present time there is talk of in- 
creasing the pay of all men in the armed 
forces $400 per year, plus board, clothing, 
and medical care. 

At first thought it might seem to some 
that $1,000 per year for a common soldier is 
exorbitant. Under the present base rate 
of $50 per month, American soldiers are the 
best paid in the world. On the other hand, 
soldiers in the American Army are the best 
in the world and as such are entitled to the 
higher rate of pay. But there is more to 
the problem than that. 

America, whether we like it or not, must 
compete in war and in peace with nations 
which sport professional armies. If those 
around us have a standing professional 
army, then the United States must have one, 
too. And the only way to get the kind of 
an Army we want and need is to pay en- 
listed men enough money to cause them to 
weigh an Army career against one in civil- 
jan life. The armed forces will be com- 
pelled to compete with civilian employers 
in the future and, in order to do so suc- 
cessfully, the Army must pay comparable 
wages. 

The highly trained men needed in a mod- 
ern army must also be taken into considera- 
tion. During the war years many sergeants 
were doing a job requiring specialized train- 
ing which could have netted them $100 or 
more weekly as a Civilian. A sergeant’s pay 
is $78 a month, plus 50 percent, if he flew 
and 20 percent for overseas service. Mean- 
while, the sergeant was risking his life every 
minute while the civilian job would have 
provided security. 

The American reaction to a large profes- 
sional army has never been good. It is not 
good now. But there is no choice. We need 
a large standing army now and we will no 
doubt need one for years to come. There 
are only two ways to provide the men to 
staff such an organization. Either Selective 
Service will have to continue for years, or 
military service must be made attractive to 
the young men of the Nation. This is a 
democracy and in a democracy compulsory 
military service is not looked upon with 
favor. 





Saving Our Grain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, April 27, I released 
an open letter to those concerned with 
the existing world food crisis which I 
shall include with these brief remarks. 
On Tuesday it was announced after a 
conference at the Department of Agri- 
culture that distillers are to be cut to 
3 days’ operation and limited to a use of 
not more than two and one-half million 
bushels of grain in the month of May. 
If they use no more than two and one- 
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half million bushels, this will be only 
about one-third the amount they used 
in February and will represent a substan- 
tial gain in saving grain. In my opinion, 
however, and under the present desper- 
ate circumstances, two and one-half mil- 
lion bushels is just two and one-half mil- 
lion bushels too much. Admitting that 
this will be low-grade grain, and that 
some of it might not be fit for human 
consumption, nonetheless it certainly 
could be used for livestock feed, thus re- 
lieving the acute shortage of such feed 
and possibly releasing some better grain 
for human uses. f 

I am glad of the progress made, but 
hope very earnestly we may follow this 
matter to its logical conclusion. Inci- 
dentally, two and one-half million bush- 
els per month is approximately equal to 
the total prewar use of grain by the dis- 
tilleries of the United States. 

The open letter previously referred to 
follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE HONORABLE HARRY 5S. 
TRUMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES; 
THE HONORABLE CLINTON P. ANDERSON, SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE; THE HONORABLE FI- 
ORELLA H. LAGUARDIA, DIRECTOR GENERAL, 
UNRRA; THE HONORABLE HERBERT HOOVER, 
DIRECTOR OF THE EMERGENCY FAMINE COM- 
MITTEE; AND EVERYONE ELSE CONCERNED 
ABOUT THE EXISTING WORLD-FOOD CRISIS, FROM 
REPRESENTATIVE JERRY VOORHIS OF CALIFOR- 
NIA 


GENTLEMEN: Today’s newspapers have re- 
vealed the tragic fact that we are falling 
farther and farther behind in our commit- 
ments to feed the world’s starving peoples. 
For the first 20 days of April, we fell short of 
our goal by 198,000 tons (7,425,000 bushels). 
The cumulative deficit since January 1 now 
amounts to 512,000 tons (19,200,000 bushels). 

We must, now, immediately, do every- 
thing that we can possibly do to make more 
grain available—no longer, regrettably, to 
prevent starvation, but to limit starvation 
as much as possible. Restrictions on flour 
milling, bread, livestock feeding, and other 
major uses of grain are undoubtedly neces- 
sary. But such restrictions are increasingly 
difficult to justify so long as we continue to 
neglect the tremendous savings possible by 
halting at once the excessive use of food- 
stuffs and feedstuffs in alcoholic-beverage 
manufacture. 

Beer production has been reduced to 170 
percent of last year’s level, and it may be 
that further reduction would be difficult; but 
in the case of hard liquors, there is an ample 
supply in warehouses to maintain sales 
without further production, and a complete 
stoppage of production for the next 90 to 120 
days is both desirable and feasible, if we are 
really todo everything that we can to feed 
the starving. 

Whisky distillers used 13,000,000 bushels 
of precious grains in January and February, 
and it is estimated that since then they have 
been using substantially in excess of 4,000,000 
bushels per month. Thus, from January 1 to 
April 20, they used about 20,000,000 bushels 
of grain. Distillers alone account for the en- 
tire deficit in our grain shipments to date. 

Distillers are now believed to hold an in- 
ventory of about 6,000,000 bushels of grain 
which could immediately be made available 
to release an equal quantity of wheat for 
shipment overseas. Distillers’ stocks of 
grain, if immediately dispatched to Europe, 
would nearly make up our April deficit to 
date. 

Distillers are now authorized to use at 
least 8,000,000 bushels of grain in the next 
60 days, if they are not stopped. 

Some distillers have been waging a vigor- 
ous campaign to remain in production, put 
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their arguments are specious, as the follow- 
ing facts clearly show: 

1. Congressional proposals simply call for 
the temporary halting of the wasteful use 
of grains for whiskey production. Distillers 
have about 400,000,000 gallons of whiskey 
and spirits on hand, according to Alcohol 
Tax Unit statistics, which is enough to main- 
tain sales at present rates for years to come. 

2. As for employment in the distilling 
industry, the great bulk of labor is employed 
in the rectifying, bottling and distribution 
ends of the business, which would be little 
affected by a temporary shutdown. The 
relatively few employees directly engaged in 
production could undoubtedly be retained 
for maintenance, repairs, and other impor- 
tant work. It should also be noted that 
newspaper and magazine advertising would 
undoubtedly be maintained at present levels, 
along with sales. 

3. The amount of grain consumed by dis- 
tillers is significant. Not only is it equiva- 
lent to our deficit to Europe to date, but also 
it is important in terms of human lives. 
The 8,000,000 bushels distillers are scheduled 
to use in the next 60 days would feed 
14,000,000 people for that 60 days, according 
to the Department of Agriculture’s Bureau 
of Human Nutrition. 

4. The types of grain consumed by distillers 
can be used to feed human beings or livestock, 
which are the two principal jobs for grain 
today. Most of the grain being used by dis- 
tillers is low-grade corn, which, however, is 
entirely suitable for livestock feeding, and 
which has been used in tremendous quanti- 
ties to feed livestock in recent months. If 
distillers’ use of such corn was stopped, it 
would be fed in place of wheat, which could 
then be used for bread or shipped abroad. 
All grains used by distillers could similarly 
be used to feed livestock and thus would 
make more wheat available for human beings. 
Moreover, because of the shortage of wheat, 
we are now forced to ship both corn and oat- 
meal abroad, and undoubtedly much of the 
distillers’ grains could be used directly for 
human consumption. 

5. As for the production of by-product 
feed in distilleries, the facts are that distillers 
recover less than one-third of the original 
grain, and principally the protein content 
in a form that can be used only for livestock 
and poultry feeding. This is valuable and 
desirable, but two-thirds of the grain used 
in making whisky are totally lost both for 
animals and human feeding. 

There can be no justification for per- 
mitting any longer the diversion of precious 
grains from human feeding to whisky mak- 
ing. It is regrettable that it has been per- 
mitted so long. The gain in human lives by 
temporarily shutting down whisky dis- 
tilleries is certainly well worth the small price 
in terms of minor dislocation of the distilling 
industry. 

Very truly yours, 
JERRY VoOORHIS. 





Labor Relations in Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 18, 1946 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
included with my remarks a summary 
of the labor laws and practices which 
have been operating on the whole so 
successfully in Sweden. Under leave to 
extend my remarks today I wish to in- 
clude a summary of the labor relations 
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regulations which were put into effect in 

anada during the war and which are 
currently in effect and expected to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
section entitled “Unfair Practices” and 
the section “Enforcement and Penalties,” 
both unions and employers are made re- 
sponsible under the law for carrying out 
faithfully contracts arrived at by col- 
lective bargaining. Whenever such pro- 
posals are suggested in this country, 
some groups insist they are “Anti-labor” 
and are intended to crush unions. Ap- 
parently laws to that effect have not 
been so regarded in either Sweden or 
Canada. What they have done is not to 
destroy unions, but rather to outline a 
pattern along which both unions and 
employers must proceed in pursuing 
their legitimate objectives, with results 
which are in the long run bound to be 
beneficial to both groups and to the pub- 
lic interest, which must always be para- 
mount. 


LABOR RELATIONS IN CANADA 


Labor relations in Canada have been con- 
ducted since March 20, 1944, under the pro- 
visions of the “Wartime Labor Relations 
Regulations” (P. C. 1003), which provide for 
machinery and procedure for the recognition 
of trade-unions and the establishment of 
collective bargaining. These regulations are 
administered by the Minister of Labor for 
Canada through the Wartime Labor Rela- 
tions Board created by the regulations and 
conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
which the minister is authorized by the regu- 
lations to appoint. The regulations remain 
currently in effect. There follows a summary 
of the provisions of these regulations. 


COVERAGE OF REGULATIONS 


Employees covered by the regulations are 
those (1) who are employed on or in connec- 
tion with operations essential to the efficient 
prosecution of the war; (2) who are engaged 
in work that is ordinarily within the legis- 
lative authority of the Canadian Parliament, 
including such work as has been or may be 
declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or for the advantage of 
two or more of the provinces; and (3) who 
are ordinarily under the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of a provincial legislature but to 
whom the provincial legislature has applied 
the national regulations. 

The term “employee” as defined specific- 
ally excludes a person employed in a con- 
fidential capacity or having authority to em- 
ploy or discharge employees. No employee 
ceases to be such by reason only of his ceasing 
to work as a result of a lockout, strike or his 
wrongful dismissal. 

CERTIFICATION OF BARGAINING REPRESENTATIVES 

Bargaining representatives for the em- 
ployees of any employer are certified by the 
Wartime Labor Relations Board after the 
board determines that such representatives 
were regularly and properly chosen by the 
employees involved. The employes of any 
employer may elect bargaining representa- 
tivs by a majority vote of the employees af- 
fected, or, if more than one employer and 
their employees wish to negotiate a coliec- 
tive agreement, the employees of such em- 
ployers may elect representatives by a ma- 
jority vote of the employees affected of each 
employer. If the majority of the employees 
of any employer are members of one trade- 
union, that union may elect or appoint its 
officers or other persons to be the bargain- 
ing representatives. Likewise, if more than 
one employer and their employees desire to 
negotiate an agreement and the majority of 
the employees affected of each employer are 
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members of one trade-union, that union may 
elect or appoint its officers or other persons 
as bargaining representatives for all the em- 
ployees affected. Employees are deemed to 
be members of a trade-union if they have in 
writing requested the union to elect or ap- 
point bargaining representatives on their 
behalf. Trade-unions composed of members 
of a craft may elect or appoint representa- 
tives for employees belonging to the craft if 
under established union practice they are 
distinguishable from the employees as a 
whole. Two or more trade-unions may, by 
agreement, join in electing bargaining repre- 
sentatives. 

Following the election or appointment of 
bargaining representatives, application may 
be made to the Wartime Labor Relations 
Board for their certification as bargaining 
representatives of the employees affected. 
After the board-determines by an examina- 
tion of records, by a vote or otherwise, that 
the representatives were properly and regu- 
larly elected or appointed, and that the unit 
of employees concerned is one appropriate 
for collective bargaining, it certifies them as 
the bargaining representatives and specifies 
the unit of employees on whose behalf they 
are authorized to act. The collective-bar- 
gaining agreement negotiated by such repre- 
sentatives becomes binding on every em- 
ployee in the specified unit of employees. 

New bargaining representatives may be 
elected at any time after 10 months of the 
term of the collective agreement have ex- 
pired. If new representatives are certified, 
they are substituted for the previous bar- 
gaining representatives as a party to the 
agreement in question, and as such may give 
notice of the termination thereof as pro- 
vided in the agreement or by the wartime 
labor relations regulations. 


NEGOTIATION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT 


Following the certification of the bargain- 
ing representatives, the parties may be re- 
quired to enter into negotiations by 10 days’ 
clear notice served by either party. They 
are then required to negotiate in good faith 
and make every reasonable effort to conclude 
an agreement. If negotiations have con- 
tinued for 30 days and either party believes 
that an agreement will not be completed 
in a reasonable time, it may request the 
Wartime Labor Board to intervene. Upon 
receipt of such a request, the Board refers 
the matter to the Minister of Labor, who, 
within 3 days, instructs a conciliation officer 
to confer with the parties. Within 14 days 
or such longer period as the Minister may 
allow, the conciliation officer reports to the 
Minister the matters, if any, upon which the 
parties cannot agree and his recommenda- 
tions as to whether a conciliation board 
should be appointed. If a conciliation board 
is recommended, the Minister appoints a 
three-member board, after securing from the 
parties to the negotiations their recommen- 
dations of persons to be menibers of the 
board. The conciliation board then attempts 
to effect an agreement between the parties 
and, in any event, reports the results of its 
efforts and its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Minister within 14 days of the 
appointment of its chairman, or such longer 
period as may be agreed upon by the parties 
or allowed by the Minister. If such report 
shows that the board has been unable to 
effect an agreement, the Minister sends a 
copy of the report to the parties, and he 
may publish it in such manner as he thinks 
fit. 

Every party to a collective agreement and 
every employee upon whom a collective agree- 
ment is made binding by the regulations is 
bound to do everything he is, by the agree- 
ment, required to do and to abstain from 
doing anything he is required not to do. 

Every agreement entered into is deemed to 
run for a period of not less than 1 year and 
may not be canceled within that period 
without the consent of the board. When any 








agreement is by its terms to run for more 
than 1 year, it must contain or is deemed to 
contain a provision for termination at any 
time after 1 year on 2 months’ notice by 
either party. Upon 10 days’ notice within the 
period of 2 months prior to the date of ex- 
piration, either party may require the other 
to enter into negotiations for the renewal 
of the agreement. 


SETTLEMENT OF GRIEVANCES 


Every agreement entered into is required 
to contain a provision establishing a pro- 
cedure for the final settlement, without 
stoppage of work, of differences concerning 
its interpretation or violation. 


UNFAIR PRACTICES 


Employers may not (1) dominate or inter- 
fere with the formation or administration 
of a union or employees’ organization; (2) 
refuse to employ any person because of mem- 
bership in a union; (3) impose any condition 
in the contract of employment seeking to re- 
strain an employee from exercising rights 
under the regulations; (4) seek by any means 
to compel an employee to refuse to join or 
continue to be a member of a union. Coer- 
cion or intimidation of any kind to compel a 
person to join a union is not permitted. This 
provision, however, does not prohibit the in- 
clusion of any provision relating to union 
membership in an agreement. 

Unions may not, except with the consent 
of the employers, attempt, at the employee's 
place of employment during working hours, 
to persuade an employee to join a union. 
Unions may not support, encourage, condone 
or engage in a slow-down or other such ac- 
tivity designed to restrict or limit production. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


As defined in the regulation, the term 
“lockout” includes the closing af a place of 
employment, a suspension of work, or a re- 
fusal by an employer to continue to employ 
a number of his employees, done to compel 
his employees, to aid another employer to 
compel his employees, to accept terms of em- 
ployment. “Strike” or “to go on strike” in- 
cludes the cessation of work by a body of 
employees acting in combination or a con- 
certed refusal or a refusal under a common 
understanding of a number of employees to 
continue to work for an employer, done to 
compel their employer, or to aid other em- 
ployees to compel their employer, to accept 
terms of employment. 

Employees may not go on strike until (1) 
bargaining representatives have been elected 
or appointed, and (2) an attempt has been 
made to effect an agreement and 14 days 
have elapsed since the Conciliation Board re- 
ported to the Minister. Likewise, where ap- 
plication has been made for certification of 
bargaining representatives, the employer may 
not declare or cause a lockout until 14 days 
have elapsed since the Conciliation Board 
reported to the Minister. 

No employer who is a party to a collective 
agreement may declare or cause a lockout, 
and no employee bound thereby may go on 
strike during the term of the agreement. 

Where an employer proposes a change in 
the existing terms of employment and a dis- 
pute arises by reason thereof, the employer 
may not, without the consent of the em- 
ployees affected, make such change effective 
until 2 months have elapsed from the date 
when the employer notified the employees of 
such proposed change. 


INFORMATION 


Each party to a collective agreement is 
required to file a copy of the agreement with 
the Wartime Labor Rilations Board. The 
regulations also require every employers’ or- 
ganization, trade union, and employees’ or- 
ganization to furnish to its members within 
3 months of the end of its fiscal year a state- 
ment of its income and expenditures. The 
Board may require a copy of such statement 
to be filed with it. 





The Board is authorized to require organ- 
izations affected by an application for certi- 
fication of bargaining representatives or by 
an existing agreement to file with the Board 
a statutory declaration stating the names and 
addresses of its officers or a copy of its con- 
stitution and bylaws. 


ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES 


The regulations prescribe specific penalties 
for any employer, employee, trade union, 
employees’ organization or employers’ or- 
ganization who contravenes any of the pro- 
visions of the regulations. Penalties pre- 
scribed, upon summary conviction, are: 

1. For every employer who causes a lock- 
out contrary to the regulations, a fine of 
not more than $500 for each day or part of a 
day that the lockout exists. 

2. For every employee who goes on strike 
contrary to the regulations, a fine of not 
more than $20 for each day or part of a day 
that he is on strike. 

3. For every trade union and other em- 
ployees’ organization that authorizes a strike 
contrary to the regulations, a fine of not 
more than $200 for each day or part of a day 
that the strike continues. 

4. For every person or organization who 
contravenes any of the provisions of the reg- 
ulations and for which contravention no ex- 
press penalty is provided, a penalty of not 
more than $100 in the case of an individual; 
and if a corporation, employers’ organization, 
employees’ organization or trade union, a 
penalty of not more than $500. 

The regulations prescribe as an indictable 
offense the attempt of any person to cor- 
ruptly influence a person concerned in the 
administration or enforcement of the regu- 
lations, or the acceptance by any such person 
charged with the administration of the regu- 
lations of any such corrupt offer, compensa- 
tion, etc. A fine of not exceeding $5,000 and 
imprisonment for not to exceed 5 years is 
prescribed for such offense. 

If an employers’ organization, corporation, 
trade union, or empioyees’ organization is 
guilty of an offense under the regulations, 
any officer of such organization, corporation, 
or union who assented to the commission of 
the offense is a party to and guilty of the 
offense. 

Prosecution for an offense under the regu- 
lations may not be instituted unless the 
Wartime Labor Relations Board gives its con- 
sent. In determining whether such consent 
should be granted, the Board may take into 
consideration disciplinary measures taken by 
an employers’ organization or a trade union 
or employees’ organization against the ac- 
cused. 





Armenian Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 17, 1946 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me at the mass meet- 
ing held under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Armenian Rights at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, April 28, 1946: 

The Chinese symbol for crisis is composed 
of two elements—one signifies danger and the 
other opportunity. Mankind faces a crisis 
today—on an international level—which will 
tax the ingenuity of every human. We are 
attempting to negotiate—with wisdom and 
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integrity—the painful transition between two 
areas. The atom bomb has blown the normal 
standards of power politics to smithereens. 
Old problems have assumed new propor- 
tions; new problems have arisen—world prob- 
lems, humanity problems. 

It may be said with certainty that this 
crisis has the two elements of the Chinese 
symbol—it is fraught with danger and 
equally laden with opportunity. 

Inasmuch as Americans played a great part 
in the pioneering that resulted in the solu- 
tion of atomic fission, we are faced with the 
very special obligation of creating an en- 
vironment wherein peace may flourish and 
endure. Otherwise treaties will be as tissues 
and all formulas in vain. As everyone recog- 
nizes, the two world wars which were fought 
within the life span of one generation have 
caused deep disturbances which forecast pro- 
found and fundamental changes in the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, and psychological 
relationships of nation with nation—man 
with man. 

Europe is staggered by the magnitude of re- 
construction problems. Russia was overrun 
by the enemy, Great Britain clung on haz- 
ardously through many a dark hour, France 
was nearly shattered by the impact of the 
long occupation. War, with its terrible level- 
ing process, did not reach us here. We are 
unscarred—the enemy’s destructive power 
was never unleashed against us. Our deep, 
vital forces remain unimpaired; we are 
younger, more vigcrous, and most fortunate. 
We still enjoy vast resources, despite our 
generosity as the arsenal of democracy. 
America stands today, in the sight and mind 
of many, as the colossus of the world, a posi- 
tion we did not seek, yet a responsibility we 
cannot, dare not, shirk. 

It seems natural to me, therefore, that 
every small naticn, every nationality with a 
grievance—political, economic, or cultural— 
turns to us, in a spirit of touching confidence, 
to enlist the support of American public 
opinion in their proposed solution of their 
varied dilemmas. 

Armenians, among the downtrodden and 
victims of massacre and racked by the fiend- 
ish machinery of Mars, have a right to ap- 
peal to us. We dare not refuse to give them 
a renewal of hope. A consciousness of our 
world leadership and international respon- 
sibility will forbid a return to any former 
“ivory tower” type of isolation and aloftness 
and we will bend to this task of the renova- 
tion of the human spirit. 

Not very many Americans today are aware 
of the sorry plight of a small nation which 
has served for centuries as a gateway to Asia 
Minor. For hundreds of years, Armenia has 
been clutched breathless in the insatible 
maw of ruthless aggressors, ravished and 
tormented by the schemes of the imperial- 
istic powers. Her earth has trembled be- 
neath Xenophon, and Alexander, Mongolians, 
Romans, Arabs, Persians, Kurds. As a re- 
sult, her people have grown discouragingly 
familiar with devastation, starvation, degra- 
dation, impoverishment, and death. In the 
last century, it was Czarist Russia and the 
Ottoman Empire which dominated. Thou- 
sands upon thousands were scourged and 
martyred. And in this our time, it is 
the Turks who still exercise control over the 
land, causing incalculable misery to count- 
less thousands, instigating continuous racial 
and religious persecutions. 

Blazing headlines have made Americans 
Iran-conscious, Balkan-conscious, Manchuria- 
conscious. Americans of Armenian origin 
and Americans interested in Armenia anx- 
iously desire to focus the attention of the 
American public on this little country that 
is so strategically located between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian Sea and draw attention 
to the fact that there too, you will find 
courage, leadership, and tenacity to the 
ideals of freedom and justice and self-gov- 
ernment, despit the long hard years of suf- 
fering, premeditated murder, and the racking 
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flights into exile. With its backdrop of tyr- 
anny and violence, the rapine of Armenia 
has been a sordid spectacie of territorial 
booty, implemented callously and ruthlessly, 
by the proposed and despised Lausanne 
Treaty. 

In 1920, Woodrow Wilson, at the request 
of the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers, 
defined the boundaries of Armenia to in- 
clude substantial portions of territory his- 
torically Armenian which then were and still 
remain in Turkish hands. Nothing was done 
by the League of Nations to supplement this 
decision, although by the Treaty of Sevres 
Turkey agreed in advance to accept Wilson’s 
defining of her boundaries. Meanwhile, at 
that time, American sympathy for the hap- 
less and destitute Armenians was generously 
expressed in donations of money and food 
and the churches of America made a signifi- 
cant and unforgettable contribution to this 
cause. But that was all. 

In December 1923, the Honorable James 
W. Gerard, ex-Ambassador to Germany, sent 
to former President Woodrow Wilson, a copy 
of a memorandum, signed by 110 prominent 
American citizens, against ratification by the 
United States Senate of the Lausanne 
Treaty—the treaty that condones Turkey's 
cruelty to Armenia. Wilson, just prior to his 
death, asknowledged its receipt to Mr. Gerard, 
stating that he “was very glad indeed that you 
and those associated with you hdd undertaken 
to show the Senate the iniquity of that treaty. 
It is indeed iniquitous, and I sincerely hope 
that your protest will be effectual.” 

But power politics prevailed. Our Govern- 
ment then remained indifferent to the plea 
of justice for the Armenians. On Turkey was 
bestowed an accolade in the form of 40 per- 
cent of Armenian land. Thus Turkey was 
rewarded for her treachery as an ally of Ger- 
many. Meanwhile both the Moslem and 
Christian worlds let Armenians suffer. 

But this is not merely a problem of bound- 
aries and, for the Armenians, does not resolve 
at this point. More than a million of their 
countrymen are living as rootless refugees 
in Europe and the Levant and elsewhere. 
These homeless unfortunate compatriots 
serve to illuminate and dramatize the issue 
as does the fate of the Jews in Festung 
Europa. Each group has tasted every depri- 
vation, yet with an indomitable faculty for 
survival, cling to their pitiful lives in the 
hope that their dream will be fulfilled—that 
they will return rejoicing to their homeland— 


that their despair will soon end. These 
displaced Armenians, forced into exile as 
were the Jews, deprived of their natural 
heritage, are haunted by apprehensions due 
to rapidly increasing nationalist trends in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

As the Armenian National Council of 


America has so aptly stated, the creation of 


the United Nations Organization provides 
the occasion for new consideration and final 
solution of the Armenian question 

Through their American spokesmen, 


Armenian people besiege the United Nations 
to assume the unfinished business of the 
defunct League of Nations and place their 
case on the agenda to the end that an equi- 
table settlement may be made, granting 


Armenians the opportunity to resettle within 
the borders of their historic homeland. 

My research disclosed that aside from the 
moral need for action, there is plenty of legal 
grounds for relief. 

As a result of continued protest, the United 
States Senate, although belatedly, refused 
ratification of the Lausanne Treaty and 


formally rejected it January 18, 1927 
Therefore, the Treaty of Sevres of 1920, 
with the Wilsonian boundaries of Turkey 
embraced therein, becomes the keystone of 
our campaign. We rejected the Lausanne 
Treaty and with it the f 
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Armenian provinces into Turkey. Thus the 
United States stands committed to the return 
to Armenia of the land stolen by Turkey. 
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This is & problem which cannot be reviewed 
in a strange half-light. The stalemate must 
begin to dissolve and the Armenians must 
be reassured that they may look forward to 
the day when they will enjoy complete self- 
expression, freedom, and national dignity. 

The only equitable settlement would com- 
pel Turkey to relinquish that part of Ar- 
menia which she now dominates and where a 
million and a half Armenians exist as en- 
forced refugees, homeless and helpless, like 
one on a sea without ashore. The Armenian 
provinces of Turkey, like lost children, must 
be united again with mother Armenia. 

Common humanity demands this, but over 
and beyond that we must not forget our debt 
of gratitude for their devotion to democracy 
and the cause of the United Nations during 
World WarII. As in World War I, they fought 
again with distinction within the armies of 
the United States and the United Nations. 
Fifty generals and over a quarter of a million 
Armenian soldiers of various ranks were in 
the Red Army. The Armenians made their 
sacrifice of “blood, sweat, and tears” for the 
allied victory. 

Armenia has the inalienable right of a 
small nation to complain to seek freedom 
and justice. This should be understandable 
to every American. We Americans fought 
this war with a clear and well-defined pur- 
pose and we must not permit our principles 
to be mocked a second time. We solemnly 
subscribed to the aims and aspirations of the 
Atlantic Charter and affirmed that we “re- 
spect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will 
live; and we wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them.” 

The new position of the United States, as 
that of the most powerful nation on earth, 
the arbiter in the community of nations, is 
one of service and leadership. The powerful 
impetus of the Atlantic Charter must not be 
dissipated. Performance must measure up 
to our profession or the hope that flickers in 
man’s breast will fade out as a guttering 
candle and he will fall prey to all the fears 
that flesh is heir to—a cynical husk without 
a soul, living from moment to moment as 
best he can wherever he can. There is only 
one humanly bearable alternative—to estab- 
lish and defend real freedom for all peoples. 
“Beaten paths are for beaten men”—not to 
go back will be to go forward in peace and 
progress toward the goal we all cherish—un- 
fettered civilization in global terms. 








The OPA’s Shoddy Goods Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is rather interesting to note the 
anxiety of large department stores of 
this country in the preservation of the 
OPA. The full-page advertisements 
which some of these large concerns are 
carrying urging the retention of the 
OPA fail to disclose the real purpose 
these clever merchandising agencies 
have in trying to persuade the people to 
urge upon Congress the extension of 
the OPA. 

It would be more in the interests of 
the consumers, especially the housewives, 
if these merchants, with their large 
warehouses, would disclose the fact that 
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these warehouses, as well as the shelves 
of these merchants, are stored to the 
limit with inferior and shoddy goods 
made under OPA regulations. It is per- 
fectly obvious that until these merchants 
can unload these inferior goods upon the 
consumers of the country they do not 
want to have the legitimate manufac- 
turers begin to produce high-grade fab- 
rics and goods at a lesser price to the 
consumers. 

The manufacturers of high-grade 
fabrics and consumers goods have been 
driven from the field of production, and 
many of the large merchants in the 
metropolitan centers, some of whom have 
a vested interests in the industries mak- 
ing inferior goods, hope that through 
propaganda they can force the great 
masses of the people to urge Congress- 
men to vote against their constituents’ 
interests. A few of the emotional and 
hysterical people who listen to the wild 
screams of Chester Bowles and Paul 
Porter over the radio may have been 
stirred to frenzy over the prospects of 
inflation, but the thoughtful people who, 
after all, are the backbone of this great 
Republic, are not so credulous as to be 
misled by the barrage of propaganda 
laid down by the OPA. The fact that 
45,000 publicity agents are on the Fed- 
eral pay roll, ready and anxious to do 
the bidding of every New Deal agency, 
at the tremendous cost to the taxpayers 
of $74,000,000 a year, is now well known 
to the citizens of the United States. It 
is my opinion that as time goes on this 
attempt to govern the people by propa- 
ganda will be as objectionable to the 
taxpayers of this country, in fact to all 
patriotic citizens, as the philosophy of 
Hitler and the agencies by which he 
sought to disseminate it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting a statement by Mary 
Latham, released by the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 1206 Lib- 
erty Life Building, Charlotte, N. C.: 

The mother who goes shopping for her 
children finds that in spite of all she has 
heard about price controls and preventing 
inflation, she is having to pay much higher 


costs for poor quality than she used to pay 
for good things. 

And, often, she finds that shortages in 
many necessary items of clothing for chil- 
dren are so acute that she cannot buy what 
she needs at any price. 

Baby shoes and baby shirts are very scarce. 
And diapers are terribly hard to find. 

A visit to children’s departments of de- 
partment stores shows that the merchants 
are worried about the cheap goods that are 
flooding the market to the disgust of them- 
selves and their customers and about the 
shortage of the old, rcziable standard things 
that mothers have been Fruying for their 
children through the years but can’t find 
today. 

They apologize for the materials and the 
workmanship of the garments, but they say 
that their regular sources of merchandise 
are not able to supply what the American 
woman is accustomed to buying because they 
cannot produce such items on the prices they 
are allowed to charge. 

A buyer in one store brought out a baby 
dress which sells for 95 cents. The material 
was little better than cheesecloth and the 
less said about workmanship the better. 
Next, she brought out a dress of very nice 
quality nainsook, very well made, that she 





used to sell for $1. Now the price is $2.50. 
She had a dotted swiss, lovely with em- 
broidery and pretty lace, which used to sel] 
for $1.19. Today the price is $2.95. Another 
baby dress, selling for $3.75, was made of 
coarse but good material. It used to sell for 
$1.95. She said other dresses now selling for 
$4.95 used to bring $2.50. 

The stores reported little boys’ suits sell. 
ing for $1.95 today are about the quality of 
$1 ones a few years ago. In one store, it was 
reported that for many years the children’s 
department featured a table with play clothes 
for $1.19. These garments were made by 
fine manufacturers who had more expensive 
lines for their main business but turned 
these out as a side line. Now, what these 
manufacturers are able to make to sell at 
that price is so shoddy that the store will 
not handle them, and the women who used 
to buy them are struggling to buy higher- 
priced items because they're accustomed to 
dressing their children in good clothes. 

Another store reported that it had always 
sold a special type of pajamas for children 
at $1.95. For special sales, it offered them 
at $1.19. They were good pajamas and 
mothers liked to buy them. Today, the 
store offers pajamas described by the mer- 
chant as of “peculiar” quality at $1.95 and 
doesn’t feel at all happy about it. 

From one buyer, it was learned that it 
used to be possible to buy all kinds of cotton 
dresses for teen-age girls at $2.95 and $3.95. 
The dresses at this price that are available 
now are so inferior in quality that the buyer 
refuses tc handle them. In prices of less 
than $16.95, cotton dresses for girls of this 
age cannot be counted on for style, mate- 
rial, or wear, it was declared. 

In surveys of conditions in food and in 
women’s clothing, it has been found that the 
consumers are having to pay prices that 
often range up to 100 percent or more in 
comparison to those of 5 years ago. The 
costs of children’s clothing have gone up 
in the same proportion with the result that, 
when quality is considered, the American 
housewife is having to spend about twice 
as much or more today to clothe her children 
as she did in the months just before Amer- 
ica entered the war. The manufacturers of 
the cloth operate under rigid price ceilings. 
The retailers conform to Government regula- 
tions set up for them. Both are trying to 
serve their customers satisfactorily. But 
they say that. somewhere between the cloth 
and the merchant’s display counter, poor 
judgment, lack of knowledge, or other cir- 
cumstances have created a condition in 
which the American housewife is unable to 
get her value for her money. Many business 
leaders are convinced that the solution to 
the problem is for the Government to get out 
of the price control business and let the 
honest businessmen of the country have a 
chance to produce in quantity and quality. 
Then, they believe, the problem of price will 
take care of itself. 





OPA and the Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DUDLEY G. ROE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include.a letter from the Hon- 
orable S. Denmead Kolb, a very distin- 
guished member of the Maryland House 
of Delegates for many years from Wico- 
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mico County, in which he sets forth spe- 
cifically what the OPA is doing to our 
veterans. 

The letter follows: 


Sauispury, Mp., April 25, 1946. 
Hon. DupLey G. Rog, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: There may be some 
small argument in favor of the continuance 
of the OPA, but certainly the great menace 
to the liberties of the American people far 
outweigh any advantage. I urge you to do 
everything within your power to eliminate 
OPA in its entirety or, at least, curtail and 
restrict its powers and, certainly, not con- 
tinue its life beyond a period of 6 months. 

As you well know, I have always argued 
that there was no necessity for rent control 
in Wicomico County, as we had no military 
establishments and no war manufacturing 
plants or industries to any extent. Yet, in 
order to extend their autocratic powers, con- 
trol was established. 

The OPA has about worn down the average 
individual to the point where he offers no 
resistance, and they have now turned their 
efforts toward the serviceman. As you know, 
the purchaser of a home cannot gain posses- 
sion of his property unless he waits a period 
of 6 months and then, oftentimes, the OPA 
will grant extensions so that he never knows 
just where he stands. In order to temporize 
the complaints that had been made against 
the OPA, they did condescendingly grant the 
ex-serviceman or woman a 90-day waiting 
period before gaining possession of any home, 
which they might purchase. 

Just recently, the OPA has arbitrarily 
ruled, as is usually the case, that even & 
serviceman, unless he can show extreme 
hardship, the decision of which is left en- 
tirely to the OPA, cannot gain possession of 
his home without waiting for a period of 
6 months or longer. 

I cite you a very specific case of Louis N. 
Shank, 108 West Town Street, Norwich, 
Conn., a veteran of three wars, a man in 
his sixties, who served his country in the 
Spanish-American War, again in World War 
I, and then in World War II. He came to 
Salisbury in March and purchased a home. 
He was advised by the local OPA office that 
due to his previous service connections he 
could obtain possession within 90 days. 
This man, due to release from service, had 
to give up the quarters which he was occu- 
pying, expecting fully to gain possession of 
his house within the 90-day period. He re- 
ceived a notice from the OPA within the 
past week, advising him that “action to re- 
move or evict the tenant shall not be com- 
menced sooner than the expiration of 6 
months after March 29, 1946.’ This is 
Docket No. Il-ES-K-8S179. 

Can you imagine anything more of a dis- 
credit to the people of the United States as 
to remain docile or condone the continuance 
of such a pernicious organization? Cer- 
tainly a no more intolerable situation existed 
in Germany or Italy, for which so many of 
our boys gave up their lives, believing that 
the free, democratic way vf life that they had 
known in this country prior to the war would 
be continued. 

I have given you absolute details which 
you can verify upon investigation at the 
Salisbury rent control office; also, at head- 
quarters in Baltimore, from which the order 
was issued. 

If you, as a representative of the people 
of Maryland, do not take immediate steps to 
eliminate and abolish for all time the OPA, 
I am certain that you cannot expect to merit 
the continued respect and admiration that 
has been yours in the past. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. DENMEAD KoLs. 


On OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of [Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks I wish to include 
an excerpt from my current semimonthly 
report to Illinois. It follows: 


Last week there was a knock-down, drag- 
out fight over price controls. In the end 
the OPA was amended by taking an ax and 
chopping it off just beyond the tail. It 
would have been more forthright if the 
opponents had killed the measure, but only 
a handful of them wanted to be counted in 
that way. 

The OPA has made mistakes and hag been 
slow in giving relief to industries whose 
costs have risen. But to try to legislate 
flexibility by way of the Wolcott amendment 
won’t work. 

The Wolcott amendment provides that 
every producer and distributor must receive 
costs of production plus a “reasonable” profit 
on every item at every stage of production 
and distribution. This may seem fair at 
first thought but a little reflection shows the 
crucial weaknesses of the plan. 

1. The “idle” overhead costs of a plant, 
however great, will be charged to the output, 
however little. 

2. When a plant turns out a large number 
of items it is almost impossible to tell how 
much of this overhead should be charged to 
each of the items. 

3. No matter how inefficient a producer is, 
the price must be raised not only to meet 
his high costs but to guarantee him a profit 
as well. We all know how “cost plus per- 
centage” contracts put a premium upon in- 
efficiency when firms produce for Govern- 
ment order. The Wolcott amendment ex- 
tends arguments as to what is a “reason- 
able” profit and OPA will be tied up for 
years in the courts by such disputes. But 
time is of the essence in this whole problem. 

In contrast to this, the present OPA prac- 
tice of providing each industry as a whole 
with the average past profits is fair and 
workable. If the Wolcott amendments go 
into effect. we may expect a big increase in 
prices which will cripple those with fixed 
incomes and will pave the way for a hectic 
price “boom” and then an even more frantic 
“bust.” 








Wheat Situation in North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I cannot permit to pass un- 
noticed the fact that the State of North 
Dakota alone has more wheat in stor- 
age on the farms than all the rest of the 
country put together, as of this date. 
This is especially important when one 
realizes that many Members of this 
Congress view the State of North Da- 
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kota as rather unimportant. It might 
be well to recognize sometimes that even 
States with small populations make a 
valued contribution in the United States 
Congress to the national well-being and 
prokably should be recognized more 
often as a part of the United States 

Mayor LaGuardia and Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson have been up in 
the Northwest and staged quite a dera- 
onstration in an attempt to drag the 
wheat from the farms of North Dakota 
into the elevators to be shipped abroad 
to starving people. The farmers of 
North Dakota are patriotic; they will 
meet every demand that is put upon 
them in this crisis, just as they over- 
subscribed for war bonds in every drive 
during the war. 

As a great effort is being made by this 
bambastic gentleman, Mr. LaGuardia, to 
obtain wheat, let us not overlook some 
fundamental facts. First, there was in- 
genuity on the part of the farmers to 
conserve this wheat. The farmers in 
North Dakota in many respects showed 
a greater knowledge of world conditions 
than some of our talkative administra- 
tors. ‘ And while the effort is now being 
made to siphon off this wheat, I surmise 
there will be many farmers who will not 
be readily moved by these dramatic ap- 
peals. 

The farmers of North Dakota are go- 
ing to be concerned about selling their 
wheat down to the last kernel. Thev will 
need it to sustain their families in the 
months ahead, and more than that they 
will need it for future plantings. 

The State of North Dakota lies in what 
is generally referred to as a semiarid re- 
gion. Upon occasions there is not ade- 
quate rain to produce a crop, and so cau- 
tion must of necessity be used here in 
order that there may be wheat available 
for another planting should this crop fail. 
If all the wheat is sold down to the bot- 
tom of the bin, where can the Govern- 
ment turn to buy seed wheat acclimated 
to that territory for another planting? 

It is my belief that North Dakota 
farmers will move with caution, even un- 
der the pressure of the mighty La- 
Guardia. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
here a statement taken from the Fargo 
Forum, Fargo, N. Dak., dated April 28, 
1946. Of necessity, I must forego the in- 
troduction of the map which accom- 
panies this statement. 

SPOTLIGHT SWINGS UPON WHEAT FARMERS 

The world food crisis, rushing to a swift 
terrible climax, brought the spotlight of 
world-wide publicity beating down upon the 
farmers of the Nation’s spring-wheat States 
last week. 


and 


Suddenly these quiet, hard-working pro- 
ducers of one of the most essential cereals 
find themselves, not only in the front-center 


position on the world's stage but in 
thing of a spot. 

As the United Nation’s Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration—now headed by the 


some- 


ardent and fiery Fiorella LaGuardia—combs 
the world to find food to save millions who 
are facing starvation, it is belatedly dis- 


covered that only remaining sizable reserves 
of wheat left in the world are on the farms 
of North and South Dakotr, Minnesota, and 
Montana. 
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So terrific pressure is being put upon the 
farmers to get this wheat into the markets 
for quick shipment abroad. 

Mr. LaGuardia, and Clinton P. Anderson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, believed this wheat 
of so great importance in the world food 
crisis that they came to this area in person 
to stage a dramatic show designed to impress 
the farmers with the urgency of getting the 
remaining wheat marketed without delay. 

They put on quite a display, largely engi- 
neered by W. M. Thatcher, general manager 
of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Asso- 
ciation, at the little village of Climax, Minn. 
It might be said in passing that a much bet- 
ter place to have staged the demonstration 
would have been about 150 miles farther 
west—where the large reserves of wheat are 
concentrated. 

That, however, is a minor consideration. 
It was staged in, if very close to the eastern 
edge of, the spring-wheat country, and un- 
doubtedly it will do what it was intended 
to do—bring home to the farmers in this 
area the extreme urgency of the need of the 
world’s desperately hungry people. 

But now the farmers, who may have some 
wheat left in their bins from last year’s crop, 
are engaged in another pressing enterprise. 
They are planting this year’s crop, which also 
will be desperately needed by a food-short 
world. 

The largest concentration of the wheat 
reserves left in North Dakota are in 18 
counties in the northern part of the State. 
A map, reproduced on this page, presents a 
picture of this situation, a study of the 
figures released by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s estimates of the 
wheat left on farms as of April 1. 

And that is the part of the State where 
the largest amount of the spring seeding 
and planting operations remains to be done. 

While late reports indicate that fine 
progress has been made in the wheat seed- 
ing throughout the State, anyone familiar 
with the diversified operations on North Da- 
kota farms in late years will realize that 
it will be weeks before all of the planting of 
oats, barley, flax, corn, and potatoes has been 
finished. 

The farmers are short of help and equip- 
ment. 

That is a situation that Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. LaGuardia should not overlook. 

There has been a lot of bungling in this 
world food crisis, as the Fargo Forum has 
shown in recent presentations. It has been 
tragic bungling. 

This embarrassing situation in which the 
farmers of North Dakota now find themselves 
is very largely the result of the failure to 
provide grain cars to move this wheat into 
commercial channels last fall and through 
the early winter. 

It is well that Mr. Anderson has recognized 
and scotched the‘ loose talk about’ wheat 
“hoarding.” A whale of a lot of this wheat 
is on the farms of North Dakota now, be- 
cause those who should have been far- 
sighted enough to see this world food crisis 
coming failed to measure up to their re- 
sponsibilities. 

That, however, was not the fault of the 
people who are starving to death and the 
farmers of North Dakota and the other spring 
wheat States recognize that fact. 

They will do everything they can to get 
this precious wheat into the elevators. 

But they cannot do the impossible. 

We might witness another great blunder 
here. North Dakota has enjoyed weeks of 
exceptionally fine weather. It may be that 
this weather will continue for another 
month. There is always the possibility, how- 
ever, that heavy rains may come at this time 
of year, particularly in the northern areas 
where the most of the wheat remains. 

If precipitation came in such quantities 
as to make country roads impassable for a 
lengthy period it could prove calamitous. 


Mr. Anderson and Mr. LaGuardia should 
see to it, where farmers cannot possibly take 
time off to haul wheat and they are prepared 
to sell it, that something is done to get the 
wheat to the elevators. 

This map shows where the reserves of 
wheat are on North Dakota farms, as nearly 
as may be determined from the available 
information. The figures are from the rec- 
ords of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The larger figures represent the estimates 
of the wheat remaining on farms as of April 
1, for each of the nine districts into which 
the Department’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics divides North Dakota, in working 
out its statistical data. The smaller figures 
represent the estimated wheat production 
in these districts in 1945. 

The three districts in the northern part 
of the State in which there are 18 counties, 
produced last year 72,084,000 bushels of 
wheat, and as of April 1 had 34,530,00Q 
bushels, almost half of it still in farm bins. 

The 35 counties in the other 6 districts 
produced 89,804,000 bushels and had 33,323,- 
000 bushels, about 38 percent, left on April 1. 

The 18 northern counties held more than 
half of the 67,853,000 bushels remaining in 
the State as of April 1. 

Roads through much of this northern area 
were blockaded by snow through all of the 
late winter months, after which they be- 
came impassable for weeks when the break- 
up came. This may be the reason there is 
so much more wheat left in that region. 


Review of First Year of the Truman 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


G> NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from my home town 
paper, the Cape May Star and Wave, 
which I deem to be worthy of attention: 


WE BEG TO DIFFER 


President Truman last Thursday com- 
pleted his first year as the Nation’s Chief 
Executive, and marked the occasion by tell- 
ing interviewers, figuratively, that the Nation 
is on an even keel and that still brighter days 
are ahead. 

The President’s statement, which was 
widely quoted in metropolitan newspapers 
and on the radio, indicates one of two things. 
Either Mr. Truman is viewing America 
through rose-colored glasses or that Mr, Tru- 
man doesn’t know very much about the 1946 
version of the United States of America. 

How any man, reviewing the events of the 
last year, can honestly say that “we have good 
reason to be gratified” is a mystery that few 
besides President Truman can fathom. 

It is mystifying to 140,000,000 Americans 
who are fed up with needless but acute short- 
ages of everyday necessities, shortages of 
products which should have been back in 
circulation months ago, shortages which have 
been fostered and directly caused by the 
bureaucratic fumbling of Mr. Truman’s ad- 
ministration and that of his predecessor. 

It is mystifying to big business, which is 
prevented from operating by ridiculous Gov- 
ernment restrictions, which is being stran- 
gled by Federal agency red tape, which is 
taxed to the hilt, and which fs hamstrung by 
the administration’s alleged labor policy. 
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It is mystifying to little business, which 
can get neither merchandise nor workers, 
which apparently is never considered by the 
administration in any thing, and which is 
being shoved nearer extinction by the un- 
sound policies of the Federal Government 
under Mr. Truman’s leadership. 

It is mystifying to labor, which was prom- 
ised the world with a fence around it in re- 
turn for political support, only to find out 
that the workers, who are really labor, never 
win anything out of strikes. 

It is equally mystifying to farmers and 
others who are bedeviled by a multitude of 
Government edicts and regulations, all of 
which add up only to confusion, utter, hope- 
less, dangerous confusion. 

Assuming the Presidency, Mr. Truman 
faced a cooperative America which discarded 
political feeling in the face of a war crisis, 
an America which recognized his great chal- 
lenge and leaned over backward to help him 
meet it. Today, he faces an America which 
is a model of disunity, of internal strife, and 
dissatisfaction. 

If, as President Truman indicated on 
Thursday, America is now on an even keel, 
won’t somebody please rock the boat? 


Honesty Is the Lifeblood of a Free Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
unde: leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein an editorial which obviously 
contains a serious falsification of my vot- 
ing record. I also include herein a copy 
of my reply to the publication requesting 
that it correct the false statement in the 
editorial: 


[From the Trades Unionist, Washington, 
D. C.] 


MARCANTONIO AND THE OPA 


The substantial majority vote in the House 
of Representatives against the OPA was an- 
swered by the CIO leadership with the threat 
that “any Congressman who voted to cripple 
the effectiveness of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will be driven out of political 
life.” 

Said Louis Hollander, high ranking officer 
of Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union and president of the New 
York State CIO Council: “Every New York 
Congressman who joins the coalition of reac- 
tionary Republicans and southern Democrats 
to scuttle the gains labor has won and in- 
crease the profits of big business will be 
snowed under in the November election and 
will join the forgotten men in political life.” 
This statement has been reechoed by others 
high in the ranks of the CIO, 

So far so good. We find no fault with the 
CIO, or any other group for that matter, 
taking issue with the Nation’s legislators on 
matters of public concern. That is democ- 
racy. That is the right and the duty of 
every American citizen. 

But what about the “champion of the 
masses,” Representative Vitro MARCANTONIO, 
lone American Labor Party Member in the 
House? A check of the roll-call vote on the 
OPA shows Mr, MARCANTONIO’s name among 
the majority that voted so overwhelmingly 
for the defeat of the bill. Does the CIO 
threat apply to him? Or do MARCcANTONIO’S 
Communist views and party-line maneuvers 











make him immune against attacks and purges 
aimed at other Congressmen? 

We don’t know. All we know is that the 
CIO, the ALP, the CP and the follow travelers 
who elected him ought to insist upon an 
explanation. This is America, and the record 
should be kept clear. 


May 2, 1946. 
Mr. Frep S. WALKER, 
Manager, the Trades Unionist, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I read your editorial entitled 
“MarRcANTONIO and the OPA.” In it you 
state: “A check of the roll-call vote on the 
OPA shows Mr. MARCANTONIO’s name among 
the majority that voted so overwhelmingly 
for the defeat of the bill.” This statement 
is untrue. The Recorp speaks for itself. 

Roll call No. 97 contained on page 4054 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Thursday, April 
18, shows me listed as voting “Aye” on final 
passage of the ill. It is to be noted that 
among the 356 of us who voted “Aye” will be 
found all consistent friends of OPA. Among 
the 42 who voted “No” will be found those 
who consistently have opposed OPA. Fur- 
ther, may I call your attention to the Rrecorp 
of April 17. Roll calls 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 
and 95 were all on crippling amendments. 
You will find my name listed on each one of 
these roll calls in the negative. 

Friends of OPA had no other recourse but 
to vote “Aye’’ on final passage. A “No” vote 
would have meant opposition to OPA in any 
form. An “Aye” vote meant to send the bill 
to the Senate in the hope that it will elimi- 
nate the crippling amendments. A “No” 


vote would have meant a refusal to even do. 


this much for OPA. 

In view of these facts I do hope that you 
will correct the editorial and print one stat- 
ing the truth. 

Very truly yours, 
Vito MARCANTONIO. 





Address of Hon. Oren Harris, of Arkansas, 
on National Transportation Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, May 1, my colleague, the Honora- 
ble Oren Harris, of Arkansas, addressed 
a meeting of the annual convention of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
in Atlantic City on the subject of the na- 
tional transportation inquiry, being con- 
ducted by his Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives. He was invited to speak 
to that group of outstanding citizens 
from throughout the Nation on the na- 
tional transportation problems facing the 
Nation, which I believe worthy of atten- 
tion of the Members of Congress and all 
who have opportunity to read it. Under 
unanimous consent, I include in my re- 
marks this interesting address as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, representing 
a cross-section of the business of this great 
Nation, when I received an invitation to ad- 
dress this fine meeting I accepted with more 
eagerness than I usually accept invitations to 
make speeches. Speech-making for a Con- 
gressman off the floor of the House and out- 
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side our committee room is generally a bus- 
man’s holiday. But I look upon this gather- 
ing as supplying a golden opportunity to 
present to a representative body of users of 
transportation, men whose business life is 
vitally dependent upon transport services, 
some of the considerations that influence the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House of Representatives to under- 
take an investigation of the Nation’s trans- 
portation problems. 

I do not have to tell you, perhaps, that 
shippers and transportation agencies must 
face these problems in a long and difficult 
period of readjustment to an economy of 
peace. We Members of Congress who serve 
on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and particularly the Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee of that committee, of 
which I am a member, are daily hearing from 
our constituents and from leaders of industry 
in all parts of the country about the Nation’s 
transportation problems that cry for solu- 
tion. They are problems that must be solved 
if we are to settle down to the job of peace 
which, as we have realized, is in many re- 
spects a harder job than preparinz the Na- 
tion for war. 

You must understand that I come to you 
not as a representative of our Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Opinions 
that I may express here are therefore my own 
and are not necessarily those of any other 
member of the committee. These members, 
as I have frequent cause to realize, differ 
widely on many questions. But fortunately 
there is great unanimity of opinion on one 
point. We all realize that transportation, 
rail, highway, water, air, and pipeline must 
be the servant of the public. It is a tool. It 
is either a benign instrument or, if it is 
inefficient, it is an instrument for the de- 
struction of the interests of the people that 
it was created to serve. This inefficiency 
might arise from errors of the operators of 
transportation, from mistakes of regulatory 
bodies or from the neglect of Congress to 
provide satisfactory statutory structure for 
the operation of this great public service. 
But no matter where the mistakes occur it 
is the duty of Congress to find out what they 
are, who is responsible for them, and provide 
remedial measures. 

I think that I am safe in saying also that 
our committee is in unanimous agreement in 
approaching the solution of our many per- 
plexing transportation problems with the in- 
terests of the users of transport services our 
prime consideration. Next we are solicitous 
for the real owners of transportation facili- 
ties—not merely the officials but the hun- 
dreds of thousands of holders of transporta- 
tion securities, either those who own them 
directly or those who own them through 
their insurance policies and deposits in sav- 
ings banks. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE USER AND INVESTOR 


Considering transportation then as the 
problem of the user and the real investor 
We are considering a service that affects the 
welfare of practically the whole American 
public. 

This thought was clearly the one which 
influenced Congress when it wrote its decla- 
ration of transportation policy in the pre- 
amble to the Transportation Act of 1940. 
While there may be some justifiable criticism 
of the manner in which this act has been 
applied to transportation and while there 
may be conflicts of policy in various acts for 
the regulation of different segments of the 
transportation industry, I doubt if it would 
be possible to put into the English language 
words that would more clearly express the 
predominant public interest in transporta- 
tion than those which formulate their na- 
tional transportation policy. 

Let me quote a portion of that act. I 
find that Congress as it expressed itself in 
the preamble intended to, and I quote, “pro- 
vide for fair and impartial regulation of all 
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modes of transportation subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, so administered as to rec- 
ognize and preserve the inherent advantages 
of each; to promote safe, adequate, eco- 
nomical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transportation 
and among the several carriers; to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance of rea- 
sonable charges for transportation services, 
without unjust discriminations, undue pref- 
erences or advantages, or unfair or destruc- 
tive competitive practices; to cooperate with 
the several States and the duly authorized 
Officials thereof; and to encourage fair wages 
and equitable working conditions.” 


THE GROWTH OF TRANSPORTATION INDUSTRY 


Now that act, of course, was written 6 
years ago. Transportation is a growing in- 
dustry. It has never ceased to grow from 
the earliest days when the stone-age man 
discovered, probably from a rolling stone, 
what a benign servant a wheel could be. The 
newer forms of transportation, the motor ve- 
hicle, the airplane, in the last half of the 
last decade have achieved new heights in 
their service to the people. They have like- 
wise posed problems of a magnitude that 
could not possibly have been foreseen even 
6 years ago. They are sharply challenging 
the predominance of the older, far-flung sys- 
tem of rail transportation. Their competi- 
tion, particularly in view of the fact that it 
is greatly aided by Government funds, poses 
problems that are stupendous in many of 
their implications. The nature of 
competition has, in my opinion, brought us 
to a sharp realization that the very thing 
that has made this Nation great—freedom 
of competition—may, if permitted to run an 
unbridied course in the field of transporta- 
tion, destroy the efficiency of a most im- 
portant public service 

I firmly believe that if Congress cannot de- 
vise a formula that will permit privately 
financed transportation to serve the people, 
and make a profit for investors, in competi- 
tion with Government-aided transport, we 
must face a most unpleasant alternative— 
the nationalization of transportation with 
the nationalization of other industries to fol- 
low as surely as night follows day. 

I wonder if many of us realize that there 
is a total of $85,300,000,000 of capital invested 
in transportation in this country? Forty 
billions of which have been spent by the 
Government for tax-free facilities which 
need earn no return on the investment? 
Contrast this with the slightly more thtn 
forty-five billions of private capital invested 
in facilities which are taxed and which must 
earn a return for the investor. A study of 
these figures reveals the extent to which 
Government is competing with its own 
people. 

And let us not forget that this citizen- 
supplied capital, which comes from tax- 
payers, must pay taxes, in addition to oper- 
ating costs, before any earnings can accrue 
to those who have invested their funds. 

We may well ask what has become of the 
theory upon which this Republic was 


this 


founded? Was not the idea of the framers of 
our Constitution that the Government was 
to be the servant of the people and not their 
master? 

There was a time when the notion was 


prevalent that a few rich railroad ty< 

were the only sufferers from competition of 
Government capital. Whatever may have 
been the sins of the plunderers in the past, 
we today are not punishing the old sinners by 
policies that take away reasonable profits 
from private investors. The real < 
of transportation today are life-insSurance 
policyholders, savings-bank depositors, bene- 


wners 





ficiaries of trust funds, educational and 
charitable foundations, colleges and hospitals 
and hundreds of thousands of relatively 
small investors. 

The heads that ro!] into the b £ 
the dread blade of bankruptcy fall 
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those of brass-hatted tycoons but are the 
heads of our friends and neighbors who are 
the real owners of transportation or are the 
beneficiaries of foundations, colleges, and 
hospitals that own the securities. 


A PATH TO THE NATIONALIZATION OF ALL 
INDUSTRY 


There is another fact that we should not 
overlook. There is no more certain path to 
the nationalization of such an essential pub- 
lic service as transportation than the drying 
up of the sources of private capital through 
bankruptcies or the continued threat of 
widespread insolvencies. However, the users 
of transportation are right when they de- 
mand continuance of service. If this serv- 
ice cannot be supplied by private capital the 
Government must move in. There is no 
other way. 

Now, in the interest of the public, I favor 
all necessary Government aid to air lines, 
highways, and waterways. My record on 
these questions is clear. I have not changed 
my position and I do not expect to do s0. 
I do insist, however, and I think there are 
meny others in Congress who agree with me, 
that when an infant industry grows into 
manhood it should be weaned. In suppiy- 
ing subsidy to promote an essential public 
service in its infancy we should always 
hasten the day when we can pluck away the 
Government nipple and bid the growing in- 
dustry to sharpen its teeth on the hard food 
of competition to be found in the Nation’s 
capital markets. Private capital should re- 
place Government capital at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

This threat of nationalization 
merely a threat to transportation. It 
reaches much deeper. Counting the em- 
ployees of transportation companies and 
their families we find a group of from nine 
to twelve million voters. Nationalization of 
transportation therefore would make a huge 
addition to the Government pay roll and 
would provide a political party enough Gov- 
ernment pay-roll voters to swing any elec- 
tion. 

A party that nationalizes transportation 
would find itself entrenched in power for 
many generations. It should be remem- 
bered always that nationalization of trans- 
portation may come from another cause than 
political theory. It can come from necessity 
enforced by widespread bankruptcies in 
transportation. When it is realized that the 
purchasing power of transportation is prob- 
ably the largest of any segment of our econ- 
omy it seems clear that this, plus the mil- 
lions of votes of Government employees and 
their families, would make it practically im- 
possible.to retrace steps toward nationaliza- 
tion back to freedom of enterprise. 

Does not industry, other than the trans- 
portation industry, see in this picture the 
threat of general nationalization? I haven’t 
reached the point of looking under my bed 
every night to see if Karl Marx has crawled 
in, but I can tell you, with deep conviction, 
that the greatest threat of socialism in this 
country today lies in transportation and 
that what happens to it in the next half 
decade will determine the fate of private 
enterprise in this Nation. 


is not 


PUBLIC INTEREST FIRST, SELF-INTEREST SECOND 


I hope that the legislation which we ex- 
pect to frame as a result of our pending 
investigation will clearly place upon trans- 
portation—and by this I mean all forms— 
the responsibility to serve the public first 
and its own interests second. Public serv- 
ice and not self-interest is the only reason 
for the existence of transportation and cer- 
tainly it is the only excuse for the invest- 
ment of government funds to promote trans- 
portation service. It is this public service 
and not the self-interest of any segment of 
the industry that has influenced our Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee to 
undertake this investigation. The commit- 


tee is composed of some of the ablest men in 
Congress. They think for themselves. I re- 
peat and I believe that the record of our 
committee is such that it must be clear 
to the public that this investigation will 
not be controlled or dominated by any trans- 
portation agency or group of transportation 
agencies. 

We expect the agencies of transport, as 
well as the users of transport, to approach 
their common problems from the standpoint 
of this predominant public interest. We 
have sought from thousands of users of 
transport and the operators and experts in 
the transportation field constructive sugges- 
tions looking toward the solution of our 
common national problems. The replies 
which we have received indicate to a very 
satisfactory degree that there is widespread 
recognition among leaders in all branches of 
business that our transportation problems 
cannot be met unless we submerge self-in- 
terest. The economy of this Nation is in 
such a state, following its complete devotion 
to the waging of war, that we cannot permit 
self-serving pressure groups to approach our 
common problems with little or no regard 
for the needs of the whole people. This is 
true of practically every segment of our 
economy but it is particularly true when we 
are dealing with a public service so essential 
to the welfare of our people as transportation, 

In the words of the Honorable CLARENCE F, 
Lea, chairman of our committee, this prob- 
lem is vital because “transportation is the 
connecting link between our producing ma- 
chine and the consuming public.” He truly 
stated further that without efficient and 
economical transportation our whole econ- 
omy can bog down no matter what our in- 
dustrial executives and the investment of 
private capital may do toward converting 
our economy from war to peace. 


TO BUILD ON PRESENT LEGAL FRAMEWORK 


We are not planning to rewrite the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, or the CAA Act. We 
are, however, hoping to do a good job to- 
ward the solution of our transportation prob- 
lems by trimming here and there and adjust- 
ing this policy and that policy within the 
statutory framework that has been created 
over the many years that these acts have 
been on our statute books. 

I would be faithless to my responsibility to 
my fellow members in the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee if I did not urge upon you 
the fullest possible cooperation that you can 
give us toward the solution of the problems 
that certainly mean much to you as shippers 
and receivers of freight. You are the peo- 
ple who pay the Nation’s tremendous trans- 
portation bill, you are the ones who first feel 
the effects of inefficiency in our transporta- 
tion service. 

I have no doubt that many of you have 
already replied to the questions which the 
committee has sent out, but I feel that I 
should take a moment or two for a brief 
summarization of these topics. This will 
serve to indicate to you the scope of our 
inquiry and its objective nature. 

These topics are grouped under nine main 
headings. The first is quite general and is 
entitled “National Transportation Policy.” 
Here we seek criticism of the statement of 
policy in the Transportation Act of 1940. 

Under the heading of “Regulation” we 
hope to evoke constructive comment on the 
advantages and disadvantages of separate 
regulatory agencies for each mode of trans- 
portation; the advantages and disadvantages 
of a single regulatory body and comment on 
the suggestion frequently advanced that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be re- 
organized in the light of present-day condi- 
tions and postwar transportation problems. 

We have tried to make these suggested 
topics something different from the ordinary 
questionnaire. They are topics for discus- 
sion, They are subjects for comment. And, 
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furthermore, if anyone has anything to say 
on any subject not covered by the committee 
document, he can just let himself go. 

Finally, I wish to emphasize again that 
there is a very strong feeling among the 
members of our committee that failure to 
recognize that self-interest is merely a part 
and not the whole of any problem cannot 
be tolerated in this complicated economy of 
ours, particularly at this time when we are 
all but submerged in problems created by 
world chaos. 

It would be unrealistic not to recognize 
the fact that the war has not changed human 
nature very much. I do believe, however, 
that there is a growing recognition of the 
fact that a democracy can live only if the 
people composing it are willing to adjust 
their aims and ambitions to the common 
good. In the conduct of this investigation 
we seek your cooperation in applying this 
principle to our transportation problems, 


To End an Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM W. LINK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. LINK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of Saturday, April 27, 1946: 


TO END AN INJUSTICE 


Action of the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee in scheduling a hearing for May 6 
on a bill to make retroactive certain retire- 
ment benefits that were liberalized in 1942 
serves again to direct attention to an in- 
justice that long ago should have been cor- 
rected by Congress. Under the liberalization 
amendment of January 24, 1942, annuities 
for Federal employes were increased substan- 
tially through adoption of a formula which 
took into account the size of employees’ con- 
tributions to the retirement fund. Previ- 
ously employees in the higher brackets re- 
ceived no greater annuity than the maxi- 
mum of $1,200 a year provided for all em- 
ployees, regardless of the fact that the higher 
salaried workers made larger payments to 
the fund than those in the lower brackets. 

But in voting these increased benefits 
Congress failed to insert a retroactive clause 
such as had appeared in all prior retirement 
laws. The result was that employees in the 
higher brackets who retired at any time 
before passage of the January 1942 act—even 
a day or two before in some instances—con- 
tinued to draw not more than a $1,200 an- 
nuity, whereas employees who retired on 
or after January 24, 1942, received the full 
benefit of the increased allowances. This 
was manifestly an arbitrary and unwarranted 
discrimination against more than 5,000 
faithful Federal employees of the higher 
brackets who had gone on the retired list 
prior to amendment of the law. Meanwhile 
about 750 of these retired employees left the 
retirement rolls and returned to active serv- 
ice during the war emergency, thereby earn- 
ing the right to benefit from the liberalized 
annuity law. Others who were disabled or 
otherwise could not obtain reemployment 
have not been so fortunate. Their case is 
all the more persuasive. 

These retired employees rightly have pro- 
tested this unfair treatment and the Civil 
Service Commission has vigorously supported 
their protests. Several efforts to correct the 
injustice through legislation have failed, 
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largely because of apparent indifference on 


the House side. The Senate twice has unan- 
imously approved bills designed to rectify 
theerror. The first bill expired in the House. 
The second is pending before the House 
Civil Service Committee. Justice requires 
that this bill be reported promptly and 
passed by the House before expiration of the 
present session of Congress. 





Report From Central Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of April 
25, 1946: 


REPORT FROM CENTRAL OHIO 


In an effort to obtain the views of his 
constituents on current issues, Congressman 
J. Harry McGrecor recently sent a question- 
naire to a cross section of the voters in his 
district. 

McGrecor represents the seventeenth dis- 
trict, an area in central Ohio comprising Ash- 
land, Richland, Knox, Coshocton, Delaware, 
and Licking Counties. 

Although this is generally regarded as rural 
territory, it contains a number of small cities 
in which there has been considerable indus- 
trial development in recent years and ap- 
proximately half the population of the dis- 
trict is urban. 

McGrecor sent out 1,150 questionnaires 
and received 732 replies, a high percentage of 
returns for a poll of this kind. The results, 
as announced by the Congressman, follow: 

Continuation of price controls: 48 percent 
yes, 52 percent no. 

Payment of subsidies by the Federal Gov- 
ernmeut: 13 percent yes, 87 percent no. 

Federal medical care program: 13 percent 
yes, 87 percent no. 

Draft extension: 35 percent yes, 65 percent 
no. 

Compulsory military training: 45 percent 
yes, 55 percent no. 

Thirty-day cooling-off period before 
strikes: 89 percent yes, 11 percent no. 

Four billion dollar loan to Britain: 19 per- 
cent yes, 81 percent no. 

One billion dollar loan to Russia: 11 per- 
cent yes, 89 percent no. 

The replies to this questionnaire help ex- 
plain why some Congressmen vote the way 
they do. Not all Congressmen are influenced 
by pressure groups and selfish lobbies. Some 
of them happen to reflect the wishes of their 
constituents. 


Hidden Price Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, how 
well some of our New Deal inflation has 
been concealed is exposed in an article 
in the current edition of the monthly 


publication of the National Small Busi- 
ness Men’s Association. 
It follows, in part: 


HippEN Price INCREASES 


Inferior products, through substitution, 
dilution, and skimping, have been one nota- 
ble result of OPA policies in the reconversion 
period. The reports of the’Smith committee 
itemize several hundred instances in which 
high-quality products of the prewar days 
were driven from the postwar market by OPA 
ceiling prices lower than postwar production 
costs—only to be replaced, in the course of a 
few months, by an inferior product officially 
ceilinged at a higher price. 

One long-established firm, the hearings 
disclose, sold a quality bathrobe recognized 
in the trade as “a superior garment.” OPA 
set the ceiling price a’ $3. The manufac- 
turer cannot make a profit at that price. 
OPA practically put it off the market. Buta 
new manufacturer who came in with no pre- 
war cost experience then got a ceiling of 
$3.25 for his robe, “with a poorly finished 
collar, careless seams, cheap binding, and a 
sleazy cord.” 

With a higher price for an inferior item, 
the new producer can supply plenty of robes 
at a profit, and that is what the trade now 
gets. Meanwhile the established and ex- 
perienced producer of the quality product is 
“ceilinged” out of business. 

When you pay $3.25 for a $2 bathrobe, OPA 
calls it holding the line. Economists call it 
inflation. The American people simply call 
it a gyp. 

A returned Army officer told the Senate 
Small Business Committee a similar story. 
He owns a chain of 15 small variety stores in 
Georgia and Florida. Released from the 
service, he went to New York to buy baby 
dresses. But the company he sought had gone 
out of business. He placed an order with a 
new firm. A month later he got samples of 
the new product. The cloth was “not even 
suited for baby dresses, and the workmanship 
was the poorest.” Yet prices were much 
higher. 

Another manufacturer of infants’ dresses 
got a ceiling of $8.50 a dozen—too low to 
allow a profit. But a newcomer in the field 
got a ceiling of $10.50 for an inferior product. 

In men’s shorts, two different producers 
got ceilings of $3.50 and $3.55 per dozen for 
standard prewar garments. But a new starter 
in the field got a ceiling of $7.35 a dozen for 
a garment “made of white sheeting’ 

An established toy maker was ceilinged at 
$1.92 for a sturdy rubber-tired scooter; but a 
newcomer who used scrap metals exclusively 
got a ceiling of $3.75. 

In women’s apparel, the deterioration of 
quality has been especially marked. In one 
case of record, a manufacturer sold a stand- 
ard house dress for $1.30 in 1942. On the 
basis of 1945 costs he petitioned for a price 
of $2.18 for the same item. This, OPA de- 
nied. But a new producer got a ceiling of 
$4.37 for a competing dress, “although better 
material was used in dresses selling for 79 
cents in 1942.” 

Summarizing testimony covering hundreds 
of these cases, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association said: “Too often reliable manu- 
facturers are not allowed reasonable ceilings 
for their honest merchandise, but new- 
comers can sell inferior goods for twice as 
much—with the OPA’s blessing. That is why 
the American housewife cannot find good 
moderate-priced dresses in the market.” 

Similar exhibits were presented in behalf 
of manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
in kitchen equipment, furniture, toys, hand- 
bags, shoes, and many other items. 

One long-established producer of shoe bags 
got a ceiling of $7.20 adozen. As soon as his 
carry-over inventories of materials were ex- 
hausted he stopped production. But a new 
producer in the field then got a ceiling of 
$13.50 a dozen. 
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Ali these dislocations in civilian production 
and distribution during the last 6 months 
have tended to reduce employment, continue 
wartime shortages, and limit production in 
many factories. In the words of the Smith 
committee, in its report of October 22, 1945, 
OPA “has compelled manufacturers to dis- 
continue and abandon production of prewar 
low-priced commodities they were skilled in 
making in great volume and has permitted 
newcomers to manufacture such commodities 
at higher prices than were necessary to enable 
those already in the field to stay in business.” 

. Six weeks after this report was published 
Congress still was being bombarded with tele- 
grams from merchants in all parts of the 
country. Typical was the demand of A. L. 
Killian, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, that OPA be 
terminated: 

“We have a strong feeling this would elim- 
inate much shoddy merchandise made by 
fly-by-night manufacturers at ridiculously 
high prices approved by OPA. We are get- 
ting dribble shipments from old established 
firms while getting many offers by new firms 
we never heard of with prices approximately 
double those of reputable firms. 

“If legitimate manufacturers are turned 
loose to produce, competition will soon level 
prices off and quality will improve rapidly. 
* ©* * Unless we get immediate action of 
some kind to encourage production of de- 
pendable merchandise, scarcity of goods will 
become so acute that the situation will not 
be manageable.” 

By mail, telegraph and phone, appeals of 
this general tenor reach Congress by the 
hundreds every day. 

Many opponents of continued price con- 
trol express the fear that another 6 months 
of OPA would so disorganize and dislocate 
the normal pattern of American business 
that permanent regimentation would appear 
perhaps irresistible. In convention after 
convention during the last 6 months business 
associations have given voice to the chal- 
lenge that the defenders of OPA seek its con- 
tinuance, not so much as a weapon against 
advancing wages and prices, but chiefly as a 
permanent beachhead of national socialism 
on the world’s last citadel of free enterprise. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


When oranges and grapefruit came into 
plentiful supply, in July 1945, prices fell be- 
low the OPA ceiling. At 10 different mar- 
kets, these items (on average) moved at 50 
cents to $2.24 a box below the ceiling for a 
period of 18 weeks, up to November 17, 1945. 

OPA had promised the industry advisory 
committee that price controls would be re- 
moved as soon as citrus fruits began to move 
in volume at below-ceiling prices. But this 
promise was not kept in July 

Suddenly, on November 19, when the Cali- 
fornia crop was about all cleared, and the 
Texas crop not yet moving in real volume, 
OPA removed the citrus ceilings on a tenta- 
tive basis for 60 days. 

By picking the week before Thanksgiving, 
when seasonal demand is at a peak, and be- 
tween crops, when supply is at the seasonal 
low for the year, OPA spotted the one situa- 
tion which would bring a price increase the 
moment ceilings were removed. 

The Department of Agriculture strongly 
urged that the ceilings be not abandoned 
until the Texas citrus crop began to move to 
market in full volume. 

By selecting price movements on certain 
specialty varieties of citrus fruits, OPA then 
made a perfect exhibit demonstrating to Con- 
gress, “this is what happens when ceiling 
prices are removed.” 

On January 3, 1946, OPA reestablished ceil- 
ings on citrus fruits just as the great Texas 
crop was really moving to market. Out of 
this experience OPA now has a specific chart 
showing that when ceilings are removed 
prices go up sharply. With that chart Mr. 
Bowles scares Congressmen and Senators to 
death when they inquire about winding up 
OPA. 
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Actually, the average retail price of citrus 
fruits during the free-price period was still 
below the ceilings. 

But by selecting only specialty varieties, 
and using prices from several selected mar- 
kets then experiencing transportation diffi- 
culties, Bowles and his public-enlightenment 
staff were able to graph a “skyrocketing” price 
movement. 

Representative JoHN Pui.urps, of Califor- 
nia, traced out this bit of statistical jobbery 
for the House in a speech delivered on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1946: 

“I think it should be said to the credit of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, that he at no 
time was a part of this conspiracy. Correct 
fisures were at all times available in the 

epartment of Agriculture. I now say, in 
the simplest language possible, that the fig- 
ures which Mr. Bowles credited to the De- 
partment of Agriculture are not the figures 
the Department of Agriculture uses to rep- 
resent citrus prices. I also say that the order 
announced about January 3, which returned 
price ceilings, was not favored by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He only approved it 
when directed to do so by the Office of 
Economic Stabilization.” 

On appearances before the committees of 
Congress considering extension of the price 
control law, Mr. Bowles has stated repeatedly 
that the guiding policy of his staff is “to 
remove all controls as soon as possible. * * * 
It is the policy of the agency to drop con- 
trols a little too early, rather than too late.” 

But this policy was repudiated for 18 con- 
secutive weeks when citrus fruit was plenti- 
ful—until OPA could pick the one period in 
the year which likely would show a sharp 
price increase after suspension of the ceil- 
ings. 

For a time this citrus fruit experience 
served as the classical “horrible example” of 
what might happen to the country if OPA 
were tossed into the Potomac River, lock, 
stock and barrel. 

But it wes compounded of phony figures, 
which quickly were exposed before both the 
House and Senate. Then Mr. Bowles’ “grape- 
fruit chart” became a thrilling comedy item 
on Capitol Hill. 

At length the Department of Agriculture 
presented a year-round price chart on citrus 
fruits covering the last 11 years. In each 
year the highest price recorded for the year 
came in November-December, when the holi- 
day demand was at peak. 

That's why OPA removed the ceiling on 
November 19. It wanted to show an im- 
mediate price increase after suspension of 
the ceiling. It picked the precise spot in 
the calendar for that operation. 

As Congressman PHILLIPs explained to the 
House: 

“Throughout the period of price suspen- 
sion, OPA utilized every medium of propa- 
ganda to capitalize on the increase in the 
price of specialty citrus fruits, which had 
been brought about by its own action. This 
started with simultaneous and almost ver- 
batim press releases from OPA regional Offices 
throughout the country the day after ceil- 
ings were removed, and continued through- 
out the period of price suspension, in the 
form of statements by Mr. Bowles, by regional 
and local OPA press agents, and by other 
inspired spokesmen. * * * The state- 
ments uniformly pointed to the increase in 
citrus prices as an example of what hap- 
pens when ceilings are removed, and ex- 
ploited this incident as a major argument 
in favor of the indefinite continuation of 
price controls.” 

The full flower of this propaganda cam- 
paign came in a statement by Administrator 
Bowles on December 6, 1945, when he said: 

“Some grades of oranges, lemons, and 
grapefruit moved up 50 to 100 percent in the 
first few days following the action of OPA 
in removing the price restrictions, If this 


occurred on food products which seemed to 
be in adequate supply, what would happen 
to meat, vegetables, milk, cereals, and all the 
other dozens of food products which are in 
more scarce supply?” 

Nowhere in all American history is there 
to be found a more shocking example of in- 
trenched bureaucrats jobbing the official 
statistics in a coordinated propaganda cam- 
paign to obtain from Congress a renewal of 
their evil power and unwholesome author- 
ity over the lives and fortunes of the people. 


MORE REGULATIONS THAN IN WARTIME 


Two days after Mr. Phillips’ delineation of 
OPA’s techniques in self-perpetuation, Mr. 
Bowles appeared before the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
in support of a plea for additional funds for 
the current fiscal year. 

Congress already had authorized OPA to 
spend $148,571,000 during the year ending 
June 30, 1946. That amcunt now spent or 
ccmmitted, Mr. Bowles sought a supple- 
mental appropriation of $1,854,000 to piece 
out the year. 

He explained that with the end of rationing 
in gasoline, fuel oil, shoes, tires, meats, and 
many canned foods, OPA found it possible 
to reduce its paid staff after VJ-day (August 
15, 1945) from 63,274 to 32,838 as of February 
1, 1946. The liquidation schedule called for 
a further reduction to 30,917 as of June 30, 
1946, when, with the expiration of the law, 
OPA would die a natural death. 

Then it was discovered, in February this 
year, that OPA had many pressing new duties 
to administer postwar. 

From “Other People’s Assets” OPA became 
“Onward Postwar America.” 

Mr. Bowles’ adjusted schedules provided for 
7£0 additional people in his housing division, 
181 in building materials, 1,100 in rent con- 
trol, 80 in accounting, and 53 in the infor- 
mation bureau—an increase of 2,174 em- 
ployees requested 6 months after the end of 
the war. 

In the course of the hearings Representa- 
tive LupLow, of Indiana, asked Geoffrey 
Baker, Deputy Administrator for Price, how 
many price orders had been abandoned since 
the war. 

Mr. Baker replied: “Our peak has not yet 
been reached, sir. We have tcday more regu- 
lations than we had, let us say, on VJ-day, 
and we will have more.” 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


OPA began in April 1941, as the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
created by Presidential Executive order. 

The staff consisted of Leon Henderson and 
eight assistants. President Roosevelt allo- 
cated $75,000 from emergency funds. But the 
work expanded prodigiously. War came on 
December 7, 1941. 

The Price Control Act was approved Janu- 
ary 30,.1942. In April, 1942, OPA’s first an- 
nual budget went to Congress. It contem- 
plated a Nation-wide organization of 90,000 
employees. Total funds requested for the 
first year were $110,000,000, to last through 
June 30, 1943. 

The next budget, to June 30, 1944, request- 
ed $177,335,000. 

The 1945 budget was $190,462,739. 

Then came the first postwar year—the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 

Total OPA budget authorizations for this 
year now stand at $150,425,000—an amount 
just equal to the total funds appropriated 
for the United States Navy for the year ended 
June 30, 1916. At that time the Navy com- 
prised 346 vessels of 1,500,000 tons displace- 
ment. Officers and enlisted personnel num- 
bered 66,653 men. 

So the postwar OPA following World War 
II is bigger than the prewar Navy before 
World War I. 

That’s where the money goes. 
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The Real Estate Lobby Gloats Over Its 
Murder of the Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 12 I introduced Huuse Resolution 
557, which if adopted by the House will 
create a special committee to investigate 
the powerful legislative lobbies which 
infest Washington and defeat the pub- 
lic interest by bringing about passage of 
legislation favorable to special privilege 
and entrenched greed, or by preventing 
passage of legislation which would pro- 
tect the public. 

Under leave, I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD the “confidential 
letter” sent to members of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board which, over the name 
of the president, Floyd G. Dana, gloats 
over the murder and mayhem performed 
on the Patman housing bill, and fore- 
tells what the lobbies will do to the OPA 
bill and to the Wagner-Taft-Ellender 
public housing bill. 

This letter is dated April 18, and I 
naturally did not-.receive it until after 
the emasculation and dismemberment of 
the OPA bill in the House; I regret that 
I did not have it to read on the floor dur- 
ing the debate. I wish to call special 
attention of Members to the statement 
that funds for the Washington commit- 
tee—meaning, I presume, the Washing- 
ton office of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards—have been received 
in gratifying volume. 

There is a great deal of talk about 
pressure groups on the liberal side of 
politics. I wish some of the gentlemen 
would show me a union or a liberal group 
with the money to spend for this kind 
of lobbying; and this, remember, is only 
a sample from one business group. My 
resolution is drawn to authorize a thor- 
ough investigation of every lobby, with- 
out fear or favor or prejudgment, be- 
cause I am confident that an impartial 
investigation will show clearly who is 
spending vast sums for special favors, 
and I do not mean the consuming public 
represented by unions and civic or lib- 
eral organizations. 

There follows the text of that part of 
the ‘members’ letter” of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board dated April 18 which 
appeared over the name of Floyd G. 
Dana, together with that of my letter to 
Mr. Dana: 

PRESIDENTIAL PARAGRAPHS—THE WASHINGTON 
PICTURE 

Congratulations are due every Member who 
participated in the spendid fight against the 
Patman bill in both the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate. Unquestionably, this 
has been a grand victory for our side. The 
response that we received from our Senators 
and Representatives was tremendous. Sen- 
ator Brooxs should be very highly com- 
mended for the stand he took on the floor 
of the Senate. If you have not already done 
so, telegrams and letters of appreciation 
should be sent to him at once. 






























































































However, the big battle is still to be fought. 
The extension of the Price Control Act is in 
the process of hearings in the House at the 
moment, and will go to the Senate probably 
next week. This is our opportunity, if ever, 
to get some relief in the way of rent in- 
creases for Chicago. You will be kept in- 
formed on this legislation, both through the 
Board and the National Association, and we 
hope that the response from all of you will 
be as satisfying as it has been the last few 
times. We don’t intend to keep our mem- 
bers continuously aroused, but it so hap- 
pens that the fight is a long-drawn-out affair. 
If we show the proper spirit, we can win. 

The W-E-T bill is up for a vote in the Sen- 
ate today. I have been informed that the 
Senate will pass the bill. Unfortunately, 
there was not sufficient time for us to show 
our strength. Our only hope of defeating 
this drastic legislation is on the floor of the 
House. When the bill reaches the House, 
your efforts will be needed. 

Again I want to thank each and every con- 
tributor who responded to our call for funds 
for the Washington committee. It has been 
gratifying to see the numerous checks which 
have been mailed in, and we are very near 
reaching our goal. I am confident that it 
will be attained in the next few days. Any 
personal effort expended has been well repaid 
by the support shown by all of you. 

The committee on realtor is in the midst 
of developing a very extensive advertising 
campaign which will be. presented to the en- 
tire membership at some time in the future. 
For many months, we have felt the need of a 
broader public relations program for our 
board. This plan ties in with the findings 
of a number of other committees. It may 
be a year before the project can be properly 
presented. However, you should be informed 
of our plans, and will be so informed from 
time to time. NAREB is seriously consider- 
ing a very extensive radio program which will 
be Nation-wide and for a period of a year’s 
duration. This proposed publicity may pos- 
sibly tie in with the future program of our 
own board. Our committee on realtor, under 
the chairmanship of Whitney Wall, deserves 
a lot of credit for the many meetings that 
have been held and for the time spent by 
each individual member. 

This will be the last letter during the pres- 
ent regime. It is fitting that appreciation 
should be here acknowledged to all commit- 
tee chairmen and members who have worked 
so industriously this past year. The success, 
if any, for this administration is entirely due 
to their credit. It has been marvelous to see 
the work which has been done, and the kind 
consideration given by the entire membership 
is highly appreciated by your outgoing 
president. 

Fioyp G. DANA. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1946. 
Mr. FLoyp G. Dana, 
President, Chicago Real Estate Board, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mr. Dana: I have received a copy of 
the confidential letter mailed to members of 
the Chicago Real Estate Board in which you 
tell gloatingly of how property and special 
privilege brought about emasculation and 
murder of the Patman housing bill, and of 
your plans to perform the same rites for the 
extension of the Price Control Act, and for 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill. 

It is my purpose to extend this letter in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as justification for 
my insistence on early action on my reso- 
lution calling for a thorough investigation of 
lobbying activities. I have also obtained evi- 
dence of violation of the Price Control Act 
by firms in the lumber business, whose lobby 
has been very active in opposition to all con- 
trols in the public interest, showing that it 
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is impossible for the ordinary operator to 
build because of the bribes demanded by 
dealers. 
Sincerely yours, 
A. J. Sapatu, 
Member of Congress. 
NAM ANTI-OPA CAMPAIGN COST ALMOST $400,000 


In view of this attack, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall press vigorously for passage of my 
resolution, House Resolution 557, in its 
original form, and I am inserting the 
text of that resolution so that Members 
may be informed as to its provisions. I 
am inserting, also, the text of House 
Resolution 608, which I introduced on 
April 30, and which would direct the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
make a thorough investigation of the 
activities of the meat-packing industry, 
especially as represented by the Ameri- 
can Meat Industry, and which, I have 
been convinced by the facts available to 
me, has gone on strike against the Gov- 
ernment and the consuming public. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, I also 
am inserting a news story written by 
Oliver Pilat of the Washington bureau 
of the New York Post, and published in 
the Post of April 24, which points out 
that by its own estimate the National 
Association of Manufacturers has spent 
almost $400,000 in its campaign to kill 
OPA, and which goes on to name and 
describe nine of the powerful national 
lobbies, all of them well financed by 
profits which came only from the con- 
suming public, which have led in the 
fight to kill or scuttle the Office of Price 
Administration and all effective price 
control. 

[From the New York Post of April 24, 1946] 
HERE THEY ARE: THE LOBBIES TRYING TO 
ABOLISH OPA 
(By Oliver Pilat) 

WASHINGTON, April 24.—The whole question 
of industry’s right to spend hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions, to break down 
price control was thrown wide open today 
when Senator MITCHELL, of Washington, 
pointed out that the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ own estimate of its anti- 
OPA campaign was $395,850. 

“The average consumer who wants prices 
held down couldn’t hope to duplicate that 
amount,” said MITCHELL, adding that he con- 
sidered it “out of line.” 

For the benefit of the consumer, here are 
the chief lobbies which have spent freely to 
raise scares in the press and push amend- 
ments in Congress emasculating OPA for 
their own benefits: 

National Automobile Dealers Association, 
W. L. Mallon, president. Four months ago 
this outfit showed what it could do by bring- 
ing no less than 350 Congressmen to a House 
Small Business Committee hearing on the 
problems of retailers facing what was de- 
scribed as an OPA squeeze. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Robert Seidel, chief lobbyist, with help from 
Dr. Paul H. Nystrom and others. Hyman T. 
Fischbach, counsel for this association, wrote 
a couple of the House-approved amendments 
to the Price Stabilization Act. He is former 
counsel to the Smith Committee in the 
House, which periodically “investigates” OPA 
in the interests of business. 

National Cooperative Milk Producers Fed- 
eration, Charles Holman, secretary. This 
outfit is fighting for across-board price in- 
creases for milk, no subsidies. 

The American Meat Institute, Wesley Har- 
denbergh, president, representing the big 
four packers; and the 
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National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, represented by William C. Holmes. 

Outright elimination of controls on meat, 
as proposed by Representative Wapswortn, 
of New York, was licked on a roll-call vote in 
the House, but the meat lobbyists are 
chuckling privately; they say the Gossett 
amendment, which provides lifting of con- 
trols on any commodity whose production 
equals 1941 levels, exempts all meat except 
pork. 

They hope the public doesn’t get wise to 
this before Congress puts the OPA bill in 
final shape. 

The Producers Council, Douglas Whitlock, 
advisory board chairman. This outfit is the 
core of the housing lobby, most dangerous 
lobby ever to work on Congress, according to 
Housing Expediter Wyatt. Objective: No 
controls on building materials, no ceilings 
on houses. 

National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, Arthur Besse, president; Underwear In- 
stitute, Roy A. Cheney. They want to cut 
the controls on clothing. 

Metropolitan Fair Rent Committee of New 
York, Arthur Koppel, New York builder, front 
man’s most active lobbyist for wiping out 
rent control. 

These are just a few of the business groups 
who will be asked to say how much they have 
put into the anti-OPA fight, following the 
precedent established yesterday before the 
Senate Banking Committee with the NAM. 





House Resolution 557 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
special committee of five Members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, one of whom shall be designated by the 
Speaker as chairman. 

It shall be the duty of the committee to 
make a full, complete, and impartial investi- 
gation of all groups, associations, commit- 
tees, organizations, or combinations thereof, 
who have sought or are seeking, by use of 
any means, and directly or indirectly, to in- 
fluence the consideration of legislation in 
the Congress of the United States; or any 
matter deemed by the committee to be of 
public interest and relevant to the main 
purpose of the investigation. 

Subjects of the investigation shall include, 
but shall not be limited to, any or all groups 
which have or are engaged in the present 
propaganda campaign or lobby to defeat 
legislative measures for the relief of the 
acute housing shortage; any or all groups 
which have or are engaged in the disruptive 
propaganda campaign or lobby to abolish or 
weaken price control; all groups which have 
or are engaged in the power lobby; any or all 
groups which have or are engaged in similar 
propaganda campaigns or lobbies intended 
to influence legislative consideration by the 
Congress. 

1t shall be the duty and within the powers 
of the committee to examine the nature, 
financial resources, receipts and expenditures, 
names of contributors and amounts con- 
tributed, publications, activities, motive 
nature of expenditures, membership 
techniques, methods, means used, and ob- 
jectives sought of all organizations under 
investigation; and to make any examination 
or determination found by a majority of the 
committee to be relevant to the inquiry 

The committee may make such interim 
reports as it deems advisable, and shal! make 
its final report to the House of Represe 
tives on January 3, 1947, and shall 
such remedial recommendations as 
jority approves. In the course of the in- 
vestigation the committee shall bear in mind 
the constitutional and statutory guaranties 
of the privileges, rights, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States to hold and 
express opinions and to petitior the Gov- 
ernment. The committee shall adopt rules 


’ 
lists, 
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of conduct governing the actions of its mem- 
bers and employees, and no investigation 
shall be made nor hearing held without due 
notice having been given all members and 
without approval of a majority of members 
o* the committee. 

The committee, or any authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, may sit and act at such times 
and places, whether or not the House is sit- 
ting, has recessed, or has adjourned; require 
the presence of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, record, paper, ac- 
counts, and documents; and take such testi- 
mony, by subpena or otherwise, as it deems 
necessary. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee is authorized to employ such 
clerical, expert, or legal assistants and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able, and to fix the compensation for its 
employees on a basis in conformity with the 
Classification Act of 1924. The cost of sten- 
ographic service for reporting hearings shall 
not exceed 25 cents per hundred words. Ex- 
penses of the committee shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee and by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. The committee may 
authorize any one or more persons to 
conduct any part of the investigation or 
hold public hearings or to issue subpenas. 
Ali hearings shall be public, and all reports, 
documents, and records shall be public rec- 
ords. The committee is further authorized 
to utilize the services, information facilities, 
and personnel of the depar*ments and agen- 
cies of the Government. Every person who, 
having been summoned as a witness by the 
committee, or an authorized subcommittee 
or agent thereof, willfully makes default, or 
who having appeared refuses to answer any 
question pertinent to the investigation here- 
tofore authorized, shall be held to the pen- 
alties prescribed by law. 

House Resolution 608 

Whereas the American Meat Institute, 
representing the major packing companies in 
the United States, has disseminated infor- 
mation, issued releases, and published adver- 
tisements and statement charging the Office 
of Price Administration with being respon- 
sible for black-market conditions; and 

Whereas there is positive evidence that the 
packers are endeavoring to discredit the Office 
of Price Administration and have dissem- 
inated misleading information to bring that 
about; and 

Whereas it appears that the packers have 
gone on a sit-down strike to weaken and 
destroy not only the effectiveness of the ad- 
ministration of the Price Control Act but 
the confidence of the public in the Govern- 
ment’s forced operation of the packing plants, 
and that they actually have brought about 
conditions which are aiding the black mar- 
ket: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Representatives 
is hereby authorized and directed to make 
an immediate and thorough investigation 
of the activities of such groups, individuals, 
and organizations engaged in dissemination 
of propaganda tending to influence legisla- 
tion, including any groups, organizations, 
and persons employed by ther to carry out 
such activities. The committee shall ascer- 
tain the amounts of moneys contributed and 
collected by such groups, organizations, and 
persons, from whom contributed and collect- 
ed, and an accounting of the expenditures 
of such funds. The committee shall investi- 
gate the underlying causes and reasons for 
the action of the large packers in discon- 
tinuing direct purchases from farmers, feed- 
ers, and cattle dealers and obtain evidence 
as to why they have failed to purchase in 
normal quantity when reports showed that 
livestock was available in the Chicago Stock 
Yards. The committee shall investigate the 


effects of the reduced purchases and produc- 
tion by the large packers with respect to by- 
products which their plants are equipped to 
manufacture and shall ascertain whether the 
reduced production of byproducts is tending 
to create a shortage of same to consumers. 
The committee shall ascertain whether these 
activities are intended to discredit the Gov- 
ernment’s forced operation of large packing 
plants and whether there is a deliberate 
agreement between the packers to create a 
meat shortage which has been of aid to the 
black market. The committee shall investi- 
gate all unfair practices and tactics and acts 
of omission and commission and ascertain 
if they are directed with a view to discredit- 
ing the Office of Price Administration or 
other Federal agencies. The committee shall 
ascertain whether the action of the packers 
in reducing their purchases of livestock and 
amount of slaughtering is due to the protec- 
tion afforded them against loss through 
guaranty of refund of 1945 excess-profits 
taxes covering any losses incurred in 1946, 
and shall investigate such other matters as 
the committee deems appropriate. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or the Clerk of the House if the House is not 
in session) as soon as practicable during the 
present Congress the results of its investiga- 
tion, together with such recommendations as 
it deems desirable. 

The said committee is hereby authorized to 
request and secure, for the purposes of this 
resolution, the cooperation of, the production 
of records and rules and regulations of, and 
the assistance of such personnel of any de- 
partment or bureau, as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the committee. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
said committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is hereby authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States, 
whether the House is sitting or has recessed 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to 
require the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books or papers or 
documents or vouchers by subpena or other- 
wise, to take such testimony and records, as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas shall be issued 
under the signature of the Speaker of the 
House at the request of the chairman of the 
committee and shall be served by the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House or by such per- 
son or persons as may be designated by him. 
The chairman of the committee or any mem- 
ber of the committee may administer oaths 
to witnesses. Every person who, having been 
summoned as a witness by authority of said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof, or 
having been required to produce necessary 
books or papers or documents or vouchers by 
authority of said committee or any sub- 
committee thereof, willfully makes default, 
or who, having appeared, refuses to answer 
any question pertinent to the study and in- 
vestigation heretofore authorized, or who 
fails to produce such books or papers or docu- 
ments or vouchers as required by subpenas, 
shall be held to the penalties provided in 
section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (U. S. C., title 2, sec. 192), as 
amended, 


“American Mother” Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride that I congratulate the Amer- 
ican Mothers Committee of the Golden 
Rule Foundation of my great State of 
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Ohio upon their choice of a State mother, 
Mrs. Harold H. Burton, wife of the Sy- 
preme Court Justice. No woman in 
Ohio typifies more beautifully the qual- 
ities of America’s finest motherhood 
than does Selma Burton. Known from 
one end of the State to the other her 
radiant personality receives no more 
than a just recognition. Gentle and 
gracious this State mother has a quiet 
strength that draws its force quite sim- 
ply from the Eternal One upon whom 
she depends in hours of keenest joy and 
deepest anxiety. The Ohio committee 
has chosen well. 

Not satisfied with a perfect choice in 
my home State, the Golden Rule Founda- 
tion has made an outstanding choice 
nationally in honoring Mrs. Emma 
Clarissa Clement, of Louisville, Ky., 
mother of seven children, all of them 
occupying outstanding positions in the 
fields into which they have gone. The 
first Negro woman to be given this 
Golden Rule Foundation award, Mrs. 
Clement demonstrates in every phase of 
her living the highest standards of 
motherhood. 

I consider it a very real privilege to 
put into the Recorp of the United States 
Congress the data furnished by the com- 
mittee who chose her to represent Ameri- 
can motherhood for this year of 1946. I 
wish it were possible to include her pic- 
ture that all who read might sense the 
spirit that radiates from her, as I have 
done. Granddaughter of a slave, Emma 
Clarissa Clement is a former national 
president of the Women’s Society of the 
African Methodist Church. A native of 
Providence, R. I., she is a graduate of 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
She is a charter member of the southern 
commission on interracial cooperation, 
secretary—Negro division—of the Ken- 
tucky Division of the American Field 
Army Cancer Society, and a statistician 
of the Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Her children, all graduates of Living- 
stone, are: Mrs. Abbie Jackson, executive 
secretary of the Women’s Home and For- 
eign Mission Society, A. M. E. Zion 
Church; Rufus E. Clement, president of 
Atlanta University; Frederick A. Cle- 
ment, professor of physics at West Vir- 
ginia State College; Ruth G. Bond, wife 
of the director of the Inter-American 
Education Foundation in Haiti; George 
W. Clement, a Red Cross recreation 
director in Italy; Maj. James A. Clement, 
Army chaplain on leave from Hood 
Theological Seminary; and Emma C. 
Walker, Tuskegee Institute English pro- 
fessor. 

What a testimony of true motherhood. 


The Palestine Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following editorial 
from Wilmington (Del.) Morning News 
of Wednesday, May 1, 1946: 


THE PALESTINE REPORT 


Por 4 months an Anglo-American commit- 
tee has been conducting an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the problem of whether Palestine 
can provide a haven for the Jewish survivors 
of the Nazi-Fascist, reign of terror. Its an- 
swer, delivered to the world last night, is an 
emphatic “yes.” 

The committee recommends, without ifs 
or buts, that 100,000 certificates be author- 
ized immediately for admission of Jews to 
Palestine; “that these certificates be awarded 
as far as possible in 1946 and that actual 
immigration be pushed forward as rapidly 
as conditions will permit.” 

Neither Britain nor the United States is 
legally bound to accept these proposals. But 
the moral obligation to follow the commit- 
tee’s recommendations is very strong. It will 
be difficult indeed for the British to refuse 
to open the gates of Palestine after the pub- 
lication of this report. 

The Arab world is certain to react as vio- 
lently to this report as it has to similar sug- 
gestions in the past. One Arab leader has 
already threatened to resist Jewish immi- 
grants as invaders, and this threat cannot be 
ignored. But the committee’s findings that 
the doors of Palestine can and should be 
opened will put the heaviest kind of pressure 
on the British to accept this risk for the 
sake of doing justice to the homeless and 
stateless Jews of Europe. 





The Challenge to the Christian Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Challenge to the Christian 
Press,” which I delivered before the As- 
sociated Church Press at Washington, 
D. C.. on April 25, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE CHRISTIAN PRESS 


I am happy to speak to a segment of the 
Fourth Estate of which it has been said that 
it is the press’ function “to comfort the af- 
flicted and to afflict the comfortable.” 

Goethe, speaking of liberty of the press in 
1809, said: 

“What have the Germans gained by their 
boasted freedom of the press, except the 
liberty to abuse each other?” 

I do not think that Goethe's criticism char- 
acterizes you gentlemen. Rather, you are 
pledged to sustain religion, liberty, and law. 

Carlisle said on one occasion: 

“The true Church of England at this mo- 
ment lies in the editors of its newspapers. 
These preach to the people, daily, weekly.” 

Wendell Phillips on one occasion said: 

“The papers of New York do more to gov- 
ern this country than the White House at 
Washington.” 

The importance of a free press was stressed 
by our own Thomas Jefferson, when he said: 

“Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news- 
papers, or newspapers without a government, 


I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
latter.” 

There have been those, like William Pitt, 
who, because of the lambasting which he re- 
ceived, said: 

“The press is like the air, a chartered 
libertine.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS 


On the other hand, how true it is that 
“man does not live by bread alone, but by 
every word of truth that procedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” 

Each of us is a conveyer of things of the 
spirit or things material. The only differ- 
ence between men in that respect is the size 
of the audience they contact. The respon- 
sibility of ome who manages a newspaper 
or publication, who edits a sheet that goes 
into the home where growing minds are 
impacted, is a great responsibility indeed. 
For every newspaperman or publisher, I 
would cite the words of Paul: 

“Follow after the things which make for 
peace wherewith one may edify another.” 

The words “make for peace’”—peace in the 
family, the home, among neighbors, in the 
State, and internationally—are quite a chal- 
lenge. Those things certainly fall into the 
second category: “Things wherewith one may 
edify another.” 

Paul gives a clear and definite definition 
of those things when he says: 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsover 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsover things are pure, whatsover 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report: if there be any virtue and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 

What a directive to put at the masthead 
of a paper! Certainly these ideas. if made 
dynamic in a newspaper, would make for 
peace and the edification of another. 


THE EASTER MESSAGE 2365 DAYS A YEAR 


We have just celebrated Easter. The mes- 
sage of Easter is that life has continuity. 
There is no death. On Easter morn, 2000 
years ago, death, which ignorant humanity 
thought was the end of existence, was ex- 
posed as a fraud. We know now that God 
looks after His own. 

At the first Eastertide, light broke through 
the darkness of human thinking, and it has 
continued to break through to befogged 
humanity. We know that the spirit of man 
is indestructible; ultimately, man only lays 
aside the shell. 

But we know also that it is the job of 
each of us to clear away hate and fear and 
anxiety in our personal lives—to break the 
man-made shackles and limitations that 
would enslave man. It is our function to 
resurrect our spirit from the debris of mortal 
living and mortal thinking. 

Was not that what the Galilean meant 
when He said, 

“I am the Light of the World.” 

Did He not tell us that by His Light—‘I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life’—man 
can break through the darkness of man's 
prejudices, man’s distrust, man’s suspicions, 
of man-made conditions and situations— 
yes, of war itself—and could fill his days 
with joy and growth and accomplishment. 

The world needs the message of Easter not 
simply one day in the year but 365 days. It 
must find the way to rise from its tomb and 
roll away the stone, the national jealousies, 
obstructions, and impediments, in order to 
go forth and rebuild and repair and estab- 
lish peace among the nations. 

The world must clear away the road blocks 
to peace. It must tap the power of spiritual 
energy that is here. 

You will remember Moses was told to “go 
down into Egypt and free My people.” And 
he said: “Who am I, Lord?” But something 
happened to him and it must happen to us 
of this day and generation. He was told 
“My presence shall go with thee,” and he 


_ sensed the power and did the job. 
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The religious press can play a great part 
(and I believe it is now playing such a part 
but that it can play a still greater part) in 
helping mankind to be resurrected from man- 
made tombs—famine, crime, and war. 


CHRIST CONFRONTS INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The world today has been contracted; it is 
a small world now. It is filled with anguish 
and need, and we of this blessed Nation must 
not forget the injunction: “Feed My sheep.” 

This may call for personal sacrifice of 
material things. But such sacrifice will be 
simply throwing bread upon the water which 
will return a thousandfold. 

Today we are very much concerned with 
our international relations. You remember 
that when the Master walked the earth, He 
recognized that His job here was to impact 
the individual. He said: 

“Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that ars 
God's.” 


He realized that only as the individual is 
lifted up are the nations and the world 
lifted up. And by lifted up we mean an 
appreciation cf and a demonstration of the 
great verity of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

Two thousand years have gone by, and in 


every generation the human race has wit 
nessed wars and rumors of wars, and dov 
through the years nations have sought b 


~ iti<e st 





compacts, treaties, and leagues,.to find a : 
lution to international conflicts throug 
such mechanism. 

Always through these generations we have 
had the teachings of Christ, but ay ly 
mankind has had only a flimsy on 
their real meaning. 

Today we are confronted with the same 
situation. No human mechanism will do 
the job until the nations have become im- 
bued with the will and desire and purpose 


to not only live up to their contractual obli- 
gations, but to demonstrate a deeper 
ciation of the great truth 
Master Galillean—the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man 

This calls for a spiritual rebirth that will 
make us Americans competent to meet 
tremendous pressures at home and the tre 
mendous pressures from abroad—a wi 
hungry, in chaos, with the old fears an 
hatreds at a boiling point, and where r« 
strictions in trade and unfair practice 
obtain. 

What is needed is a spiritual renaissance 
in all of us. This means straight thinking 
We can’t become mentally unpoised or pan- 
icky. It is a good thing to follow the Mas- 
ter’s directive to “Fear not and rejoice al- 
ways.” 

We have to get rid of our prejudices and 
our intolerances. We have to recondition 
our faith so that it will be adequate to meet 
those forces which would tear this country 
apart, as well as break the international 
cords that we hope now are being woven into 
international ties which will never break 

Woodrow Wilson found that it was very 
difficult to translate into concrete human 
action great spiritual principles among the 
nations. The same difficulty confronts us 
today, and yet I believe the problen 
insuperable if mankind will become filled 
with the spirit of the Nazarene. 

In the Song of Solomon we read: 


appre- 


taught by 


moira 


“Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that 
spoil the vines, for our vines have tender 
grapes.” 

That is a mighty good suggestion for each 
and all of us—to get rid of the “foxes” that 
destroy our Own equanimity and make life 
miserable for each of us at times. It 


3 
these same foxes working on the interna- 
tional scale that destroy the tender grapt f 
international cooperation and collaboratior 
Green, distrust, bigotry, class hatred, selfish 
ness, smugness are some of those forces abou 
which we are talking. 


~ 


<r 
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Our big problem today can be phrased in 
this manner: How to maintain vital and 
dynamic Christianity and the Republic. 
They are two,in one. Destroy one and the 
other is gone. 


REALIZING THE KINGDOM OF GOD WITHIN US 


During trouble or stress, such as we ex- 
perienced during the recent world conflict, 
mankind turns to God for help and guidance 
like the sunflower turns to the sun. The 
channel used is prayer. There is nothing 
comparable to it for easing pressure and 
strain on men. Mankind has left the source 
of all power—prayer and Christian action, 
miserably undeveloped. We have forgotten 
the directive: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all things 
shall be added.” 

In the past we Americans have come 
through every crisis in our history. Why? 
Because of the American character made up 
of self-reliance, industry, ingenuity, and 
faith. We need a rebirth in that direction in 
order to meet adequately those forces which 
would tear this country apart and destroy the 
Republic. 

The problem is ours. We can’t “pass the 
buck” to others or to future generations. It 
is here for solution. It is an individual 
sroblem and a national problem. So let us 
individually and nationally destroy the 
“little foxes.” Let us know and act accord- 
ingly on the established verity that it is 
not by legislation, but by increased spiritual 
knowledge and activity, that the way will be 
opened for us to advance. This is the way 
that the race can be uplifted and our problem 
solved 

Other nations have gone down in our day. 
We have seen their economic and political 
structure evaporate. Ours must not go that 
way. And it will not if we pursue the way 
given us by the Galilean. We know His 
presence is available, as it was with Moses, to 
guide us individually and as a nation. If we 
follow that course, we will demonstrate to 
the world the leadership which I believe God 
Almighty has chosen for this people. The 
problem is ours. We must meet it head-on. 

Lady Astor of Britain, speaking several 
weeks ago to the congressional women, said 
that the most important thing for mankind 
is a greater knowledge of God. 

The Bible is replete with this directive to 
mankind, and time and time again the 
Scriptures speak of those “who knew God.” 
It also tells of those who knew not the Lord. 

You remember the prophet looking into 
the future hails the coming of the day when 
“truth and righteousness shall triumph.” 

Such he characterizes as a day “when the 
knowledge of the Lord will fill the earth as 
the waters cover the sea.” It is for such a 
day that we hope. Yes; it is for such a day 
that we work. 

CONCLUSION 


And so, it is particularl- the job of you 
publishers to siphon into the body politic 
and economic, the cement—the Christian 
concept and the concept of the Republic— 
that will strengthen this Nation and make 
it the leader that she was set apart to be. 


Is the British Loan Good Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address entitled “Is the British Loan 
Good Business?” delivered by Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Batt, president, SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia, and former vice chair- 
man of the War Production Board, on 
May 2, 1946. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I have always felt that the American peo- 
ple would overwhelmingly favor the British 
loan if they saw the whole picture clearly, 
and particularly, if they saw it to be in our 
own interest. 

Fortunately, more and more of us are 
understanding the problems of world trade 
and realize that the United States has the 
biggest stake of any nation in world pros- 
perity. Most of us are ready to accept the 
conclusion that we cannot have maximum 
employment here at home for any consider- 
able time unless we also have a large volume 
of export and import trade. 

You and I do not have to be experienced 
international economists to know that over 
half of the world’s trade is handled between 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the United States, and to agree that if this 
half of the world’s trade goes ahead soundly, 
the other half is likely to follow suit. Just 
as sure as shooting, if our half is disorgan- 
ized in the way it almost certainly would be 
if the loan to Britain were rejected, eco- 
nomic disorder everywhere is sure to fester 
and grow. The British loan is a form of 
insurance against war, for we all know that 
would-be Hitlers and Mussolinis are the first 
to thrive in the soil of economic discontent. 

Now why is Britain’s foreign trade so de- 
pendent on getting this loan from the United 
States, and how does it directly concern us? 
I shall try to highlight the principal rea- 
sons as simply as I can in these few minutes. 

Britain depends heavily on her export 

trade to live because she is not nearly so 
self-sufficient as we are. A third of her 
food, all of her cotton and her iron ore 
and other equally vital essentials, she must 
buy abroad. The principal way she can pay 
for these things is through the things she 
is able to produce and sell abroad. If she 
has large exports, she will be a large buyer; 
if her exp_rts are low, her purchases are 
low. . 
Though the war in Europe has been over 1 
year this week, the people of Britain at this 
very moment are voluntarily denying them- 
selves of clothing, food, and many other 
necessities in a desperate effort to build up 
the foreign trade they sacrificed during the 
war. 

You and I had a considerable part in cut- 
ting Britain’s export trade. When Pearl 
Harbor hit us, Britain’s war production was 
in full swing. Ours was just beginning. We 
still had a civilian economy. So the com- 
bined economic boards on which I served as 
an American representative made a proposal 
to the British. We asked them to transfer 
the manufacture of a great many items re- 
quired by the British market to American 
factories already producing such items. 

That freed many British factories, located 
virtually on the battle front, to produce more 
materials for the Allied armed forces. It 
saved shipping and accelerated deliveries to 
the fighting fronts. In addition, it released 
many British factory workers for military 
service who had been tied up on civilan pro- 
duction. 

You may be surprised to know that Britain 
cut her export trade about two-thirds during 
the war period while ours became larger than 
ever before, although, of course, much of that 
was financed by lend-lease. 

Of course, Britain could have taken another 
line. She could have said to us, “You are in 
the war now, and it will be up to you to 
supply munitions of war faster and in larger 
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amounts, and a larger percentage of your 
manpower for the armed forces, because the 
amount of your national income and the per- 
centage of your population which you are 
devoting to the war is far less than ours.” 
Britain could have said, “It is too much to 
ask us to give up the export markets which 
have always been so important to us and 
will be again after the war. Why should we 
let you build up an export trade at the ex- 
pense of ours?” 

But the British did not take that line. 
The result was that when the war was over 
her export trade was only a small amount of 
what it had been normally, and she had seen 
the business go to us. And with the quick 
termination of lend-lease she was left with 
desperate needs at home, with something over 
2,000,000 houses destroyed and damaged, her 
shelves bare, her belt already about as tight 
as it could be. Don’t let’s forget that this 
was all a part of Britain’s contribution 
toward winning the war, and it was a con- 
tribution as material as the Battle of Britain 
and the victories in north Africa. 

Today Britain has not the dollars to buy 
the things so badly needed for her recon- 
struction and reconversion, or even to eat as 
well as before the war. To the British house- 
wife with two fresh eggs a month, dried eggs 
from America were a godsend during the 
war. With the war over and lend-lease ter- 
minated, how were they to be paid for? They 
had to be cut from the ration. I could go 
on at great length, but the end would always 
be the same: Britain had not enough dollars. 

On our side, as a matter of Government 
policy, we are keenly anxious to have the 
rest of the world cooperate with us in wiping 
out as many of the wartime restrictions on 
trade as quickly as possible. We want trade 
to flow freely in the good old American tra- 
dition. We don’t like “sterling blocs” or 
“dollar blocs” or “ruble blocs.” We want the 
world bank and the world fund to begin 
operating, and we want international agrce- 
ments for freer trade that will help us and 
our people immediately and directly. 

British tradition is soldily behind these 
things because free trade has made Britain 
great. With the support of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and the United States 
we can probably bring these things about. 
But if Britain’s financial condition is such 
that she cannot afford to join with us in such 
a program, there is no hope of success, 

The loan to Britain is not a gift any more 
than the credit that any businessman ex- 
tends to his customers. I am convinced that 
Britain can pay back this loan if we let her, 
and I haven’t any doubt but that she will 
be determined to pay it back. Don’t be mis- 
led by those who point to the fact that Brit- 
ain did not fully repay her First World War 
debts. America had a large part in making 
it impossible for Britain to pay those earlier 
debts because we would not take her goods. 

I’m glad to see that the leaders of organ- 
ized labor are now the first to go on record 
in recognizing the value of import trade as 
well as export trade in furnishing more em- 
ployment, and in agreeing that the principal 
way that trade can be financed is by the 
acceptance of goods. I think the American 
people have learned a lesson. 

So I say to you with all the sincerity of 
which I am capable and based upon years of 
intimate experience with the British, that 
they will be just as anxious to pay that loan 
back as we are to have it paid. They know 
it will make employment for them at home. 
They are anxious to help us liberate the 
trade of the world because that will make a 
more prosperous Britain. I say also that it 
will be a good investment for the American 
taxpayer who knows now from bitter experi- 
ence that a prosperous world is the only kind 
of world in which the United States can 
live in peace. 

There is no sentiment in this conclusion— 
no desire to help the British just because 

































































they are nice people or because they were 
our allies. It is simply my judgment that 
the loan to Britain is good business for all 
Americans. 





Corregidor—Four Years After 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago Old Glory was slowly pulled down 
behind the ramparts of “The Rock.” 
Corregidor—the guardian fort of Ma- 
nila Bay—had surrendered after 6 days 
of merciless shelling and bombing. 

On this, the anniversary of that sol- 
emn tragedy of the American and Fili- 
pino peoples, I might speak of the great- 
ness of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur—the man who left the Phil- 
ippines in defeat only to return in 
triumph. I might speak of Gen. Jona- 
than M. Wainwright, whose patriotic 
zeal to live for his country survived the 
bestiality of Japanese prison camps. 
Yes. I might speak for these men; but, 
should I speak for them, my voice would 
be a whisper, unheard above the echoing 
praises of history. 

So it is not of MacArthur or for Wain- 
wright that I would speak today. It is 
of the men under their command: The 
American privates and noncommissioned 
officers, the Filipino Scouts. This day 
belongs to them. It is for Scout Juan 
Mendoza, who watched the Flag of Free- 
dom descend as he unashamedly wept. 
It is for Sergeant Pinckney, of South 
Carolina, who writhed in malarial fever 
in the hospital catacombs of Corregidor 
as the Japanese swarmed ashore. It is 
for Pvt. Gus Anderson, of Nebraska, who 
did not see our flag being lowered be- 
cause he had died on duty during the 
enemy bombardment. 

It would be a presumption for us—yes; 
even a sacrilege—to assume that it is 
within our poor earthly power to honor 
these men. They have honored them- 
selves. The honor of all Americans has 
been preserved by what they did and by 
what they gave. 

Let us then reverently remember the 
men in the ranks at Corregidor on this, 
their day. 

Let us never forget the debt eternal 
owed to the veterans of Corregidor who 
walk among us today. Let us treasure 
the memory of those who are not here, 
those who left their b’ood upon the 
Rock. 

Four years after Yorktown, graves in 
Massachusetts and in Virginia were 
marked with the name of the engagement 
in which the heroes fell. Four years after 
Gettysburg, the last green home of fight- 
ing men from Louisiana and Vermont 
told of Pickett’s charge. Yet, today, 4 
years after one of the most crucial de- 
fenses in the life of this Nation, no ceme- 
tery—above a busy city or beyond a quiet 
hamlet—has within it the name “Cor- 
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regidor.” This shall, this must, be 
remedied. 

In the stormy seas of controversy at 
home and abroad Americans need an 
abiding firmness to which to cling. I 
present to you the firmness of sacrifice 
and service—Corregidor, the Rock— 
where men in the ranks died that their 
fellow men might rise from the ranks. 





The Navy’s Divergence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Omaha World 
Herald, one of the most important news- 
papers in the Midwest. 

The question of the unification of our 
armed forces is one of the most contro- 
versial questions pending before Con- 
gress today. It is important that the 
matter should be fully explored and de- 
bated not only by the Members of Con- 
gress but also by the citizens of this 
country whoever they may be. Certainly 
those who are better informed on this 
very imporant subject than any other 
group of our citizens, namely our naval 
authorities, should not be denied the 
right to express their convictions on a 
matter of such far-reaching importance 
to the safety of our country and our 
people. 

In view of the fact that this matter is 
now being discussed in the Senate, this 
editorial is very timely. It expresses 
very clearly, I believe, the point of view 
and the overwhelming sentiment of the 
American people. 

The editorial follows: 


THE NAVY'S DIVERGENCE 


Suppose you were an officer in the United 
States Navy and had played a part, to the best 
of your ability, in the destruction of the 
Japanese Empire. 

Suppose you had watched the submarines 
take their deadly toll, task forces smash 
Japanese outposts, carrier-based planes drive 
the once-feared Zeroes from the air. 

Suppose you had been convinced by your 
experiences that, in the present state of worid 
affairs, a strong Navy was essential to the se- 
curity of the Republic—the Republic for 
which you had seen so many young men give 
their lives. 

Then suppose some civilian—perhaps the 
President of the United States—were to ad- 
vance a plan for the reorganization of the 
armed services which, in your opinion, would 
cripple the Navy as a fighting force. 

What would you do? 

Would you say, Oh well, let it go, it’s none 
of my business, I am just a fighting man? 

Or would you, as a patriot, do your utmost 
to call the attention of your countrymen to 
what you deemed to be a terrible mistake? 

President Truman thinks you should keep 
your mouth shut. Or at any rate not to say or 
do anything that could be ascribed as “propa- 
ganda” or “lobbying.” It is all right, he said 
at his recent press conference, for naval of- 
ficers to express honest opinions, but they 
must not agitate. Must not do anything that 
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could be interpreted as insubordination or 
lese majesty. 

The distinction between “propaganda” and 
expressing “honest opinions” is a thin one. 
Probably most naval officers won't try to draw 
it. Either, one may surmise, they will shut 
up or get out of the service. 

That will make matters very comfortable 
for Mr. Truman. The best informed opposi- 
tion to his little plan will be silenced. 
“Divergence,” to borrow an expression from 
the Russians, will be quelled. No doubt 
Premier Stalin will be <iUled with admiration. 
Perhaps the ashes of Adolf Hitler will stir a 
little in the wind. 

But one wonders whether Mr. Truman’s 
way is the best way, the way most likely to 
result in a sound decision for America. In 
this country we have always cherished our 
right to disagree on political matters, our 
right to raise particular hell in any manner 
that, to us individually, seems warranted 

And now—discipline. If the boss wants it, 
you better go along. Even if you are an ex- 
pert on the science of modern naval war you 
better defer to the judgment of an ex-artil- 
leryman of World War I. Or else 

Mr. Truman’s point of view is easily under- 
stood. But the point of view of the Nation 
and its future security ought to have some 
consideration too. 





Communism in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me at Boston 
on April 27, 1946, before the New England 
Conference of Republican Women: 


From time to time I hear someone ask: 
“Well, are there really as many Communists 
in the United States as claimed, and, if so, 
are they really so dangerous to our liberties 
as they are reported to be?” 

These questions are just as vital to our 
welfare and the welfare of our children, and 
our children’s children as the question: 

“Are there really atom bombs, and are they 
really so dangerous and destructive as they 
are reported to be?” 

Our American system of government, our 
whole system of economy, all we have, our 
liberties, our religious and political freedom- 
all are wrapped up in the answer to that 
question of whether or not there are many 
Communists in the United States, and wheth- 
er they are so dangerous as they are reported 
to be or not. 

I am convinced there are many Commu- 
nists, grim, fanatical, determined, ruthless 
cunning schemers, in the United States, and 
I believe, further, that they are more danger- 
ous than most persons suppose them to be 


The time was—and we are still prone to 
think of Communists and the communistic 
movement in that light—when Communis 


were a furtive band of men and women wh: 
were without funds, who met secretly in 
cellars or in garrets, or in dim, smoky, un- 
clean dives and restaurants to plot fanatical 
and hopeless plans against the Nation. Th 

time has passed, communism in the United 
States today is a cleverly planned, bold, in- 
solent, well-financed, skillfully managed po- 
litical and revolutionary movement, reach- 
ing out in every direct 


indists; using the most scien 
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of persuasion over the radio, through the 
press, through magazines, by means of lec- 
tures, and even in a dangerously large sec- 
tion of our pulpit and our schools and col- 
leges. 

There are not dozens, nor hundreds, nor 
thousands of these trained and fanatical 
Communists. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of them and although they are fa- 
natical it is with a cool, deep determination 
that they are going to overthrow our Ameri- 
can system of government, economy, and so- 
ciety. They have their training centers, 
their schools for agitators, their indoctrina- 
tion system. 

These Communists are reaching out to try 
to contaminate the ranks of labor, of the 
veterans, as well as of the church-going peo- 
ple, the students and their teachers every- 
where. 

It is an alarming fact, too, that there are 
many very cleverly organized and operated 
Communist front organizations which appear 
more or less innocent but which are deadly 
serious in their purpose to wreck our system 
of government bring chaos in our economy 
and reduce our people to the status of slaves 
of the State—as they are today in Russia. 
These active full-colored red organizations 
mean to overthrow our American political, 
economic, social, and religious system by the 
ballot boxes if they can, but if they fail in 
that, they are determined upon bloody revo- 
lution to accomplish their ends. 

At the outer edge of this communistic 
movement are many sincere and innocent, 
but completely deceived and misled individ- 
uals, many of them high in the social scale. 
Some even are preachers; some are public 
Officials; some are teachers; some are just 
earnest rank and file citizens who have been 
persuaded and defrauded into believing that 
communism will mend all the ills and in- 
justices they see around them and against 
which they instinctively rebel. 

In this process of attempting to commu- 
nize this country these alien ideologists 
have perfected the most remarkably clever 
techniques. Today communism as politics 
is “big politics.” As cn infiltrat‘ng group 
movement it is “big” movement. These 
Communists are no longer content to meet in 
cellars and dives and get out smudgy, gray 
printed sheets and pamphlets. They issue 
well-written, well-printed, beautifully typed, 
cleverly designed literature that would de- 
ceive the very elect. 

Now, where do they get the money to do 
all this? 

First, they have deluded a good many 
wealthy persons in this country who have 
provided them with millions of dollars, not 
realizing what these Communists actually 
mean to do. Then they have received such 
recognition in high places that they have 
become not only respectable, politically, but 
actually sought after. They have in- 
sinuated their henchmen into key 
places in government. Much patronage, 
many favors, much control over business is 
exercised by men and women who have 
wormed their way into posts of influence, 
power, and authority in the Government. 

Then, too, since the United States of 
America—-your America and my America— 
is the richest, prize on the face of the globe 
today, foreign schemers have sent their best 
brains into this country and have sent over 
funds to finance this dreadful movement 
to wreck our American system, take over our 
country, and reduce us to a condition of 
slaves to a minority who will call themselves 
the State if their plans succeed. 

Believe me, if these statements sound in- 
credible, they are nevertheless still true. 
This Communist movement in America is a 
game, the greatest history ever saw, for a 
prize—the contro] of the riches, the Govern- 
ment, and the people of the greatest nation 
history ever saw. 
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Why do these Communists want to wreck 
this Nation, our Government, our economy, 
our society instead of becoming part of it? 
It is because they are obsessed by a lust for 
power and riches—not merely a few dollars, 
not just financial security and an estate— 
but the riches of a whole state, the riches 
of an entire nation. Hitler, Mussolini—they 
are two of the same ilk who were so insati- 
ably lustful for power and riches that they 
were willing to rule or ruin their own coun- 
tries, and, having ruled, they did ruin their 
own countries. 

Let me say to you that the first step 
toward communism is socialism—the aboli- 
tion of the right of property, of your right 
to own your own homes, an automobile, a 
washing machine, or a radio. The second 
step is communism—and the third step is 
fascism. They are all of a piece; they are 
every one the deadly enemy of our American 
system of government, of our American sys- 
tem of economy under which the poorest 
boy or girl may aspire to become rich, of our 
American system of society, under which, 
generally speaking, there is more understand- 
ing, kindliness, tolerance and cooperation 
among the different stratas of society than 
in any other nation on earth. 

In this ruthless, grim fight that is being 
waged by these Communists, terminological 
distortions in our very language have taken 
place. There are liberals, of course. There 
are liberals who perhaps disagree with us as 
to many things about our Government or 
our economy or our society. But they are 
willing to attain their aims of reform—or 
what they may believe to be reforms—by 
our American process of proposal, disagree- 
ment, discussion, and compromise. That is 
the essence of our system of government 
under the Constitution. That is the essence 
of our governmental system of checks and 
balances. That is the system by which men 
may most nearly arrive at the exact truth— 
that system of proposal, disagreement, dis- 
cussion, and compromise. That system gives 
due consideration and adequate hearing ‘o 
the rights of minorities. But the Commu- 
nists want none of that. They want to sit 
at the top and issue the orders, and any 
disagreement or discussion does not lead to 
compromise under Communist rule as it is 
practiced, but to a concentration camp, the 
noose, or the firing squad before the wall. 

These Communists who want to deceive the 
people all call themselves liberals. They 
want to overthrow our government. They 
want to wreck our economy. They want to 
destroy our system of society. But let any- 
one oppose them or criticize their intentions 
and objectives and they promptly howl “re- 
actionaries.” The modern definition of a 
reactionary is anybody who disagrees with a 
Communist. 

Now let us see what real liberals and lib- 
eralism are, actually: 

The heroic men and women who crossed 
the stormy ocean in cockleshell boats to find 
liberty from autocratic oppression and to- 
talitarian tyranny were liberals. 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were liberals. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
liberals. They founded the most liberal 
government ever conceived by man and 
planted upon the face of this globe. 

On the other hand, totalitarianism and 
tyranny by an individual or a group at the 
top is the oldest form of oppression known 
to man. Yet these Communists want to go 
back to what they call “a dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

The fact is no such communism exists in 
Russia. The effort to operate communism 
was abandoned years ago in Russia. Today, 
and for years, Josef Stalin and his little 
group of top administrators are and have 
been absolute despots. There is no common 
equality of citizens except the common term 
of “comrade.” Foremen get much more than 





the rank and file workers receive. Faster 
workers actually get more money per piece 
in piecework than the slower workers do, 
In the American Army a lieutenant receives 
three times the pay of a private. A recent 
report revealed that in the Russian Army a 
lieutenant receives 13 times the pay of a 
private. I am speaking of second lieutenants, 
of course. To a Russian soldier the posses- 
sion of a cheap wrist watch is something he 
will empty his pockets to achieve. You and 
I know that there was hardly a boy or girl 
in our armed services who did not have qa 
very accurate wrist watch and thought little 
about it. 

So instead of the lovely, gentle communism 
which these agitators in this country paint 
as a beneficent communism in Russia, con- 
centration camps, oppression, the Ogpu and 
terrorism cover the land and are a part of 
the everyday life of those who live behind 
the iron curtain. 

If communism were working so well in 
Russia, just exactly why, do you suppose, the 
Russian rulers keep that iron curtain about 
Russia. Why would they not rather display 
to the world the blessings, the accomplish- 
ments, the fine results they claim for the 
communism which these American Govern- 
ment wreckers preach? 

So then, our forefathers—the founding 
fathers, who were true liberals—founded 
upon this continent the most liberal govern- 
ment man ever knew. 

In 150 years under our liberal American 
system we have achieved the highest living 
levels, the highest wages, the best working 
conditions, the greatest production, the most 
luxuries for the masses, the best system of 
railroads and highways, the most auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and other material 
comforts, the greatest degree of religious, 
political, and social liberty ever achieved by 
any people in any length of time anywhere 
on the earth. Why should we let these 
scheming Communists persuade us to give 
up all of that to embrace a form of abso- 
lutism which inevitably would wreck every 
one of those advantages? 

These Communists argue that we must 
change our system of government, economy, 
and society because it is outmoded. A 
democracy such as ours cannot wage war or 
defend itself against the more efficient dicta- 
torships either of fascism or of the prole- 
tariat, they assert. Our economy has 
matured they insist—whatever that may 
mean—and we must change to a new one. 
Let’s look at the facts about all this and see 
whether or not there is a shred of truth in 
these communistic assertions. 

Not only have we achieved all of the won- 
derful advantages and comforts of life, all 
the liberties and the privileges which I out- 
lined a moment ago, but we have proved 
the efficiency of our American system in war. 
Let me remind you that for 40 years the war 
lords of Japan were preparing for the strug- 
gle they knew they would one day wage 
against the western world. For 20 years 
Mussolini drove Italy, boot and spur, getting 
ready for the war he knew was coming. For 
20 years Joseph Stalin drove Russia to prepare 
for a war he knew would come. For 12 years 
Hitler and his Nazi thugs drove the enslaved 
German people day and night getting ready 
for the war against civilization Hitler knew 
he would one day wage. 

What of America? In three short years, 
under our free Government, free industry, 
free labor, free agriculture, our free people 
of every religious faith, every political creed, 
every race and color turned to, overcame 
that lead of 40 years and 20 years and 12 
years and put us on an offensive war basis. 
What else did we do? We fought two wars, 
one in the Atlantic and one in the Pacific. 
The Pacific war we fought lone-handed with- 
out any help from any other nation, and at 
the same time we sent billions piled upon 
billions of dollars’ worth of lend-lease help— 
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gifts—to Britain, Russia and all other na- 
tions fighting on our side. We sent more 
than $9,000,000,000 worth of arms, muni- 
tions, machines, material and foodstuffs 
to Joseph Stalin in Russia. We sent more 
than €40,000,000,000 of the same kind of 
lend-lease gift supplies to Britain. And 
even that is but a small part of the miracle 
we performed. While we did all that we 
kept up our own living standards. 

Now what is happening? 

The despised America, the inefficient gov- 
ernmental, economic, and social system these 
Gcvernment-wrecking Communists prate 
about, scorn, and berate is being asked to 
lend billions—I should say give—to Britain, 
to Russia, to France, to China, to all the 
other countries, at the very same time we 
are undertaking to carry probably half the 
burden of feeding a distressed and starving 
world. That is the kind of government, that 
is the kind of an efficient economy, that is 
the kind of an efficient social system these 
scheming plotters would like to overthrow 
in order to get their greedy clutches on the 
riches, the property, the loveliness that is 
America, in order to become dictators over 
our people. Whenever you hear anybody 
talking about the advantages of communism 
over Americanism, about the advantage of 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, about 
the superior efficiency of the Russian system 
over the American system, you tell him 
that every fact of history—recent history— 
of the very things that are happening now 
in the worild—give the lie to all he says to 
belittle the United States. 

We have the most magnificent, the most 
efficient, the most progressive, the most lib- 
eral, the most scientific system of produc- 
tion, of government, of society, of politics 
in this whole wide world, and every fact of 
history in the First and Second World Wars 
proves it, as do all the peacetime accom- 
plishments we have achieved. We are the 
most blessed people in the most blessed land 
on God's footstool. 

Eternal vigilance is still the price of lib- 
erty. We must be more vigilant against the 
wicked, dangerous menace of these Com- 
munists, These anarchists would wreck our 
Nation to produce chaos so they can take 
over and loot and enslave and rule. It must 
not be, and we, the citizens, are the ones 
who must prevent it. 

The heroic men and women who have 
conie back from the wars in which they en- 
dured indescribable horrors and trials to de- 
fend liberty and free government abroad now 
are compelled to fight for it at home. They 
won the war; now they must win the peace— 
and we must help them. 

You ask, “What can we women do about 
al) this?” 

We women, the special guardian of reli- 
gion, which communism brags about, more 
in peace than in war. 

We vote; we can support candidates who 
stand for—I mean actually stand for—the 
continuation of our American system of gov- 
ernment, economy, and society. 

We can speak out and speak with au- 
thority, knowing we are right, whenever and 
wherever we hear some Communist, some 
Communist sympathizer, or some deluded 
citizen who thinks communism is what it is 
not, tries to cry down our American system. 

You must speak up, you must defend your 
democracy whenever the question is raised. 
If the majority of the citizens do not stand 
firm in defense of our system, then we will 
lose that system. 

If ever our American system of freedom is 
extinguished, the light of the world will truly 
go out and the hope which lights the hearts 
of all who love liberty, godliness, and prog- 
ress will become darkness. 

Communism would stamp out religion. We 
women must uphold religion, We must 
stand by our faith for the sake of the world. 

We must stand by America for the sake of 
the world, 


Democratic Party Dissensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT S. ELLIS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago the country, and particularly Wash- 
ington, was highly entertained as well as 
enlightened by the turmoil within the 
Democratic National Committee and the 
ever widening breach between the left- 
wing element within the party and the 
conservative group spearheaded by the 


‘southern congressional delegation. The 


troublesome pot boiled over when a young 
lady, an employee of the committee, 
writing in the party organ of the women’s 
section, said: 

Those who voted for the Case bill (labor 
bill) voted against the American people. 


Inasmuch as a hundred or more Dem- 
cocrats voted for the Case bill, this state- 
ment coming out of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee caused many good Jef- 
fersonian Democrats in Congress to be 
incensed with anger and cry out for the 
liquidation of Bob Hannegan as national 
chairman. 

But after admitting mistakes and due 
apologies and the discharge of the young 
lady who wrote the article, the matter 
quieted down. Then after a few short 
days it happened again. Out of the na- 
tional committee came a letter to all 
Democratic county chairmen of all con- 
gressional incumbents in Congress, ad- 
monishing them to select good men as 
candidates for Congress. 

You can well understand why this 
action would cause the blood pressure of 
the Democratic Members of Congress to 
rise above the boiling point, and it did 
just that. A caucus was called for the 
consideration of the acts of the com- 
mittee and party leaders were loud in 
their condemnation of the national 
chairman. However, and again, after 
many apologies and the assurance that 
it -was a mistake, political murder and 
mayhem were averted. The significance 
of the whole show is plainly evident. 

While we know that Bob Hannegan is 
too smart politically to pull such a boner, 
the fact remains that it did occur and 
the parities who were responsible knew 
exactly what they were doing. The 
young lady was on the pay roll of the 
committee, wrote from her heart, and 
her words run true to the left-wing pat- 
tern. The same is true of the person 
who sent out the letter. It was an hon- 
est effort on the part of the responsible 
party to begin a purge of all Democrats 
who dared to vote their convictions. It 
all adds up to this: The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee is filled up with repre- 
sentatives of the Political Action Com- 
mittee—the spearhead of the commu- 
nistic political movement in this country. 
The influence has been there for a long 
time. Now it is bursting out at the seams 
and can no longer be laughed off. 

A bit of news from Wisconsin is fur- 
ther evidence of dissension within the 
party. Out in Milwaukee, Charles J. 
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Michalak had resigned as president of 
the Young Democrats of Wisconsin and 
announced that he was joining the Re- 
publican Party. Michalak called on “all 
liberal-minded Young Democrats to join 
the Republican Party as the party that 
now stands for government by the 
people.” 

He went on to say that the Demo- 
cratic Party was being taken over by left- 
wingers, and that the Young Democrats 
group itself was loaded up with members 
who were loyal to Russia first and to the 
United States second, if at all. 

To continue on this subject and pre- 
sent the Republican Party as one of true 
liberalism and as representing sound 
American thinking and traditions, I sub- 
mit to you an editorial from the Jackson 
Herald, published in Ripley, W. Va. 

The editorial follows: 


REPUBLICAN LIBERALS 


Most impressive was the opening radio talk 
by B. Carrott Reece, the new Republican 
national chairman on last Saturday night. 
We were rather glad that Mr. Reece chose to 
prociaim the Republicans as the true liberals 
of modern days. : 

“From its very beginning,” said Mr. Rresce, 
“the Republican Party has been dedicated to 
the freedom and preservation of human free- 
dom. The party came into being for the ex- 
press purpose of freeing a large element of 
our population from outright chattel slavery. 
The party is determined that no new forms 
of slavery shall succeed the old. The Re- 
publican Party is the liberal party in Amer- 
ica. 

“In recent years there has been a tendency 
to confuse liberalism with radicalism. A real 
liberal fights for the rights and liberties of 
the individual against any attempt to dis- 
regard or destroy them, whether by a mon- 
arch, a self-anointed dictator, or a ruthless 
political machine in Washington. Certainly 
the record of Republican Members of Con- 
gress, and of Republican governors in many 
of our States during the past decade and 
more, proves conclusively the Republican 
Party has remained true to its liberal tradi- 
tion. 

“This is true liberalism in contrast to the 
philosophy and practices of the Red reac- 
tionaries of today who have sought to steal 
the name liberal. 

“The men who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution certainly 
were liberals. The Republican Party still 
believes in that Declaration of Independence 
and in that Constitution as did George Wash- 
ington and Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln. All of these men made it clear that 
any monopoly of power in the central gov- 
ernment would be dangerous. if not fatal, to 
American freedom.” 

Such an impressive statement by the new 
GOP chairman is bound to win him the re- 
spect of the members of his own party and 
it doubtless will be attractive, also, to the 
Jeffersonian Democrats who are galled by 
having their traditions and principles flouted 
by Communist-minded invaders of their 
party. 

For Communists and fellow-travelers to 
style themselves “liberals,” is a mockery. 
A Communist totalitarian dictatorship which 
regiments every man and woman is just 
about as liberal as a thumbscrew. Totali- 
tarian government is not liberal, it is not 
radical but reactionary, because it is a hark- 
ing back to tyranny such as was old when 
Caesar Augustus was in his heyday. 

Mr. Reece is therefore quite correct when 
he hails the Republicans as the true liberals 
of modern times. Our republican form of 
government with freedom guaranteed to the 
individual man is but a little more than 159 
years old. It is still the youngest and most 
radical idea in the world. Nearly every other 
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segment of the world has reverted to some 
kind of totalitarianism or regimented so- 
cialism such as has been practiced so fre- 
quently in Washington in the last 14 years, 
and which we see in effect today in the lib- 
erty-destroying OPA. Far from being radical, 
the OPA is reactionary and is just going back 
to the practices of the Emperor Diocletian 
1,500 years ago. 


Expediting Roll Calls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 30, 1946 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress, 
and under permission heretofore grant- 
ed, I wish to insert the following edito- 
rial, which appeared in the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register of April 26, 1946: 


WHERE IOWA IS AHEAD OF CONGRESS 


In the last Congress, each Member of the 
House spent the equivalent of 30 five-hour 
legislative days just answering roll calls, ac- 
cording to Representative PLuMLEy, of Ver- 
mont. He suggests that the House adopt a 
modern electrical roll-call device to save 
time. 

Congressmen complain of the tremendous 
burden of time-consuming demands now laid 
upon them—demands that make it difficult 
for them to familiarize themselves with pro- 
posed legislation, attend committee ses- 
sions, handle essential correspondence, per- 
form special services for constituents, tend 
their political fences, and participate in 
regular sessions of the house. 

Yet the house, like the senate, clings to a 
fusty tradition that it must or should be a 
slow-moving deliberative body, and it wastes 
almost countless man-hours to preserve 
that tradition. 

An electrical roll call installation, such as 
has been in highly successful operation in 
the Iowa House of Representatives for many 
years (where the roll is less than a fourth 
as long as in the lower house of congress, 
and where attendance is probably much 
higher in percentage), would be a valuable 
addition to the congressional reform pro- 
gram offered by Senator La FOLLETTE’s com- 
mittee. 

Congressmen don’t ride to Washington 
from their districts on mule back, as they did 
a century ago or more. But they still vote 
as they did then. 


First Mutiny on Alcatraz Island Occurred 
in 1936—Interesting Incidents in the 
History of the Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the First World War for a while I was 
stationed at Fort Rosecrans, Calif., near 


San Diego. At that time, under instruc- 
tions, I delivered a prisoner to Alcatraz 
Island. While there, I learned some- 
thing about the island. 

Today one of the worst mutinies in 
prison history in the entire world is going 
on at that historic place. In view of the 
interest in Alcatraz Island at this time, 
I am inserting herewith a copy of an 
address delivered by me April 1, 1936, 
concerning my second visit to this island, 
which was 18 years after I had delivered 
a prisoner to Alcatraz Prison and during 
the time this first mutiny was in progress. 

The address is as follows: 


Mr. Patman. This bill provides for an ap- 
propriation for Federal prisons, including 
Alcatraz Island prison. 


MY FIRST INTEREST IN ALCATRAZ ISLAND 


In 1917, during the World War, I was in 
the Regular Army, and one morning received 
substantially the following written order: 

“Corporal PatTMaNn. You are directed to 
take charge of prisoner (John Doe), who is 
sentenced by a general court-martial to serve 
20 years at hard labor for evading the draft, 
and proceed at once with him to the United 

tates Disciplinary Barracks, Alcatraz Island, 
San Francisco, Calif., and deliver him into 
the custody of the warden of said institu- 
tion.” 

When we left the dock at San Francisco 
going toward the 12-acre rock prison 1% 
miles from shore, the island was not visible, 
as the fog was exceedingly heavy and fog 
horns were blowing in every direction. After 
going through this dense fog for a while we 
landed at the island, and taking the prisoner 
175 feet as near straight up as one can go, 
he was delivered into the custody of the 
warden. Considering the fact that one could 
see only a few feet and the fog horns were 
making such a terrific noise that one could 
hardly hear anyone speak, I was anxious to 
leave the island as quickly as possible. 

I did, however, learn something about the 
history of this place. I was told that only 
one prisoner had ever escaped from the island. 
Many had tried to swim to shore but never 
succeeded. Their bodies were always found. 


THE ONE PRISONER TO ESCAPE 


The one prisoner who escaped was a trusty. 
One of the military officers on the island had 
died and his widow had ordered from San 
Francisco appropriate mourning clothes. The 
trusty was sent to the boat to receive this 
package. Immediately he went into the near- 
est hiding place in one of the buildings, put 
on the widow’s clothing with black hat -and 
black veil, and went back on the returning 
boat and sat with the other passengers until 
the boat landed at San Francisco, where he 
escaped. 

This was more than 18 years ago. The 
island is now a Federal prison. At that time 
it was in charge of the War Department. 
There were trusties then. There are no trus- 
ties there now. 


SIZE OF ISLAND 


The “rock” as it is often called or the 
“gray pile” as some refer to it, is exactly 12 
acres in size. Swirling tides and deep water 
surround ‘it. There is not a grain of soil 
on the island that was not carried there 
in a sack nor vegetation of any kind except 
that grown in soil carried to the island. It 
is a solid rock, the top of which has been 
worked and chiseled down to the size of 
12 acres and the apex is 175 feet above the 
level of the water. 


VIEW FROM ALCATRAZ 


From Alcatraz Island most any day except 
during a fog, the following places are plainly 
visible: The city of San Francisco, about 114 
miles away; the Golden Gate 2 miles away— 
Golden Gate Bridge is under construction. 
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It has a 4,200-foot span with towers 745 
feet high and will cost $35,000,000); Goat 
Island, a Navy training station, 2% miles 
away; Oakland, another beautiful California 
city, 4 miles away; Berkeley, where the Uni- 
versity of California is located, 4 miles away; 
the longest and most expensive bridge in the 
United States, extending from the mainland 
of California over San Francisco Bay, across 
Goat Island, through a long tunnel, to San 
Francisco (it is 84 miles long and will cost 
$70,000,000); Mount Tamalpais, a few miles to 
the northwest; the great redwood forest to 
the north, with the giant trees sufficiently 
large at the trunk for a roadway through 
which automobiles may be driven directly, 
and Sausalito to the northwest. 


MOST SUCCESSFUL PRISON SYSTEM IN WORLD 


I believe that we have the most successful 
prison system of any country in the world. 
Its success is-due principally to the efforts 
of two men, the Attorney General of the 
United States, the Honorable Homer 8. Cum- 
mings, and the Honorable Sanford Bates, 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons. 

In 1930 Congress authorized the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Prisons in the De- 
partment of Justice, together with several 
new institutions. In connection with this 
legislation it stated: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that the said institutions be so 
planned and limited in size as to facilitate 
the development of an integrated Federal 
penal and correctional system which will as- 
sure the proper classification and segregation 
of Federal prisoners according to their char- 
acter, the nature of the crime they have 
committed, their mental condition, and such 
other factors as should be taken into consid- 
eration in providing an individualized sys- 
tem of discipline, care, and treatment of the 
persons committed to such institutions.” 

In pursuance of this mandate the Bureau 
of Prisons has constructed and is adminis- 
tering a group of classified institutions. 
Boys of immature age are placed in the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys in Washing- 
ton or in appropriate local juvenile institu- 
tions. Young men of the reformable type 
may be sent to the reformatory at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, or to the Southwestern Reformatory at 
El Reno, Okla. Women are ip a separate in- 
stitution at Alderson, W. Va. Prison camps 
have been established where prisoners who 
can be trusted are obliged to work at hard 
labor in the open air. One of the five pene- 
tentiaries has been reserved for persons con- 
victed of the Drug Act, or suffering from drug 
addiction. Another penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., has been planned with the empha- 
sis upon the educational requirements of the 
prisoners and is suitable for the more reform- 
able type of penitentiary inmate. Even a 
hospital presided over by officers of the 
United States Public Health Service has been 
set apart at Springfield, Mo., for the treat- 
ment of insane Federal prisoners, those suf- 
fering from tuberculosis and other chronic 
degenerative diseases, 

It was realized that a further classification 
should be made to provide for that small 
number of prisoners who do not readily ac- 
custom themselves to the discipline of the 
ordinary penitentiary, and especially for the 
agitators and disturbers—those who have led 
the life of crime and cannot be reconciled or 
resist the temptation to escape and are con- 
tinually plotting to accomplish that end. 
These men are all guilty of serious crimes 
and their activities make it difficult for pris- 
on authorities to maintain discipline, and 
they retard the efforts of authorities to reha- 
bilitate the greater percentage of our prison 
population. Therefore the Bureau of Prisons 
felt the need of an institution with maxi- 
mum security devices where this group could 
be safely quartered. Alcatraz Island was con~- 
verted into a place of safekeeping of Ameri- 
ca’s most dangerous public enemies. Al Ca- 
pone, “Machine-Gun” George Kelly, Harvey 























































































Bailey, Albert Bates, John Paul Chase, and 
others are imprisoned there. A structurally 
escape-proof prison to serve the purpose was 
constructed. 


AUTOMATIC GUN DETECTOR 


The 600 old soft steel cell fronts in place 
while the institution was a disciplinary bar- 
racks for the Army were removed, and tool- 
proof steel with automatic locking devices 
replaced them. Tool-proof steel bars were 
installed in the windows. Tear-gas outlets 
were provided and a special group of trained, 
experienced guards were recruited from the 
other Federal penitentiaries. A zone in the 
water was marked out with buoys into which 
boats are forbidden to enter. A new inven- 
tion known as the automatic gun detector 
was placed at the dock and in the doorways 
to the cell blocks, which records the presence 
of any secreted metal on the person of any 
individual who passes through these open- 
ings. New guard towers were erected, 
floodlights put in place, and additional bar- 
riers built around the steep cliffs of the little 
island. Maintenance shops and the laundry 
provide work opportunities. Gun galleries at 
each end of the cell block control the interior 
of the building, while the island is controlled 
by a system of towers connected by over- 
head walks. The Alcatraz Island Peniten- 
tiary is intended as a place of maximum 
security for the incarceration of the worst 
type of Federal prisoner. 


WARDEN JOHNSTON 


I believe that the Department was for- 
tunate in being able to secure the services 
of James A. Johnston, of San Francisco, as 
warden of the new prison. He has had ex- 
perience in both of the large California 
State penitentiaries, San Quentin and Fol- 
som, and later was a successful businessman 
and respected civic leader in the bay sec- 
tion. He has been warden of Alcatraz Prison 
since it was established, after being taken 
over by the Department of Justice from the 
War Department. 


RECENT VISIT TO ISLAND 


Less than 90 days ago, along with Hon. 
James A. De Paoli, vice mayor of Oakland, 
and the Honorable Chris N. Jespersen, mem- 
ber of the State Senate in California, I vis- 
ited this prison again. Warden Johnston, at 
the request of Attorney General Cummings, 
showed us through the institution, and I was 
very much impressed with the following: 

First. Cleanliness and beautiful appear- 
ance of grounds and buildings. 

Second. Adequate hospital facilities with 
all up-to-date, modern equipment, with good 
doctors and nurses in charge. 

Third. The good, well-prepared food that 
was served to the prisoners. 

Fourth. The comfortable, single-cell quar- 
ters. 

Fifth. Proper rules and regulations for the 
management of an institution that has in 
its charge 259 of the worst criminals on earth. 

Sixth. The sympathetic and kindly spirit 
manifested by Warden Johnston for the 
prisoners consistent, however, with safety, 
prevention of trouble, and escape. 

Seventh. The absolute impossibility of 
prisoners escaping. 

Naturally the discipline at Alcatraz Peni- 
tentiary is more onerous than at the other 
prisons, but Warden Johnston can be relied 
upon to carry out the instructions of the 
Bureau that no brutality or inhumanity 
shall be practiced. The prison has a chap- 
lain and library books are available. Steady 
work is provided for the prisoners. Although 
the prison is built for more than 500 inmates, 
it is now occupied by only 259. This is a 
hopeful sign since there are now more than 
14,000 prisoners in the Federal system. 


THE FIRST MUTINY 


At the time I was on the island, the first 
mutiny since the prison was established was 
in progress. Over 100 inmates were in sullen 
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rows of the Nation’s one-time top racketeers, 
crouched in darkened cells on this rock 
island, fighting the work-or-starve ultima- 
tum. As boats would come by the nearest 
point allowed to this grim island, these 100 
and more inmates, the Nation’s most desper- 
ate criminals, would scream and shriek out in 
unison, often shouting curses. The leaders 
were placed in solitary confinement and the 
others were kept in special isolation cells. 
No violence occurred. The uprising involved 
almost half the prison population. It was 
soon stopped and no disorders or disruption 
of routine have occurred since. 


NO PUBLICITY 


Newspavders are not permitted on Alcatraz 
Island. There is only one outside telephone, 
and it is in the warden’s office. The prison- 
ers may read books and magazines considered 
suitable for them to read, but all articles 
relating to crime and sex are eliminated. 
Removing their public and applause is part 
of their punishment. 

The prisoners are furnished their meals 
cafeteria style. The food is good—the same 
food that is eaten by the well-trained officers 
of the island, and if a prisoner takes more 
food than he consumes, the next day he 
must do without that particular meal. 


PRISON RULES 


It is my understanding that the principal 
rules are substantially as follows: 

First. Alcatraz Penitentiary is maintained 
on the principle of maximum security with 
every precaution taken to insure safekeeping 
of prisoners and to prevent possibility of 
escape. 

Second. Privileges are limited. 

Third. The privilege of having visitors has 
to be earned. During the first 3 months no 
prisoner allowed visitors. Subsequently one 
visit per month is permitted, visiting days 
being semimonthly, staggered throughout 
the year. 

Fourth. No group visiting with prisoners. 

Fifth. Not more than two persons are per- 
mitted to visit a prisoner at the same time. 

Sixth. At time of entrance each inmate is 
required to furnish names and relationship 
of persons with whom he would like to cor- 
respond and from whom he expects visits. 

Seventh. Former inmates of any penal in- 
stitution are not permitted to visit prisoners, 

Eighth. Facilities for religious services and 
opportunity for spiritual advice is afforded 
under the direction and control of the resi- 
dent chaplain and accredited representatives 
of established churches, in accordance with 
schedule approved by the warden. 

Niath. There are no direct commitments 
from the courts to Alcatraz Island. Persons 
are sent to that institution by transfer only. 

Tenth. Lawyers employed by and desiring 
to visit inmates must obtain written per- 
mission for such visits from the director of 
prisons. 

Eleventh. The usual institutional library 
is provided, and educational facilities are 
furnished. 

Twelfth. Mail privileges are limited. No 
original letters are delivered. Such letters as 
are permitted are typed and copy given pris- 
oners. No newspapers are permitted. 

Thirteenth. Radio and motion pictures are 
not used for entertainment but may be em- 
ployed by the warden for education and im- 
provement of the inmates when he deems it 
advisable in the interest of good discipline. 

Fourteenth. Arrangements have been 
made so that a representative of the institu- 
tion has an office on the mainland. Visits 
of salesmen and other representatives of the 
various industries are prohibited on the is- 
land, facilities being given at the main- 
land office for persons who wish to transact 
business. 

Fifteenth. No floating equipment is per- 
mitted to land at the island except that 
owned and operated by the Government, un- 
less specific written authority is granted by 
the warden in each special case. 
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ESCAPE PROOF 


As one enters the main door of the prison, 
if he has on his person the tiniest piece of 
metal, an indicator will disclose it; the per- 
son will then be told to remove all metal and 
go back through the door again for another 
test. A prisoner attempted to carry with 
him into the institution a small watch 
spring concealed in his ear. The detector 
caused it to be discovered. No one person 
can go through the prison, not even the 
warden himself, without help from others. 
There are double doors at every entrance and 
exit. The outer guard has a key to the first 
door which he can place in the keyhole of 
the large prison door lock, but he cannot 
turn the key and unlock the door until he 
looks at the one in charge in the warden’s 
Office, is recognized as the proper person to 
unlock the door, and the switch is turned in 
the warden’s office, which permits the key 
to be turned by the guard in the lock and the 
door opened. The outer guard, accompanied 
by ourselves the day of my visit, then went 
into the corridor between two doors. The 
inner guard inserted the key in the door, 
and after the proper switch was turned in 
the warden’s office the door was opened and 
we were allowed to enter. 

The guards among the prisoners do not 
carry weapons of any kind. There are guards 
above, well armed and well protected from the 
prisoners, who could, if necessary, take the 


‘ life of any prisoner at any spot in the prison. 


No prisoner in the building can possibly pro- 
tect himself from the fire of the guards 
above, alihough circumstances have never 
caused a prisoner to be injured by these 
armed guards. 


RIGID RULES NECESSARY 

If prisoners are good, they can see visitors 
occasionally and can write and send about 
one letter a week. Each letter is tested to 
determine if it contains invisible writing, 
signs, and so forth. The original letters re- 
ceived at the prison for prisoners are not de- 
livered to them. Such letters and such parts 
of them as the warden believes the prisoner 
should see are copied on typewriter and given 
to them. 

The most modern devices and expertly 
trained personnel have been installed to 
guard against escape and to quell disturb- 
ances. Extreme care is taken in the mat- 
ter of visitors. A prisoner cannot touch a 
visitor nor can the visitor touch the prisoner. 
The visitor occupies a chair opposite the 
prisoner with a steel wall between. There 
is a glass, however, which permits the visitor 
to see the prisoner, but one cannot touch 
the other. By talking as one usually talks 
in ordinary conversation one can hear the 
other. To some, possibly this seems hard, 
but the fact that these men are our worst 
criminals must be considered. They have 
violated paroles and pardons, escaped from 
penitentiaries and jails, and committed the 
most heinous crimes, including murder and 
kidnaping, and usually are members of dan- 
gerous gangs. They cannot safely be kept 
elsewhere, and it is in the interest of the 
entire prison population and the safety of 
the public that the rules be rigid and prop- 
erly administered as Warden Johnston is ad- 
ministering them. 


EFFECT ON OTHER PRISONERS 

The very fact that this prison is there has 
a wonderful effect on the other Federal pris- 
oners. It is the best evidence that the De- 
partment of Justice is not going to permit 
a small number of prisoners to defeat it in 
its larger and more important purpose of 
deterrent punishment for the gangster and 
the rehabilitation of the reformable type of 
prisoner for the better security of society. 


OTHER TYPES OF PRISONS 


Certain institutions have been set aside 
for the care and treatment of special groups 
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which are marked by one outstanding char- 
acteristic and inmates showing these charac- 
teristics are transferred to these centers as 
follows: 

(a) Offenders against the narcotic laws and 
other offenders addicted to the use of nar- 
cotics, to Leavenworth Annex. 

(b) Selected narcotic addicts from Leaven- 
worth Annex to the United States Narcotic 
Farm, Lexington, Ky. 

(c) Narcotic informers to United States 
Detention Farm, Milan, Mich. 

(d) Insane, tuberculous, and prisoners 
sufiering with chronic, degenerative diseases, 
to the Department of Justice Hospital for 
Defective Delinquents at Springfield, Mo., 
within the limits of the custodial facilities 
of Springfield and with the exception of 
tuberculous and chronically ill narcotic ad- 
dicts who are either held at Leavenworth 
Annex or transferred to Lexington. 

(e) Persistently intractable prisoners and 
prisoners with serious records of violent 
crimes, to Alcatraz. 


GENERAL POPULATION 


The Department is working toward a sim- 
ple division of the remainder of the general 
population into those who seem to offer 
favorable prospects for rehabilitation and 
those who do not. In making this differ- 
entiation there is no single characteristic 
upon which to rely as there is in the case of 
the special groups listed above. Judgment 
is based upon the careful consideration of all 
factors, including age, previous criminal rec- 
ord, personality characteristics, and social 
background. Although we are still far short 
of our requirements in terms of personnel, 
we have what is probably the most complete 
set-up in the country for obtaining this 
necessary information. The responsibility 
for weighing the information about each case 
and determining which class an individual 


prisoner belongs in is exercised jointly by 
the institution staffs through the cClassifi- 
cation committees and the Department of 
Justice. 

On the basis of this simple subdivision of 
the general population the Department is 


working toward a distribution, through 
transfers, which will place the most hopeful 
offenders in those institutions which offer 
the best rehabilitative opportunities. For 
the present their efforts are directed prin- 
cipally toward the eastern section of the 
country and involve Leavenworth, Atlanta, 
Camp Lee, Northeastern Penitentiary, and 
the United States Industrial Reformatory, as 
follows: 

(a) The most hopeful cases, with special 
emphasis being given to youthfulness, lack 
of major previous record, ability to take voca- 
tional training, and suitability for medium 
or minimum custody, to Chillicothe. 

(b) Men capable of profiting by intensive 
rehabilitative treatment but not suitable for 
Chillicothe because of age, previous record, 
or custodial requirements, to Northeastern 
Penitentiary. 

(c) Men suitable for medium or minimum 
custody but lacking the native ability to 
profit by the education and vocational train- 
ing offered at Chillicothe, to Camp Lee. 

(d} Men showing a history of habitual 
criminality at a professional level, and who 
do not appear to belong in the group of 
more hopeful rehabilitative prospects, to 
Atlanta and Leavenworth. 

El Reno, at present, is not a classified in- 
stitution. Because of the overcrowded con- 
ditions at Leavenworth, El Reno is forced 
to house all but the most dangerous inmates 
committed there. This, together with the 
demand for camp men from that institution, 
has held back the development of the re- 
formatory program. It is expected that as 
soon as additional institutions are acquired, 
thereby relieving Leavenworth, that the De- 
partment will be able to redistribute the 
Leavenworth and El Reno populations to give 
El Reno the hopeful, reformatory group for 
which it is intended. . 


On the west coast McNeil Penitentiary is 
taking care of all except the special groups 
listed under I. Because of the expense in- 
volved in sending prisoners from McNeil to 
either El Reno or Chillicothe, the proper 
treatment of reformatory cases must neces- 
sarily await further contemplated develop- 
ment of the island. 


FOUR MAIN POINTS CONCERNING ALCATRAZ PRISON 


Alcatraz is considered one of the world’s 
most scientific prisons. According to one of 
its few former prisoners, it includes four 
main points—maximum security, minimum 
of privilege, complete isolation of its con- 
victs from the outside world, and 100-percent 
humanity. 

At the time Alcatraz prison was ordered 
established Attorney General Cummings au- 
thorized the following statement: 

“It has been wisely said that the people of 
this country can have as much or as little 
crime as they really want. It is likewise cer- 
tain that the present unwholesome and dan- 
gerous conditions in many of our communi- 
ties will not be materially improved until all 
of our citizens are prepared to make their 
share of sacrifice to bring about such a situa- 
tion and to cooperate with the States and 
the Federal Government in the accomplish- 
ment of the important and difficult task of 
crime reduction. 

“On many sides it is being reluctantly ad- 
mitted that law-enforcing agencies in many 
of our States have fallen down, and the de- 
mand is being made with increasing em- 
phasis that the Federal Government take a 
hand in the situation. The power of Federal 
agencies in the detection, apprehension, and 
treatment of criminals has long been re- 
spected. Through its freedom from local af- 
filiations, its greater resources, and its gen- 
erally trained personnel, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being recognized as an efficient 
ally of the local law-enforcement agencies 
and the present campaign by the Department 
of Justice to curb the activities of racketeers 
is a natural development. 

“In the last two decades many Federal 
statutes have been passed broadening the 
scope of Federal activities in the apprehen- 
sion of offenders. Twenty years ago there 
were 2,000 in Federal prisons; today there are 
11,000, and the tendency today is to pass more 
Federal statutes, on the insistent demand of 
the communities themselves, giving greater 
power and opportunity to the Central Gov- 
ernment along these lines. 

“In the case of its convicted offenders and 
in their reformation and rehabilitation, 
wherever possible, it is of fundamental im- 
portance that prisoners be properly classified 
and segregated. First offenders, boys, victims 
of circumstances, men with families, persons 
who have broken under the economic strain, 
and others who make up the great bulk of 
our criminal population should not be housed 
in the same institution with those who may 
be classed as enemies of society. The estab- 
lishment by the Department of Justice of a 
Federal prison at Alcatraz Island is a neces- 
sary part of the Government's campaign 
against predatory crime. 

“Much misunderstanding has been engen- 
dered with reference to the operation of this 
prison. It will not be a Devil’s Island. It 
will be an integral part of the Federal prison 
system, operated in conformity with advanced 
ideas of penalogy, and with the ultimate ob- 
ject in view of protecting all of our com- 
munities. Compared to the large State insti- 
tutions, such as San Quentin and Folsom, it 
will house but a mere handful of men. The 
Department of Justice pledges itself to take 
every possible precaution, structurally and 
administratively, to prevent escapes.” 

Attorney General Cummings prepared the 
following article on Alcatraz prison: 

“In years past those who violated Federal 
criminal laws were sent to the penitentiaries 
at Atlanta, Ga., Leavenworth, Kans., or Mc- 
Neil Island, Wash. However, in 1929, after a 
congressional investigation, an integrated 
Federal penal system was established, with 
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the object, according to the statute, of ‘as- 
suring proper classification and Segregation 
of Federal prisoners according to their char- 
acter, the nature of the crime they i:ave com- 
mitted, their mental condition, and such oth- 
er factors as should be taken into considera- 
tion in providing an individualized system of 
discipline, care, and treatment of the persons 
committed to such institutions.’ 

“The problem of separating the less trac- 
table prisoners from the more orderly has 
long been a matter of serious concern. Such 
a process of segregation accords with sound 
principles of penology. It also tends to 
diminish the difficulties incident to prison 
discipline. Certain types of prisoners are a 
constant menace. They create an atmos- 
phere of tension and unrest wherever they 
are confined. They break down the morale 
of the more promising inmates and are con- 
stantly plotting violence, sabotage, riot, or 
escape. 

“A secure place for the segregation of such 
prisoners has for a long time been an impera- 
tive need. Our new penitentiary at Alca- 
traz is, therefore, an essential part of the 
prison system. It is admirably adapted to 
the purposes in view. Alcatraz Island is a 
precipitous rock, jutting out in San Francisco 
Bay. In 1775 the bold explorer, Don Manuel 
Ayala, sailing through the Golden Gate, 
passed by this islet. The only inhabitants on 
its 12 acres of craggy surface were pelicans, 
from which the name Isla de Alcatrices (Isle 
of Pelicans) is derived. It is about a mile 
and a half from the mainland, in the current 
of a swift tide, and among the swirling eddies 
between the ocean and the great bay. It is 
relatively inaccessible, and the chance of 
escape is reduced to a minimum. 

“Until very recently it has been the site of 
a military prison. The buildings on the 
island, which are now being remodeled, are 
modern and sanitary. The 600 cells are ar- 
ranged in three tiers. Each cell is for one 
prisoner and is furnished with a bed of 
strap steel, a mattress, blankets, pillows, 
sheets, and pillowcases. It is also equipped 
with a washbasin, toilet, and a shelf. Pris- 
oners on good behavior may read and write in 
their cells, and will have access to a library. 
An overhead light in each cell burns until 9 
p. m. There is an exercise ward. Most of 
the prisoner’s time will be spent in the indus- 
tries buildings on the west end of the small 
island. 

“Over the men there will be a staff of 
prison officers who have graduated from the 
prison officers’ training school. These officers 
have chosen this work as a life occupation 
and obtain their positions on merit only. 

“In general, our Federal prison system 
may now be regarded as well-founded and 
reasonably complete. It is under the skilled 
and competent direction of Sanford Bates, a 
recognized expert in such matters. While 
improvements are desirable and will from 
time to time be made, it is fair to assert that 
our prisons are well-conceived, excellently 
planned, and honestly administered.” 


DO NOT REPRESENT AVERAGE 


Do not consider that the prisoners on 
Alcatraz Island represent the average pris- 
oner. They do not. These, the toughest 
and most dangerous criminals on earth, rep- 
resent only about 2 percent of the Federal 
prison population. They represent the ex- 
ceptions, not the general rule. The knowl- 
edge among prisoners that Alcatraz Island is 
a place to which they can be transferred has 
a salutary effect on the prisoners in addi- 
tion to the good effect of removing the hard- 
ened convict who cannot be reformed from 
the side and association of those who can 
be reformed. 


NECESSITY FOR SIMILAR ARRANGEMENTS IN 
STATES 


How obviously salutary it would be if each 
State should have a place of the type of 
Alcatraz to which it could send its worst 
criminals, the troublemakers, the jail break- 



























































ers, the incorrigible, and the like. [If all 
the bad prisoners in the State prisons know it 
is possible for them to be transferred to an 
institution of this kind, in complete isola- 
tion and under rigid though humane disci- 
pline and treatment, it would certainly 
lighten the problem of prison management 
throughout the country and would have a 
much-to-be-desired effect upon the prison- 
ers themselves. 
GRATITUDE 

The people of this Nation owe Attorney 
General Cummings, Hon. Sanford Bates, Di- 
rector of the United States Bureau of Prisons, 
and Warden Johnston a debt of gratitude for 
the constructive work they are doing in be- 
half of the prisoners and the country. 





Leftist Purge in State Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a news release entitled 
“State Department Leftist Purge Hits 
Hundreds,” from the Chicago Sun. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


STATE DEPARTMENT LEFTIST Purce Hits 
HUNDREDS 


(By Vance Johnson) 


The House was told yesterday that hun- 
dreds of undesirable people have been fired 
by the State Department in recent weeks in 
a purge of leftist elements among its em- 
ployees. 

This report was made by Representative 
Cox, of Georgia, frequently a bitter adminis- 
tration critic, during the course of an elo- 
quent plea for House approval of a $10,- 
000,000 appropriation for the State Depart- 
ment’s cultural relations program. 

Later the House turned back a series of 
attempts to limit the funds, but the program 
nevertheless suffered a serious setback at the 
hands of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

That committee in a secret session yester- 
day morning voted to bar the Department 
from using the services of the Associated 
Press, United Press and other news-gathering 
facilities to spread information about the 
United States to the rest of the world. This 
has been regarded as the heart of the Depart- 
ment’s program. 


TO GET CLEARANCE 


It was clear that the committee agreed to 
this move in order to get clearance from the 
House Rules Committee on basic legislation 
authorizing the cultural relations program. 
Cox has been the main stumbling block on 
that committee. 

Cox told the House that the State Depart- 
ment has “for weeks now” been engaged in 
an endeavor to “clean out the Department 
from top to bottom.” 

He did not specifically mention Commu- 
nists, but there was no doubt—from his 
previous attacks on the set-up—that he was 
out for so-called Reds. 

“The Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
called in and given a free hand in screening 
personnel,” Cox said. In addition, the De- 
partment “set up a security board.” 

A State Department spokesman yesterday 
afternoon admitted that a “screening com- 
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mittee” had been formed and that since Sep- 
tember 1945 a total of 4,180 persons in the 
Department’s Office of International Coopera- 
tion had been discharged. He did not 
classify these employees, however, and would 
not comment on Cox’s report. 

Most of these persons, the spokesmen said, 
formerly were employed by the Office of War 
Information and the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs, formerly headed by Nelson Rocke- 
feller. Those discharged since September, he 
said, included 2,180 Americans and 2,000 
nationals of other countries employed abroad, 

From other sources it was learned that the 
“screening” had in fact revolved principally 
around the question of whether employees 
had “Communist tendencies.” 

Cox defended William Benton, Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of the cultural 
relations program, declaring that Benton “is 
as much opposed to Red influences getting 
into it as I am myself.” 

Shortly after he spoke, the House approved 
141 to 133, a rule which prohibited striking 
out of the appropriation—on points of order— 
funds for which basic authorizations had not 
been passed. It was practically a straight 
party vote—only Representative RANKIN 
(Democrat, Mississippi) voting against the 
rule, and only two Republicans voting for it. 





Polish Constitution Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by CARROLL REECE, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 


Today is May 3—Polish Constitution Day. 

Throughout our land Polish citizens and 
Americans of Polish descent are uniting to 
honor the event, and I am sure that millions 
of Americans wish to unite with me in trib- 
ute to a brave and glorious ally on this 
occasion. 

In the Congress of the United States may 
well rest the hope of a new Poland, free to 
return to its cherished constitution. To that 
end, let us who are Poland’s friends pledge 
our untiring devotion. 

In today’s observance Poland's citizens and 
friends are uniting in deep disillusion and 
bitterness. Theirs was the first of the lands 
to resist the invasion of Hitler, the first to 
experience his orgies of slaughter and in- 
humanity. Poland had been guaranteed aid 
and political and territorial integrity. Yet 
today no land suffers under worse extremities. 
Its territory is partitioned. Its people lan- 
guish under a terror of secret police and 
under a government not of their own choos- 
ing. They suffer famine conditions worse 
even than those of the conquered Axis. Our 
fellow citizens of Polish descent are terrified 
for the fate of their relatives and friends—if, 
indeed, they do not already mourn that fate. 

No nation fought more gallantly; in no 
country was resistance to the oppressor more 
complete and vigorous. 

Poland was the only conquered nation in 
which the German could find no quisling; 
could set up no puppet government. On the 
contrary, a secret Polish state remained in 
being in spite of the death camps and the 
cunning torture and the campaign of atroc- 
ities of the Gestapo. That secret state 
had its armies, its assembly, its judicial pro- 
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cedure, and its schools. Every member of it 
walked in danger of his life. 

This was in the Polish tradition. Through 
an unhappy history, though the battleground 
of Russia and Germany, Poland always has 
been gallant in her adversities. No power 
ever has been able to shake Poland’s will to 
resist and maintain her tradition and culture. 

This country of ours shares in the responsi- 
bility for Poland’s misery. The decision of 
an American President, taken alone and in 
secret, determined the fate of Poland. There 
was never a chance given to the American or 
Polish people to express their feelings as to 
the justice or the iniquity of the course 
pursued. That course was taken for ex- 
pediency, and a gallant and faithful ally was 
sacrificed. 

We feel the guilt for this share in responsi- 
bility because the decisions were taken in 
our name. This is the earnest: we will not 
be indifferent to the fate of the Polish peo- 
ple; we will be alert to every possibility for 
the righting of their wrongs; we will main- 
tain this purpose until Poland is free—until 
Poland can follow her peaceful pursuits un- 
der a government genuinely of the choice of 
her people. 

For my part, I share with our fellow citi- 
zens of Polish descent the sadness they feel 
today. I urge all Americans to join with me 
in the pledge of unremitting purpose to aid 
wherever I can in bringing Poland to a hap- 
pier existence—to her share in the victory for 
which she already has paid so dearly. 





The Westinghouse Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including excerpts from 
an editorial from the Pittsburgh Cath- 
olic under date of April 18 on the con- 
tinuation of the Westinghouse strike at 
East Pittsburgh. This strike is now in 
its one hundred and ninth day and ap- 
parently there is no progress being made 
in settlement. The company is expend- 
ing vast sums of money in advertising 
their position in the newspapers, yet they 
refuse to consent to the wage increase 
granted by the other electrical manufac- 
turing companies. I need not enlarge on 
this, for the editorial which follows 
states the position and feelings of thou- 
sands of people in western Pennsylvania: 


NEW “VALLEY FORMULA” 


The title “Mohawk Valley Formula” ap- 
peared in one of the most shameful chapters 
of American industrial relations to describe 
a scheme developed some 15 years ago by a 
New York State corporation for breaking a 
strike of its employees; the Wagner Act put 
an end to most of the unfair practices which 
that formula found effective. Now it looks 
as if our own Turtle Creek Valley, which 
takes its name from the stream of near- 
sulphuric acid flowing past the Westinghouse 
plants in East Pittsburgh might come to 
stand for a distinct strategy of strike-break- 
ing, revealed in successive tactics used by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. as the strike 
of its employees goes into its third month. 

Items in this “Turtle Creek formula” would 
include: 

1. The getting out of an injunction against 
mass picketing and violence, when there had 
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been no violence. This gives the community 
the impression that the union members are 
dangerous characters. 

2. Run plenty of large, expensive adver- 
tisements in the daily papers, with deceptive, 
confusing statements about the company’s 
wage offers and the union’s demands. Some 
readers may believe the company must be 
right or it wouldn’t spend so much money in 
advertising its case. 

3. Instead of the flat increase of 18'4 cents 
an hour for all employees which the union is 
demanding, offer a raise which averages con- 
siderably less, but would give higher in- 
creases to some employees and lower, or none, 
to others. This may cause a- split in the 
union ranks, as those offered the higher in- 
crease should be more anxious to return to 
work. - (Since the union is asking for a “cost- 
of-living” increase, to offset the higher prices 
which every employee, no matter what his 
wage, has to pay, it is obvious that the gen- 
eral increase is the only fair one.) 

4. Cail in to their desks and offices all the 
“white-collar” workers, who are not on strike 
as they belong to a different (independent) 
union; this may have a divisive effect on the 
strikers as some of them may feel like end- 
ing the strike when they see so many fellow- 
workers going in; moreover, the newspapers 
can use headlines about a “back-to-work 
movement” (they did); or there may be out- 
breaks of trouble between the strikers and 
the other workers going into the plant, with 
the State police on hand to protect the latter. 

This part of the formula did not work 
out, as might have been expected, to the 
tactical advantage of the company, for the 
heads of the two unions adopted an agree- 
ment by which the white-collar employees 
agreed to do no production work and the 
strikers agreed not to interfere with their 
entry into the plant. 

5. Refuse to renew the provision in the 
former contract by which union stewards re- 
ceived their regular wages while engaged 
in adjusting grievauaces as covered by the 
contract, and insist that the stewards be paid 
from the union treasury. This is an at- 
tempt to revive a shabby old “union-bust- 
ing” device; it was long ago settled that the 
collection of union dues and the payment 
of shop stewards form part of the normal 
cost of production, and should be paid by 
the company; the proposal that the stewards 
be paid by the union would give the com- 
pany an oppprtunity to exhaust the union 
treasury, simply by delays and postponements 
in dealing with grievances. 

The development of this “formula” has 
meant a lot of expense and effort for West- 
inghouse; it has cost the strikers and their 
families dearly; it has seriously affected the 
commercial life of the Turtle Creek Valley 
and other sections where the workers live. 
And the company ‘has not yet given any 
convincing evidence why it should not have 
settled the strike, before it started, by grant- 
ing the 1844 cent general increase according 
to the “national pattern.” Certainly the 
“strikebreaking” tactics it has used must 
be vigorously condemned as contrary to the 
common good. 


Little Rock Post of the American Legion 
Urzes Extension of Price Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 


lowing resolution adopted by the M. M. 
Eberts Post, No. 1, of the American Le- 
gion in Little Rock, Ark., urging the con- 
tinuation of OPA. The resolution is an 
eloquent appeal on behalf of the veteran 
for the extension of the Price Control 
Act without crippling amendments. The 
resolution reads as follows: 


Whereas there are over 1,500,000 veterans 
in the United States, upward of 50,000 of 
whom are veterans in Arkansas, who have 
been unable to find jobs and are now forced 
to subsist on the $20 a week readjustment 
allowance provided for under the GI bill of 
rights; and 

Whereas the present increased cost of liv- 
ing is presenting a great problem not only 
for this group but practically all veterans; 
and 

Whereas an uncontrolled continued rise 
in prices of the everyday things of life will 
make it extremely difficult for the returned 
veterans to rehabilitate themselves; and 

Whereas the sole responsibility and hope 
of a fair control of living costs is dependent 
upon the continuation of the OPA; and 

Whereas the Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States have this week 
voted a bill that would render the OPA un- 
able to effectively control prices, which would 
thereby bring untold hardships not only on 
millions of returned veterans and to their 
families, but also on many more millions of 
our citizens; and 

Whereas it is the main purpose of the 
American Legion to advocate those policies 
that would protect the welfaré of the vet- 
erans: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That M. M. Eberts Post, No. 1, 
American Legion, go on record as being in 
favor of the extension of governmental price 
controls until such a time when this dis- 
continuance will not work undue hardships 
on the returned veterans; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of the United States 
Congress from Arkansas, the press, and the 
Arkansas Legionnaire in the hope that the 
real needs of our veterans be called to their 
attention. 


I also include the following letter from 
Mr. R. S. Sanford, a successful business- 
man of Searcy, Ark.: 


I realize that you have a lot of difficult 
problems before you at all times, and in 
writing you this letter please do not think 
I am trying to tell you what to do. 

I just want to mention a few things about 
the OPA in relation to the small business or 
small retailer. It is probably true that if 
the OPA prices were taken off all retail 
prices would go up considerably. In fact, 
there are a lot of items that would double in 
price and some of theSe are the necessities of 
life. Of course, most of the retail merchants 
would make more money for a year or two 
on account of the fact that their profits 
would be much larger but we, as retail mer- 
chants, feel the outcome of it. Men’s shirts 
which sell today for around $2.25 would im- 
mediately sell for at least $3 to $3.50 if the 
OPA prices were taken off. Dresses, shoes, 
hats, and all clothing would rise imme- 
diately. Grocery items would advance ma- 
terially and quickly. The investment in 
the same number of articles in our little 
store would be probably 50 percent more 
with the same number of items on our 
shelves. 

During the last war we saw prices go very 
high, indeed, and if the OPA were removed 
today, we believe we would have the same 
situation. Of course, if these prices all went 
up in this proportion the customers would be 
the ones who would have to pay the higher 
prices. Please understand we are not trying 
to tell you how to act or what to do but 
thought maybe you would like to have the 
opinions and views from the average retail 
concern. If it were from a selfish viewpoint 
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that we were writing you, we would ask that 
the OPA price be taken off but we would 
prefer to see prices stay somewhere near like 
they are today, if possible, a slight increase 
in some commodities. We might mention to 
you that our sales volume has been around 
$500,000 for the past 3 years so you would 
have an idea of the type of store that we 
have. Our belief is that nearly everyone, 
especially the average person, wants to keep 
the OPA but would prefer that some small 
corrections be made in its organization. 


Compulsory Conscription Will Not Prevent 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, among the 
hundreds of letters which I have received 
in recent months relative to compulsory 
military conscription in time of peace, 
was a letter from Mr. Irvin T. Williams, 
of Gainesville, Mo. 

He stated, among other things, that 
“men do not prepare for peace, they pre- 
pare for war.” Because I feel he is ex- 
pressing the viewpoints of a great many 
people throughout the Nation, I am ask- 
ing for permission to reprint his com- 
munication in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD. 

The letter follows: 


GAINESVILLE, Mo., March 23, 1946. 
Hon. Harotp C. HAGEN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: When a bank robber 
goes into a bank for the purpose of robbing 
it he does not consider the fact that the law 
may be stronger than he is or that he may 
find himself lodged in the penitentiary. He 
is quite sure he can get away with it. There- 
fore, we would have had to fight the Japs 
and Germany even though we had been well 
prepared, and thousands of American boys 
would have been killed and injured anyway. 
Germany attacked Russia although the Rus- 
sians have been preparing for years. Even 
as far back as 1927 I heard talk of “the great 
Red Army” the Communists were building 
up. Even then the so-called Red Army was 
said to be the world’s largest. 

Some citizens have a foolish theory that 
just being well prepared will keep us out of 
another war. But when a gangster fights 
a group of policemen he doesn't stop to 
consider that he may be outnumbered or 
that he may get the worst of it. He believes 
he can ‘win the fight. A “gangster nation” 
would not stop to consider that the United 
States was well prepared or not. 

Anyway, who is this terrible foe who is 
apt to attack the United States? The an- 
swer is obvious. But Russia today is bled 
white in her terrible struggle with the Ger- 
man “steamroller.” The Russians are eat- 
ing black bread and that is strictly rationed. 
She is in a poverty-stricken condition and 
it will take several “5-year plans” to get her 
back on her feet. 

Russia could not engage in a major war 
now or in the near future unless vast 
amounts of food and equipment were sup- 
plied by America. And it is quite certain 
that we will not give Russia material with 
which to fight us or Britain. 

The Communist leaders of Russia put up a 
bold front in a diplomatic way, but we know 
(or should know) that they have nothing 
with which to support such a front, Not 




































































unless we will supply them with war mate- 
rials. 

All this “hate Russia” talk and “hate the 
Communist Party” is rather out of place at 
this time when we are trying to establish a 
friendly relation with Russia and try to get 
them to cooperate with us and the Allies to 
restore world peace and world economy. 

If the compulsory military training law 
goes over, it may start an armament race 
among the nations. What the people want 
and need is a disarmament race. A disarma- 
ment race would be the answer to the tax- 
payers’ prayers. Also the answer to the pray- 
ers of the disabled veteran, for then some of 
the billions needed to train every young man 
or keep a huge Army and Navy could be used 
to pay more pensions and give more needed 
medical attention to the veterans. 

The cost of giving military training to all 
young men or keeping a huge Army and Navy 
is absolutely prohibitive. It would lower 
our standard of living instead of raising it, 
as we all want. Such a program would spell 
the ruin of any nation without exception. 

We must request and insist that Russia 
and all nations disarm and we must reduce 
our armaments likewise. We must keep 
pounding away till we get the job done. Let 
us have peace and let us have a disarmament 
program so we may all have a higher stand- 
ard of living and better treatment for dis- 
abled veterans. “Men do not prepare for 
peace, they prepare for war.” But suppose 
we do have the military training law, with 
“every man a soldier” (like Germany was). 
It would mean that we would be “just one big 
army.” Naturally we would become a mili- 
tary government instead of a people’s gov- 
ernment—I mean a representative govern- 
ment as we have now. Germany had a mili- 
tary government for generations, and the 
power of government—the power to make 
laws—was always in the hands of top-rank- 
ing army generals or their puppets. We must 
remember that compulsory military train- 
ing means military government also, and in 
such a government a Congressman would 
be something even worse than a “rubber 
stamp.” 

Let us work to preserve our representa- 
tive form of government. The power of gov- 
ernment, the power to make laws, must con- 
tinue to rest in the hands of the people and 
their elected Members of Congress! Let the 
generals and admirals be servants of the peo- 
ple; not masters of the people. 

There are many well-meaning patriotic 
citizens who may do their country more harm 
than they realize by insisting on a compul- 
sory training law, especially in this atomic 
age. 

I want to thank you for your efforts in 
behalf of the disabled veterans and I hope 
you will do all possible to pass H. R. 3908. 

With best of luck to you. 

Yours respectfully, 
Irvin T. WILLIAMS. 





Price Controls on Meat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 3 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, March 5), 1946 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD a news release entitled “Truman 
Backs Anderson on Meat Prices” from 
the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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TRUMAN Backs ANDERSON ON MEAT PRICES— 
SENATE Group ALSO Favors IMMEDIATE LIFT- 
ING OF CONTROLS 


(By John W. Ball) 


Prompt reaction from several quarters yes- 
terday followed Secretary Anderson's pro- 
posal Wednesday for early abandonment of 
price controls on meat if present measures to 
halt black-market sales fail. 

First, Anderson was supported by President 
Truman. In answer to a question as to his 
agreement with Anderson on the subject, the 
President answered with a short affirmative, 

Shortly thereafter, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee recommended that controls be 
lifted immediately. Anderson’s proposal 
Wednesday was made before the Senate 
Banking Committee. 

Further interest was added to the tempest 
stirred up by Anderson’s testimony, when 
the National Farmers Union made public a 
letter to the President in which it demanded 
Anderson’s removal from the Cabinet because 
of his tetsimony. Its president, James G, 
Patton, wrote the President that Anderson's 
proposal was “in flagrant disregard for the 
welfare of the people of the Nation and the 
policies of your administration.” 

The three actions were followed shortly 
by announcement that a release from the 
office of Price Stabilizer Bowles, promised 
earlier in the day, would not be issued. 

This release, it was understood, was in 
answer to Anderson’s testimony. In it 
Bowles was reported to have declared his 
opposition to the Anderson declaration. 

Growing intensity in the row over meat 
price controls has been noticeable for more 
than a week. The Senate committee’s action 
gave no heed to Anderson’s expressed desire 
for a 90-day test of measures just put into 
effect to control the black market. Ander- 
son had declared himself certain that 
slaughtering quotas put into effect this week 
by the Government would prevent black mar- 
keteers from getting meat. 

But the Senate Agriculture Committee was 
not inclined to wait. It charged that Gov- 
ernment controls and price regulations of 
livestock and meat have completely broken 
down. Price ceilings were termed fiction, 
and the black market and subsidies together 
are costing the public $2,000,000,000 a year 
in excess of ceiling prices it said. 


NATION’S HEALTH IN PERIL 


“The black market in meat is imperiling 
the national health through insanitary 
slaughtering and curtailed production of 
essential byproducts,” it said. 

“Black market slaughtering has caused a 
complete economic loss of many millions of 
pounds of critically short byproducts such 
as fats, protein feeds, and hides. 

“Four years of experience with Govern- 
ment control, culminating in the present 
scandalous situation, show conclusively the 
impossibility of controlling livestock and 
meat prices and meat distribution through 
Government laws, regulations, and direc- 
tives.” 

THOMAS FILES REPORT 


Chairman ELMER THomaAs, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, filed the committee report. The 
report charged that: 

1. Reliable surveys show that five out of 
six stores are selling meat at overceiling 
prices. The average was 20 percent above 
ceilings. 

2. Although there is no shortage of live- 
stock in the country, the black market, price 
controls, and subsidies have created severe 
shortages and have impeded production by 
creating fear and uncertainty among pro- 
ducers and feeders. 

3. A “price squeeze” placed on slaughterers 
by OPA since 1942 has forced many legitimate 
slaughterers to close or curtail their opera- 
tions. This has “fostered the black market.” 

4. Legitimate slaughterers are unable to 
uy livestock at legal maximum prices “be- 
cause black market operators pay higher 
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prices, with the result that livestock is being 
diverted from the normal channels into the 
black market.” 


EMOTION NOT INVOLVED 


The attack upon Anderson by the National 
Farmers Union was not made, Patton wrote 
the President, “in heat of emotion.” 

“The whole price-control structure already 
is staggering under the attack of the meat 
packers. There is a strong indication that 
much of the present crisis in meat is a manu- 
factured crisis,” Patton said. “The statement 
of the Secretary can only encourage indefi- 
nite continuation of this so-called crisis. 

“The statements that Mr. Anderson made 
are the culmination of a long series of ac- 
tions that force me to urge you to ask for his 
resignation from your Cabinet.” 

In a six-point attack, Patton blamed An- 
derson as being “principally responsible for 
the failure of the United States to produce 
enough and procure enough food to fulfill its 
responsibilities abroad.” 

“I submit,” he said in closing, “that his 
melancholy record justified me in withdraw- 
ing the support that I earlier accorded Secre- 
tary Anderson.” 

While the row was stirring about the na- 
tional situation on the meat front Washing- 
ton was experiencing a steadily worsening 
meat supply. Wholesale and retail dealers 
united in saying the local supply has dwin- 
dled from 60 to nearly 100 percent in recent 
weeks. 

There is far less meat now than during 
rationing, they said, and there is no relief 
in sight. 

Housewives are bearing the brunt of the 
shortage, with restaurants and some hospitals 
now beginning to feel the effects, a survey 
showed. 

With only a bare supply of meat for each 
day’s sales, many grocers in the neighborhood 
and chain stores are voluntarily rationing 
sales to take care of their regular customers. 
Even then it’s “first come, first served,” with 
most counters bare by noon, retail dealers 
explained. 





The Men Who Know Prices, the Buyers, 


Furnish Best Arguments for Retention 
of Price Controls—Monthly Survey of 


National Association of Purchasing 
Agents Should Be Required Reading for 
Opponents of OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that one of the finest arguments for the 
retention of price control has just been 
made public by an organization of busi- 
nessmen whose daily actions are geared 
to price trends. 

The National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, many of whose members are 
employed by large concerns enjoying 
membership in the National Association 
of Manufacturers, recently issued one of 
its monthly surveys on price trends. This 
survey expresses fear at rising prices and 
described the present situation as an 
“escalator economy.” 

The survey points out that buyers’ in- 
vestigations of shortages show that the 
increased wartime productive capacity in 
some important industries has not been 
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readily transferable to postwar require- 
ments. For instance, the buyers point 
out, war production of steel ran to heavy 
sections and plates, while peacetime re- 
quirements run to light sections, nails, 
and sheets in much larger proportions. 
With mill capacity for producing sheets 
increased little, if at all, during war 
years, present capacity is now inadequate 
to handle the demands which greatly ex- 
ceed those of prewar. 

While the titular heads of many of the 
larger industrial concerns have been lay- 
ing down a barrage of anti-OPA propa- 
ganda on the Congress, this factual study 
by those in their employ who really have 
the first-hand knowledge of prices and 
price trends shows beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that price controls are needed to- 
day more than ever before. 

The April 29 issue of the New York 
Journal of Commerce contains an anal- 
ysis of the purchasing agents’ survey 
which I believe will serve to illustrate 
my point. The article in question is as 
follows: 


Price PRESSURE HELD SetTiInc Up New Esca- 
LATOR ECONOMY—PURCHASING AGENCIES SEE 
PoLiTIco-ECONOMIC ForcEsS VYING To PusH 
ADJUSTMENTS UPWARD—INSTABILITY CALLED 
Worst Ever IN REPORT 


Asserting that prices are currently in the 
most unstable state ever encountered in pur- 
chasing experience, the Nation’s purchasing 
agents are characterizing the present situa- 
tion as an “escalator economy.” 

The present uncertainty on prices is over 
how high—not which way—prices will go, 
the buyers declare in the monthly business 
survey issued over the week end by the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. 

Economic and political forces seem to be 
contending for leadership in forcing upward 
price adjustments, the buyers state, and the 
trend is being reflected in price adjustment 
or escalator clauses in many contracts and 
purchasing orders. Moreover, it is stated, 
many long dormant and almost forgotten 
price-adjustment provisions will also be put 
into motion by advancing costs and prices. 


POSTWAR BOTTLENECKS 


Also plaguing the buyers are postwar bot- 
tlenecks encountered in some vital materials. 
Buyers’ investigations of shortages show that 
the increased wartime productive capacity in 
some important industries has not been 
readily transferable to postwar requirements. 

For instance, the buyers’ point out, war 
production of steel ran to heavy sections and 
plates, while peacetime requirements run to 
light sections, nails, and sheets in much 
larger proportions. ‘With mill capacity for 
producing sheets increased little, if at all, 
during the war years, present capacity is now 
inadequate to handle the demands which 
greatly exceed those of prewar. 

“This is not so much a reconversion prob- 
lem as it is a postwar bottleneck that may 
affect many consumers until production be- 
comes balanced on peacetime needs,” the 
purchasing agents say. 


BUYING CONDITIONS DIFFICULT 


Similar unbalance in postwar production 
may be found in other metals and materials, 
the survey reports, and consequently pur- 
chasing agents are cautioning production 
and sales executives that availability of the 
scarcest essential material or component 
must finally determine the production sched- 
ule for manufactured articles in the absence 
of substitutes. 

Buying conditions are reported more dif- 
ficult now than during the war, when many 
nonessential users of scarce critical mate- 
rials were curbed or barred. The deferred 
1942-45 needs are pyramiding current de- 
mands and only continued high production 


can relieve the pressure on prices, the buy- 
ers state. 

Because of the uncertainty of material 
and labor costs, purchases for any extended 
delivery are generally being on the basis of 
price in effect at the time of delivery, the 
buyers report, adding that this use of esca- 
lator clauses may have a beneficial effect in 
discouraging speculative purchases for fu- 
ture delivery. 

Industrial inventories are reported to be 
the same as, or lower, than a month ago, ex- 
cept where curtailed plant operations have 
permitted some accumulation. Many plants 
report unbalanced inventories and buyers 
indicate they would welcome an even flow 
of materials that would permit obtaining 
maximum stocks permissible under CPA 
regulations. 

Shortages created by strikes have not been 
replaced, it is reported, and few purchasers 
are optimistic about the possibility of a com- 
fortable inventory position in the near 
future. 

BUYING POLICY EXTENDED 


With high demand contributing to the 
difficulty of obtaining materials purchasing 
policy in many instances is reduced to the 
basis of “get what you can when and if you 
can,” the buyers report. The general policy 
reported averages from 3 to 9 months for 
commitments, with deliveries schedules as 
the materials are needed. 

Many reports of the buyers indicate that 
purchasers watch suppliers’ schedules closely 
to determine whether commitments must be 
extended to assure future deliveries when re- 
quired, and one extreme instance is reported 
of enameled magnet wire being ordered 18 
months ahead. 


PRICES CONTINUE UP 


The buyers report that the general trend 
of prices continues upward, with commodity 
price increases “too numerous to list.” With 
wage rates and prices of major basic materials 
advancing, everything they go into is fol- 
lowing their lead, it is pointed out. While 
the OPA has already authorized numerous 
advances and removed many items from price 
controls, the purchasing agents are expect- 
ing even more of this action in the future. 

With the ending of major strikes, employ- 
ment is reported the same as, or higher than, 
a month ago—excluding the cumulative re- 
cent effects of the coal strike. Common labor 
and help for the service trades is reported 
generally easier, with some reports indicat- 
ing that such employees are being selected. 
Skilled labor is in demand in all sections of 
the country, especially in the construction 
trades. 

General business during April is reported at 
least as good as it was a month ago, when 
record peacetime proportions were being ap- 
proached. Instances where business is lower 
than last month are attributed to strikes and 
shortages of material and labor. 

Further expansion is forecast by the pur- 
chasers, provided that labor and price dif- 
ficulties Go not interfere, “but it seems ap- 
parent now,” the buyers state, “that scarce 
materials and products cannot be produced 
in sufficient quantities to meet the immediate 
all-out home and export demand.” 


Price Cuts Probable Under House 
OPA Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr.PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
action of the House of Representatives 
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on the subject of price control extension, 
there has been a tremendous campaign 
of misinformation conducted by Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Chester Bowles and 
Price Administrator Paul Porter. They 
have been aided and abetted by numerous 
channels of New Deal and radical propa- 
gandists. We find the same minority 
groups which made so much noise for 
and about other types of legislation 
which were inimical to the best interests 
of the American people. Some of our 
fine citizens are misled by this noise and 
believe it to be public opinion. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley, associate editor of News- 
week, and one of the original New Deal- 
ers, takes a much different view of the 
House action on OPA. As a matter of 
truth, the House did extend OPA for 9 
months; it did define how OPA should 
conduct itself. This it did for the best 
interest of the American people. 

It is generally acknowledged that while 
price control has done some good, it has 
also done much harm by the maladmin- 
istration and by the deliberate misinter- 
pretation of the congressional intent of 
the Price Control Act. Mr. Moley’s arti- 
cle is fair—it is analytical—and it repre- 
sents a much more intelligent approach 
than we have had in the propaganda 
which has come out of OPA since the 
House action. 

It is further interesting to note that 
the very newspapers which have made 
the most noise about this OPA issue and, 
accordingly, have been guilty of mislead- 
ing the people, are themselves, not bound 
by any OPA price ceiling on either their 
advertising space or their rate of charge 
for the newspaper. In St. Louis, for ex- 
ample, they have raised their prices 6674 
percent to the readers. A newspaper 
which formerly sold for 3 cents now sells 
for 5 cents. 

The following article was published in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat as of April 
26, 1946: 


RAYMOND MOLEY COMMENTS: PRICE CUTS PROB- 
ABLE UNDER HOUSE OPA PLAN 


The House of Representatives set off a big 
furor by amending the OPA. One side hailed 
the action as the dawn of a new day. The 
other predicted black ruin. A calm appraisal 
of the revised set-up justifies neither claim. 

The most talked of amendment is that 
which says: “No maximum price shall be 
established or maintained without allowing 
a reasonable profit.” A former official of the 
OPA, who worked with Leon Henderson, 
points out that the Price Control Act itself 
provided that the Administrator should es- 
tablish fair and equitable prices, which. by 
any interpretation, should mean fair profits. 
The major question in the interpretation of 
this provision is whether this fair profit shall 
be given to the high-cost producers. 

At the present time, “new” commodities 
get a price entirely different from that of 
“old” commodities, even if the goods in ques- 
tion are virtually the same. The method of 
price fixing on this principle is cumbersome, 
and sellers are greatly dissatisfied with it. 
On the other hand, the records show that 
under the current method of control, by 
multitudes of ceilings, profits in some indus- 
tries have become 5 to 10 times those of 
prewar days. In big stores and big plants 
price ceilings are adhered to because employ- 
ees have no interest in higher prices, and the 
institutions themselves cannot afford trouble 
and publicity through any violations. 

It is probable that the new House formula 
Will bring lower, rather than higher, prices. 








The procedure of making a fair price with 
a fair profit is much easier than is allowed by 
present methods of the OPA. In some cases 
the fixing of prices under current formulas 
has taken as much as 4 months. Such delay 
is intolerable to business and very unfair to 
the consumer. 

The decision of the House to abolish “roll- 
back” subsidies is also sound. Subsidies on 
meat are paid, but we do not get much of 
the available meat. 

If the OPA is to expire next spring, the 
subsidies must lapse then at the latest. They 
should not be taken off all at once. They 
should be removed piecemeal, but not too 
slowly. The situation will improve in the 
process. 

The OPA has been overstressing the im- 
portance of controls. And it is now wholly 
misrepresenting the effect of the House 
amendments. They are several steps in the 
right direction. 


Oh, for a Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Hart- 
ford Times of April 15, 1946: 


OH, FOR A FARLEY 


Democrats in Congress at least will soon be 
wishing they had Jim Farley back running 
the affairs of the party. Mr. Hannegan re- 
cently hasn’t seemed to be doing so well. 

A little while ago the party’s magazine ran 
an article denouncing members who voted for 
the Case labor bill as casting “a vote against 
the American people.” When Congressmen 
protested that they had a right to vote their 
convictions, an “apology” was forthcoming 
which was somewhat less than that. It sug- 
gested that if Members had differences with 
the executive branch they should talk them 
over with the President and not gang up with 
Republicans to defeat him. There was no 
retreat from the idea that the President was 
right and the Congressmen wrong. 

On top of that comes a letter signed by 
Hannegan advising county chairmen to select 
“proper candidates for Congress” who will 
“courageously support President Truman’s 
program of progress.” When it went into 
some districts now having Democatic Rep- 
resentatives, those Representatives resented it 
as an effort to drive them out of office. They 
demanded a caucus to give opportunity to air 
their grievances and talk of causing heads to 
fall at national headquarters. 

Official explanation is that the letter was 
intended to be sent only into districts now 
represented by Republicans and that a “mis- 
take was made by a mailing room Clerk.” 

Viewing the furor, Speaker Raysurn called 
it “a gruesome mistake” and set about trying 
to restore peace. 

It may have been a mistake. Party-wise it 
is gruesome enough. Probably it more or less 
represents the view of President Truman. A 
straight party man himself, he thinks Demo- 
crats ought to stay in line and he has said 
so publicly. The kickers about what has been 
done are not likely to get much sympathy at 
the White House. Mr. Hannegan isn't likely 
to be reprimanded by his official boss. 

If the incidents and the situation are caus- 
ing any sorrow among Republicans, that fact 
has not yet become evident. A more skilled 
hand might not only avert such mistakes, but 
also win more votes for the President’s legis- 
lation. Persuasion beats a club in dealing 
with Congressmen. 
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The United States and Canada Continue 
As Friendly Nations With an Unde- 
fended Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the excellent address de- 
livered last evening by Lt. Comdr. J. 
S. Bremner. He is the naval communi- 
cations officer with the Canadian Joint 
Staff Mission. Lieutenant Commander 
Bremmer made his speech before the 
members of the Kiwanis Club at Charles 
Town, Jefferson County, W. Va. It was 
my privilege to introduce our Canadian 
guest. The address follows: 


Canada and the United States are coun- 
tries with common historical origins and ful- 
filling a common historical plan. The com- 
mon origin lies in the fact that both coun- 
tries began as colonies of western European 
powers. Both are the products of the move- 
ment by which the Old World set out to popu- 
late, to exploit, and to organize the vast terri- 
tories of this continent. Out of a common 
past the United States and Canada have been 
moving by parallel roads toward a similar 
goal. 

In terms of boundaries the United States 
and Canada have ones which are common, 
the boundary on our west being the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the east the Atlantic Ocean, 
the forty-ninth parallel which we call the 
border is merely a line of political demarca- 
tion. 

For more than a century speakers and 
writers ons both sides of the international 
boundary have eulogized the undefended 
border. Undefended is it? One finds it is 
not quite so undefended as the orators and 
tourist associations would have you believe. 
When a citizen of Canada attempts to enter 
the United States for a vacation he finds it 
very defended. Defended by officials in Ot- 
tawa who state, “Oh, you must have a pass- 
port.” Then the American consul takes up 
where they left off, and says, “You must have 
a visa,” then the Canadian Labor Department 
gives you a labor exit permit, next the selec- 
tive-service office scrutinizes your credentials, 
just in case you may be slipping out on the 
draft, and finally the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board—like a Shylock—offers you only 
sufficient American currency to house you 
and feed you. Then, of course, the customs 
officer on both sides of the border gives you a 
feeling that all is not well as they examine 
your luggage after—and with a very solemn 
expression—you have confessed to personal 
effects only. This sounds like medieval tor- 
ture but actually it only takes 10 minutes. 
However, you who may be anticipating a 
vacation in Canada this year will find a really 
undefended border because all you need is 
proof of American citizenship and you are in. 

Yes, the undefended border is one of the 
great factors in the understanding and co- 
operation between United States and Can- 
ada, and remains a magnificent example to 
nations that may be slowly moving toward 
international amity of what can be accom- 
plished by good neighbors. Think what 
could be achieved if in Europe, or, as a begin- 
ning even two countries in Europe would 
agree to a permanent undefended border. 
What seeming miracles could not be wrought 
in a suspicious world by the forthright proof 
of friendly intentions by stripping frontiers 
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of fortifications. Border incidents, wars of 
nerves, and saber rattlings result inevitably 
from the mere show or display of force along 
international boundaries. 

The agreement to leave the Canadian- 
American border undefended is to be found 
in the Rush-Bagot treaty signed in 1817. 
Mr. Richard Rush and Sir William Bagot, in 
their wisdom and foresight, created, with the 
support of their respective governments, the 
greatest imraginable influence for the main- 
tenance of good will between our countries. 
It is interesting to remember that this model 
agreement was reached following the conflict 
of 1812. 

Now as part of the Canadian-United States 


. border runs through the Great Lakes, that 


agreement naturally included the dearming 
of vessels operating in those lakes, and so 
successfully did the Rush-Bagot treaty dissi- 
pate the ill feeling of those days that by 1941 
only a polite exchange of notes was necessary 
to authorize the arming of the vessels of the 
American Navy operating in the Great Lakes. 

Looking in retrospect at the staking of 
territorial claims, the United States and 
Canada have solved some very complex prob- 
Jems. You may recall the eastern boundary 
dispute, the Alaskan boundary dispute, and 
the Oregon boundary dispute—disputes that 
in some countries would have entailed an 
exhibition of force at the respective borders. 
But here in North America, all disputes be- 
tween our two countries were settled ami- 
cably by boards of arbitration. 

In 1914 the Governments of the United 
States and Canada established the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission as a permanent 
tribunal to deal with such disputes and par- 
ticularly those relating to the preservation 
of boundary water and the Great Lakes area. 
Because, when you realize that 1,800 miles of 
the Canadian-United States boundary runs 
through lakes and rivers many specia! prob- 
lems arise. The problem of navigation and 
hydro installation, the diversion of water for 
agricultural purposes, and the pollution of 
water by cities or industries must be con- 
trolled. The Commission consists of three 
representatives from each country and it ‘s 
with interest and pride that we note that it 
has never been divided along purely nation- 
alistic lines. The findings of the Commission 
are binding on both parties and no appeal 
can be taken against its judgment. 

Probably, in all the fellowship of the United 
Nations there is no finer example of the com- 
mon people of two lands working together 
to achieve common ends. This has resulted 
not only in the International Joint Commis- 
sion, but the International Niagara Board, 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
keeping the scenic beauty of the falls intact. 
The International Pacific Salmon Fishing 
Commission was established to protect the 
salmon on the west coast, to ensure adequate 
spawning grounds, and to control the deple- 
tion of the waters. 

We also have the International Board of 
Enquiry for Great Lakes Fishermen, the 
North American Council on Fishery Investi- 
gation, the International Fishery Commis- 
sion. Our association from the beginning of 
the war was a partnership that extended 
through all phases of economic and military 
collaboration and included the establish- 
ment of the Permanent Joint Defense Board, 
the Joint Economic Commission, the Joint 
War Aid Commission, the Combined Focd 
Board, and the Alaska International High- 
way Commission. 

We exchanged technical and scientific 
knowledge. We even helped each other har- 
vest crops in the West by bringing farm- 
help teams and harvesting machinery across 
the border to cut and thresh grain that 
fighters and workers might be fed. For the 
first time in history the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States signed a military 
agreement making a defense commitment 
with a country outside the British Common- 
wealth, and it is interesting to note that this 
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agreement was implemented 60 minutes after 
the first bomb fell on Pearl Harbor—for the 
Canadian Cabinet was called into session and 
the articles of war were signed by the Prime 
Minister. 

The Ogdensburg and Hyde Park agreements 
created what amounted to free trade in war 
matériel across the border. In projects such 
as the Alaska Highway and the Canol proj- 
ect, the affairs became completely integrated 
and the identity of the Ameritan and Ca- 
nadian armed forces in the Aleutian opera- 
tion were completely merged. 

This war phenomenon came as no surprise 
to experienced observers as it was simply a 
logical projection of the 150-year-old project 
disclosed in the book, The Mingling of the 
Canadian and American People. 

This mingling has developed to not only 
an exchange of citizens, but an exchange of 
populations. Some 5,000,000 Americans are 
of Canadian origin, and 1,500,000 Canadians 
are of American origin. Included in that 
5,000,000 Canadians was your famous Admiral 
Snowden Sims, who was born in Ontario, and 
the Secretary of the Interior in the Wilson 
administration, Franklin K. Lane, who was 
formerly from the prairie Province of Sas- 
katchewan. Today in the Canadian Cabinet 
the Honorable C. D. Howe was born an Amer- 
ican. 

In this intermingling of peoples we can 
also mention the intermingling of cities. 
Along the eastern international border are 
the two communities of Calais, Maine, and 
St. Stephen, New Brunswick. The population 
of the Canadian town is 3,306, and its neigh- 
bor 5,161. They lie close to each other but 
on opposite sides of the border. In other 
lands or on other continents this fact might 
seriously interrupt communications between 
them, but not so here. 

Calais, in search of a good source for its 
municipal waterworks, selected a site 10 
miles within the Canadian border. The two 
communities are served by a common gas and 
electric company with the plant on the 
United States’ side. Housewives of both 
communities shop in either at their own dis- 
cretion and no customs guard risks the right- 
eous indignation of the womenfolk by deny- 
ing a woman's right to seek a bargain whether 
in Calais or St. Stephen. Each community 
maintains its own fire department, but both 
attend fires without regard for boundaries. 
When the birth rate of Calais dropped sud- 
denly, investigation revealed that expectant 
mothers, ignoring the possible international 
complications, were having their children 
born at a new and modern hospital in St. 
Stephen. Some little boys and girls will grow 
up ineligible to become Presidents of the 
United States, but they will grow up as liv- 
ing examples of neighborliness which is the 
true manifestation of international coopera- 
tion. 

This intermingling has developed two al- 
most indistinguishable peoples. Americans, 
expecting to find a novelty in Canada, find 
the ordinary population. Perhaps they 
imagined Canada was populated by broad “A” 
Britishers, differing in custom, manners, and 
habits than their own. Instead, they find 
Canadian people like themselves, and Canada 
an extension of the States of Washington, 
Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, and all 
cther border States. 

The American is as much at home in To- 
ronto, Winnipeg, or Vancouver as he is in 
Cleveland, St. Paul, or Seattle—so much at 
home that the last two American vice con- 
suls appointed to Vancouver have retired in 
that city. The people speak the same lan- 
guage, use the same idioms, talk the same 
current continental slang. If the coffee is 
poorer, the tea is better. The women look 
the same, live the same, and wear the same 
New York clothes. The men avoid the same 
neckties, belong to the same luncheon and 
breakfast clubs. The same magazines are 
sold in the same drug stores where the same 
soda fountain dispenses the same coca-cola. 


The same traffic problem created by the same 
cars in the same kind of cities give the same 
traffic officers the same kind of headaches. 

If he is a Kiwanian, Rotarian, or Shriner 
he learns that the Canadian is the same con- 
firmed joiner that he himself is. If he be- 
longs to the AFL or CIO he will find affiliated 
unions whose problems are identical to those 
he left across the line. 

Often, it is only when the American visitor 
by sheer accident comes across a scarlet- 
coated Mountie that he can really convince 
himself that he is actually in Canada. 

Despite the one-thousand-and-one similar- 
ities, Canada is another country, and Cana- 
dians are different. Wherein that difference 
lies is almost impossible to determine, but 
it is there and can be sensed the moment 
one crosses the line. 

It may be that there is more time for 
leisure and a less hectic use of leisure time— 
that life is more deliberate. 

However, these are pure speculations. The 
task of interpreting -and identifying the 
Canadian belongs to the dramatist and nov- 
elist, not to the amateur historian or casual 
speaker. Canada exists with its four popu- 
lated regions, its economic and racial sec- 
tionalism, and its unifying beckoning Lau- 
rentian shield brooding in the background. 
It is inhabited by Canadians 50 percent of 
British stock, 30 percent French, and 20 per- 
cent other. They are American, too, but not 
American-Americans, although they eat the 
same food, breathe the same air, speak the 
same language, read the same books, and 
fight side by side against the same enemies. 

No one in his proper senses objects to the 
fact that the Canadian people are different 
nor do they question their right to remain 
different. Who will even ask them to change 
the manner in which they have chosen to 
govern themselves? Some people are under 
the erroneous impression that because we ac- 
cept a Governor General, a representative of 
the Crown or King’s representative, that we 
are under the Government of England. While 
you may quote as evidence that in religious 
Canada we pray that the Governor General 
may govern well, the prayer is offered, of 
course, with the understanding ,that Heaven 
will never be so unconstitutional as to grant 
the prayer. 

One might wish that Canadians become 
more Canadian, that they become more 
Canadian-Canadian than American-Cana- 
dian; that they find and embrace a point of 
view more distinctly and affirmatively Ca- 
nadian. 

Such a point of view would recognize and 
take pride in the existence of a Canadian 
people, differing within itself as the Ameri- 
can people to the south differ from those in 
the north, but conscientiously and thor- 
oughly Canadian. 

This need not lead to narrow nationalism 
with which the world is already too lavishly 
endowed, but simply the recognition of Can- 
ada as a nation by Canadians and of their 
own achievements. 

Considering, however, the sectional dif- 
ferences, cultural duality, and geographical 
difficulties, the mere existence of Canada as 
an important political and economic entity 
is one of the world’s interesting phenomena. 

When one remembers the smallness of its 
population, the accomplishments represented 
by the physical development of the country, 
the high degree of technological advance- 
ment, and on top of all else the fact that 30 
percent of Canadian stock has been drawn 
into the United States, the Canadian story 
becomes somewhat fabulous. 

It is as Canadians we can make our best 
contribution not only to Canada but to peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere and the 
United Nations. 

We, Canadians and Americans, rejoice in 
a priceless heritage! 

Nature has been bounteous to us over all 
other peoples. Geography has separated us 
for over 100 years from the horrors and rav- 
ages of invasion. Our own good sense and 
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keen judgment has enabled us to live to- 
gether as neighbor and friend for over a 
century without resorting to the use of 
arms. But, enjoying as we do, much of the 
world's bounty we in turn owe a duty to 
the world. 

Friendship between peoples and good re- 
lations between countries cannot be legis- 
lated, nor will a twenty year—or even a 
fifty year—friendship pact. be of any value 
unless borders are opened for the interchange 
of citizens and the communication of in- 
formation and ideas. 

We, in Canada and the United States, have 
compounded no special formula that isn’t 
available to the world. We adhere to a 
common and fundamental philosophy exem- 
plified by that great American President, 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson. 

In Canada and the United States, Mr. 
President, we believe there is no substitute 
for freedom of the press, freedom of person 
by means of the habeas corpus, trials by 
juries impartially selected, religious tol- 
erance, and also free elections. 

And by maintaining a civilized state in our 
relations we set an example for other nations 
to follow. We embody the principles of free- 
dom by which other nations can get along 
with each other. 

In the war-shattered world, Canada and 
the United States have proven and must 
continue to prove that peace is not an im- 
possible ideal, that countries can best main- 
tain their national honor, dignity, and re- 
spect not by resorting to the law of the jungle 
or the breaking of pledges or agreements, 
but by reasoned and constructive friend- 
ship, conditioned by understanding, gov- 
erned by justice, and founded on peace. 

Our traditions fit us to serve this purpose. 
We have freely entered into open agreements 
with each other and hve honored our 
pledges. By leadership and example we can 
fulfill our responsibilities to the end that 
all nations may enjoy the blessings of free- 
dom and peace. For, in the words of Prime 
Minister King, “We have a profound faith 
that the way of freedom is also the path of 
Peace.” 


National Grange Supports House Joint 
Resolution 325 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am most proud to 
include a letter from Mr. Albert Goss, 
master of the National Grange, express- 
ing full support of that great organiza- 
tion for my House Joint Resolution 325: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1946. 
Hon. Jerry VoorHis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Voornis: I appreciate receiv- 
ing a copy of House Joint Resolution 325, 
which you introduced on March 7, 1946. We 
have given it careful study. 

Farmers generally will wholeheartedly en- 
dorse a prohibition against the conversion of 
badly needed grains into liquor during this 
emergency. So long as food is desperately 
needed to prevent starvation by so many 
people there can be no excuse for conversion 
into alcoholic beverages. 

Farmers throughout the Nation are criti- 
cally short of feed grains to meet dairy, meat, 








and poultry goals calling for maximum pro- 
duction of food. They find it hard to rec- 
oncile the continued use of grains for liquor 
while the world pleads for more food. 

It is difficult to convince housewives of the 
necessity for making sacrifices in the use of 
bread and other cereal products so long as 
the Government permits the use of large 
quantities of grain for nonfood purposes. 

We hope that Congress will act promptly 
and favorably on House Joint Resolution 325. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. 8S. Goss, Master. 





Careless Columnist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial entitled ““Care- 
less Columnist,” from the Bangor (Maine) 
Daily News of March 12, 1946: 


CARELESS COLUMNIST 


This newspaper justifiably prides itself on 
the quality and variety of its columnists. 
But, though it holds that those writers ought 
to have full freedom to tell their news and 
express their views, it correspondingly main- 
tains that every columnist is in duty bound 
to substantiate what he says before he says 
it. So we call particular attention to a 
paragraph in today’s Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, retracting a statement made by the 
same column last month. 

Here was the case as Mr. Drew Pearson 
originally presented it: 

James A. Farley aspires to the Democratic 
candidacy for Governor of New York. He 
wanted to get the bulge on the similar am- 
bition of Senator Meap. Therefore, when 
Archbishop Spellman started for Rome, 
where he was to become a cardinal, Mr. 
Farley, in Mr. Pearson's words, “created the 
impression that he was invited by Spellman 
to make the trip,” whereas, Mr. Pearson con- 
tinued, “the fact is that Farley asked to at- 
t-1zd, thus putting the hierarchy on the 
spot.” 

This meant that Mr. Farley was using his 
church for his personal-factional advantage. 

Even his political enemies were amazed. 
Such an action was totally out of character 
for Mr. Farley, a radical departure from his 
whole record. He has always fougrt hard, 
but he has always shot square. He has al- 
ways respected the integrity of his own 
church and punctiliously avoided any injec- 
tion of religious issues into political disputes, 
Yet Mr. Pearson topped his column with the 
juicy morsel on February 13. 

Now, a long 27 days after, Mr. Pearson re- 
tracts the allegation, briefly, in the next-to- 
last paragraph of his column. He retracts 
it with the casual statement: “Jim Farley 
was invited by the Cardinal himself, when 
Jim dropped in to congratulate him. The 
column is convinced, contrary to a previous 
report, that Jim took no initiative in secur- 
ing the invitation. Apologies to Jim Farley.” 

Mr. Pearson is tardy, and he is cavalier. 
The charge was presented as a “fact”; in the 
apology, it is dismissed as a mere “report.” 
Mr, Pearson owes more of an atonement than 
that to Mr. Farley—more of an explanation 
to the readers of the Merry-Go-Round. 

The whole mess ought to be a lesson for 
the columnist, teaching him to verify rumors 
before rushing them into print as truths. 
The more sensational the rumor, the more 
it demands meticulous verification, 


What They Think of OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing are five letters, typical communica- 
tions, which came to my desk. To those 
of us who are familiar with the hearings 
at which employees, employers, pro- 
ducers, and retailers have testified, these 
letters are typical of those who on the 
one hand adhere to theories and of those 
who on the other represent consumers 
and producers: 


OrcHArD BLuFF RESORT, INDIAN LAKE, 
Dowagiac, Mich., April 26, 1946. 
Hon. Ciare E. HorrM:nN, 
Representative from Michigan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HorrMan: It is time that we 
farmers make plain to the men representing 
us in Congress how we feel about OPA. We 
certainly resent OPA regulations and sub- 
sidies which have brought about disastrous 
results, such as shortage of food and machin- 
ery, etc. OPA has held prices down on pro- 
ducers at less than cost—experts at our agri- 
cultural college have proved that no one can 
produce food at these low prices. There 
should be taken into consideration the 
scarcity of help and the increased labor 
costs—this year 15 cents per hour over last 
year. 

Now they talk of advancing the price of 
corn when all corn has gone out of the 
farmers’ hands. What prospects will there 
be for pork in the future? I just had oc- 
casion to make a trip down through Michi- 
gan and Indiana, and where I had previously 
seen 400 and 500 hogs per farm, I saw 4 or 5 
and none in many places. 

It is evident that you in Washington do 
not realize the critical situation of the farmer 
and producer held Cown by the absurd OPA 
prices. The farmers are the backbone of our 
country and we have been producing with- 
out fertilizer, farm machinery, and paid ex- 
cessive wage costs which must be taken into 
consideration as in any other business if we 
are to maintain our land in a shape to con- 
tinue production. 

It is going to take the farmer years to 
accumulate enough to put his farm back in 
the same fertile condition it was before the 
war, also to replace equipment which now 
costs a great deal more, if he can ever get it. 

Trusting this will help you to realize the 
seriousness that confronts the farmer and 
that you will not be influenced by the propa- 
ganda put out by OPA, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Pau. G. CONKLIN. 
NASHVILLE, MIcH., April 25, 1946. 
Hon. CLARE HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am writing to 
ask that you change your opinions on price 
control and represent us common people who 
have elected you to office. 

If you want to represent the large manu- 
facturing interests and vote to do away with 
Government price control then I will do my 
utmost to get a new Congressman from our 
district. 

There are thousands that feel the same 
way, as you would learn if you would and 
could talk to the majority of the voters in 
our district. 

Sincerely, 
BENN H. HAINES. 
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OSTRANDER’s Foops, 
Niles, Mich., April 23, 1946. 

FRIEND HOFFMAN: I run a small market here 
and have tried to have meat for my customers 
3 days a week. I opened the store for meat 
at 9 today. At 11 a.m. the meat is all gone. 
The workingmen coming in this evening will 
have no meat for their kids and themselves. 

I tell them you voted for it. Don’t crab 
about it. 

I tell you it is hell when a man can be 
fined or sent to jail for earning a dollar then 
going out to the black market to find a small 
piece of meat to feed his wife and kids and 
spending the money he has worked hard to 
earn. 

The land surely has a severe case of 
Bowlitis or delirious Trumans. 

Stay with them and give them the same old 
battle, and we’re always for you and your 
American spirit. 

Don’t answer this if you’re busy. 

L. W. OSTR..NDER. 


HOLLAND, MICH., April 27, 1946. 
The Honorable CLarE HOFFMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR AND HONORABLE SIR: Of all classes of 
people, there are none that hate the OPA 
worse than the small businessmen. It is 
very characteristic for the New Dealers to lie 
in this fashion. I am positive that there is 
no such “new council of American business,” 
an “organization claiming members in ‘scores’ 


of businesses throughout the Nation.” Just 
. specimen of New Deal propaganda. They 
are not fooling us. 

Our Nation is well over a century and 


half old and in these years it has become the 

wealthiest nation of the world, and that with- 

out an OPA. Now with the OPA we have no 

sugar, no butter, no meat, no shirts, no suits 

of clothing, no materials for builcing houses 

to live in, and no machinery for our farms. 
* * . * * 


All this talk of his that such a loan will 
better our economic status is the sheerest 
bunk. Suppose a merchant has a customer 
that never pays his legitimate accounts and 
is deeply in debt with.the merchant. Who 
would now advise that merchant to loan that 
deadbeat customer several thousands of dol- 
lars so that this customer could then do a 
larger business with him? Only a crackpot 
who should undergo a psychopathic exami- 
nation. That’s VANDENBERG’s logic 

It is indeed very pathetic that many of our 
politicians, when they are sent to England 
and are there feted, eating off golden plates 
with golden knives and forks and spoons, and 
get into the swirl of that imperialistic court 
that gets well over $300,000,000 per year to 
maintain its trumpery, its tin-horn magnifi- 
cence, and its snobbishness, will become so in- 
fatuated that they will soon imagine it to be 
up to their plebeian countrymen to supvort 
them. Incidentally, also to strengthen the 
imperialistic grip of those snobs upon their 
colonies who are becoming all too restive 
under their domination. Perhaps VANDEN- 
ReRG thinks it would be just fine if these 
English would be our junkers with himself 
feted and knighted by them. 

JOHN VANDERBEEK. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SETTLEMENT, 
Chicago, Iil., April 25, 1946. 
Representative CLarE E. Horrman, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I wish to thank you for 
your courteous answer to my itiquiry of why 
you voted against the OPA, when you voted 
for the crippling amendents to the bill. 

Your statement that you know more about 
the OPA than I do makes me wonder, be- 
cause I have devoted the last 27 months to 
an exhaustive study of economics, particu- 
larly a study of our national tax situation, 
pursuant to writing a thesis on same this 
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summer. Not only do I understand the 
subject theoretically, but, by actual poll, I 
represent 80 percent of the veterans on this 
campus when I say that the CPA should be 
continued in its previous form. I fully 
realize that there are several small portions 
of the OPA program which are unfavorable 
to the general good of the Nation, but in 
view of the great amount of good that the 
entire program would have on the Nation 
it would seem sheer folly to destroy the en- 
tire program in order to do away with the 
trivia] sore points. If your finger huris would 
you cut off your arm? Inflation with all its 
accordant terrors would destroy our national 
prosperity and so-called wealth. 

I hope that realizing that the great 
majority of the voting public favors the re- 
tainment of the OPA you will, in the future, 
vote the way your constituents want rather 
than the way you see fit. The days when 
the “enlightened” few were the only ones 
considered worthy of voting are past. 

In answer to your query, I am very much 
a registered voter of Weesaw Township, 
county of Berrien, State of Michigan, which 
is, you will recognize, a definite part of your 
district. My only purpose in further “en- 
lightening” myself here at the University of 
Chicago is so that I may return to Michigan, 
enter into and, with other veterans who 
feel the same way as I do, clean up cur 
politics. My ultimate goal will be cbtained 
when we have a working “one world” where 
we are all “citizens of the world.” 

Respectfully yours, 
; RALPH J. Woop, 
Lieutenant (Al) U. S.N. R. 


[From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune] 
RESENTFUL VETERAN 


To the Eprror of the Sour BEND TRIBUNE: 

During my time overseas my wife pur- 
chased a home, in order that we might have 
a place to move to with our two kids when 
I came back. The house was rented when 
my wife bought it and the people living there 
understood they would have to move when I 
came back. It is now almost 10 months since 
my return to this country and the same peo- 
ple are still living in my house and my wife, 
myself, and our two boys are “sweating them 
out” in a two-room apartment. 

In January of this year the OPA gave me 
the right to immediate occupancy, but the 
“local law” with which I was forced to com- 
ply still keeps me out of my house. The 
hearings of my request for eviction have been 
heard in a local justice of the peace court. 
Now I am waiting for another court to hear 
it. Just when the hearing will be held in 
that court is a matter of guess, so I believe. 

I am working on a job where it is neces- 
sary for me to have a car. I have had an 
order in for a long time and find now that 
my car is being held in the dealer’s place of 
business. I can’t have it until OPA tells 
them how much they can sell it to me for. 
Anybody’s guess as to when that will be is 
as good as mine. 

During my time outside this country I 
learned of some pretty raw deals that the 
governments of various other countries put 
over on their natives. It was always a good 
feeling that came over me when I realized 
that our country was not like that one. At 
home we live in a free country; one can buy a 
home and go into business. That time seems 
to have passed. You an still buy a home but 
you may not live in it until you have the law 
say O.K. You may go into business but you 
will have to comply with a lot of nonsense 
such as OPA, CPA, FHA, and a dozen other 
alphabetical organizations whose meaning 
and function no one is sure of, but they will 
be with you. 

Why can’t a case like mine be heard in 
court at once. The judges and lawyers talk 
about the dockets being full; and it is small 
wonder that they are. 


You know this kind of treatment makes a 
guy a little mad. 


Harry T. BADGER. 
SoutH BEND, April 25 1946. 


Yesterday, the President in effect, 
by his endorsement of the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s admission of the necessity 
of abolishing OPA’s control on beef, con- 
ceded that some of us were right in our 
opposition to the OPA, in our contention 
that it had not only failed to prevent 
an increase in the cost cf living, but had 
created a scarcity. 

Today, on the floor of the House, the 
gentleman from Texas, the Speaker of 
the House |Mr. RAyBurRN] in effect con- 
ceded that OPA’s policy had not held 
down the price of meat, but had created 
a scarcity. 





Government Grain Purchase Program 
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HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
a huge special tax is being levied against 
a part of our people for the purpose of 
supplying food to the starving countries 
overseas. The United States has always 
risen to the need of distressed peoples, 
and in the present emergency we are 
willing and anxious to sacrifice in order 
to alleviate the misery and suffering of 
the world. 

The present program, however, of 
siphoning wheat and corn from the mar- 
ket has the effect of placing an unjust 
burden of the cost upon only a part of 
our people, when the country, as a whole, 
should assume the responsibility. 

The payment by the Government of a 
30-cent bonus for wheat and corn has 
removed these grains from the market. 
The farm wife has no feed for her chick- 
ens and is thus forced to sell her flock. 

The feed processor is unable to obtain 
merchandise and must either close his 
business, discharge his employees, or at 
least suffer considerable loss in his in- 
come. 

The miller and baker experience a re- 
duction of income, if not an actual shut- 
down of operations. 

The dairy industry is confronted with 
the probable forced sale of much of its 
assets. 

The livestock industry, having been 
assured of a ceiling price for feed, now 
discovers that it must market, at a sacri- 
fice, the stock which is not ready. 

It is quite apparent that drastic meas- 
ures are needed if we are to meet our 
obligation to help the starving peoples of 
the world. It is also apparent that, in 
attempting to do so, we are levying a spe- 
cial tax upon these industries and the 
country at large is not assuming the 
burden. 

I have noticed recent statements in the 
press concerning the ability of the “well- 
fed farmer” to assume this responsibil- 
ity. This attitude smacks of pure dema- 
goguery and attempts to shield the neg- 
ligence, inefficiencies, and lack of plan- 
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ning on the part of those in charge of the 
relief program. The farmer is ready 
and willing to do his share, but certainly 
no one would suggest that he or the 
miller or the baker or the feed processor 
should assume a greater proportion of 
the cost of this program. 

I suggest three possible remedies: 

First. Immediate installation of emer- 
gency measures to channel] grains for 
distressed cases. 

Second. Reexamination of the possi- 
bility of the use of dehydrated foods. 

Third. The examination of the possi- 
bility of the payment of damages to those 
people who have suffered extraordinary 
loss by reason of the Government grain- 
purchase program. 





Address of Hop. Robert F. Wagner, 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN J. RABIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. RABIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include herein an address 
which was delivered by Senator Rogert 
F. Wacner at the annual dinner of the 
Bronx Democratic County Committee at 
the Concourse Plaza Hotel on April 25, 
1946: 


My friends, we meet here to prepare the 
way for victory in November. 

In the words of Governor Dewey, it is time 
for a change. It is time for a change in 
Albany. We must restore the government 
of the great State of New York to the tradi- 
tion of Smith, Lehman, and Roosevelt. This 
means that we must elect a Democratic 
governor. 

We also need a change in Washington 
The Republican minority in Congress is too 
large, too noisy, and too obstructionist. We 
need a much bigger Democratic majority in 
Congress. We need this to complete the 
unforgettable program of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. We need it to help another great 
President, Harry 8. Truman, carry forward 
his own great program. 

I cannot come back to the Bronx without 
thanking you, from the bottom of my heart, 
for the loyal and wonderful support that you 
have always given to me. Two years ago 
when I was reelected for a fourth term in 
the Senate, you helped me obtain a stupen- 
dous majority in this borough. My apprecia- 
tion is Just as keen now as it was on election 
night. 

I could not say “no”—despite the pressure 
of work in Washington—when Ed Flynn 
asked me to be here. Ed Flynn is my 
friend—and he is a great democratic leader 
in State and Nation. 1 welcome this chance 
to express my esteem and admiration for 
this friend of yours and mine. 

When I commenced my campaign for re- 
election in 1944, I received a good deal of free 
advice. All sorts of new formulae were sug- 
gested, as the way to make victory certain 
But if some of these new and untested 
formulae had been followed, the victory could 
not have been won. 

My friends, there is only one tormula for 
a Democratic victory in the city of New York, 
in the State of New York, or ‘n the Nation. 
That formula may be summarized in the 
one word—“liberalism.” 
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We of the Democratic Party have been de- 
feated with conservative candidates and con- 
servative platforms. We have almost always 
been victorious, when we have had liberal 
platforms and liberal candidates. 

Let no one tell you that things are differ- 
ent today. Never before were the American 
people more progressive, more liberal, and 
more intently determined upon humane and 
sensitive government. They will elect those 
whom they confidently expect to provide that 
kind of government. They will elect Demo- 
crats so long as we stand by our record of 
providing that kind of government. 

That kind of government is terribly diffi- 
cult to achieve, so long as there is a large 
and powerful Republican minority in Con- 
gress. 

The best evidence of this is the recent ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives, cal- 
culated to cripple and dismantle the OPA. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I have looked forward 
eagerly to the time when wartime controls 
can be safely and completely abandoned, 
We all want that, at the first safe moment. 
But that time is not yet. 

In view of the critical shortages which now 
exist, to wreck the OPA would deal a 
devastating blow to every housewife buying 
food and clothing for her family. It would 
lead to a cycle of inflation and deflation, 
whose chief victims would be businessmen 
of average size. It would cause prices to sky- 
rocket, so that professional men and women 
with fairly fixed incomes would find it harder 
and harder to make ends meet. It would 
make the worker unable to cover the cost of 
living with his wages. 

Now, what excuse or justification does the 
Republican leadership in Washington offer 
for its efforts to bring the OPA to a danger- 
ously premature end? Their only apology is 
that there were some Democrats who voted 
with them. And what a lame excuse that is. 

The Democratic Party in Congress is com- 
posed of freemen. No Democrat is forced to 
vote a party line, In the past, there have 
been some Democrats, although very few, 
who voted against social security, against col- 
lective bargaining, or against getting ready 
to resist the Nazis and the Japs. But the 
fact remains that the majority of Democrats 
were in favor of all these necessary measures. 
And the fact remains that the Democratic 
majority had to overcome the party line of 
— Republicans, to enact these beneficial 
aws. 

And so it is now with the OPA. The re- 
sponsibility for what was done to the OPA 
in the House of Representatives rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of the Republican leader- 
ship. The only hope for the salvation of 
reasonable price control, until the critical re- 
conversion period is over, rests with the 
Democratic majority in Congress. And 
every housewife, every small businessman, 
every worker, every person concerned about 
the economic welfare and security of our 
country—every such person could breathe 
more easily, if the Democratic majority in 
Congress were much larger than it is today. 

I am happy to say that your Representa- 
tives from the Bronx voted soundly and well 
on the OPA, and sent the bill on to the Sen- 
ate to give us a chance to save it. 

Here in New York, and everywhere in 
America, the housing shortage is extremely 
serious. Veterans, returning from the fox 
holes, cannot find places in which to live. 
President Truman has recommended to Con- 
gress a tremendous housing program to meet 
this tremendous need. 

The Republican Party line in the House of 
Representatives has been to defeat this pro- 
gram—and in the House they succeeded in 
doing so. The voting record is available for 
all who care to read it. Now that the Sen- 
ate has restored the vital provisions in the 
veterans’ emergency housing program, the 
Republican Party line is to prevent the House 
from agreeing to these amendments, 


I hope and believe that the Republican 
leadership will not be successful. But every 
veteran’s family, living under conditions of 
terrible overcrowding, or forced to pay more 
for their housing than they can afford— 
every such veteran’s family could breathe 
more easily, if the Democratic majority in 
Congress were much larger than it is today. 

Under such circumstances, we here have 
one clear responsibility to the American peo- 
ple. It is our responsibility, not only to 
win a Democratic victory in November, but 
also to make the victory so tremendous that 
there will be no fear or doubt about the 
future welfare of the people. 

Time passes quickly. It will not be long 
before 1948 is here. Then we shall have on 
our hands an election struggle of supreme 
consequence to us all. This struggle in 1948 
will determine whether all the affairs of 
state are to be turned back to the reactionary 
Republican leadership, or whether the affairs 
of state shall be happily retained in the 
sure and competent hands of Harry S. Tru- 
man. 

Upon this decision, the welfare and pros- 
perity of America will rest. 

Upon this decision depends whether we 
shall have an economy of abundance, with 
full employment, good wages, and prosper- 
ous business conditions. 

This decision will determine whether we 
shall maintain a humanitarian outlook to- 
ward the rest of the world, which is the 
only sure foundation for lasting peace. 

That is why we must—and that is why 
we shall—reelect Harry Truman in 1948. In 
this, New York will lead the way. 

My friends, the first round in the battle 
of 1948 will be fought in the State campaign 
here in New York next fall. ‘ 

Thomas E. Dewey has been Governor 0 
New York for almost 344 years. During that 
time, he has been a true liberal for about 344 
nights. These 34 nights occurred during 
some of his Presidential campaign speeches, 
when he sought to confuse the electorate 
with his gaudy promises. But the attempted 
confusion was unsuccessful, because the 314 
nights could not black out the true record 
of Dewey in Albany. 

Compared with the sound business meas- 
ures and the enlightened social legislation 
which three Democratic Governors wrote on 
the statute books from 1918 to 1942, the 
record of Dewey has been one of negation 
through the appointment of commissions. 
He has made himself the little hero of the 
right wing of the reactionary Republican 
leadership. He has talked big about housing 
for veterans, but he has matched his big 
talk with little actions—while the Truman 
Administration has come forward with the 
biggest housing program in history. 

The Republicans in New York State cannot 
reelect Dewey in the fall. But we Democrats 
can reelect Dewey, if we oppose him with a 
nondescript candidate and a nondescript 
platform. We are sure to defeat him with a 
liberal candidate and a progressive platform, 

The Democratic Party, in State and Nation, 
means just four things in the minds of the 
American people: 

First, social justice and economic reform. 

Second, equality of opportunity, reinforced 
by law, for every race and creed and color. 

Third, business prosperity, founded upon 
the economic health of the whole community 
rather than upon privilege or exploitation. 

Fourth, lasting world peace, based upon 
the principles of the United Nations, with 
insistence upon the rights of all nations and 
peoples, small as well as large—so long as 
they are upright in their dealings with others. 

Through loyalty to these four principles, 
the Democratic Party has won victory after 
victory. 

Through loyalty to these four principles, 
the Democratic Party can continue to win 
victory after victory. 
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Victory for the DAR Committee Against 
Racial Discrimination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on April 25, 
by unanimous vote of the executive com- 
mittee, the DAR agreed to invite the 
Tuskegee Institute Choir to sing in Con- 
stitution Hall on June 3, thereby com- 
pletely reversing their stand against 
Négro artists. This was, in fact, a victory 
for the DAR Committee Against Racial 
Discrimination in Constitution Hall and 
the thousands of members of the DAR 
in chapters throughout the country who 
have not in the past agreed with the 
Washington leadership. 

It is with confidence that Daughters 
of the American Revolution look forward 
to eradicating from the books the “‘white 
artists only” clause at the convention in 
Atlantic City on May 20th. 

To keep the record straight, the back- 
ground of the exchange of telegrams be- 
tween the DAR Committee Against 
Racial Discrimination in Constitution 
Hall and Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge. presi- 
dent general of the National Society of 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
is as follows: 


April 15, 1946: Telegram to Mrs. Julius Y. 
Talmadge, president general of NSDAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“It nas been brought to the attention of 
our committee that the Tuskegee Choir has 
made an application to appear in Constitu- 
tion Hall on June 1 in the concert in tribute 
to Booker T. Washington. The eyes of every 
thoughtful American are focused on the 
Daughters of the American Revolution today, 
wondering what action will be taken by the 
national board in this matter. Will the 
white artists only clause once again bar 
artists of international fame from appearing 
in that auditorium over whose entrance there 
is engraved the motto: ‘Let us set standards 
to which the wise and honest may repair; the 
event is in the hands of God’? The loyal 
Daughters who are members of this commit- 
tee, and others who have expressed their ac- 
cord with our stand, feel that truly we have 
in these words of General Washington an 
ideal of doing justly even if opposed to the 
pattern of intolerance and bigotry set by 
forces in a community. 

“Lest once more DAR’s all over the coun- 
try are forced to apologize for the action of 
the national board, we would urge you to 
grant this request of the Tuskegee Choir to 
appear in the Nation’s Capital in the sudi- 
torium which is owned by an organization 
pledged to ‘cherish, maintain, and extend the 
institutions of American freedom; to foster 
true patriotism and love of country; to aid 
in securing for mankind all the blessings of 
liberty.’ 

“It is significant that this appearance 
should be made in Washington while these 
singers are en route from their engagement 
to sing at the unveiling of the Booker T. 
Washington bust in the Hall of Fame in New 
York University. To meet a refusal on their 
trip would be incongruous with the treatment 
due these fine young Americans on so note- 
worthy a mission.” 

This telegram was signed by CLARE EooTHE 
Luce, for the Committee Against Racial Dis- 
crimination in Constitution Hall. 
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April 16, 1946: The following telegram came 
in reply, addressed to Mrs. Luce: 

“T have your telegram of April 15 in which 
you inject yourself into the request of the 
renowned Tuskegee Choir to appear in Con- 
stitution Hall on June 1 for a concert in 
tribute to Booker T. Washington. Tuskegee 
Institute and its founder stand high in the 
esteem of every American, and since the re- 
quest was received last week we have been 
endeavoring to work out ways and means 
to have the choir appear in Constitution 
Hall so that as many of the citizens of the 
Nation’s Capital as possible could enjoy such 
a distinct privilege. Your antagonistic mes- 
sage, however, with its threats and un- 
American insinuations, has seriously com- 
plicated the matter. You are the leader of a 
few misguided and misinformed DAR mem- 
bers who at your instigation have set them- 
selves up as members of the self-constituted 
‘DAR Committee Against Racial Discrimina- 
tion in Constitution Hall.’ You have taken 
no part in DAR work during your 4 years 
28 a member except to stir up discord. But 
if you will read article VIII of our by-laws 
you will find that your committee is illegal 
and is masquerading under false pretenses. 
No group of DAR members has the right to 
constitute itself as a ‘DAR committee’ and 
conduct its activities under such misrepre- 
sentation. Your little band of nine DAR 
members, with a secretary who is not even a 
DAR member according to our records, is at- 
tempting to incite our members to revolt 
against my administration and the national 
board of management over the carefully con- 
sidered operation of Constitution Hall. You 
now attempt to use such a fine institution as 
Tuskegee to attain your political ends and 
cause strife. I doubt if Tuskegee Institute 
wants your support or has asked for it. If its 
request for the use of Constitution Hall is 
finally denied, it can charge that refusal to 
your interference. The DAR is trying to 
operate Constitution Hall for the best good 
of all the people and in line with prevailing 
customs. Because the DAR is vulnerable to 
such attacks it has been made a political 
football by publicity seekers and disturbers 
who desire to destroy this great patriotic 
organization or use it for their private ad- 
vantage. You quote the motto over the en- 
trance to Constitution Hall, ‘Let us set 
standards to which the honest may repair.’ 
I commend that motto to you and your com- 
mittee for earnest study. Your group, pa- 
rading as a ‘DAR committee,’ has greatly 
harmed the present request. We hope that 
Tuskegee Institute will publicly disavow any 
connection with your pressure group. We 
also hope that the president of that insti- 
tution will deny that Tuskegee Institute re- 
quested such a telegram or had any part in 
its composition. If this request can be 
granted, it will be, not because of your in- 
terference, your intimidating phrases, but in 
spite of them. A copy of this telegram is 
being sent to the president of Tuskegee for 
his information.” 

Signed by Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge, presi- 
dent general, NSDAR. 

April 18, 1946: A telegram addressed to Mrs. 
Talmadge read as follows: 

“Your telegram of April 16 received in 
which you say that because of the insistence 
of our committee of loyal DAR’s that Consti- 
tution Hall be opened to the Tuskegee sing- 
ers you are contemplating denying their re- 
quest. We are very sorry to learn that our 
telegram had such a disturbing effect upon 
you, but what we do want to hear from you 
is that you have accepted our urgent request 
and have granted the application of the 
Tuskegee Institute for the Booker T. Wash- 
ington memorial concert on June 1. To do 
s0 will be in the best interest of the DAR. 
We hope for your prompt and favorable reply 
in order that there may be no further inci- 
dents in Constitution Hall damaging to your 
reputation and ours.” 


Signed by CLare BootuHe Luce for the Com- 
mittee Against Racial Discrimination in Con- 
stitution Hall. 

April 19, 1946: Mrs. Talmadge, addressing 
Mrs. Luce by wire, said: 

“Tuskegee negotiations will be handled di- 
rect with President Patterson. No request 
from any pressure group acting without au- 
thority will be given consideration.” 

Signed by Mrs. Julius T. Talmadge, presi- 
dent general, NSDAR. 

April 25, 1946: Newspapers heralded the 
news that Tuskegee Choir was to be per- 
mitted to sing in Constitution Hall on June 
3, free of charge. , 

April 25, 1946: Wire to Mrs. Talmadge from 
CBL as from committee: 

“There is joy in camp today over the deci- 
sion to allow the Tuskegee Choir to appear 
in Constitution Hall. This is a good begin- 
ning in the right direction. May it indicate 
an evolving enlightenment which speedily 
will lead to the deletion of the ‘white artists 
only’ clause unhampered by personal preju- 
dice.” 

ASSOCIATED CHURCH RESOLUTION 


I would also like to include at this point 
the resolution passed by the Associated 
Church Press in Washington on April 
26, 1946: 


Whereas this organization has several times 
in the past condemned the DAR for its policy 
of racial discrimination; and 

Whereas an exception in that policy has 
been made in the case of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute Choir: Be it 

Resolved, That we congratulate and ap- 
plaud the DAR on its action and urge that 
this presage a permanent action to delete 
the “white artists only” clause from the Con- 
stitution Hall lease at the forthcoming Con- 
tinental Congress. This action would repre- 
sent the accepted traditions of our democracy. 


The following article appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald on April 27, 
1946: 

CHURCH EDITORS PRAISE DAR FOR LIFTING COLOR 
BAN 

The Associated Church Press, an organiza- 
tion of Protestant journal editors, last night 
congratulated the Daughters of the American 
Revolution for admitting Negro artists to 


Constitution Hall, at the close of their 3-day 
convention here. 

T. Otto Nall, president, said that while 
the organization several times had condemned 
the DAR for racial discrimination it now 
lauded the organization for its decision to 
permit the Tuskegee Institute Choir to appear 
in the Hall. 

The congratulatory resolution read in part: 
“Resolved, We congratulate and applaud the 
DAR on its action, and urge that this presages 
permanent action to delete the ‘white artists 
only’ clause from the Constitution Hall 
lease.” 

SECRETARY OF THE DAR COMMITTEE AGAINST 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Dr. Maenna Cheserton-Mangle, the 
secretary of the Committee Against Ra- 
cial Discrimination in Constitution Hall, 
who was referred to by Mrs. Talmadge 
with thinly veiled contempt as “not even 
a member” of the DAR, is a distinguished 
editor and writer of church and religious 
magazines and articles. She has also for 
many years specialized in racial and re- 
ligious problems. In a talk before the 
Associated Church Press in Washington, 
on April 26, she gave her reasons for 
accepting this position and some re- 
marks about the work of the committee 
to date and in prospect: 

Every bush and tree in Boston Common 
sheltered a man. The British had decreed 
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that their soldiers be billeted in Boston 
homes. The Americans would have none of 
it. The air was tense. A shot out. A 
man fell—an American—a Negro.: It was 
Crispus Attucks, the first American to lay 
down his life during the American Revolu- 
tion, in the cause of freedom. 

The scene flashed across my mind as I 
heard Marian Anderson's voice clear and mel- 
low, floating across the airways, thrilling her 
audience with America the Beautiful. This 
young woman once had been denied the 
right to sing in Constitution Hall because 
of the color of her skin; denied by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution—that same 
Revolution in which one of her own race was 
the first to die. My blood boiled. I wanted 
to cry out, “She, too, is a daughter of the 
American Revolution.” But I had no right 
to do that. I wished that day, as never be- 
fore, that I were eligible to be a member of 
the DAR; for the wrong, I knew, must be 
righted at its source. 

Many months later my chance came, not 
to be a DAR but to fight with some of the 
more enlightened members to cleanse the 
blight which had tarnished their good name. 
As in that fateful day in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, many hearts had been beating in bitter 
resentment against a decree they knew to 
be un-American. The air again was tense. 
It needed only a spark to cause the flame. It 
came when Congresswoman C.Lare BooTHE 
Luce made an address over the radio, on 
the DAR and racial discrimination in Con- 
s*itution Hall. Inside a week hundreds of 
DAR’s all over the country wrote to Mrs. 
Luce asking what they could do to get the 
“white artists only” clause out of the Consti- 
tution Hall lease. Without exception, these 
letters were from loyal Daughters who held 
staunchly to the principle on which the or- 
ganization had been founded. To them, as 
to the rest of the world, it seemed incongru- 
ous that such situation should exist despite 
their pledge “to cherish, maintain, and ex- 
tend the institutions of American freedom; 
to foster true patriotism and love of country; 
to aid in securing for mankind all the bless- 
ings of liberty.” 

It was at this point that I was approached. 
By common consent the committee felt that 
its secretary should be nonpartisan and yet 
personally concerned with the problem. I 
welcomed the opportunity and started with 
high hopes. But at the very first move we 
were stumped. Although tlie files of letters 
that had come in were voluminous, naturally 
they were incomplete if the entire Nation's 
interest was to be solicited. In my naive 
way I thought all we had to do was to get a 
list of the regents of all the chapters in the 
country and write to them. But even to 
the members and to Mrs. LucE, as a Member 
of Congress, they were not available. An- 
other ruling of the national board. However, 
due to the indefatigable energy and enthu- 
siastic work on the part of Mrs. Luce and 
other members of the committee, a sizable 
list was compiled and letters were sent out. 
These letters merely asked the members to 
give voice to their own convictions in the 
matter and to make public their resolutions 
concerning the offending clause in the Con- 
stitution Hall lease. 

When the work of the committee came to 
the attention of the national board, the fire- 
works began. The members were denounced 
in no uncertain terms and threatening ac- 
tions were taken regarding the legality of 
such a committee although it had been 
clearly stated that it was composed of a 
voluntary group of members of the DAR. 
Still everything ran merely as an undercur- 
rent. The real bombshell came when the 
Tuskegee Institute wrote to the manager of 
Constitution Hall requesting its use for the 
performance of the Tuskegee Choir, en route 
from an appearance at the unveiling of the 
Booker T. Washington bust in the Hall of 
Fame of New York University. This came to 








the attention of our committee and, lest once 
again the “white artist only” clause work 
to the detriment of the DAR, we wired the 
president general of the NSDAR urging her 
to facilitate the engagement. Loyal Daugh- 
ters all over the Nation had had to drop their 
eyes in shame for previous actions of the 
governing board and now they were ready to 
stand up against the powers that ruled in the 
national society. In reality, of course, the 
board exists only to act in the name of 3,000 
chapters throughout the country. 

Through an exchange of telegrams which 
were made available to the press, the com- 
mittee urged the president general of the 
NSDAR to grant the request. There was 
considerable hedging but the committee was 
adamant and finally in view of public senti- 
ment the request hardly could be denied. 
So this morning when the word came that 
the request had been granted I was delighted 
but not too surprised. 

In reply to your question as to whether or 
not we are satisfied with this victory I say 
no. A thousand times no. We will not be 
content to rest on the laurels of this victory, 
however great it may seem. For we know 
that behind the doors of the offices of the 
DAR there still exists on the books the “white 
artists only” clause. Exceptions to a rule are 
laudable when that rule is not worthy of its 
existence, but by that very virtue we want to 
have it eradicated so that that unworthiness 
will be cleared and that exceptions to the law 
will not be necessary in the future. 

You have asked me if it is so that there is 
such a law governing the segregation of 
whites and blacks in Washington—such a law 
as was claimed at first by the DAR. No. 
There is no such law. But the national board 
has fallen back continually on the old claim 
of custom. But as Mrs. LUCE so aptly pointed 
out in her first telegram to Mrs. Talmadge, 
over the portals of the Constitution Hall 
there is engraved the motto, “Let us set 
standards to which the wise and honest may 
repair.” The loyal Daughters members of 
this committee, and others who have ex- 
pressed their accord with our stand, feel 
that truly we have in this admonition of 
General Washington an ideal of doing justly 
even if opposed to the pattern of intolerance 
and bigotry set by forces in a community. 





Insulting of a GI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER H. GROSS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, an ex-ser- 
geant has expressed himself concerning 
the insulting of a GI when he was asked 
where he bought his discharge button. I 
include as an extension of my remarks 
a letter written by this serviceman to the 
editor of the York Dispatch and published 
in that newspaper under date of April 
30, 1946: 

To THE EprTor: 

So “Ole Joe” Gurrey showed his true colors 
when recently interviewed by your ex-GI re- 
porter. “What did you pay for that dis- 
charge emblem that you are wearing in your 
lapel?” Why, that old stinker! Too bad I’m 
prohibited from using the vernacular of an 
ex-sergeant in voicing my opinion of this 
political parasite who has been subsisting 
on the sweat and honest toil of the taxpayers 


= of this Commonwealth. 
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This is the same Jor Gurrey who 6 years 
ago refused to pay his back income tax only 
to ride back into office again on the coat- 
tails of the late FDR. Oh, yes; he has plans 
for the veteran! He’s no doubt scheming 
whereby he can cumpel the veteran to pay 
off the debt incurred by the war he had to 
fight and win. 

What was Senator Gurrey doing when am- 
munition was being rationed to the GI's 
on the beaches of Normandy because there 
wasn’t enough to go around? He was one 
of the clique promoting labor strife and un- 
rest on the home front. How well we re- 
member the labor “missionaries,” who were 
sent to the European battle front to tell us 
that these strikes back home were only Re- 
publican propaganda. 

The job of ridding this Nation of punks 
and little Hitlers rests on the shoulders of 
the returning veteran. You may be assured 
that only a “Sad Sack” would waste his vote 
on the likes of Joz Gurrry! 

X-SERVICEMAN. 





Rationalizing Rubber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for April 28, 1946, entitled 
“Rationalizing Rubber,” commenting 
upon George H. Hali’s article appearing 
in that newspaper of the same date under 
the heading “Huge synthetic rubber plant 
an asset Nation isn’t likely to give up”: 


RATIONALIZING RUBBER 


As George H. Hall, of the Post-Dispatch 
Washington staff, points out today, America’s 
war-born synthetic rubber manufacturing 
capacity now virtually enables this Nation 
to set the world price for rubber. This means 
that we have a great new economic club over 
the British, Dutch, and French natural rub- 
ber interests and over the lives of the natives 
in Java, Sumatra, and other lands where nat- 
ural rubber is produced. 

A Government Inter-Agency Policy Com- 
mittee, headed by William L. Batt, properly 
is studying this situation and already has 
issued statements for long-run and short-run 
policies, broad in form, but including a con- 
tinuing, governmental responsibility. Since 
our synthetic rubber industry was built, for 
the most part, by the Government, this re- 
sponsibility cannot be avoided. 

The old question of national security vs. 
international order is involved here. Only 
the Government can determine the wisest 
compromise between use of synthetic and 
natural rubber. On the one hand we must 
consider the advantages of maintaining a syn- 
thetic rubber industry for our national se- 
curity, and, on the other, we must consider 
the bad effect on world trade, and on the 
rubber industry, if it should be almost fatally 
crippled by loss of the American market. 

Use of natural and synthetic rubber should 
be determined on a rational—including but 
not wholly a national—basis. Ideally, tech- 
nical considerations should weigh heaviest in 
the decision as to proportions. Rubber engi- 
neers estimate that the ideal automobile pas- 
senger tire would contain about 75 percent 
natural rubber. If passenger tires continue 
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to be made almost wholly of synthetic rub- 
ber, after the natural product becomes avail- 
able, we will be paying tribute to economic 
nationalism out of our consumer pockets. 





Federal Government Loses Key Personnel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 2, 1946 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, im- 
portant to Congress, in our study of effi- 
cient Federal Government administra- 
tion, is the separation from service of 
those in the so-called upper brackets 
who are going into private industry. 

April 4, when the House was consider- 
ing H. R. 5939, which is now S. 1415, my 
colleague the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] differed with my contention ex- 
pressed in debate that— 

The facts are that each and every day we 
are losing key personnel of the class men- 
tioned by the gentleman. We are also losing 
men within the House of Representatives. 
We do not need to call the names. You 


-know men who have retired voluntarily from 


this body and who have said themselves they 
were doing it because of the lack of pay for 
the job they were doing. Is the gentleman 
saying we are not going to lose within the 
Congress, voluntarily, as well as within the 
Federal executive structure, men who believe 
that they are entitled to more than the 
$10,000 they receive for their jobs? 


Mr. Vorys said: 


I think the Members we lost from the 
House might well be like the men Mr. Bowles 
referred to before the gentleman’s commit- 
tee. He mentioned people who would get 
three to five times as much outside the Gov- 
ernment as they are getting with the Gov- 
ernment. My point was merely to have the 
gentleman's committee give us names, or at 
least one name, the name of some man in 
the bracket above $10,000 who is leaving the 
Federal service because of his low salary 
but who will stay if he gets 18.5 percent 
more. 


I replied “We cannot say who will stay 
but we can put in the record those men 
who are leaving the Government. Of 
course, we cannot say who is going to 
stay.” 

Now I wish to give the House a partial 
answer. April 30 newspapers carried 
the following story: 


The Treasury is losing five top men, it 
was disclosed tonight, at a farewell party 
given in their honor. Resignations of some 
of them had previously been announced. 

Those leaving are: 

Harry D. White, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, who will become full-time execu- 
tive director of the World Bank. 

John W. Pehle, an assistant to the Secre- 
tary, who will enter private law practice. 

Josiah E. Dubois, Jr., an assistant to the 
Secretary, who will enter private law practice. 

J. H. Randolph Feltus, an assistant to the 
Secretary, who will open a public-relations 
Office in New York City. 

Sol Lesser, an attorney for Treasury Pro- 
curement, who will be Pehle’s law partner. 
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It was also reported that Roy Blough, now 
an assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may resign within the next few weeks 
to go with the University of Chicago. 

A Treasury spokesman said that Feltus, 
prior to his resignation 2 weeks ago, had 
declined the post of Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


I have made no effort, as yet, to get 
official information on the number of em- 
ployees who have left the Government 
service, but there is herewith submitted, 
for the information of the Members, a 
partial list of policy-making positions in 
which key personnel have left Federal 
employment during the past month: 


Month of April 


| 


Num- ” : 

; § of salaries 
Department or establish- ber of | a 

ment em- ; 
-acated 1 
ployees | vacated 

salina cbmiesae meee 
Agriculture 
RIO. c ccrctniinbciate nonin’ 
Interior 


$5, 180-$7, 437. ! 
5, 390- 9, 012 
5, 180- 7, 437. 5 
5, 180- 7, 700. 
5, 180- 9, 012. 5 
5, 180- 8, 75 
5, 000 
5, 180- 8, 750. 
5, 180- 9, 800. 
5, 180- 8, 750 


6, 440 


State 

‘Treasury 

War 

Bureau of the Budget 

Civilian Production Admin- 
i ee ea 

Federal Security Agency --.-- 

Federal Works Agency -__.__-. 

Interstate Commerce Comn- 


5, 180- 8, 750. 
5, 600- 6, 230. 
5, 180- 6, 650. 


5, 180- 7, 070. 

5, 180- 8, 750. 

National Housing Agency. 5, 180- 9, 012. ! 

National Labor Relations 
Board 

Office of Price Administra- 

eae 5, 180- 8, 750. 00 

Veterans Administration 2- 5, 180- 9, 800. 00 

War Shipping Administra- 


7, 170 


5, 180- 9, 800, 00 


1 Positions subject to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, are.in grades CA F-12, P-5 and above. 
2 Month of March 1946 


Roy Miller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,.May 3, 1946 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Bob Mc- 
Cracken: 

THE Crow’'s-NEST 
(By Bob McCracken) 
ROY MILLER 


As long as the Lookout knew him, Roy 
Miller was Corpus Christi’s best-known and 
most prominent citizen. Even in later years, 
when his work required him to be elsewhere 
most of the time, he retained that recogni- 
tion. There was scarcely the time in the 
41 years that he called this his home, the 
Lookout supposes, that he wasn’t looked to 
for leadership and assistance in the efforts, 
large and small, to make Corpus Christi a 
bigger and better city. 

He labored unselfishly to that end. If 
ever, in all that time, he considered personal 
profit or gain where the interests of Corpus 
Christi were concerned, the Lookout doesn’t 


know about it. He loved his city, the coun- 
try in which it was located, and the people 
who comprised its citizenship. Devoted to 
it as he was, he saw its possibilities clearer 
than the most and he never missed an op- 
portunity to steer the breaks its way. He 
was a dreamer who made his dreams come 
true. Practically every major undertaking 
that has contributed so materially to the 
growth and prosperity of Corpus Christi bears 
its own tribute to the effectiveness of his 
interest and effort. His prominence in this 
community was anything but the stuffed- 
shirt kind. 


MEN MADE IT 


In the attempt to muster strength for the 
many tasks that confront us today, we of 
Corpus Christi have fallen into the habit of 
abusing both ourselves and those who have 
gone and labored before. We say that 
bountiful nature and lavish fortune have 
dumped into our laps the opportunities and 
advantages that have contributed so ma- 
terially to our prosperity and happiness. We 
don’t give men any credit, and that’s where 
we are mistaken. 

For whatever Corpus Christi is or isn’t, was 
or can be, people have made it so. Roy 
Miller and those who labored with him cer- 
tainly are due the credit for the inspiration 
and effort that turned adversity and tragedy 
into promise and achievement and laid the 
groundwork for the city of tomorrow. 

Lesser men would have given up, sur- 
rendered to fate and packed up and moved 
after the hurricane of 1919 that all but wiped 
out this community. But not them. With 
faith and ambition fired with imagination 
and touched with the dramatic, they stood 
among the wreckage and launched the effort 
that resulted in the establishment of the 
port of Corpus Christi, officially opened and 
dedicated on the seventh anniversary of the 
hurricane. 

On that day Corpus Christi’s future was 
assured. Whatever development has come 
later is attributable directly to the port’s 
existence. To give the credit to any one man 
would be rank folly, of course, but there is 
no discounting the leadership ond strategy of 
Roy Miller in that effort. It is well for all 
of us who live here today that Corpus Christi 
was his home. 


NEVER QUIT 


It was the remarkable thing about him 
that he never ceased dreaming and planning 
and working for improvements that would 
keep Corpus Christi and south Texas on their 
march of progress. Roy Miller never lost 
the zest and enthusiasm that characterized 
his every undertaking where his home city 
and section were concerned. One of the last 
memories the Lookout has of him is associ- 
ated with the picture he drew for this coun- 
try as a result of the Intracoastal Canal’s 
completion all the way to Brownsville. That 
Was several years ago, before it had reached 
Corpus Christi. 

It was equally as important as the port, he 
declared, the oil fields and the naval air 
station. In fact, it would contribute to the 
stability of them all, and aid in their de- 
velopment, as well as opening new and fertile 
fields for progress and endeavor. It would 
bring coastal Texas in direct contact with 
the more important inland cities, making for 
cheaper freight rates for this section's busi- 
mess and industry, and 
through the Port of Corpus Christi. It would 
serve to open a new tourist frontier by mak- 
ing it possible for yatchsmen up and down 
the Mississippi and even on the Great Lakes 
to visit this section regularly. The bayfront 
development, then being completed, fitted 
naturally into such a scheme of things. To 
hear Roy Miller telk, one who didn’t know 
would have thought he had just discovered 
the canal project. He was even more en- 
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thusiastic for its possibilities than when he 
took it on as his No. 1 hobby a quarter of 
@ century earlier. 

The Lookout, along with everyone else who 
knew Roy Miller, cherished his friendship 
and placed the proper value on his contribu- 
tions to Corpus Christi, can’t help but derive 
a certain satisfaction from knowing that, at 
least, he lived to see the Intracoastal Canal 
built to this city. At the same time Corpus 
Christi never will seem the same without him. 

When something big and important is in 
the making, when a fine touch and an extra 
shove are needed, when tired minds and lag- 
ging spirits require a revived optimism, he 
really will be missed. 


Lord Halifax Goes Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, of all the British Ambassadors 
who have represented that Government 
in the United States, none has been more 
deservedly popular with the American 
people than Lord Halifax. - 

His early departure from the United 
States, after 5 years’ service in Wash- 
ington, will be a cause of regret to the 
American people who have learned to 
love and admire him for his gualities of 
mind and heart. 

Under leave granted, I submit here- 
with an editorial appearing in the New 
York Times, in its issue of May 3, which 
pays just and deserved tribute to Lord 
Halifax and his wife, Lady Halifax: 


LORD HALIFAX GOES HOME 


Within the next few days Edward Freder- 
ick Lindley Wood, first Earl of Halifax, retir- 
ing British Ambassador to the United States, 
will sail for England after 5 years in Wash- 
ington. He was a remote figure to most 
Americans when he steamed up Chesapeake 
Bay on H. M. 8S. King George V, Britain's 
newest battleship, in the menacing spring of 
1941. The American people know him now. 
They know that in him there is a deep sin- 
cerity, a prodigious knowledge, and ability 
for work, and that he is as sincere a friend 
of us and of our way of life as Britain ever 
sent to our country to represent her inter- 
ests here. He probably knows more about 
us than many of us know about ourselves. 
How many Americans, for instance, have vis- 
ited all 48 States, or even studied them seri- 
ously? Lord Halifax has. How many United 
States Ambassadors, we wonder, would lay 
aside diplomatic affairs to talk for an hour 
and a half with a group of demonstrators 
protesting this country’s policy toward, say, 
Argentina? Lord Halifax did this to an 
American group protesting Britain’s actions 
in Greece. 

The British Ambassador has served his 
country well, as a reporter to Downing Street 
about our affairs and as an interpreter of 
his own land to Americans. He has shown 
us that the typical Englishman is not too 
dissimilar from the typical American, hold- 
ing the same fears, the same high hopes, 
basically the same loyalties to the same 
principles and standards. This kinship he 
never expressed better than in his farewell 
address before the Pilgrims. He saw in the 
chapel of St. Paul’s in London, dedicated to 
those Americans who died defending Eng- 
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and, and their own land, a symbol of the 
basic understanding that exists, and must 
exist, between our two great English-speak- 
ing countries. “Let us then go forward,” 
he said, “into the years of peace in that same 
comradeship which it was our salvation to 
find in war.” 

Continuing, he expressed, perhaps, his 
own philosophy of life when he closed with 
the quotation from Lincoln: “With malace 
toward none; with charity for all; with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in.” He conducted himself to that rule 
while he was among us. He leaves with our 
respect, affection, and best wishes. 

We shall miss, too, Lady Halifax, who has 
made as many friends as her husband. She, 
too, was a symbol in a way, a symbol of the 
incomitable England that could lose its sons 
and still face the world bravely and even 
serenely. Here was no easy task, with one son 
killed and another desperately crippled by 
the war. She never shirked it. She, too, 
was a good soldier and a good ambassador to 
us and for her own people. 





The Housing Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. SAVAGE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
cro, I include the following article from 

abor: 

HovusInGc CALLED ATROCIOUS—WASHINGTON PA- 
PER PicTURES TERRIBLE PLIGHT OF MINERS— 
Many MAIMED BY ACCIDENTS OR “BURNED 
Our” By Toit, WITH LITTLE or No INCOME 
TO LIVE ON 
It’s rare that newspapers concern them- 

selves with the sordid conditions under which 

many American workers must toil and live. 

That’s why several exposés carried during the 

past week in Washington dailies are of un- 

usual interest. 

One of the surveys was made by Mrs. Agnes 
E. Meyer, wife of Eugene Meyer, millionaire 
publisher of the Washington Post. Labor 
carried a story last week on some of her ini- 
tial findings in which she reported being 
“horrified” at the miserable conditions of 
migrant workers in agricultural areas of the 
South 

The Washington Star, one of the Nation’s 
richest newspapers—and most conservative— 
followed up with an investigation of the lot 
of coal miners. It sent a reporter and pho- 
tographer into the mining towns of Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. The paper’s 
published account, written by James Y. New- 
ton, is even more shocking than the picture 
of migrant labor portrayed by Mrs. Meyer. 

Newton told of unbelievably wretched 
housing in mine areas. He reported inter- 
views with miners who had been crippled for 
life by underground accidents and left with 
practically no income to support themselves 
and their families. He described middle-aged 
coal diggers “burned out” by exhausing toil 
and unhealthy working conditions. 


“TUMBLE-DOWN SHACKS” 


“The coal industry has done its worst job 
in housing,” Newton said. “Much of it is 
atrocious.” 

Down at Pineville, Ky., where 25 miners 
were killed in a mine explosion last Decem- 
ber, “the houses are blackened, tumbled- 
down shacks that appear never to have been 


painted or whitewashed,” the reporter de- 
clared. 

Only 25 percent of the homes in mining 
towns could be classified as good, Newton 
wrote. “Many houses do not have running 
water, and a bathroom is a luxury in most 
places,” he said. Some continue to be in- 
habited, he declared, “until they fall down 
around the ears of their occupants.” 

Even worse, Newton revealed, is the indus- 
try’s neglect of disabled workers. 

“The lines of crippled and diseased, of 
men burned out before their time, and the 
stories they tell as they file into union coal 
field offices, seem to testify to the inadequacy 
of the industry's schemes for caring for its 
unfortunste employees,” Newton asserted. 

He hastily went on to repudiate any 
thought that he meant to imply any indorse- 
ment of the demand by President John L. 
Lewis of the Mine Workers for a health and 
welfare fund to be financed by a royalty on 
coal. 

However, his graphic description of the 
plight of many of the miners constituted a 
better argument for the fund than even the 
union put forward in negotiations with 
operators. 

He told of many cases of miners maimed 
and paralyzed in subsurface accidents, draw- 
ing either meager accident compensation or 
none at all. Such benefits as they do get are 
“too small to enable them and their families 
to live decently.” 


“BURNED OUT” AT 50 


“Also, coal mining is rough, hard work,” 
Newton wrote. “The miner is knocked 
about, he breathes impure air, and works 
under artificial light. Consequently, he is 
burned out at 50 to 60 years of age, and more 
often than not he has no means of support 
until his Federal old-age pension comes at 
65.” 

Newton declared, too, that there are many 
disease cases “where help is needed,” but 
where compensation boards have ruled that 
the ailments are not traceable to mine in- 
juries and so not compensable. Many can 
do no work and have to live on charity. 

Their plight is aggravated by the fact that 
wages, at least until the last few years, have 
been too low to enable the miners to accu- 
mulate savings. “Too few have money to 
tide them over a rainy day,” Newton 
explained. 





Address of Hon. James M. Mead, of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to include in my remarks under the 
unanimous consent granted me, an ad- 
dress given by the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York, Hon. JAMEs M. 
Meap, at a dinner of the Democratic 
Committee of Bronx County on April 25, 
1946, at the Concourse Plaza Hotel, in 
Bronx County, New York City. 

Senator MeEap spoke as follows: 

During the past quarter of a century, you 
and I have witnessed profound changes in 
the government of our State and of our Na- 
tion. These changes in government—neces- 
sitated by the times—were brought about 


under the administrations of three great 
Democratic leaders. 
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These three political giants filled the Gov- 
ernor’s chair at Albany, and one of them 
went on to become the President of the 
United States. 

Under their able direction, the economic 
security of our people has been improved, and 
our living standards have been advanced. 

You can take pride in the record of this 
fine accomplishment, because of the support 
of the people of the Bronx, because of the 
voice and vote of your legislators, and be- 
cause of the consistent and continuous co- 
operation that was given tu all three of those 
men by your leader, the Honorable Edward J. 
Flynn. 

By your loyal and determined support you 
contributed mightily to the success of the 
administrations of those three outstanding 
leaders, Mr. Alfred E. Smith, Herbert H. Leh- 
man, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It is appropriate on this occasion that we 
pay fitting tribute to one of them who passed 
away just a year ago, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. At Hyde Park recently our Government 
accepted his ancestral home as a permanent 
shrine to his sacred memory. This shrine 
now takes its place with Mount Vernon, dedi- 
cated to the sacred memory of George Wash- 
ington; with the marble monument dedi- 
cated to the honored name of Abraham Lin- 
coln; with the Jefferson Memorial, and with 
the other deserved memorials to the great 
men of history who have made this a better 
world in which to live. 

President Roosevelt's mortal remains lie 
forever enshrined in the hallowed ground 
looking down upon the clear waters of the 
Hudson River. He was back home once again 
with his neighbors, back to the familiar 
scenes of his boyhood; to the scenes which 
he had cheerfully surrendered that he might 
make his contribution to the public service. 

He was the leader—the victor in two wars. 
The first war was the struggle to prove that 
our Constitution is a living, breathing docu- 
ment—something more than parchment and 
ink, and signatures of inspired men. He car- 
ried with him to the White House something 
more than routine experience in the affairs 
of government. He took with him the burn- 
ing faith that this country, under the Con- 
stitution, can and must make men free. He 
was endowed with the leadership to make 
men free. He opened the door for us, and 
with head high and step firm, we walked 
forward and onward with him. He showed 
us the way to win the war against the eco- 


nomic ills which beset our country. We 
emerged victorious and triumphant from 
that war. 


But that war was barely won when we were 
faced with another war, a war which threat- 
ened the very life of civilization itself. A war 
which had its roots in the vile seeds of in- 
tolerance, of racial hatred, greed for power. 

Franklin Roosevelt aroused us from our 
Slumber, and from reliance upon the false 
notion that the two great oceans separate 
us from the rest of the world. 

Under President Roosevelt's leadership we 
won the second war as we did the first. We 
won because of faith in the principles which 
he enunciated so clearly for the world. 

He took the lead in a third war, a war to 
establish a world organization to use the 
instrument of governments to insure for all 
peoples, of every land, the same blessings 
which we enjoy in America. He dedicated 
his life to the cause of permanent peace. 
He opened a new field for the world to enter. 
We have entered this new field, with the 
seeds of peace planted deeply in the furrows 
so recently turned by his hand. It is ours 
to nurture these seeds with the sunshine of 
understanding, of tolerance, and of good will. 

We should keep his memory fresh in our 
hearts. If we do, we will enjoy the sunshine 
of the life which Franklin Roosevelt envi- 
sioned for us all. 
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Address of Hon. Robert E. Hannegan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER A. QUINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. QUINN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include an address delivered 
by the Honorable Robert E. Hannegan, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee at the annual dinner cele- 
brating the thirty-second anniversary of 
Bronx County at the Concourse Plaza 
Hotel, New York City, on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 25, 1946: 


Our party has always been something more 
than an aggregation of citizens interested 
in winning an election. Of course, defeat- 
ing the Republicans is a detail that we have 
not neglected since 1928, and we do not pro- 
pose to overlook that detail in 1946 or 1948. 

A regular Democrat is a busier person than 
a regular Republican. That is because the 
Democratic party has a program for this 
Nation, has met its promises to the people, 
and is as good as its word. And a regular 
Democrat cannot allow himself to forget his 
party promises, not in 2 years, or 8, or 4, 
or 8. 

In 1944 as in previous election cam- 
paigns our promises to America constituted 
a program of action. The Republicans had 
a program of waiting for America to get tired 
of the Democrats. They hoped that some 
future generation of Republicans might have 
public office thrown at them. 

The Democratic promise of 1944 was 
clear-cut. Our candidate for the Presi- 
dency was the greatest American President 
that any of us had ever known, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

But our promise was more than the return 
of one man to office. It was to finish a job. 
It was to carry on as a party, as a people, 
as a Nation, toward the objectives that 
Roosevelt’s leadership had set for us. We 
proposed to see it through. And today we 
can thank God for the wisdom and fore- 
sight that moved Roosevelt to indicate a 
preference for Harry S. Truman for the Vice 
Presidency. In doing so in the summer of 
1944, a finer, better, safer America was in- 
sured against fate itself. 

In peace, as in war, the American people 
have shown that they want a progressive, a 
humanitarian, a responsible government. 
Since 1930 they have demanded it and since 
1930 they have been getting it. 

For that kind of government the elector- 
ate has been grateful. You cannot explain 
the precedent breaking record of four terms 
for one man save by the gratitude of the 
people. 

Now let us not misinterpret the tragedy 
that overtook us on April 12, 1945. On that 
day President Roosevelt died. But the 
America that had grown by his hand did 
not die with him. And the millions of our 
citizens who believe that it is a finer, better, 
safer America for the kind of leadership he 
gave it, have not disappeared from the 
scene. 

If our party continues to give this great 
majority of citizens the kind of govern- 
ment it wants, it will go an earning the 
gratitude of the people—of labor, of man- 
agement, of farmer and factory worker, of 
Americans in all walks of life—and again we 
shall be rewarded. For that is the kind of 
gratitude that is expressed at the ballot 
box. 

It will not be so expressed if it is not 
earned. The fact that the Republican Party 
has nothing to offer except its own hopes of 


winning an election is, in itself, no guar- 
anty of a Democratic victory. 

We Democrats are not going to let the 
people down simply because we face an op- 
position that would let them down and 
out. 

We do not propose to abandon the prom- 


ise Franklin D. Roosevelt held out to America. - 


We are not going to release ourselves, in- 
dividually or as a party, from the pledge we 
gave, the obligation we assumed, when gov- 
ernment was entrusted to us again in 1944. 
The Democratic Party, under the leadership 
of President Truman, will finish the job that 
Roosevelt began, and we are going to win 
this fight because we have a vast majority 
of the people with us. 

I believe the Republicans are beginning, 
after 14 years, to realize this. I notice the 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittec has started vigorously proclaiming 
that his party is the “liberal party of 
America.” 

He does not say why. He does not explain 
the claim to liberalism of a party that has 
tried to block every step in a progressive 
program for postwar America, a program that 
a great majority of the people want. He 
does not explain away his party's responsi- 
bility for obstructing a minimum wage ad- 
justment, housing for veterans, price con- 
trol, and other proposals in the Truman pro- 
gram. 

The Republican national chairman has 
lately discovered which way the wind blows, 
but he is a little too late in making that 
discovery. The leaders of his own party 
have already come out, and all out, for what 
they themselves describe as “old-fashioned 
conservatism.” 

I do not know where that leaves him, 
but I do know that the people judge politi- 
cal parties by their actions—by the things 
they do, not the names they call themselves. 

That is how America will judge the Demo- 
cratic Party. And that is why America will 
again reward Democratic support of the pro- 


grams of President Roosevelt and President 
Truman. 


Russians, the West, and Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


F 
HON. DEWEY SHORT 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, most of 
man’s difficulties and the world’s ills are 
due to misunderstanding. 

There are few people or countries in 
the world whom we do not like when we 
really come to understand and know 
them. In our present-day world, so 
filled with suspicion, fear, distrust, and 
hate, all men and nations should possess 
more of Will Rogers’ philosophy of life, 
when he once said: “I never met a man I 
didn’t like.” Never in the history of 
mankind did we need this tolerance, 
faith, understanding, and appreciation 
of others as we do today. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article by William 
H. Harrison, in which he pleads to Russia 
to give our American newspapermen and 
the representatives of our Government 
the same free access to a knowledge of 
her country and her people as we have 
extended to the Russians. We do not 
demand or request from others anything 
which we deny to them. It is only in the 


”~ winds. 
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hope of developing better relationships 

between our two great powers that I sub- 

mit the following article, which appeared 

in the Washington Sunday Star of April 

28, 1946: 

RUSSIANS, THE WEST, AND UNDERSTANDING— 
MOSCOW’S “IRON CURTAIN” MUST BE LIFTED TO 
CLEAR THE AIR 


(By William H. Harrison) 


When he and two of his distinguished col- 
leagues met in this city recently with the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, Ilya 
Ehrenburg, the celebrated Soviet writer, 
made a point which nobody can deny. 
Russia, he said, is like the Gulf Stream: It 
is here to stay, and the other nations of the 
world must concede the foolishness and un- 
reasonableness of expecting it to commit sui- 
cide to please its enemies. 

There will be no disagreement among sane 
pecple over such a thesis. The Gulf Stream 
is one of the most important currents in the 
world, and Russia one of the most important 
nations, and to the extent that there can be 
any degree of certainty in this life, it is 
hardly to be doubted that both will last as 
long as the earth itself lasts. With that said, 
however, it must be added that these two 
great physical realities, in addition to their 
durability, have another trait in common 
which involves, in the one, an element of 
uncertainty for shipping, and in the other an 
element of uncertaity—to put it mildly—in 
the field of international relations. 

Thus, as one authority describes it, the 
Gulf Stream, when it meets the cold Labrador 
current, causes powerful whirls, and at some 
points it is so indefinite as to vary with the 
Nevertheless, since it is not made up 
of ideas, personalities, or a government that 
refuses to let observers study it and report 
upon it freely, the countries interested in it 
have no trouble understanding it or getting 
along with it, despite its caprices. 

The same, obviously, cannot be said of the 
Soviet Union. Like the Gulf Stream, it 
causes powerful whirls when it comes in con- 
tact, as in Iran, with certain political cur- 
rents, and like the Gulf Stream again, its 
actions—to western eyes at least—appear 
often to vary with the winds. But unlike 
the Gulf Stream, it does not give any out- 
sider much of a chance to study it and to 
report upon it freely, to the end that its 
seeming capriciousness may be better ex- 
plained and mutual understanding thus pro- 
moted between itself and other countries. 

Under the best of circumstances, of course, 
it is always difficult for one nation to see eye 
to eye with another, even when, like Britain 
and the United States, they share a common 
heritage of language, law, and political phi- 
losophy. The fact that there are many Amer- 
icans who still tend to regard the English in 
terms of 1776 and that there are Englishmen 
who continue to look upon Americans as a 
race of grasping boors—this despite the free 
reporting and free exchange of information 
between them—is enough to make clear that 
the problem of achieving genuine interna- 
tional understanding does not lend itself to 
any easy solution. 

It is certainly safe to assume, however, that 
the gap between Britain and America would 
be far wider than it is were it not for their 
unrestricted reporting and information ex- 
change. And by the same token it may be 
said that the mental gulf between Russia and 
the Western Powers would now be much nar- 
rower if the Moscow Government would pull 
aside the “iron curtain” in front of it and let 
American, British, French, Belgian, and other 
correspondents travel as freely in that great 
country, and report what they see as freely, 
as accredited Soviet correspondents are wel- 
come to do in the United States and lands 
similarly enjoying freedom of the press. 

To be sure, such a reciprocal gesture on 
Russia’s part would not at once clear the air 
of the potentially dangerous irritations and 








mutual suspicions that exist now. But it 
would be an all-important first step toward 
bringing about an era of more sympathetic 
understanding. Once taken, for instance, it 
might make it much easier for Americaris to 
develop a broader appreciation of the fact 
that many of Moscow’s recent moves are not 
innovations, but have their origins in the 
distant past, when the czars pursued an im- 
perialistic course—clashing with Britain’s— 
to win outlets to the sea for the vast Russian 
land mass. Similarly, by means of free re- 
porting, the outside world might acquire a 
new insight into the reasons why the Soviet 
Union looks so suspiciously beyond its bor- 
ders. It might come also to comprehend bet- 
ter the traditions, the culture, the religious 
background, the political, social, and eco- 
nomic thought, and the frequently bitter 
and tormented history—all basically unlike 
that of the west—that have so conditioned 
the Russian mind that it sees things quite 
differently from the way the western mind 
sees them. 

Finally, within this broadened framework 
of understanding, Americans, Britons, and 
others now bafiled by it might be able to 
find an answer to this enigma: How so many 
Russians, despite what seems to us to be their 
rigid totalitarian dictatorship, can insist 
with apparent sincerity and honest convic- 
tion that their land is truly free and demo- 
cratic—more so, in fact, than ours. (Differ- 
ent minds define the same things differently; 
even in the United States there are those 
who argue eruditely, if narrowly, that we are 
a Republic, not a democracy.) 

When Mr. Ehrenburg spoke of his country 
and the Gulf Stream, he went on to com- 
plain of the volume of malicious anti-Rus- 
sian slanders appearing in certain sections of 
the free American press. The complaint was 
justified, but as he must know, anti-Ameri- 
can fabrications appear not infrequently in 
the government-controlled Soviet newspa- 
pers, and this poison will continue to be 
exchanged between the two nations as long 
as one of them keeps on hiding itself and 
its intentions behind a wall of secrecy and 
censorship. The United States and Russia 
differ fundamentally in their political and 
economic systems, but that does not mean 
that they cannot live together in full friend- 
liness. As the Rockefeller Foundation de- 
clares in its latest report, they can do that 
if only they will but act reciprocally in seek- 
ing to understand each other's ideas and 
motivations. 

Given that—and Moscow is the key to it 
at the moment—hysterical talk about how 
the present Russian-American controversy is 
leading inevitably to a cataclysmic war could 
perhaps best be disposed of in Emerson’s 
words—“a popgun is a popgun, though the 
ancient and honorable of the earth affirm it 
to be the crack of doom.” 





The Stake in Price Control 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 
Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticles by Samuel Crowther: 
THE STAKE IN PRICE CONTROL 
(By Samuel Crowther) 


(This is the fourth of a series of articles on 
price control by Samuel Crowther, author 
and economist, written expressly for the 
Hearst newspapers.) 
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ARTICLE IV. WHY ARE THE SHELVES BARE? 


Many previously unscented males were 
surprised last Christmas to receive from lov- 
ing friends attractive looking bottles of toilet 
water, usually with a half apology that there 
seemed nothing else to buy. The brand was 
usually a new one. 

In most cases the contents turned out to 
be a liquid resembling water that had gone 
wrong. 

Women, according to the purses of the 
givers, get furs, perfumes, and what is known 
as costume jewelry. 

The furs usually turned out to be as rep- 
resented but sharply upgraded in price; the 
perfume, unless from a recognized maker, was 
apt to be a mate of the toilet water, and the 
jewelry was high-priced junk. 

Those who wanted to give something sound 
and useful at Christmas only rarely could 
pick up anything to suit them. No one com- 
plained much, taking for granted that the 
manufacturers had not been able to shift 
from war to peace. 

But now, 8 months after the Japanese sur- 
render, sound merchandise is hard to buy at 
any price and the sturdy medium or low- 
priced goods, on which most of our people 
depended, are simply not to be had. 

Women’s rayon and nylon hosiery has been 
dramatized and the rushes and Jine-ups for 
them have become a part of life. But nylons 
can be bought in the night clubs and other 
hangouts of the black market at from $5 a 
pair up. 

The counters and shelves of the stores are 
filed with new sorts of goods and most of it 
is high in price and low in quality. 

In the less expensive clothing for women, 
the prices have at least doubled, not taking 
into account the lower quality. The large 
sizes are not being made. 

Everyone knows the situation in men’s 
clothing, underwear, and shirts, and the 
more observant have noted that a consid- 
erable portion of the fabrics and many of 
the finished articles bear the import labels 
of Latin-American countries and Switzer- 
land, and with here and there something 
from England. 

According to the figures as given out, retail 
and especially department store business is 
booming, therefore everyone ought to be 
happy. 

But reputable manufacturers and mer- 
chants are anything but happy, while the 
customers with money in their hands and 
unable to fill their desperate needs are most 
unhappy. It all seems puzzling. 

It need not be puzzling. 

The booming figures on business are dol- 
lar figures. 

The volume figures, if they could be as- 
sembled, would from all the evidence be 
startlingly low and, if the upgrading could 
be exactly appraised, the figures would be 
even more startling. 

Reputable manufacturers are shifting their 
lines or going out of business. 

Reputable merchants, because they lack 
the goods they have been accustomed to sell, 
are compelled to stock high-priced, shoddy 
stuff and to get by on furs, perfumes, cos- 
metics, and costume jewelry. 

The whole great area of making and dis- 
tributing consumers goods is in turmoil and 
the honest man 1s either flirting with his 
honesty or being displaced by the man who 
never was honest. 

The reason for this is the new pattern for 
business established by the Office of Price 
Administration which set out to control con- 
sumer goods industries by price control from 
cradle to grave and has ended up by stifling 
honest production and promoting a new, 
great vested interest in shoddy productions. 

The OPA is not controlling prices. It is 
just messing them up. It is diverting produc- 
tion from standard to substandard goods and, 
by creating shortages, is forcing those who 
must buy to buy the sort of goods that in 
free market they would not buy. 
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The OPA is grossly bumptious and in- 
competent, but even if it were urbane and 
competent, its methods could not under any 
circumstances work. 

The nearest approach to success in price 
control was under Hitler. 

The Nazis scheduled production and every 
item entering into production and distribu- 
tion, including human beings. 

If we want that sort of control, we should 
stop trying the men at Nuremberg and bring 
them over to direct our economy. 


THe STAKE IN PRICE CONTROL 
(By Samuel Crowther) 


(This is the fifth of a series of articles on 
price control by Samuel Crowther, author 
and economist, written expressly for the 
Hearst newspapers.) 


ARTICLE V. WHY ARE THE SHELVES BARE? 


The OPA controls prices, but it does not 
control costs. 

The largest cost entering into prices is 
wages. 

In this absurd position, it had the choice 
of setting prices high enough to cover all 
costs and a profit. That would be just an 
elevator going up. 

The other choice was to set prices at or 
below costs and wipe out private business. 

It has chosen a course in between of great 
complexity, which puts every manufacturer 
and merchant in the air and also at the 
mercy of the OPA officers. 

In general, prices of established concerns 
are fixed at the 1942 levels with some ad- 
justments and also with what is known as 
the maximum average price regulation. 

The celebrated or notorious OPA stipu- 
lates that, while a manufacturer or -a mer- 
chant may vary the prices of specific ar- 
ticles, the average price must not exceed the 
average price of the base period. 

On the side is another calculation in which 
the profits of the 1936-39 period are taken 
as fair profits and it is he!d that a concern 
must be refused price relief unless over a 
period it demonstrates that it cannot earn 
its average 1936-39 profits. 

That is, one must be able to lose money 
over a period before one will be permitted 
prices at which one might earn money if 
one could see the goods. 

No manufacturer in his right senses will 
lose money for 3 or 6 months in order to 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of a bureauc- 
racy that he is losing money. 

All of this sounds complicated. 

It is infinitely more complicated in prac- 
tice than in statement, for all of the OPA 
regulations are written in that new form of 
involved English invented in Washington. 

For instance, an amendment making the 
pricing of men’s wear “easier” is expressed 
in 82 pages of fine print. 

And finally there is cost absorption, which 
means that where a manufacturer is al- 
lowed an increased price, the retailer is not 
allowed an increased price but is expected 
to absorb the increase out of profit. In most 
cases this works out to selling at a loss. 

The theory is that manufacturers and mer- 
chants will stay in business as usual, match- 
ing losses against profits. But in most cases 
the profits do not match the losses. 

However, if a concern were not in busi- 
ness in 1942, it can usually get price sched- 
ules based on costs. That has brought in a 
big “gray” market of newcomers—the new 
vested interest. 

It has also stimulated shoddy imports, 
for imports are somewhat obscurely priced 
on importers’ statements. 

The legitimate, old-line company is driven 


to finding some goods that it can make at a 
profit. 

The most striking example is that of the 
largest manufacturer of work socks in the 
world. 


He formerly produced 60,000,000 pairs of 
them a year. 
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He tried for 9 months to get a price that 
would let him continue production, but 
such a price was refused him because he had 
a profit on his war operations. He turned to 
a new number of dress hose on which he 
had an adequate price. 

Now he is operating only 20 percent of his 
plant and earning more money than if he 
was producing the cheaper socks. The public 
is not getting work socks. 

These examples are endless. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association 
took a remarkable exhibit to Washington of 
standard goods that are not being made or 
are being made in only small quantities and 
lined up against them goods from the new 
gray market which the OPA had created. 

The OPA fought this exhibit fiercely with 
all the smear it could command. 

It has not been able to shake the fact that 
where an established manufacturer was al- 
lowed only $8.50 a dozen for good quality 
infants’ dresses—which is below his cost of 
production—a newcomer got a price of $10.50; 
or that an established maker of men’s shorts 
was restricted to $3.50 a dozen for broadcloth 
shorts, while a newcomer was allowed to 
charge $7.35 a dozen for material commonly 
used in chenille bedspreads; or that a stan- 
dard maker of scooters with good rubber tires 
was held to a price of $1.92 while a newcomer 
with a shoddy affair made of scrap was al- 
lowed $3.75. 

This sort of thing is going on everywhere 
throughout the consumers goods industry. 
The people are not getting the goods they 
want and are willing to pay for. Everyone 
from manufacturer to customer, is becoming 
demoralized. 

As Maj. Benjamin H. Namm, the presi- 
dent of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation and the head of a large department 
store, puts it: 

“The customers are going on their knees to 
us. We are going on our knees to the whole- 
salers and manufacturers, and the moral tone 
is leaving business. It is the OPA’s destruc- 
tion of moral values that most frightens us.” 


Desperate Dairy Feed Situation in 
Northeast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I append a 
letter from the commissioner of agricul- 
ture of Massachusetts and a statement 
by the commissioner and secretary of 
agriculture of the Northeastern States on 
the present shortage of feed. Unless 
something is done promptly to move feed 
supplies into this area the resulting fam- 
ine in milk, cggs, and poultry will bring 
much suffering to the consumers. The 
situation is critical and demands the 
immediate attention of every agency of 
Government in position to help: 

THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTs, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Statehouse, Boston, May 1, 1946. 
Hon. ANGIER Louis GOODWIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GOODWIN: Attached 
is a copy of a statement prepared yesterday 
by the commissioners and secretaries of agri- 
culture of the Northeastern States. 


The grain supply for Massachusetts is 
steadily dwindling, and with no greater op- 
portunity of purchasing needed replacements 
of food now being distributed. 

It is our belief that every effort should be 
made to secure distribution of some grain 
and feed into New England channels of trade 
in the interest of maintaining our supply of 
milk, eggs, and poultry for the consumers of 
the Commonwealth. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK E. COLE, 
Commissioner. 


STATEMENT BY THE ASSOCIATION OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS AND SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE OF 
THE NORTHEASTERN STATES MEETING IN AL-~ 
BANY, N. Y., APRIL 30, 1946 


The present shortage of feed in Northeast- 
ern United States constitutes the gravest 
threat yet to the supply of fresh milk, eggs, 
and poultry for the millions of consumers in 
this area. 

There is no doubt that the United States 
must do everything possible to help feed 
starving people of Europe and Asia. But at 
the same time, the health and welfare of 
consumers in Northeastern United States 
must be safeguarded through sufficient pro- 
duction of fresh milk, eggs, and poultry. 

Northeastern farmers have been able to 
barely get by thus far while feed supplies 
were being used up at a rapid rate in the 
areas where they are produced. Now, with 
the Nation's livestock at a high level and 
supplies of feed steadily dwindling, it is more 
imperative than ever that the Northeast 
receive its fair share of available feed. 

Recent renewed efforts to get grain moving 
off farms where it is produced emphasize the 
fact that the Northeast is not getting its 
proper amount of feed for cattle and poultry. 

The situation has been brought about by 
inequitable price relationships which make 
it more profitable for a farmer in the Grain 
Belt to feed grain to livestock than to sell 
it as grain. 

Proof of the seriousness of the situation lies 
in the wholesale cancellation of hatchery or- 
ders. These cancellations are proceeding at 
an unprecedented rate. The number of 
chicks booked for delivery during May and 
June was 55 percent less than the number 
booked for delivery during these months last 
year. There is just cause for alarm. 

Northeastern feed distributors are unable 
to secure feed from their suppliers, many of 
whom have stopped booking orders and can- 
celled earlier orders. There must, however, 
be no public criticism of the feed industry 
which has done an almost superhuman job 
in obtaining feeds under extremely adverse 
conditions. 

Producers and consumers in this area will 
suffer unless prompt steps are taken to speed 
up the flow of feed into the Northeast. 

Approved by Commissioner Frank H. Peet, 
Connecticut; Secretary Ralph C. Wilson, 
Delaware; Commissioner A. K. Gardner, 
Maine; Commissioner Frederick E. Cole, 
Massachusetts; Commissioner Andrew lL, 
Felker, New Hampshire; Secretary W. H. Allen, 
New Jersey; Commissioner C. Chester Du 
Mond, New York; Secretary Miles Horst, 
Pennsylvania; Commissioner Stanley Judd, 
Vermont. 


Address of Hon. Edward J. Flynn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. LYNCH. Under unanimous con- 
sent granted me to extend my remarks, I 
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desire to include an address made by the 
Honorable Edward J. Flynn at a dinner 
of the Bronx County Democratic Com- 
mittee held on April 25, 1946, in the Con- 
course Plaza Hotel in New York City. 

His long years of public life, his out- 
standing service as chairman of the 
Bronx County Democratic Committee for 
over a quarter of a century, his wide ex- 
perience in national political affairs as 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, his recognized statesmanship 
and diplomacy manifested as the special 
representative of the late President 
Roosevelt to Russia and other European 
countries give the words of Mr. Flynn 
greater weight and stronger emphasis. 
He said: 

Just a little over a year ago we lost our 
great leader, President Roosevelt. It would 
ill become me, or in fact anyone, to pro- 
nounce in words a eulogy of this great man. 
His life and his deeds are eulogy enough. 
However, he did leave a testament. This 


_ testament consists of the liberal and forward- 


looking views that he stood for. There is 
probably no one in the country today who 
was associated with President Roosevelt in 
a political way more closely than I was. 
Our association goes back for a great many 
years. 1 always believed in what he stood 
for. The progressive legislation that was 
placed on the statute bocks, both in Albany 
and in Washington, was put there because 
of an aroused public sentiment which he was 
able to harness and to make effective. He 
was able to do this because he had the fac- 
ulty of associating together what sometimes 
appeared to be many diverse elements. There 
were individuals in every walk of life and 
organizations of various complexions who 
supported what he stood for because they 
themselves believed in it. It was because all 
of these different elements united behind 
him that he was able to accomplish what he 
did. I am not in any way belittling what 
these organizations contributed. However, 
it is always well to remember that all of 
his aspirations for the people became laws 
under the sponsorship of the Democratic 
Party. 

Since his death certain groups have been 
attempting to monopolize the heritage that 
he left. In their attempts, they seek to 
avoid the Democratic Party. Today there are 
just as many Democrats within the party 
who stand for the things that President 
Roosevelt stood for as when our party spon- 
sored and supported his program. Perhaps 
they are not as vocal as they might be— 
perhaps they are not attempting to capitalize 
as much as they should on what was accom- 
plished by him through the medium of the 
Democratic Party. 

At this point it is well to pause and to 
consider what may happen if there is a di- 
vision among the followers of President 
Roosevelt. No one group should set itself 
up as the sole custodian of the ideas and 
the ideals President Roosevelt believed in. 
They should always remember that in order 
to accomplish further results, such a pro- 
gram must necessarily have the sponsorship 
of the Democratic Party. 

While President Roosevelt lived, there were 
many men within the party who did not 
agree with him, but notwithstanding that, 
he did accomplish what he set out to ac- 
complish. There are many men and women 
within the Democratic Party today who do 
not agree with the principles and progres- 
sive ideas that he advocated, but I must em- 
phasize that the overwhelming majority 
within the party are as strong today for 
what he stood for as in the past. I am say- 
ing this because I am very fearful that some 
independent groups, from purely selfish mo- 
tives, are likely to wreck the coalition of 
liberals that President Roosevelt so carefully 








built up. In all our thinking, if we hope to 
build upon the foundations which he laid 
we must remember that the medium for ac- 
complishment always was and still is the 
Democratic Party, 

Our country has a two-party system. In 
my opinion, we can make no progress toward 
our goal except through the operation of that 
system. The organization of a third party 
would serve merely to divide the forces of the 
Roosevelt supporters and gladden the hearts 
of the reactionaries who so feared and ma- 
ligned him. True, a great amount of work 
can be done by those outside the party to 
arouse public sentiment in behalf of legis- 
lation that would seek to carry out Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s ideas, but any liberal group 
that sets itself up alone and apart from the 
Democratic Party is doing more to wreck the 
heritage of Roosevelt than to aid in what we 
all hope to accomplish. 





The Cavalier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, much long 
suffering and outraged public opinion re- 
cently forced the House of Representa- 
tives to rise in its righteous indignation 
and clip the wings and curtail the powers 
of the OPA. 

Immediately there went up much 
squawking from these battered and 
bruised bureaucrats. Many commenta- 
tors over the radio and columnists in our 
newspapers have joined Government 
officials whose toes were tramped on in 
spreading a vicious propaganda and 
maliciously assailing certain Members of 
Congress who voted to correct many ob- 
vious evils. 

Because of its complicated and contra- 
dictory rules and regulations, the OPA 
has retarded recovery and we find our- 
selves, a year after VE-day, bogged down 
in our reconversion program. 

OPA has created scarcities in a land of 
abundance. There is no lumber in the 
lumber yards. There are no white shirts 
in our clothing stores. Pants are hard to 
find and the price of them is high. But- 
ter and cheese are hard to get and meat is 
purchased at exorbitant prices on the 
black market, though we have more cat- 
tle on the hoof than ever before in our 
history. 

Mr. Speaker, it is evident that when 
you create a scarcity you increase the 
price of any commodity; black markets 
flourish and the Government loses 
revenue; income taxes are evadéd, and 
liars are made of ordifiarily honest peo- 
ple. egitiMate business, suca as the 
packing industry, which is trained, 
skilled, and capable of inspecting meat, is 
pushed aside and the public purchases 
products that have not passed Govern- 
ment inspection under our pure food and 
drug laws. Are we getting wholesome 
or tubercular meat? The subsidies paid 
to our farmers are largely paid by the 
farmers in the form of hidden taxes. 
The farmer works long hours for low 
wages, but the highly paid industrial 
worker in our consuming centers goes on 
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strike for still higher wages. Our whole 
economy today is out of balance. We 
should stop penalizing thrift and indus- 
try instead of rewarding extravagance 
and idleness. 

It is significant, sir, that the vote in the 
House of Representatives to correct these 
injustices was overwhelming. There was 
nothing partisan, because Republicans 
and Democrats voted together to end an 
intolerable situation. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article by Thomas 
Lomax Hunter, which appeared in a 
Democratic paper, the Richmond (Va.) 
Times Dispatch, of April 22, 1946: 

Mr. OPA Bowles, the banisher of butter, is 
now intent upon making everything nice 
again by increasing milk subsidies. A UP dis- 
patch from Washington dated April 15 says: 
“Economic Stabilizer Chester W. Bowles to- 
night ordered an increase in Federal sub- 
Sidy payments on fluid milk and butterfat, 
in a move to break supply bottlenecks, and 
preyent retail price increases in butter, milk, 
and cheese.” 

What saving results will come to the users 
of milk products by keeping the prices of 
dairy products below profit levels, and keep- 
ing the dairy business running by subsidies, 
is a secret the answer to which is known only 
to bureaucrats. We have seen the result of 
Mr. Bowles’ efforts. He has shown the Ameri- 
can people on which side their bread is 
buttered—neither side. 

If Federal subsidies can put dairying back 
on a paying basis, what has been saved in the 
cost of the butter to the butter user? If an 
increased price of butter which the dairymen 
would make if allowed to charge profitable 
prices must come out of the pockets of the 
butter consumer, so must the bonus pay- 
ments come out of his pocket. From what 
other source could it come? 

Instead of the increase in the cost of the 
butter going direct to the dairyman, it goes 
indirectly through Mr. Bowles. Mr. Bowles 
may be able to persuade some of the people 
that they are getting cheaper butter through 
the generosity of the Economic Stabilizer, but 
only Simple Simon can be naive enough for 
such faith. 

We yokels who know Bossy personally know 
that she is quite unmoved by the seductions 
of Bowles’ bonus. Bonus does not move her 
to let down her milk. Milk, believe it or not, 
comes from cows, and not from bottles which 
the milkman leaves shortly after we have 
retired from the festivities and revels of our 
night life. 

The cow is the principal milk-maker of 
our American life, but goat’s milk and mare’s 
milk are used in many lands. By stirpicul- 
ture, which, unhappily, cannot be applied to 
humans, we have largely increased the milk 
capacity of the cow. 

A well-cared-for cow comes in at evening 
from lush pastures to a clean barn where 
she is fed on the proper concentrates. Her 
immense udders are fairly bursting with milk. 
To the m4fi in the dairy business the cow 
Which falls below an established minimum 
of production is a liability and is disposed of. 

When the dairyman had a fair profit out 
of his herd, there was butter for everybody's 
bread. Scarcity is the child of the conquer- 
ing tricks of OPA. Many dairymen have 
gone out of business, unable to continue at a 
loss. These defunct businesses cannot be 
raised from the dead by Bowles’ bonuses. 

OPA has cultivated scarcities in a land of 
abundance. It has practically done away 
with the land we once lived in. 

Senator Byrrp, himself a farmer, is com- 
plaining to our bureaucratic bosses of the 
shortage of farm machinery. Today our food 
supply is dependent on highly mechanized 
farming. Under this method of farming, 
and with the high price of farm labor, the 
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farms of borderland fertility have gone out 
of production and are growing up in young 
forests. The horse-and-plow farmer farms 
now only for himself, to produce enough food 
for his own family. This sort of farming he 
is able to do after the short hours of his 
work at the government stations is over. He 
will have potatces and canned vegetables to 
keep him through the winter and enough 
hogs to supply the necessary meat. He will 
pack away five or six hundred salt herrings 
to supplement these things. 

If we have corn meal in the barrel and 
fish on the fish stick, we look on life with an 
easy mind. Some days ago visitors at my 
house asked what my fish stick was. The 
fish stick is a familiar sight to the old-timers. 
It is generally made of a cedar sapling not 
larger than your thumb. This is peeled and 
the branches cut off about 6 inches from the 
pole. These branches are sharpened and on 
them are put the salt herrings when they 
have been soaked. Here they are hung up 
to dry, and in the morning the scent of the 
frying excites our breakfast appetites. 





Subsidies Are a Political Dodge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most unsound and illogical policies 
adopted during the war was the payment 
of subsidies by the Federal Government. 
The payment of subsidies to producers 
and processors of food commodities 
created the impression that the price line 
was being held. However, price ceilings 
cannot be defended when it is necessary 
to pay subsidies to reduce the prices to 
the consumer, and thus add billions of 
dollars to our national debt. 

I have consistently opposed subsidies 
and believe the Federal Government 
should discontinue this policy and per- 
mit consumers to pay their own grocery 
bills. It is gratifying to note that my 
views on this subject are in accord with 
those expressed in the following editorial 
which appeared in the Idaho Statesman 
on April 28, 1946: 

STOP SUBSIDIES 

One of the threatened cornices in OPA’s 
beleaguered structure is subsidies. Whether 
to continue Federal subsidies beyond June 
30, or terthinate them, is a hot question be- 
fore Congress. 

Subsidies represent the worst termite- 
ridden, Jerry-built attachment of OPA archi- 
tecture, a political lean-to that should never 


have been started and should be summarily 
razed. We've always been against subsidies, 
and we're more adamantly opposed to them 
every day. 

Here’s why. In the first place they're a 
fraud and a deception, even though they're 


strawberry sundae to politicians. The patent 
claim in subsidies’ behalf is that they in- 
crease production without increasing con- 
sumer prices. The theory is beautiful: High 
prices to producers, low prices for consumers, 
votes for a benevolent administration. 

The practical efforts are not so pretty. In 
actuality, subsidies are a political dodge. 
When the Federal tight-rope walkers have 
thrown themselves off balance through salv- 
ing organized labor with wage boosts or 
through allowing a few cost-of-production 
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cracks in price ceilings, they fall back on 
subsidies to regain the impression of sapient 
equilibrium. If they scatter a few millions’ 
worth of painless allurement to processors 
and producers, they will be able to maintain 
before consumers the fiction that the price- 
line is being held. 

The unpublicized part is that subsidies are 
costly. On food subsidies alone, the total 
passed out for 3 years ending June 30 
will be nearly five billion dollars, and the ad- 
ministration wants one and three-quarter 
billions more to continue these payments a 
year longer. Nor is food the.only subsidized 
subject. Since the beginning of war subsi- 
dies have snowballed from a relatively inno- 
cent and inexpensive stabilization device into 
an economic tumor costing many billions and 
covering scores of items from foods to metals. 

They are expensive in a delusive and indi- 
rect way. Subsidies have added their billions 
to the Federal debt and heavy taxes are star- 
ing present and future generations in the 
face. That’s the insidious aspect. Some- 
how too many citizens have formed the be- 
sotted and benighted idea that if their money 
is spent by Washington’s magical manna 
men, it doesn’t count—that they still can 
eat the cake they don’t have. By contrast, 
The Statesman’s conception is that it takes 
money to pay expenses, taxes to pay govern- 
ment bills, and that the taxpaying American 
people, to their surprise and perhaps anger, 
will learn momentarily that subsidies have 
been expensive expenses, 

More than that, subsidies are habit-form- 
ing, like a narcotic. Prospective recipients 
at first disapprove of their druglike aspects 
and decry them, but soon they get used to 
them, and after they are accustomed to Uncie 
Sam’s handing over a monthly wad of velvet, 
they come to demand it. The habit then has 
kecome difficult to break; and another 
wrench has been given the people’s moral 
fabric, already badly bent by Government 
spending fetishes. 

With price administrators, subsidies also 
are alure. To try to shore up failures repre- 
sented by permitted breaks in the price line, 
the policy-makers resort to a dose of subsidy. 
For a time they get a chimera of controlled 
prices, and the Federal economists’ own pangs 
seem relieved; so, presently, when they have 
a headache in another field to contend 
with, they again run for the subsidy bottle. 
They have the habit. And that’s why we 
have subsidies galore today, too. 

At first subsidies were advertised only as a 
wartime expedient, needed to counteract the 
abnormalcies of war economy. So! Now, 
in peace, Housing Expediter Wyatt is beseech- 
ing Congress for $600,000,000 to subsidize 
housing-material makers. It’s anybody’s 
guess what product the bureaucrats next 
will choose on which to supplement price 
control with subsidies in order to get pro- 
duction. 

This seems to be an awkward, unnatural, 
damnable way to turn, or tinker, with the 
tremendous manufacturing wheels of a sup- 
posedly free-enterprise nation. Congress 
should stop this sappy subsidies business, 
the sooner the better. 


American Legion Button 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 
Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


VINCENT B. CosTELLo Post, No. 15, 
INC., THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1946. 
Hon. JOHN STELLE, 
Commander, the American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. STELLE: May I at this time call 
your attention to an obvious oversight in the 
issuance of the American Legion button to 
veterans of World War II. 

As you undoubtedly know the Legion em- 
blem carries a reproduction of the Victory 
Discharge Pin of World War I, and it seems 
to me that Legionnaires of this war wear the 
organization’s button somewhat inappropri- 
ately if not illegally. 

Obviously the American Legion should do 


something to correct this unfortunate situ- 
ation. 


.. With best wishes and kindest regards. 


Sincerely, 
JOSEPH LEIB, 
Past Vice Commander, Past Service 
Officer. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


Feed Short:ges in Northeastern United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
statement: 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Trenton, N.J., May 2, 1946. 
Hon. Gordon CANFIELD, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANFIELD: Enclosed is 
a copy of a statement of the commissioners 
and secretaries of agriculture of the North- 
eastern States, passed after a thorough dis- 
cussion of the situation affecting the North- 
east. I might add that the statement is a 
true picture of New Jersey conditions as 
well, 

The feed situation is very critical, as you 
naturally know and appreciate. It is the 
hope of everyone here that everything will be 
done by the Federal administration, particu- 
larly the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and Congress, to see that it will be 
unnecessary to reduce the numbers of poul- 
try and dairy cattle on the farms of the 
Northeast, not only in the interest of the 
farmers, but also in the interest of the con- 
sumers of this area, who depend upon the 
farmers of this area for milk, dairy products, 
poultry and poultry products. 

Yours very truly, 
W.H. ALLEN. 


STATEMENT BY THE ASSOCIATION OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS AND SECRETARIES OF AGRICULTURE OF 
THE NORTHEASTERN STATES, MEETING IN 
ALBANY, N. Y., APRIL 30, 1946 


The present shortage of feed in northeast- 
ern United States constitutes the gravest 
threat yet to the supply of fresh milk, eggs, 
and poultry for the millions of consumers in 
this area. 

There is no doubt that the United States 
must. do everything possible to help feed 
starving peoples of Europe and Asia. But at 
the same time, the health and welfare of 
consumers in northeastern United States 
must be safeguarded through sufficient pro- 
duction of fresh milk, eggs, and poultry. 
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Northeastern farmers have been able to 
barely get by thus far, while feed supplies 
were being used up at a rapid rate in the 
areas where they are produced. Now, with 
the Nation's livestock at a high level and 
supplies of feed steadily dwindling, it is more 
imperative than ever that the Northeast re- 
ceive its fair share of available feed. 

Recent renewed efforts to get grain mov- 
ing off farms, where it is produced, emphasize 
the fact that the Northeast is not getting its 
proper amount of feed for cat-le and poultry. 

The situation has been brought about by 
inequitable price relationships, which make 
it more profitable for a farmer in the Grain 
Belt to feed grain to livestock than to sell 
it as grain. 

Proof of the seriousness of the situation 
lies in the wholesale cancellation of hatchery 
orders. These cancellations are proceeding at 
an unprecedented rate. The number of 
chicks booked for delivery during May and 
June was 55 percent less than the number 
booked for delivery during these months last 
year. There is just cause for alarm. 

Northeastern feed distributors are unable 
to secure feed from their suppliers, many of 
whom have stopped booking orders and can- 
celed earlier orders. There must, however, 
be no public criticism of the feed industry 
which has done an almost superhuman job 
in obtaining feed under extremely adverse 
conditions. 

Producers and consumers in this area will 
suffer unless prompt steps are taken to speed 
up the flow of feed into the Northeast. 

Approved by Commissioner Frank H. Peet, 
Connecticut; Secretary Ralph C. Wilson, 
Delaware; Commissioner A. K. Gardner, 
Maine; Commissioner Frederick E. Cole, 
Massachusetts; Commissioner Andrew L. 
Felker, New Hampshire; Secretary W. H. 
Allen, New Jersey; Commissioner C. Chester 
Du Mond, New York; Secretary Miles Horst, 


Pennsylvania; Commissioner Stanley Judd, 
Vermont, 


Many Senators Have Served in the House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received inquiries from constituents 
for information as to previous service in 
the House of Representatives by Sena- 
tors who are Members of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. I have requested the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress to compile these sta- 
tistics. 

It is significant that 22 incumbent 
Senators were formerly Representatives. 
It is also noteworthy that the majority 
leader, Senator BARKLEY, and the mi- 
nority leader, Senator WHuiITE, eéach 
served seven terms, or 14 years, in the 
House prior to beginning senatorial ca- 
reers. It is apparent that House expe- 
rience has proved valuable to these Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Three members of President Truman’s 
Cabinet also were United States Repre- 
sentatives. Of these, Secretary Byrnes 
was a Member of the House for 14 years 
before being elected Senator in 1931, 
which position he held for 12 years, 
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I submit the following statement pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress: 
SENATORS OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH CONGRESS 

WHO HAVE SERVED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 

SENTATIVES, WITH THE LENGTH OF THEIR 

TERMS 


ListzerR Hit (Alabama): Sixty-eighth to 
Seventy-fifth Congresses (1923-39). 

Cart Haypen (Arizona): Sixty-second to 
Sixty-ninth Congresses (1911-27). 

Jonn L. McCLeLtan (Arkansas): Seventy- 
fourth to Seventy-fifth Congresses (1935-39) . 

J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT (Arkansas): Seven- 
ty-eighth Congress (1943-45). 

Scotr W. Lucas (Illinois): Seventy-fourth 
to Seventy-fifth Congress (1935-39). 

ALBEN WILLIAM Barktey (Kentucky): 
Sixty-third to Sixty-ninth Congresses (1913- 
27). 

JOHN HOLMEs OvEeRTON (Louisiana) : Seven- 
ty-second Congress (1931-33). 

WALLACE HUMPHREY WHITE (Maine): Sixty- 
fifth to Seventy-first Congresses (1917-31). 

OweEN BrEwsTER (Maine): Seventy-fourth 
to Seventy-sixth Congresses (1935-41). 

Mitiarp E. Tyrprncs (Maryland): Sixty- 
eighth to Sixty-ninth Congresses (1923-27). 

CHaRLEs W. Tosey (New Hampshire): 
Seventy-third to Seventy-fifth Congresses 
(1933-39) . 

DENNIS CHAvEZ (New Mexico): Seventy- 
second to Seventy-third Congresses (1931- 
35). 

JAMES M. Meap (New York): Sixty-sixth 
to Seventy-fifth Congresses (1919-39). 

Ciype R. Hoey (North Carolina): Sixty- 
sixth Congress (1919-21). 

ELMER THomas (Oklahoma): Sixty-eighth 
to Sixty-ninth Congresses (1923-27). 

FRANCIS JOHN Myers (Pennsylvania): 
Seventy-sixth to Seventy-eighth Congresses 
(1939-45) . 

Peter G. Gerry (Rhode Island): Sixty- 
third Congress (1913-15). 

KENNETH D. McCKELLar (Tennessee) : Sixty- 
second to Sixty-fourth Congresses (1911-17). 

Tom CoNNALLY (Texas): Sixty-fifth to 
Seventieth Congresses (1917-29). 

ABE Murpock (Utah): Seventy-third to 
Seventy-sixth Congresses (1933-41). 

Carter Gtass (Virginia): Fifty-seventh 
to Sixty-fifth Congresses (1$02-18). 

WarkEN G. MAGNUSON (Washington): 
Seventy-fifth to Seventy-eighth Congresses 
(1937-45). 


PRESENT CABINET MEMBERS WHO HAVE SERVED 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WITH THE 
LENGTH OF THEIR TERMS 


James F. Byrnes (Secretary of State): 
Sixty-second to Sixty-eighth Congresses 
(1911-25) (United States Senator, 1931-43). 

Fred M. Vinson (Secretary of the Treas- 
ury): Sixty-eighth to Seventieth; Seventy- 
second to Seventy-fifth Congresses (1923-29; 
1931-39) . 

Clinton P. Anderson (Secretary of Agri- 
culture): Seventy-seventh to Seventy-ninth 
Congresses (1941-45). 

Sources: Congressional Directory, January 
1946, Who’s Who in America, 1944-45. 





Europe’s Small Countries Slowly Lose 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr, WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following article by 
Constantine Brown from the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star of May 6, 1946: 


Europe's SMALL Countries SLOWLY Loss INDE- 
PENDENCE—No StTronc Nations Lerr To 
Stem EXPANDING RUSSIAN INFLUENCE ON 
CONTINENT AS BRITAIN CENTERS ATTENTION 
ON EMPIRE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Europe today is like a precious antique 
piece of pottery which has fallen from a shelf 
and no one is particularly interested in 
whether it ever will be mended. 

The destinies of the people of Europe are 
in the hands of the statesmen of three pow- 
ers—America, Russia, and Britain—whose 
principal interests are outside the continent's 
geographical confines. 

Russia is interested in what is politely 
termed “her security.” But, in fact, this 
semi-oriental empire is interested in territo- 
rial acquisitions which she hopes to obtain 
either by outright domination of certain por- 
tions of Europe through military force or 
through the most active and insidious fifth 
column the world has ever seen. 

The fate of the people in her orbit is of 
little consequence to the leaders in Moscow 
and to the handpicked governments estab- 
lished in Russia’s direct zone. The centuries- 
old institutions of the republics and king- 
doms extending from the Bothnian Gulf to 
the Black Sea and the Adriatic are being 
ruthlessly suppressed. The native popula- 
tions are being coerced into adopting a new 
political creed—communism, which is being 
rammed down their throats with all the 
means devised by the political police regard- 
less of whether it is called the Gestapo, the 
NKVD, the Ozna or any other. 


TWO MILLION EAST CF ODER 


In order to establish this new order, hun- 
dreds of Dachaus and Buchenwalds have 
been opened up again throughout the Rus- 
sian-dominated sections of Europe. In 
Russia itself they preceded the horror camps 
of the Nazis because the Russian totali- 
tarianism was established many years before 
that of the Reich. The 2,000,000 soldiers 
forming the Soviet armies of occupation may 
remain in the area east of the Oder River for 
an indefinite time. They are living on what 
ironically may be described as the fat of the 
land. The best of everything in the regions 
from the Baltic States to the Turkish borders 
is earmarked for the Red army, regardless of 
the effect it might have on those in the oc- 
cupied countries. 

Occasionally there is some spectacular an- 
nouncement that the Moscow government, 
out of the kindness of its heart, has decided 
to lend Rumania or Bulgaria a quantity of 
wheat. This is correct. The seed, wheat, 
rye, or barley is to be planted by the new 
slaves, so that the armies of occupation do 
not suffer any privations. A few crumbs 
may be left for the civilian population and 
are to be dispensed to those who have a rec- 
ord of nonopposition to the puppet govern- 
ments. 

The educational systems have been entirely 
revamped. Only those who obtain the ap- 
proval of the Communist youth organization 
can follow the courses of the various insti- 
tutions such as high schools and universities. 
Those deeply religious people are now being 
education to consider Stalin and his repre- 
sentatives as the supreme power; God comes 
next. 


JAILED FOR POLITICAL CRIMES 


This is being brought home to them force- 
fully. All those who doubt the new religion 
are sent to concentration camps. Even in 
the strife-ridden Balkans, where there has 
always been a corrupt officialdom, there for- 
merly were courts and a great feeling of secu- 
rity for the individual because he knew he 
could not be thrown in jail for an indefinite 
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time without a hearing. All that has now 
disappeared and the individual is jailed for 
& political crime which may be nothing more 
than a remark about the Russian leaders or 
their puppets. 

Moscow is little concerned with what is 
happening to the people who have become 
her wards against their own will. She 1s 
leaving them in the hands of the Russian- 
sponsored puppet governments, whose chief 
concern is to make their countries into 
obedient subjects of the Russian Empire. 
Unpopular themselves, these governments 
are using terroristic methods to keep them- 
selves in Moscow's good graces. 

The British are being eased out of Europe. 
The major concern of the British Govern- 
ment is the maintenance of the Empire, 
which faces a greater threat than ever before 
in the hundreds of years of its history. 
Militarily and politically, Britain is weak. 
Her leaders do not Know where to turn. Be- 
fore the Second World War there was always 
the possibility, whenever the Empire was 
threatened, of forming combinations with 
other European powers and thus ward off the 
appetite of any nation for slices of Britain's 
colonial empire. 

When the Germans under Wilhelm II be- 
gan to worry the British they formed the 
Entente Cordiale with France and Russia. 
Earlier, when Napoleon appeared to desire 
the conquest of the world they created a 
coalition with all the other European powers 
and led a fight to the finish against the little 
Corsican. When Hitler became a menace 
they appeared, after France’s collapse, to be 
hopeless. But the Fuehrer’s blunder in 
attacking Russia before he had defeated Brit- 
ain saved the Empire again. And at all 
times since 1915 they have relied on the 
inevitable American support. 


NO POWERS IN EUROPE 


There are no more powers in Europe. The 
Continent is prostrate. Germany has dis- 
appeared as a power. She is not even a 
nation any longer. Italy is down and out, 
without any fighting ability—except for in- 
ternal struggle. Turkey, which during the 
nineteenth century could be used as a threat 
to Russia, will be thankful if she emerges 
after this Second World War as a sovereign 
nation. She is looking to Britain for even- 
tual assistance, but certainly can do nothing 
for her ally. 

Under these conditions the interest of the 
British in the section of Europe not directly 
under Russia’s domination is academic. The 
London government has played its cards in 
France badly. Today Soviet influence, exer- 
cised through extremely active and able men 
such as Maurice Thorez and other Moscow- 
educated Communists, is at its peak, and it 
would be surprising if at the forthcoming 
elections France did not elect an overwhelm- 
ing number of Communists for its new 
Parliament. 

Britain feels alone, facing a country which 
has coveted parts of her vast empire for 
nearly a century. Her interest in Europe is 
waning and her political men are said to be 
prepared to make whatever deals may be con- 
sidered necessary at the expense of Europe, 
provided she can ward off the Russian men- 
ace. Britain's political leaders in 1938 sacri- 
ficed Czechoslovakia to appease Hitler’s grow- 
ing lust for power. The situation is worse 
now. The forces which she may have mo- 
bilized then to stop the Nazis have vanished 
in thin air. She will be willing to reach any 
compromises provided her supremacy in the 
Mediterranean—the life line to the Empire— 
is not disturbed. 


UNITED STATES TRIES TO HELP 
The people of Britain, accustomed for cen- 
turies to freedom and to living under a con- 
stitutional monarchy, deplore the deteriora- 
tion of liberalism in Europe but feel they can 
do nothing to help the situation. It is a 
matter of the shirt being closest to the skin, 
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and if they have to choose between the main- 
tenance of the Empire and letting the con- 
tinental nations of Europe follow their in- 
exorable fate, they will certainly choose the 
Empire. 

America, a mixture of all European races 
which have sought refuge because they found 
greater liberty and opportunity here, is alone 
attempting to do its best for that moribund 
continent. With what success no one can 
yet say 

In order to defeat Hitler we waged war to 
the limit in Europe. and this is being ex- 
ploited by the pro-Soviet propagandists in 
Europe for all it’s worth. They point to 
many ancient monuments our air force has 
destroyed in areas packed with history. They 
point to the sixth century Monte Cassino 
monastery, which was destroyed during the 
Rapido campaign as an indication of Amer- 
ica’s ruthlessness. They are propagandizing 
the emotional Frenchman with stories of the 
d-struction wrought in France in the early 
days of the invasion and have convinced the 
average Frenchman that whatever he re- 
ceives from the United States is an insuffi- 
cient payment of America’s destructive poli- 
cies, while the gifts received from Russia 
represent only the intense love of Moscow 
for the French. 

The anti-American campaign is in full 
swing. The sacrifices made by the American 
people in the shape of UNRRA assistance— 
mcst of the food and other necessities are of 
American origin—are being minimized, while 
the indiscretions of the GI's are being ex- 
aggerated and exploited. 


SMALL NATIONS SOLD OUT 


At the end of the First World War an 
American passport was highly respected. To 
most of the people of Europe, particularly in 
the eastern and southeastern areas, America 
was a mythical country from which rich and 
kind-hearted visitors came to relieve the 
sufferings of the others. Today an American 
passport is generally good for a few hard 
kicks. Americans are highly unwelcome. 

a3} : 
The anti-American propaganda work has 
been excellent. We are called the selfish 
capitalists who care only about filling our 
pockets at the expense of the starving Euro- 
peans. 

The past policies of the administration 
are partly responsible for this situation. We 
went into the war to destroy totalitarianism 
and establish the right of all nations, regard- 
less of size, to lead a free and independent 
life. Then, because the Soviet threatened to 
give up the battle against Hitler and we were 
deeply concerned over what might happen 
in the Pacific if the war in Europe was pro- 
longed, our leaders began to compromise with 
our principles. The result has been that we 
have sold down the river all the nations who 
had fought because they wanted to remain 
free. 

We sold out Poland, over whose independ- 
ence the war started. We sold out the free- 
dom of the Yugoslav people although they 
went to war against Germany because they 
accepted our assurances that once more they 
would become free and independent. 

In the frantic desire not to offend the 
USSR which characterized our diplomatic ac- 
tions until last February, we even abandoned 
the careful distribution of the UNRRA sup- 
plies to the totalitarian governments which 
used them as a political weapon against their 
own citizens. This was done in spite of the 
clear provisions of Congress, which demanded 
that no racial or political prejudice should be 
involved in the distribution of food to the 
hungry. 

The First World War damaged Europe se- 
verely. But there was a chance for recovery. 
The Second World War has completed the 
destruction, which startcd in 1914, and has 
brought about a situation which only a mir- 
acle can remedy. 

Only America seems to want to piece to- 
gether the broken antique vase which was 


Europe. And the American craftsmen so far 
have shown themselves to be clumsy and un- 
imaginative in spite of their willingness to 
do their best. 

Russia’s Neo-Communism, the greatest 
political conspiracy ever established in the 
world, follows its own selfish aims without 
regard to the welfare of the people it has sub- 
jugated. Britain, which would like to see 
order and law reestablished in Europe, is pow- 
erless and concerned only with the saving 
of her Empire and the United States, which 
would like to do everything possible to save 
something out of the European wreckage, is 
in a position which renders her impotent in 
spite of her good intentions. On August 3, 
1914, the British statesman, Earl Grey, said, 
“The lamps are going out all over Europe; we 
shall not see them lit again in our lifetime.” 
It looks now as if his words may have been 
even more prophetic than he himself believed 
at that time. 


The People Want Price Control, Without 
Crippling Amendments, Strong Enough 
To Protect the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, someone 
remarked that now that the House has 
murdered OPA everyone is happy but the 
people. In that connection, under leave 
to cxtend my remarks, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in condensed form 
the statement presented to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency by 
Mrs. Carolina Ware on behalf of 24 or- 
ganizations representing millions of 
people. 

The statement says so clearly what the 
people of the United States want in the 
way of protection against a disastrous 
inflation that I do not feel I can add 
anything to it. 


Statement in support of extension of the 
Emergency Price Control Act before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, April 
29, 1946, by Caroline F. Ware, on behalf of: 

American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

American Association of University Women. 

American Home Economics Association. 

Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches. 

Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 

Department of Christian Social Relations, 
Women’s Division of the Methodist Church. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

League of Women Shoppers, Inc. 

National Board, YWCA. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

National Congress of Colored Parents and 
Teachers. 

National Council of Catholic Women, 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Consumers League. 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Settlements. 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Urban League. 

National Women’s Trade Union League. 

Non-Partisan Council on Public Affairs, 
A. K. A. Sorority. 

Southern Conference for Human Welfare. 

Union for Democratic Action. 

United Council of Church Women, 
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The national organizations which join in 
this statement urging the Senate to pass a 
genuine Price Control Act are representative 
of the great mass of the American people. 
In speaking for their members, they speak 
for the Nation’s consumers—the people who 
will have to pay the prices which destruc- 
tion of price control would bring; the people 
whose standard of living will be pressed down 
by inflation. The interest which we repre- 
sent is the public interest. 

Our members are distressed by the action 
of the House in scuttling price control in the 
face of overwhelming evidence of the peril 
which confronts the Nation and the desire of 
the people for continued protection against 
that danger. 

To us it appears that special interests seek- 
ing speculative gain at the expense of the 
American people are the ones who will profit 
from the destruction of price control. 

Business in general has enjoyed unprece- 
dented prosperity and profits under price 
control. Prosperity and profits for the com- 
ing years are assured by the tremendous de- 
mand for all types of goods, if only economic 
stability can be maintained. 


BUSINESSMEN WANT OPA 


The mass of American business stands to 
gain, along with the rest of the people, from 
effective price control in the coming year. 
Only those who have confidence that they 
can outguess the market, make a killing on 
the boom, and get out from under before the 
break have reason to rejoice over the bill as 
passed by the House. 

On behalf of our members, we call upon 
the Senate to act in terms of its responsi- 
bility for the Nation’s economic security and 
the welfare of the people. We ask that the 
Senate extend the present Price Control Act 
without weakening amendments, not only to 
restore the protection which the House has 
sought to take away but to strengthen the 
people’s confidence in their representative 
government. 

The so-called price control bill passed by 
the House, in our judgment, not only fails 
completely to provide genuine price control; 
it positively invites inflation. We ask you 
to reject each and every one of the wreck- 
ing amendments introduced on the floor of 
the House or by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Specifically, we ask you to 
reject: 


PLEA TO REJECT CRIPPLING JMENDMENTS 


1. The Gossett decontrol amendment, re- 
quiring that ceilings be removed altogether 
from anything whose prcduction for 12 
months has been at the 1940-41 level. 

This argsendment would take virtually all 
food out from control on June 30, 1946, to- 
gether with wool and rayon fabrics, shoes, 
most women’s clothing, house furnishings, 
petroleum products, coal, tires, cigarettes, 
and most basic industrial materials. It would 
be far more honest to repeal price control 
outright. 

2. The Wolcott cost plus profit on every 
product amendment, requiring that ceiling 
prices refiect current costs plus a reasonable 
profit on each product. This would imme- 
diately require increases of many price ceil- 
ings and would invalidate most regulations 
until ‘t could be demonstrated that the profit 
conditions required by the amendment were 
met. It would insure that every immediate 
cost increase, including temporary “bulge” 
costs on reconversion products, would be- 
come the basis for an upward spiral as it 
was passed on in an increased price. It 
would be impossible to administer. 

The more limited Crawford amendment by 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
forbidding OPA to require cost absorption by 
distributors on such items as radios, refrig- 
erators, automobiles, etc., would jump prices 
on low-priced cars some $85 per car, and on 
other products correspondingly. 

3. The Flannagan and Wolcott subsidy 
elimination amendments, removing meat 
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subsidies immediately, reducing other sub- 
sidies rapidly, and eliminating all subsidies 
by January 1, 1947. If virtually all food is 
taken out from control by the decontrol 
amendment, it does not much matter what 
happens to subsidies, for they cannot keep 
food prices down. If the attempt to keep the 
principal part of the cost of living, food, 
within bounds is continued, however, ade- 
quate subsidies are essential for the coming 
year. 

4. The maximum average price elimination 
amendment. Until clothing supplies are 
far more plentiful, the maximum average 
price regulation is the only way to secure 
production of low-priced clothing. At the 
present time, men will suffer most, espe- 
cially veterans trying to outfit themselves 
with civilian clothes. Removal of MAP will 
simply invite all producers to concentrate 
on higher priced lines where profit margins 
are higher. 

5. The 9 months’ limitation on price con- 
trol. If Congress passes a meaningless price 
control act, it is immaterial for how long 
the act extends. But if the act is real, and 
Congress is prepared to carry its responsibil- 
ity to protect the Nation against inflation, it 
should provide price control authority for 
a full year, and rent control authority for 2 
years. 


AMENDMENTS DESTROY PRICE CONTROL 


As we examine the amendments to the 
price control act which the House has en- 
acted, it is plain that they do not modify 
price control, they destroy it. The choice, 
therefore, seems to us clear—genuine price 
control, or no price control worth the name. 
We ask you to make a clearcut choice, and 
to give us the present price control law un- 
weakened, for another year. 

We cannot believe that you do not realize 
the seriousness of the inflationary danger 
that faces the country. 

The minute price control is removed we 
can expect to be informed that the price is 
sharply increased. 

We are sure that you realize that shortages 
of supplies will not be overcome in the im- 
mediate future and that it will take well 
over a year to satisfy the pent-up demand 
in nearly every line. In respect to food we 
now realize that famine conditions in the 
world are even more desperate than we 
thought them to be, and starvation and mal- 
nutrition will continue to make heavy de- 
mands upon our supplies at least through 
the 1947 crop year. Clothing supplies will 
continue seriously below demand for the com- 
ing year. It would be idle to dream that the 
pent-up demand for durable goods can be 
met in a year, even if production reaches un- 
precedented heights. When it comes to hous- 
ing, and all the many goods that go into 
housing production, our present goal is only 
to keep the situation from becoming worse in 
the next 2 years. 

We do not believe that you can think that 
removing price controls would bring a gen- 
eral increase in production and hasten the 
day when the shortages will be met, or that 
price control since VJ-day has held produc- 
tion down. The evidence of the past 8 
months speaks for itself. Under price con- 
trol, and even in spite of the shut-down in 
steel and in other industries, production is 
above its 1941 peak. Full employment, of 
course, requires a far greater voltime of pro- 
duction than ever before in peacetime. Men 
have been taken into industry almost as 
fast as they have come out of the service and 
become available. Employment is above any 
peacetime level. Unemployment is only two- 
and a half millions. Individual firms could 
increase their production immediately, in 
most cases, only by taking labor away from 
other firms and curtailing their production. 
It is the limitations of manpower, equip- 
ment, and materials thet have stood, and 
now stand, in the way of even greater pro- 
duction, 


The ability to plan on the basis of rela- 
tively steady prices has been an important 
factor in this rapid reconversion—more rapid 
and successful than most people dared to 
hope on VJ-day. 

Common sense and the previous postwar 
boom-bust experience tell us what will hap- 
pen if the price lid is taken off. You know the 
story well—a mad scramble to pile up in- 
ventories before materials prices go out of 
sight, jacking up prices to charge all that 
the traffic will bear while the boom is on, 
and then, when somebody guesses that the 
speculative peak has been reached, the equally 
mad scramble to get out of the market before 
the inevitable bust—with mass lay-offs, fail- 
ures of thousands of small firms, farm-mort- 
gage foreclosures, loss of mass buying power, 
and the nose dive into depression. 

As we see it, the Senate stands between the 
people of this Nation and disaster. 

Our members are the great mass of Amer- 
ican people. They do not have millions of 
dollars to spend on full-page advertisements. 
Their pennies and their dollars go into gro- 
cery bills, rent, clothes for their children. In- 
dividually they do not have prestige or power. 
They are simply the millions of plain people 
who work, play, live, and vote. 

You are their Congress. We urge that you 
act on their behalf. We urge that you give 
them what they desperately need and ear- 
nestly desire—a genuine, unweakened Price 
Control Act. 





Coal Supply Critical in Northwest 


REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 1, 1946 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a number of telegrams within 
the last 24 hours indicating that there 
are only about 10 days’ supply of coal in 
our section of the country, which is most 
unfortunate, coming at this particular 
time when we are entering into the lush 
production period so far as dairy prod- 
ucts are concerned. Creamery operators 
wire me that they will be forced to sus- 
pend unless coal is made available. If 
coal is not made available it means that 
the American people are going to go 
without butter and milk, which would be 
a calamity of unknown proportions. 

The administration must realize that 
dairy production is now entering maxi- 
mum production for the year and if the 
creameries and other food-processing 
plants are compelled to shut down for 
the lack of coal it will cause suffering 
among children and invalids as well as 
all others. The time has come for the 
administration to demonstrate to the 
country that the Federal Government is 
yet supreme. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I desire to 
incorporate some telegrams which por- 
tray the situation far better than can I. 

SARTELL, MINN., April 30, 1946. 
Hon. HarRoLpD KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have been advised by our fuel supplier, 
Northwestern Hanna Fuel Co., that they have 
only 10 days’ supply of coal on the docks 
for us. This will definitely mean a shut- 
down. We have contacted other distributors 
and they are unable to divert any tonnage 
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to us if the Government is withholding sup- 
plies for fair distribution. We trust you will 
use your good offices to see that we are as- 
sured our proportionate share. A very large 
part of our people in this territory are de- 
pendent on the mill for their support and 
can ill afford a shutdown. We are strongly 
opposed to the creation of labor monopoly 
and royalty payments and the unionization 
of managerial employees, and trust you will 
work to that end. May we hear from you. 
WatasB Paper Co. 
C. F. WITHERELL. 
St. PAvuL, MINN., April 30, 1946. 
Hon. Haro_tp KNUTSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Coal companies advise us that only 10 days’ 
supply of coal remain in Minnesota. High- 
est dairy production of year here now and 
will continue through May and June. Out- 
puts of manufactured dairy products and 
handling of market milk and cream depend 
largely on coal. Catastrophic losses to dairy 
farmers and deplorable waste of vital dairy 
foods will inevitably result if immediate ac- 
tion is not taken by the Congress to secure 
coal for operation of our dairy plants. What 
can we do? 

Twin City MILK PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 30, 1946. 
Hon. HArRoLtp KNUTSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reports from fuel companies indicate that 
coal supply will be completely exhausted in 
10 days’ time. This situation will soon close 
down the operation of hundred of cream- 
erles and cheese factories and soon all fac- 
tories and industrial organizations in the 
Northwest. Necessary Congress take action 
immediately to curb actions of few men who 
may soon strangle the economic life of 
America. 

‘ Lanp O’ LAKes CREAMERIES, INC., 
JOHN BRANDT, President. 





BERTHA, MINN., May 1, 1946. 
HAROLD KNUTSON, 
Member of House of Representatives: 
This milk plant faces complete shutdown 
in 10 days due to coal shortage. Manufac- 
ture 125,000 pounds of butter monthly. 
Shutdown will cause farmers #90,000 loss 
monthly. Action urgent. 
BERTHA COOPERATIVE CREAMERY 
ASSOCIATION. 
PINE CITY, MINN., April 26, 1946. 
Congressman HAROLD KNUTSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The coal strike must be settled at once 
or Duluth docks will be clean in 3 weeks. 
It will take 3 weeks to get coal here after 
strike is settled. Creameries will be shutting 
down and millions of gallons of milk will be 
wasted. Our supplier says he can only supply 
us for 3 weeks. 
Prine Crry COOPERATIVE CREAMERY 
ASSOCIATION. 





Address of Most Rev. Henry J. O’Brien, 
D. D., Bishop of Hartford 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 
Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the address of 
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His Excellency the Most Reverend Henry 
J. O’Brien, D. D., bishop of Hartford, at 
the annual conference of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace held 
in Hartford on April 23, 1946. This ad- 
dress impressed me because I, too, be- 
lieve the people must take an active 
participation in the affairs of our coun- 
try, if we are to establish throughout the 
world a lasting peace, based on justice, 
the moral law, and the observance of the 
rights of every man. 

I deem it very fortunate for us that the 
Catholic Association for International Peace 
chose to have its annual conference this year 
in our midst. I am very grateful to all those 
who cooperated so graciously with the offi- 
cers of the association in preparing and ar- 
ranging for the several meetings and panel 
discussions. We are the richer for your 
presence here. E 

In all your conferences you have endeavored 
to give those assisting a clearer understand- 
ing of the teachings of our Holy Father on 
international peace. In your discussions 
you have endeavored to stimulaté thought on 
the papal teachings and to show their prac- 
tical application. You have shown the papal 
teachings on peace are capable of fostering 
harmonious relations between nations re- 
specting their individual characteristics and 
the rights of their people in accordance with 
justice and charity. They demand the recog- 
nition of the law of God in any effective 
effort toward establishing a lasting peace 
among nations, 

Today the world is technically at peace. 
Yet no one deludes himself that all is well. 
It is not the calm that a victory normally 
affords. ‘Though all of the late Allies profess 
to be united in a single purpose, that of 
building a world where we all can hope to 
live in peace and security, it is evident all do 
not look upon the problems of peace in the 
same light. Recent developments have shown 
what we suspected: Britain, Russia, France, 
and others look upon the problems of peace 
with different eyes than do we. 

It is difficult to foresee the shifts in rela- 
tion to nations that may take place. But 
whatever may issue in this regard, we feel 
the exploration of the past and the com- 
plexities of the future will demonstrate that 
it is essential that the principles and meth- 
cds of peace be threshed out and clarified 
in our minds. Conferences such as the one 
we have been privileged to have here these 
past 2 days serve that purpose well. They 
help us to consider these problems in the 
light of Christian principles. 

The campaign to win a lasting peace for 
the world is before us. Victory alone does 
not give peace. It is chiefly important for 
the privilege it gives us to cooperate in shar- 
ing an era of peace for the world. Nations 
can blunder in war. They can also blunder 
in peace. Wisdom, courage, and strength of 
conviction is needed in making peace today 
for the peace that is made will determine the 
fate of humanity for long years to come. 

In 1919 we went to the peace conference 
animated by the loftiest and most disinter- 
ested ideals, but we were totally unprepared 
to meet the specific problems that had to be 
met. We did not secure a lasting peace. 
There must be just as much preparedness for 
making the peace as there was for war. It 
demands the same application, the same dili- 
gence, the same cooperation. It means the 
setting up of moral, intellectual, economic, 
and political forces over the whole world 
that will produce and hold a lasting peace. 
This can’t be accomplished simply by lofty 
expressions of aims and ideals. It demands 
a concentrated effort to make these ideals 
realized. 

The United Nations at the present time is 
dealing with the mechanics of peace. It can 
make serious blunders unless it is guided by 
public interest. We need intelligent public 
interest and discussion if we wish to make 


our aims and ideals clear in our own mind 
and understood by the public. 

There is no doubt that the tribulations of 
the world today are in large measure due to 
the acceptance of material standards and the 
loss of spiritual ones. Political solutions, 
however realistic, will not suffice to give us a 
peaceful world unless they are accompanied 
by a return to a faith in higher things and 
to a sense of spiritual values. 

We agree there must be some organization 
of the nations of the world for the preserva- 
tion of peace. But this organization must be 
guided by an enlightened and interested 
public opinion. The American people must 
begin to think of the problems of peace as 
their own. Our hope is that conferences such 
as this may help to stimulate, clarify, and 
inform the public to give it a clearer idea of 
what the church thinks is necessary if the 
world is to have a lasting peace. This world 
organization must not flounder in the seas 
of greed, self-interest, and vindictiveness. If 
it is to produce peace, it must be guided by 
the dictates of justice and charity. 

In your conferences and discussions, I 
think you have tried to establish that fact. 
May they be productive of much good. 


Improved Air Service for Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Milwaukee Journal for May 4, 
1946: 


MILWAUKEE—STATE’S IMMEDIATE AIR FUTURE 
MAY HANG ON 20 MINUTES 


Francis W. Brown, chief examiner for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, has granted Mil- 
waukee’s earnest request to be given 20 min- 
utes, instead of the usual 10, to present its 
appeal at Washington for improved air serv- 
ice. 

The immediate future of air transport in 
Milwaukee, its county, and at least the east- 
ern part of this State, may depend on those 
20 minutes. 

Five major air lines want to come into Wis- 
consin’s metropolis to give this area, and a 
large part of the State, connections with the 
communities of the West, the Southwest, the 
Southeast, and the South, including Mexico 
City. 

A CAB examiner has denied these applica- 
tions. He said, in effect, that the people of 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin have good rail 
connections with Chicago and can make an 
80-, or a 100-, or a 150-mile train trip to 
Chicago and then board planes at that traf- 
fic center. 

They can. But is this what air service 
and the air age should mean? Should the 
CAB wish to perpetuate, in the air, the bar- 
riers and concentrations that of necessity 
are inherent in surface travel? Or should 
the Board rather wish to direct that the great 
flexibility of air operation be made full use 
of, giving the people of every major com- 
munity and every State the fullest opportu- 
nity to get direct plane service to all other 
communities and States, without discomfort? 

Milwaukee will need every second of its 
20 minutes to explain, through experts, not 
public officials, how concentrated transit fa- 
cilities at Chicago have, in the past, stifled 
the industrial, commercial and residential 
development of the Wisconsin metropolis 
and a large contiguous area. That Mil- 
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waukee has become the thirteenth largest 
city, the tenth in industrial economic status 
in the Nation, despite this stifling, is a 
tribute to her industrial and commercial 
energy and vitality rather than evidence that 
the system is even tolerable as applied to 
the air. 


Feeding Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
letter from Val J. Peter, publisher of the 
Omaha Daily Tribune. This letter deals 
with the great necessity of getting food 
and clothing to the starving millions of 
Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question but 
what the great enemy of the world today 
is famine. It is said that there are only 
nine meals between man and revolution. 
If we fail to feed the starving peoples 
of Europe, we will lose the victory our 
boys have won on the battlefield. It will 
be difficult, indeed, to build a good foun- 
dation for peace and prosperity, if hunger 
and discontent stalk the world. Hunger 
provokes despair; despair provokes hate; 
hate makes war. 

The people of Europe are hungry. You 
cannot escape extreme hunger. It stays 
with the individual night and day. It 
dominates his thinking, his mind, and 
even haunts him in his dreams. Long, 
continued hunger makes man despise and 
hate, not only his fellow man, but ways 
of life. 

The State and Post Office Departments 
should make it possible for individuals in 
this country to send food, clothing, and 
medicine to those in Europe. The decen- 
cy, charity, pity, and pride of the Ameri- 
can people know no limit. I believe that 
if we appeal to the finer sensibilities of 
the American people without force, and 
without government dictation, with a 
huge staff, that the American folks would 
send much food to help feed the starving 
peoples of the world. If peace, and the 
type of government we desire, is to be es- 
tablished, we must furnish food. 

The following letter from Mr. Peter 
further establishes the great necessity 
that now exists in Europe: 

OMAHA DAILy TRIBUNE, 
Omaha, Nebr., April 30, 1946. 
Hon. A. L. MILLER, 
United States Congressman From 
Nebra a, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE AND Dear Sir: As far back as 
the fall of 1945 there were many indications 
that millions of people in Europe would 
starve this past winter and spring. Men and 
women of every walk of life interested solely 
in humanity and the establishment of 
democracy throughout stricken Europe, after 
personal investigations, made statement 
after statement predicting the terrible conse- 
quences that would result if certain Ameri- 
can policy makers, pledged to a program of 
hatred and revenge, were successful in keep- 
ing the lid of silence tight on the true condi- 
tions of central Europe, which were daily be- 
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coming more aggravated and which meant 
ultimate mass starvation for millions of 
innocent civilians. 

Churchmen of all denominations, leaders 
in business, labor, and the professions, heads 
of social agencies, Senators and Congress- 
men, and congressional committees all told 
of the terrible suffering that would result 
from our policy of making the defeated peo- 
ples look after their own needs even after 
having stripped them of more than one- 
fourth of their food-producing areas, and, in 
addition, having taken from them the farm 
machinery necessary for proper, intensive, 
food production. All of these men and 
groups because of their Christian attitude 
were Vilified, and all their organizations 
were prevented from sending even 1 pound 
of food to starving civilians in Germany. 

Finally, when public opimion became so 
aroused at the terrible consequences of our 
policy of hatred and revenge, and after a 
resolution was introduced in Congress to 
send a senatorial investigation committee 
to Germany, the President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board in March of this year granted a 
license to church organizations to begin 
shipments to and relief work in the Ameri- 
can zone of occupation in Germany. But 
all these agencies combimed, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Lutheran World 
Relief, Federal Council of Churches, Ameri- 
can Society of Friends, and others, were lim- 
ited in their relief work to a total of 2,000 
tons of food a month. This is about as much 
food as would fill one-fifth the cargo space of 
a Liberty ship, or about 8 ounces of food per 
person per month. These relief organiza- 
tions without exception recognize that the 
2,000-ton limit placed upon them by the 
President’s War Relief Control Board is 
wholly inadequate, and nothing more nor less 
than an attempt to quiet the demands and 
consciences of truly Christian Americans of 
all faiths who cannot go along with a pro- 
gram which has and continues to result in 
the mass starvation of millions of civilians. 
These organizations are making every effort 
to persuade the President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board to increase the monthly allotted 
shipments, but all their efforts to this time 
in that regard have come to nothing. Fur- 
thermore, these relief organizations are still 
prohibited from operating in the zones of 
our allies—namely, the British, French, and 
Russian zones of occupation. 

Only during the past four months has 
there been a growing recognition of the ap- 
palling problem that is facing our country 
as a result of the unmoral and immoral posi- 
tion taken by certain of our Government 
leaders in relationship to our defeated and 
now wholly dependent enemy peoples. Only 
now are we beginning to realize that democ- 
racy cannot flourish on empty stomachs and 
that when people are starving they will turn 
to any form of government and give up their 
liberties and human rights for a crust of 
bread that will help to keep body and soul 
together. In their desperation, many Ger- 
man people are drifting from one form of 
totalitarianism to another in an effort to 
keep alive. Only 6 weeks ago it was an- 
nounced in Berlin that former members of 
the Nazi Party in the Russian zone of occu- 
pation could now join the Communist Party. 
As a result, members of the Nazi Party in 
the American, British, and French zones of 
occupation, will, of course, also if they be- 
lieve it necessary to protect their own skins 
and to keep from starving, switch from the 
banner of the swastika to that of the ham- 
mer and sickle. In all zones, outside of the 
Russian zone, they will probably do this 
secretly through the formation of secret com- 
munist cells. Those millions who never be- 
longed to any political party may, too, find 
it expedient to join the Communist Party if 
that means getting food to remain alive. 
Unless American aid in sufficient quantities 
comes quickly, our efforts to create a demo- 
cratic Germany may be lost forever, and 


America’s plans for a democratic central 
Europe will disappear like the dew before the 
rising morning sun. For us to do less than to 
feed the starving civilians is to sabotage 
America’s plans for a democratic central 
Europe. 

Through your efforts and those of your 
colleagues, after many months of pleading, 
the President’s War Relief Control Board 
finally announced that on April 1, American 
citizens would be permitted to write to their 
relatives in Germany. It took 11 months 
after the close of hostilities in Europe before 
American citizens had restored to them their 
human family rights to find out if their 
mothers and fathers and other relatives were 
alive or dead, well or sick, getting enough to 
eat or starving. 

But still today these millions of American 
citizens were denied their human right to 
send food, clothing, and medicine to their 
starving relatives no matter how urgent the 
appeals may be that they receive from their 
fathers and mothers across the sea. 

Inhumanness has neyer been a character- 
istic of the American le. A man who 
lets his dog starve is quickly brought before 
a court of justice and put in jail for cruelty 
to animals. He deserves and receives the 
condemnation and contempt of his fellow 
citizens. And yet there are men in our ad- 
ministration in Washington who force thou- 
sands of American citizens to let their moth- 
ers and fathers starve to death simply 
because they live in Germany and simply be- 
cause these hate-blinded men have assumed 
the powers of dictators. 

Now that we are no longer at war and all 
our European enemies have surrendered un- 
conditionally more than a year ago, by what 
authority of law can American citizens be 
prevented from fulfilling their human and 
moral obligations to their parents? And who 
is responsible for that perversion of justice 
and of human rights? 

Those in our Government responsible for 
the starvation of even one father or mother 
of an American citizen by continuing to 
withhold from him his right and duty to 
aid his parents is morally guilty of murder. 
America has no room for dictatorships of any 
kind—least of all one that forces American 
citizens to let their parents starve to death. 

In the past the excuse has been given that 
permission cannot be granted to American 
citizens to send food to their relatives be- 
cause the matter of feeding the civilian pop- 
ulation is under the control of the Army. 
The American military government has 
within the past 6 months repeatedly re- 
quested shipments of food which would per- 
mit a minimum standard of living and even 
these shipments have been curtailed. 

Under date of April 18, the press of the 
Nation carried a story from Berlin, that 
Maj. Gen. Morrison C. Stayer, Chief of the 
Health Division of the American Military 
Government in Berlin, had on that day re- 
quested the administration in Washington 
ta grant permission to American citizens to 
send a 15-pound package of food or clothing 
to their relatives in Germany each month. 
Because of the tragic situation, Major Gen- 
eral Stayer also recommended that American 
citizens be given the right to send such a 
package not only to their relatives but also 
an additional package each month to un- 
known and unrelated starving civilians who 
have no connections in America. Major Gen- 
eral Stayer is quoted in the press as saying, 
“The 2,000 tons of food being sent monthly by 
American relief organizations to the Amer- 
ican zone of occupation could in that way be 
doubled.” 

Now that the Army has requested the Gov- 
ernment to permit American citizens to send 
food to their starving relatives in Germany, 
is there any reason why the President’s War 
Relief Control Board still refuses to grant 
this right? 

It is also said that the Trading With the 
Enemy Act is still in full force and effect; 
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however, the enforcement of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act is in the sole control 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and under 
the act he has the right to issue licenses 
exempting certain transactions from the act. 
An exemption was granted when the mails 
to Germany were opened. Similar exemp- 
tions can be granted for the sending of food 
and clothing. 

In view of the fact that every appeal made 
by the Members of Congress to the Presi- 
dent’s War Relief Control Board and the 
Treasury Department to grant such a license 
has been to no avail, we urge you to im- 
mediately pass in the House, Senate bill 2101, 
which is an amendment to the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, introduced by Senator 
Brpcrs, of New Hampshire, on April 22, 1946, 
and on that day referred to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. Within 1 week after the 
bill was introduced, on April 29, 1946, the 
Senate passed the same without a singie dis- 
senting vote. This bill is now before the 
House, and we urge you to take stens for the 
immediate passage of the same in the House. 
This bill, as soon as it becomes law, will per- 
mit any person in the United States to sell, 
donate, or otherwise dispose of to, and to 
transport or deliver to, any person in Ger- 
many any article or articles (including food, 
clothing, and medicine) intended to be used 
solely to relieve human suffering. 

Millions of German civilians are awaiting 
word from their American relatives. They 
look to them for guidance and help in their 
hour of need—they look to them for food 
and clothing. It is those German civilians 
who if aided now will help carry out our 
policy of establishing a democratic Germany 
if only given the opportunity. In the in- 
terest of humanity, Christianity, and democ- 
racy, we plead for your cooperation. We also 
appeal to you to use your influence to the 
end that all zones of occupation be open 
immediately so that relief shipments by the 
churches and relief organizations can be 
made to the starving people in the zones 
outside of American control. 

Your constituents, regardless of creed or 
politics, realize that a lasting peace cannot 
become a reality if we continue to follow a 
policy that results in a starved and ema- 
ciated people which in the end will breed only 
hatred and which may turn out to be the 
seed from which will grow a third world war. 
They are in accord that only by following a 
policy of humaneness and Christian charity 
can our defeated enemies be led to recognize 
and practice the principle of the brother- 
hood of man, which is the basis of our demo- 
cratic society. 

All will be deeply indebted to you for your 
efforts. Hoping that we may receive from 
you assurance of your cooperation in this 
humanitarian cause, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
OMAHA DatILy TRIBUNE, 
Vat J. PeTer, Publisher. 





No Easy Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) News: 

NO EASY WAY 

New Dealers attempted to solve, during the 
depression, the Nation’s economic problems 
through the application of a cure-all. 
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They desperately sought some magic for- 
mula which would instantly rout the forces 
of the world-wide depression and bring about 
national prosperity with a minimum of effort. 

Their theory was that it was not necessary 
to work our way out of our difficulties; we 
could legislate and spend our way out. 

In pursuit of this theory, the New Deal- 
ers spent the taxpayers’ dollars like water; 
they legislated in support of all sorts of 
strange theories. 

The net result was the accumulation of a 
tremendous debt and a dangerous disar- 
rangement of the powers of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The magic formulas didn’t whip the depres- 
sion. It took a world-wide war to end in- 
dustrial stagnation and start the wheels of 
industry to spinning at top speed. 

Despite the lessons of the depression era, 
however, the dependence on magic formulas 
hasn’t been dropped. 

The reconversion era is attended by almost 
as many critical problems as was the depres- 
sion. 

But is the current administration, which 
is following New Deal policies in general, 
telling the American people they must work 
their way out of these difficulties? 

It most certainly is not. 

It is endeavoring, through use of Federal 
controls, subsidies and a conglomeration of 
undemocratic principles, to ease our way into 
a peacetime economy without causing any 
one the least inconvenience. 

It is espousing the theory of the most 
radical of the labor leaders that work hours 
should be reduced at a time when there is 
the greatest need for hard work. 

It is the universal agreement that our do- 
mestic problems rest on production. Attain 
full production of the commodities so greatly 
in demand, and we will have solved practi- 
cally all of these problems. 

The approach is in line with New Deal 
policies in general, that you can become pros- 
perous without working, that there is more 
merit in spending than saving, that destruc- 
tion of farm crops is an economic asset, even 
though there may be millions of hungry 
human beings in the world, that a gigantic 
public debt is of no consequence, and that 
use of Federal subsidies—to be paid off by 
succeeding generations—is holding down the 
cost of living. 

Energy and thrift were among the assets 
which enabled American pioneers to build 
a great republic out of a wilderness. The 
pioneers sought no easy way around their 
problems. They met them head-on, and 
worked their way out. 

Old-fashioned, say the New Dealers; the 
modern way is to let us spend your money, 
and that of succeeding generations, denude 
you of your personal liberties, let us manage 
your affairs for you. All the public is sup- 
posed to do is sit down, fold its hands and 
wait—patiently—for the miracle. 


An American Assays His Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Burns 
Strader, from the Rotarian for July 
1945: 


AN AMERICAN ASSAYS HIS HERITAGE? 


(By Burns Strader, Rotarian, Independence, 
Mo.) 


Dowered with the wealth of the world, I 
am rich beyond any computation. 

I stand upon the verge of the Grand 
Canyon. Before me is the great panorama 
of sunken cliffs and mountains and eleva- 
tions glowing in the color of dull red, like 
the banked fires of primeval creation, while 
over all is cast the tenuous veil of im- 
palpable blue; I traverse the winding ways 
of Carlsbad Caverns with their frozen poetry 
of graceful shape and form and outline 
wrought into detail by the divine chisel of 
the Master Craftsman; for me are the witch- 
ery and charm of the geysers of the Yellow- 
stone. 

I stand at a distance and view Mount 
Shasta, the great peak which the Indians 
called The Mountain That Was God, and 
view it towering above its companions, its 
summit and shoulders robed with eternal 
snows. For my delectation are the beauty 
and appeal of form and color of the in- 
describable gardens of Charleston, S. C.; 
for me are the thunder of the surge upon the 
rocky coasts of Maine and the hoarse roar of 
the Pacific upon the shores of Oregon. 

I have my heroes and my great men: Du- 
Guesclin, Bayard, Robert Emmet, Patrick 
Sarsfield, Gustavus Adolphus, Erasmus, De- 
Witt, van Tromp, Winkleried, John Hamp- 
den, Alfred the Great, Garibaldi and Cavour, 
Robert Bruce, Hunyadi, Kosciusko, and John 
Sobieski—all of them inspire me, for they 
are a part of my heritage. 

I am the heir of constructive legislation. 
For me was written the Magna Charta, for me 
were composed the American Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. For me men endured 
the rigors of Valley Forge and Morristown. 
For me the lawyer of Baltimore in the night 
of doubt and hope and indecision wrote the 
words of my national anthem. I am moved 
by the forces that inspired Rutledge and 
Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. 

For me are the art and the poetry and the 
music of the races that have combined in 
their efforts to create a new order of the 
ages. The poetry of Shakespeare and Robert 
Burns are mine by right of appreciation; the 
poetry of Whittier, of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
of Longfellow, is woven into the fabric of 
my being. Dickens and Dumas, Cervantes, 
Bjérnson and Trugenev, pour out before me 
the treasures of their imagination as they 
would pay tribute to a prince. For me are 
the glory of the Messiah of Handel, the maj- 
esty of Beethoven, the melodious harmony of 
Tchaikovsky. 

To the possessions I hold have come the 
contributions of the Negro, the Chinese, the 
Italian, the French, the Scandinavian, the 
German, the English, the Pole, the Bohemian, 
and to these have come the further contribu- 
tion of the Irish and Scot. The art and in- 
spiration I enjoy have been enriched by such 
contributions. 

I am a Roman Catholic. I attend the 
communion of my church free from interfer- 
ence in the manner and method of my wor- 
ship. I thrill with the heritage of the deeds 
of the great men and women—St. Augustine, 
Father Damien, St. Catherine, Leo XIII— 
whose devotion to my church has made its 
record beautiful and great. Iam a Protestant 
and the service of my church is free from out- 
side influence. My life is illumined by the 
deeds of Latimer and Ridley, of Roger Wil- 
liams, of Wesley and Asbury, of Knox and 


1 Still vivid in the memory of many read- 
ers is the day recently observed as I Am 
an American Day, to honor those who had 
become citizens of the United States in the 
past year through naturalization and by 
reaching their majority.—EbITors, 
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Campbell. I am a Jew and in the protected 
ritual of my synagogue I learn again the sig- 
nificance of the pronouncement of the 
psalmist, “The God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

I live and move in the light of a great 
tradition. Free am I to come, to go, to act, 
to think. I am a subject, but yet a sovereign. 
Iam a citizen, yet a prince. I live under the 
law and yet at the ballot box I wear the pur- 
ple robe of power. 

For me men delve and strive in mine, for 
me men labor in shop and field. For me men 
fight and struggle and die. 

I am the freest creature in the universe, 
with a freedom that carries the concomitant 
responsibility to work out my destiny and the 
destiny of my land under the purposes of 
Almighty God. 

Who am I? 

I am an American. 


The House Vote on OPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversy over OPA is well illustrated in 
two thoughtful editorials from the Man- 
kato Free Press and the New Ulm Daily 
Journal which are published in my con- 
gressional district. The people out in 
the country are fully aware of what goes 
on. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include these editorials: 
[From the Mankato (Minn.) Free Press of 

April 23, 1946] 


THE HOUSE VOTE ON OPA 


Chester Bowles, bewailing what he terms 
the virtual wrecking of the OPA by the House 
last week, warns that “this Nation cannot live 
half regulated and half unregulated.” 

That, very possibly, is true. 

Still, it was Mr. Bowles and his impractical, 
theoretical aides who advised and counseled 
President Truman to abolish wage controls 
last fall, at the same time keeping a rigid 
curb on prices. Wage raises of up to 30 per- 
cent, they foolishly announced publicly, could 
be absorbed by industry without increasing 
the price of manufactured products. That 
brought on a flood of extravagant demands, 
a flood of paralyzing strikes, and as a result 
a flood of increases in the prices of virtually 
everything that average citizens have to buy 
and that OPA is attempting to regulate. 

Also, that stalled production for six pre- 
cious months or more and made just that 
much more acute the dangers of inflation. 

It must be remembered, too, that it is Mr. 
Bowles, Henry Wallace, Wilson Wyatt, and 
others of the “spend and lend” school of 
thought who are constantly advocating more 
deficit spending by the Government. This is 
another primary incentive to inflation. 
There is too much money in circulation now, 
Deficit spending that is financed largely by 
bank loans, constantly increases the money 
supply, provides more fuel on which the 
flames of inflation feed. 

OPA price curbs are mere, palliatives that 
treat this economic ailment, they are not 
permanent cures that will make our eco- 
nomic system sound. Most sound econo- 
mists will agree that a continuance of OPA 
is necessary for a temporary period and it 
is probable the Senate will provide this ex- 








tension without too much limitation of the 
price control agency’s powers. 

At the same time there should be accom- 
panying legislation to encourage capacity 
production by both wage and price ceilings 
over the emergency period and to balance 
the budget during the coming fiscal year. 
Once we have capacity production and a bal- 
anced budget, the real cures for inflation 
will have been provided. Mr. Bowles’ price 
fixing is a mere stop-gap program that many 
people fear he would make a permanent part 
of our economic life if he could gain the 
legislative support to do so. 

The vote of the House against OPA last 
week was basically, a rebuke of the attempted 
power-grabbing of Mr. Bowles and his fol- 
lowers. 


[From the New Ulm (Minn.) Daily Journal 
of April 20, 1946] 


CONGRESS BLOWS OFF 


One extreme usually produces another ex- 
treme. 

When Members of Congress reacted from 
the extreme of bureaucracy in the OPA and 
the price regulation and subsidy agencies 
they were expressing the growing resentment 
of the country against the needless meddling 
and production throttling agencies. They 
were expressing the growing belief that the 
OPA, like prohibition, was creating more 
black markets than it was solving and in 
spite of OPA claims, it was not holding the 
price line of inflation. What Congress be- 
lieved it was doing was to stimulate black 
marketing, emptying shelves and counters 
at the stores, creating inferior merchandise, 
and holding back production. 

Voting these feelings Congress probably 
went too far and it appears much farther 
than the Senate will go. Out of it all will 
undoubtedly come some compromise between 
the extreme high-stepping tactics of the 
people in Government offices who believe 
Government must regulate everything and 
the other extreme that we can take off all 
controls and let supply and demand go to 
work. 

In these days of shortages and dislocations 
caused by the war neither program will work 
out without a hardship to many people. Ev- 
erything was artificially stimulated during 
the war and supply and demand are so ab- 
normal that it is necessary to exercise some 
control to get things back to normal. 

All our troubles stem from a silly, un- 
realistic approach to the whole problem. If 
on December 7, 1941, when we went to war we 
had frozen the prices of everything, raw ma- 
terials, wages, salaries, retail prices, and 
everything as Canada did, then it would have 
been possible to develop some real price con- 
trol. Instead we froze part of the wage and 
business structure and allowed increases to 
others. Wages were allowed to increase but 
the prices were held in line under a ceiling 
program. As a result the stores began to 
empty their counters of good merchandise. 
Cheaper products began to come to the 
shelves instead. In some lines of merchandise 
such as meats the .black markets began to 
flourish like the bootleggers of the prohibi- 
tion era. OPA could say it held the price 
line against inflation, but actually it was not 
holding the line because cheaper merchan- 
dise was being made at the old prices, new 
manufacturers were allowed new and higher 
ceilings than the old producers, and many 
people were patronizing the black markets at 
much higher prices. 

The action of Congress indicates that the 
OPA is on its way out. Its passing probably 
will be more gradual than the hot-headed at- 
titude of Congress would seem to indicate. 
OPA will have to go when supply begins to 
catch up with demand. The answer to our 
problem is not a permanent OPA. The an- 
swer is more and more production and when 
OPA interferes with that production it is 
hopelessly wrong. 
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Food Plank for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in a Nation-wide essay contest 
conducted by a business institution of 
Minneapolis, Minn., entitled “Food Plank 
for Peace,” Hugh Lewis, student of the 
Hubbard High School, of Hubbard, Tex., 
in my congressional district, has been 
selected as one of the two Texas winners. 

The essay of this young man is So ex- 
cellent and deals with a subject so vitally 
important, not only in the United States 
but throughout the world at this time, 
that under leave granted I submit same 
herewith. 

Surely feeding the hungry of the world 
and preventing mass starvation is one of 
the responsibilities of the American peo- 
ple at this time and this high school stu- 
dent, in a logical and convincing manner 
points out the necessity for such assist- 
ance and its relation to the future peace 
of the world. 


A FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE 


(By Hugh Lewis, Hubbard High School, 
Hubbard, Tex.) 


To a steadily greater degree we have 
watched the modern world become a single 
community. It is for this reason that we 
in the United States are interested in the 
welfare of foreign peoples. 

In attempting to answer the question, 
Should America help Europe and Asia to 
recover from economic paralysis? let us first 
bear in mind the extremity of conditions in 
foreign countries. 

Throughout nearly all of Europe there is 
severe, and in many places unbearable, hun- 
ger and exposure. In Asia the crisis is worse. 
In Chungking people are dropping dead in 
the streets, and millions of the Chinese are 
expected to die within a few months. 

From the standpoint of humanitarianism 
and the American policy of world friendship, 
we cannot doubt what the answer to our 
question will be. Neither can we doubt that 
what we face is actually a world crisis and 
that we, the richest nation in the world, 
possess the greatest power to deal with it. 

Too, the extremity of the situation empha- 
sizes certain selfish arguments for American 
leadership in the relief and rehabilitation of 
hard-pressed and destitute countries: 

1. Its value to us in foreign trade: The 
sooner the welfare of the peoples of war-torn 
countries is insured, the sooner they can 
reestablish industry and increase their pro- 
duction for export. Then not only can we 
import more goods from them, but, since they 
will have more goods to sell, their weaith 
will increase, and their demand for American 
goods will become greater. That means 
greater wealth and employment and less 
chance for economic insecurity in this coun- 
try itself. Also, foreign investments will be 
more secure and more profitable, increasing 
from another source our own production and 
employment. 

2. Its value to world peace: The atomic 
bomb has made imperative farther advance- 
ment toward peace. There are two ways in 
which our leadership in relief and rehabilita- 
tion would aid in that advancement: First, 
the peoples of war-torn countries will not 
forget the utter devastation of the past war 
and with increasing economic security could 
share with us a greater interest in world 
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peace. Until starvation and extreme suf- 
fering are checked, however, peace will be 
subordinate to survival. Secondly, to aid 
in the recovery of such countries will be to 
gain friendship for America and influence for 
American principles, which will guarantee us 
greater hopes for our own security and pros- 
perity. If, by our abandonment of the policy 
of international cooperation and friendship, 
we do not help them, we shall lose the respect 
of the rest of the world, a loss which we can- 
not afford. 

The practice of humanitarianism and world 
cooperation will be encouraged among all 
nations by the participation of peoples in a 
policy of mutual aid in recovery from war 
and want, a participation in which we can 
share the fullest part. I believe that in the 
hope of national prosperity and national and 
world security, reason, as well as American 
principles, stands in favor of our aid to the 
nations impoverished by war. 





Letter of Robert E. Hannegan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Mcy 6, 1946 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am inserting a letter received from 
the Honorable Robert E. Hannegan, of 
the Democratic National Committee, in 
response to a letter that I wrote to him a 
few days ago: 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, April 29, 1946. 
Hon. WALTER K. GRANGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GRANGER: I was very 
happy to receive your nice letter of April 19 
with reference to the recent caucus called 
by the Democratic majority in the House. 

I assure you at no time did the national 
committee have any intention of engaging 
in a purge, nor will it do so while I am chair- 
man. But we are vitally interested in seeing 
that our party’s pledges are kept to the peo- 
ple who have constantly returned our party 
to office since 1930, and only by doing so can 
we continue to earn the gratitude of the 
majority of the American people. 

I want you to know that I very sincerely 
appreciate your writing me as you did and 
you may be assured of our continued coopera- 
tion and pleasant relations at all times. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Bos HANNEGAN. 





Food for Famine Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following famine 
statement issued by the administrative 
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board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference: 


WASHINGTON, May 4.—The text of the fam- 
ine statement issued by the administrative 
board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference was as follows: 

“Famine is killing millions of people. Its 
victims, weakened in body and in spirit, in- 
crease in number each day. We who know 
not the pangs of hunger must hearken to the 
pitiful cries of our brothers in Christ. Self- 
discipline and self-denial on our part will 
save countless lives. 

“From our overflowing granaries, yea, from 
what we wantonly waste, we can do much to 
relieve their utter destitution. Bread must 
become for us a holy thing; for it means life 
to a multitude of God’s children. 

“Mindful of this dire need, the bishops of 
our country are appealing to the faithful to 
give unstintingly in the campaign for food 
for the children of Europe and the Far East 
during the week, beginning on Mother’s Day, 
May 12. We are confident that the response 
will be a fitting testimony of Christlike love 
for our neighbors in need. 

“Moreover, we earnestly urge our fellow 
Americans to heed the plea of our Govern- 
ment to release their reserve stores of wheat 
that the hungry may eat. 

“Relief of hunger is indeed the pressing 
need of the moment. We know that the 
shortage of food is due in large measure to 


the terribie devastation wrought by war. 


Yet, thinking men will not limit their vision 
to this fact. They will look beyond to find 
deeper causes for the chaos that now afflicts 
suffering humanity. 

“Europe’s misery has been aggravated by 
moral and economic disorders that could 
have been prevented. Undue delay in reach- 
ing peace settlements has fostered instability 
and paralyzed reconstruction. 

“Eastern or ‘bread’ Europe has been arti- 
ficially walled off from Western Europe. 
Multitudes of civilians and prisoners of war 
have been deported and degraded into forced 
labor unworthy of human beings. 

“Occupying soldiery, living off the land, are 
consuming already depleted food stores. 
Great masses of unfortunate people have 
been stripped of their goods and then driven 
like cattle from their native soil into strange 
areas where they are homeless, helpless and 
friendless. Inevitably, famine breeds fear 
and unrest; and unrest jeopardizes the hope 
of peace for which mankind is longing. 

“Justice cries out against these violations 
of the moral order. There can be no peace 
while they endure. Injustice is the helpmate 
of famine and their offspring is chaos. 

“Order among men and nations can come 
only from the practice of justice and mercy 
in human relations. The moral order set 
down by the Maker of the universe is the 
only charter given to men whereby they may 
find peace and seturity.” 


Radio and the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Fred Brenckman, from the National 
Grange Monthly: 


RADIO AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST—SOaAP OPERAS 
AND ADVERTISING CHATTER CROWD SUSTAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS OFF THE AIR 


(By Fred Brenckman) 


Preliminary reports made to the Federal 
Communications Commission indicate that 
the four major radio networks of the country 
during 1945 had revenues from the sale of 
radio time aggregating $128,533,000. This 
refers to the earnings of the National, the 
American, the Mutual, and the Columbia 
broadcasting systems. If the revenues of all 
networks and radio stations were included, 
the total would be in the neighborhood of 
$300,000,000. 

While every well disposed person should be 
glad to see the radio broadcasters prosper, 
the conviction is growing throughout the 
country that the radio is being commercial- 
ized to an extent that is entirely unwar- 
ranted. 

To put it mildly, there is too much “adver- 
tising chatter” and too many soap operas, 
but not enough “sustaining” programs, with 
educational, religious, labor, agricultural, 
and civic organizations getting due recogni- 
tion. 

TWENTY-SIX TO ONE 


Granting that those who are engaged in 
radio broadcasting have an investment upon 
which they have a right to expect reasonable 
dividends, the fact remains that the listening 
public also has an investment, which the 
Federal Communications Commission esti- 
mates is 26 times higher than that of the 
broadcasters. Here are the figures, and they 
are convincing: 

Original cost to the public of 53,800,000 
receivers manufactured during the 8-year pe- 
riod prior to December 31, 1944, $2,078,000,000. 

Original cost of all tangible broadcast prop- 
erty to licensees of all stations and networks, 
as of December 31, 1944, $82,997,650. 

Excess of public investment over industry 
investment in tangible broadcast property, 
$1,995,002,350. 

No argument is needed to prove that with- 
out the investment which the public has 
made for radio sets, the broadcasting facili- 
ties of the stations and networks would be 
as useless as an automobile without wheels. 

It follows, therefore, that the public has 
rights which the broadcasters would do well 
to respect. It should be clearly recognized 
by all concerned that nobody has a vested 
interest in the air, because the air is common 
property. All radio stations are licensed for 
a period of not more than 3 years. At the 
expiration of that period the licensee, if he 
wishes to remain in business, must make ap- 
plication for the renewal of his license. The 
standard governing the granting of licenses 
is public interest, convenience, or necessity. 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


On April 10, 1945, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission announced that it pro- 
posed to follow a policy calling for a more 
detailed review of broadcast station perform- 
ance when passing upon applications for 
license renewals. 

During the previous months, Paul A. Por- 
ter, then chairman of the FCC, set forth the 
need for such a policy in an address to the 
National Association of Broadcasters. He 
said: 

“Briefly, the facts are these: An applicant 
seeks a construction permit for a new station 
and in his application makes the usual rep- 
resentations as to the type of service he pro- 
poses. These representations include specific 
pledges that time will be made available for 
civic, educational, agricultural and other pub- 
lic service programs. 

“The station is constructed and begins 
operations. Subsequently the licensee asks 
for a 3-year renewal, and the record clearly 
shows that he has not fulfilled the promise 
made to the Commission when he received 
the original grant. The Commission has in 
the past, for a variety of reasons, including 
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limitations of staff, automatically renewed 
these licenses, even in cases where there is 
@ vast disparity between promises and per- 
formance.” 

Continuing, Mr. Porter threw out a warn- 
ing that it will pay broadcasters to heed. 

“We have under consideration at the pres- 
ent time,” said he, “a procedure whereby 
promises will be compared with performance. 
I think the industry is entitled to know our 
concern in this matter and should be in- 
formed that there is pending before the Com- 
mission staff proposals which are designed 
to strengthen renewal procedures and give 
the Commission a more definite picture of 
the station’s overall operation when the 
license comes up for renewal.” 

In accordance with this anouncement, a 
procedure involving more detailed review of 
renewal applications was instituted in April 
1945. 

In other words, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is keeping a watchful eye 
on radio stations throughout the country to 
see that the licensees live up to their promises 
to give a proper proportion of time to “sus- 
taining” programs. 


FUNCTIONS OF SUSTAINING PROGRAMS 


“The carrying of sustaining programs,” says 
the Commission in a recent report, “has al- 
ways been deemed one aspect of broadcast 
operations in the public interest. Sustaining 
programs perform a five-fold function in (a) 
maintaining an over-all program balance, (b) 
providing time for programs inappropriate 
for sponsorship, (c) providing time for pro- 
grams serving particular minority tastes and 
interests, (d) providing time for nonprofit 
organizations—religious, civic, agricultural, 
labor, educational, etc.,.and (e) providing 
time for experiment and for unfettered ar- 
tistic self-expression.” 

The report of the Commission very properly 
sets forth that if sustaining programs are to 
perform their traditional functions in the 
American system of broadcasting, they must 
be broadcast at hours when the public is 
awake and listening. It follows, therefore, 
that the time devoted to sustaining programs 
should be reasonably distributed among var- 
ious segments of the broadcast day. 


REJECTING NETWORK PROGRAMS 


It has frequently happened during the past 
few years that when one of the networks puts 
on a sustaining program, most of the stations 
affliated with it refuse to carry it, devoting 
their time to local commercial programs. 

For example, on a given day the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Country Journal, one 
of the most popular farm programs on the 
air, was carried by 53 stations affiliated with 
the system and rejected by 83. 

During the progress of the war, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. carried a program 
dramatizing current books relating to the 
war. A check on a certain date showed that 
this program was carried by 52 NBC stations 
and rejected by 61. 

The NBC also had a program called Labor 
for Victory, which brought authoritative 
speakers to discuss labor’s part in the war 
effort. These programs were produced by 
the American Federation of Labor alternat- 
ing with the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. On a certain day in April 2 years 
ago, this program was carried by 35 NBC 
stations and rejected by 104. 

No figures have been available from the 
Blue Network, now the American Broadcast- 
ing Co., to show how many of its stations 
rejected sustaining programs put on by that 
network. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has this to say on the subject: 

“The extent to which network sustaining 
programs have been neglected is well illus- 
trated by this failure of the Blue Network 
even to determine whether or not its sus- 
taining programs were being carried.” 














































































The truth is that the broadcasters have 
grown so callous and neglectful of their duty 
to the public, so greedy for gain, that many 
stations are now devoting from 80 to 80 per- 
cent of their time on Sundays to commercial 
advertising. 


AGRICULTURE FARES BADLY 


Agriculture, the fundamental industry of 
the country, has fared badly at the hands 
of the broadcasting interests during the past 
few years. 

For many years the National Broadcasting 
Co. had as one of its most popular fea- 
tures the National Farm and Home Hour. 
For 5 days a week this hour was given over to 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and on Saturdays the several national farm 
organizations alternated in putting on the 
program. Under this arrangement each of 
the farm organizations was given an hour 
once a month on the air. To enliven its 
programs the National Grange regularly had 
the United Stdtes Army Band, which was 
given nearly haif of the time. To show that 
this feature was appreciated, not only in this 
country, but in Canada, a poll conducted by 
the Toronto Star disclosed that the Army 
Band was the most popular musical organiza- 
tion on the air in the Dominion. 

However, early in 1942, the Natiorial Broad- 
casting Co. cut the National Farm and 
Home Hour down to 30 minutes, explaining 
that it was the purpose of the company to 
give the other 30 minutes to the Government 
for war purposes. About 6 months later, the 
Farm and Home Hour was entirely abolished. 

Under present arrangements the farm or- 
ganizations as such get practically no recog- 
nition from the radio networks, although 
every station was licensed with the under- 
standing that it would give a due allotment 
of time to agriculture along with other 
groups in discharging its public service re- 
sponsibilities. 

While agriculture gets less recognition on 
the air than any other segment of our popu- 
lation of comparable size and importance 
other groups are also given but a niggardly 
allotment of time on a sustaining basis. 

Every sensible person Knows very well that 
without advertising revenues the broad- 
casters would not be able to stay in business, 
and an industry that is properly financed can 
naturally serve the public more effectively 
than would otherwise be the case. 


BALANCE SHEETS TELL STORY 


But that the broadcasting interests could 
deal more generously with the public and 
still get a good return on their investment 
is indicated by their own balance sheets. 

During 1944, the last year for which com- 
plete figures are available, the total revenues 
of all networks and radio stations amounted 
to $275,298,611, after deducting $41,303,215, 
which was paid out in the form of commis- 
sions to regularly established agencies and 
brokers. . 

Total broadcast expenses amounted to 
$185,025,760, giving the industry net earnings 
of $90,272,851 before the payment of Federal 
income taxes. 

No one can dispute the fact that this was 
@ generous return for 1 year’s operations on 
a total investment of less than $83,090,000. 





San Francisco Bay Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, on April 15, 
1946, the House unanimously passed 
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House Resolution 529, which I introduced 
on February 20, 1946, calling for the ap- 
pointment of a joint Army-Navy board 
to hold hearings, investigate, and re- 
port to Congress on the feasibility and 
need of a bridge from the city of San 
Francisco to Bay Farm Island on the 
eastern shores, or continental side, of 
San Francisco Bay, or a system of dams 
and causeways as provided in the so- 
called Reber plan. 

One of the greatest values of such a 
bridge wil] be the additional link it will 
provide in connecting the great number 
of military and naval establishments lo- 
cated in the area as a part of our future 
national defense. 

But aside from this, there is an urgent 
need—an imperative need—for early ap- 
proval of such a project to meet the con- 
tinuously increasing traffic requirements 
for proper highway facilities between 
San Francisco and the east side of San 
Francisco Bay. That the present single 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge is 
wholly inadequate to meet even present- 
day requirements is forcefully indicated 
in a recent editorial appearing in the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I invite attention to the follow- 
ing editorial to which I have referred: 


ANOTHER BAY BRIDGE-—-EASTER TRAFFIC JAM ON 
OAKLAND SPAN SHOWS NEED FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION OF AN ADDITIONAL CROSSING 


The last holiday week end (Easter) pro- 
duced a jam of autos on the San Francisco- 
Oakland bay bridge which experienced high- 
way patrol officers regarded as the heaviest 
in the history of the span. Autos were 
backed up almost to Richmond, and, at times, 
barely were able to move. 

We can expect this sort of thing to occur 
with increasing frequency from now on, im- 
peding traffic and aggravating the hazards 
of highway travel—to say nothing of the 
wear and tear upon the patience of thousands 
of motorists. 

Nobody who uses the present bridge will 
question the fact that it now is called upon, 
at peak traffic periods, to handle more vehicles 
than it can comfortably and efficiently ac- 
commodate. 

It is pertinent to call attention now to 
the fact that Representative RicHarp J. 
Wetcu, of San Francisco, has offered a reso- 
lution calling for the appointment of a joint 
Army-Navy board to investigate the nced for 
another bridge across the bay, and that the 
House of Representatives has voted unani- 
mously in favor of Congressman WELCH's 
proposal. 

Wetcu has suggested study either of a 
bridge extending from San Francisco, in the 
vicinity of Hunters Point, to Bay Farm Island 
on the East Bay side, or of the principles of 
the so-called Reber plan calling for a system 
of dams and causeways. 

Congress acted despite an adverse report 
from the Navy Department. Acting Secretary 
W. John Kenney signed a report in which it 
was suggested that the Navy’s objections, 
originally set forth in 1941, not only still held 
good but were even more valid because of the 
increased Navy activity in the bay area. 

The House, as demonstrated by its vote on 
the Welch resolution, thinks otherwise. We 
agree. We believe that another bay crossing, 
far from interfering with national defense 
(we will presume, for the sake of argument, 
that the Navy is thinking in the larger, long- 
range terms of national defense and not bas- 
ing its viewpoint on any selfish interest in 
pet projects) will improve it. 

Another crossing would improve facilities 
for transporting m2n and materials; it would 
ease the construction of the transportation 
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bottleneck caused by any bridge, by its very 
nature; caused by the present bottleneck; 
and it would add just that much more in the 
way of communications lines. 

The Army and Navy most certainly have 
nothing to lose by giving this subject serious 
and open-minded study. 

We believe that an honest and intelligent 
inquiry into the idea will convince the armed 
services they have much to gain from another 
bay crossing. 

And, most assuredly, the civilian public, in 
its peacetime activities of commerce and 
pleasure, would benefit vastly from another 
crossing. The Army and Navy, which after 
all are creatures of the American public, 
should bear this in mind. To this end, they 
should respond favorably to the Welch reso- 
lution. 





Broaden the Social Security Act—Increase 
Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD 0. McCOWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. McCOWEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement has been made to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
for its consideration in connection with 
the broadening of the Social Security 


Act: 


At this time I desire to make a statement 
in reference to the Social Security Act. Many 
constituents of mine are deeply interested 
in seeing the Social Security Act amended 
so as to include a larger number of the people 
in the older age brackets. Many persons 
now in employment are not protected. Some 
statistics seem to indicate that about two 
out of every five jobs in the United States 
are excluded from OASI although about 
70,000,000 individuals have wage credits, but 
less than 40,000,000 have an insured status. 
It would seem, therefore, that a greater num- 
ber of persons should be covered than now ex- 
ists under the present law. A good many 
arguments could be given to justify old-age 
benefits from social security at the age of 
55, and I should like to see the age lowered 
to 60, if 55 will mot be considered. May I 
urge your attention to and favorable con- 
sideration of a broadening of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 





A Doctrine for Modern Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOWELL STOCKMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in the 
REcorD a speech of the Honorable Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., delivered on Saturday, 
April 27, in Portland, Oreg., before the 
State convention of the Young Republi- 
can Federation of Oregon. I heard this 
speech when it was given and it aroused 
such favorable comment that I wish to 
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place it in the Recorp and make it avail- 
It is 


able for all Members of Congress. 
as follows: 


It is a real pleasure to come here to the 
Pacific coast to address this fine Republican 
gathering. When your able Senator MorsE 
invited me to come I was eager to accept for 
many reasons. First, because of my high 
regard for him. I do not need to tell you 
that he has won an outstanding position in 
the Senate because of his independence, his 
forward-looking approach to our current 
problems and the courage with which he 
battles for his convictions. With his col- 
league, Senator Corpon, Oregon is well repre- 
sented. Then there was another reason, 
which springs from the deep attachment 
which I had for the late Senator Charles L. 
McNary. When I first came to the Senate at 
the age of 34 he befriended me and helped me 
in more ways than I can possibly enumerate. 
He had sure political wisdom, deep love of 
country and a wonderful capacity for friend- 
ship. I shall always remember him and, to 
come now to his home State of Oregon, 

‘which he served so long and with such 
loyalty, gratifies me deeply. 

To one who has within the last few months 
returned from Europe, there is something 
deeply satisfying—and wonderful—about a 
gathering like this one tonight. There are 
so many contrasts. One very obvious one is 
that tonight we are warm and have plenty 
to eat. In Europe very few buildings are 
heated; coal is so scarce that electric light is 
rationed, and food is a terrible problem for 
millions of sickly, tired, and emaciated peo- 
ple. Those are a few of the differences—the 
materialistic ones. 

There are other contrasts. Here we are 
among friends. We greet each other with 
smiles. In many places abroad the expres- 
sions on people’s faces are those of worry, 
sadness, or hate—hate which springs frorh 
new Causes as well as from the inherited bru- 
talities of centuries. Over there you see 
hatreds stemming from the fact that you 
speak a different language or that you wor- 
ship in a different faith or that you live in a 
different region or that you belong to a dif- 
ferent social class—they are hatreds which 
weaken, debilitate, and rend society. We 
Americans, thank heaven, are not torn by 
these violent hatreds. We have been able to 
work together and build together, and, yes, 
in this war die together, on the common 
ground that we were Americans. Indeed we 
are not perfect and there is much to be done. 
But we have not been shattered by animosi- 
ties springing from race, religion, language, 
region, or class. 

In addition to the material and spiritual 
contrasts between the United States and the 
Old World, there are political contrasts, 
which interest us especially tonight. In Eu- 
rope, countless people dare not call their souls 
their own. They have lived in constant fear 
under an oppressive dictatorship in which 
the government was supreme. No one could 
criticize the government. We now know that 
it is a great weakness not to be able to criti- 
cize the government. In fact, Hitler might 
have been more successful if there had been 
an independent agency which could criticize 
his mistakes. Under our system we retain 
the power to criticize ourselves. We have 
our Congress, which is free to criticize and 
restrain the Executive. And we have our 
two-party system in which the party which 
is out of power restrains the other. 

That is where you and Icome in. We are 
not only Republicans; we are actively inter- 
ested Republicans. Otherwise we would not 
be here. It is not necessary to tell you that 
your participation in Government is impor- 
tant. But when you have been in coun- 
tries where it would mean immediate death 
or torture {nm a concentration camp to be- 
long to an opposition party, it freshens your 
sense of how important it is in our country 
to keep the opposition alive and how vital it 


is for us as the active members of the oppo- 
sition to understand this one thing: 

That the reason why democratic govern- 
ment exists here, although it has disappeared 
in so much of Europe, is because in this 
country democracy, broadly speaking, has 
been able to translate the aims and aspira- 
tions of the rank and file of the people into 
deeds; whereas in much of the old world 
it was not able to do so. 

This means that we, as Republicans, must 
always remember that we exist to promote 
the aspirations of the rank and file of the 
people. We do not exist in order to cater 
to the ambitions of any minority or vested 
interest no matter how powerful it may ap- 
pear to be. We must in the future, as in the 
days of our great past, be a popular party— 
a party of the people. As Lincoln said, 
“This country with its institutions belongs to 
the people who inhabit it.” If we forget 
that fact and seek to make our party the 
private preserve of a small few, we simply 
find ourselves faced with the practical fact 
that we can nominate, but cannot elect. 
And on the higher ground of patriotism and 
principle we would be untrue to everything 
for which the Republican Party really stands. 

We know, therefore, that the American 
people, regardless of party, more than ever 
before believe in the need for a two-party 
system. Those who have seen foreign coun- 
tries during this war are especially aware of 
it. And there are many independents who 
belong to no party who will tell you that a 
two-party system is essential to effective 
popular government. 

We also know that the American people, 
regardless of party, have no use at all for the 
outdated, stale kind of narrow. partisanship— 
the kind in which you “point with pride” 
and “view with alarm”; the kind in which 
your side has all the virtues ani the other 
side has all the faults. People know that 
that’s bunk. They know that political con- 
tests are not sporting events, but are clashes 
involving not only the bread and butter, but, 
in this day of atomic bombs, the very lives 
of the men, women, and children of America. 

We can, therefore, in this spirit, give the 
other party credit for having a public pro- 
gram which contains many good intentions. 
It has proclaimed certain broad goals which 
conform to age-old human aspirations, Full 
employment, care of the sick and of the 
aged, provision for the veteran, the allaying 
of industrial unrest, the avoidance of ruinous 
inflation, and a military establishment which 
will effectively discourage and repel aggres- 
sion—these are all sound objectives. But 
no political party, Democrat or Republican, 
has a copyright on the proposition that it 
opposes sin and defends virtue. 

This proposition may seem obvious, but 
there seem to be persoris who are satisfied 
with a resounding declaration written in 
ringing words and never-deek to see how 
the declarations are being carried out. It is 
a sort of split personality, with the words 
going bravely in one direction and the 
deeds—if any—going nowhere at all. That 
type of claptrap may not have been dan- 
gerous in bygone days, but it won’t do today. 
Yet there are still many in high places who 
haven’t awakened to this fact. 

It isn’t enough for a public official just to 
come out for a bill with an appealing label 
on it. When he’s done that he’s only just 
begun to fight. It isn’t enough to say: 
“I’m for full employment” or “I’m for doing 
something about housing” or “I’m for a good 
military establishment.” If that were all 
there were to it, the job of being a political 
leader would be easy. We all know that 
there is much more to it than that. A real 
leader must learn the views of others, strive 
to meet their objections and actually direct 
while appearing to obey. We do not, there- 
fore, criticize those in power for giving verbal 
advocacy to a program of full employment, 
care of the sick and aged, provision for the 
veteran and effective national defense. In 
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fact we agree with the purpose of this pro- 
gram. We criticize the lack of effective 
leadership, the bungling, the inability to 
get things done. We say that they don’t go 
far enough with their own program. 

And we know some of the reasons for it. 
We know that the Democratic Party is hope- 
lessly divided between a group of southern 
leaders, on the one hand, who are animated 
by a sunset philosophy with overtones of 
bourbonism, and certain northern leaders, 
on the other, who, recklessly attempting to 
shout with the loudest crowd, will try any- 
thing once—with vast indifference to the 
practical and humanitarian consequences. 
How can you expect effective and progressive 
public action under those all too well known 
circumstances? Of course we Republicans 
don’t always agree among ourselves. It’s 
healthy that we shouldn’t. But the schism 
in the Democratic Party is something spe- 
cial which far transcends a normal differ- 
ence of opinion. 

That disunity in the Democratic Party is 
one reason for the failure to achieve con- 
structive action. There are others. I sug- 
gest that an unwillingness to go for advice 
outside of a small circle of old, regular-party 
wheel horses is another reason. Governing 
this country is a complex business. Those 
who govern need all the good advice they can 
get from our huge reservoir of talent. Yet is 
the Government at Washington today using 
this reservoir of talent? It is not. In fact 
the vast aggregation of able men who worked 
in Washington, regardless of party, during 
the war is leaving the Capitol in droves. 
Mr. Ickes is not the only one. Their services 
apparently are not wanted just when they 
are critically needed. I do not speak of the 
shocking Pauley episode, destructive of one’s 
faith in the integrity of government. It is 
yet another reason why the, machine in 
Washington has broken down. 

Regardless of party, Americans can agree, 
therefore, that the stated aims of the Ad- 
ministration are aims which the human race 
has always applauded. 

Regerdless of party, Americans can agree 
that the party in power has almost com- 
pletely failed to carry them out and there- 
fore, by the great test of effectiveness, has 
failed. 

Regardless of party, Americans will agree 
in condemning bungling, indecision, igno- 
rance and a failure to take the long view. By 
the same token they will deplore the un- 
willingness to take competent advice. 

From any standpoint you are driven to the 
conclusion that the party in power was ut- 
terly unprepared for this postwar era. 

So much by way of preface, to clear the 
ground. Having talked about the party in 
power, let's talk about the Republicans’. How 
would we act if we were in power? For one 
thing we would call on the best brains in the 
country to help us run the Government. 

But what about Republican doctrine? 
What is our body of principle, our guiding 
ethic? We all hear a lot about this. I 
know many Republicans who think that our 
choice is between trying to outdeal the New 
Deal on the one hand or standing for what 
they call “the fundamental rights of the 
individual” on the other. I have read a 
letter which is being circulated rather widely 
these days which says: “I believe the Re- 
publican Party should take a firm stand on 
one side of the street or the other, and, as 
the left side is pretty well occupied by the 
New Deal, the only room available is on the 
right side of the street.” I differ with that 
version of republicanism. 

If we are restricted to these two alterna- 
tives, I feel sorry for the Republican Party— 
and the Democratic Party. And I would feel 
particularly sorry for the United States of 
America, We would be in the military sit- 
uation of troops caught in a tunnel—they 
could only go either north or south and in 
either direction the machine guns would get 
them. 
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Fortunately, we are not shackled and lim- 
ited by merely having the choice between a 
will-o’-the-wisp new dealism on the one hand 
and an inert assertion of individual rights 
on the other. We have plenty of room for 
maneuver and—to continue the military sim- 
ile—plenty of opportunities to go around 
the flank. We confront a rich variety of 
opportunities and do not have to choose 
partners between the advocates of destruc- 
tion and the fighters of desperate rear-guard 
actions. 

To be sure, we do uphold the “fundamental 
rights of the individual”—yes. We do so 
more enthusiastically and more effectively 
than any other party. But it would be sterile 
and inert to stop there. We recognize the 
importance of using government effectively 
to deal with matters which can only be 
dealt with—or which can best be dealt with— 
by government. 

The fundamental cleavage between our 
two major parties lies in this fact: That there 
is the widest kind of difference between 
favoring social legislation as a supplement to 
your economy and favoring governmental 
action as your chief source of jobs. In seek- 
ing the universally acclaimed goal of full em- 
ployment, for example, we would proceed on 
the theory that the best way to get it is 
through a dynamic. economy which creates 
large-scale production. We say that because 
we think it is the quickest and easiest way to 
spread lots of good jobs throughout the land. 
We think it is a much better way than by 
Government-made work programs—although 
we wculd not hesitate to use the power of 
Government to combat depressions if one 
should ever come again. We are for all types 
of social legislation on a decent, generous, 
and efficient basis—but we do not place our 
chief reliance on it as a producer of well 
being for the American people. In New Eng- 
land the Republicans in the days following 
the Civil War invented much of the social 
legislation which is now standard throughout 
the country. But we believe in it as a mat- 
ter of humanitarian justice, as a matter of 
decency, as a device with which to fill in the 
chinks which our dynamic economy does not 
reach. We do not contemplate that it can 
possibly become a substitute for large-scale 
production as a creator of jobs and pzos- 
perity. 

We don't think it can. And we don’t 
think it should. Because when every person 
in the country depends on the Government 
for his living, democracy is thereby assassi- 
nated, freedom is gone, and the arrival of the 
dictator is just around the corner. So-called 
socialism, in which the government is 
benevolently depicted as the provider of all 
jobs, usually precedes the dictator. Remem- 
ber that in Germany the official name of 
Hitler's party was the National Socialist 
Party. Figure it out for yourself. If you're 
employed by the government and you quar- 
rel with your employer and get fired, where 
are you going to go for another job? In our 
country there are lots of different employers 
and you can shop around among them all. 
But if all jobs are controlled by the govern- 
ment you're out in the cold completely. 
What happens to your political liberty then? 

That is why we do not enthuse about any 
attempt to make the people believe that the 
Government can, by itself, promise or guar- 
antee prosperity. We don’t think it can in 
the first place. And in the second place, we 
don’t think it should because this would 
mean the end of freedom and democracy. 

And our whole domestic program—every- 
thing we say or do—must be seen in that 
light—in the faith that a man’s economic 
condition is inextricably tied up with his 
political lberty; that the way he earns his 
living is the foundation upon which is built 
his freedom to choose his government, to 
Speak his mind, and to worship in the faith 
of his fathers. 


That is why we advocate an end to deficit 
spending, the elimination of duplication in 
the bureaus of the Government, the removal 
of unnecessary persons from the pay roll, the 
balancing of the budget, the elimination 
of much of our present bureaucracy, an or- 
derly system of organizing the retirement 
cf the debt, and a complete audit of all our 
commitments, foreign and domestic. We 
advocate these things because we know that 
a waste of the people’s money in the Gov- 
ernment creates business uncertainty and 
discourages the creation of new business. 

That is why we favor an encouragement of 
world trade and close American support of 
the UN because our free system can exist so 
much better in a peaceful and prosperous 
world. 

That is why we defend labor’s right to 
strike and labor’s and capital’s joint obliga- 
tion to realize their responsibilities as the 
two key figures in our system of free enter- 
prise. A prchibition of strikes would lead 
to forced labor and an equally rapid de- 
struction of capitalism and democracy. But 
it is equally certain*that Government must 
effectively take the lead in steps to allay 
industrial unrest and that it must be done 
on a broad, thorough, deliberate, and non- 
partisan basis. The task has never even 
been attempted in this way. 

In this time of international turmoil we 
are uncertain and ignorant of many things. 
We must think and talk with restraint, dis- 
trust propaganda, and suspend judgment. 
We must in every possible way strengthen 
the UN. ut of one thing we can be sure. 
And that is: That pending the arrival of 
world disarmament and world government, a 
strong America is our best security. No for- 
eign policy can be stronger than the national 
strength behind it. As General Eisenhower 
said, “Our armed forces have but one pur- 
pose—to discourage or to repel aggression.” 
This means Army, Navy, and Air Forces—yes. 
It means full industrial production on the 
home front—yes. Those are two ways for a 
nation to be strong. 

But, above all, it means enthusiastic faith 
in our way of living and doing—in the 
validity of the American dream. Let me ask: 
Have we forgotten those words of thunder 
which proclaimed the self-evident truth that 
“all men are created equal and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights and that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness”? Have we 
forgotten that “to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men”? Are 
there many Americans who don’t know that 
these lines are from the Declaration of In- 
dependence? Do we make fun of them and 
say they are old-fashioned? Then we no 
longer understand America—her past per- 
formance, her future promise, and her mirac- 
ulous intertwining of economic, political, 
and religious freedom. For this faith in the 
American dream is our first line of defense 
and the armature of all the defense lines 
which follow. 

So it is that this question of a free econ- 
omy is the touchstone to everything—to 
material wealth, to individual freedom along 
economic, political, and spiritual lines and to 
the vast deadly issue of war and peace. It is 
no party question, the possession of no fac- 
tion. No manufacturer and no labor leader 
has any copyright’ on it. Neither has any 
politician. Because it involves everything 
which the American people hold dear, it is 
at the highest pinnacle of all our public ques- 
tions and is broad enough in its scope to in- 
clude all our people. 

“All our people”—that is what is needed. 
Look at our recent history in terms of our 
national unity. Look at the disunity in the 
United States and in the Hawaiian Islands at 
the moment of Pearl Harbor. What a price 
we paid for division at that time. Then 
came the tremendous teamwork of the war. 
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Colossal unity on the home front, in facto- 
ries, on farms, and in the halls of Congress. 
There was stupendous unity on the fighting 
fronts—everyone selflessly overlooking his 
personal angle for the common cause. Then 
the war stopped and the unity disappeared in 
thin air. You see what has been happen- 
ing. Supposing we had the same faith and 
the same unity which existed here during the 
war. Supposing we agreed that we would all 
of us leave no stone unturned to make a re- 
sounding success of our great expanding, 
competitive American system of individual 
initiative with its independent workmen, its 
private capital, and its sure promise of social 
justice. Do any of you doubt that we could 
put it across? And do any of you doubt tnat 
such an economic system would richly and 
generously reward every single man, woman, 
and child in this country and be of lasting 
and growing value to the world? 

You and I know the answers to these ques- 
tions. So in his innermost heart does every 
American. There need be no delay. There is 
no excuse for doubt or discouragement. Only 
a touch of the right leadership is required for 
the United States to resume its onward 
march. For it is our free competitive eco- 
nomic system, interwoven with our free po- 
litical system, which preserves our sources of 
inner spiritual strength and which has made 
America the great oasis in the world Sahara, 
and the hope of humanity everywhere. 

There is the challenge and there is the 


opportunity confronting the Republican 
Party. 





Stalin Wars on the Pope 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
the REcorpD an article which I read in the 
May 4 issue of the Washington Times- 
Herald, and found of deep interest. I 
believe it provides “food for thought” for 
anyone interested in the future of de- 
mocracy, and that should include all of 
us. Incidentally, a check into Who’s Who 
in America will prove that Father Par- 
sons, S. J., the author, is well qualified 
from every standpoint—education, back- 
ground, and integrity—to speak out on 
this subject. Perhaps some of you have 
read his book, Which Way Democracy. 


STALIN WARRING ON POFE, SAYS FATHER PARSONS 


A war on the Pope and the Catholic church 
has been declared by Joseph Stalin to further 
his program of world communism with Soviet 
Russia at its head, Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., 
of Catholic University, asserted yesterday 

The priest, addressing the First Friday 
Club at its monthly luncheon at the Willard 
Hotel, said that Russia has infiltrated into 
every country on the globe but finds itself 
opposed at every hand by Catholic influences 

“Although the Red _  steamroller ha 
smashed in all countries adjacent to its 
boundaries, the Soviets are doomed to failure 
unless the minds and souls of men in these 
nations surrender to Communist reasoning 

“For this reason,” he said, “Stalin has de- 
clared war on the Pope and the Catholic 
church.” 

Father Parsons said that several parties are 
competing in Russia for supremacy, one of 
which, under Molotov, is aimed at world 
revolution, while another and the strongest, 
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under Litvinov, wants to build a powerful 
state. The latter, he added, would get along 
amicably with capitalistic nations. 


LE 


The Genesis of the Present Coal Strike 
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Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
men are hearing from back home these 
days. A flood of letters and telegrams 
are pouring into the office of each Con- 
gressman asking why the Congress does 
not do something to curb the power of 
John L. Lewis. I answer my mail on this 
subject, as follows: 


DEAR MR. : Thank you for your wire 
of May 5 relative to the present coal strike. 

The Congress has no police powers. It 
has no way to enforce the laws that are on 
the statute books. The enforcement power, 
under our Constitution, comes under the 
jurisdiction of the executive branch of the 
Government, and is centered in the President. 

The Congress is a legislative body and as 
such is responsible for making the laws. 
The House of Representatives in the past 5 
years has passed four different bills (the last 
one being the Case bill which passed the 
House on February 7, 1946) which would 
have corrected many of the present labor 
troubles and excesses, and would have made 
labor responsible for its acts. These bills 
were sent to the Senate where they were 
pigeonholed as the result of White House 
influence. 

You will, therefore, see that so far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned, it 
has demonstrated at every opportunity its 
willingness to enact legislation to correct the 
present labor evils. I, personally, have voted 
for these measures. President Roosevelt 
threatened to veto any restrictive labor legis- 
lation that was presented to him and Presi- 
dent Truman also threatened to veto the 
Case bill in the form in which it was passed 
by the House. Therefore you can see that 
the Senate has listened to the President 
rather than to the American people. I agree 
with you that it is high time that something 
is done about the situation. I would sug- 
gest that you and your friends lose no time 
in contacting United States Senators who 
have the power to bring corrective labor leg- 
islation to the floor of the Senate and vote 
upon it. Then when the bill is sent to the 
President for his signature we shall know 
whether or not he is as anxious to correct 
the situation as he led the public to believe 
in his January 3 radio address. 

My thoughts and opinions are well known 
on this matter, as you can see by the en- 
closed speech that I made on the floor of the 
House on February 1 of this year. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very sincerely, 
N. M. MASON. 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
present national crisis that John L. Lewis 
has brought about, perhaps we should 
review the causes that led up to the pres- 
ent situation. Mark Sullivan has done 
this job much better than I can in an 
article entitled “Background of the 
Crisis,” carried in today’s issue of the 
Washington Post. I am, therefore, in- 
cluding that article in my remarks and 


recommend it to my colleagues as must 
reading: 


Mr. LEwis’ CHALLENGE 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
BACKGROUND OF THE CRISIS 


Mr. John L. Lewis’ coal strike is a crisis of 
our time. It is related to things which are 
supposed to compose the power of the peo- 
ple, their supremacy over any individual or 
group. These are: The Government, the ad- 
ministration, which at any time carries on 
government, and the public interest. 

With the public interest, Mr. Lewis is 
plainly in conflict. Because of his strike, 
public services are curtailed—railroad travel 
and freight shipments, electric power and 
light. These curtailments in turn ramify 
into other deprivations. Mr. Lewis’ conflict 
with the public interest is flagrant. 

Is Mr. Lewis in formal conflict with the 
administration, which is supposed to de- 
fend the public interest and give effect 
through its supremacy? After this, it is not 
quite possible to say. While President Tru- 
man has publicly called the strike a na- 
tional disaster, we do not know what for- 
mal demand, if any, the administration has 
made upon Mr. Lewis. However, Mr. Lewis 
defied the Roosevelt administration, refused 
to obey orders of its agencies, showed disdain 
for it. Is Mr. Lewis in conflict with gov- 
ernment? He is not in conflict with Con- 
gress, for Congress passed the laws, particu- 
larly the Wagner Labor Relations Act, which 
confers on Mr. Lewis the power to do what 
he is now doing. 

On a former occasion, Mr. Lewis had an 
experience with Government which may ac- 
count in part for some of his self-confidence 
in following his present course. Any pres- 
ent condition has roots in past events. 

In 1937 Mr. Lewis, then head of CIO, con- 
ducted a strike of a CIO union, the United 
Automobile Workers, at Flint, Mich. It was 
a sit-down strike, sensational in itself and 
in the manner in which it was carried on. 

The owners of the plant, the General Mo- 
tors Co., took the ground that the strikers’ 
occupancy of the plant was a violation of 
the law against trespass. It said it would 
not negotiate with the union so long as the 
strikers maintained occupancy of its prem- 
ises. The strikers continued in occupancy. 

General Motors asked the Flint Circuit 
Court to issue a writ of injunction, direct- 
ing the strikers to quit their occupancy of 
the plant. The court issued the writ and 
directed the sheriff to serve it. The sheriff, 
with some difficulty, read the writ to the 
strikers. The strikers booed the sheriff, and 
gave out a message saying, “We have decided 
to stay in the plant.” 

The court, following the steps of legal 
procedure, issued a second writ directing the 
sheriff to evict the strikers. The sheriff 
knew he could not evict several hundred men. 
He asked the Governor of the State, Frank 
Murphy, for help by the National Guard to 
carry out the court’s order. 

To this request, Governor Murph” made 
no reply. Following a different course, say- 
ing he wished to avoid violence, he promoted 
conferences between General Motors and the 
union heads, including Mr. Lewis. General 
Motors, with legal procedure frustrated. 
yielded, and came to agreement with the 
union. Thereupon the sit-down strikers left 
the plant, carrying placards saying “Victory 
is ours.” 

To Governor Murphy, President Roosevelt 
sent a message saying, “I thank you for my- 
self and for the country.” Later, Mr. Roose- 
velt gave more substantial appreciation. 
After Governor Murphy was defeated for re- 
election, partly it was presumed because of 
his attitude toward the sit-down strike, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt appointed him to the highest 
law-enforcing post in the Federal Govern- 
ment, Attorney General; later made him a 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 
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Here was a court in the performance of a 
high function of Government, issuing an 
order to striking members of Mr. Lewis’ 
union, and these not obeying. And here was 
the Governor of a State not giving the help 
without which the order of the court could 
not be enforced. And here was the President 
of the United States approving the Gover- 
nor’s position. 

That the 1937 event contributes to the 
present condition is tenable to assume, What 
now faces the Truman administration is the 
problem, of reasserting and establishing the 
suprersacy of government. 


Food Plank for Peace 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD, I include an 
essay written by Rose Okawaki, a student 
in the Mitchell High School, Mitchell, 
Nebr., which made her the Nebraska win- 
ner of the Nation-wide contest sponsored 
by the Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling 
History on the subject Food Plank for 
Peace. The essay was submitted through 
her teacher, Miss Helen Strachen. 


FOOD PLANNING FOR PEACE 


(By Rose Okawaki, Mitchell High School, 
Mitchell, Nebr.) 


If the world does not meet the winter's 
minimum food requirements and millions of 
displaced people are not reestablished at 
profitable pursuits, if the world cannot over- 
come the obstacles of shortages of all kinds, 
peace may be short-lived and the opportunity 
to create trade on a wide international basis— 
one of the necessary adjuncts to a prosperous, 
peaceful world—may be lost. 

The major food commodities—sugar, rice, 
tea, fats, oils, fish, wheat, canned meats and 
dairy products—have been produced by all 
ti.» United Nations to the utmost of their 
ability and they have been distributed fairly 
among all of the needy nations conquered 
in the war. 

Up to August, UNRRA had received re- 
quests from Poland, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Greece, Italy Austria, and Czechoslovakia for 
food, machinery, seeds, medicine, fertilizer, 
and other strategic commodities. 

Like sugar, both rice and tea are interna- 
tional foods. Fats and oils are also needed 
by all, but are not produced by all in sufficient 
quantity to take care of individual needs. 
Because of international cooperation, it was 
made possible to meet the United Nations’ 
needs. 

War has taught us the value of close inter- 
dependence. Producer and consumers alike 
know that an international exchange of goods 
among free nations is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to a peaceful and pros- 
perous world. Hand in hand we must fight 
this war on food. Many of our ex-service men 
and women will want to get away from the 
busy movements in the city, to return to the 
quiet peaceful farms and ranches. Not be- 
ing impressed by what they see done on Gov- 
ernment show-farms, they are profoundly 
impressed by what they themselves achieve. 
Many fields of work can be found in the pro- 
duction on food. 

Having the aid from and with the guidance 
of the Almighty, may we achieve and attain 
@ peaceful, happy world. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Samuel Crowther, from the New York 
Journal-American of April 26, 1946: 

THE STAKE IN Price CONTROL 
(By Samuel Crowther) 


(This is the sixth of a series of articles on 
price control by Samuel Crowther, author 
and economist, written expressly for the 
Hearst newspapers.) 


ARTICLE VI. EMERGENCY BY ORDER 


The housing situation gives a perfect ex- 
ample of how Government interference can 
create an emergency out of what would other- 
wise be just one more problem for men to 
tackle and solve. 

Government officers, by their lurid pro- 
nouncements on housing shortages, on prices 
and on inflation, and by their rigid rent and 
material controls, have made black markets 
in rents and building materials, scared ten- 
ants and builders into paying heavy graft, 
and forced honest landlords and builders to 
all but stop renting and building. 

The housing situation also gives a perfect 
example of how the failure of bureaucratic 
control can be twisted and sentimentalized 
so that the failure appears not as a reason 
for chucking the controls but as a com- 
pelling reason for more and wider controls. 

The administration is now using the fail- 
ures of a dozen years of Government dabbling 
in houses, the failure of rent control, and 
the failure of price control as proof that it 
needs to be given more power. 

Using the returning veterans as scenery, 
it has put forward a grandiose program un- 
der which it proposes, by peeling from a big 
wad of printing-press money, to provide fine, 
low-cost housing for everyone. 

The men who are making these proposals 
may or may not know that, in the name of 
helping the needy and promoting the gen- 
eral welfare, they are asking for the socializa- 
tion of housing. This translates into asking 
for the control of nearly a third of our 
economy. 

If the Congress continues the present OPA 
controls and enacts the administration’s 
housing bill, it will have started us down a 
road of regimentation from which there can 
be no turning. 

This analysis may seem harsh and unsym- 
pathetic, but it is safe to say that there is 
not a presently crowded city or community 
which would not find accommodations for 
everyone, if profit were restored to renting. 

With controls off, tenants would have a 
freedom of choice which they do not have, 
and, considering the bonuses which are now 
nearly everywhere being paid aside and under 
the table, rents would be bound to adjust 
themselves, in some cases upward but in most 
cases downward, to the worth of the premises. 

The plain fact is that in renting and build- 
ing, the people are being persuaded to ask 
for the impossible, and so they are getting 
less than the possible. 

The Government is not making an honest 
representation. 

It has printed vastly more dollars than 
there are things to buy with the dollars, and 
so dollars are gradually losing their buying 
power—that is, prices are rising. 

A man who is getting twice as much today 
for the same kind of work that he did 5 or 6 
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years ago cannot ‘expect that his dollar will 
buy as much as it did 5 or 6 years ago. 

The 1946 dollar will not buy housing at 
1940 prices. Everyone knows that and nearly 
everyone knows that where materials are 
available—which is now seldom—it costs a 
builder from ten to twelve thousand dollars 
to duplicate a house he put up for $5,000 in 
1940, and the new house will not be made of 
as good material as the old one. 

A $10,000 house cannot be rented for the 
same price as a $5,000 house. 

The same holds true for apartment houses. 
In New York City the old $60 apartment in a 
new building has to be a $100 apartment. 
And about the same rule holds true through- 
out the country. 

The decent, low-priced apartment has gone 
the way of the 5-cent shine and the 15-cent 
haircut. 

The Government cannot change this situ- 
ation. It can put up housing and rent it for 
less than cost. But that only means the 
tenant pays less at the rent window and 
more at the tax window. 

There is a housing shortage, but no one 
knows how great the shortage is and no one 
can know, for the adequacy of housing de- 
pends upon the standard of living. 

During the war period, more than 15,000,- 
000 people shifted their residences. An un- 
known number of families who doubled up 
during the deep depression would like to 
separate again. 

From 1942 through 1945 there were 6,500,- 
000 marriages, including those of 1,500,000 
servicemen, with a gain in new households of 
1,500,000. 

The Natior 4] Housing Agency estimates 
that 39 percent of the housing in the Nation 
is substandard, and the 1940 census shows 
that about 46 percent of the 37,000,000 dwell- 
ing units then in existence were in need of 
major repairs. 

One may do anything one likes with these 
figures. The Federal Public Housing Admin- 
istration estimates that 16,000,000 new dwell- 
ing units will be required within the next 
10 years to conserve the health of the Nation. 

It is always possible to get together the 
facts on which to proclaim some kind of 
housing emergency. 

Mrs. Roosevelt and Dr. Tugwell found one 
in the early days of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration when they began putting up little 
communal villages. 

President Roosevelt found one-third of the 
Nation ill-clothed, ill-housed, and ill-fed. 
The Federal Housing Administration was or- 
ganized to promote building by guaranteeing 
mortgages. 

The Federal Government has for many 
years been closing in on the financial side of 
residential building, and the old speculative 
builder is pretty much a thing of the past— 
that is, much of the individual incentive has 
long since been taken out of building. 

A war order issued April 1942 practically 
stopped residential building and there would 
today, in any event, be an acute shortage of 
desirable new residences. The OPA has 
turned this shortage into an emergency by 
practically tying up the manufacture of 
building material through ceiling prices that 
did not cover costs. In some cases, as in the 
lumber industry, the ceiling prices were such 
as to divert the mills from making the sizes 
of lumber used in building. 

The situation is fairly set out in these ex- 
tracts from a letter written in January of 
this year by the Lewis Manufacturing Co., 
of Bay City, Mich. Mr. T. P. Dixon, the 
president, writes: 

“In the face of the greatest demand for 
moderate priced homes this country has ever 
known, our factory stands practically idle. 
Up until 1942, at which time civilian home- 
building was practically stopped to conserve 
materials for war purposes, we manufactured 
and shipped from 600 to 750 complete homes 
annually. 
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“Our factory employment ran around 200 
men and our office personnel was around 50. 
Today our factory employment is 35, most of 
whom are doing nonproductive work, and 
whom we are only retaining because they 
have worked for us continually for from 15 
to 40 years. The same exists in our office. 

“The same price set-up that was created 
during the war for the specific purpose of 
stopping or discouraging production of lum- 
ber items for house construction remains in 
effect. 

“As a consequence, the mills continue to 
produce premium-price items suitable for 
ship decking, heavy construction, airplane 
stock, etc., and refuse to produce such items 
of small dimension, flooring, ceiling, siding, 
trim, etc., as the ceiling prices on same are 
too low to allow their production on a profit- 
able basis.” 

Exactly the same conditions obtain—or 
have obtained most of the months since 
VJ-day—in soil pipe, gypsum lath, asbestos 
cement, and asphalt products, shingles, in- 
sulating board, radiators, radiator valves, 
and in practically all of the supplies needed 
for building. Some of these supplies can be 
bought at higher prices in the black markets 
and some builders have had to truck 500 or 
a thousand miles for minor items. 

In addition to this, wage rates have gone 
very high, while the skill and efficiency of 
the workers available seem to have dropped. 
One builder reports that a job which three 
men used to do in a day now takes seven 
men from 2 to 3 days ' 

The OPA, by its price policy on materials, 
shut off private building when it was most 
needed and, by its rent-control policy, made 
renting a hazard at a time when quarters 
to rent were most needed. It is these actions 
which have created the emergency. 

The administration plan advanced by Mr. 
Wilson W. Wyatt, with the attractive title of 
Housing Expediter, is complicated and its 
exact provisions are not here important. 

The important point is that it seeks 
through subsidy behind the scenes to present 
a $10,000 house as a $6,000 house and to rent 
it for not over $50 a month—that is, it seeks 
to preserve the appearance of things and to 
present the Government as a fairy god- 
mother by shifting the cost of building and 
renting from the home owner or tenant to 
the general public, either directly by taxes 
or indirectly through the public debt. 

That is government by mirrors. 





Statement by the Association of Commis- 
sioners and Secretaries of Agriculture 
of the Northeastern States, Meeting in 
Albany, N. Y., April 30, 1946 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the New Deal creators of scarcity, con- 
fusion, and emergencies are not inter- 
ested in the production of food and other 
necessities of life, but instead they seek to 
throttle production of these essentials by 
means of innumerable and conflicting 
regulations. 

It would seem that the appeal of the 
Commissioners and Secretaries of Agri- 
culture of nine sovereign States would be 
given some weight by the OPA and CPA 
functionaries in a critical time like the 
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present; however, such is not the pro- 
cedure of the bureaucratic minds. Food, 
coal, and wearing apparel for the masses 
do not concern the New Dealers. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
a statement by the Associations of Com- 
missioners and Secretaries of Agriculture 
of the Northeastern States meeting in 
Albany, N. Y., April 30, 1946: 


The present shortage of feed in north- 
eastern United States constitutes the gravest 
threat yet to the supply of fresh milk, eggs, 
and poultry for the millions of consumers 
in this area. 

There is no doubt that the United States 
must do everything possible to help feed 
starving peoples of Europe and Asia. But 
at the same time, the health and welfare 
of consumers in northeastern United States 
must be safeguarded through sufficient pro- 
duction of fresh milk, eggs, and poultry. 

Northeastern farmers have been able to 
barely get by thus far while feed supplies 
were being used up at a rapid rate in the 
areas where they are produced. Now, with 
the Nation’s livestock at a high level and 
eupplies of feed steadily dwindling, it is 
more imperative than ever that the north- 
east receive its fair share of available feed. 

Recent renewed efforts to get grain mov- 
ing off farms where it is produced emphasize 
the fact that the northeast is not getting 
its proper amount of feed for cattle and 
poultry. 

The situation has been brought about by 
inequitable price relationships which make 
it more profitable for a farmer in the Grain 
Belt to feed grain to livestock than to sell 
it as grain. 

Proof of the seriousness of the situation 
lies in the wholesale cancellation of hatch- 
ery orders. These cancellations are pro- 
ceeding at an unprecedented rate. The num- 
ber of chicks booked for delivery during 
May and June was 55 percent less than the 
number booked for delivery during these 
months last year. There is just cause for 
alarm. 

Northeastern feed distributors are unable 
to secure feed from their suppliers, many 
of whom have stopped booking orders and 
canceled earlier orders. There must, how- 
ever, be no public criticism of the feed in- 
dustry which has done an almost superhu- 
man job in obtaining feeds under extremely 
adverse conditions. 

Producers and consumers in this area will 
suffer unless prompt steps are taken to speed 
up the flow of feed into the northeast. 

Approved by Commissioner Frank H. Peet, 
Connecticut; Secretary Ralph C. Wilson, Del- 
aware; Commissioner A. K. Gardner, Maine; 
Commissioner Frederick E. Cole, Massachu- 
setts; Commissioner Andrew L. Felker, New 
Hampshire; Secretary W. H. Allen, New Jer- 
sey: Commissioner C. Chester Du Mond, New 
York; Secretary Miles Horst, Pennsylvania; 
Commissioner Stanley Judd, Vermont. 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
mass-production industries unions and 
collective bargaining are a necessity. 
Without them workers wauld be at the 


mercy of a few profiteering employers 
who fail to recognize the axiom that a 
contented, well-paid worker is essential 
to profitable production. 

The true purpose of a union is the 
betterment, either through wage in- 
creases or improved working conditions, 
of itsmembers. But when union officials 
forget that objective, that is, increases 
in wages, improved working conditions, 
and shorter hours, and, by force, coer- 
cion, or intimidation levy tribute upon 
free Americans, they will sooner or later 
bring down, not only upon themselves, 
upon their unions, but upon innocent 
workers, the wrath of an outraged public. 

The power to tax is vested in the Fed- 
eral Government, the State government, 
and its various municipalities. No indi- 
vidual nor group of individuals has 
either the legal or the moral right to 
tax the small businessman or his clerk 
by forcing them to pay either an initia- 
tion fee, dues, or special assessments, in 
order to exercise their God-given, their 
constitutional right to carry on business, 
to earn a livelihood for themselves and 
their families. 

Officials of the teamsters’ union have 
arrogantly forced the farmer, using his 
own truck, driven by his own son, de- 
livering a load of food to workers in the 
city, to pay $8.41 for the right to drive 
on the public highway; to pay another 
union man, who sits or stands by when 
the food is unloaded by the farmer’s boy 
at the warehouse platform. Teamsters’ 
unions have refused to deliver food to 
the small corner stores until the pro- 
prietor or his clerks joined their union. 

That is extortion. A Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court described 
it as “highway robbery.” But it has 
been sanctioned and condoned by State, 
county, and city governments and by a 
large portion of the metropolitan press, 
which has heretofore cowardly refused 
to condemn it. 

The Detroit Free Press, getting an 
overlarge dose of the teamsters’ union 
which is refusing to deliver supplies to 
independent merchants until they force 
their clerks to join and pay up, on April 
30, among other things, had this to say: 

Detroit’s citizens are faced with the choice 
of keeping control of the city’s political and 
economic life in their own hands, or of su- 
pinely surrendering that control to a small 
group of lawless union leaders. 

The issue involved here transcends even 
the legal aspects of the union racket. * * * 
The small, independent merchant does not 
exist in an economic vacuum, hanging on to 
a precarious existence through direct com- 
petition with big business as represented by 
the chain stores. 

The independent merchants are open in the 
evenings to take care of the late workers and 
those who are unable to do their shopping 
during regular business hours. * * * 

It is these merchants to wnOm the mother 
turns when her child needs milk and her 
regular Supplier’s place of business is closed. 
These are the merchants whom the team- 
sters are going to force out of business un- 
less Detroit rises in its wrath and calls an 
abrupt end to this union ruthlessness. 

* * - 7” . 

And, if carried to its possible conclusion, 
it means that every citizen will be a vassal 
of the union hierarchy. 


What is to prevent the teamsters, as their 
next step, from moving in on private motor- 
ists? The driver of his own car could be told 
that he must either join the union as an 
associate, nonvoting member at $2 a month, 
or employ a union chauffeur. * * * 

The danger to this city is not exaggerated. 
It has happened in Seattle, where every phase 
of community life is directed and controlled 
by the notorious Dave Beck, head of the 
teamsters’ union there. Beck acquired his 
power by moving in on private business in 
exactly the same manner that Jimmy Hofla 
is moving in on Detroit. 

The teamsters are able to make this threat 
to our liberties because of their political 
power. Our authorities are afraid to check 
them in an election year, when they think 


union support is so important to get them 
elected. 


The union man working in a factory 
will sooner or later realize that, if the 


‘Small storekeeper, his clerk, and the 


farmer are forced to pay tribute to the 
teamsters’ union, the amount paid will 
be added to the factory worker’s grocery 
bill. And if this indefensible practice is 
carried to its logical conclusion, the city 
worker and his neighbors'may find them- 
selves without food—yes, perhaps with- 
out a job. 

What would union men and their 
wives say, if, refusing to cross a picket 
line when the teamsters’ union went on 
strike, the merchants of the city retali- 
ated by refusing to sell the milk, the 
meat, the bread, the groceries, which 
they did manage to obtain, to union 
members and their families? 

What would union members and their 
wives say, if, when they refused to let 
the farmers have free access to city mar- 
kets, the farmers retaliated by withhold- 
ing all food supplies from the cities? 

FEWER JOBS 


For 30 days, the United Mine Workers 
have refused to dig coal and John L. 
Lewis says they will not dig any until the 
operators pay a royalty on every ton dug. 
John has not yet said how much. If he 
gets away with it, the operators will add 
the amount—whatever it is—to the price 
and the consumer will pay it. 

In the meantime, factories are clos- 
ing; workers are out of jobs. The pay 
increases they won by their own strikes 
wiil not do them any good because they 
will not get a wage check. Travel on the 
railroads is being limited. There is talk 
of black-outs in the cities. Unless this 
strike is settled quickly, the Government 
will be forced to operate or purchase the 
mines, throw open the jobs to men who 
will work, to men who must work if they 
and their families are to eat, 

It seems a shame that, living in one of 
the most productive and richest coun- 
tries in the world, we are all looking for 
an additional dollar; just running 
around in circles, getting nowhere; cre- 
ating and submitting to bureaucratic 
agencies which have not prevented an 
increase in living costs; which have ac- 
tually created a shortage of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter; stalled reconversion. 

Some day more of us will have to do 
more work, practice a little thrift, use a 
little common sense—the sooner that 
day comes, the better. 
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A Plebiscite for Self-Determination in 
Puerto Rico—Radio Interview With 
Senator Luis Mufioz-Marin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JESUS T. PINERO 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following text of a 
radio interview of the Honorable Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, president of the Senate of 
Puerto Rico, broadcast over the Wash- 
ington Post radio station WINX on April 
17, 1946: 


THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC RIGHTS OF 
PUERTO RICO 


This is Ed Hart speaking to you fror- Wash- 
ington. It is my privilege at this time to 
discuss with Senator Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
president of the Senate of Puerto Rico, the 
political and economic rights he hopes to 
obtain for Puerto Rico. Senator Mufoz- 
Marin is a true democrat spelled with a small 
“da”. Let me illustrate what I mean. 

During a recent political campaign in the 
island he found himself amidst a gathering 
of underprivileged people who had been in 
the habit of selling their votes around elec- 
tion time. .The Senator said to them: “If 
you want to sell your vote for $2, that is your 
democratic privilege. But you can’t have 
justice and $2. You either have justice or 
$2. Which do you prefer?” The wise people 
of Puerto Rico preferred justice. 

So they elected Senator Mufioz-Marin and 
the party that he heads, the Popular Demo- 
cratic party, in a veritable landslide. Only 
two opposition senators and two opposition 
representatives were elected. 

Senator Mufioz-Marin attended George- 
town University. He has written on Puerto 
Rican affairs for the Baltimore Sun, Ameri- 
can Mercury, the New Republic, and the Na- 
tion, and like many writers, he is quiet and 
unassuming and something of a chain- 
smoker. In appearance, I liken him unto 
Edouard Herriot when that great burly good- 
natured democratic leader was the toast of 
France. 

Senator, would you tell us what is the main 
purpose of your present visit to Washington? 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. I am here with @ 
commission representing all political parties 
and our purpose is to work for abolishing 
the colonial system of government in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. Hart. Does that mean you are going to 
ask the Congress of the United States for 
Puerto Rican independence? 

Senator MuwNoz-Marin. Not necessarily. 
We are all pledged to work for a referendum 
in which the Puerto Rican people themselves 
can directly express their preference as to 
their future political status. It may be in- 
dependence. It may be statehood. 
be some form of dominion status similar 
to Canada’s, or it may be some other form 
of permanent status. We want Congress to 
submit to the vote of the people of Puerto 
Ricc —the whole people—all the alternatives 
of political status that Congress may be will- 
ing to approve upon a favorable vote by our 
people. 

Mr. Hart. That seems a reasonable and 
democratic request. 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. It is, and it is in 
line with the basic reasons for which World 
War II was fought. Sixty thousand Puerto 
Ricans served in the armed forces. They de- 
fended to the best of their ability not only 
the national integrity of the United States, 
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but the moral integrity of their word pledged 
to democracy, self-determination and the 
“four freedoms.” Even the Germans and the 
Japanese will have these rights later on. It 
seems clear that we Puerto Ricans ought to 
have them now. We've earned them. 

Mr. Harr. You mention self-determina- 
tion—that is, the right of the people to de- 
cide for themselves, democratically, under 
what kind of government they want to live. 
And you mentioned the “four freedoms.” 
Now, let’s see. Is there any of the “four free- 
doms” that you Puerto Ricans do not enjoy 
at this time? 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. Definitely. The 
mass of our people do not enjoy now the free- 
dom from want, or the freedom from the fear 
of want. 

Mr. Hart. Then your troubles assume eco- 
nomic aspects as well as political. 

Mr. MuNoz-Marin. That is correct. That 
is why we are asking Congress to allow our 
people to vote on different alternatives of 
political status, with a clear description of 
the economic conditions for the maintenance 
of life and development of civilization that 
would go with each form of political status. 
There is no sense in voting merely for the 
name of a political status, as many real re- 
strictions of freedom may exist under any 
mame by which a political status may be 
called. Our people should know exactly 
what kind of life, what kind of opportunity, 
what kind of civilization they are voting for 
when they come to decide their political fu- 
ture at the polls. That is why I mentioned 
the “four freedoms.” There is no democratic 
sense in using one form of freedom to destroy 
other forms of freedom. 

Mr. Hart. Our President Roosevelt used to 
remind the American people that if any one 
of the freedoms was missing, there was dan- 
ger of losing all of trem. 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. President Roosevelt 
was a great man, and he understood that 
basic fact; that all “four freedoms” must go 
together or at least the people should have 
a fair opportunity to work them out together. 

Mr. Hart. Do you think the United States 
should be held responsible for seeing to it 
that self-determination and the four free- 
doms, including the economic freedom from 
want, are established all over the world? 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. Well, I am not pre- 
suming to speak for the whole world, but 
only for my island of Puerto Rico—although 
the confidence that the United States enjoys 
among the dependent peoples of the world is 
founded largely on the belief that the United 
States has an interest in self-determination 
and the “four freedoms” everywhere. 

Mr. Hart. Specifically, let us speak of 
Puerto Rico, the United States record there. 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. The United States 
has been in political control of Puerto Rico 
since 1698. Through this political control 
the United States has assumed a very serious 
responsibility. Although we had had a de- 
gree of self-government, the final determina- 
tions have never been in our hands. There- 
fore, economic developments in Puerto Rico 
have not been as we would have made them 
during the last half century if we had had 
normal political authority to plan carefully 
for our future. The United States Govern- 


_ment has provided us with some economic 


means for the use of which in careful plan- 
ning for the future we have been denied the 
political authority. 

Mr. Hart. Senator Mufioz-Marin, let us 
suppose that the United States Government 
grants you Puerto Ricans the political au- 
thority in some form that you people want. 
If you get that political authority, would 
that alone solve your problems? 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. If we now get the 
political authority, without being deprived 
of the economic means, yes, it would solve 
our problems, or, if it didn’t, then no one 
would be to blame but ourselves. 

Mr. Hart. I see. And suppose you get the 
political authority and at the same time you 
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would be deprived of the economic means, 
then what would be the end result? 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. The responsibility 
would continue at the door of the United 
States Government. If first we have the 
means without having the authority to use 
them in safeguarding our future, that leaves 
the responsibility with the United States. 
If we get the political authority and are de- 
prived of the means, obviously the same re- 
sponsibility in the same place continues. It 
is as if a man could have his tools so long 
as his hands were tied and would be de- 
prived of his tools as soon as his hands were 
We must have the tools and the 
use of our hands for a while. Then, what- 
ever we may fail to do with both should be 
plainly our responsibility and nobody else’s. 
But not otherwise. 

Mr. Hart. Well, now, let’s get down to some 
detail. Suppose for example that Puerto 
Ricans would choose independence outright. 
Do you think that the Congress of the 
United States should grant at the same time 
speciai trade arrangements similar to those 
obtained in the Philippine Trade Act now 
under discussion on Capitol Hill? 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. Obviously, after 50 
years of economic development basically con- 
trolled from outside, we would have to have 
special trade and ecenomic and financial ar- 
rangements. But they would have to be very 
different from those you would approve for 
the Philippines. 

Mr. Hart. Why should there be a differ- 
ence? 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. I read the Philip- 
pine trade bill carefully. I am in no position 
to say whether it is workable for the Philip- 
pines or not. But I can say that a similar 
bill would be completely unworkable in 
Puerto Rico. American public opinion 
should not be confused by the historic simi- 
larity of the manner in which both the Phil- 
ippines and Puerto Rico came under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States at the same 
time after the Spanish-American War. The 
similarity stops there. It is true that the 
Philippines have suffered greatly from the 
Japanese occupation. It is true that this 
fact deserves the greatest consideration. 
But it is also true that the Philippines have 
enormous natural resources which Puerto 
Rico lacks. 

Mr. Hart. You are poorer than the Philip- 
pines, even after they have been crippled by 
World War II and Japanese savagery? 

Senator MuNoz-Marin. Much poorer, Mr. 
Hart. The Philippines have 33 times more 
territory than Puerto Rico and only 8 times 
more population. That is, there are 4 times 
more Puerto Ricans per square mile than 
Filipinos. We have but half an acre of till- 
able land for each Puerto Rican. The Philip- 
pines have mines and other subsoil resources 
of which Puerto Rico has practically none. 
The economic differences are so great that 
trying to solve the economic problems of 
Puerto Rico in the same way as the economic 
problems of the Philippines, would be a mis- 
take of incalculable consequences to Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. HART. Tell me, Senator Mufioz-Marin, 
just what are the especial or specific needs 
of Puerto Rico at this time? 

Senator MUNOz-MARiIN. We have a popula- 
tion of 600 per square mile. This population 
is growing at the rate of 55,000 every year. It 
is clear that such a large and growing popu- 
lation cannot subsist on an agricultural econ- 
omy. It can, however, subsist on an in- 
tensively industrialized economy. Popula- 
tions relatively as great or greater than 
Puerto Rico’s do subsist reasonably on in- 
dustrialized economies, as, for instance, in 
Rhode Island, or England, or Belguim. 
Therefore, what we need is the largest pos- 
sible opportunity for industrialization— 
twentieth century industrialization. 

Mr. Hart. Would your limited resources 
stand for such industrialization? You steted 
a moment ago that the Philippines bas meny 
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more resources than Puerto Rico. Now, with 
your limited resources, can you really have 
industrialization? 

Senator MuNOz-Marin. Yes; if we are given 
the opportunity, because manpower is our 
chief resource. That is the way England, 
another island, became industrialized in the 
nineteenth century. We have an able and 
intelligent population, but we must give 
them the industrial tools to work with. 
Whatever conditions provide for this oppor- 
tunity will solve the problem of Puerto 
Rico. Whatever conditions destroy this op- 
portunity will sooner or later bring about 
a collapse in Puerto Rico. You see, we must 
increase production, mainly through indus- 
try, fast enough to do away with present 
large unemployment. And still faster, to 
keep up with population growth. And still 
faster, to diminish and finally wipe out the 
need of Federal aid. And still faster, to at- 
tain that minimum standard of living at 
which the birth rate begins to go down and 
population numbers are stabilized. 

Mr. Hart. Senator, your problem is tough 
and complicated. Some even claim it is in- 
soluble. 

Senator MuUNoOz-Marin. Mr. Hart, the 
Puerto Rican problem is complicated, but 
let me emphasize, it is by no means insoluble. 
Release us from the colonial form of govern- 
ment we suffer in Puerto Rico. It is harm- 
ful not only to us but to the good name 
of the United States of America among the 
dependent peoples all over the world. It is 
particularly harmful psychologically and 
spiritually to the Puerto Rican people. You, 
Americans and we, of the island, therefore, 
rave a genuine interest in abolishing the 
status quo or colonial system. Perhaps we 
are both faced with economic difficulties in 
coing so. But neither of us should be beaten 
by these economic difficulties. Creative 
statesmanship, I am certain, both here and 
in Puerto Rico, will find a way. It has got 
to find a way. I feel confident that a way 
will be found. Let’s make it soon. Letting 
it ride will only make the solution—which 
is going to be found anyway—more difficult 
to carry out. 

Mr. Hart. Thank you, Senator Mufoz- 
Marin, for your splendid, and, I might say, 
even brilliant presentation of the Puerto 
Rican issue. This is Ed Hart saying good-by 
from Washington, D. C. 


Phony War on Inflation Not Fooling 
Nebraskans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, the ir- 
responsible and hysterical campaign of 
the OPA to browbeat Congress is not 
fooling the people of Nebraska. I have 
tabulated my OPA mail from the district 
from April 18 through Monday morning, 
May 6, after House action on OPA April 
17: 

For OPA: Twenty-two original letters, 
including three from one household. 

Against OPA: Twenty-five original 
letters and three copies. 

For partial elimination now and taper- 
ing off: Three originals, one copy. 

Petitions: One petition for OPA— 
twenty names. 


This sparse mail averaged less than 
three original letters a day from a dis- 
trict of 315,000 people, including the in- 
dustrial city of Omaha. It indicates that 
frantic radio rabble rousing by radicals 
has not confused the people of Nebraska. 
The situation is a genuine tribute to the 
common sense and sound thinking of 
the Middle West. 

From similar radio propaganda the 
people of Europe were led into serfdom. 
The sound and steadfast reaction of 
Americans to these radical tactics is 
wholesome and inspiring. It shows that 
Americans at the grass roots “know the 
score.” 

They are not going to be sucked into 
totalitarianism by a phony war against 
inflation. They know inflation can only 
be stopped by stopping deficit spending. 

Probably they also are convinced that 
neither this administration nor its radi- 
cal supporters have either the honesty or 
courage to make that genuine fight 
against inflation. 


Can World Peace Be Secured 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER A. RAMEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Recorp the prize-winning essay 
submitted by high-school students of 
the State of Ohio. Miss Patricia Findlay, 
of Toledo, Ohio, was the winner 
among 17,000 competitors. Our country 
extends congratulations to this forward- 
looking young lady of well-balanced 
judgment. 


CAN WORLD PEACE BE SECURED THROUGH THE 
ALLIED NATIONS 
(By Patricia Findlay, Toledo, Ohio) 

Can the 51 nations who signed the San 
Francisco Charter yield enough of their own 
desires for power and world prominence to 
keep the machinery set in motion by that 
document running smoothly? After the sting 
of war has been alleviated, will the lesser 
nations accept the increasing domination of 
the Big Five Powers? Not if they possess the 
human urge for eminence. Since the sover- 
eignty of each nation-state would remain su- 
preme under the UNO plan, isn’t it feasible 
for the smaller countries to band together 
for more influence? 

Rivalries and conflicts between nations are 
as natural as a small boy’s desire for his sis- 
ter’s playthings. While the UNO is attempt- 
ing to prevent these rivalries and insure world 
security, the factor of dominance on the part 
of the large powers will invite such powers to 
increase their dominance in settling interna- 
tional questions, and this will lead back to the 
balance of power program which preceded the 
establishment of the UNO. The organization, 
as it stands today, puts too much stress on 
the opinions of representative officials re- 
garding world security. If unrest is to be 
erased from the earth, the influence must be 
shared by all people. Colonial peoples must 
be educated before any true peace can be 
achieved. They must know and understand 
what is being done for them; then give voice 
to their opinions. An educational] program 
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that would ordinarily require several hundred 
years to complete must be accomplished in 
ten. This would be the first step and one of 
the most important toward world peace. 

The UNO does not provide the strong mili- 
tary power necessary for a successful world 
organization. At the present time, the United 
States has the largest navy and mighties air 
force in the world. These could, almost im- 
mediately, upon necessity, be converted to 
war use. The world organization must have 
sufficient power to suppress any nation’s at- 
tempt at a third world aggression. With the 
invention of the atomic bomb came a greater 
fear of war than has ever before existed. 
Therefore, we must consider the UNO in the 
light of its possibilities for controlling the 
use of atomic energy. As presently consti- 
tuted, the UNO cannot effectively deal with 
this subject as no provisions exist for au- 
thority to police the nations of the world 
sufficiently to prevent the creation of arma- 
ments involving this new and terrible wea- 
pon. A world government would make pos- 
sible the establishment of policing power 
and penalties that would, under law, control 
actions of individual nations. 

This leads to the only sensible alternative— 
a world government. This government would 
be to national governments as cur National 
Government is to our State governments. 
One of the basic reasons that some form of 
law must be established is the fact that liv- 
ing standards and social and economic con- 
ditions vary radically in different parts of the 
world. As the UNO has been planned, votes 
will decide issues as they arise. Is any na- 
tion going to approve a proposal which would 
be ideal for others but inconvenient for 
itself? History has proved that no power 
will submit to another's wishes so easily. Ob- 
viously then, a unanimous vote will be diffi- 
cult to obtain on any issue. A just set of 
laws which would protect all nations, large 
and small, weak and powerful, appears to be 
the logical answer. 


They Don’t Like It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 3, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in days 
gone by, the Detroit Free Press and some 
other Detroit publications have called me 
a labor baiter, questioned my good sense, 
intimated that I was dumb, because I 
called attention to the methods of a few 
union politicians which I considered un- 
fair and destructive, but the Detroit Pree 
Press seems to have seen the light. 

It is getting a dose of the same medi- 
cine that a few union leaders had been 
handing out for, lo, these many days. In 
an editorial of April 26, under the cap- 
tion “Robbing the little people—Extor- 
tion is a crime—Why, then, no prosecu- 
tions?” the editor writes: 

ROBBING THE LITTLE PEOPLE—EXTORTION IS A 
CRIME—-WHY, THEN, NO PROSECUTIONS? 

The little guy is being pushed around. 
Five thousand small grocers and meat dealers 
have been told by a bunch of union racket- 
eers that they will have to pay $5 apiece a 
month for the privilege of doing business— 
or else. 

They are not union men. 

They are owners of little 


independent 
stores. 








There is no direct controversy between 
them and the union. 

Most of them do not even hire help. 

Yet they have been bluntly told by James 
Hoffa, of the AFL teamsters’ union, that they 
cannot remain in business in Detroit unless 
they pay his union. 

In return for this they will be made 
“associate members” of his union. 

It is raw extortion of money from decent, 
innocent citizens too-weak to defend them- 
selves. 

The laws against extortion are plain upon 
the books. To extort means “to wrest from 
a person by force or any undue and illegal 
power, to wring from, or exact.” 

Jim Hoffa has no more legal right to take 
this money from these little people than he 
has to walk into their stores with a gun and 
rob their tills. 

The real purpose behind the teamsters’ 
organizing drive is, in the words of its own 
officers, “to regulate the wages, hours, and 
working conditions” of the independent mer- 
chants and their employees. 

This type of union regulation will have no 
other result than to drive thousands of small 
grocers, butchers, and confectioners out of 
business. 

The claims made to the mercnants that 
the object of the organizational drive is to 
force meat packers to resume deliveries are 
sheer nonsense. 

Many packers have never discontinued 
their delivery services and have no inten- 
tion of doing so. In fact, some houses charge 
the retailer for delivering his meat, and will 
not permit him to save this small fee by 
picking up his own orders at the packing 
plant. 

This is where the $5 “permit” comes in. 
The “permit” is a temporary arrangement, 
pending complete unionization of the retail 
trade, which grants the merchant the privi- 
lege of picking up his own merchandise, re- 
gardless of whether or not he wants to avail 
himself of that right. 

Early in the week, Hoffa, appearing at 
mass meetings of grocers and butchers, told 
the merchants that they would have to join 
the union “or else.” 

He waved a “model contract” in their faces 
and told them they would have to sign it. 

It was not read to them, and up to Thurs- 
day night no merchant knew what it con- 
tained or on what terms he would have to 
become a union member. 

Under the general terms of this contract, 
each store proprietor and all of his employees 
must joint the Retail Clerks Union, a Team- 
sters’ affiliate. Each will have to pay dues 
of $2 per month. 

The store proprietor is given a nonactive 
membership which entitles him to all the 
privileges of belonging to the union except 
the right to vote on contract terms which 
is the only real business of any union. 

Thousands of small grocers and butchers 
employ no regular help. They are assisted 
by their wives or members of their families. 
Yet the union says each member of the fam- 
ily must join. It will then dictate to them 
and to the store owner the wages each shall 
receive and the number of hours that each 
may work. 

The store owner gets no benefits from un- 
ion membership. All that he gets is regula- 
tion of his business. 

The union claims to have some 8,000 mem- 
bers employed by the large chain-store sys- 
tems. 

To protect these members, it says, the in- 
dependent merchant must be regulated. 

The independent neighborhood §store- 
keeper, in many cases, is only able to meet 
the competition of the chain stores by re- 
maining open evenings and on Sundays. It 
is the object of the union to force the inde- 
pendent to conform to the chain-store hours. 

The result will be that thousands of these 
independents will have to go cut of business. 
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If the union is successful in its drive, it 
will have control of all of the city’s food busi- 
ness, and will be in position to regiment all 
small businessmen. 

After that, what? 

If they can throw aside the law and prac- 
tice open extortion against the helpless little 
fellows, how long will it be before they tackle 
the big ones? 

How long, in fact, before they take over all 
business? 

Here is Hitlerism being openly advocated 
in Detroit. The common law is being fla- 
grantly violated. Private citizens are being 
robbed of their constitutional rights. 

Yet there does not seem to be any law-en- 
forcement official in the city, the county, or 
the State with guts enough to issue warrants 
and launch prosecutions. 

Extortion is extortion. 

Where is the prosecutor, the attorney gen- 
eral, the mayor, the governor? 

The political power of the AFL teamsters’ 
union is the answer. The politicians are 
afraid of losing votes. 

We fought a world war and sacrificed mil- 
lions of lives and billions of dollars against 
just such a philosophy of life in Europe, to 
save ourselves. 

But we let the seeds grow here undisturbed. 

The little guy is being pushed around, 
robbed, crushed out of business. 

It’s always the little guy first. 

Who is next? 


Yes, Mr. Editor, your citizens are now 
getting a dose of the same medicine 
which long ago I insisted was destructive 
of our economic well-being. Thank the 
Lord you have seen the light. 





Relief for Starving Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I am including a letter which I 
have received from the schoo] children at 
St. Xavier Academy, Latrobe, Pa. These 
children are 16 years and younger. The 
letter expresses a deep feeling for the suf- 
fering children of the world, and the 
length to which they say they would go 
to deprive themselves of food is worthy 
of everyone’s attention. For this reason, 
I am inserting it into the REecorp: 


Str. XAVIER ACADEMY, 
Latrobe, Pa., April 11, 1946. 
The Honorable AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
Representative From Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It grieves us to know that the 
suffering children of Europe and the Orient 
are neglected by those who could and should 
help them. 

We are soliciting your aid to open the way 
not only for us but also for other private re- 
lief agencies so that these starving children 
may be fed. For the concessions recently 
made in favor of Germany we are grateful, 
but our endeavor is to have the privilege ex- 
tended to every country where children are 
in need of food. 

To follow President Truman's suggestion 
we stand willing and ready to eat dark bread 
and to deprive ourselves of other foods so 
that the hungry may have sufficient to supply 
their hodily needs. 
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The children of our schools are making 
small sacrifices so that other children may 
live. It is our hope that soon we may have 
the good news that obstacles to our willing- 
ness to help will be promptly removed. 

The following pupils await this report: 

Jo Anne Smith, Anna Frances Becker, 
Mary Louise Hanan, Rita Grace, 
Mary Margaret Murtha, Sara Essey, 
Teresa Rauso, Virginia Harrison, 
Mary Ellen Shinetts, Mary Imo- 
gene Waltz, Dorothy Miller, Mary 
Yellenic, Mary Ann Susa, Mary 
Jane Gumbita, Louise Holnaider, 
Frances McAtur, Rachel Monico, 
Dolores Nolan, Betty Lou Waltz, 
Mary Ann Semler, Marjorie Bray, 
Catherine Angras, Marian Weet, 
Jeanne Durso, Eleanor Mazzoni, 
Geraldine Burke, Teresa Shane- 
felter, Lois Ann Odendahl, Joan 
Masury, Joan Whitehead, Janet 
McGuire, Jacqueline Benak, 
Patricia Hensler, Aida Logan, 
Susie Semans, Mary Helen Coan, 
Mary Alice Burkhart, Virginia De 


Felice, Mary Werner, Anna Mae 
Zurick, Patricia L. Patterson, 
Carolyn Lil Duncan, Margaret 
Lawlor, Kathleen Mathias, Bette 
Lou Davis, Patricia McWade, 
Antoinette Trott, Felicia Grace, 
Joanne De Luca, Lois Rosen 


Hoover, Mary Lou Whalen, Yvonne 
Ford, Rose Menni, Anne V. Metil, 
Dolores Schiller, Margery Tohl, 
Dorothy Stepanovich, Dolores 
Zamorosky, Mary Catherine Pry, 
Joanne Schlegel, Bernice Schnei- 
der, Dolores Coyne, Dolores Ben- 
son, Scholastica Kovach, Mary E. 
Hurd, Corrine Fleming, Paul Liz- 
za, Barbara Rossi, Anthony Geor- 
giana, Thomas McInerney, Evelyn 
Diamonds, Joseph Kane, Raymond 
Levay, Adelaide Kelly, Ronald Vit- 
tone, Elinor J. Kintz, Geraldine 
Myers, Jomay Pattison, Katherine 
Hughes, Joseph Niedermeier, Sal- 
lie Hauser, Ann Portman, Leo E. 
Brady, Florence Oranecz, Edward 
Celento, Barbara Jane Reed, Mary 
Angela Bell, Rosemarie Greb, 
Dennis Cassidy, George Brum- 
field, Paul Graciano, Nancy Neel, 
Connie King, Joseph Sheridan, 
Janet Funk, Joseph C. Bailey, 
William Rader, August: Cacolice, 
James Russell, Joseph Regis 
Jackson, Kay Deal, Nancy Ann 
Erny, Hilda Friskey, Margaret 
Giron, Manola Felger, Mary Louise 
Ludwig, Vivian Louise Droske, 
Barbara Tomajko, Jo Ann Walton, 
Patricia Myering, Marcia Lizza, 
Helen McInerney, Patricia Magaro, 


Charles Dennis, John J. Rich, 
Larry Morrissey, Richard Janik, 
Irene Nesti, Luitgarde Dupre, 


Marilyn Monsour, Maureen Krill, 
Maureen Baird, Joan Henderson, 
Nancy Derek, Susan Grimshaw, 
Virginia Nealon, Maryellyn Har- 
vey, Janet Lechman, Charles Liz- 
za, Ruth Saffer, Louise Hughes, 
Robert Kintz, Dennis Livi, Nancy 


Ault, Rudy Jazdzejewski, John 
Kintz, Teddy King, Edward 
O'Rourke, Mary Ellen Matteo, 


Regis Monsour, Edna Mae Morris- 
sey, Kenneth Conforti, Raymond 


Pedro, Joan Bailey, Fillmore 
Shepler, James Morrissey, John 
Notaro, Donna Cassiday, Emet 
Diamond, Audrey Sheller, Barry 


Heskin, Joseph Saber, Billy Bell, 
Dona!d Leaphart, Patrick McDer- 
mott, John Schneider, Robert 
Barton, Arthur Reitz, Regis Kintz 
Raymond Kintz, Arthur Bridge 
Tom Bailey. 
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_ A Word From Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
not everyone accepts at their face value 
the theories put out by the New Deal 
economists is shown by an editorial in 
the Georgia Farmer’s Market Bulletin 
of May 1, 1946, written by Tom Linder, 
commissioner of the Department of Agri- 
culture of the State of Georgia. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
(By Tom Linder) 


“He answered and said unto them, When 
it is evening, ye say, it will be fair weather, 
for the sky is red. 

“And in the morning it will be foul weath- 
er today; for the sky is red and lowering. 
O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of 
the sky; but can ye not discern the signs of 
the times?”—Matthew xvi: 2, 3. 

After every great war in history there has 
been an acute shortage of food. 

The effect of these food shortages have 
been somewhat confined to the countries in- 
volved in the wars. For that reason other 
countries who had not engaged in the war 
were in position to furnish food to prevent 
starvation in the warring nations. 

The great world conflict in which we have 
been engaged involved practically the entire 
globe. * 

With the history of the past before us, we 
should have known this great famine was 
coming after the war. 

Knowing that like causes produce like re- 
sults, we should have known that a world- 
wide war meant a world-wide famine of food. 

There are a few men in the United States 
who have tried to warn the country for the 
past several years of this great shortage of 
food that was bound to come. Those who 
have spoken this warning have been treated 
as cranks and have been looked upon as 
ca_amity howlers. 

The great and mighty bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington and a subservient press have been 
the blind leading the blind masses in a fool’s 
paradise. These so-called progressive lead- 
ers have been totally unable to read the signs 
of the times. 

They have looked upon the superficial ap- 
pearances just as the Pharisees looked at the 
sky to discern tomorrow’s weather, totally un- 
aware of the signs of the times which should 
have told them that the Messiah was walking 
in their midst. 

A few years ago these bureaucrats decided 
there was too much food being produced in 
America. 

They ignored the fact that 12,000,000 un- 
employed men meant that millions of people 
were going without as much food as they 
needed. 

These bureaucrats were unable to read the 
signs of the times. 

They looked at the wheat fields, at the hogs 
on the farm, at the corn, and the cattle and 
they said there is too much food. 

They burned wheat and corn, they killed 
cattle and hogs and plowed under the cotton 
in the fields. 

The common people of America had enough 
native wit to know that this destruction was 
sinful, wasteful, and a violation of Divine 
law. 

Public sentiment forced the bureaucrats to 
discontinue this open destruction of food and 
fiber. 

“And he shall speak great words against 
the most High, and shall wear out the saints 


of the most High, and think to change times 
and laws; and they shall be given into his 
hand until a time and times and the dividing 
of time.”—Daniel vii: 25. 

The bureaucrats were not to be outdone. 
They thought to change times and laws. 

They were still determined to reduce 
American production. They were still de- 
termined to import foreign foods and fibers. 

Accordingly, they rented the farmer’s lands, 
they hired him to let his land lie out. They 
paid him not to produce. 

When this method of destroying crops by 
hiring the farmer to let his land lie out be- 
came old, when people became tired of it, 
they hit upon another plan. 

They were still determined to change the 
times and the laws. 

Congress passed an act that is called the 
Price Stabilization Act and they created the 
office of Price Administrator. 

By the simple expediency of fixing ceilings 
on the farmers crops sq that the farmers 
could not make a profit, they again stifled 
production. 

This stifling of production by OPA is going 
on at full blast today in the face of world 
famine. 

The administration encourages industrial 
workers to strike for higher pay with the 
result that the farmer cannot buy equipment 
with which to produce food. 

The OPA sets ceilings on farm crops which 
discourages the farmer from producing. 

They still cannot read the signs of the 
times in which they live. 

Listening to the radio a day or two ago, I 
heard of an expert from the United States 
Department of Agriculture who told Congress 
that the farmers would not feed cattle and 
hogs on corn if the price of corn was in- 
creased. 

Think of a Government expert, presum- 
ably a college graduate, taking up the time 
of the United States Congress to propound 
such an elemental truth. 

The trouble of this expert’s testimony was 
that he told a half truth. 

He should have said that if the price of 
corn is increased, the farmers would not feed 
it to cattle and hogs unless the price of 
cattle and hogs are also increased. 

The price of corn in Argentina is $1.83 
per bushel. The freight on it to the United 
States is 50 cents per bushel, making the cost 
laid down in the United States port $2.33 
per bushel. 

A bushel of Argentina corn has a feeding 
value, according to corn millers, of only 80 
percent of that of a bushel of United States 
corn. Consequently we must add 25 percent 
to the price of Argentina corn to find the 
feeding value of United States corn. 

Twenty-five percent of $2.33 is 58 cents. 
When we add 58 cents to $2.33, we find that a 
bushel of American corn is worth $2.91. 

The OPA ceiling price on the United States 
farmer's corn is about $1.21 per bushel. 

Thus we see that the United States farmer 
is paying a special tax of $1.70 on every 
bushel of corn that he sells. 

The American corn grower is in effect pay- 
ing a tax of 58 percent on all the corn that 
he sells. 

This is a tax that is levied and collected 
through the operation of OPA. 

It is taxation without representation at 
the rate of 58 percent. The OPA is doing 
the same thing to the American corn grower 
that King George was doing to the American 
Colonies when he provoked the War of the 
Revolution. 

King James thought to change times and 
laws, but he could not read the signs of the 
times. 

The OPA, with its army of employees and 
its wasteful subsidies, is costing the Amer- 
ican taxpayers about $3,000,000,000 per year 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

In addition, it is costing farmers, business, 
and industry other billions each year through 
hidden taxes like the 58 percent on corn, 
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If looks now as if Congress is beginning 
to see the light on OPA. 

It seems that Congress is beginning to 
read the signs of the times. 

Either with or without OPA, thé people 
of this country are to experience the most 
terrific economic crisis in all our history. 

There is no difference in the basic philos- 
ophy of a controlled economy whether we call 
it Fascist, Nazi, communism, or New Deal, 
it is all the basic philosophy of totalitarian- 
ism and dictatorship. The outgrowth of 
this philosophy in Europe has been the de- 
struction of organized government. It has 
brought the peoples of Europe to cry across 
the ocean for bread. The people of the 
United States today, like Saul of old, have 
ringing in their ears the Macedonian cry. If 
the same philosophy is persistently pursued 
in this country, then it is only a question 
of a few years until this country, too, will be 
in a state of helpless confusion. 

As Jonah said, “Yet 40 days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.” So real statesmen 
of America, as faithful watchmen on the 
wall, must say to the American people to- 
day, “Yet a few years and American con- 
stitutional government shall be lost unless 
you repent and return to the faith of your 
fathers.” 

We had better learn to read the signs of 
the times. 

Tom LINDER, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Is Communism Compatible With 
Christianity? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, as an 
alumnus of Notre Dame University, my 
attention has been called to the thought- 
provoking address of our colleague from 
Connecticut, Hon. CLarE BootHe LUCE, 
given on the occasion of the dinner at 
the Biltmore Hotel on April 29, 1946, on 
the universal Notre Dame night. The 
speech follows: 


Distinguished guests and alumni of Notre 
Dame, I am happy and honored to be here 
this evening. Notre Dame has always had a 
special meaning for the women of America. 
It is the only great university dedicated to a 
woman, the loveliest woman that ever lived, 
and the patroness of our beloved country. 

Everyone knows of the valor that the men 
educated under her sweet protection showed 
in this war. And I will not try to add to 
Anne O’Hare McCormack’s eloquent analysis 
of what that same courage, conviction, and 
leadership, which was shown on the battle- 
field, can mean and must mean in the arena 
of public opinion and all public matters in 
the years ahead. 

I have always felt that there was some- 
thing rather special about Notre Dame men. 
Now, at last, I know what that something 
was: it was the courage and resourcefulness 
that God always gives those who believe in 
His truths. I sensed this even in my teens. 
For when observing the behavior of Notre 
Dame men in contact with a football, it was 
impossible not to realize that the power of 
the Lord had surely gotten into them and in 
a@ very special way. 

Today we are living in an age of unprec- 
edented faith—of a faith so boundless in 
millions of individuals, and widespread in 
many nations, that not since creation has 

















man seen the like of it. That faith is in 
the religion of materialism. And the prom- 
ise of its many theologians, of whom Marx 
and Lenin are the best known to the com- 
mon man, is the establishment of heaven on 
earth. Comes heaven on earth. to be sure, 
only after the somewhat bloody apocalypse 
of world revolution. This faith has pro- 
duced, in remarkable abundance, its own 
saints and martyrs, who are canonized in 
Moscow rather more rapidly than is the cus- 
tom in Rome, which is strangely cautious in 
the matter of bestowing sainthood, some- 
times taking centuries before pronouncing 
any mortal so superior to his neighbors. 

There have been many sects and denomi- 
nations in the ancient religion of material- 
ism, but its true faith, I think we must all 
agree, is communism, and its titular head is 
Joseph Stalin. As befits a worldwide re- 
ligion of great power and persuasion, this 
supreme pontiff is considered infallible. But 
there is nothing half-hearted about that 
avuncular gentleman’s avowed infallibility. 
Within Russia and Russian dominated zones 
Stalin’s infallibility is questioned only at the 
cost of life itself. Outside of Russia, for 
example in the left wing drawing rooms of 
Chicago’s millionaire publishers, or in some 
offices in the chamber of commerce and the 
State Department, it is questioned only on 
pain of being called a dirty reactionary, or a 
Fascist beast. The devotee of communism 
believes in many mystic propositions and 
even miracles which you and I cannot un- 
derstand how any reasonable person can sub- 
scribe to; he believes that man—or as he pre- 
fers to call him—the common man, lives by 
bread alone, and that only when his stomach 
is full, and his senses satisfied is he, so to 
speak, in a state of grace. He passionately 
believes that all will be good and happy 
when all have two cars in every garage, two 
chickens in every pot, and two pails of ny- 
lons on every chicken. Do not ask him 
please, why, if it be so that bodily comfort 
and material prosperity are the true condi- 
tions of virtue, many men who today have 
houses honeycombed with Crane plumbing 
are not necessarily good and happy, but have 
even been known to dodge the draft, falsify 
their income tax, beat their wives, commit 
suicide, and otherwise behave abominably. 
Nor must you ask him why, if material pros- 
perity is the sine qua non of Civic virtue, 
America, which has the most frigidaires and 
radios should not be considered the happiest 
and best of countries, instead (as he be- 
lieves) the most evil? For the Communist 
religionist will scowl and say, “I said no men 
could be good and happy unless all men 
have everything.” But then if you ask, “But 
the Russians have the least of these things. 
Are they therefore the most evil and un- 
happy of men?” Such reasonable questions 
simply irritate the faithful Communist, whose 
catechism begins with “Up with everything 
that is down, and down with everything that 
is up,” a proposition you might think he 
would have some difficulty squaring with 
Einstein’s relativity, which he much admires 
in his logical moments. 

Don’t ask the Communist why it is wrong 
for a Russian to strike in a Moscow factory 
as a protest against bad working conditions, 
but right fer an American to strike in Ameri- 
ca for the same reason. Or why freedom 
to disagree with the American press is a hu- 
man right for a Communist in America, but a 
mortal crime for the same man in Russia. 
Or, why it is sheer superstition for you and 
me to make the sign of the cross—in memory 
of Him who was crucified and lives—and the 
height of rationality for him to make the 
sign of the clenched fist passing Lenin’s 
tomb on Red Square. Since a Communist 
does not believe in the immortality of the 
soul, his performance in saluting what he 
himself believes is just a hunk of dead meat, 
should, for even the most simple minded, 
seem ridiculous. Don’t ask him logically to 
prove that despite the fact that thousands of 
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years of hate and war and looting and-rapine 
by the conquerors of eastern Europe have 
never brought peace or happiness to anyone. 
in that area of the world, the hatred and 
looting and rapine of Russian armies there 
may be expected to usher in a millennium of 
brotherly love and prosperity. Don't ask him 
why, if he really believes that the sole end 
of man is to keep himself warm, well fed, and 
secure, sO many of his own heroes have sac- 
rificed these to bring about the revolution. 
The truth about the religion of communism 
is that it is, of all the Christian heresies that 
the world has ever seen, the silliest and most 
irrational, and it has rightly been called the 
Opiate of the intellectuals. It demands of 
the believer acts of surpassing faith which 
we would never be capable of. Indeed, no 
Christian saint ever had more faith in the 
power of God’s grace to transfigure his own 
nature, than a Communist has in the power 
of State ownership of electricity and plumb- 
ing to transfigure all human nature. When 
nobody has anything, everybody will have 
everything. And when everybody has every- 
thing, nobody will have more than anybody. 
But if anybody has more than anybody, some- 
body will liquidate him, and then everybody 
will be happy, except the relatives of the 
somebody who got liquidated. 

I have just said that communism is a 
Christian heresy. So, for that matter, is 
nazism and fascism, and that branch of 
totalitarian liberalism which believes in our 
country that forced social planning is the 
final answer not only to the toothaches and 
stomach aches, but all the heartaches of 
mankind. Perhaps this needs a little ex- 
plaining. Ail the religions—and most of 
the isms—that have sprung up in the shadow 
of the cross in western civilization during 
the past thousand years are heresies of the 
church. That is to say, they have been 
founded on some tenet or belief, or dogma or 
article of the faith which the founders felt 
had been in their time neglected, or under- 
emphas‘zed or obscured by the priesthood. 
To rip, so to speak, one dogma or tenet 
from its full Christian context and to make 
of it a complete faith is always a process 
which results in perversions and ultimately 
disaster. For the part can never be greater 
than the whole. And only a whole faith can 
save man and make and keep him free. 

Still it seems to me that the heretics 
in every age have often been justified in 
pointing out some contemporary failure of 
the church, to emphasize and put into the 
foreground something in the faith which 
had been abused or misinterpreted or for- 
gotten. What has needed emphasizing in 
all the Christian churches of the western 
world for the past several hundreds of years 
was certainly the Second Commandment: 
Love thy neighbor. The neglect by the 
west of the brotherhood of man was noted 
by Karl Marx, and taking the Second Com- 
mandment, disregarding all else in Christian 
theology, he made of it alone a religion. His 
success is the measure of our failure. Until 
most recent years so-called Christians all 
over the world had tended more and more 
to forget that Second Commardment in the 
time of swift and unruly material expan- 
sion and under the terrific impact of the 
industrial scientific discoveries. Yes, there 
is no doubt that western man for a hundred 
years increasingly tended to exploit his 
neighbor and trample on his human rights. 
More and more he forgot our Lord’s only new 
commandment, to love one another as He 
loved us. The resultant suffering of what 
has come to be called the common man 
was, and still is, a-shame to all western 
democratic society. The downtrodden 
masses, wherever they were downtrodden 
were right, and are right, to protest against 
exploitation or, when protest fails, to revolt 
against it. And it was and is the duty of 
Christian churches to back such protests. 
Many of them failed lamentably in that 
Christian duty. 
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Now, anyone who has seen the other coun- 
tries of the world knows that America today 
is comparatively a Shangri-La among nations 
Nevertheless, our own Nation today is full of 
injustices which are so widespread and so 
serious that if they are not rectified by the 
communities, the States, and the Federal 
Government men’s minds will increasingly 
incline toward the false panaceas and false 
religions which so seductively promise them 
relief. Communism must succeed if Chris- 
tianity fails. 

Wherever there is big industry in this 
country there is much filth, oppression, 
gloom, despair, disease, degradation, crime, 
and misery. The treatment of minorities, 
such as the Negroes, falls appallingly short 
of any Christian ideal. Three-quarters of the 
world’s gold still lies buried in Kentucky— 
and men are hungry and fear for their fu- 
tures. Inventions that would be a vast, in- 
calculable boon to the comfort of millions are 
undeveloped, because no one knows how to 
put them on the market without throwing 
millions out of work. The land, so thinly 
populated compared with Europe and Asia, 
is wastefully farmed; and on the farms and 
in hinterland hills there are whole societies 
who live violent and ugly lives, in squalor and 
ignorance. Our understaffed hospitals over- 
flow with the victims of industrial strain 
industrial accidents, industrial diseases, and 
there are not enough of them. Juvenile de- 
linquency is rampant. The statistics on in- 
sanity are enough to shake the reason of a 
sane man, and the statistics on crime might 
make a just nan tremble for justice. And 
over all the country there is a feeling that 
under the outward orderliness of the Ameri- 
can scene disorder is invading us. We are 
frustrated by a lack of spiritual cohesion in 
our culture. 

Yes, against all this—men have the right— 
indeed, the duty to protest, and if need be, 
to revolt. But there is a vast difference be- 
tween revolution and the reforms proposed 
by many revolutionists. To demand the 
cessation of abuses and to remove the abuser, 
to advocate better ways of bringing about 
the welfare and happiness of men, and to 
place in position of authority those who will 
carry them out, is the proper end of demo- 
cratic political action. Such action must 
never be controverted. But, according to 
what plan, what philosophy, what religion, 
shall men act in order to perfect their human 
situation? 

Even the most starry-eyed of Red Fascists 
will admit that Russia is not altogether per- 
fect, but he will swear to the death that 
his religion, communism, will perfect not 
only it, but the entire world if given a 
chance. Indeed, such is the nature of any 
religion which possesses a theology that it is 
always universal in its intent. However, 
nationalistic the men in the Kremlin may 
be, their own theories commit them to su- 
pranationalism in the application of Com- 
munism to world problems. 

And since America is not perfect, what will 
then help to perfect America? Our answer 
here tonight is, another religion—Christian- 
ity. Today, in all the world, these two re- 
ligions are in conflict, mortal conflict for 
communism, immortal, for Christianity. 

I am often asked by friends what is the 
difference between a Communist and a cap- 
italist. And in America, the answer is likely 
to be simple, an American Communist is gen- 
erally a man who has given up hope of be- 
coming an American capitalist. If there 
were only American Communists to worry 
about, the problem would not be too serious; 
we would have only to make this country 
reasonably secure and prosperous in material 
terms to change most of our Communists 
into Republicans. The American Commu- 
nist is not a menace. What is a menace is 
the religion of communism, as it opposes, not 
our economic ideas, but our religious ones 
And it does so on a wide and ever deepening 
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front everywhere in the world. For these 
two religions are irreconcilably opposed. 

Communism is fundamentally material. 
Christianity, spiritual. Christianity is dedi- 
cated to lové and peace among all men, com- 
munism to hatred and war. Christianity 
glorifies God, communism denies Him. Com- 
munism denies individual human rights, 
Christianity exalts them. Christianity in- 
sists on the rights of private property, insofar 
as they are not exercised to abuse the com- 
munity, the other denies property rights, 
however much this hurts or hampers the in- 
dividual. Communism says that man and all 
his institutions and enterprises are the tools, 
agents, and the slav*s of the states. Chris- 
tianity teaches that the state .s the servant 
of man and his institutions. One says the 
state is omnipotent, the other that God only 
is all-powerful. One denies the validity of 
the family unit, the other says that it is the 
fundamental unit of every society. One dis- 
rupts the home, the other preserves it. One 
demands class warfare, the other seeks to 
ameliorate all group or racial frictions. One 
says that the peoples only participation in 
politics shall be to point an ordered finger at 
a prechosen candidate, and call him elected. 
In a Christian democracy, every man is a 
politician, who simply allows some to hold 
office. In a Communist state all political 
powers are delegated from above to a few in- 
dividuals. In a democratic state, every man 
is a policeman who pays a few to wear a 
uniform. Communism says man has the 
right to say what he’s told, and do what he 
must. Christianity says he has the right to 
say what he will, and do what he ought. 

But above all communism denies absolute 
truth. Truth in all matters, in press, poli- 
tics, even in matters of Communist theology, 
is always what infallible Stalin says it is on 
any given morning, in any mood that siezes 
him. 

Christianity subscribes to these absolute 
truths—that man is the child of God, created 
in His image. That our Lord came into this 
world to show what a child of God could and 
should be, that all law is based on morality, 
that morality comes of God. 

I fear that, as a Congressman and a legis- 
lator, I have not been very informative in 
this talk. I have not given you any news- 
worthy items concerning the way in which 
our Soviet neighbors have been spreading 
their particular brand of light and joy 
throughout Europe and Asia. 

But it seems to me that you are probably 
quite as familiar as I am with the news 
which finds its way into our press about the 
practices and purposes of communism here 
and abroad. 

The statements of the men and women 
arrested in Canada as spies for Moscovite 
fascism illustrate clearly my point that com- 
munism is supernational, and that every 
Communist, that is, every accepted member 
of the Communist community, gives his 
entire allegiance to his official Communist 
superiors and obeys their orders without 
question. 

Logically it is impossible for one of these 
Red Fascists to be a loyal member of any 
other community, whether it be religious or 
political, or even a group of friendly neigh- 
bors. It is this fact, borne out by indisputa- 
ble proof in hundreds of instances and places, 
which has led many nations, including from 
time to time our own, to prohibit from hold- 
ing public office any person known to be a 
member of the Fascist-Communist militia. 

Such regulation is the common sense, self- 
protective action which comes from recogni- 
tion of the fact that every Communist, like 
every bundist and every Fascist, has taken 
an oath as a soldier, enrolled in a military 
organization, the purpose of which is the 
destruction of all other military, religious, 
political, and social organizations. 

Here, in the United States, we know that 
this Red fascism is straining every effort at 
the present moment to discredit and bring 
about the destruction of our armed forces, 


of our foreign policy, of our domestic econ- 
omy, and of our faith in our churches. They 
have made some progress by means of agents 
in all these organizations, some of whom 
even hold places of-high responsibility and 
trust. 

Why, if the religion of communism is so 
strong and persuasive, as I have painted it, 
are the Communists in such a hurry? Be- 
cause they know that once Americans wake 
up to the true nature of communism, and 
its fundamental antagonism to Christianity, 
their success may be delayed for many years, 
and possibly postponed forever. 

Today communism sprawls all over east- 
ern Europe and nearly half of Asia. And at 
last many people are beginning to see that 
it is a twin brother of the Hitler nightmare. 
The realism about which Stalin boasts is the 
realism of slavery. 

Victor Kravchenko, a former Soviet indus- 
trial official, gives the figures of Soviet slav- 
ery in his book I Chose Freedom. 

In 1938, he says, the number of slave la- 
»orers in concentration camps were more than 
15,000,000. Between 1940 and 1945 this had 
risen to nearly 20,000,000. And this does not 
include children, which are now being regu- 
larly herded for training, as helots were in 
ancient Greece, or untouchables in Imperia} 
Mogul India. Kravchenko dates the first de- 
cree for child mobilization in October 1940. 
This provided for immediate forcible enlist- 
ment of from 800,000 to 1,000,000 city and 
village children from 14 to 17 years old for 
industrial training. By 1943 the child-labor 
contingents were raised to 2,000,000 a year. 
Kravchenko states: “The cruel scenes of sep- 
aration, with youngsters sobbing and strug- 
gling, with relatives wailing and lamenting. 
became more and more familiar. * * * 
The conscripts were put into uniforms, 
housed in government barracks, and sub- 
jected to rigid discipline and a virtually mili- 
tary regime. Their time was apportioned for 


work, study, and physical training along lines 


calculated to turn them not merely into 
obedient but into fanatic servants of the 
Soviet supersate. Political indoctrination 
was naturally the important consideration in 
their training.” 

During the war there were five different 
mobilizations of children in Soviet Russia. 
Today the aggregate of these uniformed, regi- 
mented young men and women is 9,000,000. 
If this system continues, as Kravchenko 
says there is every indication it will, there 
will be thirty to forty million regimentally 
trained workers Within 15 years. They will 
have no memories of a home, of any kind 
of freedom or individual life. Like the 
Janissaries of the Seljuk sultans, their whole 
energies will be devoted to one aim: the 
military maintenance and the extension by 
force of Soviet power, and the evangelizing 
of the Communist religion. To them must 
be added the 20,000,000 forced-labor slaves, 
and the standing Soviet Army of from twelve 
to fifteen million conscripts indoctrinated 
with Communist dogma and Stalinist the- 
ories of a world revolution to be followed by 
a proletarian millennium. The religion 
which asserts the brotherhood of man, and 
denies the fatherhood of God, has resulted 
in the unclehood which devours and destroys 
even the children of his own nation. 

This is the kind of government and a kind 
of religion offered by Moscow as an alterna- 
tive to the one described in our own Decla- 
ration of Independence as deriving its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
and instituted to secure for all men their 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness under God. 

Now the devil himself quotes scripture, 
so it is natural enough that Stalin, noting 
the alarm of the Christian world, should 
seek to abate that alarm by a belated show 
of friendly interest in the Christian church. 
To be sure, his most lively interest is in the 
Orthodox churches of America. 

We would be negligent in our own self-pres- 
ervation if we overlook entirely such flagrant 
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violations of our hospitality as the recent 
visit of the Soviet Orthodox Church repre- 
sentative to various Russian churches in our 
country. The purpose of this visit, as de- 
scribed by the Metropolitan Theophilus of 
North America, in his patriotic and vigorous 
denunciation of the Soviet representative, 
was: to secure an oath of allegiance to Mos- 
cow from the faithful communicants in 
America. This was rejected in all but a few 
cases last year. 

However, very recently, a number of par- 
ishes have reconsidered their decision, due 
to shrewd propagandizing from Soviet agents, 
and to hints of savage reprisal and torture 
upon relatives now in the occupied areas 
under Soviet domination. 

There are 400 Russian Orthodox parishes in 
the United States and Canada. About 340 of 
them have congregations of Carpatho-Rus- 
sian ancestry, that is, or persons whose rela- 
tives now live in the area most recently taken 
over by the Soviet Union. Some 80 of the 
parishes are located in Alaska, a region which 
the controlled Soviet press occasionally men- 
tions as having been robbed from the Soviet 
people under the Tsarist regime. 

There is no secret about the fact that 
Alaska would be the continental beachhead 
for any Soviet colonization in North America. 
There is no secret, either, about the fact 
that next October at the meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Russian Orthodox Churches in America, 
the Moscow Government expects to secure 
the allegiance of a majority of the delegates, 
bishops and priests to the spiritual overlord- 
ship of the patriarch of Moscow. 

This act, if it occurs, will be represented by 
our left-wing press as of no more political 
significance than the spiritual fealty given 
by Catholics in America to the Holy Father 
in Rome. Many will accept this ingenuous 
falsehood, because without knowing the 
whole truth it seems plausible. 

The fact is, that the patriarch of Moscow 
holds office, and the church its-If functions 
in Russia only at the pleasure of the execu- 
tive committee of the Communist Party. 
Without warning, every priest in Russia can 
be seized, and every church liquidated. 
Under these conditions, should the patriarch 
be given authority to appoint and remove 
priests in the American parishes of the 
Orthodox Church, it would be a marked devi- 
ation from regular Soviet practice if the new 
appointments were otherwise than very 
friendly to the Soviet Government. 

In Alaska, this might easily have serious 
consequences for our security. The congre- 
gations there are largely simple people; hunt- 
ers, fishermen, predominantly of Eskimo de- 
scent. They would not likely question the 
statements or actions of a new pastor. Nor 
would they be aware if reports supposedly 
made to the patriarch, included extra bits 
addressed to the general staff of the Red 
armed forces, and to the secret police—the 
NKVD. In Soviet Russia, there is no separa- 
tion of state and church. The state is the 
church, the church the state. All things, 
including God must serve the mammon of 
Moscow. 

All these problems raise new and serious 
questions, Americans are reluctant to ques- 
tion the good faith of any man, particularly 
the good faith of any minister or priest of 
any creed. Thus, our tradition and guar- 
anty of religious freedom could be used 
against our security in this instance. 

If the question were raised publicly, cer- 
tainly a great many Americans would ask 
whether there is any basis for doubting 
Soviet good faith. And the answer to that 
would properly include a list of the treaties 
made by the Soviets during the past 15 years, 
all of which—with one exception: the pact 
for dividing Poland with Nazi Germany in 
1939—have been violated by the Soviets. 

On the specific question of Soviet perver- 
sion of the Orthorox church to its own po- 
litical purposes, Prof. Nicholas Timasheff, of 
Fordham University, writes in his authorita- 











tive book, Religion in Soviet Russia: “Con- 
cessions have been many. * * * How do 
we know that they were concessions and not 
steps in the (Soviet) government’s gradual 
but basic acceptance of human values? We 
know it, because all reforms have been half- 
reforms, repealing only so many of the revo- 
lutionary measures as seemed wunavoid- 
able. * * * As atheism is at the heart 
of Marxism, any concession to religion was 
much more difficult than concession to 
art. * * * For the very soul of the Chris- 
tian church, the reason of its being, is just 
what is categorically denied by communism.” 

In the matter of Alaska, I give you only 
one instance of a Russian victory which may 
be won without our statesmen either know- 
ing or informing our people. I could to- 
night make many another criticism of the 
way the so-called Russian question has been 
handled in Washington, and might be ex- 
pected to be handled at Paris, But I note 
by the papers that Jimmie Byrnes, before he 
went, quoted the Negro spiritual, Standing 
in the Need of Prayer. If Jimmie Byrnes 
and his whole delegation have at long last 
been driven to their knees by the seriousness 
of the situation, we may all begin to take 
heart. For a man who falls to his knees 
for guidance has a very good chance of rising 
a wiser man. Those who refuse to fall on 
them in tie world in which we live will be 
driven to them by a tyrant. For God lets 
us rise from our knees freemen. Dictators 
never. 

Tonight, in closing, rather than tell you 
what our Government should do to combat 
communism here and abroad, I would rather 
tell you—although, you already know—what 
each of us can do. 

We can all fight communism simply by be- 
ing Christians. I say, simply by being, but 
unhappily it is not so simple to be a Chris- 
tian, which incidentally is precisely why 
there are so many Communists. 

There is a vast personal excitement and 
even joy in living in an age where our be- 
loved faith is so much challenged. This 
was the joy and exultation that the early 
Christians knew. We can emulate them by 
being militant and faithful Christophers—or 
Christ bearers, every day, in every way in all 
of our thoughts, and each of our actions. 
Every man and woman who ever meets us 
will, as he must, judge our religion by its 
effect on us. One of the great strengths of 
the Communist is the way he incessantly 
propagandizes, talks, and agitates for his be- 
liefs—and even sometimes tries to live by 
them. Let us do likewise; let us live and talk 
Christianity. I do not for a moment hesitate 
to say that probably 10 out of 10 decent peo- 
ple who claim to have no religion, coming 
into contact with a real Christian, who both 
lives and talks and acts his religion, will 
find that man infinitely more agreeable and 
persuasive than a Communist doing exactly 
the same thing. 

First, a real Christian will go around try- 
ing to spread a little hope, faith, and char- 
ity; he will be polite, patient, smiling, peace- 
ful, restrained, tolerant, forgiving, and above 
all generous. Now, all the Communists I 
have ever known have been rude, loud, intol- 
erant, cynical, angry folk who have audibly 
yearned to liquidate somebody. Their bit- 
ter tongues wag in their heads like bloody 
pickles. They all seem to live in a perpetual 
swizzle of rancor. They are always making 
trouble, setting one person against another. 
Even if you walk down a quiet street with 
one, he will try to make you feel like a be- 
trayer of the masses because you don’t in- 
staitly grab a brick and bash in the nearest 
Irish cop’s héad with it. They are most re- 
markably uncomfortabie companions, 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the fina! analysis, 
the only effective argument for communism 
is that Christianity has failed. Christianity 
has not failed. It has hardly been tried. Let 
each of us try a little harder to be real 
Christians in all our dealings with our neigh- 
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bors, and in all our conversations, and in our 
attitudes toward the problems of the day, and 
see who gets the most fellow travelers, us or 
the Communist on the block. 

Let us forget about the defeats which 
our statesmen have suffered at Potsdam and 
Yalta and London, and may yet suffer at 
Paris. Let us count on ourselves, not them, 
to secure America against all possibility of 
becoming Communist, by each of us being a 
Christian, and like all good Christians, mak- 
ing converts. There is no other rational way 
to proceed, if we wish to achieve peace cn 
earth for our children. 





No Loan to China Until Fighting Stops and 


a Representative Government Is Estab- 
lished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH DE LACY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 6, 1946 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
express the hope that Members will read 
the memorandum I am asking to have 
printed herewith, on the proposed loan 
to China. 

My own view is that we should follow 
President Truman’s policy, as laid down 
in his December 14 statement. He an- 
nounced there that America is ready to 
loan funds to China, but is urging the 
erection there, by agreement, of a repre- 
sentative government which will include 
spokesmen for all groups in China. Such 
a government should rest upon free elec- 
tions and be devoted to long-overdue 
land and tax and governmental reform. 

The memorandum below is the work 
of a close student of Chinese life, an 
American who has lived many years in 
China, and while we may not agree 
with all of her conclusions, her views are 
set forth clearly and in a challenging 
manner: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PROJECTED 
CHINA 


The press has reported that Gen. George 
Marshall recently proposed a $500,000,000 
loan to the present Chinese Government. 
Many leading Chinese liberals, as well as the 
Chinese Communists, have protested this 
loan until there is a representative Chinese 
Government in power, plans for which were 
drawn up during the past few months in 
Chungking. 

As an American citizen with 12 years’ ex- 
perience in China, and with rather extensive 
background of American relations with China 
since 1910, I wish to add my protest to every 
plan, however or hy whom proposed, for this 
loan to the present Chinese Government. 

Americans in responsible position should 
approach this loan only against a background 
of past loans given various Chinese Govern- 
ments, practically every one of which caused 
discord and some of which caused national 
disasters in China. 

In May 1911, be it recalled, the Four 
Power Consortium (America, Britain, France, 
and Germany) signed, secretly, with the rep- 
resentatives of the old Manchu dynasty, the 
two loans known as the Hukuang Railway, 
and the currency loans. These loans were 
bitterly opposed by the Chinese public and 
even the very restricted Provincial assem- 
blies established in 1909 by the Manchu 
dynasty warned against the loans, saying 
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that, if signed, they would result in national 
revolt. Dickering went on throughout 1910 
and until May 1911, when they were finally 
signed. So great was national hostility to 
them that they had to.be secretly signed, the 
chief negotiators being Williard Straight 
(representative of the J. P. Morgan Co., the 
First National Bank, the National City Bank, 
and the Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) for the foreigners, 
and Sheng Hsuan-huei, Minister of’ Posts 
and communications in the Manchu govern- 
ment. 

When these loans became pubiic knowl- 
edge, a fierce struggle began in Szechuen 
Province, where there were massacres of the 
people, and where provincial fighting broke 
out and continued until October 10, when 
the 1911 revolution began. Even the Im- 
perial Assembly under the Manchus protested 
the loans ¢nd impeached Sheng Hsuan-huei 
for signing them, and condemned him to 
death. Sheng fled to the foreign legation 
quarter in Peking, from which place armed 
guards and members of the British and 
American Legations escorted him to Tientsin 
and put him on a boat for the German-con- 
trolled port of Tsingtao. 

These loans, made despite Nation-wide hos- 
tility, precipitated the 1911 revolution, and 
American representatves took their place, 
in the minds of Chinese, as imperialist 
aggressors. 

After the Chinese Republic was founded 
on New Year’s Day, 1912, with Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen as president, the various foreign powers, 
including the United States, alternately pro- 
posed international armed intervention 
against the revolution and “neutrality.” 
Preoccupation of the powers with threatened 
war over north African colonies at the time 
prevented foreign military intervention 
against the 1911 revolution. Unable to come 
to the support of the tottering, corrupt 
Manchu Dynasty which foreigners had helped 
keep in power both during the Taiping Re- 
bellion in middle nineteenth century, and 
after the Boxer Rebellion, the foreign powers 
then set to work to abort the 1911 revolution 
and the republic which it had established in 
Nanking. Since the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen was 
an incorruptible man dedicated to the inter- 
ests of the Chinese people, he was unaccept- 
able to the foreign powers with investments 
in China. 

These foreigners finally announced their 
“neutrality” in the struggle for a new form 
of government, but their “neutrality” did 
not mean their acceptance of any govern- 
ment that the people might wish. Instead, 
they assured General Yuan Shih-kai, (mon- 
archist and reactionary whom they had 
placed in power as military dictator of the 
old Peking monarchist government) that 
if he would negotiate peace with the re- 
publicans and become president of the re- 
public in place of Sun Yat-sen, that he*~would 
receive immediate foreign recognition and 
loans to support his regime. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his republican gov- 
ernment, too weak to stand against foreign 
pressure, and unable to prevent the powers 
from granting a big loan to Yuan Shih-kKai 
to crush the revolution and maintain the 
dynasty, therefore resigned as president in 
favor of General Yuan Shih-kai. 

Gen. Yuan Shih-Kai was the chosen 
“strong man” of the foreign powers, a crafty 
reac.vionary and feudal-minded man who was 
linked with the foreigners and supported by 
their banking consortium. From the day he 
was installed in power as the provisional 
president of the Chinese Republic, he in- 
trigued against the republic, had a number 
of its representatives assassinated, and final- 
ly disbanded the national assembly and 
Parliament and engineered support of a new 
dynasty with himself as emperor. 

General Yuan did this because the foreign 
financial Consortium (to which both Russia 
and Japan had been added) had granted him 
a so-called “reorganization loan.” He used 
this loan to install his war-lord supporters in 
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various provinces to crush any opposition to 
him, thus introducing into China a decade of 
war lordism with nation-wide fighting. He 
further took this action at the suggestion of 
the American “constitutional adviser” to 
Peking, Dr. Frank Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins 
University, who repeatedly stated that China 
was not ripe for a republic and that a mon- 
archy was the best form of government for 
China. Yuan acted on Goodnow’s suggestion 
and with the aid of the reorganization loan 
of: the five-power consortium. 

In 1915-16 the Chinese people again re- 
volted and overthrew Yuan Shih-kai and 
his proposed monarchy. But evil had already 
triumphed and the war lords which Yuan 
had installed in various provinces practically 
divided the country up between them. 
These war lords were connected with the 
various foreign powers, some supporting the 
British in the Yangtze Valley, some the 
French in the southwest, some the Germans 
in Shantung, some the Japanese in Manchu- 
ria. Banditry and chaos resulted, and the 
foreigners fastened their grip more tightly on 
China. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, together with every 
Chinese patriot, protested the reorganization 
loan to the strong man, Yuan Shih-kai, and 
when it was granted Dr. Sun again had to 
flee into exile. Dr. Sun had repeatedly ap- 
pealed to the governments of the interested 
powers against this loan. Throughout his 
more than 40 years of struggle for the Chinese 
Republic, Dr. Sun received no aid, sympathy, 
or support from the foreign powers. He re- 
ceived no aid or support from the democratic 
western powers, of which America was one. 
And in 1922-23 he turned to the Soviet Union 
which alone of all the powers had proclaimed 
a policy of equality of races and the inde- 
pendence of colonial and semi-colonial coun- 
tries. With Russian advisers attached to him 
he organized China for the great revolution- 
ary period, 1924-27. 

In early 1927 the foreign powers, together 
with Chinese bankers and industrialists, in- 
duced General Chiang Kai-shek, commander 
of the new Nationalist Army which Sun Yat- 
sen had organized (Dr. Sun died in March 
1924) to break with Russia, suppress the 
labor unions and peasant leagues which made 
the great revolution possible, and establish 
his own dictatorship in Nanking, which was 
almost immediately recognized—and given 
loans to keep it in power. 

Gen. Chiang Kai-shek stepped into the 
shoes of the dead Yuan Shih-kai, favorite of 
the foreign powers. And out of this catas- 
trophe came another national struggle, led 
by the Chinese Communists. Once more the 
Chinese revolution had been aborted, and a 
new force arose to oppose the new dictator- 
ship whose practices were modeled on those of 
Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Germany. 
German military advisers, some of them 
Nazis, were invited by Chiang to come to 
China, where they remained until July 1938, 
when they were withdrawn by order of Hitler, 
who acted on demands of Japan. During 
their presence in China, for years, these Ger- 
mans had the full sympathy of the foreign 
powers, America included. These Germans 
designed the strategy of civil war against the 
rising people’s army led by the Communists, 
and many German officers commanded 
Chiang’s Kuomintang armies in the field. 
Mussolini sent advisers for Chiang’s air force 
and Chiang had Mussolini’s biography trans- 
lated into Chinese and distributed to each of 
his army officers with orders that it be read 
America and Britain gave Chiang’s dictator- 
ship a number of loans. The wheat loan, 
given in 1930-31 (as I recall), was allegedly 
to aid the victims of flood and famine, but it 
was used by Chiang to feed his armies which 
were waging war on the Communists. 

In those years of civil war, upward of a 
million Chinese were killed. Labor unions 
were suppressed, peasant leagues wiped out 
in mass slaughters, leading intellectuals pub- 
licly beheaded in the streets, and leaders of 


the National Salvation Association—an or- 
ganization of democrats—arrested and held 
in prison for years. 

Foreign support of Chiang was responsible 
for appeasement of Japan in Manchuria from 
1931 until 1936. During that time the Japa- 
nese Government repeatedly warned the 
Nanking Government of Chiang that if it did 
not suppress the Chinese Communist-led 
armies, that Japan would march into China 
and take care of the matter itself. 

National hostility to Chiang’s policy— 
which was supported by the foreign powers, 
America included, was so fierce that student 
demonstrations broke out in many cities, and 
the Chinese police fell upon the students 
with whips and clubs. China’s death toll 
mounted. There was widespread unrest 
among Chiang’s own troops, many armies of 
which simply deserted to the Communist- 
commanded armies, while others were on the 
verge of revolt. Finally, in December 1936, 
one of these armies arrested Chiang Kai-shek 
and held him prisoner, and forced him to 
agree to stop civil war and turn his guns 
against the Japanese menace. Only then was 
there unity, which lasted for only 2 years, 
after which time the Chungking Government 
blockaded the Communist-commanded 
armies in the hopes that they could be 
starved to death by Chungking while the 
Japanese exterminated them at the front. 

This also failed, for the Communists in- 
troduced democratic regimes in all territory 
liberated from the Japanese. 

Shortly before Pearl Harbor in 1941 Amer- 
ica granted another loan of $100,000,000 to 
the Chungking government, and while it was 
on the way high Kuomintang officials in that 
government sent an accumulated private 
fund of $300,000,000 to the United States to 
be deposited in American banks. Dr. Ma 
Ying-chu, member of the Legislative Yuan 
of the Government and dean of a college in 
Chungking—and a very mild liberal—there- 
upon informed his students that China did 
not need foreign loans because Chinese offi- 
cials had enough money in American banks 
to finance the government and the war. Dr. 
Ma secretly disappeared and was held in 
prison for a number of years, then released 
for a day and told to appear before his col- 
lege and retract his statement. He indeed 
appeared before his student assembly, but 
repeated his previous statement, after which 
he was again imprisoned. He was finally re- 
leased, but when he passed through the 
streets of Chungking his old friends or ac- 
quaintances hurried away and pretended not 
to see him when he passed. No one dared 
associate with him. Yet Dr. Ma was one 
of the mildest of men, hardly called even a 
liberal. Other professors suffered a far worse 
fate, were arrested secretly by the Chinese 
Gestapo, and never heard of again. The con- 
centration camps of the Government were 
filled with untold thousands of political pris- 
oners whose only crime was their opposition 
to the dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Over a year ago the United States again 
gave the Chungking Government a loan to 
stabilize the currency and check mounting 
inflation. In the late spring of 1945 there 
was a roar of criticism when it became known 
that high officials made fortunes overnight 
out of the funds sent to bolster Chinese cur- 
rency. The loan did not stop inflation and 
it had no effect on currency. 

The situation in China today, when Chiang 
Kai-shek is asking for another American 
loan, is almost identical with the situation 
in early 1912, when Yuan Shih-kai was ask- 
ing for a foreign loan to bolster his power 
and crush the republic. At that time a rep- 
resentative of the Chinese Republic (Mr. 
Wu Ting-fang) wired the American Secre- 
tary of State that the projected loan to Yuan 
Shih-kai would be regarded by the Guiriése 
people as a loan to finance Civil war against 
the liberty for which China was fighting. 
This werninf, with countless others, made 
m0 impression whatever on the foreign 
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powers, and the American Minister to China 
(Calhoun) cabled long reports to the Ameri- 
can State Department urging recognition 
and loans for Yuan Shih-kai which, he said 
in words that sound like our present policy 
toward Chiang Kai-shek, headed the “only 
recognized government.” Calhoun further 
stated (Dec. 11, 1911) that Yuan “is out of 
money and his government may collapse at 
any moment” if he did not get foreign sup- 
port. 

At that time only one American voice was 
raised in our Congress in defense of the Chi- 
nese Republic. (January 4, House of Rep- 
resentatives.) It was not heeded and soon 
died a still birth. During this same period 
headlines in the American press screamed: 
“Yuan may fall unless propped up by white 
man bayonets.” 

Today, in 1946, Chinese patriots protest 
the projected American loan of $500,000,000 
to the Chinese Government, and, like the 
Republican spokesman in early January, 1912, 
the Chinese Communists and Chinese liberals 
today have warned America that this Ameri- 
can loan will be regarded as a loan for civil 
war to circumvent, the plans for a demo- 
cratic coalition government and the estab- 
lishment of a representative people’s de- 
mocracy. The situation is almost identical 
with that of 1911-12, except that the Com- 
munist-commanded armies (they include 
men and women of every shade of political 
thought) are not so weak or politically unen- 
lightened or inexperienced as the Republican 
forces in 1911-12. 

The chief difference between 1911-12 and 
1946, however, is this: America has inter- 
vened with military forces, on behalf of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and war equipment made 
by American workers is being supplied to 
Chiang’s government. The Chinese people 
are also much better informed today than 
in 1911-12, much better organized, and they 
have had long experience in fighting for de- 
mocracy. They have ways of struggle which 
can offset the tremendous advantage which 
American arms give Chiang’s dictatorship. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s conduct in the past few 
months seems to follow, step by step, the 
conduct of Yuan Shih-kaji in 1911-12. As 
Yuan agreed to head the Chinese Republic, 
so Chiang today agrees, on paper only, to in- 
troduce a coalition democratic government 
and permit the development of a people’s 
democracy. But no sooner had Gen. George 
Marshall departed from China for the 
United States, where he asked for a loan of 
$500,000,000 for Chungking, than Chiang 
began to undermine the agreement for a 
coaltion democratic government and for a 
united national army to replace the Kuomin- 
tang and Communist Party armies. As Yuan 
Shih-kai was the chosen strong man of 
Britain and the United States in 1911-12, so 
Chiang Kai-shek is today the strong man 
of the same foreign powers, of the United 
States in particular. The foreign powers 
carried out their plans behind the front 
of Yuan Shih-kai, and they plan to carry 
out their plans today behind the Chiang 
Kai-shek front, 

The granting of this new loan to the Chi- 
nese Government until there is a true coali- 
tion democratic government, can lead only to 
civil war. The loan will again fill the pockets 
of corrupt Chinese officials, and be used to 
strengthen and bolster up Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army and fake democratic regime. Among 
other armies to benefit from it will be the 
some 800,000 puppet troops who fought for 
Japan throughout the war and whom Chiang 
Kai-shek incorporated into his armies whefi 
Japan surrendered last Septem“er. 

As an Americain citizefi and as a democrat, 
as one Why KnoWs China and who simulta- 
neollsly adheres to traditional American dem- 
ocratic principles, I oppose the projected loan 
to the present Chinese Government. 

AGNES SMEDLEY. 

Yappo, Saratoga Springs, N. Y¥., April 22, 

1946. 





